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We live in a fast changing and highly complex world in which stability, 
predictability, order, prosperity, and harmonies are almost equally matched 
by disorder, conflict, contradictions, unpredictability, chaos, crises, poverty 
and despair, wars, and threats of catastrophic nuclear annihilation. The 
shadows of a constant threat of global nuclear annihilation seem to have 
consciously and unconsciously penetrated into and paralyzed the minds of 
billions of people, young as well as old, in developed as well as in developing 
countries of the world. The world has seen its horrors before, yet there still are 
those either ignorant or arrogant or both in positions of power with access to 
the buttons of destroying the entire planet (with its outer space) keep threat- 
ening the world with such annihilation. Indeed, we live in an age of madness. 
But, madness is not made by nature; it 1s the human actors who create and 
commit madness. 

The tyranny of survival is as invasive and powerful as the hope and 
aspiration to overcome and defeat it in public and private life. This is a 
powerful dialectical challenge of modern time, our time and our children’s 
future time, indeed the humanity’s time. The only way to meet this dialectical 
challenge, and to overcome it, is to educate ourselves and our children, to 
expand the realms and scope of knowledge and spread the forces of enlight- 
enment and hope worldwide deep into remote areas where it was impossible to 
reach until a few decades ago. Today, information and communication tech- 
nologies are blessing tools that enable such possibility of reaching out to 
billions of current and future generations so they can learn the contrasts — 
the good, the bad, and the ugly — of what we human beings are capable of and 
have indeed done and can do it again. These tools help spread and disseminate 
knowledge, and knowledge 1s power, and power makes things happen or break 
things in place. Every human being with the power of knowledge has a moral 
and ethical as well as rational obligation to help in overcoming the evils of 
tyranny, exploitation, and repression, and to contribute to the enlightening 
dialectical forces of critical thinking, hope, empowerment, and humanity. 

In the realms of public administration, public policy, governance, and 
management, knowledge and information is paramount to rational and ethical 
functioning at the community, local, national, and global/international levels. 
Men and women of wisdom (both theoretical and practical) and expertise in 
modern organizations of governance, public administration, policy making 
and implementation, and management, and those outside with counterbalancing 
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advice and prescriptions or influences, have a much more serious obligation — 
compared to ordinary citizens; their professional obligation is to not only 
rationally but also ethically and normatively enhance the forces of enlighten- 
ment, reason, wisdom, humanity, and civilization, and against the forces of 
evil, tyranny, deception, and oppression. 

Public administrators, managers, policy specialists, and advisers have the 
utmost important role in promoting common good, serving and promoting 
human empowerment, and serving not only the human civilizations but also 
the environment, the biosphere with all living creatures and plants that com- 
prise our living planet earth with the space world that covers us from above. In 
a world full of predators of all kinds feeding to the energies of evil, tyranny, 
abuse, madness, mismanagement, corruption, and maladministration, advanc- 
ing knowledge and expanding the horizons of possibilities, hopes, prosperity, 
and excellence in governance and management is not only a required necessity, 
but also a prescription for survival of all. While philosopher kings are scarce in 
number, the power of sound administrators, governors, managers, and policy 
specialists armed with the knowledge of rationality, ethical character, and 
principled professionalism can be and should be enhanced by education and 
training worldwide. Knowledge and skills in public administration, gover- 
nance and government, management, and public policy areas are “specialized 
knowledge,” professional knowledge with standards of excellence and respon- 
sibility. Some of these professionals may occasionally turn into philosopher 
kings, but all of them have an ethical and professional role to temper down 
extremity and moderate the villainous tyrants, individuals with little or no 
regards for wisdom and rationality. Knowledge plays the pivotal role in 
maintaining and improving the integrity of the global systems, and producing 
and disseminating specialized knowledge is an even more important role in 
promoting the forces of rationality, character, wisdom, and fairness in this age 
of heightened complexities, contradictions, chaos, and madness. 

The aim and purpose of this global encyclopedia is to produce firsthand 
specialized knowledge in the areas of public administration, public policy, 
governance, and management for the entire world. It is the world’s largest of its 
kind, the most comprehensive, and an all-encompassing inclusive professional 
knowledge publication on the above tree fields with over 2000 entry essays or 
chapters of short, medium, and long sizes. The purpose is to disseminate and 
expand the specialized knowledge in the above areas for more sound decisions 
and implementation to serve public good, and for tempering and moderating 
the extremes in politics, military, and business organizations. Therefore, grad- 
uate and undergraduate students as well as instructors teaching courses and 
conducting research in public administration, public policy, governance, polit- 
ical science, sociology, and business management will find a wealth of infor- 
mation and knowledge in this global encyclopedia. Actually, the encyclopedia 
is not just for the people of specialized knowledge; it is for everyone, the 
general public and those interested in knowing how governments and public 
administration and policy processes work and should work. There are in the 
market a few large handbooks and small encyclopedias of public administra- 
tion and public policy, but none, none-whatsoever, comes even close to the 
magnitude of this huge or rather gigantic knowledge project in either scope or 
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size as well as the sheer depth and number of contributing entry chapters 
presented in this publication. 

The scope and features of the project is wide open and unlimited, with 
diversity in perspectives, depth, standard, and quality that characterize the 
content of this global knowledge project. While digested knowledge is a key 
word in this encyclopedia, analytical, empirical, descriptive, and theoretical 
approaches and methods used in the preparation of the entries are enlightening 
to readers. Diversity in content and standardized structural uniformity are key 
features of the publication. The first edition of this publication covers just over 
1000 entries — short, medium, and long sizes — in 2018 in both print [in 6214 
pages and 8 hard cover print bound volumes] and electronic version online. 
This publication serves as a vibrant, up-to-date, most valuably reliable source 
of global knowledge in the fields of public administration, public policy, 
governance, and management. 

This global encyclopedia has a history starting in 2015. It has gone through 
stages with an enormous amount of efforts by everyone involved: the authors, 
section/associate editors, and the publishing staff who have been working 
nonstop, day and night, to help accomplish the objectives of this project. It is 
the product of a genuine teamwork of collaboration and communication on a 
large global scale. It is amazing and honoring to see how huge projects like this 
encyclopedia can and do get accomplished through teamwork, collaboration, 
and unpaid contributions of thousands of scholars and practitioners across the 
world. We all are delighted to see the first edition of this publication out. 

Organization: As expected, all entry titles are organized alphabetically, and 
in the case of some specific countries or regions, titles are followed with a 
comma and name of the country. For the purpose of organization and acqui- 
sition of contributing entries, the entire encyclopedia was designed with 
sections and section editors in mind; it was organized into the main areas 
and subareas of each of the three fields of public administration, public policy, 
and governance. All major areas and subareas of public administration were 
structured under, for example, comparative and development public and 
administration, public personnel/human resource management, public sector 
labor relations, organization theory and behavior, budgeting and financial 
management, accounting and financial management, social policy, economic 
policy, and so on. Certain countries and regions as well as some crosscutting 
issues like globalization or science and technology have been treated as 
separate areas to have a focus on. 

These areas and their subareas have been organized into sections with each 
section assigned to and carried out by section editors serving as associate 
editors in charge of specific sections, with some covering multiple sections like 
ethics and leadership. Each section covered a range of 50—200 entries, with 
entries that include a range of short (2000-3000 words), medium (3000—5000 
words), and long (5000—10000 words) essays or chapters. While entries are 
digested knowledge with clear structural and expected quality contents, they 
all have had to follow structural standards. The overall average length of 
entries for all three categories is about 15 pages, double spaced, long. The 
process has involved stages starting with generation of over 2200 tentative 
topics, then identification and recruitment of associate editors who then 
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recruited contributing authors, followed by endless email communications 
with authors and the publishing staff at Springer, reviews and revisions of 
entry chapters, and eventual production and immediate publication of the 
entries online first. Participants: It is the contributing participants who have 
made this project possible, from the start to the finish. Voluntary and unpaid 
commitments, dedication, delivery, quality, cooperation, collaboration, and 
teamwork are the words that describe the quality of people involved in the 
progress and accomplishment of this global knowledge project. They include 
the contributing authors of single and multiple entries, section/associate edi- 
tors and their co-editors, and the publishing staff. Over 2500 authors are 
involved in the project with over 1200 who have contributed to this First 
Edition. The authors and editors represent most if not all countries and regions 
ofthe entire world, making the project a truly global and certainly international 
in both scope of coverage and comprehensiveness of the topics, depth of 
content, and diversity. I am most honored to have the collaboration, coopera- 
tion, contributions, as well as support and collegial encouragement of these 
people from around the world. It is they who have made this publication 
possible. This, they all have been doing unpaid and purely for scholarly and 
collegial contribution purposes — amazingly rewarding! My deepest gratitude 
and appreciations to them all. As members of the editorial leadership team, the 
names and pictures of all section editors are listed in this publication, as they 
deserve the most recognition for their immense contributions to the accom- 
plishment of the publication. Again, I am humbled and honored. 

Additionally, I must acknowledge and express my deep appreciations to the 
Springer team for this project: to (a) the architects of the project, Lorraine 
Klimowich, Michel Hermann, and Nichols Philipson; then (b) the project 
manager Alexa Steele who has delivered an impeccably super service and 
support system; with (c) an equally dedicated and efficient staff team of several 
rotating experienced professionals from different parts of world so they could/ 
can offer support services nonstop, 24 h, 7 days a week, including weekend 
and holidays to all section editors and authors, as well as myself. I would like 
to specifically thank Meghna Singh, Monika Garg, and their predecessors, as 
well as the production staff under Kavipriya Venkataraman, all of whom 
tirelessly and nonstop have worked with me, the authors, and associate editors. 
My sincere and deep appreciations to all of them — I truly appreciate the 
publisher (Springer) for undertaking this global knowledge project and for 
having faith in me delivering it. I am grateful and honored. 

Finally, two doctoral students (now Ph.D. candidates) serving as my former 
and current Research Assistants for the last 3 years must be acknowledged and 
recognized: first, Arjola Balilaj, who assisted with the early stage of the project 
by generating many tentative topics; then Meena Subedi, who picked up where 
Arjola left. She has been working with me and the Springer staff like a solid 
team; I hope she will be able to continue as long as possible while working on 
her dissertation under my supervision and guidance as her committee chair. 
The names and photos of these student assistants as well as the Springer team 
members’ names and pictures also appear in this publication. 

As Editor-in-Chief, my role has been one of a team building, coordinating, 
providing support systems, being available and responding to questions and 
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offering clarifications, and simply one of a facilitator throughout. Although 
I have also authored a few entries and recruited a large number of entries, it is 
those participants noted above are the ones who have made this publication 
possible. My deepest gratitude to all of them. It has been a time consuming and 
highly demanding task for all involved, and I hope they also feel rewarded as 
they see the end product out; it certainly has been rewarding for me. We all 
hope this publication will contribute to advancing knowledge and expanding 
horizons in public administration, public policy, governance, and manage- 
ment, and help policy makers, administrators, and mangers in an increasingly 
complex world. 


Boca Raton, Florida Cordially 
May 17, 2018 Ali Farazmand 
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Synonyms 


Aborticide; 
Termination 


Feticide; Misbirth; Miscarriage; 


Definition 


Abortion is the termination of the process of ges- 
tation after the time when the zygote attaches itself 
to the uterine wall — normally 14 days after con- 
ception, but before the fetus is possibly capable of 
surviving on its own — normally 23—28 weeks 
from conception (Robinson 2015). A zygote is a 
fertilized ovum. An ovum is the mature sex cell 
generated by females in an ovary. Induced abor- 
tions are the intentional termination of a preg- 
nancy before the fetus can live independently. 
An abortion may be elective, which is based on 
a woman’s personal choice, or therapeutic. Ther- 
apeutic abortions are abortions performed to save 
the life of the pregnant woman, prevent harm to 
the pregnant woman’s physical or mental health, 
terminate a pregnancy where indications are that 
the child will have a significant increased chance 
of premature morbidity or otherwise disabled, or 
reduce the number of fetuses to lessen health risks 


associated with multiple pregnancies (James and 
Roche 2016). 

There are two types of common 
abortions — medical abortion and surgical abor- 
tion. A medical abortion is one that is brought 
about by taking medications that will end a preg- 
nancy. The alternative is surgical abortion, which 
ends a pregnancy by emptying the uterus 
(or womb) with special instruments (Dudley and 
Mueller 2000). Dilation and curettage are the 
standard pregnancy practice performed for rea- 
sons such as examination of the uterine lining 
for probable malignant cells, examination of 
abnormal bleeding, and abortion. Curettage refers 
to cleaning the walls of the uterus with a curette. 
Mifepristone is an antiprogestogenic steroid, used 
in the medical termination of pregnancy. Metho- 
trexate is an antimetabolite drug that works by 
separating fetal cells, consequently blocking the 
fetus from progressing any further. 

An embryo is the stage of prenatal develop- 
ment which extends from 2 to 8 weeks after fer- 
tilization for human beings. A fetus is a Latin 
word meaning offspring, bringing forth, or the 
hatching of young. Fertilization is the process 
that starts when a sperm connects with an ovum. 
It ends with the combining of chromosomes from 
both the sperm and ovum to produce a full set of 
chromosomes, which are 46 in most humans. 
A trimester is a period lasting 3 months. 
A human pregnancy is often divided into three 
trimesters (9 months), between fertilization to 
birth. Viability is the ability for the developing 
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fetus to live on its own if it were delivered by 
cesarean section or by normal delivery, and given 
expert medical care. This typically occurs some- 
time after the 21st week of gestation or the 19th 
week following fertilization. By about the 23rd 
week gestational age or the 21st week following 
fertilization, on the order of 60% of fetus can 
survive outside the womb. The US Supreme 
Court defines viability as “potentially able to live 
outside the mother’s womb, albeit with artificial 
aid.” Pro-choice is a belief that women should be 
given access to abortions if she wishes to termi- 
nate a pregnancy. Pro-life is a belief that human 
life becomes a human person during the concep- 
tion process when a unique DNA is produced. 
Thus the lives of all pre-embryos, embryos, and 
fetuses should be protected under law until birth. 


Introduction 


Abortion has been used as a social policy since the 
late eighteenth century in the United States. Abor- 
tion is an issue that women all around the world 
have encountered. Since 2011, nearly half of preg- 
nancies among American women were 
unintended, and about one in ten of these were 
terminated by abortion. Since the 1970s, there 
have been over 60 million unborn humans dis- 
posed through the policy of abortion. Women 
choose to have abortions for numerous reasons. 
Some feel they are too young for the duties of 
parenthood. Some are not in a stable relationship 
or worry about being a single parent. Financially, 
some cannot afford a child; some do not want their 
life’s or career goals disturbed. Some pregnancies 
involve health reasons such as unhealthy fetus. 
The US Supreme Court struggles with the issue 
of abortion and, at present, is more concerned with 
the process of abortion than whether or not abor- 
tion is an appropriate social policy. 


History 
The theoretical background of abortion requires 


members of the American political community to 
embrace the role of citizen-nachahmer, in the 
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pursuit of truth about public action and the inti- 
mate consequences from those actions (Slack 
2011). The core value of morality is an intimate 
social gospel, which citizen-nachahmer is charged 
with seeking through civic costly grace and 
through outward justice as holders of government 
positions. Dietrich Bonhoeffer rationalized that 
when the word of God and the “real” — the world 
created by God and given to us — are not in sync, it 
is the responsibility of the citizen-nachahmer and 
the government to modify the real so that it is in 
unity with the morality found in sacred document 
(Slack 2011). The Roman Catholics and other 
evangelical Christians form a major section within 
the pro-life society, which could also be viewed as 
citizen-nachahmer. These groups generally dis- 
agree with abortions and approve of executions 
related to convicted murderers. Pro-life supporters 
would allow abortions under the following 
circumstances: 


e Some would allow abortions only if needed to 
save the woman’s life. 

e Some would allow abortions to women who 
have become pregnant through rape or incest. 

e Some would allow abortions for women who 
would suffer serious or permanent disability if 
the pregnancy were allowed to continue. 


Social and Medical Acceptance of Abortion 

in the United States 

In 1795, Marquis de Sade published his La 
Philosophie dans le boudoir, in which he pro- 
posed the use of induced abortion for social rea- 
sons and as a means of population control and in 
the social acceptance of abortion in the United 
States. Prior to Marquis de Sade, induced abortion 
had not been discussed in public; de Sade’s writ- 
ings about induced abortion received the vocal 
point which begin to spread in Western society. 
For medical justifications, abortion was also 
viewed as an acceptable alternative to the cesarean 
section procedure. The first such modern refer- 
ence was by William Cooper, a Doctor of Medi- 
cine in London who in 1769 suggested the 
possibility of inducing abortion as an alternative 
to the cesarean operation, in order to resolve 
undeliverable pregnancies in cases of pelvic 
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disproportion (Farr 1980). This medial justifica- 
tion was accepted by many obstetricians in 
Europe, and during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, “the indications, especially in Germany, 
were extended to include tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease, nephritis, and certain forms of psychosis” 
(Page 1972). By 1880, all states had regulated 
abortion, but many states continued to permit 
abortions when there was a threat to the life of 
the mother or a serious threat to her health as 
determined by a physician (Mohr 1978). 


Abortion and the American Medical 
Association 

The American Medical Association (AMA) was 
formed in 1847; this association quickly made the 
criminalization of abortion one of its highest pri- 
orities, a move based not on moral objections to 
abortion but rather because the issue served so 
well as the center of the new organization’s pro- 
fessionalizing project (Starr 1982). The objective 
of the AMA society was not to forbid all abor- 
tions; the AMA suggested that physicians should 
regulate the terms under which any abortions took 
place. The AMA would change its opinion from 
the nineteenth century to the post-World War II 
era. In 1970, the AMA voted in favor of legal 
abortion, thereby reversing its campaign of some 
100 years earlier to criminalize the procedure 
(Joffe et al. 2004). The AMA resolution that was 
passed by its House of Delegates contained the 
statement that doctors should not provide abor- 
tions “in mere acquiescence to the patient’s 
demand” (Halfmann 2003). 


Abortion as a Tool for Population Control 

During the nineteenth-century struggles of a fast- 
growing population, abortion was encouraged as a 
form of limiting the “consequences” of immigra- 
tion. During the beginning of the late nineteenth 
century, immigrants were mainly from Eastern 
and Southern Europe and Russia, many of the 
Jewish faith. After World War I, the mood in 
America continued to favor restricting immigra- 
tion. Abortion found effectiveness in the nine- 
teenth century as the country became more 
industrial, and hence, larger families (needed on 
the farm) were not needed in factory life — in fact 


larger families became a liability of cost in the 
emerging urban life. 

The Comstock Law of 1873 declared birth 
control and abortion information obscene and 
banned it from the US mail. Many states passed 
laws against contraception because there was a 
fear that immigrant groups tended to have larger 
numbers of children than white Americans born in 
the United States. White Americans feared that 
immigrants had come to dominate society if 
white, Protestant women did not have more 
babies. In 1920, Margaret Sanger, advocate of 
planned parenting (now known as Planned Par- 
enthood) and founder of the American Birth Con- 
trol League, wrote “Racial Quotas in 
Immigration” for her Birth Control Review, advo- 
cating controlled immigration of slaves, Hebrews, 
and Latinos because of their “lesser intelligence 
abilities.” Sanger’s Planned Parenthood guided 
the battle to have the Comstock Law reversed. In 
1932, Sanger’s article, “A Plan for Peace,” in 
Birth Control Review suggested a Congressional 
Department to keep the doors of immigration 
closed to certain aliens, such as the feeble minded, 
epileptic, prostitutes, and criminals. The Com- 
stock Law was declared unconstitutional in 
1938, although state laws against birth control 
remained. 


Types of Abortion 


Medical Abortions 

Medical abortions became available in the United 
States in the early 1970s. The procedure is nonin- 
vasive and involves no surgical instruments. Dur- 
ing this procedure, anesthesia is not involved, and 
with this particular abortion, drugs are given 
orally or via injection. Medical abortions demand 
multiple visits to the doctor. With the medical 
abortions, women may see the insides of the 
womb as it is forced out, and it is common that 
the bleeding occurs more after medical abortions 
than after a surgical abortion. 

In 2003, methotrexate and mifepristone were 
the drugs that became available in the United 
States in order to induce abortion. Methotrexate 
works by separating fetal cells, consequently 


blocking the fetus from progressing any further. 
Methotrexate is used in union with misoprostol, 
which is a prostaglandin (fatty acid) that arouses 
contractions of the uterus. Methotrexate may be 
taken within 49 h after the first day of the last 
menstrual cycle. An injection of methotrexate is 
injected on the first visit to the doctor. On the 
second visit, which is normally within a span of 
1 week from the first visit, the woman is vaginally 
given misoprostol to stimulate the contractions of 
the uterus. Within 2 weeks after the second visit, 
the woman will flush out the insides of the uterus; 
this in turn ends the pregnancy. To ensure that the 
abortion is effectively complete, a follow-up visit is 
highly recommended. Mifepristone works by hin- 
dering the achievement of progesterone, which is a 
hormone necessary for pregnancy to carry on. In 
2000, mifepristone was approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) as an alternative to 
surgical abortion. Mifepristone may be taken 
within 49 h after the first day of the last menstrual 
cycle; the woman is given a single mifepristone 
pill. After 2 days of taking the mifepristone pill, the 
woman returns to the doctor to determine if the 
pregnancy has been aborted; if the pregnancy has 
not been aborted, the doctor then gives the woman 
two misoprostol pills, which in turn will cause the 
uterus to contract. During the third visit, the doctor 
will observe via ultrasound that the abortion is 
carried out fully. If the pregnancy has not been 
aborted by the third visit, a surgical abortion is 
then carried out; surgical abortions are utilized 
due to the fact that the fetus may be impaired. 


Surgical Abortions 

Surgical abortions are one of the most common 
utilized abortions. During the first 12 weeks, suc- 
tion aspiration or vacuum abortion is the most 
common method. This particular type of abortion 
is known as the manual vacuum aspiration (MVA) 
abortion, and it involves the removal of the fetus 
or embryo, placenta, and membranes by suction 
using a manual pump. The electric vacuum aspi- 
ration (EVA) method uses an electric pump. Man- 
ual vacuum aspiration is known as “mini-suction” 
and menstrual withdrawal. The manual vacuum 
aspiration can be used in early pregnancy and 
does not involve cervical dilation. 
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Dilation and curettage (D&C) is the second 
most used method of surgical abortion. Dilation 
and curettage is the standard pregnancy practice 
performed for reasons such as examination of the 
uterine lining for probable malignant cells, exam- 
ination of abnormal bleeding, and abortion. Curet- 
tage refers to cleaning the walls of the uterus with 
a curette. Dilation and curettage involves gentle 
stretching of the cervix with a series of dilators or 
specific medications The inside of the uterus 1s at 
that time removed with a tube attached to a suction 
machine, and the walls of the uterus are cleaned 
using a slender loop called a curette. During the 
15th week of gestation up until the 26th week, 
there are other techniques that are required to be 
used. Dilation and evacuation (D&E) consists of 
opening the cervix of the uterus and evacuating it 
using surgical utensils and suction. 

Some of the advantages of the surgical abor- 
tion are that it is usually done as a 1 day outpatient 
procedure; the procedure takes roughly around 
10-15 min, bleeding after the abortion lasts for 
duration of 5 days or less, and the woman does not 
visually witness the products of her womb being 
removed. The disadvantages are that this practice 
is invasive, and infections may occur. 


Abortion and the Law 


Abortion has been a legal procedure in the United 
States since 1973. In 1973, Roe vs. Wade, 410 US 
113 overturned abortion laws in the United States 
by making it legal for all women to receive an 
abortion during the first trimester of pregnancy. 
The Roe vs. Wade court cases have advanced 
toward a more legal right to decide who gets the 
privilege of deciding when abortions are deemed 
legal. Legally, with the Roe vs. Wade, 410 US 
113 rulings, within the third trimester of a 
woman’s pregnancy, the unborn child reaches a 
point of viability which grants it the right not to be 
aborted. There are certain exemptions to this 
ruling, such as heinous events such as rape, incest, 
or if the birth shall bring harm to the well-being of 
the mother. The legalization in 1973 advanced 
abortion to the forefront of both the political and 
legal debates where it remains in today’s societal 
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debates, with advocates and challengers mixed up 
in encounters over what type of problem it is and 
what can and should be done about it. Politically 
and legally, Roe vs. Wade, 410 US 113 1s the not 
the only Supreme Court ruling related to abortion. 
Other cases that followed the Roe vs. Wade, 
410 US 113 case were the Akron vs. Akron Center 
for Reproductive Health, 462 US 416, 431-39 
(1983), Webster v. Reproduction Health Services, 
492 US 490, 507-11 (1989), and Planned Parent- 
hood vs. Casey, 505 US 833, 846-53 (1992). 

The Planned Parenthood vs. Casey, 505 US 
833, 846-53 Supreme Court ruling placed more 
restrictions and limitations on abortion. Planned 
Parenthood vs. Casey, 505 US 833, 846—53 ruling 
sanctioned that there be a 24 h waiting period and 
a minor needing to have parental consent, and the 
abortion provider has to be responsible and 
required to retain records as being legitimate. 
The Planned Parenthood vs. Casey, 505 US 
833, 846-53 ruling also provided the fairness 
and equivalence of both men and women by 
declaring a spousal consent clause unconstitu- 
tional under the 14th amendment; this means the 
husbands should not have an unconstitutional 
rejection over a female’s decision to have an 
abortion. 

The Supreme Court sets standards concerning 
significant social policy issues, and their former 
rulings act as a key character in determining the 
correct and fair-minded choice on the issue. The 
verdicts of the Supreme Court rest very pro- 
foundly on the judges who hold positions as 
Supreme Court justices. A more liberal-minded 
Supreme Court would passionately sponsor the 
woman’s right to decide what she does with her 
own body. On the other hand, a Supreme Court 
that consists of more conservative judges would 
be more persuaded to compete with making pro- 
nouncements that would intensify the precedent 
established in Roe vs. Wade, 410 US 113. 

In 1992, the Supreme Court in Planned Par- 
enthood of Southeastern Pennsylvania vs. Casey, 
505 US 833 overruled Roe’s strict trimester preg- 
nancy policy of state abortion regulation and 
replaced it with the “undue burden” standard. 
The obscurity of the undue burden standard per- 
mitted several states to endorse an assortment of 


restrictive abortion laws. Restrictive state abortion 
regulations may persuade the possibility of 
women aborting an undesirable pregnancy in 
two ways. First, these restrictive abortion laws 
may cost financial costs such as out-of-pocket 
cost of the abortion, expenses on travel and 
accommodations, lost work time, and/or 
childcare expenses to increase. Additionally, 
the emotional burdens such as guilt, remorse, 
regret, humiliation, and psychological trauma 
experienced by women getting an abortion may 
arise. Second, restrictive abortion laws may 
lessen the access of abortion amenities by con- 
densing the quantity of abortion providers 
resulting in an increase in women’s search locat- 
ing an abortion provider and time costs associ- 
ated with obtaining an abortion. The more 
restrictive the abortion law, the costlier the abor- 
tion. If abortions become too overpriced, women 
may have less of them. The method in which 
restrictive state abortion laws modify women’s 
pregnancy resolution decision-making calculus 
can be fairly answered. 

In 2003, Congress and President Bush 
approved the Partial-Birth Abortion Ban Act of 
2003 (Public Law 108-105, 117 Stat. 1201, 
18 U.S.C. § 1531, PBA Ban), which rules out 
the dilation and extraction (D&X). The D&X 
procedure can be performed both after late-term 
miscarriages and in late-term abortions. In 2004, 
another legal decision that modified the lawful- 
ness of abortion is the Unborn Victims of Violence 
Act of 2004 (Public Law 108-212). The Unborn 
Victims of Violence Act of 2004 (Public Law 
108-212) proposed that any violent crime against 
a pregnant woman counts as two separate crimes: 
one against the woman herself and the other 
against the unborn child. This, in turn, has height- 
ened the debated discussions regarding abortion 
for the reason that it appears as an oxymoron to 
permit the fetus to be measured as a person in 
illegitimate proceedings, nevertheless, still allo- 
wing abortion to be regarded to as permissible. 
This further adds to abortion being viewed as a 
social policy due to the fact that it is conflicting to 
provide a fetus rights as a human while still 
granting a woman the legal right to decide on 
abortion as an option. 


Conclusion 


Abortion is viewed as a social problem in the 
United States. Some abortions are turned to as 
the outcome of societal pressures such as the 
disapproval of single motherhood, people with 
disabilities, scarce monetary funding for families, 
or lack of access to or rejection of contraceptive 
methods. For almost two centuries, women’s 
reproductive procedures, including abortion, 
have drawn the awareness of a wide range of 
social players such as medical professionals, pol- 
iticians, religious groups, legal professionals, sci- 
entists, women’s rights organizations, and several 
other groups and individuals taking a keen interest 
in the issue. Abortion has continuously held a 
significant place in the sociopolitical debates, 
uneasily placed in the crossing of medicine, 
women’s rights, and morality. The right to life, 
the right to liberty, the right to security of person, 
and the right to reproductive health are all major 
issues of human rights that are sometimes used as 
explanation for the presence or absence of laws 
influencing abortion. 

In places where abortion is legal, detailed 
conditions have to be met before a woman may 
obtain a safe, legal abortion. In the United States, 
these prerequisites usually are determined by the 
age of the fetus, often using a trimester-based 
system to regulate the view of legality, or as in 
the or on a doctor’s appraisal of the fetus’ viabil- 
ity. Also, some authorities require a waiting 
period before the abortion procedure, prescribe 
the distribution of information on fetal develop- 
ment, or require that parents be contacted if their 
minor daughter requests an abortion. One of the 
most problematic things to debate when it comes 
to abortion is how to make a broad policy that 
satisfies the needs of majority of individuals in a 
given society minus concentrating exclusively 
on the extreme conservative outlook, the extreme 
liberal outlook, or the numerous moderate out- 
looks on the issues of abortion. Policymakers 
must remember that a decent policy does not 
rest on life-threatening views but tries to cover 
as many points of views while being conscious of 
the fact that one is not able to please every person 
in society. 
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Synonyms 


Nonappearance; Shirking; Work attendance 


Definition 


Absenteeism is the failure to report for work as 
scheduled. 
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Introduction: The Problems 
and Consequences of Absenteeism 


Absenteeism is a problem in many organizations. 
It has a number of negative consequences for 
society at large, organizations, colleagues, and 
employees. 

Apart from the economic consequences 
such as sickness allowances, healthcare treat- 
ment, pay for temps or overtime pay, lost 
productivity, etc., there are also a number of 
personal costs. For the involved person, sickness 
absence may have major consequences such as a 
poorer life quality, loss of identity if away from 
work for long periods of time, lack of social 
contact to colleagues, worries about own health, 
loss of professional competences, and perhaps 
even discharge. There are also consequences 
for the colleagues of the absentee, such as 
increased workload when substituting the absent 
colleague. 

The many negative consequences mean that 
absenteeism is on the agenda in many HR depart- 
ments. Hence, the hunt for a final solution to 
eliminate absenteeism has started in many organi- 
zations. Also in academia, research in finding 
explanations for absenteeism has an ever increas- 
ing attention. 

In many organizations, absenteeism has been 
allowed to grow as it has been tabooed as belong- 
ing to privacy. Today absenteeism is considered a 
natural and integrated focus area in many organi- 
zations. This is a positive development as absen- 
teeism should be considered a strategic issue for 
any management. 

Absenteeism is higher within the public sector 
than in the private sector. There can be many 
reasons for the relatively high absenteeism in the 
public sector such as greater social responsibility, 
less focus on the bottom line, other types of jobs, 
and other types of professionals. However, there is 
a great variety in absenteeism across comparable 
organizations within the same sector with similar 
profiles for jobs and employees. This may indicate 
that absenteeism is not just a matter of health, but 
also a result of local initiatives to reduce absen- 
teeism, management procedures, and absence cul- 
tures. Hence, individual workplace policies and 


practices either increase or decrease the motiva- 
tion to come to work. 


The Concept of Absence 


The traditional definition of absence is the “failure 
to be present at the appropriate time and in the 
appropriate place to meet the terms of the con- 
tract” (Gibson 1966). The contract can be more or 
less formal. 

Later in literature the above definition is devel- 
oped into “an individual’s lack of physical pres- 
ence at a given location and time when there is a 
social expectation for him or her to be there” 
(Martocchio and Harrison 1993). 

For both definitions it applies that absentee- 
ism is identified based on a concrete, measurable 
behavior — in other words, whether or not the 
person is (physically) present or not. But today 
an increasing number of employees work from 
home or in virtual offices, and thus the physical 
presence is not always decisive. Today, an 
employee is thus considered absent if the orga- 
nization expects him — stated in a formal or 
informal contract —to handle a number of tasks 
and/or functions which are then not handled, 
regardless of the physical position of the 
employee. Therefore a more contemporary and 
relevant definition would be: “Absenteeism is the 
failure to report for work as scheduled” (Johns 
2008). 

The described definitions do not distinguish 
between the different varieties of presence or 
absenteeism. Employees may hold four roles, 
they can be present at the workplace when 
(1) healthy and (2) ill and absent when (3) ill and 
(4) healthy. 

Managers have to pay special attention to 
employees who are ill but at work, employees 
who are healthy but not at work, and employees 
who are ill and not at work where the reason for 
the illness is caused by work-related issues. 

When employees are ill but still go to work, the 
so-called presenteeism, it has a number of conse- 
quences. Apart from the discomfort of the 
employees and the risk of being ill for a longer 
period of time, the employees are less effective. 


There 1s also a higher risk of failures and accidents 
and of infecting colleagues. 

The reasons for employees to come to work 
despite being ill may be fear of losing their jobs, to 
miss out on promotion, or losing earned income. It 
may also be out of consideration for customers or 
clients or colleagues so that they are not given 
more tasks or are called to work when supposed to 
be off duty. It may also simply be to avoid that 
own tasks are piling up on the desk. Finally, it 
might also be due to the company’s absence cul- 
ture including the manager’s reaction to and han- 
dling of the absence. 


Voluntary and Involuntary Absence 


Normally there are two types of absence — absence 
that cannot be avoided and absence that involves a 
certain degree of voluntariness or choice. In liter- 
ature the two types of absence have different 
designations such as voluntary/type B absence/ 
black/not certified contrary to involuntary/type 
A absence/white/certified (e.g., Chadwick-Jones 
et al. 1973; Geurts 1994; Steers and Rhodes 1978; 
Thomson et al. 2000). 

The standard for unavoidable, involuntary 
absence is subject to interpretation and can be 
set by the individual or by consensus in the 
work groups or departments (Chadwick-Jones 
et al. 1973). 

Absenteeism is thus a result of the environment 
and surroundings of an individual person as well 
as an actual choice. A person’s decision either to 
be absent or present may thus be influenced by 
contrary issues. Some persons are therefore absent 
even if healthy from a medical point of view, 
whereas others go to work despite being ill. 

The involuntary absence is certified illness or 
other legitimate periods of absence such as funeral 
attendance, illness in the family, and transporta- 
tion problems due to weather. This kind of 
absence is outside the immediate control of the 
person. 

The voluntary absence is not related to illness 
and is under the immediate control of the person. 
Voluntary absence is based on an individual 
choice or the individual’s norm. This kind of 
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absence is avoidable and can be affected by vari- 
ous motivational factors. 

In practice, it is of course difficult to distin- 
guish between the two kinds of absence. In Den- 
mark there are no estimates for the proportions of 
the two kinds of absence. In Holland it has been 
estimated that up to 85% of all illness periods are 
based on an actual choice or a decision taken by 
the individual rather than on the advice of a doctor 
(Geurts 1994). Part of this absence is naturally 
actual, short-term illness, such as the flu, where 
the doctor is not ordinarily consulted. 

It is important to distinguish between volun- 
tary and involuntary absence when it comes to 
how absence is measured and used in analyses 
forming the basis for absence initiatives in orga- 
nizations. Since exclusively voluntary absence is 
influenced by various motivational factors, this 
kind of absence should be in focus. The voluntary 
absence is often shorter periods of time, whereas 
the involuntary absence is related to illness and 
often results in longer periods of absence 
(Chadwick-Jones et al. 1982). In statistical ana- 
lyses, the number of absence periods is 
recommended as a measure for the voluntary 
absence rather than the duration as a count of 
days. It might also be recommendable to omit 
absence periods of certain durations in order to 
avoid absence which most probably may be 
labeled as involuntary, in the analyses. 

In order to identify a pattern, it is still a good 
idea to register all kinds of absence including a 
number of days and periods and also the week- 
days for the absence. But for cause-effect ana- 
lyses, where the intention is to explain the 
voluntary absence by means of a number of fac- 
tors such as well-being, strain, age, gender, etc., 
absence periods are recommended. 


Short- and Long-Term Absence 


It is important to distinguish between short- and 
long-term absence since the reasons for the two 
kinds of absence may differ. Long-term absence is 
often a better indicator for the employee’s health, 
whereas the short-term and frequent absence is 
more often related to the job satisfaction in the 
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broad sense — that is, the voluntary absence as 
mentioned above. 

All short-term absence is however not related to 
an actual choice to be absent (for instance, funeral 
attendance), and at the same time, the long-term 
absence may also be related to the job situation; it 
may be caused by strain. It is therefore always 
important to focus on the reasons for both short- 
and long-term absence in order to find out if some- 
thing can be changed in the work environment. 

It is particularly important to follow up on 
short-term absence, if there is a pattern in the 
absence since this may indicate that the reasons 
for the absence are to be found in the work envi- 
ronment. Some employees are frequently absent 
on special weekdays, Mondays or Fridays or after 
holidays. Others have increased absence after cer- 
tain tasks and others again are generally absent 
more frequently. 

It is always important to follow up on long- 
term absence. The reason for this is that there is a 
risk that the connection to the workplace becomes 
more unstable or even disappears. It is thus impor- 
tant to contact the ill employee so as to secure 
that he/she quickly gets back, possibly on changed 
conditions. 


The Determinants of Absence 


Absence is a multidisciplinary research area. 
Thus, it has been viewed as a form of worker 
deviance (sociology), a result of labor-leisure 
trade-off (economics), a reaction to illness 
(medicine), a violation of the contract (law), and 
many more (Johns 2008). As a consequence of the 
multi-disciplinarity in the research, the explana- 
tory determinants of absence are related to many 
different areas, such as personal characteristics of 
the employee and the manager, factors related to 
the job situation, the manager behavior, and the 
absence cultures. 

Most previous research on absence takes its 
spring in an individual approach. This approach 
relies on the assumption that motivation to be 
absent from work is determined by either personal 
characteristics or individual responses to the job 
situation. 


One of the most acknowledged contributions 
to absence literature is “A Process Model of 
Employee Attendance” (Steers and Rhodes 
1978). This model describes how personal char- 
acteristics, e.g., gender and age, directly influence 
the ability to attend work and indirectly influence 
attendance motivation, the latter having the pri- 
mary impact on attendance. 

Personal characteristics influence the individ- 
ual’s values and expectations as regards his/her 
job, and these again influence job satisfaction. Job 
satisfaction directly influences attendance motiva- 
tion. Pressure to attend, such as work group norms 
and work ethics, directly influences attendance 
motivation. Attendance motivation is furthermore 
a result of the individual’s evaluation of the job 
situation. Thus, the job situation, such as the man- 
agement style and co-worker relations, influences 
job satisfaction, and job satisfaction influences 
attendance motivation. The model is named “pro- 
cess” because of its cyclical nature, where atten- 
dance behavior has a reverse effect on the job 
situation, pressures to attend, and finally atten- 
dance motivation. 


Personal Characteristics 


The employees’ personal characteristics such as 
gender and age have proven to be of major impor- 
tance for absenteeism but also their managers’ 
personal characteristics influence the 
absenteeism — directly as well as in interaction 
with the employees’ personal characteristics. 
Research shows that managers’ personal char- 
acteristics interact with their employees’ personal 
characteristics in the way that the bigger the dif- 
ferences between manager and employees as to 
personal characteristics, the less attracted are the 
employees to the organization (Perry et al. 1999). 
The assumption behind this is that individuals 
who are alike as to demography also share 
values and opinions. Individuals who are alike 
within the organization are more inclined to have 
the same attitude to absenteeism, and they will 
to a great extent develop the same absence behav- 
ior (Rentsch and Steel 2003). The interaction 
between the managers’ gender and those of the 
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employees has 
(Lokke 2008). 


been confirmed empirically 


Management’s Importance 
for the Absence Culture 


An absence culture is a key construct defined as 
“the set of shared understandings about absence 
legitimacy in a given organization and the 
established “custom and practice” of employee 
absence behaviour and its control (e.g., predomi- 
nant supervisory styles and worker beliefs 
about co-workers’ attendance behaviour)” (Johns 
and Nicholson 1982, p. 136). Furthermore, 
Chadwick-Jones et al. (1982, p. 7) state that 
“The nature of this culture is known by 
employees, though partially and imperfectly, but 
to that extent absences are regulated by the norm. 
Thus, the norm is what they collectively recognize 
(usually with management collusion) as suitable 
and appropriate for people in their job, their unit, 
their organization, given the particular conditions, 
both physical and social, of tasks, pay, status, and 
discipline.” 

The definitions above shed light on managers’ 
role in reducing employee absence. 

The manager influences the culture in three 
ways. First and foremost the absence culture is 
influenced by the manager’s own absence behav- 
ior because the manager is the role model for the 
employees. The employees observe the absence 
behavior of their manager and thus learn what is 
legitimate, and then they adjust their own behav- 
ior according to this norm. Investigations in the 
private as well as in the public sectors show a clear 
cohesion between managers having a substantial 
absenteeism and their employees having a sub- 
stantial absenteeism (Kristensen et al. 2006; 
Løkke 2008). To some extent, managers can thus 
control the absenteeism among their employees 
by being a good example. 

The way in which the manager talks about the 
absence norm and the consequences of absentee- 
ism for the organization also influences the 
absence culture. Add to this the disciplinary con- 
sequences of the absence which the manager 
uses, such as summons for sickness status 
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meetings, written warnings, less bonus, fewer 
challenging working tasks, and fewer develop- 
ment opportunities. 

Finally, the absence culture is influenced by the 
general leadership style of the manager. Results 
show a link between long-term absence for 
females and poor management quality measured 
by the extent to which the immediate superior 
ensures that the individual staff member has 
good development opportunities, gives high pri- 
ority to job satisfaction, is a good work planner, 
and is good at solving conflicts (Lund et al. 2005). 
Furthermore, it seems that absence decreases if 
managers perform a transformational leadership 
style (Westerlund et al. 2010; Zhu et al. 2005). 
A transformational management style is charac- 
terized by the four 1s — inspiring motivation, 
individualized considerations, intellectual stimu- 
lation, and idealized influence (Avolio et al. 
1991); thus there are individual considerations 
for the needs and working skills of the employee. 
The transformational manager also acts as role 
model and is a good example and continuously 
expresses the values on which his management 
style is based. 


Conclusion: From Sick to Healthy 
Absenteeism 


All organizations should work for a natural and 
healthy level of absenteeism for employees and 
managers. The aim is not to eliminate all absence 
because this would mean that employees at times 
are coming to work although they are ill, because 
flus, fevers, and the like will always exist. This 
so-called presenteeism is unhealthy for the orga- 
nizations because it results in less efficiency, more 
accidents, a risk of infecting colleagues, and a risk 
of being absent for a longer period. Reasons and 
consequences of presenteeism are a growing 
research area. 

Apart from taking into consideration a certain 
level of healthy absenteeism, the organizations 
should not have any excuses for not dealing with 
the sick absenteeism, understood as the absence 
that is caused by working conditions and which 
can be influenced by various initiatives. 
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Research shows that the reasons for absentee- 
ism are to be found in the working environment, 
including the management, the job characteristics, 
and the prevailing absence cultures. Also a num- 
ber of financial determinants are important such as 
wages, number of working hours, sick leave 
allowances, the financial fluctuations in society, 
etc. Finally, the personal characteristics, disposi- 
tions, and of course the health play an 
important role. 


Cross-References 


Organizational Life Cycles 
Organizational Pathology 
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Abusive Leadership 

Lindie H. Liang and Douglas J. Brown 
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Waterloo, Waterloo, ON, Canada 
Synonyms 


Abusive supervision; Abusive supervisory behav- 


lors; Destructive leadership; Supervisor 
undermining; Supervisory abuse; Tyrannical 
leadership 


Introduction: What Is Abusive 
Leadership? 


There exists a litany of disparate constructs for 
describing abusive leadership, such as abusive 
supervision, petty tyranny, supervisor aggression, 
supervisor incivility, supervisor undermining, 
workplace bullying, and negative mentoring 
experience. Although these terminologies differ 
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in describing abusive leadership, they all overlap 
to some degree. One dominant construct in the 
literature that has a unifying theoretical frame- 
work is abusive supervision, which is defined as 
subordinates’ perceptions of the extent to which 
their supervisors engage in the prolonged display 
of nonphysical hostile verbal and nonverbal 
behaviors—such as public ridiculing and belit- 
tling, taking credit for subordinates’ work, giving 
subordinates the silent treatment, and invading 
subordinates’ privacy (Tepper 2000). 

The construct definition of abusive supervision 
is characterized by three key features. First, abu- 
sive supervision is subordinates’ perceptions of 
their supervisors’ behaviors. As such, whether 
their supervisors’ behaviors are actually abusive 
or not is based on the subordinates’ subjective 
assessment. Second, abusive supervision is a con- 
tinued and sustained act of nonphysical hostility. 
Thus, the supervisors’ hostile behaviors are not 
considered abusive if they occur infrequently. 
Finally, supervisors engage in abusive supervision 
to achieve certain goals. Although it is often 
assumed that supervisors engage in such behav- 
iors to harm their subordinates, supervisors who 
engage in abusive supervision may not necessar- 
ily have the intent to cause harm; rather, they may 
engage in abusive supervision to elicit high sub- 
ordinate performance, to send a clear message 
to subordinates, or to deter other subordinates 
from engaging in certain behaviors in the future 
(Tepper 2007). 


Consequences of Abusive Supervision 


Although it occurs infrequently, abusive supervi- 
sion incurs significant costs for all parties 
involved. From an organizational perspective, 
supervisory abuse is financially costly in terms 
of its effects on employee productivity and job 
performance, absenteeism, turnover intentions, 
job attitudes, and employee retaliation. For the 
immediate target, supervisory abuse negatively 
affects their physical and psychological well- 
being, as well as the well-being of their family 
members and coworkers. Given the far-reaching 
impact of abusive supervision, it is not surprising 
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that a plethora of studies have been conducted to 
better understand why and under what conditions 
the negative consequences of abusive supervision 
can be exacerbated or overcome. The section 
below summarizes the consequences of abusive 
supervision as well as the key explanatory mech- 
anisms and boundary conditions. 


Subordinate Retaliation and Aggression 
There is a robust relationship between abusive 
supervision and subsequent subordinate retalia- 
tion or subordinate aggression. Abused subordi- 
nates frequently directly retaliate by engaging in 
aggression directed at their supervisors, such as 
acting rudely toward their supervisors, publicly 
embarrassing their supervisors, and refusing to 
talk to their supervisors. They also engage in 
aggression directed at the organization, such as 
putting little effort into work, taking property 
from work without permission, and coming in 
late to work without permission. In addition, 
abused subordinates engage in aggression 
directed at their coworkers, such as making fun 
of their coworkers, acting rudely toward their 
coworkers, and publicly embarrassing their 
coworkers. Meta-analytic results have shown 
that the relationship between abusive supervision 
and subordinate aggression directed at the super- 
visor is the most robust, followed by aggression 
directed at the organization, and aggression 
directed at coworkers. 

There are several mechanisms that can explain 
why abused subordinates engage in aggression 
directed at their supervisors, organization, and 
coworkers. One such mechanism is the social 
exchange explanation. Social exchange theory is 
one of the most influential theories of workplace 
relationships and behaviors (Cropanzano and 
Mitchell 2005). A basic tenet of social exchange 
theory is that the relationships between supervi- 
sors and subordinates evolve over time into a 
mutually trusting relationships, and people within 
these relationships have the implicit expectation 
that when a party does another party a favor this 
favor will be returned in kind in the future. As 
such, a social exchange relationship is dependent 
on the mutual trust of both parties. In the work- 
place, employees may develop a reciprocal and 
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mutually trusting relationship with their organiza- 
tion and may have the expectation that their loy- 
alty and hard work will be rewarded by their 
organization. However, abusive supervision 
entails behaviors such as constantly criticizing 
subordinates’ work and not giving subordinates 
the credit that they deserve, and such treatment 
may violate employees’ expectations that their 
organization values and cares about them; as a 
result, employees may come to believe that their 
commitment to the organization will never be 
recognized and rewarded. Hence, abusive super- 
vision could lower subordinates’ perceptions of 
the quality of their exchange relationship with 
their organization, which in turn results in subor- 
dinate retaliation directed at their supervisor, at 
their organization, or at their coworkers. 

Another theory that explains the abuse- 
ageression relationship is self-determination the- 
ory (Deci & Ryan 2000). Self-determination the- 
ory advocates that humans possess three 
fundamental psychological needs: the needs for 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness. The need 
for autonomy refers to the drive to initiate actions 
that are consistent with one’s integrated sense of 
self without any external influence. The need for 
competence refers to the desire for mastery of the 
environment and the desire to successfully engage 
in challenging tasks to attain desired outcomes. 
Finally, the need for relatedness refers to the need 
to experience a sense of belongingness and mutual 
respect that enables one to feel valued as an indi- 
vidual and/or member of a group. Within the 
context of abusive supervision, research has 
shown that sustained supervisory mistreatment 
threatens subordinates’ overall basic need satis- 
faction. In particular, constant negative criticism 
and ridicule may thwart subordinates’ sense of 
autonomy, as they may behave in the manner 
that their supervisors desire in order to avoid 
being ridiculed. In addition, constant reminders 
of subordinates’ past mistakes and failures, or 
not giving them the credit that they deserve, may 
lead subordinates to question their sense of com- 
petence in their job. Finally, ridiculing, excluding, 
or giving subordinates the silent treatment may 
thwart their sense of relatedness, as not being 
treated with trust, respect, and dignity may signify 
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that they are not valued members of the group. To 
alleviate the aversive experience of thwarted 
needs, subordinates in turn engage in aggressive 
behaviors in the workplace such as taking breaks 
at work or sabotaging equipment. 

Subordinate aggression following abusive 
supervision can also be explained via a social 
learning theory perspective (Bandura 1973). 
Social learning theory holds that people engage 
in certain behaviors as a result of observation of 
their environment. In an organization, supervisors 
can be viewed as role models. When supervisors 
engage in behaviors such as yelling and belittling 
employees, subordinates can learn from these 
behaviors and subsequently pattern these aggres- 
sive behaviors by engaging in aggressive behav- 
iors themselves. 

Another theory that explains the abuse- 
aggression relationship is the self-regulation 
impairment perspective (Thau and Mitchell 
2010). Self-regulation theory posits that the abil- 
ity of the self to exert control over itself 1s seem- 
ingly a distinctly human capacity that evolved 
from evolutionary pressures that arose from 
group living. Unlike other animals, which simply 
act on their impulses and desires, effective human 
functioning requires the capacity to transcend 
habitual behaviors, thoughts, urges, inner states, 
and emotions in order to flexibly behave in accor- 
dance with social and situational pressures as well 
as long-term goals or implications. For example, a 
subordinate’s natural inclination after being 
abused by his/her supervisor may be to retaliate 
against the supervisor; however, the subordinate 
may have the willpower to resist the urge to retal- 
iate. The self-regulation impairment theory posits 
that abusive supervision drains subordinates’ self- 
regulation resources (i.e., willpower), making 
subordinates unable to override their habitual 
aggressive behavioral impulse; as such, subordi- 
nate self-regulation impairment serves to explain 
the relationship between abusive supervision and 
subsequent subordinate aggression. 

Finally, the theory of displaced aggression may 
also shed light on the abuse-aggression relation- 
ship. When being mistreated by their supervisors, 
subordinates want to directly retaliate against 
them. However, direct retaliation is not always 
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possible, and oftentimes mistreated subordinates 
do not retaliate due to fears of escalating their 
supervisors’ abusive treatment or fear of losing 
valuable resources (e.g., promotion opportuni- 
ties). As such, abused employees sometimes dis- 
place their aggression at the organization, other 
coworkers, or even family members, as a way to 
relieve their frustration. 


Well-Being 

Experiencing abusive supervision has profound 
implications for the mental and physical health of 
victims. Abusive supervision has been found 
to be positively related to subordinate psycho- 
logical and mental health outcomes such as 
psychological distress (which includes anxiety, 
irritability, and depression), burnout, insomnia, 
lack of psychological need fulfillment, and 
decreased life satisfaction. Moreover, abusive 
supervision has been found to relate to subordi- 
nate health-undermining behaviors such as 
problem drinking behaviors. Perhaps a more 
troubling finding is that having an abusive super- 
visor can directly impact subordinate physical 
health. Research has found that subordinates 
who are often exposed to abusive supervision 
suffer from poor physical health in the form of 
increased psychosomatic and somatic com- 
plaints and physiological processes that under- 
mine their physical health, such as higher blood 
pressure. 

One main mechanism that explains the abusive 
supervision and well-being relationship is subor- 
dinate justice perceptions (Tepper 2000). Subor- 
dinates care about being treated with dignity and 
respect by authority figures, and they infer their 
social standing in a group from the treatment they 
receive. Being treated with dignity and respect by 
authority figures can convey positive social 
identity-relevant information and signify that one 
is a valued member in the workgroup or in the 
organization. Given the importance of justice, 
perceiving a lack of justice has profound implica- 
tions for employees’ health outcomes. For exam- 
ple, research has found that lack of justice 
perceptions is associated with greater emotional 
exhaustion, anxiety, stress, depression, insomnia, 
health complaints, the release of the stress 
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hormone cortisol, and high blood pressure. 
When subordinates are under abusive treatment 
from their supervisor (e.g., constantly being 
ridiculed or yelled at), they perceive that their 
supervisor treats them with a lack of dignity and 
respect and does not see them as valuable individ- 
uals. Theory and supporting empirical studies 
have established that abusive supervision is neg- 
atively related to subordinate justice perceptions, 
and perceptions of lack of justice associated with 
abusive supervision in turn predicts subordinate 
well-being. 


Job Attitude and Job Performance 

Abusive supervision has been shown to nega- 
tively impact subordinates’ job attitudes. Subor- 
dinates under abusive supervision tend to 
experience decreased job satisfaction and com- 
mitment to the organization and increased absen- 
teeism and intention to quit the organization. 
Abusive supervision is negatively related to 
both subordinates’ self-rated and supervisor- 
rated in-role job performance and extra-role 
performance. 


Family Well-Being 

Experiencing abusive supervision at work can 
spill over into employees’ families and negatively 
affect a victim’s family members’ well-being. 
Employee perceived abusive supervision at 
work is related to employee work-family conflict 
and relationship tension at home. In addition, 
employee experience of abusive supervision at 
work is positively related to their spouse 
undermining behavior at home. 


Key Boundary Conditions 

of the Consequences of Abusive Supervision 
Subordinate-level factors. Subordinate person- 
ality has been found to influence the relationship 
between abusive supervision and consequences of 
abusive supervision. For example, research has 
shown that subordinates who are both low in 
conscientiousness and low in agreeableness are 
more likely to use dysfunctional resistance tactics 
when being abused, such as ignoring their super- 
visor’s requests. Subordinate self-control capacity 
is another factor that influences the relationship 
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between abusive supervision and subordinate 
aggression, such that subordinates with greater 
self-control capacity are less likely to engage in 
ageressive behaviors following abusive supervi- 
sion. Subordinate attributions of abusive supervi- 
sion have also been found to influence the 
consequences of abusive supervision. Studies 
have shown that when subordinates attribute abu- 
sive supervision to organizational factors, the pos- 
itive relationship between abusive supervision 
and aggression directed at the organization is 
stronger. In addition, when subordinates attribute 
their supervisor’s behaviors as intending to cause 
harm to them, they are less creative in their work. 
Other subordinate characteristics, including sub- 
ordinate power distance, subordinate negative 
reciprocity belief, subordinate narcissism, subor- 
dinate gender differences, subordinate locus 
of control, subordinate emotional intelligence, 
have all been found to influence the relationship 
between abusive supervision and the conse- 
quences of abusive supervision. 

Supervisor-level factors. Supervisors also 
play a role in impacting abusive supervision 
and the consequences of abusive supervision. 
For example, leader-member exchange (LMX), 
or subordinates’ perceptions of the overall 
quality of the relationship with their supervi- 
sor, has been found to influence the relation- 
ship between abusive supervision and 
subordinate aggression. In particular, the 
abuse-agegression relationship is stronger when 
subordinates have a higher quality relationship 
with their supervisor. 

Organizational- and group-level factors. 
Work unit structures can also influence abusive 
supervision and the consequences of abusive 
supervision. Studies have shown that following 
abusive supervision, employees report greater 
emotional exhaustion and lower contextual per- 
formance, and this relationship is stronger in 
mechanistic rather than organic work unit struc- 
tures. In addition, group norms also play a role in 
influencing the consequences of abusive supervi- 
sion, such that the abuse-aggression relationship 
is stronger when subordinates perceive their 
coworkers to be more approving of engaging in 
aggression in the workplace. 


Antecedents of Abusive Supervision 


Abusive supervision is a serious organizational 
problem that merits attention from scholars to 
advance understanding of its causes and when 
and how such behaviors can be reduced. To fully 
eradicate the financial and psychological damage 
inflicted by abusive supervisors, it is important to 
understand what makes supervisors abuse their 
employees. There are three main perspectives 
in explaining why supervisors abuse their 
employees. Research on the antecedents of abu- 
sive supervision has primarily examined abusive 
supervision as a function of the mistreatment that 
a supervisor experiences at the hands of his/her 
own superiors (1.e., the “trickle-down” perspec- 
tive; Mawritz et al. 2012). For example, previous 
studies have shown that when supervisors per- 
ceive injustice, psychological contract violation, 
or abusive supervision from their own supervi- 
sors, they are more likely to engage in abusive 
supervisory behaviors toward their subordinates. 
However, a limitation of the trickle-down per- 
spective is that it alone cannot fully explain why 
supervisors engage in abusive supervision. For 
example, the trickle-down perspective suggests 
that once their supervisors have been mistreated, 
all subordinates have an equal chance of becom- 
ing the victims of abusive supervision; this sup- 
position, however, is inconsistent with recent 
findings that subordinates with the same super- 
visor report different levels of abusive supervi- 
sion, suggesting supervisors do not always abuse 
all subordinates equally. 

Another perspective that explains why super- 
visors abuse subordinates is the victimization 
perspective, which suggests that individual sub- 
ordinates may provoke aggressive supervisory 
responses through their own actions (Aquino and 
Thau 2009). For example, a poor performing sub- 
ordinate or a subordinate who constantly disobeys 
the supervisor’s requests may provoke the super- 
visor to engage in more abusive supervision 
toward only that particular subordinate but not 
the other subordinates. As such, there is more to 
abusive supervision antecedents than just the 
trickle-down perspective; rather, the employee’s 
actions can also play a role in provoking 
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supervisory abuse. However, a limitation of 
the victimization perspective is that there is not 
a coherent theoretical framework to explain 
why supervisors abuse subordinates who are 
provocative. 

More recently, an integrated perspective that 
advances the victimization perspective has been 
proposed and tested. From a dual-system self- 
control perspective, supervisors’ abusive behav- 
iors in reaction to subordinate provocation can be 
viewed as a failure to exhibit self-control (Liang 
et al. 2016). According to this view, abusive 
supervision emerges as the product of two sys- 
tems: an impulsive system which represents the 
extent to which supervisors desire to lash out at 
provocative subordinates and a reflective system 
that represents the extent to which supervisors can 
exert control over their desire and override their 
abusive behaviors. 


Key Boundary Conditions of the Antecedents 
of Abusive Supervision 

Subordinate-level factors. Subordinate charac- 
teristics influence the extent to which supervisors 
engage in abusive supervision toward them. 
Research has shown that supervisors are more 
likely to abuse when subordinates perform poorly 
or when subordinates are high in negative 
affectivity. 

Supervisor-level factors. Supervisor charac- 
teristics influence the extent to which supervisors 
abuse subordinates. Research has shown that 
supervisors are more abusive toward subordinates 
when they themselves are low in trait self-control 
and mindfulness and high in hostile attribution 
and attribute their own supervisors’ abuse toward 
them as intended to cause harm. 


Observing Abusive Supervision 


Much of the research on abusive supervision has 
focused on the impact of abusive supervision on 
the victim, the supervisor, or the organization. 
However, abusive supervision also has profound 
consequences for third-party observers. Third- 
party observers are employees who have directly 
witnessed a supervisor engaging in abusive 
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supervision targeted at another employee at 
work. Simply observing abusive supervision 
can lead to different third-party behavioral out- 
comes, such as helping the victim, aggressing 
against the supervisor on behalf of the victim to 
restore justice, distancing themselves from the 
victim, and even influencing victim reactions by 
assisting victims to make sense of their supervi- 
sor’s behaviors. 

In terms of understanding the mechanisms of 
third-party reactions to abusive supervision, there 
are three main theoretical perspectives that 
explain the reactions of a third-party observer 
of abusive supervision. The first theoretical 
perspective is the cost-and-benefit model. Upon 
witnessing abusive supervision, the third-party 
observer analyzes whether any reactions will be 
associated with any personal cost. In other words, 
whether the third-party observer takes any action 
is dependent on the risk associated with such 
actions. Another key theoretical perspective is 
the deontic perspective, whereby third-party 
observers who witness any forms of injustice are 
motivated to respond, regardless of the benefits 
and cost associated with their actions. Given that 
abusive supervision can be viewed as a violation 
of one’s moral imperatives, third-party observers 
experience moral anger and are subsequently 
motivated to take actions to address the injustice. 
Finally, the scope of justice theory posits that the 
third party’s perceptions of what is fair and unfair 
depends on their perceptions of the victim. If a 
third-party observer perceives the victim as being 
outside of his/her scope of justice, the third-party 
observer will consequently perceive the abuse to 
be justified and will derogate the victim instead of 
punishing the supervisor. 


Conclusion 


Abusive supervision has detrimental effects for 
both individual organizational members and orga- 
nizations as a whole. So what can organizations 
do to minimize the occurrence and the impact of 
abusive supervision? First, given the robust rela- 
tionship between abusive supervision and subor- 
dinate aggressive behaviors, organizations may 
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wish to select individuals (e.g., individuals with 
high self-control capacity, individuals who are 
high in agreeableness and conscientiousness) 
who are less likely to react to abusive supervision 
with aggressive behaviors. Moreover, given that 
supervisors sometimes engage in abusive super- 
vision with the intention to improve subordinate 
performance rather than causing harm to subordi- 
nates, organizations can also reduce subordinates’ 
engagement in destructive vengeful behaviors by 
training subordinates to think about their supervi- 
sors’ perspectives of abusive supervision, for 
example, attributing their supervisors’ behaviors 
as helping them improve their performance rather 
than causing them harm. Additionally, given that 
the dual-system self-control perspective suggests 
abusive supervision is driven by desires that are 
too strong to be restrained, organizations may pro- 
vide training to supervisors on how to reduce the 
strength of their experienced desires to harm sub- 
ordinates and refrain from acting on such desires. 
Moreover, from a selection standpoint, organiza- 
tions may be advised to select supervisors who are 
better at regulating their behaviors and would be 
less likely to act on their desire when faced with 
provocation from their subordinates. 
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Synonyms 


Affordable Care Act; Informal cooptation; Joint 
partnerships; Market efficiency; Pubic value; 
Selznick 


Definition 


The Affordable Care Act — also known as 
Obamacare — was signed into law on March 
10, 2010 and fundamentally changed health care in 
the United States through expansion of health insur- 
ance and reforms of the health care delivery system. 
Cooptation is a term created by Phillip Selznick that 
refers to a leadership process designed to manage 
opposition to organization change processes. 


Introduction: The Informal Cooptation 
Dilemma 


In his January 23, 2016 weekly address, President 
Obama notes that since implementation of the 
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Affordable Care Act (ACA) in March 2010 
(a) nearly 18 million Americans have gained cov- 
erage, (b) more than 90% of Americans are now 
covered by private insurance, and (c) health care 
inflation is at its lowest levels in 50 years. These 
are impressive numbers for such a controversial 
public policy and begs the question of exactly 
why has the ACA been successful. The Sufi 
Islamic parable of blind men attempting to 
describe an elephant provides an excellent anal- 
ogy on how various social science disciplines 
attempt to understand the ACA. 

Legal scholars identify the two US Supreme 
Court decisions upholding the individual mandate 
and tax credits as the causal variables for ACA 
success (see e.g., Mandel and Whaley 2015) while 
political economists focus on the relationship 
between politics and the creation of efficient 
health care markets (Shareef 1984). Public policy 
analysts utilizing Bozeman’s (2002: 134-138) 
market efficiency/public failure framework 
(Shareef 2008) seek to determine if efficient 
ACA markets create public value or trigger public 
failure (Shareef 2014). Yet, it is Selznick’s sociol- 
ogy of public policy (see e.g., Hill 1973: 240—245) 
that provides the most holistic sensemaking 
framework of the ACA. Indeed, President 
Obama’s informal cooptation power-sharing 
arrangement with the health care companies 1s 
the antecedent to all legal, political economy and 
public policy analysis of the ACA. 

Ever since sociologist Phillip Selznick’s clas- 
sic 1949 (219-238) study of leadership and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), the concept of 
cooptation has been an administrative and cultural 
pejorative. Selznick (1948) discusses two types of 
cooptation. Formal cooptation occurs (a) when the 
leader brings in elements, (b) these new elements 
lend legitimacy to the change effort, and (c) what 
is shared is responsibility for power but not power 
itself. 

Conversely, informal cooptation occurs when 
the threat is not gaining legitimacy for social 
change but where outside groups — because of 
the resources they command — demand a substan- 
tive decision-making role. Informal cooptation 
represents a unique phenomenon since formal 
power is divorced from social power and the 
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legitimacy of formal authority is threatened. 
Unlike in formal cooptation processes, the leaders 
of these social organizations are fundamentally 
interested in the substance of power rather than 
its forms (Selznick 1948). Furthermore, because 
these leaders can divide loyalties and manipulate 
constituents, their demand for power-sharing 
requires accommodation by the change agent. 

A contemporary variant of Selznick’s informal 
cooptation form of leadership visioning is trans- 
actional leadership and manifests when the leader 
motivates stakeholders by appealing to self- 
interest via the exchange of benefits (Yukl 2013: 
321). What distinguishes Selznick’s informal 
cooptation leadership concept from transactional 
leadership is that the exchange between the 
change agent and stakeholders is always the 
same — a power-sharing accommodation. If struc- 
tured properly in cases like the ACA, these power- 
sharing arrangements lead to win/win situations. 

The 1990s Clinton health care reform initiative 
featured a hybrid financing system that allowed 
some states to either utilize a single-payer or pri- 
vate insurance plan to finance health care delivery 
(Kingdon 1995: 217—221). Yet, the health care 
insurance industry did not want any type of 
single-payer plan and sought to maintain a 
monopoly over financing in a reformed system. 
Consequently, they used their social power to turn 
public sentiment against the Clinton reform 
effort — especially in television commercials like 
the famous Harry and Louise Health Care 
Ads — by labeling the plan socialized medicine. 

Additionally, President Clinton utilized formal 
cooptation of big business to give legitimacy to 
his health care reform change effort. In the Clinton 
health care initiative, big business shared in the 
responsibility of garnering public support for 
health reform and encouraging lawmakers to 
pass the legislation (Kingdon 1995: 218). How- 
ever, the health care insurance industry — not big 
business — was the social power that threatened 
(and eventually destroyed) the Clinton initiative 
because their demands for power-sharing were 
not met. 

President Obama — learning from the failed 
Clinton Administration’s health care reform 
endeavor — used informal cooptation processes 
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to bring the health insurance industry into 
decision-making processes concerning the design 
of the ACA. In early and secret negotiations, the 
President negotiated an agreement that required 
the health insurance companies to provide univer- 
sal coverage in exchange for the individual man- 
date. This powerful industry was receptive to the 
profit-making idea of the individual mandate 
ensuring 30-million new paying customers (most 
with guaranteed subsidizes) in exchange for pop- 
ular up-front provisions including (a) universal 
coverage, (b) the Age 26 rule (1.e., children can 
stay on their parents group health policies until 
age 26), (c) the 80/20 rule (1.e., insurance compa- 
nies must pay at least 80% of collected premiums 
on claims or a rebate check is sent to the policy- 
holder), (d) removal of the $1,000,000 cap on 
health care policies, and (e) ending the odious 
practice of rescissions. 

The President and large health care providers 
had completely different social and economic 
strategic objectives in agreeing to this power- 
sharing arrangement. The American health care 
industry is a classic profit-maximizing, Friedman- 
model enterprise that is primarily concerned with 
economic objectives, and compassion plays no 
role in decision-making (Tsui 2013). That is, 
their corporate strategy is guided by Milton 
Friedman’s notion that corporations fulfill their 
social responsibility solely by maximizing profits, 
and any activities that distract from shareholder 
wealth creation is socially irresponsible (Tsui 
2013). 

However, the President’s strategic and institu- 
tional visioning for the ACA was twofold: to 
provide universal coverage and preserve the 
market-based health insurance industry. Based 
on his observations at the TVA, Selznick (1957: 
119) makes a distinction between organization 
and institution depending on the commitment 
to core organizing and unifying values. While 
organizations are rational tools of economic 
efficiency — and can be replaced by more efficient 
organizations (Hatch 2012) — it is the leader’s 
responsibility to protect the “institution’s distinc- 
tive values, competence, and role” (Selznick 
1957: 119). The idea of universal health care 
coverage has been the core value of health care 
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reform legislation since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth Century (Kingdon 1995: 217), and President 
Obama never compromised on this value in his 
informal cooptation of the health insurance indus- 
try. Consequently, Obama’s leadership commit- 
ment to universal coverage access fits Selznick’s 
(1957: 90) “institutional embodiment of purpose.” 
Importantly, the key leadership activity that allo- 
wed the President to maintain this institutional 
purpose was the informal cooptation of the health 
care industry. 

Selznick (1948) suggests that institutional 
leaders (in this case President Obama) cannot 
openly acknowledge the sharing of decision- 
making with powerful social forces; otherwise, 
the legitimacy of formal power will be eroded. 
Thus, the necessity for secret negotiations 
between the President/Senate Finance Committee 
and the health care industry. Moreover, the Pres- 
ident’s choices were initially constrained as he 
engaged in the informal cooptation of industry 
representatives. For instance, he favored the pub- 
lic option — a government run health agency to 
compete with private health companies — but the 
health insurance companies demanded Senator 
Max Baucus veto that idea in the Senate Finance 
Committee (Drier 2009). 

Selznick (1948) also found that cooptation 
directly impacts leadership choices: “The charac- 
ter of the co-opted elements will necessarily shape 
(inhibit or broaden) the modes of action available 
to the leadership which has won adaption and 
security at the price of commitment.” Most 
often, cooptation inhibits leadership activity. For 
those like Klein (2009), the informal cooptation of 
the health care insurance industry by the Obama 
Administration narrowed the President’s choices 
as the public option was eliminated from health 
care reform. 

Yet, the individual mandate provision 
demanded by the health industry also constrained 
their choices and, interestingly, actually expanded 
those of the President. By negotiating the early 
implementation of popular elements of the ACA 
like the Age 26 and 80/20 rules, ending rescis- 
sions, etc. in 2010 — with the more controversial 
individual mandate and monetary fine for not 
purchasing health insurance coming 4 years 
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later — President Obama was able to avoid 
Thurow’s (1980: 15) lethal zero-sum economic 
game where decision-makers incur costs first 
with benefits only coming later. These upfront 
costs often cause politicians to lose elections and 
are normally avoided (Thurow 1980: 15). 

Thaler and Sunstein (2008: 165-168) found 
this zero-sum equation plagued President Bush’s 
implementation of Medicare Part D in 2006. 
Because of informational overload concerning 
enrollment of the elderly in the new prescription 
program, initial switching costs were extremely 
high for Medicare beneficiaries with the benefits 
of dramatically lowered prescription costs coming 
2 years later. Consequently, the Medicare Part 
D prescription plan was extremely unpopular 
with seniors in its early years (Thaler and Sunstein 
2008: 162-165). 

On the other hand, President Obama’s 
negotiations with the health care industry led 
to the immediate implementation of the afore- 
mentioned popular (and essentially costless to 
consumers) provisions of the ACA and were 
the catalyst for a benefits now/costs later 
equation that features an extremely efficient 
type of choice architecture (Thaler and Sunstein 
2008: 73). 

Selznick ‘s (1948) research suggests the 
inhibiting or broadening of choices for formal 
leadership in informal cooptation processes gen- 
erally flowing in one direction; that is, leaders tend 
to cede power to powerful outside interests. Yet, 
informal cooptation in the evolution of the ACA 
offers an interesting paradox. As the President 
conceded on the public option in favor of the 
industry’s individual mandate demand, he extra- 
cted numerous popular health care provisions 
that — now implemented as public policy and 
deemed socially legitimate — are unlikely to ever 
be taken from consumers in the health care market 
since popular public policy benefits are rarely later 
eliminated (see Dye 1978: 33). 

The use of informal cooptation/power-sharing 
arrangements is certainly an emerging trend in 
public-private partnerships. For example, suc- 
cessful public/private partnerships like the 
USPS/UPS “Blue and Brown Make Green” busi- 
ness alliance — a unique partnership between these 
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two companies to provide better service, reduce 
greenhouse emissions, and enhance operating 
efficiencies — features all of the hallmarks of an 
informal cooptation power-sharing arrangement 
negotiated between USPS Postmaster General 
Patrick Donahoe and UPS CEO Scott Davis. 
Moreover, this joint venture fits in the category 
of a business enterprise where both social and 
economic outcomes are co-equal strategic objec- 
tives (Tsui 2013) and trigger public value (Shareef 
2010). 

Hence, the institutional dilemma of utilizing 
leadership informal cooptation/power-sharing in 
joint ventures does not concern the efficacy or 
ethics of this lead change variable but rather the 
negative social construction of the concept of 
cooptation. 


Resolving the Informal Cooptation 
Dilemma 


The negative construction of the Selznick’s 
cooptation concept is especially true in the field 
of Public Administration & Policy. O’Toole’s and 
Meier’s (2003) comments are instructive: 


Decades of research have validated the point that 
agencies and their management must develop sup- 
port in their setting, and that doing so can mean 
sacrificing the primary agenda of policy, particu- 
larly if it involves social change, in the interests of 
survival. This theme is the primary contribution of 
Selznick, particularly in his classic study TVA and 
the Grass Roots (1949), a book in which the notion 
of cooptation was defined and illustrated with exac- 
titude through the TVA’s struggle for institutionali- 
zation in a turbulent setting. Leadership of the TVA 
in effect ceded their agricultural policy goals to 
powerful local interests in exchange for political 
support that was then used to push TVA’s electrical 
power agenda.” 


Many doctoral students in public administration 
have never been taught the difference between 
Selznick’s formal and informal cooptation. 
However, they have been taught and socialized to 
believe that there is a deterministic relationship 
between cooptation and institutionalization 
(1.e., the cooptation of institutional values by pow- 
erful outside interests). Hatch (2012: 36) explains 
why institutionalization exists: 
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“What then explains the perpetuity of non-rational 
organizations like the TVA? Selznick offered the 
concept of institutionalization as his answer, 
claiming that institutions make themselves appear 
indispensable by asserting their value to society, 
something the TVA did in the U.S. by linking itself 
to the idea of grassroots democracy, in spite of fact 
that its behavior diverged significantly from the 
expectations set by this claim to legitimacy.” 


Yet, Selznick (1957: 90) also provides the anti- 
dote to institutionalization — the leader not being 
co-opted by outside interests while maintaining 
the “institutional embodiment of purpose.” As 
mentioned earlier, President Obama never 
compromised on the institutional value of univer- 
sal health coverage and therefore was never 
co-opted by the health insurance industry. Conse- 
quently, if leaders maintain core institutional 
values in negotiating power-sharing arrangements 
in informal cooptation processes, the leadership 
process is very anti-deterministic. 

Terry (1999), in his discussion of neo- 
managerialism and democratic governance, finds 
that even when linguistic reinterpretations of 
existing management concepts occur, the 
reconstituted construct still inherits the underlying 
assumptions and meanings of the old concept. 
Shareef (2010) also reports that the socially 
constructed embedded meanings of management 
language rarely change despite linguistic reinter- 
pretations or reconstituted paradigms. Thus, it is 
unlikely that the informal cooptation leadership 
concept will shed the negative connotations 
(in either academia or the broader society) of 
determinism and institutionalization despite 
empirical evidence to the contrary. 

Miller’s (2006) research on confirmation bias 
in management journal publishing finds that 
reviewers reject manuscripts when they are unfa- 
miliar with new concepts or novel interpretations 
of old concepts. Given this type of institutional 
bias, researchers studying public policy innova- 
tions that utilize Selznick’s informal change pro- 
cesses may be best served by simply subsuming 
the informal cooptation concept under Kanter’s 
(1989) PALs (pooling, allying, and linking) con- 
struct where organizations seek opportunities for 
growth by allying through joint ventures with 
other organizations. For instance, the informal 
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cooptation of the health care industry by the Pres- 
ident is congruent with what Kanter (1989; p. 186) 
calls Stakeholder Alliances or “. .. complimentary 
coalitions among a number of stakeholders in a 
business process who are involved in different 
stages of the value-creation chain.” The joint 
USPS/UPS public-private partnership — triggered 
by Selznick’s informal cooptation process — fits 
with Kanter’s socially acceptable PALs construct. 


Conclusion 


Social scientists attempt to study the ACA from 
the viewpoint of their various disciplines. This 
approach provides a segmented analysis of health 
care reform. However, viewing this successful 
reform through the lens of Selznick’s informal 
cooptation process provides a more holistic 
understanding of how leadership visioning and 
power-sharing with former adversaries can create 
desirable social and economic outcomes for all 
stakeholders. Simply put, the informal cooptation 
process that is the catalyst for this leadership 
visioning appeals to varied stakeholder self- 
interests and requires the exchange of a single 
currency — power-sharing by the change agent in 
the design of the stakeholder alliance. 

Neither formal or informal cooptation are 
inherently deterministic or lead to institutional- 
ization. The leader avoids these dysfunctions 
by maintaining the institution’s strategic objec- 
tives/core values during negotiations in the 
design of the power-sharing framework. In 
other words, the leader initiating informal 
cooptation must avoid being co-opted by out- 
side stakeholders. 

In an era where the success of public policy is 
evaluated on whether Public Value is created and 
public-private partnerships are the norm, the ACA 
is a model for producing both market efficiency 
and valued social outcomes. The linchpin for 
this success is Selznick’s informal cooptation 
process. Regardless of whether the name transac- 
tional leadership or PALs attaches to informal 
cooptation processes, it appears the time has 
come for public policy scholars to seriously 
reassess Selznick’s leadership concepts of 
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(a) informal cooptation and (b) the institutional 
embodiment of purpose for their efficacy in creat- 
ing Public Value in joint partnership ventures. 
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Synonyms 


Answerability; Liability; Responsibility 


Definition 


The term “accountability” implies the duty to act 
in a responsible way and to be accountable to 
others for one’s actions, in order to maintain effec- 
tive and logical links between planning, deciding, 
action, and verification. 

The term is complex and chameleonic (Sinclair 
1995; Mulgan 2000), and it evokes at the same 
time: a principle, a duty, a behavior, a system, a 
process, and a series of operating tools. 

The term — particularly familiar in Western 
societies — comes, in a theoretical sense, from 
political science studies and should be considered 
a fundamental cornerstone of democratic systems 
(Shah 2010; Borowiak 2011). 


Accountability 


In any case, it represents the need to convey 
how financial and nonfinancial resources are used, 
the correctness of those who operate in a manage- 
ment capacity, the adequacy and conformity of 
actions taken compared to preexisting objectives, 
and the results reached over time. This is achieved 
by highlighting organization policies, laws, and 
political, social, cultural, and environmental 
requirements in which the entity — whether public 
or private — operates, in order to contextualize any 
evaluation of results and objectives, plans and 
behavior. 


Introduction 


According to the above-mentioned perspective, 
accountability mostly refers to the ability of put- 
ting third parties in a position to evaluate the 
action taken, so as to adequately make the orga- 
nization actors responsible for their actions. 
Financial and nonfinancial communication and 
all related documents represent costs-reporting 
instruments laid out by those who manage the 
organization for those who, even when not 
directly involved in management tasks, have 
some interest in it. 

It is evident that the type of interest and 
involvement of a person in the life of a public 
entity determines the character and modalities of 
cost-reporting. It is clear that to each different 
category of recipient should correspond different 
documents and tailored contents. This helps us 
understand how, from an accountability perspec- 
tive, in recent years there has been a significant 
vertical and horizontal increase in organization 
information. Social, environmental, gender, and 
sustainability reports have become widespread in 
all Western economies. 

The information contained in annual 
reports and other economic documents has been 
debated in academia for quite some time now: 
In particular, whether the information is destined 
to viewers outside of the organization, whether 
the internal information capacity is always 
higher than the external, whether different 
kinds of information — economic, environmental, 
and social — are alone sufficient to satisfy all 
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expectations and cognitive needs, and whether 
all interest groups have the same capability of 
drawing conclusions from the documents, with- 
out any distinction between those that are inter- 
nal or external to the public entity, involved in 
the work of the organization or merely poten- 
tially interested. 

Academia highlighted those who are interested 
in the life of a company (Freeman 1984) and 
consequently in the financial and nonfinancial 
communication of organizations (Bebbington 
et al. 2014). 

In the public sector, because of the specificity 
of its activities and the use of mostly public 
money, they are generally identified as follows: 


— Governments and public monitoring bodies 
— Citizens 

— Institutional funders 

— Suppliers 

— Consumers and their representative groups 
— Trade unions 

— Freelance employees 

— Competitors 

— Management 


Governments and all remaining parts of the 
public administration are strongly interested in 
the communication of financial and nonfinancial 
data, for fiscal and economic policy reasons 
and — in some cases — for reasons related to public 
order and/or to administrative, financial, or hier- 
archical relationships. 

Citizens play a very important role. They can 
be considered as the main target of organization 
behavior and therefore the main target of entity 
information. Citizens can represent, at the same 
time, at least three categories of subjects: voters, 
taxpayers, and consumers. As a voter, every citi- 
zen has the right to be informed in order to decide 
by himself in a responsible manner his own 
behavior, especially during the vote (Brennan 
2011; Flinders 2012; Mair 2013). He has the 
right to receive adequate information but also a 
duty to actively participate in the life of the 
community using all his skills, for himself and 
for others. As a taxpayer, each citizen contributes 
directly or indirectly, through taxes and fees, to 
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the financing of public sector entities. 
A complete and transparent financial and non- 
financial information is able to make him under- 
stand how his money is used and what services or 
benefits have been produced with it. In this way, 
the citizen is enabled to know about the public 
value created (Moore 1995; Esposito and Ricci 
2015). As to the citizen as a consumer or user, 
please see below. 

Those who fund the organization, who depend 
on annual reports to evaluate how much trust to 
place in the organization, cannot ignore the ele- 
ments contained in each accounting document. 
Banks and other financial institutions can thus 
get a better idea of the creditworthiness of the 
public entity involved. 

Suppliers could be interested for commercial 
reasons and for reasons related to market rela- 
tions. In this case, the economic difficulties of an 
organization can significantly affect its supply 
prospects. 

In the same way, consumers appear to be more 
and more involved in the life and decision-making 
process of an organization. The coproduction of 
value and the frequent participation of consumers, 
especially in public service companies, have also 
led to the establishment of more active communi- 
cation processes. The value that an informed con- 
sumer can bring to the life of a public entity 
(Ostrom and Ostrom 1977; Voorberg et al. 2015) 
is undeniable. 

Employees and unions are interested in reports 
and business results because their working lives 
are linked to the health of their organization and to 
its plans. Public employees’ attention towards 
organization strategies and reports has grown 
considerably, while organization solidity and 
employees’ expectations regarding professional 
and salary growth are greatly linked. Such indi- 
viduals also display a particularly strong interest 
in accounting documents, although it 1s important 
to say that their interest 1s proportional to the size 
of the entity. 

Competing organizations are also interested in 
the economic and financial reports and communi- 
cation of the entity. Releasing such documents to 
the public facilitates the access to them and the 
possibility to examine them closely. 


Accountability 


Finally public management figures, who 
know about the information contained in the 
reports and the main events affecting the life of 
the organization in question, have always been 
interested in communication tools, both as 
drafters and as recipients. They represent the 
top decisional level of the organization and are 
in the best position to read and perfectly under- 
stand such reports. They are aware of the com- 
plex reasons — either explicit or implicit — for 
which they were drafted and of the criteria inspir- 
ing them. Therefore, the management forms its 
decisions on the basis of the information pro- 
duced by the entity communication system and 
of the results it releases. 

The accounting principles and rules regulat- 
ing the economic information should guarantee 
a true and transparent representation of the 
organization situation and facilitate the evalua- 
tion by stakeholders of the work done by 
administrators, in a framework of responsibility 
(Roberts 2009). 


The Role of Accountability 


The legal and regulatory evolution which has 
accompanied the public sector reforms in many 
countries in the past few years, affirming the the- 
ories of New Public Management (Pollitt 1993; 
Hood 1995; Pollitt and Bouckeart 2000) and New 
Public Financial Management (Olson et al. 2001), 
has also increased the culture of accountability in 
public organizations. 

We can say that such evolution has allowed us 
to go from a culture of execution to a culture of 
results, from accounting to accountability 
(Bovens 2009). There is in fact a strong connec- 
tion between accountability and external informa- 
tion. In this sense, it 1s possible to talk about 
public accountability, which can be applied to 
any organization that has a responsibility towards 
the public. In public administration, the term 
accountability implies at least three fundamental 
concepts: (1) the duty on behalf of the public 
entity to report on the use of public funds 
and the relative production of results to the citizen, 
showing correctness and coherence in its 
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administration especially in economic terms, in a 
thorough and transparent way; (2) the need to 
introduce mechanisms for taking responsibilities 
showing that the decisions made are coherent with 
the tasks taken on and the commitments made; 
(3) the need to highlight the actual public value 
being created, showing that the organization 
operates responsibly to achieve an adequate level 
of legitimacy and deserved consensus. 

In public sector, the role of accountability has a 
deeper meaning than in private companies. This is 
because the funds used come from direct and 
indirect taxes on citizens, and the capital invested 
is destined to carrying out public functions. 

In this sense, accountability means answering 
to the use of public resources, particularly when 
the satisfaction of collective needs and social and 
environmental results are concerned. 

Concretely, this requires a multilevel and 
multitype understanding of accountability 
(Romzek and Dubnick 1987; Sinclair 1995): 
political accountability, public accountability, 
managerial accountability, professional account- 
ability, personal accountability, and more. Politi- 
cal accountability depends on the functioning of 
democracies and it is developed mainly in the 
relations between politicians and citizens, elected 
representatives, and voters. The mandate given by 
voters and the political acts of those elected, such 
as laws and regulations, are the basis of this type 
of accountability. Public accountability is, in 
some ways, the natural expansion or the most 
extensive form of political accountability, as it 
directly involves the individual public entities 
and citizens. The reporting tools are numerous 
and very different from each other. When we 
talk about managerial accountability, the main 
focus is on the results achieved by an individual 
manager within the organization for which he 
works. The elements that characterize its respon- 
sibilities are mainly the performance achieved and 
resources used. Professional accountability con- 
cerns, in particular, values and skills that qualify 
the responsibility of a particular person within the 
entity. Professional experience, attachment to offi- 
cial duties and especially a sense of belonging are 
the basis of the expectations that are created in 
relation to the role that is played. Personal 
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accountability relates exclusively to a person and 
his or her value system, regardless of the role or 
experience in previous positions. In this type of 
accountability, responsibility is taken for who you 
are and not for what you do. 

Of particular interest are those levels of 
accountability which are used in public entities 
to communicate between management and politi- 
cal bodies and between public administration and 
political parties, movements, and the representa- 
tive organizations supporting them. Thus, social 
control over administrative work must find ade- 
quate forms of insurance capable of guaranteeing 
a permanent balance between discretionary power 
and responsibility. 

Accountability is an emancipatory concept 
through which it is possible to properly develop 
social relations (Gray and Jenkins 1993), relations 
which can never depart from the duties arising 
from the respect of citizens’ fundamental rights. 
In this perspective, accountability is tightly linked 
to the main ethical and moral choices taken by 
public managers and politicians. Of course, 
accountability can be observed from an ethical 
point of view or, perhaps, a moral one. Despite 
the risks and the limits that this observation 
involves (Messner 2009; Cho et al. 2015), there 
is no denying that accountability can help increase 
awareness of administrative action, both of those 
who administer and of citizens. Accountability 
serves as accelerator of virtuous processes. 
Increased awareness does not necessarily mean 
more responsible behavior, but more awareness 
is essential for the proper development of social 
relations and, therefore, for social capital (Putnam 
2002). It is evident that the following questions 
remain: what to report, how to report, and when to 
report, questions around which lurk the elements 
most critical in public accountability. Due to 
these moral limitations, accountability cannot 
be considered as the maximum, or worse, the 
only expression of the responsibility of a public 
organization. On the other hand, improving 
human relations and instilling more conscious 
behavior can promote the general interests 
above individual interests. It is important to 
note that behind every entity, there are specific 
goals that, in the case of the public sector, have 
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their origins and roots in the constitutional 
norms, laws, and the legal systems for the pro- 
tection of both the fundamental rights and free- 
doms of individuals and of the interests of the 
entire community. 

Correct and true information requires elabo- 
ration of accounting principles by the public 
sector, as well as the definition of rules that are 
capable of having an impact on the organiza- 
tional models and governing structures within 
entities. Transparency of information and the 
correct representation of results can have a pos- 
itive effect in public actions, with beneficial 
effects for all stakeholders. From this perspec- 
tive, the legal asseveration or auditing of all 
documents, financial and nonfinancial communi- 
cation, plays a decisive role, by which account- 
ability is substantiated and is shaped by a 
qualified and independent professional subject, 
even more so in the voluntary accounting state- 
ments and nonmandatory reports. In fact, trust in 
the relationship between an administrator and 
citizens should never be a substitute for proper 
checks and inspections. 

The essential prerequisites of accountability 
are a clear and unmistakable strategy of the polit- 
ical organs, the identification of accurate and pro- 
mpt planning guidelines, the clear formulation of 
the objectives to be achieved, the construction of 
adequate mechanisms to measure and evaluate 
events, and finally the creation of effective com- 
munication channels, through which it is possible 
to transfer information and to give concrete per- 
sonal and collective feedback. In recent years, 
there has been a wider acceptance of the idea 
that the legitimation of the public administration 
in the eyes of the public is less tied to its institu- 
tional nature and more and more to its ability to 
create goods and services in the quantity and with 
the quality expected by citizens, families, and the 
market in general (Saves 2000). 

This new legitimacy undoubtedly strengthens 
the role and the function of public accountability, 
and at the same time the model of governance 
being adopted, confirming that it cannot be indif- 
ferent when achieving an effective management 
and a transparent relationship between gover- 
nance and accountability. 
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These implications have been joined over the 
years by others — perhaps less visible but certainly 
relevant — which reinforced the need for account- 
ability in public administration. In particular, we 
should mention here the contribution that an 
accountable behavior of organizations can pro- 
vide in terms of: 


— Improving the relationship between generations 
— Reduction of conflicts of interest 

— Fighting corruption and cronyism 

— Improvement of employee motivation 

— Respect for human rights and the environment 
— Greater participation and awareness of citizens 
— Increase in the quality of the competition 


Conclusion 


In light of what has been said so far, it is necessary 
to go back to some of the considerations made in 
relation to the definition of accountability or rather 
to its practical and not only literal definition of its 
meaning. 

The term implies distinctive aspects of the 
relationship between public administration and 
stakeholders, or between those who have the 
responsibility to manage and those who have 
directly or indirectly helped define the plans and 
who want to know about the choices made and in 
some cases criticize the results. In this context, 
justification plays a decisive role for the public — it 
is considered a reasonable explanation of the main 
decisions made, while punishment or reward 
becomes the immediate and direct consequences 
of the evaluations formulated by the receivers of 
information. They should be adequately and suf- 
ficiently connected to the results achieved and the 
expectations developed. 

Specifically, the following factors define the 
level of accountability of any organization: 


— A clear and articulated planning process 

— A transparent definition of the internal and 
external responsibilities 

— An adequate accounting system 

— An effective internal system of monitoring and 
evaluation 
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— Periodic communication of the activities car- 
ried out 

— A significant benchmarking activity 

— A significant use of technology in the commu- 
nication process 


A strong presence of these factors improves the 
quality of the evaluation process, which in turn 
leads to more transparent, understandable, and 
effective forms of cost-reporting. 


Cross-References 


Accounting Principles 

Auditing 

Co-production 

Corruption 

Legitimacy in Public Administration 
Performance Management and Culture 
Public Corruption 
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Synonyms 


Corruption 
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Blackmail; Bribery; Coercion; Crime; 
Crookedness; Degeneracy; Dishonesty; 
Exploitation; Extortion; Fraud; Fraudulence; 
Immorality; Impurity; Jobbery; Malfeasance; 
Misrepresentation; Moral; Nepotism; Pro- 
fiteering; Racket; Shuffle; Trust; Unscrupulous- 
ness; Venality 

Accountability 

Answerability; Liability; Obligation; 
Reporting; Responsibility; Transparency 


Definition 


The most widely accepted definition of corruption 
is that provided by Transparency International 
(https://www.transparency.org/). According to 
this prestigious institution, corruption can be 
defined as “the abuse of power for private 
gain.” Recent years have seen a consensus in 
classifying corruption as grand, petty, and politi- 
cal, depending on the amount of money lost and 
the sector in which this occurs. 

Grand corruption is the realization of acts at 
high levels of government which distort the poli- 
cies or functioning of public administrations, in a 
manner that some benefit at the expense of public 
goods or services and thus cause serious harm to 
individuals in particular and society as a whole. It 
often goes unpunished. 

Petty corruption refers to the daily abuse of 
power held by civil servants of low and medium 
standing in their dealings with citizens, who fre- 
quently try to access basic goods and services in 
places like hospitals, schools, police departments, 
and other agencies. 

Political corruption derives from the manipu- 
lation of policies, institutions, and procedural 
rules in assignation of resources and the financing 
of these by members of government staff, who 
abuse their position to sustain their power, status, 
and wealth. 

Accountability refers to that individuals, agen- 
cies, and organizations (public, private, and civil 
society) held responsible for reporting their activ- 
ities and executing their powers properly. It also 
includes the responsibility for money or other 
entrusted property. 
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Introduction 


Perhaps the first example of corruption in the 
civilized world is recorded in low Mesopotamia, 
Sumeria, where an essay on the lives of students 
relates that one of them, on returning home, 
informs his father that he had been beaten by the 
teacher (a common practice at the time) for being 
absent, late, and for his poor writing, and so the 
parents invited the teacher round for lunch: 


When the teacher arrived, he was placed in a posi- 
tion of honour, he was offered wine and, as a gift, 
they dressed him in new robes and placed a gold 
ring on his finger. The grateful teacher turned to the 
student and said: Since you have not scorned my 
words... I wish you much success ... You have 
fulfilled your scholarly duties well and have 
become a man of good. (Abreu 2005) 


For other writers, the first recorded act of cor- 
ruption occurred in Ancient Egypt during the 
reign of Ramses IX (1142-1123 BC) since a 
papyrus relates the difficulties experienced by 
one of the Pharaoh’s officials because he had 
reported the dirty dealings of a fellow official 
who had been in association with tomb robbers 
and had turned a blind eye to the loot taken from 
tombs in exchange for substantial payments. 

Corruption remains one of the biggest 
challenges to all societies, including European 
ones. Although the nature and scope of the cor- 
ruption may vary from one country to another, it 
has been proved that in all cases it is harmful as 
investments are reduced, so causing hindrances to 
the internal market and a drop in public income. 
It has, for example, been calculated that the 
economic costs arising from corruption in the 
European Union (EU) countries amount to 
120 million euro a year (1% of the GNP) 
(European Commission 201 1a). 

According to the successive Eurobarometers 
on corruption produced every 2 years since 
2009, 3 out of 4 interviewees on average consider 
corruption to be a very serious problem. Worse 
still, a study titled “Bribe Payers Index Report 
2011” and carried out by Transparency Interna- 
tional (Hardoon and Heinrinch 2011) reports 
that 5% of EU citizens admit to having paid one 
bribe a year. 
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So far this century, there have been important 
efforts, although insufficient, internationally, in 
Europe and domestically, to bring down corrup- 
tion (European Parliament 2013). In the EU, a 
legal framework has been developed to fight cor- 
ruption by the adoption of legislation against cor- 
ruption in the private sector (Council of the 
European Union 2013, p. 54) and the EU adhesion 
to the United Nations Convention against Corrup- 
tion (UNCAC) (Council Decision 2008/801/EC 
(OJ L 287, 29.10.2008, p. 1)). 

Furthermore, the Treaty on the Functioning of 
the European Union recognizes that corruption 1s 
a serious offense with a transborder character 
against which the member states cannot fight 
using only their own means. Article 83(1) of the 
Treaty on the Functioning of the European Union 
lists corruption among those crimes for which 
directives providing minimum rules on definition 
of criminal offenses and sanctions may be 
established, since corruption often has implica- 
tions across, and beyond, internal EU borders 
(European Union 2012). Bribery across borders, 
but also other forms of corruption, such as corrup- 
tion in the judiciary, may affect competition and 
investment flows. It has been agreed that anti- 
corruption measures should constitute an impor- 
tant part of EU policies. 

It should be remembered that at the interna- 
tional level, the main existing monitoring and 
evaluation mechanisms are the Council of Europe 
Group of States against Corruption (GRECO), the 
OECD Working Group on Bribery, and the review 
mechanism of the UNCAC. 

In an attempt to foster political will to combat 
corruption and improve anticorruption policies 
and measures adopted by the member states, the 
European Commission created a new mechanism, 
the EU Anti-Corruption Report, to oversee and 
evaluate anticorruption efforts. With the support 
of a group of experts and a network of research 
correspondents and an appropriate EU budget, the 
report is prepared by the Commission and is 
published every 2 years, as of 2013. These reports 
seek to reflect the achievements, the vulnerabil- 
ities, and the commitments of all the member 
states. They also identify trends and weaknesses 
and encourage learning and the sharing of best 
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practices. Along with this tool, it was also agreed 
that the EU was to participate in the GRECO 
(Report from the Commission to the Council on 
the modalities of EU participation in the GRECO; 


COM(2011) 307). 
The first EU Anti-Corruption Report 
(European Commission 2014) covers all 


28 EU member states and focuses on selected 
key issues of particular relevance to each mem- 
ber state. It describes good practices as well as 
weaknesses and identifies steps which will allow 
member states to address corruption more 
effectively. 

In what follows, and according to the 
abovementioned Anti-Corruption Report, the 
most important areas in the European scenario in 
which corruption appears are identified and, also, 
the measures that can be adopted to fight it. 


Specific Risk Areas 


Selected Vulnerable Sectors 

In several European member states, there are sec- 
tors which are particularly vulnerable to corrup- 
tion and which require specific answers: 


— Urban development, building, and environ- 
ment planning. Given the importance of this 
sector in many countries (Spain is probably the 
clearest example), Benito et al. (2015) have 
done a list of the most frequent corrupt 
practices: 

— Classification of non-developable plots as 
developable plots in areas which, due to 
their natural features, should remain non- 
developable. 

— Illegal building up of non-developable land, 
either with municipal approval or taking 
advantage of the municipality’s negligent inac- 
tivity in controlling urban illegalities. 

— Classification as urban developable of land that 
should not be classified by law. 

— Partial modification of the municipal urban 
plan instead of a general revision of the plan, 
which would be more appropriate. These par- 
tial modifications distort the general urban plan 
of the municipality. 
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— Illegal urban activities are legalized through ad 
hoc plan modifications, preventing the judicial 
sentence from being executed. 

— Urban plans or urban plan modifications 
are approved without meeting urban law 
requirements. 

— Urban developments are executed circum- 
venting some basic legal requirements. 

— Municipal land disposal revenues, which 
should be reinvested in municipal land, 
sometimes finance municipal current 
expenditures. 

— Municipal land not used for the required legal 
purposes. 

— Urban plans ignore environmental legislation, 
which causes ecological damages. 

— Healthcare; in particular regarding under 
the counter payments and corruption in 
public contracting within the pharmaceutical 
sector. 

— Corruption in tax administration. 


Integrity and Transparency of the Financial 
Sector 

A report, titled “Promoting an Appropriate Pol- 
icy on Tax Havens,” from the Parliamentary 
Assembly of the Council of Europe (2012) con- 
cludes that there are connections between large 
cases of corruption and tax evasion through off- 
shore companies and tax havens. The report 
refers to the Stolen Asset Recovery Initiative 
of the World Bank (this initiative can be seen at 
http://star.worldbank.org/star/) and the UNODC, 
which analyzes 150 grand corruption cases and 
finds a direct link between large-scale corrup- 
tion by high-level public officials and the 
concealment of stolen assets through opaque 
shell companies, foundations, and trusts. Fur- 
thermore, it indicates obstacles to investigating 
and tracing stolen assets due to lack of access 
to information on beneficial ownership and the 
use of sophisticated multi-jurisdictional corpo- 
rate structures. 

Other examples of bad banking practices that 
may be linked to corruption include fixing interest 
rates in favor of certain persons; loans linked to 
irresponsible, speculative operations; and failing 
to exercise due diligence. 
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Corruption at the Regional and Local Level 
Corruption is most rife at regional and local gov- 
ernment levels given that internal controls tend to 
be laxer than at central government level. In many 
of the member states, the wide discretionary pow- 
ers of regional governments and local administra- 
tions (which also manage considerable resources) 
are not accompanied by suitable responsibility 
and control mechanisms. In these cases, it is nec- 
essary to redouble the efforts to instill the good 
practices in operation in other regions and local 
administrations, especially in terms of regulations 
regarding transparency, disclosure of assets, pre- 
vention and sanctioning of conflicts of interests, 
and public spending. As an example, Italia 
has created a network of over 200 regional, 
municipal, and provincial administrations with 
the aim of jointly preventing corruption and 
mafia infiltration in public systems (http://www. 
avvisopubblico.it/). 


Foreign Bribery 

Recent years have witnessed a large number of 
corruption cases linked to companies’ overseas 
behavior, especially in countries where corrupt 
practices are widespread. 


State-Owned Companies 

Some EU member states suffer from deficiencies in 
the supervision of state-owned companies, with 
blurred legislation and politicization that prevents 
appointments that are merit based or that are in the 
general interest. There is little transparency regard- 
ing the allocation of funds and, in some cases, the 
purchase of services by these companies. Recent 
investigations into alleged misuse of funds, corrupt 
practices, and money laundering linked to state- 
owned companies point to the high level of 
corruption-related risks in this area, as well as to 
the weakness of control and prevention. 


Petty Corruption 

Petty corruption is present in just a few of the EU 
member states (with Romania possibly the most 
outstanding case), and the most prominent exam- 
ples are unofficial or non-authorized payments 
that are still made to secure favorable treatment, 
especially within the health system. 
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Links Between Corruption and Organized 
Crime 

The links between organized crime, companies, 
and politics remain an important concern in many 
countries, in particular at the regional and local 
level and especially in public contracting, con- 
struction, maintenance, and waste management 
Services. 


Control Mechanisms and Prevention 


Prioritizing Anticorruption Policies 

It is vital that anticorruption policies figure high 
on the list of governments’ agendas. The financial 
crisis that has been dragging on for many years 
now has brought to the fore the problems of integ- 
rity and accountability among decision-makers. 
Most of the countries facing serious economic 
difficulties have recognized the severity of their 
corruption-related problems and have brought in, 
or are in the process of bringing, anticorruption 
programs to counter the risks of embezzlement of 
public funds. 


Political Accountability 

The crisis has led to social protests against not 
only social and economic policies but also 
the integrity and accountability of the political 
elite. Scandals involving corruption, embezzle- 
ment, and unethical behavior of politicians 
have stirred up discontent and distrust of the 
public system. 

Political integrity is a serious problem in many 
countries. Codes of conduct within political 
parties or elected parliaments at central and local 
levels seem to be the exception rather than the 
rule. Even when these do exist, they frequently 
have no effective supervision mechanisms or any 
clear, transparent rules regarding the sanctioning 
of breaches. In some cases, insufficient account- 
ability has led to a perception that the political 
elite are above and beyond the law. The politici- 
zation of contracting public administration posts 
at all levels has only served to breed more corrup- 
tion, the risk of conflict of interests, and weakened 
control mechanisms, all of which belittle the over- 
all credibility of public administration as a whole. 
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In this respect, an active legislature plays an 
important role in governance and accountability, 
which in turn is essential for democracy. The 
primary roles of legislatures are legislation, over- 
sight, and representation. Oversight refers to con- 
trolling the activities of the executive and — on 
behalf of citizens — holding the executive account- 
able. Therefore, legislative oversight can contrib- 
ute to ensuring that the relationship between the 
state and its citizens is characterized by account- 
ability (Hudson and Wren 2007). In fact, legisla- 
tures play a key role that makes them pivotal to 
good governance, since they are involved both in 
vertical and horizontal accountability mecha- 
nisms. In other words, legislatures are the point 
in a governance system where voter-executive 
relations (vertical accountability) come into 
contact with legislature-executive relations 
(horizontal accountability). It is through playing 
this pivotal role that legislatures can contribute 
to effective and democratic governance. By pro- 
viding oversight, they can contribute to account- 
ability, which in turn can facilitate learning 
and improved performance (Hudson and Wren 
2007). In democratic countries, ultimate account- 
ability of the executive is to the electorate (vertical 
accountability), but several years can pass 
between elections. During this interval, horizontal 
accountability, in the form of independent 
checks and balances, plays an essential role in 
safeguarding government integrity (O’Donnell 
1998). An effective legislature is one which per- 
forms its horizontal accountability functions in 
agreement with the wishes of the voters. 

Legislatures around the world have the consti- 
tutional power to oversee budget formulation 
and implementation. Legislatures participate in 
the governance of the budget by approving 
budget allocations, overseeing budget execution, 
and controlling budget performance. Effective 
legislative budgetary oversight enhances account- 
ability, participation, and transparency, which are 
all concepts associated with a strong democracy. 
Besides, legislative budgetary oversight becomes 
even more important in times of economic crisis, 
such as the world financial crisis that started in 
2008. In fact, central governments around the 
world are trying to address the fallout from the 
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global economic crisis, which has led them to make 
painful decisions in respect of spending reductions 
and tax increases. The best way to improve the 
allocation of public finances is through budget 
systems that are transparent, open to public engage- 
ment and scrutiny, and have robust oversight insti- 
tutions (International Budget Partnership 2012). In 
fact, a lack of transparency and effective oversight 
of the vulnerability of government debt and deficits 
to external shocks contributed to the recent eco- 
nomic crisis (IBP 2010). 


Use of Preventive Policies 

Preventive policies should include clear ethical 
rules, transparency in all that regard public 
management, awareness-raising measures, the 
creation of a culture of integrity within organiza- 
tions, effective internal control mechanisms, easy 
access to information of public interest, effective 
systems to evaluate the performance of public 
institutions, etc. 


Financing of Political Parties 

Unfortunately, corruption has abounded in the 
illegal financing of political parties. Vote buying 
and other improper practices to influence the elec- 
torate have also been observed in several coun- 
tries. Although not all, most developed countries 
have made changes to their legislations on party 
financing, including gifts, and have raised their 
standards of transparency. It is now a legal 
requirement for political parties to publish their 
accounts, and in this respect, the GRECO recom- 
mendations have proved very useful. 


Effectiveness of Anticorruption Agencies 

The factors that influence the success of anti- 
corruption agencies are, among others, the assur- 
ance of independence and absence of political 
interference, selection based on merit and the 
staff promotion, multidisciplinary collaboration 
between operational teams and other institutions, 
fast access to databases and knowledge, and the 
provision of necessary resources and skills. 


External and Internal Control Mechanisms 
Control mechanisms play an important role in 
preventing and detecting corruption within public 
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authorities. Deep-rooted corruption cannot be 
tackled without an integral approach that aims to 
improve prevention and control mechanisms 
throughout public administration. The Courts of 
Auditors has an important role in promoting anti- 
corruption reforms, and it is now obligatory to 
alert the relevant authorities to suspected cases. 

It is also necessary to reinforce internal and 
external control mechanisms at the regional and 
local level as these have frequently been shown to 
be weak and uncoordinated. 


Rules on Conflict of Interest 

Conflicts of interests arise when civil servants act, 
seek to act, or seemingly act in a way that benefits 
a private business. These conflicts of interest in 
decision-making, the awarding of public funds, 
and public tenders, in particular at the local 
level, are a recurring pattern in many countries. 

Work mobility between the public and private 
sectors is essential for the functioning of a modern 
society, and it can bring huge benefits for both 
sectors. However, it does imply the potential risk 
that politicians and former civil servants may 
divulge reserved information regarding their for- 
mer functions, while ex-private sector workers 
may occupy public posts that lead to conflicts of 
interest with their former employers. 

Among the many formulas to tackle this is the 
creation of specialized bodies to carry out con- 
trols, or ethics committees in the parliaments or 
assemblies, which have the power to impose sanc- 
tions, even though party discipline and self- 
control may not be as effective as it should in 
this sense. Likewise, there is a need to introduce 
the practice of canceling contracts signed or 
carried out in situations of conflict of interest 
or the recovery of the estimated cost of damages 
sustained. 


Transparency of Lobbying 

In the complex world of drawing up public poli- 
cies, it is desirable for different administrations to 
participate in an ongoing dialog with citizens. All 
the interested parties should be able to express 
their opinions, and this should be done in a trans- 
parent way. Lobbying by the various groups can 
increase the risks of corruption in order to capture 
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the attention of the regulator or legislator, so it is 
therefore convenient to have mechanisms in 
which to handle these types of activities. This 
could be achieved either through legislation or 
by voluntary registration of lobby groups. Such 
mechanisms would favor clearer and more trans- 
parent relations between public authorities and 
outside interested parties and so reduce the risk 
of corruption. 


Asset Disclosure 

The publication of the goods owned by politicians 
and civil servants should be a practice that con- 
tributes to consolidating their responsibilities, 
while at the same time guaranteeing greater trans- 
parency and detecting possible cases of unjust 
enrichment, conflicts of interest, and incompati- 
bilities, as well as helping to detect and investigate 
possible corrupt practices. 


Criminal Law 

Faster and more efficient legal proceedings need 
to be brought in, supported by tools to combat 
corruption, including a clearer definition of 
crimes. 


Capacity of Law Enforcement, Prosecution, 
and Judiciary 

Repressive measures are not enough in them- 
selves to tackle corruption effectively. However, 
the capacity of the legal system to impose crim- 
inal sanctions as deterrents is important and 
sends out a clear sign that corruption will not be 
tolerated. 

The independence of the judiciary and high 
ethical standards within it are essential for the 
objective and impartial handling of cases of cor- 
ruption, free of any undue influences. What 
should never be permitted is lack of transparency 
or discretion in the appointment, promotion, or 
dismissal of attorneys working on cases of cor- 
ruption, and this holds also for attempts to dis- 
credit the institutions that combat corruption and 
the leaders of these for no apparent objective 
reason. Neither is it desirable that politicians inter- 
fere in the management and functioning of the 
anticorruption police units, while the latter should 
be accountable for all their actions. 
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Transparency Policies and Freedom 

of Information 

Openness and transparency should serve as a 
deterrent for corruption and can help to detect 
transgressions as and when they occur. 


Whistleblowers’ Protection 

Suitable mechanisms need to be set up within the 
public administration for the reporting of irregu- 
larities and illegal acts. However, reporting such 
behaviors can be hampered by a general reluc- 
tance to report these within the organization itself 
and because of fear of reprisals. It is therefore 
fundamental to build up a culture of integrity 
within each organization and create and make 
people aware of effective protection mechanisms 
that reassure potential whistleblowers. 


Public Procurement 


Public tendering is an important element of EU 
national economies. Approximately 20% of the 
GDP of the EU is spent each year by public 
administrations on acquiring goods, works, and 
services. Given the financial flows this generates, 
public procurement is an area that is prone to 
corrupt practices. As an example, according to 
an investigation carried out in 2008 (Medina 
2008) into public procurement and corruption, 
the added costs in a contract ensuing from corrupt 
practices could be between 20% and 25% and in 
some cases even as high as 50% of the total cost of 
the contract. The OECD (2009) in its Principles 
for Integrity in Public Procurement states that 
“weak governance in public procurement hinders 
market competition and raises the price paid by 
the administration for goods and services, directly 
impacting public expenditures and therefore tax- 
payers’ resources. The financial interests at stake, 
and the close interaction between the public and 
private sectors, make public procurement a major 
risk area.” 

A 2013 study (PricewaterhouseCoopers and 
Ecorys 2013) on identifying and reducing corrup- 
tion in public procurement in the EU concluded 
that in 2010 the overall direct costs of corruption 
in public procurement for only five sectors (road 
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and rail, water and waste, urban/utility construc- 
tion, training, research and development) in eight 
member states (France, Italy, Hungary, Lithuania, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Romania, and Spain) 
ranged from EUR 1.4 billion up to EUR 2.2 
billion. 

In the above study, four main types of corrupt 
practices were identified: (1) bid rigging (in the 
form of bid suppression, complementary offers, 
bid rotation, and subcontracting) when the con- 
tract 1s “promised” to one contractor with or 
without the consent of public officials; (2) kick- 
backs, when the public official requests or accepts 
a bribe which will be accounted for in the tender- 
ing process, including administrative processes; 
(3) conflict of interest; and (4) other irregularities 
including deliberate mismanagement/ignorance 
when public officials do not carry out proper 
checks or follow the required procedures 
and/or tolerate or ignore overt deliberate mis- 
management by contractors. 

Construction, energy, transport, defense, and 
healthcare sectors appear to be most vulnerable 
to corruption in public procurement. 

In several countries where allegations of illegal 
party funding emerged, there were situations in 
which such funding was allegedly granted in 
exchange for beneficial decisions regarding the 
award of public contracts. In some other cases, 
the allegations concerned too close links between 
businesses and politicians at the central or local 
level, which encouraged alleged corrupt practices 
linked to the award of public contracts. 

In some municipalities and regions, a strong 
consolidation of “clientele” networks around 
small interest groups has been developed. Most 
of the cases have concerned charges or allegations 
of illegal party funding, personal illicit enrich- 
ment, diversion of national or EU funds, favorit- 
ism, and conflicts of interest. In a few member 
states (Bulgaria, Italy, Romania), there have been 
cases in which some organized crime leaders at 
the municipality level established their own polit- 
ical parties or infiltrated municipal councils to 
exert influence over local law enforcement or the 
judiciary and to rig public tenders. In order to 
address this risk, some municipalities have 
implemented anticorruption measures such as 
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establishing systems for internal financial man- 
agement and control. 

In Spain, for example, and given that 
public tenders and contracts have been one of 
the main focuses of corruption, Transparencia 
Internacional España has published 45 measures 
for transparency and prevention of corruption that 
are perfectly exportable to other countries (see 
http://transparencia.org.es/wp-content/uploads/ 
2015/10/sesenta medidas propuestas_tie.pdf). 


Conclusion 


Of all the possible types of corruption (in this 
respect it can be seen in the UNODC 2003), the 
focus here is on political corruption, which is 
the misuse and abuse of public power for illegiti- 
mate gains of a normally private and secret nature. 
The opposite of political corruption 1s transparency. 
We can, therefore, talk about the level of corruption 
or the degree of transparency in a country or area. 

All types of governments are susceptible to 
political corruption, and the most common forms 
are illegitimate use of privileged information, 
sponsorships, bribes, extortion, embezzlement, 
prevarication, despotism, cronyism, co-optation, 
nepotism, and impunity. 

The following causes of corruption can be 
cited: 


e Lack of social awareness 

e Lack of education or of a culture of 
commitment 

e Antisocial personalities and megalomania 

e Biased perception of the degree of existing 
corruption 

e Underrating the chances of being discovered 

e Effective impunity in acts of corruption 

e Party corporatism 

e Social models that transmit a lack of values 

e Excessive discretionary powers of the civil 
service 

e Concentration of powers and decision-making 
in certain government activities 

e Discretion and collegiate decisions 

e Economic or legal control of the media which 
prevents corruption cases from becoming public 
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e Too low salaries 

e Lack of transparency in information 
concerning the use of public funds and about 
decision processes 

e Inefficiency of the public administration 

e Extreme complexity of the system 


Clearly, if at the institutional and judicial level 
a firm position is adopted with respect to the 
various types of corruption, this will decrease. 
So, repression and sanction with regard to acts of 
corruption should exist and be increasingly 
reinforced. 

Combating corruption involves two comple- 
mentary focuses: one concentrating on acts that 
have been performed and the other on preventing 
further acts. Among the latter, one can point to the 
transparency of the institutions in their use of 
public resources, more freedom of the press, and 
the legal review of the norms relating to judicial 
power in order to achieve a greater independence 
of governing and legislative power. 

In the European context, the European Com- 
mission is pursuing a coherent approach for 
shaping EU policies on the fight against corrup- 
tion. In addition to stronger monitoring and the 
proper implementation of existing legal instru- 
ments, the Commission foresees a wide range of 
EU-level actions to adequately tackle corrup- 
tion, as pointed out in the communication on 
fighting corruption in the EU. The Commission 
has proposed to revise the existing legal frame- 
work on confiscation of assets, which is a 
priority in the fight against organized crime, 
including in cases of corruption. Cooperation 
also is strengthened with Europol (to step up its 
efforts to combat corruption, including through 
regular threat assessments), Eurojust (to further 
facilitate the exchanges of information on 
cross-border corruption cases), and CEPOL 
(to propose specific training programs for law 
enforcement officials on cross-border corruption 
investigations). 

Furthermore, it is a paramount issue to 
strengthen the socio-institutional fabric. Education 
in values could be one of the pillars for this, as 
could more open and more transparent procedures 
when managing money and implementing financial 
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transactions, including the use of the so-called tele- 
matic, or digital, money, which makes it easy to 
trace long chains of transactions. 


Cross-References 


Fiscal and Financial Transparency 
Integrated Reporting 
Outsourcing Public Services 
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Accountability and 
Democratic Administration 


Ali Farazmand 

Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, FL, USA 
Synonyms 

Answerability; Egalitarian administration; Liabil- 


ity; Responsibility, Representativeness; Upholding 
and promoting democratic values 


Accountability and Democratic Administration 
Definition 


The quality or state of being accountable; an obli- 
gation or willingness to accept responsibility or to 
account for one’s actions; being accountable for 
and responsible for one’s past or current actions 
and inactions; answerable to authorities, people, 
and stakeholders for one’s past and current behav- 
iors and inactions; administration involving citi- 
zen participation and upholding democratic 
values of representation, responsiveness, and 
responsibility. 


Section: Ethics and Accountability 


Introduction: The Accountability Problem 
The market-based ideological reforms in public 
service and administration in the last 30 years or 
so have caused profound transformations in pub- 
lic service and administration around the world. 
While they may have worked in some places, 
other parts or countries of the world have experi- 
enced severe negative impacts. Governments are 
different from business enterprises, their functions 
are different, and their missions or purposes are 
not the same as business corporations. Yes, all 
government organizations must perform with effi- 
ciency but efficiency is not their main purpose; it 
is only a means to an end, and one of the ends of 
governments is to serve justice and fairness as 
well as equal treatment and equity for all their 
citizens. Achieving end goals using legitimate 
means is essential to government organizations; 
ignoring or bypassing required processes and 
legitimate means presents significant problems 
of potential violation of laws and of accountabil- 
ity in assuring democratic administration. 
Scholars have been debating this issue exten- 
sively, particularly with reference to perfor- 
mance and accountability, for the last three 
decades or so (Behn 2001; Farazmand 2002). 
The question is: “In a rush to produce results 
with efficiency, what should be done with the 
potential accountability problems in public ser- 
vice and administration, and how to achieve 
accountability and democratic administration in 
the age of predatory globalization?” 


Accountability and Democratic Administration 


Perspectives on democratic accountability 
abound with little agreements among them 
(Behn 2001). Just as perspectives on globalization 
vary, concepts and theories of accountability vary 
representing different ideological as well as polit- 
ical narratives. Classical and neoclassical eco- 
nomic theorists favoring corporate globalization 
often complain about the lack of accountability in 
bureaucratic administration and by unelected pro- 
fessional bureaucrats or administrators who by 
virtue of their expertise and legal appointment 
are involved in the public policy process of for- 
mulation, development, and implementation. To 
them, only elected officials are accountable to 
citizens in a democratic polity. To these scholars, 
the problem of accountability is solved by sweep- 
ing privatization, marketization, and commercial- 
ization of public services, government agencies, 
and their functions. 

However, aside from ideological orientations, 
the problem of accountability is much wider and 
more comprehensive; it encompasses a spectrum 
of public life well beyond elected or unelected 
officials. It 1s not uncommon to hear or read 
about corruptions and accountability breaches 
among elected or appointed officials on all parti- 
san lines. Here, scholars share one point in com- 
mon, and that is corruption and accountability 
lapses in public service and administration. They 
differ on how to achieve accountability to citizens. 

The accountability problem noted above is 
mostly related to the industrialized countries 
(also called industrialized democracies) where 
normal and periodic elections are held to select 
public officials who according to the constitution 
are expected to be responsible and accountable to 
broad-based citizens. This does not mean political 
officials are always accountable, but the formal 
institutional arrangements — separation of execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial powers — require 
accountability to citizens. The story is much dif- 
ferent in less industrialized and developing or 
underdeveloped nations, where elections are 
rare, authoritarianism is the rule, and corruption 
and lack of accountability are rampant, and the 
infrastructure for achieving accountability is 
either weak, not working properly, or lacking all 
together. 
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Perspectives on Accountability Problems 
Generally, three perspectives address the account- 
ability problem with solutions. One is the broad 
“ruling class” perspective represented by Marxian 
and neo-Marxian theories. According to this per- 
spective, a small group of ruling class in capital- 
ism lives, prospers, and rules on the principles of 
money and profits, exploitation of the majority 
working class, and dispensation of money as a 
lubricant to political system perpetuation. It uses 
a functionary body of middle-class “agents” in 
charge of administration, management, supervi- 
sion, and those involved in politics, whether par- 
tisan, programmatic, bureaucratic, or policy in 
nature. To this perspective, capitalism corrupts 
and corruption is functional to system mainte- 
nance and enhancement, and citizens are power- 
less and irrelevant as power elites decide and rule 
through its public as well as private corporate 
institutions and organizations. Accountability, 
therefore, is more a flawed concept than a serious 
concern. Corporate globalization of the world 
(Farazmand 1999) and the surge of predatory 
globalization (Falk 1999; Galbraith 2006) tend 
to have reinforced this critical perspective citing 
consequential examples: causing accentuated 
problems of corruption, loss of accountability 
through mergers and megamergers, as well as 
sweeping privatization and outsourcing of public 
institutions and funds, the widening have and 
have-not gaps forcing millions of working class 
people in a race to the bottom, and lack of 
accountability among corporations and top 
political, administrative/bureaucratic, and mili- 
tary elites to anyone (Korten 1995; Morgan 
2006). 

The second perspective is offered by scholars 
less concerned with partisan or social class lines; 
they are concerned with the problems of account- 
ability in all respects. To them, all officials in 
public life are and should be subject to public 
scrutiny, and their actions or inactions must be 
subject to accountability. Any breach of account- 
ability must be punished by constitutional, legal, 
and financial sanctions, regardless of the level or 
position of officials in the system. Most public 
administration scholars, philosophers, social sci- 
entists, and processionals committed to the noble 
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profession of public service may fall in this cate- 
gory (see, e.g., Jurkiewicz 2012; Thayer 1997). To 
these scholars, theories of virtue ethics and cate- 
gorical imperatives, as well as “principled profes- 
sionalism” (Farazmand 2002, forthcoming), 
complement and reinforce this perspective. 
While approaches may vary among these 
scholars, there are many who specifically argue 
that constitutionally empowered, neutrally com- 
petent, and independent professional “civil ser- 
vants” should be given authority to act as 
“guardians” of public trust and broad public inter- 
ests (Thayer 1997; Rohr 1989). 

The third perspective is that of the conservative 
public choice theory. To this perspective and its 
extended ideology of NPM, the solution is privat- 
ization, marketization, and outsourcing (see, e.g., 
Behn 2001). 

The problem of accountability is many dimen- 
sional, but it should be addressed at both micro 
and macro levels. At the micro level, the individ- 
ual incidents of corruption, conflict of interests, 
wrongdoing, and unethical conducts explain cases 
of the problem, which demands measures of safe- 
guard and protection. At the macro level, the 
broader issues of citizen trust in government and 
democratic administration are at stake. These 
problems demand solutions to the challenge of 
accountability in various ways. 


Solutions to Accountability Problems 

The solutions to the macro and micro accountabil- 
ity problems are also offered by three perspec- 
tives: One from the public choice theory noted 
above, which argues for democratic administra- 
tion through overlapping jurisdictions, organiza- 
tional overlaps, taking work and politics as well as 
services to the local levels, where people/citizens 
can and should directly engage local politicians 
and public managers, holding them accountable. 
Another one is the Marxian and neo-Marxian 
class view that offers social revolutions replacing 
capitalism with socialism as a way out of class 
exploitation, corruption, and systemic changes. 
The working class should take over, control, and 
manage public resources through democratic cen- 
tralism and other means of collective decision- 
making and administration that would serve the 
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democratic rights of the vast majority of working 
class people. The third theoretical view offering 
solutions to accountability problems is the theory 
of representative bureaucracy and democratic 
administration achieving bureaucratic account- 
ability. This perspective argues that democracy is 
served by bureaucratic representation as an insti- 
tutional mechanism. 

The bureaucratic democracy model argues for 
(1) representative bureaucracy and (2) organiza- 
tional hierarchy: 


1. A representative bureaucracy is an institutional 
system that provides social and policy repre- 
sentations of citizens in the bureaucracy and 
administration, one that is both responsive and 
accountable to broad-based and special citizen- 
ries. According to this perspective, social rep- 
resentation is expected to afford reflection of 
social groups — racial, gender, and ethnic 
based — who by performing tasks in the bureau- 
cracy serve democracy and democratic inter- 
ests of citizens. 

2. The second way the bureaucracy serves 
democracy and democratic accountability is 
through democratic administration hierarchi- 
cally organized: public organizations are orga- 
nized hierarchically, at the top of which the 
directors and chiefs are appointed by elected 
officials or politically appointed bosses and 
their political appointees or political execu- 
tives (an example is the Secretary of State 
appointing his/her political executives, who 
would then appoint strategic officials who 
then appoint key administrators and so on all 
the way down to the lowest level of the sys- 
tem). Career officials appointed to positions by 
the virtue of their specialized knowledge, 
expertise, experience, and skills perform tasks 
and report upward to the bosses, who provide 
accountability to political officials — both 
appointed and elected — who are to be held 
accountable to citizens, hence, achieving 
bureaucratic accountability. According to this 
perspective, bureaucratic democracy assures 
accountability through organizational struc- 
tures and processes that keep authority and 
accountability in balance. 
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The above ideological and institutional solu- 
tions to accountability problems face enough 
obstacles in Western industrialized countries 
where a degree of democracy is afforded through 
periodic elections by which politically elected 
officials can be unseated or voted out and by 
certain formal institutions — the court, the legisla- 
ture, and procedural mechanisms embedded in the 
governing process. The problem becomes much 
worse and complicated in less industrialized, 
developing, and underdeveloped nations, where 
elections are rare and rational organizational and 
administrative behaviors are either lacking, or 
weak, or ignored and overlooked, and personal 
and family connections often overrule institu- 
tional rules and laws. These nations, often errone- 
ously dubbed “third-world” countries, display 
significant variations. Three groups of nations 
appear on a continuum: On the one end, some 
are more industrialized than others and closely 
resemble much of the industrialized nations of 
the West, hold regular and free elections, value 
and respect the rule of law, and have built signif- 
icant institutional, cultural, political, legal, 
judicial, and religious infrastructures for achiev- 
ing accountability in public service and adminis- 
tration. Some of them are advanced and have 
institutional systems of governance and adminis- 
tration with period elections at local and national 
levels and have multiple checks and balance sys- 
tems, including procedural and institutional mea- 
sures of accountability, anticorruption laws, codes 
of ethics, and strict administrative systems 
enforcing them. At the other extreme end of the 
spectrum lies a group of nations governed by 
absolute monarchies that lack any separation of 
powers and any form of accountability and ethical 
infrastructures. In between the above two 
extremes are those countries that may have formal 
institutional mechanisms in governance and 
administration on paper, but they actually mean 
little or nothing in practice and implementation. 
Most of these nations also lack any form of elec- 
tions, and public service and administration is 
often at the mercy of personal and family connec- 
tions or some sort of cultural, political, and reli- 
gious traditions. Accountability is often a matter 
of challenge than opportunity, arbitrary rule is 
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expected as a way of life, and corruption is com- 
mon practice. The variations in institutional 
mechanisms of accountability explain complex- 
ity of governance and traditions among the 
so-called third-world countries, a word of more 
stigma than reality. Fred Riggs (1964) in his 
revised perspective of “prismatic society” in 
which the duality of tradition and modernity 
acknowledged the fallacy of his original forma- 
tion admitted, perhaps under the influence of 
Dwight Waldo, that development is an endless 
process, and that many developing countries 
manifest high level of development and industri- 
alization, while many industrialized and 
developed nations display many areas of under- 
development and developing. This notion was 
pronounced clearly by Dwight Waldo, who 
argued that both development and democracy 
are two terms in similar continuum processes — 
developing countries share a great deal of 
development with developed nations, while 
the latter share a great deal of underdevelop- 
ment or poor conditions common in underde- 
veloped and developing nations. Similarly, 
democracy is a continuum, a constant striving 
for improvement, participation, and determina- 
tion of one’s destination in political and indi- 
vidual life (Waldo 1980/1992). Accountability, 
like development and democracy, perhaps is 
and should be treated as a continuum, a pro- 
cess that tends to achieve the ideal end of 
absolute accountability. 

One more factor on accountability of the 
so-called third-world countries needs to be 
noted. Most developing or underdeveloped 
nations have suffered colonial rule in which for- 
eign colonials powers were the absolute masters 
dictating all rules and norms of government and 
administration in the colonies, arbitrary rules were 
common and unquestioned, and institutional 
mechanisms were created to ensure efficiency in 
colonial administration. Most of these nations, 
therefore, learned nothing but a continuation of 
such practice even long after gaining formal/offi- 
cial independence. After independence, most of 
these nations have been under continuous neoco- 
lonial or imperialist influence and domination, 
their political processes if chosen democratic 
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paths have been under foreign power’s financial 
and political influence, and some of them experi- 
enced popular and democratic governance sys- 
tems dedicated to fighting corruption and 
institutionalizing mechanisms of accountability 
and sound governance, but had faced tragic mili- 
tary coups designed by foreign/colonial or neoco- 
lonial powers and carried out by local corrupt 
agents who served them. 

Two examples of such historical experience 
are (1) the bloody military coup that toppled 
the democratically elected Prime Minister of 
Iran Mohammad Mosaddegh in August 1953 
under the US Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) in harmony with the British imperial 
agents (Haliday 1979) and (2) the bloody mil- 
itary coup led by the CIA and the American 
corporation ITT against the democratically 
elected President of Chile, Salvatore Allende, 
on September 11, 1973 (Morgan 2006). In both 
cases, absolute dictatorship was imposed on 
peoples and institutions of Iran and Chile 
for the next 25 years. Formal bureaucratic insti- 
tutions were created while legitimacy was 
lacking, formal accountability mechanisms 
were put in place but no one believed in it, 
and corruption ruled while talk of modernity 
spread in the Western capitals with little mean- 
ing or respect in Iran and Chile. 

As for the solutions to the problems of account- 
ability in the third-world countries (notwithstand- 
ing the fact that while countries like China or 
Singapore is considered third-world but they 
both display a high level of modernity and devel- 
opment and in the case of China with high indus- 
trialization), even higher than the advanced 
countries of the western “developed” nations, sev- 
eral mechanisms of accountability have been 
instituted in those nations. Anticorruption laws, 
organizational reporting mechanisms, and politi- 
cal as well as judicial investigations are but a few 
such mechanisms in place, yet formal institutions 
are one thing and real practice is another. Corrup- 
tion 1s an infectious disease; once started it 
spreads like a plague and few can escape 
it. Ideological solutions to accountability prob- 
lems are ineffective; they must be institutionalized 
both informally and formally. 
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Analysis and Conclusions 


The above theories and perspectives on account- 
ability and democratic administration offer pos- 
itive features, but they also carry serious 
problems of their own. For example, the public 
choice theory and NPM solutions to account- 
ability problem through privatization and 
outsourcing may actually cause more account- 
ability problems they claim to solve, as 
outsourced contractors and subcontractors may 
be responsible to contract bosses but not to citi- 
zens, and privatized public functions are 
accountable to private stakeholders not public 
citizens. The traditional administrative models 
may have organizational accountability mecha- 
nisms in place, but the slow process of 
bureaucratic system may undermine such 
accountability measures in action as well. More- 
over, bureaucratic/administrative elites often 
engage in intimate relationships with political 
and partisan elites acting as key actors in the 
policy and administrative systems; they may hin- 
der rather than enhance public accountability in 
administration, especially when the interests of 
powerful business elutes are at stake. The con- 
cept of “iron triangles” more often hinder than 
help achieving high-level accountability in cap- 
italist democracies. 

Similarly, the theory of representative bureau- 
cracy may offer a degree of democratic adminis- 
tration and democratic accountability, but there 
is no guarantee that those ethnic-, racial-, or 
gender-based employees in bureaucratic posi- 
tions would necessarily represent and promote 
the interests of the groups or classes with whom 
they are associated with. Many people once posi- 
tioned in key spots may forget where they came 
from and may not represent or promote the inter- 
ests of the poor and working people in practice 
they are supposed to represent. Besides, all 
bureaucrats must by the virtue of their loyalty 
to the Constitution serve the broad-based inter- 
ests of the public. 

Finally, a fourth perspective on the account- 
ability problem has recently emerged with the 
rise and spread of “predatory globalization” 
with many complications and implications 
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worldwide — this problem too is in search of 
solutions. This perspective has raised the emer- 
gence of what Farazmand has called an “impossi- 
bility theorem” in achieving accountability in the 
age of predatory globalization (Farazmand 2012). 

The logic applied is quite simple: predatory 
globalization is based on predatory corporate cap- 
italism (though not all capitalist enterprises are 
predatory), which aims primarily at maximizing 
surplus values/profits at virtually any cost to 
others — it seeks absolute profit. When applied 
globally, globalization becomes predatory 
through its relentless push and pursuit for such 
absolute rates of profits and uses every possible 
means, including violence of war — to achieve its 
strategic goals. In pursuit of such goals, it seeks 
monopolistic and oligopolistic strategies and alli- 
ances to succeed, and if faced with local chal- 
lenges or obstacles, it would seek and apply 
intervention — military as well as political and 
economic pressures — from its “state” power. As 
noted earlier, examples of such predatory global 
corporations and predatory globalization are 
(1) the September 11, 1973, Chilean bloody mil- 
itary coup staged by the US Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), General Electric (GE), Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph (ITT), and other 
corporations, which was carried out by the local 
agent General Pinochet who, after killing the dem- 
ocratically elected president Salvatore Allende, 
denationalized and reprivatized the Chilean cop- 
per industry back into the hands of the above 
corporations and put the Chilean people under 
repression, humiliation, and corruption (Morgan 
2006: 320-321) and (2) the August military coup 
d’etat of 1953 in Iran led by US CIA, which 
toppled the democratically elected Prime Min- 
ister Mosaddegh and reinstalled the dictator 
Shah to power, who then restored the control 
of Iranian oil into the hands of the British and 
American corporations and ruled Iranian peo- 
ple and the government with repression, cor- 
ruption, and arbitrary manner (Haliday 1979). 
Predatory capitalism and globalization have 
also been active at home in the USA, with a 
clear example of predatory lending in the 
housing market prior to the bubble burst of 
2008 (Farazmand 2012). 
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Under predatory capitalism and predatory 
globalization, achieving public accountability is 
an almost impossible task. Maximizing profits 
and production is tantamount to complying with 
government regulations, even if applied, on qual- 
ity, standards, and control of public funds — or 
“accountability” requirements. The more of the 
latter means the less of the former, and this is not 
acceptable to giant corporate power structures. 
The financial and political abilities of powerful 
corporate elites to lobby and influence politicians 
and change or control national legislation to their 
benefit are now a reality hard to deny. It gives 
them an assurance that turns the power of the 
“state” to their benefit and undermines almost 
any major accountability measure in public ser- 
vice and administration to work (Farazmand 
2012; Galbraith 2006). This simple logic makes 
it almost impossible to achieve public account- 
ability on a mass scale, hence, an “impossibility 
theorem,” which calls for a stronger role of inde- 
pendent governments in economy, politics, and 
administration. 

The problem of achieving accountability is 
further complicated. At the micro organizational 
level, scholars (e.g., Rosenbloom 1995) note how 
difficult it is for citizens to hold public adminis- 
trators accountable. This is due to several reasons: 
(1) administrators have specialized knowledge 
and expertise in various areas of public policy 
and management the general citizens do not have 
and cannot understand; (2) the language of 
bureaucracy is complicated with details of pro- 
cedures, terms, and jargons; and (3) there are 
many legal obstacles and reasons, including 
national security and fear of lawsuits and why it 
is difficult for public citizens to obtain information 
from administrative agencies. To counter these 
obstacles, scholars suggest citizens becoming 
“bureaucrats themselves.” This is another area of 
accountability subject that is understudied and in 
need of further inquiries. 

Nevertheless, accountability like anything else 
can be learned, taught, developed, and practiced. 
Democratic administration demands multiple 
institutionalized mechanisms to achieve account- 
ability, however imperfect they maybe. The future 
of public administration rests on these 
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mechanisms if legitimacy is to be achieved. Polit- 
ical leaders and professional public administration 
need and can design and implement formal and 
informal institutional channels and systems to 
achieve democratic accountability in modern gov- 
ernance. Predatory globalization and predatory 
capitalism need to be tamed and reined in by 
democratic processes and institutions that engage 
mass people and communities. Laws need to be 
passed to ensue sunshine processes genuinely 
followed. The judicial systems in both developed 
or developing countries must rigorously uphold 
the laws and the constitutional provisions to 
enforce individual rights and punish corruption 
regardless of status and power of individuals or 
officials involved. Codes of ethics must be devel- 
oped, and administrative systems must safeguard 
professional civil servants’ relative independence 
from partisan or political pressures to resist polit- 
ical abuse and corruption of all forms; they should 
be considered as valued “guardians of the broad 
based public interests” (Thayer 1997) and 
rewarded for doing the noble job of “principled 
professionalism” (Farazmand forthcoming) in 
democratic administration. 

Finally, organizational mechanisms of account- 
ability can and should, despite obstacles noted ear- 
lier, be designed and institutionalized supported by 
political and legal legitimacy. This is a prescription 
that can work both in developing and developed 
nations. The latter nations have a global responsi- 
bility to promote transparency and accountability at 
home while preaching abroad and must demon- 
strate consistency in action as well as formal state- 
ments. Global institutions of governance must 
respect the rights of developing and less powerful 
nations as well as those of the developed and pow- 
erful ones. Democratic accountability is a two-way 
street; those in power demanding accountability 
from below must also demonstrate in action 
accountability to the powerless and the ruled. 
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Accountability is a concept that no one can be 
against. It conveys an image of transparency and 
trustworthiness. It is increasingly used in political 
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discourse and policy documents. The concept has 
many meanings and is partly overlapping with 
other concepts such as “responsibility.” 

This chapter will first elaborate on why 
accountability is important. Subsequently differ- 
ent meanings of the concept will be presented. 
Lastly how the different meanings of accountabil- 
ity relate to the quality of government will be 
discussed. 


Why “Accountability” Is an Important 
Concept 


People’s natural inclination is to favor their own 
kind, whether it be family, friends, business asso- 
ciates, or other individuals or organizations that 
they have a close relation to. Modern democratic 
rule, on the contrary, has ethical universalism as 
an ideal. In this context it is necessary to move 
away from particularism and favoritism (Mungiu- 
Pippidi 2013). Many argue that accountability and 
control are a prerequisite for a functioning democ- 
racy. In a parliamentary system, the parliament 
controls the government. In a presidential system, 
the congress controls the president. The typical 
division of branches is into a legislature, an exec- 
utive, and a judiciary. The intent is to prevent the 
concentration of power and provide for checks 
and balances. To safeguard that powerholders do 
not abuse of their powers, formal systems of laws, 
rules, and external and internal control have been 
established. 

With democratic rule demands increase for 
better quality in government. Better administra- 
tive capacities come about when the public 
administration works efficiently and effectively. 
Systems of accountability are one key to securing 
good quality in government. 


Different “Meanings” of Accountability 


Accountability is considered to be important. 
Mechanisms of accountability are usually incor- 
porated in formal systems of accountability. Every 
public and private organization has systems of 
internal control and management to reduce risk 
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and prevent misuse of their organization. In addi- 
tion there are external controls such as supervi- 
sory boards and Supreme Audit Institutions as 
well as regional and city auditors that control 
public organizations. Often, nevertheless, power 
relations and informal mechanisms of account- 
ability are decisive in what sanctions are actually 
applied. In many contexts this means that the 
formal systems are overrun or are used only 
symbolically. 

The concept of accountability can be used in 
diverse ways. Five of the most important mean- 
ings of accountability will be presented in the 
following. 

Accountability does not only mean “account- 
ability to formal systems” as described above. 
Another meaning of the concept can be “respon- 
sibility.” “Responsibility” entails civil servants 
acting responsibly and ethically as a person. Dur- 
ing World War II, this distinction was debated. 
Civil servants had acted unethically, but at the 
same time, followed rules and orders within the 
reigning bureaucracy that applied at the time. The 
accused civil servants would claim that they 
should not be held accountable, but at the same 
time, they had behaved irresponsibly (Mulgan 
2000). 

The second main distinction in meaning 1s 
between accountability to formal systems and 
accountability as a social mechanism. Account- 
ability as a social mechanism is associated with 
the process of being called “to account” to some 
authority for one’s actions. The framework is a 
descriptive model of who is obliged to explain and 
to justify his or her conduct to whom (called a 
forum). The forum can interrogate the actor and 
question the adequacy of the information or the 
legitimacy of the actor’s conduct. The forum will 
pose questions and pass judgment, and the actor 
may face sanctions and consequences (Bovens 
2005). 

A third type of accountability is related to civil 
servants’ ethics and concern for the public interest 
(public ethos). With public ethos professionals 
working in public organizations are loyal to their 
workplace, over other networks such as political 
parties, their family and friends, and criminal 
organizations such as the mafia or business 
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Accountability and Ethics, Table 1 Different meanings 
of accountability 

Accountability to formal systems 

Responsibility as a person 

Accountability as public ethos 

Accountability as a social mechanism 

Responsiveness to citizens 


affiliates. This mind-set will influence the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the public administra- 
tion. Formal systems of control are not sufficient 
to secure well-performing public organizations 
because formal systems always can be manipu- 
lated. When civil servants work in the publics’ 
best interest, they will produce better results. 

The fourth main distinction is between 
accountability to formal systems and responsive- 
ness to citizens. In reaction to a perceived lack of 
trust in government, there is an urge in many 
Western democracies for public agencies to be 
more responsive to citizens. More attention is 
payed to the role of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, interest groups, and customers or clients as 
relevant “stakeholders.” There are demands for 
citizens to have a larger say in public service 
provision and for the public organizations to be 
more open and transparent. Public agencies and 
managers should be responsive to the public at 
large or to civil interest groups, charities, and 
associations of clients. The rise of the Internet 
has given a new dimension to this form of 
accountability (Bovens 2005). These five mean- 
ings of accountability are summed up in Table 1 
below. 

In the following I will elaborate on the concept 
“quality of government.” Subsequently I will 
relate the concept “quality of government” to the 
different meanings of accountability presented in 
Table 1. 


The Quality of Government 


Quality in government represents the payoff 
the taxpayers get from what they put in. In 
this meaning of the concept, “quality of govern- 
ment” equals good government performance. 
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Government performance is the government 
administration’s ability to deliver products and 
services economically, efficiently, and effectively 
to its citizens. These tasks are mediated through 
professionals in (or for) public organizations. 
Low-quality government institutions have tre- 
mendous negative effects on the health and wealth 
of societies (Bo Rothstein 2011). One of the inter- 
esting questions as regards organizations in gen- 
eral, and public organizations in particular, is 
therefore to what extent it would be possible to 
change the systems and culture in organizations so 
that they perform better. If low-performing public 
administrations would improve with increased 
quality outputs as a result, people’s lives and 
quality of life indicators would improve. This 
could solve many of the world’s problems, both 
in developing and more developed countries. 
There has been accumulative steering and con- 
trol in the public sector as a consequence of 
increased devolution and autonomy of state enti- 
ties. These reforms came with New Public Man- 
agement (NPM) reforms from the 1980s and 
1990s. The price to pay for these reforms is 
more control and demands for more reporting 
and documentation (Christensen and Lægreid 
2011). To be more concrete, this can both encom- 
pass external control such as audits, investiga- 
tions, and evaluations and internal management 
and control systems (Reichborn-Kjennerud 
2013). Examples of these kinds of systems 
can be management of objectives and results, 
lean production, business process re-engineering, 
total quality management, the Committee of 
Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Com- 
mission (COSO) framework, and self-assessments. 
Delivering better services through stricter con- 
trol of professionals is what NPM measures prom- 
ise. At the same time, professionals themselves 
claim that this control produces adverse effects 
and reduces their performance. Fukuyama’s solu- 
tion is thus to trust the professions more; his 
argument being that controlling them through 
measuring outcomes is impossible in practice. 
Instead the capacity and autonomy of the profes- 
sions need to be enhanced (Fukuyama 2014). 
Alina Mungiu-Pippidi, professor at the Hertie 
School of Governance on the other hand, argues 
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that the road to a better quality in government 
goes through combatting corruption, which 
could entail the strengthening of administrative 
controls (Mungiu-Pippidi 2006). Bo Rothstein is 
also preoccupied with accountability and argues 
that impartiality in the exercise of power is essen- 
tial to enhancing the quality of government 
(Rothstein and Teorell 2008). 

How well control systems function is never- 
theless difficult to assess because organizations 
not only encompass formal systems and proce- 
dures, but also culture. Control systems may 
have difficulty in accounting for these cultural 
biases. We can speak of systems and culture on 
different levels. There is the supranational level, 
the national level (macro-level), the organiza- 
tional level (meso-level) which is infused with 
professional cultures, and the local level 
(microlevel). Culture will guide practice in 
how systems are used, and different practices 
can be more or less effective in different 
contexts. 


How the Different Meanings 
of Accountability Is Linked to the Quality 
of Government 


More Controls as a Consequence of NPM 

The extent to which the quality of government 
will increase with NMP systems depends on 
how these systems are used. NPM systems come 
instead of, but more often in addition to, controls 
already existing in the government administra- 
tion. This entails that the pressure from control 
and time used to satisfy control systems increase 
(Power 1997; Hood 1991). 

With NPM civil servants ideally get more free- 
dom to make dispositions locally. This may 
increase the risk of corrupt activity in some con- 
texts because individual employees hold more 
powers and get better possibilities to misuse 
those powers. Interfaces with the private sector 
increase. Civil servants’ public ethos therefore 
needs to be strong for such systems to function 
according to their initial intentions. 

With NPM social mechanisms of accountabil- 
ity change because more attention is given to the 
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users of public services. NPM techniques mimic 
private sector systems. Users are considered to be 
customers instead of clients. The users must there- 
fore inform themselves on alternative products 
and services presented to them and make a choice. 
On the other hand, NPM systems reduce the pol- 
iticians’ power over public organizations. When 
agencies get more autonomy, ministries or politi- 
cians can no longer give direct instruction. Often 
they instead operate as owners that elect a board. 
Their powers are thus reduced to electing or 
throwing the board. The politicians’ powers 
are increasingly reduced the more private the cho- 
sen solutions are, for example, when public tasks 
are organized in fully or partly public-owned 
companies. 

With NPM residents of a country are treated as 
consumers of products and services. Residents are 
nevertheless not only customers. They are also 
citizens. They can make their voice heard both in 
elections, through advocacy and lobbying and 
through protest movements such as “Occupy 
Wall Street,” that has been a global protest move- 
ment against what has been perceived as an injust 
financial system. There has been increasing 
demands for responsiveness in public service 
delivery. This has put formal administrative and 
control systems under pressure. Often the formal 
systems are too rigid to open up for real partici- 
pation from citizens organized in, for example, 
neighborhood organizations or as interest groups. 


Trust in Professions 

Trust in government is measured by the OECD 
“trust in government” index (http://www.oecd. 
org/gov/trust-in-government.htm). Transparency 
International measures the level of corruption 
in different countries in their “corruption per- 
ceptions” index (http://www.transparency.org/ 
research/cpi/overview). These indexes reflect to 
what extent citizens trust powerholders in their 
countries and their administrative apparatus. In 
many countries few citizens pay taxes because 
they expect the money to disappear into the 
pockets of public officials and their families and 
network. In many countries public positions are 
also distributed based on demonstration of loyalty 
to other networks such as family and political 
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parties. These informal systems override the prin- 
ciple of meritocracy of a professional bureaucracy 
and cause the public administrations to work 
poorly. When practices of corruption and mis- 
management are widespread, this decreases trust 
and the use of formal systems. Informal systems 
and patrimonial structures are instead where the 
real power lies. 

In these sorts of systems, people employed in 
the public administration feel responsibility 
toward their networks rather than their workplace. 
When nobody within the public system abides by 
the formal system, individual employees neither 
feel obliged to do so. When nobody is held for- 
mally to account for breaking formal rules or 
when there are no consequences to breaking 
these rules, the informal systems and rules con- 
tinue to prevail. 

In bureaucracies where formal systems prevail 
over informal systems, citizens can expect to be 
treated equally irrespective of their background 
and status. Public ethos suffers in systems where 
informal systems override formal systems. When 
a majority of civil servants primarily are loyal to 
their own personal networks over their place of 
work, public interest is not safeguarded, and 
resources are not used in the publics’ best interest. 

Formal systems are still not always sufficient to 
secure public administration to function effi- 
ciently and effectively. The NPM trend is 
grounded in discontent with slow and poorly 
working bureaucracies. Many of these new NPM 
systems are designed to place responsibility and 
give incentives for obtaining results. 

Believers in NPM have been accused of 
lacking in trust of professionals and reducing 
their autonomy, their aim being to improve service 
provision to users. Measures to increase competi- 
tion, place responsibility more clearly, and 
increase administrative controls over profes- 
sionals have been used to better the responsive- 
ness to users. 


The Strengthening of Administrative Controls 
With NPM measures there has been a prolifera- 
tion in formal systems of control. The rise of 
auditing has its roots in political demands for 
accountability and control. Whether this rise in 
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administrative controls will enhance the quality 
of government depends on several factors. Some 
researchers claim that the effect of audit and 
supervision is purely symbolic and serves merely 
to produce assurance and a false feeling of secu- 
rity (Power 1997). Others have demonstrated 
that this control is effective in specific countries 
and contexts (Reichborn-Kjennerud and Johnsen 
2015). 

Several researchers point to deficiencies of 
performance management systems. Often these 
systems are not actually used or they distort 
employees’ behavior in a manner that does not 
enhance the overall performance of the organiza- 
tion. When employees learn how the systems 
work, they understand how to manipulate them. 
This may produce suboptimal results instead of 
employees taking an overall responsibility for the 
functioning of their organization. 

Many NPM systems place responsibility and 
demand results. If results are not obtained, this 
should produce sanctions and consequences. If 
administrative systems function suboptimally 
and do not take all important aspects into account, 
this may nevertheless be fatal to the perfor- 
mance of an organization. Often therefore such 
systems are implemented partially and are 
adapted to the existing context (Christensen 
and Legreid 2011). 

There may be many reasons for the implemen- 
tation of NPM systems, one reason being that it 
will make the organization stand out as modern or 
organizations that experience challenges with 
existing systems want to try new ways of organiz- 
ing. Repeated criticisms for lack of responsive- 
ness to users can, for example, trigger politicians 
to organize for more competition from the private 
sector in public service provision. 


Impartiality in the Exercise of Power 

A well-functioning bureaucracy is characterized 
by stable political rules and rights. For impartial- 
ity in the exercise of power to take place, these 
need to be applied impartially to all citizens. Writ- 
ten laws are nevertheless universal statements. 
Civil servants working in the public administra- 
tion manage these rules. Rules cannot be applied 
precisely in every situation. Therefore civil 
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servants must use discretion in unique cases 
(Rothstein 2011). Whether this impartiality 
enhances the quality of government will depend 
on the culture and practice in specific public 
administrations. 

For discretion to be applied in a good way, 
responsibility and a certain public ethos are 
important. To some extent and in some situations, 
the principle of impartiality can nevertheless 
come in conflict with concerns for responsiveness. 
One example of situations where these principles 
may come in conflict is area-based initiatives 
(ABI). These are temporary organizations put up 
to improve certain geographical areas in cities. 
The ideal in these initiatives is often to improve 
the living conditions of those living there. These 
ABIs are often set up with the intention of being 
responsive to residents’ suggestions and needs. 
Participation from residents nevertheless often 
comes in conflict with the formal administrative 
system that must pay attention to principles of 
impartiality. This tends to impair real participation 
from citizens and hamper responsiveness. Ideals 
of co-creation from citizens in public service pro- 
vision thus seem to be difficult to implement in 
practice. In cases like these, accountability, as a 
social mechanism, takes on a deliberative dimen- 
sion. The public administration is held to account 
through the media instead of through formal chan- 
nels. Citizens make their voices heard through 
social media and in debates. They are protesting 
against decisions that affect their area, in ways 
that are unfortunate to them. In cases where local 
residents protest against decisions that affect 
them, certain principles of democracy may there- 
fore conflict with principles of impartiality in the 
exercise of power. 


Systems and Culture on Different Levels 

Formal accountability systems, administrative 
routines, and controls are enhancing the quality 
of government only when they are used according 
to intentions. How systems are used will depend 
on culture. Practice will differ depending on 
national cultures, but also within a nation where 
there are big differences in cultures and practices. 
Between organizations and even within organiza- 
tions, across different departments populated by 
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civil servants with different kinds of education, 
experience, gender and ages, practice will differ. 

How civil servants, with their different back- 
ground and cultures, perceive the world will dif- 
fer. What they consider to be responsible conduct, 
public ethos, integrity, and how they relate to 
norms that may affect how they practice their 
work will therefore vary. 

In countries where access to the Internet is not 
widespread, debates in the radio may be the better 
way to hold powerholders to account. In high- 
trust countries, the Supreme Audit Institution 
and the parliament can play a role. In countries 
where the people do not trust the public institu- 
tions, NGOs and social media can be good instru- 
ments to use. 


Different Forms of Accountability 
and the Quality of Government: 
Implications 


In this chapter I have discussed how different 
meanings of accountability are linked to the 
quality of government. The discussion revealed 
several dilemmas. To what extent the systems 
function depends on how they are used by civil 
servants and by citizens. Systems are used 
differently depending on administrative cultures. 
Ideally these systems open up for increased 
accountability, responsiveness to citizens, and 
competition, but the cost is often an increased 
burden of administration. How this plays out in 
concrete settings will impact on the quality of 
government. 

Civil servants must exercise discretion in 
decisionmaking. That they have a public ethos 
and a sense of personal responsibility is therefore 
important. In general what systems of account- 
ability will work efficiently and effectively, and 
how they will affect the quality of government 
will depend on existing systems and culture in 
concrete contexts. No system can be universally 
applied. 

Upholding impartial systems and at the 
same time being responsive to citizens are 
challenging. Responsiveness to citizens often 
conflict with rules of political and 
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administrative accountability. This is a 
dilemma. Rules cannot be applied too rigidly, 
and attention must be payed to how they apply 
in different context. How this is solved in 
practice will affect the quality of government. 

Abiding by rules of formal accountability and 
at the same time emphasizing organizational 
learning and innovation in the public sector, 
through co-creation and other novel methods, are 
also difficult. How public organizations succeed 
in combining these different meanings and prac- 
tices of accountability will be decisive for the 
quality of government in their countries. 

There are mechanisms of accountability in 
every context. The question is whether mecha- 
nisms of accountability are formal or informal. 
In countries and cultures where informal systems 
prevail over formal systems, powerholders are not 
effectively held to account through the formal 
systems. In these cultures civil servants are loyal 
to personal networks rather than their place of 
work. The consequence is that citizens are not 
treated equally by the government, and some 
stakeholders are favored over others. Among 
other things recruitment to the public administra- 
tion is often based on favoritism and is not 
meritocratic. This affects the quality of govern- 
ment negatively. 

Having formal systems in place is no guaran- 
tee of an effectively working system. Ministries, 
control agencies, and anticorruption bodies are 
assumed to be morally above corruption. But 
they also have the most discretionary power and 
most opportunities to act corruptly. New democ- 
racies rarely attain fair governance. Most often 
they fail to impose normative constraints on 
predatory elite behavior. In order to place effec- 
tive checks on officials, thereby creating real 
accountability, there must exist, at the grassroots 
level, an active and enlightened citizenry 
(Mungiu-Pippidi 2013). 

Also, for good governance to prevail, the belief 
in the superiority of ethical universalism over 
particularism as a mode of governance must be 
present in a majority of active public opinion, 
including a fraction of the elite. Research has 
shown that four factors must be present to secure 
a civil society that can foster real accountability: a 
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prevailing societal norm of ethical universalism, 
widespread collective action, a dense network of 
voluntary organizations, and participation and 
political engagement of the people (Mungiu- 
Pippidi 2013). 

In a society dominated by particularism, it is 
more convenient for individuals to strive to 
become part of the privileged group than to try 
to change the rules of the game. At the same time, 
there must be some sort of critical mass that 
favors ethical universalism in a society. Individ- 
uals must therefore be mobilized to wanting 
change. Civil society movements that start out 
loosely organized need to become more institu- 
tionalized and specialized (Mungiu-Pippidi 
2013). 

Internet access is closely associated with 
control of corruption. Opening an Internet cafe 
in every village may be more effective than 
establishing anticorruption agencies (Mungiu- 
Pippidi 2013). 

Through the Internet and other means, sustain- 
able collective-action networks must be built until 
society reaches a reasonable level of normative 
constraints. This is to secure that corruption 
fighters do not remain isolated and exceptional 
(Mungiu-Pippidi 2013). 
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Definition 


These definitions describe various aspects of 
accountability and ethics used in this entry to 
promote greater understanding of, as well 
improvement in, the ethical environment and gov- 
ernance of nonprofit (NP) organizations. Some 
definitions are substantially, or verbatim, from 
Corbett et al. (2016). 

Accountability: A process or rule by which a 
responsible individual or group is subject to 
record, report, and/or justify matters occurring 
under one’s jurisdiction to other stakeholder(s) 
internal or external to the NP. External stake- 
holders commonly include the public and govern- 
ment officials. 

Ethics: Value-based norms, rules, or standards of 
behavior acceptable within, or expected of, NPs. 
Fiduciary Duties: The three duties of nonprofit 
boards commonly reflected in laws across state 
jurisdictions: the duty of care, the duty of loyalty, 
and the duty of obedience. 

Internal Controls: Refer to all NP governance pro- 
cedures and processes, including the bylaws, as 
approved and authorized by the NP’s board, that 
shape or control organizational behavior. 
Organizational Self-Regulation (OSR): As 
applied to the NP sector, refers to formal efforts 
and processes performed by an organization on its 
own behalf that establish and monitor compliance 
with written principles, standards or regulations, 
or laws, where enforcement provisions are pre- 
scribed internally without government involve- 
ment (Corbett et al. 2016). 


Introduction 


Improving ethics and accountability in nonprofit 
organizations (NPs) is highly complex, yet clearly 
a most admirable and worthwhile goal. 

Many challenges are evident. Values are sub- 
jective and vary widely depending on many polit- 
ical, social, cultural, religious, economic, and 
geographic norms and factors. The resulting 
wide diversity of values complicates reaching 
agreement on ethical values, impairing and 
impeding ethical decision-making. Yet there are 
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ethics and accountability standards that have been 
identified that apply widely. This entry will iden- 
tify several and provide a solid starting point for 
building consensus on improved ethical processes 
at the organizational level. 

Accountability presents challenges of its own, 
including measurement, compliance, and enforce- 
ment to name a few. Moreover, the potential 
points of measurement and reference are many. 
To whom is the NP accountable? Is that internally 
to donors, management, or board or externally to 
public, other stakeholders, and government offi- 
cials or to all? 

Given such complications, coupled with the 
nebulous nature of ethics and accountability 
across culture, as well as very different regulatory 
regimes in which NPs operate cross-nationally 
(Jordan and van Tuijl 2007; Sidel 2010), can 
progress be achieved? This entry’s premise is 
systematic efforts to achieve progress are possible 
and well worth the effort given the benefits of 
improved NP functioning and a stronger volun- 
tary sector to advance the common good in devel- 
oped and developing countries where ethical 
needs are great as well (Spector 2012). 

A second premise is the following: while NP 
ethics and accountability occur in the context of 
different social, cultural, and political environ- 
ments with varying degrees of freedoms of 
speech, association, and religion, commonalities 
in ethics and accountability across nation and 
geography can be found or fashioned, where pri- 
mary focus is to improve accountability and ethics 
through changes implemented at the organiza- 
tional level. This goal is to improve organiza- 
tional self-regulation through improved ethics 
and accountability in the United States and 
beyond, yet with awareness of many other 
existing and potential levels of regulation that lie 
outside the organization (Corbett et al. 2016). 

Why is the organizational level the point of 
focus and intervention? It is the organizational 
level that falls directly within individual NP con- 
trol. Focus here also presents opportunities for 
preventing organizational failures through 
improved ethics-based governance policies, pro- 
cesses, and internal controls, such as called for by 
Chait et al. (1996), including those widely 
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applicable or where not applicable, to illustrate 
potential frameworks for improving ethics and 
accountability that can be adapted or tailored to 
better meet differing country-specific conditions, 
including organizational, stakeholder, and gov- 
ernment needs. 

This entry also describes various issues of 
implementation, including the often neglected 
but critical need to address enforceability. This is 
done in the context of introducing system level 
change so consensus-based ethical and account- 
ability standards and processes are built into NP 
operations, permanently improving the ethical cli- 
mate despite routine leadership turnover. 


Conceptualizing Accountability Across 
Geographic Bounds 


Assessing the Legal Setting: Who Is Legally 
Responsible? 

Accountability can be viewed as a process or rule 
by which a responsible individual or group is held 
to some standard. Given organizational level 
focus, attention is properly primarily directed to 
those legally responsible for NP governance. In 
the United States, the NP board members are 
legally responsible, sometimes referred to as 
directors or trustees. 

While the board has power to delegate, board 
members are culpable for accountability failures. 
This legal responsibility is evident from the com- 
mon NP practice of acquiring director and officer 
insurance, which indemnifies board members, 
typically required in NP bylaws (Rosenthal 
2012). This insurance protects against most legal 
exposure for actions taken as board members, 
except criminal law liability (Hopkins 2007). 
Thus, the focus here is on the board or in other 
jurisdictions those legally responsible, and culpa- 
ble, for NP failures or malfeasance. 


Board Accountability: What Standards 

of Performance Apply? 

Having identified those legally responsible, what 
standards of behavior apply? While some vari- 
ance across NPs is expected, there are standards 
very common, if not universal, and relevant across 
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different legal and geographic jurisdictions. Ide- 
ally, the goal is to identify relevant standards of 
behavior across many NPs and jurisdictions that 
can be applied to board members or others 
deemed legally responsible. 

What are board members accountable for? 
What standards broadly apply? According to 
Hopkins (2007), board member accountability 
can be demonstrated through effective dis- 
charge of their fiduciary duties. These duties 
apply to board members as they are collective 
duties of the entire board and require active 
participation of all board members. The con- 
cept of fiduciary duties can be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: 


Duty of care: the duty of care requires board 
members be reasonably informed, participate 
in decisions in good faith and comply with 
filing requirements 

Duty of loyalty: the duty of loyalty requires board 
members to exercise their power in the interest 
of the nonprofit disclosing or avoiding con- 
flicts of interest 

Duty of obedience: the duty of obedience requires 
board members to comply with all federal, 
state and local laws, adhere to NP bylaws and 
be guardians of the mission. 


These fiduciary duties are similarly described 
by Rosenthal, who notes their applicability 
across many states in the United States. Rosenthal 
notes while these duties may be expressed 
somewhat differently in different states, “...at 
their heart they express the oldest and most 


fundamental obligations of directors — and 
also of officers — to the organizations they run.” 
(2012, p. 8). 


Just as these three fiduciary duties apply across 
dozens of states in the United States, each with 
different legal jurisdictions, there is reasonable 
basis to apply the concept of fiduciary duties as 
potentially applicable across various national and 
geographic bounds. Fiduciary duties are very 
similarly described by both Hopkins (2007) and 
Rosenthal (2012). They provide valuable insight 
into accountability standards reasonably expected 
of, and applied to, NP boards. 
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These fiduciary duties broadly describe 
responsibilities and performance expectations 
and standards. They also provide a useful frame- 
work upon which supporting governance and eth- 
ical principles may be built. This creates further 
substance to develop more specific standards and 
processes for measuring, improving, and achiev- 
ing accountability by and through boards respon- 
sible for NP governance. 


Conceptualizing Ethics Across 
Geographic Bounds 


What Ethical Values or Standards Should Be 
Applied? 

As noted, values are subjective and vary widely 
depending on many political, social, and eco- 
nomic factors. Yet, despite differences, is it possi- 
ble to identify core or common ethical values that 
are highly relevant and widely apply? 

It has been proposed that certain foundational 
or core ethical values are widely applicable to 
NPs. For example, White (2010) identifies “four 
pillars of ethics” which include transparency, dis- 
closure, avoiding conflicts of interest, and over- 
sight (p. 168). In his book on integrating ethics 
into NPs, White’s view is essentially that incorpo- 
rating these four ethical principles into board 
decision-making and behavior is the idea of 
good governance. 

These four “pillars of ethics” appear a poten- 
tially valuable option for application across NPs 
and nongovernment organizations (NGOs) across 
national and geographic bounds. They provide a 
starting point for building consensus among inter- 
nal and external stakeholders, on these, or addi- 
tional, or on different, core ethical values that may 
be equally or more compelling, as determined by 
stakeholders in different national and geographic 
settings. 


Evolving Ethics and Accountability 
Through Professional Codes of Conduct 


Intense efforts and many resources have been 
expended to improve ethics and accountability. 
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In the United States, over some 20 years, many 
state associations developed their own codes of 
conduct. In a study of state associations, Bromley 
and Orchard (2016) found 24 of the 45 associa- 
tions examined nearly half developed codes of 
conduct. The research traces the development of 
professional codes resulting from various scan- 
dals, as well as the United States federal govern- 
ment’s passage of legislation: the Sarbanes-Oxley 
Act of 2002 (SOX) to increase accountability. 
While SOX was directed primarily at for profits, 
two provisions apply to NPs, by establishing 
criminal penalties for whistle-blower retaliation 
and record destruction (Jackson and Fogarty 
2006). These federally imposed sanctions have 
forever changed the NP regulatory environment 
in the United States, and other national jurisdic- 
tions may follow as well. 

The legislation is also very important as while 
it set government-mandated ethical and account- 
ability standards at for profits, many nonprofits 
assimilated or voluntarily self-imposed some or 
many standards. One significant implication is, as 
ethics and accountability evolve for NPs across 
nation, culture, and geography, their development 
and evolution must be viewed in the context of the 
regulatory, political, and social environments 
within which they operate, including a wide 
array of key stakeholders such as government 
officials (elected and unelected), other NP and 
industry representatives, donors, taxpayers, and 
general public. This wide diversity of stake- 
holders reveals the essential role of collaboration 
to achieve consensus on precisely how ethics and 
accountability must be structured to achieve and 
improve NP governance. 


A Model Code: Independent Sector’s 

33 Principles of Good Governance and Ethical 
Practice 

Beyond state-specific codes of conduct, there is 
precedent for codes developed at industry level 
that cut across state bounds. Moreover, there is 
strong justification for their development and 
compelling need for industry self-regulation. Spe- 
cifically, even in well-developed and resource- 
rich countries like the United States, as noted by 
Fremont-Smith (2004), state governments sorely 
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lack necessary economic, legal, and accounting 
resources for effective regulatory oversight. Nor 
has the federal government taken on a strong 
regulatory role. This effectively shifts the burden 
on industry and individual nonprofits to self- 
regulate. 

For example, at industry level, Independent 
Sector (IS), the primary trade organization for 
NPs in the United States, strongly encourages 
self-regulation. Specifically, IS convened a 
national panel on the NP sector, which developed 
33 Principles of Good Governance and 
Ethical Practice in 2007 and updated in 2015 
(Independent Sector 2007, 2015), as shown in 
Table 1. 

These 33 Principles of Good Governance and 
Ethical Practice are noteworthy for several rea- 
sons. First, their origin and impetus were due to 
the force of national government (White 2010). 
Specifically, US Senators Grassley and Baucus, 
on behalf of Senate Finance Committee, contacted 
Diana Aviv, then President of IS, expressing con- 
cerns that NPs were exploiting their tax exempt 
status and requesting IS to convene a national 
panel to develop recommendations to strengthen 
good governance, ethical conduct, and effective 
practice of public charities and private founda- 
tions (Corbett 2011). Given apparent risks of 
onerous legislation and regulation of the 
sector, IS agreed and convened a nationwide 
panel on the NP sector (IS Panel) to develop 
recommendations. 

Secondly, the 33 Principles are highly notewor- 
thy, if not unprecedented in their formulation, as 
they were developed over a multi-year 
period, involving many stakeholders nationally, 
including over 90 private foundations, community 
foundations, and nonprofits who contributed $3.5 
million (Corbett 2011). These Principles were only 
created with the voluntary expenditure of great 
time, effort, and technical expertise, including 
legal and financial resources. These Principles 
reflect great progress on the learning curve and 
could substantially avoid or reduce costs otherwise 
incurred by NPs or NGOs cross-nationally dupli- 
cating such efforts. 

Thirdly, the process employed is exemplary for 
its extensive cooperative and collaborative 
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Accountability and Ethics in Nonprofit Organizations, Table 1 Summary of 33 principles of good governance and 
ethical practice — Independent Sector 


Legal compliance and public disclosure 


1. A charitable organization must comply with all applicable federal laws and regulations, as well as applicable laws and 
regulations of the states and the local jurisdictions in which it is formed or operates. If the organization conducts 
programs outside the United States, it must also abide by applicable international laws, regulations, and conventions 


2. A charitable organization should formally adopt a written code of ethics with which all ofits directors or trustees, staff, 
and volunteers are familiar and to which they adhere 


3. A charitable organization should adopt and implement policies and procedures to ensure that all conflicts of interest 
(real and potential), or the appearance thereof, within the organization and the governing board are appropriately 
managed through disclosure, recusal, or other means 


4. A charitable organization should establish and implement policies and procedures that enable individuals to come 
forward with information on illegal practices or violations of organizational policies. This “whistle-blower” policy 
should specify that the organization will not retaliate against, and will seek to protect the confidentiality of, individuals 
who make good-faith reports 


5. A charitable organization should establish and implement policies and procedures to protect and preserve the 
organization’s important data, documents, and business records 


6. A charitable organization’s board should ensure that the organization has adequate plans to protect its assets — its 
property, documents and data, financial and human resources, programmatic content and material, and its integrity and 
reputation — against damage or loss. The board should review regularly the organization’s need for general liability and 
directors’ and officers’ liability insurance, as well as take other actions necessary to mitigate risks 


7. A charitable organization should make information about its operations, including its governance, finances, programs, 
and activities, widely available to the public. Charitable organizations also should consider making information 
available on the methods they use to evaluate the outcomes of their work and sharing the results of those evaluations 


Effective governance 


8. A charitable organization must have a governing body that is responsible for reviewing and approving the 
organization’s mission and strategic direction, annual budget and key financial transactions, compensation practices and 
policies, and fiscal and governance policies 


9. The board of a charitable organization should meet regularly enough to conduct its business and fulfill its duties 


10. The board of a charitable organization should establish its own size and structure and review these periodically. The 
board should have enough members to allow for full deliberation and diversity of thinking on governance and 
organizational matters. Except for the very small organizations, this generally means that the board should have at least 
five members 


11. The board of a charitable organization should include members with the diverse background (including, but not 
limited to, ethnicity, race, and gender perspectives), experience, and organizational and financial skills necessary to 
advance the organization’s mission 


12. A substantial majority of the board of a public charity, usually meaning at least two-thirds of its members, should be 
independent. Independent members should not (1) be compensated by the organization as employees or independent 
contractors, (2) have their compensation determined by individuals who are compensated by the organization, 

(3) receive, directly or indirectly, material financial benefits from the organization except as a member of the charitable 
class served by the organization, or (4) be related to anyone described above (as a spouse, sibling, parent, or child) or 
reside with any person so described 


13. The board should hire, oversee, and annually evaluate the performance of the chief executive officer of the 
organization. It should conduct such an evaluation prior to any change in that officer’s compensation, unless there is a 
multi-year contract in force or the change consists solely of routine adjustments for inflation or cost of living 

14. The board of a charitable organization that has paid staff should ensure that the positions of chief staff officer, board 
chair, and board treasurer are held by separate individuals. Organizations without paid staff should ensure that the 
positions of board chair and treasurer are held by separate individuals 

15. The board should establish an effective, systematic process for educating and communicating with board members to 
ensure they are aware of their legal and ethical responsibilities, are knowledgeable about the programs and activities of 
the organization, and can carry out their oversight functions effectively 

16. Board members should evaluate their performance as a group and as individuals no less frequently than every 3 years 
and should have clear procedures for removing board members who are unable to fulfill their responsibilities 

17. Governing boards should establish clear policies and procedures setting the length of terms and the number of 
consecutive terms a board member may serve 


(continued) 
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Accountability and Ethics in Nonprofit Organizations, Table 1 (continued) 


18. The board should review organizational and governing instruments no less frequently than every 5 years 

19. The board should establish and review regularly the organization’s mission and goals and should evaluate, no less 
frequently than every 5 years, the organization’s programs, goals, and activities to be sure they advance its mission and 
make prudent use of its resources 

20. Board members are generally expected to serve without compensation, other than reimbursement for expenses 
incurred to fulfill their board-related duties. A charitable organization that provides compensation to its board members 
should use appropriate comparability data to determine the amount to be paid, document the decision, and provide full 
disclosure to anyone, upon request, of the amount and rationale for the compensation 

Strong financial oversight 

21. A charitable organization must keep complete, current, and accurate financial records and ensure strong financial 
controls are in place. Its board should receive and review timely reports of the organization’s financial activities and 
should have a qualified, independent financial expert audit or review these statements annually in a manner appropriate 
to the organization’s size and scale of operations 


22. The board of a charitable organization must institute policies and procedures to ensure that the organization (and, if 
applicable, its subsidiaries) manages and invests its funds responsibly, in accordance with all legal requirements. The full 
board should review and approve the organization’s annual budget and should monitor actual performance against the 
budget 

23. A charitable organization should not provide loans (or the equivalent, such as loan guarantees, purchasing or 
transferring ownership of a residence or office, or relieving a debt or lease obligation) to directors, officers, or trustees 
24. A charitable organization should spend a significant amount of its annual budget on programs that pursue its mission 
while ensuring that the organization has sufficient administrative and fundraising capacity to deliver those programs 
responsibly and effectively 


25. A charitable organization should establish clear, written policies for paying or reimbursing expenses incurred by 
anyone conducting business or traveling on behalf of the organization, including the types of expenses that can be paid 
for or reimbursed and the documentation required. Such policies should require that travel on behalf of the organization 
is to be undertaken cost-effectively 

26. A charitable organization should neither pay for nor reimburse travel expenditures for spouses, dependents, or others 
who are accompanying someone conducting business for the organization unless they, too, are conducting such business 
Responsible fundraising 


27. Solicitation materials and other communications addressed to donors and the public must clearly identify the 
organization and be accurate and truthful 


28. Contributions must be used for purposes consistent with the donor’s intent, whether as described in the relevant 
solicitation materials or as specifically directed by the donor 


29. A charitable organization must provide donors with specific acknowledgments of charitable contributions, in 
accordance with IRS requirements, as well as information to facilitate the donors’ compliance with tax law requirements 


30. A charitable organization should adopt clear policies, based on its specific exempt purpose, to determine whether 
accepting a gift would compromise its ethics, financial circumstances, program focus, or other interests 


31. A charitable organization should provide appropriate training and supervision of the people soliciting funds on its 
behalf to ensure that they understand their responsibilities and applicable federal, state, and local laws and do not employ 
techniques that are coercive, intimidating, or intended to harass potential donors 


32. A charitable organization should not compensate internal or external fundraisers based on a commission or a 
percentage of the amount raised 


33. A charitable organization should respect the privacy of individual donors and, except where disclosure is required by 
law, should not sell or otherwise make available the names and contact information of its donors without providing them 
an opportunity at least once a year to opt out of the use of their names 


Reprinted with permission from www.principlesforgood.com 


proceedings, involving hundreds of nonprofits Finally, in contrast to the 24 codes of conduct 
and individuals in developing the IS Panel’s developed by state associations (Bromley and 
recommendations (Independent Sector 2007). Orchard 2016), the 33 Principles are multi- 
With such successful collaboration, the prospects jurisdictional due to the collaborative processes 
and capacity for self-imposition are greatly employed and consensus achieved by numerous, 
improved. diverse parties. The Principles have demonstrated 
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relevance and support from hundreds of stake- 
holders, across dozens of the states of the United 
States, as well as many foundations and charities 
operating internationally. Just as the 33 Principles 
have relevance and support across many states 
with differing legal frameworks, the Principles 
clearly have potential relevance to other states 
and jurisdictions across nation, regarding collab- 
orative processes employed, substance of Princi- 
ples, or both. Yet, this also recognizes that other 
jurisdictions with different legal and political 
frameworks, as well as values, must factor those 
in by relevant decision-makers. 


Improving Ethics and Accountability 
with Codes of Conduct: Translating 
Principles into Practice 


The Ultimate Challenge of Voluntary Codes 
of Conduct and Self-Regulation: 
Enforceability! 

While many codes of conduct have been devel- 
oped, including the dozens examined by Bromley 
and Orchard, there are inherent limitations in their 
use. Such codes often state what should be done, 
but not how to do it. Establishing a standard 
through consensus is difficult enough — figuring 
out how to solve the challenges of implementation 
is quite something else. Codes and principles are 
often aspired to, but often never implemented. 

A widespread criticism of codes or principles is 
they are unlikely to affect behavior as they are 
unenforceable, as stated by Bromley and Orchard 
(2016). While such codes and principles are com- 
monly unenforceable, they need not be so. Why? 
Code requirements or principles can be trans- 
formed and elevated to truly impact behavior, 
but it requires expenditure of significant further 
effort to address the challenges of implementa- 
tion. Stated another way, this requires much effort 
translating principles into practice. 

It is not that this cannot be done, but rather is 
most difficult. One must first identify and recon- 
cile many challenges and then solve them with 
enforceable procedures incorporated into the 
NP’s internal controls. Secondly, the goal is to 
forever alter the ethical environment or climate 
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by incorporating systemic change permanently 
within the NP’s behavior setting. As explained 
by Moos (1986), this refers to groups of individ- 
uals behaving together which has physical, 
behavioral, and temporal properties revealing 
complex interrelationships among its parts, 
such as including board and membership meet- 
ings of NP organizations. While board members 
will change, the need for a written ethical frame- 
work does not, which can then be revised and 
updated as conditions change, with consensus 
agreement by the board. This maintains an 
ethical framework within the behavior setting 
despite board turnover. 

How do you translate principles into enforce- 
able practices? Enabling enforcement requires a 
process or mechanism whereby compliance is 
monitored and failures result in consequences 
imposed by legitimate authorities. Specifically, 
this is done by shoring up lines of authority and 
responsibility; bolstering internal controls; and 
mandating reporting requirements and frequency, 
implemented through enforceable bylaws that 
require board action and approvals, while moni- 
toring or, preferably, prohibiting conflicts of inter- 
est. This is accomplished through improved 
internal controls that assign reporting responsibil- 
ities through reporting requirements, on a periodic 
basis, to legally accountable authorities such as 
NP boards. 

This process elevates principles into enforce- 
able practices, as done for the 33 Principles of 
Good Governance and Ethical Practice (Corbett 
2011). Specifically, the Principles are converted 
into bylaw form and rendered enforceable 
through reporting requirements imposed on 
specified parties, enabling ongoing monitoring 
of compliance and enforcement by the board. In 
each case, various “implementing authorities” 
are identified, who become accountable through 
bylaw requirement. That is, the 33 Principles 
were converted into 38 implementing bylaws, 
with 20 reporting requirements, including annual 
reports (10), semiannual reports (1), quarterly 
reports (3), and periodic reports (6) based on 
reportable or triggering events. Such bylaws per- 
manently change the behavior setting until 
altered by the board. 
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This method provides documentation neces- 
sary to assess internal compliance with board- 
approved governance principles and standards, 
enabling assignment of responsibility, or culpabil- 
ity, for governance failures. It also empowers 
board members to obtain key information in a 
timely manner, during the time frame when criti- 
cal decisions are made. 


Translating Principles into Enforceable Practices: 
Three Illustrations 

Following are three IS Principles, with the pro- 
posed bylaw and identification of implementing 
authorities (Corbett 2011; Note 1). The first illus- 
tration addresses the critical issue of record pro- 
tection while ensuring timely access by board 
members to fulfill fiduciary duties. 


Principle 5 A charitable organization should 
establish and implement policies and procedures 
to protect and preserve the organization’s impor- 
tant data, documents, and business records 
(Table 1). 

Implementing Bylaws 5-A, 5-B, and 5-C 
(Corbett 2011, pp. 21-22): 


“5-A: Board members shall have general access 
and right to review all books, records, plant, and 
property for any proper purpose, at any reason- 
able time. Written requests for copies of records 
shall be made to the secretary and shall be 
provided within 30 days. This includes, but is 
not limited to, memoranda, financial reports, 
audits, expense records, itemized legal costs, 
and contracts. 

5-B: The books and records shall only be 
destroyed in accordance with a written record reten- 
tion policy that describes the various records and 
required holding periods. [Insert Option] 

Option 1: The minimum holding period is 3 years. 

(least aggressive) 

Option 2: The minimum holding period is 4 years. 

(recommended) 

Option 3: The minimum holding period is 5 years. 

(most aggressive) 


5-C: The executive committee (if any) and 
president shall provide the record retention pol- 
icy to the board for approval, disapproval, or 
modification, with a subsequent review every 
6 months thereafter, providing a report to the 
board with recommendations for continuation or 
revision, for board approval, disapproval or 
modification. 
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Implementing authority: Records access offi- 
cer, president, secretary, board of directors” 


The second illustration addresses the many 
challenges of ensuring board diversity. 


Principle 11 The board of a charitable organiza- 
tion should include members with the diverse 
background (including, but not limited to, ethnic- 
ity, race, and gender perspectives), experience, 
and organizational and financial skills necessary 
to advance the organization’s mission (Table 1). 
Implementing Bylaws 11-A, 11-B, and 11-C 
(Corbett 2011, p. 35): 
“11-A: The NC (Nominating Committee or equiv- 
alent) shall evaluate and recommend candidates for 
the board and all committees. In evaluating candi- 
dates consideration shall be given to (1) organiza- 
tional needs, (2) board balance and diversity, 
(3) leadership ability, (4) availability to serve, and 
(5) other factors the board may specify, including 
financial literacy. 
The NC, when submitting nominations, shall 
also report on the makeup of the board with respect 
to gender, race, and nationality. Diversity shall also 
be considered in staff recruitment, and the president 
shall report annually to the board on the makeup of 
the staff. 
11-B: It is board policy that all members serve 
on at least one board committee, which the NC shall 
consider when qualifying and selecting candidates 
to most effectively meet board needs. 
11-C: The board shall fill all vacancies caused 
by resignation, removal, or death of any officer, 
board member, or NC member upon recommenda- 
tion of the NC. Any board vacancies caused by 
resignation, removal, death, or other reason and 
not filled by the board within 10 days may be filled 
by executive committee majority vote on an interim 
basis until the next annual or other special meeting. 
Implementing Authority: Nomination commit- 
tee, president, executive committee, board” 


The third example addresses board compensa- 
tion and is structured to provide multiple options 
for boards to consider in reaching consensus. 


Principle 20 Board members are generally 
expected to serve without compensation, other 
than reimbursement for expenses incurred to ful- 
fill board-related duties. A charitable organization 
that provides compensation to its board members 
should use appropriate comparability data to 
determine the amount to be paid, document the 
decision, and provide full disclosure to anyone, 
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upon request, of the amount and rationale for the 
compensation (Table 1). 

Implementing Bylaw 20-A (Corbett 2011, 
p. 48): 

“20-A: Compensation of board members, beyond 

reimbursement of reasonable expenses incurred in 

connection with board responsibilities, is prohibited. 

Exceptions to this provision must be supported by 

comparable data, with the level of compensation and 

rationale publicly available, upon request. 

Option 1: Second, such compensation must be 
annually reviewed and approved by unanimous 
vote of the board. (recommended) 

Option 2: Second, such compensation must be annu- 
ally reviewed and approved by a two- thirds vote 
of the board of directors. (aggressive) 

Option 3: Second, such compensation must be 
annually reviewed and approved by a majority 
vote of the board of directors. (least aggressive) 


Implementing Authority: Board of directors” 
Conclusion 


Improving ethics and accountability is highly 
complex yet clearly a most admirable and worth- 
while goal. While many ethical values are subjec- 
tive and vary based on political, social, cultural, 
religious, economic, and geographic factors, there 
are core ethics that widely apply. They include 
transparency, disclosure, avoiding conflicts of 
interest, and oversight (White 2010). 

Regarding accountability, the concept of fidu- 
ciary duties is useful and widely applicable. They 
include the duty of care, duty of loyalty, and duty 
of obedience (Hopkins 2007; Rosenthal 2012). 
These four ethical values and three fiduciary 
duties provide a solid starting point for use by 
NPs and NGOs in developing ethical frameworks 
that best meet their organizational needs. 

It is also apparent that improving ethics and 
accountability will require a process where stake- 
holders come together in a collaborative process 
to agree upon core ethics and accountability stan- 
dards to which they will commit. Such an exem- 
plary process, and successful blending of ethics 
and fiduciary duties, is as demonstrated by Inde- 
pendent Sector (Table 1). 

Yet coming to agreement on ethical and 
accountability standards is necessary but not 
sufficient. That 1s, consensus-based standards or 
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codes of conduct that are merely aspirational will 
not, by themselves, succeed. Real progress will 
require stakeholders to address, and rise to, 
enforceability — the neglect of which is the Achil- 
les heel of voluntary codes. Enforceability can, 
however, be achieved by defining responsibility 
clearly, imposing periodic reporting requirements, 
monitoring and enabling compliance by those 
authorities legally responsible. This achieves 
accountability by bolstering often grossly inade- 
quate internal controls. Such changes as these, 
implemented through the bylaws (Corbett 2011), 
modify the behavior setting (Moos 1986) perma- 
nently improving the ethical environment. It also 
creates a consensus-based setting of integrity and 
trust, raising expectations of all board members 
and leadership regardless of turnover, unless and 
until changed by the board. 

This is the essence of organizational self- 
regulation that is systematic and enforceable and 
is a proper, if not necessary, goal for all NPs and 
NGOs that seek autonomy and freedom to pursue 
mission, as well as those seeking to limit avoid- 
able regulatory intrusion by government into non- 
profit and sector affairs. 


Cross-References 


Accountability: Breaches and Trust 

Boards of Directors in Nonprofit Organizations 
Misconduct and Deviance by Nonprofit 
Organizations 

Theories of Ethics 


Note 1: Bylaws 5 and 11 as quoted were adapted 
from unpublished conference papers from Corbett 
(1996) and Corbett (2007), respectively, as cited 

in Corbett (2011) (p. 22; 35). 
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Synonyms 


Environmental stewardship; Good governance; 
SIDS 


Accountability in Tourism Governance 
Definition 


Accountability in environmental governance is 
the obligation of persons or organizations whose 
activities may have or have an environmental 
impact to report to those actors that have a right 
to regulate, adjudicate, and penalize those actions 
that may be harmful to the environment. 


Introduction 


The international tourism industry and, more specif- 
ically, the international cruise shipping industry are a 
good example of a sector with complex accountabil- 
ity relationships. Caribbean cruise tourism is a 
global vertically integrated industry: cruise lines 
are owned by private corporations that manage 
their operations across multiple jurisdictions, linking 
tour operators, cruises, visitors, flag states, and the 
port states of the US and Caribbean destinations. 
Each of the actors is answerable to the states wherein 
they operate, to their clients and patrons directly, to 
third party agencies that monitor and report on envi- 
ronmental activity, and to international bodies that 
regulate shipping. Caribbean states that have tour- 
ism as their main source of national income depend 
on cruise lines and air carriers to bring tourists to 
their shores. Cruise lines are answerable to flag and 
port states for their environmental activities and 
impacts under international law. Lines have threat- 
ened to bypass islands that attempt to mtroduce 
onerous requirements. How can cruise lines be 
held environmentally accountable in power asym- 
metrical relationships with small states? This entry 
explains the concept of accountability in environ- 
mental governance and how a powerful global 
industry like cruise tourism is environmentally 
accountable to states, international institutions, 
industry associations, and to a lesser extent to private 
certifiers under international law. 


Environmental Governance 
and Accountability 


Environmental governance refers to the ways 
in which states, international and regional 
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institutions, treaty secretariats, government agen- 
cies, and a wide range of state and non-state actors 
(including multinational corporations, the science 
community, nongovernmental organizations, pri- 
vate national corporations, community-based 
organizations, certification and standard agencies) 
at global to local levels purposefully steer and 
shape human actions that impact both positively 
and negatively upon the natural and built environ- 
ment. The rules and standards of environmental 
governance come from international environmen- 
tal law, from environmental principles, and from 
the principles of good governance. International 
environmental law is enshrined in treaties and in 
internationally recognized environmental princi- 
ples incorporated into international and national 
law, such as the polluter pays, the precautionary, 
and the common but differentiated responsibility 
principles. Good governance refers to the quality 
of the governance processes within institutions 
and among actors in a given sector and includes 
values such as transparency, participation, equity, 
effectiveness, efficiency, and accountability. Goal 
12.6 of the new United Nations Sustainable 
Development Goals, an agenda which will guide 
the UN’s activities until 2030, encourages compa- 
nies, “especially large and transnational compa- 
nies, to adopt sustainable practices and to 
integrate sustainability information into their 
reporting cycle.” 

Accountability makes an actor, or group of 
actors, responsible for carrying out a task answer- 
able to others for that exercise. An actor is 
accountable when he has a duty to report to others 
and where his decisions, actions, and the values 
that motivate him are driven by stated or unstated 
norms developed through direct or informal 
arrangements (Biermann and Gupta 2011) with 
the agent to whom he should report. Traditionally, 
in electoral or tribal systems of authority, account- 
ability was related to systems of representation 
and to the duty to report to those in whose name 
an actor was exercising the task of government. 
Today, environmental governance is multimodal 
(a wide range of networked actors and institutions 
outside of the state) and multilevel (from global to 
local scales). Many more actors are involved in 
accountability relationships than in the past. 
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Accountability in environmental governance 1s 
operationalized through accountability relation- 
ships that may be internal or external to the agency 
in question (Keohane 2003). Accountability in 
governance has four key components (Biermann 
and Gupta 2011). First, the duty and right to 
establish environmental reporting relationships, 
as where, for example, port states, require ship 
log data on emissions and waste disposal proce- 
dures from ships at their ports. Second, the duty 
and right to establish rules, standards, and guide- 
lines on environmental behavior, for example, 
states pass national laws to control port emissions 
and in international organizations such as the 
International Maritime Organization, establish 
standards to control vessel-sourced pollution. 
Third, the duty and right to judge environmental 
behavior is done by the port authorities of flag and 
port states, shipping certification agencies, and 
environmental NGOs. Finally, the duty and right 
to establish penalties for failure to keep to envi- 
ronmental standards is enforced through national 
legislation of port and flag states. Accountability 
requires transparency and regular monitoring and 
reporting: accountable actors should inform 
others of their activities. Port and flag states are 
the main actors that hold cruise lines to account, 
but independent agencies are also part of the 
accountability nexus. The global tourism awards 
scheme, for example, recognizes best practice by 
industry actors. Many of the Caribbean cruise 
lines are part of the Cruise Lines International 
Association (CLIA) that encourages inter alia vol- 
untary environmental accounting and reporting. 

The following sections address the importance 
of tourism and cruise tourism for many Caribbean 
islands, the types of actors in the accountability 
relationships, and how they are operationalized. 


Caribbean Cruise Tourism 


The Caribbean is the closest destination to the 
USA which is the largest source for global tourism 
market, and cruise tourism is an important part of 
the industry for the islands. According to the 
Cruise Lines International Association since the 
end of the transatlantic passenger industry in the 
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1950s, the Caribbean dominates global cruise 
tourism with over 50% of the market share 
(CLIA 2014). Tourism accounts for four times as 
many jobs (13%) in some Caribbean islands when 
compared with the global average (3.4%) (World 
and Tourism 2016, 1) and up to 10 times more for 
total exports (73% in St. Lucia and 5—6% for the 
global mean). Caribbean states dependant on tour- 
ism are increasing incentives to cruise industry 
actors and invest heavily in enabling infrastruc- 
ture such as deeper ports and port facilities to 
accommodate industry trends for larger vessels 
(Korbee et al. 2015). 

Small size has generally been linked to limited 
state power and capability (Simpson 2006; Co- 
oper and Shaw 2009), and there are power 
asymmetries in the cruise tourism sector between 
the state and cruise lines (Tejada et al. 2011). The 
latter can unilaterally choose which ports to visit, 
dictate terms of engagement on itineraries, and 
create competition between ports to ensure maxi- 
mum commercial gain. SIDS are not unaware of 
the environmental, economic, and societal 
impacts of the industry (Macpherson 2008) nor 
of the limited revenue from cruise ship arrivals but 
will not deter the industry. Commodity chain 
approaches are helpful to explain how profits do 
not remain on the islands but on board cruise lines 
that provide an inclusive package to guests mak- 
ing spending onshore unnecessary (Clancy 2008; 
Wise 1999). In Barbados cruise tourists spend less 
than 100USD in an onshore visit which may last 
between 3 and 8 hours as compared to land-based 
tourists that spend on average 1100USD per stay 
which may stretch from several days to several 
weeks (Pinnock 2014). 

The scale of the environmental impact of the 
industry is still being documented (Bonilla-Priego 
et al. 2014). Port infrastructure, ship operations, 
and cruise terminals disturb, damage, and pollute 
marine ecosystems (Korbee et al. 2015); antifoul- 
ing surfaces on ship hulls can pollute waters and 
destroy marine organisms (Klein 2011); ships 
require special systems for garbage disposal to 
avoid pollution from sewage, solid matter, and 
hazardous substances especially where no port 
reception facilities are available to handle waste 
disposal (Johnson 2002) and there is always the 
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risk of illegal disposal of these substances; there is 
also arisk of pollution from oil emissions and of air 
pollution in coastal areas and at ports (Blasco 
et al. 2014), and ballast water discharge may trans- 
fer invasive species to vulnerable ecosystems. 


Environmental Accountability 
Relationships in Cruise Tourism 


Environmental accountability in this sector has 
two principal levels, the international and the 
national. At the international level, cruise lines 
are accountable to two main groups — to interna- 
tional organizations related to shipping 
(especially the International Maritime Organiza- 
tion) and on a voluntary basis to private actors 
(such as certification agencies and environmental 
NGOs). At the national scale, cruise ships are 
accountable to flag and port states. 

Under international law, flag states are the 
states in which ships are registered. These states 
determine the nationality of the ships (Article 
91 of the United Nations Convention on the Law 
of the Sea — UNCLOS) and are responsible for 
monitoring and enforcing inter alia international 
and domestic shipping law, regulations, and envi- 
ronmental standards (Article 94). The EU, the 
Bahamas, Italy, Panama, and 57 flag states have 
ships that trade in the Caribbean region (MOU 
2016). The International Maritime Organization 
(IMO) is the source of many multilateral environ- 
mental agreements related to shipping and has 
been custodian of the marine environment since 
1954 when the International Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil 
(OILPOL Convention) was accorded. The 1973 
International Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution from Ships (MARPOL) governs marine 
pollution from oil, chemicals, other harmful sub- 
stances, garbage, sewage, and air pollution and 
emissions. The 1975 Convention on the Preven- 
tion of Marine Pollution by Dumping of Wastes 
and Other Matter (the London Convention) gov- 
erns the control of pollution of marine spaces by 
dumping. The Oil Pollution Preparedness, 
Response and Co-operation Convention (OPRC 
Convention and its 2000 OPRC-HNS Protocol), 
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the Anti-fouling Systems Convention, the Ballast 
Water Management Convention (to prevent of the 
spread of invasive harmful aquatic organisms car- 
ried by ships’ ballast water), and the Hong Kong 
International Convention for the Safe and Envi- 
ronmentally Sound Recycling of Ships (Hong 
Kong Convention) are environmental treaties 
administered or managed through the IMO. Since 
January 2016, all IMO member states are apply- 
ing the Member State Audit Scheme (IMSAS) to 
ensure homogenous implementation of the Inter- 
national Management Code for the Safe Opera- 
tion of Ships and for Pollution Prevention. 

The Caribbean marine governance legal archi- 
tecture and governance framework (Scobie 2012) 
is the Convention for the Protection and Develop- 
ment of the Marine Environment in the Wider 
Caribbean Region or Cartagena Convention and 
its protocols for Oil Spills, Land-Based Sources of 
Pollution, and Specially Protected Areas and 
Wildlife for the Wider Caribbean. 

At the national level, cruise ships have varying 
levels of environmental responsibility to port state 
agencies, local tour and transport operators, 
owners and managers of cruise terminals, ship 
and tourist service providers, and community 
groups (London and Lohmann 2014), but strict 
obligations are only those enforceable by national 
law through the port state control agencies. 

Port State Control is the inspection of foreign 
ships in national ports. Under Part V UNCLOS, 
ships are subject to the jurisdiction of the port state 
when they enter their waters, and these states have 
exclusive jurisdiction to protect and preserve the 
marine environment for up to 200 nautical miles 
from their low-water shorelines. Port states 
through their protective services and customs 
and border protection agencies inspect and review 
ships and issue safety certification prior to the 
ship’s sailing. These agencies enforce interna- 
tional and domestic laws and have the authority 
to detain ships for serious violations. In 1998, 
Caribbean states signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding on Port State Control (CMOU). 
To date 16 states participate in regional efforts 
to inspect foreign ships in their ports to verify 
compliance of the ship and equipment with inter- 
national law. The goal of the CMOU is to 
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eliminate the operation of substandard ships in 
the region. 

Private, non-state agencies assess, report, cer- 
tify, and award actors within the tourism sector on 
environmental performance, but cruise lines are 
not strictly speaking accountable to them. The 
Caribbean cruise industry has varying degrees of 
relationships with these actors. Certification agen- 
cies set standards, rules, and guidelines relating to 
ship design and operation based on the IMO’s 
specifications. They offer inspection and certifica- 
tion services on behalf of flag states, port states, 
insurers, and other industry stakeholders and thus 
enter into accountability relationships with cruise 
lines. The largest ship certifier is Lloyd’s Register 
that has its own Environmental Protection Rules 
for the control of Operational Pollution. 
A growing sector of private international tourism 
watchdogs draws attention to what they deem as 
breaches of acceptable environmental standards. 
They include the Ethical Traveller, Friends of the 
Earth, Responsible Vacation, Cruise Law News, 
the Business and Human Rights Resource Center, 
and Tourism Concern. The Green Tourism 
Awards and the Responsible Travel Awards are 
annual awards that highlight best practices in 
cruise shipping but have little power over the 
industry. There is no evidence that their reviews 
determine industry environmental practices. 

How does internal and external accountability 
work in cruise tourism in the Caribbean? 

There is some degree of internal accountability 
in the industry. The Caribbean cruise market is 
dominated by few companies, a consequence of 
the industry’s consolidation in the recent past. The 
main industry associations are the Florida Carib- 
bean Cruise Association (FCCA) and the Cruise 
Lines International Association (CLIA). The 
Royal Caribbean Cruise, the Carnival Cruise 
Line, and the Norwegian Cruise Line are main 
lines that operate in the Caribbean waters. Their 
operational and management objectives include 
environmental responsibility, and they publish 
(albeit not regular) reports on their environmental 
operations. The Cruise Lines International Asso- 
ciation established the Cruise Forward Organisa- 
tion to report on the industry’s sustainability and 
safety and to promote members’ compliance with 
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international regulatory requirements and best 
practices. CLIA member cruise lines have a 
zero-discharge policy for sewage, a standard 
higher than the international requirement which 
allows for discharge of treated sewage. CLIA 
promotes the use of technologies to improve air 
quality, such as using exhaust gas scrubbers and 
diesel electric engines, using onshore-based 
power and variable ship speeds. CLIA members 
must comply with MARPOL and an Interna- 
tional Safety Management Code that provides 
for monitoring and auditing of environmentally 
related activities. 

External to the industry, NGOs and conserva- 
tion groups’ lobby for standards for sewage treat- 
ment and air pollution that are higher than 
the minimum are established by international 
law. The CLIA reports that their members keep 
to higher standards although they have not in 
the past held themselves answerable to environ- 
mental NGOs. In 2014 and 2016 for example, 
the cruise industry refused Friends of the Earth 
International group of conservation organiza- 
tions’ (FOE) request for further information on 
environmental practices. While industry reports 
via annual reports on an annual basis, the account- 
ability relationships of industry are with states and 
official ship certification agencies. Limited data is 
available on industry’s environmental perfor- 
mance from independent sources. The FOE pub- 
lishes a Cruise Ship Report Card (FOE 2016) on 
ship performance in two areas with potential envi- 
ronmental impact: sewage treatment and air pol- 
lution reduction. The Caribbean cruise lines 
generally performed better than ships visiting 
other regions despite the earlier discussed power 
asymmetries because under international law, 
cruise ships must be surveyed and certified by 
officers of the flag state, recognized organizations, 
recognized security organizations, or nominated 
surveyors and this certification provides another 
layer of accountability for Caribbean cruise ships. 
The certificates are governed by the IMO 
Harmonised System of Survey and Certification 
and confirm that the ships are designed, 
constructed, maintained, and managed in compli- 
ance with the IMO’s conventions, codes, instru- 
ments, and resolutions. 
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Cruise lines that visit the Caribbean have 
the USA as a close port state that has jurisdiction 
and capacity to impose, monitor, and enforce envi- 
ronmental standards on cruise lines. The 
US Coast Guard, the US Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention, the US Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and the US Customs and Border 
Protection agencies conduct scheduled and 
unannounced inspections on cruise ships in US 
ports. US waters since 2010 fall within the IMO’s 
Emission Control Areas which provide for greater, 
even more stringent air pollution standards. The 
US Government has a good record of inspection 
and enforcement of international and domestic law 
on all ships entering or leaving US ports. The 
Royal Caribbean Cruises Ltd. was convicted in 
1998 and 1999 and charged USD27 million in 
criminal penalties after a coast guard surveillance 
operation filmed one of its vessels, the Sovereign of 
the Seas, and then the largest cruise ship in the 
world, discharging oil via a secret bypass pipe on 
its way to Puerto Rico (DOJ 1999). 

The islands that are part of the Caribbean 
Memorandum of Understanding of Port States 
(CMOU) also exercise port state jurisdiction. 
They inspected 867 ships in 2015, 392 had defi- 
ciencies, 2047 deficiencies were recorded, and 
89 related to environmental issues under 
MARPOL and 18 ships were detained: seven in 
Jamaica, seven in the Netherlands, three in French 
overseas territories, and one in Antigua and Bar- 
buda. Ninety of the ships inspected were passen- 
ger ships; 42 of them had deficiencies but none 
serious enough to warrant detention (MOU 2016). 


Conclusion 


Accountability for environmental activity and 
impacts in the cruise ship sector in the Caribbean 
includes both internal industry-driven measures 
and external accountability. Context influences 
the way companies apply corporate social respon- 
sibility in firm governance (Young and Thyil 
2014), and small and less well-resourced or 
less powerful states in many contexts are able to 
leverage international systems to their advantage 
(Browning 2006). The cruise lines are strictly 
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accountable under international law to flag and 
port states. The Caribbean cruises are subject to 
strict and well-resourced surveillance from the US 
Port Control agencies. Since 1996 the Caribbean 
Port Control agencies through the CMOU have 
also been working together to strengthen surveil- 
lance and secure compliance of all ships in their 
ports with international law. Caribbean Lines are 
also accountable to industry associations such as 
the CLIA, although the reporting on performance 
is not transparent and available to independent 
agencies. The case of accountability in cruise 
ship governance is a good example of how SIDS 
leverage their geographical position (close to a 
state with environmentally stringent marine envi- 
ronmental laws) and the international legal frame- 
work of IMO requirements to their advantage. 
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Accountability in Scope 


Being accountable means that one is called to 
account for one’s actions. It sounds quite simple, 
but any analysis must understand the context of 
the actions and the authority by which the person 
acts. If one is in a position of authority, then in a 
well-functioning or ethical society that authority 
carries a responsibility — a responsibility to act in 
the interests of those who confer that authority and 
a responsibility to be transparent in exercising that 
authority. 

This may well be the ideal, and we are all 
aware of breaches that have taken place in specific 
contexts. In a political context, politicians may 
behave without accountability when they are 
driven by avarice or corruption or by a narrow 
ideological focus and so will serve only the inter- 
ests of a selected few. If they are held to account, 
voters will not return them to power. If they are 
not accountable, then the voters or citizens have 
no say, and their opinions and wishes do not 
count. 

In a business sense, accountability would 
cover good practice and prudent governance in 
serving the interests of shareholders, customers, 
employees, and other stakeholders. Perfor- 
mance (not just financial performance) is scru- 
tinized by stakeholders, including corporate 
and other regulators who monitor workplace 
safety, industrial conditions, etc. Technical 
information such as accounting standards, per- 
formance measurement (KPIs), and consumer 
satisfaction indicates levels of accountability. 
There have been well-known examples of busi- 
nesses behaving without accountability, such as 
Enron in the USA and some Wall Street com- 
panies during the 2008-2009 global financial 
crisis, though news media continually bring 
new examples. 

In professional life one expects that practi- 
tioners who use their formidable skills to ensure 
the well-being of their clients do so in an 
accountable manner. Often the details of what 
the professionals do, the research upon which 
this is based, and the special knowledge that is 
acquired over time are all a mystery to the client, 
but the client can expect that the professional 
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will be accountable for ethical practice. We see 
examples occasionally of doctors, accountants, 
and lawyers who do not always act in the best 
interest of their clients, and they are dealt with 
by their professional bodies, who determine 
whether standards of accountability have been 
breached. 

In this entry the focus will be only on public 
sector accountability and its implications for pub- 
lic policy. 

There are three basic questions that analysts 
and practitioners should ask: 


e Who is accountable? 
e To whom is one accountable? 
e For what is one accountable? 


In the sphere of public policy, there are two 
types of accountability. There is accountability 
in the making of policy and there is account- 
ability in the implementation of policy. In the 
USA, the separation of powers limits the making 
of policy to the legislature, and the implementa- 
tion of policy to the executive, though this is 
often blurred. In most other political systems, 
there is a lot of overlap between the develop- 
ment and the implementation of policy, and very 
often the same personnel are involved in both. 
This conceptual distinction is important as it has 
a significant impact on the mechanisms of 
control. 

In all of our policy making and implementa- 
tion, each actor is responsible to one another. The 
loop of total responsibility may be large or it may 
be small, but everybody is required to account for 
their decisions and actions. The lowest bureau- 
cratic officer is required to account to his/her 
supervisor. The head of government in a parlia- 
mentary system is required to account to the leg- 
islature, the head of state, and the voters. In the 
USA, the head of government is also the head of 
state, and a system of checks and balances struc- 
tures that accountability, and if there are deemed- 
to-be breaches that cannot wait until the next 
electoral cycle, then there is an impeachment 


process. 
In a way this is the distinction between external 
accountability and internal accountability. 
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External accountability is the accountability to 
those for shaping the direction and the big picture 
and strategic orientation of a government, while 
internal accountability is that for ensuring that the 
policy objectives are being implemented and met, 
that things are done in a proper way, and that the 
processes are appropriate. 

In public administration, it is often said that 
there are two challenges — doing the right thing 
and doing things right. 

We live in a regulatory state where, in contrast 
to earlier periods, governments are less concerned 
with the direct provision of infrastructure and 
services and more concerned with the oversight 
of that provision by others and the regulation of 
processes to achieve the strategic or societal 
outcome. 

Colin Scott (2000) makes the point that 
accountability can be: 


e Upward, to a higher authority 

e Horizontal, to a parallel authority 

e Downward, to lower-level institutions and 
groups 


In public administration, there is accountability 
for three things: 


e Money 
e Process 
e Outcomes 


One could therefore draw up a nine-cell 
matrix of direction and content (upward, hori- 
zontal, downward by money, process, outcome). 
For example, upward accountability for money 
by a government agency would be that acquittals 
for the budget (as legislated by the parliament) 
are presented again to the parliament to demon- 
strate what has been done with the appropriation. 
Horizontally, an agency would submit its 
finances for inspection to the audit office and, 
in its negotiation for more funds, to the treasury. 
Downward, it would provide information to its 
stakeholders and consumers of its services in the 
way of information sheets, progress reports, and 
annual reports. Similarly, the other cells can be 
filled in. 
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Tools and Processes 


Alnoor Ebrahim (2003) distinguishes tools and 
processes. Tools, he says, are devices and tech- 
niques that are stable over time and tangible, such 
as financial reports and disclosures which can be 
documented and repeated each month, quarter or 
year, or standardized KPI measurements. These 
differ from process methods such as participation 
and stakeholder relations which might reflect a 
state of action rather than a specific end result, 
but processes are in no way a lesser measure of 
accountability. Ebrahim (2003) discusses five 
types of accountability that relate to nonprofit 
organizations that deal with governments, and 
here they can be adapted to be used as four mech- 
anisms of accountability in public administration. 

First there are reports and disclosure state- 
ments. Most agencies have a requirement that 
they must report to a variety of other partners or 
bodies, ranging from superior authorities to stake- 
holders. These are usually reports on finances, 
programs, structures, processes, and outcomes. 
Sometimes they are legally mandated and must 
occur with a specified frequency and in a specified 
format. At other times they appear when it is 
expedient or suitable. 

Second there are performance assessments and 
evaluations. These might take the form of mea- 
sures of key performance indicators (KPIs) or 
evaluations. The evaluations can be internal or 
externally conducted and could be process evalu- 
ations (is the program on the right track?) or 
summative evaluations (did the program achieve 
what it was meant to achieve?). 

Third there is the participation that is fostered 
and the relationships with stakeholders. Govern- 
ments are often criticized for being remote, out of 
touch, or lacking transparency. Fostering partici- 
pation is more a process than a tool. It may involve 
providing information and consultation with deci- 
sion makers and could involve any of a number of 
processes. These processes might involve consul- 
tation, building bridges to stakeholders, seeking 
views on problem identification, various types of 
collaboration and co-production, collaboration in 
the development of policy options, and ultimately 
implementation, which may involve co-regulation. 
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The greater the accountability through participa- 
tion, the greater the risk, for not all interests can be 
accommodated, and if stakeholders are deeply 
involved and things do not turn out as they 
wished, then they could accuse the government 
of the lack of accountability. 

Fourth there is self-regulation. It is common 
for organizations to have codes of conduct and 
codes of ethics. Sometimes these have come about 
in response to a scandal and sometimes as a means 
of broadening accountability by showing that the 
agency is committed to doing the right thing. 
There is always the issue of enforcement of the 
code, for if enforcement is lax, the code has little 
value. As well as enforcement, the legitimacy of 
the code reflects the way in which it came into 
being. Being handed down from on high rarely 
gives a code traction or enforcement efficacy. If 
there is participatory negotiation in its develop- 
ment, then it will have wider ownership and cred- 
ibility, and if there is regular reporting on 
compliance assessment and breaches, all the 
more so. 

In essence there is an agreement on key prin- 
ciples and ethical positions. A code of conduct 
and a code of ethics are separate documents. An 
ethical code incorporates the values of the orga- 
nization and in so doing assists members in 
understanding the difference between acceptable 
and unacceptable, or more bluntly between right 
and wrong. A written code identifies principles 
and standards that conform to organizational 
values and is often a document expressed in 
abstract concepts. A code of conduct is more 
precise and prescriptive. It is often written in 
compliance terms and sets out rules of practice 
and restrictions on behavior. A code of ethics sets 
up principles, and a code of conduct outlines 
behavior. 


Individual or Organizational? 


Within government organizations, individuals are 
expected to do things right, and this focuses very 
much on process, and this underpins accountabil- 
ity. Codes of conduct shape these, but often indi- 
viduals are not aware of these yet still perform 
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with integrity. Accountability is enhanced when 
there is a culture of ethical leadership and integ- 
rity, a notion of “tone at the top.” 

When there is tone at the top, there is good 
guidance for individuals, as well as responsive 
management with a legitimate framework of con- 
trol. The guidance includes the formal codes 
referred to as well as adequate training for staff 
and socialization into the operating ethos of the 
organization. Management policies and practices 
are clear and transparent and are in coordination 
by a special body or an existing central manage- 
ment agency such as a Civil Service Commission. 
Conditions for staff are negotiated and transparent 
and reasonably uniform or at least comparable. 
All of this takes place where the rule of law is 
well grounded and fully operational. There are 
laws within a legal framework enabling indepen- 
dent investigation and prosecution, and there are 
effective accountability and control mechanisms 
and penalties. 

This shapes the accountability structure of 
individuals and is essentially a set of internal 
mechanisms. Organizational accountability has a 
focus on external scrutiny and more formal mech- 
anisms. The lack of accountability sits alongside 
corruption. As Robert Klitgaard (1988, p. 75) 
points out, where there is monopoly and discre- 
tion but no accountability, a situation of corrup- 
tion exists. To deal with this, most countries have 
established anti-corruption agencies (ACAs), and 
while they vary enormously in their powers and 
orientations, they essentially aim at increasing 
transparency and accountability. By limiting cor- 
ruption, they enhance accountability. Sometimes 
they play their role after a corrupt event has been 
perpetrated, though often they have a preventive 
and educational role. 

These external enhancers of accountability 
cover not only corruption but deal with waste, 
fraud, and abuse of office — the epitome of the 
lack of accountability. A full list of anti-corruption 
agencies and their legislation can be found on the 
TRACK website of the United Nations Office of 
Drugs and Crime http://www.track.unodc.org/ 
Pages/home.aspx. The characteristics of success 
of an ACA are that the agency has a clear charter, 
independent from government, and a strategy of 
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prevention, education, and sanction. Often there 
are; extensive coercive powers that might include 
the right to recommend criminal charges or even 
the right of arrest and detention. There should also 
be secure funding even in the face of major cut- 
backs in public expenditure. ACAs also need 
personnel of the highest moral caliber, public sup- 
port of sufficient strength for them to go about 
their business with legitimacy, and overall politi- 
cal support which espouses accountability and the 
control of corruption. 

In most countries there will be a range of 
additional accountability enhancements such as 
an audit office; an Ombudsman; a government 
accountability office; legislative committees, 
both of a standing nature and ad hoc committees; 
an inspector general that might be agency specific; 
and ultimately the press which will certainly call 
wrongdoers to account (if it is a free press) and 
myriad public interest groups that often are 
insightful and tenacious. 


Compliance or Values Based? 


There is a long-standing debate on whether or in 
what contexts organizations can enhance integrity 
and accountability by pursuing a compliance- 
based approach or a values-based approach 
(Maesschalck 2004). 

Indeed, evidence suggests that a narrow focus 
on compliance measures without regular and 
serious attention to ethics awareness, training, 
and leadership poses its own types of risk in 
developed, relatively corruption-free countries, 
such as Australia, New Zealand, the UK, or the 
Netherlands. Rules are not enough in rich coun- 
tries as people who are loose with their organi- 
zational behavior will find ways to circumvent 
them. The story may be different in poorer and 
more corrupt countries, where a firm and 
enforceable set of rules is a fundamental starting 
point. 

It is possible, in richer countries, to blend a 
compliance regime with a values regime. Legal, 
hard controls in the spirit of the compliance 
approach can certainly boost accountability, 
which may then blend with a values-based 
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approach that works on doing the right thing and 
is backed by training, awareness, and ethical lead- 
ership. The end point is to ensure that integrity and 
accountability are ingrained, as “regular” profes- 
sional responsibility. 

Too much compliance leads to over- 
accountability, and this can create operational 
gridlock, paralyze government, and make ordi- 
nary activities almost dysfunctional. This has 
been documented by Anechiarico and Jacobs 
(1996) in their study of the New York Police 
Department. 

The research evidence is that accountability is 
more than compliance. Values shape the way civil 
servants approach accountability. Irrespective of 
legal requirements, a recent study found the oper- 
ation of accountability is dependent on an indi- 
vidual’s values (Kluvers and Tippett 2010, p. 51). 
This study found that values will either enhance 
or diminish accountability. Personal values of 
Openness, cooperation, and service will enhance 
the relationship, while values of personal gain, 
emphasis on individual ambition, and manipula- 
tion of information will impede the relationship. 


Conclusion 


Accountability is in play when an operator, either 
a body or an individual, performs tasks or func- 
tions which are subject to the oversight of others. 
Accountability involves elements of transpar- 
ency, as well as answerability and enforcement. 
The tools and processes of accountability might 
be horizontal or vertical. Horizontally, public 
institutions can check other public institutions 
and ensure that a system of checks and balances 
prevents abuses of power and ensures account- 
ability. Vertically, people in hierarchies enforce 
standards of those who are above or below, such 
as people in different levels of a bureaucracy or 
citizens (through voting or media) who can call 
to account standards of office holders. All of 
this operates within a framework where ethical 
processes are highlighted and should be the 
default but can be enforced by compliance 
mechanisms. Public policy is hard at the best 
of times, but when accountability is not present 
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or treated as if it is not central to governance, 
then our public policy processes will be 
bankrupt. 
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Synonyms 


Accountability: responsibility, liability, answer- 
ability; Politics: government, public affairs, 
power struggle; Power: ability, control, authority 


Definition 


Accountability: Implicit or explicit expectation 
that one may be called on to justify one's beliefs 
and actions to others, and the extent to which a 
person’s behaviors are observed and evaluated by 
others, with important rewards and punishments 
contingent upon those evaluations. 

Politics: The activities associated with the gover- 
nance of a country or other area, especially the 
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debate or conflict among individuals or parties 
having or hoping to achieve power; activities 
within an organization that are aimed at improv- 
ing someone’s status or position 

Power: The ability to do something or act in a 
particular way; the capacity or ability to direct or 
influence the behavior of others or the course of 
events 


Introduction 


This paper explains the relationships among the 
concepts of accountability, politics, and power. 
More specifically, this paper will conceptualize 
and define accountability, frame accountability 
in terms of typologies, discuss the relationship 
between accountability and politics, and provide 
insights into the relationships among account- 
ability, politics, and power. First, this paper pro- 
vides major definition of accountability by 
discipline and explain well-known accountabil- 
ity frameworks. There are many definitions of 
accountability. However, it is important to dis- 
cuss the topic based on the selected major 
definitions by area to induce coherent interpreta- 
tion of accountability, politics, and power. Addi- 
tionally, providing multiple definitions of 
accountability reduces uncertainties about the 
implications of accountability. 

Second, this paper will discuss how, although 
at first glance these terms may seem unrelated to 
each other, these terms are in fact closely related 
to and affect each other. Changing accountability 
or accountability mechanisms involves politics 
and changing the distribution of power. Simi- 
larly, changing power relationships in organ- 
izations or societies involves changing the 
accountability of actors. All these processes 
involve politics. For instance, democratic 
accountability refers to a distribution of power 
among society, politicians, and stakeholders, 
while bureaucratic accountability refers to the 
accumulation of power within a bureaucracy. In 
order to shift structures of accountability, actors 
(primarily politicians) use politics or political 
behavior to convince other groups to make 
changes in power structures. 


Accountability, Politics, and Power 
What Is Accountability? 


Conceptualizing and Defining Accountability 
Accountability can be defined differently based 
on social, cultural, or institutional conditions 
(Dubnick and George Frederickson 2011). Defi- 
nitions of accountability can be understood 
according to some standards such as whether it 
focuses on individual or organizational level and 
whether it concerns public domain or not. 

First of all, accountability can be defined with 
focusing on individual level. Individual level of 
analysis has been firstly offered by social psychol- 
ogy area. Lerner and Tetlock (1999) defined the 
individual accountability as “implicit or explicit 
expectation that one may be called on to justify 
one's beliefs, feelings, and actions to others” 
(255). According to the definition, an evaluation 
need not occur by the existence of evaluation 
system, but the possibility for an evaluation to 
occur must be present. Therefore, this approach 
to define the individual accountability reflects 
the psychological state on how individuals 
understand accountability requirements and envi- 
ronment in the macro—micro accountability 
framework rather. Based on extensive review on 
psychological research, Lerner and Tetlock 
(1999) confirmed that the simplest dimension of 
the individual accountability include empirically 
distinguishable four sub-manipulations (255): 
(a) mere presence of another (participants expect 
that another will observe their performance), 
(b) identifiability (participants expect that what 
they say or do in a study will be linked to them 
personally), (c) evaluation (participants expect 
that their performance will be assessed by another 
according to some normative ground rules 
and with some implied consequences), and 
(d) reason-giving (participants expect that they 
must give reasons for what they say or do). This 
accountability definition focusing on individual 
level in social relationship has been widely 
accepted to organizational behavior and human 
resource management area. For example, Ferris 
et al. (1995) defined the accountability as 
“the extent to which a person’s behaviors are 
observed and evaluated by others, with important 
rewards and punishments contingent upon those 
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evaluations” (187). In fact, the definition was one 
of the first that addressed accountability in the 
organizational context. 

Second, for understanding accountability phe- 
nomenon in “public” domain, several public 
administration scholars have tried to define and 
frame the “public” accountability concept. For 
example, public accountability could involve 
“the means by which public agencies and their 
workers manage the diverse expectations gener- 
ated within and outside the organization” 
(Romzek and Dubnick 1987, p. 228). The public 
agencies should establish various accountability 
instruments to respond to expectations from legal 
entities, citizen, top executives, or organizational 
members. Therefore, diverse formal instruments 
to make public agencies accountable, for exam- 
ple, performance measurement or performance- 
informed budgeting system, could be understood 
as one of the diverse accountabilities (e.g., 
Moynihan and Ingraham 2003; Gilmour and 
Lewis 2006b; Yang 2011). To give shape to the 
meaning of the public accountability, the multi- 
dimensional components of the accountability 
have been disclosed. Koppell (2005) argued that 
the public accountability conceptually consisted 
of five dimensions (p. 96): “transparency 
(revelation of information), liability (consequences 
for performance), responsibility (conformity of 
rule), responsiveness (fulfillment of expectation), 
and controllability (controlled as principal 
desires).” This conceptualization emphasized that 
the dimensions of transparency and liability are 
foundation building up other three dimensions. 

On the other hand, accountability has been 
used interchangeably with other similar concepts 
although holding different conceptual implica- 
tions. For example, responsibility is most closely 
related to accountability, so that the two terms 
have been used often jointly and/or interchange- 
ably in practice and research. But, conceptually, 
responsibility is clearly distinct from accountabil- 
ity (Schlenker et al. 1994), and scholars generally 
have recognized that they are separate constructs. 
Schlenker et al. (1994) disclosed empirically that 
responsibility is a component or factor within a 
broader concept of accountability. Responsibility 
connotes personal causal influence on an event or 
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an internal sense of duty, but it does not subsume 
the existence of audience to observe individual 
that is crucial factor of accountability concept. 
Additionally, the responsibility concept does not 
cover evaluation expectation. Responsibility is an 
internal path while the felt accountability is the 
external, social, and public process foreseeability 
(Cummings and Anton 1990). The responsibility 
is “a necessary component of the process of hold- 
ing individuals accountable for their conduct” 
(Schlenker et al. 1994, p. 634). Whether individ- 
ual is responsible to only self or becomes account- 
able to salient external audience is a separate 
issue, so that the two concepts result in different 
employee outcomes. On the one hand, answer- 
ability, fidelity, amenability, obedience, and obli- 
gation, each also has been frequently used 
interchangeably with accountability. However, 
each is linked to different forms of account-giving 
mechanisms (Dubnick 2002). 


Framing Accountability in Typologies 
and Power Relationship 
Public accountability literature reveals that many 
efforts exist to frame the dynamic and compli- 
cated phenomena of public accountability. The 
typology of public accountability has been devel- 
oped from as few as two types (e.g., horizontal 
and vertical accountability) to as many as 12 types 
(Lindberg 2013). Overall, accountability has been 
normatively recognized as a good thing because it 
was assumed to bring meaningful positive quali- 
ties such as legitimacy to organizations (Dubnick 
and Frederickson 2009). Dubnick and 
Frederickson (2009) have classified accountabil- 
ity as three general types — input, process, and 
outcome — and as six particular types — control, 
integrity, ethical behavior, legitimacy, perfor- 
mance, and justice. For example, accountability 
solutions for performance and performance mea- 
surement are assumed to improve performance. 
Likewise, accountability in organizations can be 
expected to increase ethical behavior, organiza- 
tional justice, and the legitimacy of organizations 
and individuals. 

In this regard, the term “power” comes to play 
an important role and becomes an interesting phe- 
nomenon within accountability typologies and 
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dimensions. However, despite promising research 
integrating accountability and power, scholars 
have not made efforts to analyze these topics 
together. Power refers to the ability, capability, 
or influence to accomplish an action or change 
the behavior of others. Based on Dubnick and 
Frederickson (2009)’s typology, accountability 
can increase the legitimacy of public organiza- 
tions and public managers. When a public organi- 
zation becomes more legitimate in the eyes of 
stakeholders and has a higher performance, orga- 
nizational leaders will have more power compared 
with managers in organizations that perform 
poorly or lack organizational justice and ethical 
behavior. 

Behn (2001) sorted accountability into four 
types — accountability for power, performance, 
justice, and finance. These four types of account- 
ability can increase trust, democratic behavior, 
collective responsibility, and the effectiveness of 
management. The accountability of power can 
reduce the abuse of power by government 
employees, which is crucial for democratic socie- 
ties. Behn (2001) states, “Why do we worry about 
accountability in government? Because we fear 
that public officials — elected officials, appointed 
executives, or civil servants — will abuse power. 
And many public officials do have a lot of power. 
They award contracts worth millions or billions 
of dollars to some but not to others. They decide 
to grant benefits to some and not others. They 
decide to prosecute some and not others. 
They decide to convict some and not the 
others. ..Thus, as citizens, we seek to constrain 
the behavior of public officials, to limit their 
discretion, to prevent them from abusing their 
power” (Behn 2001, p. 9). Behn (2001) also 
suggests, “When we are worried about the 
abuse of power (for either finances or fairness), 
we do need individual accountability. After all, it 
is the individual person — the human agent — not 
the collective organization, that abuses power” 
(Behn 2001, p. 67). According to Behn, power is 
a crucial dimension of accountability. Thus, 
studies of accountability should include discus- 
sions of power, as both concepts affect one 
another and different accountability mechanisms 
may establish different power structures. 


Accountability, Politics, and Power 


One seminal article by Romzek and Dubnick 
(1987) has been widely used as a foundation 
to frame and understand the complex nature of 
public accountability (Table 1). They divided 
accountability into four types — political, bureau- 
cratic, legal, and professional — by the standards of 
control source and control degree. 

Table 1 has several different implications. 
First, bureaucratic accountability concerns man- 
aging expectations from those at the top of 
bureaucratic hierarchy and the expectations 
occurring between superiors and subordinates in 
the bureaucracy. Higher-level bureaucrats will 
impose sanctions on public employees if they 
violate a rule, so the source of agency control is 
bureaucratic. This implies that bureaucracy is a 
powerful source of accountability compared to 
legal, professional, and political sources. Second, 
legal accountability is used as a mechanism to 
manage expectations from outside parties such 
as Congress or courts in the position to impose 
and oversee laws, policy mandates, and contrac- 
tual obligations, namely; the expectation is char- 
acterized as formal and horizontal. Thus, the legal 
source has more power than other sources in terms 
of accountability systems. Third, professional 
accountability requires managing expectations of 
professionalism as public organizations rely on 
skilled and expert employees. Such officials 
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Source of agency control 
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request that managers trust them to do the best 
job possible and are held accountable for the job 
done by being rewarded or sanctioned. The con- 
trol is placed in the hands of the relevant public 
employees. Outside professional associations 
may indirectly influence the mechanism, but the 
nature of the control is inside the organization. As 
a result, professional control mechanisms have 
more power compared to other sources. Fourth, 
political accountability includes managing the 
expectations of elected officials, interest groups, 
and/or the general public. It concerns being 
responsive to or satisfying their demands/needs, 
so politicians have more power compared to other 
sources in this type of accountability system. 

Lindberg (2013) divided accountability into 
12 types using the standards of control source, 
control strength, and control direction. Table 2 
shows these types (see the article for detailed 
explanation). Each accountability type indicates 
different power mechanisms. For instance, a busi- 
ness type of accountability occurs when the 
source of control is internal, strength of control 
is high, and the nature of relationship is upward- 
vertical. In this accountability type, the business 
has more power to control than other sources such 
as Client-Patron and Patron—Client. A political 
type of accountability characterizes the down- 
ward, external, and low strength of control, 
while the legal type of accountability occurs in 
with horizontal, external, and high strength of 
control. 

Accountability can be divided into types 
according to whether it reflects formal or informal 


niema - Patial mechanisms. Formal aspects of accountability 
Degrecot Miei [a Rurau ran ee concern laws, performance measures, reporting 
control over Low |3. Professional |4. Political . . . 
agency relationships, stipulated rewards, or contractual 
actions terms, while informal aspects of accountability 
Note: Source: Romzek and Dubnick (1987) focus on informal norms such as verbal 
Accountability, Politics, and Power, Table 2 Types of accountability 
Vertical 

Source of control Strength of control Upward Downward Horizontal 
Internal High Business Bureaucratic Audit 

Low Client—Patron Patron—Client Peer Professional 
External High Representative Fiscal Legal 

Low Societal Political Reputational 


Note: Source Lindberg (2013) 
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agreements, shared culture, trust of a leader, etc. 
(Klingner et al. 2002; Romzek et al. 2014). The 
attitudes of individuals can be influenced by the 
attitudes of, behaviors of, and communications 
with others. Individuals adhere to the unspoken 
rules of conduct in an organization as well as the 
formal rules. If they defect on verbal agreements 
or fail to adhere to informal norms including trust, 
they can be punished informally. This mechanism 
results in behavior accountable to such informal 
expectations, leading to performance. For framing 
other specific contexts of accountability, other 
scholars have used the concept of social account- 
ability (e.g., Brinkerhoff and Wetterberg 2015), 
referring to citizen empowerment to make public 
officials accountable or the concept of voluntary 
accountability (e.g., Karsten 2015), i.e., that peo- 
ple will willingly submit themselves to scrutiny 
even when it is not required. In this regard, these 
statements are consistent with Behn’s (2001) 
claims that “we do need individual accountabil- 
ity” and that social and voluntary accountability 
systems are very helpful for reducing the exces- 
sive power of individuals. 


Accountability as a Process 

Accountability has also been understood as an 
evolving process consisting of three steps: infor- 
mation provision, discussion, and consequence 
between accountability actors and accountability 
forums (e.g., Day and Klein 1987, p. 5; Mulgan 
2003, p. 9). These stages are interconnected, and 
any one stage cannot be disregarded in under- 
standing accountability. For example, the 
reporting requirement of Congress is one account- 
ability tool affecting agency performance. How- 
ever, Congress should assess the performance 
information provided from the executive branch, 
and Congress can impose sanctions on agencies 
based on the evaluation results. 

Generally, the process is sequential, so that 
after an accountability actor provides perfor- 
mance information for the forum and the informa- 
tion is evaluated and discussed, the forum assigns 
rewards or sanctions. However, the process need 
not necessarily be sequential, and steps can be 
omitted. However, it is desirable to consider all 
three steps of the accountability process rather 
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than focusing specifically on one or two stages 
in order to better capture the dynamic nature of 
accountability phenomena. For example, looking 
at the accountability system of information 
requirements on agency performance, we have to 
be able to examine how intensively Congress 
evaluates the information submitted from agen- 
cies and how intensively Congress imposes sanc- 
tions as a result of bad performance. Brandsma 
and Schillemans (2013) applied a model of the 
accountability process consisting of three 
components — “information provision,” “discus- 
sion,” and “consequence” — to measure the 
accountability deficits of the European Union 
(EU) comitology. They concluded that the system 
worked generally well in terms of the three 
processes. 

Behn (2001)’s classification of accountability — 
accountability for power, performance, justice, 
and finance — focuses on both the process and 
the outcome. Traditional public administration 
overemphasizes accountability procedures 
involving finances and justices. However, the 
importance of accountability as a process has 
diminished with the New Public Management 
(NPM) movement. Behn (2001) has criticized 
NPM’s premise. According to Behn, accountabil- 
ity as a process is always important, and public 
organizations should not overlook this concept. 
Meanwhile, politicians or bureaucrats dealing 
with accountability as a process can increase 
their power. For instance, Pfeffer (1992) states 
that formal authority, controlling resources (e.g., 
budgets and finance), and information access 
(e.g., performance information) create power. 
Elected and appointed officials who can control 
these processes by holding formal authority, con- 
trolling resources, and accessing information 
potentially have more power than other 
employees. This may cause a potential abuse of 
power on the part of bureaucrats and politicians, 
so they need to be careful about exercising power. 
They also need to be accountable to stakeholders. 
For instance, employees have to be treated fairly, 
and organizational justice should be at the top of a 
public organization’s agenda. Additionally, orga- 
nizational processes (e.g., budgeting and hiring 
employees) need to be transparent. 
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Accountability and Politics: Political 
Accountability 


Finally, political accountability is an interesting 
concept in which politics and accountability 
overlap. This section discusses how accountabil- 
ity is manifested in political situations within 
various contexts. Political accountability is cen- 
tral to the democratic control imposed on public 
administration systems (cell 4 at Table 1). Public 
administrators are representatives of the general 
public, elected officials, agency heads, agency 
clients, interest groups, and future generations. 
Democratic representatives work with public 
funds, including taxes, and are accountable to 
be responsive in their policy programs and to 
the demands of their constituents, such as clients 
and the general public. If the government is held 
accountable to the citizens paying taxes to the 
government in a democratic society, then the 
government will be able to receive positive sup- 
port from the citizens. However, a public bureau- 
cracy can be controlled by interest groups and 
subcommittees of Congress rather than by the 
general public. 

The government requires performance 
reporting from nonelected delegated agencies, 
such as the US central bank. Congress can control 
the executive branch by legislating political 
appointments to some positions. For example, 
Gilmour and Lewis (2006a) found that federal 
programs administered by senior executives 
performed better than those administered by polit- 
ical appointees requiring Senate confirmation. 
The political appointees influenced the perfor- 
mance, and the programs run by political appoin- 
tees received lower performance grades. This 
implies that allowing less political intervention 
and granting more authority to agencies are 
required to improve organizational performance. 
Furlong (1998) disclosed that Congress and the 
President’s control were more influential on 
bureaucratic policy making than the media or the 
courts, while Golden (1998) found that competing 
interest groups were more influential on the rule- 
making process of unelected branches of govern- 
ment. Wood and Waterman (1991) found that 
political appointee system symbolizing shared 
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power by the president and congress among var- 
ious political control instruments are most influ- 
ential to bureaucratic outputs. Namely, the studies 
reflect how the executive branch was responsive 
to bureaucratic control to ensure democratic 
accountability. 

Despite diverse political efforts to control 
bureaucracy, there are obstacles that can curb 
the impact of political control. According to the 
argument of West (2005 and 2006), because of 
organizational complexity such as horizontal 
coordination and vertical coordination, the presi- 
dential control of the executive branch can 
decrease. Because of the moral hazard problem 
that bureaucrats (agents) can work by using infor- 
mation asymmetry against the intentions of the 
elected officials (principals), the impact of politi- 
cal control on the bureaucracy can be alleviated. 
For example, the Office of Management and 
Budget (OPM) established by the president in 
order to promote executive leadership was politi- 
cized for someone else’s interest rather than for 
the president. 

Thus, political accountability has different 
interpretations. On the one hand, the power 
given to elected officials is consistent with dem- 
ocratic theories simply because since politicians 
are elected, citizens are the main principles. On 
the other hand, the power given to politicians can 
cause too much politicization and less effective 
management. Giving power to bureaucrats may 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of man- 
agement because they are the experts at the job. 
However, giving too much power to bureaucrats 
may create a democratic problem because 
bureaucrats may not listen to elected officials. 
Pfeffer states, “problems of performance and 
effectiveness are problems of power and 
politics — power imbalances, powerlessness, 
and the inability of some groups to get their 
ideas or suggestions taken seriously” (Pfeffer 
1992, p. 334). A good balance is needed in 
which effective powers are allocated each actor 
so that the system continues to be democratic 
without politicization or undermining manage- 
ment. In other words, power should include 
both representativeness and effectiveness. Public 
organizations need to be particularly careful 
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about exercising power, particularly when it 
comes to political power. 


Conclusion 


This paper has provided information about 
accountability, politics, and power. Accountabil- 
ity has been defined and types of accountabilities 
are explained. There are a variety of accountabil- 
ity actors involved in the accountability relation- 
ships in a public organization. Accountability 
relationships can be horizontal or vertical and 
strong or less strong. Public accountability is a 
complex and dynamic phenomenon, as it can be 
understood as adding diverse concepts to the term 
“accountability” — for example, public, demo- 
cratic, political, social, voluntary, informal, pro- 
fessional, self, organizational, fairness, process, 
finance, and so on. Terms such as answerability, 
responsiveness, transparency, responsibility, con- 
trollability, liability, or integrity have been also 
used to describe accountability. This chapter par- 
ticularly aims to find connections and interactions 
among these concepts. Because accountability 
and politics involve many actors, influence, and 
dependent relationships, the issue of power 
becomes inevitable and needs to be explored. 
Depending on the type of accountability or polit- 
ical structure, power structures and power usage 
may be different: “Power is used more frequently 
under conditions of moderate interdependence. 
With little or no interdependence, there is little 
or no need to develop power or exercise influence. 
By the same token, when interdependence is 
great, people have incentives to work together, 
forge common goals, and coordinate their activi- 
ties. If they ignore these incentives, then their 
organization or group is likely to fail” (Pfeffer 
1992, p. 38). 
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Synonyms 


Answerability; Board governance; Duty; Ethical 
obligation; Ethics; Fraud; Liability; Misconduct; 
Responsibility 


Definition 


Accountability: The obligation to act responsibly 
and with transparency 

Breach of trust: A violation of accepted duties, 
by action or inaction, both intentionally or 
inadvertently 
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Introduction 


Nonprofit organizations are accountable to multi- 
ple and frequently competing stakeholders — both 
in theory and in practice. In the general sense, 
accountability is being responsible, transparent, 
and responding to stakeholders, which may be 
challenging for nonprofits who must answer to 
numerous stakeholders including funders, pro- 
gram participants, employees, and taxpayers. 
Realistically, this means that acting in a responsi- 
ble manner in the eyes of one stakeholder may be, 
or appear to be, in conflict with acting responsibly 
to another stakeholder. Regardless, nonprofit 
organizations should strive to both act responsibly 
and with transparency. What happens if they fall 
short in one or both areas? The failure to ensure 
accountability is a breach of trust. In reality, 
breaches of trust are not usually a single one- 
time event that either happen or not; they often 
occur over a range of time, including multiple 
events. The number and instances of irresponsi- 
bility can vary because it is not a black and white 
issue; there are many shades of gray. This is 
because there is not a preset guideline as to what 
is or is not acceptable in all and every case. There 
are some rules and regulations in place set by the 
regulatory agencies, state laws, boards of directors, 
and funder stipulations, but even these cannot be 
concretely applied in every situation. Exactly what 
level of responsibility and how much transparency 
do nonprofit organizations need to demonstrate in 
order to be considered acting accountable? Since 
there is no predetermined answer, it can often be 
difficult for nonprofits to balance the demands of 
accountability in order to ensure trust while work- 
ing to fulfill the organization’s mission. 


Nonprofit Accountability 


Nonprofit organizations play a variety of roles in 
today’s society. They are religious organizations, 
foundations, social advocacy groups, and public 
charities which provide services that government 
and the private sector may not provide. Although 
the nonprofit sector is its own individual sector, 
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nonprofit organizations are accountable to numer- 
ous stakeholders — both within and outside of the 
organization. For example, nonprofits are 
accountable to its employees, its clients, to 
funders, to local and national governments, and 
to the community it serves (Brody 2002). Each of 
these groups may have a specific vision in mind 
for how the nonprofit organization should oper- 
ate and focus its limited resources. These visions 
may overlap, or they may compete with one 
another. This makes the idea of being account- 
able complicated. If taken too narrowly, the non- 
profit organization will be unable to address 
stakeholder’s concerns. If taken too broadly, the 
nonprofit organization may never accomplish 
anything. 


Breaches of Trust 


According to some, trust is the most expensive 
commodity in the world, and so earning and 
maintaining trust is especially crucial for non- 
profit organizations. The relationships that are 
created between nonprofit organizations with cli- 
ents, stakeholders, and the public can take years to 
cultivate and only minutes to destroy. This 1s why 
it is necessary to carefully screen volunteers and 
employees, in addition to making sure the organi- 
zation is adhering to laws, policies, and principles 
already in place. This section describes the range 
of breaches of trust that can occur. 

Most individuals who volunteer or work for 
nonprofit organizations have good intentions. 
Nonprofit organizations, however, are just like 
other organizations in that they can be susceptible 
to fraud, abuse, and breaches of trust. In order to 
minimize the risk of fraud, abuse, and breaches of 
trust and ensure financial accountability, nonprofit 
organizations can employ a number of internal 
controls and policies for financial and risk man- 
agement (Kearns 2012). For example, it is impor- 
tant for nonprofit organizations to create budgets, 
business plans, and keep detailed and accurate 
financial records, which are reviewed regularly 
by the board, as well as outside financial experts 
and/or auditors. While administrative and 
fundraising expenditures are important and 
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necessary, the majority of the expenditures, typi- 
cally 65% or more, should be dedicated to fulfill- 
ing the mission of the organization. 

Nonprofit organizations should also have for- 
mal policies relating to financial management, 
record keeping, expenses, reimbursements, pur- 
chasing, and travel, and there should be controls 
in place relating to financial transactions. Some 
examples of controls are a segregation of duties, 
requiring multiple signatures on checks, and 
approvals of expenditures (Zack 2003). Policies 
relating to conflicts of interest and whistleblower 
protection should be in place, along with internal 
controls relating to the hiring of employees and 
engaging with volunteers. Examples of these are 
criminal background checks, reference checks, 
verification of degrees, professional credentials 
or licenses, and drug testing. Like any other orga- 
nization, nonprofit organizations need to be prop- 
erly insured and understand the risks associated 
with the varied nature of the work that they do 
(McMillan 2006). 

Even with policies and procedures in place, 
nonprofit organization are susceptible to fraud, 
abuse, or a breach of trust. Some infractions are 
seemingly minor. For example, an employee 
might use the organization’s credit card for a 
personal purchase. A book keeper might mis- 
classify expenditures to minimize the overhead 
ratio, or a grant-writer might overstate the orga- 
nization’s capabilities or accomplishments in 
order to look good to a funder. Yet, other infrac- 
tions are more notable. A scan of the media’s 
headlines of some of the more recent nonprofit 
scandals reveals some major infractions, includ- 
ing misuse of funds, misappropriation of funds, 
embezzlement, excessive executive compensa- 
tion, luxury accommodation and travel expendi- 
tures, and illegal loans to board members or 
executives. 

Although nonprofits may seem to exist in their 
own sector, organizations are not isolated from the 
other sectors. In fact, just the opposite is true. 
Because nonprofits are interdependent and collab- 
orate with people and other institutions from all 
sectors, they are becoming more intertwined with 
other entities. This takes place at local, national, 
and international levels. 
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Globalization provides a platform to give and 
receive donations anywhere around the world, 
while at the same time makes it increasingly dif- 
ficult for donors to “see” where their aid is going. 
Because of this, one area of nonprofit frauds that 
has gained more media attention over the past two 
decades is in disaster relief efforts. Even long- 
standing reputable organizations like the Ameri- 
can Red Cross can find themselves in the midst of 
a scandal. Headlines like: “As Scandal Breaks, 
Red Cross Gives $2M Grant to Sandy Survivors” 
(Hasan 2014) and “How the Red Cross Raised 
Half a Billion Dollars for Haiti and Built Six 
Homes” plaster newsfeeds and timelines for 
weeks or months at a time (Elliot and Sullivan 
2015). Instances like these can be the action of one 
person, or the orchestration of an entire organiza- 
tion. It can take years within the judicial system to 
sort through the allegations and determine if and 
when a fraud and/or misrepresentation occurred. 
Until that point is reached, it is those who have the 
most need for the disaster relief services who are 
most negatively affected. 

Like many offenses, the penalties facing 
nonprofits caught in a scandal or fraud vary 
substantially — though any and all sanctions neg- 
atively impact organizations. Typically, the con- 
sequences are commensurate with the level of the 
infraction, ranging from taxes, fines, or damages 
being assessed to the perpetrator (perpetrators) to 
jail or prison sentences. Yet, the damage to the 
nonprofit organization can be cascading, ranging 
from a damaged reputation, losses of donations, 
funding, and volunteers, the revocation of tax 
exempt status, and shutting down the organiza- 
tion. The consequences of each incidence of 
fraud, abuse, or breach of trust also effects the 
nonprofit sector as whole, with donors being 
more reluctant to give to other nonprofit organi- 
zations and increased public scrutiny. 


Nonprofits and Trust 


Nonprofit organizations are thought to be more 
trustworthy than private corporations because 
their goal is to fulfill their mission and not maxi- 
mize profits. Consumers are assumed to be more 
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inclined to trust a nonprofit organization over a for- 
profit organization in a variety of contexts, such as 
when they need information, are feeling vulnera- 
ble, need of assistance, or are facing a crisis. There 
is also a general sense that individuals who choose 
to work in the nonprofit sector are more trustworthy 
then those who work for government or the private 
sector (Young 1998). By choosing to work for a 
nonprofit organization, they have demonstrated 
that they are more interested in public service, 
and not as interested in making money or engaging 
in profit-seeking behavior. Moreover, these indi- 
viduals are acting as stewards for the organization 
and its mission. In contrast to being self-serving 
and out for personal gain, they are viewed as being 
public serving and putting the interests of the orga- 
nization and its mission first. 

A closer look at how goods and services are 
actually delivered, however, reveals that it is more 
complicated than having three distinct public, pri- 
vate, and nonprofit sectors, providing three dis- 
tinct types of goods and services. For example, 
medical care might be provided by a public orga- 
nization, for example Veteran Affairs Medical 
Centers, a private, for-profit medical practice, for 
instance a group of medical doctors who form a 
Professional Limited Liability Corporation, or a 
nonprofit organization, like a community health 
clinic or nonprofit group health practice with 
501(c)(3) charitable organization tax status. 
These different organizations, for the most part, 
will serve different groups of people. The public 
organization, in this case the Veterans Affairs 
Medical Center, only provides services to con- 
sumers who are eligible, specifically military per- 
sonnel and veterans. Typically, the private, for- 
profit medical practice will only provide services 
to consumers who can afford to pay their fees, 
either directly or through insurance reimburse- 
ment payments. In contrast, the nonprofit commu- 
nity health clinic could, theoretically, serve 
everyone; consumers who can pay full price for 
services, as well as those who cannot because the 
nonprofit organization is able to take advantage of 
tax exemptions, tax deductible charitable contri- 
butions, and access foundation grants and/or gov- 
ernment subsidies (Grønbjerg 1998). Moreover, 
the issue of trust also comes into play. 
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It is difficult to surmise exactly how much trust 
matters in nonprofit organizations, both within the 
organization itself, as well as among the relation- 
ships organizations have with the government, 
businesses, and other nonprofit organizations. 
Putting a dollar figure to the role of nonprofits 
sheds some light to this by illuminating how non- 
profits function within a larger societal economy. 

For example, while giving varies from country 
to country, according to Giving USA, in 2014, 
Americans including individuals, foundations, 
and businesses donated nearly $360 billion to 
charities which continues the trend of increasing 
donations for five consecutive years (Giving USA 
2015). Also, over one-quarter of the adult popu- 
lation volunteer annually. These 8.7 billion hours 
is valued at over $179 billion. But nonprofit orga- 
nizations as a sector are receiving and contribut- 
ing more than strictly donations. There are 
roughly 1.4 million nonprofits registered with 
the Internal Revenue Service, employing millions 
respectively. Additionally, nonprofit organiza- 
tions account for over 5.4% of annual gross 
domestic product, or roughly $906 billion to the 
economy in 2013 (McKeever 2015), providing a 
vast array of services to promote social welfare, 
working in areas such as education, health, youth, 
sports, and the environment, as well as with our 
most vulnerable populations. Nonprofit organiza- 
tions are also the cornerstone for advocacy, social 
justice, and civic engagement efforts, and they are 
typically praised for being more innovative, flex- 
ible and efficient at providing services to those 
in need. 


Framing Accountability 


Accountability can be thought of from several 
perspectives. For example, it can be outlined in 
laws and regulation. Additionally, it can be 
brought through the lens of public responsibility 
and professional responsibility. Sometimes these 
frames overlap, as in the case of fiscal account- 
ability. While financial accountability is important 
and necessary, there are other dimensions of 
accountability relating to compliance, transpar- 
ency, and mission and performance. With respect 
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to compliance, nonprofit organizations must be 
sure they are not only in compliance with the 
laws and regulations associated with the work 
that they do, but they are also complying with 
conditions of the transactional relationships they 
have with funders and donors. Compliance- 
related activities typically involve site visits, 
inspections, reporting, and audits by outside orga- 
nizations. These may be mandated by the govern- 
ment or done voluntarily as part of the 
organization’s internal policies and procedures. 
Nonprofit organizations are also subjected to 
many reporting rules, such as filing federal annual 
tax returns and making this information available 
to the public, reporting on unrelated business 
income, and filing annual reports to the state in 
which they are incorporated. 

With respect to transparency, unlike private 
corporations, there is an expectation that informa- 
tion about the nonprofit organization including its 
mission, finances, activities, and all other facets of 
the organization be readily available to the public 
(Ebrahim and Weisband 2007). To that end, non- 
profit organizations typically disclose information 
on their website and elsewhere about the mission 
of the organization, the names of the board mem- 
bers and staff, financial statements, and other 
information about the organization’s activities. 

With respect to the mission and performance, 
the mission statement should be a short descrip- 
tion about the basic purpose of the nonprofit orga- 
nization, the nature of their work, and the 
constituent group (or groups) that they intend to 
serve. From there, the mission should be trans- 
lated into a set of strategies with concrete, reason- 
able goals that will be accomplished according to 
specific time periods. 

Increasingly, however, foundations, govern- 
ment, other funders, and donors are paying closer 
attention to the framing of an organization’s mis- 
sion. It is no longer acceptable just to have a 
mission statement. There is now a greater empha- 
sis on whether the theory of change behind the 
mission makes sense and whether the goals are 
actually achievable. There is also a greater interest 
and emphasis for nonprofit organizations to 
implement programs that have been shown to 
work also known as evidence-based practice. 
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Growing resources like What Works Clearing- 
house at the Department of Education and the 
Outcomes Indicators Project at the Urban Institute 
are being made available to nonprofit organiza- 
tions to guide them (Fulbright-Anderson and 
Auspos 2006). 

Program evaluation and other types of data 
collection efforts can then help nonprofit organi- 
zations systematically track and assess their per- 
formance. For example, performance 
measurement is one tool that nonprofits can use 
which involves tracking key pieces of information 
over time, such as: the number of people served, 
the number of meals provided, the number of job 
placements. This can be done internally, by pro- 
gram staff, generally requiring few additional 
resources. Benchmarking is also another tool, 
where nonprofit organizations compare their per- 
formance to that of similar organizations or 
leaders in their industry. Hiring an external eval- 
uator to conduct an outcomes study is also another 
option, though this requires more resources. 

Equally valuable to the undertaking of data 
collection and analyzation is how the informa- 
tion becomes available or is displayed. An evolv- 
ing aspect of data visualization that nonprofits 
can capitalize on are dashboards. It is a continu- 
ously updated graphic representation of program 
services that nonprofits offer, and can also be 
used to track funding. Dashboards can be a 
chart, graph, or other illustration which display 
the progression of a measurement toward an 
established goal. For instance, one organization 
might use a dashboard to show the number of 
meals served today, since last week, and since 
last year. At the same time, they could show what 
percentage toward their goal they have already 
achieved and what is remaining. Taken together, 
these types of performance and evaluation data 
can help nonprofit organizations to assess how 
well they are achieving the mission of the 
organization. 

The extent to which nonprofit organizations 
engage in performance measurement and other 
types of evaluative activities varies widely in 
practice. Some organizations simply do not eval- 
uate what they do or track their performance. 
Others focus just on compliance, or they gather 
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performance data and conduct evaluation only in 
response to external requirements from funders. 


Improving Accountability 


Growing concerns about nonprofit accountability 
and breaches of trust have given rise to a several 
developments within the nonprofit sector intended 
to improve accountability practice and minimize 
the opportunities for breaches of public trust. For 
example, there are now a variety of organizations 
that exist to assess nonprofit organizations in the 
United States. The Better Business Wise Giving 
Alliance, Charity Navigator, and Guidestar go so 
far as to give them a rating or a score for the 
performance. Additionally, some nonprofit orga- 
nizations also seek out accreditation, which 
involves an external review by an independent 
organization to assess the quality of service deliv- 
ery practices. In some service fields like health 
care, adoption, and substance abuse treatment, as 
well as in some states, accreditation is actually a 
requirement for nonprofit service delivery. 

There is also a growing awareness that manag- 
ing a nonprofit organization requires a specific set 
of knowledge, skills, and expertise. In response to 
the growing numbers of nonprofit organizations in 
need of professionalized management, universi- 
ties and colleges are offering a range of educa- 
tional opportunities for nonprofit managers and 
their staff, including undergraduate majors and 
minors in nonprofit management, graduate certif- 
icate programs in nonprofit management and 
administration, and master’s degrees in public or 
business administration with concentrations in 
nonprofit management. Moreover, doctorate pro- 
grams in nonprofit management and leadership 
and philanthropy are emerging as well. While 
these programs cover traditional management 
topics, such as human resources, budgeting, and 
strategic planning, they also cover a range of 
topics specific to the sector, including volunteer 
management, fundraising, program development, 
and program evaluation. 

Training opportunities also exist in many dif- 
ferent formats. Some are offered by national orga- 
nizations like The Foundation Center, and 
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Independent Sector. Others are offered by state 
associations like the Maryland Association of 
Nonprofits or local funding agencies like the 
United Way which provide books, toolkits, 
journals, and webinars about how to improve the 
effectiveness of nonprofit organizations. More- 
over, credentialing is becoming more popular, 
with different certifications being offered by pro- 
fessional associations, such as the Certified Non- 
profit Professional by the Nonprofit Leadership 
Alliance and the Certified Grant Writer by the 
American Grant Writers’ Association. 


Conclusion 


Nonprofit organizations function in what can be 
thought of as an “accountability environment.” 
This environment consists of several facets 
including pressures that face the organization 
legally, politically, financially, and culturally. 
These pressures encourage people within non- 
profits to act, or not act, in certain situations. 
These entities operate with the realization that 
they are responsible to multiple stakeholders at 
any given time. This is an understood aspect of a 
sector simultaneously responsible to government, 
private funders, program participants, and the 
community at large. Additionally, due to the 
nature of many organizational program services, 
nonprofits have earned the reputation of being 
trustworthy. As such, they are often under tighter 
scrutiny to demonstrate that public trust is indeed 
justifiable earned. This explains why breaches of 
trust are deemed especially appalling. 

Because of this complexity, it is imperative that 
organizations place a meaningful emphasis on 
their accountability in order to create and promote 
a positive environment. A two-step approach of 
prevention and detection can assist in preserving 
public trust. Financial accountability can largely 
be attained through stringent and transparent 
record keeping. While, performance-based 
accountability can be accomplished through pro- 
gram monitoring and evaluations. In general, 
responsibility can be demonstrated through ethics 
codes, as well as achieved through advanced pro- 
fessional degrees and certifications of employees. 
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Both internal and external controls are essential in 
creating and maintaining accountability. 
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Synonyms 


Benefits in kind; Fringe benefits; Nonwage com- 
pensation; Perks; Perquisites 


Definition 


From the employers’ viewpoint, pension benefits 
are promises to and claims by employees based 
upon future inflows. To make employers account- 
able for fulfilling these obligations in due course, 
accounting for pension obligations must design 
representation and facilitate control through time 
and circumstances, including through financial 
reporting and disclosure which aim to facilitate 
pension protection, that is, the assurance of con- 
tinued provision of pension payments at their 
agreed levels under viable alternative modes of 
pension management. 


Introduction 


Employee benefits cover various advantages 
granted to employees in addition to their salaries, 
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especially pensions to be received after retire- 
ment. Historically, the pension was considered 
as a protection granted to the old or the sick. 
However, the recent reforms tend to blur the 
frontier between investment and pension, show- 
ing a radical transformation. Employee benefits 
concern both the private and the public sector. 
Accounting for them has been a critical matter 
throughout the international accounting conver- 
gence process for both private and public sector 
employers. 

This encyclopedia entry analyzes interna- 
tional accounting standards on employee bene- 
fits for both the private (IAS 19) and the public 
sector (IPSAS 25). Both standards follow the 
recent trend toward understanding pension as 
deferred remuneration. Their actuarial basis of 
accounting further involves a representation in 
terms of individual saving account managed on 
behalf of their beneficiaries as a form of financial 
investment. In fact, this understanding neglects 
the diversity of existing pension schemes. Over- 
coming the classic opposition between defined 
benefit and defined contribution concerning pen- 
sion systems, this entry outlines an accounting 
model for pension funds and flows over time, to 
better comprehend current variety of practices 
and provide a comprehensive basis of accounting 
representation. 

The rest of this entry is organized as follows. 
The first section presents the international account- 
ing convergence between private and public sec- 
tors developed by the IASB and then by the 
IPSASB. The second section asserts that this inter- 
national accounting model does not take into 
account the existing variety of pension schemes, 
providing illustrative examples from the private 
and the public sectors. The third section develops 
further thoughts for a more comprehensive under- 
standing of accounting for employee benefits. 


International Accounting Convergence 
Between the Private and the Public 
Sectors 


Private sector standards under the IAS (section 
“Private Sector Accounting for Employee 
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Benefits Under the IAS/IFRS)” and public sector 
standards under the IPSAS (section “Public Sec- 
tor Accounting for Employee Benefits Under the 
IPSAS”) are based upon a financialised model that 
is unveiled by our analysis (section “International 
Accounting Convergence Involves a 
Financialized Accounting Model”). This section 
will pay attention especially to accounting for 
defined benefit pension schemes as they are at 
issue throughout the recent reforms. 


Private Sector Accounting for Employee 
Benefits Under the IAS/IFRS 
In the recent decades, political and financial eco- 
nomic strategies designed to develop active finan- 
cial market places have led a growing number of 
accounting representations across jurisdictions to 
consider pension obligations as deferred remuner- 
ation, to be attached today to individual pay and 
expensed through actuarial measurement of future 
cash outflows. In particular, the IAS 19 — issued in 
1998 — defines accounting for defined benefit 
plans as follows: 

The measurement ofa net defined benefit liability or 

assets requires the application of an actuarial valu- 

ation method, the attribution of benefits to periods 


of service, and the use of actuarial assumptions. 
(IAS 19 (2011), p. 66) 


Pension accounting has caused controversies 
ever since standard setters started to regulate the 
recognition and valuation of pension-related lia- 
bilities, assets, and costs. In 1985, the US Finan- 
cial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) 
prompted the adoption of a balance sheet account- 
ing approach for pensions through the Financial 
Accounting Standards 87 (FAS 87) issued in 
1985, followed by the International Accounting 
Standards Committee (IASC) which proposed a 
single actuarial method in its Exposure Draft 
(ED 54) published in 1996 (eventually adopted 
in 1998 as IAS 19). Both reforms were controver- 
sial and beyond what was common practice at 
those times, echoing the overall lack of consensus 
on the legal-economic nature of corporate pension 
obligations. This private sector trend influenced 
the public sector accounting standards first 
through national statistics and later through the 
governmental financial accounting channel. The 
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question whether the standard IAS 19 should be 
applied to the public sector has firstly been 
discussed by students of national statistics and 
then by the International Public Sector Account- 
ing Standards (IPSAS) Board. 


Public Sector Accounting for Employee 
Benefits Under the IPSAS 

The IPSAS are developed by the IPSAS Board 
under the auspices of the International Federation 
of Accountants (IFAC). This privately run body 
has been transplanting the IFRS developed by the 
IASB into the public sector. To be sure, the IPSAS 
are not currently adopted by any major jurisdic- 
tions, although the IPSAS Board has been devel- 
oping its standards as a professionally endorsed 
“best practice,” which has been having a significant 
influence on the ongoing public sector accounting 
debate and regulation. Contrary to the IAS/IFRS 
(which have been substantially adopted by the 
European Union for consolidated statements of 
corporate groups listed in European regulated 
exchanges), the IPSAS do not have compulsory 
authority to rule accounting practice on the matter. 

The IPSAS Board has been fostering a conver- 
gence between public and private sector account- 
ing standards, although a conceptual framework 
that is specific to the public sector is under devel- 
opment by the IPSAS Board since November 
2006. Since 2002 (first exposure draft issuance) 
through 2008 (issued Standard No. 25) and even 
until January 2016 with the proposed amendments 
to the IPSAS 25, the IPSAS Board approach to 
pension obligations has been close to the IFRS. 

Issued in February 2008, the IPSAS 25 deals 
with employee benefits in general, including pen- 
sion benefits. Accordingly, accounting for pen- 
sion obligations is based on a dual accounting 
treatment that disentangles defined contribution 
(DC) and defined benefit (DB) schemes. 

Under the IPSAS 25, there is far less account- 
ing requirement for DC schemes than for DB 
schemes. In particular, less reporting is required 
and there is no liability inclusion for DC schemes. 

This accounting treatment for DC schemes 
reshapes their pension obligations by establishing 
a “single mode of assurance through assets finan- 
cial accumulation” (Le Lann 2010, p. 17). It does 
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actually undermine accountability and responsi- 
bility of the reporting entity for ongoing and 
future pension obligation fulfillment, since no 
pension obligation is assumed to exist under this 
accounting treatment. In fact, the series of future 
contributions may represent an implicit liability 
under constructive obligation, but the IPSAS 
excludes its recognition (par. 55). Therefore, 
potential beneficiaries do not receive information 
concerning the ongoing accumulation of their 
contributions and the foreseeable level of pension 
payment that has been reached and may be 
sustained under the ongoing DC scheme process. 
They do not receive information on ongoing 
investment policies and their past, current, and 
foreseeable returns over time. 

Concerning the accounting treatment for pub- 
lic sector DB schemes, the actuarial value of 
accrued future obligations is expected to be 
included in the liability side of the balance sheet 
as outstanding liability. At the same time, this 
treatment implies disclosure of dedicated assets, 
fostering the immediate funding of pension obli- 
gations, in order for cash funds to be invested, 
monitored, and recognized in the asset side of the 
balance sheet. This approach to account for DB 
schemes (the only ones that assure future pension 
obligations) is consistent with the approach 
endorsed by the IASB for the private sector at 
least since the issuance of the IAS 19 in 1998. 

The US GAAP, IAS/IFRS, and IPSAS all have 
as a Starting point that post-employment benefits 
should be recognized as deferred remuneration 
earned during the work time. Accordingly, the 
paid remuneration and the unpaid part of it — that 
is, the pension benefit earned during the account- 
ing period — should be recorded on accrual basis 
as an expense incurred in the income statement, 
while the earned but still unpaid part of the bene- 
fits should be recognized at the book closure date 
as a liability (debt) in the balance sheet. The 
ongoing payment of pension benefits to current 
recipients does not deem recognition, as for they 
are cash settlements of the debt (pension liability) 
that concern only a cash basis of accounting. No 
recognition or disclosure are then included in the 
accrual basis of accounting that is retained by 
these recent reforms. 
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International Accounting Convergence 
Involves a Financialized Accounting Model 
This convergence between the public and the pri- 
vate sector involves an accounting model that we 
can confidently summarize as follows: 
(1) pensions are understood as deferred remunera- 
tion, to be (11) accounted through a balance sheet 
determination of outstanding liability, when 
defined benefit schemes are concerned, and (111) 
measured at its discounting-based actuarial value 
(current value). This accounting representation 
somewhat implies a peculiar understanding of 
pension as an individual financial placement. 

Accordingly, pensions are understood as 
deferred remuneration held on behalf of pension 
beneficiaries. This emergent view mingles pen- 
sions together with other financial investment 
funds held by individuals for precautionary or 
speculative reasons. An “ideal” pension fund is 
then supposed to be attached to each individual 
and transferable, when his beneficiary leaves the 
corporate entity that has promised his future pen- 
sion payment and has been managing his pension 
account. Pension is then understood as an individ- 
ual saving account that is supposed to stock ongo- 
ing inflows paid against accrued pension rights. 

Moreover, these accumulating inflows are 
expected to be continuously invested over time 
to accumulate the final pension amount that shall 
be liquidated, in a form of lump sum or life rent, at 
a certain maturity date scheduled by the individual 
pension scheme. Accordingly, it is somehow the 
individual accumulation of cash that is expected 
to generate the future pension, period after period. 
Indeed, pension becomes a kind of financial 
placement at the individual level. 

In this context, the accounting representation of 
pension obligations is expected to enact this under- 
standing by providing actuarial information about 
the current net value of the joint pension fund, as if 
each individual were able to claim its current value 
pension share at will. A pension fund becomes then 
similar to a close monetary fund whose shares split 
ongoing fund current value among beneficiaries, 
after deduction of management fees and other cor- 
porate running costs. 

Concerning the European Union, this very dis- 
cussion on recognition and measurement of 
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pension obligations has recently shifted from 
European national statistics to European govern- 
mental accounting and reporting. As the debate 
started with the European System of Accounts 
(ESA), it is interesting to look what has been 
decided at a European level with these national 
statistics standards. As from 2014, the ESA 
requires member states as employers to disclose 
pension liabilities as contingent liabilities while 
excluding them from the regular accounts of the 
general government sector. Under the IPSAS, dis- 
closing pension commitments as pension liabili- 
ties on the balance sheet is mandatory. This 
difference between the ESA and IPSAS has a 
huge impact on measurements of net assets, 
debt, and deficit, especially when governments 
maintain unfunded pension schemes. 

While the ESA refused to recognize unfunded 
pension schemes on member states’ balance 
sheets, the future will say if the European Union 
follows the IPSAS 25 standard. The application of 
the IPSAS 25 would result in including material 
liabilities for public sector entities on their balance 
sheet. At governmental level, this will impact 
deficits and debts figures and thereby alter the 
perception of fiscal sustainability, with potential 
unexpected consequences on financial markets 
and public trust. 

This actuarial accounting model fostered by 
international accounting convergence does not 
enable to depict all existing pension schemes 
(section “Uncovered Variety of Existing Pen- 
sion Schemes”) while favoring DC in contrast 
to DB schemes (section “Examining the Under- 
lying Assumption”). This accounting choice 
might be justified if funding and sustainability 
were strictly linked, which is not necessarily 
the case. 


The Uncovered Variety of Existing 
Pension Schemes and the Underlying 
Assumption 


Uncovered Variety of Existing Pension 
Schemes 

This paragraph provides a review of existing prac- 
tices in both the private and the public sectors. 
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These practices are still inconsistent with the actu- 
arial representation that has been adopted by the 
standards on employee benefits IAS 19 and 
IPSAS 25, respectively, for the private and the 
public sectors. 

Concerning the public sector, the IPSAS 
25 goes beyond current practice and regulation. 
The standard setter, the IPSASB (2008), candidly 
acknowledges in its basis for conclusion No. 
17 that these requirements are inconsistent with 
widespread public sector practices assessing that 
they “may prove challenging for many public 
sector entities [...] (and) might give rise to ten- 
sions with budgetary projections and other pro- 
spective information.” This further implies that 
the standard has been asserting a normative view 
which is not based upon a heuristic or comparative 
analysis of pension management modes. 

As a matter of fact, public sector pension 
schemes still provide strong evidence of diversity 
in existing practices. IPSAS 25 is based on a dual 
accounting treatment that disentangles DC and 
DB schemes. Accounting treatment for other 
schemes such as multiemployers, including 
employers under common control, state plans, 
and composite social security programs, must 
make reference to one of these alternative treat- 
ments (see IPSAS 25, 32, 33, 25.43, and 25.47 for 
the public sector). The pension modes of many 
countries (if not nearly all) do not enter easily into 
one of these two allowed accounting treatments. 
For instance, various public administrations 
around the world maintain “pay-as-you-go” pen- 
sion schemes where current contributors pay for 
other people’s pension through time. Such 
schemes involve a collective dimension which 
does not correspond to any accounting treatments 
allowed by IPSAS 25. Hereafter, they shall be 
labeled “pay-as-they-go” schemes to highlight 
this collective dimension. 

Pension schemes may be partly unfunded and 
provide collective guarantees and transfers that are 
inconsistent with the pension-saving account rep- 
resentation, that is, the implicit accounting model 
which emerges from international accounting stan- 
dards. Some countries have only partially funded 
schemes such as the USA, Singapore, Ecuador, 
Canada, and Finland (Oulasvirta 2014). Moreover, 
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some countries such as the USA, the UK, and 
Sweden have collective guarantee mechanisms, 
which can be voluntary or mandatory and concern 
either the private sector or the public sector. 

Governmental pension funds are still largely 
unfunded and based upon “pay-as-they-go” 
schemes. Some countries such as China, Colom- 
bia, Brazil, Belgium, France, Germany, Ireland, 
and Luxemburg have separated unfunded 
schemes for civil servants’ pensions. 

In the European Union, few member states 
that grant defined benefit pension schemes 
(or equivalent) to civil servants/government 
employees recognize defined benefit pension 
liabilities in their statement of financial position. 

According to the dual accounting distinction 
between DB and DC, the general opinion would 
suggest that French public sector pension scheme 
is a kind of DB, while the UK and USA apply DC 
schemes. The case studies of France, the UK, and 
the USA point out that the issue is more complex. 

In France, the main schemes for public sector 
employees are financed on a “pay-as-they-go”’ 
basis, and no liabilities are recognized in public 
sector financial statements. The French pension 
scheme for central government employees, mag- 
istrates and military personnel, and local govern- 
ment employees (CNRACL) applies a “pay-as- 
they-go” financing method. Only, the Retraite 
Additionnelle de la Fonction Publique (RAFP), 
which is a complementary pension scheme for 
central government employees, local government 
employees, and healthcare employees, applies a 
funded financing method. 

In the UK, most major public pension funds 
remain unfunded, that is, no actual cash is set apart 
today as a cash reserve to cover for this eventual 
future payment. The five largest unfunded 
schemes, accounting for 96% of outstanding 
unfunded liabilities in 2009, are for the National 
Health System (NHS), the teachers, the civil ser- 
vice, the police, and the armed forces. The sixth 
scheme, which is funded, is the centrally 
guaranteed, but locally administered, Local Gov- 
ernment Pension Scheme (LGPS). 

In the USA, state governments’ pension 
schemes are only partly pre-funded, that is, only 
a Share of future payments are already covered by 
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cash reserves today. At a national level, a wide- 
spread accounting practice consists in covering 
pension governmental funds by larger deficits in 
other budgetary accounts, resulting in substan- 
tially unfunded schemes. The US situation is 
then much more complex than is usually thought 
concerning the defined contribution mechanism. 

Moreover, if circularity in government 
fundings occurs, when governmental pension 
funds are employed to finance other governmental 
entities, pension funds have little value added 
relative to a “pay-as-they-go” mechanism. At the 
present, financial reporting and disclosure do not 
allow to correctly examine the self-investing strat- 
egies accomplished by some public sector and 
private sector pension funds. 

The dual distinction between DB and DC does 
not allow either to understand properly the 
notional defined contribution schemes. Despite 
increased individualization, notional defined con- 
tribution schemes maintain a collective dimension 
and are partly unfunded. In countries such as 
Sweden, Italy, Latvia, and Poland, public notional 
defined contribution accounts are maintained 
along with unfunded public pension liabilities. 
Italy and Sweden moved toward notional defined 
contribution pension schemes by adopting 
defined contribution rules while retaining a “pay- 
as-they-go” financial architecture. 

Concerning the private sector funds, the 
mutual private funds and independent mutual 
and definite benefit pension funds are not man- 
aged as close monetary funds. 

Notwithstanding changes in their accounting 
representation through enforcement of the IAS 
19, some corporate pension funds maintain close 
ties with corporate sponsors, including in their 
investment strategies and pension operations. 
They may then remain substantially unfunded. 
Moreover, there are risks implied by 
self-investing: in the case of bankruptcy, self- 
investing strategies can be harmful as it has been 
the case in the UK for the Robert Maxwell’s 
collapse and in the USA for the Enron’s collapse. 
Self-investing remains a current practice for DC 
plans (named 401(k)), according to Sullivan 
(2004, pp. 83—84): for instance, “in 2002, Coca- 
Cola and General Electric had about 75% of their 
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401(k) plans invested in their own shares. The 
equivalent figure for Procter & Gamble was just 
under 95%.” 


Examining the Underlying Assumption 
International accounting convergence appears to 
have based upon the implicit assumption that DC 
schemes are “safer” than DB schemes, leading a 
certain favor to the former in terms of reduced 
reporting and disclosure. 

One reason behind this favor is the alleged 
connection between funding and sustainability. 
However, funding does not necessarily imply sus- 
tainability or vice-versa. Unfunded “pay-as-they- 
go” pension schemes can be sustainable under 
certain conditions, while partially funded, finan- 
cial return-based pension schemes can be and 
have been unsustainable in certain circumstances. 

Notwithstanding discredit that has been 
claimed against them, unfunded “pay-as-they- 
go” schemes can be sustainable as long as current 
and future contributions from constituencies 
(including sponsors and future beneficiaries) go 
on matching current payments that become due to 
incumbent beneficiaries over time. From this per- 
spective, an actuarial representation of their pen- 
sion obligations can hide significant issues and 
hazard related with pension provision over time. 

Funded schemes do not guarantee better pro- 
vision and security of pensions. Shortcomings of 
funded schemes have been occurring especially in 
the aftermath of financial crises, for instance, in 
the UK, in 1992, the Maxwell scandal; in 2000, 
the insurance company Equitable Life; and, in 
2007, the pension fund of Allied Steel and Wire. 
In the USA, an illustrative example is offered in 
2002 by the Enron bankruptcy and related scan- 
dal. In France, the additional pension fund for 
civil servants named caisse complémentaire de 
retraite de la fonction publique (CREF), which 
was partly funded, incurred financial distress and 
was transferred in 2002 to the COREM, a mutual 
complementary pension fund, under the supervi- 
sion of the state. In Chile, a forerunning country in 
pension reforms since the 1980s, the funding 
requirement appears to have involved high admin- 
istrative costs and low compliance rates by the 
Chilean pension fund administrators (AFPs). 
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In conclusion, an emergent normative pattern 
has been driving international accounting conver- 
gence for employees’ benefits. It constitutes a 
fundamentally normative process since existing 
practices, especially for pension management, 
are still inconsistent with its requirements and 
underlying views. Its main consequence is to 
favor DC schemes over DB schemes, fostering 
the funding of pension funds. However, this trans- 
formation may be damageable to social welfare, 
since funded pension schemes are not panacea, 
depend on financial market returns, and involve 
financial investment hazard. In fact, both modes 
of pension management can be viable and show 
potential shortcomings and hazards that should be 
made accountable for. 

Concerns were addressed on the limits and 
flaws of the actuarial accounting model (section 
“Concerns Regarding the Financialized Account- 
ing Model’) prompted by the international 
accounting convergence. In this context, account- 
ing standard setting implies a delicate balance 
between constructing the one best practice and 
acknowledging alternative options that factually 
exist. A theoretical perspective (section “Toward a 
Comprehensive Accounting Representation”), 
applying discriminating concepts, may facilitate 
a better mapping of pension scheme modes and 
management. 


Further Thoughts for a Comprehensive 
Accounting Model 


Concerns Regarding the Financialized 
Accounting Model 

Issues have been addressed especially regarding 
the funding of pension schemes that is clearly 
encouraged by the international accounting 
model. International organization professionals, 
researchers (economists and accountants), and 
national accounting boards have stressed limits 
and concerns on pension funding and pension 
recognition in public sector balance sheets, 
including throughout the public consultation pro- 
cess regarding the IPSAS 25. Recent reforms 
seem to prioritize financial sector promotion 
over social welfare considerations, allegedly 
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assuming that historical patterns of retirement 
provision have failed and neglecting the impor- 
tance of the public-private interface in financial 
sector development in general and in pension 
provision in particular. 

The international accounting model has its 
limits. For example, it does not allow to track the 
flows of funds and thereby to identify DC 
schemes that are truly capitalized by cash funding. 
This undermines accountability of pension man- 
agement, a dimension that is not covered by the 
standards. Pension management generally occurs 
through organized entities that perform it on 
behalf of sponsors and beneficiaries. This pension 
management is delegated to a specialized financial 
entity whose investment shares may not be always 
appropriable or transferable at will, while it may 
not be fully funded or liquid at every time. 

From our perspective, the overarching 
accounting purpose concerns the protection of 
pension promises through enhanced reporting 
and disclosure. Accountability for pension man- 
agement involves being accountable for the main 
purpose of this management, i.e., timely and con- 
tinued provision of pension payments as they 
become due at their previously committed levels. 

The pension as deferred remuneration (a sort of 
individual managed saving account) assures this 
protection through the financial accumulation 
process, which exposes funded pension liability 
to financing cost and risk, as well as investment 
cost and risk, including misappropriation and mis- 
allocation by managing parties. From this per- 
spective, its actuarial mode of accounting 
representation affords the danger to undermine 
control and accountability, as for the 
discounting/unwinding measurement method 
cannot track actual cash flows and funds that are 
involved in overarching managerial processes. 
Moreover, this actuarial representation introduces 
subjectivity and volatility of valuation, making 
ongoing valuation dependent on assumptions 
over critical variables concerned with the financial 
accumulation process, including discount rates of 
reference, and forecasts over very long time win- 
dows (Biondi and Boisseau 2015). 

Unfunded “pay-as-they-go” model assures this 
protection through collective responsibility for 
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incumbent beneficiaries, discharged by the man- 
aged entity on behalf of its constituencies. This 
has historically led to a lack of accounting 
reporting and disclosure by both public sector 
and private sector sponsors. Few information 
(if any) was provided through their accounting 
reporting, while no quantitative determination 
was included in their balance sheet concerning 
outstanding positions. Nevertheless, the ongoing 
structure of flows and funds can be represented 
without having recourse to current (discounted) 
values that are inconsistent with this model 
(Biondi and Boisseau 2015). 

In conclusion, a clear move has been prompted 
to consider pension obligations as deferred remu- 
neration, to be managed on behalf of its ultimate 
beneficiary through a financial investment 
scheme, accounted for through an actuarial basis 
of accounting. However, the current state of pen- 
sion obligation affairs does not deliver a clear-cut, 
consensual view on their concept (what they are), 
their management (how they are fulfilled), and 
their accounting representation (how they are 
accounted for). Current practice and regulation 
still vary across funds, countries, and jurisdic- 
tions. The model put forward by international 
standard setting bodies (IASB, IPSASB) does 
not enable to depict all current situations while 
raising further issues and concerns of representa- 
tion, transparency, and accountability. 

On the one hand, several viable alternative 
management modes exist in current practice, 
moving from the individual saving account plans 
at one extreme of the pension world toward 
unfunded “pay-as-they-go” schemes under collec- 
tive responsibility at the opposite extreme. Draw- 
ing upon this evidence, accounting standard 
setting may develop and enforce a set of clear 
and consistent accounting options which enable 
various existing modes to fulfill their specific 
accounting needs to discharge accountability and 
responsibility of pension management over time. 

On the other hand, accounting standard setting 
should be concerned with relevant and material 
issues raised by applying actuarial measurement 
of pension liability based on discounting. Such a 
measurement proves to be particularly difficult 
and subjective to be performed. Moreover, it 
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may raise wrong political incentives, since, in 
periods of raising interest rates, the actuarial 
value of pension obligations decreases. 
Off-balance sheet disclosure may then provide a 
better solution. 

The following section aims at outlining a the- 
oretical perspective that disentangles some key 
features of existing practice while elaborating a 
frame of analysis, 1.e., an accounting model of 
reference for pension funds and flows over time. 
This accounting representation may allow both to 
see if DC funds are truly capitalized and to better 
grasp the specificities of the existing variety of 
pension management modes. 


Toward a Comprehensive Accounting 
Representation 

Our analysis provides two main results, one 
concerning the variety of existing modes of pen- 
sion management and the second one concerning 
the technical and conceptual difficulties with an 
actuarial representation of pension obligations, 
with related lack of accountability and responsi- 
bility discharges of pension management. 

A theoretical perspective further shows the 
limits of the received opposition adopted by inter- 
national accounting convergence between DB and 
DC schemes. 

Whatever separately incorporated or not, a 
financial entity specialized in pension management 
(generally labeled “pension fund’’) is purposively 
devoted to pension obligation fulfillment over time. 
This fulfillment constitutes its constitutive mission. 
Performing this mission involves two complemen- 
tary working processes to be accounted for: 


(1) One process does concern the liquidity issue 
and more specifically the series of cash (cash 
receivable and cash promised) flows that pass 
through the entity from ongoing contributing 
members (including future expected benefi- 
ciaries and committed sponsors) to incipient 
and future beneficiaries. This process 
involves cash and noncash financial funds 
and flows to be accounted for. It points to 
the financial dimension. This cash process 
of entity economy is consistent with a cash 
basis of accounting. 
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(11) The other process does concern the solvency 
issue and more specifically the economic 
recovery of the outward flow of payments 
that are due over time to incumbent benefi- 
ciaries. This process involves recognition and 
measurement of ongoing payments and 
matching contributions, as well as dedicated 
assets and outstanding liabilities that are gen- 
erated by ongoing management of pension 
entity over time and hazard. It points to the 
economic dimension of entity economy 
and is consistent with an accrual basis of 
accounting. 


From this perspective, a deferred remuneration 
approach to pension involves a quite narrow view 
on both processes. Accordingly, each individual is 
expected to collect his own series of cash settle- 
ments, which, through financial placement, are the 
only way to get future pension payments by ongo- 
ing financial accumulation that is dependent on 
cumulated cash funds and proceeds. To expand on 
this view, it may be useful to disentangle its 
implicit understanding of pension management 
through a dualistic approach that identifies cou- 
ples of contrasting terms. This dualistic approach 
draws upon a review of existing practices, as 
follows (Table 1): 


— Individualistic versus collective: this discrimi- 
nating concept distinguishes between individ- 
ualistic and collective approaches to pension 
obligations. This concept especially refers to 
the economic process. According to individu- 
alistic approaches, each individual is expected 


Accounting for Employee Benefits, Table 1 Couples 
of contrasting terms 


Dimension of reference Discriminating concept 
Individualistic versus 


collective 


Economic process 
(contributions and 


expenses) 

Financial process (cash Funded versus unfunded 
inflows and outflows) 

Stock basis versus flow 


basis of accounting 


Accounting representation 
(accounting model) 
Deferred remuneration 
versus social protection 


Overarching definition 
(view, understanding) 
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to pay for himself. Social solidarity through 
mutualistic transfers is then excluded, in prin- 
ciple. According to collective approaches, the 
whole of constituting members assure the cov- 
erage of pension payments over time. Individ- 
ualistic appropriation is then excluded, in 
principle. 

— Funded versus unfunded: this discriminating 
concept distinguishes between funded and 
unfunded pension obligations. This concept 
especially refers to the financial process. 
Under funded schemes, the pension 
account(s) 1s expected to contain cash and 
cash receivables to be invested to recover 
future pension payments. Under unfunded 
schemes, the pension account(s) is not 
expected to contain cash. It identifies out- 
standing pension rights and obligations that 
do not necessarily match some underlying 
financial investment process. 

— Stock versus flow basis of accounting: this 
discriminating concept distinguishes between 
the two most general families of accounting 
models (Biondi 2012). A stock basis of 
accounting adopts a balance sheet accounting 
approach which gives priority to recognition 
and measurement of assets and liabilities as 
they stand at one point of time, to represent 
and account for overarching managerial pro- 
cesses. A current (fair) value accounting mea- 
surement is generally consistent with this stock 
basis. A flow basis of accounting adopts an 
income statement accounting approach which 
gives priority to revenues, costs, contributions, 
and expenditures. A historical cost (historical 
nominal amount) accounting determination is 
generally consistent with this flow basis of 
accounting. 

— Deferred remuneration versus social protec- 
tion: this discriminating concept distinguishes 
between two alternative understandings of 
pension rights and obligations. On the one 
hand, pension is understood as deferred remu- 
neration that is due to the individual along with 
the current remuneration. In its pure form, this 
implies that both accrued pension payment and 
its cash liquidation are performed in the accru- 
ing period when the current remuneration 1s 
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paid. On the other hand, pension is understood 
as social protection that is granted by a whole 
of constituencies (pension fund members, citi- 
zenship) and delegated to a pension-purpose 
entity (mutual, governmental). In its pure form, 
this implies that ongoing pension payments are 
assured by that entity (including on behalf of 
sovereign powers) and do not belong to bene- 
ficiaries before they are due and liquidated. 

these 


Table 1 summarizes couples of 


contrasting terms. 


Conclusion 


This encyclopedia entry discusses accounting for 
employee benefits for private and public sector. 
International accounting convergence under- 
stands them as remuneration. In the case of pen- 
sion benefits, they are then considered as deferred 
remuneration. Their actuarial basis of accounting 
further involves a representation in terms of indi- 
vidual saving accounts managed on behalf of their 
beneficiaries as a form of financial investment. 
This representation further involves an accounting 
gap between the defined contribution pension 
plans and the defined benefit pension plans, 
since, under the IPSAS 25 on civil servants’ pen- 
sion liability, defined benefit schemes recognize 
pension liability on the balance sheet, while 
defined contribution schemes do not. 

This international accounting approach cannot 
provide consistent and comprehensive represen- 
tation for the existing variety of pension schemes. 
In order to make various alternative and viable 
options comparable by users of financial reporting 
and disclosure, accounting standard setting may 
focus on supplementary disclosure of raw data on 
flows and funds that characterize the ongoing 
processes of pension management over time. 
A supplementary table that standardizes this 
basic information and schedule may be more use- 
ful, reliable, and financially stabilizing than a haz- 
ardous recourse to an ever-changing actuarial 
evaluation to be included in financial statements. 
This financial accounting solution echoes that 
retained for the ESA 2010, which includes a 
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supplementary table on alternative pension sys- 
tems while excluding their impact on the core 
accounts of the public sector. 

Some have further raised the concern that 
recent pension policies prioritize financial market 
development over social welfare protection. 
Paraphrasing Carl von Clausewitz’s aphorism on 
war as the continuation of politics by other means, 
one can wonder whether accounting is then the 
continuation of these financial market-favoring 
policies by other means. Accountability for 
employee benefits, especially pensions, raises 
fundamental issues of social welfare and protec- 
tion that deserve consideration along with and 
prior to financial market development. 
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Synonyms 


Borrowing; General government debt; General 
government deficit; Governmental accounting 
(GA); Maastricht debt; National accounting 
(NA); State debt; State deficit 


Definition 


A deficit is the difference between expenditures 
and incomes, that is, between spending (outflows) 
and revenues (inflows). Deficit is deemed to be the 
opposite of surplus, that is, a negative balance 
between the two flows. 

Debt is the total outstanding borrowing of an 
entity. Debt can be internal (owed to public and 
private lenders within the country) and external 
(owed to foreign lenders). Debt is linked to both 
an overall redistributive purpose (welfare poli- 
cies) and the monetary base management 
(monetary policies) (Biondi 201 6a). 

Deficit and debt figures are determined through 
governmental accounting and national accounting 
systems. Deficit and debt figures are affected by 
(1) the specific definition of deficit or debt used; 
(2) the criteria used to define the scope of the 
accounting/reporting entity, that is, its perimeter 
of recognition and consolidation; and (3) the mea- 
surement methods or evaluation criteria, namely, 
cash or accrual basis of accounting. 


Introduction 


There are two sides in the same coin. If public 
finance would be a coin, there would be a bright 
side enabling affording public goods and general 
welfare and a darker side with the debt and the 
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deficit. Recently, public debt and deficit levels 
have been at the center of all preoccupations. 
However, the notion of debt is still debated and 
several definitions exist. As Irwin (2015) states it, 
“although the budget deficit and the public debt 
feature prominently in political debate and eco- 
nomic research, there is no agreement about how 
they should be measured.” This entry will present 
some issues raised by accounting for debt, while 
the debt notion itself was further addressed by 
anthropologists or historians (see Graeber (2014) 
or Ferguson (2002)). 

This entry focalizes on three levels of account- 
ing: budget accounting, “subsystem to track 
revenue collections and the use of budgetary 
resources at the various stages of the spending 
process” (Chan and Zhang 2013, p. 2); financial 
accounting, “subsystem to recognize and measure 
the consequences of actual transactions and 
events which affect the government’s finances” 
(Chan and Zhang 2013, p. 2); and national statis- 
tical accounting, subsystem often used to control 
for deficit and debt, to communicate, and to draw 
international comparisons. Each accounting sub- 
system has its definition, its perimeter of recogni- 
tion, and its measurement criteria such as 
historical values or current values (Chan and 
Zhang 2013, p. 11). 

The most frequently used and communicated 
debt and deficit figures are not the ones produced 
by governmental accounting (GA) (microlevel 
accounts) but the figures generated by national 
accounting (NA) (macro-level accounts) through 
national statistics. As a consequence, it is important 
to pay attention to the harmonization process — still 
far from being accomplished — that links these 
different but intertwined accounting processes. 

This entry aims, first, to emphasize that dif- 
ferent notions of debt and deficit exist and, sec- 
ond, to present some aspects of the control of 
deficit and debt and the institutions managing 
this control. 

The remainder of the paper is organized in two 
sections. The first section will discuss some ele- 
ments of the definitions of “public,” “debt,” and 
“deficit,” addressing some issues raised by the 
accounting for public debt and deficit. The second 
section focuses on the control of deficits and debt 
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and the actors in charge of this control. The links 
between budgeting, accounting, and statistics 
become critical as the control of public debt and 
deficit often combines measurements from the 
three processes. 


Presenting the Accounting of Public 
Debt and Deficit Definitions 


Definitions 

An attempt to explore the accounting for public 
debt and deficit gives rise to the need to charac- 
terize the following terms: “public,” “debt,” and 
“deficit.” 


Public 

Public will be in this entry treated as equivalent to 
general government. The term “general govern- 
ment debt” is sometimes replaced by public debt, 
national debt, and sovereign debt. The term public 
debt is more used journalistically and creates the 
perception that this government’s debt is the 
society’s debt, involving a responsibility feeling. 
Chan (2008, p. 740) argues that “accounting and 
reporting entities (should be) defined on the basis 
of scope of accountability and decision-making 
authority.” Thus government is an easier concept 
than public to handle for accountants. 

The most commonly spread “public debt” data 
are the “general government debts” constructed 
by the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
according to Government Finance Statistics 
(GFS). One has to keep in mind that the definition 
of government, its scope, and its consolidation 
perimeter can vary across the various modes of 
representation, namely, budgetary accounting, 
financial accounting, and national statistics. The 
national accounting notion of government 
adopted by the IMF differs from that adopted by 
governmental financial accounting. As specified 
by Chan and Zhang (2013, p. 2), “accountants 
tend to view government in terms of the organi- 
zations under its control, whereas economic stat- 
isticians define government in terms of its 
non-market functions. The government account- 
ing literature is quite flexible, defining govern- 
ment narrowly as political institutions that make 
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and enforce laws, more broadly to include public 
service institutions (such as nonprofit health care 
and educational institutions), and inclusively to 
cover government-owned business enterprises as 
well.” 


Deficit 
Deficit measurement differs according to the three 
accounting subsystem perspectives: budgeting, 
financial accounting, and with the national statis- 
tics. Deficit numbers are affected by (1) the defi- 
nition of deficit used; (2) the criteria used to define 
the scope of the accounting/reporting entity, its 
perimeter of recognition, and consolidation; and 
(3) measurement methods or evaluation criteria, 
namely, cash or accrual basis of accounting. 
Accrual basis further includes historical values 
and mark-to-market and mark-to-model evalua- 
tion criteria. In some cases, the differences only 
account to inclusion or exclusion of certain trans- 
actions or events such as public employee’s pen- 
sions or investments financed by public-private 
partnerships. In other cases, they represent these 
same transactions and events in a different way. 
For over 20 years, the accounts of public 
administrations traditionally showed budget 
deficits. 


— The commonly used accounting basis in 
budgeting is cash. 

— For example, the last balanced state budget 
voted in France was in 1981. 


Some countries publish several deficits. The United 
States, as explained by Chan and Xu (2012), pub- 
lishes an actual cash deficit — prepared ex post by 
the accountants — and also the projected cash def- 
icit, prepared ex ante by economists. This also 
happens in the context of the EU where, within 
the excessive deficit procedure, member states esti- 
mate a deficit and then present an actual revised 
deficit. 

Under financial accounting, an accrual basis is 
adopted that represents deficit as the difference 
between revenues and expenses accrued to the 
period of reference and presented in the statement 
of operating or financial performance. In 
budgeting, a cash basis of accounting is adopted 
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where the cash inflows and outflows become 
prominent. In this context, for example, focus 
moves from accrued expenses to incurred expen- 
ditures. As mentioned by Chan and Xu (2012, 
p. 69), “an important function of the budget 
accounting is to keep track of actual cash outlays 
and actual cash receipts, and the resulting actual 
cash deficit.” Governments issue debt securities to 
finance (obtain cash to cover) deficit which is, 
under a cash basis, the excess of cash expendi- 
tures/outlays over revenue receipts, involving a 
cash shortage. Governments can then respond to 
this cash need by monetizing their deficit through 
refinancing debt position over time (Biondi 2013). 
The “monetization” is the process where the gov- 
ernment issues debt to finance its spending and the 
Central Bank purchases the debt, leaving the sys- 
tem with an increased supply of base money 
(Mishkin 2009). 

In national accounts, a surplus would be 
named “net lending” and a deficit “net borrow- 
ing.” In financial accounting, consolidated 
financial statements are most commonly pre- 
pared under accrual basis and offer a comple- 
mentary view to budgeting. Concerning the 
basis of accounting, the “degrees of accrual” 
(Chan 1998, p. 358) is fundamental in account- 
ing for deficit and debt. In pure cash-based 
accounting, cash debt equals the accumulated 
cash deficits. The balanced equation is valid for 
budgetary accounting. The differences between 
accumulated deficit and debt arise when the def- 
inition of debt intends to be defined as held by 
the public. Moreover, this balanced equation 
generally does not hold for financial accounting. 
Differences occur especially when actuarial 
evaluation methods are adopted, because the 
modifications implied by these methods do not 
correspond to actual cash movements. In 
accrual-based accounting, the liability side 
does not correspond to the accumulated cash 
deficit. 

To illustrate this point, “the diagram below 
(Fig. 1) shows the main differences in concepts 
between the surplus or deficit for the period deter- 
mined on the basis of the general purpose financial 
statements (financial accounting), the budget out- 
turn determined using the budget accounts 
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GENERAL PURPOSE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 


Surplus/Deficit 


BUDGET ACCOUNTS 






Budget outtern 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 





Net borrowing or lending 


Accounting for Public Debt and Deficit, Fig. 1 Central government accounting standards (Source: CNOCP 2015, p. 17) 


(budgetary accounting) and the net borrowing or 
net lending calculated according to the national 
accounts (national statistics)’ (CNOCP 2015, 


p. 16). 


Debt 

Understanding conceptual issues is essential in 
defining debt and determining debt outstanding. 
Every accounting subsystem (budgetary, finan- 
cial, and national accounting) provides its own 
definitions and classifications. The definition of 
these terms can also differ from country to coun- 
try. Debt is to be distinguished from a liability, an 
obligation, a commitment, an implicit obligation, 
a contingent liability, a debt guarantee, a potential 
rescue guarantee, and a provision. For example, a 
liability is the responsibility to pay cash or provide 
service in the future as a consequence of past 
transactions or events, whereas an obligation is a 
budget accounting term and is linked to a contrac- 
tual obligation. A key distinction thereby between 
a liability and an obligation is that for liability to 
be recognized, goods and services or other 


considerations must have been already received, 
while this is not the case for an obligation. 

Financial accounting standards do not use the 
term debt because they do not base financial 
accounts only on the cash dimension of transac- 
tions. Financial accounting uses “notes payable” 
and “bonds payable,” so-called bonded debt, to 
stand for debt as commonly used in budgeting, 
public finances, and national statistics. For financial 
accountants, liability is the preferred term, which is 
a more general term than debt. Accordingly, every 
debt is a liability but not every liability is a debt. 

The notion of public debt is an imperfect 
notion (Le Mestric 2005), comprising different 
realities — gross or net debt, consolidated or not 
consolidated, and cash or accrual — and will hardly 
be exhaustive, as “implicit debts,” notion defined 
by Auerback et al. (1991), such as contingent 
liabilities due to government insurance and 
guarantees, always exist but are not always 
accounted for. 

No common definition and presentation 
method exist among governmental accounting 
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standards. For example, in French governmental 
accounting standards (CNOCP 2015), debt is pre- 
sented in the Statement of Net Assets/Equity 
(French name given to the central government’s 
balance sheet) and in the Cash Flow Statement in 
the cash flows from financing activity (with 
securities issuance and the redemption of debt 
securities). In French governmental accounting 
(CNOCP 2015), the notion of debt is divided 
between financial debt covered by Standard 
11 focusing on the accounting treatment for the 
sources of funding used by the central government 
in the course of its activity (comprising negotiable 
and non-securities and other borrowing) and non- 
financial debt covered by Standard 12 focusing on 
liabilities of precisely defined timing and amount, 
which represent the balancing entries for the 
different types of expense (comprising operating 
debt, intervention debt and prepaid revenues, and 
other nonfinancial debt). In the United States, 
several measures are available, such as the actual 
bonded debt and the actual total liabilities. “The 
American federal government has numerous 
financial obligations other than the much 
publicized ‘national debt’” as recalled by Chan 
and Xu (2012, p. 67) comparing different 
measurements. 


The Difficulty and the Variety of Accounting 
of Public Debt and Deficits 

Table 1 presents some figures of deficits and debts 
for France and the United States to illustrate the 
great variety of debt measurements relatively to 
the size of the overall economy as measured by 
the GDP. 
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Financial Accounting for Deficit and Debt 

An exhaustive presentation of all the different 
notions of debt is not feasible as different recog- 
nition principles and perimeter scopes result in 
varying figures of public debt and deficits in gov- 
ernmental financial accounting. As physical and 
financial investments are often accounted for 
assets under accrual accounting basis, the capital- 
ization of expenditures may have substantial 
effects on the amount of deficit and net assets, 
since additional liabilities or equities must be 
added to match related expenditures, while the 
capitalized asset is generally submitted to depre- 
ciation and impairment. A fully fledged analysis 
of public debt should ascertain the types, amounts, 
timing, and degree of uncertainty of public debt 
and other obligations. 

In order to improve understandability and 
comparability, Chan (2008, p. 740) explains 
that “financial data should be sufficiently 
disaggregated to allow for flexible formation of 
reporting entities (and their) summary financial 
statements should disclose significant internal 
financial relationships.” Due to this lack of com- 
parability, economists and journalists base their 
analyses on national accounting figures, which 
are however not perfect either. Some authors as 
Jones (2003) compared the measuring and 
reporting of public finances from statistics and 
accounting perspectives. In the United States, 
Chan and Xu (2012) compared economic and 
financial accounting approaches to debt and 
showed comparison of figures, while Bohn 
(1991) analyzed the link between the budget def- 
icits and government accounting. Bohn (1991, 


Accounting for Public Debt and Deficit, Table 1 National accounting debt figures for France and the United States 


France 

Eurostat-ESA Maastricht debt 

IMF WEO general government gross debt 
OECD general government debt 

United States 

US OMB federal debt held by the public 
IMF WEO general government gross debt 
OECD general government debt 


2012 2013 2014 
89% 92% 95% 
89% 92% 95% 
110% 110% 119% 
71% 73% 74% 
102% 104% 104% 
124% 123% 123% 


Sources: Eurostat, US Office of Management and Budget (OMB), OECD, IMF 
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p. 1) also argued that “social security (being an 
intra-governmental activity) creates a separate 
class of government obligations that are enforced 
by political rather than contractual, market-based 
mechanisms.” Social security in the United States 
is “an intragovernmental activity,” as the general 
fund borrows from social security trust fund’s 
cash surplus, but it is also extra-governmental 
activity as it provides security to society outside 
the governmental entities’ perimeter. 


National Accounting for Deficit and Debt 
National accounts aim at giving a global view on 
the economic and financial situation. They are 
neither a management tool nor a decision-making 
tool. National accounting is not recognition and 
measurement per se but more an aggregation 
method. Therefore, there are risks of extrapola- 
tions and of adding heterogeneous values that are 
not revised or harmonized. 

Several points need to be clarified to better 
understand the debt figure considered in the 
national accounts: the treatment of guarantees 
given by government entities; the consolidation 
process, especially relevant for our topic; the con- 
solidation perimeter; the consolidation of bad 
banks that are corporate conduits created to spin 
off illiquid and doubtful assets to restructure an 
insolvent bank under government control; and 
intragovernmental funds, among others. 

The following example illustrates the impor- 
tance of consolidation. In France, Agirc-Arrco, 
the French retirement supplementary fund, is 
included in the deficit and therefore contributes 
to the Maastricht deficit; however, due to their 
detention of public debt, its consolidation reduces 
the Maastricht debt level. 

Another example relates to debt ratios from 
France, the United States, and Canada. These 
ratios do not only differ among sources but are 
also not always comparable although prepared by 
the same organization. The Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
(2011, p. 1) acknowledges that the “gross debt 
data (they publish) are not always comparable 
across countries due to different definitions or 
treatment of debt components.” Efforts are cur- 
rently undertaken to reduce differences between 
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the various national accounting standards — e.g., 
the United Nations System of National Accounts 
(UN SNA) and the European Union European 
System of Accounts (EU ESA) (TFHPSA 2004). 
In particular, a joint initiative from the IMF and 
the World Bank exists to create a “Joint Public 
Sector Debt Statistics Database” (Dippelsman 
et al. 2012, p. 17). Other efforts exist to increase 
the convergence between national account sys- 
tems and governmental accounting systems 
(IPSASB 2014; Lequiller 2015). 

In summary, the great variety of definitions and 
measurements of public debt and deficit may be 
puzzling. Some authors, such as Shepherd 
(2006), Mink and Rodriguez Vives (2004), and 
Dippelsman et al. (2012), met the challenge and 
compared the different national account standards 
at a European or international level. Fondafip 
(2012), a French public finance think tank, 
explored all different definitions of public debt 
used in France. 


The Importance of Deficit and Debt 
Control in an Economic Governance 
Process 


Deficit and debt measurements are involved in a 
“hybrid” control process that, being a top-down 
process, also encompasses budgeting, govern- 
mental accounting, as well as national statistics. 
Some actors of deficit and debt control argue in 
favor of harmonizing the three different control- 
ling modes. Currenlty, statistical data are mostly 
dependent from raw data from the budget. These 
data could be provided more by financial account- 
ing, in the future, depending on its international 
harmonization process. 


Deficit and Debt in the Governance Process 


In Europe, Maastricht Criteria 

The Maastricht Treaty was signed in the 7th 
of February 1992, and the five Maastricht 
criteria — or Euro convergence criteria — were 
introduced in 1997 in the Amsterdam Treaty in 
order to stabilize the Euro currency and prevent 
inflation risks. They are part of the Stability and 
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Growth Pact (SGP), an agreement among the 
28 EU member states to facilitate and maintain 
the Economic Monetary Union (EMU). Two of 
these criteria are of particular interest for our 
topic: the “deficit criterion,” the deficit to GDP 
must not exceed 3%, and the “debt criterion,” the 
Maastricht debt - the general government debt as 
defined by the Council Regulation (EC) No 
3605/93 (Eurostat 1995) - must not exceed 60% 
of GDP. The 60% ratio was chosen because it 
was the level of debt to GDP of European coun- 
tries when the criteria were implemented. The 
3% ratio allows, in normal growth conditions, 
to ensure the stability of the public debt relative 
to GDP. If these criteria are not respected, it can 
lead to an excessive deficit procedure (EDP). As 
underlined by Mink and Rodriguez Vives (2004), 
both provisions - refering to expected but uncer- 
tain future payments arising from past events - , 
and unfunded pension schemes operated by gov- 
ernment units for their employees are not 
included in the Maastricht debt, also labelled as 
EDP debt. 

Concerning Europe, the weaknesses of the 
Maastricht criteria were discussed and led to 
some amendments of the SGP in 2005, for exam- 
ple, structural and conjectural components of def- 
icit were separated. The structural component of 
deficit is supposed to reflect political choices in 
terms of public finances and independent from the 
conjecture. The conjectural component of deficit, 
as its name suggests, depends of the changes in 
the economic environment on gross balance “‘fis- 
cal automatic stabilizers.” The reform enabled the 
European Commission to be more accommodat- 
ing with countries undertaking structural reforms. 
According to some economists and politicians, 
the growth component, neglected for a decade, 
needs more careful attention. Considering the 
debt, as the focus is only on the liability side and 
not on the asset side, these criteria might motivate 
politicians to spend less in order to reduce the debt 
burden of future generations. This may involve 
reducing growth capacity in the longer run due to 
the lack of public investment and spending. 
Jacques Delors, quoted by Le Mestric (2005, 
pp. 14-15), stated: “Public spending on invest- 
ment have seen disproportionate reductions in 
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Europe since the early 90s although it 1s perfectly 
healthy to finance through borrowing facilities 
that would benefit future generations.” 

One could think that the ESA debt definitions 
involve perfectly harmonized figures; however, 
differences in the statistical nomenclatures of the 
member states do still impact their deficit and debt 
figures. For example, as reported by Fondafip 
(2012), “Germany does not incorporate public 
hospitals in its national accounts whereas France 
does).” Political pressures were stronger than sta- 
tistical standards and led to exceptions: for exam- 
ple, the reunification expenditure — 4% of GDP or 
80 billion per year in Europe — and payments to 
the European budget are not accounted for. More- 
over, countries can develop accounting strata- 
gems to decrease their reported levels of deficit 
or debt through stock-flow adjustments (Irwin 
2012; Weber 2012). 

Despite some specific instances of exception 
and deviation, this statistically based debt level is 
the best existing measure to compare debts of 
European member states. 


In the United States 

In the Unites States, under Article I Section 8 of 
the Constitution, only the Congress can authorize 
the borrowing of money on the credit of the 
United States. The United States debt ceiling or 
debt limit is a legislative limit on the amount of 
national debt that can be issued by the US Trea- 
sury. The debt ceiling applies to the gross debt, 
which includes debt held by the public and in 
intragovernment accounts. The “public” here 
refers to all creditors other than the federal gov- 
ernment, including foreign governments. There is 
a strong debate on whether a debt ceiling is an 
appropriate mechanism for restraining govern- 
ment spending (Kowalcky and LeLoup 1993; 
Arrow et al. 2011). 


Actors of the Control of Deficit and Debt 

Parliaments, Ministries of Finances, and Statisti- 
cal Offices (such as Eurostat for the European 
Union) are important actors of the control of pub- 
lic deficit and debt. In particular, the parliaments 
are present to assure the link between budgeting 
and accounting. Deficit (but also debt, in a smaller 
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extent) lays at the heart of budget analysis: it is 
discussed through the government’s budget bill. 
In recent years, efforts were conducted to increase 
the role for national parliaments in the public 
finance control (Junker et al. 2015, p. 17). 

However, in practice, the control by these 
actors is made difficult by the diversity of debt 
and deficit measures and by the existence as well 
of accounting gimmickry. 

Koen and Van den Noord (2005), Von Hagen 
and Wolff (2006), and the IMF (2011) provide 
evidence and analysis of fiscal gimmickry and 
“accounting stratagems,” which are occasionally 
covered by the media (The Economist 2012). For 
instance, some European central governments 
used currency swaps, which securitize revenues 
against collateralized financial instruments, to 
reduce the reported debt. Others classified the 
conduits created to rescue banks as private entities, 
although they were mainly financed by debt 
guaranteed by the government itself, in order to 
exclude those conduits from fiscal accounts. Cen- 
tral and local governments massively use public- 
private partnerships to lower reported levels of 
deficits and debts (Biondi 2016b on the UK). 
Local governments sometimes shifted “their” debt 
into governmental enterprises under their control, 
whose balance sheets are not consolidated in their 
accounts. Two cases are illustrative of the signifi- 
cance of the consolidation perimeter and the con- 
solidation method: “Ireland had designed its (bank 
rescuing) entity as a private organization for 
accounting purposes, even though 95% of the 
costs would be funded with government- 
guaranteed debt. The US federal government does 
not recognize as its own the liabilities (or assets) of 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac” (IMF 2011). 


Conclusion 


Accounting for public debt and deficit is linked to 
the accountability and transparency required by 
governmental stakeholders, including taxpayers, 
lenders, public employees, and their unions. 
Deficit and debt are certainly the main financial 
measures used to analyze liquidity, sustainability, 
and solvency issues concerning governments. 
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A proper understanding of measurements of pub- 
lic debt and deficit is essential in this context. 
However, their measurement conundrum is 
neglected and has been only partially addressed 
by key actors and standard setters. 

An excessive focus on the reduction of debt 
and deficit levels involves a biased and misleading 
understanding of the whole financing process, 
which stands upon the quasi-monetary nature of 
the debt to be employed in the provision of public 
services. Looking beyond the accounting aspect, 
one might highlight more the bright side of the 
coin, as for, through deficit spending and debt 
outstanding, governments afford providing public 
goods and contributing indeed to general welfare. 
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Accounting for Public-Private Partnerships 
Definition 


Public-private partnership—A binding arrange- 
ment between a grantor, a public sector entity, 
and an operator, private or public sector entity, 
for the provision of an asset for providing public 
services by the operator on behalf of the grantor 
subject to the operator receiving a financial asset 
(financial liability of the grantor) in exchange for 
the service concession asset. 

Concession—A binding arrangement between 
a grantor, a public sector entity, and an operator, 
private or public sector entity, for the provision of 
an asset for providing public services by the oper- 
ator on behalf of the grantor subject to the operator 
receiving the right to charge the final users of the 
asset (deferred revenue of the grantor) in 
exchange for the service concession asset. 


Introduction 


Public infrastructure is a necessary condition for a 
country’s welfare and economic growth. The pro- 
vision of many of this infrastructure through 
public-private partnership (PPP) arrangements in 
the early 1990s implied a redefinition of the roles 
of public and private sectors. 

PPPs are long-term contracts between the pub- 
lic and private sector, where the private entity 
acquires or builds an asset, normally infrastruc- 
ture facilities, operates it for a period according to 
specifications set in the contract, and, at the end of 
the contract, hands the asset over to the public 
sector. These schemes are classically described 
as private finance initiative (PFI) or build, operate, 
transfer (BOT) arrangements. 

PFI is an expression used in the UK to describe 
PPPs whereby the private sector designs, builds, 
finances, and operates the assets, and the public 
sector pays to cover both the capital cost and 
services delivered by the private sector. In the 
literature, PFI is used interchangeably with 
PPPs. BOT is a PPP arrangement whereby the 
private sector designs, builds, and operates an 
asset and then transfers it to the government 
when the contract expires. The public sector 
pays for the construction of the asset and services 
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provided with it. The main difference between PFI 
and BOT relates to the financing and to the 
construction. 

There is no unanimous definition of a PPP. 
Depending on the country, the term PPP can 
cover a variety of transactions where the private 
sector is given the right to operate, for an extended 
period, a service provided by the public sector. It 
ranges from relatively short-term management 
contracts, with little or no capital expenditure, 
through concession contracts which may encom- 
pass the design and construction of substantial 
capital assets along with the provision of a range 
of services and the financing of the entire con- 
struction and operation, to joint ventures where 
the ownership of the assets is shared between the 
public and private sectors. In general terms, PPPs 
fill a space between public sector typical procure- 
ment and full privatization of a public service 
(IPSASB 2008, p. 8; OECD 2008, pp. 16—17). 

Moreover, PPP contracts can be structured 
with different specifications regarding issues 
such as the disposition of the assets at the end of 
the contract, the required operation and mainte- 
nance of the assets during the contract, and price, 
quality, and volume of public services provided 
through those assets. 

PPPs can be viewed as hybrid organizations 
that provide public services. Due to their rele- 
vance and, usually, large amounts involved, 
PPPs raise questions about value for money, 
affordability, accountability, and accounting by 
the public sector grantor (OECD 2008; Sarmento 
2010; Shaoul et al. 2012). 

OECD (2008, p. 133) defines value for money 
as “the optimal combination of quality, features 
and price, calculated over the whole of the pro- 
ject’s life.” It is normally said that public expen- 
diture delivers value for money if there is 
economy, efficiency, and efficacy in the acquisi- 
tion and use of public resources. While PPPs aim 
at maximizing the value for money relationship, 
whether this goal is actually achieved is open to 
debate and depends on each specific project and 
its context. 

According to OECD (2008, p. 43), “a PPP 
project is affordable if the expenditure it implies 
for the government can be accommodated within 
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the current levels of government expenditure and 
revenue and if it can also be assumed that such 
accommodation will be available in the future.” In 
some cases and in the government’s point of view, 
PPPs might be a financial vehicle to achieve a 
desired level of service that otherwise could not 
be afforded by constrained public funds. 
Depending on the type of contract, the govern- 
ment can in fact provide a service without capital 
expenditure. 

Accountability is a concept with multiple 
meanings and has changed over time (Shaoul 
et al. 2012). However, this entry will consider 
Bovens’ (2007, p. 450) definition of accountabil- 
ity as “a relationship between an actor and a forum 
in which the actor has the obligation to explain 
and justify his or her conduct, the forum can pose 
questions and pass judgement, and the actor may 
face consequences.” Regarding the PPPs, one 
could suggest that accountability also encom- 
passes showing that they deliver value for 
money and are affordable. Transparency and dis- 
closure of information through the financial 
reporting system are paramount requirements to 
achieve the abovementioned accountability 
(Shaoul et al. 2012). 

One of the reasons of the origin of PPPs was 
the debatable expectation of better operational and 
financial management by the private sector, as this 
is consistent with the New Public Management 
principles supporting the idea that private man- 
agement models increase the efficiency of public 
sector management. However, a more likely rea- 
son for government’s adoption of PPPs is related 
to budget constrains as they allow projects to be 
implemented without an immediate increase in 
reported spending and debt. When a government 
makes a direct investment in a specific public 
asset, the expenditure related to the investment is 
recognized while the project is under construc- 
tion. In contrast, there are no immediate expenses 
or debt recorded on public sector accounts, when a 
PPP asset is under construction. In this case, the 
public costs with the asset are recorded in the long 
execution phase of the contract. This provides an 
incentive, which one calls PPP bias, to make 
public investments using PPP contracts as a 
financing instrument, because of a more favorable 
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short run impact on public finance indicators, 
even if they offer less value for money, meaning 
they are globally more expensive than the tradi- 
tional public procurement. This bias in favor of 
PPPs can also lead governments to assume finan- 
cial commitments that later prove unaffordable 
under the public budget. 

The last issue relates to the debate PPPs raise 
about public sector accounting. This entry aims to 
shed some light on this topic, providing a general 
overview of the accounting treatment of PPPs 
according to the national accounts framework 
and to the public sector financial accounting inter- 
national standards. As described in the next sec- 
tions, the central issue is the treatment of PPPs in 
the balance sheet, which can be assessed using 
two different methods, both discussed below: the 
risks and rewards method associated with the 
national accounts and the control method associ- 
ated with financial accounting. A third method for 
the balance sheet treatment that differs from the 
above-referred binary approach where the service 
concession asset is on or off the government bal- 
ance sheet is the rights and obligations approach 
(IMF 2006) that is referred to in the last part of this 
entry. 

This entry proceeds as follows. The next sec- 
tion describes the treatment of PPPs and conces- 
sions for national accounts purposes, based on 
risks and rewards method. Then, the financial 
accounting and reporting of service concessions 
arrangements (embracing both PPPs and conces- 
sions), on the grantor’s perspective, is addressed; 
the control method is considered instead of the 
risks and rewards approach. Finally, the last sec- 
tion concludes with a brief discussion, in a com- 
parative perspective. 


PPPs and Concessions 


PPP accounting has been at the center of a heated 
debate and has changed during the last years. The 
accounting regulation of PPPs and concessions 
has evolved through the years and has been sub- 
jected to lobbying (Hodges and Mellett 2012). 
The main question under discussion is in which 
balance sheet the PPP assets should be reported 
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and which criteria should be followed to evaluate 
the national accounts and financial accounting 
treatment (Hodges 2013). 

The discussion regarding accounting for PPPs 
is of paramount relevance, as an inappropriate 
accounting system: (1) reduces fiscal transparency 
and hampers accountability when the assets and 
the related debt are off the public sector balance 
sheet; (11) will not disclose fiscal risks, like con- 
tingent liabilities; and (111) impairs the decision 
making process, leading to an ineffective alloca- 
tion of public resources because of incentives 
associated with the accomplishment of fiscal tar- 
gets and not with value for money of the PPPs 
against the public sector comparator, a device to 
compare PPPs with traditional public procure- 
ment. Public sector comparator is used to assess 
the value for money of PPPs against traditional 
public procurement, providing information for the 
decision whether to use traditional procurement or 
a PPP to provide public services (OECD 2008). 
Before taking the PPP route, a government should 
demonstrate that, compared with traditional pro- 
curement, a PPP delivers better value for money. 

The way PPP transactions are accounted for 
and reported in the public sector accounts is an 
important factor that can either strengthen or mit- 
igate the abovementioned bias in favor of using 
PPPs. Countries with pure cash accounting and 
reporting may underestimate fiscal costs and risks 
from PPP transactions, particularly during the 
construction phase of the public asset. In this 
case, the main fiscal aggregates—fiscal deficit 
and debt—do not fairly portray the level of risk 
undertaken by the public sector. Cash accounting 
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tends to induce a bias that pushes governments to 
underwrite PPP contracts for reasons other rather 
than public interest. On the other hand, countries 
with more sophisticated accounting and reporting, 
using accounting standards like the International 
Public Sector Accounting Standards (IPSAS), are 
required to record PPPs in a way similar to other 
projects with public funding, and, therefore, these 
countries and their governments may be less 
exposed to such a bias, adopting PPPs as a financ- 
ing instrument only in cases where such partner- 
ships offer value for money and are affordable in 
the short and long term. 

In this PPP context, the accounting system 
appears as an important tool that fosters public 
sector transparency and accountability. Figure 1 
conceptualizes the main links. 

This figure shows the positive impact of 
accounting and reporting under IPSAS on 
both PPP transparency and accountability and 
also the positive impact of transparency on 
accountability. 

In PPP contracts, it is the control of the assets 
that determines the accounting treatment and not 
the legal ownership. Such accounting treatment is 
defined through one of two methodologies: (1) the 
risks and rewards method, associated with the 
national accounts, and (11) the control method, 
associated with the international accounting stan- 
dards. The following section discusses the macro 
accounting treatment of PPPs according to the 
national accounts system, and section “Financial 
Accounting” addresses the micro accounting 
treatment under IPSAS requirements, underlying 
the government financial accounting. 


PPP accountability 


Accounting and reporting 
for PPPs under IPSAS 





Accounting for Public-Private Partnerships, Fig. 1 Relationships between PPP accounting and reporting, transpar- 


ency, and accountability 
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National Accounts 

The European System of Regional and National 
Accounts 2010 (ESA 2010), approved by Regu- 
lation (EU) No 549/2013 of the European Parlia- 
ment, and of the Council of 21 May 2013, is an 
internationally compatible framework for the sys- 
tematic and detailed description of an economy, 
its components, and its relations with other econ- 
omies. There are other international frameworks 
for national accounts that are consistent with ESA 
2010, such as the System of National Accounts 
2008, issued by the European Commission, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, United 
Nations, and World Bank, or the Government 
Finance Statistics Manual 2014, issued by the 
International Monetary Fund. ESA 2010 is the 
framework used for budgetary monitoring, mostly 
of the deficit and debt, of the Member States 
(MS) of the European Union (Eurostat 2013). At 
the European level, the main reference for the 
statistical treatment of PPPs is the Eurostat Man- 
ual on Government Deficit and Debt (Eurostat 
2016), upon which this section is based. 

Since the inception of PPPs, there has been a 
debate on the impact of these contracts on the debt 
and deficit reported by the MS, more precisely the 
classification of PPPs on or off the public sector 
balance sheet. 

According to ESA 2010, “PPPs are complex, 
long-term contracts between two units, one of 
which is normally a corporation (or a group of 
corporations, private or public) called the opera- 
tor or partner, and the other normally a govern- 
ment unit called the grantor. PPPs involve a 
significant capital expenditure to create or reno- 
vate fixed assets by the corporation, which then 
operates and manages the assets to produce and 
deliver services either to the government unit or to 
the general public on behalf of the public unit” 
(Eurostat 2013, paragraph 15.41). 

Unlike the financial accounting treatment 
discussed below, the ESA 2010 framework 
makes a clear distinction between concessions 
and PPPs. Concessions are long-term contracts 
(frequently 30 years or more), where the majority 
of the concessionaire’s (public or private corpora- 
tion) revenue comes from charging the final user 
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of the asset. In contrast, concerning PPP contracts, 
the majority of the concessionaire’s revenue 
comes from government payments. 

In a concession contract, the concessionaire is 
responsible for the building, operating, and main- 
tenance of the assets and earns revenue essentially 
from the users who pay user charges, such as tolls 
in highways. 


PPPs 

A distinction was established for national 
accounts purposes between PPPs and conces- 
sions, which is that the statistical treatment of 
PPPs is based on the risk sharing by the underly- 
ing parties. For this, three categories of risk are 
defined: (1) “construction risk,” covering events 
like late delivery and compliance with specifica- 
tions and additional costs; (11) “availability risk,” 
covering volume and quality of output, 1.e., the 
performance of the partner; and (in) “demand 
risk,” covering variability of demand, i.e., the 
effective use by end-users. 

A Eurostat decision in 2004 mandates that 
assets involved in a PPP should be classified as 
nongovernmental assets—and recorded off the 
government balance sheet—if the private partner 
bears the construction risk plus at least one of the 
remaining two risks, either the availability or the 
demand risk. In all other cases, assets are classi- 
fied as government assets (Eurostat 2016). This is 
the “risk and reward method” for recording PPPs 
(OECD 2008). 

This method is also incorporated in ESA 2010 
requirements, and it aims at defining a criterion to 
allocate the assets to an institutional unit, 1.e., to 
determine who should be considered the “eco- 
nomic owner” of the assets. The analysis is carried 
out by assessing which unit bears the majority of 
the risks and which unit is expected to receive the 
majority of the rewards from the assets. The latter 
is considered the “economic owner.” Therefore, 
the allocation of risk between the public sector 
and the private partner is the core issue for PPPs 
accounting purposes. This is not the case in con- 
cession contracts, where there are no risk catego- 
ries to determine the “economic owner,” although 
general analyses of risks and rewards should be 
ascertained. 
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If the conditions for the PPP to be recognized 
in the partner balance sheet are met, it is also 
necessary to analyze the project financing and 
guarantees. If the financing is predominantly cov- 
ered by the public sector, the government is 
deemed to bear the majority of risks and the 
asset is classified on its balance sheet. Similarly, 
if the public sector grants debt guarantees or 
assures the private partner a certain return on 
equity, one can conclude that the majority of 
risks are borne by the public sector. Financing 
and guarantee analyses must be carried out jointly 
for the evaluation of the risk distribution between 
the public sector and the operator. 

Government may fund a PPP project to pro- 
mote more competition from the private sector 
over these projects, to reduce the cost of capital, 
as interest rates on government debt instruments 
are lower compared to those of private sector debt 
instruments, or to hold the viability of the project. 
In situations where the assets were classified in the 
partner balance sheet, but during the execution 
phase the government increases financing to a 
majority level, the PPP assets must be reclassified 
on the government public sector balance sheet. 

Thus, the risk sharing of the parties determines 
where the assets are recognized. When the assets 
are Classified on the partner balance sheet, 1.e., are 
off government balance sheet, the PPP contract 
has an impact on net lending/borrowing (fiscal 
balance surplus or deficit, respectively) over the 
contract duration period and not during the con- 
struction of the asset. Conversely, if the construc- 
tion risk is borne by the public sector entity, or if 
the private partner bears only such a risk and no 
other, the assets are recorded in the public sector’s 
balance sheet, with important implications for 
national accounts, both for government debt and 
net lending/borrowing. This treatment is in com- 
pliance with the accrual basis—as the work pro- 
ceeds the capital expenditure is recorded as 
government gross fixed capital formation and 
debt, as in a financial lease. 

Also the flows associated with the execution of 
the PPP contract receive specific treatment in the 
national accounts when the related assets are on 
the government balance sheet. The payments to 
the operator must be spread between debt 
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redemption, imputed interest, and purchase of 
services, if this last component is prescribed in 
the contract. The latter two are considered 
expenses for national accounts purposes 
(Eurostat 2016). 


Concessions 

The main characteristics of a concession are 
(OECD 2008, p. 23): (4) the concession grants 
the private entity the right to operate a specific 
asset and earn revenue from it; (11) the concession- 
aire usually pays the public entity to obtain the 
right to earn revenue from the asset; (111) the con- 
cessionaire carries the bulk of the risk; (iv) the 
asset remains legal property of the public sector 
and the private entity 1s responsible for the main- 
tenance of the asset; and (v) the asset must be 
transferred to the public sector. Similarly to 
PPPs, both involve a private entity that operates, 
maintains, and finances the asset during the 
arrangement, and, at the end of the contract, the 
asset 1s transferred to the public sector. 

In concessions, the main issue is to ascertain 
the “economic ownership” of the assets during the 
contract, which can be allocated either to the 
concessionaire or to the public sector. In short, 
the party considered the “economic owner” of 
the asset, because it was considered to bear the 
majority of economic risks, should recognize the 
asset on its balance sheet. 

For the purposes of national accounts, when 
the public sector is not the main purchaser of the 
services provided by the partner, and the main risk 
depends on the consumption of the services by 
final users, the arrangement is classified as a con- 
cession and is off the public sector balance sheet. 
Accordingly, in the national accounts, PPPs are 
distinguished from concessions by the source of 
revenue for the partner. The term “concession” is 
used to describe long-term contracts, where the 
majority of the partner’s revenue comes from the 
final users of the asset. In opposition, PPPs are 
contractual arrangements where most of the reve- 
nue going to the partner comes from government 
payments. 

As a practical rule, when the majority of cor- 
poration revenue comes from the final users, the 
asset is recorded in the corporation’s balance sheet 
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during the contract period, because the conces- 
sionaire bears most of the commercial risk 
(majority of economic risks), which depends 
both on external factors, like the demand by 
users, and its own performance in managing and 
maintaining the assets. It is possible that the con- 
cessionaire has to operate under specific govern- 
ment requirements and is sometimes compensated 
through public subsidies (Eurostat 2016). 

Nevertheless, there are some situations that 
lead to classifying the asset on the government 
balance sheet. If the government is financing the 
majority of construction or refurbishment cost, or 
is providing an explicit guarantee covering more 
than 50% of the debt raised by the concessionaire 
for financing the asset, or provides a minimum 
revenue guarantee, the government bears the 
majority of risks and rewards, triggering the clas- 
sification as the “economic owner’, leading the 
asset to be classified on the government balance 
sheet (Eurostat 2016). 


Financial Accounting 

This section describes the accounting treatment of 
service concession arrangements under the public 
sector (the grantor) perspective. The risk and 
reward method described above for national 
accounts purposes is now replaced by the control 
method proposed in JPSAS' 32—Service Conces- 
sion Arrangements: Grantor, discussed below. 

To be within the scope of IPSAS 32, the service 
concession arrangement (SCA) must legally bind 
the private sector operator to provide the public 
services on behalf of the public sector entity, using 
the service concession asset. IPSAS 32 covers 
both the concessions and PPPs cited above for 
national accounts purposes. Here, concessions 
are treated under the “grant a right to the operator” 
model and PPPs under the “financial liability 
model.” Both models, as explained below, define 
the compensation to the operator for the service 
concession asset and services. 

In parallel to the national accounts perspective, 
the fundamental issue in financial accounting is 
which party of the arrangement—the private sec- 
tor operator or the public sector grantor—should 
recognize, measure, and present the assets and 
related liabilities (Hodges 2013). 
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For this purpose, a preliminary overview of the 
accounting standards environment will be pre- 
sented. In November 2006, the International 
Accounting Standards Board (IASB), through 
the International Financial Reporting Interpreta- 
tions Committee (IFRIC), issued Interpretation 
12, for Service Concession Arrangements 
(IFRIC 12). This interpretation provides guidance 
on reporting the property associated with SCA 
that meets specified criteria related to control 
over such property. However, such guidance 
only specifically applies to private sector entities, 
generally the operator of the arrangement 
(IPSASB 2008). The disclosures for these types 
of arrangements are set by Interpretation 
29 (SIC-29), issued by the Standard Interpreta- 
tions Committee, the predecessor of IFRIC. 

Aware of this caveat, the International Public 
Sector Accounting Standards Board (IPSASB) 
issued IPSAS 32—Service Concession Arrange- 
ments: Grantor, 11 October 2011, effective for 
periods beginning on or after January 1, 2014. 
This standard is structured in paragraphs 1-37. It 
also encompasses two appendices, the basis for 
conclusions, implementation guidance, and illus- 
trative examples. In this entry, references to 
IPSAS paragraphs are denoted with “par.”, refer- 
ences to Appendix A: Application Guidance par- 
agraphs are stated with “AG”, and references to 
the basis of conclusions paragraphs are denoted 
with “BC”. This notation also applies to Exposure 
Draft 43—Service Concession Arrangements: 
Grantor and to other IPSAS cited in this entry. 

In contrast to the national accounts method, 
based on risks and rewards, under IPSAS 32 the 
control method was adopted to assess on which 
balance sheet the arrangement assets should be 
recorded. Although the former method can also 
be used for financial reporting purposes, like in 
the UK from 1998 to 2009 (Hodges 2013), the 
proposal of the IPSASB was different. 

Additionally, the IMF (2006) proposed the 
rights and obligations method. It required a quan- 
tification of the risks and rewards the public sector 
was exposed to. However, such a method was 
considered to be an approach too complex and 
represented a substantial change in accounting 
for assets and liabilities with implications beyond 
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SCA (IPSASB 2008; IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 32— 
BC 14). 


Concepts and Main Features 

Like the risk and reward method, the control 
method is also based on the substance over form 
concept, meaning that the “economic ownership” 
of the assets prevails over their legal ownership. 

The approach based on this method, which 
IPSAS 32 imposes on the grantor, 1s consistent 
with the IFRIC 12 requirements, which applies to 
the operator. This consistency is fundamental to 
assure that the assets associated with the SCA are 
recognized either on the balance sheet of the 
grantor or on that of the operator. This means 
that only one party in the arrangement recognizes 
the assets (e.g., infrastructure). 

IPSAS 32 covers both government-funded and 
user-funded PPP contracts; the latter are called 
concessions for national accounts purposes, as 
explained above. A SCA is defined as a binding 
contract between a grantor (the public sector 
entity) and an operator (usually a private sector 
entity) in which (1) the operator uses a public asset 
(the service concession asset) to provide a public 
service for a specified period of time, on behalf of 
the grantor, and (11) the operator is compensated 
for its services over the period of the service 
concession arrangement (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 
32, par. 8). 

A grantor is the entity that grants the right to 
use the service concession asset to the operator. 
An operator is the entity that uses the service 
concession asset to provide public services, sub- 
ject to the government’s control of the asset. 

Common features of a SCA are (IPSASB 
2015, IPSAS 32, AG 3): (1) The grantor is a public 
sector entity. (11) The operator is responsible for at 
least some of the management of the service con- 
cession asset and related services and does not 
merely act as an agent on behalf of the grantor. 
(111) The arrangement sets the initial prices to be 
charged by the operator and regulates price revi- 
sions over the period of the SCA. (iv) The opera- 
tor is obliged to hand over the service concession 
asset to the grantor, in a specified condition at the 
end of the period of the arrangement, for little or 
no incremental consideration, irrespective of 
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which party initially financed it. (v) The arrange- 
ment is governed by a binding agreement that sets 
out performance standards, mechanisms for 
adjusting prices, and procedures for arbitrating 
disputes. 


Service Concession Asset Recognition and Initial 
Measurement 

The recognition of a service concession asset is 
based on control for financial reporting purposes. 
IPSAS 32, par. 9, requires that the grantor shall 
recognize an asset provided by the operator and an 
upgrade to an existing asset of the grantor, as a 
service concession asset, if the following condi- 
tions are met: (1) the grantor controls or regulates 
what services the operator must provide with the 
asset, to whom it must provide them, and at what 
price, and (11) the grantor controls—through own- 
ership, beneficial entitlement, or otherwise— any 
significant residual interest in the asset at the end 
of the term of the arrangement. The residual inter- 
est is the estimated current value, at the age and 
condition projected at the end of the period of the 
SCA. For an asset used in a SCA for its entire 
useful life (a “whole-of-life” asset), only condi- 
tion (1) needs to be met (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 
32, par. 10). 

For the purpose of condition (1) above, the 
notion of regulation of services the operator 
must provide with the asset is restricted to the 
binding arrangement established by the parties, 
excluding the general regulation powers that the 
government holds, in particular in some specific 
sectors like water or electricity management. Con- 
sequently, the general regulation powers the gov- 
ernment holds do not represent control for 
financial reporting purposes (IPSASB 2015, 
IPSAS 32, AG8). 

When the asset is not used during the entire 
useful life, the control criterion over the residual 
interest in the asset must be accomplished for the 
grantor recognition of a service concession asset. 
This type of control gives the grantor the right to 
prevent the operator from selling or pledging the 
asset during the SCA or terminating it before the 
term (IPSASB 2008, p. 31). 

Regardless of the kind of model described in 
Table 1, the timing of the recognition of the 
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Table 1 Models of operator compensation 


Model of compensation | Description 


Financial liability model 


(Model 1) 


Where the grantor has an 
unconditional obligation to 
pay cash or another financial 
asset to the operator for the 
construction, development, 
acquisition, or upgrade of a 
service concession asset. 
The payments should be 
allocated as a reduction of 
the financial liability and as a 
finance expense and 
expenses for services 
provided by the operator 
under the SCA 


Grant of a right to the Where the grantor does not 

operator model (Model have an unconditional 

2) obligation to pay cash or 
another financial asset to the 
operator for the 
construction, development, 
acquisition, or upgrade of a 
service concession asset, but 
grants the operator the right 
to earn revenue from third- 
party users or another 
revenue-generating asset 


Dividing the The grantor compensates the 
arrangement model operator for the service 
(Model 3) concession asset partly by a 


predetermined series of 
payments (financial liability) 
and partly by exchanging the 
right to earn revenue from 
third-party use of either the 
service concession asset or 
another revenue-generating 
asset (granting a right to the 
operator) 


underlying asset should be based on IPSAS 17— 
Property, Plant, and Equipment, or IPSAS 31— 
Intangible Assets IPSASB 2015), as appropriate. 

These IPSAS require that an asset shall be 
recognized if, and only if, the following recogni- 
tion criteria are met (recognition principle): 


(a) It is probable that future economic benefits or 
service potential associated with the item will 
flow to the entity (grantor). 

(b) The cost or fair value of the item can be 
measured reliably. 
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Consequently, the asset can be recognized dur- 
ing its construction or development phase if the 
terms of the binding arrangement allow it to deter- 
mine whether the service potential would flow to 
the grantor at that time and if the grantor is in 
possession of reliable information about the cost 
or fair value of the asset during that phase. IPSAS 
32, AG23, gives the example of progress reports 
during the construction or development of the 
assets provided by the operator to the grantor as 
a source of such information. 

The fair value of the asset on initial recognition 
is based on the type of compensation exchanged 
(IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 32, AG 25). Fair value is 
defined as “the amount for which an asset could be 
exchanged, or a liability settled, between knowl- 
edgeable, willing parties in an arm’s length trans- 
action” (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 9, par. 11). In the 
instance where the grantor compensates the opera- 
tor for the service concession asset by making 
payments, the fair value represents the portion of 
these payments related to such an asset. In the case 
where the grantor compensates the operator by 
granting the right to earn revenue from the service 
concession asset or another revenue-generating 
asset, one are in the presence of a non-monetary 
exchange transaction. Under the binding arrange- 
ment, the grantor obtains the service concession 
asset in exchange for a non-monetary asset, as it 
is the right of the operator to earn revenue from 
third-party users. IPSAS 17, par. 40, and IPSAS 
31, par. 45 (IPSASB 2015), provide guidance on 
how to estimate the fair value of the asset received. 

At the initial recognition, when the grantor rec- 
ognizes a Service concession asset provided by the 
operator, the grantor shall also recognize a liability 
of the same value of such an asset (IPSASB 2015, 
IPSAS 32, par. 15), measured at its fair value, 
adjusted by any consideration from the grantor to 
the operator or from the operator to the grantor. 

Where an existing asset of the grantor is 
reclassified as a service concession asset because 
the conditions for this were met, no liability is 
recognized. 


Accounting for Operator Compensation 
The nature of the consideration given by the 
grantor to the operator determines the nature of 
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the liability recognized in the grantor balance 
sheet, as described below. According to IPSAS 
32, par. 17 (IPSASB 2015), in exchange for the 
service concession asset, the grantor may com- 
pensate the operator through one of the three 
models summarized in Table 1. 


Model 1 Financial Liability Model Under 
Model 1, the grantor records a financial liability 
at initial recognition. In subsequent accounting 
periods, the grantor recognizes, as expenses, a 
finance charge and a charge for maintenance and 
operating of the service concession asset (service 
component). 

Under this model, the liability is a financial 
liability that is measured at the amortized cost 
according to IPSAS 29—Financial Instruments: 
Recognition and Measurement, par. 49 (IPSAS 
2015). The operator shall recognize a financial 
asset of the same amount, representing the amount 
due from the grantor. 

Accounting for a financial liability at amor- 
tized cost means that the finance charge is calcu- 
lated by multiplying the outstanding financial 
liability at the beginning of the accounting period 
by the effective rate of interest. Changes in mar- 
ket interest rates are ignored, and, therefore, 
there is no subsequent measurement of the liabil- 
ity at the reporting date due to modifications of 
the market interest rates. In each reporting date, 
the liability is increased by the interest expense 
and decreased by the cash disbursement that 
covers the financial expense accrued and finan- 
cial liability reduction. The effective interest rate 
is computed on initial recognition and is the rate 
that discounts future payments over the SCA 
term; the financial liability is the present value 
of the service concession asset component of the 
payments and does not include the service com- 
ponent of the payments (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 
32, AG 38). 

If the cost of capital specific to the service 
concession asset is known or can be ascertained, 
the finance charge is based on this IPSASB 2015, 
IPSAS 32, AG 40). If the cost of capital is not 
known, IPSAS 32, AG 41, allows the use of the 
grantor’s incremental borrowing rate or another 
rate appropriate to the terms and conditions of the 
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arrangement. The interest rate used to calculate 
the finance charge may not be subsequently 
changed unless the asset component or the 
whole of the arrangement is renegotiated 
(IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 32, AG 44). 

According to this model, the grantor shall allo- 
cate the payments to the operator and account for 
them according to their substance as a reduction in 
the liability, a finance charge that was accrued to 
the financial liability, and charges for services 
provided by the operator TPSASB 2015, IPSAS 
32, par. 21). 

Nevertheless, the asset and service compo- 
nents of the payments may be separable (e.g., 
the binding arrangement clearly identifies the pay- 
ments that are allocated to the service concession 
asset) or inseparable (e.g., the binding arrange- 
ment does not identify the payments that are 
related to the service concession asset), and this 
affects the measurement of the service concession 
asset and corresponding financial liability. IPSAS 
17 (par. 26) and IPSAS 31 (par. 31) IPSASB 
2015) require initial measurement of an asset 
acquired through an exchange transaction to be 
measured at cost, which is the transaction price, 
normally considered the fair value. When the pay- 
ments allocated to the service concession asset 
(separable payments) are specifically identified 
under the terms of the arrangement, the fair 
value is the present value of these payments. 
However, if the fair value of the service conces- 
sion asset is lower than the present value of such 
payments, fair value is the one considered for 
initial recognition (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 
32, AG 30). 

The fair value of the service concession asset 1s 
determined using estimation techniques where the 
asset and service component of payments by the 
grantor to the operator are not separable. For this, 
at the inception of the arrangement, payments are 
allocated for the service concession asset and for 
other components of the SCA (e.g., operations 
and maintenance) on the basis of their relative 
fair values. For example, a grantor may estimate 
the payments related to the asset considering the 
fair value of a comparable asset included in an 
arrangement that contains no other components or 
can estimate the payments for the other 
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components by reference to a comparable 
arrangement and obtain the asset component of 
payments by deduction IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 
32, AG 32). 

Where in the presence of inseparable pay- 
ments, the HM Treasury Financial Reporting 
Manual (HM Treasury 2015) proposes a fair 
value approach. The fair value of the asset deter- 
mines the amount to be recorded as a service 
concession asset and the corresponding financial 
liability. The total payment is then divided into 
three elements: the service charge, amortizing the 
financial liability and the interest expense on the 
financial liability outstanding, using the interest 
rate implicit in the contract. For both existing and 
new contracts, where it is not practicable to deter- 
mine the interest rate implicit in the contract, the 
grantor shall use its cost of capital rate to calculate 
the interest expense. 


Model 2 Grant of a Right to the Operator 
Model According to this model, the grantor 
shall recognize a liability as the unearned portion 
of the revenue arising from the exchange of assets 
between the grantor and the operator. 

The grantor has received a service concession 
asset and public services provision, in exchange 
for granting the operator the right to earn revenue 
from third-party users of the service concession 
asset over the period of the arrangement or 
another revenue generating asset. The benefits of 
the grantor, embodied in the asset service poten- 
tial to meet the public service objectives, are also 
gathered during the arrangement because the 
operator provides services on behalf of the 
grantor, leading to the application of IPSAS 9— 
Revenue From Exchange Transactions IPSASB 
2015) for the nature and timing of revenue recog- 
nition (diminishing the liability). According to 
IFRIC 12, the operator shall recognize an intangi- 
ble asset. 

The consideration of the credit (balancing 
item) for the service concession asset, as deferred 
or unearned revenue (liability), needs to be further 
discussed, as the proposal on the Exposure Draft 
43 (ED 43)—Service Concession Arrangements: 
Grantor (IPSASB 2010) intended to account for it 
as a performance obligation in accordance with 
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IPSAS 19—Provisions, Contingent Liabilities 
and Contingent Assets (IPSASB 2015). 

In ED 43, BC 17, the liability was considered a 
performance obligation “because the grantor has 
received exchange consideration (1.e., an inflow of 
resources in the form of the service concession 
asset) in advance of its performance under the 
exchange (i1.e., its obligation to provide the oper- 
ator access to the service concession asset or 
another revenue-generating asset).” 

Taking into consideration the comments 
received in response to the ED 43, the IPSASB 
changed its initial classification of the credit as a 
performance obligation, to be considered as reve- 
nue in IPSAS 32, acknowledging that the term 
“performance obligation” is used in relation to 
non-exchange transactions and a service conces- 
sion arrangement is an exchange transaction 
(IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 32, BC 19-BC 21). 

Additionally, as an argument to not consider 
the credit as a performance obligation, the 
IPSASB conceptual framework indicates that a 
performance obligation is “an obligation in a con- 
tract or other binding arrangement between an 
entity and an external party to transfer a resource 
to that other party” and “that obligation also arises 
when an entity enters into an arrangement 
whereby it receives a fee and, in exchange, pro- 
vides to an external party access to an asset” 
(IPSASB 2015, pp. 88-89). As under Model 2, 
the grantor has no obligation to transfer a resource 
or received fees from the operator, no perfor- 
mance obligation arises under the SCA. 

The exchange of the service concession asset 
for the right to earn revenue from third-party users 
from this asset or another revenue-generating 
asset represents an increase in the net assets/equity 
as revenue. In accordance with IPSAS 9, par. 
17 (IPSASB 2015), when goods are sold or ser- 
vices are provided in exchange for dissimilar 
goods or services, the exchange is regarded as a 
transaction that generates revenue. The service 
concession asset recorded by the grantor and the 
intangible asset (the right to earn revenue) 
recorded by the operator are dissimilar. 

IPSAS 9, par. 17 (IPSASB 2015), also estab- 
lishes that the revenue is measured at the fair value 
of the goods or services received, adjusted by the 
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amount of any cash or cash equivalents trans- 
ferred. When the fair value of the goods or ser- 
vices received cannot be reliably measured, the 
revenue is measured at the fair value of the goods 
or services foregone, adjusted by the amount of 
any cash or cash equivalents transferred. In a 
SCA, the right to earn revenue from third-party 
users (the asset foregone by the operator) is not 
recognized on the grantor’s balance sheet. As a 
consequence, the fair value of the asset received 
(the service concession asset) will be more evident 
than the fair value of the asset foregone. 

As the right granted to the operator covers the 
SCA period, the grantor does not record revenue 
from the exchange at the same time as the service 
concession asset is recognized. Such revenue is 
recorded according to the economic substance 
of the SCA, usually as the access to that asset is 
granted to the operator over the arrangement 
period on a straight-line basis, and the liability, 
the deferred revenue, is reduced as revenue is 
recognized (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 32, par. 
26 and AG 47). 


Model 3 Dividing the Arrangement 
Model This model incorporates features of the 
previous two models, and it requires each part of 
the total liability recognized to be accounted for 
separately. IPSAS 29 applies to the financial lia- 
bility (Model 1) and IPSAS 9 to the unearned 
revenue recognized as a liability (Model 2) 
(IPSASB 2015). So, the consideration to the oper- 
ator is divided into a financial liability component 
(for the unconditional obligation to pay cash or 
another financial asset) and a liability component 
(for the right granted to the operator to earn reve- 
nue from third-party use of the service concession 
asset or another revenue-generating asset). The 
total liability should be equal to the amount rec- 
ognized as a service concession asset. 


Subsequent Measurement and Impairment 

Regarding the service concession asset, the sub- 
sequent measurement must comply with require- 
ments of IPSAS 17 or IPSAS 31 (IPSASB 2015), 
as appropriate. Both of these standards state that 
for subsequent measurement an entity shall 
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choose either the cost model or the revaluation 
model as its accounting policy. 

If the grantor elects the former, the service 
concession asset shall be carried at its cost, less 
any accumulated depreciation/amortization and 
any accumulated impairment losses (IPSASB 
2015; IPSAS 17, par. 42; and IPSAS 31, 
par. 73). 

If the entity opts for the revaluation model, the 
service concession asset shall be carried at a 
revalued amount, which is the fair value at the 
date of the revaluation, less any subsequent accu- 
mulated depreciation/amortization and subse- 
quent accumulated impairment losses (IPSASB 
2015; IPSAS 17, par. 44; and IPSAS 31, par. 
74). Fair value must be reliably measured and 
revaluations shall be made on a regular basis so 
that, at each reporting date, the carrying amount of 
the asset does not differ materially from its fair 
value. If there is no market-based evidence of fair 
value because of the specialized nature of the 
item, IPSAS 17, par. 48, allows the use of depre- 
ciated replacement cost or restoration cost or ser- 
vice units approaches as they are defined on 
IPSAS 21—Impairment of Non-Cash Generating 
Assets. Conversely, IPSAS 31 exclusively allows 
the fair value to be determined by reference to an 
active market. The asset is also subject to impair- 
ment testing as prescribed in IPSAS 21 and IPSAS 
26—Impairment of Cash Generating Assets, as 
appropriate (IPSASB 2015). 

The benefits that flow to the grantor from the 
control of the service concession asset can be 
future economic benefits or service potential. 
Many public sector assets may have a purpose to 
promote the availability of goods and services and 
not to generate cash inflows, as these assets are 
described as embodying service potential. Assets 
that are used to generate net cash inflows—or 
from the cash-generating unit of which the asset 
is a part—are described as incorporating future 
economic benefits. 

The former types of assets are designated 
noncash-generating assets and the second type 
called cash-generating assets. A  noncash- 
generating asset is impaired when its carrying 
amount exceeds its recoverable service amount, 
as this is the higher between fair value less the cost 
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to sell and the noncash-generating asset value in 
use. A cash-generating asset is impaired when its 
carrying amount exceeds its recoverable amount, 
1.e., the higher of an asset or a cash-generating unit 
fair value less the cost to sell or its value in use 
(IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 21 and IPSAS 26). 

The value in use is calculated differently for 
noncash-generating assets and cash-generating 
assets. For noncash-generating assets, value in 
use is the present value of the asset’s remaining 
service potential IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 21, par. 
14). For cash-generating assets, value in use is the 
present value of the estimated future cash flows 
expected to be derived from the continuing use of 
an asset and from its disposal at the end of its 
useful life (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 26, par. 13). 


Accounting for Guarantees and Other 
Commitments 

In SCA, the grantor can give guarantees to the 
operator, like securing the debt raised to construct 
or develop the service concession asset (normally 
through a financial guarantee contract) or cover 
minimum revenue for the operator, by setting 
specific clauses in the binding arrangement. 

Guarantees may be classified as financial guar- 
antees that meet the definition of a financial guaran- 
tee contract, according to IPSAS 29 requirements. 
A financial guarantee contract is a contract that 
requires the issuer to make specified payments to 
reimburse the holder for a loss it incurs because a 
specified debtor fails to make payment when due, in 
accordance with the original or modified terms of a 
debt instrument (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 29, par. 10). 

The general rule is to account for financial 
guarantee contracts as financial instruments, 
unless an issuer elects to apply JFRS 4—Insurance 
Contracts to such contracts, on an individual 
basis, complying with the conditions established 
in IPSAS 28—Financial Instruments: Presenta- 
tion and in IPSAS 29 (IPSASB 2015). Currently 
there is no IPSAS for insurance contracts. 

To be classified as a financial liability, the 
guarantee provided by the grantor to secure the 
debt issued by the operator must be a contractual 
arrangement. Assets and liabilities from non- 
contractual arrangements do not meet the defini- 
tion of financial asset or financial liability, as is the 
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case of constructive obligations (IPSASB 2015, 
IPSAS 28, AG 19). The features of a contractual 
arrangement are (IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 28, AG 
20): (4) the presence of willing parties entering 
into an arrangement; (11) the terms of the contract 
create rights and obligations for the contractual 
parties, and those rights and obligations cannot 
result in equal performance by both parties; and 
(111) the contract is enforceable by law. 

At initial recognition, the financial guarantee 
contract 1s measured at fair value. If it is an 
exchange transaction, such value will be equal to 
the premium received by the guarantor. The pre- 
mium will be recognized as revenue as the liabil- 
ity recognized at inception is amortized, in 
accordance with IPSAS 9 (IPSASB 2015, 
IPSAS 29, AG 92—AG 94). 

According to IPSAS 29, par. 49, when the 
grantor issues a financial guarantee contract with 
an embedded commitment to repay the debt raised 
by the operator in the case of default, the grantor 
measures the contract at the higher value of (1) the 
amount determined in accordance with IPSAS 
19, par. 44, and (11) the premium received less 
cumulative amortization recognized as revenue 
(IPSASB 2015). 

If a financial guarantee contract is issued 
through a non-exchange transaction, without 
commercial purposes, with the consideration 
received not representing the fair value of the 
financial guarantee contract because there is no 
consideration or it is an insignificant amount, at 
initial recognition the first step is to try to make a 
reliable measure of fair value. The entity first 
considers if an active market exists with quoted 
prices for similar financial guarantee contracts. In 
the inexistence of an active market, a valuation 
technique, which considers all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, including the financial risk surround- 
ing the transaction, should be used to obtain a 
reliable estimate of the fair value (IPSASB 2015, 
IPSAS 29, AG 95—AG 96). 

Without a reliable measure of fair value, either 
by the observation of quoted prices in an active 
market or by a valuation technique, at initial rec- 
ognition the requirements of IPSAS 19, par. 
44 should be applied, as well as IPSAS 19 for 
subsequent measurement. 
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Guarantees and other commitments that do not 
meet the definition of a financial guarantee con- 
tract in IPSAS 29, par. 10, like constructive obli- 
gations, should be treated according to the 
requirements of IPSAS 19—Provisions, Contin- 
gent Liabilities, and Contingent Assets. Also per- 
formance guarantees, like minimum revenue 
threshold or minimum return on investment by 
the operator, should be treated in accordance 
with IPSAS 19 (IPSASB 2015). 

Finally, according to IPSAS 19, par. 22, a pro- 
vision should be recognized when (1) an entity has 
a present obligation (legal or constructive) as a 
result of a past event, (11) it is probable that an 
outflow of resources embodying economic bene- 
fits or service potential will be required to settle 
the obligation, and (111) a reliable estimate can be 
made of the amount of the obligation. The mea- 
surement of the provision shall be made according 
to the best estimate of the expenditure required to 
settle the present obligation at the reporting date. 

The disclosure of financial guarantee contracts 
under IPSAS 30—Financial Instruments: 
Disclosures—shall display a maturity analysis. 
For contracts issued through a non-exchange 
transaction, where no fair value can be ascertained 
and a provision is recognized, the circumstances 
that led to this recognition should be disclosed 
(IPSASB 2015). 


Accounting for Other Revenues 

SCA can also generate revenues for the grantor 
through revenue-sharing provisions in the binding 
arrangement, upfront payments, or payments in 
installments, from the operator, to enter the 
arrangement. 

The grantor should recognize revenue and 
related receivables generated by revenue-sharing 
provisions as it is earned, in accordance with the 
requirements of IPSAS 9 for royalties. Par. 34 stip- 
ulates that revenue from royalties shall be recog- 
nized as they are earned in accordance with the 
substance of the relevant agreement (IPSASB 
2015). 

For the revenue associated with upfront pay- 
ments, or payments in installments, from the oper- 
ator to the grantor, the straight-line method should 
be used or another method that better reflects the 
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underlying economic consumption of its access to 
the service concession asset, considering the 
criteria on IPSAS 9. Any consideration received 
from the operator in advance of the grantor’s 
performance should be reported as a liability 
until it is earned. 


Presentation and Disclosure of Service Concession 
Arrangements 

For presentation of the service concession asset, the 
grantor shall comply with JPSAS 1—Presentation 
of Financial Statements—and present it as a non- 
current asset having the possibility to present it in a 
separate line, applying IPSAS 1, par. 89 (IPSASB 
2015). Disclosure about the SCA occurs in the 
notes to the financial statements. 

IPSAS 1, par. 127, states which notes contain 
information in addition to that presented in the 
statement of financial position, statement of finan- 
cial performance, statement of changes in net assets/ 
equity, and cash flow statement (IPSASB 2015). 

For SCA, a non-exhaustive list of disclosures 
must provide a description of the arrangement, 
significant terms that may affect the amount, 
timing, and certainty of future cash flows; rights 
and obligations associated with the arrangement, 
termination, and renewal clauses; and change in 
the arrangement during the reporting period 
(further details in IPSASB 2015, IPSAS 32, par. 
31-32). Other standards may apply to SCA dis- 
closures, which, for the sake of parsimony, will 
not be discussed in this entry. 


Transition Requirements to IPSAS 32 

Some public sector entities may have ongoing 
SCA and need to comply with the requirements 
of IPSAS 32, like the Portuguese case, where a 
new accounting framework mostly based on 
IPSAS for financial accounting and reporting pur- 
poses was passed in September 2015. In such a 
situation, the requirements of IPSAS 33—First- 
Time Adoption of Accrual Basis IPSAS must be 
applied (IPSASB 2015). 

The main issue in the transition between 
accounting frameworks resides in the initial mea- 
surement of the service concession asset and 
related liability, under Models | and 2 discussed 
above. 
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Where a grantor has not recognized assets and 
liabilities of SCA under the previous accounting 
framework, it is not required to recognize and 
measure these assets and liabilities for reporting 
periods beginning on a date within 3 years follow- 
ing the date of adoption of IPSAS. These financial 
statements that adopt transitional exemptions 
identified in IPSAS 33 are qualified as “transition 
IPSAS financial statements” (IPSAS 33, par. 13). 
IPSAS 33 has a transitional period of 3 years to 
recognize and measure certain types of assets and 
liabilities, because it is assumed that it takes time 
to adapt processes and gather information. Fol- 
lowing the date of adoption, there is a transition 
period of 3 years (transition IPSAS financial state- 
ments), and afterwards, the entity has to comply 
with all IPSAS requirements, and the financial 
statements thereon are called “first IPSAS finan- 
cial statements.” 

When reliable cost information of the service 
concession asset is not available, the grantor can 
use fair value as the deemed cost. IPSAS 33, par. 
9, defines deemed cost as an amount used as a 
surrogate for the acquisition cost or depreciated 
cost at a given date. 

Where the deemed cost was considered, the 
grantor shall measure the liability under the finan- 
cial liability model (Model 1) as the remaining 
contractual cash flows specified in the arrange- 
ment and considers the interest rate prescribed in 
IPSAS 32 (AG40—AG45) to determine the finance 
charge to be accrued to the outstanding financial 
liability. Under the right to the operator model 
(Model 2), the liability is measured as the fair 
value of the asset less any outstanding financial 
liabilities, adjusted to reflect the remaining period 
of the service concession arrangement (IPSASB 
2015). 

Subsequent depreciation or amortization is 
based on the deemed cost and starts from the 
date of adoption of IPSAS 32 (IPSASB 2015, 
IPSAS 33, par. 65). 


Conclusion 


PPPs are an alternative to traditional public pro- 
curement, in order to have access to assets that are 
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necessary to provide public services, like transpor- 
tation, health, and sewage. Their advent, and recent 
spread in countries like Portugal, entails questions 
associated with delivering accountability, value for 
money, affordability, and accounting. 

Concerning the latter, the accounting treatment 
of PPPs should not drive the decision of govern- 
ments toward this type of public investment. The 
driver should be the efficiency gains associated 
with this arrangement when compared with tradi- 
tional public procurement and service delivery. 

As this entry has shown, under IPSAS 32 and 
other related IPSAS, the impact of a PPP on the 
main fiscal aggregates is similar to that of tradi- 
tional public procurement, because the latter is 
accounted for according to the requirements of 
IPSAS 17 or IPSAS 31. Under IPSAS, assets, 
debt, and deficit indicators will all increase as 
the PPP asset is constructed like in traditional 
procurement. This is a major improvement in 
government accountability, since it prevents 
PPP-related assets and corresponding liabilities 
from being treated off the government’s balance 
sheet. 

Despite the importance of accounting to record 
these arrangements properly, it is not a straight- 
forward issue because of the complexity and 
diversity of the underlying contracts. 

The public sector accounting international envi- 
ronment highlights two concurrent methods to rec- 
ognize PPP contracts: the risks and reward method, 
for national accounting reporting, and the control 
method, for financial reporting. From an informa- 
tion user point of view, more convergence between 
national accounts and financial accounting in the 
public sector is desirable regarding this matter. 

With the expected increased adoption of the 
control method in public sector accounts, one 
expects new accounting issues will ensue, regard- 
ing recognition, measurement, impairment, pre- 
sentation, and disclosure of these arrangements. 
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Synonyms 


Public service reforms; Hybrid organization 


Introduction: Hybridity in Public 
Organizations 


The concept of hybrid organization is widely used 
and discussed in several fields of research, such as 
economics, organization studies, management, 
public administration, law, and political science. 
More recently, the accounting studies increased 
the attention and the number of papers. Despite 
the interdisciplinary interest, the concept does not 
seem to have a unique agreed definition. It is 
therefore relevant to make a clear distinction on 
its meaning, as well as consequences, problems, 
and solutions in the context of public organiza- 
tions. In doing so, the focus here will be brought to 
how accounting is involved in the process of 
hybridization and the management of hybrid 
organizations. 

Hybridity is a multidimensional concept 
and can be referred to multiple levels. It is possible 
to observe hybrid forms either at the macro 
level (national or supranational), meso level 
(organization), or micro level (individuals or 
groups). Those levels need to be considered in 
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their interrelation, since focusing on just one of 
the three may be too limited. Much of the litera- 
ture is focused on the meso level in order to 
provide a definition of hybrid organization. The 
concept of hybrid organization can be considered 
an umbrella term, without a clear demarcation of 
what is a hybrid or what is not, and how an 
organization, an individual, or a technology can 
become a hybrid (Denis et al. 2015). Transaction 
cost economics (TCE) offered one of the first 
definitions of hybrid forms of economic gover- 
nance. Williamsons (1996) distinguished three 
forms of discrete governance mechanism: market, 
hierarchies, and the hybrid intermediate form. The 
main critique to this approach is that by occupying 
the continuum between the two ideal forms, most 
of the existing organizational forms can be con- 
sidered a hybrid, from subcontracting to coopera- 
tive and from networks of organizations to 
alliances. As a consequence, hybridity could not 
be considered a discrete form of organization but a 
wide range of different combinations. The classi- 
cal organizational forms of market (e.g., firms) 
and hierarchies (e.g., public sector organizations) 
seem to be residual and not sufficient to theoreti- 
cally explain the way in which public services are 
nowadays designed, delivered, and made account- 
able. We are now observing public services 
coproduced by the users, delivered through a net- 
work of actors or through forms of public-private 
partnership, joined-up governments, in which lat- 
eral/horizontal interorganizational processes are 
developed. Hybrids are fundamentally different 
from market and hierarchical forms, and such 
differences impact inevitably on the coordination 
and controlling mechanism, as well as in their 
accountability. 

The public management literature attempted to 
overcome this limitation in different ways. From 
one side, an attempt was made to identify a dis- 
crete form of hybrid organization. As an example 
Koppell considered hybrids as organizational 
forms that deliver public policy, but with a corpo- 
rate status. The combination of public policy and 
corporate status leads to the development of 
hybrid organizations that are thus clearly visible 
and manageable (Koppell 2003). A different 
approach considered the TCE categories of 
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market/hierarchies/hybrids and translated them 
into government/business/not for profit. Hybrid 
organizations, according to the proposers, are the 
result of any combination among two or more of 
the basic forms leading to a wide array of possible 
outcome of the process. This last approach was 
specifically developed by theorist in dealing with 
complex societal issue, such as social care (Evers 
2005). On a similar vein, Battilana and Lee (2014) 
argued that hybrid organizations combine multi- 
ple organizational forms, experiencing unique 
organizing challenges in public services and 
policy. 

This latter approaches are particularly useful in 
the context of public services, due to the continu- 
ing reform processes that led to changes in the 
traditional public administration, taking elements 
coming from the New Public Management (NPM) 
(Hood 1991) and/or New Public Governance 
(NPG) (Osborne 2006) waves (see Table 1). 
NPM-inspired reforms were, and to some extent 
still are, based on the belief of the failure of 
traditional public administration to deliver effi- 
ciently and effectively the promised services. 
The consequences were the privatization of sev- 
eral public services and the adoption by public 
organization of corporate features in order to cre- 
ate more autonomous, flexible, efficient, and 


Accounting of Hybrid Organizations, Table 1 New 
public management and new public governance and related 
hybrids 


NPM NPG 

Characteristics | Hollow state Strong state to steer 
Competitive/ and pool societal 
market resources 
mechanisms Interorganizational 
Corporatization | arrangements 
of public Voice and trust as 
organizations main responses 
Exit as main 
response 

Example of Public-owned Joined-up 

hybrids corporations government 
Quasi- Public/private/ 
government nonprofit networks 
organizations Coproduction 


(i.e., agency) 
Public-private 
partnerships 
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effective organizations. NPM is primarily based 
on a vertical and hierarchical view and concen- 
trated on the outputs of individual organizations 
(result orientation). NPM considers the market 
or quasi-market relation between the provider 
and the client as the main solution of the tradi- 
tional public organization problems. Where pri- 
vatization is not possible or feasible, then public 
organizations should adopt corporate solutions 
in terms of management solutions. Hierarchical 
control of the results of single organizations 
through performance indicators on efficiency 
and effectiveness is a standard set of accounting 
techniques under NPM. In such contexts, if the 
client is not satisfied with the service, the main 
mechanism of the relationship would be to exit. 
As a consequence of that, most of public ser- 
vices in several countries are nowadays deliv- 
ered in forms that are neither market nor 
hierarchies: agencies, public-owned corpora- 
tions, and public-private partnerships are exam- 
ples of the hybridizing process of public 
organizations. 

On the other hand, NPG, while counter- 
weighting the limits of NPM in achieving its 
aims, put emphasis on the role of cooperation 
between public administration and the wider set 
of actors within the society. NPG considers the 
limitations of the state, market, and society to 
solve complex issues. On these perspectives, pub- 
lic sector organizations should pay attention to the 
means through which resources, competences, 
and skills can be pooled in order to plan, design, 
and deliver a more effective and efficient set of 
services. Voluntary and not-for-profit organiza- 
tions, individual and groups of citizens, and 
other public and private actors are considered 
resources to be steered and pooled in order to 
create public value in the delivery of public ser- 
vices. NPG aims at building a cooperative envi- 
ronment, based on lateral relations and with a 
focus on the outcomes to be achieved through 
collaboration. The control systems tend to be 
enabling through dialogue-driven systems of per- 
formance indicators, strengthening the contribu- 
tion of single organizations/individual to the 
overall performance. Coproduction, joined-up 
governments, and networks of public and private 
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organizations are additional examples of hybrid- 
izing process under NPG logic and where the 
relationships tend to endure by adopting more 
voice and trust as relational mechanisms. 

Hybridity is, thus, not the problem, since 
hybrid organizations appear to be quite the 
norm, rather than the exception. What is relevant 
and attracts the interest of researchers are the 
process of becoming a hybrid with the struggles, 
ambiguity, tensions, compromises, and the role of 
different actors and technologies deployed. The 
ambiguity in hybrid organizations is related to the 
combination of public and private characteristics 
and objectives which may be diverse and contra- 
dictory (Kickert 2001). Besides, the mixed private 
and public interests entail the presence of a wider 
range of stakeholders, making more complex the 
governance and the decision-making process. 
Hybrid organizations are, for instance, criticized 
for the lack of accountability and transparency 
and for problems in securing liabilities. Hybridity 
problematizes the organizational boundaries, in 
physical, technological, and cultural aspects. 
The traditional institutional boundaries are 
therefore put under question in a process of 
hybridization of knowledge, identity, rules, tech- 
nologies, and structures. It 1s not surprising that 
in public management literature, the hybridity 
theme was studied in a varied array of theoretical 
perspectives: from governance theory to actor 
network theory and from institutional theory to 
cultural theory, just to name a few. Such theoret- 
ical borrowing allowed to have a better under- 
standing, not just of why hybrid exists, but on the 
process of hybridization both at the macro, meso, 
and micro level. 


Perspectives on Accounting in Hybrid 
Organizations 


The typified forms of economic governance of 
market and hierarchy are closely related to 
accounting. Indeed, accounting can make visible 
or invisible certain things, through calculation. It 
provides financial and nonfinancial information to 
coordinate and control the organizational activi- 
ties. It is not surprising that accounting is also 
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considered a relevant technology in hybridization 
and the management of hybrids. Hopwood (1996) 
urged accounting scholars to look at the lateral 
flow of accounting information, not just at the 
traditional hierarchical vertical flow of informa- 
tion. This intuition led to the development of a 
stream of literature looking at the accounting prac- 
tices at the margins, on how they are implicated in 
the management and control of relations beyond 
the boundaries of organizations. On a similar 
manner, Otley et al. (1995), while stressing the 
limitation of management accounting research in 
focusing only in a functionalistic and hierarchical 
view of organizations, argued that such focus was 
not coherent with the development of new orga- 
nizational forms. 

Accounting in hybrid organizations can be 
analyzed in two perspectives, an internal and an 
external, reflecting, respectively, the management 
accounting and financial accounting divide. The 
latter perspective is related more generally to the 
theme of accountability. Accountability systems 
define the answer to some simple questions: who 
is accountable? To whom? For what? And by 
what means? Traditional accountability mecha- 
nisms tend to fit with the traditional public orga- 
nizations characterized by vertical/hierarchical 
relations. Vertical accountability, with financial 
reporting as typical example, does not allow to 
make hybrid organization fully accountable. 
Vertical accountability mechanisms need to be 
integrated with horizontal accountabilities, partic- 
ularly where hybrid organizations are dealing with 
wicked and/or tame problems (Hodges 2012). 
Accountability arrangements in hybrids present 
special concerns because of the potential for 
accountability to get “lost in the cracks of hori- 
zontal and hybrid governance” (Romzek 
et al. 2012: 443). The traditional hierarchical 
structure of accountability is not coherent with 
the new hybrid forms of public service organiza- 
tion and delivery. In the age of network, joined-up 
government and PPP/PFI initiative public officials 
are required to move outside the hierarchical 
structure of government searching for collabora- 
tion, quasi-market relationships with contractors, 
competitors, and coproducers (Considine 2002). 
Where co-responsibility and cross-collaboration 
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prevail in the delivery of public services, account- 
ability becomes a structural contingency problem. 
The accounting and accountability systems need 
to adapt constantly to reflect the actual conditions 
of hybrids. As the way in which public services 
are delivered become more complex, involving 
several agents and principals, accountability 
goes through process of change (evolutionary or 
adaptive) or even crisis (Considine 2002). As 
stressed by Kickert (2001), the dilution of 
accountability and the lack of transparency of 
the results and the use of public money are two 
main concern related to the increasing presence of 
hybrid organization in delivery public services 
and/or policies. 

The internal perspective of accounting is 
concerned with the management accounting. 
Management control systems are implicated in 
the measurement and management of tasks, 
risks, and economic flow in a multiactor network, 
to diffuse and establish trust and associated infor- 
mation requirements among actors. As Hopwood 
(2009: 801) explained, “management accounting 
research gives little or no guidance on the modes 
of organizational response to economic crises,” 
which is all the more true in the context of public 
service organizations. The crisis of public finance 
is leading to the development of hybrid forms of 
organizations in order to pool resources from both 
the public sector and the private sector. It repre- 
sents an interesting context for providing a better 
understanding of the unique functioning of man- 
agement accounting practices, such as budgeting, 
cost control, performance measurement, and 
incentive systems (Arnaboldi et al. 2015). The 
nature of management accounting practices 
means that they can provide information on the 
day-to-day decisions being made inside organiza- 
tions, but they also have the ability to influence 
significantly on governance and accountability 
arrangements at the societal level. The overriding 
question in this respect is how they are skillfully 
reconfigured (in terms of scale and the kinds of 
activities they are used for) to effectively remedy 
the situation. The study of the interrelations 
between management accounting and organiza- 
tional changes, although not new (Broadbent and 
Guthrie 2008), will continue to represent an 
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important field of observation, since the hybrid- 
ization of public sector organizations involves 
some form of organizational change. Probably 
more than in other periods, there are a large 
number of public service organizations undergo- 
ing radical changes combining public and 
private elements (Broadbent and Guthrie 2008). 
Existing dynamics will continue, in terms of 
growing role of interorganizational relations, 
complex governance and network structures, 
and public and private organizations joining up 
in order to cope with complex (wicked) problems 
and declining resources (Jacobs and Cuganesan 
2014). In such hybrid context, management 
accounting has the function to support the coor- 
dination and the control within and outside orga- 
nizational boundaries and to build the trust 
among the different actors. 

In the last two decades of public sector 
reforms, accounting was diffusely mobilized in 
order to foster or trigger the organizational change 
(Broadbent and Guthrie 2008). At the macro level, 
the process of reforming accounting technologies 
in terms of financial reporting, management 
accounting, and audit, particularly in the NPM 
era, was observed. As an example, the shift from 
the traditional cash accounting to the accrual 
accounting, by adopting IPSAS or similar 
national accounting standards, was introduced 
on the faith of the superiority of the business- 
like accounting tools. However, the implementa- 
tion in public organization of accrual accounting 
was not linear, nor without tensions and compro- 
mises, with some successes and failure. We have 
now example of traditional public sector organi- 
zations like local authorities, universities, or hos- 
pital using corporate management tools like 
accrual accounting, budgeting, performance mea- 
surement systems, internal audit procedures, and 
discussing about corporate plan, strategic plan, 
and deployment. Hybridizing at this level may 
also become a policy objective. The so-called 
regulatory hybrids (Kurunmaki and Miller 2011) 
are the explicit target of government policy creat- 
ing new organizational forms to deliver public 
services and programs. 

At the meso level, accounting was considered 
at the organizational level attempting to observe 
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the way in which accounting was used and 
changed. Each organization may be transformed 
and hybridized as organizational boundaries are 
shaped and transformed. In hybrid organization 
boundaries tend to be blurred, requiring new 
forms of control and coordination. Measuring, 
controlling, and being accountable across bound- 
aries are central elements in hybrid forms of orga- 
nizing public services. In the case of hybrid forms 
of governance, accounting has a claimed role of 
building trust among the actors involved, as well 
as its extension may be affected by the level of 
trust existing in the complex organization. In 
many accounting procedures, trust is obviously 
implicit, but the relationship between the two 
cannot be considered monotonic. There are differ- 
ent types of accounting information involved, 
some more related to continuous processes of 
relation and some related to specific events. The 
relationship between trust and accounting is cor- 
related and in which the least level of trust is 
associated with a higher intensity of accounting 
information. Accounting information is thus 
implicated in the management across the bound- 
aries in hybrid forms of organizations. Llewellyn 
(1994: 10) problematized the idea of organiza- 
tions arguing that any organization “has to 
be achieved” through boundary management. 
Boundaries can be used and work as a threshold 
between what is within and outside and as a bind- 
ing structure to create an internal unity of what is 
within. Accounting is involved in the constitutive 
role of producing the hybrid organization. The 
organizational consequences in conceptualizing 
the boundary work is that boundaries are socially 
constructed and they are evolving over time rather 
than taken for granted. Accounting can be consid- 
ered as a practice that is influenced by the organi- 
zational boundaries (Otley et al. 1995), but at 
the same time is implicated in shaping them 
(Llewellyn 1994). Indeed, boundaries can be 
established as thresholds and/or as binding struc- 
tures with accounting heavily implicated in this 
processes. 

At the micro level, single or group actors take 
the stage. Hybrids have an impact on individual 
actors: medical professions, social workers, 
teachers, nurses, and many others are nowadays 
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forced and/or encouraged to learn and use an 
increasing amount of accounting knowledge 
and tools, generating new forms of expertise 
(Kurunmaki and Miller 2006). Within an organi- 
zation not all individual actors may accept the 
hybridization of their role and resist in some way 
or another. Such situations will produce a polari- 
zation in which some actors accept to hybridize 
their role, while others continue refusing the new 
knowledge and/or technology coming from a dif- 
ferent source of legitimation (Jacobs 2005). 
Accounting in hybrid organizations does not nec- 
essarily mean that a more complex or different set 
of technologies and tools are necessary. The same 
accounting concept can be applied, or accounting 
can go through a process of change, becoming 
itself a form of hybrid. The hybridization of 
accounting is a relevant research theme, in order 
to understand how new accounting hybrids 
emerge by the combination of different sources 
of knowledge and culture. Accounting in this 
process changes in order for the actors to make 
sense of the reality they observe. At the same time, 
accountants become hybridized affected by 
knowledge coming from other disciplines and 
using new technologies. For instance, enterprise 
resource planning (ERP) system was considered 
an example of technical device and knowledge 
coming from different disciplines changing the 
accountants’ practices, role, and expertise 
(Caglio 2003). The direction of hybridization 
between accountants/accounting and other profes- 
sional groups is not predictable, nor are the 
consequences. 


Concluding Thoughts 


Nowadays, most of public services are delivered 
through hybrid organizational forms, at least in 
developed countries (Broadbent and Guthrie 
2008). The post-NPM and austerity-driven poli- 
cies don’t show path of decreasing their grip to 
this trend in the near future (Bracci et al. 2015). 
The understanding of how accounting is impli- 
cated in the management of hybrid organization 
will represent a focal theme of interest for practi- 
tioners and researchers alike. 
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While the definition of what is a hybrid orga- 
nization will continue to remain debated, its oper- 
ational consequences will need to be developed 
through the use of different theoretical perspec- 
tives (Skelcher and Smith 2014). Given the multi- 
dimensionality of the concept and the diversity of 
knowledge and skills involved, the role of inter- 
disciplinary research is fundamental to untangle 
the complexity of the issues. Besides, the macro, 
meso, and micro levels need to be taken into 
account, to achieve a comprehensive view of 
ongoing process of hybridization and change in 
public services. As Evers (2005) argued, most of 
the hybrid governance systems in welfare services 
are not the result of a clear strategy but the mud- 
dling through of organizations and actors under 
conditions of uncertainty. 

Accounting in hybrid organizations can be 
analyzed and studied in two interrelated aspects. 
From the one side, the binding of organizations 
and the definition of thresholds represent the 
two manners in which accounting can be part 
of the hybridization of an organization and/or 
a profession. Accounting is implicated in the 
maintenance, destruction, and shaping of new 
boundaries in hybrid organizations. The role of 
accounting in the management of boundaries is 
crucial both in its internal and external perspec- 
tives, in order to support the adequate level of 
control and accountability. Besides, it is possible 
to observe several cases in which accounting 
was involved in the hybridization of a profes- 
sion, such as physicians or nurses. Integration, 
collaboration, and joint efforts are central in 
the public organization ecosystem. In doing so, 
accounting needs to move from a hierarchical 
coordination approach and vertical information 
flows, to a more horizontal coordination 
approach with the management of lateral infor- 
mation flows. 

On the other hand, accounting technologies 
when encountering new knowledge and compe- 
tences may become hybrids on their own. 
Non-accountants when using accounting may 
shape it, adding new knowledge and transforming 
accounting itself. The case of accountant meeting 
engineering and/or medical knowledge is a clear 
example of cases in which the accounting 
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solutions evolve in manners that are now feasible 
beforehand (Hopwood 1996; Miller et al. 2008). 
However, what is not fully clear is the learning 
process involved and the factors fostering or trig- 
gering the hybridization, which requires addi- 
tional research effort. Accounting in hybrid 
organizations will continue to be enriched by the 
knowledge coming from the fields it encounters, 
shaping the development path of the research, 
profession, and education. 
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Joined-Up Governance 
Public-Private Partnership and Governance 
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Introduction 


The traditional purpose of accounting in the pub- 
lic sector is to enable budget follow-up and con- 
firm that the accountable government entities 
have used their budget money legally and accord- 
ingly to the binding budget. This is why budget- 
linked budgetary accounting is the core area of 
public sector accounting. The primary statement 
of budgetary accounting is the budget outturn 
statement. This statement may be disclosed for 
the whole budget, then separately for the current 
and capital budget, and, furthermore, for different 
sectoral functional areas inside the budget. There 
are big variations across countries on how budgets 
are structured and presented. The essential thing is 
that this way of formulating and presenting the 
budget determines the account scheme for the 
budgetary accounting and outturn reporting. 

The other essential matter is that public sector 
entities publish (or should publish) their budgets 
as well as their outturn reports. Budget publicity 
principle serves the public as well as the legisla- 
tive bodies that have the sovereign decision- 
making power. So, the primary users of public 
sector budgetary accounting information are the 
budget decision-maker (parliament, local coun- 
cils, etc.) and its elected members representing in 
a democracy the ultimate principals, voters, and 
resource providers (taxpayers) for the budget. 

Information about compliance with budgets is 
much more essential than in the private business 
sector. In the case of public sector entities, the 
accountability 1s concentrated primarily on the 
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use of budget appropriations and on the goods 
and services provided and effects achieved from 
“value for tax money” point of view. Discharge of 
such accountability is evaluated on the basis of 
budget outturn statements and activity perfor- 
mance reporting. This activity-based performance 
reporting uses besides financial information also 
nonfinancial information, for instance, data about 
the quality and amount of services provided and 
the cost-effectiveness of operations. Hence, the 
discharge of accountability is not possible to be 
evaluated on the grounds of general-purpose 
financial statements (the statements of financial 
performance and financial position) alone, even 
if they give useful information about the public 
sector entity’s economy, such as the surplus or 
deficit for the period and its assets and liabilities 
(or indebtedness). The accountability of public 
sector entities consists of both financial and non- 
financial performance goals and responsibilities. 
The overall performance can be assessed only 
when these two dimensions are examined 
simultaneously. 


The Character and Modes of Public 
Sector Financial Accounting 


There are three basic characteristics that differen- 
tiate public sector entities from business entities; 
these are: 


1. They do not have owners that require profit for 
their capital investment. 

2. They do not have a real revenue-earning pro- 
cess in the market, but they rely mainly on tax 
financing. 

3. Their goals are related to societal goals that 
cannot be disentangled with the financial 
accounting method (Falkman 1997). 


Budget-led accounting has historically been 
developed in German-speaking countries under 
the concept cameral accounting. The basic sim- 
ple variant of cameral accounting uses in book- 
keeping the single-entry method, while accrual 
accounting following either entity theory or pro- 
prietary theory as well as the funds theory of 
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accounting uses all double-entry bookkeeping 
methods. Cameral accounting was developed for 
the core administrative public sector, and over 
time it was developed from registering only real- 
ized revenues and expenditures (cash accounting) 
to also incorporate future revenues and expendi- 
tures caused by payment obligations (current due 
accounting representing modified cash basis) 
(Monsen 2002). 

The funds theory of accounting has also put 
some traits on public accounting. Funds theory 
has a focus on the service potential of assets, not 
on their income earning capacity. Assets are 
acquired in order to contribute to increased service 
production, from which the users benefit. This 
means that assets are not acquired in order to 
earn profit; neither the profit is seen as belonging 
to the proprietor (the proprietary theory) nor to the 
organization itself (the entity theory). From these 
starting points, fund theory of accounting is 
more applicable in the government sector than 
the proprietary and entity theories. The fund the- 
ory expresses a balance equation of assets = 
restrictions on assets, which suites well to the 
budget-linked governmental accounting, in 
which budgetary decisions represent the authority 
to use and receive money and also restrictions on 
assets. Local government entities use typically a 
general fund and several special funds. In an 
Anglo-American tradition of public sector 
accounting, fund accounting has been used espe- 
cially in the USA and UK (Monsen 2014). 

This different context and difference in defining 
the primary users of information mean that finan- 
cial accounting has developed differently in the 
government sector than in the private sector. The 
accountability of budget money usage has meant 
that accounting has for long been cash based or 
modified cash based showing how authorizations 
to use budget money have been accomplished. 

However, because budgetary accounting fol- 
lows the rules of allocating incomes and expendi- 
tures into the budget, the more budgeting 
complies with rules of accrual accounting, the 
more the budgetary accounting is at the same 
time double-entry accrual-based accounting. It is 
a common misunderstanding that government 
budgetary accounting is cash-based accounting, 
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while in reality it often varies from pure cash- 
based accounting to modified cash-based or mod- 
ified accruals-based accounting. 

As mentioned, the link between budgeting 
and accounting forms a basic feature of govern- 
mental accounting. The more new public manage- 
ment ideas have been introduced to the public 
sector financial management, the more popular 
the accruals-based accounting has become in the 
public sector. However, in some countries, 
accruals-based accounting has been established 
besides the traditional budgetary accounting that 
has remained mainly on modified cash basis. In 
these countries, public sector organizations use a 
double system of public accounting: separate bud- 
getary accounting that purports to present the 
budget-outturn calculations and separate accrual 
financial accounting that purports to present 
general-purpose financial statements (income 
statements and complete balance sheets). Record- 
ing to both financial accounts and budgetary 
accounts may happen simultaneously inside one 
combined information system. Information tech- 
nologies with sophisticated software allow the 
integration of these two subsystems. Budget enti- 
ties may also carry out a reconciliation between 
accrual accounting and budgetary accounting 
(Brusca et al. 2015). 

If the budgetary accounting and the financial 
accounting are on the same basis, these two 
accounting systems can be merged into one serv- 
ing both budget reporting and financial statement 
reporting purposes. For instance, if the budget is 
on an accrual basis, the entries made during the 
year into the ledger make up a double-entry sys- 
tem that generates both the budget outturn reports 
and financial statement disclosures. 

Because public sector tax-financed entities do 
not exist for profit-oriented purposes, the profit and 
loss statement may be named as a statement of 
revenues earned and expenses incurred, in which 
the bottom line shows the money result indicating 
either a need of deficit financing or surplus usable 
to investments and/or to loan installments. 

Governments (whether central, regional, or 
local) may also do consolidated accounts that 
merge accounts of controlled entities to the parent 
entity in a way that resembles how the business 
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Accounting Principles, Table 1 Accounting systems for different purposes in the public sector 


Financial accounting 
(commercial accounting) 


Budgetary accounting 


System of national 
accounts — IMF’s GFS 


Purpose General-purpose financial Budgetary follow-up and budget | Public sector financial statistics 
statements for decision- outturn calculations for forming a basis for macroeconomic 
making and accountability | accountability and decision- analysis and policy formulation 

making 

Accounting | Accrual based? Budget based? Statistical principles — accrual basis 

approach 


“The use of accruals in commercial accounting may be more or less strong and be based on different theoretical accounting 


approaches 


Budgets may be cash based, modified cash based, modified accruals based, or accruals based 


entities do consolidation in financial accounting. 
In these cases, government entities present also 
consolidated income statements, balance sheets, 
and cash flow statements. 

The public financial and budgetary accounts 
create the micro-data for the national accounting 
system. This is the third major public accounting 
system, but this is not handled further in this 
article (Table 1): 


Accounting Principles and Concepts 


The conceptual framework (CF) is a codification 
of chosen accounting principles that are illustrated 
in the ways of defining accounting concepts. The 
principles may be derived primarily from the 
observed current practice. In this pragmatic 
method, principles are derived less from an 
accounting theory. Accounting theory that is 
more than a rationalization of practice begins 
with establishing the environment and objectives 
of accounting, and then the logical structure of 
accounting definitions, assumptions, practices, 
and procedures are derived from these basic 
accounting objectives. 

Although bookkeeping is an old institution 
dating back to ancient times, codification of 
accounting principles encompassing the conven- 
tions, rules, and procedures that are necessary to 
explain accepted accounting practice at a given 
time dates back to the nineteenth century. In the 
USA, the American Accounting Association 
issued its publication in 1936 entitled “A tentative 
statement of accounting principles underlying 
corporate financial statements” (McCullers and 


Schroeder 1982, p. 2). These principles have 
developed to generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples (GAAP). This term refers to a consensus 
within the accounting profession that a given 
principle is generally accepted as being appropri- 
ate to the circumstances in which it is used 
(McCullers and Schroeder 1982, p. 26). 

Although there are several possible sources for 
statements of accounting principles, the most 
authoritative are the national and international 
accounting standard boards. Nowadays, powerful 
standard setters like the Financial Accounting 
Standards Board (FASB) in the USA and Interna- 
tional Accounting Standards Board (IASB) in the 
UK influence the world, and national standard 
setters align more and more with standards devel- 
oped for international use. 

Accounting principles can be divided in several 
ways; one way is to divide them to a three-level 
structure composed of pervasive principles, broad 
operating principles, and detailed principles. The- 
oretically, principles of each level should interrelate 
with principles at the other two levels. However, 
many accounting practices have not been based on 
higher principles but have simply evolved from 
experience (McCullers and Schroeder 1982, 
p. 27). If accounting rules are principles based, 
the CF and its principles are able to guide separate 
standards of accounting so that they do not have to 
be very detailed (rules based). Standards may alter- 
natively be rules based, meaning that standards are 
written in a very detailed manner to encompass 
widely all practical situations. 

The proprietary theory of accounting empha- 
sizes that financial accounting must be structured 
in a way that satisfies fore and most the owner’s 
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interests. All accounting principles and concepts 
are defined from the owner’s interest. Owners’ 
purpose is to increase their wealth, and revenue 
is the increase in proprietorship, and expense is 
the decrease in proprietorship. The most common 
international framework for financial statement 
presentation is the conceptual framework of 
TASB, which issues International Accounting Stan- 
dards (IAS)/International Financial Reporting 
Standards (IFRS). The CF of IASB assumes that 
the financial accounting information that satisfies 
the needs of shareholders and creditors also sat- 
isfies the information needs of other users of finan- 
cial statements, for instance, the government and its 
tax authorities, employees, vendors, customers, 
and the overall general public. During the last two 
decades, the CF has become more and more based 
on fair value measurement based on market values. 
This development has been driven especially from 
the point of view on how to assess market values of 
financial instruments, many of them being compli- 
cated and difficult to account for. The strong fair 
value measurement trend has aroused a lot of dis- 
cussions about the complicated techniques to mea- 
sure fair values when there are no active and liquid 
markets for some assets and liabilities. Especially 
in the public sector, the suitability of fair value 
measurement has been questionable. 

Irrespective of the accounting context, whether 
private or public sector, we need some guidelines 
about the principles of good accounting practices. 
A general list of accounting principles of financial 
accounting is (Glautier and Underdown 1994, 
pp. 42—55) as follows: 


. Entity 

. Money measurement 
. Going concern 

Cost 

. Realization 

. Accruals 

. Matching 

. Periodicity 

. Consistency 

. Prudence 


CONIDNAKRWNE 


p< 
© 


The purpose of the entity concept is to make 
clear distinction between affairs of the accounting 
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entity and other entities just like in the business 
accounting. The difficulty comes in defining what 
constitutes the government accounting entity and 
what off-budget entities should be consolidated to 
it. Several criteria can be used, for instance, gov- 
ernment ownership and control of the entity, 
entity’s dependence on government transfers, 
and the legal form of the entity. Furthermore, 
central, regional, and local governments consist 
of many sub-organizations, and there are a lot of 
variations of criteria, which determine which of 
these sub-organizations form also accounting 
sub-entities that do their own separate book clo- 
sures even if they are not own legal entities. 

The need of consolidation becomes more and 
more important when public sectors are 
decentralizing and outsourcing activities outside 
their core organizations, to off-budget entities, to 
state-owned companies, etc. The political 
decision-making body needs financial as well as 
nonfinancial information of the whole group of 
entities that have been assigned public functions 
and public money. Defining the demarcation lines 
between accounting entities and the extent to how 
far the consolidation should be done determines 
the sphere of annual financial reporting. 

The convention is to make financial accounting 
in money terms. This is problematic in the public 
sector financial accounting. There are assets like 
human resources that cannot be valued in mone- 
tary terms. Furthermore, it is difficult to value in 
money public sector activities that protect the 
environment or enhance social well-being. 
Hence, nonfinancial reporting is at least as impor- 
tant as the financial reporting. The more budgets 
have been formed as performance-based budgets, 
the more the accountable public sector organiza- 
tions are responsible to disclose annual activity 
reports combining financial and nonfinancial 
information necessary to show the efficiency and 
cost-effectiveness of accountable entities in using 
public money. 

The going concern principle is based on the 
assumption that the business is a continuing one at 
least in the near future, not on the verge of cessa- 
tion and bankruptcy. Many assets in a firm derive 
their value from the employment in the profit 
creation process. Should the firm cease to operate 
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the value which could be obtained for these assets 
on a closing-down sale would be much less prob- 
ably than their book value. 

The same reasoning of asset valuation doesn’t fit 
well with the public sector’s side where assets 
derive mainly their value from the service provision 
capacity, not from the capacity to earn money 
inflows. Furthermore, the central government and 
governments on other administrative levels have a 
good foundation for continuity because of tax 
financing and because of statutory functions that 
cannot abruptly be ceased in a bankruptcy-like 
situation. On the other hand, many kinds of 
accounting sub-entities inside the government can 
be ceased with administrative and political deci- 
sions, and in this case, going concern principle 1s 
not guaranteed forever. Only the totalities of sover- 
eign states have the capacity in practice (with some 
historical exceptions, naturally) to live forever. 

The cost measurement is based typically on 
historical costs rather than on current costs in 
public sector accounting. Historical cost is based 
on the reference to the cost of acquisition of assets. 
While the historical cost concept may raise many 
problems for the business accountant, it does less 
such problems for the public sector accountant. 
Historical costs of acquisition of assets do not 
take into consideration changes in the purchasing 
power of money. Specific assets face normally 
inflation and rising prices, which means, among 
other things, that depreciations calculated from 
historical asset values do not finance replacement 
investments and may twist the income statement 
from financing point of view. 

Historical costs without revaluations are more 
reliable and less ambiguous than changing current 
money values of assets. However, this historical 
cost approach is not always followed consistently, 
because in some cases revaluations are possible 
also in the public accounting tradition, for 
instance, regarding real estates, if the reassessed 
value is considered reasonably permanent. 

Realization principle refers to the moment the 
firm realizes an asset by selling or disposing it in 
some other ways. The realization price compared 
to the book value reflects the profit earned by this 
disposal. In the private sector accounting, realiza- 
tion principle has been criticized, and business 
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sector accounting standards accept also holding 
gains and holding losses that are included to the 
profit accounts. However, in the public sector, 
holding gains and holding losses are less useful 
concepts, because assets are kept for service and 
goods provision for citizens, and it is more mean- 
ingful to account for only realized transactions 
that have money and budget effects. 

Periodicity means that the life of an account- 
ing entity must be divided to constant periods for 
reporting purposes. Matching is a fundamental 
accounting principle, which means that for com- 
puting profit, all costs are matched against the 
revenues to which they relate. This makes possi- 
ble to match revenues and expenses for the 
accounting period. There are many practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of achieving perfect matching. 
Depreciation is one of the most important means 
to allocate costs to accounting periods. It means 
allocating asset’s costs to those accounting 
periods during the asset is used. 

However, matching in public sector does not fit 
to non-exchange transactions forming the major part 
of governmental transactions. In these transactions 
(for instance, transfers to enterprises and households 
or tax revenues), one cannot find a causal relation- 
ship between expenditures and revenues like in the 
private sector. When services are delivered free of 
charge to inhabitants, matching of expenditures and 
revenues is not possible. In the public sector, depre- 
ciation can be interpreted to mean matching of 
expenditures with the use of factors of produc- 
tion in the service and goods processing. 

Materiality is also a pervasive concept that 
relates to the qualitative characteristics, especially 
relevance. Material (both quantitatively and qual- 
itatively assessed) amounts are relevant because 
they make a difference to a decision-maker. 
A decision not to disclose certain information 
may be made, for instance, because investors 
have no need for that kind of information (it is 
not relevant) or because the amounts involved are 
too small to make a difference (they are not mate- 
rial) (McCullers and Schroeder 1982, p. 22). In 
the public sector, material thresholds, for instance, 
regarding frauds, may be interpreted to be very 
low because public entities use tax money taken 
from tax-paying citizens. 
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Consistency is important for making relevant 
comparisons between accounting periods. If there 
is no continuity of accounting methods and rules, 
the use of information becomes difficult. Compa- 
rability between accounting entities and consis- 
tency in accounting methods over time increase 
the value of accounting information. It is advan- 
tageous from this principle that accounting stan- 
dards do not change continuously causing 
constant and costly training and changes in 
accounting technology. 

Prudence in the public sector favors careful- 
ness in estimating budget incomes so that they are 
not exaggerated and carefulness in estimating 
budget expenditures so that they are not 
underestimated. Prudence is also a general guid- 
ing principle for financial statements. Prudence 
means, among other things, that all costs must be 
recognized fully and that only realized profits are 
recognized in the income statement. 

Standards should be understandable. In the 
public sector context, which especially in devel- 
oping and poor countries have limited resources 
for accounting, clear and understandable stan- 
dards rather than complicated and difficult-to- 
read standards are a necessity. 

Also from this point of view, it is wise in the 
public sector not to push accruals too far into 
speculative territories. This implies prudence in 
valuing assets and revenues. It means also cau- 
tiousness in accounting for liabilities. For 
instance, post-employment benefits and social 
policy cash transfers are recognized based on the 
legal commitment for due payments. Assets are 
valued at the undepreciated portion of the acqui- 
sition cost. If revaluations are allowed, they have 
only an impact upon the balance sheet. The 
transactions-based approach leads to the fact that 
only realized gains and losses can have an impact 
on the income statement. 

One example of this kind of prudence and 
historical cost valuation in government account- 
ing is the Finnish central government’s account- 
ing rules. Both the principles of prudence and 
historical cost valuation are expressed in the Finn- 
ish Budget Decree Section 66 c and d (600/1997) 
regarding the valuation of noncurrent and current 
assets: 
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1. The final accounts shall include entries as 
follows: 

2. Receivables at their face value, but not in 
excess of their probable value 

3. Securities and other similar financial assets 
included in financial assets at their cost value 
or at their estimated market value at the end of 
the financial period, if lower than their cost 
value 

4. Liabilities at face value adjusted by the positive 
or negative issue premium arising when a loan 
is taken out or if the debt is tied to an index or to 
another similar standard of comparison, at the 
higher value resulting from changes therein 
(1175/2002) 


Qualitative Characteristics 
of Accounting Information 


The conceptual frameworks consisting of basic 
accounting principles describe the qualitative 
characteristics of accounting information. The 
qualitative characteristics may be in a hierarchical 
order or without a hierarchy. The FASB used to 
make a hierarchy, in which user-specific qualities 
of decision usefulness and understandability are 
the starting points. The qualities that distinguish 
better or more useful information from inferior or 
less useful are primary decision-specific qualities 
of relevance and reliability. To be useful, informa- 
tion must be reliable as well as relevant to the 
information users. These two qualities have such 
ingredients as timeliness, verifiability, predictive 
value, neutrality, representational faithfulness, 
and feedback value. Secondary qualities are com- 
parability and consistency and materiality as a 
threshold for recognition. One important quality 
attribute of financial statement information is that 
the costs of that information are not greater than 
its benefits. So, the pervasive constraint is that the 
benefits of accounting rules should be bigger than 
the costs of them (McCullers and Schroeder 1982, 
pp. 18-19). 

The hierarchy from the point of view of 
public sector can be presented as follows. 
Because the decision usefulness for investors 
and shareowners is not relevant in the 
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tax-financed public sector, the guiding criterion 
for usefulness is accountability information, 
that is, information for political decision- 
making bodies regarding the performance of 
accountable administration. 

Quality criteria hierarchy: 


1. Useful information especially for accountabil- 
ity purposes 

2. Relevance, reliability, and sufficiency 

3. Understandability and timeliness 

4. Comparability and consistency of accounting 
methods 

5. Cost constraints 


In order that public entities’ principals get the 
purposeful and efficient information they need, the 
information must be relevant, and also in sufficient 
amounts, and furthermore reliable. Of importance 
is also that the reporting must be understandable, 
not so complicated that only experts can take out 
the information contents. Non-understandable way 
of presenting information, even if it is relevant and 
reliable, makes the reporting pointless and not 
useful. This holds also regarding the timeliness 
criterion, because the decision-making bodies 
representing citizens must get the reporting infor- 
mation in a reasonable time after the budget and 
accounting period for surveillance purposes. 


Dynamic and Static Accounting Theories 


Revenue-expenditure-led (income statement) 
approach is dynamic as it focuses as a starting 
point to the flows of transactions generating 
costs and revenues during the accounting period. 
Revenue-expense model and income statement 
approach is transaction based and uses historical 
costs rather than revaluations following fair 
values. The assets-liabilities-led (balance sheet) 
approach is more of a static approach, because it 
focuses on the measurement of the stocks of asset 
and liabilities. 

The focus in financial statements varies 
between the value measurement of assets and 
liabilities in the balance sheet and the net income 
measurement in the income statement. The 
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Anglo-American accounting approach favors 
nowadays the  assets-liabilities-led (balance 
sheet) approach, while the Continental European 
approach has been dominated longer by the 
dynamic revenue-expense and income statement 
approach. International standards for listed com- 
panies, IAS/IFRS and FASB standards, comply 
with the asset-liability model and balance sheet 
approach. These standards rely heavily on con- 
cepts and measurements derived from fair value 
accounting. 

This approach causes problems in the identifi- 
cation, measurement, and evaluation of assets and 
liabilities in the public sector. The problematic 
issues are connected to the characteristics 
of public goods, public monuments, heritage 
assets, infrastructure assets, and community assets, 
which seldom have any liquid markets and tracta- 
ble market values and benefit the public at large 
and not the owner (the public entity). The revenue- 
expense theory and the income statement approach 
take into consideration public sector specialties and 
information needs better than the balance sheet and 
asset-liability approach. 

Proprietary and entity theories provide different 
views of firms’ balance sheets and the roles of 
owners and other financiers of invested assets. The 
proprietary theory of accounting has emphasized 
accounting for the owners and shareholders. Entity 
theory moves the accounting basis from the balance 
sheet, which is understood from the owners’ per- 
spective, toward a flow basis of accounting, in 
which transactions concerning revenues and costs 
form the essential core of the business cycles of 
production. For the accounting representation, the 
business cycle of the firm is more important than the 
valuation of the firm (Biondi 2012). This reasoning 
is also valid on the public sector accounting side 
with the important adjustment that tax-financed 
entities do not aim to earn revenues for profit- 
oriented purposes but for provision of needed ser- 
vices in a cost-efficient manner. 


Conclusions 


The public sector accounting principles should be 
based on the specific circumstances prevailing in 
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the public sector and on the primary users of 
public accounting information. These starting 
points mean that public sector accounting cannot 
be identical to business sector financial account- 
ing. The different starting points cause different 
framework contents regarding accounting objec- 
tives, primary users, recognition and valuation of 
financial statement elements, disclosure modes, 
and activity reporting. 

The international private sector standards like 
IAS/IFRS are based more on the Anglo-American 
assets-liabilities and balance sheet approach than 
on the expenditure-revenue theory and income 
statement approach that has a strong position in 
many European public sectors that use accruals. 
Many European countries use still also cash-based 
or modified cash-based accounting. If the Euro- 
pean Union decides to base its possible future 
EPSAS on reasonable accruals, this means less 
drastic changes for countries, which already use 
moderate accruals. The changes are obviously 
greater in those EU member states whose account- 
ing tradition is cash based or modified cash based 
(Oulasvirta 2014). 
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Accrual Accounting 
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Synonyms 


Accrual basis of accounting; Accrual concept; 
Accrual method; Accrual system 


Definition 


Accrual accounting is “a basis of accounting 
according to which all the transactions and events 
are recorded when they occur, without a relation 
with cash inflow or outflow. Therefore, the oper- 
ations and events are recorded in the accounting 
records and recognized in the set of financial 
statements of the periods to which they relate. 
The elements recognized under accrual account- 
ing are assets, liabilities, net assets/equity, reve- 
nue, and expenses” (IPSASB 2006). 


The Accounting Methods 
The importance of the accounting information 


presented in the financial statements for 
decision-makers is very well known in practice 
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as well as in literature. The financial statements 
represent the result of recording transactions in a 
sequential and systematic manner following a set 
of rules, prescribed in the accounting method. 
Most entities typically use one of two basic 
accounting methods to record transactions: 
accrual or cash basis. 

The term “accrual basis” refers to recording 
expenses or revenues when they occur, regardless 
of when cash is exchanged. Alternatively, the term 
“cash basis” refers to any entry recording with a 
cash impact. According to the accrual concept, 
expenses occur when materials are consumed, 
not when materials are acquired. Revenues are 
recorded when the right to receive the money is 
issued not when the money is received in cash or 
by bank transfer. Opposite to this, the cash method 
supposes a flow of money in and out of an entity, 
so revenues are recorded when money is received, 
and expenses, when it is paid. 

Cash-basis statements are simple, readable, but 
they can result in misleading financial statements. 
Accrual basis is relative complex and more expen- 
sive to implement, but looks at the economic 
reality of the activities, rather than the actual 
cash inflows and outflows. 

“Accruals” and “cash” are often portrayed as 
opposing end-points on a spectrum of possible 
bases for accounting and budgeting. In practice, 
other two hybrids approaches can be classified 
either modified cash or modified accrual basis. In 
the case of modified cash, cash receipts and dis- 
bursements made in a budget year are recorded and 
reported up to a specified period after year end. 
While in the case of modified accrual, the accrual 
basis is used with some exceptions like assets (e.g., 
fixed assets) or liabilities, not recognized. 

A good measure of an entity’s operating strength 
is the economic result of a period, and a clear public 
signal of this fundamental strength is the accounting 
result. But the accounting result differs from cash 
basis to an accrual basis of accounting, and for this 
reason, the accounting literature has extensively 
researched the precision or ability of an accounting 
system to capture the reality of economic transac- 
tions. The source of accuracy accounting arises 
from the following problem: period t cash flows 
are not period t economic earnings. For example, 
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the manager may have spent cash on investments 
that will pay back in the future, so the cash outflow 
is not a purely economic loss. Alternatively, assets 
may have declined in value leading to economic 
loss, but there is no cash flow impact because the 
goods are not sold. Accounting, therefore, adjusts 
the operating cash flows (cash-basis accounting) 
to construct a measure of operating earnings. 
This adjustment is called accruals (accrual-basis 
accounting). 

The need for this method arose out of the 
increasing complexity of an entity’s operations 
and a desire for more accurate financial informa- 
tion. According to accrual accounting, the events 
should also be reflected in the financial statements 
during the same reporting period as that of trans- 
actions, given a more precise image of entity’s 
current financial condition. 


Accrual Accounting Influence on 
Financial Statements 


Accrual-based financial statements contain a more 
comprehensive set of information than that 
provided by cash-based statements. They inform 
the users about past transactions with cash 
movements during the reporting period, the 
entity’s resource, and future events like obliga- 
tions to pay cash or consume other entity’s 
resources at the reporting date. In comparison 
with another accounting basis, accrual basis pro- 
vides information about past transactions and 
other events, very useful to decision-makers and 
for accountability purposes (IPSASB 2014). 

Accrual-basis financial statements set include 
the following: financial position, financial perfor- 
mance, cash flow, changes in net assets/equity, 
budget execution, and notes. The main elements 
of accrual-basis financial statements are assets, 
liabilities, revenues, expenses, owners’ contribu- 
tions, and distributions. 


e Assets represent resources controlled by an 
entity at present, the result of a past event. 

e Liabilities are the current obligation of an 
entity for resources’ outflow that results from 
a past event. 
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e Revenues are increases in the net financial 
position of the entity, other than arising from 
ownership contributions. 

e Expenses are decreases in the net financial 
position of the entity, other than those resulting 
from the owners’ contributions. 

e Owners’ contributions are inflows of owners’ 
resources, which establish or increase interest 
in the net financial position of the entity. 

e Owners’ distributions are outflows of 
resources from the entity, distributed to 
owners, which return or reduce an interest in 
the net financial position of the entity. 


Only by the use of the accrual basis of account- 
ing, an entity respects the matching principle by 
reporting expense on its statement of financial 
performance in the same period as the related 
revenues. According to the accrual basis, eco- 
nomic events are recognized by matching reve- 
nues to expenses at the time in which the 
transaction occurs, either when a flow of money 
appears. By deduction, totals of expenditures and 
income are recognized in the financial statements, 
whether or not were flows of cash in that period. 

There are three different influences of expenses 
on the balance sheet. If the expense payment is 
made at the time the expense was incurred, it will 
be a decrease in cash. If there will be a future 
payment of the expense, it will be an increase in 
accounts payable. And, if the expense was paid in 
advance, it will be a decrease in prepaid expenses. 

The financial performance statement reflects 
revenues when they are earned — which often 
occurs before the cash is received from the cus- 
tomers. Similarly, as in the case of expenses, there 
are three different influences of the revenues in the 
balance sheet. If the service or sale were for cash, 
it would be an increase in cash. If the service were 
performed on credit, it would be increased in 
accounts receivable. If the customer had paid in 
advance for the service and the service was 
conducted afterward, it would be a decrease in 
unearned revenues. 

At the end of the period under the accrual-basis 
accounting, the time differences in recognizing 
revenues and expenses result in the following 
adjusting entries: 
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A. Accrued revenue/expenses are recognized 
before cash is received/paid, using receivables 
and liabilities accounts. 

B. Deferred revenues/expenditures are recog- 
nized after cash is received/paid, using receiv- 
ables and liabilities accounts. 


This method provides a more accurate picture 
of the entity’s current financial performance and 
position. On the one side, all of the revenues 
earned during the period and the other side, all 
of the expenses incurred to obtain the revenues, 
according to the accrual basis, will be presented in 
the income statement. And all assets that were 
earned are reported, and all liabilities that were 
incurred will be reported. Cash-basis information 
is provided in the statement of cash flows that 
present inflow and outflow of cash grouped with 
operating, investing, and financing activities. 


Shifting from Cash to Accrual 
Accounting in the Public Sector 


The cash-basis system was considered for a long 
time as being perfect for the public sector account- 
ing and budgeting, being also sustained by the 
supreme principle of compliance with rules and 
regulations. However, over the last 30 years, there 
has been a shift in the orientation of accounting 
and budgeting systems in the public sector from 
cash to accruals, because of numerous changes 
and an increased complexity of public sector 
activities across the world, categorized as New 
Public Management (NPM) characteristics. 

The movement from cash to accrual account- 
ing in public sector is significant because it is 
supposed to go from a strict situation of cashed 
incomes and paid expenses to a situation where 
the emphasis is on achievements in performance 
conditions. 

According to the accrual-basis system, the 
emphasis is on efficiency. 

During the last 30 years, the number of coun- 
tries having moved or moving toward accrual 
accounting at different government levels 
(central, regional, local) has increased, but still 
nowadays, the world’s governments are evenly 
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split between cash-basis and _accrual-basis 
systems. 

Since the late 1980s, only Australia and 
New Zealand recorded a significant movement 
toward accruals-basis accounting in the public 
sector. The proponents were claiming that it pro- 
vides new and, arguably, better information deci- 
sion on the balance between current and capital 
expenditure, taking into account the opportunity 
cost of capital and its consumption over time. 
Then, the trend extended to other countries 
where there is a strong influence of the manage- 
ment philosophy, as the UK and the USA. The 
transition approach differs around the globe, from 
a total shift toward accrual accounting (the New 
Zeeland case, in 1992) to gradual changes in dif- 
ferent regions (e.g., in the case of USA), or differ- 
ent level of governments and institutions. In the 
UK, accrual accounting was introduced for local 
authority accounts from the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and for the National Health services at the 
beginning of the 1990s. Then in 1993 accrual- 
basis accounting was proposed to be accepted by 
the central authority and was subsequently 
implemented (until 2001) (Hyndman and 
Connolly 2011). 

Nowadays in Europe, accrual accounting 1s 
used more and more by national governments: 
17 EU member states already use accrual account- 
ing (PWC 2014), and several others are in the 
process of switching to it. The member states 
develop their country-specific rules for accrual 
accounting in the public sector basis according 
with the International Public Sector Accounting 
Standards (IPSAS). There are a lot of countries, 
defined by pluralism and diversity which apply 
accrual at different or all levels of government 
(Caperchione and Lapsley 2011; Busca et al. 
2015; Manes-Rossi et al. 2016) or with the inten- 
tion to use accrual or which have started the 
implementation process of accrual. But the move 
to the accrual basis for public sector financial 
reporting has not gained universal acceptance; a 
lot of countries are circumspect about accrual- 
basis accounting and budgeting in the public 
sector. 

For example, in 2010, the German federal gov- 
ernment abandoned its accrual-basis budgeting 
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and accounting reform. The main reason for this 
action was the parliamentarian concerns about the 
loss of their control over the budget and the gov- 
ernment’s finances (Jones and Luder 2011). 

The use of accrual basis for accounting is 
widespread in many countries, but the status is 
not the same as the budget. Most states, even 
if they apply accrual basis for accounting, pre- 
fer to apply cash basis for budgeting or use 
accruals to only a limited number of transac- 
tions in the budget (Anessi-Pessina et al. 
2016). The accrual budget is not so popular 
because is believed to risk budget discipline 
and affect the control of public money and 
there is a legislature’s general resistance to its 
adoption, due to the complexity of accruals 
(Blöndal 2003). 


Pro and Cons of Accrual Accounting in 
Public Sector Entities 


In this context, there have been many pro and 
con debates of accrual accounting in the public 
sector and over the benefits and risks of using 
accrual basis in public sector accounting. But the 
expected benefits are overwhelmingly more 
significant in comparison to the drawbacks, and, 
thus, an increasing number of governments 
initiate the adoption of accrual accounting 
(Guthrie 1998). 

Accrual accounting is considered a component 
of managerialism and New Public Management 
(NPM). The most cited arguments for accrual 
accounting refers to providing a transparent, 
clear, and pertinent imagine regarding financial/ 
nonfinancial performance of public institutions 
(Guthrie 1998), increasing the external account- 
ability (Ryan 1998) and the capacity to reasonably 
reflect the patrimony (Kober et al. 2010). 

Another group of arguments relates to the 
capacity to obtain full cost information, a 
critical element for improved organizational 
planning, controlling, and accountability 
(Chan 2003), budgeting and allocation of 
financial resources, outsourcing decisions, ser- 
vice costs evaluation, and internal accountabil- 
ity (Likierman 2000). 
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The accrual accounting benefits, according to 
FEE (2016), IFAC (2013), and Khan and Meyers 
(2009), are as follows: 


e Using assets effectively, because accrual 
accounting requires complete recording of 
all assets that are relevant to the overall 
stance of fiscal policy and financial 
sustainability. 

e Managing liabilities, because under accrual 
accounting, both financial and nonfinancial lia- 
bilities have to be reported in the annual 
accounts such as accounts payable for the 
receipt of goods and services and employee 
liabilities like for civil service pensions and 
provide a broader measure of the burden of 
government financial commitments. 

e Managing performance, by having a more 
complete and realistic picture of costs for a 
particular reporting period and the total cost 
of a government’s activities, essential for 
assessing the efficiency of public services. 

e Addressing the citizens’ right to know whether 
public services represent value for money. 

e Increasing the comparability between the 
financial position and performance of the EU 
member states. 

e Giving a complete picture of governments’ 
revenue and expenses, allowing them to initi- 
ate action at an early enough stage, thereby 
preserving assets for future generations. 

e Contributing to long-term planning and assist 
governments in sustainable decision-making. 


On an opposite position, some researchers 
consider evident that the expected benefits of 
accrual accounting cannot be achieved (Cohen 
et al. 2013) or implementing accrual basis in this 
sector in not useful or necessary (Nasi and 
Steccolini 2008). The top of the disadvantages 
of accrual accounting basis list includes some of 
the follow items. To record some financial 
events, more transactions are required. At the 
end of the period, there are more complex 
requirements to calculate and manage the adjust- 
ments. The accrual accounting implementation 
often requires professional accounting training. 
Professional judgment is used to identify the 
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timing and scope of revenues and expense. The 
preparation of the financial reports takes longer 
since income/expense adjustments require addi- 
tional investigation. 

Also, there are some suspicions considering 
that the accrual adjustments are relevant, but 
their reliability can be imperfect. Specifically, reli- 
ability or precision can be impaired because man- 
agement can make estimation mistakes or can 
misuse its discretion over accruals to conceal eco- 
nomic reality, or the possibility to recognize and 
assets correctly. 

The acceptance of accrual accounting in the 
public sector has not been unanimous. Some 
researchers express serious doubts about the 
applicability of accrual accounting in the public 
sector. They invoke the fact that the accrual tech- 
niques have been specifically designed to serve 
the needs of private firms. Other issues are the 
measurement problems, lack of theoretical sup- 
port and increased subjectivity (Chan 2003), and 
the diverse nature of accountability in the public 
sector. Guthrie (1998) considers that accrual 
accounting does not measure outcomes, and 
accrual accounting provides a small idea of per- 
formance, focusing on the cost of services and 
efficiency. An important topic is also related to 
the difficulty and costs of implementation. All of 
these should be considered reasons why a devel- 
oped country refused to adopt IPSAS standards, 
basis to accrual accounting. 


Supporters of Accrual in Public Sector 


There are a lot of important supporters of accrual 
basis in public sector accounting like IFAC, who 
issued IPSAS based on accrual accounting, WB, 
OECD, and IMF at an international level and FEE 
and EU Commission on the European scale. 
IFAC and IPSASB have commented exten- 
sively on the advantages of accrual accounting 
for governments with different occasions and in 
various reports and studies. IMF, also a supporter 
of accrual accounting, considers the recent evolu- 
tion of accrual accounting implementation in 
public sector in different states as an explicit rec- 
ognition of the limits of cash accounting. 
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A significant contribution to the spread of accrual 
accounting in the public sector is due to the devel- 
opment of accrual-based international standards 
for accounting (IPSAS) and government fiscal 
and financial reporting (GFSM). Moreover, the 
professionalization of the government accounting 
staff, the implementation of private sector tech- 
niques into the public sector, and the advent of 
computerized financial management information 
systems (FMISs) which significantly reduce the 
transaction costs of collecting and consolidating 
accrual-based information are strong arguments 
(IMF 2016). 

At a European level, the European Commis- 
sion/Eurostat (2013) underlines the fact that 
“Accruals accounting is the only accepted basis 
that provides an accurate image of the financial 
and economic position and performance of a gov- 
ernment |. . .]”. In line with this, FEE supports the 
move from cash to accrual accounting by issuing 
statements in connection with accrual accounting 
and organizing workshops and conference on this 
theme. FEE aims at highlighting some of the main 
advantages of adopting accrual accounting and its 
contribution to governments’ financial decision- 
making process. Accrual accounting supports 
macro fiscal policy and a better management of 
assets and liabilities by measuring assets and lia- 
bilities relevant to the overall stance of fiscal 
policy and fiscal sustainability, but which are not 
measured by cash accounting (e.g., accounts pay- 
able, employee pension liability, PPP). 

At the same time, the countries which decide to 
pass from cash accounting to accrual accounting 
are warned by IFAC to analyze very carefully the 
validity and the benefits expected from this reform 
taking into account the conditions, the priorities, 
and the local characteristics. Also, the European 
Federation of Accountants issued a paper 
outlining the risks involved and explaining the 
essential preconditions for the successful imple- 
mentation of accrual accounting. 


Conclusions 


Even if the accrual accounting system is for some 
authors accurate and suitable for the private 
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sector, it gained over the last 30 years more adepts 
in the public sector. There are a lot of arguments 
for this, leading to the idea that accrual accounting 
would provide more appropriate information for 
decision-makers and lead to better decision- 
making. 

If accrual accounting adoption in public sector 
accounting will reach its goals, it is too early to 
express an opinion. However, a complete analysis 
will be possible in the future, after some years of 
application. 

Despite the limited empirical evidence of its 
usefulness in the public sector and the reserva- 
tions expressed by academics, the adoption of 
accrual accounting is regarded nowadays, as 
self-evident (Deaconu et al. 2011). 
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Definition 


Accrual budgeting consists of the use of accrual 
accounting measures in the budgeting process and 
it entails planning on an accrual basis, that is, 
budgetary spending authorizations and income 
forecasts are formulated in accrual terms. Under 
the accrual basis, the effects of transactions and 
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other economic events are recognized when the 
underlying economic events occur, regardless of 
the timing of related cash flows. Following this 
basis, revenues are recognized when income is 
earned, and expenses are recognized when liabil- 
ities are incurred or resources are consumed. 
Accrual budgets incorporate in addition to cash 
flows, all projected noncash transactions and 
stocks of assets and liabilities. 


Introduction 


According to the accounting basis used to prepare 
the budget in public administrations, budgets can 
be classified into three main kinds: cash and com- 
mitments budget, obligation-based budget, and 
accrual budget. A cash budget shows receipts 
and expenditures, meaning the cash inflows and 
cash outflows at the actual collection or payment 
days. Under a cash-based system, budgets would 
not include stocks of assets or liabilities. 
Obligation-based budgeting recognizes legal obli- 
gations or commitments entered into a period 
when a public entity incurs a legal liability, 
regardless of when cash is paid or collected and 
regardless of when resources are earned or con- 
sumed (United States Government Accountability 
Office, GAO 2000). It implies the recording of an 
obligation and setting aside the funds for the 
actual cash outflow that will take place. 

Accrual budgets seek to show the estimated 
full resource, rather than just the cash implications 
of the planned government activities. For exam- 
ple, accrual budgets include, as budgeted 
expenses, noncash items such as depreciation 
and civil service pension liabilities. This enables 
accrual budgets to provide information to the par- 
liament and other stakeholders of not just the cash 
costs but of the full resource implications of the 
planned government activities. An accrual budget 
can be presented in the same financial statements 
as those presented at the end of the year: a 
budgeted operating statement, a budgeted balance 
sheet, a budgeted statement of changes in tax- 
payer’ funds, and a budgeted statement of cash 
flows and notes to the budgeted financial state- 
ments. A budgeted operating statement shows 
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budgeted expenses and revenues, meaning 
resources consumed or resources generated, 
irrespective of the collection or payment dates. 
A capital budget statement can also be presented 
in order to impose limits on capital expenditure 
and to limit debt (Robinson 2009). 

The countries which have implemented 
accrual budgets have also changed their budget 
structures to focus on a performance orientation, 
with an explicit definition of outputs or services, 
and outcomes or impacts of public services and 
programs on citizens and society (Marti 2013). 
Input information has not been totally replaced 
because it provides necessary information for 
parliamentary control over public spending. 
Under accrual budgets, revenues and funding 
appropriations that include full accrual-based 
costs are linked to specifications of planned and 
actual performance in terms of results, outputs, 
and/or outcomes. 


Different Approaches of Accrual 
Budgeting 


There are different approaches in the application 
of the accrual basis, which represent different 
levels of sophistication in public accounting sys- 
tems. Accrual budgets can be fully implemented 
at all levels of government, at selected agencies/ 
departments or at some programs. Besides, 
between the two extremes — accrual and 
cash — numerous variations can be put into prac- 
tice, depending on the assets, liabilities, and costs 
that are recognized. The four main accounting 
bases are the full accrual basis, the modified 
accrual basis, the modified cash basis, and the 
full cash basis (International Federation of 
Accountants, IFAC 1993), 

For some governmental program areas, such as 
government employees’ salaries, there are not 
important differences between accrual and cash 
figures because the lapse of time between the 
occurrence of a transaction that commits the gov- 
ernment to make a payment or generates a 
resource for government and the cash flow asso- 
ciated is relatively short. For other program areas, 
the differences can be significant. One of the 
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fundamental differences between cash and accrual 
bases is the capitalization and depreciation of 
assets. Governmental entities hold a variety of 
capital assets, including office buildings, infra- 
structure, heritage, military equipment, and natu- 
ral resources. The accounting of these elements as 
an asset is usually justified on the grounds of 
transparency, accountability, and effectiveness of 
public programs. A lot of the indebtedness of 
public administrations is related to the purchase 
of infrastructure and other fixed assets. The 
accounting of these assets in the balance sheets 
of governments may create incentives for more 
efficient asset management. If the purpose is to 
make the budgetary treatment of these assets con- 
sistent with their financial reporting treatment, 
following the accrual basis, it means that the 
total amount of the investment could be recog- 
nized in the capital budget and the depreciations in 
the operating budget. When they are assets 
already owned before the implementation of 
accrual accounting, it may be more complex and 
costly to account for and value them. The appli- 
cation of the accrual basis in accounting for 
investments implies the recording of depreciation 
in public operating budgets, which is a necessary 
component of public service costs. 

A characteristic of accrual budgets is the pos- 
sibility to include capital charges as a cost mea- 
sure for the capital assets used by governmental 
departments, as in New Zealand. Capital charges 
were also applied in the United Kingdom and in 
Australia for several years, but they were with- 
drawn. The objective of capital charges is to 
ensure that the prices of goods and services pro- 
duced by government departments includes full 
production costs, including the government’s cost 
of capital. In some situations, capital charges 
function as an incentive to encourage ministries 
and or departments to make proper use of invest- 
ments and/or to dispose of unnecessary assets. 
Cash appropriated to government departments 
and agencies can include full accrual amounts 
including expenses that do not involve cash out- 
flows, such as depreciation and capital charges. 
Alternatively, under a different version of accrual 
budgeting which is more easily implemented 
because it implies less changes, cash can be 
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appropriated to departments only for the compo- 
nents of accrual expenses that involve payments. 

Apart from short-term liabilities, governments 
owe long-term obligations such as bonds payable 
and employee pensions payable. Accrual 
budgeting moves budget recognition forward for 
the costs of some programs, such as loans and 
insurances, which involve future cash flows 
(Marti 2006). An advantage of budgeting for the 
accruing costs is the recognition of the govern- 
ment’s costs at the time decisions are being made. 
This earlier recognition of costs improves the infor- 
mation available to policymakers about the costs 
associated with current decisions and may improve 
the incentives to manage these costs. However, this 
benefit 1s dependent on reasonable, unbiased esti- 
mates of the government’s costs. The application of 
the accrual basis also allows the provision of indi- 
cators of long-term sustainability of public entities 
such as net equity and self-financing of invest- 
ments. These measures require that the budget 
includes all economic transactions carried out by 
the different public administrations. Tax revenue is 
an specific public sector element, so there is not 
reference from the private sector about how to 
accounting for it. It is sometimes difficult to know 
when the economic transaction that results in tax 
revenue takes place. The full accrual treatment of 
tax revenue requires an accounting adjustment for 
doubtful tax receivables. 

Accrual budgeting offers different possibilities 
showing that within each system, there is also some 
degree of heterogeneity. Different accounting bases 
for different elements of budget systems may also 
have a significant impact on the measurement of 
the public deficit and debt. 


International Overview of Accrual 
Budgeting Implementation 


Countries such as New Zealand and Australia 
pioneered the introduction of accruals into gov- 
ernmental accounting systems in the 1990s, moti- 
vated by the limitations of traditional cash-based 
systems for tracking the efficiency of spending. 
By 1991, the appropriations, accounting, and 
budgeting of all government departments were 
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on a full accrual basis in New Zealand (Pallot 
2001). Various governments in Australia had 
implemented accrual output budgeting reforms 
in the 1990s (Carlin and Guthrie 2003). Accrual 
output-based budgeting are financing systems 
under which government agencies receive 
funding for the results -usually outputs- which 
they deliver. In 2001/2002, the United Kingdom 
implemented accrual budgeting, under the title of 
Resource Accounting and Budgeting, together 
with a framework for analyzing expenditure by 
departmental objectives, relating these to outputs 
(Likierman 2003). 

Accrual budgeting and accounting systems 
have already been implemented in several Euro- 
pean Union (EU) Member States (e.g., local gov- 
ernments in Germany, federal government in 
Austria). Many states and local governments in 
Switzerland apply accrual budgeting and 
accounting since the mid-1980s (Bergmann 
2012). It was assumed that accounting and 
budgeting should be on the same basis and 
within a comprehensive system. In the Swedish 
local authorities, accrual budgeting and account- 
ing were also introduced in the mid-1980s. Swe- 
den weighed up the implementation of accrual 
budgeting in central government but decided not 
to implement it because it considered that cash 
budgeting enables better control over resources, 
particularly over capital investment. In 2010, the 
German federal government abandoned its 
accrual budgeting and accounting reform 
because parliamentarians feared that the change 
from an input to an output orientation in the 
budget, together with the reduction of the num- 
ber of individual appropriations, would result in 
a loss of their control over the budget and the 
government’s finances (Jones and Lider 2011). 
The United States applies cash and obligations- 
based budgeting because it considers that accrual 
budgeting raises challenges for the management 
and oversight of capital assets and expenses such 
as depreciation, and it does not include costs 
associated with future government operations, 
related to Social Security, Medicare, and Medic- 
aid (GAO 2007). 

In less developed countries, the role played by 
international organizations, reformers, and donors 
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has been a catalyst for implementing Public 
Financial Management reforms, such as accrual 
budgeting, as in Botswana and Philippines. 
Developing countries face some barriers such as 
resource, capacity and technology constraints, 
corruption, and the existence of more urgent pri- 
orities. Instead of accrual budgeting, many devel- 
oping countries have medium-term expenditure 
frameworks (MTEFs), consisting of setting out 
projections for both revenues and expenditures 
over a 3—5 year time horizon. MTEFs aim at 
guaranteeing the consistency of resource alloca- 
tion with macroeconomic objectives and increas- 
ing the transparency of government operations 
over a medium-term policy agenda (Marti and 
Kasperskaya 2015). 


Debates About the Impact of Accrual 
Budgets 


There are both advocates and detractors of the 
impact of accrual budgeting. The major limita- 
tion of the cash basis is that while this system 
accounts for short-term cash flows, receipts and 
payments, it ignores financial flows that do not 
involve the movement of cash, such as depreci- 
ation, write-off of assets, and accrued interest. 
The latter elements are important if the full costs 
of governmental services have to be analyzed. 
The accounting for depreciation in budgeting 
follows the intergenerational equity principle, 
as it implies spreading the costs of capital assets 
in accordance with the distribution over time of 
the benefits that they generate. This could con- 
tribute to fairness between generations, that is, 
each generation should finance the cost of the 
services that it consumes. 

If the budget is prepared on an accrual basis, it 
ensures symmetry with the accrual-based finan- 
cial statements prepared at the end of the year. The 
application of dual systems — accrual accounting 
and cash or modified cash budgeting— requires 
extensive reconciliations between the two 
systems and may hinder the acceptance of the 
accrual-based accounting system. However, 
the application of the same accounting basis to 
the budget and to the financial statements allows 
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the comparison of both figures, contributing to 
accountability. 

The implementation of an accrual budget is 
justified on the grounds of harmonization with 
the two other macro accounting systems prepared 
by governments: the National Accounts and the 
Government Finance Statistics, which are both 
prepared on an accrual basis. National Accounts 
are a macro-economic accounting system that is 
compiled on the basis of a globally harmonized 
accounting standard. Government Finance Statis- 
tics are a macroeconomic statistical system for 
government finances published by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and designed to support 
fiscal analysis. There is a convergence project 
between these two systems and the International 
Public Sector Accounting Standards (IPSAS) of 
the IFAC in order to reduce differences to the 
maximum extent possible. In Europe, the National 
Accounts are based on the European System of 
National and Regional Accounts (ESA) published 
by Eurostat. EU member states are obliged to 
prepare National Accounts based on ESA to 
meet the convergence criteria of the EU Treaty 
regarding budgetary discipline. When translating 
from government accounting (microeconomic 
perspective) to National Accounts, the cash- 
accrual adjustments are more diverse and material 
in relation to the deficit/surplus in countries still 
having cash-based budgetary reporting (Jesus and 
Jorge 2015). A number of countries — Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom — aligned 
the accounting standards across budgets, statis- 
tics, and accounts on the accrual basis in order to 
promote greater transparency and accountability 
at the national level. 

The rate of countries applying accrual 
budgeting remains lower than that of accrual 
accounting and there appears to be less consensus 
regarding the merits of the adoption of accrual 
budgeting. This reluctance to adopt accrual 
budgeting can be attributed to its increased com- 
plexity, as perceived by politicians that meet to 
discuss budget appropriations in parliament 
(Blondal 2004). Parliamentarians may fear that 
the change from an input to an output orientation 
together with having to vote on accounting items 
such as depreciations may result in a loss of 
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control over the budget and the government’s 
finances. The introduction of accrual budgeting 
may also involve significant human, financial, 
and material resources, such as adequate informa- 
tion systems, and it requires the use of legislation 
to provide formal authority to the changes as well 
as political and/or managerial commitment, and 
the driving force of central budgetary units to 
coordinate the reform. 

Many countries that have adopted accrual 
budgeting did it as part of a context of public 
sector reforms that were labeled New Public Man- 
agement reforms, which were intended to intro- 
duce “a more business-like public sector.” 
Accrual budgeting is not usually considered an 
objective in itself but an accounting reform 
needed to change from bureaucratic controls to 
management-oriented public administrations. 
These reforms may include devolution of respon- 
sibility for financial and resource management, 
outsourcing, managing for results, etc. Some 
countries (for instance, some sectors in Australia 
and New Zealand) have also implemented 
purchaser-provider systems that aim to introduce 
quasi-market arrangements for governmental 
agencies by making them competitive suppliers 
of public sector outputs. In purchaser-provider 
systems, service-delivery agencies receive 
funding on the basis of the outputs they deliver 
to the public with specified quantity, quality, and 
price in performance targets. If government wants 
to present performance measures of the efficiency 
or cost-effectiveness of the services provided, the 
costs of the outputs must be based on accrual 
measures even if an accrual-based budget system 
is not implemented. Decisions that require a com- 
parison of prices with other public- or private- 
sector providers are usually based on full accrual 
budgeting measures including costs such as 
depreciations, because the accrual basis is the 
underlying assumption for preparing financial 
information in business entities. 

The choice of different accounting bases used 
to prepare the budget depends on the purposes and 
functions assigned to the budget. Different man- 
agement systems may require different budgeting 
systems, since there is not a one-size-fits-all 
approach for all countries. 
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Conclusion 


A cash-based budget focuses on the traditional 
control of legality, trying to assure conformity 
with the expenditure authorizations, and pro- 
vides information to evaluate the short-term 
economic impact of fiscal policy on borrowing 
needs and cash flow situation. By contrast, an 
accrual budget can be used to inform decision 
making about future borrowing needs, the cost 
of government operations, long-term conse- 
quences of current government programs, and 
it provides incentives for an efficient asset 
management. 

Accrual and cash must not be seen as alterna- 
tive bases but as complementary systems. In gen- 
eral, financial control of government operations 
needs to focus on both expenditures and expenses 
in order to have a complete financial view on the 
use of government resources. As investors in the 
private sector need a complete set of financial 
statements — including an income statement, a 
balance sheet, a statement of cash flows, a state- 
ment of changes in equity, and notes to the finan- 
cial statements — to understand a business’ 
financial situation and performance, both accrual 
and cash measures are important for understand- 
ing governments’ financial situation. 
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Synonyms 


Advocacy, representativeness, acting on behalf of 
some individuals, groups, or societies 


Active Representation 
Definition 


Administrative action that purposefully pursues 
the interests of persons with whom administrators 
share common bonds. 


Introduction 


The theory of representative bureaucracy holds 
that an organization, which mirrors the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the population it serves 
will be more responsive to the interests of the 
public from which it is drawn. This is based on 
the idea that in a democracy, public administrators 
should not only mirror the society from which 
they are drawn, they should also hold values in 
common with that society. Such a bureaucracy 
would be more responsive to the people govern- 
ment represents. Following this logic leads to 
assumption that the presence of minorities in pub- 
lic agencies ensures greater responsiveness to 
minority concerns. 

There is an important distinction between pas- 
sive and active representation. Passive or “socio- 
logical representation” refers to administrators’ 
source or origin and the degree to which they 
reflect the demographic composition of the popu- 
lation at large. Active representation is the pur- 
poseful pursuit of the interests administrators 
share with those they represent (Mosher 1982). 
Pitkin distinguished between active and passive 
representation by pointing out that the passive 
representative is one who is “standing for” those 
he or she, represents, not as an active force but in 
a symbolic capacity. On the other hand, the active 
representative is one who is “acting for” others in 
ways that correspond to what they embody and 
represent as a group (Pitkin 1967). Thus, the con- 
cept of representative bureaucracy connects 
administrators and their actions to those with 
whom they share common bonds through the 
concept of active representation. 

Early scholars assumed that merely passively 
representing the population would lead to active 
representation. But the link between passive and 
active representation is not a direct one, and 
many factors mediate between these two forms 
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of representation. It was not until researchers 
identified administrative behavior as an interven- 
ing variable that they cleared the way for an 
extensive body of research, which positively 
identified the attitudes and values of public 
administrators and their representation of 
community interests as mediating factors in the 
relationship between passive and active repre- 
sentation. Administrative behavior emerged 
from this research as a significant nexus between 
the two forms of representation. 

These developments allowed researchers to 
make the important distinction between holding 
similar attitudes with represented populations 
and actually behaving in ways consistent with 
what the represented population would expect 
on issues of common concern. With this distinc- 
tion clarified, researchers turned their attention 
to the task of identifying the factors shaping 
administrators’ attitudes and influencing their 
behavior. As a result of this work, it is now an 
accepted wisdom that public administrators’ 
demographic characteristics, their acceptance 
of a representative role, and their perceptions, 
personal values and professional values, 
organizational environment, and administrative 
discretion are all significant variables in the 
mediation process between passive and active 
representation. 

The following sections will review the settled 
knowledge on the significant variables linking 
passive and active representation. 


Demographic and Social Influences 


The earliest studies on the subject of representative 
bureaucracy sought to establish measures of repre- 
sentativeness and verify the existence of passive 
representation. Mosher was the first to identify 
variables intervening between passive and active 
representation. He identified the social background 
and socialization of individuals as important fac- 
tors in motivating active representation. Other 
researchers later explored active representation by 
looking at the relationship between sex, race, eth- 
nicity, personal values, attitudes, and active repre- 
sentation. Their research confirmed that these 
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variables are significant in explaining active repre- 
sentation. Since then, research has also confirmed 
that even after individuals become associated with 
an organization, their racial background continues 
to influence their attitudes and behavior. 

On the assumption that bureaucrats maximize 
their own values when making decisions, the 
theory of representative bureaucracy posits that 
personal values influence administrators to make 
decisions which seek to maximize the policy pref- 
erences of the population groups with which they 
identify because, in so doing, they are serving 
their own interests. Their personal values, held 
in common with their demographic counterparts, 
move administrators to seek greater access to pol- 
icy processes and promote policy outcomes, 
which they believe are more responsive to the 
interests of their community. Therefore, a central 
assumption of the theory of representative bureau- 
cracy 1s that minority administrators assume rep- 
resentative roles and become advocates for their 
group’s interests because they tend to be social- 
ized in the same values as their population coun- 
terparts and perceive group needs similarly. 

Different demographic backgrounds produce 
common socialization experiences within groups. 
These experiences help to shape common atti- 
tudes, values, and beliefs (Brudney et al. 2000). 
Individual perception and behavior is shaped by 
social learning experiences, and even organiza- 
tional behavior is a partial product of administra- 
tors’ perceptions. So, administrators’ perceptions 
and behavior are tied to personal experiences in 
the world around them and to their recollections of 
social experiences. The social background and 
values which inform perceptions, attitudes, and 
behaviors persist to motivate active representation 
even after the individual becomes a public admin- 
istrator. Therefore, organizational socialization 
does not always overcome the effects of individ- 
ual and group socialization that individuals bring 
to an organization and does not completely coun- 
teract representative tendencies in administrators. 

Research on the effects of demographic fac- 
tors, such as race, ethnicity, sex, and gender, on 
active representation helped to clarify why the 
demographic status of public administrators is 
significant for active representation by showing 
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that though the organization influences adminis- 
trative behavior, it does not generally overwhelm 
the effects of sex, social and demographic back- 
ground, socialization, or ideology on individual 
inclinations to active representation. The general 
consensus is that demographics and individual 
values affect organizational action and makes 
these variables critical for understanding active 
representation because they interact with the orga- 
nizational environment to encourage or discour- 
age active representation. 

Further research showed that race and ideol- 
ogy are highly significant variables in 
explaining administrative behavior and active 
representation. They also demonstrated that 
political attitudes mediate the personal relation- 
ship between sex and gender and that adminis- 
trative behavior, attitudes, and experiences are 
divergent between sexes. Gender encompasses 
social differences in the experiences of men and 
women with respect to the same processes, 
practices, images, and ideologies. These differ- 
ences in attitudes and orientations help to shape 
the priorities administrators attach to different 
policy alternatives making these variables 
important for translating passive representation 
into active representation (Keiser et al. 2002; 
Saidel and Loscocco 2005). 


Organizational Influences 


In addition to earlier studies focusing on individual 
and group characteristics, a second generation of 
research developed around the task of identifying 
the factors within the organization and its environ- 
ment that translate passive representation into active 
representation. This research demonstrated that it is 
necessary, but not sufficient, that administrators 
come from a particular background and possess 
certain demographic characteristics to be motivated 
to pursue active representation. There are other vari- 
ables than personal or social values and demo- 
graphic characteristics important in explaining the 
transition process from passive to active represen- 
tation of minority group interests. Some of these 
other variables include the organizational environ- 
ment, the issue area under consideration, the degree 
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to which employees are organized into groups, and 
the functional position and physical location of 
minority administrators within the agency. 

We now have strong evidence that within the 
organizational context, a convergence between 
professional norms, gender issues, and personal 
values exerts strong influence over administrative 
choices, particularly in gendered policy areas 
(Saidel and Loscocco). Moreover, the inclusion 
of the issue of concern on the agency’s policy 
agenda makes administrators more willing to pur- 
sue active representation. Hence, when citizen 
groups and institutions both promote and press 
for particular policy outcomes, the organization’s 
external environment becomes a source of height- 
ened stimulus for active representation with 
agency personnel. This influence is found to be 
even more significant when the consequences of 
policies have clear implications for the groups 
they affect. Research has also confirmed that in 
addition to internal and external environmental 
factors, the relevance of a particular policy issue 
to the group in question is highly significant in 
motivating active representation. 

Active representation is encouraged when an 
issue matters to a minority community. Having 
the issue on the organization’s policy agenda 
makes active representation more likely (Meier 
and England). But administrator’s willingness to 
engage in active representation is not uniformly 
likely at all organizational levels. Research indi- 
cates that the organizational level at which the 
administrators work is significant for their willing- 
ness to pursue active representation. For example, 
street-level administrators are sometimes more 
actively representative than higher-level adminis- 
trators. Differences in administrators’ willingness 
to engage in active representation depending on the 
organizational level were further explained by 
research finding that organizational socialization 
is more likely to overwhelm the effects of commu- 
nity socialization at higher agency levels and that 
minority administrators at higher organizational 
levels with longer tenure are less likely to engage 
in active representation. But as the number of 
minority administrators at higher organizational 
levels approaches a critical mass, this negative 
effect can be overcome (Meier 1993). Additional 
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research also indicates that individual social values 
counteract the effects of organizational socializa- 
tion in gender-sensitive policy areas in female 
administrators at higher organizational levels. 

The connection between passive and active 
representation is stronger when administrators 
enjoy a higher level of discretion. This is more 
noticeable in administrators with longer organiza- 
tional tenure (Seldon et al. 1998). This link 
between passive and active representation is 
reinforced when minority administrators are able 
to influence the direction of organizational poli- 
cies and when they are involved in implementing 
these policies (Meier and England 1984). Active 
representation is also more likely when peer 
groups and associations formed within the orga- 
nization reinforce and encourage active represen- 
tation. These groups and associations provide 
administrators with a degree of immunity to orga- 
nizational pressures, which could otherwise dis- 
courage active representation. Indeed, the 
physical proximity of minority individuals in 
organizations can reinforce group perspectives 
on pertinent policy issues. Isolated minorities in 
government organizations may feel more 
constrained by the organizational environment 
and be less likely to pursue active representation. 
But, if there 1s a sufficient number of a minority 
group within an organization who hold similar 
views to those held by the external community, 
it is more likely that they will assume a represen- 
tative stance (Meier et al. 1999, Hindera, Young 
1998). Therefore, greater diversity in public orga- 
nizations augers well for active representation. 

Organizational characteristics and the type of 
government agency in which administrators 
work are also significant variables for understand- 
ing active representation. Administrators working 
in agencies that reward and encourage advocacy 
are more likely to engage in active representation 
and when the external community supports a par- 
ticular policy response to a salient and directly 
relevant policy issue, passive representation 1s 
significantly linked to active representation 
(Meier 1993). So, employees who perceive strong 
external support on an issue and also believe 
that their agency has a mission of service tend to 
be less constrained by traditional notions of 
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administrative neutrality and are more willing to 
actively pursue active representation of needy 
constituents. 

In addition to the agency mission, agency policy 
function has also been found to be a significant 
factor for active representation to take place. 
Administrators working in redistributive agencies 
tend to be more likely to believe that their agencies 
support active representation (Thompson 1976; 
Seldon et al. 1998). This is partly explained by the 
fact that redistributive agencies are apt to hire more 
females and that their missions tend to highlight 
feminine rather than masculine skills and values. 
Employees of redistributive agencies are more 
likely to be socialized into advocacy and represen- 
tative administrative roles. On the other hand, reg- 
ulatory agencies tend to hire more men and 
typically have missions based on more masculine 
values, and their employees are socialized to adopt 
more neutral administrative roles. In addition to the 
service category of the agency, several other factors 
are identified as meaningful for encouraging active 
representation. These include the public visibility of 
the agency, the level of citizenship participation, 
and the organization structure of the agency. 


Role Perceptions and Active 
Representation 


A role is an enactment of behaviors which an 
individual believes others expect of him or her. 
Administrators adopt different conceptions of 
their roles depending on the ideals that appeal to 
them and their perceptions of what their close 
coworkers expect of them. These role perceptions 
play an important role in motivating active repre- 
sentation, because when administrators believe 
that others within and outside of their organization 
expect them to assume a representative role, they 
are more likely to act on those role perceptions. 
With respect to internal organizational expecta- 
tions, when there is a visible presence of minori- 
ties in an agency, it increases the probability of 
active representation because it raises expecta- 
tions that these minority administrators will be 
sympathetic to minority concerns and respond 
to address their needs. Research found that 
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individual minority administrators may feel signif- 
icant pressure to conform to minority group norms 
and assume representative roles on behalf of their 
community counterpart. Additionally, the external 
environment, political superiors, agency clientele, 
interest groups, and the general public also exert 
role pressures on public administrators. However, 
if they lack the status, the power, or the resources to 
act on these perceptions, administrators otherwise 
inclined toward active representation might actu- 
ally refrain from such behavior despite their per- 
ception that there are internal and external 
expectations of active representation. 

In many instances, the professional norms and 
standards of conduct of public administrators sup- 
port the reception of advocacy roles, particularly 
in human service agencies. In redistributive agen- 
cies with advocacy functions, there is greater con- 
vergence between policy area, the agency type, 
and administrators’ professional background. 
These convergences are powerful predictors of 
active representation. Street-level administrators 
in human service distributive agencies work at the 
front lines of their clients’ problems. Their work- 
ing environment is charged with high expecta- 
tions from different sources. Therefore, these 
public administrators may be more attuned and 
responsive to pressures from both internal and 
external sources such as the legislature, agency 
leaders and peers, and agency recipients. 


Discretion and Active Representation 


In order to have active representation, administra- 
tors must also be able to actually exercise their 
discretion to address group interests. In other 
words, they must have some degree of actual 
influence to implement policies in ways that 
back up values held in common with their clien- 
tele. They must not only be willing, but also able, 
to exercise discretion in areas where they assume 
a representative or advocacy role. Public admin- 
istrators enjoy some degree of discretionary 
authority when their job responsibilities permit 
them to exercise their own judgment in making 
choices among alternative courses of action. 
Administrators with discretion can take actions 
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that serve the interests of those they represent. 
Therefore, bureaucratic discretion and autonomy 
are yet another set of crucial conditions for active 
representation to take place. 

Legislative mandates cannot provide sufficient 
details to govern decision-making for every 
aspect of policy implementation in all the myriad 
circumstances administrators face. Neither can 
they tailor every aspect of policy to fit every 
individual and circumstance. Thus, discretion 
becomes both necessary and unavoidable for 
administrators to interpret and apply the general 
legal requirements set out in laws and policy reg- 
ulations to specific circumstances, persons, and 
local situations. In view of this, many have argued 
that much of administrative discretion originates 
in legislative vagueness and is essentially legisla- 
tive decision-making by proxy. 

Political officials must then rely on public 
administrators for critical information. Because 
administrative agencies have more exposure in a 
policy area, they are more intimately aware of the 
big picture as well as its more intricate subparts. So, 
rather than being responsible only for the imple- 
mentation of policy, public administrators are 
unavoidable partners with legislators in public pol- 
icy making. By drawing on the expertise and 
knowledge of public administrators, legislators can 
frame better policy goals and better define programs 
and implementation parameters, which support 
objectives than they can by working on their own. 

This makes administrators indispensable part- 
ners with legislators, who delegate some policy 
making details to public organizations and public 
administrators. This constitutes a grant of admin- 
istrative discretion. 

Legislative vagueness is another source of 
administrative discretion. Legislatures often delib- 
erately leave legislation vague because clarity may 
be undesirable and impractical in a political system 
driven by pluralism and the need to build consen- 
sus. So, while administrators have some discretion 
in policy formulation and implementation, they are 
accountable to executive and legislative superiors 
and are constrained to taking the actions they 
believe best embody policy intent while 
responding to the needs of their communities. By 
interpreting and operationalizing policy, they are 
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exercising discretion and assuming the responsibil- 
ity of filling in the details of the broader policy 
legislation. While senior agency officials are 
responsible for shaping broad goals and directions 
for their agency, they are also removed from the 
service front lines of agency action. So, like their 
legislative superiors, agency leaders are not always 
able to provide sufficiently granular guidance to 
address all the specific and varied circumstances 
the agency workers encounter in day-to-day policy 
implementation. Hence, agency leaders are forced 
to rely on the bureaucratic intermediaries who 
interface most directly with agency clientele. 

The most immediate consequence of this depen- 
dence is that agency leaders are forced to delegate 
day-to-day decision-making to lower-level admin- 
istrators including street-level bureaucrats. When 
these conditions for active representation converge 
at the street level, administrators are more likely to 
act as active representatives than are individuals at 
higher organizational levels. This is because indi- 
viduals at higher organizational levels interact less 
with agency clientele, while street-level employees 
engage with them on a one-on-one basis and are 
closer to their immediate needs. This proximity 
tends to motivate more active representation. 


Conclusion 


The literature has identified variables such as 
administrators’ demographic characteristics, 
their organizational role sets, personal value ori- 
entations, and agency type as significant variables 
motivating administrators to active representation 
on behalf of minorities in the communities they 
serve. These variables are well accepted as medi- 
ating between passive and active representation, 
and they include, but are not limited to, adminis- 
trators’ demographic characteristics, social back- 
ground, personal values and ideology, role 
perceptions, internal and external role expecta- 
tions, the organizational environment, the organi- 
zational level occupied by administrators, 
organizational diversity, agency type and func- 
tion, and administration discretion. 

The subject of active representation continues 
to attract considerable interest, and the research 
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continues to refine our understanding of the mech- 
anisms that link passive and active representation. 
But we still do not have a clear picture of how 
passive representation is actually translated into 
active representation because we have not 
completely identified how, or from where, admin- 
istrators who assume a representative role derive 
the perception that they can exercise discretion 
and implement policies in a manner which bene- 
fits minority interests. We are yet to fully explore 
the effects and sources of administrative discre- 
tion as a catalyst that transforms passive represen- 
tation into active representation. We also do not 
fully understand all the factors that motivate 
administrators to go beyond the mere perception 
of discretion to take affirmative actions on behalf 
of those they represent. While we have 
established that there are differences in adminis- 
trative behavior between organizational levels, 
we do not fully understand how the organiza- 
tional context at different organizational levels 
interacts with individual and agency characteris- 
tics and perceptions of discretion to transform 
passive representatives into active representatives 
of community interests. Recently researchers 
have turned greater attention to uncovering how 
these personal and environmental factors affect 
administrator’s perceptions and motivate active 
representation. These subjects are the new fron- 
tiers for research in active representation and 
representative bureaucracy. 

A better understanding of these relationships 
will help to clarify the extent to which profes- 
sional orientations and different modes of per- 
sonal service ethics influence behaviors within 
the organizational context. Greater understanding 
of these variables understanding will do much to 
advance our understanding of the linkages 
between passive and active representation. 
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Synonyms 


Process accounting, cost activity management 


Definition 


The activity-based costing, applied in public ser- 
vices, 1s a full costing method which recognizes 
the relationship between costs, activities, and 
products/services of a public administration. 


Introduction 


A cost accounting system aims to provide to an 
organization relevant cost information, related to 
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product and services, to support the decision- 
making process. 

Traditionally, the cost accounting system of an 
organization was designed to support the needs of 
financial (external) reporting and to help the deter- 
mination of a satisfactory price for goods and 
services sold. When traditional methodology has 
been developed, direct labor and materials were 
the most significant product or service costs, with 
overhead costs that engraved only with a small 
percentage of total costs. 

But the functions of a cost accounting system 
have not remained unchanged over the years. In 
the last years, the productive process — in large 
sectors of economy — has been characterized by a 
progressive reduction in labor and material costs 
and a very intensive use of technology. With this 
shift of resources, the overhead costs have become 
a significant portion of the total costs. Then, the 
allocation of these cost to product and services, if 
don’t comply with causality principle, produces 
cost information that is not effective because it 
does not reflect the use of the organization’s 
resources (Kaplan and Johnson 1987). 

The traditional cost accounting system has not 
evolved to recognize changes in the productive 
process. With this kind of methodologies large 
amount of general costs are allocated to products 
and services on a single allocation base, substan- 
tially related directly or indirectly to the volume of 
production, for which the cause-effect relation- 
ship is no longer as precise as it should be 
(Brown et al. 1999). 

In this setting, the traditional system is not pro- 
viding accurate cost information, while the activity- 
based costing may provide the structure for the 
establishment of a true management-oriented sys- 
tem. The ABC approach gives a better view of the 
relationship between resources, activities, and prod- 
ucts/services; using multiple drivers to assign over- 
head costs to the activities allows a better allocation 
of this costs. Furthermore, a more comprehensive 
allocation of the resources, based on the cause- 
effect relationship, allows to manage and reduce 
them without necessarily reducing the quality. 

In recent years, government organizations 
have begun to look to private sector to improve 
their business practices and their efficiency in 
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resource use. The pressure to initiate public sector 
reforms, under the development system promoted 
by the new public management (Hood 1995), 
increased often the outsourcing choices, with a 
new scenario in which public goods and public 
services are provided both by public and by 
private entities. When an institution, public or 
private, has to operate in an increasingly compet- 
itive environment, it is very important to look for 
useful tools providing information for decision- 
making process accurate and relevant, particularly 
for those decision that affect the level of costs. In 
the public sector in fact, it is possible to observe a 
growing pressure for reducing the cost production 
of public services; against the background of 
declining tax revenues, local administrations 
have to deal with improving and redesigning 
their work routines (Becker et al. 2010). Also 
local administrations can improve their financial 
management by adopting activity-based cost 
accounting systems that measure not only their 
inputs but also their outputs (Granof et al. 2000). 

Activity-based costing is one of the most impor- 
tant tools being introduced in the effort to achieve 
these ends, in a time in which public sector orga- 
nizations at all levels are facing intense pressure to 
do more with less. This require to understand costs; 
efficiency and performance, once reserved to 
private sector, will increasingly be part of the lan- 
guage of the public sector (Cokins 2006). 


The Construction of ABC System 


The activity-based costing is an approach for cost- 
ing and monitoring of activities which involves 
tracing resource consumption and costing final 
output. The basic idea is to change the way to 
allocate overhead costs to outputs beyond the 
traditional distinction between fixed costs and 
variable costs depending on the quantity pro- 
duced, focusing on the “complexity costs.” It is a 
different view of the costs allocation process that 
permits to go over the simple distribution of indi- 
rect costs as a percentage of direct costs. 

In this view, the business processes are consid- 
ered as a Set of activities that accepts inputs and 
produces outputs. To obtain products and 
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services, companies need to implement these 
activities by using their resources. The consump- 
tion of more or less resources is related to the 
factors that cause the need of more or less activi- 
ties. Are those ones that, in order to produce 
products and/or services, generate costs. In public 
sector it is possible to use the same approach: The 
aim of public administration is to produce goods 
and services for the citizens, and often it are 
exchanged in the market; however, the absence, 
for many public services, of a selling price or of a 
remunerative price does not influence the ABC 
process. Besides, it could be different the use of 
information or the objectives of the analysis. 

In a public administration the ABC process can 
be summarized into six interrelated steps: 


(a) Indentifying Activities. 

Activities are aggregation of homogeneous 
actions or single operations that are interre- 
lated because they produce a single output by 
using the same resources. An activity is well 
defined if, by observing it, it is possible to 
record who carries out the single operations, 
using which kind of resources, and what is the 
(measurable) output at the end of these oper- 
ations. All the operations must be aggregate in 
activities: The final goal of this step is to have 
a map of all the activities implemented. It is 
recommended to avoid a wide aggregation of 
operations, or that individual activities are 
constituted by a high number of operations. 
In this case, in fact, the drivers identified in 
phase sub b) may not adequately represent the 
factors that cause the consumption of the 
resources by the activities. 

Another important aspect concerns the 
interconnections among different activities: 
indeed, the mapping process should highlight 
any links between the activities developed for 
satisfying the citizens’ demands. 

(b) Identifying Resource Cost Drivers. 

The resource cost driver should be able to 
transform the expenses of resources (e.g., sal- 
aries, supplies) into the costs of the work 
activities. A cost driver is any factor that can 
cause a change in the costs level of an activity. 
The objective of this step is to determine the 
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sources of expenses that affect each activity: 
by observing the increasing or decreasing 
costs in a time frame is possible to identify 
the elements that cause these increases or 
decreases as the elements that drive the 
change. At the end of this step for each activ- 
ity are defined the drivers that describe the 
cause-effect relationship between activity 
implementation and resources consumption. 
The drivers must reflect the different char- 
acteristics of the resources: for employees 
they should reflect the time people spend 
performing work activities, while a resource 
driver for indirect material purchased items 
reflect their usage by an activity, such as 
energy expense’s kilowatts by a machine. 


(c) Assign Resource Cost to Activities. 


Preliminarily, the cost of resources is clas- 
sified in direct and indirect cost: direct costs 
are allocated to the activities without the needs 
of any assumption, while indirect costs are 
assigned to the activities using the resource 
cost drivers. The indirect costs are aggregate 
in homogeneous cost pool, and for each cost 
pool is individuate an appropriate cost driver. 
In this way, each activity could have one or 
more cost driver: these parameters, due to 
their attitude to explain the cause of increase 
or decrease of costs (of a single cost pool), 
lead the allocation of the cost of the resources 
to the activity. The output of this step is the 
calculation of the cost of each activity, as 
consequence of its absorption of resources. 

In public sector it has to evaluate whether 
to proceed to a full costing type indictment: it 
would be recommended for a correct 
amounting of production costs of public ser- 
vices that some of the institutional operating 
costs (e.g., the town council operating costs) 
are excluded from indictment. 

Alternatively, deciding to keep the full 
costing approach of the activity-based cost- 
ing, it could be possible to divide and classify 
the activities into: 

— Primary activities: These are activities 
whose output is directly connected to the 
production of goods or related to the pro- 
vision of services required by citizens. 
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— Secondary activities: These are all the 
activities that support primary activities. 

— Mandatory activities: These are all the 
activities which should be carried out due 
to legal obligations. 

— Discretionary activities: These are all the 
activities connected with the government 
policies and strategies, which are affected, 
therefore, of specific choices of politicians 
and managers called to implement the 
political guidelines. 


(d) Recognition of cost objects. 


Cost objects should reflect the reason of 
the analysis. The flexibility of ABC system 
allows to adapt the target of observation to the 
informational needs. Public managers should 
need information related to single public 
goods or services to evaluate the level of 
resources consumed and the level of quality 
reached. But the cost object may be also 
represented by all the services provided by 
each department of a local administration, 
rather than specific territorial areas. Defined 
the cost objects, the direct cost as labor or 
material is assigned directly to them. 


(e) Identifying Activity Cost Drivers. 


The activity cost drivers are the factor that 
can cause a change in the level of the 
requested unit of activity. The objective of 
this step is to determine the sources of the 
consumption of each activity: by observing 
the increasing or decreasing of demand of 
activity in a time frame it is possible to iden- 
tify the elements that drive the change in 
demand level, generating the need of more 
or less unit of output of an activity. These 
drivers describe the cause-effect relationship 
between cost objects and activity consump- 
tion. In the public administrations, these 
drivers should be the result of a process of 
benchmarking with similar entities. 

These drivers are conceptually very differ- 
ent from the “resource drivers”; an activity 
driver should reflect a measure of the output 
of an activity. Some examples could be: the 
number of documents related to the activities 
of registration or the number of payment order 
for the expenditure management, even the 
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number of certificates issued by a certain 
office for advice activities, certifications, 
concessions, etc. 

(f) Assign Activity Costs to Cost Objects. 

In this step, the costs of activities are trans- 
ferred to the cost objects in function of the 
activity cost drivers. 

All the operations which express the con- 
sumption of activities by the cost objects, con- 
stitute the bill of activities (BOA) of a product, 
of a service, or of another cost object. 

In a BOA must be listed the compulsory 
activities and what it is necessary to achieve a 
product, a service, or another output. The 
quantity must be expressed through the num- 
ber of outputs of the activity used to obtain a 
unit of product/service/output. Knowing the 
unit cost of each activity included in the 
BOA and determining the uses required by 
each cost object, you can determine the part 
of activity absorbed by different products and, 
consequently, the cost share of each activity to 
allocate to each cost objects. 


Advantages and Limits of ABC in Public 
Services Management (Conclusion) 


Previous studies have shown that ABC is useful in 
two situations (Cooper and Kaplan 1988): 


(a) When organizations have growing expenses 
in indirect and support costs, with a traditional 
cost accounting system that is based on 
the assumption that cost objects consume 
resources, and it is generated prevalently by 
direct labor and materials. 

(b) When organizations have several products, 
services, and processes, as typically registered 
in public administrations. 


In public entities, the management is often 
inspired by a financial/monetary logic rather than 
economic, and therefore lacks a constant focus on 
economic rationality. The decision to acquire 
effective tools of economic analysis stressed on 
results, with which to guide and empower the 
public managers, is a need in the various levels 
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of public administration. It represents the result of 
the need to have appropriate tools to measure 
economy and efficiency. This means that it is 
necessary to implement a major overhaul of man- 
agement accounting systems for public services 
that leads to a constant search for the best utiliza- 
tion of the resources. On this topic the manage- 
ment accounting system assumes great relevance: 
it is able to promote this constant search identify- 
ing the processes on which managers could and 
must intervene. However, to effectively realize 
this intervention is necessary to have adequate 
managerial tools; in particular, the cost accounting 
system must be able to recognize the expenses and 
revenue of public services. 

Activity-based costing 1s now an accepted ele- 
ment of the accounting and control systems of 
industrial and service firms, and it has been 
employed in both governmental and not-for-profit 
organizations. The characteristic of public sector 
organizations, as overhead-intensive service enti- 
ties, suggests the use of ABC. The adoption of 
ABC in private sector was propelled by increasing 
proliferation of all businesses outputs (including 
types of suppliers, products, services, channels, 
and customers) that cause increased complexity 
and increased indirect expenses to manage the 
complexity. For public administrations the variety 
of services offered, of suppliers and the cross- 
sectored demand of various category of citizens 
with differentiate needs is not an effect of trans- 
formations in its own environment, but rather a 
characteristic of its own activity. 

From the public managers and politicians’ 
perspective, the ABC allows a more detailed and 
accurate analysis of overhead cost, with a direct 
connection between services-outcomes, resources 
necessary to implement activities, and factors that 
consume them. An analytical map of activities and 
a detailed cost analysis represent a great help for 
budgeting. 

By analyzing all the activities, ABC is able to 
provide the administration information about the 
contribution of each activity in value creation for 
citizens: for an effective cost-benefit analysis, this 
methodology describes better than traditional cost 
accounting the ability of activities to improve ser- 
vices quality and those of them that contribute less 
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or cost more than their contribution. This charac- 
teristic of ABC help to match the actual need of 
efficiency in public service management: with dif- 
ferent kind of representation, all citizens require to 
pay less tax without a decrease in public services 
quality or to have an increase in public services 
quantity and quality holding the line on taxes. 

Moreover, the obtained cost rates can be used 
for cost control, for managers’ evaluation, for 
comparing administrations and, with a forward- 
looking approach, to evaluate the cost benefits of 
the strategic decisions planned. ABC, by 
assigning costs to previously unmeasured factors 
in decisions and providing a measure of the full 
cost of programs and activities, helps to identify 
circumstances in which goals and objectives are 
out of line with spending decisions. 

ABC resolves the problem inherent to the lack 
of useful information in the general ledger by 
converting accounting data in activity costs. This 
costs reprocessing can be used to identify operat- 
ing relationship that represents the key elements 
to making good decision affecting products, ser- 
vices, and citizens. 

From the citizens’ perspective, the last years 
were characterized by an increase in public ser- 
vices quality obtained mainly by using new tech- 
nologies; however, the citizens perceive yet these 
services as too expensive and often of a low qual- 
ity. It is widespread but very relevant in countries 
where a large part of citizen transaction is done 
with the public administration. 

The cost accounting tools, and particularly the 
activity-based costing, with its capability to ana- 
lyze and to classify activities and actions, can help 
the change in the public administration (PA) by 
analyzing each part of local government and pro- 
moting mechanisms of improvement. The citizens 
have certain legitimate expectation of the standard 
and quality of services, and the government 
should be able to deliver them. As taxpayers, the 
citizens-consumers can evaluate through a cost 
accounting system able to produce relevant quan- 
titative information, the level of effectiveness of 
instruments as the “citizens charter,” adopted by 
several governments to set out in a transparent 
way the standards and the types of services that 
are being offered (Rizvi 2008). 
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According with the need to improve account- 
ability in the PA, ABC, linking budgets with per- 
formance, allows a better evaluation of the results 
of the political choices. Furthermore, the stan- 
dardization and the simplification of administra- 
tive processes can constitute one of the powerful 
mechanisms of transparency; a well-defined and 
knowledge procedure is an effective weapon 
against corruption. 

Despite its advantages, the activity-based 
approach has also several limitations, including 
that of being very complex to apply. And proba- 
bly, in the public sector this complexity is harder 
than in private sector. Its introduction in fact 
requires a thorough organizational analysis to 
identify and define the activities. This analysis 
may also have a high strategic and organizational 
value, allowing to appoint the activity owners 
with the aim of rationalizing the activities of 
which have identified as leaders. However, it is 
an analysis which takes time and requires the 
involvement of a plurality of persons. Some activ- 
ities may not coincide with the cost and responsi- 
bility units defined according to the functional 
vision. Furthermore, if there is already a tradi- 
tional cost accounting system, this will require 
significant changes, and investments, in proce- 
dures, softwares, and behaviors. Furthermore, in 
designing a costing system, there is always a 
trade-off between the cost of the system and the 
detail, accuracy, and flexibility of the system. ABC 
implementation is expensive for all kind of organi- 
zations, particularly in the public organizations, 
where often the public relevance of the outputs 
requires more complex procedures. The desired 
level of detail and accuracy of information, affect- 
ing directly the level of costs to be sustained, 
depends on what decisions will be made. 

The introduction of this approach requires that 
the public decision-makers understand fully the 
strategic significance and would exploit all the 
potential uses of this methodology. The final 
objective of this approach, in fact, cannot be 
only to calculate the “true” cost of public services. 
The awareness of the politicians and of the 
top management of public entities is required 
on the potential use of information activities in 
order to define effective strategies and resource 
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reallocation policies, compose outsourcing 
choices of activities, and/or redesign activities 
and processes. To achieve this awareness is often 
necessary to start the process of training and 
awareness from decision-making levels. 


Cross-References 


Cost Accounting in Public Services 
New Public Financial Management 
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Definition 


In a generic sense, reform is an effort to improve 
institutions or processes. Administrative reform 1s 
a purposeful transformatory process whose over- 
achieving aim is to have a public sector that con- 
forms to the three 3Es of management: efficiency, 
effectiveness, and economy. 


Introduction 


In modern public organizations, betterment, 
improvement, reorganization, reorientation, and 
transformation are a commonplace pursuit. These 
initiatives are founded on the fact that public orga- 
nizations do not exist in a theoretical vacuum. They 
exist in a given context, and consequently, 
they have to respond to demands, pressures, and 
stimuli that emanate from both the internal and 
external environments. This response, encapsu- 
lated in betterment, improvement, reorganization, 
reorientation, and transformation initiatives, 1s 
collectively called administrative reform. Admin- 
istrative reform is a reaction to a perceived problem 
with the aim of improving current processes. For 
expository purposes, the key term, administrative 
reforms, must be defined. Khan (1980: 57) states 
that these are “...efforts which call for or lead to 
changes in the bureaucratic system of a country 
intended to change the existing and established 
practices, behaviours and structures within it.” 
Caiden (1969: 65) says that “the need for adminis- 
trative reform arises from the malfunctioning of the 
natural processes of administrative change.” Using 
Caiden’s logic, “administrative reform is the artifi- 
cial inducement of administrative transformation, 
against resistance” (ibid.). Three characteristics 
define its distinctive features: (1) moral purpose 
(e.g., to improve the status quo), (11) artificial trans- 
formation, and (ii) administrative resistance 
(ibid.). 

Administrative reform is predicated on the phi- 
losophies of movements and schools of thought 
such as New Public Management, New Public 
Service, and New Public Governance. The other 
influence in the post-NPM era is the whole-of- 
government approach. In recent years, many 
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countries have undertaken administrative reform 
as a crucial step towards strengthening their 
economy and better management of their social 
development (United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs 1997: 3). In both 
developed and developing countries, the state is 
the driving force in administrative reform initia- 
tives, particularly in the latter case where the 
administrative apparatus is yet to be modernized 
so that it fully comports with the three 3Es of 
management. In the case of most developing 
countries, administrative reform is externally 
driven by multilateral organizations such as the 
World Bank and European Commission. Largely, 
these reforms are girded in principles of New 
Public Management. In some developing coun- 
tries, though, the process of reform is internally 
driven. Such an example is Botswana. After then 
President Ketumile Masire (1980—1998) visited 
Singapore in mid-1992, he was impressed by 
the country’s Work Improvement Teams (WITs) 
movement. On his return, he introduced the 
WITs movement and the Botswana National 
Productivity Centre was established in 
December 1993. 

In light of the dire need for administrative 
reforms in developing countries, some multilat- 
eral organizations help in this endeavor. An exam- 
ple is the United Nations Programme in Public 
Administration and Finance. The United Nations 
initiative supports developing countries and coun- 
tries in economic transition in their efforts to 
reform their public administration structures 
(ibid.). In a similar vein, the United Nations pro- 
duces World Public Sector Reform reports which 
focus on various reform initiatives. For example, 
the second World Public Sector Reform report in 
2003, titled World Public Sector Report 2003; 
e-government at the crossroads, focused on 
e-government as a reform initiative (see United 
Nations 2003). In a similar-minded fashion, 
regional bodies — for example, the African 
Union — and subregional bodies — for example, 
the Southern African Development Community — 
are concerned with administrative reform issues. 
At a national level, there are many and different 
fora that discuss administrative reform issues. 
Some examples are: (1) Annual Public Sector 
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Innovation Conferences in South Africa (e.g., 
the 2017 Annual Public Sector Innovation Con- 
ference, in its 11th year, took place on 30 and 
31 August 2017 and focused on service delivery 
innovation within the context of the 4th industrial 
revolution) and Botswana (Public Service 
Conventions — the 2017 Public Service Conven- 
tion was held on 12 June 2017; see, e.g., 
Botswana Press Agency 2017). 

Administrative reforms are efforts to improve 
institutions or processes. Among others, they 
create public value. Public value refers to the 
value created by government through services, 
laws regulation, and other actions (Kelly et al. 
2010: 4). Public value goes to the heart of the 
social contract because “the legitimacy of gov- 
ernment as a whole generally depends on how 
well it creates value” (ibid.). In this regard, 
economic theory assumes that economic units 
being individuals, households, firms, and gov- 
ermments are homo economicus (economic 
men). In this regard, governments must opti- 
mize by maximizing benefits and minimizing 
costs of administrative reforms. So, reforms, if 
correctly applied, will favorably circumstance 
governments to increase public value, notably, 
through service delivery. Failure to add value 
can result in service delivery protests as it often 
happens in South Africa (dubbed “the protest 
capital of the world”; e.g., see Coetzer and 
Terblanche 2013). 


Political Economy of Administrative 
Reforms 


Political Economy Analysis (PEA), deriving from 
Political Economy, “is concerned with the inter- 
action of political and economic processes in a 
society: the distribution of power and wealth 
between different groups and individuals, and 
the processes that create, sustain and transform 
these relationships over time” (DFID 2009: 4). It 
focuses on three variables: (1) actors/players, 
(11) institutions, and (11) ideas. In this regard, 
for one to fully understand administrative 
reforms, one, inescapably, needs to understand 
actors/players, institutions, and ideas that come 
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to play in the space of administrative reforms. 
This is so because administrative reforms, like 
other processes, do not happen in a vacuum. 
Thus, they are mediated in a crucible of 
actors/players, institutions, and ideas. Political 
Economy Analysis questions such as these are 
important: (1) Who are the key actors/players? 
Are they endogenous or exogenous? (11) What 
are the key administrative institutions? What are 
their capacities, capabilities and independence 
and/or autonomy? and (iii) What are the key 
ideas that provide the impetus for administrative 
reform? What are the motivators of administrative 
reforms? What are the centrifugal (enablers) and 
centripetal (dis-enablers) forces? 

Thus, the application of PEA allows the 
observer, researcher, or similar-minded persons 
to go beyond the surface of administrative 
reforms. This is akin to peeling off layers of the 
proverbial onion to get to the core of the onion. 
Thus, in this regard, PEA is a very powerful tool 
for understanding the dynamics of administrative 
reforms. This is so because administrative 
reforms, arguably, have had positive impact in 
some regions in the developed world, but this 
record has not been duplicated in the developing 
world, particularly in Sub-Saharan Africa. This 
brings to the fore the overarching question; why 
are administrative reforms, generally, not produc- 
ing the desired fruit in the developing world, par- 
ticularly in Sub-Saharan Africa? This question is 
pertinent in Sub-Saharan Africa in the post-global 
economic crisis period. Most economies are 
dependent on primary products, for example, 
mineral-led economies (e.g., Botswana) and oil- 
producing economies (e.g., Angola, Libya and 
Nigeria) and post-2008, they are experiencing 
subdued demand, hence, falling prices for their 
products. Chronic fiscal stress has become their 
lot, hence, the need for administrative reforms. 
The administrative reforms would result in a “big- 
gest bang for the buck” and also increase the 
public value. As variously documented in the lit- 
erature, the record from administrative reforms in 
Africa presents a mixed record: few successes and 
many failures (e.g., see Karyeija 2012). To under- 
stand why, one must go beyond the surface 
through PEA. 
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Contextuality of Administrative Reforms 


Related to PEA is the idea of contextuality; that is, 
the context in which administrative reforms are 
carried out. Contextuality is key to the success or 
failure of administrative reform (Khan 1991: 60). 
Therefore, as much as administrative reform is 
firmly rooted in public bureaucracies, there is 
a need to consider the economic, social, and polit- 
ical context. In view of the foregoing, Khan 
advises that “reform, therefore, needs to be 
viewed from a systemic view” (ibid.). Therefore, 
based on Khan’s logic, it can be argued that the 
economic, social, and political context can either 
be an enabler or dis-enabler of administrative 
reforms. That is, it can either positively or nega- 
tively affect the success of administrative reforms. 
As homo economicus, administrative reforms 
implementers must maximize and minimize 
enablers and dis-enablers, respectively. In this 
regard, governments, together with multilateral 
agencies such as the World Bank and European 
Commission, must be alive to the enabling or dis- 
enabling propensities of the founding economic, 
social, and political context. 

Just like PEA, paying regard to the founding 
economic, social, and political context will very 
favorably circumstance implementing govern- 
ments, together with cooperating multilateral 
agencies such as the World Bank and European 
Commission, to implement administrative 
reforms. In a related vein, scanning the founding 
economic, social, and political context will neces- 
sitate a SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, opportuni- 
ties, and threats) exercise. Once the SWOT 
exercise has been done, administrative reforms 
can be rolled out. 


Administrative Reforms in Sub-Saharan 
Countries 


The legacy of colonialization is that almost all 
Sub-Saharan countries were underdeveloped 
when they attained independence, mostly in the 
1960s. Thus, big public sectors were formed in 
order to deal with issues of underdevelopment. By 
the dawn of the 1980s, there was disenchantment 
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with the performance of the state. This led to a 
wave of public sector reforms. Ayee (2008), one 
of the pre-eminent scholars on public sector 
reforms in Africa, has divided public sector 
reforms in Africa into three phases: (1) reforms 
of the 1980s, (11) reforms of the mid-1990s to early 
2000, and (111) post-2000 reforms. The 1980s saw 
the imposition of Structural Adjustment Pro- 
grammes (SAPs) by the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions, International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank. Thus, most administrative reforms were 
introduced as part of the SAPs package. Added 
to the SAPs were Reaganism and Thatcherism: 
cutback policies of the United States President 
Ronald Reagan and United Kingdom Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. Overall, the record 
of the SAPs in terms of re-engineering African 
economies and public sectors was mixed: a few 
successes and many failures. 

The mid-1990s to early 2000 saw an explosion 
of public sector reforms, particularly, New Public 
Management (NPM), together with the emphasis 
on good governance (its principal proponent 
being the World Bank). Subsequent to NPM 
and post-mid-1990s to early 2000, there were 
other reform packages such as New Public Ser- 
vice, New Public Governance, and the whole-of- 
government approach. Finally, post the global 
economic crisis, whose high noon was experi- 
enced in 2009 when the global economy 
contracted, there are moves to reform economies 
and public services in Sub-Saharan Africa. This 
is so because most Sub-Saharan countries are 
faced with chronic fiscal stress. This is due to 
the fact that most are primary products-reliant 
that have been experiencing price falls 
since 2009. 

If one periodizes administrative reform in 
Africa as beginning in the 1980s, it is evident 
that the subregion has been experimenting with 
reforms for nearly 40 years. After nearly 
40 years of reforms in Africa, what is the 
record? Admittedly, this is an area that is cur- 
rently the subject of continuing scholarly 
enquiry. Notwithstanding, there is a body of 
evidence, for example, Ayee (2008), Economic 
Commission for Africa (2013), and Karyeya 
(2012), which demonstrates that the record is 
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mixed: a few successes and many failures. 
There are many reasons for the dismal record. 
For instance, Karyeija (2012: 105) argues that 
there are critical areas that need to be consid- 
ered when discussing public sector reform 
(PSR) in Africa. Some are: (1) there is need 
to acknowledge the importance of culture and 
context, because at times local values contra- 
dict the content of reform efforts, (2) PSR 
need both political support and support from 
the civil society, (3) PSR take time to bear 
fruit, (4) incremental implementation may be 
better, (5) not all support for PSR is altruistic, 
(6) corruption still hinders reform in Africa, 
(7) there is a need to revisit the role of donors, 
(8) first things first — let us create a credible 
public sector before we reform it, and (9) own- 
ership of reform programs by African govern- 
ments and other stakeholders is necessary. 


Enhancing Administrative Reforms in 
Sub-Saharan Countries 


Based on a review of limited literature, it can be 
concluded that the fruit of administrative reforms 
in Sub-Saharan countries is yet to be realized. It is 
imperative that there must be concerted efforts to 
ensure that administrative reforms in Sub-Saharan 
countries bear fruit. Among others, doing would 
result in an increased public value that will be in 
good service of the social contract whose deficit 1s 
apparent in Sub-Saharan Africa. Post-2009, pri- 
mary products-reliant economies are faced with 
subdued demand, hence, falling prices that trans- 
late into constrained revenue envelopes. These 
fiscal pressures mean that there is a need to ensure 
the “biggest bang for the buck.” Added to these 
are pressures from a rights-asserting and assertive 
citizenry. In the modern day, the public service 
customer is not very meek, accepting of shoddy 
service. He/she is rights-asserting and assertive as 
amply instanced by deep pockets of service deliv- 
ery protests. In this regard, South Africa, dubbed 
in some circles as the capital of protests (e.g., see 
Coetzer and Terblanche 2013), offers very 
instructive lessons on what rights-asserting and 
assertive citizens can do in the face of a public 
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sector that does not satisfactorily deliver. There- 
fore, given the foregoing pressures and demands, 
being a reduced revenue envelope post-2008 and 
rights-asserting and assertive citizens, there is a 
dire need to re-think the architecture of adminis- 
trative reforms in Africa as next proposed. 

Political Economy Analysis of administrative 
reforms. As previously stated, administrative 
reforms do not, and cannot, happen in a theoretical 
vacuum. Among others, they happen within 
a political economy that, chiefly, entails 
players/actors, institutions, and ideas. Given the 
political economy of administrative reforms, it is 
imperative to adopt a Political Economy Analysis 
(PEA) approach towards the implementation of 
administrative reforms in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
PEA will enable the implementers of administra- 
tive reforms to scratch beyond the surface of the 
matrix of administrative reforms. In this regard, 
and in reference to institutions of governance of 
which Obama decried in September 2009 that 
“Africa doesn’t need strongmen, it needs strong 
institutions,” that “development depends upon 
good governance,” and “that is the ‘ingredient 
which has been missing in far too many places, 
for far too long’” (Sunday Times 2009), there is a 
need to ask whether Sub-Saharan Africa is endo- 
wed with strong institutions that have the capacity 
to carry out administrative reforms. If, as Obama 
claims, there is a deficit of strong institutions in 
Africa, PEA will help African governments to 
diagnose the cause of the deficit of strong institu- 
tions with a view to find a cure. Thus, the 
PEA approach will enable governments to have 
a 360-degree appreciation of players/actors, insti- 
tutions, and ideas that populate the space of 
administrative reforms. 

Contextuality of reforms: Related to PEA is the 
idea of contextuality, that is, the context in which 
administrative reforms are being carried out. As 
correctly pointed out by Khan (1991: 60), 
“contextuality is key to the success or failure of 
administrative reform.” Therefore, African gov- 
ernments must pay heed to the economic, social, 
and political context in which administrative 
reforms are predicated upon. A lot of contextual 
questions arise in this regard. Examples are: (1) Is 
there a grand coalition of ideas around the 
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necessity of administrative reforms? (11) Is there 
political buy-in from the highest office for 
reforms? What interests are threatened by the 
implementation of administrative reforms? In a 
related vein, administrative reforms are inimical 
to practices such as corruption in the public 
service and society in general. In other words, 
administrative reforms cannot thrive in the face 
of deep-rooted and endemic corruption. It is 
common knowledge that with the exception of a 
few cases such as Botswana, Cape Verde, and 
Mauritius, corruption is deep-rooted and 
endemic in Africa (see various Transparency 
International reports on corruption in Africa), 
detracting from the fruit of administrative 
reform. Thus, corruption is an important contex- 
tual factor to consider. 

Capacity to implement administrative reforms: 
Largely due to a lack of application of profes- 
sional project management techniques in many 
Sub-Saharan African countries, implementation 
is problematic. Needless to say, implementation 
is key to the success of any and every endeavor. 
Successful implementation ensures that intentions 
are brought to fruition. Given the fact that often, 
indeed almost always, projects and programs are 
not delivered as per the Project Management Tri- 
ple Constraint of cost, time, and scope, or not 
implemented at all, there is no reason to expect 
that administrative reforms do not suffer from the 
same malaise. Therefore, there is a need to 
improve on the architecture of public sector 
implementation in Africa so that administrative 
reforms are successfully implemented. 

Monitoring & Evaluation (M & E) of adminis- 
trative reforms: M & E are critical to project and 
program success. On the one hand, monitoring 
allows the implementer to check if he/she is on 
track in terms of project objectives and goals. On 
the other, evaluation enables the implementer to 
answer questions such as what happened? what 
went right and wrong? and what lessons can be 
carried forward? It is common knowledge that 
most projects and programs in Sub-Saharan 
African countries fail due to a lack of a robust 
M & E framework. In this regard, given weak 
M & E frameworks in many Sub-Saharan African 
countries, it is very imperative to develop a 
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results-based M & E framework to monitor and 
evaluate administrative reforms. Very vitally, the 
M & E framework must have indicators to ensure 
effective M & E of administrative reforms. 

Nonstate actors: While the state is the chief 
implementer of administrative reforms, the role 
played by nonstate actors in this enterprise is 
very important. This is so because nonstate 
actors are critical stakeholders without whose 
participation and support, projects, and pro- 
grams (including administrative reforms) will 
fail. In many Sub-Saharan African countries, 
there is an adversarial relationship between the 
state and nonstate actors. At times, the former, 
without adducing evidence, accuses the latter of 
pursuing insurrectionary foreign (read western) 
agendas, inclusive of illegal regime change. 
As a result, nonstate actors are not afforded 
sufficient space, if not zero space, to participate 
in public life. Therefore, there is a need for a 
paradigm shift regarding state and nonstate 
actors relationships. 

Strengthening parliament to oversee the exec- 
utive: In many Sub-Saharan African countries 
(Botswana being an example), the principle of 
primus inter pares (first among equals) is more 
honored in the breach than the observance. Thus, 
parliament is very weak, subservient, and subject 
to the whims and caprices of the executive arm of 
the government. In the end, it fails to exact 
accountability for performance (being results 
and no results) from the executive arm of the 
government. Therefore, there is an imperative 
need to strengthen parliament to enable it to 
oversee the executive, including accountability 
for the delivery (or none thereof) of administra- 
tive reforms. Furthermore, there is a need to 
create a select parliamentary committee to 
receive implementation reports on administra- 
tive reforms. Relatedly, there is a need to move 
beyond a practice where parliamentary commit- 
tees, save the Public Accounts Committee, are 
talk shops whose recommendations the execu- 
tive arm of the government can choose to ignore. 
Thus, the law, inclusive of parliamentary 
standing orders, must be amended to compel 
the government to act on recommendations of 
parliamentary committees. 
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Conclusion 


The state plays a very pivotal role in social and 
economic development in the developing world. 
For the state to capably discharge its social and 
economic obligations to the citizenry, hence, 
deliver on the social contract, it must be able and 
capable. To build ability and capability, the state 
must continually renew and reinvent itself through 
many variants of reforms, for example, administra- 
tive reforms. The overarching aim of administra- 
tive reforms is to improve the performance of the 
state bureaucracy. Betterment, improvement, reor- 
ganization, reorientation, and transformation, 
which are commonplace phrases in the lexicon of 
reforms, go to the heart of administrative reforms. 
Since the 1980s, Sub-Saharan African countries 
have introduced a raft of administrative reforms 
to, among others, increase public value and better 
deliver on the social contract. As much as there is 
dearth of empirical studies on the efficacy of 
administrative reforms in Sub-Saharan African 
countries, few available works point out to a 
mixed record: a few success and many failures. 
The causes of failures are varied. Notably, many 
causative factors can be blamed on the implemen- 
ters, for example, lack of capable administrative 
institutions to carry out administrative reforms, 
deep-rooted and endemic corruption, and lackadai- 
sical political support for administrative reforms 
from the first offices. Given the importance of 
reforming administrative systems in Sub-Saharan 
African countries, particularly post-2009, there is 
an imperative need to reconfigure the architecture 
of administrative reforms. Among others, political 
economy analysis and contextuality of administra- 
tive reforms are key. Beyond the foregoing two 
factors, there are key policy issues that reformers 
in Sub-Saharan Africa must consider. Examples 
are: building implementation capacity, establishing 
results-based monitoring and evaluation frame- 
works, cultivating cordial state and nonstate rela- 
tionships to enable the latter to exercise oversight 
on the executive arm of the government and, 
finally, strengthening parliament to exact account- 
ability for results, inclusive of implementation of 
administrative reforms, from the executive. Finally, 
doing so will ensure value for money from reforms. 
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Definition 


Administrative adjudication refers to federal and 
state administrative agencies’ use of judicial powers 
granted to them by the legislative branch. Adminis- 
trative adjudication includes a wide variety of 
agency activities, except for rulemaking, ranging 
from routine processing of tax returns to final deter- 
mination of national regulatory policies. During 
adjudications, administrative agencies examine the 
facts and circumstances of individuals’ or corpora- 
tions’ situations and then apply their policies to 
them (Funk and Seamon 2006). Adjudication is 
the application of the agency’s policies to a past 
act to resolve disputes regarding rights and duties 
(West’s Encyclopedia of American Law 1998). 
Many administrative adjudications resemble adver- 
sarial civil court trials, but other adjudications sim- 
ply consist of routine administrative actions. The 
initial determination and reconsideration of eligibil- 
ity for government benefits is an adjudication 
because the agency uses the individual’s status and 
circumstances to decide if he or she qualifies for a 
benefit according to agency policies. Adjudication 
culminates in a formal disposition, known as an 
“administrative order” for or against the party or 
parties that appear (Funk and Seamon 2006). 


Introduction 


The New Deal ushered in a new era of federal 
government characterized by increased regulation 
of social and economic matters. Congress delegated 
much of the responsibility for implementing 
these regulations to the administrative agencies 
established for that purpose (Gellhorn and Levin 
1997). Congress envisioned these agencies as apo- 
litical bodies, run by experts who possessed the 
knowledge and skills needed to regulate industries 
effectively. However, in reality, the agencies were 
more political and less adept at regulation than 
expected. Not surprisingly, the formerly unregulated 
business sector balked at this government intrusion 
and challenged the government’s right to regulate 
them through litigation (Funk and Seamon 2006). 
The Fifth and Fourteenth Amendment due pro- 
cess protections guarantee that federal and state 
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governments, and the agencies they create, cannot 
deprive someone of his or her life, liberty, or 
property without a reasonable opportunity to chal- 
lenge the agency’s actions. Under these protec- 
tions, people have the right to receive fair warning 
of the limitations an administrative agency will 
place on their behavior (The Free Dictionary 
2015). In constitutional democracies, government 
institutions that establish and enforce public pol- 
icy are politically accountable to the electorate 
(Gellhorn and Levin 1997). Since agency heads 
and administrators are not elected, Congress 
established administrative courts within these 
agencies to make them directly accountable to 
the electorate, who may petition agencies directly 
(Nolan and Thompson 2014). 

In response to the widespread complaints 
about the unreasonableness of administrative 
agencies’ decisions, Congress enacted the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act (APA) (5 U.S.C.A §§ 
551-706, 1946) to make agencies’ procedures 
more fair and uniform so the public would have 
less reason to object to them. The APA establishes 
the rulemaking requirements, hearing procedures, 
and adjudicatory standards and procedures for 
federal agencies (Funk and Seamon 2006). The 
large number of cases where agencies were statu- 
torily or constitutionally required to conduct a 
hearing required federal agency heads to delegate 
responsibility for conducting these hearings to 
subordinate hearing officers (Mullins 2004). Fur- 
thermore, the large number of formal adjudica- 
tions coupled with the size of the records 
assembled for major contested hearings prohibits 
agency heads from reviewing more than a select 
proportion of cases (Gellhorn and Levin 1997). 
Based on long-standing common law principles 
and the judicial adversary model of decision- 
making, the APA structurally separated adjudica- 
tion from other agency functions, including 
rulemaking, through the creation of an indepen- 
dent corps of hearing examiners (Kerwin 2003). 


Administrative Law Judges 


Article HI of the US Constitution establishes only 
one court — the Supreme Court. Article III gives 
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Congress the power to establish the lower courts 
necessary to conduct federal business. Article III 
judges enjoy lifetime appointments and salary pro- 
tection to insulate them from political pressures. To 
make the federal court system more workable, 
Congress established non-Article III courts to han- 
dle a variety of court cases that would normally 
fall under Article IH judge’s jurisdiction. The 
non-Article HI judges who adjudicate administra- 
tive agency cases are called administrative law 
judges (ALJs) (Nolan and Thompson 2014). 

As employees of the administrative agencies 
for which they hear cases, administrative law 
judges were subject to the direction and control 
of the agency and were therefore perceived as 
being inclined to issue decisions favorable to the 
agency. Considerations of fairness led to granting 
these hearing officers increasing degrees of inde- 
pendence, culminating in the provisions of the 
APA which accords these hearing officers unique 
status (Mullins 2004). 

Although administrative law judges do not 
receive the same constitutional protections Article 
II judges enjoy, they are accorded some statutory 
protections regarding their appointment, tenure, 
and compensation to ensure their independence 
(Nolan and Thompson 2014). Administrative law 
judges are appointed through a professional merit 
system that considers applicants’ scores on com- 
petitive examinations and often their experience 
with the administrative agency (Gellhorn and 
Levin 1997). To ensure their independence, their 
appointment is unqualified. In addition, ALJs are 
exempt from most of the managerial controls that 
apply to other employees, including performance 
appraisals. In addition, their compensation is not 
based on agency recommendations, but is deter- 
mined by an independent body, the Office of 
Personnel Management. Finally, the agency 
they adjudicate for can only discipline them for 
“good cause” which is established before the 
Merit Systems Protection Board (Mullins 2004). 


Formal and Informal Adjudications 


Administrative adjudications can be formal or 
informal. Formal adjudications are governed by 
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the APA. Most formal adjudications resemble 
judicial civil trials and employ an adversary 
decision-making process. They utilize adverse 
parties, trial-like procedures, lawyers, a judge, 
and a final decision based on evidence presented, 
complete with findings of fact and conclusions of 
law. There is also an opportunity for an appeal to 
the agency head or the full commission (Funk and 
Seamon 2006) and ultimately the courts. 

Agency adjudications conducted outside the 
APA framework are called informal adjudications 
and are governed by special statutory procedures or 
the agency’s own regulations and must comply 
with procedural due process (Funk and Seamon 
2006). Often, informal adjudications resemble for- 
mal adjudications (Gellhorn and Levin 1997), but 
while only administrative law judges may preside 
over formal APA adjudications, they rarely preside 
over non-APA adjudications. Generally, non-APA 
informal adjudications are conducted by adminis- 
trative judges (Funk and Seamon 2006). Adminis- 
trative judges lack the same statutory protections 
granted to administrative law judges. To guarantee 
them a degree of independence, administrative 
judges are housed in organizations separate from 
the agency (Mullins 2004). 

An increasing number of agencies have received 
statutory authority to decide individual cases 
through informal adjudications. The particular sub- 
stantive statutes under which the informal adjudi- 
cations take place often specify certain procedures. 
Typically, agencies adopt regulations specifying 
the procedures for their informal adjudications 
that closely follow formal adjudications. However, 
despite the increased use of informal adjudications, 
the formal adjudication process is still the preemi- 
nent model by which agencies make their most 
momentous decisions (Funk and Seamon 2006). 


Licensing 


Licensing is a subset of administrative adjudica- 
tion. Similar to the application for benefits, there 
are typically no adverse parties or trial-like pro- 
cedures when licenses are issued. Licensing 
encompasses granting permission for someone to 
engage in a regulated activity. Examples of 
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licensing include issuing permits for people to 
fill wetlands, allowing a company to operate a 
business on federal land, or granting a license for 
a civilian nuclear reactor to begin operation (Funk 
and Seamon 2006). 


Rules of Evidence 


Administrative adjudications are governed by 
lenient rules for the admission of evidence and 
the scope of cross-examination. APA evidentiary 
rules allow the admission of any evidence the 
presiding officer deems appropriate, including 
questionable or challenged evidence. The APA 
only suggests that insignificant or redundant evi- 
dence should be rejected. Therefore, evidence that 
would be inadmissible in court proceedings is reg- 
ularly accepted during administrative adjudica- 
tions, including hearsay testimony. The APA 
established liberal rules for the admissibility of 
evidence because of the different nature of the 
administrative adjudication proceedings. Judicial 
rules of evidence are formulated with jury trials in 
mind and assume that jurors may overestimate the 
value of hearsay testimony (Gellhorn and Levin 
1997). Although judicial proceedings rely heavily 
on the evaluation of the quality of eyewitness tes- 
timony and witness demeanor to assess the quality 
of evidence, witness demeanor contributes little to 
hearing officers’ assessment of evidence. Instead, 
in administrative adjudications the experts’ quali- 
fications and backgrounds that are more important 
in determining the soundness of the inference 
drawn on matters such as medical and psycholog- 
ical diagnoses or the likely impact of an action on 
the environment. It is assumed that administrative 
law judges with expertise on the issues are more 
highly qualified to evaluate the quality of evidence 
than typical jurors (CQ Press 2012; Gellhorn and 
Levin 1997). Expert decision-makers reduce the 
likelihood that the final decision will be based on 
erroneous evidence. In this context, it may be more 
efficient to allow expert decision-makers to assess 
the value of hearsay and other questionable evi- 
dence, as opposed to spending a lot of time and 
resources debating the admissibility of the evi- 
dence (Gellhorn and Levin, 1997). 
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The APA also fails to provide a clear standard 
for the allowable scope of cross-examination dur- 
ing administrative adjudications. As a result, 
many adjudications allow almost unrestricted 
cross-examination of witnesses out of concern 
that the hearing time spent arguing over the 
scope of cross-examination might be greater than 
the time used for unrestricted cross-examination. 
Hearing officers also allow unrestricted cross- 
examination out of concern that cutting off a line 
of inquiry could result in an appeal or reversal of 
their decision (Gellhorn and Levin 1997), by 
agency heads or the courts. 

Written evidence plays a more significant role 
in administrative proceedings than in court pro- 
ceedings. A formal agency adjudication is sup- 
posed to be decided solely on the basis of the 
recorded evidence. The APA contains an “exclu- 
siveness of the record” provision which 
mandates that the ALJs’ decision be based solely 
on the transcripts of the testimony, the exhibits 
submitted during the hearing, and the papers and 
requests filed in the proceeding. Out of fairness, 
the litigating parties must be allowed to know 
the evidence that may be used against them, 
have the opportunity to rebut the evidence, and 
contest it via cross-examination. Allowing 
decision-makers to consider facts outside the 
record could nullify this right (Gellhorn and 
Levin 1997). 

In contrast to judicial proceedings, the APA 
makes it clear that ALJ’s decisions are not final 
and that agency heads are the ultimate decision- 
makers and are not required to accept the ALJ’s 
fact finding or decision-making. However, the 
ALJ’s decision carries considerable weight 
because they heard the testimony firsthand and 
devoted the most time to mastering the issues 
(Gellhorn and Levin 1997). Gellhorn and Leven 
(1997) suggest that the difference between judi- 
cial and administrative practice may be related to 
the importance of factual matters informing 
agency policy. They argue that appointed agency 
heads, who have the primary responsibility for 
formulating policy, should have some account- 
ability to the political process and therefore 
should not be bound by ALJ’s decisions. APA 
provisions support this contention. 
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Formal Adjudication in the States 


Administrative adjudication has become so 
widespread at the state and municipal level in 
areas such as public utilities, natural resources, 
banking, securities, worker’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, and employment dis- 
crimination, that outside of Washington, DC, 
most lawyers who practice administrative law 
primarily practice state administrative law 
(Goostree and Greenfield 2003). Federal admin- 
istrative law, including the APA, does not apply 
to states or state agencies. State agencies are 
governed by state administrative law and each 
state’s administrative law is unique to that state 
(Funk and Seamon 2006). Some states have 
administrative procedure acts comparable to the 
APA. At the state level, judicial review is usually 
broader than under the federal act (Goostree and 
Greenfield 2003). Like federal administrative 
law, state administrative law evolved through 
common law. At the state level, like the federal 
level, administrative adjudication covers a wide 
range of procedures; some state administrative 
adjudications look like APA adjudications, and 
some do not. Similar to the federal system, state 
adjudications apply state laws to particular facts 
and circumstance with respect to particular per- 
sons (Funk and Seamon 2006). 

The most notable difference between admin- 
istrative adjudication at the state and federal level 
is the different way states responded to the issue 
of hearing officers’ independence. Instead of 
employing hearing officers through the agency 
involved in the adjudication, many states have 
established central panels of administrative law 
judges to hear cases. Administrative law judges 
who are part of central panels are employed by a 
separate independent agency and hear cases aris- 
ing in different agencies (Funk and Seamon 
2006). 


Conclusion 
People in the United States enjoy greater freedom 


than citizens of almost any other nation. Close 
scrutiny reveals that despite this high degree of 
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freedom, most behaviors are regulated, at least to 
some extent, by law or administrative rule and 
regulation. Through these processes, govern- 
ments place limitations on what citizens can do 
and often on when, where, and how they can do 
it. Federal and state legislatures established 
administrative agencies to implement and 
enforce laws and regulations. Administrative 
adjudication is the process through which agen- 
cies that wield vast amounts of power are 
theoretically held accountable to the 
public. Administrative adjudication provides a 
practical method for citizens to redress disputes 
with government while allowing government to 
operate in an expedient and cost-effective man- 
ner. However, this efficiency comes at a cost to 
the liberties the Founding Fathers considered so 
important. 

In effect, administrative agencies have been 
granted powers contradictory to the US Con- 
stitution. For example, they are empowered to 
make momentous, far-reach judicial decisions, 
without the benefit of a jury. Furthermore, in 
contrast to civil and criminal courts, adminis- 
trative courts have inquisitional power to 
investigate and initiate action, rather than sim- 
ply hearing cases brought before them. Admin- 
istrative agencies operate under looser rules of 
evidence and are granted the rare privilege of 
admitting hearsay evidence, if the presiding 
officer determines it is warranted. Some ana- 
lysts have called for placing additional limita- 
tions on administrative agencies to more 
closely align them with Constitutional guaran- 
tees. Suggestions for reform include limiting 
administrative agencies’ powers by returning 
them to the jurisdiction of the traditional 
court system and restricting them to powers 
and duties held by civil and criminal courts 
(Postell 2014). 
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Definition 


The conduct of administrative or judicial proceed- 
ings according to recognized standards and rules 
in cases where rights are at stake; these rights 
include notice and a fair hearing. 


Introduction 


Due process is an important, although at times 
elusive, concept in common law systems, includ- 
ing the United States. It has both substantive and 
procedural elements to it, but at its core, it is a 
fairness protection of the individual from arbitrary 
government action. More specifically, it ensures 
that when the government wishes to take one’s 
life, liberty, or property, the government gives a 
person adequate notice of the reasons for the gov- 
ernment’s actions and a hearing, possibly a trial, 
for the person to challenge what the government 
has done or plans to do. 

In addition to protecting fairness, one of the 
hallmarks of due process is malleability. Indeed, 
the concept is intentionally vague so that it may be 
adapted to changing times and to different sets of 
circumstances. For reasons that will be explored 
in more detail below, due process promotes fair- 
ness while avoiding rigidity. Put another way, in 
the words of the US Supreme Court, due process 
“cannot be measured in minutes and hours or 
dollars and cents” (Taylor v. Hayes 1974). In 
other words, due process, and its underlying con- 
cept of fairness, encompasses procedures and 
rights that are not always the same in every 
context. 

The idea of due process has a rich history that 
dates back at least eight centuries in Anglo- 
American law. It applies in similar ways, with 
some notable exceptions and alterations, in both 
judicial and administrative settings. 


The Historical Development 
of the Concept of Due Process 


The contemporary notion of due process 1s 
derived from the English Magna Carta of 1215. 
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The original Magna Carta placed numerous limi- 
tations on the power of the English King and 
government generally. Article 39 of that docu- 
ment held that “No free man shall be taken, 
imprisoned, disseized, outlawed, banished, or in 
any way destroyed, nor will We proceed against or 
prosecute him, except by the lawful judgment of 
his peers and by the law of the land.” The last few 
words of this article required that if the liberty or 
property of English subjects would be taken, then 
a certain set of procedures — the law of the 
land — would need to be followed. This concept 
of legal procedures being required in such cases 
was underdeveloped in 1215, but its placement in 
Magna Carta began the long progression of the 
right that we know today as due process (Orth 
2003; Kasper 2013). 

By the fourteenth century, the phrase “law of 
the land” had become common in English law. In 
the seventeenth century, its power was tested by 
the infamous Five Knights’ Case. King Charles 
I arbitrarily imprisoned five knights who had 
failed to pay back loans to the King. However, 
none of these knights had been formally charged, 
given the opportunity for bail, or given a trial. 
Parliament’s reaction was to pass the 1628 Peti- 
tion of Right, which reaffirmed that the “law of the 
land” guarantee from Magna Carta was a definite 
right, not a privilege that the King could take away 
as he pleased (Kishlansky 1999). 

Shortly thereafter, the right to have one’s case 
adjudicated according to the law of the land was 
finding its way into legal documents in the Amer- 
ican colonies. The Maryland Act for the Liberties 
of the People of 1639 stated that no one shall be 
“Judged or punished than according to the Laws of 
this province.” Similarly, New York’s 1691 Act 
Declaring Rights and Privileges proclaimed that 
one’s life, freedom, or possessions could not be 
taken except by “the Laws of this Province.” 
After independence from Great Britain was 
declared in 1776, each American state wrote its 
own constitution. No fewer than 10 of the original 
13 states included requirements that legal proceed- 
ings take place according to “the law of the land” or 
included similar language between 1776 and 1783 
(Cogan 1997). Clearly, the right was seen as para- 
mount throughout the fledgling new nation. 
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During the late 1780s, the phrase “law of the 
land” was changed to the more modern “due pro- 
cess of law.” This began when New York rewrote 
its state constitution in 1787, using the latter 
phrase. During the first session of the US Con- 
gress, James Madison proposed as part of the draft 
for the Bill of Rights that “[n]o person shall. . .be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.” This provision was not altered 
through the amendment process, and it was rati- 
fied as part of the Fifth Amendment to the US 
Constitution in 1791 (Cogan 1997; Schwartz 
1992). 

Lest there be any doubt that the legal precursor 
to the requirements of “due process of law” was 
Magna Carta’s phraseology related to “the law of 
the land,” the US Supreme Court held as much in 
Murray s Lessee v. Hoboken Land and Improve- 
ment Company (1856), when it stated that the 
“words, ‘due process of law’ were undoubtedly 
intended to convey the same meaning as the 
words ‘by the law of the land,’ in Magna Charta” 
because if the Constitution had used the older 
language, it “would have been in part superfluous 
and inappropriate” and “without its immediate 
context, might possibly have given rise to doubts” 
about the meaning of the phrase. For these rea- 
sons, the phrase “law of the land” was replaced in 
American legal documents by “due process of 
law,” including in the Fourteenth Amendment 
in 1868. 


Basic Procedural Requirements of Due 
Process 


As noted above, due process, at its core, requires 
fairness. At the very least, this means that when 
the government threatens to take away or deny a 
right protected by due process, the government 
must provide a right to notice and hearing. Exam- 
ples of what constitutes a “fair hearing” were 
outlined by the US Supreme Court in Goldberg 
v. Kelly (1970); these rights, depending on the 
context, typically include the following: timely 
and adequate notice that detail the reasons for 
the government action, an effective opportunity 
to defend oneself against the government action 
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by confronting adverse witnesses and by pre- 
senting one’s own arguments and evidence, and 
the right to an attorney. Within a criminal case in 
court, many of these provisions are enshrined 
formally in the Bill of Rights. In civil court 
cases, there are often statutory requirements, 
including rules of civil procedure and rules of 
evidence, that ensure due process fairness. 

For administrative or quasi-judicial hearings, 
the malleability of due process is on full display. 
Since Mathews v. Eldridge (1976), the Court has 
required a balancing test that considers three fac- 
tors to determine if the hearing procedures are fair. 
These factors include the following: 


[F]irst, the private interest that will be affected by 
the official action; second, the risk of an erroneous 
deprivation of such interest through the procedures 
used, and the probable value, if any, of additional or 
substitute procedural safeguards; and, finally, the 
Government’s interest, including the function 
involved and the fiscal and administrative burdens 
that the additional or substitute procedural require- 
ment would entail. 


This balancing test permits administrative 
reviews to take into account the different circum- 
stances that exist in various contexts and adjust 
the notice and hearing requirements accordingly. 

For example, the Supreme Court’s balancing 
approach to due process means that a welfare 
beneficiary is guaranteed a hearing before benefits 
are terminated because of the significant financial 
harms the dependent recipient is likely to suffer. 
On the other hand, according to Mathews, a dis- 
ability benefit recipient is not guaranteed a due 
process right to a hearing until after the termina- 
tion of benefits; the Court held this in part because 
it reasoned that a disabled worker typically has 
greater access to private resources and other forms 
of government assistance compared to a typical 
welfare recipient. The fact that these two situa- 
tions lead to a different weighting of the interests 
at stake and procedural requirements to be 
followed helps demonstrate the flexibility that 
due process entails. 

The Mathews balancing test has been used 
in a variety of situations. The Supreme Court has 
employed the balancing test to rule that the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service could decide 
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whether a permanent resident alien was 
attempting to “enter” the country at an exclusion 
hearing, thus precluding the need for a deportation 
hearing (Landon v. Plasencia 1982). The Court 
applied the Mathews test to hold that a state may 
not remove a civil servant’s property rights to 
employment before providing an opportunity for 
the worker to respond to the charges offered for 
termination (Cleveland Board of Education 
v. Loudermill 1985). The Court has used the test 
to find that a state statute that authorizes attach- 
ment of real estate without prior notice or the 
opportunity for a hearing violates due process 
(Connecticut v. Doehr 1991). In a very different 
context, the Court applied Mathews to hold that 
suspected citizen enemy combatants in the war on 
terror are required to be given notice of the factual 
basis for their classification and a fair opportunity 
to rebut the government’s factual assertions before 
a neutral decision maker; according to the Court, 
these requirements could be met by a properly 
authorized and properly constituted military tribu- 
nal (Hamdi v. Rumsfeld 2004). 


To Whom Due Process Rights Apply 


According to the terms of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments, any “person” is protected by due 
process against government action. The term 
“person” includes men, women, and children. 
However, the common sense definition that we 
may have of the word “person” is actually 
much narrower than how the US Supreme Court 
has interpreted the word in the due process con- 
text. Nevertheless, some classes of persons are 
entitled to more due process rights than others 
(Wasserman 2004). 

For example, it is unquestioned that American 
citizens have due process protections under the 
US Constitution. Aliens, both those who are in the 
country legally and illegally, have due process 
protections as well. Following Mathews, though, 
the Supreme Court has held that the amount of due 
process protection guaranteed can vary among 
aliens who entered the country legally versus ille- 
gally. Furthermore, the Court has ruled that the 
government “may make rules as to aliens that 
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would be unacceptable if applied to citizens” 
(Denmore v. Kim 2003). 

Due process protects the rights of corporations 
too. Precedents dating back to the 1930s hold that 
although a corporation is not a “citizen” under the 
Constitution, a corporation is a “person” within 
the meaning of the Due Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment (Grosjean v. American 
Press Company 1936) and the Fifth Amendment. 
Labor unions, depending on the circumstances, 
have also implicitly been treated as “persons” 
with due process protections (Wasserman 2004). 


Life, Liberty, and Property: The Interests 
to Which Due Process Applies 


Referring to the text of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments reveals that due process protections 
are at issue when one is being deprived of “life, 
liberty, and property.” One of these interests has to 
be at stake for the requirements of hearing and 
notice to be invoked. Mathews again provides 
guidance, as the gravity of the private interest at 
stake may necessitate greater or lesser procedural 
protections. 

The first category of interests is a person’s life. 
This interest is most prominently at stake in cap- 
ital punishment cases. For instance, the US 
Supreme Court has held that due process was 
violated when a trial judge, relying on a pre- 
sentence investigation report that was not pro- 
vided to the defense, imposed the death penalty; 
according to the Court, the capital sentencing 
process must satisfy the requirements of the Due 
Process Clause, meaning at the very least that the 
defendant needed an opportunity to deny or 
explain information provided to the judge 
(Gardner v. Florida 1977). This point notwith- 
standing, once a court has imposed a death sen- 
tence on a duly convicted defendant, the calculus 
changes. In that context, the death row inmate 
maintains merely what the Court has character- 
ized as a “residual life interest.” This means that 
such an inmate could not be summarily executed 
by prison guards, but a death row inmate cannot 
challenge clemency proceedings as violating due 
process procedural protections, as clemency 
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proceedings are nothing more than a “matter of 
grace” by the executive branch (Ohio Adult 
Parole Authority v. Woodard 1998). 

Although life interests are defined rather nar- 
rowly, liberty interests are defined more broadly. 
At its core, a liberty interest includes freedom 
from bodily restraint. For example, a parole revo- 
cation involves due process liberty interests 
(Morrissey v. Brewer 1972). But according to 
several Supreme Court cases, it includes much 
more, such as being able to seek employment, to 
acquire knowledge, to marry, to establish a home 
and raise children, and to engage in freedoms 
protected by the Bill of Rights (Pillow 2012). 
Aside from protecting persons from interference 
with their ability to act and choose, due process 
protections may apply to reputational interests 
under certain circumstances. Reputation alone is 
not a sufficient liberty interest, but it does invoke 
due process protections when connected with a 
tangible interest that has been recognized by the 
courts or that is protected by state law (Paul 
v. Davis 1976). 

The third category, property interests, has pro- 
gressively expanded over time, with some limita- 
tions reached in recent years. In addition to 
tangible property, rights have been found in a 
variety of other contexts. These property interests 
include professional licenses and driver licenses. 
Until the 1970s, the Supreme Court distinguished 
between “rights” and “privileges,” with the for- 
mer qualifying for due process protections and the 
latter not. These “privileges” were typically gov- 
ernment benefits. However, in Goldberg v. Kelly, 
the Court reversed course: it eliminated the dis- 
tinction between rights and privileges, holding 
that government benefits also constitute property 
interests that qualify for due process protections. 
The Court has not left this category unbounded, 
however, finding in recent years that there is no 
property interest in the enforcement of a 
restraining order (Hugenberger 2005). 


Due Process and Standards of Proof 


In criminal cases, the standard of proof for the 
prosecution at trial is the very high proof beyond 
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a reasonable doubt. According to the US Supreme 
Court, this standard of proof is required to protect 
criminal defendants “from dubious and unjust 
convictions, with resulting forfeitures of life, lib- 
erty and property” (Brinegar v. United States 
1949). The Court has found that this standard in 
criminal cases is required by due process, stating 
that due process “protects the accused against 
conviction except upon proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt of every fact necessary to constitute the 
crime with which he is charged;” the Court has 
further ruled that this standard is required in juve- 
nile delinquency cases, given that guilty verdicts 
in these types of cases are similar to adult criminal 
convictions and have the potential loss of liberty 
as a possible sentence Un re Winship 1970). 
Outside of the criminal context, the standard of 
proof required by due process is not quite so 
simple. Depending on the context, the standard 
of proof that may be mandated by due process 
may be the very deferential “preponderance of 
evidence” standard or the elevated “clear and con- 
vincing evidence” standard. The Court has char- 
acterized these two standards and the proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt standard as follows: 


At one end of the spectrum is the typical civil case 
involving a monetary dispute between private 
parties. Since society has a minimal concern with 
the outcome of such private suits, plaintiff's burden 
of proof is a mere preponderance of the evidence. 
The litigants thus share the risk of error in roughly 
equal fashion. 

In a criminal case, on the other hand, the inter- 
ests of the defendant are of such magnitude that, 
historically and without any explicit constitutional 
requirement, they have been protected by standards 
of proof designed to exclude as nearly as possible 
the likelihood of an erroneous judgment. In the 
administration of criminal justice, our society 
imposes almost the entire risk of error upon itself. 
This is accomplished by requiring under the Due 
Process Clause that the state prove the guilt of an 
accused beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The intermediate standard. ..is less commonly 
used, but nonetheless is no stranger to the civil law. 
One typical use of the standard is in civil cases 
involving allegations of fraud or some other quasi- 
criminal wrongdoing by the defendant. The inter- 
ests at stake in those cases are deemed to be more 
substantial than mere loss of money, and some 
jurisdictions accordingly reduce the risk to the 
defendant of having his reputation tarnished erro- 
neously by increasing the plaintiff's burden of 
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proof. Similarly, this Court has used the “clear, 
unequivocal and convincing” standard of proof to 
protect particularly important individual interests in 
various civil cases (Addington v. Texas 1979). 


Thus, the Supreme Court has held that due 
process creates a three-tiered system of standards 
of proof in court, dependent on balancing the 
rights of individuals and the legitimate concerns 
of the state. The Court ruled in Addington that 
civil commitment proceedings require the clear 
and convincing evidence standard because the 
significant deprivation of liberty involved 
demands a standard higher than preponderance 
of evidence, but the government’s role in pro- 
tecting persons who cannot care for themselves 
mandates a standard less than proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt (Addington v. Texas 1979). 

Finally, a fourth standard, substantial evidence, 
is applicable in some administrative law settings. 
This standard falls below the preponderance of 
evidence standard, requiring the decision maker 
to find a bare minimum of evidence to support a 
conclusion. The amount of proof required under 
this standard has been described by the Supreme 
Court as “more than a mere scintilla. It means 
such relevant evidence as a reasonable mind 
might accept as adequate to support a conclu- 
sion.” This standard has been upheld in adminis- 
trative proceedings ranging from labor disputes, 
Social Security Disability Insurance claims, 
and public school disciplinary proceedings 
(Richardson v. Perales 1971; Weizel 2012). 


Due Process and Access to an Attorney 


In the criminal context, the US Supreme Court has 
long held that due process requires not only the 
right to counsel but also the right to appointed 
counsel for indigent defendants. This due process 
right developed piecemeal over time, however. 
Beginning in the 1930s, the Court ruled that the 
right of the accused in a capital case to have the 
aid of counsel for his or her defense is a funda- 
mental right guaranteed by the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment (Powell 
v. Alabama 1932). During the Warren Court’s 
revolution of expanding rights of the accused in 
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the 1960s, the Court extended that due process 
right to all felony criminal defendants, finding that 
indigent defendants accused of felonies have a 
right to appointed counsel to ensure they can put 
on a meaningful defense (Gideon v. Wainwright 
1963). This right to appointed counsel for indigent 
criminal defendants has been broadened to any 
case where the defendant could face an actual 
deprivation of liberty, including a suspended sen- 
tence of a short jail term (Alabama v. Shelton 
2002). 

The malleability of due process, as has been 
explored in other contexts above, also requires 
different attorney access rights in proceedings 
that are not criminal. The Court has applied the 
Mathews balancing test to determine if appointed 
counsel are required in civil cases, often finding 
that the right does not apply. For instance, the 
Court has held that an indigent plaintiff had no 
due process right to government-appointed coun- 
sel in a termination of parental rights case. Fur- 
thermore, even in a civil commitment proceeding 
that could result in imprisonment, the Court has 
held that there is no right to appointed counsel if 
other substitute procedural safeguards are made 
available to the litigant. In these types of cases, the 
Court has ruled that a case-by-case approach to 
the question of appointed counsel meets the 
requirements of due process (Parkin 2014). 

This case-by-case approach, following 
Mathews balancing criteria, has also been 
followed when determining if one has a right to 
an attorney, either appointed or of one’s own 
retention, in an administrative context. For 
instance, at a parole or probation revocation pro- 
ceeding by a state department of corrections, one’s 
right to appointed counsel turns on whether the 
agency concludes that the probationer or parolee 
is capable of speaking effectively for himself or 
herself (Gagnon v. Scarpelli 1973). In other 
administrative contexts, the right to retain one’s 
own counsel may not even be required by due 
process, such as in certain public school disciplin- 
ary proceedings that could result in short suspen- 
sions. Following the notion that due process 
procedural requirements are to be interpreted flex- 
ibly, courts have expressed that the increased costs 
and delays imposed by having attorneys present at 
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school disciplinary proceedings may outweigh the 
person’s private interests if the penalty to be 
imposed is small (Mossman 2012). 


Due Process and Impartial Decision 
Makers 


A final example of due process requirements in 
administrative and judicial settings is the mandate 
that the decision maker — whether it is a jury, a 
judge, or an executive branch actor — be impartial. 
Within the criminal context, due process man- 
dates that a jury is impartial. For instance, if a 
criminal trial is dominated by mob justice to the 
point that the jurors fear for their lives if they 
acquit the defendant, the Court has held this is a 
violation of due process (Moore v. Dempsey 
1923). Furthermore, if prejudicial pretrial public- 
ity prevents a jury from being impartial, that vio- 
lates a criminal defendant’s right to a fair trial 
under the Due Process Clause (Sheppard 
v. Maxwell 1966). 

In either a criminal or civil case, due process 
mandates that the judge presiding over the pro- 
ceedings be neutral with respect to the parties 
appearing before the court. For example, if the 
judge keeps part of a fine imposed against a 
defendant, it is a form of bias — having “a direct, 
personal, substantial, pecuniary interest in 
reaching a conclusion” in the case — that violates 
the party’s due process rights (Tumey v. Ohio 
1927). In another context, a judge who receives 
substantial financial campaign support from a 
party having a case pending in that judge’s court 
creates “a risk of actual bias” that violates due 
process (Caperton v. A. T. Massey Coal Company 
2009). However, a nonlawyer judge may preside 
over misdemeanor cases and comply with due 
process if the defendant is permitted the right to 
appeal a conviction for a new trial before a judge 
who is a lawyer (North v. Russell 1976). 

Within an administrative setting, the due pro- 
cess requirement of an impartial decision maker 
also applies, although what constitutes impartial- 
ity varies by the context. For example, a parole 
officer could not serve as both an investigating 
officer and an adjudicator at a parole revocation 
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hearing, as that would prevent a parolee from 
having a case heard by an independent officer 
who had not already made up his or her mind 
(Morrissey v. Brewer 1972). However, the combi- 
nation of both investigative and adjudicatory 
functions by a state medical examining board 
does not violate a physician’s right to an impartial 
decision maker in a medical license suspension 
proceeding because the initial determination of 
probable cause and the ultimate adjudication in 
the case have different bases and purposes; in 
other words, they were two separate inquiries, 
and the first one resulted in no official decision, 
making the adjudication a separate matter that the 
same board could resolve (Withrow v. Larkin 
1975). Nevertheless, the Court has found that the 
type of investigation/adjudication distinction it 
required in Morrissey is also mandated in reviews 
of claims of innocence by designated enemy com- 
batants: “An interrogation by one’s captor, how- 
ever effective an intelligence-gathering tool, 
hardly constitutes a constitutionally adequate 
fact-finding before a neutral decision maker” 
(Hamdi v. Rumsfeld). 


Conclusion 


There is no question that due process protections 
constitute some of the most important and funda- 
mental constitutional rights we possess. They 
ensure that one’s rights to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty cannot be arbitrarily taken away. Indeed, due 
process ensures basic fairness, including rights to 
notice and hearing, in both judicial and adminis- 
trative proceedings. 

In perhaps the Supreme Court’s most signifi- 
cant due process case, Mathews v. Eldridge, the 
Court quoted past decisions on what it called the 
“truism” that due process, “unlike some legal 
rules, is not a technical conception with a fixed 
content unrelated to time, place, and circum- 
stances,” instead proclaiming that due process 
“is flexible and calls for such procedural protec- 
tions as the particular situation demands.” The 
core of due process is that it is not a static, 
unchanging concept to be applied the same way 
to every judicial and administrative proceeding. 
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Rather, context matters, with the rights at stake 
and the government interest being pursued affect- 
ing the proceedings that must be carried out to 
comply with due process. This case-by-case 
approach has long ensured that proceedings can 
be properly tailored, and it is an analysis that 
courts are likely to continue using for the foresee- 
able future. 
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Synonyms 

Administrative contestation; Administrative 
objection; Administrative recourse 

Definition 


The administrative appeal is a request addressed 
to a public authority by which the aggrieved/ 
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interested person demands administrative mea- 
sures to be taken regarding an administrative act: 
annulment, modification, or even issuance of a 
new act (when the latter has been refused by the 
administration). 


Introduction 


In administrative law, there are two major ways of 
contesting allegedly unlawful decisions/acts: the 
administrative appeal and the judicial review 
(court action). While the administrative appeal is 
an attempt to solve the dispute at administrative 
level, the judicial review is an adversarial pro- 
ceeding by which an individual transfers the con- 
flict with a public authority to the (administrative) 
courts. 

In principle, the administrative appeal and the 
judicial review are independent, and the rules for 
their exercise normally do not interfere with one 
another. Each action can be exercised separately, 
and those aggrieved by an administrative decision 
can opt freely between these two ways of 
contesting the decisions. In many jurisdictions, 
however, the applicable law requires that prior 
to commencing court proceedings, all administra- 
tive remedies shall be exhausted, and thus an 
administrative appeal must be filed. Other juris- 
dictions, without imposing the exercise of the 
administrative appeal, still link — in different 
ways — the administrative appeals to the judicial 
review — for instance, by tying the time limit for 
review to the solution in appeal Auby and 
Fromont (1971). 


Types of Administrative Appeal 


The administrative appeal can be addressed to the 
authority that issued the unlawful act — contesta- 
tion, opposition, recours gracieux, appeal in 
reconsideration, or remonstrance — or to its supe- 
rior body, hierarchical appeal or recourse. There 
is also the so-called guasi-hierarchical appeal, 
external appeal, or sometimes recours de tutelle, 
addressed to an agency that is not the superior 
body of the issuer of the act, but has the 
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power to control such decisions, in its quality of 
specialized control agency or overseeing body 
(the prefect, for instance). A variation of the 
administrative appeal is also the quasi-judicial 
appeal, regulated by special rules in different 
fields. It is addressed to a specialized public 
authority that is a combination of an administra- 
tive body and a judicial one. The decision on the 
appeal is still an administrative decision, issued by 
an administrative body, but the procedure has also 
features comparable to court procedures (public 
procurement review bodies, for instance). The 
administrative appeal may be used not just for 
administrative acts, but for administrative con- 
tracts as well, alongside with conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, or mediation. 


Mandatory and Optional Administrative 
Appeals 


From a comparative perspective, there are two 
major systems of administrative appeals — man- 
datory and optional. 

The first one, adopted by a large number of 
legal systems (for instance, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, Slovenia, Poland, Serbia, Den- 
mark, Czech Republic, Romania, etc. Dragos 
and Neamtu 2014), precludes an action to court 
in the absence of a prior administrative appeal. 
At the level of EU law, in specific areas, adminis- 
trative appeals are required prior to launching 
procedures by the Commission — regarding 
infringements of Union law by Member States, 
aids granted by Member States or when it comes 
to access to Union documents, appeals of servants 
within the Union civil service and in procedures of 
EU agencies. In the case of the mandatory appeal, 
which is more formalist than the optional one, the 
proceedings are to be conducted, within clear time 
limits, in an adversarial manner, and the final 
decision is subjected to extensive rules of 
motivation. 

The second type of appeal (recours 
administratif), promoted by the French legal sys- 
tem and those inspired by it (partially Belgium, 
Italy), attaches certain effects to the exercise of an 
administrative appeal (prorogation of the time 
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limits for bringing an action in a court of 
law) without making it mandatory (van Lang 
et al. 1999). The rules that govern the optional 
appeal have typically a jurisprudential source and 
are quite flexible. The claimant does not have to 
prove that there is a specific interest at stake; there 
usually is no requirement to conform to formal 
provisions, and, often, there is no time limitation 
for appeal. 

No jurisdiction confines itself to only one sys- 
tem of administrative appeals. Even where the 
appeal is optional, there are instances where spe- 
cial legislation makes its use mandatory (for 
instance, in France — see Chapus 2008). 


The Foundations and Rationale 
of Administrative Appeals 


The legal foundation of the administrative appeal 
can be found in the citizens’ right to address 
petitions to the government, a fundamental right 
that has found its recognition in many constitu- 
tions or modern legislations. The right to petition 
is then supplemented with the administrative prin- 
ciple of revocation — according to which adminis- 
trative decisions may be revoked by their issuer. 
An administrative appeal has a threefold ratio- 
nale. Firstly, from the perspective of public 
authorities, it offers them a chance to make good 
on their duty to reconsider allegedly unlawful acts 
(Serdeen and Stroink 2002); the prospective law- 
suit should make public authorities assess again, 
perhaps more carefully than before, their initial 
decision; the appeal avoids formal court proceed- 
ings, the costs of a lawsuit, and possibly having to 
pay compensation — not to mention the prospect of 
having its image affected by losing a lawsuit. 
Secondly, administrative appeals evidently protect 
in the same time private parties who have alleg- 
edly been aggrieved; thereby, proceedings offer 
the participants the possibility of having a dis- 
puted decision annulled in a simple, fast, and 
free of charge proceeding. In this respect, the 
administrative appeal is usually much more ben- 
eficial for individuals than court trial. On the other 
hand, if the appeal is flatly rejected by the public 
authorities, the claimant has an opportunity to 
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reassess his/her chances of winning in court and 
make a more informed decision in this direction, 
based on the reasoning put forward by the public 
authority — it basically provides a test-run for a 
full-blown court trial. Thirdly, the court’s exces- 
sive caseload is sensibly eased when administra- 
tive appeals do their job in keeping parties out of 
court. 

The worst-case scenario, as far as the rationale 
for administrative appeals goes, is when the public 
authority is silent in response to the administrative 
appeal — administrative silence. In such a case, the 
claimant will confront the public body for the first 
time in court, without being able to benefit from a 
test-run during administrative appeal proceedings. 
Even in this case, the administrative appeal must 
receive some consideration in the course of the 
court proceedings, in the sense that the attitude of 
the public authority could be deemed culpable. 
The administrative silence should be considered 
when deciding on the costs of litigation. The judge 
should address separately the fact that the public 
authority has not answered the administrative 
appeal in due time, consequently pushing the 
claimant to go to court. The other variant is that 
the party desists altogether because of cost of 
court litigation, in which case the administrative 
appeal has not had the envisaged effect. 

Besides protecting the public authorities (and, 
hence, the public interest) and private parties by 
allowing public authorities to reform allegedly 
unlawful acts, the second important function of 
administrative appeals is relieving administrative 
courts of cases that can be solved at administrative 
level. 

Another argument as to administrative 
appeals being more suited for solving adminis- 
trative disputes than courts comes from the fact 
that judges may not always have the ability to 
grasp the full realities of the public administra- 
tion, especially in the context of the extraordi- 
nary development of the tasks performed by 
public bodies, and that public administrators are 
better equipped to do this. 

A noticeable advantage of the administrative 
appeal in those jurisdictions that pay reverence to 
the legality principle is its wide scope. The claim- 
ant can invoke not only legality aspects but also 
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opportunity ones or issues pertaining to the prin- 
ciple of good administration, while as in court, the 
decision will be mainly assessed by applying 
legality standards. The administrative appeal can 
resort also to the “benevolence of the administra- 
tion” (Brabant et al. 1973) in order to resolve the 
matter, where no strong legality arguments can be 
put forward. 


The Scope of the Administrative Appeal 


The scope of the administrative appeal refers to 
the extent of powers bestowed upon the appellate 
body. The final objective of the appeal from the 
perspective of the appellant is first and foremost 
the revocation of the decision. It could also refer 
to the alteration of a decision or issuance of a new 
decision. However, the possible outcomes of an 
administrative appeal procedure range from 
dismissing the request to upholding the individual 
administrative act or to disregarding the appeal 
altogether. 

The outcome of the appeal can be looked at 
from two angles: for the claimant it is intended to 
provide revocation or amendment of the decision, 
but a clarifying response of the public authority 
explaining that the decision is legal can also deter 
the claimant to challenge the decision in court. 
Very hard to determine are cases when the claim- 
ant renounces the court action even if the decision 
is unlawful and the administrative appeal was 
rejected. In this case, the decision not to go to 
court is only partially a result of the administrative 
appeal, because the aggrieved person did not 
intend to go to court anyway. 

If the decision was revoked by the issuer or 
annulled by the superior body, the claimant has 
the possibility to file a court action for compensa- 
tions, so the matter is often not solved entirely at 
the administrative level. Here, the question is 
whether public bodies can decide upon compen- 
sations themselves and put an end to the dispute 
for good. Administrative bodies are usually reluc- 
tant to allow the settling of compensation claims 
during administrative proceedings, due to legal 
culture, established administrative practices 
(Dragos and Neamtu 2014). 
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The powers of the appellate body depend on 
their positioning within the administrative system. 
The appeal to the issuer usually presupposes the 
widest powers of dispute resolution, because the 
issuer can decide upon its own acts (in principle) 
freely. The appeal to the hierarchical body is also 
quite wide in its scope, regardless of how the 
supervisory powers are defined in general in a 
given administration. Consequently, even where 
in principle superior bodies cannot interfere with 
their subordinate bodies except for giving guid- 
ance and for cases when the law expressly states 
otherwise, the administrative appeal has a 
devolutive effect, which means that the appellate 
body is entrusted with deciding the matter de 
novo, without being bound by the findings of the 
issuing body. 

Another aspect of the scope of the review 
regards the application of the principle of non 
reformatio in pejus. The question here is whether 
public authorities may worsen the situation of the 
applicant in its (his/her) own (administrative) 
appeal. 

The question is therefore whether the appeal 
should be dealt with by the public body within the 
confines of a bound competence, meaning that the 
appellate body is held to answer the claimant only 
within the limits of the request, or whether the 
authority can consider itself notified for an analy- 
sis de novo of the decision, which implies the 
power to modify the decision in a way that may 
not be to the advantage of the applicant. 

Mixed offerings are on the table also for the 
application of this principle. For instance, the 
possibility to reform an administrative decision 
against the interest of the claimant is allowed in 
Germany, with restrictions in some cases and with 
different solutions in the federated states (Stelkens 
2014). In France, it is possible as a rule, but only if 
the decision creates other rights (Bousta and Sagar 
2014). In the Netherlands, the principle applies 
fully to the objection and administrative appeal 
proceedings, as being a specific application of the 
principle of legal certainty. This applies only with 
regard to the appellant, and not to third party 
interests; conversely, if third parties are the appel- 
lants, it does not apply to the beneficiary of the 
original decision. A reformatio in peius is 
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however permissible if the authority has generally 
the competence to amend at any time and also ex 
officio the contested decision to the detriment of 
the applicant (Langbroek et al. 2014). 

Another question that can be raised in the con- 
text of the scope of the administrative appeal is 
whether the appellant can modify the scope of the 
review when reaching the court or the review 
should rather match the scope of the administra- 
tive appeal. In the comparative law, approaches 
differ: in Italy, for instance, the scope of adminis- 
trative appeal has to be observed when lodging the 
court action: the claimant cannot modify the rea- 
soning from the administrative appeal and invoke 
other grounds for judicial review (Comba and 
Caranta 2014). In France, the administrative 
appeal “crystallizes the judicial review,” because 
the plaintiff will not be able to invoke other 
grounds than those invoked in the administrative 
appeal, except for public order grounds (Chapus 
2008). 


The Suspensive Effect 
of the Administrative Appeal 


The suspensive effect means that the administra- 
tive appeal stays the execution of the contested 
act. The Council of Europe’s Committee of Min- 
isters 2001 recommendations state that “[national |] 
regulations may provide that the use of some 
alternative means to litigation will in certain 
cases result in the suspension of the execution of 
an act, either automatically or following a deci- 
sion by the competent authority.” There are two 
options for the suspension: automatic suspension 
or suspension decided by the appellate body or 
court. 

The automatic suspension of the challenged 
administrative act is promoted in a number of 
jurisdictions (Germany, Poland, Slovenia, Hun- 
gary, Serbia, and the Czech Republic), while 
other jurisdictions have opted for the opposite 
solution: the appeal has no suspensive effect, but 
the suspension can be granted expressly by court 
order, usually in an expedited procedure (France, 
the Netherlands). In other cases, the suspension 
can be decided by appellate public bodies or by 
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courts (Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Roma- 
nia) (for details, see Dragos and Neamtu 2014). 


Conclusion 


A chief feature of administrative justice is that it 
allows parties to resolve their dispute at the 
administrative level: they have the possibility to 
challenge the decision before the administration 
itself prior to resorting to courts. The administra- 
tive appeal may be included, in a broad sense, in 
the category of alternative dispute resolution 
(ADR) tools for the realization of the administra- 
tive justice, when compared to the resolution of 
the disputes by courts; it has been strongly 
recommended by the Council of Europe 
(Recommendation 2001) and has found its way 
into most of the jurisdictions. 

There is no easily accessible empirical research 
measuring the effectiveness of administrative 
appeals. Few texts that dare to tackle the issue 
are just assumptions based on perceptions. Gen- 
erally, their potential role is reducing the caseload 
of the courts while still securing a fair access to 
justice (Recommendation 2001). The literature 
that tangentially touched upon the issue describes 
only the organization of the administrative 
appeals in various jurisdictions, without analyzing 
their influence on the judicial review and their 
effectiveness as ADR tools. 

However, one study (Dragos and Neamtu 
2014) tried to present empirical evidence from 
15 European countries and the EU on the effec- 
tiveness of administrative appeals. Overall, the 
main conclusion is that when organized, adminis- 
trative appeals are fulfilling their role as ADR 
tools or pretrial proceedings. They offer a good 
venue for seeking legal protection while playing 
also the role of pretrial procedures. However, their 
ability to provide legal protection comes with 
mixed blessings: there is sometimes reluctance 
to consider them as ADR tools because their role 
as legal remedies is well enshrined in the legal 
tradition of some legal systems and their status is 
rivaling the courts’ (in Germany, Austria, Den- 
mark, Slovenia, Serbia). Unorganized administra- 
tive appeals are nevertheless important, either as a 
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venue for seeking alternative dispute resolution or 
as informal procedures destined to keep parties 
out of courts of law. In France, the Conseil 
d’Etat has asked for the generalization of manda- 
tory administrative appeals, but this move 
is resisted due to French administrative law 
traditions. 

When compared to other tools of ADR, like 
Ombudsman and mediation, arbitration, and con- 
ciliation, the administrative appeals still hold the 
spotlight in the majority of jurisdictions. 


Cross-References 


Administrative Ethics 
Administrative Procedure 
Private Law and Public Administration 
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Synonyms 


Administrative discretion; Agency independence; 
Bureaucratic autonomy; Delegated authority 


Definition 


Administrative autonomy refers to public organi- 
zations’ ability to determine their own preferences 
and to translate those preferences into authorita- 
tive actions. The concept describes a relationship 
between an organization and a set of actors out- 
side the organization, most importantly elected 
officials and executive politicians. 


Introduction 


This chapter provides an overview of what is 
known about the administrative autonomy of pub- 
lic organizations. Broadly defined, administrative 
autonomy refers to public organizations’ ability to 
determine their own preferences and to translate 
those preferences into authoritative actions 
(Maggetti and Verhoest 2014). However, public 
organizations are never completely isolated from 
other actors within the political system (Wilson 
1989). They are part of a chain of delegation from 
the voters to elected officials to departments 
(ministries) and other public organizations. Yet 
another important relationship refers to the dis- 
tance from public organization’s clients or 
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regulatees. Here, the question is whether the orga- 
nization is captured by the very interests it is 
supposed to regulate, taking a lenient approach 
and acting as an advocate for those special inter- 
ests. This is an important aspect for understanding 
public organizations, yet the remainder of this 
chapter will focus on public organizations’ rela- 
tionship to elected officials, in particular execu- 
tive politicians (ministers). 

The chapter distinguishes between two analyt- 
ical perspectives on administrative autonomy. 
A top-down view focuses on the formal autonomy 
of public organizations, which is defined by the 
formal authority delegated to an organization by 
political decision-makers (Yesilkagit and 
Christensen 2010). In contrast, a bottom-up view 
focuses on the actual scope of an organization’s 
decision-making powers, which may also include 
its ability to shape the preferences of political 
decision-makers (Verhoest et al. 2004). The actual 
autonomy of public organizations is based on the 
endogenous development of preferences and their 
ability to cultivate a coherent mission and legiti- 
macy among stakeholders (Carpenter 2001; Wil- 
son 1989). 

The following sections introduce each perspec- 
tive and illustrate different empirical dimensions 
of formal and actual autonomy, respectively. Then 
the chapter provides an overview of theoretical 
explanations of differences in both formal and 
actual administrative autonomy across public 
organizations. The subsequent paragraph sketches 
what is known about the consequences of admin- 
istrative autonomy for crucial aspects of modern 
government. 


Delegated Authority: The Formal 
Autonomy of Public Organizations 


The formal autonomy of public organizations can 
broadly be understood as their distance from 
elected officials, with higher degrees of formal 
autonomy implying fewer powers of elected offi- 
cials to direct the organizations’ conduct. From 
this top-down perspective, administrative auton- 
omy is the result of delegated authority by politi- 
cal decision-makers, who are primarily concerned 
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with ensuring political control over the permanent 
bureaucracy. The dominant theoretical paradigm 
for the analysis of delegated authority is the 
principal-agent approach, which theorizes on the 
relationship of a political principal that delegates a 
specific task to a bureaucratic agent (Pollack 
2002). In such models, the agent’s autonomy is 
little different from public organizations’ discre- 
tion to take decisions within a limited policy space 
without interference by political principals. 
A core focus of this literature is the problem of 
moral hazard, i.e., bureaucrats’ inclination to put 
as little effort as possible into performing their 
tasks or to misuse their informational advantages 
to pursue their idiosyncratic policy preferences. 
Just how much formal autonomy a public orga- 
nization has will depend upon the organization’s 
formal-legal status, the degree to which delegated 
policies are rule based or based on policy results to 
be achieved, and the procedures to be followed 
when taking authoritative decisions, among 
others. Hence, formal mechanisms of political 
control over the bureaucracy (which define its 
formal autonomy) may be related to different 
aspects of public organizations and their activi- 
ties. This multidimensional nature of administra- 
tive autonomy has several implications for both 
formal and actual autonomy. Most importantly, 
speaking about administrative autonomy in a gen- 
eral sense bears the risk of conflating different 
dimensions of autonomy. These dimensions tap 
into different aspects of organizational activities, 
making their aggregation into one single measure 
of organizational autonomy highly questionable 
(Gilardi 2008; Hanretty and Koop 2012). 
Another implication is that different dimen- 
sions of autonomy may vary independently from 
one another. For instance, an organization may 
have low autonomy in managerial terms but high 
autonomy in terms of policy discretion (Verhoest 
et al. 2010). Indeed, a high degree of policy dis- 
cretion resulting from restricted powers of politi- 
cians to interfere in agency decision-making (and 
hence transferring powers away from elected offi- 
cials to technocratic decision-makers) is the 
essence of the term “independence” which is 
often used as a synonym of autonomy (Roberts 
2010). Among others, the term is used for 
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“independent central banks” as well as “indepen- 
dent regulatory agencies” tasked with the enforce- 
ment (and sometimes development) of binding 
rules regulating economic and social activities 
(Gilardi 2008). 

A common way to study public organizations’ 
formal autonomy is to locate them on a continuum 
from departments (ministries) headed by elected 
officials to entirely private organizations that are 
beyond the discretionary control of elected offi- 
cials, such as private companies. The classifica- 
tion of different types of “animals in the 
administrative zoo” (Bach and Jann 2010) is moti- 
vated by the observation that many public services 
are delivered by organizations that are not arche- 
typical government bureaucracies but that some- 
how operate at the fringes of the public sector. For 
instance, van Thiel (2012) proposes a continuum 
including central government organizations (such 
as ministries, departments, directorates general), 
semiautonomous organizations without legal 
independence, legally independent organizations 
based on statutes, and either private or public 
law-based and private law-based organizations 
established by or on behalf of the government. 
The bottom line is that a location on the contin- 
uum further away from elected officials imposes 
greater restrictions on the latter for interfering into 
administrative decisions. 

But what exactly makes some types of public 
organizations more formally autonomous than 
others? As a rule, organizations at different posi- 
tions on the continuum of formal autonomy dis- 
play distinct features potentially limiting political 
interference. That said, political decision-makers 
tend to be creative when designing public organi- 
zations, thereby diminishing the “fit” of formal- 
legal type and formal autonomy (Christensen 
2001; Dohler 2002). One aspect of formal auton- 
omy is the existence of a governing board that 
appoints and oversees the agency head, 
interrupting the direct chain of command from 
the minister to the head of the organization 
(Yesilkagit and Christensen 2010). Likewise, the 
term of office of the board members and the head 
of the organization has been shown to be powerful 
measures of formal autonomy (Hanretty and 
Koop 2012). Another measure of formal 
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autonomy is the delegation of formal decision- 
making powers to an organization by law — either 
for single-case decisions or for issuing general 
regulations — and hence forbidding ministerial 
interventions into the organization’s decision- 
making (Christensen 2001). These (and other) 
measures of formal autonomy have in particular 
been used in research assessing the formal auton- 
omy of regulatory agencies (Gilardi 2008; 
Yesilkagit and Christensen 2010), inspired by 
empirical research on central bank independence. 
However, the focus of the top-down approach on 
formal mechanisms of political control over the 
bureaucracy also means that it pays little attention 
to what is happening within public organizations, 
which 1s at the core of the bottom-up approach. 


Beyond Formal Design: The Actual 
Autonomy of Public Organizations 


The actual or de facto autonomy of a public orga- 
nization can be defined as its actual decision- 
making powers with regard to a specific subject 
matter or dimension (Bach 2014). As opposed to 
the top-down perspective outlined above, the 
study of actual administrative autonomy con- 
siders delegated powers as one element of an 
organization’s decision premises among others. 
For instance, several scholars have observed the 
empirical puzzle that organizations with similar 
degrees of formal autonomy display nontrivial 
degrees of variation in their actual autonomy 
(Maggetti 2012; Verhoest et al. 2010; Yesilkagit 
and van Thiel 2008). A widespread method for 
studying actual administrative autonomy is 
through organizational surveys tapping into dif- 
ferent dimensions of public organizations’ actual 
decision-making powers. This method has been 
used in internationally comparative studies of 
public organizations more generally (Bach 2014; 
Verhoest et al. 2010), as well as in studies of 
regulatory agencies (Maggetti 2012). Arguably, 
organizational surveys are well suited to measure 
actual autonomy in day-to-day decision-making 
and to study drivers of autonomy across a broad 
range of organizations. Yet surveys perform less 
well in capturing the dynamics of critical events 
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that put into question the organization’s 
established way of functioning (Selznick 1957). 

A typical challenge to public organizations’ 
established mode of operation is a looming reform 
of the organization’s sphere of responsibility, such 
as organizational mergers or the design of new 
policies. In such situations, highly autonomous 
public organizations will be able to shape the 
outcome of the decision-making process. This is 
the core of Carpenter’s concept of bureaucratic 
autonomy, which he defines as a situation in 
which “a politically differentiated agency takes 
self-consistent action that neither politicians nor 
organized interests prefer but that they neither 
cannot or will not overturn or constrain in the 
future” (Carpenter 2001, p. 17). The ability to 
shape policies according to distinct organizational 
preferences and to translate those preferences into 
authoritative actions can thus be seen as the con- 
ceptual core of actual administrative (or bureau- 
cratic) autonomy. 

Moreover, Carpenter (2001) emphasizes the 
endogenous creation of bureaucratic preferences, 
the development of unique organizational capac- 
ities, and the ability of public organizations to 
create and maintain legitimacy among relevant 
stakeholders as key conditions of bureaucratic 
autonomy. In particular, he emphasizes the ability 
to create a reputation for the uniqueness of the 
organization’s capacity as a key factor which 
enables the organization to take decisions in line 
with its preferences or even to change its formal 
mandate through strategical coalition building. 
An organization’s actual autonomy is not simply 
the sum of delegated powers but the result of a 
gradual process of institutionalization through 
which the organization acquires a distinct identity 
and a coherent organizational mission that may 
diverge from its original mandate through an evo- 
lutionary process (Selznick 1957). According to 
Wilson (1989), a further characteristic of highly 
autonomous organizations is an undisputed juris- 
diction (or “turf’) with few rival organizations and 
few constraints imposed by political office 
holders. 

The gradual process of institutionalization 
after the formal creation of a public organization, 
especially the creation of external legitimacy 
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among stakeholders, can be deliberately shaped 
through managerial strategies. Groenleer (2014) 
lists four such strategies: (1) differentiation from 
other organizations by cultivating the uniqueness 
of the organizations capacities, (2) moderation 
with regard to asserting the organization’s auton- 
omy vis-a-vis political superiors, (3) the careful 
balancing of (potentially conflicting) demands of 
various audiences, and (4) networking with other 
organizations, under the condition that those rela- 
tionships are cooperative and based upon com- 
mon or complementary interests. Hence, a 
strategy of cooptation of stakeholders may coun- 
terintuitively lead to higher rather than lower 
levels of actual administrative autonomy 
(Groenleer 2014; Selznick 1957). 

An important element of this comprehensive 
understanding of bureaucratic autonomy is that 
public organizations are relevant players in the 
political process of delegation. As shown by 
Wilks and Bartle (2002), competition authorities 
in Europe that were created for largely symbolic 
reasons have over time had a significant impact on 
policy outcomes and legislation: “The conse- 
quence of creating agencies has been to populate 
the policy area with actors (agents) who have their 
own priorities, interpretations, and influence” 
(Wilks and Bartle 2002, p. 149). More often than 
not, decisions to delegate authority take place in a 
crowded space, filled with existing policies and 
organizations. To defend their institutional inter- 
ests, existing public organizations strive to match 
their mission to their jurisdiction. As a result, 
organizations may try to fight off new tasks that 
do not match the organization’s mission or to 
prevent the creation of rivaling organizations 
(Wilson 1989). For instance, scholars of interna- 
tional organizations have studied processes of 
organizational change as driven by these organi- 
zations’ desire for bureaucratic autonomy 
(allowing them to pursue and expand their man- 
date), which has to be traded off against the need 
of resources to sustain the organization’s activities 
(Barnett and Coleman 2005). However, the 
kind of strategies those organizations may 
(successfully) pursue will depend on the availabil- 
ity of resources and the match of the organiza- 
tion’s mission and external demands. In sum, 
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public organizations may develop into highly 
autonomous institutions, yet this is not the case 
for all organizations. 


Theories of Administrative Autonomy 


Why do policy-makers delegate tasks to formally 
autonomous organizations instead of having them 
performed under the direct hierarchical control of 
elected officials? And under which conditions 
do legislators grant high levels of policy discre- 
tion, instead of writing detailed legislation them- 
selves? These questions call for theoretical 
accounts of delegating formal autonomy to public 
organizations. 

A first set of explanations is functional: policy- 
makers delegate authority for reasons of policy 
effectiveness that could not be achieved if tasks 
were performed by less autonomous organiza- 
tions. A prominent argument is that delegation to 
politically independent organizations — i.e., orga- 
nizations for which elected officials ultimately 
lack discretionary powers to intervene directly in 
single-case decisions — is used by policy-makers 
to credibly commit themselves to long-term pol- 
icy objectives (Gilardi 2008; Majone 2001). The 
key rationale is that private companies are only 
willing to invest in a market if they can expect 
policy stability. This reasoning is essentially skep- 
tical toward elected politician’s ability to pursue 
consistent preferences over time (Roberts 2010). 
A related argument emphasizes the need for spe- 
cialist expertise in complex policy areas. Accord- 
ingly, direct political control over administrative 
decisions in technically complex areas is likely to 
produce ineffective policies. Moreover, there is 
little electoral payoff for politicians engaging in 
highly complex policy issues (Elgie and 
McMenamin 2005). 

A second explanation is that organizations 
operating at arm’s length from elected officials 
are simply more efficient than less autonomous 
organizations. There are several arguments linked 
to this explanation. For instance, structurally 
disaggregated organizations may be freed from 
the straightjacket of public sector regulations 
(personnel, budgeting) which will lead to 
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efficiency gains. Another argument is that sepa- 
rating policy and operations in a more clear-cut 
way will increase professionalism and results ori- 
entation in executive organizations. To be sure, 
the latter argument is not directly related to formal 
administrative autonomy, yet it was especially 
prominent among proponents of the creation of 
“executive agencies” in a number of countries 
(Pollitt et al. 2004). 

Third, several scholars analyze decisions to 
delegate authority as a contentious political pro- 
cess (Moe 1990). Accordingly, legislative 
decision-making is about which powers to dele- 
gate and on what control mechanisms to establish 
in order to influence the substance of bureaucratic 
decision-making (Pollack 2002). The policy con- 
flict thesis relates to agencies’ formal autonomy 
reflecting the degree of policy conflict at the time 
of their creation, with more conflict allegedly 
leading to lower levels of formal autonomy. The 
political uncertainty thesis emphasizes that 
policy-makers will delegate more formal auton- 
omy to public organizations if faced with the 
prospect of losing their electoral majority (Moe 
1990). Formal autonomy may thus be used to 
prevent political opponents from controlling 
administrative decision-making after taking 
power. The empirical evidence for these explana- 
tions is mixed, though what can safely be said is 
that they are more robust in the US context than in 
parliamentary systems of government (Yesilkagit 
and Christensen 2010). 

A fourth set of explanations is rooted in orga- 
nizational sociology and in theories of policy dif- 
fusion. The bottom line is that autonomous 
organizations are created because that is perceived 
as the appropriate way of organizing in the public 
sector at large or in a specific segment of the 
public sector. Some prominent examples are the 
worldwide trend of creating regulatory agencies 
(Gilardi 2008) and the delegation of executive, 
service delivery tasks to bodies operating at 
arm’s length from elected officials (Pollitt 
et al. 2004). Another important mechanism of 
how formally autonomous organizations spread 
can be located within a single context, namely, 
the use of “blueprints” in organizational design 
(Dohler 2002; van Thiel 2004; Yesilkagit and 
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Christensen 2010). The underlying mechanism 1s 
that the creation of new organizations, or the 
reform of existing organizations, follows tem- 
plates of organizational design that have been 
used before. This argument is backed by several 
empirical studies in the European context, which 
also indicate a rather limited explanatory power of 
political explanations of delegation. 

Finally, delegation to formally autonomous 
organizations may be linked to political motives, 
though not in terms of ensuring political control 
over agency decision-making but rather in the 
sense of avoiding or diluting political responsibil- 
ity. From this perspective, delegation is under- 
stood as a strategy of blame avoidance through 
the ingenious design of public organizations 
(Hood 2011). The bottom line is that formally 
autonomous organizations may function as “light- 
ning rods” in the case of mishaps, scandals, and 
crises (Pollitt et al. 2004). Whether they can ulti- 
mately fulfill this function will however depend 
on whether elected officials can credibly claim 
that they have no (or limited) responsibility in 
overseeing a formally autonomous organization. 
However, empirical research shows that institu- 
tional design involving the formal delegation of 
authority may change the attribution of blame and 
credit in the long run (Mortensen 2013). That said, 
it is almost impossible to establish empirically 
whether decision-makers deliberately designed 
formal structures to diminish blame or whether 
this is a mere by-product of other motivations. 

The above mentioned factors have been used in 
research seeking explanations for the decision to 
delegate formal autonomy to public organiza- 
tions. However, explanations for public organiza- 
tion’s actual autonomy are quite different. To be 
sure, there are different research traditions in the 
study of actual administrative autonomy. The tra- 
dition based on in-depth studies of a small number 
of public organizations (e.g., Barnett and 
Coleman 2005; Carpenter 2001; Groenleer 2014) 
stresses the careful deployment of managerial 
strategies to generate the support of relevant 
stakeholders and the development of a unique 
organizational identity as key conditions of 
administrative autonomy. Put differently, actual 
administrative autonomy is acquired as a 
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consequence of the process of institutionalization 
of formal organizations ingeniously described by 
Selznick (1957). However, these studies do not 
always make a clear distinction between the 
drivers of actual autonomy, such as the cultivation 
of external legitimacy or the coherence and 
uniqueness of the organization’s mission, and 
actual autonomy as a consequence of those 
conditions. 

The remainder of this section focuses on the 
literature using a somewhat narrower understand- 
ing of autonomy: an organization’s actual deci- 
sion powers with regard to a specific subject 
matter. This literature often uses survey data 
(e.g., Verhoest et al. 2010) or case studies aiming 
at making generalizations across a broader set of 
organizations (e.g., Pollitt et al. 2004). The rela- 
tionship between formal and actual autonomy is 
among the most pertinent issues within this strand 
of research: do different levels of delegation of 
formal autonomy make any difference for actual 
decision-making by public organizations? In par- 
ticular, scholars have investigated whether differ- 
ences in formal autonomy, either measured as the 
position on the continuum of formal autonomy 
(Painter and Yee 2011; Verhoest et al. 2010; 
Yesilkagit and van Thiel 2008), the statutory pro- 
tection from political interference (Bach 2014), or 
a more complex index of formal autonomy 
(Gilardi 2008; Maggetti 2012) has a systematic 
effect on actual levels of autonomy. The results of 
these studies are mixed: formal autonomy does 
sometimes affect actual autonomy, but not in a 
linear way. For instance, organizations that are 
further away from the core bureaucracy do not 
necessarily report higher degrees of formal auton- 
omy (Yesilkagit and van Thiel 2008). Moreover, 
the effect of formal autonomy depends on the 
dimensions of autonomy under scrutiny. The 
legal protection from political interference is 
likely to provide an organization with greater pol- 
icy autonomy (Christensen 2001), but not neces- 
sarily with greater managerial autonomy (Bach 
2014). The limited explanatory power of formal 
autonomy, i.e., constraints on elected officials’ 
direct intervention in administrative decision- 
making, points toward supplementary explana- 
tions of actual autonomy. 
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A key explanation for variation in actual auton- 
omy is that elected officials do not prioritize the 
exercise of control over public organizations 
equally. Some public organizations are almost 
constantly on the radar of elected officials, 
whereas others are hardly known to the general 
public (Pollitt et al. 2004). The political salience 
of what agencies do may be related to different 
aspects, such as direct contact with substantial 
parts of the population (e.g., social services) or a 
large size in terms of budget and personnel. How- 
ever, despite the intuitively high relevance of 
political salience for actual agency autonomy, 
there are only few studies that establish a causal 
relationship between the two, one explanation 
being the highly volatile nature of political 
salience: what is high on the political agenda 
changes quickly and so does the attention of 
elected officials. 

More generally, scholars have elaborated on 
the relevance of public organizations’ task char- 
acteristics for their actual autonomy (with polit- 
ical salience being one aspect of how tasks affect 
actual autonomy). These studies emphasize the 
degree to which the actions and effects of what 
public organizations do are observable (Wilson 
1989) and the degree to which tasks are highly 
technical in nature (Pollitt et al. 2004). All else 
being equal, the expectation is one of higher 
actual autonomy for organizations with tasks 
that are difficult to observe (and hence hard to 
measure) and hardly intelligible for lay politi- 
cians. Yet again, empirical research using task 
as explanatory variable leads to mixed results 
(Bach 2014; Painter and Yee 2011; Verhoest 
et al. 2010). This may be related to coarse empir- 
ical measures, different definitions of tasks, but 
also to the fact that public organizations usually 
perform multiple tasks (van Thiel and Yesilkagit 
2014). 

Finally, turning to resources of public organi- 
zations that may enable them to resist hierarchical 
control and to carve out actual administrative 
autonomy, there is a growing body of research 
showing that the involvement of national public 
sector organizations in transnational administra- 
tive networks increases their (policy) autonomy 
vis-a-vis their domestic hierarchical superiors 
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(Bach et al. 2015). Their membership in transna- 
tional networks not only provides national orga- 
nizations with additional expert knowledge, 
thereby increasing the information gap between 
political principals and bureaucratic agents, but 
they also enable them to play a two-level game 
by strategically exploiting their knowledge on 
other participants’ policy positions. 


Consequences of Administrative 
Autonomy 


Having discussed some of the main drivers of 
administrative autonomy, both formal and actual, 
this chapter now addresses the consequences of 
administrative autonomy. In contrast to the rich 
empirical findings on the drivers of autonomy, 
empirical findings on the effects of autonomy of 
public organizations are more scattered. The del- 
egation to a public organization outside a govern- 
ment ministry is perhaps one of the simplest 
measures of formal autonomy. As shown by 
Egeberg and Trondal (2009), employees in struc- 
turally disaggregated agencies pay significantly 
less attention to political considerations than 
their colleagues in ministerial departments when 
taking decisions. Hence, formal organizational 
autonomy impacts on the priority setting of 
officials. 

Another view emphasizes the political useful- 
ness of formal autonomy for different actors in the 
politico-administrative system (Christensen 
2001). For instance, the existence of a board 
may blur lines of political accountability for a 
minister, potentially diffusing blame for failures 
and scandals (Hood 2011). Formally autonomous 
organizations can effectively serve as blame mag- 
nets for allegations of policy failures and mis- 
management (Mortensen 2013). As shown by 
Overman (2016a), whether public tasks are 
performed by formally autonomous organizations 
or by government ministries has no discernible 
effect on citizens’ satisfaction with the services 
provided by those organizations. Yet citizens’ dis- 
satisfaction with services provided by formally 
autonomous organizations does not have the 
same negative effects on their dissatisfaction 
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with government as a whole, thus effectively 
absorbing blame. 

Finally, turning to the effects of delegation to 
formally autonomous organizations on economic 
variables (such as effectiveness of task perfor- 
mance) or organizational variables (such as staff 
motivation and flexibility), there is no conclusive 
evidence supporting those relationships 
(Overman 2016b). This is rather intriguing, 
given the great emphasis placed by policy-makers 
on the various beneficial effects of delegation 
(Pollitt et al. 2004). Likewise, a study investigat- 
ing the effect of the degree of independence of 
competition regulators on policy outcomes finds 
no significant effects, thus questioning the credi- 
ble commitment assumption of better regulatory 
performance caused by high formal autonomy 
(Guidi 2015). In sum, the overall picture regard- 
ing the ability of autonomous public organizations 
to deliver expected results is mixed. Yet what can 
be safely concluded is that delegation to autono- 
mous organizations changes the institutional land- 
scape and creates new political actors (Moe 1990; 
Wilks and Bartle 2002). These organizations may 
develop into institutionalized organizations that 
protect their institutional interests and may ulti- 
mately affect policy outcomes, though perhaps in 
different ways than anticipated by their creators 
(Carpenter 2001; Wilson 1989). 


Conclusion 


The public sector in contemporary societies is 
composed of a usually large number of formal 
organizations. These organizations vary in terms 
of their formal status and delegated powers, and 
administrative reforms often consist of a 
redrawing of organizational boundaries. At the 
same time, public organizations are more than 
simply the creatures of elected politicians’ 
choices. As any formal organization, they will 
accumulate specialist knowledge, strive for sur- 
vival, and develop a distinct institutional identity. 
In consequence, understanding the causes and 
consequences of administrative autonomy — both 
formal and actual — is essential for a complete 
account of policy-making in the modern state. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative circumspection 


Definition 


Phillip Cooper defines administrative discretion 
as the “power of an administrator to make signif- 
icant decisions that have the force of law, directly 
or indirectly, and that are not specifically man- 
dated by the Constitution, statutes, or other 
sources of black letter law” (Cooper 2000, p. 300). 


Introduction: What Is Administrative 
Discretion and Why Does It Exist? 


In practice, public administrators have a few situ- 
ations in which they do not apply discretion. 
High-ranking administrators such as superinten- 
dents of school districts and city managers, among 
others, know that at times, situations may arise 
in operations and program implementation pro- 
cesses in which existing administrative regulations 
or legal procedures are inadequate or inappropriate. 
Use of discretion becomes necessary, especially in 
situations in which immediate action is needed. For 
the most part, frontline or street-level bureaucrats 
work in situations where discretion is required 
because the rules and laws are too complicated 
and may not be adequate in specific cases. 
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However, no administrator and manager in public 
service is said to have complete discretion. The 
Constitution just doesn’t allow that to happen. 

In administrative law, discretion has multiple 
meanings and uses. In some instances, discretion 
refers to the act of individualizing decisions when 
administrators apply rules. In other words, an 
administrator “fills” in the “hole” left because the 
law fails to guide decisions in certain cases, in part 
because of statutory ambiguity. Experts note that 
statutory ambiguity exists for various reasons. 

For instance, legislative bodies face time con- 
straints and do not have all the information to 
write laws that cover all situations. Lawmakers 
are also ignorant of future events and must con- 
front the possibility of unsolvable technical 
problems. It is widely held that law can become 
outdated quickly. Moreover, the social and eco- 
nomic heterogeneity of the electorate makes it 
difficult for a law to serve all groups equitably. It 
is also well known that lawmakers work toward 
political consensus and the need for compromise; 
therefore, the law attempts to capture a host of 
scenarios and situations and might be symbolic, 
if need be. In other words, laws are often 
expressed in broad and vague terms, rendering 
different interpretations by administrators. In 
point of fact, no one can anticipate all possible 
conditions or situations around an event or policy 
issue. Still, laws must confront the reality of 
language fallibility, which makes statutory pre- 
cision elusive (MacIntyre 1986). Therein, above 
lies some of the explanations for the existence of 
discretion. 

Additional accounts on why discretion is nec- 
essary may fall within two broad lenses. One, 
public administration scholars argue that provid- 
ing officials discretion enables them to do their 
work efficiently. After all 1t assumed they are the 
professional experts and have delegated authority 
from legislative bodies. The argument is that the 
more discretionary authority is available, the 
greater the chance that an administrative action 
will result in efficiency and effectiveness. Thus, 
merit of discretion is that officials will tune deci- 
sions to suit variations in the administrative envi- 
ronment. This line of thinking informed many of 
the reforms aimed at de-bureaucratization with 
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goals of speedier administration. That was one 
of the intents of the National Performance 
Review, which focused on administrative discre- 
tion for customer satisfaction. 

Even if it was possible for public administra- 
tors to successfully implement all policies 
enshrined in law, governments across the nations 
continue to face intractable challenges. The ability 
to solve “wicked” problems necessitates discre- 
tionary actions. Wicked problems by nature have 
no agreed-upon definitions and solutions. An 
excellent example of such problems is immigra- 
tion and migrations which continue to affect many 
nations. Handling these problems requires much 
thought and due considerations of justice, fair- 
ness, and compassion. 


Administration Discretion in Street- 
Level Situations 


According to Lipsky (1980, p. 15), street-level 
discretion promotes workers’ self-regard and 
encourages clients to have greater trust in workers 
rendering a service. Street-level bureaucrats like 
policemen, firemen, teachers, social workers, and 
others work in situations that often require 
responses to the human dimensions of situations. 
No case is exactly like another and the adminis- 
trator must evaluate a client in specific and 
unique ways. 

Street-level officials especially those providing 
a service are prone to asking questions about who 
really deserves a benefit action or preference in 
service provision. In other words, public officials 
make judgments about the people they serve. 
Research shows that client characteristics are 
one of the influences in determination of award 
of benefits and services. As a consequence, street- 
level bureaucrats bend or ignore rules and prac- 
tices just to disburse a service or benefit. Stories 
written on this subject reveal that street-level offi- 
cials ask questions about “who is the deserving 
poor?” And they may make subjective decisions 
depending on whether a needy person is in that 
situation because of moral failing such as drug 
abuse or sloth or because of other more “accept- 
able” reasons. 
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Discretion is really about flexibility in policy 
implementation. Administrative “discretion 1s 
especially necessary because the technical exper- 
tise that is the basis for a good deal of administra- 
tive activity is constantly changing” (Cooper 
2000, p. 303). Administrators have to react 
quickly to changing situations and make decisions 
that fit existing technological, economic, and 
social environments. 

Discretion is about individualized treatment 
and attention to issues. And especially discretion 
plays a key role in criminal law all over the world. 
Traditionally policing was done “by the book” 
that is enforcing violations according to written 
rules and laws. Yet, police work is complex and 
discretion was at the core of decisions made. 
Police deal with so many unique individual 
cases and it is impossible to follow the law to the 
letter. 

Individualized and differentiated applications 
of the law have recently become the focus of 
alleged incompetent policing in areas with minor- 
ity populations. Police are said to abuse their 
discretion by manhandling African Americans 
who commit minor traffic violations. Police have 
also been reported to issue tickets where justifica- 
tion is questionable. For example, an elderly 
woman was issued a ticket for obstructing traffic 
as she crossed a street in Los Angeles (Vaughn 
and Otenyo 2007, p. 1x). 

Another area through which we can discern 
the applications of discretion in public adminis- 
tration is how different agencies have inter- 
preted the Americans with Disability Act, 
ADA (1990). The law as written was not precise 
in its definition of who qualified as a disabled 
person. Indeed, the estimated number of “dis- 
abled” persons ranges from 25 to 100 million 
and depends on who frames debates about dis- 
ability. In 2010, for example, the Census Bureau 
reported that one in five Americans have a dis- 
ability. Accordingly, 56.7 million, roughly 19% 
of the population, would be covered under the 
ADA statutes. 

Even though the numbers of those considered 
disabled are large, the levels of disability make it 
impossible for administrators to offer services 
in an equitable manner. Granted that the law 
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prohibits discrimination against individuals 
based on disability, there is considerable vague- 
ness concerning the levels of physical or mental 
disability existing in society. This is the reason 
why the Department of Justice continues to issue 
regulations to help agencies interpret the AD- 
A. And still, the DOJ recognized that it was 
impossible to develop a list of all impairments. 


Managerial Actions and Policymaking 
Discretion 


At the managerial and executive level, discretion 
takes many forms and shapes. 

It can be in areas such as executive appoint- 
ments, use of veto powers, and crisis manage- 
ment. Chief executives are known to use 
discretion in policymaking matters. When discre- 
tion is about policymaking, such authority must 
be expressly provided for in law. Policymaking 
goes beyond the power to extend legislation or 
filling in details for ease of implementation. 
Policymaking expands the work done by legisla- 
tive bodies. Policymaking discretion involves 
considerations about the public interest and the 
expertise of the bureaucracy. For example, in 
emergency situations, the public relies on the 
guidance of experts to help secure public safety. 
A case in point is the reliance on experts from the 
Center for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) 
during outbreaks of dangerous communicable 
diseases. 

Discretion is inevitable to allow for sufficient 
creativity and latitude to ensure effective opera- 
tions of public organizations. Yet policymaking 
discretion has a lot to do with politics. Public 
managers respond to exhortations from politicians 
to take certain actions based on ideological posi- 
tions. Politics affects managerial discretion in 
more than one way. Consider, for example, 
where policy level executives have made deci- 
sions on a purely discretionary basis. A case in 
point is the example of Sherriff Joe Arpaio in 
Maricopa County, Arizona, who ordered inmates 
to wear pink underwear because he believed that 
the color made it difficult for them to be 
undetected. 
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In recent times, governors, as policymakers, 
have made political decisions to reject or accept 
provisions of the Patient Protection and Afford- 
able Care Act (2010), sometimes using their dis- 
cretion, in line with political calculations. 
Different governors including Republican Rick 
Scott of Florida announced he would not agree 
to Medicaid expansion as promoted in the law. 
But he changed his position in 2013 to argue that 
he would support expansion of Medicaid because 
his conscience would not allow him to deny 
access to the uninsured. Governor Scott flipped 
again, in 2015, this time announcing that he did 
not trust the federal government would keep its 
commitments. Such is the nature of political expe- 
diency, which can in some ways reflect on leader- 
ship and the use of discretion. 


Administrative Discretion 
and the Courts 


As Charles Koch Jr. notes, “administrative law is 
dominated by the term discretion” (1986, p. 469). 
There is a large body of administrative law to 
illustrate how discretion has played out in the 
courts. In McAuliffe v. Mayor of New Bedford 
(1892), the court ruled that city ordinances did 
not have a precise language that controlled the 
mayor’s discretion in issuing permits. 
A preacher, who had violated a municipal ordi- 
nance, addressing the public without securing a 
permit, had sued the mayor. Among the earliest 
cases was Morgan v. United States (1938) in 
which the court ruled that it was important for 
public agencies to improve on their hearing pro- 
cedures to align them with constitutional due pro- 
cess principles. In Goldberg v. Kelly (1970), the 
court ruled that officials could not terminate pub- 
lic assistance benefits in an arbitrary fashion. The 
class action suit involved Kelly, who had been 
denied benefits provided through the Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children (AFDC) provi- 
sions. The law required that a recipient must 
receive notice before changes or termination can 
be implemented. 

In Citizens to Preserve Overton Park, Inc. 
v. Volpe (1971), the court held that the Secretary 
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for Transportation had exceeded his discretion- 
ary authority and that a judicial review of the 
department’s action was in order. The case was 
about citizens claiming that the Secretary of 
Transportation made a decision to construct a 
highway through Overton Park in a manner 
that violated congressional statutes. Congressio- 
nal statutes gave the Secretary the authority to do 
so when “feasible and prudent.” The court held 
that judicial review pursuant to the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (1946) was necessary and 
that the application of discretion had to be 
checked. 

A case involving the Secretary of Labor and 
the exercise of administrative discretion in matters 
of safeguarding the public against industrial pol- 
lution further illustrates the technical complexities 
involved in policymaking discretion. In Industrial 
Union Department v. American Petroleum Insti- 
tute (1980), the court ruled that the Secretary 
exceeded his authority to set standards. The Sec- 
retary of Labor had acted under the authority of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 to 
set standards of airborne concentrations of ben- 
zene to which employees would be exposed. The 
court based its reason on the argument that the 
Secretary has acted without full knowledge of the 
new standard’s ability to ensure safe and healthful 
workplace. 

Unbridled discretion was at the core of the case 
City of Lakewood v. Plain Dealer Publishing 
Company (1988). In this case, city ordinance 
gave the mayor considerable discretion to the 
point where abuse was possible. Plain Dealer 
Publishing Company argued that this ordinance 
gave excessive and unconstitutional powers to 
deny or grant applications for placement of 
newsracks on public property. The city ordinance 
was deemed to be an affront on the First Amend- 
ment. The court concluded that the licensing ordi- 
nance was invalid since it gave the mayor too 
much discretion to discriminate against permit 
seekers based on the content of their publications. 
Similar First Amendment arguments were 
expressed in other cases such as Caren Cronk 
Thomas and Windy City Hemp Development 
Board v. Chicago Park District (2002). In this 
case, the question before the court was whether 
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the municipal park ordinance that required indi- 
viduals to obtain permits before holding events 
was consistent with constitutional freedoms. The 
court unanimously ruled that the First Amend- 
ment guarantee did not require the Park District 
to initiate litigation every time the agency denied a 
permit for special events. 

Perhaps some of the most well-documented 
cases on uses of administrative discretion are 
about immigration. Officials in the Department 
of Homeland Security, much like their counter- 
parts in law enforcement, exercise much discre- 
tion in decisions concerning removal and 
deportation. These two terms are used inter- 
changeably but in technical terms have different 
connotations. Before enactment of the Illegal 
Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibil- 
ity Act of 1996, removal referred to two different 
procedures, deportation for aliens present in the 
country, and exclusion for those outside the 
United States. After 1996, these procedures were 
consolidated, meaning that unauthorized immi- 
grants and legally admitted noncitizens who 
broke the law were subject to removal on grounds 
of inadmissibility or deportability. 

Laws governing immigration are quite broad 
and offer much discretion to the various enforce- 
ment agencies. For instance, aliens holding per- 
manent residence status who temporarily leave 
the country voluntarily after unrelinquished 
domicile of seven consecutive years, and not 
under an order of deportation, and who return 
to the United States may be admitted in the 
discretion of the Attorney General. The adminis- 
tration determines what is or is not “a person of 
good moral character.” 

Courts periodically determine that judicial 
review of administrative action is necessary to 
confine administrative discretion. In Soon Bok 
Yoon v. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(1976), Mrs. Soon Bok Yoon, a married citizen of 
the Republic of Korea, appealed an Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) deportation 
order arguing that INS officials abused their dis- 
cretion. She had overstayed her visitor status and 
sought to work in the country after going through 
a labor certification process. The court ruled that 
decisions to grant visa extensions lie within the 
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discretion of the INS and that the agency had not 
abuse its authority. A similar ruling was in Nich- 
olas v. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(1979). Petitioner George Bernard Nicholas, a 
native of the Bahamas, been arrested and 
convicted of a drug-related offense. He and his 
wife had two American-born children. INS 
ordered him deported in 1974, a decision he 
contested at the Board of Immigration Appeals, 
seeking discretionary relief from deportation. 
A subsequent judicial review of the deportation 
ruling rejected the humanitarian factors expressed 
in the petition to provide petitioner relief. The 
courts deferred to the INS, whose operations 
instructions and manuals have classifications of 
deportable aliens whose removal could cause dif- 
ferent levels of hardships. Thus, those falling in 
the “nonpriority” classification, like Nicholas, 
would be subjected to immediate deportation 
proceedings. Those whose removal would 
entail considerable hardship, on humanitarian 
grounds, would be on delayed status. Further, in 
Zacharakis v. Howerton (1981), Panagiotis 
Zacharakis sued Joe Howerton, District Director, 
Miami, Florida, for improper use of his discretion 
by refusing to grant him (petitioner) a stay of 
deportation. Zacharakis also contended that he 
should have been offered a “deferred action” sta- 
tus even though INS had already issued an order 
for deportation against him. The law grants the 
INS discretion to grant a stay order, but “stays” are 
a temporary measure and are appropriate for 
aliens whose substantive claims entitle them to 
stay in the country. The court rejected the peti- 
tioners petition to be included in the “deferred 
action category” and therefore sustained the 
administrative decision of the INS. 

Other cases show similar patterns of official 
behavior. A Senate Judiciary Committee hearing 
in July 2015, chaired by R-lowa Chuck Grassley, 
revealed that in some cases sanctuary policies 
hurt American families. Such politicization of 
immigration issues painted ICE as often- 
releasing criminals at the administrations’ own 
discretion. Although many cases are framed in 
human rights lenses, the legal process tends to 
strongly defer to administrative authorities in 
enforcement issues. 
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And So, Just How Much Discretion Is 
Acceptable? 


The cases convey that administrative discretion 
has to be checked, structured, and confined. The 
possibility of abuse of discretion is precisely the 
reason for both legislative and judicial oversight, 
manifest in judicial reviews represented in the 
cases. When the legislation seeks to constrain 
agency rule making, it does so based on similar 
arguments — to protect the rights of citizens. 
Administrative law, therefore, provides the nec- 
essary external check on bureaucratic policy 
imperatives and permits those affected nega- 
tively by administrative action an avenue for 
redress. 

A common observation is that administrators 
are faced with difficult situations and must use 
discretion at one point or the other. Even in situ- 
ations where increased use of programmed deci- 
sions and other automated Artificial Intelligence 
(AI)-enabled devices, supervisors are bound to 
uphold the highest standards of accountability 
and responsiveness. As a matter of practicality, 
practitioners must first figure out whether or not 
they even have discretion in the first instance. 
Practitioners cannot just assume they have discre- 
tion and must apply ethical decision making. 


Conclusion 


Although discretion is required in administrative 
processes, the challenge lies in ascertaining ways 
to confine and structure discretion to prevent vio- 
lation of rights of citizens. From administrative 
theory perspectives, discretion has to be exercised 
in public interest and in recognition of the impor- 
tance of representative bureaucratic norms. 
Administrative theory emphasizes the importance 
of accommodation of a variety of interests and the 
interplay among variables such as administrative 
neutrality, technical rationality, and constitutional 
competence. In particular, administrative discre- 
tion has to be in tune with “due process” clauses 
established in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution and the Administrative 
Procedures Act. 
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Synonyms 

Efficiency — efficacy; Quality of care — Service 
quality or quality of service; Welfare 
Definition 


The National Health Insurance Scheme: The 
National Health Insurance Scheme is a social 
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health insurance scheme to protect the insured 
against social risk — 1.e., ill-health. 

Efficacy: Inputs (either financial, structural, or 
infrastructural) provided by governments or 
stakeholders to derive quality of healthcare for 
the insured. 

Wellbeing: Healthcare services delivered by pro- 
viders to ensure that people have good health 
condition and working in safety. 


Introduction 


Globally, as countries move toward universal 
health coverage, healthcare financing through 
social health insurance is a very important tool 
in achieving the guaranteed universal financial 
protection that meets the health needs of 
populations, especially in developing countries. 
Thus, healthcare financing has become the crux 
of ongoing discourse on global development pol- 
icy for social protection especially situated in the 
context of social insurance. In Ghana, health care 
financing is perceived have made significant gains 
after few years that is since 2003 of implementa- 
tion and yet there remain obvious gulfs to achiev- 
ing its full potential remains prominent. 
Empirically, it is suggested that social protec- 
tion schemes are essential props to any polity’s 
efforts at providing access to necessary social 
services and transfers (Norton et al. 2001). This 
is testimony to why Ghana developed its National 
Social Protection Strategy (NSPS) to provide 
more targeted sets of interventions for the chron- 
ically poor and to cushion the most vulnerable 
groups from environmental, health, and economic 
shocks. Arguably, many countries across the 
world have taken initiatives to establish and prac- 
tice social health insurance policies, just like the 
case of the Ghana National Health Insurance 
Scheme (NHIS). Justifiably, this kind of social 
protection scheme, among many things, tackles 
multiple dimensions of poverty and deprivation. 
However, perspectives are that financing 
health care has remained a formidable challenge 
for most developing countries (Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation 1999). Yet there is no doubts that health 
is a pre-requisite for development. Not surprisingly 
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therefore, governments — Ghana inclusive — have a 
primary responsibility to ensure the health of its 
nation, which presuppose that, seeking alternatives 
to financing healthcare is a step in the right direction. 

Since independence in 1957, Ghana has gone 
through series of healthcare financing reforms 
including the introduction of user fee in the late 
1980s; and the Community-Based Health Insur- 
ance Schemes (CBHIS) in the early 1990s, which 
formally led to the National health Insurance of 
Ghana. It must be noted that foregoing govern- 
ments strived to ensure that basic health care is 
available to all at affordable prices and is equitable 
because good health is both a cause and conse- 
quence of economic success. Thus, this is the 
central reason why the government of Ghana is 
committed to improving the health of its people 
regardless of age, sex, ethnic origin, religion, 
political beliefs or socio-economic standing. 
However, anecdotal evidence suggests that the 
situation faced by NHIS in Ghana is appalling as 
many accredited health care providers have voted 
out of the system, making insured persons unsure 
of their faith. This has led to considerable deteri- 
oration of the scheme and making insured persons 
worst off. This chapter sought to contribute empir- 
ically to the efficacy of the National Health Insur- 
ance Scheme (NHIS) and assess whether there are 
administrative failures. 


Overview of Literature and Theoretical 
Perspectives 


It is indisputable to say good health is a necessity 
to every living soul. And to guarantee this, there is 
a requirement for explicit measures to tackle 
health policy deficiencies in every society. Gov- 
ernments across the globe are compelled to find an 
appropriate health reform policy to arrest ill- 
health among its populace especially the poor or 
vulnerable. For this reason, healthcare financing 
continues to gain an overarching attention in 
health policy reform discourse across the globe, 
though no promising health financing reform has 
been succinct to tackle cost-effectiveness of 
healthcare delivery; it is hitherto found that user 
fee and CBHIS health financing system created 
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barriers for the poor to access universal 
healthcare and hindered equity in healthcare for 
all (McPake et al. 2011). To restrain this, the 
National Health Insurance Schemes was intro- 
duced to bridge the gaps created in the earlier 
health financing systems of Ghana (Addae- 
Korankye 2013). 

Considerably, those who researched earlier in 
the field identified issues that include poor quality 
of service delivery (Fatawu et al. 2014) and 
that the NHIS policy is inequitable but advanta- 
geous toward the rich than the poor (Oxfam 
International 2011). However, the main objective 
of NHIS is to promote cost and risk-sharing in a 
pool through compulsory insurance premium 
contributions and ensuring equity in healthcare 
delivery. This is to improve the wellbeing of the 
insured since health and wellbeing are 
interdependent. In most cases however, the evi- 
dence suggests that though strides have been 
made, these objectives, in most cases, are far 
from been achieved (Akazili et al. 2014). 

The World Bank (1992, p. 32) argued that 
inefficiencies exist in health insurance policies 
because “low fees does nothing to discourage 
excess demand for high cost hospital care.” As 
a result, “some of the potential efficiency gains of 
user fees are forfeited,” in health insurance 
schemes. Hence, it is argued that health insur- 
ance schemes place higher burden on the poor 
and generate low revenue for government to 
cater for increasing health expenditure which 
user’s fee does not (Lagarde and Palmer 2006). 
However, it is also argued that full-cost fees 
cannot be introduced until large parts of the pop- 
ulation participate in some form of risk-sharing 
(World Bank 1992). It is therefore not surprising 
that Ghana’s NHIS is facing problems despite 
the smooth implementation (2005-2008) and 
thereafter. 


Ghana’s Experience with National Health 
Insurance 


The Ghana NHIS took its cue from the UNICEF 
CBHIS which started in Nkoranza by the Catholic 
Mission. Through pilot studies by the government 
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in four districts, the results compelled the enactment 
of the NHIS law in 2003; Act 650; act amended 
2012 (Act 852). The NHIS started as a District 
Mutual Health Insurance Scheme (DMHIS) in 
2003 and was fully implemented in 2005. In 2010 
it transited from the DMHIS into a full NHIS cov- 
erage where health care could be sought for at any 
part of the country irrespective of the place of 
subscription to healthcare (NHIA 2010). 

Enough evidence suggests that since the inge- 
nuity of NHIS in Ghana, the scheme has been 
faced with numerous challenges regarding its 
quality of service to the insured, making its suc- 
cess a Standing block on the one hand (Boateng 
and Awunyor-Vitor 2013). On the other stand, 
studies by Seddoh et al. (2011) showed that earlier 
(2005-2008) the policy made an appreciable ben- 
efits to include comprehensive level of care and 
treatment available for those who held valid NHIS 
membership cards and they were able to access 
services as compared to the noninsured. 

But after 2010, studies came to contradict the 
earlier gains as Oxfam International (2011, p. 7) 
argues that the NHIS health system in Ghana is 
unfair and inefficient. It was underscored that the 
coverage of the NHIS has been hugely exagger- 
ated and could be as low as 18%. Stressing that 
despite every Ghanaian citizen paying for the 
NHIS through the National Health Insurance 
Levy (NHIL), Value Added Tax (VAT), unfortu- 
nately as many as 82% remain excluded. There- 
fore, concluding on the theory of equity, the NHIS 
is far from reaching its goal as “twice as many rich 
people (64%) are signed up to the NHIS than the 
poor people (29%).” These reiterate the ineffi- 
ciency in the system. 

Similarly, studies by Dalinjong and Laar 
(2012) showed that the NHIS presents huge 
waiting time of insured patients at hospital giving 
low quality treatment as compared to the 
uninsured. This was because of perceived oppor- 
tunistic behavior of the insured who was respon- 
sible for the difference in the behavior of 
providers favoring the uninsured. Besides, delay 
in reimbursement by government was also 
underscored. These delays compelled providers 
to often prescribe drugs for patience to buy out 
of their pocket which fail to fully protect the 
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insured financially. This means, those insured are 
less privileged to maximize their wellbeing as 
social insurance seeks to offer a social protection 
mechanism. 

Notwithstanding, studies by Atinga (2011) and 
Fenny et al. (2014) however, reiterate that there 
were relatively no treatment gaps between the 
insured and the uninsured in terms of quality of 
service. This is because findings proved that 
insured patients obtained satisfactory quality of 
service. Besides, it was discovered that waiting 
time was generally perceived to be long, rather 
argued that, “waiting time alone” is not in any way 
associated with patient perception of quality 
of care. 

However, Boateng and Awunyor-Vitor 
(2013), confirmed again that, 23.9% of insured 
persons had not renewed their insurance after 
enrollment and 15% had never enrolled. Reasons 
cited for non-renewal include poor service qual- 
ity (58%), lack of money (49%) and taste of other 
sources of care (23%). Similarly, studies by 
Fatawu et al. (2014) indicates quality of service 
perceptions (20%) against expectations (80%) of 
the insured patients interviewed in the Wa 
Municipality of Ghana. This again presents a 
huge gap (60%) in quality of service regards 
NHIS healthcare delivery. 

The foretold findings presents invariably dif- 
ferences of thought and largely encapsulates the 
daily experiences of the poor as they encounter 
the limitations that policy failure by government 
and authorities placed on them (Carrin 2002). 
Consequently, easily translates into emotional 
torments, as the poor are faced with uncomfort- 
able opportunity costs. But one may ask, what 
accounted for those differences? And is the 
NHIS efficient to meet its role and purpose? 
These are questions which engaged the attention 
of this chapter. 


Measuring Efficacy or Efficiency in Policy 
Perspective 


Efficiency is an input phenomenon which results 
in an output effectiveness. It is argued that, the 
rising cost of health care and inefficiency in policy 
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implementation present in health insurance poli- 
cies are perhaps the most significant threat to the 
long-term economic security of every nation. To 
achieving this, governments need to restrain the 
unsustainable growth in health care costs. 
Because, perspectives are that “health care costs 
place a large and growing burden on today’... 
and they are projected to continue to grow faster 
than incomes” (Social Security Advisory Board 
2009, p. 19). 

Thus, there have been insurgent debates on 
how to achieve effective health care reform and 
restrain the growth in costs, with attention focused 
on restructuring the payment processes (World 
Bank 2013). Herein, it is argued that, in order to 
reform the healthcare system of Ghana while at 
the same time reducing the growth of health care 
costs, without reducing quality, there is the need to 
improve the efficacy and efficiency of the 
healthcare delivery system (World Bank 1992; 
Hsiao and Shaw 2007). This means, there is the 
need for directly improving the efficiency of 
health care delivery or aligning financial incen- 
tives to reward more effective and efficient care 
(WHO 2005) (1.e. the two approaches are comple- 
mentary). Because, incentives are needed to con- 
trol behavior, improve processes and change 
organizational culture (Masango et al. 2012). 

Therefore, suggested mechanisms to measure 
and improve efficacy and efficiency in health care 
delivery systems include: process improvement 
regards quality, organized systems of care, coor- 
dination of care, diagnosis and treatment tools 
(e.g. new medical devices, well-established 
drugs and treatment protocols), informed patients 
choice and shared decision making, emphasis on 
wellbeing or welfare, health information technol- 
ogy and ultimately aligning financial incentives to 
reward more effectively and efficient care through 
value chain rather than volume chain (SSAB 
2009, pp. 19-29). 

On the other hand, Nies et al. (2010) also relate 
efficacy and efficiency to match quality assurance. 
It is put forward that four measurable indicators for 
efficacy or efficiency are eminent: System effi- 
ciency, Organizational efficiency, Professional effi- 
ciency, and User efficiency. This cuts into the broad 
spectrum of SSAB’s assertions of policy efficiency. 
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Therefore, it is suggested that, for the NHIS to be 
efficient, the National Health Insurance Authority 
(NHIA), healthcare providers, the insured and all 
other stakeholders who have a purpose of contrib- 
uting to the healthcare of the Ghanaian population 
must work in consonance through the interlinked 
variables as put forward in Fig. 1: 

In Fig. 1, it is projected that, to assess and 
improve on efficacy and efficiency to match qual- 
ity assurance, the NHIS need to be measured on 
four variable: 


e “System level. Through legislation, inspector- 
ate, accreditation and certification and national 
standards and guidelines. 

e Organizational level. Through quality man- 
agement systems and audit, benchmarking, 
monitoring, and performance indicators, and 
improvement measures and processes. 

e Professional level. Through Professional 
profiles/new | professionals/new roles, 
Improvement structures, Accreditation, reg- 
istration, Communication and information 
sharing. 

e User level. Through Informed consent and 
shared decision making Choice, Client satis- 
faction, Information and Role of informal and 
non-formal care.” 


It is suggest that, these variables are interlinked 
between efficiency and effectiveness of the NHIS 
to deliver quality of service to the insured which 
institutions, and resources need to work in conso- 
nance as a system. Because, policy efficiency has 
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variety between levels and each has extensive 
instruments to be measured on. Therefore, it is 
argued that in order to maximize the wellbeing 
of the insured, there is the concern of choices in 
managing efficiency and different approaches 
needs to be interspersed to incentivize all stake- 
holders towards continuous improvement. This is 
particularly necessary when it comes to the links 
and interfaces within and between health and 
social care. 


How the National Health Insurance 
Scheme in Ghana Achieved Efficiency: 
Evidence from the Wa Municipality 


As many foregoing literature have underscored 
inefficiency in health insurance schemes as prac- 
ticed, Table 1, herein presents a comparative effi- 
ciency result among the Wa Municipal Health 
Insurance Authority (Wa MHIA), healthcare pro- 
viders and insured persons in the Wa Municipality 
of Ghana. 

In Table 1, it is confirmed that Ghana’s 
health insurance policy was efficient based on 
the efficacy levels assessed; i.e. the system 
(92%, Agreed), organizational (61%, Agreed), 
professional (69%, Agreed) and user (54%, 
Agreed) of mean-totals in percent, adjudged 
between the authority (Wa MHIA) and 
healthcare providers but to many insured per- 
sons, they were “uncertain” because they had 
little knowledge concerning how the policy 
supposed to operate. 


EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency| Dimensions 
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Table 1 Determining the efficiency of national health insurance scheme from the Wa municipality of Ghana 


Levels 
System 


Organizational 


Professional 


Narrations 


The legislative 
instrument that 
established the NHIS is 
effective to serving it 
purpose 

NHIA have well 
competent inspectorate 
team & systems to 
monitor and ensure 
effectiveness of the 
scheme 


Accreditation & 
certification of 
healthcare providers 
follows regulation / L.I 
directives 


The NHIA follows 
accordance with the 
National Standards & 
Guidelines in its duties 


Mean -— Total (“%) 


NHIA have quality 
management system & 
audit to check efficiency 
& effectiveness of NHIS 


NHIA have set 
benchmarking, 
monitoring and 
performance indicators 
to ensure efficacy & 
improve the well — being 
of the insured 


NHIA have 
improvement measures 
& processes in place to 
speed up disbursement 
of claims of healthcare 
providers 


NHIA have 
improvement measures 
& processes in place to 
ensure efficacy in 
healthcare delivery of 
the insured 


Mean - Total (“%) 


The NHIA have 
professional profile/new 
professionals and their 
roles spell — out to 
ensure efficacy of NHIS. 


Stratified sampled groups responses 


Wa 
MHIA 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


“Agreed” 


Healthcare providers 


Agree 
30 
94% 


31 
97% 


31 
97% 


26 
81% 


92% 
26 
81% 


26 
81% 


19% 


20 
62% 


61% 
22 
69% 


Not 
Sure 


2 
6% 


3% 


3% 


10 
31% 


19% 


18% 
10 
31% 


Disagree 


0 


0% 


0% 


0% 


16 
50% 


19% 


Insured persons 


Agree 
22 
5% 


26 
6% 


13% 


230 
59% 


28 
7% 


321 
83% 


Not 
Sure 


365 
94% 


361 
93% 


331 
85% 


399 
91% 


91% 
349 
90% 


141 
36% 


353 
91% 


56 
14% 


58% 
333 
86% 


Disagree 
2 
1% 


1% 


2% 


10 
3% 


2% 
10 
3% 


18 
5% 


2% 


12 
3% 


(continued) 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Stratified sampled groups responses 


Healthcare providers Insured persons 
Wa Not Not 
Levels Narrations MHIA Agree | Sure | Disagree | Agree | Sure _ | Disagree 
The NHIA have “Agreed” |30 2 0 2l 362 6 
improved their 94% |6% |0% 5% 93% |2% 
structures to ensure 
sound accreditation of 
healthcare providers 
The NHIA have “Agreed” |15 6 1] 219 156 14 
improved their 47% |19% | 34% 56% |40% | 4% 
Structures to ensure 
swift registration of 
clients 
The NHIA have “Agreed” |21 5 6 34 321 34 
improved their 66% |15% | 19% 9% 82% | 9% 
Structures to ensure 
swift communication 
and information sharing 
with healthcare 
providers and the 
insured 
Mean — Total (“%) 69% 18% | 13% 21% 75% | 4% 
User The NHIA give “Agreed” |21 l 10 193 192 |4 
informed consent & 66% |3% |31% 50% |49% |1% 
shared decision making 
choice to the insured in 
choosing their primary 
healthcare provider 
The insured person “Not 11 21 0 310 36 43 
receives client sure” 34% 66% |0% 80% 9% 11% 
satisfaction regards their 
healthcare from MHIA 
and healthcare providers 
The insured persons are | “Agreed” |26 l 5 12 198 125 
often given the required 81% (3% | 16% 32% | 49% | 19% 
information if need be in 
seek of healthcare 
The insured persons are | “Agreed” |12 15 5 56 310 |23 
privy to information’s 37% |47% |16% 14% |80% |6% 
regards the role of 
informal & non — formal 
care offered by NHIS 
Mean — Total 54% 30% |16% 44% 471% |9% 


NB: Sample population: Wa MHIA (1), healthcare providers (32), and insured persons (389) 
Source: Field survey; November, 2015 


Determinants of Administrative Failure efficient, made funds available to healthcare pro- 


to Ensure Policy Efficiency for Health viders, practiced trustworthiness and loyalty 
Insurance towards other stakeholders. Table 2, has some sta- 

tistics to that effect in the Wa Municipality of Ghana. 
Herein in Table 2, administrative failure of NHIS From Table 2, it was unanimously clear that; 


took it locus to ask whether the policy generally is the NHIS is generally efficient but the 
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Table 2 Determinants of administrative failure to ensure policy efficiency of health insurance 


Determinants of administrative failure 

The NHIS is generally efficient to improve healthcare 
delivery 

Delay of disbursement of claims to providers challenged 
the effectiveness of NHIS 

Is there trustworthiness between NHIA, healthcare 
providers and the insured persons 

Is there a challenge of widening drugs basket to improve 
healthcare to the insured 


Is there loyalty between NHIA, healthcare providers and 
the insured persons 


Stratified sampled groups responses 


Healthcare providers Insured persons 


Wa Not Not 
MHIA Yes No Sure Yes No Sure 
“Yes” |22 0 10 185 |52 153 
69% |0% |31% |47% |13% |39% 
“Yes” |32 0 0 123 |17 249 
100% (0% 10% 32% |4% |64% 
“Not 21 1 10 20 89 280 
sure” 66% |3% 131% |5% |23% |72% 
“Not 11 5 16 23 54 312 
sure” 34% |16 50% |6% |14% |80% 
“Yes” |2 30 0 380 |9 0 
6% 94% |0% 98% |2% |0% 


NB: Sample population: Wa MHIA (1), healthcare providers (32), and insured persons (389) 


Source: Field survey; November, 2015 
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Table 3 Collaboration between Wa MHIA and healthcare providers to fit well the insured 


Narrations 


There exist collaboration between NHIA, healthcare 
providers and the insured persons 


They exist channel to deal with complaints interchangeably 


between NHIA, healthcare providers and the insured 
persons 

Key actors/players (NHIA, providers and the insured) are 
aware of channel 


Stratified sampled groups responses 


Healthcare providers | Insured persons 


Wa Not Not 
MHIA | Yes No |Sure | Yes No Sure 
“Yes” 30 1 1 155 68 166 
94% 3% |3% 40% |17% |43% 
“Yes” 32 0 0 179 22 188 
100% 0% |0% 46% |6% 48% 
“Yes” Zi 0 5 157 14 9 
84% 0% |16% |40% |4% 2% 


NB: Sample population: Wa MHIA (1), healthcare providers (32), and insured persons (389) 


Source: Field survey; November, 2015 


controversies surrounding its efficiency is based 
on administrative failures to include; government 
delay to reimburse healthcare providers for their 
services, doubts of trustworthiness and loyalty 
among authorities, and insufficient space to 
review its drugs basket to enable providers pro- 
vide quality of care to the insured. This, confirmed 
World Bank (1992) assertion of why health insur- 
ance policies are inefficient in the long-run and 
Ghana’s case is no exception. Because, it was 
confirmed that; in the Upper West Region the 
government debt toll to healthcare providers as 
at the end of 2015 was GHS19 million (Bank of 
Ghana exchange rate as of March 22, 2017 was, 
1 USD = GHS 4.48) of which the Regional 


hospital alone is owed GHS4 million. This 
explained why quality of service was poor 
and additional cost [on drugs] were shifted to 
the insured despite many were covered in the 
policy. 


Collaboration Between Authorities and 
Stakeholders to ensure Efficiency 
of NHIS 


From Fig. 1, it is essential that authorities and 
stakeholders work in consonance in policy delib- 
erations and dialogue to ensure the efficacy of the 
NHIS. Table 3, presents data gathered from field: 
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Also, in Table 3, it was confirmed again that 
collaboration between the Wa MHIA and health 
providers did not fit well the insured. Despite 
collaboration being “good” between the Wa 
MHIA and healthcare providers, insured persons 
were not well engaged with appropriate measures 
as compared to other stakeholders. This affected 
deliberations and policy dialogue among stake- 
holders for efficiency of the policy. 

Therefore, from the foregoing, it can be said 
that the inefficiencies in health insurance policies 
are based on administrative failures. Indicating 
that, if not taken into consideration, the long-run 
effect of health insurance policies will always 
become forfeited to the short-term gains due to 
high demand of healthcare from its populace 
outweighing what government can contain. 


Conclusion 


In determining whether the NHIS is efficient or 
there were administrative failures making 
the policy inefficient, the chapter confirmed 
that the NHIS in a way is efficient but its admin- 
istrative failures were what entangles controver- 
sies in the field of debate. This, the 
administrative failures were blamed on several 
factors to include; delays in reimbursing 
healthcare providers and therefore possibly 
raised issues of doubts of trustworthiness and 
loyalty among stakeholders, while insured 
patients were charged relative additional cost 
for drugs which hitherto were provided by the 
scheme. Because, government was highly 
indebted to healthcare providers, thus, they pro- 
vided poor quality of service leaving the poor to 
a dismay health status. 

Therefore, whether inefficient delivery sys- 
tems or not, the driving up of health expenditure 
due to the cost of porous healthcare to unprece- 
dented levels. The burden of health care costs on 
the country as a whole will continue to grow 
unless and until policymakers alter the efficiency 
or efficacy of our health care systems. For these 
reasons and more, it is believed that it is essential 
that policymakers take action to restrain adminis- 
trative failures when implementing policies. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative ethos; Administrative integrity; 
Administrative morality; Codes of conduct 


Introduction 


Texts that specifically address the question of 
ethics in the public sector identify a three-legged 
stool that focuses on the (1) consequences of 
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action (utilitarianism), (2) inherent rightness or 
wrongness of actions (deontology), and (3) role 
of one’s character (virtue) (Geuras and Garofalo 
2005; Koven 2015; Svara 2015). These guides to 
behavior are discussed below as well as specific 
efforts to define ethics through formal codes. 


Utilitarianism 


The philosophical theory of utilitarianism asserts 
that the worth of an action is determined solely by 
the consequences or end results of the action. 
Ethical behavior and proper action are linked to 
attain the greatest good for the greatest number. 
Two of the pioneer figures of utilitarianism 
Jeremy Bentham (1748—1832) and John Stuart 
Mill (1806—1873) proposed that communities 
could be guided by the principle of maximizing 
pleasure and minimizing pain. By maximizing 
pleasure and minimizing pain, the greatest good 
for the majority would be realized. Under this 
perspective, if an action produced an excess of 
beneficial effects over harmful ones, it would be 
deemed ethical. Bentham formulated a specific 
methodology (hedonic calculus) for assessing 
pleasure and pain. He contended that the main 
sources of pain and pleasure were physical, polit- 
ical, moral, and religious. Pleasures and pain were 
evaluated according to measures such as intensity, 
duration, certainty, nearness, likelihood of leading 
to other pleasures, likelihood of not leading to 
pain, and scope. 

John Stuart Mill further refined Bentham’s 
ideas and cast them in a more humane light. Mill 
defended utilitarianism against attacks which pro- 
posed that the philosophy was nothing more than 
hedonism or pleasure seeking. Mill contended 
that utilitarianism would not lead people to forget 
or neglect their responsibilities. His worldview of 
utilitarianism was consistent with a belief that a 
moral community could be established by creat- 
ing pleasure and happiness for individuals. Gov- 
ernment would contribute to happiness by 
respecting individual liberty. Similar to the idea 
that an aggregation of individual wealth would 
define the wealth of nations (postulated by 
Adam Smith in his 1776 treatise Wealth of 
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Nations), Mill viewed free people as the building 
blocks of a good state. He proclaimed that the 
worth of a state could be measured by the com- 
bined value of those who comprise it. Mill applied 
his philosophy of utilitarianism by serving in the 
British parliament and advancing social changes 
that he believed would lead to greater pleasure and 
less pain. 

Critics of utilitarianism, however, questioned 
its practical application noting that the constructs 
of happiness, pleasure, and pain were difficult to 
operationalize. Committing morally reprehensible 
actions in the name of some ambiguous greater 
good was also difficult to justify. Ethicists ques- 
tion why the utility of the many should justify 
unconscionable harm to the few and whether 
some actions were intrinsically wrong. Further- 
more, critics argued that one cannot definitely 
predict outcomes, and assessments of utility may 
be biased to benefit those in power to the disad- 
vantage of the powerless (Svara 2015, p. 75). 


Deontological Ethics 


Deontology focuses on the concepts of duty and 
principle. This philosophical perspective posits 
that acts are morally right or wrong in themselves 
regardless of consequences. It postulates the exis- 
tence of moral absolutes that make an action 
moral regardless of circumstances. Under the pre- 
cepts of deontology, people are autonomous; they 
act according to rules that they assign to them- 
selves. It is believed that people act independently 
and may not choose to follow social convention 
even if they are pressured by others. Some deon- 
tologists believe in the “divine command theory” 
that insists moral obligations arise from God. Ger- 
man philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724—1804) 
further advanced the deontological view that eth- 
ical actions are voluntarily taken in obedience to a 
moral law. Obedience to such a moral law is 
guided by one’s inner conscience. Moral laws 
are defined as those that can be universally 
applied; they are derived from practical reason. 
John Rawls (1921-2002), a more contempo- 
rary political theorist associated with the philoso- 
phy of deontology, focused his scholarship on 
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principles that could promote equality and justice. 
Rawls proposed that people cannot be totally 
objective because they occupy different positions 
in life. He believed that knowledge of factors such 
as one’s status, income, age, health, ethnicity, 
religion, and political persuasion impaired one’s 
rationality and weakened the possibility that one 
could act impartially. In order to resolve this 
dilemma, people should move behind a “veil of 
ignorance” or become ignorant of the position one 
occupied in society; one would then occupy an 
“original position.” Rawls believed it was possi- 
ble to formulate policies for the greater good for 
society if one operated from the original position 
(Rawls 1971). 

Rawls proposed that two principles of justice 
should emerge if everyone were ignorant of their 
position in society. First, equal basic liberties for 
all citizens would be provided. These liberties 
include rights such as freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, right to 
assembly, equal protection of the law, guarantees 
of due process of law, guarantees of just compen- 
sation for taking of private property, and protec- 
tion from cruel and unusual punishment. Second, 
social and economic inequities would be tolerated 
only if the inequities also advantaged the least 
well-off members of the society. Adherence to 
both of these principles would guide behavior, 
reinforce a sense of duty in people, and compel 
action. 

Critics of deontology philosophy identify con- 
tradictions between principles and a lack of order- 
ing between principles. They deride a lack of 
specificity in terms of how principles are to be 
applied in given situations (Svara 2015, p. 71). 


Virtue Ethics 


Virtue ethics qualitatively differs from the other 
ethical frameworks in its focus on the role of one’s 
character and the virtues that one’s character 
embodies for determining ethical behavior. Virtue 
ethics or character ethics identifies with the nature 
of the person as a whole. Virtue theorists contend 
that developing morally desirable virtues for their 
own sake will aid in the decision to choose moral 
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actions when such decisions are required. It 1s 
believed that virtuous individuals will choose 
noble behavior and shun ignoble behavior. 
Emphasis is placed on the value of good character 
in contrast to the value of obeying principles 
(deontology) or assessing the consequences of 
action (utilitarianism). The basic assumption of 
virtue ethics is that virtuous people will act ethi- 
cally (Cooper 2004, p. 398). 

Virtue ethics is by no means a new guide for 
behavior. It dates at least as far back as the time 
of the ancient Greek philosopher Aristotle 
(384 B.C—322 B.C). Aristotle and other Greeks 
had a profound influence on America’s founders 
who highlighted virtue as a prerequisite for good 
government. For example, Madison noted that 
without virtue there was no theoretical check 
that could render citizens secure. Scholars specu- 
late that America’s founding fathers may even 
have been more comfortable with the virtue- 
centered ethics of character than the law-centered 
paradigm of duty (Hart 1984). 

The study of virtue ethics faded in the West 
since the medieval period but enjoyed a revival 
of interest in the late twentieth century. The 
resurgence of interest is largely attributed to 
Alasdair MacIntyre who associated virtue with 
“internal goods” defined as all the good things 
that come from engaging in a practice (such as 
internal satisfaction, social bonding, advance- 
ment of what is considered excellent within the 
practice domain). In contrast, “external goods,” 
such as money, power, and social status, are 
awarded by institutions. External goods are 
objects of competition, while internal goods are 
derived from cooperative practice (MacIntyre 
1984, p. 190). 

For MacIntyre, the modern focus on external 
goods does not encourage virtuous behavior. He 
contends that politics should concern itself with 
promoting internal goods. MacIntyre advanced 
the view that people should work together for a 
common good; they should work in cooperation 
to promote virtue and justice. This could occur 
within smaller communities where citizens have 
an ongoing role in setting laws and policy. These 
polities could enable citizens to judge political 
candidates on the basis of their actual character 
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rather than through the distortions of advertising 
and the manipulation of propaganda. MacIntyre 
concludes that virtue is lacking in modern politics 
since people do not work together for a common 
good and do not work together to achieve justice. 

Contemporary ethics scholars such as David 
Hart emphasized the need for moral trustworthi- 
ness of citizens. He contended that morality was a 
much stronger basis of governing than formal 
administrative structures. The virtuous citizen 
must critically examine assumptions, believe in 
the truth of American regime values, act as an 
independent agent in defense of regime values, 
and understand the nature and practice of civility 
(Hart 1984, pp. 114-116). 

Other authors have also contributed to our 
contemporary understanding of virtue ethics. 
Prominent among them is Michael Josephson, 
founder of a nonprofit organization that has 
trained government officials, corporate officers, 
Olympic athletes, and millions of schoolchildren 
in ethical decision making. Josephson denotes six 
pillars of character: (1) truthfulness (comprising 
honesty, integrity, reliability, and loyalty), 
(2) respect (comprising civility, dignity, and toler- 
ance), (3) responsibility (comprising accountabil- 
ity, pursuit of excellence, and self-restraint), 
(4) fairness (including civility, dignity, and toler- 
ance), (5) caring (consisting of benevolence), 
and (6) citizenship (duties that prescribe how 
one should behave as part of a community) 
(Josephson 2006). 

Virtue ethics is not without its critics. Critics 
deride the possible use of virtuous qualities for 
dubious ends. For example, one may employ the 
character traits of industriousness in the pursuit of 
malevolence goals. One might believe in self- 
righteous fervor that one is virtuous while engag- 
ing in questionable conduct. History is plagued 
with cases of actors who believed they were eth- 
ical and virtuous while engaging in horrendous 
acts. The 9/11 attack on the World Trade Center is 
a recent example of actors who consider them- 
selves to be highly ethical in their allegiance to 
religious dogma. In the name of virtue 9/11 
attackers committed violence against innocents, 
striking out against those associated with a system 
they believed to be sinful. 
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Philosophy provides aids in defining right or 
wrong behavior. These aids, however, may not 
hold practical relevance for public sector workers 
who must make discretionary decisions every day 
in their jobs. In an effort to provide more practical 
guides for behavior, codes of ethics for public 
sector employees have been established. 


Codes of Ethics 


Codes of ethics have been promulgated in an 
effort to establish greater ethical clarity. In 1924 
the International City/County Management Asso- 
ciation (ICMA) adopted a code that highlighted 
principles such as effectiveness, social responsi- 
bility, integrity, public interest, exclusion from 
political activities, competence in management 
techniques, courteous service, neutrality, fairness, 
diversity, and use of confidential information. 
More detailed guidelines accompanied principles. 
Guidelines address behavior such as accepting 
gifts, investments that conflict with official duties, 
private employment, and endorsing commercial 
products. Additionally, parameters for behavior 
were established with respect to conflicts of 
interest, running for office, self-assessment, 
and discrimination. The ICMA also promotes 
ethical conduct through its training programs, 
publications, technical assistance, and advice to 
members. 

Following the lead of the ICMA, a Code of 
Ethics was adopted by The American Society for 
Public Administration (ASPA) 1n1984. ASPA’s 
code was revised in 1994 and a new version was 
accepted in 2013. The 2013 code focused on 
eight core principles (Svara 2014, p. 564). Its 
core principles include: (1) advancing the public 
interest, (2) upholding the constitution and the 
law, (3) promoting democratic participation, 
(4) strengthening social equity, (5) fully 
informing and advising, (6) demonstrating per- 
sonal integrity, (7) promoting ethical organiza- 
tions, and (8) advancing professional excellence. 
The code affirmed ASPA’s responsibility to 
develop the spirit of responsible professionalism 
within its membership and to increase commit- 
ment to ethical principles. 
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Codes of ethics are viewed as a useful step 
forward. Various scholars have praised codes of 
ethics for their ability to specify acceptable and 
unacceptable behavior in a profession, express 
expectations of behavior, and inform people out- 
side the profession about what they can and 
should expect. 


Conclusions 


The scholarly literature on administrative ethics is 
diffuse. Laundry lists of laudatory characteristics 
and prescriptions are often presented as heuristic 
models for proper behavior. Transcendent rights 
and wrongs are posited; consequences are 
assessed. These theoretical guides, however, 
may not be of great value for “street level” bureau- 
crats who continuously face ethical questions at 
the margins. Theories only offer idealized visions 
of good behavior. They do not specifically answer 
the practical question of what to do when 
confronted with an array of ethical choices under 
stressful conditions. 

Codes of ethics form a basic guide for behavior 
in organizations. These guides are enforced or not 
enforced within organizational contexts and stan- 
dard operating procedures that have been adopted 
over time. Exhortations about the public good and 
public stewardship abound, yet consensus appears 
to be lacking on the precise parameters of accept- 
able behavior for public officials. To break away 
from the perception of administrative ethics as a 
utopian pursuit grounded in philosophy ethics 
research must provide greater clarity and practical 
value to public servants as well as to a disillu- 
sioned and cynical citizenry. 
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Administrative Evil and the Holocaust 


In Unmasking Administrative Evil, Adams and 
Balfour (1998, 2015) develop the concept of 
administrative evil in connection with the geno- 
cide perpetrated by Nazi Germany during World 
War II. While the evil — the pain, suffering, and 
death — that was inflicted on millions of Jews and 
others in the Holocaust was so horrific as to 
almost defy comprehension, it can be understood 
as facilitated by administrative evil. The 
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administrative evil of the Holocaust is now 
unmasked (although much of it was masked at 
the time), and it can now be recognized as an 
instance of administrative evil because “the 
Nazis did it” and because it occurred well over 
70 years ago. The Holocaust occurred in a mod- 
ernized society and in a culture dominated by 
technical rationality and largely within and by 
organizational roles driven by legitimated public 
policy. While the Holocaust was horrific and argu- 
ably without precedent in human history, ordinary 
Germans fulfilling conventional administrative 
roles carried out extraordinary destruction in 
ways that had been successfully packaged as 
socially normal and appropriate. 

While, understandably, history has focused on 
Hitler and his henchmen, the brutality of the SS, 
the Gestapo, and infamous concentration camp 
doctors and guards, much less attention has 
focused on the thousands of public and business 
administrators such as those in the Finance Min- 
istry who engaged in confiscations, the armament 
inspectors who organized forced labor, municipal 
authorities who helped create and maintain 
ghettos and death camps throughout Germany 
and Eastern Europe, corporations that profited 
from slave labor, and women who served in 
roles from secretaries to concentration camp staff 
members (Kaplan 1998; Allen 2002; Hayes 2004; 
Lower 2013). Genocide was often carried out in 
ways that were procedurally indistinguishable 
from any other modern organizational process. 
Great attention was given to precise definition, 
to detailed regulations, to legal compliance, and 
to record keeping, adhering to the modern, 
technical-rational approach to public service in 
every aspect. Many administrators directly 
responsible for the Holocaust were, from the 
technical-rational perspective, effective and 
responsible administrators who employed admin- 
istrative discretion to both influence and carry out 
the directives of their superiors. Professionals and 
administrators such as Eichmann, Speer, and 
Arthur Rudolph diligently obeyed orders, 
followed proper procedures, and were even some- 
times innovative and creative while carrying out 
their assigned tasks in an efficient and effective 
manner. Ironically, even the SS was very 
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concerned about corruption in its ranks and with 
strict conformance to the professional norms of its 
order (Sofsky 1997). 

Even within the morally inverted universe cre- 
ated by the Nazis, professionals and administra- 
tors performed their duties within a framework of 
ethics and responsibility that conformed to the 
norms of technical rationality. Hilberg (1989) 
pointed out that the professionals were “every- 
where” in the Holocaust. Lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, planners, military professionals, and 
accountants applied their professional skills to 
the destruction of the Jews and other so-called 
undesirables. Scientific experiments were devised 
that dehumanized and murdered innocent human 
beings, showing the moral vacuity of the modern 
model of professionalism, while the vast majority 
of those who participated in the Holocaust were 
never punished, and many were placed in respon- 
sible positions in postwar West German govern- 
ment or industry as well as in NASA and other 
public and private organizations in the United 
States. The need for “good” and reliable managers 
to rebuild the German economy, and to develop 
key technologies such as in the American rocket 
program, outweighed any consideration of the 
reprehensible activities in which they were 
complicit. 

Given what 1s now known about the Holocaust 
and how it was implemented, all professionals 
involved in public life should be vigilant towards 
the possibility of administrative evil. For example, 
the role of the professional civil service and public 
bureaucracy in the Holocaust should lead the field 
of public affairs to reconsider Woodrow Wilson’s 
(1887: 220) classic formulation of the politics/ 
administration dichotomy and his conclusion 
that, “By keeping this distinction in view, that is, 
by studying administration as a means of putting 
our own politics into convenient practice... we 
are on perfectly safe ground,” which he wrote at 
the end of the nineteenth century before the hor- 
rors of the two world wars. Recognizing the role 
of administrative evil in the Holocaust makes it 
difficult to maintain that public servants, in what- 
ever political or administrative context, can find a 
safe ground, because the public service, whether 
aware of it or not, facilitated genocide at every 
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stage. As the “final solution” evolved, no part of 
modern professionalism — education, expertise, 
ethical standards, scientific methods, bureaucratic 
procedures, accountability to elected or appointed 
officials — could prevent or resist the genocide of 
the Jews. Public servants were both willing and 
helpless in the face of great evil. This remains true 
today, because administrative evil wears a mask. 
Thus all professionals in public life — scholars, 
students, and practitioners alike — need to reflect 
on the possibility that their technical-rational 
ethical standards and professional training may 
not adequately address the potential for 
administrative evil. 


Public Service Ethics and Administrative 
Evil 


The concept of administrative evil relies on the 
premise that evil — when defined as behavior that 
inflicts pain, suffering, and even death on innocent 
victims — is an essential concept for understanding 
the human condition and specific ethical issues, 
including those in public affairs and administra- 
tion. Administrative evil can be distinguished 
from other manifestations of evil and ethical fail- 
ures because its appearance is masked, meaning 
that people can engage in acts of evil unaware that 
they are in fact doing anything at all wrong 
(Adams and Balfour 2015). Indeed, ordinary 
administrators may simply act appropriately in 
their organizational role, doing what those around 
them would agree they should be doing — and at 
the same time, participate in or contribute to what 
a critical and reasonable observer, usually after the 
fact, would identify as morally wrong and even 
evil. In the case of moral inversion, when some- 
thing evil has been redefined convincingly as 
good, ordinary people can engage in acts of 
administrative evil while believing that what 
they are doing is not only procedurally correct, 
but in fact, good or ethical. 

The mask of administrative evil results 
from four characteristics of modern society. 
One is the modern inclination to unname, or 
deny, the utility of the concept of evil, a pre- 
modern concept that does not resonate with the 
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scientific-analytic mindset. The second is found 
in the structure of modern, bureaucratic organi- 
zations, which diffuses individual responsibility 
and requires the compartmentalized accomplish- 
ment of role expectations in order to perform 
duties on a daily basis. The third characteristic 
is found in how the modern culture of technical 
rationality — a way of thinking and living that 
elevates the scientific-analytical mindset and 
the belief in technological progress over all 
other forms of rationality — has analytically lim- 
ited the framework for formulating and 
implementing public policy, so that moral inver- 
sions are now more likely. And the fourth is the 
ongoing production of “surplus populations,” 
that is, large numbers of people who are denied 
the basic rights and protections of citizenship in a 
stable political entity. 

During the twentieth century, the Holocaust 
and other eruptions of evil and administrative 
evil (such as the genocides in Bosnia and Kosovo) 
showed that the assumptions and standards for 
ethical behavior in modern, technical-rational sys- 
tems often failed to prevent or mitigate evil in 
either its subtle or its more obvious forms. Con- 
ventional public service and business ethics — and 
professional ethics more generally — in the 
technical-rational tradition draw upon both teleo- 
logical and deontological ethics and focus on the 
individual’s decision-making process in the mod- 
ern, bureaucratic organization and as a member of 
a profession. In the public sphere, deontological 
ethics serve to safeguard the integrity of the orga- 
nization by helping individuals conform to pro- 
fessional norms, avoid mistakes and misdeeds that 
violate the public trust (corruption, nepotism, 
etc.), and assure the accountability of public offi- 
cials in a constitutional republic. At the same time, 
public servants are encouraged to pursue the 
greater good by using discretion in the application 
of rules and regulations and creativity in the face 
of changing conditions (utilitarian ethics). The 
“good” public servant should avoid both the 
extremes of rule-bound behavior and the 
undermining of the rule of law with individual 
judgments and interests. Public servants operate 
within a partly tacit mix of different ethical 
orientations, with the mix often shifting from 
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one situation to the next. Public (and private) 
organizations depend on at least this level of 
ethical judgment in order to function efficiently 
and effectively and to maintain public confidence 
in government (and business). At the same time, 
these ethical standards of an organization or pro- 
fession are only safeguards, not fail-safes, 
against unethical behavior and administrative 
evil. Nor do they necessarily help individuals to 
resolve tough moral dilemmas that are often 
characterized by ambiguity and paradox in rap- 
idly changing times. 

The historical record suggests that the individ- 
ual conscience is very weak relative to that of 
legitimated authority in modern organizations 
and social structures more generally, and that con- 
ventional ethical standards do too little to limit the 
potential for wrongdoing and even evil in modern 
organizations. And, despite the extensive litera- 
ture on public service ethics, there is little recog- 
nition of the most fundamental ethical challenge 
to the professional within a technical-rational cul- 
ture: one can be a “good” or responsible adminis- 
trator or professional and at the same time commit 
or contribute to acts of administrative evil. 
Administrative evil warns that individual admin- 
istrators and professionals, far from resisting 
administrative evil, are most likely to be either 
helpless victims or willing accomplices. The eth- 
ical framework within a technical-rational system 
posits the primacy of an abstract, utility- 
maximizing individual while binding profes- 
sionals to organizations in ways that make them 
reliable conduits for the dictates of legitimate 
authority (Vanderburg 2000), which is no less 
legitimate when it happens to be pursuing evil 
policies or practices. An ethical system that allows 
an individual to be seen as an effective or even 
good administrator or professional while commit- 
ting acts or contributing to acts of evil is thus 
lacking in moral content, or even morally per- 
verse. When administrative evil can be unmasked 
and understood, public servants should question 
the notion that ethical behavior always means 
following procedures and doing things the right 
or acceptable way. Norms of legality, efficiency, 
and effectiveness — however “professional” they 
may be — do not necessarily promote or protect the 
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well-being of individuals, especially that of 
society’s most vulnerable members. Further, new 
patterns of institutional and public corruption in 
the twenty-first century, from the prison of Abu 
Ghraib to institutions on Wall Street and global 
refugee crises, create conditions that seem likely 
to increase instances of administrative evil. 


Critical Perspectives on Administrative 
Evil 


Not everyone agrees that administrative evil 
belongs in the lexicon of public affairs and admin- 
istrative ethics. Dubnick (2000) offered a critique 
grounded in the positivist tradition of research that 
takes a dim view of nonscientific concepts such as 
evil and of research that does not conform to the 
standards of empiricism (in effect, a defense of the 
primacy of technical-rationality). Frederickson 
(2012) argued that a focus on administrative evil 
detracts from the good that is done by public 
servants and institutions and that a useful frame- 
work for public service ethics needs to be built 
upon what should be done rather than on what 
should not be done, and exceptional events like 
the Holocaust, so that public administration can 
fulfill its vital role in society: “A preoccupation 
with evil diverts public administration from these 
challenges and does little to elevate public 
service.” 

Moreno-Riano (2001) employs the theoretical 
perspective of Eric Voegelin to question whether 
technical rationality is the primary causal factor 
for administrative evil, arguing that both are the 
result of modern civilization’s failure to take seri- 
ously metaphysical questions of existence, free- 
dom, and human dignity as important dimensions 
of organizational reality. Likewise, the literature 
on organizational spirituality (Garcia-Zamor 
2003) seeks to bring such considerations into the 
forefront in workplaces as an antidote to evil and 
the basis for more ethical and humane organiza- 
tions. Other recent literature broadens the appli- 
cation of the concept of administrative evil to 
more specific settings, including organizational 
culture, power, and the professions (Jurkiewicz 
2012). 
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Conclusion 


Perhaps the most important contribution of 
administrative evil to public affairs and adminis- 
tration can be found in expanding the boundaries 
of ethics with the realization that ethical failures 
sometimes consist of something other than 
failure to comply with the norms of technical- 
rational public policy and administrative prac- 
tice, which are often simply assumed to be ethi- 
cal. In this view, public administration certainly 
encompasses, but is not centered on, the use of 
sophisticated organizational and management 
techniques in the implementation of public pol- 
icy and consists of more than how to progress as 
an “art, science, and profession.” Practitioners 
and scholars of public affairs, and other related 
fields and professions, need to recognize that the 
pathways to administrative evil, while some- 
times built from the outside by seductive leaders, 
often emanate from within and can lead any 
professional down a surprisingly familiar route: 
from focusing on the job at hand, to a moral 
inversion, then to complicity in crimes against 
humanity. While the concept of administrative 
evil does not preclude the possibility of ethical 
organizations, it does suggest that public admin- 
istrators must also, and primarily, cultivate a 
historical consciousness and awareness of sur- 
plus populations and the potential for evil on 
the part of the state and its agents: a societal 
role and identity infused not just with personal 
and professional ethics but also with a social and 
political conscious — a public ethics — that can see 
beyond the mask of administrative evil and 
refuse to act as its accomplice. 
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Synonyms 


Adjudications; Adjudicatory hearings; Adjudica- 
tory proceedings; Evidentiary hearings; Formal 
adjudications; Trial-type hearings 


Definition 


Administrative hearings are trial-like procedures 
federal and state administrative agencies use to 
adjudicate disputes between government agencies 
and the general public. The outcomes of adminis- 
trative hearings, “administrative orders,” resolve 
disputed facts, apply agency policies to 
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individuals’ and businesses’ circumstances, deter- 
mine policy in regard to a specific factual setting, 
and order compliance with laws and regulations 
(West’s Encyclopedia of American Law 1998). 


Introduction 


Administrative agencies conduct most of their 
work through informal procedures, such as han- 
dling applications for government benefits or pro- 
cessing tax returns. However, anyone who objects 
to an administrative agency’s informal decision 
can request an administrative hearing. For exam- 
ple, people who feel agency standards are unclear 
or a decision violates their rights are entitled to 
have their objections heard before an administra- 
tive agency tribunal. Furthermore, if they are not 
satisfied with the outcome of the administrative 
hearing, the decision can be appealed to the 
agency head, review board, or commission or 
challenged in court, a process known as “judicial 
review” (West’s Encyclopedia of American Law 
1998). 


The Administrative Procedure Act 
of 1946 


The Administrative Procedure Act (APA) 
(5 U.S.C.A §§ 551-706) imposes uniform proce- 
dural requirements on most federal agencies and 
requires agencies to separate the judicial function 
from other administrative functions, including 
rulemaking. The APA provides the default pro- 
cedures agencies must follow, including those for 
conducting administrative hearings — unless an 
agency’s enabling statute requires other proce- 
dures (Cole and Shedd 2014). When the Congress 
stipulates in the enabling statute or elsewhere that 
an administrative adjudication must be formal, the 
agency must adhere to procedures outlined in the 
APA by holding trial-type hearings, known as 
“formal hearings.” However, if the Congress has 
not specified that formal adjudications be used, 
agencies may hold “informal hearings.” Informal 
hearings comprise a significant portion of admin- 
istrative hearings (Mullins 2004). The APA does 
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not prescribe specific procedures for informal 
hearings, but constitutional due process rights 
and the right of courts to overturn agency actions 
that abuse discretion, violate the law, or are arbi- 
trary or capricious, establish minimum standards 
for such hearings (Gellhorn and Levin 2006; 
Goostree and Greenfield 2003). 

Administrative hearings closely resemble court 
hearings. Like court hearings, administrative 
hearings are overseen by hearing officers who 
decide disputed issues with respect to specific 
parties, decide contested facts, apply the law to 
the facts, and conclude with an issuance of an 
order. However, administrative hearings differ 
from judicial hearings in several important ways. 
Administrative hearings often involve no adverse 
party; the applicant is the only party to the hearing 
with no one appearing on behalf of the agency to 
defend its denial of benefits or licensure. Also, 
unlike courtroom judges, the administrative 
hearing officer has a duty to assist the applicant 
in making his or her case (Funk and Seamon 
2006). Civil and criminal courts embrace broader 
subject matter than administrative agency tribu- 
nals who concentrate on narrow activities such as 
benefits conferred by the government or a set of 
closely related economic activities. Finally, 
administrative courts mainly focus on assessing 
penalties for the violation of administrative or 
statutory regulations (Goostree and Greenfield 
2003). 


Administrative Law Judges 


Hearing officers who preside over formal hearings 
are called “administrative law judges” (ALJs), 
and hearing officers who preside over informal 
hearings are called “administrative judges” 
(AJs). Administrative law judges are appointed 
through a professional merit system based on 
their performance on a competitive examination 
and often their experience with a particular regu- 
latory program (Gellhorn and Levin 2006). 
Although an employee of the agency, an adminis- 
trative law judge is responsible for conducting 
formal proceedings, interpreting the law, applying 
agency regulations, and carrying out the policies 
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of the agency in the course of administrative adju- 
dications (Mullins 2004). Therefore, to ensure 
their ability to make fair and unbiased decisions, 
administrative law judges have statutory protec- 
tions to ensure their independence. They are ten- 
ured employees who may not be assigned to 
perform duties inconsistent with their judicial 
functions (Gellhorn and Levin 2006). In addition, 
administrative law judges are not subject to most 
of the managerial controls which can be applied to 
other federal agency employees. For example, 
they are not subject to performance appraisals, 
and their compensation is determined by the rec- 
ommendation of an independent agency, the 
Office of Personnel Management. Also, the 
agency can only take disciplinary action against 
an administrative law judge when good cause 1s 
established in proceedings before the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board (Mullins 2004). 

In instances where the APA does not apply or 
where statutes specify otherwise, informal hear- 
ings are presided over by administrative judges 
who do not enjoy the same statutory protections as 
ALJs. However, agencies accord administrative 
judges a fair degree of independence and house 
them in independent organizations separate from 
the rest of the agency (Mullins 2004). 

The powers of federal administrative law 
judges are defined in the APA, in the respective 
agency enabling acts, and in the procedural regu- 
lations promulgated by the agency. Thus, the spe- 
cific duties of an ALJ vary widely among agencies 
(The Free Dictionary 2015). The APA authorizes 
administrative law judges to (a) administer oaths 
and affirmations, (b) issue subpoenas, (c) rule on 
offers of proof and receive relevant evidence, 
(d) take depositions or have depositions taken, 
(e) regulate the course of the hearing, (f) hold 
conferences for settlement or simplification of 
issues, (g) inform the parties about options for 
alternative dispute resolution and encourage its 
use, (h) require at least one representative for 
each party who has authority to negotiate resolu- 
tions of issues to attend any conference, 
(1) dispose of procedural requests or similar mat- 
ters, (j) make or recommend decisions, and 
(k) take other actions authorized by agency rules 
consistent with the APA (Mullins 2004). 
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Prehearing Procedures 


Unlike most civil court cases, pretrial discov- 
ery, the opportunity for the respondents to dis- 
cover the evidence against them, is not 
available for all administrative adjudications. 
Apart from the Freedom of Information Act, 
the APA contains no provisions relating to dis- 
covery against the agency, although it gives 
parities a limited right to obtain subpoenas 
against third parties. Likewise, many agencies 
enabling statutes fail to explicitly address dis- 
covery. Thus, some agency’s procedures con- 
tain broad discovery provisions similar to those 
used in federal judicial courts, while others 
provide only limited opportunities for discov- 
ery. However, most formal administrative hear- 
ings are preceded by an investigation conducted 
by agency staff who are obligated to collect 
relevant information and evidence on behalf of 
all parties. If the investigation is thorough, it 
can serve as a proxy for discovery (Gellhorn 
and Levin 2006). 

Administrative law judges prepare for pre- 
hearing conferences by reviewing the record to 
become familiar with the pleadings and the facts 
of the conference (Mullins 2004). During this 
phase, the hearing officer assesses the possibility 
of negotiating a settlement through alternative 
dispute resolution (ADR) techniques such as 
mediation or arbitration. In very simple cases, 
settlements can be negotiated during a conference 
call among all parties. More complex cases 
require an in-person prehearing conference during 
which the administrative law judges lay the 
groundwork for the hearing by identifying the 
issues and disputes to be resolved, arranging pre- 
trial discovery (if it is available), establishing 
deadlines for the exchange of information and 
proposed evidence, and developing ground rules 
for the hearing. Regardless of the methods used, 
presiding officers prepare a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings and a pretrial conference report with a 
list of parties who appeared, agreements reached, 
and rulings made. If pretrial discovery is avail- 
able, in addition to requiring the parties to submit 
information, hearing officers may rely on sub- 
poenas, dispositions, physical and mental 
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examinations, etc., to obtain the information 
needed to decide the case (Mullins 2004). 

The APA affords parties who appear for fed- 
eral administrative hearings the right to notice of 
the hearing’s date, time, and location, the statue 
involved, and the factual disputes to be decided 
(CQ Press 2012), the right to counsel, and the 
right to confront and cross-examine witnesses 
(The Free Dictionary 2015). The administrative 
law judge is responsible for providing timely 
notice to all parties with apparent interest in the 
case. Since administrative hearings may affect a 
broad spectrum of individuals and groups, in 
addition to contacting particular people, ade- 
quate notice may require the administrative law 
judge to contact industry representatives, profes- 
sional associations, and other groups directly 
affected by the proceeding. Effective notice 
may require publication of notice in publicans 
that reach the general public such as the Federal 
Register, trade journals, and media outlets 
(Mullins 2004). 


The Hearing 


The procedures used to adjudicate claims or cases 
vary widely across agencies (West’s Encyclopedia 
of American Law 1998), depending on whether 
the APA applies, the enabling statute, and agency 
procedures. Although many agency hearings fol- 
low an adversarial format, many administrative 
hearings, especially informal hearings, are not 
structured as adversary contests with presiding 
officers serve as referees. Hearings regarding wel- 
fare and benefit claims are often “inquisitorial” 
with the administrative judge questioning wit- 
nesses and eliciting relevant facts. In other situa- 
tions, such as initial licensing cases, the 
administrative judge may simply certify a record 
that is then provided to agency heads and then 
issue a tentative decision subject to comment by 
the parties (Gellhorn and Levin 2006). 

Formal administrative hearings resemble 
courtroom trials, are open to the public, and are 
conducted in an official manner (CQ Press 2012). 
Such hearings generally include the following 
elements: 
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(a) Convening the hearing — the administrative 
law judge convenes the hearing by announc- 
ing the title of the case and instructing the 
parties concerning the hearing format and pro- 
cedures. Formal administrative hearings are 
recorded verbatim to ensure an accurate 
record (Mullins 2004). 

(b) Opening statements — the complainant, often 
the agency, and respondent are represented by 
the counsel who establish the relief requested, 
provide an overview of the evidence and other 
relevant matters, and later introduce testi- 
mony and exhibits (Gellhorn and Levin 
2006; Mullins 2004). 

(c) Direct presentations — the parties present 
their cases in a predetermined order. Typi- 
cally, the party with the burden of persuasion 
or proof makes the first presentation, 
followed by persons in support of his or her 
position. The opposing party and his or her 
supporters then present their case, followed 
by other interested parties (Gellhorn and 
Levin 2006). 

(d) Cross-examination — the order of cross- 
examination is determined by the adminis- 
trative law judge. Following the initial 
cross-examination by all adverse parties, 
redirect examination on matters brought 
out by the cross-examination occurs (Mullins 
2004). 

(e) Administrative law judge questioning — 
administrative law judges take a more active 
role in the hearings than courtroom judges 
because they are responsible for developing 
an accurate and complete record. To develop 
a complete record, the administrative law 
judge may actively question the parities and 
witnesses throughout the hearing. The 
administrative law judge identifies gaps in 
the record and insists they be filled. The 
administrative law judge also questions or 
cross-examines witnesses, calls additional 
witnesses when necessary, or raises impor- 
tant matters not covered adequately by the 
parties. Due to the administrative law judge’s 
affirmative duty to try a case fairly, he or she 
may require the parties to provide additional 
oral or written information on germane issues 


(f) 
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or points or may even direct counsel to 
research a question of law and policy 
(Mullins 2004). 

Decision — the record is closed when the hear- 
ing ends. Each party then submits a memoran- 
dum to the administrative law judge and 
responds to the other side’s presentations 
(CQ Press 2012). Unlike a trial, an adminis- 
trative hearing has no jury; therefore, admin- 
istrative law judges make both factual 
determinations and legal decisions based 
upon the evidence presented and the law 
governing the dispute (The Free Dictionary 
2015). 

Shortly following the hearing, the adminis- 
trative law judge issues a decision, usually 
with written findings and a written opinion. 
This decision may be in the form of an admin- 
istrative order that resolves a specific dispute 
or violations of law (CQ Press 2012). An 
administrative law judge’s decision may be 
either an initial or recommended decision. 
An initial decision becomes the final agency 
action, unless it is reviewed by an agency head 
or appeals board, while a recommended deci- 
sion must be considered and acted upon by the 
agency leadership before it takes effect 
(Gellhorn and Levin 2006). Gellhorn and 
Levin (2006) note that if the proceedings 
involve routine application of settled princi- 
ples to a particular fact situation, it is efficient 
to let administrative law judges’ decisions 
become final without review by agency 
heads. However, when a proceeding is a “test 
case” to develop policy in an unsettled area, 
the use of a recommended decision assures 
that top administrators will review the deci- 
sion and consider the policy implications of 
the case. 


(g) Appeal — after the agency order has been 


served, the parities may appeal the decision 
to the agency review board or commission or 
the agency head. If the review uncovers omis- 
sions in the record, inappropriate procedures, 
insufficient evidence, or other inadequacies, 
frequently the case must be returned to the 
ALJ for correction or supplemental action 
(Mullins 2004). 


Administrative Hearing 


After this review, the agency may adopt the 
administrative law judge’s decision, reject it, or 
return it for further consideration. At this point, 
the agency’s determination of the facts of the case 
is considered final (CQ Press 2012). However, the 
agency’s decision is also subject to review by the 
courts. Courts can invalidate or return decisions 
that do not conform to agency procedures, rules 
for notice, evidence, or cross-examination or are 
based on insufficient evidence or other inadequa- 
cies (Funk and Seamon 2006; Mullins 2004). 


Conclusion 


Annually, considerably more administrative hear- 
ings are held in the USA than courtroom trials. 
Administrative hearings are convened to adjudi- 
cate a wide swath of issues, ranging from individ- 
ual claims for government benefits to disputes 
about what business mergers will violate antitrust 
rulings (The Free Dictionary 2015), giving them 
far-reaching influence over American life. Critics 
of the agency adjudication process, and adminis- 
trative hearings in particular, argue that they vio- 
late core constitutional rights. Administrative 
hearings conducted by officers employed by the 
agency for which they adjudicate violate the con- 
stitutional principle of an independent judiciary. 
The current law allows agency heads and top 
administrators to rule on appeals for cases 
they initiated. Furthermore, critics challenge the 
notion that administrative law judges can be 
independent — even with the statutory protections 
Congress affords them. Furthermore, if people 
are not satisfied with the outcome of the adminis- 
trative hearing, the decision can be appealed to the 
agency head, agency review board, or agency 
commission, or the decision can be challenged in 
court, a process known as “judicial review” 
(West’s Encyclopedia of American Law 1998). 
The administrative judges who conduct informal 
hearings are often lower-level agency employees 
who lack the expertise and judicial experience 
needed to skillfully run hearings. Furthermore, 
administrative judges enjoy fewer protections 
than administrative law judges severely com- 
promising their independence. Both types of 
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judges are considered to operate under pressures 
that judges in the civil and criminal court systems 
would not tolerate. Suggested remedies for 
strengthening the administrative hearing process 
include shifting the administrative hearings back 
to the jurisdiction of Article HII courts and adding 
additional procedures to the informal hearing pro- 
cess (Postell 2014). 


Cross-References 


Administrative and Judicial Due Process 
Administrative Procedure 

Constitutional Law and Public Administration 
Legislative Oversight of Bureaucracy 
Legislative Power 
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Synonyms 


Crime control; Criminal justice; Due process; 
Restorative justice 


Definition 


The activity and structureof the justice system 
encompass the courts, police, and correctional 
systems charged with ensuring punishment of 
criminals and safety for the community. 


Introduction: Early Historical 
Applications 


In looking at the historical practices of the 
administration of justice, one would be remiss 
if they did not highlight how the criminal 
justice system has been disproportionally rep- 
resentative of African Americans and Latinos. 
Since the turn of the nineteenth century and 
the formation of the United States’ criminal 
justice system, the concept of law and order 
was primarily predicated in ensuring that Afri- 
can slaves and subsequently freed slaves 
understood their place within the context of 
society. This ideology was extended to other 
ethnic groups primarily in urban areas through- 
out the United States. Justice administration 
defined, though varying in context and practice 
from state to state and country to country, is 
the activity and structure of the justice system 
encompassing the courts, police, and correc- 
tional systems (Aman and Mayton 2001). It 
further provides a legislative body authority 
over the practices used to ensure that justice 
is administered equitably. 


Administrative Justice 


As the United States is governed by the Con- 
stitution, much of what the layperson sees in rela- 
tion to public policy and criminal justice is 
directly related to the rules of law and its applica- 
tions. Prior to the implementation of the Consti- 
tution, the country was managed by the Articles of 
Confederation (Carp and Stidham 1990) which 
did not allow for a separation of executive and 
legislative powers. This proved to create issues in 
early attempts at administrative processes; hence, 
the early framers proceeded with the creation of 
the Constitution. 

Though society has seen progression in the last 
200 years, we continue to see areas of concern as it 
relates to not only the justice system but the judi- 
cial processes as well. As one of the five major 
institutions of social control, the justice adminis- 
tration, or criminal justice component, was a soci- 
etal attempt in ensuring public safety, protection, 
and accountability for those who violated not only 
societal norms but codified laws. 

Where historically the debate has often 
reflected its application and whom was impacted 
more, we continue to see disproportionate arrests 
and convictions. Understanding that as an institu- 
tion of social control the charge is to maintain law 
and order within a society, but to what extent? 
Justice administration in theory is the balance or 
fairness in the process of addressing societal ills 
without appearing impartial or biased. Robinson 
(2009) further discusses how assuring the scales 
of justice are not imbalanced and that all persons 
are treated fairly is critical. 

Though distinctively defining justice or the 
administration of justice has baffled philosophers 
dating back to ancient Greece (Owen et al. 2012), 
throughout its evolution, many to date simply 
view it as being achieved through a set of policies 
and laws. How does justice impact not only me 
but my community, society, and the environment? 
It is solely not limited to crime and punishment 
but many of the systemic issues we see in educa- 
tion, healthcare, and employment and income 
inequality. 

Justice administration or the commonly 
referenced application of it within the criminal 
justice system far extends that area, and we see it 
being referenced in procedural justice, social 
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justice, and individualized justice. The adminis- 
tration of justice impacts all in any particular 
society. 


Views of Justice 


Throughout the history of the American justice 
system, we have seen a continuous shift in how 
the concept of justice should be applied. In the 
same tone, Americans are quick to want individ- 
uals who commit crimes punished but then want 
to ensure that no bias has occurred. Some prefer 
harsher and swifter punishments as often 
discussed by nineteenth-century classical socio- 
logical theorists. For others, they prefer to address 
crime and punishment by guaranteeing that more 
therapeutic/vocational approaches are available to 
offenders working toward reintegrating back into 
society. 

The main conflict is ensuring the efficacy of the 
process while maintaining the public’s confidence 
in punishing those guilty of crimes. According to 
Harrigan (2000), “justice is served neither if a 
guilty person is let go nor if an innocent person 
is punished” (p. 35). Allowing officers to have 
wide policing discretion for the purposes of fight- 
ing crime may sound good to some, but then some 
of the liberties that many Americans enjoy may be 
impacted and sacrificed. 

The continued work toward balancing the jus- 
tice system is an evolving process. The justice 
network must strive to achieve balance between 
fighting crime, punishing the correct perpetrators, 
and safeguarding that we do justice for victims. 
Though the scales of justice do sway back and 
forth, particularly resulting from societal pres- 
sures, political agendas, and trends in crime pat- 
terns, rebalancing the “system” must occur 
periodically so that the community has faith in 
the process. 


Models of Justice 
There has always been tension between those who 


subscribe to the crime control model versus the 
due process model. The crime control model is 
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charged with protecting the community. This is 
achieved by lowering crime by any means within 
the confines of the law. Unfortunately, this at 
times means that innocent persons are convicted 
as well. The primary objective is safety first, with 
other elements of due process coming after. 

Due process subscribes to the notion that all 
procedural components are in place and that all 
individual liberties have been adhered to with no 
violations. In this instance, sometimes the guilty 
may go free due to some constitutional violation 
that has taken place. 

Despite the various differences in how each 
model is conceptualized and applied, both do 
view justice as an outcome. Looking at models 
politically, Democrats have historically viewed 
justice more liberally and subscribe to the due 
process model, whereas Republicans have been 
more conservative in their approaches to justice 
and are more aligned with the crime control 
model. 

Understanding that the practice of justice does 
stem from legislative powers and the laws pro- 
duced, partisan-controlled houses could influence 
the direction of the administration of justice for a 
particular period. Partisan politics aside, when 
there appears to be an increase in crime, especially 
violent crimes, the public and its elected officials 
sway away from due process ideologies and 
push for more “get tough” approaches to fighting 
crime. 

Presidential policies on crime and justice 
stems back to the 1960s when President Richard 
Nixon, a Republican, enacted the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Street Act of 1968. 
Prior to the 1960s, crime or the administration 
of justice (minus Federal offenses) was more of a 
local matter and dealt with by municipalities as 
opposed to the broader sword of the Federal 
government. “Street crimes” during those 
periods were not a major concern for Federal 
politicians, let alone the Commander in Chief. 
Under Nixon’s administration, the shift in the 
judiciary began as he moved toward appointing 
more conservative-minded judges that would be 
hard on crime (Mays and Ruddell 2008). Despite 
the intention to address criminality, this was also 
an attempt at the time to address the social unrest 
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and nationwide activism protesting the Vietnam 
War and social injustices affecting many 
communities. 

Thirty years late during the 1990s, under Pres- 
ident William J. Clinton’s administration, a Dem- 
ocrat, he dealt with one of the major crimes waves 
in US history. His approach was to be tough on 
crime more than any Democrat or Republican 
prior to him. This was directly resulting from the 
War on Drugs and the drug crime wave of the mid 
to late 1980s. Hence, the United States saw a rise 
in criminal convictions particularly for drug- 
related offenses. Under his administration, he 
made significant expansions of the war on crime, 
drugs, and terrorism (Robinson 2009). In 1994, 
President Clinton signed the Violent Crime Con- 
trol and Law Enforcement Act and, in 1996, the 
Antiterrorism and Effective Death Penalty Act. 
These two examples of legislation pushed for 
harsher sentences with limited appeals, particu- 
larly for the death penalty cases on the Federal 
level (Maybrey 2005). 

Twenty years later (2000s), we have now seen 
a shift in some of the drug-related convictions that 
were a direct result of mandatory minimum sen- 
tencing practices that convicted individuals (even 
first-time offenders) to long prison sentences. The 
unfortunate reality is that regardless to what 
model one sides with, some individuals will go 
free who possibly do not deserve to, where others 
are convicted just the same. 


Restorative Justice 


A practice where the offender, victim, and com- 
munity come together to restore some sense of 
normalcy and healing for the victim and account- 
ability for the offender. Though communities are 
more inclined to view this approach as more con- 
ducive for juveniles and financial reparations, it 
also proves beneficial to assist in helping victims 
deal with being victimized. 

Though not always appropriate for all circum- 
stances, it has been used with some success in 
various types of offenses. In such cases, the victim 
and offender must have gone through a series of 
sessions to ensure both are prepared in meeting 
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since their first encounter. Coming together to 
address the crime and for the offender conveying 
a sincere apology can go a long way in the healing 
process for a victim and possibly impacting legal 
actions. Haley (1986) states that for the apology, it 
can be powerful enough to render further legal 
action unnecessary. 


Ideological Justice 


Looking at justice administration through the lens 
of one’s ideological beliefs, also supported by 
government policy, is often the approach most 
Americans use in adopting their positions on 
how justice is managed throughout society. 
Granted, there are many ideologies that are 
represented in any given society, the objective or 
goal is to find a common place where the diversity 
of society can be captured. Not an easy task, this 
becomes the continuous and daunting task as 
society’s change, ideological beliefs shift, coupled 
with cultural views and norms. 


Justice Inequality 


Understanding that there is no perfect society, 
albeit, within the United States or abroad, the 
administration of justice at best works in 
ensuring that equitable justice practices occur 
within the system to maintain that all of its 
citizens are being treated fairly, despite their 
actions or disagreements within a particularly 
society. Though historically, since the concep- 
tion of this great land, we have seen bias, 
prejudice, and racism at its ugliest points in 
modern-day society. 

Discrimination in justice administration is not 
just reflective of abusive policing practices but all 
aspects of the criminal justice system. From the 
initial arrest, through post convictions, to place- 
ments into prisons, we see systemic flaws at every 
phase that impacts individuals, families, and even 
the communities they represent. 

Often debated is whether we need to address 
the continued discriminatory practices by 
some law enforcement officials, or should the 
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legislation be revised, or should there be more 
training for our law enforcement officials? Is 
there a perception that people of color are more 
prone to criminality or violence, or is that a com- 
monly themed media perpetuation? Russell 
(1998) argued this point in the 1990s where tele- 
vision images and programming heavily 
portrayed African Americans in a deviant manner. 
A constant barrage of negative images and char- 
acter depictions gets imbedded in the minds and 
consciousness of those who view them, even for 
African American’s themselves. Viewing certain 
negative characters in various media outlets, with 
no real interaction with described ethnic groups, 
one formulates their opinions and stereotypes 
based on those characterizations. 

Some of the fear that we see directed toward 
African Americans or Latinos is heavily 
influenced by media outlets that have incredible 
reach or deeply rooted racially motivated beliefs 
stemming back from the slave codes and Jim 
Crow. Knowing that early in this country’s his- 
tory, the justice system did not view Africans, or 
their many descendants today, as a human; it is not 
inconceivable to see how certain segments in 
society view African Americans unfavorably, 
despite having the nation’s first biracial (African 
American and Caucasian) president. 

Despite some of the noted disproportionality in 
arrests and convictions historically, the justice 
system is an evolving process that strives toward 
an equitable system where the scales are actually 
balanced. As with most systems, changes and 
shifts take time, and the justice system is no 
different. 


Conclusion 


In looking at justice administration from various 
perspectives and philosophical approaches, where 
faults are apparent, this system still works at 
ensuring that unbiased justice is practiced 
throughout the United States. As a model for 
even countries abroad, our system works hard in 
this regard. The complexity of the various com- 
ponents within the system is where it becomes 
unnerving as they operate independently but 
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then rely on each other to keep the flow or process 
moving forward. 

As previously discussed, though we have seen 
racial disparities and biases in the criminal 
justice system, those are not solely areas that 
are affected. We see how justice applies in all 
areas of our social institutions. As one of the 
major institutions of social control, it feeds into 
other areas as well which makes it incredibly 
impactful. 

As the system continues to work toward 
addressing some of its systemic issues related to 
racism and discriminatory practices, especially 
toward marginalized groups and communities, it 
will improve. The justice system is an entity that is 
influenced by the legislators and the laws they 
pass. Depending on their ideological views of 
justice, it will ultimately determine how it is car- 
ried out in everyday life. 
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Synonyms 


ALJs; Judges of Specialized Jurisdiction; Social 
Security Administrative Law Judges 


Definition 


An administrative law judge (ALJ) is a trial court 
judge that resolves claims/disputes involving 
administrative law within certain agencies 
(federal or state, depending on the particular 
judge). 


Introduction 


A standing debate in American politics and the 
role of bureaucrats within American politics 
involves the role of administrative law judges: 
are they bureaucrats or are they traditional judges? 
While the jury is still somewhat mixed, Taratoot 
and Howard (2011) find evidence that the role of 
an administrative law judge (ALJ) encompasses 
both bureaucrats and judges, at least with regard 
to the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). 
On the one hand, ALJs are employed as bureau- 
crats and are encouraged to help ensure that indi- 
viduals comply with federal agency regulations. 
On the other hand, the fact that an ALJ is a judge 
mandates that ALJs have some degree of indepen- 
dence from interference from other political 
actors. In order to begin to answer this question, 
one needs to know about the role of ALJs in 
society more generally, as well as to understand 
how they came about, as well as their functions 
and organization, both at the federal and state 
levels. 


Administrative Law Judges and Politics 


In this entry, I discuss the following things: 
who administrative judges are and their role in 
federal government, the history of ALJs in the 
US federal government, evidence on the degree 
that ALJs act (and/or have the ability to act) polit- 
ically, and conclude with discussion with admin- 
istrative law judges at the US subnational (i.e., 
state) level. I ultimately conclude that the power 
of ALJs is relatively extensive (if not absolute); 
I describe evidence that suggests that ALJs have 
the ability to act politically much of the time, and 
often do act politically, and describe recent 
changes to state ALJs that encourage increased 
levels of professionalism and independence 
among ALJs in states. 


Who Are Administrative Law Judges? 
What Do They Do in the Federal 
Government? 


Evidence is in fact fairly clear that ALJs share 
characteristics with both bureaucrats and federal 
judges. Similar to bureaucrats, they are employed 
through the Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM) and must pass civil service exams to 
obtain the job and to receive various types of 
promotions; these are done to ensure that ALJs 
are qualified and understand the legal areas that 
they will be ruling on. The requirements include 
both a 4-h written examination and an oral exam- 
ination. On the other hand, compared with bureau- 
crats who generally are paid through the agency 
that they work for, ALJs actually get paid and 
promoted through the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. In some regards, this is quite useful for 
increasing an administrative law judge’s political 
independence, as it ensures that these judges are 
not able to be fired or have their pay reduced by 
the particular agency that they work for (Taratoot 
and Howard 2011, p. 835). 

An important implication of the fact that ALJs 
are not hired by the agency is that they are actually 
merit-appointed-based judges and serve a unique 
role in the United States by virtue of being 
selected purely on the basis of merit. In fact, this 
makes ALJs more akin to civil law judges in a 
comparative perspective, where judges are 
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generally given a code to apply to specific sets of 
cases and are promoted primarily via a merit- 
based, test-based system. Consequently, this sim- 
ilarity to civil law judges makes administrative 
law judges unique in the US perspective. 

Also, importantly, decisions by administrative 
law judges are not reviewed directly by an Article 
III court (generally a US court of appeals three- 
judge panel but this depends on the federal 
agency) (see Ringquist and Emmert 1999), 
but, rather, are reviewed by an agency head 
(or commission), which then gets reviewed by 
some type of Article III court. As a result, this 
puts ALJs in a position where they are not directly 
held accountable by an Article III court but whose 
decisions can be directly overturned by a commis- 
sion (or agency head, depending on the particular 
agency that an ALJ is working in). However, 
similarly to an Article HI judge, the agency head 
cannot remove an ALJ, unless an ALJ is being 
fired for cause, which can additionally be 
reviewed by a US district court judge. In practice, 
this arrangement gives quasi-lifetime protection 
to administrative law judges in a way that many 
other judges, who are part of an Article I tribunal 
(this includes ALJs), do not. This system is in 
contrast to that of magistrates or bankruptcy 
judges, who served fixed terms (bankruptcy 
judges and magistrates serve 14-year terms). 

ALJs, in the US constitutional perspective, are 
considered to be Article I judges (created by legis- 
lature rather than created directly by virtue of the 
Constitution, as is the case for Article III judges), 
although ALJs have a relatively large amount of 
freedom from political interference compared with 
many other types of Article I judges. ALJs, in 
particular, have a role that is similar to that of a 
US district court judge, where an ALJ has the 
power to rule of the admissibility of evidence, 
regulate all administrative hearings, and make deci- 
sions regarding claims against an agency, although 
they do not generally have the power to forcibly 
sanction an agency (unless Congress specifies oth- 
erwise). Ifan ALJ was to recommend a sanction or 
enforcement against an agency, the case would go 
to a US district court, for full adjudication. 

The federal government has approximately 
1,800 ALJs across 24 separate agencies 
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(FedScope 2012), although the Social Security 
Administration has a majority of these 1,800 
ALJs in the federal government. Most agencies, 
specifically, only have several dozen ALJs 
working at a given time, although they can 
request additional ALJs, on a temporary basis 
(up to 6 months at time), from the Office of 
Personnel Management. The role of an ALJ is 
to serve as an independent arbiter in adjudica- 
tion. Unlike Article III (and most other Article I) 
judges, administrative law judges also have the 
ability to rule on hypothetical cases, or ones that 
do not constitute “cases and controversies,” in 
an Article III definition. This gives administra- 
tive law judges a unique ability to shape law in 
an especially large way, as it allows administra- 
tive law judges to make rulings on a variety of 
admuinistrative-related issues. On the other hand, 
administrative judges do not have the ability to 
overrule decisions made by either the legislative 
or executive branch (Baum 2009; Moliterno 
2006). 

According to sections 553—559 of Title V in the 
US Code, in order to be an ALJ, a candidate must 
be able to comply with the following require- 
ments: (a) must be a licensed attorney who has 
passed the bar exam in a state, in the District of 
Columbia, or in Puerto Rico; (b) must have 
7 years of active experience as a trial attorney in 
litigation and/or administrative law; and (c) must 
pass an exam relating to the duties of an adminis- 
trative law judge. Interestingly, these require- 
ments are more than that for most Article III 
judges and are similar to that of other specialized 
judges (regardless of Article III or Article I-based 
specialized judges). In effect, what this means 1s 
that ALJs are likely to have high levels of experi- 
ence and a specialized skill set in administrative 
law (Miller and Curry 2009, 2013). This effect 
may have other important implications with 
regard to judicial behavior, which is mostly, as 
of now, unknown (Baum 2009). 


Political History of ALJs 


The idea of an administrative law judge initially 
came into existence in 1946, with the passage of 
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the Administrative Procedures Act (APA). The 
APA specifically designates that administrative 
law judges are to be hired and promoted in terms 
of pay and responsibilities, via a merit-based sys- 
tem, thus making them (uniquely) the only set of 
judges in the United States that are hired and 
promoted based primarily on a merit-based sys- 
tem. The primary reason that Congress set up 
administrative law judges to work this way in 
the APA was the fact that they would be working 
primarily for an institution, rather than for a par- 
ticular presidential administration. In so doing, 
Congress sets up ALJs to be a quasi-independent 
part of the executive branch but that could only be 
removed by a president or an administration for 
proper cause. 

What the 1946 APA does, which is quite 
innovative with regard to bureaucratic admin- 
istrations, is it creates two types of agency 
actions: rulemaking (quasi-legislative) and 
adjudication (quasi-judicial). The importance 
of this split is that the quasi-judicial portion 
or the ALJs are responding primarily to 
requests regarding the application of agency 
rules, rather than primarily ruling on larger 
statutory or constitutional questions, although 
their decisions do have real-world impact on 
public decisions, such as enforcement of vari- 
ous types of policies, including energy policy, 
environmental policy, as well as the distribu- 
tion of social security benefits, among a vari- 
ety of other things. 

More recently, ALJs have received more de 
facto power, as their role has changed to some 
degree. At least at the federal level, many 
ALJs are dealing with benefit and enforcement 
of regulation cases that occur almost like that 
of a trial against the US government. While 
this has enhanced the power of ALJs, as 
Skoler (1982) notes, this has also made the 
position somewhat more problematic in a nor- 
mative sense, in that their decisions are more 
likely to be final. 


Evidence Regarding ALJ Decisionmaking 

While relatively little evidence exists regarding 
the degree that administrative law judges act polit- 
ically with regard to the decisions that they make, 
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some evidence does exist. Notably, Taratoot 
(2014) finds evidence suggesting that ALJs 
respond to cases in a similar manner to that of 
Article III federal district court judges, in that they 
are influenced in some degree by ideology but are 
primarily influenced by other factors, including 
characteristics of litigants, as well as facts related 
to individual cases. In one regard, this is some- 
what surprising in that administrative law judges 
do not have complete independence as they are 
Article I judges, although they do have a greater 
degree of independence from the agency that they 
work for compared with most Article I judges, 
given that they are not employed through the 
agency itself. 

In many cases, given the language regarding 
statutes that ALJs frequently must interpret, 
Taratoot (2014) speculates that ALJs actually 
have substantial independence regarding their 
interpretation of administrative procedure and 
congressional statutes that relate to specific agen- 
cies they are designated to work on. However, 
because ALJs are at least part bureaucrat, Con- 
gress also has substantial ability to constrain ALJs 
if they choose to do so. Because ALJs have the 
freedom to rule on cases and are difficult to 
remove from their positions unless for cause 
(which is not defined by Congress), they likely 
have more of an ability to act “politically,” at least 
in a theoretical sense, compared with other types 
of judges. 

Also importantly, evidence also exists that may 
be unusual for federal boards to routinely overrule 
ALJ decisions (Taratoot 2013). Specifically, 
Taratoot finds, while examining decisions made 
by the political appointees of the National Labor 
Relations Board, that the decision made by an 
ALJ is much more likely to determine the out- 
come of an appeal to the political board, compared 
with the board members’ ideology. He finds these 
findings to hold regardless of whether the decision 
being reviewed is an “easy” decision or a “diffi- 
cult” decision, denoted by a combination of 
whether the full political board hears an appeal, 
as well as cases that “involved novel questions or 
set precedents that may be of substantial impor- 
tance in the future administration of the Act” 
(Cooke et al. 1995, p. 247). What Taratoot finds 
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specifically with regard to the NLRB is that 
approximately 66% of ALJ decisions are 
completely affirmed, whereas approximately 
16.5% are reversed (with 17% partially modified). 
Thus, it can be said that while the board is not 
simply a “rubber stamp” for an ALJ, it does not 
generally have an inclination to overrule the 
ALJ’s ruling either. Future work should examine 
the degree to which boards at other federal agen- 
cies (that have ALJs) have similar types of results 
in this regard. 

Yet, in some regards, at the same time, there are 
reasons to potentially expect that ALJs may be 
restricted, at least in some cases. Unlike Article II 
judges, their decisions do get reviewed from 
within the executive agency itself (Moliterno 
2006), which serves as some degree of a check 
against the agency. 


State ALJs 


Similar to the state and federal dual systems of 
judiciaries, many states also have their own 
administrative law judges, as a part of state admin- 
istrations. Like the fact that state courts vary 
highly in terms of professionalization as well as 
in the degree of independence that state court 
judges have, state ALJs vary significantly in 
terms of their ability to make independent deci- 
sions. In some states, such as California, the setup 
of ALJs is quite similar to that of the federal 
government, where ALJs are part of an agency 
but are employed and paid by a state agency 
similar to that of the OPM, in the federal govern- 
ment. On the other hand, other states, such as New 
Jersey, use a “central panel agency,” where admin- 
istrative law judges serve all agencies within a 
state rather than being assigned to an individual 
state agency to work for. Very little is known 
about the degree that state ALJs behave politi- 
cally, but given the research on state courts 
that finds large differences in political behavior 
among state high court justices, there are reasons 
to suspect that differences among institutions 
with regard to ALJs may similarly encourage 
(or discourage) varying types of political 
behavior. 
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As Hoberg (1994, 2001; see also Flanagan 
2005) notes, a central agency is a group of 
ALJs that are employed by a central office that 
preside over agency proceedings on as “as 
needed” basis. What this effectively means is 
that the agency gets ALJs that are appointed by 
a group other than the agency (similar to the 
federal system) that allows an ALJ to be impar- 
tial and to not worry about potentially being fired 
from her position if she rules against the agency, 
as she would not be hired by the particular 
agency that she would be working for (see 
Levinson 1981). 

Some evidence exists suggesting that central 
panel judges may be especially effective for state 
administrative law judiciaries for several reasons 
from a theoretical perspective. First, they provide 
an extra check against the firing of administrative 
law judges at the state level, who do not neces- 
sarily have the same level of protection as in the 
federal bureaucracy (Felter 2001). Rather, in 
most states that use central panels, there is a 
panel of judges that examine state ALJs on a 
performance-based metric, with the ability to 
fire ALJs that are not performing acceptably. 
This performance evaluation is completely sep- 
arate from the frequency that the ALJ rules in 
favor of (or opposed to) any particular agency 
that the judge is ruling with regard to. In 
other cases, states actually make an ALJ’s 
decision final (Flanagan 2005), where an 
agency has minimal ability to overrule an 
ALJ’s decision. On the other hand, in many 
instances, state make it easier to remove a case 
from a state administrative agency directly to 
an elected state judge (or federal judge in 
some instances) compared with the feasibility 
of doing so in a federal agency, where one 
must exhaust all appeals within an internal 
agency before going to an actual Article III 
court for adjudication. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, while much is still unknown about 


the degree that administrative law judges act polit- 
ically, what current evidence exists suggests that 
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across a variety of agencies, ALJs have the 
ability to act politically, both in terms of their 
own political viewpoints, as well as acting 
strategically toward a variety of other actors 
(the board that receives appeals from the ALJ, 
as well as the US courts of appeals), which 
suggests that ALJ decisionmaking is relatively 
similar to that of US district court judges and 
magistrates, who make a variety of decisions 
regarding the admissibility of evidence, as well 
as making direct decisions in some criminal 
cases (1.e., those that involve a bench trial), 
as well as all initial federal civil cases (except 
for those that qualify and receive a jury based 
on the Seventh Amendment — roughly 3% of 
those eligible cases do receive a jury) (see 
Klein 2002; Baum 2006, with regard to court 
of appeals judges). 

Of equal importance is the idea that an ALJ’s 
decision has a reasonable probability of surviv- 
ing review by a political board. This suggests 
that an ALJ’s decision has real “teeth” and is not 
hugely likely to be overruled. More specifically, 
this means that an ALJ’s decision has a reason- 
able probability of being final with regard to the 
interpretation of an administrative rule or a rem- 
edy to a violation of an administration rule. This 
finding is likely true both at the federal and at 
the state level, meaning that ALJs are becoming 
increasingly professionalized and relied on 
across several layers of the judiciary. In short, 
the importance of ALJs and the potential for 
ALJs to act politically may increase over time, 
as they become more professionalized (Baum 
2009; Squire 2008). Finally, the role of ALJs 
seems to be shifting in states to a more profes- 
sionalized form of ALJ, giving administrative 
law judges a greater ability to act politically in 
the future, similarly to the discussion given to 
federal ALJs. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative process 


Definition 


Administrative procedure relates to the methods 
and processes before administrative agencies, as 
distinguished from judicial procedure, which 
applies to courts. The administrative procedure 
can be defined as a succession of acts and opera- 
tions issued or performed by an administrative 
body on its own motion or upon request, in order 
to adjudicate on rights, interests, and obligations 
of parties of the procedure or decide based on 
the public interest, according to the laws and 
other regulations in force. There is no widely 
recognized definition of the administrative 
procedure — many General Administrative Proce- 
dure Acts (GAPAs) only refer to the term and 
do not define “administrative procedure” as 
such (except the German GAPA and the 
Portuguese GAPA). 


Introduction 


In all countries that are attentive to the idea that 
the public administration is bound by the rule of 
law and needs legitimation by the people, there is 
an ongoing debate about the importance of admin- 
istrative procedure (Pierce et al. 2009; Pinder 
2013a; Barnes 2010). 

The advantages of administrative procedure 
are well known: protection of rights of parties, 
information gathering, sound decision-making 
and thus an increase in the legitimacy of the final 
decision, and pre-litigation remedies. At disad- 
vantages, we can list the need for resources in 
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terms of time, personnel, and financing for an 
effective decision-making procedure. 

GAPAs were adopted all over the world: most 
European countries have such a procedural law, 
and then outside Europe, the GAPAs are to be 
found in the USA, Japan, South Korea, China, 
Taiwan, Chile, and Peru, just to name a few. In 
the formation of GAPAs in the world, we can 
identify three historical stages: the founding 
models were established in Spain (1889) and Aus- 
tria (1925) and the latter then inspiring other 
European countries. Postwar laws that also 
influenced other systems were adopted in the 
USA (1946) and Germany (1976). From the 
1990s on, the GAPAs have flourished, sometimes 
as a response to the need to reform former com- 
munist regimes in Eastern Europe. 


Administrative Procedure Versus Court 
Procedure. Hybrid Procedures: Tribunals 


First, we have to distinguish between administra- 
tive procedure and the procedure by which courts 
adjudicate on administrative acts (Auby 2014a). 
In the first one, administrative bodies are in charge 
with issuing administrative acts and then 
reviewing them through administrative appeal, 
on reasons of legality and/or opportunity 
(exercise of discretion). In the latter, the courts 
review administrative acts on legality reasons 
and only exceptionally on the use of discretion. 
Generally, the scope of the administrative proce- 
dure is wider than that of a court procedure. 

In most of the administrative systems, this 
distinction is strict and easy to understand, but 
recently there is a development called “‘tri- 
bunalization” which means that administrative 
procedures become more jurisdictionalized and 
tribunals that are in charge of such procedures 
are gaining more and more influence. In countries 
who experiment with tribunals and also have a 
GAPA (such as the USA), the GAPA also applies 
to quasi-judicial bodies (for instance, to adminis- 
trative law judges in the USA). 

A tribunal is an administrative body with 
quasi-judicial nature, a hybrid that aims at dealing 
with administrative disputes outside courts of law 
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but still assuring a proper and balanced protection 
of the rights of parties. Its main function is to 
adjudicate disputes between citizens and govern- 
mental agencies. Although tribunals adjudicate 
many more administrative disputes than courts, 
their role as “dispensers of administrative justice” 
(Cane 2009) receives relatively little scholarly 
attention. An effective administrative tribunal 
addresses in the same time the shortcomings of 
an administrative appeal procedure (lack of inde- 
pendence) and those of court proceedings (length, 
associated costs, in some cases lack of specializa- 
tion), providing for independent review and quick 
redress in (sometimes) less complex matters, 
which do not need the intervention of a court. 


Administrative Procedure: Phases 


The stages of administrative procedure follow 
the usual trajectory of a request from its formu- 
lation to its resolution and beyond. Depending 
on the way in which the administrative proce- 
dure laws are drafted, the content of the proce- 
dure may vary, but generally the following 
stages are considered to be part of all adminis- 
trative procedures: 


(a) Initiation/commencement. Generally, the 
administrative procedure is initiated by peti- 
tion/request addressed by an individual or a 
legal person to an administrative body or ex 
officio by an administrative body. Some- 
times, the obligation to initiate an adminis- 
trative procedure flows from the law or other 
legal norms that are binding on the 
administrative body. 

(b) Parties of procedure. Rules on how to inter- 
pret the notion of “party in the procedure,” 
“administrative body” or “public authority,” 
“legal person,” or “individual” are to be 
observed, if they are enshrined in the 
GAPA, because the different features of the 
administrative systems may entail different 
interpretations. Also, rules about representa- 
tion of parties during procedure are impor- 
tant, as well as the communication with such 
parties. 
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(c) Incidents of competence/jurisdiction. The 


administrative body has to verify its compe- 
tence to deal with the administrative matter 
at hand or else to transfer the matter to the 
competent body. Rules on conflicts of com- 
petence and delegation of competence are 
also laid down in the dedicated sections of 
the GAPAs. 


(d) Investigations/evidence. The administrative 


(e 


—_ 


body carries out investigations in order to 
establish the facts of the case, if the case is 
either ex officio or at the request of the 
parties. The evidence may be comprised of 
statements from parties or other persons, 
documents, and site visits. If the administra- 
tive body needs an expert opinion on the 
object of the investigation, such opinions 
are included in the procedure files. The bur- 
den of proof lies with the party that has 
initiated the procedure, but the administra- 
tive bodies have the obligation to make 
available to party’s information under their 
possession. 

Consultations with interested parties or 
parties that might be affected by the final 
decision are necessary in order to establish 
all the facts and legal implications of 
the case. 


(f) Right to be heard. Potentially aggrieving 


decisions are to be adopted only after the 
parties that might be affected by the decision 
are heard and their statements recorded in the 
file. All interested parties must be given 
access to their files and the possibility to 
comment on the way the procedure is 
conducted and on the findings. 


(g) Principles guiding the discretion exercised 


by public bodies during administrative pro- 
cedure and the conduct of procedure itself 
include legality, transparency, access to 
information, fairness, impartiality, equal 
treatment and nondiscrimination, objectiv- 
ity, confidentiality and protection of personal 
data, proportionality, informality, control 
and liability, conflict of interest, and recon- 
ciliation of parties. 


(h) Time limits for the conduct of procedure 


have to be observed by all parties in 
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procedure. Extension, reinstatement of time 
limits, and calculation of time limits are inci- 
dents in the procedure. Usually, the admin- 
istrative silence (failure to observe the time 
limits for answering a request by a public 
body) means rejection of the request, but 
sometimes the presumption is reversed, and 
for expressly identified acts, administrative 
silence might mean acceptance. 


(1) Administrative acts. Defining and interpreting 


the notion of administrative act is important in 
order to establish the scope of judicial review. 
Interim decisions are necessary if the danger 
of irreparable damages occurs, and they can be 
challenged separately on administrative level 
or in court. Final administrative acts are the 
ones that have legal effects and can be chal- 
lenged through the administrative appeal or 
judicial review. The form and content of 
administrative acts are determined in 
GAPAs or in other laws or in the case law 
of the courts when no codification of admin- 
istrative procedure exists. Acts need to be 
reasoned in order to justify the solutions 
envisaged in them and to inform the 
addressees. Administrative acts might have 
effect only for the future or even for the past 
(retroactive effects), under the conditions 
established by law. They enter into force by 
publication (rulemaking, general acts) or 
communication to the _ beneficiaries/ 
addressees (adjudicating/individual acts). 
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a public law legal regime — for instance, pub- 
lic procurement and concessions. 

(1) Administrative appeal is an administrative 
remedy for unlawfulness or inopportunity of 
an administrative act or for the refusal (explicit 
or tacit — administrative silence) to solve a 
request. Administrative appeals may be man- 
datory before going to court for judicial 
review, or optional, with certain benefits for 
the appellants such as the extension of dead- 
lines for court action. The competence for 
solving the administrative appeal lies with 
the issuing body, the superior administrative 
body, or the control body. The appeal to a 
tribunal is a hybrid, quasi-judicial procedure, 
but still different from the court procedure per 
se. Some GAPAs provide also for alternative 
means of dispute resolution — arbitration, 
mediation, conciliation, or just refer to the 
possibility to resort to such ADR tools. 

(m) Execution of administrative acts. After enter- 
ing into force, acts are executed either volun- 
tary or forcefully, and the rules for forceful 
execution are provided by the GAPAs or by 
other laws. 

(n) Suspension of administrative acts refers to the 
stay of execution for acts that may produce 
damages that could be irreparable. Suspen- 
sion can be decided either by the issuing 
authority or by the review bodies. In some 
jurisdictions, the administrative appeal sus- 
pends de jure the execution of the act, and 


(j) Administrative operations. Sometimes the 
administrative procedure does not end with 
the issuance of an administrative act, but with 
other forms of administrative activity, called 
generically administrative operations. They 
are actions that do not have legal effects by 
themselves, but either serve the issuance of an 
administrative act or serve as modes of execu- 
tion of such acts. 

(k) Administrative contracts. The outcome of an 
administrative procedure may be also an 
administrative contract, concluded between a 
public body and a private person or another 
public body, for the execution of works and 
provision of services or goods, financed 
entirely or partially by public funds, under 


the issuing authority may reverse this effect 
by invoking the public interest in execution. 
In other systems, the suspension may be 
granted only upon request and proper 
reasoning. 


(0) Reopening of the procedure. Some GAPAs 


provide for instances where administrative 
procedures may be reopened — new circum- 
stances entail a different outcome surfaced, 
court decisions that contradict the solution 
adopted by the public body are issued, a pre- 
viously lawful act with continuous execution 
becomes unlawful, etc. 


These are roughly the main phases of an 
administrative procedure. In identifying the most 
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relevant of them, we looked at the most referred to 
GAPAs (the USA, Germany, Austria, the Nether- 
lands) and at the more recent ones, developed by 
SIGMA OECD for countries in Central and East- 
ern Europe — Croatia (2009) and Albania (2014) — 
as well as at the Research Network on European 
Administrative Law (ReNEUAL) Model rules of 
Administrative Procedure (2014) that will consti- 
tute the basis for a codification of the administra- 
tive procedure in the EU. 

Apart from the stages discussed above, GAPAs 
usually include also provisions regarding infor- 
mation management and institutional issues 
(conflict of interests, decision-making by collec- 
tive bodies). 


The Importance of Codifying 
the Administrative Procedure 


Codification can be defined broadly and non- 
technical as “the process of repealing a set of 
acts in one area and replacing them with a single 
act containing no substantive change to those 
acts” (Mandelkern Report). However, some codi- 
fying processes are also creative and reformatory, 
in the sense that they change some rules that may 
be redrafted in a clearer or simpler manner or 
insert new provisions. 

The advantages of codifying administrative 
procedure rules (Ziller 2011, Mur-Puigpelat 
2011) are generally applicable: 


(a) Increased legal clarity and certainty. Based 
on the experience of jurisdictions that have 
codified their procedural administrative law, 
it is clear that a written code, which summa- 
rizes, coordinates, and systematizes the pro- 
cedural provisions that are spread across 
secondary legislation, courts judgments, and 
codes of conduct adopted by institutions, bod- 
les, offices, and agencies, is a significant 
improvement in terms of legal clarity and 
certainty and would help to achieve the prin- 
ciples of simplification and accessibility asso- 
ciated with the imperative of quality 
regulation. Of course codification means that 
the rules of procedure will be more abstract 
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than they would be in a specific sectoral reg- 
ulation, but this would also allow its provi- 
sions to be applied to all areas in which the 
administration acts, without the need to adopt 
any more rules for specific fields. Other 
advantages include a better knowledge of cur- 
rent law among authorities and citizens which 
also favors its acceptance and observance by 
both: the reduction of costs to business for 
obtaining information on the applicable law 
and increase of the competitiveness of the 
respective territory. Greater clarity in legisla- 
tion also results in less litigation and lower 
costs for administering the judicial system. 

(b) Standardization of procedural rules and 
guarantees and coherence of principles — to 
the benefit of citizens, who would enjoy cer- 
tain uniform procedural guarantees in their 
relations with the whole admunistration, 
boosting the efficiency of the administrative 
action. As is commonly known, a well- 
designed administrative procedure not only 
serves to guarantee the rights and interests of 
citizens but also, and very importantly, helps 
to increase the quality of administrative deci- 
sions and their acceptance by their intended 
targets, the uniform application of the law. 

(c) Default procedures to fill gaps in existing 
laws. Gaps exist due to sectoral legislation 
and procedures and also due to the develop- 
ment of the administrative law through case 
law which addresses specific issues and not 
the procedure in a uniform manner. 
Opportunity to reform. Codification that is not 
limited to summarizing, coordinating, sys- 
tematizing, and resolving the contradictions 
in the existing rules and principles, but uses 
this opportunity to improve the rules, by pro- 
viding innovative solutions to current chal- 
lenges and problems, is a drive for reform in 
public administration. 

(e) Stability of legal rules. A code is intended to 
resist a long time, thus giving stability to the 
legal rules it encompasses. The codification 
should incorporate the technical elements 
ensuring that it is resistant to the passage of 
time and that it can be duly adapted in line 
with the rapid changes that are currently 


(d) 
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occurring, in order to thus reduce the risk of 
petrification and obsolescence. The sectoral 
legislation cannot be stopped altogether, but 
it will at least have to take into consideration 
the general legal framework. 


Codification of Administrative 
Procedure in the USA 


The codification of administrative procedure in 
the USA was finalized in 1946 with the adoption 
of the Administrative Procedure Act (APA), a 
federal statute that governs the way in which 
administrative agencies of the federal government 
of the USA may propose and establish regula- 
tions. The APA also sets up a process for the US 
federal courts to directly review agency decisions. 
It is one of the most important pieces of the US 
administrative law, as it applies to both the federal 
executive departments and the independent agen- 
cies. The text of the APA is included in the US 
Code at Title 5. Based on APA, a similar Model 
State Administrative Procedure Act (Model State 
APA) was drafted, but not all states have adopted 
the model law. 

According to the Attorney General’s 
Manual on the Administrative Procedure Act, 
drafted after the 1946 enactment of the APA 
(Attorney General 1947), the basic purposes of 
the APA are to require agencies to keep the 
public informed of their organization, proce- 
dures, and rules, to provide for public participa- 
tion in the rulemaking process, to establish 
uniform standards for the conduct of formal 
rulemaking and adjudication, and to define the 
scope of judicial review. The APA’s provisions 
apply to many federal governmental institu- 
tions. An “agency” 1s defined as “each authority 
of the Government of the United States, whether 
or not it is within or subject to review by another 
agency,” with the exception of several enumer- 
ated authorities, including the Congress, federal 
courts, and governments of territories or posses- 
sions of the USA [5 U.S.C. 551(1)]. Courts 
have also held that the US President is not 
an agency under the APA [Franklin v. Mass., 
505 U.S. 788 (1992)]. 
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Codification of Administrative 
Procedure in the EU 


Many European jurisdictions have administrative 
procedure acts that regulate the conduct of admin- 
istrative procedures: Austria, Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Spain, Germany, Hungary, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, Italy, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Greece, Czech Republic, Lithuania, Slovakia, Esto- 
nia, Slovenia, Finland, Norway, Latvia, Switzer- 
land, and recently Albania. They usually follow 
the content discussed above, with few differences. 

In a European comparative perspective, 
English and French law are well worth mention- 
ing as both countries lack an exhaustive codifica- 
tion of administrative procedural law — in spite of 
the tendencies toward codification in other Euro- 
pean countries, which to a good part follow the 
German (or the comparable Austrian) role model. 
However, the English and French administrative 
procedural standard is comparable to German and 
American law (Pinder 2013b). The explanation 
lies in the fact that in the UK and France, the 
administrative law is a judge-made law, and 
judges want to keep the control over vital aspects 
of administrative law (Auby 2014b). 

Codification of EU administrative procedure is 
a new topic in recent years, as European public 
law scholars have been debating whether the basic 
rules and principles of administrative procedure 
applicable to both the EU administration and the 
administrations of the member states when 
implementing EU law should be codified at EU 
level (Mir-Puigpelat 2011). Such codification 
would have an evident influence within the vari- 
ous member states through cross-fertilization of 
standard institutions and procedures, helping in 
the construction of a European identity and the 
resulting increase in Union integration. The exten- 
sion of the codification to national administrations 
is also an envisaged path in the future (Harlow 
1995; Schwarze 1988; Chiti 2004; Mir-Puigpelat 
2011), although other scholars consider that there 
is no legal basis for the EU to attempt this (Vedder 
1995; Kahl 1996). 

As a result of these debates, the Research 
Network on European Administrative Law 
(ReNEUAL) has drafted the Model Rules of 
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Administrative Procedure, which have been pre- 
sented to the European Parliament who then 
adopted a resolution (15 January 2013) with rec- 
ommendations to the Commission on a Law of 
Administrative Procedure of the European Union. 

The ReNEUAL Model Rules of Administra- 
tive Procedure are organized in six “books.” 
These books are designed to reinforce general 
principles of EU law and identify — on the basis 
of comparative research — best practices in differ- 
ent specific policies of the EU. Book I addresses 
the general scope of application of the model 
rules, their relation to sector-specific rules and 
member state’s law, and the definitions of word- 
ings applied in all the books. The Preamble of 
Book I contains a summary of principles, which 
guide administrative behavior and the interpreta- 
tion of all subsequent norms in Books II to 
VI. The latter books cover more in-depth admin- 
istrative procedures in the EU that have the poten- 
tial to directly affect the interests and rights 
of individuals. The books address nonlegislative 
implementation of EU law and policies by means 
of rulemaking (Book II), single-case decision- 
making (Book II), contracts (Book IV), and, 
very important for the composite nature of 
EU administration, procedures of mutual assis- 
tance (Book V) and information management 
(Book VI) (Hofmann et al. 2014). 


Conclusion 


Administrative procedure is at the core of admin- 
istrative law, thus the interest in its codification 
and stability in time. National systems of admin- 
istrative procedure, traditionally different and 
largely considered to be incompatible with the 
process of convergence, are more and more con- 
vergent under the pressure of international and 
regional (European) commonly shared values 
and principles or under the influence of court 
decisions (ECHR and CJUE for the EU members 
states). Thus, the ideal of having convergent 
administrative procedures globally is not an illu- 
sion any more. Different national GAPAs are 
comparable, and they feature the same principles 
and institutions of administrative law. The 
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codification touches upon fields that were intan- 
gible a few years ago, such as the common Euro- 
pean administrative law. Living without GAPAS 
is also possible, as long as administrative proce- 
dures are regulated in different laws and feature 
the same principles and institutions that are com- 
monly shared by the legal doctrine and offer 
proper standards of protection for citizen’s rights 
and interests. 
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Administrative Appeal 
Private Law and Public Administration 
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Synonyms 


Change management; Organizational 
restructuring; Process improvement; Reorganiza- 
tion; Technology adoption; Transformational 
leadership 


Definition 


Administrative Reform: Changes to the structure 
or processes of public organizations designed to 
improve outcomes or respond to public demands 
for better accountability or transparency. 
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Introduction 


One could say that every administrative system 
and every administrative agency is continuously 
engaged in some phase of administrative reform. 
Administrative reform is not only continuous but 
is often the first step managers can take either to 
improve performance or recover from significant 
blows to agency prestige. Reform is a common 
element of high-performing organizations and 
effective leaders. One key to grasping the role of 
reform in public organizations is to understand 
how the best public managers lead organizations 
to expect continuous reform and objectively eval- 
uate the results of reform. These concepts lie at the 
heart of twenty-first-century public management. 

Administrative reform is best understood as 
changes to the structure or processes of public 
organizations designed to improve outcomes and 
respond to public demands for better accountabil- 
ity and transparency. This definition includes both 
the internal and external factors that drive reform 
and the goals that well-designed administrative 
reform can achieve. Performance of public 
organizations depends on matching processes to 
expected outcomes, thereby making reform of 
those processes integral to improving outcomes 
as conditions or missions change (Pollitt and 
Bouckaert 2004). As organizations mature and 
adapt to new public or stakeholder expectations, 
reforming processes and structures becomes 
a critical component of the organizational 
environment. 

However, not every change amounts to reform. 
For example, adjusting the hours of work for 
employees could be considered a “process 
change,” but is too minor to fit comfortably 
under the general heading of reform. Some degree 
of magnitude of organizational change is also 
implied in order to be considered reform in the 
fullest sense. True reform determines both the 
agency’s performance and the outcomes it is capa- 
ble of achieving and in this way redirects organi- 
zational activities. At the same time, certain 
administrative actions that may seem trivial on 
the surface can amount to fundamental reform. 
An example of this would be changes to employee 
benefits such as the elimination of tenure in a 
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public university. Such process reforms so alter 
the way a public organization functions that it has 
a measurable impact on outcomes. These types of 
changes comprise the field of administrative 
reform both in practice and as a subject of aca- 
demic study. 

Frequent and significant administrative reform 
is a world-wide phenomenon. Since the 1980s, for 
example, public institutions throughout Europe 
but especially in Eastern Europe implemented 
enormous changes to adapt to European Union 
standards for transparency and transnational stan- 
dardization. In other cases, reform results from a 
desire to adapt internal processes to globalization. 
States such as Vietnam, China, and Indonesia 
adapted their public bureaucracies to meet the 
needs of their expanding economic power and 
political influence. Attempts at administrative 
reform in Africa have been extremely uneven, 
with notable success in places such as Nigeria 
and Uganda. Where failures have occurred, it has 
been largely the result of inadequate integration of 
cultural practices with the requirements of bureau- 
cratic accountability, impatience to allow reforms 
time to mature, and a penchant for sweeping 
reforms when incremental change might be better. 
The pressing need for capital and technology in 
Africa makes these miscalculations understand- 
able. But, the lesson for administrators everywhere 
is the extent to which administrative reform affects 
bureaucracies, regardless of size or mission. Effec- 
tive management of public organizations depends 
on fostering a culture of reform to ensure consis- 
tent delivery of crucial public services. 


Brief History of Administrative Reform 


The expectation of continuous administrative 
reform is a relatively new development in public 
administration. Around 1500, at the beginning of 
the modern bureaucratic era, the work of court 
ministers was expected to be consistent and stable 
amid changing policy environments and political 
elites. The strength of medieval governments and 
even of the feudal system itself was a by-product 
of the need to establish stable administrative prac- 
tices that could provide policy continuity. Feudal 
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offices, even relatively low-level local administra- 
tive or law enforcement positions, were heritable. 
This allowed continuity in administrative practice 
as well as smooth intergenerational transfers of 
authority. In addition, some countries tried to 
involve as high a percentage of the population as 
possible in the duties of government administra- 
tion. For example, it has been estimated that half 
of all males in England served in official county or 
municipal positions during any 10-year period. 
This provided another source of administrative 
and policy stability. 

The preference for stability that was integrated 
into the very nature of modern public bureaucra- 
cies as they were being established persisted. In 
the nineteenth century, Max Weber assumed that 
ideal bureaucracies would be resistant to reform 
and he assumed that this was one of bureaucracy’s 
most desirable features. Continuity and steadiness 
of purpose made public sector organizations and 
their policies permanent and predictable elements 
of modern life. This gave bureaucracies justifica- 
tion for their hierarchical structures, division of 
duties, and systematized work processes. 

But, the assumption of stability could only last 
as an expression of an ideal type. In reality, public 
bureaucracies have long been the subjects of seri- 
ous reform. For example, administrative reform 
has been part of the American bureaucratic expe- 
rience since its inception. Leonard D. White’s 
(1958) four-volume history of US administrative 
development demonstrated that administrative 
processes and structures evolve in long arcs that 
are very often out of administrators’ control. 
External factors have led throughout American 
history to continuous shifts in administrative prac- 
tice and broad reforms. External factors have 
included economic, political, and social changes 
which served as catalysts for such administrative 
reforms as the professionalization of the civil ser- 
vice and improvements in public ethics. But, 
despite the various external factors leading to 
reform, White observed that the single most 
important element in administrative reform is the 
personalities of senior administrative leaders. 
When leaders recognize or even anticipate 
change, the response from the bureaucracy is 
quicker and more effective. On the other hand, 
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leaders who are slow to realize changing circum- 
stances or even actively fight against them impede 
the proper development of agencies to better serve 
their publics. 

The municipal reform era of the 1920s through 
1960s illuminates the strong connection between 
reform and leadership. As cities grew and social 
problems multiplied in the first half of the twenti- 
eth century, the structure of municipal manage- 
ment changed dramatically as more and more 
cities took on the adapted city model that was 
neither a purely political mayor-council form nor 
a purely administrative council-manager form. 
The adoption of one or another variation was 
driven by the needs of communities and the char- 
acteristics of those filling leadership positions. 
The single most important criterion for these 
reforms was, as might be guessed, performance 
of the municipal government in addressing issues 
important to the citizens (Frederickson et al. 
2004). Once again, the adoption of structural and 
procedural reform helped improve government 
performance in achieving outcomes. 

Significant structural changes to basic govern- 
ment processes such as the Pendleton Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1883, the publication of the 
Brownlow Committee report in 1937, and the 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 are infrequent 
but powerful moments in administrative reform. 
These three examples introduced sweeping 
changes into public management at all levels and 
all were reactions to changes in the demands 
placed on government to perform better and to 
exemplify democratic principles. While these 
reforms may have only a minimal impact on indi- 
vidual government employees, the administrative 
reform movement that began in earnest in the 
twentieth century has had far-reaching importance. 


Administrative Reform 
and Organizational Performance 


Popular literature is replete with references to 
the importance of organizational reform and per- 
formance during periods of rapidly changing 
organizational dynamics and of management’s 
role in facilitating and guiding performance of 
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subordinates. Fueled by a growing realization 
that organizational reform was becoming a per- 
manent feature of modern life, Spencer Johnson’s 
Who Moved My Cheese? sold more than 26 mil- 
lion copies worldwide since its publication in 
1998 and has been translated into 37 languages. 
This introduction to the benefits and pitfalls of 
organizational reform sparked interest in both 
the private and public sectors. Workers today are 
perhaps more accepting of reform than ever 
before. And, they are more attuned than ever to 
the crucial role leaders play in making reform 
effective. 

The emergence of a broader culture of reform 
in the twentieth century came as a response to 
demands for higher levels of public sector perfor- 
mance. The increasing public demands for high 
levels of efficiency and effectiveness created pres- 
sures that have culminated in the expectation of 
continuous reform. Responses to public demands 
for solutions after highly publicized failures of 
public bureaucracies now often include proce- 
dural reform as a way to guarantee improved out- 
comes. Recently, for example, police departments 
across the country have adopted new methods of 
policing in the wake of high-profile cases involv- 
ing excessive use of force. In cases where agency 
performance is significantly below expectations, 
administrative reform is either the only corrective 
attempted or is central to a multipronged effort to 
improve outcomes. Therefore, the continuously 
reforming agency, searching for ever higher levels 
of performance, serves as the equilibrium expec- 
tation for public managers in responding to critics 
or changing circumstances. Normatively, reform 
advocacy and effective implementation of reform 
is the sine qua non of ethical organizations and 
strong leaders. Administrative reform undertaken 
to public answer demands for performance and 
transparency demonstrates a commitment to pub- 
lic service values. These demands also proliferate 
in the wake of an agency scandal or as 
whistleblowers point out serious cases of agency 
malfeasance. 

One of the most widely accepted theories of 
public administration is the notion that workers’ 
performance is related to the structure and pro- 
cesses of the organizations in which they work. 
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Administrative reform changes formal structures 
and processes that trigger this reaction, hopefully 
in a desirable direction. One example of this is the 
creation of the Department of Homeland Security 
in the wake of numerous bureaucratic failures 
leading to the 9/11 attacks. Since most scholars 
and practitioners agree that workers respond to the 
influence of structural and environmental factors, 
changing those factors generates changes in 
workers’ expectations that can be extraordinarily 
positive, or can create severe dysfunction if not 
managed well. 

Chester Barnard (1938) theorized a “zone of 
indifference” toward bureaucratic change. Bar- 
nard saw this zone as defining the limits of 
worker’s tolerance for administrative reform. 
The boundaries of this zone constitute the limits 
of tolerance that workers have toward organiza- 
tional change. Relatively minor changes to 
structures or processes inside this zone are 
unlikely to have much of an effect on morale or 
productivity, while changes from outside the 
zone can inspire extreme reactions as workers 
come to understand the effects the changes will 
have on them personally. These reactions some- 
times jeopardize the positive effects managers 
expect reform to produce. Herbert Simon’s 
(1947) Administrative Behavior expanded on 
Bernard’s work. Simon called the range of 
worker comfort with change the “zone of accep- 
tance” and noted that organizational identifica- 
tion is the key to understanding tolerance for 
organizational change. 

To a certain extent, performance affects reform 
just as reform affects performance. When agen- 
cies perform poorly, administrators face pressure 
to improve outcomes and are also expected to 
engage, simultaneously, in the difficult process 
of agency reorganization. This dual imperative 
can be compounded if the agency faces funding 
cuts due to performance budgeting, where 
resources are redirected from under-performing 
agencies to high-performing ones. On the other 
hand, because high-performing agencies do not 
usually face calls for reform, they can become 
complacent and allow operations to stagnate. 
Without the spur of demands for reform from 
stakeholders, more management effort is required 
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to evaluate the need for reform and convince 
workers of its necessity. 

Designing neutral or nonpolitical tools to 
determine how well agencies perform their mis- 
sions is critical for developing and implementing 
effective reforms. The George W. Bush adminis- 
tration implemented a measure called the Program 
Assessment Rating Tool (PART) to assess perfor- 
mance throughout the federal bureaucracy. The 
intended effect of PART was to gather data from 
managers on a standardized survey allowing eval- 
uation of program purposes and design, planning, 
management, and results. While PART did pro- 
duce some striking insights into a variety of 
agency practices, it ultimately did not become a 
neutral, bipartisan assessment tool. As a result, 
whatever insights PART may have provided 
have been dismissed by advocates of both parties 
as biased and that the results are tainted by politics 
(Lavertu et al. 2013). 


Theories of Reform Leadership 


Leadership is essential in establishing the bound- 
aries for workers’ zone of acceptance for reform 
and for the overall effectiveness of administrative 
reform. As a general rule, public administration 
research over many years and in countless envi- 
ronments has established that administrative 
reform is most productive in organizations led by 
managers who view reform positively. When man- 
agers are optimistic about how beneficial admin- 
istrative reform could be and convey these feelings 
to workers, workers view management reform 
directives with credibility, and their zone of indif- 
ference toward reform enlarges (Dull 2009). 
Theories of reform leadership, and administra- 
tive leadership generally, fall into three categories. 
The first are trait theories which emphasize per- 
sonal traits of the manager. These theories, origi- 
nated by Max Weber with his notion of 
charismatic leadership, see leaders as born, not 
made. The second are behavioral theories, which 
see leaders as made, not born, mainly because of 
the rather unnatural circumstances in which 
administrative leadership exists. Artificial orga- 
nizing of human labor in the structures of state 
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executive power requires a learned adaptation to 
manage effectively. Ralph Hummel (2008) 
pointed out the challenges this artificial environ- 
ment poses for leaders and the potentially harmful 
effects of bureaucratic life on workers. A third 
class of theories, contingency theories, see lead- 
ership as determined by the organizational envi- 
ronment. According to this view, leadership of 
administrative reform should be measured against 
the inherent difficulties introduced by reform 
efforts and the upheaval in relationships it leads 
to. For example, managers may face different 
challenges in reforming a drivers license office 
compared to an organization conducting primary 
scientific research. 

When managers recognize the need for reform, 
they tend to become agents of change themselves, 
seeking to inculcate a reform mentality through- 
out the organization. The reform initiatives of 
those change agents multiplies by leading to fur- 
ther changes as the effects of previous reform 
become observable. This approach is known as 
diffusion of innovation. Especially with regard to 
integrating technology in the workplace, the 
speed and reach of diffusion depends on the 
enthusiasm managers exhibit for the use of tech- 
nology. Leaders are the central hub around which 
administrative reform revolves. Without strong 
commitment from managers to embrace changes, 
especially changes in essential technologies, little 
progress is likely to occur. 

Many reforms are the results of technological 
changes or other innovations introduced from 
outside the organization. The diffusion of innova- 
tion follows the S-curve of diffusion theory 
described by Everett Rogers (2003). Significant 
organizational reform that includes diffusion of 
new technology proceeds in two stages: (1) the 
initiation stage that involves agenda setting and 
matching a technological solution to a problem 
the organization needs to solve, and (2) the imple- 
mentation stage where the technology is adapted 
to particular agency circumstances, its role in 
agency problem-solving is clarified, and the inno- 
vation is routinized to become synchronous with 
the ongoing activities. Successful diffusion of 
innovation therefore depends on leadership com- 
mitment to bring improvements to bear in solving 
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problems. By demonstrating an eagerness to 
exploit technology for agency purposes, leaders 
facilitate the speed with which reform occurs and 
ultimately overall agency performance. 

This is a common occurrence, as organiza- 
tional change is often the result of external fac- 
tors such as changing technology and social 
values. Leadership plays a key role in identifying 
these changes, scanning the organizational hori- 
zon for benchmarks to use in designing reform, 
and then advocating reform through to imple- 
mentation to adapt the institution to the new 
values. The characteristics of society and the 
events that shape social perceptions play a 
major role in determining the macro direction 
of administrative practice. In periods marked by 
high distrust of government, as in the Watergate 
era of the 1970s, public demands for transpar- 
ency may outpace calls for high levels of perfor- 
mance. Conversely, repeated policy failures 
generate greater demand for reform aiming at 
improving outcomes and transparency may be 
of less perceived importance. 

The transformation of government ushered in 
by the New Public Management (NPM) move- 
ment that emerged in the 1990s was a response to 
widespread dissatisfaction with bureaucratic per- 
formance throughout all levels of government 
(Osborne and Gaebler 1992). New Public Man- 
agement was a reform designed for outcomes- 
oriented government led by managers 
empowered to take action quickly with maxi- 
mum discretion. Obviously, this created a paral- 
lel demand on managers to adopt a more 
entrepreneurial approach to decision-making. 
NPM leadership requires managers eager to 
adopt a more aggressive posture in tackling prob- 
lems to move organizations away from old ideas 
and old ways of doing things. 

This second aspect of reform leadership, mov- 
ing away from old ways of doing things, is often 
overlooked but presents perhaps a more difficult 
task than innovation and reform. Before a new 
practice or process can be adopted, an old one 
must be jettisoned. Many employees feel uncom- 
fortable with the rapid elimination of traditional 
patterns of activity they trained to do and became 
comfortable with. But businesslike governance 
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requires constantly challenging work processes 
and the risk-taking implicit in rejecting a method 
that, while inefficient, was nevertheless safe. 
Managers in the New Public Management era 
encouraged their employees not just to embrace 
risk, but to manage risk so as to increase the 
likelihood of successful outcomes. 

What are the characteristics of the more effec- 
tive leaders in implementing these difficult 
reforms? Among the most important is a broad 
point of view, born from a rigorous and varied 
education that exposes managers to important 
ideas in the widest possible range of subjects. 
Some exposure to psychology, economics, his- 
tory, sociology, political science, and the human- 
ities would provide essential knowledge building 
blocks. The second characteristic is the ability to 
maintain a certain degree of detachment or moral 
autonomy that allows leaders to question their 
own performance and to challenge the broader 
direction of agency mission development. Terry 
Cooper’s (2012) idea of ethical autonomy helps 
leaders stay in tune with public demands for trans- 
parency. A third factor, growing out of the other 
two, is a free mode of inquiry, not unlike a scien- 
tific attitude, to examine agency operations objec- 
tively, with an open intellectuality that raises hard 
questions and seeks data-driven assessments of 
performance. These characteristics will aid in 
facilitating reform whether it comes in the form 
of integrating technology, understanding public 
demands on the agency, shifting political and 
ideological priorities, or broad developments in 
economic conditions. 


Conclusion 


Administrative reform is a core concept in public 
administration for administrators and scholars 
alike. Over time, reform movements have gener- 
ated tremendous benefits for those who work in 
government and for citizens who depend on the 
work they do. The recent appreciation of leader- 
ship as the keystone to reform and consequently to 
improvements in government performance has 
grown substantially in recent years. More work 
is needed to determine with greater precision the 
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organizational and human factors that lead to the 
best climate for initiating and sustaining a reform 
mentality. Additionally, the integration of admin- 
istrative reform as a topic in professional graduate 
programs, or even as stand-alone courses, would 
seem to be relevant in preparing future public 
leaders to continue adapting and improving their 
agencies. 
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Synonyms 


Accountability; Legislative oversight of 


bureaucracy 


Definition 


Administrative responsibility is the control of offi- 
cials in administrative organizations by officials 
with legitimate political authority. 


Introduction 


During the twentieth century, the wealthiest coun- 
tries of the world experienced growth, and war, 
beyond previous experience. The growth of the 
administrative state in the developed democracies 
was a part of this economic and military expan- 
sion and gave rise to theoretical development of 
the concept of administrative responsibility. We 
should note the discipline’s discussion of admin- 
istrative responsibility overlaps substantially with 
that of accountability, the former coming out of a 
focus on the wealthy representative democracies. 
There is no disciplinary consensus on the bound- 
aries of either concept. 


The Classical Definition 


Max Weber offered an account of bureaucracy that, 
in many ways, the field is still trying to catch up to 
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(Weber 1978, Chapter XI.). Weber understood 
bureaucracy to be a modern development that was 
a product of the evolution of authority in societies. 
Bureaucracy became widespread because it was 
technically superior to other forms of organization 
in the things that mattered — gathering the resources 
within a country, keeping production going, and in 
military affairs. 

But that technical superiority also held a source 
of social power that presented a tension for demo- 
cratic politics. An unelected state apparatus that 
held power to tax, imprison, regulate, and other- 
wise control people presents a challenge to legiti- 
mate political authorities. The apparatus itself was 
a source of power beyond others that conferred 
political legitimacy. Further, Weber warned that 
once established bureaucracies are the most diffi- 
cult social structures to destroy. Their quest to 
rationalize human activities has no inherent limit. 
They can turn on a society and reorder it according 
to the values that are embedded in the bureaucra- 
cies (Waldo 1948). Weber saw a fundamental and 
inescapable tension between modern administra- 
tion and the politics of any particular society. 

Weber’s warning was accompanied by a gen- 
eral claim that properly motivated politicians and 
administrators could exercise the powers appro- 
priate to their respective, and largely separate, 
domains. This is hardly a satisfactory answer to 
the tension. Politicians are typically not experts on 
most policy questions, administrators are human 
beings whose motivations run far beyond the effi- 
cient commission of political guidance, and the 
laws passed by politicians are almost never pre- 
cise guidelines for the behavior of administrators. 
The growth of the administrative state thus posed 
fundamental questions about democratic politics. 
In a representative democracy, bureaucratic dis- 
cretion is a challenge to constitutional control of 
state power. Unelected administrators need to be 
either controlled by elected officials or subject to 
some other set of controls that support represen- 
tative democracy. 

Two decades before Weber, Woodrow Wilson 
suggested an additional layer to the tensions pre- 
sented by bureaucracy (Wilson 1887). This sug- 
gests the problem of bureaucratic power came to 
the attention of scholars at least as early as the 
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1880s and illuminates an American cast to the 
problem. Wilson asserted a stark division between 
politics and administration, but he attempted to 
dampen conflicts through politically neutrality of 
bureaucratic officials. The neutrality of bureau- 
cracy would be achieved through a separation of 
the public and administration. Put differently, he 
insisted we take the public out of public adminis- 
tration. And yet, the path to achieving that was 
curious. Civil servants could be neutral servants if 
they were products of a social consensus that 
incorporated elections and popular thought. He 
relied on the right people, properly educated 
men with the right values, to control bureaucracy. 
A quarter century later, Wilson was elected Pres- 
ident with only 42% of the popular vote, in the Jim 
Crow era, before women were permitted to vote in 
national elections. The source, content, and dura- 
bility of his social consensus were not things he 
examined closely. But, of course, they turn out to 
be important. 

This tension over control of bureaucracy set 
the stage for the classic debate in public adminis- 
tration that still usefully frames an investigation of 
administrative accountability. In 1935 Carl 
J. Friedrich lectured on constitutional control at 
the London School of Economics, and given his 
background as a scholar of constitutional devel- 
opment and responsible bureaucracy, he offered a 
nuanced account of policymakers and administra- 
tors working and learning together, often making 
mistakes and seeking improvement based on 
experience. In the audience was Herman Finer, a 
member of the faculty, who vehemently disagreed 
with Friedrich. Their arguments developed and 
were published in separate journals in 1940 
(Finer 1941; Friedrich 1940). 

Finer made the point simply: External control 
of bureaucracy is essential in a democracy. Elec- 
tions confer legitimate authority onto office 
holders, who in turn pass laws. The roles of 
administrators start, and stop, where the law 
dictates. 

Friedrich reiterated his position that things 
are not so simple and offered that the professional 
values of administrators are an essential part 
of the relationships that make bureaucracies 
responsible. 
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Complications 


The discipline of public administration has 
largely conceived of the  Friedrich-Finer 
exchange as marking the two poles of a contin- 
uum, at one end a formal model of strict political 
accountability (Finer 1941) and at the other a 
recognition of the context of administration 
(Friedrich 1940). 

If we see the two as marking the poles of one 
dimension, we should add some intersecting 
dimensions that produce a two- and then a three- 
dimensional space of possible features of admin- 
istrative responsibility. One additional dimension 
is represented by the history of institutional 
reforms aimed at bureaucracy. At one end are 
those reforms intended to support democratic 
values in administration, such as the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act at the national and state 
levels. At the other end are reforms intended to 
improve bureaucratic performance, which include 
many attempts at budget controls that incorporate 
performance measures. There are mixes of the 
two, such as the establishment of Offices of 
Inspectors General, a reform that responded to 
the mostly political excesses of the Nixon presi- 
dency. That these and similar developments are 
typically labeled reforms should tell us some- 
thing. Since Weber we have seen a constant search 
for the tensions posed by bureaucratic power in 
representative democracies. 

A second additional dimension can represent 
the degree to which a political system incorpo- 
rates the diverse values and preferences of a 
society. The more oligarchical or corrupt a repre- 
sentative democracy, for example, the less would 
a hierarchical approach to administrative respon- 
sibility lead to agreement and trust in policy out- 
comes. There is an inherent irony in Friedrich’s 
position. The more democratic a society, the less 
the tension over democratic control of bureau- 
cracy. Of course, implicit in Weber’s analysis is 
the notion that it is bureaucracy itself that imperils 
democratic authority. 

Finer’s approach emphasizes the accountabil- 
ity in administrative responsibility. Above all he 
wants an answer to the question, responsible to 
whom? A formal understanding of authority 
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emphasizes a story about democracy. Through 
elections, citizens choose who will wield lawful 
authority and delegate certain powers to the 
elected officials. Through lawmaking, elected 
officials constitute authority and delegate certain 
powers to appointed or civil servant officials. The 
delegation continues, sometimes downward 
through hierarchical organizations, to other levels 
of government (with their own procedures for 
constituting authority), and sometimes to private 
actors who carry out the work of public authori- 
ties. Let us stipulate that these features of bureau- 
cratic authority are, to use Weber’s term, ideal/ 
typical relationships, rather than the result of 
empirical analysis of the operation of bureaucra- 
cies. Finer was part of a movement in public 
administration that sought to find principles of 
administration that could be applied anywhere. 

As such, the Finer position does not have a 
clear place to put questions raised by the other 
dimensions suggested above. Whether our con- 
cern is with organizational performance, with 
effects on some features of democracy, or broader 
questions of the representativeness of the control- 
ling institutions, these are herded into a general 
category of oversight of bureaucratic manage- 
ment. The questions about context are taken as 
givens or not asked at all. 

Friedrich wanted to emphasize the many 
departures from the ideal/typical relationships. 
He was a political theorist who emphasized the 
need to understand the critical methods of histor- 
ical research and this at a time when the discipline 
outside of political theory was moving away from 
this position. The way Dwight Waldo put it, 
“despite occasional claims that public administra- 
tion 1s a science of universal validity, American 
public administration has evolved political theo- 
ries unmistakably related to unique economic, 
social, governmental, and ideological facts” 
(Waldo 1948, p. 3.). Standards of appropriate 
behavior are going to be negotiated over time 
among political actors, actors we refer to in 
the twenty-first century as stakeholders. Constit- 
uencies are not simply made up of voters, but also 
of neighbors, of the news media, fellow profes- 
sionals, and other parts of the social fabric that 
confer expectations, reputation, and tools for 
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critical reflection. These change over time. The 
changes were the focus of much of Friedrich’s 
empirical work on governments. 

One way to characterize the different positions 
is by discipline. Part of public administration is 
strongly influenced by political science and its 
focus on power (Henry 1987). Explanations with 
that focus usually employ concepts that draw 
attention to elections, changes of administration, 
shifts in public mood, ideological distribution of 
elected officials, pressure group campaigns, feed- 
back on existing programs, and crises and other 
focusing events that prompt action by officials in 
positions of authority. Students of administrative 
responsibility have tended to examine the ways 
these many strands influence professional and 
personal values of administrators. 

Occasionally academic gatherings have 
attempted to bring more conceptual coherence to 
the field — the Minnowbrook Conference and pub- 
lication of the Blacksburg Manifesto were 
two — but public administration is very far from 
having a consensus theoretical core. 

One way out of the difficulty of defining the 
relationship between bureaucracy and democ- 
racy 1s to develop more knowledge of how 
bureaucracies are constituted and shaped by 
authorities, how management matters, and how 
bureaucratic values and norms shape outcomes 
(Meier and O’Toole 2006). Out of that knowl- 
edge, a current focus of the field will perhaps 
emerge a better understanding of how we actu- 
ally work through the tension. Such knowledge 
is essential to an informed discussion of admin- 
istrative responsibility. 

But more likely is that the original answers of 
Wilson, Weber, and Friedrich pointed to irresolv- 
able tensions. There is no problem to fix aside 
from the central dilemma of representative gov- 
ernments. Represent whom? Woodrow Wilson 
clearly did not envision representation for many 
people we now recognize as full citizens in a 
democracy. But he also believed in vigorous anti- 
trust laws and their enforcement and would likely 
be appalled by the oligarchic nature of today’s 
politics in the USA. Administrative responsibility 
has several dimensions. 

Wilson had his blind spots. We have ours. 
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Size and Complexity 


The size and scope of government activities 
increased dramatically in the twentieth century. 
In all of the wealthy capitalist countries, the larg- 
est impetus to growth was war, followed by 
responses to crises like the Great Depression, the 
demands of formerly excluded citizen groups, and 
growing recognition of problems like industrial 
pollution. The dynamic of growth shifted the 
grounds of political participation (Pierson and 
Skocpol 2007). The growth of activist govern- 
ment helped to bring about a change in patterns 
of civic voluntarism toward more professionally 
managed organizations. The public in public life 
became more bureaucratized, encouraging wide- 
spread policy changes but with no concomitant 
popular mobilization. A conservative reaction to 
the new activist roles of government included 
organizing across class boundaries to produce a 
populist base for a newly invigorated Republican 
party, in the case of the USA. So while the scope 
and size of government grew, by the last quarter of 
the twentieth century, so did the organized oppo- 
sition to the new activist government presence. 
In the USA, this was complicated by its sepa- 
ration of powers constitution, which does not 
define administrative functions or powers at all. 
The early creation of somewhat independent reg- 
ulatory agencies and the later creation and expan- 
sion of executive branch departments present 
problems of control less readily answered than 
under parliamentary systems in which elected 
officials are typically installed as heads of agen- 
cies. Some contemporary government powers are 
simply beyond anything remotely on the minds of 
people who wrote various clauses and amend- 
ments. To take an extreme example, the President 
of the USA is never more than a few yards from 
a person that carries a machine that enables the 
President to launch nuclear weapons on another 
country. Less extreme are the hundreds of agen- 
cies that carry out the new roles of government, 
but are set up and run in that strange new context 
of reconfigured activism and civic participation. 
The Minerals Management Service was one 
such example. It was responsible for approving 
leases and drilling plans for offshore oil drilling, 
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both the management of the lease process and the 
safety of the operations. As it turned out, the 
agency was much better at the former than the 
latter. The well blowout that polluted the Gulf of 
Mexico in 2010 was entirely preventable, but the 
Minerals Management Service accepted the judg- 
ment of the drilling companies that their proce- 
dures were adequate. An additional half-million- 
dollar piece of equipment would have stopped the 
blowout very soon after it occurred. Not long after 
the episode, the agency was divided into several 
parts, with one responsible for encouraging dril- 
ling and a separate part responsible for safety. 

It takes bitter experience to persuade elected 
officials to take administrative responsibility seri- 
ously. The political context rarely permits such 
clarity of focus on the part of government 
organizations. 

Another contemporary complication in the 
administrative state is the increasing use of private 
corporations to do the work of government. This 
is largely due to an ideological shift in our politics, 
and it raises significant accountability issues. Is 
there less access for democratic control of the 
public's business? Is the revolving door between 
government and the private sector a conduit 
for improper influence over public resources? 
Here are two examples of the shift in styles of 
governance. 

The original Tacoma Narrows Bridge was a 
classic disaster, and film footage of its collapse is 
widely available. It was built as a piece of public 
infrastructure, opening within months of the Frie- 
drich/Finer debate, to facilitate automobile and 
truck traffic. But it catastrophically collapsed, 
largely because engineers had little experience 
with the particular design features of this bridge, 
although the lessons of the failure have influenced 
the design of every long bridge built since. The 
$6.4 million construction cost and one dog were 
casualties of the collapse. The second bridge was 
also a piece of public infrastructure, built and 
owned by government, and maintained by gov- 
ernment employees. It opened a decade after the 
Friedrich/Finer debate. Its costs were covered by 
bonds to be paid off by tolls, which exceeded the 
estimated revenues. The tolls were dropped 
13 years earlier than expected. A decision to 
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build a third bridge beside the second was made in 
the late 1990s. The bridge was put beside the old 
one because the political opposition was small 
compared to other preferred locations and because 
the tolls were collected in a place where drivers 
had no practical alternatives, in effect a captive 
audience. The newest was built through a 
“public/private partnership,” a new arrangement 
connected to the state transportation department 
through a commission and a citizens’ advisory 
group. The latter is made up of unpaid members 
of the public, appointed by the Governor, whose 
role is to look at the various costs of paying for 
bridge maintenance and debt service and to rec- 
ommend toll raises when the costs exceed the 
current toll revenue. This indirect public involve- 
ment is assigned a bureaucratic, not a democratic 
role. The head of the state transportation depart- 
ment at the time of this deal was a former mem- 
ber of Congress who actively pushed the new 
model of public/private partnerships that prom- 
ised a continuing revenue flow to a private cor- 
poration. Due to a legal complication over bridge 
financing, the Department of Transportation had 
to step in as supervisor to construction and toll 
collection. The new model had a steep learning 
curve. 

A second example of the use of private con- 
tractors came in the second US invasion of Iraq, in 
2003. Back in the early 1990s, Secretary of 
Defense Richard Cheney commissioned a study 
by the Halliburton corporation to see if a private 
entity could supply the armed forces with most of 
its logistical needs. Halliburton found that it could 
and was awarded lucrative contracts to do so. Not 
long after leaving his post at the Pentagon, Che- 
ney became CEO at Halliburton and oversaw an 
expansion of the logistical work in many coun- 
tries. After the election of 2000, Cheney was again 
in government service, this time as Vice President. 
He left the company with the largest severance 
package in its history. Within his first year of 
service as Vice President, Halliburton and its sub- 
sidiary KBR were awarded a lucrative 10-year 
contract to expand its logistical services to our 
military. During the Iraq War, after the 2003 inva- 
sion, Halliburton was paid over $39 billion for its 
services. 
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In both of these examples, the lines of 
accountability run through legislative oversight. 
To understand why legislatures do, or do not, 
engage in effective oversight is a complicated 
matter that can perhaps be started by examining 
ideological shifts in states’ and national legisla- 
tures over the last generation. The growth of 
public/private partnerships is in significant part 
an outcome of growing conservatism, particu- 
larly in US politics. 


Conclusion 


Bureaucracy entails an implicit delegation doc- 
trine. It is simply impossible to build these large, 
complicated organizations and expect effective 
oversight by elected officials. Friedrich believed 
we have to work with the problems that emerge 
from bureaucracy, in our own political systems, 
with the problems we face at a given time, and he 
believed we were up to the task. Final called the 
development of indirect controls of bureaucracy a 
new form of despotism. 

Administrative responsibility is about author- 
ity in modern representative governments. The 
more than century-long development of what 
Weber called legal-rational authority has changed 
how we live, and yet we keep telling ourselves the 
same story about authority, but with entirely new 
meaning. We get used to more bureaucracy and 
less effective representative government, and we 
still call it representative democracy. 
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Introduction 


Ethics, most broadly, is the study and develop- 
ment of rules for determining and promoting 
right or good action rather than wrong or bad 
action. In public, administrative, and governance 
settings, the adoption of an administrative theory 
of ethics and corresponding practices is central to 
maintaining public trust, fairness, and the appear- 
ance of propriety in government action. This entry 
describes the topic by first locating administrative 
theory of ethics in broader study of ethics and 
traces the links between the study of ethics in 
philosophy to the study and practice of adminis- 
trative ethics. This treatment also identifies some 
of the challenges and dilemmas facing both the 
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theory and practice of administrative ethics, as 
well as contemporary efforts to respond to those 
challenges. 


Philosophy and the Formal Study 
of Ethics 


The formal study of ethics in philosophy, espe- 
cially Anglo-American or analytic philosophy, is 
divided into three separate categories, metaethics, 
normative ethics, and applied ethics. The first of 
these areas of study, metaethics, is the most 
abstract or conceptual of the three and is 
concerned with questions such as what is the 
true nature of morality or goodness in the first 
place. Some philosophers argue that metaethics 
serves as a foundation or basis from which nor- 
mative and applied ethics can be developed. In 
other words, without having a conceptual under- 
standing of what is good and bad, the nature of 
moral judgments, and the logic or rationale to 
support or justify moral judgments, it would be 
impossible to develop robust normative and 
applied theories of ethics. 

Normative ethics is the study of ethical action 
and the development of theories governing what 
one’s behavior and conduct should be. Normative 
ethicists generally set out to establish moral 
criteria, embodied in rules, principles, or a logical 
framework, by which actors can determine how to 
act in any given circumstance. Normative ethical 
theories generally fall into one of three categories: 
duty-based theories, virtue theories, and conse- 
quentialist theories. 

Duty-based theories include at least two forms 
that have familiar expressions in modern, Western 
political systems. The first of these forms, 
advanced by philosophers including John Locke, 
is rights-based approach, wherein each member of 
a community has certain natural or political rights, 
which in turn imply corresponding duties for all 
members of that community. The presence of those 
rights, such as speech or assembly, for example, 
creates a duty among others, including the state, not 
to violate or abridge those rights. A second form, 
found in the work of Immanuel Kant and more 
recently John Rawls, articulates self-evident 
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principles or categorical imperatives, rather than 
rights that establish resultant duties. Kant (2002), 
for example, argues that there is an imperative to 
treat others as an end rather than as a means. That 
is, the principle of human dignity and value creates 
a duty to act in ways that preclude using another as 
a means of achieving one’s own objectives. 

Virtue ethics, rather than emphasizing rights or 
principles and resultant duties or operational 
rules, seeks to establish right action and behavior 
by focusing on the character of or virtues embod- 
ied by the actor. If the character of the person can 
be developed, then appropriate action will result. 
Aristotle’s (1947) emphasis on virtues including 
courage, temperance, justice, and prudence, mod- 
erated by the golden mean, is one example of the 
character traits developed in the tradition of virtue 
ethics. Although attention to virtue ethics declined 
through much of the enlightenment era, twentieth- 
century ethicists including Alasdair MacIntyre 
(2007) championed and reenergized the consider- 
ation of virtue in prescribing right action over 
what was seen as an overemphasis on rules. 

A third normative theory of ethics is conse- 
quentialism, which seeks to determine right action 
by assessing or calculating the balance of good 
and bad outcomes, or consequences, of an act. The 
diversity and sophistication of consequentialist 
ethical theory is substantial, and the two forms 
described here are intended to both provide a 
sense of the underlying logic and the expression 
of consequentialism in administrative theories of 
ethics. The first, utilitarianism, is perhaps most 
widely recognized in the work of Jeremy Bentham 
and John Stuart Mill. In simplest terms, utilitari- 
anism determines the rightness of an action by 
calculating the net utility, happiness, or pleasure 
generated in comparison to the pain that results. 
Over time, a wide range of formulae have been 
developed for conducting this calculation, each of 
which emphasizes different concerns and priori- 
ties, such as pleasure by comparison to freedom, 
happiness, or justice; universal by comparison to 
individual outcomes; direct or actual outcomes by 
comparison to intended outcomes; as well as 
many others. The second form of consequential- 
ism, social contract theory and ethical egoism, can 
be found in Thomas Hobbes’ (1991) influential 
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work. This form of consequentialism assumes 
individuals to be egoistic or narrowly self- 
interested. However, because they are also ratio- 
nal and capable of calculating the consequences of 
various courses of action, the most rational option 
for any given individual is adoption of a rule- 
based framework, or social contract, which pre- 
scribes behavior in ways that maximize positive 
outcomes for the individual and minimizes nega- 
tive impacts both for the individual and for the 
larger community. 

Applied ethics, the final category of ethical 
study in analytic philosophy, is the moral analysis 
of specific, often controversial, issues in public 
and private life. Although there is not a single, 
comprehensive framework describing all areas of 
applied ethics, common areas of study include: 


e Biomedical ethics including issues such as 
euthanasia and gene therapy 

e Environmental ethics and topics such environ- 
mental justice and endangered species 
protection 

e Sexual ethics and concerns including same-sex 
marriage and abortion 


The study of administrative theories of ethics, 
which also overlaps with organizational ethics, 
professional ethics, and, to some degree, business 
ethics, tends to be categorized within applied 
ethics. While applied ethics generally and admin- 
istrative ethics specifically are typically treated as 
a discrete category of study, it is heavily 
influenced by normative ethical theories. 


Administrative Ethics 


As an applied topic, much of the discourse about 
and around administrative ethics focuses on spe- 
cific problems or perceived ethical failures of 
government officials. Public concerns about cor- 
ruption, conflicts of interest, transparency, and 
accountability are among the central concerns of 
administrative ethics. 

A common framework used for assessing the 
actions of actors describes three separate catego- 
ries of unethical behaviors. The first, misfeasance, 
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describes decision-making, management, or other 
activities wherein a public official or agent acts in 
a careless or insufficiently cautious way, resulting 
in errors or mistakes that have a negative or unfor- 
tunate outcome. Misfeasance is distinct from the 
next category of action, malfeasance, in that it 
occurs inadvertently and without illegal intent or 
the violation of policy or law. Malfeasance, then, 
describes intentionally taken action that is under- 
stood by the actor to be either legally or, corre- 
spondingly, morally wrong. Malfeasance, by 
definition, involves dishonesty, illegality, and 
knowing violation of law, policy, and/or formal 
authority for improper reasons. The final category, 
nonfeasance, is the failure of an administrator or 
agent to perform a duty or task for which they are 
formally or explicitly responsible, which then 
results in harm. 

Administratively, one of the most common 
responses to past and potential instances of mis- 
feasance, malfeasance, and nonfeasance is the 
adoption of a code of ethics, either by a profession 
or an organization that is designed to prohibit 
unethical behavior. Although there are many 
examples of codes of ethics, at least two forms 
are common and influential with respect to admin- 
istrative practice, namely, organizational codes of 
ethics and professional codes of ethics. The first, 
which may be adopted by specific organizations 
or by entire entities such as states or municipali- 
ties, establishes standards regarding what sorts of 
behaviors can, must, or must not take place in that 
organization. Organizational codes of ethics 
reflect and are specific to the mission and values 
of each individual organization. 

Professional codes of ethics, including that 
developed by the American Society for Public 
Administration (nd), focus on the principles and 
responsibilities, as well as the challenges practi- 
tioners of a given profession face in the conduct of 
their work. Professional ethics and associated codes 
are intended to apply all members of a profession, 
regardless of organizational setting. Professional 
ethics is attuned to the standards and desired con- 
duct associated with the particular skills, values, 
knowledge, and expertise of each profession. 

While codes of ethics are common and impor- 
tant in formally and publicly expressing what is or 
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is not acceptable action or behavior for public 
officials, codes have limitations. One limitation is 
that while they articulate potential wrongs and limit 
the likelihood of those wrongs being done, in doing 
so, they skirt or avoid the issue of doing harm 
without it being recognized as wrong. That is, a 
reliance on codes leaves open the possibility, or 
inevitability, that administrators do harm to others 
without violating the code and therefore by defini- 
tion do so without acting unethically. This is the 
so-called dirty hands problem, in which political 
actors, especially administrators, find themselves 
in the unenviable position of having to take action 
which is ethical but nevertheless does harm. Exam- 
ples of such behavior might include the use of 
eminent domain to condemn and take ownership 
of private property or the use of the government’s 
police power to quarantine individuals who are ill 
by no fault of their own but nevertheless find their 
liberty curtailed. The result is the paradox of right 
actions and harm or dirty hands. 

The second corresponding difficulty with 
codes has to do with the potential response to the 
gap between wrongs and harms. Within an ethical 
framework that relies on codes as the basis of 
ensuring ethical behavior, when a gap is identified 
in the code, the appropriate response is to modify 
or amend the code to reflect the newly recognized 
wrong. The consequence of this pattern, however, 
is a code of ethics that must be infinitely and 
forever amended and extended. In other words, 
unless our understanding of ethics is static and 
finite allowing us to exhaustively identify all 
right and wrong action, or the world itself does 
not change in ways resulting in new ethical ques- 
tions, codes of ethics will have to be extended 
forever and in infinite ways. 


Normative Theories Implicit in Administrative 
Ethics 

In part, the founding of the United States can be 
understood as being driven by ethical concerns. To 
the degree to that the American Revolution was 
prompted by perceptions of arbitrary, unjust, and 
even corrupt treatment of colonial subjects by the 
British Crown, founding documents including the 
Declaration of Independence, Articles of Confed- 
eration, and ultimately the Constitution can be read 
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as articulating a set of ethical claims and 
establishing a corresponding set of structures and 
procedures designed to prevent the violation of 
ethical standards. Although the Declaration of 
Independence has no legal standing, its articulation 
of both unalienable rights and governing 
grievances — violations of ethical standards — sets 
out a moral and ethical position that remains deeply 
embedded in American political culture. The US 
Constitution, and more specifically the Bill of 
Rights, operationalizes ethical principles into a 
codified set of political structures, norms, and pro- 
cesses. Those norms, including freedoms speech, 
assembly, press, and religion, as well as the pro- 
cesses of clarifying and extending ethical norms, 
whether by amendment, judicial review, or legisla- 
tion, make real and reinforce the centrality of ethics 
in all aspects of American politics — including 
administrative realms. 

Although the founding embeds a concern with 
ethics firmly into the practice and culture of Amer- 
ican politics and governance, it also embodies ten- 
sions that can be best understood as being 
expressions of normative rather than applied ethics. 
That is, the ethical principles present at the 
founding, and which are embodied in the Consti- 
tution and our political culture, can be understood 
as including elements of duty, consequentialist and 
virtue ethics. The expression of these forms of 
normative ethics is, paradoxically, both central to 
our ethical expectations and practices but, at the 
same time, results in thorny forms of tension 
between the various ethical theories present and 
the practices that result. 


Normative Ethics in American Politics 

and Administration 

Although administrative ethics is often viewed as 
primarily applied, there are important expressions 
of normative ethics present at the founding and 
running through the history and ethos of public 
administration that should be recognized. 


Consequentialist Ethics in Administrative Theory 
and Practice 

The formal study or discipline of public adminis- 
tration typically traces its origins to the works of 
Woodrow Wilson, Max Weber, Frederick Taylor, 
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and other late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century scholars. This foundational work both 
embraces and establishes a consequentialist ethical 
logic into the study and practice of public admin- 
istration. The notion of what is good takes on two 
different, but interconnected, means at the turn of 
the twentieth century. One, clearly moral, under- 
standing of the good that can be seen in the political 
and administrative reform movements of the pro- 
gressive era 1s partly a response to the corruption of 
the spoils system and machine politics of the times. 
The movement toward a merit-based civil service, 
and the passage of the Pendleton Act, for example, 
reflects efforts to improve the moral character of 
public administration. The idea of merit, or 
technical competence, reflects a second form of 
good as well, that of improved effectiveness. 
Wilson’s articulation and advocacy of the politics- 
administration dichotomy and the systematic study 
of public administration, as well as Taylor’s 
emphasis on efficiency, appear as being focused 
primarily on technical competence but in fact 
simultaneously advance the idea that the effective 
course of action is also the good or the right course 
of action. What is good and right is determined 
based on a calculation of inputs and outputs, costs, 
and benefits. The requirement for federal agencies 
to conduct cost-benefit analyses prior to any 
major policy decisions, which Ronald Reagan 
established with Executive Order 12291 in 1981, 
is one example of consequentialism in administra- 
tive practice. More recently, work out of the 
reinventing government and new public manage- 
ment movement has advanced a consequentialist 
logic in its emphasis on using competition, atten- 
tion to exchange values, and reduction of transac- 
tion costs as a means of maximizing the benefits of 
government activity while reducing or minimizing 
the costs of those activities. 


Duty Ethics in the Constitution and Administration 
The presence of a duty-based, deontological form 
of ethics in the form of rights in the Constitution 
was noted above. Beyond the presence of rights in 
the founding, much of American political and 
administrative history continues the concern 
with rights and the corresponding duty to protect 
them. This has been largely seen as a political, 
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rather than administrative, concern, in that the 
discourse of which rights to acknowledge and 
recognize has played out primarily within and 
among political institutions, rather than adminis- 
trative settings. Operationally, the connections 
between duty, rights, and administrative theories 
of ethics have developed in at least two ways. The 
first can be found in work that advances the 
importance of regime values as the basis of ethical 
administrative behavior. John Rohr (1989) and 
Michael Spicer and Larry Terry (1993), in slightly 
different ways, argue that the values embodied in 
the Constitution, or regime values, should serve as 
the guide for administrative behavior. Because 
rights are one of the key expressions of deonto- 
logical or duty ethics and rights are among the 
central values both in the Constitution and in the 
subsequent amendments and Constitutional case 
law clarifying the original document, deontologi- 
cal ethics can be seen as clearly manifest in their 
administrative theory of ethics. While his model 
includes other features as well, the inclusion of 
moral rules and ethical principles in Terry Coo- 
per’s (1990) model of ethical decision-making ties 
it to this form of deontological ethics as well. 
Another variation of deontological ethics can 
be seen in the emergence of the New Public 
Administration movement of the late 1960s. The 
New Public Administration movement developed 
in response to social changes including the civil 
rights, equal rights, and anti-Vietnam war move- 
ments. Reflecting these social changes, as well as 
a growing concern that there was an overemphasis 
on efficiency and technical expertise in both the 
practice of and training for public administration, 
scholars and practitioners associated with New Pub- 
lic Administration began to call for increased atten- 
tion to issues of social justice. In this view, 
administrators have a responsibility not just to be 
technically competent and efficient but also an eth- 
ical duty to protect and advance the rights of those 
who are or have been historically marginalized. 


Virtue Ethics in the Constitution 

and Administration 

Although virtue ethics, with some notable excep- 
tions, has largely fallen out of favor since the 
enlightenment, the idea of virtue and its 
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expression as character in the behavior of admin- 
istrators is still present in administrative theory 
and prescribed practice. Administrative ethicists 
including Mark Lilla (1981) and Edmund Pincoffs 
(1986) critique dominant approaches to ethics 
training and practice as either allowing adminis- 
trators to rationalize any and all preferred actions 
as being ethical or are so reductionist as to lose 
sight of the critical, ethical dimensions. Instead, 
they call for the ongoing, rigorous effort to 
develop virtue or character in administrators. For 
Pincoffs, the development of character occurs by 
ongoing reflection on and assessment of one’s 
own and others’ character, not for the sake of 
judgment but instead for learning and develop- 
ment. Lilla advocates for the establishment and 
presence of a democratic ethos, which would 
serve as a sort of backdrop or framework by 
which character can be examined and developed. 
Interestingly, Lilla’s democratic ethos seems to 
bear a striking resemblance to Rohr’s regime 
values. Dreyfus and Dreyfus’ (2004) work on 
ethics and the development of expertise further 
strengthens the tie by describing how the devel- 
opment of virtue may start with a system of rules 
but in fact comes to be a virtue or part of character 
with time, practice, and experience. 


Ethical Dilemmas and Contending Values 

The preceding section reveals several expressions 
of normative ethics that are linked to and inform 
our thinking and practice of administrative ethics. 
One of the challenges that results from the presence 
of these varying, and in some cases contending, 
ethical theories is the potential for ethical 
dilemmas. For example, there is a classic and 
often raised tension between utilitarian/consequen- 
tialist ethics and deontological ethics, as found in 
the thought experiment weighing the presence of a 
ticking bomb against the use of torture to find and 
disarm it. Such dilemmas reveal a thorny problem 
at the intersection of politics and ethics, wherein 
politics, especially democratic politics that is 
concerned about the achievement of the good life 
for the political community and all of its members, 
lies in tension with ethical theories which are 
driven largely by an assumption that the individual 
is the primary agent or unit of analysis, 1f not also 
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being the central or privileged target of or focus for 
ethical questions. 

Another challenge of contemporary ethics has 
to do with or emerges from real-world complexity 
and context that, when combined with choice 
within democratic communities, puts the stability 
and consistency of principle and practice in ten- 
sion. For example, as individual communities 
assess how to balance deontological and utilitar- 
ian principles, such as the trade-off between pri- 
vate property rights and the collective benefits that 
can result for the exercise of eminent domain or 
the trade-offs between private liberty and public 
health in considering the use of quarantines in 
response to outbreaks of infectious disease, it is 
easy to imagine how distinct communities might 
come to different, but equally, reasonable conclu- 
sions and courses of action. In such cases, consis- 
tency and stability of principle gives way to the 
relative value priorities across communities or 
even within communities over time. Any given 
theory from within the major approaches of nor- 
mative ethical theory aims toward being compre- 
hensive and exhaustive. That is, those theories 
aim to answer any and every ethical question in 
a consistent way. As such, normative ethical the- 
ories are not well suited to dealing with the polit- 
ical and social reality of relativism. 


Constructivist and Poststructuralist 
Approaches 


Some contemporary ethical theorists, especially 
those working out of continental rather than ana- 
lytic philosophy, conclude that these dilemmas are 
logically and empirically irresolvable. In their 
view, there are neither a priori nor a posteriori 
means derived from either metaethics or norma- 
tive ethics, by which to resolve these other poten- 
tial tensions. If this is in fact the case, then at least 
two ethical questions persist. First, on what basis 
are we to act or respond given this irresolvability? 
Second, ethically, what can be or should be done 
to respond to the presence of sociopolitical power 
structures that result in unequal or inequitable 
distribution of harms and benefits within a com- 
munity? In response to the conceptual and 
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practical limits of normative and applied ethics, 
some ethical theorists working from a continental, 
and in some cases poststructuralist, tradition seek 
to develop prescriptive approaches framed in 
social structure and process and/or relationship. 

Continental and poststructuralist approaches to 
ethics are comparatively new, especially when 
compared to the much longer traditions in norma- 
tive ethical theory. Emerging in the latter half of 
the twentieth century, continental and post- 
structuralist approaches of ethics are also hetero- 
dox and often conceptually complex. Two in 
particular, namely, the work of Michel Foucault 
and Jacques Lacan, have seen substantive treat- 
ment in administrative theories of ethics. 


Foucaultian Ethics 

French philosopher Michel Foucault spent the first 
significant portion of his career exploring the his- 
tory and development of sociopolitical structures or 
patterned expressions of power and knowledge 
across a variety of disciplines. He then traces the 
consequences of these histories or genealogies into 
contemporary patterns of social and political behav- 
ior. Later in his career, Foucault shifted the focus of 
his studies to include an examination of ethical or 
moral dimensions of these structures. Much of his 
later thinking sought to understand the “conduct of 
conduct” or the means by which conduct or 
behavior was determined by or open within struc- 
tures of knowledge and power — what he terms 
governmentality and biopower/biopolitics. Fou- 
cault sets out to consider the degree to which one 
might be able to act with freedom in the face of 
these structures and the extent to which they influ- 
ence or determine conduct. Foucault (1984) takes 
up the notion of ethics as “care of the self,’ which 
he traces to the ancient Greeks, and he explores 
how care of the self, or the development of the self, 
meshes with contemporary structures of biopower 
and governmentality. One specific aspect of 
Foucault’s care of the self, parrhesia, has garnered 
particular attention in administrative theories of 
ethics. 

Parrhesia, for Foucault and contemporary 
administrative theorists like Jennifer Eagan 
(2014) and Louis Howe (2014), is a form of 
truth-telling, but of a particular sort, that denotes 
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a different understanding of the social world and 
has implications for how administrators related 
to and work with the public. First, parrhesia is not 
simply speaking truth to power in modern way, 
like that implied by the story of the emperor’s 
new clothes. Instead, parrhesia is the telling of a 
personal truth, rather than an absolute or univer- 
sal truth, whether it be based in principle or 
empirical fact. Parrhesia is not intended purely 
as a rhetorical, pedagogical, or discursive tool for 
convincing the listener to do or be something 
different, though it does require a particular 
skill for listening, not for rational analysis, but 
of the capacity for self-care as an attentiveness to 
how we live our own lives. 

This conception of parrhesia and care of the self 
positions administrators as having to be attuned to 
their relationship to citizens and to the processes by 
which they interact with them. Rather than operat- 
ing narrowly from universalized principle or 
abstracted calculations of net good or happiness, 
attentiveness to relationship and process requires 
ongoing maintenance. At the same time, this atten- 
tiveness is intended to provide sufficient stability 
and continuity to ensure a degree and sense of 
sociopolitical equity or fairness. 


Lacanian Ethics 

French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan is perhaps 
most well known for his theories of language, 
discourse, and behavior, and his ideas have 
moved from the level of individual psychotherapy 
to social, political, and now ethical theory. Lacan, 
like other poststructuralists, made the so-called 
linguistic turn and embraced the idea that lan- 
guage is not denotative. For Lacan, language 
does not directly denote or represent things as 
they really are. Instead, while it is relatively stable 
and meanings are widely enough shared for com- 
munication to function, language is actually self- 
referential and free floating. There is no exact or 
precise correspondence between words and the 
things those words refer to in the world. So 
although we have a sense of what is meant by 
words such as justice, fairness, rights, morality, 
and the like, these terms do not directly or per- 
fectly, comprehensively or exhaustively, define or 
describe these concepts as they exist in the world. 
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As aconcern for psychotherapy, the question 
is then, how do individuals function in a world 
where language, and our very sense of reality, 
lacks a foundation? Lacan frames the process of 
psychotherapy as largely focused on helping the 
patient recognize the corresponding patterns of 
understanding and behavior that are dysfunc- 
tional and to the construct alternatives that are 
more functional. Sociopolitically and adminis- 
tratively, the processes by which the patient 
becomes aware of and more capably navigates 
the world of unstable language and understand- 
ing are not dissimilar to the means administrators 
can more effectively work with citizens and com- 
munities in functional and stable ways. 

From this perspective, Michael Harmon and 
O.C. McSwite (2011) argue that the key problem 
public administrators face is an ideology/world 
view that assumes stable denotative language 
and rationality on the part of actors in that world. 
These assumptions are increasingly under fire 
from administrative and other social theorists as 
no longer serving to provide a stable perceptual 
reality. For Harmon and McSwite, the failure of 
these assumptions are responsible for precluding 
the possibility of effective administrative action 
and also explain or describe the limits and ten- 
sions of traditional approaches to administrative 
theories of ethics that are derived from analytic 
philosophy. 

The psychoanalytic alternative to modernist 
ethics proposed by Harmon and McSwite, as 
well as Thomas Catlaw and Gregory Jordan 
(2009), draws from Lacan, as well as Carl Jung, 
and is informed by neo-pragmatists like Richard 
Rorty and American pragmatists like John 
Dewey and Mary Parker Follett. This form of 
ethical theory relies on relationship and dis- 
course rather than principle or calculative rea- 
soning. In the absence of language that directly 
represents the real world, it is a robust and 
authentic relationship that enables ethical choice 
and is the basis of human action, creativity, and 
original action of all forms. Relationship is the 
source from which choice and corresponding 
action can be brought into the structured, social 
world, be that the organization or the political 
community. 
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Conclusion 


The study and practice of public administration has 
long been concerned with normative or value ques- 
tions such as the legitimacy question, since its 
founding. Ethical questions of how to act and 
how to treat citizens are similarly central to public 
administration, and the ethical theories of adminis- 
tration that endeavor to answer them are critical to 
maintaining public trust and functional, equita- 
ble governing organizations. While no single 
ethical theory currently available resolves all 
potential ethical issues, the importance of ensur- 
ing, or at least enhancing, ethical behavior is 
built into the very structure, practice, and even 
political culture of American public administra- 
tion. Ethical theorists working form both analytic 
and continental traditions continue to extend 
both administrative theories of ethics and 
corresponding ethical practices. 
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Synonyms 


Employee discipline; Retaliation 


Definition 


There are two definitions of adverse actions. The 
first definition is broad and refers generally to 
formal discipline of an employee. The second def- 
inition that is used by the US Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission is narrower. It refers to 
an action that attempts to prevent an employee 
from opposing a discriminatory practice or partic- 
ipating in a discrimination proceeding. In the first 
definition, the adverse action has a negative impact 
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on the employee’s job, but the negative impact can 
be justifiable by the employee’s misconduct and/or 
unacceptable performance. In the second defini- 
tion, the negative impact is unjustifiable and is 
retaliation against the employee. 


Introduction 


The words adverse action can be used in reference 
to a variety of situations including employee retal- 
lation cases, discrimination cases, and employee 
discipline. It is important to first understand the 
context of the situation in which adverse action is 
being used. The context provides information 
about the types of adverse action that are legal as 
well as the rights and protections of employees. 
One situation entails formal discipline of 
employees who violate an organization’s policies, 
the law, or perform poorly in their job duties. The 
employees in this situation are being disciplined 
for either misconduct or poor job performance. 
Another context is retaliation against employees 
who either bring charges of discrimination against 
an organization, participate in the discrimination 
case, claim the agency has violated their rights, or 
act as whistle-blowers against the agency. In order 
to be considered an adverse action in this context, 
it must be materially adverse. These types of 
actions include demoting an employee, probation 
or suspension, transferring an employee to 
another location, and salary reductions as well as 
denying a position to someone who meets all of 
the requirements to carry out the job. The 
employee must be able to prove that the action is 
materially adverse. The following discusses 
adverse action in each of the situations. It begins 
with employee discipline and then goes on to 
cases of discrimination and whistle-blowing. 


Employee Discipline and Adverse Action 


Sometimes, an employee must face disciplinary 
action. When an employee does not follow an 
organization’s policies and procedures, the law, 
or when an employee performs poorly, they may 
be disciplined with adverse action. Usually, such 
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action must fit with the nature of the employee’s 
negative behavior or action because of employee 
rights. For example, if an employee comes to work 
late, they may receive a verbal or written warning 
for a first offense. However, they may face a 
written warning for a second offense. A third 
offense could be met with suspension. In most 
circumstances, they are not terminated. This is 
considered progressive disciplinary action, which 
is increasing the severity of a penalty for repeated 
offenses. If an employee is violent toward a 
coworker, they could be suspended or even termi- 
nated even if it was a first offense. The types of 
discipline that are allowed can be found in 
employee handbooks, union contracts, as well as 
government policies. Employees can be disci- 
plined for both on-duty and off-duty actions. For 
example, a federal air traffic controller who is 
convicted of drinking with driving and is charged 
with a DUI can be placed on suspension and 
forced to enter a rehabilitation program as a con- 
dition of their continued employment with the 
Federal Aviation Administration. Employees can 
face disciplinary adverse action for off-duty 
actions and still be in violation of an organization’s 
policies. Many organizations have open-ended 
lists of violations that include phrases such as 
“conviction of a crime” or “conduct unbecoming 
of a public employee” (Berman et al. 2013, 62). 

Civil servants, public sector employees who are 
not part of the military, may have the right to 
challenge adverse actions. The ability to challenge 
adverse action helps to ensure that decisions are 
made based on the inability of the employee to 
carry out their job and act accordingly. Probation- 
ary and exempt employees are considered to be “at- 
will” employees and do not have the right to chal- 
lenge adverse actions. Nonexempt civil servants 
can face an adverse action, but the agency must 
be able to provide a cause for the action. They have 
procedural due process rights. Public sector 
employees must be given notification and a hearing 
when an employer terminates their employment or 
adversely impacts their employment status. 

When an employer gives an employee a disci- 
plinary measure, the reason should be well 
documented, and the employee must understand 
why such adverse action is taking place. The 
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employer must also communicate with the 
employee the necessary corrective measures to 
improve their conduct or performance. Employers 
cannot treat employees unfairly, and they must 
treat all employees equally. The disciplinary action 
must be based on the employee’s performance or 
conduct and not on the employee’s personality. 
Some unionized employees may have disciplinary 
standards outlined as part of their bargaining con- 
tract. Often, this provides greater job security, and 
it is meant to minimize managerial discretion and 
unfair disciplinary action. Employees in covered 
positions may be able to file a grievance if they 
believe they are being discriminated against. If the 
employee is part of a union, the union typically 
represents the employee in the grievance process 
(Kearney and Mareschal 2014). 


Discrimination Cases and Adverse 
Action 


Public sector employees must be treated equally. 
An employer cannot give harsher punishments to 
some employees for the same infractions as other 
employees. An adverse action can be discrimina- 
tory if an employee is receiving a harsher punish- 
ment than their coworkers for the same negative 
behavior or actions. In this case, the adverse 
action is illegal and considered discrimination. 
Discrimination can also take place against pro- 
tected group. For example, Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act protects against discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, national origin, and 
sex. The prevention of discrimination on the basis 
of age is covered under the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act. States have provided protection 
to more groups of people on the basis of sexual 
orientation and gender identification. Protections 
also exist for genetic information as well as per- 
sonal disability. Additionally, ifthe employee files 
a claim of discrimination or testifies in a discrim- 
ination case, the employer cannot retaliate. Such 
retaliation would be considered adverse action as 
well. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
a Supreme Court ruling are important in determin- 
ing what is considered to be retaliation. The bur- 
den of proof is on the employee to show that the 
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action would have dissuaded a reasonable person; 
this is called materially adverse. In this context, 
the employer’s motive is important. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission further 
explains that “stray negative comments in an oth- 
erwise positive or neutral evaluation, snubbing a 
colleague, or negative comments that are justified 
by an employee’s poor work performance or his- 
tory” are not considered adverse actions (Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission website). 


Whistle-Blowing and Adverse Action 


Whistle-blowing is when an employee discloses 
their employer’s wrongdoing. Not all instances of 
whistle-blowing involve discrimination. The 
employee can disclose acts of discrimination or 
other unlawful acts such as wasteful spending of 
public funds. There is a different set of laws that 
protect employees who act as whistle-blowers than 
those who protect them against discrimination. 
These are the whistle-blower statutes that protect 
the free speech of employees. For example, the 
federal government has the Whistleblower Protec- 
tion Act. Each state has its own set of laws 
governing what type of whistle-blowing activity 
is protected for state employees. If an employee 
engages in whistle-blowing and then faces an 
adverse action, the employer’s motive is suspect. 
In many instances, the adverse action can be seen 
as retaliation because the employee acted as a 
whistle-blower. However, it is up to the employee 
to prove that the action was retaliatory. 

There are limitations on the protections pro- 
vided to public employees to act as whistle- 
blowers. The US Supreme Court decided that an 
employee can be formally disciplined for contents 
in an official memorandum pursuant to their work 
duties even when the information is a matter of 
public concern (Garcetti v. Ceballos 2006). The 
issue 1s a matter for the courts to decide. The case 
of Garcetti v. Ceballos modified the previous 
ruling for Pickering v. Board of Education 
(1968) when the court ruled if contents of a public 
employee’s communication were a matter of pub- 
lic concern, they could not face adverse action 
from their employer. 
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Conclusion 


Determining whether an adverse action is legal or 
not is dependent upon the context. If the adverse 
action is disciplinary due to misconduct or poor 
performance, it can be legal. However, some 
employees have due process rights. An adverse 
action can be considered retaliation, and therefore 
illegal, in some instances when cases of discrim- 
ination and whistle-blowing are involved. In these 
instances, the employee must support the claim 
that action was retaliatory. 

In public sector human resource management 
and personnel administration, it is important to 
understand adverse action. Employees have rights 
that cannot be infringed upon. 
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Synonyms 


Activism; Government relations; Interest groups; 
Lobbying; Policy practice; Practical politics 


Advocacy and Policy Influence 
Definition 


Advocacy and policymaking refer to the actions 
of nonprofit organizations to affect public policy 
deliberations. 


A major function of the nonprofit sector is the 
defense of the poor, the dispossessed, and the 
powerless (Jenkins 2006). Over the history of 
the sector, strides in human right and social justice 
have been attained by nonprofit organizations 
working for social betterment. Labor legislation, 
children’s rights, social welfare legislation, envi- 
ronmental protection, and a host of other progres- 
sive policies are due to the product of nonprofit 
advocacy. In addition, the sector’s fortunes are 
often determined by public policy and the mood 
of the political system. For both of these reasons, 
nonprofit advocacy is essential to the sector and an 
important ingredient of third sector activity. 


Why Nonprofits Advocate 


The largest part of the incorporated nonprofit 
sector in the United States is health and human 
service organizations such as hospitals, clinics, 
social service organizations, mental health orga- 
nizations, and so forth. Much of the funding for 
this component of the sector is from government 
allocations, grants, contracts, and insurance pay- 
ments. This makes these organizations highly 
depend on this type of support and to the gov- 
ernment policies that make it possible. Tax treat- 
ment is another area where government policy is 
critical. Loss of tax exempt status can be very 
damaging to a nonprofit but, as McLaughlin 
(2016), is a rare occurrence. There are also a 
large variety of other issues that can affect the 
sector directly. All of these reasons create a need 
for policy intervention on behalf of nonprofits. 
Nonprofits are regulated or controlled in many 
societies throughout the world, a situation that 
makes policy advocacy essential for many non- 
profit organizations. 

In addition, there are issues that affect social 
situations that the nonprofit sector is concerned 
with the rights of children, vulnerable adults, 
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refugees, victims of war and violence, health and 
disease, civil rights, and a host of other issues that 
the sector cares deeply about. Some nonprofits 
address a range of issues, while others address a 
single issue. 

These motivations often coincide. Service 
agencies are concerned about their funding and 
survival but the fate of those they serve is also 
important. A threat to one is a threat to both. Many 
organizations, regardless of sector, attempt to 
intervene in the political process. Businesses 
have government relations programs, and busi- 
ness groups, such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
are effective advocates for business interests. 
Government organizations have legislative liai- 
sons that work directly with other parts of the 
government, and governmental agencies often 
belong to coalitions of governmental units. 

It is useful to divide nonprofits into those 
whose principle function is service delivery and 
those that are primarily advocacy or social change 
organizations. The latter are often called advocacy 
organizations, interest groups, or social move- 
ment organizations. Some nonprofits are a mix 
of both. Both service and advocacy organizations 
can be divided into formally incorporated organi- 
zations and associations that are not formally 
incorporated. It is important to note that political 
parties, political action committees, and similar 
organizations are nonprofits. The regulations that 
govern these organizations are different than those 
that govern other types of nonprofit organizations. 

Larger nonprofit service organizations often 
have a government relations department that cen- 
tralizes advocacy activities in one place and that 
may correspond to a board committee that over- 
sees that function. Smaller organizations might 
have an internal government relations person or 
a contract lobbyist. Some organizations use the 
executive director or a board member as their 
government relations voice. Finally, some organi- 
zations are represented by a national or state group 
or a coalition. These organizational strategies are 
often used in combination. 

Dedicated advocacy organizations typically 
have more substantial advocacy capacity. Many 
are often smaller organizations (when compared 
to service provider organizations), but the ratio of 
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advocates to service providers is higher. They 
may have a broad range of interventions or may 
specialize in a single intervention. Research orga- 
nizations and public interest law firms are exam- 
ples of the latter. Advocacy organizations vary in 
the number of issues addressed. 

Unincorporated voluntary associations will 
hire advocates or depend on members to advocate. 
These occasionally become formally incorporated 
organizations as the need arises. The need to 
expand means hiring staff, which requires a phys- 
ical presence and fundraising. This creates a need 
for incorporation. 

As technology develops potential for online 
advocacy groups emerges. This might allow vol- 
untary associations to come to scale without 
incorporation or the establishment of a bricks 
and mortar nonprofit (McNutt et al. 2015). If the 
growth of virtual associations becomes common 
practice, it may shift the balance of the advocacy 
group community toward voluntary associations. 
Coupled with this emergence of leaderless orga- 
nizations (Brainard et al. 2012; Earl and Kimport 
2011) and what is essentially sole practitioner 
advocacy via technology, the future of advocacy 
organizations could be interesting. 

Nonprofit advocacy is regulated in many parts 
of the world. In totalitarian states it may be 
completely prohibited (see the chapter on > Dicta- 
torships and Nonprofit Organizations). In the 
United States, certain types of advocacy are regu- 
lated by state and federal entities (Irvin 2005). The 
Internal Revenue Service regulates lobbying and 
partisan political activity. States regulate nonprofits 
as well and some go beyond what federal rules 
require. Those nonprofits that operate in the 
realm of partisan politics (such as 501 (c) 4 s and 
Political Action Committees) have other agencies 
to contend with, such as federal and state election 
agencies. Some aspects of advocacy are almost 
never regulated. 

Membership: Some advocacy organizations 
have members, while others do not. Berry 
(1977) argued that the transition from 
membership-driven organizations to staff-driven 
organizations (where membership, if any, had a 
minor role) began in the 1960s and led to the rise 
of public interest groups. In some organizations, 
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members have a marginal role often referred to as 
“checkbook members.” The staff led advocacy 
that resulted tied professional advocates with 
fundraisers. This is part of the professionalization 
of politics that includes emphasis on message 
control, professional political operatives, and 
direct mail fundraising. This approach has been 
criticized by social scientists because it destroys 
the capacity of advocacy organizations to develop 
the civic skills that are needed to build social 
capital (Skocpol 2003). 

Advocacy Methodology: Advocates use a set 
of well-understood and tested tools that have 
evolved over decades of use. Organizations typi- 
cally use a mix of these strategies, although some 
specialize in one strategy or another. 

Lobbying. Lobbying means contacting govern- 
ment officials to influence them to make a deci- 
sion in a certain direction. This can be inside or 
outside lobbying and direct or grassroots lobbying 
and includes techniques such as letter writing/e- 
mail/phone campaigns, nonprofit days, and a host 
of related techniques (Libby 2011). Lobbying is 
regulated by the IRS and by many states. Lobby- 
ing is done by organizational staff, grassroots 
groups, volunteers, members, and lobbying firms. 

Policy Research. Information is critical to any 
advocacy effort. Policy research is conducted to 
document social problems or support potential 
policy choices. Many agencies do research to 
support their advocacy activities, and some do 
research to support other organizations who advo- 
cate more directly. 

Election-Related Activities. There are a range 
of nonprofit advocacy activities that can support 
elections. Not all nonprofits participate in partisan 
political activity. While some nonprofits are 
barred from partisan political activity, others 
choose not to participate because of potential 
consequences. On balance, political parties, 
political action committees, and other similar 
nonprofit entities are completely involved in par- 
tisan politics. 

Nonpartisan voter education is conducted fre- 
quently by nonprofit organizations and may con- 
sist of candidate forums, voter information, and 
discussions. Voter registration campaigns are also 
frequently conducted by community-based 
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organizations. Nonpartisan  get-out-the-vote 
efforts can also be conducted by a range of non- 
profits and use techniques such as door-to-door 
canvass efforts, telephone and e-mail campaigns, 
voting day transportation, and leaflet distribution 
(Green and Gerber 2015). 

Some nonprofits can directly support candi- 
dates. This is particularly true of political action 
committees and political parties. Some of this is 
paid for with the “dark money” provided by anon- 
ymous donors. In the wake of Supreme Court 
decisions such as Citizens United v. FEC 
(130 S.Ct. 876) and McCutcheon v. FEC (134 S. 
Ct. 1434), this use of nonprofits has become more 
controversial. On balance, nonprofits can form 
their own political action committees. Profes- 
sional and labor associations, business groups, 
and other types of advocates often form PACs to 
support their advocacy efforts. 

Lawsuits and Legal Action. The use of lawsuits 
and legal action to change policy is a well- 
established strategy for nonprofit advocates, par- 
ticularly in the environmental arena. A variety of 
legal strategies are available and legal action is 
often used with other strategies to affect change. 
Legal action is expensive and significant funding 
is often needed. Using a legal strategy may be 
disempowering to community members who see 
their fate in the hands of a lawyer. 

Administrative Advocacy. Some lobbying 1s 
done directly with agency heads and this is gen- 
erally considered administrative advocacy. Also 
relevant is intervention in the rule-making pro- 
cess. When a law is passed, one agency is usually 
tasked with creating regulations to implement the 
law. These regulations are created via a comment 
and review process that allows advocates to make 
their voices heard. Most experienced advocates 
know that legislative victories can be undone by 
implementation efforts. 

Community Organizing. Organizing communi- 
ties is a time-honored nonprofit advocacy tool that 
allows organizations to bring people to the 
decision-making process. Efforts in this vein 
often run from low-level activities that do not 
confront power directly to demonstrations and 
civil disobedience. Social movement organiza- 
tions and community-based nonprofits have 
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historically favored this type of approach. Most of 
these activities involve door-to-door or street 
organizing, community meetings, and a range of 
related techniques. They tend to depend on a large 
number of volunteers and incur considerable 
transaction costs. 

Electronic Techniques. The growth of technol- 
ogy has created a revolution in nonprofit advo- 
cacy. In the 1980s and 1990s, activists were 
beginning to use a range of early techniques to 
facilitate their work. Early networks like Peacenet 
and Earthnet allowed communication. As per- 
sonal technology became available and the Inter- 
net evolved, the use by activists and advocates 
began to expand. Technology is an expected tool 
in advocacy campaigns throughout the world. The 
rise of Web 2.0/social media has revolutionized 
campaigning and undercut the assumptions that 
have prevailed in earlier periods. Technology 
tools that have been developed specifically for 
advocacy are widely available. The growth of 
data science and predictive analytics offers the 
possibility for substantial improvement in advo- 
cacy practice. One area is in the personalization of 
advocacy messages. Instead of providing mes- 
sages that can appeal to everyone, we can narrow 
cast requests that deal specifically with the indi- 
vidual’s concerns. 

While these tools have been presented as dis- 
crete categories, they are frequently used together, 
either in sequence or at the same time. They might 
be considered ingredients of a larger strategy to 
attain a goal. 


Controversial Issues 


There are a number of issues that confront non- 
profit advocacy and policymaking. Some are phil- 
osophical issues, while others deal with the 
techniques that make the process work. 

Who participates? Political participation is 
built on the idea that people have the opportunity 
to participate in the decisions that affect them. 
Advocacy groups are often controlled by profes- 
sionals who make the decisions about efforts 
without recourse to people who are affected. 
This, at least to an extent, raises as substantial 
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ethical issue. Research demonstrates that less 
affluent, less educated citizens participate at a 
lower level than their wealthier, better educated 
brethren (Verba et al. 1995). 

Money and Politics: The growth of large donor 
politics means that control of the political system 
is influenced by those who have and are willing to 
spend a great deal of money. Advocates for the 
nonprofit sector often find themselves in pitched 
battles against well-funded interests. While inno- 
vations like Internet fundraising will redress this 
situation to some extent, campaign finance reform 
might be the real solution. 

Resistance to Advocacy: Many nonprofits are 
reluctant to engage in advocacy (Berry and Arons 
2002; Bass et al. 2007). Some feel that it is 
unprofessional. Others fear retaliation from gov- 
ernment or political leaders. Still others think that 
it is a violation of their nonprofit status. While the 
last point might be true, it also might be that not all 
nonprofits fully understand what they are allowed 
by applicable law. 

Astroturf: The creation of synthetic participa- 
tion in political campaigns is called Astroturf 
(McNutt and Boland 2007). Typically, public 
relations consultants can create a fictitious orga- 
nization that appears to take a position that 
agrees with their sponsor. This is often difficult 
to detect and can greatly complicate the role of 
decision-makers who must respond to all legiti- 
mate parties. 


Conclusion 


Nonprofit advocacy has a healthy future. The need 
to engage the political system will continue as 
government continues to shrink and the nonprofit 
and commercial sector occupy the space that was 
once part of the public sector. The growth of 
money in politics will make this more difficult 
for many advocates, especially those who deal 
with less well-funded groups. 

Technology is likely to revolutionize much of 
the practice of advocacy. Developments in data 
use, communications, and fundraising are likely 
to engender these new vistas. Some of the devel- 
opments from the civic technology movement are 
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likely to create a re-envisioning of nonprofit gov- 
ernment relations. 

New developments in the social sciences offer 
an array of possibilities to improve the effective- 
ness of nonprofit advocates. Data science opens 
the door to a wide range of new ways to under- 
stand social issues and to appreciate the advocacy 
environment. This can offer exciting new ways for 
nonprofit advocates to be effective. The growth of 
experimental political science (Green and Gerber 
2015) also provides new insights into traditional 
and emerging techniques. 

The cultural issue of resistance to advocacy is 
another serious barrier. Some of this is based on 
the reality that politics is a hard place and that 
people and organizations get hurt there. Others are 
resistant because they misunderstand what is 
legally permissible. On balance, the business, the 
professions, and even the public sector understand 
that their options depend on the political system 
and advocacy is often richly rewarded when it is 
successful. 
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Definition 


Adverse impact is when there is a substantially 
different rate of selection in hiring, promotion, or 
other employment decision which works to the 
disadvantage of members of a race, sex, or ethnic 
group. 

Affirmative action refers to proactive efforts on 
the part of an employer to address the effects of 
past discrimination when EEO efforts alone will 
not suffice. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1875 (18 Stat. 
335-337), sometimes called Enforcement Act or 
Force Act, was a United States federal law enacted 
during the Reconstruction Era that guaranteed 
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African Americans equal treatment in public 
accommodations, public transportation, and 
prohibited exclusion from jury service. The 
Supreme Court ruled in 1883 that the act was 
unconstitutional. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Title VII) pro- 
hibited employers and employment agencies from 
making employee and applicant personnel deci- 
sions based on race, color, religions, gender, or 
national origin and tasks the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) with enforcing 
the provision of the Act. The Act also prohibited 
discrimination in voting, public education, and 
accommodations in organizations with more 
than 15 employees. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1991 is a United States 
statute that was passed in response to a series of 
United States Supreme Court decisions which 
limited the rights of employees who had sued 
their employers for discrimination. 

Disparate impact prohibited employers from 
using a facially neutral employment practice that 
has an unjustified adverse impact on members of a 
protected class. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 
1972 mandated that state, local, and federal agen- 
cies adhere to the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Equal opportunity refers to the treatment of all 
individuals in the employment process fair and 
equitably, regardless of race or gender. 

Executive Order 10925 requires that govern- 
ment contractors take affirmative action to ensure 
that applicants are employed, and employees are 
treated during employment, without regard to 
their race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Executive Order 11114 supplemented Exec- 
utive Order 10925 declaring it is the policy of 
the United States to encourage by affirmative 
action the elimination of discrimination in 
employment. 

Executive Order 11246 gave the Department of 
Labor the authority to enforce antidiscrimination 
policies among federal contractors under the 
Department’s Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance Programs (OFCCP). The Executive Order 
prohibited discrimination by most employers 
providing goods and services to the federal 
government. 
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Social policy is the study of the causes of social 
problem and how government and society as a 
whole address issues of social welfare, individual 
well-being, and social justice. 


Introduction 


The current scope of affirmation action programs 
is best understood as an outgrowth and continua- 
tion of our national effort to remedy subjugation 
of racial and ethnic minorities and of women. 
Although affirmative action is a contentious 
issued, the majority of Americans in our society 
agree that government has some kind of obliga- 
tion to ensure racial equality, but that consensus 
breaks down in the specifics of implementation 
and social practice. While affirmative action, 
executive orders, and court rulings address racial 
discrimination and resulting inequities, as shown 
in The Debate on Affirmative Action, which is a 
collection of writing by the leading voices crucial 
to the dialogue on affirmative action, there is no 
consensus among scholars over the government’s 
role in ensuring equality (Curry 1996). 

First, this research provides an overview of the 
history of affirmative action in the United States 
and affirmative action as a social policy and con- 
cludes with an examination of the extent to which 
discrimination and exclusion of people of color 
continue to persist today. 


Social Policy 


While public policy is concerned with the policy 
process, social policy is with the content of the 
policy. The history of social policy efforts to 
remediate racial discrimination can be traced to 
the post-Civil War period. Ultimately, social pol- 
icy 1s a term applied to various areas of policy, 
usually within a governmental or political setting 
such as the welfare state and the study of social 
services. In the context of social services, there is 
an interest in people’s living conditions, the pro- 
cesses which lead to the recognition of human 
needs and problems, and ways to address these 
needs and resolve these problems, and the impact 
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which social services and social policies have on 
living conditions and society in general. Thus, 
social policy entails the study of societal problems 
as well as policy (Spiker 2008). 


Overview of Affirmative Action 


The Civil Rights Act of 1866 provided for the 
equality of citizens of the United States in the 
enjoyment of civil rights and immunities, which 
meant that in all things civil, social, and political, 
all citizens without distinction of race or color 
should be equal. Similar to the Equal Protection 
Clause in the newly proposed Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the Act deliberated on the need to provide 
reasonable protection to all persons in their con- 
stitutional rights of equality before the law, with- 
out distinction of race or color, or previous 
condition of slavery or involuntary servitude (see 

Civil Rights). However, this Act, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, the 13th Amendment, the 
14th Amendment, the 15th Amendment, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875, Plessy v. Ferguson, 
the 19th Amendment, Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka, Kansas, the Equal Pay Act, and 
other executive orders and court cases failed to 
secure the rights of African Americans. 

Affirmative action (AA) is a product of the 
Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s that emerged 
to get America to honor its original contact that all 
people are created equal. Thus, the underlying 
motive for affirmative action is the Constitutional 
principle of equal opportunity, which holds that 
all persons have the right to equal access to self- 
development. In other words, persons with equal 
abilities should have equal opportunities (Rosado 
1997). 

Affirmative action policies are those in which 
an institution or organization actively engages in 
efforts to improve opportunities for historically 
excluded groups in American society, with a 
focus on employment and education. The term 
affirmative action originally emerged in United 
States law to allow regulatory agencies such as 
the National Labor Relations Board to require 
employers found violating employment policies 
to take “affirmative action” on behalf of the 
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victim(s) of violations such as reinstatement or 
back pay (Chen 2009). However, in 1961, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy became the first to utilize 
the term in Executive Order 10925. This execu- 
tive order realized the government’s intent to cre- 
ate equal opportunities for all qualified people. In 
June 1963, President Kennedy continued his pol- 
icy of affirmative action by issuing Executive 
Order 11114. Through this order, all federal 
funds, such as grants, loans, unions, and 
employers who accepted taxpayer funds, and 
other forms of financial assistance to state and 
local governments were by mandate to comply 
to the government’s policies on affirmative action 
in employment practices (Kelly and Dobbin 
1998). The Civil Rights Commission describes it 
as encompassing any measure, beyond termina- 
tion of a discriminatory practice, which permits 
the consideration of race, national origin, sex, or 
disability, along with other criteria and which is 
adopted to provide opportunities to a class of 
qualified individuals who have either historically 
or actually been denied opportunities, and to pre- 
vent the reoccurrence of discrimination in the 
future (Curry 1996). 

President’s Kennedy’s executive order initial 
focus was on improving opportunities for African 
Americans in employment and education; how- 
ever, the order also established the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
(PCEEO), now known as the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC). Executive 
Order 10925 did not advocate preferential treat- 
ment of affected groups. However, in order to 
correct inequities, especially in the areas of hous- 
ing, education, and employment, steps were taken 
to ensure that those groups that historically had 
been excluded or given limited access to societal 
rewards were given an opportunity to catch up. 

Kennedy’s Executive Order was amended and 
superseded by Lyndon B. Johnson’s Executive 
Order 11246. The Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs (OFCCP), under the 
Department of Labor, monitors requirements for 
all federal contractors and developed regulations 
to which these contractors must adhere. In addi- 
tion, an official of the organization must be 
assigned responsibility for implementation of 
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equal employment opportunity and the affirma- 
tive action program (Nash 1971). 

A landmark piece of legislation, Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 indicated that the Act 
was not designed “to grant preferential treatment 
to any group because of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin.” There is no requirement in 
Title VII that an employer maintains a racial 
balance in the workforce. On the contrary, any 
deliberate attempt to maintain a racial balance 
would involve a violation of Title VII, because 
maintaining such a balance would require an 
employer to hire or refuse to hire on the basis of 
race. The Act however did not provide criminal 
penalties for employers that discriminated, nor did 
the civil remedies established by the act include 
compensation for pain and suffering or punitive 
damages. Rather, the Act sought to establish a 
conciliation process by which victims would be 
restored to the situation they would have had in 
the absence of discrimination. To carry out the 
conciliation process, the EEOC acts as a facilitator 
between plaintiffs and private employers and also 
pressures violating employers to provide compen- 
sation, whether in the form of back pay or restitu- 
tion. The EEOC also provides legal support for 
plaintiffs should the plaintiffs pursue their griev- 
ances in court. 

Two important issues were challenges in the 
wake of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: (1) whether 
unintentional or structural discrimination consti- 
tuted violation of the principle of equal opportu- 
nity and (2) the extent to which preferential 
treatment should be given to affected groups. 
These issues came to the forefront during the 
Johnson administration. President Johnson frames 
the concept underlying affirmative action, 
asserting that civil rights laws alone are not 
enough to remedy discrimination. His appeal 
was for a more active interpretation of affirmative 
action that would assure equality as a result. Thus, 
due to slow results, in 1966, the US Department of 
Labor began collecting employment records with 
breakdowns by race in order to evaluate hiring 
practices. As a result, in 1968, the Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance issued regulations 
which required, for the first time, that specific 
targets be set to evaluate the effects of affirmative 
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action programs. The regulations required that 
contractors provide in detail specific steps to guar- 
antee equal employment opportunity key to the 
problems and needs of minority groups, includ- 
ing, when there were deficiencies, the develop- 
ment of specific goals and timetables for the 
prompt achievement of full and equal employ- 
ment opportunity. It was in these regulations and 
analogous measures by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) that the debate 
over affirmative action quotas had its origins. 

The affirmative action debate was further 
fueled in 1972 when the Secretary of Labor’s 
Revised Order No. 4 landed on campus by way 
of directives from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Its predecessor, Order 
No. 4, first promulgated in 1970, cast a wide net 
over American institutions of higher education, 
both public and private (Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy, http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/ 
affirmative-action/), by extending to all contrac- 
tors the basic apparatus of the construction indus- 
try “plans.” The Order imposed a one-size-fits-all 
system of “underutilization analyses,” “goals,” 
and “timetables” on institutions that did business 
with the government. The utilization analysis sta- 
tistically compared the proportion of employed 
women and minorities in organizations with the 
proportion of women and minorities in the 
regional workforce, deriving a measure of what 
the department called “disparate impact.” In the 
absence of discrimination, it was assumed that 
these proportions would and should be roughly 
equal. In addition, these regulations provided an 
official and measurable basis for the preferential 
treatment of affected groups. 

In contention was the nature of the “goals” and 
“timetables” imposed on every contractor by 
Revised Order No. 4. Weren’t the “goals” tanta- 
mount to “quotas,” requiring institutions to use 
racial or gender preferences in their selection pro- 
cesses (Ezorsky 1977)? However, affirmative 
action did not require or even permit the use of 
gender or racial preferences although some 
believes that it does, and if it does not impose 
preference outright, at least it countenanced them 
(Goldman 1976). To critics, reverse discrimina- 
tion exists when employers and schools favor 
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women and blacks, hence creating the same injus- 
tice perpetrated by Jim Crow discrimination 
(Newton 1973; Eastland and Bennett 1979). 

Affirmative action in American employment 
law has evolved through a series of governmental 
proclamations, court decrees, and voluntary pro- 
grams instigated by employers in the public and 
private sectors. However, private employers who 
receive no public funding are not required to adopt 
affirmative action policies. Affirmative action pol- 
icies are enforced by the entities adopting them if 
they are voluntary, while affirmative action poli- 
cies required by government mandates can be 
enforced through the legal system. For federal 
contractors and subcontractors, affirmative action 
must be taken by covered employers to recruit and 
advance qualified minorities, women, persons 
with disabilities, and covered veterans. 

Affirmative action procedures should be incor- 
porated into the company’s written personnel pol- 
icies. Employers with written affirmative action 
programs must implement them, keep them on 
file, and update them annually. The Office of 
Federal Compliance Programs (OFCCP) oversees 
the administration of plans for private entities 
which are government contractors under either a 
construction or nonconstruction contract. 

The EEOC was strengthened by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, which 
enabled the Commission to file class action suits. 
Under the Carter administration, the Uniform 
Guidelines on Employee Selection established 
the “four-fifths rule.” Under this theory, a viola- 
tion of Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act may 
be proven by showing that an employment prac- 
tice or policy has a disproportionately adverse 
effect on members of the protected class as 
compared with nonmembers of the protected 
class (EEOC v. Sambo’s of Georgia, Inc., 
530 F. Supp. 86, 92 (N.D. Ga., 1981)). The dis- 
parate impact theory under Title VII prohibits 
employers from using a facially neutral employ- 
ment practice that has an unjustified adverse 
impact on members of a protected class. 
A facially neutral employment practice is one 
that does not appear to be discriminatory on its 
face; rather it is one that is discriminatory in its 
application or effect (The Free Dictionary, http:// 
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legal-dictionary.thefreedictionary.com/Disparate 
+Impact).” Where a disparate impact is shown, 
the plaintiff can prevail without the necessity of 
showing intentional discrimination unless the 
defendant employer demonstrates that the practice 
or policy in question has a demonstrable relation- 
ship to the requirements of the job in question 
(Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 424, 
91 S. Ct. 849, 28 L. Ed. 2d 158 (1977). This is 
called a “business necessity” defense. 

While disparate impact is a legal theory of 
liability under Title VII, adverse impact measures 
the effect an employment practice has on a class 
protected by Title VII. The four-fifth rule was 
significant in that it provided an explicit bench- 
mark to determine disparate impact, which had 
been left vague in earlier US Department of 
Labor regulations. 

The tide favoring affirmative action began to 
turn in the 1980s during the Reagan and Bush 
administrations. However, in an effort to fight 
the rollback of affirmative action, Congress 
passed the Civil Rights Act of 1991. However, 
despite such efforts, the mid-1990s saw affirma- 
tive action programs continue to be rolled back 
based on critic claims that it is a form of “reverse 
discrimination,” meaning that by favoring minor- 
ities and women, it discriminated against white 
males. In addition, they argues that affirmative 
action sometimes prevented companies from hir- 
ing the best available worker and in so doing 
caused resentment toward minority workers on 
the job. Although criticism was abundant, in 
1995, President Clinton acknowledged in a 
speech the need for affirmative action and 
reaffirmed the continuing existence of systematic 
discrimination in the United States. 


Affirmation Action as a Social Policy 


Affirmative action is a social policy created to 
promote the welfare of minorities by supporting 
the idea that individuals are all created equal and 
should not be judged by race or gender. In short, it 
tries to give minorities that have been at a disad- 
vantage their whole life an opportunity to level the 
playing field by providing a broader context by 
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which to measure a job applicant or prospective 
employee (Shapiro 1968). 

Social policy generally refers to action taken by 
government to deal with social and economic dis- 
tress and other problems of an urban-industrial 
society. More specifically, social policy has a vari- 
ety of different but related goals which are to: 
(1) mitigate or abolish poverty, (2) provide 
for groups unable to survive without some form 
of assistance, (3) improve and humanize conditions 
of work, (4) grabble with the sanitary and hygienic 
problems resulting from technology and urbaniza- 
tion, (5) control and punish crime, and (6) establish 
surrogate structures for functions once performed 
by family, church, or the immediate community 
(Gord 1979). Examples of social welfare in the 
United States include Medicare, Medicaid, tempo- 
rary assistance for needy families, food benefits, 
and section 8 housing assistance. Other programs, 
such as worker’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, and Social Security benefits, are also 
considered social welfare programs. Historically, 
government agencies tasked with addressing social 
ills and identifying solutions took it upon them- 
selves to initiate and carry out social policy action 
plans. More recently, governments have changed 
their approaches to collaborate with other non- 
governmental and quasi-governmental agencies 
including businesses, nonprofits, and even other 
governments to effect positive change (Gord 
1979). 

Modern social policy is usually understood as 
state programs and services that address economic 
inequality resulting from risks to income and are 
bureaucratically administered to specified groups 
of citizens in specified circumstances. Thus, 
scholars place social insurance programs at the 
center of social policy (Flora and Heidenheimer 
1981). However, research on gender inequality, 
childcare, and the role of race in the incomplete 
development of American social policies has pro- 
vided new conceptualizations of social policy in 
the United States. 

As a social policy, affirmative action encour- 
ages favorable treatment of socially disadvan- 
taged groups, in order to reverse historical trends 
of discrimination and to create equality of oppor- 
tunity for qualified persons. In an effort to wipe 
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out the legal sanction of discrimination, the 13th, 
14th, and 15th Amendments, along with enabling 
legislation, were passed without controversy 
regardless how ethical the motive. However, 
unjustified discrimination has been, and remains, 
a major problem of American life (Lugg 1997), 
and scholars surmise that the dilemmas over how 
to respond to the problem raise some of the most 
profound and delicate questions of morality, pol- 
itics, and law. At a moral level, the concern is 
about principles of social justice, liberty, and wel- 
fare. Legislation is passed followed by dissection 
and interpretation from the courts followed by 
even more legislation. And so has been the pattern 
of discourse around the topic of civil rights over 
the past 100 plus years (Greenawalt 1983). 

The first civil rights bill was passed in 1866. Its 
most powerful effect was to overrule the Dred 
Scott decision by declaring that all persons who 
were born in the United States of America and 
were not a subject of any foreign powers were 
citizens of the United States. Afterward, the Four- 
teenth Amendment was passed to make certain 
that civil rights would be truly nationalized, that 
the federal government would inject itself into this 
realm that had hitherto been exclusively reserved 
to the states, and that all individuals would be 
protected in the full and equal enjoyment of the 
rights of person and property (Gressman 1952). 

Despite the passage of post-Civil War, federal 
antidiscrimination legislation employment and 
educational opportunities were still not equal. 
Blacks, Hispanics, and native Americans contin- 
ued to be disproportionately represented in the 
lower socioeconomic strata of society. In 1965 
the Department of Labor published a monograph 
entitled The Negro Family: The Case for National 
Action, commonly referred to as the Moynihan 
Report which called for affirmative action 
designed to produce the group results required 
by the doctrine of equal opportunity based on 
the assumption of racial equality (Moynihan 
1965). The architects of affirmative action were 
minority groups, politicians, and affirmative 
action “liberals” who were trying to implement 
the philosophy of distributive justice which 
asserts that equals be treated equally, precluding 
arbitrary distinctions based on irrelevant 
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characteristics (Greenawalt 1983). The very act of 
discrimination on the basis of race violated the 
above-stated tenets of distributive justice, thus 
creating hostility and divisiveness within society. 
It could no longer be plausibly argued that such 
discrimination was necessary to avoid racial strife 
or further social policies. 

The United States’ commitment to non- 
discrimination was broadly understood to encom- 
pass the eradication of intentional and overt 
discriminatory practices against minorities and 
the elimination of laws and legally sanctioned 
traditions and practices that resulted in govern- 
ment classification and legislation on the basis of 
race. The concept of a “color-blind society” was 
introduced and strongly supported, stating that 
racial categories would be both irrelevant and 
impermissible as classifications in law or policy 
(Sindler 1983). One of the reasons why such a 
principle of nondiscrimination has historically 
enjoyed and continues to be enjoyed is that 
broad public support is that racial neutrality is 
clear, limited, and closely tied to the traditional 
view of equal opportunity held by most Ameri- 
cans. Accordingly, the individual best able to per- 
form the tasks required by the job is the obvious 
best choice. This view of equal opportunity is 
apparently “fair” by its very definition and opera- 
tion, and yet, because of its highly individualistic 
nature, it fails to take into account the inherent 
inequity among groups by way of income, status, 
and past discrimination. In reality, however, what 
is often meant when discussing equal opportunity 
is something more than a fair chance to compete 
on the basis of one’s present skills, namely, a 
claim that the government should afford mini- 
mally satisfactory, or equal, opportunities to 
develop talents and skills. In fact, from the start 
of the Kennedy Administration in 1961, federal 
officials pursued race-conscious affirmative 
action by applying government pressure to hire 
members of favored minority groups, justifying 
the action by reference either to an explicit charge 
or an implicit perception of discrimination, which 
was defined as racial imbalance in the work force 
(Greenawalt 1983). 

It was assumed that once society behaved in a 
“color-blind” manner and removed racially 
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discriminatory barriers, which would allow 
minorities to surge in the job market and gain the 
equality due them. However, this did not happen. 
Thus, government policymakers were forced to 
strengthen efforts at equalizing opportunity. 
Under the broad rubric of “affirmative action,” 
the government stepped up efforts aimed not 
solely at ending discrimination but at remedying 
the effects of past discrimination. During the 
1970s, these efforts transformed policy from non- 
discrimination and equal opportunity for individ- 
uals as traditionally understood to racial 
preference and group proportional equality 
(Sindler 1983). It was at this point that various 
methods of affirmative action started to emerge. 
The traditional or nondiscriminatory affirmative 
action such as wide notice of job vacancies and 
active recruitment of minority persons continued; 
however, policies were introduced that was more 
aggressive and legitimate to increase minority 
participation although critics were of the opinion 
that such seemingly preferential policies stifled 
competition and committed what was to be 
known today as reverse discrimination against 
nonminorities (Sindler 1983). Hence, the 1970s 
not only witnessed heated controversy about the 
legal viability of affirmative action legislation 
from a constitutional perspective but also 
questioned the basic wisdom of using legislation 
as the vehicle to carry out social policy. There 
existed no judicial precedent to support or justify 
the innovative programs embodied in federal or 
state affirmative action legislation. 

Affirmative action policies were based on a 
concept of compensatory justice which is the pre- 
mise that persons who have suffered because they 
have been wrongly treated on the basis of some 
arbitrary characteristic may claim that those who 
wronged them should pay them back for the harm 
done. The two main arguments for favoring minor- 
ities and redressing underrepresentation are that 
preferences are needed to place blacks and other 
minority groups in the position they would have 
had but for discrimination and that preferences 
serve the ideal of equal opportunity (Greenawalt 
1983). If this premise is accepted, then a more 
ageressive form of affirmative action for groups 
of individuals which is more than just a color- 
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blind racially neutral solution is defensible as an 
acceptable means to finally abolish the lingering 
consequences of historic discrimination (Sindler 
1983). Therefore, it is this idea of statistical group 
parity which for a time became the alternate defi- 
nition of equal opportunity which has raised the 
greatest claim of reverse discrimination. 

The impetus to redefine equal opportunity to 
include group rights and equality of result accel- 
erated with the start of Title VII enforcement in 
1965. Ironically, this impetus for change came 
through the EEOC. The commissioners, staff, 
and clientele groups of the EEOC agreed that 
discrimination should be defined as patterns of 
social and economic disadvantage caused by 
employment practices and social institutions in 
general, in relation to which complaint processing 
and case-by-case litigation were irrelevant. 
Because of its inability to actually file suit in 
district court, the EEOC fell back on the practice 
of data gathering and holding public hearings at 
which patterns of discrimination were attacked. 
Although lacking substantive rule-making author- 
ity, EEOC advanced new principles of employ- 
ment discrimination law through its power to 
make reasonable cause findings which could be 
pursued in the courts, issuing procedural regula- 
tions and filing of amicus briefs. 

The OOFCP purposefully maintain a vague 
definition of contractors’ affirmative action com- 
pliance, for by pushing a “result-oriented” agenda 
without being overly specific, it could avoid the 
ban on quotas posed by the “color-blind” wording 
of Title VII. It was pressure both from the civil 
rights lobby, which sought more rigorous enforce- 
ment of the contract obligation, and from critics of 
affirmative action, who sought to stop the trend 
toward race-conscious practices, which led the 
Johnson Administration to adopt “hard and fast” 
quotas instead of the strategy of coerced yet non- 
specific minority hiring. 

Starting in the early 1960s, in reaction to civil 
rights campaigns in Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
the federal government used the wedge of 
contracting to require companies seeking its busi- 
ness to take affirmative action to assure the inclu- 
sion of African Americans among its employees. 
The policy took a new turn during the Johnson 
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administration by targeting construction trades in 
key metropolitan areas for compliance, starting 
with St. Louis in 1966 and extending to Philadel- 
phia the following year. Philadelphia garnered 
national attention from efforts to integrate histor- 
ically white building trades (Gillette 2013). The 
Nixon administration held that it could require 
affirmative action plans going beyond the require- 
ments of Title VII, provided they were aimed at 
the purposes of the law: eliminating discrimina- 
tory practices and promoting employment equal- 
ity for blacks. Initiated by President Richard 
Nixon in 1969, the “Philadelphia Plan” was the 
most forceful federal affirmative action plan thus 
far to guarantee fair hiring practices in construc- 
tion jobs. Philadelphia was selected as the test 
case because assistant secretary of labor Arthur 
Fletcher explained that craft unions and the con- 
struction industry are among the most egregious 
offenders against equal opportunity laws, openly 
hostile toward letting blacks into their closed cir- 
cle. The order included definite goals and timeta- 
bles. Pursuant to Nixon’s assertion, the order did 
not impose quotas, but require federal contractors 
to show “affirmative action” to meet the goals of 
increasing minority employment. 

Although Reagan had the power to unilater- 
ally alter or abolish affirmative action programs, 
such was not done. The Reagan administration 
tried to limit its excesses and make it more polit- 
ically and administratively palatable. It was 
under his leadership that the Justice Department 
embraced the theory of disparate impact. By the 
1980s, the majority of corporations had institu- 
tionalized the concept of affirmative as part of the 
corporate culture, but the Reagan administration 
did little more than rationalize the use of affirma- 
tive action, thereby legitimizing and strengthen- 
ing the underlying policy. Goals and timetables 
were justified as good for business for idealistic 
social reasons. 


Conclusion 
Affirmative action cannot be understood in isola- 


tion of other major social problems. Hence, a 
more workable model of affirmative action may 
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be more realistic based on individual need rather 
than on group traits such as race or color which are 
systemic problems, interconnected and 
interdependent on economical and political poli- 
cies, and cultural values that legitimize inequality 
(Shogren 1998). 

Is it socially justifiable to provide, through 
federal and/or state legislation, preferences to 
those individuals who have suffered unjustified 
and arbitrary discrimination in the past in order 
that those individuals may escape the effects of 
that discrimination which exist in the present? 
Courts today are skeptical of affirmative action 
as a remedy for past discrimination. Under both 
the Constitution’s equal protection guarantee 
and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
distinctions based on race are inherently suspect, 
whether such distinctions are burdensome as in 
the case of traditional discrimination or 
“benign” as in the case of affirmative action. 
Under the Constitution, courts must subject 
affirmative action programs to strict scrutiny. 
Accordingly, such programs cannot pass consti- 
tutional muster unless they serve a compelling 
interest and are narrowly tailored so that the 
identified interest is served with the least harm 
to those who have not suffered discrimination 
(Richardson 1998). 

Yes, affirmative action is under attack; how- 
ever, once established in legislation and adminis- 
trative regulation, it takes a much greater force to 
remove the social policy than to allow it to remain. 
The current state of the law suggests that an affir- 
mative action program will survive strict scrutiny 
if it is tied to the original purpose of social pro- 
grams: remedying proven, not speculative, past, 
or present discrimination. The reality of situation 
is that the final arbiter of social policy is the Court 
as it interprets those statutes and policies in the 
name of judicial review. 

Affirmative action is a social policy created 
to promote the welfare of minorities by 
supporting the idea that individuals are all cre- 
ated equal and should not be judged by race or 
gender. Therefore, minorities should be consid- 
ered as a feasible choice for hire as a white 
male candidate, taking into consideration their 
qualifications. 
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Synonyms 


Administration; Bureau; 


Government 


Department; 


Definition 


Administrative Procedure Act (APA): a federal 
statute that specifies the rules and procedures fed- 
eral administrative agencies of the US government 
must follow. The APA also specifies how agencies 
must propose and pass federal regulations. 
Agency deference: based on the Chevron doc- 
trine, if a statute does not directly speak to an 
issue, then the Congress is deemed to have dele- 
gated power, or deferred, to the agencies to use 
their expertise. 

Adjudication: an administrative procedure 
conducted by an agency that can be formal or infor- 
mal. In a formal process, agencies conduct hearings 
that resemble trials and include witnesses, a written 
record, and final ruling. Informal adjudication con- 
sists of inspections, meetings, or negotiations. 
Federal Register: a daily publication by the 
National Archives and Records Administration 
of the US government in which all proposed and 
final regulations and administrative orders are 
made available. 

Orders: the product of the adjudication process 
conducted by agencies. Orders are only binding 
on the parties involved. 
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Rulemaking: the process agencies use to create 
regulations, also known as rules. Through this 
process, administrative agencies create detailed 
regulations based on their own scientific exper- 
tise, public input, industry feedback, and over- 
sight from congressional committees or other 
actors. 

Rules: the product of the rulemaking process 
conducted by agencies. The Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act defines them as “the whole or a part of 
an agency statement of general or particular appli- 
cability and future effect designed to implement, 
interpret or prescribe law or policy.” Rules are 
binding and enforceable on the public. 


Introduction 


In the US political system, federal agencies are 
part of the executive branch, yet are tasked with 
many responsibilities that can be perceived as 
legislative because the rules they produce through 
rulemaking have the effect of law. This chapter 
will first look at the statutes defining agency pow- 
ers, responsibilities, and processes, rulemaking, 
adjudication, review by the courts and the Con- 
gress, guidance documents, and then a controver- 
sial rulemaking process from December 2015 by 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 


Background 


After the Congress fulfills its responsibility to 
pass bills that become law and delegates respon- 
sibility to agencies through enabling statutes, the 
federal agencies must then implement these laws 
and provide a level of detail and expertise the 
Congress could not (Lubbers 2006; Office of the 
Federal Register 2016; U.S. Legal 2016). This is 
done through the rulemaking or adjudication pro- 
cess. Agencies can and do use both processes. The 
National Archives and Records Administration 
publishes the rules every business day in the US 
Federal Register (Government Publishing Office 
2016). The final rules and orders may also be 
accessed at the Federal Register website (Federal 
Register 2016). In the Administrative Procedure 
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Act (APA), which will be discussed shortly, the 
required steps and rulemaking process are set 
forth. 

As part of rulemaking and adjudication, agen- 
cies gather information from studies and surveys, 
and data collection is done by the agency itself or 
by other agencies, private companies, public orga- 
nizations, or consultants. The Office of Informa- 
tion and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA) established 
by the 1980 Paperwork Reduction Act and part of 
the White House Office of Management and Bud- 
get (OMB) facilitates this process and reviews the 
agency’s proposal and supporting documentation 
(DoD Regulator Program 2016). Per allocations 
and budgeting determined by the OMB, OIRA 
has desk officers responsible for specific agencies 
and the same officer will review both the paper- 
work and regulatory proposals. 5 C.F.R. 1320.9 
states that a desk officer will allow an agency to 
start an information collection activity if the offi- 
cer is satisfied; the information is “the least bur- 
densome necessary for the proper performance of 
the agency’s functions to comply with legal 
requirements and achieve program objectives; 
not duplicative of information otherwise accessi- 
ble to the agency; and of practical utility” (Center 
for Effective Government 2016). Once the pro- 
posal is approved by the OIRA, an “OMB control 
number” is assigned and an agency may proceed 
in the regulatory planning process. Based on 2011 
staffing allocations, 30—40 desk officers review 
approximately 3000 information collection 
requests and 500-700 significant rules annually 
(Congressional Research Service 2011, p. 30; 
Center for Effective Government 2016). 


Administrative Procedure Act (APA) 


Under the APA, agencies may choose to use either 
rulemaking (to create rules) or adjudication to 
create policy and orders (Funk and Seamon 
2009). For each of these processes, agencies may 
use formal or informal approaches. Rulemaking 
and adjudication, formal approaches, will be the 
focus of this chapter, but examples of informal 
ways agencies make policy include the following: 
“press releases, speeches, statements, letters, 
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advisory opinions, rulings, negotiation and litiga- 
tion strategies” (Lubbers 2006). 

The APA defines a rule as “the whole or a part 
of an agency statement of general or particular 
applicability and future effect designed to imple- 
ment, interpret or prescribe law or policy” 
(Administrative Procedure Act 1946). They are 
binding and enforceable on the public. The statute 
sets forth the general process of creating a regula- 
tion which involves the following: an agency 
begins the rulemaking process and posts plans 
on the Regulatory Agenda, a rule or order is 
published on Regulations.gov, a specified 
timeframe for comments is set, and the final 
rules are then published on Regulations.gov 
(U.S. Department of State 2016). Rules and regu- 
lations are binding and enforceable, meaning they 
have the effect of law on the entire public. Orders 
are only binding on the parties in the adjudication 
(Lubbers 2006). 

One purpose of rulemaking is to inform the 
public about proposed policies before they take 
effect. This gives citizens, experts, interested 
parties, etc. the opportunity to comment and pro- 
vide additional data or feedback to the deciding 
agency (Administrative Procedure Act 1946; 
Araiza 2000). The agency’s rulemaking record, 
data, and analysis can also be evaluated during 
this time. A second purpose is for the agency to 
have a forum to respond to the public’s comments 
and create an official record of its decision- 
making that can be reviewed by the courts 
(U.S. Department of State 2016). The National 
Archives maintains an e-Rulemaking website as 
a guide to electronic rulemaking initiatives and to 
provide interested parties with the ability to com- 
ment online (National Archives 2016). 

Agencies specify the length of time for public 
comments in the “Dates” portion of the Federal 
Register. Most periods range from 30—60 days, 
but agencies can extend it longer if needed and 
justified. If an agency feels it has not received 
enough high-quality comments or there is a public 
demand for more time, agencies may reopen com- 
ments or issue multiple proposed rules (Office of 
the Federal Register 2016). In addition to written 
or digital comments, agencies may hold public 
hearings to allow the public to submit statements 
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or data. Some agencies such as the Federal Motor 
Carrier Safety Administration (FMCSA) use 
webcasts or interactive web sessions to help 
broaden the audience giving comments 
(Minimum Training Requirements for Entry- 
Level 2013). Once the comment period has con- 
cluded, an agency is required to base its rule on the 
record, data, expert opinions, comments, and 
additional information gathering during the pro- 
posed rule stage (Office of the Federal Register 
2016). 


Rulemaking Process 


Prior to issuing a proposed rule, an agency may 
receive a “Petition for Rulemaking” from a citizen 
or it may choose to initiate the rulemaking process 
itself. In the early stages of developing a rule, 
public comments may be submitted and the 
agency can publish an “Advance Notice of Pro- 
posed Rulemaking” (ANPRM) in the Federal 
Register (Cornell University 2016). These notices 
are part of the notice-and-comment processes in 
administrative law. Any interested person or 
group may submit feedback (Office of the Federal 
Register 2016; Center for Effective Government 
2016). 

Once an agency has chosen to undertake 
rulemaking, it must comply with Executive 
Order 12866 Regulatory Planning and Review 
and publish a “Regulatory Rule” yearly in the 
fall and an “Agenda of Regulatory and 
Deregulatory Actions” each April and October 
(Center for Effective Government 2016; Depart- 
ment of Defense 2016). These documents are 
called the “Unified Agenda” and agencies use it 
to announce their actions and update the public in 
compliance with the APA (Office of the Federal 
Register 2016). These publications are important 
for notifying the public that an agency plans to 
develop regulatory actions. 

A final rule will include a “Summary” section 
discussing the problems and goals necessitating 
the rule, provide an “Effective Date,” and identify 
the legal authority for making the rule. Any 
supplementary information obtained during the 
notice-and-comment period will be published 
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with the final rule (Cornell University 2016; 
Office of the Federal Register 2016). As stated in 
the Congressional Review Act, final rules take 
effect no less than 30 days after the publication 
date with significant and major rules go into effect 
a minimum of 60 days later (Center for Effective 
Government 2016; Administrative Procedure Act 
1946). This extended period of time allows the 
Congress and the Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) to review a rule and consider pass- 
ing a resolution of disapproval to be signed by the 
president. Only one rule has been disapproved by 
the Congress since 1996 when the process began 
(Office of the Federal Register 2016). On August 
6, 2015, Senators Ayotte (R-NH), Collins 
(R-Maine), Cornyn (R-TX), Ernst (R-IA), John- 
son (R-WD, King (I-ME), and Perdue (R-GA) 
introduced S. 2006: Regulatory Accountability 
Act, calling for greater congressional input on 
how regulations are developed and requiring 
agencies to do further advance work to justify 
the need for issuing additional rules (Nord 2015; 
Regulatory Accountability Act of 2015, 2015). 


Types of Rulemaking 


There are three types of rulemaking: formal, infor- 
mal, and negotiated. Formal rulemaking is similar 
to a courtroom procedure and requires a hearing 
on the record with evidence before an administra- 
tive law judge (ALJ) or panel of judges. The 
ruling from this hearing may be reviewed by a 
higher federal court. The APA puts forth formal 
rulemaking procedures at the federal level, but 
states may have separate formal rulemaking pro- 
cedures for state laws (Justia 2016). 

Using informal rulemaking under the APA, 
informal rulemaking involves notice and com- 
ment and publication in the Federal Register. 
This will be discussed shortly in the Rulemaking 
section of this chapter. 

Negotiated rulemaking, “Neg-Reg” is 
conducted by the agency formulating the rule. 
A small number of interested parties are invited 
to discuss the rule and attempt to reach a consen- 
sus that can then be used as the basis for the 
agency’s proposed rule (Office of the Federal 
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Register 2016). The Negotiated Rulemaking Act 
of 1990 provides this structure and the Congress 
can mandate an agency to use it when they pass a 
bill. This process enables agencies to improve 
their rule by receiving feedback and addressing 
concerns affected parties may have prior to the 
rule’s enactment. Due to the difficulty of incorpo- 
rating the views of many diverse parties who 
could be affected by a rule, though, agencies do 
not use Neg-Reg often (Center for Effective Gov- 
ernment 2016). 


Types of Adjudication 


Adjudication can be formal or informal. In a for- 
mal process, agencies conduct hearings that 
resemble trials and include witnesses, a written 
record, and final ruling. Informal adjudication 
consists of inspections, meetings, or negotiations. 
Adjudications are held by administrative law 
judges, who issue a ruling subject to appeal to 
the agency’s highest administrative authority 
(U.S. Legal 2016). 


Rulemaking Versus Adjudication 


Whether an agency relies on rulemaking or adju- 
dication varies throughout the bureaucracy and 
the Congress may require one process or the 
other in a law (Office of the Federal Register 
2016). For example, the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) primarily uses adjudication and 
has been criticized for not using rulemaking on 
more occasions (Lubbers 2010). Environmental 
statutes such as the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act and Clean Air Act, in contrast, 
require the EPA to issue rules on specific issues 
such as performance standards and national ambi- 
ent air quality standards (Lubbers 2006). 

SEC v. Chenery Corporation (1947) first noted 
the general concept that it is the agency’s choice 
between rulemaking and adjudication. The major- 
ity opinion held, “[t]he function of filling in the 
interstices of the Act should be performed, as 
much as possible, through the quasi-legislative 
promulgation of rules to be applied in the 
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future. ..the choice between proceeding by gen- 
eral rule or by individual, ad hoc litigation, is 
one that lies primarily in the informed decision 
of the administrative agency” (Araiza 2000; 
Lubbers 2006). In Christensen v. Harris County 
(2000) and United States v. Mead Corporation 
(2001), the Supreme Court held that the deference 
explained in Chevron v. NRDC (year) should 
apply to agencies when the Congress has dele- 
gated rulemaking power to the agencies as long as 
their interpretation is consistent with that power 
(Lubbers 2006). 

In some instances, when adjudication was 
used to make policy rules, there have been ques- 
tions of whether §553 of the APA on 
Rulemaking, requiring notice and comment, 
was violated. The NLRB received this criticism 
because of the agency’s refusal to use rulemaking 
(Lubbers 2006). The Supreme Court upheld the 
Chenery rationale in NLRB v. Bell Aerospace Co. 
(1974). 

Former Administrative Conference of 
the United States General Counsel Richard 
K. Berg identified the following advantages of 
rulemaking: 


1. Rules are fairer to participants because they 
allow broader participation. 

2. It is a prospective process in contrast to the 
responsive nature of adjudication. 

3. Rules provide more clarity and uniformity. 

4. Rules are more efficient and flexible because of 
the notice-and-comment provisions. 

5. Rules give agencies greater control over their 
policy agenda because they do not have to wait 
to respond to an issue. 

6. Rulemaking is more efficient because they 
produce a general principle instead of case- 
specific decision (Lubbers 2006; Berg 1986). 


Advantages of adjudication include the follow- 
ing: (1) it can avoid the complex procedures of 
rulemaking; (2) it may be easier to modify an 
order than major rules; (3) adjudication can min- 
imize conflict with overseeing committees or 
agencies; and (4) decisions reached by adjudica- 
tion are situation-specific and can therefore avoid 
being over inclusive or under inclusive (Eyer 
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2008). Limitations of adjudication include the 
narrow formal scope of the process, limited num- 
ber of parties involved, “nature of the dispositive 
facts as ‘adjudicative’ rather than ‘legislative,’ 
and the incremental nature of the common law 
court system” (Arazia 2000). 


Review 


In addition to citizens having opportunities to 
review and provide feedback, the Office of Infor- 
mation and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA) assists the 
president with analyzing draft-proposed rules 
deemed “significant.” If a rule is found to raise 
an important policy issue or have economic 
effects, it is classified “significant” and the 
drafting agency must include both a cost-benefit 
analysis of the rule, known as a “Regulatory 
Impact Analysis,” and discussion of proposed 
alternatives (Cornell University 2016; Office of 
the Federal Register 2016). Additional evaluation 
may be done for impacts of rules on small busi- 
nesses, state, local, and tribal governments, and 
families. 

After the rulemaking process has concluded, 
the OIRA and president may review a proposed 
“significant” rule prior to publication in the 
Federal Register. Agencies can also consult with 
other agencies that will be responsible for helping 
with implementation, and in some cases this 
interagency review is mandatory (Center for 
Effective Government 2016). For example, when 
the Environmental Protection Agency is designat- 
ing a Department of Defense (DOD) Superfund 
site, the DOD would have likely review the rule 
and provide input to the EPA. Similarly, the 
Department of Transportation (DOT) would 
review EPA rules on motor vehicle emission stan- 
dards. Most mandatory review involves the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) (Models in 
Environmental Regulatory 2007). 

The final area of review is done by the court 
system. A court can review a rule for the follow- 
ing: whether it is constitutional, if it exceeds the 
agency’s legal authority, was it made without the 
APA-required notice-and-comment period, was it 
arbitrary and capricious (as defined by the APA 
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and legal precedent), did the agency administrator 
abuse his/her discretion, or did the agency fail to 
act in a timely manner (Office of the Federal 
Register 2016; U.S. Legal 2016). If a court finds 
the agency made an error or any of these areas of 
review failed, the rule is set aside or vacated 
temporarily to give the agency the opportunity to 
correct the problem (Office of the Federal Register 
2016). 


Guidance Documents 


To assist the public in understanding how a regu- 
lation applies, agencies may issue interpretive 
rules, policy statements, or other guidance docu- 
ments. These documents can explain how to inter- 
pret a rule as it applies to a specific statute, as it 
applies to a specific case, or how a citizen or 
business should comply. Guidance documents 
cannot set new legal standards and do not go 
through the APA notice-and-comment process. 
They may be published in the Federal Register 
or on an agency’s website (Office of the Federal 
Register 2016). 


EPA “Waters of the United States” 
(WOTUS) Rulemaking Controversy 


To illustrate one example of the challenges of 
rulemaking for an agency and affected parties, 
the Environmental Protection Agency’s WOTUS 
rule will be discussed (Environmental Protection 
Agency 2015). There are two rulemaking disputes 
in this case: the rule itself and the means the EPA 
used to elicit support for the rule during the public 
notice-and-comment period. 

On June 29, 2015, the EPA redefined “waters 
of the United States” in 80 Fed. Reg. 37054 and it 
became known as the Clean Water Rule. The rule 
was set to take effect on August 28, 2015, but a 
federal district court judge issued a stay right 
away that covered 13-state party to one legal 
challenge, and a federal appeals court affirmed 
the stay, extending it to the entire country (Leahy 
2015). The Clean Water rule would create eight 
categories of jurisdictional waters with the 
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majority covered by the CWA and a few covered 
by the agency’s “significant nexus” test. The 
purpose of these categories from the agency’s 
perspective is to clarify the jurisdictional bound- 
aries for the EPA and Army Corps of Engineers 
and to state which types of water need a case-by- 
case analysis instead (Beck 2015). The rule itself 
was designed to make the National Pollution 
Discharge Elimination System (NPDES) permit 
system easier and to make sure Corps-issued 
NPDES permits were in compliance with 2001 
and 2006 opinions of the Supreme Court 
(Montgomery and Antoniolli 2015; Cohen 
2015). 

Critics of the rule argue that it expands the 
EPA’s authority too far, violating the statute’s 
original intent and the APA, that the “signifi- 
cant nexus” test could be difficult to apply in 
practice, and that the rule is unconstitutional. 
Almost immediately after the rule became 
final, there were ten pending lawsuits in eight 
district courts and 29 states participating in 
two federal suits (Montgomery and Antoniolli 
2015; Leahy 2015; Cohen 2015). As one 
example of the court’s involvement, in State 
of Ohio, et al. v. U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers (2015), the Sixth Circuit issued a nation- 
wide stay of the EPA’s rules defining “waters 
of the United States” under the Clean Water 
Act (CWA) (Cavender 2015). 

The GAO issued a finding on July 24, 2015 
stating the EPA complied with APA require- 
ments prior to issuing the final rule 
(Montgomery and Antoniolli 2015). On Decem- 
ber 14, 2015, though, the GAO issued a report 
that found the EPA violated federal law on grass- 
roots lobbying when it used Thunderclap to 
lobby for public support for the WOTUS rule 
(Fatka 2015).Thunderclap is a social media ser- 
vice to share messages across multiple social 
media platforms including Facebook, Twitter, 
and Tumblr (Thunderclap 2016). The GAO esti- 
mated Thunderclap posted the EPA’s message on 
980 social media accounts on September 
29, 2014, and reached approximately 1.8 million 
people (Fatka 2015). 

The legal decision by the GAO argued the 
EPA’s use of Thunderclap was “covert 
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propaganda” and violated restrictions on indi- 
rect or grassroots lobbying. It also violated the 
Antideficiency Act, barring employees of the 
government from using funds unless legally 
authorized. The GAO stated, “At issue here is 
whether the EPA violated publicity or propa- 
ganda and anti-lobbying provisions concerning 
the use of its FY 2014 and 2015 appropriations. 
The use of appropriated funds associated with 
implementing EPA’s Thunderclap campaign and 
establishing hyperlinks to the NRDC and 
Surfrider Foundation webpages violated prohi- 
bitions against publicity or propaganda and 
grassroots lobbying contained in appropriations 
acts for FYs 2014 and 2015. Accordingly, EPA 
should report the violation to the president and 
Congress, with a copy to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, as required by the Antideficiency Act. The 
agency should determine the cost associated 
with the prohibited conduct and include the 
amount in its report of its Antideficiency Act 
violation” (Government Accountability Office 
2015; Leahy 2015). 

Lobbying organizations such as the National 
Cattlemen’s Beef Association, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Heartland Institute have 
strongly opposed the WOTUS rule and 
supported litigation to try and stop it from taking 
effect (Cohen 2015). The House of Representa- 
tives voted to prevent the rule from taking effect 
and the Senate attempted to do the same, but fell 
short of the necessary 60 votes to override Pres- 
ident Obama’s veto on January 19, 2016 (Fatka 
2015; Korte 2016). In his veto message, Presi- 
dent Obama said, “Too many of our waters have 
been left vulnerable. Pollution from upstream 
sources ends up in the rivers, lakes, reservoirs, 
and coastal waters near which most Americans 
live and on which they depend for their drinking 
water, recreation, and economic development” 
(Korte 2016). 

The WOTUS controversy illustrates the diffi- 
culties of agencies such as what the EPA can face 
when they are trying to follow statutory require- 
ments such as the CWA and presidential directives 
for policy improvements. It also shows how a 
rule can be interpreted and applied by the court 
system. 
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Conclusion 


Agency rulemaking is an important process for 
making policy and for giving citizens the oppor- 
tunity to participate. Through statutes such as the 
APA, agencies have formal and informal proce- 
dures to follow and both the Congress and the 
courts retain oversight authority. Though not 
without its limitations, agency rulemaking plays 
a critical role in US policymaking. 
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Formal Rulemaking in Public Administration 
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Synonyms 


Conflicts of interest; Financial economics 


Definition 


Agency theory is concerned with a specific class 
of transactional relationships, those involving 
actors with partially conflicting interests, which 
are potentially fraught by imperfect and/or asym- 
metric information. 
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Introduction 


In this particular class of transactions, the dyad 
comprises a nominal superior and a nominal 
subordinate — in the literature of social institu- 
tions, master-servant, supervisor-supervisee, 
employer-employee, or principal-agent relation- 
ships. Hence, unlike other strategic relationships, 
we presume that the preferences of one of the 
parties, those of the nominal superior, are some- 
how more legitimate than those of the other. This 
presumption is fundamental to an understanding 
of the concept. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 
aptly illustrates the nature of the agency relation- 
ship. In this story, a young lady, Juliet, entertains 
proposals from various suitors. She selects 
Romeo, based on ex parte talks from her balcony. 
Of course, our initial reaction is that Juliet’s pref- 
erence for Romeo is her business alone. And, we 
would be callous, indeed, not to sympathize with 
the star-crossed lovers. But, this reaction reflects 
an implicit assumption that this is a transaction 
involving two principals, Romeo and Juliet. It is 
not. The tragedy arises because Juliet is not a 
principal in Shakespeare’s story; she is an agent. 
The paterfamilias Capulet is the principal and he 
counts on Juliet to accept Paris, his friend, as her 
partner. Unfortunately, Juliet’s preferences are not 
the same as her father’s. Moreover, because Cap- 
ulet is unaware of Juliet’s inclinations or Romeo’s 
seductions, she is given the opportunity to pursue 
her infatuation and disloyally does so. In the end, 
“all are punished”: Juliet dies, Romeo dies, and so 
does poor, blameless Paris. Moreover, this 
unhappy outcome can be attributed directly to 
monitoring and enforcement failures on the part 
of Capulet. 

Note that, like all problematic transactional 
relationships, the Capulet-Juliet dyad is charac- 
terized by imperfect information or, perhaps 
more correctly, asymmetric information. Under 
perfect information, transactions are inherently 
costless and compliance perfect. Principal-agent 
relations are characterized by asymmetric infor- 
mation of a specific kind, however: the agent is 
presumed to have valuable information or exper- 
tise, which the principal lacks but must also rely 
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upon. This means that the principal cannot know 
precisely what the agent can do, short of repli- 
cating the expertise of the agent, which would, 
of course, preempt the function and role of the 
agent. But left to their own devices, it also means 
that agents can exploit this asymmetry to pursue 
their own aims at the principal’s expense or, 
using the language of transactions-cost econom- 
ics, to behave opportunistically. Moreover, 
because this implies that the principal’s full 
menu of options is inherently truncated, the 
agent may be uncertain as to the principal’s 
preferences as well. This is important because 
the value of agent commitment and initiative 
depends on the extent of alignment between 
what agents think success means and what prin- 
cipals think it means. 


Transaction Costs 

The following analytical generalizations reflect 
Oliver E. Williamson’s ideas about the eco- 
nomics of governance (1967, 1985), which 
hold that various kinds of transactions are 
associated with differential hazards. These haz- 
ards are a consequence of the human propen- 
sity to exploit opportunities when they arise. 
Where _ principal-agent transactions are 
concerned, because the preferences of the 
nominal superior are presumed to be legiti- 
mate, opportunism on the part of agents is 
frequently described as fraud, abuse, and 
waste. These are not good things. Avoiding 
them leads to the elaboration of institutional 
mechanisms, contracts, norms, and_ rules, 
which structure relations, activities, and behav- 
ior, that are designed to encourage productive 
outcomes while limiting or avoiding their 
adverse accompaniments. 

Under Williamson’s formulation, the compar- 
ative advantage of alternative institutional 
arrangements boils down to a simple matter of 
cost minimization: minimizing the costs of oppor- 
tunistic behaviors, which an arrangement allows, 
together with its running costs. For example, car- 
rying out transactions through organizations 
rather than markets or through government rather 
than private organizations makes sense where it 
reduces this sum. Reduction does not imply 
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elimination, however. This fact implies a very 
important corollary to the basic governance 
insight; there are very few if any perfect gover- 
nance mechanisms; the conditions that adversely 
affect markets, for example, also impair organiza- 
tions and governments (Gibbons 2003). Even so, 
there is a second corollary: governance mecha- 
nisms tend to evolve over time to check the 
adverse consequences of opportunistic behavior 
and/or to reduce monitoring and enforcement 
costs (Brown and Potoski 2003). 


Game-Theoretic Aspects of Agency Theory 
Bargaining power plays an important role in 
agency theories. Consequently, most analysts 
these days rely on bargaining solutions from 
cooperative game theory like the Shapley value, 
to make sense of theories of cooperative games 
with incomplete information, including specifi- 
cally, principal-agent relationships. 

How do principals induce agents to align their 
actions with the preferences of principals? If the 
task is “simple,” optimal effort can be achieved by 
making compensation contingent upon outcomes. 
For example, it is frequently assumed that, if 
managers (agents) were allowed to do as they 
wished, they would maximize revenue rather 
than free cash flows or that budgeters (agents) 
would overestimate outlays and low-ball revenue 
forecasts rather than provide unbiased forecasts. 
In both cases, it is easy to show that, if owners 
(principals) want agents to focus on profits or 
elected officials (principals) want unbiased esti- 
mates, they can easily induce agents to align their 
actions with the principals’ preferences (see 
Jensen and Meckling 1976; Choate and Thomp- 
son 1988, 1990). 

Tricky situations arise where the relationship 
between effort and outcome is uncertain and nei- 
ther effort nor outcomes are directly observable, 
where outcomes depend upon teamwork among 
multiple agents, where outcomes are complex and 
multisided (and cannot be converted to a single 
unidirectional metric, e.g., via a balanced score- 
card), and where both the relationship between 
effort and outcomes are inherently uncertain 
and agents are risk averse (in the executive com- 
pensation situation noted in the previous 
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paragraph, e.g., where not only do principals want 
agents to focus on profits rather than other things, 
they also want them to maximize profits). 

The standard game-theoretic outcome in all of 
these tricky situations is one in which the outcome 
is, from the standpoint of the principal, inherently 
less than perfectly optimal. According to Bengt 
Holmstrom and Paul Milgrom (1987, see also 
1991), the best outcomes that can be realized in 
practice will generally be obtained via straightfor- 
ward contracts, composed of a fixed wage plus a 
bonus that varies directly with output. They claim 
that, because this kind of incentive scheme is less 
susceptible to manipulation by agents under a 
wide range of situations and circumstances, it is 
the most “robust” method for dealing with oppor- 
tunism (see e.g., Thompson 1984). Implicitly, 
they argue that, because we cannot get the best 
outcome that is theoretically possible, we ought to 
be content with results that are pretty good no 
matter what. 

In contrast, Eric Maskin and Jean Tirole 
(1999) argue that events, which are un- 
foreseeable ex ante or impossible to verify ex 
post, may not really matter all that much, 
because agents can be presumed to care only 
about how possible future circumstances affect 
mutual valuations and can agree to contingent 
payoffs that will induce optimal actions in the 
present. They also show how agents can be 
motivated to reveal their true valuations when 
unforeseen events occur, presenting a workable 
mechanism that induces truthful revelation of 
private value, thereby defeating the information 
problem at the heart of agency relationships. As 
Kevin Bryan explains, “Taking the model’s 
insight seriously but the exact mechanism less 
seriously,” Masten and Tirole imply “that 
incomplete contracts don’t matter if we 
can truthfully figure out ex-post who values a 
relationship at what amount, and there are many 
real-world institutions like mediators who do 
precisely that.” 


Agency Theory in Public Administration 

So far as principal-agent relations are concerned, 
students of public administration have concerned 
themselves primarily with mediating institutions, 
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their elaboration, and their working. As Barry 
Mitnick (2015), one of the first scholars to pro- 
pose a theory of agency and almost certainly the 
first student of public administration to do so, 
explains, there is an economic theory of agency 
and an institutional theory of agency. They are 
both different and complementary. Economists 
focus primarily on problems of compensation, 
contracting, and incentives. Mitnick, early on, 
observed “that institutions form around agency, 
and evolve to deal with agency, in response to the 
essential imperfection of agency relationships: 
Behavior never occurs as it is preferred by the 
principal because it does not pay to make it per- 
fect. But society creates institutions that attend to 
these imperfections, managing or buffering them, 
adapting to them, or becoming chronically 
distorted by them.” 

Mitnick’s (1975) model of policing in the con- 
text of agency relations and managerial discretion 
incorporated these basic notions. His model had 
three elements: (1) policing (observation and 
enforcement) mechanisms, (2) the allocation of 
resources between policing and other activities, 
and (3) the agent’s reaction to policing. He explic- 
itly applied the model to government regulation of 
business, arguing, “that public interest groups are 
constrained (and perhaps in some cases may elect) 
to police the manifestations of agent fidelity in the 
regulatory agencies rather than adherence to public 
interest criteria. This has possibly paradoxical con- 
sequences in that return to public interest criteria 
may thereby be reduced.” Later, George Tsebelis 
(1989), focusing primarily on its third element, 
replicated this insight using a formal game- 
theoretic structure, and Gary Miller (1993) bril- 
liantly explicated the centrality of principal-agency 
relations to an understanding of the nature of orga- 
nizations and hierarchy. Indeed, it may be argued 
that Mitnick’s concern with policing adumbrated 
the basic logic of Williamson’s transaction-cost 
analytic framework. That, outside of the commu- 
nity of scholars concerned with government regu- 
lation of business, Mitnick’s work has not gotten 
the attention it arguably deserves is, therefore, 
something of a mystery, although it may have 
something to do with its lack of clarity with respect 
to the identity of principals and agents, from the 
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standpoint of methodological individualism, a 
weakness not apparent in the work of Tsebelis, 
Miller, or Williamson. 

It is more likely that the answer goes to the 
complex chain of putative principal-agent rela- 
tionships characteristic of governments in general 
and the American federal government in 
particular — the public-elected officials; elected 
officials-agencies; agency executives-frontline 
workers, staff specialists, etc.; frontline workers- 
regulated businesses; and so on and so forth. Most 
analysts focus on a single dyad in this chain, and 
Mitnick tried to comprehend them all at once. 

One of the more fraught of these dyads is the 
relationship between congress and executive 
agencies. Matt McCubbins, Roger Noll, and 
Barry Weingast (McCubbins and Schwartz 1984; 
McCubbins et al. 1987, 1989) argue that, where 
this dyad is concerned, acute information 
asymmetries render direct monitoring of agency 
performance problematic or ineffective. Never- 
theless, they argue that “elected officials can gain 
leverage over bureaucrats through informal over- 
sight mechanisms and carefully structured admin- 
istrative procedures to guarantee that the relevant 
legislative constituents are well served.” 
Frequently, the fix takes the form of what 
McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast call “fire- 
alarm” mechanisms. Under these mechanisms, 
responsibility for alerting politicians to agency 
decisions that stray from preferred policy paths is 
assigned to the parties who bear the conse- 
quences of the agency’s failures, that is, inter- 
ested third parties. McCubbins, Noll, and 
Weingast conclude that elected officials may 
more or less satisfactorily rely on third parties 
to monitor public employees’ compliance with 
policy priorities in a large number of fields, 
although they acknowledge that third-party mon- 
itoring also creates problems of its own. 

Undoubtedly, the threat of third-party oppor- 
tunism is omnipresent under existing institutional 
arrangements. Moreover, the threat of opportun- 
ism can increase with institutional complexity. 
Nevertheless, its adverse consequences can be 
minimized. Indeed, many of the design features 
of third-party monitoring mechanisms have 
evolved to remedy the hazards associated with 
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third-party opportunism. These carefully struc- 
tured administrative procedures ensure that third- 
party interventions will be promptly dealt with, 
that spurious and immaterial interventions will be 
rejected, and that valid, material interventions will 
be sustained. 

The more general problem with institutions — 
that, once put into place, they are often inimical 
to learning — is more worrisome. Moreover, 
failure tends to predispose principals to impose 
ever more rigid procedures, greater monitoring, 
and severer sanctions where deviations from 
prescriptive standards are detected. Conse- 
quently, the upshot is all too often a flight from 
discretion on the part of agents, leading to inac- 
tion or to a rigid and unthinking compliance 
with the rules, an important aspect of the more 
general phenomenon Mitnick and others have 
identified. 

This is not surprising; the issue was at the heart 
of the Finer-Friedrich debate, one of the founda- 
tional dialogues defining public administration as a 
field of scholarship and instruction in the United 
States. Herman Finer defended congressional 
supremacy, the rule of law, and detailed, legisla- 
tively authorized, input-oriented spending plans, 
with frontline workers, staff specialists, and middle 
managers fitted into hierarchies characterized by 
the decomposition of activities and tasks, func- 
tional specialization, sequential processing, stan- 
dardized procedures, and vertical integration. In 
contrast, C.J. Friedrich insisted upon the inevitabil- 
ity of administrative discretion, the value of tech- 
nical expertise, and the importance of professional 
norms and standards. As he observed, “no mere 
reliance on some traditional device can be counted 
upon to render the vast public services of a modern 
government responsible.” Indeed, Friedrich was 
skeptical that this hazard could be remedied 
entirely: “responsibility must remain fragmentary 
because of the indistinct voice of the principal 
whose agents the officials are supposed to be” 
(Friedrich 1941, p. 20). From our vantage point, 
it appears that the crux of the issue in this epic 
debate goes directly to the identity of the princi- 
pals in the relationship — congress or the 
public. Friedrich also identifies one of the key 
problems specific to this particular principal- 
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agent relationship — uncertainty as to the princi- 
pal’s preferences. 

Recently, using a principal-agent formulation 
and game-theoretic analysis, in which agents obey 
normative principles of rationality, Gary Miller 
and Andrew Whitford (2016) have revisited 
Friedrich’s position. They posit that government 
exists to create public value — defined largely in 
terms of promoting the general welfare and 
stability — and ask how public servants’ actions 
can be aligned with those goals. Like Friedrich’s, 
their answer stresses the importance of “profes- 
sionalism, which embeds its professional practi- 
tioners in professional norms and culture, and 
incidentally mitigates corruption.” More origi- 
nally, they show, using common language and 
techniques to describe a broad range of institu- 
tional arrangements, how long-term, cooperative 
relationships — which “(when successful) bind 
agents to pursue public value in exchange for 
autonomy” — can be negotiated. These mecha- 
nisms are imperfect, but they often go a long 
way toward balancing task alignment with 
discretion — to solving the _ principal-agent 
dilemma that lies at the very heart of democratic 
governance. 


Conclusions 


Agency theory has a myriad of implications for 
structuring incentives, designing mechanisms, 
and making sense of institutional arrangements. 
The basic framework can be applied to a wide 
array of circumstances because the principal- 
agent relationship presents itself in divers ways: 
public-elected official, congressional committee- 
bureau head, manager-worker, teacher-student, 
regulator-business, and so forth. Hence, the basic 
insights are reflected in a wealth of applications 
each of which adds to the body of theory and our 
understanding of governance devices and the con- 
trol of programs and activities. 
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Organizations 

Barry D. Friedman 

University of North Georgia, Dahlonega, GA, USA 
Synonyms 

Entrepreneurship; Innovation; Networking; 
conducting outreach via online technologies 
Definition 


Modern approaches to exploit technological, 
Internet-based communication and networking 


methods; building capacity; and increasing 
revenue. 
Introduction 


The entry “Marketing in Nonprofit Organiza- 
tions” in this encyclopedia describes the market- 
ing function in general terms. This entry discusses 
less traditional and more entrepreneurial 
approaches to making a nonprofit organization 
more competitive and financially sound. The 
approach of alternative marketing strategy takes 
advantage of twenty-first century technology, 
such as social media, and emphasizes innovation 
and adaptation to the modern environment. 

This description of alternative marketing strat- 
egies will discuss new technological approaches 
to reaching consumers in cyberspace, modern 
methods of fund-raising, nonprofits’ creation of 
commercial enterprises, joint ventures, invest- 
ments, and other alternative means of raising rev- 
enue and surviving in a competitive environment. 


Alternative Marketing Approaches 


Khankaew et al. (2015) describe six cutting-edge 
approaches to alternative marketing. They are: 
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e Expeditionary marketing. This approach 
focuses on being a market leader through 
innovation. 

e Guerrilla marketing. This approach focuses on 
the use of low-cost communication methods 
and strategic reliance on collaboration and 
networking. 

e Radical marketing. This approach focuses on 
effective use of market research that facilitates 
extensive understanding of customer behavior 
and preferences. 

e Buzz marketing. This approach focuses on 
information exchange through social networks 
to engage customers. 

e Viral marketing. This approach takes advan- 
tage of economical communication through 
e-mail and online advertising. 

e Convergence marketing. This approach rec- 
ognizes modern consumer involvement as 
being a hybrid between being relatively 
passive receivers of products at neighbor- 
hood retail stores and being fully participa- 
tory online decision-makers who “name 
your own price,” use a “name-your-price 
tool,” and enter an acceptable price in an 
auction. 


Using Digital Applications 


Buzz marketing and viral marketing use Web 2.0 
applications — the social media capabilities of 
YouTube, Facebook, and Twitter — to reach the 
extensive audience that exchanges messages at a 
brisk rate and can transform what is obscure into 
what is prominent. Hausmann describes how arts 
institutions in Germany — including the Bavarian 
State Opera of Munich, the State Ballet of 
Berlin, the Duisburg Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Stadel Museum of Frankfurt, the Museum 
Folkwang of Essen, and the NRW-Forum of 
Duesseldorf — are now accomplishing their mar- 
keting objectives with social media. Hausmann 
adds that social networking sites allow for 
the presentation of videos that “materialize the 
intangible acoustic and/or visual cultural experi- 
ence and...emotionally activate the user...” 
(Hausmann 2012). 
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Guerrilla-marketing expert Jay Conrad 
Levinson lists a number of e-media “guerrilla” 
tactics that nonprofit organizations can use. 
These tactics include the use of social media, 
participation in forums and chat rooms, posts on 
Internet bulletin boards, generation of personal- 
ized e-mail, uploading of a Web site, use of a 
merchant account, insertion of a shopping cart 
feature on the Web site, maintenance of a blog, 
use of podcasting, publication of a personal 
e-zine, publication of e-books, the offer of 
Webinars, and an arrangement for the appearance 
of pay-per-click ads (Levinson et al. 2010). 

For several years, Amnesty International’s 
Norwegian affiliate has been using online soft- 
ware to encourage supporters to sign e-petitions 
on behalf of political prisoners. The organization 
engages an estimated total of 55,000 supporters 
through its use of Facebook, Twitter, and 
YouTube, as well as its Web site, which was 
overhauled to stimulate two-way communication 
between the organization and its members 
in 2010. 


Strategic Fund-Raising 


Even if their managers are not supposed to be 
profit-oriented, nonprofit organizations have the 
same need for revenue as do for-profit firms. Rais- 
ing revenue is an ongoing challenge; the compe- 
tition for financial resources is frantic. Many 
observers in the United States recall how Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan’s policies included severe 
cutbacks in grant and subsidy programs through 
which the US national government had provided 
support to nonprofits, especially from the 1960s to 
the early 1980s. 

Beyond the traditional forms of fund-raising, 
such as direct-mail solicitation, collections of 
membership dues, and advertising, charities can 
engage in episodic (short-term) fund-raising 
activities, including raffles, canvassing, and gath- 
erings. In the United States, the Muscular Dystro- 
phy Association, led for many years by comedian 
Jerry Lewis, was the most successful user of the 
telethon device, which brought in $65 million at 
its peak in 2008. 
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The central rallying point of a nonprofit’s fund- 
raising can be its “annual fund” effort. The 
“annual fund” is a methodical outreach to pro- 
spective donors, sometimes at a specific time of 
each year. A charity can use such themes as fund- 
raising goals, collective targeting to specific 
groups, and recognition of donations at various 
levels. 

Few nonprofits will be able to cover their 
expenses through the collection of small dona- 
tions. Generally, large donations from individuals 
capable of giving them are necessary if the orga- 
nization is to be able to fund its programs and 
cover its fixed expenses and payroll. The experi- 
ence of many organizations follows Pareto’s 
80/20 rule: In this context, 80% of donations 
come from 20% of the donors. Modern charitable 
fund-raising emphasizes the approach of develop- 
ment. This approach seeks to develop recurring 
relationships with donors, especially affluent indi- 
viduals who can provide significant support wor- 
thy of prominent recognition. The development of 
such relationships often relies on the approach of 
exchange: The charity provides the donor some- 
thing of tangible or intangible value in exchange 
for the donation. The charity might offer a tote 
bag, a T-shirt, a calendar, or some other item on 
which the organization’s logo appears. In the case 
of large donations, the exchange may involve the 
donor’s name being inscribed on a plaque or a 
room or building named for the donor. 

A modern approach to fund-raising is online 
“crowdfunding.” Flamenco Australia organized a 
Flamenco Festival in Hobart, capital of the Aus- 
tralian island state of Tasmania, in 2013. The 
organization obtained A$3520 through the 
crowdfunding site Pozible. The crowdfunding 
proceeds along with entrance fees allowed Fla- 
menco Australia to self-fund the entire event that 
featured Spanish music, dance, and culture. 
A similar approach, Sina Weibo’s Micro Com- 
monweal (Wei gongyi) software, was used by the 
Wuhan Member Group of the Friends of Nature 
and the Green Beagle Environment Institute of 
Beying, China, to raise RMB 30,000 Yuan 
(equivalent to US$5000) online to purchase a 
portable monitor to measure Shanghai’s level of 
PM, 5 — air-pollution particles less than 2.5 um in 
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diameter — in the air. The successful campaign 
seemed to be the impetus for the Shenzhen 
Chinaway Environmental Technology Co., Ltd., 
to proceed to donate 700 portable PM, 5 detectors 
for use by nonprofits and journalists. The equip- 
ment has been instrumental in getting China’s 
government to address the country’s pollution 
crisis. 


Solicitation of Grants 


Insofar as many nonprofits are not self-sufficient 
financially, because they provide goods or ser- 
vices at below-market prices or for free, they 
require resources from other nonprofits, such as 
foundations, or from entities in the government 
and for-profit sector. Therefore, they often turn to 
other entities, some of which structure their phi- 
lanthropy through grant programs. Many such 
grant programs are competitive in nature, require 
the applicants to justify the request and provide 
convincing evidence of their worthiness in terms 
of such bases as values and commitment, and 
then demand convincing evidence of successful 
results. As a trend, grant benefactors expect 
grant recipients to self-fund at least some of 
their program expenses through earned-income 
ventures. 

When an agency or foundation announces (in a 
“call for proposals”) the opportunity for non- 
profits to apply for a grant, an industrious non- 
profit can enter the competition. Clear writing that 
suggests that the organization has a vision and a 
viable plan can attract a favorable response. 
Francois suggests this sequence of section head- 
ings for a grant application: 


e Cover page 

e Table of contents 

e Abstract 

e Problem or needs statement 

e Goals and objectives 

e Project description or activities 
e Timeline 

e Organizational capability 

e Evaluation 

e References cited 
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e Budget 
e Budget narrative 
e Appendices (Francois 2015) 


Competition with Commercial 
Enterprises 


Nonprofit organizations have the option of offer- 
ing for sale goods and services that are not partic- 
ularly distinguishable from goods and services 
offered by for-profit firms. Such nonprofit institu- 
tions as hospitals, day-care centers, research facil- 
ities, multiunit housing, and theaters are not easily 
distinguishable from similar for-profit enterprises. 

In the United States, the small-business com- 
munity has objected to the nonprofit sector’s 
encroachment on its turf. A 1990 report of the 
US Small Business Administration cited compe- 
tition between nonprofits and for-profits in tradi- 
tional service industries such as merchandise 
sales, health care, travel, laboratory testing, audio- 
visual services, engineering consulting, and data 
processing. 

An example of what was a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that realized surpluses is the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield insurance plans in the United States. 
While their for-profit competitors distribute part 
of their profits to shareholders, the nonprofit Blue 
plans did not distribute surpluses except in the 
form of lower subscription rates. Until 1986, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield were covered by 
Section 501(c)(4) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Pursuant to that section, the Blue plans were 
exempt from paying taxes but contributions to 
them would not constitute an income tax deduc- 
tion for donors. The history of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield accounted for their 501(c)(4) eligibil- 
ity. The way for their creation was paved by the 
existence of small, voluntary plans for prepaid 
medical expenses, the largest such plan founded 
in 1929 by Baylor University Vice President Jus- 
tin Ford Kimball, in response to his observation 
that a large proportion of debts that went bad at 
Baylor’s medical facilities was associated with 
local schoolteachers. 

Profit-making insurers had so much difficulty 
competing with Blue Cross given its advantages 
as a nonprofit organization that, for this and other 
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reasons, many threw in the towel in the health- 
insurance field. However, state governments 
became increasingly eager to regulate the Blue 
plans and Blue Cross association executives 
came to regard the 501(c)(4) status to be a strait- 
jacket that forced them to offer universal eligibil- 
ity and be overly flexible in their underwriting. 
Finally, the US Congress converted the Blue 
plans’ status from 501(c)(4) to 501(m) in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986. The Blue plans’ tax exemp- 
tion was scaled back, although some remnants 
remain in place. 

Other prominent examples of nonprofit orga- 
nizations presenting formidable competition to 
for-profit firms include the American Red Cross 
and Underwriters Laboratory. The blood- 
transfusion market was dominated by for-profit 
blood banks that paid donors for their blood 
until the mid-twentieth century, when the 
ARC — emerging from a successful World War II 
effort to provide blood for US military 
personnel — entered the civilian marketplace in 
1948. In order to improve its competitive position, 
the ARC proceeded to denigrate the use of paid 
blood. In the 1970s, the ARC agitated for regula- 
tion by the federal government to drive for-profit 
banks that paid for blood out of the market. The 
ARC has insisted that blood from unpaid donors 1s 
safer than blood from paid providers. “Under no 
circumstances will the Red Cross pay blood 
donors,” the ARC declared on its Web site. 
“Donors who give blood for reasons other than 
benevolence could potentially compromise the 
safety of the blood supply.” 

Blood banks that paid people to donate blood 
repeatedly insisted that there was inconclusive 
evidence that volunteer blood was safer than 
paid blood; in fact, those blood banks warned 
that there was more danger associated with a 
shortage of blood. However, the repeated insinu- 
ations by the Red Cross that volunteer blood is 
safer than paid blood put the paid blood banks on 
the defensive and undermined public confidence 
in them, and most of them disappeared because 
they could not compete successfully in the hostile 
environment that ARC had created for them. 

Underwriters Laboratories (now known as UL 
LLC) is an entity that, since 1894, has tested 
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electrical equipment and evaluated whether it 
should be certified as being safe. For-profit labo- 
ratories strenuously objected to UL’s nonprofit 
status for years, stating that UL’s operations 
could scarcely be differentiated from what the 
for-profit laboratories did. According to UL, its 
mark appears on 22,000 types of products 
worldwide. 

Nonprofit organizations’ sale of goods and ser- 
vices in competition with the for-profit sector is an 
ongoing source of resentment by for-profit firms. 
Small businesses in the United States have been 
particularly vocal about what they perceive as 
unfair competition. The for-profit business peo- 
ple’s objections center on nonprofits’ exemption 
from an array of national, state, and local taxes 
and charities’ acceptance of tax-deductible dona- 
tions. If, at one and the same time, the Keebler 
Company and the Girl Scouts of the USA organi- 
zation are selling cookies, Keebler must pay taxes 
on its profits, on its real estate, and on its payroll, 
and consumers pay state sales tax upon purchas- 
ing the cookies at a store, while the GSUSA pays 
no income or real-estate tax, has a limited payroll 
because most of the labor is voluntary, and in most 
states is not required to collect and remit state 
sales tax. For-profit firms complain that, under 
circumstances like that one, they approach the 
marketplace at a significant disadvantage. They 
characterize the tax advantages of nonprofits 
engaging in similar competition as, essentially, a 
subsidy granted to the nonprofits by government 
policy and, therefore, they perceive that, for all 
intents and purposes, they are competing with the 
government itself. 

For-profit firms object that nonprofit organiza- 
tions, as they present such competition and enjoy 
such tax advantages, are relatively unregulated. 
State governments have few instrumentalities to 
determine whether nonprofits are operating in 
ways that public policy intends. The major source 
of nonprofit-sector regulation in the United States 
is the US Internal Revenue Service’s Exempt 
Organizations Division, whose staff is not large 
enough to be able to monitor hundreds of thou- 
sands of organizations vigilantly. State taxation 
agencies carry out limited oversight on non- 
profits’ compliance with tax-exemption 
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requirements. State laws pertaining to the creation 
and operation of corporations, including those 
that are nonprofit, impose general obligations on 
their leadership and managers. More specialized 
regulation is industry specific, as in the case of 
federal and state laws and rules that pertain to all 
health care organizations. 

For-profit owners and managers conclude, 
therefore, that the competition from nonprofit 
organizations is unreasonable and unrelated to 
any original intention that society had in recog- 
nizing the category of nonprofit organization. In 
expressing its objection to tax-exempt competi- 
tion from nonprofits, the US Small Business 
Administration (SBA) has asserted on behalf of 
small-business owners that the tax laws must 
draw a distinction between the related commercial 
activities of charitable organizations — such as the 
American Red Cross and the Salvation Army — and 
commercial nonprofits whose revenues are pre- 
dominantly fee based, which collect only modest 
amounts of donations, and which differ from 
for-profit service providers only on governance 
structure. For-profit hospitals, day-care centers, 
nursing homes, research institutes, and publishers 
resent competition from nonprofit organizations 
that offer the same commercial services. 

Nonprofit arts and cultural organizations have 
struggled in recent years because of cutbacks in 
government support and numerous entertainment 
alternatives. For many decades, marketing experts 
have urged such organizations to adopt marketing 
principles and practices, to become more con- 
sumer oriented by embracing the marketing con- 
cept, and to learn about their audiences and meet 
their needs more than others do. 


“Unrelated” Enterprises 


While it is within the range of options for a non- 
profit organization to set up an enterprise not 
directly related to its core mission, so that it can 
obtain revenue from that “unrelated” enterprise, 
the entirety of the net revenue from that enterprise 
is likely to be potentially subject to corporate 
income taxation. US income tax law prescribes 
three tests that establish an enterprise as being 
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“unrelated”: the activity is “a trade or business,” 
it is “regularly carried on,” and it is not related to 
the tax-exempt organization’s program purposes. 

The US Internal Revenue Code and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service (IRS) consider a tax-exempt 
organization to be a collection of segments, each 
of which must be evaluated with respect to the 
organization’s exempt purpose. In accordance 
with the fragmentation rule, the IRS examines 
each activity to evaluate whether it is an 
“unrelated” enterprise. For example, the IRS will 
acknowledge an educational organization’s publi- 
cation of a journal to be covered by tax exemption 
but will require that income tax be paid on sales of 
advertising in that journal. Similarly, the IRS will 
concede that sales in a museum’s gift shop of 
items reflecting the museum’s collection are 
exempt from income tax but will consider sales 
of souvenirs reminiscent of the surrounding city to 
be taxable. 

A nonprofit organization may establish an 
unrelated enterprise, structuring it as a for-profit 
entity and paying dividends. An example would 
be a nonprofit research laboratory that creates a 
subsidiary to hold its employees’ patents 
and gives the employees ownership shares so 
that they can reap rewards from royalties and 
other fees. 

Naturally, the national tax laws that pertain to 
nonprofit organizations vary around the world, 
and the inevitable complexity of such laws elim- 
inates any possibility of uniformity from one 
country to another. The US Internal Revenue 
Code is generous to charities. Some developing 
countries’ legislatures have yet to enact laws 
offering tax advantages to charities. In the United 
Kingdom, nonprofits may conduct commercial 
activities only through a for-profit subsidiary that 
transfers its revenues back to the nonprofit with- 
out any payment of tax. Canada’s stringent laws 
do not allow nonprofits to conduct unrelated, 
surplus-generating commercial activities. Non- 
profits in India stand to forfeit their tax-exempt 
status if they earn revenue from unrelated com- 
mercial activities. Etchart and Comolli analyzed 
laws and regulations in the Latin American 
nations of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, 
and Peru. Argentina exempts from taxation 
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income only from mission-related activities. 
In Brazil, charities’ commercial-activity revenues 
are rarely taxed. Chile exempts revenues from 
only mission-related activities for only welfare 
organizations that have obtained exemption from 
the nation’s president. Ecuador exempts charities’ 
commercial-activity revenues as long as the reve- 
nues are reinvested within 1 year. Peru exempts 
commercial-activity revenue of nonprofits orga- 
nized for charity, social assistance, education, cul- 
ture, science, art, literature, athletics, politics, 
unions, and housing as long as the revenue is 
directed to a social purpose (Etchart and Comolli 
2013). 

Any nonprofit organization’s leadership that 
wishes to establish such an enterprise should 
form a planning team — which may include the 
executive director, other top managers, and board 
members — and may wish to get help from a 
consultant in order to develop a business plan. 
La Piana, Gowdy, Olmstead-Rose, and Copen 
suggest the following elements of the plan. 


e A description of the organization’s mission 

e A discussion of the program’s or organization’s 
history, business model, and focus 

e A market analysis 

e A description of the organization’s gover- 
nance, management, staffing, and operations 

e A description of collaborative relationships 

e A description of contemplated promotional 
and outreach approaches 

e Financial projections and a plan for fund 
development 

e A plan for the evaluation of the program’s 
impact 

e Identification of risks and description of 
approaches to risk mitigation (2012) 


Program-Related Enterprises 


Money-raising activities of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion will normally be exempt from income tax if 
the activities are reasonably related to the organi- 
zation’s core purpose. Here are some categorical 
examples of related enterprises, in accordance 
with US tax laws and other countries’ laws: 
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¢ Enterprises that serve the day-to-day needs of 
patrons. Universities operate bookstores, sell 
housing and meals, perform contract research 
and testing, and operate publishing houses. 
Student-identity cards issued by the City Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong provide admission to the 
university’s canteen and bookshops. In Great 
Britain, the Scout Association operates Scout 
Shops Ltd. that sells uniforms, other clothing, 
equipment, and publications, proceeds from 
which benefit the scouting movement. 

e Enterprises that serve the interests of patrons 
and visitors. A museum’s gift shop can sell 
reproductions, posters, and tote bags on-site 
and have a Web site or mail-order catalogue. 
Retail businesses, such as gift shops, book- 
stores, and restaurants, reach nonprofit institu- 
tions’ clientele and can be staffed by 
volunteers. In New York City, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s gift shop and the New York 
City Ballet’s Gift Bar have produced signifi- 
cant revenue for those institutions. At the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C., 
food and beverage sales are similarly produc- 
tive. Parking lots generate revenue for 
museums and symphony halls. New York 
City’s Museum of Natural History and the 
American Jewish Congress organize tours and 
trips for members, students, and other 
customers. 

e Publications whose content is reflective of the 
organizations theme. The Association of 
Junior Leagues International, Inc., has nearly 
300 affiliated leagues in Canada, Mexico, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
association, says its Web site, “is an organiza- 
tion of women committed to promoting volun- 
tarism, developing the potential of women and 
improving communities through the effective 
action and leadership of trained volunteers. Its 
purpose is exclusively educational and charita- 
ble.” Chapters have raised money by compil- 
ing and selling celebrated cookbooks that they 
compile locally in accordance with local 
cuisine. Environmental, conservation, and 
cultural organizations gravitate toward publi- 
cations, such as the Sierra Club, whose calen- 
dars and books depict natural wonders, and the 
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National Geographic Society and New York 
City’s Museum of Natural History, which pub- 
lish magazines. 

e Government enterprises that serve the needs of 
residents. Utilities operated by state and local 
governments are exempt from the corporate 
income tax. 

e Short-term enterprises, though the activity 
itself is not related to the organizations core 
purpose. An enterprise of a nonprofit organi- 
zation will be considered an “unrelated” enter- 
prise only if the activity is “regularly carried 
on” by it. For example, if a veterans’ service 
charity were to sell hamburgers at a stand dur- 
ing a 2-week-long exposition, then that is not 
considered a regularly operated enterprise. 
One-time fund-raising activities such as a 
dance or a concert are “unrelated” as well. 

e Ventures in which “nonprofits that offer thera- 
peutic and rehabilitative assistance to their 
clientele. ..combine training with enterprise 
activity.” These programs are called sheltered 
workshops. In these workshops, nonprofits’ 
clients “carve decorative wooden clocks in 
Florida; produce pickles, mustard, and ketchup 
in Rhode Island; raise feeder pigs in upstate 
New York; and operate a recycling center in 
Seattle.” What kind of work will be performed 
in a workshop is determined by workers’ needs 
and abilities, the paid- and volunteer-staff 
members’ skills, and the surrounding commu- 
nities’ needs (Crimmins and Kiel 1990, 
p. 319). Skloot reports that few of such work- 
shops bring in much revenue “[d]ue to their 
large social service and training compo- 
nents....” The workshops operated by Good- 
will Industries International, the Salvation 
Army, and the Volunteers of America have 
been most successful (Skloot 1988, p. 5). 

e Manufacture, distribution, and sale of 
program-related goods and services. Non- 
profits may design goods related to their mis- 
sion, and their brand can propel sales. For 
example, the Planned Parenthood Federation 
of America sold its “house-brand” condoms 
to affiliates and clinics. The American Red 
Cross and many local blood centers sell frac- 
tionated blood products. Minnesota Public 
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Radio sold apparel related to the A Prairie 
Home Companion radio program. 

e Enterprises that are suited to the volunteer 
labor of members and the reselling of in-kind 
donations. For 100 years, the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America have sold cookies as a 
fund-raiser. The IRS does not tax the revenue 
because the scouts are considered to be learning 
responsibility and professionalism while orga- 
nizing their cookie sales. A trade or business that 
resells merchandise received as gifts or contri- 
butions, such as a “thrift store,” is tax-exempt. 


Licensing 


Soft property, often known as “intellectual prop- 
erty,” includes such property as copyrights, pat- 
ents, trademarks, and artwork. These assets can be 
prolific sources of revenue. For example, the Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop, which created the 
very successful, enduring Sesame Street show 
for the US Public Broadcasting System, has 
licensed Sesame Street characters for use in musi- 
cal recordings, toys, and books produced by 
for-profit firms, earning many millions of dollars 
in the process. The National Wildlife Federation, 
headquartered in Reston, Va., has licensed the 
Ranger Rick character for adaptation by 
for-profit firms. These kinds of soft property are 
a form of “goodwill” that has remunerative value 
for the nonprofit and profitable potential for cor- 
porations in the for-profit sector. 

London’s Royal Opera House, The Royal Bal- 
let, and The Royal Opera have made their brands 
available for licensing to such retailers as the 
Boodles jewelry store, the Pepper & Mayne 
woman’s-wear label, the Calken Gallery, Carlton 
Books, and the Cocorose London designer of 
shoes and accessories. 

The matter of licensing is intertwined with the 
matter of the organization’s brand. The brand 
includes the organization’s logos, other symbols, 
and mottos and slogans. It also includes the orga- 
nization’s reputation in its market and in the wider 
community. A prominent and admired brand is a 
valuable asset for a nonprofit organization. It 
behooves every manager and employee in a non- 
profit organization to protect the brand and, in the 
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course of interactions with clients and others, to 
enhance the regard that stakeholders feel for the 
organization. 


Joint Ventures and Contracting 


Nonprofit organizations create valuable connec- 
tions and raise badly needed revenue through their 
partnerships with for-profit and nonprofit organi- 
zations and governments. For example, two non- 
profits in Dakota County, Minn. — one called 
360 Communities and the other known as Vine- 
yard Community Services — agreed in 2013 to 
work together to address the needs of the county’s 
28,000 impoverished families by ensuring the 
operation of a fully stocked food bank. IKEA, 
the multinational furniture and home-accessories 
conglomerate designed in Sweden and 
headquartered in the Netherlands, established a 
partnership with Save the Children in 1994 to 
accomplish the elimination of child labor from 
products entering IKEA’s supply chain. The 
IKEA Foundation has invested large amounts of 
donations in Save the Children’s programs to 
combat child abuse and poverty. 

Nonprofits also provide a variety of services to 
for-profit firms, as in the case of Family Service 
America that has provided drug and alcohol 
counseling to employees of General Motors. Uni- 
versities conduct long-term research studies under 
contracts with for-profit corporations. The govern- 
ments of Fairfax County, Va., and of the cities of 
Fairfax and Falls Church, Va., operate the Fairfax- 
Falls Church Community Partnership to Prevent 
and End Homelessness. The partnership includes 
15 nonprofits, all of which enter information about 
homeless families into a county-wide Homeless 
Management Information System (HMIS) oper- 
ated by the local governments through which aid 
to affected families can be coordinated. 

In Britain, during the Queen’s Golden Jubilee 
in 2002, Barnardo’s, a British children’s charity 
dating to 1866, ran a Golden Jubilee campaign, 
partnering with Procter & Gamble. Donors 
received discounts on P&G household products, 
while Barnardo’s reportedly received from P&G a 
benefit of £150,000. 
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Renting Out of Unused Capacity 


Many nonprofits have capacity — facilities, equip- 
ment, technology, and employees — whose size is 
intended to satisfy its needs at peak times of the 
week or year. For example, a church building may 
be bustling with activity on Sunday morning but 
may be all but abandoned on other days of the 
week. This circumstance, which is often unavoid- 
able, presents the opportunity for such organiza- 
tions to rent out their unused capacity at off-peak 
times for them. Such opportunities may include 
these examples: 


e Renting rooms in a building to other 


organizations for their meetings when 
the building would otherwise be 
unoccupied. 


e Hosting a convention, adult-educational pro- 
gram, or other gathering and accommodating 
attendees in otherwise unoccupied classroom 
buildings, dormitories, residences, dining 
facilities, etc. 

e Renting school sports stadiums to professional 
or adult sports leagues. 

e Leasing space on a university campus to start- 
up firms, as the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in Troy, N. Y., has done in order to “incu- 
bate” technology firms. 

e Renting unused technology, as in the case of 
New York City’s Public Broadcasting System 
affiliate, WNET, that makes its production ser- 
vices available to clients. 

e Making employees available to consult with 
other organizations that are short on expertise 
relative to technology, managerial methods, and 
operations. 

e Leasing out portions of facilities that are cur- 
rently unneeded by the organization but useful 
to others. 


Investments 


Passive investment income — including dividends, 
interest, rents, and royalties — of nonprofits is 
ordinarily exempt from taxation. The rule that 
“unrelated” enterprises are subject to income tax 
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relates to active businesses, not to passive 
investments. 

The endowment funds of prestigious univer- 
sities are munificently funded. In 2016, Har- 
vard University’s endowment, the largest in 
the world, was approaching the $40-billion 
mark. Such funds are invested in corporate 
stocks and bonds, real estate, and other assets. 
The resulting dividends, capital gains, and 
rents go untaxed. 


Conclusion 


For nonprofit organizations that find themselves 
in a fierce competitive struggle for resources 
that threatens their very existence, consideration 
of more complex ways of reaching out to poten- 
tial partners — donors, other nonprofits, govern- 
ment agencies, and for-profit firms — may 
be essential for survival. Examples of such 
complex alternatives are more sophisticated 
fund-raising (including the “development” 
approach), entrepreneurial ventures, invest- 
ments that generate “passive” revenue, and 
such arrangements with other organizations as 
contracting and mergers. In the modern era, 
nonprofit organizations are well advised to 
reach out to consumers through social media 
and other online technologies, insofar as so 
many potential clients and donors are attuned 
to Internet communication. The marketplace 
imposes a discipline on inefficient organizations 
that often results in their demise. The organiza- 
tions that are most likely to survive are those 
that are open to daring strategies, that take 
advantage of their strengths and opportunities, 
and that increase their power relative to other 
entities in their task environment. 
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Brief Definition of Alternative 
Recruitment Strategies 


Alternative recruitment strategies are short-term 
measures used to attract potential persons to fill 
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vacant positions in an organization to meet the 
staffing and maintenance needs of organizations 
without the long-term responsibility that the 
recruitment function requires. These include over- 
time, temporary employment, and contracting 
(outsourcing). 


Introduction 


This chapter assesses alternative recruitment strat- 
egies. It begins with an overview of how recruit- 
ment strategies evolved in human resource 
management (HRM). It highlights the critical 
role of recruitment as it pertains to its staffing 
and maintenance activities in public organiza- 
tions. It also illustrates the complexity of this 
function as it relates to costs, time, and labor 
intensiveness. There are paradoxes that need to 
be addressed, and this also has an impact on this 
function. Recruitment strategies vary depending 
on organizations’ plans, resources, and choices. 
Regardless of whatever methods are used, this is a 
critical function as it attracts potential persons to 
organizations; attempts to make that mutual 
appeal to them in an effort to select the most suited 
and successful candidates who hopefully will fit 
the organizational cultures; be equipped for their 
jobs; and will effectively perform them to accom- 
plish the organizational goals and objectives. 

Thus, the first part of the chapter provides a 
good background and transition into the 
next section which is an analysis of alternative 
recruitment strategies as they are used in contem- 
porary organizations. The alternatives discussed 
are overtime, temporary employment, and 
contracting (outsourcing). This second section 
also discusses how these strategies have deviated 
from traditional ones. 

Finally, the chapter ends with a critical reflec- 
tion of some of the major future implications that 
need to be considered for the adoption of these 
alternative strategies in contemporary public 
organizations. Problems and paradoxes have 
developed that need to be reconciled. Other issues 
emerge with a clear indication of a dual system in 
operation where two categories of employees 
are recruited using traditional recruitment and 
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alternative recruitment strategies to staff and 
maintain the workforce for public organizations. 
The literature supports the compelling advantages 
of alternative recruitment methods, but they come 
with a high cost and mixed bag of benefits and 
challenges. Big questions are posed. These help to 
frame recommendations that are proposed for 
future planning and consideration for Strategic 
HRM practices and principles. 


Evolution of Recruitment Strategies 


Recruitment is a “life-blood” function in human 
resource management (HRM) as it focuses on the 
staffing and maintenance functions. Staffing is 
demonstrated when it provides the system with 
prospective candidates who possess the knowl- 
edge, skills, abilities, and aptitudes (KSAAs) for 
the respective jobs that become vacant or are 
created and require persons to fill them. In 
essence, it sustains the system with its valuable 
human resources. Maintenance is achieved when 
these candidates are actually hired in a timely 
manner and placed in the positions that 
match their KSAAs and their organizations’ 
needs for these types and numbers of employees. 
By so doing, public bureaucracies are able 
to achieve their end outcomes such as productiv- 
ity, efficiency, competitive service, longevity, 
loyalty, motivated employees, and other strategic 
objectives. 

Although recruitment is a critical function in 
HRM, it is also a time consuming, costly, and 
labor intensive one. Time is taken for organiza- 
tions to create realistic job previews; devise dif- 
ferent methods of recruitment (internal and 
external); apply them to the process; interact 
with potential candidates while introducing them 
to the recruiting organizations. Additionally, orga- 
nizations utilize their resources with setting up 
recruitment requirements such as detailed job 
descriptions and job specifications that highlight 
and differentiate essentials of each job from desir- 
ables. Organizations also need to ensure that all 
requirements are adhered to during the process 
from start to finish-thereby, enhancing reliability, 
validity, sensitivity, and feasibility. Human 
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resource (HR) administrators also need to have an 
intimate knowledge of their organizational poli- 
cies and regulations that are relevant to recruit- 
ment and comply with them and other standard 
operating procedures (Ivancevich 2013). Efforts 
are also marshaled in presenting an attractive pub- 
lic image of these organizations to their potential 
recruits. 

Environmental factors may also impact the 
recruitment function which during the process 
can create time lags. Governments’ policies and 
laws change from time to time. There may be 
restrictions imposed, as well as labor union agree- 
ments or negotiations. Some laws in the past made 
it mandatory to assess the composition of the labor 
force in an attempt to mitigate against discrimina- 
tory practices in employment. Yet, other factors 
may influence the pool of candidates recruited like 
sector differences, location of the agencies/orga- 
nizations, and market forces. For the latter, if there 
is a surplus of labor, modest recruitment efforts 
may yield tons of applicants. On the other hand, 
when organizations may have reached near to 
their full capacity within their establishments, 
skilled and continued recruitment may be required 
in order to attract the relevant candidates who are 
most suited for the positions and would be the 
right fits/matches for the organizations and the 
jobs. All of these reasons noted above and more 
make the recruitment function time consuming, 
costly, and labor intensive. 

In the same vein, there are many paradoxes 
with recruitment in Public HRM. It is supposed 
to place “the right persons in the right jobs at the 
right time.” This is not always the case. Many 
scholars critique this activity as some of those 
hired in public organizations may be “square 
pegs in the round holes.” Similarly, other chal- 
lenges such as delays due to public bureaucracies’ 
red tape, fragmentation within these agencies, 
budgetary constraints, and other limitations pre- 
vent the recruitment of “the best and brightest 
candidates” in a timely manner. Merit lists may 
be created and there may be a time lag before the 
short-listed candidates are interviewed and 
another lag before they are finally selected for 
the positions, to the extent that many potentially 
capable and talented candidates lose interest or 
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take up other positions in other sectors or other 
organizations where recruitment occurs faster and 
is more effectively executed. There are other 
forces that constrain this function such as politics, 
the economy, government and union restrictions, 
labor market conditions, and other internal influ- 
ences that may obstruct the process to flow as 
HRM theory informs. Yet, recruitment is portrayed 
as a bedrock function in HRM. It is supposed to 
sustain organizations with the life blood of a cadre 
of human resources, with relevant KSAAs and 
good “persons-jobs-organizational’’ fits. 

Traditionally, organizations adopted diverse 
methods to carry out this strategic function 
with intentions to hire employees who will be 
retained for permanent positions within their 
establishments. These methods have expanded 
today in contemporary organizations to include 
internal and external methods such as job post- 
ings, internships, referrals, internal moonlighting, 
e-recruiting, media advertisements, social media 
networking sites, employment agencies, execu- 
tive search firms (for executive and higher level 
positions), college recruiting, vacation intern- 
ships, and special events recruiting (Ivancevich 
2013). 


Analysis of Alternative Recruitment 
Strategies: Contemporary Practices 
and Diversions 


Alternative recruitment strategies are also being 
impacted by contemporary demands in the 
environment. These include increasing budgetary 
allocations for additional employees, cost con- 
tainment, and other financial constraints. As a 
result, organizations are using these alternative 
methods to recruitment in strategic ways to cir- 
cumvent these challenges. As noted earlier in the 
introduction, recruitment is a costly, labor inten- 
sive, and time consuming HR activity. Traditional 
recruitment absorbed the sunk costs associated 
with hiring and retaining these prospective 
employees as part of the permanent workforce 
within organizations. 

Therefore, more and more organizations have 
applied alternative recruitment strategies when 
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their HR plans may signal that additional or 
auxiliary human resources are needed. Hence, 
alternative approaches are used in order to allevi- 
ate the sunk costs associated with permanent hir- 
ing for the agency. The rationale behind these 
approaches was initially to give organizations 
temporary “relief’ from incurring exorbitant 
costs, other budgetary commitments, and 
circumventing the red tape and time lags that can 
occur when the recruitment activity is activated to 
attract the prospective employees to organizations 
(Roach and Davis-Cooper 2012). 

In the short to medium terms, alternative 
recruitment strategies offered multiple benefits to 
public organizations. Organizations received the 
human resources that were lacking. Time lags in 
between the search for prospective candidates and 
their actual hiring during the recruitment process 
were reduced. The uncertainty that is captured 
during recruitment of attracting and selecting 
“square pegs in round holes” was controlled 
since those recruited were there on more tempo- 
rary assignments/periods. They also helped to 
circumvent a lot of the red tape that traditional 
recruitment practices. 

In the long term, organizations projected and 
anticipated great savings from not having to pay 
those recruited pensions and other benefits that 
permanent employees would have to be paid. 
Overall these alternative strategies were supposed 
to enhance timeliness within this HR activity 
which is critical to ensuring the ongoing staffing 
and maintenance of the HRM system. This alter- 
native approach also minimized the strain and 
other challenges organizations experience when 
vacancies exist but due to cost, time, and other 
factors they are not always able to apply recruit- 
ment strategies, to replace employees in vacant 
positions and potentially vacant ones with poten- 
tial recruits within a short space of time entailed 
(Roach and Davis-Cooper 2012). 

These alternative methods or strategies 
include: over time, temporary employees, and 
outsourcing (or contract employment). As noted 
above, HRM systems in the planning function 
may signal the need from time to time of 
recruiting additional or auxiliary employees. 
Overtime, as an alternative strategy, facilitates 
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this quick relief measure by allowing employees 
within the organizations to provide the services 
and KSAAs needed for jobs that exist or may be 
newly created. Benefits are symbiotic to organi- 
zations and employees. Organizations benefit as 
vacancies or labor shortages are plugged, work 
resumes uninterrupted, and strategic priorities 
are maintained. Employees also enjoy additional 
income, expand their skill-sets and job enrichment 
opportunities. On the other hand, excessive use of 
overtime may put a drain on organizational and 
human resources. In the long term, if HR planning 
is not effectively coordinated organizations may 
pay more especially if overtime becomes a recur- 
ring expenditure. Employees who work overtime 
on a long-term basis may suffer from work stress, 
burn out, and fatigue, which ultimately could 
impair their health and well-being and overall 
capacity to contribute to the achievement of orga- 
nizational goals and objectives. 

Similarly, temporary employment and 
outsourcing (or contract employment) are alterna- 
tive strategies that have compelling advantages 
for organizations and employees. These latter 
methods have also become a feature of global 
public management cost containment initiatives. 
For instance, New Public Management (NPM) 
reform initiatives have adopted business practices 
to public administration and management (Hernes 
2005; Hood 1991, 1998). Hence, contracting, 
privatization, and other efficiency measures are 
projected as popular approaches for public man- 
agement (Ban 1999; Leland and Smirnova 2009; 
Lynn 1999). In keeping with these practices there 
is a need to cut back costs; manage human 
resources to the extent that more can be achieved 
using less; and produce greater productivity and 
higher performance for public organizations 
(Osborne and Gaebler 1992; Vigoda and Meiri 
2008; Weikart 2001). 

Temporary employment was typically used for 
lower skilled employees in administrative and 
clerical functions. Such employment facilitates 
the recruitment of these types of workers on 
short-term employment arrangements that require 
little or no formal training. There is also no 
obligation by employers to provide long-term 
compensation as those employed within the 
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permanent establishment. Hence, under this 
arrangement, public organizations are not 
expected to incur long-term expenses such as 
payments of fringe benefits and other responsibil- 
ities such as pensions. 

Similar to overtime, this alternative recruit- 
ment strategy offers benefits to employees such 
as flexibility in their work schedules, fewer risks, 
and, as a result, these employees may be more 
motivated to adapt to change demands in their 
work environment. For instance, temporary 
employees may be regarded as “on call” or “pro- 
viding temporary help” as organizational needs 
dictate such as performing meaningful tasks in 
jobs that are vacant. On the other hand, organiza- 
tions gain by having a continuous supply of labor 
with low obligations to pay them any pensions. 
A corollary to overtime is that excessive use of 
this strategy may negatively impact workers who 
may not develop long-term organizational ties, 
loyalty, or become familiar with their organiza- 
tional cultures. All of these help to foster deeper 
bonds with employees and their organizations 
such as development of psychological contracts 
that permanent employees would have developed. 
By so doing, public values such as loyalty, com- 
mitment, and public service motivation and 
accountability to their goals could be challenged 
(Chen and Brudney 2009). 

Outsourcing (hereafter called contract employ- 
ment or contracting) is an alternative recruitment 
strategy which falls under NPM approaches as 
previously discussed (Matusik and Hill 1998). 
Among the hallmarks of NPM principles are 
efforts to streamline and increase public organiza- 
tions’ efficiencies, operations, processes, struc- 
tures, and service delivery as they impact their 
responsiveness and overall productivity. These 
principles are becoming quite popular in light of 
global economic recessions, financial constraints, 
and reducing budgetary allocations for public 


organizations and other challenges. NPM 
philosophy reinforces principles of cut back 
management, decentralization, privatization, 


reengineering, contracting, and other reforms 
that reflect private sector practices. In essence, 
NPM uses a business model of evaluating organi- 
zations based on their returns on investments 
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(Hood 1991, 1998; Osborne and Gaebler 1992). 
However, public organizations operate within a 
sector that is fundamentally different from the 
private sector. Public organizations are oriented 
towards serving the public and their interests 
whereas the private is oriented towards profitabil- 
ity. Sector differences exist as well in their struc- 
tures and incentives. Thus, contracting as an 
alternative strategy to recruitment has become a 
contemporary NPM technique to help staff and 
maintain some of the human resources of public 
organizations. 

There are many benefits for public organiza- 
tions in using contract employment as an alterna- 
tive recruitment strategy. However, for best 
practices in HRM, contracting, like temporary 
employment, is not intended to be a permanent 
method. Its contemporary usage signals diver- 
sions from traditional recruitment strategies. As 
with temporary employees, contract employment 
facilitates a peripheral human resource pool by 
which public organizations may attract, recruit, 
and select prospective individuals for jobs that 
require their KSAAs. They are also used during 
peak periods, special assignments, unique pro- 
jects and other special organizational needs, and 
during unplanned increases in labor demands 
(Chen and Brudney 2009). This alternative 
method provides public organizations with highly 
skilled workers who may perform specialist 
roles such as for information technology 
(IT) expertise to staff and maintain initiatives 
such as e-government projects, Human Resource 
Information Systems, and other IT programs. Fur- 
ther, they contribute in circumventing limits on 
current employment levels (Ban 1999). 

Within contemporary HRM practices, 
contracting is a strategic approach used to 
enhance knowledge management. When contract 
employees are recruited with their KSAAs espe- 
cially those that possess idiosyncratic skills sets 
and very developed competencies they can be 
used to enhance organizations’ training and devel- 
opment of existing employees. Strategically, they 
can be used to develop organizations’ human 
resources talent management and knowledge 
management (Matusik and Hill 1998). Organiza- 
tions by their recruitment can have time to transfer 
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their KSAAs to existing staff, bridge skills and 
competencies gaps, and develop employees for 
success planning and other career pathing in 
their work streams. Using this contingent supply 
of human resources also provides time for organi- 
zations to develop these KSAAs and competen- 
cies to their current workforce. This approach 
allows cost savings from sunk costs associated 
with recruitment of employees who are already 
developed and may require more competitive 
compensation and benefits in the long term if 
they were hired as permanent human resources 
within the establishment. 

Contract or contingent employees are not part 
of the permanent establishments’ budgetary allo- 
cations regarding their long-term commitments 
for payments of benefits and other compensations. 
As mentioned in an earlier section, contract 
employees may not get time to foster a deep 
psychological contract with their public 
employers due to their temporary status (Pearce 
1993). Whereas, permanent employees may 
expect certain protections and commitments by 
their employers, contract employees do not have 
similar or comparable expectations. They do 
receive benefits but to a limit. They can also feel 
a bit like outsiders to the permanent employees; 
marginalized, less committed to the public ser- 
vice’s call to serve in the public’s interest and 
intrinsically not as motivated to achieve agencies’ 
organizational goals and strategic priorities. 

Hence, what has developed in its contemporary 
practice is a parallel system of permanent 
employees alongside contract workers 
(Marshack 2011). There are implications for this 
shift. In a sense, they may be perceived as not 
“full-fledged” employees with all the rights and 
privileges accorded to permanent ones. This can 
create awkward tensions between existing 
employees and contractual workers in the long 
term and add challenges to employment relations 
and other conditions of employment (Chen and 
Brudney 2009). 

Additionally, other challenges may develop for 
public organizations that use this as an alternative 
recruitment strategy. From an HRM perspective, 
issues can arise such as lack of commitment due to 
the absence of job security, low morale, lack of 
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motivation, job satisfaction, and low quality of 
work life experiences (Pearce 1993). Similarly, 
the persistent use of this as an alternative method 
may create for permanent employees inherent 
fears, anxieties, and stressors. 

Therefore, contract employment, as one among 
three of the alternative recruitment strategies, is 
being used more as a popular contemporary NPM 
technique to staff and maintain the workforce of 
public organizations. Traditionally, this was not 
the rationale behind alternative recruitment strat- 
egies. While there are strategic benefits, there are 
also some limitations in using this as a long-term 
strategy of alternative recruitment. The literature 
demonstrates that there may be compelling advan- 
tages such as cost savings due to their temporary 
contracts and nontenured status within agencies’ 
permanent establishments. Yet, on the other hand, 
the practice and use of contract employment as an 
alternative recruitment strategy in contemporary 
organizations demonstrate shifts from strategic 
HRM practices. 


Future Implications 
and Recommendations 


From the forgoing discussion, strategic HRM 
views employees as their organizations’ most 
valuable resources. It also promotes “people’s 
first practices. This means that organizational pol- 
icies, HR functions, activities, systems, processes, 
and operations should be streamlined in a way to 
promote employee engagement philosophies 
while organizations’ strategic goals and priorities 
are aligned to meet their end outcomes. 
Recruitment as a “life-blood” function within a 
strategic HRM system should be conducted in a 
way to ensure that the right persons are recruited 
for the jobs that they will be most suited for and in 
a timely manner. Recruitment strategies should 
also be linked strategically to this people’s first 
practice by ensuring that there are good persons- 
jobs-organizational fits. In essence, prospective 
employees should be recruited to fit in well within 
their organizations they are hired to work in and 
that they will also possess the requisite KSAAs for 
their jobs. Within this framework, one would 
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expect that recruitment strategies will be focused 
on the selection and retention of these prospective 
employees into organizations. 

However, from time to time organizations may 
seek to use alternative recruitment strategies for 
various reasons as discussed throughout the chap- 
ter. These alternative strategies may have been 
initially intended as short-term measures in order 
to meet the staffing and maintenance needs of 
organizations without the long-term responsibility 
that the recruitment function required. Hence, 
organizations would be able to hire the right num- 
bers and types of employees to perform these jobs 
while decreasing costs incurred through the 
recruitment of permanent employees. 

In contemporary organizations, alternative 
strategies such as temporary and contract employ- 
ment have been used more as popular approaches 
to recruitment. Clearly, this demonstrates a devi- 
ation from traditional recruitment strategies and 
strategic HRM principles. Such shifts to using 
temporary and contract employment as alternative 
strategies to sustain the staffing needs of public 
organizations may have serious implications for 
the future and for best practices as they relate to 
strategic HRM. Some of these implications 
include but are not limited to knowledge manage- 
ment systems, talent management, employee 
engagement, and transfer of KSAAs from 
contracted persons to permanent employees. 

The use of alternative strategies alongside con- 
ventional methods of recruitment produces para- 
doxes within an HRM system. In many public 
organizations today there exist parallel systems 
of contract and permanent employees. This may 
produce some awkward tensions between tenured 
and nontenured staff. It may also impact nega- 
tively on contract employees’ abilities to commit 
to their organizations’ long-term goals whole- 
heartedly under agreements that are not perma- 
nent. While temporary and contract employment 
as alternative strategies are becoming the hall- 
mark of NPM principles and practices, there may 
be positive and negative impacts to both 
employees and their organizations. 

A corollary to this twofold system of recruit- 
ment and alternative recruitment strategies are 
awkward tensions between permanent and 
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contingent employees. This unresolved issue can 
also lead to low morale, poor quality of work life 
experiences, and internal conflicts between two 
categories of employees. Some who are 
contracted may even perceive that there may be 
little qualitative differences between their jobs 
and what contracted persons perform. This is a 
matter for HR professionals and public adminis- 
trators to reconcile in the near future if this dual 
system persists. 

These dual impacts are areas for administra- 
tors to consider as they streamline HR policies, 
strategic HRM approaches and recruitment strat- 
egies. Questions arise over how the recruitment 
function using a strategic HRM approach that 
focuses on people’s first practices, selecting 
employees who would fit, produce and be 
retained; yet, at the same time, adopting alterna- 
tive recruitment strategies in a sustained manner 
that do not retain employees permanently expect 
them to produce organizational end outcomes 
and provide no commitment to them regarding 
their permanent well-being such as tenure, ben- 
efits, compensation, and other perks. It seems to 
suggest that within the same organization there 1s 
a different psychological contract that exists 
between their employers and these two catego- 
ries of employees. The question remains, is this 
popular trend the way to go as a contemporary 
recruitment approach and philosophy in HRM? 
How should public administrators define tempo- 
rary and contract employees within public orga- 
nizations? Are we being fair to them and are 
these practices consistent with strategic HRM 
principles, i.e., a people’s first practice? How 
can these employees be engaged in temporary 
and contracted positions while working along- 
side permanent ones within their establishments? 
How are permanent employees being affected by 
those contracted by the same organization to 
work alongside them and at times to work with 
them? These are “big questions” for public HRM 
to address and for administrators to reflect on as 
they observe the dual system and its mixed 
impacts on all stakeholders. 

Clearly, the literature demonstrates that there 
are compelling benefits to alternative recruitment 
strategies. Organizations and employees both 
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share some degree of gains and losses. Thus, 
another implication to address in the future is to 
consider from a cost benefit analysis whether 
gains outweigh the costs or costs exceed these 
benefits. 

Reflectively, some recommendations to con- 
sider for the near future as strategic HRM prac- 
tices are implemented in public organizations is to 
determine how alternative recruitment strategies 
will be used within public organizations strategi- 
cally and be linked to organizational strategic 
plans, HRM policies, and HR functions to ensure 
that end outcomes will be achieved. Mechanisms 
need to be put in place for monitoring, tracking, 
evaluating, and implementing policies as they 
relate to alternative recruitment strategies. The 
next recommendation is to continually assess the 
long-term impacts of cost containment initiatives 
as they relate to recruitment and other HR func- 
tions such as planning which should be linked 
carefully within an HRM system. 


Conclusion 


Alternative recruitment strategies do present a 
mixed bag of negative and positive impacts. Care- 
ful HR planning will need to be exercised in 
reflecting on past implications and future plans. 
Recommendations may also play a critical role in 
evaluating how these strategies are being 
implemented and their effects on public service 
values, public HRM practices, employees, and 
their work places. 
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Synonyms 


Amortization and depreciation have the same 
meaning. In some countries, the term provision 
is used in the context of items such as depreciation 
and impairment of assets; these kinds of provision 
are to be intended as adjustments to the carrying 
amounts of assets. 


Amortization and Depreciation 
Definition 


Proper definitions are provided in the Interna- 
tional Accounting Sector Accounting Standards. 
In this document the references are to IPSAS 17, 
Property, Plant, and Equipment, and IPSAS 31, 
Intangible Assets. 


Amortization: Amortization is the systematic allo- 
cation of the depreciable amount of an asset over 
its useful life. In the case of an intangible asset, the 
term amortization is generally used instead of 
depreciation. Both terms have the same meaning. 
Depreciation: Depreciation is the systematic allo- 
cation of the depreciable amount of an asset over 
its useful life. In the case of a tangible asset, the 
term depreciation is generally used instead of 
amortization. Both terms have the same meaning. 
Depreciable amount: Depreciable amount is the 
cost of an asset, or other amount substituted for 
cost, less its residual value. 

Impairment: Impairment is a loss in the future 
economic benefits or service potential of an 
asset, over and above the systematic recognition 
of the loss of the asset’s future economic benefits 
or service potential through depreciation 
(amortization). 


Introduction 


Amortization and depreciation are expenses, 
which arise from the consumption of assets 
through depreciation and erosion of service poten- 
tial and ability to generate economic benefits 
through impairments. 

Under the historical cost model, assets are ini- 
tially reported at the cost incurred on their acqui- 
sition. Subsequent to initial recognition, this cost 
may be allocated as an expense to reporting 
periods in the form of depreciation or amortization 
for certain assets, as the service potential or ability 
to generate economic benefits provided by such 
assets 1s consumed over their useful lives. 

If an asset has been acquired in an exchange 
transaction, historical cost provides information 
on the resources available to provide services in 
future periods, based on their acquisition cost. To 
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reflect the operational capacity of the asset, when 
depreciation or amortization is recognized, it 
reflects the extent to which the service potential 
of an asset has been consumed. Historical cost 
information shows that the resources available 
for future services are at least as great as the 
amount at which they are stated. 

Estimates of depreciation and impairment used 
in the historical cost model, particularly for 
noncash-generating assets, can affect representa- 
tional faithfulness. Because application of histor- 
ical cost generally reflects resources consumed by 
reference to actual transactions, historical cost 
measures are verifiable and understandable and 
can be prepared on a timely basis. 


Depreciation of Property, Plant, 
and Equipment 


One of the main issues is the depreciation charges 
and impairment losses to be recognized in relation 
to property, plant, and equipment. After recogni- 
tion as an asset, an item of property, plant, and 
equipment shall be carried at its cost, less any 
accumulated depreciation and any accumulated 
impairment losses. 


Component Approach 

Each part of an item of property, plant, and equip- 
ment with a cost that is significant in relation to 
the total cost of the item shall be depreciated 
separately. An entity allocates the amount initially 
recognized in respect of an item of property, plant, 
and equipment to its significant parts and depre- 
ciates separately each such part. A significant part 
of an item of property, plant, and equipment may 
have a useful life and a depreciation method that 
are the same as the useful life and the depreciation 
method of another significant part of that same 
item. Such parts may be grouped in determining 
the depreciation charge. 

To the extent that an entity depreciates sepa- 
rately some parts of an item of property, plant, and 
equipment, it also depreciates separately the 
remainder of the item. The remainder consists of 
the parts of the item that are individually not 
significant. If an entity has varying expectations 
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for these parts, approximation techniques may be 
necessary to depreciate the remainder in a manner 
that faithfully represents the consumption pattern 
and/or useful life of its parts. 

An entity may choose to depreciate sepa- 
rately the parts of an item that do not have a 
cost that is significant in relation to the total cost 
of the item. The depreciation charge for each 
period shall be recognized in surplus or deficit, 
unless it is included in the carrying amount of 
another asset. 


The Depreciation Charge 

The depreciation charge for a period is usually 
recognized in surplus or deficit. However, some- 
times, the future economic benefits or service 
potential embodied in an asset is absorbed in 
producing other assets. In this case, the deprecia- 
tion charge constitutes part of the cost of the other 
asset and is included in its carrying amount. For 
example, the depreciation of manufacturing plant 
and equipment is included in the costs of conver- 
sion of inventories. Similarly, depreciation of 
property, plant, and equipment used for develop- 
ment activities may be included in the cost of an 
intangible asset. 


Useful Life and Residual Value 

The depreciable amount of an asset shall be 
allocated on a systematic basis over its 
useful life. 

The residual value and the useful life of an 
asset shall be reviewed at least at each annual 
reporting date and, if expectations differ from 
previous estimates, the change(s) shall be 
accounted for as a change in an accounting 
estimate. 

Depreciation is recognized even if the fair 
value of the asset exceeds its carrying amount, as 
long as the asset’s residual value does not exceed 
its carrying amount. Repair and maintenance of an 
asset does not negate the need to depreciate 
it. Conversely, some assets may be poorly 
maintained or maintenance may be deferred indef- 
initely because of budgetary constraints. Where 
asset management policies exacerbate the wear 
and tear of an asset, its useful life should be 
reassessed and adjusted accordingly. 


Amortization and Depreciation 


The depreciable amount of an asset is deter- 
mined after deducting its residual value. In prac- 
tice, the residual value of an asset is often 
insignificant and therefore immaterial in the cal- 
culation of the depreciable amount. 

The residual value of an asset may increase to 
an amount equal to or greater than the asset’s 
carrying amount. If it does, the asset’s deprecia- 
tion charge is zero unless and until its residual 
value subsequently decreases to an amount 
below the asset’s carrying amount. 

Depreciation of an asset begins when it is 
available for use, i.e., when it is in the location 
and condition necessary for it to be capable of 
operating in the manner intended by manage- 
ment. Depreciation of an asset ceases when the 
asset is derecognized. Therefore, depreciation 
does not cease when the asset becomes idle or 
is retired from active use and held for disposal 
unless the asset is fully depreciated. However, 
under usage methods of depreciation, the depre- 
ciation charge can be zero while there is no 
production. 


Future Economic Benefits of Property, Plant, 
and Equipment and Their Consume 

The future economic benefits or service potential 
embodied in an item of property, plant, and equip- 
ment is consumed by the entity principally 
through the use of the asset. However, other fac- 
tors such as technical or commercial obsolescence 
and wear and tear while an asset remains idle often 
result in the diminution of the economic benefits 
or service potential that might have been obtained 
from the asset. Consequently, all the following 
factors are considered in determining the useful 
life of an asset: (1) expected usage of the asset, 
which is assessed by reference to the asset’s 
expected capacity or physical output; (11) expected 
physical wear and tear, which depends on opera- 
tional factors such as the number of shifts for 
which the asset is to be used and the repair and 
maintenance program, and the care and mainte- 
nance of the asset while idle; (111) technical or 
commercial obsolescence arising from changes 
or improvements in production or from a change 
in the market demand for the product or service 
output of the asset; and (iv) legal or similar limits 
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on the use of the asset, such as the expiry dates of 
related leases. 

The useful life of an asset is defined in 
terms of the asset’s expected utility to the 
entity. The asset management policy of an 
entity may involve the disposal of assets after 
a specified time or after consumption of a 
specified proportion of the future economic 
benefits or service potential embodied in the 
asset. Therefore, the useful life of an asset may 
be shorter than its economic life. The estima- 
tion of the useful life of the asset is a matter of 
judgment based on the experience of the entity 
with similar assets. 

Land and buildings are separable assets and are 
accounted for separately, even when they are 
acquired together. With some exceptions, such as 
quarries and sites used for landfill, land has an 
unlimited useful life and therefore is not depreci- 
ated. Buildings have a limited useful life and 
therefore are depreciable assets. An increase in 
the value of the land on which a building stands 
does not affect the determination of the deprecia- 
ble amount of the building. 

If the cost of land includes the cost of site 
dismantlement, removal, and restoration, that 
portion of the land asset is depreciated over the 
period of benefits or service potential obtained 
by incurring those costs. In some cases, the land 
itself may have a limited useful life, in which 
case it is depreciated in a manner that reflects 
the benefits or service potential to be derived 
from it. 


The Depreciation Method 

The depreciation method shall reflect the pattern 
in which the asset’s future economic benefits or 
service potential is expected to be consumed by 
the entity. 

The depreciation method applied to an asset 
shall be reviewed at least at each annual reporting 
date, and, if there has been a significant change in 
the expected pattern of the consumption of the 
future economic benefits or service potential 
embodied in the asset, the method shall be 
changed to reflect the changed pattern. Such a 
change shall be accounted for as a change in an 
accounting estimate. 
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A variety of depreciation methods can be used 
to allocate the depreciable amount of an asset on a 
systematic basis over its useful life. These 
methods include the straight-line method, the 
diminishing balance method, and the units of pro- 
duction method. Straight-line depreciation results 
in a constant charge over the useful life if the 
asset’s residual value does not change. The 
diminishing balance method results in a decreas- 
ing charge over the useful life. The units of pro- 
duction method result in a charge based on the 
expected use or output. The entity selects the 
method that most closely reflects the expected 
pattern of consumption of the future economic 
benefits or service potential embodied in the 
asset. That method is applied consistently from 
period to period unless there is a change in the 
expected pattern of consumption of those future 
economic benefits or service potential. 


Impairment 

To determine whether an item of property, plant, 
and equipment is impaired, an entity applies 
IPSAS 21 or IPSAS 26, Impairment of Cash- 
Generating Assets, as appropriate. These Stan- 
dards explain how an entity reviews the carrying 
amount of its assets, how it determines the recov- 
erable service amount or recoverable amount of 
an asset, and when it recognizes, or reverses the 
recognition of, an impairment loss. 


Recognition and Measurement Issues in Case 
of Application of the Revaluation Model 

After recognition as an asset, an item of property, 
plant, and equipment whose fair value can be 
measured reliably shall be carried at a revalued 
amount, being its fair value at the date of the 
revaluation, less any subsequent accumulated 
depreciation, and subsequent accumulated impair- 
ment losses. When an item of property, plant, 
and equipment is revalued, any accumulated 
depreciation at the date of the revaluation is 
treated in one of the following ways: (1) restated 
proportionately with the change in the gross car- 
rying amount of the asset, so that the carrying 
amount of the asset after revaluation equals its 
revalued amount. This method is often used 
when an asset is revalued by means of applying 
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an index to its depreciated replacement cost, elim- 
inated against the gross carrying amount of the 
asset and the net amount restated to the revalued 
amount of the asset. This method is often used for 
buildings. 

The amount of the adjustment arising on the 
restatement or elimination of accumulated depre- 
ciation forms part of the increase or decrease in 
carrying amount that is accounted for. 

Some or all of the revaluation surplus included 
in net assets/equity in respect of property, plant, 
and equipment may be transferred directly to 
accumulated surpluses or deficits when the assets 
are derecognized. This may involve transferring 
some or the whole of the surplus when the assets 
within the class of property, plant, and equipment 
to which the surplus relates are retired or disposed 
of. However, some of the surplus may be trans- 
ferred as the assets are used by the entity. In sucha 
case, the amount of the surplus transferred would 
be the difference between depreciation based on 
the revalued carrying amount of the assets and 
depreciation, based on the assets’ original cost. 
Transfers from revaluation surplus to accumulated 
surpluses or deficits are not made through surplus 
or deficit. 


Amortization of Intangible Asset 


One of the main issues is the amortization 
charges and impairment losses to be recog- 
nized in relation to intangible assets. After 
recognition as an asset, an item of intangible 
assets shall be carried at its cost, less any 
accumulated depreciation and any accumulated 
impairment losses. 


Amortization Period and Amortization 
Method 

The depreciable amount of an intangible asset 
with a finite useful life shall be allocated on a 
systematic basis over its useful life. Amortization 
shall begin when the asset is available for use, 1.e., 
when it is in the location and condition necessary 
for it to be capable of operating in the manner 
intended by management. Amortization shall 
cease earlier of the date that the asset is classified 
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as held for sale (or included in a disposal 
group that is classified as held for sale) in 
accordance with the relevant international or 
national accounting standard dealing with non- 
current assets held for sale and discontinued 
Operations and the date that the asset is 
derecognized. The amortization method used 
shall reflect the pattern in which the asset’s 
future economic benefits or service potential 
are expected to be consumed by the entity. If 
that pattern cannot be determined reliably, the 
straight-line method shall be used. The amor- 
tization charge for each period shall be recog- 
nized in surplus or deficit unless this or 
another Standard permits or requires it to be 
included in the carrying amount of another 
asset. 

A variety of amortization methods can be used 
to allocate the depreciable amount of an asset on a 
systematic basis over its useful life. These 
methods include the straight-line method, the 
diminishing balance method, and the unit of pro- 
duction method. The method used is selected on 
the basis of the expected pattern of consumption 
of the expected future economic benefits or ser- 
vice potential embodied in the asset and is applied 
consistently from period to period, unless there is 
a change in the expected pattern of consumption 
of those future economic benefits or service 
potential. 

Amortization is usually recognized in surplus 
or deficit. However, sometimes the future eco- 
nomic benefits or service potential embodied in 
an asset are absorbed in producing other assets. 
In this case, the amortization charge constitutes 
part of the cost of the other asset and is included 
in its carrying amount. For example, the amorti- 
zation of intangible assets used in a production 
process is included in the carrying amount of 
inventories. 


Review of Amortization Period 

and Amortization Method 

The amortization period and the amortization 
method for an intangible asset with a finite useful 
life shall be reviewed at least at each reporting 
date. If the expected useful life of the asset 
is different from previous estimates, the 
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amortization period shall be changed accord- 
ingly. If there has been a change in the expected 
pattern of consumption of the future economic 
benefits or service potential embodied in the 
asset, the amortization method shall be changed 
to reflect the changed pattern. Such changes shall 
be accounted for as changes in accounting 
estimates. 

During the life of an intangible asset, it may 
become apparent that the estimate of its useful life 
is inappropriate. For example, the recognition of 
an impairment loss may indicate that the amorti- 
zation period needs to be changed. 

Over time, the pattern of future economic ben- 
efits or service potential expected to flow to an 
entity from an intangible asset may change. For 
example, it may become apparent that a 
diminishing balance method of amortization 1s 
appropriate rather than a straight-line method. 
Another example is if the use of the rights 
represented by a license is deferred, pending 
action on other components of the entity’s strate- 
gic plan. In this case, economic benefits or service 
potential that flows from the asset may not be 
received until later periods. 

Amortization of an intangible asset with a finite 
useful life does not cease when the intangible 
asset is no longer used, unless the asset has been 
fully depreciated or is classified as held for sale 
(or included in a disposal group that is classified 
as held for sale) in accordance with the relevant 
international or national accounting standard deal- 
ing with noncurrent assets held for sale and 
discontinued operations. 


Further Accounting Issues 
of Amortization and Depreciation 


Changes in Accounting Estimates 

A change in the estimated useful life of, or the 
expected pattern of consumption of economic 
benefits or service potential embodied in, a depre- 
ciable asset affects the depreciation expense for 
the current period and for each future period dur- 
ing the asset’s remaining useful life. The effect of 
the change relating to the current period is recog- 
nized as revenue or expense in the current period. 
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The effect, if any, on future periods is recognized 
in future periods. 


Finance Leases 

Finance lease gives rise to a depreciation expense 
for depreciable assets. The depreciation policy for 
depreciable leased assets shall be consistent with 
that for depreciable assets that are owned. If there 
is no reasonable certainty that the lessee will 
obtain ownership by the end of the lease term, 
the asset shall be fully depreciated over the shorter 
of the lease term or its useful life. The depreciable 
amount of a leased asset is allocated to each 
accounting period during the period of expected 
use on a systematic basis consistent with the 
depreciation policy the lessee adopts for deprecia- 
ble assets that are owned. If there is reasonable 
certainty that the lessee will obtain ownership by 
the end of the lease term, the period of expected 
use 1s the useful life of the asset; otherwise the 
asset 1s depreciated over the shorter of the lease 
term or its useful life. The sum of the depreciation 
expense for the asset and the finance expense for 
the period is rarely the same as the lease payments 
payable for the period, and it is therefore inappro- 
priate simply to recognize the lease payments 
payable as an expense. Accordingly, the asset 
and the related liability are unlikely to be equal 
in amount after the commencement of the 
lease term. 


Service Concession Arrangements 
Depreciation or amortization is based on that 
deemed cost and starts from the date for which 
the entity established the deemed cost. 


Disclosure Issues 


The financial statements shall disclose, for each 
class of property, plant, and equipment recognized 
in the financial statements: (1) the depreciation 
methods used, (11) the useful lives or the depreci- 
ation rates used, (iii) the gross carrying amount 
and the accumulated depreciation (aggregated 
with accumulated impairment losses) at the begin- 
ning and end of the period, and (iv) selection of 
the depreciation method and the estimation of the 
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useful life of the assets are matters of judgment. 
Therefore, disclosure of the methods adopted 
and the estimated useful lives or depreciation 
rates provide users financial statements with 
information that allows them to review the poli- 
cies selected by management and enables com- 
parisons to be made with other entities. For 
similar reasons, it is necessary to disclose depre- 
ciation, whether recognized in surplus or deficit 
or as a part of the cost of other assets, during a 
period, and accumulated depreciation at the end 
of the period. 

The financial statements shall disclose, for 
each class of intangible assets, distinguishing 
between internally generated intangible assets 
and other intangible assets: (1) whether the useful 
lives are indefinite or finite and, if finite, the useful 
lives or the amortization rates used, (11) the amor- 
tization methods used for intangible assets with 
finite useful lives, (111) the gross carrying amount 
and any accumulated amortization (aggregated 
with accumulated impairment losses) at the begin- 
ning and end of the period, (iv) the line item(s) of 
the statement of financial performance in which 
any amortization of intangible assets is included, 
and (v) a description, the carrying amount, and 
remaining amortization period of any individual 
intangible asset that is material to the entity’s 
financial statements. 


Information to be Presented on the Face 

of the Statement of Financial Performance 
Amortization and depreciation are presented on 
the face of the statement of financial performance. 
However, the thoroughness of the information 
concerning these items depends on the classifica- 
tion employed based on either the nature of 
expenses or their function within the entity, 
whichever provides information that is reliable 
and more relevant. The first form of analysis 1s 
the nature of expense method: amortization and 
depreciation are aggregated according to the 
nature and are not reallocated among various 
functions within the entity. The second form of 
analysis is the function of expense method, which 
classifies expenses according to the program or 
purpose for which they were made. This method 
can provide more relevant information to users 
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than the classification of expenses by nature, 
but allocating amortization and depreciation to 
functions. This allocation could suffer arbitrary 
allocations and could involve considerable 
judgment. 


Reporting Cash Flows from Operating 
Activities 

Under the indirect method, the net cash flow from 
operating activities is determined by adjusting 
surplus or deficit from ordinary activities for the 
effects of noncash items such as depreciation and 
amortization. 


Segment Assets and Expense 

Segment assets include current assets that are used 
in the operating activities of the segment: prop- 
erty, plant, and equipment, assets that are the 
subject of finance leases, and intangible assets. If 
a particular item of depreciation or amortization 1s 
included in segment expense, the related asset is 
also included in segment assets. Jointly used 
assets are allocated to segments if, and only if, 
their related revenues and expenses are also allo- 
cated to those segments. For example, an asset is 
included in segment assets if, and only if, the 
related depreciation or amortization 1s included 
in measuring segment expense. 
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Synonyms 


Disaster response for animals; Federal pet policy; 
Household pets; Pet shelter; Pets and emergency 
support functions; Pets Evacuation and Transpor- 
tation Standards (PETS) Act 


Definition 


Animal care is defined as providing for the phys- 
ical and emotional needs of all animals under 
ones’ stewardship. 
“Caring for animals is a credible component of 
providing care to people, because the needs of ani- 
mals are inevitably linked to the needs of people,” — 


Patricia Forkan, Executive Vice President of the 
Humane Society of the United States (2010). 


Introduction 


Animals are a large part of daily life in the United 
States. In this chapter, we focus on pets or com- 
panion animals. According to the Humane Soci- 
ety of the United States (HSUS), there are over 
358 million pets in the United States (Mike 2011). 
A household pet is a “... domesticated animal, 
such as a dog, cat, bird, rabbit, rodent, or turtle that 
is traditionally kept in the home for pleasure rather 
than for commercial purposes, can travel in com- 
mercial carriers, and be housed in temporary 
facilities” (Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA 2007, p. 1)). Disasters can have 
significant consequences on pets as was the case 
in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina. The loss of 
companion animals often leads to substantial 
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stress on the owners because companion animals 
are sometimes viewed and treated as surrogate 
persons (Gunter 1999) or as family members 
(Triebenbacher 2000). This chapter provides crit- 
ical insights into animal care before, during, and 
after Hurricane Katrina. In addition, it focuses on 
various legislations regarding animal care during 
disasters. Finally, this chapter concludes by offer- 
ing some recommendations for improving the 
care of animals during disasters. 


Animal Care in Disasters Pre-Katrina 


Although Hurricane Katrina brought unprece- 
dented national attention to the plight of house- 
hold pets in disasters, this was not the first disaster 
to highlight the suffering of animals during disas- 
ters. After Hurricane Andrew ravaged south Flor- 
ida in 1992, approximately 1,000 dogs and cats 
were euthanized for a lack of shelter space (Irvine 
2004). Responders that focused on animal rescue 
efforts prior to Hurricane Andrew were often sti- 
fled as animal control, rescue, and treatment were 
considered nonessential. At the National Animal 
Disaster Conference in Orlando, Florida, in 
March 2000, Patricia Forkan, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Humane Society of the United States, 
stated “I clearly remember our teams going into 
disaster areas and essentially being told that ani- 
mal needs weren’t even on the list of priorities, 
much less anywhere near the top” (Montl 2010). 
The most significant response to the animal 
tragedy of Hurricane Andrew was the creation of 
Veterinary Medical Assistance Teams (VMAT) by 
the American Veterinary Medical Association 
(AVMA) and the signing of a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) with the Department of 
Health and Human Services, making VMAT part 
of the Federal Response Plan in 1993. In 1994, the 
AVMA also signed a MOU with the Department 
of Agriculture, allowing the response of VMAT to 
animal health emergencies. This made members 
of the VMAT temporary federal employees when 
activated by the National Disaster Medical Sys- 
tem, at the request of affected states (Montl 2010). 
Hurricane Floyd struck North Carolina on 
September 16, 1999, killing 56 people and over 
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three million domestic and farm animals (North 
Carolina State Animal Response Team 2013). 

This disaster sparked the creation of a cooper- 
ative response plan that included state agencies, 
non-governmental organizations, and animal 
groups and led to the creation of the State Animal 
Response Team (SART) in North Carolina. How- 
ever, even though many states created partner- 
ships for the care of animals in emergencies after 
the tragedies of Hurricane Andrew and Floyd, 
there was nowhere near the large-scale coordina- 
tion required to respond to the catastrophe of 
Hurricane Katrina. In almost alarming accuracy, 
Craig Fugate, then bureau chief for preparedness 
and response with the State of Florida, pointed out 
several of the issues that would haunt response to 
Katrina while at the National Animal Disaster 
Conference in 2000. Fugate stated one of the 
most important things to remember about animals 
and disasters is that “people will not take appro- 
priate measures to take care of themselves if they 
can’t take care of their pets” (Montl 2010). The 
purpose of evacuation, he said, is to get people out 
of harm’s way, and if “... people are choosing to 
stay, we have not improved the situation,” if “... 
people are going to choose behavior that puts 
them in harm’s way to save and protect their 
animals, we’re going to lose people” (Montl 
2010). 


Animal Care During Katrina 


In addition to the more than 1,400 lives lost, 
Hurricane Katrina had a devastating impact on 
pets and tested the human-animal bond. Of the 
approximately 259,400 families that owned pets 
in New Orleans prior to Hurricane Katrina, about 
104,000 pets were abandoned in the storm 
according to Louisiana Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (SPCA 2016). Of this num- 
ber, an estimated 88,700 pets have yet to be 
accounted for (Louisiana SPCA 2016). Prior to 
Hurricane Katrina making landfall, Louisiana 
SPCA evacuated 263 animals from Japonica 
Street shelter in Ninth Ward, Louisiana, to Hous- 
ton SPCA (Louisiana SPCA 2016). Due to the 
destruction of the Louisiana SPCA shelter, there 
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was a need to find a replacement. With the help 
from the Louisiana Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, a new shelter, the Lamar Dixon Expo 
Center, which was an equestrian center, became 
the new animal shelter (Louisiana SPCA 2016). It 
was there that the largest animal rescue and shelter 
operations in US history took place; over 15,500 
animals were rescued (Louisiana SPCA 2016). 
Unfortunately, only 15-20% of animals rescued 
during Katrina were successfully reunited with 
their owners (Louisiana SPCA 2016). The 
unprecedented care and rescue operation at 
Lamar Dixon Expo Center was aided by the 
immense support from other organizations like 
ASPCA, the Humane Society of the United States 
(HSUS), the San Diego Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the Humane Society of 
Broward County, the Humane Society of Mis- 
souri, and the Nebraska Humane Society 
(Louisiana SPCA 2016). 

After Hurricane Katrina, the HSUS was in 
need of facilities that could house displaced pets 
and other animals. With the tremendous support 
of veterinarians, emergency responders, and 
inmates from the Dixon Correctional Institute 
(DCI) in Jackson, Louisiana, a temporary shelter 
was established at DCI (Smith and Unti 2016). 
This makeshift shelter was used to care for 
200 cats and dogs displaced by the hurricane 
(Smith and Unti 2016). Several weeks later, 
HSUS, DCI officials, and the LSU School of 
Veterinary Medicine in Baton Rouge worked 
together to create the Pen Pals project, and with 
the help of a $600,000 grant from HSUS, a per- 
manent animal shelter and emergency relief facil- 
ity was constructed at the DCI (Smith and Unti 
2016). The shelter provided the opportunity for 
veterinary students from LSU to gain practical 
experience, inmates to care for the animals and 
develop a sense of personal satisfaction, and 
homeless pets in East Feliciana Parish to receive 
care and love (Smith and Unti 2016). 

Despite the valiant efforts by welfare organi- 
zations and state and local emergency manage- 
ment agencies during Katrina to rescue, 
evacuate, and shelter animals, as many as 
600,000 pets and animals either died or were 
without shelter. Due to the lack of state and local 
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pet rescue, evacuation, and sheltering plans, many 
pet owners risked their lives by refusing to leave 
their animals behind. In a survey conducted by the 
Fritz Institute in 2005/2006, 19% of individuals 
(N = 430) that did not evacuate during Hurricane 
Katrina chose to remain because they did not 
want to leave their pets behind (Fritz Institute 
2006). Many other pet owners did evacuate, but 
were forced to leave their animals behind. The 
reasons companion animals were abandoned by 
their owners include, but are not limited to, 
unavailability of shelters and hotels that accept 
companion animals (Zottarelli 2010) and the 
so-called “No Pets Allowed Policies.” Another 
issue that may have exacerbated the plight of 
animals was that authorities did not allow pet 
owners to return to their homes after the storm 
to care for animals left behind in kennels or 
homes. It became apparent that the government 
had underestimated the bond between people and 
their pets. 

Public outcry in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina led the US Government to reevaluate fed- 
eral policies with the goal of reducing disaster 
impacts on pets. Shortly after Hurricane Katrina, 
Congress passed the Pets Evacuation and Trans- 
portation Standards (PETS) Act (42 U.S.C.A. § 
5196a—d [2006]). The Act makes it mandatory for 
state and local governments to include pets and 
animals in their emergency evacuation plans. 
Along with the Post-Katrina Emergency Manage- 
ment Reform Act of 2006 (PKEMRA) and the 
National Response Framework, the PETS Act is 
a proactive step to reform the federal govern- 
ment’s policy regarding animal evacuation and 
care during major disasters. Government agencies 
at all levels are collaborating with private entities 
and non-governmental organizations to ensure 
that animals, and their owners, are as protected 
as possible from emergencies and disasters. 


Animal Care Post-Katrina 


In the aftermath of Katrina, the images of non- 
evacuated pets and anecdotes from volunteers and 
owners drew attention to the plight of animals. 
While this was not the first disaster to bring about 
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change in animal policy, it was the first time that 
household pets and their place in disaster planning 
were added to federal disaster policy; service ani- 
mals, while previously supported under separate 
federal protections, were also specifically 
addressed. These additions are meant to supple- 
ment efforts and resources of state and local 
actions through changes to the Robert T. Stafford 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act by 
the PETS Act, PREMRA, and inclusion of animal 
care in the Emergency Support Function (ESF) 
system as defined by the National Response 
Framework 2008. 

H.R. 3858, the PETS Act, was signed into law 
by President George W. Bush on October 6, 2006. 
This law was created to amend the Robert 
T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emergency Assis- 
tance Act to ensure that the needs of household 
pets and service animals prior to, during, and 
following a major disaster or emergency are 
addressed in state and local emergency prepared- 
ness operational plans. The Act also allows the 
Director of FEMA to make financial contributions 
to state and local authorities for animal emergency 
preparedness purposes, including the procure- 
ment, construction, leasing, or renovating of 
emergency shelter facilities and materials that 
will accommodate people with pets and service 
animals. The PETS Act is operational only after 
the declaration of an emergency or disaster under 
the Stafford Act and is mainly focused on reim- 
bursement of eligible expenses (Pets Evacuation 
and Transportation Standards Act of 2006). 

The PETS Act is supported by Disaster Assis- 
tance Policy (DAP) 9523.19, Eligible Costs 
Related to Pet Evacuations and Sheltering. This 
document identifies “the expenses related to 
[s]tate and local governments’ emergency pet 
evacuation and sheltering activities that may be 
eligible for reimbursement following a major 
disaster or emergency declaration under the Staf- 
ford Act” (FEMA 2007). While private nonprofits 
and contractors are not granted reimbursement 
directly through this policy, FEMA can reimburse 
these entities through state and local governments 
if evidence of services provided is presented 
(FEMA 2007). To support FEMA and provide 
additional resources for the inclusion of animals 
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in disaster preparedness and response, the 
PKEMRA authorizes the provision of rescue, 
care, shelter, and essential needs to individuals 
with household pets and service animals. It also 
seeks to ensure that state and local emergency 
preparedness, evacuation, and sheltering plans 
take into account the needs of individuals with 
household pets prior to, during, and following a 
major disaster or emergency. 

The most sweeping change to federal policy 
with regard to animals came through the National 
Response Framework in 2008 that added Emer- 
gency Support Function responsibilities caring 
for household pets. The responsibility of provid- 
ing for the safety and well-being of pets was 
designated as part of ESF 11, Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, through the Department of 
Agriculture Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service (APHIS). APHIS’s mission is to coordi- 
nate a multi-ESF response together with ESF 
6 (Mass Care, Emergency Assistance, Housing, 
and Human Services), ESF 8 (Public Health and 
Medical Services), and ESF 9 (Search and Res- 
cue) to provide for the safety and well-being of 
household pets as well as provide technical 
expertise. Transportation of pets is coordinated 
with FEMA both before and after a disaster. ESF 
6, Mass Care, Emergency Assistance, Housing, 
and Human Services, with the Department of 
Homeland Security/Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency as the primary agency and the 
USDA as a supporting agency, is tasked with the 
mass evacuation and sheltering of household 
pets (FEMA 2016). 

Medical care for household pets is overseen by 
ESF 8, Public Health and Medical Services, with 
the Department of Health and Human Services as 
primary agency. This provides veterinary public 
health and clinical subject matter expertise sup- 
port through the US Public Health Service 
Commissioned Corps veterinary teams. Also 
supported are epidemiologists to address environ- 
mental public health, toxicology, bite/scratch inju- 
ries from animals, and zoonotic disease hazards. 
The veterinary teams can also deliver animal 
health care and perform veterinary preventive 
medicine activities. To assist with veterinary 
needs, the Department of Defense is a supporting 
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agency of ESF 8 and provides available veter- 
inary military personnel to assist with the med- 
ical treatment of animals. Interestingly, while 
ESF 9 is mentioned in other ESF descriptions 
as conducting search and rescue operations 
for household pets, there is no mention of 
this function in the actual annex of ESF 
9 (FEMA 2016). 

In 2016, the National Disaster Recovery 
Framework was updated significantly to include 
what was previously ESF 14 Long-Term Commu- 
nity Recovery from the National Response 
Framework. This revised framework is part of 
the larger National Preparedness System set 
forth in Presidential Policy Directive, PPD-8, on 
March 30, 2011. Unlike the National Response 
Framework, the National Disaster Recovery 
Framework identifies core principles and key con- 
cepts to promote resiliency and provides recom- 
mendations to establish support for effective 
recovery outcomes; it does not give a detailed 
accounting of lead agencies for specific roles or 
responsibilities. In the document, animals are fre- 
quently addressed in addition to those with access 
and functional needs, children, older adults, and 
underserved populations. The only specific men- 
tion of animal recovery functions is addressed as 
the responsibility of recovery management staff to 
consider the needs of animal owners and care- 
takers. This is also the only instance in the frame- 
work that directs attention to other types of 
animals, including zoo animals and animals used 
in research (FEMA 2016). 


Conclusion 


It is important for local emergency management 
offices to work with their respective SPCA or the 
Humane Society chapter to educate pet owners 
and care providers on their responsibilities before, 
during, and after a disaster. In addition, there is 
also the need to apprise pet owners and care pro- 
viders about the animal care services available 
from local, state, and federal government agen- 
cies, aS well as private organizations and non- 
profits. For example, community awareness 
campaigns can alert pet owners and care providers 
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about FEMA’s IS 10 and IS 11 training modules 
on animal care. 

Although all the animal care-related laws 
passed since Katrina have certainly improved 
our planning and care for animals before, during, 
and after a major disaster, there are currently no 
laws regarding how to reunite rescued animals 
with their owners. As noted earlier, only 
15-20% of rescued animals after Katrina were 
successfully reunited with their owners. There is 
a lot of room for improvement in this area. Per- 
haps, a similar system used by the American Red 
Cross to reunite family members after a disaster 
can be developed for animals and owners. The 
inclusion of community education and resources 
regarding the use of imbedded microchips to eas- 
ily identify animal owners should also be 
considered. 

It is paramount for states that do not currently 
have an Animal Response Team to consider 
starting one. State Animal Response Teams 
(SARTs) are multi-agency coordination groups 
that consist of both government agencies, non- 
profits, and private entities focusing on prepar- 
ing for, responding to, and recovering from 
disasters involving animals. There are model 
states such as North Carolina (State Animal 
and Agriculture Response Teams), Pennsylvania 
(Pennsylvania State Animal Response Team), 
and Florida (State Agricultural Response 
Team). States in need of starting their own 
SART can adopt the basic framework of SART 
in existence and modify the framework to fit 
their local contexts. 

Finally, there is still a substantial reliance on 
NGOs to provide disaster services related to ani- 
mal care in disaster response. While federal direc- 
tives exist, they are not updated regularly and do 
not address specific issues found during previous 
disasters (e.g., reunification of pets and owners). 
At the state and local level, there is difficulty in 
planning and preparedness activities for pets due 
to the heavy reliance on NGOs to provide care and 
the inability of states and localities to direct ser- 
vices provided by outside agencies. As a result, 
there is no clear explanation on the significant 
difference between household pets, service, and 
companion animals. There is a need for federal, 
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state, and local governments to provide guidance 
on the use of these terminologies. 
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Synonyms 


Accountability Mechanisms; Anti corruption 
reforms; Local Governance; non ethical acts 


Definition 


An anti-corruption policy is defined in regional 
governments as those institutional, normative, cul- 
tural and technological actions and measures that 
together help to reduce the risks and probabilities 
of corruption within those public institutions. 


Introduction 


Before starting the description of the subject, it is 
important to note that this analysis is the product 
of Fondef Project “Consolidation and implemen- 
tation of a monitoring system corruption risks in 
regional governments” (Toro et al. 2014), which 
ran between 2014 and 2015. 

Chile has significant legislative progress on 
transparency and corruption. The entry into force 
of Law No. 20,285 on access to public information, 
the creation of the Transparency Council, the cre- 
ation of the Transparency and Probity Commis- 
sion, the implementation of the Lobby Law, and 
the new regulations on political financing have 
Generated in recent years a legal framework of 
transparency and access to public information on 
Chilean public administration and administration. 

Beyond the undoubted contribution of these 
initiatives, there is still corruption problems 
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associated with the functioning of public institu- 
tions, particularly in regional and local govern- 
ments. For example, in a review of cases of 
corruption and irregularities linked to Regional 
Governments in Chile (Esperguel and Aguilera 
2014), the most frequent crime observed is trea- 
sury fraud or embezzlement. This information that 
seems relevant falls within a universe of only 
17 cases registered between 1993 and 2014 
through official information provided by the 
Comptroller General of the Republic and in dif- 
ferent media. These cases account for, on the one 
hand, the low levels of investigation that have 
been formally carried out during the last 
20 years, and on the other hand, there is a low 
public scrutiny and high levels of impunity that 
have facilitated the development of a type of cor- 
ruption silent that the formal systems of denunci- 
ation and control of the State have not been able to 
face. In this context, these bodies are still vulner- 
able to acts of corruption even if there is transpar- 
ency regulation. These records highlight the 
challenges faced by regional governments in the 
fight against corruption and show how important 
it is to prevent and anticipate irregular acts that 
directly affect the quality of life of people due to 
the misuse of public resources. 

The Regional Government in Chile is an auton- 
omous service that is in charge of the superior 
administration of the region through the formula- 
tion of development policies that consider the 
national guidelines as those formulated from the 
region itself and its respective communes. It is 
composed of a Regional Intendent in its capacity 
as Executive Body and by the Regional Council, 
which is made up of Regional Councilors and 
Councilors representing the provinces that the 
region has; Being elected by popular vote. The 
Regional Council (CORE) defines and sanctions 
regional development projects and plans and their 
modifications, through the allocation of the bud- 
get from the National Fund for Regional Devel- 
opment (FNDR). In general terms, the main 
function of the Regional Government is to elabo- 
rate and approve policies, plans, and programs of 
development of the region. These programs must 
be adjusted to the national development policy 
and to the national budget. 
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An optimal anticorruption policy adopted by 
regional governments should complement regula- 
tory measures with a tool to prevent the risks of 
corruption, allowing a timely response to possible 
irregularities in public management to avoid acts 
of corruption, whether voluntary or managerial 
within the agency. Although the transparency 
law requires the publication of information on 
the management of the service, it does not guar- 
antee that the process involving such management 
is transparent or adequate to the standard. In this 
sense, a preventive tool contributes to the visibil- 
ity, monitoring, and control of the management of 
processes and decision making by the public 
agent. The internal logic of procedures is a matter 
that the law of transparency does not make visible, 
and therefore, citizen control in this area is nil. In 
addition, the Transparency Law does not verify 
the veracity of the documents produced by the 
agency and published on its website, increasing 
the risk of corruption in public management. 

In fact, research studies such as Pradenas (2012), 
Leeuw et al. (1999) show that the incidence of 
transparency laws and initiatives alone in the con- 
trol of corruption is low. The first one verifies that 
the phenomenon of corruption can not be avoided 
merely by the mere existence of the norm, but that it 
is important to consider various institutional vari- 
ables such as degree of formality of processes, 
political systems, etc. The latter carry out an evalu- 
ation of certain administrative, political, and insti- 
tutional reforms in certain African countries, 
showing an important impact of these activities 
against corruption. Moya et al. (2012) argue that 
for the Chilean case the transparency of information 
is not an effective mechanism in generating greater 
probity in public management. Transparency must 
be accompanied by information that is friendly of 
quality and demonstrates its truthfulness. 

Under this scenario, the question arises as to 
how the risks of corruption in public institutions 
are optimally addressed. As part of the moderni- 
zation actions of the Chilean State, management 
indicators have been implemented that show the 
effectiveness of the objectives established for and 
by the regional organizations. These management 
indicators are organized around the lines of action 
of the modernization agenda: excellence, 
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strengthening, and continuous improvement of 
public institutions. In this context, a preventive 
corruption tool contributes to generate specific 
indicators to measure whether the execution of 
the processes — even when they are effective — is 
in accordance with the norms or established goals 
for their correct performance. The early warning 
system of corruption risks in management appears 
as an effective and innovative tool for the control 
of risks of corruption in regional governments as it 
allows to anticipate possible irregularities that 
endanger the integrity of the service and the ful- 
fillment of its objectives. 

If the standardization of the internal manage- 
ment of services helps to optimize processes and 
achieve the objectives proposed by it, the trans- 
parency of the processes contributes to optimize 
the control of the risk of corruption. 


Corruption, Corruption Risk, Risk 
Monitoring System of Corruption 


Corruption is now a central issue in the public 
agenda of various countries, as it is seen as a 
complex phenomenon that directly and negatively 
affects countries’ political, economic, social, 
and cultural development (Donovan 1995, 
Echebarria, 2004). It is specifically considered 
one of the main factors that affect public confi- 
dence, it increases the level of public confidence in 
the public sector, (Segovia et al. 2008), makes 
public policies inefficient, generates greater 
expenditure and loss of state resources 
(Kaufmann et al. 2000), excludes some sectors 
of the population, and deepens the levels of 
inequality at a material and symbolic level, 
among (Halim, 2008; johnston, 2010; Klitgaard, 
2008; Schools, 2010). 

To describe how corruption operates, it is nec- 
essary to come up with a specific definition. In this 
regard, there are many definitions of what is meant 
by corruption, these come mainly from disciplines 
such as law, economics, political science, and 
public administration. The law understands it as 
that action of a public or private subject that 
violates the legal norms and violates the obliga- 
tions of the position, with abuse of position and 
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the purpose of obtaining private personal benefits. 
The Economy is understood as the abuse by the 
agent (official or company manager) of the posi- 
tion of the principal (citizenship or shareholders), 
in which the obligation to ensure the principal’s 
interest in all actions is violated, Putting the self- 
interest of the agent ahead (Rose-Aekerman 
2001). Political Bobbio and Pasquino (2001) sci- 
ence understands it as the phenomenon through 
which a public official is driven to act differently 
from the normative standards of the system to 
favor particular interests in exchange for a reward. 
Independent of the discipline from which it is 
defined, corruption is understood as illegal behav- 
ior that connotes a violation of a normative and 
moral standard and involves a conscious act to 
achieve some particular benefit. 

While international organizations such as 
Transparency International, the World Bank, and 
the Inter-American Development Bank use a 
broader definition of corruption, defining it as 
the use of public office to gain self-profit or 
abuse of power entrusted to private benefit are 
definitions that shed much light on how corrup- 
tion works. Specifically, the revised definitions 
exclude elements such as the sense that individ- 
uals give to these acts, the motivations that drive 
them, the dynamics they develop, and the links 
that support them (Moya and Dueñas 2015). 

According to authors such as Luhmann (1993), 
corruption can be explained by the existence of 
social forms, “such as chains of reciprocity, inter- 
ested friendships, patron/client relations and the 
like” (Luhmann 1998, p. 181). That alienate the 
resources of the functional systems to support 
transverse connections and to maintain such net- 
works. They are networks that mostly arise in a 
context of exclusion and are included informally 
in the systems, generating that they do not reach 
their maximum degree of rationalization and 
bureaucratization. That is, they interrupt the stan- 
dardized processes of systems and institutions. 

These networks operate on the basis of reci- 
procity and trust. If one wanted to develop this 
idea in a systemic way, it could be pointed out that 
the foundation of this network lies in the logic of 
the self-referential circle, that is, I do what you 
want, if you do what I want. In other words, 
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whoever wants to achieve something must collab- 
orate. As Luhmann puts it: “The decisive factor to 
be part of the integrative network is the capacity 
and the operational disposition dependent on the 
occupation of positions in functional systems, 
which are thus used parasitically, short circuited 
and corrupted” (1998, p. 188). 

However, Luhmann points out that these net- 
works have the peculiarity of reproducing them- 
selves through their own operations, that is, these 
same networks establish mechanisms of exclusion 
and inclusion that are no longer based on a func- 
tional logic of the systems, but are based on the 
relations of friendship and patronage that establish 
the individuals among themselves. In this way, it 
can be pointed out that the networks that form the 
corruption generate their own mechanisms of 
exclusion and inclusion. Corruption is a form of 
inclusive exclusion. 

An interesting advance on the definition of 
corruption is Mujica’s delivery (2004). His pro- 
posal leaves aside the moral and normative com- 
ponents. This author points out that corruption 
must be considered as a social phenomenon, 
since through language and social practices, a 
space for socialization is possible, characterized 
by constant mergers and fissions of alliances that 
allow the implementation and mobilization of 
strategies and techniques that serve to obtain 
material or symbolic benefits. It is a phenomenon 
that surpasses the public by what implies a com- 
plex network that extends to different subjects, 
businesses, activities, and functions. In fact, in 
corruption, the public-private bond becomes 
fundamental. 

The definition of Mujica is interesting since it 
incorporates elements such as socialization and 
social bonds that are key to understanding how 
this phenomenon operates. However, the pursuit 
of individual benefit continues to play an impor- 
tant role in the definition, since it is emphasized 
that any corrupt act can finally be considered a 
strategic action. 

Mujica (2011) criticizes the approaches that 
conceive of corruption as a political-economic 
epiphenomenon sustained in incentives and polit- 
ical ambitions (Mujica 2004), since, above all, this 
must be considered as a phenomenon in itself, 
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a social act with logic and proper sense, because 
“it does not work in a single sense, but it takes 
many forms, it is a performative activity that is 
recreated in action, which makes sense there 
where practice is a mode of action social” 
(Muyjica 2004, p. 1). 

Trying to break with this rational logic of cor- 
ruption, but incorporating the elements related to 
sociability and social ties, corruption will be 
understood as a social practice that breaks the 
rules and logic of the formal processes of public 
institutions and services, where material or sym- 
bolic goods are obtained, operates through a net- 
work of contacts, based on the trust and exchange 
of favors that are carried out through the interac- 
tion of the actors involved in the network 
(Luhmann 1998; Mujica 2004, 2011; Lomnitz 
2003; Auyero 2002; Moya and Dueñas 2015). 

From this approach, the development of social 
links along with the breakdown of formal pro- 
cesses becomes central to understanding how cor- 
ruption operates. In this way, this phenomenon is 
understood as a social practice that goes beyond 
the deliberate attainment of material and symbolic 
benefits since these can be obtained, but not nec- 
essarily because of a rational plan or the conscious 
search for certain results. Moreover, this defini- 
tion focuses mainly on factors and logics and 
not only on the consequences and the end of 
corrupt acts. 

Corruption mobilizes the construction of social 
networks that make possible the exercise of such 
an act. In the public sector, these networks of 
corruption transcend the bureaucracy characteris- 
tic of the public function, making use of the ele- 
ments of internal management to favor the 
existence of such practices in a sophisticated and 
standardized way. Different authors defend the 
idea that excessive rigidity of bureaucratic pro- 
cesses is a factor that increases the chances of 
occurrence of an act of corruption, since it favors 
the use of informal and/or illegal logics for the 
acceleration of very elaborate codes for the acqui- 
sition or delivery of public services or goods that 
exceptionally concealed their occurrence (Mujica 
2011; Rose-Ackerman 2001). 

To this type of network, some experts (Mujica 
2004; Orrego 2000) call it microcorruption, in the 
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sense that it is “not limited to bureaucracy or 
public servants or civil servants; but rather 
involves a more complex framework that extends 
beyond the walls of public buildings and involves 
various subjects, businesses, activities, and func- 
tions” (Mujica 2011, p. 8). In effect, corruption 
occurs at different levels and is represented in 
different forms, depending on the context and 
locality. 

The definition of corruption risk arises as a 
need to differentiate the risk of irregularity and, 
in turn, to identify the limits of corruption in the 
risk. In this sense, the risk of corruption is under- 
stood as the susceptibility or probability of an act 
of corruption to occur. Under this definition, risk 
is always present. The limitation of this definition 
is to differentiate the will to commit an irregularity 
against irregularity as a result of poorly executed 
management. However, whether or not the irreg- 
ularity is conscious, this implies the existence of a 
risk that must be mitigated or controlled. 

Among the risks of corruption that more fre- 
quently affect regional governments are: there is 
no regulation on conflicts of interest that can be 
presented by regional councilors when voting for 
a particular project, companies that have 
presented irregularities continue to participate in 
tenders from regional governments, weak verifi- 
cation on the ground of the execution of public 
works, public expenditure of regional govern- 
ments finance private activities, money is used 
for projects to pay extraordinary bonuses to offi- 
cials, there are no responsible for processes criti- 
cal to within the regional governments, little 
monitoring of the uses of FNDR funds, and little 
capacity to react to allegations of corruption (Toro 
et al. 2014). In this context, the risks of corruption 
in regional governments can be classified as: 
(a) economic, that is, associated with the fulfill- 
ment of institutional goals on budget execution; 
(b) political, those that are linked to political deci- 
sions in the equitable distribution of regional 
resources, and (c) management, associated with 
the procedures of each regional investment 
process. 

In this context, the early warning system of 
corruption risks in management appears as an 
effective and innovative tool for the control of 
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irregularities in the regional governments as it 
allows anticipating possible acts that endanger 
the integrity of the service. 

An early warning system should consider the 
following processes for its construction (Toro 
et al. 2014). 


Step 1. Casuistic Corruption: The challenge is to 
be able to characterize the most typical corrupt 
behaviors and their modus operandi. Once 
identified and characterized, they can be mon- 
itored “backwards,” that is, reverse engineer- 
ing. This procedure allows identifying the 
formal and informal causes that violate the 
established processes. The question that is 
asked is: “Given such a concrete casuistry of 
behavior, what is the process from which this 
behavior came?” Likewise, through the appli- 
cation of interviews with key actors: Public 
officials, ex-civil servants, journalists, 
teachers, businessmen, NGOs, provide com- 
plementary information, that is, specific cases 
of corruption. 

Step 2. Determine Criticity: The next activity 
consists in subjecting the list of findings and 
causes of corrupt behavior to criticality scru- 
tiny, that is, determining which of them are 
more or less critical in relation to the conduct 
of potential corrupt acts. This is achieved 
through a methodological complement, in 
which measurable values are associated to 
each of the found findings. Specifically, a 
“Critical Scale” will be designed in which 
each of the findings is requested to be graded, 
with a criticality level or scale. Using the Crit- 
icality Scale, a rating should be made by asso- 
ciating, for each finding, a value ranging from 
1, “no impact,” to 5 “maximum impact.” 

Step 3. Selection and Weighting of Programs 
Regional Government: Also, since the early 
warning system aims to offer the design of a 
set of early warning indicators, it is necessary 
to select the programs of regional govern- 
ments, in this regard it is necessary to deploy 
another methodological complement whose 
objective will be to weigh the identified find- 
ings with each of the regional investment pro- 
grams implemented by regional governments. 


Step 4. Ranking of Findings: A ranking will be 


made of the findings that will be qualified by 
their level of criticality and will be weighted 
with the programs indicated in step 3. The final 
results of all this activity will be presented in a 
table called “Ranking of Findings.” 


Step 5. Process Inventory: The next stage will be 


weighted by the number of processes that each 
of the Regional Government programs exe- 
cute. This step is necessary to be able to asso- 
ciate or weigh the ranking of critical findings, 
with those business processes representative of 
such investment programs. In this way, a cata- 
log of processes will be obtained, which will 
add up to a certain amount of global processes 
of the selected program. 


Step 6. Identification of Critical Processes. This 


procedure can be separated into three stages: 

STAGE I: There will be a ranking of significant 
critical findings that represent the most 
likely to be defined as corrupt behavior by 
agents linked to the processes of the 
Regional Government’s FNDR programs. 
These findings will be graded according to 
the criticism level according to the scale 
designed and will be ranked from highest 
to lowest level of criticality, leaving a rank- 
ing with findings rated with values 5 and 
4. Then, it will proceed to cross the ranking 
of findings for each program. The counter- 
part team may associate the ranking of find- 
ings with each of the selected programs, 
entering a number | (presence) in the case 
of finding a certain probability that said 
critical finding may materialize in the form 
of a corrupt behavior by a agent. 

STAGE II: The counterpart team of each of the 
FNDR programs will then be asked to iden- 
tify the overall business processes underly- 
ing each investment program, resulting in 
an inventory of business processes. Note 
that each of these global processes per pro- 
gram will have associated one or more crit- 
ical findings relieved in Stage I. 

STAGE III: Identifying the global process 
inventory for each of the programs, the 
next thing to do is to ask the counterpart 
expert teams to identify in which one or 
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which of the global processes, each of the 
identified critical which must finally throw a 
set of critical processes for each FNDR 
program. 

Step 7. Critical Process Modeling: After identify- 
ing the critical processes for each of the FNDR 
Programs, we will proceed to model the flows 
of the current situation or as is, as a way of 
documenting each process, using the tool 
Bizagi Process Modeler. 

Step 8. Identification of Critical Activities: The 
modeling of the critical processes associated 
with the Regional Government’s FNDR Pro- 
grams will represent the status of how each 
process is being developed, how it will be 
managed in practice, and provides a detailed 
picture of The transversal nature of the process, 
which departmental areas are involved and 
how, what activities and tasks are carried out, 
the decisions faced by the administrative, tac- 
tical, and managerial agents in them, etc. So, 
given this level of detail, 1t will be plausible to 
detect, by asking the right questions, which 
specific tasks are permeable to the undue pres- 
sure of internal agents with or without power, 
in what stage of it does it occur, in what depart- 
ment does such an event occur, etc., so that 
such corrupt behavior will be identifiable, 
affecting in this way the route of public invest- 
ment, in all or part of it, where particular inter- 
ests are ahead of the social interests involved. 

This Step 9. Design of Early Warning Indicators: 
Once identified concrete and specific activity 
within the critical process susceptible to undue 
pressure by an agent with influence power, the 
design of one or more early warning indicators, 
that is, a construct, a mathematical relation- 
ship, capable of adequately measuring the cor- 
rupt act, yielding an intelligible result capable 
of being interpreted, and triggering a subse- 
quent control action. Establishment of toler- 
ance thresholds: The idea is to establish 
values that will be critical to determine what 
act or process is at risk of corruption. This 
threshold, associated to a performance indica- 
tor, will represent the smallest or tolerable sig- 
nal that may exist to be warned by a system 
(application), whereby said program will 
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generate an alert to be taken into account by 
users Of the system and, consequently, to take 
specific decisions. 

Step 10. Validation and consolidation of Proto- 
type: Finally, a technological application 
(software) will be developed that will have an 
attractive, functional, friendly graphic inter- 
face design that will allow the monitoring of 
noncorrupt behaviors associated with the 
FNDR programs through Indicators Early 
Warning. 


The technological application must relate 
GORE, program, critical processes, critical activ- 
ities, and casuistry. 

The web-platform application should also 
ensure the provision of an interactive resource 
where the citizen can act as a public prosecutor 
ofa GORE and can, in fact, feed the early warning 
indicator whose collection must be constantly 
updated. The information and data that will feed 
and qualify the indicators will be provided by an 
authorized GORE official, one for each FNDR 
Program, or natural person (citizen, NGO, inspec- 
tor). The registry will be hosted on the web plat- 
form to which the official (authorized user) will 
enter with user, password, and other privileges. 
(This methodology was developed during the exe- 
cution of the FONDEF project “Consolidation 
and implementation of a system of monitoring 
risks of corruption in regional governments” 
developed and validated by Ladis Parra principal 
investigator of the project, Sergio Toro Principal 
Director and Emilio Moya Alternate Director (See 


Fig. 1).) 


Conclusions 


The current problem that regional governments 
and public agencies generally face is the lack of 
control mechanisms that prevent corruption in the 
management of public institutions. Although 
there is currently legislation that under the princi- 
ple of publicity obliges public bodies to publish 
all information they generate and make it avail- 
able to citizens, this measure is insufficient as it 
does not prevent corruption and verifies whether 
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system 


the information delivered Is true or not. Specifi- 
cally, regional governments have complied with 
the regulations and have also implemented pro- 
jects to improve the management of public infor- 
mation access systems. This regulation 
strengthens the mechanisms of transparency of 
the agencies but does not address the problem of 
corruption directly. 

Currently, regional governments do not have a 
monitoring system of the characteristics proposed 
in this section and do not have the tools to prevent 
irregularities in management. In this context, they 
remain weak institutions in the face of corruption 
and, therefore, are exposed to jeopardize their 
integrity and reliability in the face of citizenship. 
With the resources available today, regional gov- 
ernments will be able to make available to the 
public greater information about the management 
they carry out, they will be able to optimize cer- 
tain processes but they will remain vulnerable to 
undue acts, which will generate a discredit and a 
lack of legitimacy. Indeed, in the project that 


underlies this definition, it was possible to observe 
the low level of standardization that exists in the 
different processes carried out by the regional 
government, the low degree of control and mon- 
itoring of the actions and activities that it executes 
as well as the absence of those responsible for the 
critical processes of the institution. 

The implementation of this policy aims to 
develop a system that reduces the risk of corrup- 
tion in regional governments, which also contrib- 
utes to the standardization and modeling of 
relevant processes, to the identification of critical 
areas that must be observed with special attention, 
to the construction of indicators that show the 
behavior of the processes and that can anticipate 
when they move away from the expected behav- 
ior, in addition, it is expected that the decision 
maker can take action against the alert. 

In short, the idea is to generate a process of 
greater standardization of the management of the 
regional governments, through a technological 
platform that prevents corrupt and irregular acts. 
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This is to ensure that regional governments are 
effective in using their resources both internally 
and externally. 

The advantages of this system are: 

Process modeling: The possibility of improv- 
ing communication within regional governments 
through process modeling not only helps to detect 
critical areas of management, but also makes vis- 
ible the functioning and participation of each 
administrative division involved in regional gov- 
ernment activities. Specifically, it gives account of 
the times, resources, and officials involved in the 
management to a detailed level. 

Creation of early warning indicators: Survey of 
early warning indicators that indicate if a certain 
critical process of the regional government pre- 
sents an irregular behavior. 

Technological system of early warning of risks 
of corruption focused on the management: Tech- 
nological tool for the control of risk of corruption. 
In addition to being a system that monitors cor- 
ruption risk, you can manage the corruption event 
once it has happened. This means that it manages 
the exogenous complaints (citizens and collabo- 
rating entities) sending messages and indicating 
what will be done with that alert and how it will 
proceed to solve it. 

Finally, in order to make progress in the fight 
against corruption, it is not enough to only imple- 
ment regulations for transparency and it is also 
necessary to incorporate policies to prevent cor- 
ruption. Changing behaviors and practices is a 
time-consuming process. If public institutions 
are making progress in modernizing their man- 
agement, it is possible to think of tools that use 
early warning indicators to prevent acts of corrup- 
tion. However, a tool alone does not solve the 
problem, but it is a key element that helps in the 
fight against corruption, understanding that this 
phenomenon violates the formal processes from 
a predominantly informal dynamic and is 
sustained in social bonds of reciprocity that 
revolve Around trust. The idea of this tool is to 
standardize processes and generate alerts when 
there is a risk of corruption, finally, what to do 
with that risk is a decision of the political authority 
and therefore not enough technology application 
to change practices and habits. 
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Introduction 

International commercial arbitration (hereinafter 
referred to as ICA), adjunct to court litigation of 
commercial disputes, is new locus of private 
authorities of adjudication system. There are 
queries how much ICA is efficient, functional, 
and valid (Moritz Renner 2016). However, it 
evolves as transnational private adjudication sys- 
tem due to indiscriminate booming of interna- 
tional market with no state interference. It is 
more neutral, widely enforceable, and cheaper 
though the same adjudicative exercise is accom- 
plished in different venues and flat forms. Activ- 
ities of ICA have constituted a form of global 
governance unlikely to atomized form of global 
governance derived from the authority of national 
laws and courts and emergence of universal orga- 
nization demoralizing sovereignty, to some 
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extent, of member states. The objectives of this 
write-up are to find out the overall frameworks 
and commercial natures of the ICA. 


Definition of Arbitration 

Arbitration means any kind of arbitration admin- 
istered whether or not by permanent arbitral insti- 
tution (Indian Arbitration and Conciliation Act 
1996). It is a process by which the parties consen- 
sually submit a dispute to a nongovernmental or 
private decision-maker (who may be from other 
than court of competent jurisdiction, Morgan 
1997), selected by or for the parties, to render a 
binding decision resolving a dispute in accor- 
dance with neutral, adjudicatory procedures 
affording each party an opportunity to present its 
case (Milos Novovic 2015). It primarily functions 
on civil disputes despite conflicts or differences of 
the parties may usually be on legal, technical, or 
commercial issues or a combination of all. Arbi- 
tration may be explained in the following manners 
(Milos Novovic 2015): 


Consensual means to resolve disputes 


Arbitration is a matter of contract and a party cannot be 
required to submit to arbitration any dispute which it has 
not agreed so to submit 


No arbitration agreement = no arbitration, there are 
few exceptions 


Nongovernmental decision-maker selected by or for 
the parties 


If governmental decision-maker is selected then we 
have CoF (choice of forum), not an arbitration agreement 


Arbitrators usually selected by the parties or arbitral 
institutions on their behalf of the parties 


Final and binding decision-award 
It does not result in a merely advisory recommendation 


Arbitral award can be coercively enforced (New York 
Convention) 


Adjudicatory procedure 


Impartial procedure allowing each party to present its 
case 


International Commercial Arbitration 


International commercial arbitration (ICA), alter- 
native method of solving contractual disputes 
(Moss 2014), is the process of resolving business 
disputes between or among transnational parties 
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through the use of one or more arbitrators (if the 
number of the arbitrator is not mentioned in the 
arbitration agreement, number would be odd, 1.e., 
one or three). It is simply a private and consensual 
mechanism of settlement of dispute and leads to 
final and binding determination of the rights and 
obligations of the parties (UN 2005). 

Section 2 (c) read with Section 9 of the Arbi- 
tration Act 2001 (This Act has originally been 
enacted in Bengali.) refers to: 

“International Commercial Arbitration” means an 

Arbitration relating to disputes arising out of legal 

“relationships, whether contractual or not, [and it is] 


considered as commercial under the law in force in 
Bangladesh and where at least one of the parties 1s — 


(i) “An individual who is a national of or habitu- 
ally resident in, any country other than Ban- 
gladesh; or 

(11) A body corporate which is incorporated in any 
country other than Bangladesh; or 

(iii) A company or an association or a body of 
individuals whose central management and 
control is exercised in any country other than 
Bangladesh, or 

(iv) The Government of a foreign country; 


The status of the people of managerial level 
of any company and shares of the company are 
very important to decide whether central man- 
agement of any company is exercised in Ban- 
gladesh or any country other than Bangladesh. 
There are serious debates in our country when 
central management and control is said to be 
in any country other than Bangladesh. In 
Reckitt Benckiser (Bangladesh) Ltd vs. Oram 
Limited, majority shareholders and shares are 
from UK (Reckitbnkisar (Bangladesh) Ltd Vs 
Oram Limited 2008). As the company has 
been running its business in Bangladesh, the 
court did not accept the central management 
and control which is in a country other than 
Bangladesh. In Siemens Bangladesh Limited 
vs. RZ Power Limited, the approach of the 
court was different. 


Meaning of International Arbitration 
Arbitration may be national or international 
(though every arbitration is considered as national 
arbitration). In practice it is usual to distinguish 
between national and international arbitration. 
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An arbitration is international if: 


(a) The parties to an arbitration agreement have, at 
the time of the conclusion of that agreement, 
their places of business in different states 

(b) One of the following places is situated outside 
the state in which the parties have their places 
of business: 

(1) The place of arbitration if determined in, 
or pursuant to, the arbitration agreement. 

(ii) Any place where a substantial part of the 
obligations of the commercial relation- 
ship 1s to be performed or the place with 
which the subject matter of the dispute is 
most closely connected; or (c) the parties 
have expressly agreed that the subject 
matter of the arbitration agreement relates 
to more than one country (UNCITRAL 
Model Law). 


As per definition of the Act of 2001, three 
issues are significant to make any arbitration inter- 
national, 1.e., (a) any of the parties is foreign 
national, or (b) any of the parties is a corporation 
incorporated in a country other than Bangladesh; 
or (c) central management and control of the cor- 
poration from any country other than Bangladesh 
(Arbitration Act 2001 of Bangladesh). 

An arbitration is international if we have two 
companies from country A, arbitrating a dispute in 
country B, under the law of C. Ifthe dispute arose 
out of the contract to build a spaceship in the 
country D, a non-Model Law country, it may be 
an example of the international arbitration. 


Meaning of an Arbitration Commercial 
A form of arbitration which is designed for us 
within commercial relationship and not personal, 
i.e., family law or labor law relationships, is com- 
mercial arbitration. The term “commercial” refers 
to transactions entered into between parties in the 
course of their business activities. This leaves 
consumer contracts outside of the scope of the 
subject, as well as other aspects of private 
law, such as family or inheritance law (Milos 
Novovic 2015). 

“In practice the commercial reservation gener- 
ally has not caused problems as the courts tend to 
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interpret the coverage of ‘commercial’ broadly” 
(Diag Human Albert Jan van Berg). However, the 
term commercial should be given a wide interpre- 
tation so as to cover matters arising from all rela- 
tionships of commercial nature, whether 
contractual or not. Relationships of a commercial 
nature include but are not limited to the following 
transactions: any trade transaction for the supply 
or exchange of goods or services, distribution 
agreement, commercial representation or agency, 
factoring, leasing, construction of works, consult- 
ing, engineering, licensing, investment, financing, 
banking, insurance, exploitation agreement or 
concession, joint venture and other forms of 
industrial or business cooperation, and carriage 
of goods or passengers by air, sea, rail, or road 
(Article 1(1) of the UNCITRAL). 

Commercial legal relationship means a 
“transaction, contract or agreement described in 
section 2 of the FAA what is either a maritime 
transaction or a contract involving commerce” 
and then noted that Part 1 of the FAA (Federal 
Arbitration Act, 1926) defines “commerce” as 
means commerce among the several states 
[of the USA] or with foreign nations, or in any 
territory of the USA or in the District of Colum- 
bia, or between any such territory and any state or 
foreign nation, or between the District of Colum- 
bia and any state or territory of foreign nation 
(Diag Human 2014). 


Principles of Governing Arbitration 


There are few fundamental principles to constitute 
international commercial arbitration (ICA). These 
may be: 


Arbitration Agreement 

Arbitration agreement is an agreement which pro- 
vides that, if a dispute arises, it will be resolved by 
arbitration. Agreement contains an arbitration 
clause. On the other hand, arbitration agreement 
may also be agreement when agreement is signed 
after a dispute has arisen agreeing that the dispute 
should be resolved by arbitration. The former is 
mostly practicing type of arbitration agreement. 
For example, in certain Commonwealth countries 
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(not including England and Wales), it is possible 
to provide that each party should bear their own 
costs in a conventional arbitration clause but not 
in a submission agreement. Article 7(1) of the 
Model Law states: 


Arbitration agreement is an agreement by the 
parties to submit a arbitration all or certain disputes 
which have arisen or which may arise between them 
in respect of a defined legal relationship, whether 
contractual or not. An arbitration agreement may be 
in the form of an arbitration clause in a contract or in 
the form of a separate agreement. 


Arbitration agreement should be in writing 
(Jugal Kishore Rameshwardas vs. Mrs. Goolbai 
Hormusji, [1955] 2 SCR 857). In Smt. 
Rukmanibai Gupta vs. The Collector, Jabalpur 
and Ors., AIR 1981 SC 479 the court held that: 


an arbitration clause is not required to be stated in 
any particular form. Ifthe intention . . . to arbitration 
can be clearly ascertained from the terms of the 
agreement,... also not necessary that agreement to 
arbitration should appear in the document 
containing the other terms of agreement between 
the parties. Law is well settled that arbitration clause 
may be incorporated by reference to a specific doc- 
ument which is in existence and whose terms are 
easily ascertainable. .. It should also be noted that 
the arbitration clause is quite distinct from the other 
clauses of the contract... arbitration agreement 
embodies an agreement between the parties that in 
case of a dispute, such dispute shall be settled by 
arbitrator, or umpire of their own constitution or by 
an arbitrator to be appointed by the Court in an 
appropriate case. 


In M Dayanand Reddy versus AP Industrial 
Infrastructure Corporation Limited and others 
(1993) 3 SCC 137, the court provides that “in 
the absence of clear intention of both the parties, 
agreement for arbitration cannot and should not be 
inferred more so when the specific case of the 
respondents is that by mistake the clause relating 
to arbitration crept.” The decision of the arbitra- 
tion is final. However, if the award of the arbitra- 
tion has been achieved with the exercise of fraud, 
or manifest or evident material mistake, court may 
vacate the award. 


Institutional Arbitration and Ad Hoc 
Arbitration 

Institutional arbitration is arbitration which would 
be conducted through any institutional arbitration 
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rules. After the submission before the institu- 
tion, the arbitral institution would decide the 
procedural and substantive issues. Even the 
party autonomy is also very limitedly used in 
the institutional arbitration. Each institution 
has its own set of rules which provide a frame- 
work for the arbitration and its own form of 
administration to assist in the process. Few 
institutions are common, i.e., the London 
Court of International Arbitration (LCIA), the 
International Chamber of Commerce (ICC), the 
Dubai International Financial Centre (DIFC), 
and the Dubai International Arbitration Centre 
(DIAC). Besides these, there are approximately 
1200 institutions worldwide and they offer 
arbitration services. Some of the institutions 
deal with a particular trade or industry. Care 
should be taken in the selection process as 
some institutions may act under rules which 
are not adequately drafted and would not be 
capable to provide fundamental resolution to 
the parties. 

There are some advantages of the institu- 
tional arbitration. These may be the availabil- 
ity of preestablished rules and procedures 
which ensure the arbitration proceedings 
begin in a timely manner administrative assis- 
tance from the institution, which will provide a 
secretariat or court of arbitration, a prepared 
list of qualified arbitrators to choose from, an 
assistance in encouraging reluctant parties to 
proceed with arbitration, and an established 
format with a proven record. 

Institutional arbitration has few disadvan- 
tages as well. These may be administrative 
fees for services and use of the facilities. 
Sometimes, administrative fees are more than 
the amount in dispute. Bureaucratic complexi- 
ties of the institution may lead the delays of 
resolution. The time for the parties to respond 
is serious disadvantage for the parties if the 
time is unrealistic. 

Ad hoc arbitration is arbitration when the 
arbitration law in force in the place of arbitra- 
tion would govern the arbitration. It is not 
administered by an institution such as the 
ICC, LCIA, DIAC, or DIFC. The parties will 
therefore have to determine all aspects of the 
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arbitration themselves, for example, the num- 
ber of arbitrators, appointing those arbitrators, 
the applicable law, and the procedure for 
conducting the arbitration. 

Ad hoc arbitration has the potential to be more 
flexible, faster, and cheaper than institutional arbi- 
tration. The absence of administrative fees alone 
provides an excellent incentive to use the ad hoc 
procedure. 

In ad hoc arbitration, arbitration agreement 
may be reached before or after the dispute has 
arisen (Arbitration Act 1996). If the agreement 
states simply, “dispute between parties will be 
arbitrated.” It is preferable at least to specify the 
place or “seat” of the arbitration. 

The party autonomy can be exercised signif- 
icantly in ad hoc arbitration. The parties should 
decide substantive and procedural law to gov- 
ern the arbitration and enforceability of the 
award. If the parties can’t agree in detail, all 
unresolved issues and implementation of the 
arbitration would be determined by law of 
the seat. Ad hoc arbitration would not work 
if the seat of the arbitration has an established 
arbitration law. 

A properly structured ad hoc arbitration is 
more cost-effective and flexible, enabling the 
parties to decide the resolution procedures them- 
selves and better suited for the parties. It places a 
heavier burden on the arbitrator to organize and 
administer the arbitration. Here the parties to be 
very much cooperative, affording, implant the 
expertise to determine the rules. A distinct disad- 
vantage of the ad hoc process is that its effective- 
ness 1s dependent on how willing the parties are to 
agree on the arbitration procedures at a time when 
there may already be a dispute. The failure of one 
or both parties to fully cooperate can result in time 
spent resolving issues or an ultimate recourse to 
court. 


Lex Arbitri 

International commercial arbitration mostly takes 
place in a country that is neutral in the sense that 
none of the parties to the arbitration has a place of 
business or residence in the place of arbitration. In 
Paul Smith Ltd vs. H & S International Holding 
Incorporation, lex arbitri was described “as a 
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body of rules which sets a standard external to the 
arbitration agreement, and the wishes of the 
parties, for the management of the arbitration.” 
Functions of the /ex arbitri may be: 


(1) Internal Lex Arbitri: 

Lex arbitri governs the constitution of the 
arbitration tribunal; the appointment and 
challenge of the tribunal; the maintenance of 
the standards of independence and impartial- 
ity; the constitution of the arbitration pro- 
ceedings; the allocation of roles between 
parties and arbitrator, procedural rights, pow- 
ers and obligations, formalities, timings and 
methods of presentation of the case, place of 
hearing, service of process, rebuttal rights of 
each party, close of hearings, and admission 
and probative value of evidence; and the form 
of the final award (Mistelis, L). 

Gi) External Lex Arbitri: 

Lex arbitri governs the extent of judicial 
assistance, supervision, or control over the 
arbitration proceedings, support of the arbi- 
tration proceedings, and relevance of local or 
international mandatory rules and public pol- 
icy (Mistelis, L). 


Selection of Arbitrators 

In choosing the appointment of the arbitrators, 
two points should be taken into account. These 
may be: 


(1) In choosing an arbitrator to be nominated by a 
client, advocate should find out the tendency 
of the arbitrator’s minimum appearance of 
bias (Pechota 1997). 

(ii) If you [any one] shoot at the King, you 
[he/she] must kill him. 


Besides above points, the parties should con- 
duct research about the potential arbitrators. If 
the institution provides any list of the arbitrators, 
read the biographies of each arbitrator to find out 
the individual’s primary occupation and obtain a 
general sense of his or her background. The 
consultation with colleagues and staffs of other 
companies may also be taken into consideration. 
The reasoning and justification of the award 
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previously provided by the concerned arbitrators 
are to be scrutinized. In appointing an advocate 
as the chair of the arbitration, his controlling 
and ruling capacity should also be taken into 
consideration. 


Language 

The language or languages of the arbitration can 
be agreed upon by the parties. Party autonomy is 
particularly important here since the choice of the 
language affects the parties’ position in the pro- 
ceedings, the expediency and costs of the arbitra- 
tion. If the parties have reached an agreement on 
the language to be used in the arbitration, due to 
the principle of the priority of party autonomy, the 
tribunal has to accept the determination by the 
parties unless such language avails unfair advan- 
tage to anyone’s party (Binder 2005, 201). Since 
the arbitral tribunal has no lex fori, the parties are 
not bound by mandatory provisions in force at the 
seat of the arbitration which provide that proceed- 
ings before domestic courts must be conducted in 
the language of that country. 

Article 1711) UNCITRAL Arbitration Rules 
provides that the arbitral tribunal shall determine 
the language of the arbitration “promptly after its 
appointment.” This rule should generally be 
followed in international arbitration, even if, as 
in our case, the proceedings are not conducted 
under the UNCITRAL Arbitration Rules. The 
tribunal is not completely free in determining the 
language. There are both practical and legal issues 
which the tribunal has to take into account in 
making its decision. 

Firstly, the arbitrators have to take into account 
the language of contract documents, the corre- 
spondence between the parties, the parties’ own 
language capabilities, and the costs involved in 
extensive translations of oral proceedings and 
written submissions. For example, the London 
Court of International Arbitration rules (Article 
17) and the American Arbitration Association 
rules (Article 14) presume that the contract’s 
language shall be used as the language of the 
arbitration. 

Secondly, the arbitrators have to be aware that 
the factual background of the case and the rele- 
vant legal arguments are to be presented to the 
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tribunal which affect the position of the parties in 
the arbitration. The International Chamber of 
Commerce (ICC) rules (Article 16) stipulate 
that the arbitral tribunal shall consider “all rele- 
vant circumstances, including the law of the 
contract.” 


Separability of the Arbitration Agreement 
Arbitration agreement is treated separately from 
the underlying contract. Validity of the contract 
does not affect the validity of the agreement. 
According to the separability principle, the inval- 
idity of the underlying agreement will not have an 
impact on the arbitration clause; likewise, the 
invalidity of the arbitration clause will not render 
the underlying agreement invalid. 


Arbitration Clause 

An arbitration clause is a content of the arbitration 
agreement. It requires the parties to resolve their 
disputes through an arbitration process. It may be 
two types, i.e., formal and informal. Formal 
clauses contain the provisions for the parties to 
decide by what manner they would resolve their 
dispute (American Express Card Member Agree- 
ment). In case of informal arbitration clause, keep- 
ing with the informality of the arbitration process, 
the law is generally keen to uphold the validity of 
arbitration clauses even when they lack the nor- 
mal formal language associated with legal con- 
tracts. Each arbitral institution has its own 
arbitration clause. 


Legal Frameworks 


Several national and international legislations 
have been functioning on international com- 
mercial arbitration (ICA). National laws have 
been enacted on the basis of the UNCITRAL 
Model Law. Despite law is national, its 
approaches are very much likely to the law 
relating to arbitration irrespective of national 
and international law maker’s approach. How- 
ever, we may take the help of the diagram of 
the following table to understand the legal 
frameworks of the international commercial 
arbitration (ICA). 
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Arbitration agreement 

Contractual, conditio sine qua non 
Institutional rules 

Contractual, extension of the agreement between the 
parties 
National legislation 

Legislation, typically only few mandatory rules that 
the parties cannot deviate from; a lot of national laws are 
modeled on UNCITRAL Model Law 
International conventions 

Legislative, New York convention is the most 
important instrument, regulated recognition and 
enforcement of foreign awards 


Party Autonomy and Principles of Public 


Policy 
“Literally, autonomy means ‘total independence 
of the parties’ in ‘organizing’ but not 


‘conducting’an arbitration.” Party autonomy 
should not be exercised where it is an institutional 
arbitration; the procedural framework is already 
tailor-made by the arbitration institution and not 
by the parties, whereas in ad hoc arbitration the 
procedural framework made by the parties gov- 
erns the arbitration. Autonomy could be said to 
exist “when an individual has the capacity to make 
a choice among real alternatives and can make the 
choice for reasons with which he or she is com- 
fortable” (Matz 1994). 

Public policy or ordre public is a sociological 
concept. It is made and enforced by members of 
the society. It comprises of different types of cul- 
tures, social and moral values. It is very dynamic 
in nature as it changes with time and place. 
Though party autonomy is an important guiding 
principle in international arbitration, it cannot be 
protected by law if contrary to public policy, 
morality, natural justice, public interest, and 
existing law (Michael Pyrles 2016; Egbedi 
Tempara 2016; Fagbemi 2015). 


Challenges for Local and International 
Commercial Arbitration 


International commercial arbitration has achieved 
enormous popularity due to its proper and timely 
initiatives in different issues ranging from legal to 
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commercial specters. The people of any area hav- 
ing special qualification can exercise his/her pru- 
dence in ICA unlikely to any other traditional 
adjudication system. This popular but not tradi- 
tional adjudication system has to encounter few 
challenges in practice. 


Selection of the Arbitrator 

In case of ad hoc arbitration, parties should have 
to select the arbitrator. As the parties or stake- 
holders of the dispute are from different coun- 
tries, itis a great challenge for the parties to come 
to an agreement on the following issues, 1.e., 
Who would be the arbitrator? What procedures 
should be followed in adjudication? How the 
arbitral award would be enforced? Even the ideo- 
logical or regional or business interest is consid- 
ered by the parties to decide who would be their 
arbitrators. After the appointment of the arbitra- 
tor, the elations of the arbitrator and party 
appointing are contractual. As a result, arbitrator 
iS passive in dissenting with the interest of his 
appointing party. 


Selection of the Arbitration Institutions 

More than 1200 arbitral institutions worldwide 
have been functioning to provide the institutional 
arbitration. Party has the chance of choosing 
their appropriate arbitral institution. The prob- 
lem is that every institution is not capable to 
provide every type of resolution. If the party 
has no knowledge in this regard which institution 
is appropriate for their dispute, they would be in 
trouble. Hence, the parties should accommodate 
the arbitration agreement consulting with the 
expert. 


Expenses 

Arbitration is speedily and timely for the 
parties. The parties would be in trouble if the 
arbitration is not accomplished with reasonable 
expenses. Sometimes the arbitrators are spe- 
cialist on the issue and they charge so big 
amount that the parties are discourage to go 
for arbitration. On the other hand, if the arbi- 
tration is institutional, the parties have no 
chance to avoid the expenses fixed by the 
concerned institution. 
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Timing of the Arbitrators and Institutions 

If the arbitration is institutional, institutions would 
fix the time. Sometimes, timing of the institutions 
would be awkward for the parties, whereas ad hoc 
arbitration avails the parties to appoint the parties 
and determine many significant issues of the arbi- 
tration. Practically those appointed arbitrators 
work so arbitrarily that they take enormous time 
to resolve the issue. Two arbitrators are willing to 
sit for one day; another one is ill. So it is not 
possible for that day. The next day, one arbitrator 
is in omrah; the remaining two arbitrators are 
ready for sitting. Basically there is no institution 
to oblige the arbitrator to sit immediately. 


Enormous Laws 

In arbitration, parties and arbitrators are simulta- 
neously at liberty to determine what should be 
governing law. No law is fixed by the specific 
locality. Party can choose the seat of arbitration. 
Then arbitrators would determine what would 
govern their arbitration. Thus, party should also 
consult with legal experts what law and seat of 
arbitration would more suit their dispute. 


Conclusion 


International commercial arbitration is appropri- 
ate and timely innovation in the field of resolution 
unlikely to the traditional approaches. It opened 
the gate for the business entrepreneurs to sustain a 
sound environment to boost up the national econ- 
omy with their profitable business. Business 
groups do not, now, need to walk here and there 
and wait for a long time to get resolution of any 
issue. 

In comparison with the commercial character- 
istics, international commercial arbitration is 
more flexible, less time-consuming, and cost- 
effective. It tries to see the business interest. Peo- 
ple from business expertise and stake may be 
appointed as arbitrator. 

No national law is obligatory for the parties or 
arbitrator except the law of the seat. Law and 
arbitrators are transnational. There is no territorial 
boundary for the arbitration. Even if the arbitra- 
tion is institutional, the seat of the arbitration may 
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be placed another even if the law will be applied 
according to the arbitration agreement. Hence, 
international commercial arbitration (ICA) may 
be an example of the global governance unlikely 
to the endeavor of the international organization 
attempted in 1944. Attempt of 1944 was tried 
curtailing the strict sovereignty, whereas the ICA 
attempt has been done to pacify and smoothen the 
world business system. 
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Synonyms 


Adjudication; Adjustment; Agreement; Compro- 
mise; Decision; Determination; Judgment 


Definition 


Arbitration is a form of alternative dispute resolu- 
tion (ADR) in which parties choose to have a 
dispute or disputes decided by the third party 
(an arbitrator) and agree to be bound by the arbi- 
trator’s decision. That decision is legally binding 
on both sides and enforceable by the courts. 


Introduction 


Globalization has both benefits and drawbacks, 
including an increase in the number of commerce 
and labor disputes. These disputes can lead to 
lengthy court battles, which can cost companies 
and governments huge amounts of money, time, 
and energy. In an effort to avoid these costs, 
countries have turned to alternative dispute reso- 
lution (ADR). Alternative dispute resolution 
refers to various processes that help parties to 
resolve disputes without going to trial. Alternative 
dispute resolution includes negotiation, collabo- 
rative law, mediation, and arbitration. 

Mediation and arbitration are similar, but they 
differ in several important ways. In mediation, a 
third party (the mediator) assists the parties in 
negotiating a settlement. Arbitration also involves 
parties referring their dispute to a third party (the 
arbitrator or arbitration tribunal), with the parties 
usually agreeing to be bound by the decision made 
by the arbitrator. The decision is called an award; 
it is analogous to a judgment in a court of law. 
Arbitration is similar to court proceedings in that 
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there can be testimony and evidence given. Arbi- 
tration is often faster and therefore more cost- 
effective. Arbitration also allows both parties to 
precisely define the boundaries of their confiden- 
tiality. Arbitration has a long history and is 
becoming more widely used with modern busi- 
nesses and governments. 

International arbitration has been increasing 
popular as a method to resolve disputes, usually 
regarding commerce. The main areas of conflicts 
in commerce are energy and natural resources. 
International arbitration is particularly useful 
because a country can take an international arbi- 
tral award and enforce it in the 160 countries that 
have signed up to the Convention on the Recog- 
nition and Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards (more commonly known as the New 
York Convention). The decisions are binding 
not just in the debtors’ country, but everywhere 
the debtor has assets (Kinder 2015). Overall, 
arbitration makes international trade easier to 
conduct. 

There are centers for arbitration all over the 
world. London is considered to be the main center 
for arbitration, as it houses the London Court of 
International Arbitration (LCIA). In recent years 
there has been a shift in where the international 
arbitration centers are located, from heavy con- 
centration in the West to more centers in the Mid- 
dle East and the Far East. To be a regional 
arbitration center, a potential site needs good 
hotels, flight connections, and a stable court sys- 
tem (Kinder 2015). It is important to have multiple 
centers for arbitration resolution, in order to 
secure buy-in from countries. Countries want to 
feel like the place of the hearing is neutral or even 
“home court” in order for them to participate in 
arbitration. 

In the public sector, governments have been 
looking to arbitration to avert or resolve labor 
unrest, especially strikes. Governments provide 
essential services and strikes can have major con- 
sequences. Many public employees do not even 
have the right to withhold their services, such as 
the police and firefighters. Adequately addressing 
labor concerns while balancing public safety can 
be difficult, but such arbitration has been success- 
ful in many instances. 
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There are some potential disadvantages to gov- 
ernments using arbitration to settle their disputes. 
Some argue that arbitration constitutes an illegal 
delegation of authority, that arbitration distorts 
settlements and redistributes resources in favor 
of unions, and that arbitration destroys (or at 
least “chills’) free collective bargaining 
(Kearney and Mareschal 2014). Also potentially 
troubling is that there is no link between the arbi- 
trator and the electorate. When politicians are 
making a decision they can be held accountable 
by the voting public, but the same is not true for an 
arbitrator. Despite the potential disadvantages, use 
of arbitration continues to grow. 


Types of Arbitration 


In its simplest form, arbitration involves two 
parties agreeing to let an arbitrator hear their com- 
plaints and accept whatever legally binding deci- 
sion the arbitrator makes. Although the definition 
might be simple, there can be many variations on 
arbitration. Some variations deal with how an 
arbitrator is allowed to make a decision 
(conventional and final offer). Conventional arbi- 
tration is where an arbitrator makes an 
unconstrained decision, and final offer arbitration 
in where the arbitrator must choose between the 
parties’ final offer. In addition, there are other 
types of arbitration: grievance, interest, night 
baseball, and high-low. There are even hybrids, 
like mediation-arbitration and arbitration- 
mediation. 

Grievance arbitration (sometimes called nghts 
arbitration) is when there is a dispute between the 
parties of a collective bargaining agreement over 
interpretation, administration, application, or 
alleged violation of the terms and conditions of a 
collective agreement while it is still being 
enforced. It is often the final step taken in order 
to avoid a strike. An arbitrator hears evidence 
from both the union and the management and 
interprets terms in an existing contract. The arbi- 
trator then determines whether one party to the 
agreement has violated the agreement, making a 
ruling accordingly. Grievance arbitration is often 
criticized on the grounds that it is an illegal 
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delegation of authority and that there are other 
groups that should make determinations about 
collective bargaining agreements (such as state 
and local grievance commissions or state labor 
agencies). Despite the criticisms, grievance arbi- 
tration has achieved almost universal acceptance 
in unionized areas in the private sector and is used 
in many governmental settings as well (Kearney 
and Mareschal 2014). 

Interest arbitration (also called contract arbitra- 
tion) involves an arbitrator deciding what will be 
included in the parties’ collective bargaining 
agreement when the parties cannot come to an 
agreement while negotiating. This differs from 
grievance arbitration, in which an arbitrator 
decides if there is a violation in an existing agree- 
ment. The arbitrator conducts a formal hearing in 
which both parties present their sides. Upon 
review of the testimony and evidence, the arbitra- 
tor will decide what language should be in the 
contract. Over half of the states have some form 
of interest arbitration procedure for at least one 
group of public employees (Gaylord 2010). 

Final offer arbitration requires the arbitrator to 
adopt the final offer of one of the parties in its 
entirety, presumably the most reasonable proposal 
overall. The benefit to this approach is that the 
arbitrator must use one of the party’s agreements, 
taking the drafting of the agreement out of the 
arbitrator’s hands (since the arbitrator is not an 
elected official). The downside to this approach 1s 
that if both proposals are unreasonable the final 
decision will not be satisfactory. Final offer arbi- 
tration does help solve the chilling effect issue that 
is a criticism of more traditional arbitration. The 
thought that either party may lose everything in 
arbitration could serve as a strong incentive for the 
parties to seek security in their own negotiations. 
Final offer arbitration also has several variations: 
issue-by-issue, night baseball, and high-low. 

A way to lessen the likelihood of a poor deci- 
sion being chosen is to use issue-by-issue arbitra- 
tion. This allows the arbitrator the freedom to find 
in favor of one party on some of the issues and for 
the other party on the remaining issues. Ruling 
issue-by-issue can be more time consuming 
because it might encourage parties to keep all 
issues open for discussion, but it does allow the 
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arbitrator to reyect the most unreasonable terms in 
both proposals (Gaylord 2010). 

Another variation on final offer arbitration is 
night baseball arbitration. In this case, both parties 
make offers that the arbitrator does not see. The 
arbitrator then goes through the proceedings, lis- 
tening to testimony and evidence, and makes an 
award. The parties go back to the original offers 
and have to use the offer that most closely matches 
the arbitrator’s award. This also keeps the final 
agreement out of the hands of the arbitrator and in 
the hands of the parties. 

In high-low arbitration (also known as brack- 
eted arbitration), the parties agree before the pro- 
ceedings to the high and low parameters for the 
award. The arbitrator, who does not know the 
parameters in advance, goes through the regular 
proceedings and makes an award. If the arbitra- 
tor’s award is between the high and low figures, 
the award stands as is. If the award is lower than 
the low bracket, the low figure is used, and if the 
award is higher than the high bracket, the high 
figure is used (Kearney and Mareschal 2014). 

The two hybrid approaches, mediation- 
arbitration and arbitration-mediation, have both 
had some success. In mediation-arbitration the 
third party functions as both the mediator and 
the arbitrator. The first part for parties to do is to 
negotiate. If the parties are unable to come to an 
agreement in a reasonable period of time, the pro- 
ceedings become arbitration, during which the 
third party can make a ruling. The benefit to this 
approach is that the third party will have in depth 
knowledge of the case before the arbitration even 
begins. Arbitration-mediation works in the 
reverse order. First arbitration is performed, after 
which a decision is made but is not communicated 
to the parties. Mediation then commences, with 
the hope of a voluntary settlement. If no agree- 
ment is made, the arbitration award stands. The 
benefit to this process is that it often leads to the 
parties settling (Kearney and Mareschal 2014). 


Arbitration Around the World 


A major moment for international arbitration 
came in 1958 when the New York Convention 
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was adopted by a United Nations diplomatic con- 
ference. Under the terms of the Convention, each 
country undertakes to recognize arbitral awards as 
binding and to enforce them in accordance with 
the rules of procedure of the territory where the 
award is to be recognized (Bedrosyan 2015). The 
rules for arbitration can come from the agreement, 
or from special rules drafted for a particular case, 
or from the law of the country in which the arbi- 
tration proceedings will take place. In order to 
enforce an award, a party needs to produce a 
certified copy of the award and the agreement to 
arbitration to the country where the enforcement 1s 
being sought. The New York Convention is not 
the only agreement about cross-border enforce- 
ment of arbitration awards, but it is the most 
important. Approximately 160 countries have 
signed the agreement, thus far making its global 
reach impressive. 

Countries that use arbitration have different 
rules for the process. Below is a look at how 
arbitration is applied in four large countries on 
four different continents: China, Egypt, Brazil, 
and the United States. 

Over the past four decades, China has been 
engaging in reforms in order to open itself to the 
world. Unsurprisingly, being open to the world 
meant an increase in conflicts between individuals 
and companies. Like many other countries, China 
turned to negotiation, mediation, and arbitration 
as alternative methods of dispute resolution 
instead of litigation. In order to deal with the 
new reality, China passed the Arbitration Law in 
1994 (Xu 2012). 

In China, arbitration generally refers to civil 
and commercial arbitration used for resolving dis- 
putes related to contractual matters and property 
rights between individuals and organizations. It 
excludes disputes involving marriage, adoption, 
guardianship, maintenance, succession, and 
administrative disputes that are handled by the 
relevant administration authorities. China’s defi- 
nition of arbitration is very similar to the defini- 
tion used in Western societies. Arbitration refers 
to a dispute resolution system in which the disput- 
ing parties voluntarily agree to bring the dispute to 
nonjudicial third party who will impartially judge 
the dispute and issue an arbitration award with 
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a binding effect on the parties (Xu 2012). The 
arbitration system in China consists of domestic 
arbitration and international arbitration. Domestic 
arbitration is used to settle domestic civil and 
commercial disputes between local citizens. Inter- 
national arbitration refers to civil and commercial 
arbitration involving foreign matters or matters 
with an international perspective. 

Another country that has a fairly new arbitra- 
tion law is Egypt. Egypt turned to arbitration after 
it found its judicial system overloaded with 
investment disputes, causing long delays in judg- 
ments. This led to Law No. 27 of 1994 on Arbi- 
tration in Civil and Commercial Matters. The law 
specifies that an arbitral tribunal must be com- 
posed of an odd number of arbitrators (typically 
three). Each party appoints an arbitrator, and then 
both parties jointly agree on the third arbitrator. 
An arbitrator does not have to hold a law degree or 
any specific academic qualifications and can be of 
any nationality or gender (Taha 2015). An arbitra- 
tor cannot be a minor, under guardianship, or 
deprived of his/her civil rights by reason of a 
judgment against him/her for a felony or misde- 
meanor due to dishonesty or a declaration of 
bankruptcy, unless their civil status has been 
restored. Arbitral proceedings typically com- 
mence on the date the respondent receives the 
request for arbitration from the claimant. The 
arbitral tribunal must render its final award within 
the period agreed upon by the two parties and, if 
no period can be agreed upon, then within 
12 months of the date of commencement of the 
arbitral proceedings. In Egypt the award 1s final. 
The dispute may not be reviewed by or re-litigated 
before state courts, but could possibly be voided if 
it does not meet certain conditions. 

Arbitration in Egypt also covers government 
contracts. An arbitration clause in a government 
contract concluded between a government agency 
and a private person 1s effective only upon the 
approval of the concerned minister or the head of 
the contracting agency where the agency is not 
subject to a specific minister (Taha 2015). There 
have been complications using arbitration in 
regard to government contracts due to the 
new 2014 Constitution in Egypt. The 2014 
Constitution “requires the submission of any 
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administrative dispute to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the State Council.” By submitting disputes 
to the State Council, it is reasonable to have 
doubts about the fairness of this process. 

In Brazil the right to arbitration is set out in 
Law No. 9.307 (1996), which has been updated 
many times in the past two decades. Parties may 
bring their disputes to an arbitral tribunal either by 
agreement or because of an arbitration clause in a 
contact. An arbitrator can be any legally capable 
individual who is trusted by the parties. There can 
be more than one arbitrator but it must always be 
an odd number. The award is supposed to be made 
within the time limit specified by the parties. If 
there is no stipulation, then the award will be 
made within 6 months from the date of the 
commencement of arbitral proceedings or from 
the date of the substitution of an arbitrator. 
A decision will be made in writing, which will 
have the same effect as a judgment issued by a 
state court. The law also addresses recognition 
and enforcement of foreign arbitral awards. In 
2015 Brazil amended the law to allow companies 
owned by the state and/or government agencies to 
be bound to arbitration agreements, allowing 
them to settle disputes related to disposable prop- 
erty rights in which they might be involved 
(Dimitroff and Mattioda 2015). 

There is a long history of arbitration in the 
United States. The United States Congress passed 
the Arbitration Act of 1888, which laid out the 
federal government’s role in railroad labor con- 
flicts. The act was the first federal law enacted in 
the United States to set up arbitration procedures 
in critical industries. Although railways were pri- 
vately owned, the US government was deeply 
concerned with keeping them running; railroads 
were a major form of transportation for the United 
States. In the end the Arbitration Act of 1888 was 
a failure. It was eventually replaced by the more 
successful Erdman Act of 1898 and the Newlands 
Act of 1913. 

Arbitration made a giant leap forward in 1925 
when the United States enacted the Federal Arbi- 
tration Act (FAA). The law was the first federal act 
in the United States to formalize arbitration 
through an act of Congress. The act provided 
for contractually based mandatory and binding 
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arbitration, which results in arbitration award 
made by an arbitrator. The parties must agree to 
arbitrate versus going to court, and they must give 
up the right to appeal on substantive grounds to a 
court. Any award made must also be confirmed by 
a court of law. Confirming the award reduces it to 
an enforceable judgment, which can be enforced 
by the winning party in court. The act requires that 
the award be confirmed within | year; any objec- 
tion to the award must be challenged within 
3 months. 

There have been challenges to the Federal 
Arbitration Act, but the Supreme Court has 
always upheld it. In Southland Corp. v. Keating, 
465 U.S. 1 (1984), the US Supreme Court ruled 
that the Federal Arbitration Act applied to con- 
tracts under state law (MacNeil 1992). The case 
involved several franchisees of 7-Eleven being 
sued by the owner of 7-Eleven. The owner of 7- 
Eleven wanted to uphold the original contract that 
requires arbitration in case of a dispute. Although 
dissenting justices argued that the Federal Arbi- 
tration Act only applied to federal contracts, the 
majority felt otherwise. After this decision, the act 
became much broader reaching. 

Despite the 1925 Federal Arbitration Act, arbi- 
tration was not quickly utilized by the public 
sector. That changed in 1970 when federal postal 
workers engaged in a 2-week-long strike over low 
wages, stopping mail service around the country. 
President Nixon ordered the Army to deliver the 
mail; postal unions asked the government to inter- 
vene the negotiations. Those negotiations culmi- 
nated in the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970, 
which transformed the US Post Office Depart- 
ment into the more corporate-like US Postal Ser- 
vices. American postal workers gained collective 
bargaining rights, including arbitration, but lost 
the right to strike. 

Impasse procedures for state and local govern- 
ment are handled differently in regard to public 
sector workers based on the laws of their respec- 
tive locations. As of 2012, at least 36 states pro- 
vide for mediation, at least 28 states provide for 
fact finding, and at least 27 states provide for 
arbitration (Kearney and Mareschal 2014). Some 
provisions call for conventional arbitration while 
others final offer arbitration or both methods. 
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Conclusion 


Labor unrest, especially in areas with essential 
services, is not beneficial for any country. Finding 
ways to settle disputes before they lead to strikes 
and other unrest is in everyone’s interest. There are 
a variety of ways arbitration can be applied, and it 
is up to the governments of countries to apply it as 
they deem necessary. Countries have come 
together to use arbitration successfully in interna- 
tional commercial disputes. Many countries also 
use arbitration for dispute resolution in their public 
sectors, especially for their most important services 
(such as firefighters and police officers). 

There are many variations of arbitration for 
governments to use. There are conventional, 
final offer, interest, grievance, high-low, and 
night baseball. There are even hybrid forms, 
including mediation-arbitration and arbitration- 
mediation. It seems likely that there will be more 
forms developed going forward. Arbitration has 
both benefits and drawbacks, but can be an impor- 
tant tool for conflict resolution if done properly. 
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Synonyms 


Assessment; Contract system; Evaluation; Guide- 
line; Problems of procurement; Purchases in 
Russia; Recommendations; The Russian Federa- 
tion; The Russian procurement system 


Definition 


Russian Procurement Reforms, its characteristics 
and assessment, problems and recommendations 
addressing streamlining of the public procurement 
system in Russia. 


Introduction 


In recent years, Russian procurement system was 
gradually changing and has attained many 
achievements. 

The website for placement of information on 
government procurement. Over the last 
10 years, the system of government procurement 
has significantly been updated and modernized. 
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The centralized official site, where all tender 
notices are published, is created. The official 
site is the full-fledged instrument of the common 
market in all territory of the country which 
allows all participants (irrespective of the place 
of their stay) to take part in the state or municipal 
competitions. 

Electronic platforms. Development of system 
of the electronic platforms within public procure- 
ment since 2005, in fact, is implemented in model 
of the state private partnership. Electronic plat- 
forms give an opportunity of participation in the 
auctions and signing contracts without any paper. 
All infrastructure is created by operators of plat- 
forms, without investments from the state, which 
has allowed to save up to eight to ten billion rubles 
of budgetary funds. 

Procedural control. Over the last 10 years, 
the system of procedural control, characterized 
by high efficiency and speed, has been created. 
Any applicant can appeal against violations of 
the competition at all stages of a cycle of 
public procurement. The number of such com- 
plaints is estimated in tens of thousands a year. 
Many hundreds of purchases are canceled 
because tender documentation contains rules 
that violate competition principles or the ten- 
der commission illegally rejects more compet- 
itive application. 


The Current Reforming 


Since 2014 the ambitious attempt to construct 
service model of public procurement is 
implemented. It aims to build public procurement 
in more wider context of state programming and a 
goal-setting. The adopted Federal law No. 44-FZ 
is designed to provide the solution of this task. 

The ideology of the Federal law No. 44-FZ 
provides that public procurement is one of the 
key services providing implementation of state 
programs. The service ideology creates conditions 
for effective regulation of a full cycle of ensuring 
the state needs — from planning of purchase to the 
final result, through monitoring and emphasis on 
control of results of performance of contracts, 
including public control. 
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Problems 


Low level of credibility to the market of public 
procurement. Russian public procurement is 
indicated with low activity of players. The low 
trust leads to a small amount of participants at 
competitions and finally, to the low level of the 
competition. In turn it demotivates business to 
take part in competitions. Confirmation of mistrust 
of the market to public procurement manifests in 
extremely low values of average number of partic- 
ipants at a competition (2—2,5 2,5 participants per 
procedure). At the same time, adoption of the Fed- 
eral law No. 44-FZ has not changed the situation. 

Corruption level in public procurement 
remains high. Neither the official site nor elec- 
tronic auctions have transformed market of the 
state and municipal order so far to the mechanism, 
where always wins the offer which is the most 
favorable to the state. Many purchases continue to 
remain an enrichment source for a layer of the 
corrupted officials, but not means of achievement 
of tasks of state programs. 

Expenses of customers to run tenders’ pro- 
cedures have significantly grown. Most of 
respondents customers have specified that tender 
process by new rules since 2014 demands huge 
expenses. Most of respondents have specified on 
noticeable (in two and more times) growth of the 
corresponding administrative costs. First of all, 
these expenses have been connected with the 
need of preparation of ample volume of docu- 
ments at a stage of planning of purchases and 
justification of the prices and also with interac- 
tion with regulators (e.g., at coordination of 
purchases at the only supplier following the 
results of the competitive procedures, recognized 
cancelled). 

Low level of quality of service functions 
of a unified information system of public 
procurement. One of the main problems of 
the unified information system of public pro- 
curement in Russia is the lack of analytical 
opportunities. It causes to low quality of plan- 
ning and internal control in the sphere of pro- 
curement. The incompleteness of system of 
information support of contract system is 
shown, first of all, in lack of the catalog 
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of goods, works, and services. It constrains 
development of system of rationing and 
other components of system of government 
procurement. 


Main Directions of Reforming of System 
of Purchases 


The recommendations, given below, are struc- 
tured into two main parts — on system-wide rec- 
ommendations (mention system of public 
procurement in general) and thematic recommen- 
dations (affect separate processes of the state and 
municipal order). 


System-Wide Recommendations 


Debureaucratization 

Rules of ensuring performance of contracts 
(200 — and more page documentation on pur- 
chases), rigid terms of a volume package of 
documents (preparation of the application 
demands the appeal on average to three 
instances), and impossibility to make changes 
to already submitted application all this averts 
private business from participation in proce- 
dures of purchases. 

And on the one hand it deprives of the consci- 
entious customer of an opportunity to select the 
best proposal of the reliable supplier. The real 
steps directed to removal of administrative bar- 
riers of participation in procurement are not 
undertaken yet. Moreover, in connection with 
transition to regulation on the new law the number 
of documents which should be “collected” for 
participation in the tender in some cases has 
even grown. It is necessary to simplify signifi- 
cantly an order of participation of subjects of 
small and medium business in the auction, to 
deprive of a possibility of customers to impose 
the overestimated requirements to participants of 
competitions/tenders. 

It will create an opportunity for providing nec- 
essary confirmations not at a stage of submission 
of applications, but at a stage of signing contract 
or even performance of the contract. Certainly, the 
initiative of debureaucratization of purchases 
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should not result in risks of delivery of low- 
quality goods, works, and services, since there 
are interests of citizens that are at stake. 


Personalization of Responsibility 

Long time the state reform was based on a 
paradigm of a detailed regulation of processes. 
The culture of bribery was offered “to be taken 
in pincers”: on the one hand, to lock the offi- 
cial effectiveness indicators, on the other — to 
regulate his work with detailed instructions. 
Administrative regulations of rendering of ser- 
vices and the current legislation on contract 
system is obvious proof of this ideology’s 
fiasco. 

The first step has been taken in the Federal law 
No. 44-FZ: function of contract officers and the 
contract managing director is appeared. At the 
same time, the potential of contract managing 
staff corpus in a government procurement system 
is underused. People, who everyday have 
an opportunity to influence decision-making 
at the price of several billion rubles, have to 
work in special system of restrictions and 
encouragement. 

In exchange for more strict requirements to the 
conflict of interests, use of polygraphs, disclosure 
of data not only on the income, but also expenses, 
contract officers have to get access to the compen- 
sation packages. It is normal corporate practice. 
Such approach will allow the state to enter the 
market of qualitative purchasing personnel and 
to involve directors of the contract services, hav- 
ing broad corporate experience and, above all, not 
having “slippery” or negative stories in the track 
record. For big customers, nondepartmental coun- 
cil has to be engaged in the selection of contract 
managing directors and employees of contract 
services. 

Reputation mechanisms have to mention not 
only personnel structure of contract services, but 
also departments in general. Following the 
results of a periodic assessment of executive 
agencies’ contract systems (competition level, 
economy, effectiveness of purchases), the worst 
departments have to lose the right to use difficult, 
discretionary and, therefore, more susceptible to 
corruption ways of purchase. Or they have to 
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step away and transfer their purchasing function 
to the centralized service purchasing agency 
(such as former British Office of Government 
and Commerce). 


Monitoring Not Only of Procedures, But Also 
Results 

Russia already has experience of creation of effec- 
tive system of procedural monitoring in the sphere 
of public procurement. The same pipeline shall be 
created concerning monitoring of informative 
results of purchases. Now such functions are 
assigned to financial monitoring agencies, but 
actually are carried out by nobody. Any citizen, 
as the user of results of performance of the state or 
municipal contract, shall acquire the right to make 
the complaint to low-quality service (the low- 
quality road, badly repaired playground, and so 
on). And authorized body of the power shall 
quickly consider the complaint and to make the 
decision, including following the results of instru- 
mental check. 


The Fastest High-Quality Development and 
Deployment of the Catalogue of Goods, 
Operations, and Services 

Absence of the Catalogue of goods, operations, 
and services leads to the fact that the main inno- 
vations of contract system, designed to provide 
new quality of system of government procure- 
ment, do not work. The Catalogue will allow to 
pass to different modes of planning of the repeat- 
ing purchases on standard types of goods, opera- 
tions, and services. 

Absence of the Catalogue is also saving opac- 
ity in case of determination of the initial 
(maximum) price of the contract for standard 
goods, operations, and services. And it is saving 
monetary overpayment in a segment of public 
procurement, which reaches up to 10-15% of 
total amount of budget funds, allocated for pur- 
chases. Now it is impossible to use information on 
the prices on already held competitions for deter- 
mination of initial maximum price of new pur- 
chase of goods, operations, and services in view 
of incomparability of names. 

Without Catalogue, it is impossible to auto- 
mate the processes of formation of declarations 
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of purchase, protocols, contracts attracting essen- 
tial labor costs for customers. Without directory, it 
is impossible to create complete library of stan- 
dard contracts, to exercise high-quality control in 
the sphere of purchases. 

Thus, the directory is a rod element of a unified 
information system, institutes of purchase plan- 
ning, reasons for purchases, determination of the 
initial (maximum) price of the contract, and mon- 
itoring in the sphere of purchases. And also it 
provides decisions of indirect tasks of contract 
system — development of import substitution and 
stimulation of innovations. 


Electronic Shop 

In quantitative expression in public procurement, 
small purchases dominate. Instead of a straight line 
of simple purchase, customers are forced to carry 
out difficult weeks-long procedures. For simple 
purchases of standard goods electronic shop should 
be introduced. It assumes placement on electronic 
platform of notices on purchase with the instruction 
on category of goods (work, service has to be 
used), his volume indicators, the initial 
(maximum) price, and also the required delivery 
time (rendering, performance). And for commis- 
sion of small purchases (with the contract price to 
10-20 thousand rubles), contract managing direc- 
tors have to have an opportunity of use of debit 
cards of widespread payment service providers. 


Thematic Recommendations (Affect 
Separate Processes of the State and 
Municipal Order) 


Thematic recommendations affect separate pro- 
cesses of the public procurement. The following 
measures should be also introduced in order to 
modernize Russian procurement system: 


1. To create free for customers online support 
system (informing and consultation for cus- 
tomers and authorized bodies (organizations)) 

2. To simplify procurement rules, especially in 
the sphere of purchases planning 

3. To create system of contracts’ 
monitoring 


results 


Assessing Procurement Reforms in Russia 


4. To create project management system focusing 
on large contracts (from 100 million rubles) 

5. To develop and introduce library of standard 
contracts’ forms 

6. For reduction of expenses to carry out central- 
ization of functions of purchases for small 
institutions with creation of uniform purchas- 
ing services at the level of their higher bodies 
of management 

7. To provide opportunities for an independent 
assessment of efficiency of functioning of con- 
tract system 


Conclusions 


The main drawbacks of the current contract sys- 
tem in Russia are: 


e Low level of credibility to the market of public 
procurement 

e Corruption 
remains high 

e Low level of quality of service functions of a 
unified information system of public 
procurement 


level in public procurement 


In order to improve the state of arts, some 
ambitious and resolute actions should be under- 
taken, aimed at: 


e Procedure simplifications and business process 
streamlining within contract system 

e Strengthening personal of responsibility 

e Focusing on contract results during internal 
control performance 

e The fastest high-quality development and 
deployment of the Catalogue of goods, opera- 
tions and services 

e Introducing of government-wide Electronic 
shop 
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Synonyms 


Corporate asset management; Property manage- 
ment; Real estate management; Strategic asset 
management 


Definition 


Asset management includes all activities aimed 
at the maintenance and effective use of public 
assets in order to maximize societal well- 
being. In its narrower, more practical sense, 
asset management embraces acquisition plan- 
ning and the recording, maintenance, and dis- 
posal of public assets by government entities 
and enterprises. 


Introduction 


In serving their citizens, national and local gov- 
ernments are entitled to manage public assets of 
great economic and social value, including, for 
example, land, buildings, roads, natural resources, 
gold and currency reserves, and IT systems. Gov- 
ernments are also the guardians of the heritage and 
cultural assets that have to be preserved for future 
generations. This management of public assets 
has become an integral part of the broader pack- 
age of financial management reforms, aimed at 
increasing the accountability, transparency, and 
efficiency of public service provision. In line 
with privately owned enterprises, today, public 
entities quantify the value of those assets that 
can be reliably measured so as to maximize their 
return to society. Sound asset management has 
become part of the good governance agenda, 
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which seeks to control corruption, ensures greater 
governmental effectiveness and accountability, 
and provides higher regulatory quality. The main 
building blocks of effective asset management 
are (1) faithful asset measurement and reporting, 
(2) a comprehensive asset register, (3) a support- 
ive institutional and regulatory framework, and 
(4) the employment of best practices of asset 
management by government entities. Modern 
public asset management aims at embracing 
society’s main concerns, such as increasing the 
efficiency and effectiveness of asset deployment 
while respecting community needs and the 
requirements of sustainability. 


Definition and Classification of Assets 

in the Public Sector 

The Public Sector Committee of the International 
Federation of Accountants (IFAC 1995) defines 
assets as resources that can be recognized in the 
financial statements. Such resources should pos- 
sess the following fundamental characteristics: 
(1) the existence of service potential or future 
economic benefits, (2) these benefits should arise 
from past transactions (future assets cannot be 
recognized), and (3) the service potential or future 
economic benefits must be controlled by the 
reporting entity (IFAC 1995, p. 7). In the public 
sector, economic benefits, traditionally measured 
by cash flows, can be substituted for some other 
social or environmental metric indicating service 
potential, given that the primary purpose of many 
public sector assets (equipment, buildings, roads, 
etc.) is to provide services for the citizens rather 
than generate profits. 

The nature of asset management in the public 
and private sectors differs (Table 1). 

In the private sector, assets are resources 
employed in production or service provision for 
the purpose of generating profits. Typically, pri- 
vate enterprises have full ownership rights over 
their assets, including rights of sale, rent, and 
disposal. Most of these assets have well-defined 
useful lives and values. In the public sector, in 
contrast, assets are employed in the course of 
service provision, with the primary goal of satis- 
fying citizen well-being. Many asset types, 
including roads, bridges, monuments, historical 
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Asset Management, Table 1 Asset management: pub- 


lic versus private sectors 


Features of 

asset 

management | Public sector Private sector 

Purpose Maximization of Maximization of 
societal value economic and 

financial 
profitability 

Focus Optimizing Maximizing 
service potential return on assets 

Ownership Typically, Typically, private 
stewardship with ownership with 
rights restricted to | rights of sale, rent, 
control and disposal, etc. 
maintenance of 
assets 

Useful life Indefinite for Definite in most 
some assets cases 

Value Difficult or Typically well 
impossible to defined as the 
define for several | acquisition or 
asset types replacement value 

Financing Chiefly, tax Private entity 


revenues and 
revenues from 
government debt 


earnings and 
external debt and 
equity financing 


issuance 


buildings, and the equipment employed by gov- 
ernment entities, serve the citizens without gener- 
ating financial wealth. These assets are managed 
for social purposes only, and the benefits that 
accrue from their use are shared among all poten- 
tial users. In this respect, governments are not the 
ultimate owners of many types of asset but rather 
their custodians (Pallot 1992). Notwithstanding 
this, public sector assets do have significant soci- 
etal value and associated maintenance and preser- 
vation costs. 

Table 2 identifies and describes the main asset 
types employed in the public sector. 

The classification of assets in each country 
depends on the specific character of each national 
and legal context. Cross-jurisdictional differences 
may exist as to which assets can be considered 
heritage, infrastructure, or community assets. As 
Table 2 shows, public sector assets can be broadly 
classified as financial and nonfinancial assets, 
while the latter can be further broken down into 
tangible and intangible assets. 
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Asset Management, Table 2 Classification of public 
assets by nature and function 


Type Description 


Financial Cash: coins, paper currency, amounts 
on demand deposit with banks, 
checks, foreign currencies 

A right to receive cash from another 
entity or exchange financial 
instruments with another entity 


Equity instruments (securities) 


Inventories 

Plant and buildings 

Infrastructure assets (roads, bridges, 
communication networks, sea 
defenses) 

Heritage assets (monuments, 
museums, national art treasures, 
historical documents, and buildings) 
Defense assets (lands, buildings, 
airports, other facilities for military 
purposes) 

Natural resources (petroleum and 
mineral deposits, forests, fish stocks, 
water reserves, etc.) 

Community assets (assets granted to 
local authorities such as land, parks, 
historical buildings) 


Nonfinancial 
(tangible) 


Licenses 

Rights (using the radio spectrum, 
fishing, using historical events or 
personalities) 

Patents 

Software systems 

Brands, lists of customers using 
services 


Source: Based on IFAC (1995) 


Nonfinancial 
(intangible) 


Furthermore, in line with the practices of pri- 
vate enterprises, assets can be classified as current 
and noncurrent (long-term) assets. Current 
assets — for example, short-term securities and 
inventories — are consumed within a single cycle 
of service provision. Noncurrent or capital assets, 
including plants, buildings, equipment, infrastruc- 
ture, heritage assets, etc., have a longer or indef- 
inite useful life. 

Assets may also be classified as cash- 
generating and  noncash-generating assets. 
Cash-generating assets — such as financial securi- 
ties, assets held by government enterprises, and 
investment property — generate profits (cash 
inflows) in the course of their exploitation. 
Noncash-generating assets — for example, most 
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community and infrastructure assets — serve the 
citizens without generating profits. 

As Table 2 shows, many public sector assets 
are highly specialized and distinct in nature from 
other asset types. Tangible nonfinancial assets 
include heritage, infrastructure, and community 
assets, as well as natural resources. Heritage 
assets, such as historical buildings, monuments, 
archeological sites, and art collections, are ele- 
ments with great historical and cultural impor- 
tance. As part of the national heritage, they can 
be neither sold nor replaced. They have an indef- 
inite or potentially perpetual useful life and are, 
often, physically irremovable and non-tradable 
(Aversano and Christiaens 2014; Barton 2005). 
Infrastructure assets, such as roads, bridges, 
water and sewage systems, and the like, are 
defined as integrated systems that provide essen- 
tial services to the citizens. Many of these assets 
are also physically irremovable and have an indef- 
inite useful life. Being a common property, they 
are non-tradable and under the custody of the 
government (Pallot 1997). It has been suggested 
that heritage, infrastructure, and community 
assets should be treated as a separate class of 
assets in common use, managed by the govern- 
ment on behalf of the citizens (Barton 2005; 
Christiaens 2004; Pallot 1992). 


Measuring the Value of Public Assets 


The aim of the measurement of public assets is the 
objective valuation of the cost of services and of the 
operational and financial capacities of the entity in 
a way that is useful in holding that entity to account 
and for decision-making purposes. Operational 
capacity refers to the capacity of the entity to pro- 
vide the services by employing all necessary 
resources, while financial capacity refers to its abil- 
ity to fund its activities. Currently, the International 
Public Sector Accounting Standards Board 
(IPSASB) stipulates several approaches to measur- 
ing the value of assets, distinguishing between their 
entry and exit values (IPSASB  2015a, 
pp. 107-109), where the former reflect the cost of 
purchase and the latter reflect the economic bene- 
fits from the sale or future use of an asset. 
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The most common measurement basis, and 
one widely used in all jurisdictions, is the histor- 
ical cost approach, whereby assets are initially 
recorded in the financial statements at the cost 
incurred on their acquisition including possible 
transaction and installment costs. After the initial 
record, parts of this cost can be allocated as an 
expense in the form of amortization or deprecia- 
tion over the useful life of the asset. The historical 
cost of an asset is an entry-type value. The histor- 
ical cost approach is considered to be the most 
verifiable and objective and, therefore, very useful 
for holding an entity to account. However, it does 
not reflect changes in the assets’ price over time. 

An alternative basis to asset valuation involves 
current value measurements. Here there are four 
measurement bases aimed at reflecting the pre- 
vailing economic and market conditions at the 
reporting date. 

The first basis 1s market value, defined as the 
amount for which an asset could be exchanged 
between buyer and seller in an exchange transac- 
tion at the reporting date. The reliability of the 
market value approach depends on whether mar- 
kets are active and orderly, as they are in the case 
of commodities, currencies, and securities. When 
markets are not reliable and it is costly to obtain 
information, any asset purchases or sales have to 
be negotiated individually, and several possible 
prices might be agreed for a given transaction. In 
this case, the so-called fair value estimation can be 
employed, where seller and buyer agree on a value 
based on current market conditions and available 
information. 

The second current value measure, the replace- 
ment cost approach, can be defined as “the most 
economic cost required for the entity to replace 
the service potential of an asset (...) at the 
reporting date.” It includes a residual value, 
which the entity can obtain from the disposal of 
an asset (IPSASB 2015a, p. 115). The measure 
reflects the cost of replacing the service potential 
of an asset in the course of normal operations and 
takes into consideration the procurement and con- 
struction processes associated with the replace- 
ment. This basis can be useful for assessing the 
value of specialized operational assets for which 
an active market does not exist. Replacement cost, 
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moreover, is a useful measure for assessing the 
operational capacity of an entity, but it may 
require subjective and complex judgments. 

The third basis is net selling value, defined as 
“the amount that the entity can obtain from the 
sale of the asset (at the reporting date), after 
deducting the costs of sale” (IPSASB 2015a, 
p. 118). The net selling price is an exit-type 
value, and it is entity and market specific. More- 
over, it does not require an orderly, efficient 
market. It can be useful for an asset held for future 
sale after its exploitation or when there is a con- 
tractual obligation to sell an asset at below 
existing market value. 

The fourth basis is value in use, defined as “the 
present value to the entity of the asset's remaining 
service potential or ability to generate economic 
benefits if it continues to be used, and of the net 
amount that the entity will receive from its dis- 
posal at the end of its useful life” IPSASB 2015a, 
p. 119). Reporting an asset at its value in use in the 
public sector is of limited usefulness. As the mea- 
sure 1s usually derived from expected cash flows, 
it can only be applied in the case of cash- 
generating assets, if such an analysis is feasible. 

Different types of asset require different types 
of valuation. For instance, the valuation of infra- 
structure assets can be done at historical cost if 
records are available or at replacement cost. The 
valuation of heritage assets at historical cost con- 
veys little information for the users of financial 
reports and is often not feasible. Therefore, heri- 
tage assets, such as artworks, are valued in some 
jurisdictions at symbolic value because of the 
difficulties of establishing a fair valuation. In 
some countries, such as New Zealand, heritage 
assets have been valued at market values IFAC 
1995, p. 38; Tanzi and Prakash 2000). 

According to accounting conventions, non- 
current, long-term assets should be depreciated. 
This means that the part of the value of an asset 
corresponding to a period of its useful life should 
be stated as an expense, so as to reflect the loss of 
the asset value. In the public sector, not all assets 
can be depreciated as it is not always possible to 
establish their useful life. This is the case, for 
example, of some heritage and community assets 
with potentially perpetual life cycles. Overall, the 
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valuation and depreciation of heritage and infra- 
structure assets constitute one of the main chal- 
lenges in public financial reporting, and there has 
been much debate in the academic literature 
concerning their recognition and valuation 
(Aversano and Christiaens 2014; Barton 2005; 
Pallot 1992, 1997). 

IPSASB (2015b) issued specific standards 
concerning the recognition and measurement of 
certain classes of asset, including inventories 
(IPSAS 12); investment property (IPSAS 16); 
property, plant, and equipment (IPSAS 17); intan- 
gible assets (IPSAS 31); and others. It also pro- 
vides guidelines on impairment disclosure, 
distinguishing between noncash-generating and 
cash-generating assets (IPSAS 21 and 26, respec- 
tively). While not compulsory, these standards 
can serve as guidelines for national standard set- 
ters of asset disclosure and measurement. 


Financial Reporting of Public Assets 


Various financial reporting methods can be 
employed in the public sector, including cash 
basis, modified cash, modified accrual, and full 
accrual accounting. Of these methods, only full 
accrual accounting requires entities to disclose 
and depreciate the value of all their recognizable 
assets, including long-lived capital and intangible 
assets. This is important when assessing the full 
costs of government services and the management 
effectiveness of capital assets. Full accrual 
accounting provides information about capital 
assets and the long-term solvency of government 
entities (Chan 2003). 

There is an ongoing debate in the academic 
literature regarding the appropriateness of the 
full accrual basis of accounting for the public 
sector. This is partly due to the fact that for some 
types of noncash-generating assets, such as heri- 
tage, community, or infrastructure assets, it can be 
difficult at times to establish their value. Despite 
this, the full accrual method is the one 
recommended and promoted by the IPSASB, 
which considers it the most useful in terms of 
ensuring accountability and for decision-making 
purposes. Indeed, the countries that pioneered full 
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accrual reporting, including the UK, Australia, 
and New Zealand, have made significant progress 
in the registering and valuation of their fixed 
assets. 

In short, asset reporting across countries has 
yet to be harmonized with different countries 
using different approaches to value assets. Some 
assets are not recognized at all in financial state- 
ments because of valuation difficulties or because 
governments continue to use the cash or modified 
cash reporting bases. 


Public Asset Register 


One of the main requisites of efficient public 
management is the availability of a comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date register or cadastre of public 
assets. Ideally, this register should include the 
quantity, value, location, and custodians of all 
public assets in a given country. This is important 
to ensure the control of public assets, provide a 
basis for the determination of a country’s net 
worth, help the rating agencies establish national 
and regional credit rankings, and guarantee effi- 
cient asset management (Tanzi and Prakash 
2000). New Zealand, Australia, the UK, and 
France are well-known examples of countries 
with well-established, comprehensive public 
asset registers (Grubišić et al. 2009). For example, 
in 1997 the UK government launched its National 
Asset Register, which includes all fixed assets and 
fixed asset investments owned by central govern- 
ment. It also provides details about government 
acquisitions and disposals of assets (HM Treasury 
2007). In Australia, the Ministry of Finance pub- 
lishes a register of heritage assets on its website. In 
line with these centralized asset registers, local 
authorities in some countries publish community 
asset registers, indicating which assets are 
controlled by a given entity and including such 
details as asset location, condition, maintenance 
requirements, etc. 

Recent developments in IT and e-government 
have seen the use of geographical information 
systems (GIS) to support the asset management 
of local government institutions. The use of these 
management information databases allows 
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information about major infrastructure, land, and 
heritage assets to be represented spatially (Gilfoye 
and Thorpe 2004). GIS can also provide informa- 
tion about asset location, condition, and value and 
can be used to schedule effectively maintenance 
and repair work. Their value lies in their ability to 
facilitate asset management through the sharing of 
data across different agencies involved, for exam- 
ple, in the maintenance, control, and protection of 
lands, roads, bridges, parks, water and drainage 
systems, and the like. 


Institutional and Legal Framework 
of Public Asset Management 


Each country has its own institutional and legal 
framework for regulating and monitoring its pub- 
lic assets. The institutions involved in asset man- 
agement operate at different tiers of public 
authority: central government and government 
business enterprises, regional and municipal gov- 
ernment, and city council entities. Recently, in 
many countries, institutions with more complex 
forms of governance have emerged, including 
public-private enterprises, privatization funds, 
professionalized advisory bodies, etc. (Grubišić 
et al. 2009). The legal framework for asset man- 
agement is comprised of specific regulations, 
standards, and guidelines, which are drawn up 
and promulgated by government and professional 
bodies with expertise in the field of asset manage- 
ment. Asset management legislation includes a 
broad array of specific regulations and laws 
concerning land acquisition and disposal, invest- 
ment property, regimes of concession and leases, 
protection of heritage assets, property registration 
and maintenance, etc. 

To illustrate one particular national framework, 
the main government entity in charge of asset 
management in Australia is its Department of 
Finance (Department of Finance of Australia 
2016). This department acts in accordance with 
the general legislative framework as stipulated in 
the Public Governance, Performance and 
Accountability Act 2013. The Department of 
Finance is responsible for policies and regulations 
concerning land acquisition and disposal, public 
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works, the oversight and construction of domestic 
nondefense property, environmental and heritage 
assets, and the management of government 
shareholdings in business enterprises. 

Several professional units within the Depart- 
ment of Finance provide expertise in specific 
areas of public asset management. For example, 
the Committee of Public Works oversees major 
public works requiring parliamentary approval. 
The Property and Construction Division manages 
major capital work projects on behalf of the gov- 
ernment and individual government entities. The 
Business Advice Branch assists the Australian 
government in all issues concerning the manage- 
ment of its business enterprises and other com- 
mercial entities. The Heritage, Environment 
and Sustainability Services Panel, comprising 
experts from privately owned companies, pro- 
vides support for heritage and environmental 
asset management. 

The Department of Finance also regulates and 
controls the activities of the Australian govern- 
ment’s investment funds, including Future Fund, 
the Nation-building Funds, the DisabilityCare 
Australia Fund, and the Medical Research Future 
Fund. As in the majority of jurisdictions, the over- 
sight of financial assets tends to be separated 
functionally from the oversight of land, property, 
and heritage assets due to their different nature. 

The Australian National Audit Office 
(ANAO), for its part, is responsible for ensuring 
the veracity of financial reporting on asset acqui- 
sition, depreciation, and sales. It also conducts 
performance audits, aimed at demonstrating the 
effective use of assets, and promotes best prac- 
tices of asset management for government entities 
(ANAO 2010). 

Regional and local governments may also 
implement their own asset management policies. 
For instance, in Australia, the state of Victoria’s 
Department of Treasury and Finance has drafted 
the Asset Management Accountability Frame- 
work, which regulates the practices of local agen- 
cies accountable to the state government 
(Department of Treasury and Finance 2016). 

In addition to the government entities, profes- 
sional associations and consulting firms may be 
engaged to promote the worldwide diffusion of 
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benchmark practices of asset management. For 
example, the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors, with its headquarters in London, a profes- 
sional organization that certifies professionals in 
the land, property, and construction sectors, issues 
guidelines on best public sector asset management 
practices (RICS 2008). Similarly, not-for-profit, 
watchdog organizations may be engaged in the 
control of public asset management. 


Best Practices of Asset Management 
in Government Entities 


Government entities operating at different tiers of 
public authority are responsible for asset manage- 
ment to ensure the efficient delivery of their pro- 
grams and projects. Benchmark asset 
management practices reflect the principles of 
good governance, applicable in many countries, 
including control of corruption, governmental 
effectiveness, accountability, and transparency 
(Kaufmann et al. 1999). In particular, asset man- 
agement seeks to prevent the misappropriation or 
misuse of public assets, to ensure their most effec- 
tive use and to provide complete and faithful 
information on asset decisions to the general 
public. 

The best practices of public sector asset man- 
agement in many countries have the following 
features in common. First, asset management 
forms an integral part of the organizational and 
strategic management of an entity and is under- 
taken in accordance with the entity’s goals and 
capacities. Second, a life-cycle costing approach 
is adopted when the potential of assets is assessed, 
and entities devise their asset management plans 
and strategies. Third, the importance of perfor- 
mance assessment in asset management is empha- 
sized, including the estimation of social and 
environmental outcomes. Fourth, strong control 
is exercised, and accountability mechanisms are 
employed when taking decisions concerning asset 
acquisition and disposal. 

While asset management procedures are spe- 
cific to each jurisdiction and entity, Fig. 1 provides 
a generic picture of public asset management pro- 
cesses at the government entity level. 
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A community’s needs and a government’s 
mandate influence an entity’s decisions 
concerning the programs and projects required 
for the provision of services. Operating within its 
designated budget and adhering to its strategic 
objectives, an entity defines specific programs 
and projects together with their corresponding 
objectives and measurable outcomes. 

As a part of its resource planning, the entity 
reviews its asset portfolio so as to define the most 
economic and sustainable mix of resources to carry 
out its projects. At this stage of asset management, 
an entity analyzes whether the functional or oper- 
ational capacity of the assets available meets the 
project requirements. It may also conduct a cost- 
benefit analysis of alternative asset deployment 
schemes (1.e., ownership, leasing, or outsourcing) 
and undertake a risk analysis to assess possible 
changes in the asset’s working conditions. 


External environment (citizens' needs & 
goverment mandate) 


Entity's strategic planning of service/goods 
provision 


Strategic asset management 
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The outcomes of these analyses can impact the 
tactical and operational levels of asset manage- 
ment, where the so-called life-cycle costing 
approach to asset valuation can be employed. 
Life-cycle costing involves tracking the total 
cost of an asset over its useful life, including 
costs of acquisition, operation, maintenance, and 
disposal. The approach is applicable to tangible 
assets with long life cycles, such as buildings, 
equipment, vehicles, and the like. The total cost 
of exploiting these assets often exceeds their 
acquisition value since many require additional 
resources for implementing possible repairs, 
ongoing maintenance, upgrading, and meeting 
costs of disposal. These costs may also include 
the costs of materials and consumables, spare 
parts, specialized labor, and the like. The follow- 
ing formula (Fig. 2) shows the value of an asset 
under the life-cycle approach. 


e citizens' needs and expectations 
e government policies and regulations 


e defining project and program objectives 
e defining resources needed 


e optimal assets portfolio 
e risk&scenario analysis 


e acquisition plan 


Tactical and and operational asset e operations plan 
rll © maintenance plan 


disposal plan 


e compliance with accounting and legal 


Review and evaluation 


standards 


e evaluation of efficiency and effectiveness 


Asset Management, Fig. 1 Framework for asset management in public entities (Source: Own elaboration) 
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costs 
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costs 









+| maintenance 
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Disposal Residual 


cost 


operating 


value 
costs 





Asset Management, Fig. 2 Life-cycle cost of an asset (Source: Adapted from ANAO (2001)) 
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In practice, future costs may be difficult to 
estimate since the useful life of some assets can 
be very long. The discounting of future costs is 
required, as is the correction for inflation, where 
applicable. For cash-generating investments, the 
net present value can be determined. 

The life-cycle costing approach ranges from 
the drawing up of tables to illustrate the projected 
annual life-cycle costs of specific assets to more 
sophisticated methods of estimation using proba- 
bilistic modeling or scenario analysis. Based on its 
life-cycle cost appraisals, an entity can draw up 
operational, maintenance, and disposal plans, 
including a list of specific actions, their timing, 
and responsibilities. Due to the specific nature of 
some operational assets, tactical and operational 
asset management requires broad expertise in pro- 
curement, engineering, logistics, ecology, and 
human resource management. Future expenditure 
on asset acquisition, utilization, maintenance, and 
disposal is reported in an entity’s budget, ensuring 
that the entity has sufficient funds to meet future 
payments. 

In addition to complying with the operational 
side of asset management, an entity must ensure 
compliance with accounting and recording stan- 
dards and the legal practices of its jurisdiction. In 
most jurisdictions, significant future capital 
investments, included in capital budgets, need 
the approval of a corresponding ministry and/or 
parliament. Depending on the capital investment 
project, special manuals and codes of practices are 
drawn up to assist public servants in asset man- 
agement related to infrastructure, energy, heritage, 
IT, and other domains. National accounting stan- 
dards provide the bases for recording asset values, 
depreciation, and impairment. 

An important part of asset management 
involves the ongoing review of asset deployment 
and the assessment of asset effectiveness. For this 
purpose, performance indicators can be employed 
at various stages of asset management. Such indi- 
cators can assist managers in selecting an optimal 
portfolio of assets, providing them with informa- 
tion about the functional and operational charac- 
teristics of assets. Performance indicators can also 
be used during program evaluation, providing 
inputs for cost-outcome or cost-effectiveness 
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analyses. Entities also include performance infor- 
mation when reporting to their supervisory bodies 
and to the general public for purposes of 
accountability. 

In short, asset management in government 
entities 1s a multifaceted process that underpins 
the specific projects and programs these entities 
implement so as to meet their planned outcomes 
and goals. Asset management includes, therefore, 
the selection of an optimal portfolio of assets, the 
identification of the complete life-cycle costs of 
noncurrent assets, and financial and performance 
reporting in strict compliance with available codes 
of practice and regulations. 


Conclusion 


Asset management in the public sector involves 
all those activities designed to preserve and man- 
age public assets effectively, with the objective of 
maximizing societal well-being. Faithful asset 
measurement and reporting, a comprehensive 
asset register, a Supportive institutional and regu- 
latory framework, and the employment of best 
practices of asset management by government 
entities constitute the building blocks of sound 
asset management. 

Public assets are government-controlled 
resources, the result of past transactions, that 
have service potential or which are capable of 
delivering future economic benefits. Assets in 
the public sector are employed mainly for the 
societal purpose of satisfying citizen needs, as 
opposed to generating profits, as is their aim in 
the private sector. Some public assets, in particular 
heritage and infrastructure assets, are quite distinct 
from other asset types in that they are unique, 
irreplaceable, and physically irremovable, they 
have an indefinite useful life, and the benefits that 
accrue from their use are shared by the community. 

Assets can be valued in variety of ways, 
including the historical cost approach — the most 
frequently adopted — and a number of current 
value measures, which include the market value, 
the replacement cost, the net selling value, and the 
value in use. Different asset types require different 
methods and national standard setters, and the 
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International Public Sector Accounting Standards 
Board has developed specific standards for their 
recognition and measurement. Notwithstanding 
this, there has been considerable debate among 
standard setters and academics concerning the 
valuation and recognition, in particular, of heri- 
tage and infrastructure assets. 

Full accrual accounting provides the most 
comprehensive reporting coverage for the asset 
types employed by government entities. It is the 
only reporting regime that requires the disclosure 
of long-lived capital and intangible assets, as well 
as their depreciation over their useful life. While it 
is considered the best method for decision-making 
purposes and for ensuring accountability, there 
continues to be much debate in the literature 
given the difficulty in establishing the value of 
heritage and infrastructure assets and a fair rate 
of depreciation for them. 

A comprehensive register of public assets is 
essential for sound asset management. These reg- 
isters are compiled at both central and local gov- 
ernment levels and include information on asset 
location, value and condition, and details of the 
controlling entity. Some authorities today employ 
geographical information systems to spatially rep- 
resent information about major infrastructure, 
land, and heritage assets and to facilitate their 
maintenance and preservation. 

Various institutions from different tiers of pub- 
lic authority, including ministries of finance 
(or similar entities), public property committees, 
professional bodies, and audit offices, develop the 
legal rules and codes of practice that regulate asset 
management in their respective jurisdictions. 
Usually, all major infrastructure projects involv- 
ing asset construction and acquisition are subject 
to parliamentary scrutiny and approval. Asset 
management regulations, specific to each jurisdic- 
tion, provide a legal framework for decisions 
concerning land acquisition and disposal, invest- 
ment property, regimes of concession and leases, 
the preservation of heritage and community 
assets, etc. 

Best practices of asset management in govern- 
ment entities adhere to principles of good gover- 
nance. They are aimed at the prevention of 
corruption, promoting effective asset use and 
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ensuring transparency in the acquisition and dis- 
posal of assets. Asset management practices are 
tailored to the needs of specific projects and pro- 
grams that entities adopt in seeking to meet their 
strategic objectives and outcomes. Asset manage- 
ment includes the selection of an optimal portfolio 
of assets; the appraisal of the complete life-cycle 
costs of capital assets; planning the acquisition, 
maintenance, and disposal of assets; and under- 
taking performance evaluation and financial 
reporting in compliance with national legislation 
and codes of practice. 
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Capital Budgeting 
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Synonyms 


Audit; Checking; 
Review; Verification 


Examination; Inspection; 


Auditing 
Definition 


An official examination and inspection of finan- 
cial accounts and records. 

A systematic process which aims to obtain 
enough appropriate evidence that state organiza- 
tions are complying with the law (compliance 
audit) and that they present their financial infor- 
mation in accordance with the accounting princi- 
ples and standards that apply to them (financial 
audit). 

An independent, objective and systematic 
review of an organization, program, activity or 
public function whose aim is to assess the level 
of economy, efficiency and effectiveness reached 
in the use of available resources (performance 
audit). 


Introduction 


The Lima Declaration of Guidelines on Auditing 
Precepts states in Article 1 that “The concept and 
establishment of audit is inherent in public finan- 
cial administration as the management of public 
funds represents a trust. Audit is not an end in 
itself but an indispensable part of a regulatory 
system whose aim is to reveal deviations from 
accepted standards and violations of the princi- 
ples of legality, efficiency, effectiveness and econ- 
omy of financial management early enough to 
make it possible to take corrective action in indi- 
vidual cases, to make those accountable accept 
responsibility, to obtain compensation, or to take 
steps to prevent -or at least render more difficult- 
such breaches.” 

Audit is a cornerstone of good public sector 
governance (Goodson et al. 2012). Public sector 
auditing is a systematic process aimed at gather- 
ing the right amount of relevant evidence that 
state bodies are complying with their legal obli- 
gations, that they have presented their financial 
information in accordance with applicable 
accounting principles and standards, that they 
manage their resources economically and effi- 
ciently, and that they meet the objectives and 
goals set out in their plans and programs 
(Fuentes 2013). 
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A systematic process of pre-established assess- 
ment and control practices needs to be developed. 
Audit work requires prior planning and prepara- 
tion of methods and procedures which are to be 
carried out. 

Auditors should gather the right amount of 
relevant evidence concerning legal compliance 
by undertaking and assessing any audit test 
which they regard as necessary and which will 
vary depending on the type of audit involved. 

In general, auditors, within their own sphere of 
responsibility, should ensure that public sector- 
dependent bodies comply with current law, that 
financial statements accurately reflect their finan- 
cial situation and that resource management cor- 
responds with principles of economy, efficiency 
and effectiveness. As well as traditional audit 
objectives, such as expenditure control and verifi- 
cation of financial statements, the last few decades 
have seen the inclusion of the public funds man- 
agement objective, known as the performance 
audit. This aims to assess whether the body 
concerned has been able to reduce costs and 
whether it has improved the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness with which it manages its services. 

In order to achieve all of this, controlling bod- 
ies apply a set of public sector auditing principles 
and standards which have been issued by different 
international institutions and adapted to each 
country in its domestic legislation. 

This entry in the Global Encyclopedia gives a 
general perspective of public sector auditing in 
Europe by describing different types of audit 
and the structure and functions of auditing bod- 
ies and those institutions responsible for stan- 
dardizing audit practices. Furthermore, it 
describes principles and standards which regu- 
late internal and external public auditing, and 
also includes regulations concerning private sec- 
tor auditing, since it also has an influence on 
public audit. 


Types of Public Sector Audit 
Depending on their purpose, public sector audits 


may be classified as financial, performance or 
compliance audits. 
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Financial Audit 

These types of audit attempt to determine whether 
the audited body’s financial statements are pre- 
sented according to the regulatory framework 
governing the issuing of financial information. 

The reference frameworks for issuing financial 
information are the International Public Sector 
Accounting Regulations (IPSAS), the Interna- 
tional Financial Information Regulations (IFRS), 
or other national or international frameworks 
related to financial information for use in the 
public sector. 

The audit of financial statements aims to reveal 
as far as possible whether the most important 
aspects of financial statements have been drawn 
up according to the financial information refer- 
ence framework applicable to them. It should 
also point out whether statements are reasonably 
presented and provide a true and fair perspective 
in accordance with their framework and do not 
contain major errors attributable to fraud or over- 
sight. In this context, the auditor may issue a 
clean, or unqualified, opinion and thus increase 
the degree of confidence of any future users of the 
financial statements. 

Public sector financial statements usually 
involves a statement of financial position, a state- 
ment of financial performance, a statement of 
changes in net assets/equity, a cash flow state- 
ment, a comparison of budget and actual amounts, 
and notes, all of which include a summary of 
accounting policies and other explanatory infor- 
mation. An example of this can be seen in the 
following extract from the report to the Public 
Accounts Committee on the audit of the Danish 
government accounts for 2014 (Rigsrevisionen 
2015): 


Rigsrevisionen has audited the Danish government 
accounts for 2014. The audit included an examina- 
tion of the completeness of the accounts and a 
comparison of appropriations against the account- 
ing figures. 

We have audited the revenue, expenses and 
appropriations of the departments referred to in 
sections 5-29 in the main part of the government 
accounts (summaries, statements of appropriations 
and accounts, balance sheet specifications and 
inventories) and in the part of the government 
accounts where individual items in the accounts 
and settlement of appropriations are specified. We 
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have also audited sections 35-38 and 40-42 of the 
government accounts. 

Moreover, we have reviewed the departments’ 
explanations of the variances between accounting 
and appropriation figures that appear from the 
annual reports for 2014 prepared by the government 
agencies and bodies under the respective 
departments. 


As well as the traditional audit of financial 
statements, a financial audit may have as its objec- 
tive the accounts and other financial reports 
pertaining to the state or to state organizations: 
budgets or sections of budgets, allocation and 
other decisions taken concerning resource appro- 
priation and application, public policy, programs 
or activities, areas of responsibility, income and 
payment categories, or assets and liabilities. 
The following is another example from the report 
to the Danish Public Accounts committee 
(Rigsrevisionen 2015): 

The audit also included EU funds in Denmark. 

Denmark receives funds from the EU and settles 

duties, levies, VAT and GNI contributions to the 

EU’s own resources every year. EU revenues and 

expenses are significant and have the attention of 

the European Commission as well as the European 

Parliament. Rigsrevisionen therefore issues an 


opinion on the audit of EU funds in Denmark, 
which can be found in chapter six of this report. 


Performance Audit 

This is an independent, objective and systematic 
review of an organization, program, activity or 
public function whose aim is to assess the level 
of economy, efficiency and effectiveness reached 
in the use of available resources, to detect possible 
deficiencies and to make appropriate proposals to 
management in order to correct these deficiencies 
in accordance with general principles of good 
management. 

A performance audit supplies fresh informa- 
tion, knowledge or value as it provides new 
analytical perspectives, makes existing infor- 
mation more accessible to interested parties, 
and puts forward an independent viewpoint 
on the basis of audit findings. Furthermore, 
its recommendations are based on analysis of 
audit results, which facilitates decision-making 
or the start of corrective procedures by those 
responsible. 
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The aims of a performance audit may be 
related to one or a number of entities or to an 
identifiable group of actions, systems, opera- 
tions, programs or activities, always conforming 
to principles of economy, efficiency and 
effectiveness. 


e The principle of economy refers to the condi- 
tions under which financial, human and mate- 
rial resources are acquired (time, costs, 
quantity and quality). It entails resource attain- 
ment at minimum cost with easy availability 
and the right quantity and quality at the best 
price. 

e The principle of effectiveness refers to the 
extent to which predicted objectives and results 
have been reached. 

e The principle of efficiency refers to the rela- 
tionship between resources used and the results 
(products), in terms of quantity, quality and 
opportunity. 


The following is an example from the Office of 
the Auditor General's investigation of Norwegian 
development aid to the health sector in Malawi 
(Riksrevisjonen 2013): 


The objective of the audit was to assess the attain- 
ment of targets for Norwegian health inputs in 
Malawi, and the public administration's follow-up 
and overview of the use of the funds. Another 
objective was to take a look at the degree to which 
human resources, medicines, supplies and funds for 
equipment and infrastructure reach hospitals and 
health centers. 


Sometimes the audit’s aim does not link the 
three principles together and attempts to verify 
whether the results obtained by the audited 
body have reached pre-established objectives 
(effectiveness audit) or whether it is using its 
resources economically and efficiently (economy 
and efficiency audit). 

The performance audit is also known as the 
“value-for-money audit”. 


Compliance Audit 

This aims to verify whether all major aspects of 
actions, operations and management procedures 
have been carried out in compliance with the 
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relevant authority that runs the audited body. 
Authority may include rules, laws and regulations, 
budgetary decisions, policies and codes or princi- 
ples that regulate the public sector and its 
employees. 

The main focus of a compliance audit is on 
compliance with formal criteria such as laws, 
regulations and agreements. It may, however, 
aim to verify abidance of general principles that 
regulate a healthy financial administration and 
the behavior of civil servants. Such principles 
could be those which are generally accepted or 
national or international ones related to good 
practice, for example, the following extract 
from “The Audit concerning state sector hiring 
carried out in the 2012 financial year” (Tribunal 
de Cuentas 2015): 

Verify compliance with the obligation to provide 

the Audit Office (Tribunal de Cuentas) with the 

documentation established by law or public regula- 
tions concerning the requirement to present the 

Audit Office with contract details and the relation- 

ship between contracts and collective agreements in 

the state sector. And analyze the drafting and 


awarding of contracts and their subjection to 
existing law. 


A compliance audit may be undertaken either 
independently or together with a financial and 
performance audit. Any audit which includes all 
three types is known as an integrated audit. 
A regularity audit is that which involves a finan- 
cial and compliance audit. 

Similarly, and depending on their purpose, 
other audits can be carried out; for instance qual- 
ity, environmental, systems and IT, information, 
security, management and privatization audits 
among others. 


Other Kinds of Public Auditing 

As well as the three types mentioned above, there 
are other public administration supervisory and 
audit categories based on the auditing bodies’ 
status, scope, audit frequency, time of audit and 
mandate. 


e Status 
— Internal audit. Undertaken by the public 
body itself or by state-run organizations 


Sc 
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and aimed at verifying different procedures 
and systems in order to analyze anomalies 
and propose improvements. 

External audit. Undertaken by independent 
organisms. For public administrations there 
may be several kinds — those carried out by 
Supreme Audit Institutions (SAIs), by 
Regional Audit Institutions (RAIs) and by 
external private firms. 


ope 


Partial or limited. Involves checking and 
analyzing specific aspects so as to be able 
to give a particular opinion. 

Global auditing. Its scope is determined by 
the type of audit being undertaken. It will, 
nevertheless, always cover the audited area 
fully and globally. 


Frequency 


Constant monitoring. This is carried out 
permanently throughout the year. Such fre- 
quency is more common in internal control 
given that external audits need to base their 
assessments on completed actions. 
Recurring. This is repeated cyclically, for 
instance, annually. 

Occasional. This type of control takes place 
when an audit is used to clarify problematic 
situations or when audit costs prevent it 
from being done annually. 


Time of Audit 


Pre-audit. This is undertaken before com- 
pletion of the action under review. 
Concurrent audit. It takes place at the same 
time as the action being monitored is 
brought to an end. 

Post or a posteriori audit. This is done once 
an action has finished or a financial state- 
ment drawn up. In this case the term “audit” 
can be applied in its true sense. 


Depending on the origin of the mandate of 
the SAIs 


Imperative: Undertaken because it is legally 
required. 

Selective or optional: Undertaken at the 
behest of the controlling body itself, the 
auditing body or at the request of the 
audited entity or parliament, when legisla- 
tion requires it. 
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Public Sector Auditing Bodies. 
Organization and Functions 


Internationally, there are no public sector moni- 
toring bodies as such; rather, there are organiza- 
tions dedicated to standardization of audit 
practice, specifically the International Federation 
of Accountants (IFAC), the International Organi- 
zation of Supreme Audit Institutions INTOSAI) 
and the Institute of Internal Auditors (IIA). In 
Europe, the European Court of Auditors (ECA) 
and the Internal Audit Service (IAS) are responsi- 
ble for monitoring in the European Union (EU). 
At national, regional and local level the most 
representative bodies are SAIs and RAIs but this 
depends largely on the country concerned as it is 
difficult to generalize about the nature of public 
sector internal auditing, internal control institu- 
tions or top managers. 

At European, national, regional and local 
levels there are organizations which do not estab- 
lish standards or undertake public sector audits. 
Generally speaking, these bodies are made up of 
professional people or institutions that do internal 
and external auditing of different organizations in 
order to orient them professionally and to foster 
cooperation among members and the sharing of 
experiences. This is the case with the European 
Organization of Regional External Public Finance 
Audit Institutions (EURORAI, the European 
Organization of Supreme Audit Institutions 
(EUROSAI, the European Confederation of 
Institutes of Internal Auditing (ECIIA) and the 
National Institutes of Internal Auditing. 

Given their relevance in both the standardiza- 
tion area and in that of public sector control, the 
structure and functions of some of the above- 
mentioned institutions will be analyzed next. 


INTOSAI 

The INTOSAI is a professional, autonomous, 
independent, apolitical and international body 
which represents SAIs belonging to United 
Nations (UN) member countries. It is a forum 
which allows government auditors from all over 
the world to debate matters of mutual interest and 
also to keep up to date with the latest auditing 
trends and other applicable standards and better 
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practice. The INTOSAI was founded in 1953 at 
the first congress held in Cuba. Its headquarters 
are in Vienna and it has 197 SAI members, all 
belonging to the UN (INTOSAI 2007, 2013a). 

During its more than 60 years of existence 
INTOSAI has become a fundamental strategic 
organization, fostering independent and efficient 
SAIs which, through their technical capacity and 
competence, help governments to improve trans- 
parency and accountability, retain credibility, fight 
corruption, reinforce public confidence and, ulti- 
mately, improve how public funds are used 
(INTOSAI 2013a). 

Various major milestones stand out in the 
INTOSAI’s recent and past history: 


e The Lima Declaration of Guidelines of 
Auditing Precepts from 1977 and the Mexico 
Declaration on the Independence of SAIs from 
2007 comprise the Magna Carta of external 
government auditing and define the premises 
for SAIs to be independent and efficient in their 
practices. 

e The INTOSAI Development Initiative (IDI). 
This was created in 1986 and its aim is to 
improve the institutional capacity of SAIs in 
developing countries by implementing training 
programs for public sector auditors so they will 
be able to contribute to improvements in trans- 
parency and accountability. 

e The First INTOSAI Strategic Plan 
(2005-2010) was a response to the demand 
for the organization to have a strategic focus. 
Its application has entailed the drawing up and 
adopting of appropriate professional standards, 
the strengthening of SAI professional and insti- 
tutional capacity through the Capacity Build- 
ing Committee, capacity building projects, and 
voluntary peer review programs which allow 
best practices to be identified in order to 
improve audit quality. The plan has also 
brought about a communication strategy 
which has improved both internal and external 
reporting, as well as an international organiza- 
tion model to guarantee economy, efficiency 
and effectiveness. 

e The South Africa Declaration on the Interna- 
tional Standards of SAIs from 2010 which calls 
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for SAIs to use International Standards of 
Supreme Audit Institutions (ISSAIs) as a ref- 
erence framework for public sector auditing 
and as a means of assessing their own perfor- 
mance. ISSAIs should be implemented 
according to SAI mandates and national laws 
and should be publicized at a global, national 
and regional level. 

e UN Resolution A/66/228: “Promoting and fos- 
tering the efficiency, accountability, effective- 
ness and transparency of public administration 
by strengthening supreme audit institutions”. 
This acknowledges the role SAIs play in pro- 
moting these areas of the state in an interna- 
tional context, outside the confines of 
INTOSAI. 


In order to undertake all its activities the 
INTOSAT has the following institutions at its dis- 
posal (INTOSAI 2007, 2013a): 


e The International Congress of Supreme 
Audit Institutions (INCOSAI) is the highest 
body, comprising both full and associate 
members and it meets every 3 years to 
share ideas and experiences, discuss topics 
of common interest and approve recommen- 
dations aimed at improving public adminis- 
tration accountability. It also has powers 
related to the structure, management and 
supervision of the INTOSAI. INCOSAT is 
where international auditing standards are 
approved and endorsed. 

e The Governing Board comprises 18 members 
who meet annually in order to provide guide- 
lines, governance and continuity between con- 
gresses. So as to ensure a balanced 
representation of all INTOSAI member states, 
at least one member of each regional group and 
each SAI model is guaranteed a place on the 
committee. Some of its functions entail the 
approval of annual and tri-annual budgets, 
determining which SAIs can be part of the 
INTOSAI, and reviewing and approving the 
annual report, which includes the audited 
financial statements for the calendar year 
ended with comparative statements for the pre- 
ceding 2 years. 
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e General Secretariat. Its director is the president 
of the Audit Office of Austria, where the 
INTOSAI has its headquarters. The director 
has executive and attendance functions in 
keeping with this type of organization. 

e Regional Working Groups promote INTOSAI 
goals at a regional level, giving its members 
the chance to focus on topics which are specific 
to their area. There are seven Regional 
Working Groups: Organization of Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean Supreme Audit Institutions 
(OLACEFS), African Organization of 
Supreme Audit Institutions (AFROSAI), Arab 
Organization of Supreme Audit Institutions 
(ARABOSAIT), Asian Organization of 
Supreme Audit Institutions (ASOSAD), Pacific 
Association of Supreme Audit Institutions 
(PASAT), Caribbean Organization of Supreme 
Audit Institutions (CAROSAI), and 
EUROSAI. 


The INTOSAI’s technical work is carried out 
by committees, working groups, task forces and 
project groups which help to provide a regional 
balance and reflect different SAI models and 
approaches. Their work is published in the Inter- 
national Journal of Government Auditing, the 
INTOSAT’s official bulletin for fostering govern- 
ment auditing procedure and techniques 
(INTOSAI 2013a). 


Institute of Internal Auditors 

The IIA, founded in the United States in 1941, is 
an international organization comprising internal 
auditors from all over the world. It provides them 
with standards and guidance on professional prac- 
tices, certification programs, training and forums 
where information and experience are shared. It 
has 180,000 members from 190 countries. 

The Institute is managed by a Board of Direc- 
tors and it has a number of standing committees 
which develop and implement programs aimed at 
achieving ITA goals and objectives. 

The national institutes of internal auditing in 
Europe come together in the ECIIA, together with 
some non-European countries from the Mediter- 
ranean basin. Its function is to improve corporate 
governance through the promotion of professional 
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internal audit practices. It is governed and man- 
aged by the General Assembly Audit Committee 
and the Governing Board. 

In the regional and linguistic areas, institutions 
which stand out are: the Asian Confederation of 
Institutes of Internal Auditors (ACIIA), the 
Federación Latinoamericana de Auditores 
Internos (FLAI), the African Federation of Insti- 
tutes of Internal Auditors (AFIIA), and the Union 
Francophone de |’ Audit Interne. 


European Courts of Auditors 

The ECA was set up in 1977 by virtue of the 
Treaty of Brussels and it began to function that 
same year. The 1999 Treaty of Amsterdam 
bestowed on it the category of UE institution at 
the same level as the European Parliament or 
European Commission. It is a collegiate body 
comprising 28 members, one for each EU member 
state. It is divided into five departments, each of 
which is responsible for, on the one hand, 
adopting special reports, specific annual reports 
and legal rulings and, on the other hand, for pre- 
paring annual reports on the EU budget and Euro- 
pean Development Funds for their adoption by the 
ECA’s plenary session. 

The ECA is responsible for external auditing of 
the EU. Its job is to verify that community funds 
have been correctly accounted for and have been 
obtained and spent in accordance with the regula- 
tions in force and with the principles of good 
financial management: economy, efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

The ECA, as an independent auditing institu- 
tion and SAI, has several functions in the EU: 
contributing to the improvement of financial 
management, fostering transparency and 
accountability to its citizens regarding commu- 
nity funds, providing politicians and citizens 
with reports and rulings, applying international 
auditing standards and cooperating closely with 
member state SAIs which monitor European 
funds managed and used by individual national 
governments. 

The ECA carries out its activities in conformity 
with international auditing standards. In order to 
do so effectively it has put into place long-term 
plans which define its strategy and annual plans 
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which specify the activities it is going to under- 
take over the financial year. 

It does three types of audits — financial, com- 
pliance and management. The ECA’s Statement of 
Assurance, one of the most important audits it 
carries out, is an annual financial and compliance 
audit by virtue of which the court audits the reli- 
ability and regularity of underlying financial oper- 
ations in the EU. It is published in the ECA’s 
annual report as part of its output, along with 
specific and special annual reports, opinions on 
proposed legislation and general analysis. 


Internal Audit Service 

Set up on 11 April 2000, the IAS is a basic part of 
the internal auditing system of the EU and EU 
agencies. 

The IAS is presided over by the Vice-President 
of the Commission responsible for better regula- 
tion, inter-institutional relations, the rule of law 
and the charter of fundamental rights. It is broken 
down into three directorates which are responsible 
for assessment and the issuing of opinions on 
internal control system quality and operation in 
the Commission’s departments and organizations 
and in EU Agencies, executive agencies and other 
autonomous bodies which receive funds from the 
EU’s budget (European Commission 2015). 

The IAS works in conformity with IIA inter- 
national professional standards and is accountable 
to the Audit Progress Committee (APC). The IAS 
reports to the APC on audit results and recom- 
mendations it has made, as well as providing an 
overall opinion on the Commission’s financial 
management and on compliance with its annual 
auditing plan (European Commission 2015). 

At European level, there are other organiza- 
tions like EUROSAI, the EURORAI or the 
ECHA which, although they do not aim to set 
auditing standards, they do promote the sharing 
of information and audit experience, inform their 
members of current legislation and work towards 
terminology standardization so as to bring about 
public auditing uniformity. 


Supreme Audit Institutions 
These are public state institutions (or belonging 
to a supranational organization) which 
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independently — with or without judicial respon- 
sibility — and in accordance with laws or other 
formal state or supranational organization regula- 
tions exercise the maximum financial control 
function of said states or supranational organiza- 
tions, whatever their designation, formation or 
organization (INTOSAI 2007). 

In Europe there are at least three types of SAT: 
the Napoleonic model, the Westminster model, 
and the Board system (Dye and Stapenhurst 
1998; Garcia 2005; National Audit Office 2005; 
Wang and Rakner 2005). 


e Napoleonic Model (or Court of Accounts Sys- 
tem). SAIs have both judicial and administra- 
tive authority, are part of the judicial system 
and are independent from legislative and exec- 
utive branches. This system is directed more 
towards compliance audits and less so towards 
performance audits given that their staff is 
largely made up of lawyers and magistrates. It 
is a model used by the Latin countries of 
Europe (France, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy and Greece). Additionally, they have an 
advisory function and may also pass judgment 
on likely irregularities arising from public fund 
mismanagement. 

e Westminster Model. Also known as the Anglo 
Saxon or Parliamentary Model, it can be found 
in the SAIs of the United Kingdom, Hungary, 
Malta, Poland, Ireland, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Estonia, Cyprus, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
The SAI is overseen by the Auditor General, 
who regularly presents to parliament reports, 
produced by professional auditors and techni- 
cal experts, on financial statements and perfor- 
mance of government entities. Unlike the 
Napoleonic model, the emphasis here is on 
financial and performance audits, with less 
focus on compliance. These SAIs also act as 
parliamentary advisors and do not have a judi- 
cial function, although they do report irregu- 
larities detected while in the course of their 
work. In this system, the SAI is a key feature 
of parliamentary control and has a close rela- 
tionship with parliamentary committees. 

e Board System. This is similar to the Westmin- 
ster model but with a collegiate structure. The 
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German SAI, for example, has a three-member 
board, including the chairperson. Other coun- 
tries using this system are The Netherlands, 
Slovakia, the Czech Republic, Norway and 
Sweden. 


Not all European SAIs fit exactly into these 
models, but they do get close. In general, legal, 
financial, political, cultural and social contexts 
influence SAI structure. Other aspects such as 
president or auditor-general affiliation to certain 
political parties, appointment procedures, 
resource allocation, the type and role of staff 
members, the kind of bodies they audit, the kind 
of audit or the way they report results to recipients 
also have a bearing on structure. 

In order to be effective, however, all of them 
need organizational independence or autonomy 
from other branches of government, a formal and 
clear mandate established by their constitution or 
statutes, adequate funding, facilities and staff to 
guarantee quality work, unlimited access to all the 
information they might need while working and 
adhesion to professional audit standards promul- 
gated by INTOSAI or other international bodies 
which issue standards (Dye and Stapenhurst 1998). 


Regional Audit Institutions 

In some European countries financial monitoring 
of regional and local government bodies is carried 
out by RAIs. 

Like SAIs, RAIs differ from one country to 
another or even from one region to another. Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Rus- 
sia and Switzerland are examples of countries 
with regional and local public sector financial 
control institutions. Their scope of audit activity 
varies, however, in terms of audit objectives, rela- 
tionships with other audit institutions, recipients 
and reporting of their work or the way physical 
and human resources are allocated. This is largely 
due to the diversity of their constitutional or 
regional structures (EURORAI 2004). 

Likewise, not all regions within a state, Spain 
or Russia for example, have control institutions. 
In some countries like France or Germany control 
institutions do local body auditing and not exclu- 
sively at regional level. Others, in Austria, Russia 
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and Switzerland, do not undertake external con- 
trol of public finances since they are regarded as 
internal control bodies (EURORAI 2004). 

RAIs are grouped together under the umbrella 
organization known as the EURORAI. It is made 
up of RAIs from 15 countries and promotes coop- 
eration among RAIs as well as the sharing of 
knowledge and experience of auditing public 
income and expenses so as to guarantee better 
use public finances in local and regional sectors 
(EURORAI 2001). 

EURORAI is organized firstly through its 
highest authority, the General Assembly, which 
is made up of the chairpersons of RAI members 
and also through its Management Committee 
and General Secretariat. It is funded by members’ 
fees and other forms of income such as subsidies, 
donations and earnings arising from the sales of its 
publications and other activities it is involved in. 


Principles of Public Sector Auditing 


The principles that govern any activity have a 
basis which should be respected. In the context 
of public sector auditing, its principles are 
regarded as the main ideas that influence how 
auditing practice is carried out. Auditing stan- 
dards are the rules that should be followed in 
order to put auditing principles into practice. 

The INTOSAI establishes in ISSAI 100 the 
principles applicable to all public sector audit 
engagement, whatever its form or context. Public 
sector auditing principles can be classified as gen- 
eral principles and as principles related to the audit 
process (see Fig. 1). 

General principles are those related to auditors 
themselves; they involve ethics and indepen- 
dence, professional judgment, due care and skep- 
ticism, work quality and audit team management 
and skills. They also cover certain matters that 
auditors should consider before starting an audit 
and while it is being carried out — audit risk, 
materiality, documentation and communication. 


e Ethics and Independence. Ethical principles 
should be part of an auditor’s professional 
behavior and the auditor should have an 
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independent, objective attitude towards the 
entity being audited and other external 
special-interest groups. 

Professional Judgment, Due Care, and Skepti- 
cism. An auditor’s professional conduct 
entails the use of knowledge, skills and collec- 
tive experience during the audit process 
(professional judgment). Auditor conduct also 
calls for careful planning and carrying out of 
audits (due care) as well as professional 
detachment and an alert attitude as to whether 
evidence which comes to light during an audit 
is appropriate and sufficient (skepticism). 
Quality Control. This refers to the use of qual- 
ity control systems in order to guarantee, on the 
one hand, that auditors are complying with 
professional standards and applicable legal 
requirements; on the other hand that the reports 
they produce are appropriate. 

Audit Team Management and skills. People in 
the audit team should be aware of, and have 
practical experience in, the type of audit they 
are going to undertake. They also need to be 
familiar with applicable regulations, have 
some knowledge of the organization they are 
auditing and have the right capability and 
experience to make a professional judgment. 
Audit Risk. This refers to the possibility that an 
auditor’s opinion or conclusions may be wrong 
after carrying out a full audit procedure. 
Materiality. The auditor should bear in mind 
materiality, or relative importance, throughout 
an audit. Relative importance is understood 
as the criteria used to assess the effect any 
oversight or inaccurate information might 
have on a reasonable person and whether 
these would affect his/her judgment. 
Documentation. Auditors should prepare audit 
papers in sufficient detail so as to allow for 
easy understanding of the work undertaken, 
of the evidence obtained and of the conclusions 
reached. 

Communication. The auditor is responsible for 
establishing effective communication through- 
out the audit. This entails participation by the 
audited entity’s management in the auditor’s 
responsibilities within the audit framework, in 
gathering information relevant to the audit as 
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Auditing, Fig. 1 Areas covered by the principles for public-sector auditing (Source: INTOSAI 2013b) 


well as providing management with opportune 
advice, observations and suggestions as they 
arise during the audit process. 


The principles related to the audit process can 
be linked to the planning phase, conducting the 
audit and the production of audit reports as well as 
follow-up of any matters arising from the reports. e 


e Planning. Auditors need to plan their work in 
order to identify the aims of the audit in ques- 
tion. During this phase auditors should learn 
about the entity or program about to be audited, 
assess audit risks via procedures which include 
looking at and rating internal control processes 
and weighing up the risk of fraud. They also 
require guarantees that the audit will be 


undertaken economically, efficiently and 
effectively, which means that audit proce- 
dures will need to be appropriate to the aims 
and risks involved and that the right human 
and technical resources are in place; other- 
wise, people with the required skills should 
be brought in. 

Conducting the Audit. Auditors conduct audit 
procedures which allow them to compile evi- 
dence that backs up their conclusions. Evi- 
dence comprises information gathered by the 
auditor so as to document whether a matter 
complies with applicable criteria. Evidence 
may be documentary, physical, testimonial or 
analytical and it should be ample and appropri- 
ate. Evidence at this stage should be assessed 
and conclusions should be reached. 
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e Production and Follow-up of Audit Reports. 
Auditors need to draw up a report to convey 
audit results to legally entitled recipients, to the 
body which has been audited and to the general 
public. Reports should be pertinent, easy to 
understand, objective and well grounded. 
Their full extent will depend on whether or 
not their scope, findings and conclusions are 
specified. The same can be said for their poten- 
tial consequences and recommendations, 
which may be limited by legal requirements, 
financial audit internal control mechanisms, 
legal compliance and performance audit man- 
agement. Auditor performance does not con- 
clude with the production and submittal of the 
report; recommendations need to be monitored 
until faults are corrected. 


Public Sector Auditing Standards 


As for standards which cover the public sector, it 
is necessary to distinguish between international 
and European standards and those applicable at a 
national, regional or local level. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency these days towards uniformity of 
standards. 


Auditing Standardization at an International 
Level 
Internationally, the IFAC, the INTOSAI, and the 
IIA issue auditing standards which are applied in 
public sector audits. 

The IFAC and INTOSAI are institutions whose 
professionals and SAIs do external audits; the IIA 
does internal auditing. 


IFAC 
The IFAC does not issue specific public sector 
auditing standards as it considers that the stan- 
dards drawn up by one of its boards, the Interna- 
tional Auditing and Assurance Standards Board 
(IAASB), are applicable to all audit work, what- 
ever the sector in which the audited entity operates 
(Miaja 2013). 

IFAC formulates high-quality international 
auditing and assurance standards: specifically, 
36 International Standards on Auditing (ISAs) 
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concerning general principles and responsibilities 
(200-299), risk assessment and response to 
assessed risks (300-499), audit evidence 
(500-599), using the work of others (internal audi- 
tors, auditor’s expert) (600-699), audit conclu- 
sions and reporting (700-799), and specialized 
areas (800-899). 
All ISAs are structured in the same way: 


e Introduction. This explains the ISA’s purpose 
and scope as well as auditor responsibility 
within the context established by the ISA. 

e Objective — describes the objective sought by 
the auditor when applying each ISA. 

e Definitions. Each ISA contains a definition of 
the terms it uses and how the terms refer to the 
area where the ISA is applied. 

e Requirements — are established for auditors to 
comply with in order to reach the objectives 
sought when applying each ISA. Requirements 
always start with the words: “the auditor 
shall...” 

e Application and Other Explanatory Material. 
The content and purpose of a standard is 
explained in more detail through complemen- 
tary material which expands on information 
given in previous sections. Also included are 
examples or opinions concerning ISA applica- 
tion to public sector or other audits. 


The IFAC also releases a range of declarations 
on professional auditing practices and is involved 
in other work concerning reviews, assurance and 
related services. 


INTOSAI 

INTOSAI, since it was set up, has issued auditing 
standards based on the Lima and Mexico Decla- 
rations from 1977 to 2007 respectively. Standards 
have also been based on conclusions and recom- 
mendations adopted at INTOSAI congresses and 
work carried out by the UN think tank dealing 
with accounting and auditing in developing 
countries. 

These standards, which reflected the general 
opinion of SAIs concerning best audit methods 
and practice, were not, at first, binding. INTOSAI, 
however, in its strategic plan (2005-2010) 
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pledged to draw up a framework of international 
standards. The outcome of this was the approval 
by all INTOSAI members of the South Africa 
Declaration on the International Standards of 
Supreme Audit Institutions during INTOSAI’s 
10th congress held in Johannesburg en 2010. 

Thus, SAIs are required to guarantee that these 
standards are used as the common reference 
framework for public sector auditing and to foster 
and implement them, both nationally and region- 
ally, in accordance with national mandates and 
legislation. Their use provides SAIs with perma- 
nent access to a common, broad framework of 
up-to-date auditing standards, adds credibility to 
their auditing work, promotes public sector trans- 
parency and improves work quality. They also 
improve the professional image of SAIs and 
allow for joint audits to be conducted (Elmose 
2011). 

INTOSAI has drawn up two kinds of profes- 
sional standards: the ISSAIs and the INTOSAI 
Guidance for Good Governance (INTOSAI 
GOV). 

The ISSAI framework involves a two-pronged 
approach: on the one hand, the General Auditing 
Guidelines on Financial Audit are defined on the 
basis of the ISAs issued by the IAASB of the 
IFAC; on the other hand, INTOSAI produces its 
own General Auditing Guidelines on Compliance 
Audit and Performance Audit and Guidelines on 
Specific Subjects. 

Every standard is given an ISSAI number of 
between 1 and 4 digits which indicates the docu- 
ment’s ranking. Table 1 includes current guide- 
lines, their designation and approval date. 

ISSAIs are classified into four levels. 


e Level 1 Founding Principles (ISSAI 1) are 
contained in the Lima Declaration and their 
main purpose is to protect SAI independence. 

e Level 2 (ISSAI 10-99) are pre-requisites for the 
functioning of SAIs. They contain declarations 
about correct SAI functioning and professional 
conduct which are relevant to all public audits 
in terms of independence, transparency, 
accountability, ethics and quality. The Mexico 
Declaration on the Independence of SAIs can 
be found at this level. 
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e Level 3 (ISSAI 100-999) comprises fundamen- 
tal auditing principles, 4 in total, which provide 
a general outline of audit procedure and report 
writing. ISSAI 100 gives detailed information 
about the ISSAIs’ purpose and authority, the 
reference framework for public sector auditing, 
mandate, aims, and types of audit as well as its 
components and principles to be applied. 
ISSAIs 200, 300 and 400 expand on key 
areas of the auditing of public sector financial, 
performance and compliance statements by 
specifically adapting the general principles of 
ISSAT 100. 

e Level 4 (ISSAI 1000-5999) involves more 
detailed guidelines than the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples and so can be used on a daily basis 
during an audit. This level includes both gen- 
eral financial, performance and compliance 
audit guidelines (ISSAI 1000-4999) and spe- 
cific ones (ISSAI 5000-5999). 


Financial audit guidelines are made up of 
38 ISSAIs (ISSAI 1000-2999). The first two con- 
tain a general introduction to the guidelines (ISSAI 
1000) and a glossary of terms to help understand- 
ing and interpretation of the standards (ISSAI 
1003). The other 36 ISSAIs (1200-1810) originate 
in an ISA, and therefore the last 3 ISSAI number 
digits are the same as the ISA number; for example, 
ISSAT 1300 (Planning an Audit on Financial State- 
ments) and ISA 300 of the same name. Every 
financial audit guideline has its corresponding 
ISA and a practice note specific to the public sector, 
which orients ISA application to the public sector 
and should be read together with the ISA. 

All practice notes are structured in the same 
way — background, applicability of the ISA to 
public sector auditing and additional guidance 
on public sector issues — and their paragraphs are 
numbered consecutively. To differentiate them 
from ISAs, paragraph numbers start with the 
letter P. 

The performance audit guidelines (ISSAI 
3000-3999) deal with audits whose aim is to mon- 
itor the efficiency and effectiveness of the admin- 
istration’s activities, programs or institutions, 
focusing in particular on finances and areas open 
to improvement. Two guidelines (ISSAI 3000 and 
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Level ISSAI Designation Approval date 
Founding principles 
1 il The Lima Declaration 1977 
Prerequisites for the functioning of SAIs 
2 10 Mexico Declaration on SAI Independence 2007 
11 INTOSAI Guidelines and Good Practices Related to SAI Independence 2007 
12 Value and Benefits of SAIs - making a difference to the life of citizens 2013 
20 Principles of Transparency and Accountability 2010 
21 Principles of Transparency and Accountability. Good Practices 2010 
30 Code of Ethics 1998 
40 Quality Control for SAIs. Implementation guidance and tools 2010 
Fundamental auditing principles 
3 100 Fundamental Principles of Public-Sector Auditing 2013 
200 Fundamental Principles of Financial Auditing 2013 
300 Fundamental Principles of Performance Auditing 2013 
400 Fundamental Principles of Compliance Auditing 2013 
Auditing guidelines 
4 Auditing guidelines 
1000-2999 General Auditing Guidelines on Financial Audit 2007-2010 
3000-3999 General Auditing Guidelines on Performance Audit 2004-2010 
4000—4999 General Auditing Guidelines on Compliance Audit 2010 
Guidelines on specific subjects 
5000-5099 Guidelines on International Institutions 2004 
5100-5199 Guidelines on Environmental Audit 1998 
5200-5299 Guidelines on Privatisation 1998—2007 
5300-5399 Guidelines on IT-audit 1995 
5400-5499 Guidelines on Audit of Public Debt 2007-2010 
5500-5599 Guidelines on Audit of Disaster-related Aid 2013 
5600-5699 Guidelines on Peer Reviews 2010 
5700-5799 Guidelines on Audit of Corruption Prevention Ongoing 
5800-5899 Guidelines on Cooperative Audit between SAIs Ongoing 


Source: www.issai.org 


3001) describe features and principles of perfor- 
mance audits, serve as a basis for good practice 
and establish a methodological and professional 
framework which provides auditors with stan- 
dards and orientation in order to plan and carry 
out audits and report their results. The guidelines, 
however, are not intended to be applicable to all 
performance audits, given the diversity of SAIs in 
terms of mandate, scope, organization and 
methods; neither do they encompass every 
approach, technique and method used over the 
whole range of issues and perspectives in the 
public sector. 

Compliance audit guidelines (ISSAI 4000- 
4999) deal with audits whose purpose is to 


check whether public sector institutional activities 
are undertaken in accordance with the laws, regu- 
lations and standards they are bound by. These 
guidelines cover all levels of the civil 
service — central, regional and local — and may 
be applied also to audits of private organizations 
which take part in the management of public 
goods or services, for instance as recipients of 
state aid or subsidies. ISSAI 4000 is a general 
introduction which describes its scope of applica- 
tion, how a compliance audit should be carried out 
according to a particular SAI’s mandate and also 
how it is linked to other auditing standards. ISSAI 
4100 deals with compliance audits which are car- 
ried out separately from financial ones, such as an 
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independent or performance audit. ISSAI 4200 
analyzes compliance audits carried out in con- 
junction with financial ones. 

Most SAIs in the EUROSAI regard ISSAIs as 
highly relevant, especially those at levels 1, 2 and 
3, the same being true for the general guidelines at 
level 4. Most EUROSAI members are familiar 
with the ISSAI framework, but application is not 
uniform. Some SAIs are required by law to use 
ISSAIs while others either apply the full set of 
standards or part of the regulatory framework or 
they use ISSAIs as a basis for their own auditing 
standards and guidelines (Engels 2012). 

Specific guidelines aim to empower SAIs so 
that they can carry out audits of international 
institutions, environmental audits and audits 
related to privatizations, information technolo- 
gies, public debt, disaster related aid, peer reviews 
or corruption prevention. Every guideline has a 
different structure and content, but they all 
attempt to help auditors to understand the nature 
of audits, to identify procedures and 
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methodologies, to facilitate orientation and good 
practice, or to put forward assessment concepts 
and indicators, among other questions. 

The INTOSAI also draws up, together with 
the ISSAIs, the INTOSAI GOV. They are a set 
of principles and pronouncements whose aim 
is to define a solid reference framework in 
matters of internal control and accounting stan- 
dards for governments, institutions and audi- 
tors in particular and for the international 
community in general. The purpose of these 
guidelines is the fostering of good governance 
in the public sector. 


Institute of Internal Auditors 

The internal auditing profession is governed by 
the International Professional Practices Frame- 
work (IPPF), which was drawn up by the ITA. The 
framework is made up of two types of profes- 
sional guidance — mandatory guidance and 
strongly recommended guidance (see Fig. 2). 
Mandatory guidance is comprised of the Definition 
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of Internal Auditing, the Code of Ethics and the 
International Standards for the Professional Prac- 
tice of Internal Auditing. Strongly Recommended 
Guidance includes Position Papers, Practice Advi- 
sories and Practice Guides. 


e Definition of Internal Auditing. Establishes the 
purpose, nature and scope of internal auditing 
(IIA 2013): 


Internal auditing is an independent, objective assur- 
ance and consulting activity designed to add value 
and improve an organization's operations. It helps 
an organization accomplish its objectives by bring- 
ing a systematic, disciplined approach to evaluate 
and improve the effectiveness of risk management, 
control, and governance processes. 


e Code of Ethics. Develops the definition of 
internal auditing as it establishes the principles 
(integrity, objectivity, confidentiality and com- 
petence) and the rules which govern individual 
and organization behavior in the performance 
of internal audits. 

e International Standards. These must be com- 
plied with and applied internationally by indi- 
vidual internal auditors and when carrying out 
internal audit activities. They involve a state- 
ment of basic requirements for internal audits 
and for assessing their effectiveness and also 
interpretations which clarify terms or concepts 
used in statements. There are three types of 
standards: attribute standards, which deal 
with the features of the organizations and peo- 
ple providing internal audit services; perfor- 
mance standards, which describe the nature of 
internal audit services and also provide quality 
criteria for carrying out these services; and 
implementation standards, which expand on 
the other standards and determine what 
requirements are applicable to assurance or 
consulting activities. 


Finally the IIA drafts strongly recommended 
guidance which help internal auditors to deal with 
issues linked to fraud, independence, objectivity, 
IT and quality assurance (Positions Papers). They 
also advise on the application of mandatory guid- 
ance (Practice Advisories) and orient auditors 
with detailed information on procedures, tools, 
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programs and samples of audit reports (Practice 
Guides). 


Auditing standardization at a European level 
In Europe, the EU fosters the application of inter- 
national auditing standards given that govern- 
ments of its member states are required to bear 
them in mind when carrying out monitoring pro- 
cedures of EU finances (Miaja 2013). Article 
28 of the delegated regulation (UE) 480/2014 of 
the Commission (3 March 2014), which comple- 
ments regulation (UE) 1303/2013 of the European 
Parliament and Council, recognizes ISAs, ISSAIs 
and IIA as generally accepted international 
auditing standards. 

Similarly, the ECA and the IAS of the Euro- 
pean Commission do not draft public auditing 
standards but they do promote direct application 
of the above-mentioned standards. 

The ECA undertakes audits in accordance with 
ISSAIs. However, it also avails itself of a set of 
guidelines and auditing manuals which include 
detailed information about how to carry out finan- 
cial, compliance and performance audits. 

The ECA guidelines are auditing methods aimed 
at providing support to auditors during different 
phases of an audit. ECA has published 10 guide- 
lines, some of which may be applied to all TCE 
audits (guidelines on audit interview, data collec- 
tion, surveys and report-collection) and others 
solely to performance audits (guidelines on issue 
analysis and drawing conclusions, developing audit 
objectives and evaluation, risk assessment). 

The auditing manuals establish principles of 
international auditing standards and provide ori- 
entation and instructions about how to apply the 
principles to both the ECA’s annual declaration of 
trustworthiness and to financial, compliance and 
performance audits. They also include a glossary 
of terms and acronyms. 

As for the IAS, it works according to the Insti- 
tute of Internal Auditors’ International Profes- 
sional Standards and Code of Ethics. 


Auditing Standardization at National, 
Regional and Local Levels 

In the area of external audit, SAIs and RAIs are 
responsible for public sector audit. In some 
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countries, external private firms audit certain pub- 
lic bodies, for instance local government financial 
audits in Sweden and Belgium, special funds in 
Cyprus, or universities, private schools, and high 
schools in Denmark (Ernst & Young 2012). Also, 
in Finland, authorized public accountants under- 
take financial audits of some local government 
departments. 

Generally speaking, SAIs and RAIs apply 
internationally accepted auditing standards by 
adapting them to their own regulations. Interna- 
tionally accepted auditing standards mean ISAs 
issued by the IAASB of the IFAC, and the 
ISSAIs approved by the Professional Standards 
Committee of the International Organization 
of SAIs. 

Most European countries use ISAs and ISSAIs, 
or very similar standards, when they carry out 
public sector financial audits that tend to take 
place annually (Ernst and Young 2012). In Austria, 
France, Germany, Italy and Spain, regions have 
autonomy to regulate audits (Brusca et al. 2015). 

The standard reference framework which is 
followed for conducting compliance audits is 
made up of ISSAIs (400 and 4000-4200) and the 
Financial Compliance and Audit Manual of the 
ECA. Some countries like the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom have their own specific guide- 
lines as well. Compliance audits are a key element 
in public sector transparency and accountability, 
which is why they are carried out in all countries 
without exception (FEE 2015a). 

Performance audits are carried out in all Euro- 
pean countries except Greece. They have a long 
tradition in Nordic countries (Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden) and in the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Italy, France, Portugal 
and Slovenia (FEE 2015b). SAIs and RAIs have 
drawn up specific guidelines for this type of audit, 
which are used in conjunction with the INTOSAI 
ISSAIs 3000 and 3100. 

Internal audits are carried out in the public 
sector by most EU countries and they do so 
through audit boards, audit committees, internal 
audit services, top managers/top officials and 
internal auditors. However, they do not cover 
every part of the sector and nor do they deal with 
each part in the same way. The degree of internal 
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auditing varies, as does the type of audits regu- 
larly undertaken (EU 2014). 

Most member countries base their internal 
auditing systems on the IIA regulations, although 
some differences can be observed in terms of the 
extent to which they are applied. Some countries, 
such as Slovenia, apply the IPPF fully, others 
apply the mandatory guidelines (Estonia, Ireland), 
while others only apply the standards (Austria, 
Belgium, the Czech Republic, France, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Slovakia) or the code of ethics 
(The Netherlands) (EU 2014). Finally, countries 
like Bulgaria, Croatia, Greece, Italy, Latvia, 
Spain, Sweden and the United Kingdom have 
their own regulations governing internal auditing, 
which tend to be in line with IA standards 
(EU 2014). 


Conclusion 


Auditing activity in the public sector should be a 
response to social demand for good government. 
Public auditing should have an impact on verifica- 
tion of compliance responsibility by managers and 
on how they explain their management through 
their statements of accounts (Garcia 2005). 

For this purpose, different types of audit, com- 
pliance, financial, and performance audits, are 
performed by individuals or institutions which 
follow generally accepted auditing principles 
and standards. 

Regional, economic, social and political diver- 
sity among European countries have given rise to 
different control models and different entities in 
both the internal and external auditing areas. EU 
countries carry out internal audits through audit 
boards, audit committees, internal audit services, 
top managers/top officials and internal auditors, 
while external ones are performed by SAIs, RAIs, 
external private firms or private auditors. 

This diversity, however, does not mean that 
public auditing is carried out in noticeably differ- 
ent ways, and this is where audit standardization 
at an international level has become a key factor. 
The IFAC, INTOSAI and IIA, through the ISAs, 
ISSAIs and the IPPF are developing a regulatory 
framework which will allow the standardization 
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of general auditing principles and those related to 
the development of audit work in all countries. 

There are other organizations which take part 
in the standardization process at European and 
national levels: EUROSAI, EURORAI, ECHA 
and national institutes of internal auditing. Also, 
the EU, the ECA and the IAS all promote the 
application of this framework because, on the 
one hand, the EU requires its use when central 
governments are auditing EU funds, and on the 
other, because the ECA and the IAS are already 
applying it to the audits they carry out. 

To sum up, over the last decade Europe has 
made a major effort in matters of financial control, 
laying the foundations for the application of stan- 
dards which are as uniform as possible. Neverthe- 
less, public sector auditing over the next few years 
will have to face major challenges in a complex 
context of increasing demand for public services, 
demographic pressure and budgetary cutbacks 
brought about as a result of austerity measures. 
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Synonyms 


Auditing for financial reporting = Financial 
statement audit in the public sector (for the pur- 
pose of this entry). 


Definition 


The term “audit” possibly originates from the 
Latin “audire,” meaning “to listen”. In the ancient 
Rome practice, one official would compare 
records with another for a separation of duties 
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and verification. Later this practice expanded to 
England that confirmed a quotation from 
Shakespeare’s piece: 


If you suspect my husbandry or falsehood, 
Call me before the exactest auditors 
And set me on the proof. (W. Shakespeare 1623) 


Auditing: “A systematic process of objectively 
obtaining and evaluating evidence regarding 
assertions about economic actions and events to 
ascertain the degree of correspondence between 
those assertions and established criteria and com- 
municating the results to interested users.” 
(Hyytinen and Kallunki 2014). 

Government auditing: is essential to the govern- 
ment’s responsibility of accountability to the 
public. Government audits are intended to provide 
an independent, objective, nonpartisan assess- 
ment of the stewardship, performance, and cost 
of government policies, programs, and operations 
(GAO-06-729G Government Auditing Standards, 
1.01, 1.02). 

Most often the government auditing is divided 

into financial statement audits and performance 
audits. So we can see that financial statement 
audit is a part of government auditing. 
Financial statement audit in the public sector: an 
assessment of the public sector organizations’ 
financial position and results of its operations, as 
a rule for the whole fiscal year. The primary pur- 
pose of a financial statement audit is to provide 
an opinion (or disclaim an opinion) about whether 
an entity’s financial statements are presented fairly 
in all material respects in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles (GAO-06-729G 
Government Auditing Standards, 1.25). 

The term “financial statements” refers to a 
presentation of financial data, including accompa- 
nying notes, derived from accounting records and 
intended to communicate an entity’s economic 
resources or obligations at a point in time or 
the changes for a period of time in conformity 
with an identifiable framework, such as generally 
accepted accounting principles (GAAP) or 
another comprehensive basis of accounting 
(GAO-03-673G). Financial statements are a 
structured representation of the financial position 
and financial performance of an entity (IPSAS 
2015. 1, 15). 
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Fiscal year is a period used for calculating 
annual (“yearly”) financial statements. 

All of definitions are considered for the public 
sector. 


Introduction 


Nowadays, with globalization of the economy, 
good governance of public finance is of funda- 
mental importance for all countries to ensure the 
sustainability of the national budget and financial 
systems, as well as mutual financial security and 
sustainable economic growth. The public sector of 
many economies has been subject to dramatic 
change. 

Accounting is a major mechanism by which 
many of these changes have been enacted. Effec- 
tive budget implementation is an important factor 
in influencing the volume and quality of public 
services. Furthermore, it is important to bear in 
mind that leakage of resources through poor 
accounting directly threatens fiscal stability since 
it requires more resources than should be neces- 
sary to achieve any given result. Government 
auditing provides independent assessments of 
that information for the benefit of those charged 
with oversight and for the public. When public are 
confident that the information they receive is rel- 
evant, reliable, understandable, consistent, and 
comparable, it creates trust. 

Transparency and public accountability further 
engender trust in a representative democracy. 
Working together, these factors lead to greater 
citizen satisfaction and better access to capital at 
a lower cost. As long as budget resources come 
from the public in the form of taxes, every citizen 
demands greater understanding of where their tax 
money goes and how it is spent and control. 

Financial statement audit as part of govern- 
mental auditing will focus attention on how bud- 
get resources are spent. Assessment procedures of 
financial auditing serve to avoid misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud in public sector financial state- 
ments. Since the public sector financial 
statements are placed on the Internet, any citizen 
can get acquainted with this reporting. And citi- 
zens can trust the information set in these financial 
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statements if it is verified by auditors properly. 
Auditors should assess fair presentation of public 
sector financial statements. When financial state- 
ments “furnished by a state agency are in fact 
reliable, citizens’ trust should be increased by 
auditors. When, on the other hand the information 
is significantly unreliable, auditors should reveal 
that and consequently decrease citizens’ trust” 
(Budding and Grossi 2014, p. 146). 

On the other hand, “fair presentation is not 
equivalent to financial health (1.e., a good picture 
is not necessarily a pretty picture). ..Yet there is 
no inconsistency between a government receiving 
an unqualified opinion on the fairness of its finan- 
cial statements and that same government 
experiencing financial difficulties. The financial 
statement audit is designed to vouch for the reli- 
ability of the financial statements, not the sound- 
ness of the finances they portray. Just as the image 
of something unattractive in a photograph is no 
indication of a defective camera, a poor financial 
condition is in no way inconsistent with fair finan- 
cial statement presentation” (Gauthier 2009). 
Indeed, the quality of financial reports also 
depends on the indicators used to present them. 


Financial Statement Audit in the Public 
Sector 


First of all, it is necessary to know the structure of 
the public sector. The most common public sector 
comprises general government and public corpo- 
rations. Government-owned enterprises, such as 
the central bank, post office, or railroad are often 
referred to public corporations. General govern- 
ment usually consists of three levels: central gov- 
ernment, state or regional government, and local 
government. Public corporations are divided on 
nonfinancial (e.g., post office) and financial (e.g., 
central bank). 

To understand the essence of financial state- 
ment audit, it is necessary to define its subject and 
object. The subject is the audit institution and the 
object is the auditee. 

The subject depends on the public sector level. 

At the central government level, financial 
statements are audited by federal government or 
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parliamentary bodies like Government Account- 
ability Office (GAO), Supreme Audit Institutions 
(SAI), federal financial control bodies, treasury, 
Accounts Chambers, etc. 

At the state/regional government level, finan- 
cial statements auditing (control) is conducted by 
regional branches of federal financial control bod- 
ies, state Accounts Chambers, regional Account 
Chamber. 

At the local government level, financial state- 
ments auditing (control) is conducted by local 
parliamentary bodies like local Accounts Cham- 
bers and some of central and state governments 
body in sharing functions. 

The object is auditee — public sector entities 
belonging to the public sector that present finan- 
cial statements. Financial statements of an entire 
country presented to the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) are prepared and approved by the 
member country’s Ministry of Finance in accor- 
dance with Government Financial Statistics Man- 
ual (GFSM 2014). All 188 IMF member countries 
(including European countries) must comply with 
GFSM 2014 and ESA 2010. 

Inside any country, financial (including bud- 
getary) statements of each separate public sector 
(budgetary) entity are prepared by accountants 
and approved by the head of this organization. 
Many regulations (e.g., budget code) and rules 
are usually ordered by the Ministry of Finance 
and spread inside the country. The financial state- 
ments of each budgetary entity presented depend 
on the level of budget system of this country. For 
instance, federal level budgetary entity presented 
their financial statements to the federal authority, 
etc. Many countries use IPSAS to accomplish this. 
Subsequently, financial statements are consoli- 
dated on each level of the budget system and 
then for whole country. 

To conduct financial statement audit in the 
public sector, auditors must know public sector 
accounting standards (e.g., GAGAS, IPSAS), 
rules, laws, and regulations for preparing financial 
statements, as well as auditing standards (e.g., 
INTOSAI, SAS, ISA, PCAOB), rules, laws, and 
regulations for writing auditor’s reports. Because 
“the auditor’s report is the most important product 
of the audit. The auditor’s report is normally 
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directed to parliament and the cabinet. It is thereby 
often made available to citizens.” (Budding and 
Grossi 2014, p. 155). The report should include all 
significant instances of noncompliance and abuse 
and all indications or instances of illegal acts that 
could result in criminal prosecution that were 
found during or in connection with the audit 
(GAO/OP-4.1.2, p. 40). 

When giving the auditor’s report, auditors 
must be sure that financial statements are com- 
plete, reliable, accurate, consistent, and timely. 
In addition to law, “the rules and regulations 
specifically relevant to audit in the public sec- 
tor can be presented in four categories: the 
Lima declaration, the Code of Ethics, auditing 
standards and practice notes” (Budding and 
Grossi 2014, p. 151). 

In order to carry out financial statements audit, 
it is necessary to perform two main procedures: 
(1) verification of financial statements compli- 
ance to laws and regulations and (2) analysis of 
financial statements elements. 


Verification of Financial Statements 
Compliance to Laws and Regulations 

When checking the correctness of financial state- 
ments, one should determine (Antipova 2014): 


1. The guidance of international and domestic 
accounting rules. A simplified block diagram 
of generalized audit procedures for compliance 
with the existing legal framework is shown in 
Fig. 1. 

2. Completeness and timeliness of reporting. 
Completeness means that all requirement state- 
ments (see Table 1) are presented. 

The composition of public sector financial 
reporting is established in international regula- 
tions such as GFS, IPSAS, and others. 
A comparison of the required forms for 
reporting is shown in Table 1. 

Timeliness depends on the end of the 
reporting period. Usually financial statements 
must follow a strictly defined deadline, for 
example, in 20 days after the end of the 
reporting period or fiscal year. In addition, 
according to the budgetary rules, all transac- 
tions of public sector entities must fit into the 
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statements control 
procedures 
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applicable laws and 
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fiscal year (see Table 2). Usually audit bodies 
prefer to check financial statements for whole 
fiscal year because it is clearly seen how to 
execute year budget. That is all of budget 
money that was received by budgetary entity 
must be spent during fiscal year and this 
spending must be reflected in financial 
statements. 

As shown in Table 2, different countries 
have fiscal years which end in different 
dates, complicating data comparability by 
comparing statements between those 
countries. 

. Whether all transactions with budget funds are 
accounted for the fiscal year. 

. The availability of authentic primary docu- 
ments, timeliness, and accuracy of recording 
reflected into the accounts. 

. Whether the total amount on the accounts 
equal the sum in their detailed transcript. 

. Compliance with the instructions of the Minis- 
try of Finance on the accounting and registers. 
. Compliance with established procedure for 
correcting errors in primary documents 
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received by the accounting department in the 
accounting records, as well as printouts. 
8. Whether considered the results of previous 
audits of accounting and reporting. 
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Analysis of Financial Statements Elements 
During a financial audit, key financial elements, 
such as assets, liabilities, revenue, and expenses, 
are analyzed and checked. These elements are 
reflected mostly in two main statements: the bal- 
ance sheet and the statement of operations. Let’s 
look at the essence of these statements’ elements. 

A balance sheet is a statement of the values of 
the stock positions of assets owned and of the 
liabilities owed by an institutional unit or group 
of units, drawn up in respect to a particular point 
in time (GSFM 2014, 3.56). In accordance with a 
double-entry system, each transaction gives rise 
to at least two equal-value entries, traditionally 
referred to as a credit entry and a debit entry 
(GSFM 2014, 3.54). In other words, balance 
sheets consist of a left side which reflects all 
assets’ leftover and right side which reflects all 
liabilities’ leftover. 

Asset is a store of value representing a benefit or 
series of benefits accruing to the economic owner 


Auditing for Financial Reporting, Table 2 Fiscal year 
duration’s in some countries 


Beginning of End of fiscal 
Country fiscal year year 
Canada, Norway, Ist July 30th June 
Sweden 
Most Continental Ist January 31st 
European countries December 
Russian Federation | Ist January 31st 
and post-Soviet December 
Countries 
Turkey Ist March 28th 
February 
United Kingdom, Ist April 31st March 
Japan 
USA Ist October 30th 
September 


Auditing for Financial 
Reporting, 

Fig. 2 Balance between 
main balance sheet 
elements 
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by holding or using the resource over a period of 
time. It is a means of carrying forward value from 
one reporting period to another (GFSM 2014, 
3.42). Assets are resources controlled by an entity 
as a result of past events and from which future 
economic benefits or service potential are expected 
to flow to the entity (IPSAS 2015 1, 7). 

Liability is established when one unit (the 
debtor) is obliged, under specific circumstances, 
to provide funds or other resources to another unit 
(the creditor) (GSFM 2014, 3.45). Liabilities are 
present obligations of the entity arising from past 
events, the settlement of which is expected to 
result in an outflow from the entity of resources 
embodying economic benefits or service potential 
(IPSAS 2015. 1, 7). 

As net worth equals assets minus liabilities, it 
is the balancer of the balance sheet. If the differ- 
ence between the sum of assets and liabilities is 
positive (assets > liabilities), net worth is added 
to liabilities to the balance as shown on Fig. 2. 
Thence assets = liabilities + net worth. 

If liabilities > assets, net worth will be 
moved to the left side and balance assets. 
Therefore it will be assets + net worth = liabil- 
ities. The left side total must always equal right 
side total in the balance sheet due to the 
double-entry system. 

Since the net worth equals assets minus liabil- 
ities, it becomes necessary to check the assets and 
liabilities during balance sheet control to perform 
financial statement auditing. 

So in the balance sheet (also designed “‘state- 
ment of financial position”) auditing must control 
two main elements: assets and liabilities. Assets 
are classified differently depending on the regula- 
tions. General rules for determining the regulated 
assets are GFSM (2014) and IPSAS (2015). 
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When controlling the elements of the balance 
sheet, auditors need to ensure: 


1. The accuracy and completeness of elements 
provided in the forms of reporting, and the 
coordination of related elements presented in 
separate forms and the balance. 

2. Compliance with the actual performance on the 
reporting date (end of the financial year). 

3. That all assets and liabilities actually existed at 
the reporting date; in case of doubt an inven- 
tory should be conducted. 

4. Whether the same analytical and synthetic 
accounting data. If any discrepancies exist, 
the deviation in each account should be calcu- 
lated. The magnitude of the deviation should 
note as the amount of financial statements’ 
distortion. 

5. The correctness of the assets’ and liabilities’ 
amount. 

6. Controlling of the operation with different 
debtors and creditors. To do this, auditors 
must check the reasons for the formation of 
receivables and payables; the terms of the 
debt of each debtor and creditor, the reality of 
receivables and payables. 


The statement of operations presents details 
of transactions in revenue and expense. Reve- 
nue minus expense equals the net operating 
balance, reflecting the total change in net 
worth due to transactions with financial assets 
and liabilities (GSFM 2014, 4.16, 4.17). Since 
the net operating balance equals revenue 
minus expense, it becomes necessary to con- 
trol the revenue and expense during financial 
statement audit. 

Any of budget revenues can be classified as all 
proceeds from transactions that result in an 
increase in the value of assets. But the detailed 
classification of revenue for operations statement 
purposes is significantly different depending on 
the regulations ordered by Ministry of Finance 
from country to country. So compliance factual 
revenue with classification needs to be controlled 
in the audit. 

First of all, control starts with checking the 
completeness and correctness of the reported 
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amounts of revenues and expenses. Revenue is 
an increase in net worth resulting from a transac- 
tion (GSFM 2014, 4.23). Revenue is the gross 
inflow of economic benefits or service potential 
during the reporting period when those inflows 
result in an increase in net assets/equity, other 
than increases relating to contributions from 
owners (IPSAS 2015 1, 7). Expense is a decrease 
in net worth resulting from a transaction (GSFM 
2014, 4.24). Expenses are decreases in economic 
benefits or service potential during the reporting 
period in the form of outflows or consumption of 
assets or incurrence of liabilities that result in 
decreases in net assets/equity, other than those 
relating to distributions to owners (IPSAS 2015 
1, 7). 

A key point when checking revenue and 
expense is the recording bases because the amount 
of revenue and expense depend on applicable 
recording bases. Broadly, the time of recording 
could be determined on four bases: the accrual 
basis, the commitments basis, the due-for- 
payment basis, and the cash basis. In practice 
though, many variations on these bases of record- 
ing may exist (GSFM 2014, 3.61). 

According to GSFM (2014) and IPSAS, the 
accrual basis is a preferable recording base for 
financial accounting. But the result of research of 
14 European countries shows that “out of 14 coun- 
tries covered, five use cash, four apply modified 
cash, two use modified accrual, while there are 
only three countries using full accruals for 
budgeting purposes (Austria, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom)” (Brusca et al. 2015, p. 236). 

In the course of checking revenue, the auditor 
pays particular attention to: 


— The completeness and correctness of recording 
and reporting all revenue. 

— A contract between the government/state and 
the contractor, the definition of contractual 
compliance with applicable laws. 

— The presence of an integral part of the contract 
between the customer (the state) and the 
performer — budget programs and activities 
justifying the targeted use of budgetary funds; 
special attention in the implementation of this 
complex work should be focused on coming 
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budgetary allocations to finance capital 
(current assets) and operating costs. 

— The nature of the receipt of funds — if the entity 
is a budgetary entity or state budget funds, the 
budget comes to exercise their statutory activ- 
ities within the estimates of revenues and 
expenses. 


If the budget comes in the form of grants, 
subsidies, and other transfers, it is necessary to 
examine the contract for their provision; espe- 
cially attentively one must check the performance 
of all the essential conditions of the contract. 

The main thing in this block is the control over 
the use of finance, which should confirm the rea- 
sonable assertion that the budget users achieve the 
goals set in their outcome. 

To check expense, the auditor performs the 
following procedures: 


1. Check the distribution of the sum of debit 
turnover of the account “expenses,” taking 
into account the formation of the cost of the 
transaction log. 

2. Check the completeness, accuracy, and timeli- 
ness of the entries in the transaction logs. 

3. Verify the resulting amount of expenses of 
primary documents with a total transaction 
log on the account “expenses” for a month, 
and then — with a total of the general ledger 
for each month and a whole year. Then com- 
pare the results of the general ledger with a 
total cost in the statement of operations. 

4. In the event of discrepancies in the amounts of 
analytical and synthetic accounting, find out 
the cause. 

5. Pay attention to the procurement procedure 
because it is known that during public procure- 
ment some officials have enriched. 

6. Control for whether government activities are 
operating in accordance with the principles of 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness. 

7. Control of social spending. 


A financial statement audit should be led to 
ensure the issuance of reliable financial informa- 
tion and to deter fraud, waste, abuse, and others 
violations of public resources. The most common 
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violations in the public sector are: abuse, fraud, 
waste, bribery, and kickbacks. However, unfortu- 
nately these kinds of violations are really difficult 
to reveal, because such violations very often do 
not have documentary proof and are made as a 
result of face-to-face agreements in cash (black) or 
virtual money, and so are not reflected in the 
financial statement. This is caused by the appear- 
ance and prosperity of the shadow economy, and 
some senior officials became oligarchs due to 
these nonrevealed and nonidentified violations. 


Conclusion 


Now seems like an opportune time to improve 
financial statements auditing that is dealing with 
some major headwinds across a variety of fronts. 
Many types of crisis, government failures, 
bureaucratizing, and budget troubles called for a 
new innovative approach to financial statements 
auditing around the world. Financial statement 
auditing needs to rethink its priorities, put trans- 
parent decision-making, simpler legislation, make 
better methodology, and simplify the rules it uses 
to define and measure auditing results. The 
improvement of the financial statement auditing 
in the public sector has two sides: how to further 
improve the financial reporting process and how 
to further improve the financial auditing. 

In considering how to further improve the pub- 
lic sector financial reporting process in their coun- 
tries, researchers thought that the following 
measures were a high priority (IFAC 2008, p. 21): 


e Continue convergence to one global set of 
financial reporting standards 

e Globally unify, simplify, and clarify financial 
reporting standards focusing more on the best 
practice 

e Ensure that boards of directors pay attention to 
the quality of financial reports 

e Provide additional education and training for 
preparers. 


The priorities to further improve the financial 
statement auditing in the public sector were IFAC 
2008, p. 26): 
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e Continue to focus on independence, objectiv- 
ity, and integrity 

e Converge to one set of global, principles-based 
auditing standards over time 

e Ensure consistent use of audit standards and 
safeguarding of quality within auditing bodies 

e Improve the auditor’s communication, both 
internally and externally 

e Raise the  auditor’s 
professionalism 

e Consider limited/proportionate liability for 
auditors 


competence and 


Currently, no more than 60% of budget orga- 
nizations and operations with budgetary funds are 
object to the government audit. The existence of 
the shadow economy and an impressive amount 
of violations indicate that many financial trans- 
actions with budget money go out of control. We 
need a transition to a fuller control of the budget 
organization and operations with budgetary funds. 
This can help a new approach to financial state- 
ments auditing — digital auditing. 

Moving auditors to new and evolving tech- 
niques will modernize financial statement 
auditing by making full use of current and emerg- 
ing technologies to overhaul traditional sampling- 
based auditing approaches and fully leverage 
technology to digital auditing. Digital auditing 
allows leveraging sophisticated tools, such as 
online analytical processing to analyze large 
populations of both manual and automated journal 
entries from the financial management system. 
Getting there will take dedicated investments, 
concerted effort, executive-level commitment, 
and strong partnerships with agency management, 
who will likewise greatly benefit from this evolu- 
tion. In doing so, it will enable the auditor’s pro- 
fession to move into the future and add even 
greater value to managing the cost of government 
and providing the highest levels of accountability 
and transparency to the public (Lewis et al. 2014, 
p. 34). 

In addition, it is necessary to note that “many 
auditors want further hands-on guidance to be 
included in the standards” (Budding and Grossi 
2014, p. 159). Despite the fact that auditors have 
many types of instructions, there are still not 
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enough really workable, clear, and easy manuals 
for beginners and students. 
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Synonyms 


Principles of auditing 


Definition 


Auditing is a complex and iterative process, based 
on several principles. Taking into account that 
there are different types of audits (compliance, 
financial, and performance audit) in the public 
sector context, the aim of these principles is to 
allow auditors to objectively determine if infor- 
mation or actual conditions conform to pre- 
determined criteria. 


Introduction 


Generally, auditing is the process by which audi- 
tors provide an independent assurance on the abil- 
ity of financial statements to give a true and fair 
view of the economic and financial performance 
of an entity. In a more general sense, auditing 
refers to any form of review of systems, processes, 
or outputs concerning an audited body. 

However, in the public sector realm, this gen- 
eral concept needs further specifications. Public 
sector entities have to provide services to citizens, 
who pay taxes; this means that elected members 
and the governing bodies have to provide 
information about the proper use of resources 
received, pursuing the objectives of openness, 
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accountability, and integrity. In this way, public 
sector auditing plays an important role; in fact, it 
provides legislative bodies as well as entities 
charged with governance and the general public 
with both information and independent assess- 
ments concerning the stewardship and perfor- 
mance of government policies, programs, and 
operations. Accordingly, public sector auditing 
can be considered as a systematic process by 
which an audit institution is able to objectively 
determine if information or actual conditions con- 
form to predetermined criteria. 

Public sector auditing is carried out by organi- 
zations on different governmental levels, such as 
supreme audit institutions (SAIs) at the national 
level and local audit institutions at the regional as 
well as municipal levels. Generally, the SAI, 
namely, an auditor general office, is in charge of 
both internal and external audits; in order to guar- 
antee its independence, the SAI is appointed by 
Parliament. In some European countries, this gen- 
eral office (named Court de Comptes in France, 
Rechnungshof in Germany, and Corte dei Conti in 
Italy) has a judicial power in public sector finan- 
cial law. This jurisdictional function implies that 
the SAI has to guarantee that any public sector 
entity managing public funds is held accountable. 

At a municipal level, external auditors, who 
have to communicate their findings to the SAI, 
also carry out public sector auditing. Their role is 
similar to that played by private sector entity 
auditors, since they provide an opinion on the 
fairness of budget and financial statements. 

The SAIs can be considered as an important 
pillar of national democratic systems, emphasiz- 
ing the principles of transparency, accountability, 
governance, and performance. More specifically, 
according to the International Standards of 
Supreme Audit Institutions 100 (ISSAI 100) 
issued by the INTOSAI (International Organisa- 
tion of Supreme Audit Institutions), all public 
sector auditing contributes to good governance 
in several ways (ISSAI 100, no. 21): 


e Providing independent, objective, and reliable 
information, conclusions, or opinions based on 
appropriate evidence relating to public sector 
entities 
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e Enhancing accountability and transparency, 
inspiring continuous improvement in the 
proper use of public funds as well as in the 
performance of public administrations 

e Reinforcing the effectiveness of bodies that 
exercise general monitoring and corrective 
functions over government and those respon- 
sible for the management of publicly funded 
activities 

e Creating incentives for change by providing 


knowledge, comprehensive analysis, and 
well-founded recommendations for 
improvement 


Types of Public Sector Auditing 


Public sector auditing can be categorized into 
three basic types: 


e Compliance audit (1.e., audits of compliance 
with authorities) 

e Financial audit (i.e., 
statements) 

e Performance audit 


audits of financial 


Compliance audit (sometimes called “regula- 
tory audit”) aims to determine if a specific subject 
matter (such as activities, financial transactions, 
and information, depending on the scope of the 
audit) is in compliance with the authorities that 
govern the audited entity. These authorities may 
include laws, regulations, rules, budgetary resolu- 
tions, codes, and general principles that govern 
proper financial management as well as the con- 
duct of public officials. 

Financial audit aims to determine if financial 
information is presented in accordance with the 
applicable regulatory framework. The subject 
matter of financial audit is the financial statements 
of a public sector entity, more specifically the 
financial position, performance, cash flows, and 
other related elements recognized, measured, and 
presented in the financial statements. Auditors are 
expected to collect sufficient and appropriate evi- 
dence that enable them to express an opinion as to 
whether the financial information is free from 
material misstatement due to fraud or errors. 
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Moreover, they have to point out whether finan- 
cial statements are complete and presented in 
accordance with law and accounting standards 
(if they are adopted). According to Whittington 
and Pany (2003) and Bergmann (2009), a generic 
audit process of financial statements should 
include the following steps: 


1. Planning of the audit as well as, if required, 
classification of scope and mandate 

2. Evaluation of the internal control system of the 
audited entity 

3. Collection of evidence about the financial 
statements’ fairness 

4. Proposal of adjustments 

Follow-up on necessary changes 

6. The issue of a report 


N 


Arguably, the third step is particularly delicate, 
due to the different level of confidence: actually, 
significant misperceptions would derive from a 
lack of coincidence between the adopted level of 
confidence upon which assurance is prepared and 
expectations of the intended users (1.e., legislative 
bodies or the general pubic to whom the audit 
report is addressed) regarding this level. There- 
fore, the International Audit and Assurance Stan- 
dards Board (IAASB), in its conceptual 
framework for assurance engagement, provides a 
clear distinction between reasonable assurance 
and limited assurance: 


e Reasonable assurance, which is high but not 
absolute, aims at a “reduction in assurance 
engagement risk to an acceptably low level in 
the circumstances of the engagement as the 
basis for a positive form of expression of 
the practitioner’s conclusion” (IAASB (2005), 
par. 11). In this case, the auditor will express an 
opinion on the compliance of the subject matter 
with the relevant standards and the complete- 
ness of financial statements; 

e Limited assurance aims at “a reduction in 
assurance engagement risk to a level that is 
acceptable in the circumstances of the engage- 
ment, but where that risk is greater than for a 
reasonable assurance engagement, as the basis 
for a negative form of expression of the 
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practitioner’s conclusion” (IAASB 2005, par. 
11). In this case, the opinion of the auditor 
intends to exclude some elements of risk, con- 
cluding that “based on the procedures 
performed, nothing has come to the auditor’s 
attention to cause the auditor to believe that the 
subject matter is not in compliance with the 
applicable criteria” (ISSAI 100, par. 33). 


Performance audit aims to assess if a subject 
matter is performing in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of economy, efficiency, and effectiveness, 
also pointing out if it can be improved. More 
specifically, according to Ng (2002) and Politt 
et al. (1999), performance audits focus on effi- 
ciency in using public resources, on effectiveness 
in conducting programs and projects, and on abil- 
ity in using these resources in the most productive 
manner as well as in increasing performance of 
the public sector. Coherently, the mandate of audit 
institutions is to establish whether the subject 
matter has operated with due regard to economy, 
efficiency, effectiveness, and good management 
practices (Nutley et al. 2012; Pollitt et al. 1999). 
The subject matter of the auditing activities may 
be a public sector entity, a specific program or 
fund, a public policy or defined activities, evalu- 
ating their outputs, outcomes, impacts and, more 
generally, any financial as well as nonfinancial 
information concerning these elements. The 
main role of auditors consists in evaluating and 
measuring the subject matter, assessing the extent 
to which the established criteria have or have 
not been met, and providing recommendations 
aiming to remove ineffectiveness of public poli- 
cies. Reports prepared by auditors, in most cases, 
are sent to Parliament. 

A shift from financial auditing to performance 
auditing can be observed, due to the growing need 
to examine outputs and outcomes of public sector 
entities (Dwiputrianti 2011). The scope of 
auditing cannot focus only on financial aspects 
concerning how money was spent, but has to go 
further in order to pay attention on economy, 
efficiency, and effectiveness (Guthrie 1992). 
According to Jones and Pendlebury (2000), this 
wider definition of audit reflects the changes of the 
last decades in the way of defining public sector 
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auditing, according to seminal concepts provided 
by the so-called Yellow Book (Standards for 
Audit of Governmental Organisations, Programs, 
Activities and Functions, issued by the US Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO 1998). More gen- 
erally, it is worth to notice that performance audit 
is a very complex task and that it consists of a 
“value-for-money audit,” which focus on entity’s 
core activities, as well as on “audit of systems,” 
which means concentrating on systems developed 
to manage those activities (Ohman 2015). 

According to the literature, there is a trade-off 
between accountability and performance 
(enhanced accountability can diminish or impede 
organizational performance), since auditing 
would discourage innovation and ignore results 
if it leads to excessive caution (Reichborn- 
Kjennerud 2013). Therefore, scholars argue that 
auditors should modify their idea of accountabil- 
ity, aiming at emphasizing learning in the audited 
organizations. As a consequence, auditing plays 
an important role in contributing to learning and 
improvement, if it is oriented toward improved 
performance and results instead of a mere compli- 
ance with rules and regulations. In this way, the 
auditing reports on one hand provide audited 
entity to make changes and, on the other, improve 
and enhance accountability. 


Principles of Auditing 


Auditing activities in the public sector should 
accomplish some fundamental principles. Gener- 
ally, a hierarchy between these principles can be 
proposed, since there are some general principles, 
which auditors should follow prior to commence- 
ment and also during the process, and other spe- 
cific principles, which affect the different steps of 
the iterative auditing process. 

According to the ISSAI 100 (par. 34), these prin- 
ciples can be classified into three main categories: 


(a) Principles related to the organizational 
requirements of the SAI 

(b) General principles that the auditor should take 
into account both prior to commencement and 
during the auditing 
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(c) Principles related to specific steps concerning 
the auditing process 


The first category of principles (sub a) con- 
cerns the organizational requirements, which 
means that the SAI has to define and constantly 
adopt procedures for both ethics and quality con- 
trol. The aim is to guarantee that its personnel are 
complying with professional standards as well as 
the applicable ethical, legal, and regulatory 
requirements. ISSAI 30, Code of Ethics, provides 
guidance in this regard, emphasizing that each 
SAI has to guarantee that its auditors are made 
aware of these principles and act accordingly. On 
the same wavelength, ISSAI 40, Quality Control 
for SAIs, aims to assist SAIs to design a quality 
control system that is appropriate to their man- 
date, also responding to their quality risks. 

The second category of principles (sub b) con- 
sists of the following general principles: 


e Ethics. According to the abovementioned 
Code of Ethics, the SAI has to define ethical 
requirements to which its auditors have to 
comply with. 

e Independence. This basic principle means that 
public sector auditors should carry out their 
delicate role freely, without interference of the 
audited entity. The quality of auditing activities 
is largely based on the independence of audi- 
tors and, in turn, the independence largely 
depends on the methods of appointment, 
which would assure that the designated audi- 
tors could report impartially. The auditors of 
SAI are directly appointed by Parliament and 
this should guarantee their independence. Sim- 
ilarly, the statute guarantees the independence 
of national auditing agencies. 

e Professional judgment, due care, and skepti- 
cism. These principles refer to a general atti- 
tude of the auditors in forming decisions about 
the appropriate course of action. Professional 
judgment refers to knowledge, skills, and 
experience of the auditors, which have to be 
applied in forming their judgment and 
expressing their opinion. Due care means that 
the auditors should plan and perform audits in a 
careful and conscientious way, at the same time 
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avoiding any conduct that might discredit their 
work. Professional skepticism means that audi- 
tors have to adopt an open-mind approach, 
maintaining a “professional distance and a 
questioning attitude” when they assess the 
appropriateness of the evidence collected dur- 
ing the auditing process. 

Quality control. This principle concerns the 
abovementioned quality control policies and 
procedures of the auditing process defined by 
the SAI, in order to guarantee that audits are 
performed at a consistently high level. 

Audit team management and skills. Each com- 
ponent of the audit team is expected to have 
all the necessary skills, knowledge, and 
expertise required by the auditing activities. 
More specifically, auditors should have suit- 
able qualifications; have knowledge on laws, 
rules, and standards to be implemented; 
understand the operations of the audited 
entity; and possess practical experience. In 
some jurisdictions, SAI’s auditors adopt the 
findings of internal auditors as well as of 
other (external) auditors; in such circum- 
stances, on one hand SAI’s auditors should 
take into account that objectives pursued by 
these different auditors are or should be dif- 
ferent; on the other hand, this collaboration 
could improve transparency and accountabil- 
ity for the use of public resources, as well as 
economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in 
public administration. 

Audit risk. This basic principle means that the 
audit report could be inappropriate, providing 
wrong conclusions. Therefore, auditors should 
aim to reduce risk, even though they have to 
recognize limitations characterizing all 
auditing activities, which can never provide a 
total and absolute certainty about the condition 
of the subject matter. It is worth recalling again 
the distinction between reasonable assurance 
and limited assurance, since auditors in the 
first case should reduce audit risk to an accept- 
ably low level (given the circumstances of the 
audit), while in the second one they provide a 
level of assurance that, in their professional 
judgment, will be meaningful to the intended 
users. 
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e Materiality. The subject matter is considered 
material if the decisions of the intended users 
would be influenced by its knowledge. Deter- 
mining materiality is not an easy task, 
depending on the interpretation and profes- 
sional judgment of the auditors regarding the 
users’ needs as well as on the context in which 
it occurs. Materiality may be expressed in both 
quantitative and qualitative ways, even though 
it is frequently expressed in terms of value. 

e Documentation. Auditors should prepare audit 
documentation concerning both the auditing 
strategy and the auditing plan, providing 
detailed information on: (i) the nature, timing, 
scope, and results of the adopted procedures, 
(ii) the evidence obtained, and (iii) the 
audit conclusions achieved and the 
recommendations. 

e Communication. This principle refers to the 
need of informing the management of the 
audited entity on all matters concerning the 
audit, providing them with timely observations 
and findings throughout the engagement. In a 
wider sense, auditors should communicate 
audit-related matters also to other stakeholders, 
such as legislative bodies. 


The third category of principles (sub c) relates 
to the auditing process. According to ISSAI 
100, this principle may be divided into three 
sub-principles: 


e Planning an audit. 

This principle refers to the need of a com- 
plete planning of all the auditing activities. The 
first step concerns the definition of the terms of 
the audit, at the same time specifying the sub- 
ject and the objectives of the audit, the access 
to the data, the auditing process, and the reports 
resulting at the end of it, as well as the roles and 
the responsibilities of all the involved parties. 
Subsequently, auditors should gain a proper 
understanding of the subject matter (entity, 
programs, or activities to be audited) through 
constant interactions with management and 
other relevant stakeholders. After an accurate 
assessment of the risk, according to the audit 
objectives, auditors should plan their work in 
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order to ensure that auditing will be performed 
in an effective and efficient manner. This plan- 
ning covers both strategic aspects (defining 
objectives and approach of auditing) and oper- 
ational aspects (such as defining the nature, 
timing, and extent of the auditing procedures). 
Conducting the audit. 

This principle refers to the way of 
performing auditing activities, providing 
appropriate evidence in order to support audi- 
tors’ final report. Evidence consists of any 
information (based on records of transactions, 
communication with third parties, observations 
by the auditors, etc.) gained through different 
methods (such as inspection, observation, 
inquiry, confirmation, and so on). Obviously, 
evidence should be sufficient, relevant, and 
reliable, in order to support the conclusions of 
the auditors, who have to determine if the 
subject matter has been audited in a sufficient 
and appropriate manner. 


e Reporting and follow-up. 


This final principle concerns the prepara- 
tion of the report where auditors express their 
opinion, communicating to all the interested 
parties their conclusions. The report should be 
clear, complete, and easy to understand, as 
well as objective and fair, avoiding ambiguity. 
Generally, the report may appear in a short or 
long form, with its content and form 
depending on the nature of the auditing, 
the intended users, and the legal 
requirements. The final auditors’ opinion 
may be unmodified or modified. 

The unmodified opinion can be used in both 
limited and reasonable assurance. 

According to ISSAI 100, par. 51, the mod- 
ified opinion may be: 

e Qualified, “where the auditor disagrees with 
(or is not able to achieve appropriate audit 
evidence about) some subject matter items 
that are, or could be, material but not 
pervasive” 

e Adverse, “where the auditor, having 
obtained sufficient and appropriate audit 
evidence, concludes that deviations or 
misstatements are both material and 
pervasive” 
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e Disclaimed, “where auditor is not able to 
gain sufficient and appropriate audit evi- 
dence due to an uncertainty or scope limita- 
tion which is both material and pervasive” 


In the case of modified opinion, auditors 
should clearly explain the underlying reasons, 
focusing on the applicable criteria, the nature, 
as well as the extent of the modification; more- 
over, the report should include recommenda- 
tions for corrective actions contemporarily 
highlighting any internal control deficiencies. 

Finally, the SAI should monitor if matters 
raised in the auditing report have been 
addressed. 


Conclusions 


Previous sections have summarized the main prin- 
ciples of public sector auditing; some of them 
express general and basic principles of all 
(private and public sector) auditing activities, 
such as the basic principles of independence and 
materiality. 

Other principles seem to be specific to the 
public sector realm. 

Firstly, public sector auditing has a wide 
scope; while private sector auditors are expected 
to provide an opinion on the ability of financial 
statements to present an accurate picture of the 
financial conditions and performance of a com- 
pany, public sector auditors have a wider scope: 
their role is not limited to financial statements of 
the audited entity but also includes issues such as 
legality, probity, and value for money. It is worth 
recalling again that originally, external audits 
were considered as a tool to assess that the gov- 
ernment’s financial statements were a fair and 
accurate reflection of revenue collected and 
expenditures carried out (financial audit), and 
that agencies were managed in accordance with 
the law and regulations (compliance audit). In 
recent years, there has been a shift from financial 
to performance audit, since SAIs have to pay 
attention on value for money, evaluating perfor- 
mance of all public sector entities. However, it is 
worth noticing that performance audit: 
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e Is quite uncommon in the European context 
(Brusca et al. 2015, p. 247). 

e Has been conducted within federal and state or 
provincial governments for years, while it is 
relatively new, or conducted rarely or not 
conducted at all in local governments, in both 
the United States and in Canada (Foster and 
O’Connor 2014, p. 12). 


Secondly, public sector auditors play their role 
in the public interest, reporting their findings to the 
elected representatives and, in a broader sense, to 
the citizens who provide financial resources for 
funding the audited activities. Accordingly, perti- 
nent reporting arrangements are required. 

In this way, in the view of public interest, the 
conditions for accountability are improved, 
underlining the important role of auditors to sup- 
port such a development (Cassel 2015). 

Finally, it is worth considering that the 
auditing in the public sector offers a heteroge- 
neous panorama (Brusca et al. 2015) especially 
on the types of auditing and the mechanisms 
involved in appointing auditors; however, even 
though many countries adopt standards devel- 
oped by a governmental body, they generally 
take as a reference the International Auditing 
Standards of IFAC as well as the International 
Standards of Supreme Audit Institutions of 
INTOSAI, at the same time requesting the col- 
laboration of these organizations. 
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University of Exeter, Exeter, UK 
Synonyms 
Authenticity; Identity; Mindfulness; Self- 


awareness; Self-reflection 


Introduction 


Imagine an institution in which the person on top 
is self-aware, listens to criticism, owns his/her 
mistakes, and does not blame others. In addition, 
that leader behaves congruently with his/her 
values and they “walk the talk and talk the 
walk.” That is what a leader with high authenticity 
looks like. 

In the past decade, there has been a great 
increase of interest in authentic leadership 
(Gardner et al. 2011), and indeed authenticity 
has become “the gold standard for leaders” 
(Ibarra 2015, p. 54). But there is no agreement 
around what it means to be an authentic leader. 
Shamir and Eilam (2005) posited four character- 
istics of authentic leaders: (1) they are true to 
themselves instead of conforming to the expecta- 
tions of others; (2) they are motivated by personal 
convictions rather than being motivated by status 
and other extrinsic benefits; (3) they lead from 
their own point of view; and (4) the actions of 
authentic leaders are based on their personal 
values and convictions. In a similar vein, George 
(2003) suggests authentic leaders possess five key 
attributes: purpose, values, heart, relationship, 
and self-discipline. Avolio and colleagues (e.g., 
Avolio and Gardner 2005) argue that internalized 
moral perspective is a key component for authen- 
tic leadership. 

To overcome the complexities of definition, an 
authentic leader is operationalized in this chapter 
as one who possesses authenticity (see later for 
more discussion of this definition). This chapter 
will focus on describing some of the critical 
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elements necessary to be an authentic leader and, 
in particular, delve into a key aspect which is 
essential to understand in order to fully compre- 
hend and develop authenticity: self-awareness. In 
addition, it will introduce the concept of multiple 
identities and briefly present a leadership identity 
approach as it relates to successful authentic lead- 
ership. A discussion on how to develop authentic 
leaders as well as how to hire one will also be 
provided. 


Authentic Leaders 


There are many well-documented benefits to both 
being and working with an authentic leader. First, 
for the leaders themselves, some of the benefits 
are better psychological wellbeing and contingent 
self-esteem are developed (Toor and Ofori 2009). 
Second, for their followers, authentic leaders both 
directly and indirectly elicit higher work engage- 
ment from followers and higher levels of organi- 
zational citizenship behaviors (Walumbwa 
et al. 2010), reduced follower burnout (Wong 
and Cummings 2009), higher trust in leadership 
(Clapp-Smith et al. 2009), and greater work 
engagement (Giallonardo et al. 2010). Finally, 
for organizational outcomes, authentic leaders 
have been found to enhance job performance 
(Walumbwa et al. 2008) and organizational com- 
mitment (Jensen and Luthans 2006). 

Yet what is an authentic leader? As aforemen- 
tioned, there are different conceptualizations of 
authentic leaders and leadership (for a review, 
see Gardner et al. 2011). Many of them emphasize 
the positive nature of the authentic leader with 
high moral values and positive characteristics 
such as confidence, hope, and optimism (e.g., 
Avolio et al. 2004). However, those definitions 
have been challenged as they do not necessarily 
fit with all leaders who possess authenticity 
(Ladkin and Taylor 2010; Wilson 2013; Shamir 
and Eilam 2005) and thus present a number of 
paradoxes (Adarves-Yorno 2013; Adarves-Yorno 
2016). There is no space here to engage these 
caveats; therefore this chapter operationalizes 
an authentic leader as one who possesses 
authenticity. 


Authentic Leadership 


Kernis and Goldman (2006) define authentic- 
ity as “the unimpeded operation of one’s true or 
core self in one’s daily enterprise” (p. 344). They 
outline and describe four dimensions of authen- 
ticity: (1) self-awareness, (2) unbiased processing, 
(3) authentic behavior, and (4) authentic orienta- 
tion toward interpersonal relationships. Self- 
awareness refers to awareness of aspects of self, 
such as one’s own personal characteristics, values, 
motives, feelings, and cognitions. Unbiased pro- 
cessing is characterized by an openness to evalu- 
ate desirable and undesirable self-aspects without 
denying, exaggerating, or ignoring knowledge 
and experiences. Authentic behavior means that 
people are transparent in their actions, and their 
behavior is rooted in inner factors instead of trying 
to gain external recognition or avoid rejection. An 
authentic orientation toward interpersonal rela- 
tionships refers to an active process of self- 
disclosure, which leads to development of trust 
between people. That is, people share aspects of 
themselves such as thoughts and feelings when 
appropriate. 


Self-Awareness 


Self-awareness is the basis for two of the elements 
required for authenticity, authentic behavior and 
authentic relationship orientation (Kernis and 
Goldman 2006), and thus is a pivotal component 
of authentic leadership (Gardner et al. 2005; 
Kernis and Goldman 2006). Self-awareness 
allows leaders to effectively draw on their experi- 
ence and knowledge when making decisions 
(Crossan and Mazutis 2012). Furthermore, self- 
awareness allows leaders to understand how 
others affect them (Goldman Shuyler 2004). 
Kouzes and Posner (2012) posit that ultimately 
the success of a leader is dependent on the extent 
to which one is in tune with oneself. There are 
many different strategies that can be used to 
enhance self-awareness. It has been argued that 
for self-awareness, we need reflection and intro- 
spection (Walumbwa et al. 2008). Below is a 
description of self-awareness processes which 
can be useful for leaders: self-reflection, mindful- 
ness, and self-exploration in nature. 


Authentic Leadership 


Self-reflection is widely used in leadership 
development. It is through reflection that a leader 
can gain clarity (Gardner et al. 2005). There are 
many different forms of reflection (for a review, 
see Raffo 2014). The main purposes of reflection 
are to make sense of experiences and to try to 
understand thoughts, emotions, behaviors, reac- 
tions, and patterns of being. In some cases, reflec- 
tion is used to find coherence of thoughts, 
emotions, and behaviors (Rosenberg 2010). 

Mindfulness is an area that has received 
exponential attention in the last decade. Currently 
there is a new model based on underlying 
neurocognitive mechanisms being developed 
which links mindfulness with authentic leadership 
(Venkatasubramanian and Dorjee 2011). Mindful- 
ness refers to being aware of what is happening 
while it is happening in a nonjudgmental way 
(Kabat-Zinn 2003). Mindfulness research demon- 
strates clear benefits for the individual in terms of 
health and well-being as well as function and 
performance (for a review, see Good et al. 2016). 
In addition, the trait mindfulness of leaders has 
been positively associated with employees’ job 
performance, job satisfaction, work-life balance, 
and citizenship behavior (Reb et al. 2015). These 
findings support the evidence cited above that 
authentic leaders elicit higher performance from 
employees. 

Working with senior managers and leaders 
over the last 10 years has made something appar- 
ent: In most instances, the managers and leaders 
are so defined by their external role and their 
context that they are unable to engage with deeper 
forms of self-explorations. Therefore, many 
leaders allow little time for self-discovery, in 
spite of the key importance of self-awareness 
(George et al. 2007). To overcome these issues, 
leaders can engage in intensive but short forms of 
self-exploration that take place in a neutral and 
reenergizing context: nature. Having worked and 
evaluated a number of programs in nature over the 
last 5 years made something clear: nature-based 
programs can allow leaders to engage into deeper 
forms of self-exploration. There are a range of 
programs available to implement this ranging 
from a 2- to 3-day residential authentic leadership 
“retreat” to a vision quest. 
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Multiple Identities and Authenticity 


The previous sections fall within the statement 
that authenticity is understood as encompassing 
a true self (George et al. 2007), and it seeks to 
understand that one self. However, Wilson (2013) 
argues that there are multifaceted and often con- 
tradictory aspects of our “selves.” Yet, multiple 
identities have, to date, been largely overlooked in 
the area of authentic leadership (Gardiner 2013). 
In fact, the common understanding of self- 
awareness refers to the knowing of “I,” that is, 
being aware of our individual sense of self, habits, 
weaknesses, and strengths (1.e., personal identity). 
However, a robust perspective in psychology, the 
social identity approach (encompassing social 
identity theory (SIT; Tajfel and Turner 1979) and 
self-categorization theory (SCT; Turner 
et al. 1987)), argues and has demonstrated that 
our sense of self is composed of a personal iden- 
tity (as aforementioned) and as many social iden- 
tities as meaningful groups the individual belongs 
to. The application and understanding of multiple 
identities have been proliferous in leadership 
(Haslam et al. 2011). In the context of authentic 
leadership, the concept of multiple identities has 
been unpacked and its paradoxes exposed 
(Adarves-Yorno 2016). 


Becoming an Authentic Leader 


Becoming an authentic leader is a personal life- 
long journey which one must be willing to engage 
with fully. There are different paths that one can 
take to facilitate becoming an authentic leader 
(Adarves-Yorno 2013). But authentic leadership 
development should not be seen as a discreet 
program. Indeed, Avolio and Gardner (2005) 
notes that if anything, authentic leadership devel- 
opment should be labeled as a life’s program. 
There are various strategies in lifelong journey 
that can be useful. In line with the chapter, the 
ones noted below are mostly related to exploring 
their authenticity and self-awareness: 


1. Following from Avolio (e.g., Avolio and 
Gardner 2005) and many other scholars in 
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this field, it is essential to enhance levels of 
self-awareness. Self-awareness can focus on 
different aspects and layers of oneself. The 
leader can engage with questions such as 
“Who are you? What are your beliefs, convic- 
tions, and values? How do you react to others? 
What are your most prevalent emotions and 
thoughts?” 

2. Following from George (2003), the leader 
needs to find out what he/she is passionate 
about and what his/her purpose is. 

3. Although the question “who you want to 
become?” may be seen as straightforward 
by some, it is important to invite the leader 
to ask himself/herself why, at least three 
times, to question your responses. The 
answer to the last “why” needs to be aligned 
with the answer to the question (see Adarves- 
Yorno TEDx). 

4. Boyatzis and Mckee (2005) in their book on 
resonant leadership note that is essential for the 
leaders to be aware of what sustains them and 
what drains them. 

5. Following the social identity approach to lead- 
ership (Haslam et al. 2011), it is useful to 
investigate our social identities, when do they 
become active, and what impact do they have 
on us (see Adarves-Yorno 2016). 

6. When engaging with all the questions above, it 
is important to consider the following mindful- 
ness principles: curiosity, courage, compas- 
sion, and sense of humor. 


Authenticity and Leadership 


Up to this point, the chapter has focused on the 
authentic leader, but to understand leadership, it 1s 
critical to include followers in the equation. Suc- 
cessful leadership is a process of social influence 
that involves making followers want to contribute 
to shared goals (Steffens et al. 2014; House 
et al. 2001). Whereas it is true that authentic 
leadership is linked with a wide range of positive 
outcomes as aforementioned, it is critical to be 
aware of the social and contextual factors that 
impact upon a leader’s capacity to influence others 
(Haslam et al. 2011). 


Authentic Leadership 


Some contextual factors revolve around the 
culture of the institution; for instance, typically 
the Ministry of Defense would have a different 
culture than the Ministry of Culture and Social 
Issues. By the same token, what is expected from 
a leader from the Ministry of Defense may be 
different from what is expected from a leader 
from the Ministry of Culture and Social Issues. 
In a stereotypical scenario, a caring, thoughtful, 
sensitive, and open-minded individual may be a 
more prototypical leader in the latter one than in 
the Ministry of Defense. Leadership pro- 
totypicality is encapsulated in the phrase “being 
one of us,” that is, representing the unique quali- 
ties that define the group they are leading, 
embodying the attributes that make the group 
distinct, and being an exemplar model member 
of that group (Steffens et al. 2014). Comprehen- 
sive reviews (Haslam et al. 2011; Hogg, van 
Knippenberg and Rast 2012) demonstrate that 
leader prototypicality contributes to positive lead- 
ership outcomes such as trust in leaders (Giessner 
and van Knippenberg 2008), endorsement of 
leaders (Ullrich et al. 2009), and perceived leader 
charisma (Steffens et al. 2014). 

A new model of identity leadership (Steffens 
et al. 2014) is arguing that in addition to “being 
one of us” (identity prototypicality), leaders need 
to “do it for us” (identity advancement), “craft a 
sense of us” (identity entrepreneurship), and 
“make us matter” (identity impresariorship). And 
they need to do so in a way in which it fits within 
the given context. For instance, all the above will 
be influenced by a war or crisis context (see 
Haslam et al. 2011 for a detailed review of these 
factors). 

If a leader finds himself/herself in an organiza- 
tion where some or all of his/her authentic self is 
different to the organizational culture, to really 
create, represent, and embody follower identity, 
the leader effectively has three choices. Option 
one is for the leader to display only aspects of 
the self that fit within a given context and if 
necessary “fake it” (Ibarra 2015). The problem 
with that option is that, to a degree, it can com- 
promise one of the pillars of authenticity: authen- 
tic behavior. A second, more elaborated, although 
not always possible, strategy is to choose an 


Authentic Leadership 


environment and institution which fit with the 
“authentic self’ of the leader. When this is not 
possible, but if is still desirable, the leader can 
slowly “craft a sense of us” which respects each 
individuals’ authenticity and diversity, fostering a 
sense that it is okay to be different in the given 
institution. In other words, leaders could create a 
culture of authenticity in their institutions. 


So Now What?: How to Select 
an Authentic Leader in an Interview 
Process? 


First of all, it is very important to decide, 
depending on the culture of the organization and 
other factors, what type of authentic leader the 
institution is interested in selecting. As noted in 
the introduction, there are different conceptuali- 
zations of authentic leader, each placing emphasis 
on different aspects. While George (2003) empha- 
sizes the importance of heart and self-discipline, 
Shamir and Eilam (2005) emphasize that the 
authentic leader should not aim to conform to 
expectations of others and should not be moti- 
vated by status; Avolio and Gardner (2005) 
pay special attention to the internalized moral 
perspective of the authentic leader. Having said 
that, the key aspect that should be present in any 
authentic leader and which can be explored 
through the selection process is self-awareness 
as it is undoubtedly the fundamental aspect of 
authenticity. 

There are different processes that can be used 
which need to be adjusted to the culture of the 
organization and the type of leader they aim to 
select. For instance, asking the candidate to tell a 
story of his/her personal and work life including 
the personal crucibles would be aligned with 
George’s approach. Selecting a candidate based 
on responses to specific personal questions in 
which the applicant is asked to demonstrate and 
illustrate how he/she does not aim to fulfill the 
expectations of others, he/she is not concerned 
with status, he/she leads from his/her point of 
view, and his/her decisions are based on personal 
values and convictions would be a way of 
selecting a candidate based on Shamir and Eliam’s 
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(2005) components. If the institution is interested 
in a candidate with, among other things, internal- 
ized moral perspective, Avolio and colleagues 
have designed a theoretically driven questionnaire 
(e.g., Walumbwa et al. 2007). Part of this ques- 
tionnaire also assesses self-awareness, so it could 
easily be included in the assessment process. 
Another process is the use of work scenarios 
with dilemmas relevant to the institution and 
their culture. Candidates will be asked to immerse 
themselves in the dilemmas, and their nonverbal 
communication could be observed as well as their 
formal responses. Candidates would be asked 
how they react to the dilemma (behavior, decision, 
communication with others). Candidates would 
also be asked to self-disclose in terms of their 
levels of ambivalence, uncertainty, doubts, will- 
ingness to own their mistakes, willingness to ask 
for negative feedback, etc. To assess somehow 
whether the candidates “walk the talk and talk 
the walk,” the answers to the scenario question 
can be contrasted to the answers of the interview 
and professional life story (when relevant). 
However, it is important to bear in mind that 
the general standard interview process tends to be 
one in which people feel they can put on a façade 
to fit with what is expected and the culture of the 
institution. Therefore they may try to fake their 
authenticity. To overcome this normal and well- 
spread tendency, the selection panel would create 
a safe and nonjudgmental space and explicitly 
encourage a certain level of self-disclosure from 
the candidate. If the selection panel is fully 
engaged in the concept of authenticity, then they 
might, for example, partake in self-disclosure to 
set an example for the candidate. This process 
could signal the applicant that authenticity is val- 
ued and incite the interviewee to dare to be differ- 
ent by being himself/herself. Equally the selection 
panel might include a tour or induction into the 
organization showing “warts and all” which 
would again signal the value of authenticity. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, it has been argued that there are 
different ways of conceptualizing authentic 
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leaders, but they are all rooted in self-awareness. 
Several forms of self-awareness processes have 
been discussed. Ideally leaders should combine 
them all to deeply enhance their self-awareness. 
Nonetheless, it is important to remember that 
authentic leadership development is a lifelong 
journey; there are no shortcuts and faster is not 
necessarily better. Some reflective questions 
have been offered as pointers for that develop- 
ment, but ultimately, the leader needs to select 
those with which they can engage at the present 
moment. 

This chapter has also questioned the “one true 
self’ concept and has noted that there are multiple 
identities that need to be accounted for. In that 
sense, the authentic leader needs to be aware of 
his/her different social identities and how they 
impact on his/her perception, behavior, commu- 
nication, and decision-making. 

It has been noted that successful leaders are 
those who influence followers to embrace a com- 
mon purpose. To engage in that level of social 
influence and engage with the followers psycho- 
logically, the model of identity leadership 
(Steffens et al. 2014) argues that leaders need to 
represent their followers and be “one of us.” So 
whereas the authenticity of the leader refers to the 
“J,” a successful leader needs to also be authentic 
to “we” (Adarves-Yorno 2016). Therefore, it is 
not just a matter of being authentic to “I’ as the 
literature on authentic leadership is encouraging. 
And it is not just about being authentic to “we” as 
the identity leadership model would encourage. 
Successful authentic leaders need to be authentic 
to both “T’ and “we.” That is, they need to be true 
to themselves and also lead in a way that honors 
the core values, beliefs, and norms of the group 
they are leading. 

Finally, different suggestions have been pos- 
ited to be considered when designing an interview 
process. This has opened up the complexities of 
selecting authentic leaders when they are expected 
to fit into “us” the institution. 
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Authority in Organizations 


Dermot O’Reilly 
Management School, Lancaster University, 
Lancaster, UK 


Synonyms 

Control; Government; Hierarchy; Influence; 
Jurisdiction; Leadership; Legitimacy; Manage- 
ment; Power; Rule; Sovereignty 

Definition 

Authority is a social relationship between two or 
more people or objects where one is accorded the 
right to direct the others in some respect. 
Introduction 

Authority is perhaps one of the defining charac- 


teristics of organizations, and it tends to be taken 
for granted, yet it is seldom the object of reflection 
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or research. This is all the more surprising as it 
was an object of reflection in the work of Max 
Weber, one of the founding figures of sociology, 
and was the object of research in Stanley 
Milgram’s experiments into obedience to author- 
ity, one of the most famous and controversial 
social psychology experiments. 

The definition of authority used in this 
entry — that authority is a social relationship 
between two or more people or objects where 
one is accorded the right to direct the others in 
some respect — is developed from Weber’s ideas. 
This entry will begin by outlining why the com- 
mon conception of authority as formal power is 
insufficient and move on to Weber’s notion that 
authority is legitimate domination. This is the 
clearest explanation of what authority is, and 
how it works, although it is abstract. The follow- 
ing section outlines how Weber’s work has been 
expanded into a deeper understanding of authority 
as a social relationship. Having outlined how 
authority can be understood, the following sub- 
section will look at Milgram’s social psychologi- 
cal work into obedience to authority which 
illustrates how authority works in practice. Alter- 
native perspectives for understanding authority, 
the psychological and psychoanalytic views of 
authority, will then be introduced. 

Following these different perspectives on how 
to understand authority and how it operates in 
practice, the final section discusses the role of 
authority in organizations and in public sector 
organizations in particular. 


Why Authority Is Not Just Formal Power 


The view that authority is formal power is perhaps 
a very common understanding of authority, and is 
often implicit in how many people use the word, 
without them actually defining it as such. The 
assumption is that authority is the formal power 
that is ingrained in hierarchical systems — whether 
they are a religious organization, military organi- 
zation, or political system. In all these instances 
there is a formal codification of authority — with 
differentiations of titles, and explicit rules and 
obligations — which accords those higher in the 
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hierarchy with a degree of mandated power over 
those below. 

All of these are clearly forms of authority, but 
when one considers linguistic phrases or terms 
such as “moral authority,” “a voice with authority,” 
or “an authority on the legal system,” these phrases 
suggest that someone can have a degree of 
respected power even without a formal title, role, 
or rules, even if this source of respect is informal or 
difficult to identify. While it would be possible to 
define authority as formal power, such a restrictive 
definition would not be capable of shedding any 
light on the many forms of social interaction that 
are not shaped simply by formal hierarchy. Indeed 
such phrases and forms of social interaction that 
indicate the presence of informal authority imply 
that there is something about authority that goes 
deeper than just formal power or hierarchy. 

It is just such a recognition that there is some- 
thing shared between formal authority and the 
various forms of informal authority that such 
phrases indicate that Weber articulates in his con- 
ception of authority as legitimate domination. 


Authority as Legitimate Domination 


Weber discusses authority in the context of his 
development of a “sociology of domination” — 
an attempt to understand how some people or 
groups are capable of being in a superior position 
in relation to others in modern society. Weber 
acknowledged the importance of force, but he 
was particularly interested in how relative stabil- 
ity was accomplished in modern society without 
the use of force or violence, and, mostly, even 
without the threat of force or violence. 

For Weber, the only way to explain how people 
in an inferior position accept this inferior position 
and relationship over time is, quite simply, that 
they do accept it — that they see the relationship 
between themselves and those in a superior posi- 
tion as legitimate, as somehow justified. This 
accepting of domination, therefore, is what 
authority is — it is the acceptance of a dominant 
relationship between one person or group and 
another. Domination without authority requires 
force or violence. 
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This gives the first part of the answer to what 
authority is — it is legitimate domination — a rela- 
tionship between two or more people or objects 
where one is accorded the right to direct the others 
in some respect. Who, or what, accords this right is 
crucial to this definition. Those in a superior posi- 
tion can claim a right to direct, but it is only if those 
in an inferior position accept this claim, that author- 
ity is exercised. If a claim to authority is imposed, 
then the nature of the domination changes from 
being legitimate (as regarded by the dominated 
party) to being domination via force. 

The central feature of authority, therefore, is a 
belief by the dominated that the commands of 
the dominating are valid. This leads to Weber’s 
well-known typology of different forms of 
authority. In essence, the types of authority are 
different types of belief in the validity of the 
commands of the dominating by the dominated. 
They are different means by which authority is 
recognized. 

These three types of authority, or forms of 
legitimacy, are: 


e Rational-legal authority — which is based on a 
belief in the legality or correctness of rules and 
the right of those elevated to hierarchical posi- 
tions on the basis of such rules to issue com- 
mands. This type of authority is evident in 
states when people accept the rules and out- 
comes of elections, in the legal system when 
people accept the rules and judgments of 
judges, and in organizations when people 
accept the mechanisms of designing and filling 
the positions of managerial roles and the right 
of such managers to direct activity. 

e Traditional authority — which is based on 
established beliefs in the sanctity of immemorial 
traditions and on the legitimacy of those exercis- 
ing authority under them. While this calls to 
mind the image of tribal society and chiefs, it 
also applies to contemporary customs and habits 
and those afforded authority according to such 
customs and habits. Indeed, it is often the case 
that many organizations operate along habitual 
lines and exercises of authority rather than oper- 
ating solely according to explicit rules and lines 
of command. 
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e Charismatic authority — which is based on a 
belief in the exceptional or exemplary charac- 
ter of a person, and of the normative patterns or 
order revealed or ordained by _ him/her. 
Whereas both rational-legal authority and tra- 
ditional authority are formal, in different ways, 
in that the rules or customs that justify them 
can be displayed or interrogated, charismatic 
authority is not open to rational deliberation. 
Its basis is not formal but affectual — it is based 
on an affective submission of the subordinate 
to the superordinate. It is thus the most imme- 
diate form of authority, as it is not dependent 
on external justifications. It is dependent only 
on the submission of the subordinate to the 
person or sayings of the superordinate. As a 
result of this immediacy, however, it can also 
be the most fragile or temporary form of 
authority (for the original, see: Weber 1978, 
pp. 215-216). 


It is important to note that for Weber these were 
analytical distinctions, and that in any particular 
case these different forms of authority are 
intermingled, and often impossible to distinguish 
from each other. It is also important to note that 
although authority might be initially established 
by one means of legitimation, it may develop 
other forms of legitimacy. Weber believed that 
owing to the temporary and fragile nature of char- 
ismatic authority, those in such positions tend to 
try and secure their positions by developing cus- 
toms or rational-legal rules and structures to sup- 
port them. He also noted that the rational-legal 
authority that is one of the defining characteristics 
of modern bureaucratic organizations is often 
insufficient for such organizations to function. In 
reality, most such organizations require some peo- 
ple with some degree of charismatic authority in 
order to function. 


Authority as a Social Relationship 

Weber’s writings on authority firmly establish a 
dyadic aspect to authority — that it involves at least 
two related agents — one that exercises authority 
and one that defers to the authority thus exercised. 
Writers following Weber, however, have 
concerned themselves with understanding what 
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enables this relationship and have argued that 
there is, in fact, not simply a dyadic relationship, 
but a triadic, or social, one. Wrong (1995), for 
example, argues that the authority relationship is 
not simply voluntary, since the imperatives deliv- 
ered by the person in authority are seen as legiti- 
mate and, therefore, as compulsory by the person 
submitting to authority. 

The source of legitimacy, it is argued, has to 
come from outside of the dyadic relationship, and 
this is supplied by culture, history, the community, 
or language use. This development of Weber 
builds on the insight that authority requires a 
belief in its legitimacy and argues that it is always 
some sort of contextual (cultural) feature that pro- 
vides the source of this belief in legitimacy. This 
argument then extends the types of authority 
beyond Weber’s three types, since any type of 
belief in the legitimacy of an imperative is there- 
fore a source of authority. Wrong uses the exam- 
ple of an imperative given by a professional such 
as a doctor — their authority is not based in any of 
Weber’s types of authority (it is not simply based 
on their position in a hierarchy, or tradition, or 
their charisma) but in the authority of expertise or 
competence. 

Having outlined Weber’s conception of what 
authority is, how it works, and how this has been 
developed to argue for the social basis of author- 
ity, the next subsection briefly outlines some 
social psychological research that shows how 
authority is enacted and responded to in practice. 


Social Psychological Research on Authority 
Whereas Weber and Wrong discussed authority in 
the abstract, social psychologists have been inter- 
ested in how authority is exercised and experi- 
enced in real social situations. Building on 
previous social psychological research on author- 
ity, and influenced also by Weber and other social 
scientists, Milgram’s experiments expressly 
looked at obedience that is willingly assumed 
without any sort of threat and which is maintained 
through the simple assertion by authority that it 
has the right to exercise control over the person. 
In short, Milgram’s experiments involved vol- 
unteers in laboratory experiments. The volunteers 
were told that they were involved in an 
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experiment on the effects of punishment on learn- 
ing. They were assigned the role of “teacher” 
whose role was to test a “learner” and to adminis- 
ter electrical shocks to the “learner” when they 
provided incorrect answers to a test. The severity 
of these electrical shocks increased as more incor- 
rect answers were provided, or if no answer was 
provided, up to a level where they could poten- 
tially kill the recipient (from 15V to 450V). In 
reality, the assignment of roles was rigged and the 
“learners” were accomplices to the experiment. 
The third role in the experiment was an 
“experimenter” — an actor playing a researcher in 
a lab coat. The “experimenter’s” role was to give a 
series of orders to ensure the “teacher” continued 
if they refused to administer the shock. The aim of 
the experiment was to see whether or not the 
“teachers” would inflict high voltages just 
because they were commanded to by an 
“experimenter.” 

In the initial experiment of 40 participants, 
65% of the “teachers” administered the full 
450V, and all of them administered up to 
300V. Milgram also carried out a number of var- 
lations to the experiment in which he altered 
aspects of the situation to see how they affected 
the degree of obedience to authority. From these 
he concluded that a number of factors affected 
whether the participants would obey 
authority — the status of the experimenter (higher 
status “experimenters” in a laboratory coat 
elicited more obedience than an “experimenter” 
who was an ordinary member of the public); the 
status of the location (slightly less people were 
obedient when the location changed from Yale 
University to a set of run down offices); the prox- 
imity of the “teacher” to the “learner” (when the 
“teacher” had to put the “learner’s” hand on the 
shock plate after 150V the obedience level fell to 
30%); social support (when an accomplice to the 
experiment played another “teacher” that refused 
to obey, the level of obedience dropped to 10%); 
and proximity of the authority figure (when the 
“experimenter” ordered the teacher by telephone 
from a different room, the level of obedience fell 
to 20.5%). 

Milgram drew a number of conclusions from 
his study. He regarded the chief finding to be “the 
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extreme willingness of adults to go to almost any 
lengths on the command of an authority” 
(Milgram 1974). In order to explain this finding 
he noted that those who obeyed had a tendency to 
disavow personal responsibility for the conse- 
quences of their actions and to place responsibility 
on the authority figure of the “experimenter.” For 
Milgram, the experiments showed that obedience 
to authority tended to override moral consider- 
ations depending on how the social situation was 
structured. 

Even those who defied the “experimenter” 
related themselves to authority. A number of 
those who defied the “experimenter” questioned 
their authority and argued that there was a greater 
ethical imperative calling for the protection of the 
“learner” over the needs of the “experimenter.” 
Some of these individuals felt that they were 
accountable to a higher authority. A significant 
element of defying one form or source of author- 
ity, therefore, is to invoke another form or source 
of authority. 

Milgram’s experiments can be interpreted as a 
direct illustration of the conception of authority as 
a social relationship of legitimate domination. The 
“teachers” that accepted the commands of the 
“experimenter” did so because they saw the com- 
mands as legitimate. Those that did not accept the 
commands did not see the commands as legiti- 
mate as they invoked a higher, or different source 
of, authority. The various factors of the social 
relationship — the status of the experimenter, the 
status of the location, the proximity of the 
“teacher” to the “learner,” the presence or absence 
of social support, and the proximity of the author- 
ity figure — are all different parts of the social 
relationship that establish, amplify, or attenuate 
the perceived legitimacy of the authority figure. 


The Psychological and Psychoanalytic 
Views of Authority 


While both Weber and Milgram draw attention to 
the social nature of authority, there are alternative 
psychological and psychoanalytic perspectives 
that view authority as being a prime psychic 
drive and need, and which is seen as the reason 
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as to why authority, and submission to authority, 
is so prevalent in social and organizational life. 

In terms of drive, the desire for authority is 
seen as part of an “authority/power motive,” 
which can be either personalized (that is, a drive 
for personal power which is self-serving) or 
socialized (where the drive for power is other- 
serving) (McClelland 1975). Such authority/ 
power motives are held to be the reason why 
people strive for positions of power, with the 
different forms of authority/power motive being 
held to affect the types of decisions they make. In 
particular, people who display authoritarian and 
dictatorial behaviors are held to be narcissistic, 
antisocial, aggressive, and often destructive 
because the motive behind their power and 
authority is primarily self-serving. 

In contrast, the need to submit to authority is 
often seen as a primal or infant need for a father or 
mother figure according to psychoanalysts such as 
Freud or Lacan. According to this line of thought, 
the authority relationship is powerfully shaped by 
the subordinate’s psychic fantasies. These are 
very much linked to the subordinate’s earliest 
experiences of their mother and father as authority 
figures, and the subordinate is seen to want to 
rescind their autonomy and responsibility in 
favor of the psychic security of conforming to 
the authority figure. Research on ego develop- 
ment and moral reasoning suggests that psycho- 
logically immature individuals are more likely to 
conform to authority. For example, Freud (1922) 
argued that when involved in a crowd, individ- 
uals’ superegos collapse and, through an uncon- 
scious process of transference, they are replaced 
symbolically by the authority figure, who then 
becomes the individual’s guide to action. 

Having presented alternative psychological 
and psychoanalytic conceptions of authority, the 
final section applies these perspectives to under- 
standing authority in organizations and, in partic- 
ular, in public service organizations. 


Authority in Organizations 


Authority, as a social right to direct others, is a 
key component of the political nature of 
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organizations — how, what, and why decisions are 
made; who makes them, the allocation of 
resources; and who benefits. As such, the ques- 
tions as to who has authority, over what, and to 
what degree are key issues in organizational pol- 
itics, as different individuals, groups, or functions 
debate and deliberate on areas of jurisdiction, 
modes of allocation, lines of communication, 
and means of adjudication. Contemporary studies 
of organizations suggest that the answers to these 
questions have to be developed, negotiated, and 
reinterpreted over time, rather than being defini- 
tively settled by prior decisions and procedures. 
Prior decisions and procedures, however, do have 
a significant influence in how these questions are 
interpreted and addressed because they are a key 
part of the social and cultural fabric that affords 
legitimacy to certain positions or actions. 

While the rational-legal form of authority may 
be the most obvious aspect of contemporary 
organizations, for example, in the distribution 
of positional titles, organizational rules, and pro- 
cedures, and the capacity to allocate rewards or 
sanctions, others forms and sources of authority 
are evident. The need for other forms of authority 
is in fact partly necessitated by the irony of 
bureaucratic authority. The irony of rational- 
legal bureaucratic authority is that the formal 
power and administrative autonomy of the 
administrator in a bureaucracy is significantly 
delimited by rules and procedures. The bureau- 
cratic administrator is only officially empowered 
to implement rules and procedures; they do not 
have the formal power to act beyond them. While 
this may not be an issue in relatively stable envi- 
ronments, in less stable environments it can 
result in organizational stasis and subsequent 
brittleness. It 1s partly arguments about the 
inflexibility of public service organizations that 
led to the “new public management” in many 
countries as an attempt to empower public ser- 
vice managers. 

Rational-legal bureaucratic authority also 
has a particular inflection in public service 
systems — owing to the tradition of the separation 
of powers between the executive, the legislature 
and the judiciary, and the system of checks and 
balances, there is often not a single source of 
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authority in public service organizations. Rather, 
although public service organizations are in many 
respects an executive function of government, 
they are sometimes subject to pressure from exter- 
nal parties as well as from the legislative and can 
be held to account by the judiciary for their pro- 
cesses and outcomes. The public service motiva- 
tion and public value literatures would also 
suggest that for many who work in public service 
organizations that the ultimate authority is not the 
government (or the judiciary) but the moral 
authority of the public good. 


Conclusion 


This entry has provided an overview of how 
authority has been conceptualized, of some of 
the classic studies of obedience to authority, and 
a discussion of the role of authority in organiza- 
tions and public service organizations. 

The entry began by outlining why the common 
conception of authority as formal power is insuf- 
ficient for accounting for the many instances when 
authority is present in social relationships that are 
not structured by formal hierarchy. Weber’s con- 
ception of authority as legitimate domination was 
then developed. For Weber, authority is seen as a 
social relationship between parties whereby one 
party accepts the legitimacy of the other to direct 
them in some manner. This conception holds that 
the central feature of authority 1s a belief by the 
dominated that the commands of the dominating 
are valid. Weber’s typology of legitimacy was 
outlined: rational-legal authority, traditional 
authority, and charismatic authority. 

The entry then considered how Weber’s ideas 
have been developed beyond considering the 
dyadic relationship between two parties, to 
acknowledge the role of cultural and social fea- 
tures in supplying the basis of legitimacy. This 
argument thus extends the types of authority 
beyond Weber’s three types to any cultural or 
social feature that is used to accept the legitimacy 
of an authority. 

The entry then outlined how Milgram’s exper- 
iments into obedience to authority illustrate how 
authority, as a social relationship of legitimate 
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domination, works in practice. The “teachers” that 
accepted the commands of the “experimenter” did 
so because they saw the commands as legitimate. 
Those that did not accept the commands did not 
see the commands as legitimate as they invoked a 
higher, or different source of, authority. The var- 
ious factors of the social relationship that Milgram 
varied in different experiments are all different 
parts of the social relationship that establish, 
amplify, or attenuate the perceived legitimacy of 
the authority figure. 

The entry then outlined alternative psycholog- 
ical and psychoanalytical views on authority 
which regard authority as being a prime psychic 
drive and need. This is seen, by some, as the 
reason as to why authority, and submission to 
authority, is so prevalent in social and 
organizational life. 

The final section of the entry then discussed the 
role of authority in organizations. In particular, the 
role of authority in organizational politics — where 
different individuals, groups, or functions debate, 
contest, or deliberate on areas of jurisdiction, 
modes of allocation, lines of communication, or 
means of adjudication. The vital role of the ques- 
tions as to who has authority, over what, and to 
what degree in these processes was highlighted. It 
was noted that contemporary studies of organiza- 
tions suggest that the answers to these questions 
have to be developed, negotiated, and 
reinterpreted over time, rather than being defini- 
tively settled by prior decisions and procedures. 
Prior decisions and procedures, however, do have 
a significant influence in how these questions are 
interpreted and addressed because they are a key 
part of the social and cultural fabric that affords 
legitimacy to certain positions or actions. 

This section also pointed to the question of 
authority in public service systems, where the 
tradition of the separation of powers between the 
executive, the legislature and the judiciary, and 
the system of checks and balances often means 
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that there is not a single source of authority in 
public service organizations. 

The development of Weber’s ideas to under- 
stand that authority is a social relationship 
between two or more people or objects where 
one is accorded the right to direct the others in 
some respect is thus helpful in understanding and 
interrogating the dynamics of organizations. The 
question of authority in organizations — the 
sources of its legitimacy, and the cultural and 
social features and relationships that establish, 
amplify, or attenuate its legitimacy — is a crucial 
issue in the public sector, in particular, in how it 
relates to the distribution and use of power. 
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Balanced Scorecard 


Leonor Mora 
King Juan Carlos University, Madrid, Spain 


Synonyms 


Control panel; System of strategic indicators 


Definition 


The Balanced Scorecard is a management tool 
whose purpose is to communicate and help to 
operate the strategy of an organization. It consists 
of financial and nonfinancial indicators that 
should refer to their key factors, i.e., strategic 
factors for the future of the organization viewed 
from the main internal and external dimensions 
that affect it. 


Introduction 


The concept of the “Balanced Scorecard” stems 
from the private sector environment; specifically 
Kaplan and Norton (1992) were the ones who, 
during the 1990s, proposed it as a tool to over- 
come the hitherto traditional analysis based on 
financial indicators and short-term measures 
(insofar as they did not incorporate any measure 


of strategic factors and their information was 
based on ratios about the past and the present of 
the organization). Nonetheless, the first anteced- 
ents to the concept that served as source of inspi- 
ration for these authors can be traced to the 
Tableau de Bord, used in France during the 
1960s that intended to show, in a single document, 
several financial ratios for the control of the com- 
pany (Meyer 1969), as well as to Michael Porter’s 
theories of “value chain in the company.” 

The use of non-strictly financial indicators in 
order to assess the strategic dimension of the 
company involves incorporating to the manage- 
ment control of the organization the monitoring of 
their intangible assets, such as the knowledge and 
training of their employees, their internal proce- 
dures, etc. Thus, Kaplan and Norton gathered up 
the interest of the accounting literature to find a 
method to assess this intangible capital (see 
Flamholtz 1974; Caplan and Landekich 1975; 
Grove et al 1977, cited in Kaplan 2010, p. 8). 

In their classical version for private companies, 
they consider four perspectives or approaches on 
which the key indicators should be defined; these 
are the financial perspective, the customer per- 
spective, the business process perspective, and 
the learning and growth perspective (related to 
the employees of the organization). For each per- 
spective, key control indicators will be defined in 
a way that the managers of the organization might, 
periodically, have the information for appropriate 
decision taking. 
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Balanced Scorecard Framework and its 
Practical Applications Example of the 
Public Sector 


The Balanced Scorecard is not a template or stan- 
dard model that could be applied to any organiza- 
tion in a general way. The activity of the 
organization, the market conditions, the particular 
strategies depending on the offered product or 
service, and the degree of competition in the envi- 
ronment in which the entity operates determine 
which specific Balanced Scorecard is the most 
appropriate for each organization. In public 
administration, and from the four mentioned clas- 
sic perspectives, it is possible to identify the fol- 
lowing ones: 


— Budgetary and financial perspective 

— Citizen perspective (users of public services 
that can be identified with the customers in a 
private organization) 

— Internal process perspective (referred to as the 
processes followed during the provision of 
public services) 

— Civil servant perspective (also called potential 
perspective, as it addresses the resources and 
capabilities the organizations count on in order 
to develop their activity) 


The construction of the matrix of indicators in 
each area or perspective is developed after the 
environmental analysis in which this administra- 
tion operates, allowing the identification of the 
major strategic issues to be addressed. 

We develop in more detail these four perspec- 
tives taking into account that the proposed factors 
are examples. Other different factors will depend 
upon the specific organization in which the Bal- 
ance Scorecard is set: 


— Budgetary and financial perspective: includes 
factors such as investment capacity, budget 
deficit or surplus, capital raising capacity 
from other governmental organizations and 
private entities, etc. 

— Citizen perspective: metrics covering key fac- 
tors such as satisfaction of citizens in the face 
of the public services they receive, citizen 
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participation and involvement in public deci- 
sions, perception of transparency in public 
administration, etc. 

— Internal process perspective: metrics that mea- 
sure the provision of public services in dimen- 
sions such as promptness, standardization, 
quality, simplification of processes, capacity 
for their redesigning, etc. 

— Civil servant perspective or potential perspec- 
tive: considers the productivity by employee, 
satisfaction of the employee, their suitability 
for the work they are carrying out, their partic- 
ipation in training programs, etc. 


As already mentioned, these perspectives can 
be modulated or complemented by others 
depending on the specific entity and their func- 
tions in the public scope, provided they are truly 
strategic for the future of the organization. In this 
regard, some authors (Lopez and Gadea 2001) 
propose the incorporation of territorial sustain- 
ability perspective or social cohesion perspective. 

Whatever the perspectives selected, the work 
method for the construction of the Balanced Score- 
card involves the definition of concrete objectives 
for each of them. Together with the objective, a 
strategic result indicator will be defined, 1.e., the 
ratio or indicator that will measure the achievement 
of that objective, as well as a performance indica- 
tor. The latter takes a specific quantitative value 
that represents the value that the organization 
wants for the defined objective. It 1s also possible 
to attach and describe qualitative strategies for each 
indicator that summarize the policy of the organi- 
zation in regard to the objective. 

We propose an example of this methodology, 
assuming that the organization that formulates the 
Balance Scorecard is a public university. On the 
assumption that, within the internal process per- 
spective, it takes as objective “Increasing the 
number of practical classes taught by subject,” 
the work to be done in relation to the objective 
would be as follows (Table 1): 

This methodology would be replicated for the 
rest of the objectives of all the selected areas. 
Regarding the number of objectives the tool 
should have, it should be noted how, in many 
cases, the high number of selected indicators can 
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both decrease the effectiveness of the Balanced 
Scorecard — as it might contain redundant 
information — and hinder the overall vision it 
should provide to the managers. Kaplan and Nor- 
ton (1997) suggest between 12 and 24 indicators 
for the Balanced Scorecard to be focused on the 
success factors and to be absorbed by the organi- 
zation. There is no reason that this recommenda- 
tion made for the private sector scope does not 
apply to the public administration environment. 

It is also important to emphasize how the 
objectives identified in each perspective can be 
linked together, because they all serve to the same 
strategy. Graphically these links can be drawn 
through cause-effect diagrams or maps. The 
basic outline of a map of objectives for a Balanced 
Scorecard that is applicable to public administra- 
tion may be as follows (Chart 1). 


Balanced Scorecard, Table 1 An example of Balanced 
Scorecard 


Objective Increasing the number of practical 


classes taught by subject 


Strategic result | Percentage of hours of practical 


indicator lessons taught divided by the total 
hours of the subject 

Threshold/ 50% of the hours devoted to practical 

trigger classes divided by the total hours 
allocated to the subject 

Strategies Reinforcing the educational staff with 


professors devoted to practical 
classes 

Reviewing of the educational 
guidelines of the subjects 
incorporating methodologies based 
on practical work 


Balanced Scorecard, 
Chart 1 Map of objectives 
for a Balanced Scorecard 
(Source: Adapted from 
Kaplan (2010, p. 4)) 





Citizen perspective 






Budgetary and financial 


perspective 
Internal process perspective 
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Usefulness of the Balanced Scorecard 

in the Public Environment 

In general terms, for any type of organization — 
private or public — the Balanced Scorecard can be 
very useful, starting from the missions of the 
organization: to set specific objectives, to design 
the system of execution and control indicators, 
and to analyze the results achieved within a logic 
of purposes or goals and required means or 
resources (Barros Da Silva and Rodriguez 
Gonzalez 2004). 

Kaplan and Norton (1992) summarize the use- 
fulness of the tool in aspects such as the clarifica- 
tion and updating of the strategy, the 
communication of this strategy to the entire orga- 
nization, the ability to align the individual objec- 
tives or goals of the different members of the 
organization to that known common strategy, the 
linkage of the objectives to the long-term budget, 
and the ability to conduct the reviews on the 
functioning of the internal processes toward the 
improvement of the strategy itself. 

In fact, this tool adds value in the specific field 
of the public entities. Since the Balanced Score- 
card incorporates financial and nonfinancial indi- 
cators, its use in entities such as public institutions 
where nonfinancial aspects prevail on financial 
ones is particularly appropriate. We will not go 
into detail in the prominence of the qualitative 
aspects over the financial ones in public organiza- 
tions, although we need to only recall the main 
differences in the concept of “financial manage- 
ment” in both scopes: different financial objec- 
tives, higher number of stakeholders, different 
nature of the so-called shareholders of these 






STRATEGY 
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Potential perspective 
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public bodies, and public funding mechanisms in 
which, as noted by Holtham (1984), it is more 
appropriate to consider finance in many senses 
as a constraint rather than as a target. 

Thus, while keeping the budgetary and 
financial perspective of the Balanced Scorecard 
in private enterprises, the absence of a strictly 
economic goal (maximization of profit or search 
for returns) and the economic backing that often 
have public entities in the event of budget diffi- 
culties (transfers or collaterals from the adminis- 
tration on which the public entity is dependent) 
make that the most relevant perspectives are pre- 
cisely the other three: citizen, internal process, and 
potential perspectives. 

The richness of this tool over other more 
traditional (ratios, financial management con- 
trol, etc.) is in its qualitative and strategic dimen- 
sion. Its application in specific experiences that 
are cited in the next section demonstrates its 
usefulness to unite the management team and 
the entire organization, conveying the strategic 
objectives toward the day-to-day running of the 
organization. The use of the Balanced Scorecard 
for the modification of cross complex internal 
processes that affect various areas or depart- 
ments of the organization also seems to be 
positive. 

From a European perspective, Ruiz Muñoz 
(2006) highlights how governments are chal- 
lenged by the request of their citizens for the 
provision of public services (this has certainly 
contributed to the generalization of the welfare 
state as a generally accepted principle to formulate 
the budgetary policy of the public bodies). In this 
environment, management tools such as the Bal- 
anced Scorecard can be a great help in trying to 
achieve the objective of providing a public service 
of the highest possible quality. In this regard, it 
should be noted how the implementation of the 
Balanced Scorecard usually reflects the influence 
of the excellence models, such as the “European 
Foundation for Quality Management (EFQM)” 
(Dale 2002, cited in Ruiz Muñoz 2006). The 
EFQM excellence model shares with the Bal- 
anced Scorecard some basics: focus on cus- 
tomers, pursuit of the continuous improvement 
and innovation, care in partnership and venturing 
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with vendors and suppliers, focus on leadership, 
coherence in the strategic objectives, develop- 
ment and linkage of people, and assessment of 
the results. 

Nonetheless, both concepts should not be 
confused, as although they have a common 
philosophy, EFQM may be considered as a 
helper method for improving the organization, 
while the Balanced Scorecard is a real man- 
agement tool that allows to evaluate the 
achievements of the organization in the con- 
trolled perspectives. 


An Example of Balanced Scorecard 

in the Public Environment 

Although the Balanced Scorecard of a specific 
public organization, as already mentioned, 
depends on the type of entity and its specific 
activity, in this section we will include some 
of the features that, as per our understanding, 
these indicators should have, depending on 
which perspective is concerned, while we try to 
propose some valid indicators also for public 
organizations in each of the four perspectives 
aforementioned. 


Budgetary and Financial Perspective 

According to the objectives that the organization 
has raised for its financial area, they should 
choose indicators that approach the budget per- 
formance and financial balance of the entity. 
These are structure indicators that will inform 
on the use (generation and consumption) of 
resources and that will provide information on 
the cost of public services. The inputs for the 
construction of these indicators will come from 
the accounting and financial statements, so 
they will be numerical indicators with quantita- 
tive information. Among others, we propose the 
following: 


— Total budget income linked to the service 

— Total budget expense linked to the service 

— Gross savings or difference between current 
income and current expense 

— Budget deficit or surplus measured as the 
difference between financial income and 
expense 
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— Total capital spending or investment spending 
associated with the service 
— Financial liabilities on current income 


Citizen Perspective 

The indicators that show this perspective are 
result indicators, i.e., those that report on final 
impact of public policies on citizens. For its 
construction, it will be required not only the 
economic or activity inputs but also those com- 
pared with the outputs offered to citizens. Even 
beyond, it is trying to approximate the measure 
not only to the service actually provided to the 
citizen but to the perception the citizen might 
receive from the service. Ultimately, the satisfac- 
tion of the citizens is, by itself, a result of the 
public action. In order to incorporate the citizen’s 
point of view, it is necessary to use methodolo- 
gies for the knowledge of the citizen perception 
such as the survey, the collection of complaints 
through suggestion boxes, etc. With this infor- 
mation, it will be possible to build indicators 
such as: 


— Number of complaints attributable to public 
service 

— Number of complaints attributable to other 
services that interact with the assessed 
service 

— Number of suggestions related to the service 
received (it allows to evaluate the degree of 
citizen participation and involvement) 

— Quantitative assessment of the quality per- 
ceived by the citizen (provided the accomplish- 
ment of a previous survey, allowing to assess in 
a certain scale the level of satisfaction of the 
citizen) 

— Quantitative assessment of the perceived trans- 
parency by the citizen (provided the accom- 
plishment of a previous survey, allowing to 
assess in a certain scale the level of perceived 
transparency by the citizen) 


The use of information and communications 
technologies (ICT) will undoubtedly facilitate 
the development of these indicators, to the extent 
that the administration has a website that allows 
citizens to interact. It will provide valuable 
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elements to assess the citizen’s perception to the 
activity performed by the entity. 


Internal Process Perspective 

In order to capture the internal process perspec- 
tive, we will use process indicators that inform 
both the number of activities undertaken and their 
quality. These indicators will give information on 
the processes or action programs before obtaining 
definite results, as well as on how the planned 
program is executed to achieve the proposed 
objectives. The ultimate goal, from this perspec- 
tive, will be to measure the capacity of the orga- 
nization to act, focusing not only on results but 
also on analyzing whether the system, with their 
respective protocols and procedures and works. 
That is, we will try to measure or compare actual 
activities with those that are planned or used 
resources versus actual activities. 

Some key features that should be measured are 
capacity of innovation, adaptation to the environ- 
ment, and change management. We propose sev- 
eral indicators, for example: 


— Number of performed activities (in ordinary 
processes) 

— Activities successfully completed (to measure 
specific projects) 

— Number of provided services/global cost of the 
service 

— Temporary deviations (measured in days, 
hours, as appropriate) between phases of a 
global process with a priori time planning 


Civil Servant Perspective or Potential Perspective 
The indicators to be raised from this perspective 
should provide information on how the resources 
and capabilities of the organization and possibili- 
ties for improvement in this regard have been 
used. These indicators on intangible but strategic 
elements for the organization should be consid- 
ered (1.e., indicators on motivation and satisfac- 
tion of the employees and future needs of this 
human capital). Examples of indicators for this 
perspective could be the following: 


— Training received by public workers (it may be 
possible, by professional category, to establish 
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specific training hours, distinguishing where 
appropriate if it is theoretical or practical) 

— Qualifications obtained by workers that partic- 
ipate in training programs (or any other mea- 
sure that report on the degree of successful 
completion of the received training) 

— Quantitative assessment of the degree of job 
satisfaction of employees (it will require a pre- 
vious survey that allows the self-assessment 
according to numerical criteria) 


Conclusion 


The Balanced Scorecard has been used in pub- 
lic entities from different sectors. A biblio- 
graphic review shows the health sector as one 
of the pioneers in the use of this tool. In this 
context, the works conducted by Dana Forgione 
(1997) should be highlighted. Forgione 
detected, as from the workshops organized by 
the “European Institute for Advanced Studies in 
Management,” the existence of an increasing 
demand of the use of the Balanced Scorecard 
in the sector. In particular, he spotlighted the 
contributions that this tool could offer to health 
institutions for financial control and manage- 
ment of the quality of the service. Since the 
publication of the article by Dana Forgione, 
many works regarding the adaptation to 
healthcare environment have followed. In Ruiz 
Muñoz (2006), we can find references to the 
works by Curtright Jonathan, W. et al. (2000) 
and Pink George, H., (2001). 

However, the transition from theory to prac- 
tice can be found in 1997 with the project of 
developing a Balanced Scorecard for the hospital 
system in Canada. The project was extended to 
89 hospital organizations in the area of Ontario. 
The proposed Balanced Scorecard encompassed 
indicators related to the activity of the participat- 
ing centers and allowed the public circulation 
of the provided information. Baker (1998) 
published the information of this project, provid- 
ing levels of performance indicators designed for 
this project. 

In the Spanish environment, Ruiz Muñoz 
(2006) develops a Balanced Scorecard for a 
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specific hospital, the Parc Tauli Health Consor- 
tium, located in the Catalan town of Sabadell. 

Another sector where many references on prac- 
tical applications of Balanced Scorecards can be 
found is that of higher education institutions or 
universities. There are interesting experiences 
developed between the nineties of the last century 
and early years of this century. In this regard, see 
Pupius et al. (2003, p. 16), Johnson (2003, p. 28), 
Cullen et al. (2003, p. 8), and Rohm (2003), who 
provide specific references to their successful 
implementation in universities such as the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Open University, Glasgow Cal- 
edonian University, or Napier University. Other 
experiences supported in the academic literature 
should be noted, such as the ones at the University 
of California, 1999 (O’Neil and Harold 1999); 
Ohio State University, 2007; Universitat Pompeu 
Fabra, 2000; Universitat Jaume I, 2000; Fort Hays 
State University, 2003; (Zbinden 2002; Ramirez 
Corcoles and Baidez Gonzalez 2011); etc. 

The complexity of the university activity and 
management suggests the use of advanced man- 
agement tools such as the Balanced Scorecard. 
The plurality of objectives pursued by public 
institutions of higher education, as well as the 
absence of a single measure of the success of the 
organization, recommends the definition of differ- 
ent indexes to give a sufficiently broad view of the 
goodness of the management and the achievement 
of the objectives and goals at both strategic and 
operative level. 


Cross-References 
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Benefits and Wages 
in Nonprofit Organizations 


Jiahuan Lu 
School of Public Affairs and Administration, 
Rutgers University-Newark, Newark, NJ, USA 


Synonyms 


Employee benefits; Employee compensations 


Definition 


Wage: monetary compensation paid by an 
employer to an employee in exchange for the 
employee’s work. 

Benefits: nonmonetary compensation provided by 
an employer to an employee in addition to the 
normal wage, such as retirement benefits, sick 
leave, social security, and tuition reimbursement. 


Introduction 


The study of employee compensations in non- 
profit organizations always proceeds through 
comparison with for-profit organizations. Indeed, 
many industries operate in a mixed-sector market, 
with nonprofit and for-profit organizations being 
two predominant players. This is particularly the 
case in service industries, where services are 
mostly provided by nonprofit and for-profit orga- 
nizations, with limited involvement of public 
organizations. For example, in the United States, 
citizens generally receive various social services 
such as child care and employment training from 
either nonprofit or for-profit providers. Given that, 
the comparison between nonprofit and for-profit 
organizations offers interesting implications. 
Clearly, these two types of organizations differ 
in a variety of ways such as rationale for exis- 
tence, organizational goal, and operational 
logic. However, how these differences shape 
organizational outputs and outcomes has been a 
lingering question for scholars and practitioners. 
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This entry explores the compensation differen- 
tial between nonprofit and for-profit organiza- 
tions. It addresses three major questions: (1) why 
there is a compensation differential across sectors, 
(2) what might the relationship between wages 
and benefits in nonprofit organizations be, and 
(3) what constitutes an appropriate method to 
study cross-sector compensation differentials. 
The first question is the major focus of the entry, 
because it lays the foundation for later discussion. 


Why Does a Cross-Sector Compensation 
Differential Exist? 


Basically, there are two competing lines of reason- 
ing to account for the compensation differential 
between nonprofit and for-profit organizations. 
Let us hold an economic lens to consider that an 
individual’s compensations in the labor market are 
determined by both the supply and the demand 
sides of the market. The labor supply side examines 
how individual characteristics affect one’s compen- 
sations, and the labor demand side looks at how 
employer demand shapes employee compensa- 
tions. In this way, there are two competing strands 
of arguments that shed light on the discussion on 
nonprofit and for-profit compensation differential: 
labor donation hypothesis and property rights 
hypothesis. 


Labor Donation Hypothesis 

The labor donation line suggests that employees 
are willing to accept lower compensations in 
exchange for the chance to work in nonprofits in 
order to advance social benefits. This labor dona- 
tion hypothesis rests upon a long-standing assump- 
tion that nonprofit employees are more intrinsically 
motivated by the work and self-fulfillment, while 
for-profit ones are more extrinsically motivated by 
material gratification and advancement. Conceptu- 
ally, intrinsic motivation refers to engaging in an 
activity for the inherent enjoyment and satisfaction 
of the activity itself, while extrinsic motivation 
considers performing an activity due to its instru- 
mental value toward separable outcomes such as 
rewards and income. Comparatively speaking, 
intrinsic motivation could result in greater 
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psychological well-being and better behavioral 
outcomes (Ryan and Deci 2000). Holding this 
analytical lens, nonprofit workers are found to be 
with stronger intrinsic motivation and thus are 
highly self-motivated. For example, Lyons 
et al. (2006) noted that nonprofit employees value 
contribution to society more and opportunities for 
personal advancement less, when compared to 
their for-profit counterparts. 

Based on the finding of intrinsic motivation, 
intrinsically motivated individuals may accept 
lower compensations in exchange for intrinsic 
values and self-satisfaction from work. In this 
way, the compensation level in nonprofit organi- 
zations would be lower than the one in for-profit 
organizations. This phenomenon is termed by 
Preston (1989) as the labor donation where 
“workers supply labor to nonprofit organizations 
at lower than market wages in return for the 
opportunity to provide goods with positive social 
externalities” (p. 438). In the meanwhile, non- 
profit organizations may also intentionally set 
their compensation level below the for-profit 
level, as a screening mechanism to identify indi- 
viduals with stronger commitment to nonprofit 
mission rather than financial gains (Handy and 
Katz 1998). As such, intrinsically motivated indi- 
viduals could self-select themselves to work for 
nonprofit organizations rather than for-profit ones. 
By contrast, when extrinsically motivated individ- 
uals choose to work for for-profit organizations, 
the divergence between employee motivation and 
the cause of the organizations has to be made up 
by compensation differentials such as higher 
wages and/or more benefits. To support this 
labor donation argument, Gregg et al. (2011) 
found, for example, nonprofit employees are 
even more willing to work unpaid overtime than 
for-profit employees. In sum, the labor donation 
hypothesis posits: 


H,: Because of their stronger intrinsic motivation, 
nonprofit employees accept lower compensa- 
tions than for-profit counterparts. 


Property Rights Hypothesis 
On the other hand, there is also good reason to 
believe that nonprofit organizations may overpay 
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their employees. This demand line of analysis is 
represented by the property rights hypothesis, 
which suggests that attenuated property rights in 
nonprofit organizations lead to weaker incentive 
to cost minimization in organizational manage- 
ment, causing nonprofit compensations higher 
than the for-profit level. This property rights line 
of reasoning starts with an assumption about 
lower operational efficiency in nonprofit organi- 
zations due to nonprofits’ attenuated property 
rights. Unlike for-profit organizations, nonprofits 
operate in a unique market niche where they do 
not have pressures to maximize their profits and to 
be strictly oversighted by stakeholders. In 
for-profit organizations, the central focus on profit 
leads to that the outcome of any organizational 
behavior can be clearly specified and thus has a 
financial bottom line. In contrast, in nonprofit 
organizations their organizational goals — to create 
social value and advance social mission — are 
always too broad to be captured clearly. When 
organizational objectives cannot be specified 
clearly, the incentive structures associated with 
the objectives would be less efficient. Further, 
the nondistribution limit in nonprofit organiza- 
tions makes that no one has a legal claim for 
residual earnings, leading to that the property 
rights in nonprofit organizations are often unclear. 
In most cases, there is no simple answer to a 
seemingly simple question: who owns a nonprofit 
organization? All these issues complicate non- 
profit management, resulting in more severe 
agency problems and weaker incentive of efficient 
management. For example, DeVaro and 
Brookshire (2007) reported that nonprofit 
employers are less likely to offer financial incen- 
tives such as merit-based promotions and output- 
based incentives. 

Along with weaker incentive of efficient man- 
agement and thus lower operational efficiency in 
nonprofit organizations, there is higher chance of 
managerial shirking in nonprofit management. 
Nonprofit employers have weaker incentive 
about cost minimization since any financial sur- 
plus would not be distributed among organiza- 
tional members. Rather, employers may even 
receive utility (such as pleasant work environment 
and low staff turnover) from overpaying their 
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workers. Again, nonprofit employers may try to 
make up their shortages in financial incentives by 
overpaying their employees. In this way, compen- 
sation overpayment could be a charitable act to 
protect nonprofit employees. Preston (1988) 
called this utility-maximization line of explana- 
tion as “the property rights hypothesis.” To sup- 
port this property rights explanation, Mocan and 
Tekin (2003) found that even though teachers in 
nonprofit childcare centers are more willing to 
donate labor, they actually enjoy wage and benefit 
premium. In sum, the property rights hypothesis 
posits: 


H,: Because of lower operational efficiency in 
nonprofit organizations, nonprofit employees 
receive higher compensations than for-profit 
counterparts. 


Overall, there are two different explanations 
for the compensation differential across nonprofit 
and for-profit organizations. As can be seen 
above, the two lines of reasoning are built upon 
different units of analysis, assumptions, and 
causal mechanisms. Indeed, both lines sound 
plausible and are supported by empirical evi- 
dence. As Preston (1989) summarized, “because 
the nonprofit wage differential is a result of two 
opposing forces ([1] demand, or managerial dis- 
cretion in imperfect markets to pay higher wages; 
and [2] supply, or workers accepting lower wages 
to help generate social benefits), its sign is theo- 
retically ambiguous” (p. 443). 


What Is the Relationship Between Wages 
and Benefits in Nonprofit 
Organizations? 


The previous discussion treats compensations in 
nonprofit organizations as a whole, without dif- 
ferentiating between wages and benefits. Actually, 
employee compensations can be broadly divided 
into two categories: monetary and nonmonetary 
compensations. Conceptually, wage is monetary 
compensation paid by an employer to an 
employee in exchange for work. In addition to 
their wages, employees usually receive various 
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nonmonetary compensations such as retirement 
benefits, sick leave, social security, and tuition 
reimbursement. These nonwage compensations 
are usually referred to as fringe benefits. In non- 
profit organizations, the relationship between 
wages and benefits is not well understood. Liter- 
ally, the interaction between wages and benefits in 
nonprofit organizations might proceed with two 
directions. 


Negative Association 

The negative association view treats wages and 
benefits as complementarity. This “negative” 
view can be justified by the labor donation 
hypothesis discussed above. Following the labor 
donation line of reasoning, nonprofit employees 
may be willing to accept lower wages to grasp the 
chance to serve social benefits through working 
for nonprofit organizations. Nonprofit employers 
may also use lower wages to attract intrinsically 
motivated individuals. However, to make up the 
shortage in wages, employers might offer better 
benefit packages to their employees. In this way, 
the shortage in wages would be compensated by 
the generosity in benefits, making the total com- 
pensation packages in nonprofit organizations 
comparable to the ones in for-profit organizations. 
Therefore, this negative association thinking 
would suggest lower wages but more benefits in 
nonprofit organizations. As such, this negative 
line of argument would posit: 


H}: Nonprofit employees receive lower wages but 
more benefits than for-profit counterparts. 


Positive Association 

This positive association view considers wages 
and benefits as partners. This “positive” view 
can be justified using the both lines of reasoning 
discussed above. From the labor donation per- 
spective, since individuals are willing to donate 
their labor for the causes they cherish, nonprofit 
organizations could offer lower wages and less 
benefits to their employees than for-profit organi- 
zations. From the property rights perspective, if 
nonprofit employers overcompensate their 
employees because of their lower operating effi- 
ciency, nonprofit employees could receive higher 
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wages and more benefits than their for-profit 
peers. Therefore, in either line of reasoning, 
there is a positive association between wages 
and benefits in nonprofit organizations. In this 
way, this positive association view would lead to 
a cross-sector differential in total compensation 
packages. Accordingly, this positive line of argu- 
ment would posit: 


H4,. Nonprofit employees receive higher wages 
and more benefits than for-profit counterparts. 

H4»: Nonprofit employees receive lower wages 
and less benefits than for-profit counterparts. 


What Constitutes an Appropriate 
Method to Explore Cross-Sector 
Compensation Differentials? 


The discussion above proposes a number of 
research hypotheses on the cross-sector compen- 
sation differential between nonprofit and 
for-profit organizations. Although all these 
hypotheses are built on theoretical reasoning and 
supported by available empirical evidence, we 
still have limited understanding on the wages 
and benefits in nonprofit organizations compared 
with for-profit organizations. To better test these 
hypotheses to advance our knowledge in these 
regards, we need careful research designs. Argu- 
ably, empirical studies exploring cross-sector 
compensation differentials have to overcome 
three methodological challenges, that is, selection 
bias, confounding factors, and causality. 

First, statistical analysis of compensation dif- 
ferentials in nonprofit and for-profit organizations 
is disturbed by endogeneity, because individuals 
with different traits would self-select themselves 
into the two sectors. For example, people with 
more intrinsic motivation are more likely to 
choose to work for nonprofit organizations to 
advance social value. In this way, individual char- 
acteristics that affect their sectoral choices may 
also effect employee behaviors, making 
employees in the two sectors systematically dif- 
ferent. This endogeneity issue would be a partic- 
ular concern in observational studies where data 
are generated by mechanisms other than a 
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randomized experiment. Thus, without appropri- 
ate corrections of endogeneity, selection bias 
would lead to the parameter estimates from regu- 
lar regression models with a sectoral dummy var- 
lable inconsistent and biased. To solve the 
endogeneity problem in observational studies, 
researchers might consider more advanced statis- 
tical methods like Heckman selection model and 
sample matching. 

Second, an unbiased estimate of compensation 
differentials across sectors also depends on a com- 
prehensive control for relevant confounding fac- 
tors at demographic, occupational, organizational, 
and environmental levels. Indeed, to fully control 
for all relevant factors seems extremely challeng- 
ing in most observational studies. In this way, 
many existing studies have been criticized to be 
biased because they fail to sufficiently control for 
important confounding factors. Without including 
those controls into the analysis, employees in the 
two sectors are less comparable, which would 
make the analysis biased (Leete 2006). To facili- 
tate future research, a list of potential confounding 
factors is provided below. Researchers should 
note that this list is not exhaustive, just for dem- 
onstration purposes only. 


e Demographic factors: gender, age, race, mari- 
tal status, education, etc. 

e Occupational factors: professional experience, 
full-time or part-time status, working load, pro- 
fessional qualification, etc. 

e Organizational factor: organizational size, 
organizational age, government regulation, 
staff turnover, etc. 

e Industrial factors: service field, interorgani- 
zational competition, market concentration, etc. 

e Socioeconomic factors: labor market, popula- 
tion density, population size, geographic 
location, etc. 


Third, to better understand the compensation 
differentials between the two sectors, we need to 
test the causal mechanisms underlying the labor 
donation and the property rights hypotheses. The 
labor donation hypothesis is built on the mecha- 
nism that intrinsically motivated individuals 
tend to accept lower compensations in nonprofit 
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organizations for the chance to advance social 
benefits. In contrast, the property rights hypothe- 
sis is dependent on the mechanism that lower 
efficiency in nonprofit organizations leads 
employers to overcompensate their employees. 
Future research should take a step to directly test 
these two causal mechanisms. Unfortunately, 
most observational studies are not well prepared 
to explore causality. Future research should con- 
sider employing experimental designs. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, this entry explores the wages and 
benefits in nonprofit organizations through com- 
paring with for-profit organizations. In particular, 
the entry discusses three issues. First, it delineates 
why there is a compensation differential between 
the two types of organizations. Second, it digs 
deeper into compensation packages in nonprofit 
organizations and describes the possible relation- 
ships between wages and benefits. Finally, it dem- 
onstrates the methodological challenges in 
comparing nonprofit and for-profit compensations 
and provides some hints. Overall, our existing 
knowledge concerning wages and benefits in non- 
profit organizations is still limited and awaits 
advancement by future studies. 
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Synonyms 


Medical ethics; Moral philosophy; Research 
ethics 


Definition 


Bioethics is the study of ethical issues in biolog- 
ical science, health care, and health policy. 


Introduction 


Bioethics, as a field, has focused on a wide variety 
of topics, from the allocation of scarce health 
resources, to debates over what constitutes life, 
to genetic engineering. Although bioethics is pri- 
marily concerned with human well-being, it can 
also confront ethical dilemmas pertaining to the 
nonhuman biological environment. It is difficult 
to ascertain definite limits of the discipline of 
bioethics, as some bioethicists feel that the field 
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should encompass all ethical matters pertaining 
to biology and medicine, while others prefer 
to narrow the scope. Undoubtedly, the field of 
bioethics continues to grow and present new chal- 
lenges with emerging scientific breakthroughs, 
such as cloning, gene therapy, and reproductive 
technologies. 

There is a cost to this profound advancement. 
While mankind has made tremendous progress in 
life sciences, the ethical, legal, and social ramifi- 
cations of such advances must be carefully evalu- 
ated. For example, organ transplantation, a 
breakthrough technique responsible for saving 
numerous lives, is also marred in controversy 
over illegal organ trade. The persistent shortage 
of available organs to transplant has led to situa- 
tions where potential organ recipients travel 
abroad to procure organs through monetary trans- 
actions. This has been acknowledged as a serious 
health policy issue in the global community. 
A 2004 World Health Assembly resolution 
(WHAS57.18) reminded World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) Member States to “take measures to 
protect the poorest and vulnerable groups from 
‘transplant tourism’ and the sale of tissues and 
organs” (WHO 2004). Moreover, geographical 
disparities persevere when it comes to access to 
this lifesaving procedure. In 2011, WHO esti- 
mated that 62% of the 112,939 solid organ trans- 
plants reported were performed in high-income 
Member States, while only 28% were performed 
in upper-middle, 9% in lower-middle, and less 
than 1% in low-income Member States (White 
et al. 2014). 

The organ transplantation example illus- 
trates the necessity for policy development to 
contend with serious bioethical issues. Public 
policies are necessary to ensure that advances 
in medicine and science are done in a respon- 
sible manner. 


The Four Principles 


Prior to the 1960s, biomedical ethics had hardly 
changed from the traditions of Hippocrates 
and were primarily the concern of physicians, 
focusing on patient welfare and medical 
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professionalism. By the 1960s, advances in sci- 
ence and medicine, coupled with cultural and 
societal changes, particularly in the West, 
revealed new ethical problems. New procedures, 
such as kidney dialysis and organ transplantation, 
had the potential to save lives. Doctors now essen- 
tially had to make choices over which patients 
would benefit from lifesaving treatment and 
which should be allowed to die. During this 
time, the increased emphasis on individual well- 
being prompted shifts in traditional values in 
regard to sexuality and marriage, reproduction 
and child-rearing, and civil rights. The acknowl- 
edgment of the patient’s right to retain control 
over his own body led to resentment of the pater- 
nalistic tendencies of medicine at the time. 

In 1974, the National Commission for the Pro- 
tection of Human Subjects of Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research was established to address 
human experimentation. Five years later, the com- 
mission released the Belmont Report to announce 
that autonomy, beneficence, and justice were the 
ethical principles that should guide human subject 
research (1979). This report has influenced bio- 
ethicists across a range of issues and disciplines 
besides research, with others adding additional 
guiding values. Building upon the Belmont 
Report, The Principles of Biomedical Ethics was 
presented in 1979 as an effort to create a global 
framework for bioethics based on the four princi- 
ples of autonomy, justice, beneficence, and non- 
maleficence (Beauchamp and Childress 2012). 
The first principle, autonomy, calls for health- 
care providers to respect the autonomous deci- 
sions of competent adults. The second principle, 
justice, holds that health professionals should 
act fairly when dealing with the interests of dif- 
ferent groups or individuals in competition for 
resources. The third principle, beneficence, 
means that health-care providers should aim to 
promote the interest of their patients. Lastly, the 
fourth principle, nonmaleficence, means to do 
no harm. 

Proponents of the four principles assert that 
theorists can use this framework in a variety of 
different cultural settings, because the principles 
are independent of any singular ethical theory. 
Critics argue that the four principles are too 
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vague and that it is impossible to assume that a 
common moral language exists across different 
religions and cultures. Also, there is no clear 
way of prioritizing the principles in circumstances 
where they conflict. 

In spite of the imperfections, the four principles 
are still considered a useful tool with which 
to contemplate moral issues in medicine and life 
sciences. To this day, many bioethicists agree that 
autonomy is the most important of these principles. 


Public Attitudes and Involvement 


Specialists from a variety of different disciplines, 
such as philosophers, theologians, doctors, and 
lawyers, have always inhabited the field of bioeth- 
ics. In recent times, the efforts of social scientists 
have also become increasingly important to bioeth- 
ical research. Social scientists can survey members 
of the public to gain perspective on their views of 
new advances in biomedical science. 

Many religious communities have developed 
their own guidelines on how to deal with bioeth- 
ical issues from the viewpoints of their particular 
faiths, and, in fact, there exists large collections of 
literature on these matters based on Muslim, Jew- 
ish, and Christian points of view. The separation 
of religion and philosophy does not prevail in 
most non-Western cultures. For example, Bud- 
dhist bioethicists tend to approach bioethical mat- 
ters in an objective, logical way. Meanwhile, 
according to Sarma, although authors suggest 
that Hinduism supports lifesaving measures 
such as organ transplant, one cannot make 
any generalizations about the Hindu view of bio- 
ethics (2008). In many Latin American and Afri- 
can countries, where political power relations and 
poverty are major concerns, bioethics often 
focuses on what is practical and realistic. Mean- 
while, Morioka contends that the bioethics move- 
ment in Japan started with feminists and disability 
advocates in the 1970s, and in the academic sense 
in the 1980s, as supported by discussions on brain 
death and disability appearing in the literature at 
that time (2015). 

A report from the British Nuffield Council 
on Bioethics determined that the following 
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challenges have led international institutions to 
emphasize a need for public involvement 
activities (PIAs) in an effort to educate the 
public of emerging issues: the diverse public 
views on the implications and values that go 
along with emerging biotechnology, the uncer- 
tainty about outcomes, and the concern of 
creating dramatic changes to societal practices 
(Lander et al. 2014). The problem with current 
PIAs is that they are quite variable in terms of 
not only the methods used but in the choice of 
wording and objectives as well. Consistency in 
PIAs could be useful for policy development; 
in this case, the authors recommend specific 
reporting guidelines to help in this regard 
(Lander et al. 2014). 


Bioethics Commissions 


Until guidelines are developed to ensure unifor- 
mity in PIAs, a variety of bioethics commissions 
worldwide are engaging in public policy and edu- 
cation initiatives. This is crucial to the formation 
of sound public policies on complex issues. 

At the national level, programs, such as those 
encouraged by the United States’ Presidential 
Commission for the Study of Bioethical Issues, 
have been established to educate the public of 
such advances, in the hopes of increasing public 
participation (2016). Other examples of national 
organizations involved in policy making for bio- 
ethical issues include the previously mentioned 
British Nuffield Council on Bioethics, the National 
Consultative Bioethics Committee in France, and 
the Danish Council of Ethics in Denmark. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is an 
intergovernmental organization with 193 Mem- 
ber States aimed at improving the ethics frame- 
work for science and technology. In 2005, 
UNESCO adopted the Universal Declaration on 
Bioethics and Human Rights, in an effort to 
address bioethical issues relevant to humans 
while also considering their environmental, 
legal, and social aspects. The existence of these 
sorts of committees demonstrates the rise of 
political influence of bioethics. 
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Global Considerations 


In the twenty-first century, much discussion is 
underway regarding the likelihood of global bio- 
ethics policies that would reflect the values and 
traditions of non-Western societies. While some 
bioethicists contend that global bioethics could be 
based upon the four-principle approach, others 
argue that this is not appropriate because some 
of the values, particularly autonomy, reflect espe- 
cially Western concepts. In Western societies, 
autonomy is understood to be a matter of individ- 
ual patient choice, where in other settings, it is 
presumed that family members will make deci- 
sions for seriously ill relatives. Around the world, 
there is overwhelming variation in the under- 
standings of normal human activities, from birth 
to death and everything in between. 


Contemporary Issues 


The following is a partial list of contemporary 
bioethical issues in science and medicine. It is 
meant to serve only as a small sampling of the 
bioethical considerations in today’s world. 


Abortion Medical research 
Animal rights Mitochondrial 
donation 
Artificial insemination Nanomedicine 
Biological agents Overtreatment 


Blood transfusion Organ donation 


Body modification Patients’ Bill of Rights 
Brain-computer interface Population control 
Cloning Prescription drug 
prices 
Confidentiality Professional ethics 
Consortia science Reproductive rights 
Cryonics Sperm and egg 
donation 
Disability Stem cell research 
Euthanasia Surrogacy 
Gene therapy Transexuality 
Genetically modified Transplant 
organism 
Human experimentation Vaccination 
controversy 
Infertility treatments Xenotransfusion 
Life support Xenotransplantation 
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While some issues are simply criticized, 
others, such as nanomedicine, have seemingly 
divided societies. 


Conclusion 


Advancements in science and medicine have 
resulted in countless benefits to human life. 
While society is able to reap the rewards of these 
incredible biomedical breakthroughs, it is not 
without a price. Emerging technology brings to 
the forefront new bioethical issues, which must be 
dealt with while respecting the diverse cultures 
and belief systems of the global community. 
With public education and involvement, the 
development of sound public policies can com- 
mence to ensure that biomedical advances can be 
researched, developed, and distributed fairly and 
responsibly. 
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Synonyms 


Governance; Governing boards; Trustees 


Definition 


Boards of Directors: Directors are individuals 
who govern an organization and responsible for 
establishing policy. 


Introduction 


Boards of directors in nonprofit organizations 
consist of individuals who assume legal respon- 
sibility to govern and control the affairs of either 
tax-exempt or nonexempt nonprofit organiza- 
tions. They operate as a collective for purposes 
of decision-making and conducting the affairs of 
their nonprofit during regular or special meet- 
ings. In other words, no single board member 
can make decisions for the organization unless 
the board has agreed to such delegation of 
authority during the course of a legitimately 
held board meeting and in concert with their 
own rules that are known as corporate bylaws 
(O’Connell 2003). 
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Roles and Responsibilities 


Nonprofit boards must make weighty decisions 
that impact programs designed for a constituency 
in need of certain services. In the USA, one of their 
most important decisions is to pursue tax-exempt 
status through the submission of an Internal Rev- 
enue Service (IRS) Application (Form 1024). In 
doing so, the board must decide whether the orga- 
nization should be organized for one of the fol- 
lowing reasons: charitable, educational, religious, 
scientific, literary, fostering national or interna- 
tional sports competition, preventing cruelty to 
children or animals, and testing for public safety 
(Block 1998). 

Whichever purpose is selected, the following 
board responsibilities apply: 


e Ensuring the establishment of an organiza- 
tional mission 

e Setting policies and adopting plans for the 
organization’s operations 

e Approving the budget, establishing fiscal pol- 
icies and financial controls, and monitoring the 
financial position of the organization 

e Providing adequate resources for the organiza- 
tion, establishing resource development 
goals, and demonstrating a commitment to 
fundraising through personal giving and 
soliciting others 

e Developing organizational visibility through 
networking in the community 

e Ensuring that the organization’s corporate and 
governance documents are updated and 
secured and all reports are filed with regulatory 
agencies, as required 

e Recruiting and selecting new board members 
and providing them with an orientation to the 
board’s business 

e Recruiting, hiring, evaluating, rewarding, or 
terminating, if necessary, the executive director 
of the organization 

e Protecting and preserving the organization’s 
nonprofit tax-exempt status. 


The idea of a board of directors is a complex 
concept. For example, an interesting and some- 
times confusing aspect of nonprofit boards of 
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directors is how they are distinguished from the 
governing bodies of for-profit companies and 
governmental organizations. For-profit corpora- 
tions that issue stock are referred to publicly 
traded companies that operate in the private sec- 
tor. Members of the general public can purchase 
shares of stock in publicly traded companies to 
gain some percentage of ownership, allowing the 
stockholder to vote on issues presented during the 
corporation’s annual or special meetings. Mem- 
bers of corporate boards are usually handpicked 
but approved by the stockholders. Frequently, 
members of corporate boards are compensated 
for their participation, and stockholders may also 
earn dividends from the company’s profits. In 
contrast, the board of a nonprofit organization 
may not receive a distribution of the organiza- 
tion’s profitable revenues and as a practice does 
not receive payment for their board service. Since 
nonprofit organizations do not issue stock, there 
are no owners in the traditional sense. In contrast, 
members of a nonprofit board engage in a 
self-perpetuating process of selecting board pros- 
pects and voting to add or replace board positions 
during regularly or specially held meetings. There 
is an exception for membership organizations, 
such as professional associations and unions in 
which the members are entitled to vote on a slate 
of board candidates. 

Although nonprofit organizations engage in 
activities for the public good, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service determines whether a nonprofit will 
retain its tax-exempt status based on a formula 
that measures the level of support donated by the 
general public. Although reliant on the public, 
nonprofit organizations are private entities and 
not public corporations. As part of the review of 
an application for tax-exempt status, the IRS seeks 
evidence that a nonprofit board will adhere to a 
“nondistribution” constraint and “inurement” pro- 
hibition. Individuals in control of the organization 
may not directly or indirectly benefit from the 
distribution of organizational profits or assets. 
This restriction is an essential difference between 
a nonprofit organization and a for-profit corpora- 
tion. Finally, upon dissolution of the tax-exempt 
organization, the IRS requires through a statement 
in the application for tax exemption that none of 
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the assets of the company will inure to the benefit 
of board members, staff, or other individuals. 
Instead, the applicant organization’s board must 
agree that upon its dissolution, its assets will be 
distributed to one or more tax-exempt entities or 
to a government agency. Public sector organiza- 
tions have different types of governing bodies, 
and almost all are elected to their position by a 
publicly and politically supported voting process. 
They include city council, county commissioners, 
state and federal legislators, school boards, and 
others. The similarities with nonprofit boards are 
few but do exist. They all operate as a collective, 
vote on policy matters, and serve in the interest of 
a community. 

The number of board members, the frequency 
of meetings, and the responsibilities of members 
and officers are outlined in a nonprofit organiza- 
tion’s bylaws. Bylaws should be written to 
address the individual and specific governing 
responsibilities for a nonprofit organization. How- 
ever, many nonprofits copy from other existing 
nonprofits or from books and do not give homage 
to the importance of this governing document. 
Boards should identify the organization’s special 
niche and write its bylaws accordingly. If a board 
is unable to distinguish their nonprofit purpose 
from other nonprofit organizations, the board 
needs to decide whether there are unmet needs 
that would warrant an additional nonprofit in 
their community. 

It is not uncommon to read books and journal 
articles that describe tension between board mem- 
bers and their paid staff, that is, executive direc- 
tors (Golensky 1993). In most cases, conflict may 
exist due to ambiguity about leadership and man- 
agement roles (Eadie 2008). The roots of conflict 
may also result from the nature of boards being a 
social construction that has roles and responsibil- 
ities, but not uniformly the same from organiza- 
tion to organization. Additionally, there are 
usually no extraordinary requirements to be 
invited to serve on a board of directors. Conse- 
quently, most individuals who serve on boards 
learn their role by observation and not by being 
educated on how to function as an effective 
governing board member. The actual burden of 
being a board member is generally not 
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acknowledged in the literature, and there are 
many expectations that are placed on board mem- 
bers that need to be met to prove they are effective 
and responsible leaders. 

Part of the challenge for board members want- 
ing to fulfill expectations to be considered effec- 
tive is balancing board obligations with personal 
demands of work, family responsibilities, or other 
community activities. Board members do pay a 
personal price by spending time away from their 
family, work, and friends on top of giving money 
to support a wide range of mission-oriented pro- 
grams, such as mental health, child welfare, devel- 
opmental disabilities, refugee resettlement, 
homelessness, hunger, and aging. As a result of 
this type of kindness and generosity, governing 
boards of directors have become the bedrock on 
which nonprofit organizations have come to rely 
on. Also, the general public and government 
agencies such as the Internal Revenue Service 
rely on the board of directors to be accountable 
for the performance and fiscal health of the orga- 
nization. While the board may delegate manage- 
ment authority to a paid executive director, the 
board can never be relieved of its legal and fidu- 
ciary responsibilities. Since tax-free revenues 
come from the general public as donations from 
individuals, foundations, and corporations or 
from government grants and contracts, the boards 
of directors are accountable to the taxpaying 
public through federal regulations and state cor- 
porate statutes. Governing board members are 
fiduciaries of the public interest and have a burden 
of responsibility to use and preserve the organiza- 
tion’s assets for advancing the purpose of the 
organization. 

In addition to adhering to a “nondistribution” 
constraint and “inurement” prohibition against 
agerandizing one’s own personal assets, board 
members have additional requirements to have 
their organization become tax exempt or to retain 
its tax exemption. They must ensure that their 
organization will not participate (for or against) 
anyone’s campaign for public office. In the even- 
tuality of the board deciding to close and liquidate 
the organization and its assets, the IRS wants 
assurances through a statement in the application 
for tax exemption that none of the assets will inure 
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to the benefit of board members, staff, or other 
individuals. Instead, the board must agree that 
upon the organization’s dissolution, its assets 
will be distributed to one or more tax-exempt 
entities or to a government agency. 


Board Composition 


Many board problems are the result of how 
individuals are identified and recruited as board 
prospects and eventually elected to share in 
governing responsibilities. Some boards approach 
the recruitment process as a casual chore and 
resort to selecting friends, co-workers, or anyone 
expressing an interest in serving. Board composi- 
tion should result from purposeful recruitment 
strategies. The task of filling vacancies on the 
board should be approached carefully, resulting 
in a board composition that is able to advance the 
organization’s mission. There are two preparatory 
steps to actively recruiting the “right” person. The 
initial step is to recognize that organizations go 
through different stages of development, similar 
to the life cycles experienced by individuals. Var- 
ious maturational stages lead to differing organi- 
zational issues and needs. Being able to assess 
which phase an organization is in can be useful 
for preparing the organization for change and 
determining the leadership qualities required of 
potential board members. Matching an organiza- 
tion’s life cycle to the indispensable knowledge 
and skills needed of a board member could lead to 
more effective and purposeful organizational 
outcomes. 

A second step is to conduct a thorough demo- 
graphic inventory of the board to identify the 
board’s weakest representational areas. Inventory 
results will show a compositional balance or 
imbalance in such variables as gender, age 
range, ethnicity, socioeconomic status, political 
party affiliation, educational level, professional 
or vocational interests, knowledge of consumer 
issues, and location of primary residence. Infor- 
mation of this type can be valuable to organiza- 
tions especially seeking to create a diverse board. 

Composition of the board can contribute to the 
level of ease or difficulty with which an 
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organization is governed and managed. A board 
composed of individuals with similar socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds or other familiar traits may 
reach consensus more often, but homogenous 
groups are less likely to formulate challenging 
ideas or seek out policy reforms. Diversity 
among the board members can create greater 
participatory challenges with differing values, 
mores and interpretation of community informa- 
tion, and beliefs. However, as a result of the var- 
ious Ways an issue can be examined by a diverse 
board, participation can enrich the quality of a 
board’s work. 

To be an effective decision-making body, it is 
important that time is devoted to briefing candi- 
dates to the issues and expectations of the board. 
They should be introduced to the organization’s 
purpose, mission, vision, goals, and objectives. 
In addition, they should be informed about board 
duties, responsibilities, and any of the expecta- 
tions that the organization has of its members. 
When this type of information is properly con- 
veyed, it becomes easier for the candidate to 
judge whether she/he has a real interest in join- 
ing the board and can make an informed decision 
and commitment. There should be no surprises 
emerge after the candidate is elected on to a 
board member. For example, the prospect 
needs to know if there are expectations to raise 
money, donate money, serve on committees, use 
their personal contacts, or apply their vocational 
skills in lieu of hiring an expert. It is always 
advantageous for the board to screen candidates 
and determine if there is a good fit with the 
personalities of the existing board. During dis- 
cussions with board prospects, their reactions 
can be observed and used as information to 
weed out individuals who are not likely to 
make a strong commitment to board service. 
Also, board prospects can appropriately self- 
select out of the recruitment process when they 
have an understanding of what is truly expected 
of them. 

Board prospects should be given relevant 
information that will allow them to make intelli- 
gent and informed decisions about participation. 
An invitation to observe a board meeting and an 
introduction to board members are ways of 
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sharing information. Another tool for information 
sharing is a board-prospecting packet which may 
contain some of all of the following documents: 


e A history of the organization 

e Board job descriptions 

e A copy of the articles of incorporation 

e A copy of the bylaws 

e A copy of the organization’s purpose/mission 
statement 

e An organizational chart 

e A description of program services 

e A list of committees and duties of each 

e A roster of the current board with work affili- 
ations, addresses, and phone numbers 

e Dates of future meetings and special events 

e An annual report 

e Organization brochures, newsletters, or related 
materials 

e A copy of a recent auditor’s financial report, 
annual budget, and financial statements 


It may also be helpful to assign a veteran board 
member to assist the prospect in “learning the 
ropes.” The availability of a support person may 
encourage the board prospect to join a concerned 
board of directors. The veteran could serve as a 
resource person during the recruitment phase and 
then as a mentor during the transition period fol- 
lowing induction. 

Composition is important, but there is no per- 
fect formula for determining the appropriate size 
of an organization’s board of directors. The size of 
the board must be tailored to suit the needs of the 
organization. The number of people serving on a 
board can be a factor that influences how board 
members comport themselves. Large boards are 
generally unwieldy because it is difficult to pay 
attention to so many people. Because the larger 
group will find it more difficult to become cohe- 
sive and familiar as a cohort, it may tend to be 
more formal in its board conduct and meetings. 
Organizations which are just starting out, or those 
in need of a boost in financial resources, may be 
better served by a larger board of 20-25 individ- 
uals. In this case, the larger the number of board 
members, the greater the chances of reaching out 
to potential donors. 
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Smaller boards mean fewer individuals to 
devote time and effort on supportive activities. 
However, smaller numbers also have certain 
advantages, such as: 


1. Fewer obstacles for achieving group cohesion 

2. Learning how to mesh effectively their collec- 
tive wisdom, advice, and counsel 

3. Reaching decisions without the need for par- 
liamentary procedures 


The Role of Board Officers 


The officers of the board of directors have a 
responsibility to set the tone for organizational 
leadership (Block 1998). The duties of the presi- 
dent or chairperson (Harrison and Murray 2012), 
vice president, treasurer, and secretary are 
described in the organization’s bylaws: 


1. President — In most nonprofit organizations, 
the title and position of president refer to the 
highest level volunteer who also serves as 
chairperson of the organization. In some non- 
profit organizations, a corporate model of gov- 
ernance is followed; therefore, the title of 
“president” replaces the more commonly used 
title of “executive director.” If the president is 
also the paid chief executive, the position usu- 
ally allows for participation as a board mem- 
ber. In this instance, the role of chairperson is 
handled by the chief volunteer. 

Traditional models of board governance 
would have the volunteer president/chairper- 
son be responsible for the activities of the 
board and for assigning board committee 
chairs, unless assignments are automatically 
spelled out in the bylaws. The chairperson is 
responsible for monitoring the work of the 
board and evaluating the board’s performance. 
The chairperson calls and presides at special 
meetings of the board and sets the direction for 
organizational goal setting. This volunteer 
position requires a great deal of time commit- 
ment and responsibility. 

2. Vice President — In the absence of the volunteer 
president, the vice president usually assumes 
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the duties of president and the responsibility 
for chairing board meetings. Oftentimes, the 
role of vice president entails chairing a major 
committee of the board. In some organizations, 
the vice president automatically becomes 
president-elect, a succession plan that may 
not be effective in all organizations. The posi- 
tion of president should be earned by leader- 
ship performance, commitment to the mission, 
and proven governance abilities. Service as 
vice president does not assure that the individ- 
ual would be a suitable president and board 
chair. 

3. Secretary — The board secretary has the obli- 
gation to protect the organization’s corporate 
documents, such as the bylaws, the articles of 
incorporation, board and committee minutes, 
and important correspondence. 

Many individuals try to avoid election to the 
office of secretary because of the myth that the 
board secretary must take the minutes of the 
board and executive committee meetings. The 
board secretary does not have to write the 
minutes, but he/she is responsible for ensuring 
that the minutes are taken and accurately reflect 
the business meetings of the board and execu- 
tive committee. To accomplish this assign- 
ment, the board secretary may want to take 
the minutes or rotate the responsibility. In 
some organizations, a paid staff person takes 
the minutes. In this case, the secretary might 
review a draft before it is circulated to the full 
board. Upon becoming official records of the 
organization, the board minutes should be 
signed and dated by the board secretary. In 
organizations that rely on parliamentary rules 
and procedures for conducting board and com- 
mittee meetings, the board secretary is required 
to become familiar with the meeting proce- 
dures and may have to make procedural 
rulings. 

4. Treasurer — The treasurer should not be 
expected to do the bookkeeping and account- 
ing for the organization. Instead, the treasurer 
is responsible for making sure that the organi- 
zation’s finances are properly accounted for 
and excess revenues are wisely invested. If a 
finance committee exists, the treasurer often 
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serves as its chairperson. On behalf of the 
board, the treasurer ensures that financial con- 
trols are in place and tested on a periodic basis. 
The treasurer also participates in the selection 
and recommendation of an auditing firm. The 
treasurer reports on the financial statements at 
board meetings, at executive committee meet- 
ings, and, if applicable, at annual meetings of 
the organization. While an accountant or 
banker is often recruited to serve as the trea- 
surer, the position does not necessarily require 
a professional background in accounting or 
finance. The treasurer should understand 
finances and be able to articulate the financial 
issues of the board. 


Successful Governance 


Despite a board’s shared beliefs in the mission of 
their nonprofit organization, boards of directors 
can face challenges in their ability to achieve 
their strategic goals. The key obstacle is usually 
a lack of understanding of their governing roles 
and responsibilities and unfamiliar with three 
standards of conduct that can be found in most 
state statutes on incorporating nonprofits, as 
follows: 


1. Duty of care — imposes an obligation that all 
board members discharge their duties with the 
care that an ordinarily prudent person would 
exercise under similar circumstances. This 
includes being diligent, attending meetings, 
and becoming acquainted with issues before 
reaching a decision. 

2. Duty of loyalty — requires that each board 
member acts primarily in the best interest of 
the organization and not in their own personal 
best interest or in the interest of individuals at 
the expense of the organization. 

3. Duty of obedience — imposes an obligation that 
board members will act lawfully and in accor- 
dance with the organization’s mission. 


Acting prudently, lawfully, and in the best 
interests of the organization can, in part, be 
achieved with the following best practices: 
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1. Becoming an active board member. Board 
members who are familiar with the organiza- 
tion’s mission and purpose are generally able 
to make better decisions for the organization. 
Revisiting the mission annually also serves as a 
reminder that the board’s decision-making uses 
the mission statement as a guidepost. 

2. Attending all meetings. It is unrealistic to 
believe that a board member will never be 
absent from a meeting. However, being absent 
will not excuse a board member from the deci- 
sions reached by those in attendance. In fact, 
absence from meetings increases potential risk 
because the board is making decisions without 
the benefit of views from all of its members. 

3. Insisting on having sound financial manage- 
ment tools and control systems. Board mem- 
bers need to learn how to read and use financial 
statements and audit reports for understanding 
and monitoring the organization’s fiscal health. 
Board members also need to understand how 
their decisions have a financial impact on the 
organization. 

4. Speaking up. Board members should not 
remain silent when they disagree with a deci- 
sion item or an opinion expressed by others. 
Additionally, board members should ask ques- 
tions when the organization’s goals and objec- 
tives are not being met. 

5. Identifying conflicts of interest. Board members 
need to reveal any real or perceived conflicts of 
interest and avoid participating in discussions 
and decision-making related to those conflicts. 
Faced with an actual conflict or the perception 
of one, the board member must inform the other 
directors during the course of a meeting. The 
minutes should identify the board member and 
his or her recusal to participate. 

A best practice is to have a conflict of inter- 
est policy in the bylaws, and annually board 
members and executive management staff 
should sign a form that would indicate adher- 
ence to the policy and whether there exists a 
real or perceived conflict of interest. 

6. Staffing. In addition to having personnel policy 
guidelines for the executive director, the board 
must be certain that all personnel policies are 
adequate and updated to reflect all applicable 
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mandates of law. In practice, the responsibility 
to ensure the adequacy of the personnel poli- 
cies would be the organization’s director of 
human resources, who along with the execu- 
tive director would present updated policies to 
the board for their review and adoption. 


Some nonprofits also entertain additional groups 
of leaders and may refer to them as a board, an 
advisory board or an honorary board of directors. 
However, unlike governing boards they do not 
shoulder the legal burden of a governing board. 
An advisory board exists to assist the governing 
board or the executive director in examining issues 
and recommendations. However, recommendations 
that result from the work of an advisory board do 
not have to be accepted or followed by the executive 
director or governing board. 

Honorary boards are much different than 
governing or advisory boards. They usually are 
composed of individuals who are well known 
because of some measure of celebrity or promi- 
nence in the community. Honorary boards do not 
necessarily meet. In fact, some individuals agree to 
serve as honorary members because they do not 
have the time or inclination to attend meetings. 
Individuals serving in this honorary capacity lend 
credibility to an organization by allowing the use of 
their recognizable names in brochures and on letter- 
head. Sometimes, members of honorary boards and 
advisory boards are enlisted to assist in organiza- 
tional fundraising activities. The visibility and cred- 
ibility of the honorary member or advisory member 
send a signal to the community that the organization 
is worthy of the public’s financial support. 


Board Models 


Over the last three decades, nonprofit board 
scholars have been studying methods and prac- 
tices that can lead to more effective governing 
boards. These efforts have led to the application 
of theories to explain board performance to pre- 
scriptive writings that inform on how to manage 
and govern (Miller-Millesen 2003; Brown 2005). 
For most executive directors and board members, 
the existence of board models remains unknown. 
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Knowledge and the application of board models 
require reading peer-reviewed journal articles, 
books on boards, or attending courses taught by 
consultants or more formal higher education 
degree or certificate programs in colleges and 
universities (Tsui et al. 2004). 

Board models provide a framework albeit the- 
oretical that can be used to plan, problem-solve, 
and conduct everyday affairs for management and 
the board. Some models stress the involvement of 
client representation, focus on innovation, fluid 
structural changes, or incorporating nonboard 
members in governing decisions (Bradshaw 
et al. 2007). 

Miller-Millesen (2003) used three theories of 
organization — agency theory, resource depen- 
dence theory, and institutional theory — to exam- 
ine board roles and responsibilities, recognizing 
that each theory has a different focal point for 
explaining board behavior. Also, Brown (2005) 
used survey research to investigate the relation- 
ship between six dimensions of board perfor- 
mance with three organizational theories (agency 
theory, resource dependency theory, and group/ 
decision process theory) to help determine how 
board governance activities influence organiza- 
tional performance. His research recognized the 
importance of building a team mindset with a 
focus on interpersonal connections. 

Four board models have received more atten- 
tion than most because they represent a clear 
division of scholarly thought within the nonprofit 
board literature (Houle 1989; Carver 1997; Her- 
man and Heimovics 1991; Block 1998, 2015). 

Houle was one of the early writers on the 
subject of nonprofit boards, and his work has 
become a classic that is often referred to as a 
“traditional model.” He appreciates the executive 
director/board chairperson relationship but con- 
siders the board chair to be the most important 
figure in the organization. A major attribute of the 
traditional board model is Houle’s belief in a 
hierarchical arrangement with the board in a dom- 
inant position, and the executive director is in a 
subordinate position. Houle’s seminal ideas about 
hierarchy and control have shaped generations of 
scholars’ and consultants’ beliefs about the chain 
of command in nonprofit organizations. 
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John Carver’s (1997) Policy Governance 
Model agrees with Houle on the board being in 
charge. Carver’s model is popular and easy to 
understand and has filled a need for board mem- 
bers who were confused about the board’s roles 
and responsibilities and how to implement them. 
He defines the board’s role as creating all policies 
and not taking any policy suggestions from orga- 
nizational staff and management. The board sets 
the organizational goals and objectives (the 
ends”), and the executive director determines 
how the ends will be achieved (the “means’’). 
Carver’s approach gives the executive director 
latitude to determine how the ends will be met, 
providing that the board has not issued a policy 
limiting how the executive director can do his or 
her job to accomplish the ends. In Carver’s model, 
restrictions on the executive director come in the 
form of executive limitation policies. As in the 
Houle model, the board leads the organization, 
speaks with one voice, and delegates operational 
matters to the executive director. The executive 
director is evaluated on the basis of complying 
with the board’s policies and achieving its ends. 

Prescriptive directions can be quite helpful to 
board members who have uncertainties about what 
is expected of them. However, over the years too 
much structure and direction have led to an expec- 
tation overload and a burden for volunteers who are 
unable to meet all of the traditionally expected 
demands of their board role — that they must fulfill 
to be considered responsible and effective. For 
traditionalists, an inability of a board member to 
adhere to all of the board expectations is symbolic 
of a lack of commitment, a lack of leadership, and 
an imprudent way of conducting board business. It 
is the acceptance of this platform of ideas that led to 
the critical remarks of executive directors (and 
some board members) about a board member’s 
questionable allegiance as exemplified by absen- 
teeism, fundraising phobia, or other unmet 
expectations. 

Board models that are non-traditionalist ori- 
ented suggest that there are flaws in the structural 
design of the traditional and policy governance 
models. The specific concern is the attribution of 
governance effectiveness being a derivative of the 
leadership hierarchy with the board in the 
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dominant position. One of the earlier departures 
from the notion of dominance over the executive 
director was a model known as “conjoint director- 
ship” (Leduc and Block 1985). It challenged the 
central ideas of hierarchical models of board gov- 
ernance. The authors called for a team approach 
with both governance and management roles 
being assigned to the most appropriate board 
member or manager. Through their research, Her- 
man and Heimovics (1991) identified the execu- 
tive director as central to advancing the work of 
the board. Their board-centered model is based on 
the executive director’s focus to help the board 
achieve its objectives. As a result of their findings, 
the executive director’s leadership role became a 
dominant theme in understanding the effective- 
ness of nonprofit boards and organizations. 

The emphasis on the executive director being 
fully responsible for the success of the board is 
rejected by the traditionalists and adherents of the 
policy governance models but is the central theme 
in the executive director-concerted leadership 
model that has evolved into the relationship 
model that places emphases on understanding 
motivational theories and its use in encouraging 
and supporting board interaction. 


Boards in NGOs 


Most developed countries throughout the world 
have tax policies that allow for nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs). The term NGO is to rep- 
resent that the organization is a nonprofit organi- 
zation that is independent of government. While 
NGOs may not be an administrative arm of gov- 
ernment, in some countries they are dependent on 
government for funding or to be sanctioned as a 
legitimate entity that 1s allowed to operate in their 
locality. As in the USA., issues of organizational 
accountability are a common concern among 
NGOs (Lewis 2014). An essential ingredient to 
achieve effective outcomes is the important role of 
boards of directors (Jaskyte 2015). In the case of 
NGOs, Rajesh Tandon (2014) describes a number 
of board of director issues which are similar to 
those described in the board literature published in 
the USA. 
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Conclusion 


The roles and responsibilities of a governing board 
of directors in nonprofit organizations are often 
overlooked or misunderstood. Given the legal 
responsibilities that board members assume, it is 
essential that the board has a working knowledge of 
its bylaws and a keen understanding of their duties 
of care, loyalty, and obedience. To be an effective 
board member in the USA or in other countries, 
each board member must fully participate through 
attendance, reading documents, examining finan- 
cial statements, and not voting on any matter or 
recommendation unless he or she understands the 
issues and implications of a final decision. 
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Synonyms 


Brand development; Regional brand 


Definition 


The strategy that creates a brand at regional level 
by the regional authorities. 


Branding's Strategy in Regional Policy 
Introduction 


At the beginning of the twenty-first century, the 
region is becoming the subject of research as a 
geographical, administrative, economic, cultural, 
historical, and ethno-cultural unit. Ensuring a bal- 
anced socioeconomic development of regions as 
one of the targets of Russia’s development 
requires synchronization of the following areas 
of regional policy: promoting economic develop- 
ment by creating new centers of economic growth 
in the region on the basis of competitive advan- 
tage, coordination of infrastructure investments 
and investment strategies of the state, and 
expanding market for regional products. Territo- 
rial boundaries of the production cycles in the 
economy can be divided into three types: national, 
regional, and local (IWHunep 1978). The majority 
of business processes occurs at the regional level. 
Synchronization of the directions can be achieved 
through regional branding technology. 

Regional branding 1s a relatively new phenom- 
enon for Russia with its high development poten- 
tial. Successful brand plays an important role in 
the development of economy, culture, and tourism 
in infrastructure area of the region. Territorial 
branding creates the territory of “social climate,” 
which would increase the attractiveness of the 
territory as investment object and living environ- 
ment. This approach obliges local authorities, the 
“sellers,” become active participants at the invest- 
ment market, where they have to take a competi- 
tive position, to establish a niche for their “goods” 
(Ilannuknna and Uepuaesa 2015). 


Key Issues in the Region 


Since the objectives of this study is to analyze the 
status and prospects of Saratov region branding, 
let us turn to the strategy of socioeconomic devel- 
opment of the Saratov region up to 2030 “(http:// 
saratov.gov.ru). The basis of the legal framework 
document is the federal law on June 28, 2014, Ne 
172-FZ “On the strategic planning in the Russian 
Federation” and the Law of the Saratov region on 
April 28, 2015, Ne 56-OZ “On the strategic plan- 
ning in the Saratov region.” 
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The strategy is a global vision of the future of 
Saratov and provides the following steps: 


— Definition of a system of strategic priorities of 
socioeconomic development based on a com- 
prehensive assessment of the starting positions 
of the Saratov region, its competitive advan- 
tages and potential, taking into account the 
effects of external and internal factors in the 
long-term period 

— The formation of three-dimensional model of 
economic growth in the context of regional and 
municipal development 

— Steps and mechanisms to achieve the strategic 
priorities 

— A system of indicators to achieve the strategic 
priorities 


On the basis of SWOT analysis, the pro- 
gram identifies key problems of the region: 
strengths and weaknesses of the region and 
opportunities and threats, as well as the strate- 
gic priorities of Saratov on the federal and 
regional levels. 

The key problems of the region are the 
following: 


1. A significant proportion of sectors and services 
that traditionally have a minor tax potential 
(agriculture, public sector, and services) with 
a minuscule proportion of extractive indus- 
tries, traditionally representing the main 
income source of budgets 

2. Insufficient number of enterprises producing 
finished products 

3. Low profitability of agriculture 

4. Low innovation activity of some enterprises, 
insufficient development of high-tech 
industries 


The performed SWOT analysis revealed the 
strengths of the region. The strengths of the socio- 
economic situation of the Saratov region are the 
following: 


— Favorable transport and geographical position 
at the crossroads of transport corridors for the 
creation of transport and logistic nodes and 
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executing transit functions and promotion of 
goods in the direction of “North-South” and 
“East-West”; there is objective prerequisites 
for the appearance of the functions of the 
region transport and logistic center. 

— Significant resource potential: reserves of the 
mineral resource base, primarily building 
materials, high energy security, significant 
water resources, and the availability of land 
for agricultural production. 

— A diversified industrial structure that 
includes: electricity, mechanical engineering 
and metal working, chemical and petrochem- 
ical industry, building materials industry, and 
food industry. 

— Relatively favorable climatic conditions 
and geographical position of the region for 
the cultivation of major crops and the pro- 
duction of ecologically clean agricultural 
products. 


Saratov has developed educational complex, 
high educational potential of human resources, 
sufficiently high scientific and innovative poten- 
tials. There is availability of investment areas and 
a favorable investment climate. 

The strength of the Saratov region prevents 
weaknesses, among them are the following: 


— A small fraction of the final production in 
the production of finished industrial products 
and, as a consequence, the share of low value 
added 

— The presence of imbalance between agricul- 
tural production and processing sector 

— High wear of the housing and communal net- 
works, especially in rural areas, and the low 
rate of new facilities 

— Significant physical and moral depreciation of 
fixed assets of enterprises 

— Natural and climatic position of the region in 
the zone of risky farming 

— Negative demographic trends, which in the 
long term will lead to a decrease in the demo- 
graphic potential 

— High levels of informal employment due to 
lack of quality jobs in some territories of the 
region 
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Analysis of the Saratov Region 
Development Potential 


The opportunities for social and economic devel- 
opment of Saratov area include: 


— Government support of the development of 
import substitution industries 

— Global food crisis, forming an increased 
demand for the products of agricultural sector 
and the food industry 

— The use of the former Soviet Union states 
market potential with a focus on countries of 
the Eurasian Economic Union, as well as the 
Asia Pacific region and Latin America; coun- 
tries participating in the BRICS format to 
increase exports of Saratov enterprises 

— Intensification of cooperation with neighbor- 
ing regions in terms of promoting products and 
services of the Saratov region, as well as imple- 
mentation of joint projects 

— Realization of the investment potential of the 
region, reducing investment risks, attracting 
strategic investors in the economy and social 
sphere 

— Realization of the transit potential of the Sara- 
tov region, the creation of transport-logistic 
cluster, including the implementation of the 
project on construction of the international 
transport corridor “Europe-Western China” 

Potential threats to the socioeconomic devel- 

opment of the Saratov region are the following: 

— Strengthening interregional competition in 
the labor markets, investment, and goods and 
Services 

— Depletion of nonrenewable natural resources, 
including soil fertility, water resources, species 
diversity of flora, and fauna of the area 

— Limited service lives of existing power units 

— Reducing the financial assistance from the fed- 
eral budget 

— The preservation of regional imbalances in the 
labor market 

— Reducing the quality of human capital area, the 
outflow of young population outside the region 

However, it should be noted that the program 

of development rather clearly defined strategic 
priorities and has a vision of the target area as a 
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multiethnic and multicultural region, the terri- 
tory of national peace and civil harmony. 

It is expected that as a result of implemen- 
tation of the strategy in 2030, a competitive 
basis of the economy of the Saratov region 
will develop high-tech industry clusters as con- 
centrations of high value-added agriculture, 
attracting high-quality human resources and 
investment. 

It is declared that by 2030, the Saratov region 
should be one of the most attractive place in the 
Volga Federal District and a place of social 
infrastructure development. High-quality edu- 
cation, health care, cultural benefits available, 
comfortable housing, a high level of safety, and 
a clean environment will create favorable con- 
ditions for the further and attract and retain 
highly skilled professionals to the region. 


The Development of the Region Based 
on the Analysis of Municipalities 


To analyze potential and prospects for the devel- 
opment of certain areas of the Saratov region, a 
comprehensive analysis in the context of munici- 
pal districts and urban districts was carried out, 
which provided their analysis of attractiveness for 
the population and investors. Based on the analy- 
sis of the main indicators characterizing the qual- 
ity of life of the population, municipal districts 
were divided into groups according to the degree 
of comfort for living and the availability of 
infrastructure. 

Moreover, the analysis of migration flows allo- 
wed imposing differentiation in the degree of 
attractiveness of municipalities and municipal dis- 
tricts of the region to the public. The following 
main typologies of territories in terms of their 
development prospects can be identified in view 
of their development. 


— Areas — “engines” (Saratov, Engels, Balakovo, 
Balashov), large industrial centers that can 
become points of growth and agglomeration 
centers for neighboring, less successful areas 

— Areas — “bioecological policy,” with signifi- 
cant resource potential for the development of 
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agri-food cluster, focused on the production of 
environmentally friendly products 

— Areas — “satellite infrastructure,” located close 
to major transport infrastructure primarily at 
the federal level, the border areas, and tourist 
facilities 

In the long term, three possible scenarios of 
the region development are possible. 

— Conservative — is based on the assumption that 
the inertial development of the economy and 
the preservation of the existing approaches to 
its management, where the region will grow 
mainly due to extensive expansion of the econ- 
omy, by increasing resource utilization vol- 
umes. The dynamics of economic growth will 
slow down, and slow transformation as quality 
of life and living environment will lead to a 
further reduction of the population. 

— Moderately optimistic — implies more efficient 
use of all resources with increased attention to 
the issues of improving business climate, cre- 
ating favorable conditions for economic activ- 
ities. However, positive changes in the 
economy will be accompanied by adequate 
positive changes in the social sphere with cer- 
tain time delays. 

— Innovative — focused on maximum disclosure of 
strategic capacity development, effective use of 
human capital, balanced development of the 
regions, and implementation of new approaches 
to the management of the region. This scenario 
contains basic elements of a moderately opti- 
mistic scenario, coupled with a significant 
influx of capital, the intensification of the devel- 
opment of the social sphere, more efficient use 
of resources, building human capital, and 
improving the parameters of innovation. 


Branding of the Territory as a Basis 
for Development of the Region 


Regional branding is developing in Russia 
recently. Under the territory brand, we mean a 
set of unique qualities, timeless universal values 
that reflect the originality, and unique original 
consumer characteristics of the territory and 
the community, which are widely known, that 
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received public recognition and steady demand 
of consumers of the territory. Simon Anholt 
defines a brand as a competitive identity, noting 
that area branding is a system process of harmo- 
nizing the actions, behaviors, investment, innova- 
tions, and communications of the state (territory) 
for implementation of a competitive identity 
(Anholt 2004). It can be concluded that branding 
has become an integral part of the activities of 
local authorities and local communities with 
appropriate signs, symbols, and identity. 

We can consider the territorial branding in the 
following way: a strategy for increasing the com- 
petitiveness of cities, provinces, regions, geo- 
graphical areas, and countries in order to attract 
investors, tourists, new residents, and skilled 
migrants, as well as the conquest of foreign mar- 
kets (Fedyunina and Panichkina 2016). 

Currently, territorial brands act as the main way 
of attracting people to the city. A common ten- 
dency in Russia is the outflow of population from 
the peripheral cities of the Russian Federation to 
the cities to megacities. Over the last decades, 
the situation in the Saratov region is characterized 
by migration of residents into larger cities: the 
youth, born in Saratov, goes to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. School graduates from Saratov 
region come to get higher education in Saratov, 
but after graduation do not return to their native 
places, preferring to stay in Saratov. Thus, people 
in search of a better life migrate to a large (rich) 
city, believing to find there education, work, and 
family. Meanwhile, provincial cities are becoming 
empty and lose resources to increase competitive- 
ness. Enterprises are being closed; small and 
medium businesses do not develop. In this situa- 
tion, the government of the Saratov region 
believes that areas need branding, determining 
the identity processes in the settlements of the 
region. Active participation of the population in 
the life of any village, city, or the country is one of 
the most important tasks of the local authorities. 
The identity of inhabitants is becoming a signifi- 
cant factor of population involvement in the set- 
tlement management processes with particularly 
acute issue of territorial identity that arises when 
people make decisions about a place of residence 
and work. 
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Earlier, in the Soviet period, the city was no 
more than a habitat for the population; mayors 
mainly competed for cash and manpower. The 
past, the present, and the future of the city were 
separated from each other, and very few people 
thought of common senses. Now understanding of 
the city as a commodity is formed, and the success 
of the city is determined by the fact to what extent 
its inhabitants are attached to it and to what extent 
the city is attractive for investors and tourists. So 
for the heads of municipalities, the strategic objec- 
tive is not only to increase the number of perma- 
nent residents but also to attract the most 
“visitors,” who should not apply for permanent 
employment and permanent residence. They 
should be interested in a simple visit to the city 
or for a temporary occupation within it. An impor- 
tant part of the regional policy and the strength- 
ening of the brand of the city may be something 
that areas infrastructures offer: offices with views 
to the River Volga, good high-speed Internet, and 
low-quality housing for rent. Innovative technol- 
ogies for municipalities become the involvement 
of people in work and leisure, into the city debates 
and branding design. Residents and visitors 
become agents of stories and stories about the 
city, its adherents, and custodians. Over the past 
year, in order to create a brand and enhance the 
attractive image of the territory, a large number of 
events were held: Tulip Festival in Novouzensk, 
area soup Volsk Festival, and Festival of Histori- 
cal Reconstruction — “Uvek. A day in the life of a 
small city.” This is only a part of the activities of 
the year, actually there were more than a hundred. 
For the basics of branding, various grounds are 
involved: climatic resources, architectural monu- 
ments and places of interest, cultural events, and 
culinary traditions and customs. 

A clear delineation of cultural branding zones 
in the city — the area of business activity and 
competition, leisure and adventure, peace, and 
community cohesion — is necessary. Isolation of 
these zones should be determined by the choice of 
identification of the urban community and should 
become the basis of long-term urban development 
strategy. Such work is being done right now in 
Saratov; the map of the area with the release of 
various zones is being drawn. Since the identity of 
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the brand is determined, inter alia, by a symbol or 
individuality, 2016 was declared the Year of the 
Saratov region; during the whole year, the 80th 
anniversary of the region is celebrated. Students 
and pupils participate in various competitions, 
preparing essays, posters, and videos about the 
region. The best works will be included in the 
exposition of museums and archives of organiza- 
tions. It seems that this work will contribute to the 
development of a regional brand. It is particularly 
important that the work is carried out with differ- 
ent target audiences, participating in the activities, 
and this occasion forms the identity of the inhab- 
itants of the city. 

Regional branding must take into account the 
characteristics of different target groups. Interests 
of tourists and local residents, business commu- 
nity, and the authorities cannot be the same, and 
sometimes they even may conflict. Regional 
branding strategy should align the interests of 
these target audiences and through communica- 
tion with them should form a stable brand positive 
territory, that is, what the attention of local author- 
ities should be directed to. 


Conclusion 


The above analysis of the region development 
allowed to identify strengths and weaknesses 
and to identify opportunities for regional progress. 
Innovation scenario of the Saratov region, which 
the city government is focused on, is aimed at 
maximum disclosure of the potential of strategic 
development, effective use of human capital, bal- 
anced development of areas, and implementation 
of new approaches to the management of the 
region. The implementation of this scenario 
assumes a substantial inflow of capital and 
strengthens the development of social sphere, 
more efficient use of resources, building human 
capital, and improving parameters and roles of 
innovations. It is in this plane regional authorities 
pursue policies, and the basis of the policy is the 
formation of territorial brand. 

Regional brand is considered as a set of unique 
qualities, timeless universal values that reflects 
originality, and unique consumer characteristics 
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of the territory and the community, which are 
widely known and received public recognition 
and steady demand of consumers of the territory. 
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Definition 


Budget analysis: involves examining and 
explaining the components of budget expenditure 
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and revenue. The use of budget indicators 
(ratios) can help to improve understanding of 
issues such as the level of implementation of 
expenditure and revenue budgets or the structure 
of the budget. In the public sector, the main 
objective of budget analysis is to control expen- 
ditures and predict future budget needs, thereby 
providing decision makers with the information 
they need to prepare the budget for the next fiscal 
period. 

The International Public Sector Accounting 
Standards Board (IPSASB) 2014 defines a num- 
ber of basic concepts related to the budget, some 
of which are presented below: 


e Approved budget: means the expenditure 
authority derived from laws, appropriation 
bills, government ordinances, and other deci- 
sions related to the anticipated revenue or 
receipts for the budgetary period. 

e Original budget: is the initial approved budget 
for the budget period. 

e Final budget: is the original budget, adjusted 
for all reserves, carry-over amounts, trans- 
fers, allocations, supplemental appropria- 
tions, and other authorized legislative or 
similar authority changes applicable to the 
budget period. 


Introduction 


The budget plays a key role in the public sector, 
as it is an essential tool for financial management 
and control. Studying its composition provides 
information about important aspects such 
as forecasts and executions of revenue and 
expenditure. However, classification criteria are 
needed in order to analyze and compare the 
budgets in different countries. Various interna- 
tional organizations have introduced methods 
for this purpose, such as the International 
Monetary Fund’s (IMF) system for classifying 
expenditures and revenues according to their 
economic and functional nature or the Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Standards 
Board’s (IPSASB) International Public Sector 
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Accounting Standards (IPSAS), an important 
tool in helping to prepare accounting reports. 

The international financial crisis and the asso- 
ciated large fiscal deficits and rising debt levels in 
many countries have highlighted the importance 
of having access to comparable data at the inter- 
national level for taking appropriate corrective 
action. In recognition of this need, the IMF 
published the third edition of the Government 
Finance Statistics Manual 2014 (GFSM 2014). 
This manual represents an important step forward 
in clarifying the rules for submitting fiscal statis- 
tics, thereby improving public sector information 
and transparency. 

In addition, in light of the variations in 
accounting criteria and practices among public 
sector entities, the IPSASB considered it neces- 
sary to publish standards providing a basis for 
public sector entities; to standardize the criteria 
in financial, accounting, and auditing matters; 
and to increase both the quality and the compa- 
rability of financial information reported by pub- 
lic sector entities in different countries across the 
world. At the European Union (EU) level, the 
financial crisis has highlighted the importance of 
the European Public Sector Accounting Stan- 
dards (EPSAS), Europe’s common accounting 
standards. These standards are based on the 
IPSAS, and their purpose is to promote greater 
fiscal and budgetary integration among member 
countries. 

The main objective of this chapter is to pre- 
sent some fundamental aspects in public budget 
analysis. The chapter is structured in five sec- 
tions. The first section defines the basic charac- 
teristics of budgets. The second section analyzes 
the economic and functional classifications of 
expenses and revenue budgets, in accordance 
with some generally accepted classifications 
(in particular the GFSM 2014). In the third sec- 
tion, taking into account the recommendations of 
the International Public Sector Accounting Stan- 
dards Board (IPSASB), the differences between 
the approved budget and the executed budget 
are explored. Section four describes some basic 
indicators that can be drawn from the budget 
information. Finally, the main conclusions are 
presented. 
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The Importance of the Budget 
in the Public Sector 


Although numerous authors have written on the 
conceptualization of the budget, Anthony and 
Young’s (2003) definition of the budget as “a 
plan expressed in quantitative, usually monetary 
terms” is particularly useful. Horngren et al. 
(2012) define the budget as “the quantitative 
expression of a proposed plan of action by man- 
agement for a specified period and an aid to coor- 
dinating what needs to be done to implement that 
plan.” Thus, public budgets can be said to have the 
following features: 


— The budget activity is an act of foresight. The 
budget reflects expenses and revenues during a 
given period of time. 

— It is produced at regular intervals (usually 
one year). 

— It is based on quantitative balance between 
revenue and expenses, expressed in accounting 
language. 

— It is an important planning and control instru- 
ment, which includes the forecasts and execu- 
tion of expenditures and revenues. Thus, it 
shows the government’s economic perfor- 
mance for a given period with marked targets 
and the resources required for its 
implementation. 


Budget Classifications 


The budget is divided into revenue and expense 
budgets. The revenue budget can be further 
divided into two classifications: administrative 
and economic. The spending budget can have 
three classifications: administrative, economic, 
and functional. As well as these three classifica- 
tion systems, some countries use additional sys- 
tems to provide complementary information 
(Jacobs et al. 2009): 


e Classification by geographical location 
of the administrative unit, the taxpayer, or 
the recipient of government transfers and 
subsidies 
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e Classification of the beneficiaries of govern- 
ment transfers and subsidies 

e Classification of the sources of financing and 
counterpart funds used for recording external 
loans and grants 


A budget classification system provides a 
normative framework for public administra- 
tion, the structure of which is based on the 
establishment of common aspects that help 
authorities make decisions at all stages of the 
budget process (planning, execution, and pre- 
sentation of information). The classification of 
budgetary operations in terms of their eco- 
nomic, functional, administrative, and other 
characteristics is important for policy and 
performance analysis, allocating resources effi- 
ciently among sectors, ensuring compliance 
with the legislative authorizations and financial 
regulations, and the day-to-day administration 
of the budget (Tommasi 2013; Jacobs et al. 
2009). 


Revenue Classifications 
Revenue classifications are generally based on 
international standards. Revenue can be classified 
according to two systems: 


e Administrative classification: informs which 
entity 1s responsible for entering the resource. 

e Economic classification: identifies the type of 
revenue. 


Economic Classification of Revenue 

The economic classification of revenue is 
based on the nature of income and distin- 
guishes between current and capital revenue. 
Current revenue comprises direct and indirect 
taxes, fees for services, property income, and 
received current transfers. Capital revenue 
covers real investments and received capital 
transfers. 

The IMF’s Government Finance Statistics 
(GFS) provides an internationally accepted frame- 
work for economic classification of revenue. The 
framework from the 2014 GFS Manual is shown 
in Table 1. 
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Budget Analysis, Table 1 Economic classification of 
revenue 
1. Revenue 

11. Taxes 
111. Taxes on income, profits, and capital gains 
112. Taxes on payroll and workforce 
113. Taxes on property 
114. Taxes on goods and services 
115. Taxes on international trade and transactions 
116. Other taxes 

12. Social contributions 
121. Social security contributions 
122. Other social contributions 

13. Grants 
131. From foreign governments 
132. From international organizations 
133. From other general government units 

14. Other revenues 
141. Property income 
142. Sales of goods and services 
143. Fines, penalties, and forfeits 
144. Transfers nor elsewhere classified 


145. Premiums, fees, and claims related to nonlife 
insurance and standardized guarantee schemes 


Source: GFSM (2014) 


Expenditure Classifications 
Expenditures can be classified according to vari- 
ous criteria: 


e Administrative classification: identifies the 
entity responsible for managing the public 
funds concerned. 

e Economic classification: identifies the type of 
expenditure incurred. 

e Functional classification: organizes expendi- 
ture according to the purposes and objectives 
for which it is intended. 


Through the Government Financial Statistics 
(GFS) system, the IMF establishes codes to facili- 
tate comparisons between countries and assist in 
computing analytic measures for fiscal policy deci- 
sions. The reporting system prescribed by the IMF 
is a Statistical system to measure fiscal perfor- 
mance. GFS classify the expenditure in two cate- 
gories: functional and economic. However, some 
countries do not apply internationally recognized 
classification systems, and the classification cate- 
gories may vary from one country to another. 
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Economic Classification of Expenditure 

The economic classification reports how the bud- 
get is spent, identifying the type of expenditure 
incurred (e.g., salaries, goods and services, trans- 
fers and interest payments, or capital spending). 
Budgets should distinguish between current and 
capital expenditure to improve transparency and 
political decision making. 

Capital expenditures reflect public sector 
investment and include direct investment 
(infrastructure, buildings, equipment, and other 
long-lived assets) and capital transfers to other 
entities; current expenditures cover spending on 
maintaining and operating the services govern- 
ments provide during the fiscal year and con- 
sumed in that period (e.g., salaries, goods and 
services, interest payments, current transfers). 
However, the distinction between current and cap- 
ital expenditures may vary by country, as govern- 
ments may establish an arbitrary cutoff point to 
distinguish between the two types. 

The GFS establishes a classification for reve- 
nues based on the nature of expenditure, shown in 
Table 2. 


Functional Classification of Expenditure 

The functional classification identifies spending 
according to its objectives. It gives information 
on how the money is spent (education, health, 
defense, social services, etc.). This classification 
is especially useful in analyzing the allocation of 
resources among sectors. 

One of the best-known classification systems 1s 
the classification of the functions of government 
(COFOG), developed by the OECD and defined 
by the United Nations Statistics Division. This 
system has been incorporated into the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s Government Financial 
Statistics Manual (GFSM), which classifies gov- 
ernment expenditure data from the System of 
National Accounts (SNA) according to the pur- 
pose for which the funds are used. The complete 
classification of the functions of government has 
three levels of detail: divisions (first level), groups 
(second level), and classes (third level). At the first 
level, the COFOG system divides spending into 
ten broad categories. Table 3 lists all the catego- 
ries and subcategories. 
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Budget Analysis, Table 2 Economic classification of 
expense 
2 Expenses 
21. Compensation of employees 
211. Wages and salaries 
212. Employers’ social contributions 
146. Use of goods and services 
147. Consumption of fixed capital 
148. Interest 
149. To nonresidents 
150. To residents other than general government 
151. To other general government units 
152. Subsidies 
251. To public corporations 
252. To private enterprises 
253. To other sectors 
153. Grants 
261. To foreign governments 
262. To international organizations 
263. To other general government units 
154. Social benefits 
271. Social security benefits 
272. Social assistance benefits 
273. Employment related 
155. Other expenses 
281. Property expenses other than interest 
282. Transfers not elsewhere classified 


283. Premiums, fees, and claims related to nonlife 
insurance and standard guarantee schemes 


Source: GFSM (2014) 


EU member states are required to provide 
Eurostat data for the ten COFOG categories. 
This data must include the cost of all public 
administrations so that flows between the different 
subsectors of general government, such as interest 
payments and transfers, should be consolidated to 
adequately reflect total public expenditure. 

The IMF’s Government Finance Statistics 
Manual (GFSM) provides a standard framework 
for developing a budget classification structure. 
However, as Jacobs et al. (2009) point out, the 
GFSM is generally not sufficient for the purposes 
of developing a budget classification system. It 
focuses on revenues and economic and functional 
reporting for statistical purposes, while a budget 
classification system is also an instrument of pol- 
icy formulation, administration of the budget, and 
accounting. As a result, the classification system 
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Budget Analysis, Table 3 Classification by expenditure by functions of government (*) 


01. General public services 06. Housing and community amenities 
011. Executive and legislative organs, financial and fiscal affairs, 061. Housing development 
and external affairs 
012. Foreign economic aid 062. Community development 
013. General services 063. Water supply 
013. Basic research 064. Street lighting 
014. R&D general public services 065. R&D housing and community 
amenities 
015. General public services n.e.c. 066. Housing and community amenities 
MEKA 
016. Public debt transactions 07. Health 
017. Transfers of a general character between different levels of 071. Medical products, appliances, and 
government equipment 
02. Defense 072. Outpatient services 
021. Military defense 073. Hospital services 
022. Civil defense 074. Public health services 
023. Foreign military aid 075. R&D health 
024. R&D defense 076. Health n.e.c. 
025. Defense n.e.c. 08. Recreation, culture, and religion 
03. Public order and safety 081. Recreational and sporting services 
031. Police services 082. Cultural services 
032. Fire protection services 083. Broadcasting and publishing services 
033. Law courts 084. Religious and other community 
services 
034. Prisons 085. R&D recreation, culture, 
and religion 
035. R&D public order and safety 086. Recreation, culture, and religion n.e.c. 
036. Public order and safety n.e.c. 09. Education 
04. Economic affairs 091. Preprimary and primary education 
041. General economic, commercial, and labor affairs 092. Secondary education 
042. Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and hunting 093. Postsecondary non-tertiary education 
043. Fuel and energy 094. Tertiary education 
044. Mining, manufacturing, and construction 095. Education not definable by level 
045. Transport 096. Subsidiary services to education 
046. Communication 097. R&D education 
047. Other industries 098. Education n.e.c. 
0.48. R&D economic affairs 10. Social protection 
049. Economic affairs n.e.c. 101. Sickness and disability 
05. Environmental protection 102. Old age 
051. Waste management 103. Survivors 
052. Wastewater management 104. Family and children 
053. Pollution abatement 105. Unemployment 
054. Protection of biodiversity and landscape 106. Housing 
055. R&D environmental protection 107. Social exclusion n.e.c. 
056. Environmental protection n.e.c. 108. R&D social protection 


109. Social protection n.e.c. 


Source: GFSM (2014) 

Notes: R&D research and development, n.e.c. not elsewhere classified 

(*)The GFSM classification incorporates the classification of the functions of government (COFOG) of the OECD and 
the UN 
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for both expenditures and revenues may need to 
be adapted to meet the needs of budget prepara- 
tion and execution. 


Cross-Classification of Expenditure by Functional 
and Economic Classification 

In the GFSM 2014, the IMF points out the useful- 
ness to analysis of a cross-classification of func- 
tional classifications of expenditure (COFOG) 
with each of the categories of the economic clas- 
sification of expenses (Table 4). The cross- 
classification allows analysis of the following: 


e The inputs, which show how governments per- 
form their functions, and the outputs, which 
reflect the products and services produced by 
a program or activity 

e How governments carry out their public 
expenditure policy functions and the changes 
produced in the composition of expenditure 
over time to attend to specific policy objectives 

e Comparison of how different governments per- 
form certain functions 


Comparison of Approved Budget 
and Executed Budget 


The International Public Sector Accounting Stan- 
dards Board (IPSASB) publishes International 
Public Sector Accounting Standards (IPSAS) for 
use by public sector entities around the world in 
the preparation of their financial statements. The 
IPSAS 24 Presentation of Budget Information in 
Financial Statements establishes that public sec- 
tor entities should present a comparison of the 
budget (approved) and actual amounts (executed 
budget) in financial statements that report infor- 
mation about (Table 5): 


— The original and final budget amounts. The 
entity must “present an explanation of whether 
changes between the original and final budget 
are a consequence of reallocations within the 
budget, or of other factors.” 

— The actual amounts on a comparable basis. To 
enable comparisons, budget and actual 
amounts shall be “presented on the same 
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accounting basis (accrual, cash, or other 
basis), same classification basis and for the 
same entities and same period as for the 
approved budget.” 


— The differences between budget amounts 


and actual amounts. The entity should present 
differences in additional columns appended 
to the budget or in an additional financial 
statement. 


The comparison of the approved and the exe- 
cuted budgets informs users whether the resources 
were obtained according to forecasts and whether 
they were carried out according to the approved 
budget. Although all budgets need some flexibil- 
ity to respond to unexpected circumstances, vari- 
ations from the approved budget must be clearly 
reported because they can have significant eco- 
nomic and social impacts. 


Budget Indicators 


This section shows some indicators that can be 
obtained from the information contained in the 
budget (Brusca and Condor 2001; Carcaba 2003). 


Budget Execution Indicators 

These indicators analyze the extent to which the 
forecasts and final appropriations have led to set- 
tlement of receivables and recognition of payment 
obligations, how easily these receivables can be 
turned into cash, or the rate at which payments are 
made. They can be studied following the eco- 
nomic and/or the functional budget classification. 
Some of these indicators are: 


e Expenditure execution: total expenditures 
(executed)/total expenditure final estimates. 
This ratio reflects the proportion of appro- 
priations approved in the period that have led 
to recognition of budget obligations. For a 
more in-depth analysis, it is useful to break 
down the budget implementation rate into its 
components, such as current expenditure and 
capital expenditure and, for greater detail, into 
levels such as expenditure on personnel, goods 
and services, etc. This indicator provides 
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Budget Analysis, Table 5 Statement of comparison of budget and actual amounts 


Budget amounts 


(approved budget) (3) 
Original Final 
(1) (2) 

Revenues 

Expenses 


Source: IPSASB (2014) 


Actual amounts (budget execution) 


* Difference: final and actual budgets 
(4) = (2-3) 


*The column difference is not required. However, a comparison between the actual and the final budgets may be included 


information on the executed budget as com- 
pared to the approved budget and is therefore a 
useful reference with which to appraise future 
budgets. 

A further possibility is to analyze the level 
of execution of the expenditure budget in light 
of its functional classification; this analysis 
would reveal the extent of execution in 
approved budgets for defense, health, or edu- 
cation, for example. 

e Revenue execution: total revenues (executed)/ 
total revenue final forecasts. 

This ratio reflects the extent to which 
approved (forecast) budget revenues give rise 
to net budget revenues, that is, the degree to 
which they were executed. Starting with the 
economic classification of the budget, as with 
the previous indicator, it would also be of 
interest to break down the execution rate for 
revenue budgets into current revenue and cap- 
ital revenue and even at a greater level of detail, 
such as taxes, transfers from other government 
subsectors, etc. 


e Payment execution: total payments/total 
expenditures executed (net recognized 
obligations). 


This ratio shows the expenditure payment 
arrears, in other words the proportion of obli- 
gations recognized in the period that were paid 
by the end of that period in relation to total 
recognized obligations. 

e Receivable execution: net receipts/total reve- 
nues executed (net recognized revenue). 

This ratio shows the percentage referring to 
receivables obtained in the period over net 
recognized revenues; it therefore measures an 
entity’s capacity to turn into cash sums due to 
be collected. 


Indicators of the Budget Structure 

e Percentage of current expenditure: current 
expenditures executed/total expenditures exe- 
cuted (net recognized obligations). 

This ratio measures the percentage of total 
expenditure represented by current expendi- 
ture (salaries, goods and services, current 
transfers, and interest payments). 

e Percentage of capital expenditure: capital 
expenditures executed/total expenditures exe- 
cuted (net recognized obligations). 

This ratio reflects the entity’s investment 
strength. It establishes the proportion of total 
budget spending represented by capital opera- 
tions in the period. 

e Fiscal capacity: own fiscal capacity (taxation 
revenues)/total revenues. 

This reflects the proportion of total budget 
revenues collected during the period 
represented by budget revenues from taxation. 


Conclusions 


Today’s economy demands increasing analysis 
and transparency in public budgets, which are 
essential documents for studying government pol- 
icies and commitments, involving decisions that 
determine how resources are obtained and what 
will be spent. However, well-defined budget clas- 
sifications are needed to analyze the budgets of 
various public institutions at a particular time or 
across time (of the same country or among coun- 
tries). The IMF’s Government Finance Statistics 
(GFS) represent an important step in this direc- 
tion, as they provide an internationally accepted 
framework for developing a budget classification 
structure. 
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Another important tool to help develop 
accounting reports is the IPSASB, through the 
development of International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards (IPSAS). Specifically, the 
IPSAS 24 Presentation of Budget Information in 
Financial Statements establishes a series of defi- 
nitions and bases for presenting public budgets 
designed to improve the quality and comparability 
of information contained in countries’ public bud- 
gets across the world. The IPSAS 24 establishes 
that public sector entities must present a compar- 
ison between the budget (approved) and actual 
amounts (executed budget), informing users 
whether resources were obtained in accordance 
with their provisions and whether they were car- 
ried out in accordance with the approved budget. 
The use of budget indicators (ratios) can help to 
improve understanding of issues such as the level 
of implementation of the expenditure and revenue 
budgets. 
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Budget Approval 
and the Legislative Process 


Igor Khodachek 
Nord University Business School, Bodø, Norway 


Synonyms 


Budget adoption; Budget process; Legalization of 
budget projections 


Definition 


The budget approval is a process when annual 
estimates of public revenues and expenditure 
made by governments (executive branch of 
power) acquire a status of a legal act after discus- 
sion and voting in parliaments (or similar elected 
institutions). 


Introduction 


Historically, the French revolution (1789-1799), 
which gave the power to authorize budgets to the 
legislative body, is seen as a starting point for 
public budgeting (Bergmann 2009:45). The pro- 
cess of developing and approving the annual bud- 
get remains to stay among the most important 
activities undertaken by governments and politi- 
cians in parliaments. 

Budgeting is always about making the best 
use of limited amount of resources; hence, it is 
about making complicated decisions. A probably 
good metaphor for the budgeting process is a store 
shelf where goods with price labels represent 
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competing policy alternatives (Wildavsky and 
Caiden 2004). The often-implied controversy of 
trust/mistrust between the public and the govern- 
ment on the spending of money collected in the 
bougette (old French word for a small leather 
bag used for carrying money) drives the demand 
for an ideal procedure of allocating these scarce 
resources. This is where the rational economic 
ideas of efficiency and effectiveness practically 
come from. Thus, the elected politicians are 
expected to support the decisions that promise 
to implement the chosen policy in a most effi- 
cient and effective way, or it may be said, the 
most rational way. However, the rationality of 
political decisions may be questioned due to the 
human factor behind them, which is an inevitable 
feature of the democratic governance that in 
turn has a dialectical nature of competition and 
consensus. 

This entry presents the topic of budget 
approval and the legislative process in the follow- 
ing way. First, the idea of incrementalism as one 
of the ways of addressing the political nature of 
budget is presented. Second, the entry discusses 
budget approval in New Public Management 
(NPM). The third part discusses about budget 
approval in a globalized world, reflecting on the 
analysis of multiple countries and the examples of 
best practices derived from it. The fourth part 
presents the concrete illustrations from three dif- 
ferent contexts: the United States of America, the 
Russian Federation, and the People’s Republic of 
China. The fifth part concludes the entry, summa- 
rizing its key points. 


Politics of the Budgetary Process 
and Incrementalism 


The political dimension in the analysis of the 
relationships around budget approval dominated 
the recent academic debate in the West while 
trying to answer the core question: “On what 
basis shall it be decided to allocate x dollars to 
activity A instead of activity B?” (Key 1940: 
1137). Politics is a struggle between various inter- 
est groups over a limited amount of resources. 
However, these interest groups should always 
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come to a consensus in a certain point of time. 
Otherwise the work of the government will stop. 
Reflecting on the ideas of complexity and the 
compromise nature of political decisions, the con- 
cept of incremental budgeting, proposed by 
Wildavsky (2004), suggests the decision to 
finance the program (or the activity) on bases of 
how much it received in the previous period, 
adding a small increment to satisfy the supporters 
of the program. The approved amount of the 
increment reflects the performance of the sup- 
porters in the political game around budget. 
Although the incrementalism had later proven to 
be irrelevant to address the factual major “auto- 
matic” increase in the US budgetary spending on 
healthcare programs in the 1970s, it used to be a 
powerful all-encompassing framework that not 
only described but also prescribed how budget 
approval should be done. The incrementalism the- 
ory remains useful for scholars and practitioners 
interested in how budgetary politics affects the 
work of government and policy decisions (Kettl 
in Wildavsky and Caiden 2004). 


Budget Approval and NPM 


The reemergence of rationality in the normative 
models of budget decision-making after incre- 
mentalism is associated with the 1980s’ turn to 
managerialism in the public sector (also known as 
NPM). The NPM framework focuses on perfor- 
mance, decentralization, and businesslike prac- 
tices (Hood 2001). Together with the financial 
and economic projections, budgets include long- 
term strategic goals, instruments to achieve them, 
and performance indicators. Along with some 
neoliberal economic implications like the reduc- 
tion of the state and eliminating the distinctions 
between public entities and private companies, 
NPM brings the organizational perspective 
into budget approval. Budget is seen as a pro- 
spective plan of activities of an organization 
(a government), authorized shortly before the 
commencing of the period it refers to. The focus 
in budget approval shifts from the issues of power 
and politics to the instruments of rational planning 
of public resources. A public sector manager’s 
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role is to balance the current expenditure and 
investments with revenue and borrowings and 
get the authorization (approval) by the highest 
level of governance, which may or may not 
include elected politicians (Bandy 2011). The 
form of approval may vary, but as a generally 
accepted principle, this is done through legalizing 
annual budgets in the form of a law. 


Budget Approval in a Globalized World 


Due to the diversity and uniqueness of each 
country’s path toward their current state, the gen- 
eralizations presented above should be made with 
great accuracy. However, they can be helpful to 
analyze the trends and understand the current 
discourses both in politics and in research, regard- 
ing budgeting. One of such discourses that have 
implications for the conceptual understanding of 
the budget approval is a debate on globalization. 
At the core, there lies a question of whether it is 
possible to develop “one-size-fits-all” universal 
prescriptions for every country disregarding his- 
torical and geographical implications or this is 
irrelevant due to distinctiveness and specificity 
of local contexts. While the turn to global conver- 
gence and standardization in economics adds 
legitimacy to the harmonization of government 
activities, such as International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards (IPSAS), which are based 
on International Financial Reporting Standards 
(IFRS) for corporations, this entry suggests that 
to get the holistic understanding of the essence of 
budget approval and legislative process, it is 
important to analyze and compare diverse 
national cases. The conclusions based on the com- 
parative analysis of large sets of countries, thus, 
present a more reliable source of knowledge than 
general theories, derived from single case studies. 
Since cross-country studies are expensive and 
require multiple language and contextual exper- 
tise, they are often supported by global institu- 
tions such as the World Bank (WB), the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). In this section, the entry 
addresses the IMF Technical Notes and Manuals 
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series and The International Handbook of Public 
Financial Management that suggest the following 
overview of good practices for budget legislation 
in the OECD member countries. 


Good Practices on the Role of the Legislature 
in the Budget Process 

Parliaments become more actively engaged in 
budget matters (Posner and Park 2007). There 
are many parliamentary arrangements condition- 
ing the budget process. These are parliament 
structure (one house or bicameral), number of 
political parties, electoral cycles, coordination 
among parliamentary committees, coalitions 
between politicians in the parliament and execu- 
tives, etc. Budget discussions in parliaments and 
parliamentary oversight are important elements 
in democratic governance. The elected represen- 
tatives formulate and approve policies and pro- 
grams, making them closer to public’s needs. In 
opposite, when executives dominate the 
decision-making, the budget may represent the 
wishes of unelected elites. Active involvement of 
legislature in the budget process leads to more 
transparent budgeting and enhances overall gov- 
ernance, but at the same time, it creates discipline 
risks — in those countries where parliaments have 
more authority over the executives, the legisla- 
ture tends to increase spending and reduce taxes, 
which may misbalance the budget systems 
(Lienert 2010). In addition, politicians due to 
their nature tend to fall into short-termism and 
populism. All these may lead to increase of pub- 
lic debt that becomes a burden for future 
generations. 


Budget Process Activities 

Most of the budgets represent annual fiscal plans. 
The annual budget cycle embraces several activi- 
ties (Lienert 2010): 


e Pre-budget discussions 

e Reviews and debates of the government’s 
draft budget that presuppose authorization of 
budget spending and approval of the revenue 
estimates 

e Approval of supplementary budgets 

e Review of budget execution 
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During pre-budget discussions that usually 
happen in the middle of the year, the executive 
presents their estimations, which should inform 
the parliament about annual and midterm budget 
strategy and policy priorities for the following 
year. At this stage, the executive gets the spending 
ceilings for a detailed budget proposal approved 
by the parliament. The approval process usually 
starts from 2 to 4 months prior to the coming year 
when the executive proposes detailed budget esti- 
mations and ends in December or in the beginning 
of the new fiscal year. The members of the Euro- 
pean Union (EU) also send national budget for 
endorsement at the supranational level, which 
extends the approval time comparing to non-EU 
countries. If the parliament does not approve the 
proposal, in order the keep the budget programs 
running, the executive authorizes reversionary 
budget that allows monthly spending calculated 
as 1/12 of the previous year’s budget with some 
seasonal adjustments. Some countries (Finland, 
Germany, and Japan) base reversionary budgets 
on the proposed budget. Supplementary budgets 
emerge when policy or macroeconomic circum- 
stances change within the coming year after the 
approval. In addition, the need for supplementary 
budgets arises in case of natural disasters, crises, 
and price shocks that create unexpected demands 
of public funds (Lienert 201 6b). 


What Is Approved? 

Besides authorizing the appropriations of annual 
spending and new borrowing, the legislature 
reviews, endorses, and approves the following 
items, ideally together with the annual budget 
(Lienert 201 6b): 


e The macroeconomic framework, which may 
include the prices on key commodities, cur- 
rency rates, estimates of the world’s, and 
national economic growth 

e Revenue projections, including the methodol- 
ogy and the assumptions 

e Revenue policies that include the annual tax 
framework and/or permanent rules, for exam- 
ple, how the oil revenues should be distrib- 
uted between the budget and extrabudgetary 
funds 
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e Medium-term budget framework and spending 
ceilings, which enhances the sustainability of 
the future budgets and aimed at preventing 
short-termism 

e Strategies to manage public debt, including the 
sources of new borrowings and managing 
existing debts considering the conditions on 
the capital markets — often coordinated with 
medium-term framework 

e Extrabudgetary funds and spending, which can 
be of public or mixed nature 


Budget Process Institutions 

Ministries and agencies constitute the structure of 
a government. However, parliaments too need 
their structures that provide support to the legisla- 
tive process, including approving the budget and 
the budget reporting. These structures are parlia- 
mentary committees, external audit offices, and 
parliamentary budget offices, whose work also 
requires appropriate funding, which is usually 
provided independently from the government. 
Parliamentary committees make recommenda- 
tions on the distribution of budget spending 
among various policy areas and provide informa- 
tion for decision-making on the budget by 
parliament’s plenary sessions. In one-party gov- 
ernments, the parliamentary committees are usu- 
ally weaker than in coalition governments. There 
are sectoral and budget committees. The distribu- 
tion of responsibilities between them varies from 
country to country and usually presupposes that 
the budget committee is responsible for the over- 
sight of the overall budget, while sectoral com- 
mittees oversee the implementation of specific 
budget policies. External audit offices (namely, 
Court of Accounts, General Audit Office, Chamber 
of Accounts) provide annual audit of the govern- 
ment’s accounts, allowing parliaments to oversee 
the budget execution. External audit reports are 
often discussed by the budget committee. Parlia- 
mentary budget offices are usually technical units 
and nonpartisan, which means that they do not 
belong to any of the parties. They produce inde- 
pendent and sometimes alternative fiscal projec- 
tions and assess the impact of new tax and 
spending policies that may differ from those pro- 
vided by the governments (Lienert 201 6b). 
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Good Practices of the Legal Framework 

for the Budget Process 

Public governance is performed on the legal basis. 
The legal framework regulating the budget 
approval and legislative process usually is threefold 
and consists of the constitution, a budget system 
law(s) (BSL), and government (ministerial) acts. 


Constitutions 

Constitutions describe the general roles of the 
legislature and its relationship with the executive 
and may prescribe the supremacy of the parlia- 
ment over the executive, which is often limited to 
the formal approval of revenues and expenditures 
of the annual budget law drafted by the govern- 
ment. Generally, the constitution provides the 
framework for all laws, and some budget provi- 
sions may be included in it. This refers to the 
division of general responsibilities of the power 
branches (executives and parliaments), relations 
between federal and regional or central and local 
government, general principles of the budget sys- 
tem, and sometimes the prerequisites for the exter- 
nal audit body. The constitution may also state the 
debt-GDP ratio, balances between the central and 
regional budgets in federal states, and requirement 
for overall budget balance (relevant for both uni- 
tary and federal states). 


Budget System Laws 

The rules for formulating, executing, and 
reporting on the annual budget are usually speci- 
fied in a BSL or in a set of laws that provides 
guidance for budget process and defines the roles 
of executives and parliamentarians in this process. 
The BSL may have a status of an ordinary law or it 
may have a special higher-ranked, so-called 
organic law, as it is the case of France. The BSL 
creates a general framework (e.g., broad princi- 
ples) leaving the detailed rules and regulation for 
the executive branch. BSLs are usually more sta- 
ble than other regulations and do not include 
issues that tend to change frequently. The BSL 
reflects the specificity of administrative, cultural, 
and structural features of the country, e.g., the 
federal/unitary state, presidential/parliamentary 
systems, bicameral/unicameral parliament, and 
sometimes the peculiarities of political tradition 
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like the number of parties usually involved in 
policy making. It also reflects the balance of 
power between the legislature and the 
executive — parliaments are usually in the supreme 
position: the BSL requires that all taxation and all 
expenditures should be based on law, which 
implies that all revenues can be spent only after 
the approval of the legislature (the BSL also spec- 
ifies exceptions from this rule). The BSL specifies 
the accountability of the executives to the legisla- 
ture: the executive’s main responsibilities are to 
submit a draft budget law to the legislature and 
report on its implementation. Accountability 
within the executive branch is usually regulated 
by internal ministerial or government decrees and 
may not be specified in the BSL. The key steps in 
the budget process stated above are also specified 
in the BSL. The extent to which further and more 
detailed steps are covered by the BSL varies 
throughout the countries, but usually if the legis- 
lature has very strong power in the budget pro- 
cess, it puts legal constraints on the executive’s 
ability to maneuver the budget execution. The 
following areas are specified in the BSL rather 
than in subsidiary regulation (Lienert 201 6a): 


e Submission of annual budget or appropriation 
laws to the legislature. The BSL specifies the 
date by which the executive submits the draft 
of the annual budget to the legislature, budget 
principles (e.g., annuity and balance), budget 
rules (like those regulating oil revenues), and 
classification of budget appropriations — line 
items or a degree to which expenditures need to 
be disaggregated (programs, economic and 
functional classifications). 

e Documents to accompany the annual draft 
budget law. These are midterm macroeco- 
nomic and fiscal projections, budget assump- 
tions, budget implications of extrabudgetary 
funds, and performance information 
(objectives and targets). 

e Adoption of the budget by the legislature, 
including amendments and procedures. 


The practical value of the above-presented 
good practices and possible generalizations 
derived from them are uncertain because of 
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contextual specificities of analyzed cases. Never- 
theless, they are helpful for comparative analysis 
and may serve as a point of reference for under- 
standing single country examples. 


Country Examples 


The United States of America 

The United States is a federal republic with strong 
parliamentary democratic traditions. As a major 
economy, the United States plays a decisive role 
in global governance institutions, such as IMF and 
WB. The budget process in the United States is 
outlined in The Budget and Accounting Act that 
has been adopted in 1921. Its official title is “Bud- 
get and Accounting Act, 1921” (Budget Act 
1921), but it is usually referred to as the Budget 
Act. Beside the Budget Act, the budget process 
regulation includes the rules of the House and 
Senate and other relevant legal acts. The budget 
process in the United States comprises five stages: 
Stage 1 — President’s budget submission; Stage 2 
— adoption of the budget resolution; Stage 3 — 
passage of appropriation bills; Stage 4 — consid- 
eration of reconciliation legislation; Stage 5 — con- 
sideration of authorization legislation (Committee 
on the Budget, 2016). 

On stage 1, which commences on or before the 
first Monday of February, the President submits a 
comprehensive budget request to the Congress. It 
outlines the Administration’s policy and funding 
priorities and the economic outlook for the com- 
ing fiscal year, which begins in the I st of October. 
On stage 2, on or before 15th of February, the 
Congressional Budget Office submits the budget 
report to the budget committees. House and Sen- 
ate Committees hold hearings on the President’s 
budget. Not later than 6 weeks after the President 
submits the budget, the committees submit views 
and estimates to budget committees. On or before 
Ist of April, the budget committees report a con- 
current resolution on the budget that sets each 
committee’s allocation of spending authority for 
the next fiscal year and aggregate spending and 
revenue levels for at least 5 years. The resolution 
is adopted on or before 15th of April. It is not 
signed by the President and therefore does not 
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become a law. The resolution also establishes 
aggregate totals with respect to revenues and 
spending for the entire federal budget. The allo- 
cations, enforceable through points of order, 
establish the framework to consider spending 
and revenue bills in the House of Representatives 
and Senate. On stage 3, on or before 15th of May, 
the House of Representatives begins consider- 
ation of the 12 annual appropriation bills for the 
next fiscal year based on the discretionary spend- 
ing allocation in the budget resolution. As these 
bills move through hearings, markups, parlia- 
ment’s consideration, and conference, they are 
constrained by the levels and allocations in 
the budget resolution and the enforcement of the 
Budget Act, as well as through House of Repre- 
sentative and Senate rules. The House of 
Representatives Appropriations Committee 
reports the last annual appropriation bill by 10th 
of June. On stage 4, if the spending and revenue 
levels in the budget resolution require changes in 
existing law, the resolution would contain instruc- 
tions to committees to report legislation 
containing such statutory changes. By June 15th, 
the Congress completes action on reconciliation 
legislation (if required by the budget resolution). 
The House of Representatives completes action 
on annual appropriation bills on or before 30th of 
June. On the stage 5, the Congress considers 
numerous measures authorizing the appropriation 
of funds on many programs each fiscal year 
(Committee on the Budget, 2016). 


The Russian Federation 

Russia is a federal state with three levels of budget 
system — federal, sub-federal (regional), and 
municipal (local). Russia is a successor of the 
Soviet Union — a socialist state that used admin- 
istrative planning to govern national economy. 
After the collapse of the USSR in 1991, the Rus- 
sian Federation performed rapid reforms in eco- 
nomic, social, and political spheres. Although 
there are many sediments of Soviet legacy, today 
Russia is a presidential republic with market econ- 
omy and core democratic institutions, such as 
two-chamber parliament — Federal Assembly — 
where the Council of the Federation is the higher 
chamber and State Duma is the lower chamber. 
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The budget plays an important role in socioeco- 
nomic development since the state controls up to 
70% of the country’s gross domestic product (FAS 
2016). 

The Constitution of the Russian Federation 
states that federal budget, federal taxes, and fed- 
eral expenditures should be legalized in the form 
of federal laws. The Constitution defines the 
responsibility of the federal government to pre- 
pare and submit budget projections to the State 
Duma. 

The Budget Code of the Russian Federation is 
a collection of federal laws governing issues 
related to federal, regional, and local budgets. It 
states key fundamental issues of budget legisla- 
tion, describes the country’s budget system, and 
regulates the budget process: participants and 
their competence, preparation of budget projec- 
tions, hearings and approval, and budget execu- 
tion and control. Given that Russia is a federal 
state, the Budget Code also prescribes how 
sub-federal legislation and municipal legal acts 
should look like regarding the budget process at 
regional and local levels. 

The federal government introduces budget pro- 
jections to State Duma in the Ist of October at the 
latest. The projections reflect the issues the Pres- 
ident raises in his annual address to the Federal 
Assembly. Besides, they consider long-term 
(12 years) and midterm (6 years) strategic plan- 
ning documents, such as the strategy of socioeco- 
nomic development and the strategy of national 
security; budget, macroeconomic, and technolog- 
ical forecasts; as well as state and municipal pro- 
grams. The budget is approved for the coming 
year and the planning period of the 2 years after 
it, thus creating a 3-year budget framework. 

Within 10 days after the State Duma receives 
the budget projections, parliamentary committees 
submit their assessment to the budget committee. 
During the assessment, the committees invite 
executives and auditors from the Chamber of 
Accounts of the Russian Federation who give 
their perspectives on the projections. The budget 
committee produces the overall assessment and 
prepares the first hearing (Budget Code 2016). 

During the first hearing, the government mem- 
bers, the budget committee, and the auditors of the 
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Chamber of Accounts provide their perspectives 
on key budget parameters. The legislature 
approves the overall revenue (with oil and gas 
revenue projected separately) and expenditure, 
the inter-budgetary distribution ratios, the state 
debt level, the size of the reserve fund, and the 
level of budget deficit. During the first hearing, the 
members of Duma cannot increase the revenue 
and the deficit level without support of the 
government — they either approve or reject the 
projections. 

In the second hearing, the members of Duma 
discuss the draft of the law — the text and the 
applications — which include programs, lists of 
receivers of budget funds, sources for deficit cov- 
erage, and other information. Institutions and 
organizations that possess the right of legislative 
initiative (President of Russia, federal as regional 
governments, higher chamber of federal parlia- 
ment, members of lower chamber of federal par- 
liament, regional parliaments, and Constitutional 
and Supreme courts — Constitution 2016) submit 
their amendments to the budget committee, which 
summarizes them and submits to the parliamen- 
tary committees and the federal government 
within 10 days. The approval of the amendments 
is governed by parliamentary acts. The Constitu- 
tion states that all amendments that concern taxa- 
tion or other issues that may increase the budget 
expenditure are considered only after receiving 
the federal government’s opinion. 

In the third hearing the draft of budget law is 
approved as a whole, together with all applica- 
tions. Within 5 days after the third hearing, the 
budget is transferred to the Council of the Feder- 
ation, which has 14 days for its approval or rejec- 
tion. Within 5 days after the approval by the 
Council of the Federation, the budget projections 
are transferred to the President for signature and 
publication. 


The People’s Republic of China 

Like the Russian Federation, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China has socialist background, and today 
the Communist Party of China continues 
governing the country. According to the Consti- 
tution, all power in the republic belongs to the 
Chinese people and is exercised through a 
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national congress and several subnational con- 
gresses. The Chinese National Congress elects 
the president, and the State Council is the highest 
executive organ. 

The Budget Law was adopted in 1994 and 
received major revision in 2015. The revision 
introduced “‘full-scope” budgeting that includes a 
general public budget, a budget for government 
funds, a budget for state-owned capital opera- 
tions, and a budget for the social security fund. 
The adoption of the Budget Law in 1994 was a 
major step toward opening government finances 
to the public, which used to be treated as private 
matter before that. However, the law still secured 
the domination of the executive branch over the 
budget process. The 2015 revision shifts this bal- 
ance to the legislature (Xu and Yang 2015). 

China is a unitary state with provinces, auton- 
omous regions, centrally governed municipali- 
ties, and special administrative districts. The 
Budget Law describes five levels of budget 
system: the Central Government; the provinces, 
autonomous regions, and municipalities directly 
under the Central Government; the cities 
divided into districts and autonomous prefec- 
tures; the counties, autonomous counties, cities 
not divided into districts, and municipal districts; 
and the townships, nationality townships, and 
towns (Budget Law 2016). 

According to China’s Budget Law, the annual 
budget cycle includes four stages: formulation, 
approval, execution, and auditing. The law says 
that a budgetary year begins on January 1 and 
ends on December 31, according to the Gregorian 
calendar (Budget Law 2016). However due to 
flexibility of congressional session schedule, a 
typical fiscal year starts in March after the Chinese 
New Year. The set of participants of the budget 
process is typical to other countries with the 
important role of the Communist Party, which, 
however, is not specified in the Budget Law. 

The central budget and the budgets of local 
governments at various levels shall be compiled 
with reference to the actual implementation of the 
previous year’s budget and to the estimation of the 
current year’s revenues and expenditures. The 
public budget of the Central Government should 
not contain deficit. The concrete matters relating 
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to the compilation of draft budgets shall be 
arranged by the financial department under the 
State Council. One month before the annual ses- 
sion of the National People’s Congress, the finan- 
cial department under the State Council submits 
the main contents of the draft central budget to the 
Financial and Economic Committee of the 
National People’s Congress for preliminary exam- 
ination. When the National People’s Congress is 
in session, the State Council makes a report to the 
Congress on the drafts of central and local bud- 
gets. The central budget is examined and 
approved by the National People’s Congress 
(Budget Law 2016). 


Conclusion 


The budget approval and legislative process are 
important elements in democratic governance. 
However, in order to keep the revenue and expen- 
diture balanced, strong parliaments require 
advanced legal framework constructed at the 
highest levels of public governance, such as con- 
stitutions and budget laws. 

The good practices, developed at the global 
scale, suggest that the budget process requires 
supporting institutions, such as parliamentary 
committees and budget offices. Since budgets 
implement policies and programs, there is a 
demand for performance information, bringing 
in so-called performance budgeting. At the same 
time, since budget revenues in the most cases are 
predominantly collected from taxes, budget pro- 
jections include macroeconomic forecasts and 
other relevant information. The approval of bud- 
get projections is usually done within several 
stages when the legislature, with the help of 
the support institutions and the responsible 
executives, analyzes and discusses the overall 
adequacy of the budget, redistribution policies, 
development programs, and — most often nowa- 
days — the debt service issues. When approved and 
signed by the country’s leader, budget projections 
become a law. As each law, budget presupposes 
sanctions for its violation, but for the purposes of 
flexibility, the budget may be revised within the 
fiscal year. 
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The concrete examples show that there are 
indeed many common features in very different 
countries. First, it is the highest position of budget 
approval regulation in the hierarchy of legislation, 
namely, constitutions and budget system laws. 
Second, there are clear stages in the budget 
approval process through which the financial pro- 
jections prepared by the executive branch of 
power become legal acts. Third, as any legal act, 
budgets require both professional expertise and 
legitimacy. Budget institutions, such as _ parlia- 
mentary and budget committees, provide the 
expertise, while the elected politicians, whose 
role in the budget approval becomes more and 
more important, provide the legitimacy. 
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Synonyms 

Budget approbation; Fiscal year; Revenue and 
expenditure control; Revenue and expenditure 
prevision 

Definition 


The budget cycle consists of different phases: 
preparation and formulation, approbation by 
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a vote, execution, revision, and control of the 
budget. The budget refers to a fiscal year, and, 
sometimes, the budget covers a period larger than 
the fiscal year (multi-year budget). The budget 
cycle often begins the previously fiscal year 
(preparation and approbation phases) and finishes 
the next fiscal year (control phase). 

At the origin, the budget cycle symbolized the 
separation between the executive and the legisla- 
tive powers: the Parliament by its vote approve the 
budget and control the execution of the budget 
made by the Government. Even if the budget still 
has this role, nowadays, it becomes a real tool for 
the Government in their forecasts and a tool of 
management. 


Introduction 


The budget procedure, and especially the prepara- 
tion, the vote, the execution, and the control of 
budget, in democracies, are established by each 
country even if they are addressed by various inter- 
national institutions like PEFA (2016) or IMF 
(2007) to qualify budgetary transparency and qual- 
ity of democratic debate in a country. These budget 
procedures are dependent on the history of institu- 
tions in each country, and, wherever it is possible, 
this entry will present the main models in different 
jurisdictions, but not aspiring to make a detailed 
comparison of the budget cycles in each country. 
The budget cycle consists of different phases: 
preparation, adoption, execution, revision, and 
control of the budget. Instead of examining these 
different phases in sequence, this entry proposes to 
study the different meanings of the budget, which 
can be seen as (1) a political act of a Government 
and a Parliament; (2) a technical construction and 
revision, governed by rules and considering an 
underlying accounting system; or (3) an act of 
management, involving control and accountability. 


Budget as a Political Act: Budget 
Preparation and Approval 


The budget is often presented as a major political 
act of democracy. Indeed, the budget is the 
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instrument for the implementation of public poli- 
cies and involves two major players in its prepa- 
ration and its vote: the executive (Government) 
and the Parliament. The “principle of separation 
of powers” and its respect help to qualify the level 
of democracy of the country. It also induces a 
number of prerogatives or powers to the Parlia- 
ment who, through the vote of the budget, autho- 
rizes the collection of taxes, defines the 
framework of the expenditure (public policy 
choices that will be funded), and sets the main 
budget balances. The Government, for its part, 
prepares the budget to be submitted to the Parlia- 
ment and is also accountable for the implementa- 
tion of that budget to the Parliament. 


Democracy and Transparency of the 
Budget Debate 
Across the world, as displayed in Fig. 1, there are 
generally two kinds of Parliaments — unicameral 
Parliaments and bicameral Parliaments — whose 
powers may differ from one country to the other. 
Parliaments organize internally the work of 
parliamentarians through various committees, 
among which there is generally a Budget and 
Finance Committee. In most cases, this Commit- 
tee is composed of members representing the dif- 
ferent political sensitivities and is sometimes even 
mandatory to be chaired by a member of the 
opposition. The role of these committees is essen- 
tial because if the construction of the budget is the 
jurisdiction or the responsibility of the Executive, 
the Executive must then submit it to the special- 
ized Budget and Finance Committee of the Par- 
liament before the start of the debate by the whole 
Parliament in plenary session. In some parliamen- 
tary systems, the budget cannot be changed by 
amendments or modifications (see Table 1, some 
examples for African countries listed by CABRI 
(2008); see also Lienert (2005) who carried out a 
study on the Legislative and Executive power 
around the budget with a focus on Nordic coun- 
tries and a few Asian and Latin American coun- 
tries); these modifications are considered a 
distrust on the Government. In these configura- 
tions, the discussion of the budget is carried out 
within the Budget and Finance Committee, and 
amendments or negotiations are done prior to the 
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Type of parliament 
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Type of parliament Number of countries 
AY Unicameral 110 

Bicameral 75 
j Transitional 5 


No parliament (Brunei Darussalam, Fiji, Guinea) 


Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union, 30 September 2011 
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Budget Cycle: Preparation, Execution, and Revision, Fig. 1 Type of parliament (Source: Inter-Parliamentary Union 


and UNDP (2012), p. 96) 


presentation and the vote or approval of the bud- 
get by the Parliament (Table 2). 

During the prior presentation of the draft bud- 
get to the Budget and Finance Committee of the 
Parliament, the Government presents, generally 
for a medium-term time frame, the macroeco- 
nomic forecasts, the Government fiscal objec- 
tives, allocations by major policies, estimates 
for the main categories of revenues, and the 
description of the cost of the new measures. 
This presentation aims to initiate a debate on 
the major budget aggregates and their relevance 
to the economic situation of the country. It must 
also be a way for the public or its elected 
representatives to understand the link between 
policies and budgetary allocations and to 
strengthen the accountability of the Government 
to Parliament. 

In the context of the European Union, since 
2014 Budget Cycle, the draft budget of the 


Member States should be submitted, before its 
vote by national Parliament, to the European 
Commission who gives its opinion and advises 
even demand some adjustment but cannot reject a 
budget. The new procedures are based on Article 
136 of the EU Treaty. This Article enables euro 
area Member States to strengthen the coordination 
and surveillance of budgetary policies in order to 
ensure the necessary budgetary discipline in the 
Economic and Monetary Union. The new legisla- 
tion therefore only applies to the euro area. 

The non-governmental organization 
PEFA — Public Expenditure and Financial 
Accountability — defined a Performance Measure- 
ment Framework (PEFA 2016) to ensure the 
transparency of the budget debate. This frame- 
work identified seven pillars of performance of 
an open and orderly Public Financial Manage- 
ment (PFM) system (Table 3). Each of these pil- 
lars is composed of several ratios (Table 4). 
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Table 1 Amendment powers 


Q40: What are the formal powers of the Legislature to 
amend the budget proposed by the Executive? 

The Legislature has 
unrestricted powers to 
amend the budget 


Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Mozambique, Namibia’, 
Nigeria? 

Benin*, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Guinea, 
Madagascar’, Mali, 
Rwanda, Sierra Leone 


The Legislature may make 
amendments but only if it 
does not change the total 
deficit/surplus proposed by 
the Executive 


Botswana, Burkina 
Faso, Ghana, Kenya’, 
Lesotho*, Mauritius", 
Swaziland, Tunisia, 
Uganda*, Zambia, 
Zimbabwe* 

Malawi, South Africa? 


The Legislature may only 
decrease existing 
expenditures/revenues (1.e., 
the Legislature cannot 
increase existing items nor 
create new ones) 

The Legislature may not 
make any changes; it can 
only approve or reject the 
budget as a whole 

Other: The Legislature may 
not increase spending or 
decrease revenues 


Morocco? 


“Responses classified on the basis of survey comments, 
peer reviewer comments, or delegate comments at the 
Pretoria workshop 

In October 2008, the National Assembly approved the 
Money Bills Amendment Procedure and Related Matters 
Bill, which outlines a procedure for amending the budget 
Source: CABRI (2008) 


The Budget: A Bargaining Area 

In principle, the budget is approved before the 
beginning of the year. In case the budget is 
adopted after the beginning of the fiscal year, 
e.g., due to technical or political reasons, the bud- 
get of the previous year continues (e.g., 80% of 
the budget of the previous year in France; in 
Portugal, a duodecimal regime comes to practice, 
meaning applying 1/12 of the precious year bud- 
get every month, until the approval of the new 
budget) to avoid an interruption of public ser- 
vices. In some countries, like the USA, no expen- 
diture may be performed in the absence of the 
approval of the budget by both houses (House of 
Representatives and Senate). In the latter case, the 
budget becomes a tool of power and a trading area 
involving new actors, as pressure groups, who 
will try to mobilize parliamentarians to bend the 
Government policies in their favor (Table 5). 
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The influence of pressure groups is more or less 
important, depending on the parliamentary system 
of the country (see above, Tables 1 and 2, 
and Posner and Park (2007)). Indeed, normally 
in the Constitution, each country defines the rela- 
tions between the Government and the Parliament 
and their respective powers over amendment of 
the budget, the Government veto power, the 
power of the Parliament to override this veto or 
oppose its counter-vetoes, the procedure in the 
event of budgetary stalemate, and the time allo- 
cated for the examination and review of the budget. 

The electoral representativeness of the Parlia- 
ment, the majority accorded to the Government, 
and the role of the opposition are also crucial 
elements of the bargaining game (Lapsley 
et al. 2011). Pressure groups are involved 
throughout the process of discussion and approval 
of the budget, but in countries where Parliament 
has no possibility or no opportunity to amend the 
budget, groups may intervene upstream during the 
budget analysis and review by the Budget and 
Finance Committee of the Parliament, or even 
by acting directly at the level of the preparation 
of the budget by the Government, through the 
publication of surveys, reports, etc. 

Several economic studies based on the Public 
Choice Theory have also demonstrated that the 
budget construction and especially fiscal balance 
were influenced by the electoral cycle (Shi and 
Svensson 2006). Thus, in pre-election period, 
budgets are often unbalanced. Similarly, the gov- 
ernment’s position (weak or strong), the weight of 
the opposition in the Parliament, and the quality of 
democratic debate are elements strongly influenc- 
ing the construction of the budget. The assump- 
tions underlying this theory are that (Downs 1957; 
Buchanan 2003): 


1. The elector has political preferences (ideological 
basis, impacts of noneconomic issues, etc.), but 
he modulates his vote on the basis of the results 
of economic policies and in particular their 
impact on unemployment and inflation. If we 
assume that the elector is rational, it will prefer 
low unemployment and low inflation. 

2. The elector has partial or insufficient informa- 
tion on the state of the economy, the options 
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Table 2 Power to amend the annual budgetDoes the tions, how severe are these? 
legislature have unlimited powers to amend the draft 


Parliamentary Parliamentary | Semi- 
Westminster | Monarchy Republic presidential | Presidential 

No restriction to change balance Belgium, Germany, Austria, Bolivia, the 
and composition Denmark, Iceland, Italy Finland, USA 

Japan, the Hungary, 

Netherlands, Portugal 

Norway, 

Sweden 
Budget deficit may only be France Argentina, 
increased if offsetting measures Indonesia 
Budget deficit may not be Australia Spain Mexico 
amended, but composition of 
expenditures may change 
Neither budget balance nor Canada, Turkey Greece, 
composition may change except | New Ireland, 
in very minor ways. Legislature Zealand, Korea 


must, in effect, accept or reject UK 
entire budget 


Source: Based on Lienert (2005) 
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surveillance cycle and further improving economic governance for the euro area 


Since the launch ofthe euro, clear rules to ensure sound public finances have been in place in the form of the Stability and 
Growth Pact (SGP), which sets the well-known limits for budget deficits and public debt of 3% and 60% of GDP, 
respectively. However, the global economic and financial crises exposed shortcomings in economic governance and 
budgetary surveillance at the EU level. These shortcomings were effectively addressed with the creation in 2010—2011 
of the European Semester of economic policy coordination and the six legislative proposals known as the “Six-Pack,” 
which strengthened the SGP in a number of ways. 
However, given the higher potential for spillover effects of budgetary policies in a common currency area, there is a clear 
need for still stronger mechanisms specifically for the euro area. To address this need, in November 2011, the Commission 
proposed two further Regulations to strengthen euro area budgetary surveillance. 
This reform package, the so-called Two-Pack, enters into force on 30 May 2013 in all euro area Member States. The new 
measures mean increased transparency on their budgetary decisions, stronger coordination in the euro area starting with the 
2014 budgetary cycle, and the recognition of the special needs of euro area Member States under severe financial pressure. 
(...) 
What are the main components of the Two-Pack? 
The Two-Pack comprises two Regulations designed to further enhance economic integration and convergence among euro 
area Member States. The Regulations build on and complement the Six-Pack reforms to the SGP, the European framework 
for fiscal surveillance, and the European Semester for economic policy coordination. 
The first Regulation applies to all euro area Member States, with special rules applying to those in the corrective arm of the 
SGP, the Excessive Deficit Procedure (EDP). 
The second Regulation sets out clear and simplified rules for enhanced surveillance for Member States facing severe 
difficulties with regard to their financial stability, those receiving financial assistance, and those exiting a financial 
assistance program. 
The Two-Pack creates a common framework in the euro area based on a graduated approach. It introduces appropriate 
surveillance requirements for a wide range of budgetary situations, to ensure a seamless continuity of policy monitoring. 
Gea) 
How will the Two-Pack improve euro area budgetary coordination? 
The Two-Pack introduces a common budgetary timeline and common budgetary rules for euro area Member States. 
Specifically, and starting with the forthcoming budgetary cycle: 

By 30 April, euro area Member States must publish their medium-term fiscal plans (Stability Programs), together with 
their policy priorities for growth and employment for the forthcoming 12 months (National Reform Programs) in the 
context of the European Semester on economic policy coordination. 


(continued) 
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By 15 October, euro area Member States must publish their draft budgets for the following year. 

By 31 December, euro area Member States must adopt their budgets for the following year. 
A major innovation of the Two-Pack is that the Commission will examine and give an opinion on each draft budget by 
30 November at the latest. If the Commission detects severe non-compliance with the obligations under the Stability and 
Growth Pact, it will ask the Member State concerned to submit a revised plan. For the euro area as a whole, the 
Commission will publish a comprehensive assessment of the budgetary outlook for the forthcoming year. The 
Commission’s opinions on national budgets and on the euro area will facilitate discussions in the Eurogroup. 
As this exercise of coordinated surveillance takes place in the autumn, i.e., between two European Semesters, it usefully 
complements the existing governance framework by setting the scene for the following spring as well as by providing a 
follow-up to the recommendations addressed in the previous one. Also, in the spirit of integrated surveillance which led 
to the creation of the European Semester, the Two-Pack ensures consistency between budgetary and other economic 
policy processes and decisions. 
Importantly, the Two-Pack will also enhance the soundness of national budgetary processes by obliging Member States 
to base their draft budgets on independent macroeconomic forecasts and ensure independent bodies are in place to 
monitor compliance with national fiscal rules. 


Source: Extract from European Commission (2013) 
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I. Credibility of fiscal strategy and budget — The fiscal strategy and the government budget are realistic and implemented 
as intended. This is measured in terms of PFM system outturns and captures the immediate results of the PFM system in 
terms of actual revenues, expenditures, and fiscal deficit by comparing them to the original plans and approved budget. 
II. Comprehensiveness and transparency — Key system features that cut across the budget cycle, including the 
comprehensiveness of budget coverage and fiscal risk oversight, as well as public access to fiscal and budget 
information. 

III. Asset and liability management — Effective management of assets and liabilities ensures that public investments 
provide value for money, that financial investments offer appropriate returns, that financial resources for asset 
maintenance are well planned, and that asset disposal follows clear rules. It also ensures that debt service costs are 
minimized and fiscal risks are adequately monitored, so that timely mitigating measures may be taken. 

IV. Policy-based planning and budgeting — The fiscal strategy and the budget are prepared with due regard to 
Government fiscal and sector policies. 

V. Predictability and control in budget execution — The budget is implemented in an orderly and predictable manner, and 
there are arrangements for the exercise of control and stewardship in the use of public funds. 

VI. Accounting, recording, and reporting — Adequate records and information are produced, maintained, and 
disseminated to meet decision-making control, management, and reporting purposes. 

VII. External scrutiny and audit — Arrangements for scrutiny of public finances and follow-up are operating. 


Source: PEFA (2016), p. 5 
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43: Ifthe budget is not approved by the Legislature before the start of the fiscal year, which of the following describes the 
consequences? 


The Executive’s budget proposal takes effect Botswana, Madagascar, Morocco, Sierra, Leone, Tunisia, 
Zambia 

The Executive’s budget proposal takes effectonan | Lesotho, South Africa*, Uganda 

interim basis, i.e., for a limited period 


Last year’s budget takes effect on an interim basis, | Benin, Congo (Brazzaville), Ethiopia, Guinea, Malawi, Mali, 


i.e., for a limited period Mauritius, Mozambique, Namibia, Nigeria, Rwanda, Swaziland, 
Zimbabwe 

Other interim measures are voted on by the Burkina Faso, Ghana, Kenya 

Legislature 

Expenditure without legislative approval is not Liberia 

allowed 


“Responses classified on the basis of delegate comments at the Pretoria workshop 
Source: CABRI (2008) 
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available to policymakers and their conse- 
quences. He ignores, in particular, the conse- 
quences or impact in the future of the public 
services delivered today (e.g., debt as a burden 
on future generations). 

3. The political parties are seeking for their part to 
win the greatest number of votes to beat their 
rivals in the upcoming elections. 

4. The monopoly ofa political party, regardless of 
the intentions, has the same effects as any other 
monopoly: the abuse of dominant position and 
the preference for policies favorable to its own 
sustainability. 


Thus, the budget is a political act, which 
reflects a policy of a Government subject to exter- 
nal and internal political order and economic pres- 
sures. But the budget is also a technical act in the 
sense that it must comply with certain rules in its 
construction. 


Budget as a Technical Act: The Budget 
Elaboration 


In the phases of preparation, implementation, and 
revision of the budget, the technical dimension is 
often predominant. However, in recent years, 
many countries opt for a more managerial dimen- 
sion, especially to cope with budgetary constraints 
and improve the performance of public action. 
The budget process often begins 1 year before 
the start of the fiscal year. It leads to define the 
amount of revenues and their allocation between 
the various Ministries through the budget guide- 
lines (e.g., fiscal plans or letters sent to each Min- 
istry which indicate, for example, the maximal 
amount of expenditures they can engage). 
Revenues are in most cases estimated by the 
Ministry in charge of finance affairs, adjusted by 
policy measures of other Ministries related to tax 
credits for expenses (e.g., for investments aimed 
at the reduction of energy consumption). Natu- 
rally, this amount often depends on the economic 
situation of the country (corporate profits, 
growth, consumption, corporate profits, unem- 
ployment, etc.), and this is why estimated reve- 
nue figures rely on economic forecast established 
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by national or supranational statistical agencies 
such as Eurostat for Europe, the IMF, or the 
World Bank. 

With regard to expenses and expenditures, the 
government defines budget guidelines by Minis- 
try. These budget guidelines determine the maxi- 
mum expenditure limit (often with details) on the 
amount allocated for investment expenditures 
(including debt repayments), payroll-related 
expenses, and current operation expenses. 

Some of these expenditures could be classified 
as mandatory and are clearly identifiable as com- 
ing from previous commitments (e.g., repayment 
of debt, interest, amount due to a public contract 
which committed the State over several fiscal 
years, etc.). Others must be estimated. This is, for 
example, the case of the salaries of active person- 
nel, which depend on the number of retirements, 
the rate of renewal of these departures, the impact 
of the effect of career development for civil ser- 
vants (promotion), and the upgrading of salaries in 
line with inflation if necessary, among others. 

These budget guidelines determine the finan- 
cial flexibility and scope of each Ministry, follow- 
ing the general guidelines set by the Government. 
The Ministers may then make counterproposals, 
and a second phase is devoted to the budgetary 
arbitrations and decisions by the Government. 

At this stage, two budgetary strategies are pre- 
sent: to propose an input-based budget (financial 
allocations) or to propose an outcome-based bud- 
get (objectives and results to be achieved). These 
budgets also may cover a single fiscal year or 
cover a multi-year period. 


Input-Based Budget 

An input-based budget (or budget based on finan- 
cial allocations) will present the various items of 
expenditure according to their nature and between 
the services of the Ministry. Let’s take the exam- 
ple of a budget for education representing 10% of 
the State’s budget. In a presentation of the budget 
based on financial allocations, it divides, for 
example, in 60% in payment of wages, 20% in 
current expenditure, and 20% in investment 
expenditure, and these amounts will be divided 
between the primary, secondary, and higher 
education. 
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In the development of these budgets, often the 
operators renew the allocated amounts by incor- 
porating the effects of inflation, without 
connecting them systematically to public policy 
and achievements or outcomes. 

With this presentation of the budget based on 
financial allocations, dissension may occur 
between Ministries (and specially between the 
several ministries and the Minister of Finance), 
and each Minister will have at heart to have the 
biggest budget or, in case of budgetary restriction, 
to be the least affected, in order to show that he 
was well able to defend his budget and his 
Ministry. 

In this logic of resources allocated to depart- 
ments, the dimension of public policies to imple- 
ment and results or outcomes to be obtained is put 
in the background. The construction of the budget 
is then primarily technical and translated the polit- 
ical power of a Minister to fight against this trend, 
and experiments were launched in some countries, 
either using the Zero-Based Budgeting or devel- 
oping budgets based on results to be achieved or 
outcomes. 


Outcome or Performance-Based Budget 

A budget based on objectives and outcomes to 
achieve involves identification of the major mis- 
sions and tasks of a Ministry and the actions that it 
intends to implement to achieve this. The question 
is no longer how much the Ministry has consumed 
of the financial allocations at its disposal but if the 
Ministry has achieved the objectives it had set 
upstream and for which it has defined indicators 
of activity (Robinson 2007). 

The construction of the budget under this strat- 
egy takes a strong managerial dimension, because 
it involves to operationalize public policies 
through missions, actions, and indicators. 

The passage of a budget based on financial 
allocations to a budget based on outcomes is an 
important challenge in terms of the managerial 
functioning as it implies for the Ministries to 
identify the strategic objectives and then to 
divided them in programs and operational actions. 
This presentation of the budget leaves more flex- 
ibility for program managers, because the Parlia- 
ment generally votes distribution by major 
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programs and allows also reallocation of 
resources between actions within a program and 
also reallocation, within an action, between the 
different types of expenditures (Posner and Park 
2007). For example, in France it is possible to 
transfer credits from the current operating 
expenses to investment expenditures and vice 
versa. As a general rule, the reallocation of credits 
does not include staff costs, which are subject to a 
separate vote of the Parliament with a spending 
limit that cannot be exceeded. Indeed, the recruit- 
ment of an official during a fiscal year then 
engages the State over the following years and 
therefore permanently compromising the budget- 
ary leeway. 

Budgets based on outcomes to be achieved are 
a more interesting qualitative source of informa- 
tion for parliamentarians than the ones based on 
financial allocations. They are sometimes coupled 
with a monitoring of multi-year commitments or 
even with a multi-year budget monitoring. 


The Monitoring of Multi-year Budget 
Commitments 

One of the main budgetary principles is “annuity.” 
Nevertheless, several countries now distinguish 
the concept of “commitment” or “budget author- 
ity,” which can lead to obligations for future years, 
and the concept of “payment appropriations” or 
“outlays,” which is the amount committed during 
a fiscal year (Posner and Park 2007). 

For example, in France, the commitment 
authorizations are voted by the Parliament and 
constitute the upper limit of expenditure which 
may be incurred. These authorizations limit the 
legal commitments that governments are permit- 
ted to contract with third parties on behalf of the 
State. Payment appropriations are also voted by 
the Parliament and constitute the upper limit of 
expenditure which can be scheduled or paid dur- 
ing the year to cover commitments. These pay- 
ment appropriations retrace as and when 
payments cancel the debts incurred by the State. 

The duality of budget authority for expendi- 
ture, in payment appropriations and commitment 
authority, involves having a twofold monitoring 
within the budgetary accounting: at the time of 
their opening after the vote by the Parliament of 
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the commitment authority and payment appropri- 
ations and then at the time of consumption of 
credits (Ministère des finances et des comptes 
publics 2015). 

However, this distinction between commit- 
ment authorities and payment appropriations is 
complex for staff costs. Indeed, the commitments 
arise from a multitude of management acts, not 
only recruitments but also of promotions, revalu- 
ations of compensation or treatment, etc., without 
one that can assess precisely neither the total 
impact nor its timing throughout the years 
concerned. Therefore, for this expenditure item, 
rather than a commitment authority, an employ- 
ment limit in full time equivalent and currency is 
sometimes implemented. This limit is both the 
commitment authority and the annual payment 
appropriation, as Example | illustrates. 


Example 1 Mechanism of Payment 
Appropriation and Commitment Authority 
in France 

For a public contract for a total amount of 
€100,000 over 2 years, the following appro- 
priations are as follows: 


e Fiscal year N 
Expenditure commitment corresponding 
to the entire public contract: €100,000 
Payment appropriations for the first 
instalment: €50,000 

e Fiscal year N+1 
Expenditure commitment: 0 (the expendi- 
ture was incurred during the fiscal year N) 
Payment appropriations for the second 
instalment: €50,000 


In this example, one will open more pay- 
ment appropriations than commitment 
authority during the fiscal year N+1, but 
the total amount of commitment authority 
is equal to the sum of payment appropria- 
tions (€100,000). 


However, States may provide more relevant 
budget information by presenting multiannual 
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information, attempting to measure the impact of 
budgetary provisions on the balanced budget in 
the medium term and therefore the sustainability 
of fiscal policies. 


Multiannual Budgets 

The practice of the multiannual programming 
tends to develop in OECD countries. A few exam- 
ples are the following: Canada makes estimates up 
to 4 years (different duration depending on the 
State and federal level); Australia has a multi- 
annual budget over 4 years and France over 
3 years; in the USA, the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) publishes The Budget and Eco- 
nomic Outlook, which covers a ten-year window. 
The European Union sets a multiannual financial 
framework over 7 years, reflecting the priorities 
of the EU, without being a budget for 7 years but 
a basis for its annual budget exercise (Schick 
2005). 

The multiannual programming allows to inte- 
grate the fact that the budget annuity principle is 
increasingly questioned, because some commit- 
ments (in particular some procurement or public 
contracts) may have budgetary implications over 
several years. Countries opting for multi-year 
budgets are able to provide to their Parliaments 
more complete budget documents and better 
qualitative information (Auerbach 2011). Multi- 
annual programming also requires strengthened 
and coordinated control of expenditures and 
revenues. 


Example 2 Multi-year budget in France 
Programming of expenditures 
3 years 

The multiannual budget includes a pro- 
gram of State’s expenditure over 3 years: an 
overall limit of State’s expenditure and 
expenditures limits by major missions or 
public policies. The overall limit includes 
budget expenditure of the State, levies from 
revenue for the benefit of the EU or local 
authorities, as well as tax allocations. The 
limits are imperative for the first 2 years and 
may be adjusted in the third year. 

(continued) 


over 
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Triennial budget and Finance Bill 

For each year of the budgetary program- 
ming, projects of finance bills are prepared 
and presented to the Parliament in accor- 
dance with limits set in the triennial budget. 
The preparation of the finance bill now fol- 
lows a different procedure in even years 
(preparation of the triennial budget) and in 
odd years (updating of the second three- 
year term of the budget). 

In the first year, the expenditure limits set 
at the level of missions and the distribution 
of funds by program are those enrolled in 
the initial finance bill of the year and thus 
are considered as certain. 

In the second year, the limits on expen- 
diture for missions are considered not sub- 
ject to revision. However, they may be 
revised in certain exceptional cases. On the 
other hand, the distribution of appropria- 
tions between programs of a mission, 
planned in the preparation of the triennial 
budget, may be revised in compliance with 
the limit of the mission. 

In the last year, however, credits per mis- 
sion may be subject to further adjustments. 
This third-year “revised” programming is 
therefore the starting point of the new multi- 
annual budget for the three following years. 

Source: www.performance-publique.bud 
get.gouv.fr/budget-comptes-etat/budget-3- 
annees/ 


Often, these multi-year budgets are a way to 
define the multiannual guidelines for public poli- 
cies in the medium term, and this 1s an objective of 
balance of the financial statements of Government 
and fiscal sustainability (Auerbach 2011). 


Commitment Authority: An Essential 

to the Analysis of Fiscal Sustainability 
Accounting for commitment authorizations traces 
the initial budget allocation and consumption 
upon notification of legal acts in which the State 
engages (IPSASB 2016). These are indeed legal 
commitments, which consume commitment 
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authorizations up to the amount of firm commit- 
ment; they materialize the birth of the obligation 
of the State, which will result in an expenditure. In 
contract, purchase order, or grant notification, the 
legal commitment is indeed the founding act of 
the expense. 

The accounting of commitment authoriza- 
tions also determines, at the end of a fiscal year 
and with the reconciliation with payments, the 
balances payable, namely, the commitment 
authorizations consumed and not payed. The 
balances payable thus allow accurate assessment 
of payments that will intervene in a subsequent 
fiscal period and be deducted from the realization 
of future budgets. 

Fiscal sustainability in the short or medium 
term is based on a program of legal commitments, 
giving rise to deadlines of provisional payments 
compatible with the limit of payment allocation 
defined in the budget, not only in respect of the 
current fiscal year but also for following fiscal 
years. 

To supervise effectively the State’s manage- 
ment and to obtain reliable future expenses 
and costs, the amount consumed in commit- 
ment authorizations is the total amount of the 
commitment made, including for the part that 
will give rise to a disbursement on a subse- 
quent fiscal year. 


Multi-year Expenditure Management 

and Sincerity of the Budget 

The multiannual budget has two main advantages 
(Schick 2005; Posner and Park 2007). 

First, it allows to strengthen the role of parlia- 
mentarians who control now the two ends of the 
chain of expenditure, authorizing the commitment 
of the expenditure and its regulations. Payment 
appropriations and commitment authorizations 
are voted by the Parliament for a fiscal year. The 
commitment authorizations not consumed shall, 
in principle, be canceled, according to the budget 
regulations, except when they correspond to 
investment projects, which involve legal commit- 
ments over several years. 

The commitment authorizations can also neu- 
tralize the effects of the reallocation between 
appropriations: they ensure that the substitution 
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of expenditure, with its own temporality, by 
another whose schedules may differ, is in fine 
neutral for the budget, since the cumulative 
amount of the corresponding commitments across 
fiscal years remains unchanged. 

Finally, by giving full visibility to managers 
and to parliamentarians on payments made at the 
end of a fiscal year, while tracing the balance 
payable, accounting for the commitment authori- 
zations and payment appropriations reconciles 
multi-year expenditure management and scope 
of the annual budget. 

The budget is also a managerial act in the sense 
that once the budget is approved, it must be 
implemented by managers. 


Budget as a Managerial Act: Budget 
Execution and Revision 


With the vote of the initial finance bill, the Parlia- 
ment gives the Government a budget authoriza- 
tion akin to an option, but not an obligation to 
spend. The execution of the State’s budget obeys a 
number of rules designed to ensure that the exe- 
cution 1s carried out as close as possible to the will 
expressed by the Parliament while giving man- 
agers some flexibility. 


Monitoring and Control of Expenditure 
Budgets 

The Budget Department, within the Ministry of 
Finance, carries out the monitoring and steering of 
the implementation of the State’s expenditure in 
transverse way, ensuring the regularity of the 
management, the sustainability of public expen- 
diture, and the compliance of execution with 
regard to the budgetary commitments voted by 
the Parliament through the finance bill. 

This responsibility can materialize especially 
at the beginning of the fiscal year by the consti- 
tution of a “reserve of precautionary,” which 
permits to put aside a part of appropriations for 
each program, as explained in Example 3. This 
reserve is an essential tool of budgetary control 
to cover the ups and downs or contingency 
expenditures that can occur during the execution 
of the budget. 
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Example 3 Mechanisms of the reserve of 
precautionary set-up in France 

Under the French Organic Law (Article 51) 
and the multiannual budget law for 2012 to 
2017 (Article 6), the precautionary reserve 
is to make unavailable, at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, a fraction of the appropria- 
tions voted in the budget. This reserve is 
formed at the beginning of the fiscal year 
by the application on each program of dif- 
ferentiated rates (at least 0.5% of appropri- 
ations under staff costs and 5% for other 
expenditures in the general budget). It offers 
to the Government a flexibility easily mobi- 
lized to deal with credit risks and hazards 
arising during the year. It also helps to main- 
tain a certain “stress” on expenditures of the 
different Ministers. 

In each Ministry, program managers are 
required to establish an initial budget pro- 
gramming, which takes into account the 
reserve; the budget controller ensures the 
accuracy of calculating the sums set aside. 
During the budget execution, it belongs to 
the Minister of Finance to decide or not 
about partial release of credit, program by 
program, to face, for example, unavoidable 
expenditure. 

Source: — http://www.performance-publiq 
ue. budget. gouv.fr/actualites/20 13/maitrise-dep 
enses-etat-mise-en-reserve-credits-gestion-20 14- 
0#. VnfM8hFeILM 


The responsibility of the Minister of Finance 
for enforcement requires also continuous moni- 
toring and analysis throughout management to 
understand, predict, and anticipate changes in 
the State’s expenditures. 

Considering that the Budget meanwhile passed 
as a law was built on macroeconomic and finan- 
cial assumptions, the budget management may 
face unforeseen events during the execution: 
e.g., various hazards may occur on expenditure 
management such as natural disasters, unforeseen 
new needs, etc. The Ministry of Finance must 
therefore anticipate, throughout the year, what 
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will be the total amount of expenditures at the end 
of the fiscal year (including unpredicted expendi- 
tures) and propose, if appropriate, corrective mea- 
sures or actions when the forecasts tend to deviate 
from the initial budget bill. 
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monitoring the implementation of State’s 
expenditures: to serve as a supporting tool 
to the decision, this standard must indeed be 
revised during the year by analyzing State’s 


Example 4 The case of the “zero value 
standard” implemented in France 

The steering of the implementation of 
the State’s budget is performed through 
the monitoring of expenditures standard — 
the “zero value standard” — which is one of 
the main tools of management and control 
of public finances at the disposal of the 
Government. 

When the Government proposes the 
Budget Bill to the Parliament, it is commit- 
ted to control the expenditure of the State 
and respect the “zero value standard.” These 
standards of expenditure intend to give a 
simple management tool that allows the 
Government to be accountable for its 
steering and monitoring of State’s expendi- 
ture before the Parliament. 

The “zero value standard” covers all the 
expenses of the State considered controlla- 
ble, therefore excluding the burden of debt 
and the contributions of the State and its 
operators for the financing of pensions 
of officials, which are rigid expenses, 
inherited from the past, and therefore hardly 
controllable. 

The “‘zero value standard,” introduced in 
2011, aims to avoid that potential gains 
from under-implementation of the burden 
of debt and pension reform are used to 
fund other expenditures; it is therefore a 
virtuous rule that facilitates the reading of 
the execution of the State’s budget imple- 
mentation; the Government in this way 
commits that the controllable expenditures 
do not increase or even decline from 2014 in 
constant euros compared to the previous 
fiscal year. 

The “zero value standard? requires 
greater rigor and transparency in 
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expenditure estimates, item by item, pro- 
gram by program, and Ministry by Ministry. 

Source: http://www.performance-publiq 
ue. budget.gouv.fr/budget-comptes-etat/exec 
ution-budget-etat/essentiel/s-informer/previs 
1on-suivi-execution-budget#. 
VnfDaRFgILM 


The Ministry of Finance conducts periodic 
work of analysis of the implementation of the 
expenditure. Analytical works permit, using avail- 
able data on the management of the previous fiscal 
year, to update the forecasting execution of the 
current year compared to the assumptions used to 
build the initial budget. These analyses are used to 
update data on the determinants of the expendi- 
ture, as the number of beneficiaries of a benefit 
paid by the State, and, more generally, to take into 
account in the forecast of expenditures’ any new 
factor — or hazard — that may cause a gap from 
the forecast established at the time of the initial 
budget bill. 

To estimate the level of spontaneous evolution 
of the expenditure, the Ministry of Finance 
shall organize an exchange of information with 
the relevant Ministries. This information is 
confronted with statistical history of previous 
years and other relevant information of the public 
sector or the economy. 

In addition to regular exchanges during the 
year with the Ministries? correspondents, the 
Ministry of Finance can also rely on the exper- 
tise of accounting and budget controllers in 
each Ministry, which are in contact daily with 
Ministry’s managers and have therefore a good 
knowledge of the technical records of the Min- 
istry to which they are placed. These exchanges 
are formalized in infra-annual meetings and 
interim management reports, which also help 
to identify possible difficulties during the bud- 
get execution and to analyze the gaps occurring 
with the initial budget bill. The Ministry of 
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Finance uses this information to establish a 
forecast of the spontaneous evolution of State’s 
expenditures and then to propose measures that 
will correct these gaps. 

The forecast conducted by managers also 
covers staff costs. For example, in France, the 
Ministry of Finance monitors with the Ministries 
of all statutory and compensatory measures 
applicable to staff. For this, the Ministry of 
Finance has general jurisdiction to countersign 
draft regulatory texts related to the public service 
or to officials who have direct or indirect financial 
implications. On the expenditure themselves, 
whether in terms of employment or payroll, the 
Ministry of Finance ensures that the assumptions 
underlying the ministerial job schemes, 1.e., the 
outputs or recruitment needs, are consistent and 
proven and especially that the job limits set up in 
the budget are respected at the end of the fiscal 
year. For payroll, it is important that expenditure 
has been properly evaluated and if necessary to 
adjust appropriations. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the forecast is used 
as a diagnostic by the Government to decide on 
possible corrective measures to be implemented 
before the end of the year, to ensure that final 
expenditure complies with the original intention 
and is consistent with the objectives of budget 
targets voted by the Parliament. 


The Monitoring of the Results of Budget 
Execution by the Parliament 

The Parliament examines, during the fiscal year 
N + 1, the report on the implementation of the 
budget of year N and the financial statements for 
the year N. The budget and financial statements 
may be subject to different accounting rules — for 
example, the budget can follow the legal commit- 
ments and receipts/disbursements, while the 
financial statements are prepared in accordance 
with accrual accounting. 

During the presentation of the budget execu- 
tion to the Parliament, several documents can 
be handed over to elected representatives, 
depending on the accounting obligations of the 
State in each country. The following information 
is generally provided (IMF 2007; IPASAB 
2016): 
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— A reporting information with the financial out- 
come of the year, according to both the bud- 
getary accounting statements and the financial 
accounting statements 

— Information on budget performance, including 
a thorough presentation of annual performance 
reports by major public policies and the finan- 
cial outcome of each Ministry with regard to 
commitments made during the budget vote 

— The auditor’s report on the certification of 
the State’s budgetary and financial statements 
by the SAI and eventually by a private 
organization 

— The report on financial outcomes and fiscal 
management of the State carried out by the SAI 


Even before the end of the fiscal year, it can 
also be forwarded to the Parliament a monthly 
situation of the State’s budget. This is a photo- 
graph of the infra-annual execution of the State’s 
budget by recording, month after month, the main 
accounting items: expenses, revenues, balance of 
special accounts and their overall result, and the 
balance of the general budget. Based on the finan- 
cial accounting data, monthly budgetary situation 
offers a synthetic vision of the evolution of budget 
execution of the State’s during the fiscal year. It 
also allows comparisons with the results observed 
during the prior years to the same periods of 
the year. 

This reporting on the monthly budgetary situ- 
ation allows economic commentators to appreci- 
ate the trends month by month for all factors that 
contribute to the formation of the current execu- 
tion of the budget balance. It is often commented 
by the Minister of Finance that puts into perspec- 
tive the data to local or global economic 
conditions. 

This communication derives from a desire for 
financial transparency, thus contributing to 
strengthen knowledge and understanding of the 
execution of the State’s budget. It is part of a code 
of good practices on public finance transparency 
designed by the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF 2007). 

Good practices also include the publication, 
according to a schedule announced in advance, 
the monthly situation of the State’s budget. The 
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publication, by the State, of the monthly budget- 
ary indicators allows all stakeholders involved in 
the budget situation of a country, including the 
creditors of the public debt; international organi- 
zations such as the World Bank, the IMF, and the 
European Union; and the citizens in general, to 
stay informed of the monthly evolution of the 
situation of public finances. 


Conclusion 


The budget is both a political act and a negotiation 
or bargaining between the Government and the 
Parliament and other stakeholders. It is also a 
technical act, considering that most countries 
have defined fiscal rules and standards governing 
both the preparation and the execution of the 
budget. These rules can be aimed to ensure that 
authorizations voted by the Parliament are well 
respected, but also to provide information on 
multi-year commitments that permanently com- 
mit a State. Finally, during the execution phase, 
the budget is a managerial act too. The New 
Public Management has, in recent years, deeply 
changed the role of budget managers. Thus, new 
jobs have appeared in Ministries, such as fiscal 
and financial controllers. Similarly, the objective 
of public sector managers is not to spend money 
but to develop and implement actions to achieve 
results and to report and to be accountable to the 
Parliament for both the Government action and 
the implementation of public policies. 

Additionally, even if this has not been 
addressed in this entry, the budget is also an 
“accounting philosophy’ with different countries 
to be able to choose between using an accrual 
basis regime or a cash basis regime to elaborate 
the budget, despite the financial statements being 
based on an accrual accounting system. 
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Synonyms 


Congressional Budget Office; Fiscal Council; 
Independent Fiscal Institution; Legislative Budget 
Office; Parliamentary Budget Office 


Definition 


1. Legislative Budget Office (LBO): an office of 
economists and budget experts that is attached 
to, but separate from, the legislature. It has a 
mandate to provide impartial analysis of 
important fiscal matters relevant to current 
and future budgets. This term is the most fre- 
quently used, particularly in governance, pub- 
lic administration, and political science 
literature. 

2. Independent Fiscal Institution (IFI): a term 
nearly synonymous with LBO, but with a 
wider remit, because IFIs may be attached to 
institutions other than legislatures, such as the 
audit office (France, Finland), or to no institu- 
tion at all (Belgium). This term is more com- 
monly used in the economic literature. 

3. Congressional Budget Office (CBO): a subset 
of LBOs in countries with congressional polit- 
ical systems, such as the United States. 
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4. Parliamentary Budget Office (PBO): a subset 
of LBOs in countries with parliamentary polit- 
ical systems, such as Canada and Australia. 


Introduction 


The budget is an inherently complex and obtuse 
document. This is because it is often very large, 
constituted of numerous moving parts, and 
underpinned by many economic assumptions 
and political predilections. It is also susceptible 
to intrusion from vested interests that are not 
always immediately evident, and is usually the 
product of a process of negotiation that has 
evolved over a long period of time. These ele- 
ments make budgets difficult to grasp without 
the help of economic expertise, which is why 
budget offices are created to facilitate a greater 
understanding of what is an erstwhile intimidating 
and inaccessible document. 

In the broadest sense, budget offices are insti- 
tutions tasked with providing various forms of 
fiscal analysis. This may include duties such as 
(Chohan and Jacobs 2017) providing forecasts for 
economic variables over various time-horizons 
(Chohan and Jacobs 2016), analyzing how the 
government is taxing and spending public 
money, and (Joyce 2011) providing estimates of 
the costs associated with specific government pol- 
icies (“costing”). In some countries, budget 
offices are given a very broad mandate, while in 
other countries they may be tasked with very 
specialized duties. The decision about what roles 
are to be ascribed to a budget office is often a 
product of the specific political and economic 
circumstances in which the office is conceived. 
However, the roles of a budget office are also 
normally influenced by international best prac- 
tices, at least to some degree. These best practices 
have been prepared and honed over several 
decades by international institutions such as the 
OECD, the World Bank, and the IMF, among 
others. This is particularly true for budget offices 
that are now being created in developing and 
emerging countries. 

There are at least three rationales for instituting 
a budget office, and each emerges from a different 
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discipline: economics, political science, and gov- 
ernance. The economic rationale for a budget 
office stems from the need to address a long- 
standing concern about the ballooning debt and 
deficit levels of countries around the world, which 
are unsustainable and potentially calamitous. This 
concern was made all too evident after the eco- 
nomic crisis of 2008, which is incidentally why so 
many budget offices were created in its immediate 
wake (Kopits 2013). The problem of swelling 
debts and deficits emerges from the notion of 
intertemporal consumption, which stipulates that 
if the current generation will consume an amount 
greater than what it can pay for at the present time, it 
will incur debts that will need to be repaid by a 
future generation, which will in turn reduce the 
consumption of that future generation. Without an 
expert institution such as a budget office to study 
and warn against the unsustainable incurrence of 
debt, there will be insufficient pressure for current 
consumption to be mitigated, particularly in terms 
of the ways in which it can be controlled or reduced. 

The political science rationale for a budget 
office arises from the study of the relative power 
that different institutions have over the budget pro- 
cess, which is to say, over the decision to allocate 
society’s resources. Typically, budget offices are 
proposed as a mechanism for supporting legisla- 
tures due to the pressing need of legislators for 
economic expertise, which they often do not them- 
selves possess. Lacking budgetary acumen, legis- 
lators are usually at a disadvantage to the executive 
branch, which usually controls budget machinery 
such as the Treasury or the Department of Finance. 
This can lead to a diminished role for the legislature 
in the budget process, and thus to a reduced voice 
for electoral constituents, as well as a truncated 
ability of the legislature to play an oversight role 
in the budget process. 

The governance rationale for a budget office 
stems from the proposition that countries, and 
developing countries in particular, need to build 
strong mechanisms for accountability, which will 
foster a governance environment that is more par- 
ticipatory, which can in turn boost economic 
growth and distribute the fruits of that growth in a 
more inclusive manner. Budget offices are thought 
to be a particularly effective institution for boosting 
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accountability and transparency in the budget pro- 
cess, because they can be designed to produce 
independent and impartial economic analysis that 
is extensive and rigorous. This helps to hold other 
agents in the budget process to account, and makes 
the complex nature of the budget more accessible 
(transparent) to all stakeholders. 

There are at least two other disciplines that are 
also beginning to take an interest in budget 
offices, namely accounting and public adminis- 
tration. The emergent accounting rationale for 
budget offices stems from their ability to “mobi- 
lize accounting,” which is to say, rigorous 
numbers-based analysis, to serve social goals. 
The emergent public administration rationale 
stems from the “politics-administration dichot- 
omy,” which studies the role that public managers 
can or should play in the political sphere. Through 
their impartial and rigorous analysis, budget 
offices provide an example of reconciliation of 
the dichotomy because they are offices staffed 
by public managers that serve in the budgeting 
process that is by its very nature a political enter- 
prise; and they enhance both “efficiency” in terms 
of analytical accuracy, but also enhance “democ- 
racy” by making the budget more accessible to 
stakeholders (Chohan 2017). 

Given the various perspectives that can justify 
the instatement of a budget office, it is not surpris- 
ing that their numbers are increasing around the 
world. That said, budget offices diverge tremen- 
dously in shape, size, scope, and mandate. This 
makes effective comparisons between them quite 
difficult. As an example, the Congressional Bud- 
get Office (CBO) of the United States has a 
multimillion dollar budget, strong legal and 
functional independence, as well as the largest 
number of economists of any federal agency, 
second only to the Federal Reserve. By contrast, 
the budget offices of several developing coun- 
tries are housed in ramshackle conditions and 
accorded paltry resources to fulfill what is an 
erstwhile important task. Most budget offices 
are found between these two extremes, with 
somewhat meager resource endowments that 
hard-working budget office staff must make the 
most of as they navigate a complex economic 
and political space. 


Budget Office 


In terms of design, budget offices are usually 
attached to a larger institution, which in many 
cases is the legislature, whether congressional or 
parliamentary, and are then known as Legislative 
Budget Offices (LBOs). However, in some coun- 
tries, such as Finland and France, the budget office 
is appended to the audit institution. In a few cases, 
such as Belgium’s High Council of Finance, the 
office is not appended to any institution at all. 
Given that they can come in various forms, the 
broad term that economists use for budget offices 
is “Independent Fiscal Institution” (IFI), and 
this term in turn reflects the need for independence 
in the structure and the mandate of a budget office. 
In other words, despite being attached to a larger 
institution, most budget offices are conferred a 
degree of statutory independence from the insti- 
tution to which they are affixed. This is done so 
that the budget office is allowed to conduct its 
analytical work without direct intrusion or 
pressure. 

As they appear in their current form, budget 
offices were conceived in the latter part of the 
twentieth century, with the first national-level 
LBO being founded in the 1974 in Washington, 
DC, as the Congressional Budget Office (CBO). 
Since then, other countries adopted similar models 
for their local contexts, with congressional systems 
such as those in Latin America and the Philippines 
acting as early adopters. After the 2008 crisis, 
many countries in Europe (most Eurogroup mem- 
bers), Africa (e.g., South Africa), and Oceania 
(specifically Australia) began to consider and then 
implement budget offices. Today, the large major- 
ity of OECD countries have an institution akin to a 
budget office, while developing countries are 
quickly following suit. Furthermore, subnational 
jurisdictions are also implementing LBOs for 
their local budgetary requirements, such as New 
South Wales, Australia, and Ontario, Canada. 


Requirements for Effective Budget 
Offices 


In order to succeed in its mission of providing 
rigorous budgetary analysis that facilitates the 
fiscal understanding of its stakeholders, a budget 
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office requires several essential ingredients, with- 
out which it is left vulnerable to varying degrees 
of risk. The ingredients that a budget office 
requires include resources and mechanisms both 
tangible and intangible. Some require a greater 
urgency in fulfillment than others. They are enu- 
merated in Table 1. 


Dangers for Budget Offices 


Budget offices are inherently fragile organiza- 
tions, very much at the mercy of the larger polit- 
ical and macroeconomic undercurrents in which 
they must swim. This essentially leaves them 
mired in a defensive posture where, instead of 
advocating for the fulfillment of more require- 
ments to make them effective, they find them- 
selves simply focusing on remaining viable. 
There are four basic forms of danger that menace 
budget offices. The first, and mildest, is that an 
LBO may go largely ignored in the budget pro- 
cess, as is the case in some European countries. In 
such instances, whereas they are allowed to exist, 
budget offices find themselves relegated to a mar- 
ginal presence in the wider budget architecture. 
Second, budget offices may be actively stifled by 
a branch of government (executive, legislature or 
the bureaucracy), whether through the cutting of 
their funds, reticence in providing them necessary 
information, or through the dismantling of their 
independent mandates, among other methods. 
All of these have been meted out upon the 
PBO of Canada in the not-too-distant past (Page 
2015). Third, budget offices can be disbanded 
altogether. A total shutdown has occurred in 
countries where a severe shock to the democratic 
equilibrium has occurred, with the two most 
notable instances of disbanded LBOs being 
Venezuela (1999) in the wake of the Chavez 
government’s ascent to power, and Hungary 
(2010) soon after the rise of a far-right gov- 
ernment which crippled many independent 
institutions including the nascent budget 
office. Fourth, an LBO can be sabotaged 
from within. This has happened in Uganda 
(2015) where the head of the budget office 
was charged on three counts including 
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Budget Office, Table 1 Requirements for effective budget offices 


Requirement 


Statutory independence 


Legitimacy from political 


Stakeholders 


Open publishing capacity 


Able leadership 


Sufficient funding 


Competent staffing 


Internal controls 


Access to information 


Relationships with key 
departments 


Relationships with budget 


offices abroad 


Legal protection 


External evaluation 


Description and example 


An LBO must be able to exercise a degree of independence from its affixed institution 
to avoid pressure and recrimination. Example: the PBO of Canada is not an 
independent “Officer of Parliament” and has therefore faced tremendous reprisals from 
the government in the past 


An LBO must be accorded a degree of legitimacy to function as a participant in the 
budget process. Example: many Congressmen in the United States do not even start 
debating a policy until they first have it costed by the Congressional Budget Office; 
such is the legitimacy and standing of that institution. 


An LBO must be able to disseminate its findings widely in order to enhance budget 
transparency. Example: the PBO of Canada has adopted an open-publishing approach 
and thus brought many important and controversial government policies to light, e.g., 
the war in Afghanistan and the procurement of fighter jets 


LBOs must be headed by men and women of integrity and nonpartisan dedication to 
economic rigor. Examples abound of able leadership: Directors Rivlin, Elmendorf, 
Orszag in American CBO; Kevin Page in Canadian PBO; Phil Bowen in Australian PBO 


LBOs must be given sufficient funding to function as effective offices. Examples: 
when the Canadian PBO costed policies that displeased the government, it threatened 
to cut the office’s funding by half 


LBOs must have competent staff to execute the actual work of budget analysis. 
Example: the Australian PBO has a large office of budget experts, but also brings able 
staff from Treasury or Department of Finance on a secondment-basis, and also resorts 
to external consultants on a needs-basis 


LBOs must have internal controls so that corruption is not practiced within the 
institution itself. Example: the head of the PBO of Uganda was charged in 2015 on 
three counts including embezzlement, false accounting, and abuse of office; a situation 
made possible by weak internal controls 


LBOs require access to information that is relevant to their budget tasks, but often this 
information may be in the hands of another department, which may refuse to divulge it 
under a variety of pretexts. Nonetheless, many LBOs are adept at using indirect 
analytical methods to study complex issues when information is not forthcoming 


LBOs must navigate a sensitive political environment tactfully because they are often 
less powerful than other departments. As such, they need to develop working 
relationships with other departments. Example: in Australia, the PBO has signed 
Memoranda of Understanding (MoUs) with departments to help assure their 
cooperation 


LBOs, particularly new or very small ones, can gain much from the guidance and 
mentorship of larger and better-established budget offices. Example: international 
associations such as the Global Network of Parliamentary Budget Offices help foster 
such mentorship relationships 


LBOs require protection that is enshrined in law, including: a high barrier to dismissing 
LBO staff, a firm and clear position in the budget process, and legal recourse in 
situations where its work is stifled or its existence is threatened. Example: the PBO of 
Australia is situated within a law known as the Charter of Budget Honesty, which 
provides clarity on its roles, as well as legal protections for the office 


LBOs must themselves be held accountable in a nonpolitical and expert manner, which 
is why external independent reviews are strongly recommended. Example: in 
Australia, a periodic independent review is conducted by external experts to assess the 
conformity of the PBO with its stipulated goals 


embezzlement, for which he is serving concur- 
rent sentences at the time of this writing. In 
sum, budget offices face a host of threats to 
varying degrees, which adds a sizeable 


pressure to what is an already difficult objec- 
tive: the maintenance of dispassionate, analyt- 
ical rigor in studying a document as complex 
as the budget. 
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Conclusion 


Budget offices are widely recognized as an impor- 
tant tool for improving accountability and trans- 
parency in the budget process, and irrespective of 
the logic for their implementation (economic, 
political, governance, etc.), it is clear that their 
numbers are increasing around the world. This 
growth notwithstanding, there are still some ques- 
tions that linger in the abstract about these offices. 
First, it is important to ask whether budget 
offices are a necessary institution and whether 
some other mechanism isn’t capable of 
performing a similar budget-accountability role. 
A fact that draws attention to this question is that 
the country with the highest-ranked level of bud- 
get transparency (2015), New Zealand, does not 
have the equivalent of a Legislative Budget Office 
or other Independent Fiscal Institution. Further to 
this point of necessity, the original system in 
which the Legislative Budget Office was con- 
ceived, the Congressional arrangement of the 
United States, is an exceptional design in itself, 
which is why its transposition into countries with 
other forms of government (parliamentary sys- 
tems), different degrees of democratic participa- 
tion (Venezuela), and different levels of 
socioeconomic development (Uganda) have 
been less successful than in the United States. 
Second, it is worth pondering whether an insti- 
tution, such a legislature, that is bolstered by a 
budget office, really should be a dominant player 
in the budget process. It must be noted that for much 
of the history of liberal democracies, the tacit under- 
standing was that it was the executive who was to 
dominate the budget process, not the legislature. 
Scholars continue to debate whether a strong legis- 
lative role in the budget process is in fact a worthy 
objective, because whereas active legislative partic- 
ipation increases the level of electoral representation 
and budget oversight, excessive legislative involve- 
ment in the budget process tends to detract signifi- 
cantly from the efficiency of the budget process. 
Finally, perhaps the greatest hindrance to a 
fuller acceptance of budget offices as institutions 
lies in the inherent difficulty of measuring what 
their “success” is. Scholars have begun to inves- 
tigate the ways by which such an assessment may 
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be made, including through comprehensive and 
independent external reviews, stakeholder sur- 
veys, modeling counterfactual economic situa- 
tions, assessing the fiscal trajectory ex-post 
facto, and so forth. However, all of these methods 
suffer from inherent limitations. 

These limitations notwithstanding, there is a 
general agreement among academics and practi- 
tioners that independent budget offices do provide 
“some form of good.” As a result, budget offices 
continue to draw both academic and practitioner 
interest and are very likely to do so in the years 
to come. 
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Introduction 


Almost any event can be a crisis for a particular 
government or organization. All organizations are 
aware of common natural disasters: hurricanes, 
fires, floods, and other weather anomalies. All real- 
ize the dangers of terrorism and accidents but few 
specifically budget for these events. Governments 
and nonprofit agencies have emergency plans and 
contingency funds, the latter ranging from around 
1% to 3% of their budgets and a few larger juris- 
dictions, like the City of New York, for example, 
have crisis budgets. State and local governments in 
the US devote portions of their budgets as revenue 
and politics allows, but nations devote even larger 
shares of their budgets to the security and emer- 
gency functions. 

When disaster occurs, state, provincial, or local 
governments go it alone until or unless help arrives. 
While resources must be used to respond to the 
emergency, whatever the type, even a minor crisis 
can slice through the best-laid budget. The organi- 
zation may not have the skills and capabilities to 
manage the crisis appropriately or the funds to 
provide them. Help may be needed and can take 
many forms. Direct funding, grants, education or 
expertise, free or affordable equipment, or financial 
options specific to their situation are all available. If 
contingency or emergency funds are consumed, 
governments and nonprofits also have a variety of 
in-house measures they may be able to take on their 
own that will decouple the budget from the emer- 
gency. Sometimes the assistance offered is instru- 
mental in rescuing a budget because of what is not 
spent, because funds not expended on that crisis 
response can make the difference between surplus 
and deficit at the end of the fiscal year. The type of 
assistance is often particular to the type of crisis. 
A review of disasters and the types of assistance 
available are the subject of this essay. 


Crises 


When we think about a crisis, we probably think 
about our own experience, of what has happened to 
us. That is a somewhat narrow, but understandable, 
view. Governments and most organizations do not 
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have that luxury but must consider all possible 
hazards. The US Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity and most national governments take an all- 
hazards approach. Studies have shown that terror- 
ism 1s unpredictable, and weather or natural calam- 
ities, while some claim predictive power, often take 
us by surprise. Yet governments and nonprofits 
must be prepared for whatever comes their way. 


Natural Disasters 

Hurricanes, floods, and wildfires are the most 
predictable emergencies. We usually have hours 
if not days’ notice. Tornados, tsunamis, and earth- 
quakes offer a mere few minutes of warning. 
Entire industries have been built around weather, 
climate, and public notification. Scales and indi- 
ces like the Saffir-Simpson for hurricanes and the 
Fujita-Pearson for tornados measure intensity and 
warn of the size of the threat. Historical informa- 
tion about past threats is used as a guide by gov- 
ernments to plan future budget allocations for 
disasters. Organizations can plan and budget for 
a potential response commensurate with the level 
of threat based on the likeliness of the event and 
the scale of loss. As in real estate, sometimes 
disaster management and funding depend on 
location. It is all relative. Jurisdictions that fall 
on a coastline must be ready for hurricanes. 
Drought-stricken areas must incorporate wildfire 
management into their emergency budgets. Gov- 
ernments on a fault zone must consider earth- 
quake response plans, while those near rivers 
must bargain for floods and so on. 

Biological events are also nearly totally 
impossible to budget for because there are so 
many “unknowns.” For starters, there are an 
untold number of viruses in the world, weapon- 
ized strains of bacteria, and unknown conse- 
quences of medical research. Governments and 
private organizations stockpile medical sup- 
plies. Hospitals buy backup power and conduct 
mass care drills. The 2014 Ebola outbreak 
severely challenged budgets worldwide, and 
the 2016 Zika virus threatens to do the same. 
Resource utilization must be coordinated 
between public and private sectors for the good 
of all (World Bank 2016). Mass care is enor- 
mously expensive. 
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Man-Made Disasters 

Terrorism is an increasingly likely event for which 
no budget can adequately prepare. Governments 
face potentially devastating losses. Security is 
costly and most often these costs are shared with 
partners or mitigated by external funders of one 
sort or another. Monitoring, response, and recov- 
ery form the basis of crisis budget operations. 
Water, sewer, and power systems form the critical 
infrastructure by which state and local communi- 
ties run. Obligations to maintain them are shared 
with the private sector that generally owns most of 
this infrastructure (United States, 2013). Attacks 
on a large enough scale will usually bring assis- 
tance from other governments, mainly the federal 
government and an outpouring of volunteer assis- 
tance as happened on 9/11. 

In the wake of the November 13, 2015 Paris 
terror attack; the Brussels, Belgium attack on 
March 22, 2016; and the truck that plowed through 
the crowded streets of Nice, France on July 
13, 2016, European country budgets, once dimin- 
ished in the face of the austerity regimens imposed 
by the EU government, are now increased and 
planned for crisis management. French President 
Francois Hollande noted that security took prece- 
dence over financial stability, and the country has 
added 23,000 military positions devoted to anti- 
terrorism in a move that will stretch budgets once 
again (Alderman 2016). Germany has added to its 
police and intelligence forces to the tune of 130 bil- 
lion Euros or $141 billion. Companies across the 
EU zone plan to spend up to 500 million Euros 
more for surveillance and response activities 
(Alderman 2016). Israel spends five times on secu- 
rity what other EU nations spend, crowding out 
other priority expenditures (Bassok 2013). 

Sometimes accidents happen and sometimes 
they are made to happen. A company is allowed 
to forgo safety testing of its deep-sea oil well and 
the well explodes. Mechanical failures occur and a 
valve sticks shut on a cooling system in a nuclear 
power plant and radiation is released. A string of 
malicious code is sent unwittingly throughout a 
computer system and everything downstream 
crashes. Today, with power, water, and sewer sys- 
tems electronically and remotely controlled, 
cybercrime is an ever-present reality. Hackers are 
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alive and well with thousands of breaches occur- 
ring since 2001, and cybersecurity professionals 
do not come cheap (Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies 2015). Other than basic protec- 
tion against malware, communities cannot afford 
to support larger efforts. 

Closely related to the cybercrime issue is the 
potential for failure of the electric grids in every 
country. In the US as in many developing 
nations, the electric power grid is a patchwork 
of old and newer generating stations pieced 
together in a disordered and haphazard fashion. 
The system is often unstable and is rife with 
vulnerabilities. An electromagnetic pulse, 
whether natural or man made, could wipe out a 
region’s or even a country’s electric capacity for 
weeks or months. New transformers require 
months to build and are manufactured by private 
industry. Governments are charged with oversee- 
ing the effort. 

A financial collapse is also possible; some in 
international financial circles say the world is suf- 
fering from financial turmoil due to the levels of 
global debt, deflation, and economic woe (Council 
on Foreign Relations 2013; Subacchi 2010). In the 
US, in 2008, the federal government authorized its 
central bank to print money to loan to shore up the 
nation’s banking sector. Now, with one quadrillion 
worth of derivatives trading in financial markets, a 
financial house of cards needs only one card to be 
withdrawn. Such a precarious situation has few 
good solutions. Events like the “flash crash” of 
the US stock market on May 6, 2010 when the 
main index dropped 1,000 points in 5 min (Treanor 
2015) caused widespread panic. Globally, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) serves as a crisis 
manager for the world’s governments through its 
13 programs for forestalling financial Armageddon 
(Moghadam 2011). Currency crises, balance of 
payments, unemployment, refugee crises, and 
food insecurity could push the financial sector 
over the edge, and only a sovereign government 
can budget for these events. 

Civil unrest could come about as a result of each 
of the aforementioned disasters if food and funds 
suddenly became unavailable. Events such as those 
above can challenge government crisis leaders to 
the maximum point. Financial disasters require 
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vastly different resources and skills compared to 
those required in a hurricane or fire, for example. 

How do governments plan for all these poten- 
tial hazards? Where do governments and non- 
profits get budget help when needed? What tools 
can they use to help themselves? 


External Assistance for Crises 
Management 


Funding 

When people think about budgetary assistance 
that might be available in a crisis, federal grants 
easily come to mind as they are the greatest single 
source of budget help when disaster overwhelms 
state or local resources. With regard to security or 
emergency preparedness events, the Department 
of Homeland Security anti-terrorism grant distrib- 
utes over $1 billion to state and local governments 
for training to support 32 core capabilities. For 
large cities, the Urban Areas Security Initiative 
offers millions in preparation and equipment. 
Mass transit security is funded at $87 million 
and emergency management at $350 million, all 
from the federal purse. The funds go directly to 
states that are then supposed to pass it through to 
the cities, yet cities complain they do not ever see 
the money and hire lobbyists to chase it down in 
state offices (National League of Cities 2017; 
Eisinger 2006; Table 1). 


Budgetary Assistance for Crisis Management, 
Table 1 Department of Homeland Security grant funding 
2008-2016 (000,000s) 





Grant name Amount 
State Homeland Security Program $1,770 
Operation Stonegarden (state, local, and $55 
tribal coordination) 

Urban Areas Security Initiative (UASI) $1,940 
Transit $87 
Port security $100 
Nonprofit security $13 
Emergency management $350° 
Total $4,315 


“Emergency management funding for FY 2016. Other 
amounts in previous years (United States Department of 
Homeland Security (2016) 
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It is not only terrorism or natural disasters for 
which grants are offered to state and local govern- 
ments but also for domestic crises like drug epi- 
demics and homelessness. As noted, crises are 
particular to each jurisdiction. In some areas, the 
homeless and drug-addicted population has 
reached the crisis stage, and local policies or 
state aids have not solved the problems. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) and Department of Health and Human 
Services (DHHS) have awarded over $2 billion 
to nonprofit, government, and faith-based groups 
to alleviate local emergent crises from 2008 to 
2015 (U.S. Department of Health & Human 
Services 2016; U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 2014). Many other federal 
grant programs provide funding to manage crises. 

Closely related to anti-terror or weather disas- 
ter funding is the military equipment giveaway 
program. The Federal Support for Local Law 
Enforcement Acquisition Program, better known 
as the “1033 Program,” sells or gives Humvees, 
automatic rifles, electronic surveillance and com- 
munications gear, and riot control equipment to 
state and local law enforcement at bargain base- 
ment prices (10 United States Code, Sec 
381 2015). After race-related unrest occurred in 
2015 in major cities, President Obama ordered the 
defense department to take the military equipment 
back leaving sudden holes in the equipment list of 
law enforcement agencies all over the country 
(Obama 2015). 

The Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) operates a particular reimbursement 
program for nonprofit organizations that lose 
facilities or suffer other losses during and after 
a disaster. Lutheran Social Services, the North 
American Mission Board, Catholic Charities, 
and other community organizations offer valu- 
able services to public during emergencies. Mass 
care, food, medicine, transportation, and grief 
counseling are just a few charitable goods they 
deliver to a public in need. The FEMA Public 
Assistance Program is very complex and con- 
tains many specific regulations regarding how a 
nonprofit can apply for reimbursement for losses 
sustained during the nonprofit’s disaster 
response. A nonprofit that sustains a substantial 
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loss of a building or equipment while performing 
emergency activities under the direction of 
FEMA can possibly recoup many of their large 
financial losses thereby saving their budget for 
current services (FEMA 2016). 

The National Volunteer Organizations Active 
in Disaster (NVOAD) is a nationwide nonprofit 
coordinating group that helps faith-based and 
other volunteer organizations serve a public dur- 
ing a crisis. NVOAD saves government money 
by providing services so that the government 
does not have to. NVOAD includes groups like 
the Lutheran Social Services, the Salvation 
Army, the Red Cross, and Catholic Charities, 
whose members have been trained to offer mass 
care, feeding, shelter, and grief counseling. Top- 
ical and industry organizations like the National 
Emergency Management Association (NEMA), 
the International Emergency Management Asso- 
ciation (IEMA), and the International City Man- 
agement Association (ICMA) can also serve 
local and state governments by providing infor- 
mation, training, and connections to other simi- 
larly situated governments. In addition, states 
and cities make their own compacts for crisis 
response, called emergency management assis- 
tance compacts or “EMACs.” Through these 
agreements they share equipment, personnel, 
and best practices about crisis response. Some- 
times they pool funds to be used by a member of 
the compact after the event. Industry groups like 
the National Electric Manufacturers Associa- 
tions (NEMA) and CyberSecurity Ventures.com 
offer governments the chance to work with the 
most up-to-date encryption and fraud detection 
equipment. They provide state-of-the-art tech- 
nology to support all manner of government net- 
work security and, at times, at reduced rates for 
their service. 

Any government that seeks budget assistance 
for crises should not overlook their respective 
lobby group. For US cities there are two: the 
National League of Cities and the US Conference 
of Mayors. For counties, it 1s the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties and for states, the National 
Conference of State Legislatures and the National 
Governor’s Association. These organizations 
have offices and lobbyists in Washington, DC 
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and serve as vital pipelines to the best grant, 
funding, and assistance packages available. 
These groups bring governments together often 
in real time. At the state level, the Governor’s 
Council brings state emergency managers 
together to discuss DHS grants, and a Grants 
Committee filters through the fine print to inform 
state officials of the quickest path to funding 
relief. States share stories about what worked 
well for them. The budget is always an issue and 
that which saves time and effort saves money. 
Recently, ICMA developed websites for govern- 
ments to come together in real time and talk about 
proven methods to prevent cybercrime, accidents, 
and other disasters. 


Training and Education 

The Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) offers local governments and states train- 
ing on the National Incident Management System, 
or “NIMS,” and supplies educational materials 
and a forum for coordination with private owners 
of critical infrastructure. Without these aids, state 
and local governments would have to find other 
training, probably in the private sector, and pay 
for it out of their own source revenues. Although 
nominal fees are levied, NIMS training saves local 
governments millions of dollars a year and, per- 
haps more importantly, makes them eligible for 
federal grants. 

Working closely with state and local govern- 
ments to prevent and monitor financial crises is 
the federal Financial Crimes Enforcement Center 
or “FinCen” for short. Although the banking sys- 
tem is privately owned and operated, states, local 
governments, and nonprofits depend heavily on it 
to manage their financial affairs. States have agen- 
cies to oversee banks within their jurisdiction, but 
the state cannot afford and is ill equipped to serve 
in the role of watchdog of the entire system. 
Fraud, embezzlement, other white collar crimes, 
or system security poses serious risks to state and 
local financial operations and would be devastat- 
ing to their budgets. FinCen is a subdivision of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and, through the 
Automated Clearing House (ACH) network, 
monitors money flows through all the banks in 
the Federal Reserve System. This is a function 
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state, and local governments have no capacity to do 
but must count on the federal level to safeguard. 


In-House Solutions 
Governments, whether federal, state, city, or 
county, are not bereft of money-saving methods. 
They have their options that include borrowing 
from a bank or financial institution, passing legis- 
lation to acquire new revenues, or reprogramming 
funds through a budget amendment to move 
money where it is needed most without resorting 
to higher taxes or fees. Public authorities can also 
be created to serve as a financial foundation and 
focal point for one or more particular crises. Such 
an example of this mechanism is the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund, created and run by the treasury 
department of the US government during the 
2008-2009 fiscal crisis. New or higher user fees 
are also viable although unpalatable options. 
Borrowing is the least palatable way of finding 
money to manage crises. Governments have two 
kinds of debt they can incur: general obligation, or 
“G.O.” debt, and revenue bonds. There are more 
complex, less used, financial techniques but they 
are beyond the scope of this essay. General obli- 
gation debt is easier to acquire because it is backed 
by the “full faith and credit” of the issuing gov- 
ernment and usually pays the borrower a lower 
interest rate because it is safer than revenue debt 
that is not so supported. Because of the lack of 
government support, revenue bonds generally pay 
higher interest rate to the lender. Generally, to sell 
revenue bonds, a government or nonprofit must 
have an income-producing activity like a stadium 
or a water plant from which to charge fees then 
used to pay off the bonds. Crises do not fit this 
description but financial institutions will often sell 
these debt instruments for governments. One 
example is the pension-obligation bonds sold by 
the state of Illinois. Because the state has not 
funded its pension fund appropriately over the 
past 50 or so years, the liabilities of paying the 
retirees’ pensions has outstripped the state bud- 
get’s ability to support the obligation. As was 
noted earlier in the essay, a crisis is particular to 
the government who owns it. For Illinois, one 
crisis is the public pension system and the state 
has chosen, on several occasions, to borrow 
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money from willing lenders to stave off a crisis 
so that pension checks can go out tomorrow 
(Moody’s 2016). While this is not the best way 
to respond to a crisis, the state’s leaders are trying 
to find a more manageable plan. 

Governments can also reprogram funds from 
one department to another department where 
money is needed more. As most crises do not 
happen at opportune times, money is often not 
where it is needed immediately. If the legislative 
body has already passed the budget (usually a 
long-drawn-out affair between the executive and 
legislative branches) then major moves of funds 
require their permission. If a disaster occurs, often 
staff in a department will continue to render 
needed service even though they are technically 
out of funds to do so, knowing that a budget 
amendment will transfer monies later on after the 
legislature has signed off. Here, structure and 
process are important tools governments must 
put in place before a crisis happens. The right 
offices and personnel must be trained on the 
right techniques to adjust the budget. It is impor- 
tant that governments are able to respond quickly 
and appropriately. Failure to do so could result in 
greater financial trouble than a minor budget 
overrun. 


Conclusion 


While it is true that governments face far more 
challenges to their budgets from a wider range of 
disasters and crises than ever before, it is also true 
that they have adapted by creating new funding 
solutions and reforming existing ones to meet the 
new threat. Governments and nonprofits have 
more resources on which to draw: financing 
from and sharing arrangements with other govern- 
ments, help from volunteers and national organi- 
zations, and in-house financial techniques that are 
creatively employed to maintain budget stability. 
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Synonyms 
Arrest; Captivity; Check; Circumscription; 
Clampdown; Confinement; Control; Cramp; 


Curb; Curtailment; Damper; Detention; Deterrent; 
Hampering; Handicap; Hindrance; Impediment; 
Limit; Limitation; Obstruction; Rein; Restraint; 
Restriction 


Definition of Budgetary Constraints 


Most governments set some type of restriction on 
their public finances figures in an attempt to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the wave of defaults and 
excessive deficits and borrowing. The introduc- 
tion of these constraints could be explained by the 
theory of fiscal illusion. Fiscal illusion might take 
five distinct forms: the complexity of the tax 
structure, renter illusion with respect to property 
taxation, income elasticity of the tax structure, 
debt illusion, and flypaper effect. In the case of 
debt illusion, which involves the choice between 
debt and tax finance, it is assumed that individuals 
are more likely to perceive the costs of public 
programs if they pay for them through current 
taxation than if tax liabilities are deferred through 
public-sector borrowing. From this perspective, 
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politicians would prefer to increase the budget 
with debt-funded spending, rather than tax 
funded. Furthermore, if citizens tend to under- 
estimate the future taxes necessary to service 
the deficit, then the marginal taxpayer resis- 
tance to higher spending is lower than it 
would be under budgetary balance. Therefore, 
a debt limit, on the one hand, enhances future 
taxes anticipation, and on the other hand it 
prevents governments from increasing debt 
beyond socially optimum levels. 

Budgetary constraints can be classified into 
two groups: exogenous and endogenous. On the 
one hand, exogenous constraints include the 
rules, limits, and conditions imposed by interna- 
tional organizations and treaties (e.g., the Stabil- 
ity and Growth Pact for the European Union). 
Endogenous constraints are mainly at the 
national level and refer to the issue of the financ- 
ing of public expenditure, in terms of taxation 
and deficits. 

Different types of instruments can make these 
constraints operative. They range from trusting 
market mechanisms to establishing some internal 
control in the public sector. In this latter option, 
instruments can be limiting rules, coordination 
mechanisms, or central government’s direct con- 
trol tools. Furthermore, budgetary constraints may 
take two models: ex ante controls and ex post 
mechanisms for dealing with insolvency. On the 
one hand, ex ante regulations include individual 
limits (e.g., the purpose, types, and procedures 
of borrowing) and permissions. On the other 
hand, ex post regulations aim to control the debt 
stock and the current budget for dealing with 
insolvency. 


Introduction 


The impact of fiscal institutions on the level 
of government debt and deficits has attracted 
intense interest in both economics and political 
science. In fact, most countries apply restrictions 
to budgeting and borrowing. These restrictions 
vary according to the concrete limit applied, 
which in turn determines how strict the 
requirement is. 
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The aim of fiscal institutions is to constrain 
government officials’ behavior. In fact, limits 
and rules are designed to curb government offi- 
cials’ fiscal decision-making. Thereby, voters use 
fiscal institutions to reduce their principal-agent 
flaw, 1.e., the problem that arises when officials 
use taxes in ways that do not maximize voters’ 
interests. 

The reasons that justify the establishment of 
these limits can be summed up as follows: 


(a) To promote intergenerational equity, i.e., to 
prevent nowadays population from getting in 
debt to enjoy services whose financial cost 
will be transferred to future taxpayers 

(b) To sustain financial balance, i.e., revenues 

must cover expenses. 

To protect the solvency of governments and to 

protect bondholders. 

(d) To avoid the bilking problem in debt financ- 
ing, since if transmigrants can shift the debt 
burden onto the future residents, the former 
under-evaluates the cost of debt and thereby 
overissue debt. 

(e) To reduce interest costs and to get higher 
credit ratings. Anti-deficit rules can affect the 
bond market’s perception of the borrowing 
jurisdiction, and this way affects the required 
interest rate on outstanding debt. 


(c 


Ne 


In the framework of the European Union (EU), 
economic governance aims to detect, prevent, and 
correct problematic economic trends such as 
excessive government deficits or public debt 
levels, which can stunt growth and put economies 
at risk. Thus, all EU member states are committed 
under rules known as the Stability and Growth 
Pact (SGP) to pursuing sound public finances 
since they are an essential prerequisite for sustain- 
able economic growth and financial stability. 


Types of Budgetary Constraints 


There are four main types of budgetary constrains 
based on the type of budgetary variable that 
governments seek to constrain (Schaechter 
et al. 2012): 
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— Debt rules set an explicit limit or target for 
public debt in percent of GDP. This type of 
constrain is the most effective in terms of 
ensuring convergence to a debt target and is 
relatively easy to present. 

— Budget balance rules constrain the variable that 
primarily influences the debt ratio and are 
largely under the control of policy makers. 
These rules can be specified as overall balance, 
structural or cyclically adjusted balance, and 
balance over the cycle. 

— Expenditure rules set limits on total, primary, 
or current spending. Such limits are typically 
set in absolute terms or growth rates and occa- 
sionally in percent of GDP. 

— Revenue rules set limits or floors on revenues 
and are aimed at boosting revenue collection 
and/or preventing an excessive tax burden. 


Furthermore, governments also can establish 
constraints about the use of some resources for 
restricted aims. In this case, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between three kinds of funds: 
unrestricted (available for general use), temporar- 
ily restricted (these funds have a time or purpose 
restriction during a period of time), and perma- 
nently restricted (these funds are restricted for a 
time or purpose restriction that never expires). 


Budgetary Constraints in Europe: The 
European Stability and Growth Pact 


The two principal treaties on which the EU 1s 
based are the Treaty on the Functioning of the 
European Union (TFEU) and the Treaty on Euro- 
pean Union (TEU) (European Union 2012). The 
TFEU is based on the 1957 Treaty of Rome 
(European Union 1957) and was originally 
known as the “Treaty establishing the European 
Economic Community,” but was renamed when 
the Treaty of Lisbon came into effect on 1 Decem- 
ber 2009. The TFEU organizes the functioning of 
the European Union and determines the areas of, 
delimitation of, and arrangements for exercising 
its competences. 

The TEU (European Union 1992), signed in 
Maastricht on 7 February 1992 (for this reason 1s 
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also called Treaty of Maastricht), represents an 
important step in European integration since it 
opens the way to political integration, introduces 
the concept of European citizenship, reinforces 
the powers of the European Parliament, and 
launches the European economic and monetary 
union (EMU). Thus, the member states must 
ensure coordination of their economic policies, 
provide for multilateral surveillance of this coor- 
dination, and are subject to financial and budget- 
ary discipline. The main objective of monetary 
policy is to create a single currency (the euro) 
and to ensure this currency’s stability thanks to 
price stability and respect for the market economy. 

There are five criteria set out by the TEU that 
must be met by European countries if they wish to 
adopt the euro: 


1. Inflation of no more than 1.5 percentage points 
above the average rate of the three member 
states with the lowest inflation over the 
previous year. 

2. The ratio of the annual government deficit to 
gross domestic product must not exceed 3% at 
the end of the preceding fiscal year. If not, it is 
at least required to reach a level close to 3%. 

3. The ratio of gross government debt to GDP 
must not exceed 60% at the end of the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Even if the target cannot be 
achieved due to the specific conditions, the 
ratio must have sufficiently diminished and 
must be approaching the reference value at a 
satisfactory pace. 

4. Long-term interest rates should be no more 
than two percentage points above the rate in 
the three member states with the lowest infla- 
tion over the previous year. 

5. The national currency’s exchange rate should 
have stayed within certain preset margins of 
fluctuation for 2 years prior to entry. 


The stability of the EMU has been and remains 
one of the top concerns of their leaders. The SGP, 
enacted in 1997, is the legal framework that seeks 
to ensure sustainable public finances so as to 
contribute to the stability of the EMU (European 
Union 1997). It is an agreement that is to be 
applied to all member states of the EU and 
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complements the creation of the EMU. It consists 
of two main building blocks: the corrective arm 
and the preventive arm. On the one hand, the 
corrective arm of the SGP governs the Excessive 
Deficit Procedure (EDP). The EDP is triggered by 
the deficit breaching the 3% of GDP threshold or 
the debt being above 60% of GDP. On the other 
hand, member states that are not subject to an EDP 
have to fulfill the provisions of the preventive arm 
of the SGP. Thus, it compiles a set of rules designed 
to ensure that countries in the EU pursue sound 
public finances and coordinate their fiscal policies. 
Each country has to set their budgetary target, 
known as a Medium-Term Budgetary Objective 
(MTO). In April of every year (preferably by 
mid-April and not later than 30 April), all EU 
member states present to the European Commis- 
sion (EC) the budgetary measures that they intend 
to implement in order to fulfill their commitments. 
These targets take into consideration business cycle 
swings and are included in stability programs, in 
the case of EMU member states, or in convergence 
programs, for the other EU member states. At the 
same time, all EU member states also submit 
details of the structural reforms they are planning 
to boost growth and jobs in “National Reform Pro- 
grams.” The European Commission analyzes the 
two programs of every country and then makes 
specific policy recommendations to each of them. 
Governments discuss these recommendations with 
the European Commission and with each other and 
then integrate them into their national policies with 
their parliaments. EU member states base their 
budgets on a set of commonly agreed priorities to 
address economic risks and challenges detected by 
the EC. 

The EC monitors the development of the bud- 
getary situation and of the stock of government 
debt in the member states with a view to identify- 
ing gross errors. According to the TFEU, the EC 
examines compliance with budgetary discipline 
on the basis of the following two criteria: 


1. Whether the ratio of the planned or actual 
government deficit to gross domestic product 
exceeds a reference value, unless either the 
ratio has declined substantially and continu- 
ously and reached a level that comes close to 
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the reference value or, alternatively, the excess 
over the reference value is only exceptional 
and temporary and the ratio remains close to 
the reference value 

2. Whether the ratio of government debt to gross 
domestic product exceeds a reference value, 
unless the ratio is sufficiently diminishing and 
approaching the reference value at a satisfac- 
tory pace 


Countries that fail to respect the SGP’s preven- 
tive or corrective rules may ultimately face sanc- 
tions. For member states sharing the euro 
currency, this could take the form of warnings 
and ultimately financial sanctions including fines 
of up to 0.2% of GDP, if they fail to abide by either 
the preventive or the corrective rules, or 0.5% of 
GDP, if they repeatedly fail to abide by the cor- 
rective rules. In addition, all member states 
(except the United Kingdom) could see a suspen- 
sion of commitments or payments from the EU’s 
structural and investment funds. 


Legislation to Reinforce and 
Strength SGP 


In 2005, new legislation amends the SGP deepen- 
ing MTO and EDP (Council Regulations 1055/ 
2005 and 1056/2005). This regulation favors the 
consideration of national circumstances and adds 
more economic rationale to the rules to be com- 
plied with. According to this regulation, each 
member state shall have a differentiated 
medium-term objective for its budgetary position. 
These country-specific MTO may diverge from 
the requirement of a close to balance or in surplus 
position. They shall provide a safety margin with 
respect to the 3% of GDP government deficit 
ratio; they shall ensure rapid progress toward sus- 
tainability, and, taking this into account, they shall 
allow room for budgetary maneuver, considering 
in particular the needs for public investment. Tak- 
ing these factors into account, the country-specific 
medium-term budgetary objectives shall be spec- 
ified within a defined range between —1% of GDP 
and balance or surplus, in cyclically adjusted 
terms, net of one-off and temporary measures. 
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Furthermore, the EC and the Council, when 
assessing and deciding upon the existence of an 
excessive deficit, may consider an excess over the 
reference value resulting from a severe economic 
downturn as exceptional if the excess over the 
reference value results from a negative annual 
GDP volume growth rate or from an accumulated 
loss of output during a protracted period of very 
low annual GDP volume growth relative to its 
potential. The EC shall take into account and 
reflect developments in the medium-term eco- 
nomic position (in particular the potential growth, 
prevailing cyclical conditions, and implementa- 
tion of policies in the context of the Lisbon agenda 
and policies to foster research and development 
and innovation) and developments in the medium- 
term budgetary position (in particular, the fiscal 
consolidation efforts in “good times,” debt sus- 
tainability, public investment, and overall quality 
of public finances). Furthermore, the EC shall 
give due consideration to any other factors 
which, in the opinion of the member state 
concerned, are relevant in order to comprehen- 
sively assess in qualitative terms the excess over 
the reference value and which the member state 
has put forward to the EC and to the Council. In 
that context, special consideration shall be given 
to budgetary efforts toward increasing or 
maintaining at a high-level financial contribution 
to fostering international solidarity and to achiev- 
ing European policy goals, notably the unification 
of Europe if it has a detrimental effect on the 
growth and fiscal burden of a member state. 

In December 2011, it entered into force a new 
set of rules for economic and fiscal surveillance 
that reinforces both the preventive and the correc- 
tive arms of the SGP (European Union 2011). 
These new measures, the so-called Six-pack 
(6P), are made of five regulations (Regulation 
1173/2011, Regulation 1174/2011, Regulation 
1175/2011 amending Regulation 1466/97, Regu- 
lation 1176/2011, Regulation 1177/2011 
amending Regulation 1467/97) and one directive 
(Directive 2011/85/EU) proposed by the EC and 
approved by member states. The 6P strengthened 
the existing legislative framework, specifically the 
instruments available for the EU’s economic pol- 
icy coordination and multilateral surveillance. 
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The Regulations 1174/2011 and 1176/2011 focus 
on macroeconomic imbalances, and the other reg- 
ulations center on fiscal policy. 

Specifically, Regulation 1174/2011 presents 
the measures to correct excessive macroeconomic 
imbalances in the euro area. This regulation lays 
down a system of sanctions for the effective cor- 
rection of excessive macroeconomic imbalances 
in the euro area. Regulation 1176/2011 sets out 
detailed rules for the detection of macroeconomic 
imbalances, as well as the prevention and correc- 
tion of excessive macroeconomic imbalances 
within the EU too. According to this regulation, 
the EC prepares and publishes an annual report 
containing a qualitative economic and financial 
assessment based on a scoreboard with a set of 
indicators the values of which are compared to 
their indicative thresholds. 

On the other hand, Regulation 1173/2011 
focuses on the effective enforcement of budgetary 
surveillance in the euro area. It sets out a system of 
sanctions for enhancing the enforcement of the 
preventive and corrective parts of the SGP in the 
euro area. In this sense, Regulation 1175/2011 sets 
out the rules covering the content, the submission, 
the examination, and the monitoring of stability 
programs and convergence programs as part of 
multilateral surveillance by the Council and the 
EC so as to prevent, at an early stage, the occurrence 
of excessive general government deficits and to 
promote the surveillance and coordination of eco- 
nomic policies thereby supporting the achievement 
of the EU’s objectives for growth and employment. 

According to the later regulation, a deviation 
from the MTO or from the appropriate adjustment 
path toward it shall be evaluated on the basis of an 
overall assessment with the structural balance as 
the reference, including an analysis of expenditure 
net of discretionary revenue measures. The 
assessment of whether the deviation is significant 
shall, in particular, include the following criteria: 


(a) For a member state that has not reached the 
MTO, when assessing the change in the struc- 
tural balance, whether the deviation is at least 
0.5% of GDP in a single year or at least 0.25% 
of GDP on average per year in two consecu- 
tive years 
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(b) When assessing expenditure developments 
net of discretionary revenue measures, 
whether the deviation has a total impact on 
the government balance of at least 0.5% of 
GDP in a single year or cumulatively in two 
consecutive years 


The deviation of expenditure developments 
shall not be considered significant if the member 
state concerned has overachieved the MTO, tak- 
ing into account that the possibility of significant 
revenue windfalls and the budgetary plans laid 
out in the stability program do not jeopardize that 
objective over the program period. Similarly, the 
deviation may be left out of consideration when 
it results from an unusual event outside the con- 
trol of the member state concerned and which 
has a major impact on the financial position of 
the general government or in case of severe 
economic downturn for the euro area or the Euro- 
pean Union as a whole, provided that this does 
not endanger fiscal sustainability in the 
medium term. 

Regulation 1177/2011 lays down the provi- 
sions for speeding up and clarifying the EDP. This 
rule highlights the importance of government 
debt criteria (debt ratio above 60% of GDP) 
together with the government deficit one. Fur- 
thermore, it clarifies that the ratio of the govern- 
ment debt to GDP is considered sufficiently 
diminishing and approaching the reference value 
at a satisfactory pace if the differential with 
respect to the reference value has decreased 
over the previous 3 years at an average rate of 
one twentieth per year as a benchmark, based on 
changes over the last 3 years for which the data is 
available. The requirement under the debt crite- 
rion also is considered to be fulfilled if the bud- 
getary forecasts of the EC indicate that the 
required reduction in the differential will occur 
over the 3-year period encompassing the 2 years 
following the final year for which the data is 
available. 

Finally, Directive 2011/85/EU presents 
detailed rules concerning the characteristics of 
the budgetary frameworks of the member states. 
These rules are necessary to avoid excessive gov- 
ernment deficits. 
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In March 2012, the Treaty on Stability, Coor- 
dination, and Governance in the Economic and 
Monetary Union (TSCG) was signed by the 
leaders of 25 EU member states at that time (all 
but the United Kingdom and Czech Republic). It 
entered into force on 1 January 2013. It also aims 
to strengthen fiscal discipline in the euro area 
through a balanced budget rule and an automatic 
correction mechanism, to strengthen the coordi- 
nation of their economic policies, and to improve 
the governance of the euro area, thereby 
supporting the achievement of the EU’s objectives 
for sustainable growth, employment, competitive- 
ness, and social cohesion. Despite there are 
already detailed EU about these issues, particu- 
larly about fiscal stability, TSCG repeats some of 
these rules, reinforces some, and introduces some 
new rules. The treaty is an intergovernmental 
treaty and not an EU treaty, but its implementation 
involves using the EU institutions. It binds only 
EMU member states, while other contracting 
parties will be bound once they adopt the euro or 
earlier if they wish. The fiscal part of TSCG is 
frequently referred to as “Fiscal Compact Treaty” 
or “Fiscal Stability Treaty.” This part requires 
contracting parties to respect/ensure convergence 
toward the MTO, with a lower limit of a structural 
deficit of 0.5% of GDP or 1% of GDP for member 
states with a debt ratio significantly below 60% of 
GDP. In the event of significant observed devia- 
tions from the MTO or the adjustment path toward 
it, a correction mechanism is triggered automati- 
cally. The mechanism includes the obligation of 
the country concerned to implement measures to 
correct the deviations over a defined period of 
time. The European Court of Justice may impose 
financial sanction (that shall not exceed 0.1% of 
GDP) if a country does not properly implement 
the new budget rules in national law and fails to 
comply with a European Court of Justice ruling 
that requires it to do so. The amounts imposed on 
a country whose currency is the euro shall be 
payable to the European Stability Mechanism. In 
other cases, payments shall be made to the general 
budget of the EU. 

The sovereign debt crisis suffered by some 
euro area of member states shows the risks and 
the potential economic, financial, and budgetary 
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consequences on the eurozone. Based on this 
rationale and building on the 6P, the European 
Parliament and the Council adopted two further 
pieces of legislation aimed at strengthening the 
surveillance mechanisms in the euro area which 
entered into force at the end of May 2013. This 
so-called Two-pack (2P) consists of two regula- 
tions: Regulation 473/2013 of the European Par- 
liament and of the Council on common provisions 
for monitoring and assessing draft budgetary 
plans and ensuring the correction of excessive 
deficit of the member states in the euro area and 
Regulation 472/2013 of the European Parliament 
and of the Council on the strengthening of eco- 
nomic and budgetary surveillance of member 
states in the euro area experiencing or threatened 
with serious difficulties with respect to their finan- 
cial stability. These two new regulations contrib- 
ute to strengthening the surveillance mechanisms 
applicable to all member states in the euro area, 
while at the same time they establish a compre- 
hensive and better aligned surveillance regime for 
those member states in the euro area threatened 
with or experiencing serious difficulties with 
respect to their financial stability, those in receipt 
of financial assistance, and those that are in the 
process of exiting such assistance. 

At the end of 2014, the EC presented a review 
of the Regulations in the 6P and 2P (European 
Commission 2014). This review has revealed 
some strengths, as well as possible areas for 
improvement, concerning transparency and com- 
plexity of policy making, and their impact on 
growth, imbalances, and convergence. Although 
the EC expresses its general satisfaction with the 
way the regulations helped the EU weather the 
economic crisis, it notes that, at this stage, the 
review cannot be comprehensive because of the 
short experience of their operation. Furthermore, 
the EC points out that the effectiveness of the 
regulations needs to be further tested, as until 
now they have been applied only under severe 
financial and economic crisis, whereas the preven- 
tive arm of the packs also needs to be tested under 
better conditions. Therefore, the EC considers that 
this review serves as an initial basis for examina- 
tion which has to be discussed with the European 
Parliament. 
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Conclusions 


The Stability and Growth Pact for the European 
Union, which sets the well-known limits for bud- 
get deficits and public debt of 3% and 60% of 
GDP, was introduced at the same time as the 
single currency in order to ensure sound public 
finances across the EU. However, the way it was 
enforced before the crisis did not prevent the 
emergence of serious fiscal imbalances in some 
member states. These imbalances were exposed 
during the financial crisis. 

As a response to weaknesses in its economic 
governance system revealed by the economic and 
financial crisis, the EU has taken a wide range of 
measures to strengthen economic governance and 
to achieve sustained convergence, economic 
growth, and jobs. Central to these efforts have 
been the legislative packages known as the “Six- 
pack” and “Two-pack.” The legislation aims at a 
closer coordination of economic policies through 
a strengthening of budgetary surveillance under 
the Stability and Growth Pact, the introduction of 
a new procedure in the area of macroeconomic 
imbalances, the establishment of a framework for 
dealing with countries experiencing difficulties 
with financial stability, and the codification in 
legislation of integrated economic and budgetary 
surveillance. 

According to the European Commission, the 
new legislation had contributed to the progress of 
fiscal consolidation in the EU. The review 
highlighted some strengths as well as possible 
areas for improvement, which has to be discussed 
with the European Parliament and member states. 
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Synonyms 


Financial management; Public budgeting 


Definition 


The process by which a government collects, dis- 
tributes, and manages financial resources in a 
society. 


Introduction 


Public budgeting refers to financial decisions for 
governments (municipalities, counties, states, 
countries, etc.) and public organizations. Public 
budgets are unique in that they support the func- 
tions of government — intervening in market fail- 
ures (for example, supplying public goods), 
economic stabilization, and redistribution (For 
full discussion on market failures see Weimer 
and Vining (2011), Chapter 5. For discussion on 
functions of government see Mikesell (2014), 
Chapter 1). Politics enters public budgeting deci- 
sions in several different ways — process, taxation 
and revenue systems, expenditure choices, 
balancing the budget, and so forth (Rubin 2014). 
While many people view budgets as simply num- 
bers on a page, those who have studied the 
budgeting process know it represents more than 
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just dollar amounts, but the dynamics of power 
struggles among branches of government, elected 
officials, citizens, political parties, interest groups, 
and bureaucrats among other actors (Wildavsky 
and Caiden 2004). Public budgets set the course of 
government activities and dictate what govern- 
ments will and will not provide for its citizens. 
In a deeper sense, all of the financial allocations 
give estimates of the government’s priorities. As 
binding documents, public budgets can also be a 
source of accountability. This entry will provide 
an overview of the political characteristics of the 
public budgeting process in the context of the 
United States federal and state governments. 


What Makes Public Budgeting Unique? 


The budgeting process is conducted for private/ 
individual use and for businesses, in addition to 
public organizations and governments. Each type 
of budgeting has unique features. Public 
budgeting differs from the other two categories 
(individuals and businesses) in four key ways 
(Mikesell 2014). One, government resources can 
be expanded through taxation. Although raising 
the tax rate or creating new taxes is never favor- 
able to citizens or easily accomplished by public 
officials, it is a unique feature of public revenue 
generation. Theoretically, governments can 
extract more financial resources without provid- 
ing improved goods or services. For businesses to 
gain greater financial resources, they must do 
things such as ramp up production, find new cli- 
entele, or increase prices (which leads to lower 
demand). For individuals, they must generally 
work more or find a higher paying job. 

Two, there are many stakeholders (elected offi- 
cials, citizens, bureaucrats, nongovernmental 
organizations, interest groups, political parties, 
etc.) who are concerned with government 
decisions and outcomes — this leads to a blurred 
view of who truly “owns” the government. With- 
out a clear owner, it becomes difficult to meet 
and prioritize all of the diverse views and 
demands in society. In business and private 
budgeting, the “owners” and decision-makers are 
known by members, employees, and customers. 
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Furthermore, there are typically one or only a few 
key actors — fewer actors than the government 
must accommodate. Public budgeting is further 
complicated since budgets are constructed to last 
a full year or two and are often constrained 
(by funding structure, controls to limit financial 
abuse, implementation of oversight, see Rubin 
(2014), Chapter 1) in how quickly it can adjust 
to current demands. 

The third difference between public and other 
types of budgeting processes is the difficulty in 
quantifying or measuring government services. 
Many goods and services provided by govern- 
ment are normative or broadly defined public 
goods (nonexclusive and nonrivalrous). For 
example, how should government measure the 
success of public education, environmental pro- 
tection, the judicial system, or health initiatives? 
There is no one correct answer. Measuring success 
in businesses is typically done through sales 
figures or total profits — items that are more easily 
quantified or widely agreed upon as legitimate 
measures of success. 

Lastly, governments are involved with “public 
trust and reputations of all citizenry” (Mikesell 
2014, p. 2). Because of this, not all the financial 
tools available to businesses and individuals, like 
bankruptcy or default, can be considered by gov- 
ernments. Governments must work to preserve 
their citizens’ confidence in the financial system 
and a functioning economy. Recovery from eco- 
nomic downturns can take years. Businesses, on 
the other hand, can attract many different types 
of clients and customers. Relatedly, government 
officials are entrusted to spend the citizens’ 
money — this means government must be respon- 
sive and accountable to their constituents’ requests 
or get voted out of office. Businesses and individ- 
uals spend their own money, which gives them 
somewhat more flexibility in budgeting decisions. 


What Are the Components of Public 
Budgets? 


In simplest of terms, budgeting is the process of 
deciding how to collect and allocate scarce finan- 
cial resources. In more in-depth terms, a budget is 
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“a financial plan that carries forward the financial 
implications of carrying out a particular planned 
response to the anticipated operating conditions in 
a future period (typically a year)” (Mikesell 
2014). In this view, there are three distinct parts 
to a complete budget: a financial plan that reflects 
expenditures and sets the size of public sector, a 
revenue forecast as to how government will get 
money, and a management plan to handle differ- 
ences between expenditures and forecasts 
(Mikesell 2014). Politics influences each of these 
three categories, as will be explained in the sub- 
sections below. 


Politics of Expenditures 

Choices must be made on potential expenditures. 
However, making these choices on how to allo- 
cate financial resources can be a highly conten- 
tious and political process — meeting all the needs 
in a diverse and changing society is impossible. In 
an effort to get more input on budgeting choices, 
the government has set up extensive and lengthy 
procedures for elected officials and bureaucrats to 
justify their budgets. While good intentions and 
responsiveness to current political sentiment 
helped to create these procedures, in reality it 
has now become a process filled with inefficien- 
cies. Today, the dominant actors in the expendi- 
ture process are agency heads, legislatures, the 
president, and interest groups. The major govern- 
ment agencies in charge of budget development 
are the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
and Congressional Budget Office (CBO). The 
OMB serves the president and works to imple- 
ment his political agenda. The CBO assists con- 
gressmen and their staff. 

Agencies and elected officials are always 
looking to secure more funds through the budget- 
ary process for their causes. There are several 
strategies that can help aid this endeavor (Rubin 
2014). For agency heads, they should work to 
form relationships with the legislatures that will 
vote on their budget proposals. By gaining their 
favor, agencies may be able to gain access to 
more funds through earmarks, budget proposals, 
or in implementation. Another successful strategy 
is building a geographic coalition and then 
expanding. Having a large concentration of 
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citizens who depend on agency/public organiza- 
tions’ work will lead to more congressional sup- 
port. Expanding will bring in more constituencies 
to potentially create a block of congressional sup- 
port. One of the most important strategies agen- 
cies can do is demonstrate the unlimited value of 
their work and how it is done efficiently and 
effectively for a low price. With the growth of 
performance budgeting, politicians need to know 
what outcome they are getting for the price. Pro- 
ducing essential goods and services for Ameri- 
cans at a low price is a sure way to gain favor in 
budgetary decision-making. 

Expenditures are classified as discretionary or 
mandatory. Discretionary expenditures can be 
changed and controlled by officials through the 
budgeting process, while mandatory expenditures 
are government obligations that must be paid to 
citizens. In the United States federal budget, a vast 
majority of expenditures are mandatory entitle- 
ments (for example, Social security and Medi- 
care). Only about 20-30% of the annual budget 
is discretionary. This smaller portion of the budget 
is where many of the hard-fought political battles 
take place. In addition, this part of the budget must 
be responsive to the current demands of the day 
and be able to respond to any potential issues 
(seen or unforeseen) in the future. 


Politics of Revenue 

In the American context, revenue collection is one 
of the most polarizing issues. Citizens, politicians, 
and the media consistently debate about the tax 
system. The tax code is arguably one of the most 
complicated processes created by our govern- 
ment. Even the tax experts have difficulty keeping 
up with the massive number of changes in tax 
laws from year to year. Amid all this complexity, 
though, all taxes face fundamental questions that 
elected officials and citizens must consider. 

To collect public funds, decisions must be 
made about how public money will be collected, 
who will pay, and how much money needs to be 
obtained to carry out planned activities. Elected 
officials and interest groups are the major actors in 
deciding revenue systems. Depending on the 
desired level of expenditures (again, this comes 
back to the government’s policy goals), decisions 
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must be made on if existing taxes should have 
increased or decreased rates, which type of tax 
or user fee will generate funds, and the availability 
of tax credits or exemptions. 

Citizens, of course, overwhelmingly believe 
taxes should be decreased or at the very least 
should never see an increase. Elected officials 
will find it hard to win a campaign on the idea 
that taxes should be raised (an exception would be 
those that say taxes should be raised on the rich in 
society). The platform adopted by most candi- 
dates is that taxes should decrease and the gov- 
ernment should use funds more efficiently. To 
ensure citizens will not see a massive tax increase, 
many state and local governments have set legal 
limits on the amount of tax rate increases per year 
or require supermajorities in the legislature to pass 
tax increases. Given all of the negative attitudes 
around taxes, especially the potential at tax 
increases, it seems unlikely that increases occur. 
However, there are times that elected officials are 
able to raise the tax rate. To accomplish this, there 
are strategies officials can adopt such as: detailing 
the legitimate revenue problem and the conse- 
quences of not receiving adequate funding, 
explaining exactly what the new revenue will be 
used for, balancing the increased tax burden on all 
(many) groups in society so no one group is hav- 
ing to sacrifice a lot, trying for a temporary tax 
increase, or having a public referendum to gain 
official public support (for more explanation see 
Rubin (2014), Chapter 2). 

There are many types of taxes and fees at 
public officials’ disposal, all with pros and cons. 
Overall, the tax system must rely on a variety of 
revenue types so all of the worst features of one 
tax are not exaggerated, leading to one group that 
is overly burdened to pay for public goods and 
services. For any tax, defining taxable wealth is a 
difficult decision — both technically and politi- 
cally. A good tax system diversifies how funds 
are generated by pulling from different pockets of 
wealth in society. Politics, unsurprisingly, guides 
the choice of and details of taxes. For example, the 
income tax system for the US federal government 
is under scrutiny for its filing complexity, equity 
(see Mikesell (2014), Chapter for discussion on 
tax equity) concerns between high- and 
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low-income individuals, plethora of exemptions 
(which erodes the taxing base and adds complex- 
ity), and its dominance in federal government 
revenue generation. Property taxes are also con- 
stantly questioned for their assessment accuracy 
and horizontal equity issues. Sales taxes are col- 
lected in small amounts as purchasing transac- 
tions occur, thus, individuals do not usually 
complain about these. There are exemptions to 
sales tax, like labor and food. However, of the 
goods that are taxed, most people do not realize 
how this tax can add up over time to result in a 
sizable contribution to the government. 

Credits/exemptions are part of majority of tax- 
ing systems and have grown over time. One pos- 
itive aspect about tax breaks is their ability to 
offset inequitable features of taxes (for example, 
sales tax exemptions for food or income tax 
deductions for major medical expenditures). Fur- 
thermore, tax breaks can be used to target specific 
industries and sectors of work that are promising 
to enhance the economy. Elected officials fight for 
tax breaks in order to please more constituents 
(and gain votes). However, while everyone enjoys 
paying less taxes, used in excess, credits and 
exemptions can erode the tax base, leading to a 
higher rate for all other payers. 


Politics of Balancing the Budget 

In connection to expenditures, the revenue collec- 
tion needed by a government is dependent upon 
the amount of anticipated expenditures. The 
money coming in to government must be equal 
to or greater than the money being spent by gov- 
ernment. If these two categories come out of bal- 
ance (typically a deficit of more money being 
spent than collected), a plan must be made to get 
them back in balance. There are only a few ways 
to do this — either raise more revenue, cut spend- 
ing, or some combination of the two options. Each 
of these options has political and partisan motiva- 
tions. Raise rates on which tax? Which group of 
people will pay the higher tax? Which programs 
will have their funds cut? How much? Raising 
taxes and cutting programs are both politically 
unfavorable things for elected officials to 
do — thus, they avoid doing so, leading to increas- 
ing debt and last minute budget deals. 
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The urgency of clearing the debt depends on 
the government’s rules (like the debt must be 
cleared by the end of the budget cycle or it may 
accumulate from year to year) or environmental 
conditions (war, economic recession, etc.). There 
are ideological divisions on the tolerance of debt. 
Political liberals tend to favor debt as a mecha- 
nism of remediation in economic recessions. Wel- 
fare and unemployment spending are one way 
officials try to spark straggling economic activity. 
Political conservatives argue spending must be 
curtailed when revenue drops due to economic 
recession. However, deficit can be acceptable if 
the tax breaks go towards businesses and wealthy 
who can create jobs to stimulate the economy. 

The US federal debt is growing each year. Polit- 
ical rhetoric by democrats, republicans, and inde- 
pendents all agree the debt needs to be alleviated, 
but meaningful, lasting change is yet to be seen. 
Congress and the president have added debt limits 
and other rules to the budgeting process in an effort 
to curtail the deficit, but again, these efforts have 
not resulted in sizable debt decreases. State gov- 
emments have balance budget requirements, 
annual or biennial depending on their budget 
cycle, making their situation much different than 
the federal government. The obligation to have a 
balance budget puts many pressures on states; 
however, they have found ways to cope like 
rainy-day funds. States engage in more question- 
able methods that trick the books into showing 
favorable outcomes — disregarding small deficits, 
accelerating tax collections, delaying expenditures, 
or playing with the definition of deficit. State gov- 
emments have also found ways of securing their 
financial stability by altering financial arrange- 
ments with local governments — demanding local- 
ities perform new services without state funding, 
taking local revenue, and by granting less financial 
aid to local governments. 


Approaches to How Politics Influences 
Public Budgets 


Overall, the literature offers five approaches to 
understanding how politics enters the budgetary 
process: reformism, incrementalist bargaining, 
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interest group determinism, process, and 
policymaking (Rubin 2014). Each of these 
approaches captures a piece of the budgetary pro- 
cess. While no approach can capture every ele- 
ment, there is much to be learn by isolating 
specific components. The five approaches are 
explained below; however, for further discussion 
see Rubin (2014), Chapter 1. 

The reformer orientation approach views 
budgets as technical documents that work to 
achieve efficiency and effectiveness. Politics — 
like self-motivated elected officials and interest 
groups — deteriorate the rationality in budgeting 
decisions. In this approach, professionalism 
clashes with politics. Professional public admin- 
istrators work to produce a technical budgeting 
document, while elected officials and other inter- 
est groups want to see their politically favored 
groups secure financial resources. 

The incrementalist perspective acknowledges 
the routine nature of the budgeting process — each 
year (or biennial budget cycle), a common group 
of actors come together to negotiate a budget. In 
this simplistic view, there are many actors, the 
process is open, and there is minimal conflict 
because each actor has at least some victories in 
the final budget document. 

The determinism approach, unlike the incre- 
mentalist perspective, is conflict intensive. This 
approach illustrates how interest groups can dom- 
inate the budgetary process. Generally, this view 
says it’s the rich and powerful that rule govern- 
ment decisions. Democracy is broken down since 
industries and special interests are represented 
instead of the good of the people. Potentially, 
this model can lead to big winners and big losers 
in the political landscape. 

Fourth, the politics of process approach says 
the actual budget process is the central political 
battle. The process can provide a clear path or one 
full of obstacles to seeing budgetary requests real- 
ized. The process can be a battle between two 
branches of government. The best example of 
this is observed in the history of the US budgetary 
process — it has been characterized as a struggle of 
power between the executive and legislative 
branches. Since the late 1700s, processes have 
been altered to allow for either presidential or 
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congressional control over the budgetary process, 
whatever the public sentiment was for that period 
of time. Aside from the two branches, the process 
can favor agencies by the amount of scrutiny 
their budget justifications receive. Citizens can 
experience increased transparency based on the 
budgetary process. For example, some budgetary 
processes emphasize participatory budgetary 
decisions and value citizen input. 

The last approach to politics in the 
budgetary process is policymaking. This says 
that all budgetary decisions come down to policy 
decisions — whether that be on revenue collection 
or expenditure choices. A big part of policy devel- 
opment is tradeoffs of what government will do 
and not do — priorities must be made. The budget 
can be a tool to help compare programs and make 
policy decisions. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the public budgeting process is unique 
in how it functions to provide goods and services 
by governments. Politics influences decisions on 
public expenditures, tax revenue systems, and how 
the budget is balanced. Scholars have further 
theorized on several different approaches to how 
politics enters the public budgeting process. By 
studying the public budgeting process, it becomes 
clear that budgets are not just numbers on a page 
but representations of political battles of the day. 
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Synonyms 


Budgetary practices; Budgetary rules; Budgetary 
values 


Definition 


Budgetary principles represent values and rules that 
need to be considered and/or accomplished when 
preparing, executing, and analyzing the budget of a 
government or a public sector entity. Therefore they 
indirectly affect different aspects of the budgeting 
process and the budgeting cycle, as well as many 
other issues of public administration. 

They differ from budgetary constraints, like 
those imposed in some countries to governments 
or specific public sector entities in order to comply 
with some general macroeconomic targets. Exam- 
ples of budgetary (or fiscal) constraints are those 
imposed by the European Union under the Stabil- 
ity and Growth Pact. 

While different budgetary constraints, as 
budgeting techniques, might be used according 
to specific contingencies, budgetary principles 
have general value and can be applied to all gov- 
ernments and public sector entities, regardless of 
particular circumstances. 


Introduction 


In the last three or four decades, and in particular in 
the last few years after the 2008/2009 economic 
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and financial crises, the main concerns of most 
governments all around the world have been policy 
planning and the control of public expenditure. 
Budgeting, auditing, and evaluation have been sig- 
nificant instruments for the pursuit of those goals. 

Therefore, as Gray et al. (2002) state, given the 
relevance of budgeting in a public sector entity, it 1s 
fundamental to build up a logical, organizational, 
informational, and social integration of budgeting 
with auditing and evaluation under several precon- 
ditions that can be technical, organizational, politi- 
cal, and constitutional. In effect, budgets allow to 
manage, coordinate, and plan different activities 
related to different policies, while audit permits to 
guarantee both the financial control and the 
accountability of the use of resources; finally, eval- 
uation consents to promote economy, efficiency, 
and effectiveness of action. In addition, budgeting, 
auditing, and evaluating have been used by different 
governments to strengthen control planning, and 
accountability in the policy process, despite of 
diverse political cultures and environments 
influencing national patterns in fundamental ways. 
These functions have been regarded as central both 
to the cohesion of the political system and to sus- 
taining of economic growth (Gray et al. 2002). 

The present entry aims at presenting the main 
issues concerning budgetary principles as founda- 
tions of budgeting process, budgeting cycle, and 
budgetary governance. 

First the entry focuses on budgeting process 
and on budget document, and then a brief presen- 
tation of the relationships among financial man- 
agement, financial viability, and budgetary rules is 
highlighted. Afterwards, the main principles for a 
successful budgeting process and budgetary gov- 
ernance, then for sound financial management and 
budgeting, are pointed out. Finally, after some 
short references to reforms, austerity drift and 
the influence of consolidation on budgetary 
rules, conclusions are presented. 


Budgeting Process and the Budget 
Document 


As above mentioned, budgeting is a basic mana- 
gerial and political process, while the budget is a 
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document resulting from budgeting process. Both 
budgeting and budget are characterized by a sig- 
nificant level of complexity. 

In effect budgeting is a process endowed with 
different functions; actually, it has a political, a 
financial, and a managerial function. 

As Gray et al. (2002) point up, budgeting can 
be considered as related especially to how to dis- 
tribute resources among competing claims, a per- 
spective that suggests mainly an allocative aim of 
budgeting; alternatively it can be estimated as 
mainly concerned with revenue raising. Besides, 
budgeting is regarded both as an historical issue, 
since it takes place over time, and a dynamic issue, 
considering it 1s influenced by the changing inter- 
nal and external political environment. 

Moreover, budgeting is fundamental for plan- 
ning government operations and services. It forces 
elected officials and public managers to early con- 
sider changing conditions, potential problems, 
and possible solutions. Budgeting also helps to 
coordinate different policies and activities of inter- 
nal management, performed in different units of a 
public organization; it contributes to motivate 
managers to work hard to achieve budget goals; 
and, finally, it helps performance evaluation 
(of the whole organization, of an office, of a pol- 
icy, of a service, of managers or employees, etc.). 

Therefore, the budgeting process and the bud- 
get statement can be considered fundamental 
instruments for attracting, or on the other hand 
destroying, consensus of citizens and other stake- 
holders, since they define how financial resources 
will be distributed and afterwards used or allo- 
cated to several public policies purposes. 

Just as budgets serve planning, coordination, 
control, and motivation in the management of 
public policies, the budgetary process acts primar- 
ily as a mechanism for integrating differentiated 
interests into the regularities of the political pro- 
cess. As a consequence, budgeting is not only a 
process that seeks to insert economic efficiency in 
the political process but also a major mechanism 
for ensuring political efficiency by acting to 
resolve competing interests (Gray et al. 2002). 

The output of budgeting is a statement, the 
budget that sets out the results of the (political) 
decision-making process. In fact, as several 
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scholars (e.g., Wildavsky 1975) have recognized, 
the budget is a multipurpose document, while at 
the same time, the process of budgeting is a multi- 
functional activity in a political system. 

Moreover, the budget is an essential tool for 
internal and external accountability and commu- 
nication of results and outcomes. Therefore, the 
budgetary process and political commitment of 
public money allocation are central not only in 
terms of authorization/entitlement of the distribu- 
tion and use of public money among different 
projects, activities, and policies but also in terms 
of autonomy (both political and managerial). 
From the commitment issue derives the impor- 
tance of disclosure of financial results, perfor- 
mance, and accountability toward citizens and 
stakeholders in general (e.g., Wildavsky and 
Caiden 1997; Khan and Hildreth 2002). 

Thus, budget has been studied according to 
different scientific disciplines, e.g., political sci- 
ence, economics, management, and accounting, 
and according to different theoretical perspec- 
tives, e.g., management theory, public finance, 
budget theory, and new public financial manage- 
ment. In addition, the budget can be considered 
and evaluated according to a micro as well as to a 
macro perspective, since it can represent, on the 
one hand, the activities and policies undergone by 
a single government or public entity or, on the 
other hand, those of an aggregate of governments 
linked through some treaty — like in the case of the 
European Union. This is relevant considering not 
only administrative or managerial matters, but 
also budgetary constraints or targets, such as 
debt or deficit values. 


Financial Management, Financial 
Viability, and Budgetary Rules 


The economic activity of a government or differ- 
ent public sector entities generates money inflows 
or outflows measured so as to evaluate the public 
value they produce and in order to register the 
economic effect of the administration (financial 
management), assess the quality of the adminis- 
tration (financial reporting system), provide an 
“asset of information” useful for future good 
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administration (planning, programming, and 
budgeting system), and support “managerial 
responsibility systems” (management control 
and performance management) (e.g., Anessi- 
Pessina 2002). 

Budgeting has always been at the heart of the 
political process, and it may in fact be defined as 
the expression of politics itself, since it is in the 
budget that the questions of “who gets what, 
when, and how” are determined. As a result, the 
role of finance ministries (or of any public finance 
deputy) has a strategic position affecting the rela- 
tionships with other government’s departments 
and the processes through which these units oper- 
ate (Heclo and Wildavsky 1981). In effect, the 
budget shows how the resources to finance expen- 
ditures will be obtained: taxes, prices, and tariffs 
for the use of services or public items, funds trans- 
fers, revenues from the public assets, borrowing 
(or issuing bonds) or liability management, secu- 
ritization, and leasing. Therefore, if elected offi- 
cials want to reduce taxes, they need to clarify 
what spending they will do without it and how 
they will finance it. 

Then, public sector financial management 
involves decision-making so as public financial 
resources are raised and applied in the best way 
for the public services and interest; this decision- 
making involves the development of laws, orga- 
nizations, and systems to enhance sustainable, 
efficient, effective, and transparent management 
of public resources. At the basis of financial man- 
agement lies the core principle of financial viabil- 
ity or financial sustainability. In the long run, a 
government or public sector entity should be able 
to autonomously accomplish its outcomes and 
tasks through a balance between revenues and 
expenses, and it should benefit of appropriate 
liquidity, without depending on external (either 
public or private) financial funding. 

Budgetary rules are one of the main instru- 
ments used to control government financial via- 
bility at the supranational, national, or subnational 
levels. They are often known, especially in the 
public finance literature, as “fiscal rules” (Kopits 
and Symansky 1998), particularly when referring 
to supranational fiscal frameworks. They are 
based on some permanent constraints on the key 
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budgetary aggregates, such as the annual budget 
balance, expenditures, and borrowing. In addi- 
tion, budgetary rules usually provide specific indi- 
cations about monitoring, enforcing, and 
sanctioning if they are not accomplished. Even if 
budgetary rules often consist in numerical targets 
or ceilings for budgetary aggregates for a certain 
period (usually medium to long term), they differ 
from general fiscal targets set by governments on 
an annual basis for policy measures (e.g., Guarini 
2013). 

The balanced budget is a budgetary rule cru- 
cial for the financial control of a government’s 
(or public sector entity) financial viability. If the 
budget is not balanced, the government (or the 
entity, if allowed) risks to carry-over a deficit to 
the following fiscal years with the risk to determi- 
nate, in the long run, a financial distress and to 
undermine its financial viability. This rule in many 
countries has a constitutional rank, and it requires 
that the government cannot spend more than its 
revenues. The control of the balanced-budget 
rule is based on the budget balance (difference 
between revenue and expenditure), which evi- 
dently offers an indication of the financial sustain- 
ability of the existing level of government 
services (e.g., Wildavsky 1975). 


Principles for a Successful Budgeting 
Process and Budgetary Governance 


As OECD (2014) states, the budget is similar to a 
contract between citizens and state, showing how 
resources are raised and allocated for the delivery 
of public services. Therefore this document might 
be “clear, transparent, and credible,” since it must 
suggest trust and it must serve as a basis of 
accountability. 

Budget allocation decisions should be 
conducted in a deliberative, participatory, and 
transparent manner, involving elected officials, 
public managers, and, when possible, also other 
representatives of citizens of societal organiza- 
tions, and other stakeholders. The objective is 
not only to inform but also to collect some hints 
for expansion and/or better use of existing 
resources in order to improve effectiveness. 
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Therefore, the budget cycle is a quite long process 
involving in several phases/steps a significant 
number of people in charge of different policy 
areas or representing specific (personal, collec- 
tive, professional, etc.) interests. The bargaining 
process can be complex and time-consuming — 
Wildavsky and Caiden (1997) refer to budgets 
as “struggles for power” or “conflicting commit- 
ments.” It is anyway important that, while 
complying with national laws, there might be 
some stability in the budgetary decision-making 
process. 

In general, the basic steps in a standard budget 
preparation system are the following (Potter and 
Diamond 1999). The first is the determination of 
the economic framework for the budget year. This 
allows the budget department within the public 
entity or the Ministry of Finance in a government 
to determine the global level of expenditure that 
can be afforded, given expected revenues and the 
level of deficit that can be safely financed. In a few 
countries, such as in some EU member states, 
there are some fiscal rules in place that may limit 
total spending or recurrent spending (e.g., the 
“golden rule,” which is a guideline for the opera- 
tion of fiscal policy stating that over the economic 
cycle, the government will borrow only to invest 
and not to fund current spending). The second step 
should be the allocation of resources among 
offices/functions/policies, leaving room for 
reserves to be managed by the government finan- 
cial department. 

The third step is the preparation, by the budget 
general department, of a budget circular or budget 
draft to give instructions to different elected offi- 
cials/ministries about spending ceiling and how to 
prepare their estimates in a way that will be con- 
sistent with the general objectives of the govern- 
ment or the public sector entity. Afterwards, the 
budget general department should receive the 
proposals of spending (and revenues) from the 
different officials/ministries. Then, there are nego- 
tiations, usually at official and then bilateral or 
collective levels, leading finally to agreement. 
Finally, step six is the Cabinet of Ministries or of 
designated officials’ endorsement of the proposals 
for inclusion in the general budget that will go to 
council/parliament. 
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As OECD Senior Budget Officials highlight 
(2014), an effective budgetary process must take 
into accounts and weight the contributions of 
external stakeholders and of different actor that, 
as above reminded, can deeply contribute to bud- 
get construction (e.g., central budget authority, 
ministers, parliamentarians, public officials and 
other trusted advisers, civil society organizations 
and advocacy groups, and, increasingly, citizens 
themselves); in addition it transforms them into a 
set of proposals for action aiming to improve 
society. On the other hand, a sound budgeting 
system “engenders trust among citizens that gov- 
ernment, in the broad sense, is listening to their 
concerns, has a plan for achieving worthwhile 
objectives, and will use the available resources 
effectively, efficiently, and in a sustainable man- 
ner in doing so.” Therefore the expression “bud- 
getary governance” refers to the processes, laws, 
structures, and institutions in place for ensuring 
that the budgeting system meets these objectives 
in a sustainable, enduring manner. 

In addition OECD experts (2014) highlight 
that, since budget systems and procedures should 
be coordinated, coherent, and consistent across 
levels of government, the principles of budgetary 
governance are relevant and should be applied to 
all levels of government. Moreover, good 
budgeting is supported by, and in turn supports, 
the various pillars of modern public governance: 
integrity, openness, participation, accountability, 
and a strategic approach to planning and achiev- 
ing national objectives. Budgeting is thus an 
essential keystone in the architecture of trust 
between states and their citizens. 

Therefore according to OECD (2014), some 
principles of budgetary governance, that can be 
effective at international level without contrasting 
with budgeting practices determined across coun- 
tries in light of traditional, institutional, and cul- 
tural factors, are the following: 


1. Budgets should be managed within clear, 
credible, and predictable limits for fiscal 
policy. 

2. Budgets should be closely aligned with the 
medium-term strategic priorities of 
government. 
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3. The capital budgeting framework should be 
designed to meet national development needs 
in a cost-effective and coherent manner. 

4. Budget documents and data should be open, 
transparent, and accessible. 

5. Debate on budgetary choices should be inclu- 
sive, participative, and realistic. 

6. Budgets should present a comprehensive, 
accurate, and reliable account of the public 
finances. 

7. Budget execution should be actively planned, 
managed, and monitored. 

8. Performance, evaluation, and value for 
money should be integral to the budget 
process. 

9. Longer-term sustainability and other fiscal 
risks should be identified, assessed, and man- 
aged prudently. 

10. The integrity and quality of budgetary fore- 
casts, fiscal plans, and budgetary implemen- 
tation should be promoted through rigorous 
quality assurance including independent 
audit. 


Encoding best budget practices in law can 
guarantee to citizens and stakeholders that 
policymakers will follow these procedures every 
session. This is strictly connected with the 
accountability and transparency issues, i.e., with 
the necessity that decisions, together with their 
basis, results, and costs, are accessible, clear, and 
communicated to the wider community (World 
Bank 1998). 

Thus, on the one hand, accountability refers to 
the duty of an individual or organization to 
answer, to be responsible, and therefore to be 
accountable in some way about how they have 
conducted their activities and how they have used 
the resources made available. It is strictly 
connected with the liability concept, so with 
trust. As Bovens (2005) highlights, public 
accountability can be internal or external; vertical 
or horizontal; organizational, political, legal, 
administrative, or professional, and it can refer to 
a single individual or to an organization or a group 
of individuals. 

On the other hand, transparency broadly means 
to operate in a manner that makes decisions, rules, 
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and other information visible from outside. In 
fact, as Meier (2009) states summarizing litera- 
ture on transparency, “the general idea is that 
something is happening behind curtains and 
once these curtains are removed, everything is 
out in the open and can be scrutinized.” Therefore, 
translating this idea to budgeting, budget commu- 
nications should be clear, open, and available to 
all public officials, the general public, and the 
media, in order to offer to stakeholders all relevant 
issues and complete and accurate information. 

The principle of transparency must be 
respected at every stage of the budgetary cycle, 
from its establishment and implementation to the 
presentation of the accounts. One effect of this 
principle is that the budget, the amending budgets, 
the consolidated financial statements, and the 
financial management reports drawn up by each 
institution are in general all published. 

Thus transparency and accountability are 
strictly related: budget transparency is an essential 
requisite for ensuring political accountability. 
Elected politicians and public officials have an 
accountability duty: to explain their use of 
resources to the public. The framework for bud- 
getary accountability usually includes a combina- 
tion of political, legal, and administrative 
mechanisms which vary from country to country. 
To sum up, transparency and accountability 
require those decisions, together with their basis, 
and the results and the costs are accessible, clear, 
and communicated to the wider community. 


Principles for Sound Financial 
Management and Budgeting 


According to the Virtual Centre of Knowledge on 
Europe (Centre Virtuel de la Connaissance sur 
l’Europe — CVCE 2016), the principle of sound 
financial management requires to use budget 
appropriations in accordance with the principles 
of economy, efficiency, and effectiveness. The 
principle of economy requires that the resources 
used by the institution for the pursuit of its activ- 
ities or the delivery of public services are available 
in due time, in appropriate quantity and quality 
and at the best price. The principle of efficiency is 
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concerned with the optimum relationship or ratio 
between resources employed and results 
achieved. The principle of effectiveness is 
concerned with accomplishing the specific objec- 
tives established and achieving the intended 
results or outcomes. 

The application of the principle of sound finan- 
cial management is based on the definition of 
specific objectives that are measurable, achiev- 
able, relevant, and timed for all sectors of activity. 
The fulfillment of these objectives is monitored 
by performance indicators in order to move 
from resource-led management to result-led 
management. 

It is widely accepted (e.g., CVCE, 2016; Potter 
and Diamond 1999; World Bank 1998) that the 
main budgetary principles supporting sound 
budgeting and financial management, together 
with transparency and accountability presented 
in the previous session, are unity and budget 
accuracy, universality, comprehensiveness and 
discipline, realism, annuity, and specification, 
plus the principles of equilibrium and the princi- 
ple of unit of account. 

The principles of unity and budget accuracy 
mean that, for every financial year, all revenues 
and expenditures of a government or entity must 
be entered in a single document: the budget. It 
needs to be completed in a precise and accurate 
way according to the specific indications and rules 
of each country’s legislation and budgeting sys- 
tem without, for instance, register expenditures 
not authorized. 

The principle of universality means that the 
budget must embrace all revenues and all expen- 
ditures of the entity or government; the budget 
must be all-embracing or all-inclusiveness. There- 
fore all resources should be directed to a common 
fund and to be allocated and used for expenditures 
according to the current priorities of the 
government. 

This is strictly connected to the comprehen- 
siveness and discipline principles: the annual bud- 
get process is the only mechanism available, at 
least between elections, to guide decision-making 
and to allocate resources among policies. There- 
fore comprehensiveness requires a_ holistic 
approach to identifying problems, understanding 
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all the links among them, evaluating possible 
impediments to performance, and then finding 
the most appropriate solutions. The discipline 
principle, coupled with economy, also implies 
that the budget should absorb only the resources 
necessary to implement government policies. 

In addition, realism is necessary: the budget 
should be based on a realistic macroeconomic 
framework and on reasonable revenues and 
expenses projections. At the same time, costing 
of policies and programs need to be clearly deter- 
mined and spending priorities established and 
agreed during the budget process. 

The principle of annuity, which is designed to 
make it easier for the budgetary authority to mon- 
itor the executive body’s activities, requires that 
all budgetary operations to relate to one financial 
year. Revenues and expenditures are estimated for 
each financial year; they are authorized and exe- 
cuted for one financial year. 

Under the principle of specification, each 
appropriation must have a specific intended use, 
and it must be allocated for an explicit purpose in 
order to prevent any confusion in authorization or 
in implementation phases. The principle of spec- 
ification also requires a budgetary nomenclature 
covering all revenues and expenditures. 

Lastly, the principle of equilibrium refers to 
balanced budget including the same amount of 
revenue and expenditure; on the other hand, it is 
necessary to remember that budgets are expressed 
in units of account that usually coincide with 
national currencies. 

In addition, according to World Bank (1998), 
some more principles of sound budgeting and 
financial management could be, together with 
comprehensiveness and discipline (plus transpar- 
ency and accountability), the principles of legiti- 
macy, flexibility, predictability, contestability, 
honesty, and information. 

Legitimacy means that decision-makers and 
their resolutions, during the budget process and 
formulation, should fit with the aims and policies 
of the government or public sector entity. Flexi- 
bility 1s linked to the idea of “pushing decisions to 
the point where all relevant information is avail- 
able.” In addition, predictability — 1.e., stability in 
macro and strategic policy and funding of existing 
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policy — are important for efficient and effective 
implementation of policies and programs. This 
involves attention to the balance between the 
short and the long run, and it requires to ensure 
the timely flow of funds to programs and projects. 
This requires a medium-term approach to the 
adjustment of budgetary imbalances, program 
development, and evaluation. Contestability in 
policy development and service provision is then 
necessary for greater predictability, as it ensures 
that existing policy is subject to review and eval- 
uation. Also honesty denotes a budget derived 
from neutral and not too optimistic projections 
of both revenue and expenditure. Sources of bias 
can be both technical and political. It is related to 
the principle of information, since it underpins 
honesty and sound decision-making. In effect 
accurate and timely information on costs, outputs, 
and outcomes is essential (World Bank 1998). 


Reforms, Austerity Drift, 
and Consolidation 


As above mentioned, financial management has 
been central in public sector reforms in most 
countries worldwide in the last three or four 
decades, and it has been particularly critical in 
the last few years. In fact, financial and economic 
crises, taxation shocks, and the increased require- 
ment of public services suggested the improve- 
ment or enhancement of financial management 
principles, techniques, and instruments. The gen- 
eral tendency is to privilege austerity initiatives 
and instruments and principles oriented in this 
direction as addressed in literature on austerity 
and cutback management (e.g., Pandey 2010; 
Pollitt 2011; Cepiku and Bonomi Savignon 
2012; Overmans and Noordegraaf 2014). 
Another important trend diffused on the last 
years is consolidation. Budgetary consolidation is 
based on the unification or harmonization of differ- 
ent budgetary systems, in order to increase coordi- 
nation among different governmental levels or 
public sector entities, through the application of 
some rules and schemes. It is also seen as a way to 
increase efficiency, effectiveness, and performance 
of the public sector (e.g., von Hagen et al. 2002). 
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Nevertheless some debate about the possible 
fallacy on economic growth of austerity measures 
based on fiscal consolidation has recently emerged 
(e.g. IMF 2010; Ball et al. 2011; Wren-Lewis 2011). 


Conclusion 


Along this entry, it comes clear that the budget and 
the budgeting process are widely explored topics, 
since they have been studied and analyzed by 
different academic disciplines through several 
theoretical perspectives. 

Besides, they have been influenced by different 
elements of socioeconomical or cultural 
backgrounds. 

There can be different budgetary rules and 
constraints concerning different public sector 
entities or diverse countries, and different 
budgeting techniques can be adopted according 
to specific contingencies. Moreover, in different 
settings, the budget may perform a range of func- 
tions for resource planning and control. 

But budgetary principles, as basic pillars 
underlying the preparation, execution, and analy- 
sis of the budget of any government or public 
sector entity, have general value and can be 
applied overall, regardless the circumstances, 
which is why it is very important to understand 
their content, utility, and use. 
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Introduction 


The word austerity emerged in Great Britain dur- 
ing World War II to characterize “a policy of 
deficit-cutting, which by definition requires 
lower spending, higher taxes, or both.” It has 
now become almost a synonym for the fiscal 
consolidation efforts undertaken by many coun- 
tries as a result of the 2008 financial crisis. Does 
austerity also requires budgeting — the managing 
of public resources for a given set of policy 
objectives — to be austere? Its etymology sug- 
gests severity, simplicity, frugality, and disci- 
pline, entailing an idea of responsibility. But are 
not these also the characteristics of good 
budgeting, regardless of the circumstances and 
of the policies and objectives governments 
intend to pursue? 

This entry argues that the austerity and 
good budgeting are two sides of the same 
coin. Poor budgeting, while not one of the 
root causes of the crisis, amplified its effects, 
as governments were repeatedly caught by 
surprise by sizeable undetected and contingent 
liabilities often generated beyond the tradi- 
tional perimeter of central government bud- 
gets. Further, because of poor budgeting, 
policies developed in response to the financial 
crisis relied excessively on across-the-board 
spending cuts, since proper tools for 
re-prioritization and performance evaluation 
were either absent or, barring very few excep- 
tions, very poorly developed and not fully 
integrated with the budgeting process. 

After defining the key features of good 
budgeting as a result of the last two decades’ 
innovations, this entry analyzes how budgeting 
fell short of those standards. Prior to the crisis, 
budgeting had remained essentially focused on 
the central government and not on entities and 
transactions outside its perimeter that were often 
at the origin of fiscal problems; kept ignoring the 
medium-to-long-term implications of today’s fis- 
cal policy decisions; and continued to rely on 
inadequate information because of outdated 
accounting and reporting systems. The entry 
then discusses the policy implications of these 
weaknesses and how these are being addressed 
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by a renewed international agenda aimed at 
revamping fiscal transparency and budget 
governance. 


What Constitutes “Good Budgeting”? 


The definition of budgeting has evolved over the 
last 60 years. In essence, budgeting remains at its 
core a set of processes and procedures that relate 
the expenditure of funds to the accomplishment of 
planned objectives (Schick 2013) or “attempts to 
allocate financial resources through political pro- 
cesses to serve different human purposes,” to use 
Wildavsky’s 1975 words (Wildavsky 1975). 
These relatively simple definitions though hide a 
complexity and multidimensionality that need to 
be disentangled to understand its various phases, 
components, key functions, and actors. Moreover, 
the focus of budgeting has shifted from central 
and local administrations to encompass all public 
resources under a public financial management 
umbrella. Its coverage has thus expanded from 
the narrowly defined central government budget 
to all levels of government and the broader 
public sector, including state enterprises and 
public-private partnerships or PPPs (Cangiano 
et al. 2013). 

That said, public financial management 
remains anchored to the annual budget calendar 
and processes articulated along in its four canon- 
ical phases — formulation and preparation, 
approval, execution, and evaluation or validation. 
Regardless of the political context, it involves a 
large number of institutions and actors: the exec- 
utive and the legislature branches; central fiscal 
agencies — typically ministries of finances and/or 
treasuries, but also planning or development min- 
istries and revenue administrations — and increas- 
ingly independent fiscal agencies such as fiscal 
councils; audit institutions; and, in varying 
degrees, civil society. It is thus a complex, inher- 
ently political, and interdisciplinary set of contex- 
tual processes, rules, and procedures that requires 
a 360-degree view of its ultimate purposes and 
objectives, each of which should not be seen in 
isolation. The reasons why many reforms remain 
to be fully absorbed and implemented is that fiscal 
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institutions and actors still maintain a silo, if not 
adversarial, mentality — ministries of finance and 
treasuries versus sectoral ministries; central ver- 
sus decentralized institutions; accountants versus 
economists; budgeteers versus statisticians; polit- 
ical scientist versus management gurus. 

The key objectives of public financial 
management — maintaining a sustainable fiscal 
position or aggregate fiscal discipline, an efficient 
allocation of resources, and an effective delivery 
of public goods and services — have long been 
established in the literature (as recalled in 
Cangiano et al. 2013 and Andrews et al. 2014). 
They follow closely Musgrave’s objectives of fis- 
cal policy as stated in his path breaking volume 
The Theory of Public Finance (Musgrave 1959): 
macroeconomic stabilization, resource allocation, 
and income redistribution. 

The last two decades have seen a set of inno- 
vations that have attempted to crystallize good 
budgeting so as to achieve the above objectives. 
These innovations have included, among others, 
new legal frameworks to promote fiscal responsi- 
bility, often accompanied or complemented by 
fiscal rules and top-down budgeting, medium- 
term budget frameworks, independent fiscal agen- 
cies and councils, new fiscal risk management 
techniques; performance budgeting; and accrual 
accounting and reporting . These innovations 
(also discussed, among others, in Cangiano 
et al. 2013 and Andrews et al. 2014) have been 
introduced on the top of more traditional set of 
systems, processes, and rules to counter the well- 
documented deficit bias inherent in the political 
process on the one hand,’ while emphasizing effi- 
ciency and effectiveness in the delivery of public 
goods and services on the other. 

However, it is being argued that in the decade 
preceding the 2008 financial crisis, the dominant 
themes of (more often than not failed) reforms 
were on efficiency and effectiveness in spite of 


'The deficit (and debt) bias has been analyzed and 
explained in the literature as a common pool resource 
problem (Weingast et al. 1981); prisoners’ dilemma 
(Hallerberg and von Hagen 1997); time inconsistency; 
and principal-agent relationships (Kydland and Prescott 
1977). 
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the spreading of fiscal responsibility legislation 
often associated with numerical fiscal targets or 
fiscal rules (Robinson 2016). More importantly, 
reforms did not consider public financial manage- 
ment as an integrated framework so that the pen- 
dulum kept swinging between emphasis on fiscal 
discipline and service delivery. Only in the years 
immediately preceding the financial crisis there 
has been an increasing awareness that without 
sustainable public finances, the effectiveness and 
efficiency risked becoming secondary objectives. 
Nevertheless, while available long-term sustain- 
ability tools, such as the debt sustainability 
analysis (DSA), and implications of aging 
population on social security and health systems, 
had been further developed and refined, their 
liabilities — actual or contingent — were never 
reflected in budget documents. Partly as a result, 
the opportunity for strengthening fiscal positions 
in good times was lost. 

The financial and economic crisis has proved 
to be quite a test for those innovations and public 
financial management in general. It has revealed 
how many reforms were far from being well 
entrenched. For instance, expenditure control 
mechanisms turned out to be weaker in practice 
than expected as some countries in financial dis- 
tress saw expenditure arrears increase very rap- 
idly. Even among advanced economies, 
government’s understanding of their current fiscal 
position was inadequate, as shown by the emer- 
gence of previously unrecorded deficits and debts 
and the crystallization of large, mainly implicit, 
government liabilities to the financial sector, as 
discussed in the following sections. 

In light of the above, what are then the key 
characteristics of good budgeting? 


e First, good budgeting — much as good 
decision-making — requires good quality infor- 
mation. Public availability of clear, reliable, 
frequent, timely, and relevant information on 
past, current, and future fiscal developments 1s 
a condicio sine qua non to assess governments’ 
capacity to meet their stated objectives and 
goals in an efficient and effective manner. But 
today’s quality leaves much to be desired in 
spite of the considerable progress registered 
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over the last decade (Blondy et al. 2013) both 
in terms of coverage of entities and types of 
transactions. Reporting standards have been 
lagging behind the rising complexity of gov- 
ernments’ operations. 

e Second, without good information the capacity 
to analyze the true underlying fiscal policy and 
its dynamics becomes a challenge. Information 
is thus essential to analyze the status quo, 
understand what led to it, and how it may 
evolve — in other words, the baseline — to 
devise and implement the appropriate policies 
that satisfy the stabilization, efficiency, and 
effectiveness objectives. 

e Third, only a top-down perspective of the bud- 
get can ensure that the macroeconomic con- 
straints are duly respected so that stabilization 
and long-term sustainability are re-established 
where needed and maintained. Without such a 
perspective, efficiency and effectiveness 
aspects risk being swept away as seen in most 
crisis situations. 

e Fourth, key to devise on appropriate policy 
response is the capacity to assess the impact 
on the medium to long term of today’s policy 
decisions on the populations at large, including 
their distributional and environmental aspects. 

e Fifth, without intruding into the lively, yet at 
times arid, debate on sequencing of public 
financial management reforms, financial com- 
pliance remains the core of any good budgeting 
system so that policies can be executed as 
planned. Realistic and credible budgets need 
to be executed as approved and planned, yet 
able to adapt to emerging realities by seeking 
regulated amendments to both plans and exe- 
cutions. Victory may have been declared too 
quickly on the traditional expenditure control 
mechanism as well as on internal and external 
audit functions. 

e Finally, accountability must be exercised at all 
levels via the constitutionally protected inde- 
pendence of audit and statistical institutions, a 
vibrant dialogue within the society, and public 
participation in the budget process. 


As discussed in the following section, with a 
few notable exceptions, most of the countries 
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affected by the 2008 financial and economic crisis 
had public financial management systems that did 
not reflect the above characteristics. But in most 
cases, even if they did, they turned out not to be as 
robust as expected, thus complicating an already 
difficult situation. 


Why Budgets Failed to Be “Austere” 
When the Crisis Hit? 


Between 2007 and 2013, OECD countries saw 
their overall gross public debt to GDP ratio 
increased from 80% to 118% (OECD 2015). 
This deterioration was particularly stark in coun- 
tries more directly affected by the financial crisis: 
Ireland’s debt ratio increased by 109 percentage 
points; Greece, Iceland, Portugal, and Spain saw 
increases between 60% and 70%. While the bulk 
of this deterioration was due to a generalized 
falling output as measured by the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) and the need to sustain the econ- 
omy and in particular financial sector institutions, 
other factors were at play. 

Most importantly, many governments failed to 
have a clear understanding of their underlying fiscal 
position. With the benefit of hindsight, this largely 
reflected revisions in general government deficit 
and debt prior to the crisis; further revisions due to 
the inclusion of hidden or implicit obligations to 
public corporations, PPPs, and other public entities 
that were previously outside the general govern- 
ment perimeter; and cash-to-accrual accounting 
adjustments to capture arrears and other net pay- 
ables that were not captured by budget reporting 
systems mainly based on cash accounting. 

Table 1, which is reproduced from a report 
prepared by the International Monetary Fund in 
the aftermath of the financial crisis IMF 2012), is 
an attempt at disentangling the largest ten unex- 
pected increases in general government gross 
debt. As shown in the Table, in these economies 
the overall debt-to-GDP ratio increased by more 
than 26 percentage points. More in detail: 26.4% 
of the GDP. 


e Six percentage points of the increase was 
due to incomplete information about the 
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government’s underlying fiscal position. Hid- 
den or implicit obligations to public corpora- 
tions and PPPs generated outside the general 
government perimeter came back onto the gov- 
ernment finances as the crisis struck in Greece, 
Germany, Iceland, Portugal, and the USA. 
Moreover, in a number of countries, not only 
those more directly hit by the crisis such as 
Greece and Portugal but also Italy and Spain, 
governments’ cash-based budgeting, account- 
ing, and reporting systems failed to control 
expenditure commitments, resulting in an 
accumulation of payment arrears. 

e Almost ten percentage points of the increase 
reflected an underestimation of the likelihood 
and scale of shocks to the government’s fiscal 
position. The unexpected fall in GDP was the 
most important factor, followed by the financial 
support that a number of countries (e.g., Ger- 
many, Iceland, the Netherlands, and the UK) 
had to provide to troubled financial institutions. 

e Slightly less than five percentage points was 
attributable to discretionary policy measures 
introduced in the wake of the crisis. Their net 
impact varied across countries depending on 
whether their overall aim was to stimulate the 
economy (France, Germany, Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, Spain, the UK, and the USA) or consol- 
idate the fiscal position (Greece, Iceland, and 
Ireland). 

e The remaining six percentage points of the 
increase was due to the interactions of the 
above as well as other factors. 


The above finding found a stark confirmation 
in the Fiscal Transparency Evaluation carried out 
by the IMF for Portugal in 2014 (IMF 2014a). In 
addition to a deterioration of the underlying defi- 
cits, debt increased rapidly as a result of the inclu- 
sion of liabilities that were previously excluded 
from the general government under the European 
System of National and Regional Accounts — 1995 
(ESA 95) framework, as illustrated by Fig. 1. 
Whereas half of the recorded increased in the 
general government debt from the initially 
reported 76% of GDP in 2009 to an estimated 
130% of GDP in 2014 was the result of nominal 
deficits and unfavorable debt dynamics, the 
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Budgeting and Austerity, Fig. 1 Portugal Debt 
Decomposition, 2001-2014 (Source: WEO Database, 
except for 2014, 12th review staff report, Banco de 


rest was due to reclassifications of entities that 
were previously outside of the general 
government — mainly state-owned rail and trans- 
portation companies; operations related to PPPs 
whereby most of the financing and associated 
risks were initially borne by the private sector; 
and interventions to sustain financial institutions. 
Moreover, at the time of the publication of the 
IMF report, there was a further 12% of GDP 
worth of public corporation debt that remained 
outside the general government perimeter. Finally, 
expenditure arrears, largely from outside the cen- 
tral government budget, add a further one percent- 
age point to debt, down from 2% in 2010, but are 
not included in the Maastricht debt definition. 

Finally, even lacking a medium to long-term 
orientation, budget forecast were not very reliable 
even before the crisis developed as shown by 
Fig. 2. Fiscal as well as macroeconomic forecasts 
were either excessively conservative, as was the 
case in Iceland, or optimistic, as was the experi- 
ence in Greece and Portugal. 

In light of the above-recalled key characteris- 
tics of a good public financial management sys- 
tem, it is therefore not surprising that although not 
being the root cause of the crisis, budget systems 
acted as an amplifier. They failed in all countries, 
even in those like the UK with quite sophisticated 


Portugal Eurostat EDP supplementary table, Annual SEE 
reports (DGTF), PAEF Arrears monitoring table) 


systems, on at least one of the characteristics 
identified in the preceding section. 

The common shortfalls were failure to identify 
the true underlying fiscal position, reflecting 
insufficient coverage of entities and transactions 
compounded by inadequate, at least in most cases, 
accounting and reporting frameworks. These were 
followed by an insufficient attention to medium- 
to-long-term impact of policy decisions, as 
medium-term budgetary framework remained 
more of paper exercise without being fully inte- 
grated in the budgeting processes, thus failing to 
impart a true top-down view to the budget. 
Finally, financial compliance, while formally in 
place, started to leak as the pressure built up. More 
in detail: 


e Inadequate coverage of entities and transac- 
tions. Although fiscal policies were increas- 
ingly set with regard to the general 
government, particularly in the European con- 
text, budget documents — not necessarily the 
appropriation structure — continued to be 
focused on the narrowly defined central admin- 
istration. But many problems emerged at sub- 
national levels and with nonfinancial and 
financial enterprises owned or controlled by 
the government and its subnational layers. 
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Average Difference Between Actual and Planned General Goverment Expenditure for Forecasts 
Made in Previous Year, 
1998-2007 
(In percent of expenditure) 1/ 
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Budgeting and Austerity, Fig.2 Actual versus Planned 
Expenditure Outcomes, 1998—2007 (Sources: EU Coun- 
tries: Stability and Convergence Programmes, Australia, 
Canada, Iceland, Japan, New Zealand: Year end budget 
documents, for non-EU Countries, central government fig- 
ures were substituted for general government figures. 
1/Countries which are discussed in this chapter but 


Lack of coordination between central and sub- 
national governments and between govern- 
ment and entities owned and controlled 
outside budgetary appropriation had generated 
a degree of fragmentation that cut across all the 
canonical budget phases — formulation and 
preparation, execution, and validation — as var- 
ious levels of governments followed different 
formulation processes, were subject to differ- 
ent accounting bases and reporting require- 
ments, and were set according to many 
different governance arrangements often 
with the purpose of obfuscating to main 
shareholder — the sovereign government — 
their modus operandi and objectives. 

e Outdated accounting and reporting frame- 
works. In spite of the progress seen in the last 
15-20 years with the emergence of the revised 
System of National Accounts -2008 
(SNA-2008) and the European System of 


excluded from Fig. 1 include Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Poland Slovakia, and Turkey, as there were 4 years of data 
or fewer for these. This sample has been classified 
according to the stringency of multi-year planning which 
each country was implementing in 2007, expect for Fin- 
land, which changed its MTEF in 2003) 


National and Regional Accounts — 2010 
(ESA-2010) frameworks, the Government 
Financial Statistics Manual (GFSM) and the 
International Public Sector Accounting Stan- 
dards (IPSAS), and of the fact that macro fiscal 
objectives were increasingly set in national 
accounts terms at the general government 
level, as discussed above, countries continued 
to formulate, account for, and report their bud- 
get and fiscal plans on a cash basis. This failed 
to detect underlying phenomena like the accu- 
mulation of overdue liabilities but also failed to 
uncover large — and often implicit — liabilities 
related to public enterprises, social security 
systems, and large investment projects funded 
in partnership with the private sector (Blondy 
et al. 2013). 

e Lack of a baseline scenario and of a true 
top-down perspective. As noted, countries did 
not possess good information on their 
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underlying fiscal position and dynamics nor 
had a strict top-down approach to budgeting. 
In spite of the proliferation of numerical fiscal 
rules, the lack of these two instruments made 
most of these rules nonbinding indicative 
objectives that were easily bypassed. In 
Europe, many countries, including large econ- 
omies such as Germany and France, failed to 
meet the 3% deficit limit of the Maastricht 
Treaty numerous times. Figure 3 shows the 
comparison between planned fiscal balances 
as presented in the respective in Stability Pro- 
grams and the outturn for Greece, Portugal, 
Ireland, and Spain.* The point is illustrated by 
the cases of Greece and Portugal by showing 
the objectives for the fiscal balance stated in 
annual updates of the Stability Program and the 
actual values. As the figure shows, the actual 
balances fell systematically short to the 
planned objectives, which ended up being 
repeatedly postponed. This state of affairs 
was compounded by an optimistic bias in the 
underlying macro forecasts (e.g., GDP growth) 
and key fiscal drivers. In the case of Spain and 
Ireland, albeit those countries had a number of 
years were fiscal balance outturn were better 
than planned, they failed to take into consider- 
ation the full costs of rescuing their financial 
systems. 

e Short-termism. Although plans were increas- 
ingly formulated with medium-term objec- 
tives, but with the above discussed 
limitations, budgets remained exclusively 
focused on the 1-year ahead period. Medium- 
term objectives were not binding and largely 
ignored in re-setting budgets and targets in the 
following years. 

e Poor expenditure control mechanisms. Even 
a poorly conceived plan has to be delivered as 
approved. This turned out to be a challenge as 
traditional expenditure controls, budget 
release procedures, and cash/debt manage- 
ment operations came under pressure and 


The differences between planned and actual balances also 
reflect changes in the general government perimeter that 
has been changing over time. 
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reveled another layers of fragmentation.” 
Compounded by increasingly inadequate 
accounting and reporting frameworks, 
budget execution mechanisms led to the 
emergence of expenditure arrears, often 
undertaken until they reached egregious 
dimensions such as in Greece and Portugal 
but also in Italy. This phenomenon was not 
limited to countries affected more directly by 
the crisis but was a much wider phenomenon 
(Flynn and Pessoa 2014). As countries under 
severe liquidity constraints struggled with 
placing their debt instruments, large amount 
of liquidity were left idle at large opportunity 
costs within the banking system by sub- 
national levels of government, social security 
institutions, and various extra budgetary 
agencies and funds. 


On top of the above, countries did not have at 
their disposal tools to reprioritize spending in 
spite of the considerable efforts and large amount 
of information generated in the decade preceding 
the crisis (Curristine and Flynn 2013). Most bud- 
get systems failed to reflect performance-based 
information in their decision-making process 
(Robinson 2015). Routine review of spending 
programs and activities had very rarely become 
an integral part of the annual budget process, 
with the notable exceptions of Australia and the 
UK. Ad hoc mechanisms and processes pre- 
vailed thus failing to create much needed fiscal 
space or to reduce debt ratios and reducing even 
further the policy options available to not only 
the countries more severely affected by the finan- 
cial crisis but also to the international financial 
institutions that provided financial support and 
help design consolidation measures, as discussed 
in the following section. 


*It may be worth mentioning that budgets experienced 
symmetrical difficulties in the early phase of the 2008 crisis 
when countries such as the USA decided to expand their 
fiscal stance. Excessively rigid budget procedures impeded 
the USA to spend quickly many of the initiatives identified 
under the Troubled Asset Relief Program (TARP) and the 
Recovery Act, as described in Geithner (2014). 
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Some Policy Considerations 


As discussed in the above sections, many coun- 
tries entered their “austerity” phase with 
ill-equipped budget systems. As a result, coun- 
tries that were eventually more directly hit by the 
crisis had run pro-cyclical policies in the preced- 
ing years. Five of the OECD’s seven largest 
economies — the exceptions being Canada and 
Germany — had been running very high deficits 
before the crisis in 2007, as reported by the 
OECD itself (2015). One explanation is that 
political economy arguments and mispricing of 
risk by a drastic convergence in interest rates on 
sovereign debt had provided the incentives for 
pursuing a pro-cyclical fiscal stance. But these 
policies were also favored by the fact that 
because of ill-equipped budgetary systems — as 
argued on the preceding section — countries mis- 
read their true underlying fiscal positions. Short- 
termism and over optimism compounded this 
problem. 

The public reporting systems failed to consider 
past and future responsibilities assumed by gov- 
ernments. The incomplete coverage of the 
reporting systems led to the fragmentation of the 
process as the assumption of commitments was 
shifted onto entities, such as state-owned enter- 
prises, outside the general government perimeter. 
With the crisis deepened, such entities could not 
serve their commitments due to the fall in their 
revenue and had to revert to budget support. 
Moreover, because of an under appreciation of 
risks a large portion of the implicit liabilities 
such as guarantees issued in favor of to the private 
sector and other entities were called and added to 
the public debt. 

This state of affairs had consequences on the 
way countries analyzed and perceived their fiscal 
situation and on the policies they devised to 
address such situation. A full discussion of the 
policy consequences of this course of action is 
well beyond the scope of this entry, but two 
aspects may require some discussion as they are 
more directly linked with budgeting. The first one 
is the (re)discovery of the macro stabilization 
functions of fiscal policy as a prerequisite to allo- 
cative efficiency and income redistribution. The 
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second one 1s the definition of fiscal space and the 
use of public debt — properly defined — as ultimate 
buffer. 

Financial markets were also surprised by the 
real indebtedness and by the difficulties of some 
governments. The situation raised doubts to the 
capacity of governments to serve their financial 
commitments, leading markets to react in a sharp 
and scathing way. In consequence, countries 
rediscovered dramatically the role of market dis- 
cipline via widening interest rate premia on their 
sovereign instruments. Starting with Greece, and 
then Ireland and Portugal but also Spain and Italy, 
markets priced their default probability as spread 
vis-a-vis German debt instruments. Interestingly 
enough, such spreads all of a sudden also seemed 
to reflect the opacity of past and present fiscal 
information, as illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5, 
which although well known until the crisis hit, 
had not had any particular effect on the spreads. 
Countries thus saw their cost of borrowing 
increase sharply as revenue collection collapsed, 
de facto preventing them from borrowing on inter- 
national markets. The most glaring cases were 
Greece, Ireland, and Portugal that has to rely on 
financial support — and the associated 
conditionality — of the European Commission, 
the European central bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Reducing the deficit by adopting “austerity” 
measures became thus the mantra. The general 
consensus and market perception were that with- 
out regaining control of public finances, the 
access to financial markets would not be 
reestablished. But because of the noted weak- 
nesses in their budgetary systems, countries did 
not have that many options, even considering the 
time dimension. They had thus to rely on expen- 
diture consolidation measures. Further, this 
approach was also deemed more appropriate to 
address the deficit bias that had generated a 
pro-cyclical stance prior to the crisis by attacking 
the very source of the problem. Moreover, the 
time dimension was crucial and revenue measures 
were largely used as a stop-gap device to bring 
public finances under control while allowing more 
structural measures on the expenditure side to be 
designed and approved. 
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Budgeting and Austerity, Fig. 4 Spreads of 10-years Treasury bonds vis-a-vis German (Source: Bloomberg) 


Poor budgeting led these countries to follow 
pro-cyclical policies, both in times of plenty and 
in times of crisis. In the first case, poor budgetary 
systems did not revealed how prodigal the policy 
was. In the second case, a pro-cyclical policy had 
to be followed to regain control of the fiscal 
variables. Accordingly, poor budgeting exacer- 
bates the cyclical effects and the impact of the 
crisis. 

Regaining control over public finances 
reverted the emphasis that had been attached by 
many OECD countries to reform their budgetary 
systems in the decade prior to the crisis with a 
view to enhance the service delivery aspects. 
While still important, overarching macroeco- 
nomic stabilization objectives had taken a back 
seat, although the period also saw the develop- 
ment of top-down budgeting, fiscal responsibility 
legislation and fiscal rules, and medium-term 
budgetary frameworks. But the emphasis on 
performance in service delivery or value-for- 
money in the need fell short of expectations; 
countries found themselves without appropriate 
prioritization tools when the time came to reduce 
spending with the result that blunt across-the- 
board expenditure cuts were one of the few viable 
options in the immediate needs (Raudla and Savi 


2015). As budgeting in the end revolves around a 
relatively small amount — typically 5—10% at most 
— reducing spending turned out to be more com- 
plex and time consuming than initially thought. It 
also faced constitutional challenges, as was the 
case in Portugal where the government tried to 
implement across-the-board cuts on public wages 
and pensions paid by the public sector, which 
were considered unconstitutional by the Constitu- 
tional Court.* 

With the recognition that macro stabilization 
was a prerequisite to fiscal policies’ allocative and 
effectiveness functions, very few countries could 
rely on prioritization mechanisms based on per- 
formance information. The first reason is that the 
use of performance information, if available and 
usable, to decide where and how to cut expendi- 
ture requires a political compromise that in turn 
needs lengthy discussions and negotiations. As 
most countries had relied on incrementalism, this 
triggered soul searching debate on the very role of 


“As noted, similar considerations applied in the cases, such 
as the USA and the UK, where the initial reactions to the 
crisis was to expand the fiscal policy stance by increasing 
spending, as described by the former US Secretary to the 
Treasury (Geithner 2014). 
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Budgeting and Austerity, Fig. 5 Average Annual 
Impact of “Fiscal Gimmicks and One-off Measures” in 
Europe (1993—2003; Percent of GDP), and relationship to 


the state within an economy and relative respon- 
sibilities across layers of government. In most 
situations, there was simply no time for such 
debate. A second reason is that, in a crisis situa- 
tion, the needed spending cut is sizable and 
across the board cuts are seemed more feasible 
and perceived as fairer. An exception to this 1s the 
case of the UK, where the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a speech in June 2010, 
highlighted the need to cut expenditure by £ 
32 billion per year by 2014-2015 relying on 
performance information. 


1993-2003 


CDS Spreads in January 2011 (Source: Koen and van den 
Noord (2005) and Bloomberg) 


Regaining control on public finances by 
acknowledging the true costs of carrying out 
ongoing policies and reflecting the implications 
of today’s policy decision on future generations 
has helped consolidation measures while 
regaining access to borrowing. The redefinition 
of fiscal space became thus crucial so that along 
with deficit reduction there could be use of bor- 
rowing as a natural buffer against unfavorable 
future developments. To avoid past mistakes, 
however, budgetary systems will have be to be 
upgraded so as to become austere. 
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How Can Budgeting Become Austere 
Again 


After re-establishing the access to financial mar- 
kets, countries most affected by the financial crisis 
have yet to put their public finances on a sustain- 
able long-term path. This requires sound and 
affordable policies; a better institutional gover- 
nance for the public sector; and different organi- 
zation and management of government sector. 

First, countries need to design fiscal policies in 
line with their needs and compatible with the 
resources available in a long-term perspective. 
This point is crucial. No matter how strong the 
budgetary frameworks, countries are bound to 
face problems if a sufficiently long view of the 
implications of their policy does not become stan- 
dard practice. 

The second element is an institutional gover- 
nance of the public sector. An adequate gover- 
nance implies the reinforcement of the top-down 
structure and lining up the incentives of the bud- 
getary managers with the objectives defined at the 
center by the government. This implies account- 
ability at all levels and across all public entities 
and requires disclosing information on their 
activities in a transparent manner and to accept 
responsibility for the results achieved. Hence, 
accountability cannot exist without a proper and 
transparent accounting and financial information. 
Providing transparent information should not, 
however, be confused with disclosing large 
amounts of data. To be transparent, the informa- 
tion needs to be concise, appropriate, truthful, 
and useful and be released in a way that can be 
properly understood and interpreted. This may 
require differentiated documents so that both the 
public at large, by way of citizens’ guides, 
and the initiated professionals that rely on 
detailed and highly technical financial statements 
drawn up on the basis of internationally accepted 
accounting standards can be satisfied. This 
means that the information presentation should 
be adapted to the public. 

The third element links the definition of poli- 
cies with the governance process, in essence the 
public financial management tools and innova- 
tions discussed earlier. Without such tools there 
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remain the risk of a fragmented and opaque public 
sector, where risk are not disclosed — let alone 
manage — and accountability and responsibility a 
mere declaration of intent. 

Most, if not all, of the characteristics of good 
budgeting summarized in section “Why Budgets 
Failed to be “Austere” When the Crisis Hit?” had 
been enshrined in a set of principles, code, and 
diagnostic tools developed by international finan- 
cial institutions in the late 1990s. These include 
the IMF first code of fiscal transparency, issued in 
1998 as part of a set of 11 similar codes that 
covered the entire spectrum of economic activi- 
ties; and the 2002 OECD best practices of fiscal 
transparency (OECD 2012). They were also 
reflected in a number of public financial manage- 
ment diagnostic tools, the most successful of 
which was and remains the Public Expenditure 
Financial Accountability Framework (PEFA), a 
partnership formed in 2001 between donor agen- 
cies and international financial institutions, aimed 
at assessing and scoring countries’ performance in 
this respect. As history has a tendency to repeat 
itself, those instruments were developed in 
response to the Asian crisis, although much of 
their thinking had been developed in tackling the 
transition of planned economies to a more market 
friendly regime. 

After initial success and some progress, many 
of these instruments showed sign of maturity and 
eventually ceased to play an active role (IMF 
2012). In part this reflected the voluntary nature 
of these exercises, in addition to some degree of 
reform fatigue. It is in fact not surprising that the 
instrument that seems to have fared better is the 
PEFA, largely because in addition to its merit, it 
has now become a mandatory trigger for EC and 
some bilateral donors to provide budget support to 
low income countries. 

As in the wake of the Asian crisis, there has 
been a renewed effort on the parts of international 
institutions to redefine the way budgeting should 
support fiscal policy-making. In particular, there 
has been a special emphasis on fiscal risks. These 
are defined by IMF (2012) as developments and 
events that prevent countries from achieving their 
set objectives. Two such initiatives deserve credit: 
the IMF’s new Fiscal Transparency Code (IMF 
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2014b), and the OECD’s Principles of Budgetary 
Governance (OECD 2014a). 

In the European Union, new standards and 
rules have been introduced to promote transpar- 
ency and fiscal responsibility. The introduction of 
the ESA in its 1995 version and more recently 
with its 2010 upgrade version set a common stan- 
dard to assess public finances, although these 
systems were primarily developed as national 
accounts systems. The adoption of ESA increased 
the comparability between the fiscal positions of 
different member-states enhancing transparency 
of public accounts 

As reaction to the sovereign debt crisis, the 
European Union decided to strength its fiscal sur- 
veillance mechanisms and define more strictly 
fiscal stability. The Treaty on Stability, Coordina- 
tion, and Governance and the so-called six-pack 
introduced in 2012 and 2013 reinforce the rules 
already defined in the Stability and Growth Pact 
and define sanctions to noncomplying members 
states. These rules apply to both the fiscal balance 
and the debt. 

In terms of fiscal balance, member-states 
should reach a fiscal balance close to balance or 
in surplus. In the path to reach a close to balance or 
in surplus position, the country should reduce its 
fiscal structural deficit by 0.5% of GDP each year. 
The Treaty also includes a rule for countries with a 
public debt ratio to GDP higher than the threshold 
of 60% defined in the European Union Treaty. In 
this case, a country must reduce its debt ratio by 
1/20 of the difference between the actual ratio and 
the 60% threshold, per year, on an average of a 3- 
year period. 

The European rules are directed to attaining a 
result and constrain the definition of policies by 
member-states. These rules can be considered 
policy rules. However, in order to achieve a long 
and lasting result in consolidating public finances 
it is needed to combine these policy rules with an 
improved and transparent governance and with a 
budgetary process and machinery that supports 
and applies these fiscal rules. 

To complement this new set of rules, there has 
been a movement towards the introduction of 
independent fiscal institutions. Although, the 
functions and competences of these institutions 
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differ across member states, the assessment of 
the compliance with the European rules falls 
under their statutory. Other functions they per- 
form include assessment of debt sustainability 
and of the medium-term fiscal plans. 

The above initiatives have already produced 
some results, as illustrated by the OECD’s Bud- 
getary Practices and Procedures database (OECD 
2014b) and in the first wave of Fiscal Transpar- 
ency Evaluations carried out by the IMF since 
2013. More countries have introduced a 
top-down approach to budgeting, various forms 
of medium-term budgetary frameworks, and 
overall better reporting of fiscal developments, 
although the international debate on public sec- 
tor accounting is proceeding at a very slow pace. 
There has also been a proliferation of fiscal rules 
and councils, mainly concentrated in Europe, as 
a result of the EC fiscal compact requirements. 
This said, fiscal risk management remains in its 
infancy and many of the reforms introduced 
aimed more at gaining some international credi- 
bility and legitimacy, rather than at addressing 
genuine problems. As such, reforms risk being 
driven by so-called international best practices 
and thus repeating past mistakes. This is a risk 
that should be avoided. 


Concluding Remarks 


This entry argues that austerity, understood as 
prudence, responsibility, transparency, and disci- 
pline, is at the center of any good budgetary 
process. Notwithstanding the improvement in 
the instruments of public financial management 
in last two decades, the 2008 financial crisis 
showed that in many countries the upgrading 
was not sufficient to prevent serious fiscal 
problems. 

In fact, during the crisis, some governments 
were not prudent and promote fiscal expansions 
to revive the economy without having the fiscal 
space to follow such policy, putting their public 
finances at risk. Other governments assumed 
implicit or explicit liabilities without assessing 
the responsibilities and risks associated that 
decision As a result, many governments were 
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repeatedly surprised by the true underlying situa- 
tions of their public finances. 

To regain the control and secure the progress of 
their public finances, countries have to continue to 
follow responsible policies, strengthening the man- 
agement of their scarce public resources. A full 
understanding of countries’ underlying fiscal posi- 
tions cannot be delayed any further. In this regard, a 
further effort to develop and adopt public sector 
accounting and reporting standards such as the 
IMF’s GFSM, the IPSAS, and the still evolving 
European Accounting Standards or EPSAs along 
with a convergence across statistical and account- 
ing standards would pave the way towards genuine 
accountability. As history has shown, accountabil- 
ity can be an elusive objective (Soll 2014). But 
there is a real opportunity this time for not letting 
a crisis go wasted so as to ensure that governments 
can be held accountable once and for all and be 
austere, as the etymology of the word requires. 
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Budgeting and Decision- 
Making 


Kiyoshi Yamamoto 
Graduate School of Education, The University of 
Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan 


Synonyms 


Financial planning; Political and administrative 
decisions; Resource allocation and financing 


Definition 


Budgeting is the essential part of financial man- 
agement in which sometimes has nonfinancial 
measures and targets. 

A decision-making process within the 
public sector might be a political process in 
harmonizing varied/conflicting interests among 
constituents. 

Budget reform is an institutional effort for 
improving in planning, control, and coordination. 


Introduction 


A budget is a monetary function of a plan. In 
other words, it is “a definite plan or proposal 
for financing the business of a future period both 
with respect to revenues and expenditures” 
(Willoughby et al. 1917). All activities for 
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strategic objectives in the plan need resources 
allocated for implementing them. In the public 
sector, especially for the government sector, the 
budget is prepared and submitted by the executive 
to the legislature for its approval. By contrast to 
the private sector, resources for all activities and 
programs in the public sector shall be determined 
in the budget as the upper limit. Of course the 
budget drafts are discussed and finalized within 
the government through an examination by the 
Budget Office or the Ministry of Finance. In this 
regard, budgeting is a most important and influ- 
ential process in public policy and management. 
Also it is necessarily related to the contents and 
focuses on the plan. Since the 1980s, the pressures 
on enhancing efficiency and improving quality of 
services in the public sector have globally 
strengthened in parallel with public management 
reform called the “New Public Management” 
(NPM), which is now developed into new con- 
cepts like the New Public Governance (Osborne 
2010) or the Neo-Weberian State (NWS) (Lynn 
2008). In accordance with this micro perspective 
seeking efficiency, the global economic crisis in 
2008 made the government to harmonize with 
macroeconomic policy. Budgetary control has 
moved from input control to increasingly focus 
on results orientation and adopted business man- 
agement tools into the public sector, in addition to 
introducing a market mechanism. Public sector 
reform proposes that more flexibility in budget 
execution shall be given to managers in exchange 
of strengthening accountability for the results. It 
means that the roles of budgeting have expanded 
an annual financial plan into a more comprehen- 
sive plan in financial and performance, in addition 
to a longer term. However, as Wildavsky (1978) 
indicated about 40 years ago, these progressive 
reform ideas, which are proposed as a public 
financial management reform, have not caused 
so far the intended outcomes; rather, the current 
situation is considered as “the traditional budget 
lasts.” 

This entry offers a fundamental knowledge 
about budget decision-making. In order to under- 
stand the difference between ideas and practices in 
decision-makings, we first briefly review the 
nature and purposes of budgeting in the public 
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sector. In the third section, from the perspective of 
political decision-making on budgets, theoretical 
and analytical models on budgeting are presented. 
The fourth section discusses about principal con- 
stituents in the decision-making, identified as pol- 
iticilans, bureaucrats, citizens, and interested 
parties. Also, it shows that the budget process is 
a series of decision-making and control proce- 
dures within public finance. In the fifth section, 
several approaches on budget decision-making 
are presented and compared in strengths and lim- 
itations. Finally, some conclusion is summarized. 


Nature and Purposes of Budgeting 


Budgeting is, as described earlier, a financial plan 
to achieve the strategic goals, whether in the pub- 
lic or private sector. Budgeting in the public sec- 
tor, however, has a specific nature from the 
perspective of democratic control to the govern- 
ment. Public goods and services, like roads and 
police services, are not traded in a market by 
contrast to the private sector. As Jones and 
Pendlebury (1992, p. 3) mentioned, they have 
the feature that “the enjoyment of (their) benefits 
cannot be withheld for non-payment.” 

The funding for providing public services 
comes usually through taxation and fees, which 
are enforced for citizens. Paying taxes is consid- 
ered an obligation for citizens whose benefits are 
not necessarily matched with costs or tax burden. 
For example, citizens earning higher salaries pay 
usually more taxes than other making lower 
income, in exchange of delivery of public ser- 
vices, like police patrol, which is a universal ser- 
vice and free in using for every citizen. In other 
words, benefits and costs in the public sector are 
not matched by individual person or trade, in 
contrast to private goods in the market. If a person 
buys a chocolate in a store, he or she can fully 
enjoy eating it. This is caused by the character of 
public goods/services called “nonrival” or “non- 
exclusion” (Samuelson 1954); the former means 
that the consumption by one person does not 
prevent the consumption by others; the latter is 
that while in theory exclusion in consumption is 
possible, in practice exclusion is not enforceable 
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or impossible. Public goods and services exist 
when market mechanism does not work well, 
1.e., in market failure. 

However, there are limitations on tax revenues 
in contrast to growing demands for public ser- 
vices, although the roles of public finance are to 
improving efficiency in resource allocation, redis- 
tribution of income, and economic stability 
(Musgrave and Musgrave 1989). Therefore, to 
what extent people bear the taxes or costs, who 
pays them, and who are beneficiaries or target 
population for the services are crucial issues in 
the public sector. In welfare state, government 
provides varied services whose benefits are 
targeted for some people such as handicapped 
persons, not everyone. This means a lot of 
requests for public expenditures have to be exam- 
ined to balance with the limited funds. 

People favor to consume more public goods 
and services with less money. In order to make 
priority among many requests and match 
expenses with revenues, resource finance and 
allocation for democracy adopts a collective 
decision-making system, where citizens directly 
determine the budget or the representatives dis- 
cuss it in the legislature (Gray et al. 1992). It is 
contrastive that exchange transaction in the pri- 
vate sector is led by an individual decision- 
making between providers and consumers. In the 
representative democracy, the parliament or the 
legislative body is the political place to examine, 
discuss on, and approve the initial budget pro- 
posed by the executive branch. The parliament 
or legislature is in the public sector context, the 
alternative mechanism on how to fund and allo- 
cate the resources to reach the goals on public 
welfare, while market play the corresponding 
role in the private sector. 

The nature of budget has three main functions 
(Schick 1966). The first is planning. Budget is a 
financial plan putting mission and strategy into 
operation. It ensures the resources to implement 
the plan. Unless necessary resources are allocated 
to the planned operations or activities, the suc- 
cessful results would not be caused. Also, if allo- 
cated resources are much larger to implement the 
plan, budgets will result in waste or inefficient 
money. 
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Forecasting and appraisal of budget proposal is 
consequently critical in appropriate planning. 

The second is control. Budget is the standard or 
criterion in its execution and audit or evaluation. 
The budget approved by the legislative body is the 
authorized resource allocation and funding plan, 
which the executive has to comply with. Non- 
authorized budget (including taxation) is not allo- 
wed to be implemented, owing to democratic 
control. Budget is a critical democratic control 
instrument by the people against the government, 
through which the legislative branch delegates its 
execution into the executive branch, although 
budget control is of course limited to the unit as 
authorized item. Therefore, management deci- 
sions on budget execution are based on the bud- 
get. The government and public entities are 
accountable for the budget and value for money 
in economy, efficiency, and effectiveness to the 
people through the legislative body. 

The third is coordination or communication. 
Since the budget is a financial plan for strategic 
goals, which people shall bear the costs, there is a 
need to reach consensus among constituencies or 
tax payers. Budgeting is an adjusting and dialogue 
process through which budgets proposals and 
requests are examined, prioritized, and chosen to 
meet the budget revenues (Grizzle 1997). Accord- 
ingly, budget for the government has to make 
clear why the programs or activities are approved 
and why others are not approved or do not receive 
attention or higher priority. For public sector enti- 
ties, budgeting is a tool for their employees to 
understand the strategic goals and share the prob- 
lems to cope in financial terms. 


Budgeting and Decision-Making Theory 


Budgeting implies financial decision-making in 
resource allocation and funding. Decision-making 
theory shows that decision-making is a process of 
transforming information into decision (Simon 
1977; Kuhn and Beam 1982). From this perspec- 
tive, budget reforms or innovations are to explore 
how rational choice for accomplishing goals 
could be chosen in budget decision-making, 
based on information. In rational theory, it is 
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assumed that decision maker sets the goals, con- 
siders all alternatives and environment factors, 
assesses them, and chooses the most appropriate 
strategy. However, as Simon (1957) indicates, 
practical decision-making is based on “bounded 
rationality.” Even if politicians or bureaucrats 
seek to maximize the public welfare from altruism 
without selfish attitude, it is quite difficult to cal- 
culate or compare the alternatives in terms of 
public interest due to nonexistence of market 
price, which in the public goods and services its 
economic value is reflected. 

The development of the economic and rational 
theory caused some other advanced theories. 
Principal-agent theory is one of them and has 
been extensively adopted in the fields of political 
science and public administration (Lane 2005). It 
has advantages in analyzing the interactions and 
relations in the budgeting process: in representa- 
tive democracy, the public or citizens are the prin- 
cipal and agents are politicians and bureaucrats; in 
addition, bureaucrats are the agent of politicians. 
This theory can be taken into the organization 
structure and institution in budget decision- 
making. The legislature is the principal of the 
executive branch, who discusses and approves 
the budget from the executive. The executive is 
also the principal of bureaucrats, who execute the 
budget approved. Citizens are the highest princi- 
pal and vote the representatives and monitor the 
behavior of politicians. 

Since budgeting is a political decision-making 
process in government sector, we can use a con- 
ceptual framework for reaching the decision, 
developed by Weiss (1995). At the organizational 
level, policy decisions are the result of the inter- 
action among four elements — interests, ideology, 
information, institutional rules, and culture, 1.e., 
“4Ps.” The framework is considered an integra- 
tion of decision-making theory on information, 
political theory on interests and ideology, and 
institutional theory on institution and culture. 
Many empirical studies and experiments however 
show that practices differ from the forecasts or 
prescriptions by rational theory. Recently, behav- 
ioral science and social psychology shed light on 
why people sometimes make a decision based on 
their intuition rather than information, being 
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useful in decision-making even though it is from 
policy analysis. Haidt (2001) showed that moral 
judgement was caused by intuition rather than 
reasoning based on rational thinking or informa- 
tion. The former corresponds to System 2 and the 
latter System 1 in accordance with the concept by 
Kahneman (2011). An experimental study also 
found that politicians were not interested in 
using policy relevant information until political 
intuitions conflicted with the information (Demaj 
and Schedler 2014). 

In response to the above theories, we present 
three primary theoretical models in budget 
decision-making. The first and second models 
are based on rational theory. The third is histori- 
cally based on bounded rationality and behavioral 
model (Cyert and March 1963). Firstly, Niskanen 
(1971) indicated the budget maximizing model by 
bureaucrats, based on public choice theory, in 
which each player in political arena seeks to max- 
imize its utility. The model assumes that the 
bureau receives resources from the government 
(sponsor) and provides services. Given the budget 
constraint, which the total costs are covered by the 
sponsor owing to information asymmetry, the out- 
put level of the services are larger than the social 
efficient level. It shows that bureaucratic behavior 
causes inefficient results in budgeting. The model 
however does not analyze the budget process 
within the bureau, namely the interactions 
between budget proposals or spending depart- 
ments and budget examiners. Dunleavy (1991) 
developed the second model keeping the principle 
of utility maximization by the bureau. Exploring 
the behavior of bureaucrats and interactions 
between politicians, he developed the bureau- 
shaping model that bureaucrats are interested in 
the nature of the work. Therefore, it is assumed 
that senior bureaucrats or the group of high- 
ranked officials place a greater value on policy- 
related works over operations or providing ser- 
vices. This type of bureaucrats maximizes their 
utility through engaging in policy-related work 
rather than seeking the size of the organization 
or budget. The model explains why downsizing 
through privatization and “agencification” in the 
public sector has been promoted by senior bureau- 
crats in cooperation with government. 
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The third is the aspiration model based on a 
behavioral theory. Originally the model was 
developed considering the enterprise behavior. 
As a result, until recently no scholar adopted 
the model into the public sector. However, aspi- 
ration model explores how organizational goals 
are set in the decision-making process, in other 
words, how budgets are determined. In the orig- 
inal model, it is presumed that aspiration levels 
depend on the prior aspirations, prior perfor- 
mance, and the experience of comparable orga- 
nizations. Nielson (2014) adapted the aspiration 
model in public schools and found that the pri- 
oritization of goals was related to the reported 
underperformance. Thus, this model could 
explain how budget decisions are made in using 
performance information and expectations: bud- 
get is considered a joint product of future, histor- 
ical and social aspirations, not a result of the 
rational policy analysis. 


Budgeting Process and Decision Makers 


The budget process is a cycle of management 
and decision-makings usually called “budget 
cycle.” The process is generally composed of 
budget request, budget review, budget submis- 
sion, approving budget, budget execution, 
accounting, auditing, and feedback to the next 
budgeting. There are multiple cycles in any 
organization: organizational level, department 
level, and section or division level, which is 
the budget unit. In case of government, the 
cycles consist of state level, ministerial level, 
bureau/department level and division level, 
which is ordinarily the budget unit. In the 
public sector, owing to the democratic control, 
budgeting process and procedures are regu- 
lated and institutionalized by the constitution 
and by law. It is contrastive that budgeting is 
an internal management process in the private 
sector: in case of corporations, budget decision 
is made by the board of directors; there is no 
need to be approved in the general meeting of 
shareholders (Jonsson 1984). 

Primary stakeholders in budget decision- 
making for the government are the executive and 
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the legislative branches, in addition to citizens and 
interested parties. The character of public goods 
and services provided by the government needs 
political decision-making on resource finance and 
allocation in amount, quantity, and quality. 
Budgeting as a political process (Wildavsky 
1964) ranges not only the stage from budget 
requests to budget approval but also the stage of 
execution, accounting, and auditing. The former 
stage is a struggle for acquisition of resources and 
the latter is related to how the people and its 
representative legislature (as the principal) moni- 
tor and control the executive branch (as the agent) 
in its execution, in order to be complied with the 
budget and regulations. In other words, the deci- 
sion on who bears the costs is to determine the 
resource financing policy and likewise the deci- 
sion on who are beneficiaries or what is the objec- 
tives of public services is to set up the policy of 
resource allocation. 

Especially the nature of nonexchange transac- 
tion between taxation and public services leads 
to political resolution in budget decision. In a 
representative democracy, the primary decision 
makers are politicians in the legislature because 
citizens delegate the mandates in budget 
decision-making to the legislature. However, in 
practice bureaucrats or departments in the exec- 
utive branch prepare a budget draft and the inter- 
ested parties could approach politicians through 
the department in an iron triangle. Therefore, the 
divide between benefits and costs shall be coor- 
dinated with a collective decision-making place 
where stakeholders other than politicians are also 
involved. 

Wilson (1980) indicates public services might 
be classified into four types in terms of the distri- 
bution of costs and benefits (Table 1). The number 
and strength of people involving in political con- 
frontation differ by the type. For example, when 
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the costs and benefits of a public policy are con- 
centrated, the number of stakeholders involved is 
limited; however, the strength is strong: interest 
party politics will appear. Whether or not a 
policy will be adopted or approved in the legisla- 
tive branch depends on the political relations 
between beneficiaries and cost bearers among 
stakeholders. 


Budget Models and Reforms 


Budget reforms are considered a series of changes 
transforming the traditional budget system into a 
more rational and reasonable model. The tradi- 
tional budget is featured as input oriented, line- 
item based, one-year term, and centralized sys- 
tem. Incremental budget (Lindblom 1965) is a 
revised model of the traditional budget system. 
The budget increases or decreases in X% in 
expenditures for the coming fiscal year over the 
budget for current fiscal year. The model pre- 
sumes that the current budget is generally efficient 
and the relationship between budget and policy 
outcomes is stable. 

After the Second World War, policy analysts in 
the United States, originated from operation 
research in military affairs, developed a new bud- 
get system called the planning, programming, 
budgeting system (PPBS). It is an integrated sys- 
tem of strategic planning, budgeting, and assess- 
ment. In other words, by contrast to the traditional 
system, it is result oriented, output based, long 
term horizon, although centralized or top down 
(Schick 1966). 

In PPBS, in order to accomplish the strategic 
goals, all possible alternatives are examined in 
terms of efficiency by calculating the costs and 
benefits in accordance with rational decision- 
making. Then the best alternative is chosen. The 
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Benefits of policy Concentrated 


Dispersed 
Source: Wilson (1980) 


Costs of policy 
Concentrated Dispersed 
Interest group politics Client politics 
Entrepreneurial politics Majoritarian politics 
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system was introduced in budgeting for fiscal year 
of 1968 to the federal government. However, due 
to difficulties in calculating benefits of public 
policy and the nature of politics in budgeting, 
PPBS was discontinued in 1971. 

Efforts for rationalizing budgeting system have 
continued in the United States. In 1973, Nixon 
administration introduced the management by 
objectives (MBO) into the government. MBO 
was a management tool for corporations founded 
by Drucker (1954). It focuses on how the objec- 
tives are achieved in most efficient way. The core 
idea lies in the linkage between objectives and 
activities or programs. MBO did not use cost- 
benefit analysis, taking into consideration of fea- 
sibility. However, it also faced measurement prob- 
lems, by contrast to the profit sector: what is the 
objective of a public policy, how to measure it, 
and to what extent the policy is associated with the 
objective. In 1979, Carter administration adopted 
the zero-based budgeting (ZBB) into budgeting in 
the federal government. ZBB was developed by 
Pyhrr (1970). ZBB assumes that all activities and 
programs shall be assessed and justified in terms 
of effectiveness and priorities provided being zero 
base of current expenditure. Like in case of PPBS, 
ZBB also showed infeasibility in its implementa- 
tion, while MBO and ZBB adopt a bottom-up and 
decentralized approach. 

Since the 1980s, a new movement, NPM, has 
been actively adopted in the UK, New Zealand, 
and Australia, owing to economic pressure and 
fiscal stress. In this decade, public sector reform in 
the United States was not a major concern in 
politics; by contrast to the previous two decades, 
higher priority was paced on foreign policy. In the 
Commonwealth of Nations, output budgeting in 
financial management was introduced to strength- 
ening accountability for results in exchange of 
greater autonomy in resource management: man- 
agers are accountable for outputs, not inputs, 
and have discretional power how to allocate 
the money into operations given the approved 
budget by output. Although the movement was 
not originated from the United States, Clinton 
administration in 1993 was interested in the con- 
cept, which was admired in Osborne and Gaebler 
(1992)’s Reinventing Government. The National 
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Performance Review led by Vice-President Gore 
to introduce the ideas into the federal government. 
Especially, it is noteworthy that performance-based 
budgeting linking performance to budgeting was 
enacted in the Government Performance and 
Results Act of 1993. Previous reforms were 
implemented by the executive orders not by legis- 
lation, despite a political process of budgeting 
between the executive and legislative branches. 

These budget reforms and models are basically 
closed systems within the government and based 
on representative democracy, while NPM has 
partly a participation model by citizens as cus- 
tomers through satisfaction survey and a market 
mechanism. A budget system which citizens or 
people participate in budgeting or budget 
decision-making was advocated and introduced 
in some nations (Rocke 2014). The participatory 
budget is an open budget system through a direct 
democracy. The budget system is basically split to 
partially admit for a type of public involvement in 
budget decision-making, allocating some 
resources as a community budget. The movement 
has potential for realizing a more democratic soci- 
ety, while it is so far limited and has little influence 
on budgeting. 

One may say that the budget in practice now- 
adays is a mixed of the above models, regardless 
whether in developed and in developing nations. 


Conclusion 


For a long time, budgeting in the public sector has 
been reforming to improve the decision-makings 
more rational to reach the strategic goals. A new 
system and idea appears, is implemented and fails, 
and then other innovative system replaces the 
current system. It is a budget reforming cycle. 
The cycle is generally caused by the specific 
nature of difficulty in measurement of perfor- 
mance and political process in government 
budgeting. Providing information, including per- 
formance and accrual-based financial informa- 
tion, to politicians does not always improve their 
decision-making. Some research (e.g., Pollitt 
2006) indicates politicians do not use such infor- 
mation in budget decision-making. The budget in 
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the public sector is partially a result of collective 
decision-making, seeking majority support 
reflected in the political belief, which is often 
prior to the rational thinking. Also to what extent 
the several innovative budgetary models are 
adopted in the government and in the public sector 
depends on the public administrative system, 
which is basically guided by the Rechtsstaat 
model in the Continental Europe, “respecting for 
the authority of the law,” or public interest model in 
Anglo-Saxon nations (Pollitt and Bouckaert 2011). 

In this entry, it was not our intention to support 
that budget reform or rationalization in budgeting 
does have no meaning in improving public sector 
performance and social welfare. Still, we have 
offered some indications that the budget reform 
has been an experimental and innovative process 
towards a better decision-making and better 
budgeting in democratic governments. 

Consequently, further investigation is needed 
on how politicians and bureaucrats interact and 
make decisions in budgeting and on whether ratio- 
nal methods could affect decisions and behavior 
in a political setting. Especially in terms of 
democracy, the perspective from discursive or 
deliberative politics in budget decision-making 
shall be explored other than rationality originated 
from economics and behavioral science. 
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Budgeting for Nonprofit 
Organizations 


David A. Bell 
Savannah State University, Savannah, GA, USA 


Synonyms 


Financial estimate; Financial forecasting; Finan- 
cial projections; Fiscal plan 


Definition 


Budgeting in the nonprofit sector is normally 
defined by its use. In general, budgeting 1s primar- 
ily understood as a financial accountability tool as 
its creation and oversight are a fiduciary respon- 
sibility of the board of trustees. Budgeting is also a 
process to allocate resources and thereby express 
the priority the nonprofit organization places on 
related activities. In addition, it is a plan for 
obtaining resources and employing them in ser- 
vice of the organization’s mission. The result, the 
budget, is a communication device serving these 
uses and more. Budgeting produces a set of prom- 
ises involving a specific time period that are mon- 
etized and communicated. Nonprofit budgeting 
has evolved from primarily an accounting task to 
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a device for implementing and advancing the 
organization’s mission and strategic priorities. 


Introduction 


Nonprofit budgeting practices vary as greatly as 
the sector is diverse. From multi-million dollar 
educational and medical institutions to commu- 
nity organizations measured in thousands of dol- 
lars, budgeting utilizes different levels and 
degrees of complexity and sophistication. Still, 
there are basic components and steps generally 
considered regardless to size and complexity. 
These components and steps are viewed through 
a budgeting framework (Fig 1): 

A budget consists of monetized credible com- 
mitments involving a period of time that are com- 
municated to various parties. Budgeting occurs in 
a context, much like a cake is baked in an oven. 
This context is comprised of structure, process, 
and external stakeholders. This context is 
encompassed by an environment, like a house 
exists in a climate. One view of the environment 
involves three factors: economy, market, and 
political. This framework illustrates the intercon- 
nectedness of budgeting with other key functions 
of nonprofit organizations. Understanding various 
aspects of the framework, such as environmental 
factors, is served by other sections (see Cross- 
References section below). The context is affected 
by this environment similar to how the tempera- 
ture in a building is affected by the temperature 
outside. The context’s structural aspect involves 
the organization’s internal roles, relationships, 
and rules (activities required, prohibited, and per- 
mitted). The external stakeholders of the context 
are generally those not included in the structure 
that affect, or are affected by, the nonprofit orga- 
nization (e.g., foundations, government agencies, 
financial institutions). It is essential that budgeting 
does not occur in isolation and is informed by key 
processes of the organization. 

Budgeting in nonprofit organizations com- 
monly involves a four-step process: 


e Data gathering 
e Preparation and approval 
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Fig. 1 Nonprofit 
Budgeting Framework 
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Nonprofit Budgeting Framework 


Economy 


Market 


e [Implementation 
e Monitoring and reporting 


These steps are performed within a structure 
that intentionally identifies and considers external 
stakeholders. Credible commitments, time, and 
communication are the essence of the budget. 
That is, the result of budgeting is a set of promises 
involving a specific time period that are mone- 
tized and communicated in various ways to vari- 
ous parties. The organization’s structure employs 
a process to perform budgeting that includes 
external stakeholders. 


Data Gathering 


The budgeting process begins with data gathering. 
In large measure it is an iterative task observable 
throughout the budgeting process. It is important 
to understand this step involves collecting more 
data than will actually be needed and used. This is 
due in large measure to the uncertainties of the 
environment and context. Quality data is vital to 
creating goods and services used to advance the 
nonprofit organization’s mission. It is also essen- 
tial for quality decisions in budgeting. 


G 


Credible Commitments 
Time 


Communication Political 


Stakeholders 





Obtaining quality data has a lot to do with the 
nonprofit organization’s structure and budgeting 
approach. Depending on the organization’s size 
and complexity, the finance staff will gather the 
data and may also be the repository of data pro- 
vided by others. The nonprofit sector’s emphasis 
on organizational effectiveness including both 
mission and financial outcome performance 
necessitates linkages between mission advance- 
ment and budget resources and use. 

Regardless of the structure or approach, the 
following types of data are generally obtained: 


e Strategic long-range plan (including environ- 
mental data updates for matters such as com- 
petition and challenges of resource/income 
dependency) 

e Economic metrics and projections 

e Financial statements 
— Prior budgets 
— Budget-actual variance reports 
— Statement of financial position 
— Statement of activities 
— Statement of cash flows 

e Income history and projections 

e Expense/cash demands-history and projections 

e Program and department budget requests 
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Economic data could include deposit and loan 
interest rates, labor costs, and international cur- 
rency exchange rates. Income data should distin- 
guish between regular/reoccurring and one-time 
sources. In addition, there should be distinction by 
type, such as annual and capital campaigns, spe- 
cial requests, in-kind, membership dues, and 
fee-for-service (e.g., government contract, sales 
revenue, participation fees). Also, it is important 
to note that cash from loans is not income, nor is 
cash from designated/restricted funds. Endowed 
organizations should include any withdrawals, but 
not the endowment’s earnings (e.g., interest, div- 
idends, capital gains). Expense data should 
include amounts by various types of expense or 
line items (e.g., salary, benefits, interest expense, 
supplies), as well as amounts by various pro- 
grams/departments (e.g., member training pro- 
grams, youth after-school program, public 
awareness program). In addition, capital expendi- 
tures should be included, such as equipment (e.g., 
computers, automobiles, workstations, video pro- 
jection) and building costs (e.g., construction and 
major maintenance/remodeling). Developing pro- 
jections of income and expense is discussed in 
greater detail in the Preparation and Approval 
section. Data helps substantiate or uncover the 
connection between resources that are used and 
achievements in advancing the nonprofit organi- 
zation mission. 


Preparation and Approval 


There are three budget types: operating, cash, and 
capital. An operating budget reflects detailed 
income and expense figures for a year, often illus- 
trating several years. A cash budget differs from 
the operating budget in that it may provide less 
account detail and provide more time detail. It 
reflects the cash inflows, outflows, and balances 
by month for a year. The capital budget reports 
planned expenditures for property, plant, and 
equipment. It also includes expenditures such as 
building renovations. In general, components in 
the capital budget are not items purchased every 
year; rather they have a useful life of several years 
and involve a substantial cost. 
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Preparation of the operating budget is primar- 
ily a function of forecasting. It involves work to 
project revenues and expenses. When numerous 
departments are involved, a common format is to 
be used for submission to the finance office. In 
more sophisticated organizations, this may 
involve specialized budgeting software. Others 
may create a spreadsheet template. It is highly 
recommended the preparation of operating budget 
forecasts be computerized. 

There are several ways to create forecasts when 
preparing the operating budget. Although it must 
be done with care and examination, it is not 
unusual for revenue projection to be based on 
the prior year. It is essential to consider historical 
revenue patterns. However, projection of future 
revenue must also take into account other envi- 
ronmental and stakeholder considerations. New or 
expiring grant funding, for example, needs to be 
considered. In addition, there are a number of 
quantitative methods (Zietlow et al. 2007, 
pp. 263-265) that may be useful for developing 
revenue projections (e.g., time series analysis and 
regression models). Expense forecasts provided 
by departments must be reviewed for fixed and 
variable components (e.g., a certain amount of 
building space is fixed regardless to how many 
children are served in an early learning center and 
serving more children means an increase in meal 
costs). An appropriate portion of the organiza- 
tion’s overhead should be allocated to programs 
(e.g., fixed cost such as property/liability insur- 
ance). There are a number of methods used to 
compute the allocation, such as time worked allo- 
cations and amount of full-time equivalent 
employees dedicated to the program. 

More important than the forecast computation 
formulas are the method and rational that resulted 
in the computation. For instance, the use of quality 
environmental data may be important to support 
the rational backing for a projection. Revenue 
projection for a member training program requires 
consideration of changes in local competition 
(i.e., other providers of training), members’ 
sources of training funds, as well as training 
space capacity. Woods Bowman (2011) provides 
four operating budget templates reflecting organi- 
zations of different levels of complexity to 
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illustrate budget preparation (pp. 56—62). Critical 
to the credibility of income and expense forecasts 
is addressing the matter of preparing a balanced 
operating budget. 

A balanced operating budget is when the pro- 
jected revenues and expense are equal. Producing 
a surplus is generally understood as an aim. This is 
often expressed as an increase in unrestricted net 
assets: assets not obligated to satisfy a commit- 
ment, or an amount owed. Some organizations use 
a projected contingency expense budget item to 
make total expenses as much as total revenue. For 
many, a challenge to creating a balanced budget is 
what Kay Snowden (2008) calls “magical think- 
ing” (p. 19). It is illustrated by a substantial 
reduction in revenue for a program without a 
commensurate reduction in service provision and 
expense. The service and associated expense 1s 
continued with the hope of obtaining yet-to-be- 
identified replacement revenue. Operating with an 
occasional deficit need not be a cause for alarm. 
What must be avoided is a substantial disconnect 
from data-driven decision making that results in 
preparing a fictitious operating budget. 

One response to the risk of preparing a ficti- 
tious operating budget is budgeting for a reserve 
i.e., unrestricted net assets). The matter of creat- 
ing a reserve and its size is a critical philosophical 
consideration for the board of trustees. The deci- 
sion to create a reserve includes questions of the 
amount used for service provision as compared to 
risk management (e.g., unexpected decrease in 
revenue or increase in expense). 

The cash flow budget is foundational to con- 
sidering questions of reserve creation. It illustrates 
the often asymmetrical relationship of cash 
inflows and outflows. An example is the payment 
for food to prepare meals in an early learning 
childcare center and the time of any reimburse- 
ment pursuant to the federal Child and Adult Care 
Food Program. The seasonality of flows is also 
observable. For instance, the months when three 
pay periods occur for biweekly payrolls are 
highlighted. The cash flow budget document 
reports the resulting projected change in cash 
balances. 

The cash flow budget may use any of a number 
of formats, such as the organization’s statement of 
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cash flows. Various models can be found in the 
work of Zietlow et al. (2007, pp. 282, 283, 
299, 300). These authors argue that liquidity man- 
agement is among the most important areas in 
nonprofit management (p. 23). Liquidity has var- 
ious tiers and is fundamentally understood as the 
amount of cash available from flows, balances, 
and investments (p. 31). It is important to the 
ability to pay expenses in a timely manner. The 
cash flow budget can be used to identify when 
cash balances are the highest and lowest, includ- 
ing any cash balance deficits. As a result, the 
amount of cash needed can be identified and 
inform decisions on reserve creation. 

Capital budgets are often projects that emerge 
from nonprofit organization programs. These items 
often involve outflows over a number of years. For 
example, a building construction project could 
extend over 1 year. Capital budget expenditures 
may be underwritten by a number of methods, 
such as cash flows, cash balances (reserves), or 
debt. The capital budget details all the projects 
under consideration. Projects are ranked on desir- 
ability. The evaluation process often involves a 
cost-benefit analysis that informs comparing 
between alternative programs and projects. Exam- 
ples of employing computations in the analysis are 
provided by Zietlow et al. (2007, pp. 329-333). 

Budget approval is the consummation of 
important commitments. Essentially it is a com- 
mitment of senior management and the board of 
trustees to provide the agreed amount of resources 
and those working to advance the mission to pro- 
vide the agreed to services (Renz 2010, p. 637). 
Accordingly, it is normal for key staff to meet after 
data is assembled to review and refine the budget. 
Similarly, the board’s leadership meets (e.g., bud- 
get or executive committee) for a detailed review 
of the budget prepared by staff and completion of 
final additions, deletions, and adjustments. The 
resulting budget is provided to the entire board 
in advance for them to prepare for presentation 
and approval at a board meeting, where additional 
changes may occur. The budget finally approved 
represents the organization’s belief that resources 
are sufficient to provide the services and the ser- 
vices will produce outcomes that advance the 
organization’s mission. 
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Capital budget approval involves particu- 
larly solemn decisions by the board of trustees. 
Clara Miller (2010) discusses how the Great 
Recession negatively impacted some well-run 
nonprofit organizations for many years to 
come. From a capital perspective, two of her 
“horsemen” considered potentially fatal for an 
organization involve capital budget decisions. 
One is too much real estate. She explains that 
often real estate is valued over other capital 
investments, such as technology, that may be 
important and central to mission advancement. 
Another horseman is too much debt. Debt ser- 
vice becomes a fixed obligation that limits the 
organization’s financial flexibility. Approval of 
capital budgets must carefully incorporate big 
picture data. 


Implementation 


After budget approval comes execution or imple- 
mentation. Communicating budget information 
is one of the first acts of implementation. This 
includes not only staff but external stakeholders. 
Membership organizations, for instance, may pro- 
vide members a summary version of the budget as 
part of its prior year annual financial report. Foun- 
dations providing grants may require a copy of the 
approved budget. In addition, a financial institu- 
tion providing a line of credit may require a copy 
of the budget. Operating in compliance with the 
budget is a fundamental aspect of implementation. 
Approval of a budget expense is not the same as 
approval to make the expenditure. Actual cash 
inflows must be considered in approving cash 
outflows. Approval of expenditures involves 
various control mechanisms designed to balance 
fiscal accountability and efficient operations. For 
example, implementation involves levels of 
authority provided to selected staff allowing 
expenses to be incurred without prior specific 
approval. Above that level, certain prior approval 
steps are involved (e.g., a purchase order — a form 
requesting authority to order goods/services). 
Budget implementation involves alignment with 
the expected mission outcomes and financial 
parameters. 
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A board policy with respect to transferring 
amounts between budget accounts is important 
to efficiently achieving mission outcomes within 
established financial parameters (Bowman 2011). 
This policy serves the overarching compliance 
responsibility of keeping overall actual income 
and expenses in alignment. The transfer authority 
approval includes a limit on the allowable transfer 
by management. Transfers above that limit are to 
receive board approval and should be infrequent. 
Excessive use indicates a deficiency in the budget 
as a plan to obtain and employ resources in mis- 
sion advancement. 


Monitoring and Reporting 


The final budgeting step involves observing and 
reporting budget behavior. It is vital to not only 
ensuring compliance and making needed interim 
adjustments but also informing future budgets. 
Reports for budget monitoring include the basic 
financial reports (statement of activities, statement 
of functional expenses, statement of financial 
position, statement of cash flow); however, the 
most useful reports provide information needed 
internally by management. For instance, budget 
variance reports provide detail on when actual 
amounts exceed or are below expectations. Sam- 
ple monitoring forms and reports are provided in 
Edward McMillan’s (2003) nonprofit budgeting 
handbook (pp. 29-35). 

Although internal reports are essential man- 
agement tools, the backbone of monitoring and 
reporting is the accounting system. This may be 
an area of concern, especially for nonprofits not 
regularly obtaining an independent audit, with an 
opinion letter. Serious problems can emerge from 
well-meaning, diligent staff that do not possess 
the knowledge to account for transactions in a 
manner that results in financial statements pre- 
pared according to generally accepted accounting 
principles (GAAP). When only the finance person 
understands the reports, there is a problem. Do not 
fall victim to this form of magical thinking. The 
accounting system should conform to GAAP stan- 
dards, even in simple application organizations 
(McMillian 2003, p. 43; Zietlow et al. 2007, 
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p. 171). In addition, the management and board 
should possess a basic understanding of the 
reports (both GAAP and management reports). 

The management and the board make needed 
adjustments once informed by these reports. 
Adjustments may be policy in nature and any 
income/expenditure components. Nonfinancial 
information is important to budget monitoring 
and reporting. An unanticipated change in a key 
environmental component, for example, can 
impact sensitive income and expense items. Disci- 
plined decision making is important for responding 
to budget variances and environmental changes. 
The driver of organizational activity 1s mission 
advancement. As such, the response to budget 
challenges cannot always be to reduce spending. 
The budget serves mission advancement. Decision 
makers govern and manage the nonprofit organiza- 
tion informed by realities emerging from monitor- 
ing and reporting activities. 


Conclusion 


Nonprofit organization budgeting occurs in a con- 
text. The context is affected by an environment 
similar to how the temperature in a building is 
affected by the temperature outside. The essence 
of the budget is credible commitments, time, and 
communication. In other words, the result of 
budgeting is a set of promises involving a specific 
time period that are monetized and communi- 
cated. Historically, nonprofit budgeting was seen 
primarily as an accounting task; however, it has 
emerged as vital to implementing and advancing 
the mission and strategic priorities. 

Budgeting must not occur in isolation and is to 
be informed by key processes of the organization. 
Budgeting is a process generally involving four 
Steps: 


e Data gathering 

e Preparation and approval 
e Implementation 

e Monitoring and reporting 


This budgeting process occurs within a struc- 
ture that intentionally identifies and considers 
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external stakeholders. It also reflects the increased 
emphasis in nonprofit organizations on effective- 
ness that includes both mission and financial out- 
come performance. 
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Synonyms 


Allocations of resources; Revenues and expendi- 
ture estimations; Strategic planning 


Budgeting in the Public Sector 
Definition 


Budgeting can be defined as the process of pre- 
paring a budget, which sets estimations for reve- 
nues and expenses for future periods. It is a 
mechanism for allocating resources to goals and 
objectives of an entity and is related to the strate- 
gic plan. The budget is the financial statement 
prepared in order to forecast the expenditures 
and revenues for the budgetary period and to be 
used by managers and policy makers in decision- 
making and accountability processes. The budget 
can refer to 1 year (annual budget) or more than 
1 year (multiyear budget). In any case, the process 
of preparing the budget takes place during the 
months before the year it refers to so that it can 
be used by the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Governmental budgets have their origin in the 
parliamentary systems (seventeenth century in 
UK and eighteenth century in France) in which 
the legislative power controls the executive 
power. The separation of powers had relevant 
implications for budgeting and decision making 
in the governments. Budgets were designed as a 
tool for controlling the expenditure of the exec- 
utive power and become more relevant when the 
participation of the public sector in the economy 
increased. Nowadays, the budget is an instru- 
ment for implementing the economic policy of 
the government: it includes policies for the redis- 
tribution of wealth, the provision of social ser- 
vices, and macroeconomic and intergenerational 
issues. 

The budgeting process is a cornerstone for 
management both in the public and in the private 
sector, as it has a function for planning, coordi- 
nating, and controlling the use of resources. It 
must be related with the strategic plan of an 
organization, where the main objectives and 
aims have been defined. However, there are 
important differences in budgeting for the private 
and public sector; the purposes, functions, and 
methods are very different. In the public sector, 
the budget is a tool for accountability and trans- 
parency while in the private sector budgets are 
not public usually. 

In the public sector, to define the objectives of 
the entity in a quantifiable way is more difficult 
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than in a private company, and the budgeting 
process can be even more complex; the budget 
will reflect the political objectives and requires a 
process of negotiation. In the public sector, there 
is no quantitative objective similar to that of the 
maximization of the profit in the private sector. To 
provide the services efficiently would be the most 
similar objective. Sometimes, the objectives may 
be mainly qualitative, and it is difficult to quantify 
them and to evaluate how they are actually 
achieved. The measurement of outcomes is diffi- 
cult. Furthermore, there is often no direct relation- 
ship between the inputs used and the outputs 
achieved. Because of this, the budgeting process 
in the public sector traditionally has been mainly 
focused on inputs, but in last decades some new 
approaches have emerged that focus on the out- 
puts and outcomes. In any case, the resources used 
are mainly measured in monetary terms and cash 
necessities are usually considered as the basis for 
the budgetary process. 

The budgetary process has usually been 
focused on the short term, with the emphasis on 
financial measures. The importance of the short 
term and of legal control led to budgets prepared 
with cash accounting, where items are recognized 
when they are paid or received, instead of when 
the resources are used. However, in recent 
decades governments have become aware of the 
importance of the long-term focus and that short- 
term planning is not enough; most countries now 
use annual budgets included within multiannual 
frameworks. 


Introduction 


The budget is the main document for government 
management and control in which the expendi- 
tures and revenues that the entity forecast for the 
next year must be estimated. It represents the 
framework for improving the management of 
public administrations, preserving financial sus- 
tainability, and ensuring efficient delivery of pub- 
lic services. 

In the budgeting process, the government has 
to assign the resources to its objectives and this 
means that it is necessary to prioritize these 
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objectives. There are important differences 
between the budget process in business and in 
public administrations. In the latter, the budget is 
a management tool but also plays an important 
role in the accountability field. 

In this chapter, we first analyze the relevance 
and particularities of the budget for public admin- 
istrations. The budget is considered a key docu- 
ment for implementing public policies and it is the 
document used for political debate, so the budget- 
ary process shows important differences with 
respect to the business sector. 

After describing these differences, we will 
focus on the types and methods of budgeting. In 
section three we analyze the steps of the budgetary 
process and in section four the budgetary bases, 
showing the differences between the accrual and 
cash bases of budgeting. We will then refer to the 
budgeting process for revenues and expenditures 
in order to see the main steps in each of them. We 
finish the chapter with the main conclusions. 


Budgeting for the Public Sector 
and Differences with the Business Sector 


In the private sector, the budget is an essential tool 
for financial management and control, containing 
the strategies and plans of the entity. However, the 
role of the budget in the public sector is very 
different and processes and procedures are 
adapted to the environment in which these entities 
operate. There are important differences in the 
purpose and also in the process and methods used. 

In the public sector, the budget is a document 
for financial management but it is also used for 
policy implementation and for controlling and 
monitoring the achievements and the legal com- 
pliance of political decisions approved. It pro- 
vides the basis for authorizing expenditure and 
for the collection of fees and charges. In most 
countries, the budget has a limitative character 
for the expenditures, which means that it sets the 
maximum that the government can spend on 
each budgeted item. It is approved through a 
political process and after a parliamentary 
debate, which usually requires the majority of 
votes. So, the budget can be considered as a 
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contract between citizens and state, showing 
how resources are raised and allocated for the 
delivery of public services. Statutory frame- 
works ensure that public sector organizations 
set balanced budgets where the estimated reve- 
nues cover the expenditures. 

In public sector, the main resources come 
from taxation and fees so that it is important to 
control on what the government has spent these 
resources. Budgeting is a cornerstone of the trust 
between states and their citizens and key to trans- 
parency and accountability. At the end of the 
year, the budgetary reporting shows the expen- 
ditures and revenues of the year along with the 
differences between them and the approved bud- 
get. Thus, the budget provides the basis for bud- 
getary control. 

The main objectives of public sector budgeting 
are: 


e To assist strategic planning and defining the 
objectives for the budgetary period 

e To help in planning expenditures and what 
resources (for example taxes) are necessary to 
carry them out 

e To implement and control policies 

e To provide the basis for 
expenditure 

e To provide the basis for budgetary control 

e To provide the basis for accountability 

e To measure and monitor performance 


authorizing 


The Budgetary Cycle 


The budgeting process is constituted by a group of 
activities that are gathered into a cycle. The bud- 
get cycle is the whole process that takes place 
during the budget period. 

Usually, the budget cycle has four steps: 


e Budget preparation and formulation 
e Budget approbation 

e Budget execution 

e Monitoring and control of the budget 


The budget refers to a fiscal year but the bud- 
getary cycle extends beyond the fiscal year and 
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several budget cycles can occur simultaneously 
(e.g., formulation of one, implementation of a 
second, and control of a third). 

Table 1 synthesizes the phases of the budget 
cycle: 


Budget Preparation and Formulation 

The preparation of the budget starts some months 
before the budgetary year and needs to be based 
on the long-term plan prepared by the govern- 
ment. It is the more complex phase and requires 
many preparatory activities. At the moment, bud- 
get preparation must comply with budgetary sta- 
bility and the limits for the expenditure that laws 
state in some countries, especially within the 
framework of the European Union. 

This step requires planning and an analysis of 
resources and expenditure needs. In this phase, it 
is necessary to estimate resources and allocate 
them to expenditure policies, which requires to 
define the policies of government. Because of 
this, the budget formulation has many political 
implications. Depending on the type of budget 
used, it is also necessary to define the objectives, 
outputs, and outcomes of the planned activities, as 
well as the performance indicators that will be 
used for the evaluation of the budget. Further- 
more, the formulation of the budget requires nego- 
tiation as sometimes there is a conflict between the 
different departments of the governments. 

Before the final budget, managers usually pre- 
pare a draft of the budget, with the objective of 
introducing a debate about the amounts and the 
outcomes of the activity. Two approaches can be 
used by managers to prepare the budget: 
top-down and bottom-up, although both of them 
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can be combined in the budget preparation 
(Ljungman 2009). 

In a top-down budget, a total expenditure level 
is decided at a first stage and then the expenditure 
is allocated between the policies and agencies. Ina 
bottom-up budget, the process starts with the pro- 
posals of expenditure from the agencies and 
through a process of negotiation the decisions 
about allocations are made; the total expenditure 
is determined at a second stage as sum of the 
expenditures allocated to spending units. Man- 
agers have a key role in negotiating the expendi- 
tures in both cases. 

The responsibility for preparation of the budget 
differs among countries, but initial formulation of 
the budget corresponds in most of the countries to 
the executive power of government. 


Budget Approbation 

After the budget has been prepared by the execu- 
tive power, its discussion and approbation corre- 
sponds to the legislative power. In this phase, the 
budget is available to the public and the political 
debate has a great impact in the media. Parliament 
can pass the budget, introduce some amendments, 
or not approve it, with its consequent return to the 
government. The budget must be approved during 
the year prior to the budgetary period. For exam- 
ple, in Spain, the budget must be approved by 
Parliament before the first of January; if it is not 
approved, previous year’s budget is extended. 

In some countries, the budget 1s approved in 
two phases. In the first of this, the global figures, 
the macroeconomic environment, and the 
medium-term provisions are approved. In the sec- 
ond phase, the government elaborates the budget 
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Year t— 1 Year t Year t + 1 
Preparation and formulation Approbation Execution Control 
Finance department: Executive power of Legislative power of Executive power Internal 
Preparation of an initial | government: government: of government: control office: 
draft of the budget Formulation of the Approbation of the Execution of the Internal 
draft of the budget Annual Budget Law budget control 
Internal control Supreme Audit 
office: Institution: 
Internal control External 


control 
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within the limits approved and it is discussed in 
the Parliament. In other countries, the global 
figures are approved and the discussion carried 
out in a single parliamentary process. 


Budget Execution 

The budget execution takes place during the fiscal 
year. The budget legislation regulates a number of 
phases or steps for the execution and control of 
expenditures in order to be sure that it is carried 
out within the initial budget approved, with some 
differences between countries. 

Although the phases can vary, some of the 
most common are: 

The appropriation phase: authorizes expendi- 
tures and fixes a maximum. Appropriations rep- 
resent the legal authorization to spend, and 
expenditures are further subdivided through an 
allocation process that fixes maximum amounts 
by the nature, program, or function of the 
expenditure. 

The commitment phase: purchase orders or 
contracts are prepared in accordance with the 
appropriations, but goods or services have not 
yet been received. 

Registration of the obligation phase: the goods 
and services provided are received, so a liability 
and an asset or expenditure appear. Therefore, this 
budgetary phase is recorded in the financial 
accounting system and in the budget. 

Payment order phase: once the goods and 
services provided have been received and the 
obligation has been recognized, a payment order 
is issued as a phase previous to the physical 
payments. 

The information about the execution of the 
budget and its comparison with the amounts fore- 
casted are registered in the budget execution state- 
ment. This information about budget execution 1s 
useful for accountability purposes and must be 
published in order to increase the transparency 
of government actions and activities. In fact, 
with the New Public Management reforms, bud- 
get transparency has become a cornerstone for 
good governance and for achieving accountable 
and responsible governments. The budget must 
include performance measures that can inform 
about the effectiveness and efficiency of public 
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expenditures. This has encouraged governments 
to adopt performance budgeting, as we show in a 
later section. 


Monitoring and Control of the Budget 
After the budgetary execution, the final phase is 
the monitoring and control of the use of resources 
in order to guarantee the process as a whole. The 
budget execution statement is the basis for the 
control and must be available for politicians, cit- 
izens, and audit institutions. The statement of 
budget execution is presented in the annual report, 
which also contains the financial statements that 
must also be approved by the legislative power. 
There is usually a double process of control: 
internal control and external control. The internal 
control corresponds to a body of the government 
and is a priori. The external audit corresponds to 
external auditors, with important differences 
among countries. In most European countries, 
the external control is the responsibility of the 
Supreme Audit Institutions, an independent body 
that must control the legality of the process and 
the achievement of the objectives and the perfor- 
mance. The result of this control is included in the 
audit report. 


Budgeting Principles: Budgetary 
Stability and Financial Sustainability 


There are differences among countries in the 
budgeting practices, which are influenced by insti- 
tutional, economic, and cultural factors. In spite of 
it, the OECD (2014; 2015) states that the common 
elements of adequate budgeting practice in coun- 
tries should be a set of principles that can guide 
the budgetary processes. 

According to the OECD (2015), there are ten 
principles which provide a concise overview of 
good practices and aim to give practical guidance 
for the design, implementation, and improvement 
of budget systems: 


1. Manage budgets within clear, credible, and 
predictable limits for fiscal policy 

2. Closely align budgets with the medium-term 
strategic priorities of government 
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3. Design the capital budgeting framework in 
order to meet national development needs in 
a cost-effective and coherent manner 

4. Ensure that budget documents and data are 
open, transparent, and accessible 

5. Provide for an inclusive, participative, and 
realistic debate on budgetary choices 

6. Present a comprehensive, accurate, and reli- 
able account of the public finances 

7. Actively plan, manage, and monitor budget 
execution 

8. Ensure that performance, evaluation, and 
value for money are integral to the budget 
process 

9. Identify, assess, and manage prudently 
longer-term sustainability and other fiscal 
risks 

10. Promote the integrity and quality of budget- 
ary forecasts, fiscal plans, and budgetary 
implementation through rigorous quality 
assurance including independent audit 


In the present environment of financial crisis 
and austerity, there is another budgetary principle 
that can be highlighted: the budgetary stability 
and financial sustainability. This means that bud- 
get must be balanced both in its approbation and 
in its execution. This principle has a special rele- 
vance in the framework of the Stability and 
Growth Pact (SGP) of the European Union mem- 
ber countries, which aims to control debt and 
deficit. The stability programs include the 
medium-term budgetary objectives for each 
Member State that define the limit for the struc- 
tural deficit. 

European Union Member States have included 
the requirement to adapt their budget to stability 
and sustainability principles in their legislation. 
For example, in Spain, an organic law on budget 
stability and financial sustainability was passed in 
2012. It requires that governments approve bud- 
gets that respect the stability principle: a balanced 
or surplus budget in terms of the European System 
of Accounts. The financial sustainability principle 
requires a limit for public debt (inferior to 60% 
of Gross Domestic Product, GDP) in order to 
control debt. Furthermore, Public Administra- 
tions’ expenditure may not be higher than the 
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GDP growth rate. In Italy, the 2015 budgetary 
stability law also tries to control debt and deficit. 


Types and Methods for Budgeting 


Budgets can cover a variety of activities and pur- 
poses and can be prepared following different 
methods. We include some possible classifica- 
tions in the following paragraphs. 


Expenditure and Revenue Budgets 

First, budgets can be produced for either expendi- 
tures or revenue. In both cases, we can differenti- 
ate between operative and capital budgets. 
Operating budgets describe the expenditures 
and revenues for the functioning of an organiza- 
tion in a given period. Capital budgeting is the 
process of planning for investments with extended 
life spans and financial resources with long-term 
implications. 


Annual and Multiannual Budgets 
Budgets can refer either to just 1 year or to longer 
periods. Multiyear or biannual budgeting includes 
2 or more year projections of revenues and expen- 
ditures. During this period, adjustments are made 
according with new information, such as 
decreases in revenues or unexpected expendi- 
tures. This type of budget is considered a very 
useful tool for planning. 

Traditionally, budgets have been prepared for 
1 year but in many countries multiyear budgets are 
now recommended and implemented. For exam- 
ple, in the European Council of the European 
Union a multiannual financial framework is 
used. And according to the Council Directive 
2011/85/EU of 8 November 2011, on require- 
ments for the budgetary frameworks of the Mem- 
ber States, each Member State shall have in place 
numerical fiscal rules which are specific to it and 
which effectively promote compliance with its 
obligations under the Treaty on the Functioning 
of the European Union in the area of budgetary 
policy over a multiannual horizon for the govern- 
ment. The directive encourages the adoption of a 
multiannual fiscal planning horizon, including 
adherence to the Member State’s medium-term 
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budgetary objective. It states that Member States 
must define medium-term budgetary frameworks 
as a specific set of national budgetary procedures 
that extend the horizon for fiscal policy-making 
beyond the annual budgetary calendar, including 
the setting of policy priorities and of medium-term 
budgetary objectives. In the USA, the Federal 
Government proposed a legislation to change the 
budget process from an annual to a biannual cycle. 
The Government Accounting Office (2001) 
highlighted that multiyear authorizations help 
both Congress and the executive branch by pro- 
viding a longer-term perspective for program 
operation and appropriations determination. 
However, it warns that a shift to a biennial appro- 
priations cycle could result in reduced congressio- 
nal control and oversight and make budget 
forecasting more difficult. 

The use of a multiannual orientation has some 
advantages for management and planning that can 
improve the performance of public expenditure. 
In this respect, the OECD (2015) recommends 
closely aligning budgets with the medium-term 
strategic priorities of government by developing 
a stronger medium-term dimension in the 
budgeting process, beyond the traditional annual 
cycle. 

The methods used to prepare the budget can be 
diverse, with varying degrees of success for each 
type, as there has been some evolution and fash- 
ions that made some of them more used than 
others in some countries or periods. Traditionally, 
the design of budgeting systems has focused on 
parliamentary control rather than on the efficiency 
and effectiveness of public expenditure. However, 
in the twentieth century, various budgeting tech- 
niques were adopted to adapt the budget to the 
management needs of public administrations. In 
the following paragraphs we briefly review the 
different methods used. 


Incremental Budgeting 

The traditional method for budgeting in the public 
sector is incremental budgeting, whereby the bud- 
get is prepared considering the budget of the cur- 
rent period as the base, with incremental amounts 
then being added for the next budget period. So, 
the budget of a department for a year is based on 
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the budget of the last year, which can include 
some incremental amounts and adjustments for 
inflation and planned increases in revenues 
and expenditures. Some authors prefer to use a 
line-item concept to refer to this orientation to 
prepare the budget. 

Some of the advantages of this method are that: 
(a) it is easy to prepare and does not require a lot of 
resources, (b) it can fit well in the public sector 
where complex organizations operate, and (c) it is 
easy to understand. 

However, incremental budgeting has many 
disadvantages, such as: (a) it assumes that current 
activities are still needed without analyzing them 
in detail; (b) budget responsible do not need to 
justify the use of current expenditures and do not 
have incentives to improve the efficient use of 
resources; (c) it can incentive responsible to 
spend the money in a noneconomic way, just to 
maintain the amount for next years, because prob- 
ably if they do not spend this year, will be reduce 
the assignations for the next year; (d) there are not 
measures to evaluate the performance achieved 
with the budget and if economy, efficiency and 
effectiveness principles have been followed; 
(e) managers do not have incentive to improve 
the quality of services as nobody measures the 
outcomes of the process. 

This method has been used traditionally in 
many public organizations (including central gov- 
ernments, national health services, local govern- 
ments, educational organizations) and in many 
countries, including the USA until the 1970s 
where annual increases averaging 5—10% were 
seen as confirming instrumentalism (Khan and 
Hildreth 2002). However, around 1970, this 
method was considered as inadequate and some 
other orientations have emerged since then. New 
concepts and approaches have been developed in 
practice. Some authors argue that the reasons for 
changes in budget theory were the environmental, 
institutional changes and legislative reforms, 
among others (Khan and Hildreth 2002). 


Zero-Based Budgeting 

In contrast to incremental budgeting, this method 
of budgeting starts every year as it if were the first 
year of the organization. Each department must 
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justify how much money it spends on each activ- 
ity or program. Each year starts from scratch and 
decisions and past budgets do not serve as a basis 
to calculate the level of current expenditure. How- 
ever, analyzing all items of expenditure from 
scratch is a difficult task. Given its complexity, it 
is only applicable to particular aspects of the 
activity of an entity or programs that require spe- 
cial monitoring. 

For the allocation of resources, it is considered 
that each function of a department proposes cer- 
tain objectives that relate to some goal the depart- 
ment could achieve with the allocated financial 
resources. This technique provides a more 
targeted planning and can be applied together 
with a program budget or any other type of budget. 

Zero-based budgeting tries to force managers 
to justify every activity of the departments; other- 
wise, the budget for their department is zero. 
That means that all expenditures that are not jus- 
tified theoretically stop. Furthermore, it is neces- 
sary to evaluate the various proposals and the 
hierarchy between activities competing for the 
same resources. 

The implementation of zero-based budgeting 
requires an annual review of the full budgeting 
process. All the activities that are being developed 
must be reviewed and alternative ways to provide 
the same services must be sought. This allows 
managers to identify and remove those that have 
proven to be inefficient. Martinez and Garcia 
(2013) argue that zero-based budgeting can be a 
useful tool during fiscal crises helping to achieve 
the objectives at minimum cost and obtain finan- 
cial sustainability and stability. 

Some of the advantages of zero-based 
budgeting are (Pidgeon 2010): it allows the 
questioning of the inherited position and chal- 
lenges the status quo, it focuses the budget closely 
on objectives and outcomes, it actively involves 
operational managers rather than handing them 
down a budget from above, it can be adapted to 
changes in circumstances and priorities, and can 
lead to better resource allocation. But it also has 
some disadvantages (Pidgeon 2010): it requires 
more time than incremental budgeting, profes- 
sionals need skills and training with this type of 
budget, difficulties can arise for the decision about 
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the activities to be carried out, difficulties to esti- 
mate resource requirements for new activities, 
and the identification of suitable performance 
measures may be difficult. 

This budgeting technique began to be 
implemented in private companies in the 1960s 
and was introduced for the first time in a public 
administration in the Georgia State Budget in 
1972 with great success (Martinez and Garcia 
2013). Later it was introduced into some US gov- 
ernment departments, although the attempts to 
implement this budget system in countries like 
Canada and Mexico were failed. The high cost 
of implementation and the bureaucracy required, 
coupled with an environment of global economic 
growth, led many to give up this technique. How- 
ever, with the financial crisis of recent years, 
interest in this budgeting technique has increased, 
because it is considered that it can help to better 
control the public deficit. 


Performance-Based Budgeting 

Performance budgeting emphasizes the things 
that government does rather than the things it 
buys (Tyer and Willand 1997); it therefore 
changes the focus from the means of accomplish- 
ment to the accomplishment itself. The concept 
has been interpreted differently at different times 
and in different countries (Diamond 2003). This 
type of budgeting has undergone an evolution: 
originally it focused mainly on objectives and 
was also called budgeting by objectives. Nowa- 
days, performance budgeting focuses on perfor- 
mance and results because of which some authors 
call it “new performance budgeting.” Other names 
for the more actual version are output budgets and 
outcome budgets. 

Performance budgeting shows the objectives 
and goals to be achieved with the use of public 
funds, the financial resources necessary for their 
implementation, and by obtaining quantitative 
data helps to measure the extent to which the 
objectives have been achieved. 

The objectives were introduced into the budget 
in the 1940s in the USA for specific activities of 
certain municipalities and states. They were 
developed and implemented more widely by var- 
ious European governments and the USA from 
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the 1960s to the late 1980s. The main innovation 
was the introduction of functional classification 
into the budget, classifying expenditure according 
to the purpose intended. 


Program Budgeting 

Program budgeting can be considered a variant of 
performance budgeting. It is a budgetary philoso- 
phy which breaks with the traditional concept of 
incremental and line by line public budget. 

It is based on the assignation of resources to the 
programs and activities that the organization 
carries out; it describes and gives the detailed 
costs of every activity or program that is to be 
carried out with a given budget. Program 
budgeting is made up of the sum of all activities 
and programs. This means that it 1s necessary to 
define the activities and programs and establish 
priorities among them. A program is a set of 
resources organized for an end. So, the budget 
delineates all the costs associated with doing 
something. Once the resources have been 
assigned to a program or activity, the output of 
the program can be decided. For example, it is 
necessary to describe the expected results of a 
proposed program. 

In sum, the aim of a program budget is that the 
organization provides detailed information about 
the activities that will be carried out and their cost. 
So, this type of budget is sometimes mixed with 
other techniques. This is the case of the Central 
Government in Spain, where the budget identifies 
all the programs, although the data contained in it 
are estimated mainly through an incremental pro- 
cedure. The true spirit of program budgeting 
involves the development of alternative programs 
to achieve the same goals but with different costs. 

In the framework of program budgeting, the 
PPBS budgeting approach has acquired great rel- 
evance Kim (2006). 


Program Planning Budgeting System (PPBS) 

PPBS 1s a technique that allows the integration of 
budgeting and planning through the programs. 
The budgetary process in this case has three 
basic phases (Diamond 2003): (a) the planning 
phase, where the objectives of the organization 
must be defined in order to evaluate the different 
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possible ways of achieving these objectives; 
(b) the programming phase, which took the pro- 
posals of the planning phase and integrated them 
in the programs defined through a hierarchy of the 
objectives; and (c) the third phase is the transla- 
tion of each multiyear program into a set of spe- 
cific annual actions. The information about the 
execution and control of the annual budget offers 
usually conclusions or lessons that are useful for 
reviewing the plan in the medium and long terms. 
The PPBS can be a useful long-term planning tool 
as it informs not only about the short term but also 
about future implications of present decisions. 

This type of budget was first adopted by the US 
Department of Defence in 1961 and by the UK 
Ministry of Defence in 1963. It was later applied 
by many other public administrations, such as 
states and local governments, both in the USA 
and in other countries (Diamond 2003). PPBS 
were embraced by the Netherlands in its Govern- 
ment Accounts Act of 1976 and by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science in England. It was 
also used in France and Canada. 


Performance, Results, and Output-Based 
Budgeting 

The Budget Committee of the Council of 
Europe (2005) defines results-based budgeting 
as a budget process in which (a) budget formu- 
lation is based on a set of objectives and 
expected results, (b) expected results justify 
the resource needs which are related to the out- 
puts necessary to achieve these results and 
(c) actual performance is measured with related 
performance indicators. 

Results-based budgeting has several designa- 
tions depending on the country. For example, in 
the USA is referred to as performance-based bud- 
get, PBB, while in other countries output-based 
budget or outcome-based budget are more 
common. 

The aim of this type of budget is to provide 
performance information that can be useful for 
management and evaluation processes. Its origins 
are linked to the New Public Management, where 
the focus is on performance management. The 
decision making is based on the ability of the 
programs to convert inputs to outputs and the 
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outcomes of the process. So, budgetary authoriza- 
tions are related to outputs and outcomes instead 
of inputs, and the debate must be focused on these 
issues. 

Within this philosophy, the following ques- 
tions must be answered: What are the objectives 
of the department? What do we want to achieve 
with our activities? How will you achieve these 
goals? What are the costs of the activities? How 
will the effects of the activities be measured? As a 
consequence, the budget must contain informa- 
tion that permits the evaluation of whether the 
objectives have been achieved and if the results 
and costs are as expected. 

One of the main strengths of results or perfor- 
mance budgeting is the introduction of perfor- 
mance reporting in the budgeting process, which 
has been recognized as an important advance. 
According to the OECD (2007), countries that 
have introduced it reported the following advan- 
tages for performance reporting: it focuses more 
keenly on results within the government; it pro- 
vides more and better information on government 
goals and priorities, and on how different pro- 
grams contribute to achieve these goals; it encour- 
ages a greater emphasis on planning and can 
provide signals to key actors about what is work- 
ing and what is not; it improves transparency by 
providing more and better information to Parlia- 
ments and to the public, and it has the potential 
to improve the management of programs and 
efficiency. 

To implement this type of budget, a cost 
accounting system is necessary to allows man- 
agers to know the cost of the services. Moving 
from a focus on inputs to one of outputs or out- 
comes requires some changes in the reporting 
systems, in order to generate the information that 
will be used for budgeting and management. Fur- 
thermore, it is necessary to develop a performance 
indicators system for evaluating the achievements 
and performance of services delivery. 

The output focus has received some criticism. 
For example, it does not consider the impact of the 
programs on the society; politicians must be 
accountable not only in output terms but also in 
outcomes. Furthermore, although it may ensure 
that governments are getting more for less, they 
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may obtain some outputs that make little contri- 
bution to solving policy problems (Rose 2003). 

At the moment, there are few governments that 
have adopted results-based budgeting because it 
requires important changes in the administrative 
and budgetary procedures if the potential benefits 
of this type of budget are to be achieved; the 
programs and plans must be readapted to be useful 
for decision making. With the crisis and the cuts, 
interest in results budgeting has increased, as it is 
a tool that can help to improve financial manage- 
ment of governments. Performance measurement 
in the results budget can lead to a more effective 
and efficient management of resources. At the 
same time, citizens are demanding accountability 
and information about results and results 
budgeting offers performance reporting that can 
be very useful for performance evaluation. 

According to the OECD (2007), the following 
factors must be considered for implementing per- 
formance or results budgeting: 


— There is no one model of performance 
budgeting and each country needs to adapt its 
approach to the relevant political and institu- 
tional context. 

— Performance measures should be integrated 
into the budget process. 

— Designing government-wide systems that 
automatically link performance results to 
resource allocation should be avoided because 
these systems may distort incentives. 

— Performance budgeting requires reliable out- 
put and outcome data that are continuously 
updated. 

— Italso requires political administrative support; 
one option is to develop incentives to motivate 
civil servants and politicians. 


Some European countries, such as Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and the UK, have 
already taken some initiatives towards im- 
plementing performance budgeting. In most of 
these countries, these initiatives are in the frame- 
work of introducing managing by results. 

An example of a country that has adopted 
result-based budgeting is New Zealand. Initially 
the government focused mainly on outputs but 
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little by little it moved towards an outcome-based 
approach. Nevertheless, because of the difficulties 
of definition, measurement, and management for 
outcomes, the progress towards this vision has 
been much slower than anticipated (Rose 2003). 
The evaluation of the reforms trying to move to an 
outcome focus is positive as it led to improve- 
ments in the information that has been added to 
the financial statements elaborated with accrual 
accounting. In any case, the reforms for introduc- 
ing performance budget require a long time and 
implementation must be gradual. 


Participatory Budgeting 

Participatory budgeting introduces an original 
way of managing public resources with the aim 
of engaging citizens in government. It is a demo- 
cratic tool in which taxpayers participate in dis- 
cussions and decisions about how to spend part of 
the public budget. It is also a means to increase the 
accountability and the responsibility of politi- 
cians. For this type of budgeting to work well, 
some training of citizens and groups that partici- 
pate is convenient. 

This type of budgeting is used mainly by local 
governments with the aim of using a more partic- 
ipatory approach in certain areas. According to 
Pidgeon (2010, p. 18), the potential advantages 
of this approach include: better decision making; 
greater understanding of budgetary processes; 
people will feel more involved in actions in 
which they have participated in the decision- 
making process; projects are more likely to be 
carried out; it is democratic, and transparently 
so; it leads to commitment to further development 
of PB; there will be less cynicism or apathy 
towards the local authority; and it will reach 
parts of the community otherwise excluded from 
decision making. Among the disadvantages of the 
process, we can include: the council may be seen 
as abrogating its responsibilities, participation 
may be low, decisions may be biased towards 
groups who can advance their view over that of 
the citizens in general, it is limited generally to 
second order budgets rather than core activity, it 
may be seen as undermining the council, it could 
be seen as bypassing the democratic process, and 
organizations which benefit from additional 
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funding may not necessarily adhere to the same 
budgetary/financial disciplines and procedures as 
other public bodies. 

Participatory budgeting has its origin in 
Brazil and has been used in recent years in the 
municipalities of many countries around the 
world: USA, the UK, France, Italy, and Spain, 
among others. For example, in New York, partic- 
ipatory budgeting has expanded since 2011 from 
four initial city Council Districts to 27 Council 
Districts at present. In these districts, residents 
vote toward proposals developed by the commu- 
nity to meet local needs (in 2014—2015, 51,000 
New Yorkers voted to allocate $32 million dollars 
for locally developed capital projects across 
24 Council Districts in New York City). 


The Budgetary Bases: Accrual Versus 
Cash Basis 


The budget requires a criterion to be developed 
and different possibilities arise: cash, modified 
cash, modified accrual, or accrual can be applied. 

The cash base budget includes the expenditures 
when cash is paid (regardless of when resources are 
consumed) and revenues when they are received 
(regardless of when they are earned). As it is 
focused on cash movements, it is said that it is 
mainly a short-term plan, which does not consider 
long-term implications. The modified cash basis is 
sometimes used for budgeting and means that bud- 
getary revenues are recognized when cash is col- 
lected or when related receivables have a short- 
term maturity and expenditures are recognized 
when cash is paid or when related obligations 
have a short-term maturity. The budget, in this 
case, is a tool for control and to assure compliance 
with the limits of expenditure. 

On the contrary, the accrual-based budgeting 
records amounts when the activity generates the 
revenue, increasing the liability or consuming the 
resources, regardless of when it is paid or received 
(General Accounting Office 2000). In this case, 
the budget follows the same criteria as the 
accounting statements, and the execution of the 
budget can be followed with the accrual financial 
statements. The main advantage is that decision 
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making can be based on the cost of the activities, 
so planning considers the long-term impact of 
investment and the applications of financial 
resources. 

The cash basis has been widely accepted for 
several reasons: it is considered to adequately 
reflect the government’s impact on the economy; 
it is linked to short-term vision; it is considered, in 
general, to provide adequate information and 
that it is useful to control spending limits; it is 
easy to trace the money; and it is consistent with 
the vision of financing departments according to 
the cash they need and with cash planning by 
governments. 

There are some reasons for avoiding the 
accrual basis in budget according to Blondal 
(2003, 2004): accrual budget is believed to put 
budget discipline at risk (af major capital projects, 
for example, could be voted on with only the 
commensurate depreciation expense being 
reported, there is a fear that this would increase 
expenditures for these projects); different pur- 
poses (a cash-based budget focuses on the tradi- 
tional public sector control of legality); and the 
sheer complexity of accruals. 

In most European countries, budgets are based 
on cash or modified cash methods. However, 
accrual is gaining ground over the cash basis in 
the accounting system. This means that there is a 
double system and the usefulness of financial 
accounting is not very clear. As the budget is the 
most important document for planning and man- 
agement, all the debates focus on it and financial 
accounting is misused. 

Nevertheless, in recent years, many European 
countries, including Finland or Sweden, have car- 
ried out some initiatives towards implementing 
accrual-based budgets. In these countries, the leg- 
islatures have a relatively weak role in the budget 
process (Blondal 2003). These initiatives have 
usually been joined to performance reporting, 
where the focus is on outputs and outcomes. The 
use of accrual budgeting allows managers to have 
reporting about the cost and it is more convenient 
for performance measurement and control. 
Anglo-Saxon countries have also undertaken 
steps for the implementation of accrual budgeting, 
and it is used in the UK, Australia, and New 
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Zealand. In the USA, there is increasing interest 
in accrual budgeting due to a desire to improve the 
recognition of long-term commitments in the bud- 
get and to link cost and performance information 
to the federal budget process more directly (GAO 
2000). 

Some of the advantages of the accrual budget 
are (Blöndal 2004): it provides cost information 
that can be useful for decision making, it will 
illuminate the long-term sustainability of public 
finances, it is a catalyst for other management 
reforms, and it provides a consistent base with 
accrual accounting. 

Accrual budgeting is considered as a tool to 
improve public sector management that can help 
to manage financial sustainability of govern- 
ments. Because of this, many international orga- 
nizations recommend its application, but it 1s not 
an easy task. It is necessary to change budgetary 
legislatures and political procedures that are usu- 
ally based on cash bases. 


Conclusions 


Budgetary processes are essential in the public sec- 
tor for implementing public policies and allow the 
estimation of revenues and expenditures. Budgets 
are the cornerstone for transparency and account- 
ability in the public sector and permit the budgetary 
control in order to monitor the fulfillment of polit- 
ical decisions. They should also be a tool to mea- 
sure and control the performance of governments. 

The budgeting process is organized around 
four phases within the budget cycle: preparation 
and formulation, approbation, execution, and con- 
trol and audit. 

Budgeting techniques have evolved over time 
with different types of budgeting emerging in 
recent decades. Each of these has advantages and 
disadvantages and governments have used differ- 
ent combinations of them to succeed in the process. 

Originally, budgets were mainly prepared fol- 
lowing an incremental procedure but this tech- 
nique has some disadvantages and has been 
criticized. On the contrary, zero-base budgeting 
starts each year with an evaluation of the activities 
and programs that are considered necessary. 
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However, in both cases, the budget focuses how 
much the entity spends, not on the reasons and 
activities it spends the money. Trying to overcome 
this problem, performance and program budgets 
organize the budget into programs, activities, and 
functions in order to focus on the objectives of the 
expenditures. One particular type is the program 
budgeting and program planning budgeting sys- 
tem. The main criticism applied to the above types 
of budgeting is that they mainly focus on inputs, 
so a new type of budgeting has emerged recently 
with the aim of focusing on results, which can 
vary depending on whether the interest is in the 
outputs or in the outcomes. This type of budgeting 
has its origin in the New Public Management 
Theory and has been recommended at interna- 
tional level under the general concept of perfor- 
mance budgeting. In order to implement 
performance measurement, it is important to 
define the objectives and the indicators that 
allow the evaluation of their fulfillment. 

Performance budgeting is implemented at the 
moment in some European countries, mainly Nor- 
dic countries, with a focus on outputs and out- 
comes. However, it is not very extended in 
European continental countries, where the incre- 
mental budget is the most used procedure for the 
estimation of expenditures and revenues. 

At the same time, some governments have 
introduced accrual-based budgets to bring them 
into line with accounting procedures, where the 
focus is the resources used. Accrual basis is con- 
sidered to be more convenient when the aim is to 
introduce performance budget. Some experiences 
argue the positive benefits but the majority of 
countries continue using cash or modified cash 
basis for the budget. 
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Definition 


Budgeting is the keystone of the management con- 
trol and accounting systems in almost all organiza- 
tions, but despite its extensive use, it is far from 
perfect. Nowadays, when the control of available 
resources is vital for sustainability of any public or 
private entity, budgeting plays a strong role in 
controlling operations efficiently and effectively. 

The budget has a central role in public sector 
management. Wildavsky (1975) argues that the 
budget is a vital element of any government 
because it reflects the action plan in the imple- 
mentation of public policies. Researchers and 
practitioners have confirmed the loss of relevance 
of traditional approaches to budgeting. To over- 
come the criticism and weaknesses of traditional 
budgeting, it is clearly recognized that there is a 
need for alternative solutions of budgeting 
methods designed to adapt to the new environ- 
mental conditions, long-term planning focused on 
outputs, citizen orientation, or the effective 
achievement of objectives. 
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Introduction 


This chapter explores different techniques to 
budgeting in the context of more performance- 
oriented methods of management control required 
in conditions of uncertainty. Budgeting is consid- 
ered to be one of the most important and useful 
technique used in management control systems, 
as it provides a mechanism for planning, organi- 
zation, and control. 

In the public sector, the budgeting process can 
be viewed as more problematic than in the pri- 
vate sector, since the objectives of public orga- 
nizations are more difficult to measure. A private 
entity typically has maximization of profit as its 
central goal. In contrast, measurement of the out- 
comes of public expenditures can be a complex 
task since there is no profit or loss basis through 
which the performance of organizations can be 
evaluated. 

The aim of this paper is to analytically evaluate 
the main techniques for preparing budgets — the 
incremental approach, performance based, activ- 
ity based, zero based, and priority based. Each of 
these approaches is discussed in the light of its key 
strengths and weaknesses. We also found that they 
have been used in both public sector and private 
sector organizations, with varying levels of 
accomplishment. 

The incremental approach is the most 
traditional budgeting method that uses previ- 
ous year’s figures adjusted to the manage- 
ment’s assumptions and goals for the following 
year. 

This technique, analyzed in the first section of 
this paper, 1s better suited for organizations whose 
operations are moderately stable. However, this 
method is being criticized because it does not 
reflect the strategy. Besides, it is also considered 
as a long and heavy process that leads to bad 
performance evaluation and promotes budget 
wastage. 

In the next sections, alternative techniques 
to budgeting are summarized to provide guide- 
lines and to make clearer the link between 
budgets, outcomes, and performance. Conclu- 
sions are presented in the last section of the 


paper. 
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Incremental-Based Budgeting (IBB) 


Traditionally, most governments have decided to 
adopt the incremental budgeting approach. In this 
technique, the budget preparation for the follow- 
ing year is based on the approved budget for the 
current year plus an increased amount considering 
inflation. 

Therefore, in incremental budgeting, the defi- 
nition of the amount of resources to be allocated to 
the various public entities or departments is based 
on patterns of previous periods, including mar- 
ginal additions. This involves using known fac- 
tors such as new legislative requirements, service 
developments, and anticipated price inflation. So, 
it is relatively plain, and it is of most relevance in 
services where there is little year-on-year change 
in service activity. 

This approach makes sense since the process 1s 
mainly concerned with the increment in opera- 
tions or expenditure that will be incurred during 
the next budget period. In addition, a central fea- 
ture of this approach is that budget preparation 
takes place through a process of discussion and 
compromise. It is, therefore, based on a funda- 
mentally different view of decision-making com- 
pared to other approaches, which are more 
outcome oriented. The manner of negotiating 
between different interest groups depends funda- 
mentally on the will to negotiate and compromise. 
Thus, this model presupposes the existence of a 
fairly stable and democratic form of society. The 
incremental process becomes invalid, if this con- 
sensus breaks down. 

In brief, its key characteristics are therefore 
based on a prospect of decision-making focused 
on expenditures, discussion and compromise 
between interested parties to achieve a satisfac- 
tory budget, and a dependence on the current year 
budget to create the budget for the following year. 

The system itself is moderately straightfor- 
ward. As the next year’s budget depends on the 
current one, time becomes a key factor. Since 
implementation specifically excludes the setting 
of objectives or outputs, there is an emphasis on 
inputs instead. However, some of the main advan- 
tages of incremental budgeting should be noted. It 
is easy to recognize that it is retrospective, makes 
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marginal changes, and safeguards agreement 
through consensus and negotiation. Moreover, it 
is useful in the public sector because outputs are 
difficult to define and quantify. It allows concen- 
tration upon key areas of change, as far as policy 
makers are concerned. Consequently, the impact 
of change can be seen quickly, the budget remains 
stable, and change is gradual. 

Indeed, this is the simplest and most traditional 
budgeting method, whose focus on incremental 
approach is the input control. It also promotes a 
system of budget execution control. However, as 
this technique is based on the budget approved for 
previous periods, it does not stimulate medium- 
and long-term planning or the effective achieve- 
ment of objectives, regarding the use of available 
resources or their efficient allocation. It is reactive 
rather than proactive, and the support for 
increased expenditure is the increased cost of 
inputs. 

The validation of the needs of subsequent 
periods does not take place, meaning that this 
kind of budget does not promote strategic solu- 
tions, maximization of value, opportunity and 
efficiency in resource control, and evaluation of 
results and performance. The decisions made and 
the priorities established in the past are more 
likely to remain unchanged in the future. It does 
not allow for an overall view of performance. 
Therefore, this approach may not incorporate a 
careful evaluation of the level of services being 
offered. 

In turn, government unit managers often strive 
to spend the entire budget of that year, so there is 
no year-end surplus. This leads to maintain the 
current budgetary level and to help the unit man- 
ager apply additional funds. The inefficiency and 
wastage portrayed is in this sense often perpetu- 
ated and encouraged by incremental budgeting. 

Some authors have presented the most cited 
weaknesses of traditional budgeting. Some of the 
major disadvantages identified in the Neely 
et al. (2001) study were the lengthy process, the 
high preparation costs, and mainly the lack of 
focus on strategy. The study also highlights the 
fact that this budgeting model does not favor the 
increment of the organizations’ value, given its 
strong focus on cost reduction and departmental 
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barriers. Libby and Lindsay (2010) discussed sim- 
ilar results in their study. The authors report that 
the traditional budget does not consider strategy. 
Additionally, it is expensive and slow at detecting 
problems, becoming obsolete very quickly. 

Incremental budgeting does, in fact, have a 
number of weaknesses as it assumes that existing 
budget patterns are relevant and satisfactory, 
meaning that activities and working methods 
will continue in the same way. There is no incen- 
tive for developing new ideas or incentives to 
reduce costs. 

The main disadvantage of the incremental 
budgeting approach is that the majority of expen- 
diture, which is associated with the base level of 
activity, remains unchanged. Therefore, past inef- 
ficiencies and present waste are perpetuated in the 
future. 


The Relevance Loss of Traditional 
Models: Time for Change? 


Performance-Based Budgeting (PBB) 

The new budgeting approaches take place in this 
scenario of relevance loss of traditional models. 
The traditional approach to budgeting focuses on 
incremental changes in detailed categories of 
expenditures. This scenario leads us to new ways 
of budgeting, such as the performance-based 
budgeting (PBB). PBB focuses on results and 
changes in funding rather than on the base (the 
amount appropriated for the previous budget 
cycle). 

In this PBB process, the entire planning and 
budgeting framework is result oriented. It reflects 
the practice of developing budgets based on the 
link between program funding levels and 
expected results from that program. Program 
administrators can use it to manage more cost- 
efficient and effective budgeting expenditures. 

The major feature of PBB is accountability and 
not only the fulfillment of the law and previous 
funding decisions. It presents the purpose for 
which funds are allocated and sets measurable 
objectives. Moreover, it identifies programs that 
look for similar results, drawing the attention of 
legislators to such interrelationships. 
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Segal and Summers (2002) point out that PBB 
is an exercise that “costs out” various activities 
that are necessary to achieve a result. In their 
opinion, this technique comprises three compo- 
nents: the result (final income), the strategy 
(distinctive ways to achieve the final outcome), 
and the activity/outputs (what is actually done to 
achieve the final outcome). 

For legislators, PBB is helpful to understand 
the background underlying the purposes of state- 
funded programs and the results they achieve. It 
explains previous legislative funding decisions 
and aids with estimating and justifying the poten- 
tial consequences of new funding decisions. 

In a study on US public administration, Kong 
(2005) evidences other advantages of the imple- 
mentation of the PBB approach. The central ques- 
tion raised by the author was what is new about 
PBB when compared to conventional budgeting 
techniques (incremental line items)? The author 
identifies three key vectors in the conventional 
public budgeting structure: the allocation of 
resources, organizational management, and citi- 
zens. Incremental line-item budgets are mainly 
focused on the allocation of resources, including 
financial, human, and technical resources. The 
first versions of PBB were, according to the 
author, connected with organizational elements, 
including the definition of key objectives, political 
goals, and activities. Later versions, in the 1990s, 
focused on the outputs, service quality, and citi- 
zen’s satisfaction. 

With the aim of studying performance evalua- 
tion, Andrews and Hill (2003) developed a study 
on PBB technique, comparing it to the traditional 
approaches. They concluded that most American 
states have carried out reforms on PBB implemen- 
tation, yet very few presented behavioral changes 
resulting from such reforms, both in terms of 
overall development and of response to new 
incentives based on performance or on resource 
allocation. The authors also explained that the 
PBB approach is applied simultaneously with tra- 
ditional techniques, influencing the type of PBB 
to be implemented, rather than complementing 
existing budgetary practices. 

It can be concluded that the effectiveness of the 
PBB technique is enhanced when the old 
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budgeting systems are totally replaced, as 
observed in the experiences carried out in the 
states of Florida and Virginia. These states 
included (Andrews and Hill 2003: 152) manage- 
ment accounting and auditing systems based 
on performance; adjustment of the existing 
budgeting systems to strategic changes, according 
to the specificities of the various bodies (tailoring 
model); introduction of responsibilities in 
required levels of performance; and behavioral 
uniformity in budget compliance, which should 
include simple rules, clarity, and seriousness in 
the announcement of performance expectations 
by budget managers. 

Despite the many advantages of PBB, there are 
some challenges in the process, such as the confi- 
dence that performance information is valid and 
accurate, the dimension of state government 
coupled with the number of performance indica- 
tors available that can distract and overwhelm 
legislators when making crucial funding deci- 
sions, and the proper use of incentives and disin- 
centives to improve performance. 

Actually, PBB intends to improve the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of public expenditure 
by linking the funding of public sector organiza- 
tions to the results they deliver, making systematic 
use of performance data. However, PBB should 
not be seen as an isolated initiative. It should be 
viewed, rather, as part of a set of broader reforms, 
often referred to as managing for results, designed 
to help public management focus more on results 
and less on internal mechanisms. 


Activity-Based Budgeting (ABB) 
Activity-based budgeting (ABB) also emphasizes 
outputs and value creation. ABB is the most com- 
mon alternative technique to the traditional 
approach. This approach provides a high level of 
detail, when compared to other techniques. 

The financial guidance of traditional budgets 
is, undoubtedly, problematic. In other words, they 
do not favor the understanding of financial data by 
operational managers. The idea is to create a new 
budgeting model that allows for greater flexibility 
in the organization while dealing with unexpected 
events, emphasizing, thus, the importance of oper- 
ational planning (Hansen 2011). 
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ABB emphasizes communication and internal 
cooperation, since it focuses on activities rather 
than on responsibility centers, showing the imbal- 
ances, the useless activities, and other information 
that can be used to improve operations where 
resources are actually needed. Or, through a 
more simple definition, this approach intends to 
prepare budgets using overhead costs from 
activity-based costing (ABC) methodology. 

The Chartered Institute of Management 
Accountants (CIMA 2013) describes ABB as a 
system of budgeting based on an activity frame- 
work, using cost driver data in the budget setting 
and variance feedback processes. 

The initial formula of ABB uses cost drivers 
(identified through ABC) to help derive budgets. 
As previously mentioned, and as its name sug- 
gests, ABB focuses on activities rather than func- 
tions or responsibility centers. 

According to that Institute, ABB follows three 
main stages: 


1. Detecting activities and their cost drivers 

2. Forecasting the number of units of cost driver 
for the required activity level 

3. Calculating the cost driver rate (cost per unit of 
activity) 


We can identify some of the advantages pro- 
vided by ABB. Its strengths are similar to those of 
ABC, since ABB draws attention to overhead 
activities and their associated costs. It highlights 
that activity costs may be controllable if activity 
volume is controlled. If we can control the causes 
(drivers) of costs, then costs should be better 
managed and understood. Where traditional 
budgeting tends to put an emphasis on input 
costs, ABB takes an outputs-based approach, rec- 
ognizing that activities drive costs. ABB analyzes 
business as a group of activities, a view point that 
connects well with organizational strategy. ABB 
can also allow useful information in a total quality 
management (TQM) atmosphere, by relating the 
cost of an activity to the level of service provided. 

Despite these strengths, there are some con- 
cerns or questions that could be considered when 
implementing ABB. It requires significant time to 
be implemented (as with ABC). In fact, a large 
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amount of time and effort might be needed to link 
the key activities with their cost drivers. 

Do we have the essential support? Do we have 
the required human and technical resources? Can 
we involve operational managers? Is it difficult 
to clearly identify individual responsibilities for 
activities? Like ABC, ABB is expensive to 
implement. Will the costs of application out- 
weigh the benefits? It is arguable that in the 
short term, many overhead expenditures are not 
controllable, which might difficult the imple- 
mentation of this approach. On the other hand, 
there are also expenditures that may not vary 
directly with the changes in the volume of activ- 
ity, which does not benefit the task/procedure of 
cost-benefit analysis. 

Even though this model is oriented toward 
continuous improvement, with an emphasis on 
the outputs, the ABB process is still a relatively 
new concept, and its practical advantages are yet 
unknown. Hansen et al. (2003) draw attention to 
the lack of scientific evidence to support its ben- 
efits and its pragmatic viability. 


Zero-Based Budgeting (ZBB) and Priority- 
Based Budgeting (PYBB) 

The concept of zero-based budgeting (ZBB) 
emerged in the 1960s in the USA to overcome 
the criticism usually attached to the incremental 
budgeting. These terms were used for the first time 
by Peter Pyhrr who developed the process for 
Texas Instruments. Due to its success in the pri- 
vate sector, this model was also applied in the 
preparation of the 1973 budget by Governor 
Jimmy Carter in the state of Georgia. 

This technique assumes that budgets can be 
recompiled from a zero base and focuses on pro- 
grams and activities rather than departments or 
units. It aims to justify resource allocation in an 
individual budget scheme, regardless of prior 
period budgets. It is not based on historical data 
and begins each budget period afresh. 

The budget is primarily allocated as zero, and 
the reasons for the financial resource allocation 
must be validated. This technique requires that the 
entire budget must be justified in detail and clar- 
ified why the organism should expend money in 
the proposed manner. This technique diverges 
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from traditional budgeting techniques as it 
emphasizes the analysis of alternatives. 

The process implies that each budget element 
is required to be treated as new before any finan- 
cial resources are allocated to it. Moreover, any 
plan is justified in terms of the total cost included 
and total profits. In ZBB approach, the past per- 
formance is not referred to as a building block, 
i.e., new and old work tasks are handled equally. 
Each activity is correctly identified and then eval- 
uated by analyzing alternative levels of operation 
for the same activity. These options are classified, 
and priorities are set for achieving efficiency and 
effectiveness in this process. 

Under this framework, also Drury (2004) 
defined ZBB technique as an approach where all 
activities are justified before the decision on the 
amount of resources to be allocated to each activ- 
ity. The focus is given to programs or activities 
instead of focusing on the functional departments 
(typical of traditional approaches). 

The author claims that the ZBB approach 
assumes that the need to present the different 
expenses related to the activities in a ZBB ensures 
the allocation of all resources on a “cost-benefit” 
basis. Following this principle of allocation, orga- 
nizations and governments will be one step closer 
to ensuring “value for money,” questioning old 
assumptions and implementing a systematic anal- 
ysis tool which might, for example, be able to 
declare the abandonment of unproductive con- 
tracts, projects, or programs. However, supported 
by the bottom-up strategy, the implementation of 
the ZBB technique implies the justification of all 
expenses, therefore introducing a certain eco- 
nomic rationality. 

Finkler and Ward (1999) presented the four 
main objectives of the ZBB approach: (1) to ana- 
lyze the activities performed within the organiza- 
tion, (2) to understand the origin of those 
activities, (3) to study the most efficient and effec- 
tive way to accomplish those tasks, and (4) to 
identify the vital activities of the organization 
and their cost. The authors also highlight the 
ZBB focus on budgeting expenditure, identifying 
another positive aspect of this technique — the spe- 
cial emphasis given to nonacceptance of long- 
standing government budget surpluses. 
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The study by Akten et al. (2009) presented a 
positive experience in the application of the 
ZBB technique. The authors identified a Euro- 
pean telecommunications group which, in the 
implementation process, began to disaggregate 
their expenses into “logical decision units,” 
considering new types of expenses, such as 
capital expenditures (e.g., building a third- 
generation network). Each decision unit of cap- 
ital expenditure was classified into the follow- 
ing categories: (1) reviewing, (11) maintaining, 
and (iii) cutting down capital expenditures. The 
authors discussed the financial priority of each 
capital expenditure and its alignment with the 
company’s strategy. After a few interactions, 
the company reached the goal of reducing cap- 
ital expenditures by about 20%. 

Actually, ZBB provides distinctive benefits 
over traditional incremental budgeting. These 
can be summarized as follows: 


— [tis a systematic check of the base budget. 

— The planning system needs procedures to 
examine every budgetary item as if it was new. 

— It focuses attention on outputs in relation to 
value for money; it allocates financial 
resources based on results. 

— [t avoids incremental budgeting simply based 
on the previous year’s figures with an increased 
amount of inflation. 

— [It enhances communication and management 
consensus and helps to develop a questioning 
attitude; inefficiencies and wastage can then be 
reduced. 

— There is ultimately a better allocation of 
resources. 

— It inspires managers to look for alternative 
operation plans in that it has the ability to be 
adapted to changing circumstances. 

— It strengthens much of the thinking behind the 
current efficiency agenda. 


Several articles were published in the 1970s 
about the ZBB technique, even though the num- 
ber decreased rapidly in the early 1980s (Drury 
2004). Currently, they are almost nonexistent. The 
gap between the years of successful research and 
present research has obscured the theory and the 
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practice of ZBB technique, together with the polit- 
ical burden involved. 

Wildavsky (1975) presented an unsuccessful 
case in the US Department of Agriculture. The 
reasons for failure were mainly the allocation of 
specialized human resources for the exhaustive 
and systematic task of identifying priority needs; 
the need to justify things from scratch, even 
though that was not possible with programs that 
could not be replaced or changed; and, finally, the 
nonacceptance, felt by the professionals, of the 
economic rationality logic, pressured by the con- 
stant monitoring of the tasks performed, even 
though they recognized the advantages of this 
technique. 

Some academics have provided a few reasons 
for this lack of success: the powerful message that 
“the expenses have to be fully justified,” exces- 
sive bureaucracy, high costs, professional aware- 
ness, and consequent long procedures (Drury 
2004; Tayles et al. 2007; Worrall et al. 1998). 
Success will depend, according to Worrall 
et al. (1998), on the implementation of a solid 
strategic process. 


Why Does Zero-Based Budgeting Have 
Some Pragmatic Weaknesses? Is Priority- 
Based Budgeting a Long-Term Solution? 


In fact, ZBB deserves acknowledgment, because 
it is a pace in the right direction and away from 
traditional budgeting. Nevertheless, ZBB has 
some pragmatic weakness. 


— Itis complex and sophisticated. 

— It requires special skills and training. 

— It is time-consuming. 

— It is expensive, and there is a tendency toward 
excessive bureaucracy. 

— There is a tendency for annual conflicts over 
budget allocation because a new 
budget allocation is started every year. 

— There can be problems with performance mea- 
sures and priority criteria. 


Undoubtedly, in ZBB approach, the review 
procedure is time-consuming, long, and 
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complicated. It requires broad analysis and 
reporting, sharing, and updating of information 
to ensure that everyone is in the same position. If 
the program is not totally understood or well done, 
ZBB can prove to be an insuperable objective. 

Furthermore, ZBB depends on objectivity and 
solid leadership to honestly review programs. 
Additionally, it is hard to find an impartial budget 
reviewer and bureaucrats who do not have any 
interest in maintaining the fiscal status quo or 
challenge the government. 

Indeed, the adoption of new techniques of 
accounting and management control is largely 
stimulated by the government. Lapsley and 
Wright (2004), after analyzing the Scottish 
health-care sector, concluded that the ZBB tech- 
nique was the most used by these bodies: “The 
health care sector made particular use of 
budgeting techniques, with organisations using 
ZBB as well as one or other of management 
(RM) and activity-based management (ABM). In 
turn, its use in local authorities and government 
agencies was much lower, with over half of these 
organisations not using any of these techniques” 
(Lapsley and Wright 2004: 358). 

According to this study, the National Health 
Service units are under high pressure to ensure 
any future savings and efficiencies. The adoption 
of the ZBB technique is advocated by the govern- 
ment to establish areas of cost savings. On the 
other hand, according to managers of health-care 
organizations, the ZBB technique is complex and 
time-consuming (3/4 months to be completed), 
with very low returns for the organization. Nev- 
ertheless, one of the main results of the interviews 
carried out in this study classified the ZBB 
technique as one of the most efficient techniques 
within the management accounting systems. 

Despite the numerous advantages of this 
technique, ZBB also presents some fatal 
flaws. Nevertheless, priority-based budgeting 
(PYBB), which is a technical extension of 
ZBB, may be used to support/minimize some 
of those flaws. 

The main objectives of the PYBB model 
are to emphasize corporate priorities in line 
with budget increasing. According to the 
Chartered Institute for Public Finance and 
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Accounting (CIPFA 2006), its mode of opera- 
tion is based on the review of current depart- 
mental services, and its evaluation requires the 
definition of some parameters: purpose of the 
services and standards for the provision of 
services and operating alternatives for such 
services. It is based on the analysis of these 
parameters that the items of expenditure for 
each unit of revenue will be ranked, which is 
a beneficial and highly expected factor for 
management decision makers. 

PYBB allows a new vision that produces pow- 
erful concepts. It provides a system to expend 
within limited resources by uninterruptedly focus- 
ing on the outcomes most important for commu- 
nities and on the programs that influence those 
results to the uppermost scale. It is a way to 
compare community values with the government 
programs and services. Thus, PY BB facilitates the 
determination of key community objectives and 
the evaluation of the impacts of these goals on 
programs and services. Moreover, it promotes 
participation in strategic decision-making regard- 
ing funding. 

The method draws upon a systematic review of 
existing services, the reasons of its existence, the 
value they offer to citizens, and how they benefit 
the community. In parallel, the concern about the 
costs of each service and citizen expectations 
also assumes a key role. PYBB assumes that the 
guidelines can change and obstacles can be 
moved if it is necessary to maximize results for 
citizens. 

Indeed, this technique of budgeting contributes 
to the long-term financial sustainability by 
encouraging explicit options. These options help 
to develop a strategic budget that reflects the com- 
munity values and ensures a high level of service 
to citizens. Furthermore, while ZBB usually uses 
the existing agency structure, the “silo” method, 
PYBB excludes silos and concentrates its atten- 
tion on the state’s core functions of government. It 
motivates governors and legislators to ask for 
strategic questions at the start of each legislative 
session like “What should the performance of the 
government be?” or “What is the best procedure 
for the government to measure progress and 
success?” 
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In determining the government’s core func- 
tions, the essential services for citizens must be 
designed in order of priority (first question). After 
passing this step, it should outline quantifiable 
results to be achieved, as well as benchmarks to 
measure progress toward those outcomes within a 
given time period. 

To answer the second question, performance 
indicators are a central instrument to make 
accountability possible. At least, the government 
should have one performance measure for each 
major activity and, optionally, intermediate 
measures. 

Once these procedures are defined, programs 
and activities can be prioritized based on how they 
will really help achieve the government’s 
objectives. 


A Priority-Based Budgeting Empirical 
Example 

Worrall et al. (1998) demonstrated that the laws 
of a local government in the UK favored, among 
other aspects, the implementation of strategic 
priorities. The authors relate strategy-based bud- 
gets with the PYBB technique. In their study, it 
was concluded that 60% of the analyzed councils 
had submitted a strategic plan, although there 
was no consensus on the definition of “strategic 
management.” The authors classified “strategy” 
as the management of a set of activities that will 
meet priority objectives based on values of 
equality and local democracy in detriment of 
more “sophisticated” purposes which were less 
adjusted to the real needs of organizations. As 
resources become scarcer, local political forces 
tend to focus more on their priorities. In fact, 
there is strong evidence that, although there are 
still many bodies acting according to the para- 
digms of the 1970s, most of the governments are 
rethinking the process of strategic definitions to 
achieve a mutual consensus on the effectiveness 
of the achieved results. 

In order to provide a synthesis of the main 
strengths and weaknesses of the different 
budgeting approaches analyzed in the present 
study, we have prepared Table 1, which can be 
seen below. 
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Budgeting Techniques: Incremental Based, Perfor- 


mance Based, Activity Based, Zero Based, 
and Priority Based, Table 1 A comparison of different 
budget techniques 
Budget 
technique Strengths Weaknesses 
Incremental Simplicity, Lack of strategy 
budgeting inexpensive link; focus on 
margins; the cuts 
are arbitrary; 
delays in 
procedures 
Performance- | Focused on Few changes in 
based outputs, quality behavior 
budgeting of service, and 
citizen’s 
satisfaction 
Activity- Emphasis on Reduced 
based outputs and value | practical 
budgeting creation, implementation; 
reduction of little knowledge 
bureaucracy; of its real 
focus on advantages 
activities and on 
the operational 
plan 
Zero-based Resources Complexity in 
budgeting needed in a“cost- | implementation, 
benefit” basis; high costs, 
focus on excessive 
programs and bureaucracy, 
activities; procedural delays 
economic 
rationality 
Priority- Budget Laborious, 
based connected with difficult to 
budgeting strategy; global implement 
and participatory 
perspective 
Conclusion 


Budgeting is a key factor of management control 
systems. Nowadays, it is clear that these informa- 
tion systems are totally dependent upon the suc- 
cess of the organizations’ priorities and strategic 
goals, whether public or private. This interface 
has reflected the need to integrate new budgeting 
techniques due to the inadequacy of traditional 
approaches. 

For many years, the incremental approach was 
sufficient, because public spending was fairly sta- 
ble and the revenues reflected economic growth. 
The revolution in the economic environment and 
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the imbalance in current government accounts led 
to advancements in budgeting. Drawing on the 
traditional incremental-based budgeting approach 
more up-to-date techniques were created to pre- 
pare budgets, such as performance-based 
budgeting (PBB),  activity-based budgeting 
(ABB), zero-based budgeting (ZBB), and 
priority-based budgeting (PYBB). 

These alternative budgetary techniques 
received support and increased in popularity as 
they proposed keys to traditional budgeting’s rec- 
ognized difficulties. Moreover, these approaches 
can also be used as vital tools for the activity 
management control and interactive implementa- 
tion of strategy and outcome analysis. For exam- 
ple, the implementation of the PYBB technique in 
a local government in the UK was intended to 
promote strategic management, such as a set of 
activities that will meet priority objectives based 
on values of equality and local democracy. 

In fact, these new attitudes and concepts of 
budgeting seem to be more appropriate to face 
the current institutional challenges. Nevertheless, 
these new budgeting techniques are still scarcely 
disseminated. 
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Definition 


Building reform capacity is creating sustainable 
mechanisms that promote economic regeneration 
and identify a range of microlevel skills by includ- 
ing both technical skills as well as reform mindset, 
attitude, and leadership to introduce and manage 
change. 


Introduction 


The global trends in the capacity building 
approach of public administration officials in 
developing counties are broadly following the 
last decades’ paradigm shift of the developed 
countries toward the model of New Public Man- 
agement. The global spread of this paradigm shift 
follows a fundamental alteration in the balance of 
state responsibilities such as movement away 
from attempting to manage the whole economy 
through command-and-control hierarchies toward 
creating conditions for growth, and it is helped by 
a wide variety of local, regional, and global actors 
such as international organizations, transnational 
policy networks, think tanks, etc. Moran (2001) 
further links these developments to the rise of the 
liberalization and privatization and the rise of the 
New Public Management concept building on the 
old Weberian and Wilsonian dichotomy between 
politics and administration, in which politics 
decides upon the desired output and outcomes, 
while public administration merely executes 
tasks. 

The international development organizations 
have been instrumental in capacity building of 
public administration officials in developing 
countries necessary for, firstly, initiating and 
implementing and then managing in a sustainable 
manner such institutional and policy frameworks 
in professionalized public administration models. 
More specific capacity building training of public 
officials for instilling reform attitude and 
mindset is necessary for supporting the already 
implemented institutional legal and regulatory 
transplants in developing countries based on 
global models such as independent regulatory 
agencies, investment promotion agencies, free 
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economic zones, tax compliance agencies, trade 
customs and tariffs models, competition agencies, 
ombudsman, etc. 


Capacity, Mindset, and Attitude Transfer 


The question is to build capacity for doing what. 
The reform mindset and attitude change is 
intended to increase aggregated individual capac- 
ities of civil servants for managing and 
implementing the already established institutional 
and policy frameworks by effectively performing 
administrative functions, solving problems, and 
setting, achieving, and measuring goals and 
objectives (Farazmand 2009; Mentz 1997; North 
1990). Public administration officials play key 
role in shaping and delivering policy outcomes 
“by initiating reforms and supervising bureau- 
cratic practices” (Rodrik 1996; Gray and 
Gonsales 2002). The implementation capacity 
factor, once the institutional and policy transfer 
is completed, is becoming a key factor to the 
success of policy transfer (Evans 2004). For 
instance, findings in comparative policy analyses 
are that public leaders shape policy outcomes by 
initiating reforms and supervising bureaucratic 
practices. This institutional entrepreneurship is 
often seen to be the work of actors who are able 
to mobilize resources to enable collective action 
(Ostrom 2008). Through their identification of 
new opportunities, creative and innovative 
addressing of issues, these institutional entrepre- 
neurs infuse new innovative values, tools, instru- 
ments, and practices (Garud et al. 2002). 

This has led to a quest to go beyond technical 
and content-specific training as a predominant 
form of capacity buildings implemented by 
the international development organizations 
and toward corresponding leadership skills 
training aimed at both mindset and attitudes, 
complementing the previous approach of more 
generic training on wider economic and social 
issues. In effect, there is now an agreement among 
scholars and practitioners that managing reforms, 
beyond technical skills, requires attitude and 
mindset that can change and adjust institutions in 
order to meet and anticipate changing 
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circumstances (Stimson 2004). Introducing the 
need for skills beyond technical and content 
expertize, the institutional theorists argue that 
good institutions breed good leadership in the 
long run, so most research conflates leadership, 
mindset, and attitude with institutions (North 
1990). Driscoll and Morris (2001) claim that 
major changes in the public sector are problematic 
or unsustainable unless the value and belief sys- 
tems of the organizational members experience 
a similar change. Hence a more systematic 
approach began to emerge with increased under- 
standing of the importance and focus not only on 
skills but also on values and attitudes. This change 
of focus follows a similar trend in development 
theory that is converging toward a wider agree- 
ment of the need for inclusion of institutions into 
economic development research in general (North 
1990; Acemoglu et al. 2005) and more recently in 
the theory and practice of public administration in 
particular (Levi-Faur 2005). 

The institutional models as a reaction to earlier 
behavioral theories of organization focus on the 
need to modify collective values, culture, and 
structure to make the organization adaptive and 
dynamic (Farazmand 1997). Reform of public 
administration takes place through changes and 
modifications of not only the internal structure but 
also through changes internal organizational 
values and culture and their interaction and 
mutual adjustment (Farazmand 2009). This notion 
perfectly aligns with the dynamic view of the 
institutions beyond the system of laws and regu- 
lations but including the people, their capacity, 
and technical skills, and maybe even more impor- 
tantly and what is a subject of this research, their 
willingness and attitude to apply its skills in cre- 
ating policies and implement them through their 
institutions. This research provides a more granu- 
lar analysis of the theoretical embedding of the 
institutional approach to public administration by 
focusing on confirming the re-constitutive links 
between the structure of institutions, laws, and 
regulations and the organizational values of peo- 
ple that run them. The results of this research 
appear to support the argument for further inclu- 
sion of institutional theory into administration 
reform theory beyond the “hard” institutions or 
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structure and into a “soft” institutions such as 
organizational values and reform mindset. 

The current, broader approach to capacity 
building by the international development organi- 
zations in developing countries is based on pro- 
moting change and introduction of novel models 
of governance through three correlated and coor- 
dinated notions such as institution building, 
policy transfer, and, capacity building in public 
administration officials. The focus of this research 
is on the third part of this wider definition of 
capacity building and more precisely on whether 
reform attitude and mindset of civil servants can 
be induced by training programs. Hence, the 
capacity of public administration officials in the 
context of business environment reform as a sub- 
ject of this research may be defined by expanding 
Farazmand’s (2009) definition of “the capacity to 
create sustainable mechanisms that promote eco- 
nomic regeneration and identify a range of micro- 
level skills” with “including both technical skills 
as well as mindset, attitude and leadership to 
introduce and manage change.” It begins by the 
skills for identifying the existence of a problem, 
therefore of the necessity of a reform, and mindset 
and attitude for developing and implementing a 
viable solution for the identified obstacles. This 
gives an opportunity for attitude and mindset 
change to be analyzed as a separate capacity 
building concept and component. 


Methodology Scope and Approach of 
Public Administration Training 
Evaluation 


Consequently, for this purpose in this paper, the 
working definition of analyzed capacity building 
is the one focusing on mindset and attitude as 
ability for leadership, managing change and the 
ability to influence institutional and policy pro- 
cesses and practices. The conceptual framework 
for this research is based on the more specific 
definitions of behaviors as institutions that both 
constrain and enable behavior, and even more so, 
the only way in which we can observe institutions 
is through manifest behavior (North 1990). The 
research sought to fill these gaps by asking: 
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“Whether international organizations training pro- 
grams were successful in changing the attitude 
and mindset in terms of leadership for managing 
change in trained public administration officials?” 

The empirical analysis assumed the following 
model in order to observe the contribution of the 
training program toward changing the mindset of 
participants, as a core group and a control group 
consisting of public officials that were not part of 
the capacity building program. 


Activity | Outputs Outcomes 
Immediate Ultimate 
Training Knowledge Change in Change 
and know-how | perception in attitude 


This study illustrates the issue of mindset and 
attitudes for managing with an empirical analysis 
of the learning programs for public officials in 
Tajikistan and in Bangladesh that beyond institu- 
tional and policy reforms were tasked with the 
change of practical and core beliefs of administra- 
tors who have taken part in trainings received by 
international organizations. All statements of 
the questionnaire were made subject to the 
Cronbach’s alpha test, tests for normality, and a 
two-sample t-test and the z-approximation of the 
Mann Whitney U test that determines the differ- 
ences in the mean ranks for each group. 


Data Collection 


The empirical study was conducted in two countries 
with rather different administration systems and 
approach to staff training and job promotion in 
order to test whether such differences will lead in 
different outcomes in the impact on the mindset and 
attitude for leading and managing change from the 
two similar capacity building training programs. 
The study considered two populations: core group 
officials who received the training and control 
group that did not. A total sample of 80 respondents, 
40 respondents from each group, drawn from the 
trained core group and a control group from the 
same level officials not involved in the training 
was interviewed in Bangladesh, while in Tajikistan 
the total sample was 36 with 18 respondents in each 
of the core and control groups. 
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Tajikistan 

The establishment of FEZ concept in Tajikistan 
was done with support by a number of interna- 
tional organizations such as UNDP and GIZ, 
providing in the period between 2010 and 2015, 
11 international experts were working directly 
with the 2 FEZ and the MEDT and key govern- 
ment and private sector stakeholders. The sup- 
port was varied and cross sectional, covering all 
key areas necessary at the initial stages of devel- 
opment of FEZ such as technical support at 
national level with developing national FEZ 
strategy in Tajikistan, study tour to Turkey that 
initiated the idea of establishing the FEZ concept 
in Tajikistan, support to two FEZ with develop- 
ing strategic and operational plans, as well as 
support in various operational aspects such as 
developing marketing strategy, internal organi- 
zational plans, website, etc. The survey (The 
survey was conducted by the author in 2015 in 
Tajikistan.) was conducted in 2015 among the 
managers and staff of the two free economic 
zones that were not subject to training giving a 
natural control group within this survey and the 
2 FEZ zones and the FEZ department in the 
Ministry of Economic Development in Tajikistan 
that were subject to various capacity building 
interventions in the period between 2010 and 
2014 and are directly involved in management 
and administration of the FEZ. 


Bangladesh 

The World Bank designed and implemented a Reg- 
ulatory Reform Core Group Training Program in 
Bangladesh to improve the learning of content and 
shift the mindset of bureaucrats from that of a 
regulator to a facilitator. The project provided a 
series of tailored capacity building training with an 
aim of changing attitude of the government officials 
that would lead to identification, initiation, and 
implementation of regulatory reforms for private 
sector development. Recognizing the critical role 
of mid-level bureaucrats, a civil service training 
program was implemented between 2008 and 
2011 to build a community of reform minded mid- 
level officials (Senior Assistant Secretary, Deputy 
Secretary, Joint Secretary levels). The program’s 
objective was to sensitize participating civil 
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servants about issues influencing PSD and to build 
their capacity to advocate, implement, and monitor 
needed reforms becoming change agents for PSD 
within the bureaucracy. The project used learning- 
by-doing methods: seminars, lectures, training 
workshops, study tours to observe, first-hand expe- 
riences, international good practices, and exercises 
to analyze regulatory issues and propose solutions. 
The study was conducted between November, 
2011, and June, 2012 (This study was conducted 
by Chowdhury Golam Kibria, an Associate Profes- 
sor of Jahangirnagar University, Dhaka, 
Bangladesh; Syed Estem Dadul Islam, a Monitor- 
ing and Evaluation officer; and Sigma Shams, an 
M&E Consultant.). 


Results of the Empirical Analysis and 
Conclusions 


The results appear to confirm that the capacity 
building efforts by international development 
organizations, if properly targeted and designed, 
can have a positive and measurable impact on the 
attitude and mindset in public administration offi- 
cials to initiate and provide leadership in the 
reforms. The results of this study appear to sup- 
port the theoretical argument for inclusion in the 
administration theory of the organizational values 
and reform mindset and attitude of people that run 
institutions beyond the focus on the structures 
and “hard” institutions such as institutional and 
policy transfer. This quasi-experimental study 
establishes reasonable evidence that the capacity 
building training programs succeeded in creating 
a difference not only in the technical skills and 
knowledge but also in the perception, mindset, 
and attitude of the public officials toward 
initiating and managing reforms. Both training 
programs evaluated here followed initial institu- 
tional building and policy transfer and fostered an 
inclusive and proactive reform outlook among the 
trained public administration officials. In both 
countries they were implemented in parallel or 
followed initial institutional building and policy 
transfer interventions. Majority of the respondents 
were able to incorporate their reform and manage- 
ment of change learning in their work, and some 
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have taken independent initiatives to facilitate 
reforms. Participation in training has not only 
increased their knowledge of reforms and aware- 
ness of scope for reforms within their jurisdiction 
but also changed their mindset and attitude 
toward reform-related issues and their role in 
implementing such reforms in their countries. It 
also seems to be the case that the two very differ- 
ent administrative environments, legal and cul- 
tural, are not an obstacle for instilling such a 
reform mindset. There is also an indication that 
the acquired mindset trickles down to new incom- 
ing members of the teams that participated in the 
training through internal training system and 
mentoring. The lessons drawn from the results of 
this empirical research are that, firstly, it is possi- 
ble to change mindset and attitude for identifying, 
initiating, and leading change in public adminis- 
tration officials in developing countries. Sec- 
ondly, while it is essential for the institutional 
transplant and policy transfer to be supported by 
the capacity building for technical skills, this is 
not enough for managing such complex changes. 
It is also of a key importance to complement it 
with specifically targeted training that promotes 
reform mindset and attitude for leading such com- 
plex changes. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucracy: Public servants; Civil bureau- 
cracy; Civil servants; Government officials; Pub- 
lic bureaucracy 

Administrative Culture: Administrative 
ethos; Administrative practice; Administrative 
system; Bureaucratic culture 


Bureaucracy and Administrative Culture in Bangladesh 
Definition 


Bureaucracy: Bureaucracy can be defined as a 
body of nonelective government officials or 
administrative policy-making group characterized 
by specialization of functions, adherence to fixed 
rules, hierarchy of authority, and impartiality. 
Administrative Culture: Administrative culture 
can be defined as shared norms, values, attitudes, 
perceptions, interpretations, and behavior of 
public bureaucrats or government officials that 
influence their interpersonal relationships 
between themselves and other members of the 
society. 


Introduction 


Culture is defined as “norms, attitudes, values, 
perceptions, interpretation and behavior of an 
individual” (Almond and Verba 1965). Culture is 
social values or norms based on which people 
believe what is good or bad, right or wrong, and 
just or unjust. The culture of a given organization 
is molded by the legal, social, and economic 
frameworks within which it is ingrained. The cul- 
ture of a given organization within a single polit- 
ical system is influenced by such variables as its 
history, mission, and services it provides and the 
employees’ personalities. Culture is also a 
dynamic property or shared values that shift over 
time, although the change can be either swift or 
slow depending upon the form or type of organi- 
zations (Schachter 2002). In the context of an 
organization, culture helps explain organization 
events and human behavior. In organization, cul- 
ture integrates members of organization by creat- 
ing loyalty, identity, and belongingness. Culture 
can also be defined as “what organization is and 
what organization has” (Jamil 2007; Pettigrew 
1979), 

Administrative culture, according to Peters and 
Waterman (1982, p. 103), is defined as “a domi- 
nant and coherent set of shared values conveyed 
by such symbolic means as stories, myths, leg- 
ends, anecdotes and fairy tales” (1982, p. 103). 
Deal and Kennedy (2000) define administrative 
culture as “the way we do things around here” 
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(p. 4). This definition purports that a given orga- 
nization’s shared values have a history and this 
history legitimates their present and future main- 
tenance (Schachter 2002). Administrative culture 
embraces values, norms, beliefs, and attitudes 
concerning administrative action and behavior. 
Since administration is culture-bound, administra- 
tive culture involves the mode and style of func- 
tioning of officials. As culture develops specific 
features in different environments, administrative 
culture is shaped by the setting or the environment 
in which it operates (Almond and Verba 1965). 
Administrative culture is influenced by political, 
economic, and sociocultural environments, and 
these environments are also influenced by admin- 
istration. Administrative culture is also defined as 
beliefs and values that influence bureaucrats’ 
interpersonal relationships and their responsive- 
ness to society (Jamil 2007). As culture is chang- 
ing over time, administrative culture is not static; 
it is dynamic. 

Although bureaucracy can be defined from 
different perspectives, the common understand- 
ing of bureaucracy centers around public ser- 
vants or government officials. Bureaucracy in a 
developing country like Bangladesh holds huge 
power, because it handles a variety of societal 
issues and problems. Public bureaucracy is the 
key actor of administrative culture. Because 
of its all pervasive powers, bureaucracy has 
been a victim of administrative ills, including 
unresponsiveness, red tape, self-perpetuating, 
self-aggrandizement, corruption, lack of neutral- 
ity, departmentalism or empire building, and 
Status quo. 

The purpose of this entry is to analyze 
public bureaucracy and administrative culture in 
Bangladesh. This entry is divided into two main 
sections. The first section provides a historical 
background of the bureaucratic and public admin- 
istrative systems that existed before the indepen- 
dence of Bangladesh, with particular emphasis on 
the civil service systems and administrative prac- 
tices during the British and the Pakistani periods, 
followed by a brief discussion on the civil 
service in Bangladesh. The second section exam- 
ines the common features of administrative cul- 
ture in Bangladesh. 
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Bureaucracy and Administrative System 
Under the British Rule 

Although the Mughal ruled Bangladesh for sev- 
eral centuries, the basic structure of public admin- 
istration and bureaucracy in Bangladesh was 
established during the British colonial periods 
for nearly two centuries (Zafarullah and Huque 
2001, p. 1382). The administrative machineries 
under the British rule went through a series of 
reforms and reorganizations. At the initial stage 
of the British rule in India the scope of public 
administration was very limited. The scope of 
public administration during the British rule was 
mainly confined to collection of taxes, mainte- 
nance of rule of law, and dispensation of justice. 
The British colonial rule was established in the 
subcontinent since 1757 through the defeat of the 
last independent ruler of Bengal, Nabab Siraj 
Uddoula to the East India Company. 

During 190 years of British rule in Indian sub- 
continent numerous reform initiatives were under- 
taken by the British rulers to make an effective 
administrative system and institutional setup. 
While the British colonial rulers brought about 
structural changes of bureaucracy in Britain, 
they retained the elitist and centralized adminis- 
trative machinery in India. The British colonial 
administrative machinery, known as the Indian 
Civil Service (ICS), was completely alienated 
from the common masses. The members of the 
Indian Civil Service (ICS), who were educated in 
Britain, in fact, sustained the British colonial 
norms and values. The ICS officers were even 
trained to keep them alienated from the general 
masses. In fact, the British colonial rulers used the 
elitist and centralized bureaucratic machinery as 
an instrument of repression and control of the 
Indian native population in order to strengthen 
the foundation of imperial domination (Khan 
1994, p. 146). Even after Indianization of British 
Indian Civil Service, the elitist behavior of the ICS 
officers remained the same that helped sustain the 
colonial rule. Moreover, the entry into the ICS 
during the colonial rule was extremely limited, 
and only highly educated people among the afflu- 
ent Indians could qualify for entering the civil 
service career (Zafarullah and Huque 2001, 
p. 1382). 
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The bureaucracy under the British imperial 
rule became so segregated and privileged seg- 
ment in the society and was so submissive and 
loyal to the colonial rule in safeguarding the 
imperial interests of the colonial masters that 
common masses experienced excessive difficul- 
ties in communicating with the bureaucrats and 
in receiving government services. However, 
even after independence of India from the Brit- 
ish, the elitist and centralized administrative sys- 
tem was still very strong within the newly named 
Indian Administrative Service (IAS) (Zafarullah 
and Huque 2001). Secretariat was the nerve cen- 
ter of colonial administration located at both the 
center and provinces, while the miniature proto- 
type of colonial administration was located at the 
district levels. 


Bureaucracy and Administrative System 
During the Pakistani Rule 

After the partition of Pakistan from British India 
in 1947, Pakistan inherited an overdeveloped state 
apparatus, and the administrative elites. These 
administrative elites of Pakistan who were the 
“linear descendants” of the British colonial 
administrators also inherited the attitudes and ori- 
entations of their predecessors (Ahmed 1981, 
p. 37). As the successor of the British colonial 
bureaucracy, and being recruited and trained in the 
same tradition and working within the institu- 
tional framework, the administrative elites in 
Pakistan were able to retain their elitist nature 
and became the most dominant social sector in 
Pakistan, or even more dominant than their British 
colonial masters. The framework of public 
bureaucracy in Pakistan was also developed dur- 
ing the colonial period, and little structural 
changes were made within the public bureaucracy 
(Ahmed 1981, p. 38). 


Bureaucracy and Administrative System 

in Bangladesh 

The present bureaucracy in Bangladesh is a 
by-product of British colonial administration, 
which has centralized, elitist, nonparticipative, 
and undemocratic characters (See Khan 1991; 
Ahmed 1981). Although Bangladesh adopted 
the parliamentary democracy in 1972 after 
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independence from Pakistan in 1971 to guarantee 
human rights and political freedom of citizens, the 
democratic politics was thwarted several times in 
the history of Bangladeshi politics. Numerous 
factors can be identified as the causes for the 
dwindling democracy and underdevelopment in 
Bangladesh. Among different factors responsible 
for obstructing the promotion of democracy and 
development in Bangladesh, military interven- 
tion, bureaucratic intransigence, elitist and cen- 
tralized administration, widespread corruption in 
administration, and lack of commitment and polit- 
ical integrity, as well as noncooperation among 
the ruling party and the opposition political parties 
are highly remarkable. 

Volatile and unstable political conditions, eco- 
nomic depression, illiteracy, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, hunger, and malnutrition of poor people are 
the common phenomena in Bangladesh in which 
social services are extremely limited. Inefficiency 
in bureaucracy, nepotism and favoritism, political 
interference in public administration and manage- 
ment, and infringement of the rule of law and 
fundamental rights are also rampant in Bangla- 
desh (Zafarullah and Huque 2001). Bangladesh 
has suffered from political instability since 
its independence, and the economic mis- 
management has seriously marred the potential 
for development. 


Features of Administrative Culture 
in Bangladesh 


Administrative culture in Bangladesh is very 
much influenced by its socioeconomic and polit- 
ical environments as well as historical perspec- 
tives. Jamil (2007) in his study has explained 
administrative culture in Bangladesh in terms of 
bureaucrats’ interpersonal relationships and their 
social and political responsiveness. However, the 
major characteristics of administrative culture in 
Bangladesh identified by Jamil (2007) are briefly 
discussed as follows: 


Power and Authority Relationship 
Bangladesh is characterized as hierarchical soci- 
ety in which interpersonal relationships are based 
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on position, status, seniority, and gender, and the 
relationship between senior and junior is referred 
to as “patron-client” relationship or mostly hier- 
archical ones. In civil service, seniors give orders 
and juniors are expected to carry out orders. While 
personal paternal relationships are mostly con- 
fined within services, inter-service relationships 
are characterized by rivalry, factionalism, and 
lack of coordination (Jamil 2007). 


Trust 

In Bangladesh, trust is mostly confined within 
family. In the civil service, low levels of interper- 
sonal trust often impede cooperation and institu- 
tional growth. Trust is not only low across 
services, but within a service trust is also confined 
to a few. Low interpersonal trust in the bureau- 
cracy in Bangladesh is an upshot of colonial leg- 
acy, which leads to centralization of authority. 


Commitment to Organization 

In the civil service in Bangladesh, loyalty of 
civil servants is mostly cadre based rather than 
organization based. The bureaucrats are also 
loyal to their families and relatives. Although 
junior civil servants are very often rotated 
between central and local levels of positions 
and senior civil servants often move from one 
ministry to another ministry, the bureaucrats 
are often more committed to their cadres than 
the attainment of organizational goals. This is 
because of a centralized recruitment system 
which recruits civil servants to functional ser- 
vices; a civil servant’s career is organized 
within the service once he or she is recruited 
to a particular service. 


Autonomy 

Although literally the civil servants of Bangladesh 
are recruited by an autonomous recruitment 
agency of the government called the Public Ser- 
vice Commission (PSC), the autonomy and neu- 
trality of the PSC is tarnished because of political 
interference. Bureaucrats in Bangladesh are 
viewed as less autonomous and unaccountable. 
Civil service jobs in Bangladesh have lost past 
glory, prestige, and honor due to political interfer- 
ence, low salaries, and position benefits. 
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Political Responsiveness 

Due to absence of consistent policy formulation 
and policy adoption, bureaucracy in Bangladesh 
becomes rule oriented. As unclear national goals 
shift with changes in government, civil servants in 
Bangladesh often become uncertain. Because of 
political parties’ failure to reach political consen- 
sus on national issues and insufficient institutional 
measures to hold bureaucracies accountable, 
the civil servants of Bangladesh often remain 
unresponsive and unaccountable to political deci- 
sion makers. 


Societal Responsiveness 

According to Jamil, the social responsiveness of 
bureaucrats in Bangladesh is more directed 
towards the higher levels of people in the society. 
In Bangladesh, due to the elitist behavior and 
attitudes, the civil servants become alienated 
from the common people. In Bangladesh society, 
hierarchy dominates interpersonal relations and 
governance is not based on responding to citizen’s 
demands; bureaucratic actions often favor the 
elites with whom the bureaucrats share economic, 
social, and academic backgrounds. The increasing 
dissatisfaction of donors with bureaucracy is char- 
acterized by a low level of sensitivity to local 
needs and problems (Jamil 2007). 

Anisuzzaman (1985) has identified some fea- 
tures of bureaucratic culture in Bangladesh, such 
as tadbir-based administration, regionalism or 
districtism, lack of integrity, and mystic of ser- 
vice. Tadbir is used as an administrative jargon in 
Bangladesh, which often means to make special 
effort to get the thing done if it does not operate 
automatically without any effort or persuasion. It 
has been a tradition in public organizations in 
Bangladesh that a file does not move normally 
from one table to another table without any special 
effort by people (Anisuzzaman 1985). 

Regionalism or districtism is meant to place 
overemphasis on district-based quota system in 
the recruitment and promotion of civil servants 
in Bangladesh. Regionalism or districism is a 
hindrance to promotion of equity and social jus- 
tice in civil service of Bangladesh, because it 
hampers merit system as it fails to recruit and 
promote the best qualified and most talented 
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persons in civil service (Siddiquee 2003). Further- 
more, the civil servants often have a tendency to 
avoid democratic responsibility to provide better 
and satisfactory services to the citizens due to 
ambiguity of rules. Civil servants are always 
reluctant to use their discretion in rational manner 
in order to solve the problems created by the 
ambiguous procedures or rules, which Professor 
Anisuzzaman called mystic of rule (Anisuzzaman 
1985). 

Apart from the above-mentioned characteris- 
tics of administrative culture in Bangladesh, an 
analysis of the bureaucratic features and practices 
will help understand the nature and characteristics 
of administrative culture in Bangladesh. In this 
regard, in the section that follows, I will critically 
examine some factors that help understand the 
nature and characteristics of the bureaucracy and 
administrative culture in a developing country 
like Bangladesh. 


The Elitist and Authoritative Characters 
of Civil Servants 
The elitist or authoritative character of the civil 
servants of Bangladesh is not a new phenome- 
non. The Bangladeshi civil servants inherited the 
elitist and authoritative characters both from the 
British Indian civil service and the Pakistani civil 
service. However, in an interview of the senior 
civil servants of Bangladesh in 1976, about 60% 
of the civil servants replied that since the civil 
servants were highly qualified and the guardian 
of the public, they were expected to formulate 
and implement policies and the responsibility of 
the common masses should be only to obey the 
law and order and to work hard, not to participate 
in any policy issues or developmental activities. 
In terms of the nature of the government, the 
majority of the civil servants opined that the 
government would be authoritarian than 
democratic. To them, Bangladesh needed a sort 
of benevolent dictatorship. The bureaucrats also 
expressed that the developmental activities 
would be highly centralized, and guided by a 
central agency (Ahmed 1980, pp. 167—174; 
1981, pp. 81-89). 

It is mentionable that both the civil and military 
bureaucrats of the British India and United 
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Pakistan came from upper classes who were 
accustomed to Western style of social graces, 
dresses, and manner. Although the family back- 
grounds of most of the Bangladeshi civil servants 
are not as high as those civil servants of British 
India and United Pakistan, they belong to the 
upper and/or upper-middle classes in Bangladesh. 
Moreover, the civil servants of Bangladesh are 
also highly educated compared to the general 
public who play an important role in policy mak- 
ing and national development. Because of their 
high social status and expert power as well as 
widespread stronghold in all spheres of govern- 
mental activities the public bureaucrats or civil 
servants hold elitist character and view them as 
masters or guardians of the common masses rather 
than viewing themselves as servants of the state or 
citizenry. 


Change Versus Status Quo 

Like the bureaucrats in many developing coun- 
tries, the civil servants of Bangladesh are often 
viewed as parochial and resistance to any change 
or development who always try to maintain the 
status quo. Because an examination of the role of 
bureaucracy in administrative reforms of different 
regimes of Bangladesh reveals that the civil ser- 
vants, especially the generalist civil servants of 
administration cadre, always tried to maintain 
their status quo and resisted the implementation 
of the recommendations of the reform/reorganiza- 
tion committees/commissions that went against 
their class interests. Although devolution of 
power and authority to local levels of government 
is essential to make administration democratic 
(Zafarullah and Huque 2001), the civil servants 
of Bangladesh were never interested in delegating 
administrative power and responsibility to the 
local levels of administration. 

The Ahmed study revealed that when asked 
whether the civil servants advocate any change 
in the existing bureaucratic institutions for either 
promoting economic development or for distrib- 
uting the benefits of economic growth, about four- 
fifths of the civil servants replied that were not 
impediments to either. They also contended that 
the existing bureaucratic institutions were not 
retarding the process. It was also revealed that 
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although the scope of developmental activities 
widened to a greater extent, the nature of basic 
administrative duties, such as the maintenance of 
law and order, did not change so much (Ahmed 
1980). 


Bureaucratic Corruption 

Although administrative corruption prevails 
in many developed countries, the extent and 
magnitude of administrative corruption is more 
widespread in the Third World countries. In Ban- 
gladesh, administrative corruption takes place in 
several ways: (1) due to high levels of bureau- 
cratic discretion, (2) public sector monopoly in 
commercial activities, (3) lack of strong mecha- 
nism for ensuring accountability, (4) low civil 
service salaries, (5) ambiguous regulatory mea- 
sures, and (6) inadequate access to government 
information (World Bank 1996). 

A survey conducted by Transparency Interna- 
tional Bangladesh (TIB, 1997) identified police 
stations (thana), lower judicial courts, public 
hospitals, sub-registrar’s office, land record 
office, tahshil’s office, and scheduled banks as 
most corrupt offices in Bangladesh. The study 
also revealed that the absence of accountability 
and misuse of position and powers appeared as 
the most salient features of corruption (TIB 
1997). A study by TIB between January 2000 
and June 2000 revealed that of 927 corruption 
cases, the highest number of corruption indicated 
were reported in the law enforcement (Police, 
BDR, Ansar, etc.) agency (30%) followed by 
local government agency (17%), while the low- 
est incidents of corruption took place in trans- 
portation sector (2%). Moreover, the different 
types of corruption as identified by the TIB in 
public sector in 2000 included misuse of power, 
bribe taking, embezzlement and extortion, mis- 
use of resources, and negligence of duty (TIB, 
2000). 


Factionalism and Fragmentation 

Factionalism in the civil service of Bangladesh is 
a hindrance to democratization of administration, 
as it has slowed down the pace of development in 
Bangladesh since Bangladesh’s independence. 
The democratization process of the civil service 
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in Bangladesh has been hindered by the ever- 
existing inter-cadre and intra-cadre competition 
among the public servants for attaining personal 
benefits and opportunities (Mamoon and Ray 
1987). Different factions in the civil service of 
Bangladesh which emerged after independence 
of Bangladesh were because of political patronage 
or participation in the war of liberation or even 
due to group interests of the civil servants 
(Zafarullah 1987). For instance, “Freedom 
fighters vs. collaborators” and “CSP vs. EPCS” 
were among different factions that caused 
conflicts and tensions in the civil service during 
the Mujib regime (Mamoon and Ray 1987). 

While factionalism was a common phenomenon 
in Bangladeshi civil service during the Mujib 
regime, interest group conflicts such as “generalist- 
specialist’ or “professional-technician” conflicts 
were more pervasive in the civil service during the 
Zia regime (Zafarullah 1987, pp. 470-471). How- 
ever, the antagonism and conflict between the gen- 
eralist and the specialist civil servants have also 
eroded the integrity and morale, coordination of 
civil servants during the successive regimes of Gen- 
eral Ershad, Khaleda Zia, and Sheikh Hasina. In 
fact, over time, it has been observed that the civil 
servants do not even hesitate to call strikes, restrain 
from work, or to organize meetings and demonstra- 
tions by one group against another to protect their 
own group interests (For instance, see Khan 1991, 
p. 90). 


Lack of Administrative Accountability 

Accountability is a significant component of 
sound and seamless administration in a demo- 
cratic system of governance. Democracy creates 
a favorable condition for ensuring accountability 
of both the bureaucrats and politicians where the 
people have legal right to exercise control, 
directly or indirectly, over the administrators and 
politicians (Ahmed et al. 1992, pp. 389-407). 
While in a democracy the politicians or the elected 
members of a legislature are accountable to the 
people, the bureaucrats are supposed to be 
accountable to political leaders. The Mujib regime 
after coming to power was trying to make bureau- 
cracy accountable to the politicians. But the 
politicians including the cabinet members of 
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the Mujib government were corrupt. Mujib 
himself suffocated democracy by introducing 
authoritarian single party system by banning 
multi-party system in January 1975. Besides, 
due to famine, economic depression, and political 
instability Muyjib’s regime failed to develop a 
strong political institution for making bureaucracy 
accountable and responsible to political leader- 
ship. In fact, due to lack of political commitment 
and consensus among political parties and other 
socioeconomic and political realities, the succes- 
sive governments of Bangladesh have failed to 
ensure administrative accountability in 
Bangladesh. 


Inefficiency-Underperformance Conundrum 
Although the civil servants of Bangladesh 
are much more educated than the average 
population, many civil servants are blamed as 
less efficient and underperformed. This is 
because the training programs provided by 
the training institutions to the civil servants 
are mainly archaic and theoretical in nature, 
which are devoid of practical problem-solving 
strategies-lacking notion of the reality. 
Another way of envisioning the “inefficiency- 
underperformance” conundrums in Bangla- 
deshi civil service is the over emphasis of 
seniority than merit in promotion system 
(Siddiquee 2003). In fact, one major reason 
of less efficiency and underperformance ten- 
dency among the public officials may be iden- 
tified as improper strategy of assessing the 
performance of the civil servants of Bangla- 
desh. The Annual Confidential Report (ACR) 
used to assess the performance of the civil 
servants is also viewed as defective, which 
might be a main reason for ‘inefficiency- 
underperformance’ dilemmas in civil service 
of Bangladesh. 


Centralization of Administration 

Like most of the developing countries, the pat- 
terns of bureaucratic system and/or administra- 
tion in Bangladesh are still centralized. Indeed, 
holding the elitist character and mentality, the 
bureaucrats in Bangladesh are often reluctant to 
delegate administrative power and authority to 
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local level of administration. Bureaucrats also 
believe that the process of development needs 
to be a highly centralized process, guided by a 
central agency, and all the state machineries 
should be maneuvered to make the development 
process a success by motivating the general pub- 
lic from below. The study by Ahmed (1980) also 
demonstrates that the civil servants of Bangla- 
desh believe that all the developmental activities 
of the government will be controlled by central 
agencies. In fact, the centralized behaviors and 
mentalities of the civil servants have been devel- 
oped by the authoritarian political decisions of 
the governments in Bangladesh. In Bangladesh, 
under both parliamentary and presidential 
forms government, major political decisions 
have been concentrated in one person — either 
in the hands of Prime Minister or President 
who maintained a strong secretariat to control 
the entire administrative structure (Zafarullah 
and Khan 2005). Not only during the Mujib 
regime, active participation of people and lower 
level public employees in nation-building activ- 
ities have been hindered under the centralized 
administration of most of the successive govern- 
ments of Bangladesh (Zafarullah and Khan 
2005). 


Conclusion 


Since Bangladesh was ruled by the British 
Empire, it inherited a British colonial bureaucracy 
and administration. Public bureaucracy in Bangla- 
desh is viewed as parochial, elitist, authoritarian, 
hierarchical, centralized, excessive rule bound, 
inefficient, unaccountable, and unresponsive. 
Administrative culture in Bangladesh is best 
understood in terms of bureaucrats’ interpersonal 
relationships and their social and political respon- 
siveness. In Bangladesh, bureaucrats’ personal 
paternal relationships are mostly confined within 
services, and inter-service relationships are char- 
acterized by rivalry, factionalism, and lack of 
coordination. Inter-service trust is not only low 
across services but within a service trust is also 
confined to a few. In fact, low interpersonal trust 
in the bureaucracy in Bangladesh is an outcome of 
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colonial legacy, which leads to centralization of 
authority. 

In the civil service in Bangladesh, civil ser- 
vants are mostly loyal and committed to their 
cadres, families, and relatives rather than the 
attainment of organizational goals. Bureaucrats 
in Bangladesh are viewed as less autonomous 
and civil service jobs in Bangladesh have lost 
past glory, prestige, and honor because of political 
interference, low salaries, and position benefits. 
Furthermore, because of lack of political consen- 
sus by political parties on national issues and 
insufficient institutional measures to hold 
bureaucracies accountable, the civil servants of 
Bangladesh often remain unresponsive and unac- 
countable to political decision makers. 

In terms of social responsiveness, bureaucrats 
are more responsive to the higher levels of peo- 
ple in the society, which is why international 
agencies choose NGOs over civil servants to 
provide financial assistance for implementation 
of developmental goals. In Bangladesh, due to 
the elitist behavior and attitudes, the civil ser- 
vants become alienated from the common peo- 
ple. Some other features of bureaucratic culture 
in Bangladesh include tadbir-based administra- 
tion, regionalism or districtism, lack of integrity, 
and mystic of service. Other factors influencing 
administrative culture in Bangladesh entail 
maintenance of status quo, anti-developmental, 
administrative corruption, and inefficiency- 
underperformance dilemma. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucracy — formalization; Bureaucracy — hier- 
archy; Bureaucracy — power; Capital — hierarchy; 
Capital — power 


Introduction 


Regrettably, when speaking of capitalism as the 
dominant social and economic system frequently 
enough, the discussions by both the proponents 
and the opponents remain at the level of ideology. 
In the memorable words of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith (1998, p. 6), our asserted understandings 
of capitalism, and its alternatives, often become 
forms of “conventional wisdom,” a situation 
where concepts that have entered the social main- 
stream have become so commonly (mis)used that 
they continue being accepted because of their 
popularity rather than the veracity of the original 
ideas behind them, which are often forgotten. 
Labels are commonly attached, but not always 
are the meanings of the concepts, as well as their 
historical underpinnings, carefully reviewed on 
their own terms. This chapter attempts to provide 
a basic clarification in the process of which it aims 
to integrate some of the main literature on this 
expansive subject and to logically demonstrate 
that capitalism and bureaucracy express the 
power of hierarchy that tends to permeate the 
modern society. 

To start with, the chapter briefly outlines the 
three foundational concepts necessary in any 
understanding of capitalism: land, capital, and 
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labor. These are the major inputs in any productive 
process, elaborated extensively in the economic 
literature (Piketty 2014), and are thus jointly 
known as the factors of production (Smith 1966; 
Marx 2007). “Entrepreneurial talent,” is sometimes 
added to this trio of major factors of production 
(Galbraith 1967, p. 46), but this chapter retains the 
classical three factors with an explanation that 
entrepreneurship could be a feature of either labor 
or capital (Piketty 2014, p. 204). 

For much of the premodern history, land was the 
main factor of production (Galbraith 1967, p. 51). 
The reason is rather simple. In conditions of a 
relatively low technological advancement in agri- 
cultural production, it took large swathes of land to 
feed the population. Since the available land was 
limited, the growth of population was quite limited 
as well (Ricardo 2004, p. 105; see also Maddison 
2007, p. 376; Piketty 2014, p. 79). Of course, 
conquests of land became a major preoccupation 
of aspiring hegemons because more land meant 
more power and wealth, but in aggregate, and for 
the most part, there was a scarce amount of land 
available. If one applies the basic principles of 
supply and demand, all other things equal; if the 
supply is limited and the demand is high, the socio- 
economic value of something is likely to be high as 
well (Galbraith 1967, pp. 51—53). 

These economic conditions paved the way for a 
feudal patrimonial society, a “society of rentiers” 
(Piketty 2014, p. 264), where ownership of land 
and its resources gave massive privileges (Smith 
1966, pp. 407-419). Although the discovery of the 
“New World,” particularly the Americas, tempo- 
rarily reduced the scarcity of land, what really 
changed the dynamics of social and economic pro- 
duction was a technological revolution (Galbraith 
1967, pp. 50-56). This technological revolution 
took place not only in the sphere of industrial 
production but also in agriculture henceforth reduc- 
ing the strategic importance of land as a factor of 
production (Stanisevski and Shoup 2014). 


Capitalism and Free Markets 


Although all three of the factors of production 
were always vital, and land and its resources 
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remain crucial even today (Piketty 2014), modern 
society is typified by a struggle for dominance 
between the labor and the owners of capital 
(Marx 2007, 2008). According to Marx (2008, 
p. 115) labor is “... a process in which both man 
and Nature participate, and in which man of his 
own accord starts, regulates, and controls the 
material re-actions between himself and Nature 
[emphasis added]”. Obviously, the term capital- 
ism itself implies that the capital is the essential 
aspect of modern economic production. Still, the 
interdependent relationship between the factors of 
production is much more complex. Generally, the 
proponents of capitalism as free markets believe 
that the relationship between capital and labor is 
naturally more horizontal, with capital serving as 
a reward for labor (Smith 1966; Friedman 1982), 
while the opponents contend that capital, once 
sufficiently concentrated, becomes a form of 
exploitation of labor (Marx 2007, 2008). 

It is important not to be too harsh on Adam 
Smith (1966) as one of the founding fathers 
of modern political economy. Notwithstanding 
the more contemporary free-market thinkers 
(Friedman 1982, p. 133), among his admirers 
Adam Smith could also count on none other than 
Karl Marx (2007) himself (see also Galbraith 
1998, p. 23). Marx’s (2007, pp. 36-37) 
unpublished manuscripts and notes show that in 
developing his theory of capital as exploitation of 
surplus value of labor, among others, he heavily 
built upon the works of Smith (1966), Say (1821), 
and Ricardo (2004), the classical liberal thinkers. 
Marx (2007, p. 37) even derives his definition of 
capital as “stored-up labour [labor] [emphasis in 
original] from Smith’s (1966, p. 354) expression 
(see also in Say 1821; Mill 1844; Ricardo 2004). 
Such diversity of admiration speaks loudly of the 
seminal nature of Smith’s work. Adam Smith, 
nevertheless, lived in a very different world. His 
world was a world of small butchers and bakers, a 
world where a pin factory was a major advance in 
industrial production (Smith 1966, pp. 2-3, p. 13; 
see Galbraith 1967, p. 47). 

Smith (1966, pp. 14-16) indeed had a very 
humanistic belief in equal talents of all individ- 
uals. Keeping his idealistic humanism in mind, it 
is perhaps understandable that Smith (1966, p. 16) 
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believed that the free market represents a place 
that joins all the “dissimilar geniuses,” resulting 
with a situation “...where every man may pur- 
chase whatever part of the produce of other men’s 
talents he has occasion for.” Instead of everyone 
attempting to be the proverbial “jack of all trades,” 
people would more narrowly focus their diverse 
talents and exchange the produced goods resulting 
from their labor. Furthermore, Smith (1966, 
pp. 111—161) was not oblivious to the inequality 
of wages and profits, but maintained that “revolu- 
tions in public welfare” could not, in the long- 
term, alter the overall differentiated distribution of 
incomes, which is regulated through market com- 
petition and hence natural and relatively stable 
over time. 

The key word in here, however, 1s competition, 
which assumes relatively equal power positions of 
contributors in the process of production. Given 
that Smith (1966, pp. 14-15, p. 361) maintained 
that people have equal talents, just different pro- 
clivities; proclivities that are often influenced 
by the society, so then it is not unreasonable for 
him to assume that the “accumulation of capital” 
at the end would be a result of “parsimony” and 
the lack of capital a result of “prodigality and 
misconduct”. 

More contemporary advocates of capitalism 
as free markets frequently tap into this assertion 
with an argument that violations of the compet- 
itive structure of the free market, such as monop- 
olies, are aberrations emerging from nonmarket- 
related influences (Friedman 1982; Olson 2000). 
Friedman (1982, pp. 128—132), for instance, 
argues that there are three major sources of 
monopolies: (1) technical considerations, 
(2) direct and indirect government assistance, 
and (3) private collusion. Notice that these are 
all external influences. The appropriate role for 
the government is primarily to enact antitrust 
laws and maintain free competition in the market 
(Friedman 1982, pp. 132—133). 


The Power of Hierarchy 


What is frequently disregarded by those who 
equate capitalism and freedom, like Friedman 
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(1982) for example, is that the emergence of cor- 
porate monopolies and oligopolies, and hence a 
diminution of free markets, could be due to the 
very logic of accumulation of capital. Or to put it 
more bluntly, it takes capital to make capital. For 
Marx (2007, p. 21) it is precisely the separation of 
the factors of the production that is “fatal for the 
worker.” Since workers are many and largely dis- 
organized, in the absence of effective labor 
unions, and capitalists are few and can more easily 
combine their efforts, the worker is inevitably in a 
disadvantaged position. The principles of supply 
and demand continue to be relevant. As Galbraith 
(1967, p. 56) puts it: “Power goes to the factor 
which is hardest to obtain or hardest to replace.” 
Galbraith here implicitly draws on Marx’s (2008, 
p. 361, emphasis in original) “absolute general 
law of capitalist accumulation” according to 
which there is an inverse relationship between 
the “industrial reserve army,” the size of available 
labor force, and the economic conditions of the 
labor force. If an industrialist can easily replace a 
worker with another, the bargaining power of that 
worker is very low. In addition, capitalists already 
have stored value in form of capital that they can 
tap into, while workers are dependent on wages 
for bare survival (Marx 2007, p. 20). Far from all 
the players in the market being free and equal, the 
workers as the suppliers of the labor are likely to 
be in a very precarious situation (Galbraith 1967, 
pp. 54-56). 

What is there to prevent such a dystopian sce- 
nario and to maintain the capitalist market free and 
fair? According to Marx (2007, pp. 41-42), the 
“sole defence [defense] against the capitalists 
is competition. .. [emphasis in the original], but 
this defense inevitably fails because it necessitates 
a multilateral accumulation of capital, relatively 
horizontal accumulation of capital, which is an 
unrealistic assumption given that the large capital 
naturally accumulates more quickly, thus leading 
to large discrepancies and ultimately to unilateral 
accumulation of capital, a skewed and more ver- 
tical accumulation of capital. It is a very plain 
logic comprehensible to a regular person, a logic 
that Marx (2007, p. 41) again bases on Smith’s 
(1966, p. 109) insights; it is the power of com- 
pound interest that expands the profits of 
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capitalists exponentially, while the wages of the 
workers only grow linearly, if at all. 

Contemporary historical studies of patterns of 
accumulation of capital tend to corroborate 
Marx’s (2007) expectations (Piketty 2014). In 
his seminal study, Piketty (2014), for example, 
clearly demonstrates that in absence of specific 
government policies for regulating capital and 
redistributing wealth, either directly or indirectly, 
capital accumulation remains painfully limited to 
the few in the very top income brackets. And the 
accumulation of income from capital is also con- 
sistently more inequitable than that of labor 
(Piketty 2014, pp. 237—270). To the extent that 
there has been a shift in the composition of total 
income from capital to labor, it could be seen 
particularly in the emergence of the so-called 
“supersalaries” of the top private and public sector 
managers, a movement which signifies a shift 
from a “society of rentiers” to a “society of man- 
agers” (Piketty 2014, pp. 276—278, pp. 298—300). 

The shift from a “society of rentiers” to a 
“society of managers” that Piketty (2014, 
pp. 276-278) identifies in the historical data was 
recognized theoretically early on by Galbraith 
(1967, pp. 60-71) as the emergence of “the new 
industrial state,’ which is dominated by “the 
Technostructure.” This shift to technocratic oli- 
garchy is a tectonic change from the times of 
Adam Smith (1966) and even Karl Marx (2007). 
In early modern times, the ownership of capital 
was still closely related with a particular entrepre- 
neur that took personal risks in employing capital. 
In “the new industrial state,” which Galbraith 
(1967, pp. 70-71) considers as the core structure 
of the late modern society, the management of a 
company is dominated by a collective of corporate 
managers. These corporate managers, although 
they might have certain personal stake in the com- 
pany, tend to be much less invested in the future of 
the company than an entrepreneurial owner would 
be. Witness, for example, the massive changes in 
the financial sector from the days of limited part- 
nerships to the contemporary corporate conglom- 
erates (Lewis 1989). 

At this point, it is important to make a slight 
digression in order to clarify the concepts used. 
What Marx (2007) and Galbraith (1967) 
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theoretical elaborated, and Piketty (2014) empiri- 
cally observed, is that the accumulation of capital 
is clearly hierarchical in nature, which is to say it 
is vertically organized and distributed, and hence 
it also gives rise to hierarchical social structures 
(for an anthropological discussion see Graeber 
2012). Not all hierarchical structures, however, 
are the same. A “society of rentiers” is also hier- 
archical, but it has a different character from a 
“society of managers” (Piketty 2014, 
pp. 276-278). There is a different dynamic in 
play that perhaps Marx (2007) himself could not 
have foreseen in the nineteenth century. 

First, what Marx (2007) did foresee is the 
intimate relationship between capital and power, 
the ability to regulate and govern the social pro- 
duction relations (Marx 2007, pp. 36—41; 2008, 
p. 465). Expanding beyond Smith (1966), Marx 
(2007, p. 36) explicitly argues: “Capital is thus the 
governing power over labour [labor] and its prod- 
ucts [emphasis in the original].” Galbraith (1967) 
similarly argues that with accumulation of capital 
comes also accumulation of power. Capital not 
only creates more capital, but it also concentrates 
the power in the society and enables the mainte- 
nance of structured hierarchies that protect and 
perpetuate the accumulated capital of the oligar- 
chic class (for an alternative view from a free- 
market perspective, consider Olson 2000). The 
owners of capital overtime though tend to become 
so dependent on the managerial technocrats that 
power starts to shift away from the actual owners 
of the capital and toward the corporate managers 
(Galbraith 1967, pp. 49-50). 

The owners of capital become dependent on the 
managerial technocrats, as Marx (1970, p. 46) 
observed, because in order for the power of the 
capital to be thoroughly routinized, the bureaucra- 
cies must formalize the established social produc- 
tion relations (see also Marx 2008, pp. 465—481). 
Ultimately extending to the state level, this process 
of bureaucratic formalization is a process of regu- 
lation and transformation of the particular hierar- 
chical relations of social production into a 
universal will of the state (Marx 1970, pp. 41—54; 
2008, pp. 465—481). In these respects the aims of 
the state bureaucracy and the “corporation” are not 
that different, they both aim to formalize and 
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routinize the power of hierarchy in the society 
(Marx 1970, pp. 46—47, p. 54; but see Hegel 1967). 

There is a development in the late modern soci- 
ety, however, that for Marx (2007), in the early 
industrial age, perhaps would have been hard- 
pressed to envision: capital itself has become very 
abundant, albeit still heavily and increasingly con- 
centrated in the hands of few (Galbraith 1967, p. 56; 
Piketty 2014). In turn, the late modern society grad- 
ually becomes so complex that the management 
aspects are evermore delegated to organizations 
and the technocratic class that manages these orga- 
nizations. For Galbraith (1967), what is now scarcer 
is technical knowledge that includes corporate and 
governmental management, while much of the 
unskilled labor becomes redundant (see Rifkin 
1996, but also see Marx 1970, p. 47). 

As Piketty (2014) evidenced and as Galbraith 
(1967, p. 58) expected, the position of the labor in 
general, nonmanagerial, non-technologically 
savvy labor at least, is therefore not much 
improved, and in some instances the position of 
the labor even deteriorates further. What emerges 
is a Platonic “new class” of technocrats that is 
increasingly fused with the owners of capital 
(Djilas 1957; Plato 2008; Stanisevski 2011). 
This bureaucratic class rather than remaining lim- 
ited to “[t]he maintenance of the state’s universal 
interest ...,” which in the case of the state bureau- 
cracy Hegel (1967, p. 189) envisioned as its proper 
role, along the lines of what later became known as 
the politics-administration dichotomy (Wilson 
1887), makes its own interest the universal interests 
(Marx 1970, p. 47). In Marx’s (1970, p. 47) words: 
“The aims of the state are transformed into aims of 
bureaus, or the aims of bureaus into the aims of the 
state.” In Galbraith’s (1967, pp. 60-71, p. 314) 
rendition of “the new industrial state,” the displace- 
ment of the universal interest with the particular 
interest of the “technostructure” to maintain the 
power of hierarchy is typical to the capitalist orga- 
nization in general, public or private. 


Conclusion 


To students of public administration, the epochal 
shift to a technocratic structure would be easily 
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recognizable in Weber’s (1946) discussions 
of bureaucratization of modern societies on 
both the corporate and governmental side 
(for a discussion of the relationship between 
capitalism and bureaucracy in Weber, see 
Stanisevski 2004).  Galbraith’s (1967) 
approach to the issue is distinctly more post- 
Marxist than Weberian, focusing more on the 
nexus between capital and power rather than 
the nature of rationality. 

Public administration, nevertheless, has a par- 
ticular position in the new “society of managers” 
(Piketty 2014, pp. 276—278). It is a paradoxical 
position of both instrumental power and social 
derision. On one side, as Weber (1946) clearly 
demonstrated, bureaucracies, including public 
bureaucracies, are indispensable in the day-to- 
day running of modern complex societies, which 
are increasingly more urbanized (see Smith 1966, 
pp. 420-432). Eventually, somebody has to build 
and maintain streets, utility systems, or collect the 
trash, and it is the government bureaucracy that is 
likely going to be the provider, if not the producer, 
of most of these services (Stanisevski 2004, 
2011). Even Adam Smith (1778, p. 332) acknowl- 
edged that a capitalist society needs public insti- 
tutions providing for common welfare such as 
public works. 

On the other side, in a social and economic 
system that is still dominated by capital, albeit 
now fused with upper management, government 
bureaucracy is regularly suspect. From the earliest 
days of modern conceptualizations of public 
administration, government bureaucracy was per- 
ceived in a subservient, instrumental position 
vis-a-vis the economic enterprises, the state, and 
the society at large (Hegel 1967; Wilson 1887). 
The infusion of market-based theories in the late 
1970s further created an ideological impetus for a 
massive departure from the welfare state that was 
created after World War II in the Western societies 
(Niskanen 1971; for a critique see Wamsley 
et al. 1990). Privatization became in vogue after 
1980s Reagan and Thatcher revolutions (Savas 
2000). This ideological movement consequently 
spread all over the globe along with the expansion 
of global capitalism (for a critique see Farazmand 
1999a, 2002). 
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Conceptually, the antigovernment bureaucracy 
movement is driven in large part by the theoretical 
equivocation of capitalism and freedom, a thesis 
which Milton Friedman (1982) succinctly but 
effectively defended. It is a thesis that tries to 
persuade the reader that capitalism is synonymous 
to a free market and antonymous to a government 
bureaucracy. Nevertheless, the evidence does not 
seem to support this thesis (Piketty 2014). Capi- 
talism seems to be very clearly hierarchical in its 
outcomes, if not in its nature. It is perhaps for this 
reason that earlier, Marx (1970, pp. 41—54) vehe- 
mently opposed government bureaucracies. As 
this chapter outlines, the connection between cap- 
italism and free markets is not so straightforward. 
Instead, capitalism has much more in common 
with corporate and governmental bureaucracies, 
which frequently contribute to perpetuating the 
system of inequitable accumulation of capital. 

Still, government bureaucracy is not necessar- 
ily opposed to the labor and is not inherently a 
partner of capital. As Piketty’s (2014) historical 
study of income inequality shows, government 
policies can clearly ameliorate the level of 
inequality in the society. The historical evidence 
is perhaps most sticking in the USA, where a 
U-shaped pattern in income inequality in the 
period from 1910 to 2010 is obvious (Piketty 
2014, p. 291). In the period after World War II, 
income inequality declined fairly noticeably. Yet, 
according to Piketty (2014, p. 294), the upper 
decile in the 2000s had between 45% and 50% 
of the national income, an increase from 30% to 
35% in the 1970s. This is a colossal change in 
income inequality that has a lot to do with the 
changing nature of global capitalism and govern- 
ment policies after 1970s. To echo Piketty’s 
(2014, pp. 481-487) conclusion, the evidence 
indicates that the “social state” 1s indeed in need 
of “modernizing” but not of “dismantling.” It 
remains to be seen to what degree it is possible 
to modernize government bureaucracies, given 
their intransigency and resistance to change as 
well as their tendency for elitism in a capitalist 
society (Farazmand 1999b; Stanisevski 2004; 
Weber 1946). The larger conceptual contours 
still seem clear. What is needed is a government 
bureaucracy that in the struggle for dominance 
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between the capital and the labor works for the 
people and is not an oligarchical partner of the 
capital. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucratic control; Clan control; Cultural con- 
trol; Organizational culture 


Definition 


Bureaucracy refers to the way of organizing peo- 
ple characterized by functional specialization, for- 
mal rules, laws, regulations and hierarchical 
relationships. 

Culture refers to the way of organizing people 
characterized by group work, socialization, infor- 
mal norms, shared assumptions and values, dis- 
persed authority, and codependence. 


Introduction 


Bureaucracy and culture are two vast research 
topics each with a rich tradition and abundant 
academic literature. Although these two concepts 
do not come into mind as an obvious association, 
in the existing literature, particularly in the con- 
text of organizational control (Jaeger and Baliga 
1985) and new public management (Osborne and 
Plastrik 1997), they were often positioned at the 
opposite extremes. A more in-depth reflection on 
the nature of these two concepts (Du Gay 2005), 
particularly from a dynamic perspective of orga- 
nizational life cycles (OLC) (Cardinal et al. 2004; 
Kirsch 2004; Yasuyuki and Olejniczak 2014), 
demonstrates that the relationship between these 
two concepts is not as simple as previously argued 
and might require additional longitudinal studies. 

The purpose of this entry is to provide a concise 
overview of these two major theoretical concepts 
with a particular focus on the relationship between 
them. It begins with a brief overview of theoretical 
origins of both concepts, which indicates historical 
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context in which these two came into being. Next 
it discusses the relationship between bureaucracy 
and culture by positioning them in two different 
social science paradigms, illustrating the usage of 
both concepts in the debate concerning modes of 
organizational control and presenting some alter- 
native perspectives. Then the relationship between 
both concepts is discussed in the context of public 
management literature. This entry concludes with 
the notion of interconnectedness of bureaucracy 
and culture while discussing the implications for 
theory and practice. 


Theoretical Origins 


The origins of the concept of bureaucracy ought to 
be traced back to Max Weber (1947) who was the 
first to clearly define characteristics of an ideal 
bureaucracy as universal form of governance; 
these include: 


e Fixed and official jurisdiction areas ordered by 
rules, laws, or regulations. 

e The principle of office hierarchy and of levels 
of graded authority, which establishes a system 
of super- and subordinate relationships. 

e The management of modern office based upon 
written documents. 

e Office management based on expertise. 

e Full-time employment of officials. 

e The management of the office follows general 
rules, which are stable, exhaustive, and can be 
learned. 


This classical characterization remains largely 
unchanged to this day. While traces of some of the 
characteristics can be found in all subsequent 
definitions stressing rational, specialized, formal, 
and hierarchical nature of bureaucracy, other cru- 
cial characteristics such as the importance of spe- 
cialized knowledge and expertise or the 
importance of archiving and management of 
knowledge in the form of files became somewhat 
overlooked. The concept of culture is much less 
clearly defined, and it has been widely recognized 
as one of the trickiest theoretical concepts 
(Alvesson 2012). Its origins can be traced back 
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to anthropology and sociology while the peak of 
the debate in 1980s under the influence of Japa- 
nese investments and Japanese methods of man- 
agement. In the broadest sense, culture is defined 
as set of basic assumptions developed by a given 
group, which shape the norms, values, and behav- 
ior patterns (Alvesson 2012), or as Hofstede 
defines it a “software of the mind” that distin- 
guishes one group of people from the other. In 
this entry, culture is understood narrowly as a way 
of organizing people rather than an anthropolog- 
ical or social phenomenon. 


The Relationship Between Bureaucracy 
and Culture 


Bureaucracy and Culture in the Light of 
Sociological Paradigms 

In order to fully grasp the nature of relationship 
between bureaucracy and culture, it is useful to 
refer to Burrell and Morgan’s sociological para- 
digms. Paradigms in social sciences constitute a 
particular view of world and can broadly be 
divided into four groups along two dimensions 
representing views about the nature of science 
and society, i.e., subjective-objective dimension 
and regulation-radical change dimension (Burrell 
and Morgan 1979, p. 22). What is interesting is 
that while bureaucracy and culture differ in one of 
these dimensions, they show significant similarity 
in the other. While the concept of bureaucracy in 
its classical form (Weber 1947) is the embodiment 
of a belief in objective reality, the concept of 
culture, and in particular the notion of “cultural 
relativism” advocated, embodies the opposite 
extreme of the subjective-objective dimension. 
This dichotomy has often been embodied by a 
conceptual distinction between hard structural 
and soft cultural elements of organization. Situa- 
tion is different, however, in the dimension of 
regulation-radical change where both bureaucracy 
and culture clearly advocate regulation whether it 
is formal, informal, or normative. As a result, 
research on bureaucracy falls into functionalist 
paradigm, while research on culture falls into 
interpretivist one; both of these paradigms are 
focused on regulation. This commonality 
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becomes evident in case of research on modes of 
organizational control, which constitutes the main 
common theoretical platform on which both con- 
cepts were discussed in relation to each other. 


Bureaucratic and Cultural Modes of Control 

Organizational control is defined as actions taken 
in order to decrease the uncertainty related to 
spontaneous behaviors of organizational members 
and to direct their efforts toward the attainment of 
organizational objectives (Flamholtz et al. 1985). 
Early literature on organizational control tended 
to focus on outputs while bearing strong resem- 
blance to the main characteristics of ideal bureau- 
cracy including rationality, impersonality, 
stability and continuity, formal schedules, hierar- 
chy, specialization, and standardization in terms 
of content and channels of communication 
(Weber 1947). Subsequent studies on “cyber- 
netic” models of organizational control extended 
these early contributions by adding measuring, 
assessment, and feedback mechanisms, which 
permitted organizations to regulate themselves 
while correcting deviations in organizational 
behavior (Flamholtz et al. 1985). The underlying 
idea remained the same as in case of bureaucracy 
since cybernetic models perpetuated the assump- 
tion of the objective nature of organizational 
reality. This view has been challenged by repre- 
sentative of the cultural stream of research, which 
at the time was emerging in the area of organiza- 
tional theory. Hofstede (1978) questioned the 
division of responsibilities between controller 
and controlee providing an example of semiau- 
tonomous work groups, in which measuring, 
comparing, feedback, and intervening are carried 
out within the group. In a series of article devoted 
specifically to the issue of organizational control, 
Ouchi pointed out that due to limitations in the 
availability of output measures and explicit 
knowledge of the transformation process control 
based on output may be inefficient and may need 
to be supplemented by control of behaviors or 
control of symbolic nature (Ouchi 1980). In his 
typology of control, bureaucratic control repre- 
sents control focused on behaviors since the out- 
comes are not easily measured while procedures 
are clear. Based on his observations made in 
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Japanese companies, in extreme cases when both 
the ability to measure output is low and the knowl- 
edge of the organizational transformation process 
is imperfect, he advocated so “clan control” 
(Ouchi 1980). The outcome of this debate was a 
taxonomy of organizational control modes which 
tended to distinguish “bureaucratic” and “cul- 
tural” modes of control as two extremes (Jaeger 
and Baliga 1985; Kirsch 2004; Raelin 2011). The 
table below presents comparison of characteristics 
of both modes of control in terms of measurement, 
evaluation, rewards, and roles and relationships of 
organizational members. 


Bureaucratic 
control Cultural control 
Measurement | Measurable Implicit norms 
outcomes and and shared goals 
explicit 
behaviors 
Evaluation Formal exchange | Informal 
of information exchange of 
based on written information based 
documents on dialogue and 
interaction 
Rewards Pay, bonuses, Group 
promotion/ recognition and 
demotion based peer pressure 
on following the based on acting in 
rules or achieving | a manner 
targets consistent with 
group 
Roles and Hierarchical Group work 
relationships 


Source: Jaeger and Baliga 1985; Kirsch 2004 


“Bureaucratic control” represents a formal 
mode of control, in which both behaviors and 
outcomes are subjected to measurement and for- 
malized assessment based on standards. Reward- 
ing in this mode of control is formal, tangible, and 
based on clear criteria, which describe desired 
behaviors or intended targets. Similarly roles and 
relationships are clear and described in the form of 
hierarchies (Jaeger and Baliga 1985). On the other 
hand, “cultural control” represents an informal 
mode of control, in which implicit norms, values, 
and goals shared by organizational members 
guide their behavior and constitutes the main 
frame of reference for measurement. Evaluation 
is performed trough constant interaction, 
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socialization, and/or dialogue, and behaviors con- 
sistent with group expectations are rewarded with 
recognition or punished with peer pressure or 
exclusion. Roles and_ relationships among 
organizational members will be characterized by 
dispersed authority, group orientation, and code- 
pendence (Jaeger and Baliga 1985). Although 
useful, this dualistic taxonomy proved to be rather 
simplistic especially in the light of organizational 
life cycle (OLC) literature. 


OLC Perspective on Bureaucratic and Cultural 
Modes of Control 

Organizational life cycle (OLC) models are based 
on an assumption that development of an organi- 
zation follows a predictable pattern, which can be 
characterized by development stages, which are 
sequential in nature, occur in a hierarchical pro- 
gression that is not easily reversed, and involve a 
broad range of activities and structures (Quinn 
and Cameron 1983). Conceptually OLC models 
represented a shift from a “static” or “snapshot” 
approach to a more comprehensive dynamic anal- 
ysis (Kirsch 2004). What is most important is that 
in OLC models control often constituted one of 
crucial indicators of the organizational develop- 
ment stage (Quinn and Cameron 1983). Even 
more interesting was the fact that, although differ- 
ent OLC models conceptualized organizational 
control, under different names of formalization, 
bureaucracy, and structure, they observed similar 
phenomena of mode of control moving from 
informal to formal and then to informal again 
(Quinn and Cameron 1983). These observations 
were later on confirmed by empirical studies. For 
example, Laurie J. Kirsch (2004) has found 
empirical proof for the coexistence of two modes 
of control in the context of IT projects. He found 
that in the first phase of the project mostly infor- 
mal modes are used, in the second phase focus 
shifts to formal control, and finally in the third 
phase both modes coexists and interact with each 
other. Further empirical evidences were delivered 
by Cardinal et al. (2004), who using their in-depth 
single case study of a moving company extended 
existing perspective on modes of control adding 
the notion of “latency.” What they found was that 
although modes of control tended to switch from 
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informal to formal and back again, neither of these 
modes disappeared completely but remained 
latent only to reappear in later stages. 


Bureaucracy and Culture in Public 
Management Literature 

Despite much longer tradition and much deeper 
understanding and appreciation for the notion of 
“bureaucracy,” debate concerning relationship 
between bureaucracy and culture in public man- 
agement literature bears significant resemblance 
to approaches discussed in management and orga- 
nizational theory. 

Weber’s routinization of charisma (1947), 
which illustrates the process of gradual formaliza- 
tion of an informal authority based on shared 
values, which ultimately leads to development of 
a bureaucratic form, has touched upon the dynam- 
ics of the relationship between bureaucracy and 
culture long before OLC perspective came into 
being. This contribution however has been over- 
looked as large number of critics of bureaucracy 
began to implicitly or explicitly employ culture in 
order to point out its limitations. Some of the 
earliest critics pointed to the risk of dehumaniza- 
tion and impersonal rule-based, rational control 
(Merton 1957), which was one of the first attempts 
to stress the dichotomy between soft subjective 
nature of human culture and hard objective reality 
of bureaucracy. Later on Osborne and Plastrik 
(1997) explicitly called upon the creation an entre- 
preneurial culture as way of banishing bureaucracy 
and improving the efficiency of governance. These 
extreme views continued to echo in the discourse 
on the nature of post-bureaucratic administration 
imitating flat, decentralized, modern corporations 
based on autonomous work groups. 

Some researchers took a more balanced stance 
perceiving bureaucracy and culture in a symbiotic 
rather than adverse relationship. For example 
Raelin (2011) pointed out that the efficiency of 
bureaucracy relies on organizational culture. He 
argues that bureaucracy as a way of organizing 
work is in itself is neutral; consequently whether 
the bureaucracy will lead to dysfunction or will 
bring the positive effects depends largely on the 
cultural aspects of the organization. Other 
researchers go even further in combining the two 
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concepts and treating bureaucracy as an embodi- 
ment of “role culture” and including it directly 
into their taxonomy of organizational cultures. 

Only recently we notice a more in-depth look 
into the nature of relationship between bureau- 
cracy and culture in public management debate. 
Du Gay, who is one of the most notable propo- 
nents of bureaucratic form of organization, points 
to the fact that bureaucracy is much more complex 
and universal phenomena than often given credit, 
and since it can be found in all cultures, despite its 
dysfunctions, it must fulfill some important social 
need (Du Gay 2005). As a result, he urges for 
more studies into the nature of bureaucracy and 
role it plays in different cultural contexts. What is 
interesting 1s that Weber’s mechanism of routini- 
zation of charisma, which might shed some light 
on dynamics of bureaucracy and culture, has not 
been as of yet extended. 


Conclusion 


This entry provides a brief overview of the notions 
of “bureaucracy” and “culture” and the relation- 
ship between them. It demonstrates that even on 
the level of paradigms, these two concepts have a 
lot in common, which is exemplified by their 
adoption in the literature on organizational con- 
trol. It has been shown how this relationship and 
interconnectedness of bureaucracy and culture 
can be understood better when supplemented by 
a dynamic perspectives offered by the OLC and 
evolutionary approaches. The final part of this 
entry demonstrates that the usage of both concepts 
within public management literature bears signif- 
icant resemblance to debates in a broader field 
management and organizational theory. Theoreti- 
cal implications include the need of overcoming 
the dichotomy of bureaucracy and culture and 
adopting a longitudinal perspective when 
researching the organizational phenomena related 
to these two concepts. From the point of view of 
practitioners, it might be useful to perceive the 
two concepts on a single continuum. One of the 
surprising implications resulting from such per- 
spective is that the road to strong organizational 
culture leads to bureaucracy and that in mature 
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organizations, formalization, standardization, and 
measures should all be perceived as means of 
supporting and facilitating organizational culture. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative structure; Citizens involvement; 
Democratic values; Governability; Organizations; 
Paramedical order; Political participation; Power 
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Definition 


Bureaucracy is thus a formal administrative order 
of actions by government (Farazmand 2009) and a 
mechanism to implement public policies. Democ- 
racy on the other hand is a political system of 
ruling and being ruled in return, based on elec- 
tions, representation, and the rights of the people 
in a specific national entity (Mosher 1982). 


Introduction 


One of the major ironies in modern governance 
is the complicating and confusing relationship 
between bureaucracy and democracy. This rela- 
tionship can be viewed as a tango where 
both spheres are independent but still closely 
related in a unique way. As in a tango, they 
move together in different directions, keeping 
their distance from one another (Vigoda-Gadot 
and Mizrahi 2008), but in the same time seeking 
close contact and effective interaction. On one 
hand, building strong modern societies relies 
heavily on efficient mechanisms for running the 
state, formulating wise policies, implementing 
them in good order, and thus providing excellent 
public services to citizens. However, at the same 
time, these mechanisms are expected to integrate 
themselves into a liberal environment of the “open 
society” (Popper 1991). Since the rise of the 
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democratic ethos after World War I, the ideology 
of an open society encouraged stronger commit- 
ment to people’s rights and a concern for freedom 
of choice, an environment that listens and 
responds to the voices of various segments of the 
society. Consequently, there are many occasions 
when bureaucratic mechanisms of formal order 
and strive to effectiveness seemed to be a barrier 
to a prosperous open democracy. From the other 
end and quite similarly, core democratic princi- 
ples clash with ideal types of bureaucracy. This 
entry deals with the meaning, evolvement, and 
future of the relationships between democracy 
and bureaucracy in a highly globalized world. It 
touches political, ideological, social, and admin- 
istrative aspects of the tango-style relationship 
with both old and new envisions. 


Bureaucracy and Democracy: A Paradox 
of Governability Under Stress 


For most people, bureaucracy is related with the 
Weberian view of formal organization with hier- 
archy and order. Bureaucracy is thus a formal 
administrative order of actions by government 
(Farazmand 2009) and a mechanism to implement 
public policies. Democracy on the other hand is a 
political system of ruling and being ruled in 
return, based on elections, representation, and 
rights of the people in a specific national entity 
(Mosher 1982). Whereas there are handful of def- 
initions for both bureaucracy and democracy, they 
represent quite different entities in terms of power 
flow, authority, and values. Thus, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that bureaucracy and democracy do 
not live together happily. Whereas bureaucracy 
is the art of mastering others using hierarchical 
mechanisms of organization and formalization, 
democracy is built to echo the voices of many in 
an attempt to limit the power of few and balance 
the paramedical power chain with authentic 
impacts of citizens (Gawthrop 1997; Waldo 
1977). This unhappy marriage reflects a paradox 
which largely affects current discontent in 
modern nations. The decline of the welfare state 
as a top-down transition of governments toward 
more restrained socioeconomic policies is one 
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side of the story. This process is accompanied by 
bottom-up pressures from citizens who are 
demanding a greater involvement of the state in 
shaping people’s lives. The demands create a gap 
between the public’s expectations and the ability 
of the government to meet these expectations 
given its increasingly limited resources (Vigoda- 
Gadot 2009). 

Governability under stress is similar to a body 
under stress. The curve model of stress suggests 
that bodies, physical or abstract, can bear a limited 
amount of external pressure. To a limited extent, 
such pressure can be productive and constructive. 
However, beyond a critical point, we should 
expect a breakdown. Indeed, governability in 
many modern nations has reached, or at least is 
quickly approaching, that critical point. The crisis 
that is on the horizon is reflected in the clash 
between democracy and bureaucracy, a clash 
that is defined here as the paradox of two desirable 
visions battling over the same time and space. One 
vision seeks an effective and responsive govern- 
ment while the other strives for political freedom 
and the maximum level of choice and voice. 

Figure | presents the classical clash between 
the bureaucratic and the democratic ethos. While 
this is not a new model, it does highlight the 
black box of interfaces between these arenas. As 
suggested by Fox and Miller (1996, p. 15), this 
paradox 1s a reflection of the dichotomy between 
politics and political administration. “On the 
administration side are hierarchy and chain of 
command, enabling elected officials to both con- 
trol nonelected career officials and superintend 
their carrying out of the people’s will. Because 
they are not themselves elected, administrators 
(bureaucracy) must be neutral malleable tools so 
that elected officials, who embody the will of the 
people (democracy), can have their way and be 
held accountable for whatever does or does not 
get done.” 


Public Administration in the Fire Zone of 
Bureaucracy and Democracy 


It is not surprising though that the nexus between 
bureaucracy and democracy has become a 
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Bureaucracy and 
Democracy, Fig. 1 The 
pyramidal paradox of 
democracy and bureaucracy 
(Vigoda-Gadot 2009) 


Managers 


Power flow in Bureaucracy 


puzzling research arena and the object of attention 
by both academics and practitioners worldwide 
over a number of years (Mosher 1982; Thompson 
1983; Waldo 1977). This research track also 
affected the theory and models of new governance 
(Buss et al. 2006), New Public Management 
(NPM) (Christensen and Laegreid 1999), and a 
wave of third-way ideology for running the mod- 
ern state that has become so popular in the early 
years of the twenty-first century. Notwithstanding, 
a common denominator of all these approaches 
and doctrines is the belief that reconciliation can 
be infused into the widening gap between public 
administration under pressure and democracies 
under threat. 

Previous studies on the relationship between 
bureaucracy and democracy in modern societies 
suggest that many of the elements of one 
conflict with those of the other. Back in the 
1970s and 1980s, this tension was discussed by 
Mosher (1982), Thompson (1983), and Waldo 
(1977). Woller (1998) encouraged finding ways 
for the “reconciliation of the bureaucratic and 
democratic ethos,” as the two are basic aspects 
of modern life in free nations. Similarly, more 
recent studies by Vigoda-Gadot and Mizrahi 
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(2008, 2014) suggest conceptual frameworks for 
the understanding of the nexus between bureau- 
cracy and democracy. According to this line of 
thinking, managerial quality and participation in 
decision-making are essential antecedents of per- 
ceived performance in the public sector. How 
citizens view the performance of the public sector 
may, in turn, affect democratic values such as 
trust in administrative agencies and trust in gov- 
ernment, as well as participatory behavior of var- 
ious types. 


Models of Bureaucracy and Democracy 
in a Globalized World 


In recent decades, reforms in public administra- 
tion, and especially the New Public Management 
(NPM) doctrine, have raised many questions as 
to the role of citizens and governments in our 
modern societies. This leading contemporary par- 
adigm in public administration has emphasized 
the need to improve administrative performance 
and to treat citizens as clients, to create an ethos 
of a businesslike public sector and a market 
society. However, NPM and the new age of 
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bureaucratic ideology has drawn fire from various 
fronts: from those who seek the improved 
governability of state agencies, from those who 
have prophesized a resulting decline in citizenry 
activism and involvement, and from those who 
have predicted serious damage to democratic 
values. The call for increased responsiveness by 
public bureaucracies in some ways contradicted 
the basic need for strong governments and for 
improved governability. It was also countered 
by pressure for more collaboration between 
bureaucracies and social players. This second par- 
adigm believes that the goal of improved bureau- 
cratic performance can be accomplished only 
by safeguarding and advancing democratic 
values (Vigoda-Gadot 2003). 

In light of the above, it seems worthwhile to 
enlarge on the discussion about two major topics 
related to public administration and modern soci- 
eties, namely governability through improved 
performance and democracy through liberal 
values. The conceptual territory between them 
is in fact a strong reflection of the democracy 
and bureaucracy paradox. In many ways such a 
discussion calls for a better balance between man- 
agerial/administrative theories and social/human- 
istic ideology, and the creation of a much more 
realistic understanding of public administration. It 
seeks a golden path between the needs and con- 
straints of modern nations as market societies, and 
the desires and demands of the citizens of liberal 
states. This golden path should lead us toward 
effective governability that preserves democratic 
values. While bureaucracy and democracy are 
frequently perceived as two separate concepts, 
they also have complementary meanings that are 
central and essential for the prosperous growth of 
our societies, states, and nations. 

Literature in public administration follows two 
complementary tracks for understanding changes 
and progress in the discipline: those that favor the 
bureaucratic framework of managed change and 
those that advocate a bottom-up transformation 
based on public choice. Similarly, there are two 
major theoretical models for reforming public 
administration: (1) admiunistrative/bureaucracy- 
driven models and (2) democratic/citizen-driven 
or grass-roots-driven models. Both of these 
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models imply change in the public sector, each 
from a different starting point. Both models are 
practical and possible. Neither of the models, 
however, is superior to the other. They are both 
legitimate abstractions of a very complicated real- 
ity where changes can work either way. 

Administrative-driven models represent top- 
down governability. They view government and 
public administration as those who are responsi- 
ble for the initiation of change and for making it 
work properly. On the other hand, grass-roots- 
driven models represent bottom-up governability. 
They make more demands of the people, 
expecting that they, instead of governments and 
bureaucracies, will make the first move toward 
change and reform. Hence, these models demon- 
strate how various reforms became successful 
when emanating from the urgent needs of individ- 
uals and groups or from the spontaneous collec- 
tive support for an original, popular leader. 


The State Dominance: Administrative-Driven 
Models and Top-Down Governability 
The most conventional path to governability, 
change, and reforms in public administration is by 
top-down initiatives of the state and a planned 
transformation from “old” to “new.” A planned 
change by the government assumes that the state 
must lead national progress and development 
through effective tools of strategic thinking, the 
professionalism of public servants, and a balanced 
integration of political, economic, and social con- 
siderations. The idea of top-down governability is 
supported by the rational choice theory and by 
rational decision-making models. According to 
this approach, democracy functions to maximize 
the interests of all citizens and individuals of a 
national system. Hence, bureaucracy serves as a 
tool to facilitate the required change. Consequently, 
budgets, allocation of resources, employment of 
public servants, strategies for problem solving, 
and other core issues in state management are all 
subject to the rational thinking of disinterested 
politicians and professional public servants. 
However, rational choice theory originally 
suggests that humans are motivated by self- 
interests. Based on utilitarian philosophy and 
game theory arguments, it has been posited that 
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individuals, as well as groups and institutions, 
generally operate according to desired goals and 
objectives. These may be formal or informal, but 
they always aim at maximizing personal benefits 
and minimizing costs (Ostrom 1990). On the 
assumption that social players constantly seek 
more revenues and at the same time attempt to 
reduce expenses and negative consequences, top- 
down initiatives may be problematic because 
the utopian view of collectivist vision contradicts 
human nature and self-centered interests. Thus, 
useful and long-range successful policies will 
emerge only in those cases where high ranking 
policy makers see a personal benefit (1.e., politi- 
cal, economic, psychological) in making a 
process work. 

As opposed to this rationality, healthy and 
prosperous civic societies in practice seek 
higher levels of cooperation among their mem- 
bers to increase general “public goods” and to 
improve the welfare and well-being of large 
communities. Thus, collaboration is frequently 
initiated from the top down and may be referred 
to as another mechanism for conflict manage- 
ment (Vigoda-Gadot 2003). For example, 
Frederickson (1997) elaborated on the useful- 
ness, but also the fragmentary nature, of analyz- 
ing conflict management methods in public 
domains as a continuum ranging from competi- 
tive to cooperative techniques. While the former 
represent a win-lose game, the latter are better 
described as win-win alternatives. Between the 
two extremes, several other alternatives exist 
such as litigation, arbitration, mediation, facili- 
tated problem solving, and collaboration. How- 
ever, these alternatives may be always subject to 
the basic contradiction between utilitarian 
human nature and the desirable altruistic nature 
of civic societies. For the emergence of reliable 
and honest leadership that plans ahead and initi- 
ates top-down ventures that accord well with cit- 
izens’ needs and desires, a balanced mixture 
of self-interests and collective interests 
must be maintained. In top-down models of 
governability, egocentrism and communitarian- 
ism must find a way to coexist in peace. Conse- 
quently, healthy top-down initiatives in public 
domains depend on rational choice models, on 
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social/economic exchange theory (i.e., Blau 
1964), and on the collective vision of communal 
solidarism. Whereas false top-down initiatives 
are typical of nondemocratic regimes, true top- 
down changes exist only in liberal environments 
and prosperous societies, those that abound in 
mutual understanding and acceptance of others’ 
needs and aspirations, but that also value the idea 
of free markets and free exchange mechanisms 
among people. Wherever such acceptance and 
approval are sparse, there is a greater likelihood 
of alienation from governments, distrust, diver- 
sification, intolerance, conflict, and self-centered 
activity rather than concern for society at large or 
public solidarity. In such cases, top-down initia- 
tives of public policy are counterproductive, and 
the alternative path of bottom-up initiatives 
flourishes. 


The Peoples’ Dominance: Citizen-Driven 
Models and Bottom-Up Governability 

The less conventional track for governability 
relies on the democratic ideal of grass-roots 
change and reforms. As suggested above, the 
grass-roots-driven models represent bottom-up 
governability and make more demands of the 
people, expecting them to be more involved, 
active, and innovative in determining their lives 
and quality of life. Citizens, instead of govern- 
ments and bureaucracies, are those who need to 
make the first move toward change and reform 
because they are the ones who will be affected by 
those changes. 

Letting the people lead involves many partners 
who initiate a process of change in policies, ser- 
vices, and administration based on the voluntary 
actions of citizens as individuals and as groups. 
As will be demonstrated in the next chapter, the 
meaning of citizenship and of citizenship behav- 
ior is similarly transformed to cohere with this 
change in mindset in modern nations. According 
to this approach, the administrative state no longer 
has the monopoly on reforms and formation of 
policies. The state relies quite often on the moti- 
vation and power of voluntary groups, on citizens, 
and on the third sector in general for performing 
tasks that in the past seemed to be within the 
purview of public officials and of politicians. 
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Jordan et al. (2005) suggests that at the center of 
the debate about models for governability is the 
question of “who or what steers society.” 
According to Jordan et al. (2005), a distinction 
must be made between the meaning of govern- 
ment and the meaning of governance. The gover- 
nance debate is essentially concerned with 
understanding who or what steers society. Thus, 
under a government approach, society is steered 
by a central government, whereas in a governance 
model, “society actually does more self-steering 
rather than depending upon guidance from gov- 
ernment” (Peters 2000, p. 36). 

Without a doubt, we live in an era of great 
challenges for democracies and for free citi- 
zens, some of which come from the duality of 
the meaning of government and governance. 
The twenty-first century will necessitate enor- 
mous changes in our conventional perceptions 
of governability from top-down initiatives to 
higher levels of citizen involvement and par- 
ticipation in policy making and implementa- 
tion. Thus, a similar reformation of the 
meaning of citizenship and a redefinition of 
the role of citizens in democracies and in 
bureaucracies is expected. This process will 
undoubtedly have an impact on other stake- 
holders in the public sphere, in private sector 
firms, in the third sector, in the media, in 
academia, and all of them in the international 
context. All these players, and others, will 
need to find better ways to collaborate, inno- 
vate, and change, and it is the role of academic 
activity and studies to pave the way for such 
productive interaction. 

Moreover, the growing trend of bottom-up ini- 
tiatives should be encouraged by governments as 
it has several advantages: (1) building strong 
nations with stronger and more deeply involved 
citizens; (2) creating an active and responsible 
citizen, rather than a passive and dependent cus- 
tomer; (3) sharing the burden of caring for and 
improving society among the many stakeholders 
of society; (4) highlighting collaboration and 
partnership instead of conflict and dissention in 
democracies; and (5) encouraging grass-roots 
innovation from the people who will benefit 
from it. 
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Bureaucracy, Democracy, and the 
Decline of the Welfare State 


Since the second half of the twentieth century, 
the welfare state in Europe, as well as in many 
other parts of the world, has been in decline. 
Many books and articles have depicted the crisis 
that has resulted from the movement of the state 
away from its former role as caregiver to its 
citizens. Razin and Sadka (2005) deal with the 
problem of the withdrawal of the state from its 
commitment and responsibility to citizens. They 
use a political economy framework to support 
their rationality, which is quite accepted by 
most of the political science and social science 
community worldwide. Focusing on global pro- 
cesses of aging populations, migration, and glob- 
alization, they suggest that we are witnessing a 
deterioration of the financial system and the wel- 
fare state benefits as known today. In their view, 
combined forces of demographic change and 
globalization will make it impossible for the wel- 
fare state to maintain itself at its present level, 
that is, to continuously increase services to citi- 
zens and increase public expectations. As the 
authors argue, in much of the developed world, 
the proportion of the population aged 60 and over 
is expected to rise dramatically over the coming 
years — from 35% in 2000 to a projected 66% in 
2050 in the European Union and from 27% to 
47% in the United States — which may necessitate 
higher tax burdens and greater public debt to 
maintain national pension systems at current 
levels. The migration of unskilled workers pro- 
duces additional strains on welfare state financ- 
ing because such migrants typically receive 
benefits that exceed what they pay in taxes. 
Moreover, higher capital taxation, which could 
potentially be used to finance welfare benefits, is 
made unlikely by international tax competition 
brought about by globalization of the capital 
market. Their conclusion is simple: the 
political pressure from both aging and migrant 
populations indirectly generates political pro- 
cesses that favor trimming rather than expanding 
the welfare state. The combined pressures of 
aging, migration, and globalization will shift 
the balance of political power and generate 
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public support from the majority of the voting 
population for cutting back traditional welfare 
state benefits. 


Bureaucracy, Democracy, and Citizens’ 
Expectations 


Ironically, as the welfare state and its bureaucratic 
power have been declining, the public has been 
increasing its demands for an improved quality of 
life and increased political freedom. The eco- 
nomic growth in modern democracies has a 
general positive effect on our lives. However, 
with this progress comes bottom-up pressure on 
the state to meet greater and more challenging 
goals. While this is a normal and expected pro- 
cess, it still creates a gap between expectations 
and reality that can never be bridged and gives 
rise to a serious reason for mistrust in govern- 
ment. Despite the power of bureaucracy, law, 
and authority (and some would also say control 
over resources and budgets), governments are in 
fact in an inferior situation compared with citi- 
zens. Whereas citizens’ demands of governments 
may be justified and natural, the response of gov- 
ernments to such democratic bottom-up pressures 
poses many dilemmas. First, there is the norma- 
tive, ethical, and ideological question of “should 
we meet the demands’? Then comes the 
practical, economic question of “can we meet 
the demands”? Finally, there is the technical ques- 
tion of “who will meet the demands”? Unsurpris- 
ingly, and in accordance with the main approaches 
of the disciplines defined earlier in this book as 
nation building, the answers come from three 
different sources. The normative question of 
“should we” must look to the sociopolitical frame- 
work of ideology and ethics for an answer. The 
practical question of “can we” relates to economic 
resources and the availability of budgets. Finally, 
the technical question of “who will” must be 
answered within the organizational, managerial, 
and administrative framework. 

Moreover, as customers of public services, cit- 
izens tend to generalize their attitudes toward 
decision makers and public institutions as well 
as toward any specific person whom they 
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encounter in such agencies. Yet most surprisingly, 
in many modern democracies the public expresses 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with public admin- 
istration. Studies conducted in different countries, 
using various means and methods, repeatedly 
conclude that in general, the public trust in gov- 
ernment and its administrative branches is low, 
that people are usually dissatisfied with public 
services (Nye et al. 1997, pp. 1-18), and that 
many times the level of government responsive- 
ness is poor (Vigoda-Gadot 2009). Modern public 
administration thus encourages the use of satis- 
faction measures as part of performance evalua- 
tions both inside public agencies and around them 
(e.g., Swindell and Kelly 2000). It should also be 
noted that this strategy has been adopted despite 
some limitations it has and some criticism it needs 
to address. 

The relationship between political trust 
and economic indicators of performance and 
citizens—clients’ satisfaction is also elusive. 
King and Stivers describe it as the “anti- 
government era” and state clearly, in the intro- 
duction to their book, that: “Over 200 years 
American citizens have tended to tolerate 
government rather than to support it with enthu- 
siasm. Yet, in recent decades, distaste for gov- 
ernment seems to have deepened” (1998, p. 3). 
For example, Americans’ trust in their govern- 
ment dropped in the late 1960s (Nye et al. 1997) 
despite the economic stability during that time 
period. Many American scholars are similarly 
worried about the declining trend in Americans’ 
trust in public institutions that had been briefly 
renewed during the 1990s. Neither stability in 
foreign affairs (the end of the Cold War) nor 
economic strength was enough to shore up 
Americans’ trust in governmental institutions. 
Nevertheless, there have been some fluctuations 
in public trust, such as during the period after 
the terror attack of September 11th, which dra- 
matically increased the level of trust in the 
government. Overall, however, the perception 
of government and the bureaucratic system in 
America is becoming negative over time 
and expresses a sense of mistrust or even 
paranoia about government (King and Stivers 
1998, p. 5). 
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How Bureaucracy and Democracy Affect 
Governability in a Global World 


The discontent in modern nations, however, also 
arises from the immense worldwide transforma- 
tions in culture, politics, technology, and demo- 
graphics. Since the 1990s, this issue has been 
discussed extensively in the literature on gover- 
nance and administration (i.e., Giddens 1990). 
Globalization as both a problem and a challenge 
to modern nations’ democracy and bureaucracy 
is widely reviewed and exemplified in a 
33 nations study by Raadschelders and Vigoda- 
Gadot (2015). In the modern world, governing in 
the twilight zone of bureaucratic versus demo- 
cratic realms is subject to sociocultural, political, 
and technological transformations. But how 
exactly they interact? 


Sociocultural Transformations and 
Governability Many of the current problems of 
governability in the developed, but also in the less 
developed world, are strongly affected by social 
and cultural changes in the structure of nations and 
in the lifestyle of our societies. Sociodemographic 
transformations such as the changing nature of 
populations in demographic terms (e.g., the need 
to handle the pressures of mass immigration from 
less developed countries, to deal with elderly 
populations, change of careers and the nature of 
jobs, greater demand for education and knowl- 
edge), the effect of the media revolution, the time 
and energy citizens tend to spend on activities that 
are not directly related to the production of goods 
and services (e.g., leisure time, volunteering, and 
work for the community) have all changed the 
world in which we live. However, there are also 
influential cultural dynamics that may affect 
governability such as the almost unrestricted 
flow of norms and values among nations and 
societies and the liberal jargon of the modernized 
democratic society that permits behaviors and new 
types of lifestyles that were unacceptable in the 
past. Moreover, the sociocultural revolution facing 
many states is affected by changes in other socie- 
ties and cultures and by the rapid and almost 
unrestricted flow of knowledge and information 
from one part of the world to the other. 
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These are all challenges to modern 
governability, to bureaucratic and to the democratic 
systems we all live in. They simply set new goals 
for policies and create new problems with which 
governments of the past had not dealt in any way. 
First, when the structure and type of populations is 
in flux, governments need to respond by adjusting 
their policies and goals to the new audience. The 
change in the structure of society, in the demo- 
graphic characteristics of age, health, aspirations, 
and urbanization, calls for a variety of responses on 
the part of governments and greater flexibility of 
their mechanisms. These are all goals that are 
difficult to realize, as in any other organization 
that loses its old clients and needs to adjust to a 
new market. The only difference here is that 
governability is expected to answer our needs and 
demands as citizens in all aspects of our lives, not 
merely one “market” or another. In addition, given 
the massive change in cultures, governability is 
facing growing levels of uncertainty and pressures 
to do things differently and according to new 
norms and values. Governments operate within 
the framework of a set of values. When those 
values change, the attitude of officials and the 
policies they promote must change as well, which 
is a not simple task, to say the least. Globalization 
adds yet another issue by forcing governments to 
operate in an environment that is constantly in flux, 
much like changing the tires on a car that never 
stops moving. When one policy in a specific field is 
proved successful (or unsuccessful) in one nation, 
other nations are often tempted to try it, sometimes 
with disastrous consequences. While we can learn 
a great deal from policies implemented in other 
states or cultures, we must recognize that every 
culture functions in a unique context. Ideas usually 
cannot be imported wholesale to another culture 
without some adjustments. 


Political Transformations and Governabil- 
ity Clearly, governability in the modern bureau- 
cratic and democratic sphere is also affected by 
political changes across the globe and in the inter- 
nal arena of each state and nation. In fact, politics 
and governability are quite synonymous in their 
meaning, as the political sphere is the place 
where governments work and their policies are 
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implemented. Furthermore, the legitimacy of 
governments is based on political and judicial 
arrangements that are acceptable in a given state, 
subject to the very clear set of bureaucratic and 
democratic values. Therefore, when the political 
arena is in turmoil, governability is ultimately 
affected. 

While the example of the immense changes in 
Eastern Europe as it transitioned toward democ- 
racy (or in other states in Asia or Africa that have 
experienced political transformations in recent 
years) springs to mind, our discussion focuses 
more on the political transformations within 
the democratic sphere. For example, in a parlia- 
mentary democracy, the capacity to govern is 
frequently determined by the balance among the 
parties. When electoral balance clearly gives one 
party (or a small number of parties) the mandate to 
rule and shape public policy, governability is 
much stronger than when more parties are 
involved in the process of governing. This point 
is simple and self-evident. However, reality 1s 
much more complicated and does not allow inter- 
pretations of governability merely based on elec- 
toral parameters. In other words, the balance of a 
coalition is only one aspect of the capacity to 
govern and the capacity to balance bureaucratic 
and democratic values. The power of govern- 
ments is also determined by other factors in polit- 
ical life such as the type of political leadership and 
the personality of the political cadre of leaders, the 
presidents, the prime minister, or the chancellor. 
Hence, political stability is not just a substitute for 
the power of coalitions. Political disorder and 
problems of governability can also arise when 
citizens make greater demands of the government 
and changing events pit the public against the 
government, either on a temporary or continuous 
basis. When the political and bureaucratic order is 
challenged by contentious decisions of the politi- 
cal leadership, by its moral standing as a group, by 
the individual moral standing of its members, or 
by worldwide trends that force greater attention 
to urgent threats (e.g., environmental pressures, 
security threats, and problems of terrorism), the 
capacity to govern is affected as well. It seems 
that, as in many conventional organizations, opti- 
mal governability may be attained in times of 
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peace and stability for the people and the leader- 
ship. Alternatively, in more turbulent times, 
governability becomes more and more subject to 
environmental changes and to the political trans- 
formations that create new rules for both those 
who are expected to govern and to those who are 
affected by such governability. 


Technological Transformations and Governabi- 
lity Governability also is subject to the great- 
est revolution of recent years, the technological 
revolution in computers, information systems, 
communications, and media. Today, governments 
have greater access to their citizens than at any 
time in previous history. Similarly, citizens can 
interact with governmental services in a much 
more intensive and dynamic manner. Therefore, 
governments have more influence on the people, 
but the people have much more input into govern- 
mental decisions through a variety of means, 
methods, and technologies (e.g., access to data 
sources, involvement in decision-making, the 
actions of pressure groups, the criticism and 
advocacy of policy plans, and so on). Buss et al. 
(2006) describe the new approaches and mecha- 
nisms for modernizing democracy in times of 
greater change and the sophistication of bureau- 
cracy and technology. They suggest that 
governability in the mass technological revolution 
era will necessitate not only new techniques for 
innovation in citizens’ participation but also a 
shift in our collective understanding about the 
role of governments and citizens in building our 
nations. This shift will bring governments and 
their activities closer to the public. While this 
shift will make the governments’ actions more 
open to criticism, it should also increase the num- 
ber of innovative ideas for change. Information 
and knowledge will flow much faster and more 
broadly, allowing more responsive governance on 
one hand, but also demanding more participation 
by citizens and their integration into the actions of 
governance. Thus, in several ways the capacity to 
govern is enhanced by using the technological 
interfaces that modern society offers, but its 
boundaries and fields of responsibility expand, 
and citizens are called upon to increase their role 
in the process of governance. 
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Bureaucracy and Democracy Under the 
Information Age Revolution: 
E-democracy and E-bureaucracy in 
Modern States 


Technological transformations, the information 
age revolution, and the development of new 
tools, methods, and rationale for e-democracy 
(taking part in the democratic process by elec- 
tronic means) and e-bureaucracy (taking part in 
the bureaucratic process by electronic means) are 
a fact in our lives. They affect the nature of 
the modern state and governability. The modern 
state is subject to the greatest revolution of 
recent years, the technological revolution in com- 
puters, information systems, communications, 
and media. Today, governments have greater 
access to their citizens than at any time in previous 
history. The opposite line of access — from citizens 
to government — has changes as well but not in the 
same scope and intensity as many would expect or 
anticipate. Nevertheless, citizens can interact with 
bureaucracy and with governmental services in a 
much more intensive and dynamic manner. 

As a result, governments have more influence 
on the people, and the people have more input 
into governmental decisions through a variety of 
means, methods, and technologies (e.g., access to 
data sources, involvement in decision-making, the 
actions of pressure groups, the criticism and advo- 
cacy of policy plans, and so on). Buss et al. (2006) 
describe the new approaches and mechanisms 
for modernizing democracy in turbulent times 
of greater change and the sophistication of 
bureaucracy and technology. They suggest that 
governability in the mass technological revolution 
era will necessitate not only new techniques for 
innovation in citizens’ participation but also a 
shift in our collective understanding about the 
role of governments and citizens in building our 
nations. This shift will bring governments and 
their activities closer to the public. While this 
shift will make the governments’ actions more 
open to criticism, it should also increase the num- 
ber of innovative ideas for change. Information 
and knowledge will flow much faster and more 
broadly, allowing more responsive governance on 
one hand, but also demanding more participation 
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by citizens and their integration into the actions of 
governance. Thus, in several ways the capacity to 
govern in the modern state is enhanced by using 
the technological interfaces that modern society 
offers, but its boundaries and fields of responsi- 
bility expand, and citizens are called upon to 
increase their role in the process of governance. 

Buss et al. (2006) also present a varied collec- 
tion of essays on citizens’ participation in modern 
democracy in the age of information and technol- 
ogy. They try to point to the nexus between those 
who make and implement public policy and those 
affected by it. The era of technology mandates 
changes in policy agenda designed to increase 
citizens’ participation; community learning and 
collaboration; strategies for greater accountability 
in developing countries; new methods for improv- 
ing participation, such as focus groups, surveys, 
workshops, e-governance, and other technology- 
supported ideas for citizens’ involvement; and 
simulation and decision support technologies for 
citizens’ engagement in policy making and in 
policy implementation. A variety of players and 
stakeholders struggle with new demands for the 
authentic involvement of citizens in forming the 
institutions that affect their lives and their quality 
of life. The echo of this trend is heard in many 
fields such as environmental projects, transporta- 
tion, planning and development, welfare policies, 
healthcare, crime prevention, and other govern- 
mental initiatives that may benefit from input by 
the public prior to implementation or even 
planning. 

However, when we consider democratic and 
bureaucratic changes in the era of technology, 
we must pay more attention to the role of modern 
lifestyles in our societies. Our modern lifestyles 
hinder many efforts to increase participation and 
thus also stand between citizens and governments 
in the form of growing mutual mistrust. For exam- 
ple, even with highly sophisticated technology, 
computer-based voting systems, and advanced 
techniques for involving citizens in policy mak- 
ing, the average individual will still avoid involve- 
ment when other, more pressing issues exist. Our 
modern lifestyle urges us to devote more time to 
personal individualistic issues such as providing 
for our families and saving time and energy for 
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leisure activities. In a marketplace society where 
welfare networks are weakening and solidarity 
arises only in the face of governments’ inability 
to govern and provide services to the people, why 
would the average person devote time to saving 
the government from its own self-defeating deci- 
sions? This interesting question should be men- 
tioned, even if it is not answered in the discourse 
about participation and involvement in modern 
society. In many respects, not much has changed 
in the “civic society” of 50 years ago. However, 
enough has changed to conclude that we all have 
less time to invest in collective efforts targeted 
at making our life better, even in times of greater 
access to the state decisions and actions with 
e-democracy and with e-bureaucracy. This is an 
ironic conclusion but one that certainly seems to 
be true. Thus, in some respects, the good will of 
active citizenship, by individuals and by govern- 
ment, is frequently diminished in the face of mass 
media, instant information, and the generally hec- 
tic lifestyle of the twenty-first century. 

Finally, citizens’ participation in political 
and administrative dynamics (e-democracy and 
e-bureaucracy) is a cornerstone of the modern 
state, even in times of global changes and trans- 
formations in management style, technology, and 
knowledge structures. Whereas such participation 
may be classified as part of the idea of civism (1.e., 
Box 1998; Fredrickson 1982; King and Stivers 
1998), we believe it better suits what Fox and 
Miller (1996) describe as the “discourse theory” 
of public administration. This theory seeks to 
mediate the two conventional doctrines of public 
administration: institutionalism/constitutionalism 
and communitarianism/civism. It is a third voice, 
one that adheres well with the seminal works of 
Giddens (1990) about the third way of gover- 
nance. It emphasizes the authentic contribution 
of citizens to their states, communities, and fellow 
citizens that will endure in the years to come, 
even if its form and structure change. At the 
same time, it urges governments to develop a 
direct link to communities and to develop an 
effective “discourse” with citizens. Just as 
e-democracy is dynamic and changes its face 
over time, so too do the types and methods of 
participation constantly transform and reinvent 
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themselves through the actions of both citizens 
and governments. Therefore, people’s attitudes 
and behaviors in a democracy must be studied 
with the best tools that science can offer. Using 
T.H. Marshall (1950) typology, participation is the 
less obvious role of citizens in modern democra- 
cies. Beyond obedience and trust or loyalty, par- 
ticipation is the active part of citizenship and 
definitely a major component of good citizenship 
behavior that is so essential in the modern state, 
especially in turbulent times. The discourse 
approach also calls for innovative mechanisms 
that can bring the public closer to decision- 
making processes and encourage the genuine 
involvement of individuals in setting the policies 
and strategies of modern states and nations. 


Conclusions 


Open democracies are strongly based on citizens’ 
legitimacy. Legitimacy is reflected by mutual 
trust of players. There are several such types of 
trust in the democratic realm. First, public institu- 
tions need to fulfill their core duty of providing 
services to the people. In order to do this they 
need to develop and maintain professional staffs, 
methods, and tools that increase their responsive- 
ness to their citizens. In other words, they need a 
strong and constructive bureaucracy that delivers. 
Second, citizens must indicate that they are satis- 
fied with these bureaucratic institutions and with 
the public services they offer, as this satisfaction is 
the prime indicator of a bureaucracy that is func- 
tioning effectively. Third, and most important, 
such performance and satisfaction need to be in 
line with peoples’ political attitudes toward gov- 
ernance, with aspirations for humanistic rights 
and democratic values, and especially with citi- 
zens’ trust in the government. 

Building stronger democracies in a global 
world relies on more effective bureaucracies that 
struggle rapid changes in the technological and 
communicative arenas. But the stronger the 
bureaucracy gets, the greater is the threat on and 
challenge for democratic values. This paradox has 
been the soul of good governance since early days 
of modern states is far from reconciliation. Most 
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presumably, it is here to stay and even intensify 
in view of greater global changes of greater 
technological power, mass communication, and 
ultra-fast transfer of ideas, information, and knowl- 
edge between countries, continents, and people. In 
the postmodern era of extensive globalization and 
progress in the welfare state aspirations, much 
more balance can and should be found between 
bureaucracy and democracy. After all, the stronger 
nations get the more effective bureaucracy, democ- 
racy, and their interaction should be. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucracy and economic development; Bureau- 
cracy and economic performance; Public 
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administration and economic development; Pub- 
lic administration and economic performance 


Definition 


Bureaucracy: the body of nonelected officials 
involved in public administration (adjusted from: 
Merriam-Webster n.d.) 

Economic growth: quantitative expansion of the 
national economy over time, either through 
resource accumulation or through improvements 
in productivity, typically measured through the 
growth of the gross domestic product (adjusted 
from: Soubbotina 2004). 


Introduction 


Governmental economic policy is, without doubt, 
one of the major factors influencing economic 
growth. However, the growth performance 
depends not only on what policy measures the 
government decides to implement but also on 
how these policies are implemented — and there- 
fore, is influenced by the behavior of the bureau- 
cracy. Inefficient and poorly functioning 
bureaucracy can undermine even the most insight- 
ful and reasonable policy measures; flexible 
adjustment by bureaucrats can overcome the 
rigidity of the political decisions, if the latter 
ignore the needs of economic growth. The avail- 
able empirical evidence on the impact of bureau- 
cracy on growth 1s unfortunately limited. The only 
research question, which received substantial 
attention in the scholarly studies, is the impact of 
corruption (as one of the characteristics of bureau- 
cracy) on growth. Other aspects of how bureau- 
cracies operate may have an equally (or more) 
important influence on the economic performance 
of individual countries — but the amount of empir- 
ical evidence to corroborate or to refute this claim 
is much smaller. 

This essay provides a survey of the key argu- 
ments of the literature investigating the influence 
of bureaucracy on economic growth, describes the 
results reached so far, as well as avenues for future 
research. It focuses in particular on quantitative 
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large-N studies in this field, at the same time 
attempting to cover various literatures in different 
social science disciplines — from economics 
over political science to sociology and public 
administration. 

Generally speaking, there are two empirical 
characteristics of bureaucracies, which could be 
relevant from the point of view of this essay’s 
discussion. First, the effect of bureaucracy on 
economic growth is likely to depend on the qual- 
ity of bureaucracy, which, in turn, is a function of 
the formal and informal (e.g., the ethos of the civil 
servants) incentives bureaucrats are subject 
to. Second, the impact can be driven by the size 
of the bureaucracy, i.e., the number of the public 
officials. Hence, the paper systematically dis- 
cusses each of these aspects one after another. 


The Quality of Bureaucracy 


The research on how the quality of bureaucracy 
affects economic growth belongs to the general 
broad literature on the impact of institutions and 
governance on economic performance. There are 
hundreds or even thousands of studies dealing 
with this topic, but many of them measure insti- 
tutions in a way capturing both characteristics of 
bureaucracy (e.g., corruption) and other features 
of the institutional environment — i.e., the legal 
characteristics or the political system — and occa- 
sionally even public policies (e.g., taxation). 
Thus, their findings are less relevant for the dis- 
cussion of this essay. Several studies, however, 
specifically concentrate on the impact of bureau- 
cracy on growth. These papers attempt to single 
out particular characteristics of the bureaucracy, 
which make it better able to support growth, 
and to devise quantitative measures of these 
characteristics. 

From the theoretical perspective, it is probably 
reasonable to go back to the early literature 
discussing how bureaucracy can serve economic 
performance. The classical work of Max Weber 
identified a number of characteristics of the gov- 
ernment administration making it able to support 
growth. Weber especially focuses on two features: 
the recruitment of bureaucracy should be based on 
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meritocratic principles rather than political loyal- 
ties or personal relations (which also implies a 
separation of the public administration from pol- 
itics) and bureaucrats should be protected by long- 
term rather than short-term contracts. This should 
both ensure the competence of the bureaucrats and 
their motivation to focus on long-term goals, 
which are crucial, e.g., if the task of the adminis- 
tration is to provide public goods and organize 
financing for long-term investments. Evans and 
Rauch (1999) in a highly influential paper con- 
struct an index of the “Weberianness” of the 
national bureaucracies of 35 developing countries 
and indeed show that states with bureaucracy 
more resembling the Weberian ideas are charac- 
terized by higher growth rates. A further study by 
the same authors indicates that Weberian bureau- 
cracies exhibit several features associated with 
good governance, in particular low level of 
corruption. 

This approach is, however, in spite of its 
advantages associated with clear links to the the- 
ory, rather exceptional in the existing research. 
A much more frequent approach of studying 
how bureaucracy affects economic growth looks 
not at the bureaucratic organization and incentives 
as such but rather on the behavior of bureaucrats 
under these incentives and organization 
structures — in particular at the level of corruption. 
The influence of corruption on the economic per- 
formance is a highly controversial topic. On the 
one hand, it appears intuitive that corruption 
should reduce economic growth. Corruption acts 
as another tax on the private investors and busi- 
nesses, making their operations more expensive 
(and in extreme case impossible). Furthermore, 
corruption limits competition by providing privi- 
leges to a small group of firms or individuals 
having access to bureaucrats — in this respect the 
“corruption tax” is more damaging than equiva- 
lent taxation burden. Corruption is harmful also 
because contracts between businesses and corrupt 
officials are not enforceable: officials can at any 
time request additional payments, and, anticipat- 
ing it, business will be cautious while undertaking 
long-term expensive investment projects. At the 
same time, since Leff (1964), corruption is also 
considered a factor potentially improving 
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economic performance. It happens if the quality 
of economic policy as such is very low: corrupt 
bureaucrats will provide larger opportunities to 
private business and individuals to avoid the for- 
mal (inefficient) requirements of the state, e.g., by 
speeding up the procedures and escaping ineffi- 
cient regulations. As a result, the opportunities for 
growth will increase — in spite of predatory or at 
least inefficient governmental policies. Further- 
more, corruption incentivizes bureaucrats; in 
extreme case, it leads to a competition among 
bureaucracies (e.g., in individual regions of a fed- 
eral state), resulting into improvement of their 
performance. 

This “grease the wheel” corruption argument 
has been put to a test in numerous empirical 
papers (for a survey, see Bose 2010). The majority 
of studies seem to confirm that corruption has a 
negative effect on growth. There are, however, 
also some contributions, which suggest that at 
least under certain circumstances corruption can 
be beneficial for growth. Meon and Weill (2010), 
for example, suggest that corruption improves 
efficiency in countries with extremely poor qual- 
ity of economic institutions. One has to point out 
that the measures of corruption used in the empir- 
ical research rarely clearly separate bureaucratic 
corruption from political corruption. The argu- 
ments of the “grease the wheel” corruption spe- 
cifically apply to bureaucratic corruption; if 
corruption persists at the political level (1.e., 
where the inefficient and contradictory laws 
bureaucratic corruption is supposed to overcome 
are created in the first place), there are no reasons 
to expect corruption to strengthen economic per- 
formance of a country. Furthermore, many modes 
of corruption are country specific and therefore 
extremely difficult to compare. 

Finally, there exists a relatively small group of 
papers, which, while intending to study bureau- 
cracy in particular, use broader proxies of bureau- 
cratic quality and link them to growth. Typically, 
these proxies have weaker theoretical foundation 
than the Weberian properties of bureaucracies and 
are less focused on particular aspects of the 
bureaucratic behavior than the measures of cor- 
ruption. For example, the International Country 
Risk Guide (ICRG) dataset, a popular source of 
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data on the quality of institutions, includes a com- 
ponent measuring the “bureaucratic quality” and 
capturing, broadly speaking, the level of indepen- 
dence and competence of bureaucrats. The Busi- 
ness Environment Risk Intelligence (BERI) 
dataset captures the level of bureaucratic delays 
in different countries. Some of the components of 
the Doing Business dataset can also be seen as 
proxies of bureaucratic quality. A certain disad- 
vantage of these proxies is that, to some extent, 
they make the predictions about the effect of 
bureaucracy on growth self-fulfilling: one defines 
good bureaucracy as a bureaucracy acting in a 
way supporting business activity and growth. 
Most papers in this area of research document 
that the quality of bureaucracy has a positive 
effect on growth. Some papers use even broader 
measures to study the impact of bureaucracy on 
growth: Tsanana et al. (2016) argue that the index 
of economic freedom can be applied for this pur- 
pose. They also suggest that high quality of 
bureaucracy improves economic growth: how- 
ever, in this case separating the effect of govern- 
ment policies from the effect of their 
implementation by bureaucrats is very difficult. 


The Size of Bureaucracy 


Studies of how the size of bureaucracy affects the 
economic growth are even more limited than 
those looking at the quality of bureaucracy. To 
some extent, it is an outcome of the poor quality 
of data. While there is comparable information on 
the size of public sector employment, singling out 
bureaucrats (1.e., government officials involved in 
the functioning of the public administration, as 
opposed to the employees of the public sector in 
general) in different countries in a comparative 
perspective is a very difficult task. The definition 
and the status of the public service differ from 
country to country, and the assignment of partic- 
ular publicly funded positions to the bureaucracy 
or merely to the public sector employment 
(or even to private or semiprivate contractors) is 
country specific as well. Employees of public 
schools, universities, healthcare facilities, rail- 
roads, or utility companies can both have a status 
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of civil servants or merely work for a government- 
owned entity under the normal labor law require- 
ments. In many cases, granting the status of a civil 
servant to some groups of state employees is an 
outcome of political debates and lobbying. It cre- 
ates a further problem: those identified as “bureau- 
crats” in some of the countries may be engaged in 
occupations different from those theory of bureau- 
cracy focuses at (i.e., public administration) and 
therefore may be subject to different stimuli and 
incentives than those governing the behavior of 
the bureaucracy in the theoretical work. It makes 
testing the theory regarding the influence of the 
size of bureaucracy on growth even more difficult. 

Still, from the theoretical perspective, the size 
of the bureaucracy is likely to be an important 
factor influencing economic growth for two rea- 
sons: because it affects the costs necessary for 
sustaining the bureaucracy and because it can be 
seen as a proxy for capacity and power of bureau- 
cracy. The most obvious factor how size of 
bureaucracy should matter for growth is associ- 
ated with the fact that maintaining large and 
sophisticated civil service is frequently quite 
expensive. As a result, the government is forced 
to increase the burden of taxation, which, in turn, 
reduces the ability of the national economy to 
grow. It is unclear, however, whether the costs of 
even a very large bureaucracy can reach the level 
when they indeed have a macroeconomic impact. 
The share of compensation of government 
employees in the GDP is indeed substantial in 
some of the countries (especially in those with 
developed welfare state, e.g., in the European 
Nordic states, France, or Greece, as well as in 
some post-Socialist states), but, as mentioned, 
these data cover various groups of state 
employees — and the bureaucrats in the strict 
sense constitute only a minority of it. Therefore, 
the second reason — the size of bureaucracy as a 
proxy for its power and capacity — 1s likely to be 
more important. On the one hand, particularly the 
public choice literature points out that the crucial 
goal of the bureaucracy is to maximize the discre- 
tionary budget available at its disposal. If bureau- 
cracies are successful in achieving this goal, they 
are likely to expand, particularly increasing the 
size of their personnel. At the same time, powerful 
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bureaucracies face lower constraints in terms of 
rent seeking. Rent seeking, in turn, results in 
lower economic growth. As a result, large size of 
the bureaucracy should be negatively correlated 
with growth. On the other hand, in many 
cases — especially in developing countries — the 
size of the bureaucratic staff is simply insufficient 
to implement the tasks assigned to the bureau- 
cracy in an efficient and expedient manner. Then 
hiring new civil servants should solve some of 
these problems — e.g., expedite granting business 
permits, more effectively react on complaints 
from the private sector, etc. Then the size of 
bureaucracy should be positively correlated with 
growth. 

The existing research on the link between the 
size of bureaucracy and growth frequently focuses 
on using subnational variation of the bureaucratic 
apparatus rather than the national one. The advan- 
tage of subnational data is that, first, they reduce 
the impact of unobserved heterogeneity and, sec- 
ond, allow the comparison of bureaucracies across 
different observations of the sample — while inter- 
nationally, as mentioned, the precise definition of 
what constitutes a bureaucracy could vary sub- 
stantially, within a single country regions are 
most likely to use similar approaches to separating 
the general public sector employment from the 
bureaucracy. In particular, several studies use the 
case of the Russian Federation. Russia is indeed a 
suitable laboratory for cross-regional analysis: it 
consists of a large number of regions character- 
ized by an enormous heterogeneity in terms of 
their economic, social, and political characteris- 
tics. Furthermore, its statistical agencies publish 
detailed information on the size of bureaucracies 
of each region, clearly distinguishing between the 
bureaucrats and other state employees. The find- 
ings of the literature are, however, inconclusive. 
Libman (2012) investigates how the size of 
bureaucracy affects economic growth and finds a 
very strong and negative effect. For Russia, which 
has a century-old tradition of powerful, ineffi- 
cient, and corrupt bureaucracy, it seems to be 
compelling. Russia in the 2000s, in fact, orga- 
nized its bureaucracy based on principles pre- 
cisely contradicting the Weberian idea: Russian 
bureaucrats have short-term employment 
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contracts tied to strict quantitative performance 
criteria, and public officials are selected based on 
personal ties rather than on meritocratic criteria. 
At the same time, Brown et al. (2009) come to a 
different conclusion. They look at the variation in 
the impact of privatization on firm productivity 
across regions of Russia and find that the increase 
of productivity is more pronounced in regions 
with large bureaucracies, because the institutional 
environment after privatization in this case is bet- 
ter. Their argument is based on the idea that in 
regions with insufficiently large bureaucracies the 
state capacity is also insufficient to support the 
private business, and the Russian bureaucracy is 
indeed relatively small as compared to the 
country’s population. 

Thus, even in the specific country case of 
Russia with somewhat better data available to 
the researchers, there is no clear evidence on 
the role the size of the bureaucracy plays. Cer- 
tainly, generalizing Russian findings to other 
countries — both developed countries with effec- 
tive and much better organized and less corrupt 
bureaucracies and developing countries with 
very weak control over bureaucrats and poor 
professionalization and training of the civil 
servants — is very difficult. However, Russian 
results clearly suggest that the size of bureau- 
cracy 1s a variable, which matters for the eco- 
nomic performance — which makes further 
research concentrating on this characteristic par- 
ticularly important. 

In terms of the cross-country evidence, the 
investigation of Goldsmith (1999) is almost 
unique in studying the effect of the size of bureau- 
cracy on economic growth. He focuses on African 
states, which are frequently described as examples 
of overgrown predatory bureaucracies, and con- 
cludes that this frequent stereotype is not 
supported by the empirical evidence — on the 
contrary, in Africa large bureaucracy is occasion- 
ally characterized by higher level of economic 
well-being. This result is driven by the lack of 
state capacity, which is one of the key problems 
for Africa. At the same time, the predatory behav- 
ior of bureaucracies in Africa should not be easily 
dismissed. In his provocative paper, Leeson 
(2007) looks at Somalia and concludes that after 
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the collapse of the government the economic sit- 
uation in this country is by no way much worse 
than in other African states and in some aspects 
even improved — because even anarchy turned out 
to be a better economic regime than the repressive 
and corrupt state of Siad Barre preceding the 
Somalian civil war. Possibly, in case of the least 
developed countries, the effects of bureaucracy on 
growth is associated with a trade-off — increasing 
state capacity comes at a cost of increasing gov- 
ernment predation. 

Finally, Ayal and Karras (1996) link the dis- 
cussion of the quality of bureaucracy and of its 
size by constructing what they refer to as a 
“bureaucracy inefficiency ratio”: defined as the 
ratio of the share of public employment to the 
share of government consumption in the GDP. 
The intuition behind the ratio is to compare the 
productivity of a government employee vis-a-vis 
an employee of the public sector: how many 
employees are necessary to make a particular con- 
tribution to GDP. The problems with this indicator 
are, however, not only empirical (Ayal and Karras 
do not separate government employment from 
bureaucracy in the narrow sense) but also concep- 
tual. First, the quantitative indicator of the gov- 
ernment consumption captures only some of the 
contributions of the bureaucracy to economic 
growth — e.g., it fails to account for activities of 
the bureaucracy associated with upholding law 
and protecting property rights and contracts and 
thus making private businesses more effective. 
Second, a direct comparison of the public and 
the private sectors can be misleading — in the 
public sector there is no market pricing mecha- 
nism, and therefore the evaluation of the public 
goods produced by the government in comparison 
to the privately produced is difficult. 


Research Challenges 


While investigating the link between bureaucracy 
and economic growth, the empirical large-N stud- 
ies typically face a number of challenges. Some of 
them relate to the methodology of research; others 
concern the research topics, which are promising 
in terms of new interesting results, but have so far 
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received only limited scholarly attention. In what 
follows, the paper discusses these challenges and 
opportunities. 


Endogeneity and Methodology of Large-N 
Studies 

As it is typically the case in the empirical political 
economy research, the studies on the impact of 
bureaucracy on economic growth are plagued by 
severe problems of endogeneity. Intuitively, it is 
not clear whether countries with high level of 
economic growth are better capable of creating 
more efficient bureaucracies or whether bureau- 
cracy (as it has been implicitly stipulated in this 
paper) supports growth. In the same way, eco- 
nomic growth could make it feasible for countries 
to sustain larger bureaucracies or to finance train- 
ing programs for bureaucrats. Furthermore, omit- 
ted variable bias can also play an important role: 
the quality of bureaucracy can be correlated with 
other (unobserved) characteristics of a country 
affecting its growth performance. The issue of 
endogeneity has been discussed in the general 
literature investigating the link between institu- 
tions and growth, but much less frequently in the 
studies of the effect of bureaucracy on growth. 
The main problem is, on the one hand, the lack 
of reliable proxies of the bureaucratic capacity and 
quality and, on the other hand, extreme difficulties 
associated with finding plausible identification 
strategies. One particularly interesting and prom- 
ising approach could be associated with looking at 
the historical roots of the differences in the orga- 
nization, motivation, and functioning of bureau- 
cracies. In spite of major historical discontinuities 
and political changes, bureaucracies persevere: 
while using a different ideological language, 
they often replicate the old patterns of behavior. 
Bureaucratic legacies can be traced back to the 
type, size, and organization of the colonial admin- 
istration for many developing countries, to the 
bureaucracies of the pre-World War I empires 
(Germany, Austria-Hungary, Ottoman, and 
Russian empires) for the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe, to pre-colonial states and the 
level of their development (e.g., in Africa), 
etc. Investigating historical trajectories of bureau- 
cratic development therefore becomes a 
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potentially fruitful avenue to improve identifica- 
tion in the empirical analyses of the link between 
bureaucracy and growth. 


Bureaucracy and Political Regimes 
Bureaucracy cannot be studied in isolation from 
other aspects of the social and political system: 
thus, its impact most likely is conditional on other 
characteristics of a country or a polity. From this 
point of view, one of the most interesting and 
hotly debated topics is how the influence of 
bureaucracies on economic growth varies in coun- 
tries with different political regimes. The success- 
ful economic development of China in the last two 
decades triggered a large debate about the impor- 
tance of governance vs. democracy for economic 
development. From this point of view, improving 
governance practices and bureaucracies could to 
some extent compensate for typical deficits a non- 
democratic regime has in terms of supporting 
economic growth: for example, bureaucracies 
can (in most cases except highly politically sensi- 
tive ones) protect property rights and enforce con- 
tracts, thus encouraging private investments and 
business activity. Since at least early stage of 
democratization is likely to be associated with a 
massive increase of populist policy making (with 
potentially harmful consequences for growth), 
such a “bureaucratic” authoritarian regime could 
eventually turn out to be a better development 
alternative than an early attempt of a democratic 
regime transition. The optimal trajectory of eco- 
nomic development is then hypothesized to be the 
following: from creating a strong and efficient 
bureaucracy to high growth rates and ultimately 
to democratization when certain development 
goals have been achieved. 

Certainly, the major question remains, what 
makes nondemocratic regimes able to create a 
functioning and efficient bureaucracy. Politicians 
in a nondemocracy are heavily involved in rent 
seeking and thus not necessarily interested in 
improving the quality of governance; providing 
credible commitments to bureaucrats (e.g., ensur- 
ing their long-term employment — necessary in the 
Weberian bureaucracy concept) is extremely hard 
due to the absence of political constraints, and the 
separation of bureaucracy and politics generally is 
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very difficult. Besides, studies of nondemocracies 
in particular make it very hard to understand 
which characteristics of bureaucracy support eco- 
nomic growth — potentially, a “good” bureaucracy 
in a nondemocracy is different from a “good” 
bureaucracy elsewhere. China, for example, is 
by no means an example of an independent, mer- 
itocratic, and not corrupt public service — but its 
bureaucracy exhibits certain features 
(in particular, strict connection of the promotion 
of a bureaucrat and of growth performance of 
jurisdictions an official is responsible to), which 
make it able to encourage bureaucrats to support 
growth-enhancing policies. 

Some studies indeed provide empirical evi- 
dence that high-quality bureaucracies can encour- 
age economic growth in authoritarian regimes 
(e.g., Jamali et al. 2007). However, in most cases 
the definition of the bureaucratic quality applied in 
this research is extremely generic: thus, one cannot 
be sure whether the study singles out the effect of 
bureaucracy or, generally speaking, other aspects 
of good governance a nondemocratic regime can 
have (e.g., better codification of law, institutional- 
ization of politics, or involvement of various 
groups in political decision-making process). 
Again, the problem faced by this literature is the 
lack of comparable quantitative measures of the 
quality of bureaucracies for a sufficiently large 
sample of countries. Hanson (2015) offers an inter- 
esting discussion of state capacity and democracy, 
showing that both can improve the quality of public 
goods provision, but do not mutually reinforce 
each other. His quantitative proxies of state capac- 
ity measure the very fundamental issues of organi- 
zation of bureaucracy: the length of the existence of 
statehood and the frequency with which census 1s 
conducted. Studying the interplay between bureau- 
cracy and political regimes, one is also interested in 
a more nuanced view of how bureaucratic systems 
and performance can vary across countries, which 
already have sufficient state capacity. Overall, there 
exists large potential for further empirical research 
on the topic. 


Organization of Bureaucracy 
Finally, a topic, which received very little atten- 
tion in the studies of the link between bureaucracy 
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and growth, is how the organization of the bureau- 
cratic machinery affects the economic develop- 
ment. Bureaucracies are more fragmented in 
some countries than in others, are different in 
terms of the use of horizontal vs. hierarchical 
communication, have different assignments of 
functions to different agencies, have different 
structures of control and of promotion, use differ- 
ent remuneration systems for civil servants, 
etc. Do these differences affect the way bureau- 
cracy provides public goods and regulation and, in 
turn, influences economic growth? In the actual 
policy making and design of bureaucracies, this 
topic is probably the most frequently discussed; 
there are also numerous studies investigating the 
comparative effectiveness and efficiency of differ- 
ent organizational designs. However, large-N 
studies, which would systematically examine the 
differences across various countries of the world 
(or various regions of a single country) in terms of 
the link between the organization of bureaucracy 
and the economic growth, do not exist yet. Again, 
it creates an important research gap and an attrac- 
tive field for future research. 


Conclusion 


The empirical evidence seems to support the 
claim that good bureaucracy provides an impor- 
tant contribution to economic growth and, even 
more, is able to compensate for some of the other 
deficits of institutional environment (e.g., lack of 
democracy). However, the proxies used in the 
literature are mostly extremely generic and 
hence may be insufficient to identify the specific 
effect of bureaucracy as opposed to other aspects 
of institutional environment; because of the prob- 
lems of endogeneity, it is not entirely clear 
whether correlations indeed represent causal 
effects. 

Furthermore, if one looks at the effects of 
bureaucratic corruption and of the size of bureau- 
cracy on growth, one finds contradictory theoret- 
ical predictions empirical results in the extant 
studies. The literature generally leans toward 
supporting the conjecture that corruption has a 
negative influence on growth, but some studies 
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provide evidence for the “grease the wheels” cor- 
ruption hypothesis as well. Large bureaucracies 
can be both harmful for growth by increasing 
costs of public administration and being associ- 
ated with larger rent seeking and favorable for 
growth by improving state capacity. 

The literature on the link between bureau- 
cracy and economic growth still provides numer- 
ous gaps and opportunities for future research. 
They are associated in particular with improving 
the quality of data more specifically capturing 
theoretically relevant aspects of the functioning 
of bureaucracy and searching for new identifica- 
tion strategies. Furthermore, a mostly neglected 
topic is how different models of organization of 
bureaucracy influence growth — the substantial 
variation between individual countries (and 
regions of large federal states) in this respect 
could become an attractive avenue for further 
studies. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucracy: Civil servants; Government offi- 
cials; Public sector employees 
Efficiency: Effectualness; Efficacy 


Definition 


Bureaucracy: A system of administration distin- 
guished by its clear hierarchy of authority, 
rigid division of labor, written and inflexible 
rules, regulations, and procedures, and impersonal 
relationships. 

Efficiency: The state or quality of being 
efficient or able to accomplish something with 
the least waste of time and effort; competency in 
performance. 


Introduction 


Rising economic inquiry on the provision of 
goods and services by public institutions sparked 
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an investigative research on the efficient alloca- 
tion of resources within public sector organiza- 
tions (Duncombe et al. 1997; Pedraja-Chaparro 
et al. 2005). Whereas neoclassical assumptions 
on the theory of firm put forward by Coase 
(1937) and Alchian and Demsetz (1972) assume 
that a firm is always expected to operate at the 
efficient production frontier, unpredicted diver- 
gences from the neoclassical firm postulations 
attracted attentions of researchers working not 
only on the private firms but also on the public 
sector organizations (Lewis 2004; Bloom and Van 
Reenen 2007). In this section, the reasons behind 
the deviance of public sector organizations from 
the efficient frontier are scrutinized on the basis of 
the discussions around the economic theory of 
bureaucracy. The outline of this section is as fol- 
lows: part II explores the theoretical framework 
for the efficiency in the public sector organiza- 
tions, part II demonstrates the bureaucracy com- 
ponent of efficiency in the public sector, and part 
IV concludes. 


Efficiency in the Public Sector 
Organizations 


Efficiency (For a comprehensive literature on the 
concept of efficiency in the allocation of 
resources, please see Erkoc (2012)) analyses of 
public sector organizations are often academically 
inspired by opposing readings on the frontiers of 
state interference into the economic sphere. 
Although public provision of social services 
became a noteworthy phenomenon throughout 
the modern age particularly after the emergence 
of nation states (Rosanvallon 2000), debates on 
the proper function for governments in the social 
sphere are as long-standing as Plato’s The Repub- 
lic. The accumulated literature on this particular 
theme can be mainly classified into two streams as 
Besley (2011) points out clearly below: 
(...) One emphasises government in the public 
interest. It outlines the range of activities that gov- 
ernment can undertake to improve the lives of its 
citizens. Government provides underpinnings of the 
market system by establishing property rights and a 


means of adjudication through the courts. (...) The 
logic behind this has been developed at length and 
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provides the modern theory of state from a welfare 
economic point of view. At the other extreme are 
accounts of government seen mainly as a private 
interest. Government can be a focus for rent seeking 
in which the power to tax results in private, wasteful 
efforts to capture the state which then rewards the 
powerful at the expense of citizens at large (...). 
(Besley 2011, pp. 1-2) 


In addition to the theoretical background for 
the efficiency in the public sector, there is a 
growing awareness amid the decision-makers in 
the governmental institutions concerning the 
efficient allocation of resources within public 
sector organizations, which resulted in an expan- 
sion in the number of academic papers 
(Duncombe et al. 1997). The driving factor 
behind this growing sensitivity among govern- 
mental bodies is highly associated with the fact 
that inefficiencies may “suggest that public ser- 
vice resources could be better used elsewhere in 
the economy, or that more outputs could be gen- 
erated within the public services without addi- 
tional resources” as well as “undermine the 
public’s support for tax funding of public ser- 
vices” (Smith and Street 2005). Thus, studies 
assessing the efficiencies of public sector orga- 
nizations are used as policy-recommendation 
papers together with their academic contribu- 
tions as indicated by Duncombe et al. (1997). 

The ultimate goal of the empirical researches 
on this particular area is “to measure the relative 
efficiency of different public organizations pro- 
viding the same public service” (Pedraja- 
Chaparro et al. 2005). Accordingly, Pedraja- 
Chaparro et al. (2005) suggested two different 
measurement techniques. In the first technique, a 
number of partial performance measures are 
developed to comprehend the behavior of the 
organization. However, in the second one, a “gen- 
eral index” is defined to compute the efficiency of 
the given set of organizations. Hence, the former 
method specifies local efficiency scores, while the 
latter one refers to global efficiency indicators. 
The most common and methodologically well- 
established efficiency indicators are predomi- 
nantly stemming from the second group of indi- 
cators that use a variety of methods including 
parametric, semi-parametric, and non-parametric 
models (Stone 2002). 


Bureaucracy and Efficiency 


There 1s a common argument in the efficiency 
analysis arguing that it is evidently hard to mea- 
sure the efficiency performances of public sector 
organizations as opposed to the private companies 
due to the fact that public sector “produces goods 
that are provided either free at the point of use or at 
a price that is not determined by market forces” 
(IFS Report 2002) as well as the “non-tradable 
nature of goods and services” supplied by public 
organizations (Pedraja-Chaparro et al. 2005). 
Accordingly, price mechanism that is expected 
to ensure the efficient allocation of resources on 
the basis of conventional market dynamics does 
not function properly in the public sector. That is 
to say, “signaling” in the market mechanism 
tends to be substituted by the discretionary 
actions of political actors that would cause inef- 
ficiencies in the production process for the public 
sector organizations. 

In addition to the intrinsic problems of the pub- 
lic sector regarding to the political manipulation on 
the provision of welfare services, ill-defined nature 
of property rights within them lead people in the 
public service to act in reluctant ways on the usage 
of resources. And accordingly “the allocation of 
public resources is governed by a political process 
which usually does not follow the price mecha- 
nism” (Kang 1997). The political and social con- 
straints, in lieu of market based constraints, on the 
publicly provided goods and services result in inef- 
ficient allocation of resources as well. Besides, the 
lack of competition and the “monopolistic nature of 
public production” prevent the actors in the public 
sector organizations to be cautious about the effi- 
cient usage of resources compared to their compet- 
itors in the private sector (Pedraja-Chaparro et al. 
2005). 

As indicated in the preceding paragraphs, out- 
puts produced in the public sector organizations 
either in police, education, healthcare, and courts 
is questioned concerning their efficiency perfor- 
mances. Chong et al. (2014) claimed that the 
reasons behind the lower productivity and effi- 
ciency figures in public sector can be summed 
up as “inferior outputs, including human and 
physical capital, technology, and poor manage- 
ment”. Moreover, Lewis (2004) and Bloom and 
Van Reenen (2007) stated that the poor public 
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sector management is mostly motivated by lack of 
incentives, supervision, and monitoring. Conse- 
quently, the statements on poor management 
in the public sector encourage comprehensive 
investigation on bureaucracy that backbones the 
organizational structure in the public sector 
organizations. 

The economic insights on the bureaucracy 
studies are mostly situated on the fundamental 
question exploring to what extent efficient or 
inefficient usage of resources are interrelated 
with the managerial performances of bureau- 
crats. Besides, these studies are largely consisted 
of budget size (Downs 1965; Niskanen 1971), 
slack maximization (Migue and Belanger 1974), 
and expenditure choices (Williamson 1964) 
models. Moreover, since Migue and Belanger 
(1974) extended Niskanen’s (1971) assumption 
of technical inefficiency in the public sector by 
incorporating allocative inefficiency into the 
model, the number of empirical researches mea- 
suring both technical and allocative efficiencies 
of public sector organizations has boosted appar- 
ently. That is to say, the aforementioned papers 
on the economic theory of bureaucracy had 
paved the way for the current empirical 
researches to conduct efficiency analysis on pub- 
lic sector organizations. 


Bureaucracy and Efficiency in Public 
Institutions 


Public sector employees, namely, bureaucrats, 
correspond to the major part of public sector dis- 
cussions particularly when the efficiency in the 
public sector organizations is questioned. Hence, 
the efficient or inefficient allocation of resources 
to provide certain services to the public has often 
been examined on the basis of budget choices that 
are made by bureaucrats (McNutt 2002, p. 124). 
This part critically summarizes the fundamental 
insights and discussions on the bureaucracy and 
efficiency in the public sector. 


Preliminary Research on Bureaucracy 
The introductory academic studies on the bureau- 
cracy were inspired from Weber’s (1947) 
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influential work centered predominantly on Ger- 
man case. In his paper, Weber’s first and foremost 
aim was to put forward certain set of ideal char- 
acteristics for each and every bureaucratic mech- 
anism including profit-maximizing firms (McNutt 
2002, p. 124). Moreover, he was also trying to 
create the most appropriate way of management in 
organizations to assure that a staff can enhance her 
technical competence as well as apply it to the 
certain practical cases. Weber’s (1947) ideals for a 
well-functioning bureaucracy can be enumerated 
as “hierarchy, unity of command, specialization of 
labour, employment and promotion based on 
merit, full-time employment, decisions based on 
impersonal rules, the importance of documenta- 
tion and a separation between the bureaucrats’ 
work-life and private life”. These aforementioned 
characteristics still influence modern conception 
of bureaucracy and stimulated the formation of 
vast literature in this particular area of research 
(Aucoin 1995, p. 157). 

Following the early sociological analysis of 
bureaucracy introduced by Max Weber, economic 
insights on bureaucracy initially commenced with 
the works of Tullock (1965), Downs (1965), and 
Niskanen (1971). All three authors were aiming to 
figure out the modes of “relations between people 
within an organisation in receipt of a recurrent 
block of funds” (McNutt 2002, p. 124). And 
eventually, their theoretical conclusions formed 
the mainstream understanding in microeconomic 
research. 

Downs (1965) proposed a fundamental 
assumption for bureaucrats by arguing that they 
are solely motivated by their own self-interests 
like any other agent in the society. Hence, rather 
than specifying public interests, they prefer to 
maximize their utilities while they are working 
in the bureau. And subsequently, he indicates 
that the “nonmarket orientation” for bureaucratic 
outputs prevents an “objective monetary measure 
of profitability,’ which results in larger bureau 
sizes alongside with reluctance toward efficient 
usage of resources. As a final point, it needs to 
be stated here that Downs’ preliminary analysis 
was rather influential on the further bureaucracy 
analysis particularly on Niskanen’s theory of 
bureaucracy. 
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Utility-Maximizing Models of Bureaucracy 
Utility-maximizing models for managerial orga- 
nizations including bureaucracy has widely been 
used in the economics literature focusing particu- 
larly on three different pillars: (a) budget maximi- 
zation, (b) slack maximization, and (c) expense 
preference. The following paragraphs articulate 
these models separately. 


Budget Maximization 

Niskanen (1971) coined the budget-maximizing 
model for bureaucracy stating that bureaucrats are 
willing to increase the level of production until it 
reaches the largest amount of budget. The basic 
reason behind this attitude is that “bureaucrats do 
not have property rights to the fiscal residuum of 
the bureau” which corresponds to the difference 
between social costs and benefits incurred in the 
provision of services (Kang 1997). That is to say, 
bureaucrats prefer producing the goods and ser- 
vices above their social optimum to utilize the 
remaining portion with an eye to enhance their 
position within the institution they work in 
(Downs 1965; Niskanen 1971). 

Niskanen (1971) developed a demand function 
for output of bureau by assuming that demand and 
cost functions have linear characteristics. And 
accordingly, he claimed that bureaucrat does not 
prefer the point where profit is being maximized 
but his own budget is being maximized. Thus, 
public institutions face a fundamental challenge 
to operate at the efficient frontier due to the lack of 
profit-maximizing target set by bureaucrats. How- 
ever, the budget-maximizing model developed by 
Niskanen received an essential criticism from 
Migue and Belanger (1974) on its very assump- 
tion that public sector operates technically effi- 
cient but may not be allocatively efficient. They 
criticized this assumption and relax it with the 
statement that public sector may both be techni- 
cally and allocatively inefficient and eventually 
established a slack-maximizing model that 1s 
discussed below. 


Slack Maximization 

Migue and Belanger (1974) expanded the eco- 
nomic theory of bureaucracy by disproving the 
Niskanen’s (1971) ironic approach stating that 
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bureaucrats’ only motivation is to increase the 
amount of budget they have, and if this is nght 
“then, no expenses other than those contributing 
to productivity are incurred since these would 
compete with output” (Kang 1997). In contrary 
to the Niskanen’s conclusions, they argue that 
bureaucrats will opt for the point on the budget 
line where marginal rate of substitution among the 
output of bureau and other expenses is equal to the 
slope of the budget line (Migue and Belanger 
1974). Therefore, the relative prices of output 
and other expenses become the significant subject 
of analysis in lieu of maximum amount of attain- 
able output on the budget line. 

The argument between Migue and Belanger 
(1974) and Niskanen’s (1971) models of bureau- 
cracy is examined by Wyckoff (1990) leaning on 
four separate empirical predictions on the basis of 
“utility-based model of bureaucratic choice.” The 
author argues, “slack-maximizing and budget- 
maximizing bureaucracies are similar in their 
response to changes in cost and in their generation 
of ‘flypaper effects’, but they differ in their 
responses to matching and lump-sum grants”. In 
relation to the efficient usage of resources, budget 
maximization causes technical inefficiency as it 
leads overprovision and cost efficiency; slack 
maximization creates allocative inefficiency, 
due to under-provision, and cost inefficiency 
(Duncombe et al. 1997). 


Expense Preference 

In addition to the budget and slack-maximizing 
models, Williamson (1964) initiated expense pref- 
erence model to explain why bureaucrats are 
inclined to produce above the expected minimum 
cost level, which results in cost inefficiencies in 
the public sector organizations. Kang (1997) 
argues that Williamson (1964) meant in the 
expense preference model, “Managers do not 
have a neutral attitude toward all classes of 
expenses. Instead some types of have positive 
values attached to them”. Thus, so as to “enhance 
individual and collective objectives of managers,” 
certain types of expenses such as staff are incurred 
in higher amounts even though they do not have 
any impact on productivity and efficiency in the 
organization (Kang 1997). In other words, if this 
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is the case, cost function of a given public institu- 
tion is expected to be highly correlated with labor 
expenses as well as staff characteristics (which 
causes higher labor expenses) would have an 
impact on the efficiency performances. 
Following the arguments put forward in 
Williamson’s (1964) paper, De Alessi (1969) 
reveals an inter-temporal dynamic of bureaucrat’s 
expenditure preferences that leads the current 
amount of expenditures to rise above the opti- 
mum. Unlike private companies, De Alessi 
(1969) argues that the government favors using 
lower discount rates, which result in over- 
investment in the public sector organizations due 
to the overestimation of the benefits yielded from 
current investments. And accordingly, managers 
in the government institutions have an incentive to 
increase the amount of present investments rather 
than waiting for prospective ones (Kang 1997). 


Public Choice Theory and Bureaucracy 
Tullock (1965) has the pioneering work on the 
public choice model of bureaucracy that had an 
obvious impact on the Niskanen’s (1971) 
budget-maximizing assumption of bureaucrats. 
Prior to the Tullock’s economic analysis of 
bureaucracy, the sociological theories were 
manifesting themselves in this subject inspiring 
from Weber’s model (1947) that was reluctant 
to the economic behaviors of bureaucrats. 
According to the public choice thinkers, actors 
in the political sphere comprised of voters, poli- 
ticians, and bureaucrats perform their acts 
concerning conventional free market procedure, 
which is also known as catallaxy. Therefore, as 
far as public choice theory is concerned, bureau- 
crats are expected to maximize their utility levels 
either exploiting the monetary gains or enjoying 
higher status in the organization (Buchanan and 
Tullock 1965). 

Tullock’s (1965) particular hypothesis is cen- 
tered on the growth of bureaucracy and output of 
bureaus from a dynamic or inter-temporal per- 
spective. In his research, he concluded, “through 
time, bureaucracy grows in size and did not 
remain at initial size” (McNutt 2002:143). He 
proposed a growth function of the budget for a 
given bureau depending on time as follows: 
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Bix, = B, exp(r’) (1) 
where Bı represents the budget size at time 
period (t + 1) and B, refers to the budget size at 
time period t. Additionally, r corresponds to the 
magnitude of growth in the bureaucracy. Hence, 
as the time passes, the budget size is expected to 
grow referring to the fact that relatively older 
public institutions would experience higher inef- 
ficiencies as compared to their younger equiva- 
lents. This model also indicates that bureaucrats 
are desperately keen to increase the total amount 
of budget allocated to their bureaus as this 
increases their discretionary power over certain 
expenses that are more preferable to them 
(Williamson 1964). 

In the following discussions within public 
choice theory, Brennan and Buchanan (1980) take 
one step further by incorporating tax base analysis 
into the budgetary preferences of bureaus. To these 
researchers, “if a citizen expected bureaucrats to 
maximise their budgets, they would constrain their 
ability” by imposing a limit on the tax base through 
certain legislative attempts (McNutt 2002, 
p. 145-146). Therefore, the extent of budget size 
is not merely contingent upon the preferences 
of bureaucrats but also citizenry constraints 
concerning the level of taxation are highly influen- 
tial determinants of budget size in public sector 
organizations (Brennan and Buchanan 1980). 


Alternative Perspectives on Bureaucracy 
Over and above the models developed to illustrate 
the economic underpinnings of the theory of 
bureaucracy that became a mainstream reference 
point for the current literature, some theoretical 
alternatives are shown below to expand the rea- 
soned discussions on the (in)efficient allocation of 
resources within public sector. 


Dunleavy's Model of Bureau Shaping 

Unlike the previous papers on the bureaucracy, 
Dunleavy (1991) assumes that the main motiva- 
tion for bureaucrats is not pecuniary gains 
(although they have significance) but non- 
pecuniary ones including “status and prestige” 
and the “intrinsic value of the work involved” 
(McNutt 2002, p. 150). To clarify this, he argues 
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that “There is always a pecuniary parameter in 
bureaucrats’ concerns (...). But this is unlikely to 
be a constraint which is surmounted relatively 
easily and thereafter is not very influential posi- 
tively or negatively in structuring individual 
behaviour especially when officials are making 
policy decisions” (Dunleavy 1991, p. 201). 
Hence, bureaucrats are expected to maximize 
their utilities through exploiting full control to 
shape their bureaus rather than maximizing the 
sizes of their budgets. 

To Dunleavy, bureaus are shaped by a number 
of policy decisions consisting of major internal 
reorganizations to promote policy work over rou- 
tine activities, transformations of internal work 
practices, redefinition of relations with external 
partners to enhance policy contacts, competition 
with other bureau to protect the scope of interest- 
ing work, load shedding, hiving off, and 
contracting out functions which are seen as unde- 
sirable (Dunleavy 1991, pp. 203—204). The main 
conclusion derived from Dunleavy’s bureau shap- 
ing model can be summed up in two propositions: 
“Firstly, budget maximising will be more likely in 
bureaus where the core budget makes up most or 
all of the program budget, i.e. in delivery, regula- 
tory, taxing, trading and servicing bureaus. And 
secondly, other types of self-interested behaviour 
by senior bureaucrats will influence the activities 
of bureaus” (Dollery and Hamburger 1995). 


Bureaucrats and Politicians 
The abovementioned arguments on the theory of 
bureaucracy were lacking of the relationship 
between bureaucrats and politicians who both 
choose and implement policies (Alesina and 
Tabellini 2007). Even though the link between 
these two significant players in the policy- 
making attracted the attentions of researchers 
many years ago, first economic insight belongs 
to Rogoff (1985) who particularly focuses on the 
decision-making process for monetary policy. In 
the related paper (1985), he claims that non- 
elected central banker with independent and 
inflation-averse characteristics would enhance 
social welfare. 

Departing from preceding literature on the 
bureaucracy-politics relationship based upon 
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principle-agent models (Schultz 2003; Besley 
and Ghatak 2005), Alesina and Tabellini (2007) 
states that “bureaucrats are preferable to politi- 
cians in technical tasks for which ability is 
more important than effort, or if there is large 
uncertainty about whether the policymaker pos- 
sesses the required abilities to fulfil his task”. More- 
over, they conclude that the policies encompass 
“highly technical tasks” need to be handed over 
to the high-skilled public employees particularly in 
monetary policy, regulatory policies, and public 
debt management. In addition to the aforemen- 
tioned statements, Alesina and Tabellini (2008) 
extend their arguments in their following paper 
with certain propositions. They reveal the fact that 
bureaucrats are anticipated to perform better than 
politicians if “the criteria for good performance can 
be easily described ex ante, and are stable over time 
(...), the policy consequences touch narrowly 
defined interest groups and good performance can 
be easily formulated and assessed in terms of 
efficiency.” 


Conclusion 


After introducing the theoretical framework on 
the efficiency of public sector, this section 
examines the economic theory of bureaucracy 
that is seen as the major source of inefficient 
allocation of resources in the public sector orga- 
nizations. Besides, alongside with the earlier 
Weberian (1947) and Downsian (1965) interpre- 
tation of bureaucracy, alternative perspectives 
on bureaucracy including contemporary debate 
on the efficient role of politicians and bureau- 
crats in the policy-making are visited referring 
to the recent papers of Alesina and Tabellini 
(2007, 2008). 
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Introduction 


In modern society, organizations are the dominant 
form of problem solving (Simon 1995). Organi- 
zations provide a structure and predictability for 
problem solving, which marks a fundamental 
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shift from rules depending on a personal ruler to 
roles and rules that are impersonal (Webber 2017 
[1922]). Within organizations, the role of leaders 
is a particular focus of research. At the core of 
this chapter are two premises: one, that organiza- 
tions are central to addressing complex societal 
challenges; and two, that the complexity has 
significant implications for leading public bureau- 
cracies. This chapter explores the interaction 
between leaders and bureaucracies in the following 
sections: one, (“Overview”) an overview of orga- 
nizations; two, (“Leadership”) the varied levels 
of leadership in society; three, (“Four Frames of 
Public Organizations”) the multiple frames for 
decision-making in organizations; and four, 
(“Complexities of Leading Public Bureaucracies’’) 
how public-sector leaders reconcile the implica- 
tions of these complexities. 


Overview 


The prevalence of organizations in contemporary 
society makes it difficult to realize the extent 
to which organizations problem solve in the pri- 
vate, public, and nonprofit sectors. In the past 100 
years, the complexities of organizations draw on 
a range of academic disciplines to deepen the 
understanding the dynamics of organizations, 
including sociology, political science, and psy- 
chology. In professional fields, finding predict- 
able patterns of behavior and consistent leverage 
points for effective action are centerpieces of busi- 
ness administration and public administration. 

In the public-sector organizations are often 
referred to as bureaucracies. The study is strongly 
international (see for example Hood 1991). 
Extensive research has developed in a range of 
countries, including Western European Countries, 
Scandinavia nations, particularly Denmark; Asian 
democracies such as Japan, South Korea, and 
India, as well as extensive research on China; in 
North America, particularly in the United States; 
and in South American, particularly Brazil; and in 
Commonwealth nations, in-depth in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 

In understanding bureaucracy and leadership, 
it is important to locate the unit of analysis. 


Bureaucracy and Leadership 


Herbert Simon’s research into decision-making 
and organizations which was awared the Nobel 
Prize, develops two distinctive insights into public 
bureaucracies: One, organizations are needed 
because of the limits of anyone individual to han- 
dle complex decision-making (1995). Two, there 
are five levels of society, best understood as 
each contained within the other, starting with 
individuals, then groups, then organizations, 
within the context of institutions and society 
(1952). Simon’s insight suggests that leadership 
skills for organizations differ from leadership 
skills at the individual, group, institutional, or 
societal levels. 


Leadership 


Recognizing organizations as only one of the 
levels of society suggests that leaders need a dis- 
tinct set of skills to lead organizations as opposed 
to leading individuals, teams, communities, or 
institutions. The research on leadership in the 
public sector offers a wide range of theories and 
models of leadership (for the most comprehensive 
listing see Van Wart 2017). The initial distinction 
for leadership of public bureaucracies begins with 
the recognition of leadership in public organiza- 
tions as fundamentally different than leadership in 
the private sector. The distinct nature of public 
sector leadership can be seen in the difference 
between models of strategy in the public sector 
developed by Moore (1995) that include a signif- 
icant focus on the authorizing environment. The 
difference between strategically leading public 
versus private sector organizations is evidenced 
in Vining (2011) argument for the need for spe- 
cific changes in the widely used in the private 
sector of Michael Porter’s Five Forces Model to 
adapt to public sector demands. 

Leadership skills needed in public bureaucra- 
cies vary across levels of government. In local 
government, the leadership skill set of a city or 
country manager emphasize direct supervision of 
department heads, working across a wide range 
of issues, a deep understanding of both the reve- 
nue and expenditure sides of the budget, political 
acumen to directly work with five or more 
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elected officials, and community engagement. At 
the national level, the leadership skills needed to 
oversee employees spread over a wide geograph- 
ical area differs for those skills needed in a specific 
policy area, such as health care. Also leadership 
position at different levels of government call for 
skills in expenditure controls or revenue projec- 
tions, as well as in reporting to appointed officials, 
though occasionally needing a skill set to work for 
an elected executive and legislative oversight. 
Other units of government, such as special dis- 
tricts, which in the United States are the fastest 
and only growing number of units of government, 
can call for leadership skills that combine local 
government and national government (combining 
what? experience’). 

As a result of varied expectations and struc- 
tures of bureaucracies at different levels of gov- 
ernment, no one template for leadership provides 
answers at each level of government. Some reoc- 
curring features across varied levels of govern- 
ment can include skills and abilities to: 


e Effectively respond to elected official oversight 

e Generate new initiatives within the context of 
constitutional accountability 

e Develop and implement strategy 

e Meet the management requirements for 
audits and controls on public expenditures, 
while maximizing the effectiveness of budget 
resources 

e Anticipate future challenges while responding 
to current needs 

e Responsiveness to crisis either natural or 
man-made 

e Recognize fiscal constraints but to develop 
policy for minimizing the impact of future 
economic downturns 

e Offer new approaches to create new fiscal 
resources 

e Lead a diverse set of public employees 

e Civically engage 

e Master technical understanding across a wide 
range of specific functions 


Much of the research is specific to individual 
leaders of public agencies. The research offers 
a rich and varied set of individual examples 
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of effective leadership at each level of govern- 
ment. Typically, the research considers exemplars 
of effective behaviors and skills of individual 
leaders, with details on the context, environment, 
and challenges. Also, comparative case studies 
have been developed in leadership to find shared 
characteristics across different agencies or policy 
arenas. Research also considers larger data sets, 
typically of surveys of existing leaders at a shared 
level of government. The overall findings suggest 
the dynamic nature of leadership calling for a 
mastery of context and specifics as well as inter- 
personal skills. 


Four Frames of Public Organizations 


Effective leadership of bureaucracies starts with a 
recognition of the complexity of public organiza- 
tions. The challenges that public organizations 
address range from education, to social services, 
infrastructure building, public safety, environ- 
mental protection, public health safety, national 
defense, and a wide range of additional responsi- 
bilities. The number and range of public sector 
organizations, across levels of government, defy 
generalizations that can be applied to all or many. 
Rather, the complexity of public agencies calls for 
multiple ways of understanding each organiza- 
tion. Varied models of organizational dynamics 
have been developed in research, with a helpful 
outline emerging from the research by Bolman 
and Deal, now published in a sixth edition 
(2017). Their findings start with the premise that 
no one perspective can fully explain the complex- 
ity of any organization. They argue for multiple 
frame analysis offering four frames to capture 
different drivers of behaviors in organizations. 
The frames are: Structural, Human Resources, 
Political, and Symbolic. 


Structure 

The structural frame describes bureaucracies 
in terms of the reporting relationship, the job 
descriptions, the hierarchy, budgeting processes. 
The visual representation of analysis in this frame 
starts with the organizational chart. For leaders, 
analysis and decision-making in this frame 
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develops structural alignment that support 
intended consequences, with a particular empha- 
sis on oversight and accountability through 
clearly delineated chains of commands. In the 
public sector, this frame strongly aligns with an 
emphasis on civil service rules for hiring, promot- 
ing, and removing employees, coupled with the 
expectation of hierarchy and a top-down approach 
of providing orders and accountability as a dom- 
inant feature for problem-solving. 


Human Resources 

The human resources frame places people at the 
center of the bureaucracy. This frame emphasizes 
addressing the needs of employees. In contrast to 
the structural frame, which views employees as 
readily replaceable in the organizational chart, the 
human resources frame views each employee as 
providing valuable contributions to the organiza- 
tion’s success. So, the central question for a leader 
becomes how to motivate and keep motivated 
the public-sector employees. Providing the sup- 
port for workplace motivation becomes a pivotal 
task for the leader. Implicit in this frame is the 
belief that motivated employees more effectively 
problem solve, take the initiative, and create 
more effective organizations. For the public sector 
leader, the human resources frame calls for di- 
verse teams of problems solvers, generating new 
and improved ideas from varied personal experi- 
ences and decision-making styles. 


Political 

The political frame emphasizes the competition 
for scarce resources within a bureaucracy. The 
descriptive name does not refer to partisan, party 
politics, but rather the competition of competing 
factions within the organization. In public organi- 
zations, particularly these factions within a bureau- 
cracy can reflect outside stakeholder groups, as 
well as internal groups. The resources include 
funding, personnel, as well as strategy and policy 
focus. In the public sector, this frame calls for 
leadership skills that include negotiation, consen- 
sus building, identification of competing factions, 
and the capacity to build and maintain consen- 
sus across varied various internal and external 
stakeholders. 
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Symbolic 

The symbolic frame recognizes the importance of 
symbols, as well as symbolic action. An important 
aspect of this frame is organizational culture, 
including behaviors that respond to unwritten 
expectations and values. The research on organi- 
zations over the past 30 years, increasingly finds 
that organizational culture drives organizational 
performance. For leaders of public bureaucracies, 
the implication of this frame is that analysis and 
actions need to account for the impact of symbols, 
as well as take steps to develop and support an 
effective organizational culture, driven by public 
sector values. 

Supporting the multiple frame approach for 
understanding the complexity of public bureau- 
cracies is the research on reform of U.S. federal 
agencies over a 50-year span by Paul Light 
(1997). Light finds four trends in reform of 
bureaucracies that strongly align with the four 
frames of Bolman and Deal (2017). Light argues 
that at different times, reform efforts predictable 
emphasize one of the following. He describes this 
predictability as a metaphor in the “tides of 
reform.” As with the ocean tides, Light finds a 
regularly ebb tide of one reform, and the high tide 
of another type of reform. He describes the four 
tides as follows. One, scientific management, 
which similar to the Bolman and Deal structural 
frame, emphasizes organizational structure, 
through hierarchy and measurable results. Two, 
liberation management, which similar to the 
Bolman and Deal human resources frame, cham- 
pions employees motivation as the key to improv- 
ing overall organizational performance. Three, the 
watchful eye, which similar to the Bolman and 
Deal political frame, considers organizations as 
battlefields of negotiations and competing inter- 
est, calling for increases in political oversight of 
bureaucracies. Fourth, the war on waste, which 
similar to the Bolman and Deal symbolic frame. 

For public bureaucracies, the concept of mul- 
tiple frames analysis as the basis for more effec- 
tive decision making coupled with the metaphor 
of the ebb and flow of tides of differing emphasis 
suggest the following four features to account for 
in leading public bureaucracy. One, the skills 
needed to lead a bureaucracy will include 
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designing structures, connecting with employee 
motivation, negotiations, and building culture. 
Two, one-dimensional analysis or overly simple 
solutions will not address the multiple dynamics 
that affect organizational performance. Three, 
leadership of bureaucracy is context specific to 
the type of emphasis in the political environment. 
Four, bureaucracies are dynamic, subject to exter- 
nal forces, as well as internal pressures. These four 
features add up to make a strong case for what in 
leadership research is described as contingency 
theory (see for example, Van Wart 2017). In 
effect, the leadership skills needed, as well as the 
decision-making constraints and opportunities are 
largely contingent on the circumstances and can 
vary considerably across different bureaucracies. 


Complexities of Leading Public 
Bureaucracies 


The dynamics of organizations with multiple 
frames for actions and for reform occurring in 
real time, call for leaders of bureaucracies to rec- 
oncile the implications of these complexities. The 
focus on organizational level questions for leaders 
differs significantly from the questions for leaders 
to address, with significant implications for action 
with the type of question asked (Callahan 2001). 
Within the contexts of bureaucracy, a range of 
research has developed to explain the best prac- 
tices for effective public organizations. Key issues 
that have emerged in the last several decades in 
the study of public agencies include the very start 
of an organization in researching the design of 
public organizations (Moe 1990). However, as 
most public organizations are already in place, a 
significant amount of research has emerged on the 
reform of public organizations. This focus on 
reform has been developed at the national level 
looking how newly elected presidents have 
reorganized the executive branch (March and 
Olson 1983). Also, the emphasis on reform shifted 
from the national level to all levels of government 
with the concept of “reinventing government” 
(Osborne and Gaebler 1993). Reforming public 
bureaucracy is international, with the concept of 
“The New Public Management” characterizing a 
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more entrepreneurial approach to the delivery of 
services through public bureaucracy. The chal- 
lenge to this reform of public agencies was the 
tensions between streamlining existing processes 
while balancing the accountability in constitu- 
tional democracies. 

In contemporary leadership of bureaucracies, 
several themes emerge that bring together the 
multiple frames into coherent action. The major 
trends in focus on leadership practices can be seen 
as across five research streams in public adminis- 
tration. These five are titled as follows: perfor- 
mance management (Moynihan 2008), creating 
public value (Moore 1995), strategy (Vining 
2011), innovation (Borins 2014), and cross- 
sectoral (Crosby and Bryson 2005). The implica- 
tions for each trend for leadership of public 
bureaucracies are described below. 


Performance Management 

Developing from the New Public Management 
movement has been an emphasis on performance 
management. The emphasis on the role of the 
leader is to increase bureaucratic effectiveness 
through developing performance management 
systems (Moynihan 2008). Leaders rely on per- 
formance management systems to establish mea- 
sures for performance of varied parts of the 
organizations, with a greater emphasis on out- 
comes as opposed to outputs. The expectation 1s 
that the leader develops structures and organiza- 
tional culture that support performance measures. 
Effective performance management systems are 
expected to extend beyond the term of any partic- 
ular leader, but to increase performance through 
increased accountability on an on-going basis. 


Creating Public Value 

The concept of creating public value was devel- 
oped to parallel the concept of creating profit 
in the private sector (Moore 1995). This frame- 
work looks at the leader’s role as connecting the 
Operating capacity of the bureaucracy, with the 
authorizing political environment to create new 
programs or better leverage existing resources to 
create services that are valuable to constituents 
and stakeholder groups. The leader is creating 
public value typically has strong negotiation skills 
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to work with elected and appointed officials 
responsible for oversight of the public organiza- 
tion. Significantly, the leader’s role is not neces- 
sarily to accept the status quo, but to develop a 
more entrepreneurial approach to leading the 
bureaucracy. 


Strategy 

Increasingly, research shows the importance of 
strategy in leading public-sector organizations 
(Vining 2011). Fundamentally, strategy aligns 
the activity inside an organization with forces 
outside the organization. Strategy applies a bureau- 
cracy’s resources — budgets, people, expertise — 
with the expected impact or outcomes from the 
outside. Strategy in the public sector has an 
increased complexity in comparison to the private 
sector (Vining 2011) with the need to account 
for the inherently political environment of any 
public bureaucracy. Public sector executives 
lead both vertically within the organization, as 
well as with reporting to external oversight both 
appointed and elected. 


Innovation 

Innovation in public bureaucracies can be charac- 
terized by persistence in leadership (Borins 2014). 
The process of innovation varies with a tension 
between leaders competing or collaborating as 
drivers for innovation, with the potential for 
leaders to facilitate bottom-up innovation or start 
with a top-down approach (Sorensen 2012). Inno- 
vative processes allow leaders the flexibility to 
respond to emerging needs, as well as changes in 
technology, funding, or state-of-the-art knowl- 
edge. In many ways, the process of innovation 
and implementation of innovation calls for mas- 
tery of the human resource and symbolic frames 
identified by Bolman and Deal (2017) to free up 
the potential of employees and to implement a 
culture of innovation. 


Cross-Sectoral Leadership 

A significant shift in the leadership of public 
bureaucracies has occurred in the past 30 years. 
The emergence of the distinction between a 
public agency being responsible for a service 
and the actual providing of a service allowed 
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for contracting out of public services. The 
increase in nonprofit service provision of social 
and health services calls for a leadership skill set 
in managing across the public and nonprofit sector 
(Crosby and Bryson 2005). For cross-sectoral 
leadership, the skill sets includes building and 
overseeing effective service delivery networks, 
working with community-based organizations, 
developing processes, such as Task Forces or 
community meetings to effectively identify com- 
munity needs, as well as risk identification, risk 
management, and risk mitigation for contract 
management. This type of leadership can be 
described as horizontal with shared power, across 
public and nonprofit agencies, as opposed to the 
vertical leadership up and down a bureaucracy 
with the power of command and control found 
in organizational hierarchies. 


Conclusion 


The complexities of addressing contemporary 
societal challenges through problem-solving call 
for the development of leadership skills over the 
course of a lifetime (Callahan 2017). Leadership 
of bureaucracies calls for mastery of the internal 
dynamics of structure, human resources, political 
negotiations, and organizational culture. More- 
over, externally, to develop a strategy that aligns 
the internal missions with the external outcomes, 
the ability to design systems to measure results, to 
innovate, and the skill set calls for the capacity to 
build networks. A framework for leadership of 
public bureaucracies starts with the recognition 
that the complexities of the challenges faced by 
leaders call for dynamic solutions with analysis 
and action informed by multiple perspectives. 


Cross-References 
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Contingency Theory of Leadership 
Human Resource Information Systems 
New Public Management 
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Synonyms 


Contracting; Government-by-proxy; Privatization 


Definition 


Bureaucracy refers to a formalized, hierarchical, 
and specialized organizational setting designed to 
manage large-scale administrative functions and 
tasks by emphasizing rules, control, hierarchical 
authority, and coordination. 


Introduction 


Bureaucracy refers to “the type of organization 
designed to accomplish large-scale administrative 
tasks by systematically coordinating the work of 
many individuals” in an efficient way (Blau 1956, 
p. 127). The term bureaucracy implies (1) a dis- 
tinct organizational setting, which is formalized, 
hierarchical, and specialized with both a clear 
functional division of labor and demarcation of 
jurisdiction, which is standardized, rule based, 
and impersonal; (2) a professional, full-time 
administrative staff with lifelong employment, 
organized careers, salaries, and pensions, 
appointed to office and rewarded on the basis of 
formal education, merit, and tenure; and (3) a 
larger organizational and normative structure 
where government is founded on authority, that 
is, the belief in a legitimate, rational-legal political 
order and the right of the state to define and 
enforce the legal order (Olsen 2006, pp. 2-3). 

In relation to the  politics-administration 
dichotomy, bureaucratic government has been 
considered an instrument for “good” government, 
regardless of political constraints, because 
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bureaucracy meant efficiency and efficiency 
meant good government. In the process of trans- 
forming the United States from a regionalized 
agrarian society into an industrial and national 
society, bureaucracy has become an instrument 
of governance for addressing social problems in 
an efficient manner, on the assumption that it 
would contribute to “unity and coordination, pre- 
cision and speed, predictability, obedience and 
loyalty, impartiality, reduction of friction and of 
material and personal costs, knowledge of files 
and an institutionalized memory, and continuity 
across changes in government” (Olsen 2006, p. 8). 

However, its emphasis on rules, control, 
hierarchical authority, and impersonality has iron- 
ically been criticized as inefficient and undemo- 
cratic because of bureaucratic pathologies such as 
trained incapacity, replacement of ends with 
means, and over-conformity. Goodsell (2004) 
notes three key points made by critics of bureau- 
cracy: poor performance, excessive power, and 
oppression of the individual. Since a brief ency- 
clopedia article cannot capture the vast array of 
themes and studies of bureaucracy, this entry 
limits itself to the debates on bureaucracy in rela- 
tion to the theme of performance. Thus, among 
Goodsell’s (2004) three charges, the discussion 
that follows focuses on the first criticism by 
(1) reviewing the ongoing debates on bureaucracy 
in relation to its performance; (2) presenting 
contracting out, also called outsourcing, as a 
form of privatization; and (3) discussing privat- 
ization’s pitfalls and ironies and what needs to 
happen for such strategies to work well. 


Debate on Bureaucracy and 
Performance 


The first criticism that Goodsell outlines focuses 
on unacceptable performance, including argu- 
ments of general distrust of public ownership 
and government monopolies, fear of unlimited 
budget expansion, and obsessive conformity to 
rules, which creates goal displacement (Goodsell 
2004). It has become a popular notion that 
bureaucracy — particularly governmental bureau- 
cracy — is invariably huge and inefficient, as 
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people witness growing government budgets and 
tax assessments year after year. Although some 
argue that such common negative perceptions of 
bureaucracy are highly overblown, they do raise 
the serious question of why bureaucracy is so 
widely assumed to perform poorly when com- 
pared to other forms of organizations found in 
the private sector. 

The most noted economic approach to bureau- 
cracy, public choice theory, is concerned with 
inefficient allocation of resources because of the 
budget-maximizing attributes of government 
bureaucracy. To Ostrom (1989), a public choice 
theorist, bureaucratic organizations are inherently 
subject to conditions of institutional failure. Pub- 
lic agencies have difficulties in allowing the 
expressing of diverse preferences among different 
communities of people since they provide public 
goods without information about customers’ pref- 
erences. Therefore, expenditures will be made 
with little reference to consumer utility, and 
producer efficiency in the absence of consumer 
utility is without economic meaning. In this 
sense, Ostrom conclude that bureaucracy will 
“(1) become increasingly undiscriminating in its 
response to diverse demands, (2) impose increas- 
ingly high costs on those who are presumed to be 
beneficiaries, (3) fail to proportion supply to 
demand, (4) allow public goods to erode by failing 
to prevent one use from impacting others, 
(5) become increasingly error prone and uncon- 
trollable to the point where actions deviate from 
public purposes and objectives, and (6) compound 
these problems to the point that remedial actions 
actually exacerbate rather than ameliorate prob- 
lems” (Ostrom 1989, p. 56). 

Such a notion of inefficient bureaucracy is 
closely associated with the size and growth of 
governmental bureaucracies. Like all organiza- 
tions, bureaucratic governments also inherently 
tend to expand in size (Downs 1967). As the 
bureaucracy expands, wasted motion or 
unproductive efforts can become dominant and 
authority is diffused; to counteract this decline in 
control, the administrative bureaucracy becomes 
“a gigantic machine that slowly and inflexibly 
grinds along in the direction in which it was ini- 
tially aimed” (Downs 1967, p. 160). Likewise, 
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Niskanen (1971) argues in his budget maximiza- 
tion bureaucrat model that public administrators 
tend to focus on their organization’s budget max- 
imization, operating out of self-interest instead of 
the public interest. In this view, bureaucratic 
expansiveness led by extensive regulation and 
government growth inherently results in bigger 
budgets, larger staffs, and higher salaries 
(Niskanen 1971). 

Against the critics of bureaucracy, the 
pro-bureaucracy literature disagrees with the 
notions of an “inefficient” and “underperforming” 
bureaucracy, asserting that government perfor- 
mance is not as bad as the public may perceive it 
to be. Milward and Rainey (1983), for example, 
present eight reasons why governmental bureau- 
cracy 1s more valuable than is widely understood. 
First, the notion of the inefficiency of governmen- 
tal bureaucracy is ill-conceived because efficiency 
in the private sector cannot be compared with 
efficiency in government. Second, government 
pursues values that are more complex than effi- 
ciency; governments should achieve efficiency 
along with other values such as equity, respon- 
siveness, and accountability, which can be incon- 
sistent with one another and with efficiency. 
Third, government is required to adopt higher 
performance standards because the public is 
regarded as the owner of the government. Fourth, 
external groups such as Congress and interest 
groups make different and sometimes contradic- 
tory requests that limit the autonomy of govern- 
ment. Fifth, policymakers craft vague laws or 
regulations, forcing bureaucracies to accept 
responsibility for and take risks in the face of 
ambiguous guidance. Sixth, government, with its 
inherently limited capacity, faces a virtually end- 
less array of often conflicting requests. Seventh, 
politicians focus on macroeconomic matters such 
as inflation and unemployment rates more than on 
the performance of specific programs, which can 
limit the effectiveness of those programs. Lastly, 
the public as a whole has a negative stereotype of 
bureaucracy, even though individuals regularly 
have favorable experiences with public agencies. 
Similarly, Goodsell (2004, p. 48) argues that the 
notion of “business-is-better” is a myth about 
governmental bureaucracy in which (1) the 
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public-private distinction is not clearly distin- 
guished, that business also takes the form of orga- 
nized bureaucracy, that the assumption of perfect 
competition in private markets is also mythical in 
the real business world, and that comparisons 
between the public and private amount to “apples 
and oranges.” 


Privatization and Outsourcing: 
Transforming Bureaucracies into 
Market-Oriented Organizations 


Over the last few decades, a vast array of admin- 
istrative reform efforts have been undertaken 
under the general slogan of “running government 
more like a business,” with the goal of improving 
the performance of public organizations, moving 
from bureaucratic ideas of hierarchical authority, 
responsibility, efficiency, a system of rules and 
control, and impersonality to post-bureaucratic 
ideas of customers, service, quality, value, flexi- 
bility, innovation, empowerment, and continuous 
improvement (Barzelay 1992, p. xiii). President 
Reagan cited bureaucracy as an axis of govern- 
ment failure, and some have used the very word 
“bureaucracy” as a “pejorative slogan” (Olsen 
2006). Administrative reform movements 
include, but are not limited to, Total Quality Man- 
agement programs, the Reinventing Government 
Movement, the National Performance Review, 
and the President’s Management Agenda. 
Throughout these recent developments, the pri- 
vatization of public services has been widely 
used as a managerial strategy aimed at achieving 
efficiency and flexibility in government programs 
at all levels in the United States. 

Privatization is defined as “the act of reducing 
the role of government, or increasing the role of 
the private sector, in an activity or in the owner- 
ship of assets” (Savas 1987, p. 3). Under the 
privatization movement, many nongovernmental 
entities, including private and nonprofit organi- 
zations, have become involved in areas that 
were once the exclusive purview of government. 
Some scholars have called this phenomenon 
“third-party government” or “government by 
proxy.” Third-party government refers to the 
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system, in which “government establishes prior- 
ities and generates funds but leaves the actual 
delivery of services and the operation of public 
programs to a variety of nonfederal third 
parties’(Salamon 1989, p. 9), and “proxy” 
describes these third parties such as states, cit- 
les, counties, banks, industrial corporations, 
hospitals, and nonprofit organizations (Kettl 
1988). Privatization takes various forms. For 
instance, Savas (1987) suggests a hierarchical 
order of many forms of privatization, arranged 
from high government involvement (e.g., 
contracting, grant, voucher, and franchise) to 
low government involvement (e.g., volunteers 
and self-service). Among these various forms, 
contracting with nongovernmental organizations 
(profit or nonprofit) is the most typical form of 
privatization so that the notions of privatization 
and contracting are often discussed together or 
even interchangeably. 

What forces have driven privatization all over 
the world? Savas (1987) lays out four forces of 
privatization: pragmatic, ideological, commercial, 
and populist. First, when experiencing fiscal 
stress, governments have turned to privatization 
as a way to stretch smaller budgets and improve 
the cost effectiveness of government services. 
Second, privatization has been promoted due to 
ideological concerns that the size and power of 
government has expanded to the point of harming 
democracy. Since privatization involves “chang- 
ing from an arrangement with high government 
involvement to one with less” (Savas 1987, p. 88), 
it also means a “depoliticization” of the bureau- 
cracy that leads to opportunities for participation 
by third parties and the public. Third, commercial 
advocates argue that more government spending, 
which forms a large part of the economy, should 
be directed toward private firms. Fourth, based 
on public choice theory, populists believe that 
privatization is one way to offer the public more 
choices in public services. Those forces have 
heavily influenced privatization initiatives in 
recent decades. 

In the United States, the privatization move- 
ment was spurred by Osborne and Gaebler’s 
nationwide bestseller book, Reinventing 
Government, which highlighted competition as 
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a mechanism to improve efficiency and 
effectiveness of public service delivery. Such 
movement has forced agencies to reduce ineffi- 
ciencies, to seek budget-performance integra- 
tion, and to compete with other agencies or 
nongovernmental entities. It has led agencies to 
change their work environments to become 
more competitive and business like. Thus, the 
privatization movement has caused public 
agencies to transform their bureaucratic 
approach into a market-oriented perspective by 
bringing market-oriented mechanisms that 
emphasize increased efficiency, reduced costs, 
and improved quality of services. 

Why does privatization make government 
programs efficient and flexible? According to 
neoclassical economic theory, in a free market, 
voluntary exchanges between someone who 
wants to buy and someone who wants to sell 
determine the level of supply and production, 
which results in both efficiency in resource allo- 
cation and an increase in individual welfare. This 
efficiency of resource allocation is further 
reinforced by competition between producers, 
which results in minimizing costs, limiting 
price increases, and increasing the consumer’s 
choice. Finally, the competitive market drives 
inefficient producers out of business, which reg- 
ulates the quality of products. Therefore, advo- 
cates of privatization believe that the private 
sector would be a more efficient producer than 
the public sector, which lacks competition and 
the profit incentive. 

Based on the assumption of market theory that 
human beings are rational and tend to maximize 
self-interest, public choice theorists explain how 
government makes choices in resource allocation. 
Government choices are inferior to those made by 
markets in terms of resource allocation efficiency 
because supply and demand rarely balance in 
government programs and because government’s 
monopoly position structurally excludes competi- 
tion, meaning that the government cannot mini- 
mize costs and increase choice for consumers. 
Since bureaucrats have no incentive to seek 
efficiency in the operation of government 
programs — indeed, they have an incentive to 
maximize their agencies’ budgets and their own 
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job security — they are likely to produce inefficient 
results. Based on this logic, public choice theorists 
suggest privatization as a cure for the inefficiency 
of government programs, a way to break the 
monopolistic power of public agencies, and a 
means of forcing government to offer citizens 
more choices in services traditionally provided 
by the government. 


Privatization Pitfalls: Theoretical 
Problems 


The theoretical issues concerning privatization 
problems can be classified into four categories: 
market imperfection, the agent problem and trans- 
action costs, “governmentalization,’ and the 
problems of accountability and governance. 

First, arguing efficiency through privatization 
should be based on several conditions that make 
the market competitive: Kettl called it “arm’s 
length transactions among large numbers of 
buyers and sellers for relatively undifferentiated 
goods” (1993, p. 15). However, it is very difficult 
to meet these conditions in actual privatization 
efforts. Because public goods tend to be less prof- 
itable and more complicated to deliver, most pub- 
lic contracting involves either no competition 
(monopoly) or only minimal competition among 
very few firms (oligopoly) (Sclar 2000). There- 
fore, competition is rarely found in markets for 
public goods because of the fundamental structure 
of such markets. 

Second, in the principal-agent relationship, the 
government (a principal) should write a contract 
that induces the contractor (an agent) to behave as 
the government desires. However, this principal- 
agent relationship has inherent weaknesses. First, 
agents always have their own interests that might 
conflict with the principal’s interests, so the temp- 
tation for agents to shirk their duties is always 
present in principal-agent relationships. Second, 
principals’ efforts to monitor agents’ undesirable 
behavior is often futile, because agents always 
know more about their own behavior than princi- 
pals do or ever could. Furthermore, the contractor, 
as an agent, is more liable to opportunism than 
government. With respect to this additional cost 
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caused by information asymmetry and the conse- 
quent uncertainty between the government and 
the contractor, transaction costs theory provides 
useful insights; when the government chooses 
contracting as opposed to direct administration, 
there are additional information costs necessary 
to ensure a successful transaction, such as 
searching, monitoring, enforcing, and policing 
costs (Williamson 1981). 

Against the privatization proponents’ argu- 
ment of less government, some scholars insist 
that privatization through contracting has ironi- 
cally resulted in increases in government roles 
(Rainey 2014). Through regulations, obligations, 
and restrictions accompanying contracts, privati- 
zation has produced unprecedented involvement 
of government in the affairs of the private sector. 
This “governmentalization’” tends to make private 
contractors “just one more interest group” that 
lobbies the government to protect and expand its 
own financial bases and other interests (Rainey 
2014). 

Since contracting puts extra links in the hierar- 
chical chain of overhead democracy, contracting 
relationships tend to attenuate the connection 
between citizens and public officials in govern- 
ment programs, which weakens the lines of polit- 
ical accountability (Moe 1987). Moreover, 
privatization involves “the sharing of powers,” 
which means private institutions exercise consid- 
erable discretion over the spending of public 
money and the use of public authority. A system 
of shared powers inevitably allows private 
suppliers a substantial degree of autonomy from 
government control. The public managers admin- 
istering contracting, then, are ultimately answer- 
able and responsible for programs over which 
they have little actual control and authority 
(Salamon 1989). 


Barriers to Success: Managerial 
Problems of Contract Management 


Debates over privatization, or the contract state, 
have tended to obscure longstanding issues of 
concern regarding public sector management. 
The political and economic context of 
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privatization has been linked to the issue of 
declining resources and increasing pressures for 
efficiency, the legitimacy of bureaucratic admin- 
istration, and the idea that privatization provides a 
way for cuts in service costs and spreads govern- 
mental responsibilities more widely. The expan- 
sion of privatization has raised questions about the 
changing nature of public management and 
imposed challenges on public managers. As 
Brown et al. (2006, p. 323) suggest, it is clear 
that there are several striking elements in public 
service contracting: 


e Contracting is and will continue to be a major 
task facing public managers. 

e Public managers do not always have a choice 
about contracting and may be required by 
elected officials to do so under less-than- 
optimal market conditions. 

e Public managers charged with contracting 
operate in politically charged environments 
that put a premium on balancing competing 
stakeholder values. 

e One-size-fits-all judgments about contracting 
are generally unrealistic: Contracting can 
improve service delivery or it can be a disaster, 
depending on the underlying market condi- 
tions and management efficacy. 


In the evolution of the contract state, the effec- 
tive management of public service contracts and 
privatization is necessary for excellence in public 
management. However, the fundamental irony of 
privatization arises from the fact that “the gov- 
ernment’s reliance upon the private sector has 
grown faster than its ability to manage it” (Kettl 
1993, p. 20). Attempts to manage public service 
contracts successfully face a variety of obstacles, 
and the success of privatization, from the per- 
spective of society and its citizens, depends 
largely on the administrative capacity of public 
managers responsible for privatization. In 
terms of the work flow regarding privatization, 
especially contracting, the managerial skills 
requiring excellent capacity are as follows: set- 
ting clear goals and performance criteria, choos- 
ing contractors, and monitoring and auditing 
performance. 
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Setting Clear Goals and Performance Criteria 

The goals and values of the contracting program 
should be clarified to make contractors know what 
they are expected to do. Without a clear job 
description, no contractor can be expected to 
meet the government’s expectations, and the gov- 
ernment cannot monitor and evaluate the perfor- 
mance of the contractor. However, there are 
several problems in setting goals and performance 
criteria in privatization. First, in principle, the 
goals of government programs are determined 
by the legislature through laws (Kettl 1993). The 
policy intent described in many laws, however, is 
commonly vague and often encompasses multiple 
and even contradictory values. Moreover, many 
goals associated with the public interest, such as 
accountability, responsiveness, and fairness, are 
inherently hard to measure, due to their funda- 
mentally intangible nature. Therefore, interpreting 
the true policy intent of the legislature and exercis- 
ing appropriate discretion to serve the public inter- 
est are enormous challenges for public managers. 
Second, it is hard to match the goals of private 
partners with the government’s precise objectives. 
Because of the self-interested nature of contrac- 
tors, conflicts of interest create an inherent tension 
between the government and the contractor. To 
cope with these conflicts, it is necessary for the 
government to develop appropriate incentive sys- 
tems in order to induce the contractor to perform 
as desired. Finally, there is a problem of over- 
specification and overregulation (Kettl 1993). 
While clarification and specification are very 
important in contracts, they may also be so volu- 
minous as to be overwhelming and excessively 
detailed. This over-specification and over- 
regulation may stifle the contractor’s innovative 
impulse, which was the initial purpose of privati- 
zation. Obviously, a tradeoffis necessary between 
sufficient specificity to protect the public interest 
and enough flexibility to permit innovation and 
efficiency in contracts. Balancing these two 
demands is the role of public managers who are 
responsible for privatized programs. 


Choosing Contractors 
In the principal-agent relationship, the govern- 
ment’s selection of contractors cannot be perfect 
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because of adverse selection and information 
asymmetry. Contractors always have more infor- 
mation about themselves than the government, so 
that they have both the ability and the incentive to 
conceal or downplay any critical problems or 
conditions. This makes it effectively impossible 
for the government to hire the best possible 
contractor. When the market for a privatized 
activity is dominated by a handful of vendors, 
the government often cannot make a good deal, 
because it 1s difficult for public managers to 
choose the best contractor among only a few 
qualified and experienced bidders. If the govern- 
ment’s choice is limited by such environmental 
imperfection, the self-discipline of the market 
cannot work as it should in theory. Unless gen- 
uine competitive bidding can be employed, pri- 
vatization leads to the waste of a new set of 
opportunities and incentives. Furthermore, a 
lack of competition in choosing the contractor 
can provide an opportunity for corruption and 
scandal. The awarding of contracts generally 
involves substantial sums of public money and 
considerable discretion among public officials, 
which often results from the lack of competition 
and thus may carry risks of bribery, collusion, 
and extortion (Moe 1987). In addition, political 
pressures in choosing a certain bidder may hin- 
der fair competition in contracting, which results 
in the loss of the advantages of privatization 
(Rainey 2014). 

Moreover, it is not always obvious that 
soliciting repetitive and competitive bids from 
many vendors is superior to a single long-term 
contract with a reliable vendor because it is not 
clear that regularly seeking a low price is superior 
to reducing uncertainty (Rainey 2014). As with 
private firms that prefer long-term relationships 
between buyers and sellers, the government 
often seeks reliability in supply and quality rather 
than merely low price in its privatization efforts. 
However, a long-term relationship often increases 
the government’s dependency on the contractor 
and makes the government vulnerable in terms of 
maintaining accountability to provide the 
privatized activities. To relieve the risk caused 
by this situation, it is necessary for the govern- 
ment to prepare to deploy in-house expertise to 
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take over the activity, although this can be an 
enormously expensive exercise. 


Monitoring Performance of Contractors 
Monitoring 1s crucial to ensuring accountability in 
privatized activities. The monitoring system 
enables public managers to evaluate a contractor’s 
performance in terms of the publicly determined 
goals of the program. To oversee privatized activ- 
ities properly, the government must have suffi- 
cient staff with the appropriate expertise, but this 
requirement can be very difficult to meet. In addi- 
tion to the lack of monitoring staff with expertise, 
there are other problems in acquiring appropriate 
information regarding a contractor’s performance. 
First of all, excessive monitoring places additional 
burdens on the contractor and sometimes gener- 
ates unnecessary bureaucratic red tape, thereby 
impeding the achievement of efficiency and flex- 
ibility, which are the main goals of privatization. 
In addition, the information asymmetry between 
the principal and agent may cause inefficiency in 
contract management since the government needs 
additional safeguards to avoid a distortion of 
information flow. The government’s reaction to 
such problems, however, often causes another 
problem: recentralization (Kettl 1988). When 
severe problems develop in privatized activities, 
the government tends to centralize the privatized 
functions through more auditing and more rules. 
Inevitably, such strict auditing tends to make the 
privatized activities less flexible and innovative 
and thus fails to achieve the initial goals of 
privatization. 

Along with such managerial concerns, Brown 
et al. (2006, pp. 328-329) suggest that there are 
three stages of the contracting process required for 
the successful management of privatization as 
follows: 


1. Values, including public interest values, are the 
stakeholder preferences that public managers 
must balance or optimize as they deliver ser- 
vices. Throughout the phases of contracting, 
public managers should continually identify 
and prioritize the often politically contentious 
public-value preferences of key stakeholders. 
To the degree that managers have discretion, 
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these values or value trade-offs should guide 
the use of different contract management tools, 
as well as inform the research strategies of 
scholars. 

2. Institutions, or the laws and organizational 
arrangements that frame service delivery, 
determine the range of tools and resources 
that public managers can employ to achieve 
stakeholder values. Public managers need to 
identify (and researchers need to consider) the 
legal architecture that governs contracting. 
Legal mandates define the boundaries within 
which public managers can operate to optimize 
and balance targeted values, whereas contract 
management and monitoring incapacity 
increase the risk of failed contracts. 

3. The characteristics of services and their mar- 
kets influence which contracting tolls are best 
suited to achieve stakeholder values. Public 
managers should determine whether service 
and market conditions favor contracting. Of 
particular importance are factors that increase 
the risk of contract failure — thin markets and 
asset-specific and difficult-to-measure ser- 
vices. When these factors are present, public 
managers should internalize service delivery 
(if they can) or expand contract management 
capacity. 


Conclusion 


This entry has set out to broaden and deepen the 
reader’s understanding of the concept of bureau- 
cracy by pulling together the various stands of the 
literature on notions of efficiency and effective- 
ness that are underpinned by strong theoretical 
foundations. In the context of a nationwide move- 
ment to improve government performance, 
bureaucratic systems and ideas have been trans- 
formed into market-oriented systems that empha- 
size service quality, customers, innovation, 
efficiency, and competition. Under such pressure, 
privatization, also referred to as outsourcing and 
contracting out, has frequently been touted as a 
mechanism to improve the delivery of govern- 
ment services. The concept has been promoted 
heavily by politicians, scholars, and practitioners, 
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and while it may have benefits, many observers 
have noted the serious difficulties that it may 
pose. This entry has also highlighted the key pit- 
falls of privatization and managerial concerns that 
the practice raises. Having recognized the 
weaknesses and contingencies of privatization, 
scholars and practitioners have long been searching 
for better strategies to sustain the benefits of privat- 
ization while minimizing its potential obstacles. 
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Bureaucracy and Policy 
Alienation 


Lars G. Tummers 
School of Governance, Utrecht University, ZC, 
Utrecht, The Netherlands 


Synonyms 


Anomie; Change cynicism; Identification; Resis- 
tance to change 


Definition 


Policy alienation can be defined as a cognitive 
state of psychological disconnection from the pol- 
icy program to be implemented. 


Introduction 


Public service workers often have problems with 
new policies. This ranges from teachers striking 
against school reforms, professors protesting 
against cost-cutting in higher education, and 
physicians feeling overwhelmed by a constant 
flow of policy changes, resulting in conflicts 
and burn-outs. 

An illuminating quote — cited in a leading Dutch 
newspaper — comes from an insurance physician 
who had to implement stricter rules for work 
disability insurance, causing many former citizens 
classified as work disabled to lose their benefits, 
while nothing substantially changed in the situa- 
tion of these citizens: 


The UWV [Dutch organization for employees’ 
insurance] is nowadays called the Lourdes of the 
North: you visit the agency as work-disabled, you 
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leave able to work... It is becoming extremely 
controversial. I cannot reconcile it with my con- 
science anymore. 


When public service workers cannot identify 
with a policy, this can has severe consequences. 
It can negatively influence policy effectiveness, 
as public service workers do not execute the pol- 
icy or even try to sabotage it. Furthermore, public 
service workers themselves can become dissatis- 
fied with their work. Some public service workers 
even experience burn-out or quit their jobs 
entirely. 

Although identification problems have been 
acknowledged by public administration scholars 
(see, for instance, Lipsky 1980), there was no 
coherent, theoretical framework for analyzing 
this topic. Therefore, Tummers et al. (2009) devel- 
oped the “policy alienation” model, building on 
the concept of work alienation developed in the 
field of sociology. Policy alienation can be 
broadly defined as a general cognitive state of 
psychological disconnection from the policy pro- 
gram to be implemented. Tummers et al. (2009) 
developed five dimensions in the policy alienation 
model, which can serve as explanations for low 
compliance with policies. This focus on attitudes 
of public service workers fits within a new 
direction for public administration research, 
where a shift is being witnessed from a focus on 
structures, through processes, to a focus on atti- 
tudes and behavior of public service workers 
(Grimmelikhuijsen et al. 2017). 

Various scholars have used this model or par- 
ticular policy alienation dimensions (for instance, 
Loyens 2016; Thomann 2015; Van der Voet et al. 
2017). In general, they showed that the policy 
alienation model can be useful for studying public 
administration topics. It has been shown that 
effects of high policy alienation include reduced 
change willingness (Tummers 2011) or commit- 
ment (Van der Voet et al. 2017) and even clear 
resistance and rule breaking of policies (Tonkens 
et al. 2013). More generally, Thomann (2015) 
showed that policy alienation can lead to lower 
policy performance. Loyens (2014, 2016) shows 
various effective and ineffective ways to cope 
with policy alienation. Next to this, Van Engen 
et al. (2016) studied the concept of “general” 
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policy alienation. Instead of alienation from a 
specific policy, the “general” policy alienation 
concept can be used to study identification prob- 
lems with governmental policies in general. 

This essay in the Global Encyclopedia of Pub- 
lic Administration, Public Policy, and Gover- 
nance has three goals. First, it aims to discuss 
the background and development of the policy 
alienation model. Second, it shows how policy 
alienation can be measured via surveys or inter- 
views. Third, this essay has the goal to indicate 
valuable future theoretical, methodological, and 
empirical research directions for scholars inter- 
ested in further developing this line of research. 
To achieve this, this essay connects the study of 
policy alienation with core debates and concepts 
in public administration, including Public Service 
Motivation and red tape. By pursuing these three 
goals, this essay aims to help practitioners who are 
interested in using the policy alienation model to 
understand and improve policy implementation in 
their organizations. Next to this, it aims to provide 
scholars with a clear overview of the policy alien- 
ation model and lacunas in the field, which they 
can use when designing new studies. 


The Policy Alienation Model 


Alienation broadly refers to a sense of social 
estrangement, an absence of social support or 
meaningful social connection. Its use in scien- 
tific literature can be traced directly to Hegel and 
Marx, who both saw capitalism as the main cause 
of alienation. Karl Marx concentrated on objec- 
tive work alienation: workers are alienated when 
they do not own the means of production or the 
resulting product. 

Sociologists, public administration scholars, 
and other social scientists have since used the 
alienation concept in various studies, thereby 
building upon Marx. However, these scholars 
differ in one important aspect from Marx. While 
Marx looked at objective work alienation, con- 
temporary scholars examine subjective work 
alienation: alienation as perceived by the worker. 
Scholars have used the subjective alienation term 
in various analyses, and a number of meanings 
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have been attributed to the term. In an attempt to 
provide clarity, Seeman (1959) — in a landmark 
article — broke these meanings down into five 
alienation dimensions: powerlessness, meaning- 
lessness, normlessness, social isolation, and self- 
estrangement. 

In line with Seeman, policy alienation can also 
be considered as multidimensional, consisting of 
powerlessness and meaninglessness dimensions. 
In essence, powerlessness is a person’s lack of 
control over events in their life. Meaninglessness, 
on the other hand, is the inability to comprehend 
the relationship of one’s contribution to a larger 
purpose. Public service workers can feel power- 
less while implementing a policy. For instance, 
a police officer might be required by his superiors 
to issue a minimal amount of tickets each day, 
with no room to deviate from this. Linked to 
this, it is also evident that public service workers 
can feel that implementing a policy is meaningless 
if, for example, it does not deliver any apparent 
beneficial outcomes for society, such as decreas- 
ing the number of burglaries in your neighbor- 
hood. In making the dimensions more specific to 
the situation under study, the policy alienation 
model distinguishes between strategic, tactical, 
and operational powerlessness and between soci- 
etal and client meaninglessness. The definitions of 
these dimensions — including examples — are shown 
in Table 1. 

Next to focusing on alienation from a specific 
policy, public service workers can also be alien- 
ated from governmental policies in general. Pub- 
lic service workers are often confronted with 
various policies over time, intended to adapt, 
replace, or complement existing policies. Based 
hereon, public service workers will have a cer- 
tain predisposition toward governmental policies 
in general, just like predispositions toward the 
public sector. To conceptualize this predisposi- 
tion, Van Engen et al. (2016) introduced the term 
general policy alienation, which can be defined 
as a cognitive state of psychological disconnec- 
tion from policy programs to be implemented in 
general. Hence, next to alienation from a specific 
policy (see Table 1), public service workers can 
also be alienated from policies in general 
(Table 2). 
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Bureaucracy and Policy Alienation, Table 1 Defining the five dimensions of policy alienation (Based on Tummers 


Examples of high scores 


A public service worker feeling that the policy 
is drafted without the help of implementing 
public service workers or their associations 


Public service workers stating that the 
managers in the organization did not consult 
them or their colleagues when designing the 
implementation process for the policy 


Answering “fully agree” to a survey question 
on whether the public service worker felt that 
their autonomy during the implementation 
process was lower than it should be 


Stating in an interview that “I agree with the 
policy goal of enhancing transparency, but I do 


2011) 

Dimension Definition 

Strategic The lack of perceived influence by public 

powerlessness service workers on decisions concerning the 
content of the policy, as is captured in rules and 
regulations 

Tactical The workers’ perceived lack of influence on 

powerlessness decisions concerning the way policy is 
implemented within their own organization 

Operational The perceived lack of freedom in making 

powerlessness choices concerning the sort, quantity, and 
quality of sanctions and rewards on offer when 
implementing the policy 

Societal The perception of public service workers 

meaninglessness | concerning the lack of value of the policy to 
socially relevant goals 

Client The workers’ perceptions of the lack of added 

meaninglessness | value for their own clients in them 


implementing a policy 


To illustrate the importance of general policy 
alienation, Van Engen et al. use an example of a 
month long strike of 5000 Norwegian teachers. 
This strike did start as a reaction to the introduc- 
tion of a new controversial government proposal 
that orders teachers to spend 7.5 h of working 
time at school each day. However, the strike was 
about more than that. Months before the strike 
started, the Norwegian teachers voted against 
another government proposal because they per- 
ceived it as a threat to their professional auton- 
omy and their ability to deliver high-quality 
education. The President of the Union of Educa- 
tion of Norway therefore also stated that “This 
strike is about much more than the compulsory 
seven and a half hours teachers should spend 
daily at school.” This statement is in line with 
the conceptualization of general policy alien- 
ation as a state of mind reflecting accumulated 
past policy experiences. 

Based hereon, Van Engen et al. show how the 
policy alienation framework can be used to study 
general experiences with public policies, instead 
of experiences with a specific policy. Do public 
service workers have the impression that they can, 
in general, influence the shaping of government 
policies? Furthermore, do they have the 


not see how this policy helps in achieving this 
goal” 


A public service worker who argues that a 
particular policy seriously impinges on their 
clients’ privacy 


impression that government policies are, in gen- 
eral, meaningful and add value for society as a 
whole and for their own clients? This is shown in 
Table 2. 


Measuring Policy Alienation 


For both (specific) policy alienation and general 
policy alienation, measurement instruments have 
been developed. Sound measurement is crucial in 
each empirical study. We will first discuss mea- 
suring policy alienation via questionnaires. Here- 
after, we show how policy alienation can be 
measured when conducting interviews. 

Scales have been developed for the dimensions 
of both policy alienation and general policy alien- 
ation. To specify these scales to the context, “tem- 
plate’ words are used. Templates allow 
researchers to adapt items to their specific situa- 
tion by replacing general phrases with more spe- 
cific ones: ones that fit the context of their 
research. For example, instead of using the terms 
“the policy,” “organization,” and “public service 
workers,” the researcher can rephrase these items 
to suit the specific situation, for example, 
replacing them with “the new financial policy 
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Bureaucracy and Policy Alienation, Table 2 Defining the five dimensions of general policy alienation (Based on Van 


Engen et al. 2016) 


Dimension Definition 

Strategic The influence that public service workers 

powerlessness usually perceive themselves as having on 
decisions concerning the content of 
government policies as captured in rules and 
regulations 

Tactical The influence that public service workers 

powerlessness usually perceive themselves as having on 
decisions concerning the way (new) 
government policies are implemented within 
their organization 

Operational The influence that public service workers 

powerlessness usually perceive themselves as having during 
the actual implementation of government 
policies 

Societal The perception of public service workers 

meaninglessness concerning the added value of contemporary 
policy to socially relevant goals 

Client The perception of public service workers 

meaninglessness concerning the added value of contemporary 


Examples of high scores 


A teacher feeling that the government drafts 
education policies without involving teachers 


A teacher stating that the school leader does 
not involve teachers structurally in designing 
the implementation of government policies 
within the school 


A social worker answering “totally agree” to a 
survey question asking if autonomy during the 
implementation of government policies is 
usually lower than it should be 

A physician stating in an interview that 
contemporary health policy is, in her opinion, 
not contributing to a healthier society 

A police officer noting that, overall, 
contemporary education policy has 


policy for their own clients 


Alpha,” “institution,” and “mental healthcare pro- 
fessionals.” As an example, one of the template 
items for tactical powerlessness was: 


In my organization, public service workers could 
take part in conversations regarding the execution 
of the policy. 


In an example, this becomes: 


In my institution, mental healthcare professionals 
could take part in conversations regarding the exe- 
cution of the new financial policy called “Alpha.” 


Scholars and practitioners who want to use the 
policy alienation items in a survey should decide 
which template terms are appropriate. All items 
use a five-point Likert scale ranging from strongly 
disagree, through disagree, neutral, and agree to 
strongly agree. 

In Table 3, we show the items for one dimen- 
sion (societal meaninglessness) for both policy 
alienation and general policy alienation. In this 
way, the reader can get an idea on how to measure 
policy alienation dimensions. For all scales, 
please see Tummers (2012) for policy alienation 
and Van Engen et al. (2016) for general policy 
alienation. For instance, in a recent study in 
Public Management Review Van der Voet et al. 


detrimental effects on the safety in their 
assigned neighborhood 
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Table 3 Measurement of client meaninglessness for pol- 
icy alienation and general policy alienation 


Client meaninglessness — Policy alienation (for 
studying attitudes toward a specific policy) 


1. With government policy X I can better solve the 
problems of my clients (R) 


2. The government policy X is contributing to the welfare 
of my clients (R) 

3. Because of government policy X, I can help clients 
more efficiently than before (R) 


4. I think that government policy X is ultimately favorable 
for my clients (R) 


Client meaninglessness — General policy alienation 
(for studying attitudes toward government policies in 
general) 


1. In general, government policy enables me to better 
solve the problems of my clients (R) 


2. In general, government policy contributes to the 
welfare of my clients (R) 


3. In general, government policy enables me to help 
clients more efficiently (R) 


4. Overall, I think government policy 1s ultimately 
favorable for my clients (R) 


Note: 

Answer categories: Likert scale (fully disagree, disagree, 
neutral, agree, fully agree) 

Template terms are underlined, these can be adapted to fit 
the research context, for instance, replacing “clients” by 
“patients” in a healthcare setting 
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showed that societal and client meaninglessness 
were highly negatively related to commitment 
to change. 

Next to developing specific measures for 
the different dimensions, Van Engen (2017) 
also developed a short measure of general 


policy alienation. Here, she follows the 
guidelines for general scale development. 
Multidimensional measures — like the ones 


developed by Tummers (2012) and Van 
Engen et al. (2016) — are usually seen as 
yielding a more nuanced understanding of the 
different origins or forms of a concept. How- 
ever, short scales can also be valuable. The 
first reason for developing a short measure of 
policy alienation is that the current multi- 
dimensional scales (5 scales of each around 
5 items) take up survey time that researchers 
could otherwise use to measure additional vari- 
ables. Second, the length of the measure may 
prohibit its application to other fields of public 
administration where policy alienation is not 
the core subject matter, but could form a rele- 
vant antecedent, effect, or moderator. In sum, 
the advantage of a short measure is that it 
allows researchers to use just a few items to 
assess frontline workers’ overall level of gen- 
eral policy alienation. They do not have to 
include the full range of policy alienation 
dimensions. 
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Based on two studies in the education sec- 
tor, Van Engen developed a short scale of 
general policy alienation, which is shown 
below and can be used in future studies. This 
is shown in Table 4. 

Next to quantitative survey studies, qualitative 
studies have been conducted to study the degree 
of policy alienation, its antecedents, its effects, 
and how to cope with policy alienation (Loyens 
2014; Loyens 2016; Tummers et al. 2012; 
Thomann 2014). For instance, Loyens (2014) 
studied how public service workers cope with 
the tensions and frustrations that result from 
policy alienation. This is an interesting study, as 
it shows how public service workers can effec- 
tively deal with policy alienation. She uses a com- 
parative case study design of labor inspectors and 
police officers in Belgium. She showed that 
labor inspectors and police officers use five cop- 
ing styles to deal with the alienation they 
experience from implementing the Belgian asy- 
lum and migration policy. The first two are acqui- 
escence (for instance, accepting that you can’t 
really make a difference) and emotional habitua- 
tion (for instance, noting that you just have to 
“get tougher” to deal with difficult policies). 
These ways of coping are forms of “positive 
feedback”: they keep the often high degree of 
policy alienation intact. The other three are 
forms of “negative feedback”: they lower the 


Short measure of general policy alienation (Based on Van Engen 2017) 


Item drawn from 


Item template 


1. Public service workers cannot influence 
the development of policies at the national 
level (Minister and Ministry of X, National 
Government) 

2. Generally, I have freedom to decide how to 
use government policies (R) 

3. Overall, I think that government policy 
leads to socially relevant goal A (R) 

4. In general, I think that government policy 
in the long term will lead to socially relevant 
goal A (R) 

5. In general, government policy enables me 
to better solve the problems of my clients (R) 


Item applied in education setting dimension 
School leaders and teachers cannot influence | Strategic 

the development of education policies at the | powerlessness 
national level (Minister and Ministry of 

Education, National Government) 

Generally, I have freedom to decide how to Operational 
use government education policies powerlessness 
Overall, I think that government education Societal 


policy leads to higher educational quality 


In general, I think that government education 
policy in the long term will lead to higher 
educational quality 

In general, government education policy 
enables me to better solve the problems of my 
students 


meaninglessness (1) 


Societal 
meaninglessness (2) 


Client 
meaninglessness 
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degree of policy alienation. One example is 
“bonding with the victim”: public service workers 
bend rules and try to work together with the citi- 
zens to work out solutions. 

Loyens and others measured policy alienation 
via interviews. When conducting interviews, a 
semi-structured interview protocol can be used. 
As with a structured interview, a set of themes is 
selected in advance. However, unlike a structured 
interview, a semi-structured interview is flexible, 
allowing new questions to be raised during the 
interview based on the answers from a respon- 
dent. The exact content of the interview will 
depend, among other things, on the research ques- 
tion, the policy and the sector involved, and on the 
individual characteristics of the interviewer and 
interviewee. Below I show some example ques- 
tions from the semi-structured interview protocol 
for policy alienation, with a focus on the degree of 
policy alienation and its influencing factors. For 
the elaborate guidelines, readers can consult 
Tummers (2013, pp. 157-167, Table 5). 


Bureaucracy and Policy Alienation, Table 5 Sample 
questions for studying policy alienation and its antecedents 
using an interview 


Strategic powerlessness 

Do you think you, as a group of public service 

workers, could influence decisions concerning the 
content of policy X, as is captured in national rules and 
regulations? 

What do you think are the main reasons for this? 


Tactical powerlessness 
Do you think you, as a group of public service 
workers, could influence decisions concerning the way 
policy X is implemented within you own organization? 
What do you think are the main reasons for this? 


Operational powerlessness 

Do you feel that, when implementing policy X, you 
have sufficient autonomy? 

What do you think are the main reasons for this? 


Societal meaninglessness 

What do you think are the goals of policy X? 

To what extent do you agree with these goals? 

Do you feel that policy X contributes to achieving these 
goals? 

What do you think are the main reasons for this? 
Client meaninglessness 

Do you feel that you can help your own clients better as 
a result of policy X? 

What do you think are the main reasons for this? 
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Conclusion and Future Research 
Suggestions 


The previous two sections discussed, respec- 
tively, the background of the policy alienation 
model and the way it can be measured quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. The goal of this final 
section is to show future theoretical, methodo- 
logical, and empirical research directions for 
scholars interested in further developing this 
line of research. 

A first area for future research is the relation- 
ship between policy alienation and important 
concepts in the field of public administration, 
such as Public Service Motivation, red tape and 
policy performance. For instance, Public Service 
Motivation can be connected to the meaning- 
lessness dimensions of policy alienation. PSM 
can be described as the motivational force that 
stimulates people to perform meaningful public 
service. It is conceivable that PSM moderates 
the relationship between meaninglessness and 
willingness to implement (see also Van der 
Voet et al. 2017). For example, if public service 
workers feel that a policy does not contribute to 
society (a high societal meaninglessness) while 
they have a high commitment to serving this 
public interest, they might be less willing to 
implement such a policy. However, if they do 
not have a strong commitment to serving the 
public interest, this relationship might not hold. 
Then, other factors may be more influential in 
explaining their willingness to implement. Com- 
bining the policy alienation and PSM concept 
can be a worthwhile topic for public administra- 
tion scholars to address. 

Next to this, researchers could further analyze 
the relationship between policy alienation and the 
policy performance. It has been shown that policy 
alienation has a negative influence on behavioral 
support for that policy. Related to this, 1t would be 
interesting to investigate the effect of policy alien- 
ation on actual policy performance (see also 
Thomann 2014). A multimethod approach could 
be fruitful here. Researchers could use interviews 
or survey techniques to determine the public ser- 
vice workers’ level of policy alienation. Using 
another source, researchers could then examine 
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the actual policy performance of these public ser- 
vice workers when implementing the policy. This 
observed policy performance could then be 
related to the level of policy alienation. Along- 
side being of theoretical interest, this could also 
be very relevant for policymakers who need 
knowledge on the factors that affect policy 
performance. 

The second suggestion for future research 
addresses methodological issues. The current liter- 
ature is dominated by studies relying on cross- 
sectional studies and interviews. The value of 
these methods is that they are located in real orga- 
nizational environments. However, these methods 
do not allow scholars to truly determine the causal 
direction of the relationships. Longitudinal studies 
and especially experiments — in the lab or in the 
field — can be useful here. A future study could for 
instance develop an experiment showing how pol- 
icy alienation can be reduced via extensive com- 
munication or granting more autonomy to public 
service workers. More in general, future studies 
can conduct such studies to address the concerns 
about causality. Scholars can follow guidelines on 
the use of experiments in the public administration 
discipline (for instance, Jilke et al. 2016). 

The final suggestion for future research 1s 
empirical. Most policy alienation studies have 
been focused on Western countries, including the 
United States, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands. Almost no studies have 
been conducted in developing countries or East- 
ern countries. It would be valuable to study the 
measurement of policy alienation, its antecedents, 
and its effects in such different settings. Does the 
measurement scale hold when applying it to other 
countries? Are the same effects found? Are effect 
sizes comparable? In this way, the generalizability 
of the policy alienation model would be tested 
further. More in general, scholars can conduct 
replication studies (also in Western countries). 
Replication is one of the core tasks of science 
and is increasingly valued in the last years. 

Concluding, it is of paramount important to 
understand why public service workers are reluc- 
tant to implement new policies. Embracing and 
further researching the attitudes of these public 
service workers toward new policies should 
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prove to be a timely and productive endeavor for 
both scholars and practitioners alike. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucracy and democracy; Political control 
of bureaucracy; Politicization of bureaucracy; 
Politics, power, and bureaucracy; Politics-admin- 
istration dichotomy 


Definition 


Bureaucracy: Bureaucracy is a system of official 
rules or state apparatus that plays a vital role in 
policy formulation, implementation, and deliver- 
ing public services to the citizens. 

Politicians: Politicians are the actors or players of 
power game, and the persons those who are pro- 
fessionally involved in politics, and elected by the 
people and hold an elected office in the system of 
government. 

Relations: The relations can be defined as the 
process and manner of power relationships 
among the actors of governance. It refers to the 
mode of interaction between politicians and 
bureaucrats. 


Introduction 


Politicians and bureaucrats, these two actors are 
always inseparable and indispensable to each 
other. It may even be argued that from ancient 
civilization to the present globalized age, they 
have been at the heart of the governance and devel- 
opment (Farazmand 2009). Thus, the relationship 
between politics and administration has been rec- 
ognized as a classical problem in political science 
and public administration, and it is a fascinating 
issue at any level of government (Svara 2006a). At 
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the same time, the relation between politicians and 
bureaucrats has always been a central issue of 
governance, and it “has been a subject of extensive 
research” in the literature of politics and adminis- 
tration (Demir et al. 2015: 79). However, this 
relationship has not always been without apprehen- 
sion. Therefore, scholars have attempted to explore 
the patterns of relations from different perspectives. 
Keeping in mind the above overall contextual 
background, this paper focuses on vexing to 
fathom the nature of the relationship between pol- 
iticians and bureaucrats theoretically. It aims to 
figure out the theoretical perspectives of politicians 
and bureaucrats’ relationships from the existing 
literature. At the same time, it tries to explore 
some overall underpinning variables which under- 
pin the relationship between politicians and 
bureaucrats in any political systems. 


Bureaucracy and Politicians Relations: 
Theoretical and Conceptual Notes 


From the theoretical perspectives, the academic 
discussions on politics-bureaucracy relations 
are extremely asymmetrical and diversified. Not- 
withstanding the theoretical divergence of percep- 
tions and interpretation, this paper intends to 
organize a theoretical and analytical framework 
for understanding the politics-bureaucracy rela- 
tions by combining classical, new classical, and 
contemporary views on politics-bureaucracy rela- 
tions. A plenty of theoretical literature and empir- 
ical research findings proliferate demonstrating a 
strong relationship between the politicians and 
bureaucrats in the theoretical perspective. But 
there is no absolute single approach or paradigm 
of studying politics-bureaucracy relations. Maybe 
the reasons are differentiable legal-institutional 
arrangements in the contextual factors, as well as 
the elitist group (politicians and bureaucrats) 
behavior is not same in everywhere, although 
there are some common characteristics. Nonethe- 
less, the question that is very much enduring is 
that how are they related to each other in an 
institutional structure? And how do these two 
actors interact? Thus, the nature of relationships 
between politicians and bureaucrats is a key issue 
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to explore and conceptualize. In this respect, clas- 
sical thinkers have conceptualized the relationship 
providing a sharp division between political and 
administrative spheres in the conceptual founda- 
tion of politics-bureaucracy relations, which 
suggested a dichotomy approach in the roles and 
relationships of politicians and bureaucrats. 

On the other hand, many new classical and 
NPA writers have argued from the theoretical 
point of view that in the performance of gover- 
nance role, a clear-cut division or separation 
between politicians and bureaucrats is neither pos- 
sible nor wise, while several empirical studies 
have yielded mixed results and tried to intermesh 
between the above two models with some varia- 
tional modeling in explaining politics- 
bureaucracy relations. Similarly, many NPM and 
post-NPM writers have emphasized on the model 
of autonomy and complementarity. 

Therefore, the debate on theoretical approach 
or perspective can be kept apart in the following 
four theoretical perspectives that have been devel- 
oped over the centuries on the politics- 
bureaucracy relations. From the existing literature 
on politics-bureaucracy relations particularly 
combining the theoretical normative works and 
empirical research, the following theoretical par- 
adigms or perspectives can be identified: (1) the 
classical “politics-administration dichotomy” 
approach, (2) the “mutual-interactive” approach, 
(3) the New Public Management and “return to 
dichotomy/autonomy” approach, and (4) the 
emerging “reconceptualization of dichotomy, 
complementarity, and political responsiveness” 
approach. Each paradigm identifies a set of 
explanatory factors, which also lenses the theoret- 
ical and conceptual framework. These theoretical 
understanding lend the land of comparative 
context. 


Politics-Bureaucracy Relations in a 
Comparative Context 


The historical and comparative analyses from dif- 
ferent countries suggest that the patterns of polit- 
ical and bureaucratic power relations are varied 
on the basis of political systems and different 
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institutional practice. In general, politicians 
and bureaucrats play distinctive roles in policy- 
making process in western democracies. Cross- 
national variation is observable for many other 
reasons, including constitutional provisions, 
development sequences, nature of politicization, 
and party systems (Aberbach et al. 1981). In 
general, American bureaucrats are much more 
politicized ideologically, and they play more 
political role than the European bureaucrats, 
and the bureaucracy is more powerful in the 
United States, but they are structurally subordi- 
nate to politics and are not autonomous as is the 
United Kingdom and other European countries. 
However, bureaucracy in developing or post- 
colonial countries has not been developed follow- 
ing a natural process. Rather it is developed by the 
colonial power for their administrative support, and 
after independence of these countries, political 
leadership used this bureaucracy as state mecha- 
nism (Potter 1986; Carino 2001). Thus, politics- 
bureaucracy relations in developing countries are 
yet to shape in a certain character, and still it is 
under construction by following different notes and 
suggestions, though they have a long experience of 
the administrative state. 

Consequently, we observe the paradigm shifts 
of the theoretical perspectives on politics- 
bureaucracy relations. Interestingly, scholars are 
frequently searching for proper paradigm using 
more theoretical or argumentative method along 
with less empirical inquiry. But the empirical evi- 
dence that underpins the narrative is by its very 
nature different understandings of politics- 
bureaucracy relations. In general, we find major 
two paradigms of relations: dichotomy and mutu- 
ality in western democracies. On the other hand, 
relations in developing countries did not shape in 
a certain character, and still it is under construc- 
tion by following different theoretical models, 
notes, and suggestions. Another notable thing is 
that throughout the last two centuries, the process 
of bureaucratization in the administration has 
been significantly speeded up, and now bureau- 
cracy has become a dominant institution indeed. 
Once upon a time, the western scholars embraced 
the bureaucratic domination in the development 
administration, and now, they are in doubt 
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whether the rational type of bureaucracy is advis- 
able for or striking a balance between politics and 
administration. This question reminds us to 
explore what factors or variables underpin the 
politico-bureaucratic relationships in the process 
of governance. 


Bureaucracy and Politicians: The 
Relationship Underpinning Variables 


Which factors underpin the relationships between 
politicians and bureaucrats? To this question, it is 
seemed that some systemic or organizational as 
well as some contextual variables or components 
shape or underpin the interaction pattern between 
politicians and bureaucrats in any system of gov- 
ernance. These underpinning variables are shown 
in Fig. 1. 


The Systemic or Organizational Factors 


Recruitment, Training, and Motivation 

Recruitment, training, and motivations are very 
important functions for any political and adminis- 
trative or organizational system. This is the first 
and for most comprehensive obligation for orga- 
nizational entity according to the organization 
theory. To make proper policy decisions and 
implementation of that policy effectively, every 
organization applies their best modus operandi to 
recruit, train, and motivate their employees for 
organizational efficiency. However, if we apply 
these three concepts to the elected politicians 
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and official bureaucrats, then we can find out 
mammoth differences between them in the con- 
text of recruitment, training, and motivation. In 
the context of recruitment, training, and motiva- 
tion the empirical data suggests that politicians are 
involved in politics willingly and motivated by 
their respective political party ideology and to 
maximize their self-interest. On the other hand, 
bureaucrats are appointed in their service position 
recruited by the central government by the com- 
petitive public examination, and they are 
deployed to deliver the services to the people at 
any level of government. This distinctive nature of 
recruitment, training, and motivation influences 
their roles and relations. 


Politico-Administrative Culture and Values 

Politico-bureaucratic culture has special impor- 
tance to the configuration of the relationships 
among them. The concept of culture has become 
a tool in the study of organizations/institutions in 
the last several decades which include attitudes, 
beliefs, values, norms, symbols, rituals, and 
ceremonies. Politico-administrative culture refers 
to dominant norms and values that shape and 
influence politicians and bureaucrat’s attitude, 
interpersonal relationships, behavior, and perfor- 
mance in the process of governance and develop- 
ment (Jamil 2007). The cultural theorists argue that 
everything is bonded by the culture and nothing is 
free from culture including institutions. At the 
same time, politico-bureaucratic culture reflects 
on individual attitude, group behavior, and leader- 
ship traits. In that case, the organizational behavior 
and culture will be diverse according to the genetic 
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character of the actors that are involved in the 
organization. Then the behavior of politicians 
and bureaucrats is likely to be different as it is 
very difficult “to find parallel forms of behavior 
between bureaucrats and politicians” (Aberbach 
et al. 1981: 31) in considering the politico- 
administrative culture although they are involved 
in the same organizational or institutional structure. 
So, on the basis of cultural diversity of politicians 
and bureaucrats, the argument can be provided that 
culturally bureaucrats are procedure and rule ori- 
ented as they are value neutral. On the other hand, 
culturally politicians are development goal ori- 
ented as they are ideological and value laden, and 
they want to emphasize diffusive public interest as 
what Almond and Verba called “subject political 
culture” (Almond and Verba 1963: 19). 


Legitimacy and the Style of Leadership 

Legitimacy and style of leadership of the political 
leaders’ vis-a-vis the bureaucracy shape the pat- 
terns of relationship between them. Legitimacy 
refers to the general acceptance of both political 
and administrative authority to rule. However, 
there is a substantial level of difference between 
the politicians and bureaucrats in the method of 
gaining legitimacy which may impact on their 
relations. The legitimacy of the political leaders 
comes from the people by the process of elections. 
On the other hand, bureaucrats gain their legiti- 
macy by the legal/constitutional process of the 
state structure, and they are selected or appointed, 
not elected on the basis of technical qualifications 
(Weber 1958). That means it comes either through 
the legal structure or from the people’s verdict in 
modern society. Secondly, another difference 
between them is in the question of succession. 
The politicians come to the ruling position 
because of the leader’s “gift of grace” or in an 
established order through the election or tradi- 
tional norms of inherited right, and they stay 
until a selective time. But the bureaucrats come 
to the ruling position by the selection or appearing 
in the competitive exam and in a manner of legal 
and constitutional process as agents, and they stay 
in administrative position until their retirement. 
The third difference is involved in the output of 
the government. The politicians are committed to 
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perform all functions within their tenure as they 
emphasize reelection goals and hold interests and 
values, whereas bureaucrats are committed to per- 
form selective functions by priority basis as they 
emphasize and are concerned with career goals, 
red tape, and patron-client interests and hold fact 
and knowledge (Aberbach et al. 1981). The fourth 
difference occurs in their leadership styles and 
traits, although there is no common argument as 
to what characteristics distinguish a political 
leader from a bureaucrat, what functions political 
leaders perform, and the effectiveness of their 
leadership styles. Nonetheless, if we consider 
Weberian classification of leadership traits, then 
politicians belong to the charismatic and tradi- 
tional dominations or leaderships, while bureau- 
crats belong to the only rational-legal authority. 
On the other hand, bureaucrats always emphasize 
rational decision-making and hierarchical order in 
rational-legal structure of domination, whereas 
politicians in contrast emphasize customs, rituals, 
and hereditary process, and it patronages patrimo- 
nial and patriarchal forms of administration. 
These separate traits of leadership style of politi- 
cians and bureaucrats underpin the relationships 
between them. 


Professionalism and Specialized Knowledge 

Professionalism and specialized knowledge are 
important underpinning variables of politics- 
bureaucracy relationship. Patterns of relationship 
in administration between politicians and bureau- 
crats always had been a term of query in the sense 
of professionalism and expertise of knowledge. 
Near about one century back, Weber mentioned 
the importance of professional politicians and 
professional bureaucrats. He had predicted that 
twentieth-century politics would be dominated 
by career politicians and bureaucrats but that 
bureaucrats, with superior knowledge and experi- 
ence, would tend to dominate the politicians 
(Weber 1958). The theoretical arguments reveal 
that public policy decision needs professional and 
expertise knowledge. Professional knowledge and 
public policy decision-making are the area of 
competition and combination between the politi- 
cians and bureaucrats. However, Weberian logic 
of political professionalization and differentiation 
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of professional practice reveals distinctive prac- 
tice between politicians and bureaucrats. 

Therefore, it reveals that the nature of profes- 
sionalism and its practice between politicians 
and bureaucrats are different. As Wilson (1989) 
viewed, politicians are motivated by a “reelection 
goal,” whereas bureaucrats are motivated by 
a “career concern.” Politicians are transitory, and 
bureaucrats are undying forces to serve the people 
of the state. Moreover, there is also a theoretical 
paradox in considering professionalism in bureau- 
cracy. One view treats professionalism of bureau- 
cracy as a threat to democracy and representative 
government and the other as a necessary condition 
for effective governance (Farazmand 1997). As a 
result, a sharp differentiation of professionalism 
between politics and bureaucracy always exists in 
the process where bureaucrats are more profes- 
sional than the politicians in considering their pol- 
icy expertise and knowledge — bureaucrats are 
more expert than politicians “who possess special 
knowledge and skills” (Demir and Nyhan 2008: 
83). This segregate nature of professionalism and 
specialized knowledge determines the model of 
relationship between politicians and bureaucrats. 
Nonetheless, it can be said that more professional 
involvement in politics and administration reduces 
politics-administration conflict. That means more 
experience in politics and administration, less the 
conflict between them. 


Institutional Structure 

What will be the apt relationship between the two 
actors is determined by the nature of institutional 
structure. Institutional structure is the most impor- 
tant variable among the organizational or systemic 
factors. What will be the roles and relations 
between or among the actors who are involved 
in the organization explicitly depend on three 
important principles: philosophical principle of 
institutional structure, nature of services, and 
autonomy practice. When an institution is built 
up following the  Huierarchal-Subordination 
Model or the principles of classical Weberian- 
Wilsonian philosophy of separate duties, then the- 
oretically, “politicians are the hierarchal leaders of 
the administration, as well as employers for the 
administrators” (Jacobsen 2001: 8) thus results 
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the dichotomous relationship between politicians 
and bureaucrats. On the other hand, when the 
institution is built up following the philosophy 
of overlapping roles, then the relations are likely 
to be mutual. Secondly, the relations between 
politicians and bureaucrats depend on the nature 
of services provided by the particular institution. 
This implied that when the institution will be built 
up for providing “prescriptive service,” then 
bureaucrats will dominate over the politicians. In 
contrast, in the case of “political machine” politi- 
cians will dominate over the bureaucracy. 
Bjorkman (1979) provides this kind of argument 
in the case of India. He finds that as Indian Civil 
Services and Indian local government is 
established for prescriptive service, thus it is dom- 
inated by the British-minded bureaucracy. Conse- 
quently, different types of roles and relationships 
may emerge in the interaction of local politicians 
and bureaucrats (Bjorkman 1979: 10—12). The 
third factor is autonomy practice and the degree 
of central control over the political institution. If 
the political institution can purely exercise auton- 
omy and free from central control, then relations 
between elected representatives and bureaucrats 
are likely to be less conflicting than the central 
control institution. Therefore, the relations 
between elected politicians and bureaucrats are 
influenced by institutional setting. 


The Contextual Factors 


Social Background and Role Orientation 
Several empirical studies show that politicians 
and bureaucrats belonged to two distinctive social 
classes, and these distinctive social characteristics 
are associated with distinctive role perceptions 
and values. They provided the argument that dis- 
tinctive social background and role perceptions of 
politicians and bureaucrats display different inter- 
action patterns both at the central and the local 
government. This different interaction patterns 
may influence the level of relationships. 


Policy Formulation and Implementation 
An important question that is always associated 
with the  politics-bureaucracy relation is 
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concerning policy making and implementation. 
That means who makes policies and who imple- 
ments are always a debatable issue in the literature 
of politics and administration. Although scholars 
have focused exclusively in response to the ques- 
tion providing their argument, different school 
of thoughts have been raised. Like the orthodox 
politics-administration dichotomy model, where 
politicians will approach the policy and bureau- 
crats will simply implement the policy, and their 
relationship will be superior-subordinate con- 
trolled by the politicians. On the other hand, 
another school of thought provides mutuality or 
partnership model and focuses on the interconnec- 
tedness between politicians and bureaucrats in the 
policy process, where the relationship will be mutu- 
ally exclusive between politicians and bureaucrats. 
Notwithstanding these arguments and debate over 
the century, the question remains continued and 
challenging to the contemporary scholars and prac- 
titioners (Demir and Nyhan 2008). 

Therefore, several empirical researches in the 
context of western and European context identi- 
fied bureaucrat’s leadership role in the policy- 
making and implementation process (Montjoy 
and Watson 1995; Jacobsen 2001). Aberbach 
et al. (1981: 24) observe that both the elected 
politicians and official bureaucrats are involved 
in the policy-making process and governance 
“although they differ typically in the scope of 
their concerns and the specialization of their 
knowledge,” and they identified four different 
images in their roles and relations. Some research 
suggested complementarity view with acknowl- 
edging the distinct perspectives of politicians and 
bureaucrats (Nalbandian 1994, 2006; Svara 2001, 
2006b), and some found that “political guidance 
had a low and nonsignificant impact on the plan- 
ning ability of the public administrators” in the 
context of local government (Demir and Nyhan 
2008: 92). Thus, the cross-national analysis shows 
that the characteristics and perspectives of politi- 
cians and bureaucrats vary on the basis of culture 
and context. 


Regime Types and Ideology 
Politics-bureaucracy relation depends on the type 
and nature of the regime in which the two actors 
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perform their functions. Thus, the regime type and 
ideology are the considerable variables in shaping 
politics-bureaucracy relationship in any adminis- 
trative system. More explicitly, theoretically 
bureaucrats are “value neutral,” and politicians 
are “value laden and ideological” in the Weberian 
administrative system where bureaucracy is 
“rational or “ideal type.” But in practice, both 
politicians and bureaucrats are ideological as 
they are involved in the politics of policy making 
and implementation. On the other hand, the nature 
of the regime whether the democratic or military is 
in state political power is a considerable factor. If 
the military bureaucracies are in state power, then 
bureaucrats dominate over the politicians. In con- 
trast, if the democratic regimes are in power, then 
bureaucracy allies with the politicians. This ten- 
dency of politics-bureaucracy relations negatively 
reflects when the local elected politicians and 
bureaucrats are both involved in the politics of 
policy-making process with holding different 
political ideology. In that case, different ideolo- 
gies between elected politicians and official 
bureaucrats generate conflicting interest in the 
interest articulation and aggregation, and, thus, 
consensus on policy process and governance is 
usually difficult. This “ideological differences fre- 
quently divide them into hostile camps” (Kothari 
and Roy 1969: 9), and if sometimes this indirect 
political involvement of bureaucracy and ideolog- 
ical ambiguity violates the “rules of the game,” 
then it is a threat to the whole system of gover- 
nance in general and particular to the political 
regime. 


Politicization of Bureaucracy 

The term politicization is not new as a method of 
political control over the bureaucracy. Many 
observers and thinkers of bureaucracy in devel- 
oped and developing countries have noticed 
behavioral aberration reflecting societal culture 
of the developing countries and studied and that 
argued maintaining firm political control over the 
bureaucracy is essential for nation building and 
achieving national developmental goals for devel- 
oping nations. Notwithstanding its increased 
political role, the western bureaucracy still 
remains structurally subordinate to politics, but 
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the political involvement of the bureaucracy in 
many third-world countries appears to be excep- 
tionally high along with politicization. At the 
same time, most of the discussion of public 
administration for the past several decades has 
been focused on political control over the bureau- 
cracy and administrative reform claiming that 
public bureaucracies are the major barriers to pol- 
icy change especially on the “New Public Man- 
agement” (NPM) that has emphasized the 
importance of effective management in control- 
ling public programs and services. In 
this connection, maybe an affordable and profit- 
able level of politicization can play a pivotal 
role in fostering the democratization process 
(Rouban 2007; Carino 2001). Therefore, politici- 
zation is a discernible fact in the discussion on 
politics-bureaucracy relations and their roles and 
responsibilities irrespective of developed and 
developing countries. However, the fact is that if 
politicization refers to such a situation where 
appointment, transfer, promotion, and other career 
decisions of bureaucrats are dependent on politi- 
cal biasness and the will of the political masters 
and bureaucrats are involved in politics for 
achieving such a particular aims and goals, then 
it creates an interaction problem between politi- 
cians and bureaucrats. Thus, the nature and grav- 
ity of politicization also determine the model of 
relationship between politicians and bureaucrats 
and process of governance and development. 


Self-Image and Mutual Interaction 

The relationship between politicians and bureau- 
crats or between a minister and a secretary pre- 
dominantly depends on mutual interaction and 
how they perceive each other that we may call 
the self-image between them. The culture of 
mutual interaction or trust builds up based on 
convention, and it takes long time. To promote 
institutional integrity, an environment of mutual 
trust and respect is necessary. Any relationship 
means trust, mutual respect, sharing of roles, 
and responsibilities with an approved manner. 
American spoils system, British Whitehall 
model, and German hybrid model of politics- 
bureaucracy relations are the best examples 
which are based on mutual trust. If the presidential 
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selections of bureaucracy are right, trust and con- 
fidence grow automatically. Drewry and Butcher 
(1991) have explained the importance of mutual 
trust between a minister and a civil servant pro- 
viding an example of a relationship between a 
husband and a wife in a Victorian household in 
the context of Whitehall model. A recent series of 
inquiries was conducted by the British House of 
Lords Constitution Committee (2010) and the 
House of Commons Public Administration Select 
Committee (2007) on the politics-bureaucracy 
relationships. They also emphasized the impor- 
tance of mutual interaction and trust in the chang- 
ing pattern of roles and relationships between 
minister and civil service. So, there is no doubt 
that mutual trust is an important underpinning 
variable of politics-bureaucracy relation. 


Conclusion 


It is true that the realm of the politicians and that of 
the bureaucrats differ in many respects. However, 
the nature of relationship between them depends 
on the abovementioned variables. Thus, we indi- 
cated earlier that the systemic/organizational and 
contextual factors influence to shape role percep- 
tions and relations between politicians and official 
bureaucrats because there is a substantial differ- 
ence between politicians and bureaucrats in 
considering the systemic and contextual factors. 
Nonetheless, the theoretical understanding reveals 
that all variables are not equally important to 
shape the roles and relations between politicians 
and bureaucrats. From the above discussion, we 
can summarize the findings showing the itemed 
related differentiations between politicians and 
bureaucrats as follows: the recruitment process, 
training, and motivation of politicians and bureau- 
crats are completely different, and it matters in 
their relations. Similarly, politico-administrative 
culture is also different. Politicians are more ideo- 
logical, and bureaucrats are more rule oriented, 
and their different cultures influence on the rela- 
tionship between them. Likely, legitimacy and 
style of leadership are different, and this differ- 
ence impacts on their relationships. On the other 
hand, bureaucrats are more professional, and they 
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hold specialized knowledge than politicians. It 
signifies the relationships between them. Institu- 
tional structure is a significant underpinning vari- 
able for determining the relations, as politics- 
bureaucracy relations depend on the nature of 
autonomy practice and institutional structure. 
Social background and role orientation are to 
some extent different between them. It influences 
the relations, and, furthermore, relationships 
depend on the mediating nature of role in policy 
formulation and implementation. Likewise, 
regime types and ideology are the important con- 
siderable variables of relationship. Politicization 
of bureaucracy is also an important underpinning 
variable of relationship between them which may 
sometimes display the negative relations between 
them. The relations between the elected politicians 
and bureaucrats mostly depend on self-image and 
mutual interaction between them. Therefore, it is 
necessary to explore the attitudinal and behavioral 
dimensions of their interaction to determine the 
prototype of relationships, and, thus, more empir- 
ical evidence is required to explore the ways in 
which these two set of actors view themselves, in 
their role perception, and interact with each other 
in the pursuance of governance. 
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Synonyms 


Conflict between bureaucrats and politicians; 


Politics-administration dichotomy; Politics- 
bureaucrats relationship: | Adversaries or 
Partnerships? 
Definition 


Bureaucracy and politicians is a concept that 
refers to the theoretical relationship between 
bureaucrats and politicians in the affairs of the 
state. While defining politicians and bureaucrats, 
Wilson (1887: 210) stated that “politics is state 
activity in this great and universal, while admin- 
istration, on the other hand, is the activity of the 
state in individual and small things.” According to 
Wilson, “politics is thus the special province of 
the statesman, administration of the technical offi- 
cials. Policy does nothing without the aid of 
administration, but administration is not therefore 
politics” (Wilson 1887: 209-210). Thus, this con- 
cept is used to provide a clarification about the 
role of bureaucrats and politicians in the adminis- 
tration of the state. 


Introduction 


Elected politicians and appointed bureaucrats are 
two important actors in the modern government. 
Considering the importance of their existence in 
the policy process, the issue has drawn consider- 
able attention of the academicians and practi- 
tioners. Politicians are seen as sovereign 
representatives of political values and interests 
while the bureaucrats are seen as the subordinate 
policy executors whose major concern is 
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efficiency. The most important aspect of this 
issue is the politics-administration dichotomy 
that requires attention as a clear separation 
between political and administrative responsibili- 
ties is sine-qua-non for the successful formulation 
and implementation of the policies. The tussle 
between the politicians and bureaucrats has been 
in discussion for centuries. Max Weber advocated 
in favor of a “Neutral Competent” bureaucracy 
and a clear distinction between politics and 
administration (Weber 1947). This idea was mod- 
ified by Woodrow Wilson in his classic essay 
“The Study of Administration” who advocated 
for adopting the separation principle in order to 
safeguard bureaucrats from partisan influence. 
This notion of their relationship was termed as 
“Complementarity” model of politics and admin- 
istration by Svara (1999). The advocates of this 
approach were mostly in favor of exerting abso- 
lute political control of the bureaucrats in a repre- 
sentative democracy. Here, politicians were 
conceived responsible for policy making while 
bureaucrat’s role were perceived as the executors 
of policies framed by the politicians (Farazmand 
1997). Thus, it is very difficult to make a clear 
demarcation among their power and authority due 
to the simplistic nature of the doctrine which is 
difficult to hold up in practice. It has come out 
from the findings of different studies (Svara 2001) 
that the relationship between these groups is very 
complex and differentiated. As a matter of fact, 
making a separation between politics and bureau- 
cracy is very difficult as these are two sides of a 
coin. Cooperation of both parties is required for 
their existence as power is very important for the 
politicians, and once they obtain power they 
require a legal entity to exercise that power. This 
write-up intends to explain the dynamics of 
politics-bureaucrats relationship, identifying chal- 
lenges they face and suggesting appropriate 
mechanisms of overcoming those problems. 


Dynamics 
The dynamics of politics-bureaucrats relation- 


ship can well be discussed through the agency 
theory. First, there is a strong hierarchy between 
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the elected politicians and nonelected bureau- 
crats. Most importantly, bureaucrats are com- 
pelled to serve the democratic principles as they 
are bound by legal contract where it is clearly 
mentioned that their main responsibility is to 
implement the law faithfully. Second, over the 
period of time, the interests of politicians and 
bureaucrats have been separated. From time to 
time, priorities of political coalitions get changed 
as compared to initially adopted policies. Like- 
wise, interests of the bureaucrats have been sep- 
arated due to the influence of institutionalization 
and external politics. Third, there is a tendency 
among the politicians that they opt to change 
policy implementation. On the other hand, 
bureaucrats often try to resist external demands 
as they have different interests (Wood and 
Waterman 1991). Now, an important question is 
that whether it is really possible for the politi- 
cians to control bureaucracy. According to 
agency theory, political control is possible on 
the ground that bureaucracies are created by the 
elected institutions who design the structure in 
such a way that it facilitates their control on 
it. Politicians always remain vigilant on the 
activities of the bureaucrats in order to make 
sure that information is not distorted. Moreover, 
activities of bureaucrats are subject to sanctions 
and rewards if they fail to attain the desired 
result. 

Another dynamics is the traditional view of 
neutrality in  politics-administration relations 
which has been challenged on many grounds. 
For instance, the scope of policy making has 
been extended beyond the political executives. 
The reality is that the bureaucrats are required to 
play an important role in the policy process in 
addition to their perceived role as the policy 
implementers. The dynamics of coalition politics 
have attributed to the decline of bureaucratic 
neutrality as the ministers in coalition mostly 
remain busy in playing the power game, allowing 
the bureaucrats to play an upper hand role in the 
policy process. 

Another major dynamics in the politics- 
administration relationship is the impact of polit- 
icization. This can be described from two broad 
perspectives. In the first category, politicization 
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has been considered as the participation of the 
bureaucracy in the policy decision-making 
process, while the second category deals with 
the impact of politicization of the appointments 
in the bureaucracy. The first category is derived 
from the earlier politics-administrative dichotomy 
which was one of the founding theories of public 
administration. According to this model, bureau- 
crat’s role was considered to be the implementa- 
tion of all policy decisions enacted by the politics 
as part of their role as a policy maker. Once this 
process has been politicized, civil servants get 
involved in the process of taking policy decisions, 
adopting them, and provide explanation that are 
usually the responsibility of the political leader- 
ship (Rouban 2007). The advantage of the dichot- 
omy model can be described from two 
perspectives. The first one is that the foundation 
of public administration has been strong due to the 
application of this mode. Secondly, partisan intru- 
sion within the bureaucracy has been obstructed 
(O’ Toole 1987). However, in the course of time, it 
has been found difficult in making a separation 
between the making and implementation of public 
policies which is the basis of dichotomy model. 
Thus, this model has been considered as myth 
than a reality. 

Another important dynamics of politicians and 
bureaucrats 1s that, in most cases, this relationship 
has been considered in the decision-making level 
by the majority of the scholars. Only a few 
scholars like Nicholson-Crotty (2009) and Peters 
and Pierre (2001) have stressed the importance of 
considering this issue from the perspective of 
politics-management realm, particularly in the 
developing countries. The essence of considering 
this relationship between public management lies 
in anumber of reasons. These are: (1) In a situation 
where the interests of politics and bureaucrats 
collide with each other, this relationship 
determines the success or failure of implementa- 
tion of institutional (administrative) reforms; 
(11) Institutional strengthening and achievement 
of successful development goals depend to 
a large extent on the pattern of their relationship; 
(ii) Improvement of public sector efficiency 
as well as the functioning of the modern demo- 
cratic state depends on this state of their 
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relationship; and (iv) Their support is necessary in 
order to build citizen’s trust in government and 
improve perception on the performance of entire 
government machinery (Vigoda-Gadot and 
Mizrahi 2008). 

Another dynamics of this relationship has been 
described by Carino (1991) through four models. 
The first one is “a regime-dominant model” that 
speaks in favor of high political control over the 
public service. The second mode “bureaucratic 
co-primacy” that refers to the fact that democracy 
is dominated by the bureaucrats as they have 
expertise, permanence, and institutionalization. 
The third model which is an authoritarian regime 
suggests that bureaucrats find very little room to 
maneuver. That is why, they remain subordinate. 
And “an authoritarian and bureaucratic 
co-primacy” is the fourth model that suggests 
that since bureaucrats assume less explicitly 
subordinate roles they remain very close to an 
authoritarian leadership. To be more specific, 
this model indicates a rule of the state by a 
combination of military and civilian bureaucracy. 
Analyzing these four models, Carino came up 
with some observation about the dynamics of 
politicians-bureaucrats relationship. These are: 
(1) Commitment to democracy plays an important 
role in determining the government’s mode of 
interaction and attitude towards bureaucracy; 
(11) Regime changes force the bureaucracy to fall 
into a vulnerable position; and (111) Level of insti- 
tutionalization helps bureaucrats to overcome 
from their vulnerable situation. 

Most importantly, institutional arrangement in 
the form of formal and informal rules governing 
the extent of democratic government practices 
affects the behavior of the public officials in 
most cases. Thus, public officials experience 
both the opportunities and constraints of varying 
political system when they carry out their 
responsibilities (Kwon and Tang 1998). In 
addition to this, institutional arrangement also 
affects the policy-making and administrative 
operation of democratic government (Ostrom 
1991). Thus, it can be said that institutions 
play an important role in shaping and defining 
the politicians and bureaucrats relationship. To 
be more specific, it is the nature of bureaucracy 
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and the extent of democratization that actually 
determine politics-administration relations which 
determines the extent of the success of any 
working organization. 


Challenges 


Politics-bureaucrats relation suffers from a number 
of challenges. The first is the impact of politiciza- 
tion on the bureaucracy. It refers to a situation 
where the political masters play the most influential 
role in the decisions relating to the appointment, 
transfer, promotion, and other career decisions of 
civil servants. The application of this principle has 
two dimensions in different country contexts. In the 
developed country context, the practice of 
appointing party loyal at the key strategic positions 
is quite usual as it allows the executive branch to 
exercise some means of control over policy deci- 
sions. On the other hand, in the developing country 
context, political control is used as a means of 
exploiting the bureaucrats in order to serve the 
interest of the politicians. 

Considering the importance of democracy 
and taking into consideration the vast array of 
policy issues that are placed before the govern- 
ment, the complexity of these issues, and the 
resources required to address these issues, 
elected politicians do not have any alternative 
than to delegate some of their responsibility to 
the bureaucracies. Thus, politicians lose control 
over those issues that are delegated to the 
bureaucracies. In this type of situation, bureau- 
crats find them over burden as well as 
empowered that could motivate them to serve 
their vested interest first instead of the interest of 
the politicians. The political nature of bureau- 
cracy gets highlighted due to the tension 
between the necessity of delegation and the 
potential problems associated with it. However, 
different political actors, including legislators 
and courts, presidents and governors, prime 
ministers and cabinet ministers, and interest 
groups try to manage this tension. Thus, the 
relationship between these two groups needs to 
be discussed from the lens of political analysis 
(Huber and Shipan 2011). 
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Conclusion 


The issue “politics-administration” relationship 
has gained importance in the literature of New 
Public Management (NPM) as well as this 
concept has stressed emphasis on the reshaping 
of the relations among politicians, administrators, 
markets, and citizens (Box 1999). However, one 
of the important factors that have mounted the 
tensions between politicians and civil servants is 
the increasing role of the administrators in the 
political process and increasing involvement of 
politicians in the policy implementation process 
(Svara 2001). In order to redress such tensions, 
emphasis has been given on the separation of 
political and administrative functions instead of 
integrating them by the economic ideology of 
the NPM. It was suggested with the expectation 
that a clear separation of power would lead them 
to understand that they have different functions 
to perform — that the goals should be set by 
the politicians while these goals should be 
implemented by the administrators according to 
the directions of the politics. 

Finally, it can be stated that the above 
mentioned challenges could be overcome through 
the application of complementary model which is 
based on the premise that elected officials, and 
administrators should work jointly in the common 
interest of the state that would ensure sound 
governance as well. In this model, emphasis has 
been given to the fact that although both groups 
Should have distinct roles, there should be 
interdependency among these groups that would 
bring compliance with independence. In addition, 
administrators should have respect for political 
control, and they should have a commitment to 
shape and implement policy in such a manner that 
serves the public interest. They should be able to 
express their differences to elected incumbents as 
well as they should be respectful of the law and 
provide support that ensures fair electoral 
competition. This means that the administrators 
should appreciate the politicians and the politi- 
cians should be supportive of professional 
standards. Most importantly, in order to overcome 
the dichotomy — whether public administrators are 
“instrumental or supportive” — they should follow 
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the standard dichotomy versus non-dichotomy 
options. They should consider them as the 
instruments and contributors to the political 
process which is instrumental and constitutive 
(Heady 1984). 


Cross-References 


Politics and Administration 
Public Administration Theory 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucratic innovation; Professions; Service 
provision 


Definition 


Profession: an occupation in which individual 
members abide by a set of best practices devel- 
oped by all members 


Introduction: The Professional 
Bureaucracy 


In 1968, Frederick Mosher observed that “For 
better or worse—or for better and worse—much 
of our government is now in the hands of pro- 
fessionals” (Mosher 1968, 132, cited in Teodoro 
2011, 11). While professional organizations are 
well known in legal, medical, and scientific fields, 
they also serve an important role in bureaucratic 
organization, policymaking, and service delivery. 
Professional organizations establish shared stan- 
dards and norms that members adhere to (Abbott 
1988). They help policy innovations diffuse 
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across agencies (Brehm and Gates 1997; Teodoro 
2011; Wilson 1989). They also help develop pub- 
lic legitimacy and encourage public demand for 
services (Brint 1994). Since most agency heads in 
American bureaucracy at both the local and fed- 
eral level are in fact career professionals (Green 
1989), understanding the role of professional 
organizations is crucial for explaining when and 
why service delivery is effective. 

Individual professionals are motivated not only 
by their superiors within an agency, but also by an 
outside reference group of fellow practitioners. 
This outside group includes other specialists who 
agree upon a group-defined set of best practices for 
conduct. Professions are open to only those who 
meet specified criteria for membership. Once stan- 
dards are defined, individuals may join or leave 
professions according to their alignment with 
those criteria. In practice, professional associations 
work together to define best practices for individual 
members ofthe profession, inform group members 
of those practices, and limit group membership to 
those who agree to abide by fixed rules. Thus, the 
act of joining a professional organization standard- 
izes bureaucratic behavior with respect to an out- 
side reference group. 

When agency heads join a profession, they are 
socialized to accept its norms, even when those 
norms conflict with an agency’s existing standard 
Operating procedure (Brehm and Gates 1997; 
Lipsky 1980; Mosher 1968). For some agencies, 
the difference between existing practices and pro- 
fessional guidelines might be small; for others, 
professionalism offers a dramatic challenge to 
the status quo. In both cases, the particular con- 
straints and incentives that shape the behavior of 
professional bureaucrats originate from both 
inside and outside of their agency. However, this 
shift in organizational authority imposes both 
costs and benefits on agencies. While a larger 
degree of professional autonomy can improve 
service delivery, there is no guarantee that indi- 
vidual bureaucrats will subscribe to professional 
norms or that those norms coincide with an 
agency’s existing objectives. If either of these 
disconnects occurs, increased professional auton- 
omy has the potential to exacerbate problems in 
service delivery. 
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Professions as Institutions 


Both bureaucratic agencies and professional orga- 
nizations are institutions: they constrain human 
behavior in predictable ways. Bureaucracies 
define tasks for agents to execute and punish 
those who fail to complete them. Similarly, pro- 
fessional organizations define how tasks ought to 
be executed and exclude those who defy those 
expectations. But when bureaucratic agents join 
professional organizations that extend beyond the 
agency, the selection of tasks and the ways that 
those tasks are executed depend more on profes- 
sional standards than on the agency’s unique 
experiences and written directives. 

James Wilson’s (1989) example of the rela- 
tively more professional Forest Service and 
the less professional Park Service illustrates the 
distinction. While members of the Forest Service 
often held advanced degrees, conducted 
research, and applied practices endorsed by the 
Society of American Foresters, agents of the Park 
Service were less educated, less focused on 
research, and less innovative (63—65). However, 
professionalism can also exert costs: as members 
of the Forest Service joined a diverse array of 
different professional associations, the agency 
was less able to articulate and execute a shared 
mission. This failure made it more difficult for 
the Forest Service to sustain organizational 
cohesion. 

The fact that most public agencies involve a 
blend of bureaucratic and professional modes of 
organization is uncontroversial (Clarke and 
Newman 1997). In most conceptions of bureau- 
cratic organization, street-level agents complete 
standardized tasks, while supervisors aim to 
ensure that those tasks are completed (Lipsky 
1980; Mintzberg 1983). Of course, administrators 
cannot perfectly monitor their agents, who enjoy 
varying degrees of autonomy and discretion. 
Professionalism, as a system of incentives outside 
of the worker-supervisor dyad, often aims to 
shape agent behavior by granting more autonomy 
to agents. When agents think of themselves 
as professionals, they ought to abide by profes- 
sional standards even in the absence of direct 
supervision. 
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Adherence to professional standards that orig- 
inate outside of an agency raises the prospect of 
conflict between individual agents exercising pro- 
fessional autonomy and their superiors’ exercise 
of hierarchical authority (Engle 1970). Profes- 
sional agents require autonomy in order to act in 
concert with the standards and guidelines devel- 
oped by other practitioners. Yet the standards 
agents wish to abide by might conflict with those 
that their supervisors prefer. At the same time, 
agents are not equally likely to internalize profes- 
sional norms. While some might exercise profes- 
sional autonomy in ways that improve service 
delivery, others might prefer to shirk from their 
responsibilities, ultimately decreasing an agency’s 
ability to deliver services effectively. However, it 
is important to note existing research that suggests 
many street-level bureaucrats are in fact “princi- 
pled agents” who prefer to complete the tasks 
assigned to them, even in the absence of direct 
supervision (Brehm and Gates 1997). Modest 
increases in professional autonomy are unlikely 
to undermine agency performance in most cases. 


Costs and Benefits of Professionalism 


Bureaucratic professionalism promises two cen- 
tral benefits at the agency level: facilitating the 
diffusion of procedural- and policy-related inno- 
vations and increasing alignment between super- 
visor and agent preferences. It accomplishes the 
first of these by socializing supervisors and exec- 
utives, encouraging them to adopt shared stan- 
dards for agency behavior and implement best 
practices. It accomplishes the latter by socializing 
street-level agents, so that they consider them- 
selves part of a larger community of practitioners. 
However, professionalism also has the potential 
to increase oversight costs and initiate conflict 
between agency directives and professional 
objectives. 

Professions help policy innovations diffuse 
among members by providing a centralized clear- 
ing house for best practices (Abbot 1988). Only 
members of a profession have direct access to 
the accumulated knowledge of all participating 
practitioners. This kind of access leads to 
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entrepreneurial policy leadership: adopting 
important and effective new policies by relying 
upon accumulated evidence from the professional 
reference group. But being a professional also 
entails greater autonomy and professional discre- 
tion at the agent level. This commitment may 
cause conflict with the hierarchical structure of 
bureaucratic organization and have unexpected 
negative impacts on service delivery. 

As an example of this tradeoff, consider 
recent efforts to increase the professionalism 
of police agencies. Thousands of state and 
local law enforcement agencies seek profes- 
sional accreditation from the Commission on 
Accreditation for Law Enforcement Agencies 
(CALEA), a group created with the input of 
several preexisting professional associations. 
The process of accreditation is meant to profes- 
sionalize agencies by providing a list of best 
practices that all agencies are required to abide 
by (Teodoro and Hughes 2012). These standards 
shape service delivery by encouraging agencies 
to engage in community-oriented policing and 
encourage diversity in hiring, among other 
widely endorsed professional norms. These 
standards originate from the professional orga- 
nization and might conflict with the priorities of 
administrators in individual departments. If such 
conflicts occur, the hierarchical organization of 
local police agencies faces an external threat: 
individual officers who align themselves with 
the professional organization might prefer to 
adopt those standards, rather than those that 
originate within the agency. 

At the same time, it is important to note that 
police officers enjoy broad discretion while on the 
job. Thus, the professionalizing influence of 
CALEA accreditation has the potential to improve 
service delivery when the costs of hierarchical 
supervision are highest. Research has found that 
professional accreditation does in fact lead offi- 
cers to assert a common “sense of mission” 
(Wilson 1989), but that it has no effect on officer’s 
willingness to report engaging in professional 
conduct (Hughes and Teodoro 2013). In other 
words, professionalism can build support for 
external standards without actually increasing 
agents’ willingness to act upon them. 
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As this example makes clear, the costs and 
benefits of bureaucratic professionalism depend 
upon several factors. First, the alignment between 
agency leadership and professional leadership 
determines the success of bureaucratic profession- 
alism. If agency heads desire outcomes that are 
completely at odds with professional norms, their 
subordinates may defect toward the professional 
authority. Second, bureaucratic agents may or 
may not “buy in” to professional norms. In cases 
where agents already enjoy a high level of auton- 
omy and discretion, professionalism offers the 
most benefits. By aligning agents’ preferences 
with those of an external reference group, bureau- 
cratic professionalism could lead agents to 
develop their own self-monitoring capacities and 
ultimately encourage especially effective service 
delivery. But if agents do not abide by profes- 
sional norms, the increased autonomy associated 
with professionalism could increase shirking. 


Conclusions 


The professionalization of bureaucratic agencies 
has the potential to improve service delivery, 
increase the adoption of effective policy innova- 
tions, build common knowledge, and resolve 
oversight problems when agents enjoy broad dis- 
cretion. But of course, the success of any profes- 
sionalization initiative also depends upon the 
degree to which street-level agents observe pro- 
fessional norms. If individual bureaucrats do not 
subscribe to the best practices established by a 
larger group of practitioners, the benefits of pro- 
fessionalism will not accrue to an agency. While 
the leaders of most American bureaucracies are 
already professionalized, the degree to which 
those leaders endorse and apply professional 
norms varies dramatically. The willingness of 
subordinates to accept those norms varies 
even more. 

Bureaucratic professionalism involves an 
implicit delegation of power: from local agency 
heads to the centralized authority of a professional 
organization. This exchange is often beneficial: 
adopting tried and true best practices should 
improve agency efficiency and service delivery. 
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But it might also be the case that widely accepted 
policies and norms are ill-suited to addressing 
local challenges. At the same time, variation in 
bureaucrats’ willingness to adopt professional 
policies means that professions will never be a 
one-size-fits-all approach to governance. Some 
agency heads resolve the delegation dilemma 
posed above by selectively applying norms. 
Indeed, understanding why some agency leaders 
seek to enforce professional standards — even 
when those norms are contrary to local interests — 
requires examining individual-level factors, 
including personal ambition (Teodoro 2011). 

American bureaucracies are already profes- 
sionalized. But the degree to which individual 
agencies actually act in professional ways varies, 
and the costs and benefits of professionalization 
are similarly diffuse. Individual agency heads 
must determine whether they prefer to act in line 
with their elected principals, or if they instead 
ought to follow professional principles (Teodoro 
2011, 9). As long as democratic governance 
requires both effective and responsive administra- 
tive agencies, agencies must act in line with both 
sources of bureaucratic constraint. 
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Synonyms 


Citizen satisfaction with public agencies; Trust in 
government organizations 


Definition 


Bureaucracy and public opinion refers to the indi- 
vidual or public views toward government 
agencies. 


Introduction 


The state of public opinion toward bureaucracy is 
interesting and important not just from an aca- 
demic perspective, but a pragmatic, policy per- 
spective as well. Popular support for governing 
institutions is considered an important component 
for healthy functioning of democratic institutions 
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(Putnam et al. 1993; Doyle 2011). In general, 
there is a sense that the American population 
has a negative attitude toward bureaucracy. For 
example, the term bureaucracy is commonly used 
in a pejorative sense, to signal organizational inef- 
ficiency and ineffectiveness. Yet, there is some 
evidence to suggest the American public is gen- 
erally satisfied with their personal experiences 
with government agencies. This essay analyzes 
public opinion toward bureaucracy from an aca- 
demic and public discourse perspective including 
trends in its usage as well as potential influencing 
factors. 


What Is Public Opinion? 

Despite use of the term “public opinion” in com- 
mon discourse, the concept is actually quite com- 
plex. While the contemporary term tends to 
denote polling results, its history goes back far 
before polling developed. The earliest usage of 
public opinion implied a much broader concept 
akin to “the will of the public.” Erikson and Tedin 
(2015) explain in the late eighteenth century the 
term was often used interchangeably with “com- 
mon will, public spirit, and public conscience.” 
Thus, the term was understood to mean the gen- 
eral feelings of the population toward public insti- 
tutions and public policy. The rise of modern 
public polling techniques altered the substantive 
meaning of public opinion. In the contemporary 
sense, the concept has come to refer to measurable 
sentiments that can be quantified and systemati- 
cally analyzed. This distinction illuminates an 
important qualification in public opinion: 
individual-level opinion (micro) and aggregate 
opinion (macro). In other words, when 
referencing public opinion, it may be used to 
indicate an individual’s opinion or a general pub- 
lic sentiment. 


What Is Bureaucracy? 

Likewise, the concept of bureaucracy is complex 
and has evolved over time, both from an academic 
perspective as well as its usage in common dis- 
course. Max Weber is well known for his contri- 
bution to the development and scholarly 
understanding of bureaucracy. For Weber, bureau- 
cracy was an ideal type organized comprised of 
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specific structural characteristics including hier- 
archy, merit selection, impersonality, and stan- 
dard operating procedures (Morrison 2006). 
Since its inception, the term has evolved to 
denote a variety of meanings. In common dis- 
course, for example, bureaucracy is used to 
describe public organizations, large public or 
private organizations, the people working for 
public organizations, and red tape or cumber- 
some procedural rules. 

These distinctions between various meanings 
of public opinion and bureaucracy become impor- 
tant when analyzing the state of public opinion 
toward bureaucracy. In addition to these defini- 
tional issues, public opinion toward bureaucracy 
is not steady but fluctuates. A myriad of factors 
influence public opinion toward bureaucracy. At 
the aggregate level, the historical context and the 
political environment can shape the public mood 
toward government and bureaucracy. At an indi- 
vidual level, a variety of demographic and ideo- 
logical factors may influence one’s stance toward 
bureaucracy. 


The Academic Context 


Bureaucratic Legitimacy 

The negative connotations of American bureau- 
cracy were, in some ways, written into the design 
of the system. The American bureaucracy has 
inherent tension with democratic theory. As a 
constitutional democracy, the United States con- 
stitution conspicuously fails to address bureau- 
cracy in any specific manner. As Stillman (1999) 
notes, while Article I goes into great detail regard- 
ing the power of Congress, the term administra- 
tion or any other terms commonly associated with 
public administration do not appear in the text of 
the document. Article II denotes the power of the 
executive as belonging to the president, yet all 
other details of this are left undefined in the 
constitution. 

This absence of public administration within 
the text of the constitution, coupled with a lack of 
democratic accountability, calls bureaucratic 
legitimacy into question. The bureaucracy is not 
created or protected by the constitution, and voters 
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lack the direct ability to remove its officials. The 
field of public administration has grappled with 
this issue since its inception. In particular, conver- 
sations around bureaucratic accountability and 
legitimacy remain prevalent in the academic liter- 
ature. Public administration scholars have sought 
to legitimize bureaucracy via a variety of theoret- 
ical premises (Selden 1997; Stillman 1999). 
For example, scholars of representative bureau- 
cracy argue that due to its demographic composi- 
tion being more reflective of the general 
population than other electoral institutions, the 
bureaucracy is accountable and responsive to the 
public. Despite these academic efforts, on a pop- 
ular level, these problems and negative sentiments 
remain. 


The Historical Context in America 

Some scholars argue that the negative perception 
and feelings toward bureaucracy are in part driven 
by the unique circumstances surrounding the 
American founding. Stillman (1999) suggests 
that the construction of the American bureaucratic 
apparatus is very different from that of most other 
developed democracies. Stillman elaborates, “The 
most striking feature of America’s public admin- 
istration thought at the founding of the United 
States was its absence” (19). Western European 
nations developed democracy alongside already 
well-developed state apparatuses. America, on the 
other hand, developed its democratic institutions 
first. Additionally, the philosophical premise of 
small government was a centerpiece of the Amer- 
ican philosophy that runs counter to a well- 
developed bureaucracy. 

The history of American bureaucracy is one in 
which the state apparatus was small and not well 
developed at the founding. It remained this way 
until the late nineteenth century. Rapid urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization fueled a growing state 
apparatus. Stillman (1999) likens this process to 
the “chinking in” or filling cracks when building a 
log cabin. He argues this process was not system- 
atic or well thought out. As Stillman notes, “In the 
process of this chinking, the development of the 
American administrative state would always seem 
half-formed and incomplete, at least by compari- 
son to the unified and well-developed European 
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administrative state” (58). This particular method 
and timing of state growth may account for some 
of the negativity surrounding bureaucracy. 


Hummel vs. Goodsell Debate 

The academic conversation surrounding bureau- 
cracy is best captured by the dialogue between 
Charles Goodsell and Ralph Hummel. Goodsell 
(1994) explains that the academic treatment of 
bureaucracy has been critical. A range of aca- 
demic fields have sustained criticism of bureau- 
cracy including public choice economics, 
sociology, and political science/public administra- 
tion. The main focal points of this criticism 
include allegations that the bureaucracy performs 
poorly, has too much power, and is oppressive 
toward citizens and employees. In his seminal 
piece, Hummel (1977) writes a forceful and scath- 
ing critique of bureaucracy reflecting these senti- 
ments. This widespread critique prompted 
Goodsell (1994) to write his influential piece 
defending bureaucracy. 

Hummel (1977) offers a harsh critique of 
bureaucracy, on nearly all dimensions. He argues 
that everyone has problems with bureaucracy 
including the citizens who attempt to receive ser- 
vices, management and frontline employees, as 
well as political officials that attempt to oversee 
these agencies. He contends bureaucracy under- 
mines traditional values of human life, that 
bureaucracy traps and transforms human beings, 
and that its inevitable state is riddled with conflict. 
He takes this even further arguing that bureaucrats 
are not ordinary people but are inhuman, incapa- 
ble of emotion, devoid of will, and obsessed with 
control and efficiency. 

The premise of Goodsell’s (1994) piece is to 
combat the negative image plaguing bureaucracy 
reflected in Hummel’s work. In contrast, Goodsell 
(1994) provides evidence of well-functioning 
bureaucratic organizations with which the Amer- 
ican people are generally satisfied. Goodsell 
(1994) argues that by and large, most of the people 
are satisfied with most government agencies most 
of the time. He contends that most government 
agencies work well most of the time. These two 
contrasting presentations of bureaucracy provide 
a lens through which we can analyze the 
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intricacies of public opinion and bureaucracy in 
America. 


Popular and Political Discourse 


Public opinion on bureaucracy is not only impor- 
tant from an academic standpoint, but as a com- 
mon piece of popular and political discourse. In 
many ways, the political discourse helps shape 
popular discourse on bureaucracy. Goodsell 
(1994) addresses a myriad of these issues in 
his work. 


Popular Discourse 
Goodsell (1994) provides a variety of survey 
results indicating negative attitudes Americans 
hold toward bureaucratic institutions. Question 
wording is always a concern when interpreting 
polls as the specific wording of polling questions 
can alter the response outcomes (Erikson and 
Tedin 2015). Question wording appears to influ- 
ence the public response to questions about 
bureaucracy. When asked general, abstract ques- 
tions about views toward bureaucracy and gov- 
ernment agencies/workers polls suggest that the 
majority of Americans feel that bureaucrats are 
lazy, and bureaucracies are bloated and wasteful. 
However, Goodsell (1994) counters this nega- 
tive evidence with a litany of more positive atti- 
tudes toward bureaucracy. Goodsell (1994) argues 
that when asked about specific experiences with 
government agencies and individuals’ satisfaction 
with services, the majority of individuals report 
high levels of satisfaction with their experiences 
and their ability to receive services in a timely 
manner. Goodsell (1994) expands “. . .it is impor- 
tant to note that most such polls aim at an abstract 
level of generalization. The questions are usually 
phrased very broadly, and they almost never ask 
citizens about their own experiences with 
government...when an individualized question 
is asked, a quite different picture emerges” (11). 
When analyzing multiple surveys, Goodsell 
(1994) concludes: 


In short these numerous individual citizen surveys, 
conducted at all levels of government in just about 
every functional area conceivable, and over several 
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decades back to even 1929, all yield the same 
essential result: Most citizens are satisfied with 
their personal experiences with bureaucracy most 
of the time. 


Additionally, Goodsell (1994) compares 
American attitudes toward bureaucracy to citizens 
of other developed democracies. The results sug- 
gest that generally Americans have more positive 
attitudes toward government agencies and their 
experiences than citizens of other countries. 

Goodsell (1994) identifies multiple factors that 
contribute to the negative attitude toward bureau- 
cracy in America. These include the historical 
context, as previously discussed, as well as polit- 
ical discourse and media coverage. According to 
Goodsell (1994), the media encourages negative 
sentiments toward bureaucracy by focusing 
almost exclusively on negative aspects of the 
bureaucracy. He argues that the media has no 
incentive to cover successful activity by the 
bureaucracy so the popular image of bureaucracy 
is one that is fraught with conflict, disaster, and 
scandal as this increases their viewership and rat- 
ings. Further, when covering negative incidence 
that does occur within bureaucracy, the media 
rarely includes details of the situation such as 
extenuating circumstances or the government 
side of the situation. 


Political Discourse 

In addition to the media’s contribution toward 
negative views of bureaucracy, Goodsell (1994) 
argues that politicians use these negative out- 
comes to their political advantage. In other 
words, politicians seeking office and reelection 
highlight the failure of government agencies to 
garner support from the electorate, presenting 
themselves as the person who can fix these prob- 
lems. In this way, politicians run for government 
office by running against government agencies. 

Goodsell (1994) elaborates: 


Countless politicians run for office. ..on platforms 
that blame society’s problems on ‘the bureaucrats’ 
and their burdensome rules, lack of entrepreneur- 
ship, wasteful extravagance, social experimenta- 
tion, intervention in business, and whatever else 
nettles. Candidates promise that when elected they 
will sternly deal with the bureaucratic enemy. 
When, after the election, neither the bureaucrats 
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not the problems disappear, voters conclude that the 
survival of the former has caused perpetuation of 
the latter. (12) 


This phenomenon may best be captured by the 
Reagan era, well known for the idea that govern- 
ment is the problem, not the solution. While Rea- 
gan personifies this sentiment, it is certainly not 
limited to Republican officials and candidates. 
The Clinton era, for example, was well known 
for its push toward privatization and deregulation, 
supported by the argument that private organiza- 
tions are more effective and efficient operations. 


Conclusion 


The concept of public opinion and bureaucracy is 
fascinating and complex. The state of public opin- 
ion toward bureaucracy is important for public 
administration theory as well as government func- 
tioning. As this essay expounds, the public holds 
conflicting views about bureaucracy. While, on 
the one hand, they are generally distrustful of 
government and have negative attitudes toward 
bureaucracies and bureaucrats in general, they 
typically are satisfied with the specific services 
they receive from government agencies. The 
media and political discourse shape public dis- 
course and sentiments on this issue. The work 
that Hummel and Goodsell devoted to this area 
of study is an important contribution to this 
phenomenon. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucratic ethics and public service; Civil ser- 
vants and public law; Democratic polity and civil 
servants; Efficiency and civil services; Permanent 
executive and public plan; Professionalism and 
public policy; Public servants and governmental 
schemes 


Definitions of Bureaucracy 


Bureaucracy comprises the permanent part of the 
executive organ of government. Its hallmark is 
political neutrality, permanency of tenure, and pro- 
fessional training. It runs the administration of the 
state according to the policies and laws decided by 
the political executive; however, it plays an integral 
role in framing the public policies and laws. It 
works under the leadership, direction, and control 
of the Political Executive. Bureaucrats put govern- 
ment policy into practice and exercise significant 
influence over policymaking. 

Harold Laski defined “Bureaucracy” as the 
word which is usually used for “a system of gov- 
ernment the control of which is so completely in the 
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hands of officials that their power jeopardizes the 
liberties of ordinary citizens” (Laski 1930). 

Gaetano Mosca concluded that in the modern 
State the ruling class is necessarily the bureau- 
cracy; he chose the word, “bureaucratic absolut- 
ism” (Mosca 1939). 

Willoughby saw the task of administrators as 
establishing an appropriate formal organization 
and insuring adequate constraints on the adminis- 
trator. For Willoughby, efficient bureaucracy was 
a solution to the manifold problems of democratic 
governance (Willoughby 1919). 

Max Weber considered bureaucracy from a 
technical point of view capable of attaining the 
highest degree of efficiency and is in this sense 
formally the most rational known means of carry- 
ing out imperative control over human beings 
(Weber 1946). 


Definitions of Public Policy 


Policy is a road map which guides the government 
for the achieving the required objectives. It may be 
defined as a public necessity assuming significance 
and as far as possible, properly considered for its 
accomplishment. Public policy can be described as 
the overall framework within which government 
actions are undertaken to achieve public goals. 

“Public policy is whatever government 
chooses to do or not to do” (Dye 1980). 

David Easton (1965) defined the concept of 
public policy as the authoritative allocation of 
values. Here, his emphasis is on the “distributive” 
role of the state or government. 

Lasswell (1971) on the other hand, defined 
Public policy as a “projected programme of 
goals, values and practices of the government.” 
The emphasis here is on the “goal” orientation of 
the state policy. 


Introduction 


The term Bureaucracy was originally considered 
as the perversion of democracy. It was more 
defined in negative connotations than positive 
one. However, it was Max Weber who attached 
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positive meaning to the bureaucracy. Scholars 
seem divided over the significance and utility of 
bureaucracy, as bureaucrats are considered power 
usurper, aristocratic, etc. The progressive outlook 
considers bureaucrats as change agent, develop- 
ment catalyst, etc. 

There was another divided opinion for politics 
and administration. Ever since the evolution of 
Public Administration as an academic discipline 
the politics and administration dichotomy was 
emphasized; however, Wilsonian dichotomy of 
politics and administration has been rejected long 
back (Wilson 1887); therefore it is an accepted 
argument that the test of bureaucracy is not just 
limited to policy implementation but also for policy 
framing and formulation. Bureaucrats provide the 
wider choices, inputs, and construct the policy 
framework within the ambit of constitutional and 
legal boundaries for implementing public policies. 
The decision of the political executive in regard to 
public policy is largely based on the inputs pro- 
vided by policy makers/civil servants. 

Policies are purposive courses of action formu- 
lated in response to a perceived problem. Public 
policies undergo a specific policy process, adopted, 
executed through laws, regulatory instruments, 
courses of government action, financing priorities, 
and implemented by a public authority. Individuals 
and groups try to influence public policy formula- 
tion through the mobilization of interest groups, 
advocacy, and corporate and political lobbying. 
Public policy provides leadership to governments 
over a range of activities and also creates account- 
ability channels between the government and citi- 
zens. The policy process consists of several key 
aspects such as defining the problem, the identified 
goals, and the instruments of policy which are 
engaged to address the problem and accomplishing 
the policy objectives. Henceforth it is rightly con- 
sidered that Public policy is the heart, soul, and life 
blood of the governments. 


Features of Bureaucracy 
Permanent Character 


Civil service is a career service. The civil servants 
hold permanent jobs in government. They mostly 
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join their services during their youths and con- 
tinue to work as government servants till the age 
of retirement. 


Hierarchical Organization 

Each official is placed at a particular level of 
hierarchy and he has access to the privileges and 
authority which are available to his colevel offi- 
cials. Each official is supervised by superior next 
in higher command and supervises the immediate 
below level officer in hierarchy. 


Political Neutrality 

The members of the Bureaucracy are not directly 
involved in politics. They are prohibited through 
civil services conduct for not joining political 
parties and participating in political activities. 
Whichever party may come to power, the civil 
servants remain politically neutral and carry out 
their assigned roles neutrally and faithfully. 


Professional and Trained 

The members of civil service are recruited through 
open competitive examinations. They have to 
possess some minimum educational qualifications 
for appearing in competitive examination. Before 
their appointments in to the service, they get spe- 
cialized training. They have the knowledge, train- 
ing, and domain expertise necessary for carrying 
out their administrative duties. 


Fixed Salaries 

The Bureaucrats receives a fixed remuneration. 
All the civil servants belonging to a particular 
class of administrative hierarchy are placed in 
one scale of pay. 


Bound by Rules and Regulations 

The Bureaucrats are required to work in accor- 
dance with the “rules proper channel,” and 
informed-making for conducting the administra- 
tive work. Each bureaucrat is required to work 
only within the sphere of policies and laws. 


Bound by a Code of Conduct 

The civil servants have to follow a professional 
code of conduct which is meant for ensuring eth- 
ical behavior. Their rights, duties, and privileges 
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are well defined. They can be penalized for 
incompetence or negligence or for a violation of 
their conduct rules. 


Features of Public Policy 


Decision-Making 

Decision-making is an integral part of policy mak- 
ing. Policy requires clear cut and straight forward 
decision-making along with bounded rationality 
approach while finalizing policy objectives. 


Reflects Key Guidelines 

Public policy, in general, provides broad direc- 
tives, rather than detailed information. Once the 
broad contours of policies have been decided up 
only then the framework is identified for translat- 
ing the policy propositions into tangible realities. 


Action Oriented 

Public policy making is intended to result in 
action to achieve the desired objective for 
accomplishing the mandate of public policy. 


Contemporary and Futuristic 

This is one of the most important features of 
policy making. Policy making not only attempts 
to address current issues and problems but also is 
directed towards the future challenges. Urgent 
issues and pressing problems require immediate 
handling and for that policy could be rolled out on 
exigency basis. While policy priorities, objec- 
tives, constraints, and instruments are decided 
upon, the ever-present elements of uncertainty 
and suspicions surrounds nearly all policy- 
making exercises. Actual policy making is pre- 
disposed to formulation of policies in vague and 
flexible terms, in order to adjust according to 
emerging scenario and future uncertainties. 


Formulated by Governmental Agencies 

Public policy, in for the most part, is primarily 
directed at governmental agencies and institu- 
tions. Public policy is also directed in partially 
towards private persons and nongovernmental 
agencies, but the final decision on policy choices, 
modality, objectives, instrument, and framework 
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is taken by the political executive supported by 
bureaucracy. 


Public Interest 

“Public interest” is a broad term which encom- 
passes various activities intended to achieve pub- 
lic welfare and good for all. Furthermore, the 
reflection of “public interest” influences the public 
policy-making process and therefore is considered 
as the most significant determinant of policy 
making. 


Optimum Utilization of Resources 

Public policy making intends at achieving the 
policy goal through harnessing the various avail- 
able resources like social, capital, human, physi- 
cal, and environmental. Inappropriate assessment 
of resources, resource constraint, and poor utili- 
zation of resources could impose serious limita- 
tions on policy framing. 


Involvement of Various Agencies 

Voters, workers, students, professional bodies, 
academicians, intellectuals, legislators, corpo- 
rates, bureaucrats, political parties, political exec- 
utives, judiciary, etc., are the various organs that 
participate in public policy formulation process 
through their inputs, aspirations, and demands 
and can influence the policy priorities and objec- 
tives to a great extent. 


Functions of Bureaucracy 


Bureaucracy or Civil Servants play a key role in 
running the public administration by performing 
the following functions. 


Implementation of Governmental Policies 
and Laws 

Bureaucracy plays an active role in implementing 
government policies and laws. Not even the best 
policies can yield positive outcomes if they are not 
properly implemented by bureaucracy. 


Policy-Formulation 
Bureaucrats provide the necessary information 
and data which is essential for formulating Public 
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Policy. It is the prime responsibility of political 
executive to frame the policy. However, without 
the integration of the bureaucracy in the policy- 
making process, policies cannot be formulated. 
Bureaucracy with its sere expertise, professional 
training, and command over the information 
becomes a big player in the policy-formulation 
process. Incorporating the practitioner’s inputs 
into the policies within the broader framework of 
laws and regulations provides bureaucracy a com- 
manding position in policy formulation. 


Managing Administration 

To manage and operate the administration the 
administration of various departments lies with 
the bureaucracy. While running the administration 
it is imperative for the bureaucracy to ensure that 
the administration is carried out in the accordance 
with policies, rules, laws, and regulations. The 
Political Executives, however, perform supervi- 
sory and regulatory functions. 


Legislative Work 

The bureaucrats are also involved in law-making 
in an indirect manner. Various bills which are 
submitted to legislature are drafted by civil 
servants. 


Revenue Collection and Financial 
Administration 

Bureaucracy plays an important role in financial 
administration. They play an active role in financial 
planning, budget making, tax administration, 
etc. They collect taxes, detect evasions of taxes, 
and settle disputes. In all they manage the financial 
affairs of their country which is one of the essential 
components for administrative functioning. 


Data Repository 

Bureaucrats keep all the government data and 
records in a systematic manner. Not only they 
collect data but also classify and analyze data of 
government activities. This data resource helps 
the civil servants for making public policies and 
plans. In the abundant information, it is even more 
essential to keep all the authentic data in the public 
domain as well for making transparency in the 
administration and ensuring accountability. 


Bureaucracy and Public Policy 


Functions of Public Policy 


To Organize Society 

Through state policies societal problems like 
inequality, poverty, malnutrition, injustice, etc., 
are dealt with, which results in maintaining 
peace and prosperity in society. 


To Control Conflict 

Policy is used to regulate conflict in the society by 
formulating laws pertaining to law and order man- 
agement for guiding the behavior of members of 
society. 


To Collect Revenue 
Policies provide the provisions in regard to col- 
lection of taxes for generation of revenue. 


To Distribute and Redistribute Resources 
Identification, assessment, distribution and redis- 
tribution of resources in a fair and transparent 
manner are one of the most significant objectives 
of public policy. 


Conclusion 


Bureaucrats are involved in ensuring government 
to citizen and citizen to government connectivity, 
and this channel of communication and interac- 
tion attains special significance especially in the 
context of developing countries. The task of 
bureaucrats is not just limited to policy formula- 
tion and implementation but also in policy 
engagement. Engaging the people by adopting 
participatory approach in policy formulation and 
policy implementation is one of the fundamental 
aspects of modern day bureaucracy. Bureaucracy 
acts as a bridge between government and 
the people for achieving the desired objectives of 
the public policies. Bureaucracy identifies the 
problems and needs of the people and makes 
policies that satisfy their demands. 

Policy making is a challenging task especially in 
the context of developing countries. The constraints 
lie on various fronts such as financial, legal, social, 
technological, environmental, political, and behav- 
ioral. The pressure groups, lobby groups, think 
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tanks, rating agencies, global treaties are some of 
the most dominant factors which influence the pol- 
icy making. Internal factors like demands from 
various groups and associations like farmers, 
youth, employees, traders, artisans, etc., is also a 
prime concern while making the policies. 

Therefore it is obvious that policy making is a 
complex activity through which ethos of social 
justice, equity, and development of all are to be 
achieved. The bureaucrats remain under constant 
vigil to roll out public policies for serving the 
larger interest of all. Civil servants with their 
understanding of nuances of socioeconomic- 
political and administrative systems are supposed 
to cater the requirement of policy making in holis- 
tic perspective. Policy should stand the test of 
legal-judicial, regional, national, and ethical scru- 
tiny in order to achieve the broader acceptability 
of the policy. It is pertinent to ensure that public 
policy should be drawn on the basis of participa- 
tory, democratic, and people-oriented approach. 

It has also been observed that civil servants are 
highly class conscious. They conscientiously 
work to protect and further the interests of their 
class of civil servants. They are called the white- 
collar class because of their faith in their superior 
statuses as government officials. These tendencies 
need to be arrested for making the bureaucracy 
truly representative of public interest and commit- 
ted to the task of advancing the ideology and 
pursuits of public welfare. Civil servants have 
the moral and professional responsibility to carry 
out their duties in the public interest. The pressure 
and lobby groups attempt to exert enormous influ- 
ence in policy making for catering their own paro- 
chial interest; however, bureaucrats are required 
to act as the champion of the cause of social justice 
and public welfare. Civil servants being the agent 
of socioeconomic change hold the key to roll out 
public policies for achieving development of all, 
particularly of the impoverished, poor, voiceless, 
and vulnerable, sections of the society. 
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Synonyms 
Co-production; Direct service delivery; Out- 


sourcing; Public-private partnership; Service deli- 
vering; Service provision 


Definition 


Bureaucracy: A body of nonelective government 
officials or an administrative policy-making group 
Service delivery: Passing a service to a client. 


Bureaucracy and Service Delivery 


Introduction 


Bureaucracy has been involved in the service 
delivery in one way or another throughout the 
formation of bureaucracy’s history. Bureaucracy 
can be defined as a body of nonelective govern- 
ment officials or an administrative policy-making 
group. Bureaucracy has several roles in forming 
the environment of the citizens: they must make 
decisions about influential impacts to local life 
and community and they have the obligation to 
provide public services. According to Alford and 
O’Flynn (2012), the term service delivery 1s typ- 
ically used to refer to the provision of outputs 
(such as welfare benefits, school classes, roads) 
rather than outcomes (such as mitigation of pov- 
erty, improved literacy, road safety). In addition, it 
mostly implies to the service provision to the 
clients of the government entities and not to the 
entities themselves. According to Torres and Pina 
(2002), the public services can be delivered 
(in addition to inhouse provision) by government 
corporations, franchising, in association with pub- 
lic and private entities, in association with other 
municipalities, or by nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, including voluntary organizations. To 
choose the most suitable for a specific service 1s 
a difficult task. 

This entry aims to classify the possibilities of 
public service delivery from the bureaucracy’s 
point of view, following the natural evolution of 
the service delivery. In addition, the advantages 
and disadvantages of each service delivery 
method are briefly discussed. The possibilities 
are introduced through the framework of three 
main paradigms in the Anglo-American public 
administration literature: “Old” Public Adminis- 
tration, New Public Management, and New Public 
Governance. 


Direct Service Delivery and “Old” Public 
Administration 


The bureaucracy as a major producer of services 1s 
a rather recent concept (Alford and O’Flynn 
2012), emerging since the late nineteenth century. 
Before that, the rulers at the time used extensively 
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the services of private actors and community- 
based provision. One must note that many ser- 
vices (such as social services, state welfare) were 
nonexistent, and the typical governmental func- 
tions were limited to defense, foreign affairs, 
postal services, and the making of laws to regulate 
private actors (Alford and O’Flynn 2012). Since 
the industrial revolution and emerging middle- 
class, the social problems intensified, leading to 
proposing that social services such as education, 
health care, housing, and income security would 
become publicly provided. After the Second 
World War, due to the big economic growth in 
the 1950—1970s, the governments were able to 
raise revenues without increasing the tax rates 
unduly, which in turn heightened the expectations 
to the public service provision. 

The main paradigm, which characterizes that 
era, is now named “Old” Public Administration 
(OPA) by the researchers in the public adminis- 
tration. OPA has the following characteristics 
(Denhardt and Denhardt 2000): politically neu- 
tral, focusing on direct delivery of services. 
According to this approach, the best organiza- 
tional structure would be a centralized bureau- 
cracy, with top-down control mechanisms, 
limiting discretion as much as possible. Bureau- 
cracies seek to be closed systems to the extent 
possible, thus limiting citizen involvement. Effi- 
ciency and rationality are the most important 
values in public organizations. Bureaucracy does 
not play a central role in policy making and gov- 
ernance; rather, they are charged with the efficient 
implementation of public objectives. In case of 
OPA, the results of public agency are fixed by 
laws and accounting techniques (information 
about costs). In that period, most of the services 
were delivered directly by the bureaucracy. 


Outsourcing and New Public 
Management 


After the boom comes the bust, in the 1970s, 
opposing trend arises, in which the “big govern- 
ment” was considered to be too strong and regu- 
lating excessively. The economic crisis tightened 
the fiscal situation of governments and the 
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increasing pressure to governments’ entities 
(public agencies, municipalities, regions) 
imposed by growing scale of social and economic 
processes and the growing power in terms of tasks 
and competencies were forcing the entities to 
elaborate the ways of delivering public services. 
One frequently used option was to privatize some 
government functions, which was implemented 
first by the Thatcher administration in the United 
Kingdom. This was mainly justified by the will to 
withdraw the governments’ share in the market 
production, which in turn would lower public 
debts and limit money supply. Another cause 
was to reduce the influence of labor unions in 
the government decision-making and to intensify 
the private markets and gain political support. 

In the public administration literature, more 
focus went from then on to business-like manage- 
ment approaches, labelled under New Public 
Management and popularized by Hood (1991), 
Osborne (1993), etc. The NPM approach took 
off in the 1980s and has influence on public 
reforms to date. The NPM opposed the traditional 
OPA approach, as Hood (1991) points out its main 
doctrines: hands-on professional management, 
explicit standards and measures of performance, 
greater emphasis on output controls, shift to dis- 
aggregation of units in the public sector, shift to 
greater competition in public sector, stress on 
private-sector styles of management practice and 
on greater discipline and parsimony in resource 
use (efficiency improvement). So, in that era, in 
addition to privatization of services, also 
outsourcing and contracting-out took place. 

There are many ways to deliver public ser- 
vices: by government corporations, franchising, 
in association with public and private entities, in 
association with other municipalities, and by non- 
governmental organizations including voluntary 
organizations. Delivery via each and every one 
of them has its strengths and weaknesses. 

Government corporation (or government- 
owned corporation) — a corporation set up by a 
national or subnational government to carry out 
business transactions for its behalf — is one way to 
deliver public services. The delivery through gov- 
ernment corporations differs from direct delivery 
as government corporations have greater 
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commercial freedom and are usually operating 
according to commercial criteria. Furthermore, 
the production and delivery decisions are not gen- 
erally taken by government even though the goals 
for government corporations may be set by gov- 
ernment. Through the government-owned corpo- 
rations, government can directly fund unprofitable 
business, e.g., railway services to remote areas. 
Government-owned corporations are common in 
case of natural monopolies and infrastructure 
(e.g., railways, telecommunications), strategic 
goods and services (e.g., postal services, 
weapons), natural resources and energy, politi- 
cally sensitive businesses, broadcasting, banking, 
demerit goods (e.g., alcoholic beverages), and 
merit goods (e.g., healthcare) but also in local 
level water distribution and central heating. 
Government-owned enterprises cannot be 
declared bankrupt as government is responsible 
for its liabilities. 

Franchise agreement 1s an arrangement in 
which bureaucracy grants a private organization 
(or organizations) authority to provide a particular 
public service within a certain geographic area, 
e.g., bureaucracy, instead of providing trash col- 
lection, may grant a franchise to a private collector 
who is then authorized exclusively to sell the 
service to residents in that jurisdiction. The pri- 
mary benefit to franchising is that it allows a 
government to completely turn a service over to 
a private firm, while still allowing government 
officials to set service standards, levels, and rate 
structures. The citizen pays the provider directly 
for a service received instead of paying for the 
service out of general tax. The local government 
may regulate the service level, quality, or price 
charged. Franchising is used most frequently for 
residential and commercial solid waste collec- 
tion, public utility functions, airport operations, 
vehicle towing and storage, and ambulance ser- 
vice and emergency medical service. The first 
concern about franchising is the issue of equity, 
i.e., all citizens, regardless of income, receive 
essential public services. This is an issue every 
bureaucracy has to look into, i.e., how much 
franchising will affect equity and what can be 
done about it (e.g., providing vouchers for low- 
income citizens). Secondly, franchising may 
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arise legal concerns as only private organization 
(s) receiving a franchise agreement are allowed 
to participate in the public service delivery and 
others are excluded. Finally, franchising tends to 
work best when citizens are knowledgeable 
about what various providers have to offer 
(assuming more than one firm receives a fran- 
chise) and can freely and easily change pro- 
viders. However, there is a concern that citizens 
may have to pay more if there is a lack of com- 
petition among providers. 

Public-private partnership (PPP) can be 
defined as typically a long-term agreement 
between a private party and a government entity 
for providing public service in which the private 
party bears significant risk and management 
responsibility, and remuneration is linked to per- 
formance. Public-private partnerships may con- 
tain varying degrees of risk, i.e., leaving the 
public entity exposed to fiscal and/or political 
fallout if proper due diligence does not occur, if 
the private partner fails to perform, or if expected 
project outcomes do not happen. 

Intergovernmental contracting 1s an agreement 
made between two or more (subnational) govern- 
ments to cooperate in public service provision. 
Intergovernmental contracting can improve ser- 
vices, save money through economies of scale, 
and lead to a culture of intercommunity coopera- 
tion in many areas. However, from the negative 
point of view, intergovernmental contracts can, by 
consolidating resources, reduce local control. This 
loss of some local control can produce a voter 
backlash, especially if not accompanied by com- 
mensurate local tax reduction. 

Nongovernmental organizations including 
voluntary organizations. The use of non- 
governmental organizations is a common practice 
in certain service areas such as fire, recreation, and 
human services. Outsourcing services to those 
organizations is beneficial in many ways. Firstly, 
in case of low-level competition in service market, 
nonprofit organizations including voluntary 
organizations are highly seen as an alternative. 
Secondly, bureaucracy, faced with declining 
resources and, in most cases, increasing demands 
for services are using voluntary organizations as 
one potential alternative for coping with such a 
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complex environment. Furthermore, as those 
organizations have often been a familiar part of 
subnational government operations, it is easier to 
include those organizations. And finally, often 
voluntary organizations are not given direct com- 
pensation, although they may receive reimburse- 
ment for “out of pocket” expenses. 

The movement towards outsourcing public ser- 
vices was based on public choice assumptions 
(increased choice, efficiency concerns, objective 
for better alignment of managerial objectives with 
citizen concerns, and promotion of local eco- 
nomic development) (Savas 1987; Osborne 
1993). Outsourcing as one form of delivering 
public services is well discussed among scholars. 
Interesting in here is that the scholars are divided 
into two: one part is praising this form of public 
service delivery and the other one is completely 
against it. Proponents argue that such market- 
oriented strategies are important for improving 
the efficiency and effectiveness of public services, 
therefore reducing the costs and relieving the local 
governments’ fiscal stress. At the same time 
opponents are saying that outsourcing leads to 
inequities in public services and carries substan- 
tial risks of waste or fraud; it often hollows 
out the expertise and problem-solving capacity 
from the public sector. It may also lead to inflex- 
ibility and create coordination difficulties 
concurrently making the government less 
accountable to its citizenry. There are also 
made several case studies to approve the views 
of one or another side. 


Co-production and New Public 
Governance 


After and alongside the heavy privatization and 
outsourcing wave of government functions, the 
unfulfilled promises of efficiency gains and 
increases in service quality resulted in varied 
options to alternate the service delivery. Although 
one of the NPM initial ideas has been the decen- 
tralization and horizontal specialization in public 
agencies, it has been evident that there is an 
increasing need for coordination and coherence 
in public policy, which has resulted in the 
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re-centralization and restoration of the hierarchy 
(Christensen 2012). This process has been defined 
as post-NPM reform and has been the reaction to 
the “pillarization” of the public sector (Pollitt 
2003) — the structural devolution encouraged by 
NPM ideas had ignored the need for horizontal 
planning and coordination (Fimreite and Lægreid 
2009). 

Following NPM, the post-NPM has key con- 
cepts of coordination, centralization, governance, 
networks, and partnerships (Christensen 2012). 
Christensen (2012) also argues that both 
approaches have overlapping and are not exclu- 
sive when discussing reform tools. This includes 
initiatives involving co-production by citizens, 
volunteers, or clients, along with nonprofit orga- 
nizations. In the light of concerns about citizen 
engagement and the role of government, since 
2000 the arrangements of service delivery have 
become more diverse and comprehensive (as well 
as more complicated) as more attention has been 
given to social choice concerns on the interaction 
between citizens and government (Denhardt and 
Denhardt 2000). Bouckaert (2009) describes 
the zig-zag action-reaction character of public 
reforms, meaning that the reforms follow a 
sequence of finding a solution to a problem cre- 
ated by the last reform. This sequence is never- 
ending. The last decade, however, has not seen a 
dominant model of public management (Pollitt 
and Bouckaert 2011), which is also true for the 
service delivery methods. 

The concept of co-production emerged as it 
was recognized that services rely as much upon 
the unacknowledged knowledge, assets, and 
efforts of service users as the expertise of the 
professional providers, i.e., far from being passive 
consumers or needy drains of public finances, 
people in community is understood as important 
agent with the capacity to design and deliver 
services with improved outcomes. Co-production 
as not only a method but also a mind-set of service 
delivery is very different from other service deliv- 
ery models discussed above. It fundamentally 
alters the relationship between service providers 
and users as well as emphasizes community as 
active agents, not passive beneficiaries as it has 
been so far. However, the radically different 
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nature of this service delivery method is also a 
reason of many significant challenges that the 
ones wishing to use this method are facing. The 
biggest challenge in establishing co-production 1s 
existing structures and frameworks of service 
delivery. Firstly, the size — the co-production 
suits better to smaller organizations (traditionally 
those in the third sector) that are more used to 
working in less structured and hierarchical ways. 
Secondly, development of professional skills 
required for co-production (e.g., seeing customers 
through wider perspective). Thirdly, community 
has to start seeing itself as the ones that can make a 
difference — 1.e., “clients” are not anymore passive 
receivers of a service. The criticism about the 
co-production has mainly been about blurring 
the lines of responsibly for the quality of services, 
and the services will look different in different 
areas as the resources and needs identified by 
communities in different areas are different. 


So, Which Delivery Method to Which 
Service? 


As discussed in the previous sections, there are 
many ways for public service delivery. For each 
service delivery option, there is a theory that 
would justify the use of exactly this delivery 
option. However, there are two indicators — the 
presence of competition and service characteris- 
tics — that help bureaucrats determine whether or 
not to outsource a particular service and what kind 
of delivery method to use. The thumb rule is that 
only those public services will be outsourced 
which will have some competition. The presence 
of competition is important to guarantee the best 
ratio between the quality and price for the citizens. 
In case of services with no competition or in case 
the service is provided in low-competition area, the 
services are provided by (subnational) government 
itself. The service characteristics — properties of 
scale economies, asset specificity, and measur- 
ability — are important in determining which service 
delivery method to use, i.e., should the service be 
delivered in-house or contracted out and in case of 
contracting out — what kind of contracting to use. 
Services with obvious properties of scale 
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economies (e.g., urban transportation, garbage col- 
lection, and water sanitation) often are mentioned as 
strong candidates for intergovernmental contracting 
because of the expected cost savings from large- 
scale projects (LeRoux and Carr 2007). Asset spec- 
ificity of a service means whether specialized 
investments are required to produce or deliver the 
service. When asset specificity is relatively low, the 
service is relatively standard and may be purchased 
from a variety of suppliers, i.e., transactions are 
standardized (as opposed to customized) and the 
private market could be an efficient means of pro- 
duction. Service measurability means, how easily 
service outputs can be measured (or observed). 
Governments are usually providing easily measur- 
able services via external providers. 


Conclusion 


The increasing pressure to bureaucracy imposed 
by growing scale of social and economic pro- 
cesses and the growing power in terms of tasks 
and competencies are forcing bureaucracy to 
think more and more about the ways of delivering 
public services. Delivery options like privatizing, 
outsourcing, collaboration, partnerships, and 
co-production have all been in one or other way 
the so-called “flavor of the month” pushed onto 
bureaucracy either by instruction, exhortation, 
legislation, or financial necessity. This brief over- 
view was discussing the options for public service 
delivery following the history of public manage- 
ment theories. 
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Definition 


Bureaucracy responsiveness, or public respon- 
siveness, refers to the extent that administrators 
can track public interests in a timely and accurate 
manner, providing the appropriate services 
accordingly. 


Introduction 


Most theorists agree that bureaucracy responsive- 
ness is a multi-facet concept because bureaucrats 
have to attend to multiple legal concerns in the 
pursuit of public interest. In other words, profes- 
sional administrators need to maintain a balance 
among competing demands. Bryer (2007) identi- 
fied six variants of bureaucracy responsiveness in 
contemporary democracy: dictated responsive- 
ness to elected officials, constrained responsive- 
ness to bureaucratic rules and norms, purposive 
responsiveness to professional goals, entrepre- 
neurial responsiveness to customers of govern- 
ment, deliberative responsiveness to the public 
as partners or collaborators with administrators, 
and negotiated responsiveness to balancing poten- 
tially competing demands. Through a values per- 
spective, Nalbandian (1991) argued that public 
professionals in local government should act 
based on the values of efficiency, representation, 
social equity, and individual rights. Similarly, 
Denhardt and Denhardt (2007) noted that public 
administrators should be held accountable to a 
constellation of competing values and norms, 
including the public interest, statutory and consti- 
tutional law, other agencies, other levels of gov- 
ernment, the media, professional standards, 
community values and standards, situational fac- 
tors, and demographic norms and citizens. 

Bureaucracy responsiveness is important 
because of the changing role of bureaucracy 
which calls for a more direct connection between 
professional administrators and citizens. It is also 
crucial for enhancing citizens’ political efficacy 
and fostering an active citizenry. 

The ultimate purpose of bureaucracy respon- 
siveness is to ensure that bureaucratic actions 
reflect the public desires, ultimately, reconciling 
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the possible conflict between bureaucratic values 
and democratic ideals. 


Three Major Approaches to Achieve 
Bureaucracy Responsiveness 


The ways to achieve bureaucracy responsiveness 
have been discussed from different perspectives. 
These approaches differ with each other in terms 
of how public interest should be defined and 
sought and the role of bureaucrats in pursuing 
public responsiveness. The current literature pro- 
vides three major approaches to achieve bureau- 
cracy responsiveness, namely, the “citizen-get- 
what-they-want” approach, the “dare-to-say-no” 
approach, and the “‘let’s-work-together” approach. 
The previous two — the “citizen-get-what-they- 
want” approach and the “dare-to-say-no” 
approach — can be viewed as opposing poles 
along a continuum. Both of them believe that 
there should be a dominant preference guiding 
the bureaucratic action. The third perspective, or 
the “let’s-work-together” approach, suggests that 
there should be no predetermined preferences. 
Bureaucrats need to bring affected stakeholders 
together and hold discussions and deliberations to 
discover the best solutions. 


“Citizen-Get-What-They-Want” 

The first approach is citizen-centered, which 
argues that public administrators should faithfully 
carry out citizen demands. Schumaker (1975, 
p. 494) argues that responsiveness is “the relation- 
ship between the manifest or explicitly articulated 
demands of a protest group and the corresponding 
actions of the political system which is the target 
of the protest-group demands.” Rourke (1969, 
p. 3) notes that a responsive system is the one 
that “promotes a correspondence between the 
decisions of bureaucrats and the preferences of 
the community or the office-holders who presume 
to speak for the public.” Similarly, Fried (1976, 
p. 15) suggests that bureaucracy responsiveness 
refers to “the congruence between the goals the 
organization or administrative system pursues and 
the goals desired by the people to whom the 
organization is responsible and under whose 
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authority it operates.” According to this “citizen- 
get-what-they-want” perspective, only the out- 
come that citizen demands cause, at least in part, 
changes in policy outputs could be considered as 
responsive. 

In practice, this approach emphasizes the con- 
formity of bureaucrats with citizens and their legal 
representatives. A typical example would be the 
conventional council-manager form of local gov- 
ernment. As an application of the political- 
administration dichotomy in local government, 
this form of government separates the city man- 
ager from politics and policy-making. The city 
manager is expected to neutrally carry out the 
policies made by the governing body. City man- 
agers are purposefully isolated from directly 
interacting with citizens, and it is the elected offi- 
cials’ responsibility to sense the demand of the 
public. The way to achieve bureaucracy respon- 
siveness is to ensure city managers respond to 
their political superiors. 


“Dare-to-Say-No” 

The second approach believes that the best way to 
achieve bureaucracy responsiveness is to deploy 
the professional expertise and specialized knowl- 
edge. The underlying assumption is that citizens 
are unrealistic, impractical, individual-centered, 
and short-termed (Bozeman 2007). Citizen opin- 
ions may just reflect their opinions. A simple con- 
gruence between bureaucratic actions and the 
stated public demands, as suggested by the 
“citizen-get-what-they-want” approach, should 
not be the ideal way to achieve bureaucracy 
responsiveness. 

Rather, this approach emphasizes that the 
achievement of bureaucracy responsiveness relies 
on professional administrators’ use of the scien- 
tific methods to seek out the long-term and holistic 
interest. As Landy (1993, p. 25) suggested, 
administrators “have the prime responsibility for 
teasing out the essential social and ethical issues at 
stake from the welter of scientific data and legal 
formalisms in which those issues are enveloped.” 

Administrators are encouraged to reach out to 
citizens, learn from citizens, and listen to their 
concerns. But administrators also reserve the flex- 
ibility to mold citizen preferences if necessary. For 
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certain policy issues, administrators also assume a 
responsibility to educate citizens and help them 
understand the complexity of public policies. Box 
(1992, p. 327) noted that bureaucratic actions to 
achieve bureaucracy responsiveness should 
include “advocacy of a new policy direction in 
dealing with the council; taking a strong and 
inflexible stand on an issue, contrary to the 
expressed wishes of the council; using the norma- 
tive view to shape daily decision; using the nor- 
mative view to shape research documents and 
projects which will result in policy or procedure 
recommendations to the council; and working 
with community groups to assist them in organiz- 
ing and articulating their views.” In sum, this 
approach believes that it would be acceptable if 
the policy outcome may not exactly mirror what 
citizens want. For administrators, they do not have 
to change “no” to “yes” if there was a good reason 
to say “no.” 


“Let’s-Work-Together” 

The third approach seeks to integrate the previous 
two approaches and acknowledges that both citi- 
zen demands and professional expertise are criti- 
cal. It is process-based approach which argues that 
the pursuit of bureaucratic responsiveness lies in 
deliberative and learning interactions between 
professional administrators and all affected 
stakeholders. 

This approach believes that bureaucrats should 
not simply be subordinates to their political supe- 
riors or professional experts who act according to 
specialized knowledge. Rather, they should be 
spokespersons for the community who directly 
interact with citizens. Administrators will func- 
tion as “facilitators, educators, and coparticipants, 
rather than deference-demanding experts or inde- 
pendently responsible decision makers” (Adamas 
et al. 1990, pp. 235-236). Seeking bureaucracy 
responsiveness should be grounded in a process 
characterized by two-way communication, such 
as public discussion, dialogue, and deliberation. 
For example, public deliberation is defined as 
“debate and discussion aimed at producing rea- 
sonable, well informed opinions in which partic- 
ipants are willing to revise preferences in light of 
discussion, new information, and claims made by 
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fellow participants” (Chambers 2003, p. 309). 
Typical deliberation activities include “a careful 
examination of a problem or issue, the identifica- 
tion of possible solutions, the establishment or 
reaffirmation of evaluative criteria, and the use 
of these criteria in identifying an optimal solution” 
(Gastil 2000, p. 22). 

Such two-way communication facilitates the 
mutual understanding between public profes- 
sionals and citizens. Through interactive commu- 
nication, professional administrators will 
recognize the value of public expertise. They 
will be more willing to share their knowledge 
and expertise with citizens. They will also realize 
that increased citizen involvement is not necessar- 
ily threatening but could be beneficial to the qual- 
ity of policy. Stivers (1994) argues that 
bureaucracy responsiveness starts with skillful 
listening. Skillful listening requires administrators 
to be humble and seek diverse viewpoints: 
“(Dialogue marked by skilled listening creates a 
shared reality, a public or common space that 
promotes responsiveness and a sense of mutual 
obligation or commitment” (Stivers 1994, p. 366). 
“Listening. . .helps administrators glean important 
information, define situation more carefully, hear 
neglected aspects and interests, and facilitate just 
and prudent action in often turbulent environ- 
ment. Listening offers the possibility for a real 
“reinvention” of agency policy and management 
process” (Stivers 1994, p. 368). 

Two-way communication also offers learning 
opportunities for citizens. Public dialogue and 
deliberation enable citizens to listen to the views 
of others, to sharpen their intellectual and cogni- 
tive skills, to think of alternatives, and to broaden 
their own views. As Bozeman (2007, p. 110) 
observed, “deliberation within the method of 
democratic social inquiry can promote the discov- 
ery of new courses of action and reveal underlying 
shared interested that may not be immediately 
obvious in light of the previously stated proposals 
and positions.” 

This approach seeks to achieve bureaucracy 
responsiveness not by simply imposing individual 
preferences or professional expertise. Administra- 
tors need to balance multiple competing demands 
through cooperation and deliberation. The 
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designated “response” to a given policy question 
will be generated through public discussion. 
Denhardt and Denhardt (2007, p. 84) summarizes 
this approach as follows: “| W |hereas traditionally 
government has responded to needs by saying, 
‘yes, we can provide that service’ or ‘no, we 
can’t’ .. .public administrators should respond to 
the requests of citizens not just by saying yes or 
no, but by saying such things as ‘Let’s work 
together to figure out what we’re going to do, 
then make it happen.’” 

In sum, the methods to achieve bureaucracy 
responsiveness vary in the guiding principles that 
bureaucrats use to strike a balance among compet- 
ing demands. The “citizen-get-what-they-want”’ 
approach emphasizes that the action of public 
administrators should faithfully follow the citizen 
demands, whereas the “dare-to-say-no” approach 
emphasizes advancing public interest using the 
scientific knowledge and objective criteria. Unlike 
the previous two methods, the “let’s-work- 
together” approach believes that bureaucratic 
response should not be predetermined. Rather, 
bureaucratic response should be formed through a 
cooperative and deliberative process. 


Factors Associated with Bureaucracy 
Responsiveness 


There are multiple groups of factors that are 
associated with the level of bureaucracy 
responsiveness. 


Organizational Factors 

Organizational factors are widely discussed in 
bureaucracy responsiveness literature (Alkadry 
2003). Organizational structures and rules have 
the potential to impact administrators’ responsive 
behavior. The degree of organizational centraliza- 
tion and formality can impact organizations’ 
responsiveness to citizen demands. Highly cen- 
tralized power and authority are likely to lessen 
administrators’ ability to respond to changes of 
environment and citizen preferences. Alkadry 
(2003) reported that the empowerment of frontline 
employees will increase their responsiveness to 
citizens. 
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The design of administrative procedures is 
another structural factor that influences adminis- 
trators’ responsive behavior. Manring (1994) 
suggested that the workload and reward structure 
can determine the time and negotiation efforts 
administrators devoted to responsive manage- 
ment. Jones et al. (1977) pointed out that opera- 
tional procedures can be developed by the 
bureaucracy to determine its response to citizen 
contacting. Vedlitz and Dyer (1984) found out the 
amount of service request from a particular area 1s 
less likely to facilitate or delay bureaucratic 
response to those services. How organizational 
rules are designed, in other words, whether the 
public satisfaction is taken into consideration 
when developing the rules, holds the key. 
Mladenka (1981) noted that citizen complaints 
can’t receive favorable response if they are pro- 
cessed in overwhelmingly standard and technical- 
embedded procedures. 


Political Control 

Elected officials are the legitimate representatives 
of citizens. They assume the formal responsibility 
to discern and pursue the true interest of all citi- 
zens. Thus, elected officials need to provide polit- 
ical guidance to bureaucrats to ensure that 
bureaucracy and democratic governance are 
compatible. 

Another reason why political control is crucial 
for bureaucracy responsiveness is that political 
superiors can determine how much resource the 
bureaucracy can get. Responding to the public 
demands requires financial and human resources. 
Elected officials have the power to increase, 
decrease, or maintain the level of resources that 
the bureaucracy can obtain, which also signals 
elected officials’ preferences. 

Two approaches of political control over 
bureaucracy could exist: ex ante administrative 
procedures and ex post oversight. Typical ex 
post oversight actions include monitor, reward, 
or sanction efforts, such as reducing public 
agency’s budget. On the other hand, elected offi- 
cials can use ex ante control, such as administra- 
tive processes and direct orders, to enhance 
bureaucracy responsiveness. For example, 
Chaney and Saltzstein (1998) found that directive 
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orders in the form of mandatory arrest laws, par- 
ticularly city laws, are strongly linked with munic- 
ipal police officers’ use of arrest as a response to 
domestic violence. The ultimate purpose of ex 
ante control is to ensure that administrators obey 
and enforce the decisions, rules, and regulations 
of elected officials. 

However, it should be noted that political con- 
trol is necessary but not sufficient to ensure 
bureaucracy responsiveness. Not all elected offi- 
cials are sensitive to citizen demands. At the local 
government level, elected officials who are 
elected at large, in part-time position, and without 
secretarial support can poorly represent their con- 
stituencies (Mladenka 1981). Citizens may not be 
able to be fully represented solely by officials they 
elect. 


Policy Clients 

Pressures from policy clients could compel 
bureaucrats to respond to their demands. How- 
ever, various client groups pose different levels 
of political capital to influence governmental offi- 
cials. Citizens or citizen groups with higher socio- 
economic status are more likely to participate in 
public affairs. Accordingly, they are more likely to 
receive responsiveness from bureaucrats. Jones 
et al. (1977) observed that citizen contacts from 
high-income and white-majority neighborhoods 
receive quicker response than those from lower- 
income neighborhoods. 

The presence of organized opposition can also 
impact professional’s decisions. Additionally, 
bureaucrats are more likely to respond to and 
establish long-term partnership with citizens who 
are interested and knowledgeable about relevant 
policy issues. Berner (2001) conducted a survey 
conducted in North Carolina municipalities and 
found out that about 43% of city managers cited 
citizen interest as an important motivator for their 
extra efforts to involve citizens in local budgetary 
process. 


Bureaucratic Values and Intentions 

Even with the existence of organizational enablers 
and political pressures, administrators still have 
the discretion with respect to how they will react. 
First, bureaucrats’ discretion may enhance or 
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impede the effect of political control. Political 
control could be minimized by administrators 
who are skillful in coping with the political com- 
plexities and shaping policy priorities. This also 
applies to organizational factors. Government 
organizations with similar structures may have 
different performance outcomes depending on 
the individuals who operate them. Alkadry 
(2003) noticed that “the removal of structural 
constraints would not by itself enhance the 
responsiveness of administrators. Empowering 
employees. . .within the organization would result 
in empowered employees who (still) have per- 
sonal constraints to being responsive” (Alkadry 
2003, p. 206-207). Such leeway reflected the 
importance of bureaucratic mindset and intention 
in facilitating administrative responsiveness. 

Bureaucrats’ values and intentions mediate the 
organizational and environmental factors and 
their level of responsiveness. Given the discretion 
that administrators have in interpreting informa- 
tion originated from the environment and organi- 
zation, how administrators view the value of 
being responsive, and how much effort they are 
willing to exert will play a facilitating or 
constraining role in the pursuit of bureaucracy 
responsiveness. Bureaucratic values and inten- 
tions are important to the level of bureaucracy 
responsiveness; they are also important for how 
bureaucracy responsiveness will be achieved. 
Without truly embracing the value, responding 
to public demands can be conducted in an elite 
or authoritarian way. 


Task Difficulty 

The content of the requested service is associated 
with the level of bureaucracy responsiveness. Ser- 
vices that require considerable amount of resource 
may receive a low level of favorable responsive- 
ness (Mladenka 1981). For example, a negative 
relationship can exist between service requests 
from disadvantaged groups of citizens and 
bureaucratic responsiveness since such requests 
tend to be difficult to achieve. Fossett and Thomp- 
son (2006) noticed that the establishment of 
client-friendly Medicaid and the enrollment pro- 
cess of State Children’s Health Insurance Program 
need additional fiscal and political investment. 
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Consequently, states with a high percentage of 
uninsured children are less likely to prioritize 
such enrollment. 


Conclusion 


Bureaucracy responsiveness is different from 
political responsiveness and business respon- 
siveness. Political responsiveness deals with 
the relationship between public administrators 
and their political superiors. Business respon- 
Siveness is primarily interested in understand- 
ing and tracking customer needs and market 
trends. However, bureaucracy responsiveness 
examines the relationship between public 
administration and citizens by taking the role 
of bureaucracy into consideration. This con- 
cept represents understandings on how admin- 
istrators should define, safeguard, and advance 
public interest. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucratic politics; Democratic politics; Gover- 
nance; Government; Group politics; Partisan 
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politics; Policy politics; Program; Public admin- 
istration; Representative bureaucracy; System 
maintenance 


Definition 


Bureaucracy: an organization system of 
order, functional specialization, and formal 
rules and operating procedures aimed at 
accomplishing goals; stands for order and 
stability, institutional continuity, and organi- 
zational values of efficiency, effectiveness, 
and fairness. 

Democracy: a political system of governance and 
government based on fair representations through 
elections, institutional checks and balances, and 
democratic values of responsiveness, responsibil- 
ity, and representation. 


Introduction 


Bureaucracy has proven to be one of the oldest, 
most resilient, and most enduring institutions 
in history. As the most powerful instrument of 
government and governance, it has survived 
millennia of political and social changes, revolu- 
tions, and upheavals from the dawn of civiliza- 
tions to the present. Political masters have come 
and gone, but none has been able to do away with 
bureaucracy. In contrast, democracy does not 
have a long history, except for some sporadic 
practices in primitive forms and scale in ancient 
Greece, as fantasized in the West. What do 
bureaucracy and democracy really mean? Are 
they compatible or contradictory? What do 
bureaucratic and democratic politics mean? 
And by the same token, what does bureaucrati- 
zation and democratization mean? What per- 
spectives can possibly explain these two 
institutional phenomena, particularly in the age 
of globalization? Answering these questions 
fully and comprehensively is an elephantine 
task, like managing a huge empire. This short 
entry addresses these important questions suc- 
cinctly. A full version of this entry is found in 
Farazmand (2010). 
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Visiting the Empire 


Perspectives on Bureaucracy and Bureaucratic 
Theory 

Borrowing Herbert Simon’s metaphor on decision 
making (Simon 1979), a visit to the colonies of the 
empire of bureaucracy is made in search for its 
eminent limestones. A whole density of popula- 
tion is discovered that comprises perspectives, 
studies, and practices that can hardly be missed 
by anyone on the planet where human species 
live — even the most free and wildest animals 
cannot escape it. While the population of studies 
and perspectives as well as writers and speakers 
spread all over the social sciences, the density 
seems to be focused in sociology, economics, 
political science, public administration, and orga- 
nization theory — oh yes, history and civilization 
too. The inhabitants include liberals, conserva- 
tives, advocates, opponents, and neutral observers 
from all disciplines and walks of life, classical, 
neoclassical, institutionalists, and revolutionaries. 
Visiting the colonies makes one wonder how the 
empire started, who the pioneers were, who mas- 
tered the beast, who perfected it, and why has it 
become so hated as well as loved. Volumes of 
books and articles may not be enough to answer 
these questions, much less this short synoptic 
entry. This empire is visited without surveying 
its many colonies— a task beyond this limited 
space. 

Bureaucracy has gained a pejorative reputation 
over time and has often been associated with red 
tape, delay, corruption, and stifling processes in 
getting things done. It has also gained a negative 
reputation for being a repressive instrument of 
domination, control, and class rule in the hands 
of ruling elites. But bureaucracy and bureaucrati- 
zation have also been historically recognized for 
providing institutional processes through which 
benefits to large mass society can be provided 
for various reasons. This has been shown by his- 
torical evidence (Antonio 1979; Eisenstadt 1963, 
1993; Farazmand 2009b, c, 2010) or standardiza- 
tion and efficient administration of colonial terri- 
tories by modern empires (Farazmand 2009b). 

Two perspectives explain the meanings of 
bureaucracy. One is the Weberian ideal-type 
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concept of bureaucracy as the most efficient type 
of organization based on formal, merit, and ratio- 
nal characteristics. In reality, an ideal-type bureau- 
cracy rarely exists — approximation or a 
combination of merit and patronage is what really 
operates. Exceptions aside, some societies are 
better organized along Weberian lines, while 
others still dwell in early colonies. 

Weber’s coinage of bureaucracy also offers a 
“comparative” approach if not methodology of 
studying modern organization and administration. 
Many inhabitants of the bureaucratic colonies 
have missed this key feature of Weber’s idealiza- 
tion managing large-scale organizations and soci- 
eties. Why? Has there been a shortage of 
inhabitants interested in such studies? Hardly so, 
and the answer seems to be more of preoccupation 
with other features of bureaucracy for obtaining 
political control, organizational efficiency, and 
managerial effectiveness in administration. This 
colony of “comparative studies” is underpopu- 
lated and is in need of scholarly works, particu- 
larly in the age of globalization of corporate 
capitalism and of global empire building. 

The second meaning of bureaucracy refers to 
any large organization or institution organized 
with structure, process, and normative values, 
rules, and regulations as well as a mix of merit 
and patronage and record systems. Waldo (1947, 
1992), Eisenstadt (1963), and others, including 
this writer (Farazmand 2009b, 2010), are known 
for espousing this view. A handful of historical 
bureaucratic empires, such as the ancient world- 
state Achaemenid Empire of Persia, Imperial 
Rome, the British Empire in India, the Prussian/ 
German and French empires both at home and in 
colonies, as well as the American bureaucracy, 
resemble a high degree of professionalization 
close to Weberian bureaucratic model. The former 
Soviet Union bureaucracy — huge on a world 
scale — was claimed to be meritorious and profes- 
sionalized, but studies are needed to reveal details 
worthy of scholarly research consideration. Such 
studies need to be conducted free from ideological 
and political biases. Bureaucracy has survived 
8000 years of political and social changes and 
upheavals in the Near/Middle East, particularly 
early Iran and Persia, Egypt, India, Assyria, and 
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Babylon (Olmstead 1948; Farazmand 2001, 
2009c, 2010). As a concept or organization, 
bureaucracy is the most powerful institution of 
governance and administration in both govern- 
ment and business enterprise. It is an organiza- 
tional system no one can escape (Marx 1967; 
Weber 1947). 


Bureaucratic Politics and Democratic Theory 
In another study, Farazmand has (1989b) identi- 
fied several types of politics: group politics, 
partisan politics, program and policy politics, 
and bureaucratic politics. While each of these 
political types serves particular interests or pur- 
poses, bureaucratic politics serves as a “key 
instrument” in accomplishing or achieving the 
goals of all other politics. It is the 
bureaucracy — both civilian and military — that 
is the institutional arm or machinery of govern- 
ment, one that carries out policies and programs 
and accomplishes political goals. This raises the 
central questions of who the bureaucracy serves, 
who controls it, and how this works as a process. 
These are fundamental questions that social sci- 
entists, revolutionary leaders, and administra- 
tors have tackled for millennia. 

Can bureaucracy be neutral? Perspectives 
abound, but the majority agrees that whoever con- 
trols the institutions of government also controls 
and uses the bureaucracy as an instrument of 
power and rule — including class rule. Highly 
influenced by Karl Marx (1967), Max Weber 
(1947) agreed that ideal bureaucracy rarely exists 
or operates and has a tendency to “overtower” 
society (1984) and that bureaucracy is a “powerful 
instrument of power of the first order” in the hands 
of those who control it — whether a monarch, an 
elected president, or autocratic dictator (Weber 
1947), as it was in the imperial Rome (Antonio 
1979) or the last stage of the Persian Empire 
(Eisenstadt 1963; Farazmand 2009c). 

Several perspectives may explain bureaucratic 
politics in a broader sense. It means internal orga- 
nizational politics of bureaucracy by those in key 
positions favoring particular policies, programs, 
and or ideas. It also means playing with bureau- 
cratic rules to slow down or expedite certain ideas 
and programs through policy “implementation.” 
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The psychological impacts of bureaucracy on 
individual citizens and employees working are 
enormous and documented by psychologists 
and anthropologists, with huge implications 
for public administration, public policy, and 
governance. 

The role of bureaucracy in society, therefore, 
is manifested through policy implementation, 
role clarification, class rule, regulatory function, 
development, destruction, and political system 
maintenance or enhancement (Farazmand 1989a). 
Neoconservative and neoclassical economic the- 
orists of the “public choice” theory circles have 
written a lot on the antidemocratic side of 
bureaucracy, while others have done equal cri- 
tique of the beast that stifles quality of life and 
represses humanity and environment. They pre- 
scribe “privatization and corporatization” to 
maximize citizens’ self-interest individualism. 
These critics rarely speak of military bureau- 
cracy. Bureaucracy is a powerful instrument of 
system maintenance, and all bureaucracies per- 
form this function; it becomes a powerful 
“instrument of class rule” by those who rule 
society, whether a capitalist ruling class (ala 
Karl Marx 1967; Lenin 1971), a few rich 
oligarchs and “ruling power elite” (Parenti 
1988, 2010), or any person — whether a dictator, 
a monarch, an elected president, or a council 
(Weber 1947). 

While most developing countries experienced 
direct colonial rule of Western empires, with the 
exception of Iran or Persia and Turkey (former 
Ottoman), which were empires themselves right 
into the twentieth century, and Thailand. Post- 
World War II “political” independence has meant 
little but a continuation of bureaucratic and eco- 
nomic rule by remote control and through a new 
class of “comprador bourgeoisie” to borrow from 
Lenin (Lenin 1971). The new class of military and 
civilian bureaucratic elites are the actual “agents 
of the neocolonial rule,” agents acting in harmony 
with the interests of foreign imperialism. Escaping 
the global empire’s grip is not easy, as most devel- 
oping nations need foreign aid often coming from 
the West, but none comes without conditions that 
bind them with neocolonial grip over their lives 
and governance systems (Amsden 2007). 
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The third perspective on bureaucratic politics 
is explained by “bureaucratism,” a process and 
phenomenon that involves use and abuse of 
power and authority by bureaucrats in positions 
of power for personal and political purposes. Cre- 
ating a dynamic that can also be purely for per- 
sonal gain (see Farazmand 1989a). The fourth 
explanation of bureaucratic politics is summed 
up in the “bureaucratization” process and phe- 
nomenon, an issue beyond the scope of this short 
entry; bureaucratization is both political to curtail 
decentralization and autonomous power centers 
or structures — such as feudal lords — in favor of 
more concentrated power structures by kings, 
elected presidents, or other officials. It is also a 
“social or class leveling” practice to break the 
class hierarchy and spread access to government 
and its privileges of society among “common 
citizens.” Historical evidence shows this to be 
the case in ancient Persia and Rome and contem- 
porary United States. 

Finally, bureaucracy and change or revolution 
is another huge topic that requires separate treat- 
ment (see, e.g., Farazmand 2009c, especially 
Chaps. 32-35). Three theoretical perspectives 
inform this relationship: One is the “neutrality” 
of bureaucracy, Wilson’s view, or at least one 
attributed to him (Wilson 1887); the second as 
an opposite view sees bureaucracy politically 
involved at all levels with all social and normative 
values and rejects the neutrality doctrine in gov- 
ernance and administration. Dwight Waldo and 
Robert Dahl made this point since the late 
1940s, a view I also concur with (Farazmand 
2010). The third view on bureaucracy is espoused 
by Marx, Lenin, and revolutionary leaders and 
sees it a dangerously powerful obstacle to revolu- 
tionary change. It must be changed or replaced, 
but two different viewpoints have emerged within 
this revolutionary perspective: one for abolishing 
the bureaucracy of the old regime immediately, 
while the other arguing in favor of its “gradual 
change” and replacement. Lenin (1971) prevailed 
in the great debate right after the Bolshevik 
Socialist Revolution of Russia in 1917. Similar 
patterns developed after the Iranian Revolution of 
1978—1979 (Farazmand 1989a) — The author sup- 
ports this view of bureaucracy as well. 
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Democracy and Democratic Politics 

Like the colonies of bureaucracy, the colony of 
democracy has also been inhabited by many from 
all disciplines that include idealists, realists, con- 
servatives, liberals, democrats, and revolution- 
aries, both secular and religious. The empire has 
many colonies, and all contend superior qualities, 
and none seems to acknowledge diversity as a 
quality for coexistence. So, the “colonies” grow, 
and the search for absolute truth continues in a 
march through the age of rapid globalization in 
which the more dominant “colonies” claim own- 
ership, control, and monopoly of ideas, ideals, and 
features of the empire. 

From the dawn of human civilizations, rulers, 
philosophers, and thinkers have tried to create 
ideal societies. Ancient Greek philosopher Plato 
conceived an ideal state in his Republic; the Per- 
sian philosopher of the tenth century Farabi, also 
known as the Second Teacher in history after 
Aristotle, developed the “ideal city state” in his 
book, Madineh Fazele; and Western philosophers 
like Locke, Hobbs, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Ben- 
tham, Mill, and the American Founding Fathers 
also proposed forms or models of government. 
The latter tried to prescribe institutions and sys- 
tems of government to promote equality, rule of 
law, liberty, collective mechanism, separation of 
powers, constitutional rule, and other forms of 
citizen participation in government and adminis- 
tration. So did the revolutionary leaders of the 
Russian Bolshevik Revolution by visioning a 
classless society under communism. Similarly, 
the postrevolutionary Iran tries to create an 
“ideal society” based on social and economic 
justice and through a mix of presidential and 
parliamentary systems of government, direct pop- 
ular election, and Islamic sanctions. All strove to 
create an “ideal society and governance.” Yet, 
neither ideal society nor true democracy has 
emerged anywhere as a political system in the 
world as of yet. 

Democracy is an illusory term in need of exten- 
sive definitions, explanations, and interpretations, 
a task beyond the space limitation of this short 
entry. First, all democratic theories imply, explic- 
itly or implicitly, a number of characteristics com- 
mon to all democratic systems of societies — such 
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as the role of the constitution, rule of law, respect 
for minority rights, elections and other forms of 
representation, citizen participation in political 
activities, accountability, and responsiveness; 
most of these characteristics rarely exist in any 
democracy, but a degree of their presence or prac- 
tice may be found in various societies or political 
systems. Second, variations among democracies 
abound, as political cultures and traditions play 
key intervening variables. Third, pure or ideal 
democracy does not exist, or is at best rare. 
Fourth, the larger the society and more complex 
its sociocultural and political orientations are, the 
more complex and less democratic that democ- 
racy tends to become. Fifth, the more technolog- 
ically advanced, the less democratic and more 
bureaucratic the society tends to become, as spe- 
cialized knowledge and technical expertise are not 
comprehensible to average citizens. Finally, there 
are Officially known democracies that have no 
constitutions and practice undemocratic activities, 
and their people are treated as “subjects of 
monarchs or queens, not ‘citizens,’” hence a con- 
tradiction in democratic theory in practice because 
subjects can determine their destiny. Finally, there 
are also “exclusionary-,” racially, or religious- 
based political systems that are officially known 
as democracies but actually practice exclusion 
of people based on religion, race and ethnicity, 
culture, or color — they even practice apartheid 
systems. 

Theories of democracy also abound: group 
theory, pluralist theory, populist theory, elite the- 
ory, market theory, and socialist theory. Using a 
continuum on democratic theories, three perspec- 
tives emerge: On the far right, conservatives are 
found under various names (US Republicans, 
British Conservative Party), on the far left are 
socialists and revolutionaries (Cuba, USSR, 
Mao’s China), and in the middle is a spectrum of 
so-called names and tendencies (Democrats or 
liberals in the USA or Europe), all with values in 
Western political culture composed of individual- 
ism, property, liberty, and equality, with the exclu- 
sion in practice of certain people of color, gender, 
race, etc., as history has shown in Europe, United 
States, and Australia, some as late as the 
1960s — Native Americans and Blacks as well as 
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women in the United States — the latter gained 
voting rights early in the twentieth century. 

The dynamics of democracy are further 
explained by the variations in forms of political 
systems and degrees of citizen participation in 
the political process. Generally speaking, the 
three types of democratic political systems 
which use election as a rule are the parliamentary 
system (e.g., Germany, India), the presidential 
system (e.g., US system), and the mixed parlia- 
mentary and strong presidential system (e.g., 
France, Iran). Socialist systems may also have 
elections, both directly and indirectly through 
representation, but direct democracy is rare and 
possible only in small population-based towns or 
villages, hence the case for “representative 
democracies,” in which citizens have to rely on 
elected representatives who tend to “logroll” 
through give-and-take strategies with opposing 
colleagues in order to get things done, and 
this adds more complexity to the politics of 
democracy. 

The politics of democracy are explained by 
several perspectives. One on the far right com- 
plains against bureaucracy and big government; 
another perspective sees democracy deficient as 
a form of government. Plato considered democ- 
racy deficient and based on the “rule of the mob,” 
with human sentiment playing a key role in 
determining who should rule, subject to manip- 
ulation by money and personality power. To 
Plato, democracy means “plutocracy” or rule by 
the rich. 

Contemporary critics of democracy also point 
out the power of money and wealth, not formal 
elections or official names, to rule; they consider 
“plutocracy” as the norm of governance in bour- 
geoisie democracy, with a few rich who dominate 
the vast majority of the “powerless” (Parenti 
1988, 2010). The third view comes from the left, 
the socialists and revolutionary progressives who 
see democracy in capitalism a rhetorical cover for 
class exploitation and repression of the vast 
majority of people by the few super rich capitalist 
class. This group of critics also notes contradic- 
tions between what the Western democracies 
claim through rhetorical slogans and what they 
actually practice in other nations around the 
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world — ignoring human rights and violating 
democratic values in favor of national eco- 
nomic or business interests. This perspective 
criticizes industrial democracies for practicing 
neocolonial and imperialist ideas, invading rich 
developing nations for political and economic 
reasons and dominating the world by forming 
an oligarchic hegemony (Parenti 1988, 2010; 
Agnew 2005). 


Conclusion: Reconciling Bureaucracy 
and Democracy? 


Conclusion 

Can bureaucracy and democracy be reconciled? 
Are they mutually exclusive institutions of modern 
governance? Bureaucracy stands for continuity, 
order, efficiency, standardization, and rationaliza- 
tion of government administration. It stands for 
fairness through universal application of rules and 
regulation, and as such bureaucracy is compatible 
with and serves the interests and goals of democ- 
racy. Democracy stands for election, representa- 
tion, responsiveness, expediency, accountability, 
and citizen participation in the democratic process 
of government. Yet democracy has been less effi- 
cient, often eclipsed by corruption and other prob- 
lems. The world of the last quarter century has 
experienced massive reforms in governments and 
administrative systems, all toward privatization 
and outsourcing of government functions. The 
major trends have been “market reform,” market- 
based governance, market-based administration, 
strategic and systemic privatization, and results- 
oriented reorganization. The buzz word has been 
“new” to describe New Governance, New Public 
Management, and all the rest. How new are these 
“new” ideas? Just like the “colonies” of bureau- 
cracy and democracy, the “colony” of reconciling 
bureaucracy and democracy — or bureaucracy- 
democracy relationship — is also heavily populated 
with diverse inhabitants, from left to right and from 
all disciplines. 

Proponents of these new market-based reforms 
claim bureaucracy as a threat to democracy 
(Mosher 1968) and offer “reinventing govern- 
ment” through privatization and outsourcing of 
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public sector functions (Osborne and Gaebler 
1992). Opponents defend bureaucracy as better 
and more efficient when taking social and oppor- 
tunity costs into account in the calculus of effi- 
ciency (Goodsell 2004; Farazmand 2009b; Meier 
1993). They are critical of the corporate globali- 
zation of the world with loss of public account- 
ability, abuse, and exploitation of human lives. 
They see the trend benefiting corporate 
globalizers and threatening “democracy” and 
democratic rights of citizens (Farazmand 1999; 
Korten 2001; Waldo 1992), 

To these critics, it is a “hypocrisy” to speak of 
democracy without a competent and yet account- 
able and truly representative bureaucracy, 
because the two are interdependent and one 
in need of the other. This was the view of 
Dwight Waldo, and this is the view of this 
author (Farazmand 2010). In this line of 
interdependence, some authors have gone even 
further by calling bureaucracy as the “fourth 
branch” of government (Meier and Bohthe 
2007). History has shown that bureaucracy per- 
sists, and those who claimed to abolish it have 
actually enlarged and empowered it. To abolish 
it, one would have to abolish/dismantle the US 
Department of Defense and the Pentagon which 
is the world’s largest bureaucracy, and the same 
must be done in all other governments — and that 
is beyond comprehension. The political dilemma 
of democracy and bureaucracy has always 
confronted politicians and scholars with major 
choices to make — dismantling bureaucracy 
means chaos and disorder, and dismantling 
democracy means rule by bureaucratic official- 
dom. A balance must be maintained between the 
two, as there is no other alternative. As noted 
earlier, not all democracies are good or effective, 
especially in the age of corporate globalization in 
which corporate economic interests dominate 
democratic rights globally. 

As argued elsewhere (see Farazmand 2002), 
both the policy of sweeping privatization and 
blind application of the new public management 
(NPM) are strategic instruments used to achieve 
the twin goals of corporate globalization of the 
world. The first transfers public sector functions 
and resources to the corporate sector, driving 
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more millions of average people in a race to the 
bottom, while the second (NPM) changes the 
“culture” and basic assumptions of public service 
and public interests served by sound public 
administration systems with strong bureaucracies. 
More privatization means more dismantlement of 
democracy and its institutional systems 
(Farazmand 2002). Bureaucracy can also be 
democratized by increasing citizen participation, 
community-based administrative practices, and 
other mechanisms, such as “representative 
bureaucracy” (Farazmand 2009, 2010). 

Are democracy and bureaucracy reconcilable? 
Yes they are. Are there contradictions in the rela- 
tionship between the two phenomena? Yes there 
are, but they can be either minimized or aggra- 
vated depending on the public policies pursued. 
Extreme choices will result in imbalances and 
imbalance means accentuating contradictions. 
The current global stress on the political role of 
bureaucracies — including the private mercenary 
and corporate bureaucracies — for establishing 
domination, control, and hegemony is at the 
expense of creating social and economic opportu- 
nities for the masses of people in search of 
employment, decent living standards, and future 
well-being quality of life. Such an imbalance is 
dangerous to democracy and human rights with 
serious consequences for sound governance, 
democracy, public administration, and human 
life and environment. 

The policy of excessive bureaucratization, mil- 
itarization, and bureaucratic “domination” was 
detrimental to the ancient Persian and Roman 
Empires and contributed to their eventual down- 
fall (Antonio 1979; Eisenstadt 1963, 1993); it is 
equally detrimental and dangerous to contempo- 
rary empires and political systems, whether dem- 
ocratic or authoritarian. Let us learn from history 
and its laws. 
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Introduction 


How do bureaucrats influence in the policy for- 
mulation process? Do they influence the most 
political stages of this process, or is their influence 
restricted to policy implementation? The relation- 
ship between bureaucracy and policy formulation 
has been studied mainly from political science and 
public administration. However, existing studies 
rather address the role of bureaucracies in public 
policy implementation, principally from an 
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organizational approach, describing topics related 
to efficiency and effectiveness of the bureaucracy. 
In the same way, a line of researches analyze how 
street level bureaucrats change, in the implemen- 
tation stage, the objectives defined by politicians 
(Lipsky 1980). 

However, there are few researches that ana- 
lyze how bureaucrats influence the most politi- 
cal phases of the policy process, as agenda 
setting, policy formulation, and decision- 
making, and what are the mechanisms through 
which they influence. This can be explained 
because there is an implicit concept that bureau- 
cracy is separated of political process, and their 
work would be exclusively related to policy 
implementation. In addition, few investigations 
analyze the role of bureaucrats in relation to the 
place they occupy in the administrative hierar- 
chy. In relation to the above, the degree and type 
of influence of the bureaucrats on the most 
political stages of the policy making process 
will depend on the place in the bureaucratic 
hierarchy in which they are. 


Politics and Bureaucracy 


In the literature that address the relation between 
politics and bureaucracy, it is possible to observe 
two large branches: one of them analyzes as a 
starting point the distinction between the roles 
played by the bureaucrats and the politicians, 
under the idea of politics-administration dichot- 
omy, outlined by Wilson (1887). Behind this idea, 
a particular image of a public servant emerged, a 
public servant who is politically neutral and with a 
high technical expertise, who acts oriented by the 
objectives determined by the political authorities. 
On the other hand, the bureaucratic politics 
approach (Waldo 1952; Peters 1995), outlined 
that bureaucracy, as a rational actor, looks to its 
own interest, and for this reason, it exerts a strong 
influence on the political actors, being part of the 
policy-making process, even in their most politi- 
cal stages. This can be explained by the nature 
itself of the political process, characterized by the 
presence of different kinds of actors, with various 
interests, so it is impossible only for politicians to 
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define all aspects of a public policy. In this sense, 
the politician, because of the essence of his/her 
activity, cannot recognize all specific aspects 
involved in the policy-making process, a reason 
why he/she gives high spaces of discretion 
(explicitly or implicitly) for bureaucrats to act, 
defining the scope of such policies. 

This bureaucratic influence can be explained 
because in their nature, bureaucracies are politi- 
cal creations, making it impossible for them to 
show complete neutrality. As Aberbach and 
Rockman (1994: 462) point out, in the bureau- 
cracy “(...) Politics inevitably enters the pic- 
ture.” In view of the above, different 
institutional structures and devices have been 
designed in order to control the actions of 
bureaucrats, aligning them with the objectives 
set by democratically elected politicians. For 
instance, different kinds of “contracts” have 
been established between public servants and 
politicians in different contemporary democra- 
cies. Even though these and other tools seek to 
limit the bureaucratic discretion to the will of 
politicians, there are still many spaces where 
bureaucrats can have influence on policy- 
making. 


Bureaucracy and Policy-Making 


In relation with the notion of the political- 
bureaucracy dichotomy, the approach that 
observes public policy as a process initially 
accepted this idea of a separation of the areas of 
action between bureaucrats and politicians. This 
approach describes the policy-making process as 
a series of stages since a determined problem is 
selected by the politicians, until the moment in 
which the response (or public policy) is 
implemented and evaluated. The first stage, called 
Agenda Setting, explains why certain problems 
are recognized by politicians and emerge on the 
government agenda, while others are left out. 
Policy Formulation 1s the phase that is related to 
the choice of policy options around the recognized 
problem, which must be politically acceptable and 
technically and administratively viable. Next, at 
the Decision-Making phase, the political authority 
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selects the policy alternative, and later, at the 
Implementation stage, the decisions of politicians 
are translated into concrete actions. Finally, at the 
Policy Evaluation stage, it is determined whether 
the policy reached the objectives initially pro- 
posed (Howlett et al. 2009). 

Initially, this approach posited that the establish- 
ment of the agenda, policy formulation, and 
decision-making process are largely in the hands 
of politicians, while policy implementation and 
evaluation are the field of action of bureaucrats 
(Kingdon 1985; Lindblom 1991). In this way, the 
bureaucrats would be in charge of implementing 
the decision of the political actors with criteria of 
efficiency, economy, and effectiveness. However, 
an important group of research studies have shown 
that bureaucrats, and especially those bureaucrats at 
the mid to high level of the hierarchical structure, 
would influence not only the implementation of the 
policies, but also in the political stages, such as 
agenda setting, policy formulation, and decision 
making (Wu et al. 2010). 

Consequently, within this same process, 
bureaucrats would have an important role in 
agenda setting, on account of the fact that for 
their professional career status, they could exert 
influence by constantly showing evidence and 
technical information, allowing a public problem 
to remain visible to politicians throughout time. 
Because of their location in the bureaucratic struc- 
ture, bureaucrats have considerable advantage to 
obtain specialized information, which is usually 
used to characterize a public problem. In this way, 
they can select the information they give to poli- 
ticians or to specific groups of civil society inter- 
ested in a certain subject, with the aim of 
influencing the characterization of the problem. 
Finally, in the case of political conjunctures or 
“policy window,” which act as a catalyst for a 
certain policy to be included in the decision- 
making agenda, bureaucrats have at hand possible 
specific solutions to the particular problem. As a 
result of these conjunctures, politicians need to 
show solutions in an expeditious way, selecting 
proposals previously elaborated by public man- 
agers, like policy initiatives. 

With regard to policy formulation, it is the 
government agencies and bureaucrats within 
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them, who construct different public policy 
options, due to their technical expertise in partic- 
ular areas of intervention and their careers in 
similar positions. In addition, bureaucrats have 
developed the knowledge of the political net- 
works and interests of the various actors involved, 
which would eventually determine the political 
viability of the different alternatives. In this 
sense, there is evidence that a large part of public 
policy decisions respond to incremental decision 
models, that is, the proposals are modifications or 
improvements to programs that are previously 
operating, with whose implementation public 
managers are already acquainted, so they can 
have a considerable influence on politicians 
because of their knowledge. 

In relation with decision-making, bureaucrats 
can influence through expert advice regarding the 
different policy options from which politicians 
can choose. In this sense, through technical 
knowledge, they can project future scenarios of 
each policy option analyzed, considering current 
factors, trends, and projections, effects of the pol- 
icy on similar areas that they can influence, and 
the effects that the new policy could have on 
different dimensions. 

Policy implementation is also a political stage, 
since different government agencies compete for 
greater public resources or greater prominence; 
organized civil society groups also seek to influ- 
ence definitions and mechanisms to implement 
the policy selected by bureaucrats, and politicians 
are equally interested in what happens in the 
implementation, because a good acceptance by 
the citizens can bring better results in future elec- 
toral processes. In addition, government agencies 
must define the scope of laws, through the elabo- 
ration of secondary legislation such as regulations 
or decrees, which are drafted by public managers. 
Finally, in the evaluation stage, although it could 
be characterized as a purely technical activity, 
bureaucrats also have wide discretion, from the 
information collected for the evaluation to the 
selection of the instrument used to evaluate. In 
this way, the results of an evaluation can have 
important political repercussions, and they can 
also serve as input for the public policy evaluated 
to be modified. 
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The Bureaucrat as Policy Maker: The 
Policy Bureaucrats 


In this way, it is possible to visualize a special type 
of bureaucrat, who actively influences the devel- 
opment of public policy: policy bureaucrats or 
policy managers (Page and Jenkins 2005; Howlett 
and Walker 2012; Adams et al. 2015). From an 
organizational approach, policy bureaucracies are 
“part of government organizations with specific 
responsibility to maintain and develop policy, 
(which are) mobilized before the most significant 
policy initiatives are launched” (Page and Jenkins 
2005: v). For Howlett and Walker, policy man- 
agers are a specialized group of middle-level 
bureaucrats, who are characterized by their active 
involvement in the policy making process and 
also in the evaluation stage of this process. They 
“are not the only policy advisors to the govern- 
ment, of course, but are part of a group of 
‘privileged insiders’ serving within policy advi- 
sory systems to the government” (Howlett and 
Walker 2012: 212). 

Literature often places policy bureaucrats in 
middle and high positions in the hierarchical 
structure. In this line, Morgan et al. (1996: 360) 
point out that middle-level bureaucrats are char- 
acterized by their work in developing public pol- 
icy responses for daily affairs. For Diefenbach 
(2011: 3), intermediate managers play a key role 
in entrepreneurship in the public sector, thanks to 
their location in the organization that allows them 
to mediate between different groups, being able to 
communicate new proposals to the authorities. 
Moreover, research shows that managers at the 
middle and higher levels of the public sector are 
identified as the most entrepreneurial, the most 
important group at the time of innovation 
(Borins 2000), and the most important source of 
creativity in the sector (Bernier and Hafsi 2007). 

Howlett and Walker (2012) distinguish 
between these policy managers from: 
“coordinator-planners” associated with activities 
such as coordination, evaluation, planning, or liai- 
son; “research-analysts,” whose roles are those of 
policy analysts, project managers, and researchers 
and the “manager-director” associated with the 
role of a manager and a leader. Specifically, they 
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showed that manager-directors are more involved 
in determining the scope of policy options, by 
negotiating with different actors around politics. 
On the other hand, research-analysts invest their 
time in the analysis of the main functions of pol- 
itics, collecting data and carrying out research that 
is useful in setting the agenda and making deci- 
sions. Finally, coordinators-planners play an 
active role in all stages of policy making. 

Hoppe and Jeliazkova (2006) similarly try to 
categorize the policy bureaucrats, highlighting 
their positive attitude towards political activity 
and skepticism regarding the notions of objectiv- 
ity and neutrality in policymaking. Like Howlett 
and Walker (2012); Hoppe and Jeliazkova (2006) 
try to establish a typology of policy bureaucrats. 
They characterize them as: Process director, who 
has an active role in advising politicians on the 
scope of the policy. Their main functions would 
be to manage and monitor processes; Public Pol- 
icy Philosophers, who see themselves a little more 
distant from politics, in order to take a more crit- 
ical position if necessary; Policy Advocate, who 1s 
characterized by a strong defense or as promoter 
of the position of the politician. This type of 
bureaucrat has a self-image as a subordinate to 
the politician; Neo-Weberian, who is closer to the 
idea of technical objectivity, establishing an 
important division line between what is technical 
and what is political, although with certain shades 
since they understand the context of uncertainty in 
which they are operate; and Expert Advisor, who 
see themselves as advisors who base their influ- 
ence on their analytical skills and their objective 
vision. Hoppe and Jeliazkova (2006: 42) finally 
point out that, as a main characteristic, policy 
bureaucrats have the ability to recognize public 
policy problems, as well as to develop knowledge 
of the political process and of the skills to operate 
in these specific contexts and institutions. 


Mechanisms of Influence of Policy 
Bureaucrats in the Policy-Making 
Process 


In the specialized literature, it 1s possible to find 
two main mechanisms through which the policy 
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bureaucrats influence the policy-making process: 
the discretionary spaces given explicitly or tacitly 
by the politician and through a special kind of 
expertise that policy bureaucrats develop, called 
policy expertise. 


Discretion as an Influence Factor of Policy 
Bureaucrats 

Page and Jenkins (2005) assess the degree of 
discretion of policy bureaucrats pointing out that 
the decisions made by politicians, in relation with 
public policies, are generally vague and inaccu- 
rate, and that is the reason why many times the 
role of bureaucrats is to define specifically the 
scope of the policy. This would be explained by 
the nature of the political job, since there are many 
areas the politician cannot pay attention to. In the 
same line, for Chen et al. (2014: 4), the nature of 
the political game “(. . .) leads to calling for lower 
managers to prepare decisions and take on lead- 
ership roles in decision-making processes.” 
Therefore, it would be the presence of a greater 
space of discretion which could give greater space 
of influence to the bureaucrat in the policy- 
making process. In this sense, when the politician 
does not engage in a certain policy, he/she leaves 
the space for the policy bureaucrat to play as a 
policy maker (Page 2012). It is this lack of polit- 
ical direction in the early stages of the policy 
process that would explain the high influence of 
policy bureaucrats upon the policy making 
process. 

When there are greater discretion spaces, pol- 
icy bureaucrats exert influence through the daily 
functions they perform. One of such functions is 
production work. According to Page and Jenkins 
(2005: 60), “(...) a production policy job pro- 
duces some form of draft, statement or document. 
It is concerned with a one-off task, usually with a 
written document, or a set of them, as its final 
product.” In relation to the production work, the 
most important one is related to the formulation of 
secondary legislation (regulations, decrees, reso- 
lutions) for the implementation of public policies, 
in addition to the writing of reports and papers. 
Not only does this work involve the elaboration of 
the policy proposal documents themselves, but 
also dealing with different interest groups or 
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organizations interested in certain public policies, 
exchanging points of view through collaborative 
relationships. As Page and Jenkins (2005) point 
out, rather than advising ministers on particular 
initiatives, middle-management bureaucrats have 
direct responsibility for developing specific 
aspects of the policies. 

Another type of work done by policy bureau- 
crats 1s policy maintenance, which 1s related to the 
realization of “(...) making or recommending 
day-to-day decisions about how a particular 
scheme or set of institutions should be handled” 
(Page and Jenkins 2005: 60). Page and Jenkins 
(2005) give great importance to those bureaucrats 
who ensure the degree of compliance with targets 
committed by certain public services, which is 
generally associated with monetary incentives. 
Another realization of this work occurs when 
bureaucrats seek to ensure that the political deci- 
sions of ministries are progressing and are 
reflected on public organizations daily activities, 
through monitoring actions. Lahera (2006) high- 
lights the work of the bureaucrats when designing 
and re-designing problematic issues and 
reviewing the implementation of policies. Pro- 
gress reports and “bottlenecks” are required to 
define what problems will require the attention 
of politicians. 

Finally, service policy job is related to provid- 
ing knowledge and skills advice to policy makers. 
However, this is not technical expertise advice, 
but rather is related to the knowledge of organiza- 
tional processes around the implementation of a 
policy. The most identifiable activity with this 
type of work is the advice to the minister or 
political actor. Lahera (2006) argues that the pub- 
lic policy service is related to: preparation, atten- 
dance, and monitoring of meetings of authorities, 
with other political actors or interested parties; 
drafting of interventions and texts for the author- 
ities, mainly related to the function of government 
communication; and analysis of the international 
press on current interesting affairs. In sum, Lahera 
(2006: 7) argues that “the main function of the 
public policy service is to provide a comprehen- 
sive and professional perspective to evaluate 
major decisions, with special attention to 
criticism.” 
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Policy Expertise 

Unlike the technical expertise evidenced by tech- 
nocrats and technopols, as a source of influence on 
the policy making process, there is another type of 
expertise with which the policy bureaucrat exerts 
influence. According to Page (2010: 259), policy 
expertise “refers to knowledge of the range of 
policies and instruments, present and past, pro- 
posed and enacted, governing a particular policy 
area as well as knowledge of how they work.” 
This could be explained according to what 
Mintzberg (2009: 9) postulates regarding that 
“managing is neither a science nor a profession; 
it is a practice, learned primarily through experi- 
ence, and rooted in context.” 

Colebatch (2006) refers to the difference 
between the scientific expertise of the technocrats 
and the policy expertise of policy bureaucrats 
from another perspective, pointing out that the 
policy bureaucrats more than needing the exper- 
tise based on episteme, a product of the analytical 
rationality, need the techne-based experience, that 
is, the knowledge derived from experience and 
skills. In Colebatch’s words (Colebatch 2006: 
315), this knowledge “(. . .) is not simply the prac- 
tical application of epistemic knowledge but is 
often tacit knowledge which cannot be explicitly 
codified but which rests very much on implicit 
personal or institutional practices often associated 
with craft-like skills, awareness of reputations, 
and hands-on techniques.” In this context, the 
location of bureaucrats in the middle levels of 
bureaucracy would favor the development of this 
type of expertise (Richards and Duxbury 2015). 
According to Carlstrom (2012), policy bureau- 
crats act as knowledge facilitators providing con- 
text for other employees by sharing information 
about organizational strategies and fostering inter- 
action between members within organizations. 

This policy expertise would also relate to the 
ability to understand the political environment in 
which the policy discussion takes place, along 
with knowledge of how the policy process occurs. 
In this line, Hoppe and Jeliazkova (2006) empha- 
size the knowledge policy bureaucrats have of the 
political process and their skills to operate in these 
specific contexts and institutions. In this sense, 
policy expertise would also encompass the 
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possession of skills to facilitate the interrelation- 
ship among different actors to acquire and 
exchange information, to communicate ideas, 
and to persuade and influence individuals and 
organizations to support a course of action 
(Minstrom 2003). Adams et al., (Adams et al. 
2015:103) show that the functions of policy 
bureaucrats are not related to “(...) an abstract 
exercise in modeling problems and demonstrating 
solutions to them but more about constructing 
programs of actions and negotiating the parts 
played by others participants.” Therefore, it is 
possible to conclude that, together with the 
knowledge of the political environment, policy 
expertise is related to the ability to relate to differ- 
ent actors with interests involved in a particular 
policy, evidencing negotiation, communication, 
persuasion, and others skills. In this sense, policy 
work is closely related to the ability to negotiate 
how a problem will be defined, or what policy 
options will be developed, and finally decide the 
course of action. Adams et al. (2015) point out 
that policy bureaucrats are identified with the 
functions of “relationships” and “framing.” This 
would show the important influence of the policy 
bureaucrats on the policy-making process, since 
“(. ..) who is involved in dealing with the problem 
shapes how it is framed, and how it is framed 
determines who might become involved in deal- 
ing with it” (103). 

In relation to formal training as source of influ- 
ence of policy bureaucrats, this would not be so 
important because learning would come from 
their experience in the same job (Adams et al. 
2015). The learning that originates policy exper- 
tise would be acquired more in an unstructured 
and contextual way, and such learning is taught 
through mentoring and communities of practice 
(Wenger 1998). Agreeing with Adams et al. 
(2015), Page and Jenkins (2005: 39) point out 
that “the expertise of (...) the middle-ranking 
officials might result from their on-the-job expe- 
rience (...) through practical specialization 
—staying in the same job or moving between jobs 
that cover similar types of issues.” In fact, it is 
possible to conclude from these studies that a 
significant number of these bureaucrats stayed 
for a considerable time in their jobs or moved 
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among other departments and other public ser- 
vices, but in similar areas. 


Conclusion 


The influence of bureaucracy during the stages 
considered more political of the policy making 
process is a phenomenon that has not been studied 
much. The research studies on the subject deal 
mainly with policy implementation. However, 
bureaucracies exert influence upon the policy 
making process, through mechanisms such as pol- 
icy expertise in high discretion contexts. 

Due to the above, a research agenda is 
needed. This agenda should address the polit- 
ical influence of bureaucracy, should also 
investigate further into the mechanisms used 
by policy bureaucrats to exert their influence, 
and should not limit its scope of investigation 
only to the aspects related to the organizational 
capabilities of public administration. Knowing 
the influence of all the actors — political, 
bureaucratic, or civil society — which influence 
the process of policy making at all stages, is 
fundamental to develop a thorough knowledge 
of the policy making process. 

Finally, the results of future research in this 
field can be valuable input for the training pro- 
grams of public managers in the public sector, 
both in governmental institutions and universities, 
concerning the competencies that need to be 
developed in these professionals. In this sense, it 
is important to continue with the training of said 
professional in expert knowledge, but it is also 
necessary to develop in them “soft” skills such as 
persuasion or negotiation, which turn out to be 
key abilities in the work relationship of these pro- 
fessionals with political actors. 
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Synonyms 


Accountability; Administration; Administrative 
state; Bureaucracy; Public service 


Definition 


Bureaucratic power refers to the administrative 
capability to successfully carry out the intent of 
the legislature that created it. Power includes the 
ability to write rules, enforce them, and adjudicate 
disputes. It also includes the ability to influence 
those legislative bodies in order to receive a suf- 
ficient budget so that the agency may continue to 
operate. 


Introduction 


Mention the word “bureaucracy” and peoples’ 
eyes glaze over and they turn away. 
Bureaucracy — the administrative offices juxta- 
posed between the executive and legislative 
branches at all levels of government in every 
nation — is the most numerous form of gov- 
ernment but also the least understood. Most 
know that legislatures make laws and execu- 
tives are ultimately responsible for enforce- 
ment, but few think about implementation, 
about what is required to provide the myriad 
range of services and programs that are deliv- 
ered today. 


Bureaucratic Power 


A bureaucracy by any other name is likely the 
same animal: “board,” “bureau,” “agency,” “com- 
mission,” “administration, 
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civil service,” or 
“authority.” Regardless of name, bureaucracies 
are an essential institution of modern life, perva- 
sive and powerful even to the point of being 
sacrosanct. They are feared, derided, blamed for 
our failings, and, occasionally, granted credit for a 
job well done. When we hear “bureaucracy,” most 
of us think waste, corruption, or mindless rules 
despite the fact that the good that bureaucracies do 
far outweighs the bad. The administrative litera- 
ture describes it, bemoans it, threatens it, extols 
its virtues, and, between the lines, warns of 
bureaucracy’s ever-encroaching power and relent- 
lessly growing influence. We sometimes criticize 
that which we know little about. In many coun- 
tries including the United States, efforts are under 
way by public employee groups to take action to 
restore employee morale. Most of the time, agen- 
cies seem nameless, faceless, opaque entities 
known only to the initiated: the legislatures with 
whom they work, the high level staff that run 
them, and the lobbyists or claim seekers with 
whom they come in contact. Generally, not even 
their clientele understand them. Their size and 
tenure, mystique, complexity, essential nature, 
an apathetic public, and lack of legislative and 
executive oversight combine to put the bureau- 
cratic class firmly in positions of power that is 
most often well used. 


Size and Tenure 


German sociologist Max Weber is credited as the 
father of modern bureaucracy likely because he 
formalized its definition (Weber 1922). Weber 
said all bureaucracies have the common elements: 
hierarchy, specialized job functions, expert train- 
ing, lifetime positions, written documents, socie- 
tal status, and standardized rules. His theory is 
widely accepted. Wherever one looks, one can 
find agencies with these same essential traits, 
and bureaucracy has been in it since day one. 
From the Greek and Roman city-states, the Chi- 
nese dynasties, to the European war machines of 
the post Renaissance age, the far-flung provinces, 
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the armies, services for the growing middle 
classes, all had to be managed. Bureaucracy 
has been the preferred method of program 
implementation for well over a thousand years 
as leadership by military and royal officers 
gradually gave way to administration by trained 
staff. One could make a strong argument that it 
was the development of bureaucracy that allo- 
wed emergence of the modern nation-state for 
without bureaucracy, programs and plans could 
never have been carried out, territory would not 
have been conquered, and revolutions could not 
have been sustained. 

Today, bureaucracy is Hobbes’ Leviathan 
(Hobbes 2010): sovereigns fear the weight of a 
rival when trying to change it. In 1887 then 
Princeton University President Woodrow Wilson 
(later President Wilson) wrote that there was 
scarcely any area of life left untouched by gov- 
ernment and was concerned that government had 
grown beyond our means to manage it well 
(Wilson 1887). Wilson would likely do a double- 
take today at the range and number of national 
departments and agencies in every country, each 
with many suboffices and each suboffice with still 
more sub-suboffices and special commissions and 
bureaus and boards and so on. As new needs 
arose, new agencies were created. Federal minis- 
tries of health, departments of education, and 
disaster response, and nuclear power regulation 
were all newly created agencies delegated by their 
legislatures to serve specific needs. At the US 
national level alone, there are over 2,200 agencies, 
departments, bureaus, etc., and this growth pattern 
is ubiquitous in every nation whether a democratic 
republic (the United States and India), a socialist 
democracy (European and South American 
nations), a communist system (Russia and 
China), or an Islamic theocracy such as Iran. The 
size and structure of bureaucracy in US state and 
local governments run a close second to that of the 
national level. In the United States, there are about 
87,000 separate units of government: one national 
level administration, fifty state administrations, 
3,000 county governments, 19,000 city govern- 
ments and about 65,000 additional entities includ- 
ing about 40,000 public authorities, and “special 
districts” in a dizzying array of administrative 
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services. Nations operate on the backs of their 
agencies because agencies are the purveyors of 
the services, programs, benefits, initiatives, 
agendas, studies, and militaries that form each 
country’s cultural, political, and social self. They 
are essential to a modern state and society, and this 
stature is recognized by the fact that the study of 
administration 1s a field in its own right. In the last 
40 years, schools of public administration have 
been created in every nation, granting advanced 
degrees in the field. In France, the prestigious 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration is devoted to 
training senior civil servants who will likely 
serve in one or more agencies their entire life. 
Such training only serves to elevate the impor- 
tance and power of the profession, much as Weber 
and Wilson imagined it. 

A glut of global administration exists as the 
word “international,” “world,” or “global” now 
precedes the names of many organizations that 
claim hegemony over some particular area of 
life. While the United Nations has been around 
since 1948, the offices, panels, and councils that 
stem from it have grown 100-fold since then. As 
few examples, there are the World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO), the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) and the United 
Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), the International 
Criminal Court, the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), and the Bank for International Settle- 
ments (BIS), and hundreds of global non- 
governmental organizations like Human Rights 
Watch and Amnesty International. In addition we 
have regional supranational governments, each 
with their own huge bureaucracies: the European 
Union (EU), the African National Congress 
(ANC), the Organization of American States 
(OAS), and the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). 


Power 


Power is a dirty word. Few admit they want it but 
when they get it, they will do anything to keep 
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it. Those who have it will deny they have it but 
will continue to use it. Many will try to get it but 
few will use it wisely. Scholars of bureaucratic 
power discuss it either in terms of the ability to 
achieve results or the types of power wielded 
within the organization’s environment (Katz and 
Kahn 1966) or see power as a game of influence 
among all parties within and without the agency 
(Mintzberg 1983). Power includes the ability to 
get done what you want done when and how you 
want it done. It includes knowledge, skills, and 
access to both or other resources including people 
or agencies that have them (Kanter 1979). Legis- 
latures enable (empower) bureaucracies for four 
purposes: to regulate, to grant benefits, to 
research, or to track and record. Within each 
enabling act, there is an intelligible principle that 
directs the agency to a particular purpose, clean air 
or disease research, for example. The law, or 
enabling act, also has to include a “standard” or 
a condition or moment in time when the agency is 
supposed to take action. Thus agencies must carry 
out legislative intent; however, they are also 
empowered to write their own rules for carrying 
out that intent. Here, agencies establish addi- 
tional power because they not only write their 
own rules but also create their own processes for 
making the rules, taking public comments, hold- 
ing hearings, compiling records, designing pro- 
cesses for enforcing the rules previously written, 
and adjudicating disputes over these rules. What 
could be more empowering? Each activity can 
create layers of opacity beyond which only cer- 
tain educated stakeholders can see. Rules and 
processes have the force of law, they are legal 
power, and the rules become de facto policy. 
Long-standing bureaucracies have enough status 
and power to move policy agendas, and they 
amass huge databases by which to deliver these 
services and benefits — databases that are under 
control of each agency and practically inaccessi- 
ble by their sheer size, complexity, and location. 
Bureaucracies can change lives — even 
societies — when one considers that rules affect 
issues such as industrial or labor practices, 
healthcare, food and drug safety, tax collection, 
and weapons manufacture. This is tremendous 
power for those who are not elected. 
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Furthermore, agencies have discretion not to 
act. Though agencies may be empowered by law 
to act at a certain point, they may decide it is not 
the right time, or they need more information, or 
politics invades their decision making. Agencies 
in Europe or Australia may test some food addi- 
tives but not others, for example, potentially 
leaving the public at risk. In 2010 the Minerals 
Management Service under the US Department 
of the Interior failed to hold oil drillers to the 
statutory requirements for drilling in the Gulf of 
Mexico. As a result, the Deepwater Horizon 
well blew out, killing 11 and spreading millions 
of gallons of oil across thousands of miles of 
gulf waters, causing the deaths of millions of 
animals and disrupting thousands of coastal 
businesses and state economies. The power 
of one small agency failure is potentially 
catastrophic. 


Essential Nature 


Yet the benefits and services agencies render are 
basically essential: sewer systems, pension pro- 
grams, prisons, or product safety. Many could not 
live without medical vans for disabled individ- 
uals, debit cards for food, or nursing home place- 
ments. Few of us are well-informed of the kinds of 
research bureaucracies carry out nor could they 
discuss research processes, yet we are comforted 
when the World Health Organization or the US 
Centers for Disease Control informs us the out- 
break is over. We depend on our agencies world- 
wide to keep us safe from the next terrorist attack, 
and our dependency enhances agency power. The 
great US Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said, “Taxes are the price I pay for a 
civilized society” (1927). Animal control, wel- 
fare, bank regulation, and air traffic control are 
essential services embedded in all societies, and 
for most of this, we depend on bureaucracy. 
Goodsell, in his 1994 polemic on public adminis- 
tration, reminds us that most of what we hear of 
bureaucracy is through the ratings-driven media, 
and generally, it is bad news (Goodsell 1994). 
Search any newspaper and one will find numerous 
headlines regarding bureaucracy, many of them 
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negative. When we hear about fraud and waste 
much of the time, the report is really about those 
abusing legitimate government programs, not 
about the need for the program itself. In addition, 
Goodsell reports that of numerous studies on 
bureaucracy’s expansion, in general, agencies 
are not, in themselves, responsible for expanding 
their power. The growth is due to public demand 
for new services that the public feels are essential 
during times of socioeconomic upheaval (Neiman 
2000). Though we demand services, we often 
disparage those who provide them, and often the 
criticism is due to public misunderstanding of 
bureaucracy’s purpose and process as Goodsell 
points out. In fact, empirical data about adminis- 
tration as a field does not support broad or deep 
criticism. It is a case of one bad apple spoiling the 
whole barrel. 


Legislative and Executive Oversight 


Legislators and executives can keep bureaucracy 
under a watchful eye through a wide variety of 
means if they so choose. As most legislative bod- 
les created agencies, so, too, can they abolish or 
“sunset” them. Funding can be reduced, a new 
enabling act can change the agency’s mission 
and goals, and agency leaders can be terminated. 
It is not uncommon for legislators to contact agen- 
cies themselves and make specific requests. The 
same goes for the chief executive who can remove 
officials he or she has appointed. When agencies 
appear to have failed their mission and publics, 
legislators hold hearings. Agencies are engaged in 
a constant tug-of-war with legislatures over juris- 
diction, the appropriate interpretation of the law, 
and the enforcement tactics they wield. Execu- 
tives appoint special investigative committees. 
Examples of this oversight method include recent 
US congressional hearings into the failure of the 
Veteran’s Administration to serve returning ser- 
vice members suffering from illnesses or the 
European Union parliament holding hearings 
with the various settlement agencies on the Mid- 
dle Eastern refugee crisis. Article 2 of the US 
Constitution allows the president to request in 
writing the opinions of the executive departments 
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on any of the duties to which they have been 
assigned. Similar statements afford power to 
leaders of other countries to peek into the 
inner workings of their administrative state. 
Together, legislators and executives can rein 
in bureaucracy through the passage of laws 
like the Administrative Procedures Act, Title 
5 US Code, that lays out ground rules for 
agency behavior and through the appointment 
of special counsels to investigate bureaucracy. 
The Governmental Accountability Office 
(GAO) is one such, permanent office that reg- 
ularly audits and reviews the many programs 
the US bureaucracy delivers. In addition, as 
situations arise, specific laws are passed to 
limit an agency from taking a particular action 
in a particular case. Such laws are passed by 
legislative bodies throughout the world on a 
consistent basis. One needs to remember that 
the president or another in a similar position, a 
prime minister or premier, usually has the 
power to issue an executive order with such 
order directing an agency to take particular 
action. If the executive is not satisfied with 
the agency’s response, he or she can remove 
its leader. 

The judicial branch also wields power to con- 
trol agency behavior after the fact through cases 
regarding bureaucracy that make their way into a 
judicial forum. The realm of case law involving 
bureaucracy is called administrative law and is a 
field of legal study in its own right. Furthermore, 
most agencies have an internal watchdog called an 
“inspector general” (IG) whose goal is to keep the 
agency on track to properly deliver its mission, 
and IGs, as they are called, routinely issue public 
reports that at the very least call attention to any 
possible wrongdoing. Whistleblower protection 
laws also afford agency employees the safest 
chance to bring errant behavior to light, and 
media is all too happy to portray the agency on 
its news broadcasts. 


Conclusion 


In 1948 when Dwight Waldo wrote The Adminis- 
trative State, he hinted that the burgeoning power 
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of administration worldwide would one day 
become problematic (Waldo 1948). Whether the 
growth of bureaucracy, its characteristics, its del- 
egated powers, the means of operation, its exper- 
tise, control of information, and our dependency 
on its performance have combined to present a 
power problem is an open question. The answer 
likely depends on the types of benefits and ser- 
vices one receives: where you stand depends upon 
where you sit, or “Muiles’ law.” The number of 
studies on the power of administrative agencies, 
the numerous inspector general reports from 
within the agencies themselves, and the Govern- 
mental Accounting Office reports that call out 
agency behavior all evidence the fact that agency 
power is a concern to many. The scholarly liter- 
ature abounds with prescriptions for control yet 
we have not controlled it. Nearly every organi- 
zation has an internet presence, a website, yet 
most still cannot explain agency missions or 
processes and many do not care to know. Though 
without bureaucracy it has been shown that the 
private market fails to deliver essential and other 
desired services, leaving society in a sort of sur- 
vival of those who can pay. The government 
performance movement of the 1990s that 
attempted to make bureaucracy more efficient 
and accountable was a step in the right direction. 
It is often true that lack of legislative, executive, 
and public oversight allows administrative 
offices to veer off course. An unidentified early 
American statesman said, “The price of democ- 
racy 1s eternal vigilance,” yet we are not vigilant 
to the degree needed to support and guide admin- 
istrative efforts in most cases. However, in most 
cases, we do not elect administrators and can 
only control them through voicing concern to 
the representatives we did elect. 

As Waldo rightly noticed, proper administra- 
tion must be connected to every major realm of 
human learning. An interdisciplinary effort to be 
sure, the answer to the general question, of 
bureaucracy’s proper balance of power is twofold. 
We must not only examine administration’s 
growth and power but set for ourselves a func- 
tional limit on the realms we assign to it. To expect 
more services from government on one hand and 
then complain because bureaucracy harbors too 
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much power is disingenuous. However, the com- 
plexity and opacity of administration belies the 
need for the public to referee its operations. It is 
not only a question of “the tasks of government,” 
but also one of the appropriate exercises of power. 
Only after that limit is recognized can we then 
devise a better mechanism of adjustment. The 
means and the ends are intertwined. As adminis- 
tration covers every realm of life, so, too, must 
each field of study contribute to solve this 
dilemma. Law, politics, sociology, history, psy- 
chology, the humanities, perhaps even the natural 
sciences can contribute to a road map that could 
guide us to a healthier level of the distribution of 
power. 
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Synonyms 


Governance: Actual decision-making processes 
Bureaucratic structure: A formalized set of role 
expectations 

Organizational capacity: Availability of relevant 
organizational units and staff 

Organizational specialization: The separation of 
labor within organizations (horizontally and 
vertically) 

Organizational affiliation: Organizational mem- 
bers’ level of involvement in organizations 
(primary, secondary, and so on) 


Definition 


Bureaucratic structure: A codified set of role 
expectations specifying who is expected to do 
what, how, and when. 


Introduction 


Governance takes place within and through 
bureaucratic structures (Bevir 2009). Bureaucratic 
structure provides the resource basis for govern- 
ments to govern broadly speaking, and also the 
cement of modern political order and civilized 
political life (Fredrickson 2005; Fukuyama 
2014; Kristof 2016; March and Olsen 2006). 
This chapter applies an organizational approach 
to account for how bureaucratic structure shapes 
governance (see Egeberg et al. 2016). It is argued 
that bureaucratic structures intervene in gover- 
nance processes, thereby creating a systematic 
bias that makes some process characteristics and 
outputs more likely than others (Gulick 1937; 
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Simon 1965; March and Olsen 1983). An empha- 
sis on bureaucratic structure presupposes a theory 
of organizations that assumes that ways of orga- 
nizing affect how organizations and their mem- 
bers think and act (March and Olsen 1983). 
Structural factors include bureaucratic structure, 
demography, culture, and location. In this chapter, 
however, the role of bureaucratic structure is cen- 
ter to the argument. There are at last two important 
reasons for this choice. First, some of the most 
promising research findings have been revealed 
on this factor. Secondly, contemporary scholar- 
ship lacks a comprehensive analysis of how orga- 
nizational structures affect governance (see also 
chapters on bureaucracy, bureaucratic politics, 
bureaucratization, bureaucracy and politicians, 
bureaucratic professionalism in this 
Encyclopedia). 

“Bureaucratic structure” consists of a formal- 
ized set of role expectations that specifies who 1s 
expected to do what, how, and when. In this sense, 
the bureaucratic structure is a normative structure 
that is analytically disconnected from decision 
behavior or process (Scott 1981). A particular 
bureaucratic structure may be expressed in an 
organization chart. Despite a variety of defini- 
tions, this chapter defines “governance” as 
encompassing the multidimensional set of 
decision-making processes taking place within 
and between government institutions. 

An organizational theory approach may be 
useful in at least two respects. First, it may 
add new knowledge on how different bureaucratic 
structures shape governance processes. Secondly, 
it may also add practical value for adminis- 
trative policy. These dual usages of organiza- 
tion theory reflect the old controversy in public 
administration between seeing it as a “science” 
for understanding (e.g., Simon) versus a 
“craft” for organizational design (e.g., Waldo) 
(Raadschelders 2011: 154). If we observe signif- 
icant causal relations between elements of the 
bureaucratic structure and characteristics of gov- 
ernance, this provides a potentially important 
design instrument. This is so because the 
bureaucratic structure is relatively open to 
deliberate design (Gulick 1937; Meier 2010; 
Egeberg 2012). Yet, processes of organizational 
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change may also be difficult to understand and 
control. Arguably, though, the more organization 
designers are informed about the complexity of 
structural change, the more realistic their design 
proposals may be. 

The next section discusses theoretically how 
bureaucratic structure can affect governance. The 
second section presents some empirical illustra- 
tions of how bureaucratic structures make a 
difference in governance behavior. Being a non- 
substantive theory, an organizational approach as 
outlined below has a wide application to both 
public sector organizations and private sector 
organizations, covering a wide range of organiza- 
tional forms, such as networks and non- 
governmental organizations. 


An Organizational Approach 


Several mechanisms connect structure and gover- 
nance. First, “bounded rationality” means that 
decision-makers are unable to consider all possi- 
ble alternatives and their consequences (March 
and Simon 1958; Simon 1965). They therefore 
need to simplify the world. Organization structure 
may provide systematic and predictable selection 
of problems, solutions, and choice opportunities 
(March and Olsen 1976; Cohen et al. 2012). Thus, 
officials in a particular organizational unit are 
expected to consider only certain alternatives 
and their consequences, while leaving it to 
other units to consider other problems and 
effects. Second, organizational structures are 
incentive systems in which participants may 
find it rational to act in accordance with their 
respective role expectations in order to achieve 
rewards or avoid punishments (Scott 1981). 
Third, institutions may be seen as collectivities 
in which role compliance is deemed appropriate 
(March and Olsen 1989). 

Theorizing the structure-governance relation- 
ship entails identifying generic dimensions of 
structure that might affect decision behavior in 
systematic and predictable ways. In short, we 
need to “unpack” organizations to identify such 
dimensions. If one is interested in how structures 
matter, one has to unpack on the different 
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dimensions of structure (Egeberg 2012). These 
structural dimensions may include variables like 
capacity, horizontal and vertical specialization, 
primary or secondary affiliation, and tight or 
loose coupling, among others. Such structural 
dimensions can significantly affect interaction, 
loyalty, coordination, and information processing. 

First, capacity should be taken into account 
(Mathews 2012). Organizational capacity implies 
the existence of departments, units, or positions 
devoted to a particular policy area? The idea is 
that in an information-rich world systematic inter- 
est articulation, problem attention and problem 
solving are highly dependent upon the degree to 
which such activities are underpinned by organi- 
zational capacity. 

Second, we should examine how bureaucratic 
structure is specialized. Horizontal specialization 
entails how work is divided horizontally within 
or between organizations. Organizational bound- 
aries help to coordinate activities within units 
but tend to hamper such activities across 
units. According to Gulick (1937), horizontal spe- 
cialization may take place by geography 
(territory), purpose (sector), function (process), 
or clientele. For example, territorial specialization 
tends to focus decision-makers’ attention along 
territorial lines of cooperation and conflict and to 
create policy consistency within geographical 
units while fostering variation across such units. 
Sectoral specialization, on the other hand, evokes 
sectoral cleavages among decision-makers and 
fuels policy standardization within a particular 
policy field across territorial units. Moreover, a 
functionally specialized structure emphasizes the 
importance of how things are handled rather than 
for what purpose. Thus, a structure signals what 
kind of expertise 1s deemed relevant. Vertical spe- 
cialization entails how tasks are allocated verti- 
cally within or between organizations. For 
example, by hiving off regulatory tasks from a 
ministry to a semidetached agency, one may 
gain less political interference into agency deci- 
sions and/or more involvement of particularly 
affected interest or user groups. Vertical speciali- 
zation also characterizes a system of government 
which spans two or more geographical levels 
(Hooghe et al. 2016). 
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Third, bureaucratic structures involve primary 
and secondary structures. A primary structure is a 
structure within which a decision-maker is 
expected to use most of his or her time and energy. 
While a ministry department constitutes a minis- 
try official’s primary affiliation, committees or 
organized networks represent secondary struc- 
tures since participation is expected to be part- 
time. Although secondary structures might affect 
actual decision behavior, the impact is assumed to 
be significantly less profound than in primary 
structures (Egeberg 2012). 

Finally, bureaucratic structures may be more or 
less loosely coupled. Loose coupling may lead to 
more anarchical decision processes and thus more 
surprising results (March and Olsen 1976). By 
design, “organized anarchy” may represent a 
route to discovery or innovation, a way of break- 
ing the bonds of groupthink and building bridges 
across policy domains. It may also be a counter- 
weight to opportunism and corruption. Key char- 
acteristics of such governance processes come 
close to a general understanding of improvisation: 
the absence of consistent and shared goals, trial- 
and-error learning, shifting attention, and fluid 
participation. 


How Bureaucratic Structure Affects 
Governance (Processes) 


This section presents empirical illustrations of 
how characteristics of bureaucratic structures 
intervene in governance processes. Assuming 
that governance is sequenced in stages, the 
discussion is presented in two stages — the 
policy-making stage and the implementation 
Stage. 


Policy-Making 

Studies show how horizontal specialization 
affects the distribution of information in national 
government bureaucracies. Organizational bor- 
ders, e.g., between different ministries, establish 
semipermeable walls that shape the informational 
basis for “silo-thinking.” Similar effects are found 
within international bureaucracies (Trondal 
2011). Interministerial information exchange is 
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positively related to officials’ rank and to 
the existence of interministerial committees 
(secondary structures). A recent study by 
Kassim et al. (2013: 188-89) illustrates behav- 
ioral consequences of horizontal specialization 
within a supranational bureaucracy, where coor- 
dination is much easier within than across bureau- 
cratic units. Through horizontal specialization 
certain interests and concerns become routinely 
underpinned by organizational capacity while 
others may be ignored: A study of the transfer of 
the European Commission’s pharmaceutical unit 
from DG Enterprise and Industry to DG Health 
and Consumers showed that the unit’s policy 
focus changed from being biased toward business 
interests to becoming more attentive to patient and 
public health concerns. The unit’s external envi- 
ronment also changed from being dominated by 
industry organizations toward being more popu- 
lated by patient and consumer groups (Vestlund 
2015). The relationship between a public bureau- 
cracy and its client groups may also be trans- 
formed through merging or dividing departments 
or agencies. 

To illustrate how horizontal speciali- 
zation affects governance, European Union 
(EU) institutions provide an exciting test bed. 
One distinction is whether a bureaucratic structure 
is arranged according to territory or a non- 
territorial principle of specialization, such as sec- 
tor or function. In the case of the EU, an inherited 
territorially specialized system is reflected in the 
way the Council of Ministers is arranged. The 
Council, mainly a legislative body, reflects the 
territorial composition of the nation-state system, 
each member state being represented by an exec- 
utive politician. Studies show, accordingly, that 
decision-makers mainly upload national prefer- 
ences, and that patterns of cooperation and con- 
flict tend to follow territorial (national) lines 
(Naurin and Wallace 2008). By contrast, the 
European Commission, the EU’s main executive 
body, is basically structured according to sector 
and function. Executive politicians at the top 
(commissioners) are in charge of particular sec- 
toral or functional departments (directorates gen- 
eral), and they have the Commission as their 
primary organizational affiliation. Studies suggest 
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that commissioners behave significantly differ- 
ent from ministers in the Council: sectoral and 
supranational concerns are considerably more 
emphasized (Egeberg 2006). At the administra- 
tive level, a departmental structure based on 
sector or function evokes sectoral or functional 
identities among Commission officials. This 
seems to hold not only for the European Com- 
mission services but also for other interna- 
tional administrations (Trondal et al. 2010), 
and indeed for public administration in general 
(Egeberg 2012). 

European Commissioners’ supranational, or 
European, orientation reflects their primary orga- 
nizational affiliation at the EU level. A recent 
study shows that the primary organizational 
affiliation of administrative staff in the European 
Commission toward the EU level explains 
their supranational role orientation (Trondal 
et al. 2017). 


Implementation 

One first empirical illustration of the implementa- 
tion stage relates to how vertical specialization 
and capacity affect governance processes. Central 
government bureaucracies can be specialized ver- 
tically into separate institutions at the national 
level, for example, a ministerial (cabinet-level) 
department on the one hand and a central 
(subordinated) agency on the other. So-called 
“agencification” — i.e., the creation of independent 
agencies at arm’s length from ministerial 
departments — has been a bureaucratic mega- 
trend during the New Public Management wave 
(Christensen and Lægreid 2006; Trondal 2014). 
Studies show that also in this case, policy choices 
tend to be shaped by the organizational context in 
which they are made: In contrast to their col- 
leagues in cabinet-level departments, officials in 
national agencies exercise their discretion in com- 
parative insulation from ongoing political pro- 
cesses at the cabinet level (Egeberg and Trondal 
2009a; Bach 2010; Verhoest et al. 2010). They 
have relatively little contact with the political 
leadership of the ministry, with other ministerial 
departments than their “own” and with parlia- 
ment. When they exercise discretion, they attach 
most importance to expert considerations. Agency 
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personnel are also attentive to the concerns of 
affected interest and user groups. Less weight is 
assigned to signals from the political leadership of 
the ministry. In ministerial departments, by con- 
trast, priority is given to signals from the minister 
(Egeberg and Trondal 2009a). In general, vertical 
specialization lessens the potential for political 
steering and control. Studies indicate, however, 
that this loss of political direction can be partly 
compensated for by creating organizational 
capacity in the form of a unit in the ministerial 
department that duplicates work being done in the 
agency (Egeberg and Trondal 2009a; Verhoest 
et al. 2010). However, although political salience 
and ministerial steering over national agencies are 
positively associated, this does not seem to annul 
the relationship between agencification — vertical 
specialization and agency autonomy (Egeberg 
and Trondal 2009a). 

One second example is how horizontal spe- 
cialization affects policy implementation across 
levels of governance. The first illustration 
involves governance across levels in a unitary 
state. Implementation of central government 
policies may take place through sectoral 
bodies at the regional or local level that are 
owned by the central government. This arrange- 
ment leads to standardized public services and 
regulations across territories, but, simultaneously, 
intersectoral coordination and the need for local 
adaptation of policies may suffer. Studies indicate 
that the latter effects may be somewhat remedied 
by establishing territorially integrated govern- 
ment offices at the regional level (cf. the French 
“prefects”). By setting up Government Offices for 
the Regions (GORs) in the UK, the reformers 
aimed at improving coordination between the 
regional offices of Whitehall departments and to 
meet the demand for a single point of contact. 
Research shows that GORs led to greater coordi- 
nation in the regions and became important mech- 
anisms for developing “holistic governance” 
within regions (Mawson and Spencer 1997; 
Rhodes 2000). Regional or local self-government 
strengthens the territorial component further, thus 
increasing the potential for policy coherence 
within subnational territories, but, at the same 
time, increasing policy variation across such 
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units. Federalization is a step even further in this 
direction (Hooghe et al. 2016). 

Rules adopted by international governmental 
organizations (IGOs) are implemented by mem- 
ber states. Thus, implementation is at the 
outset ferritorially arranged. The EU inherited 
this model: EU policies, e.g., legislation, are 
implemented by the member states themselves 
through the government — ministry — agency 
chain of command. This leaves considerable var- 
iation in implementation practices across member 
states (e.g., Treib 2008). EU executive bodies, 
mainly the Commission and EU agencies, do not 
possess their own bodies at the national level; 
however, EU bodies have established direct part- 
nerships with national regulatory authorities in 
charge of implementation, most commonly 
through networks of agencies working within 
the same (sectoral) policy area (e.g., Eberlein 
and Grande 2005; Dehousse 1997; Kelemen 
2002). In this way, national agencies become 
“double-hatted” and parts of two administra- 
tions: a national one and a European one 
(Egeberg 2006; Egeberg and Trondal 2009b). 
Although national ministries may still be the 
strongest institutions with regard to influencing 
agencies’ application of EU law, the European 
Commission and EU agencies also exercise con- 
siderable influence. The latter entails more uni- 
form practicing of EU legislation across member 
States. 

A shift from a territorially arranged structure 
to sectorally structured implementation rests 
on two institutional requirements: First, 
agencification and decoupling (vertical speciali- 
zation) at the national level. This has made parts 
of the bureaucratic structure of national adminis- 
tration available for recoupling to EU-level bod- 
ies. Second, the existence of the Commission and 
EU agencies embodies organizational capacity 
for controlling implementation practices at the 
national level and for constituting hubs of trans- 
national agency networks. Finally, studies have 
documented that such networks (secondary 
structures) tend to enhance national agencies’ 
autonomy and power vis-a-vis their parent min- 
istries (Bach and Ruffing 2013; Danielsen and 
Yesilkagit 2014; Maggetti 2014). 
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Conclusion 


Contemporary scholarship lacks a comprehensive 
analysis of the organizational dimension of gov- 
ernance (processes). Despite vast scholarships 
available both on governance and organization 
theory, respectively, these strands of research 
have been in mutual disregard (e.g., Kettl 2002; 
Olsen 2010). Illustrative, the most recent hand- 
book on governance lacks an organizational 
approach (Levi-Faur 2012). This chapter has 
argued that applying organizational theory to gov- 
ernance may be useful in at least two respects. 
First, it may add new knowledge on how different 
bureaucratic structures shape governance. Sec- 
ondly, it may also add practical value for change. 
If bureaucratic structure affects governance pro- 
cesses in particular ways — as suggested above — 
these structures may subsequently be “manipu- 
lated” to achieve desired goals. In this way, theo- 
retically informed empirical research may serve as 
an instrumental device for policy change. This 
chapter has suggested that governance cannot be 
adequately explained without including the orga- 
nizational dimension of it and different ways of 
organizing. The following organizational vari- 
ables have been suggested as independent vari- 
ables: organizational capacity, organizational 
specialization (horizontal/vertical), organizational 
affiliation (primary/secondary), and organiza- 
tional coupling (tight/loose). 
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Synonyms 


Debilitation; Collapse; Exhaustion; Fatigue 


Definition 


Exhaustion or loss of physical or emotional 
strength or motivation usually as a result of pro- 
longed stress or frustration. 


Introduction 


Burnout or what is sometimes called “burnout 
syndrome” involves various forms of withdrawal 
which can be either physical, psychological, or 
emotional from normal activities that were previ- 
ously enjoyable because of the experience of 
stress. It is linked to ongoing exposure to tensions 
related to work. Symptoms include not only a 
sense of alienation but also increasing levels of 
disengagement and cynicism, loss of meaning or 
exhaustion in workers, which increase as a result 
of the buildup of stress. Although the problem is 
related, it is slightly differentiated from stress, 
because it involves not just reduced energy but 
also a lost sense of ideals and hope. 

The term first developed from efforts to define 
the listless, empty, worn-out feelings identified in 
those in helping professions and roles. The label 
was used with reference to the experience of 
becoming overwhelmed and fatigued because of 
excessive demands on resources (Freudenberger 
1974). Burnout is identified with three key elements 
including not only emotional exhaustion but also 
depersonalization and a sense of reduced personal 
accomplishment. Some burnout models differenti- 
ate mixed phases of cynicism, inefficacy, and 
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exhaustion, with suggestions that these often come 
after a stage of initial idealism and enthusiasm. 


The Problem for Nonprofits 


Although burnout has been identified among 
workers in a wide range of spheres, the phenom- 
enon has important implications for those in the 
nonprofit field. Early work in the study of burnout 
first investigated emotional stress in human ser- 
vices workers in the 1970s. This work highlighted 
the demanding nature of pressures stemming from 
ongoing, close client-worker relationships, with 
depersonalization as a common response. More 
recently, burnout has been cited as a reason many 
nonprofit workers expect to leave their jobs for 
other sectors. Tight budgets, resource constraints, 
and high work expectations of many nonprofit 
organizations make them particularly vulnerable 
to challenges of work overload, with implications 
for increased levels of burnout. Examples are far 
reaching and linked to a range of situations includ- 
ing the experiences of post-hurricane recovery 
workers in community-based organizations who 
have reported feelings of burnout due to the com- 
bination of intense demands and sense of power- 
lessness from blockages to their ability to make 
change. Burnout has also been found to be high 
among those in various nonprofit volunteer roles 
as well as among social workers with lower levels 
of education who sometimes have elevated feel- 
ings of emotional exhaustion. 

While the caring responsibilities involved in 
many nonprofit jobs may cause some of the prob- 
lem, it is also noteworthy that nonprofit organiza- 
tions may also benefit from burnout that 
individuals experience in other fields. This is 
because the diverse array of positions offered in 
many nonprofit organizations seems attractive for 
those seeking escape. Nonprofits offer a wide 
range of interesting job opportunities that are not 
only emotionally appealing but also intellectually 
challenging. While a relatively large proportion of 
those in nonprofits feel it is easy to burnout in their 
jobs, more workers in this sector have also been 
found to be satisfied with their work compared to 
those in federal government and for profit careers. 
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Some organizations in the nonprofit world also 
benefit from part-time workers, who place high 
value on positions that offer flexible time arrange- 
ments and increased work-life balance. 


Causes of Burnout 


Six key areas of job person/mismatch linked to 
causes of burnout include challenges of workload, 
control, reward, fairness, values, and community 
(Maslach and Leiter 2005). High workloads are 
often a problem in the nonprofit sector which 
bears some relationship to limited organizational 
resources available to address ambitious organiza- 
tional missions. These issues are sometimes linked 
to stressful working hours and demanding shifts. 
Cases include burnout identified in various groups 
of workers such as older workers with disabilities, 
struggling to negotiate night shifts as well as orga- 
nizational leaders tasked with complex schedules, 
long work weeks, and/or extensive travel. Barriers 
to communication or workers experiencing what 
they perceive of as forms of inequity have difficul- 
ties maintaining adequate levels of control, reward, 
and fairness that help avoid the buildup of stress. 
Lack of clarity concerning work roles and the 
accompanying role conflict, as well as challenging 
work environments and conditions, are other con- 
tributing factors. Nonprofit volunteers, experienc- 
ing role ambiguity, and lack of voice also 
experience the problem. High expectations, and 
organizational isolation as a result of compartmen- 
talization, exacerbate feeling of burnout in some 
nonprofit fundraising personnel. 

For staff in many organizations, burnout comes 
from dual factors that involve not only job-related 
issues but also varied external stress-related 
sources. When job pressures combine with those 
from home or personal life, tolls on physical and 
psychological well-being may occur. High levels 
of work overload or allowing work to intersect 
with personal time can be contributing factors. 
Workers at different life stages, particularly 
women, or those with complex caregiving respon- 
sibilities, such as caring for children or aging 
relatives, experience burnout and stress from jug- 
gling sometimes conflicting demands. 


Burnout in Nonprofit Organizations 


Efforts have been made to identify worker 
types based on assessments of the degree of burn- 
out. Those with low levels of the feelings of 
emotional exhaustion and _ depersonalization 
linked to burnout have been classified as “‘laissez- 
faire’ managers because they also sometimes 
have low levels of accomplishment and invest- 
ment in their jobs (Loo 2004). A second type of 
worker, termed “well adjusted,” has relatively 
high levels of achievement but low burnout symp- 
toms. The last group classified as “distressed man- 
agers” has only moderate job accomplishments 
but a high degree of feelings of exhaustion and 
emotional depersonalization linked to the burnout 
problem. 

Other worker classifications related to theories 
of exchange involve analysis of burnout types 
based on various causes of worker discomfort 
with respect to the physical environment or other 
organizational or individual conditions. This dis- 
tinguishes those deemed “frenetic” with high 
levels of overload, dedication, and ambition, 
from the “worn-out” worker who manifests rela- 
tive work passivity, low production, and dedica- 
tion, and “under-challenged” worker who obtains 
little job satisfaction because of an environment 
filled with ongoing monotony or boredom 
(Montaro-Marin et al. 2012). While the frenetic 
worker’s burnout is often heavily influenced by 
issues of organizational structure or injustice on 
the job, the worn-out worker’s burnout is gener- 
ally tied to lack of recognition and rewards. For 
the under-challenged worker, burnout stems pri- 
marily from the structure of organizational tasks. 

Burnout is prevalent for many in nonprofit 
leadership roles. A variety of sources of stress 
for executive directors include challenges associ- 
ated with working with boards. Increased levels of 
blaming, complaining, and lack of cooperation 
with others are burnout manifestations. In some 
cases, this may be exacerbated by a lack of ade- 
quate levels of support. Many in nonprofit leader- 
ship roles face pressures from combined demands 
for sustained funding and staff tensions because 
salaries are low. Board members also sometimes 
experience burnout from pressures related to 
expectations for fundraising. Some individuals 
lack the balance of skills necessary to tackle 
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responsibilities associated with both risk taking 
and providing both organizational directions. 
Leaders who loose capacity for attention to self- 
care are often more prone to the problem. Leader- 
ship burnout may be exacerbated during processes 
of transition, sometimes even resulting in 
organizational harm. 

Individuals who are more “centered” in their 
experience of career success engage in specific 
forms of self-control essential for avoiding burn- 
out. Four key strengths include the ability to use 
effective communication, achieve life balance, 
engage in risk taking, and finally maintain work 
quality. In combination, these contribute to individ- 
ual well-being in terms of not only a healthy life 
perspective but also positive interaction with others 
and appropriate activity level for both work and 
nonwork roles. Capacity for calm decision-making 
in situations of stress plays an integral part. 


Burnout Impacts 


In nonprofit organizations, burnout leads not only 
to declining productivity but also progressive dis- 
engagement, reduced levels of responsiveness in 
client service, and sometimes increased absentee- 
ism. Associated health issues may include sleep- 
lessness, poor concentration and capacity for 
coping, cardiorespiratory symptoms, even stom- 
ach problems such as ulcers, or dizziness 
(Montero-Marin et al. 2012). This may be partic- 
ularly problematic for some human service orga- 
nizations dependent on high levels of employee 
motivation for quality service delivery. There are 
recognized similarities and differences between 
burnout and depression, with burnout noted to 
also be more tightly linked to the work context. 
Although these have some of the same manifesta- 
tions in behavior, differences in production of the 
hormone cortisone are claimed, with higher levels 
in those experiencing depression and lower levels 
among those with burnout. There may be potential 
for cortisone to serve as a biomarker for detection. 
In worst cases, feelings of burnout result in vari- 
ous forms of harmful actions or behavior, includ- 
ing self-harm such as increased addiction or 
alcoholism. 
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The relationship between burnout and the deci- 
sion of people to leave jobs is complex. For 
instance, expressed need to change jobs has been 
identified in some workers in helping fields 
with high burnout levels. Feelings of emotional 
fatigue, exhaustion, and high demands due to 
contractor regulation and accountability often 
combine to be factors in decisions to leave. Exec- 
utives experiencing burnout often go through a 
stage of initial indecision during which they expe- 
rience a range of negative feelings before finally 
making decisions for retirement or career change. 
Burnout has also been linked to the intention 
to leave jobs in various workers and nonprofit 
volunteers. 

It is important to recognize, however, that a 
variety of complex factors influence actual job 
departure. While pay, problems of pay inequities 
combined with high workload, or poor supervi- 
sory relationships are influential, there also tends 
to be less propensity for those with longer levels 
of service to leave. Important drawbacks to depar- 
ture include positive relationships with coworkers 
or a sense of client embeddedness that comes from 
attachment to clients and mission over time. Many 
experience challenges with respect to ease of 
movement to other available opportunities. Cau- 
tion is also warranted on a job change driven 
purely as a path to burnout avoidance, since alter- 
native positions may present some of the same or 
even a worse set of problems. With respect to job 
changers, sometimes feelings of depersonaliza- 
tion and emotional exhaustion linked to burnout 
actually increase slightly and then level off, with 
little in the way of increased feelings of personal 
accomplishment, after new job entry. 


Reduction and Prevention 


Reducing burnout involves a range of proactive 
strategies to create positive work cultures. These 
can be driven by either the organization or indi- 
vidual. Many basic practices of strategic human 
resources management, sometimes ignored in the 
nonprofit sector, are useful including careful anal- 
ysis of performance and productivity, creative 
strategies for employee training and career 
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development, and fair systems for compensation. 
The combination of increasing knowledge, 
engagement, and “voice” that helps employees 
change perceptions of their circumstances 1s help- 
ful in combating the burnout problem. 

Organizations have been successful using 
approaches that help individuals face feelings of 
burnout head on. Implementation of staff surveys 
increases understanding of the problem by identi- 
fying existing burnout levels and sources. Surveys 
provide a useful platform for nuanced problem 
identification, only in an atmosphere of openness 
with respect to analysis and discussion. While 
surveys lead to discovery of causes, the process 
should be followed by proactive strategies for 
change. Primary diagnostic tools such as the 
“Maslach Burnout Inventory” (MBI) developed 
by Maslach and Jackson involves the use of a 
25-question survey designed to measure four 
specific burnout manifestations including 
feelings about client involvement, exhaustion, 
personal accomplishment, and depersonalization 
(Maslach and Jackson 1986). Other simple burn- 
out survey tools are available in user-friendly 
form to facilitate workplace assessment and dis- 
cussion (Maslach and Leiter 2005). 

With respect to the concept of employee 
engagement and “voice,” cognitive behavioral 
therapy is a recognized approach related to deal- 
ing with the burnout problem. This practical, 
short-term approach helps individuals both under- 
stand and address the problem. Workshops 
focused on the topic of burnout allow each indi- 
vidual present to have designated, uninterrupted 
time to talk about underlying sources of ongoing 
stress. These can be part of comprehensive strat- 
egies for stress management training. Effective 
forms of therapy also sometimes involve use of 
varied forms of digital games. 

These strategies can be integrated into 
employee assistance and workplace wellness pro- 
grams depending on organizational capacity, inter- 
est, and size. Strengthening staff support through 
regular conflict resolution, communication, or peer 
support sessions 1s a cost-effective measure to ease 
stress experienced by those in demanding jobs. 
Coaching and mentoring initiatives that are either 
peer based or involving the use of outside 
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consultants or volunteers are also sometimes use- 
ful. Because it is helpful for people to learn to not 
dwell too long on the past, some are turning to 
mindfulness coaching as a useful tool. Various 
forms of burnout programs are also now available 
and being administered online. Overcoming burn- 
out now presents a range of opportunities for man- 
agement consultants in the nonprofit field. 

The strategies of therapy, workshops, support 
groups, mentoring, and coaching help not only to 
engage workers but also move them through a 
range of steps involved in identification and tack- 
ling of causal conditions. It is critical for individ- 
uals to learn specific strategies to help them 
maintain not only a positive attitude but also 
proper sense of perspective about the many daily 
problems that tend to occur in workplace situa- 
tions. Although standards are important, frank 
discussions about balance are useful since high 
levels of perfection are challenging to maintain. 
Sometimes increased control comes from learning 
to break tasks that seem overwhelming into 
smaller, more manageable steps. Other activities 
include a focus on personal goal setting and action 
planning about strategies for change. 

Stress management may involve not only 
stress monitoring but also behavioral change 
through practices including various forms of 
relaxation such as breathing, meditation, yoga, 
or even simple methods such as allowing 
workers brief period of relaxing on the job read- 
ing. Others have suggested holistic therapies 
including acupuncture and/or attention to nutri- 
tion as useful in burnout reduction. Various types 
of environmental change even involving changes 
in music, color, and lighting can be useful in 
enhancing the organizational mood. Flex time 
opportunities can help employees better integrate 
and balance time. Physical activity and vaca- 
tions, as well as shifts in responsibility, are pre- 
vention strategies. Some nonprofits are offering 
employees lengthy sabbaticals on top of regular 
vacation time, as part of a strategy to avoid the 
problem. 

It is important to recognize that enhanced sup- 
port systems are also critical tools for reduction 
and prevention. Emotional support comes from 
both home and workplace sources and relates to 
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the role of supervisors, coworkers, and organiza- 
tional policies. Home support may have a more 
significant impact on burnout reduction than 
workplace emotional sources, but supportive rela- 
tionships at work, particularly with coworkers, 
can be essential. Good leadership and supervisory 
relationships are also useful. Management inter- 
ventions should also be tailored not just to those 
with longstanding jobs but also toward those who 
are relatively new as well as those who have made 
an internal job change. This is based on the fact 
noted previously that some burnout symptoms 
may temporarily elevate in the first few months 
to a year on a job. 

Attention should also be given to two pronged 
approaches for organizational leaders and direc- 
tors with respect to both prevention and treatment. 
Strategies for prevention should be designed to 
meet individual needs and may include a range of 
methods involving not only problem diagnoses 
and assessment but also career development, job 
redesign, and/or integration of steps such as time- 
outs, sabbaticals, or rotational assignments. Exec- 
utive coaching for nonprofit leaders involving 
one-on-one consultations may increase aspects 
of job satisfaction with impacts for burnout reduc- 
tion, including stress reduction, desire to continue 
on the job, and enhanced sense of personal/pro- 
fessional balance. Career Enhancement Therapy 
is suggested as another useful approach for treat- 
ment that involves both two full-day small group 
sessions combined with several months of a series 
of structured half-day hour meetings to help indi- 
viduals understand and discuss causes, reactions, 
and feelings. 

An addition, another often overlooked aspect 
of burnout that may be impacting the sustainabil- 
ity of many nonprofits involved in marketing has 
been defined as feelings of burnout experienced 
by the general public toward social issues and 
nonprofit causes, sometimes called “compassion 
fatigue.” This label characterizes a public over- 
whelmed or exhausted by a myriad of competi- 
tive nonprofit communications and appeals. 
Strategies to overcome this problem include 
changes in strategies for messaging, marketing, 
outreach, and approaches to relationship 
building. 
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Conclusion 


Burnout is an important problem faced by many 
individuals in the nonprofit world. It is critical to 
recognize the increased levels of stress experi- 
enced by many nonprofit workers and volunteers 
that result from a variety of causes including 
problems of workload, work structure, and chal- 
lenges in support systems as well as ongoing 
demands from the world outside of work. These 
factors have potential to take a toll on outcomes 
for both the worker and organization. The prob- 
lem of burnout runs counter to the zeal and 
enthusiasm essential for successful achievement 
of organizational mission and goals. Therefore, 
regular, ongoing attention needs to therefore be 
paid to the human side of organizations through 
proactive approaches to address the problem. 
Fortunately, a range of strategies are available 
to deal with the challenges posed, which involve 
a comprehensive focus on both assessment and 
engagement at the organization and individual 
level. 
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Synonyms 


Continuity of operations planning 


Introduction 


Post-hazard event response and recovery depends 
in no small part on a resilient business community. 
When employers are disrupted by disaster, 
whether natural or technological, they may not 
be able to swiftly and completely recover in the 
post-hazard event environment. Jobs may be lost, 
and these losses in turn put a significant damper 
on the ability of the community to recover effec- 
tively. Because business success in recovery is 
linked to the recovery of communities, and busi- 
nesses must also consider protection of 
employees’ interests in their work and the legal 
protection of the company, enterprises may con- 
sider business continuity planning (Beaton et al. 
2008). Such a pre-event mitigation strategy may 
provide a level of capability for the business to 
respond more quickly and effectively to the chal- 
lenges of a hazard event. While business continu- 
ity planning cannot always be totally effective in 
preparing a firm for crisis, having a plan in place, 
coupled with the benefit of having worked 
through that plan and improved the firm’s 
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understanding of what it might need to do in 
time of crisis, can provide tangible benefits to 
businesses, and in turn to communities. 


Business Continuity 


Business continuity may be defined as “an ongo- 
ing process to ensure that the necessary steps are 
taken to identify the impacts of potential losses 
and maintain viable continuity and recovery strat- 
egies and plans” (National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation 2016). Business continuity speaks to a 
general hope that a business endures, beyond its 
creators, and into the indeterminate future. Busi- 
ness continuity management (BCM) can be 
defined as “a management process that identifies 
risk, threats and vulnerabilities that could impact 
an entity’s continued operations and provides a 
framework for building organizational resilience 
and the capability for an effective response” 
(Disaster Recovery Institute 2016). Continuity 
planning is strongly connected to resilience 
(White and O’Hare 2014) of businesses and 
communities. 

The ambition of business continuity itself as a 
conceptual matter is to allow a business that has 
been affected adversely by a hazard event or crisis 
to surmount attendant obstacles and return the 
business to functional form. The objective of con- 
tinuity has less to do with returning to pre-event 
normal, because returning to normal in that 
respect may not be possible given the changed 
circumstances of the post-event environment. 
Rather, continuity suggests that a business, with 
planning, can restart operations rapidly and then 
endure as part of the business fabric of a commu- 
nity or industry. The advantages from business 
continuity are that services and products remain 
available, employees remain employed, and 
related businesses and industries are not further 
disrupted due to removal of important business 
partners in their network. Business continuity is 
also demonstrated by a firm maintaining “the con- 
fidence of shareholders, customers, employees, 
and the public at large’ (McKnight and 
Linnenluecke 2016, p. 293). In effect, attention to 
business continuity is one important way for 
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businesses to raise their awareness of potential 
risks that they face, pre-event, and in doing so 
reduce vulnerabilities, so that they may achieve 
some level of resilience in facing crises in the 
future. 

While business continuity is a simple concept 
on its face, the practical reality of continuity is that 
there is much to consider when addressing risk 
and planning for the future of a business in chang- 
ing and even hostile contexts. Beyond natural 
disasters, risk comes in a variety of forms. Busi- 
ness owners may not be able to imagine that 
certain risks (such as riots) could confront their 
businesses at some point. Some believe that gov- 
ernment or police will intervene quickly and 
completely in bringing situations under control, 
and thus reduce private sector risk (Doern 2016), 
but it is clear from responses to past disasters 
(notably Hurricane Katrina in 2005) that govern- 
mental intervention to address hazards of all types 
may be delayed or ineffective. There can be over- 
estimation of a firm’s ability to avoid disruption 
and an assumption made that a firm and its owners 
will be resilient, no matter what hazard may occur. 
These can be dangerous assumptions for the 
future of a business. 

Businesses must consider what makes them 
valuable to the market in the first place and 
how to best position that understanding in the 
current operating environment, adjusting that 
view as needed to changing circumstances and 
customer demands. Business culture considers 
the organizational values that make a business 
unique and may be worth preserving, and this 
is a consideration for continuity planning as 
well. Business owners’ interests in continuing 
their operations are weighty for economic, 
social, and personal reasons. Dedication to 
core ideology and a belief that the business 
is worthy and should go on are all important 
to continuity (Drozdow 1998). 


Business Continuity Planning 
The actual planning of business continuity can 


become quite involved. As an example, the 
National Fire Protection Association recommends 
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risk assessment and close consideration of how a 
variety of hazards might affect a business, and 
how an event might disrupt the business and its 
normal manner of operation (through a business 
impact analysis). The idea of continuity goes 
beyond that to fundamental aspects of operating 
a business in a sustainable manner. For example, 
businesses should have clear goals and objectives 
and ways to track performance. Leaders need to 
be committed to continuity planning and 
supporting such a program. Businesses should 
comply with applicable laws, have a program to 
identify, and keep vital records in a protected and 
usable way (e.g., backing important information 
up to the Internet instead of solely keeping paper 
files that are easily damaged or destroyed in a 
hazard event). Business should consider the 
well-being of staff; documentation of assumptions 
about how the continuity plan will work if or 
when it is called upon in a response/recovery 
effort; how to prevent incidents from happening, 
to the extent that is possible; and what steps might 
be taken to respond to incidents (National Fire 
Protection Association 2016). 

The direction that a continuity plan should be 
exercised periodically is a useful practice and 
extends to making the plan a living document, 
rather than an exercise that is completed, shelved, 
and forgotten. Creating a continuity plan allows 
for retention of critical organizational knowledge 
(Layton and Lambe 2011). Having considered 
possible issues with communication in a hazard 
before such a concern occurs is a central factor in 
continuity planning, as is having a strategy to 
relocate the business to other quarters within a 
city or region or to operate it differently until the 
community returns to normal (or a new normal, 
which is a distinct possibility). Business continu- 
ity plans, as living documents, should be period- 
ically revisited and updated so that they remain 
current and take full advantage of technologies 
that will allow a firm to be more responsive and 
recover more quickly (National Fire Protection 
Association 2016) (The National Fire Protection 
Association’s self-assessment tool and prepared- 
ness guide, which accompany the code for busi- 
ness continuity, are quite detailed and may prove 
to be a useful resource for business planning 
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purposes. In addition, ISO 22301 and ISO 22313 
are international standards that focus on business 
continuity and worthy of review.). 


Business Continuity Planning and 
Public Policy 


Governmental organizations might find it valu- 
able to consider the perspective of business enter- 
prises in planning for disaster response and 
recovery. Businesses benefit from “increased 
access to decision-making, improved business 
continuity and direct involvement in contingency 
planning” (Rogers 2013, p. 325); this requires an 
open door with local government to consider con- 
tinuity as a partnership that benefits the whole 
community. Consistent with the advice to exercise 
continuity planning, drills or simulations can 
include “loss of key business activities,” as well 
as how business might be impacted by a “break- 
down of public order” (Lee et al. 2009, p. 727). 
Such drills may provide an opportunity for gov- 
ernment emergency operations staff, local govern- 
ment staff, and business/industry counterparts to 
work together to consider how they as partners 
might respond to a hazard event, with an eye 
toward quick response and full recovery of the 
business sector. 

Business continuity has increasingly become 
a focus of emergency response and coordina- 
tion, as awareness heightens about the precari- 
ous circumstances of businesses, and especially 
small enterprises, in the post-hazard event con- 
text, and how disruptions might impact the 
surrounding community. There is good reason 
for business continuity planning as a capacity 
that should be encouraged by governments. For 
example, after Hurricane Andrew in 1992, 
among “businesses that received storm damage, 
80% of those lacking a business continuity plan 
failed within 2 years” (Somers 2007, p. 453). 
From a public policy perspective, the State of 
Florida includes business continuity in its com- 
prehensive plan for emergency management, 
under emergency support function 18 (ESF 
18), governing “business, industry, and eco- 
nomic stabilization.” The plan suggests that 
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“businesses that prepare are more likely to 
return to the community after a disaster. Pre- 
paredness campaigns developed for the private 
sector aid in business continuity planning and 
information sharing to employees on personal 
preparedness.” In terms of implementation, the 
plan directs those working with ESF 18 to 
“provide business continuity information and 
preparedness information for the business com- 
munity to share with employees, stakeholders, 
and customers.” (Florida Division of Emer- 
gency Management & State Emergency 
Response Team 2016, p. XVIII-3). 

Small enterprises often do not assess risks from 
hazards and consider possible impacts or draft and 
implement continuity plans. As a result, recovery 
becomes more arduous. What may have been 
manageable concerns with supply chain disrup- 
tions, for example, becomes insurmountable with- 
out continuity planning. It is important to note that 
“institutional capacities in natural-disaster resil- 
ience and business continuity are strong determi- 
nants of long-term competitiveness,” and for that 
reason, businesses “need to invest more in the 
long-term continuity of the supply chain and 
implement risk-management measures” (Abe 
and Ye 2013, p. 580). Given this importance of 
planning to smaller enterprises, it 1s troubling that 
academic research in this area is a relatively recent 
development (Herbane 2010). 


Conclusion 


Time spent in pursuing effective plans for busi- 
ness continuity is well spent, as “improved firm- 
level resilience positively influences community 
resilience when it enhances the community-level 
capacities associated with the community’s capi- 
tal” (McKnight and Linnenluecke 2016, p. 300). 
A concern with the implementation of continuity 
concepts in the business sector is that the “rhetoric 
of continuity” might usurp attaining the idea of 
continuity in practice and prevent continuity from 
being achieved (Drozdow 1998). Business conti- 
nuity planning is resource intensive, but failing 
to plan is not an acceptable or wise alternative. 
Businesses cannot reasonably expect their 
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perpetuation if they fail to respond effectively to 
the changing environment and context of their 
business, new needs from consumers, and indus- 
trial trends. 

It 1s worth mention that the continuity plan 
itself is only part of the goal of the continuity 
planning process. A significant aspect of planning 
is that the planning itself is beneficial to organiza- 
tions and their focus on risk and surmounting 
barriers the business might encounter. Sometimes, 
simpler plans can be more responsive than very 
detailed plans that constrain organizations’ ability 
to think and respond to threats. Consistent with 
this, “although policies, processes, and routines 
provide a framework for action, the actual practice 
evolves as those in charge of, or involved in, 
circumstances make sense of the ambiguous infor- 
mation, confused situation, and incomplete data 
with which they are faced” (Elliott and Macpher- 
son 2010, p. 591). 

In emergency management, it is tempting per- 
haps to consider the concept of continuity as self- 
evident to businesses and that a simple reminder to 
consider continuity planning might be sufficient 
help for most businesses. The unfortunate fact is 
that most businesses simply do not attend ade- 
quately to continuity planning; particularly for 
small enterprises, the day-to-day activity of the 
business and the work required to keep a business 
afloat are time-consuming tasks in their own right, 
and there is little time left over for planning for the 
uncertainties of the future or the management of 
risk. The problem with such thinking is that consid- 
ering continuity after a hazard event might be too 
late for management of risk and/or to allow a busi- 
ness to return to operation. While hazard events 
may disrupt business and community life as a prac- 
tical matter, disruption to businesses, due to poor or 
no continuity planning, may be preventable. 
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Butterfly Theory of Crisis 
Management 
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Synonyms 


Chaos theory; Dynamic systems; Non-linear 
systems; 


Introduction 


The single flap of a butterfly’s wings in Brazil 
generates a minor atmospheric disturbance con- 
tinuously expanding to produce a tornado in 
Texas a month later. This butterfly effect, often 
attributed to Lorenz (1963), and sometimes called 
butterfly theory, suggests small events may gen- 
erate large consequences. Butterfly theory was 
initially applied to meteorology, but in recent 
years, the theory has been applied to other fields 
including mathematics, physics, and economics. 
This paper applies butterfly theory to matters of 
crisis management in public administration. 


Butterfly Theory 


“Does the flap of a butterfly’s wings in Brazil set a 
tornado in Brazil?” was the question posed by 
meteorologist Edward N. Lorenz at a national 
meeting of scientists in 1972. In asking the ques- 
tion, Lorenz challenged conventional notions of 
science, such as deterministic and linear systems. 

Butterfly theory contends a small input may 
result in a disproportionately large output. Syno- 
nyms include chaos theory and stochastic sys- 
tems. Black swan events and the random walk 
theory are related to butterfly theory. 

A deterministic system is one in which ran- 
domness does not exist. Independent variables 
precisely predict dependent variables. In public 
administration, for example, a new policy man- 
dating a two dollar per hour increase in workers’ 
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minimum wages results in each worker receiving 
two more dollars. A conventional linear system is 
illustrated here, as each worker receives exactly 
two additional dollars for each hour worked. Lin- 
ear systems, a type of scientific modeling, assume 
a reliable mathematical relationship between 
variables. 

Whereas theories of linear systems facilitate 
elegant scientific models, and comforting fore- 
casts, the empirical reality may differ signifi- 
cantly. As recent events in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle reveal (Puzder 2015) the 
raising of minimum wages by fiat, does not 
result in higher earnings for the workers but, in 
fact, lower earnings. Profit-maximizing compa- 
nies, following Coase’s (1937) theory of the firm 
and tendencies of capital mobility, have been 
found to move their operations away from cities 
where minimum wage laws have been enacted. 
Factor substitution is also implemented, as 
machines assume functions previously performed 
by workers. And so, in a nod to the theory of 
unintended consequences, public administrators 
intending to aid the working man have instead 
done him harm. 

Chaos theory rebuffs, or redefines, notions of 
deterministic and linear systems. Whereas linear 
systems suggest initial present conditions may 
predict future conditions, chaos theory empha- 
sizes the possibility that initial conditions may 
not be fully understood; therefore, future condi- 
tions may widely differ from what the determin- 
istic models predict. A gentle 5 mph breeze in 
Brazil surely would not predict high winds in 
Texas, but the additional flap of the butterfly’s 
wing may be the tipping point to create the even- 
tual tornado. 

Malcolm Gladwell, in his best-selling book, 
The Tipping Point (2002), offers an example of 
crime reduction in New York City. High crime 
rates in the 1980s were reduced in the 1990s as a 
result of application of the broken windows the- 
ory. Police cracked down on petty crimes such as 
graffiti and jumping subway turnstiles. The sub- 
sequent reduction of serious crimes was attributed 
to the zero tolerance for small crimes. Tipping 
points are akin to butterfly theory, in that a small 
cause sets the course for a large effect. 
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Stochastic systems contradict deterministic 
systems, in that random variables are included in 
the models. A distribution of outcomes may be 
estimated employing probability, but precise out- 
comes cannot be predicted. Malkiel’s (1973) ran- 
dom walk theory is an example of stochastic 
systems. The direction a drunk man walks after 
exiting the bar is random; he may go left, right, 
straight, or fall on his face and not walk anywhere. 
Butterfly theory exists as a subtext within chaos 
theory and stochastic models. 

Malkiel applied his theory to financial instru- 
ments, especially stocks. Numerous public orga- 
nizations, especially public pension funds and 
municipal governments followed deterministic 
logic in investing assets in a multitude of financial 
securities. Many were overexposed when they 
bought mortgage-backed securities. CalPERS 
and CalSTRS, pension funds for public 
employees in California, lost as much as $1.6 
billion as a result of the housing crash of 
2007-2008 (Lifsher 2015). 

Taleb’s (2007) black swan theory is related to 
butterfly theory. Evidence of thousands of white 
swans does not serve as proof that all are white. 
Instead, the appearance of one black swan can 
disprove the notion that all swans are white. And 
so the black swan is a metaphor of an extremely 
low probability event that has large impacts. 

In 1973, residents of California’s conservative 
and wealthy Orange County elected Bob Citron 
treasurer. Citron managed the county’s finances, 
including a large investment portfolio. His strat- 
egy, widely avoided in most finance circles, was to 
“borrow short to invest long” (Ludwig 1995, 
p. 37). By 1994, Citron accumulated $1.6 billion 
in “paper losses,” representing a reduction in port- 
folio assets of nearly one fourth. The County 
declared bankruptcy. Local government leaders 
made a crisis management mistake in not prepar- 
ing for the low probability event that the actions of 
a single employee, with no formal training in 
finance, could create a magnanimous disaster 
impacting public services, schools, and jobs. 

Whereas butterfly theory focuses on magni- 
tude (small event, large consequences), black 
swan theory focuses on timing (low probability 
event, large consequences). 
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Crisis Management 


Crisis management is the process of planning for 
and responding to events that can harm an orga- 
nization. By definition, a crisis is a major event 
with extremely harmful effects to both internal 
and external stakeholders. Normal routine proce- 
dures are not capable of coping with the disruption 
(Booth 1993). Regarding timing, crises generally 
occur suddenly, require quick reaction time, and 
have greater impact the longer the duration of the 
crisis. The organization is likely to be perma- 
nently changed after the crisis (Venette 2003). 

As a field of study, crisis management is rela- 
tively young, with the literature developing after a 
number of environmental and industrial disasters 
of the 1980s, such as the 1980 eruption of Mt. St. 
Helens, the 1983 bombing of US and French 
military barracks in Beirut, the 1986 nuclear melt- 
down in Chernobyl, and the 1988 explosion of 
Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. 
A number of high-profile tragedies in the private 
sector also contributed to the emergence of crisis 
management theories and practices. In 1982, a 
miscreant added cyanide to Tylenol capsules 
resulting in seven deaths and over $100 million 
in losses for parent company Johnson & Johnson. 
In 1992, a woman received third-degree burns 
from scalding coffee from McDonald’s, resulting 
in an initial judgment of $2.9 million against the 
company. 


GHP Model of Crisis Management 


Current literature on crisis management is abun- 
dant and rife with numerous theories, models, and 
heuristics. Gonzales-Herrera and Pratt (1995) 
offer a common sense model of crisis manage- 
ment applicable to both public and private sectors. 
The model consists of four phases: (1) issues man- 
agement, (2) planning-prevention, (3) the crisis, 
and (4) the post-crisis. 

Issues management is the first phase of crisis 
management, wherein managers “scan the envi- 
ronment” looking for, and collecting data on, 
trends or single issues that could become crises. 
In the context of readiness planning for municipal 
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governments, Vastveit et al. (2014) suggest this 
initial phase generates a “risk image” describing 
the stakeholders’ views of threats. The risk image 
contains likelihood or probability of events and 
the potential consequences of those events. 

Many threats can be identified in advance, but 
some cannot. As Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld famously quipped, “There are known 
knowns...we also know there are known 
unknowns.” Public officials in California know 
earthquakes will occur in the future and make 
readiness plans. Regarding a terrorist attack, 
those same officials do not know whether such 
an attack will occur nor do they know the time or 
place. Nonetheless, public sector leaders plan for 
both earthquakes and terrorist attacks. 

The second phase of crisis management, 
planning-prevention, consists of setting proactive 
policy to respond to potential crises identified in 
the issues management phase, analyzing “the 
organization’s links with multiple constituencies,” 
and preparing “general or specific contingency 
plans” (Gonzales-Herrera and Pratt 1995, p. 28). 
A forthcoming crisis could be known as immi- 
nent; for example, after the rogue trader forced 
Orange County into bankruptcy, other municipal- 
ities with similar investment portfolios should 
brace for a comparable imminent crisis. 

Similarly, the planning-prevention phase may 
identify an existing problem that has the potential 
to evolve into a full-scale crisis. City leaders in 
Detroit, for example, had full knowledge of the 
city’s fiscal shortfalls and made plans for the 2013 
bankruptcy filing. 

The crisis is the third phase of crisis manage- 
ment. Gonzales-Herrera and Pratt suggest at this 
phase that the organization evaluates the organi- 
zation’s response to the crisis, preempts negative 
publicity, and “targets” the organization’s mes- 
sage to “appropriate audiences” (1995, p. 29). 

Here, the model falls short, as the organiza- 
tion’s leaders, when faced with a new crisis, 
should focus their energy on resolving the crisis 
and minimizing harm to internal and external 
stakeholders. When a crisis hits, public relations 
although important take a backseat to actually 
resolving the crisis. When faced with the 2015 
crisis of using a private, and potentially insecure, 
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email server for US State Department business, 
Secretary Hillary Clinton appeared to commit 
more energy to manage public perception of the 
event than to actually resolve the crisis by pro- 
tecting sensitive government data. 

In the fourth and final post-crisis phase of the 
Gonzales-Herrera and Pratt crisis management 
model, the organization monitors the crisis “until 
its intensity is reduced,” informs stakeholders and 
the media of the organization’s actions, and “eval- 
uates how the crisis plan, if one existed, worked” 
(1995, p. 29). As Venette (2003) warned, the 
organization may never be the same. Gonzales- 
Herrera and Pratt note the organization “yearns for 
bygone glorious days” (1995, p. 29). 

Hurricane Katrina of 2005 was the costliest 
natural disaster in US history. Despite accurate 
forecasting and ample lead time, the hurricane’s 
landfall generated more than 50 levee breaches 
resulting in over 1200 deaths and more than 
$100 billion in property damage. The US Army 
Corps of Engineers was found culpable for using 
inadequate levee building materials. 

The crisis was also exacerbated by feckless 
responses by local, state, and federal entities includ- 
ing the New Orleans Police Department, the Loui- 
siana governor’s office, and the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. Farazmand criticized the 
public sector response to Hurricane Katrina as “a 
global case of grand failure in, governance, leader- 
ship, and public management” (2009, p. 399). 
A perfect storm of bureaucratic failure accompanied 
the literal perfect storm of the hurricane. 

Whereas public administrators responsible to 
respond to the crisis had certainly received ample 
training in crisis management, copious failures 
occurred both in resolving the crisis and in the 
post-crisis phase. Years after the hurricane, sev- 
eral New Orleans neighborhoods remain 
destroyed and serve as reminders of the destruc- 
tive power of the hurricane and the compounding 
effects of poor leadership. 


Butterfly Theory of Crisis Management 


Numerous theories and models, such as the 
Gonzales-Herrera and Pratt (1995) model, offer 
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thoughtful and practical tools for crisis manage- 
ment. This paper adds butterfly theory to the 
existing literature of crisis management. Butterfly 
theory of crisis management suggests crisis man- 
agers should anticipate, and prepare to respond to, 
small and low probability events that have the 
potential to result in major harmful crises. 

Butterfly theory avers that small events may 
cause large effects. Similarly, black swan theory 
asserts low probability events may cause large 
effects. These theories apply to the first “issues 
management” phase of the Gonzales-Herrera and 
Pratt (1995) model. While “risk images” are being 
developed, leaders are obliged to consider small 
issues, and improbable events, that threaten the 
organization with substantial harmful effects. 

Paradoxically, black swan events are not pre- 
dictable by definition. Whereas every possible 
threat cannot feasibly be anticipated, leaders are 
obligated to be well informed of various small 
events threatening the organization’s status quo. 

As part of crisis management strategy, leaders 
should prepare contingency plans for small and 
low probability events that might result in a crisis. 
Many of these events can be anticipated including 
natural disasters, severe weather, fires, chemical 
spills, bus crashes, bomb threats, disease out- 
breaks, terrorism, active shooters, and employee 
malfeasance. 

In addition to preparing for butterfly effects as 
the cause of crises, leaders should also be open to 
butterfly effects as possible solutions to crises. 
Hong and Sun (2000) cite butterfly effects as 
critical events to the normalization of diplomatic 
relations between China and the USA in the 
1970s. Relations between the two nations had 
soured during the Cold War. But during an inter- 
national competition in Japan, American and Chi- 
nese national ping pong teams had friendly 
interactions, beginning with an American player 
accidentally boarding the Chinese team’s bus. 
A number of additional butterfly effects took 
place, resulting in the eventual rapprochement 
between the USA and China. 

Leaders cannot feasibly anticipate all threats, 
just as weather forecasters cannot monitor every 
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flap of a butterfly’s wings in a far-off continent. 
Nonetheless, those engaged in crisis management 
would do well to include the possibility of small 
and low probability events in their crisis manage- 
ment plans. 


Cross-References 


Budgetary Assistance for Crisis Management 
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Synonyms 


Investment decision-making or capital expendi- 
ture decisions; Long-term planning; Planning 
capital expenditure 


Definition 


The process in which a business determines 
whether projects such as building a new plant or 
investing in a long-term venture are worth 
pursuing. 

In the public sector, the term is often exclusively 
associated with infrastructure investments — plant 
and equipment. It is more properly associated 
with all policy choices that have significant, long- 
term consequences. The purchase of a central 
computer system, establishing or expanding public 
utility services, and implementing new public 
transportation systems are examples of capital 
asset acquisitions that are considered by public 
sector organizations. 


Introduction 


One of the most vital functions of the public sector 
entity is to construct, maintain, and develop the 
public works infrastructure. Capital investments 
including roadways, bridges, sanitary sewers, 
water mains, and other essential public facilities 
need to be improved in the aim to satisfy the 
expectation of the residents and commercial 
enterprises. 

Allocating scarce resources among alternative 
programs is one of the most important and diffi- 
cult tasks of public sector organizations’ adminis- 
trators. Usually, a relevant part of these resources 
is appropriated for the acquisition of long-term 
“capital assets.” “Capital,” according to the 
broadest definition, refers to any asset — physical 
or intangible — that provides benefits over the long 
run (beyond the standard budgeting/reporting 
period). Most narrowly defined, capital includes 
only long-term physical assets (buildings, roads, 
equipment, etc.). Most governments, as well as 
the private sector, choose a definition for capital 
somewhere in between these two extremes (Holtz- 
Eakin 1992). 

The selection of capital assets is one of the 
most complex and crucial decisions that public 
sector administrators have to take; it is very 
difficult measuring the cost and the benefits 
related to this investments, and because of the 
long periods for which resources must be 
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committed, capital asset investment decisions are 
subject to considerable risk. 

For taking this decision, managers of public 
sector organizations use sophisticated capital 
budgeting practices in selecting capital invest- 
ment alternatives coming from private sector con- 
text; in fact, no capital investment decision model 
has been developed specifically for use in the 
public sector. 

In accordance to the literature, it has been 
suggested that quantitative models from the cor- 
porate sector may be potentially useful to public 
sector managers; others, on the contrary, say that 
current capital budgeting techniques have been 
formulated to be used within a profit-oriented 
context; therefore they do not match with the 
aims of the public sector organizations. Profit 
maximization is not a primary objective in the 
public sector, but rather the allocation of scarce 
resources in a manner that will maximize the 
quantity and quality of public service (Kee and 
Robbins 1991). 


Public Financial Management (PFM) 
and Capital Budgeting 


Public investment is an important potential con- 
tributor to economic growth and achievement of 
social development objectives. In addition to the 
level of investment and the sectoral allocation, 
the capital budgeting process is an important 
determinant of the quality of investment projects 
and their implementation. Recent years have 
seen renewed attention to capital investment for 
economic growth and development (Dorotinsky 
2008). 

Despite the importance of special attention 
to capital assets, the capital budgeting process 
cannot be considered outside of the overall 
public financial management system. Capital 
spending is only one component of spending 
and needs to be considered within the context 
of government-wide and sector-specific multi- 
year strategies and objectives. The capital 
budgeting process must be fully integrated 
into the general budgeting and public financial 
management process. 


Capital Budgeting 


Capital Budgeting Techniques 


Capital budgeting decisions require careful anal- 
ysis because they are usually the most difficult and 
risky decisions that managers make. These deci- 
sions are difficult because they require predicting 
events that will not occur until well into the future. 
These predictions can be unreliable. Specifically, 
a capital budgeting decision is risky because 
(1) the outcome is uncertain and (2) large amounts 
of money are usually involved. Risk is especially 
high for investments in technology due to innova- 
tions and uncertainty. 

Several quantitative methods can be used to 
evaluate capital budgeting decisions and for ana- 
lyzing potential capital investments in the corpo- 
rate sector. Suggested models include the payback 
period, accounting rate of return (ARR), internal 
rate of return (IRR), net present value (NPV), and 
benefit-cost ratio. 

The payback period is the length of time 
required to recover the cost of an investment. 
The payback period of a given investment or 
project is an important determinant of whether to 
undertake the position or project, as longer pay- 
back periods are typically not desirable for invest- 
ment positions. 

The payback period is probably the simplest 
method and, usually, managers sometimes use this 
method when they have limited cash to invest and 
a number of projects to choose from. 

The accounting rate of return (ARR) is the 
amount of profit, or return, that an individual can 
expect based on an investment made. Account- 
ing rate of return divides the average profit by the 
initial investment in order to get the ratio or 
return that can be expected. This allows an inves- 
tor to easily compare the profit potential for 
projects, products, and investments. ARR is con- 
sidered a straight-line method of gathering quan- 
titative information. While this is a positive 
measure in some aspects, its lack of sophistica- 
tion is also a drawback. ARR does not consider 
the time value of money, which means that 
returns taken in during later years may be worth 
less than those taken in now, and does not con- 
sider cash flows, which can be an integral part of 
maintaining a business. 


Capital Budgeting 


The internal rate of return (IRR) is a metric 
used in capital budgeting measuring the profit- 
ability of potential investments. Internal rate of 
return is a discount rate that makes the net pre- 
sent value (NPV) of all cash flows from a partic- 
ular project equal to zero. IRR calculations rely 
on the same formula as NPV does. IRR is uni- 
form for investments of varying types, and, as 
such, IRR can be used to rank multiple prospec- 
tive projects a firm is considering on a relatively 
even basis. Assuming the costs of investment are 
equal among the various projects, the project 
with the highest IRR would probably be consid- 
ered the best and undertaken first. IRR is some- 
times referred to as “economic rate of return” 
(ERR). 

The net present value (NPV) is the difference 
between the present value of cash inflows and the 
present value of cash outflows. A positive net 
present value indicates that the projected earnings 
generated by a project or investment (in present 
money) exceed the anticipated costs (also in pre- 
sent money). Generally, an investment with a 
positive NPV will be a profitable one and one 
with a negative NPV will result in a net loss. 
This concept is the basis for the net present value 
rule, which dictates that the only investments that 
should be made are those with positive NPV 
values. 

Determining the value of a project is challeng- 
ing because there are different ways to measure 
the value of future cash flows. Because of the time 
value of money (TVM), money in the present is 
worth more than the same amount in the future. 

The discount rate element of the NPV formula 
is a way to account for this. Companies may often 
have different ways of identifying the discount 
rate. Common methods for determining the dis- 
count rate include using the expected return of 
other investment choices with a similar level of 
risk (rates of return investors will expect) or the 
costs associated with borrowing money needed to 
finance the project. 

A benefit-cost ratio (BCR) is an indicator, used 
in the formal discipline of cost-benefit analysis, 
that attempts to summarize the overall value for 
money of a project or proposal. A BCR is the ratio 
of the benefits of a project or proposal, expressed 
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in monetary terms, relative to its costs, and also 
expressed in monetary terms. All benefits and 
costs should be expressed in discounted present 
values. 

Benefit-cost ratio (BCR) takes into account the 
amount of monetary gain realized by performing a 
project versus the amount it costs to execute the 
project. The higher the BCR, the better the invest- 
ment. General rule of thumb is that if the benefit is 
higher than the cost, the project is a good 
investment. 

Considering the application to this model to the 
public sector organization can be evidenced that 
payback and the accounting rate of return are 
considered too simplistic for allocating a public 
sector organizational resources. 


Capital Budgeting Processes 


The capital budgeting process consists of five 
phases (Kee and Robbins 1991): (1) planning, 
(2) evaluation, (3) project analysis and selection, 
(4) project implementation, and (5) control and 
project review. 


Phase 1: Planning 

The capital budgeting process begins with the 
identification of potential investment opportuni- 
ties. The opportunity then enters the planning 
phase when the potential effect on the firm’s for- 
tunes is assessed and the ability of the manage- 
ment of the organization to exploit the opportunity 
is determined. Opportunities having little merit 
are rejected, and promising opportunities are 
advanced in the form of a proposal to enter the 
evaluation phase. 

Who is responsible for developing the capital 
budget and who is involved in the decision- 
making process should also be defined in this 
phase. In local municipalities, this usually falls 
on the city manager or the city treasurer. 


Phase 2: Evaluation 

This step creates an initial wish list of projects. 
In this phase, project should be submitted using 
a formalized process and a summary page 
explaining the project, including illustrations and 
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maps, outlined estimated costs, funding sources 
by year, how the funds would be used, and the 
maintenance costs associated with project. 

Once you have identified the reasonable 
opportunities, you need to determine which 
ones are the best. Look at them in relation to 
your overall business strategy and mission. 
See which opportunities are actually realistic at 
the present time and which ones should be put off 
for later. Investment appraisal techniques, rang- 
ing from the simple payback method and 
accounting rate of return to the more sophisti- 
cated discounted cash flow techniques, are used 
to appraise the proposals. 


Phase 3: Project Analysis and Selection 
After you look at all of the possible projects, it is 
time to choose the right project. Only the projects 
that mesh with the goals of the organization 
should be chosen. Considering the returns and 
risk associated with the individual project as 
well as the cost of capital to the organization, the 
organization will choose among projects so as to 
maximize stakeholders’ wealth. 

Assessing project risk allows to identify the 
pros and cons of a particular project. Such deter- 
mining factors should include: 


e The state of the economy, both local and 
national, and also changes in interest and 
exchange rates, which can have serious impli- 
cations for the financing of such projects 

e Sufficiency of project staffing which may 
impede the delivery of projects on time and 
within budget 

e Effectiveness of project management systems, 
including channels of management authority, 
which can hamper project monitoring and con- 
struction oversight. Accuracy of financial 
records and reports, as well as loose monitor- 
ing of contractor financial controls 

e Sufficiency of insurance which may lead to 
gaps in property and casualty loss coverage, 
while insurance premiums may be excessive 
given the actual project risk 


Financial theory suggests that the analysis of 
an investment risk is necessary to evaluate the 
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likelihood that an asset will yield a less than 
satisfactory return. The evaluation of the risks 1s 
important and organizations should attempt to 
incorporate it into their investment decisions. 
Like the application of capital budgeting models, 
the use of risk adjustment techniques varied sub- 
stantially in the private and public sectors (Froot 
and Stein 1998). 

In the private sector, the risk-adjusted dis- 
count factor, which changes an investment’s 
required rate of return to reflect the uncertainty 
of its cash flows, is the technique employed most 
frequently to adjust for risk. In contrast, public 
administrators tend to select risk adjustment 
techniques that supplement more qualitatively 
oriented models. 


Phase 4: Implementation 

Once the decisions have been made, it is time to 
implement the projects. Implementation is not 
really a budgeting issue, but you will have to 
oversee everything to be sure it is done correctly. 
After the project gets started, you will need to 
review everything to make sure the finances still 
make sense. 


Phase 5: Control and Project Review 
The progress of the project is monitored with the 
aid of feedback reports. 

Project controls are necessary to ensure that the 
underlying cost and schedule data are sufficient 
and reliable, that on-site construction status is 
observed and documented, and that the architects, 
engineers, and the contractors are addressing tech- 
nical issues. 

The control may improve future procedures 
and decisions concerning capital investments 
as well as their implementation. The control 
also allows the organization to review continu- 
ing investments, such as multiyear projects, so 
information about its success or failure can be 
learned before the end of the long-term pro- 
ject, which may lead to terminating the capital 
investment. 

There are many items that can be included in a 
project control checklist for the purpose of project 
monitoring, such as: 
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e Assessment of project design and related costs 

e Master project schedule with milestones and 
completion dates 

e Project work-breakdown structure as devel- 
oped, assigned budgetary 

e Schedule authority guidelines 

e Project budgeting process implementation 

e Documented control processes 


Finally, when a project terminates, or even 
before, the organization should review the entire 
project to explain its success or failure. This phase 
may have implication for forms of planning and 
evaluation procedures. Further, the review may 
produce ideas for new proposal to be undertaken 
in the future. 

Within the five phase evidenced, in the 
corporate sector, project definition and cash 
flow estimation are the most important and also 
the most difficult phase of capital budgeting. The 
last steps (project implementation and project 
review) have a minor relevance in the capital 
budgeting process, as either they represent the 
most crucial or most difficult aspect of invest- 
ment management. 

In the public sector, the order of phases 1 and 
3 is reversed. Public sector organization ranked 
financial analysis and project selection as their 
most critical and most difficult phase of capital 
budgeting. This was followed by project defini- 
tion and cash flow estimation, project implemen- 
tation, and project review, respectively. 

The reversal of phases 1 and 3 in the public is 
explained by the fact that capital investment 
models have been developed for use in a profit- 
maximizing context, while in the public sector, the 
profit is not a significant investment consideration. 

Consequently, it is evidence that in most 
instances the corporate sector models are not 
meeting the needs of public administrators for 
analyzing and selecting capital investment 
alternatives. 

Therefore, despite certain similarities, the dif- 
ferences between the way capital budgeting is 
done in the private sector and public sector are 
often great and in several respects decisive. 

Firstly, in the private sector, the company uses 
multiple budgets, i.e., capital budgets, operating 
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budgets, and cash budgets. Operating budgets 
focus on the performance of the administrative 
unit, outputs produced, and resources consumed. 
Cash budgeting is an estimation of the cash 
inflows and outflows for a business for a specific 
period of time. In the public sector, there are no 
multiple budgets; public sector organizations try 
to make one process do the work of three. In 
particular, paradoxically, liquidity is rarely a seri- 
ous concern to most national governments. 

Secondly, private sector capital budgeting is 
selective; in contrast, public sector capital 
budgeting tries to be comprehensive. All planned 
asset acquisitions, including current assets as well 
as long-term assets, are typically included under 
the authorization process. 

Thirdly, private sector capital budgeting tends 
to be a continuous process. Instead, capital 
budgeting in the public sector tends to be repeti- 
tive; most appropriations are reconsidered annu- 
ally on the basis of a rigid schedule. 

The biggest difference, however, between 
budget authority in most public sector organiza- 
tion and the capital budgets approved by top 
management of the private company is the objec- 
tive. The objective of capital budgeting in the 
private sector is the identification of options 
with positive net present values, in order to max- 
imize the welfare of the company’s shareholders, 
while in the public sector, many government 
decisions aim to maintain an effective manage- 
ment. Moreover, the reduction of the costs and 
increasing efficiency of the public sector entities 
have made the satisfaction of budget constraints 
a goal. 


Conclusion 


Capital budgets in public sector entity have mul- 
tiple roles, as instruments of fiscal policy and to 
improve the net worth of governments and as 
vehicles for economic development, particularly 
in the area of economic infrastructure. 

A key challenge in government capital 
budgeting is to define an appropriate balance 
between current and capital expenditure. The 
capital budgeting practices differ substantially 
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between private and public sector. While the 
sophisticated capital budgeting and risk adjust- 
ment techniques are the dominant models 
employed by the management of public sector 
entities, public sector administrators seldom use 
such budgeting techniques. Administrators of the 
public sector organization rely heavily on qualita- 
tive factors that are integrated into a more “intui- 
tive” capital budgeting decision process. Due to 
the limited use of sophisticated capital budgeting 
techniques in the public sector, administrators are 
not realizing the full potential of the models. 
When sophisticated capital budgeting techniques 
are applied, activities such as project definition, 
cash flow estimating, risk assessment, implemen- 
tation, and project review can be greatly 
enhanced. Therefore, they allow to choose invest- 
ments or programs that not only accomplish a 
social “good” but also contribute to the long-run 
financial viability of the public sector entity 
(Poterba 1995). 
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Synonyms 


Cash basis of accounting; Cash flow accounting; 
Flow of financial resources accounting and cash 
basis 


Definition 


Cash accounting is a method of recognition of the 
elements of financial statements based on the prac- 
tice of recording revenues when cash is received 
and recording expenditures when cash is paid. 
Revenues and expenditures as well as assets and 
liabilities are therefore recognized according to the 
financial cash flows associated to them, regardless 
of the moment those are earned or owed. 


Introduction 


Cash accounting is a method of recognition of 
the elements of financial statements that can be 
used for financial reporting purposes. It can be 
adopted alternatively with other two recognition 
methods such as Accrual Accounting and Modified 
Accrual Accounting, both based on the accruals con- 
cept, according to which income and expenses are 
recorded in the period in which earned or incurred, 
regardless of the timing of the associated cash flows. 

The choice of the proper method of recognition of 
elements of financial statements is an essential part 
of the conceptual framework of accounting, closely 
related to the objectives of financial reporting. 

In order to understand what cash flow account- 
ing really is we will focus our attention in its 
conceptual dimension, its main differences with 
other methods of recognition, and its main advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 
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Conceptual Framework and Recognition 
of Elements of Financial Statements 


A conceptual framework defines and establishes a 
coherent system of concepts and principles related 
with the objectives that identify the general pur- 
pose of financial reporting. Concepts and charac- 
teristics in a conceptual framework provide 
guidance on identifying the qualitative character- 
istics and boundary rules of financial reporting. 
Furthermore, recording rules in a conceptual 
framework are essential to determine the trans- 
actions, events, and circumstances to be 
represented (elements of financial statements); 
when and how they should be recognized 
(methods of recognition) and measured; and how 
they should be represented and reported in the 
financial statements. 

A conceptual framework is usually adopted by 
regulators and professional accountancy bodies 
who set accounting standards in order to use a 
soundly developed set of concepts useful to issue 
widespread understandable and consistent pro- 
nouncements that develop accounting standards 
by specifying additional definitions and require- 
ments. In the international context, the most repre- 
sentative accounting-standards-setting bodies are 
the International Accounting Standards Board 
(IASB) for private entities and the International 
Public Sector Accounting Standards Board 
(IPSASB) of the International Federation of 
Accountants for governmental accounting entities. 
Both bodies have developed their own conceptual 
framework (IASB 2015) and actively work in the 
periodic issue of publications in order to assist 
preparers and users of financial statements. 


Accounting Methods of Recognition: 
Measurement Focus and Basis 
of Accounting 


A method of recognition requires defining two 
main concepts that will determine which elements 
of financial statements will be finally reported: 


— The measurement focus (what kind of ele- 
ments are recognized) 
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— The basis of accounting (the moment when 
elements are recognized) 


If we refer to measurement focus, two alter- 
native focuses can be considered: 


The Flow of Financial Resources Measurement 
Focus 

When the “flow of financial resources” measure- 
ment focus is adopted, the focus is on cash, assets 
expected to be turned into cash, and liabilities to 
be repaid within the accounting period or shortly 
thereafter. This measurement focus aims to deter- 
mine whether the financial resources obtained 
during the accounting period are enough to 
cover all claims made against the entity during 
the same period. The operating results expressed 
using this measurement focus show the extent to 
which financial resources obtained during a 
period are enough to cover claims incurred during 
that period against financial resources. This mea- 
surement focus considers financial resources only. 


The Flow of Economic Resources 
Measurement Focus 

The “flow of economic resources” measurement 
focus measures all assets that are available to the 
entity, not only cash or soon to be cash assets. 
Both long-term assets and long-term liabilities are 
measured when using the “flow of economic 
resources” measurement focus. In addition, depre- 
ciation is also recorded as a cost of operations, as 
well as other figures such as provisions, risks, and 
other accrued expenses or revenues not associated 
with any cash flow. 

The flow of current financial resources is usu- 
ally adopted to report on the budget of govern- 
mental entities in a great number of countries, 
where expenses such as depreciation or assets 
impairments are not recorded in the expenditures 
budget accounting system. 

The flow of economic resources is usually 
adopted by business entities to calculate the profit 
or loss of the period that is reported in the income 
statement. 

Cash-basis accounting recognition system will 
always be based in the flow of financial resources 
focus and not in the flow of economic resources. 
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The difference between both flow concepts is 
narrowly related with the difference between the 
concepts of “expense” and “expenditure,” 
which are often used as equivalent, even if they 
are not. 

An expense can be defined as “money spent or 
cost incurred to generate revenue, representing 
the cost or consumptions incurred when doing 
business”. Some expenses may adopt the form of 
actual cash payments (such as wages, salaries, or 
supplies), whereas others are bookkeeping 
entries, not associated with flows or allocations 
of cash (depreciation or impairments of assets). 
All expenses are costs and are charged in the 
income statement at some point over time, even 
if not all costs are expenses (for example, the cost 
of acquisition of an asset is considered an 
investment that will be treated as an expense 
year by year as the useful life of the asset is 
being used up). Consequently, an expense is a 
cost that has expired and has been used up in 
order to obtain the revenue that is recognized 
during a period. 

Expenditure is defined as “a payment in cash or 
barter credits, or the incurrence of a liability by an 
organization, in exchange for goods or services. 
Evidence of the documentation related with 
expenditure is a sales receipt, a bill, or an invoice. 
Expenditure is always associated to a present or 
future cash flow.” An expenditure may be recog- 
nized for the purchase of an asset, a reduction of a 
liability, a distribution to the owners or an 
expense. 

Consequently we can find expenditures that are 
expenses (wages and salaries), expenditures that 
are not expenses (the increase in assets or the 
reduction of liabilities, prepaid expenses), and 
expenses that are not expenditures (depreciation, 
impairments, accrued interest due. . .). 

Usually, in business-oriented entities, profit or 
loss is calculated by comparing revenues and 
expenses. On the contrary, in governmental enti- 
ties, as for example in Spain and other European 
countries, budgetary deficits or surpluses are 
obtained by comparing revenues and expendi- 
tures, but not expenses. 

Obviously, the recognition system used in 
cash-basis accounting will always focus its 
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attention on expenditures, even if, as we will see 
later, not all expenditures are recognized under 
pure cash-accounting recognition systems. 

When we refer to the basis of accounting, the 
relevant question is to determine the moment of 
time when a certain element (a revenue or expen- 
diture) is recognized. For example, expenditure 
such as a salary, cost of electricity or water supply, 
or the purchase of an asset to obtain future profits 
can be recorded when paid or owed. In this sense, 
a revenue can also be recorded when due or when 
cash is collected. 

According to the moment of time when ele- 
ments of financial statements are recognised, 
three alternative basis of accounting can be 
distinguished: 

Cash Basis: transactions are recorded when 
cash inflows or outflows are incurred. As for the 
recognition of revenues, expenditures, assets, or 
liabilities, the key moment is when a cash trans- 
action occurs, regardless of the moment an ele- 
ment is owed or due. For example, ifa corporation 
incurs in expenditure or purchases of an asset, no 
accounting entry will be recorded until the 
moment the expenditure or the asset 1s paid. Like- 
wise, concerning revenues, these will be reported 
on the income statement only when cash is 
received. 

For example, if a company purchases in 
December of year X a machine and starts to use 
it, but the machine will be paid on March of year 
X + 1, no accounting entry will be recorded until 
March X + 1, and annual accounts of year X will 
not report any asset acquisition. 

The concepts of cash basis and cash accounting 
are often used as equivalent even if cash account- 
ing is a broader concept that is also concerned 
with a measurement focus based on financial 
resources instead of economic resources. 

Accrual Basis: under the accrual basis of 
accounting, revenues are reported on the income 
statement when they are earned, even if cash has 
not yet been collected. Expenses are matched with 
the revenues and reported when the expense 
occurs, not when cash is paid. The result of 
accruals-basis accounting is that assets and liabil- 
ities are fully and fairly reported in the balance 
sheet, while the income statement measures 
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accordingly the profit of a company during a 
specific period of time. 

For example, if a service company provides a 
support activity to a customer in December, issu- 
ing in the same month an invoice of 100.000 € and 
does not receive any money from the customer 
until January of the following year, there will be a 
clear difference between the income statements 
for December and January under the accruals 
and cash basis of accounting. Under the accruals 
basis, the income statement will show revenue in 
December, and no revenue will be reported in 
January. Under the cash basis, no revenue will 
be reported until January, even if the service was 
provided in December. 

The concepts of accruals basis and accrual 
accounting are also sometimes considered as 
equivalent, even if, again, the concept of accrual 
accounting presents a broader meaning than the 
concept of accrual basis. In fact, a possible recog- 
nition method could use for example an accrual 
basis with a measurement focus based on the flow 
of financial resources. This method of recognition 
should be very close to a new recognition method 
that can be considered closer to the concept of 
modified accruals. 

Modified Accrual Basis: under this method of 
recognition, revenues are recorded in the period 
they become available and measurable, and 
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expenditures are recognized in the period the 
associated liability is incurred. Even if under this 
basis some expenses are also recognized, most of 
them are not reflected, especially those accrued 
and unmatured and those that are not associated 
with the use of financial resources (risk provi- 
sions, impairments of assets, depreciation of 
fixed assets). It is essential to point out the differ- 
ence between the depreciation of an asset and the 
impairment of its value: depreciation is recorded 
as a continuous and irreversible cost associated to 
the usage of an asset’s useful life over the time 
between its acquisition and obsolescence, while 
on the contrary impairment is not continuous nor 
irreversible, it is usually due to a fact not easily 
predictable that may affect an asset’s value at a 
certain point, but once the circumstance disap- 
pears, the impairment charge can be reversed. 

Modified Accrual Basis is mainly used in gov- 
ernmental entities, usually for budgetary account- 
ing purposes, in most European countries as 
Spain, France, or Italy. Sometimes, accounting 
literature defines this basis also as a modified 
cash basis. 

The relationship between cash, accrual, and 
modified accrual accounting is shown on Table 1. 

Internationally, the tendency of choosing one 
of these different accounting recognition methods 
is very diverse. In business accounting, the 


Cash Accounting, Table 1 Cash accounting, modified accrual accounting and accrual accounting 


Modified cash/ 

Cash accounting | accrual accounting Accrual accounting 
Flow of financial — Full adoption Full adoption 
resources focus 
Flow of economic — Partially adopted Full adoption 
resources focus 
Cash basis Full adoption — — 
Modified accrual — Full adoption — 
basis 
Accrual basis Partially adopted Full adoption 
Elements recognized | Cash inflows for | Receivables Receivables 

the period Payables Payables 

Cash outflows for | Revenues Revenues expenditures 

the period Expenditures All expenses (including depreciation, assets 


Source: by the author 


Some expenses 
Some assets and 
liabilities 


impairments, risk provisions. . .) 
Accrued expenses 
All assets and liabilities 
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generally accepted and recommended accounting 
recognition method by accounting standards and 
conceptual frameworks is accruals-basis account- 
ing. In governmental accounting, and nonbusi- 
ness accounting also, the situation is more varied 
and sometimes different solutions are adopted by 
public entities in a same country depending on 
the level of Public Administration considered 
(central, regional, or local). 

Modified basis of accounting is quite extended 
in the field of budgetary accounting, and accrual 
accounting for financial accounting purposes 
(financial position and economic result determi- 
nation). Other countries develop an accruals basis 
in the whole accounting system (budget and finan- 
cial accounting). 

But one fact is clear: Cash accounting is con- 
sidered absolutely obsolete and not recommended 
by international accounting standards and concep- 
tual frameworks in force. 

According to the IASB’s conceptual frame- 
work (IASB 2010), the elements of financial state- 
ments that must be recognized are: 


ASSETS: A resource controlled by the entity as a 
result of past events and from which future 
economic benefits are expected to flow to the 
entity. 

LIABILITIES: A present obligation of the entity 
arising from past events, the settlement of 
which is expected to result in an outflow of 
resources from the entity when payments are 
due. 

EQUITY: The residual interest in the assets of the 
entity after deducting all its liabilities 


The elements of income and expenses are 
defined as follows: 


INCOME: Increases in economic benefits during 
the accounting period in the form of inflows or 
enhancements of assets or decreases of liabil- 
ities that result in increases in equity, other 
than those relating to contributions from equity 
participants. 

EXPENSES: Decreases in economic benefits dur- 
ing the accounting period in the form of out- 
flows or depletions of assets or incurrences of 
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liabilities that result in decreases in equity, 
other than those relating to distributions to 
equity participants. 


The International Public Sector Accounting 
Standards Board (IPSASB) of the International 
Federation of Accountants also recognizes as ele- 
ments of financial statements assets, liabilities, 
and expenses and includes other elements as rev- 
enues, net financial position, surplus or deficit for 
the period, ownership contributions, and owner- 
ship distributions defined as follows (IPSASB 
2014, paragraphs 5.6—5.37): 


REVENUES: Increases in the net financial posi- 
tion of the entity, other than increases arising 
from ownership contributions. 

NET FINANCIAL POSITION: The difference 
between assets and liabilities after adding 
other resources and deducting other obliga- 
tions recognized in the statement of financial 
position. Net financial position can be a posi- 
tive or negative residual amount. 

ENTITY’S SURPLUS OR DEFICIT: The entity 5 
surplus or deficit for the period is the difference 
between revenue and expense reported on the 
statement of financial performance. 

OWNERSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS: Inflows of 
resources to an entity, contributed by external 
parties in their capacity as owners, which 
establish or increase an interest in the net 
financial position of the entity. 

OWNERSHIP DISTRIBUTIONS: Outflows of 
resources from the entity, distributed to exter- 
nal parties in their capacity as owners, which 
return or reduce an interest in the net financial 
position of the entity. 


The Use of Cash-Basis Accounting 
as a Method of Recognition: Advantages 
and Disadvantages 


Considering previous comments, cash accounting 
is not recommended as an accounting method of 
recognition by international accounting standards, 
which rather enforce the use of accruals-basis 
accounting for business entities or modified 
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accruals accounting for budgetary accounting in 
Governmental Entities. The 

This is clearly due to the fact that cash basis 
only records cash inflows (receipts) and cash out- 
flows (disbursements). Consequently, cash basis 
presents considerable disadvantages mainly 
related with the following facts: 


1. It does not allow the assessment of significant 
figures and features such as: 

— Financial Position of the entity: Receivables 
and payables are not recorded, so 
obligational rights and claims are not 
shown in the financial statements. Likewise, 
assets whose purchase has not yet been paid 
at the end of the period as well as a signif- 
icant set of liabilities are not registered until 
fully paid. 

— Profit or Loss (Deficit or Surplus) in the 
income statement considering that only rev- 
enues, expenditures, and expenses associ- 
ated with cash flows in the period is 
recorded. 

— A fair and complete position of assets, lia- 
bilities, equity, or net financial position. 

— Changes in financial position and in assets 
and liabilities. 

— Economic resources and claims. 

— Information about the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the use of entity’s resources. 

— Relevant information about the main costs 
expired and incurred. 

— Error checking and assessment. 

2. The simple use of a cash accounting system 
does not comply with generally accepted 
accounting principles at international level 
(GAAP) in most countries, such as matching 
concept, accrual principle, or going concern. 

3. Cash accounting is not compatible with the 
qualitative characteristics of accounting infor- 
mation required to provide useful financial 
information at the level of generally accepted 
conceptual frameworks, such as relevance, 
faithful representation, comparability, verifi- 
ability, timeliness, or understandability. 


Obviously, a vast majority of companies pre- 
pare interim statements or final statements on cash 
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position using cash accounting for internal pur- 
poses mostly, but this is only a small part of the 
financial information that is required to assess the 
financial position of the entity. 

The greatest advantage of cash accounting is 
perhaps its simplicity. This is why it is only mostly 
recommended for very small businesses, using a 
single entry system of bookkeeping for a rela- 
tively reduced number of transactions per day or 
week and a small number of employees. 

Cash accounting can also be appropriate for 
small businesses that do not sell on its own credit 
and that deliver goods or services once cash has 
been paid with money or an equivalent (credit or 
debit card for example). As well as for small 
businesses that own few physical and expensive 
assets, not including land and equipment, build- 
ings, machinery, hardware and software, or com- 
plex furniture. Moreover, it can be appropriate for 
very small businesses that are not required to 
prepare complete financial statements, privately 
held by a single owner. 

Finally, it is appropriate to point out that 
cash accounting may be useful for tax- 
reporting purposes, supporting the company’s 
compliance with tax obligations considering 
that these are often based in cash inflows or 
outflows registered within the fiscal year. It 
can also be useful for budgetary or account- 
ability purposes, especially in governmental 
and nonbusiness organizations. 

As it has been said before, cash accounting is 
not recommended as an accounting method of 
recognition by international accounting standards. 
Anyway, it can be considered that its use remains 
quite extended in many countries accordingly, for 
example, with the conclusions of a 2013 PwC 
Global Survey (PWC 2013) on accounting and 
reporting by central governments. This survey 
reached two clear conclusions: 


— In 2013, Accrual accounting was adopted only 
by a 26% of the countries, and Accrual 
budgeting only by 11%. Europe, Australia, 
New Zealand, and North America are the 
areas where accrual accounting is most 
adopted. Cash accounting adoption is mainly 
extended in Africa and Asia 
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— JIn2018, accrual accounting will be adopted by a 
63% of countries at central government level. 


This survey evidences that the trend towards 
accrual accounting from cash accounting is at the 
moment a clear and relevant fact and that the 
situation is changing quite quickly. This is per- 
haps why the IPSASB has yet developed Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(IPSAS) that apply to the accrual basis of account- 
ing but also a comprehensive Cash Basis standard 
that encourages entity to voluntarily disclose 
accrual-based information, although its core 
financial statements will nonetheless be prepared 
under the cash basis of accounting. The IPSASB 
also attempts to facilitate compliance with accrual 
based IPSASs through the use of transitional pro- 
visions in certain standards (IPSAS Handbook 
2015, paragraphs. 8, 16 & 17). 


Conclusion 


The above considerations aim to present the main 
characteristics of cash accounting and its useful- 
ness, advantages, and disadvantages in compari- 
son to other methods of recognition, such as 
accruals accounting and modified accruals 
accounting. Definitions of measurement focus 
and basis of accounting have been given in order 
to evaluate if cash accounting provides a fair and 
reliable financial reporting. 

Considering that cash accounting emphasizes 
cash inflows and outflows, the conclusion is that 
cash accounting is not an appropriate method for 
the recognition of transactions, due to its signifi- 
cant disadvantages in contrast with accrual 
or modified accrual methods for the recognition 
of elements of financial statements. The 
requirements of the conceptual frameworks of 
accounting at international levels concerning the 
objectives of financial reporting, the qualitative 
characteristics of business information, and the 
principles to be included in annual reports are 
consistent reasons to reject the use of cash 
accounting in private and public sector accounting 
entities, being preferable to adopt an accruals- 
based position. 
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Synonyms 


Treasury management 


Definition 


Cash management may be defined as the right 
amount of money in the right place and time to 
meet the government’s obligations in the most 
cost-effective way. Moreover, cash management 
is the processes for managing cost-effectively the 
government’s short-term cash flows and cash on 
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hand, both within the government and between 
the government and other entities. According to 
these definitions, the time value of government 
money and an active cash management of tempo- 
rary cash surpluses and temporary deficits are 
highlighted. 


Introduction to the Treasury Function 
and Cash Management 


Governments aim at ensuring both the efficient 
implementation of the budget and good manage- 
ment of the financial resources. Spending agen- 
cies must be provided with the funds needed to 
implement the budget in a timely manner, and the 
cost of government borrowing must be mini- 
mized. Moreover, sound management of finan- 
cial assets and liabilities is also required. 

Financial management within the government 
includes several functions: 


— Formulation of budgetary and tax policies 

— Budget preparation and execution 

— Management of the financial operations asso- 
ciated with the execution of the budget 

— Definition of accounting rules and financial 
information systems 

— Auditing and evaluation of financial perfor- 
mances and results of government policies 


Within this broad financial management frame- 
work, the primary mandate of a national treasury 
is to optimize the financial management of gov- 
ernment resources by ensuring that spending 
agencies provide the resources needed to imple- 
ment the budget in a timely manner, while mini- 
mizing the cost of government financing. The 
Treasury is generally responsible for the manage- 
ment of government financial assets and liabilities 
(Allen and Tommasi 2001). 

More specifically, the Treasury functions cover 
some or all of the following activities: 


— Cash management 

— Management of government bank accounts 

— Financial planning and forecasting of cash 
flows 
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— Public debt management 

— Administration of foreign grants and counter- 
part funds from international aid 

— Financial assets management 


The organizational arrangements of these 
activities and the distribution of responsibilities 
among the various government agencies in each 
country are affected by historical and cultural 
factors as well as the economic environment. 
More frequently the Treasury focuses only on 
cash and debt management functions (which are 
discussed more fully below); less frequently the 
Ministry of Finance is primarily responsible for all 
the above activities; in a few instances, one or 
more of these activities are assigned to other 
agencies. 


Objectives of Cash Management 


As stated above, most definitions of cash manage- 
ment emphasize the time value of government 
money (Storkey 2003). A government must there- 
fore be able to fund its expenditures in a timely 
manner and meet its obligations as they fall due. 
Other definitions emphasize an active cash man- 
agement of temporary cash surpluses and deficits 
(Williams 2004). Thus, cash management may be 
seen as a management tool to ensure on one hand 
that sufficient cash is available to meet current and 
future liabilities, while on the other that any sur- 
plus is safely invested so as to generate the max- 
imum income. Moreover, all these definitions 
include cash management within the government 
sector and the government’s interaction with other 
sectors, particularly the financial sector. 

Generally speaking, cash management is nec- 
essary because there are mismatches between the 
timing of payments and the availability of cash. 
Even if the annual budget is balanced, with real- 
istic revenue and expenditure estimates, in-year 
budget execution will not be smooth, since the 
timing of both cash inflows (which in turn depend 
on tax and nontax flows, as well as the timing of 
grant or loan disbursements) and outflows can 
result in conditions of temporary cash surpluses 
or temporary cash shortfalls (Lienert 2009). 
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A modern cash management has the following 
objectives: 


— Implementing the budget efficiently 

— Reducing the cost of government borrowing 

— Maximizing return on excess operating 
balances 


Moreover, for efficient budget execution, the 
government must ensure that claims will be paid 
according to the contract terms and revenues will 
be collected on time. It is also necessary that 
payments must be made on a timely basis by 
choosing accurately the dates on which they 
are due. 

The objectives of cash management therefore 
involve collecting revenues owned to the 
government, bringing funds into the government’s 
treasury as quickly as possible, paying the govern- 
ment’s operating expenses, investing funds until 
they are needed for use, and safeguarding the 
funds throughout the cash flow cycle. On occasion, 
a government may find that it has a revenue short- 
fall during the fiscal year and may need to borrow 
funds to bridge this gap (Fig. 1 shows an example 
of the cash management cycle). 

Often in the past, countries were not concerned 
about the issues related to efficient cash manage- 
ment due to budget execution procedures and the 
management of cash flows focusing on compli- 
ance issues. Daily cash needs were met by the 
Central Bank. As a consequence, the spending 
units did not pay attention to the borrowing costs 
since these interest payments were already taken 
into account in the budget prepared by the Minis- 
try of Finance. 

However, in the last twenty years, the introduc- 
tion of some macroeconomic targets, such as the 
costs of borrowing, the measure of credit granted 
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to the government by the banking system, the 
increasing separation between the activities of 
the Central Bank, and the government budget 
have had an impact on cash management. As a 
consequence, some countries have implemented 
reforms in order to make spending agencies more 
responsible for cash management and control, 
while maintaining instruments to ensure fiscal 
discipline. 


The Control of Cash Flows 


Cash management, as a basic and fundamental 
activity of the Treasury, includes the control of 
all flows to and from government accounts, as 
well as the operational activities in the collection 
and payment processes. As its minimum and fun- 
damental responsibility, the Treasury must secure 
complete, timely, and accurate information as well 
as exercise control on all the inflows and outflows 
in the government’s accounts (Larson 2007). 
Generally speaking, governments collect funds 
from a variety of revenue sources, including fines, 
fees, taxes, licenses, permits, and special assess- 
ments. For an efficient cash management, the 
control of cash inflows means that the interval 
between the time when cash is received and the 
time it is available for carrying out expenditure 
programs should be minimized. Collected reve- 
nues need to be processed promptly and made 
available for use. In addition, governments should 
not only strive to collect all the monies owned 
by making the payment process simple and easy 
for their citizens but also collect any overdue 
accounts. Consequently, the organization of tax 
administration offices may have to be reviewed 
and their equipment modernized. Moreover, the 
commercial banks are often able to collect 
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Cash Management, Fig. 1 Cash management cycle (Source: Adapted from Larson 2007) 
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revenues more efficiently than tax offices. As a 
consequence, these offices should focus on track- 
ing taxpayers, issuing tax assessments, monitor- 
ing payments and reporting results. When 
revenues are collected by commercial banks, 
some rules about this process must be defined in 
order to ensure the prompt transfer of collected 
revenues to government accounts. Finally, an 
appropriate system of penalties for taxpayers 
should also be an important element in avoiding 
delays in revenue collection. 

Regarding the expenditure side, the main pur- 
pose of controlling cash outflows is to pay the 
government’s obligations in a timely and cost- 
effective manner. For an efficient control of cash 
management, an equally important objective is to 
ensure that there will be enough cash until the date 
payments are due and to minimize the costs of 
transactions, while keeping cash outflows com- 
patible with cash inflows and fiscal constraints. 
By knowing its disbursement requirements, the 
finance official can make effective investment 
decisions. The first condition for ensuring that 
cash outflows fit fiscal constraints is a good 
budget preparation and implementation covering 
both cash and obligations. In addition, during 
budget implementation, the cash outflows must 
also be regulated through cash plans so as to 
smooth them. 

Regarding the investment function, over the 
years, governments have been granted increased 
authority over how they can invest their excess 
funds. This expanded investment authority has 
allowed governments to increase their investment 
income. However, it is necessary to balance the 
desire to earn additional investment income with 
the need to protect the entity’s funds. As a conse- 
quence, a good cash flow forecasting may deter- 
mine when the government will have funds to 
invest, how much money the government will 
have to invest, and for how long the funds can 
be invested. 

In addition, it is necessary to protect the funds 
during all the phases of the cash management 
cycle by implementing effective internal controls 
and funds concentration procedures, controlling 
public deposits over the centrally insured limits, 
along with establishing good working 
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relationships with both financial institutions and 
any other business partners. 

Finally, it should be noted that the payment 
methods affect the transaction costs of cash flows. 

Over the past two decades, the banking indus- 
try has created new products, which have played 
an important role in changing cash management 
practices. Modern methods of payment (e.g., the 
payment through an electronic fund transfer or a 
credit card) allow the government to plan its cash 
flow more accurately, accelerate payments, as 
well as simplify administrative and accounting 
procedures. 

However, the choice of the payment model 
depends on numerous factors, such as the degree 
of economic development of the country and the 
banking infrastructure. Generally speaking, good 
cash management is facilitated when all the gov- 
ernment transactions take place through a modern 
banking system. This means that commercial 
banks are networked electronically with their 
own branches and the interbank regulation is 
well established and integrated with the central 
bank’s payment system. Moreover, modern trea- 
suries should avail themselves to such tools and 
use electronic revenue transmission and payment 
methods. 


Banking Arrangements 
and Centralization of Cash Balances: The 
Treasury Single Account 


Government banking arrangements are an impor- 
tant factor for the efficient management and con- 
trol of the government’s cash resources (Modlin 
2014). Such banking arrangements should be 
designed to minimize the cost of government bor- 
rowing, maximize the opportunity cost of cash 
resources, and investing temporary surpluses pro- 
ductively. This requires ensuring that all the cash 
received is available for carrying out the govern- 
ment’s expenditure programs and making pay- 
ments in a timely fashion. 

However, poor banking and technological 
infrastructures in some developing countries are 
sometimes an obstacle to establishing a unified 
structure of government bank accounts. Many 
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developing countries have fragmented systems 
for handling government receipts and payments; 
as a result, the ministry of finance/treasury lacks a 
centralized control over the government’s cash 
resources, with the payment transactions being 
made through an imprest procedure. 

Geographically remote spending units can 
have separate bank accounts operated by imprest 
advances. In this model, an initial imprest advance 
is provided by the treasury department. Thereaf- 
ter, the expenditures made from the imprest 
account are reimbursed by the treasury depart- 
ment on receipt of an account verifying the use 
of the previous advance. 

By this way, spending agencies often accumu- 
late idle balances in their bank accounts. These 
idle balances increase the borrowing needs of the 
government, which must borrow to finance the 
payments of some agencies, even if other agencies 
have a cash surplus. 

In addition, in countries with an underde- 
veloped banking infrastructure, sweeping bank 
accounts daily or managing a system of credit 
limit could pose problems. In fact, the exis- 
tence of a large number of bank accounts can 
hinder the implementation of appropriate daily 
clearing and consolidation procedures. In these 
cases, the Treasury does not perform a daily 
clearing of the balances of the line ministries 
accounts with the Central Bank. Therefore, 
despite a positive balance with the Central 
Bank, the government has to borrow from the 
financial markets. 

Establishing a unified structure of government 
bank accounts via a Treasury Single Account will 
solve these problems, promoting a good and 
active cash management. 

Treasury Single Account (TSA) is a unified 
structure of government bank accounts that gives 
a consolidated view of government cash 
resources. The consolidation of the government 
cash resources encompasses all the government 
cash resources, both budgetary and extra- 
budgetary. This means that all public money 
(regardless of whether the cash flows are subject 
to budgetary control or not) should be brought 
under the control of the TSA. The cash balance 
in the TSA main account is maintained at a 
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sufficient level to meet the daily operational 
requirements of the government. 

Based on the principle of the unity of cash and 
the unity of treasury, a TSA is a bank account or a 
set of linked accounts through which the govern- 
ment transacts all its receipts and payments. Gen- 
erally speaking, establishing a TSA usually 
requires a legal basis to ensure its robustness and 
stability. Being legally recognized is thus a pre- 
condition that is particularly important in those 
countries where the presumed autonomy of some 
institutions is an obstacle to the implementation of 
a TSA (Pattanayak and Fainboim 2010). 

In order to gain a proper understanding of 
TSA, two main elements need to be investigated: 


1. TSA structure (section “The Treasury Single 
Account Structure’’) 

2. Centralization of payment transactions under a 
TSA structure (section “Centralization of Pay- 
ment Transactions Under a Treasury Single 
Account Structure”) 


The Treasury Single Account Structure 

There are several variants of the TSA structure 
that can be broadly grouped into centralized and 
distributed TSA architectures. The TSA systems 
established in most countries fall somewhere 
between these two models and involve various 
types of bank accounts (Tommasi 2007). 


(a) Centralized TSA architectures 

The TSA consists of only one central 
account, through which all the payment trans- 
actions are made. 

The main bank account of this TSA system 
is held at the central bank and is used for 
receiving all the government revenues and 
making government payments. The govern- 
ment payment function can be centralized, 
and the main operational account of the TSA 
at the central bank can plan all disbursements. 

(b) Distributed TSA architectures 

The TSA includes several subaccounts, 
and payments can be decentralized; more spe- 
cifically, it is organized according to the fol- 
lowing lines: (1) line ministries hold accounts 
at the central bank, which are subsidiary 
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accounts of the treasury’s account, and 
(2) spending agencies hold accounts either at 
the central bank or, for banking convenience, 
with commercial banks that must be autho- 
rized by the treasury. 


By this way, spending agencies’ accounts are 
zero-balance accounts due to money being trans- 
ferred to these accounts if specific approved pay- 
ments are made (or the banks accept the payment 
orders sent by spending agencies up to a certain 
limit defined by the treasury); as a consequence, 
they are automatically deleted at the end of each 
day (where the banking infrastructure allows for 
daily clearing). Finally, the central bank consoli- 
dates the government’s position at the end of each 
day, including the balances in all the government 
accounts. 

Sometimes, when the central bank does not 
have an adequate network of subbranches or 
lacks the capacity to handle the large volume of 
government payments and receipts, the retail 
banking operations are delegated to a fiscal agent 
(normally an authorized commercial bank). In this 
case, the fiscal agent makes payments on behalf of 
the treasury, the central bank regains all these 
payments of the government operations, and, 
finally, the fiscal agent makes daily deposits of 
all the government revenues to the TSA in the 
central bank. By this way, the payment processes 
are managed by the treasury, and the government 
agencies are directly responsible for authorizing 
any payments. 


Centralization of Payment Transactions Under 
a Treasury Single Account Structure 

There are two primary methods of centralizing 
transactions and cash flows under a TSA structure. 
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The first model is based on the centralization of 
payment transactions. Under this model, requests 
for payments are prepared by individual budget 
agencies and sent to the treasury for control and 
execution. The treasury manages the float of out- 
standing invoices. In this case, the central unit 
processes and records all flows and cash balances 
to the appropriate ledger account; individual 
spending agencies are treated as distinct account- 
ing entities through a treasury ledger system. In 
this case, the treasury (supplemented in some 
countries by a network of regional treasuries) pro- 
vides payment services for spending agencies and 
has the exclusive authority to access and operate 
the TSA, including its regional treasury sub- 
accounts. The budget institutions submit their 
payment requests to the centralized treasury 
before making any payments (an example of the 
payment via centralized Treasury is shown in 
Fig. 2). 

This model may create a useful synergy 
between cash management, on the one hand, and 
expenditure control and transaction, on the other. 
However, the centralization of payment transac- 
tions can also lead to inefficiencies, including 
high transaction costs, and even corruption, in 
countries with poor governance, particularly 
where the treasury is responsible for selecting 
the suppliers to be paid. 

The second model is associated with a central- 
ization of cash balances only. Under this model, 
the budget agencies process and make payments 
directly to suppliers; more specifically, during 
budget execution, each budget institution pro- 
cesses its own transactions and operates the bank 
account under a TSA system. The treasury, 
through the budget implementation plan, sets peri- 
odic cash limits (monthly or quarterly) for the total 





Cash Management, Fig. 2 Payment through centralized treasury (Source: Adapted from Tommasi 2007) 
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Cash Management, Fig.3 Payment through spending agencies’ bank accounts (Source: Adapted from Tommasi 2007) 


amount of disbursements to be made but does not 
control any individual transactions. 

In this case, the TSA consists of several bank 
accounts. These accounts may be held only at the 
Central Bank or in several other banks. 

The banks accept the payment orders sent by 
spending units up to a certain limit defined by the 
Treasury or the budget implementation plan. 
These accounts are cleared every day, and their 
balance is transferred to the central account of the 
Treasury (an example of the payment via spend- 
ing agencies’ bank accounts is shown in Fig. 3). 

This model makes the spending agency 
responsible for internal management, while 
keeping central control of cash through the 
TSA. Moreover, payments can be made through 
banks selected on a competitive basis. 


Designing a Modern Cash Management 
System 

Generally speaking, the efficiency of a cash man- 
agement system, including its capability for 
immediate reporting, is dependent on the avail- 
ability of revenue and expenditure information at 
different stages of the budget execution cycle 
(Allen and Tommasi 2001). 

By this way, from a cash management point of 
view, the feasibility of the centralization of pay- 
ment transactions under a TSA structure depends 
on several factors, such as (a) the quality of the 
country’s technological and banking infrastruc- 
ture and (b) the control functions that are assigned 


to the treasury department responsible for manag- 
ing the TSA. 

Regarding the level of technological develop- 
ment of the banking sector and the government 
(sub a): 


e Modern technology allows for electronic links 
between spending agencies, the Central Bank 
(or the commercial banks), and the offices of 
the Treasury. In a computerized environment, 
tracking of transactions at different stages of 
the budget execution cycle and reporting on 
payments and expenditure should not be a 
problem regardless of whether a centralized 
or decentralized model is selected. The concept 
of a general ledger system (GLS), which is a 
system into which all the transactions are 
recorded, can fit either decentralized or central- 
ized accounting controls and payment pro- 
cessing systems. 

e Conversely, poor banking and technological 
infrastructures in some developing countries 
are sometimes an obstacle to combining the 
centralization of cash balances with a decen- 
tralization of payment processing. In a manual 
environment, information about outstanding 
commitments and payables (which is needed 
for cash planning and management) is not 
always available on time due to such informa- 
tion being maintained by respective spending 
agencies. Additionally, as stated above, in 
countries with an underdeveloped banking 
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infrastructure, the daily clearing of accounts 
with various banks could be more difficult 
than daily settlement within a set of accounts 
at the Central Bank. Maintaining a large num- 
ber of accounts could therefore also hinder the 
implementation of appropriate clearing and 
consolidation procedures. 


Regarding the control functions assigned to the 
treasury department (sub b), centralizing cash 
flows allows payments to be monitored in a timely 
manner, but does not release spending agencies 
from their reporting obligations. This is because 
the effective supervision of budget execution 
requires commitments to be monitored and expen- 
diture to be verified. 

Nevertheless, experience shows that in devel- 
oping countries, the Treasury centralizes its inter- 
nal cash balances and global information on cash 
outflows and inflows, but the centralization of 
payment transactions is not systematic and the 
data are aggregated to allow for a sound analysis 
of budget execution. By this way, cash flow mon- 
itoring is insufficient to control budget execution, 
and arrangements for cash management aim 
implicitly at supporting ailing banks. Moreover, 
in several countries, entrusting the management of 
the government accounts to commercial banks 
could burden the banks with the government’s 
cash problems, particularly if the treasury is not 
able to meet its obligations. Restructuring the 
banking system in these countries is a policy 
issue that should be addressed. 

In addition, reform of the cash management 
system must take into account its possible impact 
on budget management within spending agencies 
as well as be cost effective. The centralization of 
cash balances within a single account is meant to 
optimize cash management. It avoids borrowing 
and paying additional interest charges to finance 
the expenditures of some agencies, while other 
agencies keep idle balances in their bank 
accounts. 

Implementing a system that centralizes cash 
management does not pose major problems for 
the central departments of line ministries. It is 
generally advisable for the central departments 
of line ministries to replace an imprest system 
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with a system that centralizes cash. Moreover, 
for regional departments, the organization of the 
payment system must take into account the system 
of public administration and banking infrastruc- 
ture in the country concerned. Often, developing 
countries have different arrangements within their 
payment system according to the location of the 
spending agencies. 

Therefore, a first step in streamlining cash 
management would consist of (1) the daily cen- 
tralization of transactions made at the central level 
and, (11) for decentralized agencies, a procedure 
based on imprest advances. Since most countries 
use the greater portion of their cash either for 
transactions at the central level (e.g., debt pay- 
ment and expenditures managed by the central 
departments of line ministries) or for payments 
that are due on a fixed date (e.g., wage payments), 
such arrangements would allow most cash bal- 
ances to be centralized. 


Conclusions 


Cash management represents one of the most 
basic and fundamental activities of the Treasury, 
including the control of all the flows to and from 
the government’s accounts, as well as operational 
activities in the collection and payment processes. 
The previous sections focused on the definitions 
and objectives of cash management as well as on 
the design of government banking arrangements, 
including some key features of the payment sys- 
tem for an efficient cash management. 

In particular, TSA structures described in the 
previous sections would: 


e Allow complete and timely information on gov- 
ernment cash resources. In countries with 
advanced payment systems, the information 
about the government cash resources is shared 
on time between the central treasury, revenue- 
collecting agencies, spending ministries, 
and/or treasury branch offices. As a minimum, 
complete updated balances should be available 
daily. 

e Improve appropriation control during budget 
execution, providing the Ministry of Finance 
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with full control over budget allocations, thus 
strengthening the authority of the budget 
appropriation. Moreover, the treasury, having 
all the information about the cash resources, 
can plan and implement the budget execution 
in an efficient, transparent, and reliable 
manner. 

e Facilitate efficient payment mechanisms as 
well as reduce bank fees and transaction 
costs. ATSA structure ensures that there is no 
ambiguity regarding the volume or location of 
the government funds, while making it possi- 
ble to monitor the payment mechanisms more 
accurately. Moreover, this structure allows for 
the elimination of the “revenue and expendi- 
ture float” in the banking and payment systems 
due to the TSA government bank accounts 
having zero balances at the end of each work- 
ing day. Finally, it should be noted that the 
establishment of a TSA is usually combined 
with the reduction of the number of the bank 
account results; by this way, many govern- 
ments have achieved substantial reductions 
in their administrative costs for maintaining 
these accounts, including banking fees as 
well as the cost associated with bank 
reconciliation. 

e Improve bank reconciliation and quality of 
fiscal data. A TSA allows for the effective 
reconciliation between the government 
accounting systems and cash flow statements 
from the banking system. This reduces the risk 
of errors in the reconciliation processes and 
improves the timeliness and quality of the fis- 
cal accounts. 

e Lower liquidity reserve needs. A TSA reduces 
the volatility of cash flows through the trea- 
sury, thus allowing it to maintain a lower cash 
reserve/buffer to meet unexpected fiscal vola- 
tility. However, poor banking and technologi- 
cal infrastructures in some developing 
countries are sometimes an obstacle to 
establishing a untfied structure of government 
bank accounts. Many developing countries 
have fragmented systems for handling govern- 
ment receipts and payments; by this way, the 
ministry of finance/treasury lacks a centralized 
control over the government’s cash resources. 
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As a result, spending agencies often accumu- 
late idle balances in their bank accounts. These 
idle balances increase the borrowing needs of 
the government, which must borrow to finance 
the payments of some agencies, even if other 
agencies have excess cash. 


In conclusion, establishing a unified structure 
of government bank accounts via a Treasury Sin- 
gle Account would promote a good and active 
cash management, it should therefore receive pri- 
ority in any public financial management reform 
agenda. 
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Casuistry in Public 
Organizations 
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University of Massachusetts Boston, Boston, 
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Casuistry, derived from the Latin casus meaning 
“case,” is an inductive method of moral delibera- 
tion that uses previously settled (or resolved) 
truth-bearing cases drawn from a case taxonomy 
in a back-and-forth fashion according to fit. Its 
objective is the determination of the best overall 
course of action in a particular and immediate 
situation. 


Casuistry as a Method 


As a method, casuistry has descriptive and nor- 
mative qualities. On the one hand, it describes 
the circumstances, motives, behaviors, and 
values that people use in moral arguments. On 
the other hand, it provides a normative frame- 
work for making moral judgments. From this 
perspective, users are provided with a framework 
of ordered cases (a case taxonomy) in which 
moral judgments have already been rendered. 
This order is such that each case is placed in 
a hierarchy according to its ability to convey 
moral certitude. At the foundation are paradigm 
cases that convey unambiguous moral certitude. 
Those that are more ambiguous (or marginal) are 
arranged in relation to the foundational cases 
according to their ability to convey moral 
certainty. 
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When casuistry is employed in moral problem- 
solving, cases are withdrawn systematically from 
the taxonomy according to fit — that 1s, in terms of 
the similarity between the present situation and 
one or more settled cases of the past. Because, 
however, a present situation rarely mirrors a past 
event, the casuist must return to the taxonomy to 
draw from it other more or less related cases for 
the purpose of gathering convincing material. 
Using a back-and-forth process of analogy and 
rebuttal, the casuist draws on cases that closely 
resemble the current situation. These cases are 
brought forward to support, nuance, or refute a 
position, and then they and their attendant judg- 
ments are layered upon each other as liqueurs are 
in a pousse-café (a layered cocktail). In this way, 
just as a glass of various liqueurs delivers a stron- 
ger punch than any single ingredient in a drink, so 
the aggregate of well-arranged settled cases pro- 
duces a judgment that is multifaceted, practical, 
defensible, and more potent than any single case 
or argument used in isolation. 

In its reliance upon reasoning by analogy and 
by drawing exclusively from multiple truth- 
bearing cases to infer general norms and specific 
actions, casuistry can be considered an inductive 
or “bottom-up” approach that begins with partic- 
ulars and the concrete and proceeds upward to 
general judgments. 


Casuistry’s Tradition 


Traditional casuistry can be divided into four gen- 
eral sorts: Greek, Hebrew, Muslim, and Christian. 
Each of these casuistries reflects the morality of 
the respective culture or religion, with Christian 
casuistry being the most pervasive sort that has 
been parsed into Roman Catholic and Protestant 
varieties. 

An ancient method, Greeks around the time of 
Plato and Aristotle practiced casuistry as did Mus- 
lims prior to the so-called closing of the gates of 
ijtihad in the tenth century that effectively 
abolished the practice of independent moralizing 
in favor of “rightful interpreters” — priests and 
clerics (Arabic: ulema) — who took it upon them- 
selves to dictate morals for believers (Wenley 
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argues that ancient Greeks restricted use of casu- 
istry to those larger vital problems that accompa- 
nied the need for further definition of the ideal. 
See (Wenley 1911, 242; Abbas 2004). For more 
on this aspect of Muslim morality, see (Khare 
1999), 

There is also a distinct Hebrew casuistry that 
can be characterized by two main features: the 
rabbinic influence within the religion and the 
use of law in Judaism. Jewish casuistry can 
therefore be said to be the product of that reli- 
gion’s reliance on religious teachers (rabbis) to 
interpret oral law (Hebrew: mishnah) as well as 
a legal system in which ethical deliberations are 
heavily rule oriented and more legalistic than 
those of other religious traditions. Even so, 
laws here are not applied unquestioningly 
but, rather, are interpreted and contextualized 
through the use of casuistic narratives. As a 
result, the record of the rabbis’ decisions in 
case format along with the narrative-based oral 
law of Judaism forms the basis of a distinctly 
Jewish casuistry (it should be noted that post- 
diaspora Judaism has no official central body or 
authority figure such as a pope to arbitrate reli- 
gious tenets). Rabbis therefore have had a great 
deal of authority in directing the practice of the 
faith through their instruction and guiding influ- 
ence on the interpretation of scripture. Their 
interpretations of oral law effectively forged 
Jewish morality and established a trajectory for 
the religion in practically relevant ways. For 
more on Jewish law’s historical roots, see 
(Derrett 1974; Falk 1972). 

Finally, Christian casuistry, the sort most com- 
monly understood today, similarly grew out of 
oral practice. Unlike Jewish or Muslim casuist- 
ries, the oral tradition of Christian casuistry was 
tied to auricular confessional practices that 
emerged in the seventh century when priests 
began to hear the private confessions of individ- 
uals and refer to books that listed various sins and 
their appropriate penances. Here, casuistry was 
used to resolve problems related to the Church’s 
authority over the consciences and social behavior 
(the internal and external forums) of believers 
(Jonsen and Toulmin 1988, 47, 52—53, 101, and 
113-121). 
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Christian casuistry reached its peak in 
1556-1656 — an era that began with the publica- 
tion of the Augustinian cleric Martin Azpilcueta’s 
Handbook for Confessors and Penitents and 
ended with Blaise Pascal’s (1623—1662) Provin- 
cial Letters — as moralists largely abandoned con- 
fessional books in favor of taxonomies based on 
the Ten Commandments or the Seven Deadly Sins 
(Jonsen and Toulmin 1988, 142-143, 251). The 
chief promoters of this transition and casuistry 
itself were Jesuits — members of the male religious 
order formally known as the Society of Jesus — 
who were trained in disputation and logic. 


Casuistry’s Slide into Disrepute 


During its high point, casuistry came under attack 
within the Roman Catholic Church as part of a 
series of highly contentious theological and polit- 
ical disputes. Blaise Pascal’s stinging critiques of 
the Jesuits (his chief adversary) in The Provincial 
Letters (French: Lettres Provinciales) were most 
damaging to casuistry’s reputation (Jonsen 1993, 
56, 59, and 62—63). Pascal — a loyal Port-Royal 
Jansenist — attacked the Jesuits and their casuistry 
on the grounds of equivocation and drawing 
erroneous moral judgments in a broader attempt 
to undermine the Jesuits’ more participative view 
of Eucharistic practices (in essence, the Jansenist- 
Jesuit dispute concerned the role of grace 
(efficacious and sufficient) in relation to salvation 
(Pascal, The Provincial Letters — Letter II January 
29, 1656, 1999b). Pascal’s charges — made clev- 
erly through humor — drew widespread public 
attention that led to papal decrees condemning 
individual casuists. While the effort was success- 
ful in damaging the reputations of the Jesuits and 
casuistry, Pascal’s more exclusionary view of the 
Eucharist was rejected, and he was unable to 
“destroy the plausibility of “case analysis” itself 
as an approach to dealing with moral problems 
((Jonsen and Toulmin 1988, 249). See, too, 
(Jonsen, “Casuistry,” 1986a, 79). In the end, Pas- 
cal effectively sullied the reputations of the Jesuits 
and casuistry, but the Jesuits won the theological 
dispute against the Jansenists by discrediting and 
disempowering the group and its theology 
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(Pascal’s capitulation is stirring. See (Pascal, The 
Provincial Letters — Fragment of a Letter XIX 
Addressed to Father Annat, 1999a). See also 
(Jonsen and Toulmin 1988, 231-249). 

With the Protestant Reformation, Roman 
Catholic casuistry came under further attack 
(Jonsen 1993, 59). Martin Luther, for one, 
despised the Catholic summists’ casuistry 
because of its elaboration of the distinctions of 
sin, emphasis on penance, and close association 
with a theology of works (Jonsen and Toulmin 
1988, 157). While charging Roman Catholic 
casuists with undermining the fundamentals of 
the faith, Luther nevertheless developed another 
sort of casuistry, one mediated by pietism 
(Wenley 1911, 245). Later Reformists went on 
to expand upon Luther’s version, developing 
other sorts of casuistries that eventually led to a 
distinct Protestant casuistry (For more on the 
various forms of casuistry outlined here, see 
(Calkins 2014, 8—15). 

During part of this period, casuistry suffered 
the growing critiques of post-Enlightenment 
moral philosophers who considered casuistry to 
be at odds with and inferior to the analytic and 
scientific processes being extended from the phys- 
ical sciences to the moral realm. Casuistry was 
viewed as old fashioned, lacking precision, and 
“too disorganized, cluttered with maxims and def- 
initions and distinctions, and probabilistic and 
prudential” for serious use (Jonsen 1993, 59). Its 
methods were seen as too roundabout, antiquated, 
imprecise, unnecessarily fallible, and inconclu- 
sive. Unspoken but far worse, casuistry contained 
vestiges of religion that modern secular philoso- 
phers could not tolerate. 

In the end, casuistry came to commonly be 
known as clever but unsound reasoning and was 
regularly dismissed in philosophical circles for 
promoting lax reasoning, sophistry, and equivo- 
cation. Even so, casuistry’s long enduring and 
unflattering reputation has been shown to be 
wrongly attributed to the method per se. As 
Jonsen and Toulmin have explained, it has been 
abused rather than determined to be ineffective 
(Jonsen and Toulmin 1988). Today casuistry 
remains an excellent approach for describing, 
dissecting, and nuancing information about 
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people and places so as to reach defensible 
moral judgments. 


Casuistry and Applied Ethics 


The astute reader will recognize by now 
casuistry’s similarity to other ethical approaches. 
Casuistry shares a number of features with the 
business case method, for example. It has also 
been described as a watered-down or incomplete 
version of reflective equilibrium. While some of 
the attributes of these other approaches do appear 
to be similar to casuistry’s, a closer inspection and 
critique has shown them to be fundamentally dif- 
ferent (for critiques of the comparisons of reflec- 
tive equilibrium and the business case method to 
casuistry, see (Calkins 2001, 2014). For the asser- 
tion that casuistry is a watered-down version of 
reflective equilibrium, see (Sunstein 1993). 

Even so, casuistry does share a great deal with 
one popular approach in the English-speaking 
world — common law practice (common law is 
the sort of law practiced in many of the countries 
that trace their legal heritage to England). In both, 
there is reliance upon judgments based upon an 
aggregate of compelling precedent cases, a dialec- 
tical back-and-forth method of argumentation, an 
ageregate of differing perspectives, and a synthe- 
sis of judgments. 

Casuistry is also not unlike the approach typi- 
cally used in clinical medicine where past cases of 
successful and unsuccessful diagnoses are used as 
legitimate references when making current judg- 
ments about the conditions of patients with inde- 
terminate ailments (Arras 1990; Hunter 1989; 
Johansen 1995; Jonsen, “Casuistry and Clinical 
Ethics,” 1986b, 1991; Tomlinson 1994). This 
clinical approach has been extended to other 
areas of applied ethics — in particular, computer 
ethics, the ethics of journalism, and business 
ethics (Boeyink 1992; Coleman 2007; McLaren 
2006). In some applications such as business 
ethics, casuistry was simply explored in general 
and then left undeveloped (Brinkmann and Ims 
2004; Ciulla 1994; Drucker 1981; McMahon 
1986; Velasquez 1994). With time, however, the 
method was examined more deeply and shown to 
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be a valuable moral decision-making tool, espe- 
cially when twinned with virtue ethics (Calkins 
2001, 2002, 2014). 


Examples of Casuistry Applied 


In all of its applications, casuistry has helped 
people grapple with current vexing moral prob- 
lems. It has enabled users to figure out, for exam- 
ple, how to deal with the ethics of an HIV 
medication needed by an impoverished popula- 
tion that cannot afford costly drugs by bringing 
forward prior cases such as Merck and Co.’s deci- 
sion to freely distribute ivermectin to combat river 
blindness and Johnson & Johnson’s decision to set 
aside profit concerns when pulling a tainted 
product off the shelves during the Tylenol Crisis. 
In both of these precedent cases, we see how 
private firms worked with public institutions to 
promote society’s betterment. In the Merck case, 
a company worked with the public health arm of 
the United Nations to distribute a drug in outly- 
ing tropical settings to prevent river blindness. In 
the J&J case, a private firm took a popular prod- 
uct off the shelf at significant cost to itself to 
protect the public against a possibly tainted prod- 
uct (Calkins 2014, 317-319). For details about 
the Merck & Co. river blindness case, see 
(Reporter 1987, 78; Hanson and Weiss 1991; 
Donaldson and Werhane 1999, 148-153; 
Cavanagh 1998, 235-236). For the Johnson & 
Johnson Tylenol case, see (Buchholz 1989, 
212-232; Cavanagh 1998, 237—238; De George 
1999, 3-5). 

Today, casuistry would likely be helpful in 
breaking the ideological stalemates associated 
with the ongoing health-care debate in America. 
Because  casuistry’s case-based orientation 
focuses on the practical details that ordinary peo- 
ple face, casuistry serves to sideline ideology and 
political-driven arguments, principle and law- 
based discussions, and top-down decision- 
making. Jonsen and Toulmin have illustrated 
this phenomenon with their example of a 1974 
meeting with the National Commission for 
the Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research, where casuistry’s 
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concentration on practical conclusions enabled 
those who could not agree on the reasons or 
principles underlying issues to successfully 
focus instead upon practical recommendations 
(Jonsen and Toulmin 1988, 16-19). Albert 
Jonsen and Stephen Toulmin describe the 
debate within the 1974 US Congressional 
National Commission for the Protection of 
Human Subjects of Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research as follows: 


The eleven commissioners had varied backgrounds 
and interests. They included men and women; 
blacks and whites; Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
and atheists; medical scientists and behaviorists 
psychologists; philosophers; lawyers; theologians; 
and public interest representatives. In all, five com- 
missioners had scientific interests and six did not; 
and before they started work, few onlookers 
expected them to have much basis for agreement, 
either about general moral principles or about the 
application of these principles to particular prob- 
lems. On hearing the composition of the commis- 
sion one respected commentator reportedly said, 
“Now we shall presumably see matters of eternal 
principle decided by a six-to-five vote!” All the 
same, things never worked out that way in practice. 
At no time in its activities did the commission’s 
opinion divide cleanly along a line between scien- 
tists and laypeople; nor did the other differences of 
background have anything resembling their 
expected effect on the practical discussions. Quite 
the contrary: so long as the commissioners stayed 
on the taxonomic or casuistical level, they usually 
agreed in their practical conclusions. (Jonsen and 
Toulmin 1988, 17). 


In both situations, casuistry would allow individ- 
uals to get around insurmountable foundational 
epistemological problems to reach defensible 
and operational judgments. 

To illustrate, had a casuistic approach been 
taken in the framing of the Patient Protection 
and Affordable Care Act, there likely would 
have been less bipartisan rancor in the bill’s for- 
mation and a more favorable and defensible out- 
come (Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act 
(PPACA), also known as the Affordable Care Act 
(ACA) and Obamacare). Tennessee’s TennCare 
and Maine’s Dirigo Care, to name just two prece- 
dent state-based cases, might have been brought 
in to frame the conversation and legislative pro- 
cess prior the federal health-care bill’s approval. 
Had TennCare (instituted in 1994) been 
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considered, it would have been shown to have so 
burdened Tennessee’s budget with uncontrolled 
costs that by 2004 healthcare accounted for a 
quarter of that state’s appropriations. By then 
(a full 7 years before ACA), the situation had 
gotten so bad that Governor Phil Bredesen 
announced, “I have set in motion a process to 
dissolve TennCare and replace it with a tradi- 
tional Medicaid program” (Ku and Wachino 
2004). Faced with onerous cost overruns, the 
governor asked in 2005 for a $272 M budget 
increase with half earmarked for TennCare 
(Nashville Business Journal 2005). Despite this 
infusion of funds, however, Bredesen faced the 
prospect of state bankruptcy and threw 170,000 
adults out of the state health-care program, con- 
sidering later that doing so was his largest mis- 
take during his time as governor and blaming 
advocates for the poor for refusing to deal with 
him on reducing benefits for a program that was 
absorbing future tax growth and causing reduc- 
tions of other state-supported programs (Sher 
2010). As late as 2010, the subsequent Tennessee 
governor continued to struggle with health-care 
costs and ways to cover the losses attributable to 
them (Wilemon 2010). 

In hindsight, even the state of Tennessee would 
have done well to take notice of the warning signs 
associated with another state’s experience — 
Maine’s experiment with a state-sponsored uni- 
versal health-care program known as Dirigo Care 
(Bragdon 2005; Miller and Rosman 2004). 
Established in 2003, Dirigo Care presented 
Maine with $155 million in added costs and dwin- 
dling program enrollments soon after its imple- 
mentation such that by 2009, only 9,600 
individuals remained covered by the plan 
(Suderman 2010). Trish Riley, the principal archi- 
tect of Dirigo Health Reform, suggested ways to 
redeem the program (Riley 2013). After 10 years 
of compromise, however, the program was 
disbanded with, as Maine Legislature’s Insurance 
and Financial Services Committee member Jona- 
than McKane noted, few real long-term goals 
achieved and plenty of hard lessons learned 
(McKane (2014). The Tennessee and Maine 
cases would seem to caution other states such as 
Massachusetts against similar costly universal 
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state-sponsored health-care programs. Such was 
not the case, however, as Governor Mitt Romney 
instituted a health-care law in 2006 that incurred 
costs that precipitated cuts to state funding for 
transportation, public safety, and education 
(Editor 2013; Suderman 2010). Even now, more 
than 10 years later, the Commonwealth has a 
significant budget deficit). 

With these precedent state-based cases as well 
as cases involving other sovereign nations as 
cautions, it would have been prudent to use a 
casuistic approach when discussing changes to 
federal health-care policy. Prudence, however, 
did not hold forth, and instead ideology and 
political obstinacy took hold with the result 
being poorly conceived legislation, an unattrac- 
tive set of health-care offerings, and an escalation 
of government spending that contributed signif- 
icantly to America’s nearly 20 trillion dollars of 
public debt and an overturn of government (The 
Bureau of Fiscal Service (2017). The ACA’s lack 
of financial stability is noted by the boards of 
trustees of the federal hospital insurance and 
federal supplementary medical insurance trust 
funds that report that “current-law projections 
indicate that Medicare still faces a substantial 
financial shortfall that will need to be addressed 
with further legislation” (Boards of Trustees of 
the Federal Hospital Insurance and Federal Sup- 
plemental Medical Insurance Trust Funds 2016, 4). 
See, too, (Office of Management and Budget 
2016, 21). 

While the health-care debacle in America case 
might be construed as nothing more than bad 
policy making, its waste of resources and the 
implementation of physical and financial burdens 
on the citizenry make it ethical in nature as well. 
A casuistic approach would have sidestepped ran- 
corous ideology-driven discussions and led to a 
more thoughtfully considered, practical, and mor- 
ally defensible outcome. 

In sum, we have seen here how casuistry is a 
helpful inductive method of moral deliberation 
that leads to the establishment of expedient 
moral judgments in real settings and how 
casuistry’s judgments are practical and defensible 
in various venues, including public organizations 
and the formation of public policy. 
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Cause-Related Marketing 


Cindy L. Pressley 
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Synonyms 


Cause marketing; Consumer-oriented giving; 
Social responsibility marketing; Societal market- 
ing; Strategic philanthropy 


Definition 


Cause marketing is a strategy that develops a 
mutually beneficial relationship between a firm 
and a nonprofit organization that involves a con- 
sumer transaction wherein the firm will provide 
some form of donation to the nonprofit organiza- 
tion as a result of the transaction. 


Introduction 


It has become commonplace to see purchasable 
products that offer some connection to a cause or 
nonprofit organization. You might purchase a box 
of cereal and have the opportunity to mail in a 
portion of the box top which would provide funds 
for after-school programs for at-risk youth. You 
might purchase a scarf at a department store 
where a percentage of the proceeds from the pur- 
chase would be sent to a nonprofit organization 
fighting against heart disease. You might buy a 
cup of coffee, and a certain amount of the purchase 
price would be given to a nonprofit organization 
dealing with sustainable farming. These are exam- 
ples of cause-related marketing. The key with 
cause-related marketing is that there is a consumer 
transaction that should benefit both the firm selling 
the product and the cause associated with that 
product. The donation to the nonprofit organization 
is connected to the consumer transaction made in 
favor of the firm’s product. Cause marketing is a 
strategy that should be built into the overall 
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marketing strategy of the firm and the nonprofit 
organization. The basic idea behind the strategy is 
to connect economic goals with societal goals. 

There has been an increase in the use and 
resources devoted to cause-related marketing 
since the early 1990s (Bennett 2002). Cone Com- 
munications, a research firm established in the 
United States, has conducted consumer research 
on cause-related marketing since 1993 which has 
been heavily referenced in studies conducted on 
cause-related marketing. The 2010 Cone Cause 
Evolution Study found that 41% of Americans 
purchased a product that was cause related in the 
past year, a figure double that of the original 1993 
study of 20%. The study also showed that 83% of 
consumers wanted more cause-related products, 
with similar numbers for consumers who saw 
increased firm/brand image when a product was 
cause related (85%) and for consumers who 
would switch brands when price and quality are 
similar and the product was cause related (80%). 
Public interest in cause-related marketing has 
been supported by longitudinal research (Cone 
LLC 2010). 


Development of Cause-Related 
Marketing 


One of the earliest recognizable uses of cause- 
related marketing on a national scale was by credit 
card company American Express in connection 
with the Statue of Liberty Foundation for the 
renovation of the statue in 1983. American 
Express developed a cause marketing campaign 
whereby every time their card was used, Ameri- 
can Express would donate a penny to the founda- 
tion and when a new card was opened, they would 
donate one dollar to the foundation. The campaign 
was seen as a success in that the Statue of Liberty 
Foundation received over $1 million in donations 
and American Express saw an increase in both use 
of its credit cards and in new applications for 
credit cards. Since this time, cause-related mar- 
keting has grown rapidly and has been used by a 
range of firms and nonprofit organizations. 
Cause marketing was originally seen as a 
way to differentiate firm brands from one 
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another by breaking through the slew of adver- 
tising directed at consumers and as a way to 
improve the image of the firm and its brand 
(Liston-Heyes and Liu 2010). It is essential to 
note that cause-related marketing needs to pro- 
vide benefits for the firm particularly in terms of 
increased sales and profit. While benefits accrue 
to both the firm and the nonprofit organization, the 
benefit is often viewed primarily in favor of the 
firm. The firm connects with the nonprofit organi- 
zation in order to garner ethical good will among 
customers and employees. This may allow a firm to 
improve its image among a group of stakeholders 
without making internal changes to the firm or 
brand. The range of benefits to the firm is thus 
rather broad. For the nonprofit organization, they 
can gain visibility and awareness for their cause as 
well as potential new avenues of funding. The 
consumer, who is considered an additional stake- 
holder in cause-related marketing, gets to deter- 
mine through their consumer choice the level of 
importance of support for a particular cause. In 
addition, the consumer may feel that their purchase 
has added personal and societal value due to the 
connection to the cause. 

A debate exists regarding cause-related market- 
ing as to whether it is just another form of corporate 
philanthropy. It was originally considered as such 
by a seminal article on cause-related marketing by 
Varadarajan and Mendon (1988) where cause- 
related marketing was seen as a form of giving 
motivated by profit. Varadarajan and Mendon 
note that cause-related marketing focuses on 
improving performance for the firm while at the 
same time helping a cause. However, corporate 
philanthropy is not based on a transaction approach 
and does not seek to impact consumer behavior 
such that cause-related marketing could be distin- 
guished from philanthropy. This particular debate 
has not been settled in the literature (Gupta and 
Pirsch 2006). 


Benefits and Concerns of Cause-Related 
Marketing 


A range of benefits can be accrued by the firm and 
the nonprofit organization who engage in cause- 
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related marketing. Firms may receive the broadest 
range of benefits of any of the three stakeholder 
groups. Benefits to the firm can include increases 
in sales, product and firm visibility, customer 
loyalty, employee morale, and improved firm 
and brand image. Firms may be able to get 
around advertising clutter, make faster entry 
into a market segment, and potentially increase 
support for other firm brands which can provide 
for increased consumer choice in favor of the 
firm with intent to purchase. A firm may also be 
able to counter negative publicity it has garnered 
under prior circumstances. 

The nonprofit organization engaged in cause- 
related marketing may have a smaller range of 
benefits accrued as compared to the firm; how- 
ever, the benefits may continue to be worthy of the 
effort as they include the creation of additional 
funding streams, promoting direct contributions, 
becoming more marketing efficient, and increas- 
ing public awareness for the nonprofit organiza- 
tion and cause. 

While the benefits of cause-related marketing 
for both the firm and nonprofit organization make 
it a fairly sound marketing strategy, there are a 
number of potential concerns surrounding the use 
of cause-related marketing that both the firm and 
nonprofit organization should be aware of. 

Concerns for the firm include the financial risk 
involved with using portions of funds that would 
go toward traditional marketing tactics to cause- 
related marketing and the possibility of the image 
of the firm being tarnished by consumers seeing 
the cause-related marketing as too controversial 
and as exploitative of the nonprofit organization 
where the nonprofit organization benefits little as 
compared to the benefits received by the firm. The 
concern of an exploitative relationship is espe- 
cially critical for the firm where the consumer 
views cause-related marketing not as a strategy 
for giving to a social cause but rather as a strategy 
meant for firms to simply increase profit and thus 
the relationship between the firm and nonprofit 
organization is not considered genuine but is 
instead regarded as exploitative (Gupta and Pirsch 
2006). When seen as exploitative, both firm and 
nonprofit image can be damaged, whereas if the 
firm is seen as providing genuine support for the 
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cause or nonprofit organization, consumers eval- 
uate the initiative in a more positive light. 

General criticisms of cause-related marketing 
that may be recognized by the consumer and may 
raise concerns for the firm involved include that 
the firm may spend more on the cause-related 
marketing campaign than is given in donations 
to the nonprofit organization and that by having 
charitable giving made tax deductible that firms 
are able to have part of their marketing strategy 
subsidized by government. 

Concerns for the nonprofit organization 
include the potential risk of being seen as com- 
mercialized due to the connection to the firm 
which could tarnish the image of the nonprofit 
organization as they are seen as allowing their 
cause or organization to be exploited and the 
funds received from the cause-related marketing 
campaign may be considered a substitute by con- 
sumers and firms such that consumers and firms 
provide less donations by other means. 


Mechanics of Cause-Related Marketing 


In order for a cause-related marketing campaign to 
be successful, it must be planned out and executed 
by taking into account particular considerations. 
Not all cause-related marketing campaigns are 
successful. Issues such as donation form and 
amount, partnership fit, target audience, duration, 
region of promotion, and means of evaluation are 
essential to consider. 

There are various methods by which to engage 
in cause-related marketing. The donation can be 
formulated in a number of ways including (a) a 
stated amount per purchase which 1s often seen as 
most positive and trustworthy in the eyes of the 
consumer audience, (b) a percentage of the sale 
amount per purchase, and (c) a percentage of the 
profit per purchase or can involve some other type 
of transaction such as consumer redemption of a 
cents-off coupon and the firm sending donations 
to the nonprofit. Firms can set a limit on how 
much total they will donate or can leave the 
amount open. It should be noted that when it is a 
vague amount or percentage where the firm sim- 
ply states it will make a donation, this is generally 
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seen as less positive by consumers. In addition, 
the size of the donation may be more of a factor 
for consumers than which format is used to pro- 
vide the donation where smaller donations are 
seen with less trust and larger donations could 
impact consumer choice such as by the consumer 
choosing to switch brands based on the donation 
size (Human and Terblanche 2012). 

There should be a connection between the prod- 
uct and the cause to make the cause-related mar- 
keting campaign more effective and appealing to 
consumers (Basil and Herr 2003). Cause marketing 
creates a type of relationship between the firm and 
the nonprofit organization. If the fit between the 
firm and the cause is strong, it can aid in increasing 
the firm brand value. A weak fit can damage not 
only the image of the firm but of the nonprofit 
organization as well. Finding fit between the cus- 
tomer profiles of both the firm and the nonprofit 
organization is a useful way to examine fit in addi- 
tion to examining the fit with the product and 
markets. A firm may choose a single cause or 
multiple causes with which to connect. 

An example of good fit can be seen with the 
“Pedigree Adoption Drive” which began in 2008 
by pet food company Pedigree. The program had 
multiple components including raising issue 
awareness and encouraging individuals to adopt 
dogs from animal shelters. The primary financial 
mechanism was that Pedigree would donate to 
animal rescue charities for each product sold. 
The program was advertised in numerous ways 
including television, program-specific website, 
social media, and marketing on products them- 
selves. The program increased sales of Pedigree 
products as well as brand equity and led to 
$790,000 in donations from the sale of dog food 
products in 2008. Pedigree has since increased 
their cause-related marketing campaigns in addi- 
tion to establishing the Pedigree Foundation in the 
year 2000. The firm found a successful and strong 
fit by connecting its product and firm brand with 
the profiles of its customers, those who own and 
have an affinity for pets. 

With most marketing, it is important to know 
your target consumer audience of both the product 
and the nonprofit organization. For example, 
some studies have shown distinctions in consumer 
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choice in Western and Eastern countries with con- 
sumers in Western countries preferring cause- 
related marketing with luxury products and those 
in Eastern countries with utilitarian products 
(Gupta and Pirsch 2006). Research indicates that 
women tend to be more open to cause-related 
marketing than men (Gupta and Pirsch 2006). 
The 2010 Cone Cause Evolution Study found 
that mothers and those of the millennial genera- 
tion are more open to cause-related marketing 
than other groups. Human and Terblanche 
(2012) explain that the millennial generation has 
a community orientation and is seen as supportive 
of causes; however, they are inundated with 
web-based and social media announcements and 
charitable requests and so may not be able to 
differentiate between causes and nonprofit orga- 
nizations and may get compassion fatigue. This is 
important for firms and nonprofit organizations to 
recognize when determining who their target 
audience is and how they should advertise and 
target that particular audience. 

Other issues to consider include whether the 
cause marketing campaign is a short-term or long- 
term commitment within the overall marketing 
strategy. Questions include whether the campaign 
will end at a particular time or whether it is 
ongoing and how strongly will the campaign 
be advertised. Research suggests that consumers 
often prefer causes linked to disaster relief 
more so than continuous programs (Husted and 
Whitehouse Jr. 2002). If the firm and nonprofit 
organization are able to develop a close working 
relationship, then the ability to develop a long- 
term relationship can aid with public relations 
for the firm and the nonprofit organization 
(Varadarajan and Mendon 1988). Cause market- 
ing should link the firm’s brand and the cause 
issue in the mind of the consumer. The concern 
with a short-term campaign is that it can be seen as 
opportunistic, so the growth of more long-term 
campaigns has emerged. 

Cause marketing can be conducted at local, 
regional, national, or global levels. For firms with 
a national reach, a national cause-related marketing 
campaign may be effective; however, research 
indicates that consumers tend to prefer local over 
national causes (Gupta and Pirsch 2006). 
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A concern for cause-related marketing 1s how to 
evaluate and determine the campaign’s effective- 
ness (Varadarajan and Mendon 1988). One argu- 
ment focuses on evaluation based on revenue for 
the firm; however, other arguments focus on the 
need to expand how cause-related marketing is 
evaluated such as the good will brought to 
the firm and visibility brought to the nonprofit 
organization, essentially focusing the evaluation of 
effectiveness on intangible benefits. The mode of 
evaluation may depend on how managerial behav- 
ior is guided within the firm involved in that if 
behavior is guided by giving to society, then profit 
may not be the main evaluative criteria, but if 
charitable giving is expected to provide a return, 
then profit may be the main criteria used by the firm 
to evaluate the cause-related marketing campaign’s 
effectiveness (Varadarajan and Mendon 1988). 


Breast Cancer Causes as Long-Term 
Successful Cause-Related Marketing 


One of the most successful cause-related marketing 
campaigns revolves around the issue of breast can- 
cer, most notably involving the nonprofit organiza- 
tion the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation. 
An examination of cause-related marketing from its 
inception and development over several decades can 
be found in the area of breast cancer. King (2006) 
provides an in-depth examination of the breast can- 
cer cause movement and a study of cause-related 
marketing in her text Pink Ribbons, Inc. 

Founder of the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer 
Foundation, Nancy Brinker, is considered a pio- 
neer in the area of cause-related marketing due to 
the multiple corporate connections and partner- 
ships that have developed with the Komen Foun- 
dation. The growth of breast cancer as a favorite 
issue can be linked to the convergence between 
political organizations, nonprofit organizations, 
and firms such as pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
firms who can be seen as tying in with the same 
group of stakeholders as breast cancer focused 
nonprofit organizations, state, and media action 
(King 2006). The development of the movement 
for the fight against breast cancer can be seen as 
corporate and consumer driven where breast cancer 
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is considered a favorite issue of many firms when 
engaging in cause-related marketing campaigns. 

The most ubiquitous illustration of a wide- 
spread cause-related marketing campaign can be 
seen in the use of colored ribbons being placed on 
consumer objects. The pink ribbon is now synon- 
ymous with breast cancer causes. It can be seen as 
representing the close connections between firms 
and nonprofit organizations as well as the focus on 
the primary target audience of much cause-related 
marketing, women. Charity becomes a lifestyle 
choice through consumer actions and has become 
a profitable marketing strategy for numerous 
firms. The success of breast cancer cause-related 
marketing campaigns can be seen as a way to 
motivate firms to take on more forms of cause- 
related marketing (King 2006). 

Breast cancer cause-related marketing provides 
an example of a cause-related campaign that 
focused on attempts at improving the image of an 
organization, specifically the American National 
Football League’s “Real Men Wear Pink” cam- 
paign where the use of various mechanisms of 
breast cancer cause-related marketing was put into 
place to repair negative images and publicity gar- 
nered by NFL players as well as to expand the 
market into a broader female audience. 

The growth of cause-related marketing cam- 
paigns does have some criticisms. Breast cancer- 
related campaigns have been no exception and 
have been criticized by a number of groups 
including some nonprofit organizations associated 
with the cause itself. This connects with the idea 
of exploitation of the cause for the purpose of 
making a profit. For example, the nonprofit orga- 
nization Breast Cancer Action created a campaign 
called “Think Before You Pink” that asks con- 
sumers to examine their consumer actions and 
consider how much is being raised in donations 
through the cause-related marketing campaign 
as compared to how much publicity and profit the 
firms garner through such campaigns (King 2006). 
Breast cancer is also an example of a cause that no 
longer helps to distinguish one brand from another 
in the advertising arena due to its prevalence as a 
cause in marketing campaigns. 

Breast cancer-related marketing has occurred 
not only in the United States but has been used in 
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countries across the globe. In the year 2000, the 
Komen Foundation opened chapters in other coun- 
tries including Germany and Italy. Beginning in the 
early 2000s, firms also began to attempt to repeat 
their breast cancer cause-related marketing success 
in the United States in other countries. For exam- 
ple, Avon cosmetic firm, which started using breast 
cancer cause-related marketing in the United States 
in 1993, began a global campaign in 2004. Multi- 
national firms see the potential for increasing mar- 
ket entry and better relations when engaging in 
global cause-related marketing programs (King 
2006). Companies such as Avon have been able 
to adapt their campaigns to local markets in multi- 
ple countries while also attempting to create a 
global branding strategy, for example, the use of 
pink ribbon jewelry has been sold in multiple 
countries, while the particular form and style of 
jewelry is adapted to fit the country’s market. 
A concern with such global campaigns however 
is that while the cause-related marketing campaign 
may prove successful in raising awareness of the 
issue of breast cancer, it may be seen as exploiting a 
cause popular in one country for profit purposes in 
lieu of focusing on causes that have more of an 
impact in the country the campaign is being pro- 
moted in (King 2006). Essentially, the concern is 
that by taking a popular and successful cause- 
related marketing campaign in one country and 
using it in another country as it is seen as profitable 
due to its ability to connect with particular societal 
roles, here womanhood and femininity, rather than 
focusing on a cause for societal and ethical pur- 
poses, expose the role of cause-related marketing 
as an economic rather than philanthropic activity. 


Conclusion 


Cause marketing can be considered a form of 
strategic philanthropy in that it makes a connec- 
tion between philanthropy and profit in an effi- 
cient way. Cause marketing can also be referred to 
as a Strategic marketing tool. However, for the 
marketing sector, it is seen as a marketing strategy 
not as philanthropy and is connected with the 
change in overall consumer attitudes where con- 
sumers want to see social value and meaning 
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added to their consumer lives and are seeing 
firms as needing to be more ethically and socially 
conscious. Cause marketing allows donations to 
be seen as consumer oriented giving used to 
address social problems. The question remains 
however as to whether cause-related marketing 
is creating a form of ethical capitalism or is 
being used to exploit nonprofit organizations and 
causes for profit driven purposes. 

There is a need for continued research into 
cause-related marketing most notably in the areas 
of evaluation and effectiveness. Some research has 
provided conflicting thoughts on issues such as 
brand switching where cause-related marketing 
may increase a consumer’s attitude toward a firm’s 
brand but may not convince a consumer to switch 
brands by itself. This type of behavioral research 
could be expanded (Hoek and Gendall 2008). 

Overall, cause-related marketing has provided 
nonprofit organizations with new avenues of 
funding and new methods by which to increase 
cause awareness. Firms may receive a wide range 
of benefits from cause-related marketing including 
increased sales, positive brand image, and corpo- 
rate good will perceived by consumers. Consumers 
are able to use their purchasing power to add social 
value to their purchase. Cause marketing, if 
implemented correctly by focusing on issues such 
as firm-nonprofit fit and target audience, may prove 
a successful part of the overall marketing strategy 
for both the nonprofit organization and the firm. 
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Causes and Consequences 
of Crisis 


Steven G. Koven 

Department of Urban and Public Affairs, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, KY, USA 
Synonyms 


Adversity; Danger; Emergency; Tragedy; Tribu- 
lation; Urgent situation 


Definition 


Causes of crisis refer to precipitating events that 
trigger the perception of danger. These triggers are 
interpreted within specific social contexts. 
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Introduction 


Crises are grounded in both objective fact and 
social constructs. In the social sciences, endemic 
problems periodically rise to the level of what we 
characterize as “crisis.” This elevation occurs 
when a precipitating event activates opinion 
leaders and subsequently gains attention in the 
general population. “Triggers” often serve as a 
crystallizing event that focuses attention on 
endemic problems. For example, mass shootings 
of school children may increase knowledge of the 
number of guns in American society, crimes by 
foreigners may give rise to the perception of 
masses of dangerous immigrants streaming over 
unprotected borders, violent weather may beget 
concern over climate change, banking failures 
may precipitate fear of economic peril, wealth 
concentration may stimulate discussion about 
economic injustice, and televised shootings of 
citizens by police may generate fears of unac- 
countable officers. Triggering events in tum 
serve as opportunities for policy entrepreneurs to 
promote chosen agendas. 

Causes and consequences of crises can be 
placed on a continuum ranging from objective to 
subjective. Causes of so-called “Acts of God’’-type 
crises (e.g., tsunamis) can be technically described 
and linked to naturally occurring phenomenon such 
as below ocean floor earthquakes, or a volcanic 
eruption. Hurricanes can be attributed to tempera- 
tures in the water and atmosphere. Consequences 
of these crises can be evaluated quantitatively by 
adding costs, such as those associated with 
property damage or loss of life. 

Qualitatively different than these types of crises 
are those linked to endemic social problem such as 
poverty, injustice, drug abuse, crime, blocked 
opportunity, broken homes, and failing school sys- 
tems. Causes of these socially defined crises are 
more speculative than “Act of God” crises that 
possess specific beginning and end points. Social 
problem types of crises are highly influenced by 
symbolism and imagery surrounding endemic 
problems. Image creation and symbolism has 
been widely recognized as playing a significant 
role in public policy (Edelman 1964). This role 
applies especially to socially grounded crises. 
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The perceived crisis of improper police 
behavior is reviewed in this chapter as an 
example of how high-profile triggering events 
elevate long-standing problems to the status of 
crisis. The chapter will discuss crisis from the 
perspective of image creation and the role of 
the media in molding such perceptions. The 
chapter contends that in order to secure the 
imprimatur of “crisis,” events must be coupled 
with widespread attention and emotionally 
laden imagery. 


Social Construction of Reality 


Individuals, groups, and societies place interpre- 
tations upon reality that may or may not be true in 
the absolute sense (Berger and Luckmann 1967; 
Rochefort and Cobb 1994, p. 5). These interpre- 
tations apply to social constructs such as crisis, a 
term that is subject to interpretation yet generally 
refers to danger and instability. Criteria to identify 
a threshold of when danger or instability reaches 
the “crisis” stage are, however, elusive due to the 
fact that different actors embrace different values 
and interpret specific sets of behavior differently. 
Categorizations of events as crises therefore rep- 
resent a confluence of “real” phenomenon with 
the somewhat subjective interpretation of those 
events. 

“Causes” of crisis may be perceived as post 
hoc explanations of pervasive conditions. Condi- 
tions periodically capture the attention of agenda 
setters and become a focus of media attention. 
Focusing events are needed to crystallize prob- 
lems, and simple slogans are generated to frame 
behavior. For example, the 2014 shooting of 
Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, and the 
“Hands up Don’t Shoot” mantra became a rallying 
cry against improper police behavior. Similarly 
protestors denounced the 2014 choking of Eric 
Garner in New York City; the slogan “I Can’t 
Breathe” subsequently gained traction. In 2013, 
the hashtag #Black Lives Matter gained popular- 
ity after the acquittal of George Zimmerman in the 
shooting death of Trayvon Martin. Black Lives 
Matter became nationally recognized for street 
demonstrations following the deaths of Michael 
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Brown and Eric Garner. These slogans fueled a 
perception of “crisis” in the American justice sys- 
tem and more specifically in methods of policing 
throughout the nation. 

Inquiry into police behavior accelerated with 
the Brown and Garner deaths. Rioting com- 
menced in Baltimore, Maryland, in April 2015 
following the death of Freddie Gray, a 25-year- 
old African-American resident of Baltimore who 
appeared to be in good health at the time of his 
arrest by police. Gray sustained injuries to his 
neck and spine while in transport in a police 
vehicle. Protests began after Gray’s funeral. 
These protests produced police injuries, numer- 
ous arrests, business damage, fires, and looting. 
Thousands of police and Maryland Army 
National Guard troops were deployed in 
response to the protests and a state of emergency 
was declared. 

The Michael Brown and Freddie Gray inci- 
dents illustrate how “triggering mechanisms” can 
convert nagging conditions into pressing demands 
for change. Triggers helped to craft images of 
reckless police attacking powerless citizens. 
Schneider and Ingram (1993) describe how such 
images influence public policy. According to 
these authors, groups are characterized/framed in 
either positive or negative terms. Characteriza- 
tions in turn have a powerful influence on 
policy makers. Policy makers are pressured to 
extend benefits to positively constructed target 
populations and to punish negatively constructed 
groups. Image construction therefore is perceived 
as a never-ending struggle over imagery with real 
consequences. Citizens shot by police might be 
perceived sympathetically as helpless victims of 
out of control law enforcers; they also may be 
perceived negatively as threats to legitimate 
authority. Police may be perceived alternatively 
as protectors against anarchy or as oppressors of 
the innocent. 

Social constructions were not limited to the 
police. The 2011 slogan “We are the 99%” 
became synonymous with income and wealth 
inequality in the United States. The concentration 
of wealth among the top earning 1% was decried. 
The Occupy Wall Street movement focused atten- 
tion on social and economic greed, corruption, 
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and the perceived undue influence of corpora- 
tions. The occupation of Zuccotti Park, located 
in New York’s financial district, received global 
attention. Similarly, Donald Trump’s “Make 
American Great Again” 2015 slogan resonated 
with disaffected citizens. Trump’s slogan 
harkened back to Ronald Reagan who used the 
slogan in his 1980 campaign when he promised to 
cure the nation’s economic ills as well as restore 
America’s international standing. Where Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter constructed images of “mal- 
aise” among the American people, Reagan 
promised to reconstruct an image of American 
greatness. As Reagan demonstrated, imagery 1s 
not policy neutral but anoints specific winners 
and loser. 


Winners and Losers in Image 
Construction of Crises 


Perceptions can either place problems on the back 
burner or elevate them to a level of danger where 
they demand action. If the latter is the case 
resources are allocated, legislation is enacted, 
people are fired, others hired, and organizational 
cultures are transformed. “Policy windows” open 
if the political climate is changed due to an adjust- 
ment in sentiment (Kingdon 2011). Suddenly pol- 
icy prescriptions that were “nonstarters” under 
one political landscape become tenable. Winners 
and losers emerge. The spotlight of the media 
discredits a group of actors and elevates another. 
Some groups can be empowered; others may have 
responsibilities restrained. For example, percep- 
tions of police abuse can lead to changes in 
recruitment, adjustments in political leadership, 
alterations in training of police forces, more 
intense monitoring of police behavior, or other 
changes. This may have the effect of improving 
citizen-police relations and may result in fewer 
deaths of both officers and suspects. Trust in 
governing institutions can be enhanced and the 
perception of crisis can be repudiated. 

Change, however, is always difficult especially 
if it is framed as a zero-sum game with clear 
winners and losers. Police may view any attempt 
to monitor their activity as an infringement on 
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their prerogatives; any restraints and oversight 
imposed on them can be perceived as unnecessar- 
ily increasing their danger. Citizens may view 
failure to punish law officers as systemic ratifica- 
tion of illegal behavior, depriving citizens of con- 
stitutional protections, and exposing them to the 
injurious whims of lawless police. A crisis of 
police abuse then can mutate into a crisis of trust 
and legitimacy. 

The media undoubtedly plays a role in 
image construction and perception creation. 
The media can elevate pervasive problems to 
the level of crisis, or they can choose to ignore 
issues. Problems such as police abuse, high 
school dropout rates, obesity, gun violence, 
wage inequality, immigration, and others may 
rise or fall in perceived salience depending on 
media decisions to cover or ignore stories. The 
role of the press therefore warrants further 
exploration as a major actor in the creation of 
socially grounded crises. 


Media Attention: Creating the Mind-set 
of Crisis 


In 2012 a firestorm of media attention surrounded 
the shooting of teenager Trayvon Martin at the 
hands of neighborhood watch volunteer George 
Zimmerman. Further deaths of unarmed African- 
American youth followed throughout the nation. 
High-profile cases occurred in Ferguson, Missouri 
(Michael Brown), New York City (Eric Garner), 
Cleveland, Ohio (Tamir Rice), Baltimore, Mary- 
land (Freddie Gray), North Charleston, South 
Carolina (Walter Scott), Waller County, Texas 
(Sandra Bland), and Cincinnati, Ohio (Samuel 
DuBose). 

Eric Garner died after a chokehold was applied 
by a New York City police officer. Garner was 
being arrested on the suspicion of selling untaxed 
single cigarettes or “loosies.” Brown was shot 
after suspicion of robbing a convenience store. 
Twelve-year old Rice was shot in a city park 
after allegedly pointing a pellet gun replica at 
passersby. Scott was shot in the back by a South 
Carolina police officer while fleeing from a traffic 
stop. Freddie Gray fell into a coma and later died 
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after he was arrested and transported by police. 
Bland was pulled over by police for a traffic 
infraction, arrested, and later found dead in her 
jail cell. DuBose was shot by a University of 
Cincinnati police officer during a traffic stop 
when he failed to step out of his vehicle. Media 
coverage of Trayvon Martin and Freddie Gray 
received the most intense coverage. 


Trayvon Martin Coverage: Sanford, 
Florida 


On February 26, 2012, Trayvon Martin, a 17-year- 
old African-American, was fatally shot by a com- 
munity watch volunteer George Zimmerman in 
Sanford, Florida. Upon returning from a conve- 
nience store, Martin was spotted and reported to 
the Sanford Police. Zimmerman followed Martin 
on foot, engaged Martin in an altercation, and shot 
Martin in the chest. Zimmerman was not charged 
at the time of the shooting; the Sanford Police 
stated that there was no evidence to refute his 
claim of self-defense. Zimmerman was later 
charged with second-degree murder and man- 
slaughter. A jury acquitted him of both charges 
in July 2013. 

The Martin shooting and trial generated a fire- 
storm of media attention. According to the Pew 
Research Center, the Trayvon Martin incident 
received the highest level of sustained coverage 
for a story with a major racial component for the 
period January 2007 to May 2012. The case 
became the number one story in the mainstream 
press the week of March 19-25, 2012. It 
accounted for 19% of the space in print, online, 
on radio, and on television. The shooting became 
the first story in 2012 to generate more coverage 
in a single week than the 2012 presidential cam- 
paign (Anderson 2013). 

In terms of image construction many in the 
media portrayed Zimmerman as a neighborhood 
watch “wannabe cop” that racially profiled and 
ultimately killed an unarmed, black teenager. The 
storyline was amplified by a photo of a young 
Trayvon Martin and a mug shot of George 
Zimmerman from a previous arrest. Critics of the 
media argued that there was more to the story than 
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that of a frustrated would-be law enforcement 
officer gunning down a helpless child. 

Attention given to the Trayvon Martin case 
opened a policy window for change. Rallies, 
marches, and protests were held across the nation. 
In March 2012, students at Martin’s high school 
held a walkout. An online petition calling for a full 
investigation and prosecution of Zimmerman gar- 
nered more than two million signatures. 
A national debate about racial profiling and 
stand-your-ground laws was initiated; the gover- 
nor of Florida appointed a task force to examine 
the state’s self-defense laws. 

Actions that followed the 2012 Trayvon Martin 
shooting support the view that policy “windows” 
do not stay open for long. In February of 2015, the 
Justice Department closed its investigation of the 
shooting without filing hate-crime charges against 
Zimmerman. After interviewing 75 witnesses, 
reviewing the material gathered by the state of 
Florida, and examining prior encounters between 
Zimmerman and police, federal investigators con- 
cluded that there was not enough evidence to 
prove that Trayvon Martin’s death was racially 
motivated (Alvarez 2015). In 2012 Florida Gov- 
ernor Rick Scott appointed a task force to review 
the state’s “stand-your-ground” law. In 2013 the 
task force recommended that the state’s contro- 
versial law not be overturned. 

Researchers from the MIT Center for Civic 
Media concluded that news coverage about the 
killing of Trayvon Martin started as a short- 
lived, local news piece. Through traditional 
and nontraditional broadcast media, the Martin 
shooting eventually became the most widely 
covered story with a strong racial component 
in 5 years. The MIT researchers speculated 
that television and radio media was powerful 
in advancing racial issues in the national con- 
versation. The researchers also observed that 
creating news icons out of selective deaths 
enabled journalists to write about controversial 
issues. Researchers contended that television 
may also be inclined to continue to cover a 
story it has already introduced. They noted 
that major news outlets may be susceptible to 
activists who have an interest in framing con- 
troversies (Graeff et al. 2014). 
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Freddie Gray Coverage: Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Freddie Gray, Jr., a 25-year-old African-American 
man, was arrested on April 12, 2015, by Baltimore 
police officers for possessing a switchblade knife. 
Bystanders captured the arrest on video record- 
ings showing Gray being dragged to a police van 
by officers and then stepping up into the van. 
Official reports note that during the police trans- 
port Gray fell into a coma and was taken to a 
trauma center. According to Gray’s family attor- 
ney, in the following week, he remained in a 
coma, suffered from cardiopulmonary arrest, was 
resuscitated without regaining consciousness, and 
underwent extensive surgery in an effort to save 
his life. His family reported that he suffered from 
three fractured vertebrae, injuries to his voice box, 
and the sorts of injuries that doctors say are usu- 
ally caused by serious car accidents. Police con- 
firmed that the spinal injury led to his death; he 
died 1 week after his arrest. 

The Gray incident did not appear to be an 
anomaly. It was estimated that at least 400 people 
died every year while being arrested (Graham 
2015). On May 1, 2015, the Baltimore Attorney 
Marilyn Mosby announced that her office had 
filed charges against six police officers on the 
grounds that Gray died as a result of a “rough 
ride” where a victim is thrown around the interior 
of a police vehicle by abrupt police driving. 
Rough rides had been implicated in other deaths 
and spinal injuries. Protests and civil disorder 
followed Gray’s death on April 27, 2015. The 
Gray incident continued to generate news well 
after his death. In December 2015, a judge 
declared a mistrial in the case against one of the 
six police officers. The Gray family expressed 
hope that the officer would be retried and 
convicted. By July of 2016, either charges were 
dropped or officers were acquitted in all six of the 
police officer cases. 

Media coverage of the Freddie Gray arrest and 
subsequent unrest in Baltimore came under scru- 
tiny. Baltimore’s City Council President Jack 
Young was critical of the focus on “negativity” 
in the city of Baltimore rather than the “great 
things” that were happening (Zurawick 2015). 
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Young claimed that the media paid inadequate 
attention to the young people who were protesting 
peacefully. He asserted that too much attention 
was focused on burning buildings and rioting. 
President Obama in a news conference noted 
that the network and cable television cameras 
only come to a place like Baltimore when there’s 
violence. Obama observed that images of destruc- 
tion are hyped; pictures of one burning building 
are looped on television over and over and over 
again, yet the thousands of peaceful demonstra- 
tors get lost in the discussion. In contrast some 
Baltimore residents praised the attention given to 
US Rep. Elijah E. Cummings who walked the 
streets of the city trying to get protesters to 
honor the curfew (Zurawick 2015). 


Conclusions 


Precise causes and consequences of crises are 
difficult to isolate. In regard to natural disasters, 
objective determinants of causes can be cited with 
some degree of confidence. In the realm of “social 
disasters” (e.g., illiteracy, poverty, disregard for 
human rights, crime waves, poor educations, dep- 
rivation of due process, drug abuse, etc.), how- 
ever, usual suspects can be rounded up but the 
linkage between the crisis, and the cause is more 
speculative. 

This chapter highlights the subjective nature of 
social “crises” and the role the media plays in 
“spinning” interpretations of widespread prob- 
lems. It is clear that the media can elevate or 
deemphasize problems in their coverage. Why, 
when, and how the media choose to focus on 
specific events is an issue that deserves further 
attention. The Trayvon Martin and Freddie Gray 
deaths illustrate the significance of triggering 
events as well as the power of the media to 
shape the public narrative. 

It is important to note that media attention 
waxes and wanes over time. The consequences 
of crises can have little long-term impact as short- 
term hysteria dissipates and vested interests 
reassert themselves. Alternatively, crises may 
lead to institutional changes that directly address 
serious problems. Crises that are either real or 
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manufactured are not policy neutral; they have the 
potential to alter the status quo and jar open oppor- 
tunities for change that did not previously exist. 
This phenomenon is associated with the metaphor 
of “policy windows,” defined as opportunities to 
push solutions or to promote attention to given 
problems. Crises research in the future should not 
only look at observable tragedies but also at the 
forces that act to promote or ignore endemic social 
problems. 
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Causes of Organizational 
Conflict 


Duane E. Mitchell 
Management and Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Bradford, PA, USA 


Synonyms 


Causes of conflict between an organization and 
one or more of its stakeholders; Causes of 
intergroup conflict; Causes of interpersonal 
conflict 


Definition 


These are the causes of organizational conflict, in 
the field of organizational behavior: a social phe- 
nomenon involving task interdependence, differ- 
ences between values and beliefs, the absence 
of/or ambiguous rules, resource scarcity, ineffec- 
tive communication, and incompatible goals 
between some combination of individuals and/or 
groups which lead to interpersonal conflict, 
intergroup conflict, or conflict between an organi- 
zation and one or more of its stakeholders. 


Introduction 


There are many definitions for conflict in the 
literature across various fields and within the 
field of organizational behavior. However, there 
is some consensus within the field of organiza- 
tional behavior about what organizational con- 
flict is. This includes the idea that organizational 
conflict is a social phenomenon due in part to the 
perception of individuals that one party is being 
opposed or negatively impacted by another party 
(Griffin and Moorhead 2007; McShane and Von 
Glinow 2014; Robbins 1974). Additionally, 
there is much in the literature distinguishing con- 
flict from competition. Competition is not con- 
flict but may occur as a result of conflict when the 
parties involved become aware of incompatible 
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goals (Rahim 2011; Robbins 1974; Tjosvold 
2006). 

In organizational behavior theory, two primary 
views have evolved over time about the value of 
conflict in organizational life. In the past, classical 
philosophers and human relations theorists 
believed that conflict was harmful to organiza- 
tions. However, more current theories view a 
moderate amount of conflict to be healthy in orga- 
nizational life (Rahim 2011). Therefore, it is 
important for leaders and managers to understand 
the nature and causes of organizational conflict in 
order to contain conflict to a constructive level 
throughout their respective organizations. Organi- 
zational conflict occurs in two forms: affective 
conflict and cognitive conflict. The causes of con- 
flict may either be affective or cognitive in nature 
or both (Jehn 1997). 

Affective conflict is sometimes called relation- 
ship conflict in the scholarly literature. It is social 
and emotional in nature and involves people prob- 
lems, personal attacks, miscommunication, and 
interpersonal problems between one party and 
another due to incompatibilities or disputes 
(Amason and Sapienza 1997; Cosier and Rose 
1977; Jehn and Bendersky 2003). Affective con- 
flict may result in anger, distrust, frustration, 
stress, low morale, withdrawal, and decreased 
satisfaction so it should be kept to a minimum 
(Jehn 1997; Gulati et al. 2014). 

Cognitive conflict is sometimes called con- 
structive conflict in the scholarly literature and 
involves dissonance over tasks, processes, sub- 
stance, content, legalities, or realistic demands 
and expectations between one party and another 
(Jehn and Bendersky 2003). Certain levels of 
cognitive conflict, depending on the situation, 
can result in creativity, challenging of the status 
quo, personal development, learning, increased 
motivation, and greater awareness of the problem 
at hand (Jehn 1997; Gulati et al. 2014). 

There are six causes of organizational conflict; 
these are task interdependence, differences 
between values and beliefs, the absence of/or 
ambiguous rules, resource scarcity, ineffective 
communication, and incompatible goals. Each of 
these causes will be discussed in the following 
sections, respectively. 
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Cause One: Task Interdependence 


Task interdependence is the degree to which 
organizational members must collaborate with 
each other in order to accomplish assignments 
(Van De Ven et al. 1976). The more 
interdependent tasks are, the more opportunity 
and reasons organizational members will have 
to engage in conflict (Jehn 1995). In other 
words, increased interaction leads to increased 
opportunities for affective and cognitive conflict. 
There are three degrees of task interdependence: 
(a) pooled interdependence, (b) sequential 
interdependence, and (c) reciprocal 
interdependence (Thompson 1967). 

The lowest degree of task interdependence is 
found with pooled interdependence where indi- 
viduals, or individual units, make separate contri- 
butions to the organization (Thompson 1967). 
There is little interaction between individuals in 
this situation except regarding a shared reliance 
on the same leader. Therefore, fewer opportunities 
for individuals to engage in affective and cogni- 
tive conflict exist. In this arrangement, individual 
or unit contributions are “pooled” at the organiza- 
tional level (Thompson 1967). 

A mid-level degree of task interdependence is 
found with sequential interdependencies where the 
output of one individual, or individual unit, 
becomes the input for the next individual, or indi- 
vidual unit (Thompson 1967). This sequential 
workflow may continue through a few or many 
individuals or individual units. Assembly plants 
are a good example. In this situation, the direction 
of the work flow is one way (Thompson 1967). 
This situation provides more opportunities 
for interaction between individuals and therefore 
more opportunities for affective and cognitive con- 
flict than the pooled interdependence arrangement. 

The highest degree of task interdependence is 
found with reciprocal interdependence 
(Thompson 1967) sometimes called mutual task 
dependence (Walton and Dutton 1969). It is sim- 
ilar to sequential interdependencies except that 
work flows forward and backward instead of 
only one direction which increases the interaction 
of individuals or individual units (Thompson 
1967). This increased interaction and dependency 
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results in higher levels of affective and cognitive 
conflict (Jehn 1995). 


Cause Two: Differences Between Values 
and Beliefs 


Divergences in values and beliefs are due, in part, 
to intergenerational differences. Individuals are not 
only influenced by pivotal societal events experi- 
enced by their generation, but they forge an affinity 
with the technology of their generational cohort 
(McMullin et al. 2007). Individual needs are also 
influenced by a person’s generational cohort. For 
example, baby boomers were found to be moti- 
vated by an increased autonomy at work and phil- 
anthropic opportunities (Hewlett et al. 2009). 
Whereas, generation Y was found to be motivated 
by opportunities for advancement and a steady rate 
of advancement (Hewlett et al. 2009). Additionally, 
an organization’s values and beliefs are imbedded 
in its culture through (a) formal statements of phi- 
losophy, creeds, and values; (b) organizational 
structure; (c) reward systems; and (d) criteria for 
hiring and advancement at the organization (Gulati 
et al. 2014). This is particularly important during 
the merger and acquisition process because differ- 
ences in organizational culture can lead to a myriad 
of affective and cognitive conflicts (McShane and 
Von Glinow 2014). 


Cause Three: The Absence of/or 
Ambiguous Rules 


The absence of rules or the existence of ambigu- 
ous rules leaves the door wide open for conflict. 
For example, it may be unclear who has the power 
to make certain decisions, making it difficult to 
ascertain who deserves credit or blame for orga- 
nizational outcomes, and it may be difficult to 
evaluate employee performance if procedures are 
missing or unclear (Walton and Dutton 1969). 
Risberg (2001) found ten areas of organizational 
life that are directly impacted by the absence of 
rules or the existence of ambiguous rules: 
(a) ambiguities of purpose — leave employees 
confused about what they should be doing; 
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(b) ambiguities of identity — leave employees con- 
fused about their role or position in the organiza- 
tion; (c) ambiguities of power — leave employees 
confused about their decision making abilities, 
and leadership responsibilities, (d) ambiguities of 
understanding — leave employees confused over 
how things should be done around here, 
(e) ambiguities of experience — leave employees 
confused about the usefulness of their knowledge 
in the future, (f) ambiguities of success — is when 
employees do not know who is responsible for 
designing success, or how it is defined, 
(g) ambiguities of communication — is when com- 
munication is unclear or misunderstood, 
(h) ambiguities of the future — 1s when employees 
have worries about being laid-off, (1) Ambiguities 
of organizations — 1s when, after a merger, chang- 
ing individuals are in charge at different times, 
and (j) ambiguities of negotiation — is when, dur- 
ing an acquisition, employees are unclear about 
events. The absence of rules or the existence of 
ambiguous rules can lead to conflict which is 
affective or cognitive in nature or both. 


Cause Four: Resource Scarcity 


Conflict which results from resource scarcity exists 
when two or more parties are vying for the same 
limited resources, for example, capital, human 
resources, equipment, and physical space (Walton 
and Dutton 1969). In this situation, one party’s 
goals are undermined by another party’s goals 
because the same resources are required to accom- 
plish the goals of both stakeholders (McShane and 
Von Glinow 2014). Furthermore, in this arrange- 
ment the goals of both parties are individually 
attainable, and resource scarcity will not necessar- 
ily mean one party is completely denied resources, 
but rather some kind of compromise has to be 
reached. The nature of conflict due to resource 
scarcity can be affective or cognitive. 


Cause Five: Ineffective Communication 


In their pseudo-conflict model, Rhenman 
et al. (1970) provided three reasons for the 
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exchange of information to be unsuccessful: 
(a) semantic difficulties, (b) insufficient exchange 
of information, and (c) noise. Semantic difficulties 
are caused by the absence of a common language 
and the means to translate; insufficient exchange 
of information means that some information was 
not shared which would have added utility for the 
receiver of the information; and noise is anything 
that disturbs the successful transmission of infor- 
mation from the sender to the receiver (Rhenman 
et al. 1970). 

Berlio (1960) described four types of noise 
that affect the successful transmission of infor- 
mation; these are (a) skills, (b) attitudes, 
(c) knowledge of the people involved, and 
(d) the social-cultural system impacting the situ- 
ation. Our skills may cause noise through inef- 
fective reading, writing, speaking, listening, or 
reasoning (Robbins 1974). Our attitudes may 
cause noise if they influence our behavior in a 
negative way (Robbins 1974). Our knowledge of 
the people involved may cause noise if it is not 
extensive enough or if it is too extensive for 
communication to be effective (Robbins 1974). 
Finally, the social-cultural system impacting the 
situation includes our position in the organiza- 
tion, our values and beliefs, and the culture of the 
organization which impact who we listen to and 
how we are heard (Robbins 1974). Additionally, 
if a communication is rude, then a rude response 
may occur, or discomfort with the communica- 
tion may reduce the amount of communication 
resulting in an escalation of affective or cognitive 
conflict or both (McShane and Von Glinow 
2014). 


Cause Six: Incompatible Goals 


The presence of incompatible goals is a percep- 
tion that one party has the ability to interfere with 
the goals of another party (Schmidt and Kochan 
1972). For example, an accounting department 
may wish to cut expenditures, while the marketing 
department wishes to increase spending on mar- 
keting activities. Conflict due to incompatible 
goals can be affective or cognitive in nature 
or both. 
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Conclusion 


Although there is no agreed upon definition for 
conflict in the scholarly literature, there is consen- 
sus within the field of organizational behavior that 
conflict is a social phenomenon involving a per- 
ception that one party is being opposed or nega- 
tively impacted by another party (Griffin and 
Moorhead 2007; McShane and Von Glinow 
2014; Robbins 1974). Competition and conflict 
are different things (Rahim 2011; Robbins 1974; 
Tjosvold 2006). Further, there are six causes of 
organizational conflict: (a) task interdependence, 
(b) differences between values and beliefs, (c) the 
absence of/or ambiguous rules, (d) resource scar- 
city, (e) ineffective communication, and 
(f) incompatible goals. These may be affective or 
cognitive in nature or both. Managers and leaders 
should minimize affective conflict, but allow a 
certain amount of cognitive conflict depending 
on the situation (Amason and Sapienza 1997; 
Cosier and Rose 1977; Gulati et al. 2014; Jehn 
1997; McShane and Von Glinow 2014). 
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Synonyms 


Consolidation & fragmentation; Direct rule & 
Indirect rule; Unite & spread (out) 


Centralization and Decentralization 
Definition 


Centralization is the method and approach of 
administration that manages all services and 
power from the center. This requires the unifica- 
tion of control and activities under a state author- 
ity. Decentralization, on the other hand, is a 
method and approach by which powers and 
responsibilities are transferred to units away 
from the center. It is the transfer of authority 
from central administration to (state and/or) local 
administrations or governments. 


Introduction 


There are two processes for the regulation and 
enforcement of public services and public 
power: centraliz(s)ation and decentraliz(s)ation. 
However, Aucoin and Bakvis (1988: 115) argues 
that this is a conondrum since “. . .in principle and 
in practice the proper functioning and the man- 
agement complex organizations require simulta- 
neous existence of both centralization and 
decentralization.” 


Centralization 


Centralization is the method and approach of 
administration that manages all services and 
power from the center. Through this method, pub- 
lic power, decision-making responsibilities, and a 
monopoly on enforcement are held by the center, 
or in other words, by the state. In this administra- 
tive system, the center acts as the determining 
agent and plays the primary role. All the activities 
are carried out from the center or at sites deter- 
mined by the center. Public force is concentrated 
in the center or at sites determined by the center, 
which organizes services and shapes the structure 
and staff of the sites where these services will take 
place. Therefore, centralization leads to a high 
concentration of power. This power means that 
authority makes decisions through its organiza- 
tion and staff, by which public power is exercised 
(Grazia 1964: 81; Jan 2003: 14; Cornu 2007a: 
140; Davignon 2014: 55-56). 


Centralization and Decentralization 


Centralization requires the establishment of var- 
ious organizational structures in order to dissemi- 
nate decisions taken by the whole structure. It is 
essential to ensure contact between these structures 
and the center. Therefore, the principle of hierarchy 
is the most essential instrument of centralization. 
All the actors in general and public officials in 
particular are connected to each other through the 
principle of hierarchy in order to ensure the integral 
unity of the center. Furthermore, all the units within 
the centralized structure are under the legal person- 
ality of the state (Davignon 2014: 55-56; Örnek 
1988: 84; Chapuisat 201 6a). 


Concentration and Deconcentration 


As a result of this organizational principle and 
technique, all activities required by the center are 
fulfilled either by the center itself or through the 
center. From this perspective, it is possible to say 
that from centralization emerges two directions or 
implementation methods. The first one is concen- 
tration, which is a situation that is almost impos- 
sible to reach in practice. Accordingly, all 
organizational activities should be fulfilled by 
the center or by organs of the center. In such 
cases, it is not possible to talk about local admin- 
istration systems (or local governments). Concen- 
tration may emerge only in the case of a crisis or in 
countries experiencing conflict, war, or economic 
depression (Van Lang et al. 1999a: 50; Davignon 
2014: 55-56; Chapuisat 201 6b). 

The second direction is deconcentration. In this 
method, the deconcentration principle is used in 
order to make better use of the center against 
concentration, which is practically impossible, 
and extend this power all over the country. It 
means allocation of power stemming from the 
decision-making process and the implementation 
of power of the center to a person/public official 
presiding over a position or service. The center 
intrinsically ensures extension of all services of 
the state over all of its territories. To this purpose, 
territories of the state are necessarily divided into 
administrative units or zones, and one representa- 
tive of the central administration is appointed 
in each of them. From this perspective, 
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deconcentration means the reorganization of the 
decision-making process top down (Davignon 
2014: 55-56; Divay 2012b; Chapuisat 2016b). 
Administrative units that are decentralized hold 
some authority, although limited in scope. The 
characteristics of this authority depend on the 
specific conditions of the state that is involved. 
The technical, financial, and legal relationships 
among them and between them and the center 
are fulfilled through hierarchical principles. 

When we talk about centralization in modern 
states, states with deconcentration are implied by 
necessity. In other words, deconcentration today 
is a kind of mandatory form of organization/appli- 
cation of centralization (Davignon 2014: 55—56). 

In centralization, the basic role of the state/ 
government is to act as a unitary hierarchical 
power with a uniform perspective, without con- 
sideration of local disparities. In the administra- 
tive doctrine (administrative science and 
administrative law), centralization has always 
consisted of the organizations within the state 
legal personality. Apart from the state legal per- 
sonality, administrations within the public legal 
entity are classified outside of centralization as the 
organizations of decentralization. 


French Model 


In order to comprehend the relationship between 
centralization and decentralization, it is essential 
to analyze the French model, which is the first 
example that implemented the method of central- 
ization. France is the homeland of centralization. 
The unitary state, being centralist and ignoring 
local disparities by nature, is an administrative 
system in which political power takes the deci- 
sion from a single center and with a single legal 
system applied all over the country. Centraliza- 
tion historically started with Henry IV in France 
and was used as an instrument to eliminate feu- 
dality, and since then, it is regarded to be the 
appropriate method for ensuring national unity, 
public authority, equal treatment between the 
administration and those being administered, 
and development of public services (Jan 2003: 
14; Debbasch 2016). 
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A unitary state cannot be divided, which 
implies that political power cannot be divided 
into single or varied fragmentations, and thus, all 
the citizens rely on the same government. Article 
1 of the French Constitution of 1958 states, 
“France shall be an indivisible republic” (la 
France est une République indivisible). This prin- 
ciple has been included in all French Constitutions 
since 1791, meaning that previously the Kingdom 
and then the Republic after 1792 are indivisible. 

Supporters of the decentralization movement 
initiated reforms during the early 1980s in 
France. Accordingly, plenty of power held by 
the central government has gradually been 
transferred to the municipalities (communes), 
provinces (départements), regions (régions), 
communities with special status (collectivités a 
statut particulier), and overseas communities 
(collectivités d’outre-mer) since 1980. In an 
amendment to the Constitution in 2003, 
decentralized organization was incorporated into 
the first article of the French Constitution, which 
constitutes the most significant result of the 
decentralization reforms initiated during 1980s. 
However, despite all of these developments, it is 
highly essential to note that France is still a unitary 
state with a decentralized organizational structure. 

What is interesting is that the French Consti- 
tutions have ignored the term decentralization 
until the amendment in 2003 and adopted the 
principle of libre administration (literally “free 
administration”) instead, which holds the same 
meaning as decentralization (Jan 2003: 24). The 
French Constitution envisages legal control of 
the activities of the local governments in the 
country (Kada 2014: 132). 

In addition to all of these developments, cen- 
tralization has also been exposed to substantial 
changes in France. However, while the govern- 
ment carries out certain services in its regions 
through deconcentration, decentralization has 
become more significant in particular after the 
decentralization reforms. 

The principle of deconcentration has histori- 
cally evolved as a result of centralization in 
France, which is characterized by French states- 
man Odilon Barrot as follows: “It’s the same 
hammer that strikes, but one has shortened 
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the handle.” (C’est le méme marteau qui 
frappe mais on en a raccourci le manche.) 
(Jan 2003: 17). 

Alexis de Tocqueville is one of the first indi- 
viduals who come to mind when centralization is 
mentioned. In his book titled Democracy in Amer- 
ica, he defines two distinct types of centralization: 
Administrative centralization and governmental 
centralization. This distinction has been a major 
topic of discussion with regard to centralization. 
Accordingly, there is more than one form of cen- 
tralization and decentralization each. Concerning 
centralization, in addition to Tocqueville and 
foundational works on classical French adminis- 
trative law, literature on American public admin- 
istration should also be studied. 


Decentralization 


Decentralization is a method and approach by 
which powers and responsibilities are transferred 
to units away from the center. The first distinctive 
definition of decentralization goes back to a system 
of decentralization that enables a community 
within certain geographical boundaries to adminis- 
ter itself. In other words, it means that administra- 
tion takes place at the “local” level rather than at the 
“center” by the beneficiaries and responsible mem- 
bers of the administrative unit. From this perspec- 
tive, the term “local administration” is attributed in 
daily use to this style of administration (Van Lang 
et al. 1999b: 93; Cornu 2007: 265). It can also be 
defined as a method of administering various 
autonomous units from a single center. Another 
definition describes it as the distribution of “units 
accumulated on a certain center” (Trésor de la 
langue française informatisé — Treasure of the com- 
puterized French language, 2016). It is not found 
within a state legal personality as centralization is, 
and there is no hierarchy between the different 
levels of administration. Each of these units con- 
stitutes a separate public legal personality (Kada 
2014: 131-132). 

Decentralization has two political and admin- 
istrative categories with respect to the authority 
of the related administrations over public manage- 
ment. In the literature, political decentralization 
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means distribution of executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers to various public legal personali- 
ties. This is an organizational structure often seen 
in federal states and displays a regime based on 
autonomous status allocated by the related consti- 
tutions to local governments without national 
identity. On the other hand, administrative decen- 
tralization is a regime seen in unitary states, and 
their local governments hold only some executive 
powers and duties. 


Territorial and Functional 
Decentralization 


Administrative decentralization can classically be 
classified as two types based on how it is 
implemented: territorial (territorial (fr.)) and func- 
tional (fonctionelle — technique/service (fr.)). 
Decentralization by territory is usually seen as 
communities, provinces, and regions in different 
states. A key feature of decentralization by territory 
is that it derives from a local government. This 
administration consists of persons elected by the 
public, and local needs are determined and met 
within this territory. In territorial decentralization, 
administrative autonomy is recognized in order to 
ensure that people within a certain geographical 
region meet their common and local needs through 
organs that are already elected by the same people 
(Cornu 2007b: 265; Kada 2014: 131—132). 

The organization of the decentralized system 
has an impact on the limited number of public 
policies, and these administrative units have sepa- 
rate public legal personalities. They have their own 
properties, independent sources of income, and 
private budgets, and they make their own deci- 
sions. In other words, they are administratively 
autonomous. Furthermore, the scope (financial, 
political, etc.) and extent of this autonomy may 
vary depending on the conditions of the state. 

Decentralization by service, or functional 
decentralization, means fulfillment of certain pub- 
lic services by an organization other than the 
center. In this case, autonomy relates to the ser- 
vices being provided (Kada 2014: 131—132). 

Some people believe that decentralization is 
democratic since it allows those being 
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administered to take part in the decision-making 
process of the public works. It can be considered 
as an indispensable element of democracy that a 
local community administers itself. However, the 
condition here is clear. The democratic relation- 
ship between the central administration and 
decentralized administration can be explained by 
their associations with each other. More clearly, a 
decentralized administration can be democratic as 
long as the central administration 1s democratic. 

Another essential point that needs to be 
highlighted with regard to decentralization is that 
the autonomy offered by decentralization both in 
terms of territory and services is legally limited. 
This situation is often confused with deconcentra- 
tion. Hierarchical power within the state legal 
personality emerges either as an administrative 
tutelage between the state legal personality and 
other public legal personalities (as in deconcen- 
tration) or as a legal inspection of the activities of 
the local government (as in decentralization). 


Decentralization Policy 


It is possible to extend the scope of the definition 
of decentralization as a method of administration 
in the public policy literature. Decentralization, as 
a public policy, refers to the transfer of power 
from the center to the local level while strength- 
ening local governments both administratively 
and financially. The transfer of the power implies 
execution of a power that was previously fulfilled 
by the central administration or government by a 
local government with elected organs (Divay 
2012a; Jan 2003: 25). It also aims to increase the 
democratic capacities, legitimacy, and action 
fields of the subnational units (Lidec 2011: 128). 
Democracy and activism are leading motives for 
putting forward a local government system in this 
policy. From this perspective, this policy may 
have different results on developed and underde- 
veloped countries induced by a neoliberal eco- 
nomic order. The decentralization policy has 
been followed by area regulating policies in West- 
ern Europe and put forward in order to eliminate 
the redundancies of centralization and strengthen 
local government. It has played a significant role 
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in balancing centralization and reducing regional 
and spatial imbalances, thus providing the basis 
for decentralization as a policy to create a middle 
level between the center and local communities 
(George and Verger 1996: 123). It is important to 
note that the rationale behind the decentralization 
policies in postcolonial countries can be found 
in the development administration discourse 
(Fritzen and Ong 2015: 770) 

Decentralization as a public policy means that 
the state recedes into the background against the 
market, a process that has accelerated with 
globalization. The development of decentraliza- 
tion in line with the globalization process also 
arises with economic and social decentralization 
policies. Accordingly, power is transferred by 
and from the central administration to the private 
sector through economic decentralization. 
In social decentralization, administrative and 
financial powers and responsibilities are trans- 
ferred from the central administration to non- 
governmental organizations. Here, the crucial 
point is the quality of the nongovernmental 
organizations. One of the main criticisms about 
governance is the lack of quality of the non- 
governmental organizations, as they have a 
low/poor capital basis. 

Furthermore, decentralization policy also 
develops from a tendency to support civil soci- 
ety and privatization policies as well as the 
administrative structure or system. Due to this 
aspect, decentralization practices in underdevel- 
oped countries in particular are carried out 
under the guidance of international organiza- 
tions with a goal of directly strengthening the 
private sector. Postcolonial countries are also 
guided in the adoption of administrative prac- 
tices imposed by international organizations 
such as the World Bank and the United Nations 
Development Programme, as a prerequisite for 
receiving development funds. From this aspect, 
decentralization policy is closely associated 
with development management in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

From a similar perspective in geography, 
decentralization is commonly used to refer to the 
transfer of services, industry, and industrial orga- 
nizations from the center to other locations 
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(George and Verger 1996: 122). This definition 
is related to the process through which production 
areas are reorganized and tasks are shared as a 
result of globalization. 

It is a common mistake to present “centraliza- 
tion” and “decentralization” as alternatives to each 
other. In making this mistake, the pros and cons of 
“centralization” and “decentralization” are 
discussed within the context of administration and 
law. The strengths of one side constitute the weak- 
nesses of the other. Distinctive characteristics that 
define centralization are that it is holding funda- 
mental authorities and the characteristics’ general- 
ity. In other words, these are various functions that 
cover the whole country. Units of decentralization 
exist in order to provide certain services or local 
common needs in a certain location. Countries with 
a unitary state model rely on a centralist organiza- 
tional structure and govern based on the principles 
of centralization. Centralization refers to unifor- 
mity in the preparation of norms, their application, 
and utilization of sovereignty over the whole terri- 
tory of the country. This also means that a monop- 
oly over decision-making and use of force is held 
by the center. The place of decentralization in this 
structure is that it plays a supplementary role for the 
center rather than constituting an alternative to 
it. Therefore, it is not possible for local govern- 
ments to exist without centralization, and the 
“local” is a category defined based on the “center.” 
The logic behind the organization of federal states 
is completely different due to the intrinsic charac- 
teristics of these states. Another category of state 
structure in addition to these is the regional auton- 
omous state (or regionalized state) — such as 
Spain — which also presents another field of study 
and discussion in recent years. 

There is a perception in the academic litera- 
ture that centralization is negative while decen- 
tralization is positive. Although this perception 
has historical and social reasons, it should not be 
forgotten that referring to one of them as superior 
demonstrates an ideological preference rather 
than the outcome of a scientific analysis (Grazia 
1964: 81). Furthermore, if states choose central- 
ization, their activities will display homogeneity 
and uniformity; if they choose decentralization, 
they reflect the different wills of various 
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territories with regard to administration (Örnek 
1988: 83). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, irrespective of an analysis of it, the 
relationship between the central and local levels of 
administration depends upon the economic, 
social, and political conditions of each state. It is 
necessary to pursue answers about the preferences 
of states as to why they are inclined to bring 
forward and be administered by centralization or 
decentralization through an analysis of the histor- 
ical and sociological characteristics, economic 
relations, and position of the dominant class 
within a state. From this perspective, it is seen 
that the relationship between central and local 
levels is a matter of criteria. A public service/ 
function can be handled by local governments in 
some countries or by central administrations in 
others. All the factors mentioned above play 
clear roles in the application of these criteria. 
However, the most significant variable of these 
criteria is the approach of the state in this regard. 
In other words, the choice between centralization 
and decentralization is a political preference of 
states. Discussing these criteria certainly is and 
will be one of the most significant topics in the 
social sciences. 
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Introduction 

The nature of global armed conflict has been 


undergone tremendous change in the past three 
decades. Especially after the demise of the Soviet 
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Union, the world entered into a new era. In this 
new era where the United States has remained 
only superpower in the globe, the unipolar trend 
was only challenged by emerging new threats 
such as global terrorism (Ferguson and Mansbach 
2004). The transition period was not a peaceful 
one since the newly established states in Eastern 
Europe and some failed states in Africa and the 
Middle East have seriously challenged security of 
the developed countries both in Europe and the 
Americas. On the other hand, some states in 
Africa and elsewhere had long lacked the colonial 
backing as a result of the decolonization process 
starting in the 1960s. After the end of the Cold 
War, some of these states were further left without 
support from either bloc. In this situation, many 
states have failed because of lacking political, 
economic, and authoritative capacity to meet 
their people’s needs, triggering intrastate wars 
rather than previous interstate wars. 

The most important threat for both domestic 
and international stability came from asymmetric 
warfare including terrorism. Among them, the 
9/11 attacks marked a new period in which trans- 
national terrorism changed the nature of armed 
conflict greatly thanks to facilitating factors of 
globalization (Hoffman 2006). In addition, 
advanced technology made conventional wars 
obsolete, triggering a revolution in military 
affairs. 


The Changing Nature of War 


The process of globalization has been great 
impacts on armed conflict. Economic 
interdependence and spread of democracy in 
some parts of the world led states to form security 
communities where war between them is becom- 
ing less and less likely (Ferguson and Mansbach 
2004). Kantian approach that democracies will 
not fight with each other showed the instrumen- 
tality of democratic peace theory for the last 
decade. However, this does not mean that demo- 
cratic countries will not go to war with non- 
democratic states to spread democratic zone of 
peace (Viotti and Kauppi 2010). The American 
decision to wage war against Iraq to topple 
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Saddam Hussein in 2003 was partly due to this 
argument that a democratic Iraq without a dictator 
would be an example for others in the region 
toward a peaceful democratic region. 

On the other hand, in some parts of the world 
wars are still present. As famous nineteenth- 
century strategist Clausewitz said, war is a contin- 
uation of political activity by other means. And it is 
unlikely that it will disappear. The characteristics of 
war might change, but essential nature of war could 
not. Although the end of the Cold War and disso- 
lution of the Soviet Union eliminated great wars 
between great powers, the political authority vac- 
uum created by the demise of the Soviet Union and 
violent and brutal transition period of non- 
democratic states toward democracy caused states 
disintegrate into civil wars and insurgency. In addi- 
tion, temporary hegemonic control of the United 
States without a rival in the world together with 
Westernization attempts faced with cultural and 
political resistance that has showed itself brutally 
in many parts of the world. 

In a globalized world where communication 
and transformation technologies expanded world- 
wide thanks to recent advanced tools like satel- 
lites, telephones, and Internet, the notion of 
battlefield changed to such extent that cyberspace 
has become battlespace itself. While new arms 
technology allows states to launch long-range mis- 
siles in a far distance to the actual battlefield, this 
technology may also be used by terrorists to disrupt 
and devastate government infrastructures as well as 
to intimidate their enemies. Even if the great wars 
are not likely in the near future, a possible conflict 
on weapons of mass destruction (WMDs) may 
trigger an unprecedented warfare by using these 
weapons. For instance, the possibility of a nuclear 
confrontation is increasing as the practices of North 
Korea and Iran as well as terrorists attempting to 
acquire nuclear weapons are challenging the inter- 
national peace. Mass media is also playing an 
important role in showing the brutality of war 
globally making it more understandable for the 
global audience and viewers (Allison 2010). 

The nature of war has been shifting in recent 
decades under the impact of globalization, erod- 
ing the autonomy of the state. International sys- 
tem, international law, norms, and rules are 
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greatly concerned with how to prevent war 
(Singer 2004). Formerly, after every Great War, 
a new international system was formed to better 
deal with the possible causes and consequences of 
wars. After the Thirty Years’ Wars, the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 first set up a system among 
states to prevent another catastrophic war (Viotti 
and Kauppi 2010). After the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Concert of Europe was set up in 1815 and played 
an important role in sustaining relative peace 
among states with realist balance of power and 
diplomatic tools. When the World War I broke 
out, the previous system collapsed and the post- 
war arrangements under the umbrella of League 
of Nations tried to reach a consensus in order to 
eliminate future wars by the notion of collective 
security. However, this system backed by liberal 
thinking did not work well and consequently 
could not prevent the outbreak of another world 
war. The United Nations (UN) came into being 
with a distinctive authority to sustain international 
peace with its Security Council after the World 
War II. The UN system and Bretton Woods 
arrangements also gave priority to economic and 
social issues as low politics while maintaining 
military and security issues as high politics since 
both economic and social affairs are all important 
factors to leading to a war (Singer 2004). 

Realist and neorealist approaches giving prior- 
ity to states and international system under anar- 
chy dominated the postwar environment. Their 
supporters criticized the naive propositions of 
liberalism which encouraged states cooperate 
rather than compete. Liberal and idealists proved 
to be inadequate when cooperation and inter- 
dependence did not prevent states to wage war 
against each other. With the beginning of the 
Cold War, the USA and the Soviets started an 
arms race. In addition, security and military 
blocs between the two powers led to a bipolar 
international system (Waltz 1988). Neorealist 
thinkers like Waltz argued that a bipolar world is 
one of the most stable kinds of international sys- 
tem since such system is easy to manage, and 
miscalculation is minimal (Waltz 1988). On the 
other hand, multipolar system is complex and 
more prone to lead to war through miscalculation 
and misperception (Viotti and Kauppi 2010). 
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However, as far as nuclear proliferation is 
concerned, many including Waltz argued that 
more nuclear-capable states may be better than 
fewer and multipolarity is better than bipolar- 
ity since more uncertainty causes caution, and 
caution means following tried and true policies 
of the past that avoid deviations (Allison 
2010). 

It is argued that in the anarchy of international 
system, improving the means of defense and 
deterrence relative to the means of offense 
increases the chances of peace. Weapons and 
strategies that make defense and deterrence easier, 
and offensive strikes harder to mount, are believed 
to decrease the likelihood of war (Viotti and 
Kauppi 2010). This argument is shared by most 
of the nuclear-capable states or states seeking 
nuclear technology. Since the 1962 Cuban crisis 
and later the period of détente came with a time 
when striking was believed to lead to catastrophic 
consequences, nuclear arms race between great 
powers did not end up with a hot war (Allison 
2010). Rather, it led to developing smart weapons 
especially on the side of the United States which 
was known as Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) 
or popularly as Star Wars. 

This revolution in military affairs proved to be 
instrumental in the 1991 and 2003 Iraq Wars 
which gave the US-led coalition effortless victory 
thanks to possessing these advanced weapons and 
satellite systems. In this environment, unconven- 
tional or asymmetric responses to great powers of 
superior capacity started to take place as seen in 
Soviet withdrawal of Afghanistan in the 1980s, 
Arab-Israel conflict from the beginning until 
today, Yugoslavia in the 1990s, and today in 
Afghanistan and Iraq where military and techno- 
logical superiority are being challenged by 
insurgents and local militias with limited weapons 
and strategies but a novel and unstoppable 
weapon among others: suicide bombing. The 
9/11 attacks as suicide bombing has marked the 
most complicated asymmetric assault to a super- 
power in history. This can be seen as the changing 
nature of armed conflict where high-tech wars 
between sophisticated and organized alliances 
were replaced by conflict of almost completely 
opposite character — low tech, local at planning 
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but globally trenchant and deeply disorganized 
(Ferguson and Mansbach 2004). 


New Armed Conflict 


Today, globalization not only causes a wide range 
of economic, cultural, social, and political change, 
it also affects the character of war. Gender started to 
play an important role in suicide bombings. Child 
soldiers are increasingly being used in African 
intrastate armed conflicts, in Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, and in Afghanistan by Taliban forces. In 
some places, advanced states are willingly trans- 
ferring some of its military functions to private 
authorities, creating a kind of “outsourcing of 
war” while these functions are being seized from 
the state by other actors like warlords in another 
part of the world. Indeed, more and more states are 
contracting out some military services to Privatized 
Military Firms (PMFs) which sell a great deal of 
war-related services to states in the logistical and 
security roles rather than direct combat as seen in 
the 2003 US-led invasion of Iraq. 

The concept of total war of twentieth century 
which involved the mobilization of whole popu- 
lation, economy, and military resources of the 
state seems to fade away, but the total loss of 
both intrastate wars, civil wars, and terrorist 
attacks still remain very high as seen in Rwanda, 
Bosnia, Liberia, Somalia, and other places as well 
as in the 9/11 attacks. 

War has long been seen as armed conflict 
between opposing states at least since the West- 
phalian state order, fought by uniformed, orga- 
nized bodies of soldiers. In most cases, wars 
were regulated by different acts, norms, and 
rules. This is not the case today when intrastate 
armed conflicts have dominated the global agenda 
for the last 25 years (Singer 2004). The driving 
force behind these new wars is globalization pro- 
cess which has increasingly eroded the economic, 
political, and military autonomy of the state in 
some part of the world where disintegration of 
states and struggle for control of the state by 
conflicting groups have mostly ended up with 
intrastate violent armed struggle (Ferguson and 
Mansbach 2004). As those states lose control, 
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privatized and paramilitary groups gain access to 
weapons of the state or usually via organized 
groups dealing with arms trade (Singer 2004). 

This new armed conflict in which religion, 
identity, and culture play an important role is 
also reflected in Huntington’s “clash of civiliza- 
tion” (Huntington 1993). As opposed to his former 
student Fukayama who prematurely called early 
postcold war era as “the end of history,” Hunting- 
ton never expected an emergence of a global civi- 
lization after the end of the Cold War. Even if there 
is Increased interconnectedness between societies, 
the world would fragment into civilizational blocs 
and cultural and ethnic enclaves. According to 
Huntington, world politics is entering a new 
phase in which the fundamental source of conflict 
will not be primarily ideological or economic, but 
cultural (Ferguson and Mansbach 2004). Although 
he concedes that nation-states will remain the most 
powerful actor, he contends that the principal con- 
flicts will occur between nations and groups of 
different civilizations. Particularly, the clash 
between the Western and Islamic states is likely to 
become more rather than less intense. Part of the 
reason is that the West is now at the peak of power 
in relations to other civilizations and there has been 
a hostile reaction to this dominance by other civi- 
lizations (Huntington 1993). 

Other important reasons for the new armed 
struggle are poverty, overpopulation, crime, dis- 
ease, and environmental degradation. In particu- 
lar, the environmental degradation is increasingly 
becoming a major cause of conflict in certain areas 
of the world. One of the most prominent analysts 
on relations between environment and global con- 
flict, Thomas Homer-Dixon, contends that wars 
and civil violence will often arise from depletion 
of resources such as water, cropland, forest, 
and fish (Homer-Dixon 1999). 

Finally, long ignored issue of terrorism gained 
priority in global arena. Neoliberal institutional- 
ists and realists mainly focused on nuclear 
weapons for a long time, and terrorism was 
regarded as a secondary issue that required neither 
attention nor analytic rigor. This was changed 
after 9/11. Terrorism experts such as Bruce Hoff- 
man had long been warning of the emergence of 
new and more lethal forms of terrorism including 
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emergence of religious terrorist organizations 
even before 9/11. His main argument was that 
religious motivations combined with enhanced 
terrorist capabilities with new technological tools 
could indicate an even long, bloodier, and more 
destructive era of violence in the history. The 9/11 
attacks proved Hoffman’s assessment of changing 
nature of terrorism to be true (Hoffman 2006). 


Conclusion 


The process of globalization has greatly changed 
the face of armed conflict. Some elements, though, 
still remain the same. While in some places armed 
struggle is continuing for promoting political activ- 
ity, in other places armed conflict is occurring due to 
economic and environment scarcity concerns 
(Homer-Dixon 1999). The asymmetric threat of 
terrorism is increasingly affecting state behavior, 
while the solutions to terrorism and armed conflict 
still remain inadequate. With the advanced techno- 
logical capacities becoming more and more acces- 
sible to anyone including terrorists, the nature of 
threat has also gone global transcending bound- 
aries. Terrorists’ wish to acquire weapons of mass 
destruction underscores the gravity of the threat. As 
the character of conflict goes beyond the traditional 
borders of states so must the response. Multilateral 
arrangements by the United Nations and other 
supranational bodies to date have not addressed 
the issue adequately, but there is hope that new 
kinds of multilateral, regional, and international 
cooperation in all levels of political, economic, 
and cultural aspects (Viotti and Kauppi 2010) as 
well as law enforcement and military cooperation 
between individual states can emerge to reduce the 
risk and casualty in the face of the changing nature 
of armed conflict globally (Singer 2004). 
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Synonyms 


Administrative networks; Implementation; Multi- 
level governance; The European Union 


Definition 


Indirect administration: a constituting administra- 
tive principle of the European Union (EU) in 
which member states are obliged to comply with 
legislation and policies adopted by supranational 
institutions, but where implementation is left to 
member states’ governments and their domestic 
administrations. Such a dual administrative sys- 
tem or “administrative sovereignty” enjoyed by 
the national level was the intended form in the EU 
(Hofmann and Turk 2006). 


Introduction 


The EU does not have a clearly defined and coher- 
ent administrative policy (Olsen 2007). In the 
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implementation of EU legislation, the European 
Commission has relied heavily on domestic, 
national administrations. Such an arrangement, 
where the administration of common policies 
takes place indirectly through lower-level govern- 
ments is probably the form that allows the most 
varied administration practices across territories. 

As a response to these challenges, administra- 
tive capacities at the EU level have expanded 
significantly since the 1990s (Bauer and Trondal 
2015; Egeberg 2006; Kassim et al. 2013). The 
Commission and the member states have adopted 
various organizational models for connecting 
executive policy-making across levels. Core com- 
ponents in this development are European-level 
networks and agencies, established to facilitate 
harmonization of policies and legislation across 
Europe. 

Agencies and networks may vary according to 
their specific functions, but in general terms, they 
are established to gather knowledge, promote 
coordination, and uniform administration of EU 
law. Agencies tend to be more institutionalized in 
terms of internal organization and capacity. They 
are more often set up according to specific EU 
legislation with a formal mandate and legal status, 
and they have secretariats staffed with fulltime 
experts. European regulatory networks (ERNs) 
tend to be less formal, operating through collegial, 
nonhierarchical and open modes of coordination. 
Usually, networks engage participants on a part- 
time basis, while being primarily attached to their 
“home” organizations. 

The dissemination of ERNs and agencies at the 
European scene is characterized as “a new regu- 
latory architecture” (Levi-Faur 2011, p. 810), with 
transformative implications for the EU’s dual 
administrative system. They have become arenas 
for new ways of administration and implementa- 
tion, in which representatives from regulatory 
agencies at the national level connect directly 
with Commission representatives in their joint 
efforts to facilitate implementation of EU legisla- 
tion. These patterns of direct governance tend to 
create “double-hatted administration,” in the 
sense that national agencies become parts of two 
hierarchies. They continue to serve their national 
governments and ministries on the one hand, 
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while simultaneously coordinating directly with 
the EU executive center on the other. 

The “glue” in these new, direct forms of gov- 
ernance is found to be compatible specialization 
and functions across levels of governance. On this 
basis, existing scholarship now refer to a multi- 
level implementation structure based on sectoral 
specialization and direct coordination (Egeberg 
and Trondal 2016; Treib 2014). However, as 
policy-aims and legislation become more ambi- 
tious and complex, the European Commission 
seems to take on a more programmatic role in 
both horizontal and vertical coordination. Thus, 
recent research has begun to focus on the role of 
procedures as supplementary mechanisms that 
may expand coordination across organizational 
divides. 


The EU Water Framework Directive: 
A Framework for Crosscutting Water 
Management 


An example of a complex piece of legislation is 
the Water Framework Directive (WFD), which is 
currently being executed across the European 
Union with the aim of bringing all water bodies 
up to “good ecological and chemical status” by 
2027 (Directive 60/2000/EC). The WFD was 
adopted in October 2000, at a time when the EU 
and its member states were marked by a patchy 
regulatory framework with more than 20 direc- 
tives regulating water. There was a growing con- 
sensus that water policy was fragmented in terms 
of objectives, means and management, and in 
need of a more coherent framework (Indset 
2017). This prepared the ground for a directive 
that stands out as a pioneering piece of 
EU-legislation, both in terms of policy aims and 
orchestration of administrative measures. 

The main objective of the WFD is to safeguard 
the aquatic ecosystem (WFD art. 1), by acquiring 
“good environmental status” of European waters. 
This may be seen as an intrasector coordination 
effort (environment), i.e., processes whereby 
actors, problems, solutions, and modes of think- 
ing are linked closer together within a policy area. 
Simultaneously, the WFD intervenes in the 
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member states’ political administrative systems 
by inserting the principle of river basin manage- 
ment: administrative structures and borders must 
follow the natural drainage area of the water itself 
(river basins). All authorities with tasks affecting 
water are obliged to coordinate their actions “for 
the whole of the river basin district” (RBD) (WFD 
2000: preamble (35), Art.3 §4). This is coordina- 
tion per territory, to be achieved in a European 
context characterized by — single-purpose, 
fragmented administrative systems (Lægreid and 
Verhoest 2010). Thus, the WFD combines 
intrasector coordination with coordination across 
territorial divides. Further, the river basin coordi- 
nation requirements of the WFD direct attention 
beyond the central state level and towards the 
regional river basins, refocusing vertical coordi- 
nation, which challenges the principle of indirect 
implementation. Taken together, the quest for 
coordination that follows from the WFD aims at 
concerted action across both sectors, river basins 
and levels of governance. 

When the WFD was adopted in 2000, a range of 
operative provisions were unsettled. For instance, 
given the objective of “good ecological and chem- 
ical status,” there was no coherent, intercalibrated 
system for measuring environmental status of 
European waters, 1.e., water types, priority sub- 
stances, hydromorphological alterations, chemical 
inter faces, biological diversity indexes from alga 
to fish stocks, net impact, etc. Thus, the WFD was 
adopted as an unfinished directive. 

Due to the encompassing coordination chal- 
lenges of the WFD and its unsettled issues, a 
European-level network labelled the Common 
Implementation Strategy (CIS) was established 
to facilitate its achievements. This chapter directs 
attention to the role of coordination mechanisms 
in the CIS, a network facing encompassing and 
partly diverging coordination challenges in policy 
implementation. 


Coordination and Mechanisms Fostering 
Connectedness 


Actors and organization structures can be tightly 
or loosely connected (Orton and Weick 1990). 
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They may connect horizontally across organiza- 
tional divides, as well as vertically across levels of 
governance (Gulick 1937). 

As pointed out above, direct relationships 
across levels have been identified as a key pattern 
of coordination in the emergent forms of direct 
governance in the EU. These direct relations are 
based on shared functions and compatible special- 
ization as coupling mechanisms (Gornitzka and 
Sverdrup 2015). Such “like-mindedness” is seen 
to foster a common orientation, problem-solving 
and role conceptions as territories diverge. 

However, in order to facilitate more 
encompassing and crosscutting coordination chal- 
lenges, one has to take into account both the 
specific interplay of resources within the network, 
as well as how the network connects with the 
external environment. 

Interinstitutional connectedness may also be 
enhanced by means of procedure-based mecha- 
nisms, 1.e., instruments that pertain to how work 
is performed (March and Simon 1958). Chang- 
ing or harmonizing the work process may direct 
administrative behavior in certain ways, foster 
learning and alter coordination (Borras and 
Jacobsson 2004; Radaelli and Meuwese 2010). 
Ranging from informal to binding, procedure- 
based mechanisms may comprise peer-reviews, 
best practices, guidelines, common methods, 
quantitative measures and parameters, fixed 
routines, standardized work processes, as 
well as enforcement mechanisms such as moni- 
toring, reporting, and rule-making (Bouckaert 
et al. 2010). 

In addition to mapping the deployment of cou- 
pling mechanisms, there are various models for 
how administration can be connected. One is tra- 
ditional, hierarchical administration, where coor- 
dination takes place indirectly through the 
Government apparatus. Another is direct coordi- 
nation between the Commission and parts of 
member states’ administrations. Between these 
ideal-types of direct and indirect implementation 
there are in-between, hybrid ways of im- 
plementing EU policies. 

Executive centers do not always govern targets 
directly. Under conditions of limited capacity, the 
Commission may bring in third-parties, or seek to 
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govern through proxies in order to increase con- 
trol, efficiency, or legitimacy. For instance, 
agency-formation at the European level has 
extended the Commission’s indirect capacity to 
operate as an executive center (Egeberg 2006). 
The Commission also delegates to private stan- 
dard setting bodies to flesh out the technical 
conditions of minimum requirements in the 
field of harmonization and mutual recognition 
of technical product standards (Abbott et al. 
2015). These are patterns of hybrid indirect gov- 
ernance, as national governments do not neces- 
sarily operate as intermediaries in these indirect 
implementation arrangements. Instead, such 
arrangements serve partly as side-structures, 
with the Commission as the executive center. 
Thus, both direct relations and procedure-based 
mechanisms may enhance connections between 
certain parts of a system. If we see integration as 
increased connectedness between various parts 
of a system, a sign of increase in the level of 
integration in Europe is the degree to which 
various coordination mechanisms 1s institution- 
alized in a network. 


How the European Commission and the 
CIS Accommodates for Coordination 


The CIS organizes work by purpose with organiz- 
ing work by procedure. Building on the “robust 
pattern of intrasector coordination” and relations 
with like-minded counterparts at both the ministry 
and agency levels in the member states, the 
European Commission is able to gain legitimacy 
for procedures and means that in practice extend 
the scope of coordination and affect authorities 
and policy execution that is not directly 
represented in the CIS. 

In the CIS, work has been systematically orga- 
nized according to different specializations, which 
has facilitated coordinating relationships based on 
shared functions, expert-orientation and like- 
mindedness. Participants from the environmental 
policy field constitute the majority in the CIS, but 
they are assisted and sometimes challenged by 
authorities from other policy areas. This is 
revealed, by organizing working groups on, for 
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instance, chemical aspects, groundwater, and 
agriculture. 

A second finding is that the CIS structures its 
work rather thoroughly by means of procedural 
specialization. Many of its working groups have 
been set up according to procedural aims, such as 
working out joint reporting schemes, data and 
information sharing systems, and river basin dis- 
trict planning templates. These procedures are 
deployed at river basin district level, and/or by 
affected sectoral authorities. As a result, the out- 
come of the CIS is not only direct patterns of 
coordination between European level executives 
(European Commission, European Environment 
Agency, and Joint Research Centre) and national 
level agencies of compatible specialization. The 
CIS has been able to institutionalize and control 
the production of common procedures, methods, 
and work-processes with a cross-sectoral and 
multilevel reach. The systematic organization of 
work by procedure has been crucial in order to 
accommodate for horizontal and vertical coordi- 
nation. Although actors from these parts of the 
administration not necessarily participate directly 
in the CIS, studies show that they comply with a 
certain degree to these work processes and 
procedures. 

One example is the key WFD-task of carrying 
out an intercalibration exercise for all river basins 
of Europe. This exercise converges water types, 
metrics, and indicators previously split by coun- 
tries and sectoral authorities into a coherent clas- 
sification system. This has never been done in EU 
law before. The process is based on scientific 
methods addressing the cross-functionality of 
threshold-values and interfaces. As CIS-members 
have been able to agree on intercalibration sys- 
tems, these have been subsequently adopted 
through the Comitology procedure and added as 
appendixes to the WFD. The point is, this way of 
governing European waters by working out com- 
mon methods, work processes, and measurement- 
systems provides for a governance scope beyond 
the direct relations in the network. The CIS 
has managed to institutionalize traditional, hierar- 
chical measures such as rule making, reporting, 
monitoring, and standard operating planning pro- 
cedures. Through these procedures, the network 
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extends the scope of coordination across sectors 
and governance levels. When in addition, the exe- 
cution of these systems in the river basin districts 
have to be reported back to the Commission and 
the CIS, a vertical, indirect governance tool is 
established between the Commission and the 
river basin districts. 

As noted, as key to this crosscutting coordina- 
tion are the procedure-based mechanisms. More- 
over, the CIS is organized in a hierarchical 
manner. CIS-participation is not restricted to 
national level agencies organized at an arm’s 
length from its parent ministry. On the contrary, 
ministry representatives participate in a superior 
“steering group” together with representatives of 
the Commission. The fact the CIS include minis- 
try participation suggest that it does not aim to 
operate insulated from ongoing political pro- 
cesses. This is confirmed by informants (Indset 
2017). The Commission seeks to build connec- 
tions and common understanding with their coun- 
terparts in Environmental ministries, but in an 
informal way so that meetings “don’t turn into 
the Council.” The aim is to influence cross- 
sectoral policy coordination. 

Further, key participants in the CIS are repre- 
sentatives from national Environment Agencies. 
This participation is organized as a mid-layer in a 
strategic coordination group, which is in charge of 
coordination within the CIS. These participants 
are the ones most involved in the CIS and com- 
monly work full time with coordinating WFD- 
implementation in their home countries. Due to 
this position, they not only coordinate issues 
within the CIS, but also serve as proxies, or an 
intermediate level between the Commission and 
the river basin district level, carrying messages 
back and forth or up and down in the multilevel 
system. 

Thus, the CIS mixes governance based on 
direct coordination with the rather systematic 
production of rules, metrics, methods, and 
work procedures to be executed by national 
administrations. To facilitate the execution of 
these procedures, they need proxies in national 
administrations. In this way, the CIS supplements 
and challenges the traditional mode of indirect 
administration, by _ redirecting indirect 
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coordination along a new pattern. It builds on 
the robust pattern of intrasector coordination and 
supplements it with coordination by procedure- 
mechanisms. Through this, the network extends 
its scope of coordination. It builds on the robust 
pattern of intrasector coordination as a stepping- 
stone, in order to legitimize more ambitious coor- 
dination efforts in crosscutting coordination. 


Conclusion 


Existing scholarship sees ERNs as a significant 
contribution to the emerging European adminis- 
trative system, due to assets such as capacity 
building, empowerment of national agencies 
vis-a-vis their parent ministries, and the emer- 
gence of direct forms of intrasector coordination 
between these agencies and EU-level institutions. 
Although they vary in form and character, they are 
primarily seen to produce transformative effects 
along a multilevel implementation structure based 
on sectoral specialization. In this article, it 1s 
exposed how the CIS, an ERN established to 
facilitate the achievements of the WFD, has been 
capable of institutionalizing coordination efforts 
across sectoral divides and levels of governance. 

These structures of coordination have 
advanced coordination towards indirect patterns, 
institutionalized in a network. This suggests that 
the CIS can be regarded as a side-structure of 
implementation, complementing and challenging 
the member states’ own policy coordination in the 
field of water policy. This complexity has made 
the Commission an increasingly influential hub of 
both vertical and horizontal coordination. As 
such, the Commission’s coordination efforts 
close in on the political center and stretches 
down to the subnational, regional river basin dis- 
trict level of governance. In sum, these observa- 
tions indicate a novel role for ERNs in the role of 
multilevel coordination. 


Cross-References 


Network Structures 
Power and Politics in the European Union 
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Synonyms 


Complexity theory 


Definition 


Chaos theory seeks to explain the behavior of 
systems that don’t unfold in a linearly predictable 
manner (Murphy 1996). Chaos theorists concep- 
tualize organizations and the environments in 
which they exist as dynamic, nonlinear systems 
with complex structures (Levy 1994). Chaos the- 
ory does not define chaos and disequilibrium as 
abnormal (Swank 2001) recognizes the organiza- 
tions and the environments in which they exist are 
subject to constant change. Upon initial observa- 
tion, chaotic systems appear to be random, disor- 
ganized, and unstructured; however, in actuality, 
all chaotic systems are characterized by order, 
structure, and patterns (Morgan 1997; Murphy 
1996). Chaotic behavior and random behavior 
differ in important ways. Random behavior exists 
when an entity, given choices, is likely to perform 
any one choice with equal probability. For exam- 
ple, a molecule is just as likely to move night as 
left. In contrast, chaotic behavior is more struc- 
tured, stable, and deterministic, and although it 
may be predictable in the short term, it is always 
unpredictable in the long term (Marion 1999). 


Chaos Theory of Organizations 
Introduction 


Chaos theory developed in the fields of mathemat- 
ics and natural sciences, such as meteorology, 
(Wallace and Fertig 2007) during the 1970s 
(Murphy 1996). Meteorologist Edward Lorenz is 
widely credited with popularizing chaos theory 
(Cutright 2001). Lorenz discovered that despite 
daily, seasonal, and yearly variability, weather 
patterns are consistent and repeat themselves 
over time, in terms of temperature, precipitation, 
wind patterns, etc. (Morgan 1997). 

Social scientists began using chaos theory as a 
metaphor to explain social phenomena (Dever 
2001) in the 1980s (Murphy 1996), when more 
complex scientific models of explaining the world 
started to displace traditional scientific models. 
Not surprisingly, the use of complex scientific 
models impacted the types of theories used to 
describe organizations (Barnetson 2001). Organi- 
zational theorists who utilize chaos theory 
to understand organizational functioning accept 
that its mathematically — and scientifically — 
derived principles can be translated and applied 
to the more multifaceted world of people and 
organizations (Wallace and Fertig 2007). 


Nature of Causality 


Traditional and chaotic systems differ with respect 
to the type of causality that influences the dynam- 
ics of the system. Traditional systems are 
governed by simple linear causality, in which 
A causes B, B causes C, and so on. In contrast, 
chaotic systems are ruled by nonlinear causality, 
in which an effect becomes part of the cause in 
future iterations of the pattern (Morgan 1997). In 
other words, causes and effects recursively feed- 
back upon themselves and each other, further 
modifying effects and behavior patterns 
(Barnetson 2001; Cutright 2001). 

As a result of this unique nature of causation, 
chaotic dynamics are extremely sensitive to initial 
conditions and flux (Morgan 1997). In linear sys- 
tems, causes and effects have a proportional rela- 
tionship, where inputs or errors result in effects 
that are similar in proportion and magnitude 
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(Anderla et al. 1997). Thus, small changes lead 
to small effects, and large changes result in large 
effects. Because the relationship between causes 
and effects is proportional in linear systems, these 
systems unfold predictably from their original 
conditions (Murphy 1996). 

In contrast, in chaotic systems, the relationship 
between inputs and errors is not proportional to 
their effects (Anderla et al. 1997). Small, often 
random, disturbances can produce large effects 
that reverberate throughout the system, creating 
unpredictable or novel effects (Morgan 1997). 
Even very small changes or errors can amplify 
exponentially (Anderla et al. 1997), making it 
virtually impossible to predict the final system 
configuration (Murphy 1996). 


The Butterfly Effect 


The metaphor of the “butterfly effect,” the princi- 
ple that the flapping of a butterfly’s wings in 
Peking, China, can influence weather patterns 
across the world in the Gulf of Mexico, illustrates 
the nature of change in chaotic systems. 
According to this principle, an initial small change 
triggers a small change, which triggers another 
small change, and so on, ultimately resulting in a 
major change in the system. Chaologists, persons 
who study chaos theory (Marion 1999), contend 
that the old notion of “cause and effect” in which 
the butterfly causes a weather change in another 
part of the world should be abandoned in favor of 
the concept that the sum total of a large number of 
small changes converge to shift the system from 
the influence of one pattern to the influence of 
another pattern (Morgan 1997). 


Attractors 


Order emerges from chaotic systems as a result of 
the influence of “attractors.” Attractors are pat- 
terns or trajectories toward which the system grav- 
itates (Marion 1999) and are the few elements in 
chaotic systems that have drawing or organizing 
power (Barnetson 2001). Attractors constrain 
chaos and create patterns (Cutnght 2001), as 
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well as establish the boundaries of the system and 
its general future direction (Swank 2001). The 
shape of the attractor limits the movement of the 
system (Stacey 2010), preventing it from spiraling 
completely out of control. Attractors represent the 
predictable aspects of the system to which it will 
return; since they are stable, when they are 
perturbed, attractors return to their original motion 
or shape (Marion 1999). Culture (Swank 2001), 
the environment, values, and resource availability 
(Barnetson 2001) have been identified as impor- 
tant attractors. Complex systems can fall under the 
influence of attractors that pull it into equilibrium 
or near equilibrium, or others that flip them into a 
new configuration (Morgan 1997), and may also 
cycle between two attractors. For example, the 
system may shift from periods of very high infor- 
mation flow to periods of very low informational 
flow (Stacey 2010). 


Bifurcation 


When a system is pushed too far from its state of 
equilibrium, it nears the “edge of chaos” where it 
encounters bifurcation points (Morgan 1997). 
Bifurcations are points of tension between the 
status quo and alternative future states, which 
Morgan describes as “forks in the road (Morgan 
1997, 264),” where there is potential for new 
development or for the system to rearrange itself 
around a latent or new order. At this point in its 
evolution, the system can come under the influ- 
ence of either old or new dominant attractors 
(Morgan 1997) that can change the system’s 
direction, character, or structure (Murphy 1996). 
Chaotic systems have the ability to self-organize 
in that they are able to recreate order and patterns 
despite continuous reaction to internal and exter- 
nal shocks to the system (Morgan 1997). They 
also organize around the principle of self- 
similarity; although everything else in the system 
may change, some aspects of the system remain 
the same (Swank 2001). This new order that 
results emerges naturally (Marion 1999), and its 
outcome cannot be predicted (Murphy 1996). 
Although the system will self-organize in 
unpredictable ways, its structure is limited by 
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dominant attractors (Morgan 1997), so pandemo- 
nium does not result (Swank 2001). 


Applicability 


Wallace and Fertig (2007) observe that chaos 
theory has a strong appeal to those who intu- 
itively relate to the real-life messy nature of 
organizational functioning and change. How- 
ever, Wallace and Fertig note there are major 
problems with the application of chaos theory 
to social systems, such as the lack of strong 
empirical evidence supporting the application 
of chaos theory to organizations and interven- 
tions derived from it. Also, the application of 
chaos theory, which is strongly deductive and 
theoretical at this point, is plagued by logical 
and conceptual flaws. 

One of the major conceptual flaws in applying 
chaos theory to social system concerns the funda- 
mental differences between physical and social 
systems. In contrast to physical systems 
(Barnetson 2001; Levy 1994), which are shaped 
by unchangeable natural phenomena, social sys- 
tems are subject to human intervention (Levy 
1994), as well as the intervention of external 
forces such as economic conditions, policies, 
laws, etc. In contrasts to natural systems, human 
systems have distinctly human ends in mind, and 
their behavior is influenced by factors such as 
human will, intellect, and emotion (Dever 2001). 
Human agency can alter the parameters and struc- 
tures of social systems (Levy 1994), but not those 
of natural systems. Furthermore, social systems 
possess information about themselves and the 
environment that they consciously or uncon- 
sciously act on it (Marion 1999). 

As a result of these dissimilarities, some theo- 
rists argue that chaos theory cannot be applied 
directly to social systems and human interactions 
(Marion 1999; Stacey 2010). Marion (1999) 
argues the mechanistic nature of chaos theory 
renders it more appropriate for describing physi- 
cal systems such as the weather, than for 
explaining or dealing with the intelligent behavior 
of humans. On the other hand, the same critics 
recognize its insights regarding the unpredictable 
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nature of complex systems that can be useful as a 
metaphor to explain organizational functioning 
(Marion 1999; Stacey 2010). 


Implications 


Levy (1994) and others maintain that chaos theory 
can provide guidance for interventions to help 
organizations achieve their goals. However, 
change agents must accept that in chaotic systems, 
doing the obvious thing does not produce the 
obvious desired outcomes because of their non- 
linear dynamics (Swank 2001). Chaos theory 
implies observers should shift their understanding 
of organizations to realize that order does not 
emerge because someone or something devotes 
energy or takes action to bring it about. Instead, 
order emerges as a natural consequence of human 
interaction (Marion 1999). Finally, due to the 
unique dynamics of chaotic systems, intervention 
is likely to result in unintended consequences. For 
example, organizations that bring in consultants to 
obtain a specific result must accept the consul- 
tant’s impact may be drastically different than 
expected (Swank 2001). 

Those who study chaos theory highlight the 
futility of top-down approaches to managing 
change. They believe the idea of planning to pre- 
dict and control the change effort and the notion of 
implementing specific goals and objectives is 
unrealistic (Swank 2001). Chaos theory implies 
that leaders can never know enough about a sys- 
tem to control it in any particular way (Morgan 
1997), so long-term planning in chaotic organiza- 
tions 1s very difficult, if not impossible (Levy 
1994). Leaders should shed the belief that the 
future can be predicted if enough research 1s 
conducted (Marion 1999). Chaos theorists believe 
assessment efforts to more accurately measure 
initial conditions as a way of developing better 
intervention models will not yield better results 
(Levy 1994). They suggest that instead of spend- 
ing large amounts of resources on forecasting and 
strategic planning, organizations are better served 
by developing strategic plans that take into 
account a multiple possible scenarios (Levy 
1994), 
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Managers of change must become comfortable 
with the lack of control they are able to exercise 
over the system (Morgan 1997). One of the major 
contributions of chaos theory is its ability to orga- 
nizational actors become comfortable with uncer- 
tainty and realize that “chaos may not be as bad as 
it seems” (Mossberg 2001, 206). Because of the 
complexity of chaotic systems, leaders will not 
always be able to determine why a specific strat- 
egy does or does not work. The dynamic nature of 
chaotic systems mandates that change strategies 
be adaptable. As the organization and environ- 
ment evolve, it will be necessary to change guide- 
lines and decision rules. As a result, leaders are 
advised to promulgate general guidelines to influ- 
ence decisions and behavior, rather than specify- 
ing exact courses of action (Levy 1994). 

Despite its unpredictable nature, chaologists 
maintain that change and chaos can be leveraged 
to the organization’s advantage. In fact, incremen- 
tal changes that might seem insignificant can be 
leveraged to bring about large effects that may 
trigger major transformations. These small incre- 
mental changes can build together to create an 
overpowering force. Leaders should focus their 
efforts on identifying a few high-leverage initia- 
tives that are likely to have a major impact 
(Morgan 1997). For example, the small addition 
of one new computer or other technological inno- 
vation can lead to substantial or even unexpect- 
edly large changes (Levy 1994). 


Conclusion 


Chaos theorists stress the chaos model does not 
infer leaders should be passive. Instead, it points 
to areas where strong leadership is essential 
(Barnetson 2001), such as identifying “forks in 
the road” where systems are particularly amenable 
to change (Morgan 1997). Recognizing that too 
much structure leads to stability, but too little 
leads to chaos, leaders should attempt to strike a 
balance between the two, in order to produce a 
dynamic that pushes a system toward “the edge of 
chaos” where their organization can undergo sig- 
nificant change (Stacey 2010). Leaders can also 
create new contexts that break the hold of the 
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dominant attractor patterns in favor of new ones, 
so that appropriate forms of self-organization can 
occur. New contexts can be created via new 
understandings or specifying new or different ref- 
erence points or minimal specifications (Morgan 
1997). It is also the leaders’ role to identify 
changes that require minimal effort, but have the 
potential to yield maximum outcomes (Swank 
2001). Finally, leaders should serve as exemplars 
of maintaining a sense of purpose and direction, 
while remaining flexible and open to accommo- 
dation and adaption when responding to constant 
flux (Dever 2001). 


Cross-References 


Models of Organizational Change 

Systems and Complexity Theories of 
Organizations 

Transformation Metaphor of Organizations 
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Charters of Budget Honesty 


Usman W. Chohan 
UNSW Canberra, Business School, University of 
New South Wales, Canberra, ACT, Australia 


Synonyms 


Accountability in the budget process; Budget dis- 
cipline; Budget documentation; Budget reform; 
Fiscal rules 


Definition 


A “Charter of Budget Honesty” is a document that 
outlines the goals of a budget process, suggests 
constraints and rules for budget discipline, and 
sets the general practice of preparing and pre- 
senting budgetary information. 


Introduction 


Many countries are riddled with a set of fiscal 
problems that appear to be worsening over time, 
including a long-term reliance on borrowing, a 
difficulty in managing shocks to their economic 
systems, and a high degree of opaqueness in the 
conduct of the fiscal process. Different countries 
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have sought different remedies for these three 
problems, and one possible approach that has 
gained increasing attention around the world is 
the enshrinement of fiscal rules, such as debt 
limits and balanced-budget requirements, some- 
times in a sort of fiscal constitution or abiding 
document, which is an instrument referred to 
here as a “Charter of Budget Honesty.” 

A Charter of Budget Honesty is a document 
that lays out the manner in which the budget 
system of a country should be managed. It may 
include suggestions for constraints and rules that 
encourage fiscal discipline, as well as for the 
general practice of preparing and presenting bud- 
get information, and may even outline the broader 
goals and objectives of the budget process. The 
most well-known, and most well-established, 
among such documents is the Australian Charter 
of Budget Honesty (1998), which over two 
decades has come to form a cornerstone of the 
country’s budget process and has driven its bud- 
getary culture both in terms of belief and practice. 

This entry discusses the reasons for the char- 
ter’s creation, provides a general outline of its 
moving parts, and then considers its strengths 
and weaknesses as noted by various budget 
scholars (see also Robinson 1996; Kopits 2001; 
Wanna 2010; Kirchner 2011; Chohan 2017). This 
leads to the question of whether other countries 
might not gain from such an instrument and then 
to a consideration of the circumstances in which a 
charter may prove useful in different country- 
contexts. 


The Australian Charter of Budget 
Honesty 


Australian states have a long history of fiscal rules 
dating back to the nineteenth century, and some of 
those provisions are still in place today. However, 
it was in the latter part of the twentieth century that 
a national consensus arose for fostering budget 
discipline through fiscal rules. This change was 
driven by wider reforms occurring throughout the 
Anglosphere during the 1980s, as part of Reagan- 
Thatcherite moves to “roll back the state.” In 
particular, it was neighboring New Zealand, 
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which had passed the Fiscal Responsibility Act 
(1994) to consolidate government finances that 
incited both the Australia and the UK to pass 
similar budget responsibility laws. The common 
threads between these laws were: an emphasis on 
long-term fiscal objectives, statement of fiscal 
goals, a demanding set of requirements for fiscal 
reporting to the public, and guidelines for manag- 
ing fiscal policy. At the time that 1t was enshrined, 
the Australian charter was thought to represent the 
highest standard of fiscal policy legislation in the 
world (Wanna 2010), both in terms of its rigorous 
requirements and in terms of its far-reaching 
scope. 

The emphasis of the Australian charter is on 
“sound fiscal management,” with a view to mod- 
erating economic fluctuations, ensuring adequate 
national saving, and pursuing government reve- 
nue and expenditure strategies that allow for rea- 
sonable stability, while also maintaining the 
integrity of the tax system, all with regard to the 
impact of these fiscal decisions on future genera- 
tions (Chohan 2017). The charter contains several 
moving parts that work in concert to fulfill the 
requirements stipulated in the document. They 
also require several branches of government to 
work together, including the legislature, the Trea- 
sury, and the Department of Finance. The compo- 
nent parts are listed in Table 1. 

In 2011, the Australian charter was amended to 
incorporate the newly created Parliamentary Bud- 
get Office (PBO) as well. The PBO is mandated to 
cost proposed budget policies for the opposition 
and thus help to level the playing field between 
political parties occupying the government and 
the opposition. 

The proponents of the charter’s efficacy argue 
that these moving parts together form a more 
cohesive framework for budgeting, and also 
assert that the charter creates a more demo- 
graphic space for practicing “sound fiscal man- 
agement,” which is the guiding principle of the 
charter itself. They further argue that the charter 
is one of the reasons that public debt in Australia 
has remained at manageable levels since its 
instatement in 1998 (Australia has low public 
debt but very high private household debt). 
Indeed, Australia has not experienced a proper 
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Charters of Budget Honesty, Table 1 Component parts of the Charter of Budget Honesty (Source: Chohan 2017) 


Component Month Department 
Fiscal strategy statement | May Treasury 
(FSS) 
Mid-year economic and November Treasury 
fiscal outlook report 
(MYEFO) 
Budget outcomes report | August Department of 
(BOR) Finance 
Intergenerational report March Treasury 
(IR) (every 
5 years) 
Pre-election fiscal 2 months Treasury and 
outlook (PEFO) before an Department of 
election Finance 


recession in the past 25 years. Yet despite these 
laudatory arguments, the charter has come to face 
several types of criticism from various budget 
scholars as well. 


Criticisms 


In the nearly 20 years since its promulgation, the 
charter has been criticized for several reasons, by 
budget scholars, government officials, and parlia- 
mentarians alike. In the first instance, the very 
definition of “sound fiscal management” that the 
charter claims to adhere to is highly ambiguous 
and open to “interpretive approaches” (Wanna 
2010), with a subjective element in the term 
“budget honesty” itself. Second, some scholars 
assert that there are not sufficient benchmarks by 
which to gauge the adherence of budget policy in 
Australia to the abstract values stipulated in the 
charter (see Kirchner 2011). Such benchmarks 
are often referred to as fiscal rules (see Kopits 
2001), mentioned in the introductory portion of 
this chapter, and tend to be more commonly 
found in European countries. But there is an 
inherent trade-off between imposing exacting 
rules in the budget process for the sake of disci- 
pline, versus the flexibility that governments 
may require to respond to economic shocks. If 
fiscal rules are too stringent, they detract from the 
maneuverability of governments that require 


Objectives 


To increase public awareness of the Government’ s 
fiscal strategy and to establish a benchmark for 
evaluating the Government’s conduct of fiscal policy 


To apprise the public, the legislature, and the executive 
branch of any outstanding events or changes that may 
affect the budget’s trajectory 


Summarizes the postbudget financial statements 


To show how changes to Australia’s population size 
and age profile may impact its economic growth, its 
workforce, and its public finances over the next 
40-year period 

To update budget estimates and divulges to the public 
any decision of government since the last economic 
update was published 


flexible fiscal strategies during shocks and crises. 
To this point, the charter can only encourage 
fiscal discipline, but it cannot compel govern- 
ments to do so. In order for the charter to be 
able to compel governments towards budget dis- 
cipline, certain additional requirements would 
need to be met, including clear and unambiguous 
fiscal targets, strong internal and external over- 
sight of budgets to assess levels of compliance, 
and a strong coherence between the letter of the 
law and the spirit. For those who argue that 
stronger benchmarks and rules should be set, it 
must be remembered that there is no consensus 
on what an ideal fiscal target is (Chohan 2017) 
and that political parties can differ in their fiscal 
philosophy, with some preferring strictly bal- 
anced budgets, while others treating reasonable 
borrowing and planned deficits as normal fiscal 
policy. 

A third criticism emerges from the logic that 
“less is more,” because on several occasions, 
parliamentarians, government officials, and 
scholars have found that the charter requires 
copious amounts of budget data that actually 
cloud policy judgement. This is because the 
enormous quantities of budget data can over- 
whelm policy makers and thus nullify the origi- 
nal intent of the charter as a document that would 
support clearer fiscal thinking. In this sense, the 
charter is seen to have devolved more into a 
series of rituals that conforms more to the letter 
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than the spirit of transparency. Even as this has 
been found to be true by several commissions 
and enquiries on the budget process, detractors of 
this argument insist that it is better to have too 
much information than too little and to omit data 
from budget presentation would itself require 
subjective judgement-calls. 

Fourth, despite the stipulations of the charter, 
the actual budgetary architecture of the country is 
bound by constitutionally defined parameters. For 
example, the Australian constitution sets rules on 
what the Senate and the House of Representatives 
must do with respect to spending bills and annual 
appropriations, and the charter cannot override 
such constitutional rules. However, in liberal 
democracies, the constitution holds primacy and 
should only amend after considerable deliberation 
and after a very broad legislative consensus is 
reached. 

A fifth criticism emerges from the experience of 
other countries regarding fiscal rules, which shows 
that regulation for balanced budgets or fiscal 
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discipline does not necessarily guarantee sound 
fiscal management. This is seen in states that have 
had balanced-budget rules but have still ended up 
defaulting on their debts, as for example the state of 
New York did in 1974 despite its constitutional 
balanced-budget requirements. However, this argu- 
ment is not as robust because it relies on a counter- 
factual fiscal consideration: how many more 
countries would have defaulted if they had not 
had fiscal rules? As it is not possible to prove the 
counterfactual, fiscal rules and other fiscal disci- 
pline measures continue to warrant attention. 

A final criticism of the charter is that it has 
actually helped to stall meaningful fiscal reform 
by creating a mechanism that relies excessively on 
political rhetoric but which muddles substantive 
policy effort (see Wanna 2010). Indeed, although 
Australia was considered a pioneer in budget 
reform in the late twentieth century, many 
scholars argue that today it has ended up as a 
laggard in reform, while at the same time, 
Australian politicians regularly exhort the 


Charters of Budget Honesty, Table 2 Preponderant criticisms of the Australian Charter of Budget Honesty (Sources: 


Wanna 2010; Kirchner 2011; Chohan 2017) 


Criticism Explanation 


Counterarguments 


Vagueness and 
ambiguity 


Lack of specific 
benchmarks 


Less is more 


Limited by 
existing 
architecture 


Does not prevent 
problems such 
as defaults 


Stalls substantial 
reform 


The charter adheres to vague principles such as 
“sound fiscal management” and “budget 
honesty,” which are open to interpretive 
approaches and subjectivity 


Concrete benchmarks in the charter might help 
to relieve some of the ambiguity 


The charter produces excess amounts of data 
that actually make it more difficult to think 
clearly about budgets. The charter has devolved 
into a set of rituals of paperwork 


The actual impact of the charter is limited 
because it cannot override the principle pillars 
of budgeting, such as the national constitution 


Countries and states with fiscal rules such as 
balanced-budget requirements can and do still 
default and thus violate those rules (e.g., 

New York 1974) 


The charter has actually stalled meaningful 
reform by providing a cover to politicians for 
the exhortation of rhetoric such as “fiscal 
discipline” in lieu of actual policy initiative 


It is difficult to concretize or assess ideas such 
as “sound management” and “honesty” without 
subjectivity 


Imposing stringent fiscal rules in the charter 
detracts from the flexibility that governments 
may need in crises. There are also no ideal fiscal 
targets that would themselves not be free from 
subjectivity 

It is better for transparency to have too much 
information than too little, and striking the 
balance would require subjective judgements in 
terms of materials to omit 

In liberal democracies, the constitution holds 
primacy and should only amend after 
considerable deliberation and after a very broad 
legislative consensus is reached 

Fiscal rules are not guarantors, but how many 
more countries and states might have defaulted, 
if they had not had fiscal rules? Relies on the 
unprovable counterfactual 


N/A 
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importance of fiscal discipline and careful fiscal 
planning, without engaging in any substantial fis- 
cal effort (Wanna 2010). This implies that the 
rhetoric of the charter, through vague terms such 
as “sound fiscal management,” misdirects the 
impetus of budget reform by couching political 
energies into regular exhortations in lieu of policy 
initiative. 

These criticisms, along with their main coun- 
terarguments, are listed in Table 2. 


Conclusion 


Despite the aforementioned criticisms of the Char- 
ter of Budget Honesty, the difficulty persists that 
many countries face a host of fiscal pressures that 
only appear to be getting worse. Most notably, they 
are continuing a long-term reliance on deficit bor- 
rowing, they continue to struggle to manage eco- 
nomic shocks, and they generally seem to conduct 
the fiscal process with varying degrees of opaque- 
ness. The charter is touted as an example of a 
measure towards addressing, at least in part, the 
compounding pressures generated by those prob- 
lems. However, a Charter of Budget Honesty, or 
any other document for that matter, alone is not 
sufficient to confront such deep-seated issues. That 
is why, if a charter is introduced as a stand-alone 
document in other countries, it is unlikely to make a 
substantial contribution, given the aforementioned 
criticisms that even a fairly robust budget system 
such as Australia’s now incur. However, if the 
charter is introduced as part of a broader remit of 
substantial reform, with wider implications for fis- 
cal discipline that aim to bring greater shifts in 
fiscal practice, then such a charter might prove of 
substantial benefit within a larger and more cohe- 
sive framework. 
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Chile’s Trade Policy Based on 
Export Promotion 


Alfonso Dingemans 
University of Santiago de Chile, Santiago, Chile 


Synonyms 


Commercial policy 


Definition 


Trade policy refers to any form of governmental 
intervention that affects the environment in which 
a country’s international trade takes place. These 
interventions can be policy instruments, institu- 
tions, and/or agencies — behind, at, and beyond the 
border — in a uni-, bi-, pluri-, or multilateral set- 
ting. Microeconomic theory and specifically trade 
theory have had a large influence over how trade 
policy is understood and prescribed. Tariffs and 
trade liberalization are at the center of the 
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scholarly and policy debate, although in practice 
trade policy encompasses nontariff measures such 
as export facilitation and promotion, and trade 
protection is historically more pervasive than 
standard microeconomic theory suggests, espe- 
cially in lesser-developed regions such as Latin 
America. 


Standard Economic Approach on Export 
Promotion 


Pro-market reforms of the 1980s and 1990s in 
Latin America implied a change from autarchic, 
inward-looking, developmentalist, if not statist, 
policies — as a whole better known as import- 
substituting industrialization (ISI) — toward trade 
liberalization within the broader framework of the 
Washington Consensus (Williamson 1990). 
According to this school of thought, exports are 
deemed essential to economic growth. Inspired by 
standard trade theory, free trade —1.e., the absence 
of any state intervention, specifically trade 
barriers — is supposed to create maximum benefits 
for an economy, following the comparative 
advantages resulting from the international divi- 
sion of labor. The international competition would 
push domestic companies toward efficiency or 
force them to close, thus giving markets the 
appropriate incentives for technological change. 
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Both forces point in the direction of more effi- 
ciency and productivity, suggesting that export 
growth ultimately spawns economic (i.e., GDP) 
growth. 

Trade policy — and specifically trade 
liberalization — was therefore put at the heart of 
Latin America’s development policies (Edwards 
1995), as the data in Figs. 1 and 2 show. This shift 
toward free trade marks a major shift in Latin 
American trade policy, traditionally rather protec- 
tionist, even in the heyday of liberalism in the 
nineteenth century (Coatsworth and Williamson 
2004). Note that at a regional level export growth 
and GDP growth are highly correlated (with a 
Pearson correlation coefficient of 0.97), as stan- 
dard economic theory suggests. 

Moreover, Latin American countries have 
indeed advanced, albeit sometimes haphazardly, 
toward trade liberalization since the 1990s and 
until at least the early 2000s (Lengyel and 
Ventura-Dias 2004), on a multilateral (in the con- 
text of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade — GATT — and since 1995 the World Trade 
Organization, WTO), plurilateral (e.g., initiatives 
like the North American Free Trade Agreement — 
NAFTA — and Mercosur), and bilateral level 
(especially free trade agreements proliferated 
since the stalling of the Doha Round). 

Although the Washington Consensus experi- 
enced a backlash of sorts in the late 1990s, a 
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process better known as the “left turn,” which 
challenged virtually all Latin American neoliberal 
economic orthodoxy (Flores-Macias 2012), and 
although the so-called BRIC countries (Brazil, 
Russia, India, and China) amassed sufficient 
negotiating power to prevent mainly the 
European Union and the United States from 
imposing tariff reductions for their manufactures 
in the rest of the world without liberalizing their 
own economies for foreign agriculture, the need 
for exports remained unscathed in this region. 
Initiatives like ALBA (Alianza Bolivariana 
para los Pueblos de Nuestra América), aimed at 
creating local alternatives to neoliberalism 
(or capitalism), still seek to expand access to 
international markets for their goods and services, 
but under more favorable conditions for poorer 
countries. Finally, even though China could be 
regarded by many Latin American countries as a 
direct threat for local manufactures (Gallagher 
and Porzecanski 2010), virtually all of them 
have signed FTAs with China. In sum, tariff 
reductions remain the basic principle of Latin 
American trade policy. 

The available data sustains this view. The 
effective rate of protection has, on average, 
declined sharply since the 1990s (see Fig. 3). 
Additionally, Lora’s (2012) updated Structural 
Reform Index for the 1985—2009 period shows 
that the regional average for the Trade Reform 
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2014 


a percentage of GDP, 


Subindex, which ranges from 0 to 1 (numbers 
closer to 1 indicate freer trade), increased signifi- 
cantly in the early 1990s, after which it plateaued 
around 0.87. 

However, free trade should not — at least from a 
theoretical standpoint — be regarded as an end in 
itself. Contrary to the belief that “chips are chips” 
(Gilpin 2001), the quality of export growth mat- 
ters (Agosin 2000). If export growth is not accom- 
panied by an increase in added value, for instance, 
by means of export diversification, the chances to 
achieve long-term economic growth are limited. 
This challenges the common sense belief, intro- 
duced by Adam Smith’s argument against mer- 
cantilism, that specialization — i.e., export 
concentration — through comparative advantages 
created by free trade and the unhampered interna- 
tional division of labor will create efficiency gains 
that will sustain long-term economic growth. If 
long-term economic growth depends on export 
diversification, it means that comparative advan- 
tages should be challenged to some extent. This 
raises the question when, how, and who should 
challenge them, spawning a host of political econ- 
omy questions that reassess the role of the state in 
economic development (Amsden 2001; Chang 
2002; Jacobs and Mazzucato 2016). An approach 
of dynamic comparative advantages appears as a 
middle way between market-led and state-led 
development (Lin and Chang 2009). 
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Effective Rate of Protection in Latin 
America, 1989-2014 
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The question is, however, to what extent this 
debate has affected Latin American trade policy. 
On the one hand, trade-related reforms were char- 
acterized by tariff reductions, reduction of non- 
tariff barriers (red tape), reduction of tariff 
dispersion, and reduction or elimination of export 
taxes. In a broader sense, there was also an 
acknowledgment that macroeconomic policies 
would have to be “export friendly,” although the 
exchange rate has remained Latin America’s 
Achilles’ heel (Edwards 2010). In a sense, the 
focus of trade policy broadened somewhat. It 
was acknowledged that state intervention is not 
necessarily limited to tariff reductions or increases 
(at-the-border interventions), but entailed also 
behind-the-border (subsidies, industrial policies, 
macroeconomic policies, i.e., all activities that 
affect the competitiveness and added value of 
exports before reaching the border) and beyond- 
the-border interventions as well (transportation 
costs, country branding, sectorial branding, inter- 
national marketing, 1.e., all activities that affect 
the competitiveness and added value of exports 
once they crossed the border). 

Nevertheless, in practice, as already men- 
tioned, free trade agreements — i.e., negotiated, 
bilateral tariff reductions — remain the preferred 
instrument of their trade policies. On the other 
hand, Latin American governments have also 
implemented organizations that promote exports — 
which in some cases extend to investment 
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3 Effective rate of protection (ERP) in Latin America, 


promotion within the same organization, as can 
be seen in Table 1 — and move therefore beyond 
their traditional at-the-border role (1.e., tariffs and 
red tape). Additionally, export promotion agen- 
cies tend to have close ties to ministries (or depart- 
ments), as can be seen in Table 2. 

The foregoing suggests that the challenge is 
not so much explaining the tariff level, but rather 
mapping their varieties of trade liberalization. In 
spite of the usefulness of theoretical frameworks 
like Krugman’s concept of strategic trade policy 
(Krugman 1986), endogenous tariff theory or vir- 
tually any other model developed by political 
scientist and (international) political economists 
(see for an extensive review McGillivray 2001; 
Mitra 2008), they tend to have a reductionist 
view of trade policies. By overemphasizing tar- 
iffs, they ignore the complexities and varieties of 
trade policies. Similarly, standard economic the- 
ory assesses the effects of trade policy in terms of 
the effect that tariffs have on economic growth 
(Neary 2001), which is — once again — a reduc- 
tionist view of both trade policy and its 
objectives. 

The extent to which Latin American trade pol- 
icies rely on market-led or state-led governance of 
the export sector is unclear. Given the fact that 
Chile is one of the first Latin American countries 
to have reformed its trade policy toward free trade 
(indeed, it is one of the few cases in history that 
implemented a unilateral tariff reduction) and is 
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Country 
Argentina 
AR — 
Cordoba 
AR — 
Mendoza 
Bolivia 


Brazil 


Chile 
Colombia 


Ecuador 


Mexico 
Paraguay 


Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Organization 
ExportAR (AAICI) 
ProCordoba 


ProMendoza 
Promueve Bolivia 


Agência Brasileira de Promoção de 
Exportações (Apex-Brasil) 
ProChile 

ProColombia 


ProEcuador 


ProMéxico 


Red de Inversiones y Exportaciones 
de Paraguay (REDIEX) 


PROMPERU 
Uruguay XXI 


Bancoex 


Source: Official data from agencies 


Created 
1993 
1998 


2003 


1998 


2003 


1974 
1992 


1997 


2007 
2004 


2007 
1996 
1996 


Name 
changed 


No 
No 


Yes 
(2008) 


No 


(2003) 


Yes 
(2009) 


No 


Export 
promotion 


Investment 
promotion 


No 
No 


Country 
branding 


No 
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America 


Country 
Argentina 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Chile 


Ecuador 
Mexico 


Peru 
Uruguay 


Institutional 
Key ministry | fragmentation 
Foreign High 
relations 
Foreign Medium 
relations 
Isolated Low 
Isolated High 
Foreign Low 
relations 
Industry High 
Economy/ Low 
industry 
Industry Medium 
Foreign High 
relations 


Source: Adapted from Jordana and Ramió (2002) 


widely regarded as a role model because of the 


Institutionalized 


coordination 


Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
High 


Medium 
High 


High 
High 


success of its export promotion agency ProChile, 


the latter question will be tackled on the basis of 


their experience. 


Private agents 


network 


Wide and 
disperse 


Concentrated 


Wide and 
disperse 
Wide and 
disperse 


Concentrated 


Concentrated 


Wide 


Concentrated 


Wide 


Institutionalized 
participation 


Medium 


High 


Medium 


Medium 


High 


Medium 


High 


Low 
High 


Chile’s Export Promotion Strategy 


ProChile is Latin America’s oldest export promo- 


tion agency and is probably best known because 
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of its prominent role in the successful introduction 
of Chilean wine (a nontraditional export) in the 
United Kingdom and in the promotion of Chile as 
a wine-exporting country (Agosin and Bravo- 
Ortega 2009). As such, it has been regarded as a 
blueprint for other Latin American export promo- 
tion agencies. 

In 1973, a military dictatorship had seized 
power in the midst of a profound institutional crisis, 
triggered by the Marxist policies implemented by 
Salvador Allende’s administration that basically 
curtailed private ownership. This radicalization of 
economic policies, in turn, could be regarded as the 
final, desperate stage of Chile’s failed industriali- 
zation (Pinto Santa Cruz 1959). Although the eco- 
nomic direction that the military Junta would 
follow wasn’t clear from the start, a group of 
Chicago-trained economists would occupy key 
positions in government, and they would use this 
position to implement sweeping neoliberal reforms 
(Fontaine Aldunate 1988). In terms of Chile’s trade 
policy, in 1975 unilateral tariff reforms were 
implemented, which caused that many Chilean 
firms and even complete industries disappeared 
(Meller 1996). International competition had 
weeded out the inefficient companies and those 
that could not keep up with technological change. 
The institutions created during this period still 
determine Chile’s export performance. Their 
impact — and their success — probably explains 
why a renowned Chilean economist concluded in 
2001 that no more institutional reforms were 
needed in Chile’s trade sector (Hachette 2001). 

ProChile was founded in 1974, just before 
Chile’s economic trade liberalization. This could 
be regarded as a remnant of economic national- 
ism, traditionally popular within Latin American 
military doctrine, before the neoliberal reforms of 
the Chicago Boys. On the other hand, within in 
the context of pro-market reforms and especially 
one that relies heavily on exports, it makes sense 
to centralize efforts in order to increase exports. 
Note that fostering exports does not necessarily 
entail state-led promotion or a full-fledged defi- 
ance of comparative advantages and can be lim- 
ited to supplying public goods (for instance, 
market research and other economic information). 
This would respond to a standard, neoclassical 
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approach to certain market failures, according to 
which state interventions should restore the price 
mechanism and not alter its “optimal” allocation 
efficiency. Essentially, it does not defy an 
economy’s comparative advantage (which 
dynamics are still market led). A different 
approach would be “picking winners” and 
reallocate resources in such a way that specific 
(nontraditional) sectors are being favored. Com- 
parative advantages are, under this perspective, 
most likely to be defied (which dynamics can be 
state led). Complexities and singularities aside, 
the former describes best the Latin American 
(and Chilean) case and the latter the East Asian 
case. For the sake of argument, we will define the 
former as export facilitation and the latter as 
export promotion. 

Of course, the predominance of one type does 
not preclude instances of the other. In the particu- 
lar case of Chile, two examples come to mind. The 
first is the forestry industry, which has been pro- 
moted by different governments since the 1960s. 
Even the military dictatorship issued an Executive 
Order No. 701 that would subsidize reforestation, 
a “horizontal” policy that clearly contradicts the 
expected neutrality of government policies. The 
second is the salmon industry, another non- 
traditional export, which was promoted by 
Fundacion Chile, a public-private partnership, in 
the early 1990s. Although both industries are not a 
full-fledged defiance of Chile’s comparative 
advantage (both are natural resources without 
much added value), the policies used to promote 
them are more an example of state-led than of 
market-led policies. 

ProChile, however, fits better in the category of 
export facilitation than of export promotion, even 
though it is concentrated on behind-the-border 
activities. Specifically, it was founded to help 
Chilean companies to internationalize their activ- 
ities. Later on, the objectives of increasing and 
diversifying nontraditional exports were added. 
Contrary to the belief that institutional reforms 
are no longer needed in Chile, ProChile has 
known five different organization charts in the 
last 5 years. Nevertheless, its activities have con- 
solidated around three main strands: (1) diffusion, 
(2) training, and (3) promotion and consolidation. 
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Among the first, ProChile provides (pros- 
pective) exporters with trade information and 
market surveys. The organization also coaches 
individuals and organizes workshops to explain 
to firms how to export. In the same fashion, it also 
provides them with pre-internationalization mis- 
sions. Finally, the third strand is ProChile’s most 
important one (almost 80% of its budget is dedi- 
cated to these activities, as opposed to 13% and 
7% of the other two). This includes the organiza- 
tion of international fairs abroad and presidential 
tours — the best known are Sabores de Chile 
(Flavors of Chile) and the Chilean Wine Tour. It 
also provides a meeting space with others 
exporters, and it supports communication and 
marketing campaigns (to increase and diversify 
the export mix) of which the strengthening of 
“sectoral brands” (like Chile: Potencia 
Alimentaria, Chile: Food Power) and Chile’s 
country branding (together with the public-private 
partnership called Fundacion Imagen de Chile) 
are the most important ones. Probably the largest 
item of ProChile’s budget goes to competitive 
funds (sectorial brands are funded like this). Pri- 
vate companies can apply to state co-funding of a 
myriad of activities, provided that their objectives 
coincide with ProChile’s. The key to this fund’s 
success is the shared financial burden: in order to 
weed out projects with questionable returns, pri- 
vate actors are supposed to disburse 20% of the 
project’s total budget. Finally, ProChile provides 
exporters with tools and know-how regarding 
customer management (Table 3). 

All these activities — including the contestable 
funds — can be summarized as the provision of 
public goods, specifically aimed at improving the 
quality and quantity of information at the disposal 
of both exporters and foreign consumers (Volpe 


Chile’s Trade Policy Based on Export Promotion, 
Table 3 ProChile’s annual budget 


Year Total budget (current Chilean pesos) 
2011 33,957,207 
2012 32,822,329 
2013 33,941,405 
2014 34,051,409 
2015 34,616,336 


Source: Budget Office (2015) 
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Martincus 2010). These activities do not quite 
challenge the comparative advantage of Chile’s 
economy. They rather help to identify them more 
accurately. 

ProChile’s most recent reforms — under the 
Piñera administration — aimed at forging a closer 
relationship with incipient innovation policies. 
Unfortunately, no precise policy or objective has 
been defined — beyond this mission statement, that 
is — and it’s not clear whether ProChile is now 
expected to embark on coordinating industrial 
policies, for instance. What is clear, however, is 
that ProChile is now active in all three stages of 
export: behind, at and beyond the border. 

In terms of its target “customers,” ProChile is 
increasingly expected to support small and 
medium enterprises (SME), which underlines its 
market-complementing character. Its activities are 
not supposed to alter relative prices, thereby alter- 
ing resource allocation, but rather overcome tra- 
ditional market failures through the provision of 
specific public goods and services. The latter can 
be observed in many instances of ProChile’s 
behavior. 

First, according to ProChile, Chile’s major 
asset — in terms of trade liberalization — is its 
complete and complex (rivaled by no other coun- 
try in the world) network of FTAs. Diversification 
has not happened because Chilean companies 
have barely tapped into the enormous potential 
that they offer. Consequently, it is believed that 
tariff reductions will spawn a change in Chile’s 
production structure. 

Secondly, although ProChile embarks on 
behind- and beyond-the-border activities, they 
are highly standardized with hardly any impact 
assessment. In spite of the importance of the Jap- 
anese and Chinese market for Chile, no special 
services are provided to respond to the peculiari- 
ties and singularities of the Asian consumers and 
businessmen. The objective is to provide them 
with information, not to design strategies that 
could violate the principle of policy neutrality. 
This would explain, too, why the awarded subsi- 
dies from ProChile’s competitive fund are not 
evaluated in terms of impact or coherence with 
other winning projects. It is merely a demand-side 
subsidy, not a reflection of state priorities as in the 
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East Asian case. This lack of strategic vision — for 
whatever reason — is best seen with Chile’s coun- 
try branding campaign. Probably a low-point was 
the slogan — a pun that fell flat — Chile: All Ways 
Surprising (Felzensztein 2008). 


Conclusion 


Trade policy in Latin America has moved toward 
free trade. Although the “left turn” posed a chal- 
lenge to neoliberal economic orthodoxy, the crit- 
ical role that exports play in modern economies 
has remained unquestioned. At the same time, 
trade policy moved from at-the-border activities 
to include also behind- and beyond-the-border 
activities, without affecting the centrality of tariff 
changes (FTAs are still the preferred policy instru- 
ment). Hence, Latin American trade policies — in 
spite of searching a more diversified export mix, 
with higher added value — still hinge on the idea 
that export growth implies to a large extent long- 
run economic growth. The potential that more 
active trade policies offer — defined here as export 
promotion — have been nevertheless largely 
ignored, as the case study of Chile suggests. Pro- 
Chile, in spite of all its notable successes, views its 
role more as a facilitator that contributes to 
improving the information at the disposal of con- 
sumers and traders, than as a guide that articulates 
a trade strategy to challenge coherently the 
economy’s comparative advantages. 
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Synonyms 


Policy advice; Recommendations 


Definition 


Trade policy is a set of rules and regulations 
intended to change trade between countries. 

Development policy refers to activities that 
aim to reduce poverty and inequality and to pro- 
mote economic growth and sustainable 
development. 

Foreign policy is a policy pursued by a state in 
view of promoting national objectives. 


Introduction 


China’s increasingly visible presence in the Carib- 
bean will have a significant impact on governance 
in the region. First, Caribbean states will need to 
provide appropriate public policy responses to the 
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serious challenges represented by Chinese indus- 
trial competition and huge bilateral trade deficit. 
This might involve major efforts from national 
public administrations. Second, an important 
political factor is also at work that relates to the 
China-Taiwan competition for diplomatic recog- 
nition. This influences the development policies 
of Caribbean states that benefit from development 
aid provided by the two countries. Third, China is 
sometimes perceived — and welcomed — as 
balancing the US influence in the Caribbean. 
However, the prospect of increased Chinese- 
American rivalry will affect the economic and 
geopolitical situation of the region. It might com- 
pel Caribbean states to adapt their policies to a less 
stable, possibly bipolar regional environment. 


China’s Relations with the Caribbean 


Chinese migrants first arrived in the Caribbean 
more than two centuries ago. However, except for 
Cuba, it was only in 1972 — after the People’s 
Republic of China was admitted into the United 
Nations — that Caribbean states began to establish 
diplomatic relations with the communist govern- 
ment in Beijing. Initially, exchanges were very 
limited, but a fundamental change became visible 
after 2003. During the following decade, Chinese 
exports to the region increased almost ten times, 
reaching $4.21 billion in 2013 (Campbell 2014). 
These exports are mainly finished manufactured 
products that have substituted more expensive 
goods from traditional trading partners, especially 
the United States. For their part, China’s top ten 
imports from CARICOM are represented by raw 
materials. Different from the case of Latin Amer- 
ica, there are no significant Caribbean agricultural 
exports to China (Montoute 2013: 117; Bernal 
2015: 1409). The comparison with the neighboring 
region is useful in that it exposes a potentially 
serious consequence of China’s economic pres- 
ence. Indeed, while Latin American exporters of 
raw materials and agricultural products have 
greatly benefited from their access to the huge 
Chinese market, the massive growth of Latin 
American imports from China has had a deeply 
disruptive effect on local economies. Because 
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Chinese laborers are satisfied with wages four 
times smaller than Latin American ones and accept 
worse working conditions, China has become a 
major threat to Latin American fashion products, 
low technology goods, and engineering and elec- 
tronics products. Chinese textiles and footwear, for 
example, are three or four times cheaper than Latin 
American ones. Consequently, labor-intensive 
manufactured goods from Latin America were 
largely removed from a number of export markets 
while facing harsh competition domestically. This 
is a large-scale phenomenon that undermines the 
progress made by Latin America toward industri- 
alization as it increases the dependency on raw 
materials exports and might even lead to the return 
to plantation economics (Paladini 2011: 83—84). 
Until now, the Caribbean did not experience a 
similar phenomenon mainly because of its limited 
production of labor-intensive manufactured goods. 
Yet, China does pose a threat to Caribbean 
manufacturing in fields that include textile, apparel, 
processed food, furniture, paper, and plastic prod- 
ucts. Even the production of Trinidad Carnival 
costumes might be outsourced to China. Therefore, 
there is a serious risk that Chinese competition 
brings much of the industrialization efforts in the 
Caribbean to an end. Another critical issue is that of 
the bilateral trade deficit. The increase of Caribbean 
exports to China has been very modest. Moreover, 
between 2006 and 2009 their value decreased. This 
resulted in an annual trade deficit of more than $4 
billion that is unsustainable in the long term 
(Bernal 2015: 1416; Montoute 2013: 121). In 
order to address this issue, policy recommenda- 
tions are frequently formulated that include an 
increase in raw materials and agricultural exports 
to China, the development of Chinese tourism in 
the region, increased Chinese direct foreign invest- 
ment, and turning the Caribbean into an entry point 
for Chinese products to the US, Canada, and the 
European Union (Montoute 2013: 113; Bernal 
2014). However, in order to turn these recommen- 
dations into reality, major public policy programs 
and actions are required that for the time being do 
not seem to represent priorities for most Caribbean 
governments. 

In comparative terms, it is interesting to note 
that at present Caribbean imports from the USA 
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and the EU are not decreasing. Rather, the dynam- 
ics of imports from China is part of an increase in 
overall imports (Montoute 2013: 119). The USA 
remains the most important trading partner of the 
Caribbean while China is not among the region’s 
top three trading partners (Bernal 2015: 1419, 
1431). At least in part, this is due to the fact that 
Caribbean trade is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance for Beijing. The latter’s interest in the region 
has mainly political reasons. One of them is the 
willingness to assert its great power status through 
global economic and political presence. Yet, by 
far the most important Chinese goal in the Carib- 
bean is related to the constant effort to deprive the 
rival Republic of China — 1.e., Taiwan — of inter- 
national recognition and ensuing legitimacy. Out 
of the 22 states that recognize Taiwan, five are 
located in the Caribbean (Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, St Kitts and Nevis, St Lucia, and St Vincent 
and the Grenadines) and six (including Belize) in 
neighboring Central America. In fact, this is the 
only region in the world with more Taiwanese 
than Chinese embassies (Haro Navejas 2013: 
148). This has turned the Caribbean into the 
arena of a confrontation that mainly takes the 
form of “checkbook diplomacy.” Economic 
incentives are used by Beijing and Taipei in 
order to secure diplomatic recognition. Under- 
standably, both countries maintain secrecy with 
respect to the amounts involved. Yet, it is esti- 
mated that the diplomatic competition 1s served by 
the bulk of their respective overseas aid, which 
before the 2008 “diplomatic truce” (see below) 
amounted to $1.5—2 billion annually in the case 
of China and to $4—500 million in that of Taiwan. 
This makes them significant donors for particular 
Caribbean countries (Atkinson 2010: 411). For 
their part, opportunistic governments in the region 
exploit the situation by shifting allegiance in 
exchange for increased financial support. Terms 
such as “swing states” or “flip-flop allegiance” 
were coined to describe the sudden foreign policy 
change of Belize, Dominica, Grenada, Nicaragua, 
and (twice) St Lucia (Paladini 2011: 73). For 
example, in 2004 the Commonwealth of Domi- 
nica asked Taipei for a $58 million aid. When the 
Taiwanese responded negatively, it recognized 
Beijing, as the Chinese had promised $100 
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million over 6 years with $11 million to be dis- 
bursed immediately (Li 2005: 88). St Lucia rec- 
ognized Taipei in 1984 but switched to Beijing in 
1997. Chinese aid included $15 million for a 
cricket stadium and $10 million for a mental hos- 
pital. However, in 2007 St Lucia switched back to 
Taipei, which promised to develop the agriculture 
and livestock sector, to boost tourism and to 
create information technology learning centres 
(Hu 2015: 18). Obviously, this competition is 
expensive for both China and Taiwan and in 
2008 they took advantage of the election of a 
Beiing-friendly Taiwanese President, Ma Ying- 
jeou, in order to declare a “diplomatic truce” 
based on the preservation of the diplomatic status 
quo. Yet, the election in 2016 of a new Taiwanese 
President, Tsai Ing-wen, less favorable to China 
led to the renewal of “checkbook diplomacy.” 
China’s widely noted 2008 Policy Paper on 
Latin America and the Caribbean elegantly trans- 
lated this cynical financial-diplomatic game into 
the promotion of a “win-win strategy” (The State 
Council 2008). Its instruments include, at a 
regional level, the China-Caribbean Economic 
and Trade Cooperation Forum and the China- 
Caribbean Joint Business Council as well as 
China’s membership in the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank and the Inter-American Development 
Bank (Bernal 2015: 1412, Haro Navejas 2013: 
147, Montoute 2013: 112). Bilaterally, there 
have been high-level visits and political and dip- 
lomatic linkages at central and local government, 
parliament, and political parties level. Despite 
these contacts, Chinese foreign direct investment 
in the Caribbean remains very modest at $31 
million in 2012, i.e., 0.05% of China’s global 
foreign investment. The tax heavens of British 
Virgin Islands and Cayman Islands represent an 
important exception as they received no less than 
$62.1 billion in 2012 alone. This money, however, 
was reinvested in China (Campbell 2014: 4—5). 
Still, there has been a substantial increase in Chi- 
nese development assistance to countries that rec- 
ognize the People’s Republic of China (Bernal 
2015: 1431). While similar assistance from tradi- 
tional partners such as the US, Canada, the UK, 
and the European Union (EU) tends to decline, 
development finance has been abundantly 
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provided by Beijing. Reliable statistics are not 
available, but the assistance normally takes the 
form of market-rate loans for large infrastructure 
projects from two Chinese state-owned banks, 
China Export-import Bank and China Develop- 
ment Bank (Campbell 2014). On the negative 
side, China insists on using Chinese firms and 
workers on such construction projects, which has 
created significant frustration in the Caribbean as 
locals felt they were deprived of employment. 
Lack of technology transfer also has been criti- 
cized (Montoute 2013: 122). 

Despite such criticism, Caribbean states that 
recognize the People’s Republic of China appre- 
ciate the contribution of its assistance to the 
improvement of their social-economic situation. 
The lack of any conditionality — other than sever- 
ing relations with Taiwan and accepting Chinese 
firms and workers — is also hailed, even if this 
involves a certain degree of ambiguity when US- 
or EU-promoted democracy, human rights, and 
good governance are taken into consideration. 
For their part, Caribbean states that prefer to rec- 
ognize Taiwan maintain normal trade relations 
with China. Moreover, they are fully aware of 
the fact that Taiwanese generosity would instantly 
vanish if Beijing suddenly lost interest in the 
region and/or put an end to “checkbook diplo- 
macy.” Indirectly, they also depend on China’s 
regional involvement. 

To summarize, the development policies of 
Caribbean states have adapted to and are signifi- 
cantly enhanced by the valuable assistance received 
from the two Asian countries. However, at one 
point Tarwan’s 23 million citizens might become 
unable to compete with China’s 1.3 billion and 
decide to improve the bilateral relationship. If and 
when that happens, the “checkbook diplomacy” 
will obviously disappear and this will severely dam- 
age development policies in the Caribbean. 

Outside the Beijing-Taipei rivalry, the Chinese 
economic and diplomatic presence in the Carib- 
bean is expected to lead to renewed US, EU, and 
post-Brexit UK interest in the region, hopefully 
bringing an increase in their development assis- 
tance. At a more general level, the perception 
exists of China as a voice for the Global South. 
Its long term goals of bringing about a multipolar 
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world and of transforming the global economic 
order are favorably perceived in the Caribbean as 
a way to diminish US political and economic 
dominance of the region (Montoute 2013: 
112, 122-123). Yet, it should be noted that the 
Caribbean initial opening to China in the early 
1970s only took place after the normalisation of 
Sino-American relations (Hu 2015: 22). Ever 
since, China’s approach in the region has been 
“clearly low-key, careful not to provoke any hos- 
tile US reaction.” It also has greatly benefitted 
from Washington’s disengagement from Latin 
America and the Caribbean after 9/11 (Paladini 
2011: 78, 80). Overall, Beiing’s progressive 
involvement in the Caribbean can be described 
as an American-friendly exercise in soft power. In 
recent years, however, China’s assertiveness under 
President Xi Jinping suggests a move toward chal- 
lenging more overtly the US. President Trump’s 
policies also might amplify mutual mistrust. If this 
trend continues, it will lead to increased Chinese- 
American antagonism that most likely will result in 
a potentially destabilizing struggle for influence in 
the Caribbean. Consequences are difficult to fore- 
cast, but it is clear that a Cold War-type interna- 
tional and regional environment will have a deep 
and long-lasting impact on the public policies and 
on the general political and economic situation of 
all Caribbean states. 


Conclusion 


After more than a decade of “soft” expansion, 
China is bringing to the Caribbean generous 
development aid, manufactured goods that have 
replaced more expensive American ones, and a 
Global South-centered emancipatory view of 
international politics. At the same time, there 1s 
an unsustainable bilateral trade deficit and a seri- 
ous threat against Caribbean labor-intensive 
manufacturing industries. In order to prevent 
major negative consequences in the medium 
term, Caribbean states need to design and imple- 
ment effective public policy responses in the 
fields of trade, investment, industry, agriculture, 
and tourism. In the long term, however, it is the 
course of the China-US relationship that will most 
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likely determine the dynamics of the Chinese 
involvement in the Caribbean and its public policy 
effects. 
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Introduction 


The history of Christian higher education is, in 
many ways, the history of the university itself. 
Formal advanced study grew out of the need to 
have well-educated ministers who could advance 
the work of the Church. In Europe, clerics, monks, 
and priests who enrolled in the very first seminar- 
ies were primarily focused on studying theology 
and the Bible, but the curriculum was later 
expanded to include the classical liberal arts, 
including the trivium (grammar, logic, and rhe- 
toric) and the quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music). In medieval Europe, 
ecclesiastical and government authorities were 
intermingled, resulting in widespread government 
financial support for both the Church and its sem- 
inary institutions. 


Main Text: Christian Higher Education 
in America 


In the American colonies, Harvard College was 
founded in 1636, just six years after Puritan 
settlers founded the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
The purpose of the college was to educate a 
new generation of ministerial leaders to guide 
the church in the New World. Modeled after 
Emmanuel College at Cambridge University, 
the curriculum blended religion and theology 
with the classical liberal arts (Danforth Commis- 
sion on Church Colleges and Universities 1966). 
In the years leading up to the American Revolu- 
tion, other denominations established their own 
institutions of higher learning: Anglican leaders 
founded the College of William and Mary, Con- 
gregationalists founded Columbia College, and 
Presbyterian ministers established Princeton 
College (formerly the College of New Jersey). 
Instruction was offered from a non- 
denominational Protestant perspective, but com- 
pulsory chapel services reflected the institution’s 
denominational heritage. Of the nine colleges 
established during the colonial period, only the 
University of Pennsylvania was founded without 
direct ties to the Christian church (Danforth 
Commission 1966). 
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The influence of the European Enlightenment 
that sowed the seeds of independence also 
impacted the character and curricula of young 
American universities. Christian philosophy and 
practice still governed the institutions, but the 
addition of formal seminaries in the early 1800s 
separated students who wished to become minis- 
ters from those who did not. Furthermore, the core 
curricula still focused on the classical liberal arts, 
but economic and cultural changes that occurred 
in the years following the War of Independence 
led to expanded coursework in the fields of busi- 
ness and law. Instruction was accomplished not 
through lecture courses, but through individual 
tutorials with one or two professors that culmi- 
nated in a year-long course on moral philosophy 
(Noll 1987). 

In the decades following the Civil War, 
American higher education changed dramati- 
cally. The rapid Industrialization of the Ameri- 
can economy, combined with the influence of the 
German model of learning, which was grounded 
in scientific positivism, radically impacted the 
curricula. American universities began to adopt 
graduate study programs that allowed for 
in-depth study of the sciences and the profes- 
sions, and baccalaureate students were freed 
from the rigidity of the classics — curricula 
designed to produce virtuous citizens — so that 
they could freely pursue course “electives” that 
would prepare them for specific professions or 
advanced study (Calvin College Curriculum 
Committee 1970). 

The role of the faculty member during this 
period of transition changed as well. Previously, 
faculty viewed their job as teaching students about 
the good, the true, and the beautiful; therefore, 
their ability to tutor students in theology, religion, 
and the classics rested more on their own moral 
excellence than on their academic credentials 
(Ramm 1963). However, as the curricula changed, 
faculty selection decisions were based less on 
moral character, and more on academic expertise. 
In exchange for their scholarly abilities, faculty 
were given the necessary tools — namely, labora- 
tories, libraries, and graduate student labor — that 
would further advance their research agenda 
(Ringenberg 2006). 
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The religious nature of universities also began 
to change. Scientific positivism, which required 
that faculty seek truth through the application of 
the scientific method, posed challenges for faculty 
in departments of religion and Biblical studies. It 
also made it difficult for theologians to dispute 
other secular theories, such as Darwin’s theory of 
macroevolution and Freud’s theories on human 
psychological development. Even faculty at 
schools with clear ties to church denominations 
found it difficult to reject these new theories out- 
right. Changes in leadership at the nation’s lead- 
ing universities also resulted in universities 
abandoning long-held Christian practices, such 
as mandatory attendance at worship services 
(Ringenberg 2006). Although the change was 
gradual, the landscape among the nation’s first 
and finest universities had so sufficiently changed 
that they remained, at best, historically Christian. 


Birth of the Evangelical College 


At the turn of the nineteenth century, Protestant- 
ism experienced a revival known as the Second 
Great Awakening. A century later, the idea of a 
Christian college received one of its own. The 
Danforth Commission (1966) estimates that 
between 1870 and 1910, more than eight hundred 
colleges and universities were founded, with the 
vast majority of these claiming some connection 
to a church or Christian denomination. They 
eschewed the empiricism that had transformed 
mainstream universities and sought to refocus 
instruction around religion, theology, and prepa- 
ration for Christian ministry. Bible schools, which 
offered limited curricula, gave missionaries and 
other Christian lay workers an opportunity to 
receive some post-secondary training in subjects 
useful for their work (Ringenberg 2006). Two of 
the more well-known examples, Moody Bible 
Institute, near Boston, and the Bible Institute of 
Los Angeles (BIOLA), were intentionally 
founded in urban settings so that students could 
immediately put their new learning into practice. 
Moreover, such schools were particularly helpful 
to further the education of women. Some women 
lacked the educational preparation to succeed in a 
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traditional college; others were denied admission 
because of their gender (Brereton 1987). 

Other colleges sought to resurrect the classical 
liberal arts model of instruction that had first 
served the nation. Students were taught theology 
and philosophy, along with the other subjects in 
the classical canon, while at the same living in 
community around the central tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith (Ramm 1963). In addition, these col- 
leges stressed the need for Christian commitment 
to be evident throughout the institution. Adminis- 
tration, faculty, staff, and students could be drawn 
from a variety of Protestant denominations, but 
they must be united in their evangelical commit- 
ment to the Christian faith. 


Scrutiny of Evangelical Colleges 


In the post-World War II era, enrollments in Chris- 
tian higher education institutions began to 
increase. College was encouraged for both men 
and women nationwide, but parents were often 
reticent to send their students to growing state- 
sponsored universities because they were per- 
ceived as being too large and too secular. Evan- 
gelical colleges, in contrast, offered parents a 
“safe” alternative. The institutions espoused 
familiar, Protestant values; students were strictly 
supervised in campus housing arrangements; 
and Bible courses were embedded into four-year 
baccalaureate degrees that were increasingly 
accredited and thus respectable (Brereton 1987). 
This renewed public interest in religiously 
affiliated schools and colleges prompted the 
Danforth Commission on Church Colleges and 
Universities to undertake a study in the early 
1960s to assess their characteristics, including 
their religious associations and stated purposes; 
their staffing and financial stability; the quality of 
their curricula; and their composition of their stu- 
dent bodies. More than a thousand institutions 
were initially contacted, and 817 were identified 
as having sufficient connection with a sponsoring 
church or religious body to participate in the 
study. Combined, they represented more than a 
third of all colleges and universities in the nation 
and enrolled between 15% and 20% of all college 
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students. Protestant institutions represented more 
than half of all faith-based institutions; Catholic 
institutions, 42%; and Jewish institutions, only 
one percent (Danforth Commission 1966). 

The findings of the Commission were mixed. 
Some institutions, in their estimation, were very 
good. They had a clearly defined mission and 
purpose, well-educated faculty, suitable adminis- 
trative leadership, stable finances, adequate labo- 
ratories and library resources, academic freedom 
for both faculty and students, and curricula that 
prepared students for the workforce and/or 
advanced study. These institutions were also 
responsible for producing a large number of grad- 
uates who later went on to receive Ph.D. and M.- 
D. degrees. Other institutions were not as good. 
Some institutions were led by presidents who 
lacked advanced degrees or had no prior experi- 
ence in academia. Others were staffed by a small 
number of faculty who lacked terminal degrees. 
Institutions competed for the best students with 
low-cost public colleges and universities, so stu- 
dents were often less prepared than their public 
counterparts. In many cases, finances were unsta- 
ble because institutions opened up without con- 
sidering the market demand for private education 
in that area. Despite these negatives, however, the 
Commission concluded that church-sponsored 
institutions that promoted a clear mission and 
purpose occupied a valuable part in the higher 
education industry (Danforth Commission 1966). 


Taxpayer Support 


Many small, evangelical colleges were able to 
remedy some of the deficiencies noted by the 
Danforth Commission by taking advantage of 
government and foundation grants to improve 
their campus infrastructure, improve faculty qual- 
ifications and training, and attract students who 
were able to afford private faith-based institutions 
through the help of Pell Grants, work study pro- 
grams, and federally subsidized loans. These 
additional tuition funds paid for improvements 
in infrastructure and student support services that 
were necessary in order to receive regional and 
professional accreditations — a standard of quality 
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and reputation that many thought might be out of 
reach. At the same time, small, independent col- 
leges joined forces to form a lobbying organiza- 
tion that interceded with state and federal 
lawmakers for additional funding assistance: the 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 
which later became the still-operational Council 
of Independent Colleges (CIC), represented all 
private institutions, and the Christian College 
Coalition, now the Coalition of Christian Colleges 
and Universities (CCCU), formed a network of 
Protestant institutions that featured an active com- 
mitment to the Christian faith (Askew 1987). Not 
surprisingly, both associations are headquartered 
in Washington, D.C., where they have close prox- 
imity to congressional lawmakers and Department 
of Education officials. 

A few institutions, such as Wheaton and Grove 
City College, expressed concern that accepting 
federal funds would mean yielding control to gov- 
ernment authorities, but most believed that 
because Christian parents and students paid into 
the tax system, they, too, should receive some of 
the benefits. Additionally, evangelical institutions 
had reframed their mission in light of the public 
good, so asking taxpayers to support their educa- 
tional mission, just as they did for other private 
institutions, seemed equitable and fair. This reso- 
nated with lawmakers, too. Congress exempted 
faith-based institutions from having to comply 
with certain federal laws that would preclude 
institutions from discriminating on the basis of 
religion, and they allowed religious institutions 
to request exemptions from other legal require- 
ments would unduly interfere with their religious 
mission (Winter 1987). 

Although the relationship between policy- 
makers and faith-based colleges and universities 
has been generally cooperative and mutually 
supportive, two US Supreme Court cases suggest 
that it may not always be so. In Bob Jones Uni- 
versity v. Unite States (1983), the Court was asked 
to review a decision by the Internal Revenue 
Service to revoke the university’s tax-exempt sta- 
tus because it engaged in racially discriminating 
behavior and, therefore, no longer fit the criteria 
for institutions eligible to receive tax-exempt 
status. At the time, Bob Jones University, a 
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fundamentalist institution, prohibited interracial 
dating and miscegenation, but argued that these 
policies were grounded in their religious teach- 
ings and practices. Additionally, Bob Jones Uni- 
versity argued that the government’s actions 
violated their right to free exercise of religion. 
However, the Court disagreed, arguing that it 
had an “overriding governmental interest” in end- 
ing racial discrimination and that religious liberty 
could not be used as an excuse to infringe on the 
fundamental rights of another. The following year, 
in Grove City College v. Bell (1984), the US 
Supreme Court ruled against the institution stating 
that Grove City had to comply with federal gender 
equity requirements found in Title IX of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972 if it allowed students 
with federal grant funding to enroll. 

Because these two cases did not touch on 
issues central to the missions of mainstream evan- 
gelical institutions, their impact on Christian 
higher education was negligible. Recently, how- 
ever, evangelical institutions have felt concern 
that the regulatory environment for all of higher 
education has started to become burdensome. For 
example, navigating the intricacies of federal 
financial aid forms has become easier for students, 
but more onerous for institutions. In addition, 
renewed attention regarding the problem of 
campus-related sexual assaults has led to 
increased measures by campus officials to ensure 
Title IX and Clery Act (1990) compliance. 
Finally, in May 2016, the federal government 
interpreted some provisions of Title IX as requir- 
ing all schools and colleges to accommodate 
transgender students with regard to bathrooms, 
locker rooms, housing, and other gender-specific 
facilities. This raised concern among many faith- 
based institutions that the federal government was 
beginning to encroach on areas that overlapped 
with their religious beliefs. 

At this writing, faith-based institutions in Cal- 
ifornia are facing some similar challenges on the 
legislative front. If bills pending before the legis- 
lature are passed, it would likely impede the abil- 
ity of institutions to accept state-funded grants or 
to enroll students who pay a portion of their 
tuition with state-sponsored grants. Assembly 
Bill 1888, introduced during the 2015-16 
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legislative cycle, would preclude students with 
state tuition grants (also known as “Cal Grants’’) 
from using them at any private institution — 
secular or sacred. If the bill were to be adopted, 
students would be able to apply their grants 
toward costs only at community colleges, at insti- 
tutions in the California State University system, 
and at the University of California campuses 
(California Legislative Information 2016). Propo- 
nents argue that, on principle, taxpayer funds 
should be only used to support attendance at 
state-sponsored institutions; however, others 
argue that students receiving Cal Grant funding 
are already under-resourced and that restricting 
their ability to use tuition grants unfairly limits 
their ability to choose where to attend college. 
Practically, the state-sponsored institutions 
would have a difficult time absorbing tens of 
thousands of students who would no longer be 
able to enroll at private institutions. The institu- 
tions are overcrowded, and they already turn away 
thousands of qualified applicants each year. On 
those grounds, the bill was stalled for the remain- 
der of the 2015—16 legislative cycle. 

However, Senate Bill 1146, introduced in Feb- 
ruary 2016 by State Senator Ricardo Lara (p-Bell 
Gardens), poses additional hardships for faith- 
based institutions. The purpose of the bill is to 
ensure that lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgender 
(LGBT) students are afforded equal rights and 
treatment at all colleges and universities that 
accept state grants and contracts or that enroll 
Cal Grant students. The bill would not eliminate 
Cal Grant funding eligibility for faith-based insti- 
tutions, but, rather, would create a private right of 
action under law. Students who believe that they 
have been discriminated against will have the 
ability to sue for injunctive relief, and possible 
punitive damages, in court. In later amendments 
to the bill, the religious exemption for hiring and 
other personnel decisions was removed. That 
would mean that faith-based institutions would 
no longer be able to limit employment to coreli- 
gionists (California Legislative Information 
2016). 

Most California Christian colleges and univer- 
sities have indicated that these conditions would 
be unacceptable. Deviating from an historic 
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position on marriage and human sexuality would 
represent a contradiction with orthodox theology 
that would compromise their core beliefs. Addi- 
tionally, being forced to hire non-Christians 
would weaken the institution’s ability to function 
as a cohesive whole, dedicated to a common 
purpose and mission. If those changes were to 
go through, faith-based institutions argue that 
they would have to turn away hundreds, if not 
thousands, of Cal Grant students each year or 
enroll them by replacing those funds with schol- 
arships of their own. The price for doing so, 
however, is currently out of reach for most 
faith-based institutions. Each student receives a 
maximum award ofa little more than $9,000, and 
faith-based institutions who choose to fund that 
on their own could be potentially spending mil- 
lions of dollars each year to maintain their cur- 
rent enrollment. 

While the outcome is still unknown, many 
outside observers are predicting that such 
changes, especially with regard to LGBT- 
related policies, are inevitable. The US 
Supreme Courts ruling in  Obergefell 
v. Hodges (2015), declaring that same-sex cou- 
ples had a fundamental right to marry, put 
faith-based institutions in an untenable position 
of operating with policies that are perceived to 
be as discriminatory. Lawmakers, too, find 
themselves in a difficult situation. While they 
may recognize the many benefits that faith- 
based colleges and universities offer to stu- 
dents and to their communities, they also rec- 
ognize that, at least on this issue, it is difficult 
to justify taxpayer support for institutions with 
policies that conflict with this fundamental 
right. 

Religious college leaders are hopeful that argu- 
ments made in favor of institutional diversity, 
pluralism, and tolerance for all may be effective 
in securing a compromise. In California, Christian 
colleges and universities attract a significant num- 
ber of racial and ethnic minority and first- 
generation students each year. This is partly 
because students are attracted to the institutions’ 
missions and partly due to the fact that faith-based 
institutions are more affordable than other private 
institution options. Because of their size, 
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flexibility, and active faculty engagement, stu- 
dents at Christian colleges and universities also 
have higher retention and graduate rates than 
comparable public institutions. 

Interestingly, the threat of mission-ended pol- 
icy changes has galvanized faith institutions to 
work together for the first time. Many of the 
evangelical colleges and universities view each 
other as potential competitors and have not, until 
now, organized themselves collectively for the 
purpose of political advocacy. However, when 
the threat of legislation first surfaced in Spring 
2016, Azusa Pacific University, the largest evan- 
gelical Christian university in California, along 
with BIOLA, California Baptist University, 
Point Loma Nazarene University, Westmont Col- 
lege, and William Jessup University, began a 
series of weekly conference calls to strategize 
how to best communicate their identities, values, 
and contributions to legislative leaders. That 
expanded to include a dialogue with more than 
two-dozen institutions that included non-CCCU 
members and Catholics. At the same time, the 
CCCU has been facilitating conversations with 
university leaders outside of California so that 
they, too, are ready if similar legislation is intro- 
duced in their states. While it remains to be seen 
whether faith-based institutions are able to prevail 
in the current legislative battle, a continued part- 
nership that extends beyond the Protestant evan- 
gelical community may lead to a more favorable 
political climate for faith-based institutions in the 
future. 


Global Developments 


Although Christian higher education in the United 
States is facing some emerging policy threats, it is 
currently experiencing nascent growth across the 
globe despite an unfavorable political climate. 
Since 1990, nearly 150 Christian universities 
have been founded around the world, with most 
occurring in non-Western countries. There are 
forty-six new institutions in Africa, twenty-five 
in Asia and Australia, and fifteen new Protestant 
institutions in Latin America, and enrollments at 
these institutions are steadily growing. In South 
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Korea, where thirty percent of the population 
identifies as Christian, enrollments are now sev- 
eral thousand strong (Carpenter 2014). 

But, just as in the United States, Christian 
colleges and universities abroad sometimes 
encounter challenges in their relationships with 
government officials. In China, for example, the 
Communist owns and operates all educational 
institutions and explicitly forbids institutions to 
have a Christian name or maintain even informal 
ties with a church. Yet, Chung Chi College of the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong is permitted to 
operate its Christian-oriented mission as long as 
it remains under the auspices of the Communist- 
run university (Ng 2014). Other institutions, 
such as those in Eastern Europe, are heavily 
regulated by the government, which has enacted 
policies that impacts faith-based hiring, admis- 
sion requirements, and curricula (Glanzer 2014). 
In Brazil, Christian universities encounter a 
more favorable regulatory environment, but 
struggle to operate in a system that is wrought 
with severe economic inequalities (Fonseca and 
Santos 2014). 


Conclusion 


The policy environment is not as hostile in the 
United States as it is in Communist countries or 
areas under former Communist control, but it still 
presents challenges for faith-based institutions 
that have traditionally enjoyed some measure of 
government aid and support for its mission and 
operations. Challenges that stem from Christian 
teachings on human sexuality and gender identity 
could result in a withdrawal of this support; yet, the 
effort of faith-based institutions to educate, mentor, 
and nurture underrepresented first-generation stu- 
dents could preserve political good will. Ulti- 
mately, it will likely depend on how successful 
faith-based institutions are in making their case 
directly to the American public. Lawmakers, like 
all elected officials, respond to constituent pressure 
ensuring that if public demand for institutional 
choice is strong, Christian and evangelical institu- 
tions of higher education should be in operation for 
years to come. 
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Christianity and Meeting 
the Needs of the Poor, 
the Homeless, 

and the Imprisoned 


Tom Duley 
Missions and Pastoral Care, Bluff Park United 
Methodist Church, Hoover, AL, USA 


Synonyms 


Christ; God; He; Jesus 


Definition 


Dehumanization: is living a life that is less than 
what God desires for human beings. 
Rehumanization: is the process through which 
human beings move back toward living the life 
that God desires us to live. 

A Christian is a person who has decided to follow 
Jesus Christ. 

Community: used generally refers to large groups of 
people. Used specifically, as in Christian community, 
it refers to a community which is drawn together by 
its common desire to follow Jesus Christ. 


Introduction 


Should Christians care about the needs of the 
poor, the homeless, and the imprisoned? The 
emphatic answer in this article is yes! Without 
question concern for the poor, the homeless, and 
the imprisoned is an integral part of what it means 
to follow Jesus. The following paragraphs will 
discuss some of the problems Christians face in 
living out that concern as well as some of the 
opportunities we have to do so. 


Sin Dehumanizes 


Much to our dismay it turns out that human 
relationships have been co-opted by the forces 
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of dehumanization. Dehumanization is the out- 
come of the cumulative effect of sin in human 
life. It happens when human beings settle for 
living in relationships with one another in a 
way that is different from what God desires. 
Evidence of this is all around us. Every time we 
resort to violence rather than love, we are settling 
for less than what God wants. Every time we 
give into fear rather than moving forward in 
faith, we are settling for less than God’s best for 
us. Every time immense wealth is gathered 
into the hands of the few rather than shared 
among the many, we are settling for less than 
God’s best for us. Unfortunately, much in our 
human relationships has been severely degraded 
to the point of dehumanization. 

Of course, Jesus was well aware of this. One 
scene (of many) which illustrates this awareness 1s 
found in Mark 10:35—45 (with a companion text 
in Matthew 20:20-28). It is the account of James 
and John asking for what they presumed to be 
their rightful places in the Kingdom (Reign) of 
God which they further assumed Jesus was going 
to establish immediately. It was a power play 
through which they hoped to get the jump on the 
other disciples. It was an attempt to garner power 
and prestige through which they could lord it over 
others by acting tyrannically. It was a move right 
out of the human playbook of domination and 
dehumanization. 

Jesus’ initial response to their request points 
out the degraded and dehumanized nature of 
what they were asking. Jesus described the 
dehumanized nature of human relationships 
among those who conduct business as usual by 
saying “their ruler’s lord it over them, and their 
great ones are tyrants over them.” He then turned 
to his disciples and said, “it is not so among you; 
but whoever wishes to become great among you 
must be your servant, whoever wishes to be first 
among you must be slave of all.” In other words 
domination, power, and tyranny miss the mark of 
how God wants human relationships to be 
conducted. Instead, Jesus holds up service to one 
another as the true mark of how God wants human 
relationships to be conducted. Following Jesus 
means accepting and living in this alternative eth- 
ical system based in the divine. 
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Jesus’ Alternative 


James and John make a request that is firmly 
based in the dehumanizing system of domination 
and tyranny. They want to be in positions of 
domination and power over others. Jesus rebukes 
them in stern and unequivocal language that is 
designed to remind them of the rehumanized 
humanity that he envisions. Jesus concludes by 
stating that he is the model for this rehumanized 
humanity because he has come to serve by giving 
his life as a ransom for many in the hopes that by 
doing so the many would experience the 
rehumanized life of God’s reign. Jesus turns the 
disciple’s attention to his actions at this point to 
emphasize that his actions are based in a divinely 
inspired ethic of service, love, nonviolence, and 
self-sacrifice rather than domination, power, and 
tyranny. 

Jesus clearly recognized that human relation- 
ships have been co-opted by the forces of dehu- 
manization. It isn’t surprising then that Jesus spent 
his time on earth teaching about an alternative 
way of life based in a divinely inspired ethic that 
leads to a radically different understanding of 
human relationships. When entered into this alter- 
native way of life taught by Jesus, it leads to 
rehumanization. Jesus called this alternative way 
of life the Reign of Heaven (God). He took the 
task of rehumanization upon himself when he 
began his public ministry by proclaiming the 
Reign of Heaven (also Reign of God) (Matthew 
4:17, Mark 1:15, Luke 4:14-30 and 42-44, and 
John 3:1—3). Jesus’ proclamation of the Reign of 
God is the proclamation of God’s desire to see 
human relationships rehumanized rather than 
dehumanized. 


The Christian Task 


The Christian task then is to cooperate with Jesus 
in the work of rehumanization. This is the goal 
toward which all efforts at meeting the needs of 
the poor, the homeless, and imprisoned must be 
directed. The overarching purpose that those who 
work in this arena are trying to achieve is that of a 
rehumanized humanity. This forms the spiritual 
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underpinning for the work of meeting the needs of 
the poor, the homeless, and the imprisoned. 

This is worked out in any number of ways, but 
the goal of the work is always the same, to 
rehumanize that which has been dehumanized. It 
must be said that this work does not just involve 
the poor, the homeless, and the imprisoned. It 
involves all of us. No one is exempt from the 
need to experience rehumanization. It is not 
about the segment of society which has resources 
doing something for another segment of society 
which doesn’t have as many resources. This 
approach simply reinstitutes the hierarchical 
structures that got us here in the first place. 

“Meeting needs” means meeting the needs of 
everyone concerned, and even though we like to 
tell ourselves that we are separate from one 
another, we aren’t. There is no us and them. It is 
simply and always us. In the truest sense of the 
phrase, we are all in this together. We will only 
make progress when our efforts are cooperative 
efforts that affect change that rehumanizes every- 
one involved. The rehumanization project of the 
rich, the housed, and the free will likely not be the 
same as the rehumanization project of the poor, 
the homeless, and the imprisoned. However, the 
two projects are deeply intertwined. If we are to 
make any progress toward eliminating poverty, 
eradicating homelessness, and freeing those in 
prison, we must realize that we are all complicit 
in the current situation and that all of us together 
have created the situation we now face and it is 
incumbent on all of us to take the necessary steps 
to rectify the situation. 


Jesus’ Alternative 


Again, Jesus recognized this very clearly. He 
could easily have approached his work as an indi- 
vidual making his way around Palestine on his 
own like some modern-day inspirational speaker. 
But that is not what he did. From the very begin- 
ning, Jesus gathered a community of people 
around him (Mark 1:16, Matthew 4:18, John 
1:43). Of course, this insured that the work of 
Jesus would be considerably more complicated 
given the fact that those he called were themselves 
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in the grip of the dehumanization that Jesus came 
to address. 

Doubtless Jesus entered into community for 
many reasons. One of those reasons was to 
model for us the truth that human life is meant to 
be lived in community not isolation. Human life is 
intertwined. We are a community not a group of 
individuals moving about independently of one 
another. The community that Jesus gathered 
around him was gathered to serve as a model for 
those who want to learn from him and live as he 
lived. Christians who are serious about addressing 
the problem of dehumanization and particularly 
the outcomes of poverty, homelessness, and 
imprisonment must take Jesus seriously when he 
teaches us that there is no us and them and there is 
only us. We got into this as a community and we 
will get out of it as a community or we won’t get 
out of it at all. 


Not Solely a Problem of Individuals 


This work must take seriously all levels of human 
experience because dehumanization has occurred 
at all levels of human experience. Because of this 
the work of meeting needs must focus on struc- 
tures and systems as well as individuals. One of 
the problems that complicates this work is the 
problem of believing that solutions can be found 
if only individuals will be responsible, work hard, 
and obey the law. Some say that it all comes down 
to individual responsibility. Individual responsi- 
bility is indeed important when it comes to 
addressing the problems of poverty, homeless- 
ness, and imprisonment, but it is never the total 
answer. 

I personally know many poor and incarcerated 
individuals who are responsible, work hard, and 
obey the law. However, they make very little if 
any progress toward leaving poverty or being 
released from prison because of the systems and 
structures that have been placed on them by the 
political and policy decisions made by the wider 
community. Poverty-level wages, life without 
parole sentences, lack of public transportation, 
poor education, and many more hurdles are placed 
in the way of individuals by the structures and 
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systems imposed by the wider community. Until 
the wider community decides to change these 
unjust structures, all the individual responsibility 
in the world will do no good. 


Systems and Structures 


Christians involved in this work must insist 
that it is not only individuals that need to be 
rehumanized but the very systems and structures 
that we have created also need to be rehumanized. 
Structures and systems imposed by the wider 
community keep the poor poor, the homeless 
homeless, and the incarcerated incarcerated. 

The dehumanizing effect of human structures 
and systems is very evident when we look at how 
our society approaches what is cavalierly called 
“corrections.” What we refer to as “corrections” 
is actually an elaborate and expensive system 
of retribution and revenge which has virtually 
nothing to do with correcting anything. If 
corrections are understood as a process of reha- 
bilitation through which an individual moves 
from criminal activity to rehabilitation to release 
to productive citizenship, we are failing at an 
alarming rate. 

According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics, a 
30-state study revealed that from 2005 to 2010, 
67.8% of those who were released from prison in 
one of the 30 states studied were back in prison 
within three years; 76.6% were back within five 
years. The prevalence of high recidivism rates is a 
clear indication that we are not doing well in 
meeting the goal of rehabilitation. Clearly retribu- 
tion and revenge don’t help those who have been 
involved in criminal activity make a better choice. 
Locking them up and throwing away the key is 
not a solution to the problem. This approach 
doesn’t meet anyone’s needs be it the individual 
who is incarcerated or the society that incarcerated 
that individual. It is often said that prison is a place 
that creates better criminals. The high recidivism 
rates would indicate that they are not necessarily 
better criminals because they keep getting caught. 
However, it is clear that they are not rehabilitated 
because they return to that which got them locked 
up in the first place. 
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Jesus’ Alternative 


Prison and punishment come in for close attention 
by Jesus. 

In Luke’s Gospel Jesus announced his agenda 
by describing the work of the Reign of God that he 
came to proclaim and implement (Luke 4:18—19). 
Using words originally spoken by the prophet 
Isaiah, Jesus proclaimed that one aspect of his 
divinely commissioned work that leads to a 
rehumanized humanity is the release of captives. 
Luke 4:18c says, “He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives.” God anointed Jesus for 
the work of releasing captives not keeping them 
incarcerated. It must follow that those who follow 
Jesus are called to the same work. From this we 
can assume that rehabilitation that leads to release 
not interminable incarceration is God’s will for 
humanity. 

It is instructive to note that Jesus didn’t say he 
came to do away with captivity altogether. Unfor- 
tunately, the sad truth is that a dehumanized 
humanity necessitates corrections facilities. Crim- 
inal acts that damage others and society as a whole 
require society to act to remove such individuals 
from the greater society. This must be seen as an 
unfortunate consequence of our dehumanization. 
It should cause tears to well up in our eyes rather 
than shouts of glee emanating from our lips. Indi- 
viduals who damage others and society must be 
given a time and a place apart from society. How- 
ever, in order to conduct that time apart in the 
Spirit of Jesus, the goal must be for rehabilitative 
purposes and never for purposes of retribution. 

With that said we must realize that Jesus’ pri- 
mary concern is for how those who commit these 
acts are treated. His concern is with the ultimate 
goal of their incarceration. We must ask ourselves 
this question, is the goal of incarceration retribu- 
tion or rehabilitation? Given the teaching of Jesus, 
for Christians, the goal of incarceration can only 
be rehabilitation. 

Given that retributive incarceration is incom- 
patible with the rehumanized humanity of the 
Reign of God, Christians must see rehabilitation 
as the goal of any corrections system that is orga- 
nized to deal with those who have committed 
crimes. A corrections system that is organized to 
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be punitive in nature doesn’t change anything or 
anyone. Hostility only creates more hostility. That 
system simply reinforces the dehumanization that 
led to the criminal behavior in the first place. 
A cotrections system that is organized with reha- 
bilitation at its center at the very least has a chance 
to rehumanize those who have committed crimi- 
nal acts so that they will not be involved in that 
behavior when they are released back into the 
larger society. 

Christians who work on issues of poverty, 
homelessness, and imprisonment must always 
keep before them the fact that our efforts must 
be aimed at rehabilitation. This includes the reha- 
bilitation of individuals and the rehabilitation of 
the systems and structures that have produced 
poverty, homelessness, and imprisonment. 


Carried Out in the Public Sphere 


Christians who take seriously the call to make 
their faith real by joining with Jesus in his pro- 
gram of rehumanization must move forward with 
that work in the public sphere. The dehumanizing 
structures and systems that have produced the 
fruit of poverty, homelessness, and incarceration 
are an outworking of our common life together as 
expressed in public policy worked out and 
enacted through the political process. Any Chris- 
tian who wants to have a substantive impact on 
these problems must become involved in the polit- 
ical process. 

Let me be clear. I’m not speaking here of 
partisan politics of Democrats and Republicans, 
Libertarians and Socialists, and on and on. Yes, 
when we enter into the political process, we will 
come into contact with all of these folks and more. 
It seems there is no end to the number of political 
opinions and policy ideas that float through the 
political process wherever one may find oneself. 
The involvement I’m speaking of is not the 
involvement of one partisan against another par- 
tisan vying for domination. That is antithetical to 
the teaching of Jesus. (See above) 

The politics I’m speaking of is a politics that 
truly takes the common good seriously, realizing 
that until justice is reached for all, it isn’t reached 
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for anyone. A politics of the common good real- 
izes that when a few are hungry all are hungry and 
when a few are imprisoned all are imprisoned. 
That seems to be what Jesus was getting at when 
he said, “The Son of Man came not to be served 
but to serve.” A politics of domination and tyr- 
anny leads only to the good for a few. A politics of 
service and compassion leads to the common 
good which is a blessing to all. 

For Christians approaching the political pro- 
cess in this manner, individual policies become 
more important than a grand sweeping ideology 
that seeks to include and explain all politics. In 
some instances a conservative approach to a par- 
ticular policy problem might be just the right 
approach. On the other hand, there will be times 
when a progressive approach hits the mark. Chris- 
tians need not lock themselves into thinking but 
remain open to what is suggested wherever the 
suggestions comes from. The question that must 
frame our politics is the question of the common 
good. Does this particular idea or piece of legis- 
lation lead to the common good, or is it only good 
for the few? 

The same Jesus who was anointed to proclaim 
release to the captives was also anointed to “let 
the oppressed go free” (Luke 4:18). Too often the 
political process favors those with the most while 
punishing those with the least. Christians can 
never be satisfied when this happens. We are 
called to work for the freedom of the oppressed 
as surely as Jesus was. We must be bold in 
identifying oppression when it occurs and in 
working to free those who are the victims of 
oppression. 

Christians must be savvy enough to realize that 
we are called to follow Jesus in his program of 
rehumanization, not to become embroiled in the 
partisan political clashes that are designed to 
prove one party’s dominance over the other. This 
approach calls for a decidedly nonpartisan politics 
focused on policies designed to achieve the com- 
mon good, focused on policies that put an end to 
oppression, and focused on policies rather than 
ideologies of either left or right. This calls for 
alliances with all sorts of different people and 
groups seeking to work through the political pro- 
cess toward goals that help to bring about the 
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rehabilitation and rehumanization that is a hall- 
mark of Jesus’ teaching. 


Government 


Christians must also become comfortable with the 
notion that some (perhaps many) of the things that 
we want to achieve with this rehabilitative politi- 
cal work can only be accomplished through gov- 
ernmental structures. The problems of poverty, 
homelessness, and imprisonment are too big for 
any one entity in society to solve in any sustain- 
able way. Government must be involved as the 
primary player in tackling these problems. 

This reality creates a tension that is inescapable 
given the fact that many Christians (and others) 
distrust government. Unfortunately, much of the 
dehumanization that we observe in human society 
comes from the administration of our public life 
together that we call the government. Much of the 
rehumanization that needs to occur needs to occur 
in this sphere of human interaction. The tension 
between the distrust of government and the need 
for government involvement in solving these 
problems is something we must live with not 
withdraw from. The truth is that it is often the 
government that has the expertise and the 
resources to make a difference. 

One of the things that we often hear from some 
politicians and some religious leaders when the 
issues of poverty, homelessness, and imprison- 
ment are discussed is this, “let the churches deal 
with it.” This is usually said when a politician or 
someone else is trying for various reasons to 
excuse the government from involvement in the 
struggle to resolve these vexing problems. 
A cursory examination of the facts reveals that 
that just isn’t a realistic option. 

This can be illustrated by a brief look at my 
own state of Alabama. According to the US Cen- 
sus Bureau, the 2015 population of Alabama was 
4,858,979. According to the Talk Poverty 
website, the poverty rate in Alabama in 2015 
was 19.3%. That means that 937,782 Alabamians 
(plus or minus) lived at or below the poverty line 
in 2015. 

This is a staggering number. 
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According to ExpertGPS, there are plus or 
minus 12,833 churches in Alabama. Undoubtedly, 
that is a lot of churches. However, we must 
remember that that number includes large-size 
churches, medium-size churches, and for the 
most part small-size churches. 

In my own United Methodist denomination, 
there are about 850 United Methodist churches 
in the North Alabama Annual Conference which 
covers roughly the northern half of the state. 67% 
of those churches average fewer than 100 people 
in worship each Sunday. Many of that number 
average fewer than 50 in attendance for Sunday 
worship, and it is not uncommon to have fewer 
than 25 for Sunday worship. In the North Ala- 
bama Annual Conference, the vast majority of 
churches are small sized rather than medium to 
large sized. This is true across the board whether 
we are talking about denominational or indepen- 
dent churches. 

Michael Bell in a 2009 article on the blog 
Internet Monk analyzed data from the National 
Congregations Study (Mark Chaves, Professor of 
Sociology, Religion, and Divinity, Duke Univer- 
sity, 2006—2007). Bell discovered that the average 
size of a Christian congregation in the USA is 
184 with fully half of those congregations 
consisting of 75 members. The vast majority of 
Christians gather in small, not large, groups. 

If churches alone took on the responsibility for 
combatting poverty in Alabama, it would mean 
that each church regardless of size would be 
responsible for alleviating poverty for 73 people. 
If we assume, for the sake of our process here, that 
there are four people in each family, there are 
18 families for whom each church would have to 
design and support a program to lead those fam- 
ilies out of poverty. This would be true for large 
churches, medium churches, and small churches. 
Such a task would be daunting for the largest and 
richest churches in the state. It would be totally 
impossible for the vast majority of churches in the 
State. 

Of course, since there are so many variables 
involved in a problem as vast as poverty, this is an 
inexact scenario, but it does illustrate the point 
that dealing with the issue of poverty is beyond 
the capability of the churches to do on their own. 
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In order for poverty, homelessness, and imprison- 
ment to be dealt with in any meaningful way, the 
government must be involved in the process along 
with all of the other institutions which make up 
our society. 

Christians desiring to make a difference in 
regard to poverty, homelessness, and imprison- 
ment must share Jesus’ passion for the 
rehumanization of humanity (all of us). We are 
all damaged by the destructive effects of dehu- 
manization. Poverty, homelessness, and imprison- 
ment are certainly signs of that dehumanization. 
However, the way we address (or don’t address) 
these issues 1s also often a sign of dehumaniza- 
tion. Low wages, lack of adequate health care, 
poor education, and the billions we spend on war 
are signs of that dehumanization. 

However, we are not damaged beyond rehabil- 
itation. Change that moves us closer to the 
rehumanized humanity that Jesus envisions in 
the Reign of God can and does occur both in the 
lives of individuals and in the structures and sys- 
tems that support human life. Christians must 
always remember that our faith is in the God 
who makes all things new. This is absolutely 
essential to this work. 

To work toward this change, we must realize 
that all of us are part of a community. Human life 
is intended to be lived out in community for good 
and for ill. We must also realize that political 
involvement is an absolute necessity for those 
involved in the struggle. Not partisan politics so 
often results in more destruction but a politics that 
is truly concerned with an end to oppression 
through achieving the common good. And, we 
must make a place for government (and other 
institutions) as partners in the struggle. 

I teach a weekly class with inmates at a local 
prison. The prison I work in is a high-security 
facility that houses many inmates with life with- 
out parole sentences, life with the possibility of 
parole, and other long sentences. As I was think- 
ing about this article, I asked the men in my class 
to tell me what they thought Christians needed to 
overcome in order to do something positive about 
the problems associated with incarceration such as 
overcrowding, recidivism, etc. In this exercise we 
weren’t focusing on questions related to systems 
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and structures. It was strictly on a personal level. 
The answers they gave were very instructive 
about the attitude they see most Christians having 
toward them. 

They said these were some of the things Chris- 
tians would have to get over: 


e Fear of being hurt or harmed in some way 

e Believing that the inmates won’t really appre- 
ciate the efforts of volunteers 

e Believing that the only thing the inmate wants 
is money 

e Believing that all inmates are evil, that all 
inmates are liars, and that you cannot trust 
any of the inmates 

e Not knowing what to say to a murderer, 
rapist, etc. 


These answers reflect the fact that these incar- 
cerated men see Christians as people who, should 
they enter a prison in the first place, will do so with 
deep suspicion of those who are there. Further 
conversation revealed that the men in my class 
had, over the terms of their incarceration, encoun- 
tered Christians who dealt with them from a 
starting point reflective of those listed above, in 
other words, beginning from a position of suspi- 
cion rather than a position of openness to what 
God might accomplish through their efforts. 
Broadly speaking, most of the Christians they 
had encountered entered the institutions where 
these men were serving time thinking of them as 
less than human. 

In order for Christians to make a difference in 
meeting the needs of the poor, the homeless, and 
the imprisoned, we must take seriously Jesus’ call 
to community, our involvement in the political 
process, and the involvement of the government 
as a part of the solution to the problems. 

However, for Christians the very first thing we 
must do individually and as a community is to join 
Jesus in insisting that no person in any circum- 
stance is less than human and no person is beyond 
the reach of God or the love of God. Admittedly, 
the men I polled in the exercise described above 
form a small group, but I am confident that if 
I increased the sample size, I would be given 
very similar answers. 


Christianity and Meeting the Needs of the Poor, the Homeless, and the Imprisoned 


It is very probable that for Christians the 
healing that is necessary to address the needs 
of our poor, homeless, and imprisoned brothers 
and sisters begins deep within us when we real- 
ize that we too are in need of the rehumanization 
program that Jesus offers; we too are far 
from the Reign of God. And perhaps our 
rehumanization needs to start with the realiza- 
tion that there is no them and us; there is only 
us. And God loves every single one of us. May 
we dedicate ourselves to following the simple 
command of Jesus, “In everything, do to others 
as you would have them do to you; for this is the 
law and the prophets” (Matthew 7:12). 


Conclusion 


Most Christians think that being Christian is 
about believing in God. It’s about an intellectual 
exercise that responds positively to the question, 
“do you believe in God?” Once that is settled 
little else matters. However, that is most decid- 
edly not the central question of the Christian 
faith. The central question of the Christian faith 
is “are you a follower of Jesus?” Following Jesus 
is acompletely different starting point in the life 
of faith. 

Why do we care about the poor, the homeless, 
and the imprisoned? We do so because Jesus 
clearly cared deeply for those who find them- 
selves in that position. It’s as simple as that. 
How do we as followers of Jesus go about the 
work of meeting the needs of the poor, the home- 
less, and the imprisoned? We do so in a manner 
that rehumanizes rather than dehumanizes, a man- 
ner that is consistent with the alternative way of 
life that Jesus called the Reign if God. It’s as 
simple as that. 

To God be the glory. 
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Synonyms 


Citizen engagement; Citizen involvement; Volun- 
tary association 


Definition 


Citizen participation: a process in which individ- 
uals engage with institutions and with their envi- 
ronments to have a voice in making decisions 
about issues concerning their lives. 


Introduction 


In democratic societies, the concept of citizenship 
encompasses a notion of having certain rights. 
One of those rights includes the right to engage 
in the political sphere to be heard and have a say in 
the decisions and issues that affect the lives of 
citizens. A method citizens use to engage in the 
political sphere is through participation in non- 
profit organizations. Citizen participation in 
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nonprofit organizations is a long-held tradition in 
societies across the globe, from grassroots orga- 
nizations to national and international nonprofit 
organizations and spanning across different 
social, cultural, and political backgrounds. Partic- 
ipation in nonprofit organizations empowers citi- 
zens, acts as a mechanism for citizens to build 
democratic knowledge and skills, and is a means 
for citizens to express their needs, values, and 
wishes. In modern democracies, citizen participa- 
tion generally takes the form of philanthropic 
actions such as volunteering one’s time and mak- 
ing financial donations. It also takes the form of 
membership in voluntary associations. When cit- 
izens volunteer their time, give money to non- 
profits, or are members in a local voluntary 
association, they are communicating their interests 
through organizations that work on and advocate 
for the causes citizens deem important. Often the 
causes supported by nonprofit organizations affect 
and benefit a wider population as many nonprofits 
aim to produce social change and help solve soci- 
etal problems. The degree to which volunteering, 
charitable donations, and membership occur, how- 
ever, depends on the type of organization and orga- 
nizational structure of the nonprofit. 

The purpose of this entry is to look at volunteer- 
ism, charitable donations, and membership in 
voluntary associations as methods of citizen partic- 
ipation in nonprofit organizations. To explore the 
principles and methods of citizen participation, this 
entry first examines the political context related to 
citizens participating in nonprofit organizations. 
Next, the three methods of participation — volun- 
teerism, charitable donations, and associational 
membership — are discussed. The last section over- 
views the benefits of and barriers to citizen partic- 
ipation. This entry ends with concluding remarks 
that summarize this entry. 


Political Context 


There is no universally agreed upon definition for 
citizen participation. One way to define it is as a 
process in which people engage with institutions, 
either locally, nationally, or internationally. This 
engagement offers citizens a chance at having a 
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voice in the decisions being made about the issues 
that affect their lives. Dating back to ancient 
Greek philosophy is a notion that governments 
should be attentive to the needs and wishes of 
citizens and that citizenship involves a commit- 
ment to society’s overall wellbeing. Based on this 
concept, citizen participation in nonprofit orga- 
nizations is both a right and an innate practice. 
Rousseau and Mills relate these principles of 
citizenship to the strengthening of democratic 
societies arguing that citizenship in a democracy 
is a learned concept that occurs and is strength- 
ened through continued practice (Roberts 2004). 
In democratic societies, citizen participation in 
nonprofit organizations is representative of dem- 
ocratic values, helps develop knowledge in citi- 
zens, fosters citizen empowerment, strengthens 
community ties, and creates social change. 

Principles of citizen participation are found in 
theories of direct citizenship, which portray citi- 
zens as active players in the institutions that make 
decisions and formulate policy. Citizens and 
administrators in a democracy work together 
through various organizations with the shared 
purpose of improving services and solving social 
issues. This type of collaboration generally takes 
place at the local level between citizens and orga- 
nizations helping to build up communities and 
sustain a democratic government. There are 
examples of direct citizen participation in non- 
profit organizations throughout democratic socie- 
ties, and it is expected to grow as democratic 
societies collaborate in working to solve difficult 
social issues. Additionally, the direct involvement 
of citizens in the institutions of a society fosters an 
environment where institutions are more receptive 
to taking action on behalf of individuals and com- 
munities so that their needs are better met. 

The study of citizen participation in nonprofit 
organizations in the USA originates with Alexis 
de Tocqueville in his work, Democracy in Amer- 
ica, penned in the 1830s. Tocqueville reported on 
the important and powerful place voluntary asso- 
ciations held in fostering civic engagement, and 
democratic and egalitarian virtues. These associ- 
ations functioned as a place where citizens joined 
together to effectively solve problems plaguing 
society (de Tocqueville 2003). Throughout 
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American history, voluntary associations allowed 
citizens to engage with each other and there is a 
long history of using organizations to influence 
legislators towards a specific cause, including 
grassroots social movements and social change 
organizations. The contemporary nonprofit sector 
has become a domain for citizens to effectively 
pursue shared goals. 

Lastly, the methods of citizen participation in 
nonprofit organizations have direct ties to the 
values and practices of philanthropy. The original 
Greek description of philanthropy was “love for 
humankind” (Bernholz et al. 2016). One way to 
define philanthropy today is as an act of making 
voluntary donations of money and time to produce 
social change that benefits society. Some consider 
philanthropy as a deed citizens carry out, meaning 
an action whereby citizen volunteer time and/or 
money to nonprofit organizations and that some 
public benefit has to come about as a result of that 
act. Philanthropy has been an aspect in democratic 
societies throughout history and throughout the 
world. It occurs through people offering support 
to organizations, which has many positive conse- 
quences for citizens and communities. 


Methods of Citizen Participation in 
Nonprofit Organizations 


Worldwide, roughly one in three people gave 
money to charities, one in four volunteered their 
time in 2015 (CAF 2015), and millions of citizens 
are members of voluntary associations. These three 
activities are representative of the principles of 
citizen participation in nonprofit organizations. 
A primary reason volunteering and donating 
money to nonprofits reflects principles of citizen 
participation is that these activities help to commu- 
nicate the needs and wishes of citizens to govern- 
ment and enables nonprofits to continue to carry 
out their work in advocacy, social services, and 
creating social change. By dedicating time and 
money to nonprofit organizations working on 
causes important to citizens, citizens exercise 
some form of political influence. Lastly, engaging 
in voluntary institutions through membership 
offers opportunities for citizens to gain knowledge 
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about their communities and fellow citizens’ needs 
as well as gain democratic skills. This section first 
discusses volunteerism, then charitable donations, 
followed by membership in voluntary associations. 


Volunteerism 

Volunteerism is something that nonprofit organi- 
zations around the world have in common as they 
depend on volunteers to support, sustain, and 
advance their organization’s cause. Nearly two- 
fifths of all charities rely on volunteers. A total of 
62.8 million adults volunteered at least once in 
2014 in the USA. Since 2002, Americans have 
volunteered a total of 8.7 billion hours (McKeever 
2015). Globally citizens from diverse cultures and 
backgrounds volunteer their time as well. 
According to the World Giving Index (2015), 
Myamar ranked first as the most giving country 
in terms of time volunteered with 50% of those 
surveyed having had volunteered in the previous 
month. Sri Lanka came in second at 48%, 
followed by New Zealand at 45% and then USA 
and Canada tying for fourth at 44%, to round out 
the top five countries for volunteering time to 
charitable organizations. 

There are various motivations for volunteering 
in nonprofit organizations, including demographic 
factors. Some important factors include the amount 
of time spent in a community and whether the 
person has a belief that she/he will receive some 
benefit for having volunteered one’s time. Further- 
more, there are numerous types of nonprofit orga- 
nizations that receive the aid of volunteers such as 
religious charities and community development 
organizations (Florin et al. 2000). As far as activi- 
ties go, in 2014, the most hours volunteered in the 
USA were directed at social service and care activ- 
ities at 23.8% and administrative and support activ- 
ities at 23.5% of total volunteered time. Social 
service and care activities cover many undertakings 
such as delivering goods, providing direct services, 
and teaching or mentoring. The time volunteers 
spent in 2014 was worth an estimated $179.2 bil- 
lion (McKeever 2015). 


Financial Donation 
A second form of citizen participation is financial/ 
charitable donations to nonprofit organizations. In 
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2015 alone, Americans donated $373.25 billion to 
nonprofit organizations and of that amount, 
$268.28 billion was given by individual charitable 
donors — more than foundation giving, bequests, 
and corporate donations combined (National Phil- 
anthropic Trust 2015). The World Giving Index in 
2015 again named Myamar as the country that is 
the most giving in terms of donating money to 
charities, with 92% of those surveyed having 
donated in the past month. Strong philanthropic 
principles in Myamar’s Buddhist religion contrib- 
ute to their citizens’ high level of giving. Thailand 
came in second at 87%, followed by Malta at 
78%, the UK at 75%, and New Zealand and the 
Netherlands tied at 73%. Overall, 63% of the US 
population donated money to charitable organiza- 
tions in 2015 (CAF 2015) with financial contribu- 
tions spanning across a variety of funding areas. 

As with volunteering, there are numerous types 
of organizations that receive charitable donations. 
According to the Urban Institute, in the US reli- 
gious organizations and congregations received 
the most charitable donations in 2014, roughly 
one-third of all donations. Education and human 
services organizations received the next largest 
portion of financial donations with 15.2 and 
11.7% of the total, respectively (McKeever 2015). 

Both volunteering one’s time and making char- 
itable donations to nonprofit organizations allow 
citizens to support shared goals related to the 
issues and cause important to their lives and to 
support organizations that advocate and lobby for 
important social change and policies that matter to 
them. It is a means to express their needs and 
wants to local, state, and national governments, 
which is one ingredient that helps sustain democ- 
racy. These are reasons why volunteering in and 
charitable donations to nonprofit organizations are 
methods of citizen participation. 


Membership 

The third method of citizen participation in non- 
profit organizations discussed in this entry is that 
of membership in voluntary associations. 
Although organizational membership has 
declined over the decades, it is still an important 
aspect of citizen participation (Skocpol 2003). 
One of the more well-known methods of 
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membership is with community associations such 
as homeowner’s associations and cooperatives. In 
2015, there were an estimated 338,000 commu- 
nity associations in the USA with 68 million 
Americans or 21.1% of the population as mem- 
bers. A reported 30-40% of community associa- 
tions are self-managed with about 2,350,000 
community association board/committee mem- 
bers. In 2015, association board and committee 
members performed an estimated 80,000,000 
hours of service worth $1.76 billion (Community 
Associations Institute 2015). 

Membership in these organizations is consid- 
ered a principle central to American democracy. 
Generally, the purpose of membership in associa- 
tions is to support and serve the members. How- 
ever, today the tendency for citizen participation is 
to do so by giving time and money and not 
through membership. The social movements of 
the 1960s and 1970s contributed to a shift from 
membership in association to more professionally 
managed undertakings. Even so, membership in 
voluntary organizations is still important for 
developing democratic knowledge and skills in 
citizens, a key reason membership is a method of 
citizen participation. Motives for participation in 
this manner include citizens having a positive 
view of her/his neighborhood and a solid sense 
of community (Florin et al. 2000). 


Benefits of Citizen Participation in 
Nonprofit Organizations 


Citizen participation is important for strengthen- 
ing advocacy, improving responsiveness to bene- 
ficiary needs, and developing strong democratic 
societies. Through nonprofit organizations, citi- 
zens are able to act on their civic right and have 
some degree of influence in the political sphere. 
Citizens of all socio-economic classes take part in 
nonprofit organizations and as such it 1s consid- 
ered one of the most important contributions of 
nonprofit organizations. There are many advan- 
tages associated with citizen participation includ- 
ing creating an educated, cooperative, empowered 
citizenship (Irvin and Stansbury 2004), helping to 
protect freedom, and generating policy that 
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responds to the needs of citizens and institutional 
systems that align with the wants and needs to the 
people (Roberts 2004). This section covers just a 
few of the proposed benefits related to citizen 
participation in nonprofit organizations, specifi- 
cally citizen involvement in decision-making pro- 
cesses and citizen development. 

Benefits of citizen participation occur on the 
national, community, interpersonal, individual, 
and international level and can lead to positive 
developments for communities. One of the most 
important components of citizenship in democratic 
societies is for citizens to have a voice in decision- 
making processes, which participation in non- 
profits helps to do while also promoting commu- 
nity development and improving quality of life. 
Community development is conventionally 
defined as voluntary group of community members 
that are working to better the community both 
economically and socially by promoting people 
and communities using their talents and skills 
together to solve social issues and to tackle more 
than one societal problem at a time and in turn get 
citizens involved in decision-making practices. 
Nonprofit organizations are instruments for collec- 
tive interests to be pursued through citizens taking 
an active role in decision-making efforts and give 
them a means to both challenge and get power. 
Involvement in decision-making processes within 
a nonprofit organization engenders power sharing 
between the government and citizens and fosters a 
sense of empowerment, whereby the more margin- 
alized members of society can be involved and the 
organizations that address social issues can trans- 
form individuals into active citizens engaged in 
their democracy. Moreover, participation in non- 
profit organizations assists in creating greater sup- 
port for democratic systems and building political 
awareness in citizens (Florin et al. 2000). 

The other benefit is that of citizen develop- 
ment. History and scholarship has demonstrated 
that when citizens actively participate in nonprofit 
organizations, they learn to self-govern (Dobkin 
Hall 2010). Many have argued that voluntary 
organizations are valuable in teaching citizens’ 
self-government. Voluntary associations help to 
advance social goals in part because of the close 
relationships and networks that are created by 
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local people connecting to larger social movements 
(Skocpol 2003). There is also a connection to reli- 
gious beliefs, patriotism, and/or level of education 
as well as race. Membership in voluntary associa- 
tions is also said to teach values and skills which 
are necessary for a society to be inclusive to all its 
citizens. In the twenty-first century, advocacy 
groups and nonprofit organizations have a large 
presence in society because people use them to 
seek to have some influence in their communities 
(Skocpol 2003). It can also function as a way for 
citizens to speak their needs and wishes while 
developing as citizens in a democracy, including 
developing leadership and problem solving skills, 
and greater democratic knowledge. Citizens learn 
how to take an active role in governance and to be 
engaged and enlightened as citizens within a dem- 
ocratic society. This type citizenship can only take 
place when citizens are working together collabo- 
ratively, listening to one another and engaging in 
dialogue. Based on this idea, one outcome of citi- 
zen participation is to stave off political processes 
controlled by authoritarians (Roberts 2004). In 
democratic societies, citizen participation can 
counter a government and society run by adminis- 
trators and misinformed citizens. 


Barriers to Citizen Participation in 
Political Systems 


There are challenges organizations and individ- 
uals face pertaining to citizen participation in non- 
profit organizations. First, it is important to note 
that citizen participation in nonprofit organiza- 
tions is highly dependent on a number of factors 
such as the degree to which citizens and organi- 
zations are free to engage in political systems, 
sociocultural norms and expectations, and 
resource availability. For example, participation 
by citizens in nonprofit organizations in develop- 
ing countries might be hindered by an undefined 
civil society, an undeveloped public sector, or the 
effects of poverty. Developing countries also face 
challenges to citizen participation when govern- 
ment is hostile to nonprofit interference, demo- 
cratic values, or has a culture of corruption in 
terms of favoritism or lack of transparency in 
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intuitions (Denhardt et al. 2009). In societies 
dealing with corruption, the many challenges 
to citizen participation include the possibility of 
public officials misusing government money 
intended to help citizens, the absence of any 
means for citizens to confront corruption, or 
even ongoing violence. Corruption has an over- 
whelming effect on the marginalized and poor in 
developing societies, cutting off resources or 
access to welfare type support (United States 
Institute of Peace 2010). 

In democratic societies, barriers include 
unequal citizen representation and the notion 
that it is inefficient and impractical. These chal- 
lenges can act as an obstacle to genuine citizen 
participation that seeks positive social outcomes. 
Concerning unequal representation, an issue of 
this is that differing interests can emerge due to 
gaps when representing all citizens. Since citi- 
zens participating in nonprofit organizations 
through volunteering are unpaid, most of those 
that do take part are generally of a higher socio- 
economic status (Irvin and Stansbury 2004). This 
could mean that citizens with greater wealth or 
those who are highly political or passionate 
about one specific topic will take part more than 
other citizens of lesser means. The result is 
inequality in representation, which opens up the 
possibility for special-interest ideas and groups 
to control the decision-making processes that 
affect the broader citizenship (Irvin and 
Stansburry 2004). The other barrier is that citizen 
participation can be inefficient and impracticable 
because societies today are complex and demo- 
cratic governments may be too large to foster 
direct participation whether because of cost and 
the various hurdles that slow down the process. 
One aspect of the inefficient notion is that citi- 
zens do not have wherewithal to understand the 
inner workings of institutions and in matters of 
the running of government and public matters. 
As such governments and societies have to rely 
on professionals who can better inform decision- 
making processes. Moreover, direct participation 
is unrealistic because people may be too busy or 
may not want to directly take part in decision- 
making processes through nonprofit organiza- 
tions (Roberts 2004). 
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Conclusion 


Citizen participation is the act of citizens taking 
part in certain activities with nonprofit organiza- 
tions to exert some political influence and to play a 
role in decision-making processes. This entry dis- 
cusses three methods of citizen participation in 
nonprofit organizations —volunteerism, charitable/ 
financial donations, and membership in voluntary 
associations. A political context is provided to 
garner a better understanding of citizen participa- 
tion as it relates to nonprofit organizations. This 
context is based around participation as a right of 
citizens and a method to develop citizens in democ- 
racies. The prevalence of each method is reviewed 
as are the reasons that these three activities are 
methods of citizen participation. Also, benefits 
related to citizen participation were provided, 
including the increased involvement of citizens in 
decision-making processes and the development of 
citizens’ democratic knowledge and skills. There 
are several barriers to citizen participation includ- 
ing unsupportive political systems, corruption, 
unequal citizen representation, and the notion of 
participation as inefficient and impractical. 
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Citizen Participation in Public Management 


Introduction to Citizen Participation 


From keeping bureaucrats and policymakers 
accountable to the public interest, to participating 
in voting, and other democratic-based processes, 
citizen participation plays an especially important 
role in public management. With effective mech- 
anisms of citizen participation in place, public 
management becomes more dynamic. It responds 
more proactively to citizen concerns and ulti- 
mately is better able to meet the challenges of 
constantly shifting political and policy environ- 
ments (Denhardt and Denhardt 2015). Without 
effective citizen participation, public management 
often becomes static and fails to recognize and 
respond to the important political and policy chal- 
lenges of the day. 

Yet, citizen participation in public manage- 
ment possesses a number of underlying chal- 
lenges that often inhibit it from being effective. 
Depending on the political climate of the day, 
policymakers may try to suppress meaningful 
citizen participation opportunities for citizens. 
This is most evident in periodic restrictions on 
voting placed on citizens (Keyssar 2009). Often 
trained to be value neutral, public bureaucrats 
also sometimes deemphasize the subjective, 
value-laden perceptions expressed by citizens 
in order to better emphasize efficiency (Simon 
1957). Many times, citizens themselves also 
avoid the responsibility of citizen participation 
in public management. Voting rates among citi- 
zens are low in many democratic countries with- 
out mandatory voting laws (Blais 2000). 
Perhaps more ominously, citizenship, demo- 
cratic, and social deficits have now been 
documented, especially among younger genera- 
tions of citizens (Levine 2007; Putnam 2001). 
These deficits often result in citizens avoiding 
most mechanisms of citizen participation with 
the consequent outcome of a loss of faith and 
trust in governance institutions over time. 

In the following sections, different dimensions 
of citizen participation will be discussed with a 
special emphasis on why these dimensions are 
important to solving the complex problems 
confronting the future of public management. 
These sections present a synoptic view of citizen 
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participation. That is, citizen participation is 
viewed as an all-encompassing concept that 
includes voting, direct democracy, participating 
in advisory committees, and deliberating on 
actual governance decisions for public institu- 
tions. In this way, deconstructive theoretical dis- 
cussions that parse specific distinctions and 
definitions within citizen participation are 
avoided (for such discussions, see Arnstein 
1969; Frederickson 1991; Roberts 2004). Addi- 
tionally, by embracing a wider conceptualization 
of citizen participation in public management, 
linkages between the democratic and administra- 
tive dimensions of citizen participation can be 
clarified in regards to solving the future policy 
challenges of government. 


The Democratic Dimension of Citizen 
Participation 


When analyzed from a synoptic view, citizen 
participation in public management can be cate- 
gorized into two different, overarching dimen- 
sions: a democratic-based dimension that places 
most of the burden of effective participation on 
the citizen and an administrative-based dimen- 
sion that places most of the burden on the public 
bureaucrat (also called the public manager or 
public administrator). The democratic-based 
dimension primarily views citizen participation 
in public management in terms of voting. Voting, 
when viewed through citizen participation in 
public management, can include two distinct 
processes. First, citizens can vote for political 
leaders who influence public management after 
taking office. This is the classical view of voting 
present in democratic forms of government. Cit- 
izens can be influenced in their voting behavior 
by a variety of conscious and subconscious cues, 
but overall, citizens vote for the political leader 
that best maximizes their own notion of utility 
(Downs 1957). 

Second, citizens can vote in direct democracy 
endeavors. Building from the New England town 
meeting form of government, where citizens of a 
town could directly vote on all governance mat- 
ters (Zimmerman 1999), and responding to 
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massive amounts of political corruption in gov- 
ernments during the 1800s (Bowler et al. 1998), 
direct democracy allowed citizens to vote on their 
own, citizen-crafted legislation (1.e., the ballot 
initiative), vote whether to accept legislation 
espoused by currently elected political leaders 
(i.e., the referendum), and vote whether to remove 
certain political leaders from office (1.e., the 
recall). While not available in every level of gov- 
ernment and nonexistent in most national govern- 
ments, direct democracy allows citizens the 
opportunity to more directly participate in public 
management. 

Such dimensions of participation have their 
share of challenges. For example, the New 
England town meeting form of local govern- 
ment, where citizens directly vote on many deci- 
sions, historically suffered such problems as 
low citizen interest to infrequent meetings to 
an overt reliance on other levels of government 
to provide for needed services (Brown 1955; 
Janiskee 2010). Additionally, powerful interest 
groups typically use direct democracy to pro- 
mote their own interests above the interests of 
all citizens in a state or community (Ellis 2002). 
In order for these challenges to be overcome, 
citizens have to be invested and active in the 
process. As a result, whether through traditional 
voting or direct democracy, this dimension of 
citizen participation in public management 
depends on the citizen. In particular, direct 
democracy places the burden of participation 
on the citizen with citizens often having to col- 
lect a relatively high number of valid signatures 
from other citizens to support any type of direct 
democracy initiative. In this way, direct democ- 
racy corresponds to traditional voting processes 
that already placed the burden of participation 
on the citizen. 

While typically minimized in overviews of 
citizen participation, voting and direct democracy 
are vital components for ensuring that citizens 
have the desire and commitment to participate in 
more complex forms of citizen participation in 
public management. Indeed, if most citizens 
ignore or actively disregard this dimension of 
citizen participation, then the future of public 
management in a democratic society may be in 
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peril. After all, in an ideal democratic society, 
citizens help to solve community problems 
(Levine 2013). And with the power of voting 
and direct democracy, citizens are informing 
policymakers of their preferred solutions to 
existing community problems while concur- 
rently showing their faith in government to 
solve them. Such commitment from citizens 1s 
even more important in other forms of citizen 
participation where administrators rely on direct 
citizen input to make decisions and solve policy 
challenges. 


The Administrative Dimension of Citizen 
Participation 


The need for professionalized public manage- 
ment, with unelected bureaucrats making deci- 
sions for the public good, increased in the late 
1800s. Due in part to the massive transformations 
wrought by industrialization and urbanization, as 
well as in reaction to the spoils system of politics 
where political leaders rewarded unqualified sup- 
porters with bureaucratic positions in govern- 
ment, professionalized bureaucracies of value- 
neutral, non-political administrators spread 
through national and subnational governments. 
Because of this trend in public management, a 
second dimension of citizen participation in pub- 
lic management became more important. In this 
administrative-based dimension of citizen partici- 
pation, citizen accountability over bureaucratic 
decisions and citizen input into the governmental 
decision-making process developed into a signif- 
icant avenue of citizen involvement in public 
management. In this dimension, citizens could 
take an active part in administrative-based pro- 
cesses such as bureaucratic rulemaking. They 
could also make recommendations on gover- 
nance and policy directly to policymakers and 
administrators by serving on advisory commit- 
tees. And perhaps most impressively, they could 
join other citizens in governmental sponsored 
forums to deliberate on important policy chal- 
lenges and then make the actual decision on 
the appropriate governance solution. These 
types of processes aspired to make governmental 
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decisions more transparent to citizens and ensure 
greater citizen accountability over public man- 
agement. Additionally, with processes like citi- 
zen forums and citizen deliberations, this 
dimension of citizen participation opened the 
often insular world of the public administrator 
to new ideas from citizens in the external 
environment. 

Citizen participation in bureaucratic 
rulemaking decisions became codified in vari- 
ous administrative procedure acts passed by 
the federal and state governments from the 
1940s to the 1960s. These acts helped to 
establish the concept of administrative law 
and allowed for citizens to provide input, 
called public comment, on most proposed 
administrative rules written by bureaucrats 
before they were implemented (Rosenbloom 
2003). However, in practice the use of admin- 
istrative rulemaking sometimes seemed to min- 
imize citizen interests. Politics, administrator 
concerns over loss of power in rulemaking, 
and excessive unease over legal ramifications 
have often prevented administrative 
rulemaking from reaching its original inten- 
tions regarding citizen participation (West 
2005). 

As the bureaucratic state grew to provide more 
services to more citizens, the role of citizen-led 
advisory committees also became more impor- 
tant. Nominally existing to provide a level of 
citizen input to government entities, advisory 
committees allow policymakers to appoint citi- 
zens to a committee that help an agency gain 
citizen support and often allow the agency to 
protect itself from excessive political intrusion 
(Selznick 1949). This more politicized use of cit- 
izen advisory committees primarily occurs in 
national and state governments. However, in 
local governments, the value of these types of 
committees became apparent. In local govern- 
ments, citizen volunteers can serve on many 
types of advisory committees, from committees 
that make zoning recommendations to boards that 
ensure oversight over police services. These types 
of committees depend on citizen volunteers to 
make recommendations on policy solutions 
to both administrators and locally elected 
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policymakers. While these local advisory com- 
mittees can sometimes be controlled by narrow 
political interests, generally, they provide an out- 
let for citizens to sway local governance decisions 
so that ideas regarding the public interest, public 
good, and direction of the community are 
protected. 

Building on the use of the citizen volunteer, 
citizen participation in public management grad- 
ually gave more opportunities to citizens near the 
end of the twentieth century. Especially in local 
government, administrators have started to invite 
citizens to policy forums to discuss specific issues 
confronting a community (Lukensmeyer 2013). 
Citizens have also invited to make recommenda- 
tions on budgetary decisions in participatory 
budgeting meetings (Shah 2007). Most impres- 
sively, some communities have actively used cit- 
izens in active deliberations where citizens would 
make decisions on important policy challenges 
(Leighninger 2012). 

From a theoretical viewpoint, these newer pro- 
cesses view the citizen as a collaborator in gover- 
nance (Thomas 2012). Input from citizens results 
in better, more effective governance decisions and 
also concurrently helps improve the image of 
government with citizens (King 2011). But such 
newer processes often carry a heavy burden with 
administrators. After all, many public administra- 
tors were historically trained in the idea of the 
bureaucrat as the neutral expert making decisions 
based in efficiency for the betterment of all citi- 
zens. Thus, one of the most enduring challenges to 
meaningful citizen participation is the entrenched 
bureaucratic dynamic that views citizen decision- 
making as anathema to effective public manage- 
ment (Kweit and Kweit 1984). Consequently, the 
burden of effectively implementing forums or 
citizen-led deliberations resides with the adminis- 
trator. Of course the citizen still has to possess the 
desire to participate in these newer processes, and 
much scholarship has explored whether citizens 
even have the capacity to participate in these 
processes (Levine 2007; Putnam 2001; Skocpol 
2003). But the immediate burden of whether these 
processes are successful often rests with the 
administrator, rather than the citizen. For instance, 
recent studies emphasize how administrators 
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should design citizen-led deliberations and hear- 
ings to achieve maximum effectiveness (Nabatchi 
2012). 


Solving Problems with Citizen 
Participation 


These two dimensions, both democratic and 
administrative, help to define the environment of 
citizen participation in public management. When 
operating well, these two dimensions help to 
ensure a dynamic style of public management 
that can proactively respond to policy challenges 
before significant problems occur. As policy chal- 
lenges become more severe and existential, the 
importance of these dimensions of citizen partic- 
ipation in public management increases. 

For example, from environmental challenges 
like climate change, to the need for providing 
sustainable services to an increasing population 
of elderly citizens, all levels of governments face 
significant challenges in solving policy problems. 
These problems are severe and potentially intrac- 
table, involve multiple stakeholders and multiple 
levels of governments, and are only solvable by 
making difficult decisions that include significant 
policy trade-offs that will have definite political 
consequences. In many ways, the success or fail- 
ure of twenty-first-century public management 
rests on the capacity of governments to solve 
these types of wicked problems by using effective 
citizen participation in their governance decisions 
(Kettl 2002). 

Wicked problems were initially described in 
the context of social planning policy. In their 
initial research, Rittel and Webber (1973) strived 
to move the analysis of public policy problems 
from the objective, rule-bound, econometric 
modeling approach that worked well for simplis- 
tic or “tame” policy problems to a more subjec- 
tive, open-ended approach that recognized the 
true complexity of many public policy problems. 
In this view, wicked policy problems possessed 
the following characteristics: the framing of the 
problem influenced the solution, different stake- 
holders with different policy frames had substan- 
tially different interpretations of the problem and 
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the solution, problem definitions and resources 
needed in solving the problem changed over 
time, and the problem was never truly solved 
(Rittel and Webber 1973). Consequently, because 
of subjective policy frames and shifting problem 
parameters, wicked problems could not be solved 
by the traditional, bureaucratic policy tools then in 
favor of objectively defining the problem and then 
sequentially analyzing the problem with econo- 
metric analyses that yielded some beneficial solu- 
tion. Instead, a different type of approach was 
needed. 

That approach uses various dimensions of cit- 
izen participation in formal and informal networks 
of governance. Included in these collaborations 
are networks of citizens, interest groups, other 
governments, nonprofit organizations, and 
for-profit organizations where different types of 
specialties could bring forth the knowledge and 
implementation power to meet the challenge of a 
wicked problem (Agranoff 2003). An emphasis 
on these types of collaborations currently influ- 
ences the ways that many governments operate 
(Goldsmith and Kettl 2009). Before any collabo- 
rative policy response can occur, however, some 
preconditions must exist to facilitate the union of 
stakeholders who often have differing back- 
grounds, resources, and attitudes toward the 
issues at hand. Partnerships, interlocal and 
regional agreements, networks, and other types 
of collaborations cannot just be called into cre- 
ation by mandate; to succeed, some type of 
preparation or capacity building for the collab- 
orative effort has to occur. These preparatory 
efforts, often entailing knowledge sharing, com- 
munication, repeated cooperative efforts, and 
inculcating shared values among of the various 
actors, are necessary for any collaborative effort 
to succeed. 

And in this regard, citizen participation in pub- 
lic management holds great significance. By using 
avenues of citizen participation in public manage- 
ment such as forums and citizen deliberations, 
greater knowledge sharing and communication 
among different groups of citizens occur. Overall, 
this should increase the quality of decisions 
emerging from public management by ensuring 
that different experiences, viewpoints, and 
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concerns are considered. However, as the need 
for collaborative policy responses increases, 
the capacity of governments to successfully 
manage these types of responses may be 
declining due to challenges related to funding, 
political opposition, and citizen fragmentation. 
This paradoxically results in governments 
knowing that they must engage the citizen 
and other partners in policy formulation and 
service provision, but not being presented with 
enough funding to ensure an appropriate col- 
laborative experience. 


Conclusion 


The “direct democracy” reforms of the 1800s in 
state and local government, which allowed citi- 
zens to recall policymakers, initiate laws, or vote 
via a referendum on laws already passed by 
policymakers greatly expanded the powers of cit- 
izens in their government and helped to usher in 
an era of more citizen control over their state and 
local governments. While the tools of “direct 
democracy” can be influenced and even corrupted 
by national interest groups, they at least expanded 
the scope of democracy for citizens. Such expan- 
sions continued in the 1940s—1970s with adminis- 
trative procedures acts in all levels of government 
designed to increase government accountability 
with increased transparency. These movements 
especially emphasized the importance of engaging 
citizens to help ensure citizen accountability over 
unelected public managers promulgating adminis- 
trative rules and elected policymakers crafting new 
laws or new governance decisions. By the 1990s 
and 2000s, even more direct citizen engagement 
techniques were advocated with citizens often 
exercising more deliberation and even actual 
decision-making authority in more avenues of 
policymaking. 

In many ways, this evolution in the use of 
citizen participation in public management 
shows the value of citizens. With trends such as 
participatory budgeting, deliberative forums, and 
enhanced town meetings influencing the current 
agenda of many local governments, citizens argu- 
ably now have more opportunities to participate in 
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governance than ever before. The key question for 
citizen participation in public management going 
forward is whether citizens have the commitment 
to participate in public management and whether 
administrators and policymakers will accept the 
decisions of citizens in more policy domains. If 
more and more citizens become involved in these 
opportunities and if public administrators and 
policymakers recognize the virtue and value of 
their input, then public management can become 
better. However, if that does not occur, then the 
value of citizen participation in public manage- 
ment will be lost. 
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Synonyms 


State citizen Interactions; State citizen 


Transactions 


Definition 


Citizen-administration relationships refer to the 
various ways in which individuals and public 
sector organizations interact. This includes 
in-person interactions (e.g., at the counter) and 
mediated interactions (e.g., Internet) for transac- 
tional relationships. It also includes the less 
tangible relationships involving the citizen not 
as direct beneficiary of a good or service but 
as general stakeholders in public sector 
relationships. 


Introduction 


The relationships between citizens and adminis- 
trations take many forms. These forms are defined 
by the characteristics attributed to both the citizen 
and the administration within a given sociopoliti- 
cal system — capabilities, objectives, indepen- 
dence, etc. These attributes will, consequently, 
define the possibilities of the relationships and 
define the nature of it. The concrete aspects of 
the relationship, its direct (in person) or mediated 
nature, its formal or informal dynamics, will all be 
derived from these systemic characteristics. 

The relationship between citizens and admin- 
istrations has to be understood as a separate and 
subordinate dynamic to the political relationship 
that links the citizen to the State and to the polity 
as a whole. While the all-encompassing political 
relationship has an influence on the administrative 
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relationship, the latter has a number of specific- 
ities that make it an object of study of its own. 

This contribution outlines the three main para- 
digms of the citizen-administration relationship: 
the traditional or Weberian model, consumerist 
model, and the participatory model. Each of 
these models has different conceptualizations 
and priorities for the understanding, planning, 
and managing of these relationships. 


Traditional Model 


In his book Economy and Society, Max Weber 
(1921) presents the main characteristics of public 
sector organizations and the roles and attributes of 
citizens in their interactions with them. In this 
traditional model, public administrations are char- 
acterized by concepts of professionalism, hierar- 
chy, and unity, while the citizen is in a relationship 
that is characterized by notions of distance and 
authority. 

The notions of distance and authority are the 
consequence of the characteristics of traditional 
public organizations that have the legal preroga- 
tives and expertise as well as the professional 
resources to create and maintain an asymmetrical 
relationship with the citizen. The distance between 
the administration and the citizen gives the former 
a special position, occupying its very own sphere of 
action disconnected from its external environment. 
For Chevallier’s (2002: 348) citizens are placed in a 
situation of radical inferiority and dependence and 
are forced to submit to a mysterious, remote, and 
omnipotent authority, over which they have no 
power (This author’s own translation). 

This particular type of relationship 1s top-down 
and defined in all aspects, from service and policy 
definition to their delivery by the admiration. In 
the relationship, the citizen has an obligation of 
compliance and the administration one of infor- 
mation. The recourses of the citizen are limited to 
the legal prescriptions that limit the organizations 
authority. The citizen has a passive attitude and a 
passive reality. The ability of the citizen to have an 
influence, aside from the full respect of his legal 
prerogatives, is to be found in his political rights 
to be asserted at election times. 
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This model is rooted in the legalistic tradition 
of the State. It is structured around rules and 
regulations, their definition, and strict application. 
The relationship is defined based on the possibil- 
ities detailed in the legal framework. The admin- 
istration is bound by these rules and so is the 
relationship. Other considerations, taking into 
account either the nature or specificity of a rela- 
tionship, or the particular needs of citizens, are 
secondary. The citizen is understood as a category 
and not as an individual. Each citizen is to be 
treated the same way, thus respecting the funda- 
mental construct of the equality of treatment. 

This type of relationship is characteristic of the 
regalian functions of the State such as the 
collecting of taxes, border defense, and diplomatic 
affairs. With the development of State services in 
the post-WWII area, and the increasing criticisms 
leveled at the traditional model (rigidity, ineffi- 
ciency, etc.), the relationship between citizens and 
administration transformed itself and morphed into 
a more balanced exchange. 


Consumerist model 


The criticism leveled at the traditional model led 
to the development of various mechanisms of 
arbitration between citizen and organizations. 
They were developed in large part to provide 
more room for citizens to be heard — development 
of user association and various para-administra- 
tive associations focused on rebalancing the rela- 
tionship. While these developments have changed 
the relationship, it is the development of New 
Public Management (Hood 1991) that introduced 
a clear break with the fundamental legalistic logic 
of the traditional system. 

This approach introduced the language and 
tools of the private sector relationships between 
a consumer and a firm and attempted to use them 
to reframe the traditional model of public sector 
relationships. The operations of public adminis- 
trations and the expectations of citizens were to be 
modified accordingly. 

The administration was now to be put under the 
pressure of competition, whether vis-a-vis other 
administrative units, the private sector of the 
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nonprofit sector. The objective was to develop a 
more efficient and more reactive public service. 
This was a clear move away from the notion of 
distance and disconnect found in the traditional 
model. 

The administration now needed to develop the 
ability to respond to citizens’ demands. 
A specific focus was put on individual needs 
and on the importance of being reactive to these 
needs and desires. Corollary to that, the citizen 
was now imbued with a greater voice 
(Hirschman 1970) and with the ability to make 
decision through an increasing level of choice 
presented to him by administrations. This choice 
can be in selecting the organization offering the 
service, but more often the various modalities of 
using a service that the state is the only one to 
provide (e.g., passports, drivers’ licenses). While 
the center of the service would not change 
(a passport is a passport), the modalities to obtain 
would now be tailored to the various demands of 
citizens (longer opening hours, online platform, 
easy to understand forms, etc.). Key evaluation 
of the success of the relationship was no longer to 
be the mere respect of rules and regulation, but 
the satisfaction of citizens, with the use of the 
satisfaction survey. 

The relationship is one of adaptation and of 
individuality. The notion of equality of treatment 
is no longer the sole conceptual lens for analyzing 
the relationship. The relationship was not defined 
uniformly for all citizens but was to be tailored to 
the individual needs. This tailoring was made 
possible on the one hand by the development of 
technology, notably ICTS, making possible the 
individualization of services at a lower cost. 
A second aspect that makes this possible is the 
end of the “professionals know best” approach, 
thus further legitimizing the voice of the citizen 
vis-a-vis the notions of professionalism defining 
the traditional approach. 

The relationship was now more balanced, but 
the choices presented to the citizens were those 
decided and framed by the administration and not 
by citizens themselves. This model was to be 
criticized for its conceptual limitations but also 
for the way in which it had limited the nature of 
the relationship. 
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Participatory model 


Democratic governance has taken yet another 
approach at defining the citizen-administration 
relationships (Peters 1996). While New Public 
Management perceived the user of public ser- 
vices as a consumer, like that encountered in 
the private sector, democratic governance tried 
to reinvent the citizen into a citizen-partner, an 
active participant to the policy development, 
policy management, and delivery of public 
Services. 

In this relationship, the dynamic is multilateral 
with the citizen and the administration sharing 
parts of the responsibility for the overall success 
of the encounter. 

The notions framing the relationship are those 
of participation, transparency, and accountability. 
This approach is based on the development of a 
much more complex environment. One in which 
the administration cannot, by itself, and on its 
own terms, control the relationship and ensure 
its success. 

In this environment, part of the information 
and knowledge is to be found outside the orga- 
nization. It is therefore important to involve 
other actors, be it the individual citizens or asso- 
ciations and nonprofit organizations in identify- 
ing and addressing issues and delivering 
services. The administration becomes the center 
of a network more than the sole purveyor of 
administrative services. The logic of relation- 
ship becomes the central elements for public 
administrations. 

The participation of citizen, as described by 
Arnstein (1969), has given voice to citizen even 
if that voice is not always listened too, or simply 
used as an alibi by organization. But it has led to 
more involved relationships, including the devel- 
opment of the coproduction of services (Alford 
2009). 

Transparency, the opening of internal dynam- 
ics of the organization to outsiders, has 
represented a sea change for administrations. 
Embodied most clearly in access to information 
laws, these prerogatives allow citizen to request 
information or document from administration. 
This dynamic, along with other openness and 
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transparency innovations, has helped rebalance 
the power dynamics of the relationship by provid- 
ing citizen with more information on the substan- 
tive policy discussions but also on the way in 
which the administration functions. 

The logic of accountability has led to similar 
empowerment of the citizen. It recognizes the 
importance for the relationship of the citizen as a 
member of the political whole, a stakeholder in 
the development of harmonious and effective 
relationships. 

In this case, the importance is no longer exclu- 
sively put on the respect of rules and regulations, 
nor is it on the satisfaction of citizens, but rather 
on their involvement in the processes. These pro- 
cesses serve in fact a higher objective that of 
ensuring the continuous development of an active 
and dynamic democratic environment. The rela- 
tionship is no longer purely instrumental but has 
an intrinsic value. 


Conclusion 


Each model of the relationship between adminis- 
trations and citizen, the traditional model, con- 
sumerist model or participatory model has all 
defined the administration and the citizen in dif- 
ferent ways. Each approach is rooted in different 
academic traditions and underline different prior- 
ities for the State as a whole. For the relationship, 
these different aspects have entailed different pri- 
orities and different dynamics, whether it be 
top-down or bottom-up. 

These three modes of interaction between cit- 
izens and administrations have emerged one after 
the other on the conceptual timeframe. But, all 
three are present in today’s framing of the inter- 
action between citizens and administrations. For 
each relationship, part of the traditional model, 
part of the consumerist model, and part of the 
participatory model are used and applied by orga- 
nizations in their day-to-day operations. The con- 
ceptual clarity of concept is embodied in a much 
messier way in real-life interaction. These models 
have been superimposed with — depending on the 
circumstances — one being a bit more present than 
the other. 
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Synonyms 


Civil rights: social justice; Equality; Equal 


opportunity; Human rights; Parity; Social 
movements 
Introduction 


The United States is a country whereby civil rights 
has not come easy to disenfranchised groups such 
as people of color, women, the LGBT community, 
and the working poor, though the United States 
has had groups in support of ensuring that all 
Americans have a voice which would be heard 
in the halls of Congress and beyond. The paper on 
civil right will begin with a definition of civil 
rights, how the field of Public Administration fits 
in, and why charter schools may not be the best 
solution to providing students with an equitable 
public education. 
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Civil Rights Defined 


Civil rights as a movement began during the late 
1950s and 1960s impart because African Ameri- 
cans were routinely denied access to housing and 
jobs. It is also interesting to note that this was 
about the time that the term social equity was 
beginning to emerge in the field of Public Admin- 
istration. Known as the father of social equity, 
George Frederickson coined the term during 
the 1960s and since that time he has helped 
Public Administration to create an increasing 
awareness and understanding of fair and ethical 
treatment (Frederickson 2005). However, when 
Frederickson coined the term he was referring to 
the fair practice of garbage collection and other 
city services regardless of which neighborhood or 
location. However, social equity is now used by a 
new group of public administration scholars (see 
work of Blue Wooldridge, Susan Gooden, Mario 
Rivera, Al Borrego, Mitchell Rice, Richard 
Greggory Johnson III, Kris Norman-Majors, 
Lorenda Naylor, and Wally Swan) who have 
included social equity to mean civil rights for 
everyone, especially people from disenfranchised 
communities. Indeed, the term Social Equity 
Scholar is ably applied by the above public 
administration scholars and others who make the 
work of civil justice as part of the research, teach- 
ing, and/or practice. 

The United States Congress has also created 
the National Academy of Public Administration 
(NAPA) with a Standing Panel on Social Equity in 
Governance in 1967. One of the hallmarks of this 
Social Equity panel is the annual Social Equity 
Leadership Conference which is now in its 15th 
year. The purpose of the conference is to advance 
new knowledge and practical ideas within public 
administration regarding social equity. For exam- 
ple, the conference was held at the University of 
San Francisco, June 1—3, 2016, with 200 regis- 
trants over the three-day period with more 
than 70 papers and poster sessions and panel pre- 
sentations (https://www.usfca.edu/management/ 
Social-Equity-Leadership-Conference-2016). 

One of the most meaningful events of the con- 
ference was the Luncheon in which Lt. Governor 
Gavin Newsom addressed an audience of almost 
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300 people (the luncheon was opened to peo- 
ple who just wanted to attend this event). 
Newsom’s address typified the true meaning 
of civil rights, social equity, and human rights. 
In 2004 Newsom ordered that the City of San 
Francisco Clerk would begin to issue marriage 
licenses to same-sex couples (CNN 2004). 
Reporting by CNN, Newsom made the follow- 
ing remarks: 
I think we’re on firm legal footing and legal 


grounds, and certainly I believe very strongly and 
passionately we're on the right moral ground. 


Newsom’s commitment to civil rights is indic- 
ative of the power that one person can have when 
achieving and fighting for the common good. 


Civil Rights and Public Education 


As stated above, civil rights have never come easy 
in the United States. For the most part, the 
Supreme Court has had to adjudicate on some of 
the most pressing matters in the country during the 
twentieth and twenty-first century regarding racial 
matters. Perhaps one of the most notable cases of 
the twentieth century regarding race and educa- 
tion was Brown v. Board of Education (1954). The 
United States had been operating its public K to 
12 schools under the separate but equal decision, 
Plessy v. Ferguson (1896). In 1954 the Supreme 
Court ruled that separate but equal was unconsti- 
tutional in a vote of Young et al. (2015). The 
benefit of Brown v. Education as a civil right is 
that by law public education was desegregated. 
This law according to Young et al. (2015) reached 
its peak in the mid-1970s when more than 70% 
African Americans attended desegregated public 
schools. 

However, the authors argue that the trend has 
been reversed due to White Fight. Alana Semuels 
(2015) argues that White Flight has been occur- 
ring since the 1960s when White families moved 
from the urban center to the suburbs after noticing 
an influx of African-American families moving 
next door to White families. Public schools in 
the urban centers have not benefited from White 
Flight due to a lack of resources that public 
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schools depend upon. It is unfortunate that public 
schools have had to result to using a system 
referred to as zone (district) public schooling. 
The real downside of school zoning is the segre- 
gation in the continuation of race and social class 
that continues. Zone schooling is a prevalent sys- 
tem that cities such as New York have employed 
for the last several decades. d, The system 
involves children attending their zone or area 
public schools. The following information is 
clearly listed on the New York City Public School 
website: 


What is my local public school, and how do I enroll 
my child? 

For elementary or middle school: Register at 
your child’s zoned school. Your zoned school is 
determined by your home address. If you don’t 
know your zoned school, call 311 or visit the 
Department of Education website. If you don’t 
have a zoned school, please visit a Student Regis- 
tration Center in your borough of residence. For 
high school: Register at a Student Registration Cen- 
ter in your borough of residence http://www.nyc. 
gov/portal/site/nycgov/menuitem.a7711323366a72 
aee846f0b00 1c789a0/) 


This system continues to leave poor students 
and communities of color in situations where they 
are relegated to attend the schools in their neigh- 
borhood often with little resources and even less 
hope for success. New York City has at least 
began to address the issue of under performing 
public school by closing 29 high schools in 2009 
and creating 200 smaller high schools (Kemple 
2015). This reform according to a report authored 
by Kemple (2015) suggests that the New York 
City Department of Education reform was predi- 
cated on the below interlocking pillars: 


e Eliminating the worst schools in the system by 
closing failing, “factory-style” high schools. 
During the time period of this study 
(2002-2008), the DOE initiated the closure of 
29 low-performing high schools. 

e Increasing the supply of better options by cre- 
ating new, small high schools. These closures 
were accompanied by the creation of more than 
200 new high schools, which were often 
located in the buildings that had housed the 
closed schools. 
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e Enabling families to select their high school 
through a universal high school choice process. 
In 2004, the DOE introduced the High School 
Application Processing system in which nearly 
80,000 8th graders ranked their choice of high 
school by interest. 


Adlai E. Stevenson High School was a large 
dropout factory located in the Bronx, NY, and is 
an example of a failing public high school. Ste- 
venson High School operated in the Bronx, NY, 
from the 1970s until 2009. In 2009, The Depart- 
ment of New York closed Stevenson High School 
citing problems with violence, poor test scores, 
and truancy (http://schools.nyc.gov/ 
SchoolSearch/). 

Norman Thomas High School is another exam- 
ple of a large dropout factory and was closed in 
2014 (Inside Schools 2014). Though Norman 
Thomas considered a “specialized (school forcing 
on a certain subject or subjects, 1.e., The High 
School of Performing Arts)” public high schools 
in NYC, the school still only graduated 55% of its 
students on time. Inside Schools reported the fol- 
lowing about the Norman Thomas High School’s 
closing: 

In 2010, only 55 percent of Norman Thomas stu- 

dents graduated on-time and though parents had 

some positive feedback about staff members and 
the school's extensive involvement with outside 
programs and organizations, many questioned 
why the school had been failing for so long and 
wanted other options were available for their chil- 
dren. In February 2011 the Panel for Education 

Policy approved the Department of Education's pro- 

posal to phase out and replace the school due to 


persistently low performance and an inability to be 
transformed (Inside Schools 2014). 


Waiting for Superman Documentary Critics 

The issue of failing urban schools has caught the 
public’s attention in the documentary Waiting for 
Superman (2010) which depicts many urban pub- 
lic schools were considered dropout factories due 
to low-performing students, uninspiring teachers, 
unions, and a lack of school resources. The film 
concludes by suggesting no real methods for fix- 
ing failing public schools in many of the urban 
centers across the United States such as Los 
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Angeles, New York City, and Chicago. However, 
the film does point out that charter schools as 
being a key way in fixing the public school prob- 
lem. The issue with the film according to Parado 
and Montez de Oca (2014) is one of pedagogy in 
which the directors of the film play to an empathic 
audience of people who already buy into the bro- 
ken public school narrative. Therefore, as such the 
film only seeks to reinforce the stereotypes of 
public schools as a system that has historically 
been broken for years and cannot be fixed. 
According to the authors, the film gives the 
impression that the racialization of education 1s 
not an issue either. 


The Issue of Charter Schools as a Civil 
Rights Movement 


The national public charter school movement was 
started in early 1990s in Minnesota in order to 
provide greater autonomy to schools, greater free- 
dom to teachers, and more choice to parents 
(Crutchfield 2015). According to Jandel 
Crutchfield (2015), the charter school movement 
is the fastest growing education reform in the 
country, with over 1.5 million students across 
39 states. According to Crutchfield, there are gen- 
erally three types of charter schools, namely start- 
ups, voluntary conversions, and forces conver- 
sions. Start-up charter schools may start a school 
if the “like-minded” individuals and community 
leaders find there is a need for a topic that is not 
being offered in the existing neighborhood 
schools with interested educators and parents 
who agree to start this new endeavor. Voluntary 
charter schools may use their current building and 
retain some staff. Forced conversion charter 
schools are ones that have chronic low perfor- 
mance problems such as Adlai E. Stevenson 
High School and Norman Thomas High School 
mentioned above where each have around 
three charter schools occupying the former high 
schools. 

Stein (2015) in his examination of charter 
schools in Indianapolis found that there is evi- 
dence of racial sorting when parents are given 
school choice. This according to Stein leads to 
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less diversity when he compared the racial demo- 
graphics between public sector schools and char- 
ter schools. 

Despite the segregation, low-performing 
schools and lotteries for charter school depicted 
in Waiting for Superman, the criticism of this film 
has been harsh (Goldstein 2010). From the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers Union (AFT) to pub- 
lic school districts around the country decried that 
the film was over simplified and did not give an 
actual portrayal of America’s public schools 
including their victories and challenges. The film 
also creates the sense that charter schools are the 
way to go with trying to educate children in the 
twenty-first century. Indeed, it is argued by many 
that charter schools appear to be more effective 
than publicly run schools because they serve 
fewer children with disabilities and fewer children 
from immigrant backgrounds (Chapman 2013). 
Therefore, education becomes not as a matter of 
civil rights but privilege for the few students that 
are selected through lottery for a charter school. 
This is not how public education should work as 
George Frederickson would suggest that effective 
public education should not be a question of 
where someone lives and if they are lucky enough 
to draw a number for a charter school. 

The charter school movement is one of the 
fastest growing school reforms going on in the 
United States (Greenblatt 2014; Frankenberg 
2011). The effort is being carried forth by com- 
munity leaders, teachers, and parents wanting 
choice for schooling. However, to suggest that 
charter schools are a matter of civil rights may 
be a far reaching account. 

The use of the term civil rights appears to be 
the language of choice for people trying to 
advance the charter school debate. In 2014, Bill 
De Blasio, Mayor of NYC framed his remarks at a 
procharter gathering as a matter of civil rights 
(Shapiro 2014). The mayor also quoted Frederick 
Douglas in his address which did not go over well 
with the civil rights activists in the audience 
according to Shapiro (2014). 

Quoting Frederick Douglass at a recent appear- 
ance in a black church in Bedford-Stuyvesant, the 
mayor said, “Didn’t the great man once tell us, 
‘Power yields nothing without demand?’ So we, 
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in this time, have demanded something different 
for our children and we won’t accept an education 
system that doesn’t support them (Shapiro 2014).” 

Brian Jones (2011) suggests that it is not appro- 
priate to use the terms civil rights and charter 
schools in the same sentence. In fact, the two 
movements are in conflict with one another 
according to Jones who argues the following com- 
ments in The Huffington Post. 

First, and perhaps most importantly, it is a 
“movement” that claims that the interests of adults 
(specifically, teachers) are in conflict with the 
interests of children (students). Whereas the civil 
rights movement was explicitly social democratic, 
challenging the government to take action on rac- 
ism and poverty, and supporting trade unions as a 
means of achieving more social equality, the cur- 
rent education “reformers” are convinced that 
inequality can only be undone by weakening the 
teachers’ unions. 

Secondly, this “reform” effort is a “movement” 
that takes power away from ordinary people, 
while claiming to do the opposite. In the name of 
“parent power,” charter schools have reduced 
actual parent power. Charter school parents do 
not have a right to have any say in the governance 
of their child’s school and do not even have a right 
to place their child in it. The child must win a 
lottery, and then the parent and child must, in 
many cases, adhere to a strict contract to remain 
in the school. Charter boosters will respond that 
parent demand for their schools is through the 
roof, but that has more to do with the way parents 
are perpetually bombarded with slick advertising 
materials from Madison Avenue than it does with 
the actual merits of the schools. When was the last 
time Mad Men created promotional materials for a 
genuine grassroots movement? 

Thirdly, while it has black faces perched in 
important places, the charter school “movement” 
is not a “black movement” for education. Whereas 
folks participated in the civil rights movement at 
great personal risk, many of the influential black 
supporters of charter schools stand to profit hand- 
somely (Jones 2011). 

The three points made above by Jones clearly 
demonstrate that the charter reform movement is 
not about civil rights for Black and Latino 
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students but more so about control for the power 
makers and parents that want out of the public 
school system due to perceived notions of 
inadequacies. 

Frankenberg et al. (2010) also make the argu- 
ment that charter schools have been successful 
politically but also a civil rights failure. For exam- 
ple, the authors found that the Southwest have five 
of the eight states where Latinos have historically 
been concentrated. In 1973 the Supreme Court 
found that Latinos were discriminated against a 
rate that was paralleled to that of the African 
Americans in the South. The authors went on to 
suggest that the discrimination was often based on 
race, language, and poverty, thus providing stu- 
dents a chance for educational choice. This fact 
caused an acute realization that Latinos were sub- 
stantially underrepresented in charter schools 
within the Southwest region of the states. 

Additionally, Frankenberg et al. (2010) discov- 
ered in their research that in more than 40 states, 
charter schools were more racially segregated 
than public schools. Though there were excep- 
tions admit the authors. However, these excep- 
tions are very few when data were analyzed 
around the United States. 

Mentioned briefly above charter schools are 
also not chiefly about civil rights due to the 
notion of admitting students based on a lottery 
system. This system is when charters schools 
only have a few spaces left and must open these 
spaces up on a lottery system. This entry will not 
discuss the different forms that these entries take 
as much of it depends on rules of the district and 
the state that the charter schools reside. However, 
Chabrier et al. (2016) postulate charter school 
lotteries have major issues especially regarding 
what happens to the students who lose. The 
research according to Chabrier et al. (2016) go 
on to suggest that charter schools that are the 
high performing high school, typically in the 
suburbs generally less effective charter schools’ 
vs charter schools in the more depressed, segre- 
gated districts and under performing schools 
have effective charter schools. In other words, 
the issue with the lottery charter system is that 
the students who lose are the ones in need of a 
better education. 
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Perhaps the most damning report was leveled 
by the Center for Popular Democracy in May 
2016. The center suggests that the Federal gov- 
ernment has poured 30 million dollars to support 
charter schools around the country. However, the 
center has found in their research that charter 
schools suffer from mismanagement and abuse 
to the tune of $213 million dollars since 2015. 
News of this information has only come to light 
due to whistleblowers, investigators, and reposts. 
A key reason for the abuse is due to little oversight 
of charter schools. The center suggests the follow- 
ing three recommendations to help slow or elim- 
inate the problems addressed in this section. 

The Center for Popular Democracy has 
recommended the below three strategies to assist 
charter schools countrywide: 


e Mandate audits that are specifically designed to 
detect and prevent fraud and increase the trans- 
parency and accountability of charter school 
operators and managers. 

e Design clear planning-based public invest- 
ments to ensure that any expansions of charter 
school investments ensure equity, transpar- 
ency, and accountability. 

e Increase transparency and accountability to 
ensure that charter schools provide the infor- 
mation necessary for state agencies to detect 
and prevent fraud. 


Conclusion 


This entry has framed the concept of civil rights 
by first linking the term to social equity used in the 
field of public administration. The entry has also 
addressed the importance of the Social Equity 
Leadership Conference held annually in June 
and then turns its attention to civil rights, public 
education in the United States, and the charter 
school reform. It is safe to suggest that the charter 
school reform is gaining momentum as there 
were students should be in between million and 
enrolled across the country where charter schools 
reside (Allen and Consoletti 2010). 

This entry concludes by suggesting that public 
education, segregation-free and effective, and 
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challenges are the hallmark of a democratic soci- 
ety. Therefore, the urban public educational sys- 
tem around the United States is in need of constant 
reform. This entry has demonstrated this above. 
However, this entry is not confident that charter 
schools are even addressing public education as 
public good and should be afforded to everyone. 
Though much smaller than the field of education, 
public administration must too be concerned with 
the improvements greatly needed by the public 
school system. This is especially important that 
charter schools are not standardized in term of 
their curriculum. This issue has also made 
assessing the effectiveness of charter schools 
over all. 
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Synonyms/Acronyms 


AFSPA (Armed Forces Special Power Act); DRC 
(Democratic Republic of the Congo); LGBTI 
(lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, intersex); 
MPLA (Popular Movement of the Liberation of 
Angola); NA (National Assembly); NGO 
(nongovernmental organization); UNCR (United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights) 


Definition 


Civil nights: The right of citizens to political and 
social freedom and equality 

Conflict theory: When tensions and conflicts arise 
because resources, status, and power are unevenly 
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distributed between groups in society and these 
conflicts become the engine for social change 


Introduction 


“Each time a man stands up for an ideal, or acts to 
improve the lot of others, or strikes out against 
injustice, he sends forth a tiny ripple of hope.” 
Robert F. Kennedy 


According to the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights (1948) Article 2: everyone is enti- 
tled to all the rights and freedom set forth in this 
declaration without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth, or other status. Furthermore, no distinction 
shall be made of the political, jurisdictional, or 
international status of the country or territory to 
which a person belongs, whether it be independent, 
trust, non-self-governing (Please see United Nations. 
org www.un.org/en/decolonization/nonselfgovterrit 
ories.shmtl), or under any other limitation of sover- 
eignty (For more information about the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights, please access www. 
un.org.en/universal-declaration-human-rights). 

In the preamble to the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights (1966, 1976), in 
accordance with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the ideal of free human beings 
enjoying civil and political freedom and freedom 
from fear and want can only be achieved if 
conditions are created whereby everyone may 
enjoy his civil and political rights, as well as 
his economic, social and cultural rights... (For 
more information about the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights, please access http:// 
www.ohchr.org/en/professionalinterst/pages/ccpr/ 
aspx). 

It is critical to start this discussion about civil 
rights in other countries with these two state- 
ments, because although the idea that mankind 
has certain inalienable rights, which have been 
in existence for centuries, the process of garnering 
civil rights for all has been daunting. When 
talking about civil rights, one cannot do so with- 
out discussing disenfranchisement of some sort. 
In most countries, because of the mobility of 
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populations, a shift in economic resources, and 
changes in political regimes, the discussion 
about civil rights has become more prevalent. As 
people move and regimes change, the need for 
control has grown. Discussions about civil rights 
no longer just include conversations and legisla- 
tion about access, but the rights of people as 
human beings or human rights. 

The Civil Rights Movement in the United 
States started because of the oppression of cer- 
tain classes or groups within the population. 
With the advent of slavery, African Americans 
were considered property, and with the rise of 
social classes and the structuring of government, 
women too were considered property. As a result 
of lack of access, disenfranchisement was cre- 
ated and eventually led to revolts by the people. 
Looking at historical and modern actions taking 
place around the world related to civil rights, one 
is forced to reexamine the role of conflict theory 
as originally surmised by Karl Marx and Frie- 
drich Engels and how this theory provides the 
proper lens to view the direction of civil rights 
not just in the United States and North America 
but how it is perceived and practiced on other 
continents. 


Theoretical Framework and Literature 


Conflict theory, which is a derivative of Marxism, 
states that tensions and conflicts arise when 
resources, status, and power are unevenly distrib- 
uted between groups in society, and these conflicts 
become the engine for social change (Crossman 
2016). Power is retained by those who control 
wealth accumulation, political access, and other 
material resources. When examining conflict the- 
ory, one not only is concerned with socioeco- 
nomic differences between persons but also 
other factors such as race, sexuality, gender, and 
religion. 

Prior to the recognition of Karl Marx’s theory 
on conflict, similar arguments were made by 
Thomas Hobbes in his manuscript Leviathan. 
Hobbes’ overall premise was that in the most 
basic society, there will always be discord and 
conflict, and through the establishment of a social 
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contract, then are men able to live in some sem- 
blance of harmony. This protection, afforded by 
the governing structure, has the responsibility of 
ensuring that the rights of men are protected from 
others who would seek to trample upon them and 
protect the commonwealth of the nation. This 
philosophical idea as proffered by Hobbes war- 
rants some discussion, because it is pertinent to 
this discussion on civil rights. Since Hobbes sees 
man as selfish and concerned about his own well- 
being possibly to the detriment of others, a 
governing structure that mirrors mankind is nec- 
essary for the peaceful cohabitation of man 
(Hobbes 1651 in Ebenstein and Ebenstein 1999). 
The Hobbesian approach to the study of civil 
rights in other countries is recognized by Günther 
Schlee (2004) who quotes the work of Max 
Gluckman who “sees humanity as constantly 
caught up in conflicts and argues that such ties 
make possible a certain measure of peace in soci- 
ety.” This aforementioned statement highlights 
the need for crosscutting social ties in society, 
and this thus lessens social conflict. 

Many scholars have examined the difficult 
relationships that exist between people in society 
as well as people and the governments which are 
supposed to protect the rights of the members of 
society. 

The argument of group conflict theory is that com- 

petition between racial groups — competition for 

political, social, and economic resources — makes 

a unique contribution to political hostility between 

members of those groups. That is, the placement of 

an individual within a group and the circumstances 

of that group in society and vis-a vis other groups in 

society will affect how that individual approaches 


decisions about the allocation of political, social, 
and economic cost and benefits. (Glasser 2003) 


Glaser further concedes that nonracial groups 
can also stimulate group conflict due to the 
slightest differences among individuals, which 
can exacerbate conflict over scarce resources. 
Whites believed that Blacks posed an existential 
threat to Whites in American society, particularly 
as it relates to political issues and resources. The 
same can be said in homogeneous societies where 
the members possess other characteristics that 
would bring about discord, i.e., religion, sexuality, 
or gender if conflict theory is applied. 
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Another supposition provided by Michael 
T. Klare suggests that conflict can be attributed 
to natural resources. Natural resources, just as any 
other resource, can become scarce, and conflicts 
can emerge over the rights to such precious com- 
modities. Klare further surmises that these 
resource wars are likely occurring in countries 
that are considered poor and having weak govern- 
ments that align with multinational corporations 
to market the precious resources. However, soci- 
eties are now beginning to recognize that humans 
are the most valuable commodity and the devel- 
opment of this commodity takes time. To the 
detriment of the development of humans and 
social order in said societies, many leaders’ 
short-term calculations dominate (Klare 2001). 

The thesis delivered by Klare is a timely anal- 
ysis of the implications of resources on the treat- 
ment of human beings. These not only have to be 
natural resources such as gold, oil, and diamonds 
but also resources and commodities such as jobs, 
housing, and food. This approach to the examina- 
tion of conflict theory also demonstrates a symbi- 
otic relationship between the public choice model 
in economics, public administration, and political 
science. Through the application of game theory- 
based models such as public choice, it is evident 
that conflict emerges due to the shift of norma- 
tively believing that government has the respon- 
sibility of working on behalf of the collective 
good of the people to that of working on behalf 
bureaucrats, politicians, and even the people oper- 
ating in a self-interested manner. The relationship 
that conflict theory has to public choice econo- 
metrics and therefore civil rights is evident in the 
way in which decisions are made about who gets 
what, when, and how. 

There are additional scholars, such as 
Lachmann, Bartos and Wehr, and Raimo, who 
have discussed the role of conflict theory and 
how it relates to a particular nation-state or region. 
Individuals such as Sanja Kutnjack Ivokoic and 
John Hagan, who examine the applicability of 
conflict theory to the crisis in Sarajevo; Andrew 
Williams in his study of Moldova; and lastly Her- 
man Strasser, who examines class formation, all 
focus on the role of civil rights in the their respec- 
tive areas of study through the analysis and 
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applicability of conflict theory (Ivakovic and 
Hagan 2006; Lachman 1990; Bartos and Wehr 
2002; Raimo 1991; Williams 1999; Strasser 
1980). 


The Role of Government in Securing 
Civil Rights 


One of the major responsibilities of government is 
the protection of those who live within the 
governing jurisdiction that is considered to be 
its’ sovereign territory. This preeminent institution 
has the responsibility of not only protecting those 
within its borders from external and/or internal 
threats and maintaining order, but it must also 
protect the rights and facilitate the well-being of 
citizens who live within its’ jurisdiction. From a 
purely democratic standpoint, the role of the 
social contract is extremely important and must 
be adhered to in order for a vibrant, productive 
society to thrive and compete within the interna- 
tional political, social, and economic order. Fur- 
thermore, it 1s of paramount importance that the 
sovereign rule of the people be protected. In most 
developed societies, the government has the 
responsibility to act on behalf of its citizens 
through the social contract which is usually 
given to the citizens by way of a recognized con- 
stitution. Additionally, other legal mandates as set 
forth by a parliamentary body, legislative assem- 
bly, or some other form of governing body hold 
the same legal force as do those principles that 
have been set forth within the original social con- 
tract that has been agreed upon and accepted by 
those who live within the governing jurisdiction. 
Coupled with the legal principles that are 
adopted by a nation-state, other international 
organizations and regional bodies may also imple- 
ment rules and resolutions which are expected to 
be adhered to by participating member nation- 
states. To elucidate this principle, the articles set 
forth by the United Nations as it pertains to civil 
rights have been agreed upon by those member 
states which have signed on to the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. However, 
and possibly more importantly, by the mere fact of 
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becoming a signatory member to the 193-nation- 
state multilateral institution, those member states 
have agreed to adhere to and uphold these univer- 
sal rights of man which are rights that are inherent 
in all men at any given time and in any given 
place. Although this principle, however noble 
and beneficial it may be to maintaining the inter- 
national order and peace in the world, the true 
applicability of legal mandates and social con- 
tracts at the nation-state level may be lacking in 
some areas of the globe. The rules set forth by the 
United Nations and ideas espoused by political 
philosophers who predate the idea of the institu- 
tion are at times ignored or misconstrued by some 
nations that believe civil nghts do not apply to 
every given group that resides or even crosses into 
their borders, even if temporarily. Examples of the 
inconsistencies in the application of civil nghts 
being afforded to an entire population can be 
demonstrated through an examination of a coun- 
try in the following regions: Africa, Southeast 
Asia, and South America and Europe. 


Africa 


The question surrounding civil rights in Africa is 
not a new discussion. In early writings about the 
Arab conquests during the seventh century, it is 
evident that basic civil and human rights were not 
being afforded to those swept into the East Asian 
slave trade. During the period of European impe- 
rialism and the quest for new resources, human 
and natural resources led to the colonization of the 
continent at the Berlin Conference in 1884-1885. 
Finally, the independence movements, which led 
to the dawn of a “new Africa,” commencing dur- 
ing the 1950s and finally culminating in the 
mid-1990s, highlighted the civil rights issues 
that plagued many of the newly independent 
nations. During each of the aforementioned 
periods, there have been many questions regard- 
ing the practice of civil rights in Africa and how 
the varied governmental institutions have or have 
not operated to ensure that basic fundamental 
rights were afforded to every human being. 

Each of the aforementioned periods can aptly 
demonstrate the utilization of conflict theory to 
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show the role of the government or those in 
power operating in manner to ensure that 
resources are obtained to perpetuate the growth 
of certain populations within a nation. This often 
times occurs to the detriment of other groups in 
society, be they groups within a territory governed 
by the nation-state or outside territories by way of 
conquest. During each of these periods, the distri- 
bution of these resources, status, and power 
among the groups involved has precipitated 
some type of change in the societies involved. 

In the twenty-first century, there are still some 
widespread issues as it pertains to the protections 
of civil rights for the people of Africa. There have 
also been some gains with the help of local gov- 
ernments and international organizations such as 
the United Nations. 


Angola 

The US State Department indicates in their 2015 
report that the country of Angola suffers from 
cruel, excessive, and degrading punishment; lim- 
ited freedom of assembly, associations, speech, 
and the press; and unlawful deprivation of life 
and lack of due process, trafficking in persons, 
forced labor, and limits on worker’s rights and 
instances of failure to compensate persons upon 
the use of eminent domain. 

Although the government of Angola has taken 
some measures to resolve these aforementioned 
abuses, the system which should allow for checks 
and balances has been considered to be inadequate 
as of the 2015 US State Department report. 
Coupled with the weak system of checks and bal- 
ances includes weak institutional capacity, a cul- 
ture that allowed for exemption from punishment, 
and government corruption U.S. Department of 
State (2015a). 

Several of the examples of human and civil 
rights abuses cited in Angola include the exces- 
sive use of deadly force on Light of the World 
Church members in Huambo Province and police 
abuse of protesters, such as the September 
15, 2014, incident when Raul Mandela was 
beaten by the police of Luanda Province 
(U.S. Department of State). (A report from 
AllAfrica.com by way of the Angolan news outlet 
Maka Angola cites the date of the incident of Raul 
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Mandela’s confrontation with the Luanda police 
as November 22, 2014. For further details, see 
“Angola: How Police Commanders Brutally 
Assaulted Laurinda Gouveia” in Maka Angola 
December 2, 2014. Accessed June 29, 2016 avail- 
able from allafrica.com/stories/201412021275. 
html.) In addition, there are stories of other indi- 
viduals such as Baixa de Kassanje who was in the 
company of Laurinda Gouveia, both accosted and 
beaten by the police near Independence Square in 
Luanda Province on November 23, 2014 
(De Morias 2014). This is one example of the 
arbitrary arrest of individuals and unlawful detain- 
ment in violation of the Law on Precautionary 
Measures in Criminal Proceedings [Law 
25/2015] (U.S. Department of State 2015). There 
are other examples, one of which includes the 
detainment of three journalists that witnessed the 
unlawful detainment of a group of activists. For 
those who have been detained by authorities, there 
are reports that payments of bribes to authorities 
are needed to release prisoners. The bribe system 
has also been utilized to prevent family members 
from gaining access to those who are in custody of 
the authorities of the state. The aforementioned 
incidents have a direct relationship to political 
dissent and political participation. There have 
been reports that opposition parties face harass- 
ment and intimidation from the Popular Move- 
ment of the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) 
supporters. Overall political participation is open 
to all nationals of the country, and women and 
minorities hold elected seats in the National 
Assembly (NA) with 79 members being women 
in the NA, 2 women governors out of 18 nation- 
wide, and 8 women cabinet members out of 
34 (U.S. Department of State 2015). 

As it relates to freedom of speech and the press, 
reports of threats by authorities toward journalists 
and other members of the press that print critical 
stories about the president are common. Likewise, 
there have been complaints regarding a lack of 
transparency and communication, which lead to 
bias in reporting. Journalists were also harassed 
and intimidated by authorities and charged with 
libel to limit the ability to report certain actions of 
the government. To provide a relevant example of 
these types of abuses, in May 2015, Rafael 
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Marques was found guilty of criminal libel when 
he failed to communicate his research findings to 
the Angolan Armed Forces or other companies 
that were allegedly involved in human/civil rights 
abuses for comment to counter the findings of his 
research (U.S. Department of State). Marques de 
Morais research centered on the abuses in the 
Luanda Province diamond mines which culmi- 
nated in the publication of a full-length manu- 
script entitled Blood Diamonds: Corruption and 
Torture in Angola. The court gave de Morais a 6- 
month suspended sentence (Smith 2015). 
According to the US Department of State, the 
rationale for the courts suspended sentence 
was that “the Ministry of Justice and Human 
Rights stated that the majority of cases mentioned 
in the Marques 2011 accusation had already 
been tried and sentences imposed on the private 
citizens and members of the security forces 
found guilty of human rights violations before 
Marques published his accusations” (U.S. State 
Department 2015). 

The right of freedom of assembly has also been 
regularly restricted by the government, with activ- 
ists being threatened through intimidation and 
death threats. The government has also restricted 
the free association of persons that have been 
considered suspicious. This was typically done 
through the denial of permits for organized activ- 
ities. Although the Angolan constitution allows 
for freedom of movement, emigration, and repa- 
triation, there have been times when these rights 
are restricted. The government has cooperated 
with the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights (UNCHR); however, there are sources 
which claim that authorities have abused the inter- 
national civil and human rights of migrants which 
shared the border with the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo (DRC). Some of the measures that 
have been taken by authorities include roadside 
checkpoints with bribery and extortion being used 
as a means by authorities to limit movement and 
harassment and expulsion of irregular migrants 
from West Africa and some Asian countries. To 
combat some of these aforementioned issues, the 
Asylum Law (Law 10/2015) was implemented 
with centers being constructed in Luanda, Luanda 
Norte, and Zaire provinces. The major goal 
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and focus of these centers is to act as reception 
places for refugees until the government makes a 
decision about their case (U.S. Department of 
State 2015). 

Reports of refugee abuse are also prevalent in 
the Lunde Norte Province where degrading 
treatment and reports of rape and sexual abuse 
have been carried out against Congolese migrants. 
To counter these reports from NGOs, the president 
worked with the United Nations to create a 
commission that would work to improve border 
issues. Refugees have also faced difficulty in 
obtaining access to basic services such as health 
care and education due to lack of appropriate 
documentation coupled with corruption by 
authorities. 

Coupled with the discussion of refugee abuse, 
there is a need to discuss the rights of workers in 
Angola since many of the refugees within the 
country face discriminatory and civil rights abuses 
by the nature of the work that they perform. The 
2015 Country Report on Human Rights has noted 
that there are instances of forced labor, particu- 
larly in Luanda Norte and Lunda Sul provinces 
(U.S. State Department 2015). Additionally, the 
2015 Trafficking in Persons Report indicates that 
forced labor and trafficking in men, women, and 
children for the purposes of labor and sex have 
been reported in the country. The US State Depart- 
ment has placed Angola as a Tier 2 country which 
means that it remains on a watch list until the 
Angolan government takes the appropriate mea- 
sures to eliminate forms of twenty-first-century 
slavery. Some recommendations for Angola to 
improve the status of refugees and its status in 
human trafficking include: 


Use provisions in the 2014 money laundering law to 
investigate and prosecute money forced labor and 
sex trafficking offenses; train law enforcement offi- 
cials on these provisions; systematically investigate 
labour trafficking in the Angolan construction sec- 
tor; develop systematic procedures for identifying 
trafficking victims and train officials on such pro- 
cedures; develop uniform and systematic referral 
procedures for all provinces; undertake efforts to 
provide shelter, counseling, and medical care to 
both child and adult victims, either directly or in 
partnership with NGOs; collect and analyze anti- 
trafficking law enforcement data; and continue to 
organize nationwide  anti-trafficking public 
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awareness campaigns (U.S. State Department 
Human Trafficking Report 2015). 


In addition to the rights of those who are 
performing forced labor, there are also instances 
where the rights of some employees in the tradi- 
tional work sector are compromised. To explicate 
this point, freedom of association and collective 
bargaining were not respected, and there is a need 
for government approval to join unions in Angola. 
Those working as civil servants do not have a 
right to collective bargaining. This close relation- 
ship between the government and unions corre- 
lates to the historical ties between political parties 
and labor movements. This is a characteristic that 
is common in many African countries. 

An “other” group that has faced civil rights 
abuses in Angola is the San indigenous people. 
The San people number roughly about 8,000 and 
have had very little participation in political life in 
the country. NGO advocates have been working 
on behalf of this group to increase the amount of 
services and coordinate and improve communica- 
tion with this community. This group has particu- 
larly suffered from eminent domain. After the end 
of the Angolan civil war, the land which originally 
belonged to the San was confiscated by elites and 
businessmen. Although attempts were made to 
provide some nominal reappropriation of the 
land for farming and cultivating purposes, the 
indigenous people lacked the more sophisticated 
equipment to perform the measures of cultivation. 
With these types of setbacks, land has been 
reconfiscated, and this has placed the San in a 
position which compounds their poverty and 
lack of voice (U.S. State Department 2015; IRIN 
2004; IWGIA 2014). 

In conclusion, the utilization of conflict theory 
in Angola is timely and relevant to the examina- 
tion of civil rights in the country. As stated, con- 
flict theory espouses that tensions and conflicts 
arise when resources, status, and power are 
unevenly distributed between groups in society, 
and these conflicts become the engine for social 
change. The aforementioned discussion about the 
country highlights numerous groups which seek 
resources, status, and/or power from the existing 
governing structure and also the international 
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community. Transparency International, a global 
NGO, currently ranks Angola 163 out of 168 in 
transparency in governance (Transparency Inter- 
national 2015). This “cloak” allows for those in 
positions of power to operate in a manner that 
does not allow full disclosure of the activities of 
government to the people or the international 
community thereby thwarting genuine attempts 
to correct the problems of corruption, abuse, and 
civil/human rights abuses in the country. With 
proper training, accountability, and the rule of 
law and justice in place, the issues that plague 
the country will be resolved. This, however, will 
not be an easy feat, and conflicts, which challenge 
the leadership and the allocation of goods and 
services in the country, will continue to evade 
the country’s real chances of true democratic gov- 
ernance, and only until proper recognition of civil 
rights as designated by the international commu- 
nity are recognized will proper governance free of 
repression and conflict occur. 


India 

The most significant human rights problems 
found in India were security force abuses, which 
also included torture and rape; corruption, which 
contributed to ineffective responses to crimes 
against women, children, and members of castes 
or tribes particularly in the form of trafficking; and 
also societal violence based on gender and reli- 
gious affiliation. These civil and human rights 
abuses persist because of a lack of accountability 
and the creation of an environment which fosters 
impunity by government officials. 

Evident in India are examples of group conflict 
theory. In Northeast India there are several sepa- 
ratists? movements such as the Kashmiri Move- 
ment, the Sikh Insurgency, the Jammu Movement, 
and the Maoist Insurgency, which are all groups 
seeking autonomy from the Indian government 
(U.S. State Department 2015). A particular law 
that has been utilized to deal with the insurgency 
movement is the Armed Forces Special Powers 
Act (AFSPA), (PUDR 2015) which was 
implemented initially in August 1942 by the Vice- 
roy of India to suppress the movement started by 
Mahatma Ghandi and Jawharlal Nehru entitled 
the Quit India Movement. Both the movement 
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and the AFSPA led to a number of civil and 
human rights violations which included the 
imprisonment of Ghandi and Nehru and the flog- 
ging, arrests, and killing of protesters at the behest 
of Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of India. After 
India’s independence from Britain in 1947, 
Prime Minister Nehru fought against insurgen- 
cies, particularly those led by the Nagas. The 
rebellions of the Nagas led to the upgrading of 
the AFSPA ordinance as implemented by the Brit- 
ish Viceroy to that of an act of parliament in 1958, 
led by Nehru (Peer 2014). 

The implications of this once colonial policy 
still reverberate today in India. This act gives 
Indian soldiers exemption from punishment in 
those areas rife with insurgent groups seeking 
autonomy from the Indian state. Conflicts carried 
out between the government and separatist groups 
such as the United National Liberation Front in 
Manipur eventually led to the group receiving 
statehood in 1972. Although some level of auton- 
omy was granted and more resources allocated, 
rebels still sought further independence from 
India. The creation of the People’s Liberation 
Army and other insurgency groups emerged with 
the AFSPA being reinstated in the Manipur area in 
1980 (Peer 2014). 

This historical background of the creation of 
the AFSPA and how the law has been utilized in 
areas that are considered to be conflict prone or 
susceptible to unrest shows how civil rights and 
human rights can be violated. More importantly, 
the groups that usually suffer from these viola- 
tions are women and children. The Country 
Reports on Human Rights Practices indicates 
that “rape, domestic violence, dowry-related 
deaths, honor killings, sexual harassment, and 
discrimination against women remained a serious 
societal problem” (U.S. State Department 2015). 
There are reports of trafficking in persons, includ- 
ing bonded and forced labor of children and 
adults, and trafficking of adults and children for 
prostitution have also been reported as a wide- 
spread problem in India. 

One of the fundamental tenets of United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights 
(UNCHR) Declaration is the respect for integrity 
of the person with freedom from unlawful or 
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arbitrary deprivation of life. There are numerous 
reports which claim the Indian government or 
agents thereof violated this fundamental right. 
Examples include the apprehension of Irom 
Sharmila, who was in police custody for 
15 years for the violation of a criminal statute 
that makes suicide illegal and custodial deaths of 
Shahik Hyder, Nakk Padma, and Swetang Patel 
(U.S. State Department 2015; Peer 2014). There 
have also been reports of disappearances as a 
result of failure of police to file arrest reports and 
the request of bribes by officers in order for fam- 
ilies to receive information about the status of a 
detainee. There are also stories from individuals 
such as Hem Mishra, a student activist who 
exposed failures of the government and was 
arrested by the Maharashtra police in August 
2013 on the charge of being a Maoist courier 
(Dahat 2015). 

Additionally, there have been cases of abuse by 
law enforcement officers of individuals who are 
members of banned organizations that are forbid- 
den from operating in the country due to the 
passage of the Unlawful Activities Prevention 
Act. The People’s Union for Democratic Rights, 
an organization founded in 1977 in Delhi, 
has worked tirelessly to bring justice to the numer- 
ous civil rights abuses in the country (PUDR. 
org 2015). 

Conflict in India will continue to persist, and 
varied groups will continue to seek recognition 
and impress their demands upon the government 
and also the international community until basic 
human and civil rights are recognized in the coun- 
try of India. India has a long sordid history which 
has effectively limited and, in some cases, ignored 
the basic fundamental rights of particular groups 
within their society. Although the caste system is 
no longer in use, some groups such as the Dalits 
continue to be persecuted and ignored. This does 
not go without saying that the women and chil- 
dren who comprise this group are the recipients of 
a highly unusual amount of discrimination and 
marginalization. Other groups that seek recogni- 
tion and some level of participation in the decision 
making process have been more organized in 
scope. Although there is organization among 
these groups, there is still some apprehension by 
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India and also by the international community to 
some extent based on the belief that some sepa- 
ratist groups in the country have ties to terrorist 
extremists in the region. These groups, however 
radicalized they are or may be perceived to be, are 
participating in conflicts that are more organized. 
The theoretical postulations pertaining to conflict 
theory, particularly Glaser’s assessment of group 
conflict theory, are applicable to India. Glasser 
concedes that the competition between racial 
groups and nonracial groups for that matter exac- 
erbate over the scarce resources in society. This 
competition in India is that of struggle over polit- 
ical, social, and economic resources. This place- 
ment of one group — or some groups — in society 
vis-a-vis other groups in society affects how those 
groups approach decisions about the allocation of 
political, social, and economic costs and benefits 
(Glasser 2003). 


Russia 

The escalation of Russia’s human rights abuses 
became more pronounced in 2014 with the illegal 
occupation of the Ukraine. Since that time, there 
have been numerous reports of human and civil 
rights abuses of Ukraine citizens residing in 
Russia. Individuals such as Nadiya Savchenko 
and Oleh Sentsor were both convicted on charges 
of terrorism. Nadiya Savchenko was charged with 
the death of two Russian journalists that were hit 
by mortar fire during a skirmish at a Ukrainian 
checkpoint. Although recently pardoned, she was 
sentenced to 22 years in a Russian prison (Pearson 
2016; U.S. State Department 2015). Oleh Sentsor, 
along with others, was arrested after the March 
2014 annex of the Ukrainian Black Sea Peninsula 
by Russia RFE/RL 2016a; U.S. State Department 
2015. Sentsor was accused and convicted of ter- 
rorist attacks around Crimea and was sentenced to 
20 years in prison. 

The issues that were mentioned previously are 
not the only instances of human/civil rights abuses 
in the country. Some additional problems over the 
past year include restrictions on freedom of 
expression and the ability to choose one’s govern- 
ment; restrictions on assembly, media, internet 
freedom, and association; and measures to repress 
political dissent. In addition to the suppression of 
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the rights of citizens of the Ukraine, Russia has 
also systematically thwarted the activities of non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) by adopting 
laws that would prevent their work. Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty reports spot inspections of 
nongovernmental organizations across the coun- 
try. These organizations that receive foreign 
funding must register as foreign agents. The law 
that requires this reporting was adopted in 2012, 
and there are penalties applicable to the violation 
of the law ranging from a fine up to $9,300 or 
300,000 rubles to prison terms of up to two years 
in criminal cases. As it pertains to administrative 
cases, organizations can be fined up to $15,500 
dollars or 500,000 rubles. There have been seven 
administrative cases reported thus far where 
NGOs have violated this law, and there are at 
least 40 cases reported against organizations 
that were formally warned of the need to register 
as foreign agents (RFE/RL 2016; U.S. State 
Department 2015). 

Coupled with the violations of rights of NGOs, 
many of which operate within the country to 
ensure that the basic civil and human rights of 
the citizens and migrants are maintained, are the 
violations of those who identify with the lesbian, 
gay, bisexual transgender, intersex community 
(LGBTI). The government has enacted laws to 
ban any “propaganda” of nontraditional relations 
to minors. Two such NGOs which operate within 
the borders of Russia to protect the rights of the 
LGBTI community, Side by Side and Coming 
Out, were fined 500,000 rubles each for either 
dissemination of propaganda or receiving funding 
from a foreign government (RFE/RL 2016; 
U.S. State Department 2015). 

Overall the government has been complicit in 
not persecuting public officials, thereby fostering 
a climate of impunity. To substantiate this point, in 
areas where reports indicate high levels of human 
rights violations perpetuated by regional authori- 
ties, it is believed that the national government has 
done little to no investigations to correct the prob- 
lems. The State Department has provided citations 
of torture and cruel and inhumane treatment of 
prisoners or suspects in custody. The use of abuse 
by police has been reported by former law 
enforcement officers and human _ rights 
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organizations. The forms of torture utilized are 
“electric shock, suffocation, and stretching” 
(U.S. State Department 2015; Human Rights 
Watch 1999; Sweeney 2006; Karush 1999). Indi- 
viduals such as Yuriy Yatsenko, a Ukrainian law 
student; Sergei Nazarov of Tatarstan; Murad 
Magomedov, a lawyer defending a terrorist sus- 
pect; and Vladimir Kara-Murza have all suffered 
civil and human rights violations at the hands of 
authorities or groups complicit with authorities 
(U.S. State Department 2015). 

The aforementioned instances of abuse pro- 
vide some examples of the types of torture faced 
by those in police custody before conviction is 
rendered. It also highlights the types of abuses 
suffered by those working on behalf of the 
accused to ensure a fair judicial process. How- 
ever, there are also those who suffer within the 
Russian prison systems, those convicted of ordi- 
nary crimes, and also those considered political 
prisoners, some of which have been previously 
discussed. 

In conclusion, the applicability of conflict the- 
ory to Russia in regard to civil and human rights 
is evident across a broad spectrum. It encom- 
passes the examination of the violation of rights 
of foreign nationals, particularly those of Ukrai- 
nian origin to those within the country as far 
north as the Caucus region. Furthermore, those 
groups that seek to express themselves and be 
afforded some basic protections as it relates to 
their sexual proclivities and lifestyles have been 
targeted and harassed, and lastly the myriad of 
organizations working on behalf of those margin- 
alized groups in society are also stymied, thus 
making it difficult for any true discussion to 
occur that will lead to a policy that will protect 
such groups. 


Conclusions 


It is difficult to determine the direction of other 
countries as it pertains to civil rights at this time. 
While there are international protections in place 
as have been agreed to by many nations, abuses 
still continue. As long as the need for power, 
control, and greed outweighs the need for peace 
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and civility, the obtainment of civil rights in other 
countries will be waged through long, hard 
fought battles. Conflicts of some sort will always 
exist as long as there is competition for scarce 
resources, but in this period of the world’s polit- 
ical and social unrest instead of just fighting for 
basic freedoms, citizens are having to fight ter- 
rorism in its many forms. What is evident no 
matter which country is examined, women and 
children tend to suffer more harm; therefore, 
more laws must be enacted to protect those 
disenfranchised groups. Public administrators 
must be given the authority to legally and polit- 
ically enforce the laws to ensure that the rights of 
citizens are not overlooked. 
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Introduction 


Public personnel management plays a central role 
in effective governance. Most nations have cre- 
ated civil service systems that attempt to promote 
merit and neutrality, viewing this approach as the 
best way to deliver public services effectively. 
Specifically, the civil service ideal involves pro- 
tecting government employees from arbitrary 
decisions concerning hiring and firing or pays to 
promote good management and strong employee 
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performance. The rise of “New Public Manage- 
ment” ideas in recent years has challenged civil 
service premises, however. For example, the 
“flexibility doctrine” emphasizes giving managers 
more power and discretion to improve the 
bureaucracy’s performance and heighten political 
responsiveness (Moynihan 2004). 

In short, civil service systems are highly legal- 
istic, while emerging alternative approaches are 
less so. Statutes, executive orders, and court deci- 
sions all shape the environment in which govern- 
ment employees work. Therefore, this entry 
examines the legal framework of public personnel 
administration, focusing on the US civil service 
system, primarily at the federal level, but also 
considering state and local governments. It begins 
by looking at major civil service statutes, starting 
with the Pendleton Act. It also reviews important 
laws and regulations concerning political activity 
of civil servants, veterans’ preference, affirmative 
action, collective bargaining, and other matters. 
The following section considers constitutional 
law as it relates to civil service. Then, the legal 
and administrative implications of civil service 
reform are considered. 


Major Civil Service Laws and Regulations 


The Pendleton Act of 1883 created the federal 
civil service. Prior to its passage, there was little 
systematic legal oversight of the public sector 
workforce. In the nation’s early years, govern- 
ment officials were generally chosen from 
among the well educated and well connected. 
Although formal job protections did not exist, 
federal employment was relatively stable before 
the Jacksonian era. Upon becoming president in 
1829, Andrew Jackson implemented the principle 
of “rotation in office,” ushering in the patronage 
or “spoils” system of government hiring. While 
this approach attempted to democratize public 
administration, in practice it led to many prob- 
lems. Chaos ensued each time a new president 
was chosen, a widespread perception that govern- 
ment was incompetent emerged among the larger 
population, corruption festered, and governments 
had to spend a great deal of time on staffing issues 
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(Mosher 1968, 63). These latter pressures, in fact, 
led to the assassination of President Garfield, thus 
hastening the advent of civil service reform 
through the Pendleton Act. Its initial impact was 
limited, as the vast majority of federal employees 
were not covered, but over time presidents grad- 
ually expanded its scope. 

The Pendleton Act’s provisions included selec- 
tion of politically neutral civil servants through 
open and competitive examinations; protection 
from political interference, including being fired 
for political reasons; and job tenure, based on the 
assumption that government service would be a 
career. Furthermore, geographic dispersal of civil 
servants, a bipartisan three-member Civil Service 
Commission responsible for overseeing the sys- 
tem, and an employee classification system were 
created under the Act (Warren 2011). Thus, it was 
essentially designed to make personnel decisions 
based on merit, not political favoritism. 

In general, hiring in the federal civil service 
and in most state systems was based on test per- 
formance. The format of the tests has varied. From 
the nineteenth century to the 1980s, the federal 
government used general knowledge exams, such 
as the Professional and Administrative Careers 
Examination (PACE), supplemented with some 
more specialized instruments for certain positions. 
More recently, federal agencies have adopted a 
more decentralized hiring process, while the 
Office of Personnel Management has instituted a 
hiring system that emphasizes past experience and 
credentials. Pay was tied to one’s position in a job 
classification system, such as the General Sched- 
ule in the federal government. In addition, the 
Federal Employees Pay Comparability Act of 
1990 created a locality pay system to minimize 
differences in standards of living for federal 
employees based on how expensive it was to 
live in a particular locality. This law tried to 
make federal government pay more comparable 
to that in the private sector but largely failed. 

State and local governments began to pass civil 
service laws during the same period, although 
spoils systems continued in practice. New York 
and Massachusetts were the first two states to do 
so, although most other states did not follow suit 
until the twentieth century. Many states created 
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their civil service systems in the wake of the 
federal Social Security Act of 1935, however. It 
is obvious that patronage hiring lingered much 
longer at the state and local levels and, by some 
accounts, continues today. 

While the Pendleton Act created the basic civil 
service framework, it took many years to be fully 
implemented. Meanwhile, several other major 
laws regulating hiring and other aspects of the 
civil service followed. In 1888, the “rule of 
three,” which required hiring administrators to 
select from the top three names from the eligibility 
list based on test scores, was established by rule. It 
was later codified through the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944. The Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 
1913 applied civil service principles to the process 
of terminating employees requiring that they may 
only be discharged for cause after a probationary 
period and that they have the right to written 
notice and appeal. In interpreting the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act, the Supreme Court has ruled that 
employees facing termination have a property 
right to their jobs in a series of cases that include 
Cleveland Board of Education v. Loudermill 
(1985). Thus, termination without a hearing is 
forbidden, as it violates employees’ due process 
guarantees. 

The Classification Act of 1923 further clarified 
the classification process, requiring that the pay of 
most federal agency employees must be deter- 
mined within a system that provides comparable 
pay for comparable jobs. This law was 
supplemented by the Classification Act of 1949, 
which created new “supergrades” that dealt with 
low compensation and attendant recruitment/ 
retention problems at the top levels of the civil 
service. In 1938, President Roosevelt issued an 
executive order for individual agencies to set up 
personnel offices. 

The Hatch Act and subsequent amendments try 
to ensure the neutrality of the civil service by 
distancing government employees from political 
activity. The original law, passed in 1939, forbade 
civil servants from being actively involved in 
political campaigns. 1993 amendments to the 
Hatch Act further restricted political activity at 
work, including wearing campaign buttons. On 
the other hand, outside of work, civil servants 
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are able to participate in and manage campaigns, 
support candidates, and raise funds from some 
organizational employees, as long as they are not 
subordinates. However, the updated Hatch Act 
prohibits running for partisan political office or 
using one’s official position to influence elections 
(Warren 2011, 122-123). Most state and local 
governments also limit public employees’ politi- 
cal activity, although the nature of these restric- 
tions varies widely. Some are stricter than the 
federal guidelines, such as prohibiting voluntary 
contributions or allowing workers to express par- 
tisan views publicly (Nigro 2006). Most, how- 
ever, allow campaigning and running for office 
while off duty. 

In the realm of political influence outside the 
electoral process, the case of D.C. Federation of 
Civic Associations v. Volpe established that legis- 
lators are allowed to put political pressure on civil 
servants, but they must not yield to such pressure. 
Government employees are also subject to various 
conflict of interest laws and regulations. The 
Ethics in Government Act prohibits high-level 
administrators who leave government from lob- 
bying or otherwise influencing the agency on 
issues in which they were previously involved. 
The Act also requires financial disclosure for top 
government employees (Warren 2011). 

While civil service laws enshrine the principles 
of merit, usually defined as performance on a 
competitive, job-related examination, other hiring 
practices have emerged to meet social equity con- 
cerns. Specific examples include veterans’ prefer- 
ence and affirmative action. The former began 
after the Civil War. It has strongly influenced the 
makeup of federal and many state civil service 
systems since World War I and especially during 
the period after World War II (Lewis 2016). Tra- 
ditionally, veterans’ preference added ten points 
to the merit scores of disabled veterans and five 
points for other eligible veterans on a 100-point 
scale (Lewis 2016). The Civil Service Reform 
Act, however, removed veterans’ preference for 
members of the military who retired from the top 
ranks. Under the category rating system that 
replaced the rule of three, and which is described 
in more depth later in this entry, agencies must 
receive OPM approval to hire nonveterans over 
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veterans in the same category. According to Lewis 
(2016), veterans were four times as likely to hold 
federal jobs as nonveterans by 2010. 

Veterans’ preference programs can affect both 
the makeup and the performance of the civil ser- 
vice. Veterans’ preference likely reduces the num- 
ber of women, Hispanics, Asians, and gay men in 
the civil service (Lewis 2016). While its overall 
impact on the quality of the civil service is diffi- 
cult to measure, there is at least some evidence 
that veterans are less productive than nonveterans 
(Lewis 2016). 

Since the 1960s, various presidents have 
instituted affirmative action programs through 
executive order. Many affect federal contractors, 
rather than the civil service directly. Given the 
historical prevalence of the “rule of three,” 
explicit affirmative action plans have been hard 
to design, although many state and local govern- 
ments have done so through various alternative 
hiring processes. 

Through a number of decisions, the US 
Supreme Court has also shaped the law on affir- 
mative action and equal employment opportunity. 
One of the earliest cases, Griggs v. Duke Power 
Company (1971) established that discriminatory 
selection procedures must be job related. While 
this particular case involved a private sector 
employer, it had important implications for public 
sector personnel management as well. Specifi- 
cally, it required all employers to be able to justify 
hiring and promotion procedures that appeared to 
harm minorities’ chances. 

A number of affirmative action and discrimi- 
nation cases relate to the civil service and public 
personnel administration. Many involve local 
government agencies, such as police and fire- 
fighters. For example, in U.S. v. Paradise 
(1987), the Supreme Court permitted the use of 
racial quotas in hiring decisions for the state 
police due to a clear history of past discrimination. 
In a more recent case, Ricci v. DeStefano (2009), 
the Court ruled that cities face a high burden of 
proof in declaring promotional tests invalid, even 
if they appear to discriminate against minorities. 

While not necessarily inconsistent with merit 
principles, unionization has also shaped the oper- 
ation of the civil service system. Public sector 
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collective bargaining originally lagged behind 
that in the private sector. Nevertheless, in recent 
years, it has been the more dynamic sector for 
union activity. Although private sector collective 
bargaining was permitted under the Wagner Act of 
1935, public sector employees were not allowed 
to unionize until the Kennedy administration in 
the early 1960s. The creation of the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority spelled out the specific pow- 
ers of and limits on collective bargaining. Wages, 
benefits, and the right to strike, for example, are 
off limits. At the state level, collective bargaining 
laws vary widely, with a few states prohibiting it 
completely, while others allow unions more nego- 
tiating powers than exist at the federal level. 


Constitutional Law and Civil Service 


Many Supreme Court decisions outline the con- 
stitutional rights of civil servants and the consti- 
tutional obligations they must _ observe 
(Rosenbloom and Chanin 2016). With respect to 
the latter, the Supreme Court ruled in Harlow 
v. Fitzgerald (1982) that civil servants could be 
held personally liable for violating a citizen’s con- 
stitutional rights as part of carrying out his or her 
responsibilities. In the realm of rights of public 
employees, the First and Fourth Amendments 
have been in the forefront. 

Efforts to restrict the free speech rights of pub- 
lic employees go back to the presidency of 
Thomas Jefferson. In Rankin v. McPherson 
(1987), the Supreme Court established that public 
employees could not be fired for speaking on a 
matter of public concern. In Garcetti v. Ceballos 
(2006), however, the Court ruled that First 
Amendment free speech protections do not pro- 
tect speech that connects with one’s responsibili- 
ties as a public employee. The case involved a 
prosecutor in the Los Angeles County District 
Attorney’s office who did not receive a promotion 
after criticizing the issuance of a search warrant. 

Supreme Court rulings on patronage also relate 
to First Amendment freedom of association 
issues. Based on these rights and Fourth Amend- 
ment due process guarantees, the Supreme Court 
ruled in Elrod v. Burns (1976) that firing on 
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partisan political grounds violated First and Four- 
teenth Amendment rights. The case involved 
employees of the Cook County (IL) sheriff’s 
department who were fired or threatened with 
firing when a Democrat was elected and they 
could not prove party affiliation. A later decision, 
Branti v. Finkel (1980) reinforced the Elrod 
ruling. In this case, which concerned the public 
defender of Rockland County, NY, terminating staff 
attorneys for being Republicans, the court held that 
party affiliation must be job related to dismiss 
someone on patronage grounds. Finally, in Rutan 
v. Republican Party of Illinois (1990), the Supreme 
Court ruled that hiring decisions could not be based 
on partisan criteria, either, as this would harm 
employees’ First Amendment rights of freedom of 
association. The governor of Illinois had used a 
hiring freeze as a way to control hiring and promo- 
tion decisions through the so-called patronage 
office. Notwithstanding these decisions, as noted 
above, patronage hiring processes continue, espe- 
cially at the state and local levels. While more 
unusual, patronage scandals sometimes flare up in 
the federal government, such as when the Justice 
Department was accused of politicizing personnel 
practices in the Civil Rights Division during the 
George W. Bush administration. 

More recently, the Supreme Court has consid- 
ered collective bargaining issues in relation to 
First Amendment freedom of speech and freedom 
of association rights. In the case of Harris 
v. Quinn (2014), the court ruled that requiring 
personal assistants for the disabled who are not 
union members to pay “fair share” dues violated 
the First Amendment. The majority opinion 
stressed that previous precedents did not apply, 
since the workers in question were not directly 
public sector employees. Nevertheless, there is 
some speculation at this writing that the Supreme 
Court will extend this ruling more broadly in 
subsequent cases. 

Public employees have Fourth Amendment 
rights that, for example, protect them from ran- 
dom drug tests. These rights, however, do not 
apply to positions related to law enforcement, 
public safety, or national security. In National 
Treasury Employees v. von Raab (1988), for 
example, the Supreme Court upheld drug testing 
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for US Customs Service employees who carry 
guns or are involved in intercepting drugs. 


Civil Service Reform 


The prototypical civil service system, with its tra- 
ditions of neutral competence and protection from 
political influence, has been under scrutiny since at 
least the 1970s. Critics point to a hiring process that 
is too lengthy, does a poor job of making applicants 
aware of openings, and does not attract the best 
people. Further, methods for assessing qualifica- 
tions focus on length of experience rather than 
substance. Some valid hiring procedures, such as 
general ability tests, are discouraged due to their 
adverse impact on minority applicants (US Merit 
Systems Protection Board 2006). In addition, there 
is a perception that poor performance is not 
punished, the incompetents are rarely fired, and 
the best performers are not rewarded. 

More broadly, the system has been criticized 
for being unmanageable and unresponsive to 
politicians. Initiatives under the auspices of 
“reinventing government” or “new public man- 
agement” have emphasized privatization, respon- 
siveness to elected officials, deregulation of 
civil service rules, “at-will” employment, and 
improved customer service. Various reform 
efforts have tried to address these concerns, begin- 
ning with the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978. 

In many ways, this law is a balancing act that 
tries to enhance responsiveness and improve man- 
agement capacity, while protecting traditional 
civil service merits principles. As for its major 
components, it abolished the Civil Service Com- 
mission and split its functions between the Office 
of Personnel Management and the Merit Systems 
Protection Board. The former, which operates 
more directly under the president’s control, for- 
mulates and carries out federal personnel policies. 
The latter remains more independent and tries to 
protect employees from having their rights as civil 
servants violated. The act also created a Senior 
Executive Service of top-level administrators who 
would forgo civil service protections in return 
for greater mobility across agencies and eligibility 
for higher pay. This idea originated with the 
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Second Hoover Commission in the 1950s. In 
practice, however, most Senior Executive Service 
employees have usually remained in the same 
agency where they have spent most of their career. 
The law also set up performance evaluation sys- 
tems with performance-based pay. Finally, it 
established the right of federal employees to bar- 
gain collectively, a right that had previously only 
been granted through executive order. 

While many of the provisions above, exclud- 
ing the creation of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, are designed to enhance flexibility and 
responsiveness, the Civil Service Reform Act 
also laid out nine principles of merit which appear 
below (Sylvia and Meyer 2002, 18—19): 


1. Recruitment should be from qualified individ- 
uals from appropriate sources in an endeavor to 
achieve a workforce from all segments of soci- 
ety, and selection and advancement should be 
determined solely on the basis of relative abil- 
ity, knowledge, and skills after fair and open 
competition that assures that all receive equal 
opportunity. 

2. All employees and applicants for employment 
should receive fair and equitable treatment in 
all aspects of personnel management without 
regard to political affiliation, race, color, reli- 
gion, national origin, sex, marital status, age, or 
handicapping condition and with proper regard 
for their privacy and constitutional rights. 

3. Equal pay should be provided for all work of 
equal value, with appropriate consideration of 
both national and local rates paid by employers 
in the private sector, and appropriate incentives 
and recognition should be provided for excel- 
lence in performance. 

4. All employees should maintain high standards 
of integrity, conduct, and concern for the pub- 
lic interest. 

5. The federal workforce should be used effi- 
ciently and effectively. 

6. Employees should be retained on the basis of 
adequacy of their performance; inadequate 
performance should be corrected, and 
employees should be separated who cannot or 
will not improve their performance to meet 
required standards. 
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7. Employees should be provided with effective 
education and training in cases in which edu- 
cation and training would result in better orga- 
nization and individual performance. 

8. Employees should be (a) protected against 
arbitrary action, personnel favoritism, or coer- 
cion for partisan political purposes and 
(b) prohibited from using their official author- 
ity or influence for the purpose of interfering 
with or affecting the result of an election or 
nomination for election. 

9. Employees should be protected against reprisal 
for lawful disclosure of information which 
the employees reasonably evidences (a) a vio- 
lation of any law, rule, or regulation or 
(b) mismanagement, a gross waste of funds, 
an abuse of authority, or a substantial and spe- 
cific danger to public health or safety. 


Further reform efforts occurred during the 
Clinton administration. Then Vice President 
Gore oversaw a “reinventing government” initia- 
tive under the auspices of the “National Perfor- 
mance Review (NPR).” This effort was designed 
to create a more effective, less rule-driven gov- 
ernment that would also reduce costs by cutting 
employees, especially middle managers. One con- 
sequence of the NPR was toward a decentraliza- 
tion of public personnel functions to the 
individual agencies, away from the more central- 
ized authority of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment. The NPR also created councils in most 
major agencies to foster labor-management coop- 
eration in the workplace. These bodies were 
abolished during the George W. Bush administra- 
tion, but resurrected in a slightly different form 
under President Obama. 

The George W. Bush and Obama administra- 
tions continued to alter traditional civil service 
systems. President Bush, in particular, empha- 
sized contracting out of government services. 
During his term, Congress passed legislation allo- 
wing the creation of a new mission-driven hiring 
system in the Department of Defense for civilian 
employees, as well as performance-based pay. 
Other legislation allowed agencies to discontinue 
the use of the “rule of three” and instead use 
category rating to assess employees, although 
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many agencies did not adopt it initially. Under 
category rating, applicants that meet a certain 
qualification standard may be interviewed, even 
if this results in more than three eligible candi- 
dates. In 2010, President Obama went further and 
abolished “the rule” of three in favor of category 
rating. He also developed policies requiring sim- 
pler and shorter job announcements and attempted 
to reduce the length of time for hiring. 

At the state level, a few states, including Ari- 
zona, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, and Tennessee, 
have taken away many civil service protections 
from some of their employees, making it easier to 
dismiss them. In effect, many state workers under 
these systems became at-will employees. Pay 
increases and layoff decisions in some of these 
states have also become more tied to the perfor- 
mance evaluation process (Selden 2016). 


Conclusion 


Since the Pendleton Act, the civil service has oper- 
ated under a system that emphasizes merit princi- 
ples and insulation from politics as a way to 
maximize government performance. Major laws 
enacted before the 1970s have generally reinforced 
this system while supplementing it with equity and 
employee rights in the realms of veterans’ prefer- 
ence, affirmative action, and collective bargaining. 
Landmark court decisions have tried to balance 
government performance and employee rights. 
The trends toward reinventing government, new 
public management, and privatization of govern- 
ment services challenge the traditional civil service 
approach. Contracting out raises the specter of new 
forms of patronage, as elected officials can provide 
kickbacks in the form of government contracts to 
those who support their campaigns financially, and 
challenges the public service ethos (Kearney and 
Coggburn 2016). 
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Definition 


Although there are several definitions for civil 
service models, one simple operational definition 
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describes them as systems of public employment 
management and human resources management 
(Echeberria 2006). There are also more complex 
conceptualizations which define them as a set of 
legal rules and instruments which enable the State 
to assure a staff of civil servants who are apt for 
the efficient functioning of its distinct levels of 
administration (Oszlak 2001). The Ibero- 
American Charter for the Public Service, signed 
by the Latin American governments in 2003, indi- 
cates that the civil service models must aim 
towards a professional administration and merit- 
based recruitment processes. Additionally, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) highlights that the recruit- 
ment of civil servants must guarantee equal 
opportunities (OECD 2008). Despite the wide 
use of this concept, its dissemination and accep- 
tance have been lesser in Latin America and it is 
frequently replaced by the concept of public 
function. 


Introduction 


One of the main characteristics of Weber’s 
bureaucratic model was selection by neutral com- 
petence, that is, the civil servants be selected 
according to norms of performance and merit, 
and not for personal characteristics or beliefs 
(Peters 1995). The fundamental value in the 
search for neutral competence was the capacity 
to professionalize government management and 
public administration (Kaufman 1956). This pro- 
fessionalization is relevant since it determines the 
capacity of public organisms, which affects the 
processes of formulation and implementation of 
public policies (Farazmand 1997). 

Nevertheless, merit in the public sector is 
something complex to define, since personal char- 
acteristics or beliefs can positively influence gov- 
ernment efficiency (Peters 1995). In fact, political 
appointees and spoil systems have advantages like 
the development of a committed bureaucracy. The 
controversy between merit-based recruitment and 
the political appointee is associated with the 
politics-administration dichotomy. This dichot- 
omy refers to the traditional idea that proposes 
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separating the political sphere from the adminis- 
trative within government (Wilson 1887). 
According to Peters (1995), this controversy is a 
question of degree, since all political systems 
make political appointments at a certain level 
and additionally have posts which are filled in a 
routine manner according to some type of merit 
system. 

Even though currently, the politics- 
administration dichotomy tends to be considered 
a simplistic vision of public administration and 
bureaucracy (Frederickson et al. 2012), the ten- 
sion between merit and partisanship in the 
appointment of civil servants remains as an aca- 
demic debate and the discussion continues in dif- 
ferent spheres (Olavarria-Gambi and Dockendorff 
2016). The defenders of professionalization con- 
ceive of the systems of selection and recruitment 
based on merit as a public good which permits the 
prevention of the political use of the administra- 
tion. On the other hand, the counter-argument 
affirms that professionalization can produce an 
autonomy that is damaging for democratic repre- 
sentativeness (Farazmand 1989, 1997; Olavarria- 
Gambi and Dockendorff 2016; Rockman 1996). 

This entry examines the concept of public ser- 
vice models with special emphasis on the Latin 
American reality. The following section deals 
with the subject from an historical perspective, 
its ties to the patronage systems, and the main 
milestones which have shaped the evolution of 
the civil services. Subsequently, the next section 
deals with the chief characteristics and changes in 
the civil services and presents an evaluation of the 
models in Latin America. Finally, the last section 
sets out some brief conclusions and summarizes 
the main ideas of this text. 


The Civil Service Models from an 
Historical Perspective 


According to Raadschelders and Rutgers (1996), 
it is possible to identify different stages in the 
historical development of the civil service models. 
First, during feudalism and the late Middle Ages, 
it is possible to identify civil servants subordinate 
to a specific ruler. Later, during the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries, civil servants are 
employed by the State, a situation which permit- 
ted the differentiation of the public sphere from 
the private. After that, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, civil servants were considered as agents that 
were not only in the service of the State, but at this 
point, the administration tended to be independent 
of political power and the politics-administration 
dichotomy emerges. Lastly, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, professional civil service models consolidate 
with the aim of providing adequate public goods 
and services. 

From another perspective, following Grindle 
(2012), the emergence of the civil service models 
can be associated with patronage systems and 
clientelism which date back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These systems emerged from an institutional 
architecture where academic credentials were of 
great relevance for obtaining positions of privi- 
lege in the State apparatus. This benefited the 
political and social elites of the period. In Great 
Britain and France, for example, clientelism 
worked as a mechanism to guarantee the access 
of the elite to public employment and to ensure 
their well-being. In Japan and Prussia, on the other 
hand, clientelism and civil service models were an 
instrument for the construction and consolidation 
of authoritarian States. 

In Latin America, patronage systems and 
clientelism dating back to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries are also to be found (Grindle 
2012). During the nineteenth century, the inde- 
pendence movements eradicated a sizable part of 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonial heritage; 
however, the patronage systems and clientelism 
remained intact as elements peculiar to Latin 
American politics. Due to the aforementioned, 
public employment did not adjust to meritocratic 
logic; rather, it was reserved for certain social 
groups and it was used as an element to negotiate 
political loyalties (Grindle 2012; Nef 2003). The 
consolidation of the Latin American civil service 
models has historically been tied to critical junc- 
tures, i.e., corruption scandals, political or eco- 
nomic crises, among others. Notwithstanding 
this, the different reforms promoted have not man- 
aged to eliminate the latent patronage systems and 
clientelism (Grindle 2012). 


Civil Service Models in Latin America 


During the twentieth century, the civil service 
models gradually consolidated, especially in the 
United States, Europe, and Japan. This involved 
putting to one side the spoil systems and patron- 
age. Also public services began to align their 
services with the user-satisfaction. This tendency 
became consolidated with the emergence of New 
Public Management (Grindle 2012). This concept 
is associated with a set of administrative doctrines 
and neo-managerial reforms which dominated the 
agenda of several OECD countries from the late 
1970s. The central premise to these doctrines can 
be summed up as directing State organizations as 
if they were private enterprises and that public 
directors must have high levels of discretion in 
order to make efficient use of available resources 
(Christensen and Lægreid 2011; Hood 1991; 
Llano 2015). 

This was complemented by the World Bank’s 
first-generation reforms, which promoted the 
deregulation of markets, privatization of public 
companies, outsourcing of services, reduction of 
public spending, as well as an important reduction 
in the size of civil services (Oszlak 2001). These 
neoconservative reforms are associated with the 
rise in neoliberal politics in Latin America from 
the time of the Washington Consensus. The pack- 
age of neoconservative and neomanagerial 
reforms was considered a fundamental piece for 
the progress of democracies in development 
(Llano 2015; Pollitt and Bouckaert 2002). This 
produced what Olsen (2006) called modernization 
by imitation. 

Subsequently the second-generation reforms 
were implemented with the extended 
Washington Consensus. These reforms were less 
neoconservative, e.g., prudent openness to capi- 
tal, the fight against corruption, focused poverty- 
reduction policies, and the creation of social secu- 
rity networks. This boosted a revindication by the 
public sector through an institutional strengthen- 
ing to generate regulation capacities and the crea- 
tion of anticorruption organisms (Santiso 2001). 

In this context, the need to reduce political 
appointments became relevant. Also, the exis- 
tence of a group of senior civil servants separated 
from the political sphere and that of the classical 
bureaucracy became a fundamental value for the 
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reforms of the Latin American civil service 
models (Ramos and Scrollini 2013). This, added 
to the growing need to rely on professional 
models of public services, was reflected in the 
Santa Cruz Consensus of June 2003 within the 
framework of the Fifth Ibero-American Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Public Administration and 
State Reform. In this instance, the Latin American 
governments signed the Ibero-American Charter 
for Public Service, which defines the fundamen- 
tals for a professional public service and assigns 
orienting principles for its creation. 


Characteristics and Changes of Civil 
Service Models 


The Ibero-American Charter for the Public Ser- 
vice indicates that there is a positive correlation 
between the professionalization of a civil service 
and the levels of confidence of citizens in the 
public administration, government efficiency, 
levels of transparency, and the capacity to gener- 
ate economic growth. A professionalized civil 
service model has a positive impact on economic 
and democratic development and on overcoming 
poverty (Evans and Rauch 1999; Henderson et al. 
2007; Lafuente et al. 2013). The civil service is 
relevant for State capacity since it generates 
incentives and restrictions for the action of public 
organisms in a transversal way (Barzelay 2001). 
Moreover, it represents an important State invest- 
ment, since on average salary costs in central 
administration of the Latin American countries 
represents 5.6% of the GDP and 27% of total 
public spending (Cortázar et al. 2014a). 

A civil service model can be classified 
according to its degrees of openness and the ten- 
sion between its level of politicization and profes- 
sionalization (Ballart and Ramió 2000; González- 
Bustamante et al. 2016; Ramió and Salvador 
2005). The degrees of openness determine 
whether the model is open or closed. An open 
model is founded on the selection of civil servants 
based on their technical specialization. In contrast, 
a closed model favors life-long tenure, which 
implies that civil servants must be versatile and 
adapt to the different needs of the organization 
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throughout their career. It is possible to find mixed 
models which mix specialization and versatility. 

The relation between politicization and profes- 
sionalization, on the other hand, takes account of 
the tension between the prioritization of profes- 
sional merits and political confidence. All the civil 
service models possess political appointees and 
career Officials, appointed in a routine manner 
according to some system of merit. What do 
vary are the limits; that is, until what hierarchical 
level are appointments based on merit, and where 
do political appointments begin? (Peters 1995). In 
general, political appointees are usually desig- 
nated for shorter periods than career officials 
(Lewis 2008; Resh 2015). The traditional civil 
service models have a limited capacity to produce 
senior civil servants, which is why professionali- 
zation fostered a differentiation between the man- 
agerial function and the ordinary civil service. 
This is how senior civil services emerged. In 
some countries, the managerial function is differ- 
entiated, e.g., Belgium, Canada, Chile, the United 
States, Holland, Italy, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden. In other cases, the civil ser- 
vant career and the managerial level are not sep- 
arated, e.g., Germany, Austria, Colombia, Spain, 
France, Japan, Mexico (Longo 2003; Martinez 
Puon 2012). 

In the models with high levels of politicization, 
there is a sensation of violation of the acceptable 
limits of the balance between political nominations 
and merit-based appointments (Peters and Pierre 
2004). They can even become similar to the Amer- 
ican spoil system of the nineteenth century (Ramió 
and Salvador 2005). Nevertheless, although politi- 
cization does have a generally negative connota- 
tion, it also has potentially positive aspects since it 
can generate a more committed bureaucracy which 
invigorates the public service, something which is 
not possible with a neutral bureaucracy (Peters and 
Pierre 2004). The politicized models can be open- 
circuit or closed (Quermonne 1995). The open- 
circuit model implies a selection of civil servants 
based on political confidence subsidized by profes- 
sional criteria. The closed circuit, in contrast, 
implies direct nominations that give preference to 
political confidence with the presence of some 
professional merits. 


Civil Service Models in Latin America 


The reforms of the Latin American civil ser- 
vice models have been conditioned by the process 
of modernization of public management and the 
fight against corruption (Barzelay 2003; Lafuente 
et al. 2013). There are several cases in which there 
is no specific model, whereas in others there are 
highly professionalized services, particularly in 
the diplomatic area (Ramió and Salvador 2005). 
On the other hand, countries such as Bolivia and 
Mexico have tried to implement civil services in 
some since the 1990s. There are also cases such as 
Chile, which historically had a model of civil 
service which was dismantled by the military dic- 
tatorship and in the past decade has fostered 
changes and revisions of its institutionalism 
(Gonzalez-Bustamante et al. 2016). 

Over the past decades, there has been a notice- 
able tension stemming from the institutional 
strength or weakness of the different civil service 
models in Latin America. On the one hand, there 
are countries whose institutional frameworks per- 
mit the prediction of a positive evolution of their 
civil service models. However, other cases present 
problems with respect to the political capacity to 
reach agreements and drive reforms (Echeberria 
2006). In this context, diverse civil service models 
have been created or have been completely 
reformed since 1990, e.g., Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Dominican Republic, and 
Venezuela. Others have undergone significant 
reforms over the past decade, e.g., Brazil, Chile, 
and Uruguay. 


Evaluation of the Civil Service Models in 
Latin America 


Although the degrees of openness and the tension 
between politicization and professionalization are 
relevant, they are not the only elements for clas- 
sifying a civil service model. According to Longo 
(2001), it is possible to distinguish at least 
four key elements: (a) systems of access to 
employment, (b) organization of the career, 
(c) the recognition of rights of civil servants, and 
(d) administration of the system. For example, 
with respect to the systems of access particularly, 
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at least three classical models can be distin- 
guished: (a) the French model, which emphasizes 
tenders and civil servant schools; (b) the German 
model, focused on the process of extended learn- 
ing in different stages among which there is a 
preparatory stage and different exams which 
enable the exercise of public functions; and 
(c) the British model, with an emphasis on the 
professionalization and independence of the 
organisms in charge of the system. 

An effective way of evaluating the changes in 
the Latin American civil service models is to use 
the methodology of the del Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank (IDB), which is based on the Ibero- 
American Charter for Public Service to measure 
critical points and evaluate civil services. The first 
diagnostic evaluation or baseline was carried out 
in 2004 and 93 critical points were identified, 
associated with different indicators. In 2010 crit- 
ical points were reduced to 33 to ensure compara- 
bility and a second measurement was taken 
between 2012 and 2015. The methodology 
evaluates the civil service models in eight sub- 
systems: (a) human resources planning, (b) work 
organization, (c) employment management, 
(d) performance management, (e) compensation 
management, (f) development management, 
(g) human and social relations management, and 
(h) human resources function organization. This 
permits the calculation of five composite indexes: 
(a) efficiency, (b) merit, (c) structural consistency, 
(d) functional capacity, and (e) integrating 
capacity. The details of this methodology can be 
reviewed in Longo and Iacoviello (2010), 
Iacoviello and Strazza (2014), and OECD (2016). 

The merit index serves precisely to evaluate 
the degree of politicization of the civil service 
models, since their critical points are: (a) recruit- 
ment for the filling of posts open to all candidates 
that fulfill the required criteria based on technical 
requirements; (b) the existence of mechanism and 
procedures to prevent arbitrariness in the selec- 
tion; and (c) dismissal of technical personal not 
motivated by political changes. The regional aver- 
age in 2004 was 33 points on a scale of 100, which 
rose to 45 in the 2012—2015 measurement. The 
countries with a weak merit-based recruitment 
process are Bolivia, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
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Panama. The most dramatic fall in the last decade 
was in Bolivia. In contrast, countries with a high 
indicator are Brazil, Uruguay, and Costa Rica (see 
Fig. 1). 

The five indexes showed an increase from 
2004; however, the most important advance is 
reflected precisely in the merit index, followed 
by structural consistency (Longo and Echebarria 
2014). Furthermore, with the evaluation of the 
civil service models of 16 Latin American coun- 
tries by IDB, it is also possible to calculate the 
Civil Service Development Index (CSDI) as an 
aggregate indicator for most countries in the 
region. The regional average of CSDI for 
2012-2015 reaches 40 points on a scale of 
100, which implies a rise of 10 points in the past 
decade. Bolivia, Honduras, and Guatemala are the 
countries with the lowest indexes. The deteriora- 
tion of the Bolivian civil service model is relevant 
and occurred specifically because, as from 2006, 
the government decided to prioritize direct 
appointments without tenders in order to favor 
historically marginalized sectors (Iacoviello and 
Strazza 2014). Nevertheless, there are cases that 
have improved substantially over the last decade, 
with Peru, Ecuador, and El Salvador standing out 
here, registering an increase of more than 
20 points. El Salvador, for example, managed 
this important increase thanks to the creation of a 
unit of coordination and gradual implementation 
of tenders, whereas in Ecuador the drive was 
associated chiefly with the creation of the Public 
Service Vice-Ministry (Viceministerio del 
Servicio Público) (Iacoviello and Strazza 2014). 
The countries with the highest indexes are Chile, 
Brazil, and Costa Rica (see Fig. 2). Brazil and 
Chile particularly are the most consolidated coun- 
tries in the region. Whereas Chile shows greater 
development due to expansion and consolidation 
of its System of High-Level Public Management 
(Sistema de Alta Direccion Publica) (Gonzalez- 
Bustamante et al. 2016), Brazil displays less dyna- 
mism despite the fact that in the past decade it 
consolidated a general performance evaluation 
system (Iacoviello and Strazza 2014). 

In summary, the professionalization of the 
Latin American civil service models presents 
range of nuances. One important group of 
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countries, as Iacoviello and Strazza (2014) point 
out, has achieved several improvements after set- 
ting out from a low baseline in 2004. Another 
group of countries, which set out from a medium 
to medium-high baseline, shows relative stagna- 
tion. Finally, only Chile shows significant 
advances in different dimensions, having departed 
from a high baseline. Furthermore, certain gaps 
can be perceived between merit and the CSDI. 
The most relevant negative gap is presented by 
Bolivia, which has a very low level of merit in 
comparison with the development of its civil ser- 
vice model, which suggests that there are other 
indicators that elevate its development, e.g., effi- 
ciency, structural consistency, functional capacity, 
and integrating capacity. Then there is the Brazil- 
ian case, which works in the opposite way. The 
merit in its model is very elevated for its level of 
development, which is, at any rate, one of the 
most consolidated in the region. There are cases 
where a balance is observed, such as Chile, Mex- 
ico, and El Salvador. 


In general, the advances and setbacks in the 
development of the civil service models in Latin 
America are tied to the dynamics in the processes 
of reform and the national agendas for moderni- 
zation. According to Cortazar et al. (2014b), in the 
last decade, it is possible to identify three types of 
reforms associated with the civil service which 
have different types of results in the region: 
(a) the professionalization of management level, 
e.g., Chile, Peru, and Uruguay; (b) the develop- 
ment of guarantees against politicization, e.g., 
Paraguay and the Dominican Republic; and 
(c) compensation management, e.g., Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and Paraguay. 


Conclusion 


The civil service models are systems of manage- 
ment of public employment and recruitment of 
civil servants. In recruitment, there is a tension 
between merit and political confidence. The 
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opposition between merit-based recruitment and 
the political appointees is associated with the 
classical politics-administration dichotomy. 
This dichotomy implies separating the political 
and the administrative spheres in government. 
Defenders of merit and professionalization point 
out that these prevent the political use of the 
public administration; however, extreme profes- 
sionalization can generate a bureaucratic auton- 
omy which puts democratic representativeness 
at risk. A civil service model can be classified 
according to different elements, one of the 
most relevant of these being its degrees of open- 
ness and tension between politicization and 
professionalization. 

In Latin America, the patronage systems and 
clientelism of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries limited the evolution of civil service models. 
Subsequently, in the second half of the twentieth 
century, the New Public Management and the 
neoconservative reforms conditioned the modern- 
ization of the public sector and of the civil service 


models. At the end of the twentieth century, the 
second-generation reforms of the World Bank 
boosted a reinvention of the public sector in 
order to generate capacities for regulation and 
the fight against corruption. In this context, the 
idea of having a body of senior civil servants 
separated from the political and bureaucratic 
spheres became relevant. Also, the need to rely 
on professional civil services grew. 

That growing need in Latin America was crys- 
tallized with the Ibero-American Charter for Pub- 
lic Service in 2003. Following the fundamentals 
of this charter, the IDB designed a methodology 
which allowed one to evaluate the models via 
different subsystems and to obtain an aggregate 
index of development with which changes over 
time can be analyzed. Thanks to this, one can 
observe that the professionalization of the Latin 
American civil services has different nuances. 
There is a first group of countries which in the 
past decade had civil service models with a 
low level of development and achieved partial 
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improvements. In this group, some isolated cases 
attained significant improvements. Then, there is 
a second group of countries whose models had a 
medium-high development and presented a rela- 
tive stagnation in recent years. Finally, only Chile 
and Brazil have a highly developed model, and in 
the past 10 years only Chile has shown significant 
advances. 
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Synonyms 
Civil society; Community; Common wellbeing; 


Formal _ self-organization; Helping behavior; 
Informal assistance; Informal groups; Informal 
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help; Informal networks; Informal social net- 
works; Interpersonal social networks; Informal 
volunteering; Mutual help; Nongovernmental 
organizations; Noncommercial sector; NGO sec- 
tor; NPO sector; People-to-people assistance; 
Self-organized groups; Social capital; Social con- 
text; Social networks; Social organization; Social 
and cultural context; Social service organizations; 
Third sector; Welfare government 


Definition 


The term civil society originates from Aristotle’s 
phrase koindnia politike, which has a meaning of 
community characterized by a shared norms and 
types of behavior grounded in civil law. The pur- 
pose of civil society Aristotle defines as common 
well-being. 


Introduction 


This encyclopedia entry discusses the contested 
understanding of the notion of civil society on a 
global scale. This essay suggests differentiating 
the definitions of civil society in the Western and 
Eastern tradition. Lately, the idea of civil society 
was conceptualized in Western tradition as an 
aggregation of a plethora of charities and politi- 
cally engaged nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs). This encyclopedia entry argues that cul- 
tural context defines civil society institutions and 
suggests new conceptualization of civil society 
suitable for Eastern tradition. The entry discusses 
the distinguishing features of civil society in 
Russia, which can be found in many other Post- 
Soviet countries and, generally, in most countries 
of Eastern tradition. 

By accounts of local and foreign experts and 
scholars, civil society in post-Soviet countries was 
conceptualized in Western tradition as an aggre- 
gation of nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
by Western school of political thought. Yet, it 
has not lived up to fit the ideal of Western civil 
society (Luong and Weinthal 2004). The encyclo- 
pedia entry argues that cultural context defines 
civil society institutions and suggests new 
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conceptualization of civil society suitable for 
Eastern tradition. This encyclopedia entry dis- 
cusses the distinguishing features of civil society 
in Russia, which can be found in many other 
countries in Eastern tradition. 

Anheier (2007) argues that modern researchers 
often discuss global civil society as a part of an 
ongoing Western modernization project and, 
therefore, fail to take account of other civil society 
traditions. This leads to a stalemate in generating 
new knowledge and understanding of civil society 
in other parts of the world. The most common 
Western definition of civil society excludes from 
civil society family, state, and market and gives it 
a shape of a conglomerate of nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs) of various orientations 
from garden clubs to political parties. The use of 
this definition leads to a logical conclusion: a 
country with limited nongovernmental sector has 
crippled civil society, and a country with no 
NGOs has no civil society. Edwards (2009) argues 
that when modern scholars reduce the meaning of 
civil society to the world of voluntary associa- 
tions, they forget that there are earlier and later 
traditions that have much to offer in understand- 
ing global civil society. 

This encyclopedia entry discusses the broader 
concept of civil society, than is the concept used 
by scholars in Western tradition. To define the 
broader concept, the encyclopedia entry uses 
Russian civil society as an example of an alterna- 
tive model. It argues that the current definition of 
civil society as a political force in the midst of 
democratic policymaking is formulated by West- 
ern scholars in the context of modern Western 
political, cultural, and social agendas. The West- 
ern concept of civil society is not helpful to define 
civil society in non-Western cultures with differ- 
ent political and social contexts. The concept of 
civil society should be related to local context, 
culture, and traditions to be relevant to different 
countries. Otherwise, we are pushed to deal with 
the unhelpful dichotomy: Western “civil” society 
and Eastern “uncivil” society. 

Putnam claims that civil society takes roots in 
social capital. Social capital according to Putnam 
(1993: 167) “refers to features of social organiza- 
tion, such as trust, norms, and networks that can 
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improve the efficiency of society by facilitating 
coordinated actions.” This definition is broad 
enough to apply to many countries. This encyclo- 
pedia entry proposes a more suitable definition of 
civil society for the countries in Eastern tradition, 
such as former Soviet countries and Russia. It 
explains how social capital and civil society is 
preserved in social and cultural context of post- 
Soviet societies. Jon Van Til (2002) suggested 
expanding the concept and include informal 
groups consisting of friends, family, and commu- 
nity groups as a part of civil society. This ency- 
clopedia entry follows Van Til’s suggestion. 


Government Crowding Out Effects and 
Russian Civil Society 


The Soviet period in Russian history illustrates the 
theory of government crowding out effect. During 
the Soviet period, the socialist government was 
responsible for provision of basic and simulta- 
neously vital services to citizens. The coverage 
by government services was universal. Thus, the 
government crowded out other formal assistance 
institutions. The shadow argument holds that in 
the absence of government services, millions of 
nonprofit organizations appeared in Western 
countries to provide the plethora of services to 
various populations to compensate for govern- 
ment incapacity or reluctance to serve the people 
and the country. 

In Soviet Russia, where government provided 
vital services to people and their children, the need 
for the NGO sector was limited. Nonetheless, 
Soviet people self-organized informally for vari- 
ous cultural and social needs. Typically, such ser- 
vices were provided by informal social networks. 
In Russia, widespread of informal volunteering 
compensated for the absence of nongovernmental 
institutions and provided assistance immediately, 
unlike government and nongovernmental bureau- 
cratic organizations. Although scholars discuss 
informal volunteering as ubiquitous, nobody 
keeps record of such informal assistance, and 
nobody refers to it as a part of civil society. 
People-to-people assistance is not accounted for 
in statistical reports or government records. 
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However, in Soviet Russia government and infor- 
mal social networks were capable of providing 
social protection, economic assistance, and psy- 
chological support to Russian citizens. 


The Soviet Legacy, the Role of 
Government, and Informal Social 
Networks 


Three major venues for mutual help existed in 
Russia during the Soviet period. These are partly 
represented in modern post-Soviet Russia as wel- 
fare government, informal groups of mutual sup- 
port, and formal nongovernmental public service 
organizations. Three types of assistance institu- 
tion are characterized by a variety of organiza- 
tional forms, goals, capacity, scope of service, 
and clientele. The encyclopedia entry provides a 
brief outlook of the differences between three 
institutions. 

First, Soviet government in early Soviet period 
(since 1918) pledged to provide universal services 
to cover basic and most urgent needs of Soviet 
citizens: healthcare, education, security, and the 
provision of basic goods for survival. The govern- 
ment took upon itself to organize and run 
healthcare institutions — hospitals, education — 
primary and secondary schools and universities, 
army, and militia. The provision of most needed 
food products and consumer goods was partly 
provided by traditional small business artels and 
partly through government-run agro-farms and 
factories. The law from 1921 has established 
new forms of small business — artels. The partic- 
ipation in artel was voluntary. The management 
was based on democratic principles. The artel 
members could leave the arte/ with their share 
(http://eclib.net/47/5.html). Government provi- 
sion of goods and services was criticized for low 
quality. However, goods and services were pro- 
vided since the first decade of Soviet power on the 
principle of universal access. In Soviet Union 
every village, school, enterprise, and an ocean 
ship had a doctor or a qualified nurse onboard. 
By contrast, Western governments provided a 
limited number of basic services to vulnerable 
populations and never made them universal. 
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Second, Soviet people self-organized for vari- 
ous reasons. One example of self-organization 
was “dacha cooperatives,” where people orga- 
nized to grow fruits and vegetables for personal 
consumption. These cooperatives had been partly 
subsidized by government. Soviet workers used to 
receive apartments for free from state enterprises 
where they worked. For the economy of scale, the 
apartment buildings were erected in one location. 
This formed communities of people who worked 
together, lived as neighbors, and signed up their 
children to the nearby schools. This helped build 
solidarity and team spirit among close neighbors. 
It was common to borrow money from neighbors, 
to help each other with children and elderly care, 
to buy groceries, and to provide other forms of 
support. By contrast, people in Western countries 
live in individualistic societies and develop differ- 
ent approaches for helping each other, typically 
through formal organizations, the NGOs. 

Third, with the intensification of industrializa- 
tion and the growing need for educated people, the 
Soviet government encouraged people to organize 
themselves in chess and sports clubs, air-model 
clubs, book-lover clubs, etc. Some of these 
organizations were more formal than others. 
Some received subsidies from government; some 
formed as membership organizations and 
financed activities through membership fees. The 
common purpose united people and led to selfless 
cooperation. When the Soviet regime weakened 
and was dismantled in 1991, the power of con- 
nection stayed at a personal level. 

Russian people under the socialist regime 
developed a habit of receiving substantial social 
and economic assistance from the government. 
Therefore, even today, under neoliberal capitalist 
hostility to government, people habitually expect 
Russian government to take care of their basic 
economic and social needs simply because “it is 
right.” When asked to define the term civil society, 
Russian people often include government as a part 
of civil society. Currently, under the influence of 
neoliberal economic ideology, Russian govern- 
ment downsized and started cutting budgets for 
essential public services such as healthcare, 
childcare, transportation, and free public housing 
bending to the pressure from the World Bank and 
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IMF — the proponents of neoliberal ideology 
(Stiglitz 2004). Under the condition of shrinking 
government services, Russian people returned 
to traditional ties with family, neighbors, or 
coworkers informal networks for needed services 
and assistance. 

The informal networks cannot substitute gov- 
ernment services, but they became indispensable 
to help improving individual situations of mem- 
bers under the condition of diminishing state in 
the twenty-first century. In Russia informal social 
networks are typically built through face-to-face 
interaction. This type of highly personalized rela- 
tionships is a characteristic of collectivist socie- 
ties, where norms of trust and reciprocity are 
established in two ways: (1) through family tradi- 
tion and (2) through frequent interaction between 
unrelated individuals. Historically, in pre- 
revolutionary Russia (before 1917), village peas- 
ant gatherings (Skhod) played a crucial role in 
arranging common village meetings and helping 
impoverished families and individuals to survive 
(Kara-Murza 2011). Old tradition of Skhod trans- 
formed into informal social networks under the 
Soviet regime, which currently persists nowadays 
in the context of reduced and less effective 
government. 

To properly delineate the contours of civil 
society in Russia, this encyclopedia entry refers 
to civil society and social capital as related terms 
and rejects the reductionist definition of civil soci- 
ety as the agglomeration of nongovernment sector 
organizations. The list includes benevolent wel- 
fare government, informal social networks, and 
formal public self-organization as constituent 
parts of civil society in Russia. From this inclusive 
cultural perspective, civil society in post-Soviet 
countries is seen as vibrant and ubiquitous. 
This view diverges from the most often used 
Western concept, which limits the concept of 
civil society to formally registered social service 
organizations. 


Two Sides of Russian Social Networks 


Interpersonal social networks in the Soviet Union 
were diverse, but generally they can be grouped in 
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two categories — supportive (positive) and corrupt 
(negative) networks. Ledeneva (2006) researched 
and reported commodity and service exchange 
activities of social networks on the basis of blat. 
The word blat originates from the criminal con- 
text with the meaning illegal or corrupt. In the 
period of consumer goods shortages, people with 
access to limited commodities had organized 
exclusive b/at networks for the purpose of enrich- 
ment and services exchange. Blat was primarily 
rooted in the practice of illegal commodity trade 
or exchange, which started in the late Soviet era 
period (1970s—1990s) and achieved its pick of 
activity in the form of nepotism and connections 
in post-Soviet times. However, blat relationships 
existed on a smaller scale as compared to the 
ubiquitous positive social networks. Exchange 
relationships were utility based rather than friend- 
ship based. The participants would sell or 
exchange goods for services or equally valued 
goods. Regular Soviet citizens perceived blat rela- 
tionships as illegal and repulsive. The motive of 
help and support, which characterized social net- 
works, was absent in blat networks. Therefore, 
blat cannot be incorporated into the concept of 
civil society. 

Blat was typically localized to large cities. 
Small city dwellers and villagers were not 
involved in this commodity exchange simply 
because they could sustain their basic needs by 
themselves and did not value fashionable trends 
highly. Logistically, blat could not develop in 
villages. Villages did not have large storage facil- 
ities for consumer goods, which were used by 
managers in the cities to secretly develop illegal 
exchange of goods. Philosophically, blat relation- 
ships were not acceptable to the majority of Soviet 
people for different reasons. Some viewed blat 
groups as criminal; others qualified it as morally 
repulsive. Most people viewed blat as an illegal 
social phenomenon that undermined the princi- 
ples of equal access to public and private goods. 

By contrast, other scholars researched the prac- 
tice of positive or supportive informal social net- 
works, where social capital of the networks was 
used to support family, friends, neighbors, and 
coworkers in times of distress and significant 
loss or in happy events such as weddings or a 
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childbirth. Positive networks differed greatly from 
negative ones in their normative significance and 
societal impact. Negative or blat informal social 
networks were typically used by materialists or 
commodity-driven people and were characterized 
by fake friendships and twisted morals. Members 
of such networks were well aware of the fact that 
they acted outside of law and generally accepted 
norms of behavior and tried to conceal their “busi- 
ness” transactions. 

On the other hand, members of positive social 
networks were motivated by the community ben- 
efit rather than by profit and acted openly. Positive 
informal social networks were grounded in the 
belief of reciprocity and common interest and 
were characterized by genuine lifelong friend- 
ships, unconditional trust, and loyalty. People in 
positive informal networks collaborated voluntar- 
ily when help was needed. A few examples of 
such help were babysitting, providing financial 
assistance (interest-free personal loans), assisting 
with difficult educational assignments, helping at 
schools with note-taking, helping and sponsoring 
friends for funerals and weddings, listening and 
consulting in times of psychological distress, 
assisting in family conflict resolution, standing 
by a coworker in a confrontational situation with 
a boss, and many other instances where help was 
needed. 

This encyclopedia entry excludes blat relation- 
ships from the definition of civil society simply 
because it was organized for personal profit, not 
for help. On the contrary, positive social networks 
benefitted everyone by opening opportunities to 
the members of loosely defined communities and 
improved economic and social outcomes for the 
members of the network without asking for 
money. Through informal interaction, people 
established social cohesion and created common 
benefits for many, which constitutes the essence of 
civil society. 


Utility Perception of Social Networks 
and Formal NGOs 


Below the encyclopedia entry briefly discusses 
the empirical findings on how people in Russia 
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perceive the utility of Russian government, 
NGOs, and social networks. Descriptive data 
comes from the Russian survey of 41,500 ran- 
domly selected individuals from 85 administrative 
districts of Russian Federation over 18 years of 
age. The error is within 1% (Mersianova and 
Korneeva 2011). 

Table 1 below presents the evaluation of the 
usefulness of various service providers to people 
in difficult life situation. The table shows the 
preference of the respondents in choosing the 
assistance provider to people in need. 

Responses to the first question regarding the 
choice of assistance providers indicate that 
Russian respondents highly evaluate government 
and family, while the usefulness of NGOs as 
assistance providers is much lower. Russian sur- 
vey respondents were allowed to make multiple 
choices from the list. It explains that the total 
percentage of responses in Russian survey did 
not add up to 100%. Having had a multiple 
response option, the respondents in Table 1 


Civil Society in Post-Soviet Countries, Table 1 The 
value of various assistance providers to Russians 


Russian respondents 
The value of NGOs 


In your opinion, who should help socially vulnerable 
people like pensioners, disabled, families with many 
children, single mothers, orphans, emerging talents, and 
socially challenged individuals such as ex-convicts, 
alcoholics, drug addicts? 


The answers to the questions are provided in percentages 


1. Government 69% 
2. NGOs 24% 
3. Commercial org(s) 15% 
4. Family and friends 55% 


(The result does not sum up to 100% because respondents 
were allowed multiple choices) 

Trust in NGOs 

1. In which of the following types of public associations, 
NGOs, and public initiatives do you trust? (the list of 
26 organizations was provided to the respondents) 

37% 

63% 


Expressed trust 

Expressed no trust 

(The results above are averaged) 
Source: The Participation of Russians in informal civil 


society networks and in activities of the nongovernmental 
organizations, Mersianova and Korneeva (2011) 
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indicated their preference for the government and 
family members as service providers. The respon- 
dents have chosen government agencies as 
expected and most likely assistance providers 
(69%) and have chosen friends and family as 
their second choice providers (55%). 

Survey results suggest that Russian respon- 
dents have comparatively low level of trust in 
the NGOs. The answers to the question “which 
public associations and other NGOs do you 
trust?” were divided between a little over one 
third (37%) who expressed trust of at least 
some forms of associations and cooperatives 
and approximately two thirds (63%) of those 
who expressed no trust in NGOs. The analysis 
of responses indicated that from newly 
established NGOs, a comparatively high per- 
centage of respondents have chosen “protec- 
tion of consumer rights” (12%) as trustworthy 
and determined that other NGOs were the 
associations formed in Soviet days such as 
associations of veterans of war, trade unions, 
cooperatives of summer house owners, and the 
unions of disabled people (32%). The results 
of general perception of trust in NGOs in 
Russia suggest that most people in Russia do 
not include the organizations of the nonprofit 
sector in their circle of trust. 

The second part of the survey provided infor- 
mation on the composition of social networks. 
From all respondents to the 2011 survey, 50% 
confirmed receiving help from their social net- 
works, which included family (85%), friends and 
acquaintances (65%), neighbors (30%), 
coworkers (28%), people in similar circumstances 
(14%), religious groups (9%), and the members of 
ethnic groups (3%). It is common to find family 
and friends among assistance providers, and it is 
interesting to observe a high level of involvement 
from neighbors and coworkers. The survey 
responses describe the types of services that social 
networks provide to respondents in Russia. 
Table 2 below presents the answers of the survey 
participants 

Responses in the Table 2 suggest that the most 
common assistance from informal connections is 
giving small and large interest-free loans, house- 
hold assistance, babysitting, and consultancy. 
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Civil Society in Post-Soviet Countries, Table 2 Types 
of informal assistance in Russia 


Percentage of 


respondents 

Type of service receiving the service 

l Small interest-free loans 28% 
(till the next paycheck) 

2 Household assistance 24% 
(moving, repair, cooking) 

3 Family assistance 19% 
(groceries, cleaning, 
babysitting) 

4 Large interest-free loans 12% 
of money (to buy a house 
or a car) 

5 Regular babysitting 10% 

6 Professional information 10% 
and consultation 

7 Family conflict 7% 
settlement 

8 Assistance finding a good | 7% 
doctor, transportation to a 
hospital, buying 
medication 

9 Helping to prepare for 7% 
school tests 

10 | Finding a job 6% 

11 | Helping elderly 5% 

12 | Finding a tutor for kids, 3% 
helping with school 
assignments, etc. 

13. | Other 1% 


Source: Philanthropic involvement of Russians in Charita- 
ble Practices, Mersianova and Jakobson (2009) 


Since the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the 
practice of mutual help did not disappear but 
became necessitated by diminishing government 
assistance. 

Given the withdrawal of the state as service 
provider after the disintegration of Soviet Union, 
the nonprofit sector in Russia started growing, as 
measured by the number of registered NGOs from 
year to year. Yet the impact of the sector is minimal, 
although few individual NGOs have achieved rec- 
ognition. These are mostly the NGOs that provide 
help to children and serve orphanages. The NGOs 
serving vulnerable populations, which are known 
as socially oriented NGOs, became eligible for 
state support, which made them more visible and 
increased their numbers. 
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New Trends 


As mentioned earlier, in Russia, the informal help 
is more common than formal organized help 
through the NGO sector organizations. Recently, 
informal individual volunteering has evolved into 
organized informal volunteering, which became a 
new trend in the development of volunteering in 
Russia. Today, the Internet provides new and 
many opportunities to find the cause that people 
care for and join the organized effort. However, 
these informal volunteer groups do not aspire to 
become bureaucratized and register as NGOs. 
These groups continue providing assistance until 
they no longer perceive the existing need. When 
the help is not needed, they stop volunteering. 
Multiple examples of informal online 
volunteering could be found on the Facebook 
and Vkonakte (Russian network). The first exam- 
ple is the group of young bikers from a small city 
Krymsk in the south of Russia, which was flooded 
in 2014. The bikers have organized informal assis- 
tance to the inhabitants of Krymsk by delivering 
medication, food, and potable water to the people 
in need. They continued the assistance through the 
summer and disbanded their group as soon as the 
need disappeared. Another example is the group 
of teenagers, who helped in finding new owners 
for horses that were abandoned in a stable by a 
bankrupt owner. One more example is the group 
of women organized to learn traditional Russian 
weaving and tapestry, which exists on the website 
Vkonakte. Vkonakte (https://vk.com) is an Inter- 
net social network service similar to Facebook in 
Russia. The women meet in the leaders’ house and 
support their activities through individual contri- 
butions and the sale of the crafts. There is a group 
of medical translators, who assist families with 
disabled or seriously ill children to translate med- 
ical documents for treatment abroad. 

These groups are called “informal” or “sponta- 
neous” volunteers. Typically, the groups of infor- 
mal volunteers consist of young people, who got 
ageravated or excited by the story that appeared 
on the Internet. This informal helping behavior is 
the result of empathy. Participants of unstructured 
informal helping groups may become institution- 
alized volunteers when they obtain positive 
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volunteering experience. Informal volunteering 
is exciting to young people because it provides 
the opportunity to help people, nature, or animals 
as a way to contribute to societal well-being. 
Research shows that the members of the informal 
groups are inspired by the cause, have strong task- 
oriented motivation, and have individualist 
values. These groups more often consist of youn- 
ger volunteers, because the Internet is the place 
where they communicate, exchange views, and 
express concerns about their personal and public 
life in Russia. 

None of the groups discussed above register 
with the Ministry of Economic Development of 
Russian Federation as formal nongovernmental 
organizations. Hypothetically, two factors divert 
otherwise philanthropic individuals from working 
with the NGOs — (a) bureaucratic structure of 
NGOs and (b) the lack of trust in NGOs. 

Russians have a long history of philanthropy 
and volunteering. School children learn about 
famous “do-gooders” from prerevolutionary times 
including the Russian Tsar family to modern times 
of socialist public organizations and to postmodern 
Russian charity foundations and several high- 
profile NGOs. Before Soviet era, philanthropy 
was routinely considered the business of wealthy 
married women, who devoted their free time and 
excessive family income to help the disadvantaged 
for religious reasons. After the socialist revolution 
in 1917, the new government took upon itself the 
organization of welfare and care for disadvantaged, 
organization of sports, and trade unions. The 
need for the nongovernmental sector in Soviet 
Russia was not obvious, as the encyclopedia entry 
discussed earlier. 

In 1991, after the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, Western donors perceived a void in social 
life of Russians and started supporting new non- 
government sector through organizing, training 
staff, and funding nonprofit organizations. After 
the “capitalist revolution” in the 1991, many edu- 
cated people were looking for jobs and found the 
opportunity in the NGO sector. At the time, 
teachers’ salaries were below the poverty level, 
while inflation was higher than 2000%. Some of 
the underpaid people turned into new social entre- 
preneurs by seeing the opportunity to find jobs in 
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the NGO sector and to receive support from for- 
eign donors. Several new businesses also saw the 
opportunities to use nonprofit sector organizations 
as tax shelters. Others were purposely created as 
cover-ups for illegal activities. The stories were 
publicized by the media. As a result, many people 
were turned away from the NGO sector because 
they did not believe into the ingenuity of new 
nongovernmental institutions, which were paid 
by businesses or by foreign governments. The 
level of trust to newly organized NGOs was low. 
The enthusiastic grant providers damaged the 
NGO sector in its infancy by pushing too hard 
without understanding the culture and the context 
of the country. Research confirms that Russians 
today continue relying on social networks rather 
than on the NGO sector for help. The strategy to 
develop new NGO sector proved again that one 
size does not fit all. 


Conclusion and Discussion 


To understand social choices of Russian soci- 
ety, the essay took historical and cultural per- 
spective. This essay discussed the different 
modes of organization and assistance provi- 
sion in Russia as compared to Western socie- 
ties. This encyclopedia entry underscored the 
importance of understanding the culture and 
historical context of Russia, which was illus- 
trated by the data from the representative sur- 
vey in Russia. 

Hofstede’s theory of individualism/collectiv- 
ism (2000) describes Russia as a collectivist 
society. People in collectivist societies develop 
personalized trust. Often they do not understand 
the motives of NGOs, which they perceive as 
bureaucratic organizations with rules and hierar- 
chy. In modern Russia, a lack of understanding 
translates into a lack of trust. In the future, 
NGOs will establish positive reputation and will 
find the way into the hearts of general Russian 
public and will incorporate into Russian civil 
society. After 20 years of massive import and 
financial support of the institutions from the non- 
governmental sector by Western governments and 
nongovernmental donors, the NGO sector is still 
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unrecognized and underestimated by the majority 
of Russians. At the same time, Russian civil soci- 
ety is still vibrant and effective, with reduced 
government support and a comparatively weak 
NGO sector. 

The discussed variations of self-organization 
illustrate somewhat similar and dissimilar paths 
that Russians take to organize their lives and 
assistance to others. Their help arrangements are 
often informal and come from family, friends, 
neighbors, and coworkers. The fact that assistance 
comes not from formally organized and registered 
NGOs does not change the essence of Russian 
civil society: people self-organize and help one 
another. The society is civil when it unites people, 
teaches personal responsibility for the well-being 
of others, and builds cohesion. 

Informal networks facilitate the delivery of 
essential services to Russians and help establish 
immense social capital in Russia. Following 
Putnam’s definition, such relationships represent 
reciprocity and trust among family and friends. 
Informal and personalized social networks and 
related social capital help people improve their 
individual situations and establish the feeling of 
belonging. Yet, trust in and reliance on public 
associations and NGOs stays low in Russia. Low 
trust in NGOs in combination with high trust 
of inner circles of family/friends/neighbors/ 
coworkers defines civil society in Russia, as well 
as in many other countries that live outside West- 
ern cultural and social tradition. 

Western and Eastern models of public orga- 
nization are strikingly different. The difference 
impacts the scope and the size of the NGO 
sectors. In the USA, the long period of limited 
government, activist church, and self- 
governance have produced the institution of 
nongovernmental assistance through the for- 
mally registered NGOs to provide services to 
people before the government took an active 
role in society. With limited government assis- 
tance, in the West, people rely upon them- 
selves or register formal NGOs to attract 
donations. NGOs tend to formalize assistance 
for the accountability purpose and build close 
ties with donors to secure trust and funding. 
The need for funding and accountability makes 
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formal organizations bureaucratized, which 
formalizes the relationships with their clients. 

Under the pressure of lending global economic 
institutions, the Russian government started cut- 
ting expenditures on social services. During the 
25 years of transition period from 1991 to 2016, 
Russian government closed subsidized day care 
centers, reduced subsidizing medication, halved 
the number of doctors and hospitals, cut funding 
for higher education, and reduced pensions to 
subsistence level. Regardless, in line with the 
path dependence tendency, Russians do not see 
an alternative to government-provided reliable 
public services. In the meanwhile, the importance 
of social networks increased. Mutual helping net- 
works and experience of personalized support are 
derived from hundreds of years of tradition. 
Because of close ties, frequent interaction 
between family and neighbors, it is impossible to 
cheat community members or steal borrowed 
money. 


Depersonalized Bureaucracy of NGOs 
and Unclear Motives 


Western reformers of the socialist world 
suggested the remedy that proved effective in 
their home countries. To replace government ser- 
vices, Western donors started supporting the 
import of the nonprofit sector to Russia from the 
USA and Europe through massive funding and 
grants. Contrary to donors’ expectations, this 
endeavor was doomed from the beginning. The 
motives of the newcomers were neither clear nor 
credible to Russian citizens. Western donors 
turned to funding the local breed of the non- 
governmental organizations. Their efforts brought 
only limited success. New NGOs were perceived 
as formalized bureaucracies with unknown 
motives. As a result, Russian people developed a 
low trust of these unfamiliar and depersonalized 
Western institutions. 

Two other factors contributed to low levels of 
trust for NGOs in Russia: an opportunistic behav- 
ior of some NGO leaders who wanted money 
in the first place and the accusations of illegal 
activities of newly established NGOs. In the 
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early 1990s, mass media publicized quite a few 
economic and political scandals about newly 
established NGOs in Russia. NGOs were accused 
for working as tax shelters for the nouvaux riches, 
for being the hub of political agenda, and for 
hunting grants from foreign donors to help their 
business in Russia. As a result, general perception 
of hidden self-serving agenda of some NGOs has 
damaged the reputation of the whole sector. 

In Russia, the process of formation and funding 
of new NGOs is not fully open and transparent, 
which raises questions of the potential donors and 
the general public. More importantly, people in 
Russia cannot establish personal relationships 
with these service bureaucracies. Having no 
frame of reference, people in Russia do not under- 
stand the true goals of NGOs. Under the circum- 
stances of declining government support, and the 
suspicious rent-seeking and self-serving goals of 
NGOs, people in Russia returned to the reliable 
informal networks of friends, neighbors, family, 
coworkers, and community members for service 
and support. 

This encyclopedia entry suggests that the 
charitable institutions were not able to build a 
framework of trust in Russia. Instead, people 
continued relying for a limited assistance from 
government and from informal social networks, 
which they perceived as reliable and trustworthy. 
However, given the capacity limitations of infor- 
mal social networks, there is a growing need for 
bigger and better funded public service organi- 
zations for the provision of assistance to vulner- 
able groups. The NGO sector in Russia is 
growing. Since 2012, government started pro- 
viding regular funding for socially oriented 
NGOs, which provided services to vulnerable 
populations. Many Russian NGOs offer useful 
services to children, to pensioners, and to dis- 
abled people. These NGOs achieved higher level 
of credibility by addressing the problems of the 
people with the highest need. However, to reha- 
bilitate the sector reputation, the NGO sector 
organizations need to develop more participatory 
organizational culture, involve more volunteers, 
and become fully open to public scrutiny. The 
NGOs in Russia also need rethinking their 
methods to reach the people and gain their trust. 
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Today, government continues to be the num- 
ber one institution for assistance in Russia even 
in the face of diminishing fiscal capacity and 
vanishing political will. To stimulate govern- 
ment to provide better services, people need to 
make their voices heard. This can be achieved 
through the widening participation of citizens in 
political life, something that most people detest. 
The collectivist traditions of frequent face-to- 
face interaction might be the clue to achieving 
success for the voluntary sector in Russia. For 
clients, NGOs need to be less formal and to adopt 
practice that characterize the relationships of 
close friends and neighbors and to be open and 
transparent to the general public. 
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Synonyms 


Civic associations; Non-profit and non-govern- 
mental organizations; Voluntary organizations 


Definition 


The term “civil society organizations” can be 
defined as a wide range of organizations that 
seek and maintain civic and public life in general 
by members consisting of citizens, volunteers, 
unpaid staff, and paid staff. The organizations 
play the role through service providing, disclosure 
and spread of information, and advocacy, watch 
governments, and aid people outside. Depending 
on the local and global societal context with long 
history, the organizations such as volunteer 
groups, neighborhood associations, community- 
based organizations, mutual associations, non- 
profit organizations, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, labor unions, indigenous groups, faith- 
based and religious organizations, professional 
associations, foundations, and public benefit insti- 
tutions have been contributing the civil societies. 


Introduction 


People must seize a part of “civil society organi- 
zations” (CSOs) by intuition if they are told exam- 
ples or cases. Even so, it is very difficult to explain 
what the civil society organizations are. This is 
because those examples and cases have to be 
brought from a very wide array of fields and 
areas as well as they are not only emerging social 
players in many parts of the contemporary world, 
but also they may have historical origins of the 
activities and settle people’s lives in deep. In 
addition, they are different composition in each 
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country. That is, the definition of “civil society 
organizations” can vary based on culture, history, 
and country context. 

To define “civil society organizations,” it 1s 
effective to illustrate practices, circumstances, 
and academic discussions together. Frankly 
speaking, every single citizen has associated 
with the CSOs directly or at least indirectly. The 
practices of many organizations are affected by 
the social movements such as aging society, pov- 
erty, disasters, and democratization campaigns as 
well as political trends including institutional 
changes, economic policy, contracts and funding, 
and collaboration. These practices and circum- 
stances of the CSOs have been discussed in the 
various academic fields such as politics, econom- 
ics, sociology, and history. 

In a little more specific, World Bank (2013) 
describes the CSOs as a wide of array of organiza- 
tions such as community groups, nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), labor unions, indigenous 
groups, charitable organizations, faith-based orga- 
nizations, professional associations, and founda- 
tions in order to cope with public life, expressing 
the interests and values of their members or others, 
based on ethical, cultural, political, scientific, reli- 
gious, or philanthropic considerations from a view- 
point of its practices in partnership. Types of 
organizations and genres of issues are not one-to- 
one match. A variety of types of organizations, and 
even other sectors such as business and govern- 
ments, have worked on the same social problems 
and competed to deliver the same kind of services. 
In particular, Western trends on the government 
stance on public management have opened the 
space for the private sector to tackle these matters 
more than ever before as voluntary provision of 
public goods, not with tax revenue, or as social 
business. 

From other perspective of globalization, mak- 
ing progress such as the mobility of people, dif- 
fusion of ideas, and spread of information 
especially through the Internet leads an expansion 
of fields of activities for the CSOs to intervene the 
social problems outside their own communities, 
even countries. In that sense, the global citizen- 
ship in people’s mind-set is raised. By a natural 
process of it, more people and CSOs aim to 
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participate in the activities to overcome the social 
problems such as preserving environment, getting 
rid of poverty, promoting social inclusion, and 
respecting human rights. 

At the same time, an aspect of localization 
promotes activities of the CSOs, and they may 
have chances to be put in good condition. To 
pursue local identity needs local participation in 
the activities. Localization, for instance, decen- 
tralization of the government, will allocate more 
money to local governments as well as authorities 
to make decision and provision of services for 
local management. These kinds of movements 
tend to result in collaboration or go into partner- 
ship with the CSOs due to the limit of capability 
and feasibility of the local governments to provide 
and deliver all kinds of public goods. 

On the other hand, various academic 
approaches on civil society claim different defini- 
tion and level of range of organizations. The array 
of organizations covered above, or included in 
this section, is more likely to allow a wider 
range of organizations corresponding to the con- 
temporary worlds. Some approaches define the 
CSOs in the narrowest sense, which exclude 
mutual association, for example, because of not 
enough benefit for public. 

From the communitarian standpoint, the 
CSOs, or nonprofit organizations, make people 
connected to form a foundation of their commu- 
nities. The state of community and civil society 
has been argued regardless of the times, and it is 
the subject of much debate from an angle of social 
capital theory with a tidal current (de Tocqueville 
1835; Putnam 1993). It also expresses that the 
CSOs play a role of a generator of social capital 
to network people and connect them with local 
societies. The CSOs improve participation and 
civil values through monitoring the government, 
practicing education and research, and advocating 
for civil society in order to have a power to influ- 
ence the public policy (Boris and Steuerle 1999). 
The CSOs practice the same way for private enter- 
prises to affect their awareness and behaviors 
with drawing civic attentions. In a politics point 
of view, diversified values and interests to form 
civil society are declared through the represented 
organizations for them in a pluralistic political 
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system. In this sense, the CSOs could function 
as “commons” to attain civic participation 
(Lohmann 1992). 

In a broad sense, the CSOs with the general 
public play a significant role of the power to shape 
their societies through the vehicle of their daily 
participation in voluntary associations and com- 
munities including religious worship, unions, and 
any groups to support their civil lives (Edwards 
2014). 


Social Contexts to Capture the CSOs 


Shift of Values and Roles of the CSOs 
Discussion about CSOs has been continued since 
ancient times such as the polis debated by Aris- 
totle and others regarding how to rule righteous 
duties and be ruled in the society. In this era, the 
civil society and state were not considered as 
different sectors, but much more closely related 
or even players in one sector. A bundle of civic 
associations could be regarded the civil society. 

Some nations own their history to deal with the 
separation of religion and politics in the trend of 
governance. Currently, religious churches, tem- 
ples, and other religious organizations and corpo- 
rations are permitted characteristics of public 
benefit, which are shown as tax exemptions. 
What is different from other CSOs is that the 
religious organizations and corporations do not 
have to turn the report in the authorities. 

In relation to our contemporary world, it is 
quite beneficial to focus on what kinds of consul- 
tations have occurred around the last 100 years. 
Civil society has been taken up primarily in the 
exploration of the communism and democracy 
opening. Regarding these international issues, 
nongovernmental organizations have emerged 
and played an active part in the advocacy for 
peace, aid for the societies in the developing 
nations, especially in the insecure condition of 
the world as well as relief in times of disasters. 

CSOs have been mediating arguments over 
people’s values on various issues such as religious 
and artistic beliefs, obligations, and rights through 
lobbying and a signature-collecting campaign 
against the political system or taking the issues 
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up even in advance of dialogues in the political 
systems (Boris and Steuerle 1999). They include, 
for instance, abortion, smoking and health, guns 
and security, environment and economic develop- 
ment, corporate ethics, animal protection, gender 
and race discrimination, LGBT, as well as human 
rights. In sum, the CSOs may promote social 
changes with getting the political reactions. 

The CSOs are required to conduct fundraising 
to exploit potential donors and keep donors in 
touch with their organizations in order to play 
their role of implementing their activities regard- 
ing the arguments of the significant social issues 
above that strengthen the civil society. On the 
other hand, the donors are required to understand 
the value that the CSOs, or civil society, play a 
role of an amplifier of people’s voices (CIVICUS, 
website). 

Besides these relations between international 
affairs and nongovernmental organizations, and 
advocacy-oriented activities, a wide range of the 
CSOs act as players to deliver goods and services 
in their own local societies in order to improve the 
civil lives. It means that the CSOs are the pro- 
viders of goods and services abreast of the gov- 
ernments and private enterprises. In this sense, the 
CSOs would compete to provide or sell their 
goods and services with these players in other 
sectors in the same market. 

In much more market-oriented discussion, it 
tends to use the word “nonprofit organizations,” 
or NPOs. It is pointed out in the consultations why 
they coexist with the for-profit organizations that 
the NPOs, which entities are included in the CSOs 
in this chapter, are more trustable compared to the 
private firms because it often causes the informa- 
tion asymmetry problem between the firms and 
consumers. It is not easy for the consumers to get 
enough information from the private companies 
who do not want to open all kinds of information 
such as materials, processes, costs, and other 
manufacturing secrets. In addition, the law for 
the NPOs that prohibits to distribute profits or a 
surplus fund to the managements, which are 
called the “non-distribution constraint,” gives the 
legitimate status to be trusted (Hansmann 1980). 
The NPOs also do not have shareholders like the 
joint-stock companies. These reasons, then, 
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contribute to the condition that people come to 
highly trust the NPOs, or the CSOs, rather than the 
private enterprises. 

In a perspective of the public goods and ser- 
vices provisions, the CSOs implement their activ- 
ities abreast of the governments and local 
administration authorities. Why then are they 
existed besides the powerful entities? The CSOs 
would be able to do things more quickly and more 
effectively. The governments and local authorities 
usually take their time to check their measures of 
moving forward or reacting the social issues with 
their keeping lines of equality and impartiality. 
The same thing happens in the assistance and 
relief for the developing nations against the ones 
conducted by the United Nations and the national- 
level measurements. 


Public Support and Partnerships 

Indeed, both situations for the CSOs coexisting 
with the private companies and the governments 
are seen in most of the world. The CSOs, how- 
ever, often face difficult conditions to survive 
and continue to provision their goods and ser- 
vices. Simply, the CSOs from a point of view of 
the not-for-profit organizations do have their 
own social missions to improve civil society or 
of change-seeking. Theoretically, the CSOs pro- 
vide the goods and services to the people or 
communities who are in need or poor circum- 
stances and who are not able to acquire the 
goods and services that they need to have to 
keep their quality of lives from the private enter- 
prises that primarily seek profits due to the 
responsibilities toward the shareholders who 
expect a dividend. 

The other part, coexisting with the govern- 
ments, is also challenging for the CSOs to keep 
running their programs even though they would 
be able to react to social needs quicker and more 
effectively than the government. The govern- 
ments could have the revenues by levying social 
insurances and issuing bonds as well as collecting 
taxes by the policies to deliver the public goods 
and services based on the results of citizens’ vot- 
ing. The CSOs, however, provide the “public” 
goods and services by using their fundraising 
money from the general public, not a fund from 
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those means of authorities. They ask of donations, 
membership fees, and grants from citizens and 
enterprises besides getting program revenue. In 
addition, they may have opportunities to get 
funds from the governments. The funds could be 
the subsidies, grants, or contracted revenues. 

In sum, the CSOs are indeed needed for a part 
of constructing and maintaining the civil society, 
but it may be difficult to continue the provisioning 
of goods and services to support people’s civil 
lives because they often focus on issues regarding 
the needy and poor. Thus, the CSOs must 
find sources to fill a shortage or a lack of the 
budget to be able to implement their activities. 
The sources they usually look for are supports 
from the general public, private enterprises, and 
governments. 

The targets are clearly scoped, and the CSOs 
may get funds through membership fees, charita- 
ble giving, grants, and subsidy. From a point of 
view of the donors and providers of funds, they 
consider these money as the sources for some- 
thing worth for the society, not the money just 
given away for free. It means that they choose 
which organizations, or even what programs, to 
give or contribute their money. 

The donors are also looking for incentives they 
could get. They may have tax exemption applica- 
tions if they give to the eligible organizations 
permitted by the authority. There are so many 
CSOs, but some organizations do not have 
enough characteristics regarding “public interest” 
when the broad definition of the CSOs is adopted. 
Mutual associations, for instance, do provide 
goods and services only to the members inside 
the associations, that is, their activities do not 
affect the public. 

It needs to clarify who has the feature of public 
interest and who does not have to determine who 
may get eligibility to apply the tax exemption for 
donations. The authority or someone may not 
decide who is good enough and who is not to 
designate the organizations applicable of tax 
deduction. Thus, it is often introduced as the 
“public support test.” This test describes the pub- 
lic interest by an index of how many and how 
much people support each CSO because of the 
values of their provisioning. The equation is 
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prepared to be able to calculate, but it depends on 
the stance of each country. 

After the fund providers including the donors 
contribute to the ones carefully, they may request 
the feedback how the money was used and what 
outcomes have been achieved or foreseen. Addi- 
tionally, they also wish to ask the CSOs something 
they think of for the better civil society. In particu- 
lar, the donors and funders who contribute a sub- 
stantial amount of money often give a big impact 
on the policies and practices of the CSOs, which is 
one of the topics in terms of nonprofit management 
and strategies. Thus, the CSOs take a way to open 
their activities and financial statement to the public 
in order to show the responsibility to use the money 
they received from the donors and funders. 
Accountability and transparency are also the parts 
of listed issues on management. 

Another way to get funds besides the contribu- 
tion is collaborations and partnerships with the 
governments and even with the United Nations. 
A number of contract-based programs to deliver 
the public goods and services have increased. In 
this background, there have been big debates 
regarding the size of the governments. In short, a 
Western trend of a notion of the public manage- 
ment, or “new public management,” was claimed 
with promoting the reformation of public finance 
and has spread to many countries. At the first 
place, it was a chance for the CSOs to get funds 
to provide their programs under the authorities. It, 
however, was not easy for them because the esti- 
mation of costs by the governments often gave a 
lower number than the practitioners expected. Its 
situation has been improving by the dialogues 
between the CSO sector and the government 
such as making the full-cost recovery estimation. 
To some extent, the CSOs acquire stable money to 
play their role to improve civil life. 

On the other side, it claims that more CSOs are 
depending on the governments and owing to lose 
or drift their missions in this unavoidable circum- 
stance. Smaller organizations tend to show higher 
rate regarding a share of the revenue from the 
governments in their current revenues. It also has 
the same situations in crises like that the Japanese 
CSOs have been experiencing after the 3.11 earth- 
quake and tsunami disaster in 2011. 
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One more way to get fund is collaborations and 
partnerships with the private companies. The 
companies have been required to be corporate 
citizen, and they were contributing money and 
workforce of staff to their communities. Its 
trend, however, changed after the corporate social 
responsibility (CSR) has bloomed in the sector of 
private enterprises. This trend was also produced 
in Western countries, and the CSOs, mainly the 
international NGOs, advocate in relation to envi- 
ronmental protections, human rights, compli- 
ances, due diligence, and so forth, based on 
social problems among the developing countries 
and developed countries. The CSOs in Asian 
countries are also looking for the collaborations 
regarding the CSR at the same time the business 
enterprises aim to seek partnerships with the 
CSOs (Hasan forthcoming). The CSR movement 
has converted stances of the companies into tak- 
ing more visually appealed strategies such as con- 
tribution to the global-scaled or consumer- 
attracted CSO activities. It aims to seek profits 
after all. Then, some local-oriented or local 
welfare-based CSOs lost their funds from the 
locally located enterprises. 

Lastly, the CSOs are more likely to seek the 
commercial revenue in recent years, which refers 
to details later in this chapter. In other words, the 
CSOs aim to do some businesses in exchange for, 
to some extent, relinquishing the charitable dona- 
tions that indicate public support. At the same 
time, the CSOs may lose legitimate position to 
be trusted and make the border vague against the 
private for-profit firms. 


A Size and Dimensions of the CSO Sector 


As described above, it is quite difficult to define 
the CSOs by checking what types of organizations 
are in and what are out. Still, it is highly requested 
to grasp a size of the CSO sector in order to 
understand the current status in terms of the eco- 
nomic impacts, labor markets, and philanthropic 
foundations. Thus, a number of researchers have 
worked on investigations to catch sight of over- 
view of the world, starting from clarifying the 
extent to make clear figures, and compare the 
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status among nations including both the devel- 
oped countries and developing countries. 
National accounts are the social accounting 
methods to measure a size of economic activity 
of a nation. The United Nations Statistical Com- 
mission and the Johns Hopkins University Civil 
Society Center with other statistical experts have 
cooperated to create the national accounts to 
extract figures as the satellite accounts on non- 
profit institutions to illustrate a reliable and real- 
istic state (United Nations 2003). In addition, 
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these accounts include estimated figures of the 
value of the volunteers. 

Another project that the Johns Hopkins Com- 
parative Nonprofit Project implemented is to inves- 
tigate the dimensions of a size of workforce of the 
civil society sector. Its project looks at the paid staff 
and volunteer workforce by fields of activities as 
well as who supports the CSOs to see a share of 
public sector, private giving, and fees. It estimates 
“full-time equivalent’ (FTE) to grasp workforce of 
the civil society sector in total. Figure 1 illustrates 
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Civil Society Organizations, Fig. 1 Workforce of the CSO sector accounted by FTE (Source: Salamon et al. 2004) 
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how big the CSO sector is in each country from a 
point of view of the employment and the fields of 
activities such as the culture, education, health, and 
so forth. 

The data sources of each country have own 
methodology to make statistics, but to a certain 
extent, it describes pictures of the sector and con- 
ditions to compare with. There are, indeed, other 
data that should be included. They are, however, 
pretty difficult to grasp because of no official 
statistics or no obvious definition to take surveys. 
Community or neighborhood associations could 
be the one not to be able to count, but they still 
have a big influence to the society if it is estimated 
as shadow price in the social market. 

Looking at a time series of the state of the 
CSO sector, for instance, regarding international 
affairs, it has been expanded in not just only a size 
but also capabilities over the past two decades in 
many countries. This upward trend, in particular 
for the international NGOs, is assisted by the 
process of globalization, expansion of democratic 
governance, advancement of telecommunica- 
tions, and promotion of economic integration. 
According to the Yearbook of International Orga- 
nizations published by the Union of International 
Associations, the number of international NGOs 
was reported to have increased from 6,000 in 
1990 to more than 68,000 in 2016. In the field of 
global development assistance, the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) shows that the CSOs produced approxi- 
mately US$15 billion in international assistance 
as of 2006. 

Regarding dimensions of the CSOs, the 
CIVICUS, an international alliance missioned 
to strengthen citizen action and civil society 
around the world, proposes four dimensions to 
assess the civil society as the classic Civil Soci- 
ety Index and composed of the following: the 
“structure” of civil society, the “external envi- 
ronment” in which civil society exists and func- 
tions, the “values” practiced and promoted in the 
civil society arena, and the “impact” of activities 
pursued by civil society actors. In addition, it 
covers more than 75 countries (CIVICUS, 
website). Figure 2 describes how their index 
varies across the countries. 
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Not just the CSOs regarding international 
affairs have increased in a size but also the CSOs 
in relation to social services in the region or com- 
munity are increasing. 

The Johns Hopkins Global Civil Society Index 
has suggested another measuring rod to assess 
dimensions of the civil society sector at the coun- 
try level. It measures three dimensions which 
consist of multiple indicators for each dimension. 
The dimensions are the “capacity,” “sustainability,” 
and “impact.” Both indices have a common goal to 
highlight weakness of the country’s civil society, to 
raise public awareness of the role of CSOs, and to 
assess the effectiveness to make civil society stron- 
ger to preserve and improve civil life. Having 
conversations using these assessments, people 
may understand that the CSOs play the significant 
roles and may hope them as the solution to tackle 
civil society issues. 


Recent Trends: Social Enterprise and 
ICT Usage 


“Social enterprise” is one of the considerable 
debates in the civil society issues. In short, a part 
of the CSOs acquire more commercial revenue by 
developing and provisioning market-oriented 
goods and services with solving the social prob- 
lems. A shine side of this trend is that they have 
more stable income and would be able to avoid 
risks to lose social support type money such as the 
donation, grant, and subsidy by policies of the 
external institutions which have been issues for 
the CSOs to survive. 

On the other hand, even though they solve the 
social issues more than they do business, the 
more they would lose the nature of nonprofits 
and make the boundary unclear, which is an 
issue, however, not really new (Weisbrod 
1998). In other words, it indicates that this type 
of organization overlaps between the civil soci- 
ety and the market and is supported by the funds 
such as venture philanthropy and social impact 
investing. 

Interesting aspect of their management is 
hybridity. They earn money from their commer- 
cial activities, but they get charitable 
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contributions, grants, and subsidies from individ- missions to persuade citizens to raise funds and 
uals, corporations, and governments as well. They mobilize volunteering, while they use the 
also mobilize volunteers besides paid staff to for-profit business models and strategies to be 
achieve their primarily targeting social-oriented able to compete with private corporations in the 
missions. In sum, they have good-enough social same marketplace. 
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From a point of view of finance, social impact 
bond and investment is the source of money that 
come from private investors and utilized in devel- 
oped countries in recent years. This type of invest- 
ment is still implemented for profit seeking (but 
usually a smaller amount of benefit), by the busi- 
ness side, while they aim to invest the CSOs or 
their programs in order to solve the social prob- 
lems. Therefore, the CSO sector side uses busi- 
ness strategies to solve the problems, and the 
business side invests in order to contribute to 
overcome issues in the societies. Furthermore, 
the social enterprises, or social business, and 
social impact investment are considered as hope- 
ful measures to produce the program continuity 
and innovation along with sociality. 

Another new tool for the CSOs is the informa- 
tion and communication technology (ICT). During 
the last three decades, the number of ICT use has 
steadily increased. Moreover, in recent years, in 
particular the last decade, social media, or the 
social network service (SNS) including the 
Facebook and Twitter, has spread rapidly in our 
lives. This tool is also available for the CSOs. They 
can use the SNS to disclose and report their activ- 
ities and notify their events to raise attentions of not 
just their clients but also potential donors. It indi- 
cates that the usage of the Internet can form a part 
of the foundation of the CSOs or CSO sector. 

One of the merits to use the social media is that 
it has a character of mutual interactions along with 
spreading their message quickly and widely. 
Many CSOs possess their home pages on the 
Internet and deliver newsletters, and they provide 
one-way actions. The social media has a great 
character of the two-way or interactive communi- 
cations. Another merit to use the social media 1s 
that it basically costs free except for the utilization 
of human resource as well as is easy to use. With a 
combination of these merits, the CSOs can easily 
know the reactions of the general public toward 
the activities, programs, and operations of organi- 
zations in quick and direct voices by getting, for 
instance, “likes” and comments and for free. 

Further, the social media can be a good tool for 
fundraising (Okada et al. 2017). Usually, it is quite 
an expense to implement the fundraising. It needs 
staff to ask for donation to potential donors as well 
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as members and even frequent donors. It needs 
staff to explore the private companies to ask of 
contributions or grants to get their supports. These 
fundraising activities need a certain amount of 
human resource and time. Many organizations 
other than larger organizations, however, do not 
have enough resource including staff and money 
to spend on it. Thus, the social media can be 
expected as a quite hopeful and useful measure 
to raise funds for the smaller organizations to 
access so many people and institutions and far 
distanced entities that are not easy to reach by 
the traditional approach such as door-to-door 
solicitation and direct mails. 


Conclusion 


The term “civil society organizations” (CSOs) can 
be defined as a wide range of organizations that 
seek and maintain civic and public life in general 
by members consisting of citizens, volunteers, 
unpaid staff, and paid staff. They play the role 
through service providing, disclosure and spread 
of information, and advocacy, watching govern- 
ments, and aiding people outside. Depending on 
the local and global societal context with long 
history, the organizations such as volunteer 
groups, neighborhood associations, community- 
based organizations, mutual associations, non- 
profit organizations, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, labor unions, indigenous groups, faith- 
based and religious organizations, professional 
associations, foundations, and public benefit insti- 
tutions have been contributing the civil societies. 

The CSOs are social mission-oriented organi- 
zations and practice their own activities and pro- 
grams to achieve better civil life everywhere 
whether people do realize deeply or not. Their 
Operation is not always stable due to the nature 
of organizations that have difficulties to get funds. 
Therefore, they access various directions to raise 
money such as individual charitable giving, cor- 
porate contributions, governmental subsidies, and 
even social impact investment as well as develop 
their own commercial programs. 

From another perspective, the CSOs have deep 
relations with the general public, private 
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companies, and governments in not only money 
but also policy setting. Sometimes governments 
change their decisions, and it affects to input more 
funds to the CSO sector, but in other times, they 
retreat from the deep relations with the CSO sector 
and withdraw money in that market. In sum, the 
CSOs need to look for more general public sup- 
port. In other words, it is required to have the 
understanding of their raison d’étre in the 
societies. 

The activities of CSOs cover almost all of our 
lives. Some CSOs can be service-oriented associa- 
tions, and others can be change-seeking organiza- 
tions. The latter type of organizations aim to have 
stronger connections of solidarity and support to 
make change happen. The change-seeking CSOs 
significantly engage in advocating voices, working 
toward policy change, exercising accountability 
over authorities, and defending human rights 
(CIVICUS website). Thus, the CSOs can be social 
engines to produce the right state of the society as 
well as innovate new lifestyles. 

It may be a discussion if the mutual associa- 
tions who are provisioning services only to their 
members can include the CSOs. It is, however, 
just about an issue in relation to a size or range of 
commons. To some extent, a number of CSOs 
possess public interest and are recognized in the 
societies. The smaller organizations still need to 
look for basic funds to survive and provide their 
mission-oriented services and activities. Then, 
they may want to use the social media as a start- 
up tool and may try to get impact investment. 
When the organization comes to be enough eco- 
nomic activities in size, they can be target of 
taxations, and the public requires various docu- 
ments to turn in their authorities. On the other 
hand, they may get tax exemption as well as the 
donors get tax deduction on charitable giving 
since they are very important to be in the societies 
and built the civil society. 


Cross-References 
Nonprofit Organizations 


Religious Organizations 
Social Capital and Organizational Change 
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Synonyms 


In-basket technique; Job competency 


Definition 


This technique is presenting work situation 
similar to actual work practice to workers or job 
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applicants. It can be an effective alternative in 
assessing worker’s job competency and identify- 
ing competitive employees. 


Introduction 


The organization’s outcome is influenced by how 
people inside the organization do their work 
(Boardman et al. 2010). Like this, the outcome of 
the operation of an organization depends on secur- 
ing talented individuals and utilizing them (Sanghi 
2007). Therefore, hiring competitive applicants 
who can bring profit in the long run is important 
(Starks 2007). However, when hiring a new 
employee, there is difficulty for the organization 
to figure out which applicant is suitable for the 
needed job. When hiring competitive applicants, 
most companies look for applicants that are sin- 
cere, have a lot of knowledge about social issues, 
and able to suggest creative strategies for the com- 
pany. However, having all-around knowledge 
about the society and the work doesn’t make the 
applicant suitable for the job. This is because the 
interviewer of the company has never witnessed 
the applicant actually execute a task. In other 
words, although the company hires a well-educated 
and knowledgeable applicant, that applicant may in 
fact end up finding it difficult to actually carry out 
his/her duty because there are often disparities 
between theoretical knowledge and job execution 
(van Buuren and Edelenbos 2013). Internship pro- 
grams would solve such issues, but internships can 
be costly and adverse effects could occur; appli- 
cants who go through the internship process could 
potentially find a position elsewhere using their 
experience. A plausible solution to this could be 
to use the in-basket assessment technique. With the 
in-basket exercise, an applicant is assigned a spe- 
cific job situation and is assessed how well he/she 
performs and prioritizes duties during a limited 
period of time (Schroffel 2012). 


Features of In-Basket Technique 


The in-basket exercise presents an applicant with 
high-stress-level duties and observes how he 
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problem-solves (Gill 1979; Rosen and Jerdee 
1974). Although the observer may carefully 
assess the applicant’s troubleshooting process, 
the result of a decision cannot be absolute. There- 
fore, the technique itself is not a result-oriented 
one. This is not to say that the in-basket assess- 
ment technique is one to ignore. It is premised on 
the fact that acceptable outcomes accompany 
proper problem-solving processes. In other 
words, in order to draw a desirable outcome, it is 
necessary to verify the appropriateness of the pro- 
cess. By observing such process, one can assess 
how effectively the applicant performs. The 
in-basket technique is not only used for entry- 
level hires but can also be used for existing 
employees’ promotions or position transfers 
within the company. It is broadly categorized 
into three types — asking the applicant to set pri- 
orities, asking the applicant to solve complicated 
problems with limited information, and asking the 
applicant to arrange duties into appropriate time 
slots. If a company were to often utilize such 
in-basket technique to evaluate their members, 
members would be able to immediately demon- 
strate their potential skills upon an unexpected 
personnel order. In other words, this technique 
prepares employees to effectively display their 
abilities down the road. In the past, there was a 
saying that “a position makes a man”; however, in 
working environments that rapidly change these 
days, a position cannot always wait for an 
employee’s individual growth. I composed the 
following case to further survey the in-basket 
technique in practice. 


The Exercise of In-Basket 


To better understand this technique, I formed spe- 
cific in-basket-type recruitment questions that 
give a sense of what the questions entail and 
their purpose. In the following case, a manufac- 
ture company is trying to recruit an entry-level 
employee for their human resources division and 
presents the applicant with a specific job situation. 
The interviewer asks the applicant to arrange var- 
ious duties in appropriate time slots based on their 
priority levels. 
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Question 

Suppose that you are an employee in the manu- 
facture company’s human resource team and pro- 
ceed with the following duties. Estimate the 
relative difficulty of each duty and prioritize 
them into appropriate time slots. If you determine 
that the task is difficult to complete within today, 
use both today and tomorrow to arrange the duties 
in a time appropriate manner. 


<Task Request 1> 

When recruiting entry-level employees, you must 
first directly speak to each college’s employment 
center staff over the phone. Then distribute the 
recruitment announcements via email. After dis- 
tributing the announcements, confirm that they 
have been officially announced by checking each 
college’s employment site. Report the confirma- 
tions to your division chief. The estimated time 
this should take is 30 min per college, and you 
may assume that the employment center staff will 
not pick up between noon and 2 pm. Employment 
center staff hours are 9 am to 5 pm. You will need 
to distribute recruitment announcements to six 
colleges. 


<Task Request 2> 

Manage payroll duties; deposit employees’ pay- 
checks into their accounts by division. The esti- 
mated time this should take is 4 h, and employees 
should be able to check their account balances 
reflecting their paychecks by 5 pm today. If pay- 
checks do not get deposited by 5 pm, the human 
resources team will receive complaint calls, and 
each complaint call will take approximately 
5 min. 


<Task Request 3> 

Prepare and facilitate a wage agreement meeting 
between the factory workers’ union and head- 
quarters, and prepare a written report. The meet- 
ing should take place in the human resources 
team’s conference room today at 2 pm and will 
last for 2 h. After the meeting, a conference 
report should be crafted with team members, 
which should take 3 h. The report should be 
delivered to the managing director of the human 
resources division. 
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<Reimburse Filing> 
Filing receipts spent in human resources division. 
The estimated time this should take is 20 min. 


<Additional Information> 

The company’s lunch period is from noon to 1 pm. 
The company’s official operating hours are from 
9 am to 6 pm. Most employees precisely check 
their pay deposits, and if they notice they are not 
paid, most will make complaint calls to the human 
resource team. All of the above duties are your 
responsibility, which may not be delegated to 
anyone else. How will you resolve the above 
case? You must be able to analyze the hidden 
codes in each of the task requests. 

The tasks presented in this case represent core 
duties carried out by the human resources team. 
<Task Requestl> represents recruitment duties, 
and if you closely examine the details, the esti- 
mated time for the applicant to distribute the 
recruitment announcements to six colleges adds 
up to 3 h. Also to be noted is that because college 
employment center staff cannot be reached 
between noon and 2 pm, <Task Request1 > cannot 
be executed during those hours. College employ- 
ment centers operate between 9 am and 5 pm; 
therefore, they also cannot be reached before 
9 am or after 5 pm. <Task Request 2> represents 
payroll duties of the human resources team, which 
is managed and deposited by division. The esti- 
mated time needed is 4 h, and if not properly 
deposited by 5 pm, complaint calls will be made 
to the team. Each complaint call takes 5 min, 
which essentially burdens down to extra work to 
manage. <Task Request3> regards labor man- 
agement. This task takes a total of 5 h, divided 
between 2 h of conference facilitation and 3 h of 
conference report writing. However, because the 
meeting time is fixed at 2 pm, the applicant needs 
to quickly grasp that <Task Request3> must be 
performed between 2 pm and 4 pm. Also, it must 
be understood that this task be highly prioritized 
because the outcomes get delivered to the manag- 
ing director of the human resources division. The 
lastly presented <Reimbursement Filing> takes 
20 min and is a relatively easy task; therefore, one 
can observe whether the applicant effectively uses 
his/her downtime to complete this task. 
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In sum, the in-basket-type recruitment ques- 
tions suggested above have three large assessment 
goals. First, the employer can observe what the 
applicant decides to prioritize among the main 
given tasks of the human resources division, 
which were recruitment, payroll, and labor rela- 
tions management. In the above case, the workers’ 
union meeting was fixed between 2 pm and 4 pm, 
which implies the importance of labor manage- 
ment. Therefore, it is likely that applicants who do 
not discern this do not grasp the significance of 
labor management within the human resources 
division. Also emphasized in this case is the 
importance of payroll duties because when not 
completed in a timely manner, complaint calls 
become extra work to manage. Payroll duties 
should therefore be carried out during the morning 
hours; if an applicant prioritizes recruitment 
duties over payroll duties, it could be an indication 
that he/she cannot effectively manage human 
resources duties. 

Second, once the applicant determines that 
his/her given tasks require more time, it can be 
observed whether the applicant largely considers 
his/her regular working hours or does not mind 
working overtime. In resolving the above case, 
most applicants are likely to strain themselves by 
arranging all tasks in 1 day in order to impress the 
interviewer and prove their diligence. However, 
these pertinent tasks are in fact difficult to manage 
in 1 day. Here, the interviewer could perhaps ask 
the applicant whether or not he minds working 
overtime, and when the applicant answers that he 
does not, the interviewer can additionally present 
a perplexing situation that demonstrates how 
excessive working loads could negatively impact 
a company’s long service. In other words, the 
interviewer can surprise the applicant by pre- 
senting an example of an ex-employee who left 
the company not so long after being hired due to 
overworking and examine how the applicant 
quickly responds to such example. 

Third, for those applicants who arrange their 
duties over 2 days and not forcefully into one, 
interviewers can assess a high degree of efficiency 
in job performance. These applicants can be asked 
why they arranged their duties over 2 days, and it 
can be observed whether or not they can manage a 
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healthy life to work balance. In addition, a question 
regarding diligence can be presented, where inter- 
viewers can check whether or not applicants under- 
stand job efficiency in dilemmatic situations. 


Conclusion 


As seen above, the in-basket assessment tech- 
nique is an effective tool to determine potential 
task performance capabilities, which are not as 
easy to verify through conventional knowledge 
memorization-centered interviews. In addition to 
using it as a capacity evaluation tool, if a company 
continues to train its existing employees utilizing 
this technique, it can also become a tool for 
employees’ career growth down the road. With 
such merits, the in-basket technique is currently 
widely used among many corporations, especially 
for recruiting entry-level members and for pro- 
moting members to management or executive 
level positions. However, there is an aspect that 
companies should be cautious of when using the 
in-basket technique, which is that it should not be 
trusted blindly for capacity evaluations. The 
in-basket exercise cannot fully assess an appli- 
cant’s potential; no single evaluating tool could 
possibly measure a person’s entire ability. Evalu- 
ation systems can only partially examine one’s 
capacity. Therefore it would be advisable that 
companies use the in-basket technique in combi- 
nation with another evaluation system. Assessing 
an applicant’s capacity using various methods 
provides a range of strengths to examine, which 
allows for a less generalized perspective on the 
applicant. 
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Synonyms 


Environmental issue; Global climate change; 
Temperature change 


Introduction 


At present, climate change is one of the main 
challenges facing the global landscape and is 
posing considerable anxiety to societies and to 
the environment. From shifting weather patterns 
that threaten food production to rising sea levels 
that raise the threat of catastrophic flooding, the 
effects of climate change are global in scope and 
unparalleled in size. Detailed analyses and stud- 
ies have shown dismal future projections for 
mankind and protection of the ecosystems. As a 
result, there is a strong case for near-term action 
on climate change regardless of political interests 
and inaction by its main perpetrators. Without 
radical action today, adapting to these effects in 
the future will become more complex and 
expensive. 
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Over the years, the issue of climate change has 
grown in importance in the discussion forums of 
the countries within the Caribbean. These coun- 
tries have become increasingly susceptible to the 
adverse effects of climate change. To make mat- 
ters worse, Caribbean countries have numerous 
vulnerabilities that make them more susceptible. 
It is estimated that the Caribbean’s annual cost of 
inaction will be about $22 billion annually by 
2050 (UNEP 2008). In this context, it becomes 
critical for these nations to take action to enhance 
their capacity to operate in a concerted manner in 
pursuing common objectives in addressing the 
challenges associated with climate change. 

Consequently, Caribbean countries have 
included environmental concerns in their devel- 
opment policies because of the rising risks posed 
by climate change to the natural resource base that 
maintains their economic growth. Although pov- 
erty eradication, security, unemployment, and 
housing continue to be of high concern, climate 
change is growing in significance on the national 
agendas of these countries. Moreover, in order to 
be sustainable, these nations must adopt adapta- 
tion and mitigation measures. This involves enor- 
mous financial and technological resources and, 
most importantly, effective national, regional, and 
global policy and governance frameworks 
(Aginam 2011). 


About Climate Change 


Climate change has different meanings in differ- 
ent contexts. Generally, it refers to a long-term 
shift in the planet’s weather patterns or average 
temperatures. The term sometimes is used to 
refer specifically to climate change caused by 
human activity, as opposed to changes in climate 
that may have resulted as part of Earth’s natural 
processes (UNFCCC 1994). In this context, cli- 
mate change has become synonymous with 
anthropogenic global warming. According to 
science-based journals, global warming refers 
to surface temperature increases, while climate 
change includes global warming and everything 
else that increasing greenhouse gas levels affect 
(Conway 2011). 
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The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) defines climate change to be any 
change in climate over time, whether due to nat- 
ural variability or as a result of human activity. 
Thus, the IPCC believes that climate change has 
been activated not only by natural variability but 
also human responsibility as well. On the other 
hand, the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (UN 1992: Article 1, Para- 
graph 2) defines climate change to be a change of 
climate which 1s attributed directly or indirectly to 
human activity that alters the composition of the 
global atmosphere and which is in addition to 
natural climate variability observed over compa- 
rable time periods. 

Generally speaking, climate change is a long- 
term shift in the statistics of the weather (National 
Oceanic Atmospheric Administration 2007). The 
shift is measured by changes in features associ- 
ated with average weather, such as temperature, 
wind patterns, and precipitation. A related term is 
“climatic change.” In 1966, the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization (WMO) stated that climatic 
change encompasses all forms of climatic vari- 
ability on time scales longer than 10 years, regard- 
less of cause. Despite the numerous definitions 
and meanings of climate change, it is evident 
from the conferences and studies/analyses of its 
paramount concern especially for small states 
such the Caribbean given their vulnerabilities. 


The Caribbean and Climate Conferences 

In February 1979 in Geneva, the first World 
Climate Conference was held and sponsored by 
the World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
and several international bodies. From this meet- 
ing, the World Climate Programme was created 
under the combined responsibility of United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) and 
the WMO. On 29 October to 7 November 1990, 
the second World Climate Conference occurred. 
At this conference, it was emphasized the need 
for the establishment of a framework treaty on 
climate change and the necessary protocols — 
containing real commitments and innovative 
solutions — in time for adoption by the UN 
Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) in June 1992. 
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During this second World Climate Conference, 
several key issues were raised. These included the 
notion of climate change as a universal issue of 
humankind, the principle of equity and the com- 
mon but differentiated responsibility of countries 
at different levels of development, the concept of 
sustainable development, and the precautionary 
principle. These issues are important to the Carib- 
bean. These nations are not equal with external 
regions in relation to their rights as people. It is 
also evident that their development levels are not 
on par with the developed world. Moreover, these 
nations have neither fully employed mechanisms 
to sustain their environments for the future nor 
sought measures that would safeguard them 
against climate change. 

A key development during this conference 
was the establishment of the Alliance of Small 
Island States (AOSIS). It is an intergovernmental 
organization consisting of low-lying coastal and 
small-island countries. The primary purpose of 
the alliance is to ensure that there is a common 
position by Small Island Developing States 
(SIDS) toward addressing global warming. 
AOSIS has a membership of 44 states and repre- 
sents 28% of the developing countries and 20% 
ofthe UN total membership. AOSIS functions on 
the basis of consultation and consensus. Major 
policy decisions are taken at ambassadorial-level 
plenary sessions. The Alliance does not have a 
formal charter. There is no regular budget, nor a 
secretariat. 


United Nations Framework Convention 

on Climate Change (UNFCCC) 

The UNFCCC is a legally binding treaty, resulting 
from years of international lobbying efforts. The 
Convention was negotiated and signed by 
165 states in less than 3 years and entered into 
force on 21 March 1994. As the world’s chief 
authority on climate change, the UNFCCC pro- 
vided clear objectives on their mandate. Firstly, 
according to Article 2, the Convention’s ultimate 
objective is to achieve, in accordance with the 
relevant provisions of the Convention, stabiliza- 
tion of greenhouse gas (GHG) concentrations in 
the atmosphere at a level that would prevent dan- 
gerous anthropogenic (originating in human 
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activity) interference with the climate system 
(UNFCCC 2006). 

Secondly, the UNFCCC recognizes that the 
earth’s climate system is threatened by a rise in 
atmospheric GHG concentrations, which is 
caused by increased anthropogenic GHG emis- 
sions. These emissions caused by human activi- 
ties cannot be eliminated from the environment. 
Gases listed under the Kyoto Protocol are as fol- 
lows: carbon dioxide (CO2), methane (CH3), 
nitrous oxide (N20), sulfur hexafluoride (SF¢), 
hydrofluorocarbons (HFCs), and perfluor- 
ocarbons (PFCs) (ibid). Unfortunately, science 
cannot predict the exact volume of these gases 
that would be highly toxic to the planet. Addition- 
ally, scientists are unaware of how much of these 
emissions can be emitted before it becomes detri- 
mental to the planet. 

The Small Island Developing States Pro- 
gramme of Action (SIDS/POA) had its origin in 
the United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED) in 1992, also known 
as the Rio or Earth Summit. At this conference, in 
Chap. 17 of Agenda 21, the international commu- 
nity acknowledged that small islands are a special 
case and have particular issues and vulnerabilities. 
Consequently, states agreed to hold a Global Con- 
ference on the Sustainable Development of Small 
Island Developing States. This was held in Bar- 
bados in 1994. The conference adopted the Bar- 
bados Declaration which recognized that SIDS 
contributed the least to global climate change 
and sea level rise, but suffered the most, and 
needed assistance under the UNFCCC, including 
adaptation measures and mitigation efforts. 

There have been two subsequent conferences by 
SIDS in Mauritius (2004) and Samoa (2014) to 
address the impact of climate change on their econ- 
omies. The vulnerability of SIDS to climate change 
was prominent in these forums. It was noted that 
the concentration of population, agricultural land, 
and infrastructure in the coastal areas was severely 
affected by rising sea levels due to climate change. 
This has had major and profound effects on these 
economies and living standards and even posing a 
serious threat to the survival of certain low-lying 
countries. Damage to coral reefs, affectation to 
subsistence and commercial fisheries production, 
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and saline intrusion are also highlighted, as signif- 
icant and rising features. 


General Characteristics of the Caribbean 


Caribbean countries are located in the tropics and 
are generally mountainous with small areas of flat 
land in coastal areas. These nations share a num- 
ber of socioeconomic challenges such as high 
dependence upon natural resources (agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, tourism, mining, and light 
manufacturing), vulnerability to global trade fluc- 
tuations, limited diversification opportunities, 
high transportation costs, market thinness, prone- 
ness to natural disasters, remoteness, and increas- 
ing coastal and marine concerns. These are 
compounded by limited availability of human 
capacity and the means to manage and use natural 
resources on a sustainable basis (Mahfuzuddin 
Ahmed et al. 2005). 

For centuries, Caribbean people have derived 
their livelihoods primarily from its natural 
resources, ranging from metals and minerals to 
endemic flora, fauna, and marine life (UNEP 
2008). Furthermore, economic activities in the 
Caribbean primarily involve direct exploitation 
of natural resources. Environmental vulnerability 
is related to the risk of damage to a country’s 
natural capital. As such, climate change is 
expected to have long-lasting effects on the envi- 
ronment and the socioeconomic outlook of these 
states, as well as on well-being of the people 
living in these areas. Important to note is that 
there are some areas that are vital to the sustain- 
ability of these states such as tourism, agriculture, 
energy, and health. 

Tourism is the major source of revenue for 
these nations and most rapidly growing industry 
across the region. The fastest rates of growth in 
the Caribbean have been recorded in the tourism 
sector of several islands (Caribbean Development 
Bank 2014). This area contributes significantly 
not only to revenue generation but employment 
opportunities for these states. However, climate 
change increases the likelihood of seasonal 
changes, climate extremes, and an increased fre- 
quency of hurricanes. Thus, this sector becomes 
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very vulnerable to the extreme meteorological 
events of which hurricanes are the most common. 
This would limit the Caribbean’s ability to gener- 
ate revenue from the tourism industry. 

Food security, one of the Caribbean’s basic 
needs, is of utmost importance to the world. 
Securing new mechanisms to gather food during 
times of extreme climate changes is proving dif- 
ficult. Caribbean nations are at a disadvantage due 
to limited technological advancements and 
smaller resource bases. Agriculture is one of the 
key economic sectors in the region and a major 
form of income and revenue generation. The 
threats associated with climate change on agricul- 
ture include seasonal changes, altered land suit- 
ability, water availability, and altered growing 
seasons. Unfortunately, fluctuations in the 
weather patterns can have serious adverse effects 
on the cultivation of some crops and be detrimen- 
tal to its food supply and security. 

In relation to the energy sector, recent devel- 
opments have revealed substantial decreases in oil 
and natural gas prices which can lead to unstable 
economies. Prices have decreased in the case of 
oil from one hundred dollars a barrel to below fifty 
dollars a barrel (International Energy Agency 
2015). Unfortunately, this sector represents an 
estimated two-thirds of GHG emissions and has 
risen steadily over the last century. The rapid 
decrease in prices and subsequent increase in 
emissions would decrease the Caribbean’s ability 
to gain income from this sector. Then, it would 
proceed to endanger the livelihood of those who 
are dependent upon its energy supply. 

Similar to the agriculture and energy sectors, 
the health of the citizenry is threatened. Threats to 
health posed by extreme weather events in the 
Caribbean include insect- and rodent-borne dis- 
eases, such as dengue. Within the Caribbean 
region, the limited financial resources affect an 
appropriate and effective response to address 
waterborne and airborne diseases that would 
be transferred through storms and rising sea 
levels (Confalonieri et al. 2007). Climate change 
can turn into an epidemic of various diseases, 
eliminating those who are unable to afford 
the resources to combat against it. It would be 
beneficial if these areas are addressed while 
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drawing from past experiences from the Carib- 
bean countries. 


Adapting to Climate Change 


The Caribbean region is quite vulnerable to the 
effects of climate change. These nations have 
acknowledged that climate change is a serious 
threat to their survival and must be addressed. 
As such, the region must ensure that a viable 
action plan is in place, but there is no “one-size- 
fits-all” policy for countries. These policies are 
devised and based on national circumstances, 
development goals, and socioeconomic features 
and cross-sectoral interactions. The goals must be 
to minimize and mitigate the negative impacts of 
climate change on human health, economic activ- 
ities, environment, and infrastructure. Also, these 
policies must promote the development of suit- 
able institutional systems and management mech- 
anisms to ensure efficient preparation for and 
responses to climate change. 

Secondly, there should be mainstream climate 
change adaptation strategies into sustainable 
development and or agendas of CARICOM 
member states (McConney et al. 2015). It 
becomes highly recommended that adaptation 
policies and mechanisms be integrated into 
national policies. This would ensure that states 
are implementing strategies to safeguard their 
citizens against the ills of climate change. 
These adaptation responses must be consistent 
with the national social, economic, and environ- 
mental developmental goals. Additionally, 
efforts must be made to promote and create an 
institutional, administrative, and legal environ- 
ment, which supports the successful realization 
of climate change adaptation activities. 

The implementation of the climate change 
policy must be in accordance with best industry 
practices in relevant aspects of policy imple- 
mentation. The proper execution would also 
involve the participation of all government min- 
istries and agencies. Accordingly, the govern- 
ment will ensure that this policy is integrated 
into existing and proposed sectoral policies and 
that relevant legislation is drafted and amended. 
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The implementation of this policy would be 
through the establishment of applicable strate- 
gies and action plans implementable over a 
period of time. The government will adopt strat- 
egies and actions that are environmentally sus- 
tainable and compatible with economic growth 
and social development. 

Thirdly, promote the implementation of spe- 
cific adaptation measures to address key vulnera- 
bilities in the region (McConney et al. 2015). In 
this regard, it is important to educate the citizenry 
on the issues of climate change. In some cases, 
citizens are unaware of national issues, thus lead- 
ing them to act rashly toward or distrusting of 
new institutional adjustments. To address this 
issue, it is critical that citizens be sensitized on 
the vulnerabilities of their states and proposed 
future solutions. Consequently, citizens and pol- 
icy makers would make decisions grounded in 
fact. A part of this process is how to promote 
actions to reduce GHG emissions through fossil 
fuel reduction, conservation, and changing to 
renewable resources. 

It is essential to promote and encourage actions 
that reduce the vulnerability of natural and human 
systems in the Caribbean countries to the impacts 
of a changing climate. According to McConney 
et al., one must reduce vulnerability to climate 
change (ibid). As stated prior, reducing vulnera- 
bility has several parts: identification of personal 
vulnerabilities, assessing those vulnerabilities, 
and finding solutions that would help the state to 
cope with the said vulnerabilities. Furthermore, 
the establishment of Caribbean Community Cli- 
mate Change Centre can support the implementa- 
tion of strategy. As citizens become aware of 
the dangers of climate change, implementation 
of strategic action would benefit each nation 
according to their strengths and weaknesses. The 
Caribbean has formulated its plan of action, but it 
needs support from every member nation to 
succeed. 


Conclusion 


Generally, it is acknowledged and recognized that 
climate change poses many challenges for the 
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Caribbean region. Therefore, CARICOM 
nations must find methods to adapt to our chang- 
ing ecosystems by improving lives. Of course, 
adapting to climate change is costly and requires 
changes in societal customs and behavior. Due 
to wide range of insecurities associated with 
climate change, the adoption of no-regrets prin- 
ciple is important in order to use and manage 
limited resources practically and to deal with 
the many changes associated with climate 
change in the region. In spite of the wide range 
of adaptation options that could be successfully 
implemented in the region, some basic chal- 
lenges limit the range of options and their 
implementation. 

A changing climate makes the process of adap- 
tation more urgent for the Caribbean. Undoubt- 
edly, it is only when adaptation strategies and 
policies are implemented will the region’s vulner- 
ability be diminished. Important to note is that 
climate change mitigation activities could assist 
sustainable development initiative and other spin- 
off benefits such as decreased air pollution, 
improvement in the balance of trade, modernized 
energy services for rural areas, lessening environ- 
mental threats as a result of fossil fuel pollution, 
and the creation of more jobs. Furthermore, most 
Caribbean countries rely on expensive imported 
fossil fuels and savings accrued from renewable 
energy, and energy efficiency measures may allow 
scarce resources to be channeled to adaptation 
activities. 

Generally, there are some obstacles which 
hinder the capacity of the Caribbean countries 
to effectively respond to the effects of climate 
change. These include inadequate data or infor- 
mation and technical capacity for timely and 
effective adaptation planning, weak institutional 
capacity, and limited financial resources. There is 
also a lack of information on likely changes in 
climate and human systems at the small-island 
scale. As a result, most of these nations have 
not embarked on an in-depth study of the 
impact of climate change and assessment of vul- 
nerability in a cohesive and integrated manner. 
Without such analyses, it remains challenging to 
devise solid adaptation policies, strategies, and 
programs. 
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With the Caribbean countries facing a variety 
of pressing economic and social challenges, how- 
ever, there is an urgent need for a well-structured 
institutional framework to address climate change 
adaptation issues across sectors and scales. 
Hence, strengthening institutional capacity 
remains an important prerequisite for the effective 
planning and implementation of adaptation strat- 
egies at national levels. Some of the adaptation 
options identified for these countries may be 
costly and beyond their financial capacity. The 
governments of these countries will therefore 
need international assistance to facilitate more 
detailed research into traditional and generally 
less costly forms of adaptation. 
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Introduction 


Agricultural productivity and pattern of crop 
diversity across regions have been subject to the 
changing agroclimatic conditions of respective 
regions (Peng et al. 2004; Aufhammer et al. 
2006, 2011; Kar et al. 2004; Wejnert 2002; 
Deschenes and Greenstone 2007; Feng et al. 
2010; De and Bodosa 2014). As changing produc- 
tion condition leads to the variation in productiv- 
ity of crops, it also affects farmer’s option for 
diversification of land use in an optimum manner. 
Also, uncertainty on account of market informa- 
tion gap disallows farmers to adopt appropriate 
crop diversification (Ellis 1989; Anderson 2003) 
and adopt new technology (Rasul et al. 2004; 
Knowler and Bradshaw 2007; Teklewold et al. 
2006). However, productivity growth and crop 
diversity are closely linked with the agricultural 
prosperity and hence agro-economic development 
of a country (Kasem and Thapa 2011; Hutagaol 
2006; Pingali 2004). Under changing climatic 
conditions, the agricultural sustainability of any 
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region depends on farmers’ capability to adapt to 
the changing climatic conditions and moderate its 
adverse impacts on the agricultural performances 
of that region. 

Adaptation to climate change refers to adjust- 
ments to practices, processes, and systems to min- 
imize current and/or future adverse effects of 
climate change and take advantage of available 
opportunities to maximize benefits (Eriksen et al. 
2011; Pauliotte et al. 2009). Adaptation and mit- 
igation in agriculture requires local responses. 
Selection of crop variety and diversification, date 
of planting, harvesting, tillage, fertilization, 
etc. are some possible adaptation strategies to 
changing climatic pattern. However, farmers’ 
adaptability to the changing climate and choice 
of suitable cropping pattern largely depends upon 
their awareness and skill to anticipate the expected 
situation that is highly dependent on their educa- 
tion, available information, training, extension 
services by the outside agencies regarding climate 
change and assets, and access to appropriate agro- 
technology and agro-infrastructure (IPCC 2007a; 
Anselm and Taofeeq 2010; Onyeneke and 
Madukwe 2010; Adensina and Forson 1995; 
Krishnamurthy 2012). Moreover, innovative agri- 
cultural practices and technologies can play an 
important role in climate mitigation and adapta- 
tion. This adaptation and mitigation potential is 
nowhere more pronounced than in developing 
areas like North-East India where agricultural pro- 
ductivity remains low; poverty, vulnerability, and 
food insecurity remain high; and the direct effects 
of climate change are expected to be especially 
harsh (Lybbert and Sumner 2010). 

Assam is the largest agrarian state in North-East 
India dominated by small landholdings (average 
1.2 ha; GoA 2012-2013) with high weather 
dependence and substantial agricultural diversity. 
Climate of Assam region recorded gradual 
changes over time as reflected in uncertain varia- 
tions in rainfall, rising temperature, and erratic 
humidity level. In recent years, the highest level 
of precipitation is observed in Assam (De and 
Bodosa 2014) either in pre-normal monsoon 
months of March—May or during post-monsoon 
months of August—October, resulting untimely 
devastating floods. Flood is a common 
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phenomenon of Assam and Dhemaji, Lakhimpur, 
Nagaon, and some other districts are highly flood 
prone. Moreover, both maximum and minimum 
temperature has been observed to increase consis- 
tently, and the winter months recorded faster 
growth across different parts of the state. Needless 
to say that rising uncertainty in monsoon rainfall 
and temperature seriously affect pattern of agri- 
cultural activities undertaken by the farmers and 
their livelihood conditions as well. It thus neces- 
sitates appropriate preparedness and continuous 
adaptation in the crop and non-crop activities for 
the reduction in risk and best possible livelihood 
practice in the region. 

Changing climate and extreme climatic behav- 
ior like sudden floods and droughts has extensive 
impacts on the agricultural activities and its 
productivity which would compel rural farmers 
to shift their existing cropping pattern to 
reduce risk (Aufhammer et al. 2012; De and 
Chattopadhyay 2010). Agricultural performance 
of any region is highly vulnerable relatively to the 
variability in local climate across its different 
locations rather than in global climate patterns 
that raises risk and uncertainty (IPCC 2007b; 
Ye et al. 2013). Under growing uncertainty, main- 
tenance of agricultural productivity depends on 
the adaptability of the farmers with the changing 
weather pattern over the years. Farmers of the 
developing countries, especially in rural areas, 
are supposed to be hardest hit to the extreme 
climatic events such as floods and droughts for 
the reduction in crop yields in most tropical and 
subtropical regions that also happens due to 
changes in water availability (Adger et al. 2003; 
IPCC 2007a; Tanner and Mitchell 2008). Rural 
poor normally have limited adaptation choices 
including very limited options to diversify culti- 
vation of crops. At the same time, they are more 
vulnerable than the rich farmers to agricultural 
disruptions, and they lack in access to improved 
technologies such as flood- and drought-resistant 
varieties of seeds or crop insurance, lack of access 
to capital and knowledge. However, most of those 
farmers are aware of the fact that greater crop 
diversity and mixed farming (crops and livestock) 
offer considerable protection against farming risk, 
including climate-related risk (FAO 2011). In 
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order to get rid of such climate change risk or 
climate extremes, continuous adaptation is inevi- 
table. Crop diversity is the agriculture’s greatest 
way of adaptation and the foundation for future 
efforts to feed the world (Kyte 2014). It is there- 
fore important to analyze farmers’ perception and 
awareness about crop diversification as their adap- 
tation actions followed toward climate change sce- 
nario in the region. Though there are several studies 
on the process of diversification of crops along with 
the other resources to deal with the changing 
weather pattern, agro-technology, and infrastruc- 
ture for a sustainable agricultural growth (Krishna 
et al. 1991; Bastine and Palanisami 1994; Dale 
1997; Hazra 2001; De 2003; Mehta 2009), the 
analysis on adaptation measures adopted by the 
farmers in response to changing weather pattern, 
different agro-technologies, and risk and uncer- 
tainty on account of the climate extremes is rare. 


Changes in Agroclimatic Condition of 
Assam 


Assam is well known for its diverse sub- 
Himalayan agroclimatic conditions which is suit- 
able for the growth of varieties of crops across 
the districts. The climatic conditions in the state 
also changed significantly over the years and that 
to some extent led to the variation in crop culti- 
vation but not observed to be in line with the 
growth process as expected from a progressive 
agricultural economy. Here, temporal variation 
in major components of weather like rainfall and 
max-min temperature during 1950-2010 is 
observed. 

Thirty one years’ average figures of monthly 
average minimum and maximum temperature 
show a rise in minimum temperature in the range 
of 1.1—1.3 °C while a rise of maximum tempera- 
ture from 0.7 °C to 1.8 °C. Also, variation in 
average minimum temperature across the months 
of the year declined significantly the rate along 
with the rising yearly average minimum tempera- 
ture over the years. Thus, an inverse relation is 
revealed between the yearly average temperature 
and the seasonal variation in minimum tempera- 
ture. This is an indication of gradual convergence 
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of seasonal temperature with global warming in 
the state. However, there is insignificant change in 
month-wise variation in maximum temperature 
with rising trend, which is subject to significant 
volatility in the prime monsoon months that starts 
little early than the normal monsoon season of 
Indian plains. Zone-wise variation in minimum 
temperature has also been rising at a faster rate 
than the maximum temperature. This growing 
regional variation is also associated with increas- 
ing volatility. 

Yearly rainfall also declined during the last six 
decades. Not only that, its seasonal pattern has been 
changed and the monthly rainfall reaches its peak 
alternately in June, July, or August. Three decades’ 
average rainfall in the peak months declined from 
486.2 mm during 1950-1980 to 444.7 mm during 
1980-2010. Despite the fall in total annual rainfall, 
occurrence of flood became erratic for heavy con- 
centration of rainfall in a few days when maximum 
portion of rainfall of the season occurs. The share 
of the annual rainfall that occurred during the peak 
monsoon months declined over time. Not only 
having interzonal skewed distribution of rainfall, 
the month-wise variation in rainfall also increased 
significantly in the high rainfall areas, while that of 
low rainfall area declined. In Lakhimpur and 
Dhemaji zone, monsoon rainfall has increased con- 
tinuously over the years during Kharif season, and 
thus incidence of flood and its severity also 
increased that has more damaging impact on the 
late summer and autumn crops. In Karbi Anglong 
and N.C. Hills, rainfall over the years shows more 
erratic pattern, and thus farmers avoided settled 
paddy cultivation even in low lying areas in order 
to avoid uncertainty, and the diversity pattern 
shows people’s preference for more tea, horticul- 
ture, and ericulture on the basis of wildly grown 
host plant, castor. Gradually, farmers in other areas 
also tried to switch over to the short period, more 
resistant crop varieties to reduce the risk of cultiva- 
tion due to changing frequency, intensity, and 
timing of occurrence of rain and flood emanated 
from the long-term changes in climatic condition, 
which has been closely associated with 
the changing relative humidity and temperature 
variation across the months and regions over 
the years. 
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Spatio-temporal Variation in Composite 
Agricultural Productivity 


The overall agricultural productivity as measured 
by Composite Productivity Index (CPI) (De 2003) 
varies significantly across the zones of the 
state and over time, respectively. The range of 
spatial variation is found to be increased from 
1951-1952 to 1971-1972, and thereafter it 
declined and stabilized. 

The Lakhimpur, Karbi Anglong, and 
N.C. Hills were at the top three positions in 
respect of overall agricultural productivity during 
1951—1952 to 1981—1982, and Kamrup was at the 
bottom position in the relative ranking. Remark- 
able achievement in overall productivity index 
has been found in case of Cachar, which has 
jumped over many other districts in this respect 
after 2000. Also, Kamrup progressed a lot in this 
respect. “Various convergence measures” suggest 
district level convergence of overall agricultural 
productivity, particularly during 1951-1952 
to 1976-1977 and stabilized after that till 
2010-2011). 


Land use Pattern and Area of Operational 
Holdings in the Sample Village 

In order to understand the farmers’ response to 
changing climatic condition, a primary survey 
was conducted in two extremely opposite 
agroclimatic districts, Kokrajhar and Dhemaji. 
Kokrajhar never faced any drought or flood, 
while Dhemaji regularly faces severe flood, and 
farmers need to adjust with changing climate for 
survival. Information was collected from 
300 farmers belonging to six villages (three each 
of those two districts). One of the important char- 
acteristics of the survey villages is that the chosen 
farm families are mostly small (more than 1 ha but 
less than 4 ha) and marginal (below 1 ha) farmers. 
Also, there is nonuniform distribution of culti- 
vated area among farming households in all the 
villages. About 66% and 65% of the respondent 
farmers in Kokrajhar and Dhemaji districts, 
respectively, are small holders. However, more 
than 25% of farmers have landholdings between 
30.0 and 75.0 bighas in Dhemayji district, while 
about 7% of the farmers in Kokrajhar belong to 
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that group. It also indicates the presence of com- 
mon land-leasing practice in all those villages. 
The landholdings are not only small in size but 
also fragmented into many parcels due to subdi- 
visions on account of breakdown of the joint 
family system and law of inheritance. The lease- 
out and lease-in phenomena are found to be more 
prominent among the marginal and small farmers. 
However, lease on short-term contracts and sub- 
stantial fraction of croplands would lead to fewer 
incentives for investments in soil conservation by 
the operators. However, owner farmers have more 
capacity to adopt new technologies frequently 
than owner-cum-tenant and tenant farmers 
(Habiba et al. 2012). Moreover, it is widely 
believed that land ownership encourages adapta- 
tion of technologies like irrigation, application of 
fertilizer, etc. Farmers adapt their choice of farm 
type and irrigation to their local climate that treats 
the choice of crops, livestock, and irrigation as 
endogenous factors (Mendelsohn and Seo 2007). 


Cropping Pattern in the Sample Villages 
Various types of crops are cultivated by the respon- 
dent farmers in different seasons. Generally, paddy, 
oilseeds, sugarcane, potato, etc. are grown abun- 
dantly in the study area, and cultivation of areca 
nut, bamboo, and banana is also observed almost 
in all the villages. Though different food and non- 
food crops are grown by them, over 82% of area 1s 
found to be allocated for food grains in the two 
consecutive preceding years, 1.e., in 2011—2012 
and 2012-2013. It is also observed that the 
farmers in Dhemaji district are cultivating propor- 
tionately more food-grain crops than Kokrajhar. 
Rice occupies the predominant place in the 
total cropped area, and mustard is the second 
most important crop. Share of non-food gains is 
still very less (merely 18% of GCA). This is an 
indication of very poor level of diversification and 
that toward inferior crops, which happens only 
when there is a lack of basic inputs like irrigation, 
access to capital, and other technology. However, 
there is significant inter-village variation in allo- 
cation of land toward non-food crops including 
jute, areca nut, sesamum, mustard, bamboo, and 
tea. Most of the farmers in Dhemaji district utilize 
a part of their cultivable land for mustard, 
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bamboo, and areca nut. This may be due to the 
occurrence of floods in rainy seasons that force the 
poor farmers to cultivate early some winter crops 
but less capital intensive and cultivate bamboo 
that can sustain in flood and protect homelands 
from the flood. However, for non-food-grain 
crops, it is irrigation that is important, as many 
of these crops are highly water intensive. Potato 
and chilly are grown mostly for home consump- 
tion like other vegetable crops by the farmers in 
the study area. All these above reflect the non- 
arrival of the Green Revolution technology at 
desired level, and the rural farmers have not yet 
fully adapted to the modern methods of 
cultivation. 

Another important feature of surveyed area is 
that most of the farmers follow single cropping 
system. The low incidence of double cropping is 
due to the prevalence of traditional and subsis- 
tence farming depending primarily on rainfall 
with very limited irrigation facility, use of chem- 
ical fertilizer, and flood and pesticide control 
arrangements. However, out of 24 varieties of 
crops cultivated in these two sample areas, most 
of the farmers (62%) in Dhemaji district are 
found less diverse in cropping pattern. Whereas, 
Kokrajhar district are more diverse as compared to 
Dhemaji and growing relatively more number of 
crops (over 70%). Moreover, there is great varia- 
tion in the pattern of diversification across the 
villages in both the districts. This variation is in 
line with the disparity in share of income gener- 
ated from the crop-raising activities. However, 
some varieties of rice are found to be grown by 
the sample farms. 

Overall, about two-third of the total sample 
farmers are agriculturally low crop diversified. 
However, farmers in Dhemaji district are rela- 
tively more diversified than that in Kokrajhar. It 
may be due to the impact of extreme climate 
hazards (especially regular flood) in the area. 
Another reason is the less availability of farm 
land or farm size in Kokrajhar that constrained 
many farmers to diversify toward many crops and 
more equitably. The low-diversified farm families 
have an average farm size of only 14.54 bigha, 
while the high-diversified farm families have an 
average farm size of 24.95 bigha. Per capita 
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income of those high-diversified families is 
much more than that of the low-diversified fami- 
lies. Total area under cultivation and degree of 
diversification have significant positive impact 
on the earning from agriculture, while with rising 
number of agricultural laborer adversely affect the 
agricultural earnings of the families. 


Measures Adopted to Mitigate Climate 
Risk in the Study Area 


This section tried to focus on farmer’s perceptions 
and adaptation strategy followed in Assam. It pro- 
vides information on the farmer’s response to 
climate change and possible factors that influence 
their adaptation of strategies to moderate extreme 
climate impacts. Diversification of crops 1s one of 
the important adaptation measures where with the 
changing climatic conditions farmers can choose 
suitable cropping pattern over the years to adjust 
with the changing climate and simultaneously 
maximize returns from agriculture in their respec- 
tive region. However, geographical locations 
and socioeconomic conditions have important 
influence on the farmer’s adaptability with the 
changing technology and climatic conditions in 
diversifying their crops. Sources of acquiring new 
knowledge or information about agricultural tech- 
nologies and their cost effectiveness are important 
factors that also affect technology adoption. How- 
ever, most of the farmers in Assam particularly the 
tribal farmers (Since Kokrajhar and Dhemaji are 
tribal-dominated districts and sample farm house- 
holds are mostly tribal farmers in these districts) 
are unaware of many programs sponsored by the 
government to promote adaptation of new tech- 
nologies. It may be due to the lack of dissemina- 
tion of information or knowledge regarding 
agricultural techniques. These farmers being 
more tradition ridden and conservative are found 
to be less responsive toward the adoption of new 
agricultural technology. However, some farmers 
are ready to adopt new agricultural technology 
(as observed from foregoing discussions) but are 
not in a position to adopt the improved technology 
at the full scale due to certain socioeconomic 
constraints faced by them in their daily life. 
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Even then they have used some sort of modern 
implements on hiring basis with their limited 
capacity. Usually, farmers produce both the mod- 
ern and traditional varieties of crops simulta- 
neously depending upon the availability of seeds 
and capital. 

Experience of last 5 years by the respondents 
reveals that the entire Kokrajhar district has never 
been affected by floods but rarely do they face 
drought. Thus, no damage of crops due to extreme 
climatic hazards is reported by the farmers in the 
district as a whole. However, drought-like situa- 
tion damages some crops in southern parts of the 
district (Ubrijhora area), and damage of some 
crops of a few farmers due to pests and insects 
are reported for the last 5 years. On the other hand, 
farmers of Dhemaji district reported damage 
of their crops due to regular floods. Thus, farmers 
of Kokrajhar district hardly followed any adapta- 
tion measure to save their crops from floods and 
droughts in the last 5 years as the farmers have not 
been affected by these climatic hazards severely in 
the past. On the other hand, farmers of Dhemaji 
district reported several adaptation measures to 
save their crops particularly from floods that 
occur frequently every year and at different 
times. Most of the respondents adopt early culti- 
vation method and cultivate short-period crops to 
save from floods and harvest early. They argued 
that early land preparation and plantation is asso- 
ciated with increased chances of survival of the 
crops (mainly winter paddy) from floods. Over 
three-fourths of the respondents preserve seed- 
lings for sowing again if the crop is damaged 
due to flood during the peak monsoon time. 

Farmers have reported to have changed 
their cultivation of crops (whatever possible) in 
the last two decades (i.e. 1990-1991 to 
2012-2013) for various reasons. Some farmers 
(18%) of Kokrajhar district have changed tradi- 
tional varieties to newer crops due to availability 
of HYV seeds; 83% of the respondents of the 
same district changed cropping pattern to earn 
more profit. Some of them cited lower cost of 
cultivation for changing cropping pattern. No 
weather-resistant crop varieties have been chosen 
by the farmers of Kokrajhar district. On the other 
hand, risk factors (19.33%), earning profits 
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(46%), lower cost of cultivation (31%), and 
weather resistance (4%) are cited to be the prime 
reasons for adopting newer varieties of crops dur- 
ing the last 20 years by the respondent farmers of 
Dhemaji district. 

It thus clearly indicates that, despite a number 
of constraints faced by the farmers in the study 
area, there is enormous scope to diversify their 
crops, and adaptability varies across the space 
with the changing technology and environment. 
Adaptation and disaster mitigation requires ade- 
quate knowledge, access to suitable technology, 
capital, and appropriate policy measures. A failure 
in adaptation with the changing climatic uncer- 
tainty may lead to socioeconomic disaster and 
jeopardize the livelihood security of the people 
particularly those who are dependent more on 
natural weather for agricultural activities. 


Adaptability of Farmers in Response to 
Climate Change 


Agricultural adaptation to climate risk is a rela- 
tively new field of inquiry in North-East India. 
Knowledge of the respondent farmers and farm 
size and area of holdings and share of family 
income from agricultural activities are found to 
be important factors for the diversification by the 
farmers. Training to the farmers and irrigation 
intensity however do not significantly influence 
crop diversity here. This may be due to the fact 
that training on cultivation of particular crops 
makes the farmers proficient on some specific 
crops and not on diversification needs. Also 
slowly growing irrigation facilities helped the 
small and marginal farmers to go for some staple 
food crops for food security, and agriculture is still 
at subsistence stage. 

In respect of adaptation, looking at the features 
of the farmers, it is observed that the level of 
education of the heads of households improves 
level of adaptation. Education generally increases 
knowledge and helps farmer to gain adaptive 
capacity to the changing climatic conditions and 
use of appropriate agro-technologies. The size of 
operational holding of the farmer (total cropped 
area) and years of cultivation experience also have 
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significantly positive impacts on adaptation. The 
implication is that adaptive capacity of farmers 
increases with the increasing size of the landhold- 
ings and cultivation experience. However training 
of the farmers is found to have no impact on 
adaptation as the training conducted by the 
concerned departments are basically held to train 
farmers on raising crop productivity through the- 
use of modern technology rather than on adapta- 
tion and awareness strategy toward climate 
change in Assam. 

It is therefore clear that size of holdings and 
education level of the farmers are important fac- 
tors for the extent of diversification and adaptation 
of crops with the climate change in different dis- 
tricts of Assam. This is in conformity with the 
results obtained by some other researchers not 
only in India but in some other countries as well 
(Pingali et al. 1997; Mendelsohn and Seo 2007; 
De and Chattopadhyay 2010; Anselm and 
Taofeeq 2010; Onyeneke and Madukwe 2010, 
Sahu and Mishra 2013). 

The above discussion reveals that, in spite of 
many problems and limitations, the rural farmers 
of Assam manage to raise varieties of crops under 
rain-fed weather condition depending upon their 
availability of resources. One of the major factors 
hindering the proper utilization of new farm tech- 
nology is the dominance of scattered tiny plots 
(marginal and small in size) in the state. It is 
needless to mention that training of farmers on 
available modern technology can go a long way in 
accelerating the agricultural production and 
productivity. 

Most of the farmers are found to be risk averter 
and are skeptical in trying new varieties. It is also 
observed that farmers are not aware of the concept 
of crop planning, and the effort of the agriculture 
department to train the farmers is inadequate. As 
expected in the traditional cropping system, thus 
crop diversification is limited as the farmers do 
not have suitable facilities and supporting agro- 
infrastructure. Lack of climatic change perception 
of the farmers in the study area of Kokrajhar is due 
to limited climate change effects in the area. 
Nature of adaptation with the changing technol- 
ogy and climatic conditions by some sample 
farmers of Dhemaji however proves that farmers 
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are eager to adopt newer technology in their 
cropping activities to save their crops and moder- 
ate climate change impacts. 


Concluding Remarks 


The above discussion clearly indicates significant 
changes in climatic variables like minimum and 
maximum temperature in Assam that is associated 
with high degree of seasonal and regional varia- 
tions over time. Share of peak rainfall season has 
also declined with rising fluctuations and reduc- 
tion in overall annual rainfall. There is slow 
growth of overall agricultural productivity, 
which is associated with significant regional con- 
vergence. Due to uncertain weather changes, crop 
diversification as a measure of moderating climate 
change effect is found to be far from the scope. 

Cultivation of a large number of crops indi- 
cates the suitability of agroclimatic environment 
in Assam. Majority of the farmers are small land- 
holders, and their income from crop and non-crop 
activities is not enough to meet their subsistence, 
and they produce only a few specialized crops 
which are vulnerable to uncertain weather 
changes. Suitable diversification can stabilize the 
farm income by minimizing the risk associated 
with only one crop. 

Moreover, there is urgent need for restructuring 
the existing crop sequences so as to make suitable 
adjustment to changing climatic condition in 
flood-prone districts of Assam. Hence, emphasis 
should shift toward growing more rabi crops with 
assured irrigation support. There is ample oppor- 
tunity for increasing the production of summer 
rice and short-duration paddy in the sample area 
in particular and Assam in general. For introduc- 
tion and popularization of new crop varieties, 
adoptive and result-oriented field demonstration 
may be encouraged. In the flood-prone areas, 
short-duration variety of paddy may be cultivated 
and harvested early to avoid flood damages. 
Adaptation options such as irrigation manage- 
ment and promotion of improved crop varieties 
are only viable if there is external support. How- 
ever, there is a need to focus not only on technical 
aspects but also social dimensions such as 
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perceptions of smallholder farmers. Government 
and policy makers should support farmers to gen- 
erate long-term and location-specific adaptation 
strategies, and therefore, major thrust should be 
given on the development of irrigation, easy reach 
of modern agro-inputs, and provisions of 
location-specific and need-based solutions to sup- 
port crop diversification. 
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Synonyms 


Climate change; Coastal zone management; 
Flooding 


Definition 


The coastal zone is generally referred to as the 
area where the sea meets the land. The formal 
definition, as stated in Section 304 of the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972, is: 
the coastal waters (including the lands therein and 
thereunder) and the adjunct shorelands (including 
the waters therein and thereunder), strongly 
influenced by each other and in proximity to the 
shorelines of the several coastal states, and includes 


islands, transitional and intertidal areas, salt 
marshes, wetlands, and beaches. 


There are 95,439 miles of shoreline in the 
United States and some states are primarily com- 
prised ofa coastal zone — the entire state of Florida 
is considered to be in the coastal zone. 


Introduction 


Historically, coastal areas have been popular for a 
number of reasons, including trade and commerce 
with ports; mineral and resource extraction; and 
ecotourism with recreational activities, such as 
fishing, sunbathing, and birdwatching. The coastal 
zone remains a popular place to live. Globally, 
nearly 3 billion people are living within 100 miles 
of a coastline. In the United States, approximately 
165 million US residents live in the coastal zone. 
Specifically, 23 of 25 most populous US counties 
are coastal and the trends are increasing. Between 
1970 and 2010, the largest age demographic to 
move to coastal communities was 65 years and 
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older; this demographic experienced an 89% 
increase (NOAA 2013). Hispanics and Latino 
populations increased by 211% between 1980 and 
2010 in coastal communities (NOAA 2013). By 
2020, there will be an additional 11 people per 
square mile living in the coastal zone, or approxi- 
mately 10 million more people (NOAA 2012). 
These coastal zones are economically significant. 
For example, US coastal counties have contributed 
approximately 70 million jobs and $9.5 trillion to 
the gross domestic product (NOAA 2015). While 
the coastal zone is popular and productive, it has 
experienced multiple and costly human caused 
and natural disasters. For example, since 2000, 
disasters have cost the United States nearly $414 
billion and 2,700 deaths with a majority of the 
disasters directly affecting coastal counties 
(FEMA 2015). 

Globally, these zones are comprised of many 
different types of ecosystems and habitats, includ- 
ing estuaries, sandy beaches, coastal wetlands, 
lagoons, tidal marshes, reef and barrier islands, 
coastal deltaic plains, mangrove forests, and cliffs. 
They also serve aquifer recharge zones, wildlife 
habitat, fishery nurseries, and storm buffers. Los- 
ing these habitats results in a loss of these valuable 
ecosystem services. In fact, a majority of the 
36 biodiversity hotspots are located in a coastal 
zone. These hotspots are biogeographic areas with 
more than 1,500 endemic vascular vegetation, 
experiencing at least 70% loss of its original hab- 
itat, and remaining threatened (Myers et al. 2000). 
In 2016, the North American Coastal Plain was 
designated the latest, and one of the largest, bio- 
diversity hotspots. A combination of increased 
human population and sea-level rise has contrib- 
uted to approximately 85.5% natural vegetation 
loss or alteration (Noss 2016). 


Coastal Zone Hazards 


Managing hazards in the coastal zone involves the 
intersection of multiple disciplines including 
emergency management, urban and regional plan- 
ning, public administration and policy, engineer- 
ing, and environmental management. An 
interdisciplinary approach is needed to directly 
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plan for, mitigate, and manage human caused 
and natural hazards directly and indirectly affect- 
ing coastal communities and ecosystems around 
the world. Human caused hazards include oil 
spills, human development, climate change, and 
pollution, while natural hazards include hurri- 
canes, tsunamis, sea level rise, earthquakes, 
flooding, erosion/land loss, and invasive species. 


Case Study: Louisiana 


Louisiana has lost approximately 1,900 square 
miles of coastal land since the 1930s and is pro- 
jected to lose an additional 500 square miles in the 
next 50 years. Similar to other coastal regions, this 
coastal zone contains 49% of the state’s popula- 
tion and 40% of the nation’s wetlands. This 
coastal zone has been challenged with land subsi- 
dence and sea level rise at the average rate of 
16 square miles per year — one of the highest 
rates in the world. 

Three primary factors contribute to saltwater 
intrusion that destroys freshwater vegetation and 
leads to further erosion: 


e Multiple hurricanes (specifically Katrina and 
Rita in 2005, Gustav in 2008, Isaac in 2012) 
have destroyed vegetation and force salt water 
into a fresh or brackish ecosystem. 

e After the Flood of 1927, the US Army Corps of 
Engineers leveed the Mississippi River to the 
outer continental shelf. This prevents freshwa- 
ter and sediments from entering the wetlands, 
which can rebuild land and push back the salt 
water. 

e An active oil and gas industry have cut canals 
into the wetlands allowing salt water to move 
deeper into the wetlands (thereby killing 
freshwater or brackish vegetation). The 
removal of underground resources increases 
the subsidence rate. 


The hurricanes and Deepwater Horizon Oil 
Spill created $120.85 billion in damages, resulted 
in nearly 2,000 deaths, and destroyed 217 square 
miles of wetlands. In addition, nonpoint sources 
of pollution from the central United States 
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combine in the Mississippi River and cause the 
world’s largest, reoccurring dead zone measuring 
6,824 square miles (approximately the size of the 
state of Connecticut). These coastal hazards have 
negatively impacted the communities economi- 
cally, socially, and environmentally with recovery 
expected to last years if not decades. 

Experts predict that portions of the coastal zone 
will not recover. In fact, the first US federally 
funded climate refugees are from Isle de Jean 
Charles. This small island on Louisiana’s south- 
eastern coast has lost 90% of the original land 
mass since 1955. The majority of residents belong 
to the Biloxi-Chitimacha-Choctaw Native Amer- 
ican tribe. In January 2016, the US Department of 
Housing and Urban Development provided this 
community with a $48 million grant for reloca- 
tion, which it needs to spend by 2022. This is a 
third attempt to relocate the residents; approxi- 
mately half are resisting as their heritage and 
culture are interwoven with the disappearing 
landscape. 

Yet Louisiana is not alone; coastal communi- 
ties globally are struggling with planning for, 
mitigating, and managing coastal hazards. The 
United Nations predicts that by 2050, the effects 
of climate change will displace approximately 
50 million to 200 million people, many of whom 
are farmers and fishermen. Therefore, leaders 
from around the world are monitoring the Isle de 
Jean Charles climate refugee resettlement plan — 
one of the first of its kind — as an effort to respond 
and mitigate an ongoing coastal hazard. 


Federal Coastal Programs 


While issues related to coastal hazard manage- 
ment are often a global phenomenon, such as 
climate change, the impacts are felt locally; this 
stresses the importance for the planning, mitigat- 
ing, and managing of coastal hazards at the local 
government level. Researchers in the coastal plan- 
ning discipline conclude that local governments 
will have higher quality comprehensive land use, 
coastal management, and hazard mitigation plans 
if there is a federal or state requirement. However, 
many states do not require local governments to 
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have such plans, which often lead to communities 
developing on hazard-prone lands. 

The federal government, under the leadership 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA), the US Army Corps 
of Engineers, US Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA), has provided incentives, funding, and 
training to increase the state and local govern- 
ments’ capacity to create, adopt, and implement 
programs and plans to prepare for, respond to, 
recover from, and mitigate hazards in coastal 
zones. There are multiple federal policies 
addressing these challenges, including (but not 
limited to): 


e National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 

e Clean Water Act of 1972 

e Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 

e Water Resource and Development Act of 1974 

e Coastal Barrier Resources Act of 1982 

e Coastal Barrier Improvement Act of 1990 

e Coastal Wetland Planning, Protection, and 
Restoration Act of 1990 

e Disaster Mitigation Act of 2000 


Of these policies, the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act (CZMA) is the most applicable to this 
issue, with the goal to “preserve, protect, develop, 
and where possible, to restore or enhance the 
resources of the nation’s coastal zone” (NOAA 
2016, para. 1). (Additional information about the 
CZMA is available here: https://coast.noaa.gov/ 
czm/act/). Three programs are available under the 
CZMA: National Coastal Zone Management 
Program, National Estuarine Research Reserve 
System, and Coastal and Estuarine Land Conser- 
vation Program. Specifically, the National Coastal 
Zone Management Program is a voluntary pro- 
gram encouraging collaboration between coastal 
states and NOAA. Each participating state creates 
a coastal management plan, which, when 
approved by NOAA, qualifies them for annual 
implementation funding. As of 2015, 34 states 
and territories participate in the program, which 
protected 19,000 acres and restored 12,000 acres 
of coastal habitat between 2011 and 2014 (NOAA 
2015). 
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More recently on March 6, 2016, FEMA 
started requiring states to include risks and haz- 
ards associated with climate change in their state 
hazard mitigation plan in order to qualify for 
federal disaster funding under Section 404 of the 
Stafford Act. Details are provided in the Hazard 
Mitigation Grant Program and Public Assistance 
Grants Categories C-G. State hazard mitigation 
plans need to include: 


a summary of the probability of future hazard 
events that includes projected changes in occur- 
rences for each natural hazard in terms of location, 
extent, intensity, frequency, and/or duration and 
considerations of changing future conditions, 
including the effects of long-term changes in 
weather patterns and climate on the identified haz- 
ards. (FEMA 2016, 11) 


Some state, tribal, and local governments 
lack the financial capacity to create or update a 
FEMA approved hazard mitigation plan. Program 
funding is available following a major disaster 
declaration by these entities to implement 
long-term hazard mitigation measures (for addi- 
tional information, visit www.fema.gov/hazard- 
mitigation-plan-requirement). Additional finan- 
cial support is available to qualified states under 
the Disaster Mitigation Act of 2000. 

Even with these incentives and federal pro- 
grams, more needs to be done, as coastal commu- 
nities continue to plan and build in hazardous 
areas. These actions place populations in vulner- 
able situations and expose them to the damaging 
effects of multiple hazards. Scholars have 
discussed various barriers to coastal resilience, 
including lack of technical, financial, manage- 
ment, and planning capacity for long-term plan- 
ning; low priority of disasters and hazard 
mitigation for government authorities; individual 
rights taking priority over social needs (such as 
private property rights); lack of long-term plan- 
ning in short policy cycles; and the assumed high 
costs of mitigation projects. Although many of 
these barriers are embedded in institutional cul- 
tures, others are not. For example, FEMA reports 
that for every $1 spent on hazard mitigation, com- 
munities experience a $4 return on that investment 
during the recovery phase of a disaster 
(Multihazard Mitigation Council 2005). 
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Example of Mitigation Projects 


Globally, there are many successful structural and 
nonstructural hazard mitigation projects in coastal 
zones. Structural projects can include seawalls, 
rip-rap, breakwaters, groins, and jetties; non- 
structural projects can include building codes, 
land acquisition, comprehensive land use plans, 
hazard mitigation, zoning, and vegetation. Two 
projects are featured below: Caernarvon Freshwa- 
ter Diversion Project in Louisiana as an example 
of a structural project and Canaveral National 
Seashore Restoration Project in Florida as an 
example of a nonstructural project. These projects 
are located in the designated North American 
Coastal Plain biodiversity hotspot. 


Caernarvon Freshwater Diversion Project 
Brenton Sound estuary, located in the 
Plaquemines-St. Bernard delta, is 1,100 km? of 
fresh, brackish, and saline wetlands. Between 
1956 and 1991, it lost approximately 3,400 acres 
of wetlands — one of the highest rates of erosion 
and subsidence along Louisiana’s coastal zone. 
Throughout the history of this estuary, man has 
cut multiple crevasses — deep cracks — into the 
Mississippi River levee. Most notably, men cre- 
ated a crevasse during the Flood of 1927 with 
explosives to save New Orleans from devastating 
flooding, thereby destroying the community of 
Caernarvon. For additional historical information 
about the Mississippi River levee system, read 
John Barry’s 1998 book Rising Tide: The Great 
Mississippi Flood of 1927 and How It Changed 
America. 

In 1988, the US Army Corps of Engineers 
started the construction of a permanent crevasse — 
the Caernarvon Freshwater Diversion Project. It is 
located south of Caernarvon and Braithwaite 
communities (Mississippi River mile 82) in 
Plaquemines Parish. It was authorized by the 
Water Resource Development Act and Flood 
Control Act, and the construction cost was $26. 1 
million. The project area is approximately 15,500 
acres and is the largest of six diversions in south- 
eastern Louisiana. In August 1991, freshwater, 
nutrients, and sediment from the east bank of the 
Mississippi River flowed into Brenton Sound 
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estuary at a rate of 8,000 cubic feet per second 
through five vertical lift gates in box culverts. At 
the time of its construction, it was the largest 
freshwater diversion project in the United States. 

Twenty years later, the increased sediments 
and freshwater flow created 802 acres of wet- 
lands; long-term monitoring is expected to end 
in 2041. Yet, this project is not without conflict. 
Between 1994 and 2005, representatives from the 
local oyster fishing industry filed multiple law- 
suits claiming the freshwater diversion was killing 
the oyster beds and negatively impacting their 
livelihoods. The initial lawsuits were successful 
in the lower state courts; however, it was ulti- 
mately overturned by the Louisiana Supreme 
Court and failed in the federal courts. For addi- 
tional information, visit the project website at 
https://lacoast.gov/new/Projects/Info.aspx?num= 
BS-03a 


Canaveral National Seashore Restoration 
Canaveral National Seashore is located along the 
east coast of central Florida in Brevard County. 
Three historical sites — Turtle Mound shell mid- 
den, Eldora State House, and Seminole Rest — are 
used for a living shoreline stabilization project by 
University of Central Florida Pegasus Professor 
Dr. Linda Walters. Her team is working to effec- 
tively reduce erosion and increase sediment 
deposits at rates that are exceeding local sea 
level rise. 

Three zones comprise the shorelines for this 
project. First, in the upper intertidal zone, her team 
and countless volunteers have planted red and 
black mangrove seedlings. Second, in the mid- 
intertidal zone, smooth cordgrass transplants are 
planted. Within 6 months of planting the man- 
groves and cordgrass, the survival rate ranged 
from 65% to 75% and vegetation cover increased 
from less than 2% to approximately 47%. Lastly, 
in the lower intertidal zone, researchers and vol- 
unteers installed oyster shell mats to stabilize the 
shoreline and to recruit live oysters. Within 
6 months, the team measured an average of 
3.0 cm of sediment accretion, which is a marked 
change from the 1 cm per month sediment loss 
captured before the team initiated the restoration 
project. 
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The combination of vegetation and oyster mat 
instillation has not only stabilized the shoreline 
but has also increased bird, fish, and invertebrate 
species (such as wood stork, Atlantic salt marsh 
snakes, and brown and white pelicans) at the three 
historical sites. For additional information about 
this project, visit: https:/(www.nbbd.com/godo/ 
cns/Brochures/oyster_restoration.pdf 


Conclusion 


Managing, mitigating, and planning for hazards in 
a coastal zone requires an _ interdisciplinary 
approach using best practices from emergency 
management, public administration and policy, 
engineering, environmental management, and 
urban and regional planning. The effects of 
human caused and natural hazards are felt locally 
but are occurring globally. While there have been 
efforts at all levels of government, a concerted 
effort is needed at the local government level. 
Research concludes that state and federal man- 
dates increase the quality of local government 
planning. Ensuring the inclusion of hazards plan- 
ning in comprehensive land use planning 
increases the probability that local decision 
makers will not plan or build in hazard prone 
coastal zones. With the increased effects of cli- 
mate change in coastal zones around the world, 
researchers and practitioners will continue to 
study the best ways to manage, mitigate, and 
plan for hazards in a coastal zone. 


Cross-References 


Local Governments and Crisis Management 
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Synonyms 
Laws; Principles; Standards; Values 


The idea of codes is simple, but the utilization of 
codes in public administration is complex. A code 
presents a systematic set of standards to be 
observed. These standards may be based on law 
and regulations, principles, or the expectations of 
an organization or group. A code of ethics pre- 
sumably grounds the standards in ethical concepts 
rather than simple rules of right and wrong, but 
that is not necessarily the case. By their nature, 
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codes make explicit what the standards are and 
more or less clearly link the standards to actions 
that a public service practitioner should take or not 
take. A different approach to shaping behavior 
and providing ethical guidance is to consider the 
values that should shape behavior and leave to the 
individual to decide what values are relevant to a 
situation and what kinds of actions are consistent 
with the values. For example, public service moti- 
vation is based on an attraction to public policy 
making, a commitment to the public interest, com- 
passion, and self-sacrifice (Perry 1997; Perry and 
Wise 1990). Values and motivations do not, how- 
ever, provide standards for behavior. “An ethical 
principle is a statement concerning the conduct or 
state of being that is required for the fulfillment of 
a value; it explicitly links a value with a general 
mode of action.” (Cooper 2012, 21). Codes pro- 
vide explicit guidance based on principles or 
requirements for behavior rather than relying on 
expectations that are implicit in the attitudes of 
members of a group. 

The use of codes in public administration is a 
multifaceted topic because codes can vary in 
many respects. It is important to understand the 
nature of codes, their source, what they cover, and 
whether or how they are implemented. 


Distinctions in Public Administration 
Codes of Ethics 


Public administration codes of ethics should articu- 
late behaviors that are expected of the public ser- 
vants covered by the code. The level of these 
standards may differ. A long-standing criticism of 
codes is that they are either too specific to be mean- 
ingful or too abstract to be a guide to behavior. 
These alternatives have been called the “low road” 
and the “high road” to ethics, and both are com- 
monly viewed as ineffective (Rohr 1989, 60—65). 
Ideally, a code articulates standards that both deter 
unethical conduct and elevate the level of behavior 
by asserting positive standards that can be translated 
into action. A high level code seeks to inspire rather 
than simply seeking to control. 

Another major distinction in public adminis- 
tration codes is whether they are set by law or are 
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developed voluntarily by an organization or asso- 
ciation. Legally mandated codes tend to be more 
narrow and control oriented. Codes of profes- 
sional associations vary more widely. Some 
focus on the treatment of persons who are the 
clients of members of the association and others 
also include broader statements about impacts on 
society that they seek to advance. It is likely that 
professional codes will reflect shared commit- 
ments that members of the association have cho- 
sen to accept rather than being imposed on them. 
The “voluntary” nature of their acceptance 1s 
somewhat ambiguous when membership in an 
association is a condition for employment, for 
example, when employment as a city planner 
requires certification of membership in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Certified Planners. Although most 
members are likely to be committed to a code that 
is required to hold a position, it is possible that 
some members are promoting their self-interest by 
agreeing to follow the code in order to join the 
association. 

A final general distinction is whether the 
implementation of the code includes provisions 
for reviewing the conduct of persons covered by 
the code and examining complaints that the code 
has been violated, on the one hand, or relies 
entirely on self-monitoring. If the organization or 
association can review conduct and potentially 
sanction employees or members for violation of 
the code, there are both potential problems and 
benefits that can result. The most likely problems 
arise from too great an emphasis on enforcement 
with monitoring of the conduct of members that is 
narrow and intrusive. This approach can produce 
the negative consequences associated with the 
“low road” to ethics. Persons covered by the 
code may focus on avoiding wrongdoing 
(or evading detection) and not consider what it 
means to be ethical in a positive way. Not acting 
unethically is different from acting ethically. The 
absence of a review process, on the other hand, 
can contribute to a weakening of the standards as 
they are left to each person to define what the 
standards mean and how (and whether) to observe 
the standards. They offer little guidance in behav- 
ior making them like aspirational codes. Another 
negative consequence of no review is that the 
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standards may be ignored. In contrast, a positive 
and reinforcing approach to review encourages 
the organization or association to define more 
clearly what it means to be ethical and thereby 
help to further translate broad principles into 
action. This approach seeks to balance deterring 
unethical behavior as well as promoting ethical 
behavior. 

Strict codes that contain primarily prohibitions 
of specified behaviors or exact specification of 
expectations associated with the “low road” to 
ethics may more appropriately be called codes of 
conduct rather than codes of ethics, but there are 
no standards for the labels that are applied to 
codes of different types. Many of the criticisms 
of codes are directed at codes that have these 
characteristics particularly when they are accom- 
panied by strict enforcement. Exclusively “high 
road“ codes are also criticized because it is unclear 
how their aspirational standards can be 
implemented. These criticisms are magnified 
when these codes are not linked to a review pro- 
cess. It is possible that codes that include a mix of 
principled and rule-based standards and include a 
constructive review process can avoid the short- 
comings of the two common approaches to devel- 
oping codes. It is challenging to devise and 
implement such codes, but it can be done. 


Development of Codes of Ethics in USA 


The USA had limited experience with codes of 
ethics for public servants prior to the 
mid-twentieth century. Two exceptions that reflect 
sharply contrasting approaches to ethics occurred 
almost a century apart in 1829 and 1924. The 
Code for US Postal Workers was issued by the 
postmaster general in the earlier year (Lewis and 
Gilman 2005, 186). The 1829 code set rules of 
conduct for postal clerks and specified their work 
hours (along with the expectation that a clerk 
would work beyond the normal ending time to 
finish a task for a patron), what kind of printed 
material they could read during office hours, and 
how they should converse with clients. Accepting 
gifts was prohibited, and clerks could not engage 
in any employment that would interfere with their 
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service to the public. Strict economy was required 
in the use of supplies, and clerks were forbidden 
from taking paper and quills from the office. 
Relating any information about office business 
that could harm a citizen was prohibited. Finally, 
certain behaviors outside of work were prohibited 
including drunkenness, gambling, or other 
immoral habits. 

Similar to this approach to ethics was the Code 
of Ethics for Government Service approved in 
1958 (United States Senate 2003, 7). The United 
States Congress set ethics standards prompted by 
general concerns in the 1950s about the way that 
government officials related to private contractors 
and by the abuse of government authority demon- 
strated by Senator Joseph McCarthy who led 
“witchhunts” to find and remove communists in 
government and other areas of American life 
(Hays and Gleissner 1981). Drawing on a 
ten-point code first proposed by Representative 
Edward Bennett in 1951, this code was approved 
in a resolution by the House of Representatives 
(with the Senate concurring) in 1958. It applied to 
all government employees, including elected offi- 
cials. It advanced beyond the 1829 code with three 
broad statements of principle: 


e Put loyalty to the highest moral principles and 
to country above loyalty to government per- 
sons, party, or department (Arnold and Plant 
1994), 

e Uphold the constitution, laws, and legal regu- 
lations of the USA and of all governments 
therein and never be a party to their evasion 
(Bowman 1981). 

e Uphold these principles, ever conscious that 
public office is a public trust (Lewis and 
Gilman 2005). 


Furthermore, it called for finding more efficient 
and economical ways of getting tasks done and 
banned discrimination but with specific reference 
only to giving “special favors or privileges” based 
on favoritism or in exchange for receiving favors 
or benefits which were prohibited. The other five 
points were specific requirements to “give a full 
day’s labor” and “expose corruption” and to not 
make private promises, engage in business that is 
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inconsistent with governmental duties, or misuse 
confidential information (http://usgovinfo.about. 
com/blethics.htm). This advisory code with no 
provisions for enforcement combined a few 
broad aspirational standards with a number of 
specific requirements similar to the rudimentary 
standards of 1829. Few other governments imme- 
diately followed the example of the Congress by 
establishing codes of ethics. 

An example of a different approach to ethics 
was developed in 1924 when the young city man- 
ager’s association issued its own code of ethics. 
The form of local government that features an 
executive officer appointed by and responsible to 
a city council had been originated in the 1908, and 
the city managers’ association was organized in 
1914 (ICMA 2014). This code of ethics was a 
broad and high level statement that served to 
define the nature of the new administrative role 
as well as to establish standards for the city man- 
ager profession. The manager should serve the 
community, be exemplary in personal conduct, 
obey the law, recognize that the council 1s primar- 
ily responsible for determining policy, and insist 
on maintaining the authority to carry out execu- 
tive and administrative functions. In addition, the 
manager should not benefit personally from con- 
fidential information or by misuse of public time, 
serve all residents without discrimination, keep 
the community informed, deal frankly with the 
council as a whole, recognize relations to the 
larger political subdivisions, and not take an 
active part in politics. Overall, the manager should 
advance the public interest — “in a far-sighted way 
aim to benefit the community of today and of 
posterity.” Thus, a small new group of profes- 
sional administrators developed a code that 
included some broad responsibilities to society 
and the public, stated the conditions for filling 
the position in the new council-manager form of 
government that should be expected and pre- 
served, and asserted basic standards for personal 
and public conduct. 

The International City-County Management 
Association code has been revised eight times 
since the first edition. In 1938, the code stated 
that managers should be governed by the highest 
ideals of honor and integrity in all their public and 
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personal relationships. In that same version, the 
code downplayed the advisory role of the city 
manager by stating that the manager “is in no 
sense a political leader” but still recognized that 
the manager “provides the council with informa- 
tion and advice” and in 1952 asserted once again 
that the manager “‘as a community leader submits 
policy proposals to the council and provides the 
council with facts and advice on matters of pol- 
icy.” In the same year, the overarching goal of 
ICMA was expressed as a commitment to achieve 
effective and democratic local government. 
Detailed guidelines for interpreting the code 
were added in 1972, and over time the code has 
added standards to continually improve profes- 
sional ability and to develop the competence of 
members in the use of management techniques, 
encourage communication between the citizens 
and all local government officers, emphasize 
friendly and courteous service to the public, and 
handle all matters of personnel on the basis of 
merit. Most recently revised in 2015, the ICMA 
code began with a broad range of ethical stan- 
dards and has expanded and clarified them 
over time. 

Despite the example set by ICMA, establishing 
clear and meaningful standards to guide behavior 
was slow for other associations made up of prac- 
titioners and scholars in the field of public admin- 
istration in the USA. In time, the creation of codes 
occurred as professional associations developed 
in the second half of the twentieth century (Arnold 
and Plant 1994). In contrast to ICMA’s early 
action, the National Association of Social 
Workers (2009) adopted its first code of ethics in 
1960, 5 years after the association was formed. 
The American Society of Planning Officials cre- 
ated its first code in 1962, and the affiliated Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners established its code in 
1971 (Silva 2005, 312). Despite the claim by one 
of the key organizers of the American Society for 
Public Administration (Mosher 1938) that a code 
was a central element in fostering a shared profes- 
sional consciousness, over 40 years would pass 
before ASPA approved its first code of ethics 
in 1984. 

There was a surge in ethics activities in the 
1970s spurred by the Watergate crisis as well as 
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other ethical scandals in government and busi- 
ness. A survey in 1979 found that 73% of 
650 large companies had a code of ethics and 
that over half had adopted the code since 1975 
(Bowman 1981, 61). In governments, only 
13 states had adopted codes of ethics prior to 
1972 and most had some form of ethics code or 
law by 1980. The state codes tended to be narrow 
in scope and negative in orientation with most 
focused on eliminating conflict of interest and 
other forms of benefitting inappropriately or mis- 
using their official position (Hays and Gleissner 
1981). At that time, only 11 states covered other 
areas, and these were similar to the specific state- 
ments included in the Code of Ethics for Govern- 
ment Service. 

In 1978, the Congress passed the Ethics in 
Government Act and a Presidential Executive 
Order established the Standards of Ethical Con- 
duct for Employees of the Executive Branch. The 
standards incorporated all but one of the tenets in 
the Code of Ethics for Government Service and 
added statements prohibiting holding “financial 
interests that conflict with the conscientious per- 
formance of duty” and requiring that employees 
“adhere to all laws and regulations that provide 
equal opportunity for all Americans.” The new 
Office of Government Ethics developed regula- 
tions that gave detailed specification to the stan- 
dards, particularly the behaviors prohibited in the 
executive order (Gilman 2005, 18). In addition, 
there were separate conflict of interest statutes at 
the federal level that prohibited certain kinds of 
conduct similar to the controls in state ethics 
laws. Thus, governmental codes and ethics laws 
expanded substantially in the 1970s but tended to 
be low in the level of standards, narrow in focus, 
and negative in their orientation. Acknowledging 
that the Code of Ethics for Government Service 
was little known and largely invisible, the Con- 
gress in 1980 required that it be posted in all 
government offices (Bowman 1981, 61). Thus 
the federal government and virtually all states 
were giving more attention to ethics, but the 
level of expectations was generally low and 
largely oriented to preventing unethical practices 
and setting modest standards of behavior 
along with some aspirational goals. Local 
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governments frequently acted as well — at times 
required to do so by state law. As of 2012, 86% 
of local governments responding to a survey by 
ICMA reported having a code of ethics (CMA 
2012). 


Development of a Universal Code 
of Ethics for Government Administrators 


Also prompted by Watergate and the attention to 
social equity raised by the New Public Adminis- 
tration (Marini 1971), ASPA formed the Profes- 
sional Standards and Ethics Committee (PSEC) in 
1974. Reflecting the concerns of ASPA President 
Nesta Gallas that adopting a code of ethics could 
be a symbolic act with little impact on behavior 
(Ink in Mertins 1979), the committee decided not 
to create a code of ethics. Rather, it developed a 
workbook designed to assist members in 
conducting self-diagnosis of their ethical values 
and responsibilities. The workbook Applying Pro- 
fessional Standards and Ethics was published in 
1979 as “only a first step in a long overdue effort 
to strengthen professional standards and ethics in 
the public service” (Ink in (Mertins 1979, 11). The 
authors of the workbook stated in the introduction 
that “although it is possible to develop a long list 
of “thou shalts” and “thou shalt nots”, as many 
professions have done, ultimate responsibility for 
applying standards and ethics still falls on the 
individual” (Mertins 1979, 1). Thus, the work- 
book provided a diagnostic approach to help indi- 
viduals assess their responsibilities and the 
appropriate response to the challenges they faced 
as an alternative approach to developing a code. 
The topics covered in the workbook were rela- 
tionships to law, responsibility and accountability, 
commitment, responsiveness, knowledge and 
skills, professional development and achievement 
of potential, citizenship and the political process, 
conflicts of interest, public disclosure and confi- 
dentiality, and professional ethics. Generally, the 
workbook did not assert value preferences but 
rather described the topic and explained why it is 
important. The authors asked questions to clarify 
the meaning of each area and encouraged readers 
to decide for themselves what value commitments 
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to affirm. Thus, ASPA continued to rely on a sense 
of personal ethical responsibility framed through a 
process of deliberation and self-assessment. 

By the time the handbook was published, how- 
ever, ASPA was already working on the develop- 
ment of ethical standards. Efforts beginning in 
1978 led to the adoption of a statement of princi- 
ples in 1981 as ASPA’s first step in developing 
ethical standards. The principles concluded with a 
broad statement that challenged administrators to 
achieve a high level of ethical commitment: “pub- 
lic administrators are not engaged merely in pre- 
venting wrong, but in pursuing right through 
timely and energetic execution of their responsi- 
bilities.” Compared to ethics laws prevailing at 
that time, it was a broad and positive statement 
although it was intended to assert aspirations and 
to shape an orientation to ethics rather than being a 
code that could be applied to guide and judge 
behavior. 

The principles provided the foundation for 
ASPA’s first code of ethics approved in 1984. 
The code based the practice of public administra- 
tion on integrity, dedication to the public interest, 
and respect for the law. It noted the responsibility 
to “work to improve” constitutions and other laws 
“when necessary.” Many of the tenets focused on 
aspects of organization and administrative pro- 
cess. Administrators should support colleagues if 
they are in difficulty because of their efforts to 
correct organizational abuses. They were 
expected to seek personal professional excellence 
and encourage the professional development of 
others. Although the code used restrained lan- 
guage to describe the roles and responsibilities 
of administrators, it contained a broad range of 
responsibilities. In 1985, a set of implementation 
guidelines that offered commentary on the tenets 
was adopted by ASPA. For example, the code 
recognized the responsibility to seek changes in 
laws “when necessary” and the guidelines called 
for administrators to recommend changes to supe- 
riors or the legislative body “when a law is 
unenforceable or has become obsolete” (ASPA 
Code 1984, guideline to tenet 8). The response 
to the 1984 code was often critical for the lack of 
clear organization of the standards. Despite the 
criticisms, the code was an important step toward 
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articulating the full scope of administrators’ ethi- 
cal responsibilities. For ASPA, it was an important 
accomplishment to fill the void in explicit ethics 
standards that had persisted since its founding in 
1939. Cooper (Cooper 1994), despite describing 
the code as “a less than excellent document,” 
observed that it had prompted discussion and 
debate among ASPA members about ethics and 
“served to institutionalize and legitimize adminis- 
trative ethics as a significant and useful field of 
study.” It prompted an explosion in ethics research 
that started in the 1980s. 

The 1994 code was a major reorientation of the 
code that addressed the lack of clear logic in the 
organization of the 1984 code while incorporating 
as much of the 1984 version as possible. To 
improve the coherence of the code and to clarify 
the normative foundations, the content was orga- 
nized around five major canons or principles 
derived from what the committee saw as the 
major sources of ethics in the public sector (Van 
Wart 1996). The five principles and thirty-four 
specific tenets that elaborate them stress the respon- 
sibility of administrators to take actions that are 
consistent with and advance the law, public inter- 
est, integrity, and organizational ethics and that 
develop excellence in oneself and others. The first 
step toward linking the code to qualifications for 
ASPA membership was taken by adding a state- 
ment at the end of the code that indicates that it will 
be enforced in accordance with ASPA bylaws that 
permit the association’s National Council to expel a 
member who appears to have acted in violation of 
the code of ethics (Article II, Section 5). 

In 2013, the ASPA code was revised again 
adding three principles to the previous five deal- 
ing with promoting engagement of citizens, 
advancing social equity, and fully informing and 
advising superiors and peers in the organization 
(Svara 2014). A peer review process for handling 
complaints was approved in 2014. 


Nature and Content of Codes of Ethics 
in Professional Associations 


The distinctive feature of professional codes is 
that they express the standards adopted by 
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members of an association to apply to themselves 
rather than having standards imposed by an out- 
side authority. The code may express prerogatives 
claimed by the association or assigned to it. For 
example, the early city managers asserted that 
they should advise the city council and protect 
their administrative authority from incursion by 
the city council. These codes set standards that 
protect the reputation of the profession and pro- 
vide assurance that its members can be trusted to 
behave properly. This aspect of the code is espe- 
cially important for associations that formally or 
informally certify members to hold public offices 
(Plant 1994). For example, membership in the 
American Institute for Certified Planners is 
required for many planning positions in govern- 
ments. Membership in ICMA is not required in 
most local governments, but membership is typi- 
cally expected and an advantage for selection. The 
code also articulates the commitment of members 
to values that are important to the profession and 
express their view of how they can contribute to 
the governmental process. Professions that have 
extensive interaction with clients set the standards 
that apply to the professional—client relationship. 
The issue of implementation of professional codes 
will be examined further later in the discussion, 
but it is important to note that these purposes of 
professional codes presume that there will be a 
formal process within the profession for examin- 
ing instances of conduct that do not meet the code 
of ethics. 

To illustrate the scope of ethical standards that 
have been developed by professional associa- 
tions, the codes of three associations will be 
compared: the American Society of Public 
Administration, the American Institute of Certi- 
fied Planners (AICP), and the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW). The 
organizations differ in their degree of specializa- 
tion and the extent to which ethical standards 
focus on clients. Public administrators in ASPA 
deal with all aspects of the formulation of public 
policies, the implementation of laws and delivery 
of services, and the management of public 
resources. Public administrators work under the 
direction of elected officials or governing boards 
and work for the persons in the society they serve. 
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Planners in AICP address policy issues related to 
the arrangement and development of the physical 
assets that support human activity and the impact 
of physical developments on the natural environ- 
ment. They usually work for a government but 
may use their planning expertise under the direc- 
tion of a client who pays for their services. Social 
workers provide direct services that have been 
authorized by law or are supported by private 
fund-raising. They work in public or private ser- 
vice agencies and work for their agencies to pro- 
vide services and assistance to persons in need. 

The three codes differ in their length and orga- 
nization. ASPA has a code consisting of nine 
principles and a supporting statement of practices 
to guide implementation of the code (www. 
aspanet.org/CodeofEthics). AICP divides its 
code into two sections (https://www.planning. 
org/ethics/ethicscode.htm). The first is a statement 
of “Principles to Which We Aspire” consisting of 
four sections containing responsibilities to the pub- 
lic, clients and employers, and the profession and 
colleagues. The second section contains 26 rules of 
conduct — many of them prohibitions — which are 
the basis for review and disciplinary action. The 
elaborate and comprehensive ethics statement from 
NASW starts with a discussion of ethical values 
and principles and then develops in detail six sec- 
tions of ethical standards with over 51 separate 
standards _(https://www.socialworkers.org/pubs/ 
code/default.asp). Despite these differences in 
organization and length, the codes can be com- 
pared in four areas: the way they treat the funda- 
mental duties of members, the standards guiding 
the members’ key relationships, the personal qual- 
ities expected of members, and the responsibilities 
of members in a number of settings. 

The codes address fundamental duties that 
members should uphold. For ASPA, members 
are expected to “promote the public interest 
[and] seek to advance the good of the public as a 
whole, taking into account current and long-term 
interests of the society” [la]. AICP states that “our 
primary obligation is to serve the public interest” 
(Arnold and Plant 1994) and that members should 
“promote excellence of design and endeavor to 
conserve and preserve the integrity and heritage of 
the natural and built environment” [Alg]. NASW 
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calls on members to “promote the general welfare 
of society. ..and the development of people, their 
communities, and their environments” [6.01]. In 
addition, social workers should “advocate for liv- 
ing conditions conducive to the fulfillment of 
basic human needs and should promote. . . social, 
economic, political, and cultural values and insti- 
tutions that are compatible with the realization of 
social justice” [6.01]. 

Another fundamental duty is serving the 
public. ASPA members should “put service to 
the public above service to oneself’ (Arnold and 
Plant 1994) and “subordinate personal interests 
and institutional loyalties to the public good” 
[1d]. AICP members “owe diligent, creative, and 
competent performance of the work we do in 
pursuit of our client or employer's interest... 
[if] consistent with our faithful service to the 
public interest” [A2]. NASW states the ethical 
principle that “social workers’ primary goal is to 
help people in need and to address social prob- 
lems.” Like members of ASPA, “social workers 
elevate service to others above self-interest” [Eth- 
ical Principle Service]. 

A third fundamental duty is to uphold the law. 
To ASPA, this means that members should “respect 
and support government constitutions and laws, 
while seeking to improve laws and policies to 
promote the public good” (Bowman 1981). They 
are also expected to “develop proposals for sound 
laws and policies and for improving or eliminating 
laws and policies that are unethical, counterproduc- 
tive, or obsolete” [2c]. AICP makes somewhat 
peripheral references to avoiding “private 
communications... prohibited by law” [B8], 
engaging in “private discussions with decision 
makers. ..1n any manner prohibited by law” [B9], 
or accepting “an assignment. . .when the services to 
be performed involve conduct that we know to be 
illegal” [B2]. Social workers “should advocate for 
changes in policy and legislation to improve social 
conditions in order to meet basic human needs and 
promote social justice” [6.04a]. 

Ethics codes provide standards guiding rela- 
tionships with citizens, with the society, and with 
superiors and peers. Regarding citizens, ASPA 
asserts that public administrators should “promote 
democratic participation” in these ways: “inform 
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the public and encourage active engagement in 
governance; be open, transparent and responsive, 
and respect and assist all persons in their dealings 
with public organizations” (Cooper 1994). Spe- 
cific practices to promote engagement of citizens 
in the governmental process are also elaborated. 
Planners should “provide information to all 
affected persons” [Ald] and “give people the 
opportunity to have a meaningful impact on the 
development of plans and programs that may 
affect them” [Ale]. Social workers should “‘facil- 
itate informed participation by the public in shap- 
ing social policies and institutions” [6.02]. 

In the relationship to the society, administrators 
should not ignore or passively accept fundamental 
disparities among social groups. Public adminis- 
trators seek to “strengthen social equity: treat all 
persons with fairness, justice, and equality” and 
“promote affirmative action and other initiatives 
to reduce unfairness, injustice, and inequality in 
society” (Cooper 2012). They should “provide 
services to the public with impartiality and con- 
sistency, ...ensure that all persons have access to 
programs and services to which they are entitled 
under the law” [4a], and “provide equal treatment, 
protection, and due process to all persons” [4b]. 
AICP asserts two principles to “seek social justice 
by working to expand choice and opportunity for 
all persons” [A1f] and to “not unlawfully discrim- 
inate against another person” [B20]. NASW has 
extensive provisions to advance their relationship 
to society. A core ethical principle is that “social 
workers challenge social injustice,” and they are 
expected to “pursue social change, particularly 
with and on behalf of vulnerable and oppressed 
individuals and groups of people” with a focus on 
poverty, unemployment, discrimination, and other 
forms of social injustice. Social workers should 
engage in social and political action to “ensure 
that all people have equal access to the resources, 
employment, services, and opportunities,” “to 
expand choice and opportunity for all people,” 
and “to prevent and eliminate domination of, 
exploitation of, and discrimination against any 
person, group, or class” [6.04]. 

Administrators also should meet standards in 
their relationship to their superiors and to peers 
within the organization. In the ASPA code, they 
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are expected to “fully inform and advise” and 
“provide accurate, honest, comprehensive, and 
timely information and advice to elected and 
appointed officials and governing board mem- 
bers, and to staff members in your organization” 
(Gilman 2005) that is “based on a complete and 
impartial review of circumstances and needs of 
the public and the goals and objectives of the 
organization” [5a]. Similarly, planners should 
“provide timely, adequate, clear, and accurate 
information on planning issues. .. to governmen- 
tal decision makers” [Ald]. In their “commit- 
ments to employers,” social workers should 
work to improve employing agencies’ policies 
and procedures and the efficiency and effective- 
ness of their services [3.09b]. 

The codes identify the personal qualities that 
members should have and all expect members to 
demonstrate personal integrity and to avoid con- 
flicts of interest. ASPA calls for members to 
“resist political, organizational, and personal pres- 
sures to compromise ethical integrity and princi- 
ples and support others who are subject to these 
pressures” [6c, 6e, and 6g], “guard against using 
public position for personal gain or to advance 
personal or private interests” [5e], and carry out 
“official acts without partisanship or favoritism” 
[5 g]. Planners should “deal fairly with all partic- 
ipants in the planning process” [Alh] and “not 
solicit prospective clients or employment through 
use of false or misleading claims” [B11]. A core 
ethical principle of social workers is that they 
should “behave in a trustworthy manner” and 
“act honestly and responsibly and promote ethical 
practices.” 

The final element of codes is to elaborate the 
responsibilities of members in their dealings with 
clients, their organization, and their profession. 
The ASPA code contains no explicit standards 
for interactions with clients beyond the general 
obligation to “serve all persons with courtesy, 
respect, and dedication to high standards” [le]. 
AICP instructs planners to avoid conflicts of inter- 
est in accepting assignments from clients or 
employers [A2c] and not accept work that cannot 
be performed in timely and suitable way [B16] or 
if it contradicts work performed for other clients 
[B3]. NASW has detailed standards regarding 
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support for and treatment of clients. They spell out 
the broad standards that the “primary responsibil- 
ity” of social workers “is to promote the wellbeing 
of clients” [1.01], and they should “respect and 
promote the right of clients to self-determination”’ 
[1.02]. 

Responsibilities to the organization are elabo- 
rated extensively in the ASPA code. Public 
administrators should “promote ethical organiza- 
tions” (ICMA 2012). Practices include strength- 
ening accountability [7a], acting as stewards of 
public resources [7b], encouraging open expres- 
sion of views by staff members and providing 
administrative channels for dissent as well as pro- 
tecting the whistleblowing rights of employees 
[7c], taking individual responsibility to correct 
instances of wrongdoing or report them to supe- 
riors [7d], supporting merit principles [7f], and 
promoting “proactive efforts to increase the rep- 
resentativeness of the public workforce and the 
full inclusion of persons with diverse characteris- 
tics” [7g]. AICP does not address the organiza- 
tional context directly, but members are expected 
to “increase the opportunities for members of 
underrepresented groups to become professional 
planners and help them advance in the profession” 
[A3g]. NASW elaborates the responsibilities of 
social workers in filling administrative roles as 
supervisors [3.01] and evaluators of performance 
[3.03]. Administrators should seek “to ensure that 
the working environment for which they are 
responsible is consistent with and encourages 
compliance with the NASW Code of Ethics” 
[3.07]. They should seek to improve efficiency 
and effectiveness of their services, prevent and 
eliminate discrimination in the organization, and 
be “diligent stewards” of the resources used by 
their organization [3.09]. 

Finally, there are responsibilities to the profes- 
sion represented by the association. To meet the 
principle of advancing professional excellence, 
public administrators should “strengthen personal 
capabilities to act competently and ethically and 
encourage the professional development of 
others” (ICMA 2014). Individually, they should 
keep current on emerging issues and practices and 
provide support of others to “upgrade competence 
and participate in professional activities and 
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associations” with special attention to students 
and beginning professionals. Planners are 
expected to “protect and enhance the integrity of 
our profession” [A3a], “contribute time and 
resources to the professional development of stu- 
dents, interns, beginning professionals, and other 
colleagues,” [A3f] and “continue to enhance our 
professional education and training” [A3h]. 
Social workers should uphold the “integrity of 
the profession” by promoting “high standards of 
practice” [5.01]. They should “practice within 
their areas of competence and develop and 
enhance their professional expertise.” They 
should “strive to become and remain proficient 
in professional practice” and “critically examine 
and keep current with emerging knowledge rele- 
vant to social work” [4.0 1b]. 

The similarities across these three codes reflect 
a broad consensus about the standards that pro- 
fessionals in public service should seek to meet 
and advance. These codes identify some kinds of 
conduct that are not acceptable but greater empha- 
sis is given to a broad range of positive contribu- 
tions that professionals are expected to make. Not 
all professional codes match the quality of these 
three codes, but there is no longer any question 
that professional codes can provide challenging 
and public-serving standards of behavior for pub- 
lic professionals. 


Implementation and Enforcement 


The impact of codes of ethics depends not only on 
their content but also the nature of their imple- 
mentation. A code without a process for 
reviewing the conduct of persons covered by the 
code is “just words” (Gilman 2005, 16). At the 
other end of the spectrum, a specific code with a 
negative orientation may be implemented with an 
enforcement process that stresses exposure and 
punishment. This combination also has negative 
consequences. Being “ethical” is equated with not 
violating the rules rather than advancing positive 
ethical standards. The difference in the approach 
to implementation approximates the division 
often found between an emphasis on enforcement 
in government and implementation supported by 
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peer review and encouragement of ethical practice 
in professional associations. Still, exceptions are 
common. Some government codes lack any 
enforcement process — for example, the Code of 
Ethics of Government Service — and some associ- 
ations can enforce their code by imposing serious 
sanctions such as denial of the right to practice the 
profession. In addition, some professional associ- 
ations lack any review process and leave to mem- 
bers the interpretation and implementation of the 
code. In this situation whether in a government or 
association, the code can be peripheral to practice 
or ignored by members. 

Professions must choose how much scrutiny 
they will provide and what kind of actions they 
will take when members fail to abide by the code. 
To prompt review activities, they usually rely on 
receiving a complaint about a member’s action 
that appears to violate the code of the association. 
In contrast, some governmental ethics boards may 
receive reports about financial holdings from all 
staff members and identify possible violations of 
conflict of interest statutes through their review of 
these records. After examining a complaint that is 
received, the association may have provisions for 
communicating privately with the member to sug- 
gest approaches that are in line with the code or to 
express disapproval of behavior when warranted 
by the information obtained. Furthermore, the 
association may provide for more substantial pen- 
alties. Although sanctions that range from public 
disapproval of the member’s actions to removal 
from the association may be imposed, most asso- 
ciations “regard the code of ethics as an enabling 
rather than an intimidating medium of influence. 
And they exert every effort possible at all levels of 
their occupational association to implement the 
code rather than enforce it” (Levy 1974, 208). 
To Levy, this broad approach to implementation 
rather than focusing on enforcement indicates a 
reliance on “group influence rather than on group 
pressure” to promote adherence to the code. 

ASPA has faced a challenge in determining its 
approach to ethics because of the wide range of 
positions covering all levels of government and 
both practitioner and academic positions among 
its members. In addition, ASPA membership is 
not a condition for employment, and ASPA does 
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not certify its members. There has been discussion 
since its founding in 1939 of the question whether 
ASPA is intended to advance the professional 
qualities of individuals in public administration 
by promoting research, education, and network- 
ing or to lead a profession of public administrators 
with clear standards of ethical behavior. During its 
early decades, ASPA chose to focus on promoting 
professionalism among its members instead of 
viewing itself as a profession of public adminis- 
tration (Pugh 1988, 3; Pugh 1989). After a code 
was finally adopted in ASPA in 1984 and espe- 
cially after its revision in 1994, the issue about 
whether a process to enforce the code arose occa- 
sionally but was not resolved until 2014. 

Since 1994, the ASPA National Council has 
had the authority to remove a person from mem- 
bership who has violated the code of ethics, but it 
has not had a process for reviewing ethics com- 
plaints or providing any kind of corrective action 
other than expulsion and no members have ever 
been removed (Menzel 2010, 122). In 2014, 
ASPA members approved bylaws changes that 
created a peer review and established the Ethics 
and Standards Implementation Committee to han- 
dle it. If a complaint is submitted to ASPA, the 
Committee will communicate with the member 
and, when appropriate, offer constructive advice 
about how the member might more meaningfully 
and effectively meet the standards. If there is 
evidence of a serious violation of the code, the 
Committee can request permission from the 
National Council to conduct an investigation of 
a member and recommend action that should be 
taken based on the investigation. The Council 
holds a hearing at which the member could be 
present before deciding what action to take. 

Other associations such as ICMA and AICP 
have provisions for investigating every complaint 
about conduct that would be a violation of the 
code if substantiated by evidence. 

ICMA appoints a fact-finding committee that 
presents the information it has collected to 
the Committee on Professional Conduct that 
decides whether a public sanction should be 
recommended to the Executive Committee. In 
AICP, the ethics officer may designate a member 
of the AICP staff or AICP counsel to conduct an 
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investigation. The results of the investigation 
determine whether the ethics officer drafts a for- 
mal complaint that is sent to the member. 
A hearing is held by the Ethics Committee that 
determines whether a violation of the standards 
has occurred and what the sanction will be if the 
complaint is upheld — either a reprimand, suspen- 
sion, or expulsion. 

NASW has the most elaborate review process. 
The association advises persons who are consid- 
ering making a complaint — called a request for 
professional review (RPR) — that they may request 
a consultant to assist them in the preparation of 
their RPR. The consultant will provide assistance 
in preparing the initial request and offer technical 
assistance to the complainant throughout the pro- 
fessional review process. A subcommittee of 
the National Ethics Committee reviews the RPR 
initially to determine whether the criteria for 
accepting the request have been met and, if so, 
whether it should be mediated to resolve a dispute 
or adjudicated to determine whether a member’s 
action was a violation of the code. If a violation is 
found, a variety of responses is possible from 
mandating corrective actions on the part of the 
member to public sanctions, including public 
notice of the violation, suspension of membership 
or expulsion from membership in NASW, or sus- 
pension of standing as a certified social worker. 
The member may request a removal of sanctions 
after a specified period of time or after completing 
the mandated corrective actions. 


Conclusion 


Codes of ethics have a similar purpose but they 
seek to enhance ethical behavior in different ways. 
The typical approach that has commonly been used 
when a code of ethics is adopted by a government is 
to focus on prohibiting certain kinds of unethical 
behavior and to link the code to an enforcement 
process that stresses penalties for violations. The 
usage of such codes has greatly increased in gov- 
ernments, but the approach to promoting ethics has 
remained fairly constant. In professional associa- 
tions, on the other hand, there has also been an 
expansion in the use of codes of ethics, but the 
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level of the ethical standards has risen and 
expanded over time as well. The focus has been 
on broad approaches to implementation rather than 
an emphasis on enforcement alone. A possible 
approach to future action to promote ethical behav- 
ior is linking more closely professional codes of 
ethics with the expectations of public organizations 
through a combined approach to training and pro- 
fessional development of staff. 

Codes of ethics can be narrow and “negative” 
with a specification of what administrators should 
not do, or they can define precisely what admin- 
istrators should do. Both approaches stress com- 
pliance and are particularly common in codes of 
ethics approved by governments. Professional 
codes of ethics have increasingly tended to artic- 
ulate standards that require thought and commit- 
ment on the part of members of the association to 
meet. Many also have a process for examining the 
conduct of members if complaints are received 
that they have engaged in conduct that does not 
comply with the code. Without a review process, 
these professional codes can be aspirations that 
members might strive to attain or might ignore. At 
their best, these ethical standards are expectations 
that reflect the shared commitment of the mem- 
bers of an association who work together to imple- 
ment them and review the conduct of members 
when they fail to meet their shared standards. 
These codes do not provide simple instructions. 
Members must be committed individually and 
engaged collectively to implement the code. 
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Synonyms 


Confederation of public management; coopera- 
tion of public management; partnership of public 
management 


Definition 


Collaboration public management refers to shar- 
ing efforts and interests in public management. 
Actors establish connection and association in 
public management. 


Introduction 


Collaborative public management (CPM) has 
become popular in the study and research of pub- 
lic administration. CPM plays an important role in 
helping actors to cooperate and deal with difficult 
challenges. Through CPM, actors can share ideas, 
create new values, and achieve mutual learning. 
CPM occurs when all actors have something to 
contribute and encourage others to work out solu- 
tions for problems that cannot be addressed by 
only one actor. This chapter presents the definition 
and characteristics of CPM, including the traits 
and effectiveness of the network. The next part 
of the chapter will focus on challenges of 
CPM. Comments will be given in the section 
“Conclusion.” 


Context and Factors Promoting CPM 
CPM refers to the cooperation and coordination of 


multiorganizations in dealing with various issues 
(O’Leary et al. 2006). “Collaborative means to 
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co-labor, to achieve common goals, often working 
across boundaries and in multi-sector and multi- 
actor relationships. Collaboration is based on the 
value of reciprocity and can include the public” 
(O’Leary et al. 2006, 6). The collaboration is 
conducted through different sectors. Organiza- 
tions participating in the collaboration receive 
mutual benefits and use the principle of reciproc- 
ity as the key to maintain collaboration. 

CPM is not new (Bingham and O’Leary 2001). 
In the article: Federalist No.51, “The Federalist 
Papers-first published in 1787-implicitly created a 
collaboration imperative” (Bingham and O’ Leary 
2001, S79). Collaboration is a requirement and 
a principle of the U.S. Constitution, in which all 
agencies from legislative, executives, and judi- 
ciaries were asked to coordinate and collaborate 
in daily work. Collaboration at that time was 
aimed at harmonizing different interests and pre- 
venting the tyranny of the majority, especially in 
voting (Bingham and O’Leary 2001). CPM has 
become the typical aspect in American federalism 
(Agranoff and McGuire 2003). Since the nine- 
teenth century, collaboration has been the working 
mechanism between federal and local govern- 
ments in every field (Elazar 1962; Grodzins 
1966). The collaboration is illustrated through 
“bargaining, cooperation, and mutual depen- 
dence” (Ingram 1977; Pressman 1975 as cited in 
McGuire 2006, 34) in both formal or informal and 
vertical or horizontal channels for many years. 

The first factors that lead to the development of 
the study and practice of CPM occur because there 
are more challenges for public organization that 
one organization is unable to solve the problem 
but requires the collaboration of different organi- 
zations (Bingham and O’ Leary 2001). The growth 
of outsourcing, in which there is a contract 
between an organization and a vendor in carrying 
out activities that used to be performed by the 
organization, promotes the CPM. Additionally, 
many publicly funded programs lack effective- 
ness and CPM is expected to increase the effec- 
tiveness of these programs. Furthermore, the 
development of technology has facilitated the 
sharing of information, the exchange of ideas, 
and communication among different actors of 
collaborative governance. Another important 
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factor is that the increasing demand of the public 
to be involved in governance requires the emer- 
gence and development of CPM (Bingham and 
O’Leary 2001). 


Characteristics of CPM 


The understanding of CPM is diverse (Agranoff 
2006). The process of collaboration is only fully 
understood as long as the “black box” is open and 
analyzed (Thomson and Perry 2006). The black 
box refers to the five dimensions of collaboration. 
Five dimensions in CPM are related to the causes 
and outcomes of collaboration and provide mech- 
anisms for resolving conflicts. These dimensions 
are governance, administration (structure, central 
office), autonomy, mutuality, and trust. The gov- 
ernance dimension refers to rules and regulations 
in collaboration that govern the behavior of par- 
ticipants. The structures and framework of collab- 
oration are also built from the governance 
dimension, which does not stand still but moves 
to ensure that there is “jointness” among parties 
(Thomson and Perry 2006, 25). In collaboration, 
there are both costs and benefits that participants 
always need to take into account. Decisions are 
made in collaboration as the result of “mutual 
learning and adjustment” (Agranoff 2006, 59). 
CPM is evaluated from a pluralistic approach 
with multistakeholders. The players play different 
administrative roles, yet still hold the identities of 
their own organizations (autonomy) and concur- 
rently participate in the collaboration to share 
these identities. The administrative roles and 
responsibilities of parties will decide the style of 
collaboration and lay the foundation for parties to 
build their relationship. The emergence and exis- 
tence of collaboration are built on collective inter- 
ests, mutual benefits, trust, and reciprocity. In 
other words, parties only collaborate if they see 
that they will gain interest from that collaboration. 
The interest should be fair for all participants so 
that they have trust in one another. Parties come 
close to one another not only to provide informa- 
tion but to achieve benefits. “Although informa- 
tion sharing is necessary for collaboration, it is not 
sufficient for it to thrive. Without mutual benefits, 
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information sharing will not lead to collaboration” 
(Thomson and Perry 2006, 27). After trust 1s 
achieved, it can only be maintained based on 
reciprocity. These dimensions are important 
factors in helping stakeholders and partners to 
decide when and how to collaborate effectively. 
They are also the basis for evaluating how to build 
a framework for collaboration (Thomson and 
Perry 2006). 

There are different channels of CPM includ- 
ing strategic partnerships, networks, contract- 
ual relationships, cooperation, and coalition 
(Thomson and Perry 2006). “Collaboration 
involves interdependence, dealing constructively 
with differences to arrive at solutions, joint own- 
ership of decisions, and collective responsibility 
that recognizes collaboration is an emergent pro- 
cess” (Gray 1989 as cited in Thomson and Perry 
2006, 23). In CPM, participatory governance is 
a crucial part, which is not only focused on the 
government and agencies, but also the collabora- 
tion between government and citizens (Thomson 
and Perry 2006). 

Governance is different from government 
(Milward and Provan 2000). While government 
means the formal organizations and legislative, 
executive, and judiciary agencies, governance is 
broader. Governance refers to non-state actors, 
private actors, and also public actors. Those actors 
have contracts and agreements to provide services 
to citizens, and government is only one of the 
actors that provide services. A hollow state is a 
“metaphor to describe the increasing reliance of 
the public sector on contracting with non-profit 
agencies and for-profit firms for the delivery of 
taxpayer funded goods and services” (Milward 
1994, 54). In the hollow state, command and 
control almost do not exist, and hierarchy and 
market do not work because the hollow state is 
characterized by “joint production and having 
several degrees of separation between the source 
and the user of government funds” (Milward and 
Provan 2000, 243). Governance of a hollow state 
is used to show the relationship among stake- 
holders. Its participants are from all sectors, from 
public to private to nonprofit sectors; coordination 
and collaboration are the main mechanisms, and 
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decision-making is dealt with through cross- 
jurisdiction (Milward and Provan 2000). 


Network 


The idea of network is an important part of CPM. 
In networks, actors must negotiate, discuss, and 
coordinate to reach contracts and agreements. 
Everything can be changed in the process of 
negotiation. Networks are not stable as bureau- 
cracy and changes inside networks are difficult to 
foresee and forecast as in bureaucracy. Networks 
are more flexible and adaptable than bureaucracy. 
However, that does not mean that stability is 
not necessary. Stability of funding, for example, 
is crucial for the operation of networks and 
“an unstable network becomes stable enough to 
perform reasonably well while still remaining 
flexible and adaptive” (Milward and Provan 
2000, 253). Through networks, it is easier for 
parties to contact one another, show their voices, 
and establish new stages of cooperation. The ben- 
efits brought by networks cannot solve all prob- 
lems among parties. During the process of 
collaboration, parties continue to learn from 
others and make changes so they can maintain 
collaboration. All parties of the network need to 
update information and increase their knowledge, 
both explicit and tacit, so they can make 
knowledge-based decisions (Milward and Provan 
2000). 

Although networks have more advantages than 
bureaucracies in terms of flexibility and include 
less command and control, they cannot replace 
hierarchy in bureaucracy. According to the theo- 
ries of governance/network, governments are 
willing to transfer decision-making power to 
other sectors of networks in public service deliv- 
ery. However, it is impossible to replace the 
traditional role of governments. Additionally, 
“networks alter the boundaries of the state only 
in the most marginal ways; they do not appear to 
be replacing public bureaucracies in any way” 
(Agranoff 2006, 62). Thus, a network is only 
one of many models to promote collaboration 
(Agranoff 2006). 
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It is not easy to evaluate the effectiveness of 
network because “networks must contend with the 
joint-production problem of multiple agencies 
producing one or more pieces of a single service” 
(Provan and Milward 2001, 415—416). Further- 
more, networks must respond to the different 
needs of various clients. The effectiveness of a 
network is evaluated through three levels: com- 
munity, network, and participants. There are dif- 
ferences of effectiveness in each level. Network 
effectiveness can only be achieved if at least one 
of these levels is effective (Provan and Milward 
2001). 

At the community level, with participants as 
principals and clients, the effectiveness is through 
issues related to the community (cost, social cap- 
ital, the perceptions of the public). At the network 
level, how principals and agents deal with the 
issue of network membership growth, network 
maintenance, the services that the network pro- 
vides, and the relationship inside the network are 
taken into account. At the level of organization, 
participants, agents, and clients will consider 
how the participants of the network generate ben- 
efits for the organizations. The outcome of a net- 
work is related to the quality of service, unit cost, 
cost-effectiveness, process-oriented outcome, and 
interorganizational trust. 


Challenges of CPM 


Conflicts in networks and collaborative arrange- 
ments are unavoidable. In order to achieve success 
in collaboration, it is necessary to be aware of 
important issues. Collaboration is broader than 
networks. Collaboration takes time (Agranoff 
2006) and witnesses various changes from both 
internal and external aspects of collaboration. 
Regarding hierarchy, there is not much change 
for managers despite the “increasing number of 
horizontal relationships crossing many bound- 
aries” (Agranoff 2006, 57). Networks are not 
the same as organizations, but they do share 
some similarities. They also include rules and 
regulations. Although there are benefits in collab- 
oration, this does not mean that all benefits of 
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collaboration will be the benefits of each individ- 
ual organization (Agranoff 2006). 

Members of collaborative management have 
different ways of knowing (WOKs) (Van Buuren 
2009). The differences cause controversies and 
conflicts, and prevent the development of collec- 
tive action. To deal with this issue, it is necessary 
to evaluate the origins of WOKs and be able 
to arrange those WOKs and integrate them into 
collaborative governance. In other words, the 
ability to organize different capacities as the 
result of different knowledge is important. 
Different knowledge can come from different 
facts, methods, interpretations, conditions, and 
perceptions. 

Governments are optimistic to believe that as 
long as there is public engagement, there will be 
trust. This optimism is a hope more than a reality. 
Petts (2008) indicates that “key components of an 
engagement process have the potential to impact 
positively on trust” (821). Trust is likely to be 
promoted through engagement with three specific 
phases: representation (public and expert), collab- 
orative framing, and decision impact. However, 
there is “no causal link between engagement and 
trust” (Petts 2008, 831). Thus, these hopes seem 
still to be false. 

Thus, it is necessary to promote the capacity of 
organizing different kinds of knowledge in order 
to deal with challenges of CPM. The capacity 
organization is easily fragmented. Thus, to solve 
problems, not only governmental officials work- 
ing under political-bureaucratic systems, but also 
as many non-state actors as possible should be 
involved in organizing capacity. All actors need 
to take a collaborative approach, not only by 
words but more importantly by action. 

Furthermore, the engagement of citizens as 
participants is important. How about a specific 
structure, mechanism, and technology for partici- 
pation? The answer to this question is still elusive 
in CPM. It is easy to say that cooperation and 
collaboration should be promoted but not clear 
in practice. The first step should make all citizens 
understand the emergence of CPM and its impor- 
tance so they can start to participate and gradually 
turn collaborative public management into reality. 
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Conclusion 


In short, collaborative public management refers 
to the cooperation and coordination of multi- 
organizations in dealing with issues. One organi- 
zation is unable to solve a problem, but requires 
the collaboration of different organizations. The 
collaboration is conducted through different sec- 
tors. Organizations participating in the collabora- 
tion receive mutual benefits and use the principle 
of reciprocity as the key to maintaining collabo- 
ration. Participatory governance is of great signif- 
icance. However, in the process of decision- 
making, citizens should not only be passive par- 
ticipants, but, more importantly, should make 
active contributions. 
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of Leadership 
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York University, New York, NY, USA 


Synonyms 


Collective leadership; Collectivistic leadership; 
Leadership in the plural; Relational leadership 


Definition 


Recent theories claim that leadership does not 
reside exclusively in the leader but is also a prop- 
erty of the collective (group, organization, social 
system) and thus has both individual and collec- 
tive qualities. The phrase “collective dimensions 
of leadership” signals the importance of shifting 
attention from the single “heroic” leader to the 
emergent processes and practices that help actors 
interact, coconstruct meaning, and advance a 
common goal unattainable by themselves. 


Introduction 


Complex social problems that cannot be solved 
by single organizations or sectors are increasingly 
addressed through multiorganizational and 
cross-sectorial efforts that engage people across 
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boundaries to develop innovative and sustainable 
solutions. As a more collaborative approach takes 
root within the frameworks of public policy and 
administration, the very idea that leadership for 
the common good resides within a single individ- 
ual leader has started to lose currency (Crosby and 
Bryson 2010). New interest in how to foster more 
facilitative, integrative, and inclusive environ- 
ments to address collaborative governance chal- 
lenges has also motivated questions about the 
nature of leadership, both in bureaucracies and 
network contexts. Governance arrangements 
today highlight the need to attend to the collective 
dimensions of leadership (Ospina and Foldy 
2015). 

The term “collective” in “the collective dimen- 
sions of leadership” implies viewing leadership as 
a phenomenon that implicates all members of a 
group rather than one or even several individual 
members. Because attention to the collective 
dimensions of leadership is a relatively recent 
development, the terminology is still in flux. “Col- 
lective leadership” is sometimes used to describe 
forms that incorporate more than one person in the 
leadership role, such as in coleadership or team 
leadership, or to refer to situations where the lead- 
ership role is fluid, and rotated among people, as 
in distributed or shared leadership. Often these 
variations are referred to as “collectivistic leader- 
ship” (Yammarino et al. 2012) or “leadership in 
the plural” (Denis et al. 2012). Focusing on the 
space between the leader and the follower, some 
stress the relational nature of leadership, a collec- 
tive quality that operates within interactions with 
others. And yet others identify this collective 
quality with leadership in nontraditional organi- 
zational forms like networks and multisector part- 
nerships, where more than one person is 
implicated in leadership roles or activities. 

In this entry, “collective leadership” encom- 
passes all theories that conceptualize leadership 
as an emergent, coconstructed process, indepen- 
dent of the manifestations it takes in the real 
world. The leader is reframed as the visible part 
of a broader process that involves many persons 
interacting with one another in an emergent and 
shifting network of relationships, and it is at this 
collective level that leadership happens. These 
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theories espouse a movement from a leader- 
centered perspective to a collective leadership 
perspective, thus pointing to the collective dimen- 
sions of leadership (Uhl-Bien and Ospina 2012). 


Why a Collective Leadership Perspective 
Today? 


Two different explanations offer justification for 
the need to broaden the understanding of leader- 
ship from singular to plural and thus consider its 
collective dimensions. Both are important and 
suggest different intellectual strands of a collec- 
tive leadership perspective. 

One focuses on broad trends and changes in 
society to suggest that a new and more relational 
form of leadership is now required. This 
approach, collective leadership as trend, explains 
the shift away from leader-centered perspectives 
by associating it with the broad changes taking 
place in a postindustrial society and the organiza- 
tion of work. In an era characterized by disruptive 
change and interdependence, managerial author- 
ity has declined. Instead, organizations search for 
alternatives to simple hierarchies, such as team- 
work and strategic alliances. 

Another explanation focuses on a way of think- 
ing and viewing leadership as a social phenome- 
non that is always relational, independent of 
context. This strand, collective leadership as 
lens, proposes that any form of leadership — from 
top-down to collaborative — is plural. Leadership 
cannot be understood simply as an influence rela- 
tionship between two social actors — leader and 
follower — who exist in those capacities, prior to 
the relationship. Leadership (and those defined as 
leaders or followers) emerges as coconstructed 
meanings that help a group advance organizing 
tasks. 

Leadership scholars espousing both perspec- 
tives agree that leadership theory must move 
from a heroic, leader-centered perspective on 
leadership toward a post-heroic, broader perspec- 
tive that explores the collective dimensions of 
leadership. They both apply a relational lens to 
the leadership field, embedding the leader- 
follower relationship at the center of multiple 
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intersections, acting within a broad system that 
shapes its form. 

Public administration scholars agree that the 
time is ripe for a broader conceptualization of 
leadership beyond individuals. The point is to 
focus also on processes, context, and complexity 
and to consider actors beyond formal leaders, 
arenas beyond the bureaucracy, and levels of anal- 
ysis such as the interorganizational and systems of 
networks. Phrases such as the shared dimensions 
of public sector leadership, public leadership as a 
form of collective leadership, and public follow- 
ership are slowly entering the conversation. 

Scholars tend to associate this with a changing 
public landscape characterized by networks for 
knowledge, information sharing, service delivery 
and policy reform, and the recurrent use of multi- 
stakeholder groups and formal public-private 
partnerships as policy tools. The argument is that 
shifts from pyramids to webs and from production 
to coproduction change the nature of public lead- 
ership. Leadership challenges include how to 
develop collaborative relationships between poli- 
ticians and public managers, and between these 
and civil society actors, within the boundaries of 
legally authorized roles. 

However, the required levels of collaboration 
are inconsistent with largely hierarchical struc- 
tures, systems, and bureaucratic styles of public 
leadership. In fact, they reflect the paradoxical 
need to protect constitutionally grounded merit 
systems and democratic values, while adapting 
fluid and flexible organizational forms that pro- 
mote innovation and adaptability. This means 
operating under old rules and vertical relation- 
ships of accountability, while introducing new 
rules and horizontal relationships of accountabil- 
ity. These conditions of paradox require collective 
leadership from actors in all branches and at all 
levels of government. 


Exploring the Collective Dimensions 
of Leadership 


The leadership literature has increased attention to 
the collective dimensions of leadership. This 
implies moving from questions about how formal 
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leaders’ traits, styles, and behavior influence fol- 
lowers or vice versa to how processes and systems 
of relationships produce leadership in a group, 
organization, or system. 

From individual traits to styles and 
behaviors — Leadership theories in popular cul- 
ture give weight to the leader as the primary 
source of leadership. Leader-centered models 
identify personal qualities as predictors of effec- 
tive leadership such as high internal locus of con- 
trol, emotional maturity, and power motivation, 
among others. 

Individual behaviors, actions, and styles 
enacting these traits are clustered, codified, and 
measured at the individual level of analysis. For 
example, the transformational leadership ques- 
tionnaire (TLQ) includes nine factors characteriz- 
ing the effective leader, such as a genuine interest 
in empowering others; integrity and trustworthi- 
ness; and decisiveness and determination. While 
helpful to offer diagnostic tools for individuals 
aspiring to lead, the field has recognized this 
offers an incomplete picture. 

From styles to relationships — In reaction, 
relationship-centered and follower-centered per- 
spectives broaden the focus of interest to dimen- 
sions like the quality of the leader-follower 
relationship itself. Leader-member exchange or 
LMX, for example, claims that high-quality rela- 
tionships yield high levels of mutual trust, sup- 
port, and obligation, thus influencing leadership 
effectiveness. But the focus is on the quality of the 
leader-member dyad, shaped primarily by the 
leader, rather than on shared or collective benefits 
of the exchange. 

Likewise, follower-centered theories — such as 
the romance of leadership theory, psychoanalytic 
and social identity leadership theories — 
emphasize the role of followers in shaping 
leaders, thus including more complex social pro- 
cesses. For example, these theories claim that 
followers make attributions of leadership to cer- 
tain individuals in order to cope with the anxieties 
associated with group dynamics, usually authoriz- 
ing leaders who share their beliefs, backgrounds, 
and identities. In this scholarship leadership does 
not exist without follower recognition. But the 
basic assumptions about the nature of leadership 
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do not change. Leaders and followers are separate 
entities, taking up leadership or follower roles as 
individuals, even if in a more fluid way than 
granted by the leader-centered perspective. The 
epicenter of leadership remains the individual 
leader, enacting relationship with followers who 
may engage in reciprocal influence. 

From relationships to systems and emergent 
processes — Theories giving priority to collective 
dimensions of leadership rely on different 
assumptions. They locate the source of leadership 
one level up from the individual or the relation- 
ship, in the broader system of relationships where 
individuals operate. In this collective space, lead- 
ership emerges as individuals interact and respond 
to others, with particular contexts shaping how 
leadership happens and the form it takes. 

But these theories vary according to how they 
view the collective dimensions of leadership. 
Those who see collective leadership as trend high- 
light contemporary contexts characterized by 
decentralized decision-making, networks of rela- 
tionships, and horizontal authority. Examples 
include distributive leadership theory, network 
leadership theory (NLT), and complexity leader- 
ship theory. 

Distributed leadership theory, for example, 
sees leadership roles as decoupled from formal 
positions of authority and distributed across the 
organization. More than one leader may emerge in 
different locations, time periods, and task con- 
texts. The role of the leader or follower is dynamic 
and reciprocal, and any person may take up one or 
the other given the situation. Network leadership 
theory (NLT) illuminates the relational structures 
that connect people in influence relationships and 
undergird attributions of leaders and followers. It 
assumes that microlevel interactions do not just 
simply add up to produce properties at systemic 
level. Instead the latter represents a different level 
of action, which is also where leadership resides. 
The network lens helps understand leadership 
across bounded contexts, including traditional 
hierarchies and formal interorganizational and 
cross-sector networks (Cullen-Lester and 
Yammarino 2016). 

Complexity leadership theory understands 
organizations as complex adaptive systems 
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(CAS), a particular type of networked system. 
Like in NLT, leadership emerges when networked 
individuals interact but with an added functional 
requirement: adaptability. CAS are organic and 
fluid networks of interacting agents engaged in 
the cooperative work necessary to adapt to uncer- 
tainty. Leadership appears not as a personal 
attribute, role, or hierarchical position. It is an 
emergent, interactive process that gives capacity 
to group members so they become innovative and 
adaptable to navigate complexity. Adaptive and 
enabling leaders, located across the system, are as 
important as administrative, formal leaders, 
located in positions of authority. 

Those who perceive collective leadership as a 
lens draw on social constructionism, a social the- 
ory with great currency in the social sciences. Like 
collective leadership as trend, constructionist 
approaches view leadership, in all its forms, as a 
type of organizing agreement constructed in social 
interaction. But these approaches add another 
assumption: that leaders and followers are not 
independent bounded entities, who then engage 
with one another. Instead, they exist as beings-in- 
relation, their understanding of self created 
through relationship, with no separate, inherent 
core or status. Leadership, and “leaders” and “fol- 
lowers,” emerge as coconstructed meanings that 
help a group advance organizing tasks. In this 
view, leadership is achieved in community, 
owned by the group: leadership is collective by 
its very nature, not just when it takes collectivistic 
forms. Examples of strands exploring collective 
leadership as a lens are discursive leadership 
theory and relational social constructionist 
leadership. 

Discursive leadership theory applies a commu- 
nication lens that links the emergence of leader- 
ship to language, the main way humans share 
meaning and construct social reality. Switching 
attention from individual cognition to collective 
social and cultural systems, this theory empha- 
sizes talk and discourse to understand how people 
think, see, and attribute leadership. Attention to 
discourse at the microlevel conversation and 
speech acts, and to discourse embedded in broader 
macrolevel assumptions, guides us in recognizing 
leadership, viewed as an emergent process of 
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influence characterized by the management of 
meaning through the use of talk and corresponding 
actions to advance a task or goal. 

Relational social constructionist leadership 
theory builds on the same assumptions but 
moves beyond discourse. Leadership is found in 
the outcomes of the groups work, not in specific 
individuals producing it. Leadership happens 
when the results of the individual efforts of 
interdependent actors are experienced as collec- 
tive achievements, hence its collective meaning. 
This lens assumes that meaning-making processes 
associated with leadership become visible as 
practices — recurrent ways of doing things that 
have produced the desired outcomes and thus 
are viewed as good solutions to problems of 
organizing. 

Hence leadership is not something that the 
leader, as one person in a position of authority or 
having taken up a leadership role, possesses. 
Instead, leadership is collective work and can be 
identified when members of a group find a path 
forward, commit to it, and adapt to changing 
circumstances. 


Collaborative Governance 
and Collective Leadership 


While many scholars in public administration and 
policy continue to explore leadership from a leader- 
centered perspective, others have started to explore 
its collective dimensions, both through lens and 
trend perspectives. These public leadership 
scholars explore the type of leadership capabilities 
needed for effective leadership work, including 
how to develop the organizational capacity to 
achieve extensive gains for the common good. 
Some explore how integrative leadership fosters 
collective processes of negotiation and deliberation 
for tackling complex problems requiring joint 
action across sector boundaries. Others focus on 
the work of leadership as a collective effort to see 
how nonprofit groups set direction, adapt to fluctu- 
ations, and mobilize allies for joint action to lever- 
age power for social change. 

Likewise, scholars interested in collaborative 
governance explore effective leadership in 
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nonbureaucratic contexts, like interorganizational 
networks. This scholarship has proposed facilita- 
tion as the distinctive leadership quality, as 
leaders — positional and informal — create the 
conditions for members to contribute to the col- 
laborative process. Steward, mediator, and cata- 
lyst roles are more or less salient at different times 
and in different people depending on collabora- 
tion conditions (Ansell and Gash 2012). 

Challenging a leader-centric paradigm, some 
collaborative governance and public leadership 
scholars have also identified a variety of sources 
of leadership in networks, activities, processes, 
and structures. For example, leadership activi- 
ties that advance the network’s work include 
managing power, controlling the agenda, 
representing and mobilizing member organiza- 
tions, empowering members, and constructing 
the right community. Processes like stake- 
holder meetings, public meetings, and large 
conferences become leadership spaces where 
participants bring different ways of knowing 
and develop common ground for action, soft- 
ening the boundaries of their prior identities. 
Participation in structures like councils, com- 
mittees, and alliances generate shared meaning 
and shape the work without the need of a 
formal leader. These structures become con- 
vening mechanisms, foster group agreement, 
help set deadlines, and clarify expected roles 
and accountability relationships. Thus, leader- 
ship becomes a collective achievement rather 
than an individual capability. 


Implications and Conclusion 


Highlighting the collective dimensions of leader- 
ship has implications for leaders and leadership in 
public administration and public policy (Ospina 
and Foldy 2015). First, practicing collective lead- 
ership requires that effective leaders confront their 
expectations for a heroic leader motivating or 
even empowering followers. It means recognizing 
and nurturing other sources from which leader- 
ship can emerge, supporting other participants to 
take up leadership, and designing distributed lead- 
ership processes and structures. 
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Second, the public management literature 
documents that, while network structures and 
processes may generate more distributed forms 
of leadership, formal leaders also engage in 
more direct complementary action inside and 
beyond the network boundaries to ensure 
change. Sometimes dual leadership structures 
allow two visible leaders to share authority and 
develop complementary roles for the network, 
one more collaborative, one more directive. 
A collective leadership perspective can thus 
combine collaborative and directive behaviors, 
weaving together a facilitative function attend- 
ing to relationality and a driving function 
attending to outcomes. The formal leader 
adapts, interprets, and differentiates in meaning- 
ful ways the unique quality of dyadic and group 
relationships. 

Third, previous research on traditional forms 
of leadership has often abstracted actions or 
behaviors from their contexts. Much of the 
work on collective leadership sees context as a 
fundamental characteristic of the story, a core 
element. Collective leadership understands 
how context both frames the perceptions and 
activities of leaders and followers and is gener- 
ated and shaped by leaders and followers. Using 
a context orientation surfaces invisible social 
dynamics that affect leadership perceptions and 
authority, such as how gendered images of 
leaders and leadership can work against collec- 
tive approaches. A contextual orientation 
demands attention to the ingrained assumptions 
influencing workplace interactions that repro- 
duce leader-centric practices when the environ- 
ment calls for more collective approaches to 
leadership. Once these are visible, it is easier to 
counteract them directly. 

Fourth, collective leadership by definition 
transgresses boundaries we often take for granted. 
Opening up leadership to those outside the bound- 
ary of traditional positions that grant authority 
represents a first step towards obliterating the 
boundary between leaders and followers. In 
addition, collective leadership incorporates prac- 
tices, such as humility and vulnerability, outside 
the bounds of conventional leadership behaviors. 
It values a process and contextual orientation, 
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comfort with ambiguity and paradox, and com- 
mitment to continuous learning. Moreover, 
leaders emphasizing the collective dimensions 
of their work often create bridging experiences 
by using objects — an initial feasibility study, a 
website, a memorandum of agreement — that 
enable participants from “different worlds” to 
work together to develop joint outcomes. Part 
of the formal leader’s work is to steward the 
design of these boundary experiences and 
boundary objects that highlight the collective 
dimensions of leadership. 

Finally, for leaders promoting democratic gov- 
ernance, these implications suggest accepting that 
engaging others in making human life more liv- 
able is public leadership work. Leadership is 
about facilitating joint work to build a new reality 
where new frames and unforeseen actions emerge. 
When the group jointly owns these frames and 
solutions and puts them at the service of the com- 
mon good, we see collective leadership happening 
in the public realm. 
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Synonyms 


Administration; Colonial 


Management 


government; 


Definition 


The control or governing influence of a nation 
over a dependent country, territory, or people. 


Introduction 


The English-speaking islands in the Caribbean, 
often referred to as the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean, are the islands that once constituted the 
Caribbean portion of the British Empire. These 
islands include the islands of Jamaica, the Wind- 
ward Islands (Dominica, Saint Lucia, Saint 
Vincent, and the Grenadines), Barbados, the Lee- 
ward Islands (comprising Antigua and Barbuda, 
Saint Kitts and Nevis, the British Virgin Islands, 
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Anguilla, and Montserrat), and the so-called 
Northern Islands (the Bahamas, the Cayman 
Islands, and the Turks and Caicos Islands). 

All the islands in the English-speaking 
Caribbean were once colonized by the British 
or later ceded to the British. The following is a 
timeline of British rule in some of these 
colonies: 


e Anguilla was first settled by the British in 
1650. The island was later under French rule 
in 1666 but was eventually, under the Treaty of 
Breda, returned to British hands. 

e Antigua and Barbuda — As part of the Treaty of 
Breda, France formally ends its claim of Anti- 
gua in 1667 giving control to the British. In 
1685 the plantation owner Christopher 
Codrington, a sugar planter from Barbados, 
leases the island of Barbuda from the British 
crown. 

e The Bahamas was settled in 1670 when King 
Charles II granted the islands to the Earl of 
Craven. The Earl had rights of trading, tax, 
appointing governors, and administering the 
country. 

e Barbados — In 1625 British sailors first arrived 
in Barbados. From 1627 to 1628 until its inde- 
pendence in 1966, Barbados had uninterrupted 
British control. It is referred to as “little 
Britain.” 

e Cayman Islands — The islands were captured 
and then ceded to England in 1670 under the 
Treaty of Madrid. 

e Jamaica — Jamaica was captured and then 
ceded to England in 1670 under the Treaty of 
Madrid. 

e Montserrat was first controlled by the British 
in 1632. 

e Saint Kitts and Nevis — Saint Kitts was 
partitioned between the British and French 
but was restored to Britain in 1697. 

e Saint Lucia — In 1664, Thomas Warner (son of 
the governor of Saint Kitts) claimed Saint 
Lucia for England. 

e Trinidad and Tobago, after a number of 
years of rule under differing administrators, 
became a Crown Colony of Britain in 1802 
until 1956. 


Colonial Administration in the English-Speaking Caribbean 


In the case of all these islands, the dominant 
institutions, rules, and procedures that were 
established as the colonies attained independence 
were the legacy of the British. It should be 
recalled that the institutions, rules, and procedures 
in all the British colonies were tested and tried in 
Britain, applied in other territories, and then mod- 
ified and introduced in the Caribbean. Indeed, the 
Public Service Commission, for example, was 
established in Britain in 1851 and then subse- 
quently introduced in the Gold Coast, Africa. 
Later this modified version was introduced in 
many of the British territories. 


Understanding Colonial Administration 

To appreciate the nature of colonial administra- 
tion, it is important to understand the context in 
which the colonies developed. That context 
implied a colonial relationship that involved 
the superordination of the colonial power and the 
subordination of the colony. According to 
Greaves (1920), 


The State was to maintain law and order at home 
and sufficient armed forces- which were to say 
mainly naval forces- to prevent invasion and defend 
commerce. The enforcement of contracts freely 
arrived at between citizens and the protection of 
private property were its main, if not its sole duties. 


The colonial state, or the administrative state in 
these colonies, at that period could be described 
then as a minimalist state. The models or arrange- 
ments that were applied in all the English- 
speaking colonies, not merely the English- 
speaking Caribbean colonies, were to a large 
extent a replication, at first, of the model that 
was employed in Britain. However, it should be 
recalled that all models were fashioned according 
to specific objectives, namely, purpose, function, 
clientele, or geography. 

Essentially, the objective of the first three gov- 
ernmental arrangements that were introduced in 
the territories during the 1800s to the early 1900s 
was designed to promote “good government” or 
in other words stable government which as writers 
such as Moore (1993) and Leftwich (1993) sug- 
gest was a model that was concerned with legiti- 
macy, accountability, and the remits of power. 
Later, however, these models were modified. For 
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instance Ann Spackman (1975), the old “repre- 
sentative system” (in the latter half of the 1800s) 
and then the modified representative or “half- 
crown” and later the “Crown Colony” systems 
of administration that were introduced in the Brit- 
ish West Indies were modified to allow for the 
differences between the colonies. Such differ- 
ences included the size of the colonies, the differ- 
ences in the educational status of the population, 
the size of the population, and the composition of 
the population of these colonies. By the 1960s 
many of the colonies were granted independent 
Status. 

One of the first governmental arrangements 
introduced by Britain in all her colonies was the 
old “representative” system of government. This 
comprised of three major organs and established 
the foundation of the Westminster Whitehall 
model of government which was introduced 
when the colonies attained independence from 
British rule. The three organs or arms were the 
governor, the council, and the assembly. The gov- 
ernor directly represented the Crown or the pro- 
prietor. By virtue of his commission and the letters 
patent constituting his office, he was entitled to 
the obedience, aid, and assistance of all military 
and civil officers. The governor exercised enor- 
mous powers including the power to convene, 
prorogue, or dissolve the legislature and to veto 
any law. The governor was also responsible for 
the appointment of officials within the particular 
colony including judges and justices of the peace. 
He had industrial, commercial, and ecclesiastical 
authority. He had the authority, in the name of the 
Crown, to issue writs for the election of represen- 
tative assemblies and councils and of convoking, 
proroguing, and dissolving legislative bodies. He 
had the power to appoint, suspend, and dismiss 
public officers, and also he was empowered to 
administer the appointed oaths to all persons in 
office. 

The second major arm or “organ” under the old 
representative system of government in the case 
of British colonies was the executive council. This 
council was established by letters patent. The 
composition of the council included the governor, 
who chaired this council, and nine members. 
However, the number of members comprising 
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the executive council varied from colony to col- 
ony. In essence the executive council, the forerun- 
ner of the modern-day “cabinet,” consisted of 
senior civil servants as well as few elected mem- 
bers. The main responsibilities of this council 
were to offer advice to the governor on the man- 
agement of the colony. The governor, too, was 
required by his instructions to consult the council 
in all matters of importance, except in a matter of 
extreme urgency when he had to make the deci- 
sion based on his understanding of the problem. 
However, unless a clause was provided in any 
particular case by law or by the instructions 
which established the position of the governor, 
the governor could have acted in opposition to 
the advice given by the council. If this occurred, 
he was required to report the reasons for his action 
to the secretary of state. Members of the council 
could be dismissed only by the Crown, but in a 
case of urgency, a member or members could be 
suspended by the governor. It should be noted, 
though, that the council did not act as a check or 
balance to the governor since this was the respon- 
sibility of the assembly. 

The representative assembly was nominated by 
the Crown, and nomination was based on the 
following criterion: 


e The person was of the male sex. 

e He was entitled to be and was registered as a 
voter. 

e He was able to read and write English. 

e He possessed in his own right one or more of 
the following qualifications: 

(1) Real estate of the value at least 2500 
pounds above all charges and encum- 
brances affecting the same or from which 
he derived a clear annual income of not 
less than 200 pounds 
A clear annual income of over 400 pounds 
arising from any source 


Gi) 


Three points are noteworthy from the require- 
ments necessary to be nominated by the assem- 
bly. The first was that only male citizens were 
considered for nomination. Secondly, property 
was a major consideration, thus eliminating the 
newly emancipated slaves. Thirdly, other groups 
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who were not in command of the English lan- 
guage were also eliminated from those who were 
eligible for nomination. It was therefore not sur- 
prising as Wrong (1923) had earlier pointed out 
that the assembly represented primarily the inter- 
est of the planting and former slave owning 
interest. 

Lutchman (1970) observed that at the early 
phase of its establishment, the assembly was 
envisaged as a body with limited roles and func- 
tions. Its powers were to be restricted to specific 
control over taxation, and this organ was not to 
have jurisdiction over administrative matters 
within the colony. The assembly, however, used 
its power of taxation to prevent the purchasing of 
supplies and goods within the colony. In other 
words, the assembly used their power to ensure 
that their interests would be realized. These pow- 
ers soon extended into the appointment of offi- 
cials to critical positions. It was evident that 
these three organs or arms of administration did 
not operate smoothly. Wrong (1923) had this to 
say about the operations of the administrative 
apparatus: 


In all the islands, large and small, the machinery 
of government groaned and grates and deadlock 
succeeded deadlock. It was only the absolute 
necessity of temporary reconciliations caused 
by the continual recurrence of danger from for- 
eign wars and domestic uprisings of slaves and 
by the havoc of earthquake and hurricanes that 
made it all move. 


The deadlock that often resulted between the 
governor and the council and the assembly was 
understandably one of the critical factors in the 
deliberations to reform this model of administra- 
tion. Crown Colony Administration, which was 
later introduced, offered what later became known 
as the bicameral system of government. Under 
Crown Colony Administration, there was an exec- 
utive council, which consisted of the governor and 
his advisers and a legislature comprising the gov- 
ernor, three ex officio members (the colonial sec- 
retary, the treasurer, and the attorney general), 
four nominated members, and seven elected 
members. 

The governor was entrusted with the responsi- 
bility to make laws for the peace, order, and good 
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government by and with the advice and consent of 
the legislature. All the recommendations pro- 
posed by the governor were to be agreed on and 
determined by the majority of votes in the legis- 
lative council. Under this arrangement the gover- 
nor was not accorded an original vote, but in the 
event that there was a deadlock, he was to have the 
casting vote. When a bill was passed by the legis- 
lature, it was accordingly presented to the gover- 
nor for his assent on behalf of the Crown. In the 
event though that the council refused to pass the 
bill, the governor could have, on his discretion, 
allowed this bill or motion or resolution be passed 
and assented to. 


Conclusion 


By 1938-1939, as the dissent within the British 
colonies grew, the Crown established a commis- 
sion to investigate the concerns within the vari- 
ous colonies. The Royal Commission on the 
West Indies (later referred to as the Moyne Com- 
mission after the chairman Lord Moyne) 
reported on and was largely influential for the 
introduction of the Colonial Development Act in 
1940. Eventually, a system of self-government 
was introduced in the 1950s within all the British 
colonies. 
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Introduction: Understanding the Role 
of Communication 


It is well known that communication plays a crit- 
ical role in achieving governance outcomes, but 
an explanation of how it works and why it works 
has not received as much attention (IBRD/World 
Bank 2009). In exploring this dearth of under- 
standing about how communication works in 
securing governance objectives, analysts have 
identified source, message, audience, and contex- 
tual factors as influencing positive change. In 
an attempt to identify and elaborate on the 
role of communication, efforts have been made 
to link “reform objectives; communication influ- 
ence mechanisms; opinion, attitude and behaviour 
change; and good governance outcomes” (IBRD/ 
World Bank 2009, p. 1). 


Definition 


Reform objectives are the target behaviors 
designed to help the government and its 
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governance structure and agencies and citizens 
relate to each other to bring about change. Com- 
munication influence mechanisms are those 
aspects of communication which exert some 
influence over governance. They include persua- 
sion, lobbying, reporting, public consultation, 
negotiating, access to information, central and 
local government communication, media influ- 
ence and framing of issues, and the use of Infor- 
mation and Communication Technology (ICT) 
and social media. Opinion, attitude, and behavior 
change are reflected in the building, enabling, 
and sustaining of political will, organizational 
will, and public will. Such political will changes 
are evident in the coalitions and consensus build- 
ing among political leaders and elites. Changes 
in organizational will are reflected in the bureau- 
cracies and efforts of middle management in 
the public sector. Changes in public will are 
displayed in the activism and participation of 
civil society groups and institutions. Good gov- 
ernance outcomes are based on the strategic 
objectives and principles of standards of appro- 
priate conduct between a government or an 
organization and those citizens and stakeholders 
over whom they have authority or power. The 
opinion, attitude, and behaviour change are 
influenced by the success and sustainability of 
reform objectives and the mechanisms for 
communication. 


Defining Governance 
and Communication 


Governance concerns principles for regulating the 
relationship between governments and their citi- 
zens. This relationship is guided by the former’s 
obligations and the latter’s rights and obligations. 
It incorporates state capability, state responsive- 
ness and accountability to civil society, and other 
stakeholders (IBRD/World Bank 2009). Such 
communication is also referred to as development 
communication. Development communication is 
“defined as citizen engagement underpinned by 
access to high quality information” about the 
actions of policy makers which facilitates activ- 
ism, evaluation, and monitoring, and public 
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debate which holds the government accountable 
and fosters two-way communication (DCERN/ 
Gamos 2008; ICD/ Gamos 2016). 

It refers also to the style or manner associated 
with the exercise of authority and power by the 
state or an organization. It involves the actions and 
processes which are developed to create stability 
and assurance in the system of governance. It is 
defined in this way as being 


not just about government. It is also about political 
parties, parliament, the judiciary, the media, and 
civil society. It is about how citizens, leaders and 
public institutions relate to each other in order to 
make change happen. 


Good governance requires three things: 


State capability—the extent to which leaders and 
government are able to get things done; 

Responsiveness—whether public policies and 
institutions respond to the needs of citizens and 
uphold their rights; 

Accountability—the ability of citizens, civil 
society and the private sector to scrutinize public 
institutions and governments and hold them to 
account. This includes, ultimately, the opportunity 
to change leaders by democratic means. (DfID 
2006, p. 20). 


This three-pronged approach to the require- 
ments of good governance 

implies that it is the state’s mandate to get things 
done and be responsive to citizens’ needs. In devel- 
opment parlance, this is the supply side of gover- 
nance. Accountability, on the other hand, implies 
the right, but also the obligation on the part of 
citizens’ groups, civil society, and private firms to 
remain vigilant, engaged, and demand better service 
provision and delivery from their leaders. This we 
call the demand side of governance. (IBRD/World 
Bank 2009, p. 2) 


Strategic Communication for Good 
Governance 


A communication strategy designed to facilitate 
good governance is usually planned, organized, 
implemented, and updated (UNDP n.d.). Accord- 
ingly, a basic communication strategy should 
have clear goals, target audiences, messages 
adapted to various target audiences, transmission 
channels, and an understanding of the receiver of 
the message. 
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The strategy is usually informed by a map- 
ping of producers and users of governance 
indicators. Such a mapping can include an 
overview of users and nonusers of such data, 
the purposes of using such data and reasons for 
not using them. If there is low awareness or a 
mismatch between the available governance 
data and policy requirements, for example, 
then the communication strategy could be to 
increase the level of awareness. In Trinidad 
and Tobago, for example, but this may apply 
in varying degrees to other Caribbean territories 
(Caribbean 2016), a communication strategy for 
governance may include developing reform 
objectives, communication influence mecha- 
nisms and opinion, attitude and behavior 
changes to support the drafting of legislation 
for devolution of power from central to local 
government. 

Some areas for developing strategic communi- 
cation include planning and agenda setting 
(Ministry of Planning and the Economy 2011b), 
draft policies (for example ICT in education; 
GoRTT 2005), projects to increase public aware- 
ness and participation based on key indicators 
and developmental pillars and sustainable devel- 
opment goals SDGs (UNDP 2015a, b), govern- 
ment communication, public consultations, and 
access to information (GISL 2016; GorTT 
2016). In other English-speaking Caribbean 
states, communication strategies may be based 
on assessments of ICT support for governance 
(Dunn and Minto-Coy 2011), Internet governance 
(Morris 2013), public sector reform country posi- 
tions (Riley and Nunes 2004), and opportunities 
for training (UWIDEC 2007) and conferences 
advancing knowledge of the role of the media 
and governance (Media and Governance in Latin 
America 2014, 2015). 

These are some suggested stages in the devel- 
opment of a communication strategy (UNDP n.d.): 


1. A preliminary outline is prepared by the gov- 
ernance assessment secretariat and its nearest 
partners. 

2. The outline is submitted to various stake- 
holders and partners for comments. Partners 
can be consulted individually, in a technical 
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meeting, or in a stakeholder meeting to build 
consensus and seek buy-in. 

3. At some point, the communication strategy 
should be reviewed by communication experts. 

4. Once the strategy is ready, it will be important 
to share with partners and groups that you aim 
to reach. This will facilitate developing the 
various tools intended to reach different target 
audiences. 


A minimum set of questions that should be 
asked includes: 


1. What assessments results need to be made 
known? 

2. What social groups and actors will be inter- 
ested in this knowledge? 

3. What are the needs of these varied groups and 
actors? What components of the governance 
assessment are most interesting to them? 

4. What communication tools would be most 
appropriate to use for these target groups? 

5. What is the timeframe? 

6. What financial and human resources are 
available? 

7. Who will be in charge of implementing the 
communication strategy? 


Global Governance 


Global governance has emerged since the Cold 
War as coordination, cooperation, and problem- 
solving of transnational issues go beyond territo- 
rial boundaries. The handling of these issues 
requires resources beyond those of individual 
states (Weiss 2008). Global governance requires 
“the concerted efforts of political actors around 
the world” (Adolphsen 2014, p. 18) to manage 
issues such as environmental pollution, human 
rights, drug-trafficking, and terrorism. Climate 
change is an example of such a global issue that 
affects individual Caribbean territories in different 
ways and which may prompt different and con- 
tentious responses to setting a global agenda and 
communication about it. Another example is a 
global response to health issues such as the threat 
of Ebola, Zika, and emerging infectious diseases 
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and the convergence of communicable and non- 
communicable diseases (NCDs) that places 
demands on limited resources available in public 
health. 


Global Governance and Communication 
Models 


One of the ways in which communication system 
precursors supported governance was through 
public service broadcasting (PSB). For this reason 
Michalis (2010) explains, Western European 
countries regarded PSB as a public service, rather 
than a competitive industry, that could serve the 
state’s extensive role in the socioeconomic life of 
the state and of its citizens. However, as Trappel 
(2010) contends, the experience in small states 
like Austria and Switzerland provided limited 
media governance options for public service 
media (PSM) in light of external influences. The 
Caribbean experience, in light of the potential 
influence of colonial powers in Europe on the 
development of its PSB and PSM models, should 
be considered from a postcolonial and post- 
independence perspective to ascertain whether 
there were similarities and differences between 
that influence and the more established traditions 
in smaller states elsewhere. 


Governance in the English-Speaking 
Caribbean 


The postcolonial English-speaking Caribbean 
experience is largely based on constitutional pro- 
visions for regulating the relationship between gov- 
ernment and its governance institutions, and its 
citizens to ensure accountability, transparency, 
and reporting and civil society participation. 
Emerging from the colonial legacy and struggles 
for true independence, sovereignty, and self- 
government movements, small Caribbean states 
grapple with challenges of leading plural, divided 
and fractured post-colonial societies encountering 
the effects of mainly one-way globalization, in 
changing and demanding political, economic, and 
social climates. The existing models are being 
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reformed in line with shifts in governance models 
and the evolution of best practices. 


Governance Model(s) in the English- 
Speaking Caribbean 


Governance models have enjoyed a developmen- 
tal policy shift from one-way to two-way partici- 
patory forms of communication. Communication 
for development (C4D) is concerned with the 
reorientation of a diffusion-only model of devel- 
opment transmitting governance models from 
North to South to incorporate an appropriate con- 
textual model “as a way to amplify voice, facili- 
tate meaningful participation, and foster social 
change” (Haider et al. 2011, p. 8) to reduce social 
disparities and inequities and promote Global 
South governance. 


Communication and Governance Best 
Practices 


Best practices designed to understand, develop, 
and support the critical roles of communication in 
communication are set out in a number of funded 
projects (UNDP n.d.; IBRD/World Bank 2007, 
2009; Gamos 2008). They set out principles of 
conduct for ethical, accountable, capacity- 
building, responsive, and strategic communica- 
tion. Strategic communication includes activities 
and stages, and messages, channels, and media to 
understand, build, and sustain governance reform. 
It includes setting reform objectives, using com- 
munication influence mechanisms to bring about 
attitude, opinion, and behaviour change, and 
using and adapting guidelines for assessing and 
evaluating communication for public administra- 
tion and governance. 


Politics and Governance in Trinidad 
and Tobago 


Governance Structure 
The governance structure in Trinidad and Tobago 
incorporates but goes beyond government to 
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include governance institutions. According to 
Commonwealth Governance (2016a), these gov- 
ernance institutions include: Elections and 
Boundaries Commission (www.ebctt.com); Par- 
liament (www.ttparliament.org); Judiciary 
(www.ttlawcourts.org); Ombudsman (www. 
ombudsman.gov.tt); Integrity Commission of 
Trinidad and Tobago (www. integrity 
commission.org.tt); Ministry of Planning and 
Sustainable Development (pesrga.gov.tt) or Plan- 
ning and Development (http://www.planning. gov. 
tt^; Office of the Prime Minister (www.opm. gov. 
tt); Ministry of Legal Affairs (www.legalaffairs. 
gov.tt); Ministry of Local Government (www. 
localgov.gov.tt); Ministry of Finance and the 
Economy (www.finance.gov.tt); Ministry of 
Trade, Industry and Investment (www.tradeind. 
gov.tt); Central Bank of Trinidad and Tobago 
(www.central-bank.org.tt); Trinidad and Tobago 
Stock Exchange (www.stockex.co.tt); Trinidad 
and Tobago Bureau of Standards (www.ttbs. 
org.tt); Telecommunications Authority of Trini- 
dad and Tobago (www.tatt.org.tt); Regulated 
Industries Commission (www.ric.org.tt). Other 
nontraditional and emergent forms exist in the 
work of civil society groups, nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), citizen-based organiza- 
tions (CBOs) and faith-based organizations 
(FBOs). 

Prime Minister Dr. Keith Rowley affirms Trin- 
idad and Tobago’s commitment to being “deeply 
rooted in the values of democracy and good gov- 
ernance which form the basis of the Common- 
wealth’s core principles” and observes that the 
unitary state “works assiduously to ensure that 
the foundation of good governance laid out by 
the Harare Declaration of 1991 is built upon in 
all facets of our political and judicial system” 
(Rowley 2016). 

Trinidad and Tobago is described as 


a unitary republic with a representative government 
and a degree of regional autonomy. The Head of 
State is a non-executive President elected by an 
electoral college comprising all the members of 
parliament. The executive is led by the Prime Min- 
ister who heads a cabinet chosen by him or her and 
responsible to parliament. 


(Commonwealth Governance 2016b) 
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Trinidad and Tobago has a legislature 


consisting of 


a bicameral Parliament, with a directly elected 
41-member House of Representatives and a 
31-member Senate. Senators are appointed by the 
President, 16 on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
six on the advice of the leader of the opposition, and 
nine of the President’s own choice. Elections are 
held every 5 years. 


(Commonwealth Governance 201 6b) 
Tobago is represented in the governance struc- 
ture. It has 


a regional house of assembly, set up in 1980, with 
certain local powers over finances and other dele- 
gated responsibilities. It has 12 elected members 
and several members appointed by the political 
parties. Constitutional amendments have granted 
Tobago greater control over urban and rural devel- 
opment, health, education and housing, though its 
assembly has no legislative powers. 


(Commonwealth Governance 201 6b) 


Governance and Communication 
in Trinidad and Tobago 





Trinidad and Tobago is described as having a 
population of 1.3 million, a poverty rate of 16.7, a 
literacy rate of 98.75, and a Human Development 
Index of 59 (UNDP 2015a). The UNDP’s 17 sus- 
tainable development goals (SDG) for 2030 are 
linked to the Strategic Plan focus on sustainable 
development, democratic governance and peace- 
building, and climate and disaster resilience. 
Goals 1 — eradication of poverty, 10 — reduced 
inequalities, and 16 — on governance were identi- 
fied as being central to the UNDP’s current and 
long-term plans (UNDP 2015a). 

Good governance was identified as one of 
seven pillars of interconnected development for 
Trinidad and Tobago at a UNDP workshop in 
2011 presented under the theme of prosperity for 
all (Ministry of Planning and the Economy 
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2011b). The other pillars were people, poverty 
eradication and social justice, security, IT connec- 
tivity, diversified knowledge economy, and for- 
eign policy. The highest ranking concerns in 
descending order based on recent polls 
(2011) were crime/law and order/vandalism 
93%, inflation, especially food prices 34%, 
health/hospitals 34%, unemployment/ jobs 
32%, poverty/inequality 16%, low pay/wages 
16%, economy 13%, housing 12%, roads 11%, 
and education/schools 9% (Ministry of Planning 
and the Economy 2011b). The medium term 
plans emphasized four pillars and the top five 
concerns, (1.e., all except the pillars of good 
governance, IT connectivity and foreign policy, 
and the lower-ranked public perception concerns 
of housing, roads, and education/schools) (Min- 
istry of Planning and the Economy. GoRTT 
201 1a). 

Good governance “focuses on ensuring trans- 
parency, accountability participation and effective 
representation through institutional strengthening, 
enhancing democracy and strengthening execu- 
tion and delivery capacity (Ministry of Planning 
and the Economy 2011b).” This meant five major 
policy shifts including two which appeared to be 
governance related, “Greater citizen participation 
and more meaningful local government” and 
“More responsible and responsive Government 
with greater emphasis on transparency and 
accountability”. Thus, although recognized 
among the seven interconnected pillars of national 
development and mentioned in a summary of 
policy shifts, governance was not included in the 
medium term development plans of the adminis- 
tration (2010-2015). 

Commenting on governance in Trinidad and 
Tobago, Spence (2012) referred to an anomaly, 
and to the T&T constitution to illustrate that 
“Within recent years the demarcation between 
the responsibilities of ministers and permanent 
secretaries has become blurred.” He referred to 
the anomaly of government ministers visiting 
locations to address problems which should be 
under the purview of the permanent secretaries. 
According to the Constitution, Spence adds, Cab- 
inet has “general control and direction over the 
government of Trinidad and Tobago and shall 
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therefore be accountable to Parliament” (Sec 
75:01) and where any minister “has been assigned 
to any department of government. He shall exer- 
cise general direction and control over that depart- 
ment; and, subject to such direction and control 
the department shall be under the supervision of a 
permanent secretary whose office shall be a public 
office.” This perceived blurring may well be 
related to matters of government communication 
in an era of emerging governance reform objec- 
tives and a desire for the government to be seen as 
responding to the needs of citizens. 

To increase governance and foster public par- 
ticipation and representation, the UNDP 
embarked on a series of projects aimed “at 
improving participation in the democratic pro- 
cess, especially among under-represented or mar- 
ginalized groups; improving the accountability of 
democratic institutions to the people who they 
represent; and a general fostering of the univer- 
sally accepted principles of democratic gover- 
nance, namely anti-corruption, women’s 
empowerment, equal opportunities, and human 
rights.” As an example the UNDP reported 
on a “project undertaken to improve the local 
government system in Trinidad and Tobago, 
aimed at empowering local communities and 
encouraging local economic development. This 
project involved drafting new legislation and 
developing a decentralized system, that 
devolves to local communities, authority that 
was previously vested within the central gov- 
ernment” (UNDP 2015b, 2016). This remains 
a work in progress. 


Government as Communicator 


In the postindependence era, the role and mandate 
of government as communicator has evolved from 
various manifestations of the Government Broad- 
casting Unit (GBU) to the contemporary Govern- 
ment Information Services Limited (GISL). The 
GISL’s structure and function have been under 
review during a period of national consultation 
and re-visioning. 

The GISL offers media services using 
IT, social media, radio and television, and 
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publication of an online and archived gazette 
to support public administration, governance, 
and development. GISL’s website features 
main menu banner tabs for its Home, About 
Us, Media Services, Government, Publications 
(n = 22; e.g., tourism, energy, the nation’s 
50th anniversary, government’s record in 
office, budget statements, proportional repre- 
sentation, agriculture, finance and investment, 
civil service transformation), News, GISL Cor- 
porate, and Contact Us and side links to the 
News Channel 4. It also documents the most 
recent postcabinet briefing by video, news. gov. 
tt, E-Gazette, and a calendar of events, TT 
Gazette archives, and links to the Office of 
the President, the Office of the Prime Minister, 
and ttconnect. There are Facebook and Twitter 
links. The media services include news feeds 
and online access to press releases, advisories, 
speeches, high resolution images, audio clips, 
and video clips. 


Corporate Governance 


Corporate governance communication is an 
important aspect of the governance climate. 
This aspect of communication and governance 
is charged with monitoring, developing, and dis- 
seminating corporate governance principles. The 
UNDP (2012) adopted a definition of corporate 
social responsibility (CSR) as “the responsibility 
of enterprises for their impacts on society” 
(European Commission 2011). A UNDP report 
on Trinidad and Tobago, examining CSR among 
CEOs in 31 large businesses considered “the role 
of business within the framework of national 
development” and sought “to integrate issues 
of community development, environmental 
conservation, human rights, working, industrial 
relations, consumer interest and corporate 
governance into its definition of corporate 
responsibility thereby roughly reflecting the 
principles of the U.N. Global Compact” 
(UNDP 2012, p. 13). 

The report noted, “Among the elements that 
strategic planning frameworks for CSR would 
traditionally entail are non-profit partnerships, 
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sponsorships and financial donations, reporting 
requirements, corporate governance, community 
investment and employee engagement. This result 
does not suggest much improvement over the past 
few years in terms of a stronger alignment of core 
business processes with CSR activities” (p. 23) 
and concluded “The relatively weak state of CSR 
reporting in Trinidad and Tobago with only half of 
all CEOs interviewed confirming any kind of dis- 
closure means that the corporate governance 
remains a significant challenge in the country’s 
boardrooms” (p. 25). A similar finding revealed, 
“the overall level of disclosure remains low com- 
pared to other emerging markets” (Syntegra 2011, 
p. 5), and one deputy CEO observed, 


Maybe ten years ago nobody was really interested 
in who your directors were, what exactly their level 
of qualification was. Now what you find happening 
is that when they come to do due diligence on you, 
the corporate governance aspects of your business 
such as how is the organisation run, what kind of 
board you have in place, what kind of procedures 
you have, whether you have a code of ethics, how is 
it rolled out to your staff, how much ethics training 
do you do... all those things are now huge and 
organisations are being forced into doing them. In 
Trinidad and Tobago there is a real need to drive 
proper governance in both government and corpo- 
rate life. But people have to connect the dots. You 
have to go to them and tell them why it is important. 
And government could be the driver behind bring- 
ing in the resources to do that kind of training 
because it is very expensive. We do corporate gov- 
emance training for our board where we use an 
external facilitator and it’s costly. But if government 
started through the state sector first where the com- 
panies are huge, that would change the dynamics. 
(UNDP 2012, p. 32). 


At present there is one organization that adver- 
tizes itself as the “only non-profit professional 
membership organization in the Caribbean, serv- 
ing Directors, Investors, and Corporate Gover- 
nance stakeholders” (CCGI 2016). Corporate 
governance is increasingly being regarded as sig- 
nificant, particularly since the 2008 global finan- 
cial crisis and there is considerable room for 
improvement. A need for better synergy between 
government governance and corporate gover- 
nance has been observed, and better efforts to 
improve understanding through communication 
strategies are recommended. 
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Civil Society 


Civil society refers to “the multitude of associa- 
tions around which society voluntarily organizes 
itself and which represent a wide range of interests 
and ties. These can include community-based 
organisations, indigenous peoples’ organisations 
and non-government organisations” (OECD 
2007). It is the “third sector”, along with govern- 
ment and business or the market (UN 2016; BBC 
2001). As noted in a BBC ( 2001) report, “next to 
the state and the market, advisors to the US Gov- 
ernment have suggested that it is ‘the ultimate 
third way’ of governing a society.” It is framed 
as “a public space between the state, the market 
and the ordinary household, in which people can 
debate and tackle action.” 

NGOS, CBOs, and FBOs contribute to good 
public administration and governance in the 
Caribbean. In Trinidad and Tobago, their main 
and potential contributions are in representing 
citizens’ voices, and fostering engagement, criti- 
cal dialogue, and participation, such as in consul- 
tations on the national budget, for example (Civil 
Society Meets Finance Minister 2010; Statement 
by Civil Society Organizations and Institutions 
2015). These organizations are encouraged to 
join a Network “designed to disseminate informa- 
tion about social programmes and identify issues 
of poverty and vulnerability within communities 
in Trinidad and Tobago” to share information and 
access resources which can contribute to their 
communities and their members may access com- 
munity services and information through the Net- 
work (Network of Civil Society Organizations 
2016). 

Key organizations include the Network of 
NGOS for the Advancement of Women who part- 
ner with government agencies such as the Minis- 
try of Health and the Family Planning Association 
and government’s social services and social 
development ministries and the Office of the 
Prime Minister for gender and women’s affairs. 
According to a message on the establishment of 
the Civil Society Board from the Ministry of 
National Diversity and Social Integration in 
August 2014, “The Civil Society Board (CSB) is 
being formed to effectively communicate the 
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opinions and views of the Civil Society” 
(TT NGO News 2016). Civil society expertise 
is well documented (Commonwealth of Nations 
2016). The Federation of Independent Trade 
Unions and NGOs (FITUN) and the National 
Trade Union Center (NATUC) represent labor 
interests and actively monitor trade negotiations. 
The Inter-Religious Organization (IRO) is one 
prominent FBO among many. Environment 
TOBAGO and Friends and Fishermen of the 
Sea (FFOS) are notable environmental NGOs. 
Local NGOS, CBOs, and FBOs also partner 
with international NGOS such as Habitat for 
Humanity, the Red Cross and the Pan American 
Health Organization (PAHO), and the regional 
partner Caribbean Public Health Agency 
(CARPHA). 


The Press 


The Press including print and broadcasting 
media also play a critical role in good public 
administration and governance in the Caribbean. 
In the case of Trinidad and Tobago, their main 
roles are in the framing and representation of 
conflict, accord, and dissent. The Press cover 
stories on elections, government and opposition 
policies and activities, energy, corruption and 
public funding and spending, crime, and social, 
economic, commercial, and civil society inter- 
ests (Steele 2016; Hosein 2016). 

The Press serves as a watchdog in its critical 
role in exercising press freedom and meeting its 
advertised responsibility for the public interest in 
governance. Freedom House (2013) noted “Free- 
dom of the press is enshrined in the constitution 
and is generally respected in practice. However, 
there were a number of cases in 2012 in which 
government officials intimidated critical journal- 
ists and media outlets.” It remains under constant 
defense (Fraser 2013). In conjunction with pro- 
visions for press freedom, the passage of the Free- 
dom of Information Act (FOIA) has been 
described as legislation “that can cause a revolu- 
tion in our democracy, because people can actu- 
ally monitor government and public authorities 
themselves” (Ramlogan 2006; FOIA 1999). It 
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promises legislation to support accountability, 
increased participation, and equality of access to 
citizens. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The critical role of communication in good public 
administration and governance is recognized. 
A better understanding of how communication 
fulfils its potential and actual roles is needed. 
A review of the mechanisms, influence, and stra- 
tegic dimensions of communication demonstrates 
its pivotal role in achieving reform objectives and 
securing opinion, attitude, and behavior change. 
Good public administration and governance in the 
Caribbean was explored using Trinidad and 
Tobago as a case study. Similar in-depth work 
on other Caribbean territories across the complex, 
linguistic, cultural, social, and political communi- 
cation continuum can contribute to a broad-based 
perspective focusing on the aspects of develop- 
ment communication that speak to the Caribbean 
as a region with governance communication 
needs, challenges, and possibilities that are dis- 
tinct but related to Latin America and the rest of 
the world. The state, corporate, and civil society 
sectors contribute to the range of sources, mes- 
sages, audience, and contextual factors of com- 
munication which can influence positive change. 
The active and engaged participation of the gov- 
ernment and its institutions, the corporate sector 
and citizens, and the mediation of dialogue, 
debate, and monitoring through the traditional 
and newer channels of communication sponsored 
by the state, corporate and civil sectors, and The 
Press offer opportunities for defining and meeting 
the mutual obligations and responsibilities of 
good public administration and governance. 


Cross-References 


Accountability 

Effective Communication and Persuasion 
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Communication Within the 
Nonprofit 


Jochen Hoffmann 
Department of Culture and Global Studies, 
Aalborg University, Aalborg, Denmark 


Synonyms 


Civil society communication; Nongovernmental 
communication; Nonprofit communication 


Definition 


Communication within the nonprofit builds orga- 
nizational identities; it constitutes meanings 
related to a social cause that reflects the roots of 
the nonprofit organization (NPO) in civil society, 
while at the same time mirroring political and 
economic expectations. Thus, internal nonprofit 
communication is multi-referential. It constitutes 
and responds to the tensions that can evolve from 
a diversity of organizational roles. 


Introduction 


Internal communication builds organizational 
identities, and identity issues are particularly 
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complex in the case of nonprofit organizations. 
The term nonprofit organization tells us only 
what these organizations are not: they are not 
profit oriented — any profits need to be reinvested; 
surplus revenue is not distributed to shareholders. 
Another term that overlaps with — and is some- 
times even used interchangeably with NPO — is 
nongovernmental organization (NGO). This term 
carries the same terminological problem. Again, 
the title tells us only what such an organization 
does not want to be. It aims to be independent 
from the state and, more specifically, from state 
funding. Overall, it can be argued that NPOs and 
NGOs need to develop distinct identities by draw- 
ing a line between themselves on the one side, and 
the business sector and the state, respectively, on 
the other. They constitute the so-called third sec- 
tor; their mission or purpose is related to a “social 
cause” — such as charitable activities, develop- 
ment, education, sports, art, human rights, and 
the fight against poverty. 

Overall, there is a huge diversity within the 
nonprofit sector, which makes it even more diffi- 
cult to account for internal communication struc- 
tures and processes in a more generalized way. 
The following section first outlines the two oppos- 
ing theoretical paradigms guiding the analysis of 
nonprofit communication: a managerial and a 
constitutive perspective. The latter will be used 
to constitute an ideal type of nonprofit communi- 
cation, which is neither state-like nor business- 
like. Diverging tendencies toward a politicization 
and commercialization of nonprofits are then 
described. They translate into distinct organiza- 
tional role tensions, which are both created and 
managed through communication processes. 


Two Theoretical Paradigms 


There is a great deal of theory building and empir- 
ical research aimed at analyzing complex and 
diverse nonprofit communication. These studies 
can be allocated to two paradigms — a functionalist 
or managerial perspective, on the one hand, versus 
a constitutive or communicative perspective on 
the other (Koschmann et al. 2015). Managerialism 
separates organizational realities from the 
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communication about those realities. Research in 
this field conceives of communication as the 
transportation of information; it aims to find out 
how information can be circulated in the most 
effective way — e.g., between managers, volun- 
teers, and external stakeholders. This kind of 
instrumental perspective treats communication as 
a tool that comes after action. 

The constitutive paradigm focuses instead on 
communication as an often contested and conflic- 
tual construction of meaning. Following the lin- 
guistic turn in social theory, it is argued that 
communication itself is what constitutes organi- 
zations and their identities. For example, the ques- 
tion of whether an organization is a nonprofit or 
which kind of membership roles exists is more 
than merely a legal question. Instead, these issues 
are decided first and foremost by successful com- 
municative labeling. Accordingly, empirical 
research on nonprofits needs to establish which 
communicative strategies members use to define 
their organization as a nonprofit, what meanings 
are related to this understanding, how they posi- 
tion themselves within that context, and how these 
meanings are negotiated, challenged, accepted, or 
rejected. 

In consequence, internal nonprofit communi- 
cation cannot be understood without analyzing the 
way the organization 1s positioned externally and 
in relation to the economic and political systems. 
Dealing with these tensions and contradictions is 
the core challenge facing nonprofit communica- 
tion as a “third space” in society. Getting too close 
to or even assuming the instrumental logic of 
political communication or business communica- 
tion might result in a loss of identity and value 
orientation (Frumkin and Andrew-Clark 2000). 


References for Nonprofit 
Communication: Social Capital and Civil 
Society 


Theories on social capital and civil society allow 
in varying degrees the identities of nonprofits to 
be conceptualized as an ideal type beyond the 
state and beyond the market. Unlike political 
organizations, nonprofits do not communicate 
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through the code of power since they do not 
produce decisions that are generally binding on 
society. Nor do nonprofits communicate through 
the code of money in the way for-profit organiza- 
tions do; their function is not to produce and 
distribute products and services in order to maxi- 
mize profits. 

Instead, it has been argued that they accumu- 
late “social capital,” a concept developed both by 
functionalist and critical scholars. The functional- 
ist perspective was coined by Robert Putnam 
(1995), who follows an instrumental understand- 
ing of social capital, arguing that social networks, 
norms, and trust are a basis for effective goal 
achievement. NPOs are seen as an organized 
form of social capital. Membership ratios are per- 
ceived to be indicators of the strength of social 
capital in a society. Communication is used to 
build internal and external networks, making the 
organization more effective as a whole. The crit- 
ical perspective on social capital, developed by 
Pierre Bourdieu (2011/1986), instead interprets 
social capital as a power resource of societal 
elites. Social capital is represented in highly 
exclusive personal networks. Nonprofits either 
are part of or are on the periphery of these net- 
works. In consequence, the internal communica- 
tion of a well-established NPO such as the World 
Wildlife Fund would be seen to be fundamentally 
different from that of a small grassroots organiza- 
tion with a rather loose structure and somewhat 
anarchic internal communication processes. 

Be it in the tradition of Putnam or Bourdieu, 
social capital approaches postulate a resource- 
based view on organizational communication. 
Other perspectives instead claim that civil society 
organizations need to build their identities from 
the grassroots, away from the instrumental under- 
standing of social capital as a resource which 1s 
used or abused by social players. Accordingly, 
civil society is conceptualized as the organization 
of nonstrategic lifeworld communication. The 
lifeworld is the space within which ordinary peo- 
ple engage in everyday practices in order to solve 
everyday problems (Habermas 1996/1992). The 
code of their discursive communication is neither 
power nor money, but an unquestioned solidarity 
reflecting the prevalence ofa value rationality. It is 
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not the distribution of resources that determines 
decision-making within a civil society organiza- 
tion but the quality of arguments which are 
exchanged on equal ground. Nonprofit organiza- 
tions institutionalize this kind of egalitarian, 
diverse, and open discourse on social problems, 
which can then be transformed into issues for the 
political and/or economic system. Thus, civil 
society mediates between the needs and demands 
of our everyday life and system imperatives 
that impact on these lifeworlds. The next section 
discusses the potential impact of political and 
economic imperatives on internal nonprofit 
communication. 


The Politicization and 
Commercialization of Nonprofit 
Communication 


The social cause that forms the grassroots identity 
of the NPO refers to people’s lifeworlds. How- 
ever, engaging in that social cause also implies an 
engagement with the political system and the eco- 
nomic system. Thus, the initially discursive com- 
munication within the NPO might change its 
character by mirroring the communication of 
external target groups. Of course, every organiza- 
tion needs to tackle issues of micropolitics and 
budgeting if they are serious about fulfilling their 
mission. As such, the politicization and commer- 
cialization of communication structures is, to 
some degree, inevitable. However, this creates 
an ongoing tension with the civil society identity 
of the organization (Cohen and Arato 1992). 
Therefore, nonprofits also need to manage the 
tensions that arise from the concurrence of polit- 
ical, economic, and value-oriented codes of com- 
munication within the organization. 

Accordingly, the character of nonprofit com- 
munication changes when an organization is in a 
very close relationship with either the political or 
the economic system. Such relationship might be 
an opposing one, for example, in cases in which 
activist and advocacy groups challenge political 
institutions. However, in order to make their voice 
heard, these NPOs need to know how to play 
political power games within the public sphere. 
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Their internal structures need to be “lean and 
mean,” with internal diversity and multivocality 
replaced with strategic and integrated communi- 
cations. Organizational members are committed 
to a streamlined one-voice strategy when aiming 
to influence politics and public opinion. 

However, it is not only activist groups that 
inevitably streamline and politicize their internal 
communication. This can also result when NPOs 
partner with government institutions, for example, 
when implementing public programs on their 
behalf (Eisenberg and Eschenfelder 2009). The 
effects on internal communication could be 
increased bureaucracy and more hierarchy. Effi- 
ciency and accountability matter more than vol- 
unteerism and emotional labor; expert jargon and 
political bargaining may replace lifeworld com- 
munication and participation. 

Finally, nonprofits not only partner with state 
organizations but also collaborate with private 
corporations. So-called business partnerships are 
established in fields such as fund-raising, spon- 
soring, corporate social responsibility, and certifi- 
cation activities. Again, there can be a mirroring 
effect on the level of internal communication. 
NPOs that depend on private money need to 
learn the language of business and, as a result, 
may become more business-like: organizational 
members are seen as customers attracted by indi- 
vidual perks; unpaid work is increasingly replaced 
by paid work; “online shops” offer more or less 
mission-related products and services; “new pub- 
lic management” and “social marketing” tools are 
implemented; and fund-raising numbers become 
the key success criterion for the commercialized 
nonprofit organization. The logic of money as the 
code of communication gradually eclipses the 
value orientation and the social cause (Weisbrod 
1998). 

The constitutive perspective on nonprofit com- 
munication is able to uncover these processes, 
because it treats power, money, and normative 
values not as organizational resources but as dis- 
tinct codes which might or might not guide the 
constitution of nonprofit identities. The next sec- 
tion describes role tensions within nonprofit orga- 
nizations that result from the exposure to different 
codes of communication. 
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Role Tensions as Communication 
Challenges 


The “pure” nonprofit organization, entirely inde- 
pendent from political and commercial pressures 
while rooted in the lifeworld of its members and 
clients, does not exist in reality. It is a theoretical 
ideal type. The same applies to the highly 
politicized or commercialized NPO. These are 
“extreme” theoretical references which allow 
observable nonprofit identities to be positioned 
empirically within the triangle of civil society, 
politics, and the economy (Hoffmann 2011). The 
three corners of the triangle create the tensions to 
which internal nonprofit communication is 
exposed. They offer a framework for the analysis 
of how organizational members deal with these 
tensions: are they accepted, denied, or resolved? 
Empirical research shows that paradoxical ten- 
sions tend to be denied — you have to play the 
power game in order to influence politics; you 
have to be effective in business terms in order to 
fulfill your mission (Sanders et al. 2015). It is an 
instrumental rationality which constitutes mean- 
end relationships in order to reconcile the logics of 
power and money with a value rationality com- 
mitted to the “higher end” of the nonprofit orga- 
nization. However, these kinds of managerial 
narratives are not always successful in concealing 
the complex communicative tensions that arise 
from a diversity of role orientations within the 
nonprofit organization (Hoffmann 2010). The 
most important dualisms are: 


Passive and Active Members 

Committing to and activating members for orga- 
nizational goals can be considered a core task of 
internal nonprofit communication. However, from 
a functionalist perspective, a large majority of 
passive members are not per se a problem. If 
everyone were to join the conversation, the 
one-voice strategy assumed in respect to external 
stakeholders would be lost, making the organiza- 
tion less effective. Moreover, a huge “mass- 
mediated” nonprofit organization with a largely 
passive membership base is still perceived to 
be more powerful than a small organization in 
which everyone has a say. From an instrumental 
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perspective, the communicative goal would there- 
fore not be to activate as many members as possi- 
ble but to keep passive members within the 
organization and to activate only those members 
with resources that are conducive to the attain- 
ment of the organization’s goals — members with 
excellent political connections, for instance, or 
those who are able to provide access to financial 
resources. From a normative civil society perspec- 
tive, however, participation and an open discourse 
would be an end in itself constituting the grass- 
roots identity of the nonprofit organization. 


Employees and Volunteers 

It is of crucial importance to find out how the roles 
of volunteers and paid staff within an organization 
relate to each other in terms of communication. 
Volunteering is a unique feature of the nonprofit 
sector. It represents the value rationality of civil 
society: volunteers believe in the organization’s 
mission and therefore want to engage. Instead, the 
essence of the relationship between employee and 
employer is an instrumental one of giving and 
taking: employees work for the organization and 
receive payment in return. Once more, these are 
ideal types, and empirical research has identified 
mixed role understandings following both a value 
and an instrumental rationality. Some volunteers, 
for example, might find not only the mission itself 
attractive but also the specific perks involved, or 
they may simply volunteer their time for the orga- 
nization because it looks good on their curriculum 
vitae. Meanwhile, employees may work even 
harder if they are also emotionally committed to 
the organization’s social cause. Regardless, the 
communicative challenge is always to find an 
appropriate balance between political, financial, 
and social motives behind involvement with 
the organization, either as a volunteer or as an 
employee. Some motives might be highlighted 
and legitimized through communication, while 
others are neglected and delegitimized. There is, 
for example, a difference between communicating 
engagement for a social cause as a kind of “self- 
sacrifice” in the spirit of Mother Teresa and fram- 
ing it as a leisure activity. Not least, balancing a 
diversity of motives also requires a reflection of 
organizational power relations. Volunteers often 
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do the field work far away from the headquarters, 
whereas employees usually run the administra- 
tion, placing them closer to crucial decision- 
making processes. 


Leaders and Followers 

In consequence, role tensions in internal nonprofit 
communication may also reveal power imbal- 
ances. The distinction between leader and fol- 
lower roles is more difficult to legitimize in the 
context of nonprofit communication, since con- 
cepts of civil society are linked to an egalitarian 
understanding of communication, where every- 
body should have the right to enter the organiza- 
tional discourse and participate in decision- 
making. However, at the same time, charismatic 
leadership, emotional appeals, and the constitu- 
tion of organizational “heroes” such as the foun- 
der are particularly salient in the identity-building 
processes of value-driven organizations. The per- 
sonalization of the organization with a focus on 
one leader, who practically holds a monopoly on 
representing the organization externally, will 
result in a limited willingness to share power 
internally. This so-called founder’s syndrome 
can easily lead to frustration both among board 
members, executive directors, and in particular 
among the volunteers who bear the burden of the 
everyday work. It poses a risk, if the organiza- 
tional reputation is very much dependent on the 
individual reputation of one charismatic leader. 
A personal scandal could even threaten the entire 
existence of the NPO. Overall, nonprofit commu- 
nication is particularly exposed to the tensions 
between an integrating charismatic leadership on 
the one hand and the multivocality of participa- 
tory claims on the other. The impression manage- 
ment skills and media savvy of the leader qualify 
other sources of power such as political, financial, 
and knowledge resources. At the very least, this 
might cause the intrinsic motivation and engage- 
ment of volunteers at the bottom of civil society to 
suffer in the long term. 


Experts and Laymen 

The relationship between experts and laymen 
can also be analyzed from an organizational 
power perspective. The hands-on experience of 
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volunteers, who, as laymen, delve into the 
lifeworlds of clients and become familiar with 
distinct local communities and subcultures, 
might collide with the abstract expert knowledge 
of colleagues in the headquarters. The challenge 
of internal communication is to acknowledge both 
practical field experience and theoretical expertise 
as legitimate and fruitful for the organization. 
Most importantly, communication barriers need 
to be torn down. Expert jargon entailing a discon- 
nection from laymen communication is likely 
to foster an unwillingness to acknowledge the 
value of diverse knowledge sources within the 
organization. 


Professionalizing Nonprofit 
Communication? 


Passive and active members, employees and vol- 
unteers, leaders and followers, and experts and 
laymen are unique role distinctions constituted 
through nonprofit communication and determin- 
ing subsequent communication processes. The 
ensuing tensions are complex, because they do 
not result in one overall cleavage. For example, 
the leaders are not necessarily the most active 
members (e.g., the meet-and-greet man), the 
most active members are not necessarily the 
most powerful (e.g., street workers), and the vol- 
unteers are not necessarily laymen (e.g., Doctors 
Without Borders). Different constellations result 
in a diversification of social roles within the orga- 
nization, and emerging tensions are manifested in 
more or less creative or destructive communica- 
tion processes. These processes constitute multi- 
ple identities of the nonprofit organization, which 
must reflect its roots in civil society while at the 
same time responding to exposure to the political 
and economic codes of communication. 

One way of countering these challenges could 
be the professionalization of nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Claims to this effect are promoted in partic- 
ular by business literature, which aims to sell 
for-profit management tools to the nonprofit sec- 
tor. However, a sociological and communication 
approach to professionalism offers a different per- 
spective. Sociologists developed the concept of 
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professionalism as a social force that is indepen- 
dent not only from the state but also from the 
market. Freidson (2001), for example, described 
professionalism as the value-driven “third logic” 
in society. These discourses reveal astonishing 
parallels to an understanding of civil society as a 
“third space.” In other words, there is not a con- 
tradiction, but a high degree of theoretical com- 
patibility between ideals of professional 
communication and ideals of nonprofit communi- 
cation. Against this background, the professional 
is not the one-track specialist who impresses 
with “total quality management” or “balanced 
scorecards” but rather the volunteer and layman 
who is able to take account of complex role 
tensions in everyday practice. Internal profes- 
sional nonprofit communication would foster 
the roots of the organizational identity in civil 
society, while at the same time establishing a 
communicative meta-perspective from which 
the organization can observe and respond to 
the various system logics to which it is exposed. 
In other words, professional nonprofit commu- 
nication constitutes the NPO as a multi- 
referential and self-reflective organization that 
explores multiple identities when working 
toward achieving a social cause. 


Conclusion 


Internal nonprofit communication is neither 
exclusively about internal communication nor is 
it only about nonprofit communication. The com- 
municative constitution of multiple nonprofit 
identities cannot be understood without reference 
to external expectations, in particular from the 
political and economic systems. These expecta- 
tions are either balanced against a value rationality 
rooted in civil society or communication pro- 
cesses contribute to a politicization or commer- 
cialization of the NPO. In the latter case, the 
nonprofit organization would actually no longer 
be a nonprofit organization and organizational 
identities would shift in new directions. 
Establishing how nonprofit communication can 
build authentic organizational identities when 
dealing with a diversity of expectations and role 
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tensions remains an ongoing challenge facing 
research in this field. 
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Synonyms 


Cooperation; Partnership; Teamwork 


Definition 


Collaboration refers to coming together of various 
stakeholders from different spheres with even 
divergent interests working assiduously to 
address a complex problem through collectively 
making decisions and/or implementing decisions 
and with societal health and well-being as the 
overarching rationale (Gray 1989). The nature of 
engagement requires harnessing human and mate- 
rial resources as a conduit to effectively meet 
various expectations associated with addressing 
the problem. The complex nature of the problem, 
as in this case HIV/AIDS, demands collective 
long-term engagement for sustainable solutions 
which will enable target populations to consis- 
tently receive needed services in consonance 
with established care and treatment standards. 
The stakeholders involved in collaboration may 
or may not derive any direct benefits as commit- 
ment to make a difference trumps any real or 
implied benefits. Collaboration in this context 
involves three-actor domains in Broward County: 
service providers, non-elected community 
leaders, and the HIV infected and affected, 
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collectively called council members working 
together to provide needed care and treatment to 
target populations. Actors hereby connote partic- 
ipants who are part of policy process in either 
voluntary or mandatory capacity to help produce 
workable outputs and/or outcomes. And these 
actors’ efforts are greatly enhanced by the grantee 
and support staff of the deliberative body called 
the Council. The grantee is the official recipient 
and administrator of funds geared toward care and 
treatment of target populations, and support staff 
is trained personnel who assist council members 
and grantee on deliberation and related duties. 
Together, the council members, grantee, and sup- 
port staff are integral to collaboration. There is no 
doubt the HIV/AIDS conundrum is a community 
crisis in Broward County, as it is the case nation- 
ally and internationally, and collaborative engage- 
ment of multiple stakeholders across sectors 
appears to be a proactive strategy for creative 
solutions and management of the crisis. 


Introduction 


Broward County ranks second in Florida when it 
comes to HIV infection with an estimated over 
17,000 people living with AIDS (PLWAs) in 2014 
even as the state of Florida ranks number 1 in HIV 
diagnoses in 2013 in the USA (CDC 2015). The 
rate of infection and the impact on the lives of 
residents encourage creative approaches to 
address the problem. One of such creative 
approaches is collaboration which brings together 
stakeholders from different spheres: public, pri- 
vate, and nonprofit/civic, segmented into service 
providers, non-elected community leaders, and 
the HIV/AIDS infected and affected. The collab- 
orative engagement of these relevant stakeholders 
across spheres serves as a practical attempt at 
addressing the HIV/AIDS conundrum at the 
county since the early 1990s with support from 
state and federal governments. 

The bringing together of these stakeholders to 
make decisions and to aid attendant implementa- 
tion for care and treatment is unique and follows 
federal guidelines with key insights from the 
Comprehensive AIDS Resources Emergency 
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(CARE) Act, national HIV/AIDS strategy and 
complementary policies and procedures, bylaws, 
and other protocols of engagement at the county 
level. It is worth pointing out that the county 
engages various stakeholders for preventive 
efforts and other related health services as part of 
the holistic approach to addressing the HIV/AIDS 
problem. However, this entry focuses on collabo- 
rative engagement for care and treatment purposes 
by conceptualizing the stakeholders from the 
three groups as representing the three-actor 
domains of HIV/AIDS collaboration in Broward 
County. The following segments will describe 
each domain, what it does, and the difference it 
makes in the fight against HIV/AIDS, particularly 
in helping provide needed services to infected and 
affected populations. 


The Three-Actor Domains of HIV/AIDS 
Collaboration in Broward County 


As earlier referenced, the bringing together of 
stakeholders from public, private, and nonprofit/ 
civic spheres who are segmented into service pro- 
viders, non-elected community leaders, and the 
HIV/AIDS infected and affected constitutes a cre- 
ative way of addressing the problem as a conduit 
to health and general well-being of the county’s 
population. Though divergent, these stakeholders 
are resolved to make a difference in stemming the 
negative health effects of HIV/AIDS, especially 
on target populations and the domino unwhole- 
some impact on human development, economic 
growth, and sociocultural engagement of the 
county among others. This section will highlight 
each domain and their contribution to the fight 
against HIV/AIDS in the county. The section is 
sequenced in the order of service providers, 
non-elected community leaders, and target 
populations (HIV/AIDS infected and affected) 
domains. 


Domain l: Service Providers 

Service providers which in this context refer to 
healthcare service providers are key actors in col- 
laboration aims at addressing the HIV/AIDS 
conundrum in every eligible metropolitan area 
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(EMA) in the USA and, as in this case, Broward 
County of South Florida. Going by the Federal 
Code of Regulations of 2002, “health care pro- 
vider means a provider of services (as defined in 
section 1861(u) of the Act, 42 U.S.C. 1395x (u)), 
a provider of medical or health services 
(as defined in section 1861(s) of the Act, 
42 U.S.C. 1395x(s)), and any other person or 
organization who furnishes, bills, or is paid for 
health care in the normal course of business.” The 
above definition underscores provision of needed 
services to target populations in order to promote 
their health and general well-being. These service 
providers are usually public, private, and non- 
profit entities that render categories of services to 
target populations in the county. Some of the 
provided services are for outpatient/ambulatory 
health, AIDS pharmaceutical assistance, mental 
health, substance abuse, medical case manage- 
ment, health insurance, food bank, outreach, 
legal, and transportation among others. 

The service providers are key members of the 
various standing committees of the Council; some 
are members of the Council and others join vari- 
ous ad hoc committees for special tasks as needed. 
In general, the service providers contribute their 
expertise borne out of training and years of prac- 
tice to enrich decisions of the Council, especially 
for care and treatment. There is no doubt that the 
successful delivery of services to infected and 
affected persons in the county over the years is 
partly due to the essential contributions of these 
service providers. In fact, the service providers are 
so visible in the various communities within the 
county and are mostly the first point of contact for 
target populations in need of service and for con- 
tinuum of care. Furthermore, the service providers 
also serve as chairs and cochairs of committees of 
the Council. 

The service providers as one of the three-actor 
domains of the Council represent service provi- 
sion interest aspect of the Council, and this trans- 
lates into service-conscious contributions as part 
of setting allocation priorities and other relevant 
outputs and outcomes. The service providers’ 
level of expertise and experience in collaboration 
is sometimes unnerving to other members of the 
Council even if not warranted. Nonetheless, the 
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target populations and non-elected community 
leaders in addition to grantee administration rec- 
ognize the importance of service providers to the 
Council’s efforts. Admittedly, the service pro- 
viders together with other council members posi- 
tively impact the lives of infected and affected 
populations of the county. 


Domain II: Non-elected Community Leaders 
The non-elected community leaders are relevant 
stakeholders in the community who support the 
work of the Council as members in order to pro- 
vide care and treatment to target populations in 
the county. A non-elected community leader 
according to Jankowski (1991, pp. 225—226) “is 
a person who either runs a community organiza- 
tion or is active in local affairs,” and “legitimacy 
in the community is predicated on their ability to 
provide the residents with services; and because 
they are more fluid in their social and political 
relationships than elected politicians. . ..” Such is 
the case of non-elected community leaders in 
Broward County, especially as it relates to the 
fight against HIV/AIDS. These leaders are 
mostly individuals that represent the community 
and are very visible by virtue of their engage- 
ments and/or efforts via nonprofit/civic entities 
within the county. Their unique position enables 
them to serve as effective liaisons between 
the community, county administration, and polit- 
ical actors in order to enhance realizing the 
public good. 

The essential role of the non-elected commu- 
nity leaders is evidenced by their useful contribu- 
tions to various decisions and/or implementation 
of those decisions. Like the service providers, the 
non-elected community leaders serve on various 
standing committees and ad hoc committees, and 
some are members of the Council as part of the 
collaborative efforts. These leaders use their 
wisdom, knowledge, and expertise to aid deci- 
sions of the Council. In fact, some of these leaders 
chair and/or cochair committees and the Council 
itself. As leaders, they provide needed facilitative 
efforts that enable achieving the goals and objec- 
tives of the Council through ensuring effective 
and inclusive deliberations on various subjects 
and issues and making judicious allocation 
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priorities for care and treatment services among 
other outputs of the Council. 

These non-elected community leaders have 
witnessed at first hand the devastating impacts of 
HIV/AIDS on human lives and the associated 
regressive socioeconomic effects among others 
over the years. The observed level of negative 
impacts of the HIV/AIDS and the commitment 
to make a difference are impetuses for these 
leaders participating in collaboration aimed at 
fostering care and treatment to target populations. 
Some of these leaders have personal and commu- 
nal narratives as it relates to the realities of 
HIV/AIDS and hence their relentless commitment 
to promote at least remedial, if not curative, efforts 
through collaborative engagement with other rel- 
evant stakeholders such as service providers and 
infected and affected populations among others in 
Broward County. 


Domain Ill: Target Populations 

The target populations in this case are the 
HIV/AIDS infected and affected in the county 
who constitute critical stakeholders in the fight 
against the pandemic through their collaborative 
engagements to enable provision of various cate- 
gories of services as needed for care and treat- 
ment. The coining of the term target populations is 
reflective of societal categorization of some seg- 
ments of the population in policy terms. Schneider 
and Ingram (1993, p, 335) rightly referenced 
social construction of target populations as “the 
recognition of the shared characteristics that dis- 
tinguish a target population as socially meaning- 
ful, and the attribution of specific, valence- 
oriented values, symbols, and images to the char- 
acteristics,” and they further alluded to stereo- 
types of groups based on such social 
constructions as it is the case with people with 
AIDS (PWAs). 

The HIV/AIDS infected were not positively 
socially constructed initially which somewhat 
inhibited proactive government response to their 
plight. However, the passing of the Ryan White 
Comprehensive AIDS Resources Emergency Act 
(CARE Act) of 1990 which mandated care and 
treatment at eligible metropolitan areas (EMAs 
with at least 2000 PWAs) placed the HIV/AIDS 
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infected and affected at the center of collaboration 
and as key stakeholders at the Broward County’s 
HIV Health Services Planning Council (Broward 
County HIVHSPC) alongside service providers 
and non-elected community leaders. These target 
populations occupied a unique space in the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations and attendant efforts through 
their participation and representation. 

The CARE Act mandates a third of the Council 
(33%) should consist of target populations. These 
target populations are critical to every standing 
committee task and as it is the case with the 
tasks of the Council itself and ad hoc committees 
among others. In fact, the institutional design of 
the Council in line with policies and procedures 
and bylaws requires, at least, an infected person be 
present at any meeting before deliberations can 
commence and votes taking on various subjects of 
deliberation. For instance, without the presence of 
at least one infected person at either a committee 
or general Council meeting, there is no quorum. 
The meeting has to summarily adjourn even if 
there is standard quorum because of the presence 
of service providers and non-elected community 
leaders. 

The recognition of the essential role of target 
populations in the fight against HIV/AIDS, par- 
ticularly through their collaborative engagement 
with other stakeholders to make and/or implement 
care and treatment decisions including allocation 
priorities among others, fosters provision of 
needed services to infected and affected 
populations. These target populations enhance 
making effective decisions using their knowledge 
and experience and passion for general population 
health to guide their participation and representa- 
tion. Furthermore, the target populations in vari- 
ous capacities engage in regular community 
outreach initiatives to educate, empower, and pro- 
mote participation in various health projects and 
programs at the county. Thus, target populations 
together with service providers and non-elected 
community leaders serve as change agents for 
health and general well-being of Broward County 
residents. 

Figure 1 depicts the three-actor domains of 
collaboration consisting of service providers, 
non-elected community leaders, and target 
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of Broward County’s HIV/AIDS Collaboration With- 
out Hierarchy, Fig. 1 Depicts the three-actor domains of 
HIV/AIDS collaboration in Broward County as compiled 
by the authors with insight from Nakamura and Smallwood 
(1980) 


populations as it relates to the work of the Council 
for HIV/AIDS care and treatment in Broward 
County. The figure underscores interconnected- 
ness of representation and participation of the 
actors at various committees and Council meet- 
ings for decisions and/or implementation of deci- 
sions that translate into various categories of 
services for target populations. The Council is at 
the core of collaboration and coalesce efforts of 
the various actors for effective performance and in 
compliance with legislative intents. 


The Council as Avenue for Collaboration 


The Broward County’s HIV Health Services Plan- 
ning Council which is referred in this piece as the 
Council is the main decision-making body for 
HIV/AIDS care and treatment in the county. Fig- 
uratively, the Council represents the hub for multi- 
stakeholder collaborative efforts as part of the 
fight against HIV/AIDS. The Council serves as 
the focal point for service providers, non-elected 
community leaders, and target populations 
(collectively called members) to collaborate and 
make decisions that enable provision of various 
categories of services to those infected and 
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affected. For instance, for over two decades, 
members of the Council with the support of the 
grantees and staff and other affiliates have been 
able to make judicious allocation priorities to 
medical and related categories to foster care and 
treatment to target populations. 

The Council’s establishment as part of the fight 
against HIV/AIDS is in consonance with the 
CARE Act legislative mandate. The CARE Act 
of 1990 requires the chief elected official in each 
eligible metropolitan area to either establish or 
designate a Council consisting of at least three 
key domains of actors to enable grants from the 
federal government for various services to target 
populations. The Broward County opted to estab- 
lish a Council instead of designating an existing 
body or local bureaucratic agency to be responsi- 
ble for decisions and/or implementation of deci- 
sions for care and treatment purposes. 

The Council uses the CARE Act, Health 
Resources and Service Administration (HRSA) 
guidelines, and the national HIV/AIDS strategy 
with complementary local arrangements as the 
framework for operation. The framework helps 
the Council to serve as a suitable avenue for 
representation and participation for all relevant 
stakeholders from the public, private, and non- 
profit/civic spheres to effectively allocate 
resources for care and treatment. The Council’s 
instrumental role in the collaborative process is 
enhanced tremendously by the grantee and staff 
whose supportive role, knowledge of the process, 
and consistent resourcefulness foster collabora- 
tion without hierarchy and thereby make the pro- 
cess truly representative of citizens’ participation 
in governance of peoples’ affairs. 


The Difference Collaboration Makes 


The Broward County’s fight against HIV/AIDS 
which undoubtedly constitutes a part of national 
efforts on the epidemic can best be described as 
collaboration without hierarchy in that the usual 
command and control which are associated with 
bureaucratic program management cease to pertain 
in this case. The county follows advised guidelines 
from the federal government to establish a Council 
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with mainly three-actor domains representing 
stakeholders from public, private, and nonprofit/ 
civic spheres that make decisions and/or help 
implement decisions which usually translate into 
care and treatment to target populations across 
various medical and support service categories. 
In fact, the representation and participation of 
various stakeholders even with divergent interests, 
but bonded by a common resolve to address 
HIV/AIDS conundrum, enable provision of vari- 
ous categories of services to target populations in 
the county for over two decades. 

The diverse representation and participation at 
the Council coupled with relentless complemen- 
tary efforts of grantees and staff enable making 
thoughtful allocation priorities and attendant out- 
puts such as comprehensive plans and needs 
assessment reports among others. The efforts of 
the Council have enabled services to thousands of 
infected and affected in recent years and have been 
the case in the past on consistent basis. For 
instance, within 2000—2006, the Council received 
approximately $101 million from the federal gov- 
ernment for care and treatment purposes which 
eventually translated into provision of needed 
services to at least 11,000 target populations annu- 
ally. Similarly, the Council received approximately 
$ 64.7 million within 2009-2013 time period with 
services to at least 13,000 target populations in 
2015 alone. The funds include Minority AIDS 
Initiative (MAI) allocations to augment services 
to usually underserved and underrepresented 
affected communities. Even though needs out- 
weigh resources, the Council continues to judi- 
ciously allocate resources to provide much 
needed care and treatment to target populations. 

The use of a Council for HIV/AIDS collabora- 
tion promotes citizen engagement in the policy 
process, especially target populations, and enables 
collective problem-solving. By bringing together 
main actors from three domains with grantees and 
staff providing supportive roles, the county 
administration is able to address various concerns 
of the various segments of the population with 
acceptable level of effectiveness. The target 
populations alongside non-elected community 
leaders and service providers are able to some- 
what promote their sectional interests through 
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representation and participation in the Council 
while allocating resources to various service 
needs of infected and affected populations. In 
fact, the inclusion of target populations in the 
collaborative arrangement is empowering and 
gives meaning to the difference they make in 
achieving the legislative intents for the common 
good. Undoubtedly, the Broward County’s efforts 
on HIV/AIDS are commendable and worth repli- 
cating by other locales as a conduit to promoting 
population health. 
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Synonyms 


Climate change; Displacement; Emergency man- 
agement; Extreme risk; Forced migration; Hazard 
mitigation; Natural hazards; Relocation 


Definition 


Community resettlement is the relocation of a 
community facing extreme risk to another, 
less vulnerable, location. Unlike historic models 
of relocation and displacement, community 
resettlement is a community-led approach that 
preserves social bonds and increases overall com- 
munity resilience through the process of a planned 
and joint relocation. 


Introduction 
It is now widely understood that climate change, 


along with rising sea levels and changing 
precipitation patterns, will lead to displacement 


Community Resettlement 


(Sherbinin et al. 2011). In fact, migration as a 
result of drought, as well as other hazards, has 
already been observed internationally and even 
within the United States. Many coastal communi- 
ties and island nations are now being faced with 
the need to consider resettlement as an adaptation 
measure. Unfortunately, governments currently 
lack the mechanisms and policies to promote suc- 
cessful community-based recovery — and the chal- 
lenges are particularly acute when an entire nation 
is facing the need to relocate as is the case with 
some Pacific islands. 

Although  climate-related resettlement is 
already a reality, a more careful and equitable 
model for community resettlement has not yet 
been fully developed. One of the challenges to 
the creation of such a model 1s the failure to see 
resettlement as a form of adaptation, as opposed to 
as a failure of adaptation. In other words, policies 
focus primarily on allowing communities to 
remain in place, despite their increasing risks. As 
a result, the decision to plan for a resettlement is 
made after the community has been exposed to 
various stressors for decades and after many of the 
families with the resources to leave have already 
done so. 

Perry and Lindell (1997) studied community 
relocation in the United States and argued that 
permanent relocation is a valuable hazard mitiga- 
tion measure when the risk of deaths and injuries 
are high, relocation will save money being spent 
on repeated losses, and the cost of other mitigation 
measures is astronomical. They looked for exam- 
ples of successful relocation but found that overall 
relocation efforts have not been successful. They 
proposed a set of key principles for a successful 
community relocation: 


e The community should be well organized. 

e All persons and families that might be 
relocated should be involved in decision- 
making. 

e The multi-organizational context must be 
understood by all participants. 

e Social and personal needs, including financial, 
must be considered. 

e Preserving social 
important. 


networks is critically 
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As these principles illustrate, community 
resettlement is far more complex than simply 
moving families from one location to another. To 
begin with, residents do not wish to leave their 
communities, and some may have already been 
force to relocate independently (Burley et al. 
2005). Resettlement is a process that stresses the 
community and strains the existing social net- 
works, even when there is recognition that it is 
the only viable option (Perry and Lindell 1997). 

In order to be successful, a resettlement effort 
must take into account the livelihoods and culture 
of the community members, ensuring that their 
vulnerabilities are not simply exacerbated by the 
move to a new location. This is particularly true 
for communities that must move a great distance 
and whose livelihoods and way of life are intri- 
cately tied to the place in which they have histor- 
ically resided. Indigenous communities, such as 
the Isle de Jean Charles Band of Biloxi- 
Chitimacha-Choctaw in the United States, are an 
example of these types of communities that are 
closely tied to place. 

A successful resettlement must also consider 
the destination, or receiving community, which 
may be very culturally different from the commu- 
nity being resettled (Louisiana 2015). Displace- 
ment and migration across the globe have 
historically strained the receiving communities, 
which may lack the resources to absorb additional 
population. This is particularly problematic when 
that population is in need of social services and 
assistance yet another reason to ensure that liveli- 
hoods are strengthened through resettlement. 


Community Resettlement in the 
United States 


The United States has a long history of relocating 
individuals who are at risk from riverine flooding, 
often utilizing federal funding to do so through 
programs such as the Hazard Mitigation Grant 
Program (HMGP). In many cases, these individ- 
ual homeowners are able to remain within the 
community and simply relocate to a physical 
location that has a lesser degree of risk. In a few 
cases, however, the United States Army Corps of 
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Engineers and the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency have moved entire communities out 
of harm’s way. However, these communities were 
often relocated only slightly inland and were able 
to retain their previous way of life and livelihoods. 

One example of a community relocation is 
Allenville, Arizona, from which a small commu- 
nity was moved to Hopeville, Arizona, following 
persistent flooding. The community resettlement 
required over 3 years to complete and presented 
many challenges, including maintaining commu- 
nity cohesion, maintaining the commitment to 
relocating together, ensuring clear communica- 
tions, and preventing rumors and opposition 
from surrounding communities (Perry and Lindell 
1997). 

In addition to planned relocation, there are 
several cases in which a large disaster event 
resulted in significant displacement of persons, at 
times permanent displacement. One example of 
this is Hurricane Katrina. Although mass internal 
displacement occurred following the devastation 
of Hurricane Katrina along the Gulf Coast, 
resettlement was not seen as a viable strategy at 
that time, and local governments resisted efforts to 
provide residents with viable options for reloca- 
tion. However, many residents of the hardest-hit 
communities, such as St. Bernard Parish in Louisi- 
ana, did choose to relocate. As is often the case, 
individuals and family groups made the decision to 
move to another community while making an 
effort to retain their social and community network. 
Many families were in fact able to resettle in 
St. Tammany Parish, a community that is further 
inland, and to strategically purchase properties in 
proximity to each other (Lasley 2013). 

More recently, community-scale resettlement 
efforts have involved tribal communities on the 
forefront of climate change impacted areas 
(Dalborn et al. 2014; Maldonado et al. 2013). 
These have included Kivalina Island in the Arctic 
and the Isle de Jean Charles Band of Biloxi- 
Chitimacha-Choctaw in Louisiana, both of 
which are currently navigating the process of a 
planned community resettlement. These commu- 
nities are navigating resettlement; at the same, the 
federal government must figure out how to create 
policies that support these efforts. 
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Several groups have called upon the United 
States government to craft a policy, or even create 
an interagency group, that can work with commu- 
nities facing resettlement. These communities 
must currently interact with a wide range of fed- 
eral agencies and policies, some of which can be 
contradictory. All resettlement efforts that involve 
federal funding struggle to work within the con- 
straints of the existing federal policies that have 
not been designed for use in this context. 

Historically, the United States did at one time 
have a Resettlement Agency. The Resettlement 
Administration was established by president Roo- 
sevelt in 1935, through Executive Order 7027 
(Namorato 1998), and was funded by the Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1935 in response to the tre- 
mendous impacts on farmers that had resulted 
from the drought. The administration was devel- 
oped to resettle farmers that were living on land 
that was no longer arable and also attempted sub- 
urban resettlement through the creation of towns. 
A total of 4400 families were resettled, and three 
towns were designed and constructed. 

However, the Resettlement Administration was 
absorbed by the Farm Security Administration in 
1937 amid widespread criticism over the cost of the 
resettlement and disagreement over the basic pre- 
mise of resettlement. There have not been any 
further attempts at federally supported community 
resettlement, beyond the few small community 
relocation projects following flooding that were 
previously mentioned, since that time. In 2016, 
however, the State of Louisiana was awarded a 
grant from the United States Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to assist with the 
resettlement of one community, with funding later 
allocated for a second community, in Alaska, that 
had competed for the same funding and had not 
been awarded. As a result, the federal government 
is now looking at how best to manage resettlement 
and is convening the Council on Environmental 
Quality (CEQ) to create policies. 


International Examples 


Although there are some examples of communi- 
ties facing resettlement due to climate change, and 
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vast migration from countries that are facing 
drought or other increasingly damaging natural 
hazards, there are no real examples of a successful 
community resettlement. Instead, there are exam- 
ples of mass displacement resulting in increased 
vulnerability. 

Historically, the majority of mass-planned 
resettlements have been a result of large 
infrastructure or development projects and have 
primarily impacted indigenous or rural commu- 
nities. Despite efforts to minimize the negative 
impacts of these resettlements, none of these can 
be considered a success. Despite the very differ- 
ent context for community resettlement in the 
United States, much can be learned from these 
failed efforts. One of the most important lessons 
to be learned is the need for full community 
engagement and for the consideration of 
livelihoods. 

In fact, Michael Cernea, a leading scholar in 
the field, has argued that communities that are 
resettled should be given a fraction of the benefits 
from the development and potential development 
to avoid having the resettlement lead to their 
impoverishment (Cernea 2007). Island nations, 
facing the loss of their entire land mass, will 
present a unique problem that will require inter- 
national cooperation to resolve. 


Conclusion 


Community resettlement is increasingly being 
seen as an adaptation, or hazard mitigation mea- 
sure, of last resort, as communities are faced with 
increasing environmental risks. As communities 
make the decision to resettle, or as governments 
make the decision to create policies around com- 
munity resettlement, it will be tremendously 
important to learn from the various efforts that 
have taken place previously. One of the key les- 
sons to be learned is the need to fully engage the 
community in planning, throughout the entire 
process. 

Another key consideration will be the timeline 
for resettlement. A community will not come 
to the decision that resettlement is necessary 
until extensive damages have already been 
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experienced, and many members have already 
moved to another location. In order to be 
successful at recreating and strengthening the 
social bonds of the community, and increasing 
resilience through the resettlement, planning for 
resettlement must include those community mem- 
bers who have already left the vulnerable site. 
Additionally, policies and plans for resettlement 
will have to take into account the size and cohe- 
siveness of the community (Louisiana 2015). 
Large urban environments will require different 
approaches than small, close-knit communities. 

The current community resettlement efforts 
underway in the United States, in Alaska and in 
Louisiana, will serve as test cases for the ways in 
which existing policy mechanisms can, and can- 
not, be used in support of resettlement. Learning 
from these cases, and establishing clear policies, 
will be critical to the successful use of this strategy 
in the future. Emergency managers, community 
planners, and government officials will have to 
work together to navigate this complex policy 
environment. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Grassroots development organization 


Definition 


A bottom-up approach for popular participation 
in development efforts. It is an innovative 
approach to developing communities in response 
to the failure of top-down development 
strategies. 


Introduction 


Community-based organizations (CBOs) are non- 
profit membership organizations (public or pri- 
vate) open to all residents of the physical 
community (a neighborhood for example), and 
focused on issues and concerns at the local level. 
They are institutional blueprints for improving 
citizen’s abilities based on local sociocultural con- 
ditions (Dill 2010). The primary purpose of 
community-based organizations is the improve- 
ment of the physical, economic, and social envi- 
ronment of its geographic area of operation. They 
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achieve these goals by addressing one or more 
critical problems of the area — housing, health, 
education, microfinance, safe water, and sanita- 
tion. Most CBOs focus their attention on the needs 
of persons of low and moderate income. 

Community-based organizations can be 
identified by a number of names, including 
association, networks, alliance, and commission. 
Examples of community-based organizations are 
the local Chamber of Commerce, Advisory 
Neighborhood Commissions (ANCs), and Trans- 
portation Management Association (TMA). 

As a democratic instrument to bring about 
sustainable change, CBOs have the following 
characteristics: 


First, they are governance institutions that 
improve the ability of citizens to make choices 
through open and public discussions, and 
direct involvement in the design and 
implementation of programs that affect partic- 
ular communities. This is in contrast to institu- 
tions where transnational bureaucrats are 
empowered to determine what happens to peo- 
ple who live long distances from power cen- 
ters. According to Evans (2002, 55), this model 
of development “implies that choices about 
those allocations and growth strategies must 
be democratic not in just the thin sense of 
having leadership succession determined at 
regular electoral process, but in the thick 
sense of messy and continuous involvement 
of the citizenry in the setting of economic 
priorities.” In essence, COBs are a means to 
empower citizens vis-a-vis development (Dill 
2010). 

Second, ownership of the development process by 
the people. According to the United States 
Department of Transportation, a community- 
based organization focuses on issues and con- 
cerns at the local level, not on a national scale. 
They may also participate in regional coali- 
tions with similar groups in support of an 
issue such as affordable housing, water quality, 
or connection of open space (U.S. Department 
of Transportation 2002). Accordingly, they are 
able to represent and advance the interests of 
particular target communities. Likewise, Dill 
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(2010) notes that since CBOs are formally 
distinct from state institutions, they are 
assumed to represent and advance the interests 
of a particular community, granting them 
license to make claims on target audiences, 
namely, national and transnational develop- 
ment actors. 

The third component of CBOs as a development 
paradigm is that the effectiveness of develop- 
ment institutions depends upon their ability to 
work with the grain of the local sociocultural 
environment. Values should not be exogenous. 
They should be compatible with the cultural 
norms and practices of each community (Dill 
2010). 

A fourth characteristic of CBOs focuses on their 
size and organizational structure. Whether the 
CBO is organized as in informal steering com- 
mittee, a traditional board, or a complex net- 
work of organizations, the majority of the 
leadership positions and staff consists of local 
residents. In addition, the main operating 
offices are located in the community. The fol- 
lowing are examples of organization members: 
individual members of the public, representa- 
tives of community and advocacy groups, 
church leaders, representatives of the business 
community, and elected officials. Depending 
on each organization, members may volunteer 
or may be nominated, appointed, or elected 
(U.S. Department of Transportation 2002). 
Many community-based organizations hold 
regular meetings for a specific period where 
they discuss the issues of common concern. 
Though participation is voluntary, meetings 
are open to all members of the community 
with interest in the particular issue 
(U.S. Department of Transportation 2002). 
Most CBOs sustain themselves through the 
collection of membership and annual fees 
(Dill 2010). 


Community-based organizations do not exist 
in a vacuum. They must establish local relation- 
ships as well as partnerships with state and federal 
agencies and organizations throughout the public, 
private, and nonprofit sectors (West 2009). Effec- 
tively, they serve as intermediaries between 
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national actors and transnational actors and com- 
munity residents. 


Utility of Community-Based 
Organizations 


According to the U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion (2002), working with CBOs allows profes- 
sionals in different sectors of the economy to tap 
into key community players and an organizational 
structure that has already been created. For exam- 
ple, regularly scheduled meetings of CBOs can be 
avenues for disseminating information and gath- 
ering input on transportation plans, programs, and 
projects at a grassroots level. 

CBOs can also be used to gain consensus about 
an issue or a project. In this sense, they can serve 
as platforms for identifying and investigating par- 
ticular issues in more depth, gaining community 
level information, and community impact assess- 
ment (U.S. Department of Transportation 2002). 

Since community based-organizations are typ- 
ically organized at the grassroots level, participa- 
tion tends to be broad-based. Effectively anyone 
can be active in such a group, which promotes 
bridging relationships as opposed to bonding 
relationships. 


Models of Community-Based 
Organizations 


West (2009) has introduced three basic models 
of community-based organizations that are 
representative of the numerous such types of orga- 
nizations. They are categorized as follows: inde- 
pendent organizations, networks, partnerships, or 
regional initiatives. We add to this list other 
community-based organizations frequently cited 
in the literature. These are foundations and faith- 
based community organizations. 


Independent Organizations 

Perhaps the most representative of this type of 
community-based organization is the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Their organizational structures 
usually consist of a volunteer board of directors 
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with committees responsible for different issue 
areas. Typically, they pursue a variety of interests 
including economic development, leadership pro- 
grams, community promotions, governmental 
affairs, and are diverse as the communities they 
serve (West 2009, 108). 

Another type of community-based organiza- 
tion that is representative of fundamental 
organizational forms of CBOs is community 
development corporations (CDCs). They are the 
principal vehicle for community development. 
These nonprofit organizations serve a particular 
geographic area and are normally controlled by its 
residents. A board of directors usually elected 
from the membership governs CDCs and may 
also have board positions reserved for representa- 
tives of key local institutions such as banks, city 
government, or the hospital. A paid staff and 
volunteers execute the programs of work. 

CDCs are best known for their production of 
affordable housing. However, CDCs do more than 
just construct housing, and instead engage in a 
range of activities from small business develop- 
ment to workforce training to social service pro- 
vision (DeFilippis and Saegert 2012). 


Networks 

These are collaborative community-based organi- 
zations pulling resources together to achieve com- 
mon goals or solve problems too large for one 
organization to tackle. By collaborating, organi- 
zations are able to leverage power of numbers in 
exercising influence, and maximizing limited 
resources of communities. 

Networks might exist to exchange information 
among organizations or businesses that share 
common interests such as trade associations 
(West 2009). Other networks consist of numerous 
CBOs engaged in the provision of services from 
the local to the international levels. 

Other notable networks that are important eco- 
nomic development tools are flexible manufactur- 
ing networks (FMN) and business cooperatives. 
FMNs may engage in simple collaborative 
efforts like sharing of information to jointly own 
production facilities or share information technol- 
ogy infrastructure. Business cooperatives are 
community-based organizations established to 
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provide a range of services for local businesses 
ranging from identifying business opportunities to 
providing support services, access to capital and 
cooperatively owned equipment. 


Public-Private Partnerships 

These are collaborative arrangements between the 
public and private sectors which involves the pub- 
lic partner paying, reimbursing, or transferring a 
public asset to a private partner in return for goods 
or services. Although controversial in terms of its 
benefits for taxpayers, supporters of PPP cite cost 
savings, innovations, and improved quality of 
services as some of the potential benefits of this 
arrangement. Opponents on the other hand cite 
increase in unemployment and violations of stat- 
utory laws as key drawback of PPPs. 

According to the US National Council for 
Public-Private Partnerships (2002), there are at 
least three different levels of public-private part- 
nerships (PPPs), outsourcing, privatization, and a 
combination of both outsourcing and privatiza- 
tion. Outsourcing is the process of contracting 
by a public agency for the completion of govern- 
ment functions by a private sector organization. 
For example, contracting maintenance for a city 
hall to a private enterprise. Privatization on the 
other hand, is the sale of government owned assets 
to the private sector. For example, when govern- 
ment turns over prison functions to provide 
providers. 


Regional Initiatives 
According to West (2009), regional initiatives 
provide a framework for addressing society’s 
most complex problems. Very often these are 
problems that no one community or political 
administrative division can handle alone thus 
requiring some forms of collaboration with 
others. Issues relating to air quality, infrastructure 
investments, transportation, and economic devel- 
opment that are well beyond the ability of one 
municipality fall in this frame of reference. 
Regional initiatives can be very useful in eco- 
nomic development. 

Regional development initiatives involve for- 
mal institutional designs, shared decision making, 
and participation of governing bodies in the 
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region. Depending on the objective, project scope, 
actors, and timing, these institutions vary structur- 
ally. They can take the form of consolidated gov- 
ernment functions such as combining police 
forces to address safety and security issues across 
multiple jurisdictions, special districts in-charge 
of providing social services and amenities, and 
special taxing districts (West 2009). 

By coming together to create regional market- 
ing organizations this form of community-based 
organizing has been identified as one of the best 
tools for rural communities that otherwise would 
not have the resources to market themselves, or 
even to develop infrastructure by themselves. 


Foundations 

These are nonprofit, tax exempt public charities 
primarily funded by contributions from individ- 
uals, corporations, government units, and private 
foundations (West 2009). Most community foun- 
dations focus more on grant making than on pro- 
viding direct charitable services to the locality. 
Community foundations are usually endowed by 
individuals or groups and may be for general or 
specific purposes. 


Faith-Based Community Organizations 
Faith-based community organizations are non- 
profit providers of unique services to communi- 
ties. They are unique in the sense that not only 
they do meet the spiritual needs of community 
members, they are known for providing food, 
clothing, and shelter to community members in 
need. More recently, with governmental assis- 
tance, faith-based organizations have expanded 
into workforce training and housing initiatives. 
According to the US Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (2001), there are three 
types of faith-based organizations (FBOs) — con- 
gregational, national networks, and freestanding 
religious organizations. Congregational organiza- 
tions are more representative of FBOs because of 
their affiliations with denominational organiza- 
tions such as the Catholic diocese, and their ser- 
vice organizations, such as the Jewish Federation 
or Notre Dame University. National networks are 
special purpose providers formed to mobilize 
energies of individuals and congregations around 
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specific projects such as Habitat for Humanity or 
the Christian coalition. Freestanding religious 
congregations are independent organizations that 
are not part of a congregation but have a religious 
connection organized to pursue special develop- 
ment objectives. 


Conclusion 


Community-based organizations are effective 
bottom-up tools used for addressing local 
needs. They embody a multiplicity of formal 
institutions, interests, and activities to meet the 
ever-changing conditions and needs of local 
communities. CBOs often incorporate elements 
of community organizing that empower individ- 
ual members of society to take charge of their 
destinies. CBOs by their nature are well posi- 
tioned to coproduce public goods by mobilizing 
an untapped pool of local human, financial, and 
material resources (Dill 2010). However, the 
demands of participation might place unusual 
financial and social burdens on low-income per- 
sons in the community. 
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Synonyms 


Citizen initiatives in development; Grassroots 
development; International volunteering; Small- 
scale development 


Definition 


Private, voluntary development aid is the direct 
allocation of donations from donors in the Global 
North to recipient communities abroad, most 
often through voluntary, nongovernmental 
organizations. 


Introduction 


International development aid includes several 
channels, such as bilateral actors, multilateral 
institutions, international nongovernmental orga- 
nizations (INGOs), private philanthropists, and 
increasingly international volunteers. Indeed, 
INGOs — large and small — are major players in 
the “aid chain” as they have “captivated the imag- 
ination of a wide variety of development plan- 
ners” (Watkins et al. 2012, p. 286). They are 
important because foreign governments and pri- 
vate individual donors often do not have access to 
recipient communities. Thus, donors provide 
money to INGOs, and these organizations work 
with partner organizations and individuals to 
implement development aid programs and pro- 
jects on the ground. 

While much of the attention is given to larger 
INGOs, smaller, private, voluntary development 
NGOs also play a growing role in development 
aid. These small-scale INGOs can be described as 
“altruism from afar” (Watkins et al. 2012) which 
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has been “enabled by the latest wave of globali- 
zation” of the 1990s (Schnable 2014, p. 23). 
Indeed, there is a proliferation of aid actors more 
generally which has produced fragmentation and 
decentralization within the provision of aid (“little 
aid spread over many projects, programmes or 
sectors” as well as “little aid from many donors 
to many countries”) (Schulpen et al. 2011, p. 321). 
Small-scale INGOs become vehicles for citizens 
in the Northern countries — from the United Stated 
to the Netherlands — to learn about the Global 
South (Schnable 2015, p. 310). In today’s global- 
ized world, communities are “stretched out” 
(Silk 1999, p. 8) and globalization has enabled 
“a widening of our geographical scope of con- 
cern” (Sin 2010, p. 985). As such, small, private, 
voluntary development NGOs are bridges 
through which ideas of global culture are expressed 
and transferred and are considered an alternative 
mode of development to the traditional interna- 
tional aid system. 


Labeling and Describing Small, Private, 
Voluntary Development Aid 


Larger international NGOs (INGOs) have been 
watched more closely both in the press and aca- 
demic literature since their “boom” in the 1980s 
and 1990s and given criticisms to their effective- 
ness. INGOs are entities between the state and the 
market which provide goods and services within 
development, humanitarian relief, and human 
rights and democracy promotion. INGOs have 
become a dynamic industry, which in practice 
has generated many creative labels well beyond 
NGO (see Table 1). 

Recently, scholars have explored labels and 
descriptions for smaller efforts to development 
aid as small, private, voluntary development 
NGOs are growing in number (see Table 2). In 
the United States, for example, they are an “ever 
more common way of delivering aid” (Schnable 
2015, p. 326), having grown in scope from 1,000 
in 1990 to over 11,000 in 2010 (Schnable 2015). 
In fact, private, voluntary development NGOs are 
found in every state and are in one out of the every 
three countries nationwide (Schnable 2014). 
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Comparative Approaches to Private, Voluntary 
Development Aid, Table 1 Creative labels and descrip- 
tions for INGOs working in development aid 


Acronym Description 

GONGOS Government-organized NGOs 

GRINGOs Government-run, -inspired, or 
-initiated NGOs 

QUANGOs Quasi-NGOs 

BONGOs or Business- or company-organized 

CONGOs NGOs organized as tax dodges or to 
create a benevolent image for a 
company 

BRINGOs Briefcase NGOs 

BENGOS Bent or crooked NGOs 

COMENGOs NGOs which disappear and then 
resurface elsewhere or later 

PANGOs Party NGOs which seek to mask 
involvement in party politics by 
posing as an NGO 

MANGOs Mafia NGOs with a criminal 
dimension 


Comparative Approaches to Private, Voluntary 
Development Aid, Table 2 Labels and descriptions for 
small, private, voluntary development NGOs 


Acronym Description 

SINGOs — small SINGOs are characterized by 

INGOs their direct allocation of 
donations from US donors to 
recipient communities abroad. 
SINGOs are predominantly 
volunteer-run and have 
administrative costs below 5% 
of the operational budget 

GINGOs — GINGOs have “meager 

grassroots INGOs budgets — often $25,000 per 


annum or less — and copious 
volunteer labor” (Schnable 
2014, p. 4) 


PDIs tend to focus on education 
and health projects, and they 
have budgets around $50,000. 
In the Dutch context, private 
development initiatives (PDIs) 
have also been referred to as 
MONGOs which stands for 
“My own NGO” (Kinsbergen 
and Schulpen 2016) 


PDIs — private 
development 
initiatives 


Previously, 20% of US-based INGOs were found 
in NYC and Washington, D.C., but since 1990 
(i.e., the onset of the current wave of globaliza- 
tion), it has decreased to about 11% (Schnable 
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2015). Likewise, in other parts of the Global 
North such as the Netherlands, the number of 
private, voluntary development NGOs is consid- 
ered large, ranging from 6,400 to 15,000 
(Kinsbergen and Schulpen 2013). 


Why Small, Private, Voluntary 
Development Aid? 


As stated in the introduction, globalization has 
enabled greater interaction between the North 
and the South. Indeed, this has allowed “compa- 
nies, philanthrocapitalists, famous stars (or: celeb- 
rity humanitarians) and ‘ordinary’ individuals 
[to] feel urged to actively contribute to the global 
fight against poverty” (Kinsbergen and Schulpen 
2013, p. 50). These private, voluntary develop- 
ment efforts are distinctive because of their vol- 
untary emphasis and philanthropic charge to give 
time, goods, and money. 

In addition to globalization, a second reason 
for the emergence of small, private, voluntary 
development NGOs is that the funding environ- 
ment for development aid more generally in the 
Global South is shifting and has reconfigured. 
There is evidence that official development assis- 
tance (ODA) is decreasing in some regions 
(Appe and Pallas forthcoming). This has created 
what is referred to as “post-aid world” conditions 
(Banks et al. 2015; Appe 2017) and has resulted 
in the need for several adaptive strategies for 
both Northern and Southern NGOs as well as 
other development actors (Appe 2017). These 
shifts have brought about new directions 
in development aid, including new funding 
mechanisms and new donors, such as small, 
private, voluntary development NGOs. Other 
directions have included innovative financing 
mechanisms (IFMs), as well as shifts away from 
government-to-government and  donor-to- 
recipient relationships. In addition, more reliance 
on market principles in some cases has brought in 
greater numbers of private companies, philanthro- 
pists, foundations, and private individuals. Addi- 
tionally, many regional and local governments 
“have moved ‘into aid’” (Schulpen et al. 2011, 
p. 323). 
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Third, small, private, voluntary development 
NGOs offer an alternative to larger INGOs and 
other development actors. Scholarship has yielded 
criticisms that many INGOs have not lived up to 
their promises in the Global South. Challenges 
include project management failures, such as the 
application of universal management practices 
across diverse development contexts, emphasiz- 
ing outcomes over organizational learning, ignor- 
ing program management capacity and needs, 
and the challenges presented by diverse cultural 
contexts (Watkins et al. 2012). In addition, the 
co-opting of development goals by policy shifts 
in the 1990s, the re-organizing of development 
goals after 9/11, and challenges inherent in 
addressing the multifaceted nature of poverty 
have been criticized. The international aid sys- 
tem is under scrutiny for its lackluster progress 
in alleviating global poverty. Limited progress 
has led to questioned legitimacy, not only of 
INGOs but also about the underlying values 
and methods in the international aid system 
more generally. 

Given the criticisms and the shifting environ- 
ments, some have called for an INGO reset. As 
Doane (2016) laments, the INGO “sector needs, at 
the very least, a tune-up, if not a wholesale revo- 
lution to enable it to face modern times” (p. 1). 
And while in the past when under scrutiny, INGOs 
have responded with “codes of practice, joint 
charters, or training schemes” (Doane 2016, 
p. 2), these tools might not be enough. Doane 
(2016) posits that INGOs as we know them will 
not survive, and she asks, “how will INGOs face 
the issues of today, and what will they look like 
when they come out the other side?” (Doane 2016, 
p. 2). Indeed, small, private, voluntary develop- 
ment NGOs might provide an answer to this 
question. 

Small, private, voluntary development NGOs 
have distinct organizational strengths and offer 
opportunities to address challenges faced by the 
international development sector more generally. 
They have the potential to be more efficient and 
have higher local impact than larger organiza- 
tions. Additionally, they have the ability to pilot 
new projects with the potential to scale up and are 
known to have an approach to development that 
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emphasizes relationships and long-term impact 
rather than short-term outcomes. Despite these 
opportunities, very little is known about small, 
private, voluntary development NGOs. There is 
little empirical evidence about their perceived 
advantages and potential challenges in compari- 
son to other development actors. 


Small, Private, Voluntary 
Development NGOs 


Small, private, voluntary development NGOs 
have a dual identity; on one hand, they are framed 
as “small is beautiful” and “let a thousand flowers 
bloom” (Schnable 2015) because their smallness 
encourages grassroot development and their 
expansion in numbers allows for a diversity of 
ideas to flourish. On the other hand, scholars 
have identified how private, voluntary develop- 
ment aid NGOs provide uncoordinated develop- 
ment projects in isolation with high transaction 
costs (Kinsbergen and Schulpen 2013, 2016). 
Their voluntary nature, their size, and inherent 
resource constraints do not lend to having profes- 
sional legitimacy (Schnable 2016). The question 
of sustainability also is challenged as relationships 
are informal and based on personal networks. 
Kinsbergen and Schulpen (2013) pose the ques- 
tion about whether this is sustainable as these 
relationships are perhaps linked more closely to 
friendships than to strategic partnerships. For 
example, these relationships might not include 
local authorities and other organizations working 
in the contexts and as a result hinder development 
projects (Schnable 2016). Additionally, formal 
accountability mechanisms and means for moni- 
toring and evaluation are limited, and this might 
result in little learning within and across private, 
voluntary development NGOs (Kinsbergen and 
Schulpen 2013). 

Indeed, small, private, voluntary development 
NGOs do not have a “professional logic that 
guides” the work (Schnable 2014, p. 13); rather, 
at their core are time and other resources pro- 
vided by volunteers. Volunteers are educated but 
not professionally trained in management or 
development. Questions remain about the 
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effectiveness of small, private, voluntary develop- 
ment NGOs. The same concerns related to effec- 
tiveness of larger INGOs might also transpire in 
smaller INGOs. The following considerations can 
be made about these small, private, voluntary 
development NGOs: 


1. Small, private, voluntary development aid 
NGOs are dependent on volunteers, and as 
such there are concerns about them being 
another means in which neoliberal tenets seep 
into the international aid system (Palmer 
2002). The dependence on volunteers suggests 
that private, voluntary development NGOs 
might promote further privatizing of develop- 
ment. However, in many cases, acts of 
volunteering in these organizations have 
spanned decades, despite global disasters and 
wars abroad as well as domestic and global 
economic crises. Withstanding these chal- 
lenges suggests an ability to maintain a level 
of sustainability. Further research will need to 
look at private, voluntary development NGOs’ 
connection to international volunteering and 
the growing industry — and it is just that, an 
industry — of voluntourism. 

2. Additionally, small, private, voluntary devel- 
opment NGOs hinge on the personal and pro- 
fessional networks of the founders, which are 
crucial for the organizations’ donor base and 
volunteer outreach. Small, private, voluntary 
development NGOs are at times aided by the 
networks of the organizations’ founders which 
are local such as higher education institutions 
and churches. For example, research has found 
that private, voluntary development NGOs 
often have links to religious congregations. In 
a random sample of 150 small development 
NGOs in the United States, 41 organizations 
outline religious rationales for their develop- 
ment work and 46% of the organizations have 
partnerships with religious congregations 
(Schnable 2016). Similarly in the Netherlands, 
50% of surveyed founders and volunteers of 
private, voluntary development NGOs self- 
identify as religious. Further understanding 1s 
needed on the role of founders’ networks in 
private, voluntary development NGOs. The 


founder is often the primary actor who has the 
ties with the recipient community, donor rela- 
tions, experience with the record keeping, and 
most other major organizational duties. This 
deserves greater inquiry as it is related to the 
sustainability in particular of smaller INGOs. 


. For the most part, small, private, voluntary 


development NGOs are not linked to NGO 
intermediary organizations. Further research 
might seek to better understand the challenges 
produced when working in isolation and not 
having links to NGO intermediary organiza- 
tions. Traditional and professional aid actors 
default to assuming that private, voluntary 
development NGOs are amateurs who need to 
be educated in doing “development work in the 
right manner” (Kinsbergen and Schulpen 
2016, p. 1-2). For example, in the Dutch con- 
text, training opportunities suggest that small, 
private, voluntary development NGOs need to 
follow the professional norms of the more tra- 
ditional, larger development INGOs. However, 
this is a tension, as explained by Kinsbergen 
and Schulpen (2016): “The idea that these pri- 
vate initiatives need to be educated in the work 
of ‘doing development’ is in sharp contrast to 
that of the PDIs themselves” (Kinsbergen and 
Schulpen 2016, p. 1-2). How might shared 
learning and training activities strengthen the 
work of smaller, private, voluntary develop- 
ment NGOs and how might they contradict 
the essence and values driving private, volun- 
tary development aid? 


. Small, private, voluntary development NGOs 


also pose questions related to impact. 
More rigorous research into the impacts of 
these organizations is needed and this is two- 
fold. First, the impact of private, voluntary 
development NGOs on recipient communities 
needs to be further explored through case 
studies and broader comparative study. More 
inquiries about the on-the-ground work of 
small, private, voluntary development NGOs 
and to what degree they are demonstrating 
development results are needed. Even the tra- 
ditional aid community has called on needed 
changes in the international aid system, par- 
ticularly related to the fragmentation and 
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decentralization of aid actors (Schulpen 
et al. 2011, p. 331). The OECD (2009) 
recommended that “donors should focus 
assistance on fewer countries, sectors and, in 
particular, activities” (as cited in Schulpen 
et al. 2011, p. 322). Small, private, voluntary 
development NGOs might represent fragmen- 
tation and decentralization of aid, but most 
often these initiatives are focused to one coun- 
try. More research on effectiveness of this 
type of aid model is needed. 


The second prong is the impact that small, 
private, voluntary development NGOs and the 
experiences of their donors, board members, and 
volunteers have on donor country communities. 
These organizations are another means in which 
the North learns about the Global South (Schnable 
2015). As explained by Schnable’s (2015) work 
on grassroot development organizations in the 
United States: 


When grassroots aid workers travel abroad, their 
understandings of aid-receiving countries will be 
shaped by their training, language skills, and time 
in country (or lack thereof). As these volunteers 
return home and engage in typical nonprofit 
tasks — setting up fundraising campaigns, building 
their groups’ websites, and engaging in conversa- 
tions about their work — they will create narratives 
about the causes of underdevelopment and the 
role of Americans in remedying it. The dispersion 
of aid groups is a therefore a force likely to 
shape grassroots American understandings of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America and the place of 
the United States in the globalizing world. 
(p. 312-313) 


Small, private, voluntary development NGOs can 
provide an alternative development channel for 
aid which seeks to contribute to on-the-ground 
development in the Global South, and, indeed, 
these organizations will influence how communi- 
ties in the Global North understand global poverty 
and development. 


Conclusion 
INGOs are important actors in international aid 


system, and small, private, voluntary develop- 
ment NGOs merit further study. By recognizing 
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globalization, shifting funding environments for 
NGOs in many Global South contexts, and the 
challenges for larger INGOs in the international 
aid system, smaller, private, voluntary develop- 
ment NGOs might present an alternative mode of 
development with promise. Undoubtedly, small, 
private, voluntary development NGOs provide 
new possibilities and new challenges for the inter- 
national aid system. 
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Synonyms 


Comparative digital government; Comparative 
e-government 


Definition 


The digitalization of the public sector concerns 
the ICTs usage in public organization for improv- 
ing government activities, supporting online inter- 
action with citizens and businesses. 


Introduction 


Since the beginning of the 2000s, public sector 
(PS) has been characterized by modernization 
process for improving government activities. In 
this process, the Information and Communication 
Technology (ICT) has played a key role, enabling 
new possibilities for providing citizens and 
businesses better, more efficient and effective ser- 
vices. Indeed, ICTs promote interactions between 
government and citizens, and encourage decen- 
tralization, transparency, and accountability. The 
digitalization of the PS was characterized by 
implementation of several technologies at differ- 
ent levels of government all around the world, 
contributing to the diffusion of digital government 
or e-government. The OECD (2003) defines 
e-government as the use of ICTs, and particularly 
Internet, as a tool to achieve better government. 
Fountain (2001, p. 4) prefers to use the term 
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“digital government” as a government that is 
“organized increasingly in terms of virtual agen- 
cies, cross-agency and public—private networks 
whose structure and capacity depend on the Inter- 
net and web”. 

Benefits resulting from digitization of the PS 
concern improvements in communication with 
citizens and businesses, a better access to govern- 
ment information and services, as well as a greater 
public participation in government activities. The 
rising adoption of ICT tools by government has 
attracted the interest of several scholars and prac- 
titioners, who have begun to investigate this issue. 
In particular, Helbig et al. (2009) identified differ- 
ent approaches to digital government research: 
comparative studies, benchmark reports, regional 
studies, fundamental issues, best practices studies, 
and transnational studies. In particular, the com- 
parative perspective for research on the digitaliza- 
tion in the PS is mainly aimed to identify 
similarities and differences across nations as 
well as transferable best practices, about ICT 
usage. The focus is on the role played by contex- 
tual factors (such as culture, history, political 
structures, and social norms) on the level of 
digital government (Fountain 2003; Pardo and 
Styrn 2010). 

This study is aimed to investigate the digitali- 
zation process in a comparative prospective 
considering Spanish and Italian municipalities. 
Municipalities in Italy and Spain were interesting 
fields for the investigation of these phenomena. 
Both countries have legislative reforms that 
regulate mandatory information disclosure 
through municipalities’ websites. However, in 
many cases, this information disclosure through 
websites is still very fragmented, failing to take 
advantage of the full potential of ICTs to improve 
government activities. 


State of Art 


Many countries have implemented specific pro- 
jects to encourage the use of the web as a tool of 
electronic service delivery and electronic democ- 
racy. These initiatives are an attempt to improve 
the political and social environment and to change 
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the ways in which PS functions are performed. 
For example, the diffusion of digital government 
allows to simplify and speed the access to infor- 
mation about the political process and services 
and to support citizen participation, involving 
them in government decision-making. 

Important requirements of digital government 
are both implementing a civic culture oriented 
towards new technologies and, at the same time, 
the availability of technical infrastructure that 
enables the effective diffusion of these tools. 

Indeed, the differences, between or within 
countries, in diffusion and use of ICTs and elec- 
tronic networks (digital divide) can potentially 
limit the success of digital government. 

In addition, it is important to keep in mind that 
the availability of technical infrastructure and the 
introduction of ICTs in the PS will not automati- 
cally create a better or more open government 
unless it is accompanied by policies and strategies 
aimed to promote and support the effective utili- 
zation of these tools. 

In this light, digitalization research in PS 1s 
characterized by many studies on “maturity 
models” or “e-government development models” 
that show the implementation status of the 
e-government process. A maturity model is a 
method for assessing the progress and success of 
the e-government implementation process in the 
PS through the definition of development stages. 
Thus, it is possible to identify best practices for 
comparing and benchmarking. In particular, 
Layne and Lee (2001) proposed a first model 
based on four stages. The first stage is “catalogu- 
ing,” it is related to the one-way communication 
between government and citizens through 
websites that, thus, provide public information. 
The second stage is defined as “transaction” 
because allows online transactions with govern- 
ments and the communication is bilateral. The 
third stage is the “integration” of government 
operations within of the same functional areas of 
the several government agencies. The final stage 
is the “horizontal integration” that allows to the 
different functional areas to be integrated within 
the same digital system and to share a central 
portal. Overall, these development models of dig- 
ital government are agreed in easier and faster 
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access to public information as initial stage until 
to later stages characterized by greater integration 
and more functionality for citizens. 

The disclosure of information via website is 
considered at the basis of the transparency process, 
which is the “ability to determine what is going on 
inside government” (Piotrowski and Van Ryzin 
2007, p. 306). Therefore, ICTs improve transpar- 
ency, favoring citizens’ trust in the public institu- 
tion, the organization’s image, and the public 
expense monitoring. Many legislative reforms 
have regulated mandatory disclosure via munici- 
palities’ websites, the so-called e-disclosure. For 
example, in Italy, the legislative decrees 150/2009 
and 33/2013 regulate mandatory information dis- 
closure by municipalities. In particular, the legisla- 
tive decree 150/2009 emphasizes the extension of 
control of municipalities’ activities to citizens to 
improve their performance. The legislative decree 
33/2013 regulates mandatory disclosure via munic- 
ipalities’ website, listing the specific information 
that municipalities must disclose on their website. 
In the case of Spain, law 57/2003 underlines that 
ICTs are a tool to contribute to transparency in the 
public sector. Law 11/2007 regulates citizens’ elec- 
tronic access to public services to increase citizen 
participation and involvement. In particular, law 
19/2013 states that information on local govern- 
ments must be published on their websites in a 
clear, structured, and reusable way. 


Defining E-Disclosure Attitude 


The transparency process and e-disclosure have 
become an interesting area of inquiry, but research 
on these issues, mainly at the level of local gov- 
ernments, is still in its initial stages (e.g., Tejedo- 
Romero and de Araujo 2015; Bonson et al. 2012). 
Local government is an important subject for the 
study of e-disclosure for the traditions of partici- 
pation at the local level because public informa- 
tion provision and service deliver exerts influence 
more directly in citizens’ everyday lives. More- 
over, the ICTs usage at the local level has 
increased considerably, though municipalities’ 
websites in Western Europe are mostly informa- 
tive and, thus, a one-way communication tool 
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rather than a way to establish a symmetrical inter- 
action with citizens providing a transactional ser- 
vice (e.g., Tat-Kei Ho 2002; Driike 2005; Coursey 
and Norris 2008). 

In particular, e-disclosure attitude is the 
propensity to disclose information via web by a 
public actor. In literature, e-disclosure attitude is 
traditionally measured through synthetic indica- 
tors considering information provisioned on 
the official municipalities’ websites, known as 
e-disclosure Index. 

Many research underlined the role of political 
and economic factors as key drivers of the digita- 
lization of PS, and of the e-disclosure attitude in 
particular (e.g., Laswad et al. 2005; Jorge et al. 
2011; Bonson et al. 2014; Tejedo-Romero and de 
Araujo 2015). For example, the political setting in 
terms of political position of the ruling party or the 
gender of the mayor can influence some aspects of 
administration culture and, consequently, the pro- 
pensity for e-disclosure. More visibility on the 
web or popularity of the website can encourage 
municipalities to disclose more information for 
meeting Internet users’ pressure. Moreover, 
municipalities with greater level of public debt 
(leverage) as well as better financial autonomy 
tend to give citizens more information (for exam- 
ple via websites) for helping creditors monitor 
their activities or on the destination of revenues 
(essentially taxes and fees). Finally, the citizens’ 
wealth is considered an e-disclosure determinant 
because people with higher income expect to 
receive more services and greater information by 
government. 

In line with previous literature, it is possible 
to identify two categories of determinants of 
e-disclosure attitude: political-social determi- 
nants, such as gender of mayor, political position, 
and Internet visibility and economic status deter- 
minants, such as financial autonomy, citizens’ 
wealth, and leverage. 


A Comparative Study of E-Disclosure 
Attitude in Italy and Spain 


The digitalization process in a comparative pro- 
spective has been empirically investigated 
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considering the e-disclosure attitude of Italian 
and Spanish municipalities trough the analysis of 
287 municipality websites (142 in Italy and 145 in 
Spain). 

For Italy, data on the e-disclosure determinants 
were collected, in 2013, using data from the Ital- 
ian National Institute of Statistics (ISTAT) as well 
as from the website “comuniverso,” a free web 
portal that publicized political, economic, and 
geographic information on Italian municipalities. 
For Spain, data on the determinants were col- 
lected, in the same year, from Badespe, a free 
database for the Spanish PS. 

The concept of “disclosure index” was 
proposed by Buzby (1975) and formalized by 
Cooke (1989) using an item-based approach with 
a dichotomous procedure in which an item is 
scored one if it is disclosed and zero if otherwise. 
The choice of items is based on relevant topics for 
citizens in Spain and in Italy, and it derives from 
previous literature (e.g., Jorge et al. 2011).The 
e-disclosure Index (eDI) is computed considering 
the following 13 items (described in Table 1): 
organization (il), governing body (12), consults 
(13), wages body (14), organogram (15), controlled 
company (16), internal auditing (17), performance 
(18), balance (19), balance controlled company 
(110), economic planning (111), support planning 
(112), and assets (113). 

For each s-th item, it is constructed a dichoto- 
mous variable (1,) which assigned a value of 1 if 
the municipal website disclosed the information 
in question and assigned a value of 0 if otherwise. 
The eDI Index was computed by the following 
equation: 


n 


eDI =X i,/n 


s=] 


where n = 13 (maximum number of disclosure 
items). 

The Index is a ratio comparing the level 
of disclosure by municipality (the sum of 
disclosed items) and the maximum level of 
possible disclosure. It ranged from 0 to 1, 
with 1 indicating the maximum level of dis- 
closure and 0 denoting a municipality with no 
disclosure at all. In particular, the construction 
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Comparative Digitalization, Table 1 Items descriptions for e-disclosure Index 


Organization description including information concerning the following: political 
bodies, staffers, and their responsibilities; expertise and resources for each office; 
name of public official for each office; institutional telephone numbers; and email 


Information about the staff, such as permanent workers and their cost 
Information about the staff, such as temporary workers and their cost 


Information about supervised public institutions, private-sector entities in public 
control, and private company investments, such as the following: list of corporate 
bodies, list of companies with which they have relationships, diagrams that show the 
controlled companies’ activities, and the relationships with the controlling 


Information regarding the activity of internal control structures 


Information about organizational and individual performance evaluation, the results 
obtained in relation to management objectives, political program and services 


Publication of financial statements from the controlled company 


Information about the plan of indicators and expected results the financial statement 
Information about the plan of indicators and expected results of the organizational 


Number | Items Description 
1 Organization 
accounts and certified mail boxes 
2 Governing body 
3 Consultants 
4 Wage bodies Information about the wages of staff 
5 Organizational Organizational structure of the departments and offices 
structure 
6 Controlled 
companies 
organization 
7 Internal auditing 
8 Performance 
provided to the citizens 
9 Balance Publication of financial statements from the municipalities 
10 Balance controlled 
company 
11 Economic planning 
12 Support planning 
planning 
13 Assets 


of the index is based on unweighted items to 
reduce subjectivity in assigning different 
weights to each item. 

For analyzing the e-disclosure determinants, a 
Tobit regression model was used. The Tobit 
model, also called a censored regression model, 
was designed to estimate linear relationships 
between variables when there was either left or 
right-censoring (or both) in the dependent vari- 
able, as in the case of the e-disclosure Index that 
ranged between 0 and 1. 

Moreover, cluster analysis was performed to 
deepen the e-disclosure determinants in Italian 
and Spanish municipalities. The Kruskal-Wallis 
(K-W) test was carried out to check for the 
significance of the differences among clusters 
in terms of both level of e-disclosure attitude 
and determinants (The Kruskal-Wallis test is a 
popular non-parametric procedure. It assesses 
for significant differences in a continuous 
dependent variable by a categorical independent 
variable.). 


Information about municipalities’ assets, such as values, location, and revenue 


Findings 


The findings of the regression model showed that 
Internet visibility, citizens’ wealth, and leverage 
are the main determinants of the e-disclosure atti- 
tude for municipalities. These results are in line 
with previous literature on this topic. 

By the cluster analysis, Italian and Spanish 
municipalities were classified into four clusters. 
The four clusters corresponded to different levels 
of e-disclosure: poor (cluster 1), fair (cluster 2), 
good (cluster 3), and excellent disclosure (cluster 
4). The results of the K-W test showed a very 
significant difference among clusters for the 
e-disclosure Index (Fig. 1). 

In particular, there was a greater level of 
e-disclosure in Italy, with over 70% of Italian 
municipalities being equally divided between the 
best clusters (3 and 4). Furthermore, almost half of 
the Spanish municipalities (46.21%) were classi- 
fied in the cluster with poor level of e-disclosure 
(cluster 1). 
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Comparative Digitalization, Fig. 1 Cluster composition by country 
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Comparative Digitalization, Fig. 2 Municipalities by level of wealth and leverage (standardized values) 


The cluster analysis revealed that higher levels 
of wealth and leverage characterized municipali- 
ties with excellent e-disclosure attitude, while the 
differences among clusters in terms of Internet 
visibility were less marked (Fig. 2). Differently, 
financial autonomy was not significant for the 
differences between clusters. 


Moreover, some factors characterized munici- 
palities with high e-disclosure. In particular, these 
factors were the male gender of the mayor (72% in 
cluster 3 and 58% in cluster 4) and the political 
ideology of municipal ruling parties, that is, 
“right” in 72% of the municipalities within cluster 
4 (Fig. 3). 
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Comparative Digitalization, Fig. 3 Factors that characterize municipalities with high e-disclosure attitude 


Conclusion 


This research contributes to an overall conceptual 
understanding of the digitalization process by 
municipalities via website, deepening the 
e-disclosure attitude and determinants. Compared 
to prior studies on this theme, the study offers 
some important contributions to the existing liter- 
ature. Findings show the role of ICTs for 
supporting transparency, demonstrating the 
municipalities’ characteristics that promoted 
higher e-disclosure attitudes. Moreover, although 
a growing number of studies on digitalization of 
the PS are appearing, there is not enough evidence 
of investigating from a comparative perspective. 
In this regard, the cluster analysis between the two 
countries (Italy and Spain) highlighted that sev- 
eral factors lead to some differences with regard to 
higher level of e-disclosure attitude. Conse- 
quently, the contexts in which transparency 1s 
applied could affect municipalities’ e-disclosure 
attitude. Thus, these findings tend to support a 
novel lens through which to investigate ICT- 
enabled transparency issue that emphasizes the 
role of contingency factors. In this sense, the 
comparative investigation could further the under- 
standing of how the use of ICTs for digital gov- 
ernments differs by social context, administrative 
culture, or form of government. In fact, there has, 
until recently, been very little empirical evidence 
focused on contingency factors surrounding digi- 
tal government diffusion (e.g., Zhao et al. 2014). 

These findings can offer policymakers several 
recommendations for developing policies to 


improve the level of transparency and to support 
digitalization process in local governments. Public 
managers should encourage municipalities with 
citizens with a lower per capita income to use the 
website for improving transparency. In this sense, 
policy makers should implement strategies aimed 
at reducing the digital divide between citizens with 
different per capita income. Moreover, municipal- 
ities should focus more attention on Internet visi- 
bility because it would seem that municipalities 
characterized by greater e-disclosure attitude are 
those that invest more in web communication, 
employing qualified personnel and identifying 
new organizational roles in the municipality, such 
as web communication manager. 
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Definition 


The organization’s efficiency is about the compar- 
ison between the outputs (Services or products) it 
produces and the inputs (resources) it uses. An 
efficient organization would be one that produces 
the maximum possible outputs given its inputs, or 
one that produces a certain level of output with the 
minimum amount of inputs. 

Generally, the efficiency can be achieved under 
the conditions of maximizing the results of an 
action in relation to the resources used, and it is 
calculated by comparing the effects obtained in 
their efforts. Measuring the efficiency requires: 
(a) estimating the costs, the resources consumed 
the effort, in general, found in the literature as the 
input; (b) estimating the results, or the outputs 
(services, projects, products); (c) comparing 
the two. 


Introduction 


The efficiency issue is critical to evaluate the 
performance of an organization. 

Measuring and managing performance is rele- 
vant to anyone — individuals, firms, and organiza- 
tions. No matter how good you think you are, you 
can always be better. However, it requires you to 
measure performance properly and understand 
what drives performance. In this way, it is possible 
to learn better practices, to make better decisions, 
and motivate improved performance. 

In order to contribute to the knowledge of 
performance, in recent decades, many researchers 
have focused on studying and analyzing 
efficiency. 

Firms and organizations use multiple inputs 
(resources) to pursue multiple outputs (services 
or products). From the relationship between 
input and output, it is possible to evaluate the 
reached level of efficiency. 

Moreover, the input and output interact in com- 
plicated ways. Two resources, say labor and cap- 
ital, may, for instance, both substitute and 
complement each other. 

Such interactions imply that simple, key per- 
formance indicators, including simple financial 
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ratios, do not suffice to measure performance or 
guide decision-making. 

The measurement of efficiency is even more 
relevant in the public sector. The effective use of 
public resources is important to guarantee the 
economic growth, the stability and the individual 
well-being. 

The adequate measurement of public sector 
efficiency is a difficult empirical concept and the 
literature on it, particularly when it comes to 
ageregate and international data, is rather scarce. 
The measurement of the costs of public activities, 
the determination of goals and the evaluation of 
efficiency via appropriate cost and outcome mea- 
sures of public policies are very thorny issues. 
Academics and international organizations have 
made some progress in this regard by paying more 
attention to the costs of public activities, by 
looking at the composition of public expenditure 
and by monitoring the level of reached results and 
the satisfaction of users. 

Economists are affected about the efficient use 
of scarce resources. The issue of efficiency finds a 
prominent place in the study of the spending and 
taxing activities of governments and public enti- 
ties. Economists believe that these activities 
should generate the maximum potential benefits 
for the population and they penalize those organi- 
zations when, in their view, they use resources 
inefficiently. 

The measurement of efficiency generally 
requires: (a) an estimation of costs or resources; 
(b) an estimation of output or services or projects; 
and (c) the relationship between the two. Apply- 
ing this concept to the spending activities of pub- 
lic entities, it 1s possible to declare that public 
expenditure is efficient when, given the amount 
spent, it produces the largest possible benefit 
(output) for the population. 

Often efficiency is identified in a comparative 
sense: the relation between input and output of an 
organization alpha is compared with the others. 
This can be done for total public expenditure, or 
for expenditure related to specific functions such 
as health, education, poverty alleviation, building 
of infrastructures, waste or water provision, and 
so on. If in the organization alpha the output 
exceed the input by a larger margin than in other 
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Comparative Efficiency Studies, Table 1 Determining 
the efficiency indicators 


Efficiency Public sector Private sector 
Input Difficult to Easy to indicate 
(resources) identify, 

especially when 

it is a hybrid 

(private/public) 

financing form 
Output Hard to quantify | Easy to determine 
(services, and to compare and to make 
projects, explicit quantity of 
products) money 


entities, then public expenditure in organization 
alpha is considered more efficient. 

The simple comparison outlined above 
requires that both input and output be measured 
in acceptable ways. This is easy, or easier, for 
private sector or for a single asset (machines, 
cars, furnaces) but difficult for public entities. It 
is often difficult to measure the services or output 
from a public expenditure. But, one could assume 
that, at least the costs (i.e., the resources used) 
should be easy to determine. Unfortunately, this 
is not always so. Deficient budgetary classifica- 
tions, lack of reliable data, difficulties in allocat- 
ing fixed costs to a specific function, and failure to 
impute some value to the use of public assets used 
in the activity can also hamper the determination 
of real costs (Table 1) Mihatu et al. (2010). 

In order to evaluate the performance, in terms 
of efficiency, several methods and approach are 
developed. 


Measuring Efficiency: Methodologies 


There are two main methodologies used to mea- 
sure the efficiency: namely parametric and non- 
parametric approach. Nonparametric methods 
differ from parametric methods by not requiring 
any specification of production or cost function in 
advance, which is a great advantage (Zhu 2009). 
The parametric approach requires the specifica- 
tion of functional form of the production, cost and 
profit frontier and some distributional assump- 
tions about the error term. On the other hand, 
nonparametric approach does not assume any 
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specific functional form for evaluating efficiency, 
and therefore, does not take into account the error 
term (Cummins and Xie 2008). 

Another relevant distinction is between the 
deterministic and stochastic models. 

In stochastic models, we allow for the fact that 
the individual observations may be somewhat 
affected by random noise and we attempt to iden- 
tify the underlying mean structure stripped from 
the impact of the random elements. In determin- 
istic models, the possible noise is suppressed, and 
any variation in the data is considered to contain 
significant information about the efficiency of the 
firms and the shape of the technology. 

The most widely used methodology in com- 
parative efficiency studies is Data Envelopment 
Analysis. 


Data Envelopment Analysis 


Data Envelopment Analysis (DEA) is a nonpara- 
metric linear frontier method that is widely used in 
efficiency measurements, especially in studies of 
utility industries (1.e., waste and water provision), 
education and health. In a DEA model, the mea- 
sure of efficiency of any organization is obtained 
using the ratio of weighted outputs to weighted 
inputs subject to the condition that similar ratios 
for every company are equal to or less than unity 
(Zhu 2009). 

Data Envelopment Analysis (DEA) was first 
introduced by Charnes et al. (1978) and extended 
by Banker et al. (1984). The purpose of this 
approach was to measure the relative efficiency 
of each organizations or DMU (Decision Making 
Unit) with the best practices entity. 

DEA decomposes the cost efficiency (CE) into 
two components. One is technical efficiency 
(TE) (either maximizing output for a given level 
of inputs or minimizing inputs for a given level of 
output). The other is allocative efficiency 
(AE) (using input in optimal proportions given 
the input prices and output quantities). Technical 
Efficiency (TE) can be further decomposed into 
Pure Technical Efficiency (PTE) and Scale Effi- 
ciency (SE). SE occurs when firm operates at 
Constant Returns to Scale (CRS) and PTE occurs 
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when firm maximizes its output with Variable 
Returns to Scale (VRS). The resultant efficiency 
measure, ranging between zero (least efficient) 
and one (most efficient), depicts the distance 
from each unit to frontier. 

Throughout the quantitative analysis, the effi- 
ciency scores computed under both the variable 
returns to scale (VRS) and the constant return to 
scale (CRS) assumptions will be used. Efficiency 
under CRS is deemed to be overall efficiency, as it 
can be deconstructed into two components, VRS 
and scale efficiency (SE), providing an insight 
into the source of inefficiencies. VRS, also 
known as “pure efficiency,” has its boundary 
within CRS and reflects the managerial ability to 
organize inputs in the production process 
(Thanassoulis 2000). The ratio of these two effi- 
ciency measures (CRS/VRS) shows the impact of 
scale on efficiency for each company. The SE 
describes that part of inefficiency which can be 
attributed to a company because it diverged from 
its most productive operating scale size (Banker 
et al. 1984). 


Conclusion 


Despite the complexities in measuring efficiency 
in the public sector and the problem of isolating 
the effects on efficiency from other external influ- 
ences, empirical evidence suggests that the fol- 
lowing three institutional factors may improve 
public sector performance: 


e Decentralization of political power and spend- 
ing responsibility. 

e Arrangements that 
agencification. 

e Methods for strengthening competitive pres- 
sures through privatization and other means. 

e Appropriate human resource management 
practice. 

e In the education and health sectors, there is 
evidence that increasing the scale of operations 
may improve efficiency. This effect is attrib- 
uted to economies of scale that result from 
savings in overhead costs and fixed costs in 
tangible assets. However, the impact on other 


increase flexibility, 
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public sector values such as equity, access to 
services, and the quality of services needs to be 
taken into account. 

Moreover, several are the benefits from the 
use of performance information and the moni- 
toring of level of efficiency: 

e It generates a sharper focus on results within 
the management of entities. 

e It provides more and better information on 
organization goals and priorities, and on how 
different programs contribute to achieve these 
goals. 

e It encourages a greater emphasis on planning 
and acts as a signaling device that provides key 
actors with details on what is working and what 
is not. 

e It improves transparency by providing more 
and better information to users and to the pub- 
lic and has the potential to improve public 
management and efficiency. 


Functional and political decentralization (1.e., 
spending responsibility) to subnational govern- 
ments also seems beneficial for efficiency. In 
principle, devolution of functional responsibili- 
ties, if accompanied by appropriate fiscal and 
political decentralization, provides incentives 
for subcentral governments to deliver locally 
preferred services more efficiently, as the burden 
and the benefits of public service delivery both 
accrue in the communities. Evidence from fed- 
eral countries shows that decentralized taxation 
reduces the size of government; however, evi- 
dence on the comparison of countries is incon- 
clusive in this regard. 

Also the human resource management prac- 
tices also matter a great deal. The soft aspects of 
human resource management, such as employee 
satisfaction and morale, are considered to be the 
most important drivers of performance. While 
wages are still important for staff, nonmonetary 
incentives are also essential. High wage levels — 
compared to similar work in the private sector — 
could lead to inefficiencies, although govern- 
ments often are model employers and their wage 
policies reflect equity concerns as well. Wages are 
also important for attracting and retaining quali- 
fied staff, especially in case of skill shortages. 
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Performance-related pay initiatives appear to 
have a low impact on staff motivation. 

Findings are more inconclusive on the impact 
of ownership, competition, and agencification. 
While private ownership is not a guarantee of 
higher efficiency, public ownership does not nec- 
essarily lead to higher inefficiencies either. Rather 
than ownership per se, it is the importance of 
competitive pressure on efficiency that matters. 
However, there is a need to further explore for 
what and with whom public organizations com- 
pete. The nature of service delivery, e.g., whether 
it has features such as low asset specificity (high 
levels of alternative uses for resources) and low 
information costs, is crucial for successful com- 
petition in public services. 

Regarding agencification, there is some 
evidence that a reduction of input controls 
combined with steering for results, financial 
incentives and competition could lead to 
increased efficiency. However, the impact on 
the quality of service delivery and policy effec- 
tiveness is unclear. The literature also calls 
attention to the major risks of agencification, 
including the exposure of government to finan- 
cial and employment risks and opportunities for 
political patronage and corruption. The effects of 
new intragovernmental coordination mecha- 
nisms are also not known. 


Cross-References 


Bureaucracy and Efficiency 

Comparative Public Performance Management 
Systems 

Performance Measurement 
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Comparative Federalism 
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Curtin University, Perth, WA, Australia 


Synonyms 


Federal systems; Federations; Intergovernmental 
relations; Judicial review 


Definition 


A federal system of government is one where 
sovereignty is constitutionally shared and powers 
divided between an overarching central govern- 
ment and the governments of a set of constituent 
units, each of which enjoys a direct relationship 
with the people. 


Introduction 


Federal systems of government, in the modern 
sense, have been in existence for over two centuries 
now — at least as long as the world has experienced 
liberal democracy — and historical antecedents go 
back much further. Federal systems of government 
also make up a good share of modern liberal 
democracies, particularly of the larger ones. With 
their attempt to use constitutional rules to enforce a 
system of shared rule they constitute a distinctive 
form of government, at least in principle funda- 
mentally different from unitary systems, however 
decentralized those might be. 
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Federalism thus makes an important subject of 
study and the world’s federations an interesting 
set of potential comparators. Although much 
research into federal systems is case specific, 
comparative federalism of some sort has a long 
history, and increasing effort is now being made to 
carry out systematic comparison. Going back at 
last to pioneering federalism scholar Edward 
Freeman (1863), there is a strong tradition of 
examining diverse federal experiences, oriented 
to using typologies with some eye to generaliza- 
tion and considerable effort at conceptualization 
(notably Wheare 1946; Sawer 1969; Duchacek 
1970; Davis 1978; Elazar 1987; Burgess 2005; 
Watts 2008; Hueglin and Fenna 2015). Much of 
that effort has been dedicated to “telling the fed- 
eral story” and thus providing the essential basis 
for any attempt at productive comparison. They 
are typically structured around the main facets of 
federal systems: origins; constitutional assign- 
ment of responsibilities; judicial review; second 
chambers; fiscal relations; and constitutional 
amendment. 

This entry explores the way federalism has 
been studied both as a dependent and as an inde- 
pendent variable. As a dependent variable, 
scholars have sought to explain how federal sys- 
tems emerge; how they maintain or lose their 
““federalness”; whether they succeed or fail; and 
how they function. As an independent variable, 
there is ongoing interest in determining what dif- 
ference federalism makes to what governments do 
and how they do it. Much of the discussion of 
federalism as a dependent variable involves the 
complex relationship between underlying condi- 
tions and character; institutional structures of fed- 
eralism; the extra-federal institutional 
characteristics; and political organizations and 
processes. Meanwhile discussion of federalism 
as an independent variable revolves around two 
competing claims: that, on the one hand, federal- 
ism obstructs policy making and that, on the other, 
it facilitates policy making. 

With its basis in a constitutional division of 
powers, federal has from the very beginning had 
a close connexion with constitutionalism and, in 
turn, with constitutional law and its interpretation. 
This has prompted questions at times about the 
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impact of judicial review on policy making by 
governments and an ongoing interest in the effect 
of judicial review on the longer run evolution of 
federal systems. Do supreme courts, or certain 
types of supreme court, retard or facilitate adapta- 
tion? What has their role been in maintaining the 
elusive “balance” that is often seen as being 
important to federalism? 

As with social science research more generally, 
a comparative perspective, and better yet, system- 
atic comparative analysis, should be able to help 
us address all of these questions. The material 
covered in this overview shows that indeed the 
study of federalism has involved a healthy amount 
of general inference drawing as well as focused 
comparison between federal systems and some 
comparison between federal and nonfederal sys- 
tems. As discussed below, however, potential for 
systematic comparison is severely constrained by 
the limitations of the material. 


Federalism and the Comparative 
Method 


In a moment of enthusiasm, Freeman (1896, p. 1) 
described the comparative method as “the greatest 
intellectual achievement of our time.” Both the 
attraction and the challenges of analysing federal 
systems comparatively were remarked on by Wil- 
liam Riker (1964, p. xi=xii). Federalism, he 
mused, “seemed ... to be exactly the kind of 
subject about which we might easily utter testable 
generalizations.” 


In time, however, I came to realize that this was far 
too pretentious a project for one man. ...each 
instance of a federalism ancient and modern is 
embedded in a set of unique local institutions, 
which themselves must be appreciated and under- 
stood. To acquire the information about history, the 
sensitivity to culture, and the linguistic competence 
to examine all these societies is more than any 
isolated scholar can do. 


The obstacles Riker identified are practical 
rather than principled and thus presumably 
surmountable, either by someone more capable 
than he or through collective scholarship. 
Understanding any federal system requires a 
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richly contextualized understanding, but once 
established, such an understanding should pro- 
vide the basis for successful comparative analy- 
sis. The real challenge arises with the constraints 
on reliable comparison. The problem is twofold: 
a small number of cases and the distinctiveness 
of each case. 


Methodological Challenges: Small N 
Federalism is an ecumenical term, encompassing 
federal unions of a nongovernmental nature as 
well as governmental unions such as confederal 
systems that are not strictly speaking federal, as 
well as federal systems of government proper. 
Federal systems of government proper, which 
shall be the focus of this discussion, are distin- 
guished from, on the one side, unitary systems or, 
on the other, confederal arrangements. 
Traditionally, federations are categorized as 
such by reference to their constitutional frame- 
work and institutional form. This is as it should 
be, but it also carries the risk of mistaking appear- 
ance for reality and thus, as KC Wheare (1963, 
p. 20), the doyen of federal studies, reminded us: 


“itis obvious that the practice of the constitution is 
more important almost than the law of the consti- 
tution. It is usually convenient to begin with the 
law, as a basis of classification.” 


On the one hand, some federations such as 
Malaysia or Austria are more federal in name 
than in substance (Rack 1996; Erk 2004; Case 
2007). On the other hand, some such as Spain 
are more genuinely federal but give off sufficient 
mixed messages concerning their constitutional 
form to mislead some observers (Sala 2014). In a 
category of its own is the European Union (EU), 
which can be seen as a federation (Auer 2005), a 
federation-in-the-making (Annett 2010; Hueglin 
and Fenna 2015), or a distinctive model of “treaty 
federalism” (Hueglin 2013) -— but which others see 
as not warranting the term at all (Wolinetz 2011). 
In between are those for whom the EU presents as 
an intriguing hybrid: a “jumbo confederation” 
(Lister 1996); an instance of “confederal federal- 
ism” (Kincaid 1999); a “quasi-federation” 
(McKay 2001); a “postmodern confederation” 
(Majone 2006); or even a “pluri-national 
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federation in sensu cosmopolitico” (Dumont 
2012). Questions about the precise status of the 
EU as some sort of federation have been brought 
to the fore by the challenges faced by the 
Eurozone in the global financial crisis and by the 
2016 “Brexit” secession vote in the UK. 

Thus, while it sometimes appears as if the 
world is awash in federations, with at least two 
dozen commonly said to exist, the search for 
genuine examples soon narrows the list down to 
a standard core and a handful of marginal cases. 
Federalism research, either comparative or case 
specific, overwhelmingly focuses on the classi- 
cal core of the United States, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Canada, and Australia. India, the leading 
federation of the developing world as well as the 
most populous and most diverse federation, 
merits a place on that list but has not often been 
included in comparative studies. The net can be 
broadened to include Austria, Belgium, Spain, 
South Africa, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Malay- 
sia, Nigeria, and the European Union, but each 
has caveats attached. It is certainly impossible to 
do meaningful quantitative comparisons of fed- 
eral systems with such a small N, but it is even 
difficult to do reliable qualitative ones. 


Methodological Challenges: Great Variety 
Even without the EU, variation among federal 
systems is considerable. This includes substantial 
differences in age, origins, design, and sociopolit- 
ical and economic contexts. If we mean federa- 
tions in the modern sense of the term, as distinct 
from confederal arrangements, then federations 
range in age from the US system of the late eigh- 
teenth century to those such as Spain or South 
Africa created or being created in the late twenti- 
eth century. Having been established in 1949, the 
current German federal system is relatively 
young, but many of its features derive from an 
earlier incarnation in the late nineteenth century 
and indeed reflect a tradition going back to the 
middle ages. 

The older federations — United States, Switzer- 
land, Canada, Germany of the Second Reich, 
Australia — were all aggregative (though not nec- 
essarily purely so) in origin: formed by the volun- 
tary union of formerly independent political 
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entities. Much more recently we see federalism 
emerging out of a reverse process: unitary states 
such as Spain, Belgium, and South Africa devolv- 
ing authority to accommodate diversity and local 
identities, often as a correlate of democratization. 
This contrast between aggregative and devolu- 
tionary origins is also referred to as “integrative” 
and devolutionary (Lenaerts 1990) or, less felici- 
tously, “coming together” and “holding together.” 

While the constitutional design of each feder- 
ation is, in detail, unique, there is a broad distinc- 
tion that separates two basic design types (Scharpf 
1988, pp. 242-243; Hueglin and Fenna 2015, 
pp. 51—55). On the one hand are those federations, 
of which the United States is the archetype, char- 
acterized by a legislative division of powers in 
which the respective levels of government exer- 
cise full powers to make, implement, and admin- 
ister policy in assigned domains and that rely on 
an elected, “Senate”-style, second chamber giving 
the constituent units an equality of representation 
in national decision-making. Originally these 
were envisaged as functioning in what KC 
Wheare called a “coordinate” or dualistic way 
with the respective levels of government autono- 
mous in their own spheres. 

On the other hand is the German model of joint 
or integrated federalism, echoed in the EU and 
partly in the Swiss case, characterized by 
an “administrative” or functional division of 
powers where policies are framed centrally but 
implemented and administered by the constituent 
units, and an appointive “Council’-style federal 
chamber providing the constituent units with 
direct representation in central decision-making. 
Rather than coordinate or dualistic in design, they 
are based on joint decision-making. For this rea- 
son, the integrated model is sometimes alterna- 
tively referred to as “cooperative federalism” — an 
unfortunate practice given the different way 
that term has widely been used in the study 
of federalism (see below). Since the division of 
powers has become much more overlapping, con- 
current, and integrated in the American-style fed- 
erations over time, the “representation of state 
governments in the federal legislative arena is a 
decisive factor in joint federalism” (Thorlakson 
2003, p. 17). 
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Finally, there is the socioeconomic make-up of 
each federation. Fundamentally, there is the dis- 
tinction here between those with pluri- or multi- 
national societies and those that are regionally 
monocultural (sometimes, rather unhelpfully, 
called “territorial” federations). Unsurprisingly, 
the dynamics of the two types are characteristi- 
cally different. Language differences, such as 
exist in Switzerland, Belgium, India, Canada, or 
Spain, contribute greatly to creating the former. 

All in all, the combination of small N and large 
variety helps explain why some scholars prefer 
not to think of federal vs. unitary states in dyadic 
terms and instead to approach their functioning by 
way of the looser concept of “multilevel gover- 
nance.” Whether this is justified or not, the reality 
remains that federal systems present difficulties 
for comparative analysis. 


Case Studies 

Having earlier remarked on the opportunity fed- 
eralism offered for systematic comparative analy- 
sis, it is thus not surprising that Riker (1975, 
p. 131) later retreated to a much less sanguine 
view. “Mature federations are more unlike than 
alike”; thus “it is probably impossible to general- 
ize about the operation of federalism.” 

It is this sort of complexity that has caused 
scholars to flag the many obstacles to a reliable 
use of the comparative method in political science 
more generally. It is sometimes forgotten that 
pioneer theorist of the comparative method, John 
Stuart Mill (1974/1843), essentially rejected its 
application to the human sciences because of the 
“extraordinary” complexity of the variables. 
Since we will never be able to find two cases 
alike in all respects except the variable in ques- 
tion, we must rely on methods of comparison that 
cannot resolve problems of the “plurality of 
causes” (“equifinality,” in modern jargon) or 
intermixed causes — “chemical causation,” as 
Mill called it (on which see Ragin 1987). Mill 
(1974, p. 883) cautioned against “a specious sem- 
blance of conclusiveness” that comparative anal- 
ysis can create in the social sciences. It is for this 
reason that “natural experiments” are the holy 
grail of comparative research since only they can 
provide some hope of holding the inevitably 
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wide range of variables constant (Robinson 
et al. 2009). However, natural experiments are 
exceedingly rare. 

Sober assessments of the comparative method 
more recently (e.g., Lieberson 1991) also focus on 
the difficulty of distinguishing multiple causes 
(“over determination”) or interaction effects. 
While Przeworski and Teune (1970) downplayed 
these difficulties, Przeworski (2007) eventually 
conceded that problems such as “endogeneity” 
force us to ask whether a “science of comparative 
politics” is possible at all. Such issues go to the 
heart of the matter in the human sciences, 
returning us to the question of whether the nomo- 
thetic enterprise of a “social science” is really 
feasible or whether we must settle for a much 
less ambitious idiographic approach of traditional 
“history” that treats cases as largely sui generis. 

This retreat to a much more realistic view about 
the capacity of comparative analysis is a further 
reminder of the crucial value of in-depth case 
studies and the “process tracing” analysis they 
engage in to reveal complex causal mechanisms 
(George and Bennett 2005). Case studies occupy, 
Gerring (2004, p. 352) suggests, a seemingly pre- 
carious ontological position midway between 
ideographic and nomothetic extremes — but pre- 
cisely there may well be the reality of the human 
sciences. It is this dilemma that leads to a plea for 
matched pairs approach to comparison, which in 
some ways offers the greatest potential for dealing 
with complex variables (Tarrow 2010). Any fewer 
cases would allow no comparison; any more 
threatens to compromise on empirical richness. 
Paired comparisons have been used widely in 
the federalism literature: juxtaposing Canada and 
the United States, Canada and Australia, the EU 
and the United States, Canada and the EU, the 
United States and Switzerland, and indeed almost 
any other permutation one can imagine. 


Federalism as a Dependent Variable 


Interest in federalism itself has focused on at least 
four different but related questions. The first is 
origins: why do some states emerge in a federal 
rather than unitary form? The second is survival, 
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or more precisely, failure: why do some federa- 
tions expire or dissolve? The third and fourth 
concern the dynamics of successful or established 
federal unions: how and why does the balance 
between centripetal and centrifugal tendencies 
change over time, and, more specifically, what 
role does judicial review play in the evolution of 
federal systems? 


Origins 

Why some states took a federal rather than unitary 
path is an interesting question that also has bear- 
ing on the understanding of federal practice. In 
addition to helping understand the past and inter- 
pret the present, it also helps with envisioning the 
future: under what circumstances might federal- 
ism be a “solution” to present woes, such as uni- 
tary states fractured by conflicting regional 
identities (Wibbels 2006). Most reflection and 
research has focused on aggregative federations 
since they are older and more classically federal. 
The obvious first step has been to map the expe- 
rience of precursors, the various confederal 
unions that have existed over the centuries, and 
about which, thanks to Davis (1978), Forsyth 
(1981), and Lister (1999, 2001), much is now 
well understood. 

It has long been recognized, as Wheare (1946, 
pp. 37-45) originally spelled out, that some com- 
bination of external threat and economic gain has 
been instrumental in the formation of the main 
ageregative federations. Riker (1964, p. 12) 
turned the strategic gain notion into a formal 
proposition, but shorn of its nuances the idea lost 
rather than gained utility. Going beyond Riker’s 
rather “commonplace” observation (Davis 1978, 
p. 137) has been difficult, though. 

Empirically, an inviting comparison is between 
German and Italian unification in the 1870s. 
Although not at all a “natural experiment” 
(contra Ziblatt 2006: Chapter 1), since it does 
not control for other variables, these divergent 
forms of modern state formation make for a poten- 
tially illuminating contrast. Is there something 
about the fact that militarily powerful Prussia 
drew the German states into a federal union, 
while Piedmont presided over the formation of a 
unitary state in Italy? Wheare’s answer was that 
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federalism requires an established capacity for 
regional self-government. Italy could not federate 
until the autocracies of Sicily and Naples were 
abolished. “But when this defeat was accom- 
plished, nothing was left. There were no govern- 
ments with authority rooted in the society 
they governed.” Ziblatt (2006) explored the com- 
parison in more detail and arrived at the same 
conclusions. 

Simple binary comparisons, as noted above, 
have their strengths; however, they also have 
their weaknesses. A critical weakness to the sim- 
ple two-case comparison here is that while it helps 
us understand why modern Italy could not take a 
federal form, it cannot tell us why Germany did; 
“infrastructural capacity,” as Ziblatt calls it, would 
certainly seem to be a necessary condition, but 
there can be no valid inference from this compar- 
ison that it is in any way a sufficient one. A host of 
other conditions almost certainly have to be met. 


Success and Failure 

The flip side of explaining origins is explaining 
failure or the limits of federalism: presumably 
many of the same factors that make for federalism 
in the first place determine whether it will succeed 
or not. Wheare’s list of “requisites” also included 
such factors as previous existence of the constitu- 
ent units as autonomous political entities and sim- 
ilarity of social and political institutions. 

Because federal union has often seemed like 
the ideal solution to state-building challenges, a 
sense of disappointment has long surrounded 
those instances where a federal vision has proved 
insufficient to the task, including instances of 
“total failure” (Hicks 1978). The general answer 
has been to infer from the broad experience what 
conditions are conducive to success, such as the 
number of units or the relationship between unit 
boundaries, the distribution of ethnic or other 
potentially troublesome minorities (Lemco 
1991), or the experience of prior independence 
(Markovic 1995). Of particular interest is whether 
federalism assuages or, alternatively, amplifies 
regional discontent when genuine differences of 
identity are at issue. Is federalism the “solution” in 
divided societies, as Elazar (1987, p. 8) argued? 
Inferences from multicase surveys (Amoretti and 
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Bermeo 2004, pp. 457-489; McGarry and 
O’Leary 2009; Seymour and Gagnon 2012; 
Anderson 2015) suggest that while generalization 
is difficult, federalism does assist in “managing 
cleavages” and that the notion that federalism 
exacerbates identity issues can only be sustained 
by overlooking patently incompatible conditions 
and creating illusory counterfactuals. Federalism 
is not a panacea (Erk 2015). 


Evolution and Erosion 

Distinguishing “successful” from “unsuccessful” 
federations does not do justice to the quotidian but 
pervasive difficulties often experienced by the 
successful, established, federations. While the 
frictions of “cool” federalism are much less dra- 
matic than those of its “hot” version (Sager 2005), 
they can nonetheless be a source of dissatisfac- 
tion. A widespread syndrome has been one of the 
creeping centralization and the resulting percep- 
tion that federalism is being eroded in the 
established federations. Aggregative federations 
typically took shape through a process of debate 
and negotiation (misleading characterized by 
Riker as a “bargain”) in which efforts were made 
to lock the relationship between the two levels of 
government into the desired form through consti- 
tutional arrangements. The question is how those 
arrangements subsequently evolved and what role 
they and the institutions they established played in 
that evolution. 

For those unions formed prior to or in the 
early years of industrial modernization, powerful 
centripetal tendencies were inevitable, particu- 
larly but not only because of the way the emer- 
gence of national welfare states in the 
mid-twentieth century effectively reversed 
major elements of the traditional distribution of 
responsibilities (Corry 1941; Peterson 1995; 
Fenna 2007). In an influential formulation, 
Sawer (1976, p. 64) described this “as involving 
three successive stages; first co-ordinate or dual 
federalism, secondly co-operative federalism, 
and thirdly organic or integrated federalism.” 
Attempts to map and compare centralizing trends 
show a tendency that spans quite different federal 
systems and indeed appears “ubiquitous” 
(Döring and Schnellenbach 2011), but which 
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has nonetheless been variable (Krane 1988). An 
alternative reading sees periods of centralization 
and periods of decentralization (Chhibber and 
Kollman 2004, pp. 101—160). 

This evolution, which in some instances has 
quite transformed the older federal systems, 
has more often than not taken place via sub- 
constitutional means: typically, a combination 
of favorable judicial interpretation and the exer- 
cise of fiscal power. There does, however, seem 
to be a characteristic division between the conti- 
nental federations Switzerland and Germany, and 
the New World federations, in this respect, with 
the former making much more regular and effec- 
tive use of formal constitutional amendment 
(Hueglin and Fenna 2015, pp. 275-307). For 
the latter, one can agree with Rodden (2006, 
p. 38) that “federal constitutions are notoriously 
poor guides to the distribution of authority in 
modern federations.” 

The institutional barriers to change in federal 
systems did retard this process of adaptation for 
some time, but once the dam was broken, it 
has seemed to some observers that there has 
been a very real possibility of moving from cen- 
tralization to what Braun (2011) calls “over- 
centralization.” Some attempt has been made to 
compare the degree of centralization across fed- 
erations using fiscal indicators, with, unsurpris- 
ingly, Canada and Switzerland ranked the least, 
United States and Germany in the middle, and 
Australia and Austria the most (Thorlakson 
2003). 

The efficacy of federalism’s constitutional con- 
straints in resisting centripetal tendencies has been 
discussed at length by some scholars (Filippov 
et al. 2004; Bednar 2009), but with mixed results 
and, more to the point, little attempt at empirical 
validation and comparative analysis. Riker (1964, 
p. 101), who attached minimal significance to the 
institutional features, argued that “the decentrali- 
zation of the two-party system is sufficient to 
prevent national leaders ... from controlling 
their partisans by either organizational or ideolog- 
ical devices. As such, this decentralized party 
system is the main protector of the integrity of 
states in our federalism.” However, this observa- 
tion was based on little more than impressionistic 
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argument. More systematic comparison reinforces 
the suspicion that parties should be regarded as 
merely an intervening variable and the party sys- 
tem a consequence rather than a cause of central- 
ization (Chhibber and Kollman 2004, p. 227). 

An alternative take on this variable asks not 
whether the party system is centralized, but 
whether it is Left-dominated. Parties of the Left 
are congenitally centralizing and where they 
enjoy a dominant position they will drive federa- 
tions in that direction. Or so argue Turgeon and 
Wallner (2013), who illustrate their point with a 
two-case contrast between Australia and Canada. 
That comparison provides useful prima facie evi- 
dence, but one would need other cases with 
the underlying characteristics of Australia but 
without its Labor Party to provide compelling 
demonstration. 

One of the few attempts to address the general 
question of what drives centralization through an 
empirically richer multicase comparative analysis 
has been Erk (2007), who compares Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Germany, and Switzerland. Erk 
found that having a federal society — 1.e., one 
characterized by regional — ethno-linguistic 
diversity — proves most resistant to centralization. 
This lent support to Livingston’s (1952) well- 
known proposition that “Federalism is a function 
not of constitutions but of societies.” Riker (1964, 
p. 111) similarly emphasized the role of “popular 
sentiment of loyalty” in determining which level 
of government will dominate. While confirming 
the importance of that societal diversity, Braun 
(2011) sought to supply a more nuanced reading, 
using much the same range of cases, but including 
variations in institutional structure. Similarly, 
Bolleyer (2009) explored some of these cases to 
determine how the varying ability of constituent 
units to cooperate might be explained and might 
affect federal dynamics. 


Courts and the Constitution 


How effective have federalism’s constitutional/ 
institutional “safeguards” been in retarding those 
centralizing tendencies noted above? Of all the 
mooted institutional safeguards, it is the courts 
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that have been most discussed. This, however, 
has overwhelmingly been done using an N of 
one — the United States. Can comparative analysis 
tell us anything about the contribution judicial 
review has made to the evolution of federal sys- 
tems? Views about the significance of the courts 
range from Alexander Hamilton’s blithe and 
rather disingenuous reassurance in Federalist 
78 that the judiciary are the “least dangerous” 
branch (following Montesquieu), to Dicey’s 
(1915, p. 170) dictum that federalism “means 
legalism — the predominance of the judiciary in 
the constitution.” In the United States, legal 
scholars have long debated whether the Supreme 
Court should or can be expected to police the 
federal division of powers (e.g., Wechsler 1954; 
McGinnis and Somin 2004). 


Federalism and Constitutionalism 

Federalism contributed significantly to the emer- 
gence and development of modern constitutional- 
ism since the creation of federal unions inevitably 
entailed legal formalization of the negotiated 
arrangements. Along with “new beginnings,” it 
was one of the two paths to modern constitution- 
alism (Ackerman 1997, p. 775). In some cases, 
such as Canada or Australia, federalism was a 
sufficient reason for the drafting of a modern 
constitution; in others, such as the United States, 
both factors were at work. Constitutionalism has 
thus been an important element of federal sys- 
tems, manifesting itself in questions about amend- 
ment and other forms of adjustment to changing 
conditions such as interpretation and reinterpreta- 
tion by the courts. 

Almost without exception, federations have 
established higher courts either implicitly or 
explicitly mandated to assess the constitutionality 
of government actions and thus adjudicate con- 
flicts over the division of powers. Thus federalism 
has also provided a major impetus for the devel- 
opment of judicial review. There was a great deal 
of truth to Dicey’s observation — certainly more 
than there was to Hamilton’s. Because of its reli- 
ance on (and contribution to) constitutionalism, 
and because of its unique attempt at creating some 
kind of shared sovereignty, federalism almost 
inevitably created a privileged role for the courts. 
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Indeed, as embodied in the landmark Marbury 
v. Madison (1803) decision of the US Supreme 
Court, federalism was instrumental in the rise of 
judicial review: the then-controversial and path- 
breaking notion that the judiciary may declare the 
actions of government unconstitutional. 

Judicial review spread to the Anglo federations 
Canada and Australia but because of very differ- 
ent associations and conditions was slower com- 
ing to the European states. By the second half of 
the twentieth century, though, it had become the 
international norm (and of course not just in fed- 
eral systems) a status reflected in the contribution 
made by the European Court of Justice to the 
consolidation of the European Union. Character- 
istic differences remain, with the New World fed- 
erations reposing the task in a general court 
of appeal — the Supreme Court of the United 
States or of Canada or the High Court of 
Australia — while the German model is one of a 
specialist constitutional court, the Bundesverfas- 
sungsgericht. There is, however, one distinct 
anomaly: Switzerland, the one federation where 
the jurisdictional scope of the national govern- 
ment is not subject to judicial review at all 
(though actions of the cantons are subject to 
the Federal Court). Switzerland’s unique reliance 
on direct democracy has made judicial review 
of central government actions seemingly 
unnecessary. 


The Judicial Safeguards of Federalism? 

Up until the second half of the twentieth century it 
was common to deplore the constraint judicial 
review was imposing on the expansion of central 
government powers and the way courts were so 
conservatively deferential to federalism. More 
recently, supreme courts have been accused of 
the opposite: of betraying federalism and being 
complicit in the centralization of power that has 
occurred in the established federations. Scant 
attention has, however, been paid to these ques- 
tions by comparativists. One exception is Bzdera 
(1993), who compared Switzerland, Canada, the 
United States, Australia, and the EU, concluding 
from their experiences that, without exception, 
supreme courts “are best characterized as central- 
ist and nationalist.” 
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This net centralist/nationalist bias of federal high 
courts is largely explained by the strong institu- 
tional factors linking such courts to the political 
organs of the central government. This government 
is generally responsible for the existence of the 
court, its administration, its budget, its internal pro- 
cedures, and most notably for the selection of its 
judges. (Bzdera 1993, p. 27) 


Highly suggestive for Bzdera was the way the 
court least beholden to the central government, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
London during the formative years of Canadian 
federalism, played a pronounced decentralizing 
role. The Judicial Committee was an Imperial 
instrument serving as the final court of appeal 
for Canadian federalism until 1949. Entirely 
external and independent, it manifestly favored 
a federal rather than a centralizing interpretation 
of what was intended to be a quite centralizing 
constitution. 

Of course, periodization is a crucial component 
of such an analysis: the building phase of a federal 
union is presumably rather different from more 
mature phases. Thus, obversely, we might expect 
courts to play a centralizing role in “constituting” 
an integrated union when faced with disparate 
elements. Thus Goldstein (2001), for instance, 
compares the role of the European Court of Justice 
with the US Supreme Court in its early years. 
More generally, comparison of the EU with 
other federations in their earlier days has been a 
natural avenue of research (e.g., Church and 
Dardanelli 2005; Jabko 2006). 

If this argument about courts and centralization 
is correct, we should find an inverse correlation 
between the central government’s control over the 
court and the degree to which the court defends 
federalism. And some such correlation can be 
discerned (Aroney and Kincaid 2016). Centrally 
dominated supreme courts in Australia and the 
United States have assumed a deferentially cen- 
tralizing role. By contrast, the supreme courts of 
the German and Swiss federations, constituted 
with much greater respect for the federal principle, 
have adopted a more balanced position — with 
the Swiss Federal Court (Tribunal féderal/ 
Bundesgericht) demonstrating that balance in the 
license it extends to the cantons (Lienhard 
et al. 2016). Of course, these are merely 
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correlations and in no way control for the possible 
influence of a wide range of other factors. It is also 
not inconsistent with the recognition that judicial 
review functions via internal intellectual logics 
encapsulated in the notion of interpretive “doc- 
trine” (Baier 2006). 


Governing Federal Systems 


An enormous amount of the work done on fed- 
eral systems concerns the practical questions 
about the mechanics of cooperation and conflict 
when two constitutionally entrenched levels of 
government interact, as over the course of the last 
century they have increasingly had to do (Poirier 
et al. 2015). This has two main dimensions: fiscal 
and political—administrative, the latter coming 
under the rubric of intergovernmental relations, 
or “IGR.” 


Fiscal Federalism 

Comparative analysis of the fiscal relations 
between governments in federal systems is lim- 
ited. One exception is Rodden’s (2006, p. 272) 
survey of the “murky semi-sovereignty” that char- 
acterizes the spending and borrowing position of 
the constituent units in federal systems and the 
possible “hazard” this poses for public finance. 
Very little comparative work has been done on 
what is perhaps a more important aspect of 
fiscal federalism, viz., vertical fiscal imbalance 
(VFI) and the use of conditional grants by central 
governments. The significance of VFI lies chiefly 
in the way it allows central governments to 
“encroach” on the constitutional prerogatives of 
the constituent units by use of the “spending 
power.” Some comparative work has been done 
on horizontal fiscal equalization (HFE), the sub- 
sidization of less well-off jurisdictions to maintain 
comparability of government services across the 
country (Béland and Lecours 2011, 2014). Equal- 
ization varies considerably from federation to 
federation — particularly in degree but also in 
manner. Some federations equalize thoroughly or 
aggressively (Australia, Germany); some equalize 
partially (Canada, Switzerland); and one does 
very little at all (the United States). 
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Intergovernmental Relations 

The growth and consolidation of intergovernmen- 
tal relations in the traditional dualistic federations 
over the twentieth century has long been studied 
under the rubric of “cooperative federalism.” 
As Elazar (1991, p. 69) noted, “the adjective 
cooperative...does not imply that intergovern- 
mental relations are always peaceful and friendly. 
... Cooperative refers to the fact that governments 
must cooperate, that is, work and function 
together.” The story of cooperative federalism 
encompasses a wide range of interactions includ- 
ing negotiation, conflict, coercion, and genuine 
cooperation. It can also involve practices of “col- 
laborative federalism,” viz., the establishment of 
joint governance arrangements (Painter 2001). 

Intergovernmental relations, however, are the 
most elusive subject in the study of federalism. 
Lacking the explicit legal form of constitutions 
and judicial interpretation, the explicit numerical 
quality of fiscal relations, or the tangible shape of 
constitutionally mandated institutions, they 
occupy a distinctly gray area. Comparison gener- 
ates some systemic distinctions, such as that 
between “executive federalism” and “administra- 
tive federalism.” Parliamentary federations with a 
legislative division of powers generate high levels 
of executive-to-executive interaction that has 
been termed “executive federalism’ (Watts 
1989). Both US federalism, with its presidential 
separation of powers, and German federalism, 
with its administrative division of powers, give 
rise to more diffuse interaction, often at the 
bureaucratic levels, that has been termed “‘admin- 
istrative federalism” (Fenna 2012; Hueglin and 
Fenna 2015, pp. 239-246). 

Comparing the very different processes in the 
American and Canadian systems, Bakvis and 
Brown (2010) find that outcomes are nonetheless 
similar. It is reasonable to expect, though, that 
presidentialism and parliamentarism will have 
characteristically different effects on the way a 
federal system functions. Comparing four federa- 
tions, Kelemen (2000) found that to indeed be the 
case for environmental policy: the inherent weak- 
nesses of presidential separation of powers 
arrangements leads to imposition of tight regula- 
tory frameworks on the constituent units in a way 
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that does not tend to happen in parliamentary 
systems. Again, such findings are hostage to the 
shortage of comparative material. Presidential 
systems are generally rare in the world of success- 
ful liberal democracies and specifically rare in the 
world of successful democratic federations. This 
requires Kelemen to use the EU as a functional 
equivalent to the United States. 


Reform 

This evolution of modern federalism, with its 
increasing entanglement of the two levels of gov- 
ernment and degree of convergence between the 
way powers are divided in the dual and integrated 
federations, has created a challenge for modern 
federal governance. It has also generated charac- 
teristic reform strategies in the two types of feder- 
ations. Legislative federations have sought to 
strengthen shared rule in response to the increased 
sharing, while administrative federations have 
moved towards disentanglement (Broschek 
2015). 


Federalism as an Independent Variable 


What difference does having a federal system 
make? Riker’s answer was “very little,” and then 
only to the style rather than the substance of what 
governments do. Davis (1978, pp. 212—213) was, 
if anything, more sceptical — declaring that the 
term “federalism” had become “phylogenetically 
senile.” On the other hand, bold claims and strong 
criticisms have been made about federalism over 
the years, including that it protects individual 
rights, provides a way to accommodate diversity, 
retards policy making, and facilitates policy mak- 
ing. Here the logical approach is, as Riker (1969, 
p. 139) suggested, a matched-pairs design, juxta- 
posing “most (otherwise) similar” federal and 
unitary systems. Short of a genuine natural exper- 
iment, the problem here of course is that the avail- 
able material provides few opportunities for 
anything but the most approximate “matching.” 


Federalism as Hindrance? 
Does divided jurisdiction help, hinder, or make 
little difference to effective governance and the 
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introduction of new policies? In particular, focus 
has been on the potential for market-modifying 
policies. The short answer seems to be “all of the 
above”: federalism has or can help, hinder, or 
make little difference to reformist policy, 
depending on circumstances. 

Writing when US federalism was proving a 
significant obstacle to policy reform for a rapidly 
industrializing society, Dicey (1915, p. 169) 
declared that a system of divided jurisdiction “is 
unfavourable to the interference or activity of 
government.” The assessment was echoed less 
dispassionately in the years of the Great Depres- 
sion, most famously by English socialist Harold 
Laski (1939). For Dicey, Laski, and others, the 
main culprit was misalignment between responsi- 
bilities and capacities combined with the power of 
the courts to veto any kind of adjustment through 
initiatives of the national government. At its 
extreme, this took the form of the perverse situa- 
tion created in the Lochner era of constitutional 
interpretation in the United States that neither 
level of government was granted power to regu- 
late the market (Kens 1998). 

All of this discussion and handwringing 
implicitly assumed federalism of the American 
type that is a legislative rather than administrative 
division of powers. Jurisdictional impasse would 
self-evidently not be the same problem in federal- 
ism of the German type. But “joint-decision” sys- 
tems may well fall prey to their own pathologies, 
and according to Fritz Scharpf (1988), they indeed 
are, but of a different kind. In this view, Germany 
and the EU are afflicted with tendencies to a 
policy and institutional reform inertia Scharpf 
called the “joint-decision trap.” This syndrome 
arises when unanimity among too many decision 
makers is officially or effectively required. The 
proposition has been explored through empirical 
work and comparative reflection (Héritier 1999; 
Benz 2011; Falkner 2011). 

The question of federalism’s impact on market- 
modifying initiatives was looked at in empirical 
depth in a comparative analysis of the emergence 
of welfare states in Australia, Canada, the United 
States, Austria, and Switzerland (Obinger 
et al. 2005). That analysis corresponded to the 
approach recommended by King et al. (1994, 
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p. 45) as “structured, focused comparison.” It 
confirmed the contribution federalism made to 
retarding the development of modern welfare 
states in some of these cases, but also noted the 
extent to which that was a one-off event and the 
extent to which other contributing factors have 
been at work. In the US system, for instance, it 
is easy to confuse the effect of federalism with the 
effect of extraneous institutional characteristics, 
notably the presidential separation of powers 
design of the national government (Greer 2010). 
In the United States, it is also easy to confuse the 
effects of federalism with the effects of some of 
the underlying circumstances associated with fed- 
eralism, notably the conservative pulls of the 
South (Finegold 2005). 

Some of the adverse dynamics of federalism in 
development of redistributive social policy also 
seem evident in the environmental field. Compar- 
ing Switzerland, Canada, the United States, and 
the EU, Weibust (2009) found that centralization 
of powers in this area rescued the country from 
debilitating collective action problems of a 
decentralized system. At the same time, other 
comparative analyses of the impact of federalism 
on environmental policy find little scope for 
generalization, partly because each federation 1s 
different — both in the nuances of its federal 
structure and in other, extraneous, factors (e.g., 
Harrison 2010). Meanwhile, Banaszek (1996) 
compared women’s suffrage in Switzerland and 
the United States — two federal systems with 
contrasting outcomes — and quite absolved 
divided jurisdiction from any particular outcome 
responsibility. In her comparison, it was not intra- 
federal variation that explained the contrasting 
outcomes, but entirely extra-federal factors, nota- 
bly the misguided strategies chosen by the Swiss 
suffragette movement itself. 


Federalism as Facilitator 

On the other side of the ledger is the claim that 
federalism enhances policy making. In the “labo- 
ratory federalism” thesis, one of the great virtues 
of having several independent jurisdictions and 
two levels of government is the much greater 
opportunity for policy “experimentation” and 
learning. As first proposed by James Bryce 
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(1893, p. 353) and later promoted by Justice Bran- 
deis (1932) of the US Supreme Court, federalism 
creates “laboratories of democracy” wherein 
unsuccessful experiments are safely quarantined 
and whereby successful ones can be emulated. 
The thesis is attractive but does the vaunted exper- 
imentation and learning actually occur in 
practice — and to the extent it does occur, under 
what specific circumstances? 

Theoretical doubts about the likelihood of such 
a beneficent dynamic have been widely voiced 
(e.g., Strumpf 2002), but much less has been 
done to test the proposition empirically. Some 
systematic research has been done in the United 
States, where most of the interest in the thesis is 
focused. Findings have highlighted the proposi- 
tion’s rather idealistic nature, consistent with the 
judgments of the more theoretical literature on 
the subject. “The characterization of the 50 states 
as laboratories of democracy is an appealing 
image, but it is a standard that is rarely met in 
practice” (Karch 2007, p. 204). Little effort, 
however, has been made to move beyond the 
single-case perspective on this question. Two 
types of comparison are required: a comparison 
of federal and unitary systems, as Riker 
suggested, to provide some better indication of 
whether federalism does indeed exhibit experi- 
mentation and learning tendencies, and a com- 
parison of different federations to give some 
indication of what intra- or extra-federal charac- 
teristics contribute to or negate those putative 
tendencies. 

An illustration of the former is Chappell and 
Curtin (2013) who follow Riker’s (1969, 
pp. 139-140) advice and utilize the 
Australia-New Zealand comparison to explore 
the difference between a federal and a unitary 
system enjoying otherwise substantial similari- 
ties. They found that divided jurisdiction did 
indeed provide greater opportunities for progres- 
Sive initiatives. As far as the latter is concerned, 
there is the distinct possibility, as Pierson (1995) 
argued, that “federalism” is too crude an indepen- 
dent variable and that it is particular features of 
specific federal systems that we must examine. 
Evidence suggests that, indeed, a great deal of 
contingency is involved (Walti 2013). 
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Conclusion 


As in the social sciences generally, meaningful 
comparison is the methodological holy grail of 
federal studies. Federations are a significant sub- 
set of liberal democratic governance types and 
should provide us with the scope to explore and 
test ideas about either the way federal systems 
change and evolve (federalism as dependent var- 
lable) or the way federal systems affect the prac- 
tices of politics and policy making (federalism as 
independent variable). The challenges, though, 
are considerable: the number of cases is small, 
and the degree of variance is large. As the above 
survey demonstrates, comparative efforts have 
focused overwhelmingly on the usual suspects: 
that small handful of stable liberal democracies 
with well-established formally and substantively 
federal systems. The United States, Switzerland, 
Canada, Australia, and Germany are the analytic 
elect. Increasingly, the EU is being added to the 
mix — despite, as we noted, ambivalence about its 
federalness. Outlying cases, such as failed feder- 
ations, become relevant and useful for specific 
purposes. 

Riker’s slightly whimsical notion of testing the 
significance of federalism by focusing on paired 
comparisons contrasting on the independent vari- 
able has not, with the occasional nicely suggestive 
exception, proven fertile for the simple reason that 
such matched pairs do not exist in the real world. 
The notion is, as Mill (1974, p. 882) noted, “mani- 
festly absurd” since, to paraphrase Mill, if two 
countries were alike in every respect other than the 
structure of their system of government, they would 
be alike in that respect too. Examining either the fate 
of federalism as a dependent variable or the impact 
of variations in federal and related governmental 
structures does not entail unitary—federal compari- 
son. Here, the problem is paucity of material, with 
analyses forced to rely on only one case of separa- 
tion of powers federalism (the United States) and 
only a modest number of parliamentary federations, 
or one case of integrated federalism (Germany) and 
some partial examples (Switzerland, EU) or only a 
modest number of dualistic ones. Nonetheless, 
interesting and suggestive work has been done 
using these limited resources. 
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Definition 


The study, using qualitative and/or quantitative 
methods, of two or more policies or policy alter- 
natives pertaining to the maintenance, improve- 
ment, or restoration of the health of an individual 
or population, along with their policymaking con- 
texts, for the purposes of deepening understanding, 
clarifying differences, identifying possible reforms, 
and/or accomplishing political objectives. 


Introduction 


Health policy, unlike many policy issues, is 
deeply and personally important to most individ- 
uals. It is also important to communities because 
the health sector is among the largest at each level 
of government. 

While the world’s industrialized countries 
share the same general conception of health 
(as well as similarly high standards of living), 
their health systems finance, regulate, and deliver 
care differently. As a result, there are many oppor- 
tunities for policy learning across systems. 

This chapter describes the complex field of 
health policy in industrialized nations, with an 
emphasis on Canada and the United States 
(USA), and discusses its comparative study. 


Health Policy 


Policy Definition 

Policy is the course of activities/actions/inactions, 
declared or undeclared, pursued by an actor or 
group of actors, typically after being selected 
from a set of alternatives, to address a problem. 
A problem is a situation, temporary or lasting, that 
imposes negative outputs or outcomes, small or 
large, on individuals, groups of individuals, or the 
public at large. 

Policy is made using a variety of instruments, 
which are limited only by the boundaries of the 
imaginations of policymakers. Some of the more 
powerful instruments — constitutional amend- 
ments, legislation, and regulation — draw on 
legal authority. Policies made using legal 
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authorities are often difficult and time-consuming 
to change. Other authority-based instruments 
include regulation, self-regulation, advisory com- 
mittees, and consultations (Deber and Mah 2014). 
Treasure-based instruments — those that involve 
spending or raising funds — are also powerful. 
They tend to last because those receiving the 
funds usually are reluctant to give them 
up. Examples include taxation, public spending, 
grants, and user charges. Two additional catego- 
ries of instruments are organization-based and 
information-based (Deber and Mah 2014). The 
former is a broad category that includes the direct 
provision of goods and services, as well as gov- 
ernment reorganization. The latter category 
entails collecting and disseminating information 
through vehicles like commission inquiries, press 
releases, and advertisements. 

Policy can be pursued by any person or group 
interested in it. Public policy is pursued by gov- 
ernment. Legislators, judges, and public execu- 
tives and administrators make and implement 
public policy with the assistance of interest 
groups, lobbyists, private and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, political parties, researchers, the media, and 
citizens. 


Definition of Health 

Health is “a state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity” (International Health 
Conference 1946). Many factors related to a per- 
son’s individual characteristics, behaviors, and 
physical, social, and economic environments 
interact to determine health. Specific factors 
include income; employment; social supports; 
education; literacy; the physical environment, 
such as the availability of water, food, and hous- 
ing; biology; genetics; and health services. 

Health can be measured at many levels, includ- 
ing but not limited to individual, family, house- 
hold, community, demographic group, region, 
state or province, and nation. 

Health problems can be large or small and 
range broadly from a messy hospital supply 
room to the current prescription opioid epidemic 
to dirty drinking water to illiteracy to poor signage 
at a busy intersection. 
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Importance of the Health Sector 

Without health, it is difficult to thrive and be 
happy. As a result, health regularly ranks as a 
top policy priority for people in the United States 
and dozens of other nations around the world 
(Harms 2013; Pew Research Center 2014). 

Due to its importance, scope, and complexity, 
the health sector consumes a large proportion of 
the gross domestic product (GDP, the value of all 
goods and services produced) of industrialized 
nations; in 2013, health spending accounted for 
8.9% of GDP on average, including 16.4% in the 
United States (Organisation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development [OECD] 2015). Per 
capita spending averaged almost $3,500 US 
(OECD 2015). In federal political systems, health 
spending often consumes the budgets of substates. 
In 2015, Canada’s provinces devoted 38% of their 
budgets, on average, to health care (Canadian 
Institute for Health Information 2016). Addition- 
ally, in most nations, the health and social (social 
work) workforce comprises a substantial propor- 
tion of all civilian employment, including 13.2% 
in Ireland and 20% in Norway in 2014 (OECD 
2016). 

It follows then that health policy occupies a 
large portion of the policy sphere (Fig. 1). 


Health Systems 

The “ensemble of all organizations, institutions 
and resources...mandated to improve, maintain, 
and restore health” is a health system (World 
Health Organization Europe 2008). 

Health systems operate at many levels — 
national, subnational, regional, and local — and 
sometimes congruently. A country’s health sys- 
tem may be run centrally by the national govern- 
ment or, particularly in federal political systems, 
be delegated in whole or in part to substates that 
further delegate to regional authorities. Or, in both 
unitary and federal countries, a system may func- 
tion primarily at the regional or local levels. 

Health systems can be thought of as having 
three main dimensions: financing, service provi- 
sion, and regulation (Bohm et al. 2013). Financ- 
ing consists of raising money for health insurance 
(financial protection against health-care costs) and 
care through mechanisms such as direct taxation, 
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social insurance contributions, or private pay- 
ment. Service provision encompasses delivery 
location, providers, and technologies. Regulation 
refers to the governance of relationships between 
financers, providers, and beneficiaries, including 
how patients access services, what service they 
can receive (e.g., emergency room visits, physical 
exams, prescriptions, dental surgery, psychother- 
apy, and nursing home care), and how financers 
pay various care providers for them. 

State, societal (private nonprofit), or private 
actors can perform financing, service delivery, 
and regulatory functions. 

Bohm et al. (2013) classified the health sys- 
tems of 30 OECD countries by the extent to which 
each type of actor dominated each dimension. 
Twenty-eight systems fit into four clusters: 


e National Health Service = state domination of 
all dimensions 

e National Health Insurance = state financing 
and regulation with private service provision 

e Social Health Insurance = societal financing 
and regulation with private service provision 

e Etatist Social Health Insurance = societal 
financing, state regulation, and private service 
provision 


The US system did not fit into any of these 
clusters. Bohm et al. labeled it a uniquely “pri- 
vate” system because private sector actors domi- 
nate each of the three dimensions. Due to the 
predominance of private financing, it is the only 
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health system of the 30 that does not provide 
universal health-care coverage (Camillo 2016). 


Health System Components 

No matter the type, the health systems of indus- 
trialized nations contain the following 
components: 


e Patients 

e Patient advocates 

e Hospitals 

e Long-term care institutions 

e Hospices 

e Clinics 

e Pharmacies 

e Laboratories 

e Morgues 

e Medical schools 

e Nursing schools 

e Physicians, nurses, and providers representing 
dozens of other health-care professions, 
including dentistry and occupational therapy 

e Alternative providers, such as reflexologists 
and acupuncturists 

e Provider associations 

e Emergency and nonemergency medical trans- 
portation companies 

e Nonprofit and private insurance plans 

e Lobbyists 

e Research institutes 

e Drug and medical device manufacturers and 
salespeople 

e Blood banks 
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e Information technology systems, including 
those that pay claims and maintain electronic 
medical/health records 

e Accountants 

e Quality reviewers 

e Data analysts 

e Administrators 

e Financers 

e Awide range of organizations, public, societal, 
and private, that make health policy and direct 
and/or monitor implementation 


Despite the expansive definition of health 
adopted by the World Health Organization 
(WHO) at the 1946 International Health Confer- 
ence and subsequent pledges by gatherings of 
nation states to apply it by addressing the social 
determinants of health, health systems have 
largely de-emphasized mental and social health 
care in favor of biomedical care that relies upon 
technology to diagnose and restore individuals’ 
physical health. For example, the United States 
did not require private insurance plans to cover 
mental health care on equal terms as physical 
health care until 2010. Relatedly, nations with 
sizable indigenous populations, like Canada, did 
not incorporate traditional healing methods into 
their systems until very recently. 

Health systems that embrace the WHO’s 
more expansive “population health” approach 
might also include traditional healers, school 
systems, teachers, food banks, grocery stores, 
social service agencies and providers, environ- 
mental engineers, urban planners, bicycle 
shops, justice officials and correctional institu- 
tions, and a range of other public, societal, and 
private entities that directly or indirectly affect 
well-being. 


Health Policy Issues 
Most health systems in industrialized nations are 
trying to develop policies to: 


e Achieve financial sustainability 

e Determine which services to cover 

e Ensure timely access to services 

e Eliminate unnecessary services and waste 
e Coordinate care across providers 
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e Treat patients with multiple chronic conditions 

e Eliminate socioeconomic inequities 

e Ensure safe, high-quality, patient-centered care 

e Improve accountability 

e Enhance patient and provider experiences 

e Transition to an upstream approach that 
emphasizes health promotion from a down- 
stream one that emphasizes treatment 

e Prevent illness by addressing the social deter- 
minants of health 

e Utilize data and information while respecting 
privacy 

e Encourage the development of appropriate and 
cost-effective innovations 


Additional policy adoption or reform efforts 
could be prompted by factors like demographic 
changes, such as the aging of the population, new 
disease outbreaks, and political demands. 


Comparative Health Policy 


Purposes 

Comparative health policy entails examining two 
or more for similarities and differences and eval- 
uating those found. Those who compare policies 
do so for a range of reasons — negative, neutral, 
and positive. 

The most basic reason is to perform “policy 
warfare,” which Marmor et al. (2009) describe as 
misrepresentation to win policy debates. For 
example, in the United States, politicians fre- 
quently reference longer wait times for certain 
health services in Canada to dissuade Americans 
from supporting the adoption of single-payer 
(publicly financed) health insurance programs 
like those run by Canada’s provinces. 

When done in a methodologically sound man- 
ner, comparison facilitates negative learning — the 
identification of undesirable or unworkable com- 
ponents or characteristics. Randomized, con- 
trolled experiments, for instance, can identify 
prescription drugs that do not cure or ameliorate 
illness. 

Sometimes comparison improves understand- 
ing. By comparing one policy to another, we can 
essentially see the first in relief, meaning we can 
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recognize previously indistinct features. When 
Canadians compare provincial/territorial health 
insurance plans, they discover that while 
they share the same mandate to provide compre- 
hensive care, they differ in significant ways, 
including in what services they cover. For 
instance, Prince Edward Island’s health system is 
the only one that does not cover abortions 
performed in-province, which might reflect previ- 
ously unknown unique economic and/or cultural 
circumstances. 

Comparative study can help hold health system 
leaders accountable. The US Medicare program’s 
Nursing Home Compare website encourages the 
family members of individuals needing a nursing 
home level of care to compare facilities on a range 
of quality measures, which incentivizes facility 
managers to provide excellent care in order to 
keep beds full. 

Comparison generates policy ideas. 
Policymakers can compare their own facilities, 
practices, insurance plans, or programs with sim- 
ilar ones to identify what they do differently for 
the purpose of developing new workable ideas 
(i.e., for the purpose of positive learning). State 
Medicaid programs in the United States regularly 
“borrow” policy ideas from one another in this 
manner. 

Finally, | comparison facilitates good 
policymaking. Government briefing notes, 
options papers, cabinet decision items, and other 
such working documents compare policy alterna- 
tives on decision-making criteria in order to deter- 
mine which alternative would best solve the 
policy problem at issue. Without multiple alterna- 
tives to consider, policymakers might adopt insuf- 
ficient policies simply because they were the only 
ones presented. 


Comparative Study Forms 

Marmor et al. (2009) identified four clusters of 
comparative health policy work at the national 
level: 


1. Descriptive documents providing statistical 
data, including some drawn from surveys, 
about a number of similar countries. Occasion- 
ally these documents include rankings. 
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2. Parallel case studies describing the health sys- 
tems of multiple nations using a common tem- 
plate. The WHO European Observatory on 
Health Systems and Policies in transition series 
is an exemplar. 

3. Books that employ a common framework 
to explore a particular health policy topic, 
such as privatization, in a number of individual 
countries. 

4. Cross-national studies with a fundamental the- 
oretical orientation that examine a specific 
health policy topic or question, sometimes uti- 
lizing empirical data. 


Comparative work at the subnational and 
regional/local level falls into the same categories, 
although it seems to skew even more heavily 
toward the first two. 

Increasingly, comparisons are available online 
as downloadable papers or in the form of data 
tables. In the case of the first category, they often 
come with self-directed comparison tools. 

A wide range of users — consumers, members 
of the media, policy analysts, advocates, practi- 
tioners, policymakers, etc. — utilize comparative 
health policy studies, especially works in the first 
two categories. The latter two categories are 
mostly the province of scholars. 

Scholars working for academic institutions, 
think tanks, foundations, or consulting firms pro- 
duce most of the studies. They might receive input 
or support from government organizations, but 
public employees generally do not serve as lead 
authors. 

No single peer-reviewed academic journal is 
devoted to the comparative study of health policy, 
although numerous journals focus on health and 
do publish comparative studies. Canada’s Health 
Reform Observer — Observatoire des Réformes de 
Santé is an open access, peer-reviewed, online 
journal that aims to facilitate the flow of evidence 
about health reforms between scholars and 
decision-makers. One of the four types of articles 
it invites is comparative health reform analyses. 

It is important to note that much comparative 
health policy analysis is conducted informally or 
confidentially by practitioners for the purposes of 
generating or selecting policy alternatives, not for 
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the purposes of informing a wider audience. So, 
for example, three state health policy leaders 
might participate on a conference panel to share 
lessons with their peers on how to finance global 
budgeting, as was the case at the 2016 National 
Academy for State Health Policy (NASHP) 
conference, but might not publish presentations 
for dissemination to the broader health policy 
community. 


Comparative Methods 

Quantitative, qualitative, and mixed methods are 
used to compare health policies. The content of 
policies (such as regulatory text) are compared, as 
well as inputs, outputs, and outcomes. Inputs con- 
sist of the resources — human, financial, physical, 
and virtual — and processes a policy utilizes. They 
influence the outputs and outcomes of a policy, 
although not always positively or directly or in 
well-understood ways. Outputs are the work and 
waste generated by a policy. They are typically 
quantifiable, so they are often measured to evalu- 
ate policies, but there is not necessarily a direct 
relationship between outputs and outcomes. Out- 
comes are the effects of the policy, or components 
thereof, on the health of the population or popu- 
lation subgroups. In the case of the expansion of 
US state Medicaid programs as authorized by the 
Affordable Care Act, inputs were the resources 
the states used to expand their programs, outputs 
included the number of additional individuals 
enrolled in those programs, and outcomes 
included changes in insurance rates. 

Studies in the first two clusters tend to use 
description and descriptive statistics. Description 
could take many forms, like the written experi- 
ences of patients with the same disorder who are 
receiving different therapies or a side-by-side 
analysis of the components of two pieces of leg- 
islation. Descriptive statistics are compiled using 
primary and secondary administrative and survey 
data (and, to a lesser extent, clinical data). Recent 
advances in information technology enable the 
relatively quick development and administration 
of surveys. Plus, they make it possible for health 
systems and statistical agencies, such as the US 
Census Bureau or Statistics Canada, to share large 
administrative databases with the public for 
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secondary analysis. Grounded theory — a qualita- 
tive approach through which theory is developed 
from an iterative analysis of data — and sophisti- 
cated statistical techniques, like regression ana- 
lyses employing multiple independent and 
dependent variables, are commonly used for the 
third and fourth categories of comparative policy 
work. Study methods also vary according to pur- 
pose, policy issues, and level of analysis (national, 
substate, local, etc.). 

Different disciplines dominate depending upon 
the policy issue and the country. In the United 
States, economists have a particularly large pres- 
ence in the study of health policy. 


Challenges 

Comparative health policy study presents a few 
special challenges above and beyond regular 
health policy study. 

Collecting data from multiple jurisdictions/ 
sites requires more approvals and paperwork. Fur- 
thermore, collected data typically needs more 
standardization because jurisdictions/sites usually 
develop codes independently. 

All data, especially qualitative, require more 
interpretation because the underlying policy and 
policymaking contexts differ significantly. To 
effectively compare policies, one must take into 
account these differences. Contextual factors 
describe a policy’s setting, effectively outlining 
what policy or reform is possible. Political scien- 
tists argue that institutions (e.g., political systems 
and government organizations), ideas (to include 
political ideologies and principles, such as acces- 
sibility, sustainability, and comprehensiveness), 
and interests (stakeholders) shape policy deci- 
sions. So do policy legacies (previous policies). 
In analyzing 63 quantitative comparative health 
policy studies that used the US States as the unit of 
analysis, Miller (2005) found 43 policymaking 
determinants, such as nursing home beds, liberal 
opinion, and advocacy groups, that consistently 
predicted policy outcomes. These determinants 
shape policy at all stages of the complex, non- 
linear policymaking process (Fig. 2) and vary 
significantly from one jurisdiction to another. 

Physical distance and differences in language/ 
terminology can hinder study teams’ 
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communication unless the teams include repre- 
sentatives from each jurisdiction/site, which is 
more costly. Yet, due to comparative study’s 
seeming irrelevance to some, financial and other 
support can be difficult to obtain, especially from 
public officials who must justify it to taxpayers. 


Findings 

After analyzing the comparative study of health 
policy conducted at the national level over the last 
three decades of the twentieth century, Marmor 
et al. (2009) concluded that the field is growing, 
partly because supply induces demand, but has yet 
to fulfill its promise, especially in the western 
world. They blame a disconnect between practi- 
tioners and academics, which keeps policymakers 
from reading the most sound studies (those that 
fall into their third and fourth categories of com- 
parative literature, as described above). 

At the subnational and local levels, scholars in 
the United States and Canada have largely evalu- 
ated the success of comparative study by assessing 
policy diffusion and the spread of innovation. In 
summarizing a special issue (2017) of the Journal 
of Health Politics, Policy, and Law devoted to 
understanding the diffusion of Affordable Care 
Act (ACA) policies in the United States, editor 
Colleen Grogan drew a similar conclusion as 
Marmor et al. — there is a desire for information 
about other jurisdictions but its usage 1s dictated by 
the political aspects of the policymaking process. 
Specially, she wrote: “...those who want the reform 
are busy implementing and learning from similarly 
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reform-minded states, and those who are against 
reform are busy fighting to stop it and learning 
from similarly resistant states.” Writing around 
the same time, the editor of one of Canada’s leading 
health policy journals was inspired by evidence 
that health innovations had scaled and spread in 
several settings (Zelmer 2015). 


Conclusion 


It seems unquestionable that comparative health 
policy study will continue to grow as the health 
sector of most economies expands and technolog- 
ical advances improve information dissemination. 

Suggested next steps for the field are to accept 
that politics within all health-related organiza- 
tions — public, societal, and private — limit the 
application of learning; to focus on understand- 
ing and documenting how policymakers and pol- 
icy implementers gather and use comparative 
information in order to enhance their effective- 
ness; and to improve communication between 
comparative health policy analysts/researchers 
and policymakers/implementers. 


Cross-References 


Bioethics and Health Policy 
Comparative Healthcare Systems 
Health-Care Policy in America 
Health Policy: Innovative 
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Synonyms 


Comparative healthcare delivery systems; Com- 
parative health financing systems; Comparative 
health systems; Health system analysis 


Definition 


The comparison of two or more healthcare systems 
operating within broadly similar jurisdictions using 
qualitative and/or quantitative methods for the 
purposes of deepening understanding, clarifying 
differences, identifying possible reforms, and/or 
accomplishing political objectives. 


Introduction 


Health systems — the ensemble of all organiza- 
tions, institutions, and resources, set within the 
political and institutional framework of a jurisdic- 
tion and mandated to improve, maintain, and 
restore health (World Health Organization Europe 
2008) — are of great interest to the public, 
policymakers, and public administrators at all 
levels at which they operate (national, sub- 
national, and local) because they have consider- 
able impact on individual and population health 
and the economy. Due to their significant varia- 
tion, scholars, practitioners, and politicians fre- 
quently compare them, or their component parts, 
for purposes ranging from classification to identi- 
fying reform possibilities to scoring political 
points. 

This chapter describes health systems, summa- 
rizes their comparative study, discusses its effec- 
tiveness, and suggests a new approach. 
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Health Systems 


Health Definition 

According to the World Health Organization 
(International Health Conference 1946), health 
is “a state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity.” Many factors related to a 
person’s individual characteristics and behav- 
iors and physical, social, and economic environ- 
ments combine to determine health. Specific 
factors include: income; employment; social 
supports; education; literacy; the physical envi- 
ronment, such as the availability of water, food, 
and housing; biology; genetics; and health 
services. 


Health System Dimensions 

Health systems have three main dimensions: 
financing, service provision, and regulation 
(Bohm et al. 2013). Financing consists of raising 
money for health insurance and care through 
mechanisms such as direct taxation, social insur- 
ance contributions, or private payment. Service 
provision encompasses their delivery location, 
providers, and technologies. Regulation refers 
to the governance of relationships between 
financers, providers, and beneficiaries, including 
how patients access services, what service they 
can receive (e.g., emergency room visits, physical 
exams, prescriptions, dental surgery, psychother- 
apy, and nursing home care), and how financers 
pay various care providers for them. State, societal 
(private nonprofit), or private actors can perform 
financing, service delivery, and regulatory 
functions. 


Levels of Health Systems 

Health systems operate at many levels — national, 
subnational, regional, and local — sometimes 
congruently. A country’s health system may be 
run centrally by the national government or, par- 
ticularly in federal political systems, be dele- 
gated in whole or in part to substates who 
further delegate to regional authorities. Or, in 
both unitary and federal countries, a system 
may function primarily at the regional or local 
levels. 
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Health System Types 

Bohm et al. (2013) classified the health systems of 
30 Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) countries by the extent to 
which each type of actor dominated each dimen- 
sion. They determined that 28 of them fit into four 
clusters: 


e National Health Service = State domination of 
all dimensions 

e National Health Insurance = State financing 
and regulation with private service provision 

e Social Health Insurance = Societal financing 
and regulation with private service provision 

e Etatist Social Health Insurance = Societal 
financing, state regulation, and private service 
provision 


England, where the National Health Service 
(NHS) employs 1.5 million people, is the model 
for the first “command and control” type 
(Government of the United Kingdom 2015). 
Canada, where most physicians contract privately 
with provincial/territorial health systems that 
operate under five principles stipulated by the 
federal Canada Health Act, including “public 
administration,” is a strong example of the 
National Health Insurance type. Germany, where 
the majority of citizens contribute to self- 
governing “sickness funds” through payroll 
taxes, is the prototype for Social Health Insurance 
(SHI) systems. Etatist Social Health Insurance 
systems, which function like SHI systems with 
more state regulation, cluster near Germany in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

The US health system is uniquely “private” 
because private sector actors dominate each of 
the three dimensions. In fact, due to the predom- 
inance of private financing, the USA is the only 
one of the 30 countries that does not provide 
universal healthcare coverage (Camillo 2016). 


Development of Health Systems 

Most modern health systems in industrialized 
Western nations began to develop in the late nine- 
teenth century when progressive social reformers, 
trade unions, and health professionals with new 
understandings of epidemiology pushed to 
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improve living conditions in increasingly popu- 
lated urban areas. In 1883, German Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck implemented Europe’s first 
compulsory Social Health Insurance system 
(which is commonly known as Bismarck sys- 
tems). Health insurance and hospital systems con- 
tinued to develop through World War II, after 
which Sir William Beveridge recommended that 
the UK adopt the NHS (often called the Beveridge 
Model) as part of a package of reforms to promote 
social welfare and economic growth after the 
Great Depression and war. Canada and the USA 
established the framework of their systems in the 
mid-1960s after considerable debate concerning 
the role of medical professionals. Several non- 
Western nations with significant economies, such 
as India, developed their health systems along a 
similar timeline, particularly after World War II. 

Demographic changes, like the aging of the 
population of certain countries, new disease out- 
breaks, treatment advances, innovations in med- 
ical technology and information processing, and 
political demands prompt new reforms. For 
example, between 2003 and 2010, the USA 
adds prescription drug coverage to its national 
social health insurance program for elderly and 
disabled individuals (Medicare), expanded its 
federal-state public health insurance program 
(Medicaid) for low-income individuals, and 
instituted federal subsidies for the purchase of 
private coverage by otherwise uninsured middle- 
income persons. 

Despite the WHO’s expansive definition of 
health, the aforementioned systems pursued a bio- 
medical approach to care that emphasized the 
restoration of individuals’ physical health. For 
instance, the USA did not require mental health 
parity in private insurance coverage until 2010. In 
Canada, access to psychotherapy is limited 
(Marchildon 2013). Additionally, nations with 
sizable indigenous populations, like Canada, did 
not incorporate traditional healing methods into 
their systems. Only recently have some acknowl- 
edged the value of doing so. 

In 1974, Canada’s Minister of National Health 
and Welfare Marc Lalonde introduced the concept 
of “population health,” “an approach to health that 
aims to improve the health of the entire population 
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and to reduce health inequities among population 
groups....it looks at and acts upon the broad range 
of factors and conditions that have a strong influ- 
ence on our health.” (Health Canada 2012). The 
approach was soon embraced in principle by 
health system leaders; however, while multiple 
gatherings of nation-states, such as the 2011 
World Conference on Social Determinants of 
Health, have subsequently adopted charters 
pledging to promote it by addressing factors and 
conditions (1.e., social determinants) such as pov- 
erty and poor housing, implementation has 
lagged. Government organizations remain siloed 
and programs unintegrated — typically, separate 
health, social service, housing, and education 
agencies do not coordinate in delivering services 
to clients. Most resources are spent on restoration 
of individual health. In 2014, 29.5% of Canadian 
health expenditures went to hospitals, whereas 
only 5.6% went to public health (Canadian Insti- 
tute for Health Information 2016). 

Generally, so-called Third World nations have 
prioritized building public health infrastructure 
over an insurance system meaning that they have 
focused on surveillance, health promotion, pre- 
vention, infectious disease control, environmental 
protection and sanitation, and disaster prepared- 
ness and response. 


Health System Components 

No matter the type, modern OECD health systems 
have the following components: patients; patient 
advocates; hospitals; long-term care institutions; 
hospices; clinics; pharmacies; laboratories; mor- 
gues; medical schools; nursing schools; physicians, 
nurses, and providers representing dozens of other 
healthcare professions, including dentistry and occu- 
pational therapy; alternative providers, such as 
reflexologists and acupuncturists; provider associa- 
tions; emergency and nonemergency medical trans- 
portation companies; nonprofit and private 
insurance plans; lobbyists; research institutes; drug 
and medical device manufacturers and salespeople; 
blood banks; information technology systems, 
including those that pay claims and maintain elec- 
tronic medical/health records; accountants; quality 
reviewers; data analysts; administrators; financers; 
and a wide range of organizations, public, societal, 
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and private, that make health policy and direct 
and/or monitor implementation. 

Health systems that embrace a population 
health approach might also include school sys- 
tems, teachers, food banks, grocery stores, social 
service agencies and providers, environmental 
engineers, urban planners, bicycle shops, justice 
officials, correctional institutions, and many other 
public, societal, and private entities that directly or 
indirectly affect well-being. 


Health System Importance 

Health systems have great economic impact. They 
consume a large proportion of the gross domestic 
product (GDP, the value of all goods and services 
produced) of OECD nations — in 2013, health 
spending accounted for 8.9% of GDP on average, 
including 16.4% in the USA (OECD 2015). Per 
capita spending averaged almost $3,500 (OECD 
2015). Additionally, in most nations the health 
and social (social work) workforce comprises a 
substantial proportion of all civilian employment, 
including 13.2% in Ireland and 20% in Norway in 
2014 (OECD 2016). 


Comparing Health Systems 


Purposes 

Comparing health systems entails examining two 
or more for similarities and differences and eval- 
uating any found. Those who compare systems do 
so for a range of reasons — negative, neutral, and 
positive. 

The most basic reason is to perform “policy 
warfare,” which Marmor et al. (2009) describe as 
misrepresentation to win policy debates. In the 
USA policymakers often dub the British healthcare 
system “government medicine” or “socialized 
medicine” to dissuade Americans, who generally 
prefer less government, from supporting a single- 
payer (public financing) approach. 

Sometimes comparison improves understand- 
ing. By comparing one system to another, we can 
essentially see the first in relief, meaning we can 
recognize previously indistinct features. When 
Canadians compare provincial and territorial 
health insurance programs, they discover that 
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they differ significantly in their coverage of cer- 
tain populations or services, like abortion, which 
might reflect little understood regional economic 
and cultural differences. 

Classifying systems, as Bohm et al. (2013) did, 
help to identify dimensions and variables that 
researchers can study and policymakers can con- 
sider when constructing or reforming systems. 
Classification also aids in identifying patterns 
that illuminate what may or may not be possible. 
For example, regional clustering of national 
health systems by type, such as National Health 
Service systems in Nordic countries, suggests that 
the underlying culture might determine what sys- 
tem a country adopts. 

Comparing systems on their performance is a 
means of holding them accountable. Health 
leaders do not want their systems to perform 
worse on standard measures than other systems. 
It also facilitates negative learning — the identifi- 
cation of undesirable or unworkable components 
or characteristics. 

Relatedly, comparing systems generates ideas 
for transplantation by policymakers and system 
leaders. 


Levels of Comparison 

Facilitated by cultures of learning, convening 
organizations and data, health system compari- 
sons are made at all levels. 

At the national level, the WHO, the OECD, and 
the Commonwealth Fund, a private foundation 
based in New York City that promotes high- 
performing healthcare systems, are three notable 
organizations that collect and publish comparative 
data. The WHO maintains the Global Health 
Observatory, a publicly available database with 
interactive visualizations of more than 1,000 indi- 
cators from almost 200 countries. Similarly, the 
OECD maintains a comprehensive online database 
of health statistics to foster comparative analyses. 
The Commonwealth Fund conducts annual cross- 
national surveys to capture physicians’ and 
patients’ perceptions of system performance. 
These, and other, organizations regularly convene 
symposiums and other forums to facilitate learning. 

While not as prominent, in federal states with 
multilevel health systems, such as Canada and the 
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USA, political leaders, policymakers, and/or 
health system managers have formed associations 
like Canada’s Premiers’ Health Care Innovation 
Working Group and the National Academy for 
State Health Policy to enhance capacity through 
the exchange of experiences and ideas and the 
provision of technical assistance. On a daily 
basis, much sharing takes place across provinces 
and states through informal networks formed at 
association events for the purposes of developing 
health system reforms. 

Comparative work is also done at the local 
level. The US-based Robert Wood Johnson Foun- 
dation (2017) annually publishes county health 
rankings “to provide a starting point for change 
in communities.” This work is often very practical 
in nature. The Institute for Healthcare Improve- 
ment (IHI) has formed collaboratives of 
health systems, public health departments, and 
provider groups to assist them in planning and 
implementing comprehensive care designs to 
serve patients with complex needs. 


Variables for Comparison 

Health systems can be compared on contextual 
factors, inputs, outputs, and outcomes. Contextual 
factors describe a system’s setting, effectively 
outlining the type of system and the reforms that 
are possible. Political scientists argue that institu- 
tions (e.g., political systems and government 
organizations), ideas (to include political ideolo- 
gies and principles, such as accessibility, sustain- 
ability, and comprehensiveness), and interests 
(stakeholders) shape policy decisions. So do pol- 
icy legacies (previous policies). 

Inputs consist of the resources — human, finan- 
cial, physical, and virtual — invested in a system 
by organizations and individuals. The processes a 
system uses are inputs. They are of particular 
interest to policymakers, health system leaders, 
and financers (taxpayer and private payer alike) 
because of their magnitude, as previously 
discussed. Inputs influence the outputs and out- 
comes of the system, although not always posi- 
tively or directly or in well-understood ways. 

Outputs are the work and waste produced by a 
system. Given their complexity, health systems gen- 
erate a vast range of outputs from dollars spent to 
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surgeries performed to syringes discarded to medi- 
cal record entries made. To patients, they represent 
goods and services received. They are typically 
quantifiable, so they are often measured to evaluate 
systems, although there is not necessarily a direct 
relationship between outputs and outcomes. 
Outcomes are the effects of the system, or 
components thereof, on the health of the popula- 
tion or population subgroups. Examples include 
infant mortality, life expectancy, and happiness. 


Comparative Methods and Study Forms 
Quantitative, qualitative, and mixed methods are 
used to compare health systems. 

Marmor et al. (2009) identified four categories 
of comparative health literature at the national 
level: 

1. Descriptive documents providing statistical 
data, including some drawn from surveys, about a 
number of similar countries. Occasionally these 
documents include rankings. 

2. Parallel case studies describing the health 
systems of multiple nations using a common tem- 
plate. The WHO European Observatory’s Health 
in Transition series is an exemplar. 

3. Books that employ a common framework to 
explore a particular health topic, such as privati- 
zation, in a number of individual countries. 

4. Cross-national studies with a fundamental the- 
oretical orientation that examine a specific health 
topic or question, sometimes utilizing empirical data. 

Grounded theory and sophisticated regression 
techniques are commonly used in the third and 
fourth categories. 

Comparative literature at the subnational and 
regional/local level falls into the same categories, 
although it seems to skew even more heavily 
toward the first two. 

No single peer-reviewed academic journal is 
devoted to the comparative study of health sys- 
tems, although numerous journals focus on health 
and publish special issues featuring comparative 
research. 

It is important to note that much comparative 
health system analysis is conducted informally by 
practitioners for the purposes of applying lessons 
in the near future, not for contributing to the 
literature. For example, when considering system 
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reforms, state health analysts frequently reach out 
to colleagues in other states to gather information 
about their experiences with similar reforms. 
They rarely publish these analyses. 


Challenges 

Comparative health system study presents a few 
special challenges above and beyond regular 
health system study. Collecting data from multiple 
jurisdictions/sites requires more approvals and 
paperwork. Collected data typically needs more 
standardization because jurisdictions/sites usually 
develop codes independently. All data, especially 
qualitative, require more interpretation because 
underlying contexts differ significantly. Physical 
distance and differences in language/terminology 
(even health systems in neighboring US states use 
starkly different terminology) can hinder commu- 
nication unless study teams include representa- 
tives from each jurisdiction/site, which is more 
costly. Yet, due to comparative study’s seeming 
irrelevance, financial and other support can be 
difficult to obtain, especially from public officials 
who must justify it to taxpayers. 


Findings 

After analyzing the comparative study of health 
policy conducted at the national level over the last 
three decades of the twentieth century, Marmor 
et al. (2009) concluded that the field is growing, 
partly because supply induces demand, but has yet 
to fulfill its promise, especially in the Western 
world. They blame a disconnect between practi- 
tioners and academics, which keeps policymakers 
from reading the most sound studies (those that 
fall into their third and fourth categories of com- 
parative literature, as described above). 

At the subnational and local levels, scholars in 
the USA and Canada have largely evaluated the 
success of comparative study by assessing policy 
diffusion and the spread of innovation. In sum- 
marizing a special issue (2017) of the Journal of 
Health Politics, Policy, and Law devoted to 
understanding the diffusion of Affordable Care 
Act (ACA) policies in the USA, editor Colleen 
Grogan drew a similar conclusion as Marmor 
et al. — there is a desire for information about 
other jurisdictions but its usage is dictated by the 
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political aspects of the policymaking process. Spe- 
cially, she wrote: “‘...those who want the reform are 
busy implementing and learning from similarly 
reform-minded states, and those who are against 
reform are busy fighting to stop it and learning 
from similarly resistant states.” Writing around 
the same time, the editor of one of Canada’s leading 
health policy journals was inspired by evidence 
that health innovations had scaled and spread in 
several settings (Zelmer 2015). 


Conclusion 


It seems unquestionable that comparative health 
system study will continue to grow as the health 
sector of most economies expands and technolog- 
ical advances improve information dissemination. 

Suggested next steps for the field of study are to 
accept that politics within all health organizations — 
public, societal, and privat — limit the application of 
learning and to focus on documenting how practi- 
tioners gather and use comparative information in 
order to enhance their effectiveness. In addition, 
comparative health system scholars can identify the 
lessons learned by First World countries as they 
developed their health systems about how to effi- 
ciently promote, maintain, and restore health and 
share those with nations that are beginning to 
develop their systems. 
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Synonyms 


Caucasus; Central Asia; Development reform; 
Public services improvement; Quality of life 


Comparative Policy Reforms 
Definition 


Quality of life: is an approach to comparative 
policy reforms which emphasizes the impact that 
public services will have on improving the daily 
lives of people, typically in terms of better health, 
education, employment, environmental, and per- 
sonal safety outcomes. 


Introduction: Comparative Reforms 
to Date 


In examining comparative policy reforms, 
the scope of this topic is defined by the author 
as reforms in developing countries. Many of 
the former Soviet Union states, for example, 
have sought to embrace a public sector reform 
agenda as part of a wider program of economic 
liberalization and transitioning to greater social 
development and prosperity. These countries 
have often looked to developed economies for 
comparative policy learning and “read-across” 
of ideas to their societies. This approach was 
encouraged by funding (donor) organizations, 
management consultants, and the mantra of 
new public management as a “one-size-fits all” 
global framework which could be easily 
adapted for developing countries. Existing 
research tells us that this approach has failed 
in developing countries and there is limited 
evidence on the impact of public management 
reforms in developed countries (Polidano 2001; 
Knox 2008; Pollitt 2013). An alternative path- 
way to public sector reform which is considered 
here is based on two key components: the need 
to move to an outcomes-focused approach, 
quite different from a preoccupation with struc- 
tural/institutional reforms; and the adoption of 
peer-to-peer learning which helps to identify 
what exactly developing countries can learn 
from each other in a way which will increase 
the well-being of their citizens. The author uses 
three case study countries: Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
and Kazakhstan to illustrate the potential for 
comparative policy reforms and identify some 
of the conditions necessary to optimize peer-to- 
peer learning. 


Comparative Policy Reforms 


An Alternative Approach 


The alternative approach, described here, to the 
global management model is predicated on the 
following important considerations for compara- 
tive policy reforms to be successful in developing 
countries: 


e Understanding context is critical to the success 
of public sector reforms, particularly in devel- 
oping countries, given the different stages of 
their development (Andrews 2008). 

e Insufficient attention is paid to the implemen- 
tation phase of public sector reforms. 

e There has been an overemphasis on institu- 
tional reforms which are necessary but 
insufficient in creating efficient and effective 
governance, including an improvement in pub- 
lic services (Brinkerhoff and Brinkerhoff 
2015). In short, limited attention is paid to the 
impact of public sector reforms. 

e The influencing (or perhaps dominant) role 
which donors have played within developing 
countries in setting the course of a reform 
agenda, that has drawn largely on Western- 
style public management approaches, is now 
being challenged. 


An alternative comparative policy reform 
framework is described here which is character- 
ized by two features: the first is to consider the 
impact of reforms or interventions through an 
outcomes-based accountability approach — do 
they make a difference to the quality of people’s 
lives; and the second is to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of context in attempting policy reforms 
through a model of peer-to-peer learning. This 
framework is illustrated using three case studies 
in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 


Underpinning Concepts: Quality of Life 
and Peer-to-Peer Learning 


One of the most obvious problems in developing 
countries is that public services are often provider- 
led, top-down, and disjointed for citizens 
who receive them. The difficulty with complex 
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multilevel governance structures is that ministries, 
regions, and local government work through 
separate functional mechanisms which offer citi- 
zens very fragmented public services, resulting 
in a lack of “joined-up” government. Yet citizens’ 
needs in health and social care, education, 
employment, etc. often straddle several public 
sector provider organizations. In short, the prob- 
lem is one of top-down bureaucratic paternalism 
(“we know best”), which emphasizes processes 
and outputs but fails to focus on outcomes or the 
impact of public services on those who use them. 
While such criticisms could also be leveled at 
some developed countries, the legacy of central- 
ized planning exacerbates the problem in former 
Soviet states. 

By contrast, outcomes-based accountability is 
a conceptual approach to planning services and 
assessing their performance that focuses attention 
on the results or outcomes that the services 
intended to achieve (Friedman 2005; Pugh 2010; 
Boarini et al. 2014). The aim is to move organi- 
zations away from a focus on “efficiency” and 
“process” towards achieving better outcomes, 
the primary purpose of their organization and its 
officials. One way in which to operationalize an 
outcomes-based accountability approach is to use 
a “quality of life” framework where the ultimate 
outcome is to improve the quality of people’s 
lives. To do this requires a shift in the way in 
which public services are provided towards an 
outcomes-focused, multiagency approach offer- 
ing better value for public money by asking the 
question: How do public services impact on the 
quality of people’s lives? Often this will depend 
on arange of social, economic, and environmental 
services which collectively go towards improving 
quality of life. What is important to highlight here 
is that these services will be context specific. 

Acutely aware that previous global public 
management “solutions” have had limited or 
mixed success, one way to embed quality of life 
outcomes is through peer-to-peer learning 
between countries at similar stages of their devel- 
opment. This is where countries engage in 
exchanging and testing up-to-date knowledge 
which will build capacity, generate innovative 
solutions, and contribute to good practice in 
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comparative policy reforms. This approach 
“avoids copying best practices of advanced econ- 
omies and identifies best fitting and effective 
reforms which are appropriate for their country- 
specific context through engaging peers in discus- 
sions, so they use lessons learned at home and 
implement what works best for them” (Effective 
Institutions Platform 2016: 3). In the three case 
studies outlined here, peer-to-peer learning took 
place through a network of countries in the form 
of a regional hub which was established in 2013 
by the UNDP with the support of the Kazakhstan 
government and is located in Astana. Some 
25 countries and 5 international organizations 
participate in the regional hub which serves as a 
“multi level platform where participating coun- 
tries are engaged in exchanging and testing up- 
to-date knowledge which will build capacity, gen- 
erate innovative solutions, and contribute to 
global agendas on civil service excellence” 
(Regional Hub of Civil Service in Astana 2014). 


Case Studies in Improving Quality of Life 


To demonstrate improving quality of life through 
peer-to-peer learning, three case studies are con- 
sidered here. Kazakhstan, Georgia, and 
Azerbaijan are at similar stages of development 
and provide case study examples to demonstrate 
an outcomes-based approach facilitated through 
peer-to-peer learning. In the most recent UNDP 
Human Development Index, for example, 
Kazakhstan, Georgia, and Azerbaijan scored: 
0.788, 0.754, and 0.751, respectively (where 
1 = the most developed countries) (UNDP 
2017). All three countries are semipresidential or 
presidential republics, gained independence from 
the Soviet Union in 1991, and have been engaged 
in programs of policy reforms since then. Kazakh- 
stan, for example, has witnessed a radical reduc- 
tion in the number of political appointees and 
greater professionalization in its senior civil ser- 
vice. Georgia has been very successful in tackling 
corruption in the police, and Azerbaijan has seen 
the development of a number of successful 
e-government initiatives. To operationalize “qual- 
ity of life,” a basket of comparable indicators are 
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developed comprising those measures most likely 
to impact on people’s day-to-day lives. In other 
words, the outcomes-based framework is the 
starting point for this analysis adapted to suit the 
needs of the case study countries. It is, of course, 
the case that the indicators selected here are some- 
what subjective in terms of the measures which 
constitute the quality of people’s lives in the three 
case study countries. Other researchers may select 
(slightly) different indicators to assess quality of 
life as a concept. However, three things are clear 
from adopting a quality of life framework. First, 
illustrating the use of this approach in practice will 
promote debate about moving towards outcomes- 
based accountability, rather than the routine focus 
on inputs, process, and outputs which has tradi- 
tionally dominated how governments approach 
public service provision and reform. Second, 
“quality of life’ as a concept has widened the 
debate about how governments are performing, 
well beyond the narrow confines of economic 
development, towards a bottom-up focus on 
whether the lives of their citizens are actually 
improving. Third, benchmarking countries 
(or indeed regions within countries) will allow 
for quality of life comparisons which will inevita- 
bly drive up performance and allow best practice 
to evolve and be shared in a context-specific way. 
In short, this approach promotes comparative pol- 
icy reforms. 

The indicators: The indicators selected to 
illustrate quality of life as a composite measure 
are set out in Table | below and represent those 
public services most likely to affect people’s day- 
to-day lives: education, health, employment, per- 
sonal safety, the environment, water, and sanita- 
tion. The data were collected from a variety of 
secondary sources and represent the most up-to- 
date data available at the time of writing (March 
2017). They are listed in no particular order of 
importance. 

Even a cursory examination of these data indi- 
cates some interesting comparisons. Consider, 
for example, some of the large differences in 
crime rates across the three countries where 
Kazakhstan performs poorly. On the other hand, 
look at the large amount of government spending 
in Kazakhstan on per capita health care compared 
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Comparative Policy Reforms, Table 1 Quality of life indicators: comparing the three countries 
Indicators of quality of life Azerbaijan Georgia Kazakhstan 
Happiness index (highest score the best) 5.29 4.25 5.92 
GDP per capita (US $) 3702 3791 6472 
Homicide rate per 100,000 people 25 Zol 7.4 
Burglary rate per 100,000 11.3 39.8 351.4 
Assault rate per 100,000 people 1.7 5.7 7.9 
Robbery rate per 100,000 people 25 11.7 110.1 
Car theft per 100,000 people 0.6 2.8 5.1 
Health expenditure as % of GDP 6.0 7.4 4.4 
Government expenditure on health per capita (US$ per capita) 91 D 308 
Healthy life expectancy (years) 63 65 60 
Life expectancy (years) 70.8 74.7 71.6 
Hospital beds per 1000 people 4.6 2.9 7.6 
Poverty head count ratio as national poverty line (% of population) 7.6 17.7 a) 
Unemployment rate (% of total labor force) 6.0 12.4 5.0 
GINI index (score of 0 = perfect equality) 16.64 41.58 27.42 
Poverty headcount ratio at $5 a day (PPP) 40.35 80.55 34.72 
Adult literacy rate 99.8 99.7 99.7 
Public spending on education as % of GDP 2al 2.0 3.1 
Gross graduation ratio (tertiary education) 15.4 24.9 61.4 
Out of school rate % (secondary schools) 12.8 6.8 0.1 
CO, emissions per capita (metric tons of carbon) 0.99 0.49 4.43 
Improved sanitation (%) 89 86 98 
Improved water supply (%) 87 100 93 
Human development index (1 = most developed) 0.75 0.75 0.79 
Corruption perceptions rank (lowest = very clean) 119 48 123 
Civil liberties (1 = highest) 6 3 5 


to Azerbaijan and Georgia. Consider also, 
Georgia’s performance in terms of corruption 
and civil liberties where they perform extremely 
well by comparison with Azerbaijan and Kazakh- 
stan. And finally, note Azerbaijan’s GINI index 
score which shows greater income equality across 
the distribution of income or consumption expen- 
diture than either Georgia or Kazakhstan. This 
kind of benchmarking exercise should therefore 
prompt questions about what good practice coun- 
tries can share with each other in a peer-to-peer 
learning medium to ultimately raise the quality of 
life of their citizens as a collective. A higher order 
of analysis is also possible with these data. For 
example, an overall quality of life comparison 
across the three countries could be conducted 
using the statistical technique one-way between- 
groups analysis of variance. This would allow a 
quantitative response to the research question: “Is 
there a significant difference in the quality of life 


between citizens living in Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
and Kazakhstan?” (based on the selected mea- 
sures above). 

These case studies suggest a number of pre- 
requisites or conditions which will allow for the 
optimization of this comparative policy reforms 
approach, set out here in no order of importance: 


1. Peer-to-peer learning between developing 
countries is likely to be most successful 
where there is proximity in their stages of 
development. There is little point in attempting 
peer learning when the countries involved are 
at such different stages of development that 
reciprocal learning is almost impossible. 

2. Even though context is critical, is there suffi- 
cient commonality in these measures to 
achieve consensus on what constitutes “quality 
of life’ in Central Asia and the Caucasus? 
Although the broad principles are likely to 
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apply — quality of life in most places will be 
affected by education, health, and housing 
services — clearly, the baseline and expecta- 
tions of progress will be different. 

3. It is important that the data which comprise 
quality of life are robust, valid, and reliable to 
make the exercise credible. There is little point 
in devising a quality of life based index on 
spurious data just to make particular countries 
look good. 

4. It should be recognized that external factors 
could impact on the quality of people’s lives 
which are outside the control of public service 
providers. Severe flooding or political unrest 
could be examples that may not have been 
predictable and yet it will impact significantly 
on the quality of people’s lives in the affected 
areas. 

5. Critical to this whole process is the willingness 
of, and support for, interagency working. 
Where this does not exist, moving to a model 
which embraces outcomes-based accountabil- 
ity and quality of life indicators will be 
problematic. There needs to be the political 
will for this to happen, clearly signaled and 
enforced. 

6. Finally, the response of officials working 
within public sectors organizations is critical 
to the success of this model. Street-level 
bureaucrats are well placed to implement 
these ideas fully or stymie the approach for 
their own career interests. Some officials may 
feel exposed if the data highlight poor perfor- 
mance in their countries or in particular public 
services and therefore try to discredit the 
model. Others will see it as a way to enhance 
their career ambitions and at the same time 
contribute to an improved quality of life for 
public service users. 


Conclusions 


The case study example set out above offers a 
framework for comparative policy reforms using 
the concept of “quality of life’ used in three 
developing countries. The benefit of this approach 
is sharing of good practice across a wider network 
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of countries on what they need to do in order to 
improve the quality of life of citizens in their 
respective countries. It also shifts countries into 
thinking about outcomes-based accountability 
rather than inputs and processes, so often the 
approach taken by governments (in developed 
and developing countries). In this example, there 
are no significant differences between the three 
case study countries, yet there are lessons to be 
learned. What, for example, can Kazakhstan learn 
from Georgia and Azerbaijan in terms of crime 
prevention? Should Georgia be investing more 
public funding in health care? Is secondary school 
attendance a problem in Azerbaijan that is feeding 
into a lower graduation rate in tertiary education, 
and what can it learn from Georgia and Kazakh- 
stan in this regard? A quality of life framework 
provides the evidence that allows cross-country 
learning and ultimately improves the way govern- 
ments approach the delivery of public services. It 
attempts to do this mindful of context and may 
represent a move away from a “one-size-fits-all” 
model associated with public management 
reforms which appeared to offer promise but has 
proved difficult to embed in developing countries. 
Encouraging an outcomes-based accountability 
approach, facilitated through peer-to-peer learn- 
ing, could promote realistic improvements in 
comparative policy reforms at a pace of develop- 
ment consistent with the growth of emerging 
economies and mindful of their cultural, political, 
and historical contexts. 
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Synonyms 


Elites; Latin America; Leadership; Power and 
politics 


Definition 


Political elite members are individuals who influ- 
ence or make political decisions that have conse- 
quences at the national level. De jure elite 
members control the top positions in the three 
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powers of the state, while de facto members exer- 
cise influence from the shadows, based on their 
prominent role in society. Political elites vary 
across countries in their number, recruitment, cir- 
culation, integration, and diversity. 


Section 


Public Administration and Policy in Latin 
America. 


Introduction 


In 1976, Robert Putnam complained that the com- 
parative study of elites remained overly theoreti- 
cal, with few studies conducting empirical 
analyses. Such description is currently untenable. 
In the last decades, research on comparative elites 
has observed a notorious increase in the number of 
studies using longitudinal elite surveys and quan- 
titative techniques to analyze data for different 
regions. Latin Americanists have followed this 
trend, forming at least two centers to study elites 
(http://observatory-elites.org/ and http://americo. 
usal.es/oir/elites/). The proliferation of studies 
and increased methodological variety has allowed 
to test theories and to understand patterns of 
recruitment, circulation, competition, integration, 
and policy attitudes in the political elite. Nonethe- 
less, there are still many areas to unearth. We still 
know little about the influence of de facto elite 
members in national decision making. We also 
ignore how internally cohesive (integrated) polit- 
ical elites are, the role of elite members in bureau- 
cracies and the judicial power, how elite members 
influence the policymaking process, and the rela- 
tion between the individual differences of elite 
members and political outcomes. 

Researching elites is not an easy task 
because a good part of their activities are hid- 
den from the public. Nonetheless, it is an area 
of research that needs to be developed further 
to understand how democracies work. This 
entry examines the state-of-the-art in the study 
of comparative political elites, with a focus on 
Latin American elites. 


924 
What Are Political Elites? 


Burton and Highley (2001: p. 182) define political 
elites as “the several thousand persons who hold 
top positions in large or otherwise powerful orga- 
nizations and movements and who participate in 
or directly influence national political decision- 
making.” This definition is uncontroversial: most 
authors agree that small social groups that con- 
centrate national political decision-making are the 
backbone of political elites (e.g., Hoffmann- 
Lange 2007; Putnam 1976). 

Political elites have the capacity to dramati- 
cally increase and harm the collective well-being 
of society. They control the three powers of the 
state and therefore give life and manage the insti- 
tutions that shape intrastate, state-society, and 
civic society relations. Political elites decide on 
the use of the monopoly of force, national eco- 
nomic policies, and the relations with other states. 
Their messages are so important that they have a 
profound effect on the beliefs and behavior of 
average citizens (Jacobs and Shapiro 2000). In 
fact, for some scholars, elite values and behavior 
reflect the quality of democracy. Dahl (1973) 
claimed that democracy becomes possible only 
once elites have developed patterns of political 
competition and can form a government without 
the fear of suffering violence. Relatedly, several 
studies have found that in democracies elites are 
more committed to democratic values than the 
mass public (Sullivan et al. 1993; Stein 1998). In 
short, like no other group, political elites define 
the path that a country will follow. 

Modern theorists of elites erupted at the turn of 
the twentieth century, when European elites were 
being threatened by the rapid expansion of the 
right to vote, civil rights, modern bureaucracies, 
and (antioligarchic) socialist ideas. Mosca (1896), 
Pareto (1900), and Michels (1915) began to sys- 
tematically analyze how privileged individuals 
exercise influence in society: who composed the 
elites? How did they reach a position of power? 
How could they lose it? Was the elite homoge- 
neous or diverse? These authors coincided in 
describing societies divided between rulers and 
the rest. They agreed that political elites tended 
to be homogenous in customs and values and 
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endogenously perpetuated because their members 
came from the privileged class. While Mosca 
normatively proposed that power should be con- 
centrated in a small, capable elite, Pareto and 
Michels claimed that inevitably in any organiza- 
tion a qualified minority would take the lead. 

The assessment of political elites would 
change by the mid-twentieth century. Among 
others, Dahl (2005) and Schumpeter (1942/ 
2008) begun to talk about elites in the plural, 
questioning the validity of descriptions that 
depicted them as single groups that concentrated 
political, social, economic, and cultural power. 
Dahl (2005) described leaders and subleaders 
within the elites. The latter category included 
individuals with an unprivileged socio- 
demographic origin, but whose specialization 
allowed them to participate in political decision- 
making. 

The pluralist view has prevailed for obvious 
reasons. Modern democracies are composed of 
different types of elites. A senator, a cardinal, a 
businessman, and a renowned writer exercise 
influence in the political, social, economic, and 
cultural elites, respectively, and they do not need 
to interact with each other. Moreover, elites are 
internally divided. In political elites, different fac- 
tions are organized mainly through political 
parties. In fact, Aldrich (1995) defined parties as 
institutionalized coalitions of elites that aim to 
capture and use political office. 

The study of political elites proliferated since 
the last quarter of the twentieth century. Scholars 
have increasingly attempted to address Putnam’s 
critiques, conducting empirical studies and 
accepting that the political elite has distinctive 
recruiting and career patterns and that it is com- 
posed of a complex and diverse structure of orga- 
nizations and individuals (Blondel and Müller- 
Rommel 2007). 

A key aspect of elite studies is the extent of the 
elites’ internal differentiation and integration. 
Elite differentiation alludes to the diversification 
within the elite regarding number, organization, 
specialization, and social heterogeneity (Keller 
1991). Integration refers to how internally cohe- 
sive the political elite is (Putnam 1976, 
pp. 118-121). In other words, differentiation 
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refers to the proliferation of groups within the 
elite, while integration refers to how these groups 
relate to each other. Naturally, both dimensions 
are interrelated: integration is what keeps political 
elites together despite increasing diversity 
and specialization, although it is harder to attain 
as power is dispersed among diverse groups 
(Burton and Higley 2001, p. 184). 


How to Study Political Elites? 


The first methodological step a researcher needs 
to make is to decide what type of information she 
wants to collect about elite members. Scholars 
may be interested in the social background of 
elite members, such as their ethnicity, socioeco- 
nomic origin, formal education, and religiosity. 
Researchers may also be interested in studying 
the trajectories of elite members to uncover pat- 
terns of elite circulation and behavior. The path of 
elite members can reveal who and how enters the 
political elite, how to succeed (or fail) in it, and the 
roles performed in such select group. A third type 
of study that researchers may be interested in is 
the study of the personality of elite members. 
Since human beings have stable personality traits 
that do not vary much over time (Costa and 
McCrae 1992; Goldberg 1990), researchers may 
want to examine how the individual differences of 
elite members explain their behavior. 

The controversies start when defining who 
belongs to the political elite. Burton and Highley 
(2001: p.182) mention that the political elite is 
composed of “top business, government, and mil- 
itary leaders, but also top position holders in 
parties, professional associations, trade unions, 
media, interest groups, religious, and other pow- 
erful and hierarchically structured organizations 
and sociopolitical movements.” Arana (2016) dif- 
ferentiates between de jure and de facto political 
elites. De jure elite members derive their influence 
from their legal, formal positions, while de facto 
elite members exercise influence from the 
shadows, based on their role in society. The first 
category includes positions such as heads of state, 
heads of government, ministers, vice ministers, 
Supreme Court Justices, governors, intendants, 
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Senators, Deputies, party leaders, majors, ambas- 
sadors, councilors, and high-profile civil servants. 
The second category can include businessmen, 
lobbyists, union leaders, campaign donors, ana- 
lysts, academics, journalists, and religious, mili- 
tary, and civic society leaders. These categories 
serve to reduce the number of people in which 
researchers should focus, but not to identify indi- 
vidual elite members. 

Researchers need a strategy to identify 
who belongs to the political elite. Following 
Hoffman-Lange (2007), there are three strategies: 
reputational, decisional, and positional. In the 
reputational, researchers ask experts to identify 
elite members. The downside of this approach is 
that it is onerous and the experts’ knowledge and 
judgment conditions the identification of elite 
members. The decisional approach identifies 
elite members through the analysis of documents 
and interviews that reveal who the decision- 
makers in relevant areas are. Since this approach 
does not depend on subjective evaluations, it is 
less biased than the reputational method. How- 
ever, it may exclude elite members who do not 
make decisions in the selected areas, or who infor- 
mally participate in national decision-making 
(e.g., entrepreneurs and opinion leaders). The 
positional approach is the most used to identify 
political elites (e.g., Higley et al. 1979; Dye 
2002). This method recognizes elite members 
based on the formal positions they hold. 
A critical weakness of this approach is that it 
excludes de facto elite members. Arguably, the 
shortcomings of the positional approach can be 
corrected combining it with the reputational 
approach. 

Once elite members are identified, there are 
different methods to study them. One alternative 
consists of directly interviewing or surveying 
them. In presidential systems, legislators are by 
far the most surveyed, with studies spanning 
countries such as Brazil (McDonough 2014), 
United States (Lerner et al. 1996), and all 
of Latin America (the survey conducted in 
18 countries by the Observatorio de Elites 
Parlamentarias de América Latina,  http:// 
americo.usal.es/oir/elites/). These studies have 
uncovered relevant data, including the legislators’ 
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origin, trajectory, and degree of consensus and 
dissent among them (Hoffmann-Lange 2007). 
However, it is often difficult to contact political 
elite members and, even if contacted, they may be 
unwilling to answer researchers’ requests or 
answer them insincerely. To avoid these limita- 
tions, social scientists have developed quantita- 
tive and qualitative methods that allow studying 
individuals at a distance. 

Four methods stand out: psychobiographies, 
content analysis, historiometry, and expert sur- 
veys. Psychobiographers explore the life of prom- 
inent people, focusing on certain relevant aspects 
of the life of their subjects of study to have a 
deeper understanding of their decisions, motiva- 
tions, and behavior. The primary technique used 
by psychobiographers is psychoanalysis. By 
emphasizing the importance of certain events in 
the lives of prominent individuals, this method 
helps to develop hypotheses to explain their 
behavior. However, the shortcoming is that psy- 
choanalysis is highly subjective and therefore 
cannot be falsifiable (Elms 1997). 

The other three techniques overcome the sub- 
jectivity of psychobiographies and other qualita- 
tive studies by using statistical tools (Song and 
Simonton 2007). Content analysis is the analysis 
of different types of texts (including images and 
recordings) related to psychological constructs. 
Students of presidents, for example, have exam- 
ined their diaries, speeches (Winter and Carlson 
1988), and letters (Suedfeld et al. 1986). 
Historiometric studies test hypotheses of individ- 
uals using quantitative methods on historical data. 
Galton (1869) popularized historiometric studies 
in what is considered the first social scientific 
attempt to study geniuses and greatness. There 
have also been studies centered on American pres- 
idents (Simonton 1986). Expert surveys allow 
gathering information and data from qualified 
individuals. They are used in different areas, 
from health issues to investment decisions to mil- 
itary conflict. According to Meyer and Booker 
(2001), researchers gather expert judgment to 
(1) provide estimates on new, rare, complex, or 
poorly understood phenomena; (2) forecast future 
events; (3) interpret or integrate existing data; 
(4) learn the processes through which experts 
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solve problems or groups make decisions; and 
(5) capture the present knowledge of a field. 
Expert surveys are the most popular technique 
among those who attempt to assess American 
presidents (e.g., Arana 2016; Taranto and Leo 
2004), and may become the most popular method 
among political elite researchers. Compared to the 
alternatives, the measurement advantages of 
expert surveys are straightforward: they offer 
high levels of measurement validity and can 
cover more extensive and updated information at 
a low cost (Arana 2016). 


Political Elites in Latin America 


The study of Latin American political elites was 
sporadic and unsystematic until the 1980s 
(an exception is Lipset and Solari 1967), when 
regime transitions started. Since then, scholars 
began to examine more methodically the compo- 
sition and behavior of political elites to under- 
stand if those factors could explain successful 
(or failed) transitions toward democracy (e.g., 
Higley and Gunther 1992). 

Prominent scholars proposed that democratic 
transitions and breakdowns were the results of 
elite choices (e.g., O’donnell and Schmitter 
1986; Lopez-Pintor 1987). For O’Donnell and 
Schmitter (1986), the decisions, political skills, 
and leadership of elite members were as important 
as the country’s level of development, path depen- 
dency, and social structure to explain regime 
change. These authors proposed a turn from 
dependency theory, dominant in Latin American 
studies during the 1970s. They started a shift from 
explanations based on long-term structural forces 
to analyses centered on the strategic agency of 
political elites. 

However, some scholars disagree with the 
claim that political elites have significantly 
changed in the region. Highley and Burton 
(1989) argued that disunity is the general condi- 
tion of national elites and that such disunity 
persists irrespective of socioeconomic develop- 
ment and regime change. That would explain the 
regime instability and authoritarian setbacks 
experienced by newly democratized countries. 
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More recently, Rovira (2009) proposed an inter- 
mediate position. He claimed that taking into 
account extended periods of time, there is signif- 
icant elite circulation in Latin America. Rovira 
(2009) examined the trajectories of several coun- 
tries and described processes in which counter- 
elites that ambitioned to develop new models of 
society replaced existing elites. As examples of 
elite replacement, he mentioned the Mexican 
Revolution (1910-1920), the emergence of 
Peronism in Argentina, the 1973 military coup 
in Chile, and the “Estado Novo” in Brazil 
(1937—1945) under the Getúlio Vargas dictator- 
ship. Irrespective of the different approaches, 
most authors agree that political elites have 
played a key role during the democratizations 
and authoritarian setbacks experienced in the 
region since the 1980s. 

Once the nascent democracies became more 
stable, scholars focused on how political elites 
related to the quality of political representation 
and democracy (Albala 2016). In the 1990s, 
there was a proliferation of studies centered on 
members of Congress. The collective behavior of 
Latin American legislators became widely 
researched (e.g., Cox and Morgenstern 2001; 
Jones 2002; Aleman and Tsevelis 2006). At the 
individual level, the University of Salamanca’s 
Project of Parliamentary Elites in Latin America 
(http://americo.usal.es/oir/elites/) has conducted 
five rounds of interviews with legislators from 
18 countries. These publicly available datasets 
have revealed interesting patterns. For instance, 
Corral (2011) used them to analyze elite and mass 
support for democracy in the region, finding a 
stronger preference for democracy at the elite 
than at the mass level. 

While research centered on legislative behav- 
ior continues to grow, recent years have witnessed 
an increase of studies focused on the executive. 
Most research has centered on the practice of 
ministers from different countries, such as Argen- 
tina (Camerlo 2014), Brazil (Codato et al. 2014), 
and Chile (Davila et al. 2013). Unfortunately, 
most of these works do not compare ministers 
across countries. Recently, Arana (2016) 
conducted a cross-country examination of the 
individual characteristics of those at the top of 
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the political elite, presidents. He showed that, 
taken as a group, Latin American presidents tend 
to come from affluent socioeconomic back- 
grounds, at least one third are either lawyers or 
worked in the security forces, and that the leaders 
tend to score low on agreeableness and neuroti- 
cism, moderately high in extroversion and open- 
ness to experience, and high in conscientiousness. 
The next step in this type research is to explore 
how the individual differences among elite mem- 
bers such as presidents explain their behavior and 
decision-making. 

An important research question among stu- 
dents of political elites is whether privileged indi- 
viduals represent the societies they rule. Kitschelt 
et al. (1999) argued that strong ideological com- 
mitments between political elites and citizens help 
to create cycles of political responsiveness and 
accountability, which leads to policy stability. In 
contrast, shallow connections between elites and 
the mass public may incline citizens to be more 
open to an authoritarian regression (Diamond 
1996). 

Some scholars have explored the elite-mass 
public connection. Since the primary mechanism 
that political elites use to formally organize them- 
selves and represent citizens is political parties 
(Aldrich 1995), some studies have examined 
party behavior. Rosas (2005) found that there is 
significant ideological variation across parties and 
legislatures in Latin America. For instance, while 
the Chilean and Mexican legislatures are highly 
organized along ideological lines, the opposite 
occurs with their counterparts in Bolivia and 
Peru. The author also found that the regional 
ideological variation takes into account political, 
cultural, and economic dimensions. For example, 
he found a relevant economic-distributive divide 
in most legislatures, but not in Brazil, Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic, and Ecuador. Similarly, 
Luna and Zeichmeister (2005) found that there are 
significant differences across regional elites. The 
authors used elite and mass data to create mea- 
sures of representation in nine countries and 
showed that in Chile and Uruguay, party elites 
accurately represent the preferences of their 
voters, who have clear policy positions. In con- 
trast, representation is weaker in countries with 
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lower levels of political and socioeconomic devel- 
opment, such as Bolivia and Ecuador. In sum, 
Rosas (2005) and Luna and Zeichmeister (2005) 
show that it is hard to make generalizations about 
Latin American elites. Organized in parties, they 
have demonstrated a high level of differentiation 
across countries. 

The importance of the elite-mass connection 
remarks the relevance of the messages and values 
that regional elites hold. The evidence remains 
mixed. Corral (2011) found that national elites 
have a stronger attachment to democracy than 
the general population. But the work of Stevens 
et al. (2006) suggests that such elite support may 
be feeble. They examined the prevalence and con- 
sequences of authoritarian attitudes among elites 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. Among other things, they found 
that perceptions of economic threat raise elite 
levels of authoritarianism. This finding seems 
problematic in developing nations that periodi- 
cally have experienced financial crisis, because it 
makes support for democracy conditional on eco- 
nomic performance. 


Conclusion and Future Agenda 


Putnam’s (1976) criticism is no longer tenable. 
The study of political elites has dramatically 
increased since the 1980s. Latin Americanists 
have examined the role of regional elites during 
regime changes, have explored the elite-mass 
electoral connection, have empirically shown 
that national elites are ideologically diverse, and 
that in recent history there have been processes of 
elite circulation (although this view remains 
somewhat contested). Over the last few years, 
scholars have studied individual elite members 
in the legislature and in the executive with the 
aim to understand how their characteristics and 
behavior relate to the quality of political represen- 
tation and democracy. 

Despite the numerous progresses in the study 
of Latin American political elites, there are still 
relevant areas that remain unexplored. First and 
foremost, we still know little about how the de 
facto political elite influences national decision 
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making. There has been some advances, though. 
Arana (2012), for example, analyzed how the type 
of presidential leadership shapes the relationship 
between ministers and presidential advisors. But 
we still know little, for instance, about how busi- 
nessmen, lobbyists, union leaders, and campaign 
donors influence political decision making. 

Second, although we are aware that there is 
significant elite differentiation across countries, 
we still know little about elite integration. As 
aforementioned, the level of cohesiveness within 
political elites is relevant to understand issues as 
important as regime stability and elite support for 
democracy. 

Third, studies on the elite members of the 
executive and legislative powers have not been 
replicated by examinations of elite members in 
bureaucracies and the higher echelons of the 
judiciary (i.e., Constitutional Courts and 
Supreme Courts). This lack of research is an 
unfortunate lacuna because regional bureaucra- 
cies (and some judicial systems) are highly sen- 
sitive to changes in the political elite. Scholars 
have described Latin American bureaucracies as 
having low levels of professionalization and sta- 
bility because they tend to employ servants who 
are responsive to politicians and special interests 
(Zuvanic et al. 2010). 

Fourth, political elites are responsible for the 
policymaking process, but much research is pend- 
ing in this area. Numerous works have explored 
how the composition of parties, legislatures, and 
the executive explain policymaking. However, 
there is little information on how the composition, 
integration, and diversity of the political elites 
help to explain policy outcomes. The most prom- 
inent work on how politics impacts policy 
making — Policymaking in Latin America (Stein 
et al. 2008) — analyzes interactions between 
actions and institutions, but pays little attention 
to the interactions among actors who influence 
policymaking. 

Finally, researchers have failed to associate the 
individual differences of elite members to politi- 
cal outcomes. This failure is especially relevant in 
a region where key members of the elites led the 
transitions toward democracy, first, and the dem- 
ocratic consolidation, later. 
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To identify future areas of research 1s easier than 
explaining how to expand elite research. The most 
apparent limitation is that political elites do not 
want to expose the private, informal relations that 
connect their members and that are crucial to 
understand their behavior. However, preceding 
research has already shown some techniques to 
study them (e.g., semi-structured interviews, expert 
surveys, elite surveys, content analysis, archival 
analysis, and psychobiographies). The recent pro- 
liferation of studies that analyze political elites 
suggests that, in the short term, researchers will 
address most of the challenges mentioned. 
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Synonyms 


Presidential regime; Presidential republic; Presi- 
dential system 


Definition 


Presidentialism is a form of government in 
which, ruled by the Constitution, the President 
is elected by popular vote for a fixed period of 
time throughout which he exercises, both as chief 
of state and chief of government. This system of 
government establishes a separation of powers 
among the executive, legislative, and judiciary; 
however, Latin American Presidents have sev- 
eral legal attributions that grant them primacy 
vis-a-vis the other powers. In particular, Presi- 
dents in Latin America have the power to 
make laws. 


Characteristics 


Latin American presidentialism is characterized 
by the following. First, the President and Con- 
gress are elected in separate timeframes and 
directly by the primary voters (Congress does 
not have a relevant role in the election of the 
President). Second, the time lapse that the Pres- 
ident remains in office is fixed. In other words, 
the President does not require a majority repre- 
sentation in Congress to stay in office. Neither 
does his time in office ends prematurely because 
of low popularity rates or adverse political envi- 
ronment in Congress. Third, only under extraor- 
dinary circumstances and by means of legal 
procedures, Congress may bring forward a 
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political impeachment to the President, who if 
found guilty, has to leave office before his pres- 
idential period is due. Fourth, the President may 
belong to a political party that is not necessarily 
the majority party in Congress. In this context, 
the presidential regime in Latin America can 
work out both, as a minority government or as 
a majority government. Fifth, the President is 
the head of state, the chief of government, and 
he symbolizes the nation’s unity. Under the role 
of chief of government, Presidents in Latin 
America have greater attributions to determine 
public policies and to lead the country’s political 
decisions. 


Origin 


After the independence wars of the nineteenth 
century when the Latin American countries lib- 
erated from Spain and Portugal, a republican 
and presidential regime of government was first 
adopted. Founders of the newly constituted 
republics searched for a design of political 
institutions that departed from a monarchic sys- 
tem, in which hereditary power was the rule. 
Inspired by the 1787 United States Constitu- 
tion, Latin American governments adopted cer- 
tain order and distribution of state functions, 
whereby the responsibility over each function 
was trusted to a separate public organism. In 
this separate-powers design, it was conceived 
that the legislative and executive were to be 
directly elected by popular vote in separate 
elections and for fixed periods. Implicitly, this 
system was the search for a more legitimate 
form of government and meant to prevent one 
branch of power from gaining prevalence over 
the others. 

While it is true that Latin American countries 
adopted the presidential system of the United 
States, it is far from true to assume that its devel- 
opment mirrored exactly the American model. 
Actually, the historic unfolding of this system in 
the region led to the emergence of distinct institu- 
tional features, creating new variants of pre- 
sidentialism that little resemble the American 
archetype (Ginsburg et al. 2010). 
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Institutional traits 


In Latin America, Presidents play a predominant 
role in the formulation of public policy and in the 
definition of the legislative agenda required to 
implement it. The protagonist role of the President 
is guaranteed by constitutional legislative prerog- 
atives, nonlegislative faculties and party-powers 
that either facilitate or restrain the strategic 
options that Presidents have to unilaterally alter 
the status quo, block the change in the status quo 
proposed by another actor, and to create coalitions 
inside Congress (Mainwaring and Shugart 1997). 


Constitutional Powers 

The Constitutional powers granted to the Presi- 
dent facilitates that his preferences are taken in 
consideration when laws are to be approved. In 
the region, Presidents have the following key 
attributes: legislative initiative, veto power, 
capacity to legislate by decree, agenda control, 
and emergency powers. 


Legislative Initiative 

All Constitutions of Latin American countries 
grant the President the faculty of legislative initia- 
tive. This enables the President to orient the work 
in Congress in accordance with the executive’s 
priorities and policy objectives. Some of the Con- 
stitutions further expand the legislative initiative 
to all the Cabinet. For example, in Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Panama, Uruguay, and Venezuela min- 
isters or secretaries of State are authorized to 
present bills. Furthermore, Constitutions in 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Venezuela extend this 
faculty to other public functionaries like the 
vice-President (Orozco and Zovatto 2009). 

In addition, various Latin American Presidents 
are granted with exclusive legislative initiative in 
specific public policy areas. In particular, regard- 
ing the annual central budget, in countries like 
Brazil, Colombia, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela; 
once the executive submits the budget to the Con- 
gress, the Congress is not entitled to suggest bud- 
get increments, but rather only to propose budget 
cuts (Duque-Daza 2014). Other areas in which 
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Presidents have legislative initiative in the region 
include tariffs, fiscal exemptions, and changes to 
the country’s administrative structure. 

Legislative initiative gives Presidents an 
advantage over Congress in the sense that Presi- 
dents can prevent undesired changes to status quo, 
promoted by the legislative, from taking place, 
simply by not submitting specific issues to debate 
in Congress. 


Veto Power 

Veto is the mechanism by means of which Presi- 
dents in Latin America can reject or suggest 
changes to bills that have been approved by the 
Legislative. Veto is a powerful mechanism that 
permits the President to avoid laws he finds incon- 
venient or counter to its preferred status quo. 

All Constitutions in the region grant Presidents 
the right to veto acts approved by the legislative. 
This veto takes two forms: total veto and partial 
veto. The total veto occurs when the Presidents 
rejects the complete act approved by the Con- 
gress; the partial veto takes place when the exec- 
utive rejects pieces of the approved legislation. In 
Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Méx- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela, the Constitutions allow 
Presidents to partially veto a law approved by 
the legislative (International IDEA 2015). If Con- 
gress does not overcome the veto, the legislation 
at stake does not take effect. 

In Latin America, the Constitutions establish 
two procedures to overcome the presidential veto: 
absolute majority and qualified majority. The first 
one states that half plus one votes of members of 
Congress are needed to bypass the veto. This is 
the mechanism in place in Brazil, Colombia, Nic- 
aragua, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. Qualified 
majority, on the other hand, entails that two thirds 
of votes in Congress are required to surpass the 
Presidential veto. This is the rule that applies in 
Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, México, Panama, and Domini- 
can Republic. Constitutions in Ecuador and 
Uruguay have other specific procedures to lift 
the veto. In Ecuador, a qualified majority is 
required to surpass a total veto while an absolute 
majority is required to surpass a partial veto. In 
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Uruguay, rules in place are even stricter as three 
fifth of votes in both chambers are needed to outdo 
the veto. 


Capacity to Legislate by Decree 

This power grants the President with the possibil- 
ity of directly issuing laws, without the prior 
involvement of the legislative and therefore the 
alternative of establishing a new state of affairs 
aligned with the executive’s preferences. In the 
region, only the Presidents of Argentina and Bra- 
zil have the right to enact new laws by decree, in 
almost any field. However, these decrees are only 
valid for a limited time frame and Congress may 
revoke them. In Argentina, Congress has 20 days 
to state its position regarding a Presidential 
decree; if objections are not brought forward in 
this time, the decree automatically become law. In 
Brazil, legislative decrees that come from the 
President are valid for 30 days only unless Con- 
gress approves them as laws. 

Constitutions in Honduras and Peru permit 
decree powers to their Presidents on economic 
matters only, while Presidents in Nicaragua and 
Venezuela have decree faculties on issues dealing 
with public administration (Orozco and Zovatto 
2009). 

Constitutions in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, and México manifest that Congress is 
entitled to delegate legislative powers to the Pres- 
ident for given periods of time, in specific areas 
previously defined by the legislative. Finally, all 
Latin American Constitutions enable Presidents to 
issue regulatory decrees that facilitate the imple- 
mentation of Laws approved by the legislative. 


Emergency Powers 

A tool that enables the executive to avoid admin- 
istrative obstacles when needing to resolve excep- 
tional situations derived from an emergency, 
public hazard, or catastrophe. In such cases, Pres- 
idents dictate the necessary legislative measures 
to deal with the situation. Also under this type of 
circumstances and with the prior agreement of the 
cabinet, Presidents are entitled to suspend and/or 
limit constitutional and civil rights. Emergency 
powers by the executive are present in all coun- 
tries of the region although they are subject to 
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explicit Congress’ approval and restricted to a 
specific time limit. 


Agenda Setting 

Presidents in Latin America have yet other two 
attributes that expand their influence capacity over 
the legislative. First, is the possibility to request a 
fast track venue in a given draft bill’s transit 
through Congress. Basically this entails a request 
to Congress to give priority to specific bills. In 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Dominican 
Republic, and Uruguay, Congress has a maximum 
of 30 days to approve or reject the bill when 
priority has been requested. Second, is the option 
that Presidents have to summon Congress to 
extraordinary sessions to take place outside the 
Congressional calendar. Constitutions of all Latin 
American countries allow Presidents to ask for 
Congress’ extraordinary sessions, although in 
México the Congress Permanent Commission 
needs to provide its approval. 


Nonlegislative Powers 

Presidents in Latin America also have non- 
legislative faculties granted by the Constitutions 
which are an important tool to strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of the government’s policies and to obtain 
political support from various parties. One of the 
most important of such faculties is the Presidents’ 
authority to appoint and dismiss cabinet members 
without the ratification by Congress. In Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Méx- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Dominican 
Republic, Uruguay, and Venezuela, Presidents 
have no restrictions to directly appoint and let go 
their ministers. In Peru although the President has 
the choice to appoint the Cabinet, he needs Con- 
gress to provide clearance. 

Therefore, cabinet allocation in Latin Ameri- 
can presidential systems becomes a tool for creat- 
ing legislative and governmental coalitions. 
Presidents whose political party lack majority 
representation in Congress may seek support 
from other political parties by appointing one or 
more of their affiliates to the Cabinet. 
Cabinet allocation to political parties other than 
that of the President will more or less mirror the 
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composition of the coalition parties in Congress 
(Amorim Neto 2006). In Latin America, when 
Presidents change the entire cabinet, this does 
not entail the end of the government or the end 
of the governing coalition. Changes to the cabi- 
net’s composition are a strategy used by Presi- 
dents in the region to better manage his 
relationships with the political environment. 


Partisan Powers 

The partisan powers of the President are related to 
both, the number of seats hold by the President’s 
party or coalition parties in Congress, and to the 
control the President has over his own party and 
the parties that make up his coalition. 

Throughout part of the Republican life most 
Latin-America countries fluctuated among two 
prevailing situations. One, a party system in 
which the President’s party hold majority repre- 
sentation in Congress, allowing him, with relative 
easiness, to advance his political agenda. The 
second situation, one in which the President 
lacked Congressional support making him subject 
to constant blocking and legislative paralysis. 
This state of affairs began to change with the 
return to democracy at the mid-1980s when coun- 
tries in the region started to develop multiparty 
systems. For example, in Colombia the enactment 
of a new Constitution in 1991 opened the political 
spectrum allowing the emergence of alternative 
political parties different from the two official 
parties (conservative and liberal party) that had 
prevailed up to that stage. 

In this same direction, the Party organic Law 
18,603 of 1987 issued in Chile, permitted that 
organizations that had till then opposed clandes- 
tinely Pinochet’s military rule come out openly 
and organize themselves as legal political parties. 
As Chasqueti (2001) highlights, countries that 
throughout the 1970s had bipartisan models, 
began evolving by mid-1980s to a moderate multi- 
party system (Uruguay, Argentina, México, and 
Venezuela). Other countries like Brazil, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia that had reduced their party frag- 
mentation in the 1980s observed an increase of the 
number of political parties throughout the 1990s. 

The coexistence of presidentialism with multi- 
party systems caught the attention of the academy 
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that pointed out the risks that this combination 
could bring to democracy’s stability. Particularly, 
the region could confront three problems. First, 
the possible surge of conflict among branches 
of government; second, the lack of incentives 
for the creation of stable coalitions; and third, 
the overall polarization of the political system 
(Mainwaring 1993). 

Despite this risk, in practice, Presidents in 
Latin America with minority representation have 
dedicated efforts towards organizing solid legisla- 
tive support to better govern, thus seeking the 
build-up of party coalitions (Lanzaro 2001; 
Chasquetti 2001). Actually, in Latin American 
countries with multiparty systems, the tendency 
to negotiate, cooperate, and to form coalition gov- 
ernments has become widespread (for example, in 
Chile, Colombia, Brazil, and Uruguay). This 
entails that the apparent difficult combination of 
presidentialism with multiparty systems has been 
attenuated in Latin America through the formation 
of government coalitions. 


Conclusions 


Presidents in Latin America are the chief members 
of government, whose legitimacy comes from 
their direct popular election that is independent 
from the legislative’s election. Generally, in Latin 
America, the President is the main actor in setting 
the country’s public policy agenda. This occurs 
thanks to the legislative powers that Constitutions 
grant the President, allowing him great margin of 
action vis-a-vis the Congress, as well as the 
authority to appoint the cabinet members. Presi- 
dents that have minority representation of their 
political party in Congress, build coalitions in 
order to gather the necessary legislative support 
to enhance their governability. 
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Synonyms 


Comparative bureaucratic systems; Comparative 
global public administration; Comparative orga- 
nization theory and process; Comparative public 
management 


Definition 


Comparative public administration is an approach 
to research and development of public adminis- 
trative attributes and capacity in performing its 
responsibilities in different political, social, and 
economic systems. 


Comparative Public Administration and Globalization 


Globalism is the evolving interconnections 
among nations of the world and the structures 
and processes of maintaining and enhancing 
such linkages in the international system. 


Introduction 


Comparative public administration (CPA) is a 
search for patterns of administrative knowledge 
and actions worldwide. The global reality that 
evolved after the breakdown of the colonial 
order, at the end of WWII, stimulated cross- 
cultural public administration research and devel- 
opment. The broad interest in the concepts and 
practices of public administration in various polit- 
ical, economic, and social contexts broke the tra- 
ditional narrow parochial boundaries of the field 
of public administration to become a global sub- 
ject extending to all countries and regions. Early 
case studies of administrative systems in countries 
such as China, Thailand, Vietnam, Turkey, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Brazil, and others disseminated knowl- 
edge, enriched practices, and expanded the hori- 
zon of public administration to become a global 
field of theory and practice. Eventually, compara- 
tive public administration research enhanced the 
global knowledge of the vital processes of 
reforming governance. The following pages artic- 
ulate and define mutual influences of the compar- 
ative cross-cultural administrative studies and the 
evolving reality of the globalization processes. 


Understanding Globalism 


Globalization has been defined in many different 
ways, but, consistently, it referred to the increas- 
ing interconnections among countries. People 
around the world are more linked to each other 
than ever before. Information and money flow 
more rapidly. Goods and services produced in 
one part of the world are often obtainable in all 
parts of the world. International travel is more 
common. International communication is simple 
and fast. Based on effects, globalization is usually 
recognized as being driven by a combination of 
economic, technological, sociocultural, and 
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political factors. The literature regularly refers to 
the transnational circulation of ideas, languages, 
or popular culture as stimulated by globalism. 

Assessments of effects and explanations of 
stimulants of globalization vary, depending on 
what aspect is subject of consideration. Some 
explanations focus on market forces as the main 
inducers of globalization. Globalization has been 
viewed as acreation of the multinational corporate 
labyrinth, a by-product of the information- 
scientific-technological revolution, an edifice of 
the World Bank, or a natural evolution of the 
production forces in contemporary societies 
(Farazmand 1999; Thomas 1999). Perhaps, each 
of these factors and some others have an effect on 
the process of globalization. What really matters 
at this time is to be able to appraise and to under- 
stand the real consequences of globalization. 

Certainly, globalization is a key aspect for the 
world economic development. Proponents point 
out that globalization actually brings develop- 
mental opportunities and benefits. Developing 
countries that increased their integration into the 
world economy over the past few decades attained 
higher growth in incomes, longer life expectancy, 
and better education. Many countries like China, 
India, South Korea, Brazil, and Mexico have 
adopted domestic strategies and developed insti- 
tutions that enabled them to take advantage of 
global markets and, thus, increased the share of 
trade in their GDP. 

In its most positive results, globalization tears 
down walls and modifies attitudes of nations that 
are based on suspicion, mutual distrust, and ambi- 
tion. Globalization has strengthened the nexus 
and has helped us to know each other’s needs in 
a better way. It has helped to demolish those walls 
that separate nations and curb human relations and 
interactions. Globalization has primarily become 
a fiscal term, but its impact is not limited to the 
economy of the countries only; the term globali- 
zation actually refers to every aspect of life, 
including cultural, social, psychological, and, of 
course, political. With the rejection of the colonial 
relations and designs, globalization made the life 
of the third world citizens entirely different. 

Available information confirms that inequal- 
ities in global income and poverty are decreasing 
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and that globalization has added to this turn- 
around. Illustrations include China, India, Brazil, 
and other developing nations in Asia and Latin 
America where the gap among rich and poor is 
decreasing. Countries that are becoming poorer 
are those that are not open to world trade. It is 
interesting to note that the Global Competitive- 
ness Index, 2013 rankings, published by the 
World Economic Forum did not include a single 
African or Latin American country among the top 
50 countries. The common belief is that compa- 
nies moving into a developing country often bring 
with them higher wages compared with those by 
domestic companies. Low wages in less devel- 
oped countries often result in lower levels of edu- 
cation and productivity. Rapid growth and 
reduction of poverty in some countries have 
benefited from globalization. In particular, advo- 
cates of globalization highlight these advantages: 


e Globalization is the rise of market capitalism 
around the world, which creates jobs, transfers 
money and investments, and makes products 
available to consumers as they need them. 

e Universal dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nological inventions such as the /nternet facil- 
itates and accelerates the processes of global 
linkages. 

e Increasing interdependence among nations 
promotes collaborative and cooperative rela- 
tions among countries and governments with 
benefits to all. 


Contrasting Views of Globalization 


Critical views find many deficiencies and short- 
comings in the globalization processes and their 
results. For the critics, globalization is blamed for 
causing disparity within and among nations, 
impeding social progress, and even causing 
unemployment. Although consequences of glob- 
alization depend on the particular country, the 
critics underscore negative effects such as spread- 
ing communicable diseases and social deteriora- 
tion. They claim that developing nations are often 
abdicating their rule and sovereignty to powerful 
foreign companies, reviving memories of ancient 
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colonization. Critical perspectives point out other 
flaws of globalization including: 


e Threat of domination by business corporations 
in some societies because of excessive power 
invested in them due to globalization. In some 
developing countries, multinationals have 
already contributed to labor, environment, 
and human rights abuses. 

e Global capitalism advanced by leaps in tech- 
nology, failure of communism, and few spec- 
tacular economic successes in East Asia but 
did not benefit everybody. The benefits of 
information technology have not been widely 
shared. Statistics in support of this contention 
indicate that most of the world’s Jnternet users 
live in the industrial countries. 

e Poor countries find global capitalism disrup- 
tive to their lives and societies. Yet, they have 
been unable to enact safeguards and regula- 
tions to protect their environments and workers 
as the industrial countries have done 
decades ago. 

e Global capitalism and free trade have not only 
introduced free commerce in ordinary goods 
but also stimulated free commerce in money. 
For small countries, this often resulted in 
destabilizing their economies and even holding 
them hostages to whims of financial 
speculators. 

e Current global capitalism perpetuates eco- 
nomic dominance of few industrial regions, 
owners of the largest global corporations. 
Dominating the worldwide market, these cor- 
porations increase production and provide 
more access to products only to increase their 
profits. 


At various international conferences, the critics 
and protesters complained that free trade has to 
benefit all citizens, not just corporations. Oppo- 
nents including activists, labor unionists, human 
rights advocates, and environmentalists protested 
that globalization has deepened problems. Some 
critics in urbanized countries have associated loss 
of jobs with globalization. Multinationals have 
exported jobs from urbanized countries to devel- 
oping countries with lower wages. Through trade 
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freedom, governments have encouraged the 
replacement of domestically produced goods 
with goods produced abroad. Some trade unions 
resist globalization, claiming that it leads to lower 
wages and encourages trade in goods produced in 
countries which do not allow unions to defend 
their workers’ rights. In developing countries, 
critics of globalization point out that in reality 
they are facing less modernization and more West- 
ernization that is undermining traditional lan- 
guages and cultures. 

Certainly, globalism is not always accurately 
understood, and its future trends are 
unpredictable. It is surprising to hear presenta- 
tions at international conferences in developing 
countries referring to globalization as the new 
colonialism by Western countries seeking domi- 
nation of small and poor countries. Surely, glob- 
alization does not affect all countries and peoples 
the same. Actually, close examination may reveal 
elements of all the above positive and negative 
effects, depending where one chooses to look. 
Regardless, just as capitalism needs a network of 
governing systems to keep it from devouring soci- 
eties, globalization requires vigilance in the rule 
of law. In the United States, many organizations 
are trusted with validating proper economic con- 
duct and managing a complex market system with 
appropriate checks to safeguard accountability. 
Structures entrusted with such responsibilities 
include the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
anti-trust laws, labor unions, the Federal Trade 
Commission, civil society institutions, and others. 
In comparison, enforcement of global rules is far 
more complex and much less monitored or scru- 
tinized for proper conduct states. 


Global Structures and Actions 


Globalization processes are mainly managed 
through various institutional structures that con- 
tinually attempt to ensure a measure of equity in 
action and foster advancements in various aspects 
of the global processes. Many institutions have 
been involved in the difficult task of shaping 
global policies and influencing rules and stan- 
dards that have effectively resulted in the 
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construction, approval, and promulgation of vari- 
ous international accords. Most important of these 
functioning institutions are: 


1. United Nations and affiliated special organiza- 
tions and commissions such as the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), International 
Labour Organization (ILO), World Health 
Organization (WHO), Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Human Rights Commission. 
The UN General Assembly initiates and 
approves global policies as well as legitimizes 
recommendations by its specialized structures. 

2. Regional associations generating important 
agreements are another main source for setting 
international standards. They represent collab- 
oration among large blocks of connected 
nations such as the European Union (EU), 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), League of Arab States, Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), African 
Union (AU), and Organization of American 
States (OAS). All have concluded international 
agreements among their members that endorse 
certain principles of ethics and recommend 
actions by each country in its respective 
domain. 

3. Special international structures and forums that 
have reinforced global interdependence and 
generated significant balancing of views on 
critical issues, particularly in world economics 
and finance, climate control, global ethics, and 
national security. The World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Eco- 
nomic Forum, and the Group of 20 (G-20) 
made significant strides in harmonizing inter- 
national economic relations and produced 
important agreements on key global issues. 


These international organizations and forums 
signify a worldwide recognition that many of 
today’s problems and challenges extend beyond 
the boundaries of one country and, therefore, 
require collaborative international efforts to man- 
age them. Comparative public administration is 
fundamentally consistent with the currently 
unfolding global order. Despite some reservations 
and criticisms, an international consensus has 
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been evolving in dealing with certain global prin- 
ciples of ethics, human rights, and collective 
efforts for relief in facing natural disasters, for 
examples. Two recent particular illustrations 
underscore how global efforts are able to produce 
particular agreements on dealing with specific 
common problems: One is ethics; the second is 
the environment. 


1. Global Ethics. Many studies have repeatedly 
pointed out that corruption in governance is a 
universal problem. A specific anti-corruption 
global convention was finalized and approved 
by the UN General Assembly in 2003, indicat- 
ing international cooperation in rejecting cor- 
ruption in its various forms: bribes, fraud, 
conflict of interest, misuse of information, 
and similar acts. In December 2003, the UN 
General Assembly approved the UN Conven- 
tion Against Corruption, establishing accept- 
able standards of ethical conduct for the 
contemporary states of the world in the form 
of codified rules. The adoption of the Conven- 
tion was an opportunity for a global response 
to the problem. The high level of support was 
demonstrated when 106 countries had already 
signed the Convention document within 
4 months of its adoption by the General 
Assembly, and over 159 nations signed it 
within 2 years. The development of global 
ethics and the ratification of the UN Anti- 
corruption Convention, committing nations of 
the world to specific standards of ethics and to 
specific administrative measures of enforce- 
ment, are among the most profound global 
achievements (Jreisat 2012). Professional 
management continually seeks to ensure hon- 
esty and integrity of public decisions and to 
broaden perspective on ethics to include issues 
of transparency, professional responsibility, 
democratic values, civil liberties, respect of 
human rights, and compliance with the rule 
of law. 

2. Climate Protection. Another illustration of 
international agreements and conventions to 
set binding standards and determine policies 
is the recent global agreement on protecting 
the environment. Delegates from 196 nations 
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approved a historic climate deal after 13 days 
of negotiating in Paris (December 12, 2015). 
Negotiators from 196 countries approved a 
landmark climate accord that seeks to dramat- 
ically reduce emissions of the greenhouse 
gases blamed for a dangerous warming of the 
planet. Mass media worldwide publicized the 
agreement, adopted after days of intensive 
bargaining, putting the international commu- 
nity on a course that could fundamentally 
change the way energy is produced and con- 
sumed. The agreement would gradually reduce 
reliance on fossil fuels in favor of cleaner 
forms of energy. “History will remember this 
day. ..The Paris agreement on climate change 
is a monumental success for the planet and its 
people,” said UN Secretary-General Ban 
Ki-moon after the pact was signed. 


Finally, regardless of different assessments of 
the global condition, comparative public admin- 
istration studies have been encouraged and 
enabled by removing old barriers, developing 
closer collaboration among academic programs, 
and what has been commonly referred to as the 
information technology revolution. Cross-cultural 
interactions and learning within the current global 
system are not only possible but easier and more 
expected than any time in history. The following 
pages discuss how the comparative public admin- 
istration approach was stimulated by the growing 
global linkages and collaborative new interna- 
tional realities. 


Comparative Public Administration 


Comparative public administration (CPA) is 
largely a response to new global realities. It is 
the study of public institutions, processes, and 
behaviors worldwide. The end objective of CPA 
is the discovery of patterns and regularities of 
administrative action and behavior across cultures 
in order to refine concepts and improve practices. 
Global influences expanded the domain of intel- 
lectual inquiry in public administration beyond 
traditional, parochial tendencies. The examination 
of administrative practices of other societies 
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reveals a wider range of administrative actions, 
beyond the horizon of a national experience. 
Committed to global knowledge, the CPA 
devoted increasing attention to learning about 
unfamiliar, non-Western countries and their aspi- 
rations to transform and to modernize their admin- 
istrative systems. 

By focusing on patterns of administrative 
activities, and characteristics of systems 
performing them, comparative research extends 
our understanding of factors conducive to suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful administrative perfor- 
mance. Not surprising, therefore, that the 
comparative approach is inherently concerned 
with administrative reform and capacity building, 
globally. Learning about systems of administra- 
tion and governance through comparative studies 
is essentially touting the best practices and pro- 
moting most desirable organizational structures 
and processes. Actually, reform plans for improv- 
ing the performance of public organizations in 
developing countries have largely been based on 
lessons learned through cross-cultural compara- 
tive investigations. 

The current revolution of information technol- 
ogy, introducing communication tools that were 
not available a few years ago, should make the 
processes of cross-cultural learning and adapta- 
tion easier and more manageable. Public man- 
agers worldwide are utilizing new information 
technologies, training, formal education, and lit- 
erature to learn from this flow of information 
about administrative successes and failures. Pro- 
fessional comparative studies provide synthesis of 
current comparative administrative knowledge 
and balance the conceptual and the practical con- 
cerns of the field. At the end, good governance is 
not possible without professional public manage- 
ment having the capacity to implement public 
policies and serve the common good. Cross- 
cultural administrative research has served global 
knowledge by overcoming language barriers, 
increasing empirical data, and developing neces- 
sary abilities to surpass many other barriers to 
effective public management. 

For a long time, traditional public administra- 
tion has been preoccupied with analysis of polit- 
ical institutions in a handful of Western countries 
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(Heady 2001). The recent emergence of many 
developing countries, and effects of globalization, 
elevated comparative public administration to be a 
major tool of global knowledge and understand- 
ing, bridging many arbitrary boundaries drawn by 
the colonial rule, by Western-centered scholar- 
ship, and through military conquests. 

The comparative perspective assumes that 
functional patterns of organization and manage- 
ment are definable and transferrable from one 
system to another. Thus, the comparative search 
to discover regularities throughout the human 
experience, irrespective of place and time, is a 
crucial aspect. As Fred Riggs (1991a) points out, 
scholars can no longer afford to base their theories 
on the truly exceptional American experience and 
to limit comparative public administration to the 
study of “foreign” governments. Essentially, the 
processes of generating reliable administrative 
knowledge and developing trusted administrative 
principles are inherently comparative. The public 
administration establishment slowly came to a 
similar conclusion. Recently, the leading journal 
in the field, Public Administration Review, edito- 
rialized (July/August 2016: 533) calling for 
“Building Global Public Administration Knowl- 
edge.” Clearly, PAR is recognizing the evolution 
of the field from a US-centric enterprise to a 
vibrant global enterprise. 

Although comparative administration is not a 
new endeavor, serious efforts in this approach 
increased significantly in the post-WWII era. 
Fred W. Riggs provided intellectual and organiza- 
tional leadership to the comparative administra- 
tion group (CAG) during its early days, building 
on the initiative of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration (ASPA) in the early 1960s. The 
CAG attracted more members and contributed 
significant writings that set new directions in com- 
parative studies. Other names that have early been 
prominently involved in the comparative enter- 
prise, and its corollary development administra- 
tion, include Dwight Waldo, Milton Esman, Ferrel 
Heady, Frank Sherwood, Ralph Braibanti, John 
Montgomery, and William Siffin. More recent 
scholars closely associated with the CPA include 
A. Farazmand, D. Klingner, G. Bouckaert, 
C. Pollitt, J. Jreisat, D. Kettl, and others. 
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In a report to the annual meeting of ASPA, 
April 1961, Fred Riggs specified three emerging 
trends in the comparative study of public admin- 
istration: (1) a trend from normative toward more 
empirical approaches, (2) a shift from idiographic 
(distinct cases) toward nomothetic approaches 
(studies that seek explicitly to formulate and test 
propositions), and (3) a shift from predominantly 
non-ecological to an ecological basis of compar- 
ative study (Heady and Stokes 1962: 2). Over the 
years, articulation of the CPA priorities regularly 
included the search for theory and for reforming 
administrative practices in all countries. 

Finally, comparative research expanded 
understanding of the role of public administra- 
tion in modern society and augmented apprecia- 
tion of the importance of relationships between 
administration and other dimensions of gover- 
nance, particularly in developing societies. 
Perhaps, one of the most important contributions 
of comparative administration is the concentra- 
tion on building administrative capacities and 
launching administrative reform, globally. Com- 
parative research got administration out of its 
narrow ethnocentric perspective into a wider 
horizon of global scope. 


Development Administration 
Stimulated by Globalization 


With the end of the colonial order, many new 
nations realized an urgent need to build their 
administrative capacities and to accelerate imple- 
mentation of their developmental plans. This 
started a surge in studies focusing on relevant 
issues of development administration. In most 
countries, national development needs required 
pursuing the goal of administrative reform as 
they searched for bilateral and multilateral techni- 
cal assistance. Reform agendas were largely for- 
mulated on the basis of information derived from 
comparative research and investigations of cross- 
national administrative experiences. 

This early and pioneering recognition of global 
needs guided the CPA approach to greater interest 
in developmental initiatives. Comparative analy- 
sis articulated particular perspectives on global 
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developmental needs that culminated in the 
specialization of development administration, 
concentrating on the particular managerial 
requirements of countries emerging from colonial 
domination. Development administration 
underscored vital aspects of effective administra- 
tion of developmental policies. Issues emphasized 
included accountability of public management, 
evaluating results, commitment to development 
of human resources, and aggressive attacks on 
corruption with more dependable means such as 
instituting effective and consistent measures of 
audit, evaluation, training, and management 
improvements. 

Studies that focused on development adminis- 
tration were helpful in defining problems and 
challenges facing the practices of developing soci- 
eties during the post-World War II era. Such 
emphasis evolved into a special compilation of 
concepts and applications that became the 
sub-field of “Development Administration.” No 
doubt, knowledge of the administrative problems 
of developing countries is one of the most impor- 
tant achievements of the comparative movement. 
Comparative and development administration 
research and analysis effectively served these 
objectives: (a) elevated administrative reform to 
the top of the agenda for action in many countries, 
(b) recognized the significance of institutions with 
capacity to act as foundations for developmental 
policies, and (c) broke out of the traditional paro- 
chial mode and gradually developed common 
shared experiences with global outlook on gover- 
nance. The early comparative administration con- 
cerns attempted to move beyond conventional 
practices of managing to focus on building admin- 
istrative capacity and encouraging the creation of 
instruments that can define and champion 
improvements of administrative performance. 
Subsequently, the literature of comparative and 
development administration were often viewed 
as entwined as in the Handbook of Comparative 
and Development Administration (edited by 
A. Farazmand), denoting a special practical and 
conceptual association. 

Another factor stimulated the unfolding of the 
comparative approach, and the advancing of the 
developmental aspect, was the narrow focus of 
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traditional public administration and its preoccu- 
pation with administrative practices of Western 
countries. Development administration, attuned 
to problems and needs of developing societies, 
stressed the setting that provides the political, 
economic, cultural, and historical context within 
which administration functions. The application 
of administration varies with the context. Ignoring 
such contextual linkage brought about many fail- 
ures of reform projects, just as in body organ 
transplants, improper adaptation ensured rejection 
by the recipient system. 

The early development administration was a 
central feature in Fred W. Riggs’ pioneering 
work. In Administration of Developing Countries, 
Riggs chartered new directions for future scholar- 
ship in development administration: 


We still lack a clear understanding of the forces 
which lead to administrative transformations, to 
changes from traditional, status-oriented bureaucra- 
cies to “modern” patterns of governmental organi- 
zation in which the ideals of “efficiency” and 
“effectiveness” can become operating principles. 
.... Clearly, if we are to progress in our understand- 
ing of this subject, to say nothing of our efforts to 
help governments modernize their administrative 
systems, we must devote more attention to the con- 
ceptual and theoretical basis of our work. (Riggs 
1964: 3) 


To deal with diversity and complexity in the 
new environments of developing countries, 
attempts were made to classify these systems 
into typologies of systems in order to differentiate 
problems and to facilitate design of appropriate 
solutions. Administrative systems were analyzed 
with particular attention to their political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural contexts. Milton Esman’s 
classification scheme is one example that focused 
on the ability of the emerging countries to create, 
and effectively deploy, a variety of instruments of 
action to successfully carry out the burdens of 
socioeconomic development. Esman’s typology 
consists of five political regime types with signif- 
icant implications to public administration: 
(1) conservative oligarchies, (2) authoritarian mil- 
itary reformers, (3) competitive interest-oriented 
party systems, (4) dominant mass party systems, 
and (5) Communist totalitarian systems (Esman 
1966). 
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Also, development administration emphasized 
the processes of institution building as a sure path 
for developing administrative capacity in the new 
nations. Building viable, capable, and innovative 
institutions to lead in development efforts was 
advocated and promoted in education and training 
as well as internationally through the efforts of the 
US Agency for International Development. The 
institutions that received the endorsement of con- 
sultants and financial support by AID include 
national planning councils or boards, institutes 
of public administration, development-oriented 
universities, and research institutes. Foreign con- 
sultants followed the trail peddling all sorts of 
“development-oriented training programs” for 
public employees in developing countries. 

Institution building was an influential frame- 
work that appeared to have a great operational 
promise in the 1960s. It was developed by a con- 
sortium of scholars of development from univer- 
sities of Pittsburgh, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Syracuse with significant efforts from people 
like Fred Riggs, Milton Esman, William Siffin, 
and others. The institution is described and ana- 
lyzed through three categories of variables (Jreisat 
1975): 


First, a category that attempts to explain organi- 
zational behavior through the examination 
and measurement of five major variables: 
leadership, doctrine, program, resources, and 
structure. 

Second, a category of variables deals with link- 
ages or interdependencies that exist between an 
institution and other relevant parts of the soci- 
ety. They are enabling linkages, functional 
linkages, normative linkages, and diffused 
linkages. 

Third, the concept of transactions denotes the 
exchange of goods and services, power, and 
influence between the institutions and other 
social organizations that interact with it. The 
content of these exchanges vary from seeking 
support to overcoming resistance, exchanging 
resources to transferring norms and values. As 
expected, variation takes place in institutional 
analysis but with high similarity of assump- 
tions and goals, the impact of the institutional 
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perspective has been considerable. One reason 
is its operational appeal that attracted the prac- 
titioner. Another reason, institutional analysis, 
received the endorsement of many academi- 
cians, consultants, and foreign aid technicians. 


Comparative administrative research contrib- 
uted many other attempts to develop theory and 
improve practice of the field in diverse contexts. 
One comparative administration perspective 
focused on administrative functions related to 
civil service in all its phases and processes. Civil 
service systems, as Bekke et al. (1996) point out, 
play critical roles throughout the world, but our 
basic knowledge of civil service systems is woe- 
fully inadequate. The authors determine that 
much of theory and empirical research on civil 
service systems dates from the comparative 
administration movement of the 1960s. Compar- 
ative knowledge about civil service systems 
attracted little joining or follow-up to the early 
comparativists’ efforts by the rest of the field of 
public administration. 

Integral to the developmental perspectives is 
the emphasis on transparency of public decisions, 
performance information, and concern for 
accountability of public officials and institutions 
as well as conscious respect of human rights in the 
work place. Still, lack of conceptual clarity on 
what is administration and what is development 
deepened theoretical fragmentation and hindered 
the cultivation of effective frameworks. In a sig- 
nificant way, diffusion of the subject matter pre- 
vented full appreciation of the complexities of 
development and reduced the scope and value of 
administrative variables, particularly in the deliv- 
ery of traditional public services. Scholarly pro- 
ductivity focusing on administrative context 
(culture, politics, economic development, even 
history) has not been matched with appropriate 
knowledge of the inner working of organizations. 
This is particularly true of organizations operating 
in developing societies. There has always been 
insufficient comparative information on organiza- 
tional and managerial performance of developing 
countries, their decision-making processes, and 
their budgetary and civil service reforms. Even 
harder is to determine who benefitted from public 
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policy outputs and who did not or to ascertain how 
accountable and equitable administrative actions 
have been. 

At the same time, improvements of relevance 
and synthesis of comparative studies continue to 
largely depend on developing generalizations 
from aggregates of particular facts that have 
been reliably established without ignoring the 
concreteness and distinctiveness of the cases 
being investigated (Jreisat 1997). Part of the prob- 
lem is that early comparative knowledge was 
mainly derived from single-case analysis that 
often served as the empirical base for developing 
tentative generalizations. 

Moreover, contextual analysis brings to the 
forefront the important relationship between com- 
parative public administration and comparative 
politics. As indicated above, comparative politics 
promoted and gave representation to comparative 
administration in its own early intellectual circles. 
Subsequently, the organized interest of each group 
spurred different institutional pursuits that were 
not always scholarly in nature. Nevertheless, 
comparative politics concentrates on the political 
system as if it consists only of political objectives 
and processes. Comparative administration deals 
with politics as influence to be reckoned with, but 
essentially distinct from administration, primarily 
focused on implementation matters. Administra- 
tion evolved as an interdisciplinary field with an 
apparent horizon that extends to financial, techno- 
logical, sociological, as well as political domains. 

The proclivities of traditional management 
practices, with a hierarchical command and con- 
trol model, generally suspected of producing rule- 
driven rigidities and other administrative dysfunc- 
tions. These presumed administrative negatives 
have also been blamed, in part, for causing fail- 
ures of developmental plans everywhere. In the 
new global context, performance and accomplish- 
ments of objectives are indispensable measures of 
successful management. A new managerial model 
and a culture of organizational performance 
refocused attention on the role of leadership. 
Thus, reexamination of methods of recruitment 
and development of skills among administrative 
and political leaders has become a necessity. More 
than “entrepreneurial qualities” 1s involved here. 
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Realizing that today’s leaders operate in a com- 
plex and more competitive global environment, 
emphasis on knowledge, skills, and attitudes has 
become quite apparent. Also subsumed is a con- 
text of democratic norms and employment condi- 
tions that subscribe to principles of merit in 
personnel decisions. Within this context, one 
finds increasing requirements for managerial 
competence in areas such as negotiations, media- 
tion, human rights, diversity, equality, and 
problem-solving techniques. 

These challenges indicate that administrative 
reform is an imperative response to the new soci- 
etal needs and demands. To accelerate such 
reform, particularly in developing countries, 
training and personnel development have been 
the indispensable prescriptions for closing 
the gap between current and future — more 
desirable — conditions. Thus, a variety of training 
methods have been in use, including education at 
all levels, training-on-the-job, coaching, 
mentoring, distance learning, and many other 
tailor-made training activities. Assessments on 
the ground in many developing countries, how- 
ever, indicate that consultant reports and 
the recommended training have not been suffi- 
cient ingredients to bring about the desired 
transformation. 

To fully respond to current global realities, 
comparative public administration has to over- 
come some persistent challenging obstacles: One 
is improving synthesis in its scholarship to over- 
come theoretical fragmentation. Another is 
highlighting relevance and utility of research to 
application. Current global trends are conducive, 
if not requiring, cross-cultural knowledge and 
information on all aspects of societies, particularly 
in public management. To achieve such objec- 
tives, research has to emphasize the need for 
more empirical information, preferably based on 
comparative analysis of a number of cases. 
Another track for improvement is through 
employing appropriate investigation tools such 
as middle-range concepts that can be verified 
and ultimately integrated in a meaningful frame- 
work. None of these objectives is well served at 
the present by the preoccupation with abstract 
global conceptual fiddling. 
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In sum, globalization processes since the end 
of WWII stimulated comparative public adminis- 
tration and necessitated the subsequent focus on 
development management. This comparative and 
developmental dimension is dramatic, even revo- 
lutionary, considering the state of affairs in public 
administration before. Comparative and develop- 
ment scholarship responded to real needs and 
transitioned to new territories of inquiry, includ- 
ing the study of international technical assistance, 
the role of culture, and the centrality of compe- 
tence and integrity in public management. To 
serve such expanded function of public manage- 
ment, it grew beyond the narrow traditional 
disciplinary orientation to become truly interdis- 
ciplinary curricula and a genuine profession in 
practice. No less important among these various 
shifts of emphasis and trends in research is the 
greater commitment to public service and concern 
with equity and satisfaction of citizens. Compar- 
ative public administration has faced common 
issues, unlocked the traditional geographic and 
research foci, and adapted aptly to recent global- 
ization processes. 


Conclusion 


Comparative and development administration 
have transformed the field of administration to a 
global one. The comparative approach crossed 
over the disciplinary restrictions and the particular 
geographic boundaries to be more inclusive and to 
highlight the globalization drives that changed the 
attributes of the modern state. A “global” desig- 
nation seems especially relevant today given the 
noncumulative, non-collaborative, and geograph- 
ically circumscribed qualities of the traditional 
administrative studies. The transformation of pub- 
lic administration to a global field is vital for 
serving emerging global concerns to ensure secu- 
rity, peace, economic prosperity, and livelihoods 
in an increasingly interconnected world. Compar- 
ative administration research can provide indis- 
pensable contributions to developing countries 
searching for mastering the essentials of public 
service delivery, exploring the effects of the 
politics-administration nexus, and ultimately 
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solving many of the problems impeding good 
governance in these societies. 

A global public administration scholarship and 
research can inform contemporary governance 
and promote transnational knowledge of effective 
management in various critical functions. Areas 
such as emergency and crisis management, crim- 
inal justice, public performance management, 
ethics, health and human service administration, 
protection of human rights, climate change, and 
the centrality of science and technology are sub- 
jects that can be enhanced and improved by 
exchange of global experiences. A global public 
administration offers opportunities for clearer 
understandings of the strengths and weaknesses 
of administrative systems, processes, and instru- 
ments the world over. A more inclusive and robust 
scholarship can encourage a wider array of solu- 
tions for the administrative challenges that hinder 
prosperity, security, and service provision in any 
country. A global public administration is an 
enterprise from which the world at large stands 
to benefit. 

Certainly, the impact of globalization on pub- 
lic administration has been considerable. Glob- 
alism altered the context of administration and 
necessitated reexamination of the ability of pub- 
lic management to innovate and to change, to 
apply information, and to use new technologies. 
The political pressures in certain countries favor- 
ing downsizing government and privatizing 
many of its traditional functions are inadequate 
if not the wrong prescription for dealing with 
common goals. Policies of recruitment of public 
managers, development of employees’ skills, and 
retention of competent managerial leadership 
have acquired different and urgent attention. 
Pointing out the impact of globalization on pub- 
lic administration, however, is different from 
assuming that a “new paradigm” is on the way 
toward a universal application. The emergence of 
common norms and standards and the global 
transfer of administrative knowledge remain 
short of consensus in practice or utilitarian syn- 
theses in concepts. 

Recently, increasing global interdependence 
offered new opportunities for comparative and 
development public administration to revive its 
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earlier premises and to renew the efforts for 
change. Today, knowledge regularly crosses 
cultural boundaries in important areas such as 
finance, technology, and management. The 
global economic revolution is in progress and 
world’s political boundaries are giving in to 
free movement of people, goods, information, 
ideas, and even cultural values. Effective man- 
agement is becoming a universal ambition 
because the global reality requires the contem- 
porary states to increasingly reorganize and 
build their administrative capacities. Public 
institutions of current states are continually 
required to shoulder new and emerging needs 
and responsibilities. Comparative and develop- 
ment administration have been and will be 
increasingly in demand to facilitate this move- 
ment toward a global public administration that 
benefits all societies. 
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Synonyms 


Comparative governance; Comparative public 
administration and management; Comparative pub- 
lic management; International public management 


Definition 


Comparative public governance and management 
is the theory and practice of advancing knowledge 
in public governance and management through 
the method of comparing across jurisdictions. 


Introduction: The Problem of Comparing 
Public Governance and Management 


Comparative public governance and management 
is defined by its three key components: “public 
governance,” “public management,” and the qual- 
ification of “comparative,” which indicates a 
choice of method. These three components can 
be described as follows. 

Public governance is a term which has been 
defined in various ways. At the heart of the numer- 
ous definitions lies the idea of “steering,” of pro- 
viding direction to a political community, or a key 
subset of it, by activating multiple actors whose 
interactions shape the outcomes of collective, pur- 
posive social action (Pierre and Peters 2000; 
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Rhodes 1997). It has also been interpreted as a 
way of reforming public management, an 
approach characterized by putting a premium on 
the significance of engaging societal actors into 
public policy processes and steering policy net- 
works (Kickert et al. 1997; Osborne 2006), seen 
as more effective than other approaches, criticized 
as more managerialist and whose main limitation — 
the advocates of public governance approaches 
claim — would lie in focusing only on the internal 
functioning of the public sector. New public gov- 
ernance (Osborne 2006) approaches, at the oppo- 
site, emphasize the interface between the public 
sector and society as the key lever to “make things 
happen” and achieve effective public policy. It is 
mainly in this specific sense of an approach to 
reforming public management by emphasizing 
the multiple interfaces between public sector 
organizations and societal formations that the 
notion of public governance is discussed in this 
entry. 

Public management is a notion interlinked with 
that of public administration; the relationship 
between the two may be expressed in the terms 
of public administration (see entry) and public 
management representing a different mapping of 
mostly the same territory. Notably, public man- 
agement puts emphasis on the issue of the 
employment of scarce resources for the pursuit 
of given collective objectives, determined through 
liberal-democratic procedures in democratic poli- 
ties. Central concepts in public management are 
those of efficiency (the ratio of outputs produced 
to inputs employed), effectiveness (the adequacy 
of outputs to produce given effects), and sustain- 
ability (the long-term viability of the levels of 
outputs delivered and the ensuing long-term 
impact on the needs of the community which is 
served by public services organizations). Systems 
of public management include public accounting; 
budgeting, financial management, and auditing; 
performance management; personnel manage- 
ment; organization and methods. An often studied 
topic is the reform of public management systems, 
1.e., the deliberate attempts to make them, in some 
sense, work better (Pollitt and Bouckaert 2011). 

Finally, the third notion is that of “compara- 
tive,” a qualification that refers to a method 
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centered on the analysis of similarities and dis- 
similarities of the same object of study in two 
different contexts (usually two different jurisdic- 
tions), for example, the functioning of a system of 
performance-related pay of public personnel in 
two countries. Generally the purpose of compari- 
son 1S gaining greater insights into the object of 
investigation, thus augmenting the social- 
scientific knowledge of it and enabling to “draw 
lessons” for replication elsewhere (Ragin 1987). 
So comparative public governance and manage- 
ment concerns the analysis of similarities and 
dissimilarities in public governance and public 
management across different jurisdictions. 

Comparison is a highly valuable exercise capa- 
ble of furthering the understanding of how public 
governance and public management work; in a 
sense, it is an unavoidable component of the pro- 
cess of knowledge generation, as it is impossible 
to know in full depth one specific system without 
comparing it to other systems (comparison can be 
done explicitly, by empirically comparing two 
systems, or at least implicitly, by using some 
stylized model as yardstick, or in the abstract as 
a mental exercise, usually run through counterfac- 
tual arguments). 

A key feature is that in comparative analyses, it 
is “context” that varies. Context is often referred 
to as the whole bundle of the traits of the politico- 
administrative system as well as the administra- 
tive and the societal culture within which the 
governance arrangement or public management 
system which is being studied operates. Compar- 
ison may occur at different levels (e.g., at the level 
of individual public organizations or at the level of 
the public sector of a country as a whole) and units 
of analysis (whether the focus is on structures, 
processes, or actors or a combination thereof). 
Comparative public management and governance 
thus is, in a certain sense, the study of the func- 
tioning of public management systems and the 
working of governance arrangements “in 
context.” 

The main downside of the comparative method 
lies in the amount of resources it requires, when 
contrasted with other methods. Resources come 
in different guises: in terms of worktime of 
researchers required to run a comparative research 
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project; in organizational terms to establish net- 
works of teams of researchers working together 
across jurisdictions; in financial terms, to carry out 
the requisite travels and site visits; and crucially in 
terms of the skills required of the researchers, 
which should encompass the in-depth knowledge 
of the governmental systems involved in the com- 
parison and their wider context, besides the 
knowledge of the specific object of the investiga- 
tion; last but not least, comparative research 
requires or is at least highly facilitated by the 
mastery of more languages — as a minimum of 
the English language (as the vehicle language in 
which research work is usually published) plus the 
relevant language to the context investigated. 
Comparison may occur within countries sharing 
important common features (e.g., countries in the 
Napoleonic administrative tradition: see Ongaro 
2009) or across clusters of countries (Pollitt and 
Bouckaert 2011). 

Comparative studies in public governance and 
management have been on the rise since the last 
two decades of the twentieth century (Peters 2010; 
Pollitt 2011). The diffusion of “global” doctrines 
for reform of the public sector, like the New 
Public Management, has drawn attention to the 
differential effects they have had in different 
countries, hence on contextual influences as an 
explanation for such variation. Since the 2000s, 
there has been a flourishing of analyses of contex- 
tual influences more and more systematic in their 
coverage and wide in their scope, at times 
reaching out to an entire region of the world 
(e.g., the European continent; see Ongaro and 
Van Thiel 2017; Verhoest et al. 2012). Achieving 
such width of coverage is at times facilitated by 
the way in which the organization of the academic 
study and the practice of public administration 
have developed over the last decades (see, e.g., 
the restructure of the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences — an international orga- 
nization for the development of the administrative 
sciences — around regional learned societies, with 
dedicated groups for the study of public adminis- 
tration in, respectively, Europe, Latin America, 
Asia, and the Middle East and Northern Africa). 

Although not exactly the same, terms like 
“international public management,” “comparative 
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public administration and management,” or “com- 
parative governance” cover a similar terrain to the 
one covered by this entry. 


Perspectives on Comparative Public 
Governance and Management: 
Problems and Paths to Solutions 


There appear to be three key problematic areas for 
the study and the practice of comparative public 
governance and management. First is methodo- 
logical problems. These include at least the fol- 
lowing three: reliability of data, choice of theory, 
and the problem of equivalence. The first is the 
reliability of data for meaningful comparisons, 
that is, being able to measure the same thing in 
different contexts. Let’s take as an example the 
measuring of the remuneration and other rewards 
of civil servants at the top of the government 
administration, an object of investigation at face 
value simple to measure; this apparently simple 
measurement may instead be made highly com- 
plicated by a range of differences: in the fiscal 
regime across countries, so top civil servant may 
receive different net income even when gross is 
equal; in the structure of remuneration, for exam- 
ple, what part of the remuneration is fixed and 
what is variable; in the nature of the statutory 
arrangements, so civil servants in one country 
may be easy to dismiss while others may have 
lifelong tenure and strong protections, which also 
provide higher certainty to their livelihood, in 
another one; in the additional perquisites, so 
civil servants in one country may enjoy benefits 
their homologues in another country do not; and 
so forth. The second is the choice of theory and 
methods with which to conduct comparative ana- 
lyses, that is, being endowed with the appropriate 
tools for attributing causality in the investigation 
of governance arrangements and management 
systems in different jurisdictions. This is a 
demanding task, as choice of theory presupposes 
an understanding of contextual differences across 
the jurisdictions before the investigation starts, so 
that the chosen theory may be apt to shed light on 
causality links connecting context to the studied 
object; at the same time, contextual influences 
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may be discovered only as the study unfolds, 
hence requiring to revisit the choice of theory. 
There is a circularity here which puts heavy 
demands on the researchers. The third is the prob- 
lem of the equivalence of the concepts used: for 
example, does “corruption” mean the same thing 
in different countries and cultures? Or, what is 
comprised within the term “public agency?” For 
any equivalence of concepts to be meaningfully 
employed, it is important that the object of the 
comparative study is clearly specified. The object 
of comparison may be at the factual level — e.g., the 
comparison of specific and concrete reform inter- 
ventions, which may then be further distinguished 
(e.g., whether the study is of broad national reforms 
of the public sector, or reforms in specific levels of 
government, e.g., local government, or policy sec- 
tors, e.g. education or healthcare) — or the object of 
comparison may reside at the conceptual level, for 
example, the object of investigation could be 
reform ideologies (New public Management, 
New Public Governance; Neo-Weberian State: 
Digital Era Governance); or specific concepts 
(trust, public value, transparency: so, e.g., the com- 
parative study of the level of trust by the general 
public in the public sector or the inquiry into the 
level and modalities whereby disclosure is 
achieved and hence the functioning of public 
administration is made more “transparent’’); or 
finally the object of investigation could be dis- 
courses and beliefs systems in governance arrange- 
ments (Bevir and Rhodes 2006). The two levels — 
factual and conceptual — cannot be entirely sepa- 
rated and are always to some extent interconnected: 
“facts” always require concepts to interpret and 
give meaning to them, and concepts always some- 
how refer to or are at least partly drawn from 
empirics (Ongaro 2017), yet some distinction, in 
order to achieve clarity enough on the object of 
investigation of the comparative study, is a third 
demand put on the researchers. 

The second set of problems lies in the issue of 
how theoretically to understand and explain con- 
textual influences. Comparison is in essence 
understanding how context affects the functioning 
of the same system in different spatial-temporal 
circumstances, leading to differential outcomes. 
The key questions then become: what is context, 
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and how does it “work”? As to the first question, 
there are very many definitions of “context.” What 
most of them — or at least the most convincing 
among them — seem to have in common include, 
first, that context is conceived of as a notion of 
indefinite extension, the broader set of “features 
and factors” beyond the immediate environment 
in which the studied phenomenon is located; sec- 
ond, that context is a notion that goes beyond the 
idea of a scenery or backdrop to action (context 
constitutes the possibility for social actors to act); 
and, third, that context is an inherently multilevel 
and multidimension concept (a range of defini- 
tions and theoretical perspectives on the study of 
context in public governance and management are 
reported in the edited volume by Pollitt 2013). 
The third cluster of problems is in a sense more 
practical, and it concerns how to institutionalize 
practices of lesson-drawing and learning across 
jurisdictions. In order for comparative public gov- 
ernance and management to be useful, it must be 
able to set up conditions whereby learning actu- 
ally occurs, and it is effectively utilized by 
decision-makers. This raises questions of how to 
enable learning and of who learns (how to channel 
knowledge toward decision-makers or, in other 
words, how to match learning and the making of 
decisions for reforming) as well as questions of 
what are the purposes for which learning is uti- 
lized (what values are or should be upheld, and 
what criteria can be used to gauge whether learn- 
ing has been employed for the bettering, in some 
sense, of public governance and management, and 
not for other, less agreeable, purposes, e.g., the 
self-preservation of rulers in their power). 


Conclusion 


Comparative public governance and administra- 
tion is the study of contextual influences on gov- 
ernance arrangements and public management 
systems, aimed at generating utilizable knowl- 
edge for the bettering, in some sense, of public 
governance and management. It has been on the 
rise over the decade since the 1980s (illustrious 
predecessors in the field paving the way for the 
latest developments include Heady (1966) and 
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Riggs (1962)). A key result of comparative public 
management and governance has lain in 
debunking the prejudice that “one size fits all” 
and showing how the same reform doctrines or 
prescribed recipes for change may produce highly 
varied outcomes in different contexts, exactly 
because of the contextual influences at work in 
different jurisdictions. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Managing for results; Performance frameworks; 
Performance measurement systems 


Definition 


The structures and processes by which an organi- 
zation collects information to assess the results of 
its activities. 


Introduction 


To appropriately compare systems of performance 
management, it is necessary to consider the sys- 
tem in which performance is being defined, quan- 
tified, and tracked long-term. This article is 
organized as a review of the foremost perfor- 
mance management systems based on public 
administrative reform eras from the last half- 
century. This framework was selected because 
understanding purpose and context are important 
for understanding measurement systems (Behn 
2003). Also, the inherent connection between per- 
formance management and public management 
reform cannot be overlooked. Each section will 
review performance management systems from 
the following periods (Table 1). 


Performance Measurement to 
Management 


Performance measurement focuses “on specific 
government activities, inform management deci- 
sions, and enable the public and policy makers to 
hold agencies accountable for program efficiency 
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Comparative Public Performance Management Sys- 
tems, Table 1 Performance management eras 


Characteristics of 


Name Era dominant discourse 

Scientific Prewar Rational and hierarchical 

management into 1960s | planning. Science and 
expertise will produce 
progress 

New public Late 1970s | Business techniques to 

management |to late improve efficiency. Rise 

1990s of “better management” 

as the solution to a wide 
range of problems 

Governance 1990-2010 | Make government more 


effective and legitimate 
by including a wider 
range of social actors in 
both policymaking and 
implementation. Some 
varieties of governance 
explicitly rest on a 
“network approach” and 
most of them emphasize 
“horizontality” over 
vertical controls 


Adapted from Pollitt and Bouckaert (2011), p. 13, 22 


era 


and effectiveness” (Aristigueta et al. 2001, p. 255). 
Performance management includes these measures 
into the systems that administer an organization. 
“Performance management is the incorporation 
and use of performance information in decision- 
making” (Van Dooren et al. 2010, p. 32). 

Among the dialogues in the performance liter- 
ature are the differing orientations of performance 
as a process or tool and performance as the reali- 
zation of public values (Van Dooren et al. 2010). 
A traditional lens approaches performance mea- 
surement as the regular measurement of outcomes 
through measures of effectiveness and efficiency 
of the program or service under review (Hatry 
2006). More recently, Poister et al. (2015) define 
performance measurement as “the systematic, 
orderly collection of quantitative data along a set 
of key indicators of organizational (or program) 
performance” (p. 7) and advocate for the advance- 
ment to performance management. Poister et al. 
expand the definition to “performance manage- 
ment is the collection and purposive use of 
quantitative performance information to support 
management decisions that advance the 
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accomplishment of organizational (or program) 
strategic goals” (2015, p. 7). 

The realization of public values in performance 
management requires considering the question, 
“what are the defining characteristics of perfor- 
mance?” (Van Dooren et al. 2010, p. 22). The 
latter approach advances a performance manage- 
ment system that considers the values of those 
affected by the program or service being mea- 
sured. Additionally, infusing the process with the 
consideration of values may prevent or decrease 
the likelihood that efficiency and effectiveness 
will not trump other values of equity and diversity 
(Wholey 2002). 


Challenges of Performance 
Management 


Despite the potential benefits of performance 
management, practitioners and scholars alike 
highlight the challenges of implementation in a 
public organization. At the beginning of this pro- 
cess, managers, staff, and stakeholders may have 
differing opinions on the appropriate goals and 
strategies which may require hard choices for the 
direction of the organization (Wholey 2002). 
Even once strategies and measures are agreed 
upon, there may be ambiguity regarding how 
managers can include performance results into 
the decision-making process. An additional chal- 
lenge of implementing performance management 
systems is the measurability of the activity under 
review. Organizations whose missions are advo- 
cacy or prevention-based find it challenging to 
measure the results of its work (Poister 2003). 
Principal among these challenges are finding the 
resources — staff time, cost of data collection and 
analysis, organizational costs — that are required 
for implementing a performance management 
system (Wholey 2002). 


Importance of Performance 
Management 


Understanding the importance of performance 
management in the public sector is a critical first 
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step in classifying and analyzing performance 
management systems. Consistent performance 
data requires sustained investment of resources 
from the organization. Performance results can 
inform numerous management functions and 
improve operations of an organization. Perfor- 
mance information is vital for strategic planning, 
monitoring and reporting program activities, 
budgeting and financial management, among 
many others (Poister 2003). As well as being 
useful for an organization’s internal functions, 
performance information is necessary for organi- 
zations to manage external contracts and obtain 
grant funds. In essence, a robust performance 
measurement system can enhance an organiza- 
tion’s ability to attract and retain external funding 
streams. 

However, the aforementioned benefits of per- 
formance measures require an organization to 
integrate these data into their management sys- 
tems. The performance management systems 
reviewed below provide a comparison of these 
systems based on administrative reform from the 
scientific management era, new public manage- 
ment era, and the governance era. 


Scientific Management 


Scientific management thrived during the pre- 
World War II years in the United States. In the 
interest of greater efficiency, Taylor developed 
the theory of scientific management as a true 
science, “resting upon clearly defined laws, 
rules, and principles, as a foundation” (1914, 
p. 7). Initially conceived as principles for appli- 
cation in a manufacturing environment, Taylor 
proposed that the theory of scientific manage- 
ment could be applied to various kinds of 
human activity (1914). Scientific management 
advised managers to gain efficiency “by setting 
production quotas linked to individualized pay- 
ment systems” (Hood 2007, p. 98). When 
applied to the public sector, scientific manage- 
ment divides bosses and employees, those who 
manage and those who work (Lynn 2001). 
According to Kettl, “advocates of the scientific 
management approach to public administration 
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saw virtually no barrier to its ability to improve 
government — if only government administrators 
could be protected from political meddling” 
(2000, p. 9). 


Cost-Benefit Analysis 

The Cost-Benefit Analysis (CBA) gained preva- 
lence during the scientific management era. Orig- 
inally developed for evaluating water-resource 
projects in the 1930s (Nash et al. 1975), public 
administrators considered CBA a tool for increas- 
ing efficiency of public organizations. While 
many administrators of this era viewed CBA as 
an objective tool for measuring efficiency, 
scholars highlight that CBA is subject to the ana- 
lyst’s value judgments of selecting the criteria for 
the model (Nash et al. 1975). CBA in the public 
sector is defined as Net Benefits = Total Bene- 
fits — Total Cost. Analyzing a social program with 
a CBA requires taking “into account the costs and 
benefits — whether monetary or nonmonetary — 
that accrue to everyone in society” (Cellini and 
Kee, 2010, p. 494). While the equation for CBA is 
simple, estimating complex social costs is specu- 
lative and often inaccurate (Cellini and Kee, 
2010). The results of a CBA deem a program as 
successful if the social benefits exceed the social 
costs (McDavid et al. 2013.) It is more commonly 
used in assessing environmental or infrastructure 
studies than the assessment of social programs 
(McDavid et al. 2013). 

CBA may work best on analysis of a single 
program or policy. Critics of public-sector use 
of CBA state that “it is often difficult to place 
dollar values on all (or most) costs and bene- 
fits” and describe the process as “difficult and 
time consuming” (Cellini and Kee 2010, 
p. 496). Cost-effectiveness (CEA) is also a 
useful tool that relates the costs of a program 
to its outcomes. The units of “effectiveness is 
simply a measure of any quantifiable outcome 
central to the program’s objectives” (Cellini 
and Kee 2010, p. 494). Like CBA, CEA typ- 
ically focuses on one primary outcome (for 
example, lives saved or drop-out prevention), 
though the decision may be made to compute 
cost-effectiveness ratios for additional out- 
comes of interest. 
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Total Quality Management 
Total Quality Management (TQM) is a framework 
that was also adapted for public administration 
from the private sector. Ehrenberg and Stupak 
define TQM as a “management philosophy that 
focuses on fulfilling customer expectations by 
providing quality services and products as a result 
of continuous improvement to the organizational 
process” (1994, p. 79). Developed by Deming and 
later expanded by Juran, the architects of TQM 
both were influenced greatly by visiting Japan and 
learning from their manufacturing processes. 
Kaizen is a Japanese word incorporated into 
TQM and represents continuous, unending 
improvement (Ehrenberg and Stupak 1994). 
Many scholars have further developed the 
TQM philosophy, but Ehrenberg and Stupak sum- 
marize the following components: 


1. Use of quantitative measures to improve pro- 
cesses continuously 

2. Focus on providing quality services that meet 
customer-defined expectations 

3. Empowerment of individuals to improve pro- 
cesses and assume accountability for products 
and services 

4. Decisions based on facts 

5. A commitment from top management to 
change the culture and embrace the TQM phi- 
losophy. (1994, p. 81) 


The goal of TQM is that it will result in signif- 
icant change of an organization’s culture, leader- 
ship, structure, and design process. 

Negative aspects of TQM include issues with 
employee motivation and employee participa- 
tion. Connor explains that TQM does not place 
sufficient emphasis on morale and employee 
motivation because it strives for efficiency by 
any means (1997). Connor states that purging 
an organization of personnel breaks the implicit 
contract vital for the public sector; “loyalty is the 
glue that holds government organizations 
together. Once lost, it is not easily restored” 
(1997, p. 506). Furthermore, TQM7’s focus on 
feedback without employee empowerment may 
lead to trivial or phony employee participation 
(Connor 1997). 
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Scholars have written volumes on the topic of new 
public management. The following section will 
provide a brief summary of new public manage- 
ment and review three tools that align with the 
principles of new public management: the Bal- 
anced Scorecard, Logic Models, and Lean Six 
Sigma. 

With the benefit of historical perspective, New 
Public Management (NPM) is a divisive topic 
among many modern public administration 
scholars. However, NPM advocates in the late 
1970s through the early 1990s trusted NPM’s 
promise of government reform. As Moynihan 
points out, NPM is not a concise theory, rather 
the doctrine of NPM is a set of premises about the 
functions of government (2006). The main tenant 
of NPM is that government should adopt a 
business-like approach where service delivery is 
enhanced through competition in the marketplace. 
Then, government would be able to hold service 
providers accountable, public or private entities, 
for the provision of goods and services based on 
the outputs and outcomes (Osborne 1993). NPM’s 
themes are disaggregation, competition, and 
incentivization (Dunleavy et al. 2005). The birth 
of the NPM movement is attributed to the 
Thatcher administration in the UK and the Reagan 
administration in the US although the term 
“reinventing government” was more commonly 
used in the US (Pollitt and Bouckaert 2011). 
Reinventing government was coined by Osborne 
and Gaebler who helped to grow the philosophy 
under the Clinton administration with then Vice 
President Al Gore and inspired the Government 
Performance and Results Act of 1993 (GPRA) 
(Pollitt and Bouckaert 2011). Because NPM 
endured for decades beyond party lines, the move- 
ment evolved and developed different spokes of 
the reform wheel. 


Logic Models 

Perhaps the most well-known tool used for mea- 
suring performance, logic models grew in preva- 
lence during the 1990s by United Way. Other 
names for logic models include Chains of Rea- 
soning, Theory of Action, and Performance 
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Framework (McLaughlin and Jordan 1999). 
Demonstrated in Fig. 1, a logic model enables 
administrators to plan and evaluate results of a 
program. 

A logic model enables managers to ask a 
series of if-then questions about the program 
and develop an appropriate level of detail for 
each component. McLaughlin and Jordan 
explain the hypothesis of a logic model as “If 
assumptions about contextual factors remain cor- 
rect and the program uses these resources with 
these activities, then it will produce these short- 
term outcomes for identified customers who will 
use them, leading to longer term outcomes” 
(1999, p. 70). 

Administrators developing a logic model must 
quantify performance indicators of a program’s 
inputs, outputs, outcomes, intermediate out- 
comes, and end or long-term outcomes (Hatry 
2006). An additional component of the logic 
model is the context in which the program is 
operating. The key contextual factors are external 
to the program and administrators may not be able 
to affect change in this area (McLaughlin and 
Jordan 1999). While a logic model is a practical 
tool, it is not without its limitations. Staff requires 
ongoing training and organizational support 
to sustain evaluative efforts and there may be 
limited guidance for managers to incorporate the 
outcomes into decision making processes 
(Hendricks et al. 2008). Because changes in social 


services take years, if not decades, it may be 
challenging for an organization to maintain con- 
tact with clients who received goods and services 
to document a program’s end or long-term 
outcomes. 


Balanced Scorecard 

Introduced by Kaplan and Norton in 1992, the 
Balanced Scorecard was designed for use in the 
private sector to assess more than traditional 
financial measures to incorporate several dimen- 
sions of performance (Poister 2003). The Bal- 
anced Scorecard aims to include performance 
from customer perspectives, internal business per- 
spective, the innovation and learning perspective 
and the financial perspective (Poister 2003). Most 
importantly, advocates of the Balanced Scorecard 
aspire to measure and track “intangible assets in 
value creation” (Niven 2008, p. 3). The Balanced 
Scorecard is a different tool to provide a more 
nuanced perspective on an organization’s perfor- 
mance. Kaplan and Norton liken the Balanced 
Scorecard to the instrument panel in an airplane; 
pilots need information from a variety of tool to 
safely operate the plane (1992). Similarly, the 
Balanced Scorecard encourages managers to ask 
the following questions: 

e How do customers see us? 

perspective) 
e What must we excel at? (internal perspective) 


(customer 
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e (Can we continue to improve and create value? 
(innovation and learning perspective) 

e How do we look to shareholders? (financial 
perspective). (Kaplan and Norton 1992, p. 72) 


After identifying answers to these questions in 
the framework, managers identify goals and mea- 
sures for each perspective. For example, if a goal 
from the financial perspective is to survive, then 
an appropriate measure is cash flow (Kaplan and 
Norton 1992). In 2008, it was estimated that 60% 
of Fortune 1000 companies use the Balanced 
Scorecard system (Niven 2008). 

Given the Balanced Scorecard’s popularity and 
ability to incorporate complexity, the public sector 
adapted the framework for government and non- 
profit agencies (Fig. 2). 

The Balanced Scorecard is simultaneously 
described as a measurement system, communica- 
tion tool, and strategic management system 
because of the interconnectedness of these func- 
tions in an organization (Niven 2008). The public 
sector Balanced Scorecard assesses the strategy 
of the four domains of the organization, but 
considers the core purpose for existing. The 
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importance of fulfilling the mission is a key dis- 
tinction in the nonprofit Balanced Scorecard. 
Criticisms of the Balanced Scorecard include 
the template’s lack of flexibility and its equal 
weighting of an organization’s financial, cus- 
tomer, internal, and employee learning and 
growth components. This framework assumes 
that all organizations share the characteristics of 
the four functional areas (McDavid et al. 2013). 


Lean Six Sigma 

There 1s strong debate in the public administration 
dialogues on the applicability of Lean Six Sigma 
principles in the public sector (Radnor and 
Boaden 2008). Lean Six Sigma falls under the 
umbrella of continuous improvement frameworks 
and it is “an approach focused on improving qual- 
ity, reducing variation and eliminating waste in an 
organization” (Furterer and Elshennawy 2005, 
p. 1179). Six Sigma and Lean were developed 
independently in the 1970s—1980s, but its com- 
plimentary nature resulted in a merged framework 
since the 1990s. Created by Motorola, Six Sigma 
is “both a quality management philosophy and a 
methodology that focuses on reducing variation, 


Customer 


How do we create an impact 


for our customers? 





How do we effectively 
manage and allocate 
resources to maximize our 
impact? 


Internal Process 


To create an impact for 
customers while meeting 


budgetary constraints, at 
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measuring defects and improving the quality of 
products, processes and services” (Furterer and 
Elshennawy 2005, p. 1179). Lean was developed 
by Toyota Motor Corporation as a “methodology 
that focuses on reducing cycle time and waste in 
processes” (Furterer and Elshennawy 2005, 
p. 1179). Examples of local governments that 
adopt Lean Six Sigma include improving financial 
processes like payroll and purchasing functions 
(Furterer and Elshennawy 2005). 

There are numerous challenges with adapting 
Lean Six Sigma for use in the public sector. An 
inherent weakness of Lean Six Sigma is the use of 
manufacturing terminology in other sectors 
(Antony et al. 2012). Other criticisms of Lean 
Six Sigma include its fragmented approach of 
trying to solve problems without considering a 
systems perspective (Antony et al. 2012). 


Governance Era 


Scholars posit that there is no dominant model 
of the late 1990s—2010; Pollitt and Bouckaert 
concedes that despite the lack of a dominant 
model there are key concepts that align with 
this era (2011). Prevalent concepts during the 
1990s—2010 include governance, networks, part- 
nerships, transparency, and trust (Pollitt and 
Bouckaert 2011). Further explained as the Gover- 
nance Era, it is characterized by making “govern- 
ment more effective and more legitimate by 
including a wider range of social actors in both 
policy making and implementation” (Pollitt and 
Bouckaert 2011, p. 22). 

Aristigueta and Stanica (forthcoming) identify 
good governance indicators as a precursor to new 
public governance. The next section will discuss 
requirements for good governance as a precursor 
to new public governance. 


Good Governance 

Analysis conducted by Van Doeveren (2011) 
identified five common principles of good gover- 
nance present in multiple definitions of the con- 
cept: accountability, efficiency and effectiveness, 
openness and transparency, participation, and the 
rule of law. Studying the body of literature that 
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defines the concept, a first set of definitions views 
good governance as based on transparency, 
accountability, rule of law, regulatory form, and 
efficiency. Institutions that subscribe to this 
definition include economic and public sector 
management institutions like the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the 
Department for International Development 
(DFID). The second set of definitions highlights 
the democratic and human rights dimensions of 
governance; advocates of this approach are insti- 
tutions like the United Nations (UN) and the 
United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID). 

Moreover, institutions like the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP), IMF, DFID, and 
the United Nations Economic and Social Com- 
mission for Asia and the Pacific sees these defini- 
tions as being focused on normative values and 
public policy objectives that are seen to be 
socially desirable (Hyden et al. 2004; Kaufmann 
2000). Yet, another classification associates good 
governance with legitimate governance, therefore 
institutions like USAID and UNDP highlight the 
important role of civil society and actor networks 
in participative and effective governance pro- 
cesses (Hewitt de Alacantara 1998). These two 
categories define good governance as an analyti- 
cal concept that shows how decisions are made, 
and a prescriptive concept (a list of common prin- 
ciples) that states the values that are considered 
important for political decision-making processes 
in developing countries (Van Doeveren 2011). 


New Public Governance 


New Public Governance derives from organiza- 
tional sociology and network theory and suggests 
“both a plural state, where multiple inter- 
dependent actors contribute to the delivery of 
public services, and a pluralist state, where multi- 
ple processes inform the policy making system” 
(Osborne 2006, p. 384). New Public Governance 
has been identified as the solution to complexities 
of government and to providing a variety of ben- 
eficial practices to expand capacity for delivery of 
public services. Governments in the twenty-first 
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century require problem-solving capacity that can 
no longer be delivered by just one entity (Rittel 
and Webber 1973; Head 2008). Furthermore, the 
rise of New Public Governance is believed to 
address the need to promote values that are ori- 
ented towards democracy and efficiency. For 
example in studying New Public Governance in 
the United States, Morgan and Cook (2014) sug- 
gest the need to pay particular attention to the 
institutions of civil society and to “the very fabric 
from which institutions emerge” (p. 322). 
Because the characteristics of the Governance 
Era and new public governance are flexible there 
is no single dominant performance management 
system. 

As these are emerging frameworks, there is 
active scholarship occurring to determine best 
practices for establishing a performance manage- 
ment system in the era of new public governance. 
The following section will discuss the genesis of 
two systems that may offer solutions for the next 
generation of administrators. 

A nascent topic among scholars is the use of 
dynamic performance management (DPM). DPM 
asserts an understanding that the complexity of 
modern service delivery in addressing wicked 
problems requires a nuanced and time-bound per- 
formance tool. Whereas a traditional view of per- 
formance management has a simplified outcomes- 
based perspective, Bianchi et al. posit that the 
complexity of wicked problems requires adminis- 
trators to balance the three challenges of 
improving service quality, improving quality-of- 
life outcomes, and improving conformity to the 
principles of public governance (2017). Bianchi 
et al. state that DPM “not only focuses on the 
perspective of a single organization but also on 
the perspective of the relevant system which gen- 
erates the observed problem behavior, including 
the achievement of public governance principles” 
(p. 3, 2017). A DPM perspective appreciates the 
“nonlinear feedback relationships” among actors 
involved in the systems under review (Bianchi 
et al. 2017, p. 3). As such, DPM is appropriate 
where “policy development needs to accept the 
important roles of emergent strategy and learning 
mechanisms, rather than attempting ‘blueprint’ 
strategic planning and control mechanisms” 
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(Bianchi et al. 2017, p. 1). This is a growing 
topic and additional research is needed to develop 
best practices for implementation. 

Due to DPM’s balancing act of considering 
stakeholders’ perspectives, coproduction is often 
discussed concurrently with DPM. Bovaird and 
Loeffler define coproduction as “professionals 
and citizens making better use of each other’s 
assets, resources and contributions to achieve bet- 
ter outcomes or improved efficiency” (2016, 
p. 254). Coproduction is a natural extension of 
new public governance because it assumes the 
shared responsibility of a task across stakeholder 
groups. This process of coproduction regards the 
role of government as “not simply to regulate, 
distribute or redistribute public benefits but to 
serve as a catalytic agent to invest private and 
nonprofit stakeholders in shared ownership of 
the public good” (Bao et al. 2012, p. 447). 

The importance of public values in the afore- 
mentioned models differs from previous eras’ per- 
formance management philosophy which weights 
efficiency and effectiveness above all else. Bao 
et al. point out, “unlike traditional performance 
management where simple goals and a system 
of hierarchy suffice, a value-centered approach 
requires public managers to put the values of the 
polity, a project, or an initiative at the center” 
(2012, p. 457). 

Among the benefits of a value-centered 
approach to performance management is that it 
highlights the public process to achieve results 
and it does not reflect the “finding fault” evalua- 
tive process common under NPM systems (Bao 
et al. 2012, p. 459). Scholars underscore the sig- 
nificance of developing coproduction strategies to 
rebuild citizens’ trust in government (Fledderus 
et al. 2014; Kettl 2015). While technology has 
expanded the government’s ability to track perfor- 
mance, it has also greatly enhanced the public’s 
ability to participate in public processes. Open 
Government, as a movement, started in 2009 
with then President Obama’s Memorandum on 
Transparency and Open Government which 
led to greater transparency, participation, and 
collaboration (Veljkovic et al. 2014). Veljkovic 
et al. summarize the five principles of open 
government: 
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e Opening public sector information data and 
enabling citizens and entrepreneurs to access 
government — held data in a uniform way (data 
transparency) 

e Opening government processes and operations 
to the public (government transparency) 

e Explaining decisions and actions to the citi- 
zens, acting on requirements expected for the 
task and accepting responsibility for failure 
(government accountability) 

e Engaging citizens in decision making 
(participation) 

e Enabling cooperation across different levels of 
government, between the government and pri- 
vate institutions and between the government 
and the citizens (collaboration). (2014, p. 279) 


Open government as a performance manage- 
ment tool requires transparency of open data and 
relies on that data being used by a third-party 
advocacy or other watch-dog group (Schillemans 
et al. 2013). Advocates of these approaches point 
to the emphasis on organizational learning 
(Schillemans et al. 2013). A potential drawback 
of open data as a performance management tool is 
the shifting of the responsibility for accountability 
from the government officials to public stake- 
holders. These stakeholders may not have the 
technical ability to serve this role, so government 
agencies or other external institutions must pro- 
vide technical training to facilitate citizens’ use of 
open data. 


Conclusion 


While the previous discussion spans more than a 
century of performance management systems, 
there are common themes that provide important 
lessons for public administrators. Fundamental to 
the implementation of a performance manage- 
ment system is the value of cultivating a learning 
organization. Organizations that develop the pro- 
cesses to learn from its successes and failures 
understand that performance cannot simply be 
used as a punitive function. Appropriate perfor- 
mance management system selection requires 
consideration of the institutional context — values, 
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culture, and resources — in order to successful in 
implementation. 

Of course, the limitations of comparing theo- 
retical frameworks are that these models do not 
exist in the pure form in practice. In adapting these 
tools for practical application, administrators 
incorporate components from different models 
depending on the context of the organization. 

Lastly, it is apparent in reviewing the last cen- 
tury of performance management systems that the 
public sector has exceedingly emulated the pri- 
vate sector. Scholars across the public administra- 
tion literature have made productive careers 
supporting why administrators cannot operate 
government as a business (Denhardt and Denhardt 
2000; Box 1999). As such, the public sector may 
benefit from the development of its own perfor- 
mance management system for the twenty-first 
century. Additional research and practice is 
needed to develop adaptive and values-based per- 
formance management systems for the future. 
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Synonyms 


Comparative policy studies; Comparative politi- 
cal studies; Comparative politics; Comparative 
public administration; Public policy studies 


Definition 


Comparative public policy is an area of interdisci- 
plinary study which uses public policy as its major 
unit of analysis for comparison across different 
systems and institutions, usually countries or gov- 
emments. It typically asks questions about how, 
why, and to what effect different governments pur- 
sue different or similar policies. It faces problems 
of contested identities of method versus field 
and the lack of a coherent and comprehensive 
theoretical framework. These problems are being 
addressed by its emerging research, which also 
contributes to the creation of integrated and impact- 
ful knowledge in social science. 


Introduction 


Comparative public policy is an important area of 
study cutting across major disciplines in social 
science (Adolino and Blake 2011; Castles 1998; 
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Heidenheimer et al. 1990; Rose 2005). It carries 
both academic and policy significance. In recent 
years, it is gaining strength and influence because 
of the growing awareness of the limitation of 
isolated and compartmentalized knowledge of tra- 
ditional academic disciplines in policy applica- 
tions and the pressing need to acquire theory- 
guided and empirically proven knowledge for 
resolving serious policy problems under a global- 
ized environment. 

Many traditional disciplines of social sci- 
ences often select their research questions 
based on their disciplinary interest and conduct 
the analysis following their own logic of theo- 
retical inquiry. A single theoretical lens inevita- 
bly narrows the comprehensiveness and scope of 
its inquiry. While compartmentalization of 
knowledge can be taken as specialization of 
knowledge and gives the advantage of theoreti- 
cal strength of a disciplinary approach, com- 
pared with an interdisciplinary approach, their 
outputs of research are often too partial and 
fragmented for providing a complete analysis 
of a public problem to meet the expectations 
of scholars and practitioners of policymaking 
(Raadschelders 2005; Riggs 1991, 1998; Welch 
and Wong 1998). 

Advance in comparative public policy research 
holds the promise of moving both theory and 
practice forward not only in public policy but 
also in many major disciplines in social science 
related to public policy (Fitzpatrick et al. 2011; 
Heidenheimer 1985; Pontusson 1995; Rose 
2005). With its interdisciplinary nature, compara- 
tive public policy can enhance theory develop- 
ment through integrating the theoretical lens and 
strengths of knowledge of different discipline. 
Building on a problem-based or issue-based 
approach and uses “policy” as its major unit of 
analysis, it allows a high level of integration 
between theory and practice. Moreover, adopting 
a comparative perspective, it assimilates experi- 
ences and cases across countries and regions in 
making a significant contribution to construct a 
global social science (Gulrajani and Moloney 
2012). However, at the current stage of its devel- 
opment, there is still a gap between what it can 
deliver and what it has accomplished. 
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The main objective of this chapter is to help 
bridge that gap by introducing comparative public 
policy and discussing critically the challenges and 
opportunities it is facing. This chapter is orga- 
nized into the following sections. It first defines 
the field by focusing on its uniqueness as well as 
relationships with similar areas of studies. The 
second section examines its crisis of contested 
identifies and reviews three key trends of its 
research. Two of them are carrying major hope 
of enhancing the studies by addressing its core 
problem of the lack of sophisticated and coherent 
theoretical framework dedicated to it. The third 
section discusses the major challenges and oppor- 
tunities of its future development. It concludes by 
emphasizing the close and important linkage 
between comparative public policy and social sci- 
ence in their parallel and interactive development. 


Defining the Field: Uniqueness 

and Similarities 

Since comparative public policy is mainly about 
studying public policy under a comparative con- 
text, answering the question of “what is public 
policy” should be the first and important step in 
defining comparative public policy. According to 
Anderson (2011), public policy can be defined as 
“a relatively stable, purposive course of action or 
inaction followed by government in dealing with a 
problem or matter of concern.” He further 
supplemented this definition by stating that “this 
definition focuses on what is actually done instead 
of what is being proposed and intended; differen- 
tiates a policy from a decision, which is essentially 
a specific choice among alternatives, and views 
policy as something that unfolds overtime” 
(pp. 6-7). 

There are several important elements in the 
above definition. First, although there are many 
actors, including nongovernmental actors, in the 
making of public policy, because of its “public” 
nature which involves the use of public power and 
authority, government still plays a central and 
defining role in the making of public policy. It is 
the presence and involvement of government 
which makes the whole matter and process “pub- 
lic.” Because of the central and irreplaceable role 
of government in public policy, comparative 
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public policy is a comparison of policies made 
by different governments or public institutions. 
Second, public policy is a purposive and goal- 
oriented course of action. Although the final out- 
come of public policymaking can be irrational and 
may not really solve a public problem, it is often a 
rational compromise among different actors 
involved based on their goals and incentives fil- 
tered or structured by institutions. That is why 
public policy is different from a specific decision 
as emphasized by Anderson. Policy is often the 
outcome of a course of action among multiple 
players whose role and influence are defined by 
institutional and structural factors. It also means 
comparing public policy is essentially a compari- 
son of the impacts of institutions (Heidenheimer 
et al. 1990; Pontusson 1995; Scharpf 2000). 

Building on the main elements of public pol- 
icy, Heidenheimer et al. (1990) define compara- 
tive public policy as “the study of how, why, and 
to what effect different governments pursue par- 
ticular courses of action or inaction.” Recognizing 
the influence of institutions on policymaking, they 
suggest the study of comparative public policy 
“requires learning aspects of the structures and 
processes through which governmental decisions 
are reached,” and scholars should keep in mind 
the importance of these ultimate determinants of 
policy choices made by nations. They also empha- 
size the interdisciplinary nature of comparative 
public policy by arguing that it “can never become 
a self-contained specialized discipline” and it is 
always “located at busy crossroads in social 
sciences.” 

The interdisciplinary nature of comparative 
public policy is both a curse and a gift. It can 
enrich the content and perspectives of compara- 
tive public policy on the one hand but also cause 
concerns of overlapping boundaries and confused 
identities with other studies and disciplines. 
Table 1 shows the differences in terms of unit of 
analysis, core discipline, and main concerns in the 
development for three distinctive but interrelated 
areas of study: comparative public policy, com- 
parative politics, and comparative public admin- 
istration. They are all distinctive because they all 
have their uniqueness in terms of concerns or 
theoretical lens. At the same time, they are also 
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Comparative Public Policy, Table 1 Major classification of comparative studies 


Core discipline 


Fields Unit of analysis (s) Main concerns in development 

Comparative Public policy Interdisciplinary | Contested identities: method or field 

public policy Difficulty in theory development due to the 
complexity of the subject matter and its 
interdisciplinary nature of inquiry 
Applying and “borrowing” theories from other 
disciplines, lack of a coherent and comprehensive 
theoretical framework 

Comparative Political systems and Political science | Limitation in power of analysis and scope of inquiry 

politics institutions by a single discipline 

Comparative Bureaucracy, Interdisciplinary | A wider range of theories but mostly “borrowing” 

public administrative, and from other disciplines. lack of a coherent and 

administration governance systems comprehensive theoretical framework 


interrelated as they do share some overlapping 
elements. One obvious example is all of them 
adopt comparative approaches and methods in 
the general arena of research in social science. 
Comparative public policy is different from 
comparative politics as the latter is a subfield of 
political science, while comparative public policy 
is interdisciplinary in nature of which political 
science is only one of the pillars of its theoretical 
foundation (Heidenheimer 1985; Pontusson 1995; 
Scharpf 2000). The two are also different in terms 
of their unit of analysis as comparative public 
policy uses “policy,” not political systems and 
institutions as its unit of analysis. To comparative 
public policy, political systems and institutions 
are some of its important independent variables 
rather than its unit of analysis. Comparative public 
policy and comparative public administration 
share many similarities, for example, both of 
them are interdisciplinary in nature and adopt a 
problem-based approach (Fitzpatrick et al. 2011; 
Gulrajani and Moloney 2012; Jreisat 2005). In 
general, however, comparative public policy is a 
broader and more inclusive area of study. The 
concept of policy, a key focus of comparative 
public policy, is broader than the concept of 
bureaucracy, a main concern in comparative pub- 
lic administration. Comparative public policy 
goes beyond the study of administrative apparatus 
and capacities which is linked mostly to the stage 


A wider scope of inquiry from its problem-based 
approach but focusing mainly on administrative 
apparatus and capacity and the policy 
implementation stage 


of policy implementation and covers all major 
stages in the policy cycle in its analysis. 


Contested Identities and Major Trends 

in Research 

Being unique does not mean comparative public 
policy does not encounter any major problems and 
crises in its identity and development. Owing to the 
lack of a coherent and comprehensive theoretical 
framework of its own, “borrowing” theories from 
other well-established disciplines is still a common 
practice in its research (Heidenheimer 1985; 
Heidenheimer et al. 1990; Pontusson 1995; 
Scharpf 2000). This should not be taken as the 
total fault of its scholars as theory development is 
particularly difficult in comparative public policy 
because of the complexity and multifaceted nature 
of its subject matter. Nevertheless, this still leads to 
a serious problem of contested identities of 
“method versus field” in comparative public policy 
(Feldman 1978). There is a debate on whether 
comparative public policy has reached the status 
of being qualified as a field or it should be taken as 
no more than a method of using comparative 
approaches in research. As summarized by 
Feldman (1978) very well, “without a guiding the- 
ory, explanations for policy become lists constantly 
awaiting addenda, and comparative cases hover 
close to a line of anecdote” (Feldman 1978, 
p. 300). Although these words were written more 
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than three decades ago, to a considerable extent, the 
situation described still persists. In many textbooks 
of comparative public policy, they are still rela- 
tively thin and weak on theory but are rich and 
more detailed in the discussion of cases of different 
countries and policy areas. 

While its undeniable comparative public policy 
is lagging behind in developing its own theories 
and frameworks, there are some encouraging new 
developments on this aspect. Gupta (2012) sum- 
marizes three major categories of current research 
in comparative public policy: using comparative 
method, comparing theories across institutional 
configurations, and comparing theories to one 
another. By emphasizing being “comparative” in 
research, the first category is basically a continua- 
tion of the tradition of comparative public policy. 
The second and third categories, however, are 
promising developments in transforming the 
study of comparative public policy from a method 
into a field, a status which it should be long 
deserved. The development of comparative public 
policy in the direction of being more theory ori- 
ented is not only benefiting itself but also social 
science disciplines related to public policy. It is 
because comparative public policy research is an 
important testing ground of the robustness and 
generalizability of theories in social science. The 
recent development in comparative public policy 
research should be more appropriately considered 
from a wider scope as a positive step for enhancing 
of the development of theories in social science. 

According to Gupta’s (2012) review, the first 
category of research in comparative public policy 
refers to the traditional use of comparative method 
to answer two primary questions: how do policies 
different across countries and what explains these 
differences. This category still represents a major- 
ity of the studies and serves as the existing foun- 
dations of comparative public policy research. 
With the rising importance of multilevel gover- 
nance, a new addition to this category of research 
is in addition to comparing nationally, many stud- 
ies also compare subnationally. This category of 
research, however, still suffers from the weakness 
of confining themselves to identifying differences 
across systems and countries without intensively 
answering the question of “why” through 
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coherent and rigorous theoretical frameworks. 
Even if a theoretical lens is applied, it is also 
often borrowed from other fields and disciplines. 
The hope of transforming comparative public 
policy into a respected and well-established field of 
study is pinned on two emerging trends of research 
(Gupta 2012). These two categories are highly 
interrelated by their strong theoretical orientation. 
The main difference between them is the second 
category compares a theory (or theories) across 
institutional configurations, while the third cate- 
gory of studies focuses mainly on comparing the- 
Ories in answering the same question in policy 
research. Both of them have the potential of push- 
ing forward the knowledge frontier of comparative 
public policy by contributing to theory develop- 
ment in public policy. Together, they form a mutu- 
ally benefiting process which generates positive 
inputs to both theories in public policy and social 
science disciplines related to public policy studies. 
One example of the second category of com- 
parative public policy research is the testing of the 
validity and applications of Advocacy Coalition 
Framework (ACF), a major theoretical framework 
for analyzing policy equilibrium and change by 
key variables including policy learning, policy 
beliefs, policy coalitions, and policy subsystems, 
across different political settings, systems, and 
contexts. According to Sabatier and Weible 
(2014), ACF has been applied in 224 studies 
with applications in all continents and multiple 
policy areas including environment, health, 
finance/economics, social, education, technology, 
and recreation/tourism. A major contribution of 
this category of research is the development and 
applications of theories specifically for public 
policy process by testing their explanatory 
power across institutional configurations. By put- 
ting the theories of public policy process into 
empirical testing across institutional configura- 
tions, it allows researchers to revisit their theories 
and refine them to take into consideration of the 
influence of contextual factors, including culture, 
political structure, economic system which often 
differ across countries but do matter in affecting 
policy outcome, and behaviors of policy actors. 
Similar to the category of research comparing 
the power and validity of public policy theories 
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across institutional configurations, the third cate- 
gory of emerging research in comparative public 
policy puts a strong emphasis on the use of 
theoretical lens in analysis. However, instead of 
testing a single theory across institutional config- 
urations and settings, it uses multiple theories to 
answer the same research question in public pol- 
icy in order to develop the best theory. One good 
example of this category of research is a study by 
Ness (2010) which examines how state govern- 
ments in the US determine merit aid eligibility 
criteria to assign college funding by using three 
competing theories of policymaking, ACF, multi- 
ple streams (MS) and the electoral connection 
(EC) framework. The study finds MS is the most 
useful theoretical framework for understanding 
and explaining merit aid policy in the US though 
this does not exclude the fact that the other two 
theories also have their explanatory value. As a 
result, in concluding his study, Ness designs a 
revised MS model which also integrates the useful 
elements from the two other theories. Although 
this third category of research mainly focuses on a 
single policy question, by comparing and integrat- 
ing theories, it has also helped to serve the same 
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purpose of building better and more powerful 
theories of public policies which are adaptive 
and resistant to settings and contexts. 


Challenges and Opportunities in Future 
Development 

The two categories of emerging research are really 
two sides of the same coin. Regardless of com- 
paring theories across institutional configurations 
or comparing theories to one another, they share 
the same aim of developing robust general theo- 
ries which can travel across systems, countries, 
and contexts. They have been proved as produc- 
tive and useful in addressing the two problems 
haunting comparative public policy for decades, 
the use of comparison methods without a theoret- 
ical framework and the proliferation of diverse 
and misplaced theories borrowed casually from 
other fields. To further move the studies of com- 
parative public policy forward in terms of both 
academic and policy values, there are hurdles 
scholars must recognize and overcome. As a 
roadmap for its future, major challenges and 
opportunities of the future development of com- 
parative public policy are identified in Table 2. 


Comparative Public Policy, Table 2 Future development of comparative public policy: challenges and opportunities 


Opportunities 


Comparative 

public policy Challenges 

Subject of Using policy as the unit of analysis, a problem- 

study based and policy-based approach, and a 
comparative perspective makes the subject of 
inquiry multifaceted and too complicated to be 
theorized 
Confusing identity of field versus method 

Theory Most theories are “borrowed” from other social 

development | science disciplines and therefore are not 
compatible and coherent as a theoretical lens 

Common Difficulties to compare across systems due to 

variables problems of identifying common variables and 
contextual factors (e.g., culture, tradition, and 
history) and defining them 

Research Require an extreme high level of requirements in 

collaboration | terms of contextual knowledge, methods, and 
disciplinary training 

Impact and Practical policy advice may come at the expense 

significance of level of theoretical content 


Integrating theory and practice, policy, and 
research 

Two emerging trends of research 

Part of the problem can be resolved by 
constructing middle-range theories that compare 
similar countries and systems rather than all of 
them 


Provides a valuable opportunity to construct a 
theory in social science that 1s integrative, 
generalizable, universal, global, robust, and 
actionable in nature 


Globalization provides a more interactive and 
interconnected environment for introducing 
more common variables 

Globalization itself and global institutions can 
serve as the common variables 


Problems can be resolved by team-based 
collaboration, with institutional support and 
incentives 

Visible policy impact increase awareness of 
importance and contribution of social science 
knowledge 
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First of all, challenges of the complex and 
multifaceted nature of the field caused by its 
policy-based nature can be taken as an incentive 
for building knowledge which integrates theory 
and practice, particularly in constructing middle- 
range theories as an intermediate solution. Its 
problem of contested identities of field versus 
method has been addressed by the two emerging 
trends of research, which also provides a good 
opportunity to construct a theory in social science 
that is integrative, generalizable, universal, 
global, robust, and actionable in nature. It has 
been a common complaint in comparative 
research that there are great difficulties to compare 
across systems due to problems of identifying 
common variables and contextual factors such as 
culture and tradition (Haque 1996; Moon and 
Ingraham 1998; Welch and Wong 1998; Wong 
2013). Fortunately, to a large extent, these diffi- 
culties have been relieved under globalization. 
Globalization provides a more interactive and 
interconnected environment for introducing 
more common variables, such as economic and 
public management reforms and information and 
communication technology (Jordan et al. 2005; 
Welch and Wong 2001; Wong 2013). In fact, 
globalization itself and actors or pressures 
induced by it, including global institutions, global 
public-private partnerships, and transnational net- 
works, can also serve as the common variables 
(Stone 2008; Welch and Wong 1998). Studying 
how these variables affect each country and sys- 
tem differently can generate many meaningful 
insights to contribute to the theory development 
of comparative public policy. 

The rise of globalization does fit well in 
enhancing the two categories of emerging 
research. Globalization makes comparing theories 
across institutional configuration more easily and 
meaningful as all countries in the world are being 
impacted by globalization (Welch and Wong 
1998, 2001). In essence, it gives scholars of com- 
parative public policy something common to 
compare with in studying countries and their insti- 
tutional configurations to avoid the embarrassing 
situation of spending a large amount of fruitless 
effort on comparing apples to oranges. At the 
same time, with the development of a large 
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group of theories to capture the effect of 
globalization on various aspects of states and gov- 
ernments, these theories present an ideal opportu- 
nity for the second category of emergence 
research in comparative public policy. Studies of 
globalization has provided its help to the second 
category of research by generating multiple theo- 
ries to be tested for their explanatory power and 
contextual relevancy in its own research, which 
may include in-depth case study of an individual 
country or a group of countries, for identifying 
and developing the best theory to answer a policy 
research question.. 

Due to the complex, multifaceted and interdis- 
ciplinary nature of its subject matter, studies of 
comparative public policy demands scholars and 
researchers to have a very high level of knowledge 
and skills, which would include knowledge of 
different systems and institutions across countries 
and contexts. Apparently, it is very difficult and 
can even be unrealistic to expect any individual 
researcher to meet all these high levels of require- 
ments and expectations for conducting good- 
quality research in comparative public policy. 
This issue of “competence” has been a chronic 
problem long identified as an obstacle hindering 
the development of comparative public policy 
(Feldman 1978). Therefore, it will be more rea- 
sonable to seek for collaboration with research 
conducted on a team basis. Each member should 
possess knowledge in a particular country or a 
small group of countries among those being com- 
pared. They should also represent a wide and 
diverse background in disciplinary and methodo- 
logical training. 

Calling for more effort in collaborative and 
interdisciplinary research has been made in 
many literature reviews and summary works of 
comparative public policy for decades but has not 
been fully answered. It becomes increasingly 
clear that institutional restructuring and incentives 
would be necessary for the development and suc- 
cess of comparative public policy. For example, 
universities should create more collaborative pro- 
jects and programs that promote joint cooperation 
of scholars from different disciplines. The setting 
up of those teams alone is not enough to ensure 
commitment and concentration from members if 
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there is a lack of institutional incentive and recog- 
nition built into the personnel system of universi- 
ties. Therefore, it is equally important that such 
collaborative teams are strongly supported by 
incentives on both team and individual levels. 
Moreover, interdisciplinary and policy-oriented 
research outputs should be assessed and valued 
in the decisions of tenure and promotion of indi- 
vidual scholars. Despite that, it must also be fully 
realized that while institutional support for com- 
parative public policy research is critical and nec- 
essary, it is still the responsibility of scholars in 
comparative public policy to prove to universities, 
policymakers, and society the impact and signifi- 
cance of their research in order to convince them 
to make the above investment. 


Conclusion 

This chapter explains the importance of compara- 
tive public policy in terms of both policy and 
research. It also discusses how comparative public 
policy can move both theory and practice forward 
by integrating theories from different disciplines 
and creating knowledge that is not only actionable 
for designing effective policy tools but also gen- 
eralizable across countries, institutions, and con- 
texts. It represents an attempt to overcome a long- 
time problem of compartmentalization of knowl- 
edge in the traditional social science disciplines 
which limits the scope and comprehensiveness of 
analysis of public policies. The problem of com- 
partmentalization has reduced the usefulness and 
weakened the relevancy of social science knowl- 
edge in a globalized and interactive world in 
which citizens and policymakers have legitimate 
expectations for universities and scholars to pro- 
vide educated insights on solving major public 
problems. 

At the moment, a gap still exists between the 
current state of comparative public policy 
research and its potential power. Before the stud- 
ies of comparative public policy can make major 
progress, some major challenges and obstacles 
must be addressed. Among them, due to the com- 
plex and interdisciplinary nature of its subject 
matter, it is extremely difficult to develop a theory 
of its own which triggers an identity crisis. With- 
out a coherent and comprehensive theoretical 
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framework, it is often perceived as a method 
rather than a respected field of study. Reviewing 
the history and development of comparative pub- 
lic policy, a major lesson one should have learnt is 
it is not likely those problems and challenges 
could be overcome by efforts of scholars and 
researchers at an individual level. To ensure com- 
parative public policy can fulfill its promise, it 
would need more than the diligence of individual 
scholars and must require institutional commit- 
ment in the social science enterprise on how com- 
parative policy research is going to be recognized, 
conducted, and supported. 

What is often needed is more cooperation and a 
better division of labor. Successfully overcoming 
problems of the development of comparative pub- 
lic policy would demand scholars and researchers 
coming from different disciplines and back- 
grounds to work intensively together on a collab- 
orative basis. Instead of requiring each member of 
a research team having the same set of skills and 
knowledge in comparative public policy, which is 
often too ambiguous and demanding, it is more 
realistic and convenient to assemble a team of 
researchers who could complement each other in 
terms of country information, disciplinary knowl- 
edge, and methodological training. This collabo- 
ration should be backed up by institutional 
restructuring, support, and incentives. Further- 
more, the co-optation of policymakers into the 
collaborative research team could also be a good 
suggestion to ensure the close linkage between 
research and practice. 

The investment needed for further developing 
and enhancing the study of comparative public 
policy is definitely not small. However, this 
investment should be worthwhile as the benefits 
and contributions are much bigger. The globaliza- 
tion environment also provides a valuable oppor- 
tunity never available before for scholars of 
comparative public policy to make their studies 
meaningful and manageable. By using globaliza- 
tion and similar variables as common variables in 
comparative public policy research, they are no 
longer comparing countries without connection 
and similarities which is just like comparing 
apples and oranges. In short, globalization has 
reinforced the two emerging trends of research in 
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comparative public policy, comparing theories 
across institutional configurations and compar- 
ing theories to one another, to create more pow- 
erful, robust, and generalizable theories in public 
policy. 

Development of comparative public policy 
also enhances knowledge creation in social sci- 
ence and raises the visibility and impact of social 
science knowledge. It is the mission of modern 
social science to create a body of integrated 
knowledge which has the ability to incorporate 
experiences across countries and disciplines for 
understanding issues of public concern as well as 
creating high impacts (Bastow et al. 2014). This 
mission points to the creation of a global science, 
a more inclusive and reliable scholarship, which 
“ultimately would become a cumulative and col- 
laborative social science enterprise, one that links 
theory, methods, and data in robust and defensible 
ways” (Gulrajani and Moloney 2012, p. 85). By 
enhancing the analytical and explanatory power 
of its theories, the development of comparative 
public policy is part of the critical effort of 
increasing the visibility and validity of social sci- 
ence knowledge. Consequently, from a broader 
perspective, the state of comparative public policy 
is always a major indicator of the degree of suc- 
cess of social science scholars in pulling their 
knowledge together for making an impactful and 
discernable contribution to society. 
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Synonyms 
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Introduction 


Urban development covers a set of policies, plans, 
strategies, and approaches to create infrastructure 
and deliver services for education, health, trans- 
portation, pollution control, waste management, 
markets, industries, enterprises, investment zones 
street pavements, housing, cultural heritage, and 
recreation in urban areas in a manner which ensures 
sustainability through optimum utilization of men, 
material and environmental resources. 

Urbanization is the defining paradigm of 
twenty-first century. Urbanization seems to be un- 
stoppable and inevitable; henceforth, it is neces- 
sary to make sure that urban infrastructure and 
urban services in regard to housing, transportation, 
health, education, and employment, etc., should 
be commensurate with increasing urbanization 
and growing complexities of urban development. 
Urbanization being a global phenomenon impacts 
countries irrespective of developed and develop- 
ing; nonetheless it is highly imperative to identify 
the best practices, ways, strategies, approaches, 
and governance models which have been adopted 
in various countries. 

However, as the contextual parameters of socio- 
economic, political, and environmental milieu differ 
in developing and developed countries, henceforth, 
adopting the comparative urban development per- 
spectives will require integration of global 
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practices in to local systems and policies for facil- 
itating urban development. Urban development 
requires a sustainable development approach 
wherein our cities become truly smart and sus- 
tainable. They not only provide better life oppor- 
tunities to the people in terms of job, enterprise, 
and education but also clean, green, and healthy 
environment. 

For the first time in history, the majority of 
people live now in urban areas. The proportion 
of the world’s population which is staying in 
urban areas has been growing rapidly and a higher 
fraction of the total population lives within cities 
now that at any previous period in history. (United 
Nations 2008, Principles and Recommendations 
for Population and Housing Census). Since last 
two-three decades, the pace of urbanization has 
witnessed phenomenal increase in developing 
countries like India and China. The underlying 
force behind rapid urbanization is growing 
industrialization coupled with high rate of eco- 
nomic growth. India, for instance, has added 
more number of people to its urban population 
than rural population as per the census figures 
of 2011. 

Today, 54% of the world’s population lives 
in urban areas, which is expected to increase 
to 66% by 2050. Urbanization combined with 
the overall growth of the world’s population 
could add another 2.5 billion people to urban 
populations by 2050, with approximately 90% 
of the increase to take place in Asian and 
African continent. (World Urbanization Pros- 
pects: The 2014 Revision). 

The largest urban growth will take place in 
India, China, and Nigeria. These three countries 
will account for 37% of the projected growth of 
the world’s urban population between 2014 and 
2050. By 2050, India is projected to add 404 mil- 
lion urban dwellers, China 292 million, and 
Nigeria 212 million. The urban population of 
the world has grown rapidly from 746 million 
in 1950 to 3.9 billion in 2014. Asia, despite its 
lower level of urbanization, is home to 53% of 
the world’s urban population, followed by 
Europe with 14% and Latin America and the 
Caribbean with 13% (World Urbanization Pros- 
pects: The 2014 Revision). 
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Signifying Comparison 


As per Woodrow Wilson “You cannot be scientific 
if you are not comparative”. 

Robert Dahl elaborated that if Public Admin- 
istration has to be comparative, it needs to address 
the few concerns one of which is being compara- 
tive for being scientific (Dahl 1947). Comparative 
study will further enhance the scope and applica- 
bility of the study for understanding the broader 
processes of urban development. The above state- 
ment of Dahl highlights the significance of com- 
parison. Comparison is essential for achieving 
universality and for adopting the best practices 
and overcoming the shortcomings. It is by com- 
parison the strength and weakness are analyzed in 
rationale perspectives. Inferences drawn from 
comparative understanding of urban development 
would be of immense significance to the larger 
perspective of urban development. 

Emile Durkheim axiom that science begins 
with comparison highlights the significance of 
scientifically analyzing a large number of cities 
across different national boundaries. There are 
other significant explanations why comparison 
enables to clarify and better elucidate phenome- 
non such as comparison more specifically shows 
how variables work differently in a variety of 
settings, comparison provides better way to under- 
stand how the identification of anomalies within 
different social systems can be refined and even- 
tually increase theoretical understanding. 


Defining the Urban 


However, there is no universal definition exists for 
urban. Therefore, defining what is urban has been 
a problematic task and there is no commonly 
accepted definition. Each country has described 
the term urban in its own way and which refers to 
cities, towns, villages, conurbations, or localities. 
There are a number of approaches which have 
been identified to determine what an urban area 
is. An economic approach would be based on 
administrative units and would define urban areas 
using a threshold for labor force (economically 
active population rates) in agriculture (United 
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Nations 1974). A geographic approach is based 
upon the density. This kind of analysis takes 
population or houses in a territory in to the 
consideration. 

In the absence of an agreed-upon definition, 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) uses three types of units of 
analysis when assessing the socio-economic per- 
formances of urban areas. 


(1) Urban areas. These refer to urban areas as 
they are defined by the national authorities of 
each country. However, often these urban 
areas are too small or too large to account 
for a city. 

Predominantly urban areas (PU). They are 
regions where the population living in high- 
density areas (150 inhabitants per square 
kilometer) represents at least half of the pop- 
ulation in that region. 

Metropolitan areas (functional areas). These 
are the areas in which population density, net 
commuting rates, and type of region are kept 
in to account. These are typically large cities 
comprised by a number of administrative 
and adjacent areas where economic relations 
are intense. 


Gi) 


(iii) 


It is quite evident that the definition of “urban” 
differs from country to country and, with change 
in the parameters of classification and evolving 
circumstances, can also differ within the same 
country, thereby making direct comparisons chal- 
lenging. In a nutshell, an urban area can be defined 
by following criteria: 


(a) Administrative criteria or political bound- 
aries: An area within the jurisdiction of a 
municipal corporation, municipality, or town 
committee. 

Population: An area where the minimum pop- 
ulation in a region is of 2000 people, although 
this differs globally between 200 and 50,000 
along with higher population density per 
square kilometer. 

Economic function: An area where a substan- 
tial majority of the population is primarily 
engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. 


(b) 


(c) 
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(d) Existence of urban characteristics: An area 
where urban features like concrete streets, 
electric lighting, sewerage system are present. 


Sources of Urban Growth 


The growth of cities is the consequence of the 
relationship of a number of factors: 


(a) Natural growth — The predominance of births 
over deaths among urban populations. 

(b) Migration — In simple words is the movement 
of people from rural areas of the country to the 
urban areas in search of better life opportunities. 

(c) Conversion and reclassification of previously 
rural areas in to urban areas. 


Recognizing the relative contributions of each 
of these factors to urban growth can facilitate 
proper planning and comprehensive policy for- 
mulation for shaping the urban development. 


Comparative Perspectives 


One of the most significant characteristics of 
urbanization that has the direct impact on people’s 
lives is that of movement of the population, due to 
push or pull factors. Contrary to common belief, 
migration does not take place from developing to 
developed countries or between countries, but 
within national borders. (Human Development 
Report 2009). 

In India internal migration rates are estimated 
to be 4.1% which suggests that more than 40 mil- 
lion people move internally. In Bangladesh the 
rural to urban migrations has contributed more 
than 40% of the change in its urban population. 
In China more than 136 million people have 
moved. In Korea 63% of the population live in 
rural areas in 1963, but only 7% remained there by 
2008. In Malaysia where 80% of the population 
was rural in 1950 but only 35% in 2005, 
Indonesia’s urban population nearly doubled 
since 1990 to 2005 (Beall et al. 2012). 

Globalization and state devolution have also 
affected modes of urban governance. In Western 
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Europe and the United States, cities have increas- 
ingly adopted corporatist modes of governance 
(Harding 1997). As far the Britain is concerned 
the shift from managerialism to corporatism has 
resulted from state restructuring, in which busi- 
ness sector participation in the governing process 
has become a usual feature. In the United States, 
the corporatist modes of urban governance have 
gained the momentum along with withdrawal 
of federal government. Increased dependence on 
corporate support for improving the cities is 
the dominant trend (Eisinger 1998; Clarke and 
Gaile 1998). 

Corporatist engagements in German cities have 
become visible due to economic restructuring and 
inability of bureaucracy to respond to rapid trans- 
formation in the urban development prospects. 

In France, the process of devolution has con- 
siderably transformed the relationship among 
national, regional, and local government officials. 
The officials are more inclined towards forging 
the collaboration with corporate and business 
entities for formulating and implementing urban 
development policies and programs particularly in 
regard to urban economic development (Michel 
1998; Négrier 1999). 

In India since 1992 the process of democratic 
decentralization has been initiated through which 
power and authority has been vested in elected 
urban local bodies. The urban local bodies have 
been accorded with constitutional status for effec- 
tively carrying out urban development. 


Conclusion 


The combined effect of globalization, migration, 
and urbanization usually accompanies social and 
economic development. Globalization and capitalist- 
driven market-based forces have created a spatial 
pattern of patchy and irregular urban economic 
development based on cities’ capability to invite 
industrial investment. 

The cities that have been able to attract such 
investment have been transformed in to big metro 
cities or mega cities having the state-of-the-art 
urban infrastructure, transportation, housing, indus- 
trial complexes, and amenities. 
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Several cities are now on the path innovation 
and transformation to develop into smart cities in 
order to cope up with rising challenges of urbaniza- 
tion. Smart cities or futuristic cities are an emerging 
paradigm of urban development; the concept and 
model of smart cities has been adopted from 
European and Western countries in the developing 
countries to address the challenges of urban devel- 
opment. Smart cities have generated significant 
policy euphoria in especially in India; however, 
the feasibility of smart cities in developing requires 
cautious approach with empirical validation and 
due analysis. 

Governments across the globe have adopted 
new strategies for administering urban develop- 
ment, such as devolution, democratic decentrali- 
zation, public private partnership, and corporatist 
modes of governance. Cities have been competing 
for attracting both foreign and domestic invest- 
ment with each other; henceforth, urban infrastruc- 
ture, services, planning, polices, and governance 
become decisive and crucial. 

Currently majority of the cities particularly in 
Asia subcontinent are heavily populated, highly 
polluted, and lack quality urban infrastructure 
and are characterized by financial and gover- 
nance deficits. The internal migration has further 
accentuated the crisis pertaining to uncontrolled 
and unplanned urban development. In the con- 
text of developing countries, the absence of 
quality urban infrastructure, poor delivery of 
urban services, and governance deficit have 
resulted in concentration of slums, alarming 
level of pollutions, poor sanitation, hygiene, 
and health. 

Rapid urban growth in current form and scale 
challenges the capacity of local, state, and national 
governments to deliver even the most basic urban 
services such as water, electricity, sanitation, 
housing, and health to the people. 

It is in this context the significance of compar- 
ative urban development becomes imperative, in 
order to promote smart and self-sustainable urban- 
ization by adopting good governance practices in 
a comparative framework. There are constraints 
on our understanding of knowledge about com- 
parative urban development and sustainable devel- 
opment policies. 


Competence in Bureaucracy 


The urbanization, towards which the world 
appears to marching ahead, offers opportunities 
as well challenges. Urban realities, urban progres- 
sion, and urban policies are considerably complex, 
multidimensional, and multifaceted which require 
interdisciplinary, interinstitutional, and cross na- 
tional analysis to accomplish urban development. 
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Synonyms 


Neutral competence; Responsive competence 


Competence in Bureaucracy 
Definition 


Bureaucratic competence: may be defined as the 
capacity of a public official or agency to efficiently 
and effectively accomplish the administrative role. 


Introduction 


A hallmark of bureaucratic competence is aware- 
ness among public sector officials of the existence 
of and interaction between the spheres of politics 
and administration. Competence in bureaucracy 1s 
thought to be predicated not only on a thorough 
understanding of administrative practices and pro- 
ficiency in policy-related subject matter, leading 
to effective and efficient government processes, 
but also a responsiveness to the direction of polit- 
ical forces. A considerable amount of power to 
direct, implement, and even design policy is res- 
ident in the bureaucracy. The neutrality and exper- 
tise of unelected public servants have historically 
been a point of defense for the existence of a 
strong administrative sector with policy-making 
power (Rourke 1992), as well as a hallmark of the 
Weberian rational-legal bureaucratic tradition 
(Kearney 1988). 

Historically, the province of administration has 
been focused on a concept of neutral competency; 
bringing to mind principal-agent theory, adminis- 
tration implements policy aspirations as directed 
by the political sphere. Attention has increasingly 
shifted to the view of a politically aware respon- 
sive competence, further leaving behind the ideal 
of a separation between politics and administra- 
tion as originally envisaged by Wilson (1887). 
Administration is often responsible for value 
judgments as is the political sphere; administrative 
work is not limited to matters of implementation 
and results. Although the politics-administration 
dichotomy has been condemned as being 
unreflective of the practice of public administra- 
tion, calls for bureaucratic competence remain. 
Such concerns speak to fundamental issues of 
legitimacy in the public sector and practical, 
normative, and democratic arguments for dis- 
tinctness between administration and politics 
(Demir 2005). 
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In this entry, consideration is given to neutral 
competence, responsive competence, and reflec- 
tions for bureaucratic competence as a matter 
heavily reliant on cultural and organizational 
context. 


Neutral Competence 


Herbert Kaufman defined neutral competence as 
“the ability to do the work of government expertly, 
and to do it according to explicit, objective stan- 
dards rather than to personal or party or other 
obligations and loyalties” (1956, p. 1060). Neutral 
competence, in evaluating various advocacy view- 
points and compromises among policy alternatives, 
can assist political forces in a variety of ways, 
including avoiding hazards through careful delib- 
eration of policy alternatives, and add a level of 
credibility to policy proceedings through the inclu- 
sion of nonpartisan analysis (Weimer 2005). Ide- 
ally, neutral competence serves political forces with 
less regard for more partisan objectives and greater 
attention to quality of implementation. Administra- 
tion thus serves as a “wealth of knowledge and 
skills available in the corridors of bureaucracy 
that all elected officials, no matter what their polit- 
ical persuasion, could call upon for both useful 
information and disinterested advice in designing 
national policy” (Rourke 1992, p. 539). While a 
strict separation of politics and administration is 
likely a myth, it is nevertheless still an ideal of 
public administration that administrators accom- 
plish the goals of political leaders and do so in a 
nonpartisan manner (Kearney 1988). 
Administrators are capable of complex techni- 
cal work associated with the machinery of gov- 
ernment; benefit-for-cost analyses and decision- 
making based on documentary requirements 
require knowledge and skill and are technical 
enterprises (West 2005). While it may be instinc- 
tive for an elected official to stock administrative 
positions with staff of like mind, such individuals 
may lack necessary skills to make government 
function properly, despite their considerable polit- 
ical acumen. While political appointees have 
ample boldness to direct change, they may not 
have “the recognition that they will have to live 
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with the consequences of misplaced boldness” 
(Heclo 1975, p. 82). While acting as a ready 
resource for policy information to the political 
sphere, neutrally competent administrators also 
have the advantage of creating stores of knowl- 
edge throughout an organization on an informal 
basis (Heclo 1975). 

However, in situations where public agencies 
are challenged by the desires of the political 
sphere, which may differ strongly on ideological 
counts even given a strong evidentiary base from 
the administrative perspective, neutral compe- 
tence can turn from a valuable asset to a critical 
liability. Agencies striving for neutrality may be 
painted unfairly as unaccountable and obstructive, 
and in need of restraint, when in actuality the 
attention to deliberative process may benefit all 
concerned (Rourke 1992). Too much attention to 
neutral competence can leave administration 
seeming rule obsessed and too control oriented 
(Kearney 1988). 

Neutral competence can be a difficult prospect 
for developing bureaucracies, due to “underdevel- 
oped bureaucratic capacity, strong pressure for 
bureaucrats to be politically responsive, and 
bureaucratic inflexibility, perhaps resulting from 
civil service systems intended to isolate bureau- 
crats from electoral politics” (Weimer 2005, 
p. 139). 


Responsive Competence 


The drive for neutral competence in public ser- 
vice is countered by increasing belief that admin- 
istration must be accountable and responsible to 
political forces, above and beyond what is called 
for by neutral competence. Political responsive- 
ness has been defined as “the link to the popular 
will as expressed in bureaucratic implementation 
of policy decisions of political leadership” 
(Kearney 1988, pp. 66—67). Responsive compe- 
tency, as opposed to neutral competency, sug- 
gests that benefit can be best achieved through 
receptivity to political influences. “Organiza- 
tional management has come to be considered 
an instrumental value dependent upon and 
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subordinate to near-term political and policy 
objectives” (Moe 1985, p. 130). Executives 
have had to maneuver around neutral adminis- 
trators precisely because such neutrality some- 
times falls short in practice. Long-established 
values in how administration was to work with 
executive power gave way to the personal, per- 
suasive power of elected leadership, as, for 
example, the role of the president was redefined 
over time (Moe 1985). 

Administrators are less responsive, in this 
view, because of their tenure; they can be too 
caught up in maintenance of organizations to 
effect the sort of change that is characteristic 
of political shifts. Not only is it right for 
administrators to be responsive to the pre- 
vailing political will — a failure to be account- 
able to elected officials is a perversion of the 
purpose of bureaucracy in the first place and 
may actually assist in hiding far more serious 
concerns, such as public corruption in admin- 
istration and a failure to appropriately serve 
citizen-clients (West 2005). 

In an effort to be more responsive to elected 
officials and ultimately the public, administrators 
may find that they do not have all the answers to 
policy questions facing their agencies and that 
elected officials’ calls for accountability, along 
with responsiveness to the feedback of the public, 
can contribute to better policy and agency func- 
tion when taken constructively. Administrators 
should, for example, listen carefully and be 
responsible to public feedback to rulemaking 
(West 2005). 

Responsive competence, like neutrality, is not 
all positive. Administrators that are less 
concerned with neutral competence might gain 
power through a close association with the objec- 
tives of partisan forces (Rourke 1992); if partisan 
views shift, administrators may find their power 
lessened, due to the perception that they are 
biased and unduly influenced by political forces. 
Unchecked responsiveness can raise significant 
ethical issues (West 2005). That political forces 
could get everything desired from administra- 
tion, with no check on rightness of requests or 
how political desires are countered by existing 
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law and regulation, would also not be a bright 
prospect. To the extent that administrators do 
occasionally serve as barriers to the advance of 
programs and ideas, this does not necessarily 
represent a negative outcome. History is replete 
with occasions when administrators have made 
malevolence possible, instead of maintaining 
neutrality and insisting on what is morally 
and ethically right, orders given to them 
notwithstanding. 

Knowing when to pull away from responsive- 
ness is, itself, a hallmark of bureaucratic compe- 
tence. It is not a paradox to recognize that the 
public service is accountable to all of society, not 
just political forces, even if elected officials rep- 
resent the public. The election of an individual to 
office does not represent a blank check for the 
public’s consent; an administrator blindly follow- 
ing officials’ dictates may demonstrate a particu- 
larly offensive form of incompetence, in that such 
malfeasance could violate the public’s trust in 
government. 


Conclusion: Contextual Considerations 
for Bureaucratic Competence 


The instrumental side of bureaucratic compe- 
tence involves “specialized education and a 
continuous work activity” — allowing for famil- 
larity and agility with the work process of a 
particular organization/agency, an impartial 
mindset in service delivery, and a respect for 
hierarchy (Senigaglia 2011, p. 59). This basic 
aspect of competence permits an official to 
learn and respond effectively to changing cir- 
cumstances (Feldman 2005). However, bureau- 
cratic competence is not limited to instrumental 
capacity of public officials, as competence also 
involves “cultural sensitivity to different 
cultures...and ethical integrity with regard to 
own culture” (Wilson 2010, p. 95). Attention to 
the context of the governmental enterprise from 
a cultural perspective and cognizance that 
administrative practices must be appropriate to 
organizational context are both important attri- 
butes that determine whether a bureaucrat can 
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accomplish his or her function effectively 
(Wilson 2010). 

It is important to consider that public agencies 
are not fully independent — they have particular 
considerations, but ultimately agencies seek to 
contribute to the well-being of the government 
as a whole and in turn providing benefit to society. 
Agencies should demonstrate usefulness to the 
broader enterprise, lest they risk being seen as, 
or becoming, irrelevant (Weimer 2005). This con- 
tributes to a perspective on balance between neu- 
tral competence and political responsiveness that 
is increasingly accepted — both too much and too 
little political control of administration are unde- 
sirable. Too much interference leads to adverse 
impacts just as too little attention from political 
forces can yield underperformance. Even where 
political appointees serve as heads of agencies, the 
quality of an agency’s work has more to do with 
the rank-and-file staff that make up the bulk 
of the organization. Both political and administra- 
tive forces would do well to avoid bias in perspec- 
tive of the other, as both are essential to the 
prospect of good governance (Krause et al. 
2006), showing dependence on one another 
through complementarity (Svara 2001). From the 
perspective of government executives, what is 
needed is an administration not “neutrally compe- 
tent” or “responsively competent” — both capaci- 
ties are needed (Hollibaugh 2014). 

In support of maintaining bureaucratic compe- 
tence, consideration might be given to the protec- 
tion of tenure for administrators, and attention to 
the idea that administrators have great concern 
about policy areas where they serve as advocates. 
Allowing administrators their role in directing 
policy is appropriate and recognizes their knowl- 
edge, which they have obtained because they care 
about public benefit and concerns larger than 
themselves as normative matters, to use their 
skill in support of the larger goals of government 
(Gailmard and Patty 2007). Quality comes from 
attention to and achievement of the delicate bal- 
ance between the will of the people spoken 
through political voices, and the function of 
administration in doing the people’s work and 
achieving public-centered goals. 
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Synonyms 


Conflict over resources; Encroachment into prof- 
itable industries; Rivalry 


Definition 


Rivalry between nonprofit organizations and 
other nonprofit or for-profit organizations to com- 
mand patronage or loyalty from the same cus- 
tomers, clients, or partners. 


Introduction 


Nonprofit organizations are participants in an 
intensively competitive marketplace. They com- 
pete with other nonprofits and, in fact, with 
for-profit firms and governments. Nonprofits 
need resources, so that they are in competition 
with every other entity that is trying to obtain 
resources. They must compete for donations, 
grants, clients, qualified professionals, capable 
volunteers, coverage in the news media, support 
of community leaders, and the public’s affection 
and loyalty. In some cases, the competition is 
direct, as when a nonprofit hospital competes 
with proprietary hospitals. In other cases, the 
competition is indirect, as when a nonprofit sym- 
phony is competing for the same attendees who 
might otherwise patronize a nightclub. 

That the distinction between nonprofits and 
profit-seeking corporations has blurred in the 
United States is also apparent in decisions by US 
courts and the Internal Revenue Service to confer 
charitable status on nonprofits that concentrate on 
commercial activities. Some of the better known 
commercially oriented nonprofit organizations in 
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the United States include Underwriters Laborato- 
ries, Inc., and Blue Cross/Blue Shield. Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield evolved from small, voluntary 
plans for prepaid medical expenses. The largest 
such plan was founded in 1929 by Baylor Univer- 
sity Vice President Justin Ford Kimball, in 
response to his observation that a large proportion 
of debts that went bad at Baylor’s medical facili- 
ties was associated with local schoolteachers. 
Only in recent decades, as other insurance com- 
panies complained about the difficulty of compet- 
ing with the tax-exempt Blue plans and — in many 
cases — conceded health insurance entirely to the 
Blue plans, have state governments exhorted Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield organizations to reorganize 
as for-profit corporations. Commercial testing lab- 
oratories that compete with Underwriters Labora- 
tories (UL) have similarly complained about 
their inability to challenge UL in the marketplace 
because of UL’s tax-exempt advantage. 

Over many decades, the US Congress, Internal 
Revenue Service, and courts have refined the dis- 
tinction between taxation of nongovernment orga- 
nizations’ “related?” commercial activities and 
their “unrelated” activities. “Related” commercial 
activities tend to be tax-exempt while “unrelated” 
commercial activities tend to be subject to the 
“unrelated business income tax.” The Basic 
World Tax Code, which was developed by the 
Harvard University International Tax Program 
and guides tax reformers worldwide, imitates 
the US government’s differentiated treatment 
between taxation of nonprofits’ related and 
unrelated commercial activities. The national tax 
laws that pertain to nonprofit organizations vary 
around the world, and the inevitable complexity 
of such laws eliminates any possibility of unifor- 
mity from one country to another. The US Internal 
Revenue Code is generous to charities. Some 
developing countries’ legislatures have yet to 
enact laws offering tax advantages to charities. 
In the United Kingdom, nonprofits may conduct 
commercial activities only through a for-profit 
subsidiary that transfers its revenues back to the 
nonprofit without any payment of tax. Canada’s 
stringent laws do not allow nonprofits to conduct 
unrelated, surplus-generating commercial activi- 
ties. Nonprofits in India stand to forfeit their 
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tax-exempt status if they earn revenue from 
unrelated commercial activities. Tax provisions 
of laws of several Latin American nations are 
described in the entry in this encyclopedia titled 
“Alternative Marketing Strategies in Nonprofit 
Organizations.” 


Reluctance to Recognize Competitive 
Environment 


The fact that resources are scarce inevitably places 
every consumer of resources in competition, 
essentially, with every other consumer of 
resources. When a charity fund-raiser tries to per- 
suade an affluent individual to make a $60,000 
donation, to the prospective donor the charity’s 
solicitation may be competing with her contem- 
plation of purchasing a $60,000 automobile. Non- 
profit managers are reluctant to think of their 
organizations as being so frantically competitive. 
They prefer to think of themselves and their orga- 
nizations as cooperative and collaborative with 
the environments in which they operate. But any 
number of factors make the nonprofit sector at 
least as competitive as the others. Nonprofits are 
created at a brisk rate, partly because they tend to 
be not capital-intensive but labor-intensive, so 
that the cost of opening the office door may be 
relatively modest. Unfortunately, many nonprofit 
managers who could not come to terms with the 
competition for resources in which they were 
inescapably involved failed to bring success to 
their organizations. 

In the final analysis, not all nonprofit organiza- 
tions will survive the competition. Inevitably, the 
poorly managed nonprofits will fade away. Ener- 
getic, effective nonprofits will attract a dispropor- 
tionately large share of resources, which will lead 
to outcomes that will benefit society. This is a 
desirable result in a free marketplace. 


Structure of Competition 
One need only retrieve the contents of her postal 


mailbox or her E-mail inbox on any given day 
to appreciate the intensity of the competitive 
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environment in which nonprofit organizations 
operate. A plethora of eleemosynary organiza- 
tions solicit donations from any particular individ- 
ual. Making one donation brings four other 
charities out of the woodwork, and the solicita- 
tions continue to multiply. 

According to the “2016 Global NGO Online 
Technology Report,” produced by the Public 
Interest Registry based on research by Nonprofit 
Tech for Good, a survey of 2780 nongovernment 
organizations from 133 countries showed that 
the average African NGO has 2079 Website/E- 
mail subscribers and 4327 Facebook “likes”; the 
average Asian NGO has 9694 subscribers and 
12,372 “likes”; the average NGO in Australia/ 
Oceania has 32,352 subscribers and 27,783 
Facebook “likes”; the average European NGO 
has 55,861 subscribers and 28,615 Facebook 
“likes”; and the average North American NGO 
has 41,084 subscribers and 24,284 Facebook 
“likes.” 

Managers of nonprofit organizations under- 
stand that the survival of the organizations 
depends on the managers’ ability to secure a gen- 
erous constituency. Success in this arena tends to 
require techniques that rival the efforts of the 
corporate sector in terms of professionalism and 
determination. Nonprofits must be able to explain 
why they, more than others, deserve the support of 
donors, clients, and others who have a choice. 

Barry (1997) has described strategies that are 
used by many nonprofits in this competitive arena. 
They include: 


e Clarification of the organization’s mission and 
goals, approach to accountability to stake- 
holders, approach to revenue attainment, 
resource management, and promotion 
methods. 

e Mergers, consolidations, joint ventures, and 
sharing of services with one or more other 
nonprofits. 

e Determination of a clear, distinctive role — or 
“niche” — in the community. 

e Decisions to “downsize” or “rightsize.” 

e A focus on one or two success factors. 

e Engagement of the community as an ally. 

e Replication of others’ successful approaches. 
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e A focus on the causes of society’s problems 
rather than on symptoms of such problems. 

e An entrepreneurial approach to increasing 
earned income, such as profitable ventures. 

e A focus on the “big picture” through develop- 
ment of ultimate goals and broad visions, cre- 
ation of a “can-do” culture of getting things 
done in the face of obstacles, hiring of 
initiative-taking employees, empowerment of 
employees by authorizing them to do what is 
needed to get the job done, and development of 
structure and information to enable members 
of the organization to move forward. 

e Updating of the organization’s approaches to 
programming and fund-raising. 

e Attention to challenges that typically arise 
when an organization is in this organization’s 
stage of development, such as a founding 
stage, a growth stage, or an institutional stage. 

e Awareness of sweeping trends in the organiza- 
tion’s industry. 

e A balance between exploration — when the 
organization is trying to define its 
direction — and operating — after the organiza- 
tion knows just where it wants to go. 

e A commitment to nurturing the organization’s 
relationship with clients, board members, 
employees, other organizations, and other 
stakeholders. 

e A rekindling of the directors’, managers’, 
employees’, and volunteers’ passion. 


Peattie describes how British and other non- 
profit organizations use “sales promotion” — such 
as discounts and coupons — to gain an advantage 
over competitors. An example in Britain is the 
Oxfam shops’ buy-one-get-one-free offers on 
clothing. The Smokefree Class Competition, a 
European smoking-prevention project, offers 
chances to win cash prizes to classes whose stu- 
dents are 12—14 years old and commit to giving up 
smoking. City University of Hong Kong students 
who use their student-ID cards to purchase items 
in the bookshops can win a prize for each $10 
spent. Donors to the Great Ormond Street Hospi- 
tal’s Wishing Well appeal in the Bloomsbury sec- 
tion of London were offered a chance to win a car 
in exchange for their donations (Peattie 2003). 
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Controversies Arising from Competition 
by Nonprofits 


Advantages Arising from Tax-Exempt Status 
and Other Conditions 

Nonprofit organizations have a significant advan- 
tage over for-profit corporations and small busi- 
nesses that becomes noticeable when both of them 
are offering the same goods and services. The 
advantage results from several conditions: 


e The nonprofit organization’s revenue from the 
sale of goods or services may be exempt from 
income tax. (Under some circumstances, reve- 
nue from extensive commercial activity may 
be taxable despite the organization’s nonprofit 
status. This may occur when the commercial 
activity is so unrelated to the purpose for which 
the tax-exempt status was granted that it is 
classified as “unrelated business income” or 
UBI. But as a general rule nonprofits are able 
to evade tax requirements, if for no other rea- 
son that the IRS does not have the resources to 
patrol the commercial activities of nonprofits.) 

e The nonprofit organization is able to fortify its 
financial situation by attracting grants and 
donations from governments, foundations, 
and individuals, something that for-profit cor- 
porations can only dream about. 

e The nonprofit organization can reduce its labor 
costs by appointing volunteers to do what the 
corporation must pay employees to do. 

e The nonprofit organization obtains other bene- 
fits and concessions, including lower postage 
rates. 

e The nonprofit organization has no need to 
deliver dividends to any owners. 


The result of these conditions is that the non- 
profit organization is able to charge a below- 
market price and still realize a surplus, while the 
for-profit competitor would lose money if it sells 
at the same price. These circumstances may be 
beneficial when nonprofit organizations provide 
“public goods” (1.e., goods or services having 
“positive externalities” where providing the 
goods or services to one segment of the popula- 
tion delivers benefits to other segments that are 
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not participating in the arrangement). However, 
these circumstances are not particularly desirable 
when a nonprofit organization is providing goods 
and services that are already provided, or that 
would otherwise be provided, by profit-seeking 
corporations. Another result is that inefficient 
methods used by the management of a nonprofit 
organization do not impair the continued func- 
tioning of the nonprofit organization; the infusion 
of donations and free labor provides “slack” for 
the organization, while, in theory, profit-seeking 
corporations can ill afford “slack.” An example 
involves the United Way of America, a national 
US fund-raising association whose local affiliates 
are confederations of local human-service 
organizations. As investigative columnist Jack 
Anderson reported on February 14, 1992, “the 
United Way board ‘took a resounding vote of 
confidence’ for United Way President William 
Aramony” as reports circulated about how the 
organization’s headquarters was draining $30 mil- 
lion out of the annual nationwide collections of $3 
billion and providing “perks” to “double-dipping 
executives.” 

The advantages disturb business executives 
and proprietors. “Nonprofit groups have culti- 
vated these competitive strengths for many, 
many years, and they have launched a deliberate 
assault on tax-paying, for-profit businesses,” said 
Kenton Pattie, executive director of the Business 
Coalition for Fair Competition in the United 
States. The criticism arises from “food-service 
outlets, testing laboratories, bookstores, computer 
dealers, travel agencies, tour companies, recrea- 
tion centers, plant nurseries, day-care centers, 
hearing-aid technicians, veterinarians, blood 
banks, consulting engineers, medical-equipment 
suppliers, pencil manufacturers, specialty adver- 
tisers, hotels, printers, construction companies, 
laundries, janitorial services, waste haulers, and 
electrical, plumbing, heating, and air-conditioning 
contractors” (quoted in Hawks 1997, pp. 95—96). 
Hawks reported that more than 1000 delegates to a 
1995 White House Conference on Small Business 
adopted a resolution asking the president and 
Congress to “enact legislation that would prohibit 
government agencies and tax-exempt and 
antitrust-exempt organizations from engaging in 
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commercial activities in direct competition with 
small businesses” (Hawks 1997, pp. 95—96). 


Acquisition of Influence Through Lobbying 
and Government Regulation 

Many nonprofit organizations have set into 
motion an interesting vicious circle, in which 
they lobby the government for funds and then 
use some of the funds to lobby the government 
for more funds. Officially, using federal subsidies 
to lobby and to engage in other forms of political 
activity is illegal. However, in so far as money 1s 
fungible, it is feasible for a nonprofit to claim to 
use the federal money for charitable purposes and 
other money for lobbying without impairing the 
organization’s ability to do whatever it wishes. In 
1997, Republican members of the US House of 
Representatives complained, according to a report 
in The New York Times, “that eight groups, includ- 
ing the American Association of Retired Persons, 
the United Auto Workers, [the] AFL-CIO and the 
Sierra Club, received $99.9 million in federal 
grants in 1994, then spent $5.5 million ‘attacking 
Republican members and lobbying against GOP 
legislative proposals.’” Early in 1977, the House 
passed a “Truth-in-Testimony” rule that would 
require an organization that receives government 
funding to disclose the arrangement whenever it 
testifies before Congress. 

Nonprofit organizations have sought legislation 
from Congress and state legislatures and decisions 
by federal and state officials to limit the activities of 
competitors. The American Cancer Society, for 
example, persuaded Pennsylvania Attorney Gen- 
eral Emie Preate Jr. to sue the Cancer Fund of 
America with the accusation that it was confusing 
donors (Bennett and DiLorenzo 1994). 

Another strategy used by nonprofit organiza- 
tions is to arrange for regulatory agencies to 
obstruct the entry and involvement of competi- 
tors. An effective approach is to prevail upon the 
agency to obstruct entry of competitors (e.g., 
through a franchise arrangement or through the 
denial to a hospital of a “certificate of need”) 
on the principle that services should not be 
duplicated. 

The economists Bennett and DiLorenzo (1994) 
describe similar efforts by health charities in the 
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United States to secure legislation to obstruct the 
efforts of competitors. The American Cancer 
Society, American Heart Association, and Amer- 
ican Lung Association have complained about 
“look-alike organizations” that try to draw donors 
away from the well-known charities by using 
similar names and deceptive or fraudulent fund- 
raising practices. Representatives of the three 
organizations, including American Cancer Soci- 
ety chairman Keith A. Greiner, called for legisla- 
tion to deter the “illegitimate” fund-raising. 
“Fund-raising by the look-alike organizations. . . 
ought to be stopped,” Greiner testified. “The best 
interests of the public are not being served by 
what look-alikes do, and therefore, some legisla- 
tion ought to be in order.” Bennett and DiLorenzo 
(1994) characterize the large charities’ demand for 
legislation to shut down the look-alikes as less of 
an effort to promote the public interest and more 
of an effort to monopolize charity work in their 
respective illness specialty areas. 


Discrediting Competitors 

Some nonprofit organizations compete by 
attempting to discredit their competitors. The 
American Cancer Society’s Manual for Dealing 
with Look-Alike and Sound-Alike Organizations, 
submitted as evidence in congressional hearings 
about look-alike organizations, boasts, “No other 
private organization can match the reputation the 
American Cancer Society has earned.” This man- 
ual instructs ACS employees to write letters to the 
editor of local newspapers that criticize organiza- 
tions that compete for funds with ACS. (The man- 
ual also advises the employees to conceal their 
status as employees of the society.) The sample 
letters describe the look-alikes as “cheaters” and 
“flim-flam men.” Joyce White, deputy managing 
director for administration of the American Lung 
Association, denounced look-alike organizations 
“who would deliberately mislead and deceive the 
American public” (Bennett and DiLorenzo 1994, 
pp. 210-214). 

A far more extensive effort to discredit com- 
petitors has been maintained over the years by the 
American Red Cross, which has worked relent- 
lessly to discredit other blood banks, especially 
blood banks that pay blood donors for donating. 
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The ARC has insisted that blood from unpaid 
donors is safer than blood from paid providers, 
stating on its Web site in 1999, “Under no circum- 
stances will the Red Cross pay blood donors. 
Donors who give blood for reasons other than 
benevolence could potentially compromise the 
safety of the blood supply.” 

Blood banks that paid people to donate blood 
repeatedly insisted that there was inconclusive 
evidence that volunteer blood was safer than 
paid blood; in fact, those blood banks warned 
that there was more danger associated with a 
shortage of blood. However, the repeated insinu- 
ations by the Red Cross that volunteer blood is 
safer than paid blood put the paid blood banks on 
the defensive, and most of them disappeared 
because they could not compete successfully in 
the hostile environment that ARC had created 
for them. 


Applying Disincentives for Clients 

to Cooperate with Competitors 

In extreme cases, nonprofit organizations may 
attempt to undermine competition by creating dif- 
ficulties for clients who are motivated to do busi- 
ness with competitors. Boston Globe reporter 
Aaron Zitner described the lamentations of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in Atlanta that objected 
when the ARC refused to fill an emergency 
order for blood products. Zitner concludes that 
this competition has taken on a peculiar ferocity 
that may imperil patients: “Founded as nonprofit 
social service agencies, many [blood banks] are 
acting more like cutthroat businesses — poaching 
one another’s donors, undercutting one another’s 
prices and shuffling alliances with hospitals in 
ways that some doctors believe has put patients 
at risk.” 


The Alternatives of Competition 
and Cooperation 


Bryce (1992) analyzes the options that are avail- 
able to nonprofit organizations when they are 
confronted with competition. When two non- 
profits focus on the same target market with the 
same product or service, such that an increase in 
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the quantity supplied by one must come at the 
expense of the quantity supplied by the other, 
they are involved in a zero-sum game. Says 
Bryce, “Options may be active, passive, defen- 
sive, or aggressive.” Nonprofit managers may 
need to anticipate and account for the conse- 
quences of counterstrategies of the other compet- 
ing organizations (Bryce 1992). 

Meanwhile, pressure is often placed on non- 
profits to work together. Philanthropic sources 
and governments, which competitively offer 
grants and contracts to nonprofit organizations, 
pressure the nonprofits to collaborate with each 
other (La Piana and Hayes 2005). 

Contrarily, nonprofits operating in an environ- 
ment with multiple qualified service providers 
may endeavor to develop a nonzero-sum game 
involving cooperative strategies. These strategies, 
involving other nonprofits or involving for-profit 
firms, include the following: 


Co-production Co-production refers to the 
cooperative involvement of multiple actors in the 
environment — a private or public foundation, 
public officials, private-sector leaders, clients, 
and other individuals. A foundation, a govern- 
ment, or a profit-seeking entity may be motivated 
to involve a nonprofit in a necessary function 
based on the expectation that the nonprofit has 
characteristics and advantages that will allow it 
to do what the other organization cannot effec- 
tively accomplish. For example, a police depart- 
ment may seek to draw in one or more nonprofits 
for the purpose of obtaining citizen participation 
in decision-making and outreach to groups and 
individuals in the community. Bryce (1992) 
observes that co-production may subject the non- 
profit to substantial interference by the other enti- 
ties involved in the co-production. 


Transactions A for-profit firm and a nonprofit 
organization may be able to develop a transaction 
that has financial advantages for both. Bryce 
offers the example of a nonprofit organization 
collecting donations that fund the construction of 
a building. The nonprofit may then sell the build- 
ing to a for-profit firm and lease office space for 
itself from that firm. The nonprofit thus profits 
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from the construction and sale of the building. The 
firm collects rent payments from all of the tenants 
and can do what the nonprofit organization could 
not do: deduct interest and depreciation from the 
rental income to decrease its income-tax liability. 
Each organization benefits based on the separate 
tax laws that apply to it. “These sale-leaseback 
arrangements are profitable for both parties when 


appropriately structured? (Bryce 1992, 
pp. 212-213). 
Joint Ventures Tax-law expert Kendyl 


K. Monroe (cited in Bryce 1992) identified five 
types of joint ventures between universities and 
corporations. The first example is research 
commissioned by corporations and conducted by 
universities. Second, universities that own 
licenses and patents may allow corporations to 
use them for profitable activity, in exchange for 
royalties. Third, universities may provide consult- 
ing services by their faculty members in exchange 
for payment. Fourth, universities and corporations 
may share laboratory facilities. Fifth, universities 
may own the majority or a minority share of a 
for-profit corporation (Monroe, cited in Bryce 
1992). 


Partnerships A partnership arises when a non- 
profit organization and a nonprofit partner estab- 
lish a separate organization to carry out a business 
activity. This separate organization has its own 
identity and staff. 


Strategic Alliances Strategic alliances are dis- 
tinguished from collaboration that arises in 
response to a specific need and lasts only as long 
as the need persists. La Piana offers the example 
of a common funder that is cutting back on grants 
and a collective response from some number of 
threatened organizations. Rather, strategic alli- 
ances are more formal and designed to remain in 
place for the foreseeable future. An example is an 
agreement that a nonprofit organization will pro- 
vide accounting services to other nonprofits. 
Another example is a corporate integration that 
connects two or more nonprofits through a joint 
venture or that involves a merger (La Piana and 
Hayes 2005). Today, strategic planning of 
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nonprofit organizations often focuses on such cor- 
porate integration. “Nonprofits that want the bene- 
fits of merger without giving up control should 
consider alliances” (McLaughlin 2010, pp. xv, 93). 


Conclusion 


Though many nonprofit managers have been 
discomfited over the years about conceiving of 
competition among nonprofit organizations, it is 
inevitably the case that a payment made to a 
nonprofit organization involves an “opportunity 
cost” — meaning that the client or donor has for- 
gone some competing use of the money to make 
the payment to the nonprofit. While much of the 
competition is a natural aspect of the free market- 
place, nonprofit managers sometimes become 
more daring in approaching the marketplace with 
an entrepreneurial or antagonistic strategy. The 
strategy may involve discrediting other nonprofits 
or profit-seeking firms, it may involve undertak- 
ing commercial activities that encroach on busi- 
nesses’ turf, or it may involve lobbying for laws 
and regulations that will result in a competitive 
advantage. When nonprofit organizations are 
confronted with problematic competition, they 
may seek to reduce their dependency on the task 
environment by entering into cooperative strate- 
gies with one or more partners that allow all of the 
cooperating parties to benefit financially while 
they fend off environmental threats. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative and Judicial law; Bureaucracy 
and law 


Definition 


Administrative Procedure Act: law that governs 
how cases are heard within the bureaucracy 
Bureaucracy: the civil service arm of the execu- 
tive branch 

Incrementalism: the process by which small cases 
are made from existing decisions; relies on the use 
of precedent 

Precedent: prior rulings by courts 


Introduction 


The relationship between law and public admin- 
istration 1s an active one — the complexity we see 
between public administration and law was built 
into our system of governing. The ways laws are 
created at the federal and state levels of govern- 
ment embody the diversity of interests represented 
by government. In addition to multiple branches 
of government is the use of different types of 
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decision-making by and within each branch. The 
legislative branch, serving the interests of the pub- 
lic, relies on majority rule. The executive branch, 
charged with the execution of the laws, has a single 
decision-maker at its head. And the judicial branch, 
working to maintain the structure of law, uses a 
form of incrementalism. The variations in 
decision-making activities deepen the complexity 
of action in the government. The implementation of 
policies developed by the branches leads inexora- 
bly to a discipline of public administration that 
must persevere in the face of that complexity. 
Public administration is at the center of the 
governing process. Public administrators exist 
within the political system that builds accountabil- 
ity checks through the same political structure that 
creates the policy. Legislation, executive direc- 
tives, and judicial decisions are the bases of the 
power of public administrators to implement pub- 
lic programs. Administration is the embodiment 
of the law — without implementation, policies are 
mere exhortations of political preference. At 
the same time, public administrators are account- 
able to legislators to explain the programs 
implemented, to review by superiors in the exec- 
utive branch to justify program actions, and faced 
with the possibility of being checked by a decision 
of a court. The complexity of the relationship 
between public administration and law is found 
in this multifaceted environment. With public 
action created by so many political and adminis- 
trative actors of such varying responsibilities 
using so many different decision-making 
methods, how can the public administrator help 
but feel the stresses and strains of public action? 


Law as the Basis of Public 
Administrator’s Actions 


State and federal governments are created by their 
constitutions, which grant broad powers to gov- 
ernment. A state’s constitution sets the require- 
ments for the political activity of the state. For 
instance, citizens of Wisconsin have different 
rights protected by the Wisconsin Constitution 
than citizens of Georgia, whose rights are pro- 
tected by the Georgia Constitution. However, 
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neither state (or any state) may use its constitution 
or statutes to limit rights established by the United 
States Constitution. In the United States, consti- 
tutions contain three branches of government — 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Each branch 
has different constitutionally derived responsibil- 
ities, decision-making processes, and ways to ful- 
fill those responsibilities. While it is not possible 
here to provide a primer on systems within each 
different branch of government, it is important to 
understand these systems as they form the bases of 
complexity. To understand how laws and rules are 
made that form the basis of administrative action 
while at the same time lay the groundwork for 
judgments of accountability on the implementa- 
tion of those same laws, we must have a basic 
understanding of how those bodies act. 


The Legislature 


Legislatures craft laws. While the legislature alone 
cannot cause a law to come into existence by pass- 
ing it, the vast majority of public policies and the 
resulting programs are begun through legislative 
processes. The many steps proposed legislation 
must go through ensures that the decision-making 
structure of the legislature — majority rule — serves 
the purpose of fulfilling the constitutional role 
given to the legislative branch of providing repre- 
sentation for individuals who aren’t directly 
involved in government. For a policy to move to 
the executive to be signed or vetoed, the proposal 
must survive review at multiple levels within each 
house of the legislature. This review is both sub- 
stantive and procedural. A bill begins in language 
proposed by multiple parties; public policy ideas 
can be advanced by any element of society. Once 
there 1s agreement that a public policy is needed 
and that the proposed legislation is the appropriate 
way for that policy to be created, the bill begins its 
journey through the legislative process. That jour- 
ney is marked by substantive analysis— work done 
by subcommittees that specialize in the topic of the 
public policy under consideration — and procedural 
steps. Procedural steps include advancing a bill 
from committees that assess the appropriateness 
of the proposed bill to steps created within each 
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house to allow for control of the rate at which 
policy is brought to the attention of the entire 
house. It is easy to recall instances where one or 
two members of a legislative body are successful in 
delaying or preventing policy from being consid- 
ered. Those instances, though notable, are not com- 
mon of procedural checks on proposed legislation. 
Instead, the most common check on legislative 
policy proposals comes from the substantive 
review each public policy proposal must survive. 
After the procedural process has begun, every pro- 
posed piece of legislation is reviewed by at least 
one committee in both houses of the legislature. 
Due to the sheer amount of legislation proposed 
every session, proposed bills are assigned to sub- 
committees. Once in a subcommittee, the bill must 
withstand the pressures of political partisanship 
through the rigorous review of the necessity of the 
policy contained within the bill. Bills that don’t 
make it “die in committee.” After a bill 1s voted 
out of the subcommittee and then the committee, it 
may be brought to a vote before the entire house. 
Before a vote, the leadership of the house must 
agree to let that vote happen. If a bill is considered 
by the entire house, it goes through another round 
of partisan debate. The purpose of all of this debate 
is to ensure that the policy created is in the best 
interests of the people affected by it. Majority rule 
works to ensure that the legislation has been fully 
considered and modified so that more than half of 
the legislative body thinks that the policy will be 
good for the people most affected by the bill. If a 
bill clears each house of the legislature, it must be 
reconciled so that both houses can pass a single 
version of the bill. This is both a substantive step 
and a procedural step that must be completed 
before a bill is brought to the executive for signa- 
ture or veto. 


Legislative Action as the Basis 
of Administrative Power 


The visible output of the legislative process is 
statutory law. Within these laws we expect to 
find directives about how the laws should be 
implemented and information about how desired 
outcomes might be achieved. Instead, we find that 
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legislation is the beginning of a process. Admin- 
istration of statutory law does not often have 
a straightforward path to implementation of a 
program. Instead, “[fjollowing on the heels of 
the legislation are a series of administrative 
actions — regulations, guidelines, budget deci- 
sions, reorganizations, and so on” (Elmore 1980, 
p. 9) that must ultimately be considered part of the 
legislative process. While the legislature passes 
laws that have policies and programs, administra- 
tion gives those laws life. And in the process of 
doing so, administration becomes part of the legis- 
lative process. Without the law there is no power 
for public administrators to accomplish programs. 
Without administration any program created will 
remain on the page of statute. This, then, is one face 
of the interaction between administration and stat- 
utory law: In the case of programs created through 
legislation, the absence of action by either party 
will result in a weaker or non-existent outcome. 

The process of implementing programs created 
through legislation 1s sequential but not separate. 
Indeed, while Elmore focuses his analysis on the 
legislative/administrative relationship, he intro- 
duces a site of intersection between administration 
and law, that of the relationships between the 
executive branch powers and administration. The 
process of “doing” public policy is delegated to 
public administrators who are given the power to 
use discretion in implementing the policy. This 
discretion may amount to handing over some 
policy making power. Michael Lipsky (1980) 
describes the use of discretion by street-level 
bureaucrats. Lipsky notes that the street-level 
bureaucrat is the ultimate policymaker — policy 
is made when it is used and not when it is created. 
This is the logical extension of the role of the first 
instance of interaction noted above. However, the 
use of discretion can easily lead to allegations of 
misuse of the power granted by the original legis- 
lation. Legislatures use oversight to assess 
whether allegations are true. 


Legislative Accountability Checks 


Administration is necessary to bring legislatively 
enacted public policy to life. In every program 
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created within each piece of legislation, a number 
of parties have tried to exercise influence. The 
strains of those efforts may be seen in the pro- 
grams created to ensure that the policy is accom- 
plished. It is the job of the public administrator to 
ensure that the policy and the program created by 
the legislature are carried out as required by the 
legislation. It is important to watch for points 
where strains created within the substantive and 
procedural processes of legislating result in pro- 
grams that may not function well. Not understand- 
ing how the policy and resulting programs relate 
to legislation will lead to future issues with imple- 
mentation and with oversight. Oversight by legis- 
latures is most often done through hearings run by 
the subcommittees and committees that were 
responsible for creating the policy. Individuals 
on these committees are experts in the law as it 
was created and so expect to find that public 
administrative actions have been consistent with 
the law as each individual understood it. The 
accountability structure reflects the majoritarian 
decision-making process: public administrators 
are held to the policy ideals created by the legis- 
lation but may also be questioned about the 
administration of the policy from a partisan posi- 
tion. Again, it is the job of the public administrator 
to ensure that the policy and the program created 
by the legislature are carried out as required by the 
legislation. 

At this point the muddling of the legislative 
oversight process should be apparent. Legislators 
create programs through majority-driven politics 
that contain partisan pressures. Administrators are 
given the program to implement, which requires a 
process that might include steps like rulemaking 
and organizational adjustments. The program, 
once formatted to fit within the overarching 
administrative structure, is given to street-level 
bureaucrats to administer, using some greater or 
lesser degree of discretion to carry out the pro- 
gram. Ultimately, the legislature checks the ways 
in which the program is administered, most likely 
relying on information given to it by the street- 
level bureaucrats and their supervisors. There is a 
large area of intersection between administration 
and legislation. While each element remains sep- 
arate at times, each plays a crucial part in making 
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sure that programs are delivered to recipients. The 
intersection is really an interaction — public 
administrators do not really become legislators, 
even when given discretion that is used by a 
street-level bureaucrat, and legislators don’t 
become administrators, even when using data to 
engage in oversight. 


The Executive Branch 


The executive branch houses a much more com- 
plex relationship with administration. This fact is 
glossed over because we think of the executive 
branch as “the administrative arm” of govern- 
ment. In fact, is much more than a set of bureau- 
cracies. It is a political branch in the constitution 
and has responsibilities that go well beyond the 
administration of programs. The model of 
decision-making in the executive branch is dom- 
inated by responsiveness to a single actor — it is a 
unified structure by which the laws of the govern- 
ment are executed and is therefore managerial in 
nature. Questions of efficiency, effectiveness, 
equity, and responsiveness are hallmarks of this 
type of decision-making. In fact, its decision- 
making processes are far more varied than the 
managerial approach suggests. In this setting one 
complexity of administration and law is separat- 
ing the processes and offices of administration 
from the legal responsibilities of the executive 
branch. Three aspects of activity in the executive 
branch that illustrate different decision-making 
methods that serve to highlight points how admin- 
istration interacts with the executive include 
straightforward managerial/bureaucratic prac- 
tices, political involvement in shaping decisions 
and carrying them out, and quasi-judicial models 
run by bureaucrats. 

The managerial processes of the executive 
branch are guided by a multitude of public admin- 
istrative theories and practices. For instance, we 
follow the dictates of public service that mean we 
act efficiently and effectively while maintaining 
equitable treatment of all individuals receiving 
services that is responsive to the law created 
through legislative and executive policies. 
Administration in a system that is driven by 
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rules that shape the determinations of program 
status is the system of administration we know 
best. Activity guided by traditional public admin- 
istration theory continues to develop today. Public 
administrators are charged with maintaining their 
own neutral standing within the political environ- 
ment while acting through a market model of 
economically driven actions to incorporate all of 
management theories that exist and then innovat- 
ing to push those management theories further 
(Denhardt and Denhardt 2000). This is the place, 
though, where the work Elmore (1980) describes 
is done. This is where budgets are drafted, orga- 
nizations are created and disbanded, and rules 
are made. 

Yackee and Yackee (2012) describe rulemaking 
as an administrative process that begins as 
implementing legislation and ends as a clear 
expression of administration’s assumption of law- 
making power. These authors note that rulemaking 
begins when administrators are “[t]asked with ‘fill- 
ing up the details’ and ‘gaps’ in legislation,” and in 
the end “agencies routinely propose and promul- 
gate regulations (or, synonymously, ‘rules’) that 
are as legally binding on regulated persons and 
entities as are the laws passed by Congress and 
signed by the President” (Yackee and Yackee, 
p. 1416). Rules may be required by legislation or 
by procedures already in place. The process of 
issuing a rule is governed by the Administrative 
Procedure Act (2006), either at the federal or state 
level. It is a lengthy process, going from giving 
public notice of a proposed rulemaking activity, to 
the publication of the proposed rule, to the publi- 
cation of the final rule. The process is systematic 
and detail oriented, although modern exceptions 
to the rulemaking process set out in the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act have shortened the process 
requirements (Yackee and Yackee 2012). When a 
final rule is issued, all individuals and organiza- 
tions that are covered by the subject matter of the 
rule must abide by it. There are three ways rules 
may be challenged. The first of these is in the 
executive branch. Every leader has created an 
administrative body charged with the responsibil- 
ity of limiting the fiscal effects ofa rule. If the cost 
of the proposed rule exceeds that level, the rule 
will not be created. The current administrative 
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body that assesses and permits or denies the 
impact of rules at the federal level is the Office 
of Management and Budget. A legislature may 
choose to review the rule in an oversight hearing 
or as part of new legislation and the judiciary may 
choose to review the rule if someone affected by 
the rule challenges it in court. Unless one of those 
three things happens, the rule will remain in force. 
And the intersection between administration and 
law will be complete as the administrators have 
effectively created a specific law through rules 
promulgated in a specific policy area and have 
also taken the responsibility to implement that 
law. Decision-making in the executive branch is 
not immune from direct political influence. There 
are two primary sources of that influence: use of 
the executive order and the inclusion of political 
appointees in the bureaucracy. Executive orders 
serve multiple purposes. From directing actions 
of private contractors that have contracts with the 
federal government to orders that require that 
programs supplant elements of the political pro- 
cesses (Emancipation Proclamation, January 
1, 1863), executive orders offer the leader in the 
system the opportunity to formulate policy and 
then have it implemented without going through 
the normal legislative process. Another form of 
political influence in the executive branch comes 
from the inclusion of political appointees in 
bureaucratic organizations. These appointments 
are made to ensure that the president’s policy is 
carried out in the form he decides to enforce. The 
number of political appointments into the 
bureaucracy and the extent of those appoint- 
ments vary by president; the purpose of them 
remains the same. To ensure that all administra- 
tive actions are consistent with the president’s 
policy agenda, individuals loyal to that agenda 
are embedded within the administrative 
organization. 

The final type of decision-making within the 
executive branch is where the greatest intersection 
between administration and law occurs, at times 
becoming inseparable. Some administrative bod- 
ies have the power to hold administrative hearings 
that are quasi-judicial in nature. The hearing 
officers are part of the executive branch 
structure — they are not politically placed, do not 
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have direct ties to the legislature, and are outside 
the system of courts in the United States. Yet these 
administrative officers hold the power to alter 
administrative decisions, directly implement pol- 
icies created by the legislature, and make deter- 
minations of fact that may be binding in a court of 
law. Administrative hearing officers and adminis- 
trative law judges exist in many public sector 
organizations that distribute benefits directly to 
individuals where the level and type of those 
benefits are specifically determined by the legis- 
lature. One example of this form of administra- 
tive action is seen in the determinations made by 
administrative law judges within the Supplemen- 
tal Security Income program administrated by 
the Social Security Administration. The hand- 
book that covers this system, found at https:// 
www.ssa.gov/OP_ Home/hallex/, demonstrates 
the confusing role that administrative law judges 
play in the process of reviewing eligibility of 
people seeking benefits. The review system 
includes assistance from the Social Security 
Administration personnel in gathering data as 
well as defending the SSA against determina- 
tions of ineligibility made by that same orga- 
nization. Administrative law judges are bound 
by the rules of discovery that are applied to 
courts but also may seek out additional infor- 
mation about the case in a way not permitted 
by regular courts. Determinations of eligibility 
and ineligibility might be viewed as creating 
and applying legislative standards but are 
instead viewed as a source of correction within 
the administrative body. The criticism that all 
three branches of constitutional government 
are contained in one administrative body 
seems appropriate, as is the recognition that 
in the case of administrative hearing bodies 
there is no true separation between administra- 
tion and all three branches of constitutional 
government. 


Executive Action as the Basis 
of Administration 


As is clear from the description just given, the 
executive structure allows for a wide array of 
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administrative activity. Although rooted in the 
managerial decision-making structure, this 
branch incorporates so many possible choices 
into that decision-making style that it moves 
beyond simple command and control or even 
bureaucratic discretionary use of power. The 
three elements of the executive branch that give 
rise to complexity are the development of man- 
agement perspectives over time, the inclusion of 
political appointees in public sector organiza- 
tions, and the use of the administrative hearing 
process. Each of these broadens the base that 
administrators may rest their decisions on — the 
breadth of control created by discretion to 
develop and implement new forms of program 
administration, work with political appointees to 
ensure that specific policies are advanced, and 
react to cases filed in the administrative review 
system and then react to the rulings of those 
decisions before the case may be appealed to 
a court outside the administrative structure. In 
fact, in the executive branch it is more likely 
that administration and law overlap rather than 
interact. 


Executive Branch Accountability Checks 


Public administrators are subject to classic 
command/control oversight. Superiors make 
assessments of the success and failure of 
administrative actions based on the standards of 
efficiency, effectiveness, equity, and responsive- 
ness. The processes of innovation mentioned 
above come from those assessments. Where 
the activity of the public administrator in 
implementing rules and laws is judged to be inad- 
equate, forces may be brought to bear to move 
administration so that greater success can occur. 
A second set of constraints can be made by the 
political appointees embedded in an executive 
organization. This system of control rests on the 
ability of political appointees, as supervisors with 
aspects of policy control, to force changes in line 
with the forces identified above. There is simply a 
different motivation behind the concepts of effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, equity, and responsiveness. 
We expect a political motivation to differ from an 
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administrative motivation simply because the use 
of an appointee implies political control of admin- 
istration of policy. The last set of constraints 
comes from the inclusion of quasi-judicial 
decision-making in executive organizations. The 
controls built into that decision-making process 
are based on an entirely different set of consider- 
ations than other forms of control. The mixture of 
how public administrators must interact with the 
claimant and administrative hearing officers by 
providing support to the claimant, represent of 
the organization’s interests, and respond when 
the result of an administrative hearing is appealed 
creates a system that closely resembles steps that 
must be taken when reacting to limitations from 
all branches of government. 


The Judiciary 


The judicial branch is the third branch of consti- 
tutional government. Like the legislative and 
executive branch, courts have a unique way of 
reaching decisions. Courts use a decision-making 
process based on legal precedent and statutory 
interpretation as applied to facts. The use of 
legal precedent as a basis for decision-making by 
courts results in a system that is, in almost every 
instance, incremental (Shapiro 1965). Because the 
cases brought to courts rely on earlier rulings, any 
changes the parties can expect are limited by the 
earlier rulings. 

The structure and process of courts are differ- 
ent from the other branches. There are only two 
forms of courts. These vary based on what kind 
of information is properly brought to be heard by 
the judge. The first type of court 1s a trial court. 
Trial courts hear information about facts and also 
apply the relevant law to those facts. Courts at the 
trial level are the only courts that hear the facts of 
the case. All other courts — courts of appeal — hear 
only about complaints that the law was applied 
incorrectly to the facts. This 1s an important dis- 
tinction, as the party to the lawsuit that wins at 
the trial court gets that version of the facts 
accepted on appeal. There are, however, different 
types of trial courts in the United States. One set 
of these are the quasi-judicial (administrative 
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hearing) courts within the executive branch. In 
most instances, each organization with an admin- 
istrative hearing body has a process of review 
within the organization. That review process 1s 
parallel to the system of review in regular 
courts — once the initial facts are found and the 
relevant law/rules of the organization applied, 
the question on review is whether the law/rules 
were correctly applied. Some organizations have 
additional levels of review while others use only 
the first level of review. If a person is not satis- 
fied with the results of the review, that person 
can appeal the case to a regular trial court within 
the state or federal system. The case is appealed 
to a federal district or appellate court depending 
on what the rules of the organization or the 
original statutory language requires. If moved 
to a state or federal court outside the review 
process of the organization, appeal processes 
are the same as those used in any other case. 
This is a significant point of interaction between 
the courts and administration. These practices 
may be set out in administrative processes and 
may also be created through legislation. Inter- 
estingly, this overlap in roles does not lead to a 
complex relationship between the administra- 
tion and the courts. Because the processes are 
so similar, just taking place in different branches 
of government, there does not appear to be an 
issue of interaction. Instead, this seems to be 
more a replacement. Rather than moving from 
a completely executive decision-making pro- 
cess, the administrative hearing system mimics 
the courts, a fact that can be seen in the possi- 
bility of transition between the administrative 
hearing process and a court. The interaction 
that is complex is the one that occurs in the 
administrative branch as the review process 
begins. 

The power of the judicial branch is limited. As 
already demonstrated, in most instances the 
decision-making structure used by the courts is 
incremental. While non-incremental decision- 
making does occur and these cases are not com- 
mon, these are often the cases that attract most 
attention and when issued by the United States 
Supreme Court have the broadest impact. Deci- 
sions made outside the incremental process are 
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derived by principles of government contained 
within the law. We expect these types of deci- 
sions to occur when someone challenges the 
actual legitimacy of legislative or executive 
action as unconstitutional. The interaction 
between administration and the courts is found 
in the decision whether or not to enforcement a 
court’s decision. Administrators do have discre- 
tion in the way decisions are enforced (the 
United States Supreme Court ruling in Brown 
v. The Board of Education had to be revisited 
because the local authorities failed to implement 
the Supreme Court’s ruling) and the courts have 
little recourse if an administrator fails to enforce 
a ruling. 

A final interaction between administration 
and the court is found in the capacity of bringing 
suit and having suit brought against it. When an 
administrative organization is authorized by stat- 
ute to bring cases to force behavior, the courts 
become another tool available to public admin- 
istrators to force individuals or organizations to 
comply with law or rules. This is a novel form of 
interaction — administration is using the power of 
another branch of government to complete 
its own responsibilities. This is different than 
engaging in prosecutions in criminal settings. 
Enforcement actions may begin in a trial court 
or may begin as part of an administrative hearing 
process. The other side of this relationship 1s that 
public organizations may be sued. These suits 
may be in response to actions taken by the orga- 
nization against an individual or the case may be 
brought to force the public organization to act. 
This is not as complex an interaction. In fact, in 
this case a third party is engaging in oversight 
through the judicial branch, which is much more 
in line with our expectation of how law is 
brought to bear. 


Judicial Action as the Basis for Public 
Administration; Judicial Methods 
of Accountability Checks 


The structure of the judicial branch provides a 
process guided by incremental system of 
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decision-making. The purpose of incremental 
decision-making within the judicial branch is to 
ensure that the law as developed by judicial inter- 
pretation is created slowly and within a structure 
that can withstand challenges. Judicial decisions 
are implemented by the executive branch. With- 
out executive branch involvement, rulings would 
not be enforced. This, then, is one point of inter- 
action between the courts and administration — if an 
administrator fails to enforce a judge’s ruling, the 
case could be made that the law hasn’t been 
changed. Public administrators also use the 
courts to force individual actors to comply with 
rules or laws. The responsibility of public admin- 
istrators to execute rulings of courts provides 
public administrators a different tool to use in 
implementation. 

Judicial actions also provide oversight to 
ensure accountability of public organizations 
to the ideals of democratic activity. It is possi- 
ble for administrative actors to look beyond 
their own jurisdictions and make judgments 
about the likelihood of suit based on the rulings 
of other courts. At times courts will rule against 
the government, asserting that a legislative or 
executive branch organization acted outside the 
powers granted by the relevant constitution. 
These non-incremental rulings may also be 
felt into the implementation processes. This is 
the primary source of oversight given to 
courts. The effectiveness of this one tool can 
be seen in the infrequency of its use — it is rare 
that public administrators have to hear from a 
court twice. 


Conclusion 


The relationship between public administration 
and law is a complex one, due in part to the 
number of points at which that relationship is 
experienced. Each branch of government has its 
own powers to create public policy; each branch 
has its responsibilities within the constitution 
that forms the basis of that government; and 
each branch has its own decision-making pro- 
cess. Public administrators find themselves at 
the crux of these attributes when creating, 
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implementing, or modifying public programs. 
Both the power to act and the constraint on 
action of the public administrator come from 
all of these relationships. The complex system 
of government built to check inappropriate 
assumption of political power is visited upon 
public administrators — complex interaction in 
application of statutes, executive actions, and 
judicial rulings is necessary to complete the 
role of public administrators in process of gov- 
ernment today. 
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Definition 


Alienative involvement: An intense, negative 
involvement orientation of lower participants 
within an organization (Etzioni and Lehman 
1980; Lunenburg 2012). 

Calculative involvement: Low intensity involve- 
ment orientation of lower participants within an 
organization. Can be positive or negative in direc- 
tion (Etzioni and Lehman 1980; Lunenburg 2012). 
Coercive power: The use of force and fear by 
organizational representatives to control lower 
participants (Etzioni and Lehman 1980; Lunen- 
burg 2012). 

Involvement: Spectrum of commitment lower 
participants have within an organization (Etzioni 
and Lehman 1980; Lunenburg 2012). 

Moral involvement: Intense, positive involvement 
orientation of lower participants within an organi- 
zation (Etzioni and Lehman 1980; Lunenburg 
2012). 

Normative power: The allocation of symbolic or 
intrinsic rewards and deprivations by organiza- 
tional representatives as a means of control 
lower participants (Hyle 2006; Lunenburg 2012). 
Power: The ability of organizational representa- 
tives to induce or influence lower participants to 
carry out directives to behave in a prescribed 
manner (Etzioni and Lehman 1980). 
Remunerative/utilitarian power: The use of 
extrinsic rewards by organizational representa- 
tives to control lower participants (Etzioni and 
Lehman 1980; Lunenburg 2012). 


Introduction 


Organizations differ greatly from naturally 
occurring groups in that they are designed 
specifically to address certain goals and are 
constantly and deliberately redesigned or 
restructured to meet these goals. Social units, 
such as families, do change over time, but not 
in the same methodical way nor with the goal of 
promoting productivity toward a common goal. 
It is for this reason that organizations must be 
approached differently in sociological research 
(Etzioni 1968). 
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In the study of organizations, researchers 
attempt to identify common structures used to 
solve problems, increase efficiency and organiza- 
tion productivity, and meet stakeholder expecta- 
tions. The patterns identified are used to develop 
organizational theories, which serve as the frame- 
work for understanding how groups operate. 
Through research, best practices for optimal 
function can be identified. However, like all 
areas of sociological research, there are several 
theories that have been applied to organizations, 
to varying degrees of success, which focus on 
different components of organizational structure 
and relationships. 

Compliance theory was first proposed by 
sociologist Amitai Etzioni in 1969, though 
the development of the theory was apparent 
as early as 1961 (Etzioni 1961, 1968; Etzioni 
and Lehman 1980). Not to be confused with 
the legal theory of the same name, compliance 
theory focuses on the relationship between 
actors within an organization: the organiza- 
tional representatives and lower-level partici- 
pants (Etzioni and Lehman 1980; Hyle 2006; 
Lunenburg 2012). More specifically, the theory 
is intended to help examine the relationship 
dynamics between those who hold power in 
an organization and those who are subjected 
to that power. Lower-level participants are sub- 
ordinates who can have formal or informal 
roles within the organization. For example, a 
low-ranking enlistee in the military would be 
considered a low-level formal participant in a 
military hierarchy, while a parishioner would 
be an informal lower-level participant within a 
church. Individuals are identified as lower- 
level participants as long as they display a 
high level of adherence to one of three dimen- 
sions of participation: involvement, subordina- 
tion, and performance (Etzioni and Lehman 
1980). 

High-level participants are of little concern in 
compliance theory as it is expected that these 
actors have a permanent power advantage over 
those ranked lower. These individuals experi- 
ence less subordination, have higher expecta- 
tions for performance, and are likely more 
committed to the organization and its goals. 
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Gaining compliance from these individuals is not 
as much of a problem, and the dynamics are less 
stark. Organizational boundaries, the definitions 
of who is or is not considered a part of the 
organization, are determined using the same 
criteria. Individuals who are identified with at 
least one of the dimensions of participation are 
considered to be participants in the organization. 
If the individual scores low on all three dimen- 
sions, such as customers or clients, they are 
considered to be outsiders and cannot be ana- 
lyzed utilizing a compliance theory framework 
(Etzioni and Lehman 1980). The key compo- 
nents of compliance theory are types of power 
utilized by an organization, the types of involve- 
ment of the lower-level participants, and the 
resulting relationship between the two (Etzioni 
and Lehman 1980; Hyle 2006; Lunenburg 
2012). 


Types of Power 


According to Etzioni and Lehman (1980), orga- 
nizational power differs based of the means 
chosen to control participants. Such means 
may be physical, material, or symbolic in 
nature. Compliance theory classifies organiza- 
tional power as coercive, remunerative or utili- 
tarian, and normative. Coercive power utilizes 
force or the threat of physical sanctions to 
control lower-level participants. Coercive 
power structures are common in prison and 
military settings. In remunerative power (also 
referred to as utilitarian power) constructs, orga- 
nizational representatives control lower-level 
participants through extrinsic rewards. These 
include salary, commissions, job security, and 
more. Normative power rests on the allocation 
of symbolic or intrinsic rewards to exert control 
over lower-level participants. Some examples of 
normative power structures include churches, 
professional associations, and schools (Etzioni 
and Lehman 1980; Hyle 2006; Lunenburg 
2012). 

Normative power can be achieved in one of 
two ways. The first, referred to as pure normative 
power, calls for organizational representatives to 
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manipulate perceptions of esteem and prestige 
and utilize ritualistic symbols to achieve compli- 
ance. The second, also known as social power, 
refers to the power peers have over behavior. 
Both pure normative and social powers are cate- 
gorized as normative power for organizations 
due to how they are used by the organization 
to control participants. Pure normative power 
can be exercised directly by organizational 
representatives; however, social power requires 
representatives to manipulate the informal 
group in such a way as to ensure the peer 
group controls its members in a favorable 
way. For example, a teacher with a mis- 
behaving student can gain compliance through 
pure normative power by helping the student 
identify with the goals of the lesson. Alterna- 
tively, the teacher could manipulate the class 
environment in such a way that the student’s 
peers will encourage compliance (Etzioni and 
Lehman 1980). 


Types of Involvement 


While all three types of organizational power are 
useful in obtaining compliance, their effectiveness 
largely rests on the involvement of lower-level 
participants within the organization (Lunenburg 
and Ornstein 2012). In the context of compliance 
theory of organizations, involvement occurs on a 
spectrum of intensity and direction; that is, the 
involvement can be positive or negative and at a 
range of intensity. Etzioni and Lehman (1980) 
categorized involvement as either alienative, 
calculative, or moral. 

Alienative involvement is an intense negative 
orientation. Lower-level participants are alien- 
ated from their respective organizations. Exam- 
ples of alienative involvement include prison 
inmates, military enlistees in basic training, or 
patients in custodial mental institutions. There is 
animosity, even hostility between the partici- 
pants and the organization. Calculative involve- 
ment is more neutral. Lower-level participants at 
this point of the spectrum have a low intensity 
involvement and may perceive their involvement 
in a positive or negative way. This orientation is 
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common between merchants and regular busi- 
ness contacts. While there is no blatant animos- 
ity, there is no indication of loyalty. Moral 
involvement designates an orientation of high 
intensity which is positive in direction. Partici- 
pants of moral involvement are loyal to the orga- 
nization. Examples include parishioners of a 
church, or devoted members of a political party 
(Etzioni and Lehman 1980; Hyle 2006; Lunen- 
burg 2012). 

Like normative power, moral involvement 
can also be categorized into two parts: pure 
moral involvement and social involvement. The 
difference between these two is based of the 
emphasis of the orientation and the direction of 
the relationship. Pure moral involvement is char- 
acterized by the internalization of the norms and 
identification with authority that occurs in verti- 
cal relationships. This is found in relationships 
between teachers and students, or leaders to fol- 
lowers. Social moral involvement occurs in hor- 
izontal relationships within a primary group. 
Individual participants may be sensitive to the 
pressures within the group (Etzioni and Lehman 
1980). 


Compliance Relationships 
The two elements of compliance theory are 


combined in one of nine possible compliance 
relationship types: coercive-alienative, coercive- 


calculative, coercive-moral, remunerative/ 
utilitarian-alienative, remunerative/utilitarian- 
calculative, remunerative/utilitarian-moral, 


normative-alienative, normative-calculative, and 
normative-moral. Three of these types are more 
likely to occur than the remaining six types. These 
three types are also referred to as congruent rela- 
tionships (Etzioni and Lehman 1980). 

Congruent relationships occur when the 
type of participant involvement is reflective 
of the type of organizational power utilized. 
Coercive power, for example, causes alienation 
while also working as the most effective 
response to individuals categorized as 
alienative in involvement (e.g., prison staff to 
inmate relationship). Etzioni referred this type 
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of congruent relationship as coercive compli- 
ance. Similarly, remunerative/utilitarian- 
calculative relationships (also known as utili- 
tarian compliance) and normative-moral rela- 
tionships (normative compliance) are the most 
common and efficient. Organizations experi- 
ence a significant amount of pressure to 
become as efficient as possible. Congruent 
relationships are more effective in achieving 
organizational goals, so it is unsurprising that 
these three types are more common (Etzioni 
and Lehman 1980; Hyle 2006; Lunenburg 
2012). 

Incongruent relationships, the remaining six, 
do exist, but are not as successful. The discrep- 
ancy between the power and involvement dynam- 
ics may result from constraints on either 
component. Organizations have limited control 
over the power available to them. A lack of 
resources or headway to wield power in a way 
that is appropriate to control participants can dete- 
riorate the organization’s stability. For example, 
external policies may eliminate the ability for an 
organization to utilize coercive power even 
though the individuals are characterized as 
alienative in involvement. Organizations also 
lack the ability to effect external influences on 
the individual involvement of lower-level partici- 
pants. Outside of organizational influences, 
involvement is also dependent on membership in 
other groups, values, and personality structures. 
The combination of these pitfalls can lead to 
incongruent relationships (Etzioni and Lehman 
1980; Hyle 2006). 

The major hypothesis underlying contingency 
theory is “to the degree that the environment of 
the organization allows, organizations tend to 
shift their compliance structure from incongru- 
ent to congruent types and organizations which 
have congruent compliance structures tend to 
resist factors pushing them toward incongruent 
compliance structures” (Etzioni and Lehman 
1980, p. 93, emphasis in original). This is 
achieved through either a shift in power applied 
by the organizational representatives or through 
a change in individual involvement. Etzioni and 
Lehman (1980) also suggested that studies on 
organizational change, conflict, and strain 
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would benefit by focusing on incongruent 
organizations. 


Power Specialization 


The scope of the theory would suggest that 
every organization utilizes only one type of 
power, which is obviously untrue. Compliance 
theorists do acknowledge this issue. They posit 
that organizations, while using more than one 
type of power to control lower-level partici- 
pants, rely on a single type more often than 
any of the others. This phenomenon, power 
specialization, is necessary as the use of two 
types of power over a single group simulta- 
neously will neutralize any controlling effect 
the powers have. Much like the problems 
faced by incongruent compliance relationships, 
when the individual level of involvement does 
not match with the power utilized, the effec- 
tiveness of the action is reduced. For example, 
the therapeutic treatment of a person with men- 
tal illness may have more success when remu- 
nerative or normative power is used; however, 
if this treatment is conducted in a custodial 
environment, the coercive power used to main- 
tain control reduces the effectiveness of 
the treatment (Etzioni and Lehman 1980). Sim- 
ilarly, the organizational shift from corporal 
punishment can be argued for as coercive 
power negates the functionality of normative 
power within the classroom  (Bulach 
et al. 2008). 

There are a few circumstances in which 
organizations successfully utilize two power 
types simultaneously with positive effect. 
Combat units were identified as a dual struc- 
ture that used normative and coercive power 
(Etzioni 1961). The symbolic rewards, such as 
prestige, are used in conjunction with the coer- 
cive threat of force often utilized in military 
structures. The result is a highly disciplined, 
loyal, and proud group of individuals. Unions 
and churches were also identified as dual 
structures, remunerative/utilitarian and norma- 
tive. Both may have direct control over phys- 
ical and symbolic rewards, gaining increased 
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control over the individual participants as a 


whole (Etzioni 1961; Etzioni and Lehman 
1980). 
Conclusion 


In the area of organizational theories, compliance 
theory specializes in analyzing the relationship 
and power dynamics within an organization. Out- 
side actors may interact with the organization and 
its members; however, the low level of adherence 
to any of the dimensions of participation elimi- 
nates them from consideration within the frame- 
work of this theory. Similarly, lower-level 
participants are more important that higher-level 
participants within the theory’s framework as con- 
trolling a lower-level participant may be more 
difficult and the largest differences in levels of 
compliance are found when studying lower-level 
participants. 

The primary components of compliance the- 
ory are the types of power used by organizations 
and their representatives and the types of 
involvement for participants. Coercive power 1s 
characterized as the use of force or threat of 
force to maintain control. Remunerative or util- 
itarian power utilizes extrinsic rewards (such as 
monetary benefits) to establish control. Norma- 
tive control employs symbolic and intrinsic 
rewards to encourage compliance (Etzioni and 
Lehman 1980; Hyle 2006; Lunenburg 2012). 
Involvement types are categorized based off of 
the intensity of the involvement and its direc- 
tion. Alienative involvement is an intense, neg- 
ative involvement orientation of lower 
participants within an organization. On the far 
opposite side of the spectrum, moral involve- 
ment is described as an intense, positive 
involvement orientation. Calculative involve- 
ment is more neutral with a low-intensity 
involvement orientation in either a positive or 
negative direction (Etzioni and Lehman 1980; 
Lunenburg 2012). 

The majority of organizations can be catego- 
rized into one of three congruent relationship 
dynamics: coercive compliance (coercive 
power and alienative involvement), utilitarian 
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compliance (remunerative/utilitarian power and 
calculative involvement), and normative compli- 
ance (normative power and moral involvement) 
(Etzioni and Lehman 1980; Hyle 2006; Lunen- 
burg 2012). Incongruent relationships are 
possible, but the underlying hypothesis of con- 
tingency theory suggests that either organiza- 
tions will shift the type of power used, or a 
change in involvement type will occur to achieve 
congruency between the power and involvement 
factors. Additionally, organizations will resist 
change that threatens the congruency of the com- 
pliance relationships (Etzioni and Lehman 1980; 
Hyle 2006). 
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Synonyms 


Ability; acquiescence; agreement; codes; consent; 
skill development; standards; public interest 


Introduction 


Amongst the founding principles of public admin- 
istration is the idea that administrators are imple- 
menters of policy; setting of policy agendas and 
the construct of legal authority for public pro- 
grams are the domain of the political sphere. The 
“good” of public administration has historically 
resided in notions of administrators comprising a 
core of expertise within the public sector, engaged 
in the enhancements of efficiency and effective- 
ness in achievement of purposes set before it, 
broadly defined as the public interest. The public 
interest is variously considered to be a range of 
ideas from defending basic human rights to more 
pluralist views to “outcomes best serving the 
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long-run survival and well-being of a social col- 
lective construed as a public” (Bozeman, in 
Lawton et al. 2013, p. 35). In pursuing programs 
to serve the public interest, administrators concern 
themselves with stability of public organizations 
and creation of positive outcomes for client 
groups (Jordan and Gray 2011). 

The development of ethics in public adminis- 
tration employees has settled into two basic 
schools of thought. The compliance-based 
approach is informed by the imposition of stan- 
dards and bright-line canons of what the agency, 
or unit of government, informed by the cultural 
context of community outside the agency walls, 
finds to be good and bad. The capacity-building 
approach means to grow ethical understanding 
on an individual level, recognizing that decisions 
are made of a moral/ethical character at the per- 
sonal level. This entry first considers ethics in 
public service generally, to provide context, 
and then explores each of these alternatives 
in turn. Contrast and concluding thoughts are 
then provided. 


Ethics in Public Service 


Ethics, “standards of good or bad behavior and 
action,” are sometimes confused with morals or 
“individual appreciation of the fundamen- 
tal...definitions of good or bad” (Jordan and 
Gray 2011, p. 6). Ethical issues are “those issues, 
distinct from political, legal or social, that are 
concerned with right and wrong actions and out- 
comes for both individuals and the organizations” 
for which they work (Lawton et.al. 2013, p. 1). 
Ethics are held to be agreed upon manifestations 
of prevailing morality; individuals act within or 
outside of the normed framework of ethical stan- 
dards. In the public sector, such considerations are 
manifestations of applied or practical ethics 
(Pevkur 2007). 

The dynamic between public administration 
and citizens has seldom been settled territory. 
Given government’s wide range of activities, the 
public may not clearly see the intent and purpose, 
let alone the results, of such action. Further, the 
existence of high-profile cases of public 
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corruption, coupled with a seemingly irredeem- 
able predilection in the mass media to uncover yet 
more cases of corruption, casting them as assaults 
of the highest order on the collective public, has 
led to a culture that believes strongly in the falli- 
bility of its public service, with little or no proof 
required. This could, on one hand, be portrayed as 
a passionate view toward ensuring accountability 
from the public service and a need to increase 
transparency given serious, ongoing, demon- 
strated shortcomings on the part of public sector 
employees. On the other hand, the vast majority of 
public sector employees are not engaged in nefar- 
ious activities; there is therefore no need of a 
rooting-out of rampant corruption or at least not 
for that stated purpose. 

In the public sector, there is a distinct ethos, an 
obligation of service weighed against the cold 
rationality of technical expertise; public adminis- 
tration has prided itself on skillful use of 
knowledge and a thoughtful human touch. Deon- 
tological theory is “concerned with what people 
do, not with the consequences of their actions”; 
that is, “Do the right thing; do it because it’s the 
right thing to do; don’t do wrong things; avoid 
them because they are wrong” (BBC 2015). The 
emphasis is on principles and responsibility 
(Brady 2003). Utilitarianism as a teleological, 
consequentialist approach would have it that the 
greatest good for the greatest number would 
equate to ethical practice, but harm to a few 
may prove too great a cost to pay to justify such 
activity. In utilitarianism, purpose of action holds 
sway. However, it has been noted time and again 
that purpose does not outweigh principle regularly 
or consistently enough for such an outcome to be 
assumed, particularly in the public sector, 
although the adoption of a business mindset has 
often been seen as a cure-all for the afflictions of 
government. There is a need to hold true to virtue 
in the public sector, and to think about the 
difficult questions of how public behaviors 
may be perceived, even if and especially 
when it is likely the behavior will be criticized 
by the public regardless of the soundness of its 
root concept. 

The manner of acting within or outside ethical 
standards only partially explains the concern of 
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ethical judgment in the public sector. Ideally, the 
citizenry should want its public sector employees 
to behave and act in a manner that is informed by 
the social contract. If full moral maturity is not 
possible, at the principled level suggested in a 
schema such as Kohlberg’s model of moral devel- 
opment, then behavior should at least be based on 
preservation of conformance with expectations of 
the public as to acceptable behavior and mainte- 
nance of the welfare of the working group within 
the agency environment. One may think that that 
“preconventional” behavior, “based upon rules 
and authority and driven by fear of punishment” 
(Lawton et al.2013, p. 15), would be insufficient 
in a public service model. If public workers are 
only motivated toward moral behavior by follow- 
ing a rule, to avoid punishment, or for what they 
may extract from the exchange, then the exchange 
is not about service to the public but rather service 
to self. 


Compliance-Based Approaches to Ethics 
in the Public Sector 


Compliance programs have been on the rise 
since the 1960s. Compliance-based approaches 
to ethics in public organizations, sometimes 
called low-road approaches, typically involve 
adoption of a code of ethics, with attendant 


training and statement of understanding 
of and/or commitment to such code. 
Compliance-based approaches are popular 


because, as Roberts (2009) noted, they provide 
a level of protection from the acts of personnel 
and reduce demand to implement more wide- 
reaching and expensive programs that seek 
to enhance integrity. They are low-road 
approaches because ethics codes are utilitarian: 
They are easier and cheaper to design and 
implement than alternative options, including 
so-called high-roach approaches that focus on 
developing individual integrity and ethical 
capacity. 

The unveiling of ethics codes can appear as 
public theater, with reformist-minded public ser- 
vants thwarting the specter of widespread gov- 
ernmental corruption, whether or not it exists, 
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through proscription of numerous potential 
excesses. The list of forbidden behaviors is too 
short to cover all ethical eventualities that may be 
encountered in the work of the public sphere; 
even following the list to the letter does little to 
teach a public official how to think about ethics, 
why certain acts are relatively good or bad, and 
how to make better ethical decisions. Instead of 
government rooting out the individual actors 
engaged in corrupt behavior, the whole meta- 
phorical barrel is mistaken and found suspect 
for its few bad apples. This is especially damag- 
ing because “the blunt instrument of law and 
enforcement frequently strikes the wrong target, 
leading to unexpected consequences” (Lager 
2010, p. 216). 

The training conducted for compliance-based 
programs is sometimes focused on webinars and 
one-way knowledge transmission methods, to 
keep costs low. As an example, the Palm 
Beach County Florida Commission on Ethics has 
a website (http://www.palmbeachcountyethics.com/ 
training.htm) for all county officials, employees, 
and advisory board members, which provides train- 
ing via a training video (https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Kzx657RRUUs). The video is just over 
48 1/2 min long. Visitors to the website are directed 
to a PDF acknowledgment form to be signed and 
returned to the administration of the agency respon- 
sible for the staff member. The form makes note that 
the official/employee watched the video on the 
Internet or on DVD, or attended a live presentation; 
that the individual understands that he or she is 
responsible for “understanding and abiding by 
the. ..Code of Ethics as [he or she] conduct{s]... 
assigned duties”; and indicates where the completed 
form is to be sent. 

For its part, the video training is seemingly 
short, at under an hour, for something as important 
as public sector ethics and would appear to occur 
infrequently for each staff member. There is no 
formal assessment involved in this training and 
even the presenter indicates how in-person 
training leads to interaction in addressing spe- 
cific case examples that does not occur via the 
online version; this lack of assessment and 
interaction, coupled with no definitive check 
on any staff member actually having watched 
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the video before completing the acknowledge- 
ment form, makes clear the existence of seri- 
ous limitations of this sort of compliance- 
based approach. The training fails to demon- 
strably achieve the three points in creating 
effective deterrence against unwanted behav- 
iors: “an individual must know the legal rule, 
be willing and able to apply that knowledge to 
a conduct decision, and then determine that the 
threat of punishment exceeds the benefit of the 
offence” (Lager 2010, p. 217). 

No matter how good the training is, the train- 
ing itself is incidental to the completion of the 
form and the acknowledgment of staff responsi- 
bility for the code. The existence of code is more 
important than the training or the understanding 
of the staff member; the completion of the form 
allows the agency and government to proclaim 
full compliance with the code, adherence to 
training standards, and reform of corrupt prac- 
tices, even if not much has actually been accom- 
plished to improve ethical capacity. Agencies 
have an interest in arguing that they are compli- 
ant and successful, but this may have little to do 
with actually behaving ethically; lack of training 
is probably not the reason for unethical behavior, 
anyway, when cutting corners because of unrea- 
sonable deadlines or simple career-related 
stresses are reasons enough for some employees 
(Lager 2010). 

Compliance-based programs are sometimes 
criticized for a variety of reasons. Ethics codes 
often focus upon what employees should not 
do; the tone of such programs then provides a 
baseline for behavior that, at least in theory, 
could result in an employee obeying all 
aspects of the letter of the code but still behav- 
ing unethically. Depending on how the various 
points in the code are written, certain expected 
or proscribed behaviors might be extremely 
vague or so specific as to impose undue con- 
straint. As an example, the American Society 
for Public Administration includes as the first 
point of its code of ethics: “Advance the Pub- 
lic Interest. Promote the interests of the public 
and put service to the public above service to 
oneself’ (ASPA 2013); yet, the interests of the 
public are seldom ever clear or plainly 
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described, or universally agreed for such a 
broad pronouncement, and promoting such 
interests avidly might even include instances 
where serving the public may include acting in 
ways that some could conclude as doing some 
small bad for greater good. This may be 
acceptable from a utilitarian perspective but 
fail ethically from a deontological basis. As 
another example, the Palm Beach County, 
Florida Code of Ethics has a standard for 
public gifts of $100, but it could be reasonably 
offered that the ethical difference between a 
$101 “inappropriate” gift and a $50 lawful 
gift from someone acting to curry inappropri- 
ate favor is relatively small — both are wrong, 
and the lawful $50 gift with intent to curry 
favor may be even more objectionable. Abid- 
ing by the law in such an instance, no matter 
how well-defined the standard, does not neces- 
sarily equate to acting ethically (Palm Beach 
County, 2011). 

The problem of ethics codes is made worse 
by an overreliance on expertise outside the 
level of the individual public actor within 
organizations. Relying upon positions such as 
staff ethicists, compliance-based approaches 
provide for official interpretations of the ethics 
code for individual cases. These interpretations 
over time form a body of understanding that 
can serve as more of a constraint on individual 
behavior and practice, given the differences 
that may exist between cases, than as a source 
of clarification for the code and expected prac- 
tice for public officials. Further, these outside 
experts cannot know and understand the work 
of all agencies or fully engage in the decision- 
making approaches and culture distinctive to 
each organization. 

Having examined the compliance approach, 
we now turn to an examination of ethical capacity 
building in organizations. 


Ethical Capacity Building in the 
Public Sector 


In contrast to compliance approaches, capacity 
building in ethics seems to take up more the 
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Socratic question of “how should one live?”; we 
analyze our behaviors and decision-making 
because “every act of the human soul involves 
an act of reason” (Segvic 2009, p. 171). Rather 
than being concerned about following the letter 
of rules in detriment to considerations of their 
ultimate impact upon one’s life, career, and ser- 
vice to community, it might be better to be a good 
person and cultivate virtue in all aspects of one’s 
life. Ethical capacity shifts the focus in organi- 
zations from a legalistic, compliance-based 
standard of ethics to a cultural standard of 
appropriateness — of right and wrong from 
top-level leadership through the organization’s 
staff. Ethical capacity building is taking the 
high road, as Rohr stated: “Relying on moral 
character, this route counts on ethical managers 
individually to reflect, decide, and act. Individual 
responsibility is both a starting and an end point 
on the integrity route in public service” (Rohr, in 
Pevkur 2007, p. 17). 

In the course of ethical capacity building, 
training may focus more on the differences 
that sometimes exist between actions that are 
merely legal and those that are relatively more 
or less legal and more or less ethical. This 
implies the building of an ethical decision- 
making model, wherein an employee might 
discern a dilemma and characterize its ethical 
implications, considering a number of alterna- 
tive approaches to addressing the issue(s) 
involved), identifying possible consequences 
of one’s actions given the situation, including 
the possible behaviors of others and effects of 
the decision, choosing amongst alternatives, 
and resolving the issue (Cooper 2012). 
Employees become more enlightened, and 
capable in decision-making, and hence more 
able to perform not only acceptably for the 
public but admirably. 

It is possible that some public decisions may 
involve a variety of unacceptable outcomes, in 
which case one might choose the least repulsive. 
Government must balance deontological issues 
with cultural issues and the repercussions of 
employees’ actions. The questions encountered 
in the public sector are not always given to pos- 
itive outcomes for all concerned, nor do they 
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necessarily leave those making the decisions 
with positive feelings of accomplishment, espe- 
cially when some parties are left underserved do 
to resource issues, legal limitations, or policy 
parameters. In the public sector, it 1s important 
to remember that institutions are made of the 
people and like people are similarly subject to 
failure. The decisions made in the public sector 
may be much different than those made in the 
private sector; both sectors seek to function 
according to expectations, but it would not be 
appropriate for a public sector employee to be 
primarily concerned with profitability, when 
accountability or operating within authority 
granted to agencies is the more appropriate 
standard. 

Even assuming that there is no absolute stan- 
dard of right and wrong, this does not imply that 
there is no law. The law always provides a frame- 
work, in ethics code or capacity-building envi- 
ronments. Even in the instance of an agency with 
an ethics code, law would necessarily take prior- 
ity over internal ethics codes, to the extent that 
those ethics codes are not themselves made law; 
even in the instance of ethics-code-as-law, com- 
pliance with other levels of law could possibly 
overtake compliance with a local-level ethics 
code. As an alternative, the goal of capacity 
building becomes a model of improving the 
decision-making model used by employees with 
a mindfulness toward service obligation, within 
the law. In this respect, understanding how deci- 
sions are made is not a one-time objective in a 
perfunctory training session but an ongoing obli- 
gation, so that decision-making processes can be 
continually enhanced. The point of this approach 
is to increase the legitimacy of the public 
enterprise. 

The reasons for the lack of popularity of 
capacity-building approaches are the need to 
take time and resources to reinforce capacity 
building, including discussion sessions and addi- 
tional training well beyond that of the compliance 
approach; the lack of a clear “best practice” 
method for capacity building that is easily 
implementable across all public agencies; and 
perhaps an unwillingness for public agencies to 
take up cumbersome topics of ethics and 
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morality, including differences in service level, 
approaches to various populations, and the like, 
for fear of possible liability. There is also the 
need in the public sector to equate time spent 
and resources used to performance measures, 
and specifically notions of outcomes (benefit 
for cost), and the use of time and resources for 
ethical capacity building may not be as apparent. 
Capacity building activities, like other training 
activities in times of economic austerity, may 
even be seen as wasteful, even though the same 
accusation could be easily leveled against com- 
pliance approaches that deliver little real benefit 
beyond the appearance of accountability, 
along with a flurry of activity and associated 
paperwork. 


Contrasts and Conclusion 


For most organizations, the reality of ethical con- 
siderations amounts to a continuum between law 
and values (Pevkur 2007). Even where there are 
ethics codes, there is no monolithic organizational 
approach that can indoctrinate all staff members 
equally to think and behave alike with regard to 
ethical considerations or any other type of ques- 
tion for that matter. For this reason, codes and 
compliance-based approaches might be seen 
more as tools for controlling public dissent, rather 
than for controlling the behavior of public 
employees. 

Williams called utilitarianism a “minimum 
commitment morality” (1993, p. 84), and so it 
is with ethics codes. Institutions focusing solely 
on observance of ethics codes can pronounce 
themselves ethical with minimum commitment, 
showing “the minimum requirements for being 
in the moral world, a willingness to consider 
other people’s wants as well as one’s own” 
(Williams 1993, p. 84). Training, ethics commit- 
tees, staff ethicists, and other tropes of organiza- 
tional compliance-based ethics are at best a 
stand-in for individually oriented capacity build- 
ing. At worst, these approaches lull organizations 
into believing that they have “done enough” as 
far as ethics are concerned, when ethics should 
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be part of every work day and the subtext of all 
interactions with the public. Ethics codes rely 
upon the hypothetical imperative — a weighing 
of consequential benefits and penalties for pub- 
lic action — and in doing so, fail to serve the 
greater nature of public service. On the other 
hand, capacity-building approaches require 
effort and resources, and many public sector 
organizations are unable or unwilling to make 
such efforts or expend such precious reserves in 
the current, difficult operational environment, 
toward ends that can be difficult to quantify, 
in the face of a suspicious public. It can be 
difficult to put together a workable and effec- 
tive capacity-building program to encourage 
and inspire ethical development in employees, 
and this difficulty may dissuade public agencies 
that might otherwise attempt such approaches. 
Combinations of both approaches on the 
continuum are possible and may provide work- 
able alternatives for public organizations 
to consider; capacity building in the manage- 
ment corps of an agency may be useful, for 
example. 

The universal nature of right, wrong, and 
criteria for what is appropriate, for the public’s 
benefit, is too important as a founding concept to 
charade with a 45 min YouTube video and a 
signed acknowledgment form. Such activity both 
undercuts the values-orientation of a service- 
minded public sector and ignores the motivations 
of those who would ignore codes and training 
regardless. The reality of the situation is often 
that public employees, like people in the commu- 
nity around the organization, are themselves 
driven by personal values that speak to duty and 
obligation to service. 
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Definition 


The costs and benefits of every possible solution 
to a problem are considered, and the solution with 
the greatest benefit is selected. 


Introduction 


How public administrators make decisions for 
public agencies is a concept that is much debated. 
There is a lot of discussion over the decision- 
makers themselves, but even more about how 
these decision-makers determine the best or opti- 
mal decision. This is particularly important in 
public administration where the effects of deci- 
sions can have a broad array of repercussions for 
the public. Accordingly, the public will want to 
know that the public administrators are selecting 
the best alternative. Often for the public, this 
means understanding how the agency arrived at 
the conclusion that the most favorable decision 
was achieved. They are also likely to analyze 
whether or not they agree with the decision- 
making process, so it is important that a clear 
process is determined and followed. There are 
several methods of decision-making for public 
administration that have been posited with the 
two most common being incremental decision- 
making and rational-comprehensive decision- 
making. The comprehensive decision-making 
model is often viewed as more of an ideal 
model, while the incremental decision-making 
model is viewed as more realistic. There are sev- 
eral variations or combinations of both models 
that can also be found. 


What is a Comprehensive Decision- 
Making Model? 


The comprehensive decision-making model 
advocates for what the term implies, a compre- 
hensive review of all possible solutions when 
making decisions. The key focus of this model is 
the use of a cost-benefit analysis to establish the 
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optimum selection, which is why the term rational 
is often included as part of the name. It is consid- 
ered by many to be an ideal form of decision- 
making, because it makes a number of assump- 
tions about the decision-maker and the process of 
information gathering that if taken literally 
would appear to be impossible. A comprehensive 
decision requires a straightforward problem, a 
full range of possible options, a complete 
baseline of information, a thorough knowledge 
of the outcomes of each option, and a compre- 
hensive understanding of the preferences of its 
citizens. It also requires that the decision- 
maker has a sufficient amount of time, enough 
skill, and available resources to complete a 
comprehensive process (Forester 1984). Given 
this long list of required information and the 
resources needed to put it into action, even 
many advocates of this method believe it is 
better to view these requirements as ideals to 
strive toward. 

The comprehensive decision-making 
process is often referred to as the rational- 
comprehensive decision-making process, 
because of the emphasis on a cost-benefit anal- 
ysis of the information gathered. It is very 
similar to rational choice decision-making. 
The cost-benefit analysis requires that the 
strengths and weaknesses of each possible 
alternative are estimated. Then the possible 
alternative options are weighed against each 
other to determine which solution will produce 
the best outcome with the least amount of cost. 
It is a balancing of the costs and benefits of 
each option. The option with the greatest ben- 
efit may have too high of a cost, while the 
alternative with the lowest cost may not pro- 
duce enough benefits. Therefore, it requires 
analysis of both to determine which solution 
produces the greatest benefit with the lowest 
cost. The cost is often discussed in terms of 
the efficiency of the solution and the benefits in 
terms of its ability to maximize the goals that 
the agency and public would like to see 
achieved (Svenson 1979). Not only does the 
comprehensive decision-making model require 
a detailed cost-benefit analysis of potential 
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solutions, but it requires that the analysis be 
conducted on all possible solutions. 

In order to claim that a decision is comprehen- 
sive in determining the cost-benefit of all the 
possible options, then a number of elements 
must be met, which requires a large amount 
of data and information gathering. Before that 
process can begin, the problem that needs to be 
solved must be clearly defined and described. 
This may mean first determining if a problem 
exists and then if it is one the public wants to 
be resolved. Often what some view as prob- 
lematic, others view as acceptable. So, the first 
obstacle is determining whether or not a prob- 
lem is viewed to exist. Even when a majority 
of citizens agree that a problem exists, they are 
not likely to agree on the nature of the prob- 
lem, the cause of the problem, or how the 
problem should be solved. The difficulty of 
these questions is often the reason public 
administration is asked to intervene; however, 
it also makes it difficult to develop a compre- 
hensive decision-making model. The public 
administrators must do their best to clearly 
define the problem to be addressed and the 
goals they hope to achieve. Ideally, the prob- 
lem will be well defined, unambiguous, and 
distinct from other problems. 

Next assuming the first hurdle is met, the com- 
prehensive decision-making model requires infor- 
mation that is complete and comprehensive. It 
requires thorough knowledge of possible solu- 
tions, potential outcomes, and a baseline of infor- 
mation to make a comprehensive decision. First, 
the comprehensive model requires that all possi- 
ble solutions or goals and objectives are deter- 
mined. Of course, there could be an endless 
number of possible solutions and determining 
everyone could be costly and time consuming. It 
is more likely that the decision-makers even in the 
comprehensive decision-making process will 
determine the most viable solutions to the prob- 
lem. Second, decision-makers need to determine 
all of the possible outcomes for each solution. 
Each of the possible solutions can have multiple 
possible outcomes depending on different vari- 
ables. All variations must be taken into account 
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when considering potential outcomes to the solu- 
tions. Third, the comprehensive decision-making 
model requires a complete baseline of informa- 
tion. Like determining all possible solutions and 
outcomes, it is difficult to create a complete base- 
line of information. There is always a chance that 
one factor or another is left out of the baseline of 
information that has been gathered. In order to run 
a complete cost and benefit analysis, all of this 
information is needed to accurately determine the 
costs and benefits of each option. Every possible 
factor must be considered in order to ensure an 
accurate cost-benefit analysis has been completed 
(Lindblom 1959). 

All of this information gathering, as well as the 
cost-benefit analysis, requires that the decision- 
makers have a thorough understanding of the 
preferences of those they are serving. This 
includes understanding the value preferences of 
the citizens and what they view to be the most 
important. A complete cost and benefit analysis 
cannot be done without a complete understanding 
of not just the needs, but also the desires of those 
affected by the decision. The best option is the one 
that achieves the given goal in the most effective 
manner based on the values of those being effected 
by the decision. The decision-makers have to know 
what individuals are willing to give up to achieve 
the intended benefits or what they are unwilling to 
give up no matter what the benefit. Likewise, it is 
important to know what costs citizens are willing to 
pay and what costs they view as too steep ofa price. 
Of course there will rarely be a consensus on this, 
so public administrators must sift through the com- 
peting interests to determine the optimum cost- 
benefit balance that will result in the greatest satis- 
faction for the largest number of individuals 
(Eisenhardt 1989). 

Finally, besides amassing a comprehensive 
collection of information, the decision-maker 
must also overcome a number of obstacles. This 
method is time consuming, so it requires that the 
decision-makers have enough time to gather a 
complete set of information and to provide a com- 
prehensive analysis of it. It also assumes that the 
decision-makers have the skills and knowledge 
needed to accurately define the problem, 
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determine the solutions, and analyze the possible 
outcomes. Each of these steps presents potential 
problems that could be exacerbated if the 
decision-maker makes inaccurate assumptions 
that lead to erroneous conclusions. Lastly, this 
type of information gathering and analysis will 
require a significant amount of resources besides 
time. Gathering information is time consuming, 
but it also uses up other finite resources of the 
agency. In the end, the comprehensive decision- 
making model requires comprehensive knowl- 
edge, thorough analysis, as well as a significant 
amount of time and resources to fulfill its 
intended goal (Lindblom 1959). 


Difficulties of the Comprehensive 
Decision-Making 


It is often conceded that these are ideals and in the 
“real world” it is more accurate to describe these 
as “bounded” conditions because it is not likely 
that a decision-maker will have all of the informa- 
tion needed but instead will make the most com- 
prehensive decision possible. Instead, the 
decision-maker is more likely to “make do” with 
the information available rather than make deci- 
sions from optimum information (Forester 1984). 
If there is a clear, well-defined finite problem 
distinct from all other possible problems, then 
comprehensive information gathering may be 
possible. With a clearly defined isolated problem, 
it may be possible to define all of the potential 
solutions and all of the potential outcomes, within 
the appropriate context and fitting the understood 
preferences. However, the problems are not 
always clear. 

Critics cite the many difficulties of actually 
carrying out the comprehensive decision-making 
model. It seems almost impossible to determine if 
information is complete, because there is always a 
potential that there is additional information to be 
found with just a little more digging. The only way 
to know that information is complete is to ensure 
that all possible relevant information has been 
viewed and analyzed and then collected or 
discarded. Information, particularly in modern 
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society, appears to be endless, so collecting all 
possible information could seem to be a never- 
ending task. Even if it is possible, it would be 
costly and time consuming to ensure that all 
possible scenarios were determined and ana- 
lyzed, including eliminating all nonviable solu- 
tions. Finally, not only is the information 
gathering costly and time consuming, but deter- 
mining the cost and benefits of each possible 
alternative can also be costly and time consum- 
ing. A cost-benefit analysis is a detailed evalua- 
tion that requires rigorous attention to the details. 
When this must be completed on every possible 
option, a great amount of time and other resource 
will be expended. This leads many to favor the 
incremental decision-making models because it 
is limited in scope; however, some still highlight 
the benefits of striving for a comprehensive 
decision-making model. 


Conclusion 


Decision-making is an important part of what 
public administrators are asked to do. There are 
several models of decision-making from which 
administrators may select. The two main models 
are comprehensive-rational decision-making and 
incremental decision-making with many varia- 
tions in between. The comprehensive decision- 
making model has the benefit of proving to those 
the public administration serves that the decision 
was well thought out and the selected option was 
determined to be the best alternative based on 
clear data. However, the cost of completing this 
method may be greater than the agency or those it 
serves are willing to pay. It is also nearly impos- 
sible to know with absolute certainty that the 
information gathered is complete and without 
bias, which means that decision-makers will 
likely make their own determinations about 
what information will be gathered and what 
assumptions will be used to analyze the data 
(Eisenhardt 1989). Therefore, even the best 
attempt at comprehensive decision-making 1s 
not likely to be absolutely comprehensive, but it 
may not be as restricted or limited as the incre- 
mental model. 
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Synonyms 

Arrangement; Bargain; Compact; Deal; Settle- 
ment; Trade-off 

Definition 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines “compro- 
mise” (in the sense relevant here) as “[a] coming 


to terms, or arrangement of a dispute, by conces- 
sions on both sides; partial surrender of one’s 


Compromise 


position, for the sake of coming to terms; the 
concession or terms offered by either side.” In 
brief, it is an agreement arrived at through mutual 
concessions (Pennock and Chapman 1979). 

Etymologically, the word “compromise” stems 
from the Latin compromissum, which referred to 
the reciprocal promise of two disputing parties to 
submit themselves to the judgment of an arbiter, a 
compromissarius. In the Middle Ages, compro- 
mise came to refer to the process of electing a 
compromissarius as community representative. 
Since then, these associations with arbitration 
and election have gradually disappeared, and 
compromise has come to refer simply to a partic- 
ular kind of agreement between disputants 
themselves. 


Conceptualization 


One way to conceptualize compromise (in the 
current meaning) is to take it as the overlap 
between four other concepts, namely, conflict, 
concession, consensus, and consent. Together, 
they are part of a semantic field with two dimen- 
sions: conflict-consensus as an inter-actor dimen- 
sion and concession-consent as an intra-actor 
dimension. At the intersection of these dimen- 
sions, one finds compromise; it has something of 
all four concepts while still differing from each 
of them. 

To begin, every compromise implies conflict. 
Some think this can be a conflict within one 
person who has to compromise on his own con- 
victions (sometimes called an “internal compro- 
mise”), but the typical case is a conflict between 
two or more actors. They settle their conflict, or 
rather suspend it, through an agreement they can 
all live with. Once the compromise has been 
reached, the initial conflict usually lingers on 
and its reemergence remains thinkable. Should 
the actors wear each other out in an exhaustive 
battle, balancing forces without coming to an 
agreement, they arrive at a stalemate, not a 
compromise. 

On the other side of the dimension, secondly, 
compromise differs from, but also overlaps with, 
consensus. In every compromise, actors agree on 
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at least some points, for instance, on the very fact 
that they are having the conflict, the terms of their 
conflict, the desirability to suspend the conflict, 
the preferability of peaceful settlement over vio- 
lence, and of course the contents of the compro- 
mise itself. Indeed, according to many 
compromise theorists (though not all), the actors 
involved have to recognize, at least temporarily 
and to some extent, each other’s legitimacy. 
(As long as Hamas and Israel do not grant each 
other a “right to exist,” they might make deals, but 
not genuine compromises.) Compromise, it is 
believed, requires a certain degree of mutual 
respect and recognition or at least a willingness 
to tolerate the other side. Still there is, as said, a 
continuing conflict as well; a compromise never 
amounts to a complete consensus. Should the 
actors manage to agree on an arrangement they 
consider better than their initial positions, they 
have arrived at a synthesis, not at a compromise. 
Thirdly, for the actors involved, compromise 
implies concessions. In order to reach an agree- 
ment, they give in on their initially preferred posi- 
tions and accept a suboptimal (second-best or nth- 
best) arrangement instead, leaving them with 
moral regret. Still, they can accept such an 
arrangement for a variety of reasons, even for 
reasons unrelated to the issue at hand, but typi- 
cally they regard the arrangement better than other 
ones they consider attainable and as better than 
continuing the conflict without the compromise. 
The concessions made in compromise are sup- 
posed to be mutual; every actor involved has to 
give in at least to a degree that is acceptable to the 
other actors. Should an actor be coerced or 
deceived to make more concessions than he is 
actually willing to consent to, one speaks of 
exploitation and treachery, not of compromise. 
And should, in an extreme case, one actor will- 
ingly and unilaterally abandon his initially pre- 
ferred position and make all the concessions, there 
will be a capitulation, but again not a compromise. 
Finally, compromise needs at least some mea- 
sure of consent. A compromise, most theorists 
agree, requires more than a merely mental act of 
acceptance — of the often grudging submission to 
the inevitable. It requires consent — the voluntary, 
unenforced, and honest willingness (however 
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partial and conditional it in these respects may be), 
to agree with the arrangement. This consent may 
be explicit, but also tacit, and outside the negoti- 
ation room the actors may deny their consent 
vigorously. Given the fact that concessions have 
to be made, the consent can never be whole- 
hearted, but some measure of genuine consent is 
necessary because it creates moral obligations to 
heed the agreement on the side of the other parties. 
As philosophers say, mutual consent makes com- 
promises “morally transformative”: it changes the 
moral status of actors toward one another. 


Types and Reasons 


Many compromises are about material interests or 
what are sometimes derogatively called “bread- 
and-butter issues.” These can be complicated and 
sensitive, but often they allow for somehow “split- 
ting the difference” between parties. Such non- 
moral compromises are also often called deals or 
bargains and have been the subject of extensive 
scrutiny by economists and game theorists. More 
controversial are so-called moral compromises: 
compromises that involve conflicts on moral 
issues and hence often also concessions on 
moral principles. These tend to be particularly 
hard to strike and are often highly controversial. 
Many different writers, such as libertarian Ayn 
Rand and President John F. Kennedy, have even 
stated that while compromises on interests are 
often needed and good, compromises on moral 
principles should never be made. Others, how- 
ever, have rejected this distinction and defended 
the necessity of making political compromises on 
principles, as well. In the literature on the ethics of 
compromise, abortion is often mentioned as a 
moral issue on which compromises are particu- 
larly difficult to achieve. 

A seemingly similar but actually different dis- 
tinction is that between pragmatic and principled 
compromises. This distinction concerns the rea- 
sons for which one compromises. A pragmatic 
compromise is struck in order to achieve other 
goals; it is seen as a mere instrument and often 
as a necessary evil. In case of a principled com- 
promise, by contrast, one has distinctive moral 
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reasons to compromise (for instance, the felt 
need to respect one’s opponents’ dignity). Strik- 
ing the compromise is then considered morally 
desirable, even if there would otherwise be no 
need for it (for instance, because one has won an 
absolute majority). Opinions differ, however, on 
the question whether principled compromises 
really exist, especially in politics, or whether all 
compromises are necessarily pragmatic and there- 
fore, in part at least, “strategic.” This debate has 
only recently been opened and is far from 
finished. 

Besides these two sets of reasons for 
compromising — pragmatic and principled — a 
third set has occasionally been suggested, namely, 
epistemic reasons. The moral dilemmas and con- 
troversies that underlie many of our social issues 
and policy debates are simply too complex, it is 
argued, to be resolved by one individual actor. 
Unintended consequences and unforeseen nega- 
tive side effects will always be possible. A more 
prudent approach then would be to involve more 
actors than is strictly necessary and to opt not for 
one clear-cut course of action but instead for a 
compromise. This would do more justice, it is 
thought, to the complexity of the issue at hand. 
When the actors involved recognize this possibil- 
ity, recognize their own cognitive and imaginative 
limits, and recognize each other as “epistemic 
peers” (three recognitions that may not come 
about easily), they have strong epistemic reasons 
to compromise. 


Ethics of Compromise 


The subject of compromise touches upon many 
core issues in the field of (applied) ethics, includ- 
ing conflict resolution, integrity, and self- 
identification. It is also an important topic when 
it comes to the relationship between professional 
responsibility and personal morality. A useful 
distinction has been made between the morality 
of compromise (concerning the question whether 
and when we should compromise in the first 
place) and the morality in compromise (con- 
cerning the question how and under which con- 
straints we should compromise once we have 
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decided to do so). That these two issues bear upon 
each other seems obvious, but few ideas exist on 
how exactly they are related. It seems safe to say, 
at any rate, that the degree to which a compromise 
can be made in a proper way (morality in com- 
promise) determines in large part the degree to 
which it should be made at all (morality of com- 
promise). Assessing the former before entering 
the process may, however, prove an 
impossible feat. 

In relation to the morality of compromise, 
authors have noted the so-called paradox of com- 
promise, which states that to hold a moral value 
dear implies that one wants to achieve it, but to 
achieve it one often has to compromise on that 
very value. In other words, a compromise will let 
you have more than you would have had without 
it and less than you aimed for. Not all actors might 
see things in this way, however. Uncompromising 
actors might deny that a compromise on their 
fundamental principles would give them any 
gains at all. For them, to join in a compromise 
means to be “compromised” or even to be stained 
with moral guilt. Here the aesthetics of compro- 
mise easily takes over from the ethics of compro- 
mise. People may speak of bad compromises as 
ugly, rotten, and stinking. Others, however, have 
praised the creativity and beauty of good 
compromises. 

As these diverging valuations show, compro- 
mises almost by definition arouse a sense of moral 
ambivalence, albeit not in the same measure for 
everyone. From the viewpoint of a consequential- 
ist ethic such as utilitarianism, compromises do 
not pose particularly difficult questions. They nat- 
urally fit with the principle that our moral choices 
should maximize overall utility. Compromises are 
often just necessary if one wants to promote “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The 
consequentialist appreciation of particular com- 
promises can be very “principled” and morally 
considerate, not less so at least than many high- 
minded rejections of them. 

The opposite position often stems from a duty- 
oriented ethic such as deontology: it espouses 
absolute principles on which one should not com- 
promise at all. Immanuel Kant’s famous condem- 
nation of lying, for instance, does not allow for 
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compromises. Often, however, deontological rea- 
soning is not used to denounce compromises cat- 
egorically, but rather to set some strict limits 
around them. In international relations, for exam- 
ple, compromises, even bad and not fully just 
ones, must often be struck for the sake of peace, 
but perhaps even in that sphere, some compro- 
mises should never be made, not even to avoid 
war. For instance, Margalit (2010) has famously 
argued that compromises which support system- 
atically cruel political regimes that break the 
bonds of our common humanity are “rotten” com- 
promises and should be rejected. Others 
have argued that compromises are only morally 
acceptable if they improve on the status quo, if 
they do not violate basic human rights, if they do 
not trespass God’s commandments, and so 
on. Needless to say, none of these deontological 
conditions for legitimate compromise making is 
generally accepted. 

Virtue ethics, the third major approach in eth- 
ical theory, tends to be least outspoken about and 
most ambivalent toward compromises. Its com- 
parative silence on the subject has to do with the 
fact that virtue ethics, contrary to the other two, 
primarily aims not at the moral quality of single 
actions but of human persons as a whole and the 
lives they live. Its ambivalence stems from the fact 
that compromises seem at odds with some virtues 
(steadfastness, courage), but required by others 
(prudence, charity, peacefulness). Despite this 
ambivalence, it seems clear that the exercise of 
virtues does affect the moral acceptability and 
quality of compromises. A bravely, patiently, 
and sincerely made compromise will, other things 
equal, tend to be better than a cowardly, rashly, 
and deceptively made one. In other words, while 
consequentialism and deontology have much to 
say about the morality of compromise, virtue 
ethics seems more helpful for assessing the moral- 
ity in compromise. 

One notion with a distinctly virtue-ethical fla- 
vor that is frequently juxtaposed to compromise is 
integrity (Benjamin 1990). In present-day politi- 
cal and administrative ethics, integrity is of course 
a very central concept, but much of the “integrity 
management” literature deals with forms of inap- 
propriate behavior (bribery, conflicts of interest, 
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harassment) rather than with morally ambivalent 
decisions such as compromises. In the literature 
on compromises, however, the question is raised 
whether actors can compromise on moral princi- 
ples without harming their own moral integrity. 
And this question is often answered positively: 
many authors argue that compromising can be a 
sign of moral strength rather than moral weakness 
and that, in fact, an unwillingness to compromise 
shows a lack of integrity. 


Compromises in Governance 


“All government (...) is founded upon compro- 
mise and barter,” Edmund Burke famously said in 
his Speech on Conciliation with America (1775). 
Politics, indeed, has often been called “the art of 
compromise.” In public governance, be it in diplo- 
macy, labor relations, or policy making more gen- 
erally, compromises are omnipresent. The public 
sphere is, after all, the place in which various 
moral perspectives and material interests come 
together and where choices often cannot be post- 
poned until a perfect solution is found. Indeed, 
even the long-lasting constitutional arrangements 
within which politics and administration take 
place can be understood as compromises 
between conflicting interests and various 
“regime values.” 

If compromise is essential to governance, this 
seems particularly true for democratic governance 
(Dobel 1990). Arguably, a willingness to compro- 
mise is particularly fitting for politicians and other 
policy makers in democracies, because there the 
negotiating actors are equal by principle and must 
rely on persuasion rather than force in the process 
of decision-making. Tyrants often make conces- 
sions, too, but they do not have to agree on com- 
promises with opposing parties, and the 
opposition does not have to consent to their rule. 
The fact that modern democracies are character- 
ized by moral, ethnic, and religious pluralism is an 
additional reason to emphasize the need for polit- 
ical compromises. Particularly under the condi- 
tion of multiculturalism, compromise making is 
regarded a proper political instrument, and it is 
often associated with tolerance and a liberal moral 
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and political stance. These associations are not 
intrinsic to the concept of compromise 
(non-liberal and even intolerant political actors 
can compromise, too), but they are very strong 
nonetheless. 

Not only in politics but also in public adminis- 
tration compromise is of course a highly common 
phenomenon. If administrative arrangements can 
be divided, as is often done, into hierarchies, 
markets, and networks, compromises seem most 
suited to the last. Weberian bureaucracies with 
their strict hierarchy and regulatory discipline do 
not easily allow for compromises. New Public 
Management (NPM) style  contract-based 
governing and public agencies do clearly depend 
on deals and bargains, but the notion of moral 
compromise spelled out here seems more alien 
to them. In governance networks, however, com- 
promises seem particularly at home. When there is 
no clear center of authority, no hard and fast 
regulations, nor (quasi-) market mechanisms, 
actors will have to manage public problems with 
a flexible and cooperative attitude. Compromise is 
thus one of the most natural ways to deal with 
competing interests and values in contemporary 
governance. 


Compromise and Political Theory 


Since about 2010, there is a strong renewed inter- 
est in the topic of compromise in (Anglo- 
American) political theory. This seems to have 
two reasons, one theoretical and one practical. 
Theoretically, compromise is found interesting 
because it promises a middle course between 
two competing approaches: liberalism and real- 
ism. Ever since John Rawls’ book A Theory of 
Justice (1971), the field of political theory has 
been dominated by political liberalism. In all its 
variety, this approach has emphasized the need for 
a consensus (in Rawls’ terms, an “overlapping 
consensus”) among people with different moral 
and political views. This consensus should be 
found in a set of (liberal) principles to which all 
reasonable people could voluntarily agree. The 
core value on which these principles should be 
based and which they aim to promote is justice. In 
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recent years, this very project has been criticized 
by theorists who reject liberalism and favor 
realism instead. They believe the aimed-for over- 
lapping consensus can never be found because 
politics is inherently conflictual. The best we can 
achieve, they argue, is modus vivendi arrange- 
ments that, like no-fly zones above war-torn 
areas, mitigate the intensity of ongoing conflicts. 
Peace is probably never really attainable, but 
should still be the core value driving our search 
for such arrangements. 

Now compromise is seen as a concept that can 
lessen the tension between these two approaches. 
For compromise combines, as we have seen, ele- 
ments of both consensus and conflict. It is often 
more than a merely pragmatic bargain (modus 
vivendi arrangements), but still less than a com- 
prehensive agreement (consensus). Hence, some 
theorists believe that the notion of compromise is 
well suited to bridge this division between liber- 
alism and realism. But as can be expected, others 
remain skeptical about this possibility. 


Compromise in Current Conditions 


The more practical reason for the recent surge 
of interest in political compromises among aca- 
demics has to do with the changing nature of 
present-day democratic politics. Admittedly, 
the appreciation for compromises has always 
varied among cultures and across time. For 
example, while compromise making has tradi- 
tionally been valued by the Brits, it was 
despised by the French. And while for decades 
the willingness to compromise was associated 
with the conservative right, with the political 
left being inclined to reject compromise mak- 
ing as insufficiently radical, this seems to be 
largely reversed nowadays. So the appreciation 
of compromises has always been varying and 
changing. Today, however, several observers 
express strong concerns about a near-universal 
rejection of compromises among both the 
masses and the governance elites in Western 
democracies. In a culture of polarization and 
populist anti-elite sentiment, compromises 
have become unpopular with citizens and the 
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media and hence also with politicians them- 
selves. Particularly in the United States, but 
also in other countries, politics is increasingly 
dominated by the constant struggle between 
two political blocs engaged in “permanent 
campaigning” and hence finds itself regularly 
in deadlock. Important and urgent issues, such 
as the national debt and immigration, can 
therefore not be adequately tackled. The 
uncompromising mindset of many politicians, 
reflecting an uncooperative “winner takes all” 
mentality, is a serious cause of concern (Gutmann 
and Thompson 2012). 
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Definition 


Current consensus around the concept of decen- 
tralization tends toward the positions taken by 
Falleti (2005) or Rodden (2004). These scholars 
define decentralization as a public policy process 
whose overall effect is to transfer responsibilities, 
resources, or authorities from central government 
toward subnational governments, which enjoy 
autonomy. 


Introduction 


The concept of decentralization has been an object 
of interest and study for a range of disciplines 
since the middle of the twentieth century. Decen- 
tralization came to the attention of economists, for 
example, in relation to the problem of efficiency in 
allocation of public services. Political scientists, 
on the other hand, were interested in communi- 
ties’ need to come together to pursue common 
objectives and interests, forming limited alliances 
around these while seeking forms of state organi- 
zational design that respect the heterogeneity of 
their members. 

In Latin America decentralization, in the form 
of administrative political reform, became a cen- 
tral preoccupation of both neoliberals and social 
democrats during the 1980s. The former sought 
modes of doing politics that offered a smaller, 
more efficient central state. The latter, operating 
in the era of post-authoritarian restoration of 
democracy, saw in decentralization the promise 
of a solution that would broaden the field of rights 
and freedoms, integrate politically excluded sec- 
tors, and strengthen mechanisms of citizen control 
and participation. 
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Three decades on, we might ask whether decen- 
tralization in the region has proved capable of 
satisfying these wide-ranging expectations. Empir- 
ical evidence exists that is generally interpreted as 
supporting the hypothesis that fiscal decentraliza- 
tion contributes positively to the well-being of 
the population. Nonetheless, a series of studies 
counsels caution before subscribing to this conclu- 
sion. This chapter therefore aims to (1) review 
conceptual approaches to decentralization from 
the perspectives of politics, economics, and 
political-administrative reform and (2) sketch out 
the drivers that led to the adoption of decentralizing 
reforms in Latin America and chronicle the main 
experiences and outcomes associated with these 
reforms. 


Decentralization from a Political 
Perspective 


“Before the nation state became the focus of dem- 
ocratic ideas, political theory held that the city- 
state was the most appropriate unit of republican 
and democratic government” (Mardones 2008, 
p. 44, author’s translation). In this era, the belief 
was that the smaller the number of citizens, the 
more influence each could have over the decision- 
making process. 

Notwithstanding this early championing of the 
democratic virtues of small political-administrative 
units, significant political and scholarly contribu- 
tions on the subject of decentralization did not 
begin to appear until 1835, with the publication 
of French scholar Alexis de Tocqueville’s De la 
démocratie en Amérique. The work, product of 
almost a year traveling through New England, 
introduced the notion that democracy was particu- 
larly well served by decentralized modes of orga- 
nization. On his travels, de Tocqueville observed 
how a good proportion of everyday matters were 
resolved at district level, with no need to involve 
county or central state authorities, who were 
accordingly freed up to attend to legislative and 
strategic matters of regional or national import. 

For de Tocqueville (2002), sovereignty, in 
democratic systems, inheres in the people. Each 
person is invested with this sovereignty and is 
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therefore capable of self-government. Individuals 
must nonetheless obey society, not because they 
are hierarchically inferior to it but because of the 
utility that is obtained from submitting to a regu- 
latory power. The most natural form of organiza- 
tion of such power would be at the district 
(neighborhood) level, where each individual can 
participate directly. Decisions can be taken on a 
majoritarian basis, and authorities can be directly 
elected. In de Tocqueville’s view, this is the kind 
of setting in which each person can meaningfully 
exercise their right to self-government. 

Despite this early discussion of decentralization, 
theoretical and empirical attention to the phenom- 
enon did not really take off until the 1950s. At that 
time, as will be seen below, the interest came 
principally from economics. Two decades later, 
William Riker (1975) however applied a political 
optic to develop the concept of federalism. He 
defined this as a decentralized organizational 
design for the state, in which tasks are divided 
between federal (central) and constitutive (local 
and regional) governments. Each has specific com- 
petencies, over which they enjoy final power of 
decision. Robert Dahl (1986) added that for true 
federalism to exist, certain of these competencies 
should be the exclusive prerogative of local and 
regional government, placed beyond the reach of 
federal authorities. Similarly, other issues would be 
the preserve of the federal state to the exclusion of 
subnational authorities. 

Daniel Elazar (1987) argues that federalism 
proceeds from communities’ need to form associ- 
ations in furtherance of shared interests and com- 
mon objectives. This generates limited alliances, 
focused on these areas of action and still respect- 
ful of the heterogeneous nature of the constituent 
parts. Elazar reminds us that in a unitary model, 
decentralization remains in the gift of central gov- 
emment, rather than being built into a founding 
agreement or the very essence of the alliance. 
Decentralization in a unitary state therefore creates 
a hierarchical structure, whereas in a federal state, it 
instead creates larger and smaller parallel spheres of 
political decision-making. He adds that structures 
of federation are created through practice rather 
than being set or fixed. One can therefore encounter 
states which are formally unitary or formally 
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federal but exhibit some of the characteristics or 
behavior of the other type. Similarly, Falleti (2005) 
adds that the structuring of political organization 
in any nation is a process of continuous reform. The 
dichotomy between center and periphery may 
resolve itself toward one or the other at different 
times, according to circumstances: this holds for 
both unitary and federal states. 

In sum, decentralization is most commonly 
evidenced in practice as a regime of political 
organization that a state generates, whether via 
an alliance between constituent governments or 
by the decision of a central government: hence it 
can be found in both federal and unitary states. It 
is characterized by a constant process of negotia- 
tion between representatives of central power and 
of subnational power (Mardones 2008). 


Decentralization: An Economic 
Perspective 


Decentralization became a subject of interest to 
economists mainly in connection with concerns 
about efficiency in the assignation of public ser- 
vices. Paul Samuelson (1954) showed that state 
provision of public services is driven by residents’ 
aggregated, rather than individual, preferences. 
This produces an efficiency problem, particularly 
when contrasted with the private sector, where the 
market is indeed capable of providing personal- 
ized responses. Charles Tiebout (1956) added that 
the efficiency problem will be reduced where pub- 
lic services are provided in a decentralized way. 
Here we see the origins of the notion of “voting 
with [one’s] feet,” whereby it is believed that citi- 
zens may select their place of residence according 
to which place best matches their needs and 
preferences. 

In 1972, Wallace Oates published Fiscal Fed- 
eralism, in which he showed that a decentralized 
model of the state represents multiplicity within 
unity. This means that unity can be delivered 
where required but variety and independence can 
be guaranteed when and where unity is not essen- 
tial. Oates also argues that one of the fundamental 
theoretical problems of fiscal federalism is the 
articulation of various levels of government for 
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the provision of public services. This arises in part 
because patterns of demand do not necessarily 
coincide with the territorial units into which the 
political-administrative system has been divided. 
Moreover, the problems are exacerbated by the fact 
that there is no one single optimal unit size: optimal 
size varies according to the particular public good 
or service that is under discussion (Oates 1972). All 
of this creates positive and negative externalities, 
which must be compensated for. Nonetheless, even 
once these imperfections are taken into account, 
local jurisdictional boundaries should be more effi- 
cient than national ones at satisfying local and 
regional demand. 

In this way, fiscal federalism takes the view that 
a decentralized model of public administration is 
the most efficient alternative for the provision of 
public goods and services. Complementing and 
strengthening this view, public choice theorists 
such as Dennis Mueller (1979, 1984) used public 
opinion data to demonstrate that the search for 
individual self-interest is not sufficient to produce 
the optimal outcome that classical economics 
claims (by which the market is assumed to be 
self-regulating if supply and demand are left to 
act freely, under the perfect competition conditions 
specified in Pareto optimality). Mueller calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the trading of goods is only 
possible if prior agreements are in place, guarantee- 
ing compliance with regulations and the requisites 
of a competition framework. Maximization of par- 
ticular interests alone will, in contrast, produce very 
high incentives to seek means other than exchange 
for the acquisition of goods. Thus each person may 
produce and consume less, as a significant portion 
of their time and effort will be invested in protecting 
their goods. From this it follows that public assets 
require cooperative, rather than competitive, solu- 
tions, since the former are more efficient at a 
societal level. These prior agreements have an asso- 
ciated cost, which is shared across society through 
taxation. 

Campbell et al. (1991) came up with “local 
public choice,” a model of local public opinion 
in which the apportioning of resources for public 
goods and services funded from local contribu- 
tions is carried out by collective decision, within 
certain budget parameters. Here, political candidates 
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present their proposals or manifestos alongside their 
proposed taxation regimes, and voters make a deci- 
sion based on both variables. 

Fiscal federalism has also given rise to neo- 
institutionalism, whose principal exponent is Doug- 
las North (1990). North claims that a social contract 
is indispensable if the market is to function ade- 
quately. This contract must be both preexistent and 
compulsory and must spell out the mechanisms 
by which it is to be enforced. Neoinstitutionalism 
accordingly focuses on norms and procedures 
(conceived of as institutions) since these are held 
to be vital for development and economic growth. 
Neoinstitutionalism inspired a series of studies on 
industrial districts and subnational development 
(such as those of Putnam 1993; or Stohr 1990). 


Decentralization as Political- 
Administrative Reform 


Rondinelli, Nellis, and Cheema combine political 
science and traditional economic approaches to 
the concept of decentralization into a single per- 
spective, defining decentralization as “the transfer 
of responsibility for planning, management, and 
resource raising and allocation from the central 
government and its agencies to: (a) field units 
of central government ministries or agencies, 
(b) subordinate units or levels of government, 
(c) semiautonomous public authorities or corpo- 
rations, (d) areawide, regional or functional 
authorities, or (e) nongovernmental private or vol- 
untary organizations” (Rondinelli et al. 1983, 
p. 13). They also suggest that decentralization 
can be categorized into four types: 


— Deconcentration: the transfer of authority or 
responsibility from central government to 
subnational offices 

— Delegation: the transfer of responsibility for 
delivery of functions specifically defined and 
controlled by central government to entities 
that are separated from it or whose dependence 
on it is indirect (e.g., public companies or state 
universities) 

— Devolution: the creation, or financial or legal 
strengthening, of subnational units of government 
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characterized by their independence of, and 
autonomy from, central government, which 
often enjoys only indirect supervisory powers 
over them 

— Privatization: the transfer of responsibilities to 
private companies or voluntary organizations, 
for example, via sale, concession, or putting 
services out to tender 


This traditional definition, in wide currency 
throughout the 1980s, seems insufficient for study- 
ing present-day decentralization processes. First, 
because it does not differentiate competencies 
which require local decision-making from those 
in which subnational governments merely execute 
decisions taken at the center (Finot 2001). Second, 
because academic consensus around this definition 
has declined due to its strong association with state 
modernization, failing to treat decentralization as 
an independent phenomenon (Mardones 2008). 
Third, because in the present day, only the concept 
of “devolution” bears much resemblance to decen- 
tralization per se (Mardones 2008). 

Eduardo Palma and Dolores Rufian (1989) 
draw an important distinction between the concepts 
of decentralization, delegation, and deconcentra- 
tion. They depart from Rondinelli, Nellis, and 
Cheema by no longer treating the latter two as 
part of the former. Instead, all three are defined as 
transfers of competencies: in the case of decentral- 
ization, toward democratically elected entities that 
act with autonomy; in the case of delegation, 
toward decentralized entities that report to the cen- 
tral government responsible for delegating the 
functions; and, finally, in the case of deconcentra- 
tion, toward officials who are designated by central 
government and who do not enjoy autonomy. 

In regard to privatization, some observations 
are necessary. Christian Von Haldenwang (1990) 
holds that decentralization applies not only to the 
political arena but also to two key areas of public 
management: the administrative and the economic. 
If we accept that the term “decentralization” con- 
notes a transfer of power, in whatever form or of 
whatever type, then it would seem justified to talk 
in terms of political, administrative, or economic 
decentralization (Boisier 2007; Finot 2001). Von 
Haldenwang would include deregulation as a form 
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of economic decentralization. Boisier (2007) adds 
that privatization has the potential to constitute 
itself as a form of decentralization, if and when it 
allows the introduction of a new actor which takes 
independent decisions. 

However, more generally there has been a move 
toward definitions that preserve or reassert the cen- 
trality of the state in decentralization, as empha- 
sized by, inter alia, Palma and Rufian (1989). From 
this point on, privatization was discounted as a 
model of decentralization, since it was argued that 
those who received the transferred competencies 
had to be state agencies, whether autonomous or 
not (Palma and Rufian, op. cit.) While all three 
actions (decentralization, deconcentration, and del- 
egation) involve the central state externalizing 
functions and competencies for which it was for- 
merly responsible to other agencies, it maintains 
control over these whether in regard to the produc- 
tion or the provision of public services. By contrast, 
privatization connotes the transfer of these func- 
tions and competencies to organizations that are 
completely external to the state. O’Neill (2005) 
limits the field of “economic” action to the concept 
of fiscal decentralization, referring to the capacity 
of subnational governments with democratically 
elected authorities to make autonomous spending 
decisions and to levy their own taxes. 

Current consensus tends to settle around the 
positions adopted by Falletti (2005) or Rodden 
(2004), defining decentralization as public policy 
processes that, taken as a whole, transfer respon- 
sibilities, resources, or authorities from central to 
autonomous subnational government. This defini- 
tion highlights three central aspects: decentraliza- 
tion is a process carried out independently of 
concrete political, administrative, or fiscal situa- 
tions in which a state may find itself at a specific 
moment in time; privatizations and deregulation 
are excluded since in this definition the receiving 
entity must be a subnational unit of government 
and the autonomous character of the receiving 
entities is emphasized, with a preferential empha- 
sis on subnational citizenries. Falleti (2005) 
sketches out three subtypes within this definition: 


— Political decentralization: a set of constitutional 
and electoral reforms carried out to open up 
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spaces of subnational political representation, 
with the objective of conferring political author- 
ity, through elections, on subnational actors who 
are not dependent on central government. This 
allows the elected representatives to respond to 
the citizens of their territory, rather than to direc- 
tives emanating from the center. This should in 
turn encourage the creation of mechanisms of 
accountability and various tools for citizen 
participation. 

— Fiscal decentralization: refers to a set of public 
policies dedicated to creating fiscal autonomy 
for subnational governments, in terms of both 
income and public spending. These policies 
can adopt a range of forms and mechanisms, 
such as fiscal transfers from central govern- 
ment, the creation of subnational taxation, or 
the delegation of tax-levying powers to author- 
ities at this level. 

— Administrative decentralization: the transfer of 
the management and administration of national 
public policies and public services, such as 
health, education, or housing, to subnational 
governments. This transfer must bring with it 
the possibility of developing a process of 
decision-making at this level about specific 
public policies (with a certain level of relative 
autonomy, notwithstanding the need to respect 
national conditions and standards pertaining to 
that policy area). It should also confer the 
power to supervise this development and to 
finance it. 


Decentralization in Latin America 


Recent decades have seen two principal lines of 
support for decentralization measures in Latin 
America, emanating from two quite different posi- 
tions. One group was interested in subnational 
development and planning, while the other 
supported neoliberalizing reforms (de Mattos 
1990). 

Among the first group, decentralization as a 
political-administrative reform came to promi- 
nence in the 1980s, strongly linked to processes 
of democratic restoration. Decentralization was a 
solution that broadened the field of rights and 
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freedoms, integrated previously excluded sectors 
into the political arena, and promised to empower 
mechanisms of citizen control and participation 
(Borja 1987). From a sociological perspective, 
decentralization offered an opportunity to re- 
introduce civil society into the political debate. It 
favors certain dynamics that are integral to social 
life in democratic regimes, such as citizen partic- 
ipation, and the strengthening of civil society and 
of social movements (Cunill 2009; Delamaza 
et al. 2004). It was believed that new states emerg- 
ing from years of authoritarianism ought to adopt 
modern, democratic, and pluralist designs and 
that decentralization was the obvious counterpart 
or expression of these (Mascarefio 2008). This 
accounts for the strong political impetus that lay 
behind early decentralization processes, since the 
expectations were that they would improve the 
allocation of public goods and services, strengthen 
oversight and accountability mechanisms, and 
encourage citizen participation (Daughters and 
Harper 2006). It was also believed that decentrali- 
zation would open a broader spectrum of local and 
regional pluralism and representativity (Restrepo 
2006). 

Argentina and Chile however stand as excep- 
tional cases in the region. Here, decentralization 
was inspired by neoliberalism. Its main aims were 
to improve efficiency and efficacy in the use of 
public resources and in state administration in 
general (Rojas 1999; de Mattos 1990). 

Boisier (2007) meanwhile held that decentral- 
ization in Latin America was also a response to the 
region’s insertion in the globalized international 
scene. He argued that technological and scientific 
revolutions, in creating new areas of competition, 
had also permitted the decoupling of production 
from place. This, added to privatizing tendencies 
and growing demand for greater space for self- 
realization, would come together to increase the 
impetus toward decentralization in the region. 

This backdrop of course led to the appearance of 
a range of characteristics that turned various coun- 
tries into uniquely interesting objects of study. Why 
decentralize? Decentralization is not, of course, an 
end in itself: 1t is envisaged as a means to achieve 
other objectives. The first wave of Latin American 
decentralization, which took place in the 1980s, 
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was invested with the high expectations described 
above. However, a good proportion of these goals 
remain unmet, leaving a sense that “decentralisa- 
tion has not managed to generate the hoped-for 
processes of social, political, and economic inclu- 
sion” (Montecinos 2005, p. 84, author’s transla- 
tion). In addition to this sense of dissatisfaction, 
the widespread economic crisis that took place in 
the second half of the 1990s brought about a 
change of focus, which Gómez Saibani and 
Jiménez recognize as amounting to a second 
wave of decentralizing policies: “Co-participation 
regimes — involving revenue sharing, usually on a 
free disposal basis — were no longer prioritised, as 
they had been in previous years. Instead, a prefer- 
ence emerged for the channelling of federal 
resources to subnational government for health 
and educational spending. This strengthened the 
role of mechanisms of earmarked (designated) 
transfers” (2011, p. 15, author’s translation). During 
this period, Latin American governments aban- 
doned pretensions to subnational equilibrium, 
at least as a primary goal. Preference was 
instead given to guaranteeing equality of oppor- 
tunity for the promotion of local and regional 
development, in which the deepening of imbal- 
ances becomes a logical or expected outcome 
(Cuervo 2012). The overall effect was that neu- 
tral national policies came to the fore, promot- 
ing local and regional competitiveness and 
subnational economic development. 

Regional problems, such as disparities between 
territories, became the focus of renewed interest in 
the twenty-first century, strongly influenced by the 
increasing visibility of ethnic and cultural diversity 
(Cuervo 2012). In countries including Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Ecuador, indigenous peoples won 
constitutional recognition, conferring the possibility 
of territorial autonomy under special administrative 
arrangements. Thus “the concepts of subnational 
political decentralisation came back into fashion, 
as powerful tools for the identification of existing 
local resources and facilitation of strategic alliances 
among actors in a given territory” (Rufian 2009, 
p. 12, author’s translation). 

In summary, a review of the literature reveals 
frequent mention of general objectives for decen- 
tralization that include democratic strengthening, 
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the promotion of citizen participation, more effi- 
cient provision of public services and public sec- 
tor investment, the recognition of internal regional 
diversity, and encouragement of subnational devel- 
opment. But, as de Mattos asks, “how can a 
politico-administrative reform produce these kinds 
of deep transformation in the structural bases of 
national settings, the sum of whose overall condi- 
tions and determinants has hitherto been oriented 
in a completely different direction?” (1990, p. 52, 
author’s translation). Empirical evidence exists that 
is usually interpreted as supporting the view that 
fiscal decentralization contributes positively to the 
well-being of populations (Letelier 2012; Voigt and 
Blume 2012). Nonetheless, a series of empirical 
studies, carried out in different parts of the world, 
suggest a need for caution: their results tend to be as 
wide ranging and disputed as are the numbers of 
cases and methodologies, adopted by each one 
(Letelier 2012). 


Final Remarks 


The current consensus defines decentralization as 
a concept with three fundamental, and equally 
indispensable, characteristics. The first is that sub- 
national governments have autonomy in their 
exercise of the responsibilities or authority, or 
their use of the resources, transferred to them 
from central government. This implies, inter alia, 
autonomy in decision-making (within the param- 
eters of the applicable national framework); 
resource-raising capacity; the authority to imple- 
ment budgets without conditions being imposed 
from the center; the power to choose subnational 
authorities by democratic means, without central 
government intervention; and, in countries with 
the highest degrees of decentralization, the pos- 
session of subnational legislative capability. The 
second overarching characteristic 1s that the enti- 
ties which receive transfers must be state organs, a 
definition which excludes privatizations or dereg- 
ulation of public goods and services. Finally, the 
third essential characteristic is that decentraliza- 
tion should be understood as a long-term public 
policy process whose overall effects are to transfer 
the responsibilities alluded to above (as distinct 
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from, e.g., a particular or time-limited set of polit- 
ical, fiscal, or administrative initiatives). 

Measured against this yardstick, a general 
survey of decentralization in Latin America 
does not paint a particularly optimistic picture. 
Although over three decades of such processes 
in the region have produced a more decentralized 
face — evidenced by the consolidation of demo- 
cratic election as the rule for major subnational 
authorities, the political and administrative recog- 
nition extended in some cases to ethnic groups, 
and the higher, though still incomplete, levels of 
autonomy, attributions, and budgetary powers 
awarded to peripheral governments — the central- 
izing culture that is typical of the region largely 
persists (Vial 2013). The literature shows how 
important decentralizing reforms have either 
remained limited to formal aspects, without 
taking substantive real-world effect, or, once 
implemented, have failed to deliver on the high 
expectations that they awakened. 
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Definition 


Political process that takes place in a certain insti- 
tutional context, where a complex interrelation- 
ship of values and cultural elements is articulated 
that are important to preserve the indigenous 
knowledge and to assure its conditions of sur- 
vival, in accordance with the interests of other 
actors of power. 


Section 


Latin America and Caribbean. 


Introduction 


How are indigenous public policies formulated? 
Which learning’s are generated from Latin Amer- 
ican and Chilean cases? The analysis of the 
processes of public policy formulation has been 
widely studied from different perspectives. 
However, in recent years, the need to address 
this analysis from a more complex perspective 
incorporating indigenous peoples has become 
increasingly relevant. This involves considering 
rational or instrumental aspects of the formulation 
of public policy, as well as subjective factors such 
as beliefs, values, and cognitive assumptions that 
underlie the world view of these peoples and 
influence decision-making. 

Therefore, an analysis framework is required to 
incorporate the claims and demands of indigenous 
peoples (those who have generally been linked to 
the territory and the exercise of their rights) but 
also the interests and values that different actors 
with quotas have sought to place on the agenda of 
indigenous politics itself and the visions and 
paradigms from which decisions, interests, and 
positions at stake have been formulated, among 
others. 

Considering the above, it is necessary to have a 
conceptual and empirical discussion that contrib- 
utes to the generation of such an analytical frame- 
work as is necessary to advance toward a better 
understanding of indigenous peoples, considering 
the processes of formulation of indigenous public 
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policies in Latin America, their emphasis and 
trends, as well as those learned that are derived 
from the Chilean case, which requires clarifying 
the following aspects: (a) What is meant by the 
formulation of indigenous public policies; 
(b) what paradigms and approaches have served 
as a framework for their development; (c) what 
type of learning is generated from the Latin Amer- 
ican and Chilean case. We will then develop each 
of these aspects. 


Some Reflections on the Formulation of 
Indigenous Policy 


Generally speaking, the analysis of the processes 
of public policy has been studied extensively, 
providing scholars and practitioners of parameters 
to understand better the variables to consider in 
this process (Parvin 2009). However, this devel- 
opment is not so clearly evident when it comes to 
indigenous policies. Following Kovach (2005), 
recent studies in indigenous politics demonstrate 
the emergence of processes with their own meth- 
odologies that, although they can interpret or crit- 
icize existing theories, can hardly be “embedded” 
in preexisting Western categories (Kovach 2005, 
p. 29). 

This means understanding indigenous policies 
and their changes as the product of conflicts 
between different sets of beliefs articulated within 
the so-called policy subsystem, where different 
actors have regularly sought to access and influ- 
ence the definition of problems in public debate 
and in decision-making (Sabatier and Jenkins- 
Smith 1999). From this perspective, indigenous 
policies can be understood as belief systems that 
articulate the mechanisms to reach certain objec- 
tives, visions about possible solutions, and prior- 
ities, among other aspects (Olavarria 2010). 

In addition, the formulation of public policies 
can be understood “as a process that takes place in 
a certain institutional context, which distributes 
competencies and possibilities of action to those 
who are in it to promote problems and solutions 
that they claim, given the specific political cir- 
cumstances of the moment” (Olavarria 2010, 
p. 114). The dynamic character of this definition 
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makes it possible to articulate other efforts to 
situate the discussion around indigenous policies 
and the elements that should be considered in it. 
Yanow (1993) understands that these are a process 
that involves “making sense of tacit knowledge, 
multiple interpretations, and often conflicting 
definitions between actors located in different 
places.” 

On the other hand, it is a process still linked 
to the period of colonization and conquest, since 
the invisibility of the indigenous actor still 
exists as a strategic subject (Hopenhayn 2001). 
In addition, the process of indigenous policy- 
making must be understood as a complex inter- 
relationship of traditional and cultural elements 
to which society often assigns much less value 
and which do not lend themselves to quantita- 
tive measures and, therefore, are not always 
included in the formulation of public policies 
(Banco Mundial 2014). 

There are few studies in Chile that address the 
processes of designing indigenous policies. In that 
sense, it is possible to demonstrate similarities 
with the conceptual discussion presented from 
the empirical level, where there have been public 
policies since the birth of nation-Chilean state has 
tended to keep these people in secondary roles in 
decision-making, being seen as cultures that must 
be overcome in pursuit of greater modernity 
(Walsh 2006). Thus, for Chile, Figueroa (2014) 
understands this process as an exchange that 
requires recognizing the existence of a territory, 
of a world view itself, together with the existence 
of social, political, economic, and cultural specific 
that define the set of interrelations and exchanges 
between different actors (Figueroa 2014). 

In this sense, the formulation of indigenous 
public policies must incorporate elements that 
allow us a better understanding of the conflict of 
interests and values between different cultures, 
where, as a rule, hegemonic cultures have deter- 
minates the contents of policies alternatives to 
indigenous population (Kymlicka 2007). 

Basics such as equal rights, representation, and 
political participation or  self-determination, 
among others, should be analyzed from the per- 
spective they bring with the players in debate. 
Therefore, talking about diversity, recognition, 
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participation, and decision-making means, in the 
case of indigenous peoples, recognizing the exis- 
tence of a social process in formulating indige- 
nous policies regarding the ways in which 
policyholders decision (mostly belonging to the 
dominant societies) categorizes these people 
politically, certainly where the context becomes 
relevant. 

As Zapata (2013) points out, “if we ask who 
defines who is diverse, we find that there is 
always a power relationship while there is a 
framework that holds the discursive power and 
therefore the monopoly of defining what Is 
diverse. Hence, when talking about diversity 
there is always a power relationship and a sector 
of the population that is not included” (Zapata 
2013, p. 15). This applies significantly in the case 
of indigenous policies in Latin America, partic- 
ularly in Chile. 


Prevailing Paradigms and Approaches in 
Formulating Indigenous Public Policy 

In the Latin American case, as in the case of Chile, 
the main paradigms that have served as context for 
the development of indigenous public policies 
have been multiculturalism and interculturalism, 
which represents stages of recognition of social, 
political, economic, and cultural, differentiated in 
a specific time frame. In this sense, the model of 
the nation-state favored by most Latin American 
countries has promoted an assessment of a 
Western culture as that which is true, based on 
principles of liberalism, where everything that 
does not agree with those values and principles 
is unknown. 

That way has been installed in Latin American 
societies an epistemic hierarchy that privileges 
knowledge and Western cosmology of knowledge 
and non-Western cosmologies, as in the case of 
indigenous peoples (Mignolo 2000), assuming 
that human societies were built from the ethnic 
and cultural homogeneity. This has created con- 
flicts in coexistence because if anything charac- 
terizes humanity as a whole, the plurality of 
cultural expressions is within it (Maldonado 
2010). 

Consideration of multicultural and inter- 
cultural paradigms is relevant to also identify 
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approaches which acquired the indigenous public 
policy, the points that have been leveraged in 
decision-making and contextualized some extent, 
and the causes that led these decisions. That is, 
who decides and what is decided upon them 
and even what kind of multiculturalism or 
interculturalism has tried to promote, prioritize, 
and implement in Latin America and Chile. 


Multiculturalism and the Rise of 
“Development” and “Rights” Approaches 
Multiculturalism, privileged paradigm by differ- 
ent Latin American governments since the 1960s, 
has allowed indigenous policies to be formulated 
without this meaning to question or jeopardize the 
prevailing nation-state model. In the case of Latin 
America, multiculturalism has meant managing 
cultural differences from state policies, which 
has not been without its complexities. Rather, it 
has been identified as part of a strategy of domi- 
nation of hope to establish majorities on minori- 
ties but also offers the possibility to create new 
forms of social and cultural relations (Walsh 
2001). 

Generally speaking, multiculturalism has been 
understood as “acceptance of different cultures in 
society and the active support of these cultural 
differences by various groups” (Verkuyten 2004) 
and “cultural acceptance of risk involved com- 
plexity relations between different cultures, 
exploring the identity of each within a context of 
power, discourse and experience” (Mc Laren 
1995). This has significantly influenced the vision 
with which they have pursued policies where the 
duality of multiculturalism-modernity has empha- 
sized linearity in the search for a better state of life 
for these people. 

Within the multicultural paradigm, the “devel- 
opment” and “rights” approaches have been 
privileged as a framework for the formulation of 
indigenous public policies, a fact that is evident 
both for the Latin American and Chilean cases. 

The so-called developmental approach was 
one of the privileged from the origins of multicul- 
tural policies, understanding the development “‘as 
a desirable state of affairs, ideal, which is expected 
to reach” (Isla and Colmegna 2005). This led 
to understand that development evolves and 
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that it is a process that leads, on favorable terms, 
to a situation of full deployment of physical, 
cultural, political, economic, and ecological 
capacities (Martinez Navarro 2000). Because 
of this approach, hegemonic cultures consider 
indigenous peoples as not “evolved” and, there- 
fore, this people are in a “lower stage” of 
modernity. 

Thus, public policies aimed at indigenous peo- 
ples have been defined unilaterally, because even 
when you have created instances of participation 
or spaces for reflection, they have concentrated on 
“Western” mechanisms of decision-making or 
have set limits of the discussion so that people 
do not contravene the interests that are defended 
from the dominant structures. This has influenced 
significantly in the vision that has been carried out 
development initiatives in Latin America with 
indigenous peoples. Thus the term development 
itself is often loaded with connotations that relate 
to the modern idea of “economic progress,” an 
idea that has been widely criticized by many con- 
temporary thinkers (Martinez Navarro 2000). 

Within these indigenous policies, the formula- 
tion processes focused on the generation of plans, 
projects, and programs that would strengthen the 
economic and social capital of these peoples, as a 
mechanism to incorporate them into the idea of 
development and progress that the society wanted 
to generate. Moreover, these policies have encour- 
aged the introduction of concepts such as private 
ownership of land, generating a progressive loss 
of the same and a breakdown of the community 
economies. 

Globalization, modernization, and economic 
adjustments, among other elements that charac- 
terized indigenous policy of the time, have pro- 
duced technological sociocultural restructuring, 
politically aggravating the precarious situation of 
most of these people (Hernandez and Calcagno 
2003). In these processes, as aggravating the 
situation, rural-urban migration and employment 
were added (Plant 1998). This is true for the 
Latin American case but also for the Chilean 
case, where a series of rules aimed at dividing 
indigenous lands and creating reductions and 
promotion of migration (Bengoa 2000) were 
issued. 
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These policies led to questionable results, with 
some studies report situations of poverty and mar- 
ginalization of indigenous peoples, which remain 
to this day. According to the study by the Banco 
Mundial (2014), being indigenous increases the 
probability of an individual being poor. Control- 
ling the basic factors that are knowingly 
associated with poverty, such as age, education, 
employment status, and region within a country, 
being of indigenous origin still increases more 
significantly the chances that a person has of 
being poor. Thus begin to emerge with force 
a number of indigenous movements, largely 
rebelled against the so-called development poli- 
cies which promoted multiculturalism (Assies 
2005, p. 1). 

The so-called rights-based approach emerged 
strongly during the last decades of multicultural 
policies, where indigenous peoples have called 
upon states and the international community to 
respect their individual rights and to recognize a 
set of collective rights inherent in their status as 
peoples (Aylwin 2004). These rights include the 
demarcation and protection of their lands and 
territories, property, and use and benefit from 
their natural resources, among others. 

Thus, the process of formulating indigenous 
public policy was placed on the interaction 
between parent companies and some actors and 
representatives of the indigenous world as a 
mechanism to identify critical points on which 
they must act, being a concrete expression of 
generating the same rules, laws, and ratification 
of international instruments and even constitu- 
tional recognition of indigenous peoples. 

According to some authors, the scope of the 
constitutional recognition of indigenous peoples 
has been varied (Henriquez 2005), from those 
who have gone from the minimum and essential 
recognition of the multiculturality of the state to 
the right of indigenous people to bilingual educa- 
tion. On the other hand, some Political Constitu- 
tions have recognized indigenous peoples as 
originating and preexisting peoples, and the own- 
ership of their lands as a material resource for their 
cultural and political development. 

They have also considered rights to identity 
and own culture; to preserve, develop, and transmit; 
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to self-determination or self-government according 
to their customs; to privileged administration 
over the natural resources in their territories; to 
ancestral religion as a factor of cultural ethnic 
identification; to have their own forms of social 
organization; to participate in local and national 
politics by electing their own representatives; to 
be consulted whenever legislative and adminis- 
trative measures that may affect them are pro- 
moted; and to adapt justice to indigenous 
systems using their uses and customs, among 
other rights (Henriquez 2005: pp.: 4). 

Thus, in recent years, both changes in the 
international framework as the consolidation 
of democracy in several Latin American coun- 
tries have reconfigured somehow the role of 
indigenous peoples, who have opened spaces 
for generating movements They are claiming, 
among other things, recognition of political, 
social, and cultural rights along with the defense 
and recovery of their ancestral lands (Bengoa 
2000). This new scenario is relevant to the 
whole of Latin American societies and the 
future of democracy, and it poses the challenge 
of rethinking the political community; mecha- 
nisms for citizen inclusion models, preponder- 
ant society, and models formulation; and 
implementation of policies public as defined 
for indigenous peoples. 

In the case of Chile, the enactment of the 
1994 Act N°19.253 was recognition of the exis- 
tence of indigenous peoples and the creation of 
specific public institutions responsible for coor- 
dinating the efforts that governments develop 
indigenous issues without progress toward 
constitutional recognition (an issue that is still 
under debate). Furthermore, in the case of Chile, 
only in 2008 the government ratified Conven- 
tion 169 of the ILO “Indigenous and Tribal 
Peoples in Independent Countries,” after more 
than 15 years of parliamentary debate, realizing 
the difficulties which still persist to recognize 
basic rights of these peoples. That is why Ban- 
ting and Kymlicka (2006) identified Chile as a 
country that has had a weak progress on multi- 
cultural policies, which has affected the increas- 
ing demands and claims of indigenous peoples 
(Figueroa 2014). 
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Interculturalism and the Rise of the 
“Political” Approach 


During the fourth quarter, several Latin American 
governments have had to face, in one way or 
another, the consequences of multiculturalism 
and policies defined without indigenous peoples, 
reemerging demands, in many cases, of ancestral 
character, although not part an official political or 
ideological agenda driving the revision of con- 
cepts like nation-state or democracy itself (Kelly 
2002). 

Thus it emerged a new paradigm that has been 
installed strongly in Latin America called “inter- 
culturalism.” Unlike multiculturalism, intercul- 
turalism is a new political and social perspective, 
being considerate as a key concept for academic 
and practitioner to formulate and implement 
educational, health and territorial policies to indi- 
genous peoples. For that reason, the inter- 
culturalism articulate different efforts to propose 
accurate actions for the “otredad” (the “ohers’’) 
(Garcia et al. 2015). 

According to the Royal Spanish Academy, 
multiculturalism refers to “the relationship 
between different cultures.” It is based on a holis- 
tic and human rights approach which “refers to the 
construction of equitable relationships between 
cultures, countries, communities and individuals, 
so that this idea involves recognizing the differ- 
ence as an inherent aspect of the human being 
concept and It emphasizes the importance of dif- 
ferences arising from cultural background, as 
these are the foundation on which subjects con- 
struct their own identities” (Organizacion de las 
Naciones Unidas para la Educacion, la Ciencia y 
la Cultura (Unesco). Educación y diversidad 
cultural. Lecciones para la practica en América 
Latina. Santiago de Chile: Unesco; 2008 
[Internet] [acceso: 3 de febrero del 2017]. Disponible 
en: http://unesdoc.unesco.org/images/0016/001626/ 
162699 s.pdf). 

Thus they begin to emerge debates about the 
reformulation of the state, beginning to define 
them as multiethnic, intercultural, and multicul- 
tural, establishing the promotion of diversity as a 
constitutive principle of their charters and empha- 
sizing the notion that the unit does not imply 
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homogenization of cultural differences, as some 
constitutions had understood multiculturalism 
(Uprimny 2011). 

Within this paradigm, the “political” approach 
has been one of the privileged to expand the topics 
to be included on the agenda as part of the formu- 
lation of indigenous public policy. In fact, some 
constitutions have recognized indigenous peoples 
as originating and existing towns and ownership 
of their land as cultural material resources and 
political support of the existence of those. Policies 
have also incorporated the rights to identity and 
own culture; to preserve, develop, and transmit; to 
self-determination or self-government according 
to their customs; to privileged administration over 
the natural resources in their territories; to ances- 
tral religion as a factor of cultural ethnic identifi- 
cation; to have their own forms of social 
organization; to participate in local and national 
politics by electing their own representatives; to 
be consulted whenever legislative and administra- 
tive measures that may affect them are promoted; 
and to adapt justice to indigenous systems using 
their uses and customs, among other rights 
(Henriquez 2005, p. 4). 

Another concept used for public policy 1s polit- 
ical participation, which is linked significantly to 
the concept of self-determination in the sense of 
allowing the generation of specific spaces to 
ensure that it were indigenous people who make 
their own decisions and can act free and informed 
on all those factors that affect their own develop- 
ment. As noted in the previous section, much of 
the mistakes that have incurred multicultural pol- 
icies aimed at indigenous peoples are that they 
have not been formulated respecting their world 
view and that they remain marginal players in the 
process. 

As Meza-Lopehandia (2010) points out, in 
the case of Chile, the current constitution hin- 
ders the exercise of true democracy, especially 
the exercise of the rights of indigenous peoples. 
In Chile only recognized is the existence of a 
nation, but it is necessary to consider the exis- 
tence of different peoples, an issue that is com- 
plex since our constitution only recognizes one 
people exercising sovereignty, excluding indig- 
enous peoples of the political body. This can be 
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evidenced in a weak multicultural paradigm 
without adequate progress toward the incorpo- 
ration of multiculturalism. 

This also occurs in the specific area of the 
territory. As described in some research, recogni- 
tion of the territory was not considered in the 
Law N°19.253 where the solution is delineated 
to individual land ownership and regularization of 
tenure by communities. Thus it speaks of “indig- 
enous lands” whose property holders will have as 
indigenous individuals or the indigenous commu- 
nity defined by the law itself. Along with this, the 
role of the state to protect indigenous lands, ensur- 
ing their appropriate exploitation and ecological 
balance and providing for their expansion, is rec- 
ognized. This start is given to one of the points in 
dispute which remain until the current govern- 
ment who has been part of the permanent 
demands of indigenous peoples: the restitution 
of ancestral territory and support of the develop- 
ment of indigenous peoples (Figueroa 2014). 


Main Lessons Learned from the Latin 
American and Chilean Case 


The main lessons that emerge from Latin Ameri- 
can and Chilean reality can be summarized in 
three points. First, the conceptual development 
in indigenous public policy formulation is emerg- 
ing. Despite the existence of historical relations 
between the state and indigenous peoples, studies 
are scarce and must nourish the conceptual dis- 
cussion from the results of the implementation of 
indigenous policy, thus generating a mapping 
exercise “in reverse,” where evidence constitutes 
a substantive support for analyzing how, when, 
and why certain emphasis on indigenous policy, 
paradigms, and approaches that prevailed emerged. 
Thus, there is a wide range of theoretical and 
empirical development that can become an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen a research agenda for aca- 
demics and practitioners. 

Second, the formulation of these policies 
stresses the broader around other processes 
that do not involve culturally distinct peoples’ 
conceptual discussion, thus accounting for the need 
to incorporate new analysis dimensions to this 
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process in order to promote a better understand- 
ing of these phenomena. Among them, the 
“cosmovision” becomes a key dimension to ensure 
that the design process incorporates visions not 
always valued and recognized by the other but 
that they become a powerful predictor to ensure 
an adequate later implementation. Also, as happens 
with the formulation of other policies, it cannot be 
analyzed without reference to power. However, 
power analysis cannot be understood in the abstract 
but needs to be located from the reality experienced 
by indigenous peoples and historically define the 
secondary place of today. 

Third, the need to broaden the analytical 
framework becomes relevant considering the par- 
adigms that have served as a backdrop to recog- 
nize the scope and emphasis of the formulation of 
indigenous policies. While multiculturalism has 
become a paradigm that has framed most studies 
about indigenous peoples, practice has shown cer- 
tain limitations by not considering specific aspects 
specific to the reality that, historically, have faced 
indigenous peoples. Consideration of new para- 
digms such as interculturalism or others should 
also be incorporated into the analysis of indige- 
nous policies. 


Conclusions 


The process of formulating indigenous public pol- 
icy is an aspect little studied and therefore poorly 
understood, resulting in a significant difficulty in 
having greater conceptual precision to facilitate 
their inquiry from a methodological point of view. 
The need for a framework of analysis considers 
not only the claims and demands of indigenous 
peoples (those that have generally been linked to 
the territory and the exercise of their rights) but 
also the interests and values that different actors 
with power quotas have tried to place on the 
agenda of decisions, which are not always part 
of the government. 

According to some studies, one of the major 
factors that have influenced the current conditions 
of indigenous peoples is the lack of adaptation and 
integration of cultural, valuables, and historical 
and social elements, among others, in designing 
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public policies, a factor which is essential if it is 
expected to avoid uprooting and marginalization 
(Parvin 2009). However, these elements cannot be 
analyzed in the abstract without considering the 
debate issues related to power or colonization of 
knowledge. Ultimately, indigenous peoples can 
relate to measures or initiatives that do not take 
into account their values, attitudes, beliefs, world 
view, or forms of organization, among other 
things (Inkeless 2000). 
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Synonyms 


Arbitration; Disputed issues; Disputes; Escala- 
tion; Evolution; Longevity; Negotiation; Process; 
Resolution 


Definition 


Changes within a contested issue space over time 
with respect to actor behavior or the issue’s 
broader environment. 


Introduction 


An understanding of “conflict dynamics” requires 
an understanding of each of the phrase’s words. 
“Conflict” has been defined in two principal ways 
in the literature on organizational behavior 
(Thomas 1992, p. 265). First, it has been defined 
in broad terms. Pondy’s (1967, p. 298) seminal 
work epitomizes this definition, as he argues that 
“conflict” is composed of four parts: (1) anteced- 
ent conditions (those creating the possibility for 
disagreement between actors, like resource 
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shortages); (2) emotions (what he calls “affective 
states,” such as stress and hostility); (3) percep- 
tions of the situation; and (4) behavior (e.g., 
overt coercive violence, such as militarized 
behavior). Vasquez and Mansbach (1984, p. 428) 
emphasize similar constituting dimensions: 
(1) issue dimensions, relating to the item under 
contention; (2) opinions about the disagree- 
ment (agreement—disagreement); (3) behavior 
(positive—negative acts); and (4) disputants’ 
resultant attitudes (friendship—hostility). Broad 
definitions are useful for discussions of conflict 
dynamics, insofar as they call attention to the 
entire process, and force scholars to think about 
how everything connects. At the same time, 
though, these approaches tend to be more descrip- 
tive. On their own, they are not falsifiable, nor do 
they generate specific predictions about observ- 
able phenomena. 

Second, conflict has been defined in more spe- 
cific terms by focusing on “a sharp disagreement 
or collision in interests between two or more 
actors” (Jones et al. 1996, p. 168). Defined in 
this way, conflict amounts to a bargaining prob- 
lem in which two actors disagree over the alloca- 
tion of an issue and must agree on how to 
divide it (Fearon 1995). An issue represents one 
or more concrete objects “seen as possessing or 
representing the desired” goals of an actor (Hensel 
2001, p. 82). Conflict-as-specific studies are sub- 
sequently interested in how disputants manage the 
conflict. How long does the disagreement last? Do 
disputants enter into formal negotiations to 
resolve their differences? Does a neutral arbiter 
facilitate the negotiations? Do the negotiations 
succeed? Do the disputants resort to coercion to 
resolve the disagreement? Does the coercion 
resolve the disagreement, or does the disagree- 
ment still persist? Do disputants use both negoti- 
ations and coercion in an effort to resolve the 
dispute? A conflict-as-specific definition gives 
scholars more leverage for making inferences 
because it lends itself to generating falsifiable 
claims from an argument. However, such specific 
definitions can induce a “blinders effect” in which 
scholars focus on a specific type of observed 
behavior within the conflict (e.g., coercive) and 
eschew other types of observed behavior and how 
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these behavior types may be interdependent. In a 
similar way, the definition’s specificity can lead 
scholars to eschew the rich, broader context in 
which the behavior occurs and how this context 
may affect behavior. 

Both conflict definitions make clear that con- 
flict is a process, one composed of latent and 
observable traits. To speak of process automati- 
cally necessitates a time element, meaning that 
conflicts are not resolved instantaneously. Con- 
flict has an ebb and flow, and scholars observe 
the conflict across time to “better understand how 
[it] begins, progresses (e.g., escalates, militarizes), 
terminates, and/or potentially recurs” (Jones and 
Metzger (forthcoming)). Time can be demarcated 
in a variety of ways, ranging from hours to weeks 
to years. 

To speak of conflict dynamics, then, refers to 
how the conflict process can exhibit change across 
time. Social scientists have examined conflict in 
various settings. Examples include labor disputes, 
protests, interstate disputes, civil wars, contract 
negotiations, domestic crime and enforcement, 
legislative bills, and intrapersonal disagreements. 
Yet, regardless of context, important commonali- 
ties exist with regard to the source of the conflict’s 
change across time. A useful framing heuristic is 
thinking of one disputant’s behavior within a con- 
flict and asking “what causes the disputant’s 
behavior to change?” At minimum, three possi- 
bilities exist: other disputants (dynamics between 
actors), alterations specific to the conflict environ- 
ment (dynamics across stages), or alterations to 
any environment in which the disputants are 
embedded (dynamics across levels), though the 
list is not exhaustive. The answer also greatly 
influences the ways in which scholars marshal 
evidence to support their claims. 


Dynamics Between Actors 


Description 

The most obvious influence on a disputant’s 
behavior is the behavior of the other disputant. 
Here, the dynamic element within a conflict origi- 
nates from the actions of one actor toward the other, 
and the latter’s responding action at a subsequent 
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moment in time — an “action—reaction’-type 
argument. Cooperation theory suggests that 
“like produces like” — the action taken by one 
actor toward another is likely to garner a similar 
response (i.e., reaction) from the others 
(Axelrod 1984). For example, work on foreign 
policy behavior primarily focuses on the way in 
which two actors, usually states, interact with 
one another from period to period. Hostile 
behavior by one state in one period may elicit 
a similarly hostile response from the other state 
in the next period, whereas friendly behavior 
would invoke reciprocal friendliness. 

Notably, an actor’s reaction to an initial action 
is unlikely to be only a function of that initial 
action. Behavioral inertia (Goldstein and Freeman 
1990) and rational expectations (Williams and 
McGinnis 1988) are also at work. All three factors 
together provide leverage for studying a dispu- 
tant’s behavior in many contexts. Modeling the 
response of protestors to government repression 
and vice versa is one example (Moore 1998). 
Protestor behavior is a combination of reacting 
to government repression (reaction), the protes- 
tors’ own behavior in the past (inertia), and the 
protestors looking ahead to the future and acting 
strategically (rational expectations). The same is 
true for the government’s behavior. 

In addition, a disputant’s actions may be in 
response to the actions of many other disputants, 
not just one. These additional actors may be addi- 
tional states — for instance, modeling the actions 
and reactions of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (NATO), Bosnia, and Serbia during the 
Bosnian conflict (Goldstein and Pevehouse 1997), 
or they may include domestic actors within states, 
for example, taking into account how shifts in 
domestic public opinion might impact states’ 
actions and reactions in an ongoing conflict 
(Brandt et al. 2008). In these more complex situ- 
ations, dynamics still arise from the interplay of 
each actor’s behavior and the differential 
responses of the other actors involved in the con- 
flict that follow from that initial behavior. 


Methods for Analysis 
Both formal and empirical models often serve as 
the evidentiary basis for claims regarding the 
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interaction between actors. Formal models are 
deliberate abstractions of the process under 
study, and usually take game-theoretic form, 
akin to a decision tree (Osborne and Rubinstein 
1994). Formal modelers elucidate the number of 
interacting actors, the preferences/goals of these 
actors, the actions available to actors at each point 
in time, and the resultant outcomes from these 
actions. In conflict situations, one actor’s goals 
are the opposite of the other actor’s goals; accord- 
ingly, actors’ preferences are defined as diametri- 
cally opposing. Scholars then solve the game- 
theoretic model for its equilibrium — the optimal 
action(s) for an actor to take to reach an outcome 
best fulfilling the actor’s goals, given the likely 
actions of others. Formal models are well suited 
for thinking systematically about how actors stra- 
tegically behave, given a set of constraints and 
preferences. They are also adept at generating 
falsifiable statements about the process of interest. 
However, formal models themselves cannot test 
whether the inferences they generate are borne out 
by real-world data from the process. 

Empirical tests do utilize real-world data. Tests 
pertaining to actor dynamics rely on time series 
and longitudinal methods. Most empirical models 
view dynamics unfolding across time as a “nui- 
sance” to making accurate inferences about some 
factor’s effect on an outcome and simply want to 
correct for the nuisance’s presence. By contrast, 
time series methods view modeling dynamics as 
an important exercise in its own right, one with 
substantive import for better understanding the 
process of interest (Enders 2009; Pevehouse and 
Brozek 2008). Longitudinal methods have a sim- 
ilar emphasis, but also usually have many panels’ 
worth of information on multiple subjects 
(Skrondal and Rabe-Hesketh 2004). As a result, 
longitudinal methods also equally emphasize 
accounting for a process’ subject-specific attri- 
butes, again in the service of improving inferences 
about both the process’ dynamics and certain fac- 
tors’ effect on an outcome. 


Comparison to Other Conceptions 

of Dynamics 

Time is inherent to studying conflict dynamics 
arising from the actions and reactions of actors, 
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as actions and reactions unfold in a sequential 
order — reactions necessarily follow actions. How- 
ever, change over time sometimes reflects more 
than just progressing from one time period to 
another. Specifically, the conflict may progress 
from one stage to an entirely different stage. 
Dynamics between actors share a superficial over- 
lap with conflict dynamics arising across stages 
(discussed more in the following section). How- 
ever, the former emphasizes the actions and reac- 
tions of the actors in the conflict, whereas the latter 
emphasizes the structure of the environment, or 
stage, in which actions and reactions are occurring. 
From the perspective of conflict dynamics aris- 
ing between actors, conflict stages receive little 
attention. If stages exist, the dynamics-between- 
actors perspective views stages as a labeling con- 
venience, simply marking a difference in actors’ 
potential costs and/or benefits when formulating 
their reactions to one another. Fundamentally, lit- 
tle else changes. The importance (i.e., weight) an 
actor places on various costs and benefits, for 
instance, remains constant. Equation 1 provides 
a stylized cost-benefit expression for some action 
A at time ¢ for an actor, to make these points 
concrete. œw represents the importance of a cost 
or a benefit to the actor, with higher values 
representing greater importance and therefore, 
greater weight. An actor’s œ derives from its 
perceptions, beliefs, and broader features of the 
environment in which the interaction is occurring. 
Within the framework of conflict dynamics aris- 
ing between actors, Eq. 1’s costs and/or benefits 
may change in value from one “stage” to the next, 
perhaps appreciably so. However, this framework 
also implicitly assumes that the broader environ- 
ment in which actors interact with one another 
remains constant. As a result, within this frame- 
work, the w’s remain the same across time. That 
is, the importance ascribed to the benefit by the 
actor at time ¢ is the same as the ascribed impor- 
tance of the benefit at t+ 1, t+ 2, and so on. 


Expected Utility of Action A 
= wp(benefits) — w,(costs) (1) 


The above suggests two fundamental assump- 
tions with respect to conflict dynamics arising 
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from actors’ actions and reactions. First, the con- 
flict process’ environment — e.g., the internal 
structure of either actor, the broader system’s 
characteristics and structure in which the actors 
are nested, aspects of what the actors’ interactions 
are regarding, and so on — does not change 
(Frieden 1999). If true, actors’ actions and reac- 
tions within the conflict are mostly independent of 
the stage they occupy, such that the primary 
source of the actors’ behavior is their prior respec- 
tive actions. Second, and related, is that actors’ 
decision-making calculi are constant across 
stages. Actors respond to costs, benefits, and 
others’ actions in the same way, regardless of the 
conflict’s stage. More broadly, the implication is 
that the structure of actions and reactions between 
the actors remains the same. Equation 1’s w’s 
remain constant. 


Dynamics Across Stages 


Description 
A second source of dynamics can be the different 
stages (or phases, synonymously) composing a 
conflict process. Stage is a collective term encap- 
sulating the structure of the environment in which 
actors interact, and there is theoretical reason to 
believe that the environment affects actor behav- 
ior. Put differently, stages are no longer a labeling 
convenience, as they were in the dynamics- 
between-actors perspective. Rather, the conflict 
moving from one stage to another indicates that 
some aspect of the environment has changed in a 
way that affects actors’ valuation of œ. Thus, 
within this framework, stages denote when at 
least one of Eq. 1’s w’s changes in value, meaning 
that how actors weigh their costs and benefits is 
now conditional on which stage of the conflict 
process they occupy. 

Often, a process’ stages are delineated based on 
a set of observable criteria. For example, a terri- 
torial dispute between states could have four 
stages, based on states’ actions toward one 
another at time t: (1) existence of a status quo 
challenge, in which one state has explicitly made 
statements that challenge the territory’s current 
ownership status, but no settlement attempts are 
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underway; (2) active negotiations, in which dis- 
putant states are engaged in bilateral talks, arbi- 
tration, or mediation in an effort to resolve the 
dispute; (3) militarized settlement attempt, in 
which disputant states are engaged in threats, dis- 
plays, or uses of military force toward one another 
in an effort to resolve the dispute; and (4) resolu- 
tion, in which a new status quo is agreed upon by 
both disputants. However, a process’ stages may 
also be latent, in that we can only infer indirectly 
whether a process is composed of many stages, 
and if so, what the process’ current stage 
is. Regardless of how the stages are defined, the 
movement of a conflict from one stage to the next 
has important implications for the conflict process 
as a whole, as well as scholarly understanding of 
it. Accordingly, a number of studies have begun to 
conceptualize conflict not as pertaining to any one 
particular stage, but rather as a broader process 
comprising each of these stages (Levy 1995). 

Within this framework, dynamics arise not 
only from the interactions between actors from 
one time period to the next, but also from the 
particular stage the conflict occupies. At the core 
of a stage conception of conflict dynamics is the 
claim that the conflict process’ different stages 
fundamentally alter the environment in which 
interactions between actors take place. As the 
conflict environment in which interactions 
between actors takes place changes at a funda- 
mental level, it suggests that the causal process 
yielding a conflict outcome of interest is likely 
subject to considerable complexity (Braumoeller 
2003; Jervis 1997). The implication is, depending 
on the particular stage a conflict occupies, the 
same factor or similar patterns of interaction 
between actors may have fundamentally different 
effects. That is, depending on the stage in ques- 
tion, the “basic structural elements vary in their 
relation to each other. In other words, the variables 
in the bivariate relationship are right, but the rela- 
tionship is not constant (1.e., the 6’s vary)” (Goertz 
1994, p. 15). 

For instance, we can imagine a simple exam- 
ple in which a conflict comprises two stages: 
ongoing warfare and active negotiations. 
Importantly, factors increasing the likelihood 
of actors commencing negotiations may make 
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it substantially more difficult for those same 
actors to actually implement any agreement 
they reach (Findley 2013). Analogously, Fearon 
(1998) distinguishes between the bargaining 
and enforcement stages of an agreement and 
demonstrates that the factors that make enforcing 
an agreement easier may make reaching such an 
agreement considerably more difficult. 

Additionally, a focus on the stages that com- 
pose a conflict yields another form of conflict 
dynamics: the sequence in which a conflict tran- 
sitions through these stages. Many studies make a 
simplifying assumption that a conflict transitions 
through its stages in a straightforward, linear man- 
ner, progressing from the first stage, to the second, 
to the third, and so on (Diehl 2006). However, 
many conflict processes exhibit a fair degree of 
complexity in the timing and sequence of transi- 
tions between conflict stages. This complexity 
may be of considerable importance, because 
particular transition sequences may yield varied 
outcomes of interest. For instance, particular 
sequences may systematically correspond with a 
higher likelihood of peace within states than 
others (D’Orazio and Yonamine 2015). 


Methods for Analysis 

Empirical models have been the primary way in 
which researchers assess claims about dynamics 
across stages. Which tool is most appropriate 
depends on the claim under investigation. Regime- 
switching models allow the effect of different fac- 
tors to be conditional upon a process’ stage (Piger 
2011). There are many variants of regime- 
switching models, with different degrees of com- 
plexity, but most regime-switching models are 
rooted in the time series literature (e.g., Freeman 
and Jackson 2012). However, these models can be 
hard for non-time series experts to utilize because 
of their complexity. One alternative is multistate 
survival models, which are instead rooted in the 
duration analysis literature (Metzger and Jones 
(forthcoming)). Multistate models permit researchers 
to assess how many stages compose a conflict 
process of interest, how the disputants transition 
through these stages, and how the effect of certain 
factors varies depending upon the conflict’s stage. 
Finally, sequence analysis is another tool with 
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both descriptive and inferential power (Casper 
and Wilson 2015; Mills 2011, chapter “» Organi- 
zational Environment’). Sequence analysis can 
provide descriptive information about how pro- 
cesses’ transition sequences compare to one 
another. Sequence analysis can also yield infer- 
ences with respect to how certain factors make 
particular sequences more or less likely. Further, 
sequence analysis can also investigate claims 
in which sequences are the factor affecting 
outcomes. 


Dynamics Across Levels 


Description 

Finally, dynamics can originate from different 
levels of analysis. Under this view, each level of 
analysis acts as a structure in which actors are 
embedded (Jepperson and Meyer 2011). Ina static 
system, the structures in which an actor is embed- 
ded affect the actor’s behavior, because actors are 
often assumed to be both strategic and utility- 
maximizing (Frieden 1999). For instance, bureau- 
cratic behavior within a state is a product of the 
procedure and rules within a government agency 
and also the rules and procedures that dictate how 
and when the agency is to interact with other 
governmental bodies. If we move to international 
politics, states are constrained from both below 
and above: domestic politics within the state can 
have repercussions for how states behave toward 
other states (Putnam 1988), and the rules (or lack 
thereof) in the interactional system also affect how 
states behave toward other states (Waltz 1979). In 
short, even in a simple world observed at a single 
point in time, actor behavior is a product of the 
actor’s preferences and the structure(s) in which 
the actor is embedded. 

Dynamics arise when changes at one level of 
analysis affect a disputant’s behavior within a 
conflict. For instance, a global shift in the dis- 
tribution of military power — a change at the 
level of the international system — may spur 
individual states into action for myriad reasons. 
If states were satisfied with the previous status 
quo, they may act to restore it; newly powerful 
states may act to obtain all the trappings and 
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benefits to which they believe their new power 
entitles them; run-of-the-mill states locked in 
bilateral conflicts may minimize or maximize 
their resolution efforts, particularly if their for- 
eign policy attention needs to be diverted else- 
where. Additionally, changes at one level of 
analysis may also first affect change at other 
levels of analysis which then affect an actor’s 
behavior. 


Methods for Analysis 

Assessing claims about dynamics across levels of 
analysis is no small feat. Mathematical modeling 
has arguably been the mainstay of this body of 
work, in the spirit of Lewis Richardson’s (1960) 
early work on the dynamics of arms races using 
differential equations. Researchers define the con- 
flict system using a series of equations to capture 
the various forces theorized to be at work and 
derive the equilibrium conditions for the entire 
system. They can then compute comparative stat- 
ics to see how a quantity of interest in the system 
responds to changes elsewhere. For empirical 
tests of conflict dynamics across levels, hierarchi- 
cal models are adept at capturing the effects of 
variables at different levels of analysis in longitu- 
dinal settings. However, Chaudoin et al. (2015) 
point out that complex interactions, particularly 
across levels of analysis, require more sophisti- 
cated methodological tools than those that cur- 
rently exist. More work will certainly be done on 
this front in years to come. For an applied exam- 
ple, Braumoeller’s (2012) systemic theory of 
Great Power behavior is an excellent illustration 
of mathematical modeling (differential equations) 
and empirical modeling (hierarchical models) 
working together to support an argument about 
dynamics across levels. 


Comparison to Other Conceptions 

of Dynamics 

Dynamics across levels and dynamics across 
stages are very similar. Both involve changes to 
the environment, which in turn produce changes 
in actor behavior. A stage conception of dynamics 
usually focuses first and foremost on actor inter- 
actions and how stages can have conditioning 
effects on actor-specific or actor pair-specific 
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factors that influence an actor’s behavior. Impor- 
tantly, changes brought about via levels of analysis 
could easily fit into a stage framework, as 
changes in one level may certainly shape the 
environment in which actors interact. However, 
levels are usually are not incorporated, likely as 
a function of where the theoretical emphasis is 
being placed in a stage framework. By contrast, 
changes across levels are usually conceptualized 
as entirely separate factors in their own right. 
Further, changes across levels, in many 
instances, are assumed not to have conditioning 
effects on other factors. Again, there is no reason 
why this must be so. A potentially powerful 
avenue for future research could involve stage 
conceptions of dynamics and level-of-analysis 
conceptions coexisting within the same 
framework. 


Analysis and Conclusion 


To conclude, the notion of conflict dynamics 
centers on describing and analyzing how and 
why a conflict process — either a narrowly 
defined disagreement or a more expansive under- 
standing including the lead up to and aftermath 
of such a disagreement — changes over time. All 
three conceptions of conflict dynamics above 
involve a time element, in that researchers are 
observing the conflict episode at various points 
in time. The presence of time is a necessary 
condition for investigating dynamics. However, 
beyond this, dynamics can manifest in myriad 
ways. The conceptions here draw attention to 
where the impetus for a disputant’s behavior 
arises from — that is, whether conflict dynamics 
arise from the actions and reactions between 
actors, transitions from one stage of a conflict 
process to another, or from the interplay across 
distinct levels of analysis. Each “origin” of con- 
flict dynamics offers unique insights into when, 
why, and how conflicts evolve over time, while 
simultaneously lending themselves to distinct 
methods of analysis. Which conception is most 
useful depends on the researcher’s question, and 
the theoretical underpinnings of the researcher’s 
argument. Clearly theorizing the impetus’ source 
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is essential because different sources speak to 
alternative empirical strategies for evaluating 
conflict dynamics. 

In practice, all three conceptions are likely 
present in any given context, because the actors 
we theorize about in the social sciences are one 
constitutive piece of a larger, complex process. 
Indeed, developing the theoretical and empirical 
models to simultaneously account for multiple 
sources of conflict dynamics represents a fruitful 
path for future analyses of conflict dynamics. 
The three conceptions of conflict highlight 
many of the implicit assumptions underlying 
arguments about each conception of dynamics, 
which may not be reasonable in all applied set- 
tings. For dynamics between actors, is it reason- 
able to assume that all else is being held 
constant, with respect to the different structures 
in which an actor is embedded? If not, what 
effect might the transition from one stage of 
the conflict process to another, a fundamentally 
distinct environment, have on the actors’ 
actions and reactions in the conflict? Analo- 
gously, analyses that focus on dynamics arising 
across levels of analysis do not typically 
account for how such dynamics may condition 
the actions and reactions of actors in a conflict. 
By taking into account multiple sources of con- 
flict dynamics at the same time, future analyses 
can contribute new insights into the behavior of 
actors in conflicts and the manner in which both 
their own behavior and shifts to their environ- 
ment jointly contribute to the course of the con- 
flict process. 

The three conceptions define conflict in spe- 
cific terms, speaking to actors’ observable 
behavior. Broader definitions of conflict rein- 
force the various conceptions, as they speak to 
attributes of a conflict that could change, and in 
so doing, affect a disputant’s behavior. Over- 
arching the three conceptions is an interest in 
viewing conflict processes from a causal angle, 
which can differ from a purely descriptive 
approach to conflict dynamics. A causal angle 
is rich in potential, particularly for public policy 
questions. A specific instance of conflict (e.g., 
Finland and Russia’s territorial dispute over 
Petsamo) is one example of a type of process, 
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which may share similar dynamic elements rel- 
evant to a conflict process of the same type (e.g., 
Argentina and Britain’s territorial dispute over 
the Falkland Islands). Understanding what fac- 
tors affect how long conflicts last, whether con- 
flicts escalate in intensity, and which resolution 
methods are effective (and when they are effec- 
tive) is powerful knowledge for shaping policy 
discourse. As aresult, hypothesizing about gen- 
eral factors that increase or decrease the likeli- 
hood of some behavior of interest takes on 
greater import. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Cronyism; Favoritism; Traffic of influence 


Introduction 


Corruption can cause severe losses to a country’s 
economy, as well as to its overall social develop- 
ment. As such it is one of the main governance 
challenges faced today in many regions of the 
world. Corruption can take many forms and 
includes behavior such as bribery, extortion, nep- 
otism, cronyism, self-dealing, misuse of informa- 
tion, and abuse of discretion among many others. 
A common expression of corruption, conflicts of 
interest (COI here forth), involves a situation in 
which the public function of an official is unduly 
influenced by their personal interests. When this 
occurs the society does not get the best public 
policy outcome. 

There is often confusion about what constitutes 
a COI in a specific situation. Indeed, COI does not 
have a universal meaning as many practices are 
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culturally specific. Networks of political patron- 
age may be fraught with COI but described as 
“business as usual.” The lobbying — and indeed 
money donations — of government by corpora- 
tions is legal in many cases but a gray area when 
it comes to COI. 


Defining Conflict of Interest 


Corruption and its definition have been the subject 
of much academic and policy output (Graycar and 
Villa 2011; Graycar and Prenzler 2013, Ochoa and 
Graycar 2016). Rose-Ackerman’s original work 
on the economics of corruption (1975) is one of 
the cornerstones of the field. Other researchers 
have focused on, for example, corruption culture 
(Uslaner 2010) and historical analyses of corrup- 
tion (Friedrich 1972). Globalization and eco- 
nomic development have placed a new focus on 
issues such as transparency in public affairs and 
conflict of interest (Auby et al. 2014). These 
issues have the capacity to seep into the interna- 
tional arena as Chayes (2015) has argued. The 
United Nations Convention Against Corruption, 
ratified by over 160 states (Joutsen and Graycar 
2012), includes in section four of Article Seven a 
provision which encourages signatory states to 
design and implement policies and laws that 
enhance public sector “transparency and prevent 
conflicts of interest” (UNCAC 2012). A simple 
definition of conflict of interest would entail a 
conflict between the official obligations and the 
private interests of a person in a position of trust. 
Morreim (2011) has defined COI like this: 


A conflict of interest is a structure that carries an 
invitation. The structure is comprised of (1) a rela- 
tionship featuring a strong obligation based on 
trust — for professions, a loyalty in which the pro- 
vider places the beneficiary’s interests above his or 
her own interests, and (2) an opportunity to act 
contrary to that obligation. The invitation arises 
when such an opportunity is sufficiently attractive 
that it poses a significant temptation to override the 
obligation. 


The Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (2005: 13) offers the following 
definition: 
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A conflict of interest involves a conflict between 
the public duty and the private interest of a public 
official, in which the public official’s private 
capacity interest could improperly influence the 
performance of his/her official duties and 
responsibilities 


Esadze (2013) divides the concept of COI into 
three different dimensions: 


e Actual, where there is a direct conflict between 
a public official’s current duties and responsi- 
bilities and existing private interests. 

e Perceived ...where it ...appears that a public 
official’s private interests could improperly 
influence the performance of their duties — 
whether or not this is in fact the case. 

e Potential, ...which arises where a public offi- 
cial has private interests that could conflict 
with their official duties in the future. 


This classification means that there is a signif- 
icant range of COI and thus addressing this issue 
is a complex undertaking. Conflict of interest pre- 
sents an obstacle for the fair and impartial devel- 
opment of public policy and other forms of 
government activities (Ochoa and Graycar 
2016). When private interests, financial interests, 
control interests, status interests, patronage inter- 
ests are at odds with public functions, conflict of 
interest obviously arises. This is not confined to 
ruling elites, for in the lives of many people a 
situation could arise where some form of COI is 
foreseeable. It may be something as simple as 
having a contact help you jump to the front of a 
line, or whether or not to recommend a family 
member for a job, or to use an employer’s 
resources to carry out nonrelated tasks. The truly 
negative aspect of it begins when, fuelled by pri- 
vate interests, actors fail to carry out their duties or 
attempt to profit from them, thus harming the 
communal good. 

COI is not limited to developing and/or failed 
states. It is pervasive and can be found in all 
contexts and nations. It is, however, often difficult 
to pinpoint as cultural and contextual variables 
shape its analysis. This has clear implications for 
regulatory agencies. COI is found in the public 
sphere and private enterprises, and examples of 
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regulation are found in both civil service codes of 
conduct and commercial regulation. For example, 
insider trading in the stock exchange is widely 
prohibited and is a good example of COI. The 
public and the private often intersect as often 
happens in the granting of infrastructure contracts 
or in some relationships between politicians and 
private firms. Conflict of interest permeates the 
political arena. It underscores much of political 
action as it is by definition the management of 
group and individual interests (Ochoa and 
Graycar 2016). Regulation of such interests is 
generally in the interest of policymakers. How- 
ever, it does not follow that all COI will be per- 
ceived as such or will generate a desire for 
regulation in all places all the time. In simple 
terms, there are no universal forms of COI, rather, 
a set of behaviors that at different times and places 
undermine the political and democratic process 
(Ochoa and Graycar 2016). 

COI can find expression in many levels, it can 
be individual when a person has a COI in a certain 
situation, and it can be sectoral whereby a number 
of entities within a sector (for example, the 
tobacco industry) have a COI, as outlined in the 
cases below, and it can also be group-based when 
a team or a group of people find themselves in a 
situation where COI arises. It is important to clar- 
ify the differences between potential and per- 
ceived COI as noted above. The main 
characteristic of perceived COI is that in many 
cases it is irrelevant whether COI exists or not. 
The public believes there may be COI, and this 
perception can have a real impact. On the other 
hand, potential COI arises when there is a real 
possibility of COI that can be preempted by reg- 
ulation (Ochoa and Graycar 2016). 

COI may take many shapes and forms. It is a 
subject which is especially dependent on local 
contexts, perceptions, cultures, and institutional 
norms. Is an overarching definition of COI 
really needed? Is the design of COI regulation 
at the international level, as through the United 
Nations Convention Against Corruption, an 
effective way to go about tackling COI? Or, is 
local level action a more effective strategy? 
These are all questions to challenge researchers 
and practitioners. 
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Understanding COI as a deviation from policy 
paths that have as their ultimate goal the greater 
good, or at the very least the effective provision of 
a public good, invites a policy response. Pervasive 
corruption can have a very long-lasting effect on 
the functioning of government institutions 
(Varese 2000) and widespread conflict of interest, 
much like acts of corruption, can have a direct cost 
to the taxpayer and to the effective delivery of 
public goods. The impacts of COI may have dif- 
ferent effects depending on the policy sector in 
which it happens. In the health sector, it may 
lead to poor emergency services or lack of avail- 
ability of quality drugs and medical treatment, 
in the infrastructure sector it may lead to poorly 
engineered or over-budget works which may well 
require extra investment later on. Moreover, COI 
may also have nontangible but detrimental effects 
when it is present during regulatory processes, for 
example, in unduly influencing legislators in 
granting telecommunications licenses, designing 
tax reform and changing other regulatory frame- 
works or granting government contracts. Con- 
flict of interest can also have a detrimental 
effect on public confidence in institutions and 
general trust in government. When cases of 
COI make headlines, it has a direct impact on 
people’s confidence in their institutions and this 
in turn can negatively affect the democratic 
process. 


Policy Responses 


There are mainly two mechanisms which can aid 
in the control of COI: governance and social 
control. Governance refers to areas which are 
regulated almost exclusively by the state such as 
administrative regulations of government agen- 
cies, the creation and enforcement of laws, as 
well as the management of financial resources. 
Social control refers to areas which may involve 
other actors as well as the government (Ochoa and 
Graycar 2016). These include creating networks 
of social actors to monitor and tackle COI, as well 
as advocacy and education efforts taken into 
action by the state in league with other social 
actors. 
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Thus there is a two-tier structure which hosts 
COI control and prevention. On the macro level, 
governance and social control are found as instru- 
ments for policymakers, at the micro level there 
are specific mechanisms through which the men- 
tioned instruments are actually implemented and 
actioned. There are three main governance mech- 
anisms which are used to tackle COI (Ochoa and 
Graycar 2016): 


1. Laws. Laws are the key structure which sup- 
ports efforts to stem conflict of interest. All 
countries that have ratified the UNCAC have 
laws against corruption. Most of these also 
contain specific mentions of COI. 

2. Administrative regulations. These either oper- 
ate as subordinate legislation or are agency 
specific such as codes of ethics, internal agency 
regulations, and transparency and access to 
information structures. These may regulate 
potential and perceived COI. 

3. Money. Control of resources and financial mat- 
ters 1s also a tool for the state to control COI. A 
system of financial penalties which punishes 
incidences of COI can be classified as falling 
within this sector which may aid in the regula- 
tion of all forms of COI, from government 
ethics to resource regulation and the behavior 
of government agents. 


With regards to social control there are two 
mechanisms that can be used (Ochoa and Graycar 
2016): 


1. Networks. Networks of stakeholders can be 
developed or used by the state or some of 
its agencies and officials. These networks 
would have the ultimate goal of providing 
oversight and accountability to government 
officials with regards to conflict of interest. 
These mechanisms can be especially beneficial 
since they enhance multisectoral/multidomain 
approaches to preventing COI. Domains to 
be included in these networks can include 
NGOs, advocacy groups, international orga- 
nizations, and government agencies. Networks 
can be used to regulate most instances of con- 
flict of interest. This mechanism can be used 
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to tackle cases of perceived COI such as the 
case of public-to-private transitions men- 
tioned above. 

2. Advocacy. Activities taken by institutions or 
individuals which pursue a certain goal and 
influence a decision-making process can 
have a ring of advocacy. Advocacy can be 
of assistance in dealing with conflict of inter- 
est by creating an environment of awareness 
and knowledge of COI and its causes, costs, 
and consequences. Advocacy can be central 
to prevention efforts, as it helps educate 
and transmit information so different stake- 
holders can take action to tackle COI. Advo- 
cacy can be used to regulate and prevent 
perceived conflict of interest as well. Advo- 
cacy can serve many purposes and at its best 
is an important incentive for enterprises and 
public figures to avoid instances of conflict of 
interest. 


Laws include specific sections of penal codes 
related to corruption and COI, as well as other 
specially designed laws to monitor and assert 
COI in different government agencies. On the 
administrative front, codes of conduct and dis- 
closure regulations are commonly used forms of 
COI control. Social control mechanisms are rarer 
and seem to be somewhat unused. In the authors’ 
(nonrepresentative) sample, networks are used a 
little more than advocacy. 


The Issue of Policy Evaluation 


Measuring success and evaluating the effect of 
inputs and outcomes is a challenging task. An 
evaluative framework for success of COI coun- 
termeasures is not easy because information is 
not readily available and measurement is nearly 
impossible. Quantifying the instances of suc- 
cessful COI prevention suffers from the same 
challenges as measuring prevention success. It 
is difficult to measure the instances of COI that 
did not happen. Prosecuted cases on the other 
hand may provide some information on success 
rates as well as a decline in COI after policies 
have been implemented. It is known, however, 
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that prosecution in COI cases is a rare event, 
and convictions are rarer still. However, the 
challenge of creating effective evaluation 
mechanisms remains, not only for COI but 
also for other forms of corruption. A simple 
mechanism is to ask three quick questions. Is 
the intervention any good? Is the situation bet- 
ter than that which existed before? Is it worth it? 
Each of these questions can be answered 
quickly and intuitively, or each can be the sub- 
ject of a longer and more rigorous evaluative 
project. 


Conclusion 


Since before the signing of the UNCAC, and 
certainly afterwards, efforts have been made in 
many regions to bolster and design structures 
that control and prosecute these actions. There 
is widespread consensus on the negative 
impacts of corruption and conflict of interest in 
a country’s productivity, development, and 
attractiveness for investors. Conflicting public 
and private interests do coincide and do so 
often, particularly at the intersections of public 
and private enterprise where monetary gain can 
be substantial and thus presents an incentive to 
ignore conflict of interest and give preference to 
private gain. 

It is important to recognize that certain social 
structures, norms, and practices will at times blur 
the boundaries between what is acceptable behav- 
ior and what is not. What is considered a conflict 
of interest in one region or country may be an 
acceptable behavior in another. Thus a fully nor- 
mative approach to COI, as much as it may be 
necessary for the design of policy instruments and 
initiatives, can and should be put into question. 
What is not up for questioning is the need to tackle 
this issue and in so doing countries have been 
using both national and international frameworks 
to design policy instruments to tackle CO- 
I. This needs to be done, however, with a deep 
knowledge of local circumstances, histories, and 
political arrangements. Thus it is very important 
to reconcile international mandates with local 
contexts. 
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Consolidated Financial Report; Consolidated 
Financial Statement 


Consolidated Accounts 
Definition 


Consolidated accounts represent a set of accounts 
that combines the financial results of a group of 
entities by combining the financial statements of 
separate legal entities controlled by a parent entity 
into one set of financial statements. The consoli- 
dated financial statement (CFS) is the result of 
consolidation. 


Consolidated Accounts: Introduction 


Consolidated accounts represent a set of accounts 
that combines the financial results of a group of 
entities, rather than showing the results of each 
entity separately. The consolidated financial state- 
ment (CFS) is the result of consolidation. It com- 
bines the financial statements of separate legal 
entities controlled by a parent entity into one set 
of financial statements for the entire group but 
does not substitute single entity financial 
statements. 

Consolidated financial statement of a group 
shows the assets, liabilities, equity, income, 
expenses, and cash flows of the parent and its 
subsidiaries as those of a single economic entity. 

The term economic entity defines a group of 
entities comprising the controlling entity and any 
controlled entities. 

Both the parent entity and the subsidiaries will 
continue to operate its respective activities and 
each will issue its own financial statements. How- 
ever, politicians, managers, citizens, and other 
stakeholders could find helpful to know the finan- 
cial results and the financial position of the eco- 
nomic entity. 

The main purpose of consolidation in the pub- 
lic sector is to provide an overview of the financial 
performance and position, not only of the single 
government but also of the decentralized govern- 
ment entities. 

At this purpose, financial information are com- 
bined after eliminating all inter-entity transactions 
and shown as belonging to a single reporting 
entity. 

While consolidated financial reporting is widely 
adopted in the private sector, the preparation of 
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consolidated financial statements is still developing 
in the public sector. Over the last decades, public 
sector accounting and CFS have been influenced by 
the private sector. 


The Growing Importance of CFS 
in the Public Sector 


The increasing decentralization of public service 
production and delivery has led to the establish- 
ment of different types of entities which are 
“connected” to governmental organizations at 
the central and/or local levels, with different 
legal form (public or private) and different 
degree of ownership (totalitarian, majority, 
minority). 

Hence, traditional annual reports of govern- 
ments do not consider the financial consequences 
of subsidiaries, joint ventures, and associates 
included in a public group and disclose only a 
partial view of their economic and financial situ- 
ation, thus not giving a true and fair view of the 
current economic status of the whole of a public 
group (Wise 2004, 2006; Osborne and Brown 
2005; Bundred 2006; Tagesson 2009). 

Governments progressively changed their role 
from service providers to regulators and become, 
at the same time, the owners of its subsidiaries and 
the purchasers of services they produce. 

Decentralized entities interact with the govern- 
ment in order to realize policies and programs. As 
a result, internal (e.g., politicians, managers, audi- 
tors, and employees) and external users (e.g., cit- 
izens, voters, taxpayers, suppliers, other public 
administrations, banks, and rating companies) of 
financial information are not able to base their 
decisions on reliable and relevant information 
about the financial position, financial perfor- 
mance, and cash flows by looking only at the 
government entity (Grossi 2009). On the contrary, 
this kind of relationships require for a more com- 
prehensive accounting and reporting system for 
financial and political accountability (Almqvist 
et al. 2013). 

Their inclusion in the programming and con- 
trol systems of the parent is essential also because 
of the strategic importance of services provided 
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by subsidiaries and because of entities size, per 
number of employees and turnover. 

Both science and practice consider consoli- 
dated financial reporting as a useful instrument 
to support decision-making processes in planning 
strategies and verifying their impacts and to 
ensure higher public accountability and transpar- 
ency (Chan 2003; Chow et al. 2007; Benito 
et al. 2007; IPSASB 2011) bringing the economic 
performance and financial position of the group in 
a single document. 


International Standards 
on Consolidation 


Although not all countries have adopted CFS and 
it is not so diffused in the public sector, in some 
countries, accounting standards for consolidation 
of accounts have been established. Some of these 
countries are, for example, Sweden, the UK, the 
USA, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and Italy. 

At the international level, a series of account- 
ing standards for the public sector (International 
Public Sector Accounting Standards or IPSASs) 
have been established by the International Public 
Sector Accounting Standards Board (IPSASB), 
with the aim of facilitating the convergence of 
international and national standards, thereby 
enhancing the quality and uniformity of financial 
reporting throughout the world. 

IPSASs are high-quality global financial 
reporting standards. They relate to the general- 
purpose financial statements (financial state- 
ments) and are authoritative, but their application 
is not compulsory. In fact, IPSASB recognizes the 
right for governments and national standard set- 
ters to establish their accounting standards within 
their jurisdictions. In fact, IPSASs are not enforce- 
able on territorial authorities, but they have a 
supportive function for legislators in developing 
new standards or revising existing ones. IPSASs 
represent the only internationally accepted public 
sector accounting model and therefore they can 
serve as a guideline. For these reasons, the follow- 
ing paragraphs discuss the contents of IPSASs. 

IPSASs are applicable to public sector entities 
other than government business enterprises (GBEs 
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apply International Financial Reporting Standards 
(IFRSs)). Public sector entities include national 
governments, regional and local governments 
(e.g., state, provinces, territorial governments, 
cities, towns), and their component entities (e.g., 
departments, agencies, boards, commissions). 

Considering the consolidation of annual 
accounts, the IPSAS 6 (Consolidated and Sepa- 
rate Financial Statements (last version December 
2006)), IPSAS 7 (Accounting for Investments in 
Associates (last version December 2006)), and 
IPSAS 8 (Financial Reporting of Interests in 
Joint Ventures (last version December 2006)) are 
to draw up the consolidated financial report (CFR) 
and are applicable to all levels of government. In 
January 2015, IPSASB issued IPSAS 35 
(Consolidated Financial Statements), IPSAS 36 
(Investments in Associates and Joint Ventures), 
and IPSAS 37 (Joint Arrangements) with the 
aim to supersede IPSAS 6, 7, and 8 from January 
1, 2017. 

The abovementioned standards are on an 
accrual basis. In the development of IPSAS, the 
board has set two priorities: 


1. Convergence with International Accounting 
Standards (IASs/IFRSs) issued by the /nterna- 
tional Accounting Standards Board (IASB), 
while taking account of unavoidable differ- 
ences among public and private companies 

2. The preparation of specific accounting rules for 
the public sector, in response to different needs 
that cannot be shared with those of private 
sector 


In particular IPSAS 6, 7, and 8 correspond, 
respectively, to IAS 27, IAS 28, and IAS 
31, with which they show little differences. 
Also the new standards IPSAS 35, IPSAS 
36, and IPSAS 37 are largely based on IFRS 
and IAS and try to align with the Government 
Finance Statistics and the System of National 
Accounts. 

An entity that prepares and presents financial 
statements under the accrual basis of accounting 
can apply these standards in the preparation and 
presentation of consolidated financial statements 
for the economic entity. 
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Methods of Consolidation 


There are several theories on how to compile 
CFS and to define the public group. The differ- 
ent theoretical perspectives are the following: 
the entity perspective, the parent company per- 
spective, and the proprietary perspective 
(Grossi 2015). 

These perspectives are important for consoli- 
dated financial statements and for determining the 
distinction between liabilities and equity. They 
affect whether the effects of transactions are 
viewed from the perspective of the entire consol- 
idated group or solely from the perspective of the 
parent entity. 

The entity perspective of a public group con- 
siders the economic unity of all the entities and 
minority shareholders are included in the equity. 
On the contrary, the parent company perspective 
focuses on the shareholders of the parent entity. 
This means that minority shareholders are con- 
sidered as outsider interests and are seen as 
liabilities. 

The proprietary perspective considers owner- 
ship which gives the possibility of exercising sig- 
nificant influence over the entity. Noncontrolled 
interest is not disclosed in the CFS. 

IPSAS found inspiration in the parent com- 
pany perspective as a model for consolidation 
accounting rules. 

The methods of consolidation generally adopted 
are three: full consolidation, proportional consolida- 
tion, and the equity method of consolidation. 

Full consolidation method is a full line-by-line 
aggregation of values, with no distinction 
between majority and minority shareholders. 
Assets and goodwill of subsidiaries are adjusted 
according to their fair value, and minority inter- 
ests are reported as a separate item in the con- 
solidated financial position, between equity and 
provisions. At the same, the operating result is 
distinguished between those pertaining to 
majority and minority interests. A full consoli- 
dation requires the elimination of all the trans- 
actions and balances occurring among the 
entities subject to consolidation. This requires 
a systematic identification and recording of all 
such transactions in the entities. 
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The proportional consolidation method of 
accounting lists the assets and liabilities in pro- 
portion to the percentage of participation of the 
parent. This method records income and expenses 
from the subsidiary in the calculation of its assets 
and liabilities for inclusion on its balance sheet 
and income statement. Noncontrolling interest is 
excluded from the CFS in order to account for the 
ownership interests of the parent company in 
other entities. 

The equity method can be seen as an alterna- 
tive of the proportional consolidation, where only 
the owned share of the subsidiary’s net asset and 
the share of the net operating income are included 
in the CFS. On initial recognition, the investment 
in an entity is recognized at cost, and the carrying 
amount is increased or decreased to recognize 
surplus or deficit in investor’s share after the 
acquisition date. 


The Determination of the Area 
of Consolidation 


The first issue to face when compiling CFS is the 
determination of the area of consolidation on the 
basis of the “reporting entity” concept. The term 
reporting entity refers to the specific entity that is 
the subject of a set of financial reports. Identifying 
the area of consolidations means defining the 
government-owned entities and the existing rela- 
tions between the single entity and the holding one. 

Two ways of defining the area of consolidation 
are internationally diffused. The first one, more 
diffused, is based on the concept of control. The 
second one requires the presence of financial 
accountability. Here we consider the first 
criterion. 

Public sector is different from private sector 
because control relationships are not always 
based on ownership. Furthermore some entities 
can have no legal personality or control over an 
entity which can be due to legislation or by con- 
tract, without any ownership relations. 

An entity, regardless of the nature of its 
involvement with another entity, shall determine 
whether it is a controlling entity by assessing 
whether it controls the other entity. 
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According to IPSAS 35 the definition of con- 
trol focuses on an entity’s exposure to variable 
benefits from its involvement with the other entity 
and to the ability to affect the nature and amount 
of those benefits through its power over the other 
entity. 

According to what is exposed in paragraph 
20, “an entity controls another entity if and only if 
the entity has all the following: (a) power over the 
other entity; (b) exposure, or rights, to variable 
benefits from its involvement with the other entity; 
and (c) the ability to use its power over the other 
entity to affect the nature or amount of the benefits 
from its involvement with the other entity.” 

A controlled entity is not excluded from con- 
solidation because its activities are dissimilar to 
those of the other entities included in the eco- 
nomic entity. 

This is a new and more wide definition of 
control respect to preceding IPSAS 6 and may 
impact previous assessments of control, whether 
certain entities should be consolidated or not. 

Looking at IPSAS 6 (par. 20), the notion of 
control is based on “the consideration of the 
nature of the relationship between the two entities. 
This means that the controlling entity needs to be 
able to govern decision-making in relation to the 
financial and operating policies as to be able to 
benefit from its activities.” This standard talks 
about the power and benefit conditions (see 
IPSAS 6, par. 39): benefits can be both financial 
and nonfinancial; for example, the controlling 
entity may benefit from the ability to direct the 
other entity to work with it to achieve its objec- 
tives. Similarly, the existence of control does not 
require an entity to have responsibility for the 
management of the other entity and does not nec- 
essarily require an entity to hold a majority share- 
holding or other equity interest in the other entity. 

The concept of control in IPSAS 35 is based, 
similarly to IPSAS 6, on “power and benefit ele- 
ments,” but those concepts are interpreted in a 
different way. An entity has power over another 
entity when the entity “has existing rights that 
give it the current ability to direct the relevant 
activities” (par. 23), for example, the right to 
direct the financial and operating policies of 
another entity. It is important to note that in the 
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public sector, this does not derive only from vot- 
ing rights. An entity may also obtain power over 
another entity conferred by binding arrangements 
without having an equity instrument providing 
evidence of a financial investment. 

The assessment of whether such instruments 
give rise to power over another entity may be 
complex and require more than one factor to be 
considered. 

In addition, according IPSAS 35, an entity can 
have power over another entity even if its rights to 
direct have yet to be exercised or even if the 
second one has statutory powers to operate inde- 
pendently from the first one. 

Lastly we can talk about control when an 
entity has the unilateral ability to direct different 
relevant activities of another entity or has sig- 
nificant influence on it, even if other entities 
have existing rights that give them the current 
ability to participate in the direction of the rel- 
evant activities. 

Looking at the concept of entity’s benefits from 
its involvement with the entity being assessed for 
control, it can be financial (e.g., returns such as 
dividends or similar distributions, cost savings), 
nonfinancial (e.g., support in achieving objec- 
tives/outcomes or providing services, benefit 
from a specialized knowledge), or both (see 
IPSAS 35, par. 31). 

Financial benefits include returns on investment 
such as dividends or similar distributions, exposure 
to loss from agreements to provide financial sup- 
port, and cost savings (see IPSAS 35, par. 32). 
Nonfinancial benefits include “advantages arising 
from scarce resources that are not measured in 
financial terms and economic benefits received 
directly by service recipients of the entity” (e.g., 
the provision of services that the parent entity 
would have otherwise been obliged to provide, 
the ability to benefit from specialized knowledge, 
improvement of outcomes, or efficiency). 

It is important to note that control over an 
entity requires the ability to use power to affect 
the nature or amount of benefits received by the 
mentioned entity. 

When control does not exist, it becomes nec- 
essary to understand whether the subsidiary could 
be a joint venture or an associate. 
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IPSAS 37 classifies joint arrangements as 
either joint operations or joint ventures. In a 
joint operation, the parties to the arrangement 
have “rights to the assets and obligations for the 
liabilities relating to the arrangement.” In a joint 
venture, the parties to the joint arrangement 
have “rights to the net assets of the arrange- 
ment” (par. AG27). These classifications differ 
from IPSAS 8 which identified three types of 
arrangements (jointly controlled entities, jointly 
controlled operations, and jointly controlled 
assets). According to IPSAS 8 (par. 6), joint 
control is the agreed sharing of control over an 
activity, and a joint venture is a binding arrange- 
ment whereby two or more parties are commit- 
ted to undertake an activity that is subject to 
joint control. 

Differently to IPSAS 8, IPSAS 37 requires that 
joint ventures account for their investment using 
the equity method, while the previous IPSAS 
8 permitted jointly controlled entities to be 
accounted for using either the equity method or 
proportionate consolidation. 

IPSAS 36 illustrates the application of the 
equity method, which must be used when 
accounting for joint ventures and associates. The 
requirements are very similar to the current guid- 
ance in IPSAS 7, but the latter should be applied 
when a local government has significant influence 
in an associate that is neither a controlled entity 
nor a joint venture. 

On the contrary, IPSAS 36 shall be applied 
when an entity has a significant influence over 
another entity, or joint control of it, and the invest- 
ment leads to the holding of a quantifiable owner- 
ship interest, in the form of a shareholding or other 
formal equity structure or in another form in 
which the entity’s interest can be measured reli- 
ably. The existence of significant influence is usu- 
ally evidenced in the following ways (see IPSAS 
36, par. 12): “representation on the board of direc- 
tors or equivalent governing body of the investee; 
participation in policy-making processes, includ- 
ing participation in decisions about dividends or 
similar distributions; material transactions 
between the entity and its investee; interchange 
of managerial personnel; provision of essential 
technical information” (Tables | and 2). 
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Consolidated Accounts, Table 1 Consolidation of accounts according to IPSAS 6, 7, and 8 


IPSAS 


6 consolidated investments in 


financial statements associates 
Area of Controlled entities Associates 
consolidation | “Concept of “Significant influence” 
control” 
Methods of Full consolidation Equity method 
consolidation 


Elaboration of the author 


IPSAS 7 accounting for 


IPSAS 8 financial reporting of interests in joint 
ventures 

Joint ventures (jointly controlled entities, jointly 
controlled operations, and jointly controlled 
assets) 

“Joint control” 


Equity method or proportional consolidation 


Consolidated Accounts, Table 2 Consolidation of accounts according to IPSAS 35, 36, and 37 


IPSAS 35 consolidated 
financial statements 


IPSAS 36 investments in 
associates and joint ventures 


IPSAS 37 joint arrangements 


Area of Controlled entities Associates or joint ventures Joint arrangements (joint 

consolidation “Extended concept of “Significant influence or joint operations or joint ventures) 
control” control” 

Methods of Full consolidation Equity method Equity method 

consolidation 


Elaboration of the author 


Structure of Consolidated Financial 
Statement 


Consolidated financial statements provide infor- 
mation of value to government politicians and 
officials as well as to various external stake- 
holders, such as citizens, voters, taxpayers, and 
lenders of funds. 

Consolidated financial statements include a 
consolidated statement of financial position, a 
consolidated income statement, and a consoli- 
dated statement of cash flow. 

A controlling entity shall prepare consolidated 
financial statements using uniform accounting 
policies. If a member of the economic entity uses 
accounting policies other than those adopted in 
the consolidated financial statements, items of 
single financial statements must be adjusted 
and/or reclassified according to the same basis. 

The consolidated statement of financial posi- 
tion, also known as the consolidated balance sheet 
(or condition), combines the financial statements 
of the controlling entity and its controlled entities 
line by line, by adding all of the cash, receivables, 
assets, net assets/equity, and liabilities of the 


economic entity at a specific point in time, after 
eliminating in full intra-economic entity assets, 
liabilities, net assets/equity, and cash flows. 

The assets represent the financial or non- 
financial group’s resources, such as cash, receiv- 
ables, inventories, properties, and equipment. 

The total assets (balance) equal the sources of 
funding: liabilities (external borrowings) and 
equity. 

In preparing the consolidated statement of 
financial position, it is necessary to eliminate the 
carrying amount of the controlling entity’s invest- 
ment in each controlled entity and the controlling 
entity’s portion of net assets/equity of each con- 
trolled entity (international or national accounting 
standards explain how to account for it). 

The consolidated balance sheet is used by 
investors, creditors, and other decision-makers to 
assess the public group’s overall financial and 
patrimonial situation, for example, the composi- 
tion of resources and the level of external 
obligations. 

The consolidated income statement (also known 
as consolidated statement of profit and loss, 
consolidated earnings statement, or consolidated 
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operations statement) represents the details of the 
revenues that the economic entity earned from 
outside users and the expenses incurred through 
its exchange activity of production factors with 
the outside in a period of time (the generally 
accepted period of time is the solar year). 

Revenues and expenses arising from transac- 
tions within the group must be eliminated in full. 

The consolidated income statement separately 
itemizes revenues and expenses, which result 
from the public group’s ongoing major or central 
activities, and the gains and losses arising from 
incidental or peripheral transactions. Extraordi- 
nary items, and effects of accounting changes, 
are presented separately. 

Operating income, net of tax effect, is 
represented at the end of the consolidated 
statement. 

The results of the public group’s operating 
activities for the period as presented in the income 
statement provide information that can be useful 
to predict the amount, timing, and uncertainty of 
future cash flows. 

The operating income is a key indicator of the 
extent to which the operations of the group are 
funded by taxes or from the recipients of goods 
and services provided by the group. 

Determining the profitability of operations is 
secondary for public administrations; rather a con- 
solidated income statement gives the information 
of what is spent for the community. 

Financial statements include notes, which con- 
stitute an integral part of the statements. The notes 
contain required disclosures of additional data, 
assumptions and methodologies that have been 
used, and other information deemed useful to 
stakeholders (such as information about invest- 
ments in associate, events after the reporting 
date, information about the employees); Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(IPSASs) offer guidelines for the content of the 
statements described above. 


Conclusion 


The present contribution offered an overview 
about the theoretical approaches and methods of 
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consolidation generally accepted for the prepara- 
tion of CFS. The importance of using CFS as a 
tool for improving financial accountability of gov- 
ernments is recognized because, in the last 
decades, they tend to delegate a big part of their 
services to various types of subsidiaries. 

The above paragraphs described IPSASs as 
generally accepted international standards for 
public sector. It is important to note that IPSASs 
are not the only existing standards; government 
and national standard setters can adopt their own 
standards, and this poses problems of 
comparability. 

The above theories and perspectives on con- 
solidation offer positive features, but they also 
carry some problems. 

One of the most critical issues while consol- 
idating is the definition of the area of 
consolidation. 

The dominant criterion for determining the area 
of control according to the different existing stan- 
dards considers the benefit and control conditions 
and requires the controlling entity to have the abil- 
ity to govern decision-making of the controlled 
entity as well as to benefit from its activities. 

The concept of control — defined according to 
power and benefits conditions — is more difficult 
to find in the public sector than in the private 
sector, because power does not always correspond 
to ownership but concerns, for example, entities 
that fulfill public sector functions or services and 
are mainly dependent on the government budget. 
For this reason, recently IPSASs have been sig- 
nificantly revised. 

Information needs in the public sector are dif- 
ferent from those of the private sector and this 
does not always fit with the IPSAS approach to 
consolidation. 

Another issue concerns methods of consolida- 
tion. In general, full consolidation and the equity 
method are the most diffused both at international 
and national level. These two methods can lead to 
some disadvantages in the true and fair represen- 
tation of information (overestimation or underes- 
timation of values). 

Some adjustments in the consolidation 
methods will probably be necessary for better 
comparability and accountability. 
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Constitution of the Russian 
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Maksim Mokeev 

Department of Public Administration, The 
Stolypin Volga Region Institute of 
Administration, Russian Academy of National 
Economy and Public Administration, Saratov, 
Russia 


Synonyms 


Law; Main document of country 


Definition 


Main legal act that has the highest legal force, 
fixing the basis of the constitutional system, the 
basis of the legal status of man and citizen, the 
system of bodies of state power, and the principles 
of the organization of government. 


Introduction 


The Constitution of the Russian Federation is a 
legal act, which has the highest legal force, fixing 
the basis of the constitutional system, the basis of 
the legal status of man and citizen, the federal 
structure, the system of bodies of state power, 
and the principles of the organization of local 
self-government. 

“We, the multinational people of the Russian 
Federation ... adopt the Constitution of the Rus- 
sian Federation.” This is the first sentence of the 
document that has established a wholly new con- 
cept of statehood and society in Russia. 

The Commission on Constitutional reform 
was first created in June 1990, but by 1993 it 
had rejected several draft constitutions. In May 
1993, the president convoked the constitutional 
assembly to prepare the draft constitution. The 
assembly had considered different proposals and 
ideas and finished its work in October. The draft 
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constitution had been published for national- 
wide discussion. 

More than 54% of Russian citizens took part in 
voting on December 12, 1993, and 58.4% of them 
voted for the Constitution. The adoption of the 
Constitution by national referendum has broken 
up the development of the Soviet type of organi- 
zation of government and has legally stated the 
recognition of democratic values and directions of 
social, political, and economic development 
which dominate over societies with older demo- 
cratic traditions. 

Considering the nature of the Constitution as 
the fundamental legal document, Veniamin 
Chirkin says that the value of the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation is determined by three 
main factors: (1) it is the legal formulation of the 
political victory of an antitotalitarian democratic 
revolution that has transformed the relations of 
power and property, personal status, and the foun- 
dations of social and state order; (2) in difficult 
conditions of the 1990s, it was the agreement on 
preventing the civil war, on the “approval of civil 
peace and harmony” (preamble of the Constitu- 
tion); (3) it is a kind of social contract about the 
basic values of the constitutional order. 

The preamble declares the confirmation of con- 
stitutionalism in Russia and the transformation of 
the state into the rational organization of public 
authority for the accomplishment of public func- 
tions within the framework of the law 
(Kremyanskaya, Kuznetsova, Rakitskaya 2014). 

Legal features of the Constitution which are 
signs that distinguish it from the acts of the current 
legislation are the following: 


1. The constituent character of the Constitution. 
It demonstrates that its rules consolidate 
the foundations of the state and the social 
order and establish an institute, which 1s 
implemented through state power, and the 
principles of their establishment and 
functioning. 

2. The legitimacy of the Constitution. It was 
adopted by popular vote. 

3. The supremacy of the Constitution. It has a 
priority position in the system of laws and 
regulations in force in the territory of Russia. 
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4. The direct action of the Constitution. This 
means that the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Russian Federation shall have direct 
effect, that is, their implementation is not 
required as a condition of additional, specify- 
ing laws. However, many provisions of the 
Constitution of the Russian Federation, by the 
high level of generality of legal regulation, 
require additional regulation by the adoption 
of acts of the current legislation. 


The Constitution contains two sections with 
9 chapters embracing 137 articles. 
The first section consists of nine chapters: 


1. The Fundamentals of the Constitutional 
System 

2. Rights and Freedoms of Man and Citizen 

3. The Federal Structure 

4. The President 

5. The Federal Assembly 

6. The Government of the Russian Federation 

7. Judicial Power and Prosecution Office 

8. Local Self-government 

9. Constitutional Amendments and Revision of 


the Constitution 


The second section is called “Final and Tran- 
sitional Provisions.” 

The major role in the constitutional regulation 
belongs to the fundamentals of the constitutional 
system stated in the first chapter. These are the 
basic principles and norms which define the form 
of government, the political regime, and the legal 
base for relations between public institutions, 
society, and citizens. 

Thus, the Constitution proclaims Russia a 
democratic federal law-bound state with a repub- 
lican form of government. It also recognizes 
human rights and freedoms as the supreme value 
and a subject of observance and protection by the 
state (Baudoin 2014). The first chapter also sets 
the following fundamental constitutional 
principles: 


1. The bearer of sovereignty and the only source 
of power in the Russian Federation shall be its 
multinational people. 
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2. The sovereignty of the Russian Federation 
shall cover the whole of its territory. The Rus- 
sian Federation shall ensure the integrity and 
inviolability of its territory. 

3. The Russian Federation is a social state 
whose policy is aimed at creating conditions 
for a worthy life and a free development 
of man. 

4. The state power in the Russian Federation shall 
be exercised on the basis of its division into 
legislative, executive, and judicial power. The 
bodies of legislative, executive, and judicial 
power shall be independent. 

5. In the Russian Federation local self-government 
shall be recognized and guaranteed. 

6. In the Russian Federation ideological diversity 
shall be recognized. No ideology may be 
established as state or obligatory one. 

7. The Russian Federation is a secular state. No 
religion may be established as a state or oblig- 
atory one, etc. 


The second chapter of the Constitution 
declares rights and liberties of humans and 
citizens to be guaranteed and protected. The 
Constitution does not only establish the funda- 
mental rights of the citizen (as before in Soviet 
Constitutions), but it enshrines the fundamental 
rights of the humans and citizens to the interna- 
tional standards (and in some cases above) and 
their legal guarantees (in particular in articles 
45-55). The most important provision in this 
part is the thesis about the human as a supreme 
value (art. 2). 

The Constitution has incorporated innova- 
tive provisions of the socioeconomic, political, 
and ideological nature (the variety of forms of 
ownership, the integrity of economic space, a 
free flow of goods, services and financial 
resources, support for competition, and the 
freedom of economic activity, social state, ideo- 
logical diversity and a ban on obligatory ideol- 
ogy, political diversity and multi-party system, 
secular state, position of religion) (art. 2, 7, 
8, 13, 14, etc.). 

The Constitution also established new insti- 
tutions and a new political system. Chapters 3—8 
describe the federative structure of Russian 
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Federation and the fundamentals of the organi- 
zation and functioning of its public institutions: 
the president, the federal assembly, the govern- 
ment, the judicial power, and the local self- 
government. 

V. Chirkin emphasizes that the Constitution 
has introduced some new elements to the world 
Constitutional Law (for example, for the first 
time given, though inaccurate, determination of 
the nature of power in constituent entities of the 
Federation (art. 5, 11, 77, etc.), the ratio of state 
power and local self-government (art. 12)). 

The Russian Constitution establishes three 
procedures to change its text: amendments 
(chapters 3—8), the revision of the Constitution 
(chapters 1, 2, and 9), and a change in the text 
(article 65). 


Conclusions 


The Constitution of the Russian Federation con- 
tains a complex regulatory framework of the state 
system (form of government, state sovereignty, 
separation of powers). 

The constitutional text has been influenced by 
several foreign regimes, such as the French and 
American systems. Indeed, different foreign 
experts were consulted by the Constitutional 
Committee. But the “final product” remains a 
hybrid product that borrows from several models 
without reproducing any of them completely. 
Thus the President of the Russian Federation 
shall determine the guidelines of domestic and 
foreign policy, has a legislative veto power, may 
be impeached by the Council of Federation just as 
the US President, but it also has the right of 
legislative initiative and the right to issue decrees 
without the consent of the Parliament. Other 
aspects take the Russian system away from the 
US presidential model. For example, the Russian 
Constitution establishes a government headed by 
a president of government, appointed and 
dismissed by the President of the Federation 
upon consent of the State Duma. Additionally, 
another major difference should be highlighted: 
the Duma may be dissolved by the President of 
the Russian Federation. 
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In 2013, the Constitution survived its 20th 
anniversary with several amendments only. 
Some revisions can be analyzed as simple 
adjustments that did not lead to major changes 
in the constitutional system. This is considered 
to be quite a long period of time for the consti- 
tution in a transitional society. Most of the 
politicians, researchers, and experts in consti- 
tutional law incline to believe that the proposals 
to change the constitution or even adopt a new 
one seem to be unjustified as the Russian Con- 
stitution has not exhausted its potentialities 
at all. 
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Constitutional Federalism and 
Public Administration 
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Synonyms 


Constitution; Devolution; Federalism; Govern- 
ment; Interpretation; Jurisdiction; Law; Levels of 
government; Municipalities; Public administra- 
tion; Shared powers; States 


Constitutional Federalism and Public Administration 
Definition 


Public Administration: In the United States, it is 
an academic discipline and a field of broad scope 
that is geared toward the understanding of policy 
and how it is carried out in regard to the govern- 
ment and public sector. It has the fundamental 
goal of advancing management and policies to 
improve the functioning, as well as defining the 
role, of American government (Rabin et al. 1989). 


Introduction 


The operational “compass” of the United States, 
the Constitution, has served to guide the direction 
of several facets of the country’s government 
since its inception in the late eighteenth century. 
The professional duty of administering and serv- 
ing the public good is embedded in the Constitu- 
tion, and the two concepts remain to be 
intertwined. The Constitution provides the frame- 
work and guides the decision-making of those 
tasked with being a public manager in the United 
States (Rohr, Civil Servants and Their Constitu- 
tions 2002). Federalism depends on the very work 
of public administrators to be carried out in a 
manner consistent with the Constitution, but the 
growth of the United States has presented a few 
obstacles and identity crises as the years have 
progressed. While the evolution of the country 
has reflected a perpetually adaptive direction in 
many contexts, so too has its working definition 
and understanding of the relationship between 
public administration and its inherent oath to the 
Constitution. In many situations, a universally 
accepted description serves as the starting point 
of the endeavor at hand, yet in the matters of 
public administration, this has proven not to be 
the case. Constitutional federalism is a term that 
carries a certain sense of breadth, as it can be 
understood to encompass entire relationships 
between citizens, administrators, and clearly 
governments. The point is not to attempt to be 
the first to articulate a concise definition of these 
concepts but to choose instead to trace the steps 
back across historically substantive explana- 
tions in order to answer the question of how 
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they are connected and also to delve into the 
potentially problematic interpretations of the 
two. These problems are considered by this 
entry to be a necessary evil in that they embody 
the greatness of our system, adaptability, but at 
times are inconsistent due to their inherent sub- 
jective nature. 


Perspectives (and Problems?) of Public 
Administration 


What is public administration? Who are public 
administrators? Who do they serve, the citizens 
or the Constitution? All of these valid questions 
have been asked countless times, and rightfully 
so, but there still is no answer. From that comes 
another question, is it a problem that there is no 
answer? There is no shortage of willing 
responders to this inquiry, both in terms of the 
identity of public administration and whether or 
not it is an actual issue being holistically 
undefined. The search into what public admin- 
istration is can often lead to more confusion. 
The actual study of public administration has 
been explained by having an identity crisis 
(Waldo 1968), and this statement certainly 
carries a degree of truth to it. In his famous 
essay, Woodrow Wilson offered what is argu- 
ably considered to be the first literature authored 
on the topic of public administration in the 
United States. While this may be the first work 
on the topic, he may have also offered the most 
succinct definition of administration, seeing it 
as a “detailed and systematic execution of pub- 
lic law” (Shafritz et al. 1992). This definition 
assumes that the role of the public administrator 
is the one responsible for implementation and 
carrying out the public law. This law has 
become to be known as the law of the Constitu- 
tion and is further legitimized by the existence 
of judicial review. What has set the United 
States apart from other governments with con- 
stitutions is the presence of our judicial system; 
without it, our Constitution would be just 
another philosophical list of wishful moralities 
(May & Ides, Constitutional Law: National 
Power and Federalism 2004). It is due to this 
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legal authority that public administrators take 
an oath to uphold the Constitution in their 
respective positions. While it is true that those 
in the legal profession are considered public 
administrators and servants, that leaves a large 
gap in the field of administration and serving the 
public as a whole. The “Constitution (serves) as 
a standard for civil servants, but it plays a larger 
role in civil society as well” (Rohr, Civil Ser- 
vants and Their Constitutions 2002). As the 
Constitution may serve as more than a profes- 
sional directive, the concept and field of public 
administration may similarly reach beyond any 
specific arena. The Blacksburg Manifesto 
opines a similar outlook, “professional status 
is not the answer and exhorts the Public Admin- 
istrator to employ the metaphors of servants, 
vocation, and accountable teacher” (Wamsley 
et al. 1990). The range of definitions, interpre- 
tations, and theories of public administration are 
vast. The tendency for the laity to identify it as 
politics is also a common, albeit mistaken, idea 
that has loosely been adopted. It does not share 
the ease of explanation as its administrative 
cousin, business, but it does require the atten- 
tion and attempt to do so anyway. 


Shifts of Federalism Perspectives 


Federalism is the long-standing principle of gov- 
ernment that embodies the relationship between 
the various levels of government. In the United 
States, this is often considered to be the dynamic 
of the federal government and state or local gov- 
ernments. The constitutional balance between the 
two levels of governance (Young 2015) continues 
to be a talking point in the conversation of politics 
and public administration. The reason for this 
perpetual discussion is due to the implications of 
different interpretations of the powers granted to 
both levels as bestowed by the Constitution. 
Political history in the United States has mim- 
icked an ebb and flow regarding the 
administrational control from national to local 
and vice versa. The argument over what is the 
proper allotment of authority and clout assumed 
by the federal and state governments has 
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pervaded the political landscape from day one 
in our history (Conlan, From New Federalism to 
Devolution: Twenty-five Years of Intergovern- 
mental Reform 1998). The twentieth century 
saw the New Deal usher in a new era of unprec- 
edented control and intervention at the federal 
level in the form of programmatic liberalism. 
This practice and view of the administration by 
the government of programs continued for some 
time up until the administrations of Presidents 
Nixon and Reagan. They actively questioned 
the control of the federal government through 
the lens of “threats of sweeping social or eco- 
nomic change and a movement toward mass 
democracy” in the attempt to decentralize gov- 
ernment in favor of greater state control 
(Conlan, From New Federalism to Devolution: 
Twenty-five years of Intergovernmental Reform 
1998). What this history of altering assump- 
tions, opinions, and theories offers is a segue 
into the conversation about interpretation and 
how it affects both federalism and public 
administration. 


Interpretation and the Debate over 
Control 


The aforementioned judicial review process is a 
significant “tool” in the federal government’s 
capacity to exercise its constitutional authority; it 
can overturn and has overturned decisions made 
by various state courts. This power to exercise 
such authority is not infinite, however, and is 
actually limited by the Article HI case or contro- 
versy requirement. Under this Article arises the 
term justiciability, a set of doctrines that define the 
circumstances needed to be met in order for a 
federal court to exercise its constitutional authority 
(May & Ides, Constitutional Law: National Power 
and Federalism 2004). These limiting doctrines 
are created from interpretations of the Article. 
Interpretations are subjective, which leads to 
the malleable identity of the constitutional fed- 
eralism and public administration. This leads to 
the debate over the amount of discretion these 
individuals have in interpreting the United 
States Constitution. Within the purview of 
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constitutional law lie the decisions that underlie 
the culture behind the contemporary under- 
standing of federalism. 

These matters often shape the direction of 
administration and government. According to 
Edward Purcell, the early-twenty-first-century 
ideals of constitutional interpretation were basi- 
cally split into two philosophies, both of which 
have influenced United States constitutional law 
(Purcell 2014). Originalism holds the belief that 
the Constitution should be understood in the con- 
text of the day that it was ratified, while the other 
movement was in the pursuit of implementing 
mechanisms in the form of constitutional provi- 
sions that were meant to limit the powers of our 
national government. This “federalist revival” is an 
effort to “protect the sovereignty of the states”, and 
which combined with originalism (Purcell 2014) as 
interpretive ideals shape the constitutional argu- 
ment. As this conversation has continued, the 
results of various interpretations over time have 
produced high levels of power on the federal side, 
as well as the devolution of authority from national 
to state governments (Koontz 2002). 


Conclusion 


What is public administration? Who are public 
administrators? The two concepts have sense of 
uniqueness to them in the sense that neither has a 
universally defined definition and both allow for 
an enormous amount of interpretation for those 
in pursuit of trying to create one. There is likely 
to never be an answer produced with any degree 
of finality attached to it, and perhaps, there 
shouldn’t be given potential implications of 
limiting such concepts in the American system. 
The relationship between the two is undeniable; 
they are dependent on the other to have a con- 
tinuing and legitimate purpose in the United 
States. Taking Rohr’s (2002) and Wilson’s 
(1992) views on the topic, public administration 
might better be described by its association with 
the power of the state to govern the people, and 
the Constitution is in place to constrain these 
powers and mediate the relationship between 
the two. What complicates matters of both 
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concepts 1s the varying level of interpretation by 
public administrators in carrying out their civic 
duties. While there may be a negative connota- 
tion that follows such a statement, it is actually 
what makes the United States system so special 
and also why it works. 

Yes, there are moments after witnessing slow 
changes that produces impatience or public 
unrest, but the fact that there are changes is what 
the system is designed to allow. The mechanisms 
in place serve a purpose to guide public adminis- 
trators and society as a whole, but most of them 
are made to be able to adapt and evolve. The 
United States system may share general similari- 
ties with others, and our Constitution is not the 
first and only one, but it is unique in comparison. 
Aspects such as the constitutional principle of 
separation of powers are things that have to be 
taken into account in our country that administra- 
tors in others do not (Rohr 2002). The authority 
given to national and local governments and those 
who take the oath to administer the public good is 
open to interpretation, another unique trait of such 
a system. The very presence of opinions shaping 
the concept and understanding of the Constitution 
and federalism is necessary, albeit inconsistent, 
for the natural pursuit of a punctuated equilibrium. 
This is meant in the context of having a perpetual 
discussion over finding the natural balance of 
power and authority between the varying levels 
of federal and state governments. This encapsu- 
lates the ongoing debate producing eras of one 
practice or theory to the next that ushers in a 
period of an opposite ideal with the ambition of 
achieving a state of stasis. While this status is 
essentially unachievable in matters such as public 
administration and federalism, it is nonetheless a 
driving force behind each new interpretation of 
either. 
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Synonyms 


Federation and Public Administration; Federal 
System and Public Administration 


Introduction: Historical Background 


Formally, Russia has been a Federation since Jan- 
uary 1918, when the federal character of the 
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Russian Republic was proclaimed by the Decla- 
ration of Rights of Laboring and Exploited Peo- 
ple, approved by the Third All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. Half a year later, this Declaration was 
incorporated into the first constitution (Basic 
Law) of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic. All the Soviet Russian constitutions 
that followed (of 1925, 1937, and 1978) kept 
naming Russia the “Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic.” 

Since 1992, Russia’s official name is “‘the Rus- 
sian Federation.” Noteworthy, incorporation of 
this term into constitutional language occurred 
following the conclusion of the so-called Federa- 
tive Treaty (for more details, see below), less than 
2 years before the enactment of the current con- 
stitution. The term “Russian Federation” had not 
become a complete novelty for political and legal 
dictionary, as it had been used for decades before 
in academic papers (Chistyakov 1966). However, 
this collocation did not get wide recognition until 
the early 1990s. 

For the members of the Federation, quite an 
unusual designation is being used since the end 
of the twentieth century — “subjects of the Fed- 
eration.” This construction does not seem to be 
perfect, but it has a simple historic explanation. 
It traces back to the law of the USSR 
dd. 26 April 1990, “On Distribution of Powers 
between the USSR and the Subjects of the Fed- 
eration,” that referred both to the Union repub- 
lics and to the autonomous republics within the 
Union republics. Thus, the term “subjects of the 
Federation” served for generalization of hetero- 
geneous entities. 

Within Russia such a generalization was 
considered to be necessary as well. Originally, 
only autonomous republics (totaling 16, as 
of 1 January 1990) could be regarded as polit- 
ical entities within the Russian Soviet Federa- 
tive Socialist Republic. However, upon 
conclusion of the Federative Treaty in 1992, 
all the upper-level units (totaling 88) were 
vested with political autonomy. Consequently, 
six formal types of constituent units of the 
Russian Federation appeared instead of one 
(see chapter “» Multilevel Governance and 
Public Administration, Russia”). 
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Constitutional Layout of Russian 
Federalism 


The Constitution of the Russian Federation sets 
provisions for the regional and local autonomy 
and declares distribution of jurisdiction between 
federal and regional orders of government. 

Currently the Russian Federation comprises 
22 republics, 9 krays, 46 oblasts, 3 cities of federal 
significance, 1 autonomous oblast, and 4 autono- 
mous okrugs (see chapter “»> Multilevel Gover- 
nance and Public Administration, Russia”). All 
the 85 constituent units are proclaimed equal in 
their relations with the Federation. This neither 
repudiates political or economic asymmetry of the 
country nor prevents the regions from having 
definite legal specifics. For instance, republics 
enjoy the right to establish their own official lan- 
guages in addition to Russian and to adopt consti- 
tutions, while in the constituent units of other 
types, similar documents should be titled “stat- 
utes.” Much more specific is the position of auton- 
omous okrugs that can be parts of either krai or 
oblast under Art. 66, para. 4, of the Constitutional 
Court of the Russian Federation. According to the 
opinion of the Constitutional Court of the Russian 
Federation, this means that the territory and the 
population of an autonomous okrug can be simul- 
taneously a part of the territory of another constit- 
uent unit (currently three of the four existing 
autonomous okrugs remain incorporated into 
oblasts). It follows therefrom that some sort of 
distribution of jurisdiction between these constit- 
uent units should be settled (either by themselves 
or by federal law). The specifics set in the federal 
laws are considerable as well (Leksin 2014). 
However, the rule of constitutional equality of 
constituent units of the Russian Federation is gen- 
erally observed (Topornin 2001). 

The Constitution mandated that three blocks of 
jurisdiction should exist: federal jurisdiction, joint 
jurisdiction of the Federation and its constituent 
units, and residual powers (for the lists of powers, 
see chapter “> Multilevel Governance and Public 
Administration, Russia”). The latter are consid- 
ered to be exercised by the regional governments. 
Local governments do not participate in the con- 
stitutional distribution of jurisdiction. In fact, their 
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functions overlap all the three mentioned blocks 
(see chapter “> Institutional Foundations of Local 
Self-Government, Russia”). 

The Constitution of the Russian Federation 
provides for the formation of separate federal 
and regional governments (see chapters “> Multi- 
level Governance and Public Administration, 
Russia” and “> Regional Executives, Russia”). 
According to Art. 10 of the Constitution, the prin- 
ciple of separation of powers applies to both of 
these levels. Being grasped in concert with the 
federal principle, it implies that each constituent 
unit of the Russian Federation has its own legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial bodies. Under the 
provision of Art. 11, para. 2, of the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation, the governmental powers 
in the constituent units of the Russian Federation 
shall be exercised by the bodies they created. 
However, legal and political practices correct 
these declarations significantly. 

The grounds for such corrections had been 
laid by the federal Constitution itself. First, 
according to Art. 72, para. 1, and Art. 118, para. 
3, of the Constitution of the Russian Federation 
respectfully, general principles of governmental 
organization shall be set by the ordinary federal 
law, and the judicial system of the Russian Fed- 
eration shall be instituted by the federal consti- 
tutional law. Art. 77, para. 1, further specifies that 
constituent units of the Russian Federation shall 
establish their governmental systems autono- 
mously, though in compliance with the principles 
of organization of legislative (representative) 
and executive bodies set by the federal law. Sec- 
ond, under Art. 72, para. 1, and Art. 75, para. 
3, of the Constitution of the Russian Federation, 
common principles of taxation and dues in the 
Russian Federation shall be established by fed- 
eral law. This outwardly harmless provision cur- 
rently serves as a basis for extensive federal 
legislation on taxation on every level of govern- 
ment. Third, Art. 78, para. 1, of the Constitution 
of the Russian Federation provides for establish- 
ment of territorial offices by the federal execu- 
tive. In fact, such offices constitute quite a 
brachiferous system that operates in parallel 
with the regional executives (see chapter 
“> Regional Executives, Russia’). Finally, Art. 
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124 of the Constitution of the Russian Federation 
demands that the courts be financed only from 
the federal budget. This provision obviously 
conflicts with the idea of the regional autonomy 
in judicial sphere (see chapters “»> Federal Gov- 
ernment, Russia” and “» Multilevel Governance 
and Public Administration, Russia”). 


Sovereignty Issue in the Russian 
Federation 


Russian legal and political languages treat the 
sovereignty issues specifically. This specificity 
manifests in three main aspects. 

First, the notion of sovereignty had been being 
adopted by the Russian science by stages. In the 
prerevolutionary years (beginning of the twentieth 
century), the scholars focused their attention on 
the essence of territorial sovereignty (e.g., 
Yaschenko 1912). The scientists that conducted 
researches in this sphere used to prefer a native 
equivalent of the word “sovereignty” (the latter 
had been usually translated into Russian as “terri- 
torial supremacy,” or “territorial paramountry,” 
making territorial sovereignty consonant with 
supremacy of law). Creation of the Soviet Union 
had led to the conceptual disputes on coexistence 
of the Union sovereignty with the sovereignty of 
the Union republics. This time a word of German 
origin (“Souveränität”) had become predomi- 
nantly used. As a result, in Russian translation 
the collocations “territorial sovereignty” and 
“state sovereignty” are not relatives. 

Second, contemporarily a single term is being 
used for the sovereignty of the Federation, its 
constituent units, etc. In each case a collocation 
“state sovereignty” is being applied (as contrasted 
to the “people’s sovereignty”). 

Third, in the recent decades, the word “‘sover- 
eignty” often bears a negative connotation. For 
decades since the formation of the Soviet Union, 
the sovereignty issues had not leaved the realm of 
dogmatic theorization. However, in the early 
1990s, the notion of sovereignty took on a highly 
politicized significance. As the disintegration pro- 
cesses in the Soviet Union and within Russia 
intensified, discussions on republican sovereignty 
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become associated with secessionist ambitions 
(Karapetyan 2001). 

Over the existence of the Soviet Union, the 
Union republics had been considered to be sover- 
eign alongside with the sovereign Union. Adja- 
cency of two sovereignties on the same territory 
gave rise to several theories of republican sover- 
eignty (of a limited sovereignty, of a potential 
sovereignty, of a latent sovereignty). Autonomous 
republics within the Union republics were never 
regarded as sovereign under constitutions of 
either the USSR or the Union republics, although 
some scholars argued that autonomous republics 
possessed features of state sovereignty or a limited 
state sovereignty. However, shortly after the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies of the RSFSR adopted 
the Declaration of State Sovereignty of the 
RSFSR on 12 June 1990, autonomous republics 
(as well as some other of the Russian regions) 
proclaimed their sovereignty in similar declara- 
tions. This movement was called the “parade of 
sovereignties.” Most of autonomous soviet social- 
ist republics took self-names of “Soviet Socialist 
Republics” (cutting off their autonomous identifi- 
cation). By means of this, these republics intended 
to become self-standing members of the reno- 
vated Soviet Union, alongside with the original 
Union republics they used to be part of. 

Surprisingly, both the Union and the Russian 
officials were well-disposed to the sovereignty 
ambitions of the autonomous republics. Being 
political rivals, USSR government and the gov- 
ernment of its largest member, RSFSR, tried to 
enlist the support of the leaders of the sub-Russian 
republics, thus contributing to the sweeping dis- 
integration of the Russian Federation. 

After the breakup of the USSR, the sovereignty 
issue within Russia did not lose its acuteness, 
though substantially changed its form. The federal 
and regional governments became adversaries. 
The first tried to contain secessionist movements 
though had to stay consistent with the proclaimed 
ideas of democratic decentralization and the right 
of the national entities to self-determination. On 
31 March 1992, a political compromise was 
authenticated by signing the Federative Treaty 
by the representatives of the federal government 
and of 86 of the 88 then-current regions. This time 
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the republics (former ASSRs) were titled “sover- 
eign republics within the Russian Federation.” 

However, the Constitution (Basic Law) of the 
Russian Federation of 1978, as amended follow- 
ing the conclusion of the Federative Treaty, did 
not call the republics within the Russian Federa- 
tion sovereign. Neither does the current Constitu- 
tion of the Russian Federation of 1993. 

Contemporary official opinion concerning dis- 
tribution of state sovereignty in Russia is 
expressed in several judgments of the Constitu- 
tional Court of the Russian Federation: 


— Resolution No. 10-P dd. 7 June 2000, on 
verification of constitutionality of provisions 
of the Constitution of the Republic of 
Altai and of the Federal Law “On the General 
Principles of Organization of Legislative 
(Representative) and Executive Bodies of 
Constituent Units of the Russian Federation” 

— Ruling No. 92-O dd. 27 June 2000, on inquiry 
of a group of deputies of the State Duma of the 
Federal Assembly (the official name of the 
parliament of the Russian Federation) of the 
Russian Federation regarding conformity of 
provisions of the constitutions of the Republic 
of Adygeya, the Republic of Bashkortostan, 
the Republic of Ingushetia, the Republic of 
Komi, the Republic of North Ossetia-Alania, 
and the Republic of Tatarstan to the Constitu- 
tion of the Russian Federation 

— Ruling No. 249-O dd. 6 December 2001, upon 
application of the President of the Republic of 
Bashkortostan regarding official interpretation 
of the Ruling of the Constitutional Court of the 
Russian Federation of 19 April 2001 upon 
application of the Plenipotentiary Representa- 
tive of the President of the Russian Federation 
in the Volga Federal District regarding official 
interpretation of the ruling of the Constitu- 
tional Court of the Russian Federation 
No. 92-O dd. 27 June 2000 


— Ruling No. 250-O dd. 6 December 2001, on 


inquiry of the State Assembly-Kurultay of the 
Republic of Bashkortostan on interpretation of 
provisions of Arts. 5, 11, 71, 72, 73, 76, 77, and 
78 of the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation 
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The reasoning parts of all these judgments 
(sections 2.1, 2.1, 3.1, and 3.1, respectively) read 
that “the Constitution of the Russian Federation 
does not provide for any other bearer of sover- 
eignty and source of power except the multina- 
tional people of Russia, and, therefore, does not 
provide for any other state sovereignty than the 
sovereignty of the Russian Federation. In view of 
the Constitution of the Russian Federation its 
sovereignty excludes coexistence of two levels 
of sovereign authorities within the single system 
of government... 1.e. does not assume the sover- 
eignty of the republics or other constituent units of 
the Russian Federation to exist.” 

The considered legal treatment of the Con- 
stitutional Court of the Russian Federation, of 
course, rests on substantial historical and polit- 
ical grounds. After the “parade of sovereign- 
ties” in the early 1990s, a formal mention of 
the sovereignty of constituent units of the Rus- 
sian Federation is perceived as a threat to its 
territorial integrity. Given these circumstances, 
the decision of the Constitutional Court quite 
naturally had a protective sense, rather than a 
heuristic one (although, of course, it must be 
noted that such protection of the Russian state- 
hood was in a greater demand in the 1990s, 
while in political conditions of the early 
2000s, this decision was a reflection of the 
actual strengthening of general government). 
We can also assume that a more favorable atti- 
tude of the Court to the sovereignty of the 
republics could have caused an unnecessary 
political hype. 

However, although the Constitutional Court of 
the Russian Federation, apparently, was guided by 
good intentions, its reasoning was not perfectly 
convincing. To some extent it was based on a 
confusion of the notions of popular and state 
sovereignty. The Russian Constitution declares 
unity of sovereignty solely in respect of the pop- 
ular one, in Art. 3, para. 1: “The holder of sover- 
eignty and the only source of power in the Russian 
Federation is its multinational people.” The Con- 
stitutional Court had extrapolated this unity to the 
state sovereignty, while the constitutional provi- 
sions (e.g., Art. 4, para. 1, according to which “the 
sovereignty of the Russian Federation shall cover 
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the whole of its territory”) do not explicitly read 
that the word “sovereignty” is inapplicable to the 
constituent units of the Russian Federation. 

Besides, the opinion expressed by the Consti- 
tutional Court of the Russian Federation can be 
described as an unfinished one. Having noted the 
interlink between state sovereignty and the multi- 
national people of the Russian Federation, the 
Court had concluded that only the sovereignty of 
constituent units of the Russian Federation was 
unsound. However, following the idea of solid- 
ness of the national sovereignty expressed in the 
said decisions of the Constitutional Court, it 
would be reasonable to declare the absence of 
neither regional sovereignty nor the sovereignty 
referring to the general level of government. By 
implication of the Court’s decisions, state sover- 
eignty should be regarded a possession of the 
Russian state as a whole, but not of the Russian 
Federation as opposed to its constituent units. 

It seems reasonable that the powers of both the 
federal and regional governments are manifesta- 
tions of state sovereignty. The federal government 
and the governments of constituent units of the 
Russian Federation derive their powers from the 
same source, which is, under the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation, the will of the multina- 
tional people. When the government of either 
level exercises its powers, it expresses the sover- 
eign will of the people, while the level of govern- 
ment itself (neither the regions nor the federal 
government) has no sovereignty. 

It should also be noted that rigidity in the use of 
the term “sovereignty” that the Constitutional 
Court of the Russian Federation insists on is dis- 
sonant with extensive use in the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation of the noun “state” (which 
applies to both the nation as a whole and republics 
within the Russian Federation) and of the adjec- 
tive “state” (which is attributable to the govern- 
mental bodies, to public service, to property not 
only of the Russian Federation but also of its 
constituent units (of any type), as well as to offi- 
cial languages of the republics within the Russian 
Federation). The term “sovereignty” is, of course, 
overly politicized, and limitation of its acceptable 
use could serve as a means of reducing political 
illusions and speculations. However, this tool may 
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not be effective without prohibition on the “state” 
identification of the republics within the Russian 
Federation. Such prohibition could be accom- 
plished solely by means of enactment of a new 
Constitution of the Russian Federation, as the 
republics are called “states” in Art. 5 of the current 
Constitution that belongs to the unalterable 
Chapter 1. 

In addition, this restriction does not look quite 
natural, since according to Art. 73 of the Consti- 
tution of the Russian Federation outside the juris- 
diction of the Russian Federation and the federal 
powers within the joint jurisdiction of the Russian 
Federation and its constituent units, the latter shall 
possess full state power. This corresponds to one 
of the acknowledged meanings of the word “sov- 
ereignty.” An attempt to interpret it this way 
was made in the Constitution of the Republic of 
Bashkortostan. Its Art. 1, para. 2, as amended 
3 November 2000, had stated that “the sover- 
eignty of the Republic of Bashkortostan is 
expressed in the possession of full state power 
(legislative, executive and judicial) outside the 
jurisdiction of the Russian Federation and the 
powers of the Russian Federation on issues 
under joint jurisdiction of the Russian Federa- 
tion and the Republic of Bashkortostan.” Simi- 
lar provisions had lately appeared in Art. 
1, para. 1, of the Constitution of the Republic 
of Tatarstan and in Art. 1, para. 1, of the Consti- 
tution of the Chechen Republic. Following the 
adoption of the said decision of the Constitutional 
Court, the term “sovereignty” was replaced in the 
Constitution of the Republic of Bashkortostan by 
the word “statehood.” However, the constitutions 
of Tatarstan and of the Chechen Republic still 
contain provisions mentioning their sovereignty. 

The issue of sovereignty of constituent units of 
the Russian Federation was further associated 
with the issue of their citizenship. Proceeding 
from the assertion that republics do not possess 
sovereignty, the Constitutional Court of the Rus- 
sian Federation in its ruling No. 250-O 
dd. 6 December 2001, on inquiry of the State 
Assembly-Kurultay of the Republic of Bashkor- 
tostan on interpretation of provisions of the Arti- 
cles 5, 11, 71, 72, 73, 76, 77, and 78 of the 
Constitution of the Russian Federation, concluded 
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that republican citizenship neither has the right to 
exist. 

Rigidity of the federal Constitutional Court in 
this question is understandable, as in Russia, the 
citizenship of the republics had become a subject 
of political speculations along with the issue of 
their sovereignty. The Federal Law No. 62-FZ, 
dd. 31 May 2002, “On the Citizenship of the 
Russian Federation,” could serve the ground for 
a more tactful solution of the problem of citizen- 
ship of constituent units of the Russian Federa- 
tion, as compared with the judgment of the 
Constitutional Court of the Russian Federation. 
According to Art. 71, para. “b,” of the Russian 
Constitution, issues of citizenship in the Russian 
Federation fall to the jurisdiction of the Russian 
Federation. This leaves the legal possibility of 
recognition of the citizenship of republics within 
the Russian Federation, but solely at the discretion 
of the federal legislator, as following the provi- 
sions of Art. 76 of the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation, constituent units of the Russian Fed- 
eration cannot make laws on the issues listed in 
Art. 71. The named Federal Law does not refer to 
citizenship of the republics, and consequently, this 
phenomenon in the legal sense does not currently 
exist (which does not prevent its rebirth in the 
future). 

At the moment, only the Constitution of the 
Republic of Tatarstan mentions the republican 
citizenship, in Art. 21. According to the latter, 
citizen of the Russian Federation permanently 
residing in the Republic of Tatarstan is simulta- 
neously a citizen of the Republic of Tatarstan. Up 
until 2010, Art. 4 of the Constitution of the 
Republic of Tyva contained a similar provision. 


Means of Distribution of Powers 
Between Orders of Government 


Being a federal country by its official designation, 
Russia requires a constitutional distribution of 
powers between orders of government. A sort of 
such distribution can be found in Arts. 71—73 of the 
Constitution of the Russian Federation (see chapter 
“» Multilevel Governance and Public Administra- 
tion, Russia”). However, despite existence of the 
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constitutional lists of powers, the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation cannot be regarded as a full- 
fledged source of the said distribution. 

First, the constitutional formulas are not very 
precise and thus are subject to various interpreta- 
tions. Due to the poor specificity of the Russian 
Constitution and other errors (duplicated articles 
of exclusive jurisdiction of the Russian Federation 
and joint jurisdiction, lack of a universal approach 
to settling the powers, etc.), it inevitably shares its 
function of distribution of competence with other 
legal sources. 

Second, the Russian Constitution proclaims 
the vast part of jurisdiction to be the common 
field of the Russian Federation and of its con- 
stituent units. By virtue of the fact that the 
Constitution assigns the majority of socially 
significant issues, which affect the everyday 
interests of all citizens and organizations, to 
joint jurisdiction of national and regional levels 
of government, it is impossible to judge the 
actual level of centralization (decentralization) 
of Russia, being guided by the constitutional 
provisions solely. 

Allocation of the powers within this sphere had 
always been a disputable issue. Though the con- 
stitutional distribution of powers between orders 
of government remains stable for more than two 
decades, actual autonomy of the regions changed 
drastically during this time due to the other legal 
sources. The Constitution of the Russian Consti- 
tution stipulates in Art. 11, para. 3, that distribu- 
tion of powers between the federal government 
and the governments of constituent units of the 
Russian Federation shall be set only “by the given 
Constitution, the Federative Treaty, and other 
treaties.” The first years after adoption of the 
Constitution of the Russian Constitution of 1993 
were marked with “treaty making.” In 1994—1998 
such treaties, provided for by the Constitution 
(abovementioned Art. 11, para. 3), were signed 
by the representatives of 46 regions. All of them 
contained more or less corrected lists of federal 
and “joint” powers and one way or another vio- 
lated the Constitution and (or) the federal laws. 
Actually, one may doubt if these documents could 
have legal significance at all. They passed a ridic- 
ulous procedure: being just signed by the federal 
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and regional leaders, these treaties claimed to be a 
substitute for the constitutional provisions on dis- 
tribution of powers for the respective regions. 
Most of these treaties were denounced by agree- 
ments of their parties in 2001—2003. For the others 
a transitory provision had been set requiring pass- 
ing a new procedure stipulated for in the Federal 
Law No. 184-FZ dd. 6 October 1999, “On the 
General Principles of Organization of Legislative 
(Representative) and Executive Bodies of Constit- 
uent Units of the Russian Federation.” This pro- 
cedure assumed ratification of a treaty by adopting 
a special federal law. Thus, none of the remaining 
treaties had chances to be prolonged. Conse- 
quently, all these treaties had been pronounced 
invalid in 2005. Lately, in 2007 a new treaty 
with the government of the Tatarstan Republic 
passed the said newly developed procedure. How- 
ever, it appeared to be rather a symbolic document 
for the Republic than a treaty on division of pow- 
ers (actually this treaty does not contain any sig- 
nificant provisions). Since then, no treaties of this 
type were concluded. 

In the course of recomposing distribution of 
powers, it was definitely the Constitutional Court 
of the Russian Federation that ensured drastic 
strengthening of the federal positions. In dozens 
of decisions, the Court supported federal legisla- 
tion, thus fighting the mentioned quasifeudal dis- 
unity and providing for developing a uniform 
regulation in various spheres, from electoral sys- 
tem to fire safety. One of the first adjudications of 
that kind (and the one that had far-reaching impli- 
cations) was Resolution No. 1-P dd. 9 January 
1998, on verification of constitutionality of the 
Forestry Code of the Russian Federation. By this 
Resolution the Constitutional Court of the Rus- 
sian Federation provided for expansion of the list 
of acceptable forms of distribution of powers. 
According to para. 4 of the rationale of this deci- 
sion, the Federal Law “defines the rights and 
obligations of the parties involved, including the 
powers assigned to the levels of government, and 
thus sets the distribution of these powers,” and 
therefore, the Federal Assembly “shall be entitled 
to exercise the legislative regulation of issues 
related to the given articles of joint jurisdiction, 
to determine appropriate specific powers and 
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competence” of governments of the Russian Fed- 
eration and its constituent units. 

This decision opened the gates to the federal 
legislative expansion. Shortly thereafter the Tax 
Code was successfully passed by the federal par- 
liament. By adopting this act, the Federation pro- 
claimed the most important taxes to be federal and 
set a comprehensive list of regional and local 
taxes. The federal government accumulates most 
financial resources and then redistributes them 
back to the regions. Considering enormous dis- 
proportions in regional economies, this measure 
was reasonable. However, it obviously provided 
the federal government with an outstanding lever- 
age over regional governments. 

One year later, the mentioned Federal Law 
“On the General Principles of Organization of 
Legislative (Representative) and Executive 
Bodies of Constituent Units of the Russian Fed- 
eration” was enacted. With numerous amend- 
ments that followed, this act moved further 
and further from being a law “on the general 
principles.” Its contemporary version contains 
detailed provisions on procedures of formation 
of regional legislative and executive bodies, on 
the structure of regional legislature, on proce- 
dures of decision-making, on regional taxation 
and budgeting, on federal intervention mea- 
sures, on distribution of powers between federal 
and regional governments, and so forth. Thus, 
this Federal Law de facto took on part of the role 
of the constitution for all regions of Russia, 
whereas the latter have no choice but to repro- 
duce provisions, established by the said law, in 
their constitutional acts (see chapters “> Multi- 
level Governance and Public Administration, 
Russia” and “»> Regional Executives, Russia’). 

Currently, it is this law that serves as the main 
instrument for distributing powers within the vast 
field of joint jurisdiction of national and regional 
levels of government. Since 2003, it contains a list 
of powers lying within joint jurisdiction of the 
Russian Federation and its constituent units that 
the regional governments are responsible to exer- 
cise using their budgetary funds. This extensive 
list has been being regularly broadened by the 
federal legislator (as of today, it includes some 
110 blocks of powers). These powers refer to: 
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e Agricultural lands, support of agricultural 
production 

e Some of the mining operations 

e Development of small-scale and medium-scale 
business, inter-municipal investment projects, 
regional R&D, innovation programs and pro- 
jects, pricing policy, intraregional trade 

e Foreign economic agreements of the regional 
government, frontier cooperation 

e Regional territorial planning, supervision over 
capital construction 

e Housing issues, heat supply, water supply and 
sewerage, potable water and household water 
supplies 

e Orphan children, guardianship and trusteeship, 
support for charitable activities and 
volunteering 

e Regional highways, transportation services to 
the population, regional airports and aero- 
dromes, river ports 

e Preschool; primary, basic, and secondary edu- 
cation; physical culture and sports 

e Historical and cultural monuments, regional 
museums, public libraries, support for arts 
and cultural development, as well as tourism 
development 

e Employment assistance, labor protection, set- 
tlement of collective labor disputes 

e Medical care, social support, and social ser- 
vices to advanced-age and handicapped 
citizens 

e Assistance for burials 

e Veterinary supervision 

e Fire prevention and firefighting; prevention of 
emergency situations and of natural calamities 
and epidemics; and liquidation of the aftermath 
thereof, emergency rescuing 

e Protecting natural environment and ecological 
security 

e Administrative sanctions for violation of 
regional laws 


Aside from the powers relating to the listed 
issues, the regional governments are mandated 
by special federal laws to exercise extra powers, 
at the expense of the federal budget. Thus, in the 
last decade, the distribution of powers between 
the federal and regional governments is being 
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transformed neither by amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the Russian Federation nor by means 
of intergovernmental treaties (although agree- 
ments on delegation of administrative powers 
have been being regularly concluded between 
the federal governmental and regional execu- 
tives), but by ordinary federal legislation, which 
does not require the adopted acts to be ratified by 
the representative bodies of constituent units of 
the Russian Federation. 

As far as the federal laws became the main 
instruments of redistributing powers between 
orders of government, stability of the limits 
of jurisdiction of the constituent units of the Rus- 
sian Federation is not guaranteed. However, the 
actual distribution of powers has reached a some- 
what balanced condition, as the federal legislator 
had already covered almost all the issues he 
intended to. 


Federalism and the Federal Executive 


The system of federal governing institutions is not 
restricted to the Russia’s capital. Quite few of the 
bodies within the federal executive reside solely 
in Moscow. The main of such few bodies is 
the council of ministers (officially titled the 
Government of the Russian Federation). Under 
provisions of the Russian Constitution, the com- 
position of this collegial body does not reflect the 
federal structure of Russia. However, according to 
Art. 6 of the Federal Constitutional Law No. 2- 
FKZ dd. 17 December 1997, “On the Government 
of the Russian Federation,” deputy chairmen of 
the Government of the Russian Federation and 
federal ministers may hold the posts of plenipoten- 
tiary representatives of the president of the Russian 
Federation in the federal districts. Currently, there 
is one member of that kind within that body (see 
chapter “> Federal Government, Russia’). 

The Constitution of the Russian Federation 
does not provide for direct involvement of 
the Government of the Russian Federation into 
intergovernmental relations. However, under the 
Constitution, the decision of the government is 
mandatory in the Russian Federation (Art. 
115, para. 2). Besides, Art. 77, para. 2, of the 
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Constitution stipulates that within jurisdiction of 
the Russian Federation and the powers of the 
Russian Federation on the issues under joint juris- 
diction of the Russian Federation and the constit- 
uent units of the Russian Federation, federal and 
regional executive bodies shall make up a united 
executive system. The meaning of the constitu- 
tional notion of this single executive is quite 
ambiguous, given the federal system of Russia. 
Whatsoever, taken together the two cited consti- 
tutional clauses allow the Government of the Rus- 
sian Federation to establish the rules that are 
mandatory for the regional executives and, some- 
times, to give them instructions. 

Further, the Government of the Russian Feder- 
ation actually participates in intergovernmental 
relations under the Federal Law “On the General 
Principles of Organization of Legislative 
(Representative) and Executive Bodies of Constit- 
uent Units of the Russian Federation.” According 
to Art. 26.8 of the latter, it sets the rules for 
concluding agreements between federal and 
regional executive bodies on delegation of certain 
powers and approves such agreements. 

Finally, the Government of the Russian Feder- 
ation is, unexpectedly, involved in revising divi- 
sion of the federal territory into constituent units. 
Art. 147.2, para. 1, of the rules of the Council of 
the Federation (i.e., the upper chamber of the 
Federal Assembly) requires that the federal gov- 
ernment submits its consent in cases of changing 
the boundaries of the cities of federal significance. 
For instance, the Resolution of the Council of the 
Federation No. 490-SF dd. 16 December 2009, on 
approval of changing the boundaries of the city of 
Saint Petersburg, had been adopted relying on the 
suggestion of the Government of the Russian 
Federation formulated in its ruling No. 1707-1, 
dd. 13 November 2009. 

As mentioned above, federal executive bodies 
are entitled by the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation to establish territorial offices. Actually, 
most of the federal ministries, services, and 
agencies (see chapter “» Federal Government, 
Russia”) have numerous territorial departments. 
The idea to decrease federal presence in the 
regions has been being ventilated through the 
past two decades. However, despite the officially 
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declared intentions to balance the number of fed- 
eral institutions and officials in the constituent 
units of the Russian Federation with the federal 
principle, this transition is going slowly. 

The administration of the President of the Rus- 
sian Federation, that is, formally a nongoverning 
institution, but actually the central unit of the 
public administration system, is not a single cen- 
tral office of the head of the Russian state as well. 
Actually, it is a hierarchical network of regional 
and supraregional departments and officials (see 
chapter “> Head of the State and Public Admin- 
istration, Russia”). 


The Role of Constituent Units 
of the Russian Federation in Public 
Administration 


The regional executives occupy a dualistic posi- 
tion in the system of public administration. On the 
one hand, they remain significantly dependent on 
the Russia’s federal government in political, 
administrative, and financial respects (see chapter 
“» Regional Executives, Russia”). Though resti- 
tution of popular elections of the regional chief 
executives in 2012 was an important formal step 
towards decentralization, the preceding period of 
quasi-appointment of these officials had been long 
enough to replace popularly elected governors 
with the presidential designees, which were usu- 
ally concordant with the federal policies and were 
not eager to assert regional autonomy. Given 
that the Russian society actually has no intense 
aspiration for federalism, this cutting regional 
autonomy down in 2005-2012 actually does not 
deserve a rigorous denunciation. It resolved some 
pressing issues, such as populism at regional elec- 
toral campaigns and popular disenchantment after 
elections. Therefore, in some way, it was waited 
for by the voters. And it turned out to be quite 
convenient for the so-called regional elites. These 
did not only benefit from the vanishment of elec- 
toral battles but also managed to receive a huge 
rent from the fact of siding with the federal author- 
ities (Leksin 2012). Popular elections of the 
regional chief executives should contribute to 
political independence of the latter but does not 
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guarantee it, of course. However, that may be, the 
chief officials of the constituent units of the Rus- 
sian Federation and regional executives as a 
whole remain substantially involved in the federal 
policies. 

On the other hand, it is the regional executives 
that the operability of the Russian government 
actually depends on. They carry the larger part 
of the administrative burden, as they act as the 
main implementors of both federal and regional 
legislation (see chapter “> Regional Execu- 
tives, Russia”). 


Conclusions 


Federalism and public administration in Russia 
had been developing in a somewhat unusual sym- 
biosis. Although the federal principle is an obvi- 
ous obstacle to constructing an integral system of 
public administration, in the Russian Federation, 
it had been used in antithetical ways. 

In the revolutionary years at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the federal idea had been 
being exploited in order to contain separatism 
driven by the nationalist aspirations in different 
parts of the ruined Russian Empire. In fact, the 
terms “federation” and “federative” had been 
being mainly misused at that time, describing 
political system based on ethnic autonomy, as a 
rule. Though this misuse was quite common dur- 
ing that time, it profited the Soviet government, 
first of all. In less than a decade after the end of the 
civil war, the Soviet state became solid in both 
political and administrative respects, although for- 
mally it remained a federal system. 

At the end of the Soviet period of Russian 
history, the decentralistic movement in the Rus- 
sian regions had been developed under the feder- 
alism slogans as well. Again, the terminology 
being used in political rhetoric during that period 
had little to do with the conception of federalism. 
Actually, some regional elites had strived for 
political autonomy and financial self-standing, 
but not for the Federation at all. The rush for 
more freedom and self-government in the end 
of the 1980s through the mid-1990s was in many 
respects stimulated by economic problems, which 
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were exaggeratedly attributed to centralization of 
the Soviet rule. However, the original expectan- 
cies to cope with economic distress by means of 
decentralization had been ruined with time. Con- 
sequently, social support for autonomy had grad- 
ually vanished in most of the regions (by the end 
of the 1990s). 

Conclusion of the Federative Treaty in 1992 
and adoption of the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation in 1993 was actually the first time 
the federal idea had been implemented closely 
enough to the conventional concept. However, 
as before, the general government had utilitar- 
ian motivation to use it — this time, in order to 
lessen the political weight of the republics and 
of the so-called national elites of these constit- 
uent entities, as well as to cut down their influ- 
ence on the federal decision-making. New 
constituent entities of the Russian Federation 
(krays, oblasts, cities of federal significance, 
autonomous areas) served as a political counter- 
poise to the republics. The new constituent enti- 
ties provided considerable support to centralist 
bills in the upper chamber of the Federal Assem- 
bly. Thus, the promotion of former administra- 
tive territories to the status of constituent 
entities of the Russian Federation by the Feder- 
ative Treaty of 1992, combined with regional 
equality in the upper chamber of the Federal 
Assembly provided by the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation of 1993 (formerly, constitu- 
ent units were represented differently in the 
upper chamber of the federal parliament: each 
republic had three delegates, autonomous oblasts 
and autonomous okrugs were represented by one 
deputy each, and the other regions had 63 repre- 
sentatives altogether), formed the ground for 
the posterior centralization. No country has 
ever shown a more paradoxical example of 
decentralizing policy. Granting autonomy to the 
Russian regions that had never been in great need 
for it eventually permitted to centralize the federal 
system to such an extent that even republics were 
deprived of autonomy they used to enjoy. The 
Russian federalism of the end of the twentieth 
century was undermined at its origination, and 
resultantly it self-destructed in the beginning of 
the twenty-first century. 
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Despite the extensive criticism, contemporary 
federal arrangements should not be regarded as 
defective. Centralistic nature of the present-day 
Russia does not cause popular discontent and 
thus does not demand urgent corrections. For 
Russia federalism is not an indisputable principle, 
as for Germany, the USA, or Switzerland, but a 
doubtful value. Today most of the Russians 
appear to remain quite indifferent about federal- 
ism and regional autonomy. 

However, the demand for this autonomy varies 
greatly in different constituent entities of the Rus- 
sian Federation. A considerable portion of con- 
stituent entities of the Russian Federation had 
enjoyed autonomy for many decades and cannot 
be deprived of it painlessly. Thus, legal instru- 
ments providing for political autonomy of the 
Russian regions should not be considered to be 
useless. 

On the whole, by the actual political and legal 
context, it is not a fairly federal state. It should 
rather be placed among regional states (along with 
Spain and Italy). This deflection of the actual 
political structure from the declared one is neither 
harmful nor perilous by itself, as the official des- 
ignation of any state is not legally binding. The 
terms “federation” and “federal” are abstract 
notions with no legal definitions. Therefore, con- 
stitutional name of the Russian Federation does 
not oblige it to be a federal state, as neither the 
Swiss Confederation nor the USA ought to be 
confederal. However, the Constitution does not 
only declare Russia to be a federal state but, 
surely, establishes provisions for certain federal 
arrangements that cannot be evaded. In this 
respect, Russia remains quite centralized both 
politically and administratively. 
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Definition 


The constitutional intersection of civil liberty and 
public administration refers to the need for public 
administrators to act in ways that do not violate 
individual liberties protected by a constitution, 
which is the fundamental charter for government. 


Introduction 


Public administrators act under authority granted 
directly or indirectly through constitutions, which 
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are the fundamental charters for government. 
Constitutions typically contain provisions that 
limit government’s ability to interfere with certain 
individual liberties. Public administrators must 
adhere to these limits while carrying out their 
duties or face exposure to litigation and liability. 
This entry briefly describes the main tensions that 
public administrators in America face when 
balancing the efficient and effective implementa- 
tion of public programs, with respect for individ- 
ual liberty under the US Constitution. This entry 
does not address state constitutional rights or the 
many statutory rights that individuals also enjoy 
and that often provide more extensive, if legisla- 
tively revocable, protections for individual liberty. 


Balancing Liberty and Administrative 
Values 


“Civil liberty” is defined as “the political freedom 
that is enjoyed by members of society that 
restrains its people as far as is necessary to main- 
tain the general welfare of everyone” (Black’s 
Law Dictionary). This definition embodies a cen- 
tral challenge confronting public administrators in 
America, who are generally called on to preserve 
as much individual liberty as possible in the 
course of carrying out programs aimed at achiev- 
ing the public good. 

The specific individual rights and freedoms 
that administrators at the federal, state, and local 
levels must respect are set out in the US Consti- 
tution’s Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The Tenth Amendment, which reserves to 
the states or the people all powers not given to the 
federal government or prohibited to the states, 
is also noteworthy; it embodies principles of 
federalism that are felt to maximize individual 
liberty by preventing concentration of power and 
preserving more accountable, local forms of 
government. 

The provisions that have been used most fre- 
quently to challenge public programs and admin- 
istrative actions are discussed below. Written in 
broad language, these provisions gain ultimate 
meaning through interpretation and application 
by courts, especially the US Supreme Court, in 
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the context of concrete disputes. Courts recognize 
that no individual’s rights are absolute — that every 
time one person acts in the enjoyment of her 
rights, she affects others — and therefore govern- 
ment may, in the exercise of its constitutional 
power to promote the general welfare, act in 
ways that necessarily and legitimately cabin indi- 
vidual rights to some degree. At the same time, 
courts have emphasized that because the Consti- 
tution is the “supreme law of the land,” core 
administrative values of efficiency and effective- 
ness must sometimes yield to the higher constitu- 
tional principles (Rosenbloom et al.). 


Frameworks for Judging 
the Constitutionality of Public 
Administrative Action 


Freedom of Speech and Expression 

The First Amendment says the government “shall 
make no law abridging the freedom of speech. . ..” 
This reflects the view of the founding fathers — the 
key figures who crafted the American Revolution 
and the constitutional republic that followed — that 
the free flow of facts and ideas is vital to informed 
self-governance and to checking abuse of power. 
Accordingly, courts view government efforts to 
suppress speech or to skew the public debate with 
deep suspicion. Regulation of speech based on the 
speaker’s topic, or viewpoint, will nearly always 
be swiftly invalidated unless the government can 
show that the regulation is narrowly tailored to 
serve a compelling interest. This test is known as 
“strict scrutiny,” and regulation virtually always 
fails it. The Supreme Court has applied this test to 
protect political speech by corporations as well as 
individuals. 

The freedom to speak includes the freedom not 
to speak, and courts are hostile when government 
tries to compel someone to adopt its message as 
her own. So, for example, public schoolchildren 
may not be made to participate in patriotic exer- 
cises like saluting or pledging allegiance to the 
American flag. In the context of commercial 
speech — speech proposing or facilitating a com- 
mercial transaction — regulation may require 
companies to disclose truthful factual information 
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about their products, as long as the regulation 1s 
narrowly tailored to directly and materially 
advance a substantial government interest. Reg- 
ulation may not, however, require disclosures of 
information that is ideological as opposed to fac- 
tual, or reasonably disputed as a factual matter, or 
effectively convert the manufacturer’s packaging 
and marketing to the government's use for its own 
messaging. So, while tobacco companies can be 
compelled to include textual warnings like “Cig- 
arettes Cause Fatal Lung Disease” on cigarette 
packages, they may not be required to include 
graphic images of, say, diseased lungs or corpses, 
or to carry the phone number for the government's 
smoking cessation hotline. 

Free-speech rights extend some protection to 
expressive conduct or “symbolic speech,” such as 
burning the American flag to protest government 
policy. Since conduct may cause substantial phys- 
ical harm, however, government may restrict it to 
serve important government interests unrelated to 
suppressing speech, as long as it prohibits no more 
speech than necessary. Under this principle, the 
Supreme Court upheld a criminal conviction of a 
man who burned his draft card to protest the 
Vietnam War, citing the government’s compelling 
interest in preserving the draft cards as records of 
eligibility for military service, and the unintended 
and incidental nature of any burden on the 
speaker’s message. 

When people speak in a place reserved for 
public speech either by long-standing tradition 
(a park or sidewalk corner) or by conscious gov- 
ernment action (a civic building whose rooms are 
available for use by all comers), the government 
may not restrict the topics discussed or the view- 
points expressed, although it may impose restric- 
tions on the “time, place, and manner” of speech 
in these venues to preserve order —, for example, 
prohibiting the use of a bullhorn in residential 
neighborhoods late at night. Not all government 
property is or must be open to all speech; the 
government may create limited or nonpublic 
forums in which it may specify the topics 
(although not the viewpoints) that may be 
addressed. 

When the government is the speaker, it may 
control its own message. In some cases, however, 
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it may be difficult to tell when the government is 
speaking and when it is creating a forum for 
private parties to speak. Consider specialty license 
plates for vehicles, a program often used by states 
to raise revenue and facilitate charitable donations 
to organizations that design the plates. Recently 
the Supreme Court held that such plates are gov- 
ernment speech, since while the designs come 
from private organizations, the plates still carry 
numbers and other data used for administrative 
purposes. Accordingly, the government may 
reject designs it finds offensive or expects will 
generate controversy and criticism. Had the 
Court held that the plates were forum for speech 
by either the organization that designed it or the 
vehicle owner who placed it on his car, the gov- 
ernment could not pick and choose among designs 
(in that specific case, it could not reject a highly 
controversial plate design containing the Confed- 
erate flag, which is widely associated with slavery 
and racism). In such a case, the government might 
well have decided to forego the program to avoid 
the costs and headache of responding to provoca- 
tive plate designs. 

The Supreme Court has held that a very few 
categories of speech which were historically 
banned, due to their tendency to inflict great 
harm without contributing much of value to the 
public debate, remain outside the protection of the 
First Amendment. These include incitement 
(speech that is intended and likely to provoke 
imminent violence, such as whipping up a crowd 
to riot), “fighting words” (insults that tend to 
provoke an immediate violence response or 
breach of the peace — essentially one-on-one 
incitement), and true threats (an expression of a 
serious intent to inflict harm on someone and that 
is reasonably likely to place someone in fear of 
harm). Public officials struggle with how to apply 
these categories, and free speech principles gen- 
erally, to digital age activities like online radi- 
calization, terrorist recruitment, cyberbullying, 
“revenge porn,” and so on. Drawing a workable 
conceptual line between protected speech and 
actionable incitement or harassment has proven 
difficult, even before factoring in the complex- 
ities of enforcement in a globally connected 
world. 
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Outside its treatment of these “unprotected” 
categories, the Supreme Court has firmly 
resisted calls to judge the constitutionality of 
speech regulation through an ad hoc balancing 
test that weighs the social value of the speech 
against the harms it creates. As a result, most 
speech, including racial epithets, grotesquely 
violent imagery, and most adult sexual imagery, 
gets robust protection against efforts to suppress 
or punish it. Courts have emphasized that free 
speech rights would matter little if they only 
protected the right to express noncontroversial 
ideas. Courts generally call for more, not less, 
speech — for “counterspeech” — as the antidote 
to hateful expression. Essentially, the First 
Amendment presupposes and demands a public 
that is willing to engage in robust debate and 
confront unpopular statements. Yet in some 
cases, such as revenge porn, the normal calls 
for counterspeech seem unworkable. Likewise, 
the usual preference for punishing speech after 
the fact rather than imposing “prior restraints” 
may not work well with globally based online 
radicalization efforts. 


Equal Protection Under Law 

The Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments state that 
government does not deny any person equal pro- 
tection of the laws. This means it must treat sim- 
ilarly situated persons the same; more precisely, it 
means that when government classifies people in 
the course of making and implementing laws, it 
must have a sufficient justification for the classi- 
fication. Many classifications involve characteris- 
tics like age, residency, income level, and so on 
that are commonly accepted as appropriate — for 
example, limiting the ability to drive to persons 
above a certain age. Such classifications are valid 
as long as they are rationally related to a legitimate 
government interest. 

In contrast, distinctions in the law based on 
characteristics that are considered immutable and 
irrelevant to economic and societal participation, 
and have been historically misused to inflict great 
harm on minorities, require greater justification 
and more limited use. Accordingly, classifications 
based on race, ethnicity (as distinct from immi- 
gration status), and religion must be narrowly 
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tailored to serve a compelling interest. Even 
efforts to use race to benefit historically disadvan- 
taged minorities will receive this “strict scrutiny” 
by courts and almost always will be struck down. 
One of the few remaining constitutional uses of 
race in government decisionmaking is the use of 
race by public universities as part of a multifactor, 
holistic admission assessment designed to achieve 
the educational benefits of diversity. 

Historically, gender-based classifications have 
received “intermediate” scrutiny, requiring the 
government to show that gender is substantially 
related to an important government interest. This 
use of less-than-strict scrutiny reflects the histori- 
cal notion that biological differences justified cer- 
tain differences in legal treatment of men and 
women; in an age of female Marines, this seems 
harder to justify. Courts have differed as to 
whether classifications based on sexual orienta- 
tion (and perhaps gender identity) also warrant 
intermediate scrutiny. Since the Supreme Court 
has held that same-sex marriage bans violate 
equal protection principles, however, it is difficult 
to see how distinctions based on sexual orienta- 
tion in areas like employment would survive con- 
stitutional challenge. 


Procedural Due Process 

The Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments prohibit 
the government from depriving someone of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. 
The guarantee of due process has both proce- 
dural and substantive dimensions. Procedurally, 
it requires government to provide a fair process 
when taking someone’s life, liberty, or property; 
a criminal trial, with appointed counsel for indi- 
gent defendants, is a well-known example. The 
procedural due process requirement grew in 
significance as courts in the 1970s began to 
recast government benefits, resources, con- 
tracts, licenses, and jobs — upon which people 
increasingly depended as major sources of 
income and support — as “new property” rather 
than largess (Reich, 741—746). Once an inde- 
pendent source of law, such as a statute, creates 
an entitlement to continued access to a benefit 
or work — for example, by preventing termina- 
tion of a public employee except for a good 
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cause — the government must use a fair set of 
procedures in taking that property away. What 
is fair varies with the circumstances; courts bal- 
ance the impact on individual interests with 
the likelihood that requiring certain types of 
procedures will lower the risk of error in 
the government’s decision and the cost and bur- 
den of adding further procedures. The core 
of procedural due process is a notice of the 
government’s intended action and a meaningful 
opportunity for rebuttal before an impartial 
decisionmaker who will make a decision supported 
by substantial evidence. In some cases — such as 
when the government proposes to cancel some- 
one’s welfare benefits, on which her life may 
depend — the balance of interests favors the indi- 
vidual and a hearing must take place before the 
government may act. In other cases, for instance 
where decisions about disability benefits may be 
made reliably on a paper record and the benefits are 
not as critical a form of income, the hearing may 
come after termination. 

The substantive component of due process 
requires that the government act in a fair and 
nonarbitrary way and with sufficient justification 
when it interferes with fundamental individual 
liberties. This means, for example, that it may 
never act from an improper motive, such as ani- 
mus toward a disfavored group. The substantive 
due process clause is only invoked to protect those 
individual liberties that are considered fundamen- 
tal but are not, like free speech, spelled out 
directly in the Bill of Rights. Implied fundamental 
liberties protected by substantive due process 
must be “deeply rooted in the Nation’s traditions” 
or “implicit in the concept of ordered liberty.” 
(Palko 1937). 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, courts struck down various progressive 
labor and economic regulations for violating 
owners’ and workers’ fundamental liberty of 
contract. Those efforts subsided in the 1930s, 
and courts have since upheld economic regula- 
tion so long as it is rationally related to a legit- 
imate government interest. In contrast, the 
Supreme Court has continued to recognize fun- 
damental liberty interests in making decisions 
about family, procreation, and sexual intimacy, 
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without unwarranted government intrusion. As 
a result, it has demanded the government show 
heightened justification for laws regulating 
abortion, criminalizing gay sex, and banning 
same-sex and interracial marriage. Finding 
insufficient justification for the laws on sex 
and marriage, the Court has struck them down. 
Crediting the government’s strong interests in 
protecting the potentiality of life and the health 
of pregnant women, however, the Court has 
upheld regulations that do not impose an 
“undue burden” on access to abortion before 
viability of the fetus (ability to survive outside 
the womb) and a ban on abortion after viability. 
The Court recently made clear, however, that it 
will weigh the burden a rule imposes against 
how much it actually serves the stated govern- 
ment interest behind it, and the Court will not 
accept a legislature’s assertions that the rule 
promotes women’s health, at face value. 


Taking Private Property for Public Use 

The Fifth Amendment’s “takings clause” says 
that the government may not take private prop- 
erty for public use, without just compensation. 
The government may constitutionally force 
the transfer of private property for use in public 
projects as long as it pays a fair price — typically, 
fair market value. Both permanent and tempo- 
rary takings of real property (land and build- 
ings) require compensation, and so does the 
taking of personal property. 

The classic examples are taking privately owned 
land to build airports or highways that will be used 
by the public. More controversial has been the tak- 
ing of property from uncooperative property owners 
as part of a scheme to redevelop an economically 
depressed area, unless that area is “blighted” 
(afflicted with severe decay and unsafe living 
conditions). Taking private property for economic 
redevelopment, particularly if the government 
gives the property to private developers that are 
partnering with it to carry out the project, has 
led — property owners to claim that the project 
is not fir “public use” but rather just transfers 
property from one private owner to another. 
A highly controversial 2006 decision by the 
Supreme Court rejected that claim and held that 
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a city’s comprehensive redevelopment plan to 
boost the local economy qualified as a public 
use. Numerous state legislatures responded by 
passing laws imposing limits on the use of the 
takings power, citing the critical role that private 
property rights play in securing liberty and 
checking government abuse of power. 

Government generally may regulate the uses 
of private property to ensure the common 
welfare — for example, through zoning and nui- 
sance laws — without implicating the takings 
clause. The Supreme Court has held however 
that if a regulation “goes too far” and deprives 
the owner of most or all of the beneficial use of her 
property or interferes with reasonable investment- 
backed expectations, the regulation will be 
deemed a taking and the government must com- 
pensate the owner. Determining whether a regula- 
tory taking has occurred is a difficult ad hoc 
analysis; the availability of such a claim has 
empowered challenges to numerous environmen- 
tal and other regulations. 


Freedom from Unreasonable Searches 

and Seizures 

The Fourth Amendment states that “[t]he right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated ....” 
A “search” or “seizure” occurs when the govern- 
ment invades or takes something in which a 
person has an objectively reasonable expectation 
of privacy — that is, an expectation of privacy that 
society generally shares. For a search or seizure 
to be lawful, the government must either get a 
warrant or demonstrate that requiring a warrant is 
not feasible and the search is otherwise reason- 
able in the circumstances. A warrant is a judicial 
order authorizing the search or seizure after con- 
cluding that the government’s evidence already 
gathered offers “probable cause” to believe the 
thing searched or seized will produce evidence of 
lawbreaking. A warrant is considered the “gold 
standard” of privacy protection since it involves 
oversight by a separate branch of government. 
Warrants are not always feasible though, and so 
courts have recognized many exceptions to the war- 
rant requirement over the years, such as allowing the 
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police to conduct limited “‘stop-and-frisk”’ activities 
to check someone they encounter for weapons or 
other evidence of crime when they have reasonable 
and individualized suspicion that s/he has commit- 
ted, is committing, or is about to commit a crime. 
The Supreme Court has also held that public 
employers need not get a warrant for the same 
types of searches of employees or their materials 
that private employers engage in, to investigate 
workplace misconduct or for noninvestigatory 
purposes. 

Applying the Fourth Amendment in the dig- 
ital age is challenging, and the Supreme Court 
has strongly suggested that Congress should 
update legislation surrounding access to digital 
records in order to strike the right balance 
between law enforcement needs and privacy 
concerns. Meanwhile, from a constitutional 
standpoint, widespread use of technologies 
like social media, drones, and traffic cameras 
may diminish individual expectations of pri- 
vacy, which in turn may expand the govern- 
ment’s ability to monitor and surveil — without 
a reasonable expectation of privacy, no “search” 
implicating the Fourth Amendment occurs. Yet, 
the Supreme Court has expressed unease about 
long-term digital monitoring of public move- 
ments, which can paint a detailed picture of 
someone’s life. And the Court has held that, 
while an arrest may permit the immediate sei- 
zure of a smartphone on someone’s person to 
prevent the destruction of evidence, it does not 
permit a warrantless search through the contents 
of that phone, given the tremendous amount of 
personal information it is likely to contain. This 
suggests that the Court may also soon abandon a 
warrant exception it formulated in the 1970s 
known as the “third party doctrine,” in which 
it held, in the context of two cases involving 
government access to phone call and banking 
records, that individuals have no reasonable 
expectation of privacy in data voluntarily 
given to a third party. Given that people today 
routinely conduct highly personal matters, and 
indeed most of their lives, using third-party 
services that store data in the cloud, it is hard 
to imagine the “third party doctrine” will sur- 
vive much longer. 
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Free Exercise of Religion and Freedom from 
Establishment of Religion 

The First Amendment prohibits the government 
from making any law “respecting an establish- 
ment of religion” or “prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Perhaps no area of constitutional law is 
more fraught than judicial efforts to apply and 
reconcile these clauses. Efforts to accommodate 
free exercise rights and avoid religion-based 
discrimination by letting religious organizations 
participate in secular public programs (e.g., 
school vouchers or public contracts for social 
services) generate claims that the government is 
establishing religion by supporting it with 
(fungible) taxpayer dollars. Courts generally 
have rejected these claims; even when parents 
use the vast majority of taxpayer-funded 
vouchers at sectarian institutions, courts have 
held that the parents’ intervening choice of 
school eliminates any establishment clause con- 
cern. When confronting other establishment 
clause challenges, courts have approved prac- 
tices that existed at the time the First Amendment 
was drafted that do not coerce unwilling partici- 
pants and that do not convey to the reasonable 
person the message that the government endorses 
one faith over another or belief over nonbelief 
(or vice versa). Accordingly, courts have allowed 
opening legislative sessions with a sectarian 
prayer, at least if all faiths and nonbelievers 
have the opportunity to participate. Courts have 
also approved prayer at public university gradu- 
ation ceremonies but disapproved it for younger 
children, presuming greater susceptibility to peer 
pressure and coercion in the latter case. 

Courts have struggled the most with religious 
displays, judging them case by case to decide 
whether they convey a sense of government 
endorsement. Government displays that join the 
Decalogue (the Ten Commandments of the Old 
Testament) with other objects to illustrate the his- 
torical development of American law have passed 
constitutional muster. So too have holiday dis- 
plays, whether taxpayer funded or hosted on pub- 
lic property, that are more secular than religious 
(more Santa than Jesus). This is typically of small 
comfort to public administrators, who may have 
to field complaints that making a display too 
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secular, or opening it to all faiths and to nonbe- 
lievers, dilutes the message and does not honor 
America’s Christian heritage and values. 

Recent years have seen a growth in demands 
by individuals and organizations to be exempted 
from laws of general applicability, on the grounds 
that compliance substantially burdens the claim- 
ant’s free exercise of religion. The Supreme Court 
held over 25 years ago that the free exercise clause 
does not require carving out exemptions from 
laws of general applicability that do not target 
religion and are rationally related to a legitimate 
government interest. Essentially, some incidental 
burden on one’s religious exercise is the constitu- 
tional price paid for living in a pluralistic society. 

To hold otherwise, the Court reasoned, would 
open the floodgates to religious exemption claims 
from laws people disliked. Swiftly following this 
decision, Congress and several state legislatures 
enacted legislation requiring government to 
exempt religious objectors from compliance with 
general laws, unless the government could show 
that requiring compliance was the least restrictive 
means of serving a compelling interest. Called 
“Religious Freedom Restoration Acts,” these 
laws have prompted several high-profile actions 
to force changes in health-care administration and 
the certification of same-sex marriages. 


The Right to Keep and Bear Arms 

The Second Amendment states that “[a] well reg- 
ulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed.” In a pair of deci- 
sions issued in 2008 and 2010, the Supreme Court 
held that this provision protects individual rights 
to keep and bear arms for purposes unrelated to 
military service, like self-defense, hunting, and 
target shooting, and struck down laws that pre- 
vented someone from having a loaded and ready- 
to-use handgun and shotgun in the home. The 
Court said that some historical limits on 
weapons — such as laws barring felons or those 
with mental illness from accessing guns, banning 
guns from sensitive areas like schools and gov- 
ernment buildings, banning the use of “those 
weapons not typically possessed by law-abiding 
citizens for lawful purposes” — will continue to be 
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valid. It refrained however from offering a stan- 
dard to use in judging the constitutionality of other 
rules. This leaves for resolution on a case-by-case 
basis such issues as whether a legislature may ban 
assault weapons or 3D-printed weapons or limit 
the amount of ammunition an individual may 
purchase; whether it may require background 
checks, mandatory registration, and training; and 
whether it may limit concealed and open carry in 
public. To obtain rulings on these issues, advo- 
cacy groups have filed extensive litigation chal- 
lenging local, state, and federal gun control laws, 
even as a Series of mass shootings has prompted 
calls from some quarters for more stringent 
controls. 


Cruel and Unusual Punishment 

The Eighth Amendment prohibits the infliction of 
“cruel and unusual punishments.” Courts judge 
whether a given punishment is cruel and unusual 
based on the “evolving standards of decency that 
mark the progress of a maturing society” (Trop 
1985.). Over the years, courts have extended the 
Eighth Amendment protections beyond sentenc- 
ing to require that prisons offer certain minimum 
levels of nutrition, health care, space, and safety. 
Contemporary debates over the Eighth Amend- 
ment include the continued use of the death pen- 
alty and the imposition on convicted sex 
offenders of various civil restraints like registra- 
tion requirements, bans on living within a certain 
distance of schools and parks, restrictions on 
Internet use, and so on. The Supreme Court has 
upheld the sex offender regulations as valid civil 
administrative measures. The Court did effec- 
tively impose a moratorium on state death pen- 
alty laws in 1972, after finding in a set of 
consolidated cases that the laws operated in an 
arbitrary and racially discriminatory manner. By 
1976, several states had rewritten their laws to 
address the administrative issues the Court had 
cited earlier, and the Court reinstated the punish- 
ment as constitutional. 

So far the majority of Justices on the Court 
have rejected modern calls to declare the death 
penalty unconstitutional categorically, noting that 
the Constitution expressly contemplates the impo- 
sition of death as a punishment and citing the 
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value of having issues of appropriate punishment 
for crime judged by the electorate. The Court has, 
however, found that the death penalty is a cruel 
and unusual punishment for minors and those 
with mental retardation and for crimes where the 
victim did not die, and two Justices would inval- 
idate the death penalty altogether, citing contin- 
ued racial bias and arbitrariness in its imposition 
and a failure of the punishment to achieve its 
stated goals of deterrence and retribution. Mean- 
while, opponents of the death penalty have had 
striking success getting companies to withhold 
from state execution programs the drugs that 
have been used for lethal injection; this has forced 
states to seek alternative drugs or reintroduce 
older forms of execution like firing squads. 
While constitutional challenges to these other 
methods continue, some state legislatures and 
governors have ended their death penalty pro- 
grams, citing the high cost of executions com- 
pared to the imposition of life terms, among 
other reasons. 


Enforcing Constitutional Rights Against Public 
Administrators 

A combination of statutes and judicial decisions 
waives government immunity and permits indi- 
viduals to bring lawsuits against federal, state, 
and local officials (and in limited cases, local 
government entities) claiming the violation of 
their constitutional rights and seeking money 
damages, court orders, and attorney fees. 
(Blum and Urbonya, [will supply page numbers 
shortly]; Rosenbloom, 58—59) Officials may be 
sued in their official or individual (personal) 
capacity; the former applies when the official 
acts while clothed in her government authority, 
even if she abuses her position, and is effec- 
tively a suit against the government entity. The 
latter applies when she is acting outside the 
scope of her official duties and is a claim against 
her personal assets. A government official sued 
in her individual capacity may only be held 
personally liable if she violated “clearly 
established ... constitutional rights of which a 
reasonable person would have known” (Harlow 
v. Fitzgerald, 457 U.S. 800, 818 (1982)). This 
“qualified immunity” protects her not just from 
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liability but from the suit itself; that is, courts 
judge at the outset if immunity exists and, if so, 
dismiss the claims before further costs are 
incurred. Qualified immunity helps ensure that 
public officials have fair notice that their behav- 
ior is unconstitutional before penalizing them 
and also helps give them the “breathing room” 
to make difficult decisions on the job without 
undue risk of liability. Because so many consti- 
tutional cases are decided through ad hoc 
balancing tests and fact-intensive analyses, the 
law rarely will be “clearly established,” which 
greatly limits in practice the personal liability of 
public officials. 


Conclusion 


To carry out their duties responsibly, avoid waste- 
ful and distracting litigation, and honor some of 
the central values shaping American government, 
public administrators must consider how their 
choices affect individual rights and liberties and 
integrate that analysis into their daily decision- 
making. The application of constitutional stan- 
dards designed to protect those rights and 
liberties, to new human activities and the regula- 
tion of them, can be challenging for both public 
administrators and courts. Public administrators 
should ensure that they have mechanisms in place 
to remain well informed about constitutional 
developments affecting their work. And, while 
constitutional values in principle trump values of 
administrative efficiency, the magnitude of a 
problem government seeks to address and the 
efficacy of a measure in addressing it, can sub- 
stantially shape how a court balances individual 
liberties and administrative needs. It is therefore 
in the interest of public administrators to supply 
courts, legislators and the public with the neces- 
sary data and experience-based perspectives to 
defend reasonable regulatory efforts against con- 
stitutional challenge. 
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Constitutional Law and Public 
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Synonyms 


Codified constitutions; Codified laws; National 
constitutions; Uncodified constitutions 


Definition 


Constitutional law defines the power of and the 
relationship between the different entities of the 
government as well as the power of and the rela- 
tionship between the government and the people. 


Introduction 


Most countries today have a constitution that sets 
up their government structure and defines the 
relationships between entities of the government, 
specifically how the divisions of government 
interact and function together. Even China’s rule 
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by one party is codified by a constitution. The 
constitutions of democratic countries generally 
set up a parliamentary system or a system of 
separation of powers. Democratic constitutions 
also typically codify the rights of the people, 
both through substantive and procedural due pro- 
cess protections. The type of government set up 
by the constitution will affect how public admin- 
istration operates and interacts with other areas of 
the government. 

The creation and role of public administration 
are not necessarily addressed in constitutions, but 
all governments produce public administration as 
a necessary function of their day-to-day opera- 
tions. Public administration is generally consid- 
ered to be part of the executive branch, although it 
often functions independently and more often 
includes multiple functions. Conflicts arise when 
a public agency is perceived to have overstepped 
its boundaries, especially since the confines of 
jurisdiction are often unclear. When there is a 
conflict between entities of government over the 
divisions of power or between the people and 
government over rights, in most countries consti- 
tutional law is used to determine the outcome. 
Constitutional law encompasses the fundamental 
principles that grant the government the power to 
act but also includes the limits to government 
action. 


Constitutional Law and Public 
Administration 


The relationship between constitutional law and 
public administration will depend greatly on the 
type of government that has been created by the 
constitution, as well as how the different parts 
of the government are expected to interact with 
each other. Not all constitutions are written, there 
are a handful of countries that have unwritten or 
uncodified constitutions. Constitutions also do not 
necessarily set up democratic governments. Many 
monarchy, authoritarian, and one-party govern- 
ments are formed by their country’s constitution, 
although constitutional law in many of these coun- 
tries will have a limited role in keeping the govern- 
ment restrained. Most democratic constitutions set 
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up either a parliamentary system, a system of sep- 
aration of powers, or a hybrid of the two. Even in 
democratic countries, the role of constitutional law 
will vary greatly by country depending on how the 
government is structured. 

Many countries, including most European 
countries, have chosen a parliamentary or hybrid 
system of government, instead of a pure separa- 
tion of powers regime. In parliamentary govern- 
ment systems, the executive functions are part of 
the legislative branch. There is some separation of 
the two functions but not to the same extent that is 
seen in countries with a clear separation of pow- 
ers. The executive administration’s actions are 
generally subject to approval by the legislature, 
since the executive is part of as well as elected by 
the legislative branch. In parliamentary systems, 
the legislature usually has more control over the 
actions of public administration even when the 
structure of government puts it within the execu- 
tive branch. 

In parliamentary systems the courts usually 
play a smaller role than they do in systems with 
separation of powers (Bignami 1999). This means 
that the role of constitutional law will likely be 
decreased in parliamentary systems. In fact, in 
Great Britain the Parliament is supreme, which 
means the courts are not allowed to rule any 
legislation passed by the British Parliament as 
unconstitutional. Great Britain is also unique in 
the fact that it is one of the few nations with an 
unwritten or uncodified constitution. Their consti- 
tution is a collection of the laws passed by Parlia- 
ment, court decisions, and common law. 
Therefore, the British Constitution can be 
changed at any time by Parliament. There are a 
broad range of approaches by other European 
nations, including Germany who has a supreme 
court similar to what is found in a separation of 
powers regime, such as the United States. Gener- 
ally, in parliamentary governments the legislative 
branch has more power than the executive or 
judicial branches, which means that constitutional 
law is going to have a more limited role than in 
separation of powers regimes. 

Some countries, particularly in South America, 
have followed the United States’ lead and adopted 
the belief that power should be divided into 
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separate branches. These government systems 
use checks and balances to ensure that one branch 
does not become more powerful than another. 
Each branch of government has a means of 
checking the power of the other branches, thus 
ensuring the correct balance of power is 
maintained. The belief is that power should be 
equally divided between the three branches. In 
these types of governments, constitutional law 
has a significant role to play in determining 
when one branch has overstepped its power over 
another or when one or more branches of govern- 
ment has violated the due process rights of its 
citizens. 

Every country is unique in how it approaches 
constitutional law; therefore, it is helpful to look at 
one example. The United States has a long and 
robust history of constitutional law, despite the 
fact that it has one of the shortest constitutions 
ever written. The drafters of the US Constitutions 
were so concerned about the legislative branch 
becoming too powerful that most of the first two 
pages of the four-page Constitution were spent 
discussing Congress’ powers and limits. There 
was a concern that the nature of legislative powers 
makes the legislature the most powerful by 
default; therefore, it is the only branch that has a 
section in the Constitution specifically devoted to 
instructing Congress on what it cannot do. In Fed- 
eralist No. 48, Madison explains that without a 
check on its power, the legislative branch is likely 
to take over the functions and powers of the exec- 
utive and judiciary; therefore, a lot of time was 
spent designing a legislature that would function 
effectively with the separation of powers’ restric- 
tions. This included dividing the power of the 
legislature into two separate houses. The framers 
spent nearly one page discussing the executive 
branch, although much of that was used to explain 
the complicated process of electing the president. 
Less than one third of a page was devoted to 
discussing the judicial branch. Despite the dis- 
crepancy in how much space was devoted to 
explaining each branch of government in the Con- 
stitution, there was an overriding belief that the 
three branches of government were coequals and 
each one would place a check on the power of the 
other two. 
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Although Madison discusses in Federalist 
No. 78 the virtue of having the judiciary and not 
Congress, itself, determines when the Constitu- 
tion has been violated, it does not take hold in 
the American government for over a decade 
(2014d). The US Constitution does not explicitly 
give the judiciary the power to review laws; in 
fact, it does not articulate much about the courts 
except that there will be a Supreme Court and 
lowers courts. Congress is given the power to 
decide what the jurisdiction of the courts will be, 
how many justices will serve on the Supreme 
Court, and how many lowers will be created. 
Constitutional law in the United States officially 
begins in the Supreme Court decision of Marbury 
v. Madison (1803). This is also the case that 
helped put the judicial branch in more equal stand- 
ing with the legislative and executive branches. In 
this case, Chief Justice John Marshall declared 
that the Court had the power of judicial review. 
Judicial review gives the Supreme Court the 
power to tell the other branches of government 
when they are overstepping their constitutionally 
given power. As a result of this case, in the United 
States the Supreme Court has become the ultimate 
decider of what is constitutional and what violates 
the Constitution. The US Supreme Court has been 
determining the balance of power between the 
branches of government ever since. 

The US Constitution makes no mention 
of public administration, but public administra- 
tion is still bound by constitutional law. Public 
administrators take an oath of office that includes 
agreeing to uphold the Constitution. Public 
administration is created by laws authorizing the 
government to take action, known as enacting 
legislation. The enacting legislation creates or 
expands an agency to carry out the new responsi- 
bilities. The legitimacy of public administration in 
the United States is dependent upon the US Con- 
stitution and the rule of law. The professional 
loyalty of public administrators should be to the 
US Constitution. This adherence to the rule of law 
and loyalty to the Constitution are what separates 
public administration from business administra- 
tion (Newbold 2011). Regardless of the fact that 
public administration is not mentioned in the US 
Constitution, public administrators are required to 
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uphold constitutional law, but their functions 
often conflict with the separation of powers cre- 
ated by the Constitution which is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the Constitution gives no 
guidance for the role and function of public 
administration. 


Public Administration and Separation 
of Powers 


Countries, like the United States, that have a 
strong belief in separation of powers will spend 
a lot of time and energy ensuring the separation of 
powers is not eroded. In fact, Garry Wills wrote an 
entire book on Americans’ distrust of government 
and why itis A Necessary Evil. He claimed Amer- 
ican “liberty depends so heavily on distrust of 
government that the government itself, we are 
constantly told, was constructed to instill that 
distrust” (2002, p. 16). American distrust of gov- 
ernment is very much tied into the belief in a 
system that ensures separation of powers. There 
is an overriding fear of what would happen if 
power becomes too concentrated in one branch. 
The belief in separation of powers is based on the 
philosophy of Aristotle from around 350 B.C. that 
held there were three types of government func- 
tions: the deliberative, the magisterial, and the 
judicative. The Baron de Montesquieu extended 
this philosophy arguing that these powers should 
be divided into three separate branches of govern- 
ment: legislative (lawmaking), executive (law 
enforcing), and judicial (law interpretation). 
He posited “when the legislative and executive 
powers are united in the same person, or in the 
same body of magistrates, there can be no 
liberty. ..Again, there is no liberty, if the judiciary 
power be not separated from the legislative and 
executive” (1748). Montesquieu made a strong 
argument for keeping the three types of govern- 
ment power separate. 

This idea was first put into practice in the 
United States. James Madison, in 1788, wrote 
in Federalist No. 47 in defense of the newly writ- 
ten US Constitution, “The accumulation of all 
powers, legislative, executive and judicial in the 
same hands... may justly be pronounced the very 
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definition of tyranny” (2014a, p. 235). Although, 
Madison further explains in Federalists No. 47 
and 48 that he is not advocating for a pure sepa- 
ration of powers. Nor did Madison believe that a 
pure separation of powers is what Montesquieu 
intended, because the structure of checks and bal- 
ances in the government necessarily creates over- 
lapping powers (2014a, b). In fact, in Federalist 
No. 48, he expounds on why it is essential that 
each branch has constitutional control over the 
other, in order to ensure that the power of each is 
secure (2014b). When there is overlapping power, 
however, the question will be asked: where does 
the power of one branch end and the power of 
another branch begin? In the United States, the 
Supreme Court hears cases when there is conflict 
to determine which branch is given the power 
under constitutional law. This includes whether 
or not the Supreme Court itself has the power to 
hear and decide the case. The separation of 
powers is further complicated when discussing 
the role of public administration, which often 
encompasses all three functions in the same 
agency. 

The nature of public administration requires it 
to possess legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers. Congress is the main power source for 
public administration, because they create or 
expand agencies, govern the budget, define the 
scope of a project, and determine how much 
authority is given to the agency. Nevertheless, 
most agencies are part of the executive branch of 
government, because the agencies’ main func- 
tion is to carry out or enforce the law. At the same 
time, the scope of authority given to agencies 
often includes the power to create specific regu- 
lations or policies, which are legislative powers. 
Additionally, most agencies require that individ- 
uals appeal to them first for any grievances, 
meaning they also have judicial powers. In coun- 
tries like the United States with a system of 
government designed to divide power into sepa- 
rate branches, this intertwining of the three types 
of government power can appear to put public 
administration at odds with the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

The modern bureaucracy in the United States 
is often referred to as the fourth branch of 
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government, although there is no mention or cre- 
ation of it by the Constitution. Public administra- 
tion in the United States has grown significantly 
over the past 100 years. In fact, the amount of 
legislative output by the agencies exceeds that by 
Congress. The new legislation added to the Code 
of Federal Regulations by far exceeds that added 
to the US Code each year. The Code of Federal 
Regulations is broken up into 50 titles based on 
the type of regulation. It is made up of nearly 
200 volumes, and each volume is updated once a 
year (National Archives n.d.). The US Code has 
54 titles and the most recent printed version in 
2012 had 27 volumes. Although, it takes 235 vol- 
umes to contain over 200 years of legislation 
including annotation on previous versions of leg- 
islation. The US Code is only updated every 
6 years with supplements being printed during 
the other years (Office of the Law Revision Coun- 
sel n.d.). Both sets of volumes cover a wide range 
of topics and a large amount of regulation, but 
only the regulations by public administration are 
created or updated so regularly that the Code of 
Federal Regulations has to be updated yearly. In 
fact, it is necessary to use the Federal Registry 
between updates to ensure that the most up-to- 
date regulation is being used. Public administra- 
tion in the United States is not only enacting 
legislation but is also producing legislation at a 
very high volume. This raises some concerns 
about the balance of power, when it is considered 
with James Madison’s comments on the legisla- 
tive power having the ability to override the other 
functions if it is not kept in check. Congress’ 
legislative powers are specifically limited by the 
Constitution, but there is no such limit on public 
administration. 

The amount of legislation produced by agen- 
cies through the creation of regulations has many 
concerned that the balance of power in the US 
government is no longer in check. Congress gives 
agencies different levels of rule-making power: 
legislative and interpretive. Legislative rule- 
making power gives regulations created by agen- 
cies the same force and effect as laws passed by 
Congress. Interpretive regulations are given a 
somewhat lower status and are therefore more 
open to interpretation or invalidation by the 
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judiciary (Warren 2004). However, the agencies 
are still afforded a lot of deference even with 
interpretative rules. In Chevron, U.S.A., Inc. v. 
Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc. (1984), 
the US Supreme Court held that a challenge to 
administrative regulation will fail when it “centers 
on the wisdom of the agency’s policy, rather than 
whether it is a reasonable choice within a gap left 
open by Congress” (at 866). The Chevron defer- 
ence requires courts defer to the interpretation of 
an agency when Congress has given them the 
authority, and Congress is silent or ambiguous 
on the subject as long as the interpretation is 
reasonable. There are some that argue this doc- 
trine counters Marbury by allowing public admin- 
istration to be the emphatic decider of what the 
law is rather than the courts (Slattery 2015; 
Sunstein 2006). Many disagree on where the line 
should be drawn between deference to agency 
knowledge and ensuring the balance of separation 
of powers. 

In City of Arlington v. Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (2013), the Court further held 
that the Chevron deference includes interpreta- 
tion of the scope of authority by the agency. 
Chief Justice Roberts dissented arguing that 
courts “do not defer to an agency’s interpretation 
of an ambiguous provision unless Congress 
wants us to, and whether Congress wants us to 
is a question that courts, not agencies, must 
decide” (/d. at 1883). He further explained that 
while the Chevron deference intended to prevent 
courts from becoming policymakers in place of 
the executive, the courts still have a responsi- 
bility to determine where to draw the line 
between the legislative and executive branches 
(Id.). The Chevron decision requires courts to 
determine first if Congress was silent on an 
interpretation then to determine if the agency’s 
interpretation is reasonable. The problem is that 
the terms “reasonable” and “permissible” are 
abstract, malleable terms that easily allow def- 
erence to agency interpretation, even if there is 
a better construction (Slattery 2015). If the 
courts are always deferring to the agencies 
then they might not be providing a robust 
check to agency actions as required by the sep- 
aration of powers. 
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Those that challenge the Chevron ruling fur- 
ther argue that it allows public administration too 
much power, especially considering that it is dif- 
ficult to provide effective oversight of agency 
actions. The Supreme Court had earlier explained 
in Bowsher v. Synar that “interpreting a law 
enacted by Congress to implement the legislative 
mandate is the very essence of ‘execution’ of the 
law” (1986 at 733). This case held that the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act was unconstitu- 
tional, because Congress could not control how 
an agency enacted legislation which was an exec- 
utive power. In this case, Congress was not allo- 
wed to remove the Comptroller General since the 
position exercised executive power, and therefore 
Congress did not have the removal authority. In 
theory, the President does have the ability to over- 
see agency actions, but the capability to actively 
supervise the vast array of agencies in an effective 
manner is difficult. Additionally, Congress has 
made some agencies independent by limiting the 
president’s ability to remove the agency leaders 
without cause, thereby insulating them from pres- 
idential power. Given the limited ability of the 
executive and legislative branches to restrict 
agency actions, there are some that believe the 
courts should use independent judgment in 
reviewing public administrative rule making 
rather than deferring automatically to an agency’s 
“reasonable” interpretation (Slattery 2015). Their 
concern is that this “fourth branch,” which is not 
even mentioned in the US Constitution, has 
become more powerful than the other branches 
when such deference is afforded in violation of the 
separation of power. 

There are some that believe the Supreme 
Court’s decision to give deference to public 
administrators is founded in the separation of 
powers doctrine. “It is in honor of the constitu- 
tional separation of powers doctrine and out of 
respect for the expertise of administrators” 
(Warren 2004). The argument is that it prevents 
one branch from implementing their preference on 
another branch. However, there is still a concern if 
the deference leads to a lack of oversight of 
agency actions. This is particularly true if the 
concern is in regard to the due process rights of 
citizens. 
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The Problem of Ensuring Due Process 


In addition to setting up the government structure, 
democratic constitutions also typically specify the 
rights of the citizens. This includes both rights that 
the government is not supposed to violate and 
rights given by the government. Civil liberties 
are rights that the government is not allowed to 
violate, such as freedom of speech and religion. 
Civil rights are rights that are given by the gov- 
ernment, and therefore, the government must take 
actions in order to protect those rights from other 
individuals or states. A good example would be 
the right to vote. Constitutional law protects citi- 
zens from oversteps by the government that 
infringe on both their civil liberties and civil 
rights. 

The original US Constitution did not include 
written rights, because the framers believed that 
the separation of powers and checks on power 
built into the structure of the government would 
be enough to protect citizens’ due process and 
other rights. They were not able to convince 
enough of the detractors to the new Constitution 
that the separation of powers would be enough, so 
they negotiated amending the Constitution to 
include a written Bill of Rights in order to ensure 
ratification. However, there is still a strong belief 
that the separation of powers in government is 
important for ensuring protection of individual 
rights, particularly due process rights. There is a 
concern that the blurring of the separation of pow- 
ers by public administration raises the question of 
whether the system of checks and balances still 
exists to protect individual due process rights 
from agency actions. 

The US Constitution protects both procedural 
and substantive due process. Procedural due pro- 
cess ensures that fair procedures are put in place 
and followed before the government is allowed to 
deprive an individual of life, liberty, or property. 
Substantive due process protects rights that are 
viewed to be fundamental liberties ensured by 
the Constitution from government interference. 
Most of the concerns over public administration’s 
perceived violations of due process have to do 
with procedural issues. The concern is that when 
the same government entity is creating the 
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regulations, enforcing the regulations, and adjudi- 
cating challenges to the regulations, it is difficult 
to ensure procedural due process or create fair 
procedures. 

In the United States, agencies must adhere to 
due process as defined by the US Constitution. 
Newbold contends that “it is not possible in the 
American administrative state to separate the rule 
of law with the preservation of liberty; one is 
intrinsically connected with the other’ (2011, 
p. 469). He further states that if public adminis- 
tration’s primary goal is upholding the Constitu- 
tion, then discretionary power should be used to 
keep the separation of powers balanced, ensuring 
the protection of individual rights. This means 
public administrators should find themselves 
attending to all three constitutional branches of 
government in pursuit of this goal (Newbold 
2011). 

In the United States, there is always a con- 
cern that public administration is violating basic 
constitutional rights, particularly due process 
rights. When one administration is creating, 
implementing, and adjudicating policies and 
regulations, there is a concern that individual 
due process rights will be violated. If the same 
agency that created and implemented the laws is 
determining whether or not they violated an indi- 
vidual’s rights, then many individuals argue that 
specific steps need to be put in place to safeguard 
due process or the individual is not going to get a 
fair hearing. Safeguards have to be put in place to 
ensure fairness, and in countries like the United 
States, the individual always has the right to 
appeal a decision to the judiciary, but there 
remains a shadow of concern especially if defer- 
ence is given to agency actions. 

Procedural due process is the belief that a 
process of adjudication should be fair. In the 
United States, due process in criminal and civil 
law has developed over time to the point that 
most people have a fairly good idea of what is 
considered a fair trial. Many raise the question 
whether agency hearings can be fair. What is 
considered due process in administrative law 
depends on what interests are at stake. In order 
to help meet the requirements of due process, 
the Administrative Procedure Act (APA) has 
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given several requirements for all agency hearings. 
The major provisions require that proper notice be 
given, that convenience is considered in scheduling, 
that all parties must be given the opportunity to 
submit relevant information, and that agency 
employees who were involved in the investigation 
cannot participate in the hearing decision (Warren 
2004). These steps are meant to create a more formal 
process, but agency hearings are still less formal 
than court proceedings. 

In Mathews v. Eldridge (1976), the Supreme 
Court created a test to determine what types of due 
process procedures should be given. It is a three- 
prong test, which requires agencies to review 
(1) the private interest at stake, (2) the chance of 
making a mistake with a decision to remove the 
interest, and (3) the potential administrative bur- 
den to the government of additional procedural 
requirements. It is important that public adminis- 
trators understand what procedural protections are 
afforded, because the Supreme Court held in 
Harlow v. Fitzgerald (1982) that public adminis- 
trators who violate individual citizens’ constitu- 
tional rights can be held personally liable. A clear 
understanding of the Constitution’s boundaries 
ensures that administrators do not use their discre- 
tion to violate individual rights (Newbold 2011). 

Besides ensuring that the correct procedures 
are in place in agency hearings, there is also a 
concern about the independence of administrative 
judges. Those in favor of maintaining the current 
system argue that it balances fairness with the 
need for effective processes. The concern is that 
leaders of agencies are political appointees, which 
means that their political philosophy is likely to 
guide their decision making (Warren 2004). There 
is a question of how independent an administra- 
tive judge has to be in order to ensure due process? 
“Predispositions should not bias hearing decisions 
to such an extent that a mockery is made of due 
process” (Warren 2004, p. 289). It is important to 
note that an administrative judge’s verdict is not 
necessarily the final say from the agency, because 
the head of the agency can override any decision 
made at the conclusion of the hearing by making 
an institutional decision. Administrative judges’ 
decisions can be viewed more as advisory opin- 
ions. The Supreme Court has urged agency heads 
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to provide a reasonable justification for reversing 
a decision, but the decisions are often based on 
political reasons that do not have legal justifica- 
tion (Warren 2004). This once again raises the 
question of how much deference the courts should 
give to agency decisions. 

Constitutional law oversees administrative 
law, but they function differently. Those different 
functions help explain the role that each plays in 
ensuring due process in public administration. 
Administrative law is made up of the policies, 
regulations, and decisions of public administra- 
tions. Constitutional law is the law created by a 
constitution and decisions made to ensure that the 
laws are upheld. What can happen if constitutional 
law must provide deference to administrative law? 


Conclusion 


Constitutional law is important for ensuring that 
agencies do not violate the rights of citizens. This is 
particularly true for governments that have adopted 
a system of separation of powers. The nature of 
public administration means that their powers will 
overlap with all three branches of government. 
This creates a fear that the balance of power 
between the branches is put in jeopardy. There is 
also a need to put safeguards in place to ensure that 
the due process of citizens is not violated. 

Public administrators are asked to balance the 
competing values of efficiency and effectiveness 
with responsibility and responsiveness. In a sys- 
tem of separation of powers, this can be very 
difficult as civil servants may be asked to pursue 
a different course by each of the branches of 
government (Newbold 2011). James Madison 
and the framers of the US Constitutions were in 
favor of this conflict as a means of ensuring liberty 
and the protection of individual rights. It is impor- 
tant that public administrators remember they had 
a reason for creating a system of checks and 
balances in a government designed to ensure sep- 
aration of powers. There was a method to this 
sometimes perceived madness. If public adminis- 
trators remember they have a responsibility to the 
Constitution, then they will be more likely to 
strike the right balance between the competing 
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ideals. They will be more likely to balance the 
need for efficiency and effectiveness while still 
maintaining equity and equality of representation 
(Newbold 2011). 

In Federalist No. 51, Madison writes about the 
importance of separation of powers in administra- 
tion, to ensure a balance of power between the 
branches of government (2014c). It is within the 
administrative agencies that each branch of gov- 
ernment attempts to extend its own power but also 
where it is able to check the power of the other 
branches (Newbold 2011). 
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Constitutional Law and Public 
Administration, Russia 


Ivan Leksin 

Lomonosov Moscow State University, School of 
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Synonyms 
Constitutional legislation; Legal provisions 
regarding constitutional matters 


Definition 


Constitutional law is a system of legal provisions 
that regulate fundamental social relations. The 
latter refer to the following matters regarded to 
be of vital importance to the individuals and to 
society as a whole: 
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e Human rights, freedoms, and responsibilities 

e Basics of the social structure and political regime 

e Political structure of the state territory 

e Formation, composition, and functions of the 
higher governmental institutions, as well as 
their relationships 


Introduction 


Within the listed fields, the constitutional law 
affects public administration primarily in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


e Setting general restrictions for the public offi- 
cials preventing encroachment on the human 
rights 

e Setting the basic framework for the social sta- 
tus of the public servants and other officials 
involved in public administration and provid- 
ing for social guarantees for them 

e Providing for the federal structure of govern- 
ment and for the separation of federal, regional, 
and municipal systems of public service 

e Setting the basic rules for the formation, com- 
position, and functioning of the federal and 
regional executives and for their relations 
with the legislative and judicial bodies 

e Setting the basic rules for the formation, com- 
position, and functioning of the local adminis- 
trative bodies and for their relations with the 
municipal representative bodies, as well as 
with the federal and regional executives 


Provisions of the listed types can be found in 
various sources: in the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation; in federal constitutional laws and 
ordinary federal laws; in some presidential 
decrees; in the regional constitutions, statutes, 
and laws; in the rulings of the Constitutional 
Court of the Russian Federation as well as of the 
regional constitutional courts of republics and 
statute courts of some constituent units of the 
other types; and in the normative acts issued by 
the representative bodies of local governments 
and by the chief officials of municipalities (see, 
e.g., Avakyan 2014; Kutafin and Fadeev 2013). 
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The Constitution of the Russian 
Federation and Public Administration 


Federal Constitution contains dozens of provisions 
that set the institutional basis of public administra- 
tion and the functions of executive bodies, 
constraining officials from arbitrariness. Namely, 
the Constitution of the Russian Federation: 


e Proclaims human rights and freedoms as a 
supreme value and obligates the government 
to recognize, observe, and protect them 

e Lists basic human rights and freedoms and 
provides for amenability of governmental bod- 
ies and of their officials for damage caused by 
their unlawful actions (or by their inaction) 

e Proclaims popular sovereignty and provides 
for prosecution for the seizure of governmental 
power 

e Provides for the citizens’ right to participate in 
managing state affairs and proclaims equal 
access to public service 

e Proclaims the separation of powers, autonomy 
of the regional governments (see chapters 
“» Multilevel Governance and Public Admin- 
istration, Russia,” “»> Regional Executives, 
Russia”), and local self-government (see chap- 
ter “> Institutional Foundations of Local Self- 
Government, Russia”) 

e Defines the role of the President of the Russian 
Federation in public administration (see chap- 
ter “> Head of the State and Public Adminis- 
tration, Russia”) 

e Describes the procedures of the formation of 
the Government of the Russian Federation, its 
composition, functions, and responsibility (see 
chapter “»> Federal Government, Russia”) 


Art. 15, para. 1, of the Federal Constitution 
proclaims the latter to be applied directly 
(meaning that public bodies and officials ought 
to abide by its rulings regardless the legislative 
provisions or by-laws on the respective issues and 
that a person can refer directly to the Constitution 
for the purposes of the human rights protection). 
However, most of the constitutional provisions 
are not precise enough and require either concret- 
ization by the legislator or clarification by the 
Federal Constitutional Court. 
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Federal Constitutional Laws and Other 
Federal Laws 


The Constitution of the Russian Federation pro- 
vides for two types of federal legislative acts: 


e Federal constitutional laws, referring to most 
important matters specified in the Constitution 
and being adopted with the consent of qualified 
majority of the members of both chambers of 
the Federal Assembly (i.e., the constitutional 
name of the Parliament of the Russian 
Federation) 

e Other federal laws which can be adopted with 
the consent of simple parliamentary majority 
and suspended by the President of the Russian 
Federation (his veto can be overridden by qual- 
ified parliamentary majority) 


Besides, a special type of federal laws exists 
that is roundaboutly mentioned in the Constitution 
of the Russian Federation as “amendments to the 
Constitution of the Russian Federation.” Com- 
plete official title (elaborated by the Constitutional 
Court of the Russian Federation and by the federal 
legislator) of the acts of this kind is the “Law of 
the Russian Federation on the Amendment to the 
Constitution of the Russian Federation.” Enact- 
ment of such laws requires majority set for adop- 
tion of federal constitutional laws and further 
ratification by at least two thirds of regional 
legislatures. 

The most important federal legislative sources 
of constitutional law of the Russian Federation 
regarding public administration are as follows: 


e The law of the Russian Federation on the 
amendment to the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation No. 7-FKZ dd. 30 December 2008, 
“On the Control Powers of the State Duma 
concerning the Government of the Russian 
Federation” (it provided for the federal govern- 
ment’s duty to report to the lower chamber of 
the federal parliament annually on the results 
of its activities, including the issues raised by 
the latter). 

e The law of the Russian Federation on the 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Russian 
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Federation No. 11-FKZ dd. 21 July 2014, “On 
the Council of the Federation of the Federal 
Assembly of the Russian Federation” 
(it provided for the right of the President of 
the Russian Federation to appoint federal rep- 
resentatives to this body; none had been 
appointed so far, however). 

The Federal Constitutional Law No. 2-FKZ 
dd. 17 December 1997, “On the Government 
of the Russian Federation” (it provides for 
composition of the government, its powers, 
relationships with federal ministries and 
other specialized executive bodies, with leg- 
islative and judicial bodies, as well as with 
the regional governments, for the distribu- 
tion of functions between members of the 
government, as well as for financial and 
logistic support for the government and its 
members). 

The Federal Law No. 184-FZ dd. 6 October 
1999, “On the General Principles of Organiza- 
tion of the Legislative (Representative) and 
Executive Bodies of Constituent Entities of 
the Russian Federation” (it provides for con- 
struction of the regional executives, their for- 
mation, their functions and powers, their 
relations with legislative bodies and with the 
federal government). 

The Federal Law No. 58-FZ dd. 27 May 2003, 
“On the System of Public Service in the Rus- 
sian Federation” (it contains few provisions of 
constitutional nature, viz., it provides for dis- 
tinction between public servants and political 
officials, for the two-tier civil service, and sets 
common principles for the federal civil service 
and for the regional one). 

The Federal Law No. 131-FZ dd. 6 October 
2003, “On the General Organizational Princi- 
ples of Local Self-government in the Russian 
Federation” (it provides for construction of the 
local governments, their formation, their func- 
tions and powers, their relations with the fed- 
eral and regional governments). 

The Federal Law No. 25-FZ dd. 2 March 2007, 
“On Municipal Service,” provides for distinc- 
tion between public servants and political offi- 
cials at municipal level, as well as between 
municipal service and the “state? service, 
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which refers to public service at both federal 
and regional levels). 

e Federal laws No. 41-FZ dd. 5 April 2013, “On 
the Accounts Chamber of the Russian Federa- 
tion,” and No. 6-FZ dd. 7 February 2011, “On 
the General Principles of Organization and 
Functioning of Control and Accounts Boards 
of Constituent Entities of the Russian Federa- 
tion and of Municipal Entities” (the governmen- 
tal bodies responsible for financial auditing). 


“Administrative-Constitutional” Decrees 
of the President of the Russian 
Federation 


According to Art. 90 of the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation, the President of the Russian 
Federation shall issue decrees and orders that 
should not run counter to the Federal Constitution 
and to federal laws. Basically, these decisions 
contain individual rules of administrative nature. 
However, despite the relative prevalence of such 
rules, the number of normative acts being issued 
by the President of the Russian Federation is 
considerable as well (predominantly, they have 
the form of decrees). Among such acts, some 
refer to constitutional matters. 

The chances to issue such acts had been being 
extensively used by the head of the Russian state 
in the 1990s. During this period of instability and 
rapid reformation in various spheres, the federal 
legislator had frequently failed to pass the neces- 
sary laws timely. Taking this opportunity, the 
President used to produce advanced regulations. 
Besides, during the 1990s, the President of the 
Russian Federation had frequently proclaimed 
the Soviet-time laws obsolete and void at his 
discretion, thereby clearing the field for his own 
regulations. By the time the federal parliament got 
round to the issues that had already been covered 
by the presidential decree, the rules they had 
contained could become customary, thus leaving 
no choice for the legislator but to develop the law 
on the basis of the presidential by-law. 

This state of affairs had been legitimized by the 
Constitutional Court of the Russian Federation in 
its decision No. 11-P dd. 30 April 1996, on the 
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verification of constitutionality of para. 2 of the 
Decree of the President of the Russian Federation 
No. 1969 dd. 3 October 1994, “On the Measures 
to Ensure Uniformity of the Executive Power in 
the Russian Federation,” and of para. 2.3 of the 
Regulations on the Head of Administration of the 
krai, oblast, city of federal significance, autono- 
mous oblast, and autonomous okrug. According 
to the court ruling, the practice of issuing decrees 
by the President in order to make up for deficien- 
cies of federal laws complies with the Constitu- 
tion, given that such decrees should be brought to 
conformity with the newly enacted legislation. 

Currently, the President of the Russian Feder- 
ation is the body that neither regularly produces 
important legal provisions referring to constitu- 
tional matters nor acts directly instead of the fed- 
eral parliament. However, the head of the Russian 
state possesses enormous political weight, and his 
legislative initiatives had not been meeting hin- 
drance in the federal parliament in recent years 
(see chapters “> Head of the State and Public 
Administration, Russia” and “»> Federal Govern- 
ment, Russia”). Thus, nowadays the President of 
the Russian Federation has no need for the con- 
trivances used in the 1990s. 

Nevertheless, decrees of the President of the 
Russian Federation still play a significant role in 
regulation of the constitutional matters. Firstly, 
they refer to the status of a man and citizen. 
According to the Constitution of the Russian Feder- 
ation, the President of the Russian Federation solves 
the issues of citizenship of the Russian Federation 
and of granting political asylum and decides on 
pardoning (however, presidential decrees being 
issued on these issues are individual decisions). 

Secondly, the structure of the federal territory 
and interaction between federal and regional gov- 
ernments are partially covered by the following 
acts of the federal President: 


e Decree No. 1602 dd. 1 September 2000, “On 
the State Council of the Russian Federation” 
(this is a deliberative body comprised of fed- 
eral and regional officials that considers vital 
matters of federal and regional policies) 

e Decree No. 849 dd. 2 February 2000, “On the 
Plenipotentiary Representative of the President 
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of the Russian Federation in the Federal District” 
(this act divides the territory of the Russian Fed- 
eration into federal districts and establishes the 
offices of the President’s plenipotentiary repre- 
sentatives performing monitoring and coordinat- 
ing functions in these districts) 

e Decree No. 337 dd. 24 March 2005, “On the 
Councils under the Plenipotentiary Representa- 
tives of the President of the Russian Federation in 
the Federal Districts” (these “mini-state councils” 
serve for discussion and coordination of federal 
and regional policies within federal districts) 


Thirdly, the structure of federal government is to 
a considerable extent framed by the presidential 
decrees. The most important of these are: 


e Decree Nos. 590 dd. 6 May 2011 and 
No. 715 dd. 25 May 2012, regarding the Secu- 
rity Council of the Russian Federation 

e Decree No. 314 dd. 9 March 2004, setting the 
forms of federal executive bodies subordinate 
to the President and to the Government of the 
Russian Federation (federal ministry, federal 
service, federal agency), their typical func- 
tions, and other basic features 

e Decree No. 636 dd. 21 May 2012, setting the 
composition of the Government of the Russian 
Federation and enumerating federal ministries, 
services, and agencies subordinate either to the 
latter or to the President of the Russian 
Federation 

e Decree No. 32 dd. 11 January 1995, “On the 
Federal Public Offices” (this document enu- 
merates the federal officials that are considered 
to be political ones and thus to be excluded 
from the operation of the legislation on the 
civil and other public service) 

e Decree Nos. 400 25 March 2004 and No. 490 dd. 
6 April 2004, on the Administration of the Pres- 
ident of the Russian Federation (this body is 
mentioned in the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation, but its structure and functions are 
actually left at the presidential discretion) 

e Decree Nos. 1791 dd. 31 December 1996 
and No. 792 dd. 22 June 2004, on the plenipo- 
tentiary representatives of the President of the 
Russian Federation in the Constitutional Court 
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of the Russian Federation and in the chambers of 
the Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation 


All these decision are notable for having dual 
nature, as far as they serve both for settling issues 
that can be regarded as constitutional ones and for 
the needs of public administration at the federal 
level of government. 


Regional Legislation and By-Laws 


The structure of normative regulation regarding 
constitutional issues of public administration 
varies from one region to another (Kryazhkov 
2002). In most constituent entities of the Russian 
Federation, the basics of the regional executive 
system, specifics of government formation, and 
relations between the governor (or the head of the 
republic), the government (or the administration), 
and other governmental institutions are outlined 
in the Constitution (in constituent units enjoying 
the status of a republic) or in the statute (in krais, 
oblasts, cities of federal significance, autonomous 
oblast, autonomous okrugs), while the structure of 
the regional executive (the set of executive bod- 
ies) and distribution of functions between various 
ministries, departments, agencies, etc. are deter- 
mined in a specific legislative act and (or) in 
by-laws issued by the chief official of the region 
(see chapter “> Regional Executives, Russia”). 
For instance, in the Tatarstan Republic, the 
Republican Law No. 64-ZRT dd. 6 April 2005, 
“On the Structure of Executive Bodies of the 
Tatarstan Republic,” and the Decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Tatarstan Republic No. UP-899 
dd. 25 September 2015, of the same name, are 
devoted to these issues. Organization of the 
executive of Vladimirskaya oblast is set in two 
regional laws, No. 151-OZ and No. 152-OZ 
dd. 27 October 2005, “On the System the Exec- 
utive Bodies of Vladimirskaya Oblast” and “On 
the Structure of the Administration (the Higher 
Executive Body) of Vladimirskaya Oblast,” as 
well as in the decree of the regional governor 
No. 48 dd. 10 June 2016, “On the Structure of the 
Executive Bodies of Vladimirskaya Oblast.” How- 
ever, in some constituent entities of the Russian 
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Federation, most of these issues are exhaustively 
settled in the Constitution or in the statute, thus 
leaving space for the by-laws only. For example, in 
Vologodskaya oblast, the decision of the governor 
No. 118 dd. 26 April 2004, “On the Structure of the 
Executive Bodies of the Oblast,” is based on the 
regional statute directly. 

Besides, each of the 85 current constituent units 
of the Russian Federation has its legislation on the 
issues of public service (of these issues, the general 
principles to be observed by the public servants and 
the rules for transfer from municipal service to the 
regional one and back can be regarded as the con- 
stitutional ones), as well as laws on organization of 
local self-government, on the municipal service 
and some other issues that can be partially ascribed 
to both constitutional matters and matters of public 
administration. 


Local Constitutional-Like Regulation 
of Public Administration Issues 


Each of some 22,000 municipal entities produces its 
own regulations regarding both constitutional and 
public administration issues. The most important 
among such sources is the statute of the municipal 
entity. Documents of this kind contain provisions on 
the structure of the municipal government, distribu- 
tion of functions between municipal bodies, their 
composition, formation procedures, types of munic- 
ipal offices and their terms, etc. Aside from these 
acts, the representative body of the municipal entity 
and its head (chief official) are entitled to issue 
subsidiary decisions on the mentioned matters (see 
chapter “> Institutional Foundations of Local Self- 
Government, Russia’). 


Decisions of the Constitutional Court 
of the Russian Federation and Public 
Administration 


The Constitutional Court of the Russian Federation 
was not destined to take decisions constituting the 
system of public administration. However, a num- 
ber of its decisions affect public administration on 
either federal, or regional, or local level. For 
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instance, in its decision No. 1-P dd. 24 January 
1997, on verification of constitutionality of the 
Law of the Udmurtskaya Republic dd. 17 April 
1996, “On the System of Governing Bodies of the 
Udmurtskaya Republic,” the Court outlawed 
replacement of the municipal governments with 
the local bodies of the regional government. 

In respect to the latter, the Constitutional Court 
of the Russian Federation had come to unmatched 
conclusions. In its decision No. 2-P dd. 18 January 
1996, on verification of constitutionality of the 
statute (the basic law) of the Altaisky Krai, the 
Court outlawed the procedure of the regional exec- 
utive formation leading to actual subordination of 
the latter to the regional legislature. However, by 
the decision No. 13-P dd. 21 December 2005, on 
verification of constitutionality of the mentioned 
Federal Law No. 184-FZ dd. 6 October 1999, the 
Court legitimated the procedure of “vesting of a 
citizen of the Russian Federation with the authority 
of a chief executive of a constituent entity of the 
Russian Federation” by the regional legislature (this 
procedure had been used until 2012) upon nomina- 
tion by the President of the Russian Federation (see 
chapter “> Regional Executives, Russia’). 

Several decisions of the Constitutional Court of 
the Russian Federation are devoted to the general 
order of government. For example, in the decision 
No. 28-P dd. 11 December 1998, on interpretation 
of provisions of Art. 111, para. 4, of the Constitution 
of the Russian Federation, the Court had established 
that the President of the Russian Federation may 
submit the same nominee for the office of the chair- 
man of the Government of the Russian Federation 
twice or thrice (instead of presenting a new candi- 
date each time). This decision was a significant 
victory of the head of the Russian state over the 
lower chamber of the federal parliament, as under 
the Constitution a thrice-repeated rejection of the 
presidential nomination shall lead to dissolution of 
the said chamber. The Court’s decision had legiti- 
mized the displacement of the whole system of 
federal bodies responsible for public administra- 
tion under integrate control of the head of the state. 

The decision of the Constitutional Court of the 
Russian Federation No. 2-P dd. 27 January 1999, 
on interpretation of provisions of Art. 71, para. 
“d,” Art. 76, para. 1, and Art. 112, para. 1, of the 
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Constitution of the Russian Federation, had further 
strengthened the position of the President of the 
Russian Federation. In this decision the Court pro- 
claimed the practice of establishing the system of the 
federal executive bodies subordinate to the President 
and to the Government of the Russian Federation, 
by means of decrees of the latter (instead of the 
federal laws), to be compliant with the Constitution 
of the Russian Federation (see chapter “> Head of 
the State and Public Administration, Russia’). 


Conclusions 


Although public administration is traditionally 
regarded as the realm of administrative law, multi- 
ple provisions of constitutional law affect the insti- 
tutional basis of public administration, allocation of 
administrative functions, interaction of administra- 
tive bodies and their officials with citizens, with 
legislatures, with the judiciary, etc. The scope of 
this influence varies in the course of time. How- 
ever, there is no reason to believe that the role of the 
constitutional basis of public administration is 
about to decrease. In the foreseeable future, admin- 
istrative law and constitutional law (as well as 
international law and financial law) will share pub- 
lic administration as the object of regulation. 

This fact is an inevitable manifestation of two 
well-known circumstances. First, public adminis- 
tration is obviously a highly complex phenome- 
non that cannot be confined to a single branch of 
law. Second, division of law into the branches has 
been becoming increasingly imprecise and rela- 
tive during the last decades. The precincts of the 
constitutional, administrative, etc. law still pos- 
sess some academic significance, but they gradu- 
ally lose adequacy as the categories describing 
actual social practice. 
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the main Nusantara countries — Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, and Singapore. 

The articles concerning personal rights are usu- 
ally placed into separate parts of the constitutions 
under review, though some provisions can also be 
given in other different parts. Many international 
legal norms have been gradually incorporated into 
the domestic law of all Nusantara countries from 
the end of the twentieth century, though in the 
Philippines the process started earlier. 

In the constitutions of the Nusantara countries, 
the principle of equality is the most important 
constitutional principle of the personal legal sta- 
tus. It corresponds to the democratic principle of 
equal opportunities and has undoubtedly demo- 
cratic content, because it prevents the various 
forms of subordination of some groups by others. 
However, the concept of equality obviously does 
not apply to many other human rights aspects 
regulated by international standards (political 
convictions, religious and other opinions, prop- 
erty status, etc.). 

Besides, unlike constitutions of many coun- 
tries, both Malaysian and Singapore constitutions 
do not fix the recognition of the supreme value of 
human life. There the principle of equality is 
interpreted prima facie as the equality of citizens 
before the law. 

Thus, Article 8 of the Constitution of Malaysia 
affirms the equality of all persons before the law 
and entitlement to the equal protection of the law. 
“There shall be no discrimination against citizens 
on the ground only of religion, race, descent, place 
of birth or gender in any law” (clause 2). The next 
Article 9 states that no citizen shall be banished or 
excluded from the Federation. 

Worthy of notice that the Constitution of Sin- 
gapore 1963 has a separate article entitled “Equal- 
ity.” It is similar to the provisions of the Malaysian 
constitution but contents a clause that there shall 
be no discrimination in the appointment to any 
office or employment in the public (§2 of Article 
12). Interestingly, the Singapore Constitution spe- 
cially stipulates the position of Malays who are 
considered as a minority community. 

At the same time, for an effective protection of 
the constitutional rights and freedoms, the inter- 
national law norms must be transformed into 
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national legislation in accordance with interna- 
tional obligations assumed by the states that rati- 
fied the core international treaties on human 
rights. The participation (nonparticipation) of 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore in the con- 
ventions is shown in Table 1 (see below). How- 
ever, in the Nusantara region, all seven treaties 
were ratified by the Philippines only. Even there, 
as well as in the whole Southeast Asia, the death 
penalty is not forbidden. 

Naturally, the real protection of human rights 
in Indonesia and Malaysia is not possible without 
their participation in the Convention against 
Torture. 

In view of the fact that most foreign workers in 
the region work in Malaysia and Singapore, these 
states in the first place should become parties to 
the International Convention on the Protection of 
the Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members 
of Their Families. 


Human Rights in the Constitution of Indonesia 
The Constitution of Indonesia was adopted in 
1945 and contents five short chapters (X—XIV) 
concerning citizen rights and freedoms: “Citi- 
zens,” “Religion,” “Defense,” “Education,” and 
“Social Welfare.” It should be noted that the initial 
project of constitution presumed observance of 
shariah law and compulsory election of a Muslim 
as the president of Indonesia. However, the pro- 
visions were not adopted. 

The Xth chapter of the Constitution (Articles 
26, 27, and 28) covers issues of citizenship and 
rights of citizens. The Article 26 stipulates that 
citizens must be Indonesians by birth or other 
nationals who acquired the citizenship by law. 
Unlike Malaysia and Singapore, the Constitution 
of Indonesia does not fix the procedure of 
acquisition or termination of citizenship. In the 
additional clause included in 2000, there is provi- 
sion that issues of the citizenship and residence 
in Indonesia are regulated by law (clause 
3, Article 26). 

Article 27 declares equality of all citizens 
before the law and state (the defense of which is 
civic duty) as well as their right to an occupation 
and “an existence proper for a human being” 
(though it is far from “an adequate standard of 
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Constitutional Protection of Human Rights in Nusantara Countries, Table 1 Participation of Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, and Singapore in the main international human rights treaties 


Name of treaty/convention Participation Ratification 

Ind. Mal. | Sin. | Ind. | Mal. | Sin. 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) a — — F — — 
International Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights F — — F — — 
(ICESCR) 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against |+ T F F + F 
Women (CEDAW) 
Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) T + + + + T 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination ss — — T — — 
(ICERD) 
Convention Against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading — — F — — T 
Treatment or Punishment (CAT) 
International Convention on the Protection of the Rights of All Migrant |+ — — + — — 


Workers and Members of Their Families (MWC) 
Ind. Indonesia, Mal. Malaysia, Sin. Singapore 


living” (ICESCR, Article 11 (http://www.ohchr. 
org/EN/ProfessionalInterest/Pages/CESCR.aspx))). 
The next, 28th article assigns guarantee freedom 
of association and assembly, freedom of speech 
and press, and “other similar freedoms.” By impli- 
cation of the Constitution 1945, noncitizens of 
Indonesia did not possess the abovementioned 
rights as well as the right to education. 

However, the Second Amendment to Consti- 
tution entered on 18 August 2000 and added the 
specific chapter “Basic Human Rights” (its num- 
ber X-A) that includes ten articles (28A—28)J). 
Thus, legislators finally paid attention to and 
guaranteed the “other similar freedoms.” It was 
also logical that the Second Amendment added 
the following definition in Chapter X “Citizens 
and Residents”: “residents include citizens of 
Indonesia and foreigners who reside in Indonesia” 
(clause 2, Article 26). 

Meanwhile, Article 29 (Chapter XI “Reli- 
gion’’) initially stipulated that the state basing on 
belief in the unique God “shall guarantee freedom 
to all residents to embrace their respective religion 
and to perform their religious duties,” that is, the 
freedom applies not only to the citizens but to 
everybody who resides in Indonesia. 

Below, we consider the rights and freedoms 
guaranteed by the Second Amendment 2000. 
According to the amendment, the basic human 
rights cannot be limited under any circumstances: 
“the rights to life, freedom from torture, freedom 


of thought and conscience, freedom of religion, 
freedom from enslavement, recognition as a per- 
son before the law, and the right not to be tried 
under a law with retrospective effect” (Art. 281). 
Meanwhile, other constitutions of Nusantara 
countries do not declare some of the rights 
mentioned. 

The following definition seems to be apt in 
Article 28I: “Every person shall have the right to 
be free from discriminative treatment based upon 
any grounds whatsoever and shall have the right 
to protection from such discriminative treatment” 
(subsection 2). A special subsection concerns 
children rights: “Every child shall have the right 
to live, to grow and to develop, and shall have the 
right to protection from violence and discrimina- 
tion” (subsection 1 of Art. 28B). 

Besides, Article 28E also guarantees many 
personal rights some of which are mentioned in 
other articles: 


(1) Every person shall be free to embrace and to 
practice the religion of his/her choice, to choose 
one’s education, to choose one’s employment, to 
choose one’s citizenship, and to choose one’s 
place of residence within the state territory, to 
leave it and to subsequently return to it. 

(2) Every person shall have the right to the 
freedom to hold beliefs (kepercayaan), and to 
express his/her views and thoughts, in accordance 
with his/her conscience. 

(3) Every person shall have the right to the 
freedom to associate, to assemble and to express 
opinions. 
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For comparison, according to the 1966 Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
“No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of the right to 
enter his own country” (subsection 4 of Article 
12). 

Article 28G declares the right to protection of 
self, family, honor, dignity, and property and the 
right to feel secure against and receive protection 
from the threats. “Every person shall have the 
right to be free from torture or inhuman and 
degrading treatment, and shall have the right to 
obtain political asylum from another country.” 
The latter right regarding asylum is uncommon 
disposition for many developing countries. 
Though, it corresponds to the international legal 
norms such as the 1967 UN Declaration on Terri- 
torial Asylum and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

It is important that the protection, advance- 
ment, upholding, and fulfillment of human rights 
have finally been recognized “the responsibility of 
the state, especially the government... For the 
purpose of upholding and protecting human rights 
in accordance with the principle of a democratic 
and law-based state, the implementation of human 
rights shall be guaranteed, regulated and set forth 
in laws and regulations” (281). It is worthy to note 
that the modern Indonesia declares itself as the 
largest democracy in Asia, after India, so refer- 
ence to “the principle of a democratic and 
law-based state” is absolutely logical. 

As for the social rights and freedoms, there are 
guarantees of the right to work and to receive fair 
and proper recompense and treatment in employ- 
ment, as well as the right to obtain equal opportu- 
nities in government (Art. 28D), the right to self- 
realization through the fulfillment of one’s basic 
needs, and the right to education and to partake in 
the benefits of science and technology, art, and 
culture (Art. 28C, part 1). Besides, the assertion of 
the right “to self-improvement by way of a collec- 
tive struggle” for one’s rights contributes to the 
formation of political and social identity of Indo- 
nesians (Art. 28C, part 2). 

The Second Amendment also allocates an arti- 
cle concerning the information right (28F): every- 
one has the right to communicate and obtain 
information “for the purpose of the development 
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of his/her self and social environment, and shall 
have the right to seek, obtain, possess, store, pro- 
cess and convey information by employing all 
available types of channels.” 

Another article (Art. 28H) declares that each 
person is entitled to protection of self, his family, 
honor, dignity, and his property and has the right 
to feel secure from fear to do or not to do some- 
thing. The last part of the same article emphasizes 
the right to own private property and “such own- 
ership shall not be appropriated arbitrarily by 
whomsoever” (Art. 28H, part 4). Meanwhile, the 
“old” Section XIV “National Economy and Social 
Welfare” (adopted in 1945) still declares the right 
of “impoverished persons and abandoned chil- 
dren” to be taken care of by the state. According 
to the Street Children Statistics 2007 of UNICEF, 
pg. 5), there were over 170,000 street children in 
Indonesia (Irwanto P. et al. (1999). Situation of 
Street Children in 12 Cities in Indonesia, Mono- 
graph Report for the Asian 

Development Bank, TA No. 3043 INO. Cited 
in Pinheiro, P. (2007), World Report on Violence 
Against Children, Chapter 7. P. 295). 

The cultural identities and rights of traditional 
communities shall be respected according to the 
Article 28I (part 3) that must include indigenous 
peoples like in the Philippine Constitution. 

Besides rights, the Constitution of Indonesia 
also allocates duties of the citizens and residents 
of Indonesia. Part 2 of Article 26 defines: “Resi- 
dents consist of Indonesian citizens and foreigners 
residing in Indonesia.” In compliance with demo- 
cratic principles, every person in the orderly life of 
the community, nation, and state must respect the 
human rights of others. In exercising his/her rights 
and freedoms, he/she has the duty to accept the 
restrictions established by law also for the purpose 
of “satisfying just demands based upon consider- 
ations of morality, religious values, security and 
public order in a democratic society” (Art. 28J). 

Up to 2000, the Constitution declared only the 
duty of all citizens “to hold without exemption the 
law and the government in esteem” (part 1, Art. 
27), as well as the right and the duty of each 
citizen to “participate in the defense of the nation” 
(part 1, Art. 30). Meanwhile, the modified by the 
Second Amendment part 3 of Article 27 is almost 
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the same as the following provision of Article 
30 (part 1): 

“Each citizen has the right and the duty to par- 
ticipate in the defense and security of the state” (the 
words “‘and security” were added in 2000). 

After adoption of the Fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution (11 August 2002), the citizens not 
only have the right to education; they are obliged 
to follow an elementary education but the govern- 
ment has the duty to fund this (Art. 31, part2). At 
least 20% of the state’s and regional budgets are to 
be allocated to the needs of the education system 
(Art. 31). Since there is still a high percentage of 
illiterate population in Indonesia, the provisions 
are important and progressive and obviously 
should help to reduce the number of illiterate 
people. 

Implementing national education system 
should enhance “religious and pious feelings as 
well as moral excellence with a view to upgrading 
national life” (part 3 of Art. 31). 

Thus, in recent years, there has been a positive 
movement toward the democratization of many 
social life aspects in Indonesia. 


Human Rights in the Constitution of Malaysia 
The Constitution of Malaysia 1963 in force is one of 
the most voluminous and detailed not only in Asia, 
but all over the modern world. Part II of the Consti- 
tution, which has the name “Fundamental Free- 
doms,” includes nine articles (Art. 5—13). They 
reflect main types of the rights of man and 
citizen — the personal, social, economic, and political 
rights. 

According to Article 5 concerning the personal 
liberty, “no person shall be deprived of his life or 
personal liberty otherwise save in accordance with 
law.” 

If the high court receives a complaint that a 
person is being unlawfully detained, the court must 
consider it — when establishing the illegality of the 
detention, it shall order to produce the detainee 
before the court and release him (clause 2, Art. 5). 

It is worthy to note that two clauses of the same 
article are not applied to “enemy aliens” (clause 
3 and clause 4, Art. 5): 


(3) Where a person is arrested he shall be informed 
as soon as may be of the grounds of his arrest and 
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shall be allowed to consult and be defended by a 
legal practitioner of his choice. 

(4) Where a person is arrested and not released 
he shall without unreasonable delay, and in any case 
within twenty-four hours (excluding the time of any 
necessary journey) be produced before a magistrate 
and shall not be further detained in custody without 
the magistrate’s authority: 

Thereby, the right to habeas corpus and the said 
provisions shall apply to those aliens who are not 
considered “enemy” ones. 


The Constitution further provides guarantees 
against criminal laws in force with retroactive 
effect and repeated trials (Article 7): 

(1) No person shall be punished for an act or omis- 

sion which was not punishable by law when it was 

done or made, and no person shall suffer greater 
punishment for an offence than was prescribed by 
law at the time it was committed. 

(2) A person who has been acquitted or 
convicted of an offence shall not be tried again for 
the same offence except where the conviction or 
acquittal has been quashed and a retrial ordered by a 
court superior to that by which he was acquitted or 
convicted. 


The mentioned provision corresponds to the 
“ne bis in idem” principle enshrined in fundamen- 
tal international conventions such as the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (its 
Article 14.7). 

Article 6 of the Constitution prohibited slavery 
and all forms of forced labor, though “Parliament 
may by law provide for compulsory service for 
national purposes.” Meanwhile, according to Act 
A1130, section 2, in force from 28 September 
2001, the end of the cited article was changed as 
follows: 


(3) Work or service required from any person as a 
consequence of a conviction or a finding of guilt ina 
court of law shall not be taken to be forced labour 
within the meaning of this Article, provided that 
such work or service is carried out under the super- 
vision and control of a public authority. 


The replaced clause defined such work just as 
“incidental to the serving of a sentence of impris- 
onment imposed by a court.” Thus, now all kinds 
of works imposed by a court should not be con- 
sidered forced labor. 

Article 9 of the Constitution of Malaysia 
affirms the right of every citizen to move freely 
throughout the Federation and to reside in any part 
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thereof (clause 2). This is a natural right and 
inalienable freedom, which concerns to the basic 
civil rights and freedoms. 

The reflection of such understanding and the 
inclusion of Article 9 in the part II — “Fundamental 
Liberties” — is advantage of the Constitution of 
Malaysia (as well as one of Singapore). Mean- 
while, an amendment regarding the right in ques- 
tion was included in the Indian Constitution only 
in 1978. In the USSR, it was not at all assured, and 
in the modern Russia, this constitutional right is 
constantly violated at different authority levels. 
There are some interesting parallels between Rus- 
sia and Indonesia, for example, such problems as 
corruption, xenophobia, and extremism (see 
Atnashev V.R., Ward K., Terrorism in Indonesia: 
International Law and Political Aspects (in Rus- 
sian) ATNASHEV, V.R., WARD, K., TERROR- 
ISM IN INDONESIA: INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND POLITICAL ASPECTS (in Russian) // Rus- 
sian Public Policy 2013, No. 5, pp. 42—49). 

In accordance with international standards, the 
mechanism of realization of the right to move freely 
and choice of residence also includes the possibility 
of certain restrictions. In the Constitution of Malay- 
sia, they are given in the second clause of paragraph 
2 (Art. 9): “Subject to Clause (3) and to any law 
relating to the security of the Federation or any part 
thereof, public order, public health, or the punish- 
ment of offenders.” The formulation is close to the 
first part of Article 16 of the Italian 
Constitution 1947. 

Besides, paragraph 3 that was added in 1963 
says: “So long as under this Constitution any other 
State is in a special position as compared with the 
States of Malaya, Parliament may by law impose 
restrictions. .. on the rights conferred by Clause (2) 
in respect of movement and residence.” This ver- 
sion of Article 9 is still in effect, particularly in 
relation to the states of Sabah and Sarawak which 
retain their respective immigration control systems. 

Article 11 concerns the freedom of religion and 
guarantees everyone the right to profess and prac- 
tice his religion and propagate it. The latter is 
possible subject to paragraph 4: “State law and 
in respect of the Federal Territories of Kuala 
Lumpur, Labuan and Putrajaya, federal law may 
control or restrict the propagation of any religious 
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doctrine or belief among persons professing the 
religion of Islam”. No one should be forced to pay 
any taxes, “the proceeds of which is specifically 
designed, in whole or in part, to the needs of the 
religion which he professes “ (clause 2). 

Article 11 also lists the following rights of each 
religious group (its definition, however, is not 
given): 


(a) To manage its own religious affairs 

(b) To establish and maintain institutions for reli- 
gious or charitable purposes 

(c) To acquire and own property and hold and 
administer it in accordance with law 


It is remarkable that some provisions of Article 
11 coincide with the similar part in the Constitu- 
tion of India 1950. 

Furthermore, Article 12 specifies that every 
religious group has “the right to establish and 
maintain institutions for the education of children 
in its own religion” without any discrimination. 
However, it shall be lawful for the Federation or a 
State to establish or maintain Islamic institutions 
or provide instruction in the religion of Islam and 
incur such expenditure as may be necessary for 
the purpose. 

Then nobody shall be demanded “to receive 
instruction in or take part in any ceremony or 
act of worship of a religion other than his own 
(clauses 3 and 4).” Finally, the article has a remark 
concerning children: “For the purposes of Clause (3) 
the religion of a person under the age of 18 years 
shall be decided by his parent or guardian” 
(remarkable that in Singapore the legal age is 21). 

Regarding political rights, the Malaysian Con- 
stitution guarantees the freedoms of expression, 
assembly and association (Article 10). However, 
the freedoms are not absolute; the same article 
contains a verbose clause, according to which 
Parliament may by law establish such restrictions 
on these rights “as it deems necessary or expedient 
in the interest of the security of the Federation or 
any part thereof, public order or morality.” 

Besides, restrictions on the right to freedom of 
speech and expression also can be imposed to 
protect “the privileges of Parliament or of any 
Legislative Assembly or against contempt of 
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court, defamation or incitement to any offense.” 
And the right to form associations may be 
restricted by any law relating to labor or educa- 
tion. A separate clause provides the possibility to 
limit the right of citizens to form associations by 
any law relating to labor or education (clause 3), 
while in the Constitution 1957, such provision 
was absent. 

Finally, a next amendment (clause 4, Art. 10) 
that was entered into force on 10 March 1971 
according to Act A30 asserts the right of Parliament 
to pass “law prohibiting the questioning of any 
matter, right, status, position, privilege, sovereignty 
or prerogative” set or protected in accordance with 
several other articles of the Constitution, 1f such 
questioning does not cover implementation of such 
prohibiting law. The mentioned articles relate to the 
citizenship issues, the constitutional status of the 
Malay language, and the special rights of Malays, 
as well as privileges of the Malay rulers. It is 
important that the indigenous peoples of Sabah 
and Sarawak have the same rights and privileges 
as Malays. 

The adoption of Law A30 on the amendment to 
the Constitution was caused by historical reasons: 
in February 1971, the state of emergency was 
lifted in Malaysia, and the Parliament passed the 
respective law in order to stabilize the situation in 
the country. Since then, any amendments to the 
Constitution and legislation on the rights of ethnic 
minorities may be entered only with the consent of 
the Council of Rulers and subject to approval by 
both Houses of Parliament (two-thirds of the 
majority is required). 

As is known, the further normal development 
of the Federation of Malaysia became possible 
largely owing to the consensus between the 
United Malays National Organization (UMNO) 
and the Malaysia Chinese Association (MCA) 
which represented the interests of the largest eth- 
nic groups of Malaysia. 

In this regard, it seems to be appropriate to cite 
the following statement of M. Mironyuk: “The 
existence or aggravation of ethnic and national 
problems causes the formation of political parties 
based on ethnicity” (Mironyuk M.G., The Modern 
Federalism: Comparative Analysis (in Russian). 
(Moscow 2008), p. 117). 
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In the Constitution of Malaysia, citizenship 
issues are regulated mainly by Part III entitled 
“Citizenship” (it consists of three chapters, 
including 18 articles). It is important that Article 
9 states that no citizen may be deported or 
expelled from the Federation. 

One of the main factors of the ethnic conflict in 
Malaysia in the 1950s—1960s was citizenship 
issue. Previously, I considered the question in 
several articles (see, e.g., (2) and (3)), so I just 
present below some main points. 

On 1 February 1948, the British government 
announced the creation of the Federation of Malaya, 
restoring the privileges of the Malay sultans and the 
special nghts of Malays. Obtaining citizenship for 
non-Malays was restricted. Later, in order to ease the 
tension between the Malay and Chinese communi- 
ties (as well as to reduce the influence of communist 
rebels on the Chinese community), British authori- 
ties amended the citizenship law which allowed 
about half of the Chinese population to become 
citizens of the Federation of Malaya. 

In the independent Malaysia, bloody clashes 
occurred in 1969 between the left opposition and 
local government supporters in Perak, Penang, 
and Selangor. Then due to outbreaks of racial 
violence across the country (13 May incident 
and others), the government declared a state of 
emergency. In February 1971, the state of emer- 
gency was lifted and the Parliament passed a law 
to amend the constitution. The amendment pro- 
hibited public discussion of the issues concerning 
the constitutional status of the Malay language, 
citizenship, and special rights of Malays, while 
indigenous people of Sabah and Sarawak had 
acquired the same rights and privileges as Malays. 
The Constitution and legislation on the rights of 
ethnic groups can be amended only with the con- 
sent of the Council of Rulers and subject to 
approval of the Parliament. 

Nevertheless, owing to the cooperation of gov- 
ernments of Malaysia and Singapore, their sepa- 
ration took place rather peacefully in 1965, but the 
both legislations give careful consideration to the 
issues of citizenship in order to ease and prevent 
tensions between the states. Eventually that con- 
tributed to the protection of the polyethnic rights 
in Malaysia and Singapore. 
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Conclusion 


In the analyzed constitutions, there is an increase 
of provisions on the human rights and freedoms, 
first of all due to the impact of international law 
and democratic processes. 

Just as Malaysia, the current government of 
Indonesia which is often called technocratic relies 
on the development of science and technology, 
while preserving religious values and national 
unity has gradually stabilized the political and 
economic situation in the country that at the turn 
of the century was on the verge of disintegration 
and economic collapse. 

These positive changes are manifested in the 
legislative sphere, first of all in the amendments 
to the Constitution of Indonesia, especially with 
regard to fundamental human rights and freedoms. 

However, the Nusantara countries, in general, 
are characterized by inconsistency in constitu- 
tional provisions vis-a-vis the actual state gover- 
nance. In a number of different cases, the system 
of rights and duties of citizens remains incomplete 
that often reveals itself in disregard of the consti- 
tutional rights and freedoms. 
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Definition 


A constitution is a combination of written and/or 
unwritten rules for the governance and adminis- 
tration of a particular society. 


Introduction 


Defining constitutional reform: brief overview 
A constitution should be seen as a combination of 
written and/or unwritten rules for the governance 
and administration of a particular society. For 
this reason, such rules and administration are 
designed in the view of those responsible for 
devising them, by taking into account the social 
structure, aspirations, resources, and differences 
that exist between and among the groups that 
make up that society. In drawing up those rules, 
whether written or unwritten, the rule makers also 
attempt to adapt not only to changing social and 
economic conditions but also to future goals and 
visions. In this way a constitution must be 
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perceived not as a “document for all times” but as 
a changing script, adapting to a changing environ- 
ment. This is why most constitutional experiments 
or revisions tend to follow dramatic changes in the 
social and political order Francis (1985). 

These rules must also enable the society to 
adapt to a changing domestic and multinational 
environment, accommodate their changing 
aspirations, deal with emergencies, and allow 
especially in a democracy for the maximum par- 
ticipation of its citizens in the process of govern- 
ment. How these rules come into being, how they 
are changed, and their differing degrees of 
entrenchment are thus critical questions for those 
who devise constitutions or reform them. What 
these rulers will be will depend on the nature of 
the social and political systems and the goals of 
the society and its rulers. In a communist system 
accordingly the rules will be different from those 
that will obtain in a democracy. In the case of the 
Caribbean, there is no doubt that the goals and 
strivings of rulers and its people were essentially 
democratic. They must then be judged by their 
contribution to the goals of democracy. 

In the case of the Commonwealth Caribbean, it 
is important to recognize that most of the islands 
were under the rule of the British as a result of 
conquest, treaty, or annexation. What might be 
regarded as the constitution were in fact Orders 
in Council which established what was commonly 
referred to as Crown Colony government, 
established largely by the device of Orders in 
Council by the ruling colonial power, namely, 
the British. Colonial rule then ensured that the 
dominant institutions of the colony would be Brit- 
ish. According to Spackman (1967) under this 
arrangement, the colony was rules by a Governor 
appointed by the British who governed on the 
basis of an Executive and Legislative Council. 

This would be the standard arrangement that 
obtained in countries such as Jamaica, Barbados, 
and Trinidad and in what was then British Guiana. 
The Executive was made up of officials with the 
Governor as Chairman to which was later added 
some elected members. The Legislative Council 
contained largely officials and nominated mem- 
bers to which were later also added some elected 
members on a limited suffrage. As one observer 
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commented, it was a system of “three in one and 
one in three.” The underlying philosophy of colo- 
nial rule was that colonial people were to be 
educated into self-government and the elected 
principle was gradually introduced until a number 
of intervening developments such as the First and 
Second World War, the economic depression of 
the 1930s, and returning activists led to the intro- 
duction of universal adult suffrage. This was 
followed by a period of tutelage through stages 
such as Chief Minister, premier until indepen- 
dence was achieved during the early 1960s. Inde- 
pendence came more reluctantly in the case of 
what was British Guiana but less so in the cases 
of Trinidad, Jamaica, and Barbados. Indeed in the 
case of Trinidad, the Prime Minister was urged to 
“hurry up,” by visiting the Secretary of State 
(Mc Intosh 2002). 

It is also important to recognize however that a 
constitution is a set of rules that locate and dis- 
tribute power within a political system. It also 
determines whether the “winner takes all.” It 
also identifies who is to make policy, whether 
the system will be presidential, semi-presidential, 
or parliamentary; it can also determine which 
kinds of parties will survive or whether the elec- 
tions are direct or indirect. It can also determine 
what the relationship between the Head of State 
and Head of Government will be. Some are more 
concerned with the extent to which the constitu- 
tion is conducive to democratic processes. Yet 
others are concerned with problems such as 
maintaining priorities, coordinating conflicting 
objectives, and achieving policy goals. Yet others 
are concerned with the nature of effectiveness of 
checks and balances as well as veto points. Some 
concern has also been expressed over the ability to 
select or dismiss Executives or promote regime 
stability and predictable policy in a context of 
social instability. Experience would reveal that 
some expectations could be disappointed or that 
some outcomes could be contradictory. 

Yet all constitutional arrangements do have 
some basic issues to address. These would include 
areas such as representation, administration, leg- 
islation, and adjudication; admittedly these are 
broad categorizations, and within each of them, 
there will certainly emerge a number of questions 
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that will need specific resolution. Much of these 
requirements derive from the fact that constitu- 
tional history, culture, and experience of the Brit- 
ish Caribbean were shaped by what was obtained 
at the time. Yet what was bequeathed to the Carib- 
bean was very much an adaptation to the local 
environment thus leading to a label as a 
Westminster-Whitehall model. 

The run-up to independence in the Caribbean 
was not in fact encouraging. In Jamaica following 
the disturbances of the 1930s, Norman Manley 
warned that there was a danger that the country 
might become ungovernable, while in Trinidad 
ethnic tensions between the two major ethnic 
groups had become so severe that states of emer- 
gency had to be declared. Yet it was clear that the 
British approach to constructing a new constitu- 
tion for independence was largely a “one-size-fits- 
all” approach and one that was largely dictated by 
the experience of what was then the Gold Coast. 

There was also the emergence of the Cold War 
and the clear ideological preferences of 
Dr. Cheddi Jagan, the leader of British Guiana, 
factors which had led Dr. Eric Williams to declare 
that he was “best of the iron curtain.” Cumula- 
tively then domestic as well international devel- 
opment was to ensure that the independence 
constructions were to be holding operations. In 
Trinidad there were public discussions on the 
form that the independence institutions should 
take although the constitutional advisers to the 
government pointed out that they were concerned 
to follow well-trodden paths; in the case of 
Jamaica, there were no such consultations, while 
in British Guiana the constitution had been 
suspended in 1953. 

Not surprisingly there was much similarity 
between the constitutions of the various territories 
except in the case of British Guiana. In the rest of 
the Caribbean, there was to be a Governor as the 
representative of the Queen, a Premier elected by 
Parliament, an Executive responsible to it, inde- 
pendent Commissions in relation to the Public 
Services, the Police, the Judiciary, the Teaching 
Service, provisions for local government, 
entrenched clauses, elections at regular intervals, 
and dual chambers along with smooth transitions 
from one regime to another. The Governor was to 
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consult with and act on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, and the Prime Minister was to be 
appointed on the basis of the judgment of the 
Governor as to who could best command the 
majority of members in the House or in the case 
of the Opposition Leader, the person who could 
command a majority of those opposed to the gov- 
ernment. No specific procedure was established; 
however, that was to be followed in this regard. 
Jamaica was however allowed the device of a 
referendum (Spackman 1967). 

By and large in the case of Jamaica, the con- 
stitutional arrangements of 1962 seemed to have 
worked so far. There have been amendments in 
relation to the Service Commissions and their 
transformation into agencies along the lines of 
the United Kingdom as well as a Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. There have also since been calls 
for a change from a monarchical to a presidential 
system of government. What divides the advo- 
cates of presidentialism however is the question 
of the powers to be assigned to the President and 
the manner of his election, since the Senate is also 
constructed on party lines. The examples of Latin 
American dictatorships and their equation with 
presidents have been cited. It must be recognized 
though that Jamaica is largely African descended 
and its divisions are largely along “class” lines, 
although popular jargon refers to the plight of the 
“black man.” 

Some reservations have also been expressed 
over the decision to include judicial review on 
matters such as the exercise of some powers by 
the Governor-General or his deputy, whether the 
speaker’s certificate is valid, whether an order on 
the delineation of boundaries is valid, or whether a 
Service Commission has validly performed its 
function. In Trinidad also unlike Jamaica, there 
is no provision for referendum, and its senate 
contains a provision for independent senators. 
There are also special clauses requiring differing 
majorities for their amendment (Kelly 1963). 

By 1958 however, most countries in the 
Caribbean-British Guiana excepted, opted to 
form a federation, the better to achieve indepen- 
dence in their own territories. When, however, the 
Jamaican government was advised in 1959 that it 
possessed all the criteria for independence on its 
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own, it decided to call a referendum in 1961, 
which ended in the eventual collapse of the Fed- 
eration. In the graphic language of Dr. Eric Wil- 
liams, the then Premier of Trinidad and Tobago, 
one from ten left nought. In desperation, Arthur 
Lewis, a future Nobel Prize winner, campaigned 
for a smaller federation of The Eight. It was 
rejected and Trinidad proceeded somewhat 
strangely to offer unitary statehood to Grenada. 
Trinidad had also moved from quasi-ministerial 
government in 1950 and into cabinet government 
in 1957 so that it had indeed followed the path to 
independence set out by British Colonial Policy. 

In Trinidad also the relationship between the 
governing party and the opposition since indepen- 
dence has been uneasy largely because the latter 
had been rent by internal dissension with little 
prospect of capturing political power. Indeed in 
the election of 1966 after independence revealed a 
dramatic decline in support for both major parties. 
Four years later in, 1970, there was an outbreak of 
“Black Power” disturbances that shook the gov- 
ernment to its very foundations. In the election of 
1971, the ruling party captured all the seats and a 
constitutional crisis ensued. This was followed by 
the appointment of a constitution commission in 
1974, to review the workings of the constitution 
since independence. While it is true that some of 
the grievances were imputed from the civil rights 
movement in the United States and the experi- 
ences of Trinidadians at a Canadian University, 
there could be no doubt that some were locally 
inspired problems such as unemployment, the 
failure of opposition parties, and what was per- 
ceived as the excessive power of the Prime 
Minister. 

Spackman has pointed out that changes had 
been recommended in 1957, for the conventions 
of Cabinet government in 1958 and also that the 
number of Cabinet Ministers be increased to 
include a Minister of Home Affairs with respon- 
sibility for security and the police and immigra- 
tion which came together by another Orders in 
Council which introduced internal self- 
government. In many ways this merely ratified 
what was in practice Cabinet government since 
1956. The recommendations of the Wooding 
Commission that followed were undoubtedly 
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extensive, but the extent to which they 
represented the people is another question. The 
commission also expressed concern over the 
extent of the patronage by the Prime Minister, 
his power to appoint the Chief Justice and mem- 
bers of the Judicial and Legal Service Commis- 
sion, the Chairman, and other members of the 
Service Commissions as well as the Chairman of 
the Boundaries Commission. 

It accordingly recommended that their powers 
should be removed from the Prime Minister and 
be vested in a President after consultations with 
the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The commission also recommended a lim- 
ited amount of proportional representation, 
election of its President by an Electoral College, 
changes in fundamental rights, citizenship, and in 
the function and position of the Attorney General 
as well as the introduction of Standing Commit- 
tees to scrutinize certain categories of bills. Most 
of the recommendations found their way into the 
constitution of 1976. The notable exception was 
the recommendation of proportional representa- 
tion. What the 1976 constitution did also was not 
to disperse but to relocate what was perceived as 
the considerable power of the Prime Minister into 
the office of the President. 

The constitutional motions of 1978 as well as 
the Acts of 1999, 2000, and 2001 amending the 
constitution were understandable outcomes of 
earlier reservations and difficulties. These mea- 
sures allowed judicial review over the Service 
Commission and access to information on gov- 
ernmental policy-making along with the Ombuds- 
man, the Integrity in Public Life Act of 1987 and 
the Equal Opportunity Act of 2000. It seems 
though that there is not much public comfort in 
the working and record of the Integrity Commis- 
sion, while allegations of corruption are as wide- 
spread today as they were in 1956. Today, also the 
concerns are about the powers of the President, 
the role of the Director of Public Prosecution and 
the Judicial Systems, as well as the relations 
between the D.P.P and the Attorney General. 

British Guiana notwithstanding the suspension 
of the constitution in 1953 as well as the existing 
racial anxieties and insecurities of the period 
achieved self-governing status in 1961 under the 
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umbrella of a Governor and elected Premier cho- 
sen from a first-past-the-post elected chamber but 
with an electoral system that produced disparities 
between votes received and seats obtained. In 
1964 a system of proportional representation 
was introduced that produced coalition govern- 
ment. Independence came in 1966. Thereafter 
Burnham, the Prime Minister declared the state a 
consultative democracy and embarked in 1969 
and after on a wave of nationalization. 

A cooperative republic on route to socialism 
was declared in 1970 that was later transformed 
into an Executive President with a veto under the 
doctrine of “Para mounting of the party” and in 
1980 a Council of the National Congress of Dem- 
ocratic lagans. A crucial factor in the directive 
principles of the state was proclaimed as social- 
ism, while the later amendments to the constitu- 
tion had of course been due to the racial 
imbalances in the society. With a history of ethnic 
voting, it was to be expected that under the first- 
past-the-post system the African segment would 
be in perpetual opposition. It was not surprising 
then that a system of regional elections was intro- 
duced to supplement that of the Legislative 
Assembly. Some of the more important laws 
included the Representation of the People Act 
(1964) and the National Registration Act 
(1967) dealing with electoral polls. 

Under the Herdmanston Accord, it was agreed 
that there should be some degree of gender and 
geographic representation in the legislative pro- 
cess. Fifty-three members were directly elected to 
Assembly and the remainder indirectly. Under the 
Amendment Act No. 3 of 2000 and the Election 
Laws (Amendment) Act No. 15 of 2000 and in 
November 2000, all members of the National 
Assembly were to be directly elected with 25 mem- 
bers from the ten geographic constituencies and the 
remaining 40 to be determined by a top up list to 
ensure a high degree of proportionality. 

A party fielding candidates for the National 
Assembly was required to nominate persons in at 
least 6 of the geographic constituencies or for 
14 of the 25 constituency seats. One third had to 
be women. By further amendment in February 
2001, the National Assembly was allowed to 
have at least 65 members and to allow the Election 
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Commission to award “overhead seats,” if a party 
won a disproportional number of constituency 
seats. The result of these and earlier reforms has 
been to lessen the racial appeals at national level 
and the emergence of validation arrangement and 
accommodative positions. What is clear is that 
constitutional reform in Guyana has largely been 
a response to an ethnic structure as well as the 
interaction between domestic and international 
considerations. 

The case of Barbados has been unique in many 
ways since it enjoyed a large measure of self- 
government since 1640. Yet, it too received its 
independence only in 1966 on the basis of the 
model that was largely used in the case of the 
other territories. Thus, the Prime Minister is 
appointed from the majority party in the legisla- 
tive chamber with a Governor-General as Head of 
State. In 2012 a commission was established to 
consider constitutional reform. There have been 
few amendments to the Barbadian Constitution 
over the years, but in recent times there have 
been calls for reforms that would conform to 
what is described as its political identity. 


Conclusion 


Constitutional reform in the Caribbean then has 
largely been an exercise in the transference of 
power from the colonial to local rulers. It was 
essentially a change from dependence to indepen- 
dence for the states involved. Following a failed 
federation in 1961, they all proceeded to indepen- 
dence. Most of the provisions of the independence 
constitutions endured, but in the cases of Trinidad 
and Guyana, there were radical changes from 
parliamentarianism to presidentialism in Guyana 
in 1970 and 1976 in the case of Trinidad. Both 
countries also have race relations commissions. 
The constitutional changes in Trinidad and Guy- 
ana are to be explained by the existence of two 
substantial ethnic groups, namely, African and 
Indian whose relations over the years were 
perceived as uneasy and competitive. For these 
reasons, proposals for coalition, proportional rep- 
resentation, and presidential government have 
been more prominent in these two territories. 
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It also explains the lukewarm response of Trini- 
dad and Guyana to the proposal for the abolition of 
the Privy Council and for federal initiatives. There 
have also been calls for reform of the regional con- 
stitutions to make them more attuned to our political 
identity and for removal of the Queen as Head of 
State and change in the system to make it more 
autochthonous. Yet it must be recognized that a 
constitution is a set of rules that allows a people 
and a state to develop and adapt to a changing 
world. West Indians are the products of empires 
and the children of migrations from other continents. 
The footprints of the original people are still around. 
How to integrate these various ingredients into a 
constitution and to avoid reinventing the wheel will 
be the challenge of future constitution reformers. 
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Definition 


Constitutional rights of public employees refer to 
limits that a constitution (as the supreme law 
governing the actions of public personnel) places 
on how and why government employers may 
discipline or fire their employees. 


Introduction 


Constitutions are fundamental charters for gov- 
ernance; they set out the powers that govern- 
ment institutions may exercise and the limits on 
those powers. Accordingly, when the govern- 
ment acts in its sovereign capacity to regulate 
the populace, it must do so in a manner that 
does not conflict with applicable constitutional 
provisions. This means that constitutional 
provisions — as interpreted by courts, which 
must apply broad constitutional language to 
specific disputes — necessarily limit the policy 
and administrative choices available to public 
administrators to pursue the public interest. Among 
the most important constitutional provisions 
imposing such limits are protections for certain 
individual rights that are considered so fundamental 
to personal and collective freedom that the constitu- 
tion shields them substantially — though certainly 
not entirely — from government interference. 

For example, the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution prohibits the national 
legislature — and by judicial interpretation, the 
national executive as well as state and local 
governments — from making laws “abridging the 
freedom of speech.” Courts have held that this 
prohibition invalidates essentially all government 
regulation of private speech that targets the 
speaker’s viewpoint (for example, restricting 
speech that opposes immigration but allowing 
speech that favors it) and most regulation 
targeting speech on specific topics (such as ban- 
ning discussion of immigration policy). They con- 
clude that such regulations improperly restrict the 
open inquiry and debate that the First Amendment 
protects in order to allow the people to hold gov- 
ernment accountable and engage in meaningful, 
well-informed self-governance. 
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What about when government acts not as a 
sovereign regulating citizen speech on a contro- 
versial matter — say, by imposing buffer zones for 
protests at abortion clinics — but as an employer 
wanting to restrict its workforce from blogging 
their personal views of the buffer zones? Do con- 
stitutions constrain how governments manage 
public employees? In America the answer is yes, 
but this is a relatively recent development. For 
most of America’s history, government jobs 
were forms of patronage, granted and revoked 
based on reputation, family background, educa- 
tion, or (as the strength of political parties 
increased in the early nineteenth century) political 
sympathies and loyalties (Meier 558). Accord- 
ingly, the government as employer could consti- 
tutionally discharge its workers on grounds, and 
in ways, the government as sovereign could not 
use to punish citizens in similar circumstances. 
Public employees were deemed to have aban- 
doned any constitutional rights they held as citi- 
zens when they joined the government workplace. 
The future US Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr. summed up this state of 
affairs in a Massachusetts Supreme Court case 
upholding a policeman’s termination for engaging 
in political activities contrary to city regulations: 
“The petitioner may have a constitutional right to 
talk politics, but he has no constitutional right to 
be a policeman. There are few employments for 
hire in which the servant does not agree to sus- 
pend his constitutional right of free speech, as well 
as of idleness, by the implied terms of his contract. 
The servant cannot complain, as he takes the 
employment on the terms which are offered 
him” (McAuliffe v. Mayor & Aldermen of New 
Bedford, 517—518). 

Supporters of a patronage approach to govern- 
ment jobs argue that it keeps public administration 
responsive to the electorate’s chosen leaders and 
policies, and they contend that this value out- 
weighs the enhanced administrative competence 
that might come from merit-based appointments 
(Meier, 559). Nevertheless, Congress and state 
legislatures converted most public hiring and 
retention schemes from at will to merit based in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
This legislative effort eased the way for courts to 
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step in and impose additional constitutional limits 
on public workplace management. Some of these 
tracked doctrinal developments in constitutional 
rights for the public at large. For example, as 
public reliance on government benefits, resources, 
contracts, licenses, and jobs expanded signifi- 
cantly in the twentieth century, courts began to 
recast them not as largesse but as “new property.” 
This meant that the government could not with- 
draw them arbitrarily, take them without due pro- 
cess of law, or condition them on relinquishing 
constitutional rights (Reich, 741-46). Other 
developments more specifically involved public 
employment, such as Cold War era rulings that the 
government could not condition teaching and 
other public jobs on swearing a loyalty oath, or 
withhold them from members of communist or 
other “subversive” organizations. 

Courts from the 1960s onward have justified 
recognizing constitutional rights in the public 
workplace partly on the strength of the individual 
liberties at stake. They have rejected Justice 
Holmes’ earlier formulation in favor of the view 
that “[t]here are some rights and freedoms so 
fundamental to liberty that they cannot be 
bargained away in a contract for public employ- 
ment” (Connick v. Myers, 147). Courts also have 
emphasized that protecting such rights generally 
promotes public administration that is transparent, 
accountable, non-arbitrary, fundamentally fair, 
and characterized by the rule of law. 

But public administration can pay a significant 
price for these benefits, by reducing the control 
over workers that is generally needed to get things 
done timely and well and consistent with priorities 
set by elected officials. Internal proceedings and 
lawsuits to resolve constitutional claims impose 
substantial costs, divert resources and personnel 
from public duties, and may deter some talented 
individuals from joining agency ranks (Harlow 
v. Fitzgerald, 816). Judicial rebuke of public man- 
agement decisions on federal constitutional 
grounds implicates potent separation of powers 
and federalism concerns. Consequently, some 
jurists argue against “constitutionalizing” govern- 
ment personnel management and urge that legis- 
lation, such as ethics and whistleblower laws 
and nondiscrimination statutes, strikes the 
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appropriate, voter sanctioned balance between pro- 
tecting public workers and not imposing undue 
costs and inefficiencies on governmental opera- 
tions (Bd. of Cty. Comm’rs v. Umbehr, 692-95). 
So far American courts have resisted these 
claims and continue to strike the balance at a 
constitutional level, requiring government 
employers to justify treating employees differ- 
ently from members of the public on the grounds 
that to do otherwise would unduly disrupt or bur- 
den public administration. David Rosenbloom 
offers a “public service model” that summarizes 
the chief factors courts weigh to strike the right 
balance in a given case: “(1) the employee’s inter- 
est in exercising his or her constitutional rights...; 
(2) the government’s interest in achieving some 
important purpose as an employer; (3) the public’s 
interest in the way government and public admin- 
istration operate; and (4) avoidance of overly 
intrusive judicial involvement in public manage- 
ment” (Rosenbloom, 48). Courts tend to give sub- 
stantial weight to the second and fourth factors, 
emphasizing that “[t]he government’s interest in 
achieving its goals as effectively and efficiently as 
possible is elevated from a relatively subordinate 
interest when it acts as sovereign to a significant 
one when it acts as employer’ (Waters 
v. Churchill, 675). As discussed below, however, 
blending the considerations Rosenbloom cites to 
resolve an employee’s constitutional claim 
involves fact-intensive analysis and multi-part 
doctrinal rules and therefore produces few pre- 
dictable outcomes. This unpredictability helps 
protect public officials from personal liability for 
violating public employees’ constitutional rights, 
since to be liable they must violate clearly 
established constitutional rights that they knew 
of or reasonably should have known of. Whether 
the unpredictability emboldens or discourages 
constitutional claims by public employees as a 
general matter, and imposes more or fewer costs 
on government employers as a result, is unclear. 
In describing the major constitutional rights 
accorded to public employees in the United States, 
this entry focuses on the judicial interpretation of 
provisions in the United States (i.e. national or 
federal) Constitution’s Bill of Rights, (the collo- 
quial term for the first ten amendments to the 
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Constitution, and the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which says that states may not deprive someone of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law 
and may not deny someone equal protection of law. 
The US Supreme Court has required state and local 
governments, as sovereigns and employers, to 
respect most individual rights granted by the federal 
Bill of Rights, holding that those rights are “incor- 
porated” into the Fourteenth Amendment’s due 
process guarantee. Focusing on the federal consti- 
tution therefore describes most constitutional rights 
enjoyed by federal, state, and local workers. It is 
beyond the scope of this entry to consider additional 
protections that may be afforded state and local 
workers by the constitutions of their respective 
states, or by public workers generally under federal, 
state, and local legislation. 


Public Employees’ Constitutional Rights: 
Scope and Limits 


Freedom of Speech and Assembly 

and the Right to Petition for Redress 

of Grievances 

The constitutional right most litigated between pub- 
lic workers and their employers is the right to free- 
dom of speech under the First Amendment. Since 
the 1960s, the Supreme Court has asserted that 
“citizens do not surrender their First Amendment 
rights by accepting public employment’ (Lane 
v. Franks, 319). Free expression of ideas and facts, 
without coercion or the imposition of orthodoxy by 
the government, is considered critical to informed 
debate and to meaningful public oversight of 
policymaking and administration. For this reason, 
and because public employees frequently will have 
well-informed opinions on government actions 
by virtue of their work experience, courts have 
limited the government’s ability to punish 
employees — even probationary employees who 
may otherwise be terminated for no reason at 
all — for joining the public debate. Accordingly, 
when a public employee is speaking as a citizen 
on a matter of public concern, her employer may 
only restrict or punish that speech if it is reasonably 
likely to substantially interfere with workplace 
operations and the provision of public services. 
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Unpacking this rule further, courts have said 
that to speak as a citizen, an employee’s speech 
must not be part of her official duties, based on the 
substance of her job as performed and not by a 
written job description. The theory underlying this 
requirement is that the government should be able 
to control speech that it has created or commis- 
sioned (Garcetti, 421-22). Rejecting the notion 
that all goings-on within government bodies are 
by definition matters of public interest, courts also 
require a public employee to prove that her 
speech, when judged by its form, content, and 
context, addressed an issue of concern to the com- 
munity or of legitimate news interest, and not a 
private grievance (Connick, 147-48). 

After crossing these thresholds, the employee 
must show that her speech — or, what the employer 
thought she said — was a substantial or motivating 
factor in taking adverse employment action 
against her; however, an employer that disciplines 
an employee for her protected speech may still 
avoid liability by showing that, more likely than 
not, it would have taken the same action against 
her for other valid reasons in the absence of her 
speech (Mt. Healthy, 287). Finally, the employee 
must prove that her interests in speaking, and 
society’s in hearing from someone well informed 
through their work experience, outweigh those of 
her employer in “promoting the efficiency of the 
public services it performs through its employees” 
(Pickering, 568). The factors that courts find rele- 
vant in this “Pickering balance” are whether the 
speech did or is reasonably likely to create dishar- 
mony among coworkers or undermine morale in 
the workplace, lessen trust (or actively breed dis- 
trust) between colleagues, or between supervisors 
and employees where close working relationships 
and trust is essential or interfere with the 
employee’s ability to fulfill his official duties. 

This same set of queries applies to public 
employee claims invoking freedom of speech, the 
right to peaceably assemble, or the right to petition 
government for redress of grievances. Each case 
involves close scrutiny of facts and difficult line 
drawing by courts, producing many divided deci- 
sions. Whether the overall outcome is to narrow 
protections for public employees is unclear. On the 
one hand, courts have set a high bar for preserving 
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any remaining patronage-based appointments, 
requiring the government to demonstrate that shared 
party affiliation or political views are reasonably 
required for effective performance of the job in 
question (often focusing on the confidential or 
policymaking aspects of such work), and rejecting 
the government’s claims in most such cases. Courts 
also have said that purely internal communications 
to colleagues and supervisors may qualify as touch- 
ing on matters of public concern; examples 
include an assistant district attorney’s survey 
question to coworkers about pressure to support 
political campaigns and an office worker’s 
remark after a presidential assassination attempt 
that she hoped they would get him next time. 
The Supreme Court also has suggested that the 
ban on protection for speech created as part of 
official duties may not apply to teaching and 
writing by public university professors, who 
are paid precisely to contribute to the public 
debate, and has noted an independent duty all 
citizens have to testify truthfully under oath, 
which may protect the testimony of a public 
employee whose job includes going to court on 
behalf of a government employer (Garcetti, 425; 
Lane, 325). 

On the other hand, lower courts have held that 
speech in the context of a professor’s administrative 
service 1s part of employment duties and unpro- 
tected and have left open whether protection exists 
for sworn testimony by public employees whose job 
involves going to court on their employers’ behalf. 
And, while courts have said that concerns expressed 
internally to colleagues or supervisors are not cate- 
gorically beyond First Amendment protection, sev- 
eral cases have cited the internal nature of 
communications in finding them to be part of offi- 
cial duties and thus unprotected. Public communi- 
cations, such as letters to the local newspaper or 
complaints to external auditors and regulatory 
authorities, are more likely to be deemed to touch 
on matters of public concern. This may incentivize 
employees to air concerns publicly, which in turn 
may disrupt government service substantially and in 
some cases give the employer a stronger hand in the 
ultimate balancing of interests. 

Further, in an effort to reduce burdens and judi- 
cial intrusion on public workplace management, an 
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employer may terminate an employee on a reason- 
able, but mistaken, belief that her speech was 
unprotected. However, if an employer mistakenly 
believes an employee engaged in protected speech 
and punishes her for it, the employer will be liable, 
on the grounds that such discipline chills others 
from engaging in protected speech even if the dis- 
ciplined employee did not actually exercise her 
rights (Waters, 669; Heffernan, 1418). Employers 
need only reasonably anticipate substantial dis- 
ruption to the workplace from an employee’s 
speech — they need not wait to react only after 
disruption occurs (Connick, 152). Wary of micro- 
managing the public workplace from the bench, 
courts have tended in recent years to give signif- 
icant credit to employer concerns that employee 
speech will undermine harmony and trust among 
coworkers, legitimate supervisory authority, and 
public confidence in the agency. 

Freedom of speech includes the freedom not 
to speak and not to associate with others whose 
message one declines to join. For public 
employees, this has meant the right to refuse to 
join a public union, and in recent years, member- 
ship in public unions has declined significantly. 
The Supreme Court has long held that the First 
Amendment bars public unions from demanding 
fees from nonmembers to support lobbying and 
other political activities, but has also held that in 
the interest of avoiding free riders, the unions 
may act as “agency shops” and collect fees 
from nonmembers for negotiation, contract 
administration, internal grievance procedures, 
and certain efforts to influence policymaking 
that the Court has deemed nonpolitical and that 
benefit all workers (e.g., on issues of wages and 
benefits). Under a “right to work” banner, advo- 
cates for nonmembers have persuaded a number 
of state legislatures to eliminate the laws autho- 
rizing agency shops. Several states retain the 
agency shop approach, however, and so chal- 
lengers continue to attack its constitutionality. 
The Supreme Court seemed poised to overturn 
its earlier rulings and invalidate agency shops, 
but with the death of one of the nine Justices in 
February 2016, the Court is evenly split on the 
issue currently, and so future First Amendment 
challenges are likely to await a full bench. 
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Substantive and Procedural Due Process 
of Law 
The Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments say that the 
federal and state (including local) governments, 
respectively, may not deprive someone of “life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law.” 
Due process of law contains both substantive and 
procedural components relevant to public employ- 
ment, although many more claims have involved 
the latter. Government denies its employees sub- 
stantive due process when it interferes with funda- 
mental liberties without sufficient justification. 
Most fundamental liberties (like free speech) are 
spelled out in the Constitution, and employees 
must cite those provisions rather than substantive 
due process where they apply. The few cases in 
which public employees successfully sued on sub- 
stantive due process grounds have involved the 
enforcement of mandatory leave policies for preg- 
nant women still capable of working; this reflects 
the Supreme Court’s view that making decisions on 
matters of family and procreation is a fundamental 
individual liberty that is implied rather than 
expressly stated within the Constitution. The 
Court has strenuously rejected the notion that public 
employees may use the substantive due process 
clause as a catch-all tool to challenge individual 
employment decisions: “We must accept the harsh 
fact that numerous individual mistakes are inevita- 
ble in the day-to-day administration of our 
affairs. . .. The Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is not a guarantee against incorrect or 
ill-advised personnel decisions” (Bishop, 349-50). 
Government denies an employee procedural 
due process when it takes away her property — in 
this context, takes away her right to continued 
public employment by terminating, suspending, 
or demoting her — through a process that is not 
fundamentally fair. The Due Process Clause does 
not itself grant a right to continued employment; 
instead, the employee must point to a statute, 
contract, or well-established practice that creates 
such a right, for example by requiring a finding of 
“good cause” for termination. If such a right does 
not exist — if the employee is probationary or at 
will — then the Due Process Clause imposes no 
constitutional constraints on the process used to 
terminate her, even if statutes or contracts require 
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certain procedural steps. If a public employee 
does have a right to continued employment, her 
employer may not discharge, suspend, or demote 
her without offering her a hearing before an 
impartial decision-maker (which may be an 
agency official), in which she receives notice 
of the reasons for discharge and an opportunity 
to review and respond to the employer’s charges 
and evidence. Recognizing the employer’s need 
to respond quickly to employment concerns, 
courts have held that pre-termination hearings, 
which are designed to clarify facts and avoid 
errors, may be brief and informal, especially if 
full evidentiary hearings are provided post- 
termination. Generally the remedy for violating 
an employee’s procedural due process right is 
procedural rather than substantive — a new hear- 
ing, rather than reinstatement. Employees have 
no constitutional right to appeal the outcome of 
the hearing and may waive their right to the 
hearing itself. 

Procedural due process also prohibits govern- 
ment employers from interfering with the liberty 
interest of all employees — including those without 
a right to continued government employment — in 
being able to work and earn a living. If, in the 
course of terminating an employee, a government 
employer publicly disseminates information that 
the employee claims is false, stigmatizing and likely 
to substantially impair her future employment, the 
employee may assert a procedural due process right 
to a “name-clearing hearing.” The purpose of such a 
hearing is solely to allow the employee to clear her 
good name and reputation; it is not an appeal of her 
termination and does not permit reinstatement, even 
if she proves that information the employer shared 
about her is false. Charges of dishonesty, embezzle- 
ment, drug and alcohol addiction, sexual miscon- 
duct, and mental instability all have qualified as 
sufficiently stigmatizing to warrant name-clearing 
hearings. Whether the employer has made the 
charges sufficiently public to warrant a hearing is 
determined on a case by case basis; sharing the 
charges with a potential future employer during a 
background check likely would qualify. The disclo- 
sure must be made by the employer and not 
coworkers or the media, to invoke the right to a 
name-clearing hearing. 
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Equal Protection 

The Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments require 
that government not deny any person equal pro- 
tection of the laws. For public employees, this 
means that they have a constitutional right to be 
treated by their employers in the same manner as 
others who are similarly situated. The Supreme 
Court has held that a public employee may not use 
the Equal Protection Clause to challenge an 
employment decision that singles her out as a 
“class of one” for purely arbitrary, vindictive, or 
personal reasons; otherwise, too many public per- 
sonnel management decisions would be constitu- 
tionalized and judicially micromanaged. But, 
when an employer classifies employees on differ- 
ent bases, courts will demand greater or lesser 
justification for those distinctions depending on 
the type of classification used. 

Applying what is known as “rational basis 
scrutiny,’ courts will uphold most distinctions 
(e.g., age, residency, education, and work experi- 
ence) as constitutional if they are rationally related 
to a legitimate government interest. Distinctions 
involving characteristics that are considered 
immutable, irrelevant to most or all work abilities, 
and historically misused to inflict great harm on 
minorities, require greater justification and more 
limited use. Accordingly, classifications based on 
race, ethnicity (as distinct from immigration sta- 
tus), and religion must be narrowly tailored to 
serve a compelling interest. In very few cases 
will an employer meet this burden; even 
so-called “benign” uses of race have been 
rejected, if intended as general affirmative action 
or workforce diversity measures (although race 
may be used in a limited way to address specific 
past instances of segregation). Rosenbloom sug- 
gests that undercover police or counterterrorism 
work requiring an agent to match the characteris- 
tics of an infiltrated group might withstand strict 
scrutiny (Rosenbloom, 52). 

Historically, gender-based classifications have 
received “intermediate” scrutiny, requiring that 
the employer show the classification is substan- 
tially related to an important government interest. 
This reflects the (now diminishing) sense that 
certain innate differences between men and 
women warrant differential treatment in the 
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workplace. Courts have differed as to whether 
classifications based on sexual orientation (and 
perhaps gender identity) also warrant intermediate 
scrutiny. Notably, federal and state statutes offer 
extensive nondiscrimination protections for age, 
disability, veteran status, and in some cases sexual 
orientation and gender identity, that go well 
beyond constitutional protections and give public 
employees a firmer footing for their claims. 


Privacy 

The Fourth Amendment states that “[t]he nght of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ... .” Courts 
have interpreted the Fourth Amendment to mean 
that whenever someone has an objectively reason- 
able expectation of privacy (1.e., an expectation of 
privacy that society generally shares) in a place, or 
thing, or her person, the government may not 
invade that privacy without either obtaining a 
warrant — a judicial order authorizing the search 
or seizure, the “gold standard” of privacy protec- 
tion since it involves oversight by a separate 
branch of government — or demonstrating that 
getting a warrant is not feasible and the search is 
otherwise reasonable in the circumstances. 

The right to be free from unreasonable searches 
and seizures extends beyond criminal investiga- 
tions and protects public employees from 
unwarranted invasions of privacy by their govern- 
ment employers in the course of their work. At the 
same time, courts have recognized that public, no 
less than private, employers have “special needs” 
to search or access employee possessions and 
information in order to carry out valid workplace 
functions. Accordingly, public employers do not 
need a warrant to conduct searches for non- 
investigatory, work-related purposes or to inves- 
tigate work-related misconduct. Searches will be 
considered reasonable, and therefore constitu- 
tional, if they are justified at their inception, use 
methods reasonably related to what the employer 
is seeking, and are not excessively intrusive in the 
circumstances. So, for example, a city police 
department did not violate an officer’s constitu- 
tional rights by reviewing two months of pager 
message transcripts to determine whether the 
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city needed to adjust the character limit on 
department-issued pagers, after an officer exceeded 
that limit several times; the city disciplined the 
officer after finding that most messages sent and 
received by his pager were non-work related and 
many were sexually explicit (City of Ontario, 
762-65). 

In judging the overall reasonableness of a 
workplace search, or whether a public employee 
has a reasonable expectation of privacy to begin 
with — without it, no search is deemed to occur and 
the Fourth Amendment is not implicated — courts 
will consider the “operational realities” of the 
public workplace. These include whether an 
employee’s files are publicly available under free- 
dom of information laws, or her communications 
subject to monitoring or audit under employer 
policies, or her workspace open to public 
traffic. Public employers may effectively set 
expectations of privacy through their policies 
and thereby make workplace searches easier or 
harder to conduct. The digital age may present 
certain challenges, however, as when employees 
use personal devices for workplace communica- 
tions. In a very small number of cases involving 
employees in dangerous and highly regulated 
work (drug interdiction, railroad operation), the 
Supreme Court found such a reduced expectation 
of privacy and an elevated employer need that 
suspicionless drug and alcohol tests were consti- 
tutional; more commonly, investigatory searches 
for workplace misconduct involve individualized 
suspicion. 


Free Exercise of Religion/Freedom from 
Establishment of Religion 

The First Amendment protects both an individual 
right to free exercise of religion and a right to be 
free from government establishment of religion. 
Accordingly, public employers may not coerce 
employees, overtly or subtly, into joining in 
prayer or other religious activities in the work- 
place. More difficult questions arise as to how 
far employers must and may go in accommodat- 
ing employee religious expression in the work- 
place. For example, some employees may wish to 
wear or display articles in the workplace that 
reflect or express their religion, or to discuss 
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their religious beliefs with coworkers and clients. 
Employers may fear that employee religious 
expression will be attributed to the employer and 
prompt claims that the employer has violated the 
Establishment Clause; or, they may be concerned 
that such activities will generate conflict with 
coworkers and clients, especially if religious 
expression takes the form of proselytizing. 

Because many cases involving religious 
expression are brought under both the free speech 
and free exercise clauses of the First Amendment, 
courts have tended to apply the same balancing of 
interests described above. In the religion context, 
this means weighing the employee’s interest 
in expressing her religious views against the 
employer’s interest in promoting an efficient and 
effective workplace, avoiding substantial disrup- 
tion to its operations, and avoiding Establishment 
Clause problems. Courts have lowered the bar for 
employers in this regard by holding that as a 
constitutional matter, they may apply neutral 
(i.e., not targeting religion), generally applicable 
workplace rules even if they substantially burden 
an employee’s free exercise of religion, so long as 
the rules are rational and non-arbitrary. This 
approach reflects a major shift from earlier case 
law requiring government employers to show a 
compelling interest in applying rules that substan- 
tially burdened an employee’s religious rights. 
Congress and many state legislatures have imposed 
this stricter standard via statute, however, and so 
public employees commonly invoke those statutes 
alongside the Free Exercise Clause in an effort to 
gain broader accommodation of religious expres- 
sion in the workplace. 


Public Contractors 

In important respects, the Constitution shapes 
relationships with public contractors as well as 
public employees. Under the First Amendment, 
public contracts may not be conditioned on polit- 
ical support or withheld when contractors criticize 
government officials or policies. The scrutiny 
given to even benign racial and ethnic classifica- 
tions and to gender classifications under the Equal 
Protection Clause has eliminated most minority 
and gender preferences in public contracting, 
leaving room only to remedy prior systematic 
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exclusion from contracting opportunities. Exclud- 
ing religious organizations per se from competing 
on equal terms for public contract and grant dol- 
lars violates their Free Exercise rights, although 
allowing them to use public funds to only hire 
those of the same faith and deliver only those 
services that are compatible with their religious 
views may violate the Establishment Clause. 
Finally, in certain cases where contractors are 
performing inherently public functions, are 
clothed by the government with its own authority, 
or operate jointly with the government, the con- 
tractors may be deemed “state actors” whose oper- 
ations must comply with the Constitution. 


Enforcement of Constitutional Rights 
Constitutional rights, like any rights, matter little 
unless they are enforceable. Depending on the 
right and violation at issue, employees may want 
injunctive relief (e.g., reinstatement to a position 
following unlawful termination, elimination of an 
unconstitutional workplace rule, redoing a proce- 
durally defective disciplinary hearing); money 
damages to compensate for lost pay or other actual 
financial harms; attorney fees and other litigation 
costs; and punitive damages to deter future mis- 
conduct. Because governments traditionally enjoy 
sovereign immunity — immunity from being sued 
without their consent — public employees may 
only seek these remedies from the agencies 
employing them, or personnel within those agen- 
cies, if that immunity has been waived. 

Waivers typically occur through legislation, 
where elected representatives can balance the 
desire to remedy harms caused by government 
action with the need to prevent litigation from 
bleeding dry the public fisc or discouraging tal- 
ented individuals from entering public service and 
vigorously pursuing their duties. The civil rights 
statutes noted in this entry are examples of such 
waivers, as are federal and state statutes that per- 
mit suits for breach of contract by government 
agencies and for “torts” — harms to persons or 
property — committed by public employees in 
the scope of their official duties. 

For public employees seeking to vindicate fed- 
eral constitutional rights, the most important stat- 
utory waiver of immunity is a federal civil rights 
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law, 42 U.S.C. $1983 (“Section 1983”), passed by 
Congress in 1871 under powers granted by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to safeguard the rights of 
newly freed slaves. Section 1983 states that every 
person who violates someone’s constitutional 
rights while acting “under color of” state law is 
liable for money damages and other remedies 
including attorney fees. Section 1983 does not 
create substantive rights; it is a vehicle for public 
employees to argue that their constitutional 
(or federal statutory) rights have been violated, 
and they must prove that violation under the stan- 
dards discussed in this entry. 

While states and state agencies are not them- 
selves considered “persons” under Section 1983, 
public officials acting in the course of their official 
duties are, and suits brought against them under 
Section 1983 are effectively suits against the gov- 
ernment employers they represent. (Section 1983 
subsumes, in practice, a century-old waiver cre- 
ated by the Supreme Court in a case called Ex 
Parte Young, allowing suit against state officials 
seeking them to be ordered to enforce federal 
rights. ) 

Unlike states, local government bodies may be 
sued as “persons” under Section 1983, but only 
for constitutional harms caused by official poli- 
cies, customs or practices, or individual actions 
approved by a final policymaker. State and local 
employees may be sued in their individual capac- 
ities under Section 1983 as well. Section 1983 
does not apply to the federal government, and no 
other statutory waiver exists authorizing constitu- 
tional claims against federal agencies or officials. 
In 1971, however, the Supreme Court held that the 
Constitution itself implied the availability of such 
a suit — in that case, a $15,000 damages claim 
against six narcotics agents for unconstitutional 
search and seizure — where the legislature had 
created no other remedy for such a violation. 
Called a “Bivens” action after the title of that 
case, the Court has only allowed two other such 
actions since 1971, reflecting its concern about 
usurping the legislature’s role in waiving immu- 
nity and exposing the government to liability. 

Federal, state, and local personnel (and con- 
tractors qualifying as state actors) may only be 
held personally liable for violating constitutional 
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rights and required to pay damages out of their 
personal funds, if they violate “clearly established 
statutory or constitutional rights of which a rea- 
sonable person would have known.” (Harlow, 
818) This “qualified immunity” is an immunity 
not just from liability but from suit, so courts 
judge at the outset whether immunity is available 
and, if so, dismiss the case. Qualified immunity 
helps ensure that public workers have fair notice 
that their behavior is unconstitutional before 
penalizing them personally and helps give them 
the “breathing room” to make difficult decisions 
on the job without undue risk of liability. 
Because so many constitutional cases are 
decided through ad hoc balancing tests and 
fact-intensive analyses, the law rarely will be 
“clearly established,” which greatly limits in 
practice the personal liability of public workers. 
Moreover, even when remedies may be avail- 
able, litigating against one’s employer or 
coworker(s) requires time, emotional energy, 
and money, which themselves can be potent 
deterrents to lawsuits and encourage early set- 
tlement of claims. 


Conclusion 


Federal courts began recognizing constitutional 
rights of public employees roughly 60 years 
ago. This effort has eliminated most vestiges of 
political patronage as the basis for public jobs, 
while preserving space for a few positions that 
truly require partisan alignment. But the scope of 
employee constitutional rights remains limited, 
because courts are keenly aware of the needs 
of public as well as private employers to 
manage the workplace efficiently and effectively. 
Despite some notable constitutional victories for 
employees (and contractors), mainly rejecting 
egregious efforts to suppress legitimate criticism 
or whistleblowing by subordinates, courts are 
reluctant to convert most public personnel deci- 
sions into constitutional litigation. Statutory rights 
in many cases may offer more valuable protec- 
tions for employees facing discrimination, inva- 
sions of privacy, or retaliation for speech and 
religious expression. 
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Constructivist Theories of Leadership 
Definition 


Constructivist theories of leadership emphasize 
new and integrative approaches to leadership 
development, effectiveness, and evaluation. The 
resulting research is focused on how leaders see 
their roles, how they derive meaning from their 
work, and how they assess their own development. 


Introduction 


Since the 1990s, constructivist theories of leader- 
ship have emerged to demonstrate new, inte- 
grated, interdisciplinary, and innovative 
approaches to the study of leadership. In the 
25 years since the concept was first introduced, 
the research in the field has both grown and broad- 
ened. Research on constructivist theories have 
been exploratory, comparative, developmental, 
and global in nature and pushed the understanding 
of leadership to include totally new methods of 
evaluating leadership traits as well as behaviors. 
At the same time, new tools for evaluating lead- 
ership performance have been developed and 
tested in the field. Robust research in these areas 
has led to the development of new tools for self 
and peer assessment. Fields such as public admin- 
istration and public policy have benefited from 
these new tools in terms of selection of appropri- 
ate candidates for positions, job training program 
development, job satisfaction, meaning-making, 
and performance evaluation. The evolving fields 
of public administration and public policy require 
the frequent examination of the tools and tech- 
niques by which leaders are chosen and appraised 
in order to best meet the needs of the positions in a 
specific time and place. 


Leadership Theory 


Leadership is one of the oldest studied topics in 
human history. Leadership theory and research 
can be driven in many productive ways. 
Researchers have moved away from simple and 
uncritical interviews with leaders about what 
made them successful to examining leaders in 
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the context of their work environment to discover 
how they find meaning in their work. Researchers 
can view the traits of individual leaders or the 
traits of leaders in certain fields, or they can exam- 
ine the behaviors of those leaders once they are 
placed into those positions. At the same time, 
researchers can view the context in which leaders 
work to better understand the traits that would 
allow a leader to be successful in that particular 
context. Up until recently, there has been little 
connection between leadership theory and the 
field research on leadership. Constructivist theo- 
ries of leadership encourage the leader to take a 
pivotal role in the creation of their understanding 
of themselves as a leader and their role in both the 
workplace and in their chosen field. This emerg- 
ing way of viewing and studying leadership 
allows for meaning about leadership to be 
co-constructed between the researcher and the 
leader and even to include their followers and 
stakeholders. A leader has the opportunity to cre- 
ate their own meaning regarding their work as 
well as their workplace. At a time when trust in 
leaders is at an all-time low, researchers need to 
examine how leaders view the impact of them- 
selves and their work on their respective constit- 
uents. Rather than just critique the leader’s work, 
researchers now can work with the leaders to 
cocreate different alternatives for dealing with 
pressing issues or work with the leader to realize 
new opportunities. Researchers can also view crit- 
ical and pivotal work events from more than one 
vantage point or discipline, thereby opening up 
their perspective while also considering elements 
of leadership from more than just one individual’s 
goals and needs. Because much of this work is 
now interdisciplinary and contextualized, social 
lens can, for example, be juxtaposed or overlaid 
with psychoanalytical lens to generate a deeper 
understanding of leadership roles. The research 
can allow for the examination of the paradoxes 
and complications at various levels of leadership 
and the complicated interactions that leaders may 
experience as they advance into higher manage- 
ment positions. This process also allows for the 
inclusion of the impact of followers or other stake- 
holders on leaders and to more directly study 
leader-follower-stakeholder interactions. 
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Development of Leaders 


Any leadership role requires particular skills and 
behaviors in order to be successful. These skills 
and behaviors can be social or technical in nature 
or they can involve specific methods of problem- 
solving or decision-making. While it is clear that 
some very broad skills and behaviors might be 
necessary in order to perform certain jobs, it is 
more the case that these skills and behaviors can 
vary within the context of where someone works 
or the level at which they are performing. Joyce 
and Adams’ (2010) work also demonstrates that 
these skills and behaviors can shift based on polit- 
ical, social, economic, and technological climates 
and as needs in particular fields shift. Leader- 
ship is more than just the assessment of a per- 
son’s skills, their role, and the context in which 
they work, and yet it remains difficult to envi- 
sion a more comprehensive view of leadership 
effectiveness or to develop training programs 
which are of direct benefit to the leaders in a 
particular context. Leadership identity can now 
include how the leader sees themselves, how 
others view the leader, and the leader’s place 
in the larger context. 

Constructivist theories of leadership may 
hold promise for leadership training and devel- 
opment programs. Constructivist knowledge is 
personally constructed rather than imparted 
from the top-down. As Kuhnert and Russell 
(1990) point out, constructive development the- 
ory, largely because of its integrative approach 
to effectiveness, may help researchers better 
predict leader efficiency and success. These the- 
ories, because they focus primarily on the 
growth of the individual, lend themselves very 
nicely to a better understanding of the leader 
and their place in the larger context. They also 
allow for exploration of leadership roles far 
beyond individual development needs. Because 
constructivist learning is learner-centered, per- 
sonal, and individualized, leaders can change 
course midstream if a particular process isn’t 
working well for them. Leaders can now be an 
important part of the research team where they 
can drive their own training and development 
requirements, learn through direct interaction 
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with a real-life problem, connect current learn- 
ing to prior experience and preexisting knowl- 
edge, work on tasks which are important to 
them, participate in their production of knowl- 
edge, incorporate meaning derived from critical 
life events, and be a part of the assessment and 
evaluation team. This process of training can 
empower leaders and promote more thorough 
internalization of knowledge through learned 
experience. Participating in the construction of 
knowledge can assist leaders in making necessary 
cognitive and behavioral changes regarding their 
role. For example, researchers know very little 
about how leaders improvise or alter their course 
in a tough situation or what they learn from 
experiencing a tough situation firsthand. Current 
issues that concern leaders like incivility or hos- 
tility in the workplace, or project failure, can be 
dealt with in a way in which leaders can learn, 
practice, and formulate a plan of action all in the 
same setting. This process will allow them to 
directly address issues of immediate concern to 
them rather than a designated issue or case study 
from a textbook. Kegan’s (1994) research on adult 
constructive developmental learning discusses the 
fourth stage of development, self-authoring, 
which is the stage at which leaders can put a 
plan in place to correct employee behavior with- 
out getting caught up in or held back by the 
emotions or beliefs of others and, at the same 
time, keeping the larger vision and mission of 
the organization in mind. This ability clearly has 
an impact on one’s work life and one’s capacity to 
lead and can empower the leader to become a 
more effective change agent, as well as become 
more comfortable in dealing with conflict. 

Leaders come away from the training with 
what Barge and Fairhurst (2008) refer to as 
“actionable knowledge,” and this, the authors 
say, has a moral dimension to it. It determines a 
set of permissions about what can be done, what 
must be done, and what can’t be done. This set of 
permissions becomes particularly important in 
public service work because it includes permis- 
sions, obligations, and prohibitions about the 
tasks to be accomplished. In this process, the 
theory — research — practice — theory loop is 
better connected in the field. 


Constructivist Theories of Leadership 


A Look to Future Research 


Fairhurst and Grant (2010) offer what they refer 
to as a “sailing guide” in order to understand 
constructionist theories of leadership. They 
emphasize two points: (1) that this is a “leader- 
centric approach in which the leader’s person- 
ality, style, and/or behavior are the primary 
(read, only) determining influences on the 
follower’s thoughts and actions” and (2) that 
“emphasis is given to leadership as a 
co-constructed reality, in particular, the pro- 
cesses and outcomes of the interaction between 
and among social actors.” The authors also 
share four axes to assist in understanding the 
various dimensions of constructivist models of 
leadership. These axes are (1) social construc- 
tion of reality versus construction of social real- 
ity, (2) praxis versus theory, (3) pragmatic 
interventionist versus critical/emancipatory, 
and (4) monomodal versus multimodal. This 
research is particularly useful for making 
choices about the research design in order to 
answer the questions: “Who am I? Which the- 
ory? Which research strategy? Which methods 
of data gathering and analysis? And for what 
purpose?” This sailing guide may prove espe- 
cially useful in guiding future research in the 
field. Constructivist theories of leadership drive 
different types of questions for researchers and 
practitioners alike. 

Constructivist theories of leadership and the 
research that accompanies them have been, up to 
this point, largely individually focused, predomi- 
nately Western in scope, and dynamic learning 
processes. The study of the lived experience of 
leadership in a real-life scenario setting has added 
greatly to our understanding of the qualities, 
skills, and techniques of various leaders. Up 
until now, the sample sizes of many of the studies 
have been small and the research methods have 
been largely survey based. As the field of research 
continues to expand and we better understand 
leadership in particular contexts, we can learn 
more about what forces shape a leader’s 
observed performance but perhaps also be able 
to better forecast how they will experience their 
leadership role. 
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Conclusion 


The research in the field also needs to be broad- 
ened to include cross-cultural and comparative 
issues and include studies from outside of the 
US context. Up until now, much research has 
been focused on individuals; we need to look 
more broadly at constructive leadership devel- 
opment in teams and in organizations or indus- 
tries as a whole. Another avenue for further 
study would be to look at the developmental 
stages from a novice or young leader to an 
expert leader or senior executive. Of particular 
interest to the fields of public administration and 
public policy would be the study of both shared 
leadership roles, the impact of dispersed leader- 
ship environments, and leadership that leads not 
only to individual achievement but to collective 
achievement as well. Along this same line, there 
may have been a tendency in the past to attribute 
most of the success or failure of a project to the 
leader; the question still needs to be explored as to 
how much emphasis we should attribute to the 
leader versus how much we should attribute to 
the connection between a particular leader and the 
followers in the group. What is the impact of what 
happens to the leaders outside of the work context 
on how they perform on the job? This applies in 
particular to leaders who have very public roles in 
their communities and their work and nonwork 
actions are highly visible. Is it fair to these 
employees to ask them to bring their nonwork 
selves to work or to take their work selves out 
into their communities? 
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Synonyms 


Contingency approach for governmental account- 
ing innovations; Financial management reform 
(FMR) process model; Liider’s model 


Definition 


The “contingency model” (Lider 1992, 1994, 
2002) explains reforms in governmental account- 
ing and financial management systems, resorting 
to several factors making part of the contextual 
conditions of those reforms. Also used in an a 
posteriori perspective, it essentially posits an a 
priori setting, where several factors combine 
more or less favorably to determine the likelihood 
of reforms to come to happen. In particular, the 
model allows to frame the more or less favorable 
combination of contextual conditions within 
one country, to conduct the so-called traditional 
governmental accounting system to change 
toward performance and resource accounting 
and budgeting. 

The main underlying assumption is that spe- 
cific contextual variables determine the primary 
user orientation of governmental accounting and 
reporting, which, in turn, determines the design of 
the governmental accounting and reporting sys- 
tem. It is not a causal relation though but a con- 
ductive one instead, as we will explain later. 
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The model addresses a comparative-international 
perspective. 


Introduction 


The importance of studying accounting from a 
comparative-international standpoint has been 
recognized since a long time ago. Ever since 
world trade started to develop, corporations across 
nations started to import and export accounting 
practices as well, realizing that they could gain 
more insight into its own accounting system by 
studying those used by others in different coun- 
tries (Nobes and Parker 2000). 

Accordingly, one reason for comparative- 
international studies, either in business or govern- 
mental accounting, seems to be “learning with 
each other.” Indeed, “it is possible for a country 
to improve its own accounting by observing how 
other countries have reacted and are reacting to 
problems that, especially in industrial nations, 
may not differ markedly from those of the 
observer’s home country. It is also possible to 
satisfy oneself that, where accounting methods 
differ, the differences are justified by differences 
in the economic, legal and social environment and 
are not merely the accidents of history” (Nobes 
and Parker 2000: 6-7). 

In the actual international context of globaliza- 
tion, it is clear that the central reason for 
comparative-international business accounting 
is harmonization. In governmental accounting, 
this is also a major motive for comparative- 
international studies, considering that nowadays 
every country is, to a greater or lesser degree, 
integrated in one or more supranational commu- 
nities, which it must be accountable to. This seems 
to have been the major stimulus for the first com- 
parative international governmental accounting 
research (CIGAR) study developed in the late 
1980s by the German University of Administra- 
tive Sciences Speyer (Deutsche Universitat für 
Verwaltungswissenschaften Speyer), aS well as 
for other cross-country studies that followed. 
Moreover, the same reason seems to underlie 
the need to develop theoretical frameworks, 
which might be commonly used both to explain 
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governmental accounting innovations/reform pro- 
cesses and to explain and describe the governmen- 
tal accounting systems’ contents. 

This entry addresses one of the most important 
theoretical models developed to frame govern- 
mental accounting reforms in the last decades — 
the contingency/FMR model, also known as 
Liider’s Model. After an introductory section 
about the origins of the contingency theory, it 
focuses on explaining how it was adopted to pub- 
lic sector accounting reforms and then detailing 
the contingency model since its first version up to 
the most recent one — the financial management 
reform (FRM) process model. At the end, some 
concluding remarks are presented. 


The Origins of the Contingency Theory 


As it is commonly acknowledged, the evolution- 
ary dynamics of information systems and 
accounting systems have been analyzed using 
organizational theories, finding in these theoreti- 
cal constructs and organizational models to be 
subjected to quantitative testing. 

The organizational studies had also been the 
point to start the first studies about the contin- 
gency theory; in fact in the organizational studies, 
which started around the 1960s (e.g., Burns and 
Stalker 1961; Thompson 1967; Lawrence and 
Lorsch 1967; Tiessen and Waterhouse 1983), the 
contingency theory supporters had found also 
their conceptual framework. 

This approach was firstly used by the 
researchers of international business account- 
ing, trying to categorize countries according to 
a series of criteria. Several authors, such as 
Nobes (1998) and more recently Zhang 
(2005), used these criteria to try to explain the 
reasons for accounting differences between 
countries; they aimed to describe and compare 
different systems with each other in an efficient 
way. There are several advantages to categorize 
and analyze the differences among countries, 
namely: 


It promotes improved understanding of the com- 
plex realities of accounting practices. 
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It provides useful information for solving some of 
the important accounting problems that exist in 
the world — for example, it can help policy 
makers assess the prospects and problems of 
international harmonization. 

By looking at other countries in the same group, it 
is possible for a country to anticipate the prob- 
lems that it is about to face and the solutions 
that might work. 


Using a deductive approach to identify the 
accounting development, and linking this to eco- 
nomic or business factors, the influential environ- 
mental factors are recognized. The examples of 
this approach could be seen in Mueller (1967), 
Choi and Mueller (1984), and Nobes’ (1985) 
works. 

The same approach can also be used to under- 
stand the influence of the environment for the 
governmental accounting system. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that Luder (1992) resorts to the 
same approach; in fact, some of the aims this 
author explains in his first paper are the same 
previously indicated as advantages of the contin- 
gency theory. 


Adapting the Contingency Approach to 
Governmental Accounting Reforms 


The initial contingency model was acknowledged 
as “a by-product of the Speyer Comparative Gov- 
ernmental Accounting Study focused on the fea- 
tures of (central) government budgeting and 
accounting systems of half a dozen industrialised 
countries, their communalities, their peculiarities 
and pending reform endeavours” (Lider 2002: 2). 

Therefore, the essence of the contingency 
model is a comparative-international analysis 
(Lider 1989) aiming at classifying the several 
countries’ governmental accounting systems 
according to internal and external criteria, empha- 
sizing the differences and similarities, in order to 
learn about the different frameworks, but mainly 
to provide some insights for harmonization strat- 
egies. In reality, the author started his comparative 
analysis in order to find distinct patterns of the 
several governmental accounting systems studied 
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and to explain the reasons for the differences 
between those patterns. For the classification, the 
internal criteria were accounting entities for gov- 
ernmental type activities, the measurement con- 
cept of accounting, the reporting entity, 
consolidation approaches, and the summary 
financial statements provided; the external criteria 
were contextual variables such as the distribution 
of political power, the legal system, and the pro- 
fessional influence on governmental accounting 
(Lider 1989). 

As Lider (1992) himself affirmed, the 
structure of his model is similar to other models 
of organizational contingency theory, extended, 
however, by behavioral components 
(Khandwalla 1977; Kieser and Kubicek 1983; 
Schreyogg and Steinmann 1985). 

For the comparative analysis, Professor Luder 
and his team followed a methodology that 
embraced personal in-depth interviews with 
government officials in the respective countries, 
supplementary discussion with independent gov- 
ernment accounting experts, and analysis of 
accounting documents (Lider 1989). An inter- 
view guide was used for conducting the field 
studies. This interview guide focused on govern- 
mental accounting and financial reporting, cover- 
ing both institutional framework (professionalism 
and independence, private sector influence, func- 
tional integration, and centralization) and policy 
questions (objectives of the system, accounting 
recognition criteria and measurement rules, finan- 
cial reporting practices and contents, and the dis- 
semination of financial information). Some 
aspects related to budgeting and auditing were 
also considered. 

The observed differences in practices and pro- 
cedures as well as in the direction, the state and the 
pace of reform discussions, and the implementa- 
tion of reforms required an explanation. (Luder 
2002: 2) 

The experience from the empirical research 
suggested that the observed differences were, at 
least partly, due to differences in the national 
political-administrative settings. This seemed to 
confirm the hypothesis initially stated (Lider 
1989): the primary user orientation of governmen- 
tal accounting and reporting determines the 
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design of the governmental accounting and 
reporting system; in turn, this is determined by 
specific contextual variables — this is however a 
conductive relationship, not a causal one. 

In the last phase of the study, due to what 
happened at the beginning of the 1990s, a concep- 
tual framework for the development of govern- 
mental accounting and financial reporting was to 
be elaborated. 

Although in the interim summary report (Lider 
1989) some accounting and financial reporting 
theoretical issues were discussed and clarified 
and country accounting systems had been classi- 
fied according to those aspects, this approach was 
not continued, since no further explanations were 
developed for the “why” of different governmen- 
tal accounting system contents/designs. What was 
emphasized instead was the contextual approach 
of the reform process, 1.e., the “why” of changes 
in governmental accounting systems toward more 
informative ones, which had led to several inter- 
esting discussions over the last decades. 

Because the internal approach for characteriz- 
ing and explaining governmental accounting sys- 
tems has not been picked up by others, Lüder 
(2002: 17) additionally recognizes that “is still 
not available (...) a common framework for 
describing a governmental accounting system in 
sufficient detail that would allow cross-country 
comparisons on the basis of country studies car- 
ried out by different researchers.” What exists is a 
contingency model that “(. . .) attempts to specify 
the features of the political-administrative envi- 
ronment prevailing in a country and to identify 
their likely influences particularly on the outcome 
of governmental accounting reform processes” 
(Lider 2002: 2). 

Accordingly, it seems that in the Speyer 
research project development, Professor Lüder 
came out to redirect his research toward a better 
understanding of the context of governmental 
accounting rather than to the accounting system 
itself. This is why the main conclusions are related 
to a relationship between national context charac- 
teristics and the orientation of the governmental 
accounting system users (only part of the initial 
hypothesis). What was expected was an explana- 
tion for a relationship between the contextual 
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variables and the contents of the governmental 
accounting systems. In the end, this was more or 
less conscientiously neglected, to give place for a 
framework that although of an extreme impor- 
tance, only allows analyzing, explaining, and 
somehow predicting the consequences of a certain 
context and behavior (later emphasized in the 
model) in the governmental accounting changing 
process. Moreover, it is also assumed that this 
process is toward a more informative accounting 
system, so it must be innovative in the sense that 
the outcome must show improvements compara- 
tively to the previous situation. 


The (First) Contingency Model of 
Governmental Accounting Innovations 


The model initially elaborated by Luder (1989) 
had a double purpose: on the one hand, it intended 
to serve as a framework for empirical investiga- 
tions in governmental accounting reforms, creat- 
ing a comparison basis for research carried out by 
different researchers; on the other hand, it wanted 
to explain the influence of the context on a 
special reform or accounting innovation, thus trig- 
gering research in confirming, refuting, and/or 
amending it. 

In order to accomplish this second purpose, the 
model specifies the social-political-administrative 
environment prevailing in a country and its impact 
on governmental accounting innovations. In this 
way, it was expected to contribute to explain why 
those innovations took place in some countries 
and not in others. The proposed model should 
explain the transition from traditional government 
accounting into a more informative system, seek- 
ing to integrate ideas from the literature, along 
with empirical observations collected (via inter- 
views and documental analysis) about the govern- 
mental accounting systems of a group of 
countries, focusing particularly the central 
government. 

The countries initially involved were the 
USA (federal and state governments), Canada 
(provincial and federal governments), and a 
group of European countries (Germany, Sweden, 
France, Denmark, and the UK). The European 
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Community government was also considered. 
These were selected considering three criteria: 
the legal system, the constitution-based organi- 
zation of government, and the state of govern- 
mental accounting and reporting. The sample 
included both civil/roman law and common 
law countries, unitary countries as well as fed- 
erations, and countries following more tradi- 
tional governmental accounting approaches 
together with others adopting more innovative 
frameworks. 

After that model was defined, the countries 
were compared along the various dimensions 
included in the model, on the basis of the empir- 
ical observations made in the empirical phase 
of the comparative-international study in 
1987-1988. 

The initial version of the contingency model 
(Fig. 1) can be summarized as follows: “The Con- 
tingency Model is fundamentally an economic 
model. It posits an information market with users 
and producers of governmental financial informa- 
tion. The attitudes and behaviours of users and 
producers alike are shaped by their respective 
environments. If the conditions are ripe — as 
occasioned by some stimuli (such as financial 
scandals or government financial crises) — the 
interactions between demand and supply could 
spark governmental accounting innovations” 
(Chan et al. 1996: 3-4). 

As displayed in Fig. 1, there are four modules 
in this version of the model: 


1. Stimuli of a reform process — events that occur 
at the initial stage of the innovation process, 
which individually or combined reveal a need 
for better accounting information from the 
users’ side and increase the producers’ readi- 
ness to supply such information. Accordingly, 
the stimuli change both the users’ expectations 
and the producers’ behavior (intervening 
variables). 

2. Characteristics of a country social 
structure — structural variables external to the 
government, which influence the basic atti- 
tudes of information users and thus change 
their expectations toward the governmental 
accounting system. 
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3. Characteristics of a country politico- 
administrative system — internal structural 
variables, which influence the basic attitudes 
of information producers and thus their 
behavior, in particular their willingness to 
make changes in the accounting system. 
Information producers’ behavior is also 
affected by the information users’ expecta- 
tion of change. 

4. Existing implementation barriers — all environ- 
mental factors that could inhibit the implemen- 
tation process of a reform. 


The first three types of contextual variables are 
supposed to influence the two categories of inter- 
vening variables: the change expectations of 
information users and the change behavior of 
information producers. The intervening variables 
together with the fourth category of contextual 
variables, the implementation barriers, directly 
affect the outcome of the innovation process 
which is a conceptually different accounting sys- 
tem (dependent variable) (Ltider 1994: 3). 

The environmental factors affecting one 
country’s governmental accounting reforms may 
be described by a combination of the various 
manifestations of the model institutional modules. 
For simplicity reasons, Lider (1992) assumes that 
each module exhibits just two different manifes- 
tations: favorable and unfavorable to governmen- 
tal accounting reforms. This assumption allowed 
deriving 16 (two manifestations; four modules) 
different patterns of environmental conditions, 
which are differently favorable to the implemen- 
tation of a more informative governmental 
accounting and financial reporting system. 
A more informative system performs two func- 
tions: it supplies comprehensive and reliable 
information on public finance, and it provides a 
basis for improved financial control of govern- 
ment activities (Lider 1992). However, even if 
the information producers are willing to change, 
the innovation process might not happen due to 
the implementation barriers. 

This model considered as the beginning of the 
“first generation of contingency models” explains 
the transition from traditional governmental 
accounting into a more informative one. Like in 
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STIMULI 


Situation of Financial Problems 


Financial Scandal 


Capital Market 
External Standard Setting 
Professional Interest 


Social Structural Variables 





e Socio-economic Status { 


e Political Culture 


Influence the Basic Attitudes 
of Users of Information 
and thus 


Users of Information 


Change the Expectation of 


e Citizens 
e Members of Parliament 
e Others 


Implementation Barriers 


e Organisational Characteristics 
e The Legal System 


e The Qualification of Accountants 
e Size of the Jurisdiction 








point to 


need for more informative public 
sector accounting system 


and affect 


affect 


Structural Variables of 
the Politico-Administrative System 


e Staff training and Recruitment 
e Administrative Culture 
e Political Competition 





Influence the Basic Attitudes 
of Producers of Information 
and thus 


UOTJULIOJFU] JO S1NONpoIg 


Change the Behaviour of 


e Politicians 
e Managers 
e Accountants 


determine 


Introduction (or not) of a More Informative 


Public Sector Accounting System 





Contingency Model of Reforms in Public Sector Accounting, Fig. 1 Contingency model of public sector account- 


ing innovations — detailed model (Lüder 1992: 111) 


the versions that followed, this transition is 
assumed to be an innovation process. 

On the basis of this first model, some critical 
issues have raised; one of the most important 
could be that the contingency model had a spec- 
ulative nature, since it assumed several hypoth- 
eses to explain a rather complex reality, some of 
them very difficult to prove. Although some 
plausibility tests might be admitted, the use of 
an “informed speculation” methodology jeopar- 
dizes the model reliability. Indeed, a specific 
configuration of the contextual variables in the 
model may be conducive to an innovation pro- 
cess in the governmental accounting system, but 
the existence of such configuration is neither a 
necessary nor a sufficient condition for an inno- 
vation (Liider 1994). 

In the face of those issues, Liider himself 
admitted abundant opportunities for improve- 
ments to be done to the initial model. 


Additionally, because the model is drawn on 
case studies, more insights from new case stud- 
ies may lead to changes in the model design 
and/or components. Therefore, with new expe- 
riences from Italy, Spain, and Japan, Luder 
(1994) introduced new features into the contin- 
gency model, though its basic structure was 
maintained. The revised model started the “sec- 
ond generation of contingency models.” 


The Revised Contingency Model 


The revision of the initial contingency model was 
an “almost natural” consequence of the first ver- 
sion, after further discussions and additional 
empirical evidence. Indeed, methodological and 
material improvements were expected to be 
explored from the first approach, considering the 
shortcomings acknowledged. 
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Figure 2 sets out this new version (Lider 3. The roles of political and administrative actors 


1994), displaying the components of the modules, 
the relationships between them, and their effects 
on the results of the governmental accounting 
innovation process, considering a critical review 
with suggestions for restructuring done by Lüder 
himself. This new version posits basically the 
same as the previous one, in spite of the modifi- 
cations that were done. 

Comparatively to the initial model (Fig. 1), 
some main differences can be pointed out (Luder 
1994): 


1. Broad behavioral variables were introduced, 
as intervening variables between the contex- 
tual and the dependent ones. 

Although these behavioral variables were 
considered in the initial model, its interven- 
ing role was not so clear once they were 
included in the contextual variable modules. 


Because the behavioral variables are those 4. 


that affect directly the innovation process, 
being like “instruments” used by the contex- 
tual ones, the introduction of separated clus- 
ters allowed further emphasis on its important 
function. 

In this revised model, all the clusters were 
positioned vertically, so the effects point down 
directly to the result of the innovation process 
(Jaruga and Nowak 1996). This modification 
of the initial model structure was also, to a 
certain extent, an attempt to surpass the prob- 
lem of too much focus on the contextual 
variables. 

2. The contextual variables were also clarified, 
considering both the mode of influencing the 
innovation process and the temporal stability. 

A different classification for the contextual 
variables was presented: temporarily present 
(relatively unstable environmental character- 
istics, stimuli), indirect relatively stable 
(relatively stable environmental characteris- 
tics that affect the innovation process via 
behavioral variables, structural variables), 
and direct relatively stable (relatively stable 
environmental characteristics that directly 
affect the innovation process, implementa- 
tion barriers). 


were differentiated. 

The structural variables of the politico- 
administrative were separated into two 
components: the political structural vari- 
ables and the administrative structural 
variables. 

This seemed to be more adequate, consid- 
ering the importance of the political actors 
(members of parliament and members of gov- 
ernment) in initiating and sustaining an inno- 
vation process. Moreover, a separate cluster for 
political variables allowed considering the par- 
ticular situation of political actors — both pro- 
ducers (with respect to general public) and 
users (with respect to bureaucracy) of 
information — while social actors are only 
users and administrative actors are only pro- 
ducers (with respect to politicians and general 
public) of accounting information. 

Some of the module components were 

reclassified, others were omitted, and new 

ones were added: 

Capital market, before considered as stimulus, 
was reclassified as part of the social struc- 
ture. This was done taking into consider- 
ation bond rating agencies in particular, 
which are users (general public) of govern- 
mental accounting information. 

External standard setting, instead of being a 
stimulus, was better considered as an intrin- 
sic part of the administrative structure. 
Accordingly, the establishment of “standard 
setting organizations” was explicitly identi- 
fied as having an impact on the behavior of 
administrative actors (Chan et al. 1996). 

Professional interest was transformed in 
“organized pressure groups,” moving 
accordingly from being an external stimulus 
to becoming part of the social structure. 
This was done because it was considered 
that accounting professionals could be 
interpreted as a possible pressure group 
with interest in public sector accounting 
and reporting information. Their interest 
affects and eventually reinforces the general 
public demand for more comprehensive and 
more reliable financial information. Indeed, 
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STIMULI 


e Financial Stress 
(serious shortage of public 
financial resources) 

e Financial Scandal 

e Dominating Doctrine 
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Behaviour of Political 


Change Behaviour of 
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Actors (Producers of 


(Users of (Users and Producers of 
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Societal Structural 
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Administrative Culture 
Staff Formation System 
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Organisation 
Organisational 
CharacteristicsRegarding 
Accounting (e.g. CFO) 


Political Structural 
Variables 


e Political Culture 
e Political System 


e Societal Culture 
e Capital Market 


e Organised 
Pressure Groups 


e Political Competition 


Implementation Barriers 


e Legal System 
e Size of the Jurisdiction 


Result of the 
Innovation Process 


e Staff Qualifications 


Contingency Model of Reforms in Public Sector Accounting, Fig. 2 Revised contingency model of public sector 
accounting innovations (Liider 1994: 9) 


“the expectations of the general public in 
regard to the government’s financial struc- 
ture disclosure and financial management 
need reinforcement by powerful pressure 
groups (e.g., professional accountants’ 
organisations, business corporations’ asso- 
ciations, labour unions, tax payers’ associ- 
ations, etc.) to affect the change behaviour 
of political and administrative actors” 
(Lider 1994: 7). Moreover, Liider (1994) 
considered that the function of these pres- 
sure groups in governmental accounting 
innovations is making certain issues (such 


as administrative efficiency and effectiveness 
and governmental accounting and financial 
reporting) to become a political matter. 


Organizational characteristics, considered 


before as implementation barriers, became 
instead part of the administrative structure. 
It was recognized that government charac- 
teristics regarding accounting, such as 
the distribution of responsibilities for the 
development of the accounting system 
(strengthening of financial functions), are a 
factor that directly influences the change 
behavior of administrative actors. 


Contingency Model of Reforms in Public Sector Accounting 


Socioeconomic status was omitted from the 
model because no evidence was found for 
its influence on the expectations of the pub- 
lic regarding governmental financial disclo- 
sure and financial management. In the 
author’s opinion, it did not seem to be plau- 
sible to assume such a direct influence, 
given that the empirical validity of such 
hypothesis was substantially questioned. 

The existence of a dominating doctrine 
was added to the conceivable and observ- 
able stimuli. Lider (1994: 7) explains that 
“a dominant doctrine can either further the 
effect of other stimuli on the innovation 
process or even function as a stimulus on 
its own.” 

Additionally, it was recognized that a 
dominating doctrine “together with change 
of the parliamentary majority” could affect 
the attitudes and behavior of political actors. 
Such a political change may be a factor also 
furthering governmental accounting inno- 
vations. “In short, politics affect govern- 
mental accounting” (Chan et al. 1996: 6). 

The dominating doctrine as a possible 
stimulus, allowed, among other things, 
distinguishing two main variants of the 
contingency model (Ltder 2002): the 
accountabilism-driven and the manage 
rialism-driven. Subsequently, two approaches 
of the observable innovation processes were 
derived. 

The main purpose of the “accountabilism- 
driven” process is an improvement of gov- 
ermental external reporting toward more 
transparency. In fact, Lider (1994: 10) con- 
sidered that this kind of process could be 
“triggered by some type of financial scandal 
that results in a demand for more transparent, 
comprehensive and reliable financial infor- 
mation to be released by the government.” 
Accordingly, in this variant of the model, 
users are primary important actors in the 
governmental accounting reform process. 

The “managerialism-driven” approach 
aims in first place at contributing to more 
efficient, effective, and economic public sec- 
tor management. Therefore, it is “primarily 
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concerned with reforming governmental 
internal (managerial) accounting, but 
improvements in financial accounting 
and reporting sometimes is a by-product 
of the innovation process” Lider (1994: 10). 

Thanks to some studies, one can affirm 
that such an approach, where producers of 
governmental accounting information play 
the primary role, is mainly stimulated by 
fiscal stress and can be either an isolated 
reform (e.g., as happened in Spain) or 
part of a comprehensive administrative 
reform (e.g., as in the UK, Australia, and 
New Zealand). 


Many country studies and cross-country com- 
parisons, including the less developed countries 
(LDC), followed this version of the contingency 
model, not only by recommendation of Professor 
Luder but as a result of a certain enthusiasm of 
researchers for having been available, for the first 
time, a comparative framework with such 
potentialities. 

While testing this model — particularly the 
revised version — some modifications and exten- 
sions were unavoidably made to its structure and 
variables contents, mainly as a consequence of 
critical applications of the framework to individ- 
ual country studies. Some authors also used dif- 
ferent theoretical approaches to complement the 
contingency one. These studies additionally 
highlighted the need for some modifications, cre- 
ating an important incentive to take up again the 
model on hand and revise it. An extensive revision 
of these studies on the application of the contin- 
gency model can be found in Jorge (2003). 


The Financial Management Reform 
Process Model 


The reasons already explained led Professor 
Luder to revise his model; in fact, in 2002 he 
presented the financial management reform 
(FMR) model — a completely modified version 
of the 1994 revised contingency model. He 
explained that this model was developed not 
only adopting some of the former modifications 
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and extensions but also adding new ideas, brought 
about by discussions and other authors’ critics. 
Besides, continuing the tendency of the model 
being drawn on case studies, new contributions 
from a research visit to Australia were taken into 
account (Luder 2002). 

This new model (Fig. 3), still framed by a 
contingency approach, addressed the financial 
management reform process in a country, which 
involves “stimuli” and “institutional arrange- 
ments,” two clusters of contextual variables; 
“reform drivers,” “political reform promoters,” 
and “stakeholders,” three clusters of behavioral 
variables; and “reform concept” and “implemen- 
tation strategy,’ two groups of instrumental 
variables. 

Compared to the contingency (revised) model, 
the differences worthy to mention are: 


l. The model formal structure is radically 
changed — although the FMR Model still dis- 
plays a relation between contextual variables 
and the outcome of a reform process in gov- 
ernmental accounting, the modules were 
completely rearranged, and new ones were 
added: 

The contextual variables are now just included 
in the clusters “stimuli” and “institutional 
arrangements.” 

The behavioral variables, which in the previ- 
ous version were considered as intervening 
(instrumental) variables between the con- 
textual and the dependent ones, are now 
presented as behavioral clusters sensu 
stricto, correcting the emphasis of context 
over behavior. 

New instrumental variables are considered, 
with the addition of the “reform concept” 
and “implementation strategy” clusters. 

2. The actors in the reform process are specified, 
aiming to shed some light into the understand- 
ing of the processes that generate and imple- 
ment governmental accounting innovations. 

3. There are changes in the clusters’ components 
and in the links between them (Lider 2002): 

I. Stimuli (contextual variables) — while they 
had remained by majority unchanged, 
the “fiscal or economic crisis,” usually 


underlying a “fiscal stress,” replaced the 
latter. “Requirements derived from admin- 
istrative reform” were added to make clear 
that governmental accounting reform can 
well be embedded in a larger reform of the 
public sector, and particularly in the case of 
developing countries, “endeavors to 
improve international reputation” are also 
supposed to be a relevant stimulus for gov- 
ernmental accounting reform. The “stim- 
uli” are considered to have a direct impact 
only on the politicians responsible for 
starting the reform. 

II. Institutional arrangements (contextual 
variables) — this cluster contains most of 
the components previously included in the 
(structural) societal, political, and adminis- 
trative variables, as well as in the imple- 
mentation barriers. Although the categories 
are rather broad, Liider (2002) presents 
some additional remarks: 

“Legal systems” might be generally classi- 
fied into civil law and common law 
systems — different legal systems may 
be linked to different types of gover- 
nance (more or less flexible). The legal 
system also embraces the electoral sys- 
tem and the flexibility of the budget law. 

“State structure” refers to such categories as 
“unitary/federal,” “cooperative federal- 
ism/competitive federalism,” “one- 
chamber/two-chamber parliament,” and 
the division of power between the elec- 
torate, the (executive branch of) govern- 
ment, and the directed elected bodies 
and officials. 

“Administrative structure” mainly refers to 
organizational characteristics of the 
administrations and the division of pow- 
ers between organizational units such as 
“centralized/decentralized,” “‘concentra- 
tion/fragmentation of financial manage- 
ment functions,” “existence of central 
organizational units at the different 
administrative levels” that are able to 
promote the reform in their area, and 
“formal power position of the heads of 
central units and the heads of line units.” 
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STIMULI 


Financial/Economic Crisis 
Financial Scandal 

Dominating Doctrine 
Requirements of Public Sector 
Reform 


REFORM 
DRIVERS 


PROMOTERS 
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REFORM 


Standard Setting CONCEPT 
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Consulting Firms 


Scholars Networks 


IMPLEMENTATI 
STRATEGY 


e Authoritarian/ 


Epistemic 
Communities 


Participative 


e Central Guidance 


e One-/Multi-Step 


“Civil service” refers to the qualification 


of accountancy staff, but more generally 
to all other civil servants, which have a 
significant impact in the way govern- 
mental accounting reform is implemented, 
in the duration and in the cost of that 
implementation. 


“Culture” refers to the national social, polit- 


ical, and administrative culture, which 
can be specifically characterized as 
“risk taking/risk averse,” “individual- 
ism/collectivism,” the “degree of open- 
ness” of political and administrative 
processes, and their “responsiveness” 
to the needs and demands of the general 
public. 


POLITICAL REFORM 





---p Lines of Influence 

—— Lines of Impact OUTCOME OF THE REFORM 
OR A REFORM STAGE 

----p Feed Back Loops 
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Administrative 
Structure 
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STAKEHOLDERS 


General Public 
ON ; 

Parliament 

Line Departments/ 

Agencies 


Statistical Offices 


Contingency Model of Reforms in Public Sector Accounting, Fig. 3 Financial management reform process model 
(Liider 2002) 


Thus, the “institutional arrangements” are 
influenced directly by the “political reform pro- 
moters’” behavior and indirectly (via those) by 
the “reform drivers’” and the “stakeholders’”’ 
behavior. On the other hand, they have a direct 
impact on the “reform concept” and on the 
“implementation strategy,” which reinforces 
the direct force on the “outcome of the 
reform.” 


4. Reform drivers (behavioral variables) — “These 


are recognized institutions and professionals in 
the reform field that promote the reform 
through oral and written publications aimed at 
making governmental accounting reform a 
political issue and influencing political decision 
makers in a specific way” (Lider 2002: 10). 
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5. 


Accordingly, they suggest motives and ideas 
for political actors to engage in the reform. 
Subsequently, their behavior influences all the 
reform process while influencing the “political 
reform promoters.” 

To strengthen their influence on the reform 
process, “reform drivers” might assume the 
form of groups of experts — “epistemic com- 
munities” (Laughlin and Pallot 1998), sharing 
views on the main reform characteristics. 
Political reform promoters (behavioral 
variables) — these are the politicians, usually 
members of government, who initiate a reform 
and have the power to enforce it: the minister 
of finance and the prime minister play a 
key role. 

Hence, the “political reform promoters’”’ 
behavior directly influences not only the 
“reform concept” and the reform “implemen- 
tation strategy” but the “institutional arrange- 
ments” and the “stakeholders” as well. 

Usually, the views of the “reform drivers” 
and the “political reform promoters” regarding 
the innovation process are coincident. 


. Stakeholders (behavioral variables) — these are 


people and institutions positively or negatively 
affected by the reforms (e.g., the general pub- 
lic, the parliament, the administration, the sta- 
tistical offices, etc.). 

Although “stakeholders’” behavior might 
be influenced by “political reform promoters” 
and might also influence them, these actors’ 
views concerning the reform normally differ. 
Some “stakeholders” welcome the reform, 
expecting it to be in their interest; others, on 
the other hand, may oppose it, since they 
expect rather negative effects. 

Usually, it can be asserted that stakeholders’ 
attitudes toward the reform depend on the 
reform concept and the implementation strat- 
egy, on their chances to affect both, and that 
they are susceptible to political reform pro- 
moters’ influence. 

For the reform process to be successful, 
“political reform promoters” must lead oppos- 
ing “stakeholders,” especially those with key 
positions and powers within the process, to 
take at least a neutral position. 


8. Implementation 
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7. Reform concept (instrumental variables) — 


innovations in order to allow the governmental 
accounting system to provide information us 
eful for ensuring financial accountability and s 
ound financial management, conceptually not 
merely procedural changes. Innovative con- 
cepts underlie the innovation process. It has a 
direct impact on the “implementation s 
trategy.” 

strategy (instrumental 
variables) — the manner used to implement 
the reform can affect the outcome of the reform 
itself. The strategy includes components 
related to the way the reform is implemented 
(e.g., more authoritative or more participative), 
which directly affect its probability of failure or 
success (outcome). 


9. Lines of influence, impact, and feedback loops 


are identified — complementing and clarifying 

the links between the variables considered in 

the previous version (“affect,” “reinforce,” and 

“impact’). In particular, the feedback loops 

(consequences on the real world) allow tying 

behavior and attitudes of key actors in the 

innovation process to its results, taking into 
consideration the possibility of a multistage 
reform process. 

Depending on the size of a still existing gap 
between the outcome of the reform and the 
reform concept, the feedback either brings the 
process to an end or induces a subsequent 
reform loop with or without prior modification 
of the reform concept. (Liider 2002: 14) 

The main virtues of this “new contingency 
model” might be summarized as follows: 

(a) With this model, many problems that arose 
in the previous ones are surpassed, namely: 
Insufficient explanatory power: the previ- 

ous models did not aim to explain the 
whole reform process including all 
relevant factors. In the opposite, the 
FMR model includes reform approach 
variables, and some specific environ- 
ment configurations conducive to the 
implementation of specific reform 
concepts are considered. This new 
construction of the model improved 
its explanatory power, given that it 
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becomes a representation closer to the 

reality of governmental accounting 

reform processes that have been hap- 
pening in many countries. 

Emphasis on context over behavior: even 
though it had not been enough, the spec- 
ification of the actors involved in the 
governmental accounting reform pro- 
cess, aS well as their behavior, allows 
the FMR model to step forward in 
understanding which attitudinal and 
behavioral variables are relevant to gov- 
ernmental accounting innovations. 

The unclear notion of innovation: innova- 
tions in governmental accounting are 
broadly considered to be conceptual 
changes of the accounting system, in 
order to make it better, 1.e., more 
informative. 

Acknowledging this problem, before pre- 
senting the last version of his model, Liider 
(2002) suggested a distinction to be made 
between an innovative concept underlying a 
reform process and the outcome of the process. 
In the FMR model, a “reform concept” as a 
cluster of instrumental variables is clearly sep- 
arated from the “outcome of the reform or a 
reform stage.” 

Accordingly, it might be said that though 
maybe not sufficient, an attempt is made to 
clarify what one believes to be the most critical 
and controversial issue in governmental 
accounting reform: the reform concept itself. 
(b) The new model considers some sugges- 

tions for modifications and extensions 

derived from other authors’ researches, 
such as: 

The process of innovation, suggested by 
Pallot (1995): 

Because in the previous model there 
was a great lack of specificity of the 
relevant behavioral variables, and 
also the innovation concept was 
still very “cloudy,” little was known 
about how particular innovations 
are generated and implemented. 
Because the contingency model 
was not very explicit about the 
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decision processes through which 
innovations were developed, a 
need arose for a more systematic 
analysis on the processes of gener- 
ating and implementing govern- 
mental accounting innovations, 
considering that they may affect 
the failure or success of the whole 
reform process. 

The FMR model tries to fill this gap, 
considering a cluster of instrumental 
variables concerning the “imple- 
mentation strategy,” which embraces 
process variables, while the decision 
process underlying the reform is still 
not considered. This was done where 
a module aimed at characterizing the 
innovation decision process comple- 
ments the contingency approach. 


Consequences in the real world, suggested 


by Jaruga and Nowak (1996): 

Following this suggestion, in FMR 
model, lines representing the “con- 
sequences on the real world” were 
introduced, so as to reflect the fact 
that the outputs of a governmental 
accounting reform have indeed 
consequences disseminated to the 
environment — firstly affecting the 
behavior of the actors involved in 
the reform and later even the contex- 
tual variables. 

Through the feedback loops, the FMR 
model adds this suggestion, while 
the consequences are considered to 
be only on the reform actors’ behav- 
ior. Therefore, as explained, the 
model, now more dynamic, allows 
not only tying behavior and attitudes 
of key actors in the innovation pro- 
cess to its results but also consider- 
ing a governmental accounting 
reform process involving several 
stages, which is very useful since 
this has been the case in some coun- 
tries (e.g., Poland and Portugal). 
It must, however, be reminded that 
the rational expectations about the 
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consequences of accounting reforms 
might affect their success or failure. 
Epistemic communities, suggested by 

Laughlin and Pallot (1998): 

As mentioned, the FMR model con- 
siders that these communities of 
experts might have an important 
role not only in initiating a govern- 
mental accounting reform process 
but also in influencing its direction 
and outcome. 

Accordingly, considering that forming 
“epistemic communities” might be a 
possible grouping behavior of 
“reform drivers,” reinforcing its 
influence on the innovation process, 
the FMR model considers one that 
seems to be a progressively more 
important reform driver in industri- 
alized countries. 


Conclusion 


The most recent version of the contingency 
model — the FMR model — is viewed as an impor- 
tant comparative governmental accounting the- 
ory, already providing some explanation for the 
“why” of governmental accounting changing 
toward more informative resource accounting 
and budgeting systems. Yet, it essentially addresses 
the effects of the governmental accounting context 
on the conduciveness to reform processes, not the 
accounting systems itself (reform content). There- 
fore, it is an explanation for the “why” of govern- 
mental accounting reform process toward a more 
informative accrual accounting and budgeting 
system. 

Furthermore, it endures some other particular 


problems, which might affect the model 
applicability: 
“Black boxes: while additional variables 


increased the model explanatory power, they 
lack further explanation — for some variables 
(e.g., behavioral variables clusters, reform con- 
cept, and innovation process), although known 
as affecting the governmental accounting 
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reform process, one does not know exactly 
how they do it, to what extent, or what they 
are precisely. 

Complexity and speculation: the complexity of 
multi-causal relationships between the vari- 
ables in the model makes it very difficult, if 
not impossible, to test statistically, though 
plausibility tests might be used. Conse- 
quently it is empirical that validity might be 
jeopardized, as it still contains speculative 
features. 


Nevertheless, the role that the contingency 
model has played in the still short history of 
CIGAR is invaluable. Regardless of future contri- 
butions that might be important for research in 
comparative governmental accounting, Professor 
Lider’s contributions will always be considered 
as a major part of the basic theoretical framework 
for comparative-international research in the pub- 
lic sector accounting setting. 
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Contingency Theory 
of Leadership 


Manuel Villoria 
University King Juan Carlos, Mostoles, Madrid, 
Spain 


Synonyms 


Contextual; Democratic and authoritarian leader- 
ship; Potestas and auctoritas in leadership; 
Situational 


Introduction: Contingency Theory 


The main purpose of this article is to summarize 
the main ideas and contributions of the contin- 
gency theory of leadership (CTL) and to show 
its usefulness for the public sector. To do that, 
we are going to adapt it to the special characteris- 
tics and traits of public management considered as 
a design science (Barzelay and Thompson 2010). 

The most important theoretical backgrounds of 
the CTL are the behavioral school and 
McGregor’s Theory X and Theory Y. According 
to McGregor’s thesis (1960), leadership strategies 
are influenced by a leader’s assumptions about 
human nature. A leader holding Theory 
X assumptions would prefer an autocratic style, 
whereas one holding Theory Y assumptions 
would prefer a more participative style. Anyway, 
the best style of leadership was the participatory. 
Later on, Blake and Mouton (1964) created the 
“managerial grid.” Their grid focuses on task 
(production) orientation on the horizontal axis 
and employee (people) orientation on the vertical 
axis, as well as combinations of concerns between 
the two extremes. According to this theory, there 
are five basic leadership styles. Blake and Mouton 
propose that “team management” — a high concern 
for both employees and production — is the most 
effective type of leadership behavior. 

While behavioral theories may help managers 
to develop particular leadership behaviors, they 
give little guidance as to what constitutes effective 
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leadership in different situations. Because of 
that, the CTL emphasized the situational vari- 
ables leaders must deal with, criticizing the idea 
of a universal set of traits associated with effec- 
tive leadership. They look for effective leader- 
ship behavior. In order to find it, for example, 
researchers at the Ohio State University admin- 
istered questionnaires to thousands of employees 
to identify successful styles of behavior. They 
identified two broad categories of leadership 
behavior: consideration (or concern for the wel- 
fare of subordinates) and initiating structure 
(concern for the accomplishment of goals). 
Later, this theory was refined in different ways, 
such as the contingency theory (Fiedler 1967; 
Vroom and Yetton 1967; Hersey and Blanchard 
1977). And more recently, research on leadership 
behavior has identified a third category of behav- 
ior (Lindell and Rosenqvist 1992): development- 
oriented behavior (concern for experimentation, 
innovation, and organizational change), a behav- 
ior that is connected with the transformational 
theory of leadership. 

According to Fiedler’s contingency model 
(1967), there is no single best way for managers 
to lead. Situations will create different leader- 
ship style requirements for a manager. The solu- 
tion to a managerial situation is contingent on 
the factors that impinge on the situation. Fiedler 
looked at three situations that could define the 
condition of a managerial task: (1) Leader- 
member relations: How well do the manager 
and the employees get along? (2) Task structure: 
Is the job highly structured, fairly unstructured, 
or somewhere in between? (3) Position power: 
How much authority does the manager possess? 
These environmental variables are combined in 
a weighted sum that is termed “favorable” at one 
end and “unfavorable” at the other. Task- 
oriented style is preferable at the clearly defined 
extremes of “favorable” and “unfavorable” 
environments, but relationship orientation 
excels in the middle ground. 

Tannenbaum and Schmidt's leadership contin- 
uum (1958) is the consequence of the criticism of 
the idea of black and white terms of leadership. 
The autocratic and democratic styles are extremes 
and most leaders in business will do something 
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between the two. These authors defend the idea 
that leadership behavior varies along a continuum 
and that as one moves away from the autocratic 
extreme, the amount of subordinate participation 
and involvement in decision-taking should 
increase. 

The Hersey-Blanchard model of leadership 
(1977) posits that the developmental levels of a 
leader’s subordinates (maturity) play the greatest 
role im determining which leadership styles 
(leader behaviors) are most appropriate. Maturity 
is the willingness and ability of a person to take 
responsibility for directing his or her own behav- 
ior. The key situational variable, when determin- 
ing the appropriate leadership style, is the 
developmental level of the subordinate. As a 
result, there are four leadership styles: 


e Directing: The leader provides clear instruc- 
tions and specific direction (task behavior). 
This style is best matched with a low follower 
readiness level. 

e Coaching: The leader encourages two-way 
communication and helps build confidence 
and motivation on the part of the employee, 
although the leader still has responsibility and 
controls decision-making. This style is best 
matched with a moderate follower maturity 
level, specifically when the follower has will- 
ingness to take responsibility but does not have 
ability. 

e Supporting: The leader and followers share 
decision-making, but the leader provides sup- 
port and encouragement (relationship behav- 
ior). Participating style is best matched with a 
follower who has the ability to make things 
happen effectively but does not have willing- 
ness to take responsibility. 

e Delegating: This style is appropriate for 
leaders whose followers are ready to accom- 
plish a particular task and are both competent 
and motivated to take full responsibility. Dele- 
gating style is best matched with high follower 
maturity. 


As the level of followers’ maturity increases, 
the leader should begin to reduce his or her task 
behavior and increase relationship behavior. 
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Finally, Adair’s action-centered leadership 
model (1973) is based on the idea that an action- 
centered leader must direct the job to be done (task 
structuring), support and review the individual 
people doing it, and coordinate and foster the 
work team as a whole. The effective leader carries 
out the functions and exhibits the behaviors 
depicted by the three frames. Situational and con- 
tingent elements call for different responses by the 
leader. Hence the various frames may be bigger or 
smaller as the situation varies. 


The Public Management Approach 


In order to adapt the CTL to the public sector, 
we must first answer the question as to whether or 
not there is any difference between managing 
public and private organizations. We have public 
administration because we understand that there 
are services that the market should not provide, 
and this is based on social values, on the public 
interest, and on the political will of citizens 
(Rainey 1997). But being able to draw a clearly 
defined line between the public and private sectors 
is simply impossible. There are criteria that allow 
us to make distinctions, but not always, i.e., 
the interests at stake in cases of private individuals 
or groups, access to information, resources or 
buildings, agency, or the ability to act (or not 
act) on behalf of the community (Benn and Gaus 
1983). Rainey indicates no fewer than thirty-three 
differences between public and private manage- 
ment (Rainey 1997, p. 73), of which we would 
highlight the following distinguishing public 
characteristics: greater political influence; quasi- 
legislative and quasi-legal capacity; greater 
expectations for equitable and equal treatment 
and for transparency; greater ambiguity and/or 
contradiction in objectives; greater constraints in 
public manager decision-making, both inwards 
and outwards; greater difficulty in linking incen- 
tives to performance; and slightly different value 
system related to work. Indeed, what exists is a 
continuum from private enterprise to ministries, as 
Dahl and Lindblom have stated (1976), a contin- 
uum which includes from pure private enterprise 
to ministries or secretaries of state, passing 
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through private companies whose largest sources 
of income come from the public sector, mixed 
public-private enterprises, majority publicly 
owned enterprise, NGOs, etc. 

Summarizing, different authors have brought 
out two principles: (1) There are differences (and 
similarities) and (2) these differences should be 
analyzed in a continuum. This leads us to postu- 
late that although CTL can be useful to both 
public and private managers, it can be enriched 
for the “pure” public sector if we introduce public 
variables in its framework. Likewise, one cannot 
defend the same model of management for an 
executive in a private enterprise and as a high- 
ranking official of the federal government. Their 
interests, prioritization of values, or authority 
requires different responses to their demands for 
a leadership model. Public management theory 
was born to deal with this kind of professional 
problems. In a nutshell, the public management’s 
objective is to generate a theory to give public 
managers an indication of how to act in different 
environments and situations and to identify and 
teach the skills needed to satisfactorily put this 
theory into practice (Perry 1993). In this context, 
the leadership literature must give thought to 
which organization it is addressing in each indi- 
vidual case and examine the teaching that may be 
useful accordingly, instead of succumbing to the 
tendency to put all managers in the same frame of 
reference. 


A Contingency Model of Public 
Leadership 


As Van Wart (2003) stated, the literature on lead- 
ership is abundant in management, not so far in 
public management. Because of that, this contri- 
bution will deal with the introduction of “public” 
variables in the contingency theory. Within a dem- 
ocratic system, administrative positions are 
closely bound to legitimacy, both of origin and 
exercise. A lack of such legitimacy would chal- 
lenge the access and sustenance of power. Fur- 
thermore, to hold an administrative position is 
linked to a variety of special duties and limited 
domains. In the political theory, there exist two 
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concepts, that is, auctoritas and potestas, which 
help to understand this fact. Auctoritas implies 
that those who hold power have to be legitimized 
by means of their capacity to meet citizens’ expec- 
tations, that is to say, to be able to develop a 
legitimate political discourse, to make the right 
choices in strategy, and to achieve results. How- 
ever, potestas is more related to the power source 
and has to do with the space and time which is 
possible to exercise power in accordance with the 
constitutional or legal framework. Otherwise, the 
exercise of public leadership is done within spatial 
and temporal borders, and by all means, those 
borders are defined through a variety of implicit 
and explicit mandates which frame the mission, 
tasks, and responsibilities of those who hold man- 
agerial positions in an organization. 

It could be argued that studies on public lead- 
ership place the emphasis on analyzing the 
leader’s auctoritas rather than his/her potestas. It 
is not the same to be the mayor in a city than to be 
the chief of the municipal register, and it is not the 
same to be the president or the prime minister 
of a government than to be a middle manager. 
They have different responsibilities and different 
potestas, and they have different origin in their 
positions and different need of auctoritas. These 
two variables permit us to better understand pub- 
lic leadership. In the dimension potestas, we could 
integrate two sub-variables; one is organizational 
and the other is individual. The first sub-variable 
is the level of “publicness” or “institutionaliza- 
tion” of the organization where the manager 
works. We think that the organization as the unit 
of analysis is critical in leadership (Cook 1998, 
p. 228). Organizational structure shapes the 
behavior of the individuals. Plans and visions are 
different if the organization is an instrumental 
agency or a public company than if the organiza- 
tion is a ministry or a secretary of state. The 
instrumental nature is different because a public 
company usually has a very narrow mission, but a 
secretary of state has a much more open mission 
and conflicting responsibilities. According to 
Selznick (1949), leaders are supposed to define 
the mission of the organization and protect its 
distinctive character, and leaders must defend the 
organization. Even more, managers must protect 
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the jurisdictional boundaries of their agencies and 
defend their autonomy from other rival agencies 
and political restrictions hampering them in their 
action (Terry 1995, p. 99). Institutionalization is 
understood in this paper as the degree of power 
granted to the organization by the law, the ampli- 
tude of stakeholders and conflicting values in 
decision-making, the quasi-legislative and adju- 
dication capacity granted to the organization and 
its officials, and the legislative and legal controls 
in decision-making. Getting back to the distinc- 
tion made earlier, it is not the same thing to man- 
age family business selling sports equipment as 
it is to manage a team of investigators in the 
FBI. The latter can affect fundamental rights and 
attempt on citizen’s freedom with the legal sup- 
port of the state. There are different levels of 
institutionalization or “publicness” that determine 
leader’s options. As much power is granted to 
the organization, much control is needed. Con- 
cluding, public managers make decisions that 
authoritatively allocate values, but the organi- 
zational environment determines what deci- 
sions can be made and how they can be made 
(Wilson 1989). 

The second sub-variable in the dimension 
potestas is the level of responsibility of the man- 
ager. “Level of responsibility” could be under- 
stood as the realm of authority over one or 
several policies, formal legitimacy for decision- 
making, and independence or non-dependence 
from superiors granted by the law or the internal 
norms of the organization. The degree of validity 
of advice or guidance varies enormously in rela- 
tion to this variable. Certain advice that may be 
useful to a deputy minister is not useful to a 
middle-level manager in a bureaucracy. In terms 
of potestas, there are important differences 
between the different ranks in an organization, 
and the leadership theory espoused should con- 
sider this situation. Putting together the two 
sub-variables, we find the most accurate picture 
of the position of a manager in the public sector 
(see Fig. 1), because an executive manager in a 
public company providing waste disposal services 
probably has less potestas than a middle manager 
in an agency like the FBI. The organizational 
environment influences the level of potestas and 
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the kind of leadership the manager should 
prioritize. 

The situation changes when we analyze the 
dimension auctoritas. The auctoritas is neither 
established by the law nor stabilized by the insti- 
tutional design. It has to be achieved and built 
through the process of legitimation. For us, 
auctoritas is the degree of acceptance of the orga- 
nizational and individual potestas by the stake- 
holders. Every organization and every manager 
need auctoritas. But the need of it is different 
depending on two sub-variables. The first 
sub-variable is the need of legitimation of the 
organization. The second is the level of responsi- 
bility of the manager. 
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The need of legitimation implies the need of 
providing legitimacy. According to Weber (1984), 
legitimation is the process of making something 
acceptable and normative to a group. The mission 
and existence of public organizations need to be 
acceptable to the stakeholders they have. But 
some organizations need more public legitimation 
than others. This need depends on multiple fac- 
tors, for example, the exposition to the media or 
the use or not of legitimate violence. And some 
organizations need a more technical legitimation 
and others need a more public one. The kind of 
legitimation is different considering the mission 
of the organization and its level of publicness. The 
ministry of the interior needs more public 
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legitimation than a company like a public ship- 
yard, considering its powers and its role in our 
society. As a consequence, the minister of the 
interior needs a lot of auctoritas and should protect 
very strongly his/her public and private image. 
The second sub-variable is individual, not 
organizational; it is, again, the level of responsi- 
bility of the manager in his/her organization. In 
terms of the need of auctoritas, there are important 
differences between the different ranks in an orga- 
nization, and the leadership theory espoused 
should consider this situation. A middle manager 
in a public company has lower need of auctoritas 
than the CEO. The need of auctoritas of the min- 
ister of the interior is bigger than the one needed 
by a police officer. Putting together the two 
sub-variables (see Fig. 2), we could find a more 
accurate picture of the leadership needs of public 
managers. For example, the CEO of a public 
company (such a public shipyard) needs to have 
economic competency and entrepreneurial skills 
to do her job. But the minister of the interior needs 
political skills and an image of public and private 
honesty very well built. The organizational envi- 
ronment influences, again, the need of auctoritas 
and the kind of it the manager should prioritize. 


Conclusions 


Contingency theory is one of the most influential 
theories of leadership and has shown its useful- 
ness for the public and private sectors. But man- 
agers should be made aware of its limits. None of 
the CTL models are useful always although some 
of them have interesting ideas that can be useful in 
the appropriate context. It helps a lot to deal with 
the complexities of managing a team of workers. 
But leading a team is only one part of the compo- 
nents of good leadership, especially in certain 
levels of government (see Heifetz 1994). That is 
why literature on contingency leadership needs to 
build more sophisticated models in order to 
improve its benefits for specific public situations 
and roles. How to connect CTL with different 
public environments and to underline the practi- 
cality of these designs is the motive that has driven 
this paper. 
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In particular, we underline that public organi- 
zations have different levels of potestas, that is to 
say, different levels of institutional power; the 
maximum institutional power implies quasi- 
legislative and adjudication capacity on areas 
that affect fundamental rights. The more the insti- 
tutional power of the organization is, the more 
important the controls on the managers of the 
organization are. Moreover, in public organiza- 
tions, the auctoritas is also important; every orga- 
nization and every manager need auctoritas, but 
the need of it is different depending on two 
sub-variables. The first sub-variable is the need 
of legitimation of the organization. The second is 
the level of responsibility of the manager. Apply- 
ing these ideas, we could conclude that public 
leaders with high level of potestas and big need 
of auctoritas must boost participation and protect 
the freedom of the citizens to whom their missions 
and objectives affect; accordingly, they should 
refrain from managerial innovations which could 
endanger freedom or security of the people they 
must protect. 
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Definition 


Identification of the circumstances under which a 
particular research finding is most applicable and 
appropriate. Contingency theories are a response 
to areas in organizational studies where the 
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environment and other factors do not allow for 
models to be suitable in all circumstances and 
situations. 


Introduction 


As a major organization theory literary stream, 
contingency theory responded to the challenges 
identified with both the Human Relations and 
Organizational humanism approaches. Contin- 
gency theorists claimed both the Classical 
thinkers and the Human relations approach made 
the same mistake through the claim that there 
was one best way of managing all organizations. 
For example, Max Weber’s classical work 
neglected the role of structural variables in 
bureaucratic organization. He and others argued 
that specialization and formalization were key to 
maximizing performance. And Frederick Taylor’s 
scientific management was universalistic and 
claimed to be one best way for maximization of 
organizational outputs. A similar universalistic 
analysis was evident in the neo-human relations 
school, especially Rensis Likert’s claim that 
participation was a central value for maximization 
of organizational productivity. In essence, 
neo-humanists reified the universalistic argument 
with regard to maximization of organizational 
outputs. 

The contingency approach suggests that orga- 
nizational management is a relative and adaptive 
process, in which case, appropriate styles of 
action are contingent on a number of organiza- 
tional considerations. This nonuniversalistic view 
implies that “organizational effectiveness results 
from fitting characteristics of the organization, 
such as its structure,” to contingencies that reflect 
the situation of the organization. The proposition 
suggests that performance is a result of the fit 
between factors such as people, technology, mar- 
ket changes, organizational size (Child 1975; 
Pugh and Hickson 1976), strategy (Chandler 
1962), and culture (de Ven and Drazin 1984; 
Donaldson 2001, p. 1; Burns and Stalker 1961). 

Perhaps, we should explain that the organiza- 
tional strategy determines whether or not depart- 
ments such as production, sales, and marketing 
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are organized to attain maximum efficiencies. 
And following classical work, organization theo- 
rists found that the Weberian bureaucratic struc- 
ture was appropriate for large organizations, 
especially because these organizations were asso- 
ciated with rule making put in place to govern 
repetitive operations. Simple, bureaucratic struc- 
tures had the tendency to be more centralized and 
were associated with personalized decision- 
making management styles (Child 1972). Tom 
Burns and Graham Stalker (1961) gave promi- 
nence to the uniqueness of environmental factors 
in shaping organizational outcomes. Their 
research findings based on British and Scottish 
industries reported that organizations operating 
in stable environments produced different out- 
comes from those in unstable and or dynamic 
environments. The organization is subsequently 
shaped by the contingency because it has to fit 
these variables and avoid barriers to optimum 
performance. Donaldson conceptualized the 
model in terms of SARFIT (structural-adaptation- 
to-regain fit), which is, fit affects performance. 
In this formulation, the organization seeks to 
avoid characteristics associated with misfit condi- 
tions arising from change in contingencies. This 
tradition is often referred to as the structural con- 
tingency theory because of the alignment of struc- 
tures and organizational characteristics. 

The originators of the concept, including Joan 
Woodward (1958, 1965), Paul Lawrence, and Jay 
Lorsch (1967), recognized different environments 
place differing requirements on organizations. In 
particular, based on studies conducted in ten 
US-based firms, they affirmed structures were an 
important force in organizational success. Later, 
scholars employing ecological perspectives dem- 
onstrated that different technological and market 
environmental arrangements required unique 
kinds of organizations in order to succeed. 
Accordingly, contingency means outcomes are 
dependent on other things and intricately chang- 
ing factors within the organization and environ- 
ment (Waldo 1978, p. 592). And, for 
organizations to be successful at achieving their 
goals, there must be a “goodness of fit” “between 
their structure and the conditions in their external 
environment” (Daft 2007, p. 27; Pennings 1992). 
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Pennings empirical work shed light on interac- 
tions among variables including environmental 
uncertainties and organizational structures and 
how these impacted performances in competitive 
market settings. Structural elements had a strong 
impact on organizational performance. 

Studies on ways in which the nature of work 
affects organizational structures have provided 
valuable insights on impact of technology to pro- 
duction and effectiveness. Organizational sociol- 
ogists are now in a position to predict and isolate 
the most critical structural features of organiza- 
tions. Structures are important in organizational 
design, especially, for reducing uncertainty and 
effective coordination of various units. 

We prefer to regard this body of literature as 
“theories” rather than in singularity because dif- 
ferent scholars apply varied and multiple explan- 
atory variables. Contingency theorists place much 
premium on environmental independent vari- 
ables. Thus, for example, Burns and Stalker 
(1961) viewed organizations from two different 
structural forms, mechanistic and organic. The 
former more traditional in scope characterized 
by an emphasis on hierarchy and vertical commu- 
nications patterns. The latter referencing fluid 
structures with horizontal communication forms 
and focused on knowledge rather than authority. 

Organic organizations are more likely to adapt 
to changes in the environment and embrace tech- 
nological innovations more readily. Through 
empirical work done in the manufacturing and 
food-processing sector, Burns and Stalker (1961) 
determined different subunits within organiza- 
tions experienced different external demands. 
And to cope with the different stimuli and pres- 
sures, organizations created specialized struc- 
tures, some opting for more centralization while 
others choosing decentralized decision-making 
formations. Those that performed at higher levels 
were observed to match the complexities of their 
environmental situations (Blau and Schoenherr 
1971). 

Contingency theories have wide applications 
in areas such as leadership and decision-making 
in different organizational settings. Contingency 
theory of leadership is adequately discussed in 
Manual Villoria’s entry in this current encyclopedic 
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volume (2016). From a decision-making stand- 
point, depending on technical knowledge and con- 
sensus in problem definition, organizations apply 
different decision-making approaches to solve the 
challenges. While consensus is necessary for orga- 
nizational managers to be clear about what they are 
faced with, technical knowhow is necessary to fix 
the problem. Contingency frameworks bring 
together the two dimensions to strengthen the envi- 
ronmental basis of the theory. The writers in this 
tradition must grapple with questions about the 
meanings of concepts such as adaptation, environ- 
mental demands, and the organization’s internal 
features. 


Decision-Making and Other General 
Applications in Organizational Life 


Several contingency theories relate to decision- 
making and echo aspects of leadership men- 
tioned above. For example, Victor Vroom and 
Philip Yetton (1973) normative model contends 
that the effectiveness of a decision is a function 
of a number of situations and the importance 
of the quality of the decision. The model 
emphasizes participation as a key variable in 
producing effective decision procedures and 
outcomes. Vroom and Jago (1988) reformulated 
the situational leadership thesis to account 
for variations in different styles of leadership 
ranging from autocratic, to consultative-group 
approaches. 

In general theory, rational decision-making 
follows economic logic and explains the behav- 
ior of individuals in terms of maximization of 
their goals. The rational theory is based on sys- 
tems approaches and recognizes that the deci- 
sion makers seek to produce the most output. 
However, contingency theorists point that the 
effectiveness of decisions is a function of situa- 
tional variables that include existence of rele- 
vant information and likelihood that other 
actors will accept the decision. Contingency 
theorists recognize that a good decision is not 
a certainty because of ambiguities in goal set- 
ting and planning. Gortner et al. (2007, p. 281) 
acknowledge the difficulty in devising a 
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contingency theory of decision-making noting 
it involves political choice about whosoever 
controls what kinds of decisions. To navigate the 
controls may require some degree of persuasion, 
especially is development of contingency rules that 
structure decisions. Mary Smith (1984) argues that 
contingency rules create contextual responses to 
messages generated and communicated within 
organizations. Smith’s research provided new 
insights on roles of contingency rules in shaping 
compliance gaining behaviors within 
organizations. 

Vanderbilt University’s Professor of Manage- 
ment, Richard Daft (2007) adds that contingency 
decision-making theory brings together dimen- 
sions of problem consensus and technical knowl- 
edge about solving problems (p. 468). He adds 
that decisions made following prescriptions 
implied in contingency theory are more likely to 
be successful, and therefore managers seeking 
better performance, in a highly competitive 
world, maximize their chances for success 
through embracing contingency models (Daft 
2007, p. 470). The contingency model’s explana- 
tory power is also evident from studies on contex- 
tual conditions for reforms in public sector 
financial management (Lider 1992). 

Applications of contingency theories to 
decision-making identify that the design of 
organizations must be in accordance with cul- 
tural norms. This is important, especially in 
business and corporate organization. For exam- 
ple, professors of marketing have applied con- 
tingency theory to equip managers with insights 
on how best to align organizational structures to 
their organizations. To this end, contingency 
perspectives explain the importance of adap- 
tiveness of organizational structures to unit 
business goal attainment. The literature is 
replete with articles that speak to applications 
of contingency theory in the corporate world 
with increased attention drawn to issues such 
as the fit between corporate social performance 
and attendant strategies and structures. 

Still, contingency perspectives have been 
offered as significant approaches to understand- 
ing not only business strategies but focusing on 
ethical practices in marketing practices. More 
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important, there has been an absence of consen- 
sus about ethical conduct among marketers, and 
contingency theory helps reduce the confusion 
among academics. 

Other applications of contingency theory may 
be considered in the area of predicting employee 
suitability in serving at different situations. Such 
knowledge helps determine how well rounded 
individuals are and adds value to appraisal sys- 
tems. Besides, contingency theory has been used 
to assess effectiveness of individuals in specified 
organizational roles and tasks. 

These attributes lead us to determine the key 
strength of contingency theory as its empiricism. 
The impacts of situations can be measured, even if 
in simplistic terms. Moreover, the theory has some 
degree of predictive power and supports organi- 
zational identification of optimal roles assigned to 
leaders and their subordinates. 

In addition, applications of contingency theory 
have proliferated into other areas of human 
resource management, including compensation 
systems. Studies identify possible links between 
strategy and the effectiveness of the compensation 
plans. Delery and Doty (1996), Guest (1997), and 
Delery (1998) exemplify applications of the the- 
ory to human resource management characteris- 
tics of organizational life. 

Studies also show applications of contingency 
theory in areas such as management control sys- 
tems, where the goal is to increase knowledge 
about the design of control systems in manage- 
ment. Such research supports practitioners improve 
organizational settings and workplace policy 
development. Additional applications in the area 
of public relations practice have been reported and 
subjected to scholarly attention (See, Cancel 
et al. 1999). More profoundly, scholars in this 
genre have through national surveys identified 
more than eighty-five contingent variables 
involved in the public relations profession. 


Critics of Contingency Theory 
While there is no doubt that contingency theory 


has made its indelible mark on scholarly studies 
of organization behavior, design, performance, 
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planning, and management strategy, critics iden- 
tified several problems with its general appeal. 
Foremost was the observation that contingency 
theory is not one unified body and 1s, in fact, a 
body of perspectives. Among the problems asso- 
ciated with contingency theory is the lack of clar- 
ity in its statements. 

Further, the theory embedded symmetrical and 
nonmonotonic assumptions its core arguments. 
Skeptics of generalizable facets of the theory 
doubt its empirical efficacy pointing out to data, 
which suggests relationships between structure, 
technology, and organizational effectiveness are 
far more complex than described in the theory. 
And there is confusion about the unit of analysis, 
for instance, the organizational division or its head 
offices. Still, although much of the focus on the 
relationship between structure and context domi- 
nated empirical research, a marked paucity of 
works on measures of performance was identified 
as point of concern (Dalton et al. 1980). In many 
instances, the research has also not offered robust 
distinctions between social and economic perfor- 
mance variables. It is fair to assume that some 
structural contingencies are more sensitive to 
social performances such as incivility and absen- 
teeism, while economic performance metrics like 
return on investment (ROI) are emphasized in 
structural contingencies. 

We have previously alluded to criticisms levels 
against specific tenets as underscored in its appli- 
cations in areas such as leadership, human 
resource management, and decision-making. 

In addition, as concerns the general core pre- 
mise of contingency theory is a subject to misin- 
terpretations. In particular, the SARFIT model 
seems to defy commonsense, because it suggests 
that when contingencies change, performance 
declines, leading to an erroneous consideration to 
argue for the organizational structures to change 
and match their new or emerging contingencies. 


Conclusion 
Contingency theory of organization is a theoreti- 


cal perspective with rich empirical support in the 
social and behavioral studies. Starting from the 
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view that organizations as open systems face chal- 
lenges, contingency theorists believe and recog- 
nize the need for prudent, adaptable, and 
situational remedies to organizational challenges. 
Contingency theory was a product of the realiza- 
tion that many factors influence organizational 
effectiveness and behavior and that different 
responses may be required for varying situations. 
In addition, organizational structures have to fit 
managerial styles in order that performance is 
enhanced. Stated differently, contingency theo- 
rists also support managerial efforts to change 
organizational structures in bid to improve 
performance. 

The theory gained currency as an attempt to 
offer alternatives to existing frameworks, which 
seemed universalistic and mostly based on 
research conducted in developed countries 
where environmental conditions are stable. 
Contingency theory has morphed into a lively 
framework, with added insights from organiza- 
tions based in developing countries. Contin- 
gency theory has improved our understanding 
of situational dynamics in leadership in differ- 
ent cultural settings. 
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Synonyms 
Contracting out; Government contracting; 
Purchase-of-service contracting 


Definition 


Government-nonprofit contracting: a contractual 
agreement between a government agency and a 
nonprofit organization to deliver a government- 
funded service to an eligible group of clients. 


Introduction 


A remarkable feature of the contemporary 
nonprofit-government relationship is the increas- 
ing government-funded nonprofit activities. Gov- 
ernment funding reaches the nonprofit sector in 
various ways, through such financial mechanisms 
as contracts, grants, and vouchers. Accordingly, 
government funding becomes a critical funding 
source for most nonprofit organizations. To the 
entire nonprofit sector, government funding gen- 
erally constitutes over one third of the sector’s 
total revenue (McKeever and Pettijohn 2014). 
This number could be even higher in service 
delivery nonprofit organizations, where govern- 
ment funding sometimes represents almost half of 
their total revenue income (Lu 2015). 
Admittedly, the nonprofit sector includes a 
diverse set of organizations, ranging from social 
service organizations with service delivery as 
their major organizational activities to advocacy 
organizations with political participation as their 
major focus. This entry focuses on service deliv- 
ery nonprofit organizations, that is, charitable 
organizations operating under 501 (c) (3) tax 
code, and examines government-nonprofit service 
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contracting in these nonprofit organizations. Ser- 
vice contracting 1s defined in a broad way, involv- 
ing public services funded by government 
agencies through contracts and grants but deliv- 
ered to clients by nonprofit organizations. Indeed, 
this kind of contractual relationship between gov- 
ernment and nonprofit organizations has a long 
history, with its historical root dated back to the 
colonial time, but the substantial growth in 
government-nonprofit contracting didn’t appear 
until 1960s (Smith and Lipsky 1993). This entry 
will address four questions: (1) What is the ratio- 
nal of government-nonprofit contracting? 
(2) What is the scope of government-nonprofit 
contracting? (3) What factors could predict non- 
profit receipt of government contracts and grants? 
(4) How does government contracting influence 
nonprofit operations? 


Rational of Government-Nonprofit 
Contracting 


When government decides to contract out service 
delivery, there are several factors that lead nonprofit 
organizations to be appropriate contractors to work 
with. First, many service delivery nonprofit organi- 
zations are community-based organizations. Their 
embeddedness in local communities enables these 
nonprofit organizations to directly interact with cit- 
izens and thus better understand and respond to 
local needs. When government relies on these 
local organizations to deliver various services, non- 
profit contractors could expand public service cov- 
erage to remote communities which government 
agencies could not reach and further tailor service 
provision to meet diverse client needs. Moreover, 
their locations in local communities also allow non- 
profit contractors to examine the real effect of gov- 
ernment programs and provide policy suggestions 
for funding agencies to modify existing policies and 
programs. In sum, nonprofit organizations’ informa- 
tion advantage because of their unique locations 
allows them to act as an appropriate contractor. 
Second, nonprofit organizations are mission- 
based organizations, with social improvement as 
their organizational goal. In this way, nonprofit 
contractors are expected to provide government- 
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funded services to serve needy clients to advance 
social benefits, rather than focusing on cost min- 
imization and using government funding to max- 
imize organizational revenue. Again, largely 
because of the nondistribution limitation, non- 
profit organizations are not legally allowed to 
distribute profits to their stakeholders. As such, 
nonprofit organizations are believed to have 
weaker incentives to take advantage of informa- 
tion asymmetry to increase profits through cutting 
costs and creaming, when compared with 
for-profit organizations. This is particularly an 
advantage in service provision where service pro- 
viders always enjoy a high level of discretion 
throughout service delivery process, and funding 
agencies often fail to fully regulate and monitor 
contractor behaviors. In sum, nonprofit organiza- 
tions’ social mission and nondistribution con- 
straint make themselves more trustworthy than 
for-profit organizations. 

In addition, there are also good reasons why 
nonprofit organizations are willing to receive gov- 
ernment funding and become government contrac- 
tors. First, most nonprofit organizations are small- 
or mid-sized organizations, operating with limited 
budgets. Therefore, nonprofit organizations are 
always struggling for reliable revenue sources. 
Compared with other revenue sources, government 
funding is relatively stable, which makes it a pre- 
dictable funding source for nonprofit organizations. 
In this way, acting as government contractors and 
relying on government funding could help nonprofit 
organizations stabilize their resource environment 
and ease potential funding fluctuations, leaving 
them more capacity to pursue social causes. Second, 
government funding could help enhance the legiti- 
macy of recipient organizations. In order to receive 
government funding, nonprofit contractors have to 
go through competitive merit-based selection pro- 
cesses, with extensive review and monitoring. In 
this way, government funding serves as an endorse- 
ment of quality and reliability. Nonprofit contractors 
could further use the receipt of government funding 
as an indicator of trustworthiness and competence to 
solicit resources from other venues (Lu 2016). In 
sum, government funding could enhance nonprofit 
contractors’ capacity, which further allows them to 
draw resources from other revenue sources. 
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Overall, the contractual relationship between 
government and nonprofit organizations seems 
mutually beneficial to both parties (Saidel 1991). 
Government agencies prefer nonprofit contractors 
because of their proximity to citizens and per- 
ceived trustworthiness. Nonprofit organizations 
prefer government funding because of its stability 
and credibility. Therefore, this mutual beneficial 
relationship leads to a mutual dependence in the 
landscape of service delivery. This institutional 
arrangement is termed by Salamon (1981) as 
“third-party government” and by Smith and 
Lipsky (1993) as “contracting regime.” 


Scope of Government-Nonprofit 
Contracting 


This government-nonprofit contracting has been a 
central feature of service delivery system in vari- 
ous countries all over the world. In the United 
States, for example, the contractual relationship 
between government and nonprofit organizations 
in service delivery has existed for decades, with its 
historical root traced back to the colonial time. 
However, the substantial increase in government 
financing of nonprofit activities did not appear 
until the 1960s and 1970s when government 
decided to enhance its role in various social pro- 
grams. Since then, there has been a sharp increase 
in the scope of government-nonprofit contracting 
(Smith and Lipsky 1993). At this moment, 
although the extensive use of government- 
nonprofit contracting in service delivery has 
been widely acknowledged, the exact magnitude 
of the contractual relationship across the nation 1s 
still largely unmeasurable. However, several 
recent survey data help us gain some sense about 
the overall picture of the scope of the US 
government-nonprofit contracting. For example, 
at state level, Gazley and Brudney (2007) sur- 
veyed local government administrators and non- 
profit organizations in Georgia in 2003—2004 to 
explore government-nonprofit collaboration in 
public service delivery including contracts and 
grants. They found that over 50% of local admin- 
istrators reported collaboration with at least one 
nonprofit organization and that about 50% of 
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nonprofits reported partnership with local govern- 
ments. Again, Lu (2015) surveyed human service 
nonprofit organizations in Maryland in 2012. He 
found that 77% of survey participants reported 
their receipt of government contracts and grants 
and that government funding on average consti- 
tuted 44% of those organizations’ total revenue. 

A more comprehensive examination of 
government-nonprofit contracting in service 
delivery comes from a national survey of human 
service nonprofit organizations conducted by the 
Urban Institute (Boris et al. 2010). The research 
team surveyed a national sample of about 3500 
human service nonprofit organizations from all 
50 states and the District of Columbia in 2009. 
Based on the survey data, they estimated that 
government agencies at all levels have about 
200,000 contracts and grants with about 33,000 
human service nonprofit organizations across the 
country, equivalent to a monetary amount of over 
$100 billion. This finding implies that for every 
human service nonprofit organization in the 
nation, it would have six contracts and grants on 
average. Further, for organizations with govern- 
ment contracts and grants, government funding 
accounts for 65% of their total revenue income. 

In sum, the complete picture of government- 
nonprofit contracting is still largely ambiguous, 
and the survey results from several recent studies 
are not exactly the same. However, two things 
seem pretty clear. First, government-nonprofit 
contracting is being widely used by government 
agencies at all levels as a tool in the provision of 
various services to achieve desired policy goals. 
Second, given the massive government contracts 
and grants in nonprofit organizations, the impor- 
tance of government funding to the nonprofit 
sector 1s irreplaceable. For most individual non- 
profit organizations, government funding is at 
least one of the crucial funding sources, if not 
the only one. 


Factors Predicting Nonprofit Receipt 
of Government Funding 


Given the critical importance of government 
funding to most nonprofit organizations, an 
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interesting question is to explore the factors that 
would be associated with nonprofit receipt of gov- 
ernment contracts and grants. The answers to this 
question have meaningful practical implications 
for nonprofit leaders to manage organizational 
operations and develop effective financial strate- 
gies. Indeed, although the current understanding 
on the determinants of nonprofit receipt of gov- 
ernment contracts and grants is still developing, 
existing research has already been able to provide 
helpful insights (Garrow 2011; Lu 2015; Stone 
et al. 2001; Suarez 2011). 

It is useful to consider government-nonprofit 
contractual relationship as a kind of interorgani- 
zational relationship, which involves two dimen- 
sions: structural and relational (Faems et al. 2008). 
The structural dimension focuses on how visible 
formal components within two organizations 
affect interorganizational behaviors, while the 
relational dimension emphasizes the role of invis- 
ible informal interaction between two organiza- 
tions in shaping interorganizational activities. In 
this line of reasoning, the factors that might pre- 
dict nonprofit receipt of government contracts 
and grants could be summarized into these two 
categories. It should be noted that these two cate- 
gories of factors are not mutually exclusive but 
complementary. 

Structural factors emphasize that structural 
compatibility between government and non- 
profit organizations could facilitate information 
exchange and flow between the two actors and 
thus promotes government-nonprofit partner- 
ship. In this way, at least four factors would help 
facilitate nonprofit receipt of government funding: 
formalization, professionalization, organizational 
size, and organizational age. 

Formalization refers to the extent to which an 
organization is equipped with formal components 
in its operations. Formal arrangements in an orga- 
nization can include a complete set of rules, regu- 
lations, and standard operating procedures, a clear 
chain of command, formal job descriptions for each 
staff position, and formal performance evaluations 
for staff and programs. Nonprofit organizations 
with more formal components are more used to 
government bureaucratic system, which increases 
the chance of collaboration. Also, organizational 
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behaviors in formalized nonprofit organizations are 
more predictable and credible, which leads 
funding agencies to believe that these nonprofit 
organizations are able to take on more responsi- 
bility in the delivery of government-funded 
services. 

Professionalization refers to the extent to 
which an organization employs a professional 
workforce and expertise in organizational man- 
agement and service jurisdictions. Example indi- 
cators of professionalization are whether an 
organization is staffed by paid personnel, is man- 
aged by an executive director, only uses paid 
personnel in service delivery, and has a full-time 
executive director position. Nonprofit organiza- 
tions with these professional components are 
more likely to receive government funding not 
only because these components reflect reliable 
occupational norms and standards but also 
because these components allow nonprofit orga- 
nizations to better meet the government require- 
ments in grant and contract writing, performance 
reporting, and financial auditing. All these com- 
patibilities enable nonprofit organizations to work 
more closely with funding agencies and provide 
public-funded services. 

In a similar vein, organizational size and age 
could predict nonprofit receipt government 
funding in that bigger and older organizations 
generally embrace more organizational capacity 
in financial, human, and technological resources. 
This abundantness in resources allows nonprofit 
organizations to take on more responsibility to 
address social problems and to be considered 
more reliable and predictable. 

In sum, from a structural perspective, more 
established nonprofit organizations would have 
more compatible structures with funding agencies 
and thus are more likely to receive government 
contracts and grants. This argument leads to sev- 
eral propositions as follows: 


e Proposition 1: Nonprofit organizations with 
more established structures are more likely to 
receive government funding. 

e Proposition la: More formalized nonprofit 
organizations would receive more government 


funding. 
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e Proposition 1b: More professionalized non- 
profit organizations would receive more gov- 
ernment funding. 

e Proposition 1c: Bigger nonprofit organizations 
would receive more government funding. 

e Proposition 1d: Older nonprofit organizations 
would receive more government funding. 


On the other hand, relational factors emphasize 
that informal relationship building and trust culti- 
vation in interorganizational relationship could 
foster mutual trust between government and non- 
profit organizations and thus would facilitate non- 
profit receipt of government funding. In this line 
of reasoning, four factors fall into this category: 
co-optation, advocacy, history of government 
funding, and collaboration. 

First, nonprofit organizations with connections 
with government agencies enable to develop 
interorganizational relationships, which would 
facilitate the rise of government-nonprofit funding 
relationship. For nonprofit organizations, two usual 
strategies to get connected with government agen- 
cies are co-optation and advocacy. Co-optation 
refers to the process of absorbing important ele- 
ments from external environment such as powerful 
people with legitimate status (e.g., political leaders 
and high-ranking government officials) to non- 
profit leadership. In this way, nonprofit organiza- 
tions legitimize themselves and get access to 
funding agencies to achieve favorable position in 
government funding process. In addition, advocacy 
refers to the process of engaging with government 
agencies to influence public policy and govern- 
ment practice. Through participating in advocacy, 
nonprofit organizations build connections with pol- 
icy makers and further shape policy environment 
that promises favorable programmatic administra- 
tion and outcomes. 

Second, trust constitutes a critical factor in 
informal interactions. Trust helps reduce uncer- 
tainty and complexity in collective actions, 
which could stabilize interorganizational collabo- 
ration. However, trust is only formed incremen- 
tally and enhanced through repeated interactions. 
In this way, a history of interorganizational inter- 
action and cooperation becomes another deter- 
minant of government-nonprofit contracting. 
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Indeed, government-nonprofit contracting is a 
path-dependent process. Nonprofits receiving 
government funding in previous years or involved 
in collaborations with government other than 
service contracting might have formed various 
trust mechanisms with funding agencies. These 
mechanisms could coordinate and safeguard 
exchange and thus promote the continuity of 
the funding relationships. 

In sum, from a relational perspective, more 
interactions between nonprofit organizations and 
government would develop stronger mutual trust 
relationship, which could further result in more 
government-nonprofit contracting. This argument 
leads to the following propositions: 


e Proposition 2: Nonprofit organizations with 
more connections and trust with government 
agencies are more likely to receive government 
funding. 

e Proposition 2a: Nonprofit organizations engag- 
ing in co-optation would receive more govern- 
ment funding. 

e Proposition 2b: Nonprofit organizations 
engaging in advocacy would receive more 
government funding. 

e Proposition 2c: Nonprofit organizations having 
a longer funding history with government 
would receive more government funding. 

e Proposition 2d: Nonprofit organizations hav- 
ing more collaborations with the government 
other than service contracting would receive 
more government funding. 


Challenges of the Government 
Contracting on Nonprofit Operations 


It is becoming increasingly clear to many that 
accepting government funding and acting as gov- 
ernment contractors is not cost free. Government 
funding would bring a series of changes, both 
desired and undesired, to nonprofit operations, 
which further influence the roles nonprofit organi- 
zations play in democratic governance. Broadly 
speaking, service delivery nonprofit organizations 
play two major functions: service provision and 
policy advocacy. On the one hand, as service 
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providers, nonprofit organizations serve the vul- 
nerable populations and moderate social prob- 
lems by delivering various direct services to 
needy citizens to meet their diverse welfare 
needs. On the other hand, as social change 
agents, nonprofit organizations advance their 
mission by engaging with government agencies 
to shape the policies that address those social 
problems. Government contracting has impacts 
on nonprofit operations in these two areas. 

On the service delivery side, government 
funding would bring a number of changes. First, 
government funding would make nonprofit opera- 
tions increasingly formalized and professionalized. 
To apply for government funding, nonprofit orga- 
nizations have to spend substantial amount of time 
in writing contract and grant proposals and negoti- 
ating with funding agencies. While delivering 
government-funded services, nonprofit organiza- 
tions have to suffer from extensive government 
oversight and monitoring. As such, nonprofit man- 
agers have to work with funding agencies on 
administrative reporting, performance evaluation, 
and financial auditing. All these changes might 
lead to nonprofit organizations’ greater formaliza- 
tion and administrative inefficiency. 

Second, to secure government contracts and 
grants, nonprofit organizations sometimes have to 
compete with for-profit organizations for funding 
purposes (Frumkin and Andre-Clark 2000). Tradi- 
tionally, nonprofit organizations are major actors in 
social and human service markets. However, in 
recent decades, for-profit organizations have dem- 
onstrated growing interest in entering service mar- 
kets and acting as government contractors and 
grantees. Although nonprofit organizations have 
comparative advantage in their proximity to citi- 
zens and perceived trustworthiness, in most cases 
for-profit organizations enjoy comparative advan- 
tage in their operating efficiency, due to their profit 
motive and access to more resources. Therefore, to 
compete for government funding, nonprofit orga- 
nizations sometimes have to engage in efficiency 
competition with for-profit organizations and 
become more and more businesslike. In this way, 
the sectoral boundary in organizational operations 
between nonprofit and for-profit organizations 
tends to be blurred. 
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In addition to service delivery, charitable orga- 
nizations also engage in policy advocacy. 
Although providing high-quality services consti- 
tutes their organizational priority and some types 
of advocacy such as lobbying are under strict legal 
regulations, many service delivery nonprofits still 
participate in various other advocacy activities 
such as testifying before legislative committees 
and joining government advisory committees to 
shape public policy (Bass et al. 2007). On this 
policy advocacy side, government funding might 
crowd out nonprofit organizations’ participation 
in advocacy activities and change the nature of 
their advocacy efforts. First, government-funded 
nonprofits would not want to challenge their 
funders to bite the hands that feed them, which 
may ultimately undermine the funding relation- 
ship. Nonprofit organizations thus are generally 
concerned that they would be punished by the 
government if they challenge existing or proposed 
policy (Bass et al. 2007). Second, the changes in 
nonprofit operations resulted from government 
funding would indirectly crowd out nonprofit 
attention to advocacy. As mentioned above, gov- 
ernment funding is always associated with the 
pressures to become more businesslike, formal, 
and professional. Operating under these pres- 
sures, nonprofit organizations become more 
focused on service delivery, with limited attention 
to their historical role as policy advocators. Third, 
even if nonprofit organizations still decides to be 
politically active, they have to be very careful with 
their advocacy efforts, not to pursue wide policy 
change but only to maintain their funding stream 
(Mosley 2012). In this way, government funding 
might undermine nonprofit organizations’ civic 
and political role. 

In sum, receiving government support is not 
cost free. Although government funding brings 
stability and credibility to recipient organizations, 
it does modify nonprofit operations and under- 
mine the political function. Nonprofit contracting 
with government agencies in practice is more 
complicated than the one in theory. For nonprofit 
organizations, to receive government support, 
they have to simultaneously accept the side effects 
associated with government funding, both desired 
and undesired. In viewing the downside of 
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government funding, a common practice that 
many nonprofit organizations follow is to seek 
resources from private sources such as private 
donations and commercial activities to diversify 
their revenue sources, rather than fully relying on 
government funding (Froelich 1999). 


Conclusion 


In recent decades, government contracting with 
nonprofits for the delivery of public services and 
achievement of policy priorities has risen sharply. 
Although there is a variation in the exact amount 
of government grants and contracts obtained by 
individual nonprofit organizations, the impor- 
tance of government funding to the entire non- 
profit sector could not be underestimated. This 
entry aims to delineate the rationale and scope of 
government-nonprofit service contracting, using 
the United States as a case. Further, the entry 
attempts to dig deeper into this contractual rela- 
tionship and explores the factors that predict non- 
profit receipt of government funding and the 
changes that government funding brings to non- 
profit operations. Although the discussion here 
could not exhaust every aspect of government- 
nonprofit service contracting, it does provide an 
overview of the picture. 

In addition, although the discussion here 
mostly focuses on the US context, the third-party 
government or contracting regime arrangement 
seems prevalent across many other countries. In 
particular, government financing of nonprofit 
activities is widespread through European coun- 
tries. In countries such as the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium, government support 
generally represents more than half of all non- 
profit income (Salamon 2006). In this way, the 
arguments made above could be applied to non- 
profit organizations in these countries as well. 


Cross-References 
Government and Nonprofit Relationships 


Public Organizations and Nonprofit 
Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Control of social expenditure; Public spending; 
Social expenditure; Welfare expenditure 


As defined by the OECD and following the inter- 
national practice, social spending includes all 
public costs incurred by paying benefits, provid- 
ing goods and services, as well as tax deductions 
and discounts, made for social purposes. Among 
the beneficiaries of these payments and services 
may be low-income households or certain social 
groups, such as the retired, disabled, sick and 
temporarily disabled people, unemployed, and 
some others. Social spending is generated by 
such systems as pension plans, healthcare, educa- 
tion (the OECD statistics covers only early child- 
hood education and care), labor market programs, 
housing, and family policies. This spending is 
aimed at redistributing resources across house- 
holds or targets all the citizens and implies com- 
pulsory participation. Apart from the definition 
above, some Russian authors interpret public 
social spending broader and include funding of 
the whole education system and add expenditures 
on the culture, mass media, physical education, 
and sports on the top. At the same time, tax spend- 
ing remains unaccounted for in Russia. 

Public social spending in the developed wel- 
fare states has been increasing for the last half 
century, and at the moment it has reached histor- 
ically high level in most of the OECD countries. 
On the average, the advanced economies are 
spending 21% of their economic resources on 
the social sphere (OECD 2016). BRICS member 
states, Russia among them, according to the most 
recent data available, show a lower rate, with 
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Brazil spending about 18% of its GDP; 
South Africa — 9%; China — about 7%; and 
India — less than 5% (OECD 2014). 

Russian government has been increasing its 
social spending since the second half of 2000s. 
At that time, the increase was supported by the 
economic upturn and changing public and politi- 
cal agenda in the country. Despite the fact that 
worsening macroeconomic situation has curbed 
the growth of the Russian economy and budget 
revenues in the recent years, Russia is still close to 
the advanced nations in terms of its social spend- 
ing. In 2015, total social spending in this country 
accounted for 17.4% of GDP according to the cost 
structure, proposed by the OECD, or 20.3% of 
GDP when accounting for funding of all levels 
of education. 

However, the constant expansion of the social 
spending reflecting the permanently growing 
scope of the redistribution of financial resources 
is impossible due to the economic limitations. 
This fact raises the question of the control of 
social spending together with the issue of increas- 
ing their cost-effectiveness. 


Control of Social Spending Concept 


What does the control of social spending stand 
for? Those who study public finances predomi- 
nantly view the spending control as an ability to 
adjust its amount (increasing or decreasing) and, 
respectively, its share in the structure of the bud- 
get expenditures. From this point of view, and 
also bearing in mind a long-standing trend of 
increasing social spending in most developed 
countries, control of social spending usually 
stands for its restriction at the macro level. Such 
a restrictive policy facilitates a balance between 
budget expenditures and the country’s economic 
capacity. 

At the level of certain social sectors or social 
programs, spending control regulates three com- 
plex key characteristics that directly impact the 
scope of expenditure. Kirchheimer (1989) calls 
them gate variables, which are the beneficiary 
population, program content, and financing 
rules. The last two of these characteristics and 
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their components are the most controllable ones 
by state and local authorities and can be regulated 
by legislative and administrative measures. On the 
contrary, the components of the beneficiary pop- 
ulation affecting the amount of spending—such as 
population size and income rate, territorial mobil- 
ity, or eagerness to participate in the programs— 
these parameters go beyond the government con- 
trol. The authorities can impact them only indi- 
rectly, through their interdependence with the 
components of other key variables of social 
programs. 

Apart from that, a whole range of circum- 
stances may obstruct the spending control at the 
level of certain programs and activities. Among 
them are factors of a more general nature, such as 
long-term trends at the macro level (demographic 
changes, higher or lower real wages, inflation rate, 
globalization processes, etc.), political groups and 
other advocacies lobbying their interests, or pop- 
ulist decisions in the light of upcoming elections. 
At the same time, control of spending can be 
hampered by the decisions directly related to the 
implementation and funding of social programs. 
From the administrative point of view, it is much 
more difficult to regulate spending on the open- 
end, enshrined in the law programs or on the pro- 
grams assuming a regular adjustment for infla- 
tion—such as, for instance, social benefits with 
annual indexation. 


Managing Social Spending and Its 
Structure in Russia 


The observed considerably high level of the over- 
all social spending in Russia is mainly maintained 
by the cost of the state pension system (Fig. 1). 
The accelerated pension indexation policy and the 
reevaluation of pension rights in 2009—2010 allo- 
wed to promote the retired people’s income level 
during the economic crisis, but increased total 
share of the spending on pensions up to 8—9% of 
GDP. 

Another 4% of Russian GDP, or one fifth of 
the total country social spending, is allocated in 
the sector of social protection. However, the 
means-tested social programs, addressed to the 
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Control of Social Spending, Russia, Fig. 1 Public 
social expenditure in Russia by broad social policy area, 
as a percent of GDP, 2007—2015. Notes: (1) These are 
allocations from budgets of all levels (federal, regional, 
and local) and also public extra-budgetary funds in the 


poorest social groups, do not take a big share of 
it, accounting only for 15% of social support 
spending from noninsurance funds. 

Meanwhile, compared to most of OECD coun- 
tries, Russia spends less on education and health 
(including mandatory health insurance expendi- 
ture). In the recent years, there is a trend to reduce 
spending in these areas compared to economic 
performance. 

To ensure better balance under the current 
macroeconomic conditions, the federal budget 
of Russia and most of regional budgets have 
been revised in 2014—2016 to compress their 
expenditure commitments, including the ones 
of social programs. New budgetary restrictions 
entailed a dramatic slowdown in the growth of 
public social spending at all levels of budgets. 
The most significant reductions were introduced 
in the education sphere, where the federal budget 
and the budgets of every fourth region have been 
trimming nominal spending 4—5% per year in 
2014-2016. 

Federal decisions make it difficult to regulate 
social spending at the subnational level. The Pres- 
ident signed into law a dramatic increase in the 
pay of public sector employees in the areas of 
education, academia, health, and social care in 
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domain of mandatory pension, social, and health insur- 
ance. (2) Partially, the observed drop in social spending 
in 2014-2015 is due to a new methodology of GDP calcu- 
lation (Source: calculation based on the Federal Treasury 
data) 


2012-2018. The financial burden of these decrees 
lies on the consolidated subnational budgets, as 
most of social sphere workers (from 85% to 99%, 
depending on the category) are employed by the 
organizations, controlled by regional and local 
authorities. In the absence of new sources of 
funding, it resulted in reallocation of subnational 
budget spending for more priority areas, thus 
diverting it from other domains. Besides, the 
regional authorities had to develop and execute 
measures, necessary to improve the efficiency of 
social spending. Many regions restructured social 
service providers and optimized or, more often, 
reduced the personnel headcount. 

Regulation of spending on social support pro- 
grams in Russia has its own peculiarities. First, 
there is less room for reduction than in other areas 
of social policy, as most of this spending is about 
funding termless commitments to providing 
cash and in-kind benefits that are usually adjusted 
to inflation and see an increase in the number of 
beneficiaries. Second, the Russian system of social 
protection serves as a channel of communication 
between the authorities and the voters, making it 
socially and politically sensible. That is why 
any changes in this sphere should be done with 
caution. 
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Nevertheless, certain measures to curb the 
growth of spending on social protection were 
recently introduced both at the federal and 
regional levels. Most of these decisions concern 
changing the financing rules for social programs 
and modifying the eligibility rules for the con- 
sumer participation. First of all, over the last 
years, many social benefits were not indexed at 
all or were adjusted below the inflation rate. It 
mainly concerns the biggest budget allocations 
such as pensions or maternity (family) capital 
program. Second, many regions tighten require- 
ments to the beneficiaries of social benefits aiming 
at reducing their number: some benefits are no 
longer paid to the whole category but are allocated 
in a targeted way, only to low-income individuals 
and households. In parallel, the means-testing 
procedures are being amplified, and some regions 
introduce a residence qualification, i.e., set a min- 
imum period of permanent residence in the region 
as a prerequisite for social programs. For the pur- 
pose of regulating the list of their social commit- 
ments, certain regions set validity period for some 
of them. At the same time, rolling back or suspen- 
sion of the social programs is less popular and is 
usually applied only to small scale and less 
expensive ones. 

Control of spending in the pension system 
has become a particular problem for Russia. 
Gradual increase in the number of retired peo- 
ple, due to aging of the population and better 
life span, resulted in a disparity in this segment 
of social spending. Growth in the burden owing 
to the elderly destabilizes the Russian pension 
system as it was designed to fund its current 
commitments at the expense of current manda- 
tory insurance contributions and federal 
budget transfers. The share of the latter in the 
overall amount of the pension fund’s yearly 
spending on pension benefits has been fluctuat- 
ing over the last few years and reached 37% 
in 2015. 

Recently, certain changes have been adopted 
to alleviate the problem of funding pension 
commitments in the short run. These include 
moratorium on the voluntary (contributory) 
pension savings in 2014 and its subsequent 
extension to 2015 and 2016 together with the 
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suspension of the pension law regulation 
concerning annual pension indexation in 2016. 
Besides, certain reforms are being discussed, 
such as a private pension provision scheme 
for early retirees, a restriction of pensions paid 
to those who still work upon attaining the pen- 
sion age, and an increase of the retirement age 
with the purpose of controlling pension system 
spending. At the moment, certain measures 
were taken only to reform early pensions. In 
2013-2014, the new regulations were adopted 
to accrue additional contributions to the pen- 
sion fund for those employers, who create jobs 
characterized by hazardous or harmful working 
conditions of various kinds leading to early 
retirement. Yet, none of these measures have 
been adopted in full. 


Control as the Efficiency and 
Effectiveness Management 


It would be inappropriate to consider control of 
social spending only as a regulation of the amount 
of budget allocations without looking at other 
aspects. Control of public spending also may be 
regarded as a means of its efficiency and effec- 
tiveness management. The improvement of the 
efficiency and effectiveness becomes a priority 
task of public administration in the context of 
ever-increasing pressure of social commitments 
on public finance. 

According to the theoretical concepts devel- 
oped over decades of economic research, evalua- 
tion of the budget expenditures relevance might 
be conducted basing on the three following indi- 
cators: economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
public spending. These indicators allow embrac- 
ing in one single evaluation framework the inputs, 
the outputs, and the outcomes of any publicly 
funded activity, including social programs 
(Noman 2008). 

At the internal level of control, the evaluation 
of the public spending relevance represents a 
component of the results-based management pro- 
cess. This evaluation, called performance man- 
agement, defines the outputs and outcomes of a 
publicly funded activity to ensure the progress of 
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program towards pre-established goals, taking the 
assigned tasks and the imposed functions into 
consideration. Such a monitoring lies in the 
scope of public authorities, responsible for plan- 
ning and implementation of the social programs. 
Longstanding practice of performance budgeting 
shows that such evaluation runs into problems 
right at the planning stage: for adequate efficiency 
and effectiveness measurement it is of critical 
importance to correctly set the objective of a pro- 
gram, its expected outcomes and indicators, 
which will show whether these results are 
achieved. 

External control is a performance auditing of 
public spending. It is broader by its content than 
performance management and less formalized 
(INTOSAI 2004). Authorized Supreme Audit 
Institutions execute this function in the interests 
of public control over the activity of public 
authorities. 

In Russia, efficiency and effectiveness man- 
agement of social spending is executed at both 
levels, internally and externally. 

Results-based management approach was first 
applied to the internal management of the Russian 
social programs of all levels, from federal to 
municipal, in early 2000s. At the moment, this 
approach has become a standard for development 
of public programs throughout the country. Still, 
the implementation of the results-based manage- 
ment approach in this country is far from being 
successful. 

Results-based management at the level of each 
and every program document implies setting 
goals and tasks of strategic development of 
given area or direction, making an action plan 
for every objective and developing a system of 
targets and monitoring indicators. It is the integ- 
rity of all these three components that secures the 
program’s effectiveness. At the moment, in the 
most of program documents in Russia, these 
three components are contained only technically, 
without any interconnection. The likely cause of 
the problem is that results-based management is 
applied primarily at the external level. It means 
that program documents just provide a new pack- 
age for already ongoing activities and existing 
indicators. As a result, many challenges of 
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efficient management remain unaddressed. 
Drafted documents do not set proper expected 
results and relevant indicators to measure pro- 
grams’ achievements. Such a situation can be 
illustrated by a package of federal strategic docu- 
ments, National Strategy of Actions in the Inter- 
ests of Children for 2012—2017, and its Action 
Plan. According to the experts, in 20% cases the 
actions have no connection with the set goals or 
efficiency indicators. 

The external control in Russia is exercised by 
the Accounts Chamber (see reference for the web 
address), which conducts a regular and detailed 
performance auditing of the federal and regional 
budget spending and spending of public extra- 
budgetary funds on certain items of expenditure, 
including those from the social sphere. 


Cross-References 


Budgeting in the Public Sector 
External Budgetary Auditing 
Internal Budgetary Auditing 

Results and Output-Based Budgeting 
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Synonyms 


Crisis management planning; Crisis management 
processes; International crisis management 


Definition 


Coordination and collaboration in crisis manage- 
ment refer to the processes that occur when mul- 
tiple parties work together in preparation for or in 
response to a crisis. 


Introduction 


Effective crisis management involves the efforts 
of multiple parties working together to plan for, 
address, minimize, and stop a crisis. Crisis man- 
agement planning has evolved significantly since 
the 1960s. The practice of crisis management is 
growing increasingly complex due to intensifying 
awareness of social conditions and natural disas- 
ters, the inclusion of more stakeholders in the 
process, and increasingly geographically dis- 
persed teams. Response and planning networks 
have been strengthened through an increasing 
understanding and use of important social net- 
works and communication channels with a focus 
on preventative planning and mitigation efforts 
rather than a singular focus on response. The use 
of collaborative networks strengthens crisis man- 
agers’ capacities to successfully navigate crises. 
Collaboration is, most simply, the act of work- 
ing together on an activity. Coordination, how- 
ever, refers to the process of adjusting 
expectations, aligning understanding, and identi- 
fying the scope of party contribution to increase 
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the effectiveness of working together. Both col- 
laboration and coordination are necessary for 
cohesive effectiveness. Before, during, and after 
a crisis, communication is the most important 
factor for coordinating and collaborating. The 
most effective teams (1) share an understanding 
of each member’s strengths and weaknesses, 
dividing tasks accordingly; (2) have a shared 
understanding of priorities and member tenden- 
cies; and (3) have agreed upon decision-making 
and conflict resolution processes in place. 
Coordination in crisis management is affected 
by team composition. Preplanned crisis manage- 
ment teams are more likely to have established 
processes and tools in place, while emergent 
groups work within more constraints to establish 
the best course of action. Emergent groups are 
unique because they are formed in response to a 
catalyst. They experience group cohesion and 
planning at a different rate than preplanned teams. 


Tools for Coordination 
and Collaboration 


A crisis management team uses multiple tools in 
order to aid communication and task completion. 
Tools should be chosen based on ease of use as 
well as ability to contribute to team effectiveness. 
AS a crisis management team grows larger or 
becomes more dispersed, it is more difficult to 
control member attention and to coordinate simul- 
taneous meetings. A combination of tools and 
types should be used to ensure redundancy, accu- 
racy, and information tracking. 

The primary form of information sharing 1s 
verbal. Face-to-face interactions as well as 
phone, radio, or video interfaces facilitate the 
sending and receiving of timely information. 
When simultaneous, or near simultaneous, com- 
munication is not necessary or achievable, 
there must be secondary and tertiary tools to 
choose from. 

Emergency Management Information Systems 
have been developed to synthesize and ease com- 
munications between decision-makers and 
responders. These systems aim to provide and 
support an infrastructure that has interoperability 
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and continuity at multiple stakeholder levels 
and by different agencies. Functions may 
include mapping, telephone and web alerts, 
remote or Internet-based access, document 
management, and streaming or stored visual 
output. These systems allow emergency man- 
agers to plan, execute, and track responses with 
other team members. 

More static tools are used to aid knowledge 
sharing and learning before and after crises 
occur. Organizations commonly refer to emer- 
gency response plans (ERPs) or crisis manage- 
ment plans (CMPs) when deciding how to 
respond to unexpected situations. These plans 
can be printed and stored in physical locations 
or electronically accessed via intranets or 
websites. ERPs foster mutual understanding 
between various parties. These should be consid- 
ered living documents that are updated and 
reviewed regularly. 

Web tools, such as blogs, intranets, websites, 
and custom mobile phone applications, allow 
information to be stored (archived) and 
shared with a larger audience. These tools are 
also useful for communicating with external 
publics. Centralizing information and minimiz- 
ing information gaps are more difficult as a 
group’s size grows. These tools, when utilized 
correctly, minimize information gaps or spills. 
A crisis management team may rely on one or 
multiple coordinators to facilitate updating, dis- 
tributing, and monitoring information via these 
media. 

In 2007, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University (USA) community learned 
of a gunman and shootings via a campus web 
alert. The alert and consequent updates were 
then shared on Facebook and Twitter. Since 
then, educational institutions have evaluated 
and refined their use of mobile and web alerts 
for the university community. Emergency 
updates share similar characteristics. They 
(1) identify a threat, (2) recommend a course 
of action, (3) are concise, and (4) are issued 
only by those granted authority by crisis man- 
agement planners at the institution. Control over 
when and what messages are shared helps min- 
imize misinformation. 
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Between 2008 and 2016, social justice move- 
ments have made noticeable uses of web tools to 
mobilize players, catalyze action, and document 
and share important information (i.e., social 
media use in the Arab Spring and the Black 
Lives Matter campaign). While access may not 
be fully controlled, information is shared that 
helps law enforcement, first responders, and 
other response groups identify potential areas of 
need or turmoil. 


Space and Coordination/Collaboration 


Physical space has a number of implications for 
crisis management. While coordinating and 
collaborating, groups must consider potential 
natural barriers, such as geographic distance 
or impassable roads. Man-made inhibitors, 
such as meeting room size and office accessi- 
bility, are strong moderators of effective 
collaboration. 


Natural Space 

The largest consideration in crisis management 
planning pertains to natural disasters. Natural 
disasters have the ability to spawn crises as well 
as inhibit crisis responses. During planning and 
response phases, consideration must be given to 
the impacts that natural disasters may have on 
team communication, movement, and technolog- 
ical access. Downed trees and impassable roads 
may impede the delivery of supplies or personnel 
to needed areas. Storms may also destroy phone 
and Internet connections making it harder to 
receive timely and accurate information between 
dispersed groups. 

Geographically, dispersed teams must ensure 
their methods for sharing information in a timely 
manner. Redundant communication channels 
minimize disruption. Monitoring multiple chan- 
nels also increases team ability to identify mis- 
information or inconsistent information. More 
monitoring does require more personnel. Time 
zone differences are especially important for crisis 
managers who are coordinating with nonlocal 
actors. Team member culture and energy are 
impacted because of working in different regions. 
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Man-Made Space 

A crisis may require the crisis management team, 
volunteers, or organizers, to meet at a predetermined 
location. These locations may be referred to as 
emergency operating centers (EOCs) and can be 
located in an organization’s headquarters or at 
various off-site locations. A crisis management 
team may decide to have one or more operating 
locations. There may be a central location, iden- 
tified as a command center, and any number of 
satellite EOCs. 

Off-site locations may be temporary or perma- 
nent and can range from movable trailers to hotel 
rooms or tents. Each location has a number of 
limitations that must be taken into consideration. 
These limitations include but are not limited to the 
maximum capacity of people the unit can hold, the 
maximum amount of essential equipment that the 
unit can hold, lighting, electronic connections, 
Internet connectivity, heating and cooling abilities 
and requirements, accessibility, and monetary 
costs. 


Problems in Inter-organizational 
Coordination and Collaboration 


Communication has been identified as the num- 
ber one problem that teams face; however, a 
number of other issues may interfere with effec- 
tive collaboration when different organizations 
are involved. These issues include (1) misaligned 
goals, (2) mismatched skills, (3) emotional and 
social conflicts, and (4) a lack of trust between 
members. Teams who cannot adjust their expec- 
tations, align understanding, and develop trust 
risk decreasing their effectiveness. They also 
decrease their ability to complete a goal and 
increase the costs of participation. Organiza- 
tional participation costs include time, money, 
personnel, and supplies and may also involve 
social, political, and legal implications. Actor 
participation costs include time, money, and 
physical, social, emotional, and mental energies. 
Team managers should address the triggers for 
these potential problems early in the collabora- 
tion and coordination process. These areas 
should also be regularly reviewed and evaluated. 
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Government Roles 


Planned crisis management teams (CMTs) are 
composed of individuals with specialized skills 
and knowledge. Before crises occur, these teams 
should meet to evaluate risks, establish expecta- 
tions, and practice decision-making and response 
strategies. In numerous countries, the national 
government is held responsible for response to 
crises and disasters. The government is often a 
key player in the establishment and maintenance 
of organizational alliances focused on crisis man- 
agement because it has social, political, and legal 
powers and financial resources that singular orga- 
nizations and agencies do not have access to. 

Internationally, governments are at different 
developmental stages in crisis management. Inter- 
national treaties, alliances, and frameworks sup- 
port the development of more cohesive and 
effective planning and have been adopted in 
some form on almost every continent. Mutual 
aid agreements also play a large role in the devel- 
opment of strong network bonds between local 
and nonlocal governments. Mutual aid agree- 
ments allow personnel, supplies, and equipment 
to be shared outside of their normal jurisdiction in 
response to a crisis. 

CMTs should regularly meet to plan and 
review their plans. Executing practice plans and 
drills helps create mutual understanding and trust 
between team members and presents opportuni- 
ties to identify and correct weaknesses. Nationally 
and internationally, teams meet regularly to 
review their roles. These teams are often identified 
as committees. Committee members can be from 
public and private sectors. Each committee over- 
sees specific crisis management functions. 


North America 

In the United States of America, the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) is 
responsible for oversight of national coordination. 
FEMA was established in 1979. Prior to this, state 
and local agencies were assisted by the federal 
government through individual pieces of legisla- 
tion in response to specific disasters. In 2003, 
FEMA merged with 22 other agencies to form 
the Department of Homeland Security. In 2006, 
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FEMA was reorganized via the passing of the 
Post-Katrina Emergency Reform Act. This act 
expanded FEMA’s preparedness mission and 
addressed and developed guidelines to support 
individuals with disabilities, survivors of major 
disasters, and the reunification of separated family 
members. 

At a local level, planned efforts may come 
through organization of smaller networks of peo- 
ple and organizations. Voluntary Organizations 
Active in Disaster (VOADs) and Community 
Organizations Active in Disasters (COADs) are 
comprised of nongovernmental organizations that 
significantly contribute to during and post- 
disaster efforts. While there is a national VOAD, 
a state’s Office of Emergency Management 
(OEM) is often responsible for overseeing and 
liaising with members of local VOADs and 
COADs. State emergency response plans often 
account for existing agreements with VOADS 
and COADS to provide services, space, or sup- 
plies after disasters. 

The Hyogo Framework for Action (HFA) has 
encouraged the development and improvement of 
crisis management systems around the world. The 
HFA was established in 2005 at the World Con- 
ference on Disaster Risk Reduction. Its main goal 
was to reduce vulnerabilities to natural disasters 
through the creation of policy, legislation, and 
national structures. In 2015, the Sendai Frame- 
work for Disaster Risk Reduction, HFA’s succes- 
sor, was created to focus on the development of 
more comprehensive plans that integrate and 
address the various aspects of citizens’ lives 
(social, cultural, technological, educational, polit- 
ical, legal, health, etc.). Central American and 
Caribbean countries have participated in HFA. 

In the Caribbean, plans have been activated 
through the Caribbean Development Bank and 
the Caribbean Disaster Emergency Management 
Agency (CDEMA). In 1991, the Caribbean Disas- 
ter Emergency Response Agency (CDERA) was 
established to head response and relief efforts 
in participating states. In 2009, the agency was 
transformed into the CDEMA. CDEMA’s respon- 
sibilities include response and relief efforts as well 
as information management, the development 
and implementation of mitigation strategies, and 
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facilitation of governmental and non- 
governmental agency coordination and coopera- 
tion. Members of CDEMA include Anguilla, 
Antigua and Barbuda, Bahamas, Barbados, 
Belize, British Virgin Islands, Dominica, Gre- 
nada, Guyana, Haiti, Jamaica, Montserrat, Saint 
Kitts and Nevis, Saint Lucia, Saint Vincent and 
the Grenadines, Suriname, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and the Turks and Caicos Islands. 

Dominica established emergency response 
authorities in 1951 through the passing of the 
Emergency Powers Act. However, a more cohe- 
sive national disaster plan was not created until 
1988. Dominica’s National Emergency Planning 
Organization (NEPO) committee is composed 
of governmental officials and staff, for-profit 
organizational members, and nongovernmental 
organizational members. NEPO operates the 
Office for Disaster Management (ODM). The 
Dominica ODM has established a central location 
and satellite supply storage facilities around the 
island. Dominica’s response preparedness plans 
are actively reviewed; however, they lack plan- 
ning and execution in critical areas such as public 
education. The country also suffers from severe 
physical limitations due to size and topography. 

In Haiti, the National Disaster and Risk Man- 
agement System (SNGRD) was established in 
2001. The SNGRD is composed of Departmental 
Disaster Risk management Committees, as well as 
municipal committees. However, these commit- 
tees lack the legal and technical abilities to 
execute their roles. Overall, the SNGRD struggles 
as an organization functioning in an unstable 
political and economic climate. It prioritizes 
multilevel and multi-stakeholder responses 
nationally and internationally; however, there 
are not enough legal and financial resources to 
plan and execute basic crisis management at 
all levels of the system. The SNGRD has 
established an efficient messaging system that 
targets vulnerable populations and focuses on 
awareness and education. 

In St. Kitts and Nevis, the National Emergency 
Management Agency (NEMA) oversees response 
and planning. NEMA was established in 1995 and 
was further strengthened by the Disaster Manage- 
ment Act of 1998. NEMA operates the National 
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Disaster Committee (NDC), which is composed 
of governmental officials and staff, for-profit 
organizational members, and nongovernmental 
organizational members. NEMA also works with 
Disaster District Committees and various sub- 
committees. NEMA operates out of a central 
office facility, but has not established satellite 
facilities on the islands. NEMA actively promotes 
public education media and workshops. 


South America 

In Central America, countries have established 
emergency management systems through partici- 
pation in the Central American Coordination Cen- 
ter for the Prevention of Natural Disasters 
(CEPREDENAC). CEPREDENAC was 
established in 1987. Current members include 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Panama. 

In Costa Rica, the National Risk Prevention 
and Emergency Management Commission is 
responsible for national coordination during an 
emergency. In 1969, the National Emergency 
Commission (NEC) was established. It was pri- 
marily responsible for overseeing the National 
Emergency Fund. In 1999, and then 2006, the 
Commission’s responsibilities were expanded to 
include the development of more comprehensive 
and integrated emergency response plans. 


Asia 
In India, the 2005 Disaster Management Act 
spurred a transition in the government’s coordina- 
tion structure. In the newest iteration, the National 
Disaster Management Authority, State Disaster 
Management Authority, and District Disaster 
Management Authorities have financial and 
administrative powers. Training, capacity build- 
ing, and documentation are the responsibility of a 
separate agency — the National Institute of Disas- 
ter Management. Prior to 2002, individual crisis 
management groups (national, state, and district) 
reported to the National Crisis Management Com- 
mittee, but were majorly responsible for crisis 
response. 

In the Russian Federation, crisis management 
is executed through the State System of Pre- 
venting and Eliminating Emergency Situations 
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(RSES). RSES was established in 1992 and 
operates at federal, regional, territorial, and local 
levels. There are more than 40 subsystems oper- 
ating within these levels. The coordination of 
these systems, at the territorial level, is executed 
by regional centers of the Ministry of Emergen- 
cies of Russia. RSES also operates as the Russian 
Federation’s international relations arm 
concerning emergencies and disasters. In 2006, 
the Ministry of Russian Federation for Civil 
Defense, Emergencies and Elimination of Conse- 
quences of Natural Disasters (EMERCOM) was 
established to oversee policy. EMERCOM also 
oversees the National Crisis Management Center 


which oversees information channels, 
interdepartmental cooperation, and emergency 
monitoring. 


In China, the China National Committee for 
Disaster Reduction (NCDR) is the newest iteration 
of the 1989 China National Commission for the 
International Decade on Natural Disaster Reduc- 
tion. The NCDR is responsible for establishing 
policy and mitigation action plans as well as facil- 
itating international collaboration. It is composed 
of 34 separate ministries and bureaus. In 2008, the 
National Disaster Reduction Center of China 
(NDRCC) and the Ministry of Civil Affairs 
(MCA) developed the National Disaster Informa- 
tion Management System (NDIMS). Twenty-two 
provinces have reserve facilities with supplies. The 
government has also used the HFA (Hyogo Frame- 
work for Action) as a basis to develop a more 
ageressive public education plan. 


Citizen Roles 


Unplanned crisis management teams usually 
manifest as volunteer groups and community 
organizations created in response to a crisis. 
These groups develop similarly to planned 
CMTs; however, their main concern 1s collabora- 
tion: working together on specific projects and 
tasks to address an immediate concern. Emergent 
groups face higher project risks than planned 
groups. These actors must be more conscious of 
their impact in large-scale crises. Nonlocal 
groups, who relocate to help rebuild or provide 
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support after crises, need to evaluate whether their 
presence and work are burdens on local resources 
(i.e., food, space) or personnel (i.e., first 
responders and law enforcement). However, any 
of these emergent groups may play a significant 
role in maintaining and rebuilding communities 
after crises. 

Emergent groups may be more fluid and able to 
respond quicker to developments than planned 
groups. Factors include (1) group size, emergent 
groups may be less diverse and have fewer numbers; 
(2) lack of static emergency systems and operating 
procedures; and (3) different decision-making struc- 
tures. These groups may also operate independently 
and not report to local law enforcement or first 
responders. Finally, citizen groups may work 
together and share resources but have different end 
goals that do not require the same cohesiveness for 
effectiveness that planned groups do. 


Conclusion 


The coordination of multiple organizations for effec- 
tive crisis management is becoming increasingly 
important. Recent crisis management planning has 
recognized the need for, and begun to make use of 
complex networks and alliances to strengthen the 
team’s ability to mitigate, respond to, and learn from 
crises. Preplanning for these teams requires an 
understanding of roles, tools, and space available. 
Indications of struggling teams include increased 
participation costs for actors and organizations, 
social and emotional conflicts between actors, and 
a lack of efficiency or effectiveness. 

Internationally, governments have attempted to 
address these potential deficiencies through the 
use of committees and information management 
systems. Committees have areas of specialization 
and work to oversee the development and execu- 
tion of strategies specific to their area. Each coun- 
try has established its own priorities, often based 
on geographic, social, political, and economic 
constraints. Many countries have been impacted 
by international alliances and mutual aid 
agreements. 

Local responses to coordination are more 
heavily impacted by emergent response groups 
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and volunteers. There are likely fewer systems 
and structures in place to monitor the work of 
emergent groups. These teams are more likely to 
have high social and economic impacts where the 
government has more structural impact. 
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Key Terms and Definitions 


e Coordination — The harmonization of activities 
among diverse actors in emergency manage- 
ment with the purpose of overcoming the chal- 
lenges inherent in disasters. 
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e Disaster — An event that exceeds the emer- 
gency response and recovery capabilities and 
resources of the agencies and officials respon- 
sible for its management in one or more critical 
areas of response or recovery. 

e Emergency Management Assistance 
Compact — A national disaster interstate com- 
pact ratified and signed into law by the 
U. S. Congress in 1996 that supports the effi- 
cient and effective sharing of resources to 
States. 

e Fragmented Government Responsibility — The 
federal system of layers of government tends to 
fragment responsibility for disaster manage- 
ment with significant authority residing at the 
state and local governmental levels. 

e Regional Coordination — The use of govern- 
ment resources in a complementary way 
toward goals and objectives that are mutually 
agreed upon by various stakeholders in the 
region. 

e Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Act — The Stafford Act authorizes the 
president to provide major disaster and emer- 
gency declarations to states for events in the 
United States that overwhelm state and local 
capability, upon request by a governor. 

e Tiered Response — Incidents are managed at 
the lowest possible jurisdictional level and 
supported by additional response capabilities 
when needed. 


Introduction 


Wildfires present many challenges to authorities 
responsible for fire suppression in California and 
other Western states. For one, wildfires show little 
concern for jurisdictional boundaries. The 2015 
Valley Fire, for example, devastated 76,067 acres 
across the Lake, Napa, and Sonoma counties, and 
is considered the third most devastating wildfire in 
California’s history (State of California 2015; 
Joyce 2015). 

According to McEntire (2015), “coordination 
is the harmonization of activities among diverse 
actors in emergency management with the purpose 
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of overcoming the challenges inherent in disas- 
ters” (p. 308). Conceptually, disasters are 
unique, especially when compared to other 
more routine incidents such as emergencies or 
crises. Specifically, the response requirements 
associated with disasters often exceed the capa- 
bilities of local emergency services (Haddow 
et al. 2014, p. 31). Wildfires such as the Valley 
Fire are often classified as disasters and demand 
significant coordination among fire service 
agencies, law enforcement agencies responsible 
for evacuating residents, medical facilities 
responsible for caring for those injured, human 
service agencies responsible for sheltering res- 
idents, and a host of other public, private, and 
nonprofit organizations with important roles in 
disaster management. 

The need for cross-jurisdictional coordination 
during disasters, as difficult as it may be, is a 
symptom of the unique intergovernmental rela- 
tionships that exist in the United States. Specifi- 
cally, the 10th Amendment to the US Constitution 
notes that “[t]he powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States,” 
which includes “police powers” (National Emer- 
gency Management Agency [NEMA] 2011, 
p. 14). In fact, there is no reference to Federal 
government involvement in disaster assistance in 
the US Constitution. Generally, states and local 
governments are presumed responsible for disas- 
ter management. 

Some exceptions to this intergovernmental 
framework exist. For example, disasters on fed- 
eral lands (e.g., National Parks, Monuments, etc.) 
may be the responsibility of federal agencies 
such as the US Department of Interior or US 
Forest Service, an agency of the US Department 
of Agriculture. The US Coast Guard and US 
Environmental Protection Agency may have 
responsibility for management of incidents on 
waterways such as oil spills. Likewise, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation will exercise broad 
authority for managing disasters linked to acts of 
terrorism. 

However, a majority of disasters occur within 
the geopolitical boundaries of the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, US Territories, and 
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Commonwealths, as well as among the approx- 
imately 3141 counties and 36,000 sub-county 
general-purpose governments within the states. 
As a result, disaster management approaches 
and practices may be characterized as 
decentralized and fragmented, both horizontally 
and vertically, across the country (Sylves 2015). 

And, significant variation likely exists from 
state to state. According to recent US Census 
Bureau estimates, for example, both Arizona and 
Indiana have similar population sizes or 
6,828,065 and 6,619,680, respectively. However, 
Arizona’s land size of 113,990 square miles is 
more than three times the size of Indiana, which 
is 36,420 square miles (see U.S. Census Bureau 
2015a, b). The US Census Bureau also publishes 
statistics on the number and type of local govern- 
ments that have general and special jurisdiction by 
state; see the Table 1 below. 

Despite having similar population sizes, one 
may infer that Indiana is a much more fragmented 
state when compared to Arizona, generally speak- 
ing. Not only are local units of government highly 
fragmented in many states, but states grant differ- 
ent levels of autonomy to their local units 
(Richardson et al. 2003). These structural factors 
may impact the ability of local units of govern- 
ment to manage disasters. 

Likewise, the nation’s systems and traditions 
also support local control and decision-making for 
mitigating, preparing for, responding to, and 
recovering from disasters. Mitigation strategies 
and recovery planning, for example, may involve 
updating state and local building codes that gov- 
ern construction standards or land use planning 
laws and ordinances (e.g., zoning, subdivision 
controls). State and local units may use financial 
tools such as taxes, impact fees, etc. as disincen- 
tives for building in high-risk areas. 

Likewise, contemporary response doctrine 
embraces the concept of the tiered response; 
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this means that incidents must be managed at 
the lowest possible jurisdictional level and 
supported by additional response capabilities 
when needed (U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security [DHS] 2013). This doctrine is 
supported by the Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Act, which was signed 
into law in 1988 and amended numerous times 
since then. This seminal law aims “to provide an 
orderly and continuing means of assistance by 
the Federal Government to State and local gov- 
ernments in carrying out their responsibilities to 
alleviate the suffering and damage which result 
from such disasters...” (Robert T. Stafford 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Assistance Act 
of 1988). 

In other words and in summary, a premium is 
placed on the idea of coordination in the United 
States given that national disaster laws and poli- 
cies favor local control and decision making, but 
rarely do disasters occur precisely within the 
boundaries of state and local jurisdictions. 


Benefits and Challenges 


Understanding context 1s important when evalu- 
ating disaster management policies and practices, 
especially in a comparative manner at the interna- 
tional level. The United States is a geographically 
expansive country; many states themselves rival 
foreign nations in size and population. For exam- 
ple, the most populous state, California, by itself 
ranks in the top 10 when compared to countries 
globally according to some economic measures 
such as Gross Domestic Product (GDP) (Sisney 
and Garosi 2015). 

Regardless, decentralizing disaster manage- 
ment does carry many benefits in the United 
States. For example, approaches and solutions 
may be tailored to the unique hazards and threats 
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(U.S. Census Bureau 2012) 


State County Municipality Town or Township Special district School district Total 
Arizona 15 91 N/A 326 242 674 
Indiana 91 569 1006 752 291 2709 
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and characteristics of communities. Communities 
in an earthquake-prone area of California have 
the flexibility to design public awareness cam- 
paigns aimed at their residents and visitors, 
while communities in the northeastern portion 
of the country may emphasis preparations for 
wintry weather. Second, decentralizing disaster 
management supports the timely response to 
incidents as state and local chief executives 
have broad authority to make decisions and 
deploy resources to save lives and protect prop- 
erty. Third, diverse practices nationwide likely 
supports innovations for addressing problems 
that may be first tested or piloted at the local 
scale. This may be especially useful when 
adopting technologies for alerting and warning 
residents, for example. 

On the other hand, decentralization and frag- 
mentation may also lead to the following 
challenges: 


e Inconsistent practices nationwide that makes 
integration difficult during large-scale incidents. 

e “Stovepipe” environments characterized by a 
lack of interoperability and compatibility 
among system components such as communi- 
cations equipment. 

e Inadequate preparations resulting from a lack 
of resources and preparations conducted within 
the confines of geopolitical boundaries and not 
at scales more appropriate for responding to 
large-scale disasters. 


Beyond the problems associated with equip- 
ment compatibility, disasters present unique con- 
ditions or factors that are inherently difficult for 
people to overcome through coordination and 
other means. For example, McEntire (2015) 
notes the following conditions or factors: 


e Disasters require that people conduct unfamil- 
iar tasks, may change the structure of 
responding organizations, and mobilize partic- 
ipants who do not customarily respond to local 


emergencies. 
e Disasters may require deviating from normal 
procedures and require flexibility and 


improvisation. 
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e The political values and organizational cul- 
tures of participating groups may differ, and 
these groups may have a tendency to compete 
for resources and recognition at the expense of 
outcomes and achieving shared goals. 

e There may be a lack of communication among 
responding groups and a lack of sufficient, 
complete, or accurate information may hinder 
coordination (p. 310). 


Exploring normative political theories as iden- 
tified by Sylves (2015, pp. 28-31) may also be 
useful for exploring coordination challenges 
among disaster participants. The Hamiltonian 
Model, named for Alexander Hamilton’s public 
management style, assumes that the public man- 
ager possesses specialized knowledge and exper- 
tise not possessed by others, and making decisions 
based on one’s unique knowledge, skills, and 
abilities is acceptable. This model supports a 
top-down model in which a select few make deci- 
sions during disasters. For example, firefighters 
and police officers are often forced to make split- 
second decisions to save lives and protect prop- 
erty on a daily basis. 

The Jeffersonian Model, on the other hand, is 
named for Thomas Jefferson’s public manage- 
ment style. This model places a premium on 
community participation in decision-making 
and the skills of consultation, negotiation, and 
communication. According to the Jeffersonian 
Model, the process for arriving at decisions 1s 
valued. 

The Jeffersonian Model may be more condu- 
cive to situations in which people need to work 
together to solve complex problems, and the pub- 
lic is viewed as a resource. Conversely, the Ham- 
iltonian Model may be a necessity in many 
situations, such as when responding to the acci- 
dental release of a hazardous material, and local 
units possess specialized knowledge and equip- 
ment for responding. Participants in disaster man- 
agement come from a variety of traditions, 
including those consistent with the Hamiltonian 
and Jeffersonian Models, which may either facil- 
itate or exacerbate the coordination believed nec- 
essary for making decisions and overcoming 
challenges. 
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Alternatives for Improving Coordination 


This section presents a few alternatives available 
for enhancing coordination for disaster manage- 
ment purposes and overcoming the challenges 
noted in the previous section. 


Regional Approaches and Compacts 

From an economic perspective, O’Sullivan (2009) 
suggests that the provision of local goods may be 
inefficient if externalities are large from a geo- 
graphic perspective, and scale economies are 
large. Furthermore, he offers subsidies from 
higher levels of government and the transfer of 
local authority to metropolitan-wide governmen- 
tal entities as two possible responses to address 
inefficiencies in the provision of goods and ser- 
vices. Consistent with this economic reasoning 
and since 2001, DHS and other federal depart- 
ments and agencies responsible for providing 
grants to states and local communities have con- 
sistently used financial incentives to encourage 
regional approaches. These approaches are 
viewed as one form of rescaling to address inter- 
governmental issues, among others. 

Well before 2001, many cities themselves 
developed regional councils to support planning 
and coordination in various policy areas. Begin- 
ning in the 1960s, for example, federally desig- 
nated Metropolitan Planning Organizations 
(MPOs) began planning surface transportation 
across metropolitan regions (Miller 2002, 
p. 103). In the decades to follow, many states 
such as Texas passed laws to permit regional 
planning commissions and regional councils of 
government to support planning and coordina- 
tion in many public policy areas such as disaster 
management (Texas Local Government Code). 
The National Capital Region may be the only 
region to derive authority from federal law; the 
Homeland Security Act of 2002 and Title 10 of 
the United States Code define the NCR’s geo- 
graphic area and membership (Homeland Secu- 
rity Act of 2002). 

Conceptually, regions generally refer to 
multiurisdictional areas that unite public offi- 
cials to address common problems, identify com- 
munities of interest, and improve the quality and 
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delivery of public services. While some states 
and localities are accustomed to coordinating 
regionally, such as those that comprise the 
National Capital Region, others are not. Unfor- 
tunately, response agencies at the local level tend 
to conduct preparations for large-scale disasters 
within the confines of their geopolitical bound- 
aries. This may suffice for responding to small- 
scale incidents, but not large-scale disasters that 
commonly impact areas well beyond traditional 
state and local boundaries as the Gulf Coast 
experienced in 2005 following the landfall of 
Hurricane Katrina. 

Among other possible methods, coordination 
is an integral activity in achieving enhanced pre- 
paredness. In September 2004, the Government 
Accountability Office issued a report outlining 
several factors that characterize effective coordi- 
nation. The GAO (2004) defined regional coordi- 
nation as “t]he use of government resources in a 
complementary way toward goals and objectives 
that are mutually agreed upon by various stake- 
holders in the region” (p. 8). A prerequisite for 
effective regional coordination, however, is that 
local government units within the region achieve 
high levels of preparedness themselves. In other 
words, the coordination of resources cannot take 
place at the regional level unless those resources 
are known and organized at the local level. 
The coordination that takes place on the regional 
level is often centered on sharing resources and 
information. 

Multyurisdictional response and recovery 
operations require the sharing of personnel, equip- 
ment, and facilities in an almost seamless fashion. 
Therefore, many regional planning and coordina- 
tion efforts focus on developing or improving 
policies that govern the use of these resources. 
Similarly, enhanced information sharing across 
jurisdictional boundaries leads to improved situa- 
tional awareness and, therefore, decision-making. 
Regional efforts also help transfer best practices 
and professional experiences, increasing overall 
preparedness. 

Regional approaches may be formalized 
through compacts, memorandums of agreements, 
and executive orders commonly adopted by chief 
executives. One of the most well-known interstate 
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compacts to support the coordination of resources 
across state lines is the Emergency Management 
Assistance Compact (EMAC). In 1996, Congress 
passed the Public Law 104—321, which authorized 
states to “provide for mutual assistance between 
the states entering into this compact in managing 
any emergency disaster’ (Joint Resolution 
1996). In passing the EMAC law, states were 
provided flexibility in helping each other during 
disasters while also complying with minimum 
legal requirements identified in the compact relat- 
ing to compensation, reimbursement, immunity, 
and other provisions. Since 1996, all states have 
enacted EMAC legislation. After Hurricane 
Katrina, nearly 66,000 personnel mobilized to 
help in the response and recovery from the 
disaster along the Gulf of Mexico (NEMA 
2014). Without the help of EMAC, Louisiana 
may not have been able to gain the help from as 
many states as they did. 

As a means to support coordination, it is not 
expected that compacts would involve signifi- 
cant restructuring of local boundaries if 
implemented at the local scale. While the com- 
pact itself ensures a minimum level of vertical 
and horizontal governmental integration, the 
structure of the regional authority and type of 
coordination promoted in the compact toward 
achieving shared goals is equally important. The- 
oretically, compacts might be used to authorize 
and finance many different forms of interstate 
and interlocal coordination. These may include 
generally easy to implement planning to the for- 
mation of regional institutions that may have 
authority “over public agencies and indirectly 
over private regional actors” (Walker 1987). 


Professionalization and Doctrine 

Coordination among disaster participants may be 
improved via the use of professional training and 
by modifying the competencies expected of deci- 
sion makers. There is a gap in knowledge, skills, 
and abilities associated with disaster coordination 
if participants are not experiencing large-scale 
disasters on a frequent basis or learning and 
reinforcing those knowledge, skills, and abilities 
through other education and professional training 
venues. 
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In lieu of disasters, real-world exercises may 
simulate the conditions that require participants to 
coordinate with one another. In addition to formal 
mechanisms such as exercises, McEntire (2015) 
promotes the use of informal methods of 
connecting participants with one another and net- 
working before a disaster; these methods help 
participants identify and understand cultural dif- 
ferences that may exist. 

National associations of professionals and 
organizations responsible for promulgating stan- 
dards have a role in supporting coordination. 
The National Emergency Management Associ- 
ation (NEMA), which currently administers 
EMAC and the Emergency Management 
Accreditation Program (EMAP), and the Inter- 
national Association of Emergency Managers 
(I[AEM) may help steer resources to areas of 
disaster management that may result in stan- 
dardization and, ultimately, improve coordina- 
tion. For example, standardizing platforms used 
for displaying geospatial data or the data ele- 
ments used by disparate commercial platforms 
would likely support coordination. 

Given that the Federal government fulfills 
important roles in providing training, technical 
assistance, and grants to state and local officials, 
national doctrine may have an impact on 
supporting many of the aforementioned alterna- 
tives. A case in point is the following FEMA 
doctrine: A Whole Community Approach to Emer- 
gency Management: Principles, Themes, and 
Pathways for Action (FEMA 2011). Though 
empirical data is lacking, anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests that this doctrine represented a paradigm 
shift and placed greater emphasis on coordinating 
with diverse groups of stakeholders in communi- 
ties before, during, and following disasters. 


Conclusion 


This chapter briefly explored the concept of 
coordination as it relates to disaster management 
in the United States. State and local governments 
are generally responsible for managing disasters; 
as a result, there is signification variation in 
disaster policies and practices across the country. 
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Coordination is often portrayed as a way to 
mitigate challenges associated with the country’s 
decentralized and fragmented disaster manage- 
ment system. However, achieving coordination 
is problematic for many reasons; for example, 
participating organizations often lack the experi- 
ence required to address the complex problems 
presented during disaster situations. 

A greater emphasis on regional approaches to 
disaster management, the use of both formal, pro- 
fessional and informal mechanisms to train par- 
ticipants and connect them with one another in 
advance of disasters, and national doctrine are 
offered as alternatives for strengthening coordina- 
tion at all levels. 

By their nature, disasters present complexities 
and challenges that are difficult to overcome. 
Some disrupt the economy and the operation of 
businesses, while others result in loss of life 
and damage to property and the environment. 
Understanding the coordination of disaster 
participants — citizens, emergent groups, non- 
governmental organizations, businesses, govern- 
mental agencies — may provide one clue toward 
achieving a disaster resilient future. 


Cross-References 


Causes and Consequences of Crisis 
Coordination and Collaboration 
Management 

Disaster Response Management 
Evolution of Crisis Management 
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Synonyms 


Cocreation; Codesign; Co-governance; 
Comanagement; Parallel production 


Definition 


The involvement of citizens and/or community 
organizations in the design and delivery of the 
services they use or otherwise benefit from. 


Introduction 


Public services have always relied on input from 
their users — be it pupils doing their homework, 
people remembering to take their medication, or 
neighborhood watch schemes contributing to 
local crime prevention. The term coproduction 
itself dates from the 1970s, a time when move- 
ments to challenge professional power and 
increase citizen participation in community affairs 
coincided with efforts to reduce public spending. 
Academics in the United States explored how to 
harness the input of people who use services, 
focusing particularly on municipal services such 
as waste collection, parking, road maintenance, 
and neighborhood policing. 
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From the early 1980s, the language of 
coproduction largely disappeared from policy. Pol- 
icy makers and academics focused more on market 
approaches, which emphasized the separate interests 
of service producers and consumers, rather than the 
value of collaboration. However, the coproductive 
insight — that the people who use services have 
expertise and assets to contribute — continued to be 
evident in a range of reform movements in the 
nonprofit sector such as time banking and coopera- 
tives. The last two decades have seen the return of 
coproduction as a mainstream idea in public policy. 
Coproduction is viewed as a way to combat many of 
the problems facing contemporary welfare states — 
such as stretched public finances, an increasing 
demand for more personalized services, technolog- 
ical advances, ageing populations, and other demo- 
graphic changes. It is an approach with broad global 
appeal, drawing attention from the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
Directorate for Public Governance and Territorial 
Development and the World Bank. 


Types of Coproduction 


People use the term coproduction in different 
ways. We can identify three different ways in 
which services are talked about as coproduced. 
The first is simply a description of how all ser- 
vices, including those in the private sector, rely on 
some productive input from users. The production 
and consumption of services are recognized to be 
inseparable, in contrast to the production and con- 
sumption of products. Here coproduction 1s 
merely the conceptualization of an existing prac- 
tice. For example, education necessitates the 
active involvement and collaboration of both the 
student and teacher. 

A second usage of coproduction is as the 
recognition of the productive contribution 
made by the people who use services, acknowl- 
edging their input, valuing and harnessing 
existing informal support networks, and creating 
better channels for people to shape services. 
There is an emphasis here on citizens as having 
assets rather than employing a deficit model of 
public services and the fostering of collaborative 
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rather than competitive or antagonistic relation- 
ships between staff and service users. For exam- 
ple, bringing local community representatives 
into discussion about urban regeneration can be 
a way to recognize their lived expertise. How- 
ever, this type of coproduction does not involve 
any shifts in the power relationships between 
different actors. 

A third way of using the term coproduction is 
as an approach to transform public services. 
Here it is seen as bringing professionals and 
service users together to identify and manage 
new and existing risks and better meet the 
needs of citizens (Meyer 2016). This might 
involve innovative ways of designing and run- 
ning services. 

There is evidently a normative structuring to 
this tripartite approach. In other words, some of 
these are seen as better than others. The notion of 
coproduction as a description of existing practice 
is fairly limited in what it can achieve. The pro- 
ductive input of citizens may be little more 
than compliance with legal or social norms, 
such as making way for an emergency vehicle 
or not dropping litter. Coproduction as a form 
of recognition accounts for the contributions 
of citizens, communities, and professionals. 
This approach can promote increased under- 
standing between multiple stakeholders. Those 
who deliver services can become more attuned to 
the individual circumstances, needs, and prefer- 
ences of the people who use them. The transfor- 
mational approach envisages behavioral change: 
more involved users and communities, who are 
invited to make a greater contribution to the 
service. Professions are expected to cede power 
and to share risks with users. Although rarely 
stated explicitly, the transformational approach 
to coproduction is the conceptualization of 
coproduction that has caught the imagination of 
policy makers. 


Who Is Coproducing? 
Coproduction occurs when the input of citizens 


is complementary to the input of professionals, 
rather than substitutive. In other words, both 
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professionals and citizens have resources and/or 
expertise that can benefit one another and 
ensure that coproduction leads to better out- 
comes than production by government or 
citizens alone (Ostrom 1996). The participants 
in coproduction may vary depending on the 
public service involved and may include service 
users themselves, their caregivers, or local 
community members in partnership with profes- 
sional service providers. For example, home 
school contracts involve coproduction between 
parents and teachers, where parents become 
more actively involved in helping their children 
to learn, while large-scale community develop- 
ment projects can be coproduced by local citi- 
zens, businesses, government, and other local 
stakeholders. 

Coproduction activities can be led by the state 
or by the nonprofit sector. Indeed, it may be that 
the nonprofit sector has closer links to communi- 
ties which can make it easier for them to involve 
citizens in service design and delivery (Pestoff 
et al. 2012). 


Who Benefits? 


One of the ways to separate out different types of 
coproduction has been to distinguish between 
individual, group, and community beneficia- 
ries (Brudney and England 1983). Individual 
coproduction involves examples where the ben- 
efits are mainly targeted at an individual, such as 
involving patients in decisions about their own 
treatment. In group coproduction, the benefits 
accrue to the particular citizens who participate 
together rather than the wider community, an 
example being neighborhood watch schemes. 
Collective coproduction could include being a 
volunteer firefighter and helping out with park 
maintenance, with the benefits being dispersed 
across a community. However coproduction is 
not quite the same as volunteering. Coproduction 
is about people helping to shape the services 
which they themselves are likely to use or other- 
wise benefit from, whereas volunteering is usu- 
ally seen as a more altruistic act of helping 
others. 
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At What Stage Does Coproduction Take 
Place? 


Coproduction primarily describes the involve- 
ment of people at the point of service delivery. It 
is also possible to involve the people who use 
services in the early stages of service planning, 
design, and commissioning and in the later 
stages of managing, monitoring, and evaluation 
(Bovaird and Loeffler 2012). Part of the 
coproductive challenge to traditional public ser- 
vices 1s to refute the very notion that people 
who use Services sit at the end of a long delivery 
chain. If people are involved in codesign, they 
can help to identify the kinds of problems that a 
service is responding to, rather than just 
responding to problems that someone else has 
identified. Coproduction can also be embedded 
in the management of a service, with users and 
communities having a place on the steering 
group or management board of the delivery 
organization. 


Examples of Coproduction 


Instances of coproduction have been identified 
around the world and include coproduction 
between community members, disabled people 
and professionals, and older people and local cit- 
izens. For example, members of time banks share 
skills and companionship, based on time as the 
currency of exchange. Citizens support each other 
on a mutual aid basis, although professionals con- 
tinue to play a key role in managing the credit 
system and facilitating access. Time banks were 
popularized in the United States but now exist in 
dozens of countries around the world. 

Another example of coproduction is the 
KeyRing scheme in the United Kingdom 
(UK), which supports people with learning dis- 
abilities to live in their own homes (Poll 2007). 
A Community Living Worker offers a few 
hours per week of support to nine KeyRing 
network members in each locality and facili- 
tates interaction between members. The role 
of the professional or volunteer caregiver is to 
facilitate self-reliance and mutual support, 
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based on the expertise and skills of the people 
who use the service. 

Similarly, Western Australia’s Local Area 
Coordination (LAC) scheme involves locally 
based area coordinators, each providing support 
to between 50 and 65 people with disabilities, and 
providing financial support, varying from one-off 
discretionary grants to ongoing and intensive sup- 
port (Bartnik and Chalmers 2007). The scheme is 
based on the assumption that services provided by 
government and community agencies comple- 
ment and support the primary role of families, 
caregivers, and communities in achieving a good 
life for people with disabilities. 

Finally, the French Villa Family program 
brings an older person with a disability into 
purpose-built accommodation with a trained host 
family, within or close to their home village 
(Bovaird 2007). The older people employ the 
host family (and have responsibilities as the 
employer) and can move if not satisfied. The 
older people are not financially dependent on 
host families — the state pays them a disability 
allowance. 


Making Coproduction Work 


In her classic work on coproduction, Ostrom 
(1996) sets out four conditions which she suggests 
are necessary in order for coproduction to occur 
and provide better outcomes than government or 
citizen production alone. The conditions are that 
coproduction must be complementary rather than 
substitutive; there must be a range of options 
available to both professionals and citizens; 
all participants must be able to build a credible 
commitment to the process; and incentives exist 
for both sides. When these conditions are met, it 
is possible to see a number of benefits of 
coproduction. The benefits of coproduction 
include: 


Value for Money Independent evaluation of the 
KeyRing project to support people with a learning 
disability to live independently found that the 
project delivered support cost-effectively. The 
Local Area Coordinators schemes in Australia 
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have shown value for money as well as high levels 
of satisfaction from the people who use services. 
The potential for coproduction to access assets 
that were previously unacknowledged and may 
have been underused means that it may be more 
cost-effective than traditional approaches to ser- 
vice delivery. However, it is important to recog- 
nize that there may be costs to coproduction in 
training staff and supporting citizens. The cost 
savings generated by coproduction may be 
“soft” rather than cashable, for example, in reduc- 
ing loneliness, increasing self-esteem, or enhanc- 
ing trust. 


Incorporation of Expertise from the People 
Who Use Services Coproduction recognizes 
that people who use services are “experts on 
their own lives” and their involvement can help 
to ensure that services are better designed and 
more effective (Poll 2007). It can help to bridge 
the “them and us” culture between service users 
and staff by facilitating shared insights. 


Practical Skills Coproduction can provide a 
number of practical advantages for participants, 
such as learning new skills and gaining access 
to information. Time banks, for example, can 
also be a way to develop more formal qualifica- 
tions and opportunities. Being a peer support 
worker, for example, in mental health services, 
has been shown to offer various practical bene- 
fits for the support workers themselves, such as 
facilitating their moves into other forms of 
employment. 


Social Capital Several coproductive schemes 
have reported positive benefits for social capital, 
through building supportive relationships, 
increasing personal self-confidence and activity, 
and fostering trust (Fledderus et al. 2014). The 
sorts of capital created by the schemes can benefit 
service providers and the broader community as 
well as the people who use services themselves. 
For example, the Villa Family project brings more 
young families into villages and helps them to 
integrate into those communities. The time 
banks appear to be more effective than traditional 
volunteering routes at attracting socially excluded 
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sectors of the population and work well as a tool 
for social inclusion. 


Limitations of the Coproduction Models 


Coproduction models, however, do have some 
limitations. These relate to the way in which 
coproduction may not help to overcome the mar- 
ginalization of particular groups, the potential 
conflict with existing models of service delivery 
and existing institutions, and the culture change 
that is required of service professionals. 


Coproductive Schemes Can Reinforce Rather 
than Build Social Capital Although the exam- 
ples cited above show the potential for 
coproductive schemes to enhance social capital, 
there are clearly limits to the scope for 
some people to coproduce without support. Just 
as in participation initiatives more broadly, 
coproductive schemes may sideline groups that 
have been generally marginalized and underserved, 
such as people living in poverty; the homeless, 
black, and minority ethnic people; lesbian, gay, 
and bisexual people; older people; people with 
cognitive and communication difficulties; and 
those living in residential care settings. 

There is also some concern that coproduction 
may be better at providing “bonding” social 
capital (helping to create links within communi- 
ties) rather than “bridging” (making links 
between different communities). Connected to 
this is a concern that the collaborative nature 
of coproduction should not be seen too strongly 
in reciprocal terms, framed as what the people 
who use services will have to “pay back” in the 
future. Coproduction also must not be “govern- 
ment attempting to dump its difficult problems 
on users and communities” (Bovaird 2007, 
p. 855). 


Coproduction May Clash with Existing 
Frameworks of Service Provision The 
KeyRing project had difficulty fitting in with a 
regulatory framework which is too focused on 
performance outputs rather than citizen out- 
comes. The tax and welfare regulations can be a 
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problem for time bank participants. Risk aver- 
sion among statutory authorities was noted to be 
a constraint on innovation in some of the cases. 
Traditional notions of accountability may also be 
threatened as public/private; formal/informal 
resources become more closely linked (Joshi 
and Moore 2004). 


Coproductive Schemes Need Secure Funding 
and Organizational Support A Government of 
Western Australia evaluation of the LAC scheme 
noted that the multiple demands being made on 
the scheme, such as to its scope, role, constitu- 
ency, and accountability, threaten its medium- to 
long-term sustainability (Bartnik and Chalmers 
2007, p. 34). In addition, funding for time banks 
tends to be short-term and unstable. 


Coproduction Requires Support from and for 
Professional Staff Most evaluations of 
coproduction highlight the importance of the 
relationship between the service user and the pro- 
fessional and the difficulties in making this rela- 
tionship work well (Osborne and Strokosch 2013; 
Tuurnas 2015). Coproduction requires committed 
staff support, at least at early stages, which can be 
hard to reconcile with other priorities. Staff also 
need to be willing to share power with users. 
Officials can be reluctant to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of user expertise, and there is a danger 
that citizens feel “second-class workers” in deal- 
ings with professional staff. However, it is also 
clear that staff attitudes can be transformed 
through taking part in coproductive projects, 
building a greater awareness of the contributions 
of people who use services and a greater recogni- 
tion of the assets held within communities. 


Conclusion 


Coproduction is now a widely used approach to 
involving citizens and communities in the ser- 
vices offered by government and nonprofit 
organizations. Many initiatives have been 
called coproduction, but some advocates of 
coproduction suggest that schemes only really 
count as being coproductive if there is a cultural 
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change. In other words, “It is, at heart, a mindset 
and a style of working. Co-production says that 
you start from the people themselves and find 
out what they think works well and what needs 
to be addressed” (SCIE 2009, p. 4, emphasis in 
the original). It is in this context that transfor- 
mational coproduction can occur. 


Cross-References 


Citizen Participation and Nonprofit 


Organizations 

Citizen Participation in Public Management 
Contracting with Government 

Government and Nonprofit Relationships 
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Synonyms 


Co-delivery; Co-design; Collaborative gover- 
nance; Participatory management; Public services 


Definition 


Co-production indicates “collaborative 
approaches where citizens or service users engage 
in partnerships with service professionals in the 
design and delivery of a public service” (OECD 
2011, p. 27). 

In particular, the OECD report “Together for 
Better Public Services: Partnering with Citizens 
and Civil Society” (2011, p. 32) provides the 
following definition of co-production: 


Co-production and Governance 


A way of planning, designing, delivering and eval- 
uating public services which draws on direct input 
from citizens, service users and civil society 
organizations. 


According to Nabatchi et al. (2017), there are 
many different definitions of co-production in the 
literature, as summarized in Table 1. 

The common element in these definitions lies 
in the new position of the citizens, who become 
contributors in all their multiple roles (e.g., con- 
sumers, clients, volunteers, etc.), and of the gov- 
ernment officials (and/or officials acting by 
mandate of government, e.g., officials of third- 
sector organizations providing public services), 
who become a part of a broader system of actors 
in the co-production of public services. 

The term “co-production” was coined by 
Elinor Ostrom during the 1970s, and despite 
the long history of the phenomenon, it has 
recently assumed renewed relevance in the pub- 
lic sector in the wake of austerity. The 
co-production of public services represents a 
new mode available to citizens to engage with 
public agencies coherently in what advocates 
call the “new public governance” (NPG) para- 
digm. In particular, NPG-inspired reforms can 
be defined as the “coordination and use of the 
institutional arrangements formulated in policy- 
making and implementation processes aimed at 
the collective interest in a polycentric multi- 
sectoral stakeholder context to pursue the col- 
lective interest” (Antiroikko et al. 2011, p. 3). 

NPG principles highlight the importance of 
public administrations looking outside their 
boundaries, where it is possible to find different 
competences and to better understand the needs of 
citizens. The reforms based on these principles 
follow a trajectory which goes from a unidirec- 
tional approach (information) to an interactive 
path (participation), from responsiveness to col- 
laboration, where citizens and governments 
become partners (Vigoda 2002). 

Thus, the underlying idea born under NPG was 
that networks of public, private, and nonpublic 
organizations and partnerships with citizens can 
increase effectiveness and efficiency (Voorberg 
et al. 2014) while maintaining the original 
and traditional public values and preventing the 
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Co-production and Governance, Table 1 Definitions 
of co-production in the literature 
Author 


Brudney and 
England (1983) 


Definition 


“Coproduction consists of citizen 
involvement or participation 
(rather than bureaucratic 
responsiveness) in the delivery of 
urban services. ... Coproduction 
stems from voluntary cooperation 
on the part of citizens (rather than 
compliance with laws or city 
ordinances) and involves active 
(rather than passive) behaviors” 
(p. 63) 


“The process through which inputs 
used to provide a good or service 
are contributed by individuals who 
are not ‘in’ the same organization” 
(p. 1073) 


“The provision of services through 
regular, long-term relationships 
between professionalized service 
providers (in any sector) and 
service users or other members of 
the community, where all parties 
make substantial resource 
contributions” (p. 847) 


Ostrom (1996) 


Bovaird (2007) 


Pestoff (2009) “Co-production provides a model 
for the mix of both public service 
agents and citizens who contribute 
to the provision of a public 


service” (p. 197) 


“Coproduction is a relationship 
between a paid employee of an 
organization and (groups of) 
individual citizens that requires a 
direct and active contribution from 
these citizens to the work of the 
organization” (p. 431) 


Source: Adaptation from Nabatchi et al. (2017) 


Brandsen and 
Honingh (2016) 


distortions created by the business-value orienta- 
tion of new public management (NPM). 

More specifically, co-production is based on 
the idea that citizens have individual and impor- 
tant skills, which have to be included in the 
work of public agencies in order to increase 
the quality and the effectiveness of public ser- 
vices. This phenomenon has the potential to 
reinforce the focus of policy makers and public 
service providers on the core issue of delivery of 
enhanced value to service users in such a way 
that it improves both the efficiency and 
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effectiveness of public sector organizations 
(Osborne and Strokosch 2013). Further, 
co-production can improve the relationship 
between government and citizens, reinforcing ser- 
vice quality and responsiveness (Boyle and Harris 
2009), democratic governance, accountability 
and citizens’ empowerment (Ostrom 1996; 
Sancino 2016), trust, and communication 
(Needham 2008). Finally, co-production can 
produce internal positive impacts, valorizing 
frontline expertise (Needham 2008) and thus 
positively affecting the environment inside a 
public organization. 


State of the Art: Problems of Governance 
with Co-production 


The involvement of citizens in service delivery 
changes traditional governance models. Gover- 
nance is intended here as the structure whereby 
it is identified who has the decision-making power 
and about what issues they can decide (Kaler 
2002), and, consequently, it involves the “pro- 
cesses of interaction and decision-making among 
the actors involved in a collective problem that 
lead to the creation, reinforcement, or reproduc- 
tion of social norms and institutions” (Hufty 2011, 
p. 405). 

In the case of co-production, a clear model of 
governance has still to be defined, and this is a key 
criticality to face. 

While the contributions of multiple actors can 
have a positive impact, at the same time, they can 
generate criticalities, because the boundaries 
between the roles of different actors become 
blurred (Ostrom 1996; Bovaird 2007). Further, 
the absence of clear rules and a framework for 
decision making can undermine the potentialities 
of co-production. There are two main reasons. 
First, the values of the actors are different 
(Taylor 2003), and the nonexistence of a clear 
framework for decision-making can contribute to 
create conflicts. Second, not all the citizens have 
the same access to co-production, because of 
a lack of both knowledge and resources to 
co-produce. Consequently, the way in which 
co-production is realized can determine the 
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creation (or not) of a gap between service out- 
comes for advantaged citizens, who can access 
co-production, and disadvantaged citizens, with lim- 
ited or no access to co-production (Jakobsen and 
Calmar Anderson 2013). 

Hence, first, there is the need to clarify 
the model of governance (and its elements) in 
the case of co-production by pointing out the 
framework whereby decisions are taken and 
implemented. Second, this model should be criti- 
cally analyzed to verify whether it is able to assure 
that all conflicting interests are managed. Finally, 
gaps in the model should be faced to guarantee 
good governance. 


Future Perspectives: Toward the 
Definition of a New Model of 
Governance 


This section will provide some clarifications 
of the model of governance in the case of 
co-production. In general, a governance model 
includes the following elements: actors, power 
and tasks, structure and relationships, and 
accountability (Stoker 1998). In the following 
paragraphs, each of these elements of gover- 
nance will be examined in relation to 
co-production, paving the way for further 
reflection in order to clarify and to critically 
analyze them and their existing relationships. 


Actors 

In general, the model of governance in the case of 
co-production of public services considers the 
involvement of providers and users of public ser- 
vices. Users can be represented by citizens and 
communities of citizens, and providers are 
represented by employees who are professionals 
in their field. 

The participation of users can result in forms 
of (1) co-production and (11) networks for inter- 
organizational collaboration. Or it can occur 
through the creation of hybrid organizations 
when the involvement of the users is institu- 
tionalized and incorporated into the public 
administration system (Grossi and Thomasson 
2015). 
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Power and Tasks 

Providers are usually involved as professional 
“regular producers,” while users provide efforts 
to enhance the quality and quantity of the services 
they receive (Parks et al. 1981). In the course of 
co-production, the providers and users bring dif- 
ferent types of knowledge. Providers bring the 
one general knowledge of the core (primary) pro- 
cess of the organization and the production of 
service, and users bring their situational and 
local knowledge (Scott 1998). 

A first classification based on the power and 
tasks of actors is based on the extent to which 
co-production involves tasks which are part of 
the organization’s core services (Brandsen and 
Honingh 2016): 


1. Complementary co-production in service 
design and implementation occurs when citi- 
zens are engaged in coproduction, but in tasks 
that are complementary to the core process 
rather than part of it (e.g., when parents help 
plan and organize extracurricular activities 
such as school excursions or help design and 
plant a school garden). 

2. Complementary co-production in implementa- 
tion occurs when citizens are actively engaged 
in the implementation but not the design of a 
complementary task (e.g., students assisting 
the university in organizing welcome days 
and parents helping prepare school plays). 

3. Co-production in the design and implementa- 
tion of core services occur when citizens are 
directly involved in producing core services of 
an organization and are directly involved in 
both the design and implementation of the 
individual service provided to them (e.g., post- 
graduate training modules in which entrants, 
together with instructors, define their own 
learning objectives and learning activities). 

4. Co-production in the implementation of core 
services occurs when citizens are actively 
engaged in the implementation but not the 
design of an individual service which 1s at the 
core of the organization. 


Another classification looks to the phases of 
service delivery in a traditional cycle — the design 
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of policies and services (co-design), decision 
(co-decision), production (co-production), and 
evaluation (co-evaluation) (Pollit et al. 2006). 
For instance, participatory budgeting is an exam- 
ple of a co-decision, since citizens contribute to 
decide how to allocate public money, whereas 
when citizens are involved in the delivery of a 
service without being involved in its design or 
evaluation, as in the case of co-teaching, it is 
possible to refer to co-production in a strict 
sense. 

Other classifications look to the different levels 
of inputs from citizens, articulated by Hirschman 
(1970) as follows: voice (providing feedback), 
choice (choosing service), contribution, and 
control. 

Finally, co-production has been defined as 
either additive or substitutive (OECD 2011). In 
the first case, citizens collaborate with the public 
administration; indeed, they add their value to the 
service (e.g., citizens are coordinated to respond 
to local emergencies with public defense profes- 
sionals). In the second case, citizens replace pub- 
lic administrations (e.g., health programs based on 
peer leaders with chronic illness helping other 
patients by performing professional tasks, as sup- 
port in managing pain) (Fig. 1). 

According to the degree of transformation of 
the final service determined by citizens, 
co-production can be classified (Needham and 
Carr 2009) as least transformative, intermediate 
transformative, and most transformative. In the 
first case, co-production is a simple explanation 
of the service, which is conditional on productive 
input from the citizen or user. For example, this is 
the case of students who simply do their homework. 
Intermediate transformative co-production happens 
when citizens actively participate in the production 
of public services, and their efforts are also formally 
recognized by the public administration, for 
example, by the institutionalization of their role 
in hybrid organizations. In this case, participa- 
tion aims to improve services and establish a 
stable relationship between service providers 
and citizens. Finally, the most transformative 
co-production is characterized by a radical trans- 
formation of the service with a complete switch 
of powers, responsibilities, and control. This 
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happens when the service is mostly planned, 
managed, or governed by the service users. 


Structure and Relationships 

Structures in the case of co-production differ from 
the traditional vertical and horizontal relation- 
ships generally used in the public sector. 

The vertical relationship between governments 
and citizens was born within the old traditional 
welfare system. It was based on a strict hierarchy 
in which the principals were the citizens and 
the agent was the government (Grossi and 
Thomasson 2015). In this perspective, people del- 
egated to the government the responsibility for the 
delivery of public services by electing politicians 
to control and govern public administrations. 
Therefore, this vertical accountability relationship 
is based on democratic values (Hodge and Coghill 
2007). But this relationship leaves no room for 
user involvement (Pestoff 2009). 

In the horizontal relationship, citizens were 
treated as customers of public services provided 
by purchasers, and, in turn, the government was 
the purchaser of public services from providers 
(Grossi and Thomasson 2015, p. 4). In that case, 
there was a horizontal accountability relationship 
between the government and organizations pro- 
viding public services, based on market and finan- 
cial mechanisms to test performance, and another 
relationship between citizens and organizations, 
based on market mechanisms. This relationship 
based on the consumerism of citizens and profes- 
sionalism of providers also leaves no room for 
user involvement (Pestoff 2009). 

Inspired by NPG reforms, relationships in 
co-production follow an interactive trajectory 
(Vigoda 2002). Networks created by co-production 
are usually “noncompetitive contractual partner- 
ships,” created with the aim to (1) include citizens’ 
resources, knowledge, and skills in public service, 
(ii) increase citizens’ participation, and (111) improve 
the quality of processes and products (OECD 2011; 
Voorberg et al. 2014). In this case, citizens are 
involved in public administrations decisions. This 
relationship is based on participation and encour- 
ages it in the belief that citizens should engage 
personally in shaping the services they demand 
(Pestoff 2009). Fung (2015) claims that the potential 
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of citizen participation is to advance three values of 
democratic governance: effectiveness, legitimacy, 
and social justice. Citizens can make several contri- 
butions to solving difficult problems; in particular, 
“citizens can sometimes become directly engaged in 
solving public problems and thus contribute addi- 
tional resources through co-production” (Fung 
2015, p. 517). 

The interaction between actors is based on a 
“rough consensus” and self-regulation rather than 
on a hierarchal chain (Miller 2014). 


Accountability 
Partnerships operate in an uncertain authority and 
accountability environment. The instance of clear 
rules and hierarchal chains and clear boundaries 
erodes accountability and obscures who is 
accountable for what (Skelcher et al. 2005). The 
high level of stakeholder engagement gives rise to 
the fragmentation of accountability and the scarce 
regulation of stakeholder power (Bovaird 2007). 
Accountability in co-production has still to be 
defined; however, in this context, diagonal forms 
of accountability seem to be suitable in the case of 
co-production (Ackerman 2004). 


Diagonal accountability is located within the 
domains of vertical and horizontal systems. It 
happens when citizens engage horizontal account- 
ability agencies with the aim of improving over- 
sight systems of state actions (The Transparency 
and Accountability Initiative 2016). In this case, 
citizen co-producers cooperate with state pro- 
accountability agencies in order to strengthen 
government accountability (Ackerman 2004). 
Societal actors may also control these agencies 
and ask for their actions. Goetz and Jenkins 
(2001) argue that in diagonal accountability, it is 
possible to find vertical actors carrying out hori- 
zontal functions. 


Conclusions 


The diffusion of the co-production of public ser- 
vices was fostered by the shift from the paradigm 
of traditional government (old public administra- 
tion) to the paradigm of new public governance 
(Bingham et al. 2005). 

The key question to face is which governance 
of co-production can assure a “good governance” 
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to ensure that all conflicting interests are man- 
aged. As elements of good governance, this chap- 
ter refers to the following (e.g., Graham et al. 
2003): 


1. Participation. 

2. Rules of law: existence of a legal framework. 

3. Transparency: decisions are taken, and their 
enforcement is performed in a manner which 
follows rules and regulations; information is 
freely available and directly accessible to 
those who will be affected by such decisions 
and their enforcement. 

4. Responsiveness: institutions and processes try 
to serve all stakeholders within a reasonable 
timeframe. 

5. Consensus oriented: mediation of the different 
interests in society to reach a broad consensus. 

6. Equity and inclusiveness: ensuring that all of 
society’s members feel that they have a stake in 
it and do not feel excluded. 

7. Effectiveness and efficiency: processes and 
institutions produce results which meet the 
needs of society while making the best use of 
resources at their disposal. 

8. Accountability: not only governmental institu- 
tions but also citizens and communities of cit- 
izens must be accountable to the public and to 
their stakeholders. It requires transparency and 
the rule of law. 


The co-production of public services finds its 
foundation in the participation of citizens/users 
in the public service cycle. Specifically, citi- 
zens/users have a direct voice in the decision- 
making process, and their contributions can 
vary in the extent to which they determine pub- 
lic services. The government itself is expected 
to motivate citizens/users to participate in 
co-production processes. Indeed, one of the 
main reasons why co-production takes place 
lies in the need of governments to improve 
their responsiveness to citizens’/users’ needs. 
The empowerment of citizens/users can facili- 
tate the identification of the main problems to 
cope with and how to address them, thus 
reinforcing the ability of public organizations 
to meet community expectations. This implies 
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the need to guide negotiations among different 
actors in order to reach a consensus about what 
to co-produce and how. In turn, the attempts to 
empower citizens in order to increase govern- 
ment responsiveness to their needs require that 
the same opportunities should be recognized for 
all the members of the community, building 
co-production on equity and inclusiveness. 
However, as a side effect, co-production may 
produce distorted effects, creating a gap 
between actors with a diverse access to knowl- 
edge about co-production and with different 
resources to co-produce. Equity and inclusive- 
ness thus represent challenging issues in the 
case of co-production. Further, co-production 
lacks clear and unique legal frameworks which 
discipline its process (rule of law). Conse- 
quently, as a result of the lack of standardiza- 
tion of the process, there are no indications 
about the information to be produced and 
reported on the process of co-production. This 
lack of transparency in the flow of information 
challenges the measurement of efficiency and 
effectiveness, although the improvement of 
these latter concepts is one of the key purposes 
of co-production. Finally, the involvement of 
multiple actors, and especially the participation 
of citizens, challenges traditional mechanisms 
of accountability, and the lack of clear rules, 
division of power and tasks, as well as limited 
transparency contributes to make more difficult 
the management of the relationships between 
the different actors. Therefore, although 
co-production can be argued to be designed to 
strengthen the accountability of public organi- 
zations toward citizens/users, it still needs care- 
ful implementation. 

On the one hand, co-production can be argued 
to be good for guaranteeing participation, consen- 
sus orientation, and responsiveness. On the other 
hand, it calls for elaborating guidelines to orient 
the co-production process and to reinforce its 
transparency in managing equity and inclusive- 
ness and in contributing to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of public services. Finally, 
co-production needs suitable and effective mech- 
anisms of accountability to be sustainable and 
successful in the long term. 
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Synonyms 


Annual reports: corporate annual reports; Corpo- 
rate governance: governance; Narrative texts: 
texts, nonfinancial statements 


Definition 


Corporate governance: involves bringing balance 
in the interests of the company’s diverse stake- 
holders such as shareholders, management, 
employees, customers, suppliers, government, 
community etc. It incorporates a broader horizon 
of scope of management from internal control and 
action plans to performance measurement of the 
company and corporate disclosure to stakeholders. 
Readability of annual reports: expresses the 
degree of ease in comprehension of language 
and its structure in text messages of corporate 
annual reports that are published as a part of 
required corporate disclosures of companies. 


Introduction 


The primary objective of corporate annual reports 
is to provide financial information to users. 
Although information about the performance of 
a company can be obtained from many different 
sources, corporate annual report is considered as 
the most important source because of its wide 
coverage, availability, and legal status. Joint 
stock companies provide information to the 
users in the form of quantitative financial state- 
ments and narrative texts. Income statement, bal- 
ance sheet, statement of changes in financial 
condition, and a summarized time series of per- 
formance are presented with quantitative figures. 
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The narrative texts include management’s discus- 
sion and analysis (MD&A), the executive’s letter, 
auditor’s report, notes to the accounts, 
etc. A number of studies have been conducted 
on the amount of time spent reading annual 
reports. It is observed that the most widely read 
section of corporate annual report is the execu- 
tive’s letter to the shareholders (Hynes and Bexley 
2003). As this section of annual reports is written 
in language or in text form, good readability of 
these narrative texts is important. The following 
section of the chapter presents corporate annual 
report and its contents, a brief description of read- 
ability and finally, importance of readability of 
annual reports in corporate governance. 


Corporate Annual Report 


Corporate annual reports, popularly known as 
annual reports, are statutory reports prepared 
by companies at the end of each reporting 
year, which might be either on a calendar or 
fiscal basis. It incorporates various financial 
statements, reports, speeches, notes, highlights, 
graphs, charts, pictures, figures, ratios, 
etc. Annual reports are read by stockholders, 
potential investors, creditors, employees, regu- 
latory authorities, and other interested users of 
financial statements. 

Lee (1982) divided the elements of annual 
reports into four major sections: (a) the introduc- 
tion to the financial results, (b) an overview of the 
financial results, (c) the main financial statements, 
and (d) the back-up reports to the main financial 
statements. A structure of an annual report based 
on Lee’s presentation is given below. 

(a) The introduction to the financial results 


(1) Notice of meeting 
(11) List of directors 
(ii) Summary of results 
(iv) Financial calendar 


(b) An overview of the financial results 


(1) Chairman’s report 
(11) Directors’ report 
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(c) The main financial statements 


(1) Auditor’s report 
(11) Income statement 
(111) Balance sheet 
(iv) Accounting policies 
(v) Notes to the accounts 
(vi) Sources and application of funds statement 


(d) The back-up reports to the main finan- 
cial statements 


(1) Five-year records 

(ii) Application of sales revenue 
(111) Employment report 
(iv) Providers of capital 

(v) Financial relationship with govt. 
(vi) Store development 


Components of the abovementioned list can 
broadly be divided into two major categories: 
financial statements and nonfinancial elements. 
Nonfinancial elements present information 
in verbal language where readability applies. 
As this chapter focuses on corporate gover- 
nance associated with readability of corporate 
annual reports, nonfinancial elements of annual 
reports have been discussed in the following 
section. 


Nonfinancial Elements of Annual Reports 
Major nonfinancial elements of corporate annual 
reports include management’s discussion and 
analysis of earnings, auditor’s report, and notes 
to the accounts. 


Management's Discussion and Analysis of 
Earnings 

In annual reports management summarizes 
among others the current year performance, 
future plans, reasons for changes in results of 
operations, capital resources, and liquidity. The 
section is designed to help users of the annual 
report to understand the extent to which changes 
in business activity and financial performances 
have affected the comparability of year-to-year 
data. It helps users, mainly investors, to assess 
the source and probability of recurrence in 
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earnings of the firm. Subjects that are com- 
monly discussed in annual reports by manage- 
ment include material changes in discretionary 
costs, material changes in assumptions underly- 
ing deferred costs, and significant changes in 
product mix or in the relative profitability of 
lines of business, etc. Management’s discussion 
and analysis of earnings are usually presented 
under two heads: 


(1) Chairman’s address 
(11) Directors’ report 


Auditor's Report 

The Auditor’s report is a formal opinion given by 
either an internal auditor or an appointed 
external auditor as a result of an internal or exter- 
nal audit performed by the auditor. The report is 
subsequently incorporated in the annual report 
with an objective to help the users of the annual 
report to make decisions based on the results of 
the audit report provided thereof. 


Notes to the Accounts 

Annual reports prepare a list of notes to the 
accounts that aim to provide detail and explana- 
tions on the information presented in the financial 
statements such as balance sheet, income state- 
ment, and cash flow statement. Notes to the 
accounts reflect the accounting principles that 
have been followed in preparing financial state- 
ments of the respective year and the facts that can 
have a significant impact on decision making of 
the reader of accounting information in the annual 
report. As a result notes to the accounts is often 
considered as simply expanded part of financial 
statements. 


Readability 


Readability expresses the degree of difficulty 
of language and its structure. As a concept or 
as an area of research the term readability has 
been characterized by a variety of definitions and 
a number of measurement formulae (Lewis et al. 
1986). Readability tries to match the ability of 
the reader and text and then tries to assess the 
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ease to comprehend the text for the reader. 
Though readability and comprehension are differ- 
ent concept, Dale and Chall (1948), henceforth 
as Dale-Chall, assert that comprehension is a 
variable of readability itself. According to 
Dale-Chall, other variables of readability are 
fluency and interest. 


Brief Description of Readability Formulae 
There are a number of readability measures avail- 
able, namely, Dale-Chall (1948), Flesch (1948), 
Fog (1952), Kwolek (1973), The Fry Graph 
(1977), Lix (1968), ete. 


Flesch Index (1948) 

The Flesch index was devised by Rudloph Flesch 
in 1948. For getting a score of readability of the 
text it uses a combination of sentence length and 
syllable count. Lower the score, the more difficult 
is the passage for the reader. The Flesch index was 
developed using the 1925 McCall-Crabbs stan- 
dard test lessons in reading. An equation has 
been used that finds a reading ease score for the 
concerned passage of text. The reading ease score 
may range from 0 (most difficult) to 100 (least 
difficult). The Flesch index is expressed as 
follows: 

Reading ease = 206.835 — (0.846 x SYLLS/ 
100 W) - (1.015 x WDSSEN) 

SYLLS/100 W = syllables per 100 words 

WDSSEN = average number of words per 
sentence 

(Lewis et al. 1986, p 201) 

Seven-point general reading ease scale 
and educational attainment level of Flesch 
index is shown in Table | (Lewis et al. 1986, 
p 203). 


Fog Index (1952) 

The Fog and Flesch indexes have similarity as 
both use the McCall-Crabbs test lessons in read- 
ing as a criterion of difficulty of the text. But 
unlike the Flesch index, the Fog index is based 
on the percentage of polysyllabic words (words 
with three or more syllables in a sentence). It 
expresses difficulty of text in required grade levels 
rather than absolute scores. The formula used to 
get the Fog index is: 
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Corporate Governance and Readability of Annual 
Reports, Table 1 Flesch reading ease scale 


General reading Flesch Educational 
ease scale score attainment level 
Very Difficult 0-30 Postgraduate 
Difficult 30-50 Undergraduate 
Fairly Difficult 50—60 Grades 10-12 
Standard 60-70 Grades 8—9 
Fairly Easy 70—80 Grade 7 

Easy 80—90 Grade 6 

Very Easy 90-100 Grade 5 


Grade = 0.4 (WDSSEN + % PSW) 

WDSSEN = average number of words per 
sentence 

% PSW = percentage of polysyllabic words 

(Lewis et al. 1986, p 200) 

Seven-point general reading ease scale for Fog 
index is shown in Table 2 (Lewis etal. 1986, p 203). 


Lix Test (1968) 
The Lix test was developed by Bjornsson to 
assess readability of text that is written by 
using varying languages (Anderson 1981). 
Anderson’s study indicates that this technique 
is useful across languages. The Lix formula has 
been tested for Swedish, French, English, Ger- 
man, and Greek texts. It is also argued that this 
tool is also suitable for technical languages such 
as accounting (Lewis et al. 1986). The formula 
for getting Lix score is: 

Lix = Word length + Sentence length 

Word length = percent of words of more than 
six letters 

Sentence length = average number of words 
per sentence 

(Lewis et al. 1986, p.201). 

Five-point general reading ease scale of Lix 
test is shown in Table 3 (Anderson 1981, p 11). 


Dale-Chall (1948) 

The Dale-Chall readability formula predicts 
vocabulary difficulty based on a list of 3000 
best known words by 8 years old in the USA 
(Lewis et al. 1986). This formula measures unfa- 
miliar words for the reader in the text with aver- 
age number of words per sentence. Dale-Chall is 
very difficult to use because the formula requires 
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Corporate Governance and Readability of Annual 
Reports, Table 2 Fog reading ease scale 
General reading ease scale 
Very Difficult 13-17 
Difficult 11-12 
Fairly Difficult 10 
Standard 
Fairly Easy 


Fog score (Grade) 


Easy 


OV | SI | | \O 


Very Easy 


Corporate Governance and Readability of Annual 
Reports, Table 3 Lix reading ease scale 


General reading ease scale Lix score 
Very Easy 20 

25 
Easy 30 

35 
Medium 40 

45 
Difficult 50 

55 
Very Difficult 60 


application of over 30 rules for determining 
whether the words are familiar or unfamiliar. 
The formula is: 

United States Grade = (0.1579 x % 
UFMWDS) + (0.0496 + WDSSEN) + 3.6365 

WDSSEN = average number of words per 
sentence 

% UFMWDS = percentage of Unfamiliar words 

(Lewis et al. 1986, p 200). 

Seven-point general reading ease scale for 
Dale-Chall test is shown in Table 4 (Lewis et al. 
1986, p 203). 


Kwolek (1973) 

This is a modified readability index to measure 
readability of a text. This formula measures per- 
centage of hard words for the reader with average 
number of words per sentence. Words that consist 
of more than three syllables, abbreviations and 
symbols have been considered as hard words for 
the purpose. The formula used for measuring 
Kwolek is as follows: 

Grade = 0.593 (WDSSEN/2 + %H) 
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Corporate Governance and Readability of Annual 
Reports, Table 4 Dale-Chall reading ease scale 


General reading ease scale Dale-Chall 
Very Difficult > 10.0 
Difficult 9.0-9.9 
Fairly Difficult 8.0-8.9 
Standard 7.0-7.9 
Fairly Easy 6.0—6.9 
Easy 5.0-5.9 
Very Easy < 4.9 


WDSSEN = average number of words per 
sentence 

% H = percentage of Hard words 

(Lewis et al. 1986, p 200). 


The Fry Graph (1977) 

The Fry graph technique is different from other 
techniques discussed earlier because it does not 
use formula. Instead it measures and presents the 
readability of the text by graph. Horizontal axis of 
the graph presents average number of syllables 
per 100 words, while average number of 
sentences is presented on the vertical axis. As it 
presents information by a visual aide, it is consid- 
ered as a simple and familiar technique for the 
readers. 


Importance of Readability in Corporate 
Governance 

Readability of annual reports is important for 
ensuring corporate governance. A number of 
studies address this issue. Research shows posi- 
tive association between poor readability of 
annual reports and poor performance of compa- 
nies (Subramanian et al. 1993; Smith and Taffler 
1992a, b). Researchers reveal that management 
tries to suppress bad news consciously or subcon- 
sciously through obfuscation or poor readability 
of texts in annual reports (Adelberg 1979). For 
instance, Enron’s communications during its final 
3 years before collapse were examined and found 
that while the company’s performance began to 
sink, its letters to shareholders and speeches by 
top executives became more laden with ambigu- 
ous words and sentences (Gonsalves 2003). Baker 
and Kare (1992) find a strong association between 
the Flesch score and return on equity. Smith and 
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Taffler (1992a, b) find in a comparison of failed 
with nonfailed firms that the Lix and Flesch tests 
are good predictors of corporate failure. They 
conclude that “poor readability is associated with 
poor performance and ease of readability with 
financial success” (1992a). In another study, Sub- 
ramanian et al. (1993) find significant relation- 
ships when testing “good” or “poor” performing 
corporations against readability. In particular, 
their analysis shows that the annual reports of 
good performers are significantly easier to read 
than those of poor performers. 

A few researchers find association of readabil- 
ity of annual reports with size of firms. Jones 
(1988) suggests that readability and sales of a 
firm are significantly negatively correlated. This 
confirms that as a firm grows in size annual reports 
become more sophisticated and difficult to read. 
Jones also finds a significant decline in readability 
after the company was listed on the London stock 
exchange. Islam (2016) shows that larger pri- 
vately owned commercial banks in Bangladesh 
have tendency to use difficult languages in their 
corporate annual reports. 


Conclusion 


It is evident from previous discussion that readabil- 
ity of corporate annual reports is not same in differ- 
ent companies. It is also evident that there is a 
relationship between performance/size of compa- 
nies and readability of respective annual reports. 
As it is seen by many researchers that poor perfor- 
mance tends to make the annual reports more diffi- 
cult to read for the users and in some cases larger 
companies make their annual reports difficult for 
readers, both have implications on corporate gover- 
nance. There must be guidelines from appropriate 
regulatory authorities regarding readability of 
annual reports to resist poor performing companies 
of hiding their weaknesses by using difficult lan- 
guages and larger companies of using difficult lan- 
guages as a means of differentiating them from 
smaller firms. In this way annual reports will be 
able to convey information to its users more effec- 
tively. Hopefully this may help in upgrading corpo- 
rate governance. 
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Cross-References 


Accountability and Corruption, Europe 
Agency Theory in Organizations 
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Fiscal and Financial Transparency 
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Corporate Governance and 
Sustainability 


Daniela M. Salvioni and Francesca Gennari 
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Synonyms 


Comparative corporate governance; Convergence 
in corporate governance according to globaliza- 
tion and Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR); 
Environmental, social, and governance (ESG); 
Harmonization of corporate strategy, objectives, 
and performances; Hybridization of corporate 
governance systems; Stakeholder relationship 
management and long-term value creation 


Definition 


The ability of a corporate governance approach, 
based on a wide vision of responsibility, on a 
modern interpretation of the links between the 
long-lasting company success and the equal com- 
position of all stakeholders’ interests, to facilitate 
the convergence in corporate governance systems; 
the changes that sustainability causes in the frame- 
work of rules and practices by which a board of 
directors ensures accountability, fairness, and 
transparency in relationship with all stakeholders, 
increasing the potential for value creation in the 
long run; and the trend to smooth out the differ- 
ences in behavior that have long characterized 
outsider and insider corporate governance system 
due to the similar strategic approaches carried out 
by sustainable companies. 


Introduction: Sustainability and 
Corporate Governance 


The corporate social responsibility and the sus- 
tainable development have recently emerged as 
relevant factors both for business and for the soci- 
ety. Firms have a key role in the realization of 
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economies geared to sustainable development. 
The recommendations and rules developed at 
international and national level promote the 
greater appreciation of the principles of social 
responsibility in business; however, the gover- 
nance approaches adopted by the companies 
determine their effective implementation. 

Several studies investigated the links between 
corporate governance structures and sustainability. 

The corporate governance models existing 
worldwide are normative belief structures that 
determine the allocation of power in the firms. 
Based on the level of ownership dispersion, cor- 
porate governance systems can be classified as 
outsider systems or insider systems. 

Highly dispersed ownership characterizes out- 
sider or market-oriented systems: shareholders 
exercise control on managers’ activities through 
their right to vote. Therefore, the high dispersion 
of share capital has long emphasized the share- 
holder view favoring frequently linking corporate 
success to the maximization of short-term profit, 
which is usually welcomed by the financial mar- 
kets and generate approval for the board’s 
decisions. 

Concentrated ownership characterizes insider 
systems: such capital structure determines the 
possibility to exercise strong control on manage- 
ment in the long term for those who possess large 
shareholdings. The high concentration of capital 
and the frequent involvement of majority share- 
holders in management, often as members of 
the founding family and executives directors, 
orient the governance toward the maximization 
of the economic performance in the long run, 
with the aim to maintain and increase the cor- 
porate value. 

The increasing awareness of sustainability 
concept has induced the adoption of a new 
approach by companies to deal with relevant 
stakeholders. The idea of stakeholder relationship 
management is recognized as a source of compet- 
itive advantage (Steurer et al. 2005; Salvioni and 
Astori 2013). 

Sustainability is a long-term vision (Carroll 
1999; Dahlsrud 2008; European Commission 
2011) that refers to a concept of global corporate 
responsibility including legal, economic, social, 
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and environmental dimensions (Salvioni 2003). 
This approach implies the balance of interests of 
all those who contribute to the current and future 
company’s success, by means of a sustainable 
value creation that satisfies both shareholders 
and other stakeholders in the long term. Policies 
inspired to shared value, which involves creating 
economic value in a way that also creates value for 
society by addressing its needs and challenges 
(Porter and Kramer 2011), enhance the competi- 
tiveness of companies advancing, at the same 
time, the economic and social conditions of the 
communities where they operate, in a context 
where economics, social, and environmental 
dimensions nurture each other. 

Therefore, when board of directors redefines 
the corporate priorities and goals according to 
the principles of sustainable development, they 
tend to overtake some traditional structural differ- 
ences between outsider and insider corporate 
governance systems and to promote convergence 
paths. In this situation, the board of directors, 
entitled to set corporate goals and strategies in 
accordance with the need to balance the interests 
of all stakeholders, plays a key role for the devel- 
opment of the culture of sustainability throughout 
the entire organization, regardless of the corporate 
governance systems’ specific characteristics 
(Salvioni et al. 2016). 


Convergence in Corporate Governance 
Systems: The State of the Art 


According to several scholars, globalization of 
financial and product markets is nurturing a grad- 
ual path of convergence of corporate governance 
systems. 

Someone prefers using the term hybridization 
of corporate governance systems instead of 
convergence to underline the simultaneous pro- 
cesses of continuity and change across national 
boundaries (Pieterse 1994). Others refer to a sort 
of paradox considering that mechanisms favor- 
ing divergence exist together with mechanisms 
favoring convergence (Lellapalli 2015). More- 
over, the concept of path dependence (Schmidt 
and Spindler 2002) suggests that country’s 
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background influences the progressive process 
of convergence. The scenario for convergence is 
very difficult to predict: that is, an insistent 
increase in diversity within an overall trend 
toward convergence (Clarke 2016). 

The convergence between outsider and insider 
corporate governance systems can be observed 
in two aspects: the formal or de jure convergence 
and the substantial or de facto convergence 
(Coffee 1999; Gilson 2004; Yoshikawa and 
Rasheed 2009). 

Convergence in form or de jure refers to the 
convergence of rules at international level. In sev- 
eral countries, corporate governance rules and reg- 
ulations are submitted to changes. Prompted by the 
scale of the interests involved and by the role of 
national stock markets for the country’s economy, 
self-regulation codes have been drafted, with the 
aim to adapt the conditions of transparency and 
effectiveness of listed companies to the new com- 
petitive requirements imposed by globalization 
(Salvioni 2008; Salvioni and Gennari 2014). 

The growing wish of both investors and issuers 
to operate in global capital markets requires some 
degree of acceptance of high common values and 
standards. International bodies encourage conver- 
gence in both corporate governance principles and 
sustainability, considering the latter as a condition 
for sound governance in terms of risk management, 
cost reduction, and access to capital markets. At the 
same time, good governance nurtures trust in the 
economic system, because it is a condition for the 
development of the entire society and the environ- 
ment. Empirical studies about convergence in cor- 
porate governance systems have existed for years, 
with the main focus on de jure aspects. 

International organizations affirm principles 
of good governance that constitute an internation- 
ally shared framework. The most significant 
principles and guidelines are contained in the 
G20/OECD Principles of Corporate Governance 
(2015), the ILO Tripartite Declaration of Princi- 
ples Concerning Multinational Enterprises and 
Social Policy (2014), the UN Global Compact 
publications, the green paper on The EU Corpo- 
rate Governance Framework (2011), the ISO 
26000 (2010), and many other EU recommenda- 
tions, directives, and papers. 
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In this framework, many best practices of good 
governance exist, as country-based self-discipline 
codes and regulations. These best practices are 
coherent with principles and standards internation- 
ally shared, and this fact explains why the rules for 
effective corporate governance are rather similar 
even in countries with significant differences in 
corporate governance structures. Nevertheless, 
they follow the specific country’s characteristics, 
and they are more subject to changes. 

Therefore, it is quite improbable that one sys- 
tem might prevail on the others as optimal model, 
but it is plausible that some typical differences 
between outsider and insider systems can flag 
due to sharing of common rules. 

Studies about convergence in function or de 
facto treat firms, instead of countries, as the unit 
of analysis and refer to the practices voluntarily 
adopted by the companies to be attractive on global 
markets underlining similar strategic approaches, 
regardless of the characteristics of country-specific 
corporate governance systems. However, they did 
not explicitly consider that the sustainability 
approach implemented by companies could either 
be a factor of substantial convergence or a potential 
incentive for formal convergence. 

The two dimensions of convergence are very 
connected, influencing each other. De jure con- 
vergence tends to make some companies’ choices 
uniform, stimulating de facto convergence. De 
facto convergence can prompt de jure conver- 
gence; this can happen in case of regulatory gap, 
when the companies autonomously adopt the 
existing best behaviors to deal with competitive 
pressure or in case of binding international guide- 
lines (e.g., the ones into force in the EU) or great 
sensitivity to change by national legislators. 


Emerging Issues: Sustainability and 
Convergence in Corporate Governance 
Systems 


Companies that pursue the same long-term sus- 
tainable value creation goals can promote a grad- 
ual convergence of corporate governance 
systems, thanks to the board’s commitment in 
sustainability. 
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The board of directors seems to be a potential 
factor of convergence from two perspectives. On 
the one hand, the board composition and respon- 
sibilities are intended to safeguard the stake- 
holders’ interests, according to mandatory or self- 
regulatory rules: these rules derive from national and 
international standards of good, responsible, and 
sustainable corporate governance and make de jure 
convergence possible. On the other hand, the 
board’s engagement in terms of corporate social 
responsibility leads to adopt sustainable develop- 
ment strategies based on stakeholder engagement 
and accountability, regardless of company’s owner- 
ship, industrial sectors, and dimensions, promoting 
de facto convergence. 

In fact, the board’s commitment in sustainabil- 
ity matters (e.g., by means of the formal establish- 
ment of devoted committees and other 
organizational positions) helps going beyond the 
myopia caused by the pressure of short-term 
objectives and issues demanding immediate atten- 
tion, and it sends a clear message to investors 
about the value creation in the future. 

With regard to the first point, the adoption of 
sustainability strategies emphasizes the establish- 
ment of lasting positive relationships with all 
stakeholders, modifying the board’s direction 
toward the maximization of economic perfor- 
mance in the long rather than short term. This 
should cause the overtaking of the traditional 
and limited short-term focus typical of outsider 
systems. Evidence suggests that the differences in 
the ownership structure characterizing outsider 
and insider systems (influencing the board’s com- 
position) do not assume a crucial role in the 
board’s engagement in corporate sustainability 
(Ricart et al. 2005). This confirms that the sustain- 
ability approach adopted by the board of directors 
is not significantly affected by shareholders’ 
short-term rent pressures, overtaking one of the 
traditional limits of outsider systems. 

With regard to the relationship between com- 
pany and its investors, researches confirm a grow- 
ing interest in sustainability among mainstream 
investors (Unruh et al. 2016). Except for the 
founding families, the main shareholders, in 
insider as in outsider systems, are large and 
institutional investors, suggesting a positive 
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relationship between institutional ownership and 
corporate social responsibility (CSR). CSR is con- 
sidered the condition to minimize corporate risks 
and to obtain success in the medium-long term, so 
the attention of investors to long-run value creation 
can be a further point of convergence between 
insider and outsider systems. 

Finally, the appreciation of board’s commit- 
ment in sustainability can be deduced observing 
the length of top managers’ presence in sustain- 
able companies (Salvioni and Gennari 2014, 
2016). In insider systems, a large percentage of 
executive directors hold their charge for many 
years as appointed by the majority shareholder. 
Vice versa, in outsider systems, generally, inves- 
tors are not involved in management, and the term 
of office of directors is related to the consent of the 
property over time on board’s work and results. 
The stable presence of executives and nonexecu- 
tives can state the guarantee for the continuity of 
corporate choices in a long-term vision, according 
to the principles of sustainable development. 

It also seems appropriate to point out that a 
further tendency factor to sustainable governance 
consists of the increasing control activated by 
public authorities, or by recognized bodies, on 
corporate conduct and related social and environ- 
mental implications. The recent scandals (such as 
those of the automotive industry) have shown that 
the public awareness and recognition of the cor- 
porate sustainable development increase the 
external controls on products, processes, and busi- 
ness communications. This situation emphasizes 
the growth of corporate risk, when the economic, 
social, and environmental objectives are not prop- 
erly integrated. 

All these issues draw attention to a gradual 
path toward better governance structures that 
should nurture good governance practices 
reinforcing the link between formal and substan- 
tial convergence. 


Conclusion 
The issue of convergence between corporate gov- 


ernance systems arises from the awareness that 
companies belonging to insider and outsider 
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systems, and dealing with an increasing competi- 
tion, do business in the same framework of princi- 
ples of sound governance, and they tend to have 
similar conduct despite differences in their owner- 
ship structure and board composition. In such 
a dynamic world, the most critical success 
factor for a company is the capacity to create last- 
ing and trust-based relations with its stakeholders, 
according to a long-term business orientation and 
value creation approach. This is the true spirit of 
any sustainable company, which affects its goals, 
strategies, and actions, regardless of its formal 
structure. Therefore, the convergence between 
insider and outsider corporate governance systems 
is evolving along a path where formal rules by 
international and national bodies and the external 
controls on sustainability on the one hand, and 
substantial approaches implemented by companies 
on the other hand, influence each other. 

Empirical findings (Salvioni et al. 2016) show 
that the most sustainable companies in the world 
strive to balance the legitimate claims of different 
stakeholders in their decision-making processes; 
in this regard, no significant differences emerged 
for insider and outsider systems. 

In this path of convergence between systems, 
the board’s commitment to sustainability is cru- 
cial. In fact, the board of directors is the key driver 
for sharing the corporate culture in the entire 
organization, going beyond the logic of compli- 
ance toward a real passion for sustainability 
(Marlow et al. 2012). Sustainability is a gover- 
nance approach that molds the company’s iden- 
tity, values, and organizational culture. 

Sustainable companies are characterized by the 
same governance essence or spirit, irrespective of 
countries’ specific corporate governance rules, 
institutions, and structures. However, the litera- 
ture in the past has rarely considered sustainability 
as a factor of substantial convergence, mainly 
focusing on the convergence due to common 
legal framework. 

International laws and guidelines can stimulate 
companies to act sustainably: in the future, this 
could even reduce the distance between corporate 
governance systems. However, a detached and 
mechanical compliance with the rules will proba- 
bly be ineffective; vice versa, a shared awareness 
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of sustainability as crucial for long-term company 
success is fundamental. 

According to the idea that sustainability is a 
management point of view that can transform 
organizational culture, thanks also to the board’s 
engagement, substantial paths of convergence can 
take place, despite structural differences in corpo- 
rate governance. 

In this context, the public policy making plays a 
central role in the promotion of corporate behav- 
iors, both in terms of setting rules and in terms of 
promotion of corporate responsibility. This ensures 
that conduct failures are appropriately regulated, 
taking into account the integration between the 
different dimensions of sustainable development. 


Cross-References 


Corporate Social Responsibility 

Ethics and Good Governance 

Ethics and Organizational Performance 
Financial Sustainability 

Governance Theories and Models 
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Synonyms 


Social Responsiveness 


Corporate Social Responsibility 
Definition 


The term “corporate social responsibility” (CSR) 
has a long and complex history. Today, it stands as 
a theory- and practice-based dialogic space that is 
still indefinite and perhaps indefinable, where a 
company’s commitment is conceived and carried 
out on the basis of a given value system. 

Although it is difficult for the concept to find a 
precise time allocation, CSR dates back to the 
1950s and to the first scientific assumptions 
concerning entrepreneurs, managers, and busi- 
nessmen (Bowen 1953). However, the assump- 
tion that the economic action generates higher 
responsibilities or implies moral and economic 
obligations is, with no doubt, an ancient idea that 
lies at the basis of any entrepreneurial initiative. 
This postulation derives from the fact that the firm 
is, in substance, a human implant. In other words, 
it is a man’s tool used in the economic field as well 
as a particular type of organization enabling the 
satisfaction of men’s needs within the society 
which, at turns, allows the creation of other 
communities. 

The concept of CSR implies the awareness 
that, from one side, whatever economic activity 
is carried out, the latter is to produce results and 
consequences, which are not necessarily eco- 
nomic in their nature, upon individuals and 
people’s lives. From the other side, it stands 
the awareness that there are specific moral obli- 
gations that firm behavior should take into 
account, which go beyond current laws and 
norms and contribute pursuing directly and 
achieving objectives beyond purely financial 
interests. 

Contrariwise to laws, the morale has not a 
sanctionary nature, and, therefore, every attempt 
to define the firm within a framework, which is not 
only economic, has always confronted with sev- 
eral difficulties leaving it as an abstract concept 
trapped between conflicts of interest and norma- 
tive interpretations (Cary 1969). 

The existence of different conceptualizations 
about the term CSR, which have abounded in the 
literature, has progressively emphasized on a par- 
ticular aspect. Among those it would be relevant 
at this point to cite the following (Zenisek 1979; 
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Carroll 1999; Campbell 2007; Dahlsrud 2008; 
Ghobadian et al. 2015): the vagueness of the 
concept itself (Davis 1960); the importance of 
public satisfaction (Frederick 1960); the intimate 
relationship between the firm and the society/ 
community (Walton 1967); the firms’ multiple 
interests and objectives to pursue (Johnson 
1971); the philosophical vision and the long- 
term vision that the approach implies (Steiner 
1971); the voluntary basis of a socially responsi- 
ble behavior that is conducted (Manne and 
Wallich 1972; Jones 1980); the relevance and the 
size of social performances (Backman 1975; Sethi 
1975; Carroll 1979); the preference for a concept 
which is more oriented toward public responsibil- 
ity (Preston and Post 1975); the vision viewed as a 
process rather than a set of results or principles 
(Jones 1980); the compatibility between profit- 
ability and responsibility (Freeman 1984; Free- 
man et al. 2010; Aupperle et al. 1985; Rowley 
and Berman 2000; Walsh et al. 2003); the possible 
paradigm changes and reference to the concept of 
sustainability (Bruntland 1987; Van Marrewijk 
2003; Montiel 2008); the correlation between 
responsibility and maximization of the firms’ eco- 
nomic value and the sharing of those values them- 
selves (Porter and Kramer 2011); the results that 
are analyzed in terms of human resources’ moti- 
vations (Bruce et al. 2015). 

All the above definitions and theoretical 
assumptions have altogether attempted to 
improve acknowledging the concept of CSR 
and, above all, its phenomenology, which remains 
a wide and complex subject confronting itself 
with issues concerning the nature of the firm itself 
and the individual. 


The Role of CSR 


It is worth to focus on the nature of the firm which 
is not a machine, neither a closed organization nor 
a deterministic system. Rather, it has to be con- 
ceived as an open and probabilistic entity that is a 
well-defined system made of individuals and 
things. Its human nature — meaning that the firm 
is “generated by men” — characterizes it as a quasi- 
thing or an almost animate thing. 
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The firm, in fact, owns its own subjectivity, 
which is complex and, perhaps, not perfect; it is 
for this reason that it is also endowed with respon- 
sibility. As a responsible entity, it is also charac- 
terized by its own moral power, which should not 
be confused with the ethical sphere. 

It is more probable that it is just the effort or the 
tension toward ethical issues (being truthful for 
some and false for others), that is, the attempt to 
search for an ultimate good through a powerful 
effort of courage. This leads to imagine the firm as 
what a human organization is not and it cannot be 
an engine or a generator of happiness only. 

It would be important to remind that the morale 
generates from a necessity (e.g., a given culture, 
i.e., a given set of customs) and represents a 
reaction to an emerging need. 

Ethics, instead, generates from the sphere of 
desire and constitutes an unphysical space where a 
man acts through the elaboration of senses in the 
attempt to discern new borders beyond the 
existing morale. Economics itself, being a 
human modus, is a moral modality and cannot 
be considered as an ethical modus in the meaning 
which refers above. To this standpoint, it could be 
argued a firm is an entity that lives because of the 
continuous exchanges with other subjects, indi- 
viduals, and behavior — as it requires knowledge, 
intellect, and willingness — who are, at turn, sub- 
jected to considerations and interpretations based 
on moral grounds. 

On the above premises, it could be argued that 
a firm is not socially responsible when, assuming 
that the conducted behavior is licit and not against 
the law, the behavior itself is practically in con- 
trast with shared common values and human 
action’s fundamental rights as well as with the 
interests of the community and the environment 
where it operates. 

This occurs every time the firm, in the pursuit 
of the economic benefits being at its own exclu- 
sive advantage, does not consider the existence 
of effects which would compromise a peaceful 
survival of the society, its surrounding environ- 
ment, and, ultimately, the firm itself (Campbell 
2007). In the case when there is an illicit purpose 
or the aim of to pursue is a premise for further and 
future illegal activities, the firm 1s to be considered 
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as criminal, and, on these grounds, it is superflu- 
ous to make any considerations on social 
responsibility’s related issues. 

The firm is an instrument enabling to generate 
profit and create wealth, but before that, it is a 
spontaneous community and an occasion for 
men’s aggregation. 

As it has previously observed, the aim of a firm 
is not only to make profit. Profit regulates the life 
of the firm itself, but it is not the only factor since 
other human factors need to be added which, in 
the long run, are also essential for the firm’s life- 
time. Of course, it is worthwhile to question that 
parameters, performance, and objectives have to 
be considered in order to evaluate and appreciate 
the social behavior that a firm upholds. 

The scientific literature added to entrepreneur- 
ial practice have, in any case, selected the areas 
and the big topics of interests among the stream- 
line of social responsibility: among the first lot, 
there are the care and the respect of the environ- 
ment, the support of civil progress, and the respect 
of and the promotion of fundamental human 
rights; among the second, it 1s possible to count 
for the psychophysical well-being of the person- 
nel, health and safety of products and production, 
loyalty toward the public sector, and regulating 
actors (Carroll 1979). 

Today, it is possible to consider a product or a 
production as innovative only if they are sustain- 
able under the social and environmental 
rubric. The concept of innovation itself, then, 
should always imply a certain level of social 
responsibility. The public sector could provide 
significant input on this subject having consoli- 
dated the aspects of social responsibility while 
performing functions and tasks even though they 
are compromised by the degenerative interference 
of political power, by the (ab)use of power and by 
the functioning and measurement models which 
are not always adequate and rational (Bailey 
1964; Cohen and Eimicke 1995; Frederickson 
and Ghere 2013). It is sufficient to think of cor- 
ruption and clientele-based phenomena being, 
with no doubts, socially irresponsible leading to 
the destruction of the public value (or its regener- 
ation) and placing recovery efforts at risks 
(Esposito and Ricci 2015). Unfortunately, some 
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entrepreneurial experiences or practices go 
together with a wrong vision of the public good 
and the public sector by generating what is recog- 
nized today as crony capitalism (Hughes 1999). 

Nevertheless, the social function of the firm is 
not easily and immediately and objectively mea- 
sured, and there is a high risk of moving from 
business ethics to business of ethics. 

In the firms, the issue of measurement is central 
and takes a renewed stake in the direction of social 
and environmental themes. 

In any case, here come as evident the 
necessity of a twofold attempt: the firm must 
open itself by maturing a less opportunistic and 
opportunistic culture, and, at the same time, its 
interlocutors must define their own interests while 
reconsidering the wider and more complex eco- 
nomic motivations of the entrepreneurial systems, 
as well. Such a social integration conducted by the 
firm (Porter and Kramer 2002, 2006) is, neverthe- 
less, possible only through a process of authentic 
maturation of those social and ethical principles, 
being generally shared, by means of a truthful 
assimilation of social responsibility-related 
issues. 

These are values which are able to permeate 
concretely with no dangerous infringements. 
A mature social responsibility should also be 
able to overcome the idea that higher costs 
resulting from a social integration are widely recu- 
perated from future profits and utilities that could 
derive. In practice, a merely utilitaristic consider- 
ation of CSR could be dangerous and risky to 
wreck into the realm of conveniences and 
opportunities. 

The remarkable recent unfortunate experi- 
ences and scandals of capitalism — it is worth 
to recall also the dramatic accidents that occurred 
in several factories or the air and train disasters 
which are the result of a certain way of 
understating the life of the firm — have improp- 
erly shaken the public opinion. Moreover, if it is 
true that capitalism is made of alternating periods 
of development and crisis, and the mankind is 
made of saturated and greedy individuals, it 
becomes necessary to think about and consider 
those issues which do not seem that contingent 
but merely paradigmatic. 
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Among those there is the assumption to move 
from the logic of improving the mere entrepre- 
neurial reputation that is closer to the idea of 
the brand dissemination among the market’s con- 
sumers to the logic of defending the human dig- 
nity. The latter is proper of the individual 
acknowledgment and awareness of values and 
which value would enable the generation of 
wealth and profit without compromising the 
community and the environment while avoiding 
hypocritical and superficial activities (Cho 
et al. 2015). 

Within the vision of building a geometry of 
well-being (De Finetti 1937) or a well-being econ- 
omy, there is the attempt to reconcile efficiency 
and fairness contrary to the Paretan optimum 
which advocates that the firm’s responsible action 
is driven by the continuous search of a responsible 
trade-off between efficiency and fairness, the 
respect of individual liberties and the fundamental 
human rights, the respect of human action’s moral 
sentiments, and the firm economic subject’s lib- 
erty to action that is necessary to ensure the 
respect of the minimum standard laws regulating 
the civil coexistence (Smith 1776) not damaged 
by the mere pursuit of individual interests. 

All the rest has to be considered as an imped- 
iment to others’ liberty which would otherwise be 
eroded by the single individual’s decision and 
liberty (Kant 1793) so that it would be an imped- 
iment to the automatic fulfillment of happiness 
and responsible well-being of the community 
(Smith 1776) to which we all belong, including 
those who are driven by the mere achievement of 
profit optimization and personal efficiency, 
conducted in a responsible or irresponsible way, 
with conscience or unconsciously at the expenses 
of common liberties, fairness, and efficiency for 
all (O’Sullivan et al. 2015). 

The role of CSR also moves through other 
important considerations. 

The jurisprudential assumption affirms that 
CSR cannot always contain the ethical dimension 
of the entrepreneurial behavior. This is due to 
some limitations such as the fast evolution of 
markets and products and their physiognomies 
as well as the fast pace with which entrepreneurial 
behavior changes so far to impede constant and 
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adequate legal adjustments, especially in the per- 
spective of an ever borderless and globalized 
economy. 

The other consideration focuses on the condi- 
tions of the system that the public sector must 
ensure to all. The private economic initiative is 
free only when all conditions to start, conduct, and 
conclude an economic activity practically exist 
altogether. By this perspective, some factors play 
a decisive role such as the quality of the public 
services delivered, the level of the necessary infra- 
structures, the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
normative system, the extent of the public order, 
the capacity of control, the sanctionary effective- 
ness, the rule of law, etc. 

The third consideration is on deregulation pro- 
cesses which have recently produced, in the 
Western capitalistic cultures, phenomena of 
de-responsabilization. 

It appears quite evident, then, that the state 
must develop systems aiming at controlling the 
private economic initiative which should not be 
overshadowing or suffocating, rather simple and 
effective in order to really influence irresponsible 
behavior. 

The fourth consideration refers to the high 
level of citizens’ schooling (a citizen considered 
as a worker, a tax payer, a patient, a voter, a user, 
an investor). The latter appears to be, today, more 
sensitive, conscious, and more demanding in 
terms of information supply, but it is not for 
these purposes that the citizens stand as stronger 
vis-a-vis the relationships created with the firm. 

With good reason, the information between the 
firm and the stakeholder should be upgraded and 
enriched in a wider and safer cultural framework 
based on an accountable relationship (Gray 
et al. 1987). The sole economic and financial 
communication is considered as fully inadequate. 
It is necessary to make use of innovative commu- 
nication tools able to take into account noneco- 
nomic and social performances inspired by the 
following principles: 


e Utility 

e Transparency 
e Clarity 

e Participation 
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Only the use of a transparent and adequate 
communication which is useful to the cognitive 
needs of the recipients, since it would not be 
hypocritically built, can coherently contribute to 
improve the behavior in a socially responsible 
view of the firm itself, while ensuring a real par- 
ticipation to the firm’s life. 


Conclusions 


It is possible to conclude, therefore, that a firm’s 
economic subject who conducts a socially respon- 
sible behavior is directly influenced by the value 
of the entrepreneurial system as a whole and by 
the capacity to pursue those values that, regardless 
of eventual contingencies, are nurtured by the 
following factors: 


e The awareness of the existence of a framework 
of dependence and reciprocity-based relation- 
ships between the firm, the society, and the 
natural environment 

e The importance of trust as an indispensable 
sentiment for the survival of the firm itself in 
the long run 

e The refusal of those phenomena leading to the 
absolutization of the profit or other final eco- 
nomic and financial results 

e The achievement of the trade-off between effi- 
ciency and fairness having in mind the respon- 
sible respect of the common liberties that the 
actors engaged in the decision-making enjoy 

e The strategic and long-term vision 


In any case, CSR should not be confused with 
purely philanthropic behavior or with charity 
activities that support economically and socially 
disadvantaged people. By the same token, activi- 
ties of reporting and accountability toward stake- 
holders should not be considered as exhaustive 
with respect to those commitments and obliga- 
tions having a social nature. 

It would be important, at this stage, to refer to 
John Maynard Keynes’s argument on the signifi- 
cance to the extent that it could contribute to 
acknowledge that the lack of social responsibility 
leads to several risks: 
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We destroy the beauty of the countryside because 
the inappropriate splendours of nature have no eco- 
nomic value. We are capable of shutting off the sun 
and the stars because they do not pay a dividend. 
(Keynes 1933:755) 
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Synonyms 


Abuse of power; Bribery; Conflict of interest; 
Favoritism 


Corruption of politics and public administration 
is a problem that sees no border in terms of 
geography nor is it limited in time. It is not 
restricted to one or the other country or political 
level and affects societies and people in their daily 
lives. Corruption thus has become a major issue in 
many countries due to its negative effect on trust 
in politics and administrative processes, economic 
efficiency, international trade, equality, and pov- 
erty reduction. Politically, the fight against cor- 
ruption is a high priority in many countries and 
corruption is also often a prominent issue in elec- 
tion campaigns and between competing political 
parties and candidates. Recently, we have seen 
this in countries such as Brazil, India, the Ukraine, 
and Spain. In the latest US presidential election 
issues concerning campaign finance, the extent of 
the influence of wealth interests on the political 
agenda, and political priorities of parties and can- 
didates have been at the forefront. Moreover, rev- 
elations that large international companies have 
been involved in corrupt contract deals have come 
under scrutiny, not least when it has concerned 
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payments to undemocratic regimes. Simply put 
corruption is of concern across countries and 
political systems. 

Next the entry turns to the increased interest for 
corruption and its impact. Then, sections follow 
on what corruption is and how it can be assessed. 
The penultimate section discusses combat of cor- 
ruption and its causes before concluding. 


Why has the Focus on Corruption 
Increased? Why Is it of Such Concern? 


Research interest for corruption has varied over 
time and in focus. Till the 1980s the focus was 
mainly on developing countries and explaining 
why corruption was pervasive there. Scant interest 
was given to developed countries with established 
democracies where corruption was perceived as 
an insignificant issue. This notion changed in the 
1990s when the Cold War division of east and 
west ended. First, countries in the West became 
less and less willing to support corruption in client 
regimes in poor countries or look the other way. 
Increasingly demands were raised concerning 
democratic institutions and _  anticorruption 
reforms. Moreover, corruption scandals erupted 
in established, major Western democracies such 
as the USA, Germany, France, and Italy. Such 
scandals made it difficult to sustain the notion of 
high-level political and administrative corruption 
being almost solely a concern for developing 
countries. In line with this, research and media 
in rich, democratic countries ever more started to 
note corruption problems in their own countries 
(e.g., Andersson and Heywood 2009; Heywood 
2015). 

Another key development was the changed 
approach of important international organizations. 
The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) took an early interest in 
corruption combat, given the distortive impact of 
corruption on international trade. In 1997 OECD 
(2016) adopted the Convention on Combating 
Bribery of Foreign Public Officials in Interna- 
tional Business Transactions. The convention 
has played an important role in harmonizing the 
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way countries deal with issues in relation to how 
to deal with and sanctioning international bribery 
in the home countries of bribe payers. Also other 
international organizations — such as the UN, the 
Council of Europe, and the World Bank — started 
to pay more attention to countervailing corrup- 
tion. The World Bank changed from viewing 
corruption as an untouchable issue and some- 
thing that would be against its statues of non- 
interference in political issues to view corruption 
as one of the most important obstacles for eco- 
nomic development (Marquette 2004). Thus, 
both in multilateral and bilateral aid today, fight- 
ing corruption and establishing good governance 
are seen as a necessary part of supporting sus- 
tainable development (e.g., Kim 2014; 
Wolfowitz 2006). 

The formation of Transparency International 
(TT) in 1993 was a key factor in putting corruption 
on the international agenda. Its annual corruption 
perceptions index (CPI), a measurement of per- 
ceived corruption across countries, received much 
publicity among media, national and international 
organizations, and academics. This index made 
empirical country data accessible which contrib- 
uted (together with other similar measures) to 
make it easier to investigate quantitatively how 
corruption was related to other factors such as 
democracy, political stability, and economic 
development. Nowadays, the improved accessi- 
bility to data and information enables more 
knowledge about corruption (See e.g., The Qual- 
ity of Government Institute 2016). 


Effects of Corruption 

Empirical research in general points to corruption 
as having negative impacts on societal level due to 
its effects on governments such as trust in due 
process, fair elections, and the market in terms of 
being a disincentive to investment and trade, and 
distorting resource allocation. It has costs that 
could also be measured in social and environmen- 
tal terms as the everyday life of ordinary citizens 
are impacted. As difficult as it is to estimate the 
costs of corruption in economic terms due to its 
hidden nature and various shapes, the World Bank 
(2016) estimates about $1 trillion annually to be 
paid in bribes and the total economic loss from 
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corruption to be much higher especially in poorer 
countries and by poor people. 

This does not however rule out individual 
actors perceiving benefits from corrupt transac- 
tions. Think of a company who receives a con- 
tract by giving favors to decision-makers, or a 
person that requires acute health care and has to 
pay an unofficial fee not having to wait, or a 
person wrongly accused of speeding by a police 
officer being charged unless paying a bribe. Ina 
corrupt environment, the corrupt choice might 
be more about fearing the negative conse- 
quences of extortion rather than an active choice 
regarded as something positive. This also points 
to the importance of understanding what struc- 
tures and norms that are facing actors and to 
what extent these structures and norms support 
or prevent corrupt actions (e.g., Rothstein and 
Teorell 2015). 


The Magnitude of the Problem 

There is a sense of corruption being a growing 
problem as judged by public opinion surveys in 
countries (e.g., Afrobarometer 2016; Transpar- 
ency International 2015), and the frequent scan- 
dals concerning politics and business also in 
established democracies. However, this might 
also be related to the increased interest from 
citizens, media, governments, and international 
organizations, exposing corruption and putting 
it high up on the agenda. Watchdogs are being 
established, and ombudsmen, anticorruption 
agencies, the police, and prosecutors office 
play an important role in informing about, pur- 
suing, and sanctioning corruption. Moreover, 
media plays an important role in exposing cor- 
ruption in many countries and has often had a 
pivotal role in the exposure of scandals. The 
Watergate scandal in the US concerning illegal 
activities and their cover up in the re-election 
campaign of President Nixon in the 1970s may 
be the most known case. Also, the sense of 
increased corruption might also be related to 
issues of measurement. A perceived increase 
in corruption raises questions about to what 
extent this concern an increased number of cor- 
ruption incidents, its total value, and what cor- 
ruption that is included or in focus. 
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What Is Corruption? 


Defining corruption is important in terms of 
being precise with what we are studying, 
assessing, and how to fight it. However, this is 
contentious as corruption is a multifaceted phe- 
nomenon that might vary with the context and 
over time. 

Dictionary definitions of corruption tend to 
focus on morality and bribery (an official asks 
for or accept an offer from the other party in 
order to consider the interest of that party), 
which is a core type of corruption. The word 
corruption is derived from Latin where 
“Corruptio” means depraved condition, state of 
decay or bribery. The online Oxford Dictionaries 
(2016) defines corruption as “Dishonest or fraud- 
ulent conduct by those in power, typically involv- 
ing bribery”. 

Social science definitions have tended to 
point to the breaking of norms concerning pub- 
lic roles or resources for private or personal gain 
(e.g., “Corruption,” 1995) and have historically 
emphasized how the political system and 
society are negatively affected by corruption 
(Friedrich 1989, p. 16). The famous dictum by 
Lord Acton on how “Power corrupts and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely” points in this 
direction and to the importance of accountable 
power. 

Transparency International provides one com- 
monly referred to definition: “Corruption is the 
abuse of entrusted power for private gain” 
(Transparency International 2016). This is a 
broad and wide covering definition that makes 
room for inclusion of most of the activities and 
offences associated with corruption. It is applica- 
ble to different settings, not restricted to law 
breaking, and covers corruption where public 
power is entrusted to private operators or when 
private gain is not only for an individual (e.g., to 
benefit political parties). Such aspects are impor- 
tant given that increasingly the public and private 
sectors are intertwined and services contracted out 
to private operators. 

There are, however, many contentious factors. 
For example, should corruption definitions 
include corruption that takes place within the 
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private sector? In this context of public adminis- 
tration and public policy, naturally the discussion 
is focused on corruption in the public sphere or at 
the interface between the private and public 
spheres, i.e., what is often referred to as political 
corruption (Heywood 1997, p. 421). Moreover, 
should definitions be more inclusive or narrower, 
and how should the abuse criteria above be 
judged, i.e., against what standard? Let us discuss 
this by first looking at how generic definitions like 
the one above with focus on the behavior of actors 
involved have been distinguished into three 
categories. 

Public office—centered definitions are 
grounded in the rules guiding public officials in 
their duties (e.g., Nye 1967, p. 419). However, 
one caveat in relation to using formal rules as the 
standard for misuse 1s that not every illegal action 
is corrupt and actions judged as corrupt by moral 
norms might not be illegal. 

In public interest (“the interest of a collectivity, 
usually the state, as distinct from individual pri- 
vate interest or group interest” (Lawton 
et al. 2013, p. 30)) definitions corruption is indi- 
cated by the common interest being disregarded to 
promote private interest (Warren 2015). Accord- 
ingly, actions might be corrupt but not illegal. 
Also, questions arise about how to define the 
public interest? 

Public opinion—based definitions let the public 
define corruption. An advantage is that it allows 
researchers to define corruption, while potentially 
having problems if opinion is divided, difficult to 
determine, or changing. 

Let us now turn to Warren (2015) and Kurer 
(2015), respectively for a more detailed discus- 
sion of arguments for public interest definitions, 
which allow for a broader theoretical discus- 
sion, or public office definitions, which for 
empirical and comparative purposes might be 
easier to use, and standards for determining 
when abuse occur. 

Warren views the normative core of corruption 
as when institutions and practices that should 
enable democratic inclusion instead are duplicity 
undermined for the purpose of exclusion (Warren 
2015, p. 48). It is a broad definition based on 
public interest. It is though not contested that 
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public office—centered definitions have their 
strength in enabling a focus on accountability 
standards for public office holders, serving as a 
guide for how to set up institutions to avoid cor- 
ruption and defining corruption in the executive 
government sphere of society. Instead, it is 
regarded as somewhat outgrown in contemporary 
democracies and less suited for understanding 
corruption in other spheres such as the legislative 
sphere or the market. He gives as an example of 
how the office-based conception of corruption 
that public officials should act impartially in the 
public interest, ideally insulated from political 
pressures, does not work in relation to political 
representatives: Their role rather is to define the 
public interest in response to pressure from vari- 
ous interests, thus partiality being part of their job. 

Therefore, Warren (2015, p. 49) argues for a 
corruption concept taking into account the way 
norms of inclusion, kinds of corruption, and dam- 
age done to inclusion vary depending on type of 
institution/sphere we are dealing with. If not, 
common but less obvious forms of corruption in 
democracies will otherwise be missed such as 
when the purpose of an institution is bent by 
undue influence. Think for example of the discus- 
sion of how members of the US Congress receive 
campaign contributions from wealthy donors and 
the way this may affect their task in representing 
people and whether they listen more to these 
interests and their issues than the public in general 
(Lessig 2013). 

Kurer (2005, pp. 223, 229, 2015, pp. 37-38) 
pinpoints the problem with definitions as what 
standard to be used for the “misuse” of public 
office in definitions. He is very critical to defini- 
tions based on public interest, viewing it as too 
difficult to define. On the other hand basing mis- 
use on legal rules is too narrow as it will rule out 
corruption just because there are no laws against 
it. So he argues for using public opinion of what 
constitutes violations of duties, of equity norms 
guiding distribution of rights and duties of offi- 
cials. He argues against the often held position 
that public opinion would vary too much for com- 
parative purposes. Instead he points to there being 
a common understanding across societies and cul- 
tures of what is corrupt where violation of 
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impartiality in the exercise of public authority is 
a central aspect of the understanding of misuse 
(see also Rothstein and Torsello 2013). 

In terms of studying corruption empirically 
corruption studies complement broad definitions 
as above with typologies. It is important to con- 
sider various types of corruption for the under- 
standing of causes, effects, and how to effectively 
countervail corruption. Bar bribery, other corrup- 
tion types concern, for example, favoritism (abus- 
ing authority to benefit family, party, or friends), 
embezzlement and fraud (undue private gain from 
the organization or citizens by misleading others 
or disregarding professional responsibilities), and 
conflict of interest (in general situations where an 
official has self-interest that conflicts with the 
obligations to carrying out duties for the public 
good, this could be due to outside interests such as 
jobs or gifts from third parties) (for further discus- 
sion and references see Andersson 2016). 

The characteristics of typologies depend on the 
purpose and focus of study. Typologies can for 
example be based on what level of politics/public 
administration that is involved (grand versus petty 
corruption), what type of actors are involved, type 
of transactions involved, level of government and 
the effects. The famous typology developed by 
Heidenheimer (1970) categorizing corruption into 
black, gray, or white provides us with an example. 
This classification is based on the seriousness of 
the corrupt acts (petty, routine, or aggravated cor- 
ruption), the type of society in relation to how 
political obligation relationships are ordered 
(family, patron-client, modern boss-follower 
(political machines), or civic-culture based sys- 
tems), and the tolerance of various behaviors. So 
it presents a model for studying corruption per- 
ceptions of elites and the public and variation 
across different political systems. 


Corruption Assessment 


To measure corruption is important in order to 
assess the scale of the issue and what the problems 
are. It can also help in identifying variables related 
to or causing corruption, where action is needed, 
and when deciding what action to take. But it is 
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also difficult to do due to the hidden nature of 
corruption and its many shapes. Even when 
looking at corruption in the same location the 
understanding of corruption and its definition 
might change over time (Anechiarico and Jacobs 
1996, p. 14). Such problems raise questions about 
whether it is possible to know if there is more 
corruption in some places than others, and 
whether corruption has increased or decreased. 
Given these difficulties, what are the limitations 
and possibilities and how can corruption be mea- 
sured? Corruption research uses various qualita- 
tive and quantitative methods and data sources to 
investigate corruption such as survey data, media 
reports, and legal cases. 

The following will look at some possibilities of 
doing this. First, corruption is not only about 
bribery but such forms, which are also legal 
offences and “hard evidence”, are easier to focus 
on. But as Johnston (2005, p. 6) has noted, during 
the 1990s a consensus developed that regarded 
corruption as almost equal to bribery, which espe- 
cially in rich countries with established democra- 
cies might be justified but also only the tip of the 
(corruption) iceberg. Thus, patterns of corruption, 
with adhering types of corruption, vary across 
societies, this being a reflection of combinations 
of political participation and the strength of insti- 
tutions in society. This also points to the risk that 
measures are variously fit depending on the con- 
text that they are applied to. 

There are then several measures that are used to 
gauge corruption, for example, looking at 
(1) deviance from a specified norm, (11) arrests 
for corruption violations or unethical conduct 
specified by for example constitutional provi- 
sions, statutes, and administrative regulations, 
(iii) victimization surveys, (iv) cases reported in 
the media, and (v) perception of corruption based 
on experts or the public as respondents. 

Using various such ways is important as it is 
difficult for one perspective or source alone to 
give a full picture of the problem. Moreover, 
different measurements are suitable for different 
tasks. For example, using arrests or legal cases 
gives access to hard and accessible data but if we 
want to compare between different systems or 
countries, what does a varying degree of 
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corruption then say? Is a higher number of cases 
in one country then an indicator of high corruption 
incidence or rather a measurement of an efficient 
prosecutorial and legal system catching a higher 
percentage of offenders? 

This leads over to an important methodological 
distinction: survey assessments based on the own 
experience of corruption of respondents or assess- 
ments based on their perceptions. To give an 
example of the difference, say that the purpose is 
to assess bribery in various institutions in a coun- 
try. Based on a perception method one could 
simply ask the respondent to rate each institution 
ona scale from 1 to 5 in terms of how corrupt each 
institution is perceived. Using an experience 
based method would instead first ask whether 
the respondent have had any service contact with 
each sector. For those sectors where such contacts 
were established follow-up questions could be 
asked about whether the respondent had experi- 
enced corrupt actions, (for examples of experi- 
ence based or perceptions based questions see 
e.g., the Global Corruption Barometer) 
(Transparency International 2015). 

As earlier noted, from the 1990s empirical 
studies of corruption developed rapidly not least 
as a result of easier access to country-level data 
that became standard for comparative research 
(e.g., the CPI and Worldwide governance indica- 
tors and World Bank 2015). Such data contributed 
to important findings, for example, regarding the 
relationship between corruption and democracy, 
institutions, and economic development (for a 
classical example see Mauro 1995). But there are 
also problems related to these standard cross- 
national measurements concerning their empirical 
foundations, the downside if using perceptions to 
measure real corruption levels and the varying 
correspondence of perceptions and experience 
measurements. Moreover, while country-level 
measures assigning each country a single score 
can grasp cross country variation in corruption 
levels they cannot do so for variation across gov- 
ernment levels and sectors within a country. To 
better understand corruption and what measures 
to take against it, these effects need to be consid- 
ered (for further discussion and references see 
Andersson 2016). 
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Combating Corruption and Its Causes 


As economic and institutional circumstances vary 
across countries especially between rich and poor 
countries there is no single panacea of reform of 
how to combat corruption. Successful action 
against corruption need to take into account 
forms of corruption important in the specific con- 
text, institutional conditions like the strength of 
institutions and depth of public participation, and 
political support for various actions (Johnston 
2005). In the following, examples will be given 
from work at the international level followed by 
examples of the relationship between national 
corruption reform and public administration. 

As noted above, international governmental 
and nongovernmental organizations have increas- 
ingly emphasized the importance of counter- 
vailing and combatting corruption. The United 
Nations and the World Bank are two such exam- 
ples where states try to find common ground for 
actions against corruption. 

In the United Nations sustainable develop- 
ment goals of the 2030 agenda for sustainable 
development reducing corruption is an impor- 
tant part. In the 16th goal about promoting just, 
peaceful, and inclusive societies, one target is to 
“Substantially reduce corruption and bribery in 
all their forms.” The legally binding United 
Nations (2016) Convention against corruption 
entered into force 2005. It includes measures 
concerning prevention, international coopera- 
tion, criminalization (of domestic and foreign 
bribery, influence trading, embezzlement and 
money laundering), and asset recovery. Preven- 
tive measures concerns transparency of political 
financing, establishing anticorruption bodies, 
safeguarding public services by promoting effi- 
ciency, transparency and merit based recruit- 
ment. It requires public servants to be subject 
of codes of conduct, financial disclosures and 
sanctions. The convention asks for promoting 
transparency and accountability of public 
finance, and establishing certain requirements 
for corruption prevention in public procurement 
and the judiciary. It further points to the impor- 
tance of active involvement of citizens and non- 
governmental organizations. 
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Given the important role of the World Bank as 
a financier of loans for development in poor coun- 
tries it has a central role concerning corruption 
reform in these countries. It has promoted a good 
governance and anticorruption agenda (World 
Bank 2011), also adopted by many other aid agen- 
cies. Good governance has concerned aspects 
such as increasing political accountability, 
strengthening civil society participation, creating 
a competitive private sector, improvement of the 
public sector, and strengthening the judicial sys- 
tem and rule of law. As expressed by Kaufman 
(2005, p. 88) corruption is not to be fought by 
fighting corruption (1.e., more anticorruption cam- 
paigns, more anticorruption commissions, new 
laws, and codes of conduct) but rather by focusing 
on indirect measures aiming at the broader polit- 
ical and economic structures. But it is also difficult 
to fight corruption when it is established on high 
levels so the success of anticorruption programs 
has been rather modest. Another reason is the 
initial reliance on using one size fits all programs 
without giving enough consideration to different 
types and levels of corruption, and situation spe- 
cific causes. The World Bank (2016) and other 
donors subsequently gave this more attention in 
later work and initiatives. 

Let us now turn to examples of domestic anti- 
corruption reforms in order also to look at its rela- 
tion to the development of public administration 
using the case of the USA. In their work with 
particular focus on New York City, Anechiarico 
and Jacobs (1994, 1996) show that corruption con- 
trol efforts have impacted on the development, 
structure, and operation of public administration. 
It has aimed to enforce legitimate government 
authority, controlling employees and private sector 
clients, but also to increase government efficiency 
and effectiveness. They also recognize how cor- 
ruption scandals have been important triggers for 
introducing more controls of public officers. 

Five archetypes or visions of corruption con- 
trol are identified over the study period (about the 
1870s to the 1990s). Reformers of each era have 
added rules, procedures, and institutions to fulfill 
a vision of corruption free government. Much of 
the first three visions goes hand in hand with 
creating modern bureaucracy along Weber’s 
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(1946, pp. 196—198) legal rational lines, includ- 
ing moving away from political patronage to a 
civil service where officers are employed on 
basis of professional merits. Recent research 
has also shown meritocratic recruitment to 
have a significant corruption reducing effect, 
while this is not the case for some other often 
referred to bureaucratic factors, e.g., salaries of 
public employees and internal promotion 
(Dahlstrom et al. 2012). 

The era of antipatronage vision of corruption 
control (1870-1900) identified partisan control of 
personnel in public administration as the cause of 
corruption. Many American cities were controlled 
by so-called political machines that were trading 
services and favors for votes and contracts. To 
secure the integrity and competence of employees, 
merit-based appointment system and professional 
public administration were introduced. Testing cre- 
dentials of applicants, peer enforcement of organi- 
zational norms, and personal controls were central 
to uphold integrity, combined with a belief in the 
public service spirit of professionals (Anechiarico 
and Jacobs 1994, pp. 466—467). 

The progressive vision (1900—1930) similarly 
viewed partisan and unprofessional administra- 
tion as the main cause of corruption and called 
for a complete reform of the political system (e.g., 
electoral reform, increased administrative exper- 
tise, apolitical administration). To accomplish 
democratic accountability and efficiency, corrup- 
tion control was regarded as necessary and peer 
review and professional ethics as integral parts of 
upholding integrity (Anechiarico and Jacobs 
1994, p. 467). 

The scientific management vision period 
(1933-1970) in time coincides with the birth 
of the large more complex formal bureaucratic 
organization. Building on progressivism it 
pointed out for the industrial society inadequate 
organizational design and external controls 
rather than ethics or politics as the cause of 
corruption problems. A vision of government 
free of corruption took hold as did a drive to 
know what was happening all throughout 
administrative organizations. The key policy 
prescription to prevention and exposure of cor- 
ruption was to reorganize and centralize 
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government and comprehensive monitoring 
and evaluations (Anechiarico and Jacobs 1994, 
p. 467). 

Thus, overall the control approaches were 
initially much ethics based (Reliance on devel- 
opment of internal controls to stimulate ethical 
behavior, ethics training, education, advise 
(Lawton et al. 2013, p. 117)) relying on trans- 
ferring a patronage run administration into a 
professional civil service with trust in profes- 
sionals and their development of internal 
ethics motivated by a public service ideal. But 
over time more and more corruption controls 
were added, increasingly including external 
controls. 

When moving into the panoptic (cf. Bentham, 
Focault) vision of corruption control (1970-), this 
trend fully materialized moving towards a more 
compliance based (Using external controls of 
unethical action such as laws and rules (Lawton 
et al. 2013, p. 117)) approach of control relying 
more on external control, surveillance, and legal 
investigative approaches, the aim being to know 
everything going on. This period starts at the time 
of the Watergate scandal that spurs new ethics 
legislation and increased investigative powers. 
Public administration is seen as plagued by cor- 
ruption opportunities due to inadequate monitor- 
ing of corruption. Main reform proposals build on 
the previous visions but are extended to new 
levels striving for total information about admin- 
istrators’ performance. Surveillance, investigative 
bodies, and fiscal controls (audit, ethics offices, 
investigative agencies, media) are used to do so, 
and to avoid both actual and perceived corruption 
and conflict of interest, while de-emphasizing 
issues of recruitment and training (Anechiarico 
and Jacobs 1994, p. 468). 

But as Anechiarico and Jacobs concluded, 
effectiveness was negatively affected and admin- 
istrative reforms made more difficult when ever 
more controls were added. Morale was affected by 
constant surveillance. Moreover, reduced discre- 
tion of professional public officers might not just 
reduce risks for corrupt actions but also hamper 
flexibility and their role in carrying out services. 
This led to critique of corruption control being 
viewed in isolation from the potential trade-off 
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between anticorruption and administrative effi- 
ciency goals, and contributed to a reinvention 
movement. This revisionism perspective (1990-) 
regards corruption control (e.g., regulations, 
financial disclosure, whistle-blower protection, 
debarment from contracts) as a problem making 
recruitment more difficult, contracting processes 
less efficient, and organizations more inward 
looking. Overall, revisionists view traditional 
public administration and bureaucratic proce- 
dures and regulations as costly, rigid, and the 
main cause of corruption. Thus it calls for market 
privatization, businesslike methods, entrepreneur- 
ship (D. Osborne 1993), and debureaucratization, 
much in line with the New Public Management 
(NPM) trend at the time (Anechiarico and Jacobs 
1994, pp. 468, 471). 

At the time of the work of Anechiarico and 
Jacobs, the revisionist perspective had not affected 
the practice of public administration that much. 
The NPM perspective though became very influ- 
ential from the 1990s and onwards in terms of 
impact on public administration and its operation. 
Later on the NPM model in turn become ever more 
criticized for subordinating values of public interest 
and citizenship to market values (Denhardt and 
Denhardt 2000, p. 557). NPM’s promises of cutting 
costs and improved performance as judged by its 
results in the UK, one of the frontrunners in 
implementing the NPM agenda, instead points to 
costs being somewhat higher, performance some- 
what worse, while perceived consistency or fair- 
ness of government administration worsened 
(Hood and Dixon 2015, pp. 180-183). This agenda 
was also found to require extensive external con- 
trol, which is precisely what the revisionists cri- 
tiqued traditional administration for. 

So where do we stand now? Will compliance 
perspectives be dominating or perspectives more 
reminiscent of the earlier periods of visions of 
corruption control with a focus on ethics and 
internal control? This will be related to other 
developments in what management models are 
used and the organization of public administra- 
tion, where parts of the NPM agenda is still much 
in vogue but challenged by other alternatives crit- 
ical of the market value focus (Denhardt and 
Denhardt 2000; S. P. Osborne 2010). 
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Conclusion 


As noted in the previous section corruption control 
and reforms are related to the way corruption is 
defined, assessed, and the way public administra- 
tion is organized. Corruption as a concept and its 
empirical manifestations are not static. This is seen 
by challenges provided over the last 30 years by the 
increased public-private cooperation in public 
administration. In order to increase efficiency and 
improve performance, public administration has 
been influenced by market models and manage- 
ment. Contracting out, public-private partnerships, 
and privatization of public services have become 
important components. 

This development with a changing role of 
the state with a mix of public and private actors 
involved in public administration also blurs the 
line between what is public and private interest 
and who is responsible for making and 
implementing public policy. Even where insti- 
tutions are strong, when decisions and activi- 
ties increasingly are made in the private sphere, 
through markets or market like processes, with 
less restrictive rules and mechanisms of 
accountability, this also affects whether certain 
actions are viewed as corrupt or not (Johnston 
2005, p. 12). It also impacts on how corruption 
manifests. Especially in established democracies 
with developed economies and strong institu- 
tions that have to some extent adapted rules to 
fit wealth interest, corruption takes new more 
invisible forms and sometimes within the limit 
of legal norms but harming public values and 
hinder participation in democratic institutions. 
Thus, what is legal might sometimes be corrupt! 

This points to the need for anticorruption 
reforms with a focus not only on the individual 
level of corruption but also the institutional level. 
When what is perceived as corrupt, as for exam- 
ple many would opine in regard to the effects of 
wealth on US elections in terms of to whom 
politicians and democratic institutions respond, 
this raises questions about how reforms in public 
administration can deal with corrupt dependen- 
cies, duplicitous exclusion, and reduced partic- 
ipation in democratic processes. This is an 
important challenge to heed in the pursuit of low 
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corruption and strong democratic accountability, 
at the same time as demands on public services are 
increasing and economic resources are strained. 
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Synonyms 


Aid effectiveness; Development aid; Foreign aid; 
Official development assistance; Overseas aid; 
Poor governance. 


Definition 


Corruption: It is the misuse of public powers, 
office, and authority for private gain through brib- 
ery, extortion, influence, peddling, nepotism, fraud, 
speed money, or embezzlement. 
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International Aid: It is the transfer of any form of 
needed assistance such as financial capital, goods, 
or services from one country or international orga- 
nization to another country for the benefit of its 
population. International aid mostly targets pov- 
erty reduction, the promotion of public welfare, or 
economic development. 


Introduction 


The relationship between corruption and interna- 
tional aid has received considerable attention in 
the last couple of decades. Despite concerns that 
development assistance is often rarely put into 
effective use in highly corrupt countries, the 
period 1960—2010 witnessed a steady increase in 
development aid. The Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) estimated 
that leading donor countries gave about US$126 
billion in development aid to lower-income coun- 
tries in the year 2010 alone (OECD n.d-a). More 
recent evidence provided by the World Bank sug- 
gests that in the year 2015, net official develop- 
ment assistance was amounted to approximately 
US$152.5 billion (World Bank n.d). Among the 
leading countries that provide aid to developing 
countries are the United States of America, United 
Kingdom, Germany, Japan, France, Sweden, Nor- 
way, The Netherlands, Canada, and Australia. 
Afghanistan, Vietnam, Syria, Israel, Pakistan, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Sudan, and Jordan are among 
the main recipient countries of aid. 

There is growing awareness about the role of 
high levels of corruption in undermining the effec- 
tiveness of international aid (Fletcher and Herr- 
mann 2012). There is broad-based consensus 
among donors, aid agencies, and policy makers 
that wide spread corruption undermines aid effec- 
tiveness in several ways. In particular, corruption 
delays and distorts social and economic develop- 
ment processes, as public resources are diverted 
away from the provision of basic essential services 
for private gains. 

Today, while most donor countries have spo- 
ken against corruption, they still channel aid to 
countries that are perceived to be corrupt. How- 
ever, a majority of donor countries are not able to 
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meet the target set by the UN General Assembly 
(UNGA) regarding the levels of aid required to 
help in the elimination of extreme global poverty. 
In 1970, the UNGA proposed that developed 
economies should aim to contribute the equivalent 
of at least 0.7% of their gross national income to 
international aid and development as a way of 
demonstrating sufficient commitment to tackling 
extreme poverty across the globe. With the nota- 
ble exceptions of Luxembourg, Norway, and Swe- 
den, most developed countries have thus far failed 
to allocate up to 0.7% of their national income in 
the form of development aid to poorer countries. 

This entry discusses the problem of corruption 
within the field of international aid and develop- 
ment. It begins by explaining the concepts of 
corruption and international aid. The entry then 
discusses the risk of corruption in international aid 
and then explores the different tools and tech- 
niques that have been used to measure corruption. 
This is followed by an examination of the effects 
of corruption on international aid and a discussion 
of the efforts that have so far been made in the 
fight against corruption within the context of 
international development. The last section con- 
cludes the entry. 


Explaining Corruption and 
International Aid 


Corruption is a complex human practice that has 
been in existence since the creation of mankind. 
While corruption has a long history, not only has it 
become pervasive, but has also taken different 
forms in recent years. In spite of the long history 
of corruption, there is a lack of consensus on its 
definition. The most widely used is the World 
Bank’s definition of corruption as the abuse of 
public office for private gain. While this definition 
seems to confine the problem corruption within 
the public sector, it is important to emphasize that 
corruption can take a rater larger scale that 
involves the private sector and civil society orga- 
nizations. The UNDP also provides one of the 
most common international definitions of corrup- 
tion: the misuse of public powers, office, and 
authority for private gain through bribery, 
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extortion, influence, peddling, nepotism, fraud, 
speed money, or embezzlement. Much of the lit- 
erature on corruption either explicitly or implicitly 
sees corruption as a sign of social decay and 
instability. Indeed, most dictionary definitions of 
corruption emphasize dishonesty, perversion, and 
depravity which implies corruption takes place 
when something wholly or good — which could 
be public office or the administration of public 
resources according to established rules and 
laws — is being distorted, violated, or tainted. It 
is also important to note that corruption occurs in 
all countries across the globe, including both 
developed or developing countries, democratic 
or autocratic countries, open capitalist economies 
or state planned economies, and low or high 
income countries. Undoubtedly, the level of cor- 
ruption varies from one location to the other with 
developing, autocratic, and low income countries 
perceived to have higher levels of corruption. 

International aid on the other hand has often 
been used interchangeably with concepts such as 
development aid, development assistance, over- 
seas aid, and foreign aid (Fletcher and Herrmann 
2012). International aid seems to have emerged 
only after the World War II. This was the time 
the United States used resources from aid to assist 
in the rebuilding of Europe. During the Cold War, 
particularly between 1960s and 1980s, foreign 
aid was frequently utilized as an instrument of 
courting allies by the two super powers at the 
time: the Eastern Bloc, comprising the Soviet 
Union and its allies, and the Western Bloc, com- 
prising the United State of America and its NATO 
allies. However, with the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and the resultant end of the Cold War, the 
focus of international aid shifted more towards the 
reduction of global poverty, although with some 
conditionalities still attached to the aid. Today, 
most international aid comes with certain require- 
ments, which often relate to political, economic, 
social, and ideological reforms. While some 
donors may attach change of regime or policy to 
aid, others attach religious preferences. 

One can identify two broad forms of interna- 
tional aid: humanitarian (or emergency) and 
development aid. While humanitarian aid is 
aimed at alleviating the suffering of people in the 
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short-tem, development aid is intended to allevi- 
ate poverty or ensure long-term socio-economic 
and political development. Humanitarian aid is 
mostly used for short-term emergency relief and 
often provided during natural disasters or violent 
conflicts. Development aid on the other hand is 
often provided on relatively long-term basis with 
the primary aim of promoting sustainable eco- 
nomic growth, political, environmental, and 
social development as well as reducing poverty 
in developing countries. 

At the heart of international aid are donors, 
who make decisions as to whether to support 
national budgets or specific projects within recip- 
ient countries (Amen and Knack 2015). With pro- 
ject aid, donors support specific projects, such as 
building a health center or constructing irrigation 
systems. In the case of budget support, the aid 
flows directly to the recipient country’s budget 
or national treasury. This implies that project aid 
allows donors to have control over the activities 
on which their aid is being spent, while budget 
support can be disbursed according to the recipi- 
ent country’s own allocation formula or system. 
A related type of aid is sector budget support, also 
sometimes referred to us program-based assis- 
tance. The main different between budget support 
and sector budget support is that while the former 
is directed to the national budget, the latter 1s 
limited to specific sector(s) within the national 
budget such as agriculture, energy, education, 
health, water, and sanitation. Many donors that 
provide sector budget support perceive it as hav- 
ing a greater potential of increasing the recipient 
nations’ long-term planning and ownership abili- 
ties as well as reducing the operational and trans- 
action cost of donors. 

Similarly, there are two main categories of 
donors: bilateral and multilateral. Donors face 
growing demands to justify the allocation choice 
between bilateral and multilateral aid channels. 
Bilateral donors are government agencies that 
give aid directly to recipient countries on a state- 
to-state basis or state-to-NGO/Civil Society part- 
nership. This means that one country will give aid 
directly to another, usually through its national 
development agency. Some bilateral donor agen- 
cies sometimes channel aid through local and 
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international NGOs such as Care International, 
ActionAid, and Oxfam. There are about 28 bilat- 
eral donor members within the OECD Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee (DAC) alone (OECD 
n.d-c), and a growing group of non-DAC donors 
consists of at least 28 states (Gulrajani 2016). 
Some bilateral donor agencies include the United 
Kingdom’s Department for International Devel- 
opment (DFID), the United States of America’s 
Agency for International Development (USAID), 
Australian Agency for International Development 
(AUSAID), Germany’s GIZ, and the Norwegian 
Agency for International Development Coopera- 
tion (NORAD), among others. 

Multilateral donors on the other hand often 
give aid through intergovernmental organizations. 
Here, donor countries will first provide the aid to 
international agencies or organizations who in 
turn will disburse to developing countries (Amen 
and Knack 2015). The multilateral donor system 
involves over 210 major organizations and funds, as 
well as various smaller trust funds (OECD, n.d-a). 
Key multilateral donors around the world include 
the World Bank, UN agencies (such as UN World 
Food Programme and UN Development Pro- 
gramme), African Development Bank, the 
European Commission, and Asian Development 
Bank. The following section discusses the risk of 
corruption in international aid. 


The Risk of Corruption in 
International Aid 


As noted earlier, corruption is more pervasive in 
some societies than others. Several factors deter- 
mine the level of corruption in society with the 
key ones being economic inequality and weak 
institutions in government and civil society. For 
purposes of this entry, the risk of corruption in 
international aid is examined here according to the 
instruments through which aid is disbursed (that is 
whether budget support or project aid) and the 
type of aid being provided (that is whether human- 
itarian or development aid) (Fletcher and Herr- 
mann 2012). 

The two main aid instruments — budget support 
and project aid — that donors use to provide aid are 
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vulnerable to corruption if appropriate steps are 
not taken. With regards to project aid, one of the 
greatest risks is the likelihood for project funds to 
leak. The effect of this is that the project will not 
achieve its desired results and impact. The risk of 
corruption, among other things, will also depend 
largely on the sector in which the project is being 
implemented, the size of the project, type, and 
number of stakeholders involved in the project 
and the nature of internal processes put in place 
to implement the project (Fritz and Kolstad 2008). 
In countries with high levels of corruption, the 
risk of corruption will be present throughout the 
project cycle — the design stage, the implementa- 
tion phase, as well as the monitoring and evalua- 
tion phases. First, the design stage of a project 
involves decisions about the scale, form, and loca- 
tion of the project as well as procurements. Here, 
corruption can lead to decisions that favor specific 
groups, companies, or contractors with the objec- 
tive of receiving kickbacks. In such contexts, cor- 
ruption could take the form of bid rigging, 
resulting in the appointment of incompetent con- 
tractors and price inflations. Second, at the imple- 
mentation stage, there is a high risk of 
misappropriating the actual aid such that aid 
deliverables (e.g., agricultural inputs) would end 
up in the hands of a few privileged elites. It 1s also 
at the implementation phase of projects that public 
officials may demand bribes before they provide 
services such as granting permits and releasing 
funds to contractors. The contractors on the 
other hand may request to pay bribes and kick- 
backs to public officials or local aid workers to 
enable the latter get away with substandard and 
unfinished work. Finally, during the monitoring 
and evaluation phase, bribes and distortion of 
financial data and reports can take place to exag- 
gerate or hide fact from donors (Fletcher and 
Herrmann 2012). For instance, different stake- 
holders at the local level have the tendency to 
forge bills, financial reports, and payroll lists. 
The above discussion on project aid, however, 
does not suggest that corruption takes place only 
in the recipient countries. There are also leakages 
of international aid within the countries of origin 
through corrupt practices (Amsden 2009). This 
implies that part of the international aid could be 
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spent or misspent within donor countries before it 
is sent to the recipient countries. Corruption 
within the donor countries could be as a result of 
involving ruling political leaders or even business 
men and women as agents of the donor countries 
during the implementation stage of projects 
(Amsden 2009). Similarly, at the implementation 
stage of projects, several actors from the donor 
countries such consultants, staffers, and contrac- 
tors end up spending a substantial share of the 
international aid using corrupt means for services 
they render. It is therefore not surprising there is 
some degree of perceived corruption in countries 
that are major donors of international aid. 
According to Transparency International’s 2016 
Corruption Index for example, the United States 
of America, Japan, and France — who are major 
donors of international aid — were not adjudged 
the cleanest countries in terms of perceived cor- 
ruption, but were ranked as the 18th, 20th and 
23rd cleanest countries, respectively. 

The risk of corruption is also high with direct 
budget support particularly in recipient countries 
that are less democratic, and this partly explains 
why some bilateral donors such as Japan and the 
United States of America prefer to have greater 
control over their aid by supporting specific activ- 
ities with the recipient countries (Fritz and 
Kolstad 2008). The main risk with budget support 
is that utilization of aid becomes less transparent 
largely due to weak budget and audit reporting. 
Organizations such as the Transparency Interna- 
tional have noted that direct budget support is 
more prone to suspension by donors, as compared 
to project aid especially if recipient countries have 
weak administration, governance, and budgeting 
systems (Transparency International 2007). 
Donors who do not want to be directly labeled as 
supporters of corrupt leadership also avoid direct 
budget support given the high risk involved in this 
form of budget support. 

Concerning humanitarian aid (aid in the form 
food aid, shelter, protection, refugees and inter- 
nally displaced persons, health care, water and 
sanitation), there are at least two factors that con- 
tribute to the risk of corruption. These are the 
characteristics of humanitarian relief system and 
the internal processes inherent the aid. Ewins et al. 
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(2006) and his colleagues outlined three main 
characteristics of humanitarian aid that creates 
the avenues for corruption. The first is the short 
response time needed during human emergencies 
or crisis, which often does not provide room for 
undertaking anticorruption measures. The sec- 
ond characteristic concerns the asymmetrical 
power relationship among the donors, aid agen- 
cies or workers, and the beneficiaries. That 1s, 
the transfer of resources is one-sided, thereby 
undermining transparency and accountability. 
Finally, humanitarian aid is often characterized 
by the proliferation of different organizations, 
huge coordination challenges, and huge quanti- 
ties of funding, thereby making the risk of 
corruption high. 

The internal process and the conditions inher- 
ent in humanitarian aid also make it more vulner- 
able to corruption. Embezzlement, for instance, 
can take place at almost every stage of the human- 
itarian aid cycle. Corrupt officials in procuring or 
purchasing relief items can either inflate their 
prices or deliver poor quality items, especially in 
contexts where kickbacks are involved. Similarly, 
some officials may sell the relief items for their 
own benefit or even decide to distribute the relief 
items to persons not targeted by the aid program in 
return for bribes, among others. Transparency 
International reminds us that humanitarian aid 
often gets distributed under very challenging cir- 
cumstances such as weakened state capacity and 
nonexisting or destroyed essential infrastructure, 
which often result in the breakdown of law that 
then provides incentives for corruption to thrive 
(Transparency International 2007). 


Measuring Corruption 


How is corruption measured? The measurement 
of corruption is highly controversial although the 
need to measure corruption is important for sev- 
eral reasons. First, one can best tackle corruption 
if the type and the extent to which corruption 1s 
widespread are known. Second, knowing the level 
of corruption provides anticorruption advocates 
and policy makers the opportunity to assess the 
effectiveness of anticorruption measures. At the 
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same time, it can awaken governments and their 
partners towards effective anticorruption reforms 
if the seriousness of corruption is highlighted. 
Third and more importantly for recipient coun- 
tries, some donors use the level of corruption as 
a criterion in the provision of aid. For instance, the 
government of the United States America through 
its Millennium Challenge Account initiative has 
made good governance and corruption key issues 
in determining how development aid should is 
distributed. 

In spite of the relevance of measuring corrup- 
tion, its measurement has received some criticism. 
The most commonly cited challenges regarding 
the measurement of corruption include the lack of 
consensus on the definition of corruption, the 
hidden nature of corruption, as well as the reliance 
on perception-based measures and disagreements 
over which types of data can be used reliably as 
indicators of corruption. 

A significant number of techniques and tools 
have been developed to measure corruption since 
the 1990s. Following the launch of the United 
Nation’s Human Development Index in 1990, 
there has been a proliferation of various cross- 
country indices to rank countries in order to 
provide insights about the relative ranking or 
standings of countries around the world. The 
assessments of corruption were part of some the 
indices. Chief among those indices that sought to 
assess the level of corruption were the Transpar- 
ency International Corruption Perception Index 
(CPI) and the World Bank’s Worldwide Gover- 
nance Indicators (WGI). While the CPI started 
2 years (1994) before that WGI (1996), they 
both depend largely on a similar methodological 
approach of using existing cross-national data 
sources, such as public opinion polls, expert rat- 
ings, and surveys among business people, to gen- 
erate a composite indicator of the extent of 
perceived corruption in a country. The WGI cur- 
rently aggregates governance indicators for 
215 countries and territories with the objective 
of offering a multidimensional view of gover- 
nance that allows comparison of perceived levels 
of corruption to other areas of governance such as 
the level of ordinary citizens’ participation in pub- 
lic affairs among countries. 
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The most widely used cross-national measure 
of corruption is the CPI, computed annually since 
1995. The CPI is published by Transparency 
International, a Berlin-based NGO and one of 
the most influential anticorruption watchdogs 
around the world. The CPI is based on elite per- 
ceptions of corruption in a wide range of countries 
(176 countries were included in the 2016 CPI), 
employing a wide range of sources. It aggregates 
data from the different sources that provide per- 
ceptions of business people and country experts of 
the level of corruption in the public sector on scale 
of 0 to 100 where zero means highly corrupt and 
100 mean very clean country. The global average 
CPI score in 2016 was 43 out of 100. Any score 
below 50 means the government is failing to 
address the country’s endemic public sector cor- 
ruption. Figure 1 shows the Transparency Inter- 
national’s 2016 CPI around the world. Clearly, it 
shows high levels of perceived corruption in the 
developing world including most of South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa. As noted earlier, it is these 
developing regions that receive most international 
aid. 

Transparency International also has Global 
Corruption Barometer which is based on public 
opinion surveys and implemented in approxi- 
mately 80 countries on bi-annual basis. It mainly 
examines the views and experiences of citizens 
with regard to a range of corruption issues, from 
satisfaction with government efforts to fight cor- 
ruption, the willingness to report corruption 
within countries, and the frequency of bribery as 
experienced across a range of public services. 

Another measure of corruption is the Interna- 
tional Crime Victim Survey (ICVS), which 
involved more than 70 countries and coordinated 
by the Dutch Ministry of Justice in conjunction 
with the United Nations Inter-Regional Crime and 
Justice Research Institute (UNICRI). The ICVS is 
implemented at nonregular intervals, and there 
have been six rounds of surveys so far, with the 
last round conducted in 2010. Other important 
tools that have corruption assessment components 
include the Global Integrity Index, the Open Bud- 
get Index, Public Expenditure and Financial 
Accountability Framework (PEFA), and the Pro- 
moting Revenue Transparency Companies Report 
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There are also wide variety of country-specific 
techniques and tools that have been developed to 
provide comprehensive and nuanced assessment 
of a corruption in specific context. 


The Effects of Corruption on 
International Aid and Development 


This entry has already discussed the risk of cor- 
ruption in aid development. Here, the entry 
explores the effects of corruption on international 
aid. While corruption is a huge problem all 
over the world, it is perhaps one of the most 
fundamental obstacles to development in devel- 
oping countries. As noted already, there is a gen- 
eral consensus that high level of corruption in 
developing countries can seriously undermine 
the intended results of international aid. This 
may not only undermine economic growth but 
also may lead to human right violations, political 
instability, erosion of public confidence in institu- 
tions, and the exacerbation of poverty (Fletcher 
and Herrmann 2012). Corruption has the potential 
of deterring foreign investors. 

As a former president of the World Bank, Paul 
Wolfowitz (2005-2007) once remarked, “The 
fight against corruption is a part of the fight 
against poverty, not just because corruption is 
wrong and bad but because it really retards eco- 
nomic development.” Indeed, in 2005 when Paul 
Wolfowitz assumed office, the World Bank 
suspended loan disbursements to several develop- 
ing countries on grounds of corruption. It must 
however be emphasized that there is no consensus 
as to whether highly corrupt countries should 
continue to receive aid or not. Similarly, other 
have noted that there is no point in helping poor 
countries with high level of corruption as their 
leaders are likely to waste or divert the money. 
For instance, when political leaders and their busi- 
ness allies divert aid money to their offshore bank 
accounts, poor nations become poorer. Hawley 
(2000) estimates that approximately $9 billion 
out of a total of $30 billion of World Bank loans 
to Indonesia during the General Suharto regime 
from 1967 to 1998 were diverted from the 
country’s development budget funds. 
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With reference to humanitarian aid for natural 
disasters or violent conflicts, Ewins et al. (2006) 
and colleagues have noted that the cost of corrup- 
tion can effectively result in loss lives, property, 
and profits as well as lower economic growth. 
Corruption could result in the diversion relief 
items or supplies away from the affected commu- 
nities or even distributing them in an inequitable 
fashion. As a consequence, the needs of the 
intended beneficiaries will not be met. 


Fighting Corruption in International 
Development 


Fighting corruption in general is not cheap. Not 
until the 1990s, there was no systematic effort on 
the part of both donors and recipients to fight cor- 
ruption in the field of international development. 


Many donors including the World Bank largely 
ignored the fight against corruption in international 
aid mainly due to political sensitivities and the fear 
of being accused of interfering with the domestic 
affairs of recipient countries. Prior to 1995, the 
World Bank primarily viewed corruption as an 
issue of politics and stayed largely away from the 
fight against it. Some bilateral donors were also 
reluctant to address the issue of corruption in their 
aid projects for diplomatic reasons. 

The World Bank, a major multilateral donor, 
only started to participate in international efforts 
to fight corruption only after Jame D. Wolfensohn 
became its president in 1995. Following the 
World Bank, many other donors took corruption 
more seriously and embarked on several initia- 
tives to improve the mechanisms through which 
aid is delivered and utilized. One such global 
effort was the Paris Declaration on Aid effective 
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in 2005 — an action-oriented roadmap that seeks 
to ensure that both donors and recipients hold 
each other accountable to improve the quality of 
international aid and its impact on development 
(OECD n.d-b). Many donors like the World Bank 
also started to fight corruption by redesigning 
their projects, raising awareness about corruption 
in recipient countries as well as advocating and 
supporting reforms in government institutions, 
particularly in the areas of financial management 
and public administration. According to Transpar- 
ency International, public financial management 
is critical in the fight against corruption in devel- 
oping countries. Strong financial and administra- 
tive managements are even more important in 
tackling corruption in humanitarian aid, as this 
will ensure the tracking of high-value relief 
supplies. 

Regarding the issue of raising the awareness 
about corruption, aid beneficiaries within recipi- 
ent countries should be involved in decision mak- 
ing and management of aid. In particular, they 
should have a clear understanding of the type of 
aid they are entitled to, the targeting and distribu- 
tion criteria and the intended impact it will have 
on the beneficiaries. This means that the promo- 
tion of transparency and accountability is impor- 
tant for the success of anticorruption strategies. 
Some donors like the World Bank have also taken 
steps to improve their internal anticorruption strat- 
egies by training their staff in corruption aware- 
ness and have put in place mechanisms for 
reporting and investigating allegations of corrup- 
tion. For instance, the World Bank has set up the 
Department of Institutional Integrity and Sanc- 
tions Committee to investigate allegations of cor- 
ruption in the execution of contracts. Similarly, 
donors have started introducing more participa- 
tory processes by including the media and active 
civil society organizations in recipient countries 
to increase awareness about corruption and 
empower all relevant stakeholders. The media, 
for example, can expose systemic and organized 
corruption by making public information on the 
corrupt system and increasing pressure on gov- 
ernments to take action. 

In their efforts to combat corruption in interna- 
tional development, five international financial 
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institutions (the World Bank, the Asian Develop- 
ment, the African Development Bank, the 
European Investment Bank, and the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
adopted a more coordinated approach in 2006 by 
setting up the International Financial Institution 
(IFD Anti-Corruption Task Force, which intro- 
duced a uniform framework to fight fraud and 
corruption. With the adoption of the “IFI Anti- 
corruption Task Force Uniform Framework,” the 
five participating banks agreed on a standardized 
definition of corruption in order to fight it. The 
important point to note here is that better coordi- 
nation among donors can help in the fight against 
corruption, especially if participation institutions 
adopt consistent policies and procedures and 
engage in the sharing of best practices among 
themselves. 

Some donors have also tied aid to demonstra- 
ble commitment towards fighting corruption. 
Today, almost all donors have incorporated anti- 
corruption clauses into their agreements in aid 
projects and sanctions are applied if corrupt acts 
are detected. Some donors have also introduced 
measures such as confidential hotlines (e.g., the 
World Bank), whistleblower protection, external 
auditors, ombudspersons, and voluntary disclo- 
sure programs to fight corruption (Kramer 2007). 
The conditioning of international aid on apprecia- 
ble level of reduction in corruption 1s also a strat- 
egy used. In addition to reducing corruption, some 
donors have linked aid to specific conditionalities 
such as respect for human rights or democratic 
freedoms. In view of the above effort, we should 
note that while tax payers in donor countries find 
it challenging to scrutinize the delivery of aid due 
to the multilayered aid system, aid beneficiaries in 
recipient countries find it difficult to put their 
governments accountable because they are often 
poor and marginalized groups. 


Conclusion 


This entry discusses the problem of corruption in 
the field of international aid and examines the risk 
of corruption in both humanitarian and develop- 
ment aid. While corruption is pervasive in 
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developing countries — the countries that need 
more international aid to develop — cut of interna- 
tional aid because of practices by corrupt officials 
will be like punishing such countries twice over. 
Rather, the entry outlined a significant number of 
strategies that both aid donors and beneficiaries 
should adopt to minimize the level of corruption 
in the provision and use of international aid. These 
observations highlight the relevance of effective 
coordination among donors in their fight against 
corruption in international development. In par- 
ticular, it is crucial that donors adopt consistent 
policies and procedures and make greater efforts 
in sharing successful anticorruption experiences 
across the countries in which they work. At the 
same time, international aid can serve as a power- 
ful socio-economic and political tool for donor 
countries to coerce or bribe recipient countries to 
take actions or undertake activities that are in line 
with their interests. 
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Synonyms 
Blackmail; bribery; cheating; embezzlement; 
extortion; fraud; nepotism 


Definition 


The abuse of public power, most often for per- 
sonal gain or for the benefit of others. 


Introduction 


Corruption has been an omnipresent and universal 
phenomenon. No society is free from it. Literature 
of corruption show that it is an ancient practice 
that has been traced back to prebiblical times and 
made itself known in the ancient civilizations of 
China, Greece, India, and Rome. In this regard, 
Thakur (1979) opined, a review of penal codes 
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utilized in various ancient civilizations clearly 
demonstrate that bribery was a serious problem 
among the Jews, the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Greeks, the Romans, as well as in the New World. 
But over the recent decades, the issue of corrup- 
tion, abuse of public power for personal gain or 
for the benefit of others, has attracted interest 
among academician and policymakers. 


Public Administration and Corruption 


Public administration refers to the administration 
of public affairs and is distinguished from busi- 
ness administration which is associated with pri- 
vate enterprise. Over the years, scope of public 
administration has considerably increased 
(Pasricha 2003: 5). Public administration consists 
of all those operations having for their purpose, 
the fulfillment or enforcement of public policy as 
declared by competent authority. Wilson (1941) 
believes that “public administration is detailed 
and systematic application of law. Every particu- 
lar of law is an act of administration.” According 
to Gulick and Urwick (1937), “administration has 
to do with getting things done; with the accom- 
plishment of defined objectives”. Public adminis- 
tration is that part of the science of administration 
which has to do with government, and thus con- 
cerns itself primary with the executive branch 
where the work of the government is done, though 
there are obviously problems also in concerns 
with the legislative and judicial branches. 

Therefore, corruption takes place as an out- 
come of deficiencies in the existing public admin- 
istration systems as well as cultural, economic, 
political, and social factors. It hinders economic 
development, reduces social services, and diverts 
investments in infrastructure, institutions, and 
social services. 


Iran and Corruption 


Iran is a developing country which has begun its 
economic development plans about six decades 
ago. During a decade before the victory of Islamic 
Revolution in 1979 in Iran, the extreme increase 
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in price of oil caused all economical programs to 
be changed. Foreign income of selling oil ended 
up with squandering and importing luxury and 
consumer goods. Expensing this amount of 
money in cities increased the volume of govern- 
mental organizations. Moreover, it developed 
assembly industries and promoted villagers to 
immigrate to cities. Little by little, the manner of 
consuming and following “west” luxurious lives 
crept into Iranian society. Foreign products were 
welcomed by people. Importing and distributing 
foreign products was expanded thereafter. Along 
with the increase of prices of merchandise and 
inflation, the unproductive service activities were 
replaced with productive activities. Middle level 
of society, which had been formed many years 
ago, enlarged abruptly. Although the income of 
the people seemed to be increased, their distribu- 
tion was done unfairly. The gap between the poor 
and the rich became wider and wider. 

This transition period caused the increasing cost 
of government and resultantly corruption became 
more contagious in the society and among the 
officials of Monarchy. Collective hatred toward 
corruption of Monarchy in Iran was a significant 
cause that brought about the Islamic revolution of 
1979. William H. Sullivan, the last US ambassador 
to Iran observed the high level of corruption among 
the officials of Monarchy as an important factor of 
collapsing Shah’s (kingdom) regime in 1979 in Iran 
(Sullivan 1982). 

Islamic Republic of Iran was established when 
the Iranian ejected “Shah” (King) from the power in 
1979, and immediately after, the new constitution 
based on Islamic ideologies and values came into 
effect. Therefore, a corruption-free country expected 
to be established in the new era. In the first decade of 
the new political system in Iran, the level and prev- 
alence of corruption was very low and there was no 
concer about it. But by the end of Iran-Iraq war in 
1988 and beginning the development plans, the 
problem of corruption reappeared in the society 
and became people’s major concern, which still pre- 
occupies their daily life. 

Increasing level of corruption in the country 
resulted that Iran’s supreme leader “Ayat-Allah 
Ali Khamenae1” to issue a decree in “eight arti- 
cles” in 2001 about the problem of corruption in 
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the country and asked officials to be more serious 
in combating and preventing it. Emphasizing on 
lucid economic activities, avoiding of rent seek- 
ing, avoiding of monopolization, resurrect the 
investment, and employment are some specifica- 
tions of the mentioned decree. The supreme leader 
in his decree which is known as a “Governmental 
Decree,” also asked to establish a special staff 
along with a comprehensive program to fight cor- 
ruption. Immediately after, a special committee 
was established to take the necessary measures 
against corruption. The president, the head of 
judiciary system, and the head of parliament 
were the members of this committee. 


Level of Corruption in Iran 


Transparency International Corruption Percep- 
tions Indexes (CPIs) show that the level of 
corruption is very high in Iran. According to eval- 
uations by Transparency International, Iran is 
placed in a group of countries with a high index 
of corruption. On a descending scale of 100-0 
(with 0 representing total corruption and 
100 total lack of it), Iran scored 29 in 2016. 
According to this scale, in 2016, Iran is placed 
131rd among 167 countries. 


Causes of Corruption in Iran 


The causes and sources of corruption are not 
only varying from country to country, but also 
from one time to another in the same country. 
The causes and sources of corruption in Iran are 
also many and varied. However, for the sake 
of convenience and clarity, they will be classif- 
ied under the following broad heads, namely, 
administrative, socioeconomic, and political 
(Zamahani 2006). 


Administrative Causes 

The administrative causes of corruption in Iran 
are varied and complex and rooted in the country’s 
bureaucratic traditions and social history. Corruption 
tends to flourish when standards are lax or poorly 
defined, regulatory institutions and enforcement 
practices weak, and government policies generate 
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economic rents. The opportunity for corruption is a 
function of the size of the rents under the control of a 
public official, the discretion that official has in 
allocating those rents and the practical accountabil- 
ity that official faces for his or her decisions. Gener- 
ally, the administrative causes of corruption in Iran 
may be listed as follows: 


1. The weakness and inefficiency of administra- 
tive structure: Parallel organizations and lack 
of logical relations between them to present 
the services to the citizens 

2. The wide and complicated bureaucracy 
which encourages the illegal ways of doing 
work in the administrative system 

3. Vague, interpretability, complex, deficient, 
and consecutively changing rules and regula- 
tions cause the corruption in the administra- 
tive system 

4. Lack of effective and sufficient control over 
the bureaucracy 

5. Appointing the unskilled and unspecialized 
people to significant jobs through nepotism 
in the organizations 

6. Existence of unofficial groups and networks 
in organizations because of poor management 

7. Lack of transparency and responsibility of the 
top officials against community, citizens, and 
public opinion 

8. Lack of job security and possessing more than 
one job by managers and employees and 
resultantly lowering the useful working 
times in organizations 

9. Lack of participatory management system 
and domination of the unscientific manage- 
ment methods in organizations 

10. Lack of effective and continuous assessing of 
the organizations’ performances in the 
country 

11. Lack of effective and well-developed system 
of punishment and encouragement in the 
organizations which discourages the entrepre- 
neurship and encourages the corruption 

12. The public goals and functions are not well 
defined 

13. Instability and weakness in policy making 

14. Increase in employees 

15. Lack of effective social security system 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Zils 


Deas 


2: 


24. 


ZS), 


26. 


Citizens’ unawareness toward their own legal 
rights and the services which organizations 
have to present 

Weakness and inefficiency of inspective units 
in organizations 

Lack of an independent organization to fight 
corruption 

Inefficiency and weakness 
system 

Inadequacy of current rules for preventing 
corruption and also supporting the corrupt 
officials by political parties 

Discretionary power of public managers: 
Monopoly power of officials over goods and 
services, discretionary power in deciding who 
gets the goods or services or how much they 
get, and lack of accountability 

Weak of mechanized systems and informa- 
tion technology in organizations 

Weak and inefficient salary system in the 
country so that the deference between salaries 
in public and private sector are very high 
Inadequacy of the law-enforcement system and 
judiciary in detecting corruption crimes and 
punishing corrupt entities, as well as breaches 
of the principle of inevitability of punishment 
Inadequacy of mechanisms to protect human 
and citizen rights, the legislation, and social 
justice 

Poor oversight and scrutiny over the perfor- 
mance of public administration 


of judiciary 


Socioeconomic Causes 
The socioeconomic causes of corruption in Iran 
may be listed and explained as follows: 


l. 


Government involvement in economy and pri- 
vate markets: (Government involvement 
in economy and private markets in Iran dates 
back to centuries gone by and is commonly seen 
as a source of corruption. It has been suggested 
that the overall size of the government budget 
relative to GDP may therefore be positively 
correlated with levels of corruption. 


. Rent-seeking structure of economy in Iran: 


Rent-seeking and corruption among the pub- 
lic officials and powerful individuals has been 
a serious problem in the country during the 


. Inequality in 
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last two decades. Sources of rent-seeking in 
Iran are numerous, which make a large part of 
income and payments of the government in 
the economy. 


. Governmental monopoly: Monopoly man- 


agement of government on big and important 
companies in the country has enabled the 
government to interfere in the market and 
giving possibility to public officials to abuse 
the public power for own benefit. These State 
Companies which have employed half of the 
public servants are mostly suffering loss and 
cause corruption in the society. 


. Lack of clearness in the financial position of 


the public officials: One of the existing prob- 
lems which cause the corruption in the coun- 
try is the lack of the clearness in the financial 
position of the public officials when they are 
possessing a job and changing in their finan- 
cial position during possessing the job. Clear- 
ness in the financial position of the public 
officials can help the controlling over their 
properties to prevent corruption. 


. High rate of inflation and unemployment and 


mistrust to future: The high rate of unemploy- 
ment and inflation has also been a cause of 
corruption in the country during past decades. 


. Unfair and improper distribution of incomes and 


subsidies: Increase in poverty and inequality in 
community which are the causes of corruption 
are consequences of unfair and improper distri- 
bution of incomes and subsidies in the country. 
income and expenditure: 
Inequality in income and expenditure of the 
public servants and lower income house- 
holders is another cause of corruption in 
Iran. When officials are unable to meet their 
minimal living costs from their salaries, cor- 
ruption will always be prevalent. But the rela- 
tionship between salary levels and corruption 
is complex. Low salaries can provide a pow- 
erful incentive for officials to become corrupt, 
but they only form part of the environment in 
which corruption flourishes. The incidence of 
corruption depends more crucially on the 
wider economic, political, and social context. 


. Weakness in laws and regulations: One of the 


causes of corrupt behavior is improper and 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


weak laws and regulations particularly in the 
financial and economic policies. Improper 
economic policies in Iran have pushed the 
economy toward the black market and 
unofficial economy. 


. Level of economic development: Levels of 


economic development do affect the forms 
and sectors where corrupt transactions take 
place. Petty corruption is particularly preva- 
lent in developing countries where it is nec- 
essary to pay a small bribe to secure services 
that ought to be provided free of charge. 
While this practice has largely disappeared 
from many developed countries, their greater 
public resources and higher incomes mean 
that corrupt transactions tend to be grand 
rather than petty. 

International corporations: Corruption in 
international corporations particularly arises 
from mining and oil/gas concessions and 
construction projects in Iran. International 
corporations are the supply side of grand 
corruption. If they do not offer bribes to 
gain contracts, concessions, and exemptions, 
there would be a dramatic fall in corruption. 
The need of international corporations to 
enhance their profitability drives them to 
seek new markets and new opportunities. 
Competition with other international corpo- 
rations means there is always a search for 
competitive advantage and corruption is 
often seen as an important and necessary 
method of enhancing or securing profits. 
Inefficient tax system: Inefficient tax system 
and tax evasion constitute another cause of 
corruption in Iran. 

Discrimination: Discrimination is also a 
significant cause of corruption in Iran. 
According to Tavakoli (2004), an economist 
in Iran, discrimination is the main barrier to 
fight corruption and 1s also a cause of corrup- 
tion in Iran. 

Lack of strategy and seriousness in fighting 
corruption: Fighting against corruption that 
has been announced for some times by top 
officials during recent years in Iran, and so 
many plans and committees were established 
to combat it, lack of seriousness made 
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fighting against corruption ineffective and 
corrupt activities became more contagious in 
the country. 


Political Causes 
The political causes of corruption are also varied 
and complex and may be listed as follows: 


1. Immature democracy: The Corruption Percep- 
tion Indexes consistently show that the coun- 
tries, which appear to be the least corrupt, are 
all long established democracies. Young and 
immature democracy in Iran not only is not 
able to prevent corruption, but also is a cause 
of corruption. However, the persistence of dif- 
fering degrees of corruption in established 
democracies shows that no particular set of 
political arrangements is a panacea for elimi- 
nating corruption. But established democracies 
usually have an underlying consensus on the 
values, rules, and processes of political change. 

2. Political parties and groups: The legal, but irreg- 
ular political parties and groups which appear 
only the time of elections, are one of the sources 
of corruption in Iran. Such parties and groups 
are not active regularly and have no control over 
the activities of the government. If their candi- 
date comes to power, they will be the govern- 
mental political parties and abuse the power for 
own benefit and in the eve ofa new election will 
change the name and will be active again. 

3. Lack of a strong civil society in Iran: Johnston 
(1998) argues that social empowerment is an 
essential element to preventing corruption. 
Social empowerment includes the strengthen- 
ing of groups and interests which make up civil 
society — that is organizations, enterprises, and 
informal social networks active in the realm 
between individuals and government. Where 
civil society is weak, citizens become vulnera- 
ble to exploitation and are unable to construct 
the coordination mechanisms necessary to 
police, and where civil society is strong, 
citizens are able to build coordination mecha- 
nisms. Therefore, the strength of mass political 
participation, specifically the strength of a 
state’s civil society, is the key mechanism for 
preventing corruption. 
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4. Lack of free press: The press is owned or con- 
trolled by the state in Iran, and will report only 
information which is acceptable to the state. The 
press is handicapped, because there is no Free- 
dom of Information law that can secure access to 
government decision-making processes. Lack of 
the free press opens multiple opportunities for 
corruption by officials, politicians, and bureau- 
crats. Therefore, curbing press freedom is an 
important means of ensuring that corrupt offi- 
cials are not held accountable. 

5. Lack of transparency in financing and activities of 
the political parties and groups: There is no obli- 
gation for the political parties and groups to 
declare their financial circles and informing the 
public opinion about their activities in the 
community. 

6. Giving discretionary power to the political 
and administrative officials and lack of their 
accountability to the community. 


Institutions in Charge of Fighting 
Corruption in Iran 


There are several organizations, institutions, and 
agencies which specially or genially (direct or 
indirect) fighting against corruption. Some of 
them are as follows: 


— General Inspection Organization: The General 
Inspection Organization of Iran (GIO) is linked to 
the Judiciary of Iran. It is also called the State 
Inspectorate Organization of Iran. The organiza- 
tion is a member of Asian Ombudsman Associ- 
ation and International Ombudsman Institute. 
Also, it is the member of International Associa- 
tion of Anti-Corruption Authorities. 

— Supreme Audit Court of Iran: The Supreme 
Audit Court of Iran is a government agency 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran. It is supervised 
by the Iranian Parliament. 

— Parliamentary Commission for enforcing prin- 
ciple 90 of the constitution which is involved in 
fighting corruption and enforcing United 
Nations Convention against Corruption. 

— Ministry of Information of Iran also involve in 
fighting corruption. 
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— Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps is one of the 
institutions that fights against corruption in Iran. 

— Ministry of Justice: Ministry of Justice 
involves in fighting corruption by the Govern- 
mental punishment Organization (Sazeman 
Taazirat Hokomati). 

— Islamic Republic of Iran Police (NAJA) also 
fights against corruption in Iran. 


However, the institutions which try to fight 
against corruption in Iran are not just limited to 
which mentioned above, but inside public organi- 
zations also there are sections like Harasat and 
Hafazat that have been established to prevent, 
identify, inspect, control, and prosecute the cases 
of corruption inside organizations. 


Conclusion 


On the basis of above explanations and the defi- 
nitions of corruption, we can conclude that the 
public administration and phenomenon of corrup- 
tion are closed to each other. Then public servants 
are subject to the corruption. 

Literature reveals that corruption is identical 
with bad public administration under the bad gov- 
ernance. Under bad governance, one has a greater 
incentives and larger scope for corruption. Bad 
governance gives higher corruption margin for cor- 
ruptor because of weak law enforcement, lack of 
transparency, and ineffective institutional controls. 
Thus, the promotion of Good Governance helps 
combat corruption. It goes together with efforts that 
aim on fighting corruption more directly, such as 
raising public awareness and strengthening the 
enforcement of anticorruption legislation. 

As evidence shows, the cost of corruption to 
a nation is very high. It lowers investment, hin- 
ders economic growth, and undermines political 
stability and human development by limiting 
access to basic social services as well as increas- 
ing the cost of their delivery. Corruption also 
increases poverty, subverts the financial system, 
endangers the social fabric of the culture, law- 
lessness, and insecurity, citizens’ distrust of the 
government, undermines the legitimacy of the 
state and stifles entrepreneurial. Thus, corruption 
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is antipoor, antidevelopment, antigrowth, anti- 
investment, antientrepreneurship, and inequitable. 

Since occasional fighting against corruption 
in Iran that people have been experiencing for a 
long time has been ineffective and inefficient, 
evidences show that corruption is going to be 
widespread and government’s anticorruption 
efforts have been criticized as being insufficient 
to stop expanding of corruption at the grassroots 
level. 
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Definition 


The cost accounting is a financial accounting subset. 
The cost accounting has the function to support the 
decision-making process and to inform the manage- 
ment about the resources acquisition and the level of 
resources utilization. With reference to the public 
service sector, the cost accounting verifies, for each 
service, the acquired financial resources, the costs of 
each productive factor, the obtained qualitative and 
quantitative results, and the revenues. 


Introduction 


In the recent context of the public administration 
corporatization and of the outsourcing processes 
for the public services delivery, the awareness that 
the resources are becoming increasingly scarce 
and, therefore, that it is necessary to use them in 
a cost-efficient way, in order to achieve high stan- 
dards, plays a pivotal role. Using resources in a 
cost-efficient way means optimizing the obtained 
results in relation to the inputs used in the eco- 
nomic transformation process. 

Moreover, the general absence of the compet- 
itive logics within the delivery of public services, 
as automatic mechanism of market adjustment, 
allows to recognize a primary position to the man- 
agement control procedures. 

In particular, with specific reference to the 
public service sector, it is important to highlight 
that the monitoring was initially understood only 
in a “bureaucratic” way, viz., as the capability to 
fulfill the procedural/behavioral obligations 
related with the regulatory environment. In this 
way, those aspects which are today of strategic 
importance, such as the preservation of the finan- 
cial equilibrium, the managerial efficiency, and 
effectiveness, were omitted. 

In addition, it is wise to note that the presence 
of external constraints, related to the corporate 
social responsibility issues, inherent to the pub- 
lic nature of the service provided, is in contrast 
with the objective of the “sufficient cost cover- 
age” usually adopted by the ordinary activities. 

Therefore, there is the need to perceive 
the changes occurring for private companies, 
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characterized by for-profit logics, and to over- 
come the difficulties associated with the coex- 
istence of public and private interests in the 
process of the establishment of the strategic 
goals to achieve. 

The information about the performance of the 
company that delivers the services is very 
important. Therefore, the various quantitative 
determinations of business operations methods, 
which can be used in a multidimensional per- 
spective, have a significant strategic importance. 
However, some problems in the application of 
the referred above monitoring systems usually 
arise, due to four main factors: the presence of a 
predominantly legal culture instead of an 
accounting culture, the presence of accounting 
systems not suitable for economic analysis, the 
existence of IT systems not able to fully support 
the management control, and the absence of 
reliable data caused by the widespread practice 
consisting in manipulating the financial 
statements. 


Purposes 
The main cost accounting goals are the following: 


1. Evaluating the inventories and other assets, in 
order to allow the financial statements drafting 

2. Leading the business decisions, according to 
the economic convenience criteria 

3. Allowing the management control, especially 
as regards the efficiency, through appropriate 
comparisons between the incurred costs and 
the planned costs 

4. Providing useful information for the organiza- 
tional unit performance assessment in order to 
define the performance-based remuneration to 
be paid to the managers 


The first objective is closely related to the 
financial statements drafting in compliance with 
the civil law. 

The second and third objects make clearer the 
cost accounting function in the planning and con- 
trol process: deciding according to the economic 
efficiency criteria. 


Cost Accounting in Public Services 


There are two additional functions that are 
distinctive of the cost accounting and that must 
be considered as instrumental in relation to the 
previously mentioned objectives (2) and (3). They 
concern with the following: 


(a) The analytical information about each busi- 
ness unit performance 

(b) The measurement of costs related to each 
product 


These latter functions are carried out by the 
management control staff. In particular, for the 
public services sector, the control system includes 
the leading role assumed by the service contract, 
which rules relationships between the public 
administration and the contractor company. 
Within the service contract are defined: the quan- 
titative and qualitative levels of service to be 
achieved and the cost/revenue and inflows/out- 
flows dynamics, which are fundamental to the 
determination of the tariff. Moreover, the service 
chart regulates the relationships between the con- 
tractor company and the citizen/user, defining the 
qualitative levels of service to be provided. 

That being said, the different types of control 
identifiable in the sector are briefly presented 
below: 


e The control performed by the contracting 
authority on the contractor company. Such 
control consists of two kinds of action, one 
external and another internal. 

The first has the scope to assess a gap anal- 
ysis between the delivered services levels and 
those planned and specified in the service con- 
tract. Later on the gap assessment, a specific 
feedback is addressed by the contracting 
authority to the contractor company, in order 
to request the timely implementation of appro- 
priate recovery actions. Moreover, the 
contracting authority will be in charge to 
carry out an audit about the financial sustain- 
ability of the business taking into account the 
optimal relationship between the parameters of 
cost, fare, and quality of the delivered services. 

As far as it concerns the internal control, it 
is aimed to perform, with a feed-forward 
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approach, a gap analysis in order to verify 
efficiency and effectiveness and also reduce 
the information asymmetry between the finan- 
cial accounting and the cost accounting. 

e The control of the contracting authority of the 
service on the user-citizen. It consists of the 
examination of the adequacy of the fare 
charged to the users with respect to the service 
quality perceived by them. 

e The internal managerial control on the public 
utility company’s performance trends. This 
control is aimed at ascertaining the company’s 
ability to ensure over time the economic and 
financial balance, as well as to detect the all 
stakeholders’ satisfaction level (citizens and 
investors). 


That being said, to use a cost accounting sys- 
tem, dedicated to the processing of quantitative 
data from the financial accounting which 1s able to 
respond to the monitoring of enterprise activities, 
is necessary. This monitoring function has the 
scope to verify the formal correctness of the 
accounting documents and the adopted operating 
procedures as well as the optimal resources allo- 
cation (Anthony et al. 2005). 


Financial Accounting Versus Cost 
Accounting 


The managerial activities require, in the process 
of the economic planning, the data processing 
deriving from the cost configurations. These are 
made through the financial statement item 
reclassification. In order to carry out the manage- 
ment control activities, to define a cost center 
system is necessary. The primary intents are the 
following: 


e Cost center responsible accountability for the 
resources optimal allocation 

e “Make or buy” trade-off related to the noncore 
activity production 

e Setting the fares and/or the prices of final 
products 

e Making analysis on the profitability or cost 
coverage levels 
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e Performance analysis comparing it with bench- 
mark data 


The financial accounting is mandatory, with an 
external disclosure function, and has as objectives 
the determination of the net income, measured as the 
algebraic sum of costs and revenues in line with the 
accrual principle, regardless of the time of the finan- 
cial manifestation and equity, as a result of the 
algebraic sum of the economic and financial liabil- 
ities and assets. The financial accounting makes use 
of the double-entry method, through which the man- 
agement events are measured, assigning income and 
asset items to the several reporting periods. 

In a subsequent phase, the cost accounting will 
be developed. The cost accounting is not obliga- 
tory and is designed for gathering information for 
internal use, with the aim to facilitate the decision- 
making process. In this regard, paying attention to 
the cost classification, according to their control- 
lability in the case of alternative management 
decisions, 1s very important: 


e The costs are divided into relevant and irrele- 
vant; the former are controlled by the head of a 
particular functional area and are connected to 
the implemented strategy; the latter have to be 
sustained regardless of the managerial actions 
to enact. Regarding the irrelevant costs, the 
overhead costs, in order to ensure the economic 
organizational continuity, have to be sustained. 
They are fundamental to carry out a differential 
analysis (direct costing) aimed at short-term 
marginal choices for a better exploitation of 
the existing organizational structure. 

The cost accounting has a greater level of 
detail than the financial accounting. In fact, the 
cost items are classified by nature and are 
structured by destination. They refer to the 
object of the cost, which has determined the 
resources consumption, or to the center of 
responsibility from which it is possible to gen- 
erate a revenue. 

It is wise to note that the cost accounting 
output serves for the subsequent managerial 
decisions and trade-off. For this reason, the 
cost accounting uses the consumptive and stan- 
dard cost configurations: 
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e The classification in consumptive and standard 
constitutes a relevant distinction in the public 
services management. The consumptive costs 
related to the production processes are ex post 
recognized. Such costs are certain and objec- 
tive and, usually, they are recognized during 
the financial statement drafting in compliance 
with the civil law. Vice versa, the standard 
costs are measured before the production pro- 
cesses and are used in order to make forecasts 
about the future enterprise performance through 
the use of statistical methods. Usually, the stan- 
dard costs are the basis on which the budget is 
built and represent the measurement, in perspec- 
tive, of the strategies to implement (Drury 2008). 


However, considering the recent public adminis- 
tration corporatization and the public services deliv- 
ery outsourcing, the standard costs are a constraint 
and, at the same time, a benchmark for the initial 
definition of the enterprise strategy. So far the cost/ 
revenue balance was not taken into account enough. 
This is because the eventual financial statement 
deficits were covered by the public administration 
and were considered as a social cost. In this way, 
there is the absence of a direct link between the 
price, representative of the revenue, and the cost, 
which measures the economic sacrifice to be 
incurred for the service delivery process implemen- 
tation. Instead, previously, the links between the 
quality and the fare, the former as the independent 
variable and the latter as the dependent variable, and 
the fact that the cost was not connected in any way 
with the quality to be achieved and the fare to charge 
were considered. In this way, it was difficult to 
pursue a balanced budget and to achieve profit levels 
that could satisfy the investors’ interests. The 
dynamics between the three variables (fare, quality, 
cost) that determine the performance seem to be 
more relevant to the business administration logic, 
which considers the revenue as a positive income 
component that covers the costs. In particular, the 
quality is considered as the starting independent 
variable from which the level of the cost depends. 
This latter, in turn, becomes the independent vari- 
able from which the value to be attributed to the 
variable “fare” derives. Therefore, there is a logic of 
economic efficiency, directed to the profit pursuit. 
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Regarding to the implementation phase of a 
cost accounting system, a great awareness of the 
existing enterprise’s organizational structure and 
activities is necessary to have. This is in order to 
collect information about the various responsibil- 
ity centers to which assign the costs. The provided 
service type and the cost structure, especially with 
regard to the proportion of fixed/variable costs, 
have to be taken into account. For example, it is 
considered appropriate: 


— To prefer the standard cost in those firms where 
the variable costs are high. In this way, when 
the operating revenues are not sufficient to 
ensure the economic stability compared to var- 
lable costs, a rethinking of the business in 
terms of service offering portfolio and of the 
offered service characteristics 1s appropriate. 

— To use differential analysis systems (with the 
direct costing), considering the gross margin as 
reference indicator, in those companies where the 
fixed costs are high, and making any changes in 
the production structure is not possible. 


Cost Accounting Methods 


Regarding the cost accounting methodologies 
used to measure the full cost level attributable to 
the different provided service categories, classify- 
ing costs on nature and then on destination is 
necessary. 

In order to better understand these methodolo- 
gies, distinguishing the costs in relation to the way 
in which they are related to the reference object is 
considered appropriate: 


e The classification by imputation divides the 
costs in special and common and then divides 
them into direct and indirect. The division cri- 
terion is based on the objectivity of the mea- 
surement of the input product partial amount, 
used in order to produce the output, in relation 
to the cost object. Therefore, if the input prod- 
uct consumption is ascertained, the cost is spe- 
cial, otherwise the cost is common. In addition, 
considering the procedures for allocating the 
cost object, if the criterion of the objectivity is 
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joined by the economic effectiveness criterion, 
it is possible to distinguish between direct costs 
and indirect costs. Therefore, it emerges that a 
common cost is always indirect, while a special 
cost can be direct or indirect. 


The indirect costs, not directly attributable to 
the single object of cost, are generally divided in 
proportion to a basis of predefined allocation. In 
that regard, two alternative calculation methods 
are identifiable: 


1. Cost to be divided * basis referred to the object/ 
total basis of apportionment (attribution rate) 

2. Basis referred to the object * cost to be divided/ 
total basis of apportionment (apportionment 
rate) 


Furthermore, it is noted that the division can be 
made on unique basis, if the total of the indirect 
costs is divided in proportion to a single driver, or 
on multiple basis, if the total of the indirect costs 1s 
divided into homogeneous categories, each one 
related to an apportionment criterion. Among the 
indirect costs, there are the administrative costs, 
the social costs, and the amortization costs 
(Barfield et al. 2003). 

Usually the two main used methods are the cost 
center accounting approach and the activity- 
based costing (ABC). 

It is wise to point out that the scope that could 
be pursued through the adoption of the cost center 
accounting consists in the acknowledge of the 
several sustained costs in order to produce the 
desired output and, moreover, in the respective 
imputation of the indirect costs assessed through 
the causality relationship. 

The main advantage related to such method con- 
sists in the possibility to refer homogenous cost 
classes directly to the corresponding cost centers 
and the subsequent overturning of the entire amount 
on the several products, through a unique driver. 

The cost center method is usually directly 
related to a functional organizational unit, to 
which the corresponding accountability center is 
strictly connected. The whole of the functional 
units making part of the enterprise’s organization 
mirrors the requirements underlying the strategy 
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and the management by objective approach 
adopted by the management. 

Usually the following cost center classification 
is adopted: 


— Productive. These cost centers are directly 
connected to the activities that implement the 
public service delivery process. 

— Auxiliary. These cost centers are related to the 
whole of activities that are conducted to sup- 
port to the delivery process. Among the sup- 
port activities carried out within a firm’s 
organization, there are the warehouse manage- 
ment, the maintenance services, and the logis- 
tics units. 

— Functional. This category of cost centers is 
usually related to the activities that, although 
not directly related to the delivery process, are 
anyway essential for the organization running. 


Once the cost center plan is prepared, the 
accounting procedure continues with the over- 
turning of the indirect costs to the several cost 
centers. This operation is carried out according 
to the consumption request of the underlying 
resource, expressed by each of the involved cost 
centers. 

Later on this step is the time of the auxiliary 
costs overturning. Therefore, the same operation, 
for the functional centers, is optionally executed. 
Finally, the total amounts have to be allocated to 
the several products through the unit rates of cost 
calculation. 


Unit rates of cost 
= Total costs charged /quantity of 
the production 


The formula quoted above allows to measure 
the amount attributable to each category of prod- 
uct, multiplying the coefficients shown above for 
the quantity used during the service delivery 
(Horngren et al. 2002). 

It is wise to observe that a rising of the indirect 
costs related to the production process, especially 
in the industry sector, can be detected. This trend 
is due to the implementation of a whole of support 
activities required by the increasing complexity of 
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the production process. This phenomenon does 
not depend by the volume production, but rather 
it is strictly related to the ever-increasing differ- 
entiation, decentralization, and flexibility of the 
production processes. These, in turn, is a 
decrease of the direct labor costs determined 
while, at same time, an increase of both the 
direct raw material costs and the indirect over- 
head costs generated. 

In other words, the “market of the offer,” which 
is peculiar of the mass production and consump- 
tion, becomes the “market of the demand.” This 
latter is able to detect and to satisfy the the user 
community’s needs. It can be pointed out that the 
“hidden costs” generated within the production 
plant, viz., those costs not related to the employ- 
ment of the production factors, by the manage- 
ment of the ever-increasing complexity of the 
production structure are caused. 

These phenomena heavily affected the organi- 
zations involved in the public services delivery. 
Indeed, these organizations are now required to 
focus on a set of specific factors, as for instance, 
orientation to the users community, total quality 
approach, innovation process specially using ICT 
technologies, and production decentralization. 
Moreover, a high flexibility in the strategy, orga- 
nization, and production seems necessary. In this 
scenario, it is wise to point out that the traditional 
cost accounting methods based on the cost centers 
that perform the direct costs overturning, calculat- 
ing it according to the production volume, become 
obsolete. Indeed, this technique causes a signifi- 
cant information distortion about the trend and the 
cost distribution. 

The cost center accounting approach can also 
determine the so-called phenomenon of “cross sub- 
sidization,” in which the unit cost of products con- 
noted by a high complexity of the production 
process and a low production volume is 
underestimated. Indeed the costs, due to the com- 
plexity, remain “hidden” and “shadowed” by the 
major absorption of the indirect costs made by the 
products characterized by a higher production 
volume. 

Indeed, when the distribution of the indirect 
costs deriving from the complexity is executed 
according to the traditional methods based on the 
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production volume, the penalization of the mature 
products was observed. These latter are connoted 
by a higher volume of production and lower need 
of cost coverage, while the youngest products are 
characterized by lower production volume and a 
higher absorption level of the indirect costs (for 
instance, the costs for advertising). In others 
words, the mature products, built up through a 
standardized production process, are disadvan- 
taged in favor of those characterized by a lower 
production volume and higher complexity. 

The issues above referred legitimated the aban- 
donment of the traditional management by func- 
tions in favor of firm’s management focused on 
the interrelationship between the several activities 
(horizontal perspective). Indeed, the activity- 
based costing (ABC) method is adopted according 
to the consideration that a direct relation between 
product and consumed resources does not exist, 
but, rather, these latter have to be related with the 
all enacted activities and that contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to deliver the service that the firm offers 
to the customers. In other words, it is important to 
know primarily the implemented activity entity and 
the total amount of the absorbed factors. This is in 
order to assess the relevant degree of contribution 
of the activities themselves to the final output 
production. 

This methodology of allocation of the indirect 
costs allows to overcome the limits exhibited by 
the traditional accounting performed by the cost 
centers. The subtended logic consists in the 
changing of the perspective adopted for the cost 
allocation, viz., the coverage of costs, is not pri- 
marily related to the production volume, but rather 
it is linked to the understanding of the resource 
consumption causes. Therefore, starting from the 
management by activity analysis is possible to 
better understand what happens inside the several 
firms’ functions and the related organizational 
units, and, moreover, the relationships between 
the functions themselves are possible to assess. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to assess that the 
ABC methodology is not a technique completely 
different from that of the accounting by cost cen- 
ters. This is because both methods are based on 
the overhead cost distribution, but the ABC 
method is a more sophisticated technique having 
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the scope to assess with greater accuracy the costs 
of the products, according to the activities related 
to the indirect costs. Of course, in this case the 
conceptual model is changed, viz., the cost is 
correlated with the activities and not with the 
products anymore. These activities are indirect, 
consume resources, and are required by the ser- 
vices/customers/markets, and, in turn, they will 
generate overhead costs. 

Therefore, the cost measuring, according to the 
following phases, will be performed: the definition 
of the activities and the detection of the relevant 
costs, the assessing of the criteria to be adopted for 
the cost allocation, the calculation of the allocation 
coefficients, and the assignment to the products of 
the indirect costs. It is wise to point out that deciding 
the criteria for cost allocation represents the techni- 
cal innovativeness of the ABC method. 

Indeed from one side, to identify a determi- 
nant of the cost (activity driver), which should be 
a full representative of the specific unit, will be 
required. Through this activity driver, it should 
be possible to express in a synthetic and effective 
manner the services delivered by the specific 
unit. From the other side, it is essential to distin- 
guish the so-called activity rates, relating the 
total cost of the activity with the activity volume, 
so that to calculate the unit cost of the activity 
would be possible. 

While the ABC method is limited to the defini- 
tion of the cost of the activities, the activity-based 
management (ABM) represents the managerial evo- 
lution inspired to the operational management ori- 
ented to the intervention on the firm’s costs. The 
ABM is grounded on the identification of the activ- 
ities that primarily contribute to the competitive 
advantage of the firm, eliminating or reducing to 
the minimum those activities that do not bring an 
added value to the business process. When some 
activities are reduced or eliminated, the related 
resources should be reallocated, if it is possible 
(Cooper et al. 1992; Friedman and Lynne 1997). 


Conclusions 


All this considering, it can be noted that the cost 
accounting has its origin in the will to overcome 
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the limits of the financial accounting. Moreover, it 
constitutes the knowledge base that can serve as 
reference for the implementation of an effective 
internal management control, viz., the ways how 
the several sectors of the firm contribute to the 
delivery of the public service and to the achieve- 
ment of the net income. 

The cost accounting allows to implement an 
IT system dedicated to the internal monitoring 
that offers to the management the possibility to 
perform a wide variety of investigations and 
inspections, in order to verify the accomplish- 
ment of different objectives, for instance, the 
choices of the economical convenience about 
the different ways to deliver the service and the 
related impacts registered on the effectiveness 
of the firm; the knowledge about the quantities 
of resources absorbed by the delivery of each 
public service; and the comparing of the values 
of the cost related to a different time period or, 
vice versa, assessing the positioning of the aver- 
age cost of the service with specific benchmark 
values. 

It could be said that the cost accounting has the 
scope to satisfy some informational needs different 
from those of the financial accounting. Indeed, the 
cost accounting emerges in order to satisfy the 
requirements of a specific stakeholder category, 
viz., the economic agent/managerial category. 

Therefore, the strategic value of the informa- 
tion obtainable from the cost accounting 1s 
unquestioned. Indeed, while the financial 
accounting is oriented to satisfy some external 
stakeholders with a set of information related to 
the the firm performance, vice versa with the 
cost accounting, to the managerial class, the 
exact view about the firm performance in a stra- 
tegic perspective and with the clear objective to 
highlight the causes of economic nature related 
to the variations of the results obtained versus 
those planned is given. 

The final phase of the cost accounting proce- 
dure is the variation analysis. The latter, in turn, 
can be divided in four steps: comparison of 
values, decomposition of the variations, identifi- 
cation of the causes, and definition of the actions 
to be undertaken. Moreover, it is wise to point out 
the following: 
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e The comparison is made between the values 
referred in the budget and those consumptive 
to determine the global variations. 

e The next step consists in the decomposition of 
the elementary variations. 

e Once the elementary variations are identified, 
to detect the causes and the related responsibil- 
ities is necessary. 

e At the end of the procedure, the corrective 
actions will be defined (Kaplan 1994). 
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Introduction 


Ethical considerations play an important role in 
the area of public administration and policy. (This 
chapter uses the terms “ethical” and “moral” inter- 
changeably.) One of the consequences that ethical 
considerations have in public administration and 
policy is the creation of additional costs. This 
chapter explores both monetary and nonmonetary 
costs that ethical considerations impose in the area 
of public administration and policy. 

To best conceptualize the various ways that 
ethical considerations impose these costs, this 
chapter identifies dominant Western ethical 
views such as utilitarianism, deontology, virtue 
ethics, feminist ethics, animal ethics, and environ- 
mental ethics. 

Next it explores ways in which ethical issues 
arise in public administration and policy. There 
are a number of methods utilized by organizations 
to mandate or encourage ethical behavior such as 
ethical codes, ethical constitutions, standards of 
conduct, mission statements, and general regula- 
tory policies. Some approaches are procedural, 
wherein the tendency is to focus on primarily 
prescribing behavior. Informal ethics might also 
be used in isolation or in tandem with formal 
codes. Such ethics tend to pertain to work culture 
and office dynamics and what is taken to be 
acceptable and unacceptable. In some circum- 
stances, cues that moral standards have failed to 
be brought to fruition come from the public. The 
public often indicates what constitutes the com- 
mon morality when it responds critically to fail- 
ures of organizations to achieve this standard. 
Ethical considerations arise at both the individual 
and collective level. Encouraging personal indi- 
vidual ethical integrity is one method for bringing 
to fruition ethical behavior in institutional con- 
texts. Ethics also comes into play in the adminis- 
tration of organizations. Differing models for 
administration such as the traditional public 
administration model, the new public manage- 
ment model, and the new public service model 
each bring their own attendant set of ethical back- 
ground assumptions and practices. Some organi- 
zations engage in ethical endeavors by going 
beyond existing laws and codes of behavior and 
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engaging in voluntary social responsibility. 
Attending to the dynamics of employees and 
their representation also has an ethical valence; 
consider, for example, the need to reflect diversity, 
to prohibit sexual harassment, to generate a non- 
hostile work environment, to avoid conflicts of 
interest, and to manifest appropriate organiza- 
tional authority and power. On a broader analysis, 
public administration and public policies require 
that responsibilities to citizens are reflected and 
respected and that actions taken inspire trust. 

Following the grounding of various ways in 
which ethics are practiced in public administration 
and policy, the chapter next turns to exploration of 
the monetary costs of actively pursuing ethical 
standards in public administration and policy. 
Such costs include those associated with ethical 
training and management, identifying organiza- 
tional regulatory and advisory policies, develop- 
ing ethical codes and mission statements, 
constructing constitutions and standards of con- 
duct, ethical audits, ethics committees, ethics and 
compliance officers, systems for resolving ethical 
concerns, general infrastructure for monitoring 
ethical requirements, assessment of compliance 
with ethical standards via outside organizations 
or granting bodies, and cultural competence 
training. 

Failure to meet ethical standards carries its own 
set of monetary costs. The individual ethical fail- 
ures of an employee can result in the loss of the 
credibility of an institution as a whole. Scandals 
can tarnish an entire organization in terms of repu- 
tation and can carry attendant financial losses. Eth- 
ical failures coming to light can result in lost 
credibility, lost influence, and lost public trust. In 
the absence of employee, partner, and citizen trust, 
the efficacy of public administration and policy 
suffers. Failure to act ethically may also result in 
professional certification being lost, legal costs 
being incurred, and additional penalties. Public 
sector efficacy relies on evidence of ethical com- 
petence; failure through corruption generates citi- 
zen distrust and decreases in citizen well-being. 
Oftentimes individual whistle-blowers call atten- 
tion to serious ethical breaches by organizations, 
peers, or management. Evidence of corruption is 
particularly damaging when it taints the very 
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administration and policy that is meant to protect 
citizens. Failures of compliance, such as failing to 
meet mandatory safety procures, can result in firing 
and criminal prosecution or civil action. 

This chapter closes with various nonmonetary 
costs of ethical failures. A cost-benefit analysis, in 
isolation, is inadequate to assess the impact of 
ethical considerations in public administration 
and policy. On a personal level, ethical failures 
can result in loss of personal and professional 
integrity. On an institutional level, ethical failings 
tend to entrench oppressive systems and external- 
ize costs to disenfranchised populations, includ- 
ing nonhuman members of the ecosystem. Moral 
failures in public administration and policy can 
also result in destruction to the social fabric and 
the sacrifice of individual and group rights to be 
free from harm. 


Dominant Western Ethical Views 


In Western philosophical ethics, numerous ethical 
systems are employed to assess ethical issues and 
to propose solutions to ethical problems. Among 
these ethical systems are: 


e Utilitarian ethics, which focus on whether gen- 
eral goodness is maximized by the conse- 
quences of one’s actions. According to this 
view, every individual impacted by an action 
ought to be taken into account. Utilitarian 
thought is often used in cost-benefit analyses. 
Utilitarian ethics are exemplified by the work 
of Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. 

e Deontological ethics, which focus on whether 
one’s act is motivated by adherence to princi- 
ples. Moral correctness is defined by actions 
that embody categorical imperatives, which 
are, by definition, universalizable. Deontolog- 
ical ethics are exemplified by the work of 
Immanuel Kant. 

e Virtue ethics, which focus on whether an indi- 
vidual is habituating the capacity to respond in 
morally appropriate ways in varied contexts, as 
determined by a wise person. Virtue ethics are 
exemplified by the work of Aristotle and 
David Hume. 
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e Feminist ethics, which focus on the moral harm 
caused by systemic oppression of various 
groups and seeks to alleviate that harm through 
critical social and political analysis and action. 
Feminist ethics are exemplified by the work of 
Virginia Held and Susan Sherwin. 

e Animal ethics, which focus on identifying and 
ameliorating the immoral treatment of non- 
human animals. Animal ethics argue in favor 
of moral obligations to nonhuman animals. 
Animal ethics are exemplified by the work of 
Peter Singer. 

e Environmental ethics, which focus on moral 
harms committed by humans toward the non- 
human environment and its members. Environ- 
mental ethics provide arguments as to why 
anthropogenic harm of the environment is 
immoral. Environmental ethics are exemplified 
by Aldo Leopold and Karen Warren. 


Each of these ethical systems can offer unique 
solutions to ethical problems, illuminate inade- 
quacies in other systems, and propose different 
means of assessing the costs of ethics. It is useful 
to keep these ethical systems in mind when iden- 
tifying and analyzing ethical questions — and 
when seeking to understand the reasons behind 
certain courses of action — that arise in the context 
of public administration and policy. 


Intersections of Ethics and Public 
Administration and Policy 


Ethics intersect with public administration and 
policy in multiple ways. For example, ethical 
considerations affect the enactment of laws, the 
adoption and implementation of formal codes, and 
the informal expectations of employees. Although 
the underlying philosophical assumptions (some 
of which are articulated above) may not be readily 
apparent, they are nonetheless operative. In addi- 
tion, ethical assessments occur against the back- 
ground conditions of the legal system’s moral 
constraints. There are also numerous constraints 
and recommendations within governmental 
entities and business organizations, including 
regulatory policies, mission statements, advisory 
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policies, ethical codes, constitutions, and stan- 
dards of conduct. 

One manner in which to approach ethics in 
public administration and policy is to focus on 
procedural matters. Procedural approaches to 
ethics focus on rules and codes that identify 
expectations for morally permissible behavior; 
such an approach is, for the most part, prescrip- 
tive. One concern regarding this approach is the 
potential failure to cultivate robust moral motiva- 
tion; it can be problematic to do what is morally 
right simply to avoid punishment as opposed to 
pursuing morally correct actions as ends in 
themselves. 

Informal ethical codes can be used as alterna- 
tives to, or in tandem with, formal codes. Informal 
ethical codes might arise from office dynamics, 
the culture of the environment in which one 
works, and the responses of the public to admin- 
istration and policy. Such considerations help to 
shape the unique ethical terrain of any organiza- 
tion. The shape of the more general public ethical 
landscape is sometimes revealed when organiza- 
tions fail to fulfill public ethical expectations. 
What constitutes the common morality of a par- 
ticular group can be made apparent when there are 
failures to adhere to it, especially when the failure 
is accompanied by a public response articulating 
the concern. 

Ethical considerations arise not only at the 
collective level but also at the individual level. 
Individuals can manifest principled behavior that 
evidences quality of ethical character even when 
that behavior has not been prescribed procedur- 
ally. Individuals may face persistently changing 
contexts and are assumed to be capable of 
adapting to those contexts in a moral manner 
when the mere application of inadequately con- 
textualized rules fails to apply. Encouraging the 
personal moral integrity of employees is some- 
times identified as a key indicator of ensuring an 
ethical organization. 

Ethics also impacts the administration of orga- 
nizations, especially in the adoption of adminis- 
trative reforms influenced by new administrative 
philosophies (Maesschalck 2004). For example, 
traditional public administration can be character- 
ized as having a focus on centralized bureaucracy, 
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top-down control, and minimal discretion (Fox 
2001). However, a new public management 
approach has arisen that emphasizes efficiency 
and output, recommends contract labor, encour- 
ages private-sector management, and focuses on 
measurable performance standards (Hood 1994). 
In addition, a new public service approach to 
public administration has arisen that conceives 
of service as being in the public interest of citizens 
(as opposed to customers) and in which there is an 
emphasis on valuing people and not just produc- 
tivity (Denhardt and Denhardt 2000). This 
approach also values citizenship and public ser- 
vice above entrepreneurship (Denhardt and 
Denhardt 2000). Different foci for the ends of 
public administration and policy generate a differ- 
ent ethical ethos. 

There are also forms of ethics occurring in the 
context of public administration and policy that go 
above and beyond those specified above. For 
example, voluntary philanthropic social responsi- 
bility may be expected even though it is not explic- 
itly articulated as an ethical requirement. Such 
actions can be interpreted as going beyond compli- 
ance with existing laws and codes of behavior. 
Voluntary social responsibility may involve 
exercising economic, environmentally responsible, 
sustainably grounded, philanthropic behavior that 
is not mandated, but is nonetheless ethically desir- 
able. Philanthropic behavior focused on sustain- 
ability concerns can be motivated through 
environmental ethics. Such action can lead to the 
benefits that come from a good reputation and the 
appeal it provides to individuals concerned with 
supporting socially responsible organizations. 

Particular ethical concerns within public 
administration and policy also arise with regard 
to employees as members of a work environment. 
For example, adequate reflection of diverse per- 
sons in the work environment is an ethical con- 
sideration; diversity includes race, gender, sexual 
orientation, ability, and class background, among 
others. Feminist ethics are a uniquely good fit for 
such considerations. Other ethical considerations 
within the workplace include harassment — sexual 
or otherwise — and discrimination. Such occur- 
rences are not only unethical, they can also gen- 
erate legal action. Similar concerns arise with 
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hostile work environments. Adequate pay, com- 
pensation, childcare, and health benefits, among 
others, also invoke ethical considerations in the 
workplace. Conflicts of interest also require spe- 
cial ethical attention, both in how they are handled 
when they occur and in how to prevent them from 
resurfacing in the future. The nuances of work 
culture also merit consideration, including the 
type of leadership provided and how it connects 
to decision-making processes and organizational 
authority and power. 

Responsibilities to citizens are likewise ethi- 
cally relevant. Public administration and public 
policies are only useful insofar as they inspire 
trust in their constituents. A lack of confidence in 
organizations radically minimizes their efficacy. 
The differing moral costs for individuals and larger 
groups are often brought into relief. For example, 
moral obligations to the greater whole may take 
priority (a view preferred by utilitarian-based 
ethics) or the rights of individuals may take priority 
(a view preferred by deontological-based ethics). 


Monetary Costs of Actively Pursuing 
Ethical Standards 


Prioritizing ethical concerns within public adminis- 
tration and policy has multiple fiscal impacts. There 
can be costs associated with additional training for 
employees and management. There can be costs 
associated with investing in identifying organiza- 
tional regulatory and advisory policies, costs that 
accompany developing ethical codes and mission 
statements, and costs that are incurred through the 
construction of constitutions and standards of con- 
duct. Ethical audits, ethics committees, ethics and 
compliance officers, formal and informal systems 
for resolving ethical questions and concerns, and 
more generally ethical infrastructure and the means 
for monitoring ethical standards, codes, and require- 
ments all come with temporal and fiscal costs. 
Assessing compliance with ethical standards, codes, 
and requirements may require the hiring of an out- 
side organization. Additional costs may be incurred 
due to the need for training for cultural competence if 
the organization engages in global interactions, so as 
to avoid culturally relative ethical failures. 
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Monetary Costs of Ethical Failures 


Inasmuch as it may seem arduous or exorbitant to 
spend time, energy, and resources on ethical con- 
siderations, the benefits may be seen to far out- 
weigh the harms that can result from a failure to 
invest in an ethical orientation for organizations 
and their constituents. For example, failures to act 
in an ethical manner at the individual level can result 
in the loss of credibility for an institution as a whole. 
Many instances exist in which the immoral behavior 
of an individual has, or the immoral behaviors of a 
group have, created a scandal that tarnishes an entire 
organization — both financially and in terms of their 
reputation. If ethical audits reveal wrongdoing, or if 
ethical failures come to light, organizations can lose 
credibility, influence, and public trust. Without 
employee, partner, and citizen trust, the efficacy of 
public administration and policy will suffer. Further- 
more, organizations that operate in unethical ways 
may lose professional certification, face penalties, 
and incur substantial legal costs. 

In addition, one could argue that the costs of 
ethical failures are more dire when immoral action 
taints the very administration and policy that is 
intended to serve in a protective role for citizens. 
Organizations that seek to manifest ethical ideals, 
such as justice, more generally require aversion to 
particular forms of injustice like corruption. Ethical 
competency plays a key role in public sector efficacy, 
and corruption not only generates distrust but corre- 
lates with decreased citizen well-being (Jurkiewicz 
and Morozov 2012). Oftentimes, harms are exposed 
by the efforts of courageous whistleblowers, who 
report serious ethical breaches resulting in significant 
wrongdoing by organizations, their peers, or their 
management. Further, when individuals or groups 
seek to mask failures of compliance, such as viola- 
tions of mandatory safety procedures, costs can be 
incurred that are associated with firings and potential 
criminal prosecutions or civil actions. 


Nonmonetary Costs of Unethical 
Behavior 


By itself, a cost-benefit analysis is inadequate to 
assess the impact of ethical considerations in 
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public administration and policy, especially if 
the goal is to live a life of integrity in which 
doing what is ethically right is valued in and of 
itself. The failure to do what is ethically correct in 
a given situation can often result in further harm to 
groups that are already oppressed (whether that 
oppression is based on race, gender, sexual orien- 
tation, class, ability, etc., or any combination 
thereof), such as further exclusions, failures to 
take perspectives into account, and externalizing 
costs (e.g., to individuals in third-world nations or 
to the environment), among others. One’s own 
professional and personal integrity may be 
sacrificed through failures to reflect ethics in the 
workplace. Regular failures to manifest ethical 
behavior in public administration and policy can 
also result in detrimental treatment of the planet, 
destruction to the social fabric, and the sacrificing 
of individual and group rights to be free from 
harm. Accordingly, it is important to assess what 
nonmonetary costs can arise from the failure to act 
ethically. 


Conclusion 


The impact of ethical considerations on public 
administration and policy are undeniable, and 
the costs that they impose cannot be understated. 
When identifying and assessing the ethical issues 
that arise in public administration and policy, it is 
helpful to consider philosophical ethical systems 
and the influence they might have on behaviors at 
individual and collective levels. The intersections 
of ethics and public administration and policy are 
numerous and varied, and the significant mone- 
tary and nonmonetary costs they can impose 
makes this an area worthy of focus. 
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Counterterrorism and 
Community Resilience 


Salwa El Habib 
Walden University, Minneapolis, MN, USA 


Synonyms 


Community building; Counterterrorism; De- 
radicalization; Human development; Islam; Islamic 
fundamentalism; Mediation; Mitigation; Peace 
building; Radicalization; Sustainable development; 
Terrorism; Terrorist; Violence; Violent extremism 


Definition 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) defines 
terrorism as “the unlawful use of force or violence 
against persons or property to intimidate or coerce 
a government, the civilian population, or any seg- 
ment thereof, in furtherance of political or social 
objectives.” Counterterrorism is the action of 
standing against, fighting, and preventing terror- 
ism. Resilience is the capacity of the community 
to recover quickly from hardship. 


Introduction 


The phenomenon of terrorism has existed 
throughout human history, taking different forms 
of rebellion and manifestations of violence. The 
origin of the term itself goes back to the Reign of 
Terror sponsored by France’s revolutionary gov- 
ernment in the seventeenth century to control its 
citizens. In more recent history, and through the 
1970s, the phenomenon of terrorism involved 
anticolonial warfare, characterized by nationalistic 
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and liberation movements in Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East. During the 1980s, anarchism was on 
the rise, and so was Jihad, following the occupation 
of Afghanistan (1979-1986) by the former Soviet 
Union. In response to the Soviet occupation, Afghan 
tribes formed a coalition of armed fighters trained in 
camps in adjacent Pakistan. The Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia had generously supported the Mujahideen 
(Afghan fighters); and fighters from all over the 
Islamic world declared holy war against the Soviet 
Union and flocked to fight alongside the Afghans. 
The United States intervened with equipment, train- 
ing, and humanitarian aid to the Afghans and helped 
them gain independence and defeat the Soviet 
Union. This was the beginning of overt Jihad by 
Islamic fundamentalists, which spawned transna- 
tional terrorism, transcending political borders, and 
driven by faith rather than nationalistic interests. 


Background 


In 2016, the concept of terrorism had evolved into a 
full-fledged academic discipline with hundreds of 
references and several definitions for the term 
which contextualized the phenomenon as a weapon 
or proxy war of the weak and disadvantaged 
against a stronger, more powerful ruler or govern- 
ment. The definitions of terrorism included organi- 
zations fighting for defined, tangible causes, such 
as for independence, or against persecution, injus- 
tice, and oppression. Derived from his experience 
in crises regions around the world, Staub (2000) 
attributed the formation of terrorist movements to 
feelings of alienation, ineffectiveness, and insecu- 
rity due to political disorganization and economic 
deprivation. Somalia is a case in point where polit- 
ical chaos and disorganization have alienated 
scores of people and created a societal vacuum 
that was favorable for propagation of gang-like 
violence, piracy, and international terrorism. 


Counterterrorism 
The main problem of terrorism is the mobilization 


and recruitment of streams of supporters, which is 
fundamental to the sustainability and longevity of 
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a terrorist group. Numerous studies on gang 
recruitment and socialization draw parallels to 
contemporary terrorist recruitment and socializa- 
tion. In order to design effective counterterrorism 
strategies, it is crucial to understand the process of 
radicalization, to be able to discern whether radi- 
calization is a function of the recruitment efforts 
of the terrorist or gang organizations, the vulner- 
ability of the potential recruits, or whether there 
are extraneous factors that motivate or compel 
individuals and groups to join in terrorist activi- 
ties. And if these situations happen interchange- 
ably, what are the driving motives for each? It 
requires a deeper understanding of the circum- 
stances considered favorable for terrorist organi- 
zations and groups to run successful recruitment 
campaigns. These include relationships, among 
individuals and groups, and also circumstantial 
relationships, to identify the triggers that make 
individuals radicalize and crossover to become 
active terrorists. This understanding will facilitate 
a view into the communities and a clearer percep- 
tion of internal vulnerabilities and sources of 
resilience. 


Current Research Status 


Stump and Dixit (2016) realize that in spite of the 
rapid growth of research in terrorism and violent 
extremism, the knowledge generated seems to 
perpetuate the existing power structures. They 
claim that most of the knowledge is produced by 
a relatively small group of researchers in Europe 
and the United States, crowding out dissident 
literature and depriving the field of meaningful 
debate that challenges the assumptions and 
advances the field. Research on terrorism and 
violent extremism was also prolific in several 
countries in the Middle East and North Africa, 
but due to language barriers, it was not captured 
in the mainstream literature and media. Similar to 
dissident research, local and regional research was 
not recognized in think tank and research institu- 
tions and was thus absent from meaningful 
debates that contributed to policy making. Dissi- 
dent literature ranged from research revealing 
characteristics of state-sponsored terrorism, 
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including state violence targeting certain non- 
state groups and populations, state-sponsored vio- 
lence across international, or siding with groups 
and arming them against other groups. 


Paradigm in Literature 


There have been three streams of thinking in 
literature that are loosely connected at the defini- 
tion level. One stream advocates that conflict is 
inevitable; the second stream claims that conflict 
is created to justify aggression; and the third 
stream is more analytical and pragmatic. The 
first stream is pioneered by Huntington (1998), 
predicting the realignment of the world along 
lines of civilization, and argued that the princi- 
ples along which the West evolved are in direct 
conflict with the principles of other civilizations 
and cultures, namely, the Islamic, Chino, and 
Hindu. Huntington predicted that after the end 
of the Cold War, a clash of civilizations is inev- 
itable between the West and the other cultures. 
This view was adopted as the premise for the 
United States foreign policy and continues to be 
the undertone of the policy and rhetoric of the 
United States and the Western countries, today, 
especially post the 9/11 terrorist attack, in the war 
against terror. 

The second stream adopts conspiracy 
approaches to analysis as in anarchism, the ori- 
entalism theory, and the propaganda model. 
Said (1987) criticized Huntington’s (1993) the 
clash of civilizations viewpoint as being divi- 
sive, confrontational, and non-conciliatory and 
accused him of depicting cultures as homoge- 
nous entities that lacked in depth of the human 
experience, reducing thousands of years of civ- 
ilization to perceptions of Western travelers and 
explorers. Said (1993) articulated that 
Huntington’s worldview provides the context 
for which conflicts are preempted as a justifica- 
tion for aggression. Herman and Chomsky 
(1988) critically looked at the role of the media 
propaganda in manipulating the public opinion 
and how the consent is being manufactured in 
the public consciousness. These theories have 
provided material for academic and intellectual 
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debates on foreign policy and continue to feed 
intellectual discourse today. 

Researchers in the third stream attempted to 
analyze circumstances and motives and are more 
optimistic about the transiency of the phenome- 
non as a stage in the continuum of globalization 
and global terrorism. In his lecture Nine Myths of 
Terrorism, LaFree (2015) described the black 
swan phenomenon by major events that the media 
overemphasize by replaying highly dramatic 
scenes, and raising the level of fear and anxiety, 
and viewership. LaFree (2015) discussed and 
refuted the validity of nine popular beliefs on ter- 
rorism as myths, using evidence from the Global 
Terrorism Database (GTD), which is an open- 
source database including information on terrorist 
events around the world from 1970 to 2015 and 
includes more than 150,000 incidents (START). 

Other researchers used cause-and-effect theory 
to analyze terrorism in its contemporary context. 
At a global level, Azam and Thelen (2010) 
blamed foreign policy of Western countries on 
the spread of radicalization and terrorism by mil- 
itarizing interventions and dumping arms and 
artilleries into failed or failing states. They 
suggested that Western countries could reverse 
the trend by refraining from military intervention 
in favor of increasing investment in foreign aid. 
Piazza (2011) blamed minority economic discrim- 
ination practices on the proliferation of domestic 
terrorism. He argued that radicalization and ter- 
rorist activities are more prevalent in Western 
countries where minorities experience economic 
discrimination. He invited countries to review 
their policies vis-a-vis their minority populations 
and develop policies that promote justice and 
reduce discrimination. Brockhoff et al. (2014) 
established a reverse relationship between educa- 
tion and terrorism, claiming that the higher the 
level of education, the less likely individuals 
would be drawn to radicalization and terrorism. 
Some researchers were able to draw direct links 
between public policies and radicalization, as in 
the case of Nigeria and the rise of Boko Haram, 
which Suleiman and Karim (2015) attributed to 
bad governance and corruption. 

These arguments constitute some of the 
general perceptions on why and how people 
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radicalize, yet there is not enough evidence to 
support or refute any of these arguments and per- 
ceptions. Although some of the research findings 
are plausible, there remains to be a great need for 
empirical research and data-based evidence to 
solidify theories and develop viable strategies for 
counterterrorism. 


Counterterrorism Policies 


According to social construction framework 
(SCF) scholars, problems mostly exist as social 
constructs, derived from perceived realities and 
values and driven by the emotional makeup of 
the people. Policy makers use selective facts to 
make decisions about target populations, and the 
grouping of the target populations based on selec- 
tive facts influences the policy design. In the case 
of terrorism, the target populations affect the 
design of counterterrorism policy, and the policy 
design affects the target population, a two-way 
process of influencing and being influenced by 
the policy design. 

Proponents of the multiple stream analysis 
(MSA) theory find it compatible with the reality 
of terrorism and radicalization. The MSA may 
provide the most appropriate platform to under- 
stand terrorism and radicalization as complex, 
with dynamic random interactions, at least as far 
as the victims’ selection appears to be, and con- 
stantly evolving. In combination with the SCF 
platform, a policy window could be created for 
the formulation of effective counter-radicalization 
policies and strategies. 

Several approaches of critical terrorism studies 
(CTS) use the historical materialist (HM) 
approach as a framework for studying violence 
related to terrorism. Maher and Thompson (2016) 
established a causal relationship between terroris- 
tic violence and neoliberal economics. They use 
the historical materialist approach as a framework 
for their research, presenting sequence of events 
that demonstrate that the domination and dis- 
placement of the poor and working class have 
systematically created economic opportunities 
for states and international corporations, linking 
poverty and deprivation to globalization, and thus 
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state terrorism. In using the HM approach, Maher 
and Thompson (2016) demonstrate the intercon- 
nectedness among the political, economic, and 
security domains in the neoliberal globalization 
and their relationship to violent terrorism. 
Critical of how meaning and identities are pro- 
duced, critical discourse analysis (CDA) attempts 
linking the process of meaning production to a 
wider context of the discourse itself, while 
highlighting power relations within social repro- 
ductions. CDA is a realist approach as it empha- 
sizes a real world beyond our conversational 
understanding of it. In other words, CDA makes 
a distinction between actual social relations and 
our perceptions of those representations, hinting 
that they could be distorted by power relations in 
society. As such being critical to the discourse is 
also a critique of social institutions and practices 
that produce it. An analysis of the government 
policy would entail looking at a wider range of 
documents, applications, and discourse. The anal- 
ysis may lead to convergence or conflict or differ- 
ent policy interpretation by different departments. 
These could be supported by analyzing speeches 
and press releases, from pro- and anti-sources. 


Community Resilience 


Resilience prevented the human race from extinc- 
tion. It is the default for humans, whether public 
policies ignore or attempt to enhance the resil- 
iency within communities. This is not advocating 
to leave people to fend for themselves in crises, 
but to understand that there is always an underly- 
ing capacity and strength to build upon. It is 
critical to identify the sources of community 
strength to be able to build on them. In a previous 
section, it was discussed that a deeper understand- 
ing of the causes, motives, and relationships 
behind radicalization and violent extremism 
is necessary in order to design effective 
counterterrorism strategies. There are many rea- 
sons for individuals and groups to choose violent 
extremism, and only a few scholars’ opinions and 
findings on the relationship between terrorism and 
societal malfunctions have been presented. Per- 
haps community resilience in such cases means 
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appropriately addressing societal lacks and 


malfunctions to deter terrorism. 


Conclusion 


Reiterating what Maher and Thompson (2016) 
claimed, understanding terrorism takes beyond 
beliefs, motivations, and good will and that it 
requires understanding complex socioeconomic 
relations. The research on the field of terrorism 
is far from adequate. It lacks primary and 
evidence-based empirical data and continues to 
be skewed toward Western scholars and world- 
views. Therefore, research is the backbone of 
viable, effective counterterrorism strategies that 
work on eliminating vulnerabilities to radicaliza- 
tion by building on community strength and 
resilience. 


Cross-References 


Economic Development Policy 
Policy Networks as a Form of Governance 
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Creative Accounting 


Salme Nasi 
School of Management, University of Tampere, 
Tampere, Finland 


Synonyms 


Account manipulation; Cosmetic accounting; 
Earnings management; Financial engineering; 
Income smoothing; Managing reported financial 
information; Off-balance sheet financing; Win- 
dow dressing 


Definition 


A process of manipulating the accounting figures 
of an entity in order to mislead rather than help the 
intended users of the information. 


Introduction 


The term “creative accounting” seems to have 
appeared in the accounting literature in the 
1950s (see, e.g., Park 1958; Bows 1959). At that 
time, however, the term seems to have referred to 
a positive creativity and the responsibility of 
accountants to find the best possible ways to 
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earn a return on investments. Bows (1959, p. 51) 
states: “Accounting can contribute to larger profits 
by creative analysis of costs and use of funds, by 
evaluating the profitability of the various seg- 
ments of any business enterprise. . ..” Accountants 
were seen as “continuous, creative, dynamic aid to 
management” (Park 1958, p. 444; see also Carey 
1956). 

A synonym of the adjective “creative” is 
“innovative” — both are adjectives that usually 
have a very positive connotation. In the context 
of accounting, creative accounting today has a 
negative implication. Besides creative account- 
ing, several other concepts or terms, such as 
“earnings management,” “income smoothing,” 
“financial engineering,” “cosmetic accounting,” 
“window dressing,” “account manipulation,” 
“managing reported financial information,” and 
“off-balance sheet financing,” are used to 
describe more or less the same phenomenon 
(see also Diana and Madalina 2007; and Balaciu 
et al. 2009). Some of these terms refer to lawfully 
acceptable but ethically questionable actions. 
Most of the terms, however, clearly reveal that 
there is some element of deception or fraud. 
Creative accounting can be understood as an 
umbrella concept for all the terms and forms of 
manipulation of accounts referring to the mis- 
leading, false, or dishonest presentation of finan- 
cial information. Creative accounting practices 
are possible due to flexible or missing accounting 
regulations, but first and foremost such practices 
are an ethical issue. In this chapter, the use, 
motives, and means of creative accounting are 
discussed in the contexts of both the business and 
public sector. 


Creative Accounting in the Business 
Sector 


Creative accounting as a concept is mostly used in 
European accounting literature, while the pre- 
ferred term in the United States — and conse- 
quently in most of the literature on the 
subject — is “earnings management” (Amat and 
Gowthorpe 2004). Creative accounting is defined 
as “the use of accounting to mislead rather than 
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help the intended user, deliberately taking advan- 
tage of areas where there is no standard treatment 
or where there are ambiguities and discontinuities 
or arbitrary cut-off points” (Parker 1984, p. 76; 
see also Amat and Gowthorpe 2004). Healy and 
Wahlen (1999, p. 368) explain that “Earnings 
management occurs when managers use judgment 
in financial reporting and in structuring transac- 
tions to alter financial reports to either mislead 
some stakeholders about the underlying economic 
performance of the company or to influence con- 
tractual outcomes that depend on_ reported 
accounting numbers.” 

Earlier literature on accounting ethics and cre- 
ative accounting from the 1980s and 1990s mostly 
concerned accounting in the business context. The 
valuation of fixed assets has always played an 
important role in creating opportunities for crea- 
tive accounting: regulatory flexibility may permit 
a choice of policy in fixed asset valuation at either 
revaluated amounts or a depreciated historical 
cost. The problem related to fixed asset valuation 
has been noted by Griffiths (1986, p. 97): 


Be it as part of bid defence or an attempt to beef up 
the balance sheet, or a genuine effort to reflect true 
value to the business, fixed asset valuations will 
always present opportunities for creative account- 
ing. These opportunities are not restricted to the 
balance sheet since the consequent charge to the 
profit and loss account for depreciation will also 
be affected. Fixed assets are pliable, flexible and 
mobile. Everything then except fixed! 


Due to increased international accounting stan- 
dardization (e.g., the International Financial 
Reporting Standards) in recent decades, opportu- 
nities for creative accounting based on fixed 
asset valuation have obviously narrowed, but, 
nonetheless, fixed assets in accounting are any- 
thing except fixed. 

The methods and motives for creative account- 
ing in the business sector are numerous, some of 
them being more ethical and acceptable than 
others. Blake et al. (1998) have categorized the 
methods into four categories. First, the accounting 
rules may allow a company to choose between 
different accounting methods, and a company can 
then choose a policy that gives its preferred image. 
Second, certain entries in the accounts involve an 
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unavoidable degree of estimation, judgment, and 
prediction. Estimation of the useful lifetimes of 
assets in order to calculate depreciation and other 
assessments concerning future values and income 
estimations in general are unavoidable, and they 
therefore offer opportunities to manipulate annual 
accounts. Inconsistencies in applied accounting 
policies are often signs of manipulation and 
attempts to mislead. The two other methods are 
based on transactions. The timing of genuine 
transactions (e.g., sales of an investment) is a 
way to increase the profit (by the amount of 
sales profit) and give the desired impression in 
the accounts. Artificial transactions with an oblig- 
ing third party can be used both to manipulate the 
balance sheet amounts and to transfer profits 
between accounting entities and accounting 
periods (Amat and Gowthorpe 2004). “Sale and 
leaseback of an asset” for the rest of its useful life 
is an example of this kind of income and balance 
sheet manipulation, and it represents an artificial 
transaction with an obliging third party. Transac- 
tions between accounting entities in a consoli- 
dated group represent another example of an 
opportunity for earnings management using arti- 
ficial transactions. For example, the owner com- 
pany can sell assets (e.g., inventory, land, etc.) to 
its subsidiary, and the owner company can report 
the sale and increased earnings in the current 
period. For consolidated purposes, the affiliated 
transaction will be eliminated and not affect the 
financial statements (see Thomas et al. 2004). 
Diana and Madalina (2007) have analyzed the 
flexibilities of the accounting environment and 
categorized six techniques of creative accounting: 


1. Flexibility of regulation (in choosing a policy 
to follow) 

2. Lack of regulation (in some areas of every 
domain) 

3. Discretionary position of management (e.g., to 
decide the increase or reduction of the provi- 
sion for bad debts) 

4. Timing of some transactions (e.g., sale of 
existing stocks in a company’s assets to 
increase the operating profit) 

5. Artificial transactions (in order to manipulate 
both the balance sheet amounts or to move the 
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profits between accounting periods, e.g., sale 
and lease back transactions) 

6. Reclassification and presentation of financials 
(smooth modification of numbers in order to 
improve the investors’ perceptions) 


The reasons and motivations for creative 
accounting in the business context are many. The 
conflict of interests between different stake- 
holders (managers, shareholders, employees, tax 
authorities, etc.) represents a real cause for crea- 
tive accounting (Diana and Madalina 2007). 
Blake et al. (1998) have presented reasons for 
the directors of listed companies to seek to manip- 
ulate the accounts. Among these reasons are: 


e Income smoothing: Companies generally pre- 
fer to report a steady trend of growth in profit 
rather than to show volatile profits with a series 
of dramatic rises and falls. 

e Manipulation of profit to tie it to forecasts 
(a variant of income smoothing). 

e An income-boosting accounting policy change 
to distract attention from unwelcomed news 
(e.g., decline of the market share). 

e Maintaining or boosting the share price, e.g., 
by reducing the apparent levels of borrowing 
and by creating the appearance of a good profit 
trend. 


A whole set of reasons for creative accounting 
are tied to the various forms of contractual rights, 
obligations, and constraints based on the amounts 
reported in the accounts, e.g., directors’ bonus 
schemes, and in many countries’ income taxation. 

Blake et al. (1998) have investigated the ethics 
of creative accounting. They stated that creative 
accounting can be defined in a number of ways 
and offered the following initial definition: crea- 
tive accounting 1s “a process whereby accountants 
use their knowledge of accounting rules to manip- 
ulate the figures reported in the accounts of a 
business” (ibid. p. 3). The first half of the defini- 
tion refers to a positive issue, the knowledge of 
accounting professionals, and the second half to 
the dark side of the issue, the use of the knowledge 
to manipulate the accounting figures due to the 
ambiguity of accounting rules. Accountants use 
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their expertise for manipulation, control, falsifica- 
tion, and misrepresentation. In addition to 
“manipulation,” several other negatively con- 
noted words, such as “fiddling,” “deception,” 
““misrepresentation,” “con trick,” “matter of judg- 
ment,” and “sleight of hand,” are used in defining 
creative accounting practices. All of these terms 
refer to deceitful and unethical practices in 
accounting (see Blake et al. 1998). Archer 
(1996) has examined the ethical issues raised by 
creative accounting in the light of the literature on 
the ethics of lying. This literature includes the 
evaluation of various excuses and justifications 
for lying in relation to creative accounting. The 
author concludes, “even in circumstances in 
which creative accounting would arguably serve 
a worthy purpose, that purpose would be at least 
as well served by honest communication” (Archer 
1996, p. 55). 


Creative Accounting in the Public Sector 


The use of creative accounting has generally been 
associated with the business sector, but it is also 
practiced in public administration, where in fact 
the context and regulations often offer ample 
opportunities to indulge in creative solutions in 
budgeting and accounting. The recent literature on 
creative accounting often concerns manipulation 
of public sector financial information in order to 
meet the fiscal rules and convergence criteria 
imposed by international or national regulators 
(see e.g., von Hagen and Wolff 2006; Benito 
et al. 2008; Vinnari and Nasi 2008; Leppänen 
and Nasi 2015; Nasi and Leppänen 2015). “Do 
fiscal rules lead to fiscal adjustments, or do they 
encourage the use of creative accounting?” asks 
Milesi-Ferretti (2003) in her article and concludes 
that fiscal rules can induce governments to engage 
in “bad” or even “ugly” creative accounting. 
Vinnari and Nasi (2008) have reported how a 
Finnish municipality sold its water utility to its 
own energy company for a fair value (130 million 
euros) plus a goodwill payment (20 million 
euros), 1.e., for the “market price” of 150 million 
euros. The wholesale transaction was financed by 
a bullet-type debenture loan given by the owner 
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municipality to the energy company. Thus, no 
money transfers were made at the moment of the 
sale. The book value of the water utility’s infra- 
structure assets at the moment of sale was 37 mil- 
lion euros. The owner municipality recorded the 
difference (113 million euros) as an extraordinary 
income item on its income statement for the fiscal 
year in question. This extraordinary income was 
big enough to balance the budgets and accounts of 
the owner municipality for the three subsequent 
fiscal years. In the consolidated accounts, trans- 
actions between the municipal accounting entities 
are eliminated and have no influence at all, but the 
requirements of the balance of the municipal 
economy in Finland were then stated on the level 
of the owner municipality’s accounts. National 
regulations have been reformed since and the 
balance of the economy is now measured on the 
consolidated account level. 

Both revaluation of the water utility and the 
sales and funding transactions between the owner 
municipality and its energy company were used to 
manipulate the accounts in order to show the 
balanced economy of the owner municipality but 
also to mislead the municipal decision makers, 
taxpayers, and residents. The municipal council 
and other stakeholders were told that the sale of 
the water utility only meant transactions in 
accounts and nothing else, but the whole truth 1s 
that the residents of the municipality are obliged 
to pay back the debenture loan equivalent to the 
sales price (150 million euros) plus the interest on 
the loan in their future water bills to the energy 
company. This sale is thus expensive for the 
water users and heavily conflicts with the 
intergenerational equity principle that should be 
taken into accounts in the public sector economy. 

Municipalities may also use their water, 
energy, and other monopolistic utilities for “hid- 
den taxation.” If the “bottom-line” profit is 
restrained by regulations to be “fair” or 
“reasonable” — as it is, for example, in the case 
of water utilities in Finland — a part of a positive 
financial result can be subtracted (“hided”’) above 
the bottom-line figure as “calculated interest on 
the basic capital invested.” This expense item on 
the water utility’s income statement is artificial. It 
is based on the idea that the owner municipality is 
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an investor, who can determine the amount of 
the basic capital of the water utility and also the 
interest rate charged from the utility. Often a 
huge amount of money is calculated as an inter- 
est expense and annually transferred to the 
owner municipality’s budget. The term used in 
the income statement — “calculated interest on 
the basic capital invested” — may mislead the 
users of financial information, such as munici- 
pal council members. They do not necessarily 
understand the real nature of this item, which is 
essentially a money transfer from the water con- 
sumers to the municipality, a form of hidden 
taxation. 

Means or techniques to engage in account 
manipulation in the public sector seem to be 
numerous. Benito et al. (2008) have analyzed pro- 
posals for the private financing of public works in 
Spain. They argue that all the new financing 
methods assessed are incorrectly named as “pri- 
vate,” since the payments are finally made by the 
government by means of it budgetary resources. 
A deferral of accounting and budgetary recogni- 
tion of these transactions, together with a false 
disclosure in financial statements of the debt 
connected with the projects, are clear examples 
of creative accounting with the aim of meeting the 
convergence criteria imposed by the European 
Union. 

Fiscal rules are introduced to constrain govern- 
ments. EU countries have adopted a set of rules to 
constrain deficits with the goal of keeping debt 
levels sustainable. Von Hagen and Wolff (2006) 
have provided evidence that deficits in Europe 
provide only limited information on the evolution 
of debt levels in the past. Their empirical evidence 
indicates that the introduction of the Stability and 
Growth Pact and the Excessive Deficit Procedure 
in Europe have resulted in creative accounting. 
The use of creative accounting is especially mea- 
surable when the fiscal rules become binding. The 
results confirm the vulnerability of fiscal rules to 
creative accounting (see also Bruck and Stephan 
2006). 

The accrual accounting model seems to pro- 
vide even more opportunities for creative account- 
ing than the traditional public sector budgetary 
cash-based accounting models. This is especially 
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the case when accounting practices depend on the 
public sector’s own regulations or if regulations 
only provide a general framework for accounting, 
and the more detailed principles and practices rely 
upon self-regulation and interpretation. Leppänen 
and Nasi have divided the means of creative 
accounting in the Finnish municipal context in 
two categories: solutions based on ambiguous 
and flexible accrual accounting rules (Leppänen 
and Nasi 2015) and solutions based on cross- 
entity transactions (Nasi and Leppänen 2015). In 
the former category, changes in estimated life- 
times and depreciations of fixed assets are typical 
examples of the means to manipulate both the 
balance sheet and income statement figures. In 
the latter category, sales of properties, leasing 
instead of investments, and privatization and 
outsourcing of activities, for example, represent 
means to influence the public sector budgetary 
economy and meet the fiscal rules and conver- 
gence criteria in question. Privatization, 
outsourcing, and other restructuring of activities 
are means to decrease the size of the public sector 
and in that way to influence the balance or other 
criteria set for the budgets and accounts. 


Conclusion 


Creative accounting consists of different means to 
manipulate financial information in order to mis- 
lead, rather than help, the users of the information. 
The means and motives for creative accounting 
are numerous, and they are often difficult to iden- 
tify, especially by non-accountants. In business, 
the managers of firms — in listed companies in 
particular — are responsible for keeping the share- 
holders satisfied, and their own bonus and com- 
pensation programs are dependent on the financial 
performance of the company. Even though 
accounting regulations concerning the listed com- 
panies are rigorous and control by the financial 
supervisory authorities is intensive, there are 
always some means to manipulate accounts in 
order to present a more favorable picture of the 
financial situation. 

In the public sector, creative accounting is an 
even more serious issue than in the business 
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context. Public sector accounts should be trans- 
parent, but they are not. Public economies have 
become very complex due to the new ways of 
organizing public services via public-private part- 
nerships. Decision makers in the public sector are 
responsible for the use of taxpayers’ money. 
Financial information should be transparent and 
understandable for elected decision makers, who 
often have no or only a poor understanding of 
complex accounting issues. 

Creative accounting practices are a permanent 
challenge to the regulators both on the national 
and international level. Creative accounting, 
which generally involves preparation of financial 
statements with the intention of misleading the 
readers of those statements, is prima facie a form 
of lying (Archer 1996). Until the 1950s, the basic 
idea in (management) accounting was to present 
“absolute truths,” followed later by an under- 
standing that accounting numbers present “condi- 
tional truths” or even “socially constructed 
truths.” Creative accounting concerns first and 
foremost financial accounting, and it involves 
ultimate solutions to purposely represent mislead- 
ing information — or even lies — as truth. 

There is always some flexibility and loopholes 
within all regulatory frameworks of accounting to 
give a creative view that serves decision makers’ 
and preparers’ own interests. Potential for creative 
accounting and fraud is enhanced by lax regula- 
tions and by decision makers’ own motives and 
incentive systems. Similarly, potential for creative 
accounting and fraud can be reduced by stricter 
regulations, appropriate reward, and incentive 
structures — and what is most important — by 
higher ethics in accounting and auditing practices 
(Jones 2011). 
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Synonyms 


Organized crime 


Definition 


A group of individuals who collaborate in the 
development of illicit activities sometimes, but 
not necessarily, organized as an established crim- 
inal entity. Generally, they do network, so they 
know each other and work with, rely on, and 
collaborate with each other. 


The Origin of the Concept of Criminal 
Network 


The research about the concept of organized crime 
has evolved from the notion of the existence of a 
rigid organization (a top-down perspective) with a 
vertical integrated hierarchy, with a superpower 
and merciless boss, to another view of a flexible 
coordination among co-offenders who, some- 
times, create stable criminal groups (bottom-up 
approach). In this evolution, the reference to crim- 
inal groups as networks was originally a metaphor 
to describe sets of dyadic relationships among 
criminals, but later researchers used tools and 
techniques from the network theoretical approach 
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to study their governance structure. Currently, a 
network approach to criminal behavior is at the 
forefront of research on criminal activities. 

Crime is an umbrella concept that identifies a 
diverse set of illegal activities. These include sev- 
eral types of behaviors such as the voluntary par- 
ticipation in the production and exchange of illicit 
goods and services (e.g., drug trafficking and 
product counterfeiting), grabbing other people’s 
resources (e.g., robbery, piracy, and cybercrime), 
smuggling vulnerable populations (e.g., for traf- 
ficking sexual and labor exploitation), laundering 
money, and trafficking weapons, among others. 
Both the use of violence and the exploitation of 
others are commonly used by the organization 
although none of them is a requirement for their 
existence. For instance, cybercrimes like theft of 
user digital credentials (e.g., via phishing) are 
criminal behaviors in which co-offender coordi- 
nation is largely based on digital communications 
(Leukfeldt 2014). On the other hand, the fact that 
networked crime activities lack a political or ideo- 
logical purpose distinguishes them from acts of 
terrorism (although some terrorist groups may get 
involved in criminal activities, as well). 

Long-standing controversies exist in the schol- 
arly literature on the governance structure of crim- 
inal activities. The notion of organized crime is at 
the center of those controversies (Von Lampe 
2001). And the concept of criminal network is a 
subset of that dispute. Although some criminal 
activities can be made by individuals alone, most 
of them involve the cooperation and coordination 
of two or more subjects. This immediately raises 
questions on criminal groups about: 


e How they solve incentive-related problems 

e How they control opportunistic behaviors 

e How they succeed to establishing roles 

e What mechanisms they use to enforce their 
agreements 

e How and with whom they create partnerships 

e How their relationships influence each other in 
shaping a criminal career 

e How new participants are brought into the 
illicit exchanges 

e How they move into new and more specialized 
forms of crime and other illegal activites. 
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The concept of criminal network is one of the 
latest bricks in the research on organized crime 
adding new pieces to theoretical and empirical 
controversies. Historically, such endeavors 
began in the late 1910s when the term “organized 
crime” was used by the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion to refer to a group of individuals who make 
criminal activities a business (Von Lampe 2001). 
However, between the 1920s and the late 1970s, 
the concept evolved to refer to organized crime as 
a hierarchical and powerful stable criminal syndi- 
cated organization. Some structures included the - 
Italian-American Cosa Nostra, the Japanese 
Yakuza, the Lithuanian and Russian Cook Group, 
and the Chinese Triads. That vision included char- 
acters such as Alphonse “Al” Capone who became 
the public image with whom organized crime was 
associated. In part, the vision of crime as the 
monopoly of highly structured armies of criminals 
under the ruling of a “godfather” was caused by the 
sensationalism and superficiality with which media 
covered crime-related news. For instance, cocaine 
cartels, like the Colombians “Cartel de Medellin” 
or “Cartel de Cali,” did not exist until the media and 
government action forced independent smugglers 
like Pablo Escobar to behave as a “grandfather” or 
cartel leader (Kenney 2007). The ethnographic- 
based evidence of more complex arrangement 
became clear in the 1970s, discouraging a descrip- 
tion of all criminal activities as coming from verti- 
cally integrated organizations. For example, through 
field research, Albini (1971), father of the revisionist 
school of organized crime research, found that the 
Mafia was like a socially constructed organization 
rather than a criminal empire commanded by one 
tough and ruthless leader. Then, by the middle 
1970s, based on ethnographic evidence, some 
scholars started to disagree with the accepted con- 
cept of organized crime as a hierarchy, and they 
started to focus on the organization of crime as 
more erratic with lesser structured organization. 

In the middle of that debate, the concept of 
network became a good metaphor to describe the 
flexible and informal arrangement that were 
observed in the interaction among criminals. Fol- 
lowing bottom-up approaches, the 1970s and the 
1980s saw an increasing number of researchers 
doing field research, studying emerging patterns 
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of relationships among criminals. However, those 
approaches mostly used the concept of networks 
as a metaphor rather than an enforcing mechanism 
capable to explain the governance of organized 
crime. During the 1990s, a systematic use of 
social network analysis and network theory to 
refer to organized crime started its route to the 
criminology’s mainstream. Although there is still 
a controversy on its validity and scope to explain 
organized crime (Von Lampe 2009), the concept 
of criminal network to refer to organized crime 
became part of the core in the research on criminal 
activities at least since the late 2000s (van der 
Hulst 2009, Mainas 2012). 

By focusing in the dyadic relationships that 
criminal subjects build, the concept of a criminal 
network has proven to be functional to reflect 
modern forms of collaboration also observed in 
legal markets, including international ones. In 
fact, the flexibility that the concept of criminal 
networks have introduced to understand the orga- 
nization of criminal crimes has been seen for some 
scholar as a paradigm change within the crime 
literature (Klerks 2001). Moreover, the network 
paradigm has been appropriate to study the role 
that globalization plays on crime behavior 
because the openness of global trade, travel, com- 
munication, and capital markets also globalized 
criminal activities giving additional relevance to 
the understanding of crime as network structures. 
At the description level, the concept of criminal 
networks has been useful, first, to understand the 
actual working of criminal activities like drug 
trade that occurs in the interconnection among 
small groups (e.g., wholesalers, retailers, money 
launderers, brokers, processing labs, farmers, etc.) 
that expand and dissolve quickly in reaction to the 
level of demand and policing controls; second, to 
identify key players in the web of criminal ties; 
and, third, to develop new policies to work with 
communities in which crime is prevalent. 


Strengths and Weaknesses of a Network- 
Based Conceptualization of Crime 


The age-old controversy between nature and nur- 
ture has its own version in the study of criminal 
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behaviors. Early biological theories dominated 
since the 1890s to the first quarter of the 1900s. 
Those views were founded on Darwinian 
approaches to inheritance and natural selection 
(Lombroso-Ferrero 1972). Later, sociologically 
based theories emerged, being Sutherland’s dif- 
ferential association theory particularly successful 
(Sutherland 1939). Against the common belief at 
the time that understood criminal behavior as 
innate, Sutherland showed that criminal and non- 
criminal behaviors are founded on socialization 
processes, such that the differences between crim- 
inal and noncriminal activities are explained by 
the social interconnection that different individ- 
uals select and are exposed to. Therefore, the 
probability that a person does criminal-like behav- 
ior depends on the relative acceptability of stimuli 
favorable to law breaking with respect to stimuli 
favorable to law abiding. Criminal networks play 
a role on the development of those alternative 
visions about the law. Individuals with a criminal 
record whose social connections are saturated 
with gang members have less positive opinions 
of laws and authorities than those with less crim- 
inal alters in their personal networks (Papachristos 
et al. 2012). 

Initially, scholars found in the idea of a net- 
work a natural way to describe the sociological 
approach proposed by Sutherland. Inspired on it, 
an ethnographic methodology based on case stud- 
les emerged as a way to observe and keep records 
of dyadic interchanges between pairs of criminals. 
Those studies describe criminal activities as crim- 
inal networks but do not necessarily attempted to 
theorize on their eventual networked-based gov- 
ernance structures. Indeed, a network conceptual- 
ization is not the only way to develop a bottom-up 
approach. Pires et al. (2016) show that illegal 
parrot trades in Bolivia and Peru are mostly com- 
posed of freelance operators interconnected in 
ongoing illicit actions, but they do not share a 
formal structure that linked them. For Pires and 
coauthors, it is better to describe those illegal 
parrot trades as crimes that are organized rather 
than organized crime. In the same venue, Felson 
(2009) suggests that criminal behavior is feed 
by convergence of potential offenders in the 
same places. For Felson, the meetings between 
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potential co-offenders would be the foundation 
for committing crimes; hence, he suggests to 
focus the attention on the dynamic of those places 
where they meet and build relationships. From 
this perspective, Felson suggests a four-level clas- 
sification of crimes based on size and complexity 
of the criminal cooperation: primordial clusters of 
offenders, small-scale charismatic leadership, 
medium-scale patrimonial system, and extended 
patrimonial system of illegal cooperation. 
Although, Felson’s approach has clear similarities 
with a network-based theory, the concept of crim- 
inal networks plays no role in his approach. 
Others, prominently Carlo Morselli, have 
move the analyses of dyadic relationships one 
step forward into a research agenda on crime 
fully based on a network approach. Such approach 
claims that patterns emerge from the interconnec- 
tion of co-offenders that might not be clearly 
observed by particular individuals, but neverthe- 
less frame their collaboration. For instance, in a 
set of dyadic relationships between co-offenders, 
some will have more partners and will become 
more central in the flow of communications and 
resources among group members. As a conse- 
quence, the relative position of individuals in 
web of criminals will reflect their relative involve- 
ment within criminal activities; moreover, such 
informal structures may or may not be similar to 
eventual formal structures that the group might 
have. Consequently, empirical implications can 
be tested on individuals’ involvements in criminal 
activities based on their relative position on crim- 
inal networks. For example, using records of drug 
dealing of a group named the Quebec’s Hell 
Angels for which it was also known its formal 
hierarchy, Morselli (2008) finds evidence that 
those members with higher level of participation 
in criminal behavior were more central in the 
interaction with other members but were not nec- 
essarily of higher status in their formal structure. 
One key aspect in which a network-based 
approach to organized crimes has produced new 
explanations to crime is in the understanding of 
the governance mechanisms within criminal 
groups. In a hierarchy, there is a command line 
of authority, while in a network that command 
line is absent. That raised the question on the 
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mechanism that makes organized crime possible 
in the second case. The sociological literature pro- 
vides theoretical foundations to fill into that 
inquiry. For example, the development of trust 
among networks of co-offenders can be under- 
stood as a form of social capital (Von Lampe 
2009). That social capital emerges in the social 
interaction among potential co-offenders as part 
of their social life. Therefore, the prospect of a 
joint venture in a criminal activity is embedded in 
that web of relationships in which individuals are 
already belonging. While the early studies of 
criminal behaviors used to accuse some cultures 
and kinship origin as the source of crime, with the 
development of the concept of trust, the sociolog- 
ical literature was revealing one possible inner 
mechanism explaining why some crimes 
appeared to be associated with a particular ethnic 
origin. For example, drug trafficking strongly 
rests on interpersonal networks based on family 
ties, friendship, and geographic and professional 
ties; on one hand, trust and reciprocity within 
those networks help to recruit new participants, 
to increase the cost of deviant behavior, and to 
facilitate knowledge sharing and learning 
(Kenney 2007). 

Nevertheless, some warnings must be in place 
on giving too much credit to the concept of trust as 
an inner mechanism explained organized crime. 
For instance, the concept of trust is still vague 
enough to reveal the mechanism allowing cooper- 
ation between potential co-offenders because it can 
refer to either an irrational decision by some of 
them who simply trust on others or a rational 
expectation on other people’s behaviors. On the 
other hand, trust may be referring to personal trust 
or institutional trust. In the first case, the coopera- 
tion is based on a face-to-face relationship between 
potential co-offenders; in the second case, the legit- 
imacy that they give to their social context 1s 
enforcing their cooperation. In both cases, the 
dynamic of co-offenders’ cooperation may be dif- 
ferent depending on what the source of the mutual 
trust is (Von Lampe and Johansen 2004). 

Finally, the fact that two individuals expect to 
trust each other because they become from the 
same root and, eventually, share some honor codes 
does not guarantee that opportunistic behaviors will 
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be under control. In this point, an important concept 
came from the economic analysis of organizations. 
The transaction cost school in institutional econom- 
ics makes a link between individuals’ motivations 
and the origin of organization. Individuals must 
choose between to cooperate with others in the 
making of an activity and to trade in the open 
market. The decision depends on the relative costs 
of “make” versus “buy.” In the case of criminal 
activities, open markets are not available by the 
nature of the exchange. This increases the relative 
benefits of cooperation and, consequently, gives a 
rationale for the fact that most criminal activities are 
made by groups rather than by solitary criminals. 
However, the benefits of cooperation are not suffice 
to guarantee that individuals will commit to their 
responsibilities in the production of a crime. There 
are counterincentives to cooperate as well when 
others make efforts that benefit the group, for 
instance, there are incentives to avoid costs and to 
keep a bigger share of the benefits hiding them from 
the co-offenders. Consequently, the success of crim- 
inal groups depends on the way that they make their 
relationship commitment proof. The economics of 
organization provides some guidelines to specify the 
required governance structures for that end. It is in 
this point where violence plays a role within crimi- 
nal organizations because the credible threat of suf- 
fering a punishment discourages behaviors that are 
undesirable from the point of view of the criminal 
group. Nonetheless, violence is not the only possible 
credible threat. In the case of criminal networks, 
trustworthiness is a key factor. Hence, failures to 
fulfill expectations can be punished as reputation 
losses within the network connecting co-offenders, 
such that other members reduce their desire to deal 
with the untruthful partner. Hence, the networks 
provide enforcement mechanisms that reduce 
opportunistic behavior making the cooperation in 
criminal activities possible. 

Although the network approach has earned its 
place in the study of the organization of crime, 
some limitations must be highlighted. Adopting a 
bottom-up approach can effectively show hidden 
organizational structures in criminal groups, but 
without a clear theory or criteria about when to 
stop connecting individuals’ ties, 1t would be pos- 
sible to oversize the relevant criminal network. On 
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the other hand, if some important ties are missing, 
the revealed network can give a wrong under- 
standing of the actual criminal one. That might 
happen both as a consequence of latent ties that 
are not easily observed but play key roles in the 
network and as a consequence of the time frame of 
the observation. Although this is a limitation 
inherent to all research based on network data, it 
is exacerbated on the study of crime given the 
secrecy involving criminal behaviors (Campana 
2016). Last but not least, there is also a challenge 
in terms of the interpretation of network data. 
Given that individuals have different and multiple 
roles within networks, their relative relevance in a 
network structure will be a function of the ties 
selected to build the network data (Rostami and 
Mondani 2015). 


The Methodology of Network Analysis 
Applied to Criminal Activities 


Mathematically speaking, a criminal network is a 
graph, I’ = I (N, L), composed of two types of 
elements. A list of potential offenders, N = {n, 
Nz, N3, .. Ng}, Where n; represents individuals 
i and a list of the dyadic relationships among 
them, L = {li2, b3, 151, ..}, where l; represents 
the link between individuals i and 7 (typically, 
l; = {0, 1} where 0 represents the absence of a 
tie between individuals 7 and j and 1 represents its 
existence. Graph theory is the mathematical 
branch of network theory that studies the struc- 
tural properties of networks. And social network 
analysis is the methodology that has found and 
proposed meaningful connection between those 
properties revealed by graph theory and sociolog- 
ically relevant concepts like power, status, and 
trust. Most of the social network literature on 
crime is focused on the understanding of the com- 
position of those structures and the relative posi- 
tions of individuals within them. Also a promising 
branch in the intersection between the social net- 
work and the rational choice literature has been 
growing recently (Calvo-Armengol and Zenou 
2004). 

For instance, some criminal networks are asso- 
ciational networks that emerged from closed 
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personal ties made during prison times, or during 
the childhood, or during individuals’ mutual 
belonging to a given community, neighborhood 
or social group. Those ties give life to associa- 
tional criminal networks embedded in social rela- 
tionships in which a form of mutual trust was 
already present. Consequently, trust can be under- 
stood as a resource, namely, a form of social 
capital, bonding offenders together and making 
their cooperation possible (1.e., reducing transac- 
tion costs and discouraging opportunistic behav- 
iors). It can be expected that the more frequent and 
more intense the ties among groups of potential 
co-offenders are, the greater the trust that they can 
build. Consequently, the denser the graph 
representing their relationships (it means the 
higher the links connecting them), the bigger 
their mutual trust. Therefore, social network anal- 
ysis suggests that we should expect that denser 
groups have higher bonding social capital. On the 
other hand, given that individuals use to make 
bonds with others like them, we should expect 
high levels of homophily among criminal groups 
(e.g., in terms of racial origin or crime profiling). 

Social network analysis helps to understand 
individual’s differences within groups too. It can 
be expected that network’s members who person- 
ally sustain closer ties with other members will be 
more central and trustworthy. There are several 
structural measures in social network analysis to 
represent those differences among individuals 
(Schwartz and Rouselle 2009). They shed light 
on different aspect of bonding social capital. 
Three of the most frequently used measurements 
are degree centrality (based in the relative number 
of closed ties that each member has), eigen- 
centrality (based in the relative structural rele- 
vance of the ties that each member has), and 
closeness centrality (based on how close or far 
each member has the other members in the net- 
work). In sum, bonding capital is one reason why 
many criminal groups are associated with kinship 
and are informal in nature, given that members 
have a long-standing learning period of common 
beliefs and social norms that sustain their 
cooperation. 

Bonding social capital can help to understand 
some criminal activities in which, for example, 
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trust may be assumed within clusters of individ- 
uals. However, there are also criminal activities 
made with the explicit purpose of gaining profit 
among individuals lacking a shared past. In those 
circumstances, offenders’ mutual dependence is 
based on the success or failure on producing cur- 
rent profits, and it is not embedded in any prior 
social relationships among them. Therefore, while 
trust can solve cooperation problem within well- 
established groups, it is unclear how cooperation 
problem will be solved within individuals belong- 
ing to different clusters. But criminally useful social 
ties are not limited to bonding ties. Social capital is 
not only based on closed personal ties; on the con- 
trary, weak ties are also key resources through 
which reputation and other forms of relevant infor- 
mation flow in the criminal network (e.g., about 
potential co-offenders). Given that network’s mem- 
bers with good and bad records of past cooperation 
will face different prospects of profits in the future, 
the access to timely and accurately information is an 
important resource to decide with whom to cooper- 
ate to make criminal-based profits. Hence, net- 
works’ members who are a channel of 
communication among separated clusters in the 
network will have better information and will have 
a different form of social capital known as bridging 
social capital. As in the case of bonding social 
capital, there are structural measures to represent 
bridging social capital as well, being betweenness 
centrality the most common of them. In each of its 
several versions, betweenness centrality provides a 
metric of individuals’ relevance in the flow of infor- 
mation among separated parts of the social graph. 
Finally, the maintenance of social ties requires 
the investment of time. Therefore, there is also a 
question on link formation and network dynamic 
that impact the structure of a criminal network. 
Denser networks might be better suited for the 
success of criminal cooperation where mutual 
trust and secrecy are crucial. However, given 
that the density of the network rests on the redun- 
dancy of members’ ties, those networks are time- 
consuming. Hence, there is a trade-off between 
the security of the network and its efficiency. This 
is particularly relevant for co-offenders whose 
main link is founded in profit making rather than 
a shared long-term relationship. Consequently, 
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the social capital can not only be a condition for 
criminal cooperation (either bonding or bridging 
social capital) but also a function of the purpose of 
it (Morselli et al. 2007). 

The measurement of the density and homophily 
and the several measurements of centrality in crim- 
inal networks help to understand criminal networks’ 
composition. Other useful measures are provided by 
social network analysis to identify subgroups or 
communities within large networks, ego networks 
around particular subjects, and its level of cluster- 
ing, among others. On the other hand, other con- 
cepts and techniques are required to study the 
dynamic of link formation and destruction among 
potential co-offenders (Berlusconi et al. 2016), the 
ways in which peers influence each other in the 
development of habits like drug consumption 
(Kirke 2006), the ways in which diffusion happens 
in criminal networks (Korobow et al. 2007), and the 
reconstruction of hidden criminal networks from 
massive data (Ferrara et al. 2014), among others. 


Final Remarks 


Criminal network is a concept within the study of 
the organization of criminal activities. It shed light 
on the governance structures of co-offenders’ 
cooperation, and it connects several literatures 
from the social science, graph theory, criminol- 
ogy, and, recently, data science. Currently, crimi- 
nal network is at the core of an interdisciplinary 
and quickly growing scientific venture. 


Cross-References 


Institutional Theory of Organizations 
Organizational Collaboration 

Organizational Socialization 

Systems and Complexity Theories of 
Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Adversity; Calamity; Cataclysm; Devastation; 
Tragedy; Trauma; Turning point 


Definition 


An unwelcome event with negative consequences 
and various spatial impacts. 


Introduction 


Various terms are used in emergency management 
to define unwelcome events, their size, and 
impact. All of these events include the sense of 
unwelcomeness — negative impacts on individ- 
uals, families, and communities and some kind 
of loss — material, psychological, or spiritual. 
The purpose of this section is to provide an under- 
standing of the nuances of these terms in the field 
of emergency and crisis management. 


Terminology 


Unwelcome events occur seasonally, cyclically, 
through technological failure or through human 
error or intent. These events may impact only one 
person, in which case the event is managed by that 
person or family. Conversely, some unwelcome 
events have widespread, regional, or even global 
impact and require the coordination of multiple 
actors to manage the event and its outcomes. 
Specific terms have been developed to impart the 
differences in impact and severity of these 
unwelcome events. The four most commonly 
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used in crisis management are crisis, emergency, 
disaster, and catastrophe. Each implies a different 
level of impact and a different response 
requirement. 


Crisis 


A crisis is a sudden unwelcome event. It may have 
natural causes, technological causes, or human 
causes. A crisis may impact one person, such as 
when someone has a heart attack. That is a med- 
ical crisis for that person, with impacts on his or 
her immediate family, workplace colleagues, and 
perhaps community. However, the response sys- 
tem is in place to provide rapid medical response 
and intervention, often leading to a good outcome 
for the patient and his associates. However, the 
event is upsetting, carries significant risk of 
becoming a greater problem, and in a significant 
percentage of events leads to tragedy — disability 
or death for the patient. 

A crisis may impact an entire community or 
region. When a squirrel chewed on a power line in 
Oregon, power was lost to millions of residents in 
three states immediately. Those who had prepared 
for power outages were able to rely on backup 
generators, battery-operated equipment, and other 
strategies for managing without electricity. Some 
businesses had to close early due to the loss of all 
the systems relying on electricity, including the 
inability to use credit cards, confirm checks, and 
operate electronic cash registers. This in turn 
impacted residents who needed food for dinner, 
medications, or batteries and other equipment for 
dealing with the event. 

The term crisis is also understood to be any 
unexpected, sudden-onset event with widespread 
negative consequences. For example, the financial 
crisis of 2008 caused a worldwide impact to bank- 
ing and investments, depressing stock markets 
around the world. In some countries a high per- 
centage of people became unemployed, while in 
others the markets for their trade goods shrank, 
depressing incomes. Some banks went out of 
business, and some nations tightened banking 
regulations, changing the cost and availability of 
credit. Recovery from this crisis required a 
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coordinated international effort to better regulate 
investments. It took many years, and some econ- 
omists argue that there will never be a return to the 
“normal” situation before that financial crisis. 
Ultimately the core meaning of crisis is the 
suddenness of the event and the significant impact 
of the event on someone or some group of people. 
It is a life-changing event in some way. The scope 
may be one person or multiple nations. There may 
be a plan in place to manage it, and trained pro- 
fessionals to implement the plan, or it may be 
beyond anyone’s capability to orchestrate a 
response (Edwards and Goodrich 2013). 


Emergency 


An emergency is an unwelcome event that 
prompts rapid action by individuals or organiza- 
tions. It occurs when either safety or security 
plans fail or natural hazard events overwhelm 
normal response capabilities. It may have natural, 
technological, or human causes, and it may be 
accidental or intentional. A common understand- 
ing of emergency is any unexpected event that 
causes damage or loss to persons or property. 
Action is required to lessen the impact, care for 
those effected, prevent further losses, and limit 
residual damage. 

The scope of an emergency can also vary 
widely. Emergencies can be very small or enor- 
mous. A flat tire is an emergency for a driver on a 
freeway, demanding immediate responses like 
changing speed and pulling off the road. If the 
emergency is managed successfully, the only 
impact is on that driver. If it is managed unsuc- 
cessfully, there may be a chain reaction car acci- 
dent involving dozens of other drivers. At the 
other extreme of emergencies, an earthquake is 
an emergency that generates numerous impacts 
within a community, region, nation or even global 
supply chain. The earthquake may trigger addi- 
tional impacts, like a tsunami wave that travels to 
other countries, or loss of infrastructure that 
impacts regions. Successful emergency manage- 
ment is defined as limiting loss of life, speeding 
aid to the affected populations, and restoring 
infrastructure and services rapidly. Failure in 
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emergency management can lead to long delays in 
the arrival of assistance, with resulting human and 
infrastructure losses. 

Unlike a crisis, an emergency need not have 
a sudden onset. A hurricane may be predicted 
for days, yet when it finally makes landfall, it 
will create numerous emergencies in the affected 
communities. There will be loss of life, loss of 
infrastructure, loss of response systems and capa- 
bilities, and intractable environmental damage. 
Preparing in advance may enhance emergency 
response through population preparedness, emer- 
gency goods stockpiling, and effective planning 
and training for first responders in the community. 

The term emergency then denotes an event that 
requires the immediate response of those involved 
and usually outside assistance from professionals 
in the community or beyond. Emergencies may 
be small or large, manageable or intractable 
(Edwards and Goodrich 2013). 


Disaster 


A disaster is an emergency with a wide impact that 
overwhelms existing emergency plans, leading to 
a difficult or failed response. An emergency 
becomes a disaster when in the initial hours the 
response fails in some aspect. It may be a failure 
of the planned response because of the size of the 
event or the unexpectedness of its impact. The 
progression to a disaster may reflect a failure to 
plan for that kind of event at all — what Congress 
call a “failure of imagination” in the response to 
Hurricane Katrina, for example, since the failure 
of multiple levees along Lake Pontchartrain was 
not anticipated. 

A disaster is also defined by the scope of its 
impact. It damages multiple segments of a com- 
munity, multiple communities, or even whole 
regions. The widespread loss of property and fail- 
ure of infrastructure leads to a disrupted response 
and protracted recovery period. Disasters are 
community events, not individual events. 

Disasters require the rapid response of multiple 
professions. Police and fire personnel provide 
search and rescue and medical care for victims. 
Transportation personnel remove debris and open 
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roads so emergency response vehicles can reach 
affected areas of a community. Public work per- 
sonnel repair critical infrastructure like drinking 
water systems and wastewater systems. Multiple 
professions are coordinated through the 
community’s emergency response plan and its 
emergency operations center. 

Assistance will generally be required from sur- 
rounding unaffected jurisdictions. Mutual aid sys- 
tems within a state are designed to coordinate 
response from unaffected countries within that 
state — and the Emergency Management Assis- 
tance Compact in the United States — and similar 
systems in other nations enable professionals 
from other states to be deployed to assist the 
disaster area. Help from the federal/national 
level may be required, with resources of the cen- 
tral government sent to assist the impacted juris- 
diction. Often federal/national financial resources 
will be essential to help with emergency response 
costs and immediate services like emergency shel- 
ter for the population. 

Disasters, however, remain manageable with 
the addition of outside resources. Mutual aid and 
national-level funding augment local capabilities 
to bring about a lessening of the impact on the 
population and a rapid rebuilding of the commu- 
nity that leads to recovery. Communities that have 
withstood disasters like the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake or Hurricane Andrew can rebuild and 
recover within weeks to a few years (Edwards 
and Goodrich 2013). 


Catastrophe 


A catastrophe is an emergency event that over- 
whelms not only the local emergency plans and 
resources but also makes federal-/national-level 
response difficult. It causes widespread or eco- 
nomically significant damage across multiple 
jurisdictions and requires outside assistance, 
including national-level aid or international sup- 
port. The challenge may be due to the unexpect- 
edness of the event or the widespread areas of 
impact, as with the 2004 tsunami in the Indian 
Ocean. It may be impacted by unplanned-for fac- 
tors like the presence of tourists with no 
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experience of the area and limited local language 
capability. The impacts may be intractable, as with 
the loss of coastal land to the storm surge. 

A catastrophe will strain internal responses for all 
but the largest and wealthiest nations. The extreme 
extent of the damage will make economic recovery 
difficult, damaging the tax base of the affected 
nation and depriving the central government of the 
means for response and recovery. Disaster assistance 
will have to come from the community of nations, 
international and nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs). Emergency responders like search and res- 
cue teams, search dogs, and medical assistance must 
often come from other nations. 

The long-term impact of a catastrophe may 
include destruction of local economies. Slow 
recovery due to lack of funds for planning and 
rebuilding leads to loss of tax base, loss of income 
for the victims of the disaster, and long-term 
health impacts for the nation. The 2004 Indian 
Ocean tsunami killed 320,000 people and injured 
1 million more in 11 countries from Africa to 
Thailand and Indonesia. The tsunami left the 
local fishermen without their boats and equip- 
ment, the ports were destroyed, and their former 
village areas were washed away. The disaster 
killed a number of tourists and destroyed beach- 
front hotels, damaging tourism for years. Recov- 
ery has led to disputes between the villagers who 
want the land next to the shore to replace their 
land that was washed away and the planners who 
caution against reconstruction in what they view 
as a dangerous place. Other villages fight with 
developers over the use of the shorefront for fish- 
ing villages and ports or tourism. 

In the aftermath of the 2010 Haiti earthquake, 
over 100,000 people were killed and 3 million 
displaced. Haiti found its capital in ruins, with a 
loss of trained government workers in the building 
collapses. With Haiti already dependent on many 
NGOs for social services, after the earthquake the 
international community was essential for any 
meaningful response and recovery work. For exam- 
ple, the airport at Port-au-Prince was an essential 
link for the delivery of emergency supplies, but its 
air traffic control tower was destroyed and its per- 
sonnel were with their families. The US Air Force 
had to land personnel there with a battlefield 
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command post vehicle to provide air traffic control 
so emergency aid could be delivered. Israel sent a 
complete military field hospital to provide emer- 
gency medical care for the victims. This was tied to 
the US hospital system by the US Air Force that took 
the injured needing surgery and advanced orthopedic 
care to Miami’s medical centers. Unfortunately, 
many of the injured needed protracted care that 
could not be delivered in their ravaged home coun- 
try, so they have remained in US Gulf Coast cities, 
while their rehabilitation continues. 

Unfortunately, the essential outside aid also 
come with some problems. The loss of many gov- 
ernment workers meant that Haiti did not have a 
strong emergency response internally and little 
capability to coordinate the outside aid that began 
to arrive. The international NGOs were often reluc- 
tant to share the scarce tarmac space at the airport 
and provided a challenge for the US air traffic 
controllers. Well-meaning donors sent response 
and recovery equipment, only to have it sit in the 
airport customs facility because no one had the 
funds to pay the customs duty on the donated 
goods, and the Haitian government demanded not 
only the customs duties but also storage fees, while 
it was impounded for lack of customs duty pay- 
ments. Worst of all was the introduction of cholera 
to Haiti by a UN assistance team from Nepal. Haiti 
had never had cholera, but the Nepalese used a 
major river for latrines, bringing the disease to the 
environment. By 2016 the UN admitted responsi- 
bility for the introduction of the disease, 10,000 
people have died from this secondary catastrophe, 
and over 800,000 have been made ill. To eradicate 
this legacy of the earthquake response will require 
not only a mass vaccination program but also the 
introduction of modern drinking water and sanita- 
tion systems. Neither the UN nor Haiti can cur- 
rently pay for either of these recovery requirements 
(Edwards and Goodrich 2013). 


Conclusion 


Unwelcome events occur as a result of natural, 
technological, or human-caused actions. These 
unwelcome events may have an unexpected and 
immediate impact on one person or millions. 
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They may impact one person or town, or nations on 
two continents. Affected nations may be able to 
respond and recover independently or may require 
multinational assistance to save lives and develop 
some level of recovery. These various levels are 
named crisis, emergency, disaster, and catastrophe, 
reflecting the speed, nature, and scope of the event. 
Students of emergency and crisis management 
should use care in selecting the proper terms to 
discuss events and present their research. 


Cross-References 


Causes and Consequences of Crisis 

Disaster Response Management 

Emerging Infectious Diseases and Emergency 
Management 

Global Financial Crisis Management 

Politics and Crisis Management 
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Synonyms 

Built environment; Framework; Supporting sys- 
tems, Assets and networks 

Definition 


Systems and assets, whether physical or virtual, 
are so vital to the society that the incapacity or 
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destruction of such systems and assets would have 
a debilitating impact on security, national eco- 
nomic security, national public health or safety, 
or any combination of those matters. 


Introduction 


Modern societies are supported by a network of 
systems that provide the services essential to sus- 
tain human life, support socioeconomic activity, 
and provide security. While these systems provide 
high levels of convenience and quality of life, they 
also create vulnerabilities, since the established 
social order depends upon their functionality. 
Members of the society can plan for brief interrup- 
tions of these systems through stockpiling, tempo- 
rary alternate modes of operation, or foregoing the 
related activities for short periods of time. How- 
ever, longer-term loss of these systems can damage 
the society’s public health, economy, and security. 

In most nations the critical infrastructure ele- 
ments are mostly owned by the private sector: 
individuals, firms, and corporations. Govern- 
ments may regulate service charges and delivery 
and may mandate a level of preparing for outages, 
but the private sector ultimately has to undertake 
the investment to make these actions possible. 
Explaining the value of these steps and the long- 
term return on investment (ROTI) that they will 
generate is a challenge in growing economies 
and a losing proposition in times of economic 
downturn or in societies without increasing reve- 
nues to protect. The government’s goal for critical 
infrastructure is to develop a society “in which 
physical and cyber critical infrastructure remain 
secure and resilient, with vulnerabilities reduced, 
consequences minimized, threats identified and 
disrupted, and response and recovery hastened” 
(USDHS 2013, National Infrastructure Protection 
Program). 


Defining Critical Infrastructure 
Source of Definitions 


Critical infrastructure has been defined by 
national and international norms and regulations. 


1234 


For example, in the United States, there have been 
many documents issued from the Executive 
Branch of the government that define critical 
infrastructure, such as presidential executive 
orders like HSPD-7 (Bush 2003) and PPD-21 
(Obama 2013), and descriptive documents 
created by executive branch agencies. There are 
16 economic and social segments that have been 
identified by these documents, and they form a 
useful paradigm for understanding and evaluating 
critical infrastructure internationally. 

Table 1 lists the sectors that are commonly 
considered to be critical for the functioning of 
civil society and the provision of national security. 
While government has a security interest in their 
operation, according to the US Government 
Accountability Office (GAO), 85% of the critical 
infrastructure in the United States is privately 
owned. The owners generate income for them- 
selves, their employees, and the community 
while providing essential services. Short-term dis- 
ruption of CI will have immediate economic 
impacts, but longer-term loss of these systems 
may have national security implications. 


Features of Critical Infrastructure 

Critical infrastructure (CI) is made up of the phys- 
ical and cyber elements that support normal activ- 
ities, like transportation, communication, and 
public health. CI is comprised of physical assets, 
socioeconomic activities, and information crea- 
tion and sharing. These elements are complex 
and interconnected, often in unexpected or 
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Table 1 Critical infrastructure sectors 


Chemical Financial services 
Commercial Food and agriculture 
facilities 

Communications Government facilities 
Critical Healthcare and public health 
manufacturing 

Dams Information technology 


Nuclear reactors, materials, and 
waste 


Defense industrial 


base 
Emergency services | Transportation systems 


Energy Water and wastewater systems 


Source: USDHS 2016a 
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unrecognized ways, and the failure of one may 
cause a cascading effect through the society. For 
example, water, power, and transportation are 
linked, so that failure of the transportation system 
may prevent the delivery of chemicals needed to 
treat potable water, or the lowering of the water 
level in a river may deprive the hydroelectric plant 
of flow to turn its turbine or deprive the gas-fired 
plant of the water to create steam to turn its tur- 
bine, while a flood may destroy the power plant 
and the roads. 

Damage to the CI may be caused by poor initial 
design, operator error, or physical destruction by 
natural or human-caused accident or intent. 
Therefore, the owners undertake mitigation steps 
to prevent or lessen the damage to their facility or 
system. Building codes for CI structures create 
resilience to damage, lessening the actual damage 
experienced or speeding recovery. Such mitiga- 
tion may include value engineering, which goes 
beyond the minimum life safety codes for con- 
struction and builds in a level of protection that 
prevents disruption at all. For example, hospitals 
in high seismic activity zones are built with stron- 
ger and more flexible components to ensure that 
the hospital remains in service, even if the com- 
munity experiences widespread damage. 
A nuclear electrical generation station would 
have alternate on-site sources of power available 
to keep its cooling water circulating and its 
security-based access systems functioning, even 
if the normal community power delivery system 1s 
disrupted. 

CI may be damaged unintentionally by natural 
hazards or accidental errors in operation or 
through intentional damage and disruption 
planned by disgruntled employees or terrorists. 
Effective mitigation and prevention based on 
engineering standards can be created to protect 
CI when the unintentional events occur. These 
strategies for mitigation or prevention are based 
on an evaluation of risk through design flaws or 
human error, and safeguards are developed either 
to prevent the event or to limit the extent and 
duration of the event. For example, roadway brid- 
ges are built to withstand earthquake-generated 
shaking without significant damage, allowing the 
road to reopen quickly. Bridge supports are built 
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with the ability to absorb the energy from being hit 
by a truck without buckling. However, it is very 
difficult to design CI to prevent or withstand 
intentional attack. Those planning the attack can 
do the same engineering risk evaluation as the 
designers and seek vulnerabilities inherent in the 
CI. For example, fiber-optic cables that serve 
regional communication systems are laid below 
ground level in protected conduit, and the connec- 
tions are secured in a locked vault, which prevents 
tampering by vandals. However, disgruntled 
employees with knowledge of the system and its 
security design can destroy the lock on the vault 
and cut the cables at their most vulnerable location 
to create the largest possible communication out- 
age, denying the community access to the emer- 
gency services they may want to summon. 

While post-event damage assessment reports 
are the key to recovery, they also represent a 
vulnerability. Most governments mandate the 
development of a damage report after a disruptive 
event to a CI sector element in order to understand 
the failure point and evaluate how to prevent such 
a failure in the future. Therefore, the reports are 
usually detailed and self-critical, revealing the 
failure point for this event, as well as assessing 
other aspects of the structure or technology that 
could have failed or almost failed. These damage 
assessment reports are critical for the develop- 
ment of better designs and mitigations, but they 
also provide a blueprint for an intentional disrup- 
tive act. A terrorist learning that a building could 
not have withstood another 10 seconds of 
earthquake-induced shaking could better calculate 
the amount of explosive needed to destroy that 
building. If the building were a telephone 
switching station or a power plant, the community 
impact from the loss of the building could be long- 
lived and disruptive to the community and even to 
national security. 

Reports that detail the cause of the damage, the 
extent of the damage, and the repair effort for the 
CI facility are especially sensitive. Therefore, the 
damage assessment plans must be treated as con- 
fidential documents, even classified as top secret 
for facilities whose vulnerabilities could be a 
national security threat. While private building 
owners have property rights that can allow them 
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to refuse to reveal the contents of a report, some 
buildings or activities are considered under gov- 
ernment jurisdiction, and information about them 
is inherently in the public domain. 

Loss of CI may have a debilitating effect on 
public health and safety, on the national and even 
international economy, and on national and inter- 
national security. Therefore, the central govern- 
ment has a direct interest in the development of 
emergency response plans for the CI facilities, 
including appropriate prevention and mitigation 
activities, and plans for rapid system recovery. 
The government, in turn, will be relying on the 
systems, assets, networks, and services that the 
owners of the CI provide to maintain the civil 
society and the ability to defend the nation, espe- 
cially in times of crisis (USDHS 2016b). 


Public/Private Ownership Challenge 

In the private sector the CI facilities represent 
large capital investments. These facilities are 
intended to operate at a profit for the stockholders. 
When government regulations change the stan- 
dards for management, storage, transportation, 
and use of components and products because of 
their role in the economy or in community safety, 
these extra costs are borne by the stockholders and 
consumers. Private firms often resist additional 
regulations because of these costs, but those 
owning CI have a unique need to consider conti- 
nuity of business operations because they are not 
only the private owners of products, services, and 
systems but also the purveyors of these essential 
supplies, services, and systems to the community. 
The continuity of their business operations may be 
critical to life safety, as with medical devices and 
pharmaceuticals, or to the security of the nation, 
as with the manufacture of defense supplies. 
Balancing reasonable regulatory costs and com- 
munity safety and security needs requires a col- 
laborative relationship between government 
regulators and private sector firms. 

Finding the appropriate balance between cost 
and regulation involves risk management. 
According to US DHS, the elements of critical 
infrastructure can be divided into physical, 
human, and cyber. These are intertwined operation- 
ally, and often their synergy must be considered in 
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risk assessment. The threats to these elements of CI 
come from five identified potential sources: 
extreme weather, accidents or technology failures, 
pandemics, cyber threats, and acts of terrorism. The 
risk analysis sets goals for the CI in preventing and 
protecting against these threats, identifies the ele- 
ments of the CI that are at risk, analyzes the risk to 
the CI, determines what risk management activities 
are reasonably likely to be effective, and creates 
measures to determine the value of the ROI for 
various levels of risk avoidance investment. (Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office 2010). The CI 
owners, often in collaboration with the govern- 
ment, will make appropriate investments and mon- 
itor their success, from the perspective of the 
stockholders and the community. (Government 
Accountability Office 2006). 


Types of Critical Infrastructure 


Chemical 

The chemical sector has five main subdivisions: 
basic chemicals, specialty chemicals, agricultural 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and consumer prod- 
ucts. All of the elements of this sector manufac- 
ture items that are important to consumers for 
health and quality of life, to farmers for the pro- 
duction of food, to manufacturers as raw mate- 
rials, and in the global supply chain as 
components of finished products or elements that 
contribute to the creation of those products. Most 
of the sector members are private sector corpora- 
tions, some with government contracts to make 
defense-related items. 

The chemical sector participates in many levels 
of the economy. Basic chemicals contribute to the 
manufacture or processing of many other prod- 
ucts. Chlorine is an essential element in drinking 
water processing. Oxygen is used in manufactur- 
ing processes and as a medical gas. Agricultural 
chemicals include fertilizers and pesticides. Phar- 
maceuticals contribute to human and animal 
health. Hair dye and plastic cooking utensils are 
made from chemicals. 

Commercial and military explosives are also 
made from chemicals, as are poisons and other 
items whose toxicity is incidental to its use and 
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must be controlled. Cyanide is used in metal plat- 
ing, for example. Because of the potential lethality 
of these chemicals, their manufacture, use, stor- 
age, and transportation are regulated by a variety 
of national and international government agen- 
cies. Some chemicals that are benign and useful 
individually can become lethal when combined, 
such as ammonium nitrate fertilizer and fuel oil, 
which when combined becomes ANFO, the pow- 
erful explosive used to destroy the Murrah Build- 
ing in Oklahoma City in 1995. Because of the 
potential damage that can be done by misused 
chemicals, governments may mandate special 
regulations for the custody and storage of these 
extremely hazardous materials. Operational secu- 
rity and physical security provide the best options 
for protecting this sector. 


Commercial Facilities 

The commercial facilities sector includes loca- 
tions that draw large crowds. The main subdivi- 
sions are entertainment, gaming, outdoor events, 
lodging, shopping, public assembly, real estate, 
and professional sporting leagues and federa- 
tions. They are operated to make it easy for the 
public to access the activities there, sometimes 
with no limitations on entry, as at shopping 
malls, while others have ticking or security ele- 
ments that permit the collection of some limited 
information on the users. They are critical ele- 
ments of the local and global economy, housing 
the retail and corporate business elements, and 
entertainment. 

The commercial facilities sector participates in 
many levels of the economy. They generate real 
estate tax and sales tax for the local and state 
governments and corporate income tax for the 
federal government. These venues enable many 
members of the community to earn a living and in 
turn pay income and real estate taxes. Thus, their 
role in the economy includes both the local private 
wealth creation and government taxation collec- 
tion. They also impact the global supply chain 
through international and transnational corpora- 
tions directly as owners or tenants and as part of 
the global supply chain that relies on these com- 
panies as suppliers of intellectual capital or con- 
sumers of their products. 
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Large-capacity open facilities are vulnerable to 
a variety of threats. Like the rest of the commu- 
nity, they have to plan for natural and technolog- 
ical unintended events like power outages or 
hurricanes. However, their large populations 
have also been attractive to terrorists for attacks. 
Among the most famous examples of such attacks 
are the World Trade Center office towers in New 
York on September 11, 2001, the Dolphinarium 
nightclub in Tel Aviv in 2001, and the attacks in 
Mumbai in 2008 that included the Taj Mahal 
Hotel, a café, and a cinema. The large populations 
provide the opportunity to create many victims, 
and the open nature of the buildings makes pre- 
vention very difficult. Security guards, metal 
detectors, explosive sniffing dogs, closed-circuit 
TV cameras, and undercover law enforcement 
teams have been used in various venues to deter, 
detect, and interdict hostile actions. 


Communications 
Communications is both a critical infrastructure in 
itself and also an enabling element across all the 
other aspects of CI. The sector delivers voice, 
data, and wireless services using a variety of tech- 
nologies, including land-based transmissions, 
satellite-based transmissions, and wireless 
methods. Communication systems include tele- 
phone, cell phones, one-way and two-way radio, 
television, pagers, Internet services, and many 
other technologies. With the development of the 
Internet of Things, even refrigerators and alarm 
systems have become part of the intertwined com- 
munication system. Most people use several of 
these communication technologies every day to 
get news, access traffic condition data, make busi- 
ness contacts, and send documents and messages. 
The systems support all types of commercial and 
industrial activity, as well as entertainment and 
friendship. While regulated by the government, 
most systems are owned by the private sector. 
The communication CI makes rapid communi- 
cation of information possible. Community mem- 
bers can contact emergency services for 
assistance. Businesses can contact customers and 
suppliers. Access to global stock market informa- 
tion influences investment decisions. The speed 
and accuracy of video feeds enable doctors to 
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diagnose patients who cannot travel to medical 
centers and recommend treatment immediately. 
People in Ghana can use their cell phones to get 
market prices and product availability to conserve 
their time and money when shopping for kerosene 
or selling their produce. The benefits of inexpen- 
sive and immediate communication flow through 
most socioeconomic levels around the world. 

Society’s dependence on communications is 
this sector’s primary vulnerability. If the means 
of communication fail, the community impacts 
are ubiquitous. Hurricane Sandy damaged the 
sector’s CI in New Jersey, preventing people 
from calling for assistance with evacuation. An 
intentional denial of service attack against a com- 
munications fiber-optic vault left two communi- 
ties without any kind of phone service, including 
no 9-1-1 service, and hospitals without internal or 
external communications. While all communica- 
tion CI owners take precautions against intrusions 
and attacks, the complexity of the system and the 
multiple elements of the networks make develop- 
ing highly reliable protection for the networks and 
systems impossible. When cyberattacks from 
anonymous sources are added to the vulnerability 
matrix, it is clear that only redundant, un- 
connected systems like amateur radio are likely 
to withstand concerted attacks. 


Critical Manufacturing 


Critical manufacturing includes four subsectors: 
primary metals manufacturing, machinery 
manufacturing, electrical equipment, appliance 
and component manufacturing, and transportation 
equipment manufacturing. This sector not only 
supports other manufacturing and assembly activ- 
ities, and supplies consumer products, but also 
provides an industrial backbone to support a 
rapid increase in production of defense equip- 
ment. Many consumer goods come from this 
sector in whole or in part. It is predominantly 
made up of privately owned corporations, many 
with international elements such as raw materials 
extraction. 

From transformers for trains to sports cars, 
this sector meets the needs of a wide variety 
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of activities and of other CIs. This CI provides the 
components for much of the rest of the US indus- 
trial base, provides the elements for logistics 
capabilities — trucks, trains, and ship 
motors — and also creates many consumer prod- 
ucts, from refrigerators to airplanes. 

The critical manufacturing sector is vulnerable 
to the same unintentional events as the whole 
community. Floods and hurricanes have damaged 
factories. It is one of the unionized segments of 
the economy, so this sector is subject to strikes and 
labor unrest. Its critical place in the global supply 
chain would make it attractive to criminal activity 
and terrorism, but a high level of security is pos- 
sible at most CI facilities of this sector. The facil- 
ities are not open to the public; employees are 
generally badged and often uniformed. Facilities 
are gated and generally have security guards and 
cameras within the property. However, the con- 
tinuing theft of materials from manufacturing 
facilities makes it clear that with so many workers 
and so much materiel in transit from initial devel- 
opment to finishing, perfect security is not possi- 
ble. Physical and operational security protocols 
can protect the facilities, and inspection and cus- 
toms sealing protocols provide some protection in 
international transit. Truly critical elements may 
be moved by the military for better protection 
from tampering and theft. Cyberattacks against 
critical manufacturing operations and cyber theft 
of intellectual property are added threats that must 
be countered through the development of cyber 
defense software, systems, and protocols. This 
sector is particularly attractive to thieves and 
potentially to terrorists. 


Dams 

The dam sector is a complex and highly 
interconnected part of the CI. Dams provide 
hydroelectric power generation, municipal and 
industrial water supplies, agricultural irrigation, 
sediment and flood control, river navigation for 
inland bulk shipping, industrial waste manage- 
ment, and recreation. Water from dams is used to 
irrigate 10% of American crops; dams offer flood 
protection to millions of people around the world; 
and according to the World Energy Council, more 
than 160 nations generated hydroelectricity using 
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dams. Dams have direct relationships with many 
of the other CI sectors, such as agricultural irriga- 
tion mentioned above. Electricity and communi- 
cations systems are used to remotely manage dam 
operations. It in turn provides electricity genera- 
tion. The lock systems in this sector enable the 
movement of goods on inland waterways. Reser- 
voirs behind dams are an important source of 
drinking water around the world. About half of 
American dams are privately owned by farmers, 
water companies, and energy companies. Owner- 
ship rules vary around the world. 

Dams protect communities from normal 
rainfall-induced flooding by impounding water 
for later safe release. The water behind dams pro- 
vides drinking water for communities, habitat for 
wildlife, and water sports venues. Some dams 
were built for flood control, some for hydropower 
generation, and others for private purposes like 
irrigation of farmland. 

Dams and their impounded water are vulnera- 
ble to unintentional damage from erosion, silt 
buildup, and inadequate maintenance of the con- 
crete structures. They are also vulnerable to failure 
through overtopping in high rainfall seasons. 
Intentional damage can be inflicted on the dam 
through excavation and explosions. Dam safety 
offices provide inspection and advice services, 
and many have enforcement authority to ensure 
that adequate maintenance is performed to prevent 
unintentional breeches. Protection against inten- 
tional threats is more difficult. People have tried to 
deny communities the use of the water supplies by 
introducing poisons and toxins into the reservoir. 
In the past disgruntled landowners have blown up 
dams that denied them water resources. Most dam 
owners are conscious of the vulnerabilities and 
maintain surveillance and security of their facili- 
ties. This is difficult in areas where the reservoir is 
a public recreational asset. Security guards, cam- 
eras, fences, and water testing are defense strate- 
gies at many dams. 


Defense Industrial Base 

The defense industrial base sector is a global 
complex of designers, manufacturers, and sup- 
plies of goods and equipment needed to support 
military activities. It includes intellectual capital 
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like research and development and physical 
manufacturing facilities that may be part of other 
CIs, like the metals and critical manufacturing 
discussed above. The industries and activities are 
privately owned, government owned, or joint 
public/private industries, depending on the spe- 
cific activity and the nation state that is the spon- 
sor. It does not include the utilities that provide the 
power and communication assets essential to its 
operations. 

This sector is a community benefit by 
supporting the ability of a nation to defend itself 
and deter attack. It is also vulnerable to espionage, 
so security in such facilities is usually very high. 
Guards, fences, and cameras are routinely 
employed. Employees typically have background 
checks before being hired and must display offi- 
cial identification while at work. However, facili- 
ties are still vulnerable to cyberattack and from 
insider espionage or theft, which could be inspired 
by any type of adversary. Vigilance and protective 
software provide the best countermeasures for 
cybercrime and intrusions. 


Emergency Services 
The emergency services sector includes a variety 
of professions and activities that support the four 
phases of emergency management: mitigation/ 
prevention, preparedness/planning, response, and 
recovery. Some of the personnel are full-time pro- 
fessionals, while others are volunteers. There are 
five parts of this sector: law enforcement includ- 
ing specialized teams like explosive ordinance 
disposal units, canine teams, and tactical teams; 
fire services, including search and rescue and haz- 
ardous materials teams; public safety aviation 
organizations; emergency medical services; emer- 
gency management, including emergency opera- 
tions center staff and emergency management 
planners; and public works, including highway 
repair and debris management. While most of 
these personnel work for public agencies, there 
are private emergency services personnel such as 
industrial fire suppression teams, security guards, 
and private ambulance companies. 

The emergency services sector provides 
day-to-day management of unwanted events for 
the residents of a community and the commercial 
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and industrial facilities within it. They also help 
the community to prepare for natural and techno- 
logical hazards, as well as intentional criminal or 
terrorist events, by teaching home and personal 
preparedness techniques, emergency response 
skills like light search and rescue, and community 
surveillance for indicators of imminent unwanted 
events, whether accidental or intentional, 
like transit’s “see something, say something” 
campaign. 

Emergency medical services personnel are 
highly visible due to their uniforms and marked 
vehicles, so they may be intentional targets of 
criminal activity. This makes it easy for the com- 
munity to recognize help when it arrives, but it 
also exposes the uniformed members to possible 
attack from those wishing to damage the commu- 
nity and its members. One way to instill fear into a 
population is to deprive it of its protectors, so 
terrorists often target this sector during insurgen- 
cies and civil wars. Surveillance, awareness of 
threats, and teamwork are the best counters to 
attacks and disruptive events. Immediate commu- 
nication links to law enforcement support add a 
layer of protection for unarmed fire and emer- 
gency medical services personnel. 


Energy 

The energy sector, defined as electricity, oil, and 
natural gas (but not nuclear), is a cross cutting CI 
that supports many of the others, is supported by 
the transportation sector, and provides essential 
community services. It is comprised of all the 
elements needed for creation of energy, including 
extraction of the raw materials, and it is closely 
tied to transportation, as the raw materials are 
moved by train, rail, or pipeline to refineries, 
points of distribution, or points of use. Almost 
half of US electricity is produced by coal-fired 
plants, while about one quarter comes from natu- 
ral gas and over 20% from nuclear sources, with 
the last small segment from hydropower, wind, 
solar, and other renewables. Oil is essential for 
operating most motor vehicles, and some other 
vehicles are powered by natural gas or electricity, 
demonstrating the intertwined nature of the 
energy and transportation sectors. In the United 
States 80% of the energy sector is privately 
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owned. Most homes in the developed nations of 
the world receive electricity from a grid that is 
either owned by the government or privately 
owned but regulated by the government. 

Electricity is used for lighting homes, cooking, 
doing household chores, and entertainment. Many 
homes are also heated with electricity. Other 
households may use natural gas, kerosene, or pro- 
pane for cooking and heating. Oil is used for 
heating homes in some areas and in some places 
for electricity generation. Energy is essential for 
manufacturing and operating all types of busi- 
nesses. Loss of energy would threaten the func- 
tionality of other CIs, such as public health, food, 
and manufacturing while denying the entire pop- 
ulation the access to communications and other 
systems that are critical for modern society. Some 
element of all the other CI sectors is dependent on 
the energy CI for operation or control, so it is a 
cross cutting benefit. 

Energy products and services are delivered in 
long supply chains in generally open areas with 
little security. Electricity is delivered through a 
power grid that is aging and in many nations 
exceeding the demand design standards. This cre- 
ates a vulnerability to natural hazards and acci- 
dents, as well as intentional damage. The 
northeast US power outage in 2003 left 50 million 
people in Canada and the United States without 
power in the August heat from 2 days to 2 weeks. 
In November of 2006 people in at least five Euro- 
pean nations lost power due to a change in oper- 
ating procedures in northeastern Germany. In July 
of 2012, 650 million people in India lost power for 
2 days, which was the largest electricity failure 
anywhere. In each case a small accident or a small 
increase in demand or decrease in supply created 
the outage, but these events provide a model for 
potential intentional acts. Trains carrying crude oil 
have caught fire and derailed in the United States 
because oil production areas have moved away 
from existing pipelines. Trains were substituted 
since 2014, creating a new safety hazard with 
derailments and explosions and also providing a 
blueprint for an intentional criminal act. Pipelines 
have the best safety record of the land modes 
for transporting petroleum products, but even 
they have suffered significant failures in North 
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America, Asia, Russia, and Kenya. While a met- 
allurgical flaw in the pipe is the most common 
cause of pipeline failure, there have been explo- 
sions or breaks due to accidental excavation, 
which again demonstrate the vulnerability to 
intentional acts. Finally, maritime shipment is 
the principal method for international movement 
of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts. Because of maritime regulations, these ships 
are forbidden from carrying armed personnel, so 
they are vulnerable to pirates, as well as to storms 
and operational problems. The US Navy’s 7th 
Fleet patrols the Straits of Malacca to protect the 
shipping lanes there, and Combined Task Force 
150, a multinational group of naval vessels, 
patrols the sea lanes around the Horn of Africa 
to protect oil shipments from pirates. 

Energy delivery systems cross substate and 
national boundaries. Few nations maintain com- 
plete energy independence. While there are inter- 
national regulatory bodies that provide rules for 
managing energy systems, the need for coordina- 
tion and collaboration among operators in multi- 
ple nations creates an additional vulnerability. 
Codes and standards for construction and opera- 
tion may differ across boundaries even within the 
same nation. Since energy production and distri- 
bution transcend boundaries, security measures 
and resilience to all hazards must be built into 
the design of the system and its components. 
Aging energy infrastructure in many areas needs 
to be addressed in advance of a crisis. 


Financial Services 

The financial services sector includes banks, bro- 
kerages, credit and financing organizations, and 
the service industry that supports these functions. 
It includes individual savings accounts, financial 
derivatives, credit extended to large organiza- 
tions, and investments made to foreign countries. 
The system supports customer activities such as 
the ability to deposit funds and make payments to 
other parties, provide credit and liquidity to cus- 
tomers, invest funds for both long and short 
periods, and transfer financial risks between 
customers. Most financial services providers are 
privately owned, but may be regulated by govern- 
ment agencies. 
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The financial services sector serves the credit 
and money transfer needs of the population of a 
nation, while also safeguarding its deposits. This 
service provides liquidity that permits ease of 
commercial transactions ranging from credit 
card-based purchases in a shop to billion-dollar 
real estate financial arrangements. Through inter- 
national banking protocols, money may also be 
moved from nation to nation, including invest- 
ments and remittances. Unfortunately, the bank- 
ing system is also used to support criminal 
enterprise, including terrorist acts. 

The financial services CI is dependent on other 
CIs to function. Large-scale power outages, natu- 
ral disasters, and cyberattacks have threatened this 
CI, resulting in heightened law enforcement atten- 
tion to the sector and greater regulation by gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the US Treasury 
Department. American financial institutions are 
required to develop and maintain resilience to all 
hazards. While this represents a large investment 
of staff time and money, the criticality of this 
CI and the ongoing risk justify the investment. 


Food and Agriculture 

The food and agriculture sector includes farms, 
restaurants, food manufacturing and processing 
facilities, and storage facilities. Availability of 
safe food is critical to all societies. As more of 
the world’s population has become urbanized and 
no longer food self-sufficient, the ability of the 
government to regulate the food CI becomes more 
important. In the United States most of this CI is in 
the private sector, operating within federal agency 
food safety regulations, but in some nations the 
government may own, control, and regulate the 
food and agriculture CI. 

Food is essential for life. Growing, processing, 
and distribution of food are essential for commu- 
nity health. Issues like pesticide use, genetically 
modified organism (GMO) use, and availability of 
arable land and irrigation water must be planned 
and managed to ensure a safe and adequate food 
supply for the nation. 

The food and agriculture CI is vulnerable 
because of its many interdependencies. The chem- 
ical CI provides the materials required for modern 
agricultural production, including pesticides and 
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fertilizers. The water and wastewater systems CI 
provides clean water for irrigation and processes 
runoff from animal waste in food production facil- 
ities. The transportation CI moves the means of 
production to the farms (seed, fertilizer, agricul- 
tural machinery, animal feed, fencing materials) 
and takes the farm products to processing and 
market. The energy CI provides power to run the 
irrigation system, lighting for animal facilities and 
processing equipment, and fuel for the farm 
machinery. A break in any of these CIs can lead 
to a loss of food production or access for the 
population. While natural hazards — especially 
droughts, heat, pests, floods, and freezes — cause 
the most damage to the food supply around the 
world, various agricultural diseases have been 
postulated as terrorist weapons to deprive the 
population of adequate food, thereby destabilizing 
the government as people demand action to 
replace the lost food. Availability of stored food 
and plans for international food deliveries can 
overcome short-term threats like single season 
losses. Infestations or genetically modified dis- 
eases without a known cure could create long- 
term stress for a society. Disease surveillance of 
crops is the best countermeasure to intentional 
infections and to catching natural outbreaks early 
enough for effective intervention and protective 
measures. 


Government Facilities 

The government facilities CI sector encompasses 
a wide range of buildings and facilities owned by 
governments. This includes all levels of govern- 
ment and all types of government activities, from 
military installations to kindergartens, from court- 
houses to national laboratories, and from commu- 
nity parks to Yosemite National Park. Their 
commonality is that they are paid for with public 
funds and provide facilities to conduct the public’s 
business. Some facilities like city halls are open to 
everyone to do business with government entities. 
Others, like national laboratories, are not open to 
the public. The sector also includes the storage of 
personal, classified, and highly sensitive informa- 
tion, critical equipment, systems, networks, and 
functions. The CI also includes the cyber assets 
that contribute to the protection of assets, such as 
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access control and closed-circuit TV. Government 
employees are also part of the CI because they 
perform essential tasks or possess specialized 
knowledge for government operations. 

Government facilities may be found in all parts 
of a country, although they tend to be clustered in 
national and state capitals. Government-owned 
facilities in the form of embassies, consulates, 
and research facilities may also be found in other 
nations based on treaty agreements. The presence 
of government facilities offers access to citizens to 
get vital records or land records, obtain an educa- 
tion, or resolve a legal matter. Local governments 
provide citizens with an opportunity to watch 
government in action and to participate in policy 
making through attendance at public meetings. 
The presence of government agencies within 
communities creates access and transparency, 
which build trust in government. Government 
monuments and icons provide character to the 
community and recreational opportunities for the 
residents. 

Because many government buildings are open 
to the public or are located on public streets, 
providing security to the personnel and records 
contained in the facilities is a challenge. Terrorists 
have attacked the Murrah Federal Office Building 
in Oklahoma City using a truck bomb parked at 
the curb on the public street. They have used the 
postal service to deliver anthrax to the US Con- 
gress. Vulnerabilities have to be evaluated and 
risk management steps used to lessen the threat 
to the security of the facilities. Metal detectors, 
guards, closed-circuit TV cameras, and electronic 
access badges are typical strategies used in gov- 
ernment buildings for security. 


Healthcare and Public Health 

The healthcare and public health sector includes 
all healthcare providers, from metropolitan gen- 
eral hospitals to single practitioner clinics, from 
hospital labs to the US Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention. It includes the public health 
aspects that protect the whole community from 
infectious disease as well as individual medical 
care. Medical resources are essential for 
maintaining the health of the community to cut 
down on the cost of illness — lost wages, lost 
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productivity, and loss of use for contaminated 
spaces — and to aggressively manage recognized 
threats. While some levels of government may 
maintain a public hospital, or even have a public 
medical care program, in many nations, including 
the United States, the direct healthcare delivery 
system is mostly privately owned and operated. 
The public health system is usually government 
operated. 

The healthcare system provides cradle to grave 
assistance with prevention and treatment of ill- 
nesses and injuries, with services delivered to 
individuals. The public health system addresses 
infectious diseases, disease transmission, and 
threats to the community from disease-related 
activities and vectors. They also maintain the 
birth and death records for a community, use 
databases for disease tracking, and offer special- 
ized care like kidney dialysis, lead abatement, and 
HIV/AIDS treatment. They track and study novel 
diseases to prevent their spread in the community 
and offer immunizations to community members. 

The healthcare and public health CI is uniquely 
entwined with multiple other CIs. Their equip- 
ment and facilities require power, communica- 
tions, and clean water and wastewater 
management to operate. They use information 
technology to access patient records and up-to- 
date treatment information. Emergency medical 
services bring the ill and injured to the emergency 
facility at the hospital, and the hospital relies on 
the police, fire, and emergency managers for pro- 
tection, access, and community interface. Goods 
like medicines and food, services, staff, and 
patients rely on the transportation system to 
access the hospital. Loss of any of these CIs 
would pose a threat to the operation of this CI. 

The human population is vulnerable to infec- 
tious disease. While immunizations are possible 
to protect against some organisms, viruses gener- 
ally cannot be treated with either immunizations 
or antibiotics, creating the possibility for a pan- 
demic of an illness for which the population has 
no immunity. Infectious diseases can be intention- 
ally introduced into a community through the 
food or water supply or even through building 
air-conditioning and ventilation systems. They 
can be accidentally introduced through travelers 
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acting as the host or through importation in con- 
taminated cargo. For example, West Nile virus 
entered the United States through mosquitoes 
that bred in transit in water in imported tires. 
Natural disasters like fires, floods, tropical storms, 
and earthquakes can damage the physical infra- 
structure that the sector depends on. To overcome 
these vulnerabilities, the community has regular 
monitoring of the drinking water, has an emer- 
gency response plan for pandemics and natural 
hazards, and has disease surveillance conducted 
at the disease registry, in physicians’ offices, and 
through pharmaceutical sales, using big data strat- 
egies for the most current information on the 
purchase of medicines. 


Information Technology 
The information technology (IT) sector includes 
personally owned equipment, commercial facili- 
ties, and international linkages. It includes com- 
panies that create hardware and software and that 
offer services related to operating these systems. 
The Internet is a combination of this CI sector and 
the communication CI sector. These virtual and 
distributed functions support almost every other 
business and information-gathering function, 
from the common operating picture on the battle- 
field to diagnoses in laboratories and doctors’ 
offices. The presence of IT is so ubiquitous that 
people take for granted that their refrigerator, car, 
and exercise tracking devices are all part of the 
Internet of Things and dependent on the function- 
ing of the Internet and the equipment to access it. 
The IT CI is a complex of privately owned 
facilities, government-regulated activities, and 
publicly owned elements. Benefits of IT include 
greatly enhanced job productivity, immediate 
access to information on almost any subject, and 
an array of software program to support creativity 
and information sharing in all aspects of life and 
work. Little children learn to read on a laptop 
computer. Big data programs harness the power 
of the Internet to accumulate bits of information 
about how people shop and what they eat to gen- 
erate information to enhance retail sales, guide the 
development of a new business, or determine when 
the flu season has started in a community based on 
which shelves are empty at the pharmacy. 
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Because the IT sector is so complex and 
dynamic, it is difficult to develop a threat and 
vulnerability profile, as it changes hourly based 
on new developments in other nations and by 
unknown actors. Cyber threats are especially sig- 
nificant in this sector, which can be stopped by a 
denial of service attack, damage to a supporting 
CI like energy, or hacking by malicious actors. 
The size and complexity of the system build in a 
level of resilience, but viruses, bots, and malware 
can spread an attack across networks and nations 
in seconds. Emergency plans for paper and pencil 
work-arounds, creation of local communications 
capabilities external to the networks, and installa- 
tion of attack monitoring and prevention software 
offer the best response to existing vulnerabilities. 
The physical elements of the IT CI — offices, 
buildings, and hardware — need high levels of 
physical security to deny access to criminals and 
terrorists. Operational security is essential for pro- 
tecting information from leaking to would-be 
attackers. 


Nuclear Reactors, Materials, and Waste 

The nuclear industry is an important part of 
energy provision worldwide. The sector includes 
nuclear power plants; non-power nuclear reactors 
used for research, testing, and training; manufac- 
turers of nuclear reactors or components; radioac- 
tive materials used primarily in medical, 
industrial, and academic settings; nuclear fuel 
cycle facilities; decommissioned nuclear power 
reactors; and the transportation, storage, and dis- 
posal of nuclear and radioactive waste. In 2014 
there were 447 nuclear power stations operating in 
31 nations, creating over 10% of the electricity 
consumed in the world. The United States and 
France are the top nuclear-generating nations, 
with China, South Korea, Russia, Germany, and 
Canada also in the top group of electricity gener- 
ation. (Japan’s generation was cut in half after the 
2011 Great East Japan Earthquake and Tsunami 
damaged one of its major facilities, causing the 
others to be shut down for inspection, and not all 
were restarted.) The private sector owns and 
operates most of the assets in this sector, while 
military-related applications are owned and man- 
aged by the federal government and are part of the 
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Defense Industrial Base CI. All nuclear activities 
are subject to a robust set of central government- 
administered regulations and protocols for safe 
handling and secure management. 

The benefit of nuclear power is that it is rela- 
tively cheap and very clean. It generates electric- 
ity by heating water to create steam, which drives 
the turbine that creates electricity. The water is 
cooled and discharged into the environment, leav- 
ing no greenhouse gasses. It does use a large 
amount of water for steam generation and cooling, 
and a pool of water is used to store the spent fuel 
rods, so location next to a river or other body of 
water is preferred. 

As with all community facilities, natural haz- 
ards like floods, earthquakes, fires, and sea level 
rise may damage the nuclear plant facility. Special 
precautions have to be taken in the design and 
construction phases to build in resistance to dam- 
age and resilience from the level of damage that 
cannot be prevented. Since the Japanese triple 
disaster in 2011 (earthquake/tsunami/nuclear 
plant damage), most nuclear generation agencies 
are reevaluating the facility’s capability to with- 
stand hazards beyond the design criteria. Ger- 
many has a plan to end its use of nuclear power 
generation, and Japan is reevaluating whether to 
reopen some of its stations. 

Another vulnerability is the movement of fuel 
rods from the manufacturing facility to the gener- 
ating station. These trips are coordinated with 
military escorts and local law enforcement sup- 
port in most countries to deter theft en route. 
Nuclear power plants are large and obvious facil- 
ities, so their vulnerability to criminal and terrorist 
activities is significant. Loss of water for the 
cooling processes or for the fuel rod storage 
could result in leaks of radioactive materials. 
A breach of security leading to thefts of material 
could have significant repercussions. A high level 
of operational security and physical security is in 
place at most nuclear generation stations to pre- 
vent tampering with processes or theft of fissile 
materials. They have special emergency planning 
requirements, including regular training and exer- 
cises for the nearby community and for first 
responders. Recent increases in cyberattacks 
worldwide have resulted in renewed vigilance 
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over the control systems and computers at 
nuclear-generating stations to protect the pro- 
cesses from malicious attacks. 


Transportation Systems 

The transportation sector moves people and goods 
worldwide. The components are aviation, high- 
way and motor carrier, maritime, mass transit, 
passenger and freight rail, pipelines, and postal 
and shipping. This broad sector includes the 
rolling stock, training facilities, ports and stations, 
personnel, bridges, tunnels, and roadways. It 
underlies every other CI, since everything has to 
get moved from where it is made to here it is used, 
and the movement of some items may be inherent 
in their operational needs, such as moving chil- 
dren from home to school. The ownership of the 
elements of this CI is mixed, with roads being 
publicly owned, many ports and airport facilities 
being publicly owned by local governments or 
special districts, and most of the operating com- 
panies and rolling stock being privately owned. 
The government regulates the operations of the 
private sector, including drivers’ licenses, special 
requirements for dangerous goods transport, and 
advanced security elements required for aviation, 
trucking, and shipping containers. 

Transportation makes everything else possible. 
This sector takes people to work and school, for 
medical care, and for recreation. It moves compo- 
nent parts and consumer goods across town and 
around the world. It facilitates the global supply 
chain and the local employment base. It moves 
hazardous materials in pipelines below ground for 
greater safety. It ships birthday gifts and computer 
chips. 

Transportation is vulnerable because of its 
open nature. Road and rail-based transportation 
is ubiquitous and highly visible. It has some 
redundancies — ferries can replace bridges, for 
example — but changes to the status quo will entail 
new costs in time and money. Passengers on pub- 
lic transit want swift entry and exit, but air pas- 
sengers tolerate long delays at airports because the 
risk of terrorist attack is more real to them. Trans- 
portation has been famously targeted by terrorists 
in London, Madrid, Russia, and on 9/11 in the 
United States. Governments have created protocols 
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for surveillance and security regimes to deter 
attacks, which have largely been successful. 
Tighter security at ports and better training for 
truck drivers have provided additional layers of 
deterrence, but an open passenger system and a 
well-documented global supply chain are difficult 
to protect at all times. 


Water and Wastewater Systems 

Safe drinking water is the basis for human life. 
People can live for only 3 days without water, so 
its provision is an important function of society, 
because it is generally not something that individ- 
uals can manage unless they live in rural areas. 
Clean drinking water is essential for disease pre- 
vention, while properly treated wastewater is 
essential for public health and environmental pro- 
tection. In many countries these are governmental 
functions. In others drinking water and wastewa- 
ter treatment are for sale from private entities. In 
some areas there are public/private partnerships 
for water treatment and delivery. New challenges 
in getting adequate freshwater in many parts of the 
world are leading to new solutions with their own 
problems, like keeping reusable “gray water” and 
new water separated, developing clean recycled 
water systems, and using desalination to modify 
seawater for human consumption while changing 
the environment through the discharge of the 
resulting brine. 

Clean water is essential for human life and 
health. Treatment of wastewater is essential to 
prevent disease transmission. After the earth- 
quake in Haiti, the UN sent a group of Nepalese 
soldiers to assist with earthquake recovery work. 
Unfortunately, cholera is endemic in Nepal but 
was unknown in Haiti, meaning that the local 
people had no resistance to the disease. When 
the soldiers used the local river in Haiti as a 
sewer for untreated human waste, they caused an 
outbreak of cholera among the river’s downstream 
users. The disease outbreak is unabated 6 years 
later in that nation with limited public health 
assets. 

The drinking water system is vulnerable to 
breaking pipes, infiltration of dirty water into 
pipes during floods and earthquakes, and denial 
of access due to changes in river or aquifer levels. 
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The chemicals used to clean the water — mainly 
chlorine products in most countries — are hazard- 
ous if released into the environment. Wastewater 
itself is an environmental pollutant, and the 
chemicals used in the cleaning process are also 
hazardous. Natural hazards and intentional dam- 
age can lead to hazardous materials releases, 
denial of service, water shortages, or environmen- 
tal damage. Because of the criticality of water for 
life, terrorists have threatened to poison water 
systems and reservoirs. Emergency plans for alter- 
nate water sources and facility security protocols 
provide a level of safety at the processing points. 
Vulnerabilities in the transportation of the drink- 
ing water and the treatment chemicals show the 
close relationship between water and the transpor- 
tation sector. Plant operations for drinking water 
and wastewater treatment both depend on energy 
to operate the complex systems. 


Place of Critical Infrastructure 
in Emergency Management 


All 16 sectors of critical infrastructure have a role 
in emergency management. They are all vulnera- 
ble to human-caused, natural, and technological 
damaging events, both unintentional and inten- 
tional. The denial of access to the CI in any one 
of the 16 sectors will have a damaging effect on 
the society as a whole and on specific other CI 
sectors with cross dependencies, like water, 
power, and transportation. The 16 sectors all 
have a role in all four phases of emergency 
management. 

Critical infrastructure may be the cause of the 
crisis, it may be the victim of the crisis, or it may 
be a resource for resolving the crisis. Each phase 
of emergency management provides a point for 
planning how to overcome crises when they arise. 


Critical Infrastructure and the Four Phases 
of Emergency Management 


Mitigation 

Every CI sector must examine its vulnerabilities 
and its role in community functioning. A thorough 
threat assessment will indicate the areas where 
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mitigation may be possible. Steps may be taken to 
strengthen the built environment, to change the 
way items are transported, or to create less obvi- 
ous access points to the critical materials. Physical 
security like guards, sensors, detectors, and locks 
can be added. 

Prevention steps may include deterring inten- 
tional harm through security measures, detecting 
potential intrusions with alarms, and denying 
access with monitored alarms and cameras and a 
quick response force to deny entry to a hostile 
actor. Procedures and protocols can create a bar- 
rier to access through operational security by 
warning employees against talking about their 
work and wearing their badges in public places. 

Insurance can be obtained to ensure rapid 
replacement of damaged or stolen machinery, 
equipment, or capabilities. Insurance can not only 
provide funding for the acquisition of replacements 
but also provide a conduit to available resources 
through insurance company contacts. 


Preparedness 

The threat assessment will warn leaders of the CI 
sectors about probable disruptions and their 
sources. They should use this information to 
develop an organizational emergency response 
plan with a generic response protocol and some 
threat-specific checklists for organizational reac- 
tion and employee actions. They should collabo- 
rate with their local government emergency 
managers to ensure that their plan is in keeping 
with community plans and protocols and to see 
what the community expects of them as a CI in the 
aftermath of a disaster event. 

They should also collaborate with other mem- 
bers of their CI sector in developing mutual aid 
plans for disaster response when some are victims 
and some are not. For example, electric linemen 
from California went to New York and New Jer- 
sey after Hurricane Sandy to help repair damaged 
lines and restore power. Guidance documents for 
developing sector-specific emergency plans are 
readily available online from US DHS. Most CI 
sectors in the United States have developed coor- 
dinating councils and planning groups that may 
have additional sector-specific materials to share 
on planning and preparedness. 
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Some problems can be solved by anticipating 
the harm and preparing ahead of time to manage 
around it. Backup power generators with a 
supply of fuel and stockpiles of critical 
supplies — water and medications, essential parts, 
and clean non-network laptops with antivirus 
protection — may enable rapid recovery of opera- 
tions following a disruption. Employee training 
and exercises for the expected threats will also 
speed recovery of services. Training for earth- 
quake safety, cyber intrusion responses, and pan- 
demic disease outbreaks will also help to ensure 
that employees know what is expected of them: 
must they stay at work, how soon must they return 
to work, and will they work from home until the 
threat is resolved? They also need to train their 
families in the skills needed to be safe and inde- 
pendent without them, so that they can remain at 
work or return to work rapidly. Employees who 
are worried about their families will not remain to 
help the CI sector organization. 


Response 

When the anticipated threat — or an unanticipated 
threat — materializes, the plan should be activated, 
the employees should act on their training, and the 
organization should respond to the threat as 
robustly as possible. Even if the hazard was unan- 
ticipated, it is likely that existing plans for other 
threats could be quickly modified to meet the new 
need. For example, New York City did not plan 
for the unanticipated terrorist attacks of 9/11, but 
they were able to use elements of their hurricane 
response plan to manage the evacuation of Lower 
Manhattan after the World Trade Center towers 
were destroyed. 

As a CI sector it is likely that the government 
will request assistance from elements of the orga- 
nization. The emergency plan should include 
information on deploying employees, supplies, 
and equipment to meet the needs of CI and depen- 
dent sector partners in other communities or even 
other nations. The more specialized the activities 
of the organization within the CI sector, the 
greater the likelihood that resources for mutual 
aid will be requested. Employees should be 
trained and equipped to respond safely in a disas- 
ter or crisis environment. 
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Recovery 

Once the crisis has been stabilized and additional 
harm has been stopped or minimized, the organi- 
zation must recover as rapidly as possible to stay 
in business or to meet essential community needs. 
The recovery portion of the emergency plan 
should include information on existing supplies 
and services contracts that could be activated to 
support the recovery. Open purchase orders and 
existing contracts can speed acquisition of essen- 
tial materials and services. 

An evaluation of the damage will include the 
physical facility damage and the damage to supply 
chains and business relationships. Did the principal 
client find an alternate vendor? Did the principal 
supplier sell the goods to another customer? How 
long will it take to repair the office or manufactur- 
ing facility? Should an alternate site be activated 
while repairs are undertaken? Insurance company 
adjusters can assist with time and cost estimates for 
physical repairs. Reconstitution of work groups 
and work processes will require internal analysis. 

Because these are organizations in the CI sec- 
tor, their recovery will be key to the larger com- 
munity recovery. Roads have to be inspected and 
reopened to enable other emergency response to 
begin. Debris has to be managed. Water, waste- 
water processing, and power have to be quickly 
restored. Government will set priorities for the use 
of scarce resources among the CI within the com- 
munity to ensure life safety and environmental 
protection first, so the stockpiling and preparing 
undertaken in the preparedness and planning 
phase will ensure internal support for recovery. 


Resilience 

Resilience has been called “creating the new nor- 
mal” or “build back better.” Plans for recovery 
should incorporate mitigation with the goal of 
preventing the same damage from occurring 
again in a future crisis. Lessons learned from the 
performance of the built environment in this event 
should be used to improve mitigation steps and 
planning for a future event. Newer designs, mate- 
rials, or strategies should be adopted to prevent a 
repetition of preventable losses — whether of mate- 
riel, money, or time. CI sector organizations 
should incorporate cybersecurity strategies into 
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every plan as it is rewritten, recognizing the grow- 
ing threat from criminals and nation states in the 
cyber realm. In the United States the goals for 
resilience are to plan for a future “with vulnera- 
bilities reduced, consequences minimized, threats 
identified and disrupted, and response and recov- 
ery hastened” (USDHS 2013, National Infrastruc- 
ture Protection Plan). These goals are especially 
important for the critical infrastructure sectors. 


Conclusion 


Critical infrastructure refers to the cross cutting 
resources and activities of a society that are essen- 
tial for its social, economic, environmental, and 
security sectors to perform effectively to meet 
public needs. Just as they are the essential under- 
pinnings of the society every day, in a crisis the 
critical infrastructure sectors must immediately 
provide support to the community and its govern- 
ment, to ensure stability and recovery from the 
emergency. A threat assessment provides the basis 
for effective emergency planning that will lead to 
a successful response and rapid recovery. Each CI 
must engage in thoughtful and thorough event 
planning to ensure effective post-event recovery. 
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Synonyms 


Critical management studies; Critical organiza- 
tion studies; Critical postmodernity 


Definition 


Social theory of change in organizations. 


Introduction 


Critical theories of organizations refer to the clus- 
ter of literature that typically employs elements of 
the Frankfurt School of critical theory as well as 
the work of post structural theorists like Deleuze, 
Derrida, and Foucault among others to understand 
managerial processes. If a common progenitor 
existed, one might argue it would be the work of 
Braverman (1974) who set the tone for critical 
inquiry in the context of labor. He particularly 
focused on how labor processes become power 
games using the combination of a Marxist per- 
spective and concepts like deskilling. 


Critical Theory of Organizations 


Another critical point in early development 
comes with the work of Alvesson (1984), who 
uses the phrase critical organization theory, and 
begins exploring ties to the Frankfurt School 
along with issues of dominance in management 
studies. Alvesson (1984) explicitly talks about 
issues of rationality and ideology in the context 
of late capitalism focusing on issues of power, the 
reification of work, technology and oppression, 
and the nature of organizational interests. One of 
the most important contributions of the piece 
comes from the recognition of more social ele- 
ments of organizations, including Marcuse’s 
notion of one dimensionality along with an overt 
recognition of how social construction helps rein- 
force power relationships. 

Later, work by Steffy and Grimes (1986) raised 
an epistemic critique of management research 
with added complexity. They open a dialogue 
about work conditions and other elements consid- 
ered earlier by both Gergen (1985) and Hummel 
(1977). Yet it is not until the emergence of 
Alvesson and Wilmott (1992a, b, 1996) that we 
begin to see a clearer conceptualization of what 
the amalgamation of critical theory and manage- 
ment might look like as a more cohesive concep- 
tual frame. The development of this conceptual 
frame, in turn, allowed for the emergence of 
research from Boje (2001), Boje and Rosile 
(2001), Carr (2000), and others. These scholars 
opened streams of research in both critical orga- 
nization theory and critical management, often 
focusing on inconsistencies between theories and 
practices. These emergent works have led some of 
the most dynamic, engaging contemporary mana- 
gerial research in recent history. 

It is important to understand what people often 
consider the origin of a critical theory of organi- 
zations. To do this, we must recognize the ele- 
ments of Braverman’s (1974) argument for a labor 
process theory. He notably takes on assumptions 
about capitalism illustrating how production shifts 
to large corporations. This is coupled with an 
understanding that labor had undertaken a process 
of deskilling, which refers to situations where 
skilled labor is replaced with a combination of 
semi/unskilled labor and technology. The effect 
in this case, according to Braverman (1974), is 
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that workers can be kept in a more subjugated role 
than they would experience as either a skilled 
laborer or artisan (Peltonen 2016). Braverman 
(1974), through his work, calls for further consid- 
eration about how skilled and/or enriched jobs can 
impact society. Braverman’s (1974) piece also 
serves as the seminal Marxist critique of the limits 
and consequences of Taylorism in management 
and Sociology as well as a progenitor of both 
critical organization theory and critical manage- 
ment studies. 

A critical theory of organizations must there- 
fore reconcile a few elements to be recognized as 
such. By and large, critical theories of organiza- 
tions typically will borrow elements from a school 
of critical theory and apply it within a managerial 
frame. This contextualization of operating within 
a managerial frame differentiates critical theories 
of organization as well as critical management 
studies from critical theory by removing the inev- 
itable need to wholly dismantle organizational 
systems. Theories borne out of a Marxist socio- 
logical perspective, like Frankfurt style critical 
theory, implicitly strive for a classless society, 
which implies the wholesale destruction of 
power structures. In contrast, critical management 
theorists adapt within existing structures and 
frames, offering change opportunities, often advo- 
cating for internal process or work redesigns 
rather than the wholesale destruction of a system 
of capital. 

Out of the early theorists examining critical 
theories of organizations, Clegg and Dunkerly 
(1980) offer perhaps the most intimate exploration 
of critical theory and organizations. While they 
highlight the Marxist perspective as part of their 
argument, what stands out is the selection and 
consideration of Gramsci as source material. 
Clegg and Dunkerly (1980) persuasively justify 
the links to Gramsci based on his practical expe- 
riences at Fiat, his activism, and his scholarship. 
This selection of Gramsci for source material is 
uncommon given that he is not a Frankfurt theorist 
and that he bridges commerce and social activism 
as well as theory and practice. Clegg and 
Dunkerly (1980) contribute powerfully to the 
emergent literature by bridging concepts and 
highlighting how managerial practices (deskilling, 
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Taylorism) maintain and reinforce power dispar- 
ities as well as dominant ideologies of control, 
explicitly linking management practices to broader 
hegemonic practices in society. 

Fischer (Fischer and Sirianni 1984) opens the 
discussion of a critical theory of organizations to 
the public sector with a managerially focused 
edited volume that collected works from other 
prominent scholars, interspersing within them 
more contemporary cases and contexts. Of partic- 
ular note is Fischer’s “Ideology and Organization 
Theory” chapter which builds upon both 
Braverman’s (1974) and Clegg and Dunkerly’s 
(1980) works, articulating that the “real” contri- 
bution of Taylorism “was less the development of 
scientific techniques for measuring work pro- 
cesses than the construction of a new mode of 
organizational control” (Fischer and Sirianni 
1984 p. 177). Paired with contemporary classics 
from Lipsky, Perrow, and others, this piece repre- 
sents one of the few cross sectoral applications at 
the time. 

Steffy and Grimes (1986) continue to develop a 
critical theory of organizations through a focus on 
organizational science. They propose a philosoph- 
ical critique of research in organizations as an 
alternative to existing empirical approaches, focus- 
ing explicitly on the value-free assumption often 
made at the time. Moreover, they state that assum- 
ing away the subjective character of observed facts, 
knowledge gained in organization science would 
be one sided and incomplete (p. 328). Integrating 
elements of critical theory into the study of organi- 
zations allows for discussions of technology as 
control, as well as of reasoning as a normative 
force. Most interesting, however, is the overt link 
of critical theories of organization to change 
(p. 333) and change management. 

As critical organization theory continues to 
develop, one uncovers links to specific elements 
of critical theory such as Alvesson and Willmott’s 
(1992b) notion of microemancipation. Micro- 
emancipation implicitly requires a commitment 
to positive change within existing structures, sim- 
ilar to the commitment posed by Steffy and 
Grimes (1986). Microemancipation itself has 
become contested based on the practicality and 
viability of the concept in a managerial context. 
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Citing issues of practice, Huault et al. (2014) point 
to (1) the implications of a constant struggle, 
(2) problems of identifying resistance 
(or “everyday misbehavior (p. 27), and the frag- 
mentation of effort. Huault et al. (2014) take a step 
closer to Frankfurt style critical theory advocating 
for a more radical reconfiguration that moves 
organizations toward equality. 


Conditions for a Critical Theory 
of Organizations 


As seen above, concepts relating to a critical 
theory of organizations have certain things in 
common. They often draw upon Frankfurt the- 
orists (Horkheimer, Adorno, Marcuse, Benjamin, 
and Fromm), second-generation theorists like 
Habermas, and the work of non-Frankfurt, 
neo-Marxists like Lukacs and Gramsci. Especially 
in more contemporary work, these theoretical per- 
spectives are enriched or otherwise supplemented 
with the work of what some call poststructuralists 
like Baudrillard, Butler, Deleuze, Derrida, Fou- 
cault, Kristeva, and Lacan as a way to bridge the 
more abstract work of critical theory into manage- 
rial theory and practices. 

More specifically, in light of the rise of contem- 
porary consumerism, civic engagement, identity 
politics, and spin, people find that interesting com- 
binations of critical theories and the poststructural 
theories emerge. These combinations can allow 
cogent frames for understanding ideas like digital 
value, engagement, identity, and semiotics as well 
as their influences on managerial thought to emerge 
as points of concern and consideration. As organi- 
zations both influence and are influenced by their 
environments, a critical theory of organizations 
holds promise as a means to capture, understand, 
and possibly adapt to emergent issues of digital 
products and services along with discussions of 
value, engagement, identity, and semiotics. 


Differentiation 


The tone of each perspective on critical organiza- 
tion theory tends to vary along the lines of the 
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scholar of critical theory employed as a primary 
source. Most often, this is a function of the differ- 
ent a priori assumptions about ideal states critical 
theorists have and whether or not they are attain- 
able. As an example, people embracing the work 
of Habermas tend to implicitly strive for egalitar- 
ian communicative structures as desirable out- 
comes. In contrast, people drawing from 
Marcuse, in contrast, tend to rely more heavily 
on notions of consumer behavior. Gramsci, in 
particular, often reflects a tone most associated 
with prison narratives and narratives of more 
overt oppression, often in workplace contexts. 
Horkheimer’s work differs primarily in scope 
and focus, as it tends to reflect more generalized 
societal contexts of suffering and oppression. 

A method to distinguish among the variety of 
critical organization theories then emerges. The 
particularities of a contemporary scholar’s per- 
spective are colored by the critical theorist or 
theorists, as well as if any poststructuralist theo- 
rists inform a particular approach to critical theo- 
ries of organization. The nuances of differences, 
in essence, reflect the a priori assumptions of the 
source material as well as any biases, predilec- 
tions, or contexts where they are drawn from. The 
consequence, of course, is that scholars and prac- 
titioners must take care to minimize incongruities 
among the source material and applications to 
avoid mismatches. 


Current Applications 


One of the most fruitful incarnations of a critical 
theory of organizations comes in the form of crit- 
ical management studies. Critical management 
studies are understood as clusters of managerial 
and organizational thought that often encompass 
both critical and poststructural perspectives. An 
emergent line of inquiry captures managerial nar- 
ratives and their analysis using social lenses that 
include radical democratic theory, feminism, post- 
colonialism, neo-Marxism, and gender studies to 
name a few. In this sense elements of critical 
theory have been hybridized with elements of 
poststructuralism, postmodernity, and organization 
studies. This hybridization attempts to reconcile 
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the artifacts of earlier work of Steffy and Grimes 
(1986), which ambitiously tried to resolve positiv- 
ist narratives of organization science with herme- 
neutics and phenomenology via philosophical 
assumptions. 

More contemporary work, such as that of Carr 
(2000), linked Marxist informed critical theory 
with Freud to understand organizations. Carr 
(2000) adds to the literature bringing questions 
of “moral” choices in public sector organizations 
that can be deconstructed and the power dispar- 
ities effectively reflected upon and analyzed using 
critical theory, thereby informing change manage- 
ment. Similarly, Jurie (2000) linked aspects of 
critical theory using Habermasian path to achiev- 
ing “joint benefits” via reflexive communication 
in a decidedly public sector context. 

With the advent of Boje (2001), we begin to 
see even more complexity and depth being 
brought to bear on public affairs. His critique of 
state power using notions of spectacle and carni- 
val represents an effective fusion of prevailing 
notions of postmodernity of the time with themes 
from critical theory to offer a perspective on orga- 
nizations now understood as “critical postmoder- 
nity” with examples of virtual resistance, 
electronic disobedience, and other prescient orga- 
nizational themes. Similarly, Boje and Rosile 
(2001) turn this emergent critical postmodern the- 
ory toward the topic of employee empowerment, 
revealing underlying hegemonic processes as well 
as microlevel power dualities that impact human 
resources management. 

This is not to say that there are not also works 
that focus on critical organization theory more 
generally. In most instances, contemporary criti- 
cal organization theories have trended more 
toward application and further hybridization. 
Applications appear most prominent in European 
scholarship, though there are some emerging 
examples in the USA and other areas. One of the 
more utilized examples comes from Durepos and 
Mills (2012), who employ critical organization 
theory along with actor network theory. Another 
is Rhodes and Wray-Bliss (2013) who employ it 
to the study of ethics. A third, O’Toole and Grey 
(2016) use critical organization theory to wrestle 
with issues of volunteerism. 
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We find ourselves in the twenty-first century 
with a well-developed managerial tool for theo- 
rizing which benefits explicitly from praxis 
based approaches. As demonstrated, the tradi- 
tions of a critical theory of organizations as 
well as the emergent critical management studies 
and critical postmodernity are colored heavily by 
practitioner experiences as employees, as change 
agents, and as managers making this theoretical 
approach both applicable and compelling 
while minimizing some of the intellectual bag- 
gage associated with more purely sociological 
approaches to critical theory many are more 
familiar with. 

Given the increasing applications and empha- 
sis throughout the management literature, one 
might argue that it offers enhancements to both 
the theory and associated practices of manage- 
ment. In the public sector, in particular, this 
underexamined concept has the potential to 
offer even more insights into organizational 
life, particularly given the peculiar relationships 
often experienced in the practice of public 
affairs. One can conclude by making the claim 
that critical organization theory and critical man- 
agement studies, though still from being main- 
stream concepts, have carved out some niche 
applications that have demonstrated its relative 
worth in the managerial literature. The long-term 
impact of these bodies of literature has not yet 
been fully realized, but appears to be gaining 
ground as people consider and reconsider work, 
life, and organizations. 
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Crowdfunding and Social 
Policy 
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Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA, USA 
Synonyms 


Alternative Finance; Direct Charitable Giving 


Definition 


Crowdfunding is a combination of crowdsourcing 
and fund-raising in which monies are raised through 
online platforms connecting ideas to supporters. 


Crowdfunding and Social Policy 


Increasingly crowdfunding has been utilized in 
local government as a means to address resource 
needs while further engaging and giving voice to 
citizens. 


Introduction 


In mid-2006 the US housing market was at an 
all-time high, having risen steadily during the 
early 2000s in the wake of the dot-com collapse. 
The combination of a volatile stock market and 
low interest rates led to money increasingly being 
funneled out of stocks and into housing. At the 
time, the housing sector had never experienced a 
national decline, and investors considered it not 
just safe but exceedingly profitable; rates were 
low and money was easy to come by. By the 
summer of 2007, after years of excessive sub- 
prime lending and a spike in loan defaults, the 
bill had come due for many of the major banks. 
The resulting credit freeze, bankruptcies, and bail- 
outs had a devastating impact on every level of the 
economy; some of the effects are still being felt 
today. As has often been the case in times of 
great economic and financial strife, uncertainty 
leads to opportunity, which leads to innovation. 
Crowdfunding is one such recent innovation. 

A relatively new term in the social policy lex- 
icon, crowdfunding utilizes online technology to 
connect ideas to resources. Crowdfunding began 
as a way to fund business ideas and artistic 
endeavors where an entrepreneur would often 
promise a reward or gift to those donating start- 
up funds for a particular project. Despite the onset 
of the recession in 2008, crowdfunding cam- 
paigns and revenues continued to grow. With the 
passage of the Jumpstart Our Business Startups 
(JOBS) Act in 2012, which further eased fund- 
raising and solicitation restrictions, crowdfunding 
was given an endorsement and a sense of legiti- 
macy as a funding mechanism by the federal 
government. At the time with many local govern- 
ments still trying to dig out of the ongoing reces- 
sion, funds and resources were particularly scarce. 
The combination of the continued private sector 
success and eased regulations began to open the 
door for local government to begin to turn to 
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crowdfunding as a more inclusive form of 
decision-making and service provision. 

This remainder of this text explores the emer- 
gence of crowdfunding in the public sector (civic 
crowdfunding) and its impact on social policy. 
This is done by first providing an overview of 
the emerging field of crowdfunding. This includes 
briefly examining the history and factors contrib- 
uting to the growth and development of civic 
crowdfunding. This includes briefly examining 
the history and factors contributing to the growth 
and development of civic crowdfunding, examin- 
ing the theoretical development of the field and 
also highlighting components of a successful civic 
crowdfunding campaign. Next, the social policy 
implications for local government and the citi- 
zenry engaged in civic crowdfunding will be 
discussed, and this will be followed by a brief 
discussion of the strengths and challenges inher- 
ent to civic crowdfunding campaigns. And finally, 
potential opportunities for research and further 
development within the field moving forward 
will be highlighted within a summary conclusion 
that details how civic crowdfunding has evolved 
into a tool for local government that has the poten- 
tial to increase service and engagement between 
the government and constituents. 


Overview 


History 
In its most basic conception, crowdfunding uti- 
lizes the resources of the crowd to achieve a 
shared goal. The continued growth of technology 
has made it easier than ever to develop platforms 
in which individuals can be connected to ideas 
and has fueled the growth of crowdfunding as 
both a resource generator and increasingly a tool 
for local government. While crowdfunding in its 
current iteration (as a citizen driven online activ- 
ity) has grown and evolved substantially over the 
last 20 years, it is far from a new concept. Exam- 
ples of crowdsourcing, utilizing the resources of 
the citizenry, financial or others, can be found 
throughout history. 

One of the more prominent early examples is 
the funding of the Statue of Liberty pedestal. After 
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receiving the monument from the French, it sat 
unassembled in New York Harbor for nearly a 
decade as Congress, the City of New York, and 
private citizens differed on how the monument 
pedestal and assembly should be funded. Eventu- 
ally, publisher Joseph Pulitzer appealed to his 
readers to help fund the pedestal construction. In 
a period of less than 6 months, Pulitzer received 
donations from over 160,000 citizens, with the 
majority of donations totaling less than one dollar. 
Throughout the fund-raising period, Pulitzer recog- 
nized each individual contributor in his newspaper. 
Pulitzer’s campaign, with the exception of the fund- 
raising medium, shares many similarities to modern 
crowdfunding campaigns, including the appeal by a 
primary convener to a large number of constituents 
and the reliance on a large number of small dona- 
tions to collectively achieve a shared goal. 

Pulitzer is just one example of several 
crowdfunding efforts throughout the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries; however, it was not until 
the digital revolution of the 1980s and the follow- 
ing Internet age when technology allowed for the 
connecting of people from all expanses of the 
world that crowdfunding began to be taken seri- 
ously as a realistic platform for raising money and 
funding projects. Initially it was used primarily 
within the artistic community as a way to fund 
music, tours, and other related things. As success 
followed so has the number of different funding 
platforms focusing on everything from education 
to business ventures and eventually local govern- 
ment civic matters. 

The growth and legitimacy of crowdfunding as 
a potential revenue source for multiple sectors and 
industries were further buoyed by President 
Obama’s signing of the JOBS Act in the spring of 
2012. The JOBS Acct, as it relates to crowdfunding, 
updated provisions from the 1933 Securities Act by 
easing restrictions on fund-raising, advertisement, 
and solicitation while also providing a sense gov- 
ernmental legitimacy to the growing field. Col- 
lectively the impact has been substantial as 
total revenues from crowdfunding ventures 
have increased more than 1000% since 2012 
to more than $10 billion in the year 2014 
(Fundable 2015). While this number includes 
a disproportionate amount of generic crowdfunding 
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campaigns (campaigns that raise money for any 
number of issues and concerns), the growth of 
civic crowdfunding has had a similar rise albeit on 
a smaller scale. 


Theoretical Development 
Conceptually, crowdfunding borrows from and 
incorporates a number of literatures and theoreti- 
cal bases including collaboration, communica- 
tions, local government, and the New Public 
Service. The lack of theoretical development and 
reliance on other literature is primarily attributable 
to the recent emergence of the field as an innova- 
tion that straddles a number of existing literatures 
and disciplines. This disparity, while limiting to 
the extent of overall theoretical development, also 
has a positive effect by providing a diverse col- 
lection of potential explanations and opportunities 
for the field and literature to explore and incorpo- 
rate. Despite the still developing nature of 
the field, much can be gleaned from the incorpo- 
ration of the above literatures in explaining 
crowdfunding as an innovative tool for local gov- 
ernment that crosses a number of existing bound- 
aries and has the potential to make government 
and service delivery increasingly accessible. 
In collaboration and through the use of various 
technological channels, citizens and government 
are able to come together to address emergent 
problems in increasingly challenging environ- 
mental conditions. While civic crowdfunding 
exhibits many characteristics that comprise and 
lead to the success of collaboration, such as the 
need for communication strategies, the impor- 
tance of diverse stakeholders, social capital, and 
trust, it is important to understand that not every 
aspect of a civic crowdfunding campaign is truly 
collaborative. Often the convening process of col- 
laboration and civic crowdfunding (identifying 
key stakeholders and resources) can be similar, 
yet as each process grows, they may continue to 
diverge with crowdfunding looking less and less 
like a true collaboration. In both cases, existing 
social capital can foster trust and ultimately lead to 
buy-in among individuals (O’Leary et al. 2012). 
Civic crowdfunding projects usually begin to take 
shape when there is the articulation of a particular 
community need or desire. Once identified and 
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conceived as a project, social capital is critical to 
bringing in potential investors, in turn helping to 
fund the project while also increasing citizen par- 
ticipation and transparency. 

Much like in a true collaboration, social capital 
is not necessarily a prerequisite in civic 
crowdfunding, but the presence of social capital 
between actors can greatly expedite the process. 
In instances where social capital is low or nonex- 
istent, there are a number of potential strategies 
aimed at increasing it while also building trust. 
One of the most effective methods has been found 
to be maintaining and promoting frequent and 
open lines of communication between all 
involved parties (Howe 2008). This is typically 
done through frequent multifaceted online 
updates and the repeated solicitation of feedback 
in a manner that is both inclusive and transparent 
while further engaging the citizenry (Brito 2008). 

Another key aspect of collaboration and 
crowdfunding, particularly in the public domain, 
is that of mutual benefit. Local governments have 
to receive something appealing enough to incent 
their participation. Normally the funds are 
required to address a particular project; on the 
other hand, the project has to be deemed worthy 
enough by citizens willing to put up the necessary 
resources to make a project a reality. Mutual ben- 
efit is critical, especially in selecting the right 
projects, projects that are likely to get funded 
and that don’t waste precious time, attention, and 
resources of all involved parties. 

Crowdfunding has been described as a mix of 
top-down/bottom-up collaboration (Tapscott and 
Williams 2008), which can move toward creating 
or disrupting public value at an incredibly fast 
pace (Brabham 2013). As civic crowdfunding 
becomes increasingly prevalent and much of the 
collaborative process takes place through non- 
traditional online institutions in which knowl- 
edge, power, and capacity are increasingly 
dispersed, it has become exceedingly important 
to study these fluid connections and relationships 
(Tapscott and Williams 2008). 

Along with the collaboration literature, 
another lens that offers insight into the connections 
and relationships necessary for civic crowdfunding 
success 1s the New Public Service. The New Public 
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Service advocates for government predicated on 
citizen needs; the primary role of administrators 1s 
that of service to their constituents. An engaged 
citizenry is thus critical to understanding what 
exactly it is that citizens want. One way to engage 
citizens is through the fostering and development 
of multifaceted coalitions that highlight member 
strengths and resources (Denhardt and Denhardt 
2000). Participants are often civic-minded individ- 
uals driven by a sense of purpose and duty 
(Brabham 2010). In some instances, additional 
incentives can be helpful and necessary to further 
engage the citizenry; these typically include oppor- 
tunities to further participate in various stages of 
the planning process, volunteer opportunities, and 
invitations to special commemorative events 
(Davies 2014). Many concepts of the New Public 
Service are also characteristics of successful 
crowdfunding campaigns. 


A Successful Crowdfunding Campaign 

Citizen engagement is critical to the success of a 
crowdfunding initiative, and one of the primary 
ways to engage the citizenry and make them 
aware of particular projects is through the use of 
social media. An effective social media presence 
cannot only raise awareness and engagement, but 
it can also serve as a tool to increase transparency, 
in turn further building trust and social capital 
between project administrators and the commu- 
nity (Brito 2008). By promoting an inclusive pol- 
icy process, administrators allow citizens to take a 
more active role in project design and develop- 
ment while also increasing the likelihood of pro- 
ject success (Seltzer and Mahmoudi 2012). 

In addition to engagement, successful civic 
crowdfunding initiatives are often characterized 
by the clear articulation of a community need or 
visible problem. While the articulation of need 
typically originates from the organizational level 
in a top-down manner, visible problems are often 
rooted at the individual level and flow upward. In 
this case, presentation and how a problem or issue 
is framed can have a significant impact on the 
success of crowdfunding proposal. This connec- 
tion once again reinforces the importance of 
engagement, coalitions, and mutual benefit to the 
success of crowdfunding initiatives. 
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In addition to engagement strategy and the use 
of technological innovation, in order for civic 
crowdfunding campaigns to be successful, they 
must address issues that broad segments of the 
population care about. Typically these issues 
may be smaller scale but still have a broad impact, 
like a local park, for example, something that is 
non-excludable and has the potential to provide 
enjoyment for all visitors. 


Social Policy Implications 


Crowdfunding initiatives can have a number of 
social policy implications both for local govern- 
ment and the citizenry. Utilizing crowdfunding 
also presents a variety of strengths and challenges 
that must be carefully weighed when determining 
when to use crowdfunding to supplement tradi- 
tional fund-raising and service delivery. 


To Local Government 

Crowdfunding initiatives can help administra- 
tors with not just budgeting and resource short- 
falls but also with project development decision- 
making. For example, if a project is pitched and 
receives little support, it may be something that 
falls off the agenda entirely; conversely, if a project 
receives a fair amount of support, but comes up 
short of the funding goal, it may need to be 
reevaluated and possibly further pursued through 
more traditional means. The online format allows 
for greater citizen involvement as well as offering 
municipalities an additional feedback mechanism 
to determine needs of the constituency based on 
the citizens’ response to requests for funding. 
The potential and utility of crowdfunding as a 
nontraditional budgetary tool lie in its ability 
for increasingly responsive and transparent 
governance. 

One of the primary implications and challenges 
for administrators is figuring out the proper role of 
citizens in the planning and development process. 
The challenge can be further compounded when 
incorporating civic crowdfunding into traditional 
tax-and-spend project development, where citi- 
zens may not have the same level of input into a 
particular project as other stakeholders. 
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Accountability is another implication and con- 
cern for administrators, particularly how to deal 
with changing and potentially divested account- 
ability. Civic crowdfunding can lead to a shift in 
accountability, in which citizens with greater 
input also want greater accountability. This shift 
in accountability ultimately may lead to finger- 
pointing when something goes wrong and politi- 
cians, administrators, and citizens all attempt to 
absolve themselves from blame (Miglietta 
et al. 2014). 

Crowdfunding may also raise questions about 
budgeting and planning. Depending on the num- 
ber of projects planned and how many are suc- 
cessful, crowdfunding may impact the budget and 
be the cause for certain projects to be put on hold 
or canceled altogether. Planning can be a concern 
for many of the same reasons, especially when 
administrators need to determine how much time 
and resources to put in to project planning for 
crowdfunded initiatives that may or may not be 
successful. 


To Citizens 

Similar to the implications for administrators, the 
potential implications for citizens involved in 
crowdfunding can be many. One of the primary 
implications is the potential to offer a much 
greater voice and involvement in project develop- 
ment and success. Due to the need and reliance of 
citizen resources in these types of projects, citi- 
zens can also play a larger role than in traditional 
settings when it comes to decision-making and 
resource allocation. Ultimately, greater citizen 
involvement promotes a more transparent process 
that can foster significant increases in social cap- 
ital between citizens and administrators (Miglietta 
et al. 2014). 

A potential cause for concern related to the 
changing relationship dynamics between citizens 
and administrators is once again related to 
accountability. As citizens typically have greater 
involvement in crowdfunding initiatives, the tra- 
ditional channels of authority and accountability 
can devolve among a number of stakeholders. 
Citizens often expect greater accountability in 
such situations, yet due to the changing structures, 
it is far from assured. 
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Strengths 

Civic crowdfunding can promote democratic citi- 
zenship and encourage individuals to take a more 
active role in the process in government and 
decision-making; this can lead to more representa- 
tion, greater transparency, and less risk of fraud 
(Miglietta et al. 2014). In addition to the benefits 
of greater involvement and engagement, perhaps 
the most obvious is the resources that crowd- 
funding can bring to the table. While not a replace- 
ment for traditional budgeting and service 
provision, crowdfunding has been increasingly uti- 
lized as a means to provide scarce resources and 
create public value within participating communi- 
ties. Proponents argue that civic crowdfunding has 
the potential to give citizens a greater opportunity 
to impact local government policy and service 
provision within their communities. 


Challenges 

A key challenge that must be addressed when 
utilizing crowdfunding is that of role definition. 
As the number of stakeholders increases, so do 
questions over roles and boundaries, particularly 
as it relates to accountability and decision-making 
(Davies 2015). There is also the concern over how 
to best utilize and incorporate crowdfunding as a 
relatively recent innovation into more traditional 
methods of governance and service delivery 
(Miglietta et al. 2014). 

One major criticism that must be taken into 
account is the potential or perception that the 
process could be co-opted by elites (Seltzer and 
Mahmoudi 2012). Proper care must be taken to 
design the necessary structures to guard against 
this concern and maintain the equity and the integ- 
rity of the project. Designing such structures 
remains one of the greatest challenges facing 
administrators seeking to take advantage of 
crowdfunded resources. 


Conclusion 


At its best, crowdfunding has significant potential 
for administrators to better involve citizens in the 
daily business of government all the while 
addressing pressing resource issues. On the other 
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hand, crowdfunding is a recent innovation that is 
not without legitimate concerns over equity, 
accountability, and representation. The key to the 
continued use and growth of crowdfunding to 
address community needs and projects will be fig- 
uring out how to best design the structures required 
to maximize resources and relationships. Further 
understanding these roles and expectations, espe- 
cially as they relate to the citizens, is critical to the 
development of the field and the acceptance of 
civic crowdfunding as a potential alternative 
funding mechanism for local government. 

As arecent innovation, civic crowdfunding has 
shown the potential to greatly impact local gov- 
ernment through an upheaval in the traditional 
models of resource creation and service delivery. 
When properly leveraged, civic crowdfunding has 
the potential to increase transparency and engage- 
ment all the while providing valuable scarce 
resources for communities that desperately need 
them. Civic crowdfunding encourages involve- 
ment and can foster greater social capital within 
the local funding communities. Additional 
research is necessary however to better under- 
stand the potential challenges that this new inno- 
vation brings and also to further delineate best 
practices in order to optimize chances of success. 
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Synonyms 


Cultural approach to crisis management; Cultural 
approach to disaster management; Cultural 
approach to emergency management; Cultural 
diversity in crisis management; Managing cul- 
tures in disaster; Managing diversity in emer- 
gency and crisis 


Definition 


Cultural approach to emergency management is a 
systemic process incorporating cultural knowl- 
edge, awareness or sensitivity, attitudes, skills, 
and encounters in order to provide both effective 
and appropriate care, relief, support, and services 
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to diverse communities at risk from disasters and 
crises. 


Introduction 


Culture includes shared values, meanings, beliefs, 
and norms of a particular group. An individual’s 
cultural background and understanding of 
another’s culture guides them to interpret a social 
phenomenon and respond to the event. People of 
diverse organizational, ethnic, or religious cus- 
toms or experiences have distinct understandings 
and behaviors in crises and emergency situations. 
Therefore, cultural understanding and adaptation 
is necessary for effective crises and emergency 
management. 


Culture 


Culture is not limited to racial, religious, ethnic, 
and sexual orientations and social institutions. 
Culture implies a totality of human behavior 
including beliefs, communications, customs, and 
values (Office of Minority Health [OMH] 2013). 
Culture is embedded within group-level interac- 
tions, and it is both manifesting and established by 
norms, attitudes, and behaviors of individuals 
(Douglas 1982). Culture can be examined at the 
national, regional, or local level. In addition, it can 
also be examined with a longitudinal perspective 
as people of different generations carry with them- 
selves different cultures. These various levels of 
culture may overlap, but are not necessarily com- 
patible and may result in conflict. Thus, what 
works in one culture may not work in the other, 
and the differences may lead to misunderstand- 
ings and conflicts. 


Culture and Emergency Management 


Cultural differences are notable in crises. Any 
crisis, regardless of type, size, cause, and location, 
can affect multiple individuals and communities 
and highlight their culture in an unstable and time- 
sensitive setting. For example, different languages 
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may be spoken on site between responders and 
community members. Moreover, diverse organi- 
zational, ethnic, or religious customs or experi- 
ences can be present, such as different ages, 
marital statuses, experiences, and abilities among 
the people involved in the crisis. 

Cultures provide essential information in 
emergency management (Florida Center for Pub- 
lic Health Preparedness [FCPHP] 2017; Bergeron 
2014). Firstly, culture indicates which services are 
necessary for specific groups exposed to a crisis 
(FCPHP 2017; OMH 2013). Services and goods 
necessary for females in crisis may be different 
from those for males. The same logic applies to 
different language groups. Demographic and geo- 
graphic information will help managers identify 
at-risk populations and services necessary to 
them. Secondly, the cultural background ofa com- 
munity reveals what services/goods are accepted 
or desired by a particular group of people (OMH 
2013). Individuals with distinct cultural back- 
grounds may require different kinds of services. 
For instance, should the crisis necessitate reloca- 
tion then some survivors who share a strong com- 
munal culture may not want to be relocated to 
shelters that separate family members regardless 
of the reason for separation. Lastly, culture indi- 
cates the way people perceive the emergency sit- 
uation and obtain crisis information (OMH 2013). 
Researchers have found some ethnic groups tend 
to avoid information from formal sources, such as 
government officials, preferring informal sources, 
like family or friends. 

Culture also affects communication and coor- 
dination among diverse stakeholders, leading to 
different results in crises management (FCPHP 
2017; OMH 2013). Constant communication 
among diverse stakeholders is critical in arenas 
such as emergency management. The perfor- 
mance of emergency management is highly con- 
tingent on the level of coordination and 
collaboration among entities affected by disasters. 
As cultures are associated with values, norms, 
attitudes, and actions, people with matching cul- 
tures are more likely to trust and communicate 
with one another in a crisis, while people with 
different cultural backgrounds may experience 
difficulties in doing so (Mileti 1999). 
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If cultural differences are not recognized, then 
they may induce conflicts and impede coordina- 
tion among diverse stakeholders in emergency 
management (Bergeron 2014). In particular, cul- 
tural misunderstandings between responders and 
affected individuals could delay the disaster relief 
process or aggravate the crises situation. For 
instance, if emergency services and programs are 
delivered in English only, other linguistic minor- 
ities within the affected community may not have 
their needs met. As a result, the population’s initial 
vulnerability increases within the disaster. There- 
fore, culturally appropriate and adaptive methods 
may improve the quality and effectiveness of emer- 
gency management (Canton 2015; OMH 2013). In 
contrast, culturally ignorant plans and approaches 
may cause undesirable results. 


Cultural Approach to Emergency 
Management 


Given the strong presence and impact of culture, a 
culturally competent approach is essential to effec- 
tive crisis management (FCPHP 2017; Mileti 
1999). A cultural approach encourages constant 
learning, communication, and coordination among 
diverse stakeholders and helps identification and 
utilization of appropriate methods (Bergeron 2014). 

Utilizing the four phases of emergency man- 
agement (1.e., mitigation, preparedness, response, 
and recovery) can assist in generating or adapting 
current practice into culturally competent 
approaches. 

Mitigation aims to minimize the impact of 
emergencies and prevent future occurrences. Ten- 
sion or conflict between different cultural groups 
may exacerbate future crises situations by imped- 
ing interactions and communications between 
groups. To minimize or prevent adverse impact 
from cultural conflicts in future emergencies, 
cultural competency training for emergency man- 
agement professionals is essential. Cultural com- 
petency training enhances the knowledge, skills, 
and abilities of professionals and influences their 
behaviors, attitudes, and policies in a way that 
enables effective collaboration within cross- 
cultural situations. 
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Federal agencies recognize cultural compe- 
tency training focuses on facilitating (1) awareness 
and acceptance of difference, (2) awareness of 
own cultural values, (3) understanding and man- 
aging the dynamics of difference, (4) the develop- 
ment of cultural knowledge, and (5) ability to 
adapt activities to fit into different cultural con- 
texts (Federal Agency of Emergency Manage- 
ment [FEMA] 2011). The first step of 
developing cultural competency is to recognize 
diversity and respect the value of other cultures 
as well as one’s own cultural value. This allows 
individuals to identify biases when interacting 
with others from different cultures. The reflection 
also helps to evaluate personal prejudices and 
cultural stereotypes and cultivate responders’ 
awareness of diverse cultural beliefs and capacity. 
It also enhances quality care to diverse 
populations and the ability to overcome difficul- 
ties caused by dissimilar backgrounds. The results 
of the training may alleviate cultural tensions or 
conflicts between responders and victims and sup- 
port effective communication and resilient collab- 
oration among them. Furthermore, the training 
mitigates future emergencies by enabling 
responders to use culturally diverse knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes in practice. 

Preparedness involves identifying hazards that 
threaten people’s safety and developing a compre- 
hensive plan for community activities. The 
responders’ knowledge of a particular 
community’s cultural context along with response 
capacity (i.e., cultural and geographic isolation, 
residential patterns, cultural or language differ- 
ences between a community and the responders, 
level of preparedness of the minority groups) may 
help managers identify potential cultural barriers 
to hazard preparedness and develop appropriate 
plans to address cultural factors (FCPHP 2017; 
FEMA 2011; Andrulis et al. 2007). 

Community outreach helps managers and 
responders identify cultural factors and foster cul- 
tural understanding as well as build trust with 
community members (FEMA 2011). First, man- 
agers can assess cultural characteristics of the 
target community, such as racial groups, primary 
languages, and socioeconomic status. This assess- 
ment helps managers understand the community’s 
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needs and anticipate potential attitudes in crisis 
situations. Second, managers can evaluate the 
community’s resource inventory, such as physical 
and human resources and services available for 
future disaster response (FEMA 2011). Moreover, 
responders can minimize redundant services and 
goods and focus on what is lacking in the com- 
munity. Third, community outreach allows man- 
agers to interact with local leaders and residents. It 
also creates an opportunity to educate and engage 
locals in disaster prevention and preparedness. 
The benefits from community outreach help man- 
agers build a disaster-specific, culturally sensitive, 
and adaptive response plans (FEMA 2011). 

The sole focus of response is to minimize the 
impact of the disaster. In this phase, responders 
need to make sure that culturally proficient 
response services are distributed fairly across 
communities. Culturally competent services can 
more effectively cope with emerging demands 
and concerns across cultures. For example, cul- 
tural adjustment of shelter operation is effective in 
international disaster response, such as gender- 
based evacuation and separation for Muslim com- 
munities who prohibit cohabitation. Another 
example is the provision of shelters accommodat- 
ing all family members within Asian communities 
due to their collectivistic culture. In addition, lin- 
guistic competency supports fair distribution of 
appropriate response services. For instance, man- 
datory interpretation services provided by the US 
9-1-1 call centers allow linguistic minorities to 
receive culturally appropriate response services 
at the right time (Futty 2007; Kelly et al. 2006). 
Culturally competent response services support 
timely communication and coordination across 
communities and contribute to minimizing the 
initial devastation from the crisis. 

Recovery includes both short-term and long- 
term efforts aiming to return an affected area to a 
sense of status quo or normalcy following a crisis. 
This phase focuses on restoring not only physical 
but also psychological conditions of the community. 
In this phase, emergency responders need to make 
sure that every affected community receives the 
right messages and assistance, and those messages 
and types of assistance are culturally and linguisti- 
cally appropriate. To rebuild the community, 
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emergency management agencies can collaborate 
with local groups, such as nonprofits, health ser- 
vices, and faith-based organizations. These local 
partners know the community better and can quickly 
identify culturally appropriate recovery services by 
observing and interacting with local leaders and 
residents (OMH 2013). They can also bridge the 
language gap between the outside agencies offering 
recovery assistance and the disaster survivors who 
are trying to rebuild their lives. 


Conclusion 


Cultural approach is critical for effective emer- 
gency and crisis management (Candon 2015). 
The significance of the cultural approach lies in 
cultural competency of involved stakeholders: the 
ability to understand diverse cultures, and adapt 
methods to emerging needs during disasters and 
crises. Cultural competency helps communities 
understand own cultural vulnerabilities, develop 
specific intervention plans, and utilize appropriate 
methods to cope (OMH 2013). Moreover, cultural 
competency contributes to building resilient com- 
munities by encouraging constant learning, com- 
munication, and coordination among diverse 
stakeholders (Bergeron 2014). Therefore, cultural 
approaches need to be incorporated in all phases 
of emergency and crisis management. 
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Definition 

A set of behaviors, policies, and attitudes which 


enables effective service delivery between various 
racial, ethnic, religious, and linguistic groups 


Introduction 


In the nonprofit sector, cultural competence is 
essential to the successful outcome of nonprofit 
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programs. A commitment to cultural competence 
is not only important at the individual level but 
also at the organizational level. Nonprofit organi- 
zations commit to ongoing learning about the 
cultural identity of their constituency and to 
developing the cross-cultural skills that will help 
them to operate more effectively in their mission. 
Cultural competence increases the capacity of the 
organization and enhances trust between non- 
profit organizations and those they serve. Cultural 
competence is a developmental process that can 
be measured along a continuum as organizations 
increase their awareness, skills, and knowledge. 


Background 


Intercultural research has furthered our under- 
standing of the similarities and differences in 
human culture. The body of research on cross- 
cultural competence stems mainly from private 
business, military defense, and industrial and 
organizational psychology. The term multicul- 
tural competence was first used in a 1988 mental 
health publication by psychologist Paul Pedersen. 
Since then, multiple definitions have emerged. 
Cultural competence broadly refers to a set of 
behaviors, policies, and attitudes which enables 
effective service delivery between various racial, 
ethnic, religious, and linguistic groups. 

The term culture refers to an integrated pattern 
of human behavior that includes thought, commu- 
nication, actions, customs, beliefs, values, and 
institutions of a specific racial, ethnic, religious, 
or social group. The term competence implies the 
ability to function effectively and to specifically 
meet an organization’s stated goals while adhering 
to its values and vision. 

Much of our current knowledge on the actual 
practice of cross-cultural management comes 
from the private sector. Research, such as that 
done by McCall and Hollenbeck (2002) and the 
works of Jay Galbraith (2000), focuses on cross- 
cultural competencies within the context of the 
multinational partnership and is geared toward 
helping global executives become more effec- 
tive at communicating, establishing relation- 
ships, and conducting business while living 
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abroad. Organizations such as GE and Royal 
Dutch Shell have spent decades researching 
the cultures in which they are enmeshed and 
honing their organizations’ cross-cultural pro- 
cesses and competencies (Zweifel 2003). 

The National Center for Cultural Competence 
defines cultural competence as a “set of cultural 
behaviors and attitudes integrated into the practice 
methods of a system, agency, or its professionals 
that enables them to work effectively in cross- 
cultural situations” (2001, 9). This includes a 
wide variety of both hard and soft skills, value 
systems and dynamics, and organizational pro- 
cesses and structures that allow the organization 
to learn, adapt, and better fulfill its specific goals. 
Agencies committed to being culturally respon- 
sive must train their staff in areas that affect their 
constituency and must set the tone for their 
employees through policies, hiring practices, and 
ongoing learning. 


Dimensions of Cultural Competence 


Cultural competence can be divided into the areas of 
awareness, knowledge, and skills. Cultural aware- 
ness refers to values, attitudes, and assumptions that 
are vital for successful communication with clients 
who are culturally different from the service pro- 
vider. Awareness requires self-evaluation, self- 
reflection, acknowledging one’s stereotypes, biases, 
or culturally based assumptions, and understanding 
how their culture is perceived by members of other 
cultures. Cultural knowledge involves understand- 
ing the worldviews of various cultural groups. This 
includes knowledge about the history, values, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors in other cultures and how 
members of other cultures interpret their own 
rules, customs, and laws. Cultural skills are the 
appropriate behaviors, interventions, and strategies 
resulting from the cultural awareness and cultural 
knowledge. 

Rosen (2000) identifies four dimensions of 
cultural competence that he terms “global liter- 
acies.” These four dimensions comprise a simple, 
robust framework for identifying the skills, 
values, qualities, and practices that are part of 
intercultural efficacy. Based on findings from a 
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4-year study involving more than 1000 interna- 
tional business leaders from organizations and 
nations around the globe, Rosen’s global literacies 
are as follows: (1) Personal literacy- this dimension 
includes that which is internal and personal, includ- 
ing an individual's capacity for self-awareness, 
self-esteem, and self-development. (2) Social 
literacy- this second dimension covers the soft- 
skills needed to collaborate in a shifting global 
environment, such as pragmatic trust, urgent listen- 
ing, and collaborative individualism. (3) Business/ 
technical literacy- this includes the ability to insti- 
tutionalize practice in varied global contexts and to 
effectively navigate chaos. (4) Cultural literacy- 
this final dimension covers both explicit cultural 
knowledge and the implicit cultural mindset that 
makes learning, synthesizing, and utilizing such 
knowledge and experience possible in cross-cul- 
tural scenarios. 

Rosen’s findings mirror those of countless other 
studies. Adler and Bartolomew (1992), for example, 
identify five cross-cultural competencies that global 
leaders must develop in order to improve global team 
effectiveness. First, public servants must be able to 
understand worldwide business, political, and cul- 
tural environments. Second, they must learn the per- 
spectives, tastes, and language of the targeted culture. 
Third, they must be able to work simultaneously with 
people from different cultures. Fourth, they must 
have the ability to adapt to living and communicating 
in an unfamiliar culture. Fifth, they must relate to 
people from other cultures from a position of equality 
rather than cultural superiority. These competencies, 
they assert, prepare public servants for effective con- 
flict resolution, communication, stress coping, lan- 
guage acquisition, and adapting to working with 
those from another culture. The learning process is 
more than transmitting culturally specific knowledge. 
Intercultural competencies are translatable across lan- 
guage, culture, and chronologies. 


Organizational Cultural Competence 


Culturally competent organizations are characterized 
by policies that reflect a commitment to effectively 
serve diverse populations, whether in multicultural 
scenarios or in culture-specific contexts. In addition 
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to policies and worker training, culturally com- 
petent organizations should include input from 
diverse communities and individuals in order to 
develop culturally appropriate programs and 
culturally responsive service delivery. The 
impact and efficacy of these practices can be 
measured by setting organizational goals and 
providing a cultural competency continuum to 
monitor progress. 

The culturally competent organization seeks to 
hire diverse and unbiased employees. This includes 
hiring qualified employees from the organization’s 
constituency, when applicable. Ongoing learning 1s 
also a characteristic of a culturally competent 
agency. It is continuously assessing the organiza- 
tion to identify its progress toward cultural compe- 
tency and providing opportunities for staff to 
increase their cultural knowledge through training 
and participate in self-assessment. 


Cultural Competence in Public Service 


While best practices and cross-cultural assessments 
are fairly common within private sector domains, 
the public sector has largely ignored the critical role 
that culture plays in public service. Research dem- 
onstrates that an understanding of culture, which 
refers to the norms, roles, belief systems, laws, and 
values that are interrelated in meaningful ways, is 
critical to cross-cultural communications and pro- 
gram effectiveness. For public servants, working 
with different cultural groups is often a challenge 
and more frequently a source of conflict. Cultural 
differences encountered during service transactions 
are frequently laden with misunderstandings, frus- 
trations, and disagreement. 

Cultural competence first requires an under- 
standing of the cultural context in which any direct 
public service encounter occurs. The ability to 
recognize and respect similarities as well as differ- 
ences in belief systems, values, and approaches is 
critical to becoming culturally competent. Subtle 
cues, expressions, and tones of voice, which are 
taken for granted in one’s own culture, may have 
vastly different meanings cross-culturally. Within 
multicultural settings, what constitutes appropriate 
behavior may vary greatly and is often bound by 
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religious traditions, historic gender roles, and a 
culture’s unique sense of power distance. 

While the private sector has invested significant 
resources in researching cross-cultural competen- 
cies and efficacious intercultural models, the non- 
profit sector is only recently coming to recognize 
both the moral and strategic need for prioritizing 
cross-cultural competencies. The lack of funding 
and professional training and a sector-wide failure 
to recognize the relevance of cross-cultural compe- 
tence to the organization’s bottom line have left 
most organizations with little time and interest in 
intercultural dynamics. Yet the impact of cross- 
cultural competencies on organizational efficacy 
is profound and can influence everything from 
donor relations to staff satisfaction to relationships 
with beneficiaries and local governments. 


Cultural Competence in Disaster 
Response and Recovery 


Cross-cultural competencies are critical to success- 
ful communication and program effectiveness in 
the aftermath of a disaster (Storti 2007). Cultural 
norms play a powerful role in communication 
between co-workers and between aid workers and 
beneficiaries during the best of times. Disaster and 
stress serve to amplify cultural differences, making 
cultural competence a vital post-disaster skill. 
Where cultural competence does not exist, misun- 
derstandings, frustrations, and stress abound, often 
undermining organizational goals and confusing 
processes. 

Because of the global nature of aid work, it is 
vital that individuals possess a wide set of cross- 
cultural competencies in order to adapt programs 
to new cultural contexts, to communicate effec- 
tively with minority groups, and to work with and 
manage culturally diverse employees. Disaster 
response and recovery operations bring together 
international staff, often from vastly different geo- 
graphic regions and cultures. Due to the multicul- 
tural and multiethnic makeup of many disaster 
response and recovery agencies, daily exchanges 
between those of different cultural backgrounds, 
beliefs, practices, and language are inevitable. 
These individuals are charged with forming 
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effective teams and establishing good communi- 
cation, cooperation, and understanding, all critical 
in a post-disaster environment. 

Disaster response and recovery operations 
require direct interaction with beneficiaries. This 
requires the aid worker to deliver services and 
communicate, often in a foreign language or 
with the use of a translator while navigating unfa- 
miliar societal and cultural norms. The sustained 
effort of cultivating trust and communicating 
comfort and understanding within an unfamiliar 
culture easily leads to misunderstandings, height- 
ened suspicions, and reduced program effective- 
ness. Because disasters are dynamic in nature, in 
order to be effective, response and recovery 
workers must develop the capacity to quickly 
adapt their behavior to these new cultural con- 
texts. This adaptive capacity refers to an ability 
to learn new, culturally integrated patterns of 
human behavior and apply them in appropriate 
situations. 


Cultural Competence Continuum 


Cultural competence is a goal toward which agen- 
cies must continually strive. Becoming culturally 
competent is a developmental process which should 
be routinely measured according to the specific 
priorities and goals of the agency at an organiza- 
tional level; cultural competence is organized along 
a continuum, with cultural destructiveness at one 
end and advanced cultural proficiency at the other 
(see Fig. 1) (Betancourt et al. 2002). 

First, agencies should decide where they fit 
along the continuum by honestly assessing current 
policies and internal practices. Strategic adjust- 
ments can be made and policies implemented to 
help the organization move along the continuum 
toward the goal of advanced cultural competence. 


Cultural Destructiveness At the extreme end of 
the cultural competence continuum is cultural 
destructiveness. An organization on this end of 
the continuum has attitudes, policies, and prac- 
tices which are purposefully destructive to cul- 
tures and individuals within that culture. This 
includes the intentional violation or shaming of 
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cultural norms and denying or withholding care in 
a way appropriate to one’s religion. Historically 
associated with colonialism, racism, and cultural 
domination, cultural destructiveness is the fur- 
thest point of inefficacy and harm for a nonprofit 
organization (e.g., the removal of Native Ameri- 
can children from their families into boarding 
schools). Nonprofit organizations are often in the 
position of being the sole provider of essential 
services (e.g., food, water, shelter), thus creating 
a power differential between the organization and 
those being served. This power differential allows 
the organization to disenfranchise, control, or 
exploit those relying on their services and to 
silence voices and critiques through the intimida- 
tion of resource control. 


Cultural Incapacity The next position on the 
continuum is cultural incapacity. Unlike cultural 
destructiveness, these organizations are not pur- 
posefully culturally destructive. Rather, subtle 
attitudes and biased policies place the organiza- 
tion in a paternal position toward those considered 
lesser. These organizations may disproportion- 
ately apply resources, have discriminatory hiring 
practices, and make eligibility for services or 
resources contingent on assimilation. 

They may hold generally lower expectations of 
minority clients and operate under the assumption 
that their own cultural norms are “normal” and 
that what is different in the culture of their con- 
stituency is “less” or in need of change. 


Cultural Blindness Organizations who fall at the 
midpoint of the continuum are considered culturally 
blind. Often, these agencies hold the view that all 
clients are equal and that services do not need to be 
adapted to fit specific cultural groups. While these 
agencies view themselves as unbiased, their poli- 
cies exclude many groups which are not from a 
middle-class, nonminority demographic. This can 
include the minimization of a client’s cultural or 
religious context and the dismissal of minority con- 
cerns as being “irrelevant” to the situation or ser- 
vices provided. By failing to recognize diverse yet 
equal realities, nonprofit organizations at this point 
of the continuum may ignore a culture’s valuable 
contributions or insist that victims are to blame for 
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their situation. Often, minorities are viewed as cul- 
turally deprived and only in need of the enlighten- 
ment the organization can bring in order to 
transform their situation. This unrecognized ethno- 
centrism can be the result of lack of training and a 
dearth of information about the nuances of culture 
and the population being served. 


Cultural Pre-competence The culturally pre- 
competent organization is one that has realized 
its deficiencies in serving minorities and has 
taken steps to address them through policies, 
training, and practice. These organizations may 
begin to assess the needs of minority groups and 
initiate policies related to the recruitment of 
minority staff and volunteers. Instead of being 
integrated as part of the life of the organization, 
pre-competent organizations treat cultural compe- 
tence as a special event that requires occasional 
training or certification. Having fulfilled training 
requirements, these agencies may feel a false 
sense of accomplishment and may stop pro- 
gressing. While these organizations are further 
toward the positive end of the continuum, they 
still fail to understand the dynamic nature of 
cross-cultural work and the need for continual 
learning, growth, and adaptability. 


Basic Cultural Competence Organizations with 
basic cultural competence have an organizational 
culture of respect for differences and internal 


scrutiny and seek to access a wide variety of 
intercultural resources. They are learning organi- 
zation, committed to cross-cultural growth and to 
listening to the needs of minority populations 
which are served by the agency. These organiza- 
tions recognize their own limitations and, as a 
result, seek out advice and guidance from organi- 
zations and individuals that can help them see 
their own blind spots and craft more effective 
practices. While they may still struggle with 
achieving full competency, nonprofits with basic 
cultural competence are committed to growing 
and changing in this area with intentionality. 


Advanced Cultural Competence At this far end 
of the scale, we find cultural proficiency which is 
the most advanced form of cultural competence 
within the nonprofit organization. Culturally profi- 
cient models place a premium on cross-cultural 
competence and see intercultural differences as 
qualities worth celebrating, learning from, and 
incorporating into the life of the organization. 
Such agencies are advocates for best practices, 
constantly adaptive, and resources for other orga- 
nizations. For them, cultural competence is not 
ancillary but a key component of both values 
and practice. Their commitment to inclusion 
and participatory programming helps them 
build strong relationships of trust with diverse 
members of their organizations as well as better 
connecting with and serving their beneficiaries. 
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Conclusion 


The degree of cultural competence achieved by a 
nonprofit is a result of purposeful steps taken to 
increase the organization’s cultural awareness, 
knowledge, and skills. To move along the continuum 
toward cultural proficiency, an organization must 
intentionally identify and root out ethnocentrism 
within itself and proactively change both policy and 
practice. Attitudes, priorities, and structures may 
need to be altered significantly, and time-honored 
practices may need to be changed. Because cultural 
competence increases capacity of the organization 
and establishes trust within its constituency, the 
development of intercultural skills, policies, and 
structures is of strategic as well as moral significance. 
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Synonyms 


Organizational climate; Organizational 


environment 


Definition 


Organizational culture refers to the climate of an 
organization including rituals, behavior, 
unspoken norms, spoken norms, inherent values, 
what is and is not acceptable, communication 
modes, and behavior. 


Introduction 


The definition of organizational culture may 
include a wide assortment of variables. In its 
simplest terms, organizational culture refers simply 
to “the way things are done around here.” Organi- 
zational culture may include the values, language, 
principles, beliefs, assumptions, expectations, 
attitudes, customs, written and unwritten rules, 
and behaviors, in any entity that are considered 
acceptable and appropriate. These factors work 
together to create a social and psychological 
climate wherein the organization operates day 
to day. Because of the complexity of the psycho- 
social and environmental factors contributing to 
organizational culture, organizational cultures are 
unique to the organizations in which they exist. 


Manifestation of Culture 


The observable aspects of organizational culture 
may be seen in two primary ways in an organiza- 
tion. Evidence of culture are evident through and 
examination of symbolic and behavioral aspects 
of the organization. Taken together, these two 
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lenses account for the complexity of the diffusion 
of politics, power, human nature, and internal and 
external influences that make up organization 
cultures. 


Symbolic 

Bolman and Deal (2008) suggest that much of an 
organization’s culture may be revealed and com- 
municated through symbols. These include 
myths, visions, values, heroes, stories, rituals, cer- 
emony, and metaphor. The presence and content 
of these symbols provide clues as to the nature of 
the organizational culture, its attributes, and its 
challenges. 

Myths, vision, and values. Organizational 
myths may find their genesis at any time in an 
organizational lifecycle. It is very common for 
myths to be attributed to the early days of an 
institution and may include stories about founders 
working in garage, scientists spilling something 
on their clothing, or act of extraordinary courage 
or sacrifice. These stories form the foundation of 
the organization’s values and give the employees 
a sense of what matters most. Indeed, it is a strong 
connection with organizational values that allows 
an individual to feel efficacy in their work and a 
strong commitment to the goals and mission of the 
organization. Vision, far from being a fairytale 
look at the future, allows individuals in the orga- 
nization to connect the history and core concepts 
of the organization to a future pathway of perfor- 
mance and success. 

Heroes and heroines. Heroes and heroines may 
come from any level within an organization and 
may be represented by individuals or by groups. 
These individuals or groups provide a common 
rallying point for organization from which to 
build momentum. They fuel organizational values 
noted above and contribute to the myths and 
stories that enrich organizational context. 

Stories and fairy tales. Like myths that are 
specifically related to the organization itself, 
stories may or may not find their origin in the 
organization. Stories could entail any individual 
whose behavior is reflective of the values the 
organization espouses. These often take the form 
of extraordinary service or sacrifice of an organi- 
zational employee in pursuit of the organizations 
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goals. For example, a teacher that spent extra time 
with a needy student, a police officer who adopted 
a homeless child discovered on a city street, or a 
janitor who noticed a patient in need in a hospital 
setting. 

Rituals. Rituals provide a very observable set 
of practices for a newcomer to grasp when joining 
an organization while at the same time providing a 
sense of stability and comfort to those that have 
been in organizations for a very long time. They 
provide structure and predictability, and thus com- 
fort, for individuals in organizations. They also 
serve as a connection to the values and mission of 
the organization. 

Ceremony. As opposed to rituals, which occur 
on almost a daily basis, ceremonies are more 
random and specific in terms of their focus. Cer- 
emonies may include annual meetings, award pre- 
sentations, retirement ceremonies, or any number 
of other planned events. As with rituals, they serve 
to anchor the organization to its greater contextual 
meaning. 

Metaphor, humor, and play. Metaphor, humor, 
and play all accentuate the playfulness of an orga- 
nization. They allow for organizational members 
to engage their creative selves while facing con- 
flict or challenge. They have the added benefit of 
Opening up varied perspectives within institutions 
that support questioning and exploration. 


Behavioral 
Behavioral evidence may reveal much about orga- 
nizational culture. Assessing behavioral intent in 
communication, power, interests, and politics is a 
far more tangible endeavor than the symbolic lens 
and may be categorized as follows. 
Communication. Marshak and Katz (1992) 
suggest communication in organizations may 
come in four forms: metaphor, music, movement, 
and media. Metaphor includes various figures of 
speech, puns, or imagery that are used on a day-to- 
day basis within the organization. Do people refer 
to the organization as a zoo? Do they refer to the 
organization as a team or family? Music refers to 
expression that is shared through voice, tone, 
pitch, volume, melody, and tune. Are the group 
discussions within the organization in harmony? 
Is there a rhythm to the organization? Movement 
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refers to expressions such as posture position, 
facial cues, etc. Do people often stand when 
talking or is the atmosphere more relaxed? Do 
people hug or touch each other as a common 
course of business? What body language is 
displayed? Finally, media comprises artistic 
forms of expression such as painting, drawing, 
sculpture, and photography. Marshak and Kats 
ask if an organization’s logos, brochures, and 
reports were examined, what were they suggest? 

Power. Organizational power may come in 
many forms including: who gets paid the most, 
who has a title, who has a window in their office, 
who has a parking space, or who has access to 
resources. The source of power can certainly pro- 
vide clues as to the nature of the organizational 
culture. How is power dispersed? How is it rec- 
ognized? What do individuals do with the power 
that they have? Is power shared among many or 
concentrated in the hands of a few? 

Conflict. Conflict lies at the heart of much of 
organizational politics. Sometimes conflicts are 
generated that are quite explicit. However, there 
are other times that conflict resides beneath the 
surface of day-to-day events. While conflict in 
and of itself is not a bad thing in organizations, 
the question becomes, how is conflict handled? 
Is it considered to be a positive and creative 
tool? Does conflict result in gridlock? Or, does 
it result in a forum for the discussion of new 
ideas and innovative approaches to organiza- 
tional challenges? Conflict may occur at any 
place within the organization but is most com- 
mon between departments, between levels of 
the organization, and among various groups 
within an organization. 

Politics. The presence of politics within orga- 
nizations reflects the fact that individuals working 
in organizations have specific interests, as do 
departments and divisions within organizations. 
Recognizing these interests, and understanding 
the potential conflict with other components the 
organization, can open the door to a constructive 
and impactful dialogue. Typically considered to 
be the bane of organizational existence, politics is 
actually a very positive force within an organiza- 
tion, and some suggest that organizational politics 
is at best a tool that anyone can use for the good of 
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the organization. Organizations who use politics 
in a strategic and focused way are more likely to 
find themselves successful in meeting organiza- 
tional goals. The identification of these interests 
can fuel an organizational culture that is be bereft 
of careerism, gamesmanship, turf protection, and 
rigidity. 


Subcultures 


In much the same way that a comprehensive orga- 
nizational culture impacts serves an organization, 
there may be a number of subcultures within the 
organization operating in a like manner. For 
example, in a hospital there may be a culture of 
the physicians, laboratory technicians, and law- 
yers. Within the Navy, there are distinct and sep- 
arate subcultures for surface warfare officers, 
aviators, and submariners. A common challenge 
in organizations with numerous subcultures 1s the 
need to focus the impact of each subculture on the 
overarching goals and values of the organization 
at large. This requires significant leadership skill 
as well as a very clear understanding of the com- 
ponents of each of these cultures. 


Impact of Culture 


A significant body of research has pointed to a 
direct impact between organizational culture and 
organizational performance. Organizational cul- 
ture is often cited as one of the primary reasons 
that organizations either fail or succeed and may 
drive employee satisfaction, turnover rate, and 
profit margin. Further, environments that are 
marked by learning, fun, innovation, and mission 
focus are commonly associated with organiza- 
tions with much success. Public sector organiza- 
tions such as NASA, the Department of State, and 
the Department of Transportation are perennial 
top three selections for the best places to work in 
the federal government. In the private sector, 
organizations such as Google, Southwest Air- 
lines, and Edward Jones are known for the posi- 
tive impact their cultures have upon bottom-line 
performance. 
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Assessing Culture 


Because of the multiple variables impacting the 
presence of organizational culture, assessing cul- 
ture can be an arduous and difficult task. Advo- 
cates of a qualitative approach to examining 
organizational culture argue that because culture 
is highly subjective, often hidden, and unique to 
the entity, a qualitative approach is necessary. 
Those arguing for a more quantitative approach 
are best suited to focus on specific aspects of 
organizational culture. In truth, the most impactful 
techniques to uncover organizational culture are 
mixed methods that use the strengths of both 
approaches. Depending on which aspect of orga- 
nizational culture is being investigated, either a 
qualitative or quantitative approach will generally 
fit the purpose. Three common approaches in 
diagnosing organizational culture include the 
behavioral approach, the competing values 
approach, and the deep assumptions approach 
(Cummings and Worley 2005). When used prop- 
erly, any one of these three approaches may yield 
valuable information about the state of an organi- 
zation’s culture. 

Behavioral approach. This technique, as the 
name suggests, focuses on the observable behav- 
iors of members of an organization. This type of 
analysis allows for assessments to be made to 
determine whether or not organizational culture 
is in need of change to support future strategic 
directions. This technique may focus on particular 
organizational behaviors such as communication, 
organizing, monitoring, decision-making, inno- 
vating, and rewarding. 

Competing values approach. This organiza- 
tional assessment technique spotlights the com- 
plementary nature of organizational values. When 
using the competing values approach, the analyst 
collects data regarding competing values within 
the organization in order to assess the organiza- 
tion’s proclivity for one value versus another. The 
technique allows for a diagnosis to be made of an 
organization’s flexibility, discretion, internal 
focus, integration, stability, control, differentia- 
tion, and external focus. 

Deep assumptions approach. By far the most 
difficult technique for organizational analysis, 
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the deep assumptions approach probes into an 
organization’s most infused values and assump- 
tions. The uncovering of hidden assumptions 1s 
one of the greatest benefits as a result of the use 
of this particular tool. Since hidden assump- 
tions are so hard to find, their discovery can 
prove very valuable to assessing an organiza- 
tion’s culture 


Culture and Change 
All too often, organizational culture change 
efforts fail, and leaders will often overestimate 
the amount of cultural change they can impose 
in an organization. Institutions, by their nature, 
tend to possess an inertia that encourages them 
to remain stable. This is especially pronounced in 
public organizations which are highly bureau- 
cratic and decentralized and are typically very 
slow to change. It is important to recognize that 
any organizational change that comes is accom- 
panied with fear emanating from the individuals 
residing the organization. Organizational 
employees may feel a loss of clarity or focus, 
feel disempowered, and experience anxiety, ten- 
sion, or feelings of loss. All of these create formi- 
dable barriers to organizational culture change. 
Typically agency leaders will attempt to commu- 
nicate the need for culture change but will not take 
the necessary steps in order to ensure communi- 
cation 1s consistent, and incremental successful 
change steps are accomplished. Additionally, 
they often fail to recognize how difficult it can 
be to move people from their comfort zone. 
Kotter (1996) offers a well-known and effec- 
tive approach in organizational change. It begins 
with establishing a sense of urgency ensuring that 
organizational leaders identify the competitive 
realities of the nature of the work and uncover 
potential crises or opportunities that may occur 
during the change effort. Once this is completed, 
leaders are directed to form a powerful guiding 
coalition of individuals with enough power to 
be the change agents. This group creates a vision 
to help direct the change effort and develops strat- 
egies for achieving the newly created vision. 
The next step is especially important, the need 
to communicate the vision. This is an often 
underestimated step in that leaders do not 
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communicate enough in general. In attempts to 
change organizations, leaders are advised to 
communicate using multiple modalities includ- 
ing in person, email, focus groups, etc. Leaders 
must then empower others to act on the vision 
and render the organization free of obstacles to 
change. It is especially important in this step 
that support structures be in place that eliminate 
any barriers to change vision. 

Along the path to culture change, it is also 
necessary to create as many short-term wins as 
possible. This forms a trajectory and momen- 
tum that allows the organization to continue to 
pursue active organizational change. As credi- 
bility is gained, the organization continues to 
implement new change and improve processes. 
Once these are institutionalized, the organiza- 
tion is well on its way to a successful culture 
shift. 


Conclusion 


The importance of organizational culture cannot 
be underestimated. Organizational culture is 
the operating system of any institution, running 
quietly in the background but important to 
accomplishing the organizational mission. Under- 
standing the complexities of the variables, and 
their interaction, is tantamount to achieving and 
maintaining a positive learning culture in any 
organization. Such cultures have direct impacts 
on the ways the organization conducts its 
business, treats employees, clients, and external 
stakeholders. They also foster freedom in 
decision-making, innovation, and expression and 
help employees stay focused on organizational 
objectives. 
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Synonyms 


Communication systems; Cyber-attack; Cyberse- 
curity; Cyberspace; Cyberwar; Cyber-warfare; 
Digital information technology (DIT); Informa- 
tion and communication technology (ICT) 
defense; Information networks; Information secu- 
rity; Information superhighway; Information 
takedown; Information technology; Information- 
war; Insecurity; Internet; Malware; Security 
threats; Techno threats; Viral-attack; Virus; Vul- 
nerability; World Wide Web 


Definition 


Cybersecurity, cyber-warfare, information tech- 
nology, malware, vulnerability, asymmetric war, 
cyber-criminal, and civilian warriors. 


Cybersecurity: All proactive and reactive tools 
deployed by individuals, businesses, and govern- 
ments to protect their information and communi- 
cation systems from unauthorized access 
and harm. 

Cyber-warfare: A war launched online by individ- 
uals, organizations, and states against their oppo- 
nents who may be real or imagined. The objective 
of this war is to cripple the opponent economi- 
cally, politically, and socially. 
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Information technology: Hard and software sys- 
tems set up for exchange of information through 
audio, visual, or written form. 

Malware: A worm attached to a file with the intent 
to destroy targeted information database or to steal 
important individual, business, or state informa- 
tion. The stolen information is used for gain by the 
entity that deployed the malware. 

Vulnerability: A state of weakness that makes a 
thing or an individual an easy target. 
Asymmetric warfare: Using a strong opponent’s 
area of weakness to undermine or attack the 
strengths, thereby causing the opponent huge 
damage or defeat. 

Cyber-criminal: A person or an organization that 
specializes in stealing personally identifying 
information, trade secrets, or classified informa- 
tion and using the same for economic or 
political gain. 

Civil warriors: These are citizens of a country who 
use their in-depth knowledge of information tech- 
nology to launch cyber-warfare against their 
country’s enemies with the intention to cripple 
them economically, politically, and socially. 
Bounded rationality: Ability to make decision 
based on facts or knowledge at the disposal of 
the decision-maker. 

Social engineering: Using technology to create 
instruments for cyber-attacks such as phishing, 
pharming, hacking, etc. 


Introduction 


When we talk about cybersecurity, we must also 
think of what necessitates cybersecurity as a 
response to certain risks and hazards inherent in 
the cyberspace. To understand cybersecurity and 
its essence, there is also a poignant need to grasp 
the underlying techno threats to individual, cor- 
porate, and governmental information and com- 
munication infrastructures and networks. 
Therefore, to think about cybersecurity or infor- 
mation and communication technology (ICT) 
defense, we must think about its predictor in the 
form of cyber-warfare or information warfare. 
A statement by Major-General Wang Pufeng of 
the Chinese Red Army (1995) captures some of 
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the underlying factors for the rise of cyber-warfare 

across the globe, thus: 
In summary, our warfare methods must adapt to the 
needs of information warfare. We must use all 
types, forms, and methods of force, and especially 
make more use of nonlinear warfare and many types 
of information warfare methods which combine 
native and Western elements to use our strengths 
in order to attack the enemy’s weaknesses, avoid 
being reactive, and strive for being active. In this 
way, it will be entirely possible for China to achieve 
comprehensive victory over the enemy even under 
the conditions of inferiority in information 
technology. 


The purpose of this article is to explain cyber- 
security as the only known and legitimate 
response to cyber-attacks on individuals, busi- 
nesses, or countries. This article will also explore 
cybersecurity as a social policy response. In this 
paper, individual cybersecurity expectations and 
official (governmental) efforts at combating 
cyber-attacks will also be addressed. Recommen- 
dations would also be made to enable countries of 
the world articulate cybersecurity policies and 
actions that will assure their nationals of their 
security in the cyberspace. 


Overview 


Cyber-warfare, also known as information war 
(IW) or cyber-attack (CA), has become a global 
threat to critical infrastructures that make societies 
meet the needs of their peoples. Individuals, busi- 
ness entities, and nations are resorting to the infor- 
mation technology (especially the World Wide Web) 
as a means for settling scores, enriching themselves, 
stealing other businesses’ trade secrets, and gaining 
military advantage over other nations — enemy 
nations. Before cyber-warfare became the most 
effective means of destroying opponents’ eco- 
nomic, financial, and military capabilities through 
Internet attacks, individuals and nations fought 
with clubs, spears, bows and arrows, muskets, 
high-caliber guns and rifles, and nuclear arms. 
But since the end of the Cold War in the early 
1990s and the popularization of personal com- 
puters and superhighway access, advanced com- 
puter users have resorted to a convenient way of 
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launching paralyzing warfare against enemies 
from remote locations. Vulnerable individuals, 
businesses, and nations have become victims of 
cyber-warfare at some points in the past. Many 
more are falling victims because of the conve- 
nience of this style of warfare. 

In the recent past, companies and countries have 
been attacked, further highlighting the obviousness 
of cyber-warfare and the seeming inabilities to 
defend against them. It is also hard to predict 
when the attack will occur. Several precautionary 
measures against cyber-warfare have proved inad- 
equate. For instance, in August of 2012, the world’s 
biggest oil producer known as Saudi Aramco suf- 
fered a viral attack which compelled the company 
to go offline so as to purge infected thousands of 
computers that comprised its information database. 
Iran’s oil ministry had its computers attacked with 
the Flame malware. The attack on Iran’s oil mini- 
stry’s computers was credited to the United States 
and Israel (Porche III et al. 2012). The databases of 
retail giants Target and Neiman Marcus, among 
others, were attacked in late 2013. Over 60 million 
customers had their personally identifying infor- 
mation (PII) breached. Cyber-warfare has greater 
potentials for success and is more damaging to the 
economic, technological, and military capabilities 
of an enemy than nuclear war. 

According to Porsche III et al. (2012), recent 
cyber-warfare has been against the energy 
industries — a pointer to the vulnerability of the 
computer networks of the victims and the capa- 
bilities of their attackers. Cyber-warfare is 
borderless. It takes place from remote locations 
and does not necessarily have to be launched from 
a computer. We live in a wireless world. That 
means that an attacker could launch debilitating 
worms from any wireless device so long as they 
know how. Cyber-warfare does not require mili- 
tary knowledge; it requires computer knowledge 
and the ability to create and transmit worms or 
viruses that would damage the opponents’ capa- 
bilities. Hjortdal (2011) noted that cyber-warfare 
could be accidental and not intentional. What this 
means is that the attacker has no definitive enemy 
in mind but is out to attack whoever is vulnerable. 
Cyber-warfare is currently occurring at individual, 
industrial, and national levels and carried out by 
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what Hoisington (2009) called “state and non-state 
actors” (p. 439). Countries like China, India, Iran, 
Israel, North Korea, Pakistan, Russia, and the 
United States among others are fully engaged in 
the war according to Billo and Chang (2004). 

Cyber-warfare did not come out of the blues. It 
is a phenomenon that has its roots in the desire of 
nations to engage adversaries in nonnuclear warfare. 
However, non-state participators have escalated 
cyber-warfare. Countries like China, Iran, Russia, 
and others view cyber-warfare as an asymmetric war 
strategy (Breen and Geltzer 2011). Countries like the 
United States are well advanced in technology, but 
this technological advancement presents areas of 
vulnerabilities that its opponents could capitalize 
on. Cyber-warfare could be traced to the then Soviet 
Union which in a bid for an upper hand in its nuclear 
arms’ race with the United States hired a German 
computer Internet expert in 1972 to hack into US 
military computers. Since then hundreds of thou- 
sands of attacks have been launched against many 
opponents all over the world. In 1998, 3,000 Chi- 
nese hackers launched thousands of attacks against 
Indonesia as a protest against the anti-China dem- 
onstrations that occurred in the country. 

This points to the fact that individuals might 
decide to carry out cyber-warfare against govern- 
ments or corporations and vice versa. Instances 
abound of cyber-wars unleashed on governments 
as well as corporations. In 2008, Estonia was 
attacked to a point of paralysis. This compelled 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), a 
military consortium of former allied countries 
during the World War II to change its policies to 
reflect the threats and urgency of action against 
cyber-warfare. In 2009, Georgia was attacked 
“cyberly” during its war against Russia over 
South Ossetia. Also in 2009, Stuxnet (a worm or 
virus) was released into Iranian computers with 
the suspected motive of disrupting Iran’s nuclear 
enrichment. Israel and the United States were 
accused of releasing the Stuxnet virus. 


Cyber-Warfare and Cybersecurity 


What causes cyber-warfare? Is it done out of mere 
pleasure trip? Just like every other war, there is 
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always a real or imaginary cause. According to 
Billo and Chang (2004), there are different moti- 
vations for different countries in their launch of 
cyber-warfare. However, there are common 
threads that run through each motive. For coun- 
tries like China, India, Iran, North Korea, Paki- 
stan, and Russia, the primary motive for launching 
a cyber-warfare is to inflict incalculable financial 
and material losses on the opponent. 

Billo and Chang found out in their study that 
countries referenced here aim at information take- 
down of an opponent by paralyzing its Internet 
connection, disrupting communication, compromis- 
ing data, impeding commerce, and debilitating the 
information and technological infrastructure of the 
adversary. China, for instance, knows that it cannot 
match many countries in nuclear warfare but has the 
human capital to engage its adversaries in cyber- 
warfare. Its official doctrine of cyber-warfare states a 
determination to raise as many cyber watriors as 
possible to engage its enemies in asymmetric war, 
using China’s nuclear weaknesses as an advantage 
for gaining information technological superiority 
over its stronger opponents. This entails being pro- 
active and offensive in its tactical approach to com- 
bating its enemies through sheer overwhelming 
population of cyber warriors. 

In its confrontation with Pakistan over Kash- 
mir and Pakistan’s ability to launch nuclear and 
technological warfare, India has made the pursuit 
of cybersecurity and warfare a part of its military 
doctrine. In 1998, India began a 10-year informa- 
tion plan that would give it an advantage over its 
opponents (see Billo and Chang 2004). This is 
also the case with other countries the authors 
studied. They all want to use the information 
superhighway to deal with their opponents, 
thereby making cyber-warfare to assume the 
same importance as nuclear warfare, if not more. 

John H. Herz (1950) argued that uncertainty 
and bounded rationality (Inkster 2013) drive 
many individuals, corporations, and countries to 
insecurity. The produced insecurity creates feel- 
ings of threats which the fearful tends to fight 
against. Most of the security threats that lead to 
information warfare stem from uncertainty and 
insecurity within one’s bounded rationality. At 
the moment, China and the United States, India 
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and Pakistan, Russia and the United States, Israel 
and Iran, and Iran and the United States are all 
caught in the web of uncertainty and insecurity 
emanating from real or perceived threats. This 
feeling of insecurity pushes each of these coun- 
tries to not only defend itself against the other’s 
security threats or cyber-warfare but to engage in a 
tactical offensive moves aimed at accumulating 
greater power and advantage. 

The cyberspace is an open space. O’Connell 
(2012) pointed to the interconnectedness of com- 
puters on the information superhighway. This 
international open space of the Internet makes 
access to computers easy. It is just like an open 
door or closed but unlocked door which makes 
entry unhindered. So, according to scholars like 
O’Connell, Billo, and Chang, the Internet creates 
access for intruders and thieves whose intention is 
to wreak havocs on their victims. This state of the 
Internet is the biggest weapon for cyber-warfare. 
Individuals and countries that engage in cyber- 
warfare or attacks watch out for the vulnerabilities 
of an information infrastructure that give them 
unfettered access to personally identifying infor- 
mation, trade secrets, military and defense strate- 
gies, and security policies. The means to cyber- 
warfare is the Internet connection. Also, informa- 
tion security vulnerability is another means 
through which attackers launch cyber-warfare. 
This then indicates that information security is 
vital to warding off cyber-warfare. Cyber-warfare 
is inevitable especially with the frontier 
expanding to include non-state warriors. An 
advanced knowledge of information superhigh- 
way and how information securities work and 
their vulnerabilities are all it takes for an opponent 
to launch a successful cyber-warfare against an 
adversary. Warriors use malwares, viruses, or 
worms to disrupt opponent’s data tables and cor- 
rupt the hard drive, the operating system, and all 
files available in the system. They also steal vital 
information if they are able to gain access as was 
the case innumerably in the past. 

Being aware of an uncountable number of 
cyber warriors out there, it is very pertinent that 
the most effective response to cyber-warfare is 
cybersecurity. The depth, length, and breath of 
cyber-attack demands more vigilance and security 
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measures that will thwart its onslaught. There are 
numerous critical infrastructures that sustain 
every country. Disruption of these critical and 
key infrastructures means destroying economic, 
political, and social ambience of a nation. As a 
result, it will be foolhardy for any country, busi- 
ness, and even individuals to navigate the cyber- 
space without some form of security in place. 
Cyber-warfare has reached such a feverish point 
that every country should deal with it as a national 
emergency requiring well-articulated and robust 
social policies and actions. 


Military and Civilian Warriors 


Cyber-warfare was initially regarded as military 
warfare. It was engaged in by countries to gain 
military advantage over their opponents. When 
Soviet Union began cyber-attack in 1972, it did 
so to undermine America’s nuclear superiority. It 
also had in mind to shift the turf of the war. So 
most countries as noted by Knapp and Boulton 
(2006) in their review of literature on cyber- 
warfare from 1990 to 2005 are seeing their busi- 
ness corporations increasingly becoming victims 
of this war. They explained that there has been a 
transition of cyber-warfare from being a 
non-bloody military weapon to an instrument of 
commercial and industrial espionage and destruc- 
tion. This transformation of the scope of the war 
has far-reaching implications for business entities 
and their customers. Cyber-warfare has become a 
critical societal problem. Cronin (2002) argued 
that because cyber-warfare was first fought as 
military and defense maneuver, scholars failed to 
address the civilian dimension of the war. 
Though countries and their military arms have 
been targeted by cyber warriors, victims have 
been mainly corporations and private organiza- 
tions. Low entry security can account for one of 
the reasons for its prevalence. Overdependence on 
information technology by corporations has exac- 
erbated their victimization. The Internet is over- 
whelmingly used for industrial espionage, 
organized crime, and public opinion management 
and against individuals and small businesses. 
With thousands of the world population becoming 
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increasingly computer savvy, the rate of cyber- 
warfare rises. 


Trends of Cyber-Warfare 


Existing literature shows that there are innumera- 
ble instances of computer-related incidents of 
cyber-warfare. Many of these incidents target 
individuals and civilian organizations. To com- 
pound this prevalence is the failure of victims of 
cyber-warfare to report the breaches. Sometimes, 
some corporations are unaware of their victimiza- 
tion until law enforcement agencies bring the 
occurrences to their knowledge. A survey by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) in 2002 
showed that ninety percent of cyber-warfare 
attacks were known by victims, but only thirty- 
four percent reported them to law enforcement 
agencies (see Knapp and Boulton 2006). To say 
that hundreds of thousands of cyber-warfare takes 
place daily is repeating the obvious. The concern 
for users of the Internet and information highway 
is how to forestall against cyber-attacks. There are 
some attacks that may not be prevented but it 
helps to keep most of the enemies at bay. 


Meaning of Cybersecurity 


The vastness of the cyberspace has created many 
vulnerabilities which have increased because of 
skill gap in protecting personal information and 
data. Ordinarily, cyberspace is supposed to be a 
safe place for exchange of personal and organiza- 
tional information and communication. Unfortu- 
nately, cyber-criminals are unleashing myriads of 
threats to security of data online through what is 
known as social engineering. The state of the 
global cyberspace at the moment is one of height- 
ened victimization. Millions of individuals and 
organizations are yearly victimized by an army 
of cyber-attackers. These attacks run into billions 
of dollars every year in losses. Cyber-attack is a 
global phenomenon that requires concerted indi- 
vidual, organizational, and governmental efforts 
at combating it. The integrity of data and personal 
privacy can only be protected and assured through 
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cybersecurity. Cybersecurity is the protection of 
information and communication systems and net- 
works, computers, data, and personally identify- 
ing information from threats of theft, attack and 
destruction, unauthorized access, or intrusion. 
Cybersecurity is a preventive mechanism for 
ensuring that networks and data are not attacked 
or stolen. It is not enough for users of cyberspace 
to depend on developers of an array of hardware 
and software for their security while in the cyber- 
space. Therefore, security of personal and busi- 
ness information and data while operating online 
is what cybersecurity entails. It is about 
safeguarding object identifiable information that 
will create serious breach for owners of such 
information. Cybersecurity is a response to the 
social problem of cyber-attacks. Without cyberse- 
curity, users of cyberspace are like those bathing 
naked in the public. Every part of their bodies is 
exposed to onlookers. Since it is clear that cyber- 
attacks and online fraud will never abate rather 
they will exacerbate, policy decisions and actions 
by countries of the world against cyber-attacks are 
desired now more than ever. Individuals and cor- 
porate entities are also to take actions that will 
help protect their information and communication 
systems and networks. 


Individual Cybersecurity 


Individuals should do all it takes to protect their 
personal computers and other digital information 
technology. It is not enough to depend on manu- 
facturers for the protection of personal informa- 
tion and data in our present commodified world. 
Individuals should educate themselves on cyber- 
security so that they will be able to deploy the 
necessary protective mechanism like advanced 
encryption systems for password. Whereas gov- 
ernments are expected to introduce policies, enact 
laws, and take actions to protect their critical 
infrastructure and key resources, individuals 
have to protect their personal computers and gad- 
gets and data from attacks and theft. Depending 
on government alone to create social policies for 
cybersecurity is important, but it does not dis- 
count individual responsibilities as well. 
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Business organizations do not wait for govern- 
ments of the societies in which they operate to 
protect them and their information systems and 
networks from cyber-attacks before they do some- 
thing. They have been making individual efforts 
to prevent their systems and business data from 
attack and theft. Except for brick and mortar busi- 
nesses that do not treat cyber threats as serious 
problems, medium and large organizations have 
created information security departments that 
police their information and communication sys- 
tems and networks and business from cyber- 
attacks. Unfortunately despite all the efforts put 
into the fight, cyber-criminals have successfully 
breached the systems and networks and databases 
of many large corporations. What this portends is 
that cyber-criminals need not be taken for granted. 
Cyber-criminals are working harder to circumvent 
any security mechanisms an organization has put 
in place. Businesses cannot wage the security war 
alone. More than ever, individuals and organiza- 
tions expect their governments to be proactive in 
their engagements against cyber-attacks. 


Cybersecurity as Social Policy 


There is no country of the world, be they devel- 
oped or developing, that is immune from cyber- 
attack. The foregoing indicates the need for coun- 
tries and corporations to engage and invest 
heavily in cybersecurity and critical infrastructure 
protection. Cybersecurity as I understand it is the 
strategic policy of a country, a corporation or an 
individual to defend its computer or information 
infrastructure from attack by virtual enemies. The 
attack which currently defines the scope of cyber- 
terrorism is aimed at crippling an enemy politi- 
cally, economically, and socially with possible 
moral panics as the result. Since cyber-attacks 
are social issues of monumental dimension that 
threaten the political, economic, and social well- 
being of a country and its citizens, every country 
of the world should articulate a cybersecurity pol- 
icy for engaging cyber-criminals. Cybersecurity 
education of citizens should be a mandatory 
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action. Every country should enact laws pro- 
hibiting and punishing cyber-attacks. Every 
country should formulate an information and 
communication framework that will prescribe 
minimum standards and guidelines for 
establishing information and communication net- 
works and systems. As a social policy, each coun- 
try of the world should partner with organizations 
and businesses operating within its jurisdiction in 
the fight against cyber-warfare or attacks. Also as 
a social policy, governments should create cyber- 
security centers or fusion centers for detecting, 
preventing, and responding to acts of cyber- 
attacks. Governments should share cases of 
cyber-attack and its robust cybersecurity mecha- 
nisms with private entities and individuals in their 
jurisdictions. Cybersecurity should be the politi- 
cal policy, the military policy, the foreign affairs 
policy, and the economic policy of every country. 
There also should be global cybersecurity efforts 
and coalition that will help countries with 
advanced preventive cybersecurity share their 
methods with those countries which are still strug- 
gling with creating their cybersecurity policies. 


US Cybersecurity Policies 


Countries such as Russia and China are said by 
cyber-warfare analysts to have made this form of 
aggression a national policy. The intriguing ele- 
ment of cyber-warfare is that it does not require 
military training; rather, all it takes is deep knowl- 
edge of the Internet and how the virtual world 
operates. By hacking or deploying worms 
(viruses) into enemy databases, adversaries can 
wipe away or corrupt the valuable strategic infor- 
mation of their opponents. Such information 
could be stolen and used in asymmetric war by 
militarily and economically weak opponents 
against more powerful adversaries. What a weak 
enemy country only needs to successfully attack a 
militarily strong country like the United States is 
an understanding of its vulnerability hidden 
within its strength. 

It must be understood that individuals can 
launch successful cyberwar against a country, 
but the difference in the case of China or Russia, 
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for instance, is that it has turned its civilians into 
virtual soldiers and maintains a regiment of 
attackers who are 24/7 looking for signs of weak- 
ness in the technology infrastructure of their tar- 
gets. The Pentagon’s computers have been hacked 
although sensitive intelligence data were not lost. 
In the last 2 years alone, major American corpo- 
rations like Target, Neiman Marcus, Home Depot, 
JPMorgan Chase, Kmart, etc., have had their data- 
bases hacked into and customer’s vital object 
identifiable information stolen. These emergency 
events stemming from technological hazards 
need serious and stronger response. All these 
incidents could be summed up in one 
word — cyberterrorism. 

Since the United States heavily depends on 
cyberspace and has made many real and imagi- 
nary enemies as the world’s strongest military 
power, enemies who are savvy tech geeks are 
being recruited to undo the country’s critical infra- 
structure and key resources. If America is success- 
fully attacked technologically, a lot of things will 
go awry. That is why cybersecurity is very impor- 
tant in the country’s military planning, foreign 
policy initiatives, and technological advancement. 
The country recognizes the importance of a 
national cybersecurity master plan in its National 
Strategy to Secure Cyberspace. This undertaking 
is etched in the Comprehensive National Cyber- 
security Initiative (CNCI) as articulated in former 
President Bush’s Presidential Directive 54. The 
Homeland Security Presidential Directive 
(HSPD) 7 outlined critical infrastructure identifi- 
cation, prioritization, and protection as the trifecta 
foci of the strategy. In 2010, the Obama adminis- 
tration expanded the scope of the master plan and 
coalesced the international community to under- 
stand the dangers of cyberterrorism as a singular 
big threat to the world. 

Obama admiunistration’s policy review of the 
nation’s cybersecurity underscores the following 
facts — the nation is at a crossroads; the status quo 
is no longer acceptable, the national dialogue on 
cybersecurity must begin today; the United States 
cannot succeed in securing cyberspace if it works 
in isolation; the federal government cannot 
entirely delegate or abrogate its role in securing 
the nation from a cyber incident or accident; 
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working with the private sector, performance, and 
security objectives must be defined for the next- 
generation infrastructure; and the White House 
must lead the way forward. Cybersecurity com- 
prises cyber-infrastructure consisting of electronic 
and communication systems, information and 
communication systems, and information tech- 
nology critical functions. 

America’s cybersecurity initiatives are not 
solely undertaken by the Department of Home- 
land Security (DHS). There are other government 
departments engaged in the same cause. The DHS 
achieves these objectives through the National 
Cyber Incident Response Plan, the National 
Cybersecurity and Communications Integration 
Center (NCCIC), the US Computer Emergency 
Readiness Team (US-CERT), the EINSTEIN Pro- 
gram which alerts the US Government on intru- 
sions into the Federal Executive Branch civilian 
networks — the program is on its third stage of 
development — the National Strategy for Trusted 
Identities in Cyberspace, and the Private Cyber 
Infrastructure Protection. 

Other government departments involved in 
the cybersecurity and critical infrastructure pro- 
tection are the Department of Defense (DOD), 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Department of Education, Depart- 
ment of State, Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), Department of Energy, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, Depart- 
ment of Interior, and Department of Treasury. 
Most of the departments have their individual 
initiatives and some in alliance with DHS. State, 
local, tribal, and territorial governments partner 
with DHS in its National Infrastructure Protec- 
tion Plan (NIPP) to protect their critical infra- 
structure and key resources (CIKR). Also the 
private sector works in tandem with DHS under 
NIPP to ensure that cybersecurity and critical 
infrastructure protection is a well-rounded 
enterprise. These protection efforts extend to 
other federal government and private sector crit- 
ical infrastructure and key resources (CIKRs) 
overseas. 

The question then is can we say that America’s 
cybersecurity and critical infrastructure protection 
strategy is robust enough given the recent spate of 
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hackings into the databases of some of the 
country’s large corporations? It is apparent that 
the cybersecurity architecture of the affected cor- 
porations did not meet expectations. However, 
there is no cybersecurity defense mechanism out 
there that is 100% reliable, but corporations and 
individuals have to be proactive in their cyberse- 
curity efforts. They have to monitor their net- 
works constantly and ensure that every open or 
unlocked back door is locked. They can detect 
unlocked back doors by engaging friendly 
hackers. Friendly hackers will always expose 
loopholes in the cybersecurity architecture of an 
organization. 


Conclusion 


The need for organizational cybersecurity strate- 
gies cannot be overemphasized. Companies 
should build solid information architecture that 
has the capabilities to withstand all forms of 
cyber-warfare. This can be achieved by hiring 
knowledgeable and certified information security 
personnel, conducting periodic risk assessment of 
information platforms, training employees on the 
risks of vulnerability and precautions against 
intended breaches. Tucker (2004) recommended 
the creation of architecture of technological high 
walls with hidden armed guards for information 
protection. There is also need for multilayered 
defense mechanism created around each country’s 
information platform. Though this may not be 
enough but it goes a long way to help. It might 
be difficult to end cyber-warfare but doing noth- 
ing compounds the problems. Just as many coun- 
tries are writing their military doctrines to center 
around cybersecurity, every business and country 
should develop information security strategies 
that will guide how they engage this serious 
global enemy. 

The security policy has to be managed. It 
should not be a doctrine that is not implemented 
or evaluated periodically to ensure that the most 
defense against cyber-warfare is proactiveness. 
That is anticipating the inevitability of an attack 
and doing all necessary to deter it no matter when 
it comes. 
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Cyberspace and Crisis 
Management 
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Synonyms 


Cyber; Cybercrime; Cyber territory; Cyber war 


Definition 


Cyberspace is the “globally interconnected digital 
information and communications infrastructure” 
(Nielsen 2012). It is comprised of globally 
connected networks of hardware, software, and 
data and also the people who interact with it. 


Cyberspace and Crisis Management 


Introduction 


The early designers of cyberspace focused on ease 
of access, interoperability, and innovation and 
gave less importance to security and accountabil- 
ity. While there is no doubt that cyberspace has 
made the world interconnected and made life easy, 
some of its key characteristics also make it vul- 
nerable and prone to cyber threats and attacks. 

Cyberspace has become extremely important 
in the recent times. It is now recognized as the fifth 
domain along with land, sea, air, and water. Gov- 
ernments all over the world are increasingly real- 
izing the importance of cyberspace and its 
vulnerabilities and are taking proactive steps to 
secure it. Reducing the vulnerabilities and build- 
ing resilience are two key components of crisis 
management in cyberspace. 


Key Characteristics of Cyberspace 


Some key characteristics of cyberspace are (1) it is 
man-made and built to support particular purposes. 
When they developed the Internet, the designers 
focused on ease of access, availability, interopera- 
bility, expansibility, and innovation. For those early 
designers, security and accountability had low pri- 
orities. (2) It is dynamic — its structure can change in 
a very rapid fashion. (3) It is fast — events in cyber- 
space can occur rapidly. For example, the Slammer 
worm that attacked the Internet in January 2003 and 
infected more than 90% of vulnerable hosts in 
10 min and caused significant disruptions to several 
institutions. (4) It is transboundary in nature. Most 
often it 1s not possible to territorialize it (Boin and 
Lodge 2016). (5) It has very low barriers to entry — 
even someone with a mobile phone or computer can 
access it from an Internet cafe. (6) It 1s growing 
rapidly — the number of Internet users is increasingly 
regularly all over the globe. 


Importance of Cyberspace 
Cyberspace has gained considerable importance 


in the recent past. With the establishment of the 
24th Air Force and the US Cyber Command, 
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the US government now recognizes cyberspace as 
the fifth military domain along with land, sea, air, 
and space. The US government has also intro- 
duced many policy measures to deal with the 
growing cyber threats facing the country. In 
2015, the Obama administration introduced sev- 
eral initiatives with the purpose of securing net- 
works and trade secrets, protect privacy, and 
enable government agencies to share intelligence 
to manage cyber threats (Kshetri 2015). Most 
policy makers in the USA agree that stronger 
efforts need to be undertaken to better protect 
American interests in cyberspace against a wide 
array of dangerous threats. 

Many governments in different parts of the 
world now consider their digital infrastructure to 
be an important national asset that needs to be 
protected. As Darby interestingly postulates it, 
cyberspace completely reduces the physical 
spaces between the enemies — the enemy now 
possibly does not reside on the “other side of the 
ocean” but only behind the firewall. The Russian 
cyberattacks on Estonia in 2007 and on Georgia in 
2008 have been referred to as the Web War 1. 


Threats and Vulnerabilities in 
Cyberspace 


There is disagreement among experts on the sig- 
nificance and consequences of threats in cyber- 
space. While some like Clarke and Knake (2010) 
consider cyber war to be the next threat to US 
national security, others like Thomas Rid (2013) 
argue that cyberspace is making the world more 
peaceful because sabotage and espionage in cyber- 
space do not lead to any physical harm. Rid argues 
that the perception that cyber war will lead to the 
doom of society is unrealistic as cyber war has 
never happened in the past or present. Rid contends 
that cyber war will not happen in the future. 

Even if there has never been a full blown cyber 
war, it would be naive to assume that the threats 
pertaining to cyberspace can be harmless. In 2009, 
Stuxnet, a cyber worm, destroyed a huge propor- 
tion of Iran’s nuclear centrifuges by making them 
to spin out of control. This attack on Iran clearly 
showed that cyber warfare can have strong visible 
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physical consequences. Also, several events in the 
recent years draw attention to the fact that in future, 
some nation can use its cyber skills to attack the 
civilian infrastructure and military of another 
nation. The fact that everything in the USA is 
completely connected — from automated tellers to 
the Federal Reserve, Wall Street, and most hospital 
and business computer systems — makes unwanted 
intrusions into cyberspace a serious threat. Also, 
given the highly digital nature of the US infrastruc- 
ture, a cyberattack on the US infrastructure can be 
more devastating to the entire nation than any kind 
of traditional warfare activity like bombings. In 
2011, Leon Panetta, then CIA director, warned 
about the possibility of a “digital Pearl Harbor.” 


Crisis Management 


Crisis is defined as “the perception of an 
unpredictable event that threatens important expec- 
tancies of stakeholders and can seriously impact an 
organization’s performance and generate negative 
outcomes” (Coombs 2007). A crisis is by definition 
a time of great tension and uncertainty. Most often 
crises are characterized by a high degree of threat, 
short time for decision, and the “fog of crisis” that 
confuses the crisis participants about what is hap- 
pening (Cimbala 2016). 

Crisis is different from complex emergencies. 
As they happen more regularly, emergencies pro- 
vide operational agencies enough past experiences 
that can enable them to plan better for future events. 
In the context of crises, past events do not provide 
much guidance to the policy makers. 

Crisis management refers to the processes by 
which an organization deals with a crisis before, 
during, and after it has occurred. These processes 
involve identifying, assessing, understanding, and 
coping with a crisis. Crisis management is a core 
government responsibility. 


Crisis Management in Cyberspace 
Given the complex nature of cyberspace, crisis 


management can be challenging. Cyber warfare 
is different from traditional warfare in many ways. 
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In the first place, it is challenging to combat cyber 
spies. Secondly, attribution is difficult. It is impos- 
sible to prove with certainty that the hacker was 
working for a foreign government. Even when the 
IP address of a computer used in a cyberattack can 
be traced to a particular country, it is not enough 
evidence to prove that the government of that 
country was involved. 

Cyber espionage, unlike traditional espionage, 
is more difficult to detect. Additionally, as there 
are no physical clues, it is difficult to prove when a 
system was compromised (Pedersen 2013). The 
transboundary nature of cyberattacks increase the 
challenges public and private authorities face 
while dealing with urgent threats. 

Given the complexity of cyberspace, two 
important components of crisis management in 
cyberspace are risk mitigation and building 
resilience. 


Risk Mitigation 

An important part of crisis management in cyber- 
space is reducing and removing the vulnerabilities 
in the computer networks. 

It takes less than a minute to compromise an 
unprotected computer connected to the Internet, 
and an infected computer connected to other 
unprotected computers can quickly pass that 
infection to other computers. Even computers 
not connected to the Internet can become a threat 
if they are unprotected by allowing unauthorized 
people to access information. A computer not 
connected to the Internet can also become infected 
through an infected USB or DVD. 

The reality is that there is no forced entry in 
cyberspace (Libicki 2009). No one can get into 
cyberspace if there are no pathways produced by 
the system itself. Therefore, building security in 
such that there are no loopholes is important to 
avoid a cyberattack. This is more important than 
building a strong offensive system against an 
attack. Building security into the software as it is 
being built is an important risk mitigation mea- 
sure. Building it in such a way that it continues to 
function well even under malicious attack can be 
very useful (McGraw 2013). 

A potential threat in cyberspace that is often 
ignored is the internal threat, i.e., misuse by 
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employees, whether unknowingly or deliberately. 
Employees might knowingly create threats if they 
are disgruntled or dissatisfied by the system or 
agency (Caruson et al. 2012; Antikainen et al. 
2015). Cyber threats are not only technical problems 
but also leadership, human resources, and employee 
education problems. Thus, human decision-making 
is also very important to cyber security. 

Two kinds of employees can pose an insider 
threat — those who intentionally misuse systems 
and those who assist outsiders unknowingly. 
There is a need to create more awareness about 
what actions can create a threat in cyberspace. It is 
also important to translate the complex, technical 
language most often used into easy to understand 
language. Besides, employees and contractors 
need to be provided adequate knowledge and 
skills to identify potential social engineering, 
spear phishing, or watering hole attacks. 

Thus, end-user education is very important to 
prevent breaches in cyberspace. It is also impor- 
tant to have a policy that describes how to deal 
with unknown media. Most governments still rely 
mainly on antivirus and firewall protection and 
ignore end-user education. 

Another important mitigation measure is 
conducting security audit and penetration tests. 
During these test, ethical hackers try to breach 
into the system of the organization and report 
back so that one can take preemptive action. 


Building Resilience 
Crisis management in cyberspace should also 
include preparing to continue operations and 
return to normal as quickly as possible when 
attacks are successful. For effective crisis man- 
agement in the cyberspace, resilience is important. 
Resilience has also been highlighted in the 
2015 US Department of Defense Cyber Strategies 
and commonly highlighted by most technical 
experts. Building resilience involves developing 
plans and actions that will minimize damage, pro- 
vide for continued operations, and facilitate return 
to full functionality as quickly as possible when 
cyberattacks are successful. For example, in the 
case of the US electric grid, resilience would 
involve the system being able to perform manu- 
ally even if the system goes offline. Having plans 
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and training personnel for manual operation of 
critical infrastructure is very important for build- 
ing resilience of the system. 


Conclusion 


In the current, interconnected digital world, 
when a major part of the world is dependent on 
cyberspace, it is imperative that adequate steps 
are taken to ensure that it can function properly 
and without any disruptions. For effective crises 
management in cyberspace, public and private 
authorities all over the world need to take proac- 
tive steps. Two essential components of crisis 
management in cyberspace are taking adequate 
risk mitigation measures and building resilience. 
By focusing on risk mitigation, crisis in cyber- 
space can be either prevented or its impact 
reduced. Resilience ensures that the system is 
able to continue even if an attack cannot be 
prevented and thereby reduces the loss of time 
and money. 


Cross-References 


Cybersecurity as Social Policy 
Exercises in Crisis Management Training 
Global Agenda for Crisis Management 
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Introduction 


There is a quote from Alan Ehrenhalt (1998: 11) 
that nicely summarizes the problem of data-driven 
ethics monitoring: “When government has the 
right people, and the right system, and the right 
intentions, many good things are possible. The 
trick is knowing which ones they are.” Ethics is 
an application of generally accepted social norms 
(morals) in governing behavior — that is, they help 
one establish right action from wrong. This man- 
uscript examines the attempt in the field of public 
administration to use data-driven monitoring for 
ethical compliance. The term ethical compliance 
is used intentionally because an organization’s 
code of ethics and subsequently the standard 
against which individuals and the organization 
are judged as ethical or not are externally 
given. The application of the code and the under- 
standing of the code may be endogenous to the 


organization (see Gueras and Garofalo 2002), but 
the code itself is not. 

This manuscript takes the position that the field 
of public administration has done a poor job at 
using data to monitor ethics. That is distinct from 
saying that it has done a poor job of examining 
ethics. This is because monitoring assumes an 
active process (Stevenson 2014), whereas the 
work to date has focused on post hoc analysis of 
ethical failings (Rauh 2015, 2016a; Menzel 2005, 
2015) or evaluations of ethical training (West and 
Berman 2015; Villoria et al. 2013). This manu- 
script lays out the case that the ability to use data 
to monitor ethical compliance in public organiza- 
tions is lacking due to: 


1. A decreased understanding of organizational 
mission given increased devolution 

2. A lack of ethical understanding due to the 
increasing trend among managers to rational- 
ize their behavior as opposed to confront it 

3. A general inability to effectively diagnose eth- 
ical failings when they do occur because of the 
previously mentioned problems 

4. The fact that the ability to capture the data 
necessary does not exist and would likely 
lead to a hostile work environment 


Ethics monitoring, unlike other compliance 
monitoring, does not have clear targets. Budget 
monitoring (Grizzle and Pettijohn 2002) or mon- 
itoring local bond markets (Moldogaziev and 
Guzman 2015) have measurable variables and 
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targets defining compliant behavior — specific 
investment actions, budgeting practices, and so 
on. This is not the case for ethics monitoring 
where compliance is determined by value judg- 
ments based on an externally given standard 
(Chandler 1983; Stewart 1986). Much discussion 
of ethics “monitoring” has trended toward post 
hoc analysis (autopsies of what went wrong) as 
opposed to active monitoring. In this way the 
usual discussion of ethics monitoring makes it 
akin to monitoring via administrative procedures 
(fire alarms) — see McCubbins and Schwartz 
1984). 

Over the past 70 years, public administration 
has undergone a number of fundamental shifts in 
its thought on ethics ultimately landing now at 
what Fox (2001) argues is a postmodern public 
administration ethics. As noted by Fox, though, 
what we have been left with is not an ethics of 
administration but administrators rationalizing 
their behavior through an ever-increasing set of 
moral arguments which they never fully hash out. 
In practical terms though, we likely do not want 
administrators to do the job of philosopher but to 
have a good sense of what they should do in a 
given situation. 

What an administrator should do is a huge 
question and one that can and has filled volumes 
so I will not attempt to fully address it here. Rather 
I intend to show how agency heads and organiza- 
tional leaders may use a number of strategies in 
their collection and analysis of data for determin- 
ing whether the behavior of individuals and busi- 
ness units comports with the agencies’ values, 1.e., 
Rohr’s (1989) low road ethics of compliance. 
When this manuscript discusses data-driven mon- 
itoring, it portends assessment processes to see 
how far behaviors deviate from a standard. In the 
case of monitoring ethical compliance, it involves 
understanding the organization’s structure and 
processes, setting clear expectations for 
employees and ensuring they understand those 
expectations, and understanding how changes to 
the system could induce behavior which is either 
unethical (either out of ignorance, necessity, or 
intent). (Unethical behavior out of ignorance sim- 
ply means an employee does not know what they 
are doing is unethical; necessity portends a case 
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where the structures have changed to the point that 
an employee has no good options left for behaving 
ethically (other than quitting); and intent envi- 
sions a willful violation of ethical conduct while 
knowing better.) Note that this manuscript makes 
no specific recommendations or models to moni- 
tor ethical compliance — that is, too large of a task 
for the space available. 

Understanding the concepts behind different 
types of measurement tools and their underlying 
concepts is fundamental to their proper use. As 
Rauh (2016a) pointed out in a critique of the State 
Integrity Investigation, the use of the wrong mea- 
surement tools leads to the wrong responses. He 
further pointed out that this was a particularly 
poignant problem for ethics since ethical failings 
tend to elicit a visceral reaction from the 
public. Note that although individual employees 
could likely benefit from a sound understanding 
of these measurement principles, the emphasis 
here is at the organizational level, 1.e., how can 
the organization most effectively and efficiently 
collect, monitor, and analyze its data regarding 
organizational ethics. 

Current research on administrative ethics has 
made great strides in assessing how bureaucrats 
make decisions based on a given framework 
(Burke 1986; Cooper 1991; Light 2015; Goss 
1986; Lewis and Gilman 2012; Menzel 2005). 
Research on administrative ethics writ large has 
focused primarily on: 


(a) The design of codes of ethics (Svara 2015; 
Chandler 1983; Cooper 1987; Menzel 1996). 
(b) The function of ethics oversight bodies 
(Smith 2003; Svara 2014; Stewart 1985; 
Dilulio and Dilulio 1994). 
The outcomes of political control over ethics 
oversight bodies (Rauh 2015; Rosenson 2003, 
2009; Mackenzie 2002; Tolchin and Tolchin 
2001). Other works have focused on corre- 
lates of corruption or on how the public 
responds to scandal (Alt and Lassen 2008; 
Glaeser and Saks 2006). 


(c 


Ne 


We therefore know a great deal about the insti- 
tutional connections of ethics and policy. How- 
ever this focus largely ignores the role of the 
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public in the determination of ethicality and with 
good reason. As noted by Rauh (2015, 2016b), 
McDougle (2006), Rosenson (2003, 2009), and 
Bowman (1991), the public does not really pay 
much attention to ethics in the government until 
there is a scandal. Ethics policies therefore tend to 
be ad hoc responses to quell public outcry rather 
than a comprehensive examination of the public’s 
true beliefs about how they want their politicians 
and administrators to behave (see, e.g., Macken- 
zie 2002). 

This manuscript continues with a discussion of 
the current practices in ethics monitoring in public 
administration, a discussion of the four 
approaches mentioned above and concludes with 
some examples of their application. 


Organizational Ethics Monitoring 


Discussions of monitoring ethical compliance are 
found in political science, sociology, philosophy, 
medical and financial fields, and even economics. 
Much of the work on ethics monitoring in public 
administration has dealt less with how ethics are 
monitored and more with whether or not 
employees understand ethical codes. There has 
been little in the way of ethics monitoring as an 
active process and more post hoc analysis of ethical 
failings. As evidence of this, the majority of works 
dealing with ethics oversight (not including discus- 
sions of the ASPA code) in Public Administration 
Review and the Journal of Public Administration 
Research and Theory addressed topics of: 


e Ethics training and dealing with employees 
(Bowman and West 2009; O’Leary 2010; 
Newswander 2015) 

e The political connections between ethics and 
administration (Rauh 2015; Vigoda-Gadot 
2007; Cowell et al. 2014; Rosenson 2006) 

e The need for moral administrators (O’Kelly 
and Dubnick 2006; Kane and Patapan 2006) 

e Calls for a new debate on ethics in public 
administration (Stensota 2010) 

e Addressed the need for organizational reform 
of ethics monitoring (Kerkhoff 2011; Raile 
2013) 
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The Need for Better Tools 

The emphasis on post hoc assessments rather than 
active monitoring is arguably because it has been 
taken for granted that the human processes and 
relative process inertia (processes are sticky) in 
complex organizations make meaningful monitor- 
ing difficult. This was first pointed out by Gannon 
(1973, 1977) in his discussion of the use and 
misuse of employee questionnaires for monitor- 
ing organizational behavior. Rezaee et al. (2001) 
use surveys of employees as a means of 
ascertaining their understanding of ethical codes. 
Their results suggest a need for greater inclusion 
of key stakeholders and a need for clear processes 
of how codes are applied as opposed to simply 
appealing to codes as authoritative — see also (Fox 
2001). 

Smith (2003) and Lewis and Gilman (2012) 
note the instrumental nature of ethics codes, e.g., 
they are applied in a manner that is best for the 
organization. Svara (2015) reimagines the Amer- 
ican Society of Public Administration code in a 
manner which provides a macro-ethic under 
which professionals may operate. At their heart 
though, these works assume a reliance on the code 
by employees but such reliance should not be 
assumed without a proper monitoring system 
vis-a-vis their behavior. Political realities go a 
long way in making this case. As noted by Smith 
(2003), Rauh (2015), and Rosenson (2003), 
elected officials, who establish and fund ethics 
monitoring bodies, are loathe to give up oversight 
authority to unelected bureaucrats. As a result 
monitoring bodies are often underfunded and 
lack effective investigatory capacity. This lack of 
capacity is viewed as one of the reasons why 
ethics investigations either target high-level offi- 
cials against whom there is an “open and shut” 
case or low-level functionaries who lack the req- 
uisite financial capacity to mount a sound defense 
(see Smith 2003). 


The Need for Better Understanding 

Gueras and Garofalo (2002) — applying deontol- 
ogy, teleology, and character ethics to problems 
faced by administrators — argue that rather than 
monitoring ethical compliance, ethics programs 
should seek to promote ethical individuals, e.g., 
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the organization promotes ethical behavior 
through the mission and the code rather than seek- 
ing to attract ethical individuals. Brady (2003) 
makes the case that there are many ethical orien- 
tations in public administration, and these are 
established via the promotion of commonly held 
values, shared goals, etc. In both of these cases 
though, ethical malfeasance is only recognized 
after it occurs. This does not mean ethics pro- 
grams should not promote ethical behavior. 
Rather it argues for an approach more in line 
with Rohr (1989). Specifically, the high road 
ethics of promoting ethical behavior should be 
strived for, but cannot be achieved without mon- 
itoring, e.g., low road compliance. 

Many manuscripts call for continued vigilance 
in public administration ethics and make note of a 
number of training programs. For example, West 
and Berman (2006) describe the effects of ethics 
training in US cities and the duration of the effec- 
tiveness of the training. Bowman and Knox 
(2008) track the shifting attitudes toward integrity 
in public agencies and argue for a more robust 
ASPA code — something later envisioned by Svara 
(2014). Even my own work has considered ethical 
failings in the sense of when a violation occurs 
rather than monitoring to prevent the violation — it 
is common throughout the field to consider train- 
ing programs and their effectiveness over time 
based on the change in number of violations; it 
is less common to provide means of monitoring 
for ethical compliance. As a field public adminis- 
tration has a tendency to assume that the capacity 
of a training program is endogenous to the struc- 
ture of the organization (Smith 2003; Bowman 
and Knox 2008) and exogenously determined by 
the pedagogical approach or capacity of the orga- 
nization providing the training (West and Berman 
2015; Rauh 2015). Rarely discussed is how such 
programs will be monitored or which types of 
monitoring work best for which organization. 


Data-Driven Approaches to Ethics 
Monitoring 


Although there is little work describing monitor- 
ing procedures in public administration, the intent 
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of this section is to show what a data-driven pro- 
cess might look like and point out the complexi- 
ties that must be considered in such a process. 
This manuscript borrows examples from the 
industrial and organizational engineering litera- 
ture to accomplish this. Yin et al. (2014) and 
Sobhani-Tehrani and Khorasani (2009) describe 
a number of processes for ensuring reliability and 
safety in industrial processes, e.g., fault detection. 
The term “fault” in fault detection refers to the 
failure of a business unit, individual, sector, etc. to 
conform to the expectations — a term which is 
necessarily fluid since expectations shift both 
between and within organizations but which 
must be understood by management in order to 
identify faults. Fault detection can be thought of in 
terms of the classical “fire alarm” (McCubbins 
and Schwartz 1984). An observed event or vari- 
able is needed to detect faults, hopefully before it 
gets to the point of an ethical qualm. This may be a 
process that is not in keeping with ethical norms 
of the organization as much as it may be an indi- 
vidual who is behaving contrary to the organiza- 
tion’s ethical code. 

It may be tempting to think of monitoring 
ethical compliance as a problem of detecting and 
isolating faults be thought of a general nonlinear 
system. To this end, one may consider it in the 
form of a general nonlinear equation describing 
the processes in an organization: 


Yy = b(xk) + ux 


where y, is the organizational output variable 
measuring ethical compliance, x; is the organiza- 
tion state vector, b is the output equation for the 
nominal model for the organization, x; 1s the orga- 
nization state matrix, and u% represents noise. This 
is a simple enough equation but the capability to 
measure the values in the equation are problem- 
atic to say the least. 

As described in greater details below, this is too 
simplistic an approach for proper monitoring. 
Under normal circumstances, a manager may 
only be concerned with a change in y, and counsel 
or reprimand an individual employee, alter the 
design of a particular business unit, and so 
on. Without an effective means of monitoring 
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their processes and their organizational design, 
these responses may amount to patching holes 
since they have not identified whether the problem 
was one bad employee, a bad process, or an inter- 
action between process and organizational capac- 
ity that led employees to act in a particular 
manner. This sort reflective analysis is largely 
missing from discussions of administrative ethics 
and is instead reserved for the work of inspector 
generals or federal probes, e.g., the 2016 probe 
into the actions of Department of Education’s 
Chief Information Officer over the agency’s fail- 
ure to properly monitor its cybersecurity proce- 
dures (https://oversight.house.gov/hearing/u-s- 
department-of-education-investigation-of-the-cio/). 


What Is Required for Effective Fault Diagnosis 
in Ethics Administration? 

A number of items are required for effectively 
detecting a fault in ethical compliance. First is a 
sound understanding of the mission of the organi- 
zation, the processes by which that mission will be 
accomplished and citizen’s expectations around 
outcomes. Next, and of equal importance, is an 
understanding of the ethics and values espoused 
by the organization and an ability to give meaning 
to those ethics and values. This is not always an 
easy task. As Fox (2001) notes, much of admin- 
istrative ethics has become a case of managers 
rationalizing away their behavior instead of 
confronting it vis-a-vis ethical expectations. 
Next is an understanding of what constitutes 
symptoms of failure and lastly what constitutes 
the unmeasurable aspects, e.g., noise, within the 
organization — this is not to say that these may not 
be important within the organization only that 
they are not immediately measurable. 


Missions, Processes, and Non-missions 

Measures of missions and processes are often 
associated with the performance management lit- 
erature, and to a large degree, this is a study about 
managing ethical performance, so it makes sense 
to draw on this literature. As noted by Moynihan 
et al. (2011), few public organizations have the 
good fortune of providing simple and straightfor- 
ward services. They must work across organiza- 
tional and in some cases national boundaries 
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while still meeting the democratic values inherent 
in their constitutional mandate (Rohr (1989: 60) 
as well as the individual expectations of citizens in 
the localities they operate. Additionally, organiza- 
tions are often called upon the addressed 
issues that are not central to their core missions 
and must divert resources to those non-mission 
areas — transparency and openness being some of 
these. Piotrowski and Rosenbloom (2002), 
Piotrowski and Van Ryzin (2007), and Rauh 
(2016b) examine organizational commitments to 
transparency and found that managers tend to hold 
focusing on transparency as low on their priority. 
Part of the argument is that managers simply do 
not have the capacity to address transparency 
issues and that meeting democratic-constitutional 
values such as openness place a burden of time 
and capacity on agencies, e.g., their primary con- 
cern was accomplishing their mission and meet- 
ing the benchmarks against which they were 
evaluated while transparency and openness 
tended to take a back seat. 

Transparency or other concerns associated 
with ethicality may be low on the list of priorities 
for managers. Piotrowski and Van Ryzin (2007), 
Piotrowski and Rosenbloom (2002), and Rauh 
(2016b) all found that the issue was one of capac- 
ity rather than simply a desire to eschew respon- 
sibilities. This is an example of how something 
non-related to the ethics policy of the organization 
may nonetheless lead to an ethical failing. The 
organizations in the cases described by the above 
authors were not actively trying to hide anything; 
they simply lacked the capacity to fully address 
transparency requirements. Such limitations 
though can cause an organization to run afoul of 
Freedom of Information Act requirements and can 
also serve as a violation the ASPA Code of Ethics, 
point 3: Promote democratic participation — 
inform the public and encourage active engage- 
ment in governance. Be open, transparent, and 
responsive and respect and assist all persons in 
their dealings with public organizations. 

There are things that an organization can con- 
trol and things that it cannot. It cannot control 
how much the legislature allocates for its budget, 
and it cannot control the number of statutory 
requirements placed upon it. An organization’s 
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leadership may advocate on behalf of the organi- 
zation on these matters, but ultimately they are 
exogenously given. This may seem like an obvi- 
ous point, but it is an important one considering 
how federal relationships have changed over time, 
with the federal government devolving much of 
its policymaking authority to states and thus plac- 
ing increasing burdens of capacity on states to 
accomplish ever-expanding missions. Anyone 
who is concerned about ethics in administration 
or simply good governance should be concerned 
about this since it makes understanding missions 
monumentally more difficult (Milakovich and 
Gordon 2010; Conlan 2010; Oates 1972). 


Understanding Administrative Ethics 
Administrative ethics have been conceptualized in 
a number of ways: foundational, deontological, 
character, and postmodern, to name a few. While 
philosophers debate over “what is good” and 
proper use of language, administrators need clear 
guidance on how to address ethical issues and the 
capacity to understand that guidance (Fox 2001). 
Unfortunately many schools of public administra- 
tion began to push administrative law and ethics 
courses to the back burner beginning in the 1990s 
choosing to focus more on managerial skills 
(Raadschelders and Lee 2011; Menzel 2015). 
The understanding of ethics goes beyond the 
current methods of ethics training. Menzel and 
Carson (1999) called for greater understanding 
across fields (psychology, business, education, 
and engineering) as well as a more in-depth meth- 
odological approach to studying ethics (see also 
Menzel 2005 and Menzel 2015). The findings 
from Menzel’s (2015) review of studies on ethics 
in the public sector found a large body of fraud 
and corruption and developing the public sector 
ethos. The trend appears to be toward greater 
practitioner knowledge of addressing ethical fail- 
ings or designing systems to promote ethicality, 
but little in the way of monitoring or checking for 
understanding. Ethical failings, as stated above, 
tend to be understood only after they have 
occurred and, as shown by O’Leary (2010), 
Bowman and West (2009), Kane and Patapan 
(2006), and multiple inspector general reports 
(see, e.g., https://www.oig.dhs.gov/index.php? 
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option=com_content&view=article&id=222& 
Itemid=69), they are rarely single issue failures 
but result from breakdowns in organizational 
processes and either a willingness to violate 
(or a lack of understanding of) ethical 
expectations. 


Monitoring Beyond Our Capacity? 
As mentioned above, a linear approach to moni- 
toring is too simplistic to effectively monitor eth- 
ical compliance across an organization. To get a 
sense of what complete process monitoring for 
ethics would look like, imagine an organization 
with N processes and K employees. This can be 
envisioned as an N x K matrix with K; employee 
completing N; process. Now consider that there is 
at least one opportunity Z for behaving in a way 
that is against the organization’s ethical under- 
standing. To monitor all employees across all 
processes, one would need to be able to monitor 
a three-dimensional N x K x Z matrix. Addition- 
ally, Z; +; may be dependent upon the actions of 
Nip Kip 

Just by way of example, to estimate the differ- 
ences in possible values of Z; across K; in a single 
N; (ignoring the temporal component) means that 
one is measuring the ZK divergence within a given 
N. Assuming a Gaussian distribution, it follows 
that: 


i=l : 


where f and g are density functions relating to the 
point sets of Z and K. If one thinks of the point sets 
as delta functions (logical since we are discussing 
change), then it is natural to think of any model as 
attempting to capture possible mixtures of the 
point set. The change in the parallel density func- 
tions across two dimensions would then be the 
issue of concern for one single process and one 
single group of employees. Parsing this out across 
all possible processes N one can see that the mon- 
itoring capacity would quickly expand beyond the 
basic forms of monitoring in which administrators 
are trained. Additionally, this says nothing of how 
intrusive this monitoring may or may not be. This 
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does not mean that there are not potential solu- 
tions to the monitoring problem or that there are 
no shortcuts within the N x K x Z matrix, as shall 
be described below. 


More Efficient Means of Data-Driven 
Analysis? 


If data-driven monitoring is to occur in public 
administration, then the field must embrace more 
rigorous methodological techniques as well as 
suggestions from relational theories within orga- 
nizations. As seen in McGrath (1984), Illgen 
et al. (2005) the factors linking organizational 
inputs and organizational outputs is the behavior 
of employees within a given framework. These 
scholars identify factors such as trust, team cohe- 
sion, and shared cognition (see Carter and 
Mossholder 2015) as factors which serve as pre- 
dictors for organizational outcomes. Measures of 
social interactions between individuals tend to 
resemble an amalgamation of individuals’ percep- 
tions rather than correlated behavioral matrices 
(Carter and Mossholder 2015; DellaPosta 
et al. 2015). This is a problem for ethics monitor- 
ing because, unless public organizations are going 
to move to big-data style monitoring of its 
employees (costs and morale issues notwithstand- 
ing), the type of data available typically available 
in public organizations does not lend itself well to 
the sort of relational monitoring described above. 
To this end, a recommendation for managers 
would be to establish of system of monitoring 
paying attention to the key features identified 
above: (1) detailed process knowledge, (2) regular 
checks for employee and managerial understand- 
ing of ethical expectations, and (3) an understand- 
ing of how the addition of responsibilities affects 
1 and 2. If an organization’s management has a 
firm grasp of these factors, then they should be 
able to monitor moves away from the equilibrium 
point (no unethical behavior) and address issues 
as they arise. 

Because the aim of monitoring is to capture 
ethical issues before they become a problem, 
organizational processes do not follow a standard 
linear pattern (Allison 1971); targeted monitoring 
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or risk-based monitoring offers the most efficacy 
for identification: 


e Targeted monitoring: replacing traditional 
periodic inspections with data-triggered 
inspections. This approach more appropriately 
leverages resources by focusing on those areas 
of highest need. 

e Risk-based monitoring: measures and analyzes 
risk to determine when an action is harmful. 
This approach, in conjunction with targeted 
monitoring, is particularly beneficial in focus- 
ing resources to those areas that need the most 
support. 


Although engineering and the hard sciences 
are able to estimate the parameters of a process 
using expert knowledge (Cabral and Schurr 
2010), or by estimating model fit predictions 
using process observations (Facon and David 
2006), a combination of approaches is likely nec- 
essary when dealing with an organization where 
processes are beholden to human 
interactions — expert opinion and statistical rea- 
soning. Long-term monitoring programs are nor- 
mally conducted with the goal of estimating 
trends for individual units within an organization 
and organization-wide (Provan et al. 2005; 
Borgatti 2009). Because collection of such data 
occurs within specific business units in an organi- 
zation, across multiple individuals in each unit 
and across multiple project types, they have the 
potential to be used for creating data sets and 
organizational maps showing changes in practices 
ethical attitudes, differences in levels of compli- 
ance in specific units and projects, and so on (Tsui 
and Liebowitz 2005; Barabasi 2016). 

Like all observations though, monitoring data 
are imprecise. When the aim is to develop a profile 
of risk characteristics of ethical violations, the 
amount of information related to organizational 
processes driving any identified ethical challenges 
will require additional model calibration since the 
ethical violation (save a willfully corrupt individ- 
ual) is cannot occur without the processes that are 
in place. A monitoring regime covering 
organization-wide characteristics but with large 
temporal lags may be adequate to follow 
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organizational processes. However such data will 
fail to capture variation occurring at the business 
unit level. 

In contrast with general purpose surveys across 
the organization, targeted monitoring samples 
those units where changes in ethical attitudes or 
practices that are potentially corrupting are likely 
to occur, e.g., financial services, product 
approvals, regulatory preclearance, etc. By their 
nature, targeted monitoring programs theoreti- 
cally contain more useful information for model 
design (Yin et al. 2014). They do not cover the 
entire organization though, and so one cannot be 
sure if all areas where ethical violations may occur 
are being covered. 

Risk-based monitoring is generally used in 
collaboration with targeted monitoring and 1s 
when you are seeking to examine the risks 
represented by each targeted unit. One would 
conduct a risk-based assessment at the beginning 
of any monitoring program. An incident may 
occur in a unit, the organizational make-up 
may change, regulations may change, etc., all of 
which may trigger for risks of ethical non- 
compliance. There is nothing novel about this 
from a management perspective. The principles 
of risk mitigation are fairly standard across orga- 
nizational segments even though different organi- 
zational segments have their own languages 
(FDA-UCM269919 2011; Artzner et al. 1999). 
At its core risk is about the likelihood of an occur- 
rence, in this case the likelihood of observing 
behavior that is counter to the ethical understand- 
ing of an organization. It is imperative though to 
adjudicate decisions about the risk of an outcome 
based on information that is as complete as possi- 
ble. The problem of incomplete or information, 
particularly in public organizations, has been 
known for some time but its effects are still not 
fully understood. Kelman and Friedman (2009) 
and Wegner et al. (2008) in an article on the 
potential for dysfunctional reactions to perfor- 
mance measurement targets found that altering 
performance measurement targets do not increase 
the likelihood of dysfunctional reactions or 
improvement of outcomes, respectively. On the 
other hand Rauh (2016a) found that increases in 
transparency requirements for managers did not 
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lead the managers behaving more strategically in 
their requests for federal grant funds. 

While the task of monitoring individuals 
conducting processes within business units within 
an organization is a daunting task, understanding 
organizational processes and potential risks 
thereto, and having a sound ethical understanding, 
should do much for determining the most efficient 
targets of any monitoring that occurs. It is imper- 
ative that expert knowledge be combined with any 
data collection and monitoring regimes that are 
put in place. 


Closing 


In this manuscript, I have attempted to point out a 
number of requirements for monitoring ethical 
compliance in organizations: understanding the 
organization’s processes, having a sound ethical 
understanding, and understanding how changes to 
the organization can open up potential for ethical 
hazards. I have also attempted to point out a 
number of weaknesses in the current study of 
ethics monitoring. Ethics monitoring is reactive 
instead of proactive, and so it is difficult to call it 
monitoring. In this regard better tools are needed 
to capture the likelihood of ethical violations both 
within and across organizations. Although 
I have not sought to describe any particular mon- 
itoring technique, I have offered two connected 
approaches to monitoring which rely on an orga- 
nization’s managers having a sound understand- 
ing of processes and a clear understanding of 
ethical expectations. Targeted monitoring targets 
resources at specific units which, due to prior 
knowledge about the organization or processes 
in general, are the most likely areas for ethical 
violations. Risk-based monitoring necessitates a 
study of the likelihood of an event occurring 
which would place the unit out of ethical compli- 
ance. For this reason, the methods used must be 
risk-based measures, e.g., most likely a 
maximum-likelihood approach. This was pointed 
out by Rauh (2016b) in his analysis of the State 
Integrity Investigation’s findings. 

Closing the literature does not currently point 
to strong abilities on the part of managers to use 
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data to monitor ethics in public organizations. 
This is in part due to a limited understanding of 
an organization’s mission and the corresponding 
processes. This is expected though given 
increased devolution, an observed trend among 
managers to rationalize their behavior as opposed 
to confront it, and a general inability to effectively 
diagnose ethical failings when they do occur 
because the aforementioned issues. This should 
serve as a call to action to practitioners to move 
away from post hoc analysis of ethical failings 
and to actively monitor processes for the poten- 
tial of ethical failings. Risk management stan- 
dards are available which are sector specific and 
are already in place for process improvement. 
Monitoring for improved ethical outcomes 
should be no different. 


Cross-References 
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management; Performance measurement; Pro- 
gram evaluation; Program performance 


Definition 


Data-driven management is the strategic, routine 
use of data to improve service quality and achieve 
key outcomes. 


Introduction 


For years, leaders in both the private and public 
sectors have recognized the value of using data to 
guide operations, maximize productivity, and 
achieve important goals (see McAfee and 
Brynjolfsson 2012). Data-driven management 1s 
the strategic, routine use of data to improve ser- 
vice quality and achieve key outcomes. This 
approach is a best practice for optimizing govern- 
ment efficiency and effectiveness across agencies. 
When developing goals, data can help leaders 
identify needs, prioritize activities, and track the 
outcomes that matter most to their community. In 
the context of project and program management, 
data can help identify and diagnose problems as 
well as support implementation of successful 
practices. When used to inform spending deci- 
sions, data can help policymakers direct resources 
to their best use and shift money away from ven- 
tures that are not working. 

This entry explores how data-driven manage- 
ment has evolved within the public sector and 
considers how government leaders can use data 
to set and report goals, improve program perfor- 
mance, and make funding decisions. 


The Evolution of Data in Government 


Today, nearly every USA state, along with local 
and regional governments and federal agencies, 
collects and reports a wide range of data (NASBO 
2015), typically including population demo- 
graphics, service inputs (the resources such as 
funding and staffing used to deliver programs), 
outputs (the number and type of services 
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delivered), and outcomes (the impacts of services 
for clients and the community). Governments fre- 
quently collect these data from multiple sources, 
including administrative records, community sur- 
veys, regional benchmarking initiatives, and 
national datasets, and apply a variety of tech- 
niques to interpret results (the Consortium for 
Advanced Management — International (CAM-I) 
has identified over 50 techniques available to pub- 
lic and private sector organizations to improve 
performance; CAM-I 2015). 

The ubiquity of data-driven management is a 
relatively new phenomenon. Early in the twenti- 
eth century, the management use of data in the 
USA was generally focused on employee effi- 
ciency and performance appraisal, often using 
the time-and-motion techniques pioneered by 
Fredrick Taylor. The use of data by the federal 
government increased through its responses to the 
Great Depression and World War II, which 
required managers to coordinate nationwide 
efforts. Data-driven management activities by 
states and local governments were slower to 
develop, but began to grow through the diffusion 
of analytical techniques, such as the Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting System adopted by the 
federal government, as well as initiatives to 
develop nationwide datasets including the Uni- 
form Crime Reporting System and the Medicaid 
Management Information System, which collec- 
tively increased analytical capacity in the states 
(Mushkin 1977). Beginning in the 1960s, 
state legislatures and governors also began to 
institutionalize data analysis to support their 
growing responsibilities in policy development 
and oversight. 

Government’s increased capacity to engage in 
data-driven management, coupled with resource 
scarcity, began to change the role of policy anal- 
ysis as well, from a source of descriptive informa- 
tion to a resource that could be used to engage in 
political bargaining (Radin 1997). The perception 
of data as a tool made it increasingly important to 
validate both the data and the methods used to 
arrive at key findings. Standards for data manage- 
ment emerged through national associations (such 
as the Government Finance Officers Association) 
and research groups (such as the Urban Institute), 
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as well as through ongoing federal initiatives, 
including the federal Government Performance 
and Results Act (GPRA) of 1993 and its 2010 
modernization, both of which placed a strong 
emphasis on data vetting and transparency, and 
the Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART), 
designed to help federal agencies assess and 
improve performance and outcomes through a 
standardized evaluation process. 


How Governments Use Data to Set 
and Report Goals 


In recent years, public leaders have focused more 
attention on using data to assess needs, set goals, 
and monitor key outcomes rather than “counting 
widgets” that are produced from service delivery. 
Ideally, the process of needs assessment and goal 
setting occurs independently of current program 
offerings, funding streams, or legal mandates. In 
reality, leaders must determine which outcomes 
they want to achieve within the context of the 
current service delivery system; efforts to do oth- 
erwise, such as goal setting exercises that do not 
assume continuity of services, are typically short- 
lived. 

This process often begins with a needs assess- 
ment that examines population demographics, 
service delivery levels in different geographic 
areas, and incidence of problems within a com- 
munity (such as poor educational attainment, 
unemployment, and health risk factors); some 
efforts also include collecting citizen input from 
public forums and community surveys. When 
reviewing a needs assessment, leaders must inter- 
pret how this information translates to a particular 
goal or long-term outcome; for example, a needs 
assessment that detects an increase in neighbor- 
hood graffiti or citizen concerns about trash col- 
lection may suggest that the government should 
track and prioritize the appearance and quality of 
its public places. 

Managers can also use data to establish out- 
come targets. National initiatives that present 
common metrics for multiple jurisdictions can 
help leaders identify outcomes that are frequently 
tracked by similar entities and establish a national 
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or regional baseline or benchmark against which 
to compare their own progress (e.g., see Www. 
nationalcoreindicators.org). Such benchmarking 
data are helpful because they are often easy to 
collect, can be reported regularly, and provide a 
high-level, comparable indicator of quality of life. 
Managers can also use historical data to track and 
review trends — assuming data points are calcu- 
lated consistently over time — to contextualize 
current outcome levels and set priorities based 
on whether factors are moving in a positive or 
negative direction. However, benchmarks and 
trends are limited in that they cannot tell leaders 
whether outcome levels, even if superior to other 
jurisdictions or to historical progress, reflect the 
current needs of their jurisdiction. 

Documenting the link between outcomes and 
services can bring greater objectivity to this pro- 
cess of identifying and prioritizing outcomes. 
A program logic model or theory of change dia- 
gram illustrates how resources expended (inputs) 
are expected to generate services and products 
(outputs) that lead to desired results (outcomes). 
These exercises can help leaders and managers 
understand how their work contributes to larger 
governmental goals and to manage programs and 
funds more effectively. A logic model can be built 
from the top-down, starting with outcomes of 
interest to the government and then considering 
how a specific service contributes to the overall 
goal, or from the bottom-up, starting with a pro- 
gram and then considering why they are offered. 
The strongest logic models utilize data and rigor- 
ous research to document causal direct links 
between inputs, outputs, and outcomes and help 
leaders and managers understand and defend the 
effectiveness of programs by reducing the possi- 
bility that other factors have contributed to the 
result. 

Most governments that track outcomes also 
report key performance data to agency and elected 
officials, funders, and the public through websites 
or documents; some also supplement this perfor- 
mance information with written analyses, finan- 
cial data, supplemental information such as 
methodology descriptions, and links to agency 
performance dashboards (e.g., see  http:// 
vaperforms.virginia.gov/). In addition to enabling 
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stakeholders to better understand what is being 
accomplished with tax dollars, these reports can 
be helpful to executive and legislative staff who 
are responsible for budget development and 
agency personnel whose work contributes to the 
reported outcomes. 


How Governments Use Data to Improve 
Program Performance 


Ideally, data systems enable public managers to 
monitor program operations on an ongoing basis, 
comparing actual results to targets, responding to 
problems as they arise, and adapting strategy to 
optimize performance. Unfortunately, many out- 
comes desired by governments are difficult to 
measure (such as whether program staff through- 
out a state are following treatment protocols when 
serving substance abuse clients), are slow to 
change (such as air quality), or require monitoring 
for long time periods (such as whether preschool 
programs improve high school graduation rates). 
Consequently, governments often must rely on 
intermediate outcomes such as completion rates, 
levels of pollution emissions, and kindergarten 
readiness test scores when examining whether 
programs are operating as intended. 

Tracking interim outcomes and outputs is par- 
ticularly important for managing the delivery of 
evidence-based services, where programs have 
been shown to be effective only when 
implemented with fidelity to treatment protocols 
(which often require that services be delivered in 
specified ways at required dosage levels to certain 
target population groups). As a result, data-driven 
management systems often must track compliance 
with program design in addition to key outputs 
and outcomes. Fortunately, monitoring tools have 
been developed in many policy areas to support 
such oversight. For example, the Correctional 
Program Checklist and the Standardized Program 
Evaluation Protocol enable governments to com- 
pare their adult and juvenile justice programs 
(respectively) against known principles of effec- 
tive interventions and can help managers identify 
which activities should be tracked to increase the 
likelihood of reducing recidivism. 
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Setting program targets remains one of the 
more challenging aspects of data-driven manage- 
ment and a topic on which relatively limited aca- 
demic research exists. Guidebooks typically 
advise managers to set targets slightly higher 
than the programs’ historical achievements or at 
a comparator jurisdiction’s performance level. 
While useful for grounding expectations, such 
comparisons often tell managers little about 
whether those achievement levels are realistic in 
their jurisdiction. Standards set by national asso- 
ciations can provide useful guidance, but may not 
be supported by scientific evidence. Findings 
from rigorous evaluations may provide the best 
option for target setting by enabling managers to 
determine whether, and the extent to which, sim- 
ilar programs have been able to achieve desired 
outcome levels in other jurisdictions. For exam- 
ple, if a meta-analysis of prenatal counseling pro- 
grams finds that the programs were successful in 
reducing infant mortality by 50%, the finding can 
reasonably be used as a performance benchmark 
for a similar local program targeting the same 
population. 

Once targets are established, data dashboards, 
report cards, and other standardized reports can 
allow managers to compare current performance 
against targets and facilitate ongoing program and 
quality improvement. Some governments have 
created automated, high-quality, and real-time 
reporting systems that provide a broad set of per- 
formance data to inform program management 
and decision-making. Developing such systems 
often requires considerable investments in infor- 
mal technology infrastructure to transition from 
manual, disconnected systems to a paperless, cen- 
tralized database. These technological improve- 
ments can save manager and staff time that 
otherwise would have been spent on data collec- 
tion, interpretation, cleaning, organization, and 
synthesis. These systems can be particularly use- 
ful for programs that must manage populations on 
a daily basis to avoid bottlenecks or capacity 
problems, such as jails and clinics. Integrated 
data systems that collect information in real time 
from multiple agencies can help managers gain 
additional insights into problems, such as identi- 
fying clients and families that utilize a range of 
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government services and who might be better 
suited for a wraparound approach (e.g., see 
Chapin Hall’s analysis of administrative data 
from multiple service systems; Goerge 
et al. 2010). Governments that lack the capacity 
to create such technology systems may be 
required to use manual systems such as logbooks 
to track key processes. 

Maps are an increasingly popular form of data 
display, particularly when precise geographic 
information is available (such as a specific address 
or census tract) to explore trends within a discrete 
area. Managers can also use geographic informa- 
tion systems (GIS) to compare the performance 
of programs across multiple service areas, to 
identify problems that may be obscured when 
viewed in the aggregate, and to locate at-risk 
neighborhoods or populations. City and county 
311 systems — customer relationship management 
systems that collect monemergency service 
requests, along with complaints and 
compliments — frequently collect real-time, geo- 
graphic data and are a natural candidate for 
map-based displays. 

In addition to creating forms and templates for 
data reporting, some governments have also 
established standardized review processes to 
bring together managers in an official forum for 
discussing performance problems. For example, 
several governments have adopted the Perfor- 
mance Stat model, a management strategy origi- 
nally developed by the New York City Police 
Department. This approach relies on regularly 
scheduled, structured, data-driven meetings 
where leaders review performance indicators 
with their direct reports; the approach is applica- 
ble to both high-level executives meeting with 
department heads and to managers meeting with 
staff. The Performance Stat model is distin- 
guished from other regular staff check-ins by the 
frequency and regularity with which meetings are 
held and the continued focus on the latest perfor- 
mance indicators. 

Some governments have created standardized 
performance review systems that compare the 
productivity and effectiveness of similar staff. 
While less common, such systems can be effective 
in detecting problems and improving results, such 
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as identifying call center staff that take excessive 
lengths of time to answer phone calls and to pro- 
vide requested information to callers. However, 
these systems can be unpopular with workers who 
feel that they are held to unrealistic standards or 
are not appropriately compensated for superior 
performance (as in pay-for-performance human 
resource initiatives). However, a continued focus 
on quality improvement, a clear link between 
inputs and outputs, and a desire to highlight suc- 
cesses as well as challenges may help encourage 
staff adoption. 


How Governments Use Data to Make 
Funding Decisions 


Almost all states in the USA, along with many 
local governments, incorporate at least some per- 
formance data in their annual or biennial budgets 
(NASBO 2015), often as the result of legal man- 
dates (Lu and Willoughby 2012) and/or through 
formal performance budgeting initiatives, such as 
budgeting for outcomes and _ zero-based 
budgeting, that create a structure to collect and 
report standardized performance metrics during 
the appropriations process. 

In theory, including performance data in the 
budget enables policymakers to identify and 
direct resources toward effective interventions 
that help government achieve high-priority out- 
comes. In reality, while many governments report 
this information in their budget documents, many 
struggle to apply these data in appropriations deci- 
sions, often due to problems including lack of 
interagency comparability, difficulty attributing 
outcomes to programs, and differing views on 
whether funds should be increased or decreased 
in response to poor performance. 

In order to effectively use data to guide funding 
decisions, leaders need consistent information 
about the programs operating in their jurisdiction. 
Too often, the only data collected uniformly 
across government focus on resource 
usage — revenues, expenditures, and staffing 
counts — and most enterprise resource planning 
(ERP) systems track this information by organi- 
zational unit, expenditure type, or funding source, 
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not by individual program. The lack of 
intervention-level data makes it difficult for 
policymakers to isolate the effectiveness of indi- 
vidual programs and to identify similar services 
for coordination and/or elimination. 

Many jurisdictions have addressed this prob- 
lem by establishing an official definition of pro- 
gram, such as “a set of related activities or tasks 
intended to produce a desired result for 
constituents... broader than a line item or task, 
but more detailed than a department or entire 
function. ..[providing] a discrete service that 
leads to an identifiable result or 
benefit” (Kavanagh et al. 2011). Developing this 
shared understanding facilitates consistent cate- 
gorization and information gathering to guide 
budget decision-making. A growing number of 
states and counties have created detailed, com- 
plete inventories of their programs that identify 
not only what agency funds these interventions 
but also what core outcomes each seek to achieve 
and what populations are served. This information 
can help leaders to better understand the relation- 
ship between spending and outcomes and to iden- 
tify service gaps and duplication. 

Many US states and local governments are 
also using research on program effectiveness — 
“what works” — to categorize their programs, 
distinguishing those interventions with a well- 
supported link to outcomes from those that lack 
rigorous evidence of effectiveness. These efforts 
are often based on the work of national research 
clearinghouses, which compile and assess evalu- 
ation studies to identify effective and promising 
programs across a range of policy areas. For 
example, states and counties that participate in 
the Pew-MacArthur Results First Initiative typi- 
cally develop detailed inventories of their funded 
programs that categorize each intervention by its 
evidence of effectiveness. 

Comparative benefit-cost analysis can help 
inform budgeting decisions by creating a common 
metric to compare the outcomes generated by 
alternative funding choices. For example, a pro- 
gram that reduces recidivism will also reduce the 
number of arrests, court proceedings, detain- 
ments, and programming associated with the pre- 
vented crime — each of which has an associated 
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cost. The avoided crime also carries societal ben- 
efits, such as reduced victimization, that can be 
monetized. Added together and considered over 
time, these costs can be used to calculate a ratio 
that shows how much money is returned to the 
state or locality for every dollar invested. Man- 
agers with access to this type of information can 
assess whether a particular program is likely to 
generate positive returns on taxpayer investment 
or assess which combination of programming 1s 
most likely to achieve positive outcomes with the 
best use of public dollars. This comparative 
approach was pioneered by the Washington State 
Institute for Public Policy, which routinely con- 
ducts meta-analyses of rigorous evaluations to 
quantify the effectiveness of evidence-based inter- 
ventions, and it has developed a model that mon- 
etizes the costs and benefits of implementing 
those interventions in Washington. As of 2016, 
28 jurisdictions participating in the Results First 
Initiative have used this model to examine pro- 
grams in their jurisdictions and estimate the 
short- and long-term return on investment that 
they could achieve by targeting resources to 
evidence-based, cost-effective options. 

Contracts with service providers offer another 
avenue to incorporate outcomes into funding deci- 
sions. While these contracts typically include sets 
of deliverables — such as the number of job 
seekers served, the construction of a new light 
rail, etc. — with an established time frame, some 
government agencies have also required providers 
to report on the longer-term impact of those ser- 
vices, such as the number of job seekers employed 
for 6 months after service or the number of times 
the light rail system must be repaired in the 
6 months following construction. In these cases, 
the government response to violations of contract 
requirements varies. Some governments require a 
formal inquiry into why the provider has not 
performed and what changes are needed to 
achieve specified outcomes. Others tie contract 
renewal to the achievement of outcomes, with 
providers disqualified from future funding 1f they 
consistently fail to meet performance expecta- 
tions. Social impact bonds are an emerging form 
of performance-based contracting; these arrange- 
ments allow private investors to supply working 
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capital for governments to implement evidence- 
informed programs, which the government must 
repay if specified outcome targets are met, often 
with a predetermined return on investment. For 
further discussion on how governments can orient 
their funding structures toward outcomes, see 
Shelton (2015). 


The Future of Data-Driven Management 


The need to sift through and interpret large vol- 
umes of information is part of modern life — and 
part of modern government. In the USA, leaders 
are increasingly using data to optimize govern- 
ment efficiency and effectiveness through three 
primary management activities. First, when set- 
ting and reporting goals, governments are using 
data to identify the outcomes that matter most to 
their community, understand how services con- 
tribute to those larger goals, and share results 
with the public. Second, when delivering pro- 
grams, governments are using data to establish 
meaningful performance targets, identify prob- 
lems and issue areas, and devise solutions that 
focus on technical assistance and support. Third, 
when making funding decisions, governments are 
using data to identify, and direct resources toward, 
effective interventions that help achieve high- 
priority outcomes. 

As governments expand their reliance on data 
to inform management decisions, leaders who can 
cross bureaucratic boundaries in search of infor- 
mation will be able to set more meaningful goals 
and targets, monitor progress, and respond appro- 
priately and effectively based on observed results. 
Indeed, the increased focus on outcomes in man- 
agement decisions has prompted some govern- 
ments to use academic literature and program 
evaluations as a data source. Historically, perfor- 
mance management has been seen as a separate 
process from program evaluation, which tests 
whether an intervention contributes directly and 
significantly to an observed outcome, typically by 
comparing conditions or behaviors before and 
after the intervention or by comparing the inter- 
vention against status quo or a control group. The 
thinking holds that performance data must be 
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nimble and current to guide operational deci- 
sions; evaluations, in contrast, are costly, 
focused, and time-consuming and cannot pro- 
duce immediate and usable management infor- 
mation. Put simply, “performance-based” was 
not “evidence-based.” 

This distinction is beginning to blur, as public 
managers recognize that while the typical perfor- 
mance management system provides “an indica- 
tion of [an] organization’s performance... 
[it cannot establish] a causal relationship between 
interventions and program outcomes. That 
requires. .. scientifically-based research methods 
known as program evaluation” (Van der Veer 
2012). In the field of program evaluation, 
researchers are beginning to construct lower-cost 
evaluations using existing data from administra- 
tive and performance management systems (e.g., 
35 state budget offices report using performance 
data to conduct program evaluations; NASBO 
2015). And in performance management, govern- 
ments are using rigorous research to create 
defendable, causal links between programs and 
their outcomes, set service level expectations 
based on how they impact program effectiveness, 
and prioritize funding toward interventions that 
have been shown to work in other jurisdiction 
and that generate a positive return on investment. 
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Debt Capacity and Financial 
Sustainability in Central 
Government 
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Synonyms 


Financial condition; Financial position; Financial 
situation; Fiscal policies; Monetary policies; 
Monetary base management; Public debt manage- 
ment; Public financial management; Sovereign 
credit worthiness 


Definition 


Central government is deemed to be financially 
sustainable when it can pursue its ongoing public 
benefit missions while fulfilling its financial obli- 
gations when they are due in time and amount. 
This financial capacity depends on both tax reve- 
nues and public debt management. 

In this context, governmental debt capacity 
consists in placing sovereign debt — for the sake 
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of debt issuance and refinancing — with govern- 
mental entities, resident and foreign debt-holding 
investors, monetary financial institutions, and 
central banking. The latter two placements relate 
to the monetary base management. Financial mar- 
kets may facilitate some of these transactions on 
sovereign debt. 

Therefore, fiscal policies, welfare policies, and 
public debt management are linked, while govern- 
mental debt capacity constitutes an integral part of 
its financial sustainability. 


Introduction 


During the last decades, governmental debt has 
increasingly become “the bogeyman” of fiscal 
policies. Policy advisors, policy-makers, and the 
media have increasingly stigmatized the level and 
growth of governmental debt, raising the question 
of its supervision, its limitation, and eventually its 
reduction, either in absolute terms or relative to 
the size of the national economy. 

This view on governmental debt assumes its 
analogy with debt owed by an individual to 
another individual. As Macaulay (1848, p. 400) 
explained, “here it is sufficient to say that the 
prophets of evil were under a [...] delusion. 
They erroneously imagined that there was an 
exact analogy between the case of an individual 
who is in debt to another individual and the case of 
a society which is in debt to a part of itself; and 
this analogy led them into endless mistakes about 
the effect of the system of funding.” This view 
neglects the dynamic and collective dimensions of 
public debt management, misunderstanding the 
economic effects of its financial process of bor- 
rowing. On the one hand, governmental debt 
relates to the use of borrowing to fulfill public 
benefit missions with an overall redistributive 
purpose (welfare policies). On the other hand, it 
relates to the monetary base management 
(monetary policies). 

This entry aims to address public debt man- 
agement in its relation with welfare policies and 
monetary policies. The following section defines 
debt capacity and financial sustainability of cen- 
tral government in this specific context. The next 
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section deals with their connection with the mon- 
etary base management. The last section 
reconsiders the bogeyman view on the basis of 
our institutional economic analysis. A summary 
of the main argument and its implications 
concludes. 


Defining Debt Capacity and Financial 
Sustainability 


In a first approximation, the question of govern- 
mental debt capacity points to the willingness of 
lenders to lend to a government which issues debt 
(for sake of simplicity, we mainly neglect the 
assurance of non-debt liabilities such as guaran- 
tees and pensions). In turn, this willingness is 
related both to lenders’ uses of this debt and to 
the capacity of a government (borrower) to sustain 
it over time. Therefore, governmental debt capac- 
ity is further related to the financial sustainability 
of a government, that is, its capacity (and willing- 
ness) to fulfill its financial obligations when they 
are due in time and amount. 

From this perspective, a government can be 
considered as a socioeconomic entity that borrows 
from some stakeholders (the lenders). This finan- 
cial process of borrowing is embedded in its eco- 
nomic organization, requiring representation and 
control through accounting systems that are gen- 
erally established to perform both functions. 
These systems provide a standardized picture on 
the ways in which borrowed funds are acquired, 
spent, and eventually refunded by the governmen- 
tal entity. This picture is generally common 
knowledge among citizenship, sovereign debt 
holders, and supervisory bodies, enabling them 
to elaborate informed opinions on ongoing public 
debt management. In this way, accounting sys- 
tems drive representations that make the govern- 
mental entity controllable (accountable), framing 
and shaping its economic and financial processes 
over time and circumstances. 

Accounting systems are often regulated 
through standards issued by private and public 
bodies; these standards are based upon and pro- 
vide accounting models of reference for manage- 
ment, governance, and regulation purposes. These 
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models are then constitutive of the institutional 
economic order in economy and society. The 
design of accounting models for whichever 
entity — commercial enterprises, public adminis- 
trations, and financial institutions — makes the 
entity’s economic and financial activity, with lim- 
itations, intelligible and manageable; in turn, the 
entity’s activity is eventually responsible for 
social welfare (Biondi 2016b). The entity’s 
accounting model is then expected to make it 
accountable for its contribution to satisfying indi- 
vidual and collective needs, as well as for sources 
and uses of (financial) funds employed to intently 
pursuing that contribution. 

Financial sustainability must be considered 
according to the specific contribution that is 
expected from each kind of entity. National 
accounting conventions attribute transfers and 
nonmarket provision of goods and services to 
public administrations, although production, 
transfer, and consumption acts are performed in 
every entity. This convention points to the contri- 
bution that frames and shapes entity’s activities: 
production and profit-making, for commercial 
enterprises; and redistribution of incomes and for- 
tunes, through transfers or nonmarket provisions, 
for public administrations. 

This redistributive purpose frames and shapes 
its working mode of functioning and then the 
specific financial process generated by the public 
administration over time. As GASB (2013, p.13) 
concludes in its white paper on the matter, 

governments are fundamentally different from busi- 

ness enterprises. As a result, separate accounting 
and financial reporting standards for governments 
are essential to meet the specific needs of the users 

of governmental financial reports. The standards 

for governments need to reflect their unique envi- 

ronment, including different organizational pur- 
poses and special legal powers, and to effectively 


address public accountability issues inherent to 
governments. 


The overall purpose of public administration 
consists of direct satisfaction of individual and 
collective needs (according to its institutional 
scope), while no commercial revenue or business 
income is required to be generated throughout its 
working process. The nature of its public service 
activity is “nonmarket”: it is performed by 
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redistribution through transfers and provision of 
goods and services, either in kind or on non-com- 
mercial basis. 

In this context, citizens are stakeholders who 
contribute with resources to the public adminis- 
tration (generally by monetary transfers) in view 
to perform activities with a non-market, redistrib- 
utive purpose. Citizens’ contributions are 
employed to cover expenditures for both expenses 
and financing the ongoing process, which requires 
a specific accounting representation. Accordingly, 
the government consummates resources acquired 
through taxation and borrowing, so as to redistrib- 
ute them at the macroeconomic level. In turn, 
citizens contribute with resources to be 
redistributed by paying taxation and subscribing 
governmental debt issuance and refinancing. 

Financial sustainability for central government 
is then framed and shaped by this specific use of 
governmental debt for non-market, redistributive 
purpose. Accordingly, under an accrual basis of 
financial accounting, accrued deficit or surplus 
(resulting from a balance between expenses and 
contributions attached to the same period and its 
accumulation over time) acquires a distinctive 
meaning that is different from accrued business 
income: be it positive or negative, this matching 
balance shows ongoing capacity of contributions 
(mainly taxation, in case of governments) to cover 
incurred expenses (Biondi 2012). 

Generally speaking, accrual-based 
(accumulated) balance is materially negative and 
has increased over time for central governments 
all around the world. This fact has surely been the 
case throughout the twentieth century, showing 
that modern states employ debt issuance (and 
refinancing) to cover for operational expenses. 
Accordingly, governmental borrowing performs 
a specific economic function as a macroeconomic 
redistributive policy: in a nutshell, governments 
employ debt to redistribute incomes and fortunes 
across stakeholders over space and time 
(Biondi 2016b). 

This specific debt use for redistributive pur- 
pose is made possible by continued refinancing 
of debt positions over time. When one cohort of 
debt securities becomes due, a new debt issuance 
is performed to replace the expiring one. In this 
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way, the governmental entity can sustain a virtu- 
ally permanent negative balance, as long as 
lenders go on subscribing its refinancing issu- 
ances over time and circumstances. 


The Connection Between Governmental 
Debt and the Monetary Base 


This specific way to financial sustainability is 
further reinforced by involving governmental 
debt into the monetary base management. The 
monetary base consists of currency (legal tender) 
and other cash equivalents that are transferrable, 
redeemable on demand and at par. They consti- 
tute the basis for the means of payment within 
the economy and are considered to be the most 
readily available for settling transactions and 
commerce. 

Although we have been going on labeling it 
“debt,” governmental borrowing has a distinctive 
meaning which is linked, on the one hand, to 
macroeconomic policies with, as explained 
above, an overall purpose and function of 
redistributing incomes and fortunes and, on the 
other hand, to the organization of the monetary 
base and its joint management by treasuries, cen- 
tral banking, and financial institutions. 

In this context, governmental borrowing 1s 
systematically employed to both “wake up” 
sleeping cash hoardings and to manage the mon- 
etary base. On the one hand, governmental bor- 
rowing generates additional spending by 
mobilizing hoarded financial resources held by 
households and other final investors. On the 
other hand, placement of governmental debt in 
portfolios managed by financial institutions 
relates to monetary base creation and administra- 
tion (McLeay et al. 2014a, b). 

It is generally accepted that central banking 
assures liquidity of governmental debt (Buiter 
2006). Open-market operations and refinancing 
policies operated through central banking do 
monetize governmental debt (Beard and 
McMillin 1986; Mishkin 2009), at least temporar- 
ily. Singh and Stella (2012) include into “money- 
like assets” both central bank deposits (reserves) 
and every collateral that can be converted into 
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central bank deposits without haircut, such as 
governmental debt securities. Moreover, when- 
ever central banks do create ex nihilo paper 
money (legal tender), they generally buy back 
governmental debt securities against this creation. 
Accounting consolidation of central banks within 
central government accounts clears all doubts 
concerning sterilization of governmental debt 
held by the central bank itself, for both interest 
charges and capital repayments (for the UK case, 
see Biondi 201 6a). 

Governmental debt refinancing involves a sort 
of public-private partnership between government 
and banking to manage the monetary base. This 
partnership has historically assumed various 
forms. Constitutional political choices are then 
involved in granting some debt securities with 
the privilege to be refinanced through central 
banking. For instance, shifting this privilege 
from governmental securities to private securities 
will shift control on the purchasing power from 
the public sphere of government to the private 
sphere of those security issuers, while reducing 
overall refinancing size may deleverage the econ- 
omy, with effects on both spheres. 

In sum, governmental borrowing deals with 
lending by households and other final investors 
and with monetary base creation and administra- 
tion. From a macroeconomic perspective, govern- 
mental borrowing enables a “soft” redistribution 
of financial fortunes, which complements “hard” 
redistribution accomplished through taxation over 
incomes and fortunes. Among others, this redis- 
tribution may play an important societal function 
in compensating inequality in allocation of 
income and wealth achieved in other spheres of 
economy and society (Dabla-Norris et al. 2015). 
From the viewpoint of individual holders, govern- 
mental debt is to be remunerated by interest 
charges and repaid by capital installments at its 
nominal value; however, at the aggregate level, 
governmental borrowing enables transferring 
these borrowed funds in view to redistribute 
them across stakeholders. This mechanism is 
made possible by continued refinancing of gov- 
ernmental debt at every capital installments, 
which makes this debt, once again, an essentially 
monetary phenomenon. 
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“Financialization” of Public Debt 
and “The Bogeyman” 


This governmental funding practice, together 
with overarching institutions for treasury man- 
agement and central banking, did not change 
radically in recent times (Singh and Stella 2012; 
IMF 2014; McLeay et al. 2014a, b; Biondi 
2016b). However, recent reform claims do appar- 
ently neglect this specific economic organiza- 
tion, looking for sustainability of governmental 
borrowing in terms of net assets (net worth) as 
accounted for by governmental financial 
accounts on an accrual basis. In particular, this 
balance sheet approach is the accounting model 
of reference for the International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards (IPSAS). 

As a matter of fact, governmental debt capacity 
mainly relies, on the one hand, on the capacity to 
collect future taxation and, on the other hand, on 
issuance and refinancing conditions granted by 
national and nowadays also by international finan- 
cial systems, which enable governmental borrow- 
ing. Within the latter circuits, one should further 
distinguish borrowing from governmental enti- 
ties, intervention by central banking and monetary 
financial institutions, and lending by households 
and other final investors. 

Governmental borrowing is ultimately justified 
by its specific function of “soft redistribution” that 
is accomplished through its refinancing. However, 
this function has never prevented modern states to 
be funded and refinanced for centuries by final 
investors active on Securities Exchanges. This 
long-standing investment practice has been 
accepting that structural debt is issued and 
refinanced over time to cover governmental 
expenditure, including for investment purpose. 
Net assets on accrual basis are then expected to 
be materially negative and even decreasing 
over time. 

However, recent reform claims argue 
against issuance of structural debt. They 
claim for the strictest golden rule on govern- 
mental spending coverage. On accrual basis of 
financial accounting, this rule implies that net 
assets must remain around zero or become 
positive. Negative net assets should be 
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admitted only temporarily, as it would be the 
case for a business enterprise. 

These claims concern the very definition of 
financial sustainability, which involves the 
funding modes of public administration and its 
accounting representation on accrual basis. They 
can be linked to the ongoing “financialization” 
movement: a complex cultural and socioeco- 
nomic phenomenon driving the financial sphere 
at the core of coordination and control in econ- 
omy and society (Biondi 2013). Concerning 
accounting and finances of public administra- 
tion, this phenomenon has apparently facilitated 
imitation and transplantation of financial and 
accounting practices originated by the private 
sector, fostering the alleged analogy between 
governmental debt and other securities issued 
by business enterprises and financial institu- 
tions. This view often assumes competition 
between all and every security on one global 
financial market, neglecting then the privileged 
connection between sovereign debt and the 
monetary base. 

Along with the rise of “financialization” since 
the 1970s or so, governmental debt has increas- 
ingly become “the bogeyman” of fiscal policies. 
Policy advisors, policy-makers, and the media 
have increasingly stigmatized the level and 
growth of governmental debt, raising the question 
of its supervision, its limitation, and eventually its 
reduction, either in absolute terms or relative to 
the size of the national economy. At the same 
time, the overall debt outstanding in national 
economies has been generally expanded, includ- 
ing by debts owed by households and financial 
institutions. 


Conclusions 


Governmental accounting policies involve consti- 
tutional political choices between alternative 
modes of functioning for public administration, 
since accounting frames and shapes representa- 
tion and control of public action over economy 
and society. Governmental financial sustainability 
and related funding modes ultimately depend on 
these constitutional choices. 
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Governmental debt capacity is then rooted in 
the specific context of public administration, 
namely, in its redistributive purpose and in the 
organization of the monetary base. 

Concerning the redistributive purpose, the 
redistributive capacity of public administration is 
at stake when representation of financial sustain- 
ability is to be chosen. Ruling over public finances 
should then consider the overarching definition of 
financial sustainability that each ruling establishes 
and implements. 

Concerning the organization of the monetary 
base, limiting the issuance of governmental debt 
raises financial and societal issues related to the 
“financialization” movement. If this limitation 
does not reduce overall debt outstanding, every 
pressure on governmental debt reduction shall 
result in shifting purchasing power coordination 
and control from the public to the private sphere 
of society, reinforcing the centrality of banking 
and finance in coordinating and controlling 
economy and society. If it does, governmental 
debt reduction shall result in deleveraging the 
overall economy, reducing liquidity of its finan- 
cial system. 

Generally speaking, if governments can use 
relatively less debt to ‘softly’ redistribute wealth, 
compensation of inequality in incomes and for- 
tunes shall be performed through alternative 
ways. In conclusion, defining governmental debt 
capacity and its control involves constitutional 
choices on power distribution in our institutional 
economic order, not only technicalities about ful- 
fillment of governmental financial obligations 
over time and circumstances. 

Governmental borrowing does not, of course, 
create legal tender money and still less does it 
create real goods and services. It is employed to 
fund transfers and non-market provision of goods 
and services. It does, therefore, something — it is 
perhaps easier to see this in the case of expansion 
of monetary base to finance public 
expenditure — which, in its economic effects, 
may lead to the creation of real goods and services 
that could not have been created without this 
practice. Social welfare improvement is then not 
synonymous of absolute or relative reduction of 
governmental debt. 
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Introduction 


Decentralization is defined as the reorganization 
or transfer of power and authority away from 
central governments toward regional and local 
actors (Pollitt 2005). In the Republic of Lebanon, 
advocates for political and administrative reform 
have long argued that decentralization would 
expand local participation and strengthen national 
unity. The foundations for this argument can be 
traced back to the mid-nineteenth century, when 
the Ottoman Empire began to establish local 
municipalities throughout what would become 
modern-day Lebanon. During the 1920s and 
1930s, French mandate authorities continued this 
trend and expanded the number of municipalities 
(Favier 2001). After gaining independence in 
1943, the Lebanese government began to decen- 
tralize political and administrative authority 
toward local municipalities. The Lebanese Civil 
War (1975-1990) weakened Lebanon’s political 
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and administrative systems and disrupted these 
municipal reform efforts. Discussions about 
decentralization began anew with the adoption 
of the Ta’if Agreement in 1989, which brought 
the Lebanese Civil War to a tenuous close. The 
Ta’if Agreement (1989) stressed that administra- 
tive decentralization would contribute to national 
reconciliation, local participation, and economic 
and social development. Despite the promotion of 
decentralization as a mechanism for peace and 
stability, Lebanon’s administrative power and 
authority remain concentrated within the central 
government. 

This entry reviews developments associated 
with administrative decentralization within Leba- 
non after the conclusion of the Lebanese Civil 
War. It begins with an overview of the evolution 
of Lebanon’s administrative structures during the 
100-year period that preceded independence. The 
discussion then shifts toward Lebanon’s contem- 
porary administrative structures, concentrating on 
both their institutional arrangements and their 
governance problems. The entry then highlights 
the recommendations contained in a major legis- 
lative proposal that focused on the decentraliza- 
tion of power and authority from the central 
government toward regional and local govern- 
ments. Although commissioned by Prime Minis- 
ter Najib Mikati and endorsed by President 
Michel Sleiman, the draft legislation has not 
been submitted to the government for approval, 
hindering the aspirations behind the proposed 
reforms. This entry concludes by highlighting 
the administrative and political obstacles that hin- 
der Lebanon’s ability to embrace decentralization. 


History of Lebanon’s Administrative 
Structures (1861-1977) 


Lebanon’s contemporary administrative struc- 
tures date to 1861, when following a conflict 
between Christians and Druze, the Ottoman 
Empire established the administrative region of 
Mount Lebanon. This administrative region, 
known officially as a Mutasarrifiyya, was placed 
under the authority of the mutasarrif, an Ottoman 
government official appointed by the Sultan. In an 
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attempt to maintain their control over Lebanon, 
the Ottomans reorganized Lebanon’s territory into 
seven districts (qada’s), which were administered 
by an officer (qa‘immaqam) who was appointed 
and overseen by the mutasarrif (Antoun 1995). 
Each district was subdivided into directorates 
(mudiriyyat), which were administered by directors 
(mudir) who were appointed and overseen by the 
qa‘immagam. The smallest administrative unit was 
the village, headed by a shaykh or a mukhtar, who 
was selected through local elections. After a period 
of rapid population growth and urbanization, the 
Ottoman Parliament promulgated the Municipal 
Law of 1877. This law established a modern form 
of municipal government and required all towns 
and cities to form municipal councils. This law also 
expanded municipal authority to include social 
services, public works, health, and sanitation. To 
maintain their control over municipal affairs, the 
Ottoman government appointed mayors and vari- 
ous members of the municipal councils. 

After the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, 
Lebanon came under the purview of the French 
Mandate. The French adjusted Lebanon’s political 
and administrative structures in 1920 and 
reorganized the territory into 11 regions 
(muhafazat), each headed by a muhafiz. The 
regions were further subdivided into directorates 
(mudiriyyat), each headed by a mudir. This 
arrangement was short-lived, however, as the ter- 
ritory was subsequently recentralized into five 
regions (muhafazat), which were subdivided into 
districts (qada’s) and administered by an officer 
(qa ‘immaqam). The French also adopted a new 
municipal law in 1922. While this law worked 
within the general framework of the Municipal 
Law of 1877, it redirected power and authority 
back to the central government. In addition, 
municipal council membership was expanded to 
include ex officio members such as the muhafiz, 
the qa‘immagqam, and French counselors. Within 
this revised structure, the municipal council pres- 
ident, appointed for a 1-year term by the central 
government from among the council members, 
served as both the mayor and the agent of the 
central government. As a consequence of these 
reforms, municipal councils were left with little 
more than nominal power. 


Decentralization in Lebanon 


The Lebanese government, after indepen- 
dence, elected to retain the Ottoman and French 
models of administrative centralization. The first 
modification of the municipal laws, promulgated 
in 1947, specified the conditions under which 
municipalities could be created and established 
the rules that governed the management of munic- 
ipal councils. Over the next 50 years, the Leba- 
nese government amended the municipal laws 
nine times. These amendments not only adjusted 
the conditions under which municipalities could 
be established, they also adjusted how municipal- 
ities could manage their internal affairs (Mrad 
1997). With the promulgation of Decree-Law 
116 of 1959, however, Lebanon’s central govern- 
ment initiated the formal deconcentration of 
administrative authority toward the muhafazat 
and the qada’s. These reform processes continued 
until the adoption of the Municipal Law of 1977, 
the legal framework that governs Lebanon’s 
municipalities today (Decree 118 1977). 


Contemporary Administrative 
Structures (1977-Present) 


Lebanon’s contemporary administrative struc- 
tures are organized into four levels (Decree 
11 1988). These structures, as indicated in Fig. 1, 
include the central level, the regional level 
(muhafaza, led by a muhafiz), the district level 
(qada’, led by a gqa‘immagam), and the local or 
municipal level (baladiyyat, led by a mayor). At 
the regional level, Lebanon is organized into eight 
muhafazat, which include Beirut, Mount Leba- 
non, North Lebanon, Akkar, Baalbek-Hermel, 
Beqaa, South Lebanon, and Nabatityyeh. At the 
district level, including Beirut, Lebanon is orga- 
nized into 26 qada’s. At the local level, Lebanon’s 
villages, towns, and cities are organized into more 
than 1,000 separate municipalities. In terms of the 
division of administrative power and authority, 
regions and districts represent levels of deconcen- 
tration and, as such, implement the policies and 
directives of the central government. In contrast, 
municipalities represent levels of decentralization 
and have the statutory authority to govern their 
affairs through autonomously elected bodies. 


Decentralization in Lebanon 


Decentralization 
in Lebanon, 
Fig. 1 Levels of 
deconcentration and 
decentralization in Lebanon 
Levels of 
Deconcentration 
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Despite this institutional distinction, regions, dis- 
tricts, and municipalities all fall under the control 
of the central government’s Ministry of Interior 
and Municipalities (MoIM). 

The responsibilities of Lebanon’s regions and 
districts are predominantly administrative, as they 
do not possess any legal personality or indepen- 
dent authority. At the regional level, the duties of 
the muhafiz involve the local implementation of 
policies established by the central government. 
The muhafiz also coordinates with the central 
government offices and officials in the region. 
The muhafiz is assisted by a council (except in 
Beirut), an advisory body composed of all the 
qa‘immaqam in the region, a financial officer, 
and two civil society representatives from each 
district, who are appointed by a decree from the 
Council of Ministers. Although the law requires 
the establishment of these councils, they have not 
been formed in any of Lebanon’s muhafazat. At 
the district level, the duties of the ga‘immaqam are 
similar to the duties of a muhafiz, except they do 
not represent or coordinate the central government 
ministries and offices. Although Lebanon’s terri- 
tory is organized into 26 districts, 5 districts are 
classified as regional capitals and are administered 
directly by a muhafiz. 

Lebanon’s local administrative matters are 
governed by the Municipal Law of 1977, which 
established the legal and financial authority of 
Lebanese municipalities. According to the Munic- 
ipal Law of 1977, all Lebanese cities, towns, and 
villages are permitted to have a municipal 


authority, provided that their population exceeds 
300 persons and their annual revenues reach a 
minimum threshold (Decree 118 1977). The 
legal responsibilities of municipalities have been 
broadly defined to include “all actions of a public 
nature or with a public interest within the munic- 
ipal boundary” (Decree 118 1977, Article 47). 
Matters of local governance are handled by the 
municipal president (mayor) and a municipal 
council, the size of which is determined by the 
size of the authority’s registered population. All 
elected municipal officials serve 6-year terms, 
except in Beirut, where executive authority is 
possessed by the muhafiz. Municipalities also 
have the authority to form municipal unions, 
which can promote municipal cooperation on pro- 
jects of public interest, for example, large-scale 
technical projects that benefit their member 
municipalities. 

To finance their operations, Lebanese munici- 
palities have the authority to access seven differ- 
ent sources of revenue, of which three are the most 
important. The first is direct revenue, which, 
according to Lebanese law, can be generated by 
36 different tariffs and fees (Law 60 1988). Only 
three of these fees are financially significant: those 
on the rental value of built real estate, those on 
construction permits, and those on sewerage and 
pavement maintenance. The second source is 
derived from VAT taxes and service surcharges 
collected by public, semipublic, or private orga- 
nizations. The third source comes from the 
Independent Municipal Fund (IMF), an 
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intergovernmental grant system that redistributes 
tax and fee revenues from the central government 
to the municipalities and municipal unions. These 
revenues are disbursed by decree following the 
recommendation of the MoIM. The MoIM uses a 
formula established by law, which requires 60% 
of the distribution to be based on the registered 
population and 40% to be based on the actual 
direct revenues collected during the previous 
2 years (Decree 1917 1979). 


Problems with Lebanon’s Contemporary 
Administrative Structures 


Discussions about Lebanon’s administrative 
structures are contentious. Those in support 
of the status quo argue that these structures 
enable the central authorities to preserve one 
of the oldest democracies in the Middle East. 
Others argue that these structures deny local 
communities the opportunity to participate in 
decision-making and impede Lebanon’s social 
and economic development. Notwithstanding 
the significance of this debate, there are four 
problems that undermine the effectiveness 
of Lebanon’s contemporary administrative 
Structures. 


Central Control 

The first problem is that municipalities do not 
have the autonomy to manage their internal 
affairs. The Municipal Act of 1977 (Municipal 
Act) states that municipalities enjoy financial 
and administrative independence and have the 
authority to establish public services, set tax 
rates, regulate transportation, and develop and 
manage public programs related to infrastructure, 
public health, and utilities (Decree 118 1977, 
Article 1). Despite what appears to be an expan- 
sive allocation of authority, municipalities are not 
able to pursue their own policy agendas. For 
example, the Municipal Act empowers three cen- 
tral government officials — the qa‘immaqam, the 
muhafiz, and the Minister of the Interior and 
Municipalities — to oversee municipal decisions 
related to budgets, financial transfers, tax rates, 
the purchase of supplies and real estate, and the 
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development of social programs (Decree 
118 1977, Articles 60—64). To illustrate the extent 
of the central government’s control over local 
affairs, municipal expenditures over LL20 million 
(~$13,333) must be approved by the qa‘immaqam 
and those over LL80 million (~$53,000) must be 
approved by the muhafiz. Moreover, the central 
government also has the power to delay the imple- 
mentation of any municipal decision in the inter- 
est of national security (Decree 118 1977, 
Article 65). 


Municipal Fragmentation 

The second problem is that the central govern- 
ment has granted municipal authority to commu- 
nities that are too small to provide their 
populations with essential public services 
(Atallah 2014a). By way of example, in 2012, 
approximately 70% of the 1,000 municipalities 
registered with the central government had 
populations of less than 4,000 people (Atallah 
2012). Given their size, many of these municipal 
authorities do not have the resources or capacities 
needed to develop and sustain critical infrastruc- 
ture systems, to take advantage of modern 
information systems, or to promote long-term 
development projects. The problems that can be 
caused by the size of Lebanon’s municipalities are 
especially revealing in the area of human capital. 
Estimates suggest that 400 of Lebanon’s munici- 
palities do not employ a single public servant 
(Atallah 2012). 


Revenue Generation 

The third problem is that municipalities do not 
have the authority to generate the revenues neces- 
sary to carry out their legal responsibilities. This 1s 
because the Municipal Act does not allow munic- 
ipalities to establish taxes or fees or define their 
own tax base (Atallah 2014a). Rather, municipal- 
ities can only set their taxes and fees at rates that 
are established by the central government. More 
specifically, however, many municipalities do not 
have the capacity to maintain tax schedules and 
are not able to identify existing or potential 
sources of revenue. In many instances, municipal- 
ities are not able to generate revenues because 
they do not employ sufficient numbers of tax 
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collectors. These revenue problems also extend to 
the collection of municipal fees, which are not 
only set by the central government but have not 
been adequately revised after the devaluation of 
the Lebanese pound in the late 1980s and the early 
1990s. Moreover, municipalities cannot access 
information about how much money they ought 
to receive from the collection of taxes and fees by 
the central authorities. Consequently, even when 
taxes and fees are collected by other public and 
private entities, authorities cannot ensure that the 
revenues are transferred to the appropriate 
municipality. 


Revenue Transfer Dependency and Inequality 
The fourth problem is that many of Lebanon’s 
municipalities are dependent on IMF transfers 
from the central government. According to the 
IMF disbursement formula, revenue transfers 
favor municipalities with large registered 
populations and sizeable direct revenues (Decree 
1917 1979). Since the collection of direct reve- 
nues is dependent on real estate, for example, 
rental value fees on residential and commercial 
units, the disbursement formula also favors urban 
municipalities over rural municipalities. There are 
also uncertainties related to the amount and timing 
of the revenue disbursements that are made by the 
central government, which have an impact on 
municipal cash flows and undermine municipal 
public service programs and long-term develop- 
ment projects. The timing of the disbursements is 
especially problematic, as the central government 
can take up to 19 months to issue IMF distribution 
authorization decrees, twice the time required by 
Lebanese law (ICMA 2011). 


Decentralization Options 


The 1989 Ta’if Agreement specifies that Leb- 
anon is a State that possesses a strong central 
government. The Ta’if Agreement also calls 
for decentralization at the qada’ level, where 
a council would be elected to ensure local 
participation. Despite its recognition that 
decentralization would promote national unity 
and development, the Lebanese government 
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has yet to meet the goals of the Ta’if Agree- 
ment. An initial attempt was made in 2009, 
when the Lebanese Government approved the 
Council for Development and Reconstruction’s 
National Land Use Plan for the Lebanese Ter- 
ritory, which called for regional decentraliza- 
tion. This plan was not realized, however, 
because it was not accompanied by the regu- 
lations and reforms needed to implement its 
decentralization directives. 

A second attempt to meet the aspirations of the 
Ta’if Agreement occurred when former President 
Michel Suleiman and former Prime Minister 
Najib Mikati established a committee in Novem- 
ber 2012 to draft legislation to transform 
Lebanon’s qada’s into regional developmental 
actors. Under this arrangement, the central gov- 
ernment would focus on policy-making and regu- 
lation and the local authorities would focus on 
service delivery. The draft legislation, announced 
in April 2014, clarified responsibilities, provided 
fiscal support, and contained a mixture of incen- 
tives and disincentives to improve the capacity of 
local politicians and administrators. Substan- 
tively, the decentralization reforms detailed in 
the draft legislation were organized around five 
pillars (Atallah 2014b). 

First, the legislation would establish represen- 
tative regional councils at the qada’ level, which 
would be held accountable to voters through elec- 
tions. Second, the legislation would require the 
election of a 12-member executive team, includ- 
ing a president and vice president, elected by the 
members of the regional council. These executive 
teams would be responsible for guiding local 
planning activities in their qada’. Third, the legis- 
lation called for executive teams to be held 
accountable by their regional councils, which 
would approve decisions related to budgets, stra- 
tegic plans, large contracts, loans, and grants. 
Regional councils would also receive the power 
to establish committees that would provide rec- 
ommendations and expertise on key policy issues 
and put the members of the executive team up to a 
vote of confidence. Additionally, independent and 
external auditors would oversee the financial 
activities that occur in each region. Fourth, the 
legislation made provisions for transparency, as 
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all decisions and data concerning the region 
would be regularly collected and published. 
Finally, the legislation contained reforms that, if 
approved, would ensure that each region would 
have access to the financial resources needed to 
carry out their individual mandates. 

The draft legislation would also adjust the fis- 
cal system used to generate and distribute munic- 
ipal revenues. Under the new system, the regional 
councils would be given the authority to adminis- 
ter a taxation system that is built upon the collec- 
tion of real estate fees. These fees, in combination 
with the direct taxes and fees imposed by the 
qada’, would account for 60% of regional reve- 
nues, while transfers from the central government 
would account for the remaining 40%. The IMF 
would be replaced with a “decentralization fund” 
that would have strengthened governance struc- 
tures and expanded financial support. The fund 
would be administered by an oversight board, 
whose 18 members would be apportioned and 
elected in a manner that ensures the representation 
of qada’s of all sizes and socioeconomic levels. 
The fund would be replenished through national 
revenues generated from 25% of VAT, 25% of 
customs revenues, 10% of total mobile phone 
bills, and 25% of inheritance fees. Allocations 
would be directed to qada’s using the following 
criteria: (1) their level of development, with 
poorer qada’s receiving more funds, (2) their sur- 
face area and population, and (3) their tax 
collection rate. 

Formal consideration of the draft legislation 
was placed on hold after Prime Minister Mikati’s 
resignation in February 2014 and President 
Michel Sleiman’s term of office concluded in 
May 2014. Lebanon’s next Prime Minster, 
Tammam Salam, did not raise the decentralization 
matter with the Council of Ministers. However, 
after the National Dialogue debates, which 
brought together Lebanon’s major political 
groups in August 2016, the draft legislation was 
discussed as part of a basket of administrative 
reforms. It is not clear whether, following 
these developments, the draft legislation will 
find support among Lebanon’s political elites 
and be recommended to the government for 
consideration. 
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Decentralization Obstacles 


Debates about decentralization in Lebanon 
often reference federalism, which can awaken 
macro-level fears that the country will fracture 
into sectarian cantons — a narrative associated 
with the civil war and the desires of some 
political groups to operate autonomously within 
self-administered territories. This narrative is 
often supported by those who view decentrali- 
zation as a threat to Lebanon’s consociational 
political structures, where power is shared at all 
levels of government by different sectarian 
groups. Ironically, when the central government 
does take steps to decentralize power and 
authority, it often does so to weaken opposition 
groups by concentrating them within institu- 
tional structures that can be controlled or 
constrained. At the microlevel, however, two 
practical obstacles explain why Lebanon has 
yet to pursue comprehensive decentralization- 
based reforms. 


Low Administrative Capacity 

According to Lebanon’s Office of the Minister 
of State for Administrative Reform (OMSAR), 
Lebanon’s government and administrative 
officials are limited in their capacity to develop 
and implement public policy (OMSAR 2011). 
The deficiency in administrative capacity affects 
all levels of government, but it is especially 
problematic for municipalities. Assuming the 
central government adopted legislation that 
decentralizes power and authority, municipali- 
ties would struggle to undertake administrative 
tasks related to strategic planning, data analysis, 
decision-making, program evaluation, bud- 
geting and financial management, the use of 
information technology, and the management 
of human resources. Moreover, there are also 
concerns that those employed by the civil 
service are not committed to undertake the 
reforms that would be necessary to improve the 
country’s administrative capacity (OMSAR 
2011). Consequently, to be effective, Lebanese 
policy-makers must compliment decentraliza- 
tion reforms with substantial investments in 
administrative capacity. 
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Elite Interests and Political Conflict 

Lebanon’s post-civil war governments have not 
embraced decentralization as envision by the 
1989 Ta’if Agreement (Harb and Atallah 2015). 
As has been the case throughout much of the 
country’s recent history, sectarian divisions, 
clientelism, and rent-seeking activities can pre- 
vent important policy issues from obtaining 
agenda status within Lebanon’s governmental 
institutions (Bou Jaoude and Morachiello 2012). 
More specially, however, the lack of action on the 
issue of decentralization also relates to percep- 
tions that shifts of power and authority would 
exacerbate political competition and antagonism. 
Given that confessional, demographic, socioeco- 
nomic, and family rivalries often paralyze 
Lebanon’s political and administrative institu- 
tions, one concern is that decentralization may 
actually intensify struggles over the country’s 
scarce resources. Therefore, as long as the conse- 
quences of decentralization are perceived to 
threaten the interests and stability of Lebanon’s 
political elites, administrative reforms based upon 
notions of decentralization will remain an 
aspiration. 


Conclusion 


Lebanon’s contemporary administrative struc- 
tures do not provide local municipalities the 
autonomy they need to manage their internal 
affairs. This problem has two interrelated dimen- 
sions, which create a predicament that undermines 
the ability of Lebanon’s municipalities to deliver 
public services and engage in long-term develop- 
ment projects. On the one hand, Lebanon’s 
municipalities do not possess the financial 
resources they need to develop effective and effi- 
cient administrative capacities. On the other hand, 
without effective and efficient administrative 
capacities, Lebanon’s municipalities will not be 
able to generate the revenues they need to under- 
take administrative reforms. To overcome this 
predicament, Lebanon’s central government can 
limit its control over local affairs through the 
decentralization of power and authority toward 
municipal authorities. The central government 
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can also reconsider the minimum population 
thresholds used for the establishment of a munic- 
ipal authority, promote the development of admin- 
istrative capacity across all levels of government, 
and improve municipal revenues, for example, by 
modernizing the distribution formula and pro- 
cesses used by the Independent Municipal 
Fund. Given Lebanon’s unique social and 
political contexts, however, reforms advanced 
in pursuit of decentralization will only be 
accepted if the political elite agree that alter- 
native institutional arrangements are preferred 
over the status quo. 
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Synonyms 


Decision-making; Organizational strategy 


Definition 


The process of making a choice from various 
alternatives to achieve a desired outcome. 


Introduction 


In general, the decision-making process consists 
of identifying the problem or opportunity, devel- 
oping alternatives, evaluating alternatives, and 
choosing and implementing the best alternative 
and then evaluating the decision. In a nonprofit 
organization, decision-making is impacted by 
both the internal and external environment. 
Everything from the size of the organization to 
the resources it has available and to the goals and 
strategic plan of the organization and their 
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feasibility of implementation can play a vital role 
in an organization’s decision-making process. 

Organizational decision-making models are 
multiple and diverse and frequently serve as 
reflections of organizational design. Hierarchical 
organizations tend to have leadership-centric 
decision-making processes, while flattened orga- 
nizations often push decision-making out to the 
wider group. Decision-making processes can fall 
across a broad spectrum, from centralized and 
tightly controlled to fully democratic and highly 
inclusive. Most organizations fall somewhere in 
the middle of this spectrum by allowing open 
participation in some decisions and making other 
decisions exclusive to a select group. 


Background in the Nonprofit Context 

In the nonprofit sector, there 1s a wide range of 
decision-making strategies that vary both in terms 
of scope and structure. While decision-making 
strategies are similar to those employed in the 
private sector, there are multiple factors that make 
decision-making unique within the nonprofit con- 
text. Organizational characteristics of nonprofits 
limit both the types of decisions that can be made 
and the range of feasible solutions available for 
solving problems. Unlike for-profit entities, which 
are created to fulfill the primary mission of produc- 
ing economic gains for owners or stakeholders, 
nonprofits organizations are created to fulfill a pub- 
lic good. The not-for-profit organizational structure 
both confers privileges and imposes restrictions. 
Nonprofit organizations can solicit public dona- 
tions and are exempt from federal taxation, but 
they also face greater public scrutiny and strict 
regulation. These rights and restrictions create 
an initial filter for nonprofit decision-making, 
constraining organizational options to those 
which are legally and ethically available. 

In a similar manner, a nonprofit organization’s 
mission and values are primary drivers of 
decision-making (Butler 2016). A clearly defined 
mission automatically precludes certain decisions 
and actions. Choices that fall outside of the mis- 
sion’s scope are excluded. Instead, decisions must 
be made that further the organizational mission 
and goals. This missional filter exists for more 
than just organizational efficacy. Because 
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nonprofit organizations solicit donations for the 
accomplishment of their mission, decisions must 
be made that are in keeping with that mission and 
that are consistent with the message communi- 
cated to donors. Integrity and transparency in the 
use of donations (and therefore within the 
decision-making process) ensure both account- 
ability to donors and beneficiaries alike. 

There are other constraints on nonprofit 
decision-making, as well. For example, many 
smaller nonprofit organizations may have limited 
technical or organizational capacities and small 
resource bases. These organizations may have 
weak linkages with other resources and commu- 
nity actors in development. Limited strategic per- 
spectives, constrained by a nonprofit’s vision, 
mission, or organizational history, may also 
place explicit or implicit boundaries around 
decision-making strategy. 

Additionally, a nonprofit’s budgetary con- 
straints or organizational structure may utilize vol- 
unteers instead of paid staff. This may limit the 
feasibility of certain activities or create the need 
for additional oversight or increased costs that sim- 
ply are not deemed worth the trade-off. Moreover, 
there are many constraints on the types of solutions 
which can be utilized when solving problems in the 
nonprofit sector. For example, the relationship 
between the government and nonprofits may 
involve legal, ideological, administrative, and 
political constraints. Also, competition may exist 
between donor, management, and board priorities, 
mitigating the rate of organizational change. 

Furthermore, in nonprofit organizations, 
funding is often limited, unpredictable, or 
earmarked for specific purposes. This uncertainty 
may automatically eliminate many possible solu- 
tions to problems, restrict innovation, and create 
further issues needing to be addressed through the 
decision-making process. 

In the private sector, executives have some 
degree of autonomy and flexibility with respect 
to decision-making responsibility. In the nonprofit 
sector, decision-makers are faced with multiple 
layers of accountability. Nonprofits are account- 
able to stakeholders, donors, and beneficiaries as 
well as local and national laws and regulations of 
the countries in which they operate. 
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Nonprofit performance is not only measured 
by the amount of good the organization accom- 
plishes. It can also be assessed in terms of the 
agency’s management and decision-making 
processes, its demonstrable accountability and 
transparency, and how well the organization is 
governed. Decision-making processes must help 
management of the organization’s resources in 
ways that are accountable, equitable, transparent, 
and responsive to the needs of beneficiaries 
(Kendall and Martin 2000). 

As in the private sector, nonprofit organiza- 
tions are invariably faced with a multitude of 
serious and complex decisions that involve multi- 
ple stakeholders. But in the nonprofit sector, such 
decisions have the potential to impact the lives of 
beneficiaries, for good or ill. In such a high-stakes 
environment, nonprofit organizations must often 
make difficult decisions about the most efficient 
ways to achieve their mandate and about the qual- 
ity, quantity, impact, and value of financial deci- 
sions while maintaining responsiveness to 
beneficiaries. Nonprofits can also be held account- 
able for the reliability and independence of their 
organizational structures, such as the composition 
and role of the board, management and financial 
structures, and human resource management prac- 
tices and policies. 


Decision-Making Processes 

Before the decision-making process can begin, the 
organization must first establish who will make 
the decision, who will implement it, and who has 
the authority to approve the decision or even veto 
it. In a nonprofit organization, decision-making 
ambiguity can often occur between the board 
and staff, headquarters and regional branches, 
and at different levels of management. Without 
clarity on the decision-making process, confusion 
can ensue and organizational performance can 
begin to suffer. 

To formalize the decision-making process, 
many organizations utilize specific decision- 
making frameworks and instruments. There 
are several tools available to help clarify the 
decision-making roles. While the majority of 
these tools originated in the private sector, they 
are frequently used in the nonprofit sector to help 
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formalize decision-making processes. These tools 
and processes often have four or five steps in 
common that include some form of the following: 
identification of the problem or opportunity, 
developing alternatives, evaluating alternatives, 
choosing and implementing the best option, and 
assessing the decision. While there are numerous 
variations upon this theme, these steps are a rec- 
ognizable thread running through the most com- 
monly held decision-making paradigms. 
Some of these tools are: 


RAPID (Recommender, Approve, Perform, Input, 
Decide) 

LACTI (Lead, Accountable, Consult, Tasked, 
Informed) 

CAIRO (Consulted, Approves, 
Responsible, Out of Loop) 

IMRN (Input, Make, Ratify, Notify) 

ASICK (Accountable, Support, Inform, Consult, 
Okay) 

RACI (Responsible, Accountable, Consulted, 
Informed) 


Informed, 


Identification of the Problem or Opportunity 
Any decision-making process must first begin 
with a clear identification of the problem or oppor- 
tunity (Verschaffel 2011). Whether an organiza- 
tion is big and multi-departmental or run by a 
small staff of volunteers, each agency has unique 
goals. Within the organization, individual depart- 
ments or teams also have goals, while external 
stakeholders, such as donors and community 
leaders, may have goals and expectations of their 
own. The establishment of clear and realistic goals 
serves as the foundation for identifying problem 
areas, deciding on courses of action, and evaluat- 
ing the decision’s outcomes. 

When organizational goals are not being met, it 
is vital that leaders understand both why and how 
this is occurring. Anything from mission creep to 
inadequate funding to misappropriation and 
beyond can lie at the root of organizational prob- 
lems. By carefully examining every situation 
through the filter of clear organizational goals, 
nonprofit agencies can begin to recognize 
superfluous programming, imbalanced budgets, 
and threats to effective functioning. The 
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process of problem identification often requires 
a scan of the external and internal environ- 
ments for issues that merit attention. Managers 
examine the world around them to establish 
whether the organization is progressing satis- 
factorily toward its goals and which forces and 
drivers are influencing it. 

On occasion, an objective assessment may turn 
a problem into an opportunity. The strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities, and threats (SWOT) 
analysis, for example, is an appraisal tool which 
aids in identifying the problem, analyzing the 
agency’s larger ecosystem, assessing its internal 
strengths and weaknesses, and examining the 
organization’s capacity to respond to the problem. 
A SWOT analysis takes into consideration the 
organization’s internal strengths and weaknesses, 
along with external opportunities and threats in its 
surrounding environment. These factors are orga- 
nized on a chart according to categories, and then 
they are analyzed and deconstructed in order to 
provide a fuller picture of the organizational sys- 
tem in which the agency exists. 


Developing Alternatives 

After identifying a problem, it is time to begin 
generating alternative solutions. In developing 
these alternatives, nonprofit managers must first 
consider the organization’s strategic vision and 
specify the goals that they expect to achieve 
through their decision (Zopounidis 2011). Strate- 
gic planning is a management process that com- 
bines a clear statement of the organization’s 
mission, the identification of the organization’s 
stakeholders, the outlining of its strategic objec- 
tives and goals, and the development of strategies 
to achieve them. If the organization already has a 
clear strategic plan, this step should be simple. If 
not, strategic planning quickly becomes an essen- 
tial component of the decision-making process to 
develop alternatives which will satisfy the strate- 
gic vision of the organization. 

Strategic planning is the backbone of strategic 
management, and it is a fundamental process in 
the conduct of strategic management in nonprofits 
(Kaplan 2001). The significance of strategic plan- 
ning can be explained from four points of view 
including environmental scanning, strategy 
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formulation, linking goals to budgets, and to the 
strategic planning as a process. For strategic plan- 
ning to be useful and productive, there must be 
involvement and commitment across all levels of 
the organization to overcome problems such as 
rivalry among projects and departments, resistance 
to change, resource allocation issues, resource 
requirements, and so on. Over time, the practice 
and concept of strategic planning have been 
embraced globally and across public and private 
sectors because of its contribution to fast-track 
performance and organizational effectiveness. 

There are many factors that influence decision- 
making through the strategic planning process. 
Environmental uncertainties can hinder the devel- 
opment of long-term plans, while legislative 
changes can introduce new dynamics into a sector. 
Additionally, the complexity and size of an orga- 
nization creates variables and uncertainties that 
need to be reevaluated on a regular basis. There 
are many reasons that organizations may need to 
revise their strategic vision, such as the need to 
better orient the organization to the needs of the 
community, to plan for growth and expansion, to 
accommodate changes in the regulatory environ- 
ment, or to adjust to new economic realities 
(Lewis and Wallace 2000). 

Effective strategic planning initiatives make 
organizations more viable and responsive by turn- 
ing comprehensive goals into action steps and 
facilitating the creation of timetables for how 
long tasks should take to avoid sidetracking of 
efforts and helping to correct deviation from com- 
monly held objectives. 

Strategic planning is a continuous process that 
requires constant feedback on how the current 
strategies are working and makes adjustments to 
those strategies whenever necessary. Because of 
this, all alternatives for decision-making must be 
feasible and in keeping with the organization’s 
strategic plan. The plan itself should act as a filter, 
weeding out aberrant alternatives and generating 
alternatives that advance the vision, mission, and 
values of the agency. 


Evaluating Alternatives 
The next step of the decision-making process is the 
evaluation of possible alternatives. There are 
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advantages and disadvantages to every possible 
solution, and nonprofit organizations must think 
holistically and strategically, weighing carefully 
the potential consequences and benefits of each 
option. In some situations, there may be more than 
one solution to a problem, and in other situations, 
there may be no viable solution and a whole new 
paradigm is required. It is essential that managers 
accurately appraise arguments for or against a par- 
ticular alternative in order to have a clear and usable 
understanding of the choices they are facing. Alter- 
natives must be evaluated not only for their possible 
results but also for their feasibility and their align- 
ment with the organization’s vision and mission. 

One of the major factors determining the feasi- 
bility of a given alternative is the nature and 
dependability of the organization’s funding. In 
many nonprofits, resources and institutional capac- 
ity are limited. Financial resources may be the 
determining factor in the organization’s course of 
action and the timeline for implementation. Evalu- 
ating available resources and identifying resource 
constraints require decision-makers to think about 
new ideas, knowledge, procedures, methods, and 
strategies for the completion of work. 

During the evaluation stage, reliable, current, 
and pertinent information must be collected and 
potential outcomes considered. Changes in exter- 
nal conditions, such as societal, political, eco- 
nomic, or demographic shifts, new regulatory 
processes, and even competition for funding may 
impact the viability of an alternative. Predicted 
shifts in key external conditions may reduce the 
impact of an alternative or even eliminate it 
altogether. 

There are many decision-making tools which 
are useful when evaluating alternatives. One com- 
monly used method is the scenario technique, 
a strategic foresight method used in decision- 
making teams to envision multiple possible 
futures and to decide upon the organization’s pre- 
ferred future and cocreate a strategy to help the 
organization create that preferred future for their 
agency. Another method for weighing alternatives 
is known as the “decision matrix,” a tool that uses a 
chart and a point system to assign value to different 
components of each alternative. After completion, 
the points are totaled and the option that receives 
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the highest total score is selected. Perhaps even 
more commonly used is the cost-benefit analysis. 
Traditionally associated with for-profit corpora- 
tions, a cost-benefit analysis in a nonprofit organi- 
zation measures the cost of making a given 
decision against the potential benefits that decision 
may have. A cost-benefit analysis of each alterna- 
tive can provide decision-making teams with a 
more accurate picture of possible ramifications 
and the costs attendant with each one. 


Choosing and Implementing the Best 
Alternative 

A decision is made after generating and evaluat- 
ing several alternative courses of action and care- 
fully weighing each option for organizational fit. 
A decision is considered to be effective if it 
addresses the problem, achieves a predetermined 
set of goals, and is feasible using the resources 
available to the organization. Even more impor- 
tantly, it must conform to the organization’s 
vision, mission, and values and be ethically and 
legally sound. Alternatives that are feasible but 
fall outside of these parameters are eliminated 
from consideration. Unless criteria of success are 
established ahead of time, it is impossible for an 
organization to gauge the success of a decision 
after implementation (Forbes 1998). 

After the selection of an alternative, managers 
must ensure that the chosen alternative is thor- 
oughly carried out. The implementation of an 
alternative begins once the decision of choice is 
established. Effective implementation of a deci- 
sion is as important as the decision itself, and 
many carefully made decisions are not realized 
due to a failure in the implementation phase. 

In the nonprofit sector, effective implementa- 
tion is the result of careful selection. The selected 
alternative must be viable and stay within budget- 
ary constraints and be implemented by staff or 
volunteers. This requires careful planning and 
the creation of structures that allow for delegation, 
address issues of conflict management, measure 
execution, quantify the return on investment, and 
consider team motivation (Kaplan and Norton 
1992). Without strategic implementation, the 
selected alternative has little hope of ever being 
actualized. 
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Evaluating the Decision 

The decision-making process does not end with 
implementation. The final step is to evaluate the 
decision based on specific outcomes, enhanced 
operations, social change, or other predetermined 
metrics of success. The decision’s success or failure 
is based on how well it meet or did not meet these 
predetermined goals. Decision goals may be aimed 
at improving outcomes or operations. Outcomes 
refer to a nonprofit’s social impact with respect to 
its mission. Assessing decisions involves identify- 
ing indicators of impact in order to measure out- 
comes. Evaluation of decision success may focus 
on measuring improvements with respect to inter- 
nal processes, expansion of reach or influence, or 
shifts in organizational culture. Regardless of what 
is measured, the technique for tracking success 
must be specific and predetermined. 

One technique for measuring success is the 
establishment of critical success factors (CSFs) 
before the decision-making process ever begins. 
CSFs are predetermined checkpoints that must be 
met if the decision-making process is to be consid- 
ered effective. An organization can check the real- 
ity of what transpired against their list of CSFs to 
determine whether an initiative was successful. In a 
similar vein, key performance indicators (KPIs) 
serve as predetermined signals that an organization 
can watch for to gauge progress and assess 
decision-making efficacy. For example, donor 
retention rates, rates of growth, and changes in 
volunteer participation rates can each be KPIs that 
provide the organization with a better understand- 
ing of both implementation success and failure. 

Another option for evaluating the impact of a 
decision is the use of a strong evaluative instru- 
ment, such as the Organizational Culture Assess- 
ment Instrument (OCAT). The OCAI assesses and 
plots an organization’s culture before a decision- 
making process takes place and then reassesses 
and plots the organization’s culture afterward, 
helping organizational members assess the suc- 
cess of their decision-making processes and the 
implementation of their goals. 

No matter the metrics for measuring success, 
after a decision is implemented, the performance 
of the decision must be compared to the pre- 
determined goals it was set to achieve. The 
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evaluator must identify the deviation, if any, 
between the planned and actual performances, 
learning what worked, what did not work, and 
the reasons behind both successes and failures 
(Herman and David 1999). 

After evaluating the success of the decision, 
organizations then may find proactive ways to 
adjust the implementation of the decision or, if 
that is not possible, improve the decision-making 
process for greater success in a future scenario. 
This may include seeking direct feedback from 
employees through surveys, focus groups, or 
roundtables. It may also include outside evalua- 
tions, assessments by beneficiaries, or a formal 
appraisal of expectations versus reality. Outside 
consultants can often help the organization better 
understand why implementation of a given initia- 
tive was successful or unsuccessful and can probe 
for answers, discover blind spots, and result in 
insights that those within the organization may 
be unable to see. A thorough understanding of 
the impact of decisions is crucial to refining the 
decision-making process if an organization is to 
remain effective over the course of time. 


Conclusion 


Decision-making in nonprofit organizations 
begins, first and foremost, with the establishment 
of the nonprofits’ mission, values, and goals as 
central to and the basis for the decision-making 
process (Hicks 2005). The decision-making pro- 
cess involves several steps and selecting from 
various alternatives in order to achieve a desired 
outcome. Outcomes represent measureable 
changes that are indicative of the impact — or 
social change — a nonprofit seeks to make with 
respect to its mission. Achieving desired out- 
comes requires a strategy for the selection process 
that meets the needs of the organization and its 
stakeholders. Effective nonprofit organizations do 
more than make ad hoc decisions; they also learn 
how to systematize the successful decision- 
making process and use it again for future deci- 
sions. By identifying the problem or opportunity, 
developing and then evaluating alternatives, 
choosing and implementing the best alternative, 
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and evaluating the decision, nonprofit organiza- 
tions can make quality decisions which turn prob- 
lems into opportunities and satisfy the mandate of 
their stakeholders while continuing to meet the 
primary needs of their beneficiaries. 
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Definition 


A government deficit occurs when public expen- 
ditures are greater than revenues. Running a def- 
icit essentially means that the government resorts 
to borrowing as to maintain higher spending with- 
out increasing taxes. This leads to the accumula- 
tion of public debt. 


Introduction 


There are different types of government deficits 
and methods of measuring them. A deficit, for 
example, may be caused by a temporary shortfall 
in revenues or may occur during economic down- 
turns because of gross domestic product (GDP) 
reduction. Additionally, government deficits 
occur when tax revenues are insufficient to 
finance public investments (e.g., building roads, 
hospitals, schools, etc.), and the consequent 
imbalance must be covered by debt. 

However, governments can intentionally 
choose to run systematic deficits. In some cases, 
this choice is related to public policies aiming at 
stimulating the economy during recessions by 
increasing public spending and reducing taxes. 
In other cases, government deficits allow for polit- 
ical benefits. For elected politicians to maintain a 
deficit and increase borrowing is generally less 
politically risky than reducing it by increasing 
taxes or reducing public expenditures and invest- 
ments. However, running structural deficits is not 
without risks in the long run. Revenues persis- 
tently lower than expenditures produce accumu- 
lation of debt and interest, which might result in 
increasing future negative cash flows and, as a last 
instance, the inability of the government to pay its 
obligations. Public debt means a commitment 
from the government that future revenues must 
balance future expenditures to pay back the loans 
and associated interest (debt service). Hence, in 
order to avoid future financial unsustainability, 
government deficits and borrowing should be lim- 
ited and managed carefully (Bergmann 2009; 
Posner and Blondal 2012). 

This issue has policy implications at both 
micro- and macro levels. At the microlevel, 1.e., 
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the individual public entity running operations, if 
the debt is unsustainable in the long run, the 
public entity may default and require a bailout 
by upper levels of the government or by suprana- 
tional institutions. At the macrolevel, 1.e., the gov- 
ernment system as a whole, highly recurring 
public deficits can cause fiscal instability and 
lower growth rates in the economy. 

In a multilevel government system, these two 
perspectives are strongly interlinked. The budget- 
ary outcome of the general government depends 
on the budgetary positions of all component enti- 
ties. Whatever the number of government tiers, 
the control of aggregate deficit requires rules to 
ensure the fulfillment of financial responsibility of 
lower-tier governments (Oates 1972). This is par- 
ticularly important in the public sector because of 
the size of the government units and the conse- 
quent risk of default on the economy (Breton 
1977; IMF 2009). 

Over the years, fiscal crises have shown a 
dramatically close link between the fiscal instabil- 
ity and the real economy and emphasized the need 
for early deficit and debt control in several coun- 
tries, particularly developing ones (Posner and 
Blondal 2012). The size of deficits can vary 
depending on economic and political contexts. 
A way to reduce a government deficit is to 
increase tax revenues or cut government expendi- 
tures. However, this is not an easy task. First, it 
could be difficult for politicians to increase tax 
rates or reduce government spending. Second, at 
the macroeconomic level, fiscal tightening can 
cause lower economic growth, which, in turn, 
can result in a higher deficit because of the lower 
tax base and revenues. 

Consequently, in order to secure the control of 
government deficit on a permanent basis, a finan- 
cial control system is needed at national and sub- 
national levels. This system is fundamentally 
based on financial rules — also known as fiscal 
rules in the public finance literature (Kopits and 
Symansky 1998) — which set financial constraints 
on government budgets, such as by limiting the 
deficit, borrowing, and debt, or a major compo- 
nent thereof. 

Once fiscal rules have been adopted, the bud- 
get must be prepared and executed according to 
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these rules. Budgets allow public officials to pre- 
emptively check the expected balance between 
expenditures and revenues and, during the fiscal 
year, provide a yardstick for execution if adjust- 
ments are necessary (Anessi-Pessina et al. 2012). 

The deficit control system, which is also 
referred to as “fiscal governance,” has two com- 
ponents: first, the financial rules set to enhance 
budgetary discipline within a government and 
second, all the fiscal, legislative, and procedural 
rules set for the coordination and control of bud- 
getary policy across layers of the government 
(central/local) at national or supranational levels. 

In subsequent sections, this entry presents 
some theoretical explanations for the government 
deficit and discusses the main features of deficit 
control systems. 


Definition of Government Deficit 


Government deficit intersects with other key con- 
cepts developed in public financial management 
literature. Ensuring the financial sustainability of 
government activities over time is a common 
explanation for the need to control public deficits. 
However, how the deficit is interpreted and mea- 
sured in theory and practice varies significantly, 
depending on different measurement perspec- 
tives. In order to understand these differences, 
first, it is helpful to outline the overall budget 
account’s accounting basis and structure. Indeed, 
as previously explained, the deficit comes from 
the budget balance, which expresses the differ- 
ence between revenues accomplished and 
expenditures. 

Differences in deficit size emerge from how it 
is measured. First, it depends on the accounting 
basis used in the preparation and presentation of 
the budget, 1.e., cash or accrual, or some modifi- 
cation thereof (Jones and Pendlebury 2010). Sec- 
ond, it varies depending on what is counted in the 
balance (Dafflon 2002). Regarding the accounting 
basis, the differences lie in the timing of recogniz- 
ing expenditures and revenues. By using the cash 
basis, revenues are recognized only when cash is 
received, and expenditures are recorded when 
cash is disbursed. Long-term assets are not 
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capitalized, and no depreciation or amortization 
is recorded. In this case, the budget balance shows 
the yearly cash flow and the deficit results from 
cash outflows exceeding cash inflows. Under the 
cash basis, outstanding obligations, in the form of 
contracts or orders issued, are not reflected in the 
budget balance, and hence the deficit might be 
underestimated. To avoid this shortcoming, most 
government budgets use separate obligation- 
based accounting, which records an obligation 
against available funds when a commitment (1.e., 
a liability) is created. 

In accrual systems, revenues are recognized 
when earned and expenditures when they are 
incurred (and not only when cash is received or 
paid) (OECD 1993). Expenditures may also 
include asset depreciation and cost estimates that 
will be outlays in the future (1.e., maintenance, 
credit losses, etc.) (Chan 1999). However, a high 
degree of differentiation exists in the features of 
budgeting and accounting systems across coun- 
tries (Brusca et al. 2015). Some variations deal 
with the use of accounting bases, which might 
take different forms between a pure cash basis 
and a full accrual basis (these are often referred 
to as the “modified accrual” basis or the “modified 
cash” basis of accounting). 

Finally, there are ad hoc international statistical 
standards and methodologies for measuring the 
government deficit in national accounting, 
namely, the system of national accounts (SNA), 
which is used for assessing and comparing the 
economic performance of countries. While shar- 
ing many common principles with the accrual 
basis of accounting and administrative data from 
government accounting systems, national 
accounts are based on economic concepts and 
statistical estimates (Jones 2003). The alignment 
between the two systems requires some amount of 
adjustments which is an issue for the reliability of 
government deficit and debt aggregates reported 
in the national accounts (Jesus and Jorge 2016). 

Cash and accrual measures of the government 
deficit serve different purposes but provide com- 
plementary information for the assessment of gov- 
ernment’s financial performance. From the 
perspective of microlevel internal financial man- 
agement, a cash flow deficit does not necessarily 
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mean debt if the government has accumulated 
cash reserves. Conversely, from the perspective 
of the control of public finances at the macroeco- 
nomic level, the cash flow deficit is a proxy 
measure of the public sector’s borrowing needs 
in the economy, thus making it useful for under- 
standing the short-term economic impact of fis- 
cal policies. 

The accrual deficit is the amount by which 
accrued expenditures exceed accrued revenues. 
It approximates liabilities that will have an impact 
on the government’s fiscal condition in future 
years. Hence, the accrual basis provides a more 
comprehensive view of the government’s finan- 
cial performance and the cost of government 
activities (IFAC 2011). 

Figure | shows the basic elements of the gov- 
ernment’s budget balance in a general (unified) 
budget account. The illustrated budget structure 
adopts a cash-based/financial control logic, since 
the goal here is to show the government’s 
investing and financing activities and borrowing 
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need estimates. Debt service has been included in 
the current budget balance to clarify theoretical 
issues. 

The budget balance can be split into the oper- 
ating or current budget and the capital budget. 
The operating budget deals with recurrent yearly 
costs and income related to the delivery of public 
services and includes operating revenues, such as 
taxes, transfers, and service fees, and annual 
expenditures items, such as salaries and wages, 
welfare services, interest payments, capital 
assets amortization, and other expenditures. The 
capital budget deals with the money needed for 
long-term investments and includes capital reve- 
nues and expenditures, mainly for land, high- 
ways, and buildings (Goode and Birnbaum 
1956; Webber 2007). One important issue here 
is how the debt service item is considered in the 
balance, as it can be defined in a number of ways 
depending on the budgetary and accounting sys- 
tem in use in each country and level of govern- 
ment (Dafflon 2002). The debt service should 
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include both interest payments and annual debt 
repayment, but sometimes the latter is not 
counted in the balance. 

Moreover, while interest payments are consid- 
ered in the current balance, the annual debt repay- 
ment can be included in the current or in the 
capital budget balance or as a separate 
budget item. 

The budget balance components are not neu- 
tral when it comes to limiting the deficit; this can 
be referred to the current budget balance or the 
capital budget balance, as well as to the overall 
result of the budget balance, without distinction 
between current and capital account. As a result, 
the deficit varies depending on how the require- 
ment of a balanced budget is applied. If the 
requirement is just for the current budget balance 
(aggregate “d” in Fig. 1), then there might be a 
capital deficit (balance “g” in Fig. 1) and debt, 
with borrowing need corresponding to the net 
balance of the capital budget minus the current 
budget surplus, if any. This means that govern- 
ments are allowed to borrow only for capital 
expenditures and not to fund operating deficits 
(the so-called golden rule). If the requirement is 
for the entire budget (current and capital), then 
no deficit nor new borrowing is allowed, and 
hence, both current surplus and capital revenue 
have to be used to finance investment (capital 
expenditure) in case of an imbalance in the cap- 
ital budget. 

In the European system of national and 
regional accounts -ESA 2010 (European Com- 
mission 2013), operations are recorded on an 
accrual basis, and the overall result of a country’s 
general government balance is calculated in terms 
of the primary balance and structural balance, 1.e., 
the primary balance adjusted for the effects of the 
business cycle and one-off measures. The primary 
budget balance equals the total government bud- 
get balance (current and capital budget), before 
interest payments, without distinction between 
current and capital accounts and not including 
debt repayment (see again Fig. 1). For example, 
the balanced-budget fiscal rule for member states 
under the European Union (EU) deficit control 
mechanism (the stability and growth pact (SGP)) 
is calculated from the previous balance, but net of 
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interest payments; this result, if negative, should 
not exceed 3% of GDP. The structural budget 
balance is the key indicator used for the assess- 
ment of EU member states’ medium-term fiscal 
objectives. 


Theoretical Perspectives on the Control 
of Government Deficit 


Ensuring financing for long-term capital expendi- 
tures 1s considered by public financial manage- 
ment theories as a justification for deficits and 
government borrowing when other revenues are 
insufficient to satisfy population needs (Bonner 
1972; Devas et al. 2008). By borrowing, the basic 
assumption is that the future tax base growth or 
user charges will offset the increased liability for 
debt service. In other words, the debt burden 
measures the amount of taxes that future tax- 
payers are required to provide in order to finance 
outstanding debt service. This is consistent with the 
public finance principle of intergenerational equity, 
which recommends the benefits and associated 
costs be spread over the life of the capital facilities 
(Musgrave 1959; Buchanan 1967). However, 
without constraints, governments may have the 
incentive to generate excessive deficits in response 
to service demands from current voters, leaving 
the burden of borrowing to future taxpayers. 
A theoretical explanation for this fiscal behavior 
is the “common pool” problem. Literature shows 
that, in a decentralized system, when local govern- 
ments are highly dependent on central government 
transfers, they tend to incur a deficit because their 
additional expenditure is paid by all taxpayers 
(Persson and Tabellini 2000). 

According to the public choice theory 
(Buchanan et al. 1978), government deficits 
occur because of asymmetry of information and 
moral hazard problems that arise between the 
politicians (1.e., agents) and the voters (1.e., prin- 
cipal). Elected politicians may have an incentive 
to spend more in a year than taxes collected in that 
period, since voters do not have enough informa- 
tion to fully understand the inter-temporal budget 
constraints resulting from deficits (Buchanan and 
Wagner 1977). This incentive is particularly high 
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before elections, when politicians can benefit 
from current spending financed by debt and 
shift the fiscal burden to future generations 
(Nordhaus 1975). The debt can be also used by 
the incumbent politicians to condition the policy 
options of the incoming elected officials if they 
expect to lose the elections (Alesina and 
Tabellini 1990). 

Deficit can also result from “moral hazard” 
behaviors of local governments, which tend to 
overspend in case of soft budget constraints, as 
they expect a bailout from the central government 
in case of financial distress. 

Apart from the creation of government deficits, 
an important problem in public financial manage- 
ment is the impact of deficits on the financial 
viability of governments. On this issue, public 
sector accounting and financial management liter- 
ature have developed several theoretical proposi- 
tions on how to measure and assess government 
deficits (Bergmann 2009; Levine et al. 2012; 
McKinney 2015). At the basis of these proposi- 
tions lies the core principle of “financial sustain- 
ability.” Although there is no generally accepted 
definition of the term, this concept can be clarified 
by taking into account the three elements men- 
tioned above: expenditures (1.e., public services), 
taxation, and impact on future generations. For 
example, the International Public Sector Account- 
ing Standard Board (IPSASB) has clarified that 
the long-term fiscal sustainability of a public sec- 
tor entity is its “ability to meet service delivery 
and financial commitments both now and in the 
future” (IPSASB 2013). Hence, financial sustain- 
ability means that to fulfill its mission, a govern- 
ment should be able to achieve an adequate 
operating surplus over time, that is, revenues 
should be large enough to cover expenses on an 
accrual basis, as well as an adequate liquidity, 1.e., 
the ability to meet current liabilities when due 
(cash basis) without systematically relying on 
financial support from the higher government 
levels or from the market (Schick 2005; 
Hendrick 2011). Within this perspective, a tem- 
porary cash flow deficit is not negative as far as 
the operating balance is maintained in surplus 
over time and adequately sustains the annual 
debt service. Conversely, systematic operating 
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deficits (revenues lower than expenditures) and 
an excessive level of debt would inevitably pro- 
duce increasing cash flow deficits, new debt, and 
future losses due to increasing interest. The con- 
tinuous inability to pay obligations could lead to 
default. 

An indirect form of government deficit control 
is also that exercised by financial markets, which 
impose higher borrowing costs (1.e., interests) in 
case of perceived unsound financial management 
(Ter-Minassian 2007). In this respect, countries 
that rely mainly on the control of financial mar- 
kets, such as Canada, the United States, and Aus- 
tralia, tend to have less formalized or no fiscal 
rules. The problem with this type of control is 
that it could not allow early adjustments of finan- 
cial behaviors unless a financial crisis becomes 
evident. 

To avoid (or limit) deficits and promote long- 
term financial sustainability, several countries 
have established deficit control systems across 
government tiers, based on institutional budgetary 
constraints, i.e., fiscal rules (Sutherland 
et al. 2005; Ahmad et al. 2011). Fiscal constraints 
can be framed in different ways. Budget balance 
and debt rules introduce limits on the deficit or 
debt of entities of the general government sector 
on a yearly basis or over a given period. Alterna- 
tively, expenditure and revenue rules impose con- 
straints on certain categories of government 
expenditures or tax revenues. Fiscal rules are 
often translated into numerical targets or ceilings, 
but they should not be confused with general 
fiscal targets adopted by governments for policy 
measures, which may be set on an annual basis 
and revised frequently without any restriction. 
What distinguishes a fiscal rule from the usual 
fiscal target is that there should be a quantitative 
constraint on one of the key general government 
budget balance aggregates and that this constraint 
should be set for a certain period (medium to long 
term) (Kopits and Symansky 1998). An example 
of permanent constraint is a deficit ceiling as a 
percentage of GDP, as in the case of EU’s SGP for 
member states. Fiscal rules can be adopted by 
governments at the supranational, national, or 
subnational levels. These rules have a clear pro- 
cedure of implementation, monitoring, and 
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enforcing, as well as explicit sanctions if the rule 
is not followed. 

Fiscal rules have gained greater attention in 
OECD countries since the early 1990s, as the 
autonomy granted to subnational governments 
has increased through the decentralization of tax- 
ation powers and spending responsibilities. The 
effectiveness of fiscal rules in driving budgetary 
outcomes has been largely investigated by public 
finance scholars (Schick 2003; von Hagen and 
Wolff 2006). Their research has shown that effi- 
cacy depends on a number of features, such as the 
statutory basis of the rule, the budgetary control 
against the fiscal targets, and the existence of 
corrective mechanisms in case of noncompliance. 

Debates on the negative effect that austerity- 
based fiscal rules have on economic growth have 
recently emerged as well (IMF 2010). It has been 
argued that the disadvantage of fiscal rules is that 
they might be implemented as highly inflexible, 
so that they could not allow for prompt anti- 
cyclical behavior. 

Another disadvantage of fiscal rules 1s that they 
tend to create incentives to evade them through 
creative accounting. Examples of these practices 
are several: withdrawal of certain expenditures 
from the budget, manipulation of estimations for 
budget preparation, underestimation of expendi- 
tures, and exclusion of contingent debts from the 
budget, such as government guarantees to state- 
owned companies, to private companies, or to 
subnational governments (von Hagen and Wolff 
2006). 


Deficit Control Systems 


Fiscal rules for deficit control can be set in differ- 
ent ways, depending on the level of government, 
the legal basis of the rule, the time horizon, and 
the budget account aggregate to be considered 
(Guarini 2013). Regarding the latter component, 
fiscal rules put constraints on expenditures, bud- 
get balance, or debt level. 


Expenditure Rules 
Expenditures are the main source for the deficit 
and constitute a budget item mainly under direct 
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government control. Expenditure rules set targets 
on the overall spending ceiling of a government, 
or major policy areas or types of expenditure (e.g., 
operational or capital), as well as on specific 
expenditure items (e.g., salaries, purchase of 
goods and services, transfers, etc.), thus making 
public officials fully accountable for their 
achievements (Mullins and Wallin 2004). The 
expenditure target can be expressed in terms of a 
ceiling (real or nominal), or as a maximum 
growth rate. 

The main objective of expenditure rules is to 
ensure budgetary coordination across government 
levels through improved expenditure control. At 
the same time, these rules can be instrumental in 
limiting the size of the government or prioritizing 
expenditures. An expenditure rule can be 
established for the entire general government sector 
or be differentiated by government level. In order to 
be effective, expenditure rules require a clear allo- 
cation of responsibility for public functions across 
layers of the government. Overlapping of activities 
and spending powers should be avoided in order to 
increase transparency and financial accountability. 
An adequate degree of tax autonomy for lower 
levels of government should also be considered to 
avoid a mismatch in revenue power and spending 
responsibilities (1.e., the so-called vertical fiscal 
imbalance) (Sharma 2012). 

When designing a ceiling for the growth of 
public spending, the government has to decide 
the time horizon over which the target must be 
achieved and how to ensure compliance. These 
two issues are interlinked. Multi-annual expendi- 
ture targets are more effective than annual ones. 
An annual expenditure constraint may be easily 
circumvented by postponing the recording of 
expenditure items to the following fiscal year. 
Another common practice is arbitrarily 
reclassifying expenditure items into aggregates 
excluded from the ceilings. For example, if the 
ceiling is put on operating expenditures, govern- 
ment entities can be tempted to reclassify operat- 
ing expenditure items — such as current asset 
maintenance into capital spending — and finance 
them by debt. Another, somewhat different behav- 
ior is accounting expenditures off the entity’s 
budget. Conversely, multi-annual expenditure 
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targets may be better embedded in a medium-term 
financial strategy, thus making budget adjust- 
ments more flexible. 


Balanced-Budget Rules 

The key financial control mechanism on govern- 
ment deficit is a balanced-budget rule. This rule 
has a constitutional rank in most countries and 
requires the government not to spend more than 
its revenue (Sutherland et al. 2005). The budget 
ageregate put under control is the overall budget 
balance or a major component thereof (see Fig. 1). 
The balanced-budget rule can be set in different 
ways, and central and local governments are often 
constrained by distinct mechanisms. If the rule 
considers only the current budget balance, a 
balanced-budget requirement means that the over- 
all deficit (and borrowing) is admitted only to 
finance capital expenditures. 

Sometimes, especially at local government 
level, the rule might require current revenues to 
balance current expenditures inclusive of debt 
service (interest payment plus annual debt repay- 
ment). Hence, while new borrowing is allowed 
only to finance a capital balance deficit, this rule 
provides an indirect assurance of financial sustain- 
ability for the debt level related to current reve- 
nues and expenditures. Moreover, this rule is 
consistent with the principle of intergenerational 
equity, as taxpayers and beneficiaries bear the cost 
of interest and debt repayment but benefit from the 
utility and income generated by the public asset. 
Indeed, relatively high levels of debt represent a 
significant call on future revenue flows, thus lim- 
iting the government’s flexibility to engage in new 
expenditure on public services or tax cuts. 

If the balanced-budget requirement is also 
applied to the capital budget, then no deficit or 
debt is allowed, and investments should be 
financed through own resources. If this rule is 
applied at local government level, it means that a 
capital imbalance must be financed by a structural 
current surplus (i.e., mainly by tax revenues), 
unless investments are financed by capital trans- 
fers from the higher tier or by other nonrecurring 
capital revenues (i1.e., sale of assets, capital fees, 
etc.). The reason for relaxing this requirement is 
that it would be contrasting with the principle of 
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intergenerational equity in the sense of an equal 
distribution of costs and benefits of investments 
over time (Jones and Pendlebury 2010). This rule 
might also cause side effects, such as accounting 
manipulation and the reduction of the local invest- 
ment capacity (Guarini and Pattaro 2016). 

A relevant issue is the time horizon of the 
balanced budget. There are two general types of 
government balanced-budget constraints. The 
first is that the budget must be balanced when 
introduced by the executive or passed by the leg- 
islature. The second is that the budget must be 
balanced at the end of the fiscal year, so that no 
deficit is carried forward. If it is just the enacted 
budget to be balanced, the government may carry 
over a deficit into the next fiscal year for 
resolution. 

Fiscal constrains set on the budget balance 
allow budget flexibility, given that adjustments 
can be made on both sides of the budget. How- 
ever, when local tax rates are capped by higher 
governments, this rule is de facto not much differ- 
ent from an expenditure rule. In many countries, 
governments can revise budgets after they are 
enacted as to bring them into balance. Such 
requirements can be either constitutional or statu- 
tory, but the former are more effective, consider- 
ing they are not subject to legislative amendments. 


Borrowing Rules 

An indirect way to control government deficit is to 
constrain government borrowing, especially at the 
local level. This is achieved in several ways (Kriz 
and Wang 2012). An example is the requirement 
of achieving a net operating balance, in that cur- 
rent revenues must balance current expenditures 
inclusive of debt service (interest and annual debt 
reimbursements). This rule forces governments to 
accumulate adequate operating surpluses to fund 
current expenditures and the debt service. This 
requirement is more efficient if it has to be 
achieved at the end of the fiscal year and not just 
when the budget is enacted. 

Another way is to set a ceiling on the cost of 
debt service. As a result, new borrowing 1s allo- 
wed only if the overall cost of interests on out- 
standing debt rests below a preset percentage of 
current revenues. However, this type of rule does 
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not prevent subnational governments from bor- 
rowing beyond their debt-carrying capacity, espe- 
cially in times of low interest rates. Therefore, 
ensuring sound fiscal behaviors requires a contin- 
uous ceiling revision. 

Finally, other forms of control are to put an 
explicit limit on the stock of debt (e.g., debt as% 
of GDP, such as under the EU’s SGP) or on the 
rate of a new debt creation (e.g., debt growth rate 
as% of GDP), as well as to require preventive debt 
authorization from higher levels of government. 


Deficit Control in Multilevel Governance 
Systems: The Case of the European 
Union's Stability and Growth Pact 


To be effective, deficit control systems should be 
spread across government tiers. In centralized 
government systems, the problem of deficit con- 
trol is almost limited, given that subnational gov- 
ernments might have restricted fiscal autonomy 
and the central government exerts direct adminis- 
trative control over their decisions (i.e., spending 
authorizations). If subnational governments have 
certain degrees of fiscal autonomy, such as in 
multilevel governance systems, then the general 
government’s fiscal outcomes are highly depen- 
dent on local level financial behaviors. Therefore, 
the control of the overall fiscal deficit cannot be 
achieved without the financial responsibility of 
subnational governments. This requires that their 
deficit is constrained by a wide range of fiscal 
rules, which are either self-imposed or imposed 
by higher government levels. Strengthening defi- 
cit control is particularly relevant when suprana- 
tional commitments on government fiscal 
performance have to be respected. An example 
of this type of deficit control system is the EU’s 
SGP, which has been adopted since 1997. 

In Europe, fiscal rules were introduced at 
supranational level by the 1992 Maastricht Treaty, 
which established the fiscal criteria for the mem- 
bership of the economic and monetary union 
(EMU). These rules require general government 
debt of member states not to exceed 60% of GDP 
and deficits not to exceed 3% of GDP. In this case, 
national fiscal rules are imposed by supranational 
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legislation. Each member state must submit a 
“Stability Program,” showing how it intends to 
achieve a sound fiscal position in the medium 
term. Multiyear budgetary targets refer to a bud- 
getary position “close to balance or in surplus” 
and reduction of debt toward the threshold of 60% 
of the GDP. The Stability Program is subject to a 
review by the European Commission and updated 
annually. To prevent the occurrence of an exces- 
sive deficit, an early warning can be addressed by 
the European Council, on the basis of a proposal 
by the Commission. Furthermore, the Commis- 
sion can directly address policy advice and 
recommendations to a member state regarding 
the broad implications of its fiscal policies 
(European Commission 2016). 

An “excessive deficit procedure” (EDP) is trig- 
gered if the deficit breaches the 3% ceiling, except 
when the deviation is both temporary and small. 
The Council issues recommendations for 
correcting the excessive deficit and gives a time 
frame for reducing it. Noncompliance with the 
recommendations triggers further steps in the pro- 
cedure, including the possibility of sanctions. 
Monitoring government deficits is exercised by 
the Commission only at the national level, and 
the existence of different levels of government is 
not taken into account. This has made national 
governments accountable for deficits incurred by 
their subnational entities. 

Recently, the EU’s fiscal framework has been 
strengthened by the new Treaty on Stability, Coor- 
dination, and Governance signed on March 2012, 
the so-called fiscal compact. Two relevant require- 
ments have been introduced. First, member states 
with debt over the 60% ceiling must follow a new 
numerical budgetary rule requiring the debt ratio 
to fall each year by an amount of one-twentieth of 
the debt excess. Second, a balanced-budget rule 
requiring the budget position be “balanced or in 
surplus” must be included in national laws and be 
of binding force, preferably constitutional. The 
SGP rules apply to the general government, with 
each country being responsible for distributing the 
fiscal target internally among government tiers. 
Most countries settled their domestic deficit con- 
trol system with strategies ranging from top-down 
to cooperative target-setting arrangements 
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(European Commission 2009). Some member 
states (e.g., Austria, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands) have implemented a cooperative approach 
for deficit control between government tiers with 
budgetary targets set on a multiyearly basis. These 
arrangements are more flexible and allow renego- 
tiation of fiscal targets over time. Other countries 
with a Napoleonic administrative tradition (e.g., 
France, Italy, Portugal) have chosen to impose 
fiscal rules set up in the national law and based 
on a system of control for legal rules. Italy, for 
example, has decided to replicate the SGP’s 
medium-term objective of “close to balance or in 
surplus” at local government level, and sanctions 
are applied in case of noncompliance (Guarini and 
Pattaro 2016). 


Conclusion 


Deficit control is an issue at the core of financial 
management in both private and public sector 
organizations. With the growing challenges of 
fiscal crises and increasing demand of public ser- 
vices, the need for a sound financial behavior from 
governments has reached renewed interest in the- 
ory and practice. In multilevel government sys- 
tems, public deficit at the macroeconomic level 
may become highly dependent on the behavior of 
individual entities and often more difficult to con- 
trol because of “moral hazard” actions and bailout 
expectations at the microlevel. Despite financial 
sustainability being recognized by theories and 
practice as an important principle of public finan- 
cial management, it cannot be taken for granted. 
Additionally, fiscal responsibility driven by finan- 
cial markets cannot be an efficient mechanism to 
that end. 

Therefore, to avoid excessive public deficit and 
debt, it is necessary to arrange multilevel control 
systems based on fiscal rules, which can be either 
self-imposed or imposed by higher levels of gov- 
ernment (national and supranational). Fiscal rules 
act by imposing constraints on budget balance 
aggregates, expenditures, or debt levels. Preset 
sanctions may supplement the control mecha- 
nisms in case of noncompliance. Empirical evi- 
dence shows that fiscal rules do have an influence 
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on deficit control, and they affect financial mar- 
kets’ reactions. To this aim, deficit control systems 
should be binding and credible. While fiscal rules 
have become common in deficit control systems 
in most countries, an area where theory develop- 
ment is particularly needed relates to the design of 
constraints at the macrolevel in a way that it 
reinforces rather than threatens financial manage- 
ment autonomy at the microlevel. Rules that are 
much too rigid or that require onerous adjustments 
(e.g., austerity measures) can be circumvented by 
governments or may have counterproductive 
effects on the society. To this end, not only sanc- 
tions but also incentive-based rules should be 
developed. 
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Synonyms 


Corporate governance; Shareholder perspective; 
Stakeholder perspective 


Definition 


Corporate governance has generally been defined 
as the “. . .system by which companies are directed 
and controlled” (Cadbury 1992, s.2.5). 


State of Art: Defining Corporate 
Governance 


The last three decades has seen the term “cor- 
porate governance” emerged clearly as an inde- 
pendent field of study (Gillan 2006). Its scope 
has also witnessed great expansion such that it is 
now an amalgam of different disciplines, includ- 
ing accounting, economics, ethics, finance, 
law, management, organizational behavior, and 
politics, among others, with no universally 
accepted definition (Mallin 2007). As a corol- 
lary, there exist a large number of definitions of 
corporate. 

Despite the existence of heterogeneous defini- 
tions, however, researchers frequently classify the 
existing corporate governance definitions as either 
“narrow” or “broad.” As a prelude, the narrow- 
broad dichotomization is based on the extent to 
which a corporate governance regime essentially 
focuses on satisfying the parochial interests’ of 
shareholders or meeting the broader interests of 
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diverse societal stakeholder groups (Sternberg 
2004). 

The Cadbury Report (1992, s.2.5) narrowly 
defines corporate governance as being concerned 
with the “system by which companies are 
directed and controlled.” This definition sug- 
gests that in order to maximize the wealth of 
owners, three key corporate governance struc- 
tures of the corporation emerge, namely a general 
assembly of shareholders, a board of directors, 
and an executive management. In this case, the 
corporation is primarily accountable to share- 
holders, and as such they have the power to 
appoint directors and to satisfy themselves that 
the right governance mechanisms have been 
instituted. 

Also, and at least in theory, the shareholders 
have the power to reject decisions of the board or 
remove them from office in a general meeting. By 
contrast, the board of directors’ has the responsi- 
bility to ensure that the company is properly 
governed. These responsibilities include setting 
the company’s strategic aims, appointing or firing 
the management team, supervising the manage- 
ment team, and reporting to the owners of the 
company on their stewardship. 

In short, a governance structure of a firm is 
considered as “narrow” if it mainly concentrates 
on how key internal governance mechanisms 
interact to maximize its value primarily for the 
benefit of shareholders instead of enhancing the 
interests of other potential stakeholder, like cus- 
tomers, employees, creditors, suppliers, and the 
local community, among others. 

Contributing to the foreword of the World 
Bank Report (1999, p.vii), Sir Adrian Cadbury 
defines corporate governance broadly as being 
“.. concerned with holding the balance between 
economic and social goals and between individ- 
ual and communal goals. . .the aim is to align as 
nearly as possible the interests of individuals, 
corporations, and society.” This definition 
implies that corporate governance goes beyond 
the immediate internal corporate structures to 
include external corporate governance mecha- 
nisms and stakeholders. Typically, and as has 
been explained above, internal corporate gover- 
nance structures may include the general 
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assembly of shareholders, the board of directors, 
and the executive management. By contrast, the 
external corporate governance mechanisms may 
consist of the legal system; the market for mana- 
gerial labor and corporate control; regulators; 
local communities; cultural, political, social and 
economic policies; and institutions within which 
corporations operate. 

In this case, the corporation is considered to be 
a social entity that has accountability and respon- 
sibility to a variety of stakeholders, encompassing 
shareowners, creditors, suppliers, customers, 
employees, management, government, and the 
local community (Mallin 2007). The aim of cor- 
porate governance is to facilitate the efficient use 
of resources by reducing fraud and mis- 
management with the view not only to maximize 
but also to align the often conflicting interests of 
all stakeholders. 

In brief, and in contrast to the “narrow” char- 
acterization, a “broad” corporate governance 
structure’s central preoccupation is to examine 
how both external and internal governance mech- 
anisms can be run to maximize firm value and/or 
performance for the mutual benefit of share- 
holders and other potential stakeholders. 


State of Art: The Main Corporate 
Governance Models 


This section discusses the state of art knowledge 
relating to main corporate governance models 
within the extant literature: the “shareholding” 
and “stakeholding” models. Specifically, the 
general theoretical assumptions, characteristics, 
solutions, and weaknesses of the “shareholding” 
and “stakeholding” models will be discussed. 
Table 1 below contains a summary of the theo- 
retical assumptions, features, and solutions 
underlying the “shareholding” and “stakehold- 
ing” models of corporate governance. For brev- 
ity and comparability purposes, they have been 
put together, and therefore will be referred to 
throughout the rest of this entry. The first sub- 
section of this section will examine the “share- 
holding” model, while the following subsection 
will present the “stakeholding” model. 
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The Shareholding Model of Corporate 
Governance 


Theoretical Assumptions, Features, and 
Solutions of the Shareholding Model 

To begin with, and as Table 1 shows, the share- 
holding corporate governance model is usually 
common in the UK, USA, and other common- 
wealth countries. Central to the shareholding cor- 
porate governance model is the doctrine of 
shareholder value and primacy. It suggests that a 
firm must be run to primarily advance the interests 
of its owners. This is based on a basic assumption 
that ownership is separate from control in an 
Anglo-American model (Table 1). That is, in this 
corporate governance system, the providers of 
capital (owners/shareholders) surrender the day- 
to-day management (control) of the business to a 
group of managers, consisting of a “unitary” 
board of directors and executive management, 
who are frequently not owners of the corporation 
themselves. Of close relevance is that through 
multiplicity of shareholders, ownership in this 
corporate governance model is quite often rela- 
tively widely diffused (Berle and Means 1932). 

A major implication from dispersed ownership 
is that the power of shareholders to exercise con- 
trol over the way their business is run is greatly 
impaired (Table 1). This raises serious agency 
problems, which is the central theoretical frame- 
work that underpins this entry. Briefly, however, 
the agency theory suggests that since shareholders 
(principals) have to delegate the control of their 
business to a few directors and managers (agents) 
to run the company on their behalf, there is a 
potential risk that directors and managers will 
pursue their own interests to the detriment of the 
eventual owners — shareholders (Smith 1776). 
This is also based on the premise that managers 
are both opportunistic and rational such that, on 
average, they are more likely to pursue their self- 
interests than those of shareholders (Weimer and 
Pape 1999). 

In response, the shareholding model offers sev- 
eral solutions to the agency problem. Firstly, it 
suggests that restrictions on factor markets must 
be removed in order to encourage competition 
(Letza et al. 2004). Secondly, it calls for the 
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assumptions of the shareholding and stakeholding models of corporate governance 


Summary Shareholding model 

Theoretical 

assumptions 

Purpose of Maximization of shareholder value 
corporation 

Problem of Agency problem 

governance 

Cause of Shareholders do not have enough control 
problem 

Background Separation of ownership and control 
Assumptions Self-interest human behavior 


about causation 


Type of Rational economic unit with profit motive 
economic 

organization 

Proposition Market efficiency of economy 

Rejection Any external interventions 

Source of External market forces 

discipline 

Major features: 


Board structure 


Major source of 
finance 


Role of capital | High 

markets 

Role of banks Low 

Ownership Low/diffused 

concentration 

Regulatory Self-regulation 

orientation 

Legal system/ Common law/Anglo-American: UK, 
origin US/Commonwealth 

Time horizon Short-term 

of economic 

benefits 

Major 

solutions 

Solution Removing restrictions on markets. Strengthening the 


One-tier (executive and nonexecutive board) 


Equity from the capital markets 


incentive system. Introducing a voluntary code of 
governance. Introduction of a combination of efficient 


contracts 


Stakeholding model 


Maximization of all stakeholders’ wealth 


Absence of stakeholders’ participation 


Governance failure to represent 
stakeholders’ interests 


Different style of capitalism 
Traditional mentality of private 
capitalism 

Social economic unit with stakeholder 
welfare motive 


Social efficiency of economy 
The principal-agent model 
Internal social forces 


Two-tier (executive and supervisory 
boards) 


Debt from banks 
Low 


High 
High/concentrated 


Statutory regulation 


Civil law/Continental Europe: France, 
Germany, and Japan 


Long-term 


Trust and long-term contractual 
associations between the firm and 
stakeholders. Interfirm cooperation. 
Employee participation. Introducing 
business ethics 


Sources: Compiled from Keasey et al. (1997); Weimer and Pape (1999); Letza et al. (2004). 


introduction of a voluntary corporate governance 
code of ethics and conduct, which is usually 
underpinned by the universal business principles 
of accountability, discipline, fairness, indepen- 
dence, responsibility, and transparency to regulate 
director and managerial behavior (Cadbury 1992). 


Thirdly, it recommends the strengthening of the 
managerial incentive system by instituting 
performance-linked executive compensation 
schemes to help align shareholder-managerial 
interests (Weimer and Pape 1999). Finally, it 
calls for the introduction of efficient contracts to 
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govern the relationship between owners of capital 
and labor (Letza et al. 2004). 

By contrast, the shareholding model rejects 
external interventions and additional obligations 
imposed on corporations by government and cen- 
tral authorities because it may distort free market 
operations (Table 1). Rather, it sees a firm’s 
existing governance arrangements as the outcome 
of a bargaining process, which has been freely 
entered into by corporate insiders and outsiders 
(Keasey et al. 1997). More specifically, as a ratio- 
nal economic model, it assumes that factor mar- 
kets (capital, managerial labor, and corporate 
control) are efficient and subsequently, self- 
regulation backed by additional voluntary mech- 
anisms, such as a voluntary corporate governance 
code are more effective in reducing divergent 
activities of managers (Letza et al. 2004). 

The rejection of external interventions by central 
regulatory authorities, but heavy reliance on a free 
market regulation, is also based on a core premise 
that the major source of finance to corporations is 
equity rather than debt. That is, equity capital is 
expected to be raised mainly from efficiently oper- 
ated capital markets. In such a market, capital is 
assumed to freely move to investments that offer 
the highest risk-adjusted returns (Friedman 1970). 

Finally, and as a corollary, equity markets tend 
to be relatively better developed in Anglo- 
American countries, such as the UK and USA 
than in Continental European countries like Ger- 
many and France (Weimer and Pape 1999). This 
implies that shareholders can easily either transfer 
their capital from a poorly governed company to a 
better-governed one or a poorly governed company 
may be acquired by a better-governed firm through 
the inherent efficient markets for corporate control. 
Similarly, and at least in theory, poorly performing 
managers can easily be fired and replaced with an 
efficient team, hence, providing the most effective 
restraints on managerial discretion. 


Major Criticisms of the Shareholding 
Model 


Despite its dominance as a major corporate form 
worldwide (Keasey et al. 1997), the shareholding 
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model suffers from several weaknesses (Sternberg 
2004). These weaknesses generally concern 
shareholder power and democracy, stakeholder 
interests, social morality and ethics, efficient fac- 
tor markets, and excessive short-termism (Letza 
et al. 2004). 

Firstly, it has been suggested that shareholders 
lack sufficient power to control management and 
prevent misuse of corporate resources as pur- 
ported by the shareholding model. Central to this 
model is the axiom of shareholder primacy, which 
presupposes that corporations should mainly be 
managed for the welfare of shareholders. Arising 
out of such a presupposition is that theoretically a 
residual power rests with the shareholders so that 
they can choose the persons to whom operational 
power is delegated. It also entitles them to partic- 
ipate in major corporate decisions, including 
exercising the power of hiring or firing the board 
of directors, usually at an annual general meeting 
(AGM). 

In practice, however, it has been contended that 
the ability of shareholders to meaningfully exer- 
cise such control over the direction of their com- 
pany is severely limited by the very procedures, 
which govern such meetings and corporate offi- 
cers elections (Sternberg 2004). For example, it is 
directors rather than shareholders that typically set 
the agenda of an AGM, and by implication direc- 
tors determine the issues that come up for voting. 
By contrast, it has been shown that it is either 
difficult or impossible for shareholders to get 
binding resolutions of their own onto the agenda 
(Sternberg 1997). 

Secondly, and closely associated with the lack 
of real shareholder power, is that directors, who 
are expected to be the first line of defense for 
shareholders, also suffer from many defects. 
Sternberg (2004) suggests that because executive 
directors of a corporation are also normally its 
managers, they are less willing to recognize, crit- 
icize, or correct their own mistakes. Nonexecutive 
directors’ accountability to shareholders is also 
usually impaired by the ways in which they are 
nominated, officially appointed, and remunerated 
(Sternberg 1997). In an Anglo-American model, 
the appointment procedure is such that most non- 
executive directors are nominated by the chief 
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executive or by the board themselves (Sternberg 
2004). This makes them insufficiently indepen- 
dent of management and insufficiently account- 
able to shareholders. 

It is, however, acknowledged that with the 
recent increase in the proliferation of codes of 
good corporate governance, especially among 
Anglo-American countries (Aguilera and 
Cuervo-Cazurra 2009), the procedures for board 
appointments are gradually improving. The UK’s 
2006 Combined Code, for example, requires 
listed firms to establish independent nomination 
committees. It also requires the nomination com- 
mittees to be constituted and chaired by indepen- 
dent nonexecutive directors. Requirements of 
these nature imposed by codes of good gover- 
nance on firms have generally improved board 
accountability, independence, and monitoring of 
company executives and senior management. 

Short-termism is a third criticism that has usu- 
ally been levelled against the Anglo-American 
corporate governance model. Opponents (Letza 
et al. 2004) of the shareholding model contend 
that it is significantly flawed by its excessive fix- 
ation on short-term financial performance — short- 
term returns on investments, short-term corporate 
profits, short-term management performance, 
short-term share prices, and short-term expendi- 
tures. This arises out of the substantial reliance on 
and the existence of efficient capital markets, 
which put huge pressure on managers. 

In principle, a higher short-term share return, 
for example, is preferred to a lower one in this 
corporate governance model. By contrast, a com- 
paratively lower share price, for instance, makes a 
firm more vulnerable to receiving takeover bids, 
including hostile ones. This huge market pressure 
from investors and competitors leads to manage- 
rial preference for investments with shorter pay- 
back period in order to boost short-term profits, 
while disfavoring long-term capital investments, 
like research and development expenditure 
(Keasey et al. 1997). 

Finally, and by far the most compelling attack 
and formidable challenge to the Anglo-American 
model has come from stakeholder theorists 
(Freeman 1984). Generally, stakeholder theorists 
have criticized the shareholding model on two 
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main grounds that: (1) it ignores the social, ethical, 
and moral responsibilities of the corporation as an 
important societal institution; and (11) it offers a 
narrow definition of the stakeholders of the firm 
(Sternberg 2004). 

Firstly, stakeholder theorists (Freeman 1984) 
argue that rather than running the firm to primarily 
maximize the wealth of shareholders (Berle and 
Means 1932), the firm should equally serve the 
interests of a wider stakeholder group. These may 
include employees, creditors, suppliers, cus- 
tomers, and local communities that have long- 
term relationships with the firm, and thus affect 
its long-term success. As a result, it has been 
contested that the Anglo-American model’s 
exclusive emphasis on the powers and rights of 
shareholders results in the negligence of the inter- 
ests of other legitimate stakeholders (Sternberg 
1997). 

Secondly, a close criticism from stakeholding 
theorists is that the shareholding model lacks the 
capacity to give serious consideration to ethical 
and moral issues. A popular but sometimes con- 
troversial ethical and moral criticism is that the 
Anglo-American governance model encourages 
excessive or even “obscene” executive remunera- 
tion (Sternberg 2004). It is reported, for example, 
that the average CEO of a medium-sized Ameri- 
can corporation earns 531 times as much in pay, 
bonuses, and stock options as the average factory 
worker. It has been argued, however, that good 
corporate governance is expected to empower the 
weaker sections of society. 

In this case, the shareholding governance 
model is criticized for “unethically” strengthening 
further the already rich and powerful societal 
segments — shareholders and managers rather 
than empowering the weaker sections of society — 
lower level employees, local communities, the 
poor, women, and children. In this case, the 
2007/2008 global financial markets offers classic 
anecdotal examples. In spite of receiving 
multibillion-pound British Government bailouts 
(Turner Review 2009), and reported record of 
multibillion-pound losses at some major British 
banks, including the Royal Bank of Scotland and 
Lloyds Banking Group, reports within the popular 
media suggest that senior executives continued to 
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pay themselves millions of pounds of bonuses 
(Walker Review 2009). Arguably, this may further 
transfer wealth from ordinary taxpayers to already 
rich senior corporate bank executives. 

Due to the above weaknesses, stakeholder gov- 
ernance theorists purport to offer a better alterna- 
tive to the shareholding governance model. The 
next subsection, therefore, will discuss the stake- 
holding corporate governance concept. For pur- 
poses of comparison, Table 1 will be referred to 
throughout the next subsections. Specifically, the 
first subsection will present theoretical assump- 
tions and solutions, while the subsequent subsec- 
tion will examine the major weaknesses of the 
stakeholding model. 


The Stakeholding Model of Corporate 
Governance 


Theoretical Assumptions, Features, and 
Solutions of the Stakeholding Model 

To start with, and as Table | suggests, the stake- 
holding model of corporate governance is often 
found in France, Germany, Japan, and other 
European or Asian countries. A central underlying 
assumption of the stakeholding corporate gover- 
nance model is that the purpose of the corporation 
is to maximize the welfare of a number of stake- 
holders of the firm rather than those of share- 
holders alone (Table 1). That is, unlike the 
shareholding model that encourages firms to 
“exclusively” advance the interests of share- 
holders, it suggests that companies should “inclu- 
sively’ pursue the interests of a group of 
identifiable stakeholders who may either directly 
or indirectly be affected by or can affect the suc- 
cess of the firm. 

Past stakeholder theorists have offered classi- 
cal exposition of the “inclusive” governance con- 
cept (Jensen 2002). They suggest that a firm 
consists of social groups in which each group 
can be seen as supplying the firm with important 
resources (contributions) and in return expects its 
interests to be promoted (inducements). 

For example, it is suggested that shareholders 
supply the firm with capital. In exchange, they 
expect to maximize the risk-adjusted return on 
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their investments. Creditors provide the firm 
with loans. In return, they expect their loans to 
be repaid on time. Local communities supply the 
firm with location and local infrastructure. In 
exchange, they expect the firm to improve their 
quality of life. Managers and employees provide 
the firm with time and skills. In return, they expect 
to receive a sustainable income, and this has been 
argued to be true for every reasonably conceivable 
constituency of the firm (Jensen 2002). 

As aresult, and unlike the shareholding model, 
the stakeholding governance model presupposes 
that the governance problem arises out of the 
absence of broader stakeholder participation in 
the running of public corporations (Table 1). 
Like the shareholding model, however, it sub- 
scribes to the idea that the separation of ownership 
and control in modern public corporations creates 
a governance problem (Keasey et al. 1997). It also 
concurs with the shareholding model’s assump- 
tion that the resulting agency conflicts may be 
reduced by the firm through a nexus of contracts 
between the various stakeholders of the firm, and 
that the firm should be run rationally in economic 
terms to broadly maximize its wealth (Table 1). 

By contrast, it rejects the assumption that 
shareholders and managers are the only important 
participants in such a relationship (Table 1). Fur- 
ther, while it shares the assumption that markets 
can be efficient (Table 1), it also recognizes the 
existence of short to medium-run market ineffi- 
ciencies. This implies that there may be a need for 
occasional external interventions, including statu- 
tory legislations to establish equilibrium in order 
to maximize the broader societal wealth (Weimer 
and Pape 1999). 

In response, the stakeholding model offers sev- 
eral solutions. Firstly, it proposes a two-tier cor- 
porate board structure as a way of achieving a 
broader representation of the interests of a larger 
group of stakeholders of the firm (Mallin 2007). 
Thus, in a typical stakeholder governance frame- 
work, like in Germany, companies will normally 
have a dual board structure: (i) a supervisory 
board and (i1) a management one. The supervisory 
board is usually constituted by many stake- 
holders, including investors (shareholders and 
creditors/banks), employees (union groups), 
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suppliers, customers, and government appointees 
representing broader segments of society. In this 
case, it mandates the managing board to run the 
company in the best interests of a number of 
stakeholders. This implies that the interests of 
shareholders should only be pursued to the extent 
that they are not detrimental to the interests of the 
other stakeholders of the firm (Mallin 2007). 

Secondly, it encourages corporate management 
to focus on building trust and long-term contrac- 
tual relationships between the firm and its stake- 
holders (Letza et al. 2004). In particular, it 
supports interfirm cooperation, including cross- 
shareholdings (especially in Japan) and employee 
participation in decision-making through the 
supervisory board (particularly among German 
firms). Similarly, it encourages closer contact 
between shareholders, creditors, managers, 
employees, and suppliers, as well as the integra- 
tion of business ethics as a solution to achieving a 
balance among the various stakeholder interests 
(Table 1). 

One consequence of the stakeholding model’s 
insistence on balancing the interests of the various 
stakeholders is that it may render it less appealing 
to equity investors. As such, companies tend to 
rely heavily on debt rather than equity as a major 
source of finance (Weimer and Pape 1999). The 
corollary as Table 1 shows is that equity markets 
(stock exchanges) tend to be underdeveloped rel- 
ative to the debt markets (banks) with relatively 
high level involvement by credit granting banks in 
providing capital for public corporations. 

Finally, block shareholdings from the various 
stakeholders, such as employee unions, govern- 
ment, and banks, lead to a situation in which 
ownership is often highly concentrated. Concen- 
trated ownership and close managerial monitor- 
ing, especially from the supervisory board, reduce 
agency costs. Concentrated ownership may also 
be associated with weak investor protection, par- 
ticularly minority investors, which could nor- 
mally be explained by the legal system of 
countries often associated with the stakeholder 
governance framework. 

Specifically, La Porta et al. (1998) demonstrate 
that there is a negative relationship between own- 
ership concentration and investor protection, 
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which can be explained by legal origin. They 
show that Anglo-American countries (common 
law family, like the UK and USA) have dispersed 
ownership with higher investor protection in com- 
parison with Continental-European-Asian (civil 
and Scandinavian law origin, such as France, Ger- 
many, and Japan) countries, which tend to have 
relatively high ownership concentration with 
weaker investor protection. 


Major Criticisms of the Stakeholding Model 
The stakeholding governance model has also 
received several criticisms. These include its 
incompatibility with the concepts of business, 
governance, and private property rights (Letza 
et al. 2004). 

Firstly, a central criticism of the stakeholder 
governance model is that it is not compatible 
with the concept of business (Letza et al. 2004). 
It proposes that corporations must strive to 
achieve a fair balance in distributing the benefits 
of the firm to a number of stakeholders, and as 
such prevents the firm from pursuing a single 
objective function that favors particular groups 
(Sternberg 1997). This is, however, not consistent 
with the notion of business, which involves the 
investment of one’s capital in a commercial firm 
to primarily maximize its long-term value (Letza 
et al. 2004). Jensen (2002) suggests that if a busi- 
ness 1s prevented from operating efficiently by 
focusing on maximizing owners’ profits 
(purposeful behavior), it will simply collapse in 
the long-run. This will negatively affect social 
value and welfare of all stakeholders. 

Secondly, the definition of stakeholders 
appears to be vague sometimes. Since stake- 
holders are all those who can affect or are affected 
by the business, the number of people whose 
benefits need to be taken into account is simply 
infinite (Sternberg 2004). This means that stake- 
holders by definition could be anybody or any- 
thing from anywhere or everywhere, and as such 
could range from employees, creditors, govern- 
ment to terrorists, corporate armed-robbers, and 
the sea, among others. Yet, it mandates that a 
balance be struck in the distribution of benefits 
to all stakeholders, but ambiguous stakeholder 
definition means that balancing divergent 
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stakeholder interests is also an unworkable objec- 
tive (Jensen 2002). 

Thirdly, the stakeholding governance model is 
incompatible with the notion of corporate gover- 
nance. A key corporate governance concept is 
accountability: the accountability of directors to 
shareholders; the accountability of managers to 
directors; and the accountability of corporate 
employees and other corporate agents to share- 
holders through managers and directors (Sternberg 
1997). Stakeholding, however, suggests that firms 
should be accountable to all their stakeholders rather 
than to their shareholders alone (Letza et al. 2004). 
By contrast, it has been argued that multiple 
accountability works if the purpose is unambiguous 
to everyone involved (Sternberg 2004). In fact, the 
2002 King Report of South Africa suggests that an 
organization that is accountable to everyone is actu- 
ally accountable to no one. Thus, accountability that 
is diffuse is effectively nonexistent and unworkable 
in governance terms. 

Finally, an associated criticism is that the stake- 
holder model provides no effective objective stan- 
dard against which corporate agents can be judged 
(Sternberg 2004). Corporate agents are mandated 
to run the business primarily to balance all stake- 
holders’ interests. It is, however, contested that it 
does not serve as an effective objective perfor- 
mance measure because it allows corporate agents 
responsible for its interpretation and implementa- 
tion, excessive freedom to pursue their own narrow 
interests, including perquisites consumption and 
other private benefits of control (Sternberg 1997). 


Conclusion: Future Perspectives 


This entry has attempted to define corporate gover- 
nance. The central rationale has been to paint the 
broader corporate governance picture within which 
the international corporate governance reforms, 
codes, policies, research, and context could easily 
be understood by corporate governance academics, 
especially research students and early career aca- 
demics, policy-makers, and regulatory bodies. 

In this regard, the entry began by offering a 
working definition of corporate governance. 
While it acknowledged that corporate governance 
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has no universally accepted definition, it suggested 
that the existing numerous definitions can be clas- 
sified into two groups: narrow and broad. At the 
narrow level, it defined corporate governance as 
referring to internal governance structures, such as 
the executive management, the board of directors, 
and the general assembly of shareholders, by 
which companies are directed and controlled. At 
the most expansive form, however, it contended 
that corporate governance goes beyond immediate 
internal governance mechanisms to include exter- 
nal structures and stakeholders, such as the legal 
system, the efficient factor markets, local commu- 
nities, the regulatory system, as well as the politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic institutions within 
which companies operate. 

Overall, the entry identified two major types of 
corporate governance within the international liter- 
ature and context: the “shareholding” and “stake- 
holding” models. In simple terms, it suggested that 
the shareholding model refers to the narrow defini- 
tion of corporate governance, in which the interests 
of shareholders are considered as paramount, and is 
usually found in Anglo-American countries, such as 
the UK and USA. In contrast, the stakeholding 
model refers to the broader definition of corporate 
governance, which attempts to equally cater for the 
interests of a number of stakeholders of the firm, and 
is normally predominant in Continental European 
and Asian countries, like Germany and Japan. It also 
acknowledged, however, that the shareholding and 
stakeholding dichotomization of modern corporate 
governance systems might be an oversimplification. 
This is because due to increased globalization, 
greater global stock market integration through 
cross-listing, and the proliferation of national and 
trans-national codes of corporate governance, 
among others, corporate governance practices are 
increasingly converging across different countries 
and systems. Further, for each corporate governance 
model, the underlying theoretical assumptions, 
major features, and proposed solutions as found 
within the international corporate governance liter- 
ature were discussed. Of crucial relevance is that the 
extant literature shows that both models suffer from 
several weaknesses. This raises an important public 
policy question as to whether it will be more valu- 
able to formally combine some of the main features 
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of the “shareholding” and “stakeholding’’ models to 
form a “hybrid” corporate governance model that 
will be capable of addressing their current respective 
weaknesses. 


Cross-References 


Corporate Governance and Sustainability 
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Definition of Nonprofit 
Organization 


Gianluca Antonucci 
DEA — “G. d’Annunzio” University, Chieti- 
Pescara, Italy 


Synonyms 


Charities; Civil society organizations; Non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs); Nonprofit 
institutions; Philanthropic organizations; Social 
economy organizations; Third sector organiza- 
tions; Voluntary organizations 


Definition 


Despite different naming framed along the years 
and in different countries according to different 
traditions, a distinctive feature of every nonprofit 
organization is the prohibition, or limit, as in the 
case of some specific organizations like social 
cooperatives and social enterprises in Europe, 
from distributing their assets or surpluses regard- 
less of the presence or absence of tax breaks. 
A nonprofit organization finds its essence in having 
the mission of producing and delivering public 
goods together with advocacy actions, having as 
inspiring mission, a social objective rather than the 
search for profits. A nonprofit organization belongs 
to an institutional sector between state and market. 


Introduction 


Private organizations having the mission of deliv- 
ering public goods produced neither by the market 
nor by the public system, which fulfill both eco- 
nomic and social missions and pursue a general 
interest, and whose final objective is not the 
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redistribution of profit, have always existed. In the 
last few decades they have, however, increasingly 
become the object of specific attention, due to the 
increase in both their number and different fields 
of intervention. 

Since the early 2000s, at an institutional level, 
the necessity has been recognized of considering 
these “new” organizations within a different spe- 
cific institutional sector from those of the public 
and the private market. This has triggered the 
search for a generally accepted definition for 
these organizations. The point is that, considering 
the different traditions developed in Europe and 
North America, as well as the development, since 
the second half of the twentieth century, of such 
organizations also in developing countries, there 
is not yet a unique univocal definition. 

Some basic features have been distinguished 
and their fields of activity have also been clearly 
defined as the 12 described by the International 
Classification of Nonprofit Organizations 
(Salamon and Anheier 1997). However, it is not 
easy to have a “simple common label” agreed 
upon at an international level, due to the fact that 
over the years this bewildering array of entities, 
such as hospitals, day care centers, universities, 
social clubs, sports clubs, grassroots development 
organizations, environmental groups, self-help 
groups, religious congregations, job training cen- 
ters, human rights organizations, community asso- 
ciations, have been variously known as belonging 
to the “nonprofit,” the “voluntary,” the “civil soci- 
ety,” the “third,” the “social economy,” the “NGO,” 
or the “charitable” sector. All these different terms 
are derived from different traditions in different 
countries and underline specific aspects. After the 
alignment of the principal aspects regarding defi- 
nitions both at institutional and academic level, this 
entry reviews all the different common appellations 
reading them according to cultural traditions and 
general contexts. 


Institutional Classifications of Nonprofit 
Organizations 


This section first describes the most widely rec- 
ognized nonprofit classification systems and then 
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summarizes their main differences and common 
points of agreement. 

A starting point in searching for a clear defini- 
tion nonprofit organizations (NPOs) is the analy- 
sis of the different “formal” classifications given 
by institutional organizations in defining a classi- 
fication system for the different NPOs. Thus this 
first section of the entry presents an overview of 
the main classifications given by United Nations 
and the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, together with the presentation 
of the first important empirical study upon NPOs, 
conducted internationally, initially under the 
guide of Salamon and Anheier, by the Johns Hop- 
kins University. At the end of this section some 
shared points of the different described definitions 
are derived. 

In 2003, United Nations (UN) published the 
Handbook on Non-Profit Institutions (NPIs) in the 
System of National Accounts in order to account 
for the growing economic contribution of NPOs 
worldwide (UNO 2003). The manual aimed to 
improve and make available data on an increas- 
ingly important sector, as figures were not devel- 
oped yet as part of the economy-wide compilation 
of data on national accounts. The handbook pro- 
vided a first “formal” definition of NPOs, that 
instead of describing their specificities that led to 
the necessity of considering them within a specific 
institutional sector (IS), defined what differenti- 
ated these organizations from the ones already 
recognized, belonging to the already structured 
IS. In the handbook, the organizations belonging 
to this “new” IS were different from the ones 
belonging to the already recognized ones for the 
following reasons: 


— Corporations differed from NPOs because 
were set up for purposes of engaging in market 
production and were capable of generating a 
profit or other financial gain for their owners. 

— Government units differed from NPOs because 
were unique kinds of legal entities established 
by political processes with legislative, judicial, 
or executive authority over other institutional 
units within a given area including the author- 
ity to raise funds by collecting taxes or com- 
pulsory transfers from other institutional units. 
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— A household differed from an NPO because it 
represented a small group of persons who 
shared the same living accommodations, who 
pooled some or all of their income and wealth, 
and who consumed certain types of goods and 
services collectively, mainly housing and food 
(UNO 2003). 


After drawing these distinctions, the handbook 
identified the following characteristics as being 
common features among NPOs: 


— The prohibition on the distribution of profits 
giving them an objective function quite differ- 
ent from that of for-profit corporations 

— Their involvement in the production of public 
goods 

— A revenue structure that generally includes 
substantial voluntary contributions of time 
and money 

— The use of volunteer as well as paid staff 

— Limited access to equity capital 

— Eligibility for special tax advantages in many 
countries 

— Special legal provisions pertaining to gover- 
nance, reporting requirements, political partic- 
ipation, and related matters 

— The lack of sovereign governmental powers 
despite their involvement in public goods pro- 
vision (UNO 2003) 


Also the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) reflected 
on the importance to analyze NPOs within an IS 
different from the state, the market, and the house- 
hold. In 2003 recognizing that the nonprofit sector 
was often associated with concepts such as “social 
economy,” “third sector,” and “third system” 
underlined that it was a growing social and eco- 
nomic force all over the world and a key element 
in employment and social policies in most OECD 
countries. All of these terms broadly characterized 
the existence of a distinct sector that lied between 
state and market, whose organizations aimed to 
pursue a public interest, rather than a profit. Given 
the different traditions and the different origins, 
each of the terms considered by OECD tends to 
underscore a specific aspect of the sector. For 
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example, the term nonprofit sector, originating in 
the United States, denotes the prohibition on the 
redistribution of profits, while the term “économie 
sociale” or “social economy,” widely used in 
France, emphasizes the socioeconomic dimension 
of the sector and the term “third sector” highlights 
the position of this IS between the state and the 
market (OECD 2003). Moreover, OECD 
underlined that despite the different naming 
according to different traditions, the sector orga- 
nizations lying in a space between the state and 
the market has existed for many years in several 
OECD member countries but emerged worldwide 
in the second half of the twentieth century, mainly 
as a response to the crisis of welfare systems and 
to the perceived need to reshape them, notably in 
the European context and as a new strategy 
against social and economic exclusion (OECD 
2003). The response to the crisis of the welfare 
state leads indeed to the development of NPOs in 
diverse areas of the economy, such as health and 
care, culture, environment, social services, educa- 
tion and employment through various entities 
such as associations, traditional cooperatives, 
social cooperatives, charities, foundations, or 
other types of organizations. Nevertheless, the 
different legal statuses for the different kinds of 
entities belonging to an IS different from state and 
market, OECD recognized that there was no yet a 
general theory which could explain the limits and 
competitive advantages of the sector as a whole 
because in comparison to market or public policy 
analysis, nonprofit studies were a relatively 
“young” but rapidly evolving field of research 
(OECD 2003). 

In 2004, OECD, in confirming the difficulties 
in finding a general theory, underlined that the 
definition of this sector between the state and the 
market was not an easy to find because it may, for 
example, be equated with the idea of the “social 
economy,” seen by the European Union as com- 
prising cooperatives, mutuals, associations, and 
foundations, ignoring the many examples of not- 
for-profits or social enterprises that do not fall into 
easily defined categories. Thus all these organiza- 
tions, according to OECD, could be encompassed 
in a space which includes a range of more recog- 
nized terms such as not-for-profits, voluntary 
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sector, mutuals, social enterprises, or community 
enterprises. The common factor is that they all 
have a focus on social or environmental objectives 
rather than profit seeking categories. However, 
some do create a profit but reinvest this in their 
activities or distribute to relevant stakeholders 
rather than external shareholders or the owner 
manager. That is why according to OECD this 
“new” sector between the state and the market 
can range from organizations that are fully grant 
dependent to those that are fully self-financing 
and from those that compete in mainstream mar- 
kets to those that provide nonmarketable goods 
and services. The range of social and environmen- 
tal goals is extremely diverse as are their gover- 
nance structures and the different groups of 
stakeholders who are engaged with each organi- 
zation (Westall 2004). 

In agreement with the UN, the OECD con- 
firmed the necessity for a better classification of 
NPOs’ activities and impact within National 
Accounts designing specific accounts for them 
otherwise their inclusion in the already existing 
accounts could lead to underestimations and dis- 
tortions such as: 


— “To add non-profit value in other sectors, usu- 
ally government, overestimating the relevance 
of the public sector. 

— Consider the assets held by non-profit organi- 
zations, such as foundations, as part of the 
personal savings having distortions on the con- 
sideration of household savings. 

— Ignore the role of volunteers and unpaid. 

— Include in the governmental accounts also the 
international transfers and activities by those 
specific NPOs organizations like the non- 
governmental organizations” (OECD 2003). 


Considering the necessity for a better under- 
standing of the role and the impact of the whole 
range of NPOs (such need was related to NPOs 
particular aspects that led to their inclusion in a 
dedicated IS), the Johns Hopkins University 
launched, at the beginning of the 1990s, under 
the guide of Salamon and Anheier, the Compara- 
tive Nonprofit Sector Project (CNSP) that led then 
to the creation of the Center for Civil Society 
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Studies, whose specificities will be addressed 
later in this entry. The project was born with the 
aim to document the scope, structure, financing, 
and role of NPOs for the first time in solid empir- 
ical terms in a significant number of countries 
representing different geographic regions, cultural 
and historical traditions, and of development 
(Salamon and Anheier 1998). 

Along the years, the number of countries par- 
ticipating into the project increased, exceeding 
40 countries, thus providing a remarkable empir- 
ical analysis able: 


— To explain why this sector varies in size, com- 
position, character, and role from place to place 
and identify the factors that seem to encourage 
or retard its development, including differ- 
ences in history, legal arrangements, religious 
background, cultures, socioeconomic struc- 
tures, and patterns of government policy to 
evaluate the impact these organizations are 
having and the contributions they make, as 
well as the drawbacks they entail 

— To improve awareness of this set of institutions 
by disseminating the results of the work 

— To build local capacity to carry on the work in 
the future (Salamon and Sokolowski 2010) 


The development of such worldwide empirical 
project was grounded on the consideration that 
recent years had witnessed a considerable surge 
of interest throughout the world towards these 
organizations that occupy the social space 
between the market and the state, variously 
known as the “nonprofit,” the “voluntary,” the 
“civil society,” the “third,” the “social economy,” 
the “NGO,” or the “charitable” sector. This set of 
institutions included a bewildering array of enti- 
ties such as hospitals, universities, social clubs, 
professional organizations, day care centers, 
grassroots development organizations, health 
clinics, environmental groups, family counseling 
agencies, self-help groups, religious congrega- 
tions, sports clubs, job training centers, human 
rights organizations, community associations, 
soup kitchens, homeless shelters, and many 
more. Although the existence of such institutions 
was by no means a new phenomenon, the number 
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and variety of such organizations seemed to have 
grown enormously in the last decades of the 
twentieth century (Salamon and Sokolowski 
2010). 

Despite the wide range of different entities 
composing this sector, over the years, CNSP’s 
analysis has been able to find a consensus on 
five structural or operational features that defined 
the entities. Those were provided to define the 
characteristics of NPOs: 


— Organizations, i.e., they have some structure 
and regularity to their operations, whether or 
not they are formally constituted or legally 
registered. What is important is not whether 
the group is legally or formally recognized 
but that it has some organizational permanence 
and regularity as reflected in regular meetings, 
a membership, and/or some structure or pro- 
cedures for taking decisions that participants 
recognize as legitimate. 

— Private, i.e., they are not part of the apparatus 
of the state, even though they may receive 
support from governmental sources. 

— Not profit distributing, i.e., they are not primar- 
ily commercial in purpose and do not distribute 
profits to a set of directors, stockholders, or 
managers. NPOs can generate profits in the 
course of their operations, but any such profits 
must be plowed back into the objectives of the 
organization. 

— Self-governing, i.e., they have their own mech- 
anisms for internal governance, are able to 
cease operations on their own authority, and 
are fundamentally in control of their own 
affairs. 

— Voluntary, i.e., membership or participation in 
them is not legally required or otherwise com- 
pulsory (Salamon and Sokolowski 2010). 


The project’s studies led to the definition of the 
International Classification of Nonprofit Organi- 
zations (ICNPO), which comprises the following 
12 fields of activity: (1) culture and recreation; 
(2) education and research; (3) health; (4) social 
services; (5) environment; (6) development and 
housing; (7) civic and advocacy; (8) philanthropic 
intermediaries; (9) international; (10) religious 
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congregations; (11) business and professional, 
unions; (12) other. 

Even if run by different organizations for dif- 
ferent purposes, the analysis of the above reported 
researches and classifications allows enucleating 
some common aspects, which are useful for a 
general classification of NPOs. In particular, they 
all share the following propositions: 


— NPOs have always existed, but the early 2000s 
witnessed a considerable surge of interest 
throughout the world around them, as their 
great increase — both in number and fields of 
interventions — indicated all around the world. 

— The ensemble of NPOs consists of private 
organizations, formally or informally consti- 
tuted, that do not fall in other ISs due to the 
fact that, firstly, they are not primarily com- 
mercial in purpose and do not distribute profits, 
and then, having their own specific governance 
characteristics, they have in common a focus 
on social or environmental objectives, rather 
than profit-seeking categories. 

— It is not easy to establish a clear univocal 
definition encompassing the different realities 
in the various countries because of the different 
historical traditions that consider them as var- 
iously belonging to the “nonprofit,” the “vol- 
untary,” the “civil society,” the “third,” the 
“social economy,” the “NGO,” or the “charita- 
ble” sector. 

— They are mainly engaged in the production of 
public goods in different fields ranging from 
health, education, social services to environ- 
mental protection, civic affairs, and advocacy. 


Principal Features of Nonprofit 
Organizations Classification Systems 


Following NPOs diffusion both in number and in 
fields of activity, several researchers started to 
look in depth at their essence. The first important 
study to be mentioned is the above reported anal- 
ysis within the CNSP that led to the definition of 
the ICNPO, specifically designed to differentiate 
entities through the five basic above reported fea- 
tures identified by the study to make up the 
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“nonprofit sector.” This section briefly reports 
other important academic findings which, along 
with ICNPO, can be considered as main pillars for 
the definition of NPOs. In particular, Burton 
A. Weisbrod, whose definition on the existence 
of NPOs is based on the concepts of market failure 
and government failure; Henry B. Hansmann 
whose definition is based on the notion of contract 
failure; and the European research network 
EMES, whose definition of NPOs is based on 
the attention given to an_historical-dynamic 
perspective. 

According to Weisbrod, NPOs should be con- 
sidered as components of a specific sector. Nev- 
ertheless, they are far from homogeneous, 
because there are as many variations among 
them as there are among governmental organiza- 
tions and for-profit firms (Weisbrod 1988), but 
they all share three characteristics that make 
them different from organizations belonging to 
the other two sectors: (1) no one owns the right 
to share in any profit or surplus of a NPO; 
(2) NPOs are exempt from taxes on corporate 
income; (3) some NPOs receive subsidies and/or 
donations (Weisbrod 1988). Weisbrod recognizes 
that NPOs have always existed. He identifies their 
essence in their ability to respond both to private 
for-profit and public sectors’ limitations to meet 
various human needs. The private market does not 
respond to any wants or needs unless they are 
accompanied by money demand. This is because 
consumers who are willing and able to pay will 
have their demands satisfied through the private 
market; those who are not, will not. The conse- 
quence is that consumers who are poorly informed 
will not find the private market supplying higher 
quality when lower quality can be sold at the same 
price. Collective action, through government, has 
the potential of correcting market failures. Since it 
has the power to tax, government can finance, 
subsidize, mandate, or otherwise encourage the 
provision of goods and services that are inade- 
quately provided by the private sector or that are 
not provided to particular groups in the population 
(Weisbrod 1988). However, governments provi- 
sions have limits too because governments satisfy 
the demand of the median voter, that is the major- 
ity of the citizens that “assure” the stability of the 
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government and maximize the chances of reelec- 
tion. Therefore governments provide a level of 
public goods lower than what desired by citizens, 
with a level of demand greater than the median 
voter’s one. NPOs existence is given by their 
capacity to respond to the unsatisfied demand 
that remains after the government intervention. 
In this regard, the greater the heterogeneity of 
the demand, the greater is the space of interven- 
tion for NPOs, as the undersatisfied demand for 
collective-type goods can be considered a govern- 
mental “failure” analogous to private market fail- 
ures. This means that if government responds to 
the demands of the majority and the nonprofit 
sector responds to the demands of the 
undersatisfied, the greater the diversity of the 
demand, the larger the size of the nonprofit sector 
will be (Weisbrod 1988). Indeed nonprofit orga- 
nizations may develop for a number of reasons. 
Some are created for mutual benefit, and some for 
charitable purposes; moreover, governments may 
choose to use nonprofit organizations to provide 
certain services that are difficult or expensive to 
monitor (Weisbrod 1988). 

According to Hansmann “true” nonprofits are 
firms that are formally organized as either non- 
profit corporations or charitable trusts. They are 
all characterized by the fact that they are subject, 
by the laws of the state in which they were formed, 
to the “nondistribution constraint” that prohibits 
the distribution of residual earnings to individuals 
who exercise control over the firm because net 
earnings, if any, must be retained and devoted, in 
their entirety, to finance further production of the 
services that the organization was formed to pro- 
vide (Hansmann 1980). 

The flexibility of the statutes, as well as the 
specific governance rules, permits NPOs to 
assume a wide variety of forms. Thus, Hansmann 
develops a basic subcategorization of NPOs by 
their source of income and the way in which they 
are controlled (Hansmann 1987). According to 
the source of income he identifies: Donative 
NPOs, which receive most or all of their income 
in the form of grants or donations; Commercial 
NPOs, which receive the bulk of their income 
from prices charged for their services. According 
to the way in which they are controlled he 
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identifies: Mutual NPOs, which are controlled by 
their patrons; Entrepreneurial NPOs, which are 
largely free from the exercise of formal control by 
their patrons (Hansmann 1987). He makes some 
examples of different types of organizations and 
mix of financing and controlling rules shaping a 
two-dimensional array. For example, Organiza- 
tions for a Common Cause, National Audubon 
Society, and Political Clubs are examples of 
mutual donative organizations. American Auto- 
mobile Association, Consumers Union, and 
Country Clubs are examples of mutual commer- 
cial organizations. March of Dimes and Art 
Museums are examples of entrepreneurial 
donative organizations. National Geographic 
Society, Hospitals, and Nursing homes are exam- 
ples of entrepreneurial commercial organizations 
(Hansmann 1987). 

Commercial NPOs, whatever their legal form, 
arise where, because of the different circum- 
stances in which a service is purchased or con- 
sumed, or because of the particular nature of the 
service itself, consumers feel unable to evaluate 
accurately the quantity and/or quality of the pro- 
vided service. Therefore, a for-profit organization 
could exploit the information asymmetry condi- 
tion for obtaining higher profits providing quan- 
tity and/or quality lower than what was promised 
or paid for by the consumers. Indeed consumers 
recognize more confidence to an NPO because, 
being it under the nondistribution constraint, its 
owners and administrators cannot obtain any per- 
sonal gain from the realization of extra profits 
resulting from the exploitation of information 
asymmetries, and are not encouraged to take any 
advantage (Hansmann 1987). In synthesis, com- 
mercial NPOs arise where ordinary contractual 
mechanisms do not provide consumers with ade- 
quate means to police producers. In the case of 
donative NPOs a donor is considered as a pur- 
chaser of services, differing from the customers of 
commercial nonprofits only in that the services he 
or she is purchasing are either (1) delivery of 
goods to a third party, as in the case of charities 
for the relief of the poor or distressed, or (2) col- 
lective consumption goods produced in such 
ageregate magnitude that the increment purchased 
by a single individual cannot be easily discerned. 
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In either case, the purchaser is in a poor position to 
determine whether the seller has actually 
performed the services provided; hence, the pur- 
chaser has an incentive to patronize a nonprofit 
firm (Hansmann 1987). 

Thus Hansmann — in a certain sense enriching 
Weisbrod’s theories which answered to questions 
about the role of NPOs, that is: “why do NPOs 
exist?” — termed his theory the contract failure 
theory of the role of NPOs (Hansmann 1987) 
answering to the questions about the behavior of 
NPOs, that is “what objectives are pursued by 
NPOs?”; “how do NPOs differ from for-profit 
organizations?” 

On the European side, an important input in the 
definition and study of NPOs was given by 
EMES, a research network of established univer- 
sity research centers and individual researchers 
whose goal, since its birth in 1996 — when an 
international group of scholars formed a research 
network initially financed also by the European 
Union — is to gradually build up an international 
corpus of theoretical and empirical knowledge, 
pluralistic in disciplines and methodologies, 
around social economy, as will be described in 
the last section of this entry, solidarity economy 
and social innovation. 

In building up their corpus of knowledge, rec- 
ognizing the works of researchers from the US 
EMES researchers framed what they called 
European approach. The distinctive feature of 
this approach is the attention given to the 
historical-dynamic perspective in studying NPOs 
thus taking a more analytical perspective, focus- 
ing more on generating NPOs typologies that 
highlight different modes of action and the 
changes in them over time (Laville et al. 1999). 
Therefore, EMES’ researchers gave a broader 
definition of those entities between the state and 
the market which include — in the “Third Sector,” 
originally shaped as “Third System,” as they 
defined it — also cooperatives and mutual aid 
societies. Indeed, according to EMES’ 
researchers, these organizations (especially in 
Europe) are created not for maximizing return on 
investment, rather for meeting a general or mutual 
interest, contributing to the common good, or 
meeting social demands expressed by certain 
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segments of the population. The basic features of 
the European definition by EMES are: (1) the 
inclusion of an analytical approach developing 
organization typologies and changes with an 
emphasis on the development of their economic 
dimension; (2) the criterion of limits on private 
acquisition of profits (inclusion of cooperatives 
and mutual aid societies) (Laville et al. 1999). 
According to EMES’ researchers the Third 
Sector in Europe is associated with the expansion 
of public intervention because it is the source of a 
number of action models that generated public 
services. In addition, it has established a relation- 
ship with the market. The final outcome is a con- 
cept that emphasizes the intermediary dimension 
of phenomena referred to collectively as the Third 
Sector. Another distinguishing feature of 
European research is the emphasis placed on the 
fundamentally open, mixed, pluralistic, and inter- 
mediary nature of the Third Sector and a concom- 
itant reyection of the notion of sectors so as to 
avoid creating the impression that there is a clear 
line of demarcation between, on the one hand, the 
marketplace, the political arena, and the commu- 
nity, and, on the other, the Third Sector. This 
pluralist vision leads to a Third Sector embedded 
in the framework of a three-polar system rather 
than understanding the Third System as juxta- 
posed to states and markets (Laville et al. 1999). 


Different Types of Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Both at institutional and academic level, it has 
been recognized that NPOs have always existed, 
but since the beginning of the 1990s there has 
been a considerable surge of interest towards 
these institutions — which occupy the social 
space between the market and the state — due to 
the fact that they are on a constant increase all over 
the world and nowadays represent a key element 
in employment and social policies. At the same 
time it has also been underlined that these institu- 
tions have been variously known — according to 
the different traditions developed, over the years — 
as belonging to an ensemble of entities known as: 
the “nonprofit,” the “voluntary,” the “civil 
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society,” the “third,” the “social economy,” the 
“NGO,” the “charitable” sector, etc. The different 
designations used for defining these organizations 
can be clarified looking at their origins and inner 
essence (Antonucci 2011). This section of the text 
reports on the different meanings and characteris- 
tics of the different appellations along the time. 


Charities (Religious Organizations) 

Within the UK system, charities are voluntary 
bodies whose purpose is predominantly to benefit 
the community, not private individuals. Any pri- 
vate benefit must be incidental. There are thus 
three defining characteristics of charities: public 
benefit, independent governance, nonprofit distri- 
bution. A possible first legal framework can be 
found in the Act of Parliament of 1601 which 
reaffirmed the charitable framework in order to 
tackle postmedieval social and economic difficul- 
ties by harnessing the commitment of the public 
spirit (Fries 1999). 

Nevertheless, charities are not specifically 
British organizations. The point is that the same 
analysis, as the one reported above referring to the 
UK can be made (obviously with different dates 
and Parliamentary Acts) for nearly all European 
countries, due to the fact that the definition of 
charity has ancient roots. It has always existed in 
Europe since the Middle Ages and, during the 
Modern Age, has been legally framed, up to 
the present time. Indeed, nearly all European 
countries have charities named for example 
Instituciones de Caridad in Spain, Associations 
Caritatives in France, and /stituti Caritatevoli in 
Italy. They all have the same purpose and origin, 
and share, even in their names, the same root, 
which etymologically comes from the same 
Latin word caritas, meaning “unselfish love for 
God,” and indicated all those entities, in the Mid- 
dle Ages of a religious nature whose aim was to do 
charity work, that is to collect offerings for initia- 
tives and actions to help the poor and homeless. 
Indeed, during the Middle Ages, the act of giving 
was seen not simply as an act towards the less 
fortunate, but rather as an act that earned, through 
the action of giving, “credits” from God for the 
afterlife (Landi 2014). In this sense, the institu- 
tions with religious roots that were created to help 
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less fortunate people receiving free offerings can 
be seen as the “origin” of NPOs. 


Philanthropic Organizations (Foundations) 
The term philanthropy, in the modern sense, was 
coined in England in the late eighteenth century, 
and is the son of the Enlightenment. It came from 
the search to use reason to solve problems and 
social needs, seeing in philanthropy a secular 
response to charitable movements led by religious 
sentiments (Gross 2003). In other words, a phil- 
anthropic organization has the same aims and 
purposes as a charitable one, but without having 
any religious aspect. 

As in the above definition of charities, the same 
argument applies to philanthropy, whose etymol- 
ogy can be found in the Latin word philantropus, 
which in its turn derives from the ancient Greek 
words: phileo, which means love, and anthropos, 
meaning man. In synthesis, philanthropy means 
“unselfish love for man,” being in this sense a 
word referring to a man that help men, without 
an ulterior sentiment towards God. 

Thus, after the Enlightenment, from the end of 
the eighteenth century, philanthropic organiza- 
tions spread both throughout Europe and North 
America. Once again the same origin can be found 
for words having the same meaning in different 
countries. In this case, there are no common def- 
initions for the word philanthropy, but there are 
common definitions for the word philanthropist 
like filántropo in Spanish, philantrope in French, 
and filantropo in Italian. 

The growth of philanthropy led to the creation 
of organizations that could work efficiently with- 
out the direct action of the philanthropist and thus 
also “survive” after his/her death, that is big, effi- 
cient organizations that could be autonomous 
from the philanthropist, equal in all respects to 
charities, but without any link with religion 
aspects, being rather a kind of “celebrative” orga- 
nization of the action of the philanthropist. There- 
fore, over the years, there has been the creation of 
“foundations,” seen precisely as institutions 
financed by a donation or legacy, given by the 
philanthropist, to aid less fortunate people or 
other important aspects of society, such as 
research, education, and the arts. Once again, 
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since the nineteenth century, the “same” type of 
organizations has spread all over Europe and 
North America like Fundaciones in Spain, 
Fondations in France, and Fondazioni in Italy. 


Voluntary Organizations (Associations, 
Mutuals, Unions) 
By voluntary organizations the British usually 
mean those charities that form a distinctive part 
of the sector, defined by their public purpose as 
bodies serving the community, not just for private 
or personal ends. The Industrial Revolution pro- 
mpted a new upsurge of not-for-profit activities in 
many new forms, included within the developing 
tradition of voluntary activity. Their essence lies 
in the context of the common law according to 
which citizens have a right to form associations 
without needing state authority. Voluntary bodies 
therefore need no permission to exist and, in fact, 
require no specific legal form (Fries 1999). 
Again it is possible to extend the above 
reported considerations to all European and 
North American countries. The birth of voluntary 
organizations can be traced back to soon after the 
Industrial Revolution, when the main changes that 
were occurring into society forced the rising 
industrial labor force towards a new conscious- 
ness that led people to find new ways for mutual 
help. This assertion is supported by the fact that 
this period saw the birth of entities such as unions 
and mutuals. The term “voluntary” derives from 
the Latin term voluntarius which underlines “an 
action performed by interior impulse having full 
knowledge of the facts.” In this sense the birth of 
voluntary organizations can be seen as a further 
change in the history of NPOs, with the birth of 
organizations of men who were looking for help/ 
aid not through religious organizations or a phi- 
lanthropist, but by mutual help. In this way there 
was the birth of a “new” giving, which was no 
longer a donation of money or goods, but rather a 
devotion of time, 1.e., spontaneous work given to 
help someone else while expecting nothing in 
return, just doing it because it felt right to do 
so. As occurred for the philanthropists who cre- 
ated the foundations, people created by them- 
selves, together with the mutuals and unions, the 
basic and simplest element of NPOs, that is the 
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association, which needs no legal permission to 
exist. Indeed, the origin of the word association 
can be found in the Latin term associare meaning 
“bring together, be together.” Once again the com- 
mon basic elements of voluntary associations in 
Europe and North America can be seen in that, 
after the Industrial Revolutions — which occurred 
in different periods in different countries — there 
was the birth, together with unions and mutuals, 
of similar bodies that also have in common, 
corroborating the abovementioned observations, 
also the same etymology. For example, 
Asociaciones de Voluntariado in Spain, Associa- 
tions de Volontariat in France, Associazioni di 
Volontariato in Italy. 


Social Economy Organizations 
Social Economy is a specific locution derived 
from the French term Économie Social. The origin 
can be traced back to by the French liberal econ- 
omist Dunoyer, who, in 1830, wrote two volumes 
on the Économie Social entitled New Dissertation 
upon Social Economy (Nouveau traité 
d'économie sociale, ou Simple exposition des 
causes sous l'influence desquelles les hommes 
parviennent a user de leurs forces avec le plus 
de liberté, c’est.-d-dire avec le plus de facilité et 
de puissance). In considering the concept of 
Social Economy, the same assumptions can be 
made as mentioned above for the birth of philan- 
thropy after the Enlightenment, also considering 
the fact that France was its birthplace. Given its 
French origin, the social economy model grew 
mainly in French-speaking countries during the 
end of the nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries. The 1980s saw a new impulse in France, with 
the modification of the French Act on Non-Profit 
Institutions and then, in 2004, with the creation of 
the Regional Chamber of Commerce for Social 
Economy (Chambre Régionale de l'Économie 
Sociale et Solidaire). This new input led to a 
reframing of the concept, also at an academic 
level, in other European countries and Canada. 
The redefinition of Social Economy describes 
it as an area consisting of: cooperatives, mutuals, 
associations, and foundations engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods and services, with no purpose of 
the owners’ enrichment, but instead having 
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objectives of sharing and solidarity, being 
engaged in activities such as local development, 
reemployment, and the fight against exclusion. 
The definition Social Economy indicates the var- 
ious entities that are part of it, underlining their 
own codes of conduct and their governance, 
which are far from the business sector ones 
(Baulard 2008). 

The definition of Social Economy would 
have remained a niche of French-speaking 
countries if it had not been for the fact that, 
since the end of the 1980s, it has been (thanks 
to the French inputs) the basic definition 
within the European Union (EU) for classify- 
ing, the organizations that occupy the space 
between the market and the state. The EU 
arrived in 2000 at the creation, within the 
European Commission, of the Conférence 
Européenne Permanente des Coopératives, 
Mutualités, Associations et Fondations (which 
later became Social Economy Europe), thus 
making the concept of Social Economy the 
first attempt, at international level, of framing 
within a specific sector all the different reali- 
ties working in the space between the state and 
the market. 


Nongovernmental Organizations (NGOs) 
Article 71 of the United Nations Charter signed in 
1945 states “the Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with nongovernmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence.” 
This statement represents — although some pre- 
liminary locutions can also be found in previous 
documents of the early 1940s (Olivo 2007) — the 
first recognition of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions widely referred to simply as NGOs. 
According to the World Bank Operational 
Directive 14.70, “NGOs include a wide variety 
of groups and institutions that are entirely or 
largely independent of government, and charac- 
terized primarily by humanitarian or cooperative, 
rather than commercial, objectives. (...) 
Although organizations such as universities or 
research institutes may be nongovernmental, this 
directive refers principally to private organiza- 
tions that pursue activities to relieve suffering, 
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promote the interests of the poor, protect the envi- 
ronment, provide basic social services, or under- 
take community development” (World Bank 1989). 

Irrespective of the chosen legal form, the dis- 
tinctive feature of an NGO is the complete detach- 
ment from the government — actually not from 
“any” government but, at least, from the govern- 
ment of the places in which they run their 
activities — together with the field of activity 
focused on basic services and community devel- 
opment or advocacy like in the case of environ- 
ment protection, human rights, etc. A specific and 
distinctive feature can be seen in the fact that 
NGOs — when they are not international ones 
engaged in advocacy — mainly operate in devel- 
oping countries and have, in many cases, a regis- 
tered office in a European or North American 
country. Considering also the period in which 
the first formal definitions appeared, at the time 
of the end of colonialism, they are the organiza- 
tions that initially represented the voluntary action 
of people linked with a developing country but 
detached from its government. This might also 
explain why all the abovementioned definitions 
were made before the twentieth century in 
European and North American countries while 
NGO is a “modern” definition commonly used 
in all developing countries, which is why the 
World Bank is interested in collaborating with 
them, arriving in some cases to be used to define 
the whole sector of those organizations that 
occupy the social space between the market and 
the state. 


Nonprofit Organizations 

The definition “Nonprofit Organizations” is recent 
and can be dated between the end of the 1980s and 
the early 1990s in the United States. Its derives 
from the fact that, while the interest in the broad 
range of institutions occupying the social space 
between the market and the state was increasing, 
there was also a growing need to name all the 
different relevant organizations, ranging from 
foundations to voluntary associations, as well as 
charities, NGOs, etc. In synthesis, it was neces- 
sary to find a label for all these different bodies, 
also considering the fact that, as shown in the first 
section of the text, the borders of a new 
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institutional sector needed to be defined. The 
common point found was that all these institutions 
shared the main characteristic of having a 
no-profit purpose and were thus increasingly 
becoming known as “nonprofit organizations,” 
The Johns Hopkins University Comparative Non- 
profit Sector Project then led to the definitions 
described in the first section. Therefore, while in 
Europe the concept of Social Economy was 
rediscovered, in North America the whole cate- 
gory was named “Nonprofit Sector” and a non- 
profit organization was identified as having the 
characteristics initially described by Salamon 
and Anheier. An aspect that corroborates this is 
that Weisbrod, in his initial publications in the 
1970s regarding the essence of NPOs, entitled 
his works “Theory of the Voluntary Nonprofit 
Sector” while his comprehensive publication in 
1988 was entitled “The Nonprofit Economy,” rec- 
ognizing that “Nonprofit” was the correct label to 
identify all the different organizations. 


Civil Society Organizations 

“Civil Society Organization” is a very recent def- 
inition that can doubtless be attributed to Salamon 
and Anheier and their work entitled “The Civil 
Society Sector’ (Salamon and Anheier 1997). 
According to the authors, the civil society sector 
is composed by the plethora of private, nonprofit, 
and nongovernmental organizations which have 
emerged in the second half of the twentieth century 
in virtually every corner of the world to provide 
vehicles through citizens can exercise individual 
initiative in the private pursuit of public purposes. 
Organized private voluntary activity, the prolifera- 
tion of civil society organizations, that may turn out 
despite earlier origins represent the greatest social 
innovation of the twentieth century (Salamon and 
Anheier 1997) In synthesis, at the end of the 1990s, 
Salamon and Anheier — who originally gave full 
recognition to the definition “Nonprofit 
Organization” — coined a new definition, useful to 
indicate the new institutional sector, which was still 
not well highlighted in the national accounting 
systems of different countries, recognizing that 
although these entities had always existed, they 
required a different, specific framework and label- 
ing because, during the twentieth century, a large 
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number of them had sprung up all over the world, 
bringing them to be one of the biggest “innovators” 
in the social field. 

In a certain sense it can be said that, after 
having spent nearly 10 years studying NPOs 
around the world in the context of the Compara- 
tive Nonprofit Sector Project, the two authors 
found that the “simple” characteristic of being 
nonprofit seeking was not sufficient to explain 
the whole “new” set of institutions, in all its diver- 
sity of interested groups engaged in creating the 
networks of civic engagement that produce and 
enforce communal values and notions of trust so 
necessary for cooperation and civil life (Salamon 
and Anheier 1997). 


Third Sector Organizations 

The above descriptions for nonprofit organiza- 
tions and civil society organizations relative to 
the necessity to determine a label defining a new 
institutional sector can also be made for the defi- 
nition “Third Sector Organization,” seen as an 
organization belonging to an institutional sector 
that occupies the social space between the market 
and the state. 

The difference is that, unlike the other two 
above described definitions, it is impossible to 
identify a clear origin for this one. However, an 
advantage in the use of this definition is that it 
exists in both North America and Europe. It seems 
that, like the invention of the wheel, the simplest 
definition of an organization belonging to a 
“third” sector has been made in different ways in 
different situations. In fact, it is the “simplest” one 
given by the “invention” of a tertium non datur, 
1.e., since these organizations belong to a different 
sector from the other two, the simplest definition 
was to call it “third.” 


Conclusion 


According to definitions given in this entry con- 
sidering definitions both by international institu- 
tional organizations and by academic researchers, 
NPOs belong to a specific institutional sector sit- 
uated between the state and the market. They 
(1) cannot distribute any profit; (2) are involved 
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in the production of public goods with the aim of 
answering market failures not solved by the public 
system (government failures); (3) in many cases 
are eligible for special tax advantages; (4) are 
private self-governing organizations with specific 
governance rules; (5) in many cases can have 
voluntary workers. 

Moreover, it is not compulsory for them to 
have a legal recognition (e.g., voluntary associa- 
tions), but they may have specific legal forms 
(e.g., foundations). They can be engaged in one 
or more of the following fields of activity as 
defined by the ICNPO: (1) culture and recreation; 
(2) education and research; (3) health; (4) social 
services; (5) environment; (6) development and 
housing; (7) civic and advocacy; (8) philanthropic 
intermediaries; (9) international; (10) religious 
congregations; (11) business and professional, 
unions; (12) other. 

The ensemble of NPOs is composed of a bewil- 
dering array of entities, such as hospitals, day care 
centers, universities, social clubs, sports clubs, 
grassroots development organizations, environ- 
mental groups, self-help groups, religious congre- 
gations, job training centers, human rights 
organizations, and community associations vari- 
ously known as belonging to differently named 
sectors according to specific traditions and coun- 
tries. At last, different terms along the time in 
different traditional and cultural context have 
been coined to name all the different typologies 
of organizations. 
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Synonyms 


Developing countries; Global South; Low- 


income countries 


Definition 


Democratic governance: Includes principles such 
as the rule of law, people’s participation, account- 
ability, transparency, responsiveness, effective- 
ness, and equitable service delivery. 

Governance: Implies interactive governing among 
both governmental and nongovernmental actors, 
often organized in networks. 

State Government: Refers to a governmental hier- 
archical steering chain with formally regulated 
competence and responsibilities in decision- 
making. 


Introduction 


A fundamental issue in academic and policy dis- 
cussions 1s the role of the state, which role it has, 
should have, or could have in the governing of a 
society. Should the state finance, manage, and 
produce services and deliver goods or should it 
mainly legislate and regulate relations between 
societal actors and leave the provision of services 
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and goods to private actors? Together with 
questions on how state actors obtain power and 
legitimacy these kinds of fundamental questions 
are at the core of debates about democratic gover- 
nance in developing countries. Recognizing that 
research on democratic governance and policy 
discourse on democratic governance are often 
highly intertwined and influence each other, we 
will deal with both in this chapter. We first need to 
clarify what we mean by “governance,” “democ- 
racy,” and “developing countries.” 


Clarification of Key Concepts 


There is no agreement on the definition of the 
concept “governance.” In some literature, particu- 
larly within the field of comparative politics, gov- 
ernance tends to be conflated with “government.” 
However, in this chapter the aim is to discuss the 
new discourses on governance, hence we maintain 
that governance is not the same as government. 
“Government” refers to a governmental hierarchi- 
cal steering chain with formally regulated compe- 
tence and responsibilities in decision-making. 
“Governance” implies interactive governing 
among both governmental and nongovernmental 
actors, often organized in networks. In this sense 
various stakeholders are involved in processes of 
decision-making and implementation. Ideally all 
involved actors are participating on equal terms 
(Hooghe and Marks 2001; Hajer and Wagenaar 
2003; Bevir 2010; Torfing and Sørensen 2014; 
Jacobsson et al. 2015). Moreover, the whole dis- 
course on governance is influenced by neoliberal 
ideological assumptions favoring free markets 
rather than state interventions. “New Public Man- 
agement” is an important aspect of mainstream 
understandings of governance. 

Democracy — literally rule by the people — may 
take many different forms. In modern states 
democracy typically means that the government is 
accountable to citizens through regular free and fair 
elections. Rule of law and respect for fundamental 
political rights and freedoms, such as freedom to 
form and voice opinions and freedom to organize 
are essential aspects of a democratic system. Gov- 
emance arrangements are more complex than state 
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government in the sense that they typically include 
both private and public actors in complex networks 
often lacking a clear hierarchy. Hence, conven- 
tional representative democracy might not be appli- 
cable to governance where there are no clearly 
defined citizens, but a number of different stake- 
holders. This might provide an opportunity for 
more participatory forms of democracy, as in ideals 
of “global stakeholder democracy” in which all 
affected people should have equal say in 
decision-making concerning a specific issue 
(Macdonald 2008). In practice, however, such par- 
ticipatory ideals seem hard to realize, whether in 
local, national or global governance. “Democratic 
governance” — both when referring to the 
governing of modern states and in its more com- 
plex forms involving state and nonstate actors on 
different levels — typically includes principles such 
as the rule of law, people’s participation, account- 
ability, transparency, responsiveness, effectiveness, 
and equitable service delivery (Agere 2000). 

When referring to developing countries we 
mean low and lower middle income countries 
mainly in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
While the diversity in this group of countries 
belonging to the “Global South” is obvious, they 
arguably share some characteristics that have 
implications for democracy. Democratic gover- 
nance is particularly challenging in contexts of 
severe poverty and a history of colonial — and 
postcolonial — exploitation. 

This chapter provides a brief overview of 
debates concerning democratic governance in 
developing countries and highlights some ten- 
sions in academic and policy discussions on this 
topic. The two key concepts democracy and gov- 
ernance that compose “democratic governance” 
have different roots and each of them consists of 
several complex and sometimes contradicting 
meanings. When “democratic governance” is 
used in discourses on developing countries addi- 
tional tensions are brought to the fore, for instance 
related to power relations between on the one 
hand international organizations like the UN, 
World Bank, IMF, and OECD and on the other 
hand developing countries. Highlighting such ten- 
sions, this chapter aims to open up for complex 
understandings of democratic governance in 
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developing countries. We begin with a discus- 
sion of the transformed meaning of gover- 
nance, including discourses on “good” and 
“democratic” governance. Then follows a sec- 
tion on how to assess and measure democratic 
governance in developing countries. We then 
consider the outcomes of democratic gover- 
nance in developing countries, specifically 
whether it leads to economic growth and 
reduced inequality or if it is actually harmful 
for economic development. Finally, we offer 
some concluding remarks. 


Governance: Good and/or Democratic? 


The academic discussions concerning governance 
are confusing in several ways. First, there is a mix 
regarding normative and empirical statements. Is 
governance to be regarded as new steering models 
in practice that have been empirically recognized 
and defined or does it constitute a desirable 
change of steering systems? It seems as the iden- 
tification and recognition of decision-making in 
policy networks together with an extensive debate 
about reduced autonomy and steering capacities 
in state institutions led to an uncritical shift from 
empirical assumptions to normative statements. 
Second, there are controversies in the academic 
debate of whether this is a substantial shift in 
steering models or if it is an acceptance and a 
theoretical adaptation to the fact that governments 
have never been able to govern in an autonomous 
and hierarchical way. However, there is clearly a 
change in the normative opinions concerning 
what tasks state institutions should take on and 
changes in dominant ideals of how relations 
between state institutions and societal organiza- 
tions should be organized. Ideas of increased 
importance for nonstate actors in policy-making 
are in line with political ideologies and public 
reforms which emphasize the idea of rolling 
back state institutions. Some of these ideas are 
connected to neoliberalism and the ideas of New 
Public Management (NPM) which highlight effi- 
ciency in policy implementation and privatization 
and decentralization in delivery of public services. 
NPM promotes state institutions to steer policies 
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through goals and control implementation, but 
not to produce public services (Osborn and 
Gaebler 1992). These ideas have had a strong 
influence on international organizations in the 
field of development and guided their policies 
for promoting governance reform in developing 
countries. 

The introduction of the concept “good gover- 
nance” by the World Bank in 1992 is often used 
as an illustration of an ideological change in how 
donor organizations promote a new role for state 
institutions in developing countries (Kaufmann 
and Kraay 2007; Bevir 2010; Rakner 2014). The 
World Bank highlighted efficient and account- 
able management combined with a transparent 
and predictable policy process to strengthen eco- 
nomic development (World Bank 1992). 
UNDP’s view on governance is more explicitly 
based on political aspects. “Good, or democratic 
governance” according to UNDP, “entails mean- 
ingful and inclusive participation” (UNDP 
2012). There is a strong connection between 
the meaning of “good governance” and integrity, 
often used synonymously with the absence of 
corruption. Hence, corruption is deemed as one 
of the greatest obstacles to development of good 
governance. Corruption erodes legitimacy and 
citizens’ trust in the regime (Quality of Govern- 
ment Institute 2016; Rothstein 2011; Rakner 
2014). Research and policies on anticorruption 
have focused on rule of law and in particular, 
impartiality of state actors when making binding 
decisions (Rothstein and Teorell 2008). 

Focusing more on democracy within gover- 
nance, many scholars have stressed a need for 
new democratic models which may strengthen 
democracy when new relations between state 
actors and citizens develop (e.g., Hajer and 
Wagenaar 2003; Bevir 2010). In particular, a 
model with participatory dialogues and collabora- 
tion in horizontal relations has been influential. 
This participatory model is discussed in contrast 
to representative democracy with elected politi- 
cians who have a mandate to represent their 
voters. There are discussions on how compatible 
these two democratic models are, but for the dis- 
cussion of democratic governance in this chapter 
it is enough to consider that the transformation of 
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mechanisms for public influence has conse- 
quences for democratic key values like account- 
ability and political equality. 

The model of participatory dialogue has been 
seen as particularly relevant in global governance. 
Certain democratic values — but not democracy as 
a political system — have become prominent 
within global and regional governance institutions 
in the field of development. Buzzwords such as 
transparency, accountability, participation, and 
stakeholder democracy are common in interna- 
tional development discourse. First and foremost 
this is related to proposals for “good gover- 
nance” that developing countries are supposed 
to implement, but increasingly it has been argued 
that global governance institutions themselves 
also need to apply such principles of democratic 
governances in their policy-making (Woods 
2000). This has led multilateral development 
banks and other international organizations to 
establish accountability mechanisms, transpar- 
ency policies, and consultation process including 
a number of civil society organizations. To what 
extent this trend implies a true democratization 
of global governance is highly questionable. 
Rather, it is a form of political liberalization of 
these institutions that does not fundamentally 
alter power relations or challenge mainstream 
development thinking and practices (Uhlin 
2016). 

As reflected in the preceding discussion, two 
major dimensions of democratic governance can 
be identified (Haque 2014: 267). First, “democ- 
racy within governance,” which implies fair, 
inclusive, and transparent procedures in the gov- 
ernance organization. In the case of states, this 
typically includes an accountable government 
through free and fair elections, rule of law, and 
civil and political liberties. Second, democratic 
governance may also mean “governance for 
democracy,” which suggests that governance 
should promote rights and freedoms as well as 
entitlement to socioeconomic needs. In this chap- 
ter we consider both the output side (the outcomes 
of democratic governance) and the input side 
(democracy within governance). Next, however, 
we discuss the measurements of democratic gov- 
ernance in developing countries. 
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How to Assess Democratic Governance? 


Theoretical and policy discussions about demo- 
cratic governance have been intertwined and have 
clearly had a mutual impact on which values and 
indicators should be privileged (cf Bevir 2010). 
There is a risk that what can be measured turns out 
to become the norm. Definitions, objectives, and 
measurements become politically important when 
deciding which problems and solutions are seen as 
relevant and which are defined away. 

Although there has been a long and in periods 
intense debate about democracy and good gover- 
nance, there is no consensus on what goals and 
indicators should be used when defining and mea- 
suring democratic governance. There is not even 
an agreement among the major international orga- 
nizations on what level goals, standards, and indi- 
cators should be formulated. These difficulties 
partly explain why the Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs) did not include a goal on demo- 
cratic governance (UNDP 2012). In 2010 leaders 
on an international summit organized by the 
UNDP stated that development and sustainability 
is dependent on democracy when they agreed on 
“/,../the importance of freedom, rule of law, 
peace and security, respect for all human rights, 
including the right to development, gender equal- 
ity and an overall commitment to just and demo- 
cratic societies for development” (UNDP 2012). 

Recent attempts to create indicators for the 
assessment of democratic governance have put 
more emphasis on the process rather than content. 
The argument has been that if the indicators are 
developed in dialogue between state and societal 
actors the process itself will contribute to 
improved governance. This kind of argument for 
measuring democratic governance is similar to 
that of UNDP when the organization underlines 
that democracy is promoted when democratic 
governance is formulated and discussed (UNDP 
2012). 

Definitions and measurements of democratic 
governance have varied over time and across 
actors. It must be decided on what political or 
administrative level the goals should be formu- 
lated, and on which level the indicators measuring 
the implementation of the same goals should be 
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decided. The goals may be formulated on a global 
level and the indicators on the local level. But the 
goals may also be formulated on the local level 
together with the indicators (UNDP 2012). Local 
indicators would promote better prerequisites for 
implementation when they are adapted to more 
specific contexts and especially if they are nego- 
tiated in dialogues among different actors as 
described above. On the other hand, the use of 
local, context specific criteria makes it impossible 
to compare countries and assess and rank them. 

There are several databases on democracy 
focusing on aspects like political participation 
and freedom of expression. Beyond the global 
databases there are some focusing on regional 
conditions. Many international organizations 
also publish country reports. Data collection dif- 
fers considerably. Many indexes of democratic 
governance rely on expert assessments. Only a 
few make substantial use of statistics, because of 
a lack of reliable data that could be considered 
valid indicators of democratic governance 
(Kaufmann and Kraay 2007; UNDP 2012). 

One widely used database is the Worldwide 
Governance Indicators (WGI) produced by the 
World Bank. These indicators include aggregate 
data as well as individual governance indicators 
for 215 countries covering six dimensions of 
governance: voice and accountability, political 
stability and absence of violence, government 
effectiveness, regulatory quality, rule of law, 
control of corruption. The WGI is important for 
World Bank policies, but the bank stresses that it 
is not used when allocating resources (World 
Bank 2016). 

The WGI has been criticized both for the 
indicators as such and for how data is collected. 
It could be argued that the WGI indicators empha- 
size regulations and formal criteria of good 
governance instead of outcomes and real conse- 
quences of governance. Moreover, the value of 
data based on “subjective” interpretations rather 
than “objective” statistics has been questioned. 
A skepticism is expressed concerning whose per- 
ceptions the data is based on and in that respect, 
the risk of biases in experts’ assessments. Another 
discussion deals with the composition of the ques- 
tionnaires in public surveys. 
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There are a large number of databases focusing 
more specifically on democratic governance (See, 
e.g., Democracy Barometer 2016). Similar criti- 
cism as that against the WGI has been raised 
against major democracy indexes. The basic pre- 
mises in defining and measuring democratic gov- 
ernance have been challenged. This kind of 
criticism is often related to what is seen as a 
fundamental tension between neoliberalism and 
the idea of promoting democracy. How can devel- 
oping countries be democratized through an 
undemocratic ideology? Another kind of criticism 
emphasizes the “epistemic colonialism” in which 
Western ideas of governance are dominating. This 
argument is further strengthened by showing that 
non-Western scholars are excluded in academic 
journals on democratic governance in developing 
countries (Kiely 1998; Kaufmann and Kraay 
2007; Haque 2014). 


Democratic Governance, Economic 
Growth, and In(Equality) 


The relationship between democratic governance 
and economic development has been a persistent 
focus for social scientists for several decades. On 
an overarching level, there is evidence of a corre- 
lation between democracy and economic devel- 
opment. Countries with a higher degree of 
democracy, in general, tend to enjoy higher levels 
of economic development. However, there is lim- 
ited evidence on the direction and mechanisms of 
causality. Focusing on this output side of demo- 
cratic governance, this section deals with the 
impact of democratic governance on two aspects 
of economic development: economic growth and 
socioeconomic equality. 

Some scholars argue that there is a trade-off 
between democratic governance and economic 
growth. According to this pessimistic view 
democracy might be harmful for economic 
growth (Barro 2008). Economic freedoms 
(property rights and free trade) generate growth, 
but democracy (political freedoms) has no posi- 
tive (and often negative) effects on growth. The 
policy recommendations stemming from this 
position is to first establish successful economic 
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institutions (promote market reforms, property 
rights, and free trade) if the goal is economic 
progress, increased standards of living, and 
(in the long time perspective) democracy. 

A second position in this debate, by contrast, 
holds that there is no trade-off between growth 
and democracy; democracy even promotes 
economic growth. Some scholars argue that dem- 
ocratic governance promotes economic develop- 
ment, at least in the long run, because accountable 
government, transparent decision-making, and 
political freedoms favor economic growth. 
According to Amartya Sen (1999) and other pro- 
ponents of this optimistic view, basic political and 
liberal rights have an instrumental role in enabling 
people to express their claims to political atten- 
tion, including claims of economic needs, and are 
thus essential for economic development. Many 
of the conditions believed to be favorable for 
economic growth are indeed related to democracy, 
including rule of law and electoral democracy to 
somewhat limit the political power of private cap- 
ital (Williams et al. 2009). 

According to a third position in this debate the 
kind of regime in place is not decisive for a 
country’s economic development. Following this 
skeptical view, there is no indications that author- 
itarian regimes perform better economically than 
do democracies, but the institutions of democracy 
are not necessarily the institutions most suitable 
for economic development. Proponents of this 
view often refer to the rapid economic growth 
that has occurred in authoritarian so-called devel- 
opmental states, mainly in East Asia. The argu- 
ment is that fundamental social change and 
nonconsensual policies are often necessary for 
development when inequality in wealth and 
opportunities must be dealt with. Democracy is 
seen as a conservative system of power favoring 
stability — not change. Consensual competitive 
politics characterizing democratic systems allow 
a plurality of interests. A “developmental state” 
sometimes needs to go against certain sectional 
interests (of land-owners or trade unions, etc.) and 
hence risk damaging democratic institutions 
(Leftwich 2005). 

Each of these three positions finds some sup- 
port in empirical studies. Extant research on 
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democracy and economic growth is inconclusive. 
A compilation of major studies on this relationship 
shows evidence pointing in different directions 
(Magee and Doces 2014). The character of the 
relationship between form of governance and eco- 
nomic growth differs depending on level of eco- 
nomic development, type of authoritarian regime, 
regional context, and time period. Differences in 
findings might also be related to unreliable data. 
Neither democracy nor economic growth (or other 
aspects of economic development) are easy to mea- 
sure and one might, for example, suspect that 
authoritarian governments tend to exaggerate their 
growth rates more than do democratically elected 
governments. 

Nevertheless, some general conclusions can 
be drawn. It is clear that low-income democra- 
cies (Botswana, Costa Rica, Ghana, and Sene- 
gal) have had more impressive growth rates than 
nondemocracies. Leaving out East Asia, the 
economies of poor democracies have grown 
more rapidly than nondemocracies during the 
last 45 years. The authoritarian “developmental 
states” of East Asia that achieved sustained and 
rapid economic growth appear to be exceptional 
cases, and these development processes seem 
hard to replicate. We can conclude that long- 
term democratic governance seems to lead to 
stronger economic performance. However, 
democratic transitions rarely have immediate 
positive effects on growth. 

Crucially, economic development is not only 
about growth. Redistribution also needs to be 
taken into account. Democratic governance has 
been increasingly common in most parts of the 
world since 1990. However, during the same 
time economic inequality appears to have 
increased in most countries, even if we recognize 
the uncertainties in measurements of both 
democratization (as discussed in the previous 
section) and inequality (Bermeo 2009). Hence, 
democratic governance in itself does not seem to 
necessarily lead to redistribution and less 
inequality. Nevertheless, much research suggest 
that while persistently high economic inequality 
can go together with electoral democracy, it has a 
negative effect on the quality of democracy 
(Bermeo 2009: 24—25). Countries characterized 
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by high levels of economic inequality tend to be 
low quality democracies at best. Here, again, the 
form of democratic governance is important. 
Formal electoral democracy controlled by a 
small wealthy elite, like in the Philippines, does 
not lead to improved socioeconomic equality. 
However, more participatory forms of democ- 
racy, like in the Indian state of Kerala, have 
resulted in reduced socioeconomic inequality. 


Concluding Remarks 


It has been demonstrated throughout this chapter 
that ideas of good governance and democratic 
governance are complex and ideologically 
based. This is not surprising. Politics is about 
alternatives on how to reach the good society. 
What is important is to recognize different mean- 
ings and make the alternatives public and open for 
debate. Two main lines of discourse on demo- 
cratic governance have been put forward, two 
lines that may be combined. One is a policy- 
oriented approach on how governance should be 
institutionalized and exercised to best contribute 
to development in low-income countries. The 
other approach focuses on democratic theory, par- 
ticipatory dialogue, and partnership in horizontal 
relations, as an alternative to representative 
democracy with elected politicians who are held 
accountable by their voters. It is clear that major 
international organizations in the field of develop- 
ment mainly take the first approach to gover- 
nance. In line with the second approach, we 
suggest that democratic governance means that 
governance ought to be publicly discussed and 
institutionalized possibilities for citizens to influ- 
ence policy are needed. 
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Introduction 


Ottoman Empire has been a kind of “security 
community” by covering most Islamic countries 
in Middle East region for a long time. So it can be 
said that Ottoman Empire has achieved Karl 
W. Deutsch’s economic-orientated “security com- 
munity” model in the context of political scene in 
their age. 

Approximately 49 states emerged from Otto- 
man Empire ruins, and they have been mostly 
colonized by the Western countries after the 
World War I. But they have gained their indepen- 
dence after the Second World War. 
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Nevertheless, after the independence, bilateral 
and multilateral relationship has been low level 
with both each other and especially Turkey which 
is the successor of Ottoman Empire. 

There are many reasons, but most salient 
ones is that Turkey has turned his face to the 
West and refrained from developing close rela- 
tionship with the other Islamic countries in sake 
of Westernization. 

Interregional relationship also was low level 
between Middle Eastern countries because of the 
post-colonial problems such as border conflict, 
clash of interest, ethnic and sectarian problems. 
So each country securitized it’s foreign relation 
and policy in the region. Therefore, the Middle 
East region became one of the most insecure and 
unstable places of the today’s world because of 
threat perceptions. So this paper focused on the 
question on how to deal with security problems of 
the Middle East region. 

The main assumption of this paper is that inter- 
national security problems must taken hand with 
its their regional character and solved by inter- 
dynamic. So this research has been built on the 
regional security complex theory (RSCT) via con- 
structivist approaches. 

An exclusive offer of this research is that there 
must be regional cooperation in the Middle East. 
And Turkey’s new direction of foreign policy 
would be good model for desecuritization of the 
multilateral relationship in Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. Turkey is a very special country because of 
its historical and specific gravity on the region. 
Besides Turkey is only democratic and secular, 
moderate Muslim country with its conservative 
social character. 

Another crucial problem is the radical move- 
ments in the Middle East. It became not only a 
regional but a global problem. Duality and lack of 
religious authority in Islam has caused chaos and 
feeds religious extremism. In fact Islam doesn’t 
require any central religious authority like the 
pope or Vatican. But it doesn’t mean that there 
would not be any consensus about Islamic issues. 
The function of caliphate was to represent consen- 
sus in Islamic world in the Ottoman’s time by force 
of the state. Herewith, Ottomans was not letting 
emerging of any radicalism in the Islamic world 
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because of they represent moderate Islam. But, 
abolishment of the caliphate has caused the reduc- 
tion of influence of the moderate Islam all over the 
Islamic world and led to chaos in Islamic issues. 

This paper interests in how this problem would 
be solved. Rising of Turkey as a regional power 
has caused some hope for regional cooperation by 
way of desecuritization of multilateral relation- 
ship. So, Turkish experience both domestic and 
international policy level would be good model 
for the development of regional cooperation also. 
Fallowing chapter include regional security com- 
plex theory and regional security problem of Mid- 
dle East . Research environment is limited by 
only Middle East countries because of others cov- 
ered by another subregional complex. 


Regional Security Complex Theory 


The Regional security concept is a historical and 
geopolitical approach to the security problems of 
the post-Cold World era. It’s enabling to analyze 
and explain development within any region. 

So, regional security approach is a modern time’s 
phenomenon where its root is reaching back to the 
interval between 1500 and 1945. It’s a subsystem of 
the global world system. So, we cannot mention 
about regional approach before 1500 because global 
level was not strong enough to generate a global 
world system (Buzan and Waver 2003, p. 15). 

The world system refers to the inter-regional 
and transnational relation which is shaped by eco- 
nomic and geostrategic priority. Regional security 
also related with global rivalry among European 
power in local unit (Buzan and Waver 2003, p. 15). 
Because dividing of world in controllable area is 
the characteristic of the imperialism, for example, 
the world has divided according to the colonial 
interesting area in pre-Cold War time, there was a 
bipolarity in Cold War time; now the world has 
been divided into the two camps as zone of peace 
and zone of conflict in the post-Cold War time. So, 
regionalism is closely related with relationship 
between core and periphery also. Therefore, 
regional security complex theory (RSCT) may be 
convenient for analyzing security problems of the 
today’s world. 
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The meaning of the region in this theory is that 
the region is the integrated area which has 
economic, geographic, social, and cultural simi- 
larity and is challenged by same security problem. 
The meaning of the Regional Security Complex 
(RSC) is also “as a group of state whose primary 
security concern link together sufficiently closely 
that their national security cannot reasonable 
considered apart from another” according to 
Buzan (2003, p. 40). 

The impact of the geographical proximity on 
security interaction is strongest and most obvi- 
ous in military, political and societal, and envi- 
ronmental sectors. Generally geographic 
adjacency is much less effective in economic 
sector when compared with security interaction. 
So, all the states in the system are enmeshed in a 
global web of security interdependency. But 
because regional security often associated with 
proximity, this interdependence is far from uni- 
form. Buzan and Waver (2003, p. 46) claims that 
security interdependency is markedly more 
intense between the states inside such as com- 
plex than outside states. But great powers and 
superpowers are extending their interest and 
interaction over many complexes also. Great 
power will typically penetrate several adjacent 
regions, while superpower will range over the 
whole planet. 

Some other states which have limited capacity 
confine their security interest and activities to their 
near neighbors. Smaller states will usually find 
themselves locked into and RSC with their neigh- 
bors (Buzan and Waver 2003, p. 46). So, regional 
security complex and their problems strictly bind 
to condition of the powers. 

The question is here in this point that how 
regional security in geographical clusters can be 
enhanced. 

Some of the basic assumptions of this study are 
as follows: first, history shows us minimal rela- 
tionship with other states causes more threat per- 
ception; second, regional security highly depends 
on regional collaboration; third, geographic prox- 
imity is more functional in insecurity than the 
economic relation, so economic cooperation 
works in regional clusters but does not prevent 
proxy wars. 
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If we summarize regional security complex 
approach before analyzing of Middle East region, 
main corners of the RSCT are: 


(a) International system manifests themselves in 
regional clusters. 

(b) The role of the states varies in regional 
clusters. 

(c) All the states in the system are to some extent 
enmeshed in a global web of security 
interdependence. 

(d) Security also varies in the regions by effect of 
penetrating external power. 

(e) Insecurity is often associated with proximity. 

(f) Generally geographic adjacency is much less 
effective in economic sector when compared 
with security interaction. 


Regional Complex Theory and Middle 
East Region 


The Middle East is a place where an autonomous 
regional level of security has operated strongly for 
several decades despite continuous and heavy 
impositions from the global level (Buzan and 
Waver 2003, p. 187). 

The Middle East is a large and complicated 
place and it possesses some distinctive histor- 
ical and cultural features. Most countries have 
been colonized by Westerners except Turkey, 
Iran, and Saudi Arabia. All countries are tra- 
ditionally linked by trade and religion to each 
other all long history. Turkey and Afghanistan 
are insulator countries between the Middle 
East region, Europe, and South Asia. Turkey 
has special importance because it had ruled 
much of Arab world as the heartland of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

There has not been any security problem or 
sectarian conflict in the Middle East region during 
the Ottoman time because of the strict control over 
the religious group or local authorities on behalf 
of the Caliphate. Actually there is no any spiritual 
authority in Islam ontologically, as it is pope or 
Vatican. Nevertheless, the caliphate has always 
been an important both political and religious 
figure in Islamic world. 
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Post-Ottoman time, after the First World War, 
all Arab countries are colonized. Only Turkey, 
Iran, and Saudi Arabia have been independent 
between Islamic countries. But they were also 
under the heavy Western influence. 

All Arab countries have gained their indepen- 
dence after the Second World War by inducement 
of Arab nationalism. But Arabism and Islamism 
are competitive as well as closely interlinked ideas 
(Dawisha 2000, p. 80). 

As Barnett (1998, cited by Buzan and Waver 
2003, p. 190) has demonstrated, the construction 
of Arab nationalism has generated considerably 
more inter-Arab rivalry and conflict than cooper- 
ation and harmony. This rivalry extended to such 
water, border, and clan interest problems also. So, 
many of the present dynamics of conflict of the 
region have roots reaching back into the interwar 
years. 

From another point of view, colonization and 
decolonization have corrupted traditional socio- 
political structure of Arab countries and left them 
in an unstable condition after the independence. 

At the end of the Second World War, British 
and French colonial presence was also strong, and 
their military-political overlay dominated the 
region for a long time. Rising of the nationalism, 
Israel and Palestinians question; oil reserves and 
resisting of conservatism are main roots of the 
conflicts. So, main conflict patterns in the Middle 
East region are consisting of: 


(a) Inter-Arab rivalries between Hashemite and 
Saudi monarchies 
(b) Rivalry of the Arab leadership between Egypt 


and Iraq 

(c) Conflict between Palestinians and Zionist 
immigrants 

(d) Territorial problems between new emerged 
countries 


(e) Eternal competition between Arab and Per- 
sian civilization 

(f) Penetrative interest of the powers outside of 
the region 


Clearly Middle East countries would not be 
transplanted successfully into the Western politi- 
cal system after the independence. And they 
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grasped by authoritarian regime as they used to be 
in their tribal tradition. But this tradition has feed 
inter-Arab competition also for leadership of the 
Arab world. Additionally, territorial problems, 
tribal rivalry, and rising of radicalization which 
originated from Shi’ism and Salafi are main 
grounds of the regional insecurity in the Middle 
East. But this insecurity has inclination of metasta- 
size to the other region because of all regions are 
close-knit to each other about security issues. So 
security in the Middle East means security for other 
regions also. In this point, the question is how 
security in the Middle East region can be provided. 


Security Community for Regional 
Security of the Middle East 


Although Islam itself has strong transnational 
qualities, Islamists have been poor at building 
wide political coalitions either within or between 
states and good at fragmenting themselves into 
rival factions. This reality feeds many conflict 
and fundamentalism in the region. 

The Gulf subcomplex formed after Britain’s 
withdrawal from the area in 1971. It centered on 
a triangular rivalry among Iran, Iraq, and Gulf 
Arab states led by Saudi Arabia. There is also 
peripheral rivalry between Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen which has generated a lot of local wars 
and has in its time drawn wider Arab participation 
along rival royalist versus radical line (Buzan and 
Waver 2003, p. 191). 

The 1979 Iran revolution added a sharp ideo- 
logical elements to its rivalry with Saudi Arabia 
since both states claimed leadership of competing 
Islamic universalism of conflict easily. All states in 
Middle East region have dynamic interest for each 
other. For example, Syria has a problem with Israel 
but also with Iraq so took side against Iraq both 
Gulf wars in both of these rivalries Syria is an ally 
of Iran. Iraq and Syria are allies against Israel but 
otherwise have been hostile to each other; the Gulf 
Arabs play financial role against Israel by their 
funding of Islamic group also in domestic politics 
of the many Arab countries. Egypt although a 
central player in Arab-Israel conflict is also prom- 
inent in the Gulf; it intervened extensively in 
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Yemen during the 1960s, and during the Second 
Gulf War sided with the Gulf Arab states and Syria 
against Iraq (Buzan and Waver 2003, p. 193). 

Another rivalry problem of the Middle East 
region 1s waging competition and enmity between 
Shv’ism and Wahhabism (Salafi). Their radical 
conception about state and international relation 
is not only feeds mutual contestation but also 
spark an antagonism both non-Muslim and other 
Muslims also. Because Wahhabism and Shi’a 
both have radical ideas about Islamic state and 
governing. Wahhabism is a peculiar virulent, 
ultra-puritanical strain, so it tends to accept as 
profane most moderate Muslims. Shi’a also 
refused to right of governance of anybody who 
doesn’t come from a prophet family. So they 
become not only political barrier to create central 
authority but also sources of radical Islamism. So, 
according to the Country Reports on Terrorism 
2012 by the Bureau of Counterterrorism, there 
are 51 terrorist organizations, and 34 of them are 
originated from “Islamism” (“Country reports. . .” 
2013). These “Islamist” terror organizations are 
originated from either Shi’ism or Wahhabism. 
Terrorist incidents are highest rank in the Middle 
East regions also (GDT 2013). It means that the 
Middle East region is one of the most insecure 
places of the world today. 

It’s crystal clear that security of all nations and 
countries in the Middle East region is tightly knit 
interregionally. But, almost every country in the 
Middle East perceived threat from neighbors as a 
threat and prefers being ally with countries from 
other regions, whereas the regional security 
highly depends on the regional collaboration and 
trade. On the contrary, regional security problems 
require internal cooperation and solidarity. 

Origins of the concept of security community 
depend on the regional cooperation. It can be 
amalgamated model or pluralistic security 
model. An amalgamated security community 
exists with formal merger of the two or more 
previously independent units with some type of 
common government. But in pluralistic security 
community model, each unit retains in their legal 
independence and spare governance (Adler and 
Barnett 2000, p. 6). Amalgamation model like the 
USA is not possible for the Middle East region, 
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but pluralistic model depends on the compatibility 
of core values derived from common institutions 
and mutual responsiveness. 

In Deutschian model, communication is the 
cement of social groups in general and political 
communities. Actually history shows us minimal 
relationship and communication with other states 
causes more threat perception. So, communica- 
tion will enable to develop a “we” sense and 
think together. According to Adler and Barnnet 
(2000, p. 7), transactions and communication 
would be factories of shared identification also. 
So pluralistic security approaches would fill the 
gap between different sects in the Middle East 
region in timely. 

Adler and Barnnet convey about trade, migra- 
tion, tourism, and cultural and educational 
exchange in transaction process. Additionally, 
the Hajj (pilgrimage) is strong transaction in 
Islamic world because it’s weave social fabric 
between not only elites but also masses. 


Creating of Regional Security Structure 

in the Middle East 

A community is defined by three characteristics 
(Adler and Barnett 2000, p. 6): (1) members of a 
community have shared identity, values, and 
meanings; (2) those in community have many 
sided and direct relation; (3) and communities 
have altruism. These are constructivist element 
of the community structure. But this structure 
needs an architecture and institution for coopera- 
tion in regional security. So general trend interna- 
tional organizations have condensation nuclei 
such as EU, ASEAN, OSCE, etc. for regional 
solidarity. These organizations reduce transaction 
cost and change the payoff structure of security 
arrangement by lengthening the shadow of future 
(Heller 2003, p. 125). 

Main pillars of this structure are cognitive 
familiarity, common identity, and common idea. 
In European Union experience, cognitive famil- 
larity is “democratic peace” doctrine. This is obvi- 
ous factor in the Western European system of 
structures established after World War 
II. Second, common identity depends on Western 
civilization. And finally common idea of EU 1s 
economic cooperation for progress. 
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In the Middle East case, the Organization of 
Islamic Cooperation (OIC) is an institution for 
regional security structure. There are some other 
organization such as Gulf Cooperation and OPEC 
in region, but they are not including all countries 
in the region. But OIC is big umbrella for Islamic 
world as well as the Middle East region. 

Second, cognitive familiarity is the concept 
of justice (adalet). Justice is one of the four fun- 
damentals of Quran. It is the Muslim’s duty to 
work for justice and reject operation on both 
interpersonal and structural level. The ideal and 
comprehensive notion of justice can facilitate the 
development of Islamic peace-building strategy 
(Abu-Nimer 2003, p. 51). So concept of the jus- 
tice (adalet) in Islamic world can work as “demo- 
cratic peace” theory. 

Common identity for Middle East countries is 
that shared past and idea of transnational solidarity 
(the umma). This gave authentic and satisfying 
Islamic identity. But this idea doesn’t require single 
transnational Islam or amalgamated security com- 
munity. Pluralistic security community is compat- 
ible with realities of region. But even in pluralistic 
model, there must be some core countries for grav- 
ity center while creating regional collaboration as 
being Germany, France, and England in European 
Union. In the Middle East regional security struc- 
ture, these core countries are Turkey, Iran, Egypt, 
and Saudi Arabia because prominent nations of 
region are Turks, Arabs, and Persians. But Turkey 
has some advantage over others because of being 
successor of the Ottoman Empire. 

But abolition of the caliphate has negative 
effect on the relationship between Turkey and 
other Islamic countries at the beginning. In 
aspect of Turkey’s sustainable relationship 
with Islamic world, it has accepted as threat 
for ideal Westernization. This is discourse of 
the securitization of relationship with Islamic 
countries for Turkey. 


Turkey, Model Country for Developing 
Regional Cooperation 


Turkey is one of the pivot countries of Middle 
East region. The others are Iran and Egypt. 
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Turks, Arabs, and Persians are dominant nation of 
the regions. So it cannot be possible to make 
something in this region without considering 
these nations. All Arabic countries have been 
ruled by Turk for a long time. Turks have been 
respectful for all Arabs because of the Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH) who was also Arab. So, 
the relationship between Arabs and Turks 
has not been such as boss-labor relation. Turks 
always give them autonomy. This relationship 
demolished after the First World War, and all 
Arab countries separated from Empire by mili- 
tary force. Secular policy of the new republic of 
Turkey and rising of the socialist Arab national- 
ism also have been so harmful for this relation- 
ship. Turkey is Western country relatively with 
Middle East and has been in Western camp dur- 
ing Cold War time. But many Arab countries 
have been positioned themselves between non- 
alignment countries . But at the same time Arab 
countries prefer to be nearer to the Soviets than 
to the West because of the colonisation past. 
Therefore the relationship between Turkey and 
Arab neighbours has been always weak . But , 
history shows that minimal relationship between 
neighbours means more threat perception and 
misunderstands . So, regional security highly 
depends on the intra regional collaboration and 
trade. But, regional collaboration and confi- 
dence very complicated issue and it’s generally 
requires leading and some initiations as it has 
been in European Union. In this point , rising of 
Turkey as a political and economic power in the 
region aroused a hope for successful cooperation 
in the region. It is also important that it was done 
by a conservative party because of demography 
of Middle East countries. So success of the 
Turkish government has been hope for all con- 
servative dissidents. Thus some autocratic gov- 
ernments have been changed or toppled by 
people, and power of the conservatives has 
been raised in Arab Spring. 

These changes bring the hope regional cooper- 
ation with a few exceptions. But future of the 
region is not clear already. At this point we are 
interested in desecuritization of mutual relation- 
ship. So Turkey experiences are both important 
externally and internally. 
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Securitization and Desecuritization 

of Relationship Between Turkey and Islamic 
Countries in the Middle East 

The relationship between West and Ottoman 
Empire has been shaped by “advancement strat- 
egy” and “defense strategy.” Ottomans have taken 
the protector role for Islam and other oppressed 
nations in period of progress so it’s called 
advancement strategy. But Ottoman’s forced to 
give up this strategy gradually because of decline 
of Empire after the end of the seventeenth century. 

Ottoman Empire has been terminated by 
nationalist at the end of First World War after the 
three-year independence war. Foreign policy of 
the new republic of Turkey has been shaped by 
historically inherited reflects and conjectural dif- 
ficulties in international area (Davutoğlu 2001, 
p. 69) and vision of Westernization which is 
accepted as contemporary civilization. 

Islamism and Turkism which have been used 
as foreign policy instruments are lost its impor- 
tance at the the twentieth century already. So, new 
republic determined present boundaries’ ultimate 
goal as to protection of the national boundaries, 
and founders of republics think that it’s possible 
only being in dominant Western power. Because 
of this inference, Turkey has become a part of new 
international system, whereas it was an alternative 
to the Western dominance in the past (Davutoglu 
2001, p. 69). It was impossible for any alternative 
in powerless position already. 


New Foreign Policy, Securitization of 

Foreign Policy 

Becoming part of the Western-dominated system 
does not mean being in Western system for Tur- 
key, because Turkey is in the region geographi- 
cally which has political interest of Western power 
concentrated. The Middle East is not only a strug- 
gle arena of Western power but hinterland of 
Turkey also. Ottoman Empire has been the 
defender and representative of Eastern civilization 
against West for a long time, and Turkey is the 
successor of Ottoman Empire now. Hence, 
Westerners hesitated about Turkey because of 
this historically heritage. Especially the caliphate 
which becomes the main motivator and 
interdependency in Islamic World is existent 
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already and religious character of society still 
evident. So Westerners think that being in 
Western-dominated international system is not 
enough to rely on Turkey. And they left a private 
distance for Turkey and waited for cultural and 
institutional transforming. This is a common base 
for Westerners and new Turkish elites; because 
Turkey’s new elites needed a new vision to 
strengthen their position also. So, interest of Turk- 
ish elites and dominant power overlapped in this 
point. 

In subsequent years, the caliphate has been 
invalidated after the declaration of new republic 
in construction of new reality. It was followed by 
new revolution like secularization of law and 
whole system. In this way Turkey assured to stay 
in “system” by takeout disturbing institutions and 
political identity for West. Hereafter geopolitical 
frontline of Turkey is legal boundaries. Therefore, 
Turkey doesn’t have interest in some problems 
and changes of remainder of Ottoman lands like 
Balkans, Caucasians, the Middle East, and North 
Africa. Turkey foreign policy was neutrality, 
neglect, and ignorance about Eastern World 
(Gözen 2009, p. 36). 

These changes have caused negative reflec- 
tion on the Islamic World about Turkey. First, 
these changes are perceived as rupture from 
Islamic identity and civilization. Second, politi- 
cal and military intervention to the Hatay ques- 
tion in 1939 and northern Iraq problem have been 
criticized by the Arab world in shade of Arab 
nationalism. Third is ambivalent altitude for the 
Middle East in Turkish foreign policy as it’s 
happened in recognition of Israel and negative 
attitude vote with France for Algerian indepen- 
dence. Forth is consistent foreign policy with 
US’s interest in the region. Especially position 
of Turkey excoriate by Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon 
around 1947 and 1960. 

Shortly the period of 1925 and 1960 was abso- 
lute pro-Western foreign policy of Turkey. So, the 
relationship between Turkey and Middle Eastern 
countries has been securitized by discourse of 
Westernization. Securitizing actors were secular 
state and elites. Referent object was national sov- 
ereignty and secularism; existential threats for 
referent objects were re-conservatism. 
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Deviation from Absolute Pro-Western Policy 
of Turkey 

Some significant development in international 
area has caused to review absolute pro-Western 
policy of Turkey. First and one of the most 
impacted ones is Cuban Missile Crisis in the 
1960s. 

Missile crises between the USA and USSR 
caused great danger for Turkey, but it solved with- 
out any information and evaluation from Turkey. 
Turkey realized that West easily could jeopardize 
him. 

Second impacted one was Cyprus crises. Tur- 
key perceived as national problem Cyprus ques- 
tion and needs for international support. 
Nevertheless Turkey couldn’t find enough sup- 
port by neither Western countries nor Eastern 
countries in this case. Therefore, Turkey realized 
that the West doesn’t stand behind them when 
Turkey need them (Gözen 2009, p. 182). 

Third one is Arab-Israel War. Turkey 
decided to give passive support for Arab coun- 
tries in this time (Bölükbaşı 1999, p. 26). Tur- 
key have had small advantage of this policy 
during oil crisis around 1973 and 1974. The 
only concrete benefit for Turkey was oil pipe- 
line between Iraq and Turkey. But Turkey 
didn’t so take advantage of this relation for a 
long time because of political and economical 
instability (Gözen 2009, p. 184). 

The USA embargoed for Turkey after the mil- 
itary intervention to Cyprus. And some economic 
problems between Turkey and Europe have 
aroused idea of searching alternative in foreign 
policy. In this period Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit 
and Co-deputy Necmettin Erbakan were impor- 
tant political figure for desecuritization process of 
Turkey’s foreign policy about the Middle East 
(Gözen 2009, p. 185). Bulent Ecevit was seeking 
cooperation about military and security issue in 
the regional context, while Necmettin Erbakan 
was seeking for economic cooperation such as 
“Islamic economic cooperation” between region 
countries. 

Other important events are Iran revolution and 
Iran-Iraq War. Both countries relied on Turkey for 
their economic needs and reliable mediator. So, 
Iran-Iraq War has caused rising of external trade 
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and cooperation in the region around the 1980s 
(Calabrese 1994, p. 103). 

After the 1980s, Prime Minister Turgut Ozal 
has widened vision of Turkey both in West and 
East direction. He has both Ecevit and Erbakan 
vision about the Middle East. He wants it to be an 
active country in the region and become a regional 
power. Therefore he supported to the USA in 
First Gulf War. It was such a rebirth of absolute 
pro-Western policy of Turkey. But this time 
Turkey tried to develop relationship with other 
regional countries also. 

Rising of the Kurdish question and new 
conjecture post-Cold War time caused fluctua- 
tion of regional policy of Turkey. Neoliberal 
transformation and its economic requirements 
have suppressed being more dynamic in foreign 
policy. 

This period stagnation and horizontal expan- 
sion period of the Turkish foreign policy. Hence, 
President Ozal tried to diversify and expand inter- 
est area of Turkey by developing of relationship 
with old Soviet Union affiliated Turkish countries 
in Central Asia, but internal and international 
conjoncture did not allow to the great change to 
happen like this. 

Most remarkable thing in these periods was 
that Turkey has always tried to keep warm rela- 
tionship with West even seeking independence 
about foreign policy (Erhan 2006, pp. 390-391). 
So Turkey has been always criticized about being 
pro-Westerner both internally and externally. 


Desecuritization of Relationship Between 
Turkey and Islamic World 

Actually seeking of proactive foreign policy has 
just begun after the Cold War time. Some initia- 
tives were salient in terms of Turgut Ozal. But 
proactive policy has taken step in time of AKP 
(Justice and Development Party) after 2002. AKP 
government has benefited from all past experience 
about the Middle East and West. So silent future 
of foreign policy of AKP government is multi- 
dimensional foreign policy. Important subjects 
were: 


(a) Sustainable development via economic coop- 
eration with all countries 
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(b) Sustainable security via regional cooperation 
with all neighbors 

(c) Diversified international trade 

(d) Forward-deployed diplomacy by using histor- 
ical gravity 


These political initiatives have started with 
negotiations in regional dispute, for example, 
between Iran and West, Israel and Syria, Iran and 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon and Israel, etc. Turkey 
thinks that inner peace is necessary to be strong 
in foreign policy. So some democratization pro- 
gram has been accepted by the government to deal 
with Kurdish question and reduce structural 
violence. 

Opposition parties claimed that Turkey has 
diverted his face from West to the East, but most 
actually igniter initiatives about membership of 
the EU have been taken by AKP government also. 

Most important change about state policy is 
that Turkey begins to benefit from Islam as a 
historical and moral motivation source for foreign 
policy instead of perceiving it as a threat for 
secularism. It helps to create friendly and more 
realistic foreign policy with Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. This is desecuritization of the relationship 
with other Islamic countries in the Middle East. 
These developments were not unilateral. Turkey 
has gained great popularity in the Middle East 
public because of some declarations about Pales- 
tinian/Israel question and negotiation initiative in 
regional conflicts. Additionally economic 
achievement and political stability take Turkey 
in front of the line in international arena so Turkey 
came to be seen as a model. Turkey was one of the 
least affected countries about global financial cri- 
sis and most democratic ones between Islamic 
countries. 

Conciliatory public speech about Islam and 
secularism which had been done by Prime Min- 
ister R.T. Erdogan in the University of Cairo 
was reassured for Islamic extremism. These 
improvements have positively reflected on the 
economic and politic relationship between Tur- 
key and other Islamic countries. All indicators 
were positively raised. This development caused 
to discuss Turkey as a model for all Muslim 
countries. 
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Conclusion 


Prominent concern of today’s world is security 
problems. Globalization and high technology 
have multiplier effect on the security problems, 
and all problems are metastasized easily. So, 
nobody can feel safe because of being far away 
from problematic area. 

Additionally any problem in security area has 
more destructive effect today also. It means that 
many terrorist attacks have not been carried out in 
a military and conventional manner. In contrary 
attackers used daily life’s tools. So this reality has 
dragged all of us to the security dilemma. We 
should make a choice between privacy, freedoms, 
and security. Hence security problems must be 
dealt with new methods. And we should develop 
new paradigm in international security also. One 
of the most logical methods is of course to prevent 
problems in their sources. This is core value of 
regional security complex theory (RSCT). 

RSCT requires to strengthen regional coopera- 
tion because similarity, complexity, and proxim- 
ity. The meaning of the region in this theory 1s that 
the region is the integrated area which has eco- 
nomic, geographic, social, and cultural similarity 
and is challenged by the same security problem. 
The meaning of the regional security complex 
(RSC) is also “as a group of state whose primary 
security concern link together sufficiently close 
that their national security cannot be reasonably 
considered apart from another.” 

Generally geographic adjacency is much less 
effective in economic sector when compared 
with security interaction. So, all states in the system 
are enmeshed in a global web of security 
interdependency. But because regional security 
is often associated with proximity, this inter- 
dependence is far from being uniform. Barry 
Buzan says that security interdependency is mark- 
edly more intense among states which are inside in 
complex than which are outside. But great powers 
and superpowers extend their interest and interac- 
tion over many complexes also. Great powers will 
typically penetrate several adjacent regions, while 
superpowers will range over the whole planet. 

Some other states which have limited capacity 
confine their security interest and activities to their 
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near neighbors. Smaller states will usually find 
themselves locked into and RSC with their neigh- 
bors (Buzan and Waver 2003, p. 46). So, regional 
security complex and their problems strictly bind 
to condition of the powers. 

The question in this point is how regional 
security in geographical clusters can be enhanced. 

Some of the basic assumptions of this study are 
as follows: first, history shows us that minimal 
relationship with other states causes more threat 
perception; second, regional security highly 
depends on regional collaboration. Third, geo- 
graphic proximity is more functional in insecurity 
than the economic relation so economic coopera- 
tion works in regional clusters but does not pre- 
vent proxy wars. 

There are many problematic areas in the world. 
One of them or one of the most important ones is 
the Middle East region. Because the Middle East 
is the most unstable region of the world today, this 
provides a safe haven to the extremists or terrorist 
organizations. 

The question is here how to re-stabilize Middle 
East would again. Before giving answer to this 
question, we should have some reflection about 
the Middle East. 

The Middle East is a large and complicated 
place and possesses some distinctive historical 
and cultural features. Most countries were colo- 
nized by Westerners except for Turkey, Iran, and 
Saudi Arabia. All countries have been tradition- 
ally linked by trade and religion to each other for a 
long history in the region. Turkey and Afghani- 
stan are insulator countries among the Middle 
East, Europe, and South Asia. Additionally Tur- 
key has special importance because of its ruling of 
Arab countries as the heartland of the Ottoman 
Empire for a long time. 

All Arab countries gained their indepen- 
dence by inducement of Arab nationalism 
after the Second World War. But Arabism 
and Islamism are competitive as well as 
closely interlinked ideas. The construction of 
Arab nationalism has generated considerably 
more inter-Arab rivalry and conflict than coop- 
eration and harmony. This rivalry includes 
water, border, and clan interest problems also. 
So, many of the present dynamics of conflict 
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of the region have roots which reaches back 
into the interwar years. 

From another point of view, colonization and 
decolonization have destroyed traditional socio- 
political structure of Arab countries and left them 
in an unstable condition after the independence. 
We can add more subject, but the main problems 
which are related with regional security are: 


(a) Rising of extremism and rivalry between reli- 
gious sects 

(b) Lack of regional cooperation, dialog, and sol- 
idarity because of the threat perception and 
others problems. 


In this point it should be remembered that the 
Middle East has not been an unstable place in the 
near history. Actually there were no waging secu- 
rity problems in the Middle East at the time of the 
Ottoman Empire. Therefore, the Ottoman Empire 
has been a kind of “security community” by cov- 
ering most Islamic countries in the Middle East 
region for a long time. So it can be said that the 
Ottoman Empire has achieved Karl W. Deutsch’s 
economic-orientated “security community” 
model in the context of political scene also. 

But at the post-empire time, mutual relationship 
has been low level between regional countries. 
Especially Turks, prominent successor of the 
Ottomans have turned their face to the West and 
have been refrained from developing close rela- 
tionship with the other Islamic Countries in shake 
of Westernization. This is the securitization of 
international relationship between Turkey and 
other Islamic countries. The other states also have 
securitized foreign policies with neighbors because 
of the geostrategic and politic disputes. So the 
Middle East has been far away from regional inte- 
gration and cooperation among countries. 

Today many countries perceive threats from 
others in the Middle East. If so it is crucially impor- 
tant to desecuritize of foreign policies for building a 
regional security complex in the Middle East. In 
this point, experience of Turkey about new foreign 
policy may be a good model for readvance rela- 
tionship amongs regional countries. 

So most salient future of new foreign policy of 
Turkey is multidimensional. Important subjects 
were: 
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(a) Sustainable development via economic coop- 
eration with all countries 

(b) Sustainable security via regional cooperation 
with all neighbors 

(c) Diversified international trade 

(d) Forward-deployed diplomacy by using of his- 
torical gravity 


These are parallel with regional complex the- 
ory also. But most important barriers for regional 
cooperation in the Middle East are autocratic gov- 
ernments in the region. Turkey proves that democ- 
racy and secularism might be compatible with 
Islam. But of course no authoritarian regime will 
easily accept to transform itself to democratic one. 
In this point external power may destroy all 
images and initiatives. This transformation must 
be internally induced, and reliable power is the 
power of people. Turkey may be only brilliant 
image for metamorphose. 

As a result, regional security complex theory 
draws a good framework for solving of security 
issues of the Middle East. The Middle East region 
needs a functional regional cooperation for being 
stable area. This functional regional cooperation 
could be a solution for not only political and 
economic problems but also for religious extrem- 
ism. So there must be some dragger countries for 
this functional cooperation, and Turkey 1s eligible 
for the Middle East because of its historical grav- 
ity. And Turkey may be good model for all Mus- 
lim countries because of its experiences about 
desecuritization of the relationship in the Middle 
East region. 
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Synonym 


An administrator’s latitude in 


implementation 


policy 


Definition 


Administrative discretion is the freedom that 
unelected public servants have to make deci- 
sions about the application and implementation 
of public policy. Administrative discretion 
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includes the ability to decide which policies to 
focus on as well as the determination of the 
kind, quality, and quantity of benefits or sanc- 
tions to apply. 


Introduction 


Administrative agencies carry out the dictates of 
the laws and rules that express public policy. 
Laws and rules do not implement themselves, 
and no matter how precise they may be, laws 
and rules cannot anticipate every possible cir- 
cumstance that reality presents. Ultimately, the 
interpretation and implementation of public pol- 
icy 1s left to bureaucrats/public servants, who 
must resolve the real-life issues that clients 
face and public policy seeks to address. This 
resolution requires public servants to exercise 
administrative discretion. Administrative discre- 
tion takes many forms and occurs at virtually all 
levels of an administrative agency. It 1s so cen- 
tral to the realization of public policy that 
administrative discretion lies at the heart of 
administrative law. Administrative discretion, 
however, remains controversial for at least two 
reasons. First, administrative discretion means 
that policy is shaped by an unelected cadre of 
public employees. Perhaps for this reason, much 
of the political science literature has focused on 
differences in legislative grants of discretion to 
public agencies and on how political actors can 
direct bureaucratic discretion. Second, while 
discretion enables public servants to tailor their 
actions to fit the circumstances, it also makes it 
possible for public officials to discriminate and 
behave abusively. Much of the public adminis- 
tration literature considers the conditions under 
which discretion is practiced and the character- 
istics that shape its practice. 


Discretion at Work 


Since laws tend to be more general than specific, 
administrative discretion includes both agency 
rulemaking and implementation actions. In state 
and federal governments, statutes typically give 
regulatory and service agencies broad policy 
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mandates, and agencies then adopt administrative 
rules that provide greater detail for how those 
mandates will be met. In this way, administrative 
rules structure administrative discretion. Even 
with rules in place, public officials exercise dis- 
cretion in many ways and at all levels of the 
agency, top, middle, and bottom. 

Discretion comes into play when agency heads 
use their judgment to determine how to carry out 
vague or inconsistent policy mandates. It allows 
administrators to select from alternatives and deter- 
mine how a public policy will be carried out in a 
specific case. For example, an agency executive 
may develop a strategic plan that places more 
emphasis on attaining some policy goals and less 
focus on others. Discretion also allows bureaucrats/ 
public servants to use their expertise to fill in the 
knowledge gaps of legislation. For example, to 
combat seasonal influenza, public health officials 
use surveillance data and forecasts about the spread 
of various strains of viruses across the world in 
order to determine which virus strains should be 
included in the flu vaccine for that year. Finally, 
discretion allows a public servant to adapt a pro- 
gram or procedure to fit the client’s needs instead of 
blindly following a one-size-fits-all approach. 
When teaching young children to read, for exam- 
ple, a teacher may tutor a single student having 
difficulties with an assignment while the rest of 
the class reads independently. In this sense, admin- 
istrative discretion makes public policy real and 
meaningful to the client. 


The Political Science Perspective 


Lawmakers address administrative discretion of 
both ex ante, in the design of legislation, and ex 
post, in the oversight of administrative agencies. 
Some scholars note that legislation can be 
designed to “stack the deck” in favor of preferred 
policy outcomes, and such deck stacking limits 
the need to rely on administrators’ judgments. For 
example, the laws’ provisions for the burden of 
proof stacks the deck against pharmaceutical com- 
panies attaining approval for a new drug as well as 
against the Environmental Protection Agency’s 
(EPA) regulating chemicals: Drug companies 
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must demonstrate that a new drug is both safe 
and effective to win regulatory approval, but the 
EPA must prove a chemical harms human life or 
the environment for that chemical to be regulated. 
As a result, few new drugs are approved and few 
chemicals are regulated. In designing legislation, 
lawmakers can include provisions affecting the 
administrative rulemaking process or the compo- 
sition of administrative boards to shape the law’s 
implementation and favor predetermined out- 
comes, stacking the deck to favor some interests 
and hinder others (McNollgast 1999). 

Many scholars in political science examine 
administrative discretion through the lens of eco- 
nomics (particularly the economics of insurance) 
to develop theoretically-driven mathematical 
models that explain or predict bureaucratic 
responses to congressional grants of authority. 
Many of these models formalize the relationship 
between lawmakers and bureaucrats as a principal- 
agent problem, a relationship in which one party 
(the principal) empowers another (the agent) to act 
on their behalf. In an ideal relationship, the agent 
acts efficiently and effectively to carry out the 
principal’s tasks, but economic models assume 
both agents and principals are rational, self- 
interested actors. The principal-agent problem 
arises because the interests of principals and agents 
may differ: unfaithful agents may shirk their duties 
or pursue their own agendas at the principals’ 
expense. Information asymmetry — in which the 
agents know more about the policy and its imple- 
mentation than the principals do — is a related 
problem that formal models of bureaucratic dis- 
cretion frequently address. 


Principals, Agents, and Policy 


Policy implementation is rife with principal agent 
and information asymmetry problems. The very 
notion of bureaucratic expertise — whether in sub- 
stantive areas or procedural matters — highlights 
the information advantages of bureaucrats. For- 
mal models have demonstrated that administrative 
discretion is not a dichotomous issue, but a matter 
of degree. They have shown that it is not possible 
to implement policy without at least a small 
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measure of administrative discretion and also 
have identified conditions under which law- 
makers to grant agencies greater measures of 
discretion (Epstein and O’ Halloran 1999). Gener- 
ally, lawmakers are apt to grant more administra- 
tive discretion in areas that are technically 
complex or inherently unstable, and less in areas 
in which they feel competent to set direction. 
Laws governing responses to emergencies or 
disasters tend to give agencies considerable dis- 
cretion for how they will respond, for example. 
Agencies, on the other hand, may desire less dis- 
cretion when the issues involved are highly salient 
and garner a great deal of interest but where the 
outcomes of the policy choice are uncertain. In 
short, formal models examining ex ante measures 
for bureaucratic control have shown that it 1s 
neither possible nor practical for lawmakers to 
design away administrative discretion. 

One way to address the principal-agent prob- 
lem is to monitor the agents’ behavior, but such 
oversight is costly. Furthermore, monitoring often 
focuses on inputs, but effective monitoring of 
agencies would concentrate on outcomes. For 
members of congress, an agency’s key outcome 
is whether their constituents are getting the ser- 
vices they want from agencies. The use of formal 
models examining ex post measures for limiting 
agency discretion led scholars to examine con- 
gressional oversight, an important function that 
many felt congress had abandoned. Congressional 
oversight helps assure that elected representatives 
and administrative agencies generally agree about 
agency purposes and practices, but oversight 
activities tend to be spotty. Rather than uniformly 
reviewing the actions of all federal agencies, 
members of congress pay particular attention to 
the programs or agencies they believe are some- 
how failing congressional constituents. 

Critics had long argued that Congress treated 
agency oversight in an ad hoc, lackadaisical fash- 
ion. Models of the oversight function revealed 
that congress’ approach to monitoring agency 
behavior stood on solid, rational ground. Just as 
a fire alarm signals, a need for action, mistakes, or 
poor outcomes in policy implementation raise a 
call for legislative oversight, as elected officials 
review agency actions (McCubbins and Schwartz 
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1984). Many congressional actions — reviewing 
budgets, holding hearings, approving executive 
appointments — can be used to rein in administra- 
tive discretion and shape future decisions. In 
short, legislative efforts to attenuate administra- 
tive discretion can come both before implementa- 
tion by changing a broad grant of power to a 
narrow, highly specific one as well as after imple- 
mentation, through heightened legislative over- 
sight, tightened budgetary controls, or increased 
scrutiny over the appointments of agency heads. 

Economic reasoning, formal models, and 
principal-agent theory simplified relationships 
between administrative and congressional actors 
to the point that differences among institutional 
mechanisms could be explained and predicted. 
The economic foundation lent these models 
several strengths, including a rational micro- 
foundation for the individual behavior of bureau- 
crats and lawmakers, the use of deductive 
reasoning, and the need for sophisticated method- 
ologies, that drew scholars’ interests. Moving 
beyond the stark principal-agent model of 
congressional-administrative relationships to a 
more realistic depiction of the politics of policy 
implementation recognizes that federal bureau- 
crats respond to multiple principals — congress, 
the executive, the courts, and interest groups — 
with differing perspectives. Beyond that, many 
bureaucrats are trained in professions and mem- 
bers of professional organizations that have their 
own codes of ethical behavior. The recognition of 
multiple principles and influences greatly compli- 
cates these models of bureaucratic behavior and 
reduces their predictive power. 


The Public Administration Perspective 


The classic Weberian (1978) bureaucracy focused 
on the efficient execution of duty: elected officials 
set programmatic goals which administrators car- 
ried out. In “Politics as Vocation,” Weber (1965) 
declared that elected officials, not administrators, 
are to be responsible for public policy and are to 
be held responsible through the political process. 
Bureaucrats are to use their professional expertise 
and follow the laws and rules to implement these 
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programs, giving rise to the classic politics/ 
administration dichotomy of Woodrow Wilson 
(1887). The notion of administrative discretion 
was not a carefully developed construct. In his 
famous essay, Wilson called for “unhampered 
discretion,” presumably relying on bureaucratic 
expertise, technical competence, and the hierar- 
chical controls of public agencies. This position 
was revised as Wilson campaigned for the pres- 
idency in 1912 when he advocated in favor of 
greater legislative specificity, and administra- 
tive responses to well-defined laws (Cook 
2002). 

As government assumed new roles in the Great 
Depression, divergent perspectives of bureau- 
cratic responsibility, accountability, and adminis- 
trative discretion were voiced. The debate 
between Carl Friedrich (1935, 1940) and Herman 
Finer (1936, 1940) explored the normative dimen- 
sions of public service as it established polar posi- 
tions on the proper scope of bureaucratic action. 
Finer argued in favor of the classic dichotomy, 
contending that bureaucrats are accountable to 
elected officials, whose directives should include 
policy goals as well as the means for their achieve- 
ment. Part of the elected official’s job, according 
to Finer, was the supervision of bureaucrats’ 
implementation of policy. In his view, discretion 
was the politicians’ prerogative. Friedrich, on the 
other hand, emphasized the complex interactions 
among policies and the technical aspects of 
their implementation. He saw public policy mak- 
ing as an ongoing process, evolving at the hands 
of administrators as they carry out policy direc- 
tives. Friedrich’s work drew on ideas of profes- 
sionalism and the development of expertise 
through training, education, and interaction 
with other professionals. In his view, good policy 
results arise not from the simple following of 
directives, but from the bureaucrat’s efforts to 
be responsive to the public good and responsible 
to elected officials. To Friedrich, discretion 
enabled public servants to use their expertise 
for the public good and to be held accountable 
for their actions. Taken together, the Friedrich- 
Finer debate highlights two sides of bureaucratic 
responsibility — the political as well as the 
professional. 
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Street-Level Bureaucracy 


To Lipsky (1980), policies are best understood not 
by studying the way they are enacted by elected 
officials, but by examining the way they are carried 
out through the actions of street-level bureaucrats. 
Street-level bureaucrats (Lipsky 1980) handle indi- 
vidual transactions between citizens and public 
agencies and, despite their place on the lower 
rungs of the public agency’s hierarchy, make the 
decisions and take the actions that implement pub- 
lic policy. In that process, they exercise consider- 
able administrative discretion. Acting in the name 
of the agency, street-level bureaucrats — police 
officers, teachers, health and safety inspectors, 
intake officers, etc. — assign the benefits and impose 
the sanctions that actualize public policy. Decisions 
to issue a ticket, assign a grade to homework, set 
the amount of a fine, confer benefits, and perform 
the other decisive tasks that deliver public policy to 
citizens all lie within the purview of street level 
bureaucrats. 

Essentially, Lipsky perceived street-level 
bureaucrats as using their discretion to make their 
jobs both more manageable and more interesting. 
Every day, these workers face clients in difficult 
circumstances and agency pressures to be effective 
and efficient. Many street-level workers succumb 
to the pressures and burn out. Turnover in these 
jobs is high. Those who remain develop individual 
routines to deal with the pressure of limited time, 
emotional cost, and uncertainty in making judg- 
ments about individual cases. A job counsellor, 
for example, may deal with the easy-to-place cli- 
ents first, to satisfy agency demands for efficiency, 
and leave hard-to-place, long unemployed clients 
for last on their daily to-do lists. While the routines 
help simplify work life, they also shape decisions 
on the use of discretion. Besides individually- 
developed routines, street-level bureaucrats’ deci- 
sions are also influenced by their coworkers, orga- 
nizational culture, as well as by their personal and 
professional beliefs and norms. The perspective 
that street-level bureaucrats have of themselves, 
their work, and their clients is very different from 
the views of high-level policy makers. 

High-level policy makers see the targets of 
policies (e.g., at-risk teenagers) as objective 
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abstractions and the street-level bureaucrat as the 
implementation arm of the state. Street-level 
bureaucrats work directly with members of the 
public, and often define their work not in terms 
of policies and rules but in terms of their norms 
and beliefs about fairness as well as in terms of 
their relationships with their clients (Maynard- 
Moody and Musheno 2000). Unlike the objective 
observations of high-level policy makers, street- 
level bureaucrats are emotionally engaged, but the 
power positions of the bureaucrat and client is 
unequal because the bureaucrat has the authority 
to issue sanctions and benefits. 

Faced with the need to make quick decisions, 
street-level bureaucrats assess their clients’ situa- 
tion and determine a response to it. One way in 
which street-level bureaucrats use their discretion 
is in the decision over how fervently to pursue their 
client’s case and which rules to apply in its pursuit. 
In their study of cops, teachers, and counsellors, 
Maynard-Moody and Musheno (2003) found this 
decision was based on street-level bureaucrat’s 
judgment of whether the client was just “working 
the system” or was truly worthy of assistance and 
extra effort. For those deemed deserving, street- 
level bureaucrats will sometimes risk breaking the 
rules to take actions in the interest of their client. 
The discretion of street-level bureaucrats can work 
to the client’s benefit or detriment, and high-level 
policy makers sometimes seek to channel discre- 
tion by enacting procedures and policies that cen- 
tralize decision making. 


Limiting Discretion at the Street Level 


Information and communication technology 
has limited the discretion of street-level bureau- 
crats in some large, machine-like agencies, par- 
ticularly for routine decisions involving program 
eligibility. In these agencies, systems analysts, 
software programmers, and policy analysts 
have designed knowledge management systems, 
decision trees, and algorithms to allow for com- 
puterized assessment of client information and 
program entitlement. Public employees that 
meet with clients use computerized templates 
to input client data, with the decision made by 
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the system. Intake personnel have lost adminis- 
trative discretion in these agencies, but discre- 
tion has not so much been eliminated as 
transferred to the system designers (Bovens 
and Zouridis 2002). 

Centralization and standardization also limit 
administrative discretion. When a state establishes 
the education curriculum or selects the textbooks 
that may be used in K-12 classes, the discretion of 
local elected officials has been limited. At the 
local level, some school boards not only establish 
the curricula for classes, but determine what will 
be taught, when, and how, limiting the discretion 
of teachers. Again, centralization and standardi- 
zation, whether through technology or by decree, 
limit administrative discretion at the lower levels 
by interpreting policy and creating procedures 
that reflect the preferences of systems designers 
and higher-level policy makers. 


Conclusion 


Administrative discretion is part of policy imple- 
mentation in nearly every public program. It 
remains despite lawmakers’ efforts to control it 
through legislative design and executives’ 
employment of technology and other means to 
standardize and centralize decisions. While polit- 
ical science models frequently assumed that 
bureaucrats would use their discretion in their 
own self-interest, perhaps by shirking work or 
pursuing personal goals, Maynard-Moody and 
Musheno (2000, 2003) found that many bureau- 
crats at the street level use their discretion to 
dedicate themselves to meeting the needs of cli- 
ents they believed in. In this way, many street- 
level bureaucrats use their discretion to make 
their jobs rewarding while making public policies 
work in the interests of the public. On the other 
hand, just as these bureaucrats can use their dis- 
cretion for their clients’ benefit, discretion can be 
used abusively, to the client’s detriment. 


Cross-References 


Politics and Administration 
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Synonyms 


Direction; Government; Improvement; Manage- 
ment; Organization 


Definition 


Those aspects of and changes in public adminis- 
tration necessary to carry out policies, projects, 
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and programs that will improve social and economic 
conditions, and the study of such administration. 

The bureaucratic process that facilitates or stim- 
ulates the achievement of socioeconomic progress 
through utilization of the talents and expertise of 
the bureaucrats. It involves the mobilization of 
bureaucratic elite skills for speeding up the devel- 
opment process. 


Introduction 


Development administration is one of the many 
perspectives from which scholars understand the 
underdevelopment of many developing countries, 
particularly in Africa and other parts of Asia, and 
what can be done to change it. Development 
administration may be even more relevant today 
than when it first emerged in the aftermath of the 
Second World War; globalization produced a one- 
size-fits-all approach through concepts like the 
New Public Management (NPM) and reinventing 
government. 

Currently these global ideas have found reso- 
nances in concepts such as governance, collabo- 
rative governance, the new public governance, 
and public networks, among others. Unfortunately, 
while these ideas gain traction implementing them 
continues to be problematic in developing coun- 
tries, which want to develop their public bureaucracy 
as the condition for better overall development. 
Bureaucracies in most developing countries are 
less able than in the developed world, making it 
very difficult for them to undertake the kind of 
development common elsewhere. It is thus impor- 
tant to revisit the idea of development administra- 
tion to see how it can fit into the modern or even 
the postmodern developmental ethos, and how it 
can be used to enhance development in develop- 
ing countries. In other words: Is development 
administration relevant today? 


The Emergence of Development 
Administration 


Development administration, then, is a post-Second 
World War concept. It emerged with the 
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decolonization of many countries in Africa and 
Asia, as part of the ripple effect of the war in the 
1950s. The war made these countries globally 
more significant, inasmuch as some had partici- 
pated on behalf of their colonial masters. Its after- 
math saw agitation for better public service 
delivery and, in some cases, public service jobs. 
Before it, colonial authorities had largely ignored 
the development of their colonies. In some cases 
the clamor for better public services and jobs 
generated civil unrest and the demand for 
independence. 

Achieving independence, however, did not 
solve these countries’ problems. The government 
machinery, particularly the bureaucracy, was inad- 
equate, and faced tasks it had not been set up to 
perform. Creating an effective governmental sys- 
tem, with an efficient and capable bureaucracy 
that could meet these developmental needs, then 
became paramount. 

Development administration thus emerged 
out of the realization that governments and their 
bureaucracies in less-developed countries 
needed to be recreated and revitalized as a pre- 
requisite for transforming those societies. It 
became both an academic discipline and a pre- 
scription for implementing and administering 
government programs for economic develop- 
ment (Hope 1984: 64), as scholars, particularly 
in the United States, and the United States gov- 
ernment grappled with the problem of how to 
build such bureaucracies. 

This thinking was necessary in view of the 
fact that these newly emerged independent 
countries faced the mammoth tasks of nation 
building, and consequently needed civil service 
institutions with the skills to undertake core 
development functions, including the generation 
of policy and program alternatives in different 
sectors, program planning, implementation mon- 
itoring, and service delivery and access. Admin- 
istration in newly independent countries was 
sadly wanting in its capacity to meet these 
demands of independence, nor could the trans- 
fer of public administration from the Western 
world, as an instrument of development meets 
the developmental expectations in these 
countries. 
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The CAG and the Evolution of Development 
Administration 

Development administration, then, was one of the 
United States government’s attempts to generate 
development through technical assistance to newly 
emerged developing countries after the war. In 
pursuing this course of action, the primary con- 
cern, according to Loveman (1976), was to find an 
alternative to the Marxist-Leninist idea of devel- 
opment, which ran contrary to that of the Western 
democratic ethos, in furtherance of American he- 
gemony in these countries. The US government 
developed a four-point strategy, where the fourth 
point was about achieving the objectives of tech- 
nical assistance. According to Esman and Mont- 
gomery (1969), it sought a rather simple solution 
for a very complex set of conditions. The strategy 
called for training in modern skills and transfer- 
ring “know-how” from an American “technician” 
(or a UN “expert”) to “counterparts” in less- 
developed countries. At the same time Americans 
were to be put in the position of the givers and the 
cooperating nationals were to be the receivers of 
American developed skills and technology. To 
Esman and Montgomery (1969), therefore, this 
doctrine summed up technical cooperation in the 
minds of most Americans (including members of 
Congress) and many leaders of the less-developed 
countries (509). 

The emphasis on technical assistance was 
also linked to the transfer of administrative capa- 
bilities. Advocates called for a distinct form of 
administration, using which the government in a 
developing country would actively lead, stimu- 
late, and centrally coordinate the country’s total 
development endeavor. This American attempt 
to provide a countervailing force to Marxism- 
Leninism gave birth to a new public administra- 
tion scholarly entity: the Comparative Adminis- 
tration Group (CAG), whose members studied 
development administration from the 1950s in 
newly independent states in the developing world. 

The CAG wanted to advance the theory and 
practice of comparative public administration, 
and bring the study of public administration in 
developing countries into the mainstream in the 
USA, assisting these scholars in achieving their 
objective of spreading American development to 
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those countries. According to Schaffer (1971), the 
group’s interest in the relations between public 
administration and politics was formulated on the 
premise that “a live and vital public administra- 
tion” was a necessary instrument of government 
and politics, and a comparatively beneficent source 
of welfare. The second point was that there could 
and should be a new version of that instrument, to 
be called development administration: which was, 
perhaps, public administration when it became an 
instrument in the hands of governments “every- 
where” who were “struggling to improve the lot of 
man” (328). 

For the CAG, understanding the nature and 
development of these newly emerged countries 
and how they could overcome their developmen- 
tal problems called for understanding the context 
and the environment in which established public 
administration institutions operate. They thus be- 
lieved that transplanting the American public 
administration system was unnecessary from both 
the theoretical and practical points of view. Many 
CAG scholars found the kind of technical assistance 
developed by the United States, for example, inap- 
plicable in these countries, although they unani- 
mously agreed about the relationship between 
politics and public administration and how the two 
can be used in governing society. They thus ques- 
tioned the application of American public adminis- 
tration as part of the overseas technical assistance 
programs of the United States government. At the 
same time, they agreed that it was important not 
only to find more appropriate frameworks of anal- 
ysis but also to carry out empirical studies and 
operational programs. 

The need to develop different theoretical and 
empirical frameworks to understand these socie- 
ties led Riggs (1964), for instance, to develop his 
Prismatic Society idea. In less-developed coun- 
tries people hold two different sets of ideals — 
what he called traditional, relatively fused traits, 
and relatively diffracted traits — at the same time, 
and they are in constant conflict. Unfortunately, as 
noted by Hope (1984), the “conflict between the 
two is not often articulated, but is recognised by 
the acceptance of an endemic gap between formal 
expectations and actual behaviour” (66). Riggs 
(1962) further emphasized the importance of 
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ecology in the study of administration, essen- 
tially dismissing scholars who believed that 
Western administrative systems could be repli- 
cated in developing countries without a careful 
and systematic readjustment of variables to suit 
the social structures of these countries. He 
insisted that understanding the ecology of these 
countries meant not just reciting the facts of 
geography, history, social structure, etc., but ana- 
lyzing patterns of interaction between subject 
and environment. 


What Is Embedded in Development 
Administration? 


According to Schaffer (1969: 184), development 
administration is a distinctive form of administra- 
tion for development programs, policies, and 
plans in those conditions (traditional, transitional 
or newly independent, and less-developed politi- 
cal system) in which there are unusually extensive 
needs (which could coincide with urgently ex- 
pressed demands of political elites, modernizing 
ideologies, and exercises in mobilization), pre- 
cisely where there are peculiarly few resources 
and exceptionally severe obstacles to meeting the 
needs. To him, the distinction of development 
administration is exactly in the inconvenient com- 
bination: extensive needs, low capacities, severe 
obstacles. Concisely, development administration, 
focusing on the state bureaucracy and political insti- 
tutions, should create an innovative atmosphere 
or environment through which governments in 
developing societies and their developmental 
partners, particularly the United States and the 
United Nations, could operationalize and share 
developmental goals by combining planning 
(thinking) and acting (doing), minimizing paro- 
chialism, diffusing influence, increasing tolerance 
of interdependence, and avoiding bureaupathol- 
ogy. As Hope (1984) has cogently summarized, 
the goals of development administration are to 
stimulate and facilitate defined programs for social 
and economic progress: or, put another way, de- 
velopment administration is the administration of 
policies, programs, and projects to serve develop- 
ment purposes. It indicates the complex of the 
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agencies, management systems, and processes a 
government establishes to achieve its develop- 
ment goals. It thus encompasses the organization 
of new agencies, such as planning organizations 
and development corporations, the orientation of 
established agencies, such as departments of agri- 
culture, the delegation of administrative powers to 
development agencies, and the creation of a cadre 
of administrators who can provide leadership in 
stimulating and supporting programs of social and 
economic improvement (63—64). 

According to the dominant premise of devel- 
opment administration, there are significant and 
fundamental differences between the public admin- 
istrative process in less-developed countries and in 
developed ones. In many respects, the notion of 
development administration questions the rele- 
vance of classical or traditional systems, concepts, 
and methods of public administration to the de- 
mands and challenges in less-developed coun- 
tries. For instance, there are those who doubt the 
relevance of the classical Weberian bureaucratic 
model to those demands. The argument is that 
having evolved from the experience of Western 
developed countries, they were not designed to be 
responsive to them. 

The theme of development administration was 
therefore to develop the administrative capacities 
of these societies on the premise that economic 
development can only be achieved with better 
administrative capabilities. Development admin- 
istration scholars conceived of administrative 
capability as involving the ability to mobilize, 
allocate, and combine the actions that are techni- 
cally needed to achieve developmental objec- 
tives. It should be about civil service structure 
and extra-governmental institutions. Such capa- 
bilities were concerned with the deliberate or arti- 
ficially induced acceleration (predominantly by 
public authorities) of growth processes, national 
goals, and modernization and action programs, 
with attention to normative prescriptions and 
value judgements concerning the direction of 
change. The idea was thus attuned to the problems 
and needs of developing societies, stressing the 
setting that provides the political, economic, cul- 
tural, and historical context within which admin- 
istration functions. 
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The “Relevance” of Development 
Administration Today 

In recent times the development of developing 
countries has again become the subject in devel- 
opmental discourse. Poverty, sickness, war, etc., 
continue to afflict most developing countries, 
even in the midst of plenty in terms of natural 
resources. It is not surprising that poverty reduc- 
tion strategies continued to be developed for such 
countries. Unfortunately, the concentration of 
development continues to be determined by the 
market, and championed by the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, the United States 
government, and other partners. Nevertheless, 
the market-based approach continues to lead to 
state or administrative reduction or thinning out 
through different strategies, despite the shortcom- 
ings of such policies, such as structural adjustment 
programs. What, then, needs to be done in the 
midst of these developmental problems? The 
answer may be in revisiting the very notion of 
development administration. 

Development administration scholars of old 
and in modern times have identified the impor- 
tance of administration in development. It seems, 
however, to have been ignored by proponents of 
the market idea for developing countries. With the 
recent focus on the developmental state, the ideas 
and ideals of development administration have 
become much more pertinent. One area develop- 
ment administration scholars have concentrated 
on is the role of the state, especially a capable 
bureaucracy, in spearheading development. Writ- 
ing on the role of the public bureaucracy in devel- 
opment, Stone (1965) observed: 

The task of national development therefore becomes 

in large measure, one of developing political and 

administrative capabilities to provide leadership 

and direction. These capabilities are especially crit- 
ical in administering and coordinating the myriad of 
activities which must be carried out with varying 
priorities and according to different time peri- 
ods...For this purpose, the natural and human 
resources of the country must be identified and 
utilized to the fullest extent and in the most eco- 
nomical manner. We see in this complex of admin- 
istrative tasks the greatest challenge facing our 

administrative capabilities (51). 

From Stone’s (1965) perspective, the primary 
obstacles to development are administrative rather 
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than economic, and not deficiencies in natural 
resources. He goes on to argue that developing 
countries generally lack the administrative capa- 
bility to implement plans and programs, and that 
most persons charged with planning and other 
development responsibilities in individual coun- 
tries, as well as persons made available under 
technical assistance programs, lack adequate knowl- 
edge and adaptability in designing and installing 
organizations, institutions, and procedures suit- 
able for the particular country (53). 

What Stone observed in the 1960s is perhaps 
more relevant today than it was during his time. 
For instance, the emergence of Information Com- 
munication Technologies has rendered bureau- 
cracy’s way of doing things a bit more archaic. 
These bureaucracies continue to face capacity 
issues that must be seriously addressed to help 
governments implement their development plans. 
Administrative capacity thus continues to be a 
major problem, so that development plans, includ- 
ing poverty-alleviating strategies and fighting cor- 
ruption, remain a mirage. The need to rebuild a 
public bureaucracy, just as in the 1960s, is now 
back on the drawing board. It does not, however, 
mean implementing a one-size-fits-all approach, 
but taking into consideration the ecology of the 
country: As the United Nations said in the 1960s, 
“the public service should in a very real sense 
belong to the society it serves, sharing its culture, 
its values, its problems and its ambitions. Even 
when external advice and assistance are available 
and accepted, they must be given an indigenous 
character, for the public administration is an inte- 
gral part of a nation's institutions” (UN 1961: 11). 
This was the idea projected by scholars interested 
in development. 

In current development discourse, however, 
the focus is more on building a democratic devel- 
opmental state, a situation projecting an effective 
role for the state in marshaling all forces to 
enhance development. Such a state needs a strong, 
efficient, and effective government machinery 
(public bureaucracy) that can continue to bring 
all sectors to the table collaboratively to discuss, 
develop, and implement public policies. From 
this perspective, we need the ideas and ideals 
projected by development administration in 
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helping to build such democratic developmental 
states in the developing world. 


Conclusion 


Development administration, the exercise of in- 
tentionally building an effective public adminis- 
tration in developing countries, continues to 
provide food for thought to both scholars and 
political leaders interested in developing coun- 
tries. Its earlier scholars and projectors had an 
altruistic attitude to the predicaments of newly 
emerged countries in the 1950s. Such scholars 
provided the scholarly and practical platforms on 
which effective administration could be built and 
used as the means to provide development. They 
saw the importance of the role of the state in such 
development. At the same time, they saw how 
the state could be effective if its institutions are 
well equipped with personnel with skills and 
capacities to develop, plan, and execute public 
policies. 

Today, with the recognition of the role of the 
state in development, especially after years of 
promotion of neoliberalism and the shrinking of 
the state, development administration has taken 
on greater dimensions than perhaps it did in the 
1950s and 1960s. With the call to build demo- 
cratic development states in these countries, it 
has dawned on many that without effective 
administrative institutions built on the values of 
these societies, reducing poverty, preventing ter- 
rorism, etc., will continue to be a mirage. Early 
development administration scholars showed how 
administrative capabilities could and should be 
built. It is time for those interested in the develop- 
ment of developing countries to revisit these 
ideas, and use them for shaping administrative 
institutions that have suffered under the neoliberal 
mantra of development. 
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Synonyms 

Development administration system; Systems 
perspective of development administration; Sys- 
tem of development and change 

Definition 


(1) Development administration can be concep- 
tualized from systems perspective which 
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integrates all the issues pertinent to develop- 
ment within the philosophical foundation of 
(1) wholeness and (11) interrelationship. 
Development administration as a system 
takes inputs from the environment, converts 
or transforms the inputs into outputs with the 
help of some withinputs, discharges or 
releases the outputs into the environment, 
and receives feedback manifesting the nature 
and dimension of influence of outputs upon 
environment. 


Gi) 


Introduction 


Development as a multidimensional phenome- 
non always accompanies with changes in the 
system state and essentially involves a profound 
transformation of entire economic and social 
structure (Fayol 1949). Functionally, it lies on 
the increased ability of human societies to 
shape their physical, human, and cultural envi- 
ronment. It is the responsibility of development 
administration in any country striving for devel- 
opment to shoulder the responsibility for ensur- 
ing developmental changes and transformation 
in the society by formulating proper policies 
and implementing the same through a capable 
administrative system. Development administra- 
tion thus includes two issues, (1) administration 
for development as well as (11) development of 
administration, one directly deals with the goal 
and other with the means needed to achieve the 
goal. Effective and efficient means necessarily 
refers to the administrative system which is capa- 
ble of shouldering all the responsibilities of 
development administration. That is why for ini- 
tiating development process, first of all a proper 
administrative system compatible with the 
demand of development needs to be established. 
Since development is holistic in nature and 
upholds the notions of total system, development 
administration should also be viewed and struc- 
tured from systems perspective so that it can 
discharge its developmental responsibilities 
effectively and efficiently. In this article, 
attempts have been made to analyze develop- 
ment administration from systems perspective 
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within the broader framework of input, conver- 
sion process, output, feedback, and environment. 


Development Administration as a 
System 


Development administration can be conceptual- 
ized from systems perspective which integrates all 
the issues pertinent to development within the 
philosophical foundation of (1) wholeness and 
(ii) interrelationship. This perspective is also 
essential for analyzing the change process occur- 
ring in the developing societies (Finkle and Gable 
1966). Efforts for development are linked with the 
whole social system and address all the dominant 
aspects of the society in integrated manner. Devel- 
opment administration is also a total phenomenon 
having some interrelated components which inter- 
act with each other and with the environment for 
goal accomplishment. As a system, it takes inputs 
from the environment, converts or transforms the 
inputs into outputs with the help of some 
withinputs, discharges or releases the outputs 
into the environment, and receives feedback 
manifesting the nature and dimension of influence 
of outputs upon environment. 

Development is a never-ending process. The 
continuity of this process practically maintained 
this continuous cycle of events of development 
administration. The following diagram represents 
a general systems model of development efforts/ 
administration (Fig. 1). 


Development 
Administration from 
System Perspective, 
Fig. 1 System of 
Development 
Administration 
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The elements shown in the figure, i.e., the 
environment, inputs, conversion process, outputs, 
and feedback, relate to and interact with each 
other. The entire set of these elements and their 
interactions constitute the system of development 
administration. Environment, within which the 
system works stimulates the system- man to 
receive its products; inputs carry stimuli from 
environment to the development administration; 
outputs carry the results of development actions to 
the environment; conversion process convents/ 
transforms inputs into outputs; and feedback 
transmits the systems elements are briefly 
discussed in the following section to have a theo- 
retical framework. 


Inputs 


Inputs are the raw materials of the system. The 
production mechanism is primarily based on the 
inputs received by the system from environment. 
The system starts its function with the importation 
of inputs. Types of inputs required by a system 
vary from mere information to material resources. 
Johnson, Kast, and Resenzwing discuss inputs for 
any system into three broad categories: informa- 
tion inputs, material inputs, and energy inputs. 
The latter two are often convertible to each 
other. Along with natural energy, human 
resources are also included in the category of 
energy inputs. Ira Sharkansky points out 
(1) demands, (11) resources, and (111) support and 
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opposition from the citizen as the inputs for public 
administration. These are also equally the inputs 
for development administration. 

Demand manifests the objective conditions in 
the environment which requires development 
intervention. Socioeconomic disparities exposed 
in the form of underdevelopment threaten envi- 
ronmental balance and thereby the forward move- 
ment of the society as a whole. These constitute a 
demand for development felt equally by the 
advantaged and disadvantaged section of people. 
The first initiates development process to consol- 
idate or save their position, and the latter supports 
development efforts for socioeconomic uses of 
their life. The nature and types of demand are 
molded by the sociopolitical ideology and by the 
nature of relationship among the different sections 
of people. 

Only the information inputs describing the 
exact nature of demand are not sufficient for 
development efforts. These might be followed 
by resources like capital/fund, manpower, tech- 
nology, other raw materials, etc. All or some of 
these may be mobilized from within and without 
the country. Sources of these inputs have direct 
bearing on the process of input importation and 
conversion process. Support and opposition of the 
government, donor people, and other pressure 
groups affect both the demand for development 
and flow of inputs to the process of development. 
If the government policy does not permit the 
operation of development efforts either NGOs or 
any other agencies, the latter lose the legal right to 
work in any modern nation state. Government’s 
support and opposition are reflected in its policy 
declaration, legal provisions, and administrative 
behavior. Influence of donors, people, and other 
pressure groups inside and outside the country 
plays a vital role in the embodiment of govern- 
ment’s support for or opposition to any efforts. 
Donor’s role is the most crucial in the policy 
decisions of developing countries for their direct 
financial involvement in the development efforts 
in developing countries as well as the latter’s 
dependency on the former for development assis- 
tance. Donor support and opposition enhance and 
restrict foreign fund flow to these countries, 
respectively. Support and opposition of people 
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and other interest groups stem from the consider- 
ation of the result of efforts affecting them and 
their interest. Efforts receive strong mass support 
when these are found congruent with the socio- 
cultural norms and value as well as with people’s 
expectation, while incongruence produces oppo- 
site result. Support of the people, in the develop- 
ment efforts, ranks very high. It ensures people’s 
participation in the development process and 
helps have sustainable base. The system of devel- 
opment must have sufficient information about 
the access to these inputs. 


Conversion Process 


The system transforms available inputs into out- 
puts. Development system converts the inputs 
into outputs for the purpose of development. 
“Feature for conversion process itself affect 
their actions. These features are given a separate 
level in order to distinguish them from the 
inputs that come from environment. Because 
they originate within the conversion process, 
they are called with inputs” (Sharkansky 1975: 8). 
With inputs in the system of development efforts 
include (1) organization structure, (11) personnel, 
(111) process/procedures, and (iv) conflicts/contra- 
dictions. With inputs are not only responsible for 
converting inputs into outputs; equally they are 
responsible for the importation of inputs from the 
exportation of outputs to the environment to 
ensure the continuity of conversion process and 
thereby the achievement of development objec- 
tives. Katz and Khan mention five types of func- 
tions under five subsystems related to the 
conversion process: production, maintenance, 
supportive, adaptive, and managerial. Production 
processes with the help of technical proficiency 
transform energy within the organization. To 
Maintenance of steady-state involves mediating 
between tasks demand and human needs to keep 
the structure in operation. Supportive functions 
include procurement of inputs and disposal of 
output through transactional exchanges at system 
boundaries and obtaining social support and legit- 
imization. These are done with the help of societal 
manipulation and integration. Adaptive functions 
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help the system to cope with the changing envi- 
ronment and expectations and include a number of 
intelligence activities like research, planning sys- 
tem development, etc. (1) Resolving conflicts 
between hierarchical levels, (11) coordinating and 
directing functional substructures, and (111) coor- 
dinating external demands and organizational 
resources, needs, etc. constitute managerial func- 
tions in the conversion process. 

Structure represents the relationship among the 
various functions or the activities in the organiza- 
tion for the efficient achievement of its goal. It 
“can be compared to the skeleton structure of 
animals — it provides the basic framework around 
which the various parts or units are related and 
function”. (Johnson et al. 1973: 32). Simon holds, 
“the organization structure establishes a common 
set of presuppositions and expectations as to 
which members of the organization are responsi- 
ble for which classes of decisions; it establishes a 
structure of sub-goal to serve as criteria of choice 
in various parts of the organization; and it estab- 
lishes intelligence responsibilities in particular 
organization units for securing specific parts of 
the organization’s environment and for communi- 
cating events requiring attention to appropriate 
decision points” (Simon 1960: 10). In short struc- 
ture highlights who is, where, why, and how in 
the organization. It makes clear distribution of 
responsibilities and authority in the organization 
through horizontal and vertical division for hav- 
ing the total work done. Hierarchy refers to the 
vertical division of authority and responsibility 
in the organization structure, while departmen- 
talization refers horizontal functional division. 
Span of control is one of the basic criteria in 
setting hierarchy and establishing various depart- 
ments. There are line and staff units in the 
structure, one directly related to the goal accom- 
plishment activities and the other assists the for- 
mer by providing technical and other supports; 
committees meant for special purpose also con- 
stitute an important part of modern development 
organization. 

Personnel make the structure operative in the 
system. They are recruited in the organization on 
the basic of a service and salary structure. Con- 
version is the interaction between structure 
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personnel for converting inputs following some 
process/procedures to have desired outputs. 

System of recruitment and nature of appoint- 
ment, permanent and temporary, salary and incen- 
tive structure, motivation, and manpower 
development process within the organization 
determine the quality of personnel in the system. 
Conversion process always requires an efficient 
personnel management system. 

A set of processes consisting of some proce- 
dures and methods establish linkage between 
structure and personnel and make the organization 
operative. These centers round two broader issues 
of with inputs — planning process and implemen- 
tation process. “Plan is a specific documented 
intention consisting of an objective and an action 
statement represents the means to that end” 
(Kreitner 1987: 148). Plan explains what, when, 
and how something is to be done in the system. 
Planning is the process by which the system 
adapts its resources to changing environmental 
and internal forces (Johnson et al. 1973: 49). 
Planning is an integrative activity and is not an 
end in itself — “its purpose is to provide the guide- 
lines necessary for the vital decision making pro- 
cesses throughout the organization” (1993: 54). It 
decides in advance what is to be done and how is 
to be done. Futurity action and personal or orga- 
nizational causation are important elements in any 
plan (LeBreton and Henning 1961:7). Informa- 
tion is the basic input in any planning process. 
The development organization for initiating plan- 
ning process needs sufficient and accurate infor- 
mation regarding demand, support, opposition, 
and the availability of resources needed for devel- 
opment action. Plans for repetitive and non- 
repetitive problems are different. Plan may be 
strategic middle range or short term in nature. 
Development efforts require various types of 
plans to face the contingent forces. 

Plan is materialized through a complicated 
process of implementation. The necessary aspects 
of implementation process are communication, 
delegation coordination/integration, supervision, 
control, monitoring, and evaluation. The field- 
level staff and structure of development organiza- 
tion shoulder the ultimate responsibility of 
implementing development plants, programs, 
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and project. The need to be communicated the 
message regarding development actions as visu- 
alized in the planning/program documents. Dele- 
gation of adequate authority and supply of 
necessary inputs are two prerequisites for their 
action. Various units at the implementation level, 
following the principle of differentiation and spe- 
cialization, work separately to achieve the seg- 
ment of planned object. Only through integration 
and coordination there outputs can effectively 
achieve the desired goal of development. Through 
division of work, some forces of disintegration in 
the system always develop. Coordination upholds 
the forces of integration to achieve the integrative 
goal of development. The conversion process 
takes place in a dynamic environment which devi- 
ates the time of action from the desired one. Henri 
Fayol defines “control consists of verifying 
whether everything occurs in conformity with 
the plan adopted, the instructions issued and prin- 
ciples established. It has to point out weaknesses 
and errors in order to rectify and prevent 
recurrence’’(Fayol 1949: 107). Control function 
“provides adjustments in conformance to the 
plan; the maintenance of variations from system 
objectives within allowable limits” (Johnson et al. 
1973: 74). Rebert Mockler comprehensively 
defines control as systematic effort “to compare 
performance to predetermined standards, plans or 
objectives in order to determine whether perfor- 
mance is in line with these standards and presum- 
ably in order to take any remedial action required 
to see that human and their corporate resources are 
being used tin most effective and efficient way 
possible in achieving corporate objectives” 
(Mockler 1970: 14). In the process of developing 
program implementation, control mechanism 
occupies the most vital position; the development 
process is not desirable by some of the forces who 
prefer status quo, not developmental change. At 
the time of this opposition, development process 
may deviate from the proper way of handling 
inputs meant for development. Control mecha- 
nism constantly tries to protect this deviation. 
Monitoring and evaluation of the performance 
of the implementing actors are two other activities 
in the system of conversion process. These two are 
also used as instruments of control mechanisms. 
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Participation of actors and beneficiaries in the 
process of development both at planning and 
implementation stages has been a widely accepted 
phenomenon which is necessary to formulate real- 
istic plan and effective plan implementation. 
Effectiveness of developmental organization 
largely is affected by its capability to ensure 
participation. 

Conflicts and contradictions are most common 
phenomena in any complex organization that may 
originate act of personal, structural, and proce- 
dural reasons. In the conversion process, 
Sharkansky observes “Conflicts between the for- 
mal rules of the organization and the personnel 
values of the administrations clashes among 
administrators that increase problems in making 
agency outputs; decision makers’ use of routine 
procedures to simplify complex and numerous 
inputs; an tendencies towards rigid maintenance 
of the status-quo in the force of innovative 
demands. An agency’s leadership and staff may 
disagree about proper salaries, working condi- 
tions and services to the agency’s clients” 
(Sharkansky 1975: 8). There are informal groups 
in the social organizations. The differences among 
these groups in respect of their goals and organi- 
zational goal also produce conflicts and contradic- 
tions in the conversion process. 


Outputs 


Outputs that conversion process discharges to the 
environment include “services, tangible goods 
and behavioral regulations, plus gestures, and 
activities that the give symbolic messages to 
those who are tuned in” (Sharkansky 1975: 9). 
Outputs help the system to achieve its goal. This 
falls within two broad categories: goods and ser- 
vices. The outputs of development efforts ensure 
directly the supply of goods to the beneficiaries or 
create congenial scope for them so that they them- 
selves can produce goods required by them. 
Effectiveness of the outputs of the efforts depends 
on their capacity to face the development 
demands of the incumbents, minimizing opposi- 
tion of the environment. It is measured by the 
process of evaluation. 
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Feedback 


Feedback represents the influence of earlier out- 
puts upon the demands, resources, support, or 
opposition, 1.e., up inputs that the system receives 
(Sharkansky 1975: 17). Feedback mechanisms 
are evident in the continuity of interactions 
among development actors and the many sources 
of their inputs and the recipients of their outputs. 
The continuity of the development process is car- 
ried on by the feedback mechanism. This feed- 
back may be positive when it satisfies the target 
and negative when paradoxes remain between 
expectation and outputs. Development efforts 
need multidimensional feedback mechanism to 
get proper assessment of the output and goal 
achievement. Negative feedback is more impor- 
tant to the conversion process for its adaptation 
with the development need. “When a system’s 
negative feedback discontinues its steady state 
vanishes and at the same time its boundary disap- 
pears and the system terminates” (Miller 1955: 
529). Functionally the outputs constitute the 
boundary of the system. It disappears when the 
conversion process collapses at the advent of the 
total reyection of environment to receive system 
outputs. 


Environment 


Environment is very important to any system. 
Development system not only takes input from 
and discharges output to the environment, but 
also influences the environment. Environment is 
dynamic, and the system of development efforts 
must cope with the changing environment. Shirly 
Terreberny argues that environments are becom- 
ing more turbulent. There are accelerating rates 
and new directions of change in that the system 
must be able to adapt to this turbulence in order to 
survive. Environmental factors are a source of 
change as well as a source or cause of existing 
conditions (Hall 1974: 297—298). Environment is 
a compact network of relationship of enormous 
issues and entities by which any organization 1s 
surrounded. Considering this reality “organiza- 
tion can be thought of as a subsystem of the 
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broader socio-cultural environment in which it 
operates” (Johnson et al. 1973: 508). Develop- 
ment efforts always strive toward the change in 
relationship network of the environment to 
remove the odds of underdevelopment. There are 
several issues and elements in the environment 
development administration. Hall discusses two 
types of environment: general and specific. The 
first contains those general conditions that must be 
of concern to all organization — social, economic, 
political, legal, demographic changes, etc. “The 
second category contains specific environmental 
influences on organization such as other organi- 
zations with which it interacts or particular indi- 
viduals who are crucial to it” (1973: 298). William 
Dill from narrower perspective defines it as task 
environment which refers to those elements in the 
environment that are relevant or potentially rele- 
vant for organization (Dill 1958: 409—443). 

The environment that is most relevant to the 
system of development efforts is the sociocultural 
and economic condition in general which upholds 
the overall demand for development. The other 
three important elements with which it always 
interacts specifically are the beneficiaries, govern- 
ment, and donor. Beneficiaries are the object of 
development as well as actors when participation 
and sustainability are concerned. Government 
provides legal basis for development action and 
regulates and directs the same as the protector of 
popular interest. In the developing countries 
where internal resource mobilization cannot 
alone ensure development finance, donor’s role 
still remains vertical in the process of develop- 
ment change initiated either by the government or 
by the nongovernment administration which 
refers to its relationship with the government, 
donors, and beneficiaries within the broader 
socioeconomic spectrum (Table 1). 


Conclusion 


This framework of development administration 
the system depends on the various issues like the 
extent to which the system can uphold the differ- 
ent characteristics of open system in coherent 
manner and the functional arrangement of the 
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Development Administration from System Perspective, Table 1 Various issues related to the system of develop- 
ment efforts/administration 


No. 


l. 


3: 


4. 


Systems 
variable 


Input 


Conversion 
process 


Outputs 


Feedback 


Main constituents of the 
systems variable 


a. Demand 


b. Resources 


c. Support 


d. Opposition 


a. Organization structure 


b. Personnel 


c. Process/procedures 


d. Conflicts/ 
contradictions/entropy 


a. Goods 


b. Services 


a. Influence 


b. Mechanism 


Aspects related to the constituents of system variable 
Socioeconomic status of the people 

Dimension and nature of under development 

Need for development 

Sociopolitical ideology 

Fund/capital 

Manpower 

Technology 

Raw material 

Policy and administrative supports from the government 
Donors support 

Legal/legislative/judicial protection 

Sociocultural consumer 

Support of the masses/clients 

Government 

Donor 

People 

Sociocultural innocence 

Legal and administrative constraints 

Organization goal and functions 

Hierarchy, distribution of authorities, and power/basis of command 
Departments/divisions 

Associated bodies/committees 

Distribution of work 

Personnel manual (recruitment/selection) 

Service structure 

Personnel strength and qualities 

Wage/incentive structure 

Personnel development system (training) 


Planning: setting programs preparation of project, decision- 
making, diplomacy 


Implementation: communication, delegation, coordination 
integration, monitoring, control, and evaluation 


Interpersonnel 

Structural 

Procedural-negative entropy 
Economic goods/income employment generation 
Capital formation 
Infrastructure 

Health 

Education 

Environment 

Legal 

Conscientization 

Positive influence 

Negative influence 

Mechanism of getting feedback 
Changes directed by feedback 


(continued) 
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Development Administration from System Perspective, Table 1 (continued) 


Systems Main constituents of the 
No. | variable systems variable 
5: Environment |a. Beneficiaries 


Aspects related to the constituents of system variable 


Socioeconomic status, attitudinal and behavioral pattern of 


beneficiaries 


Relationship with beneficiaries 


b. Government 


Government’s rules/regulation 


Institutional arrangement 


Pattern and spheres of relationship 


Policy and attitude of government 


c. Donor 


Role of donor 


Relationship with donor 


Interactional pattern 
Donors’ attitude 


d. Sociocultural and 
economic issues 


People as whole 
Sociocultural dynamics 


Network of the economy 


interacting subsystems within the system. Impor- 
tation of inputs, conversion process, exportation 
of outputs, and feedback constitute the most 
important functional characteristics of any sys- 
tem. Besides these other important characteristics 
including negative entropy, coding process, 
steady-state and dynamic homeostasis, differenti- 
ation, and equifinality as mentioned by Katz and 
Kahn determine the efficacy of the system opera- 
tion (Katz and Khan 1978: 42). Development 
administration system must move to arrest entro- 
pic processes that always threaten development 
initiatives in the developing countries, so the sys- 
tem must acquire negative entropy, the means, and 
strength to encounter the same. The system must 
procure information input and receive negative 
feedback. Coding process in this regard plays the 
most vital role. It refers to a framework within 
which the system will accept or reject any inputs. 
It is a basic element related to the perspective of 
development efforts. If any development admin- 
istration system fails to develop, sustain, and use 
its coding process, it has every chance to derail 
from its goal. The development administration 
system must uphold dynamic equilibrium in its 
operation and proper balance with the dynamic 
environment without sacrificing its core values 
and compromising with the objective of develop- 
ment. It needs to exhibit the characteristics of 


differentiation efficiently and effectively. For 
its successful achievement of goal, it must 
follow or uphold the principle of differentia- 
tion and must keep in mind that a system can 
reach the same final state from differing initial 
conditions and by a variety of paths. All these 
characteristics do not automatically become 
Operative in the system rater they essentially 
depend on the subsystem arrangement and 
functioning of the later. 
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Synonyms 


Authority; Control; Rule 


Definition 


“Development administration” is the administra- 
tion of policies, programs, and projects that con- 
tribute to the development of a nation. 
Development administration has a broader impact 
than public administration since it is suggested 
that this kind of administration has significant 
sociopolitical and socioeconomic impact on the 
countries involved. 


Development Administration as a 
concept 


The Concept and Elements 
of Development Administration 


Public administration as a concept is not new, and 
some suggest the term “administration” predates 
back to the earliest forms of civilization. 
Farazmand (1996), for example, suggests that it 
is old as civilization itself. However, the term 
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itself became part of the wider academic discus- 
sion when Woodrow Wilson (1887) suggested 
that, unlike the broader discipline of political sci- 
ence, public administration was a detailed and 
systematic application of law. Gulick and Urwick 
(1937) later expanded the term to include of all 
those operations having for their purpose the 
fulfillment or enforcement of public policy. While 
the debates in the latter half of 1800s and early 
1900s centered around issues of the loci ( where) 
or foci ( what) of public administration or whether 
it should remain as integral part of political sci- 
ence, it was evident, however, that public admin- 
istration could not be a tool kit of “one size fits 
all.” In other words, particularly after World War 
II, it was argued that public administration as a 
mechanism for achieving the goals of administra- 
tors had to be adjusted to suit a specific environ- 
ment. Accordingly, by the 1960s, a Comparative 
Administration Group (CAG) sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation, led by Frederick Riggs, was 
established. Emerging out of this research was 
the proposal to view public administration in var- 
ious countries through prism or lenses. Hence, 
what emerged was the theory of the prismatic 
society. Unfortunately, by the 1970s the research 
was discontinued due to a lack of funding. 

The work of this group had a lasting impact on 
the development of the discipline of public admin- 
istration. As more and more countries attained inde- 
pendence, it was found that the “traditional” public 
administration was limited in its scope and premise, 
the core of which was strict adherence to laid-down 
rules and hierarchy. Two terms were introduced and 
then used interchangeably — administrative devel- 
opment and development administration. The con- 
cept and meaning of the two terms, however, 
differed significantly. The first term connotes the 
mechanisms by which administrative institution is 
developed or improved. The second, development 
administration (1950s), suggested new aspects of 
public administration which were needed to carry 
out policies, projects, and programs in order to 
improve the social and economic conditions of the 
ex-colonial territories. It should be recalled that 
“new” described a number of features including 
newly established political structures, new institu- 
tions, practices and regulations which were 
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juxtaposed with old traditions and behaviors, and 
newly elected politicians who now replaced the 
former colonial administrators. In addition, the 
infrastructures of many of these countries were 
poor, and services such as the delivery of potable 
water, access to education, governmental services, 
transportation, and even sewerage disposal were 
minimal or nonexistent in many areas within these 
countries. Poor infrastructure, limited access to 
health care which resulted in a high level of mater- 
nal and child deaths, as well as the spread of a 
number of infectious diseases were all challenges 
in these societies. The levels of literacy were also 
high, and in many countries there was a high rate of 
unemployment. It was evident that even though the 
former administrators had endeavored to train or 
“West Indianize” some of the local administrators 
to take over the mantle of administration of the 
country when they left, to a large extent, their 
emphasis on law and order, stability within the 
countries, and the maintenance of the status quo 
did little to prepare the new nations to take over 
the mantle of political power far less economic 
independence. 


The Features of Development 
Administration 


The focus on development administration thus 
expanded on the elements of the old public admin- 
istration model which was premised on the basis 
of accountability, scope, authority, and communi- 
cation. Since these “developing” countries were 
now confronted with rapidly increasing 
populations whose expectations were high, the 
emphasis for the administrator was now on 
results. It was felt that every development func- 
tion should have a defined objective. A critical 
element of development administration was the 
focus on the bureaucrat. Under colonial adminis- 
tration, the bureaucrat was envisaged as part of a 
“cog” in a larger wheel. The typical bureaucrat 
adhered strictly to the ideals of the bureaucracy as 
outlined by Weber in 1925. These ideals included: 


e The emphasis on rules, regulations, and 
procedures. 
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e The separation between the public and private 
sphere — in other words the neutrality of the 
bureaucrat. 

e A hierarchical organization where the span of 
control was limited and there was a series of 
subordinate and superordinate positions. 

e Knowledge resided at the top of the organiza- 
tion and communication flowed from the top to 
the bottom. In other words, there was little 
scope for discussion or the proposals of new 
ideas from the rank and file within an 
organization. 

e There was a strict reliance on files, which 
meant that individual cases that did not fall 
within the “norm” were not considered. 

e Officers were promoted on the basis of senior- 


ity or what was termed “the knowledge of 
files.” 


In the “developing” countries, however, it was 
felt that in order to bring about change or devel- 
opment, the bureaucrat had to be transformed into 
a “leader.” New attributes were required of the 
leader. One of the critical attributes was that the 
leader had to be visionary. In other words, the 
leader had to recognize the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the organization or the country and 
should have the vision or the foresight to establish 
systems by which to achieve set goals or objec- 
tives. Implied in this “vision” was the idea of 
An innovative approach was a 
dynamic approach which encouraged new and bet- 
ter ways to achieve objectives. One of the implied 
attributes of the administrator/bureaucrat/leader 
was the need to foster inclusiveness. The concept 
of inclusiveness to the Western world suggested the 
need to understand the needs of the country as well 
as the requirements of the wider population within 
the society and not merely one group. This attribute 
was critical in the newly independent territories 
particularly in societies in which there were a num- 
ber of transplanted populations, such as Trinidad 
and Tobago, Suriname, and Guyana. Inclusiveness, 
many suggested, was thus “people centered” and 
not “group centered.” 

A major aspect of development administration 
was its focus on planning Williams (2002). In 
introducing planning, however, what was 


innovation. 
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surprising was even at this period, short-, 
medium-, and long-term goals were emphasized. 
According to Gant (1979), in order to achieve 
development administration, new and reoriented 
agencies along with new management systems 
and processes should be introduced. Accordingly, 
he suggested that these agencies should include 
planning boards to facilitate decisions about 
development policies and the allocation of 
resources toward the accomplishment of those 
policies (Gant 1979: 24). He also proposed the 
reorientation and strengthening of nation-building 
departments or ministries to accommodate devel- 
opment. This, along with the introduction of com- 
petent planning in the central ministries and 
departments, he felt was a key factor in reorienting 
and strengthening the nation-building depart- 
ments upon whom the diverse burden of develop- 
ment fell. Yet, there was some dissent, it seemed, 
from the politicians. Indeed, Eric Williams, the 
first premier (1956) in the twin-island Republic 
of Trinidad and Tobago, noted that national plan- 
ning is from start to finish a political process- a 
process that can be initiated and carried through 
only by politicians, who are undoubtedly the main 
actors in the planning drama, however big a role 
can be played by other actors such as administra- 
tors, the private sector and the labour movement. 
The message was quite clear — the politician was 
the one in charge. 


The Challenges in Introducing 
Development Administration in Ex- 
colonial Societies 


While the ideology of development administra- 
tion was sound, there were numerous challenges 
that stymied its implementation. One such chal- 
lenge, particularly in the case of the Anglophone 
Caribbean, was the conflicts in the relationships of 
the politicians and the senior administrators. 
According to G.E. Mills (1977: 265), the initial 
stages of the introduction of ministerial govern- 
ment and the transfer of power from the colonial 
office and the governor were accompanied by 
friction, mutual suspicion and conflict between 
civil servants and the new ministers. He noted 
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that this problem stemmed from a number of 
sources but primarily from deep social, psycho- 
logical, and historical roots which were brought to 
the surface by the transfer of power. He suggested 
that the older officials were conditioned by the 
colonial system, and some officials, as the heads 
of departments, were accustomed to performing 
powerful roles as policymakers. Thus they 
resented the intrusion of the new group of elites, 
some of whom had little formal education and 
thus were considered ill-equipped to undertake 
the responsibilities of government. But it was 
not only the conflict between the ministers of 
government and the civil servants that were to 
present challenges. Rather other challenges that 
emerged were the instability of the politicians, 
some of whom served for a term of 5 years. 
Five-year terms, it was argued, meant that many 
of the policies introduced were often short-term 
rather than long-term plans. Another issue that 
surfaced and was inherent in small states where 
everyone knew or was related to someone within 
the society was the high degree of political inter- 
ference by the politicians. It was particularly prev- 
alent in the filling of vacancies as well as funding 
of projects. 

One key issue, too, was the overcentralization 
by the central planning agency. According to Rod- 
man (1968: 13), whatever the location of the 
central planning agency, the most frequent com- 
plaint about the organization is that of over- 
centralization. This embraces both the failure to 
‘deconcentrate'’, i. e. to delegate powers to middle 
and lower echelons at the centre, and the failure to 
'devolve' powers to local administrators. Another 
challenge also was that of the system of 
budgeting. Rodman (1968: 14) notes: Moreover, 
the budget process, by its nature, tends to act as a 
restraint; its officials are inclined to adjust pro- 
grammes to available resources rather than try to 
secure resources (e, g. by tax reform) for financing 
desirable programmes. If the planning agency is 
politically out-weighed by the budget bureau, or if 
the planning unit is part of the Ministry of 
Finance, the forces of restraint may prevail. The 
budget itself should serve as a control on the 
quality of projects, and as an authoritative com- 
mitment of funds. Too often, however, premature 
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and ill-conceived projects slip through and the 
budgets are subject to endless approval. Year 
round ad hoc expenditure control is often resorted 
to as a substitute for good budgeting, and this is a 
negation of programming and planning. 


Conclusion 


However, one issue that remains key to the idea of 
development and in fact hinges on the notion of 
inclusiveness is the question of whether the 
administrator, in small societies, could actually 
divorce personal interest from public interest. 
Indeed, some have argued that the challenge lies 
with the administrators who are self-serving rather 
than displaying neutrality in the delivery of public 
service. While the call for development adminis- 
tration was prevalent in the 1960s, much of these 
challenges persist today and include questions of 
the relationship between the politicians and the 
civil servants, the challenge of devolving power, 
budgetary concerns, conflicts between groups, 
and the reluctance to change practices and pro- 
cedures. Many therefore argue that development 
administration is ongoing. 
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Synonyms 


E-government; Information and communication 
technology 


Definition 


E-government refers to the utilizing of informa- 
tion and communication technologies to develop 
and improve the relationship between govern- 
ment, citizens, businesses, and other society 
entities. 


Introduction 


E-government has been an important outcome of 
rapid developments in information and communi- 
cation technology (ICT), whose implementation 
has dramatically changed the conduct of social 
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life and the management of countries. This social 
phenomenon is a combination of information 
technology and web information network, which 
aims to directly serve citizens, businesses, and 
government sectors. 

Using e-government, countries can satisfy cit- 
izens and reduce costs as well as enhance their 
power to monitor society. Regardless of the type 
of government managing a society, e-government 
helps governors in leading that community toward 
their goals. 

On the other hand, the implementation and 
development of e-government has often been 
focused on making changes in the processes of 
public organizations, such as decentralization, 
improving efficiency and effectiveness. However, 
there is no single definition for e-government, and 
this is due to the dynamic and changing nature of 
technology. The information and communication 
technology is applied to improve efficiency and 
effectiveness, information transparency and com- 
parability of information, and monetary transac- 
tions in the government; between government-to- 
government-affiliated organizations at the 
national, municipal, and local levels (G2G); and 
information and monetary transactions to citizens 
(G2C) and to business (G2B) and to realize 
e-government. E-government enables double- 
sided access to information via ICT and leads to 
greater empowerment of people in using informa- 
tion. In fact, the existence of such networks based 
on ICT changes the relationship between the peo- 
ple and the government. 

Accordingly, all governments are increas- 
ingly using ICT in the form of e-government 
to perform their daily tasks and operations, 
thereby resulting in an increased research 
focus on e-government, and researchers have 
developed diverse conceptual and theoretical 
models to understand the various aspects of 
e-government. 

For the past two decades, Iran has been taking 
steps to implement e-government. But it has not 
been able to achieve its goals as yet. The follow- 
ing section will define e-government and also 
investigate the status of e-government in Iran as 
well as explain the challenges faced in application 
and implementation. 
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Defining E-Government 


There are different definitions of e-government. 
Some define it as the means of digital governmen- 
tal information or a way of engaging in digital 
transactions with customers. For others, 
e-government consists of creating websites that 
present information about political and govern- 
mental issues. This is a multidimensional and 
complex concept, which requires a careful defini- 
tion and understanding, in order to design and 
implement a successful program. The key element 
of all these definitions is the use of ICT tools to 
change and reinvent the public sector by trans- 
forming its internal and external ways of doing 
things and its interrelationships with customers 
and the business sector. The analysis of these 
definitions allows us to characterize the main ele- 
ments of an e-government framework as per Ndou 
(2004): 


— Transformation areas (internal, external) 

— Actors, users, customers, and their interrela- 
tionships (citizens, businesses, government 
organizations, employees) 

— E-government application domains (e-services, 
e-democracy, e-administration) 


E-Government Maturity and Its Models 


Due to the interactions between the elements 
of e-government (public organizations, busi- 
nesses, government employees, and citizens), 
e-government benefits not only the government 
but also the citizens, private sector, and govern- 
ment employees as well. E-government is a 
socioeconomic system and a link between gov- 
ernment, citizens, and businesses. The strategic 
goal of e-government is for the government 
to support all the sectors interacting with it, 
such as governments and other public sectors, 
organizations, and citizens. Therefore, the aim 
of e-government is the realization of good gov- 
ernance. Good governance can be considered in 
terms of the ability of economic, political, and 
administrative authorities to better manage the 
country at all national and local levels. The 
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strategic objectives of e-government can be 
assessed both internally (people’s satisfaction 
and their expectations along with facilitating 
interactions between people by providing timely 
services) and externally (speed, transparency, 
efficiency, and effectiveness in government 
administrative activities). 

It is important to note that according to the 
needs of different governments, the 
e-government goals are determined in different 
forms, and basically governments determine 
their goals on the basis of stages of growth and 
maturity of e-government, so until now they have 
set up and followed higher goals so as to take 
advantage of this phenomenon. 

In the literature, there are various models. This 
section will now address some of the important 
maturity models. 


UN/ASPA Study: Five Stages of 
E-Government Model 


This model identifies five stages to quantify the 
progress of e-government. It identifies the 
e-government stages as representative of the 
government’s level of development based 
primarily on the content and deliverable services 
available through official websites. These 
Stages are: 


Stage 1: Emerging: An official government online 
presence is established through a few indepen- 
dent official sites. Information is limited, basic, 
and static. 

Stage 2: Enhanced: Government sites increase; 
information becomes more dynamic. Content 
and information are updated with greater 
regularity. 

Stage 3: Interactive: Users can download forms, 
e-mail officials, interact through the web, and 
make appointments and requests. 

Stage 4: Transactional: Users can actually pay for 
services or conduct financial transactions 
online. 

Stage 5: Seamless: Total integration of e-functions 
and e-services across administrative and 
departmental boundaries. 
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Layne and Lee’s Four-Stage 
E-Government Model 


Layne and Lee (2001) provided a four-stage 
model of e-government development to help pub- 
lic administrators think about e-government and 
their organizations (Fig. 1). This model includes 
the following stages: 


Stage 1: Cataloguing: During this stage, the initial 
efforts of governments are focused on 
establishing an online presence for themselves. 

Stage 2: Transaction: In the transaction stage, 
e-government initiatives focus on connecting 
the internal government system to online inter- 
faces and also allow citizens to carry out elec- 
tronic transactions with the government. 

Stage 3: Vertical integration: This refers to 
connecting the local, state, and federal govern- 
ments for different governmental functions and 
services. 

Stage 4: Horizontal integration: This is defined as 
the integration across different functions and 
services. In defining the stages of 
e-government development, the vertical inte- 
gration across different levels of the same func- 
tionality is posited to precede the horizontal 
integration across different functions. 


The World Bank Stage Model 


This model divides the process of e-government 
implementation into three phases. These phases 
are neither dependent on each other nor is there 
the need for one phase to be completed before 
another can begin; but conceptually, they offer 
three ways to think about the goals of 
e-government (Fig. 2). 


Phase 1: “Publish”: This refers to publishing sites 
that seek to disseminate information about the 
government and information compiled by it to 
the widest audience possible. In doing so, the 
published sites serve as the leading edge of 
e-government. During this phase, a variety of 
information is published on the web, including 
rules, regulations, documents, and forms. 
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Development of E-Government and Its Challenges, Iran, Fig. 1 The Layne and Lee E-government Model (2001) 


Development of Digitalization of 
E-Government and Its Government 


Challenges, Iran, 
Fig. 2 The World Bank 









Stage Model of E- Phase 3: 
Government (2003) 
Completing Transaction 
Phase 2: 
Interactivity 
Phase 1: 
Publishing 
Time 
Phase 2: “Interact”: During this phase, the users can starting with basic functions like the e-mails 
provide feedback and submit common legisla- and contact information of government officials 
tive or policy proposals. Interactive e-govern- and feedback forms that allow users to submit 
ment involves two-way communications, comments on programs or policy proposals. 
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Phase 3: “Transact”: During this phase, the users 
can go for completely secure online transac- 
tions, allowing citizens to obtain government 
services or the business sector to transact with 
the government online. A transact website 
offers a direct link to government services, 
available at any time. Transact sites can enhance 
productivity of both public and private sectors 
by making the processes that require govern- 
ment assistance or approval faster and cheaper. 


History of E-Government in Iran 


In recent decades, many countries have attempted 
to implement ICT in administration and service 
provisions through these tools and the realization 
of e-government generally. Studies and surveys in 
this context indicate an extensive attempt by and 
competition among different countries in this field. 

Along with other countries, Iran too has 
been making sporadic and wide efforts in 
implementing ICT since the past two decades. 
The first scheduled orientation in this field was 
projected in the framework of the Third Plan for 
the economic, social, political, and cultural devel- 
opment of the country. In this regard, the Iran 
University of Science and Technology and Kish 
regional organizations held a conference titled 
“Conference of Electronics and Internet Cities 
Worldwide” in May 2001, and this marked a 
new chapter in informing about the development 
of ICT and its dimensions in the country (such as 
e-commerce, e-banking, e-learning, credit cards, 
the Internet, and its various applications). 

However, the first organized and comprehen- 
sive measure in this field was taken in the initial 
months of 2002, when the plan to modify pro- 
cesses and work methods as well as develop office 
technologies was approved as one of the seven 
plans for creating a change in the country’s admin- 
istrative system. 

In this regard, a proposed regulation “IT Appli- 
cation Development” with the acronym “TEKFA” 
was approved by the Cabinet. The plan to coordi- 
nate the implementation of ICT in the country was 
approved on 30 June 2002 and communicated to 
the relevant organizations for execution. In order 
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to clarify the plan’s framework, the country’s 
Supreme Council of the administrative system 
approved the plan to develop information 
technology in the country’s administration 
(administrative automation plan) on 6 July 2002. 
The realization of e-government in the country 
came as a bill which was proposed by the 
country’s management and planning organization. 
The mentioned plan, which included the obliga- 
tory automation of general and specific activities 
of government agencies, was communicated to be 
executed by all the government agencies. 

The continuation of this plan was endorsed in 
2004 with the passing of the Law of the Fourth 
Economic, Social, and Cultural Plan of Islamic 
Republic of Iran. The things that the law consid- 
ered explicitly in this regard included obligating 
the government to establish a system of electronic 
banking; extending the application of ICT in eco- 
nomics, commerce, and trade; updating databases 
and information centers; providing services by 
public organizations through computerized and 
networked systems; and so on. Also in 2007, the 
document of comprehensive IT system was 
approved. This document identified the strategic 
areas of ICT, fundamental objectives, strategic 
directions, as well as strategies for achieving the 
future goals of the Islamic Republic of Iran in this 
regard. 

Now, the Law of the Sixth National Develop- 
ment Plan determines the future of Iran’s 
approaches and measurements in the field of 
e-government and e-services. This plan is in 
the form of articles, and it clearly deals with 
the issues of the development of electronic ser- 
vices and e-government; and e-health, e-banking, 
e-services, communication infrastructure, and 
government databases are among the important 
items included in this law. 


Analysis of the Status of the Iran’s 
Performance in Realizing E-Government 


The main objective of the development of IT 
applications and the realization of e-government 
in Iran is to provide effective and efficient services 
and to respond favorably to the citizens using ICT 
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(the analysis and evaluation of the status of Iran’s 
performance in the field of e-government is based 
on the findings of three studies by the Parliament 
Research Centre, by the Strategic Research Centre 
of the Expediency Council, and by the Commu- 
nication Research 13 of the budget of 2007 of 
websites of governmental organizations and the 
way of providing e-services, the office of new 
technologies of research center of Parliament, 
accession number 9456 2008. The report of prior- 
itizing public e-services in the country, the office 
of new technologies of research center of Parlia- 
ment, accession number 9555 2013; The evalua- 
tion of e-government, office of studies of new 
communications and technologies of research 
center of Parliament, accession number 10283 
2010). In order to achieve this goal, Iran has 
framed and approved several laws and regulations 
related to e-government and provided public ser- 
vices. The most notable among these are TEKFA 
or the plan to develop information technology 
(2002), the electronic commerce law (2003), the 
fourth development plan (2004), the document of 
comprehensive system of information technology 
in the country (2007), the law of country’s ser- 
vices (2007), the law of publication and free 
access to information (2009), the fifth develop- 
ment plan (2009), and the sixth development plan 
(2016). 

In addition to these laws and regulations, sev- 
eral institutions and councils have been formed 
and vested with some responsibilities and duties 
to realize e-government. The three most notable 
among these are the Supreme Council of Informa- 
tion Technology, the Informatics High Council, 
and the Supreme Council of Information. 

However, neither the multiplicity of laws 
and supporting documents nor the creation of 
multiple institutions and councils to develop ICT 
has been able to realize the anticipated goals of 
e-government. 

Studies on the status of e-government, and 
especially those on the fulfillment of the laws 
and regulations to support the continuous devel- 
opment of information technology and electronic 
services, reveal that although the presence of dif- 
ferent organizations in electronic space has seen a 
significant growth quantitatively and the process 
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of providing services through government 
websites is growing and improving, in terms of 
the stages of e-government establishment, the 
majority of government sites under study 
(conducted by the office of new technologies of 
parliament research center to analyze and priori- 
tize public electronic services in the country and a 
survey of 55 public organizations in Iran (the 
basis of analysis in this study is the investigation 
of governmental websites on the basis of the UN 
model’s five stages of maturity of e-government)) 
are in the process of upgradation and develop- 
ment, and therefore the objectives anticipated in 
the planned laws are not realized. In addition, the 
report’s findings show that the providing of ser- 
vices by the websites of organizations and institu- 
tions related to learning and economic activities 
was better than those of cultural and social orga- 
nizations and civil services; and therefore the 
websites of institutions such as the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Science, Research 
and Technology, the National Education Measure- 
ment and Evaluation Organization, universities 
and banks, statistics center, etc. are the pioneers 
in providing electronic services (the assessment 
report of proper implementation of Article 
13, Budget Law 2007, 2008). 

Another important point is that one of the key 
measures of information linkage between public 
organizations has not been established or just 
partially established. The main reasons for the 
imbalance between executive organizations in 
e-government activities include the lack of deter- 
mined responsibility, the lack of coherent plan- 
ning, the lack of informational support by 
institutions for each other, and the lack of proper 
coordination between these institutions. There- 
fore, e-government policymakers should prepare 
the necessary context for rapid and cheap infor- 
mation exchange before drafting new laws. More- 
over, informational support between various 
institutions is essential for providing electronic 
services and preventing wastage of resources. 
On the other hand, the performance of 
e-government operations without preparing the 
appropriate infrastructure, relying merely on 
equipping offices and organizations with modern 
technologies, and establishing websites would not 
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have the desired results. In addition, recent reports 
from the e-government establishment and the 
degree of realization of the laws’ anticipated 
goals and supporting documents suggest that 
according to global and standard e-government 
development indices, the anticipated results and 
objectives have not been achieved yet. According 
to the UN’s E-Government Development Index, 
Iran is placed among the moderate countries (from 
25 to 50) in this regard. The index listed four 
categories of countries — highly desirable 
(75 and above), desirable (from 50 to 75), moder- 
ate (from 25 to 50), and undesirable (less than 25) 
(UN 2014). 

Also in terms of progress of the government’s 
main sites as per the five-step framework of 
e-government development, a survey of 55 sites 
in Iran showed that only four websites are devel- 
oped for complete transactions, and though most 
websites have good notification status (compared 
to other aspects of services), very little transac- 
tional services are offered by them. 

On this basis, it seems that the development of 
e-government in Iran has not been good as com- 
pared to other countries, and the progress too has 
not been in accordance with the anticipated plans 
and objectives, and it faces obstacles and chal- 
lenges that need to be addressed in order to 
achieve the government’s anticipated goals. The 
remainder of this section will refer to some of 
these challenges. 


Challenges to the Realization of 
E-Government in Iran 


As previously discussed, notwithstanding the fact 
that Iran has performed some actions for the pre- 
liminary implementation of e-government, the 
main orientations of the country in this area indi- 
cate that the implementation of e-government has 
not been realized. However, given the extent of 
the phenomenon and the requirements of the mod- 
ern world, progress in this area requires removing 
some challenges. An inspection of the current 
situation on the process of implementing the 
e-government project shows that some of these 
challenges pertain to the vastness in terms of 
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nature and importance of e-government and its 
related requirements, and some of them are due 
to the infrastructure situation and features of coun- 
tries like Iran. Some of these significant chal- 
lenges include: 


1. The need for management support: 
Undoubtedly, one of the most important factors 
in the implementation of projects such as 
e-government is senior managers and 
committed leaders who are charged with the 
responsibility of leading and controlling 
their implementation. In the context of 
e-government project implementation, it 
requires broad changes in government struc- 
ture, sufficient investment, coherent planning, 
as well as the participation and cooperation of 
different sectors, and so the need for full sup- 
port of senior management is more crucial. In 
other words, the managers tasked with the 
implementation should be capable enough in 
political and executive areas on the one hand, 
and they should well perceive the need for IT, 
make the appropriate changes, and remain 
committed to it, on the other hand. 

The experience of countries with high levels 
of e-government capacity and development 
indicates that one of their key features is the 
determination and commitment of senior man- 
agement has led to the approval of strategic 
e-government plans in the highest echelons of 
their governments. This commitment has led to 
the inclusion of e-government in the laws 
pertaining to the overall development plans of 
those countries. In this area, a look at Iran’s 
e-government status reveals that notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made in the implementation of 
e-government, the top management in the 
country has failed to address this phenomenon 
and its related issues to the extent required. 

2. Expertise and knowledge required to use 
information technologies: A major prerequi- 
site for the effective use of ICT in society, 
particularly among the staff of government 
organizations, is expertise and knowledge. 
Certainly, exploiting ICT, particularly in public 
organizations, and maintaining the technology 
infrastructure require people with IT skills. 
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The staff of government organizations 
should be familiar with new tools and systems 
as well as have the ability to work with them 
easily. In addition, government agency man- 
agers should also be trained in the area of 
applying IT. 

An examination of the status of employees 

shows that they (especially those in the public 
sector) are not familiar enough with the capa- 
bilities and effective utilization of ITC. In such 
circumstances, they have to work as per their 
previous work patterns, and they cannot use 
the features of the new systems optimally. 
Moreover, public sector managers do not 
have the expertise and also not trained enough 
in the application of ICT, and so they have less 
incentive to use new technologies. In order to 
resolve this problem, there is a need to estab- 
lish educational systems with better quality so 
that government agency managers and 
employees are able to adapt themselves to the 
needs of developing ICT and the accompany- 
ing changes as well. 
. The need for sufficient capital and funding: 
The implementation of e-government encom- 
passes many projects that need huge finances. 
Accordingly, the high level of funding needed 
is a major issue with the implementation of 
e-government in most countries. On the one 
hand, an e-government project needs the devel- 
opment of telecom infrastructure to reliably 
take advantage of the benefits of new technol- 
ogies and communication tools. On the other 
hand, given that the optimal use of ITC for 
e-government requires an expert workforce, 
therefore grooming and training of such a 
workforce requires budget and capital. On 
this basis, the lack of required capital and 
funding is one of the main problems and obsta- 
cles faced by many countries in the implemen- 
tation of e-government. 

Lack of appropriate infrastructure: The 
development and implementation of 
e-government, on the one hand, requires nec- 
essary legal support, and on the other hand, it 
needs institutions to facilitate the procedure as 
well as help in coordination and guidance. The 
experience of countries successful in 
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implementing e-government suggests legal 
support and backup for projects (at the 
macro-level of developmental programs). The 
existence of a legal framework is very impor- 
tant for systematizing the establishment of 
e-government. Moreover, structural changes 
in organizations to facilitate e-government as 
well as the formation of coordinating institu- 
tions in this regard are common features of 
countries with highly developed 
e-government. An investigation of this phe- 
nomenon in Iran suggests that the current 
structure of government agencies is not partic- 
ularly suitable for taking advantage of ICT. In 
addition, different public organizations now 
use different systems at diverse levels and 
have different functions, contrary to the 
e-government objective of integrating and 
organizing various government services. 
Thus, a basic requirement for realizing 
e-government is to review and improve this 
area. On the other hand, the lack or the low 
capability of ICT infrastructure is one of the 
primary challenges to e-government imple- 
mentation. The ICT infrastructure not only 
comprises telecommunications and computer 
equipment but also e-readiness and ICT liter- 
acy. The information and communication tech- 
nology literacy refers to the use of digital 
technology, communications tools, and/or net- 
works to access, manage, integrate, evaluate, 
and create information in order to function in a 
knowledge society. On the other hand, digital 
divide (the gap in opportunities between those 
with access to the Internet and those who do 
not) is another challenge. This is because those 
who lack access to the Internet are unable to 
benefit from e-government services. 


. Public-private partnership in the implemen- 


tation of e-government: A partnership 
between public and private sectors is very 
important for the rapid realization of 
e-government. Compared to public sector 
organizations, their private counterparts have 
seen faster implementation of new technolo- 
gies as well as significant progress in 
e-commerce. Hence, the private sector 
would be highly effective in promoting 
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e-government. In addition, private sector per- 
sonnel are better trained in ICT use and thus 
have better adaptability to the consequent tech- 
nological changes as compared to the public 
sector, and therefore private sector employees 
have more incentives to exploit new 
technologies. 

The above description makes it evident that 
the participation of both private and public 
sectors is important for the realization of 
e-government. In the public sector, ministries 
and government agencies and, along with 
small and medium economically active enter- 
prises in the private sector, private companies 
that are active in ICT would play key roles. 
However, due to the state structure of Iran’s 
economy, the main thrust is on the government 
to promote efficiency and productivity of eco- 
nomic activities by improving its administra- 
tive and management systems. In such a 
situation, the government faces serious chal- 
lenges pertaining to the need for adequate 
funding and capital as well as the need for 
adequate staff (given the absence of an active 
force within government agencies familiar 
with new technologies and the limitations of 
government budget as well). 

. Challenges concerning security and pri- 
vacy: Like in other countries, one of the 
major issues with e-government is the security 
and privacy of people as well as setting up 
secure and reliable communication networks. 
E-government enables the government to inter- 
act with businesses and citizens in order to 
access governmental services. Such interac- 
tions involve the transfer of large volumes of 
data and information, and this trend is increas- 
ing by the day. Hence, in order to increase 
e-government efficiency, particularly in the 
area of Internet-based systems, the citizens 
and other entities interacting with government 
agencies should be assured of the safety and 
security of their data and financial information 
so that they could trust the public sector to have 
installed the necessary security principles in all 
governmental systems and interactions. 

. Creating a cultural context: The adoption of 
modern technologies to access governmental 
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information and services entails great changes 
on the cultural and social fronts as well as in 
governmental structures. Creating awareness 
about ICT and its benefits among citizens as 
well as adapting to the fact that e-government 
entails services being offered in a new ICT- 
based manner would require training and 
attempt on a large scale. 

Many people, including government 
employees and citizens, may not be motivated 
enough to take advantage of ICT due to diverse 
reasons, including the fear of changes, etc. On 
this basis, the government faces a challenge to 
find ways for persuading and encouraging peo- 
ple to use new technologies. 

7. Resistance to e-government as a change: 
Employees’ resistance to change has always 
been the main challenge to all successful inno- 
vations. E-government is a new phenomenon 
and complex as it entails a transformation from 
manual work methods to electronic ones. 
These changes will create a new advanced 
environment, which will be completely differ- 
ent from what government departments have 
been used to for years. Many employees per- 
ceive the implementation of e-government as a 
threat to their powers, positions, and jobs. Cre- 
ating incentives for employees to learn and 
adapt as well as implementing plans to 
embrace employee participation across all 
stages of the change process can successfully 
overcome employee resistance. To decrease 
resistance, employees have to understand the 
importance and significance of e-government 
systems and that their jobs were safe. At the 
same time, the employees can be reassigned 
new roles through retraining and skill develop- 
ments. Moreover, it is very difficult to forego 
traditional work methods and learn new ones 
within a short time. 


These are the major challenges in the imple- 
mentation of e-government. Although these 
are not the exclusive problems related to 
e-government, overcoming them successfully is 
necessary for the effective implementation and 
development of the new system in the public 
sector. 
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Conclusion 


E-government is a free flow of information that 
enhances the effectiveness of knowledge, rela- 
tionships, opportunities, and time. Related tools 
(Internet) change the way citizens interact with 
each other and their relationship with the govern- 
ment, the relationship between government 
departments, and their relationship with the pri- 
vate sector. Regarding the rapid development and 
penetration of this phenomenon (for instance, 
e-commerce penetration in the global economy 
in the recent past), the transition from the tradi- 
tional system of governance to e-government 
looks inevitable for many governments. Investi- 
gations suggest that e-government is being 
implemented in Iran in order to evolve adminis- 
trative systems (in the form of evolution plans) 
and to bring about changes in government appli- 
cations, fertilizing working processes and proce- 
dures as well as increasing accountability and 
clarity. Within this framework, the Iranian gov- 
ernment has promoted e-services based on the 
concepts of participation and accountability as 
well as facilitated the procedure of service 
delivery. 

However, the study suggests that the antici- 
pated targets for e-government have not been real- 
ized in accordance with what was planned 
originally. Therefore, government departments 
need to improve their performance regarding the 
fulfillment of e-government assumptions (better 
services to citizens and better accountability). In 
many countries, especially in developed coun- 
tries, astonishing changes have occurred in the 
area of e-government despite the challenges fac- 
ing its implementation. However, the aim is not 
exactly to increase Iran’s rate of adoption of 
e-government to match the other countries, but 
learning from the experiences of those countries 
would provide more appropriate and logical 
solutions to boost the implementation of 
e-government and to remove obstacles. Therefore, 
in order to improve the realization of 
e-government, it is necessary to pay attention to 
some essential points, one of them being coher- 
ence in plans associated with the project. Also, 
e-government should be given priority in the 
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country’s development plan, and it should be 
supported with more applied researches at the 
same time. Moreover, it is important to realize 
that e-government entails new processes and 
changes in relationships between the public and 
sector and citizens as well as the other sectors that 
use government services, and therefore they have 
their own requirements. Realization and improve- 
ment of e-government require strong management 
and leadership; strong management can ensure 
long-term commitment of resources, expert work- 
force, and other resources and capital needed for 
creating and exploiting it. 

In this area, the government has to create and 
examine new relationships between citizens and 
the public sector, between government depart- 
ments, and between private sectors. Being citizen 
centric by providing them optimum services is the 
prime vision of e-government, and policymakers 
should integrate this in the system design, 
policymaking, and planning related to this area. 
We hope that e-government will move toward the 
anticipated goals of facilitating and optimizing 
service delivery to citizens and also be integrated 
in the framework of our cultural values and soci- 
etal issues. 
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Dictatorships and Nonprofit 
Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Authoritarianism; Cooption; Unjust regimes 


Definition 


An authoritarian regime is a type of state admin- 
istration, whose main goal is to support its rule 
and to guard against any possible inflictions of 
power-threatening elements. Such a state is char- 
acterized by the domination of the government in 
making and implementing policy, the limited 
autonomy of an organization in representing its 
members and constituents, and deliberately 
erected obstacles for citizens to define and voice 
their priorities. 


Introduction 


Despite the attempt of being as much global as 
possible, most of the entries in the present 
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encyclopedia refer the nonprofit sector manage- 
ment and its place in the society in the developed 
world. There, the relations between governments 
and the nonprofit sector are predictable, mainly 
because they are stabilized by the corresponding 
legislative base. However, even this pool of 
developed countries represents the diversity 
of administrative regimes and the variations of 
government-nonprofit relations created by the 
uniqueness of their origins. These variations 
occur everywhere across the globe in both 
developed and developing contexts. This entry 
aims to describe possible relationships in author- 
itarian states, which, despite of being highly 
understudied (Bohmelt 2013; Salamon and 
Anheier 1992), require no less attention. 

Before outlining various types of relationships 
between a ruling group and the civil society, one 
should determine what can be called a dictator- 
ship. Authoritarianism is not a uniform label, and 
in any theorizing about governmental relations 
with the nonprofit sector in authoritarian context, 
one needs to understand the relativeness of this 
characteristic of a government. What is viewed as 
a dictatorship by the citizens of one country could 
be a normal order of life for others and vice versa. 
Therefore, the states that one can call authoritarian 
would differ as for their welfare regimes, their 
cultural and religious traditions, or lack of them, 
which would shape not only the development of 
associational life but also determine the type of a 
consolidated regime. 

Scholars and philosophers consider a regime 
being dictatorial or authoritarian using pleiades of 
definitions. Summing up several typologies (e.g., 
Bohmelt 2013; Heurlin 2010; Lee 2005), we can 
see that scholars distinguish personalist regimes, 
single-party regimes, military-led regimes, mon- 
archies, illiberal democracies, liberal autocracies, 
and statist regimes. Bohmelt (2013) refers to an 
authoritarian regime when the main goal of the 
state administration is to support the rule and to 
guard against any possible inflictions of power- 
threatening elements. According to him, such a 
state is characterized by the domination of the 
government in making and implementing policy, 
the limited autonomy of an organization in 
representing its members and constituents, and 
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the lack of citizens’ involvement in defining and 
voicing their priorities. Other scholars like, for 
instance, Lee (2005) also expect that an authori- 
tarian state often restrains freedom of associations 
and corresponds to the statist regime, in which the 
low levels of social spending are not compensated 
by the growth of the nonprofit sector. However, as 
this entry will show, there could be some notable 
exceptions. 


Factors Influencing Nonprofits in 
Dictatorships 


Variables that impact the nonprofit sector either in 
dictatorial or in any other type of regimes could be 
internal and external. Internal are those factors 
that determine the way in which the administra- 
tion of the state and nonprofit organizations com- 
municate inside the country. For instance, in open 
and relatively free civil societies, the nonprofits 
usually work with the local governments rather 
than with the central governments (Brinkerhoff 
and Brinkerhoff 2002). In states with more cen- 
tralized governments, this dynamic changes. The 
functioning of nonprofit programs is strongly 
dependent on the favorable attitudes of a central 
government. The scholars uniformly claim that 
the relations between the state administration 
and the nonprofit sector is primarily determined 
by the type of a regime, namely, who is in power 
and how this power has been acquired (Bratton 
1989; Heurlin 2010; Bohmelt 2013; Hasmath and 
Hsu 2014). Other internal variables are the lon- 
gevity and stability of the regime, its strength, 
historical formation of welfare state, the extent 
of governmental social welfare spending, and the 
level of state capitalization. 

Economic performance also plays an important 
role. Some highly centralized countries do very 
well due to their strong command economy, 
which usually is built up on the enormous 
resources they possess (Cook 2015). Thus, while 
their governments have the ability to provide their 
population with the necessary social services, it 1s 
up to them whether to delegate the provision of 
some of these services to the nonprofit sector. 
Meanwhile, when some centralized countries are 
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economically weak, they will not have enough 
resources to undertake welfare functions (Cook 
2015). Here, the authorities have to decide 
whether to allow the nonprofits to activate the 
external resources (Heurlin 2010). 

External or international variables that deter- 
mine the nonprofit-government relations are the 
extent to which international donors are allowed 
to enter the country, whether they are interested to 
run the projects in a particular country or to which 
extent the authorities fear to lose their country’s 
autonomy. Sometimes the donors are simply not 
interested to support the nonprofit sector. The 
reasons could be diverse, and their discussion 1s 
out of the scope of the present chapter. 


Nonprofit Types 


Scholars suggest that various types of nonprofit 
organizations can exist in dictatorial regimes 
performing diverse services and functions. Like 
anywhere else, the entire range of organizational 
types is present across the authoritarian states, yet, 
not all of them could be simultaneously found in a 
single country. Different authoritarian regimes 
would agree on different types of nonprofits to 
be present in their country. For example, 
according to a funding type, the government 
could accept international nonprofit organiza- 
tions, local nonprofits funded from abroad 
(southern nongovernmental organizations 
depending on northern funding), local nonprofits 
funded by local private donors, or local nonprofits 
operating on government funds. 

Again, like everywhere else, the functions that 
nonprofits would perform are diverse: there could 
be environmental, social care, religious, human 
rights, and educational nonprofits. The last two 
could be restricted from the political activism and 
the discussion of political issues (Lee 2005). The 
division between a nonprofit religious organiza- 
tion and the government is also very thin in the 
sacred countries, which has no legal separation 
between church and state, or those where the 
government works closely with the church to 
acquire a popular support even though a country 
positions itself as a secular state. 
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Forms of Relationships 


In a single country, regardless of the regime, the 
degrees of freedom of association could differ 
between the nonprofits. They may function freely, 
they may function freely within the limits to 
receive international funds, or their functioning 
may be strongly regulated by the state. All three 
types could occur in the dictatorship. The latter is 
achieved either through complicated bureaucratic 
registration and reporting requirements or through 
the direct suppressing measures (Hasmath and 
Hsu 2014; Heurlin 2010). Researchers point out 
that if there are any relationships between dicta- 
torial governments and the nonprofit sector, they 
could be collaboration, co-option, pressure, and 
elimination. First, the entry reviews how scholars 
describe the situation when the nonprofits func- 
tion freely and have no connections with the state. 

No relations mostly works in a way that “we do 
not bother you, you do not bother us.” This state 
of affairs usually occurs when the government is 
busy maintaining the power or establishing the 
regime, for instance, fighting of clans, and thus 
has a limited attention to the voluntary sector. 
Moreover, suppressing the independent sector 
might be costly for a newly formed administration 
(Heurlin 2010). Usually, the situation changes fast 
as the dictatorship obtains more power. For exam- 
ple, the first years of a dictator’s rule might coin- 
cide with the activation of the nonprofit sector. 
After the regime is consolidated, the ruler turns to 
a restrictive treatment of the free operating sector. 
Even without establishing any relationships, the 
government can still benefit from the nonprofit 
organizations that function in parallel to the 
state. Trying to remove the label of being a dicta- 
torship from their country, the authorities often 
show these organizations to the international 
donors as a proof of existing civil society 
(Dupuyabc et al. 2015). 

Another obstacle for collaboration could be the 
common lack of scientific experts in the nonprofit 
sector, which rather consists of grassroots move- 
ments with have high interpretive but low delivery 
power. In highly centralized regimes with the 
exception of the environmental organizations, 
the nonprofits usually have little professional 
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expertise (Hasmath and Hsu 2014). Thus, the non- 
profits do not produce the knowledge, but reframe 
it, which 1s of little help to the governments. 

Because the service delivery usually occurs on 
the local level, the lack of relationships also hap- 
pens when local governments have low levels of 
trust towards and low levels of knowledge about 
existing nonprofits (Hasmath and Hsu 2014). 
A good example is when local governments 
are more focused on the local development mea- 
sured by the economic growth, which is easier to 
report to the central government than the indica- 
tors for environmental or social improvement 
(Prysmakova 2016). In such a situation, the need 
to contact and collaborate with the local non- 
profits is marginalized. Nonprofit organizations 
equally avoid approaching the local governments, 
because they are aware that the local governments 
lack trust and knowledge of their sector. 

The knowledge about the nonprofits is also 
determined by the governmental awareness 
about certain social issues and the degree of 
importance assigned to them. Increased aware- 
ness could lead either to the attempts to collabo- 
rate with or to co-opt a nonprofit organization. 

Collaboration on equal, even though possible, 
rarely appears in dictatorships. The reasons are the 
prevailing tendencies of those in power to limit 
their partners to the family clan, party adherents, 
or closest allies. Also, when the lack of trust is not 
the problem for cooperation, then it could be the 
difference in the perspectives about social prob- 
lems and their solutions. 

However, as the practice shows, there are situ- 
ations when an authoritarian government recog- 
nizes the important role of the nonprofit sector in 
the provision of educational and social services. 
Nonprofits in turn also depend on the state as a 
partner in social provision. Cook (2015) suggests 
some of the centralized governments in fact 
encourage and support service-providing non- 
profit organizations contracting the nonprofits to 
deliver social services that previously were pro- 
vided by the state (Cook 2015). 

When the burden of welfare provision is 
passed to the local governments, the latter might 
become interested to cooperate with the non- 
profits. While the majority of meaningful 
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interactions occur between the nonprofits and the 
local governments, the difficulties in collabora- 
tion could be attributed to the fact that the central 
government still effectively controls the legal 
environment in which independent organizations 
operate (Hasmath and Hsu 2014). Further diffi- 
culties are attributed to the organizational differ- 
ences between the two sectors in their forms and 
missions, making it hard to build mutual trust and 
to define a common goal. 

Corporatist relationships as a case of collabo- 
ration often occur between church and state. 
Scholars give an example when the colonial 
regimes use the Christian churches to protect 
from any possible intervention of the communist 
ideology (Lee 2005). Also, religious organiza- 
tions are very capable of attracting religion and 
humanitarian aid through their international 
connections. 

From the perspective of a nonprofit, however, 
collaboration with the government is often not 
acceptable or it contradicts its mission. Therefore, 
the nonprofit organization will try to negotiate its 
autonomy from the state. Moreover, because non- 
profit organizations often promote liberal causes 
like human rights, democratic choice, or gender 
equality, they will start bothering the authorities 
just with their presence. When the independent 
nonprofit sector becomes politically inconvenient 
to the extent that it requires an action, the author- 
itarian government has a choice to co-opt nonprofit 
organizations or pressure and eliminate them. 

Cooption, or corporatist-style institutionaliza- 
tion, means using the nonprofit organizations for 
the sake of government promotion. In response, 
the government assists civic organizations to pro- 
vide welfare and services to the community. The 
nonprofits are typically called co-opted by the 
government when the government becomes the 
major funding source, and, therefore, all the deci- 
sions undertaken by a nonprofit organization 
require an official approval of a sponsoring 
agency. The autonomy of nonprofit organizations 
erodes, and they become homogeneous with a 
high degree of predictability for the state. 

Being co-opted, however, does not necessarily 
mean governmentally funded. Besides govern- 
mental provision, such organizations could also 
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either operate on membership fees or on private 
donations. Meanwhile, as another drawback, any 
form of state dependency could lower the activism 
of the nonprofits, and they could stop the prolif- 
eration of neighborhood organizations striving for 
a democratic change. Researchers give us an 
example of the colonial practice of co-opting 
leaders of local civic associations into the govern- 
ment, for instance, through inviting them to polit- 
ical and administrative positions, which has been 
a common practice even after World War II (Lee 
2005). In such cases, co-option reduces the strong 
feelings of community ownership of the nonprofit 
sector (Heurlin 2010). 

Potentially successful organizations are espe- 
cially prone to governmental co-optation, because 
incorporating such organizations into the regime 
system releases the need from the government to 
be creative in solving problems. The government 
absorbs the nonprofits implementing their pro- 
grams into the governmental system. As a final 
drawback of co-option, the fear of losing the credit 
for creative ideas might discourage the nonprofit 
sector to innovate (Hasmath and Hsu 2014). 

Pressure, Exclusion, and Elimination include 
bureaucratic complications during the registration 
or extensive systems of reporting during non- 
profits’ operation. The authoritarian government 
might have little interest for extra administrative 
work to sponsor or regulate the nonprofit sector. 
Neither there is an incentive for the government to 
be liable if the nonprofit program does not per- 
form. The way out is to prevent a nonprofit orga- 
nization from completing a registration step 
(Heurlin 2010). To avoid this type of relationships 
as well as the co-option, a nonprofit might register 
as a business organization. However, it is also not 
always an easy solution. Researchers suggest that, 
for instance, a private organization that under- 
takes public tasks might find difficulties to offi- 
cially establish its regional branches (Hasmath 
and Hsu 2014). 

The most common way to deal with unwanted 
nonprofit organizations is the use of force. Advo- 
cacy organizations are especially prone to the 
brutal treatment (Nair 2011). The mass media 
often reports journalists’ disappearance and 
numerous raids of special military forces to 
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confiscate equipment and documentation of inde- 
pendent advocacy organizations. 

Pressure on the nonprofit organizations usu- 
ally occurs, when the image and the power of the 
government are threatened by the nonprofit sec- 
tor activities. While more obvious with the advo- 
cacy and lobbying groups, service-providing 
organizations could become equally dangerous 
for the regime. By taking over governmental 
functions, such organizations damage the image 
of the government showing its passivity in regard 
to various hardships of the population (Heurlin 
2010). 

The high profile and strong power of local 
community groups can raise the hostility and 
cause the violent intervention of the governing 
authorities. To address the issue, a strong gover- 
nor could appoint into his or her cabinet a popular 
leader of a nonprofit organization who might be 
considered an unofficial people’s mayor (Lee 
2005). Similarly, a dictatorial government could 
recommend that a nonprofit’s board should 
appoint a government’s ally to a leading position 
of their institution. 

In response to regulatory change, nonprofits 
minimize, avoid, or try to defeat new rules. Also 
some organizations might prefer to work illegally 
without officially complying with the rules. 
Increased regulatory restrictions, however, are 
not exclusive to the authoritarian states (Heurlin 
2010). As the research shows, after World War II, 
the legislation regulating the nonprofit sector have 
toughen up in nearly half of world’s states regard- 
less of the regime type (Cook 2015; Salamon and 
Anheier 1997). 

Dictatorships often pay a special attention to 
foreign-sponsored nonprofit organizations, which 
by definition have problems with organizational 
ownership and autonomy of agenda setting. 
Authoritarian governments are likely to dismiss 
nonprofit organizations that do not represent local 
population. Harassment, detention, banning, and 
violence are standard forms of repression for the 
maintenance of the external links. Although when 
the support comes from a well-established inter- 
national donor, the nonprofit organization might 
be able to function allowing for the government 
interference. 
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Variations of Authoritarian Regimes and 
Their Consequences for Nonprofits 


Relations between centralized regimes and non- 
profit organizations have some variations in their 
patterns. On the one hand, scholars claim that 
across various authoritarian regimes, advocacy 
and civil rights organizations are uniformly 
suppressed (Nair 2011). On the other hand, 
researchers were able to illustrate that the milder 
regimes allow for small-scale advocacy organiza- 
tions, because those in power know that in the 
absence of representative governments, small pub- 
lic demonstrations are safe and actually help tame 
the unsatisfied by venting out their grievances (Lee 
2005). 

The pattern is clearer for the service-providing 
organizations, whose primarily goal is to serve the 
vulnerable population and to support the neglected 
in the existing system of social care and public 
education. While they still advocate, their ideas 
are less of a political character and thus do not 
threaten the authorities. For instance, supporting 
and encouraging the formation of organizations 
that advocate the equal access for persons with 
disabilities actually creates a positive image and 
improves the popular support for the state admin- 
istration. Meanwhile, researchers observed that 
there are also some specifics in the relationship 
between the government and the service-providing 
nonprofits depending on the authoritarian regime 
type, which are discussed below. 

Personalist regimes are often characterized by 
having no other relations with the nonprofit sector 
than repressing it. The main obstacles to develop a 
vibrant civil society are the lack of competitive 
opposition and the government hostility toward 
independent political activities. It happens in 
countries with single-governor regimes, because 
of the weakness of political-party systems. Non- 
profit organizations often duplicate the role of 
opposition parties, because the nonprofits are 
often founded and staffed by opposition figures. 
Such situation becomes inevitable where any 
organization outside of governmental control 
automatically falls into the definition of being an 
opponent. The government views nonprofit orga- 
nizations as de facto opposition. Any program 
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conducted by the organizations could be 
interpreted as a failure of the state to provide 
necessary services to the public. Some of the 
organizations, however, have no desires or ambi- 
tions to represent the opposition. This situation 
creates a climate of fear and periodic intimidation. 
Local nonprofit organizations are generally per- 
mitted to function, while they expect home inva- 
sions, nuisances, and lawsuits. This is the kind of 
backlash against any activities that challenge the 
authority of the government. Meanwhile, some 
organizations with a long history and possibly 
connected to the religion of a country fare better 
than new ones that are not religiously affiliated. 

The government is extremely sensitive to crit- 
icism and independent political activity. It con- 
trols independent organizations, citizens’ 
movements, and nonprofit mass media, which 
are largely funded from abroad, by restricting 
freedom of speech, practicing detentions, and 
even questionably legal killings (Backer and Car- 
roll 2001). 

International donors may exacerbate the situa- 
tion by transferring funds to the nonprofit sector as 
an expression of their dissatisfaction with the cur- 
rent governor (Backer and Carroll 2001). Interna- 
tional development support often comes through 
the international organizations cooperating with 
the functioning nonprofit sector on the ground 
rather than government-to-government transfers. 
The dictatorial government usually demands from 
donors to channel their funding through the gov- 
ernmental structures, and if done otherwise, to 
bear the consequences (Heurlin 2010). A good 
example is when a chair of a human rights 
center — an organization that provides free legal 
services for those mistreated by a personalist 
regime — is put in prison after being arrested 
under charges of tax evasion of foreign funds 
through this nongovernmental organization. 

Single-party regimes differ greatly from the 
personalist regimes from the perspective of the 
government relations with the nonprofit sector 
(Bohmelt 2013). In countries ruled by a single 
party, social services are often delegated to the 
nonprofits. Often the welfare is provided by the 
authoritarian state, and therefore, there is no need 
for the detached independent nonprofit sector. The 
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regime is stable, and therefore, it has enough time 
and other resources to establish collaborative or 
co-optional relationship (Heurlin 2010). Scholars 
suggest that the nonprofit organizations either 
function almost freely as to initiate projects and 
receive international aid, for example, despite the 
strong clans’ culture (Cook 2015), or limited to be 
governmental contractors. Contracting the non- 
profit sector is interesting for the government, 
because of cheaper labor achieved through the 
involvement of volunteers and also by the possi- 
ble greater devotion to the cause, because the staff 
in such organizations is working foremost for the 
society’s sake rather than for a government. 
Instead of being treated as an opposition like in 
the case of personalist regimes, a nonprofit orga- 
nization is a tool in the war of the elites. Both the 
ruling class and their opponents try to get as much 
nonprofits on their side as possible to have a 
greater popular support. 

The system allows for the nonprofit sector, 
while still pursuing strong coercive isomorphic 
pressures generated by the central legislation, 
and, therefore, the nonprofit organizations 
become alike. Literature has examples, where 
the creation of any other knowledge outside of 
the government challenges the legitimacy of the 
party, and as the result, the legal framework dom- 
inates the relations between the local governments 
and the nonprofit sector (Hasmath and Hsu 2014). 
It prevents the full-scale cooperation on the 
ground and transforms any relationship till 1t cor- 
responds to the central regulations. For a non- 
profit, the only way to exist is to be co-opted by 
the government. Therefore, to gain the trust of the 
government and greater possibilities to cooperate 
with the local authorities, the nonprofits build 
their names by delivering excellent quality of 
work that corresponds the central government 
requests to become a successful model. 

Colonial regimes similar to other authoritarian 
administrations are primarily interested in 
maintaining domination, which intervenes with 
the development of free associations and pre- 
scribes the parameters for the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of nonprofit organizations in welfare 
provision. While keeping social spending low, 
authoritarian power of a colonial regime tries to 
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avoid alternative bottom-up initiatives and limits 
grassroots movements and empowering. Commu- 
nity building is reserved to a top-down approach, 
as the bottom-up initiatives of the local population 
might challenge the authority. A top-down style 
allows to align forces in support of the state, 
making it harder for pressure grassroots groups 
to mobilize. For instance, despite stressing nonin- 
tervention in the social institutions and cultural 
practices of the native populations, colonialism 
often practices selective intervention in institu- 
tional forms strengthening the power relations. 
The colonizers prioritize control over develop- 
ment. For example, during the establishment of a 
colonial rule, the authorities will restrict civil 
associations and assemblies. In addition to the 
fear of losing the power, the colonialists feel that 
providing welfare will attract the outside poor 
into their power centers usually located in larger 
cities and, thus, try to avoid it. As a result, local 
populations have to rely on unregistered groups of 
community self-help usually located on the 
peripheries of the cities or completely outside of 
them (Lee 2005). 

Military regimes have either no relations with 
the nonprofit sector or they resemble the ones 
found in the personalist regimes, especially, in 
relations to the human rights groups, which are 
strictly outlawed. In turn, authoritarian monar- 
chies resemble a lot the stable single-party 
regimes. In these more stable monarchies, some 
welfare is provided by the authoritarian state, 
which decreases the need for the independent 
nonprofit sector (Bohmelt 2013). 


Challenges for International Support 


Even in democracies, states powerfully shape the 
patterns of the emergence, activity, and survival of 
the nonprofit organizations, as they do with other 
non-state actors. In the authoritarian regimes, the 
situation is exacerbated even more. The main 
question remains: how to support the independent 
nonprofit sector in an authoritarian state? A less 
harmful way is to wait, because as history has 
shown, the dictatorial regimes come and go. If 
being idle is not a solution, it is also possible to 
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cooperate with the government. However, direct 
contract with the government could raise a public 
controversy. Direct contact of international orga- 
nizations with the government legitimizes what is 
in many ways an illegitimate government. Certain 
organizations avoid it, for others there is no sec- 
ond option, and they fall under the definition of a 
government-organized nongovernmental organi- 
zation (GONGO). 

Close relations with the authoritarian govern- 
ment raise the question of population loyalty to 
the nonprofit organizations. For them, interna- 
tional funding either directly supports the author- 
itarlan government or makes it legitimate in the 
eyes of the international community. For instance, 
the researchers show that the trust in the nonprofit 
sector could become very low, mainly due to the 
image spoiled by the international donors spon- 
soring briefcase organizations. They function 
with the permission of the government and are 
set up only to obtain money from donors with no 
real programs on the ground (Dupuyabc et al. 
2015). Meanwhile, in authoritarian regimes, the 
self-helped groups sponsored by the members are 
valued highly by the population and enjoy its 
confidence (Lee 2005). 

The relationship is determined not only by the 
strength of the regime but also by the institutional 
environment created by the leadership of the state. 
For example, the state administration could move 
from the overt coercion to intelligent sanctioning, 
when the government creates a defined space in 
which the nonprofit sector operates. 

From the international perspective, the failure 
of a government to respect human rights creates 
a misleading impression that local nonprofit 
organizations are also inefficient. This diver- 
gence could be explained by the different 
objective that the local organizations and the 
international donors might pursue (Backer and 
Carroll 2001). Organizations on the ground pre- 
fer to maintain a high level of independence 
from each other, while donors rather encourage 
collaboration. Duplication of efforts within the 
limited resources raises the donors’ concern, 
because from their point of view, when organi- 
zations are fragmented, the political improve- 
ments are slow. 
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The practice shows that playing against the 
government creates more pressure on the organi- 
zations up to their complete elimination. As a 
protection mechanism against the government 
hostility, for example, to avoid a punishment of 
all organizations in the network, the international 
assistance is sent only to a single organization. 
However, if discovered by the government, the 
foreign intervention blocks the desired growth of 
civil society (Backer and Carroll 2001). For these 
reasons, the most popular and safer approach that 
has been gaining its strength in the 2000s and 
2010s is the emphases on citizen education and 
empowerment rather than institutional change and 
policy reform. 


Conclusion 


Even though the presence of authoritarianism is 
ubiquitous across the globe, whether a country 
could be considered a dictatorship is the matter 
of definition. The fact remains that despite of 
seemly unfavorable political climate, various non- 
profits manage to survive in highly centralized 
regimes. So, do the various forms of the relation- 
ships the government establishes with the non- 
profit sector: from being unaware of the 
nonprofits existence to its attempts to collaborate, 
co-opt, or even eliminate some nonprofits that 
become strong opponents of the regime. 

The relationships between the public and the 
nonprofit sectors will differ depending on the type 
of the government. In personalist dictatorships 
and military and colonial regimes, the leaders are 
either not paying attention to the nonprofit sector 
or tend to completely eliminate it. Meanwhile, 
single-party systems and long-established monar- 
chies find it more useful to cooperate or to co-opt 
the nonprofits in their welfare systems. 

The threats for the vibrant and organized com- 
munity come from everywhere. Various groups 
both within and also from outside of the govern- 
ment abuse the nonprofit sector in the dictatorships. 
For instance, if funded from abroad, to preserve 
themselves, the nonprofits might behave contrary 
to the goals of a positive political dialogue and 
progressive reform. One thing is for sure, the 
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creation of the vibrant civil society and the embel- 
lishment of the beneficial relationships built on the 
civil dialogue between the public and nonprofit 
sectors takes time and requires the change of the 
public values. 
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Synonyms 


Charitable organizations; Charities; Membership 
associations; Nonassociational nonprofits; Non- 
profit associations; Philanthropic organizations 
versus associations; Social agencies; Sodalities; 
Tax-exempt organizations; Volags; Voluntary 
agencies 


Definition 
A nonprofit agency is a kind of nonprofit organi- 


zation (NPO) that provides some benefit(s) for 
nonmembers, usually operating mainly with paid 
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staff. Such agencies usually have a board of direc- 
tors who make policy decisions. Many documents 
on nonprofit agencies use the latter term as the 
same as the broader term Nonprofit Organizations 
(NPOs), which is incorrect. 

Foundations are a major subtype of nonprofit 
agency that usually has a substantial endowment 
as financial assets, a special tax status, and regu- 
larly makes philanthropic grants to other non- 
profits, usually charities. 

An association (or voluntary association, 
membership association) is a formal or semifor- 
mal nonprofit group that mainly has volunteer 
members and leaders and that primarily seeks 
member benefits, even though some also seek 
some nonmember benefits. 

Associations distinctively use the associa- 
tional form of organization, which involves hav- 
ing official members who are mostly or all 
volunteers, some elected formal leaders, some- 
times a board of directors with policy control, 
financial support mainly from annual dues pay- 
ments or member donations, often one or more 
committees, and regular in-person meetings 
attended by official members and informal 
participants. 

Local associations are termed Grassroots 
Associations, or GAs, as distinct from supralocal 
associations at state, province, national, or inter- 
national levels. 

The content of this chapter deals with volunta- 
ristics, which is a new, single-word name for the 
general study of the nonprofit sector and voluntary 
action, including NPOs of all kinds. 


Introduction 


There are three main types or structural forms of 
nonprofit organizations (NPOs) — voluntary asso- 
ciations (more briefly termed associations here), 
nonprofit agencies (also termed voluntary agen- 
cies, or volags), and foundations, which are in 
fact a special type of nonprofit agency. This chap- 
ter discusses how nonprofit agencies and associa- 
tions differ from each other and manifest 
distinctive ways of operating. One key difference 
between the two major NPO subtypes is that 
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associations serve mainly members, while non- 
profit agencies serve mainly nonmembers or the 
general public. A second key difference is that 
associations mainly and usually only have volun- 
teers as members and as leaders or staff, while 
nonprofit agencies nearly always have paid staff 
as executives, managers, or leaders. By definition, 
agencies never have official members, but may 
have subordinate volunteers as unpaid workers 
in a service volunteer program. 

A third key difference is in the power structure 
that the NPO usually manifests: Associations are 
fundamentally democratic in most nations that do 
not have dictatorial regimes, while nonprofit 
agencies are fundamentally hierarchical and in a 
sense authoritarian anywhere. Put another way, 
associations mainly operate with bottom-up 
power structures with the membership having 
ultimate power, while agencies mainly operate 
with top-down power structures, usually lodging 
all policy control in a board of directors or 
equivalent. 

In associations, the official members elect the 
leaders by voting annually or at some multiple 
of years, such as every 2, 3, or 4 years. These 
leaders are usually the principal officers of the 
association, such as the President, Vice-President 
(s), Secretary, and Treasurer. Most of the smaller, 
all-volunteer associations lack a Board of Direc- 
tors as a policy-making body, but when a Board 
exists, its members are usually also elected regu- 
larly by the membership. In the absence of a 
Board, the top officer or officers of an association 
make policy decisions. 

By contrast, nonprofit agencies are run like 
corporations or government agencies, nearly 
always having a Board of Directors, or the equiv- 
alent Board of Trustees, at the top, which has 
ultimate control of the NPO. Often, the board 
members are self-perpetuating as a group, with 
the initial, founding board and its successors nom- 
inating and appointing or electing new board 
members, often the same people or their friends 
over time, as a dominant oligarchy. The agency 
paid staff rarely has an effective influence, and 
usually has no vote, on who the board members 
are. If there is a volunteer department, often 
termed a volunteer service program (abbreviated 
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as VSP), its administrator, let alone its volunteers, 
have little or no influence on who becomes a 
board member. Relatively enlightened boards in 
larger agencies and in more modern or post- 
modern nations may try to get some representa- 
tion of various stakeholders on the board, includ- 
ing paid staff or volunteers, but this 1s clearly a 
minority approach to such boards (Guo and 
Musso 2007). 

Many other differences between nonprofit 
agencies and associations flow from these key 
differences in the power structure (Mason 1984). 
Indeed, these two distinctive types of NPOs really 
constitute two different subsectors of the non- 
profit sector, or simply two different nonprofit 
sectors of society, given their markedly different 
operational styles. Both types of NPOs may 
receive tax-exemptions in many nations and both 
may in some ways serve the general welfare or 
public interest, but in many features the similari- 
ties end there. The rest of this chapter will describe 
and discuss the many differences that have been 
identified by empirical research on these two 
types of NPOs. 


Different Current Prevalence and 
Numbers 


While there is limited research on associations 
Or agencies in various contemporary nations, 
there are multinational projects that provide 
some rough indication of agency prevalence 
(e.g., Salamon et al. 2004). Seven NPOs per thou- 
sand of population is a reasonable global estimate, 
with a margin of error of perhaps 50% around this 
estimate (Smith 2014). With a global population 
estimate of 7 billion earlier in this decade, that 
yields an estimate of about 56 million NPOs circa 
2010-2013, with 49 million of those being asso- 
ciations, mostly local associations or GAs. The 
remaining seven million of NPOs are mainly non- 
profit agencies, but also include a small percent- 
age of paid-staff-based larger associations, 
especially national and international associations. 

The numbers of associations worldwide are 
growing significantly; two studies of 90—140 of 
the major nations of the world have identified the 
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major determinants of association prevalence and 
the sheer frequency of associations (Schofer and 
Longhofer 2011; Smith and Shen 2002). 
Confirming each other generally, these indepen- 
dent studies show that greater prevalence of asso- 
ciations in contemporary nations results in large 
part from larger population size, greater average 
formal education, greater GDP per capita, more 
civil liberties and democracy, longer experience 
historically with democracy, more government 
expenditures per capita, and less civil unrest 
and disorders as predictors. Given a global his- 
torical trend toward increasing industrialization 
and modernization, increasing educational 
levels, and other factors favoring more associa- 
tional prevalence, the global growth trend of 
associational prevalence for the past 150 years 
is likely to continue (Boulding 1953; Harris et al. 
2016). 

Although associations are roughly eight times 
more frequent than agencies among NPOs glob- 
ally, nonprofit agencies, on average, are wealthier 
in terms of assets and annual income. Because 
associations are usually all-volunteer, especially 
GAs, this is not a surprise. Paying staff salaries 
in agencies requires much more substantial 
funding, which partly explains why associations 
are globally more frequent than agencies and have 
been for 10 millennia. Agencies are far more 
likely to own or rent an office or building as 
their headquarters and base of operations, in part 
because paid staff need such a semipermanent 
daily base. 


Different Typologies of Groups 


The typologies used by researchers to study 
and understand NPOs are quite different for asso- 
ciations and agencies. There are various typolo- 
gies of associations in terms of major goals or 
activities pursued, but there is a general consis- 
tency in such purposive types. About ten 
such goal types are frequently used, including 
religious, philanthropic, political influence, 
economic-occupational, self-help, and sports-re- 
creational. Those ten types, plus an Other cate- 
gory, successfully classify all of the major 
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purpose-activity types of associations used in sev- 
eral major studies done in many nations. 

There are also analytical types that are far more 
relevant and significant for studying and under- 
standing associations. They allow more theoreti- 
cal and causal conclusions to be drawn about the 
nature and operation of different associations, as 
contrasted with agencies. One handbook lists 
55 such structure-process analytical typologies, 
which help predict and explain association behav- 
ior and impacts. 

The eight most important ones for understand- 
ing associations are the following, according to 
the author: 


1. Structural type of members: individual persons 
vs. organizations vs. both. 

2. Conventional-mainstream-acceptable 
vs. unconventional-outsider-marginal-deviant 
in goals or means to achieve them. 

3. Sociocultural change seeking vs. integrative- 
establishment-status quo-oriented. 

4. Internal, member-focused goals vs. external, 
nonmember-focused goals vs. both. 

5. Degree of formalization: high vs. low bureau- 
cratization and centralization. 

6. Degree of socio-political power and influence: 
low vs. high. 

7. Polymorphic, as a branch or chapter of some 
higher-level parent association 
vs. monomorphic, not structurally linked to 
some higher level. 

8. Instrumental vs. expressive goals or purposes. 


Nonprofit agency typologies typically focus 
only on purpose-activity types. The two typolo- 
gies most commonly used are the International 
Classification of Nonprofit Organizations/ 
ICNPO (Salamon and Anheier 1992) and the 
National Taxonomy of Exempt Entities/NTEE, 
used by the Internal Revenue Service of the 
USA. Both have their limitations even as 
purpose-activity typologies. The NTEE is US- 
based, and very long and unwieldy. The ICNPO 
is more transnational, but not adequate for classi- 
fying associations also, as the author has pointed 
out, with suggested improvements. Both were 
devised mainly or solely for classifying agencies, 
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not also associations, as if associations did not 
exist or did not matter as NPOs. 

When we turn to analytical classifications 
of nonprofit agencies, the set of association 
types listed above are not very useful, principally 
because most agencies do not vary much 
on many of the association analytical dimen- 
sions. Thus, nonprofit agencies usually have 
individual persons as staff and volunteers; are 
conventional-mainstream-acceptable in goals 
or means to achieve them; are integrative- 
establishment-status quo-oriented; have external, 
nonmember-focused goals; have high levels of 
bureaucratization and centralization; are legally 
incorporated and formally registered with some 
level of government; have exemption from cer- 
tain government taxes; have a board of directors; 
have little rotation of individuals in top leader- 
ship positions; have at least three levels of 
bureaucracy; and have instrumental goals or pur- 
poses. Agencies do vary in whether or not they 
are residential, high or low in sociopolitical 
power and influence, and polymorphic or mono- 
morphic, but tend usually to be monomorphic — 
existing only at one site, not branches of some 
larger parent organization, such as a national or 
international agency. 


Differences in Governance and Guidance 
Systems 


Based on many key sources (e.g., Cnaan and 
Milofsky 2008; Powell and Steinberg 2006; 
Renz et al. 2010; Ruckle 1993; Salamon et al. 
2004; Smith 2000), in this and several following 
sections are listed key differences between asso- 
ciations and nonprofit agencies, emphasizing GAs 
as the most globally frequent NPOs. 

In terms of internal governance and guidance 
systems, two complementary structure-process 
features can be distinguished — ideologies and 
incentives. NPO ideologies consist of what NPO 
individual affiliates, such as members, volunteers, 
board members, or paid staff, are systematically 
encouraged to believe about the group. NPO incen- 
tives consist of structured reward and punishment 
patterns systematically applied to affiliates. 
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Associations and agencies both tend to be similar 
in the extent of ideology they use: Their ideology is 
generally moderately extensive in mainstream 
NPOs, but much stronger in deviant NPOs, which 
are usually associations, not agencies. 

When it comes to NPO incentives, however, 
there are marked differences between associations 
and agencies. Simply put, nonprofit agencies 
mainly use utilitarian or economic incentives, 
since they depend mainly on paid staff to accom- 
plish their goals. In marked contrast, such utilitar- 
ian incentives are usually of little importance in 
the majority of associations, with the exception of 
occupational-economic associations like unions 
or professional associations. Much more impor- 
tant in associations, especially GAs, usually are 
sociability and purposive incentives. That is, 
members and volunteers are rewarded most by 
sociability benefits, such as friendship, informal 
relationships, feelings of belonging, and also by 
the psychic rewards of feeling they are working 
toward goals they approve of. 

Of secondary importance generally, but espe- 
cially important in certain relevant types of asso- 
ciations, are informational incentives, such as 
learning new facts or processes or having new 
and novel experiences, sociopolitical influence 
and empowerment, developmental incentives 
such as growing as a person, and service incen- 
tives such as helping others, often comembers of 
the association, but sometimes nonmembers. 
Sometimes the paid staff of nonprofit agencies 
experience one of more of these association-type 
incentives, but in agencies these incentives always 
tend to be quite subordinate to the utilitarian 
incentives — pay and fringe benefits. Of course, 
the volunteers in a nonprofit agency may experi- 
ence some or all of the association incentives 
listed, but likely do so less than do association 
volunteers. 


Different Internal Structures as Roles 
and Subgroups 


The term internal structure of an informal group 
or organization refers to enduring customs that 
involve formal roles and subgroups, such as 
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committees, work teams, projects, programs, 
departments, and divisions. Associations and 
agencies also differ markedly in their internal 
structures. Although both types of NPOs are sim- 
ilar in usually having a small locality base of 
operations and substantial internal autonomy, the 
fact that associations depend mainly on volun- 
teers, while agencies depend mainly on paid staff 
to get work done and move toward their goals, 
makes a huge difference. For instance, paid staff 
usually have to do what they are told to do, but 
volunteers, mainly using their leisure time and 
seeking psychic rewards, have to be treated far 
more carefully and kindly — or they simply leave 
or fail to show up. Along this same line of thought, 
members and volunteers in associations are usu- 
ally seeking internal or member-benefit goals, 
while the paid staff of agencies is generally 
expected to seek nonmember benefits goals — 
helping outsiders as recipients, the larger commu- 
nity, or the world somehow. Further, associations 
tend to be much more democratic, so individual 
members and volunteers tend to feel more 
empowered and that they can influence operations 
and even goals. 

Agencies are much more hierarchical, and their 
basic top-down power structure means that paid 
staff often feel alienated and powerless, usually 
having little influence on operations and none on 
goals. In very small agencies, however, with 
mostly volunteers, the situation is sometimes 
more like associations. Associations, being leisure 
activity sites for all volunteers and having few or 
no paid staff, are nearly always more informally 
organized and run than are agencies. Agencies are 
nearly always work organizations, not leisure 
groups, hence having paid staff that all have jobs 
to keep or lose if they fail to follow instructions. 
As a result, agencies are nearly always more 
bureaucratic and formally organized than associ- 
ations, except for very large associations with 
many paid staff, which are quite rare numerically. 
As a further result, working in a nonprofit agency 
is usually far less fun and enjoyable than being an 
active member or volunteer in an association. 

Associations also tend to be more demograph- 
ically homogeneous in their memberships, while 
agencies tend to be more heterogeneous in the 
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backgrounds of paid staff. One result is that asso- 
ciation members usually feel more satisfied with 
similar individuals in associations they have 
freely chosen to join and participate in, than do 
paid staff in agencies, who often simply may have 
needed the job. 

As suggested earlier, individual associations 
on average are much poorer in economic 
resources than are individual agencies — less 
assets, less annual income, usually no paid staff 
to do things no one really wants to do, such as 
janitorial work and cleaning bathrooms, no regu- 
lar everyday headquarters or office space, little 
NPO equipment or facilities, and little or no stor- 
age space. Agencies on average are much better 
off in all of these ways. However, to think that, as 
a result, associations in general are intrinsically 
weak and unimportant is to commit the money-is- 
the-key, flat-earth-map fallacy. 

As leisure time groups, GAs are rarely incor- 
porated or registered with the government at any 
level, and similarly seldom have direct tax- 
exempt status. It is scarcely worth the time, 
money, and effort of association leaders involved 
to arrange these formalities. However, in some 
nations like the United States, polymorphic local 
branches of larger, state or national associations, 
may receive these statuses because of their linkage 
to a parent association. Associations are much 
more likely to be polymorphic branches in mod- 
ern societies than monomorphic or solitary, which 
makes them stronger and more likely to survive on 
average than solitary, monomorphic associations. 


Different Internal Processes or 
Procedures 


The internal processes of a group or organization 
are the customary ways of doing things and the 
timing of these activities, such as usual procedures 
and timing for working, meetings, interacting, 
taking work breaks or meals, and the like, when 
operating in the context of the group’s internal 
structure. As in other characteristics, associations 
and agencies also differ markedly in their internal 
structures, although both types of NPOs have 
distinctive action norms and customs. But 
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associations, especially GAs, usually operate with 
very restricted timing, in a sense only active dur- 
ing general meetings and committee or fund- 
raising events, if any. As leisure time groups, 
they usually meet weekday evenings or lunch- 
times and on the weekend, and tend to have no 
office and paid staff with regular hours. By con- 
trast, nonprofit agencies usually have an office 
and at least one paid staff, with weekday 
9-5 hours in the USA, for instance. Some non- 
profit agencies, like museums, libraries, and col- 
leges or universities, operate on the weekend, and 
still others operate all the time, such as hospitals 
and rehabilitation agencies. Thus, nonprofit agen- 
cies operate rather continuously, while associa- 
tions are markedly intermittent in their times of 
operation. 

Associations, especially GAs, tend to do only 
informal, word-of-mouth recruitment, or use post- 
ers and websites to attract members, while non- 
profit agencies do much more formal recruitment, 
through newspaper advertisements, commercial 
employment agencies, job fairs, and Internet 
websites. Associations mainly do informal social- 
ization of new members, rarely having special 
training for new members, while agencies usually 
do semiformal or formal training of new paid 
staff. These practices are consistent with the low 
degree of professionalism, indeed, often proud 
amateurism, in associations and their leaders as 
leisure time groups. Nonprofit agencies, as work 
organizations, by contrast tend to be more profes- 
sional in all paid staff matters. Larger agencies 
often recruit professional managers with 
advanced degrees in nonprofit management or 
administration. Consistent with informality and 
low professionalism, members and leaders of 
associations are rarely terminated involuntarily 
and ejected from the group. But agencies often 
fire paid staff, including leaders, for poor perfor- 
mance, conflicts of interest, or absenteeism. 

Looking at the environment of NPOs, associa- 
tions usually receive no external funding as grants 
from foundations, and in the United States they 
rarely receive government funds, either as con- 
tracts for services or regular operations. Govern- 
ment funding for associations, usually in small 
amounts, is more common in European nations, 
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and in higher income nations elsewhere. Nonethe- 
less, annual member dues, fund-raising events, 
and donations by members, by families of mem- 
bers, and by friends are the main sources of 
funding for most associations. Characteristically, 
agencies do not have annual dues, but rather 
get most of their income from fees for services, 
including entry fees, for instance at private 
secondary schools, colleges or universities, 
museums, libraries, and athletic or exercise 
venues. In Europe, agencies may receive operat- 
ing grants from government. In the case of non- 
profit health agencies, like hospitals and 
rehabilitation nonprofits, insurance payments are 
very important sources of funding, as in the USA. 
Agencies also receive a minority of their funding 
from philanthropic donations from individuals 
and grants from foundations. Unlike most associ- 
ations, agencies these days often also receive gov- 
ernment contracts for delivery of services. 

Other important aspects of NPO relationships 
to environments include collaboration with exter- 
nal NPOs, with both associations and agencies 
tending to do some of this. Associations are 
more likely to be linked to higher geographical- 
level parent organizations, like state or province 
and national associations as polymorphic associ- 
ations. As noted earlier, they also may be parts 
of local coalitions of NPOs with common goals or 
projects. Nonprofit agencies are rarely polymor- 
phic, with links to a state or national parent orga- 
nization. But larger ones often participate in state 
or province or national professional associations 
of similar NPO types, which often get involved in 
setting standards for organizational members and 
enforcing these. 


Different Management and Leadership 


In addition to prior sections on internal gover- 
nance, structures, and processes, there is also 
research on NPO leadership and management. 
As suggested earlier, boards of directors are far 
more common and important in agencies, which 
nearly always have them, than in associations. 
Many, perhaps most, local associations as GAs 
do not even have formal boards of directors. At 
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higher territorial levels, like the state, province, 
national, or international levels of associations, 
boards are usually present, often required for gov- 
ernment registration purposes. When present, 
boards tend to be quite powerful in either type of 
NPO, and board members usually participate as 
unpaid policy volunteers. Often, boards have term 
limits, which limit oligarchy to some extent, but 
such limits are not universally present. Boards in 
associations, especially in GAs, and also at higher 
territorial levels, are mainly comprised of associ- 
ation members. By contrast, boards of agencies 
tend to have a broader range of members, not 
necessarily people involved in the agency as 
paid staff or volunteers. Agency service program 
volunteers are only rarely represented on the 
agency boards. 

Leaders are substantially more important in 
associations than in agencies. Especially in GAs, 
loss of a key leader can often lead to the associa- 
tion’s demise, while agencies usually have more 
leadership depth in sheer numbers. When a top 
agency leader leaves, one of the remaining paid 
staff is usually eager to step in as a leader to 
preserve his or her job and perhaps earn more. In 
associations, leaders are mainly elected and are 
volunteers, but in agencies they are nearly always 
appointed and are paid staff. Leaders in associa- 
tions are more likely to have some charisma than 
in agencies and are nearly always selected from 
among existing association members. Some 
agency leaders are often brought in from outside, 
not previously involved in the agency, though 
promotion from within is still the norm. As 
noted earlier, low professionalism is usual 
among association leaders, while higher profes- 
sionalism is common in agencies, especially 
larger ones. Thus, selectivity of leaders in associ- 
ations 1s much lower and less stringent than in 
agencies, where jobs are at stake. As a result, 
leader quality problems are usually greater in 
associations. 

Regarding leadership activities, priority setting 
and planning are usually much stricter, more 
detailed, and more thoughtful in agencies than in 
associations. Association leaders tend to show 
members more consideration and kindness than 
agency leaders tend to show their employees, as a 
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consequence of markedly different compliance 
structures, voluntary versus remunerative 
approaches. Agency leaders tend to show their 
employees stricter supervision than association 
leaders show their active volunteer members 
(Renz et al. 2010; Nesbit et al. 2016). This occurs 
mainly because associations are leisure time con- 
texts, while agencies are work organizations, with 
paid jobs at stake and more accountability is 
demanded in the organization generally. 


Different Impact and Effectiveness 


The impact and effectiveness of NPOs are impor- 
tant factors in understanding their respective roles 
in societies. Associations are notable for having a 
variety of significant impacts on their members, 
especially on active members as associational 
volunteers, influencing greater longevity, health, 
social relationships, political empowerment, job 
income levels, and even well-being or happiness. 
By contrast, agencies have not been shown to 
have such positive impacts on their employees, 
although their service program volunteers, if any, 
often receive some similar benefits to association 
volunteers, but to a more limited extent. 
Evaluating the broader impact of NPOs is 
very difficult to do well. Both ordinary nonprofit 
agencies and foundations often perform useful 
functions where they exist in human societies. 
However, associations, especially social move- 
ment organizations, have the greatest long-term 
average impact on social progress in human his- 
tory, sometimes referred to as ethical evolution. 
When the impact of associations on communities 
and entire societies in human history is reviewed, 
the conclusion is that associations in general, 
especially sociopolitical change-oriented associa- 
tions, usually as components of social move- 
ments, have had massively greater impacts than 
agencies. Such associations, not mainly nonprofit 
agencies or even governments, have been directly 
responsible for ending widespread slavery, 
gaining substantial rights for women and the 
handicapped, protecting gays and lesbians, and 
gaining rights for labor unions. Usually the asso- 
ciations with the greatest historical impact have 
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been perceived generally as deviant and stigma- 
tized when they first arose, because socio-cultural 
change is usually strongly resisted in any society, 
such as the early anti-slavery or women’s rights 
associations in various nations. Deviant voluntary 
associations, which seek goals that are generally 
rejected by their surrounding society, though quite 
rare, are much more frequent than deviant non- 
profit agencies: It is easier and wiser to be deviant 
in one’s leisure time than when one’s job is at 
stake. 


Conclusion 


Because voluntaristics scholars tend to study 
either associations or nonprofit agencies, but 
only rarely both, research-based comparisons of 
these two key NPO types are seldom done. The 
content of this chapter comes mainly from inde- 
pendent studies of either type of NPO, not from 
directly comparable studies of samples of both 
associations and agencies, which have been 
almost totally neglected. Much prior research 
demonstrates that nonprofit agencies and associa- 
tions differ markedly on a wide range of important 
characteristics. Some examples of such differ- 
ences are dates of origin in human history, power 
structures, intended beneficiaries, frequency in 
nations, wealth and resources, incentive systems, 
use of volunteers versus paid staff, internal struc- 
tures and processes, management and leadership, 
and levels of impact and effectiveness in societies. 
There is much empirical evidence that the non- 
profit or third sector really consists of two very 
different subsectors, or more accurately two dis- 
tinct sectors of society, the associational and the 
nonprofit agency sectors. 

Most voluntaristics scholars and academics 
focus on nonprofit agencies in their research, pub- 
lications, and teaching, perhaps in large part from 
following the norms of their main academic dis- 
ciplines and because agencies are more visible, 
easier to study, and complexly bureaucratic. Any 
given nonprofit agency is usually wealthier and 
larger by other criteria than is the average associ- 
ation. But this approach overlooks the cumulative 
numbers of associations, especially the GAs in 
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any nation, and their collective, long-term histor- 
ical impact. Nonprofit agencies seem to broadly 
serve the public interest and social welfare in most 
nations, but certain associations, especially socio- 
political change associations as parts of social 
movements at any territorial level, are the main 
forces of sociocultural change in most nations in 
promoting ethical evolution and societal progress. 
Voluntaristics scholars would do well to seek 
more balance in their research and theory 
concerning associations and agencies, instead of 
frequently ignoring associations without good 
reason. 
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Synonyms 
Charities; Information and communication 
technologies 
Definition 
Digital media includes software, databases, 


websites, digital video, social media, and digital 
audio, and it allows for the creation of dense, 
distributable, replicable, universalized, and 
manipulable information. 


Digital Media in Nonprofit Organizations 


Introduction 


Some forms of digital media, like email and the 
Internet, promote unidirectional information dis- 
semination, while social media, which includes 
interactive, collaborative, web-based applications 
like Facebook, video and photo-sharing sites like 
YouTube and Instagram, and microblog and info- 
sharing sites like Twitter, structurally supports 
feedback loops between an organization and its 
stakeholders. Databases allow individuals and 
organizations to store, access, and manipulate 
massive amounts of information. The advent of 
digital media has offered nonprofit organizations 
new communication opportunities, time and cost 
savings, and vastly expanded reach. However, all 
digital channels and platforms carry with them 
challenges and risks, some particular to the mis- 
sion and imperatives of the nonprofit sector, and 
the strategic mobilization of digital media 
deserves sustained organizational attention. 


History and Background 


In August 2016, the Brazilian government 
announced it would not grant the license required 
to build the Sao Luiz do Tapajós (SLT), a 
giant dam planned for one of the last major free- 
flowing rivers in the Brazilian Amazon. The pro- 
ject, which would have had a massive environ- 
mental impact, would also have displaced the 
Munduruku indigenous people of the region. 
The Munduruku were joined in their opposition 
to the project by Greenpeace, which marshaled 
1.2 million people internationally to send digital 
messages protesting the building of the SLT dam 
and pressuring multinationals to distance them- 
selves from the project. The activation of this 
opposition, and its scale, was made possible by 
Greenpeace’s global digital media campaign. 
While the nonprofit sector is tremendously 
diverse — encompassing not just global environ- 
mental campaigners like Greenpeace but also 
regional health and service providers, sporting 
and recreation bodies, and business and profes- 
sional associations — at a fundamental level their 
goals are inherently similar and relational. These 
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goals include educating publics through informa- 
tion dissemination; advocating for group interests, 
or for policy development or change; soliciting 
involvement, whether through donations, 
volunteering activity, or less tangible forms of 
support; promoting organizational reputation; 
and interacting in general, ongoing ways with 
current and potential supporters and donors. 

The financial imperative is as foundational to 
the nonprofit organization’s concerns as the rela- 
tional imperative. Nonprofit organizations 
(NPOs) are historically and notoriously short of 
resources. Shoestring budgets impact the activi- 
ties and projects that may be funded, and also the 
attraction and retention of staff, which has a cor- 
ollary impact on activity and campaigning. Fol- 
lowing the global financial crisis of 2008, 
charitable donations at a corporate and individual 
level shrank dramatically, resulting in NPOs fac- 
ing tighter budgets and more competition for 
donors’ attention than ever before. 

Communication is thus essential to NPOs’ 
relational and financial priorities. In the 1980s 
and early 1990s, traditional communication 
methods involved specialists within NPOs 
reaching out to journalists in efforts to have 
their messages picked up and disseminated. 
These regular media targets effectively acted as 
gatekeepers of NPO messages for wider publics, 
though direct mail campaigns of various kinds 
might also be employed. NPO messages tended 
to be produced via traditional communication 
divisions within the organizations and also via 
traditional processes of message production: 
written copy was provided predominantly for 
print media, and radio and television dissemina- 
tion might also be possible for an NPO with a less 
straitened budget. 

Since the early 1990s, digital media has created 
a variety of new communication avenues, 
demanding entirely new methods of production. 
After 1993, when the World Wide Web became 
free for all to use and develop, the use of 
email became ubiquitous. Curtis et al. (2010) 
studied over 400 NPOs and reported that 97.8% 
of nonprofit PR professionals used email. 
Facebook, originally developed in 2004 for 
individuals to connect socially, opened 
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registration to organizations in April 2006. Twit- 
ter was launched in October 2006, its micro- 
blogging services instantly utilizable to promote 
organizational values and objectives. Written 
news releases directed at journalists have dimin- 
ished. Organizations may now use photos, videos, 
or 140-character snippets to disseminate their 
messages. This message dissemination is avail- 
able via digital means at a fraction of the former 
cost, although the costs of software and hardware 
needed to support the new dissemination channels 
have increased manyfold. 

Digital media enables almost instant response 
to events. In addition, more numerous and 
more diverse audiences may be exposed to NPO 
messages via digital media. The Internet reaches 
more homes globally than any traditional media 
outlet was able to, and more directly. While digital 
media has not entirely replaced traditional media 
outlets, journalists may now follow nonprofits on 
social media and initiate contact with the NPO, 
rather than the other way around. And because of 
the disseminability of digital outputs, messages 
may be circulated and forwarded by recipients in 
an ever-broadening network. 

Interactivity is a particularly critical compo- 
nent of digital media. The expanding audiences 
of NPO messages may themselves contribute con- 
tent, through comment forums, email contact 
forms, and opportunities to upload original mate- 
rial. Social media also enables organizations to 
receive real-time feedback about their announce- 
ments and to engage in conversations with stake- 
holders, further increasing their knowledge of 
their publics and their ability to respond nimbly. 
Audience expectations have shifted to reflect dig- 
ital media’s ability to convey responses that are 
swift, personal, and authentic. 

In response to the upsurge of digital media and 
the opportunities it affords, which are discussed in 
more detail below, IT has become central to the 
mission of most NPOs. The new prominence of 
technology as an enabler and driver of mission has 
had corollaries for expectations of personnel, and 
of leadership. Withal, the rise of digital media 
means that a clear and coordinated communica- 
tion strategy is more important than ever for the 
nonprofit sector. 
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Opportunities 


Key benefits offered by digital media include 
expanded opportunities to build relationships 
with stakeholders, to raise an organization’s pro- 
file and credibility, to frame issues with agility and 
speed, and to build trust. 

Globally, NPOs have recruited digital media in 
an attempt to achieve organizational goals. First 
and foremost, digital media presents the opportu- 
nity for vast relationship expansion. By the rela- 
tively straightforward means of producing and 
curating an organizational website that may be 
accessed by anyone in the world with Internet 
access, an NPO may engage potentially billions 
of supporters. These audiences may have never 
encountered the organization’s mission via tradi- 
tional media and may represent demographic 
diversity never previously captured or even 
targeted by the organization. The millennial gen- 
eration, highly engaged and proficient with digital 
media, is one demographic that represents the 
potential of a more diverse support base for NPOs. 

Digital media enables the strengthening of 
audiences’ identification with a particular organi- 
zation or cause, through its key characteristic of 
interactivity. Social media, in particular, offers 
myriad possibilities for enhancing participatory, 
two-way communication. Organizations may 
solicit their audience members’ contributions to 
digital materials, via comments, blog posts, or 
uploaded photographs or audio and visual con- 
tent, which in turn connects to those individuals’ 
wider networks. Such interactivity may be enor- 
mously valuable for NPOs. Supporters may con- 
tribute content, via a Twitter feed or a Facebook 
page, that appeals to a particular group more 
effectively than any content generated by the 
organization’s in-house communications team. 
Further, digital media offers mechanisms to 
enable supporters themselves to drive advocacy 
efforts, widely disseminate information, and even 
self-organize, in efforts that may be completely 
independent of the NPO. Self-perpetuating, peer- 
to-peer-driven activism, enabled by digital media, 
has proven a useful adjunct to NPOs’ fundraising 
efforts. In 2015, MDG Advertising reported 33% 
of all online donations to NPOs were made 
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through peer-to-peer campaigns (Campbell 
2015). Peer-to-peer campaigns may also go viral, 
gain international attention, and reemerge in dif- 
ferent forms. One example is the 2014 global 
phenomenon of the ALS Association’s ice-bucket 
challenge. To raise awareness of and donations for 
Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis — or motor neu- 
rone disease— individuals videoed themselves tip- 
ping a bucket of ice water over themselves and 
then challenged others to do likewise. This cam- 
paign also epitomizes the emergence from digital 
media of entirely new kinds of activity and orga- 
nizational identity for NPOs. For example, net- 
work organizations have emerged that exist 
primarily in cyberspace, with virtually no infra- 
structure at all, enabled by the Internet’s facilita- 
tion of supra-geographic and asynchronous 
communication. Groups may not be co-located, 
may have no physical premises, and may have 
very limited resources, but can campaign effec- 
tively using digital media such as websites, 
listservs, and online chat rooms. 

Another means of strengthening relationship 
inheres in the more direct self-representation that 
digital media has made possible for nonprofit 
organizations. The ability to directly send mes- 
sages to stakeholders via websites or emails her- 
alds independence from traditional media gate- 
keepers who in the past may have partially 
represented or even misrepresented an organiza- 
tion’s mission and activities. Carboni and Max- 
well (2015) suggest that if stakeholders are 
engaged with an organization through online plat- 
forms, they are more likely to engage offline as 
well. The direct reach of digital media may also 
afford NPOs the opportunity to improve their 
credibility, as interactivity has been argued to 
foster trust. The readiness with which digital 
media enables NPOs to provide details of gover- 
nance, financial and other activities, ostensibly 
unmediated by a media middle-man, may enhance 
the perception of organizational transparency on 
the part of their stakeholders. 

Digital media offers immediate and enticing 
potential financial benefits, too. Websites provide 
content richness and design flexibility, at low cost; 
email postings eliminate the costs of hard copy 
mailings; fundraising drives may be conducted by 
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text messaging rather than by flyers or brochures. 
Additionally, particularly in the early days of the 
twenty-first century, NPOs seized enthusiastically 
upon the possibilities for fundraising made avail- 
able through new media, anticipating that the 
reach of digital media could secure new sources 
of funding where traditional avenues had dried 
up. A number of studies of NPOs have revealed 
that the enhancement of donations and 
fundraising has not always been accomplished 
via digital channels (Branston and Bush 2010). 
However, while online giving still represents a 
modest percentage of overall philanthropic giv- 
ing, it is the fastest growing avenue for donors to 
support NPOs. Online giving grew 13% between 
2014 and 2015, with funds raised via social media 
growing 70% in that period (Campbell 2015). 

A number of NPOs have found digital media to 
have profoundly improved their ability to deliver 
services to their publics. Nonprofits working in 
the health sector have as a key part of their mission 
the provision of information to populations with 
particular health concerns or conditions. The wide 
disseminability and forwardability of email mes- 
saging can vastly increase the effectiveness with 
which information is provided. Similarly, NPOs 
working to connect newly settled refugees with 
community support and services might use social 
media to mobilize volunteers within communities 
to provide new migrants with needed assistance. 

Digital media has broken down many tradi- 
tional barriers and divisions faced by nonprofit 
organizations. The speed of transmission via 
digital channels has enabled NPOs to transcend 
traditional temporal delays, responding with time- 
liness and agility to breaking events or emerging 
areas of need, producing reports and appeals 
within minutes or hours as opposed to days or 
weeks. In the case of international aid agencies 
like the Red Cross, humanitarian aid may be 
mobilized while a crisis is unfolding. Interest 
groups may organize rapidly following significant 
news events or political announcements, reports 
may be live tweeted from annual general meet- 
ings, and so on. As geographical distance has 
evaporated as a factor limiting the reach of com- 
munication, regional and national operating divi- 
sions have dissipated for many larger NPOs, 
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resulting in restructurings. New structures have 
also reflected a breakdown in traditional role divi- 
sions, aS communications and marketing func- 
tions have increasingly integrated. In many ways 
the nonprofit sector might be said to have become 
truly global in its scope and operation. Finally, 
digital media has dissolved traditional barriers 
between producers and consumers of content, 
meaning an NPO’s stakeholders may take a sig- 
nificant role in shaping and even creating the 
organization’s message. 

One further opportunity presented to NPOs by 
digital media is a vastly expanded ability to gain 
and store information about their publics. Web 
analytics provide information about the number 
of visitors to a website, and the number of page 
views, helping gauge traffic and popularity trends, 
and enabling commercial marketers and NPOs 
alike to better determine audience preferences. 
As individuals undertake activities online, trans- 
mitting more and more personal information, orga- 
nizations can deploy analytics with ever greater 
sophistication to learn more about the online and 
offline characteristics of their site users. Even as 
regional and national operating divisions have 
declined within NPOs, audience segmentation has 
become a tighter focus, made possible by analytics 
and data mining software. This enables NPOs like 
Oxfam to target communications to historically 
reliable donors for additional donations when a 
natural disaster strikes, for example, or the SPCA 
to alert ailurophiles in a particular suburb of an 
upcoming cat-adoption drive. 


Challenges and Risks 


Despite their potential benefits, digital media may 
incur unanticipated costs and provide limited 
returns. The regular monitoring of digital chan- 
nels and the swift response increasingly required 
by users demand time and knowledgeable person- 
nel. NPOs using digital media rely on their stake- 
holders having access to those media, which is not 
always the case. Additionally, studies suggest dig- 
ital media may create only weak connections to 
the organization, which do not prompt stake- 
holders to volunteer or donate. 
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Studies of NPO engagement with digital media 
show that many have used new media in much the 
same way as they used “old” media, tending to 
continue a “push” strategy of top-down, one-way 
information dissemination. While NPOs have 
evinced a keen interest in many digital opportuni- 
ties, particularly in the area of social media, they 
have often failed to take full advantage of the 
relationship-building possibilities inherent in dig- 
ital platforms. As a result, they continue to lag 
behind the corporate sector in terms of effective 
use of information and communication technolo- 
gies. One reason for this may be a lack of strategic 
consideration of the particular characteristics and 
corresponding needs of individual technologies. 
For example, Facebook sites require regular mon- 
itoring and swift responses to posts in order to 
prevent the departure of audiences who might feel 
their voice or contributions are ignored. Another 
reason may be inadequate resources in terms of 
time and knowledgeable personnel, both of which 
are essential to provide the authentic and personal 
engagement demanded by digital natives. Smaller 
and less-resourced NPOs may entirely lack spe- 
cialist Information Technology (IT) support. 
A number of scholarly studies have raised doubts 
as to the effectiveness of social media in fostering 
dialogic engagement with NPO publics, with one 
study of the Facebook sites of 50 environmental 
advocacy groups revealing the majority failed to 
use the sites to engage interactively (Bortree and 
Seltzer 2009). 

Certainly, expectations of organization—in- 
dividual relationship have been raised. In terms 
of relationship engagement, new channels have 
led audiences to expect and demand interactivity, 
and regularly updated content. If an organization 
does not provide these via its digital media, poten- 
tial supporters may withdraw. Challengingly, the 
increasingly diverse demographic groups accessi- 
ble by digital media may also express different 
desires concerning communication content, chan- 
nel, and frequency. Digital media’s myriad possi- 
bilities may mean interests of some of the groups 
represented by NPOs go unheard. This may result 
from suboptimal channel choices, as, for example, 
retirees may be less likely to be active Twitter 
users. It may also result from a lack of monitoring 
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of comments. Importantly, not all service users 
have Internet access, meaning that unless a blend 
of traditional and digital media channels is used, 
certain groups may not have their needs met. One 
factor attending increasingly globalized opera- 
tions is the growing reliance of NPOs on the 
publics they wish to engage having access to 
information and communication technologies 
(ICTs) and Internet-enabled devices, and some 
commentators believe the digital access divide 
has become more pronounced than ever. 

Despite the emergence of certain viral cam- 
paigns, digital media has not regularly or predict- 
ably supported the recruitment of volunteers and 
supporters, either. While digital media enables the 
formation of more connections between NPOs, 
causes, and audiences, these are not necessarily 
strong connections. “Clicktivism” refers to weak 
or purely notional forms of charitable support, in 
which electronic signatures on an email petition or 
“likes” secured by an organization’s Facebook 
presence do not translate in any measurable way 
to an increase in tangible involvement with or com- 
mitment to an organization’s initiatives. Rather, 
these weak connections may in fact render audi- 
ences less likely to actively participate in a cause. 

The financial challenges faced by NPOs have 
not, as was initially hoped, been countered by 
digital media. Studies have shown the limited 
efficacy of fundraising drives undertaken via dig- 
ital media (Branston and Bush 2010). NPOs were 
also often following a corporate business model 
that was not always fully applicable to the nonprofit 
sector, in terms of heavy focus on and investment 
in image marketing. Embracing digital media can 
lead to considerable savings of time and money 
over utilizing traditional media, as outlined above, 
but digital media is not “free.” Even “cheap” com- 
munication channels like social media require sub- 
stantial resources — time, stable and knowledgeable 
staff, technical support. Considerable financial 
resources are required to produce certain kinds of 
content such as videos, podcasts, or infographics, 
and to make structural investments in software and 
hardware. A further challenge is posed by the very 
ubiquity of digital media, and the proliferation of 
digital content. NPOs must cut through crowded 
email inboxes and overwhelming digital “noise” to 
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secure readers, let alone potential supporters, vol- 
unteers, and donors. 

The rate of change poses a series of challenges 
of its own. NPOs, trying to adjust to a swiftly 
changing digital environment, learned through 
active and ad hoc engagement with different plat- 
forms, with greater or lesser degrees of informed 
leadership and strategic planning. As Hackler and 
Saxton (2007) have shown, NPOs sometimes only 
articulated a digital strategy well after they had 
begun engaging with a variety of channels, and 
sometimes failed to create a strategy at all. As 
platform deployment proliferated in response to 
normative pressures, the pace of adoption and the 
frequent lack of a coordinated digital strategy 
meant content was often undifferentiated across 
platforms and not optimized to the characteristics 
either of the channel or of its particular user group. 

The pace of change placed yet more pressure 
on NPOs in relation to securing sufficient and 
appropriately skilled personnel. In line with ad 
hoc platform adoption, staffing and recruitment 
decisions were often reactive rather than proac- 
tive. For example, social media management tasks 
were handed to interns or volunteers solely on the 
basis of their youth or supposed digital savvy. 
Especially in the early years of the twenty-first 
century, communication decisions were often 
entrusted to those in technical roles rather than to 
communication professionals. During this initial 
reactive period, little or no training for communi- 
cation staff was provided, despite scant or nonex- 
istent knowledge of optimal use of digital media 
tools. At the same time that skilled personnel, who 
could earn much more in the corporate sector, 
were hard for NPOs to recruit, key decision 
makers lacked technical skills and expertise. 
Even today budgetary limitations often mean 
untrained NPO staff may be charged with devel- 
oping and wielding specialist tools. 

Digital technologies may be a boon or a threat to 
NPO operations. In some cases digital media 
enables NPOs to be entirely bypassed. For exam- 
ple, the creation of sites like GoFundMe and vari- 
ous crowdfunding initiatives mean charitably 
inclined individuals can “donate directly” and 
avoid contributing to organizational overheads. 
Donation decisions are increasingly linked to 
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information concerning the percentage of the dona- 
tion that will go directly to those in need. On the 
one hand, this means that NPOs must meet ever- 
increasing demands for transparency. But on the 
other, network technology makes organizing col- 
lective action much easier — making organizations 
less important. Additionally, it has been claimed 
that digital activism has become counter- 
productive, drowning local, grass-roots, and radi- 
cal voices in a flood of often ineffectual petition 
drives that may alienate potential supporters. 

Finally, new ethical considerations have arisen 
in relation to the opportunities provided by digital 
media, meaning the emergence of new risk man- 
agement demands. NPOs may gather an enor- 
mous amount of data from their digital media 
users, information that may be used to segment 
audiences and tailor news and appeals with 
increasing sophistication. But the degree of sur- 
veillance made possible by digital media causes 
many commentators concern, as the scope and the 
invisibility of observation raises as-yet unan- 
swered questions about organizations’ ethical 
requirements around the storage, manipulation, 
sharing, and even sale of the information they 
gain from their digital “customers.” Given the 
politically sensitive work done by many nonprofit 
groups, the risks of metadata and the vulnerability 
of identificatory information about their stake- 
holders are particularly concerning. 


Future Directions 


How to mobilize the opportunities suggested by 
digital media is a persistent challenge for the great 
majority of NPOs, which tend to be small scale, 
characterized by shrinking budgets and strictly 
limited resources in terms of both staffing and 
time. An entirely new industry has arisen to advise 
NPOs on digital and social media strategy. Due to 
the dynamic nature of digital media development, 
the rapid obsolescence of advice means this is a 
burgeoning field. 

Nonprofits need to modify their goals for dig- 
ital communication. To date, digital media has 
produced only modest gains in terms of recruiting 
volunteers and raising funds, although a recent 
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study indicates charitable giving via digital means 
is growing. Relational goals may be more achiev- 
able, but true dialogic engagement with publics 
takes investment and commitment. 

Additionally, it is clear that one-size-fits-all 
messaging does not work — a variety of channels 
needs a variety of approaches. NPOs must ask 
challenging questions about platform proliferation, 
as more is not necessarily better. The demands of 
managing stakeholder relationships, always essen- 
tial to NPO mission, are shifting and accelerating in 
a digitized world. NPOs must recognize that inter- 
active and personal engagement is demanded by 
consumers of digital media, and only engage with 
digital media channels where they are able to sup- 
port the interactivity required by the characteristics 
of the channel and its audiences. Additionally, dif- 
ferences within the nonprofit sector must be recog- 
nized and catered for at the strategic planning stage. 
Research has shown stakeholder preferences 
regarding digital communication differ between 
different segments, meaning NPOs in differing 
segments should tailor communication strategies 
particular to their groups. 

NPOs should capitalize on the possibilities for 
monitoring information delivery and information 
uptake made available by digital media, and use 
the data both strategically and ethically. While 
commercial marketing research has not always 
proved directly transferable to the nonprofit sec- 
tor, NPOs can and should benefit from the body of 
knowledge emerging from the growing field of 
analytics. Even nonexperts can use Google ana- 
lytics to analyze website visitation patterns, and 
NPOs using platforms like Mailchimp for 
e-newsletters can easily examine open and click- 
through rates, and tailor their communications 
accordingly. They must, however, maintain 
transparency around how they are collecting, 
using, and potentially sharing data about their 
stakeholders. 

Different demographic groups vary in their 
degree of interaction with digital media, and in 
their channel preferences. While the older genera- 
tion has traditionally made up the majority of non- 
profit volunteer and donor bases, this group 
presently engages with digital media to a far lesser 
degree than millennials. However, the number of 
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“silver surfers” continues to rise, and the unique 
demands of this group, in terms of channel, con- 
tent, and accessibility, must be taken into account 
by NPO communication personnel. Ultimately, not 
all groups can be reached by digital channels, and 
NPOs need to recognize that digital media cannot 
replace traditional means of engagement of pub- 
lics. Face-to-face engagement will remain an 
invaluable tool. A coordinated suite of traditional 
and new media platforms will continue to be 
needed to ensure NPOs’ vitality and sustainability. 


Conclusion 


The nonprofit sector has embraced digital media, 
with high hopes that digital platforms and chan- 
nels can assist them to achieve relational and 
financial goals. While cheap, responsive, and 
interactive, digital media has not solved all the 
sector’s problems, and has created some new 
ones, among them challenges around staffing 
and the ethical management of data. More 
research into how digital technologies affect 
social and civil structures in the longer term is 
needed. While that work is being done, NPOs 
must be willing to continuously interrogate and 
adjust their communication strategy for digital 
media. NPOs must acknowledge that traditional 
one-way information dissemination does not suit 
digital media or digital natives and that thoughtful 
responsiveness to stakeholder input is essential. 
Haphazard approaches via fad technologies to 
poorly understood publics cannot support the sur- 
vival, let alone the flourishing, of the nonprofit 
sector. In a clogged digital sphere, 1n which mes- 
sages proliferate and audiences are increasingly 
time- and attention-poor, clarity of message focus 
and of organizational identity is more important 
than ever. 
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Synonyms 

Comprehensive emergency management; Disaster 
management cycle; Nongovernmental organiza- 
tions; Voluntary organization 

Definition 


Disaster management. 


Introduction 


Disaster management includes a complex set of 
activities which are carried out both in the pre- and 
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post-disaster stage. Emergency management prac- 
titioners and scholars refer to these activities as the 
four phases of a comprehensive emergency man- 
agement cycle, which include mitigation, pre- 
paredness, response, and recovery. Mitigation 
and preparedness are pre-disaster activities, while 
response and recovery constitute post-disaster 
activities (Clary 1985; Prater and Lindell 2000; 
Haddow et al. 2008). Each phase follows the pre- 
vious, though its core functions persist even after 
its main activities are accomplished. For example, 
while working in a response phase, organizations 
might continue to encourage preparedness activi- 
ties for communities, in order to reduce, at mini- 
mum, secondary impacts or encourage citizens to 
be better prepared in the future. 

Public, private, and nonprofit (NP) sectors all 
play a role in disaster management. There is a 
broad spectrum of organizations, each having spe- 
cific functions, that in times of crisis work closely. 
In the United States, the public sector is in charge 
of overall disaster management and is mandated 
to design and implement plans, programs, and 
operations. For instance, the public sector’s 
responsibility is to develop policies and plans to 
mitigate and prepare for a set of hazards and to 
respond and recover from disasters. The NP sector 
supports the public sector and operates in different 
capacities throughout all phases of disaster man- 
agement. In the United States, the cooperation 
between the public and the nonprofit sector is 
outlined in the “Whole Community Approach” 
policy (FEMA 2011) that aims to create public- 
private partnership in order to better respond to 
disasters. Nonprofit organizations (NPOs) have a 
considerable role in the field of disaster manage- 
ment, since they are at the frontline of the 
response and already have established strong rela- 
tionships with local communities. Therefore, 
NPOs can have an enormous impact on commu- 
nities, during the pre- and post-disaster phases. 
These organizations have the potential to tie com- 
munities to local/state agencies and carry out sur- 
veying and monitoring activities to collect 
sensible data about citizens and their needs. More- 
over, due to the variety of services, they can 
provide additional support to families, including 
spiritual relief. 
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The numerous nonprofit organizations dedi- 
cated to relief are an exceptional asset in disaster 
management, since they are able to deploy a con- 
sistent amount of material and human resources. 
Due to the diversity in their core missions, NPOs 
can carry out a broad range of activities. When an 
emergency occurs, it is not just the NPOs that 
have disaster relief as a core mission that are 
called to respond. Many other organizations, 
established with core missions other than for the 
purpose of relief, are called by a sense of duty for 
the common good. For example, NPOs that work 
in the field of psychological support may join a 
particular post-disaster relief effort in order to 
provide support to affected children. 

The term nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) is commonly used when referring to 
NPs involved in disaster management. Some 
examples of large NGOs operating in the field of 
disaster management are the International Feder- 
ation of Red Cross — Red Crescent (IFRC), the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC), World Vision, Oxfam, and Doctors With- 
out Borders. NPOs are independent organizations 
that are organized to address a specific mission 
and carry out a broad variety of programs and for 
which they receive private donations. In addition, 
NPOs may also be contracted by federal, state, 
and local public organizations to assist with the 
delivery of services. However, even though NPOs 
do not generate a profit, they do have legal respon- 
sibilities such as reporting on economic activity, 
tax declaration, accountability, and auditing. In 
particular, accountability to donors is a very 
important issue for NPOs, especially during disas- 
ter recovery. 


Disaster Management and Nonprofit 


The relationships between the nonprofit sector 
and disaster management are explained in the 
remaining part of this entry as they occur according 
to the mitigation, preparedness, response, and 
recovery phases of the disaster management 
cycle. A description of the activities that occur in 
each phase will be provided along with specific 
examples of how the nonprofit sector operates in 
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each stage or phase of the comprehensive emer- 
gency management cycle. 


Disaster Mitigation 

Disaster mitigation is the first step of a comprehen- 
sive emergency management cycle. Mitigation 
activities are carried out to reduce or minimize the 
risk of loss of lives and properties before a disaster 
occurs. Thus, the goals of hazard mitigation are 
prevention, property protection, public education 
and awareness, natural resource protection, critical 
facilities protection, and structural protection. The 
role of NPOs in this stage tends to be of advocacy 
for vulnerable communities and promoting com- 
munity hazard awareness and hazard adjustments 
adoption through the formation of public-private 
partnerships. In some cases, NPOs can serve com- 
munities by offering legal support. 

Hazard mitigation activities can involve struc- 
tural or nonstructural interventions. Structural 
interventions are man-made barriers, such as pro- 
tection walls, sea walls, and dams. The purpose 
they serve is to reduce the hazard and limit the 
impact on communities. Nonstructural measures 
comprise proactive measures. Building codes, 
planning and zoning, land development regula- 
tions, and open space preservation are some of 
the proactive activities or measures included in 
prevention. Acquisition, relocation, rebuilding, 
and flood proofing are a subset of property pro- 
tection activities. Natural resource protection 
includes wetlands protection, dune restoration, 
reforestation, erosion, and sediment control. The 
creation of hazard maps, outreach programs for 
residents and property owners, the disclosure on 
the part of real estate owners of hazard location 
are some examples of public education and 
awareness. 

Nonprofit organizations contribute to projects 
that reduce the impact of hazards facing commu- 
nities through their involvement in the communi- 
ties they serve and partnerships with the 
government. Nonprofit involvement in hazard 
mitigation supports hazard mitigation planning 
on two fronts. First, natural hazards hinder the 
development of the communities that they affect, 
and second, vulnerable populations such as the 
less wealthy, elderly, women, children, which are 
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the target of many NPOs, are the most affected by 
disasters. 

A natural role for the nonprofit sector in hazard 
mitigation is to advocate for the inclusion of vul- 
nerable populations in the governmental decision 
making process and at times provide legal or other 
forms of support to these groups. For instance, a 
community in the Philippines brought the Depart- 
ment of Environmental and Natural Resources to 
court for its unwillingness to provide environmen- 
tal clearance certificate (ECC) on a development 
project before the start of the project. The com- 
munity successfully pursued their case to the 
Court of Appeals. This achievement would have 
not been possible without the support of a NPO 
specialized in providing legal services. The legal 
battle between the Department of Environmental 
and Natural Resources and the community ulti- 
mately went up to the Supreme Court, which is 
exactly what the NPO wished for since if success- 
ful it would acknowledge the right of communi- 
ties to access and to be consulted for the issuance 
of ECCs. It is not unusual that when it comes to 
land development issues, communities are unable 
to fight back on their own as they do not have 
training in legal matters, therefore the support of 
specialized NPO is imperative (Luna 2001). The 
formation of a community-based organization 
(CBO) is one mechanism by which the nonprofit 
sector can contribute to hazard mitigation. A CBO 
is a nonprofit organization designed to provide 
services to a community. The characteristic of 
CBOs is that all the activities are realized through 
the contribution of citizen volunteer work. The 
partnership formed between the American Red 
Cross chapters of greater Miami and the Florida 
Keys, the Greater Miami and the Keys Chapter, 
and the Florida Regional Interfaith Interagency 
Emergency Network in Disaster (FRIEND) is an 
example of a CBO formed in the United States to 
address disaster mitigation by engaging the needs 
of the elderly in the State of Florida — a population 
especially vulnerable in a state subject to high- 
winds due to hurricanes or tropical cyclones 
(Volunteer Florida 2004). High-winds constitute 
a hazard since they may cause harm to people that 
could be hit by flying debris which can also cause 
damage to property. Along the Florida coastline 
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surrounding Miami-Dade County, low income 
elderly inhabitants constitute a vulnerable popu- 
lation. In partnership, these organizations work 
together to provide 1,300 hurricane shutters and 
shutter installation to eligible low income elderly 
residents (Volunteer Florida 2004). 


Disaster Preparedness 
Disaster preparedness is the second phase of the 
disaster management cycle. It is conceived as a 
short-term phase, primarily focused on the imme- 
diate readiness responses. The main objective of 
disaster preparedness 1s to allow the overall emer- 
gency system to perform a continuous assessment 
of response structures and systems in general, plan 
for response readiness, provide training for first 
responders in order to quickly deploy assistance, 
and train communities to be ready to face emer- 
gencies (Petak 1985). The role played by NP dur- 
ing the preparedness stage refers to the formation 
of public-private partnerships aimed at supporting 
emergency operations such as planning for an 
eventual evacuation and the training of volunteers. 
Disaster preparedness is the fundamental phase 
that can potentially save lives and allows commu- 
nities to better understand disasters (Gillespie and 
Streeter 1987). Disaster preparedness embraces a 
broad spectrum of activities that span from risk 
assessment, the development of response strate- 
gies and education planning (Keeney 2004). It 
also requires collaboration among diverse stake- 
holders, governmental agencies at all levels of 
government, private sector, and voluntary organi- 
zations. A greater interest is being placed upon the 
role that communities play in this phase. Citizens 
play a critical role in disaster preparedness activ- 
ities; moreover, preparedness activities are essen- 
tial to strengthen communities by supporting 
community-based activities. Thus, the NP role in 
the preparedness stage refers more to planning, 
often times together with the public sector, and 
preparing communities to respond when needed. 
In the United States, Evacuteer.org is an exam- 
ple of a nonprofit organization involved in the 
preparedness stage of the emergency management 
cycle. New Orleans, Louisiana, 1s a city known for 
the policy fiasco that occurred in response to 
Hurricane Katrina (2005). Evacuteer.org was 
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constituted in the aftermath of Hurricane Gustav 
(2008) and is authorized by the city of New 
Orleans to manage and train volunteers to assist 
tourists and citizens without cars in case of a 
mandatory evacuation also known as City 
Assisted Evacuation (CAE). A mandatory evacu- 
ation 1s issued when there is at least a category 
3 hurricane in sight. The City Assisted Evacuation 
(CAE) targets an estimated 35,000 New Orleanais 
that will reach one of the 17 neighborhood 
evacuspots, a term for pick-up locations, where 
they will be registered and then transported to the 
Union Passenger Terminal where they can be 
connected to existing transportation connections. 
In addition to assisting in cases of mandatory 
evacuation, Evacuteer.org also conducts commu- 
nity outreach. One of the needs fulfilled by 
Evacuteer.org is the lack of dedicated prepared- 
ness programs in schools in order to reach out to 
underserved youth. As the nonprofit reports on its 
website, there are 78,845 children in Orleans Par- 
ish under the age of 18, 39% of which live in 
poverty, and 19% of overall households do not 
have access to a car (evacuteers.org). In order to 
answer this need, Evacuteer.org offers a curricu- 
lum in preparedness for children in grades 3—5 
(ages 8 to 11). The curriculum is made up of 6-h 
long discussion on hurricanes as a hazard and it is 
also aimed at making children aware of the CAE 
so that they will be able to identify and reach the 
evacuation pick-up spots. The hope is that chil- 
dren will have this information readily available in 
case of a mandatory evacuation and will be able to 
direct their parents and loved ones toward safety. 


Disaster Response 

Disaster response is the third phase of a compre- 
hensive emergency management cycle and com- 
prises immediate post-disaster actions to save 
lives, protect property, and meet basic human 
needs. Response activities are generally drawn 
and implemented from preparedness actions and 
plans. Public agencies, in collaboration with other 
entities, typically carry out warning and evacua- 
tion activities, perform search and rescue mis- 
sions, assess the damage and the extent of 
impacts on communities, and estimate the overall 
needs of the affected communities in order to meet 
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their needs. The most important services provided 
in the immediate aftermath of a disaster are mental 
health support or disaster mental health and the 
provision of basic necessities such as food and 
hygiene. Where a given national government 
lacks the resources, substantial help can come 
from humanitarian organizations. It is not uncom- 
mon that large disasters affect the poorest coun- 
tries in the world. A notable example of 
intervention by an international NGO is the Inter- 
national Federation of Red Cross (IFRC). The 
IFRC has at its disposal Emergency Response 
Units (ERU), which is a standardized and modular 
package of personnel and equipment ready to be 
deployed in a disaster area on short notice. ERUs 
can be called upon in emergency situations, when 
local facilities are unable to cope and when the 
IFRC delegation or the national Red Cross or Red 
Crescent societies in the concerned country can- 
not respond on their own. ERUs are self-sufficient 
units that can operate for 1 month and can stay up 
to 4 months in the impacted country. Different 
types of ERU are deployed depending on the 
functions required. These emergency response 
units include: logistics, information technology, 
water and sanitation, basic health care, referral 
hospital, relief and base camp. Logistics ERUs 
manage the movement of goods and undertakes 
transportation duties. Information technology and 
telecommunications ERUs work to reestablishes 
disrupted communication systems providing 
communication networks. Water and sanitation 
(WATSAN) ERUs provide treatment of non- 
potable water. Basic health care ERUs provide 
community health care. Referral hospital provides 
hospital facilities. Relief ERUs undertake assess- 
ments and builds up distribution points. Base 
camp ERUs provide Red Cross or Red Crescent 
staff with appropriate living and working condi- 
tions such as tented accommodation, which are 
conditioned for hot and cold climates, toilets, hot 
showers, recreational facilities, kitchens, admin- 
istrative offices, IT/communication, and coordi- 
nation facilities in locations where these facilities 
are not available to Red Cross or Red Crescent 
staff. 

However, it is important to point out that the 
presence of nonprofit organizations is not always 
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a blessing in the aftermath of a disaster especially 
in areas characterized by a weak government. The 
convergence of volunteers, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and donations in the affected areas is a 
condition that sets the stage for problems such as 
material convergence. Material convergence 
occurs in large disasters when organizations tend 
to send a large amount of goods, sometimes not 
really needed by the affected communities. For 
example, in the aftermath of the 2010 earthquake 
in Port Au Prince, Haiti, NGOs brought in bottled 
water by the boatload, although water supplies 
were not necessary at the time. In fact, at that 
time rice and sanitation equipment were most 
needed. Another example involves a shipment of 
refrigerators from Europe that could not be used 
because the units had a different voltage rating 
than what was available on the ground; moreover, 
the earthquake had caused power outages 
(Holguin-Veras et al. 2012). Material convergence 
can create serious problems that subsequently 
impact on warehousing and stocking operations, 
which require a great deal of effort by the organi- 
zations in question to sort and label what is really 
necessary for the emergency. This complex oper- 
ation limits the capability of distribution of goods 
to affected communities resulting in a loss of 
efficiency. 


Disaster Recovery 

Disaster recovery is the fourth and last phase of 
the comprehensive emergency management 
cycle. It constitutes a series of steps and actions 
undertaken in order to restore normal functional- 
ity of basic services such as water supply, gas, and 
power as well as facilitating the recovery of the 
economy such as reopening of local businesses. In 
addition, disaster recovery plays an important 
social/psychological function by restoring social 
and community networks. This phase is generally 
divided into short- and long-term recovery. Short- 
term recovery involves post-disaster decisions 
and actions taken to replace lost residential and 
business properties, rebuilding the economic 
base, and repairing and rebuilding infrastructure. 
Long-term recovery refers to plans that allow to 
rebuild the economic and social fabric, in order to 
give the affected community a new start. 
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Typically, this phase ends with the completion of 
the entire reconstruction of devastated communi- 
ties. A key aspect of the long-term recovery is the 
integration of new practices of mitigation and 
preparedness, while rebuilding and bringing 
back the entire system to make communities 
more resilient and able to cope with future disas- 
ters. Globally, there are several examples of pro- 
jects carried out by NGOs. The majority of these 
projects focus on strengthening communities and 
local economies and rebuilding social capital. In 
addition, NGOs carry out educational programs 
such as providing basic school education and 
disaster preparedness education. 

An example of a recovery project can be seen 
in Japan after the Great East Japan Earthquake in 
2011. A study conducted by Nakazato and Lim 
(2017) demonstrated how the Sawayaka Welfare 
Foundation funded a recovery project named 
Domo in order to promote mutual help among 
residents of Kamaishi and helped rebuild the 
local economy. Domo aimed to create an alterna- 
tive currency system, which allowed the trading of 
goods and services among the community’s 
residents. 


Conclusion 


Nonprofit organizations take part in disaster man- 
agement in the areas of mitigation, preparedness, 
response, and recovery. NPOs are important 
players in identifying community needs, commu- 
nicating information, and ensuring access to ser- 
vices or assistance. In some cases, NPOs 
collaborate with governmental organizations at 
various levels of coordination, from local to inter- 
national. In other cases NPOs counterbalance, 
supplement, or monitor government policy, in 
fact NPOs are not an arm of the government as 
they operate independently from it. Nonprofit 
organization play a vital role in identifying com- 
munity needs or gaps in services, advocating for 
citizens, and undertaking community projects. 
They raise awareness and advocate for better con- 
ditions and sustainable development before and 
after disasters. Even though, nonprofit organiza- 
tions support the public sector and in particular 
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disaster management along all the stages of a 
comprehensive emergency management cycle, it 
should be noted that they can also generate 
unintended consequences such as material con- 
vergence as seen in the aftermath of the 2010 
earthquake in Haiti. The success of nonprofit 
organizations in disaster management is deter- 
mined by their ability to integrate with other non- 
profit organizations and local, state, and federal 
level of government (Salamon 1987; Paarlaberg 
and Varda 2009). 
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Synonyms 


Emergency resource 


organization 


response; Response 


Definition 


There are four phases to emergency/disaster man- 
agement: mitigation/prevention, preparedness, 
response, and recovery. Response includes the 
organization of personnel and resources and the 
delivery of services to victims and communities 
with the goal of ending the emergency/disaster. 
For purposes of discussing this topic, the term 
“emergency management” will be used, since 
disaster is a type of emergency. (See the entry on 

“Crisis, Emergency, Disaster, and Catastrophe 
Defined.’’) (Fig. 1) 


Introduction 
Unwelcome community events (crises, emergen- 


cies, disasters, and catastrophes) require that the 
resources of the community be organized to 
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Mitigation/ Preparedness 


Prevention 





Recovery Response 





Disaster Response Management, Fig. 1 Phases of 
emergency management 


deliver services to the victims in the most efficient 
and effective manner. To meet this goal, the emer- 
gency management organization for the commu- 
nity develops a threat assessment, creates plans 
for responding to these various potential events, 
organizes personnel and materiel resources to 
implement the plans — including training, equip- 
ping, and exercising — and works with the com- 
munity to prepare for self-support during potential 
events. The response becomes necessary when the 
threat materializes as an event, and people, prop- 
erty, and the environment are threatened with 
harm or damage. The response may come from 
the local community or from many levels of gov- 
ernment, depending on its severity and the scope 
and specialized nature of the response that is 
needed. 


All Disasters Are Local 


Various nations organize for response in different 
ways, but all disasters are local. They occur in 
some town or village or some state or region, 
and the victims are the people, property, and envi- 
ronment in that area. In a crisis the area may be 
very limited — just one neighborhood or small 
portion of a community — and emergency 
response resources within the community may 
be adequate to effectively respond to save lives 
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and property. However, in a catastrophe, the 
area may include nations on two continents, as 
in the 2004 Indian Ocean Tsunami. Such an 
event uses immediate aid from local resources, 
but requires additional nationwide and even 
international responders to augment available 
local resources. Regardless of the breadth of 
the event, it is people in local areas who 
experience it and who are present to start 
rescue and deliver immediate emergency med- 
ical care. Unless they are evacuated, they 
experience the short- and long-term recovery 
and have a vested interest in all phases of the 
emergency management cycle. 

In some nations, such as the United States, all 
initial response resources are owned by the local 
government. For example, police, fire, emergency 
medical services, and transportation department 
personnel all work for the locally elected officials. 
This means that the initial response is centralized 
in the impacted community, which may enhance 
the speed and coordination of the resources, but 
which may also mean that responders and their 
families are victims of the event. In some nations, 
such as Japan, the initial response resources are 
located at different government levels. For exam- 
ple, the fire department works for the mayor of the 
city, while the police department works for the 
governor of the prefecture. Some nations, like 
Italy, have a national fire corps based in the Min- 
istry of the Interior, but the fire chief of the prov- 
ince 1s still the incident commander at a scene. In 
Italy they have created uniform regional disaster 
resource caches and uniform response training, to 
permit rapid, coordinated assistance across Italy’s 
20 regions and 101 provinces. Because of the 
strategic location of these equipment caches 
across provinces, at least nine emergency 
response vehicles can be brought to the scene of 
an emergency event within 1 h. In other nations 
the emergency response is centrally directed, 
with support from unaffected governmental 
subdivisions. Such centralized responses may 
rely on not only the civilian police and fire 
personnel but also military units. Regardless of 
where the assistance originates, the locally 
elected officials are responsible for the emer- 
gency response within the community, and 
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their political careers will be influenced by 
their success as emergency managers. 


Local Response Organization 


The goals of local emergency response are to save 
lives, limit injuries, protect the environment, pro- 
tect property, protect the local economy, and facil- 
itate recovery. The locally elected officials set 
policy for the disaster response, including priori- 
ties for the use of scarce resources, authorize 
funds for emergency response, and request assis- 
tance from higher levels of government when 
local resources — including money — are 
exhausted. The city administration translates the 
goals and priorities of the elected officials into 
strategic plans for community response and 
recovery. The professional responders — police, 
fire, emergency medical services, transportation 
personnel, and public works personnel — create 
tactical plans to guide the use of resources in the 
field to end the emergency and begin recovery. 
The local first responders may need assistance 
from professionals in other jurisdictions, which 
is facilitated through pre-made agreements called 
mutual aid or emergency management assistance. 
Ultimately community members, including resi- 
dents and businesses, are both victims and assets 
in emergency response. The city’s strategic emer- 
gency plan provides for a coordinated response 
among all levels of response — local, regional, 
state, and federal, and all response assets, public, 
community, or private. 


Incident Command System (ICS) and National 
Incident Management System (NIMS) 

To ensure a rapid augmentation of local capability 
during emergencies of all sizes, nations adopt 
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emergency response systems that are used across 
all jurisdictions. For example, in the United States 
the Incident Command System (ICS) is the response 
structure used for all hazards (DHS, 2015). This 
approach provides for dividing the available person- 
nel to accomplish planning, operations, and logistics 
activities in support of victim rescue and care. ICS 
was created in California in the 1970s in response to 
a series of wild land urban interface fires in Los 
Angeles and San Diego counties that required a 
coordinated effort by local, county, state, and federal 
fire service units. It was adopted by large cities in 
other states, such as Phoenix, Arizona, and then 
became part of the curriculum at the National Fire 
Academy in Emmitsburg, Maryland, leading to its 
adoption across the country as the management 
system for large-scale events requiring multi-agency 
response (Fig. 2). 

As a result of coordination challenges during 
the Loma Prieta Earthquake in the San Francisco 
Bay Area in 1989, ICS was mandated for all state 
agencies in California with required implemen- 
tation by 1993, was widely adopted by large 
cities across the state, and was credited with 
contributing to the successful response to the 
Northridge Earthquake in the Los Angeles area 
in 1994. After the terrorist attacks of 9/11/01, 
President George W. Bush issued Homeland 
Security Presidential Directive-5 (HSPD-5) 
which recognized the role of state and local gov- 
ernments in immediate response to emergencies 
but also recognized the need for local assistance 
to local and state agencies when their resources 
were overwhelmed. It mandated the creation of a 
National Incident Management System (NIMS) 
for use during federal response to state and local 
requests for emergency response assistance. 
NIMS is based on ICS as the emergency response 
system (Bush, 2003). 
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Italy has also adopted the Incident Command 
System. It recognizes the advantages of economy 
of scale in the development of policies and train- 
ing curriculum by having one method for manag- 
ing emergencies. Personnel can be rapidly 
assigned to a disaster scene in another province 
or region and immediately be effective because 
the management system is the same across the 
nation. Joint training across jurisdictional bound- 
aries offers efficiencies in developing instruc- 
tional videos and training materials. Uniform 
equipment can be procured at a better price, and 
at a large emergency the equipment can be kept in 
working order because the spare parts are 
interchangeable. 


Mutual Aid/Emergency Management 
Assistance 
Few communities have the resources to manage 
every possible emergency, because of the cost of 
maintaining a large professional response force 
and stockpiling equipment that may never be 
needed. After World War II, emergency 
responders evaluated the damage from aerial 
bombing and determined that there would have 
to be outside support to any American city that 
was attacked. They also recognized that urbanized 
areas would need search and rescue assistance 
after a regional earthquake and that rural areas 
would need help protecting communities from 
wild land interface fires. In the early 1950s the 
fire chiefs of California developed a mutual aid 
agreement, in which they arranged to provide the 
first shift of disaster assistance for free, with the 
receiving jurisdiction paying overtime costs, and 
lodging and feeding expenses. They would also 
pay for any equipment that was consumed or 
destroyed. In the following years, the police chiefs 
joined the California mutual aid agreement, 
followed by building officials, coroners, public 
works officials, emergency managers, and more 
than 20 other professions. In the 1994 Northridge 
Earthquake, the mutual aid systems provided a 
variety of professionals to support the City of 
Los Angeles in response and recovery. 

In 1996 the Congress ratified the creation of an 
Emergency Management Assistance Compact 
(EMAC) (Public Law 104-321) which all 
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states could join. It provided a framework for 
requesting and receiving emergency response 
assistance across jurisdictions, based on a cost 
reimbursement system. Each state had to 
pass legislation to join EMAC, which is managed 
by the National Emergency Management Associ- 
ation, a non-governmental professional organiza- 
tion associated with the Council of State 
Governments. By the early twentieth century, all 
50 states had joined, along with the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the US Virgin 
Islands. 


Community Emergency Response Teams 
(CERT) 

Regardless of where the emergency response 
management originates, the victims are already 
in the area where the event has occurred. There- 
fore, engaging the residents in preparedness and 
self-protection actions will limit loss of life 
and property damage. Many countries offer train- 
ing and support for neighborhood emergency 
response team development, empowering resi- 
dents to respond to emergencies rapidly with 
appropriate skills and basic equipment. In Japan 
the neighborhoods are organized with a “neigh- 
borhood mayor,” and these groups are the first 
responders to local fires. Every home has a 
sand bucket and broom to begin fire suppression 
while the professionals are on the way. Rapid 
localized action saves lives and lessens the 
damage, preventing fire from spreading to adja- 
cent structures. Neighborhood-based teams are 
also trained for search and rescue, first aid, or 
evacuation. 

In the United States this concept was adopted 
after the Mexico City Earthquake of 1985 demon- 
strated that neighbors help each other, even when 
they are not trained. In this event 10,000 people 
died and 30,000 were injured. In the presence of 
such need, local residents formed impromptu 
search and rescue teams with no training and no 
equipment. They used the skills and tools avail- 
able to them to rescue people from building col- 
lapses and to provide immediate medical care. 
These informal neighborhood groups are credited 
with saving 800 people, but 100 of the volunteer 
rescuers died in the process. 
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Seeing this altruistic response and its resulting 
volunteer deaths, California fire departments 
borrowed from the Japanese model of 
neighborhood-level training and created programs 
to educate and equip willing and interested resi- 
dents and business employees. Los Angeles, the 
City of Irvine, and San Francisco were early cre- 
ators of neighborhood training programs when the 
Whittier Narrows Earthquake damaged parts of 
Los Angeles and Orange Counties in 1987, dem- 
onstrating the need for immediate response by 
neighbors to save lives in a widespread disaster. 

By 1993 the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) adopted the Los Angeles model, 
called Community Emergency Response Team 
(CERT), and revised the curriculum to include 
neighborhood-level response to all hazards. BY 
2011 all 50 states were using CERT, which has 
also been adopted by three US territories and six 
other nations. The training is delivered both in 
person and online and covers home and personal 
preparedness, disaster firefighting, light search 
and rescue, and disaster medical care. 


Emergency Operations Center 

While the field level response is being managed 
tactically by the incident commander in the field, 
the strategic management of community resources 
is conducted from the Emergency Operations 
Center (EOC) in each community. The work of 
the EOC is guided by an Emergency Operations 
Plan that details the roles of the elected officials, 
city administration, and each department. The 
challenge for the EOC is to manage the emer- 
gency while at the same time guaranteeing the 
expected services to the undamaged parts of the 
community. For example, a neighborhood along 
the river may be flooding, but neighborhoods on 
high ground will still expect a 5-min response 
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time when they place a medical emergency call. 
Balancing resources for the damaged and 
undamaged areas is often accomplished through 
the use of mutual aid and contractors to augment 
capabilities needed in the emergency area (Fig. 3). 

Many communities use the same Incident 
Command System concept to manage their 
EOCs. The difference is that the senior position 
is called the Management Section Chief, because 
he is managing strategic assets rather than being in 
tactical command. His responsibility is to ensure 
that the field forces have the supplies, equipment, 
and personnel support needed to achieve the goals 
of emergency response, while at the same time 
providing emergency response for personal 
events for the rest of the community. 


Regional Response: State, Province, 
and Prefecture 


In most nations the next higher level of govern- 
ment provides assistance when an emergency 
occurs. The regional division in which the 
effected jurisdiction is located will normally be 
responsible to augment personnel and equipment 
resources for the response. It will also have finan- 
cial obligations for the cost of sheltering the pop- 
ulation, providing temporary housing and 
beginning the short-term recovery processes. 
Government services like welfare, criminal jus- 
tice, and schools may be governed at a regional or 
state level, making them obligated for those 
aspects of the immediate response and short- 
term recovery. 

The United States is a union of states that were, 
in some cases, once independent colonies or even 
countries. Therefore, the Constitution guarantees 
each state that it will maintain control of its own 
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legal internal affairs, which includes emergency 
response and recovery. Article 4 Section 4 
requires that the state legislature, or the governor 
if the legislature is not meeting, must make a 
formal request for a presidential declaration of 
disaster. Only then can the federal government 
provide guidance and assistance with organizing 
a response to the event. Without a governor’s 
declaration of a state of emergency and formal 
request for financial assistance, the president and 
the federal agencies cannot undertake a response 
within a state. 

Governors have the resources of the state at 
their disposal to respond to a local area’s emer- 
gency. Using the State’s Emergency Operations 
Plan the governor and the leaders of state agencies 
coordinate emergency response. The state level 
department managing emergency response 
operates a State Operations Center where repre- 
sentatives of the state’s major departments collab- 
orate to provide resources and assistance to the 
damaged areas of the state. In a crisis the governor 
may use state resources to augment specific local 
capabilities, such as providing shelter supplies or 
drinking water. The governor also has the 
National Guard at his disposal. The National 
Guard is the state militia and as such belongs to 
the governor of the state, unless it is federalized to 
assist in war fighting. The National Guard can be 
used for manpower, such as levee building or 
laying sandbags. During the response to Hurri- 
cane Sandy, the New York National Guard evac- 
uated hospital patients from low-lying areas of 
New York City to hospitals on higher ground. 
National Guard facilities and supplies were used 
to establish short-term shelters in city and county 
parks in Los Angeles after the Northridge Earth- 
quake. In 2014 the Florida National Guard created 
an agreement with the Florida Power and Light, a 
private company, to provide assistance with 
power restoration to damaged communities after 
a disaster. State resources can be used to hasten 
the restoration of critical services within a 
community. 

The first financial assistance for emergency- 
damaged communities must come from the state. 
Most states split the cost with the local jurisdic- 
tion, paying 75% of the response costs for an 
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emergency. This includes overtime for first 
responders, shelter costs not covered by 


non-governmental agencies like the American 
Red Cross, and immediate recovery actions such 
as debris removal and building shoring. The 
thought is that the state’s tax base will not all be 
damaged by an event, while the local 
community’s ability to collect sales and property 
taxes may be damaged for months to years. Prop- 
erty damage, loss of tourism, and closure of indus- 
tries as aresult of an emergency event will lessen a 
community’s ability to pay its budgeted expenses, 
as well as its emergency response costs. 


Federal Response to Disasters 


All disasters are local, but sometimes federal 
assistance is essential. The national government 
manages emergency response using the National 
Response Framework. Once a governor has 
requested assistance, the federal agencies’ repre- 
sentatives gather in the National Operations Cen- 
ter. Using a plan called “Emergency Support 
Functions” (ESF), the federal resources are orga- 
nized to respond to the needs expressed by the 
governor’s declaration and the emergency man- 
agers at the state level. For example, ESF 1 is 
transportation, so any requests for vehicles or 
logistics support for moving people or goods 
will be coordinated by the US Department of 
Transportation, using not only its own resources 
but also the resources of other federal departments 
with vehicles. There are 14 distinct ESFs, each 
providing a type of emergency assistance, such as 
police and fire, public information, and public 
health services. 

Military units may also provide specific types 
of assistance to local communities and states, but 
not law enforcement services. The Posse 
Comitatus Act forbids the use of US troops for 
any law enforcement function. US Marine Corps 
units provided drinking water to neighborhoods 
with damaged pipes after the 1994 Northridge 
Earthquake. US Air Force personnel provided air 
traffic control for the Port-au-Prince Airport after 
the 2010 earthquake in Haiti. Military personnel 
can establish field hospitals for emergency 
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medical treatments in areas where hospitals have 
been damaged and transport critically injured and 
ill patients out of the disaster area to undamaged 
communities for definitive hospital care. After the 
2004 Indian Ocean Tsunami, US troops delivered 
disaster supplies to damaged areas, provided 
patrol aircraft for search and rescue support, and 
airlifted emergency response personnel and 
equipment from the Unites States to areas of 
need. Naval ships were sent to Indonesia to pro- 
vide freshwater, and the 1,000-bed hospital ship 
Mercy provided disaster medical assistance. 
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Military hovercraft were used to deliver relief 
supplies to otherwise inaccessible areas on the 
tsunami damaged Indonesian coast. 

Financial assistance is the most wide-ranging 
type of emergency assistance. Under the Robert 
T. Stafford Act, the federal government provides 
75% of the emergency response costs to the states 
in disasters that exceed specified cost guidelines 
of $1.44/population (see Table 1). This funding 
includes emergency response costs, short-term 
recovery costs, and restoration of public facilities 
like water treatment plants that are damaged in the 
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Population rank State Population 
1 California 37,253,956 
2 Texas 25,145,561 
3 New York 19,378,102 
4 Florida 18,801,310 
5 Illinois 12,830,632 
6 Pennsylvania 12,702,379 
7 Ohio 11,536,504 
8 Michigan 9,883,640 
9 Georgia 9,687,653 
10 North Carolina 9,535,483 
11 New Jersey 8,791,894 
12 Virginia 8,001,024 
13 Washington 6,724,540 
14 Massachusetts 6,547,629 
15 Indiana 6,483,802 
16 Arizona 6,392,017 
17 Tennessee 6,346,105 
18 Missoiuri 5,988,927 
19 Maryland 5,773,552 
20 Wisconsin 5,686,986 
21 Minnesota 5,303,925 
22 Colorado 5,029,196 
23 Alabama 4,779,736 
24 South Carolina 4,625,364 
25 Louisiana 4,533,372 
26 Kentucky 4,339,367 
27 Oregon 3,831,074 
28 Oklahoma 3,751,351 
29 Connecticut 3,574,097 
30 Jowa 3,046,355 
31 Mississippi 2,967,297 
32 Arkansas 2,915,918 
33 Kansas 2,853,118 


Disaster loss required for major declaration ($1.44 factor) 
$53,645,697 
$36,209,608 
$27,904,467 
$27,073,886 
$18,476,110 
$18,291,426 
$16,612,566 
$14,232,442 
$13,950,220 
$13,731,096 
$12,660,327 
$11,521,475 
$9,683,338 
$9,428,586 
$9,336,675 
$9,204,504 
$9,138,391 
$8,624,055 
$8,313,915 
$8,189,260 
$7,637,652 
$7,242,042 
$6,882,820 
$6,660,524 
$6,528,056 
$6,248,688 
$5,516,747 
$5,401,945 
$5,146,700 
$4,386,751 
$4,272,908 
$4,198,922 
$4,108,490 





(continued) 
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(continued) 


Population rank State Population 
34 Utah 2,763,885 
35 Nevada 2,700,551 
36 New Mexico 2,059,179 
37 West Virginia 1,852,994 
38 Nebraska 1,826,341 
39 I daho 1,567,582 
40 Hawaii 1,360,301 
41 Maine 1,328,361 
42 New Hampshire 1,316,470 
43 Rhode Island 1,052,567 
44 Montana 989,415 
45 Delaware 897,934 
46 South Dakota 814,180 
47 Alaska 710,231 
48 North Dakota 672,591 
49 Vermont 625,741 
50 Wyoming 563,626 


Compiled by Frances Edwards (Source: US Census 2010) 
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Disaster loss required for major declaration ($1.44 factor) 
$3,979,994 
$3,888,793 
$2,965,218 
$2,668,311 
$2,629,931 
$2,257,318 
$1,958,833 
$1,912,840 
$1,895,717 
$1,515,696 
$1,424,758 
$1,293,025 
$1,172,419 
$1,022,733 
$968,531 
$901,067 
$811,621 





http://www.nga.org/cms/home/governors/current-governors/col2-content/main-content-list/matthew-mead.html 


disaster. In addition, residents of the disaster area 
may be eligible for disaster-related unemploy- 
ment, food assistance, and grants for the replace- 
ment of lost household goods. In some cases 
residents may be eligible for financial assistance 
with repairs of their homes or replacement of a 
rented apartment (Table 1). 

The federal government also assists with field- 
level civilian response by sponsoring specialized 
teams. FEMA sponsors firefighting equipment in 
fire-prone communities. They also pay for train- 
ing and equipment of the Urban Search and Res- 
cue Teams (USAR) that are based in metropolitan 
areas and staffed by volunteer professionals from 
the area. These teams consist of firefighters, 
search dogs and their handlers, architects and 
engineers, riggers, communications specialists, 
and load masters. Their equipment is stored in 
cargo containers that can be moved on C-130 
military aircraft to disaster areas. They are volun- 
teers during practice periods, but become tempo- 
rary federal employees when they are deployed to 
disasters. These teams have been deployed to 
major disasters across the United States for the 
California earthquakes in 1989 and 1994, hurri- 
canes in Louisiana and New York, and floods in 


Texas and Missouri. They have also gone to 
assist in other nations under the US Depart- 
ment of State. 

The Disaster Medical Assistance Teams 
(DMAT) are organized by the US Department of 
Health and Human Services (DHHS). They are 
made up of trauma surgeons, nurses, and allied 
medical professionals, supported by logistics and 
communications specialists. They are equipped to 
support themselves for 72 h in the field and are 
deployed for 2 weeks at a time to disaster areas to 
augment available medical capability. In 1994 in 
Northridge, they took over existing hospital posi- 
tions so that hospital personnel could go home to 
deal with the earthquake’s impact on their homes 
and families. They have been deployed to disas- 
ters in the United States and abroad. Members are 
recruited and screened by DHHS and serve as 
volunteers until they are deployed, when they 
become temporary federal employees. 


Conclusion 


Disaster response requires the coordination of 
personnel and equipment across professional and 
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jurisdictions. All disasters are local. Help must be 
organized beginning at the local level. As the 
severity and scope of the disaster increases, 
mutual aid from neighboring jurisdictions and 
even assistance from the international commu- 
nity may be required. Each level of government 
has an important role in achieving the disaster 
response goals of saving lives, protecting 
property and protecting the environment. The 
legal responsibility lies with the locally elected 
officials, who can request assistance from the 
next higher level of government when local 
resources are overwhelmed. The federal gov- 
ernment only responds on the request of the 
state to augment their capabilities, with both 
resources and funds. 
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Evolution of Crisis Management 
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Communication; Information; Reporting 


Definition 


Disclosure consists of the display and communi- 
cation of information to parties in order to make 
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them advised on a specific issue and allow to 
predict or assume appropriate decisions. 

Disclosure is a crucial topic in accounting 
and finance studies, even if it has been con- 
sidered also in other strands. Generally, disclo- 
sure has been conceived as a tool for the 
functioning of an efficient capital market 
related to the optimal allocation of savings to 
investment opportunities. In particular, firms 
would like to attract the highest amount of 
resources by investors to support their activi- 
ties. However, the relation between investors 
and the firm is not linear and two kinds of 
problems mainly arise. 

First, the firm has better information than 
savers on the real value of investment opportuni- 
ties and tends to overstate. Savers, hence, face an 
asymmetry information problem. Second, once 
savers invest, firms have an incentive to expropri- 
ate their savings. In this regard, between firms and 
investors, information asymmetries and 
conflicting interests create a so-called lemon prob- 
lem (Healy and Palepu 2001). 

Conflicting interests, however, are peculiar in 
state-owned enterprises (SOEs). SOE usually 
encompasses firms where the state government 
or local authorities either (1) own over 50% of 
the share equity or (2) own less than 50% of the 
share equity but are entitled to appoint of the 
majority of directors and consequently prevail in 
voting at general meetings. In most Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) countries, SOEs are a means for national 
and local governments to support the economic 
growth and the development of a territory or a 
sector, and they account for a large part of gross 
domestic product. They manage public money 
and pursue social goals that coexist with eco- 
nomic objectives. Their inherent mandates, inev- 
itably, clash with the economic rationale that 
determines profitable decision-making. In addi- 
tion, SOEs often constitute a particular blend of 
characteristics that are conducive to conflicting 
tendencies: political interests may compromise 
efficiency and effectiveness; directors may favor 
their own personal interests and gains, and gov- 
ernment ownership, in whole or in part, entails 
reduced risk of failure. 
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Disclosure Within the Agency 
Framework 


Within the so-called traditional agency approach, 
conflicting interests deal with the relationship 
between the principal and the agent. Principals 
hold agents accountable upon obligations; how- 
ever because of information asymmetry, a princi- 
pal cannot effectively monitor agent’s actions. 
Within an SOE, the information asymmetry prob- 
lem assumes a double, peculiar perspective based 
on a two-tier collusion. Specifically, the govern- 
ment is the controlling shareholder whose interest 
is not always aligned with that of minorities. 
Within the agency theory, this represents a 
principal—principal conflict, where the conflict 
refers to the appropriation of firm value from 
minority by dominant public shareholders. 

Furthermore, in SOE there is also an 
agency—principal conflict, as the relation between 
citizens and the state owner is blurred. From this 
view, the citizens who vote are the principal, while 
the state shareholder is their agent, since the latter 
acts on their behalf (Argento et al. 2010). 

Here the question of moral hazard also arises. 
The agent is susceptible to the pursuit of self- 
interest rather than the public interest (Hinna 
et al. 2010). This is because the SOE strategic 
goals are difficult to define and encompass multi- 
ple (sometimes conflicting) objectives related to 
political, social, and economic aspects. For exam- 
ple, while the efficiency goals strictly rely on the 
production of services, the social ones mean uni- 
versal accessibility to services of appropriate 
quality and substantial amount of public funds to 
support such production. The ability of the prin- 
cipal to limit opportunistic behavior depends on 
how much information it has. 

In this regard, disclosure has been perceived as 
a way for mitigation, and regulation aims at 
improving the quality of information available to 
principals and enforces their capacity to hold 
agents accountable. 

Regulation may mandate disclosure to achieve 
market fairness purposes and reduce the informa- 
tion asymmetry. In this view, the annual report is 
considered a primary mandated reporting mecha- 
nism that enables users to assess firm 
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performance. However, the degree of regulation 
can vary based on several motivations: the rule 
can overall regulate how, when, to whom, and 
what discloses or, conversely, covers only some 
aspects. In this latter case, for example, firms may 
be required to provide information on a specific 
issue but can, discretionary, decide the type and 
nature of information to parties. 

Mandatory disclosure of SOE also concerns 
information related to performance, which 
enables the firm to be responsible for its actions 
and provides stakeholders with useful information 
for decision-making. 

A study conducted by the OECD (2015), how- 
ever, suggests the existence of a variety of 
approaches in the reporting of financial informa- 
tion, including the integration into the year-end 
report. Indeed, among OECD countries, the SOE 
annual reports are often available to the public 
through web site, while for timeless of publica- 
tion, some countries have adopted specific rules 
and policies to encourage to publish reports 
timely. 


Disclosure and Public Accounting 
Harmonization 


With the new public management (NPM), each 
government regulated the accounting systems and 
financial reporting with its own domestic legisla- 
tion. Divergence in regulation among countries 
and within countries exists in recording approach, 
measurement rules, and disclosure requirements. 
Then, an important process of standardization 
started during mid-1980s with the aim to increase 
accounting comparability worldwide. Such pro- 
cess recommends the public sector to prepare 
their financial reporting in accordance with Inter- 
national Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(IPSASs) issued by the International Public Sector 
Accounting Standard Board (IPSASB). IPSASs 
consists of a set of high-quality accounting guide- 
lines for the preparation and publication of finan- 
cial reporting by governments and other public 
sector entities, whose main common feature con- 
sists of the accrual basis of reporting (instead of 
the cash basis principle). The aforementioned 
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adoption of a uniform corpus of accounting stan- 
dards by local and central governments encour- 
ages the international convergence of financial 
reporting systems worldwide. 

Such reform is still in progress, and its main 
trends include the convergence of IPSAS toward 
the set of International Accounting Standards for 
the Private Sector (IAS/IFRS) issued by the Inter- 
national Accounting Standards Board (IASB), the 
harmonization of national and international public 
sector accounting, the harmonization of accounting 
and statistics reporting systems, and the develop- 
ment and adoption of managerial accounting tools. 

Although IPSASs are not mandatory, they are 
producing considerable effects, and a strong 
debate in the academic literature has emerged, 
questioning the appropriateness of introducing 
private sector management and accounting prin- 
ciples and techniques into the public sector. 

The most debatable aspect concerns the move 
to accruals in government financial reporting and 
budgeting. Empirically, certain countries have 
been already adopting full accruals in both finan- 
cial reporting and budgeting system, using stan- 
dards that are mostly consistent with IPSAS 
requirements (e.g., Australia, Canada, and the 
UK), while a range of other governments has 
declared the intention to adopt the accrual basis 
tendency to IPSAS (e.g., Israel). To encourage 
and enhance international transparency and 
comparability, both setters and governments 
worldwide have been intensively working on 
upgrading public sector accounting standards 
and their equivalent domestic rules. 

A survey by Christiaens et al. (2014) concludes 
that among 59 jurisdictions worldwide, the “old” 
European local governments have adopted 
accrual accounting tendency to IPSAS, while 
about 17% are still limited to cash accounting. 
The authors believe that the main reasons for 
using the IPSAS are related to the fact that such 
standards will improve the (inter)national compa- 
rability of financial information and facilitate the 
consolidation of financial statements. Instead, the 
new European countries are still working on 
accounting reforms in order to modernize their 
financial information system toward IPSAS. 
Conversely, outside Europe, Latin America 
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countries reveal a favorable situation for accrual 
accounting, particularly for IPSAS. 

Of course, additional financial performance 
information may be provided by an SOE based 
on other requirements — such as the efficiency or 
the cost-effectiveness of policies and programs — 
which draws on variables external to the body of 
the financial statement and adds further depth to 
the performance. For example, Finnish SOE 
annual reports have to include the value of EVA, 
while in New Zealand, the value-based reporting 
(VBR) should be carried out by SOE (OECD 
2015). 

In this regard, in a growing number of OECD 
countries, especially after the strong role recog- 
nized to both international accounting standards 
IPSASs and IAS/IFRS, the SOEs have to prepare 
a Directors’ Report which includes information 
on review of operations and relevant activities, 
relevant changes in the statement of affairs and 
in the environment that may affect an SOE per- 
formance or forward-looking plans, main devel- 
opments, and information on members of the 
board of directors, including their skills, experi- 
ences, and responsibilities as well as board activ- 
ities. Such report may be integrated or substituted 
by the Corporate Governance Report. This report 
is typically required for listed SOE with the aim to 
inform users on governance mechanisms. Infor- 
mation includes board and audit composition, 
board and audit activities, other governance com- 
mittees, risk management system, and ethics pol- 
icy. Conversely, aggregate information on SOE 
performance by sectors as a whole is still scarce. 


Disclosure in SOE Within the 
Stakeholder Theory 


Disclosure has been employed also as a tool to 
ensure greater accountability from the stakeholder 
perspective (Freeman 1994). This theory is 
grounded on the idea that firm has a wide range 
of stakeholders other than shareholders. Based on 
the existence of a social contract with the firm, 
stakeholders are those having “a reasonable right” 
to ask a firm being accountable on its performance 
and going concern conditions. Stakeholders rely 
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on any groups or individuals having a formal or 
unformal relationship with an SOE, who can 
affect or are affected by its activities. A range of 
stakeholder interests in SOE may include tax- 
payers, voters, suppliers, lenders, creditors, inves- 
tors, governmental and local agencies, analysts, 
employees, trade unions, etc. Therefore informa- 
tion, for example, on economic and organizational 
aspects, as well as on future risks, strategies, man- 
agement performance, efficiency, and invest- 
ments, may support decision-making by different 
users and demonstrate also how public money has 
been spent by an SOE and whether efficiency 
principles have been achieved (Guthrie 1993). 

Disclosure enlarges corporate stewardship 
beyond its focus on shareholders. Although 
accountability is desirable, its concept is however 
ambiguous and has undefined boundaries. 
Scholars argue that it can have multiple meanings 
and can be intended as a mechanism, a relation- 
ship, or even a process. To this end, disclosure for 
the discharge of the accountability paradigm con- 
cerns a much wider and comprehensive range of 
information to comply with all relevant stake- 
holders’ requirements having social, economic, 
and political interests. 


Disclosure in SOE Within the Legitimacy 
Framework 


The role of disclosure has been observed also in 
the frame of the legitimacy theory, focusing on the 
relationship(s) between organizations, the State, 
individuals, and groups (Gray et al. 1996). 

A primary aspect of this approach — common 
also to the stakeholder theory — is that disclosure 
policies are regarded as a mean to constitute a 
strategy to influence the organization’s relation- 
ships with the other parties with which it interacts. 
Legitimacy theory is mainly grounded on the idea 
that there is a social contract between the organi- 
zation and the society in which it operates. Such a 
contract implies explicit and implicit expectations 
of the society in relation to organization’s activi- 
ties and, in turn, fosters organizations to con- 
stantly seek to ensure that other parties perceive 
them as legitimate. 
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Legitimacy — indented as the generalized per- 
ception that the actions of an SOE are desirable, 
proper, or appropriate within some socially 
constructed system of norms, values, beliefs, and 
definitions — is a relative concept. It represents a 
resource for the organization, that if is unable to 
legitimate itself will be likely to perish. On this 
basis, organizations try to activate a number of 
mechanisms and strategies to achieve legitima- 
tion, and among them a relevant role is played 
by disclosure since it informs interested parties 
about an SOE performance, its strengths and 
implications of its activities. 

However, when legitimacy worries trigger the 
disclosure process, then the information divulged 
may be motivated by survival purposes rather than 
by a desire to achieve greater accountability. This 
may give rise to disclosures that are mere legiti- 
mation devices and not accountability mecha- 
nism. Thus, to understand if disclosure is aimed 
at reaching mere legitimation, a possible way is to 
ascertain if this is adopted as a symbolic or as a 
substantive approach. Symbolic techniques do not 
reflect any real change in SOE activities, while 
substantive techniques involve real material 
change in goals, structures, and processes, or 
socially institutionalized practices. 

These issues are becoming increasingly rele- 
vant with reference to trends in voluntary disclo- 
sure that, over the last years, have been 
progressively developed to satisfy increasing 
accountability demands and which are beyond 
the scope of financial statements. 


Voluntary (Sustainability) Disclosure 


The decision to provide voluntarily information is 
typically modeled within a cost-benefit frame- 
work. Costs include mostly exposure to competi- 
tive and political visibility, as well as the cost of 
preparing information. Benefits typically include 
lower capital costs and enhanced firm image, 
responsibility, and credibility. 

The SOEs are expected to voluntarily disclose 
information when they perceive that benefits 
exceed direct and indirect related costs. A well- 
known example of existing voluntary disclosure 
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concerns nonfinancial information, which typi- 
cally includes social, environmental 
(sustainability), and forward-looking information 
and future business strategies. The main issue 
underlying the social/sustainability reporting is 
how an organization contributes or intends to 
contribute to the improvement or declining of 
economic, environmental, and social conditions 
at the local, national, or global level. 

To foster the sustainability, reporting should be 
a prime issue especially for an SOE, since their 
activity is strictly related with the community, 
their responsibilities are wide, and their account- 
able level is broad ranging. Their strategies, plans, 
actions, and decisions directly affect the eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental well-being of 
the community. In this regard, voluntary sustain- 
able reports may be perceived as a powerful tool 
in the management, planning, control, and 
accountability of SOE with their social and envi- 
ronmental commitments. 

In supporting such voluntary disclosure 
worldwide, on 1997 the Global Reporting Initia- 
tive (GRI) was founded in Boston. It is an inter- 
national independent organization that helps 
companies, governments, and other organiza- 
tions to enhance and communicate the impact 
of their activities on critical sustainability issues, 
such as climate change, human rights, corrup- 
tion, and many others. Such body has issued 
specific guidelines to encourage the adoption of 
sustainability reporting, specifically, into the 
public sector. 

Namely, the GRI Sector Supplement for Public 
Agencies (GRI 2005) states that public agencies 
are invited to produce a sustainability report in 
order to promote transparency and accountability, 
strengthen organizational commitments, be a 
benchmark for the private sector, improve gover- 
nance mechanisms, highlight the significance of 
its role as a consumer and employer, comply with 
disclosure expectations, and provide information 
to support dialogue and effective involvement 
with stakeholders. Empirically, however, research 
suggests that the sustainability reporting by SOE 
and within the public sector is an initial stage, in 
part due to a lack of consistency in the type and 
extent. 


Disclosure in SOE 


Risk Disclosure 


Among voluntary disclosure (i.e., nonfinancial), 
risk information is also another important strand 
in SOE (Allini et al. 2016). Corporate failures 
have alerted financial markets to the importance 
of assessing certain sources of risks and uncer- 
tainties and of the need for better quality informa- 
tion. Risk is broadly defined as the uncertainty 
associated with either a potential gain or loss 
(Solomon et al. 2000). Its disclosure means the 
inclusion of (financial and nonfinancial) informa- 
tion about any opportunity, hazard, danger, harm, 
threat, or exposure that has already impacted or 
may impact over the firm, as well as the manage- 
ment of any such opportunity, prospect, hazard, 
harm, threat, or exposure (Linsley and Shrives 
2006). 

In the case of risk disclosure, the boundary 
between mandatory and voluntary is quite 
blurred. Almost all the main international and 
national standard setters and regulators recom- 
mend that any relevant information on future 
risks and uncertainties should be disclosed by 
firm in the annual report. However, no strict 
guidelines are given about either content or 
form, which still essentially depends on the 
company’s attitude to disclosure. 

Considering that the field of risk disclosure 1s 
remarkably wide ranging, a notable relevance for 
the public sector has been attributed to non- 
financial risk disclosure. 

It is intended as the volatility of expected future 
earnings or cash flows not related to financial 
investments, but to “business and operational 
risk, regulatory risk and environmental risk, as 
more valuable information about a firm’s total 
risk exposure” (Lajili and Zéghal 2005: 126). 

To date, nonfinancial risk disclosure has been 
inadequately regulated in the international arena. 
Most of the initiatives, in fact, regard corporate 
disclosure only. Nevertheless, in the first docu- 
ment on the matter, Statement of Position 94-6, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) 
invited American companies to disclose the 
nature and effects of nonfinancial risks voluntar- 
ily. This strengthens the informative content of the 
management and discussion analysis as required 
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by Registration Statement 501—07 and provides 
investors with an opportunity to look through the 
eyes of management. The SEC requires foreign 
listed companies to present the 20-F form, disclos- 
ing all information related to potential risks. In the 
UK, the Combined Code (Turnbull Report) 
(1999) has strongly recommended that companies 
should disclose all risks and related effects in a 
section of the annual report, the Operating and 
Financial Review, which is similar to the 
MC. The English standard setter, the Accounting 
Standards Board (ASB), since 2006, has issued 
various standards that called for more transpar- 
ency in risk disclosure. In Germany, the GAS 
5 was issued in 2000. It was devoted exclusively 
to risk disclosure. Since then, German listed com- 
panies have been requested to assign a specific 
section in the MC to exploring potential risks. 
More recently, in December 2010, the Interna- 
tional Accounting Standards Board (IASB) issued 
the IFRS practice statement on MC. It pointed out 
that the MC is a narrative report that is an integral 
part of the annual report and that it “provides 
management with an opportunity to explain its 
objectives and its strategies for achieving those 
objectives.” Subsequently, in January 2013, the 
IASB included in its agenda the disclosure frame- 
work project which aims to make disclosure more 
effective. 

As far as international regulation is concerned, 
there are very few indications specifically refer- 
ring to the SOE. Only the OECD has issued 
guidelines related to the corporate governance of 
government-owned firms (OECD 2015) and in 
the section concerning disclosure, it recommends 
that companies “should disclose material informa- 
tion [...and] any material risk factors and mea- 
sures taken to manage such risks.” 

From the European perspective, more 
recently, the European Commission has issued 
the Directive N. 2014/95/EU to mandate disclo- 
sure of some nonfinancial information for certain 
type of firms. Namely, it requires only large 
companies to disclose in their annual report 
(or in a separate report) information on risks, 
policies, and outcomes as regards environmental 
issues, social and employee aspects, respect for 
human rights, anticorruption, and diversity in the 
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board of directors. The new rules will only apply 
to firms with more than 500 employees, includ- 
ing listed companies, other public interest enti- 
ties, and even companies designated by the State, 
based on their activities, size, or number of 
employees. 

The law, in any case, leaves a degree of discre- 
tionary in the content disclosed — requiring firms 
to provide information that they consider most 
relevant and useful — and in the way to 
report — recognizing firms to use international, 
European, or national guidelines which they con- 
sider appropriate. The Directive entered into force 
on 6 December 2014 and EU states have 2 years to 
include it into their domestic legislation. 
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Integrated Reporting 
Organizational Communications 
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Synonyms 


Disadvantaged business enterprise; Diversity 
and inclusion programs; Level playing field; 
Minority-owned business enterprise; Women- 
owned business enterprise 


Definition 


Compelling interest: exists where “government’s 
interest in the law and its purpose” is very strong 
when compared with “an individual’s constitu- 
tional right that is affected by the law” (Garner 
2006, p. 121). 

Disparity: availability of firms, usually socially 
and economically disadvantaged business enter- 
prises, minority-owned business enterprises 


The author has served as a local government project man- 
ager on a county-level disparity study project. 


Disparity in Government Procurement 


(MBE), or women-owned business enterprises 
(WBE), does not equal utilization in the 
procurement operations of an entity, usually 
governmental. 

Disparity study: a research product that evaluates 
“statistical and anecdotal evidence of discrimina- 
tion against M/WBEs to allow state or local policy 
makers to determine whether there was a ‘strong 
basis in evidence’. . .to adopt race-conscious rem- 
edies” (Wainwright and Holt 2010, p. 11). 
Disparate impact: “A test or other tool used for 
selection that, though appearing neutral, actually 
has an adverse effect on a particular protected 
class of individuals” (Legal Information 
Institute 201 6a). 

Disparate treatment: intentional behavior that is 
discriminatory. 

Narrow tailoring: means “no broader than abso- 
lutely necessary” (Garner 2006, p. 474). 


Introduction 


In the American Bar Association’s model procure- 
ment code (2000), support of and assistance to 
small and disadvantaged business enterprises 1s 
highlighted as one of two chapters (the other 
being ethical standards) serving as additions to 
basic procurement policy. The model code’s 
inclusion of such language recognizes the place 
of socioeconomic policies in state and local gov- 
ernment procurement, and the frequency that 
locales engage in addressing the need for inclu- 
siveness in vendor selection and, possibly, are 
working to alleviate the effects of inequality in 
procurement. From the year 2000 when the model 
code was drafted to today, there has been a shift 
from adoption of programs designed to alleviate 
procurement disparity, to programs giving prefer- 
ence, for example, to local businesses as part of an 
economic development program, with the intent 
to maintain or increase local employment and 
community investment. This is not to say that 
discrimination on the basis of race and gender 
has been alleviated society-wide — this is sadly 
not the case. However, such development pro- 
grams have a lower standard of legal review, are 
easier for local governments to defend, and can 
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potentially benefit small businesses, including 
minority and women-owned businesses, consid- 
erably. Nevertheless, race-conscious programs 
exist today, created and implemented to address 
the impacts of discrimination. 

This entry considers the concept of parity in 
government procurement, the compelling interest 
of government in achieving parity, an overview of 
a disparity study, and concludes with consider- 
ations for the future of disparity studies in public 
procurement. 


Parity in Government Procurement 


Ideally, government enacts policy because 
inequality has been experienced or market failure 
has occurred (Arshed and Carter 2012). It is 
thought that “Under a fair and equitable system 
of awarding subcontracts, the proportion of sub- 
contractors and subcontract dollars awarded to M / 
WBEs should be relatively close to the proportion 
of available M/WBEs in the relevant market area” 
(Mason Tillman Associates 2012, p. 8—1). How- 
ever, as the Supreme Court opined in the Adarand 
v. Mineta, 534 US 103 (2001) “Congress has 
found that many Americans, because ‘of their 
identification as members of certain groups that 
have suffered the effects of discriminatory prac- 
tices or similar invidious circumstances over 
which they have no control,’ lack equal ‘opportu- 
nity for full participation in our free enterprise 
system’, and thus are ‘socially and economically 
disadvantaged’ on account of race or ethnicity.” 
The United States Federal government has insti- 
tuted programs for minority contracting since 
1977, with the Public Works Employment Act of 
1977 (Fullilove v. Klutznick, 448 US 448 1980). 
Scrutiny at the time for such programs was closer to 
an intermediate standard — the program was deter- 
mined to serve an important objective of govern- 
ment and the program itself was related to the 
objective of increasing minority participation in 
government contracting. A current program with 
particularly wide use, given its interaction with 
state and local entities, is the US Department of 
Transportation disadvantaged business enterprise 
(DBE) program (49 CFR 26). The DBE program, 
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in place in various forms since the 1983 (USDOT 
2015), has been a periodic legal flashpoint for 
argument and increased understanding of how pro- 
grams intended to address disparity are instituted 
and how they work in practice. 

The central notion of affirmative contracting 
programs is that previous discrimination likely 
lessened the ability of minority contractors to 
compete effectively against other contractors and 
that as minority contractors gain work and are 
awarded contracts, they gain capacity that allows 
them not only growth in the short run but the 
ability to compete more effectively over the lon- 
ger term. This is, through affirmative action, a 
form of recompense of previous discrimination, 
through the amelioration of present competitive 
standing in public procurement (Martin et al. 
2007). State and local programs are in many 
ways fashioned on Federal programs designed to 
address prior discrimination, either on the part of 
government as a passive participant or through 
studies that identify government itself as discrim- 
inating against disadvantaged businesses. 


Compelling Interest, Strict Scrutiny, and 
Narrow Tailoring 


City of Richmond v. J.A. Croson Co., 
488 U.S. 469 (1989) required the establishment 
of a “compelling interest” in “apportioning public 
contracting opportunities on the basis of race”; the 
majority opinion utilized a standard of strict scru- 
tiny given the presence of race in directing gov- 
ernment policy. In Croson, the Court wrote that “It 
is beyond dispute that any public entity, state or 
federal, has a compelling interest in assuring that 
public dollars, drawn from the tax contributions of 
all citizens, do not serve to finance the evil of 
private prejudice.” However, the mere statement 
of the need for governments to avoid becoming a 
“passive participant” in private sector discrimina- 
tion does not allow for passage and implementa- 
tion of overarching programs for minority 
contractors, society-wide. The Supreme Court 
more firmly established the need for strict scrutiny 
in the Adarand case in 1995, after some hesitance 
in the form of an intermediate standard for benign 
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use of race in the case of Metro Broadcasting, 
Inc. v. Federal Communications Commission, 
497 U.S. 547 (1990). In doing so, they rejected 
arbitrariness in the establishment of minority 
contracting goals within public procurement pro- 
grams. From that point forward, the identification 
of specific disparity was required to institute affir- 
mative programs that considered race/gender in 
contracting. Resultant goals for minority and 
women-owned business contracting must therefore 
be narrowly tailored to address specific disparity. 


Disparity Studies 


A disparity study intends to show whether or not 
past discrimination has occurred in a government’s 
procurement operations; assuming that it has, the 
study identifies areas where underutilization has 
occurred and makes recommendations for how 
the commissioning entity can enact policy or 
change practices to help resolve the identified dis- 
parity. The purpose is to provide an evidentiary 
basis and documentation of “how well an organi- 
zation has involved small and minority owned 
businesses and to what extent, remedial programs 
for racial or gender discrimination are appropriate” 
(MGT of America 2012). The studies’ “statistical 
analyses, combined with anecdotal and other evi- 
dence of discrimination, have been used almost 
universally as the legal support for minority 
contracting programs at the state and local levels” 
(Martin et al. 2007, p. 513). Disparity studies are 
commissioned to answer a variety of questions: 
Can discrimination be documented? Did govern- 
ment participate in this discrimination? Were race- 
neutral measures used successfully? Can solutions 
be formulated that portend to resolve the problem 
(s), narrowly defined? (Martin et al. 2007). 
A disparity study is typically conducted by a 
third-party consultant or educational institution. 

A disparity study typically includes a review of 
relevant case law, a calculation of the entity’s 
relevant market area (where the entity buys most 
of its products and services), the sorts of products 
and services most relevant to identifying purchas- 
ing patterns, estimates of potential availability of 
MBE and/or WBE firms, comparison of dollars 
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spent in total with dollars spent with MBE and 
WBE firms as prime contractors/consultants and 
subcontractors/subconsultants, the calculation of 
disparity ratios; comparison with private sector 
buying behaviors, analysis of “access to capital 
and credit” for disadvantaged businesses 
(Wainwright and Holt 2010, p. 12), qualitative 
analysis of “anecdotal evidence” (p. 12), consid- 
eration of policy measures that do not include race 
and gender factors (what are called “race-neutral” 
approaches), and inquiry into existing programs 
and recommendations for how those programs 
might be improved (Wainwright and Holt 2010). 

Disparity studies are not without concerns; 
their use and basis can be subject to disagreement. 
Studies may be conducted differently by a variety 
of providers. In the directing of a study, a number 
of problems may occur: The data needed for the 
study may not be available; information may not 
be sufficiently centered on the locale in question; 
sources of information might be inconsistent; and 
definitions of “minority-owned business” might 
not be consistently used. Even when disparity is 
found in public procurement, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that discrimination has occurred 
(Martin et al. 2007). 

Disparity studies tend to recommend a fairly 
typical list of “remedies” to address disparity, 
once identified. These include goal-setting pro- 
grams to apportion a specific part of contracts to 
minority or women-owned firms; these may be 
fashioned as percentage goals and are tied to dis- 
parity as identified in the study document. Studies 
recommend race-neutral measures, including 
enhanced opportunity for small businesses gener- 
ally to compete for and be awarded contracts, out- 
side the open market, in what may be referred to as 
sheltered market opportunities. Studies might rec- 
ommend the creation of mentor-protégé programs, 
to assist small and minority/women-owned busi- 
nesses in increasing their knowledge and capacity 
to compete, with the counsel and guidance of a 
larger business with established capacity in a 
related industry. Disparity studies usually recom- 
mend governments collect contracting data with 
consistency and purpose; study consultants are 
able to work more effectively with a locale’s data 
when all the data points are available, including full 
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lists of subcontractors, whether certified in a 
locale’s small business program or not. When 
data collection is not supported, costs associated 
with disparity studies, which are considerable, can 
increase markedly (Martin et al. 2007). 

As race-conscious programs are challenged, 
study consultants may opt to recommend race- 
neutral programs. These programs seek to encour- 
age the development of small businesses gener- 
ally; as a result, they do not present issues of equal 
protection (Legal Information Institute 2016b). 
There has been a marked advance of programs 
requiring a lower “rational basis” standard of 
legal review, in the form of development pro- 
grams, over programs designed to address dispar- 
ity. These programs avoid the strict scrutiny 
standard and do not require narrow tailoring to 
address identified discrimination. 


Conclusion 


As a normative consideration, the inclusion of all 
businesses in public procurement remains an 
important belief. The principle of an equal oppor- 
tunity to compete for and be awarded contracts is 
an important aspect of governmental contracting, 
given the use of taxpayer resources. As long as 
discrimination exists in the public marketplace, 
including where government purchasing is 
touched by discrimination in the surrounding 
community, government has a compelling interest 
in addressing it or at the very least not contributing 
to further discrimination. Parity in public procure- 
ment, therefore, remains a consideration for gov- 
ernments at all levels, particularly where a history 
of discrimination exists. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 
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Definition 


Diversity refers to understanding uniqueness of 
individuals within organizations 


Introduction 


Due to increased workforce mobility, migration, 
and internationalization of education curricula, 
diversity in the workforce in terms of social iden- 
tity categories such as gender, race, ethnicity, age, 
and sexual orientation has become a prime con- 
cern for today’s organizations in both the public 
and private sector. In today’s globalized world, 
organizations need to attract and maintain a 
diverse workforce to make use of its differentiated 
knowledge, skills, and capabilities (Ortlieb and 
Sieben 2014; Romani et al. 2016; Janssens and 
Zanoni 2014). Diversity in the workforce can be 
defined in terms of social identity categories such 
as gender, race, ethnicity, age, and class and has 
become a prime concern for organizations in both 
the public and private sector because today’s 
globalized organizations need a diverse workforce 
in terms of knowledge, skills, and abilities 
(Benschop et al. 2015). Diversity as a term has 
assumed preeminence over recent decades as a 
way of representing populations that diverge 
through a wide variety of age related, cultural, 
ethnic, racial, national, linguistic, religious, phys- 
ical and mental strengths or weaknesses, gender, 
and sexual identifications or positionings. Diver- 
sity at the organizational level is often neutrally 
referred to as “the composition of work units 
(work group, organization, occupation, establish- 
ment, or firm) in terms of the cultural or demo- 
graphic characteristics that are salient and 
symbolically meaningful in the relationships 
among group members” (DiTomaso et al. 2007, 
474). However, critical diversity scholars 
question this presumable straightforward, 
unproblematic, and power-void definition of 
diversity advocated especially among mainstream 
diversity scholars. On the contrary, critical 
scholars highlight how diversity is a “slippery 
and equivocal term, which scholars and practi- 
tioners use in different ways” (Just and Remke 
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2012, p. 138). In a more critical perspective, 
diversity can also be interpreted as the “salient 
and symbolically meaningful” in relation to 
dynamics of power. This is what Mamman 
et al. (2012) refer to as a “low status minority” 
that can apply to any category of employee, 
irrespective of such elements as gender, ethnicity, 
nation, sexuality, physical ability, and other fac- 
tors deemed relevant. Critical scholars further- 
more emphasize how the salience or relevance of 
the status of any category of employees depends 
on the historical and societal setting (Mamman 
et al. 2012). Diversity management can therefore 
be defined as the part of the diversity literature 
explicitly concerned with the practical application 
of how differences are and should be managed in 
organizations and to what ends (e.g., Holvino and 
Kamp 2009; Tatli and Ozbilgin 2012). 

To give an overview over the way issues of 
diversity management are theorized and analyzed 
in an organizational setting, this entry is structured 
as follows: First the historical backdrop of the 
development of the concept of diversity manage- 
ment is drawn up. Then the two prevailing dis- 
courses of diversity management — the discourse 
on social justice and the discourse on the business 
case — are explicated. Finally the management of 
workforce diversity in a corporate context is 
discussed as a part of human resource manage- 
ment practices in the organization. 


Historical Backdrop of the Development 
of Diversity Management 


Diversity management originates from North 
America. It is rooted in the anti-discrimination 
movement of the 1960s but coined as an indepen- 
dent concept in the 1980s. For decades the diver- 
sity debate in USA was focused on legislative 
issues such as affirmative action (AA) or equal 
employment opportunities (EEO). Affirmative 
action refers to hiring quotas designed to increase 
the proportion of employees from minority groups 
typically to make up for past discriminative hiring 
practices. Equal employment opportunities cover 
how policies are made to guarantee access to job 
interview and more broad development and 
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qualifications initiatives. Fuelled by the Work- 
force 2000 report on changing demography of 
the US labor force, however, diversity manage- 
ment literature — as well as practice — took a new 
turn and began to investigate the “business case” 
of successfully integrating an increasingly diverse 
labor force (Jonsen et al. 2011). The business case 
approach to diversity management entered the 
management discourse with a critical distance to 
its predecessors’ affirmative action and equal 
employment opportunities advocating a legal 
focus (cf. Holvino and Kamp 2009). While AA 
and EEO activities were seen to reduce the nega- 
tive effect of exclusion and social stratification 
(on the labor market and in the corporations), 
diversity management in a business case perspec- 
tive was meant to pave the way for managing 
differences proactively by promoting the positive 
effects of inclusion within the organization 
(Jonsen et al. 2011). While AA/EEO represented 
a legal and moral social justice imperative, diver- 
sity management employed the rationale of com- 
petitive advantage, human resource utilization, 
and the business imperative to enhance organiza- 
tional productivity and profitability with a focus 
on discretion and voluntary action on behalf of the 
corporations (Cox 1993; Herring and Henderson 
2012; Kalev 2009; Noon 2007; Oswick and Noon 
2014; Thomas and Ely 1996). In other words, the 
arguments for diversity shifted from being around 
whether it was the right/fair thing to do to the fact 
that organizations could benefit economically 
from having diverse teams — at shop floor as 
well as management level. 

AA and EEO programs of the 1960s, 1970s, 
and early 1980s had according to several scholars 
proved insufficient (Kalev et al. 2006; Kelly and 
Dobbin 1998; Muttarak et al. 2013; Oswick and 
Noon 2014; Shore et al. 2009), and it has been 
argued that their failure to achieve enhanced orga- 
nizational inclusion of hitherto disadvantaged 
minorities presumably was due to insufficient 
involvement and commitment by managers 
(Janssens and Zanoni 2014; Tomlinson and 
Schwabenland 2010). The business case perspec- 
tive on diversity management was therefore 
also formulated as a response to this and thus as 
a way to commit senior management. Diversity 
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management was then to provide a powerful set of 
arguments by means of the “business case” for 
diversity with which to persuade and mobilize 
management interests in the needs of the margin- 
alized minority labor (Kandola and Fullerton 
1998). The business case is based on the idea 
that a diverse workforce can be a valuable asset 
for organizations if correctly managed, presenting 
diversity management as a way to value unique 
competences of a diverse workforce and to create 
a win-win situation for employer and employees 
(Thomas and Ely 1996; Zanoni 2011). 


Two Competing Discourses: Business 
Case or Social Justice 


The managerial diversity management proponents 
of the “business case” and the critical diversity 
scholars advocating social justice have hitherto 
polarized the field of diversity research and cre- 
ated two strong — but competing — discourses on 
diversity management. The shift from AA and 
EEO to the business case perspective implied a 
move from legislative commitment to voluntary 
company initiatives — a way for companies to be 
proactive and take control instead of reactively 
applying to a legal framework (Ozbilgin and 
Tatli 2011). The business case fuelled a more 
voluntary and discretionary approach to diversity 
making it easier to link employee diversity to 
business strategies and innovation in firms. The 
shift also implied a move beyond the discrimina- 
tion and equality debate and away from group- 
based differences and intergroup inequalities to a 
focus on the attribute of individuals — and adopted 
because it made business sense in an increasingly 
ethnocultural and globalized economy (Jonsen 
et al. 2011; Klarsfeld et al. 2012; Kelly and Dob- 
bin 1998; Noon 2007; Tatli et al. 2012). 

The frontier then polarized along on the one 
side, functionalistic diversity management 
scholars promoting a broad set of individualized 
differences including all conceivable elements 
like personality traits, physical characteristics, 
and cognitive capacities in addition to the tradi- 
tional “big five” (ethnicity, gender, age, physical 
ability, religion, and later on sexual orientation 
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(cf. Ashcraft 2011; Thomas and Ely 1996)). On 
the other, the business case keeps critical diversity 
scholars busy deconstructing the very same as 
managerial rhetoric serving to conceal the wide- 
spread realities of unequal power relations along 
sociodemographic identity axes manifest in, 1.e., 
enduring wage and promotion inequality in orga- 
nizations (Ahonen et al 2014; Embrick 2011; 
Kalev 2009; Kalev et al. 2006; Oswick and 
Noon 2014). They perceive the showcasing of 
the business case as corporate efforts to push the 
question of power aside (Ghorashi and Sabelis 
2013). 

This individualization of differences is com- 
bined with a focus on explicit and measurable 
aspects of diversity backing up the business case 
rhetoric of how diversity pays off (Embrick 2011: 
545). According to Embrick, the increasing 
vagueness of the definition of diversity with the 
broadening of the term also becomes a minimiza- 
tion or neglect of issues pertaining to racial/ethnic 
or gender diversity: 


By increasing the number of categories of people 
that fall under the umbrella of diversity, companies 
are able to effectively escape close examination of 
racial and gender inequalities that might occur in 
their workplace. As long as no one brings it up, it 
can be ignored. . .The diversity ideology emerged in 
the late 1960s that has helped corporations become 
increasingly sophisticated in their ability to portray 
themselves as supporters of racial and gender equal- 
ity, while simultaneously they make no real sub- 
stantial changes in their policies and practices to 
create real changes in the racial and gender compo- 
sition of their workplace. (Embrick 2011:544—5). 


The business case aims at demonstrating diver- 
sity as a strategic asset of the business focusing on 
the uniqueness potential of different members 
while sidestepping the inequality and power 
dimension of the organization. However, the 
minority groups are still predominantly perceived 
as different from those representing the norm and 
“classified and categorized” according to race, 
ethnicity, gender, and age and to a lesser degree 
class, sexual preferences, education, and disabil- 
ities (Muhr and Salem 2013; Risberg and 
Søderberg 2008: 427). 

The difficulties of grappling with the issue of 
“valuing difference” and the tendency to combine 
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“difference” with otherwise marginalized groups 
on the labor market have led to a critique of 
diversity management as reinforcing stereotypes 
of especially ethnic minorities and women in a 
corporate setting (Syed and Ozbilgin 2009; Tatli 
and Ozbilgin 2012; Zanoni et al. 2010). The 
calculative dimension of the diversity business 
case also brings along a representative logic of 
“counting” difference, which again can lead to 
stereotypical categorizations of employees and 
essentializing of difference. Others again criticize 
diversity management as a means to gloss over 
and “dissolve differences” in pursuit of harmoni- 
ous corporate integration and profitability by inte- 
grating a wider variety of categories (Kamp & 
Holvino 2009; Muhr 2008; Noon 2007; Tatli and 
Ozbilgin 2012; Tomlinson and Schwabenland 
2010). 

The coexistence of inclinations to simulta- 
neously dissolve and highlight, and to individual- 
ize and essentialize differences along social 
identity groups, brings together two conflicting 
logics when dealing with diversity both underpin- 
ning mainstream diversity management and the 
critical diversity research. The critical line of 
diversity literature has in particular focused on 
deconstructing and de-essentializing the notion 
of diversity to demonstrate how demographic cat- 
egories and identities are not to be seen as static 
and fixed, but as social constructs under constant 
redefinition, influenced by competing discourses 
and existing structures of power, and as varying 
according to the national/societal setting (Holck 
2016; Knoppers et al. 2014; Van Laer and 
Janssens 2011; Zanoni and Janssens 2004). The 
quest that underpins much critical diversity liter- 
ature is to bring back in the question of social 
justice. This is done to “unmask” power dynamics 
by illustrating how diversity management is a 
managerial practice of control by defining minor- 
ity employees in fixed, essential groups with neg- 
ative connotations (see also Boogaard and 
Roggeband 2010; Ghorashi and Sabelis 2013; 
Holck and Muhr 2016, forthcoming; Janssens 
and Zanoni 2014; Litvin 1997, 2002; Muhr and 
Salem 2013; Muhr and Sullivan 2013; Noon 
2007; Roberson 2006; Roberson and Stevens 
2006; Simon and Oakes 2006; Tatli and Ozbilgin 
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2012; Zanoni et al. 2010; Özbilgin and Tatli 
2011). Once categorized in essentialist stereotyp- 
ical categories they are then more easily con- 
trolled and managed. 

The two directions within diversity research 
point to how the act of intervening to craft a 
more egalitarian organization is navigating 
between the “Scylla and Charybdis” of, on the 
one hand, the use of essentialist “stereotypical” 
demographic categories and, on the other hand, 
individualistic, depoliticized categories 
(Tomlinson and Schwabenland 2010; Noon 
2007; Kamp and Hagedorn-Rasmussen 2004). In 
practice this has led to an oscillation between 
“colorblind” diversity policies in the quest to 
Overcome resistance and then “identity con- 
scious” to further social justice (Holck 
et al. 2016; Tran et al. 2010). As Ghorashi and 
Sabelis (2013) argue, without the recognition of 
salient differences that matters in the context 
organizational policies for change become too 
diffuse to tackle the sources of exclusion requir- 
ing urgent attention: While target group policies 
like AA and EEO make historically disadvan- 
taged groups seem as “absolute others who 
needed to be helped and accommodated,” then 
the more individualized diversity management 
policies render them “invisible altogether” 
(Ibid. 83). This highlights the difficulties of find- 
ing an adequate balanced method for the atten- 
tion to a specific diversity category and yet 
avoiding the fixation. 


The Management of Diversity 
Management 


Scholars and practitioners seldom contest the 
importance of diversity in organizations any 
more (Benschop et al. 2015), and the management 
of differences is now commonly perceived in the 
corporate environment as a part of human 
resource management and leadership develop- 
ment (Holck et al. 2016). However, how to 
achieve the organizational change that 1s needed 
to transform organizations into more inclusive and 
diverse workplaces has proven to be much less 
obvious. Organizational processes are complex 
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and difficult to change and although different 
strategies for change have been developed for 
diversity in general (Dobbin et al. 2011) and gen- 
der in particular (Benschop and Verloo 2011), we 
still lack knowledge of which practices have 
proven most effective in different settings and 
contexts. Diversity management practices refer 
to formalized practices developed and 
implemented by organizations to manage diver- 
sity effectively (Yang and Konrad 2011). 

The HR diversity management practices 
advanced in the scientific and management litera- 
ture emphasize the importance of understanding 
and intervention for reducing or eliminating bias 
and discrimination in heterogeneous workplaces. 
This research is characterized by the noble intent 
for all organizational members to benefit from 
differences by maximizing inclusion, feelings of 
fairness, and equality (Bendick et al. 2010; Holck 
et al. 2016; Ortlieb and Sieben 2014; Shore 
et al. 2011; Tatli and Ozbilgin 2012). The field 
of diversity management is dominated by a social- 
psychological approach that stems from research 
on organizational behavior. This line of research 
assumes that negative in-group/out-group dynam- 
ics are the product of majority individuals’ biased 
cognitive processes and stereotyping, which can 
be corrected and limited through formalized HRM 
practices (Janssens and Zanoni 2014; Jonsen 
et al 2013; Mamman et al 2012; Qin et al. 2014; 
Verbeek and Groeneveld 2012; Williams and 
Mavin 2014). Within this tradition, HRM activi- 
ties include three main types of practices. The first 
are objective procedures and prespecified criteria 
for selection, promotion, and lay-off decisions; 
performance appraisals; and pay structures. 
Objective and neutral procedures are believed to 
restrict ethnic majority decision makers’ discre- 
tion and prevent cognitive biases from shaping 
allocation and reward decisions (Kalev 
et al. 2006; Shore et al. 2011). The second practice 
is training, which aims to familiarize employees 
with anti-discrimination law, ensure behavioral 
changes, and increase cross-cultural awareness 
and communication (Dobbin et al. 2011; Qin 
et al. 2014). The third set of activities is network 
and mentoring, which are designed to counter the 
social isolation that minorities experience as a 
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result of homogeneity (Janssens and Zanoni 2014; 
Shore et al. 2011). 

However, according to critical diversity 
scholars, these widespread HRM practices of 
diversity management have generally proved 
insufficient. In fact, little empirical evidence sup- 
ports their ability to foster workplace equality 
(Dobbin et al. 2011; Holvino and Kamp 2009; 
Janssens and Zanoni 2014; Oswick and Noon 
2014). One line of critique is that HRM diversity 
practices are “premature” or based on trial-and- 
error processes rather than scientific knowledge. 
Another line of critique suggests that the inade- 
quacy results from the targeting of cognition 
rather than the structural dimensions of privilege, 
domination, and disadvantage (Ashcraft 2012; 
Oswick and Noon 2014; Zanoni et al. 2010). 
These critics suggest that such practices might 
even backfire, resulting in stereotyping and 
remarginalization (Kalev et al. 2006). Along 
these lines of critique, critical diversity research 
has applied a more discursive lens, aimed at 
exposing how larger societal discourses regarding 
e.g., gender, sexuality, or race/ethnicity obstruct 
organizational diversity initiatives (e.g., 
Christiansen and Just 2012; Klarsfeld 
et al. 2012; Muhr 2011; Muhr and Salem 2013; 
Oswick and Noon 2014). Critical scholars try to 
redress structural inequalities and perform a vital 
role in documenting the persistence of status 
inequalities in the workplace as well as in society 
at large. Here, diversity management is 
deconstructed as being a utilitarian and manage- 
rial rhetoric, serving in the upkeep of said inequal- 
ity. This presents an important critique, but at the 
same time often refrains from engaging with prac- 
titioners to provide solutions, thus failing to 
obtain the desired change (Ahonen et al. 2014; 
Jack et al. 2011; Van Laer and Janssens 2011). 

The prominence of decontextualized, abstract, 
and generalized perspectives mainly informed by 
sociopsychological insights helps explain why 
diversity research is generally viewed as 
unaccommodating to diversity practitioners 
(Ariss et al. 2012; Jonsen et al. 2013; Jack and 
Lorbiecki 2007; Muhr 2011; Oswick and Noon 
2014; Zanoni et al. 2010). In a comprehensive 
literature review on diversity research, Jonsen 
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et al. (2011) identify how most diversity research 
has been carried out in controlled, cross-sectional 
environments and has introduced artificial situa- 
tions. These include, for example, lab studies 
using student samples (e.g., Stahl et al. 2010). 
Ivancevich and Gilbert (2000) report how most 
researchers remain outside the organizational flow 
and activities and instead rely on archival data, 
surveys, and secondary databases as primary data 
sources. This kind of research ends up making too 
broad assumptions that do not capture the com- 
plexities or the fabric of organizational life. 

The prevalence of a prescriptive diversity man- 
agement or an abstract critical diversity research 
unified in a nonsituated approach also brings 
along a general paucity of empirical research 
based on experimentation and improvisational 
use of active participative methods with relevant 
implications for practitioners. In particular, criti- 
cal diversity research has thus far failed to articu- 
late practical implications despite the crucial role 
played by _ practitioners in designing, 
implementing, and monitoring diversity policies 
and practices (for exceptions, see Ahmed 2007; 
Boxenbaum 2006; Janssens and Zanoni 2014; 
Ortlieb and Sieben 2013; Tatli 2011; Tatli and 
Ozbilgin 2009). However, this distancing or dis- 
dain for management as a practice may result in a 
reluctance to take a strong stance or undertake 
empirical experiments. Indeed, while critical 
work has considerably enriched debates about 
diversity and inequality in organizations, such 
scholarship must directly engage with practice if 
it is to fulfill its emancipatory aspirations 
(Hartman 2014; Holck et al. 2016; King and 
Learmonth 2015; Spicer et al. 2009; Wickert and 
Schaefer 2015). 


Conclusion 


This entry has focused on the concepts of diversity 
and diversity management, their definitions, his- 
torical context, theoretical debates, and practical 
uses. Diversity management as a concept has its 
historical roots in USA and the focus on affirma- 
tive action and equal employment opportunities. 
This has meant that diversity management 
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historically has come out of a focus on rights 
(employee rights, human rights, equal rights 
etc.), which despite different explicit focus today 
still shapes the way it is theorized and practiced. 
Rather than affirmative action or equal employee 
rights, today’s debates about diversity manage- 
ment seem centered around the two “new” poles 
in diversity management: the business case argu- 
ment and the social justice argument. One finding 
justification for diversity management programs 
in economic reasoning, the other in ethical and 
moral reasoning. Besides outlining these poles in 
the debate, this entry has also shown how two 
different academic approaches to diversity 
management — one rational and positivistic and 
often referred to as mainstream, the other critical 
and constructivist in its approach — seem to divide 
the literature in two camps. As we have tried to 
show here, however, rather than one being right 
and the other being wrong, these two “camps” in 
the literature can be used for different methodo- 
logical purposes and thus also holds different 
possibilities when it comes to the management 
of diversity management. Here our point is again 
not to take sides but to emphasize the impor- 
tance for scholars as well as practitioners to 
understand the consequences, which such dif- 
ferences have for the choice of approach, and 
to provide the theoretical basis for scholars as 
well as practitioners to make such choices in 
an informed way. 
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Synonyms 


Difference; Daistinctiveness; Diversification; 


Variety 


Definition 


Workforce diversity: 1s when organizations are 
composed of individuals with a wide range of 
characteristics and experiences. Some key charac- 
teristics are religious and political beliefs, gender, 
ethnicity, education, socioeconomic background, 
sexual orientation, and geographic location. 


Introduction 


Organizations are composed of employees with 
different characteristics. Greater numbers or 
amounts of differences signify greater diversity. 
Key characteristics include, but are not limited to: 
religion, gender, ethnicity, and sexual orientation. 
These characteristics can impact whether a person 
is offered a job. They also can impact how a 
person is viewed in that job, including potential 
opportunities for advancement. Workforce diver- 
sity looks different depending on where in the 
world an organization is located. Diversity looks 
different in heterogeneous countries, such as 
the United States, versus more homogeneous 
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countries, such as South Korea. Diversity also 
depends on the cultural characteristics of a coun- 
try, such as political or religious background. 

Advocates of workforce diversity promote its 
benefits for several reasons, including the busi- 
ness case and the social justice case. The business 
case believes that diversity could bring substantial 
benefits to the organization, such as better 
decision-making and improved problem-solving, 
greater creativity and innovation, and more suc- 
cessful marketing to different types of customers. 
The social justice case for workforce diversity 
believes that action is needed to create genuine 
equality, fairness, and respect among employees. 

Workforce diversity is concerned with provid- 
ing a safe work environment for all employees, 
combatting discrimination, and guaranteeing 
equal advancement opportunities. This can be 
accomplished with governmental legislation, 
such as affirmative action and equal employment 
opportunities policies in the United States. Diver- 
sity can also be encouraged by organizational pro- 
grams designed to create greater inclusion of all 
employees into informal social groups and formal 
company programs (Gilbert et al. 1999). Organi- 
zations that engage in diversity management are 
doing so voluntarily, unlike affirmative action 
policies (which are often mandatory). Diversity 
management can include: diversity training and 
sensitivity for managers and other employees, 
compensation equity, career development, 
human resource strategic planning, mentoring 
programs, on-site child care, and programs 
designed to promote gender equality (Gilbert 
et al. 1999). 

Some diversity management programs focus 
on antiracism. Blatant racism is not seen often in 
the workplace anymore, but less overt forms can 
still be observed. One example of less overt rac- 
ism would be passing over a qualified minority 
candidate, not because they are a minority but 
because they might not be a good “fit” 
(Hiranandani 2012). The antiracism approach 
views race and social differences as issue of 
power and equity, not of culture and ethnic vari- 
ety. Also, antiracism believes that racism exists in 
ways that may be difficult for people in the major- 
ity to fully understand. As part of the antiracism 
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approach, people with power need to examine 
their own experiences with unearned privilege. 
Antiracism initiatives can be uncomfortable to 
participate in, especially for people in positions 
of power, but it can be an effective way of build- 
ing healthy organizations that are concerned with 
workforce diversity. 

The success of diversity management in orga- 
nizations is tied to leadership. Leaders need to not 
only provide vision but also enable the diversity 
managers who are actually implementing their 
policies (Tatli and Ozbilgin 2009). Success of 
diversity management programs often depends 
on organizational culture and support from 
administration, thus making leadership a valuable 
part of the process. Leaders need to take into 
consideration that their employees come from 
many different cultures and characteristics. Man- 
agers will need to tailor their management strate- 
gies to the needs of both the groups involved and 
the individual personalities (Ling et al. 2013). 


Global Perspectives on Workforce 
Diversity 


The rise of globalization has impacted workforce 
diversity. Although much of the professional lit- 
erature on workforce diversity is written in west- 
ern countries, in particular the United States, the 
issue impacts every geographic region. Individ- 
uals in other countries sometimes have the option 
of going to another country for employment. Per- 
haps there are not enough jobs available in their 
native country, or a different country might offer a 
better quality of life. Employers may also benefit 
from worker migration, since it increases the size 
of the working population, enriches the talent 
pool, and brings in new perspectives. Employers 
can also migrate, seeking more favorable eco- 
nomic conditions, new markets, less regulation, 
or lower taxes. In addition, multinational compa- 
nies often have offices all over the world. 
Workforce diversity is impacted significantly 
by the location of the organization. Diversity 
exists for a reason; not all countries share the 
same culture, economics, political situation, or 
religious background. Below are some examples 
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of what workforce diversity looks like in three 
different parts of the world. 


Canada 

Canada is adapting to a changing workforce. 
Large numbers of women have entered the work- 
force during the past few decades, increasing gen- 
der diversity. The number of residents that speak 
languages other than English or French has also 
increased. Severe labor shortages are expected 
during the next 10 years, due to retirements and 
low birth rates, which are expected to lower the 
ratio of workers for each retired person from 5:1 to 
about 2.5:1 (Hiranandani 2012). Bringing in 
foreign-born workers is a way for Canada to bol- 
ster their labor pool, adding to the Canadian econ- 
omy, while also providing jobs to people who 
might have trouble finding work in their home 
countries. 

In order to address the increase in diversity, 
Canada has adopted a policy of multiculturalism. 
Canadian multiculturalism stresses the importance 
of providing services in a variety of languages, not 
just English and French, celebrating diversity, and 
challenging the traditional thoughts about dress 
code, food habits, accents, and other overt forms 
of prejudice (Hiranandani 2012). One way the 
Canadian government has tried to increase diver- 
sity is by passing the federal Employment Equity 
Act (EEA). The EEA, which was passed in 1986, is 
similar to affirmative action in the United States. It 
covers both the public sector and the private sector, 
including all businesses that have contracts with 
the Canadian government valued at more than 
$200,000. The EEA requires employers to try to 
reduce disparities in employment and workplace 
representation between four groups: women, visi- 
ble minorities, aboriginal (1.e., indigenous) people, 
and people with disabilities. Visible minorities are 
defined as “persons, other than aboriginal peoples, 
who are non-Caucasian in race or non-white in 
colour.” Employers are expected to reduce dispar- 
ities in recruitment, such as creating job listings that 
will insure a diverse candidate pool. Employers are 
also expected to remove barriers, such as making 
buildings wheelchair accessible. 

Despite these efforts by the Canadian govern- 
ment, multiculturalism and the EEA have not 
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ended workplace discrimination. The unemploy- 
ment rate is higher for visible minorities than it is 
for the rest of the population. Visible minorities 
are also underrepresented at the higher levels in 
business. Additionally, government funding for 
multicultural objectives has been lacking. 


China 

China’s workforce has undergone major fluctua- 
tions in the past 100 years. The government in 
socialist China controlled the labor market, 
mostly using geography as the determining factor. 
If a person lived in a rural area, they were not 
allowed to go to the city to get a job and vice 
versa. In the 1980s China opened up their restric- 
tions between rural and urban areas, leading to 
massive urbanization. During this time many peo- 
ple employed by state-owned and collectively 
owned enterprises were laid off, due to down- 
sizing in those areas. In response to the issues 
caused by internal migration, three major 
employment-related laws were introduced in 
2008. The three laws were the Labour Contract 
Law, the Employment Promotion Law, and the 
Labour Disputes Mediation and_ Arbitration 
Law. These laws contain a number of articles 
against discrimination on grounds of age, gender, 
ethnicity, disability, and health status (Cooke 
2012). 

Diversity in the contemporary Chinese work- 
force can most often be seen in gender, age, and 
geographic diversity (1.e., rural versus urban and 
local versus nonlocal). Each of these types carries 
their own challenges. Women comprise of 37.6% 
of the workforce, but they are generally paid less 
and often receive few benefits (Cooke 2012). 
Also, women are underrepresented in certain 
areas, such as construction and government. 
When women are hired for government positions, 
they are often given administrative work, rather 
than positions of true power. 

The age of an employee also impacts their 
position in China’s workforce. A preferred age 
range is sometimes included in job advertise- 
ments. Older workers are often laid off first 
or forced into early retirement. Young workers 
also have challenges. Educational opportunities 
have expanded, but jobs have not always 
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followed, leaving young people without experi- 
ence in a vulnerable position. Many employers 
require at least 2 years of experience in their job 
listings. 

Residential status is still important for Chinese 
workers, despite the easing of restrictions. The 
current system gives greater benefits to urban 
citizens than rural citizens and preference to 
local residents over nonlocal residents, with 
far-reaching effects in education, health care, 
social security, and employment opportunities 
(Cooke 2012). The nonlocal rural worker is at 
the lowest level and is therefore the most vulner- 
able to exploitation. They tend to work in areas 
with fewer regulations, like sweatshops, construc- 
tion, and as domestics. They do not typically have 
contracts and have limited (or nonexistent) bene- 
fits. The government in China has tried to assist 
this group, but their conditions have not greatly 
improved. 


European Union 


The European Union (EU) is concerned 
with promoting and protecting diversity. 
The EU has issued directives, including 


implementing the principle of equal treatment 
between persons irrespective of racial or ethnic 
origin, establishing a general framework for 
equal treatment in employment and occupation, 
and on the right of citizens of the Union and 
their family members to move and reside freely 
within the territory of the Member States. The 
European Commission (the executive arm of 
the European Union) issued a renewed commit- 
ment to diversity in 2008. The commitment 
stated that while some Member States have 
protected people outside the area of employ- 
ment, protection is still needed against discrim- 
ination in the workplace. 

Worker migration in the EU has had an impact 
on workforce diversity. The EU struggles with 
aging populations, labor shortages, pressures on 
social security systems, and decreasing competi- 
tiveness with foreign markets (Cerna 2013). One 
way to address these concerns is through finding 
highly skilled workers that are willing to immi- 
grate. Migration within the EU itself is allowed, 
but has not been sufficient to solve all of their 
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labor issues. Workers have started to arrive from 
other countries as well, especially from India and 
Africa (Barak 2005). When these workers move 
they inevitably bring their cultures with them, 
which can lead to tensions with some citizens of 
their host country. 

Not all Member States support free migration 
within the EU. Free movement of citizens is a 
basic tenet in the EU. The resulting migration 
has disproportionately affected some countries, 
especially Germany and the United Kingdom 
(due to greater economic opportunities there). Cit- 
izens in the United Kingdom, especially England 
and Wales, were not happy about being forced to 
take migrants and voted to leave the EU in June 
2016 (1.e., Brexit). Other member countries have 
complained as well, but still currently belong to 
the EU. 

One way the EU has tried to work with Mem- 
ber States is with the Blue Card Directive. The 
Blue Card Directive was meant to attract highly 
skilled immigrants to the EU by approving an 
EU-wide work permit, allowing highly skilled 
non-EU citizens to work and live in most coun- 
tries within the EU. This excludes several coun- 
tries, including Denmark, Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom, who prefer to focus on their national 
policies to attract highly skilled immigrants 
(Cerna 2013). The requirements to earn a Blue 
Card stipulated that applicants must have a work 
contract (or binding job offer) with a salary of at 
least 1.5 times the average gross annual salary 
paid in the Member State, a valid travel document, 
and documents proving the relevant higher pro- 
fessional qualification (Cerna 2013). The worker 
may bring their family, and the permit can be 
approved for up to 3 years. 

The Blue Card Directive has many variations 
to it, depending on the Member State. Some 
Member States have not yet adopted it at all, 
however. One reason for this is timing. The Direc- 
tive was first proposed shortly before the global 
economic crisis of the late 2000s through early 
2010s (1.e., the Great Recession). Politicians were 
pressured to protect the jobs of workers already in 
their countries, especially jobs belonging to resi- 
dential citizens. The Blue Card does not promise 
work indefinitely, nor does it address integration 
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and citizenship, but it can provide a foot in the 
door for highly skilled workers. 


Conclusion 


There are many benefits to workforce diversity. 
Some organizations believe in the social justice 
aspect, others believe that it is good for business, 
and many believe that both are valid. The impact of 
workforce diversity varies from place to place. 
Some countries choose to recruit workers from 
other areas, while other countries strive to find the 
ideal balance for the workers they have. Every 
country has challenges for encouraging diversity 
and for addressing issues with minorities in the 
workplace. No country has “figured out” diversity, 
much less implemented it. Minorities still suffer 
discrimination, both in society and in the work- 
place. Organizations need to instill the good inten- 
tions of today into the workplace of tomorrow. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative discretion; Bureaucratic discre- 
tion; Cultural competency; Cultural identity; Dis- 
cretionary power 


Introduction 


As societies become increasingly culturally 
diverse, more revelations emerge about the com- 
plexity and nuances of cultural identity — particu- 
larly as it relates to how identity informs the 
formulation, implementation, and impact of poli- 
cies by public (including quasi-public) organiza- 
tions. More specifically, cultural identity has been 
strongly implicated in how the populace interacts 
with these organizations. Evidence substantiating 
this claim can be found in how the use, trust, and 
satisfaction of citizens with public goods and ser- 
vices can vary based on their race, gender, reli- 
gion, citizenship status, and more. This requires 
public organizations to go beyond traditional con- 
ceptions of diversity typically used in public man- 
agement for facilitating policy implementation. 
More public organizations should seek a cultur- 
ally competent management approach that 
strategically builds their capabilities, structures, 
and environments in a way that considers how 
cultural identity influences organizational effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, and subsequent policy 
implementation (Norman-Major and Gooden 
2015; Sabharwal et al. 2016). 

The proceeding describes the role and impor- 
tance of cultural competency in a specific and 
critical policy implementation tool: administrative 
(or bureaucratic) discretionary power. Essentially, 
this practice entails public sector workers engag- 
ing in relatively autonomous decision-making 
when performing mission-related tasks, typically 
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in the context of direct service delivery to citizens 
seeking goods and services. The writing starts 
with a brief description detailing the important 
differences between diversity management and 
cultural competency. Then, it moves to a more 
detailed explanation of administrative discretion 
before describing the intersection of discretion 
and cultural competency. The writing ends with 
a discussion of management implications for 
applying cultural competency to effectively facil- 
itating discretionary power. 


From Diversity Management to Cultural 
Competency in Public Administration 


Diversity and diversity management in public 
organizations examines the management of 
heterogeneous workforces with the goal of capi- 
talizing on the benefits diversity brings to an orga- 
nization. Such benefits can include increased 
productivity, organizational effectiveness, and 
creativity and innovation due to the varied per- 
spectives, cultural knowledge, skills, and styles 
that a diverse workforce brings. Diversity man- 
agement particularly examines strategies and 
practices that public organizations can utilize to 
support and benefit from a diverse workforce, 
including but not limited to recruitment and hir- 
ing practices, affirmative action, family leave 
policies, flexible work arrangements, antibias 
training, career advancement and development, 
and mentoring (Riccucci 2002); however, the 
linkages between diversity management prac- 
tices and administrative discretion and organiza- 
tional outcomes have not been explored as 
extensively. 

Rather than just promoting tolerance, inclu- 
sion, and appreciation for cultural differences or 
aiming to increase the numbers of diverse public 
personnel, public agencies adopting cultural com- 
petency approaches to management and mission 
delivery acknowledge and manage for how cul- 
tural identity influences an organization’s internal 
operations and subsequent policy implementa- 
tion. More recently, concepts of cultural compe- 
tency, which have been more prominent in the 
public health and social work fields, have been 
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connected and applied to public administration. 
The concept is distinct from representative 
bureaucracy, diversity, and diversity manage- 
ment as it focuses on the attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills necessary to interact cross-culturally 
where different cultural identities can lead to 
different beliefs, understandings, practices, and 
behaviors. 

Culturally competent organizations are 
thought to promote more effective, efficient, and 
equitable policy decision-making, implementa- 
tion, and service delivery practices as public 
administrators adapt to understand and meet the 
needs of their constituents. Moreover, cultural 
competency also can apply to internal organiza- 
tional management practices given that cultural 
differences can inform workplace dynamics 
among public administrators, such as work, com- 
munication, leadership, and conflict management 
styles. Thus, knowing how to understand, 
approach, and work with cultural differences 
among colleagues also can foster a more produc- 
tive organizational environment. 


Administrative Discretion in Public 
Administration 


The field of public administration has evolved to 
recognize the significant discretionary power that 
public administrators wield in policy decision- 
making, implementation, and service delivery. 
At one time, legislative directives were thought 
to provide clear demarcations regarding the allow- 
able actions of public administrators; however, it 
is now widely recognized that public administra- 
tors often utilize discretion in the interpretation 
and execution of policies and programs given 
the variety and complexity of situations faced 
that often cannot be predicted (Lipsky 1980; 
Mazmanian and Sabatier 1989). For example, 
administrative agencies can develop and issue 
regulations to meet vague legislative mandates, 
determine when and how to enforce a policy, or 
settle stakeholder disputes involving public 
policies. In effect, public administrators exhibit 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers in 
operationalizing, implementing, and adjudicating 
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public policies and programs. Given the degree of 
political power held by public administrators, 
questions then emerge regarding how to ensure 
the accountability of public administrators who 
are not subject to transparency and accountability 
mechanisms, such as public elections. 

For example, following the emergence of the 
US civil rights movement and subsequent out- 
breaks of violence in the 1960s, in response to 
urban poverty and inequality in the delivery of 
services, greater attention was directed to the role 
that public administrators play in administrative 
decision-making and the shortcomings of public 
administrators in prioritizing social equity con- 
siderations in these decisions. In what became 
known as the Minnowbrook conference con- 
vened by public administration scholar Dwight 
Waldo in 1968, the value of social equity in 
policy decision-making, implementation, and 
service delivery was stressed as opposed to tra- 
ditional emphases on efficiency and effective- 
ness. New Public Administration, which called 
for dismantling the systemic exclusion and dis- 
crimination of disadvantaged minorities, 
emerged as a response to the failures of public 
administrators in confronting social inequities 
(Frederickson 1971). 

Another focus that emerged was on the role of 
street-level bureaucrats — public administrators, 
such as police officers, teachers, and welfare 
workers — who directly deliver public services 
and interact with the public, thus serving as impor- 
tant representatives of government to the public 
citizenry (Lipsky 1972, 1980). In the face of 
resource constraints and uncertainty, street-level 
bureaucrats who exercise significant discretion 
regarding policy implementation and service 
delivery can resort to simplifications to assist in 
making quick decisions; however, these “short- 
hand” rules can reflect cultural biases and stereo- 
types that result in discriminatory practices and 
damage to public perception of government insti- 
tutions. Thus, confronting equity concerns in the 
context of administrative discretion aims to ensure 
effective and efficient policy decision-making, 
implementation, and service delivery, while pro- 
moting greater accountability among public 
administrators. 
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Enhancing Administrative Discretionary 
Power with Cultural Competency 


In the context of public sector human resource 
practices, to counter biases influencing adminis- 
trative discretion, one dominant approach has 
been to seek a more representative bureaucracy, 
where the sociodemographic makeup of an orga- 
nization more closely reflects the constituencies 
served (Kingsley 1944; Krislov 1974). This rep- 
resentation aims to reduce bias in decision- 
making while also enhancing public trust; how- 
ever, a representative bureaucracy still may be 
insufficient to address bias in policy decision- 
making, implementation, and service delivery as 
public administrators still may harbor implicit 
biases that can vary along multiple dimensions 
of identity, such as race/ethnicity, gender, sexual 
orientation, religion, age, ability, or so forth. 

Theories of representative bureaucracy also 
have evolved to focus on links between passive 
and active representation (Mosher 1968), 
particularly examining when and how public 
administrators actively advocate on behalf of a 
particular group as opposed to merely passively 
representing a constituency through shared socio- 
demographic characteristics. Growing recogni- 
tion exists that public administrators can actively 
represent constituents in the policy decision- 
making, implementation, and service delivery 
regardless of whether public administrators share 
the sociodemographic identities of their constitu- 
ents; however, active representation requires the 
ability of public administrators to foster a keen 
understanding of the interests and perspectives of 
that group. Cultural competency essentially facil- 
itates active representation and can thus improve 
decision-making. 

Rice (2007) developed what is essentially a 
comprehensive check list for public agencies 
seeking to enhance its cultural competency, 
which can inform better discretionary practices. 
First and foremost, street-level bureaucrats can 
improve their application of discretionary power 
by identifying their implicit bias, which can 
impact how they may treat constituents differently 
based on race, gender, ethnicity, religious status, 
and the like. Once these biases have been 
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identified, it is imperative to address them by devel- 
oping cultural knowledge and gaining more 
diverse experiences. Development of cultural 
knowledge does not only entail gaining specific 
information about specific cultural groups, but 
also understanding how cultural values and norms 
impact behaviors and perspectives. Moreover, 
developing cultural competency includes under- 
standing how certain narratives (e.g., stereotypes) 
about cultural groups emerge that can influence 
perceptions of who is more or less deserving in 
terms of policy development and implementation. 
A good example of this can be seen with the 
Welfare Queen Experiment study by Gilliam 
(1999) where participants were found to have dif- 
ferent views of how deserving black and white 
women were of government subsidized welfare. 

Key to ensuring that cultural competency is 
properly integrated in discretionary power is eval- 
uating outcomes from bureaucrats behaviors, 
which can inform future decision-making and per- 
haps even provide checks for how discretionary 
power is used. Key targets should be the focus of 
continual evaluations. One evaluation target should 
be the extent to which discretionary decisions have 
resulted in a pattern of disparate outcomes for 
constituents based on one or multiple cultural or 
demographic identifiers. Another target is how per- 
sonnel are moving along a cultural competence 
continuum (Cross et al. 1989) where movement 
goes from cultural destructiveness to cultural pro- 
ficiency. The idea is that as personnel move further 
towards cultural proficiency (which is enhanced by 
gaining cultural knowledge), public personnel will 
exhibit less bias in their decision-making. While 
examining constituent outcomes and location on 
the cultural competence continuum are not exhaus- 
tive measures, they are certainly significant. 


Conclusion: Managerial Implications for 
Developing Culturally Competent 
Discretionary Power 


While discretionary decision-making power 
places more autonomy and authority in the 
hands of frontline public personnel, it does not 
comport with a laissez-faire managerial approach. 
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Far from it, effective use of discretion emerges 
from appropriate managerial action that ensures 
personnel are effectively equipped and supported 
in decision-making. Given management’s role in 
ensuring the fulfillment of the organizational mis- 
sion, their role in guiding the use of discretionary 
action is even more imperative because such 
action can significantly influence how the public 
perceives the effectiveness, legitimacy, and value 
of a public organization. That being said, what 
substantive managerial actions should be taken 
to ensure that cultural competence is inculcated 
among frontline personnel, resulting in discretion- 
ary power that is not oppressive, but rather reflec- 
tive of important public values of justice, equity, 
and equality? Furthermore, what barriers and 
opportunities exist for public managers as they 
aim to leverage the benefits of discretionary 
power while promoting cultural competency? 
First, management should explicitly include 
cultural competence as part of the organization’s 
strategic plan. This signals to personnel that this 
remains a priority for the organization and is crit- 
ical to its mission, thus it should inform mission 
delivery. A potential challenge is overcoming 
resistance by personnel and even lower-level 
managers. The likelihood of this happening 
may be particularly high in areas where the 
public organization appears culturally homoge- 
nous or there is a general sentiment of anti- 
multiculturalism. Thus, managers should aim for 
buy-in by explaining how cultural competency 
can enhance effectiveness and ensure compliance 
with multiple ethical and legal requirements. 
Second, focusing on human resource manage- 
ment functions can go a long way in preparing 
personnel to consistently use cultural competency 
in exercising discretion. As mentioned earlier in 
the description of diversity management, strides 
should be made to extensively train personnel in 
antibias training. However, cultural competency 
training goes further by helping personnel under- 
stand how cultural identity develops and 
interpreted in multiple contexts, which can lead 
to bias. Moreover, cultural competency training 
emphasizes the important skills of cross-cultural 
communication and emotional intelligence. 
Lastly, where possible, this training should build 
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in opportunities for personnel to more substan- 
tively understand and connect with the constitu- 
ents they serve. By emphasizing the role of 
training, management signals to personnel that 
cultural competence is a complex, valued skill 
that can be developed and honed. Structured train- 
ing coupled with a strategic plan emphasizing 
cultural competence provides management with 
opportunities to formally evaluate its develop- 
ment and use by personnel. For example, cultural 
competency goals can be part of employee perfor- 
mance evaluations and communication channels 
can be established for use by constituents to report 
their experiences with personnel. Similar to 
implementing cultural competency as part of a 
strategic plan, implementation of training may 
also meet resistance. 

The use of strategic planning, training, evalua- 
tions are but a few key mechanisms to promote 
cultural competency in administrative discretion. 
Additionally, how to implement these solutions 
will vary based on the realities the organizations. 
Nonetheless, success of these solutions at any 
organization will be strongly predicated on how 
much managerial behavior and leadership creates 
an environment that supports cultural competency 
as a central organizational tenet. In other words, if 
public managers and leaders are to overcome the 
shortcomings of traditional diversity manage- 
ment, cultural competency must be promoted by 
them as a core value and not an ancillary function. 
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Synonyms 


Inclusion; Strategic planning; Workforce 


participation 
Definition 


Veterans: individuals who served on active duty in 
the Armed Forces during specified time periods. 
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Individual with a disability: (defined by the Amer- 
icans with Disability Act) a person who has a 
physical or mental impairment that substantially 
limits one or more major life activities, has a 
record of such an impairment, or is regarded as 
having such an impairment. 


Introduction 


While diversity is commonly discussed in public 
administration literature, it is becoming increas- 
ingly important that the scope of this discussion 
expands beyond the usual categories of race, age, 
and gender. Diversity in employment is not only 
important in terms of societal representation, but 
has also been found to impact organizational per- 
formance and outcomes (Keiser et al. 2002; Meier 
et al. 2001; Meier and O’Toole 2002). Addition- 
ally, diversity is even more so an issue in continu- 
ing to have the best public workforce to serve 
citizens. The constant challenge of increasing 
diversity has been described as an ongoing issue 
for public managers (Riccucci 2002). This is 
partly due to the ever-expanding designation of 
which groups, issues, and individuals are included 
in diversity issues. What constitutes diversity will 
expand as our community and country continue to 
change. In order to be the model employer for all 
organizations, public agencies must set the tone 
for diversity in employment (Berry 2010). 

This chapter details efforts in enhancing diver- 
sity, in disability and veteran’s employment, 
within the federal government. The diversity pol- 
icies explored focus specifically on policies 
adopted during President Barak Obama’s admin- 
istration and their impact thereafter. 


Example of Promoting Diversity: 
Veterans’ Preference 


The Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 (included in 
the employment requirements of Title 5 and Title 
38) affords veterans’, who are disabled or who 
served on active duty in the Armed Forces during 
specified time periods, preferences over others in 
hiring and also in retention during reductions in 
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force (U. S. Office of Personnel Management 
2011). This practice dates back to the Civil War 
and continually resurfaces in society’s debate about 
hiring preferences in the federal government. Vet- 
erans’ preferences are in place to not only recognize 
the service of Veterans to the country but to help 
prevent economic loss when individuals try to enter 
or reenter federal employment. The general idea is 
to restore individuals who have served in the mili- 
tary to a competitive employment position and to 
illustrate the government’s obligation to do so. 

Diversity in this regard reaches beyond 
righting the wrongs of past discrimination and 
leveling the playing field for those that have 
served the country. It would appear that this was 
a simple justification to prevent individuals from 
being penalized for their time in military service 
and to help compensate them for the economic 
losses associated with serving the country. But 
instead it is part of a larger overall policy and 
long-term goal of creating a federal culture that 
values veterans’ service, skills, and dedication 
(Berry 2010). The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM) has stated that not only is veterans’ 
employment the right thing to do it is a good 
business practice because of the significant 
resources given to military personnel during 
their training and time in service (2010). There is 
surely work left to be done in this area. The federal 
government is the nation’s leading employer for 
veterans, but nearly 80% of all veterans are 
employed in three departments: Homeland Secu- 
rity, Veterans Affairs, and Department of Defense. 
Even if these departments are more conducive to 
the skills and services of veterans, if 80% of 
women or a particular ethnic group were concen- 
trated in three departments, there would be an 
outcry that this is not meeting the levels of true 
diversity in the federal government. 

The federal government has previously taken 
the appropriate actions to promote diversity 
throughout the entire federal workforce. This 
was the first time there is a strategic OPM plan 
focused directly on increasing the number of vet- 
erans hired throughout the Federal Civil Service 
(Berry 2010). Within the strategic plan, the com- 
mitment of leadership is the first goal. The strate- 
gies include creating a governance structure within 
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the federal government to provide leadership and 
accountability for veteran’s employment by creat- 
ing advocates for veterans’ employment within 
each federal agency (United States Office of Per- 
sonnel and Management 2010). This strategic goal 
also includes indicators for progress. Beyond Pres- 
ident Obama’s executive order, all federal agencies 
are expected to have Veterans Employment Pro- 
gram Offices along with veteran’s employment 
operational plans by specific dates. 

President Obama signed Executive Order 
(EO) 13518 in November 2009. It sought to 
enhance the recruitment and promotion of employ- 
ment opportunities for veterans within the execu- 
tive branch (Obama 2009). Since the time of 
signing this order, there has been an increase of 
2,600 veterans hired over 2010. During this same 
period, the federal government has hired fewer 
people overall. Attention to issues involves hold- 
ing federal agencies accountable to the timeline set 
forth in the executive order ensuring benchmarks 
are reached. Making sure each agency has a writ- 
ten strategic plan and is putting the plan into action 
is the responsibility of human resource profes- 
sionals. Many have already answered the question 
of why it’s important to reflect the society that we 
serve. The Obama administration put the achieve- 
ment of a more inclusive workforce into action. 
All agencies were required to submit a hiring plan 
to OPM by March 8, 2011, and were granted a 
one-time extension until April 11, 2011. Agencies 
were also required to designate a senior-level 
office to be accountable to enhancing employment 
opportunities for individuals with disabilities 
(Leonard 2011). 


Example of Promoting Diversity: 
Individuals with Disabilities 


Diversity consideration in human resource man- 
agement (HRM) moves beyond race, gender, and 
ethnicity and extends to individuals with disabil- 
ities. The Americans with Disability Act (ADA), 
signed into law by President George H. W. Bush 
in July 1990, prohibits discrimination against peo- 
ple with disabilities in employment, transporta- 
tion, public accommodation, communications, 
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and governmental activities. The ADA defines 
an “individual with a disability” as a person who 
has a physical or mental impairment that substan- 
tially limits one or more major life activities, has a 
record of such an impairment, or is regarded as 
having such an impairment. Previously, disabled 
persons were protected in employment under the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Nigro and Nigro 
2000). EO 13163 signed by President Clinton in 
2000 called for an increase of 100,000 individuals 
with disabilities to be employed in the federal 
government over 5 years. OPM implemented EO 
13173 signed by President Obama in July of 2010 
to increase federal employment of individuals 
with disabilities. The executive orders require dif- 
ferent hiring targets and agency requirements for 
the federal government. 

Currently individuals with disabilities repre- 
sent a little over 5% of the federal workforce, 
and those with targeted disabilities represent less 
than 1% (Office of the Press Secretary 2010). 
When celebrating the 25th anniversary, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
administrator made an outstanding diversity 
case. The administrator stated that until he has a 
workforce that reflects all the people in the USA 
that are affected by disasters, he will never have 
good plans for combating those disasters. When 
thinking about natural disasters such as flooding, 
hurricanes, and especially Hurricane Katrina, 
unless you have people that understand the place 
and the people affected by the disaster, you truly 
won’t be prepared. Every agency provides ser- 
vices to the American public, and at OPM they 
have to make sure the workforce can do all of that. 


Importance of Employment 


Individuals of all backgrounds enjoy the social 
benefits of being employed. The American Com- 
munity Survey reported that about 41.3 million or 
15.1% of the civilian non-institutionalized popu- 
lation, 5 years of age and older in the USA, are 
people who reported a disability (Brault 2008). 
Only around 20% of adults (individuals over the 
age of 18) with disabilities are active in the labor 
force, compared to around 70% of those without 
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disabilities. The disparity is alarming and efforts 
are being made to close that gap. Lessons in this 
area include the importance of attention and 
follow-through of new government initiatives. 
Executive orders are important, but without the 
right people in place, the orders will not be turned 
into action. 

Employment is critical to success in an indi- 
vidual’s life. Being able to live a self-supporting 
life provides people with disabilities a feeling of 
enhanced self-worth and results in tax savings for 
society at large (Ledvinka 2010). Different indi- 
viduals may need different accommodations and 
many public human resource agencies to ensure 
individuals get what they need. Safeguarding vet- 
eran employment rights and disability laws is 
essential to workplace equality and diversity. 
The health and safety of veterans and the disabled 
are beneficial to both work environments and for 
employee’s personal health and their families. 
Flexible work-life balance helps veterans and dis- 
abled people to sustain their livelihood and finan- 
cial security — that may require time away from 
work to address maintaining their health care and 
health insurance needs. 

Being aware of policies that apply to workers is 
most important in all matters of diversity imple- 
mentation. These policies could be related to 
transportation, benefits, education, or training. 
Increased employment of diverse populations 
benefits all members of society. Making societal 
shifts in the perceptions of groups can take place, 
and employment is an avenue where change can 
happen. Broadening what diversity encapsulates 
will be an ongoing ever-changing issue. Both 
public and private managers will continue to 
have the need to construct a workforce that mir- 
rors the population in which they serve. As our 
population changes, our definition of diversity 
may change. Which groups and individuals will 
be protected and have policy constructed for them 
will be a never-ending job. Race, gender, age, 
class, sexual orientation, disability, and the list of 
groups and subgroups could be endless. Policies 
can be constructed in broad terms but be 
implemented with a focused agenda. It will be 
necessary to provide the right service, to the 
right people at the right time. Many people will 
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need many different things in terms of employ- 
ment and services from government. 


Conclusion 


Other areas of diversity research suggest that a 
critical mass of individuals with certain underrep- 
resented attributes is necessary to produce real 
change. The critical mass concept, adopted from 
physics, is often applied to employment. A critical 
mass (one-third) of women in leadership roles is 
considered necessary to change views and atti- 
tudes toward women as well as build stronger 
organizations (Zoppo 2010). Ely (1995) found 
that until critical mass is reached for women in 
leadership position, neither men or women will 
change the perception of sex role stereotypes. 

Inroads in closing that gap would be changed 
in this area. Policy and executive orders have been 
in place to facilitate some change here, but imple- 
mentation and action have been lacking. Leader- 
ship and action need to be in place to see success 
in this area. Making the federal government a 
model employer will help make it a more attrac- 
tive place of employment for the next generation 
coming into the workforce. Working for govern- 
ment and making a difference are where individ- 
uals can make a lasting impact in the communities 
to which they belong. 
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The Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Con- 
sumer Protection Act (“the Act”) became the law 
of the land with the President’s signature on July 
21, 2010 (Dodd-Frank Act, Pub. L. No. 111-203, 
124 Stat. 1376, (2010)). The Act is widely con- 
sidered the most far-reaching legislative change 
for the financial industry, since the enactment 
of the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, the Investment Company 
Act of 1940, and the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940. Because the Act affects every financial 
institution in the United States and beyond, the 
financial industry was required to address the 
tectonic shift in banking, securities, derivatives, 
executive compensation, consumer protection, 
and corporate governance. 

The most significant changes mandated by the 
Dodd-Frank Act affect several core constituents 
and industries. The Act created a new resolution 
regime for large financial companies; affected, 
among other things, the oversight and supervision 
of financial institutions; and created the consumer 
financial protection bureau, an agency tasked with 
the implementation and enforcement of consumer 
protection laws. The Act also effected substantive 
changes in the regulation of over-the-counter 
derivatives, introduced more stringent regulatory 
capital requirements, implemented changes to 
executive compensation practices and corporate 
governance, reformed the regulation of credit rat- 
ing agencies, incorporated the so-called Volcker 
Rule, and effected major changes in the securiti- 
zation market. Most significantly, the Act required 
registration of advisers to certain private funds in 
Title IV. 

The Act in its respective Titles encapsulates 
fast changes for the financial industry. The Act 
under various titles entails: 


Significant systemic risk regulation; 

An orderly liquidation authority; 

The Volcker Rule; 

Swaps pushout rules; 

Bank capital requirements; 

Rules on derivatives; 

Regulations of advisers to hedge funds and others; 

Investor protection and improvements to the reg- 
ulation of securities; 
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The elimination of the OTS; 

Deposit insurance reform; 

Amendments to the regulation of bank and thrift- 
holding companies and depository institutions; 

Rules on payment, clearing, and settlement; 

A new bureau of consumer financial protection; 

Emergency stabilization and federal reserve 
governance; 

The Pay It Back Act; 

Substantive rules governing insurance. 


The Act’s systemic risk regulation focuses on 
granting a newly created regulatory substantial 
authority, Financial Stability Oversight Council 
(FSOC). FSOC serves as an early warning system 
to improve oversight of the financial system, to 
identify risks in financial firms and particular mar- 
ket activities, and to coordinate prudential stan- 
dards among several governmental agencies. The 
FSOC is tasked with the identification of system- 
ically important nonbank financial companies 
(SIFIs). SIFI designation would bring a company 
under regulation by the Federal Reserve and trig- 
ger the application of heightened prudential 
standards. 

The Act also introduces the new Office of 
Financial Research (OFR). The OFR serves as 
the information-gathering arm of the FSOC and 
has the authority to collect substantial amounts of 
information from financial market participants, 
backed by subpoena power and the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

Another important new element introduced 
by the Act is its orderly liquidation authority 
that replaces the Bankruptcy Code and other 
laws pertaining to the liquidation of financial 
companies. The new authority is modeled to a 
significant extent on Sections 11 and 13 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act. The liquidation 
authority attempts to balance the objectives 
of bankruptcy and consumer protection laws 
with the objectives of public confidence, risk 
taking, and preserving and restoring financial 
stability. 

The Act also contains the so-called Volcker 
Rule. The Volcker Rule curtails banking entities’ 
abilities to sponsor or invest in a hedge fund or 
private equity fund or engage in proprietary 
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trading. The rule also requires SIFIs to carry addi- 
tional capital. 

Under the so-called swaps pushout rule, the 
Act prohibits certain types of federal assistance 
to major swap market participants and certain 
swap dealers. Under the rule, an insured deposi- 
tory institution can be affiliated with a swaps 
entity and still receive federal assistance, but it 
prohibits the use of taxpayer funds to prevent 
receivership of any swap entity resulting from 
swap activity. 

The Act also regulates derivatives transactions 
via mandatory clearing through centralized clear- 
ing organizations, new categories of regulated 
market participants, and the pushout from banks 
to bank affiliates of swap activities. Particular 
rules in this title pertain to swaps, security-based 
swaps, and mixed swaps. 

The Act includes several provisions pertaining 
to investor protection and improvements to the 
regulation of securities. This miscellaneous 
assortment of provisions is intended to strengthen 
broker-dealer regulation and improve investor 
protection. For example, the Act disqualifies 
felons and other bad actors from Regulation 
D offerings and requires the SEC to compensate 
whistleblowers, among other whistleblower 
protections. 

Credit-rating agencies and especially nation- 
ally recognized statistical rating organizations 
(““NRSROs’”) are also targeted by the Act. The 
Act requires NRSROs to be more transparent 
in their rating procedures and methodologies, 
increases internal controls, provides the investing 
public with a private right of action against 
NRSROs, and gives the SEC more leeway in 
enforcement and examination. 

Credit retention requirements are another 
major topic under the Act. Because Congress 
saw securitization as a major contributing factor 
to the financial crisis, the Act requires securitizers 
to retain a portion of the credit risk from asset- 
backed securities. 

Compensation arrangements for executives at 
financial institutions and public companies are 
also governed by the Act. While the Act does 
not impose concrete limits and prohibitions 
on executive compensation, it does include 
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principles-based provisions on executive compen- 
sation. Such provisions include a mandatory non- 
binding say-on-pay vote and a requirement for 
listed companies to have independent compensa- 
tion committees. The Act authorized the SEC to 
issue rules requiring disclosures of the relation- 
ship between executive compensation and finan- 
cial performance as well as rules requiring 
companies to disclose the annual total compensa- 
tion of the chief executive officer (CEO), the 
median annual total compensation of all 
employees, except the CEO, and the ratio of the 
median employee annual total compensation to 
that of the CEO. Under the Act, the SEC is 
required to direct-listing exchanges to enforce 
the implementation of policies relating to 
clawbacks of compensation packages and disclo- 
sure of incentive-based compensation that is 
based on publicly reported financial information. 
The trigger for a clawback is a financial reporting 
restatement. 

The Act reforms deposit insurance. The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) is 
required to base deposit insurance assessments 
on the average consolidated total assets minus 
average tangible equity of insured depository 
institutions. The Act revises the assessment cal- 
culations and shifts the distribution of assess- 
ments to the larger banks. The Act permanently 
increases the maximum deposit insurance amount 
to $250,000. The increase has retroactive effect 
for institutions for which the FDIC was appointed 
receiver or conservator between January 1, 2008 
and October 3, 2008. 

The Act amends the regulation of bank and 
thrift-holding companies and depository institu- 
tions. The Act requires increased supervision and 
stricter regulation pertaining to the examination 
and enforcement powers over depository 
institution-holding companies and their subsidi- 
aries. However, holding companies of thrifts that 
function solely in a trust or fiduciary capacity are 
excluded under the Act. 

The Act increases restrictions on loans to com- 
pany insiders. The insider loan restrictions are 
heightened in the Act via an expansion of the 
types of transactions subject to insider lending 
limits. Such transaction types include securities 
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lending or borrowing transactions, repurchase 
agreements and reverse repurchase agreements, 
as well as derivative transactions. 

To reduce the risks of contagion among mar- 
kets and financial firms, the Act also includes 
provisions on payment, clearing, and settlement. 
Because financial firms that conduct or support 
multilateral payments, clearing, or settlement 
functions can create and concentrate risks to the 
financial system, the Act includes greater over- 
sight of these entities and their respective activi- 
ties. Accordingly, the Act designates systemically 
important financial market utilities as well as pay- 
ment, clearing and settlement activities. 

The Act established the Consumer Financial 
Protection Bureau (CFPB). The CFPB combines 
broad powers with a significant budget and exer- 
cises most of its consumer protection functions 
under existing consumer protection laws. While 
providing certain exemptions, the Act defines 
covered person rather broadly by including any 
person engaged in offering or providing a con- 
sumer financial product or service. 

Most important for this summary, the Act 
required registration of advisers to certain private 
funds in Title IV. Prior to the enactment of the 
Dodd-Frank Act, private fund advisers and pro- 
moters designed private funds to operate within 
the exceptions and exemptions of the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
the Investment Company Act of 1940, and, until 
2012, the Investment Advisers Act of 1940. For 
the pre-Dodd-Frank law on advisers, see Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940, Pub. L. No. 76-768, 
54 Stat. 789 (current version at 15 U.S.C. § 80b 
(2012)). These exemptions gave private fund 
advisers substantial freedom in their investment 
activities. 

Title IV of the Dodd-Frank Act authorized the 
SEC to promulgate rules requiring registration 
and enhanced disclosure for private fund advisers 
(Dodd-Frank Act, Pub. L. No. 111-203, § 
401, 124 Stat. 1376, 1570 (2010)). Title IV 
requires private fund advisers with more than 
$150 million assets under management (AUM) 
to register with the SEC as investment advisers. 
In addition to exempting private fund advisers 
with less than $150 million AUM from 
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registration, Title IV also exempts advisers with 
less than $100 million AUM who provide advice 
to foreign private advisers with fewer than fifteen 
clients and investors in the United States, advice 
to clients on investments other than private funds, 
and venture capital fund advisers. 

In addition to mandating private investment 
fund adviser registration, Title IV requires regis- 
tered investment advisers to maintain records and 
any other information that may be necessary and 
appropriate to evaluate the private fund industry, 
maintain appropriate oversight, and avoid sys- 
temic risk. To attain these objectives, the SEC 
amended its Form ADV and introduced Form PF 
(private funds). 

The reporting obligations in Form PF 
increased the level of regulatory oversight of pri- 
vate funds to unprecedented levels. Form PF 
requires investment managers to disclose infor- 
mation about themselves, about the funds they 
manage, and about their investors. This includes 
the products used by the investment adviser, 
performance and changes in performance of 
the products, financing information, risk metrics, 
strategies used, credit exposure, and positions 
held by the investment adviser, among other cat- 
egories of information. 

Important Form PF disclosure requirements 
include the five trading counterparties to which 
the reporting fund has the greatest net counter- 
party credit exposure, along with the dollar 
amount owed to each creditor, and a breakdown 
of the net asset value (NAV) that the investment 
manager manages, including the percentage of the 
reporting fund’s net asset value that was managed 
using high-frequency trading strategies. Other 
important Form PF disclosures include the 
requirement that the manager identifies changes 
in market factors and their effect on the long and 
short components of the portfolio as a percentage 
of NAV, any information about the counterparties’ 
collateral and other credit support posted to the 
respective reporting funds, as well as trading and 
clearing mechanisms subject to liquidity con- 
straints and the duration of those constraints. 

The SEC intended Form PF to improve its 
understanding of reporting funds’ liquidity, expo- 
sure, and assets. To help the SEC understand 
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reporting funds’ liquidity, exposure, and assets, 
Form PF requires investment advisers to disclose 
the time increments it would take to liquidate a 
certain percentage of the reporting funds’ portfo- 
lio, the dollar value of long and short positions in 
each asset class, the value of turnover by asset 
class, the market value of each of the advised 
funds’ borrowings and the types of creditors, and 
the aggregate value of all derivative positions for 
each advised fund. Finally, Form PF requires dis- 
closure of the reporting funds’ restrictions (if any) 
on investor withdrawals and redemptions and 
other information pertaining to investor liquidity, 
such as the percentage of NAV. 

The SEC takes a tiered approach intended to 
reflect the relative risks of each type of fund. 
Large hedge fund advisers, those with at least 
$1.5 bilion Regulatory Assets Under 
Management attributable to hedge funds, are 
required to update Form PF filings quarterly (Id. 
at 71,140). By contrast, private fund advisers with 
less than $1.5 billion RAUM attributable to pri- 
vate funds are required to complete and file Form 
PF annually (see id.). 

In light of the highly sensitive nature of these 
required disclosures and the complexity of the 
reporting requirements, Form PF can create sub- 
stantial challenges for the hedge fund industry. 
Some of the most controversial disclosure require- 
ments in Form PF include the reporting of risk 
metrics, strategies and products used by the 
investment adviser and its funds, counterparties 
and credit exposure, performance and changes in 
performance, financing information, percentage 
of assets traded using algorithms, and the percent- 
age of fund assets held in equity and debt 
instruments. 


Conclusion 


The Dodd-Frank Act fundamentally reformed the 
financial services and banking industries in the 
United States. Significant changes associated 
with the Dodd-Frank Act are particularly associ- 
ated with the private fund industry. Despite the 
tectonic shift in the regulatory framework for the 
private fund industry, some evidence exist that the 
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private fund industry 1s coping well with the new 
post-Dodd-Frank Act regulatory environment. 
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Introduction 


One dominant framework sets the terms for 
almost all thinking today about questions of sus- 
tainability. Whether contemporary policy-makers 
are aware of it or not, this structure is the basis of 
the way that most practitioners and thinkers across 
the globe approach sustainability issues. The 
framework assumes that sustainability should be 
understood in terms of three domains: the econ- 
omy, the environment, and the social. These 
domains are said to relate to each other as three 
independent spheres of life. They are usually 
depicted visually as three pillars, as a Venn dia- 
gram of three intersecting circles, or as three 
nested concentric circles with the economy at the 
center. In each case their combined outcome is 
one of supposed sustainability. 

Today, sustainability is a foundational concept 
for public administration, policy-making and 
political governance, and versions of this three- 
domain framework are everywhere in policy doc- 
uments. Despite this prevalence, however, the 
framework is rarely interrogated in either an 
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intensive or sustained way. By comparison, policy 
content is regularly examined for its potential 
impact on sustainability outcomes. Practices of 
sustainability are routinely evaluated for their 
consequences. And indicator sets are carefully 
formulated for assessing sustainability. At the 
same time, the frame for defining and operatio- 
nalizing sustainability is usually left as an 
assumed set of categories: economy, environment 
(or ecology), and social (or society), with the 
economy usually striding out in front as the first 
among “equals.” In other words, economic con- 
siderations have become the center of almost all 
decision-making processes, and the economy 
(note the definite article “the” here denoting the 
singularity of the concept) is treated as central to 
the human condition, qualifying and providing a 
measure of comparison for everything else. In the 
late 1990s, a team of economists even set out to 
put an economic value on the world’s biosphere 
(Constanza et al. 1987). 

When this three-domain structure is modified, 
there is rarely any reflection on why it is being 
changed or why the original domain structure is a 
problem. Hence the modifications usually carry 
the problems associated with the originating struc- 
ture. The problems of the dominant three-domain 
structure vary in their impact and consequence, 
but a few key summarizing points can be laid out 
immediately: 


1. A particular form of the economic tends to be 
lifted out as the primary orientating limit for 
sustainability practice. That is, since 1989 and 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, capitalism as a mode 
of production from the industrial to post- 
industrial is usually taken as the only economic 
regime under consideration. Sustainability 
practices therefore are limited to the disciplin- 
ary task of civilizing a wild and rampant cap- 
italism (Elkington 1997), rather than the more 
fundamental task of securing a sustainable eco- 
nomic order per se. There are signs, in Brexit, 
in the US election of Donald Trump, and in the 
rise of alt-right movements elsewhere, that 
postindustrial populations are today reacting 
fiercely against the dominance of global capi- 
talism and are seeking a retreat to national or 
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parochial alternatives. Both, needless to say, 
have not historically led toward more sustain- 
able economies. 

. The economic is itself is usually treated reduc- 
tively as primarily concerning production and 
financing, leaving out many other aspects of 
economic practice such as work and welfare. 
The one area that has entered into sustainability 
practice more recently is accounting 
(Lamberton 2005). However, this has taken 
the form of accounting for sustainability, and 
it has not led to the inclusion of accounting and 
regulation as one of the subdomains of eco- 
nomics (as we would argue should 
happen) — that is, as a subdomain that itself 
should be assessed (Deegan 2013). 

. The environment is too often defined as outside 
of human practices, ignoring, for example, the 
ecology of the human body or the inter- 
relationality of ecological systems, human 
and nonhuman. This tendency is very apparent 
in the dominant sustainability ratings for build- 
ings. These rating systems — including 
most notably Building Research Establish- 
ment’s Environmental Assessment Method 
(BREEAM), Sustainable Building Tool 
(SBTool), and Leadership in Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Design (LEED) — all work as 
standalone assessments of a building in itself, 
rather than placing the building in the context 
of the larger built environment, its ecological 
setting, and its human use (Castanheira and 
Braganca 2014). Like the economy, the envi- 
ronment is also frequently understood as a 
domain that is independent of its social formu- 
lation. It is nature that stands aside from soci- 
ality and must either be utilized by the 
economy or preserved by and for the society. 

. The social is often relegated to being the vague 
domain of extra things that do not fit the first 
two categories. It thus does not have any coher- 
ence as a category except to signify the practi- 
tioner’s interest in more than economic and 
environmental considerations. This produces 
an unresolvable paradox: societal matters can 
be reduced to economic commodities trans- 
acted within markets, and at the same time, 
these matters are defined by their very 
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exclusion from the economy proper. It is both 
related negatively and extensionally to the pri- 
mal category of the economy. 


. Political issues are embedded in the social 


and/or largely reduced to questions of gover- 
nance and implementation. Following Point 
4 above, it also occupies the social space that 
is of little interest to markets. Foreshadowing 
our discussion of Marx and Smith below, the 
highly politicized conditions of the economy 
itself are ignored. 


. Cultural issues, except for education and 


capacity training, and occasionally heritage 
are too often completely passed over. Again, 
anticipating our alternative formulation 
discussed below, we suggest that this passing 
over ignores the complex and interconnected 
relations between culture and other political, 
economic, and ecological practices. Quite 
aside from questions here of sustaining cultural 
diversity as an intrinsic aim, interpreting cul- 
ture as a submerged part of the social forgets 
that economies themselves — including the 
global market — are intrinsically also cultural 
forms, historically developed, but as more or 
less contingent in their enactment as any other 
practice. In other words, there is a need for a 
domain structure which can talk as much about 
the culture of economics as the economics of 
culture (and politics and ecology). 


. The three domains are treated as independent 


spheres of actual activity. For all of the argu- 
ments that the three domains need to be 
brought together in an integrated assessment, 
they continue to be hypostasized as standalone 
spheres, pillars, or circles. This is not to sug- 
gest that different domains of sustainability 
should not be given their own integrity with 
their own means of measurement (and not just 
financial equivalences). But it does require a 
way of having it both ways: that is, naming 
different domains of sustainability in analytic 
terms and recognizing that in practice they are 
dimensions of a whole rather than standalone 
spheres that need to be brought back together. 


Overcoming these problems is the motivating 


concern of our discussion. It is woven throughout 
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the chapter by implication and through critique. 
We begin by examining the history of the concept 
of “sustainability,” focusing on the methodology 
associated with its application to public adminis- 
tration, public policy, and political governance. 
This will be done in the first instance through a 
detailed examination of a key classical text, Our 
Common Future (World Commission on Environ- 
ment Development 1997). The chapter then works 
to understand the nature of the domain structure 
that frames thinking on sustainability as it is prac- 
ticed into the present. Finally, the chapter seeks to 
describe an alternative framework for understand- 
ing domains of sustainability that we argue might 
avoid some of the present problems. 


The Short History of Sustainability 


Sustainability is usually defined in terms of being 
able to carry on, endure, or have a future. This is 
what can be called negative sustainability — not 
negative in the sense of being bad, but negative in 
the sense of just keeping a system or process 
going through the absence of harmful action. 
Reducing pollution. Curbing chronic inequality. 
Mitigating the excesses of development. Keeping 
down levels of crime. As we have elaborated 
elsewhere, negative sustainability describes the 
process of reducing the bad effects of previous 
rounds of development or human practice that 
might qualify our future (James et al. 2015). By 
comparison, positive sustainability can be defined 
as practices and meanings of human engagement 
that make for life worlds that project and support 
ongoing natural and social flourishing. In contrast 
to negative sustainability, this requires that we 
define the terms and conditions of what we con- 
sider to be positively good. It entails projecting 
practices for achieving the enduring future of 
those conditions, a much more demanding pros- 
pect. Most troubling in the age in which we live, it 
requires a thoroughgoing re-acquaintance with 
our material and social worlds in terms other 
than as a collection of resources for investment, 
exploitation, and labor. 

One document written 30 years ago, Our Com- 
mon Future, provides a useful point of departure 
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for beginning that task. The report was the work of 
the World Commission on Environment Develop- 
ment, established by the United Nations in the 
mid-1980s. Our Common Future is a reference 
point for almost all thinking today on sustainabil- 
ity. It elaborates a structure for understanding 
sustainability that has been frequently qualified 
but remains influential and pervasive since it was 
first published. Its definition emphasizes our 
responsibility as a global community to those 
people who will come after us: “Sustainable 
development is development that meets the 
needs of the present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs.” (World Commission 1987, p. 41). 

This definition still works for many purposes 
and, despite its anthropocentrism, is almost uni- 
versally regarded today as normatively positive. 
This is despite the fact that it is presented as a self- 
disciplining prepositional phrase: as much as sus- 
tainability normatively constrains development, 
development precedes, defines, and disciplines 
sustainability. Moreover, in the terms of our def- 
inition above, this approach retains all the features 
of a negative definition of sustainability. To be 
fair, while the report does not actively set out the 
conditions for positive sustainability, it does elab- 
orate what it means by “needs” in a minimal 
way — the human need for livelihoods, food, 
energy, housing, water supply, sanitation, and 
health care. And, for the first time, it makes the 
remarkable claim that “Over the course of this 
century, the relationship between the human 
world and the planet that sustains it has undergone 
a profound change” (p. 26). It thus brilliantly 
anticipates discussions about the Anthropocene 
that reach their culmination three decades later. 

Our Common Future was one of the first major 
public documents to use the three-domain model, 
though for the most part this use remains implicit. 
Resounding throughout the document are 
enveloping sentences such as the following: “No 
single blueprint of sustainability will be found, as 
economic and social systems and ecological con- 
ditions differ widely among countries. Each 
nation will have to work out its own concrete 
policy implications” (p. 39). The appeal to local 
specificity here is important. The report, however, 
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anticipates many of the problems that are carried 
through by subsequent policy and governance 
writings. 

First, many of the orienting arguments of the 
report separate out the economic from the social. 
It is not done directly. Rather it is assumed while 
making claims about other issues. In one example 
concerning the reach of the report, the report’s 
authors say, “Thus the goals of economic and 
social development must be defined in terms of 
sustainability in all countries — developed or 
developing, market-oriented or centrally 
planned.” (p. 41 emphasis added). As in numerous 
other places in the report, the syntax here — the use 
of the word “and” — assumes that the economic 
stands outside the social. And additionally, by 
implication from the context of that sentence, 
that social development necessarily follows from 
economic development. 

Second, Our Common Future elaborates upon 
its aim of finding an integrated understanding of 
sustainability by making a self-contradicting and 
self-defeating theoretical proposition: the envi- 
ronment, the economy and the social are “all one”: 


Until recently, the planet was a large world in which 
human activities and their effects were neatly com- 
partmentalized within nations, within sectors 
(energy, agriculture, trade), and within broad areas 
of concern (environment, economics, social). These 
compartments have begun to dissolve. This applies 
in particular to the various global ‘crises’ that have 
seized public concern, particularly over the past 
decade. These are not separate crises: an environ- 
mental crisis, a development crisis, an energy crisis. 
They are all one (p. 14). 


Despite its laudable attempt at holism in this 
claim, the problem is that the means of analytical 
integration remains rhetorical. Because Our Com- 
mon Future regularly uses these terms throughout 
the report as standalone analytical concepts (our 
first point above), the work to bring them back 
together needs to be much more than a few rhe- 
torical flourishes. And it needs to be more precise 
about its integrating propositions. For example, 
the report argues that, “We are now forced to 
accustom ourselves to an accelerating ecological 
interdependence among nations. Ecology and 
economy are becoming ever more interwoven 
locally, regionally, nationally, and globally into a 
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seamless net of causes and effects” (p. 14 empha- 
sis added). However, what this suggests is that 
these domains of ecology and economy were 
once separate — not just as ideas, but in 
practice — and recent processes of globalization 
have brought them together. As we will explore 
below, it turns out that except for one aspect —that 
is, intensifying processes of globalization have 
certainly intensified the global interrelationship 
between these domains — the claim is historically 
and practically wrong. In practice, ecologies, 
economies, and social relations have always 
been bound up with each other. Even in theory, 
they have long been integrated. In the Western 
tradition — to take an example where their disso- 
ciation might appear most credible — physiocrats 
have long argued for the integral relationship 
between land, nature, and the production of 
wealth. Even nineteenth-century thinkers, like 
Adam Smith and Karl Marx, who had begun to 
argue for the importance of economic relations 
also stressed their close relationship to political 
and ideological forms. To make things more 
perplexing, in the world of ideas, it is only 
during the period which the report was being 
written — the mid-to-late twentieth century — that 
these three domains were just being separated out 
(having simultaneously just been put together). 
This double move is a confusion to which Our 
Common Future centrally contributes. 

Third, Our Common Future assumes a certain 
kind of economics — one of necessary growth. 
“Meeting essential needs requires,” the authors 
contend, “not only a new era of economic growth 
for nations in which the majority are poor, but an 
assurance that those poor get their fair share of the 
resources required to sustain that growth” (p. 16). 
It is the words “not only” here that signal our 
point, but the authors go much further. In fact 
they argue for a whole new era of economic 
growth. They estimate “a five-to-tenfold increase 
in manufacturing output will be needed just 
to raise developing world consumption of 
manufactured goods to industrialized world levels 
by the time population growth rates level off next 
century” (p. 21). Aside from implicitly endorsing 
the idea of “industrialized world levels” constitut- 
ing a comprehensive and homogenous set of 
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goods that the “developing world” ought, in toto, 
to pursue, they ignore the many discontents that 
had by 1987 already long existed precisely due to 
the very processes of industrialization. Though 
recent arguments about the existence and desir- 
ability of “multiple modernities” might overstate 
the case, it is clear that paths toward moderniza- 
tion are themselves complex and may involve 
very different configurations and corresponding 
quantities of “manufacturing output” to meet the 
needs of the world. 

Fourth, Our Common Future treats “species and 
ecosystems as resources for development” (p. 20). 
This phrase is the title of Chapter 6. It anticipates 
the language of ecosystem services, which turns 
ecological processes and beings into resources that 
serve the economy. To be sure, the more sophisti- 
cated and normatively oriented ecological econo- 
mists treats the environment as both a means and 
ends. However, such sophistication continually 
risks becoming erased when translated to institu- 
tional practice, where “bottom-line” accounting 
cannot help but to reinterpret the environment as 
a bundle of costs and benefits that input into sus- 
tainability statements. As Andy Scerri writes: 

the three-dimensional model tends to coalesce 

social and economic drivers and, in the case of 

TBL [Triple Bottom Line] and CSR [Corporate 

Social Responsibility] ‘reporting’, for example, 

subsumes these to pre-determined market- 

economic efficiency criteria that are adjusted to 


provide for environmental protection or social jus- 
tice concerns. (Scerri 2012, p. 3) 


For private firms, such risks are especially 
acute. While it is rare for firms to go broke as a 
direct consequence of their environment record, 
legal, political, and other social bottom lines really 
still resolve to a single bottom line: profit. Public 
policy approaches to ecological modernization — a 
term that emerged in the late 1980s at the same 
time as Our Common Future — followed the same 
pathway. As Peter Christoff puts it: 

the environment is reduced to a series of concerns 

about resource inputs, waste and pollutant emissions. 

As cultural needs and non-anthropocentric values 

(such as are reflected in the Western interest in the 

preservation of wilderness) cannot be reduced to 

monetary terms, they tend to be marginalised 


or excluded from consideration. (Christoff 
1996, p. 485. 
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Fifth, Our Common Future draws political 
concerns into the economy-ecology intersection 
without giving politics any separate integrity as a 
dimension of the social. To take an example that 
appeared anachronistic in the 1990s and 2000s but 
which now threatens to emerge once more, the 
nuclear arms race is drawn into the economy- 
ecology dyad by emphasizing that its use of eco- 
nomic resources could be otherwise used for eco- 
nomic development. The actual deployment of 
those resources — nuclear war — 1s decried for its 
disastrous ecological circumstances rather than its 
comprehensive annihilation of life as we know 
it. The political dimension of these social disasters 
disappears in the narrative of the crises that the 
world faces. All sorts of localized variations, from 
the effects of climate change on Pacific Island 
peoples to the imbalanced distribution of environ- 
mental harms and benefits in urban planning, are 
similarly obscured by the assumption that eco- 
nomic and environmental goods can be dispas- 
sionately evaluated and transacted. 

In analyzing a 30-year-old document, it is nei- 
ther our intention to ignore the monumental shifts 
in policy and planning discourse that its publica- 
tion has occasioned nor to undermine its drive 
toward a recalibrated estimate of the goods and 
harms processes of modernization, industrializa- 
tion, and economic development have brought. 
We have discussed what we, and others, see as 
its failings at length precisely because Our Com- 
mon Future remains such an influential touch- 
stone for contemporary developments in public 
policy, administration, and governance. Before 
we survey some of the current frameworks that 
bear this influence, we need first to go back a little 
further into history to explore how, in conceptual 
understanding, the domains of environment and 
economics emerged variably. This emergence is 
much more recent than one would imagine. 


The Longer History of Domains of 
Sustainability 


Sustainability as a concept that applies to the 
domains of ecology, economics, politics, and 
culture — or even as applied one of those domains 
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taken separately — is remarkably recent. Even the 
linking of sustainability with the environment is 
more novel than one would expect. In 1962 Rachael 
Carson wrote her bestseller Silent Spring (1962). It 
began a national debate in the United States with 
extended global impact leading to the banning of 
DDT. She introduced the paradigm-changing 
idea of the “ecology of the world within our 
bodies.” However, the book never used the con- 
cept of “sustainability.” A decade later in 1972, a 
dispassionately ferocious book called Limits to 
Growth hit the bookstands and despite its reli- 
ance upon what was for the time complex com- 
putational models, sold 12 million copies. 
Though deeply concerned about the ecological 
future of the planet, yet it too never used the word 
“sustainability” (Meadows et al. 1972). Treating 
the economy and the environment as domains 
has a longer history, but it is not as extended as 
one would have assumed. 


The Domain of the Environment 
When Gro Harlem Brundtland took on the task of 
chairing the World Commission on Environment 
Development, she was wrestling with the question 
of domains: 
When the terms of reference of our Commission 
were originally being discussed in 1982, there were 
those who wanted its considerations to be limited to 
‘environmental issues’ only. This would have been 
a grave mistake. The environment does not exist as 
a sphere separate from human actions, ambitions, 
and needs, and attempts to defend it in isolation 
from human concerns have given the very word 
‘environment’ a connotation of naivety in some 


political circles. (From the Chairman’s Forward 
1987, pp. 6—7) 


As significant as Brundtland’s reference to the 
integration of the environment with “human con- 
cerns” might be, this recognition dates from much 
earlier. While “the environment” only enters com- 
mon English usage in the twentieth century, in the 
notion of nature that usage is often (though not 
universally) synonymous with one of the concep- 
tual anchors of Western philosophy and religion. 
And while analytic distinctions between nature 
and its various opposites — society, artifice, civili- 
zation, God, idealism, and so on — abound within 
that tradition, these distinctions point equally 
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toward the practical intermingling of human and 
natural concerns. Humans till and tender the earth, 
even as they are subject to its ferocious forces. 
They enjoy its bounties just as, through sin, tech- 
nology, or the exercise of will, they alienate them- 
selves from its encompassment. 

It might seem, through its near synonym of 
nature, that the environment is a universal 
domain. Industrialization marks the transition, 
however, in practice and in recognition, of the 
relations between humans and nature. Still subject 
to its demands, humans increasingly exercise con- 
trol upon it — part of a broader transition that 
Foucault (2008) describes as biopower or 
biopolitics, the regulation of populations through, 
among other techniques, organized interventions 
in practices of agriculture, health, and sexual 
reproduction. As Leo Marx recounts in Machine 
in the Garden (1964), the nineteenth century 
witnessed an increasing distress among American 
literary writers about the arrival of machinery: 
trains interrupting the serenity of the countryside 
in Hawthorne’s “Sleepy Hollow,” shipping 
disturbing the natural order among oceanic spe- 
cies in Melville’s Moby Dick, and steamboats 
wreaking violence upon nonmechanical boats on 
the Mississippi in Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

Simultaneously, the founders of sociology 
searched for terms that could encompass the 
diversity of nature that support forms of organic 
life and yet which could be shed of humanistic, 
animistic, or metaphysical overtones. Borrowing 
from the emerging systemic language of biology, 
in System of Positive Polity (Comte 1875) August- 
us Comte picked upon the term of “environment” 
to do this work. Echoing in many respects the 
sentiments of cyberneticians and system 
theorists — themselves major influences, as we 
have discussed in relation to the Limits of Growth, 
upon formulations of sustainability — Comte’s 
“Environment” is what surrounds what he terms 
the “Organism.’ This “Organism” is animate, but 
can be collective: describing vegetative, animal, 
human, and also social entities such as the family, 
the country, and, indeed, society as such. The 
environment is, here, a nature that is external to 
but which is also subject to modification by and is 
therefore of concern to the organism: “In the first 
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place every living being, though it be limited to a 
mere vegetative existence, is constantly modify- 
ing the environment on which it depends, through 
the substance which it consumes, and the products 
which it gives off’ (p. 34). Comte lays down no 
hard limits on where this concern might end, even 
imagining the modification of the “astronomical 
condition of the earth,” but instead warns prag- 
matically against extending the “environment” to 
again encompass all of nature — perhaps too eager, 
in hindsight, to constrain the human environment 
he continues: “For these vast changes in the solar 
system have not the slightest bearing upon our real 
future” (p. 36). 

Comte’s warning anticipates our own attempt 
in the final section of the present essay to distin- 
guish the concept of “ecology” (constrained) from 
that of “environment” (infinitely extended). In our 
terms the ecological domain is defined as the 
practices, discourses, and material expressions 
that occur across the intersection between the 
social and the natural realms, including the impor- 
tant dimension of human engagement with and 
within nature, ranging from the built environment 
to the “wilderness.” This is a far more constrained 
definition than that of an ever-expanding (and 
largely unknowable) environment coextensive 
with the universe of all beings, things, and pro- 
cesses. This means that we both recognize 
the contradictory place of humans in 
ecology — biologically constituted and socially 
abstracted — and we acknowledge the fact that 
the environment or a natural world that extends 
far beyond the human. 

Comte’s definitional work itself registers a pro- 
found shift, reorienting ends to encompass 
“human concerns” for the environment. In his 
treatment of the environment as a modifiable and 
therefore non-isolatable nature, he acutely antici- 
pates the Brundtland report’s (unresolved) injunc- 
tion to consider it an analytically distinct but 
practically enmeshed domain. If, in being oriented 
toward system maintenance rather than perfect- 
ibility, current theories and policies of “sustain- 
ability” seem as much humbled future-oriented 
visions of Comtean “Progress,” nonetheless they 
continue to adhere closely to this comparatively 
recent conceptual turn. Such treatments of the 
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environment do however find much greater diffi- 
culties with its relationship to economic activity. 


The Domain of Economics 

The history of the concept of “the economy,” 
where “economy” takes on a definite article as a 
domain of practice is, too, surprisingly recent. 
But, important to our critique of the use of the 
economy as the master domain, it is actually much 
more contemporary than that of the environment. 
The concept of “the economy” was really only 
lifted out into the broad setting of social relations 
in the early twentieth century, and it was not used 
with any regularity until as late as the 1940s (use 
of an n-gram search for the phrase “the economy” 
reveals almost no examples of the economy as a 
domain of social life prior to the 1940s: https:// 
books.google.com/ngrams). This point is worth 
dwelling upon. The concept of “the economy” 
was only beginning to be used with any regularity 
within lifetimes of people still living today. This 
realization cuts through any sense of the natural- 
ness of the common contemporary refrain that “it 
is the economy, stupid.” 

The writings of Adam Smith, John Hobson, 
and Karl Marx are no exception. Writing in the 
eighteenth century, Adam Smith, the father of 
modern economics, did not use this lexical form 
at all. Because economic commentators today 
rarely grapple with his original passions — and 
because economic history has largely been sub- 
sumed into business studies — they fail to recog- 
nize that books such as the Wealth of Nations 
(Smith 1776) use very different concepts from 
“the economy.” When Smith does use the term 
“economy,” it is rarely with the definite article and 
never as a domain. Rather, “economy” is always 
normatively paired as “good economy,” in the 
sense of being economical, frugal, and careful in 
management, or it is methodologically paired as 
“political economy” — referring to the science of 
the systems of commerce and agriculture, as Karl 
Marx would go on to use the term in a far more 
cynical vein. For Smith, the addition of “political” 
to “economy” is what elevates the economic from 
the habits and predisposition of individuals (of, 
e.g., “the rich” or “private people”) to a system 
that impacts and is effected by nation-states. 
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In the transition of the eighteenth century into 
the nineteenth, the slowly emerging domain of 
economic practices began to take over the power 
of sovereigns to set the truth-value of an idea or 
imaginary. This is what Michel Foucault (2008) 
describes as a “regime of veridiction.” However, 
this uneven process of abstracting economic prac- 
tices as a separate domain of activity did not really 
take hold until the twentieth century. One of the 
pioneers of computing, Charles Babbage, was 
able without awkwardness to call his account of 
the industrial technologies of the time On the 
Economy of Machines and Manufactures (1832), 
by which he meant principally the physical effi- 
ciencies and _  affordances of mechanical 
engines — and only secondarily, how these benefits 
might improve rates of profit. His use of “the 
economy” owes more to Isaac Newton and 
James Watt than Adam Smith. John Hobson 
(1902), writing at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, similarly deploys the phrase “the economy 
of’ in Smith’s first sense of the economic nature of 
a process. Hobson occasionally begins to use the 
term “economy” a little more abstractly, just as 
Marx did writing a little before him — for example, 
in the phrase “the economy of large-scale produc- 
tion.” Hobson and Marx, also similar to Smith, 
tend to use concepts such as “political economy” 
to name methods and discourses. 

It was Marx’s writing that signals the begin- 
ning of a shift that took more than half a century to 
be realized. Marx himself never uses the concept 
of “the economy” (die wirtschaft) with the definite 
article to mean a separate domain of practice. He 
begins instead to use the concept of “economy” in 
metonymic terms to describe a ruling value sys- 
tem, just as one might use the concept of “the 
crown” to refer to a monarch, for example, 
“How long is it since economy discarded the 
physiocratic illusion, that rents grow out of the 
soil and not out of society?” (Marx 1867, p. 95). In 
other words, he gives the economy a metaphori- 
cally abstracted life as an order of power in order 
to drag it down to earth. How ironical it is then that 
the concept of “the economy,” once either not 
available for easy use or used against itself, now 
casts such a shadow over the contemporary 
human condition? 
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The Dominant Domain Structure in the 
Twenty-First Century 


If we examine the different policy discourses asso- 
ciated with prominent international organizations, 
we find the same three-domain structure of sustain- 
ability, with “the social” acting as a convenient 
term to gather up those dimensions of life that 
belong neither to the economy nor the environ- 
ment. In this section we survey briefly three global 
major initiatives that have emerged since Our 
Common Future. Each of these have had conse- 
quence for policy, administration, and governance, 
in many cases becoming directly translated into 
national and local legislation, organizational struc- 
tures, funding allocations, reporting practices, and 
dialogue with constituents. 


Triple Bottom Line 

The Triple Bottom Line is a conspicuous object of 
our criticism here, but its emergence and popular- 
ization through the work of John Elkington was 
significant in translating Our Common Future to 
concepts of sustainability with which private 
industry in particular could acknowledge and 
work. The framework’s development arises in 
response to a range of earlier efforts to account 
for negative externalities: that is, by-products or 
costs that are not reflected in the market price of 
products and services. These costs are not borne 
by either parties to a transaction, but by some third 
party. Such externalities can be social, environ- 
mental, or both. For example, pollution generated 
through the extraction, manufacture, transport, 
consumption, and disposal of raw and 
manufactured materials is one obvious environ- 
mental externality. Only recently, with the intro- 
duction of environmental regulations, emissions- 
trading schemes, and standards for measuring the 
material impacts of production cycles, have cer- 
tain externalities begun to be internalized within 
the auditing procedures and pricing structures of 
firms. Within the economics literature, not all 
externalities are negative. Some are positive, 
such as the benefits that accrue to existing partic- 
ipants in an information network like the Internet 
as new consumers purchase connectivity con- 
tracts from service providers. 
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Overwhelmingly, it is the negative externalities 
that are the focus of discussions of sustainability. 
The Triple Bottom Line defines these externalities 
under two groupings of third parties: social and 
environmental. These underpin an important dis- 
tinction between, respectively, human and non- 
human actors. At least in its early developments, 
both these sets of actors are passive recipients of 
the effects of transactions between firms and their 
suppliers or customers. More recent develop- 
ments have begun to acknowledge that social 
and environmental actors kick back. Recognizing 
that the malevolent consequences of unfettered 
markets can lead to consumer boycotts, lawsuits, 
protests, and reputational damages, amplified in 
an age of social media, has led, for example, to 
estimations regarding the social bottom line caus- 
ing adjusted forecasts for economic returns. 
Short-term profit is sometimes subsequently 
sacrificed to preserve social “good will” toward 
a firm. Similarly, environmental damage to crops 
and land can reduce long-term yields for agricul- 
tural producers and many others involved in pri- 
mary resource cultivation and extraction. 

As we acknowledge below, these calculations 
have benefits to the actors affected by corporate 
activity. However, they at best ameliorate the 
impacts of externalities, precisely by continuing 
to imagine these impacts under rubrics of costs/ 
benefits that cannot help but to translate them into 
an underlying “base” economic language and 
logic. Where private corporations’ geographically 
local entities that were continuously responsible 
and responsive to state, community, and other 
social authorities, where other logics are at play, 
Triple Bottom Line accounting practices might 
even have binding force. In an era of globalized 
markets and firms, where disciplined regulatory 
environments can be sidestepped by relocation, 
subcontracting, or other mechanisms, instead too 
often they function more as white- and green- 
washing tactics. 


Millennium Development Goals 

Following the Millennium Summit of the United 
Nations in 2000, all 189 member states resolved to 
respond to what became called the Millennium 
Development Goals. The MDGs grew out of the 
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United Nations Millennium Declaration (2000), a 
document built around the principles of freedom, 
equality, solidarity, tolerance, respect for nature, 
and shared responsibility. A year later the UN 
secretary general set out a Road Map towards 
the Implementation of the United Nations Millen- 
nium Declaration (2001). It was organized into 
the following broad domains of activity: 
(1) peace, security, and disarmament; (2) develop- 
ment and poverty eradication; (3) protecting our 
common environment; (4) human rights, democ- 
racy, and good governance; and (5) protecting the 
vulnerable. A demanding set of tasks was 
established, understood as crosscutting. However, 
in translating these principles and policy direc- 
tives into practice something got lost. Economics 
as the supposedly primary domain of sustainable 
development took over. The eight development 
goals included eradication of extreme poverty 
and hunger, achieving universal primary educa- 
tion, and ensuring environmental sustainability, 
but these came to be understood in terms of 
statistical targets directed toward a certain kind 
of development. Not only did the economy 
became the dominant framing domain but this 
domain was understood in terms of a pivotal 
variable — economic growth — to which other 
practices contributed. In Heloise Weber’s words: 


dominant explanations and understandings of pov- 
erty and hunger, social struggles for fundamental 
entitlements, and ultimately ‘development’, are 
construed in ways that are premised on abstractions 
from actual social and political relations; they are 
framed as ‘independent variables’ external to the 
very policies and strategies of international devel- 
opment. (p. 660). 


Global Reporting Initiative 

The Global Reporting Initiative (GRI) is a more 
recent attempt to bind the evocative rhetoric of the 
Triple Bottom Line into global standards for pub- 
lic as well as private organizations. Like the 
MDGs, it developed from an arm of the UN, the 
United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP). More than either the Triple Bottom 
Line or the MDGs, it is an attempt to give concrete 
guidance to organizations on how to account for 
and report on economic, social, and environment 
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impacts and encompasses within that guidance 
treatment of internal and external stakeholders 
alongside a long list of 2,600 concepts and indi- 
cators (www.globalreporting.org/standards). To 
these three domains, inherited also from the Triple 
Bottom Line, the GRI has added the fourth “pillar” 
of governance. This in part acknowledges the 
broadening of sustainability assessment from pri- 
vate to public organizations as well and also 
acknowledges its significance within corporate 
management. 

However, as recent criticism has pointed out, 
for the all the specificity of the GRI, it retains an 
essential ambiguity about what constitutes the 
“sustainability context” under which reporting 
takes place. Commenting on the latest GRI stan- 
dard, the G4, the Center for Sustainable Organi- 
zations has claimed this absence “will do nothing 
but help fill the world with yet another generation 
of so-called sustainability reports, which although 
compliant with GRI, amount to nothing of the 
kind” (www.greenbiz.com/blog/2013/05/22/has- 
eri-consigned-itself-irrelevance). 

While noting, again, the significant work of the 
GRI in establishing foundational standards for 
sustainability report and in widening the auspices 
of those standards to encompass public institutions 
alongside questions of governance, these criti- 
cisms echo those made of other frameworks. Com- 
pliance with the GRI, and the selection and 
application of indicators within its guidelines, is 
both voluntary and subject to costly auditing pro- 
cedures that are only undertaken, ultimately, for 
economic or, in the case of public organizations, 
often political ends. Like accounting standards, 
indicators can be applied to the spatial and tempo- 
ral contexts that best suit an organization’s inter- 
ests. Worse, unlike fiscal accounting standards, 
social, environmental, and governance accounting 
lack a common currency for expressing their 
“profits” and “losses.” How, for instance, would 
an external stakeholder in global corporate firms 
like Google or Twitter evaluate the relative losses 
of the impacts of increased rents on the poor on the 
streets of San Francisco because they have corpo- 
rate offices in that city? How would BP cost the 
long-term damage to avian and marine life in the 
Gulf of Mexico after the Deepwater Horizon oil 
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spill? And at a certain point, the very idea of 
external stakeholders descends into meaningless- 
ness. We are all affected, in the present and in the 
future, in a myriad of both evident and nonevident 
ways, by the activities of the truly global firm. Just 
as with the 7riple Bottom Line, adherence to GRI 
reporting guidelines does little to convince those 
outside the globalizing firm that these entities do 
much to stray beyond the strict pecuniary interests 
of its financial shareholders, directors, and 
executives. 

Within this dominance of the Triple Bottom 
Line framework, there have been attempts to 
reconfigure the three-domain structure by judi- 
cious redefining of terms. For example, in one 
exchange outlined in an essay called “Rethinking 
the Concept of Sustainability,” its authors chal- 
lenge the three pillars framework suggesting that 
domain is a better metaphor than pillars (and 
indeed it is because of the static architectonic 
meaning of pillars): 


Let us briefly elaborate on what is meant by each of 
these domains, beginning with the ‘environment’. 
By ‘environment’ we are not referring simply to an 
‘external ecosystem’, but an experienced ecosystem 
with which we as persons have a conscious and 
deliberate relationship. The experienced environ- 
ment is the complex ecosystem which has at its 
center conscious human life. It is not simply a 
planet cloaked in gases; it is one in which air quality 
can be assessed as good or bad. Society consists in 
the complex web of relations that together consti- 
tute our personal and collective lives, which may 
include a variety of characteristics such as parents, 
football fans, or members of a political party. The 
economy refers to all those relationships in which 
there is an exchange of goods and services usually 
through the financial system, but it may also be 
through alternative means, such as barter (Banon 
Gomes et al., 2011, p. 180). 


This definition of the environment recalls the 
Comtean warning discussed earlier, but instead of 
suggesting, as we would, decentring humans as 
inherently, contradictory, both constituted by a 
complex ecology and lifted out of it by self- 
projection, it problematically centers “conscious 
human life” as the basis of assessing the environ- 
mental value. Then, to compound the conceptual 
problems in this alternative, society is defined as 
the “complex web of relations” that does not 
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encompass those relationships in which there is an 
exchange of goods of services. Again the econ- 
omy stands alone. 


Alternative Domain Structures, 1 


Against the Triple Bottom Line orientation of 
most domain systems, there have been a series of 
attempts to formulate a more adequate framework 
for understanding sustainability. Usually they take 
the form of eschewing a domain structure alto- 
gether. Here we include the Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goals and the New Urban Agenda. 


Sustainable Development Goals 
The Sustainable Development Goals of the United 
Nations are built around a 17-goal structure that 
appears to get away from the Triple Bottom Line. 
However, when examined in detail, this is actually 
not the case. The framing sensibility remains sub- 
stantially continuous with the problems of the 
millennium goals discussed above. 

As can be seen in Fig. 1, the Sustainable Devel- 
opment Goals are oriented toward ecological con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, the tagline of the 


MAPPING THE SUSTAINABLE 


Goal 12. Ensure sustainable 
consumption and production 
















Goal 8. Promote full and 
productive work 


Goal 1. End Poverty 
Goal 10. Reduce inequality 


Goal 17. Strengthen the 
means of implementation 


Goal 16. Promote peaceful, just societies 
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agenda for Sustainable Development Goals 
reveals its continuing overriding emphasis on 
economics — for example, the United Nations pre- 
sents its over-bracing rationale as “to end poverty 
[economics], protect the planet [ecology] and 
ensure prosperity for all [economics].” It thus 
continues to define sustainable development, 
much like Our Common Future, in terms of eco- 
nomic outcomes. Of the 17 Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goals, the only relatively unambiguous 
cultural goal is Goal 4: “Ensure inclusive and 
quality education for all and promote lifelong 
learning,” and even this goal is characterized by 
educational technicalities that could be said to be 
learning for modern economic development, 
much like the Millennium Development Goals. 
Goal 5, “achieve gender equality,” can also be 
located in the cultural domain (as we have done 
in Fig. 1), but read in the context of what the 
United Nations means by “equality”; 1t would be 
equally fitting to locate gender equality either in 
the political (as involvement in governance) or in 
the economic domain (as pay equity), rather than 
the cultural. 

More recently, the United Nations appears to 
have gone in two directions at once. Firstly, its 


DEVELOPMENT GOALS 
Goal 7. Ensure access to sustainable energy for all 


Goal 6. Ensure sustainable water and sanitation for all 
Goal 14. Conserve and sustainably use 
marine resources 
Goal 13. Combat climate change and its impacts 
Goal 15. Sustainably use terrestial ecosystems 
Goal 11. Make settlements inclusive and 
sustainable 
Goal 2. End hunger, achieve food security 
Goal 3. Ensure healthy lives 


Goal 5. Achieve gender equality 
Goal 4. Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education 


Using the circles framework (discussed below) to map the Sustainable develop- 
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City Prosperity Index reverses the usual process 
of setting out the domains of sustainable develop- 
ment within which other processes are organized. 
Instead, it begins with the question of prosperity 
and sets up a set of independent domains: (1) pro- 
ductivity, (2) infrastructure, (3) quality of life, 
(4) equity and inclusion, (5) environmental 
sustainability, and (6) governance and legislation. 
This is fine as an intrinsically organized set 
of domains. They could all be argued for as 
necessary conditions for prosperity. However, 
by starting from the specific problematic — 
prosperity — it makes it difficult to map the process 
against the Sustainable Development Goals, 
which were set as the overriding policy priority 
for the United Nations. It also makes it almost 
impossible to map against the second develop- 
ment, which is intended to provide operational 
guidance for cities in acting sustainably, namely, 
the New Urban Agenda. 

This second direction was marked by the 2016 
Quito Habitat III summit, when UN-Habitat pro- 
claimed the New Urban Agenda as its basis for 
framing the next 20 years of policy and practice. 
This 22-page document is not organized structur- 
ally at all. It is a manifesto for sustainability that 
appears, like the Sustainable Development Goals, 
to eschew domains (Habitat III 2016), at least as 
textually structuring devices. Laudably, the New 
Urban Agenda acknowledges the importance of 
culture and cultural diversity. In fact it seems to 
acknowledge the importance of everything. How- 
ever, after reading the hundreds of lines of vari- 
able commitments, it is still possible to find at the 
heart of the document, like Our Common Future, 
a clause that sets out its approach to sustainable 
development in terms of a three-domain structure 
that continues to insist upon the separation of the 
economic from the social and environmental: 


To fully harness the potential of sustainable urban 
development, we make the following transforma- 
tive commitments through an urban paradigm shift 
grounded in the integrated and indivisible dimen- 
sions of sustainable development: social, economic 
and environmental. (p. 6) 


Notwithstanding the welcome inclusion of 
the social as the first term, it does not come as 
a surprise that the “virtuous” concept of 
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“sustainable economic growth” or its equivalent 
is used at least a dozen times through the brief 
document. 


Four Streams of Integrated Sustainability 
Even fields of activity that are overtly cultural in 
their emphasis struggle with developing adequate 
domain structures. The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, formed in 1914 and now known 
by its acronym as AIGA, the professional associ- 
ation for design, works with a method framed by 
“four streams of integrated sustainability”: 
(1) environment, “actions and issues that affect 
natural systems”; (2) people, “actions and issues 
that affect all aspects of society”; (3) economy, 
“actions and issues that affect how people and 
organizations meet their basic needs, evolve and 
define economic success and growth”; and (4) cul- 
ture, “actions and issues that affect how commu- 
nities manifest identity, preserve and cultivate 
traditions, and develop belief systems and com- 
monly accepted values” (AIGA 2016). This 
approach was launched in 2009 and is still active 
with a scorecard for practitioners and advice for 
the policy-makers who want to use it. 

As first sight it works well, and the principles 
that are structured into the four-domain structure 
are an inspiring departure from the usual Triple 
Bottom Line structure. The definition and descrip- 
tion of these four domains has the virtue of giving 
cultural questions an internally generating integ- 
rity that does not depend upon being translated 
into or legitimated by economic return. However, 
two problems arise here. First, the category of 
“people” (which acts like the Triple Bottom Line 
domain “the social”) should by definition include 
both “economy” and “culture.” These are “both 
actions and issues that affect all aspects of 
society” — the very definition of the domain called 
“people.” Hence it begs the question: why is eco- 
nomics not an activity in which people engage? 
Second, the category of “economy” assumes 
growth as a basic part of its definition. The domain 
structure was adapted from Adam Werbach’s 
Strategy for Sustainability: A Business Manifesto 
(Werbach 2009), which has the same problems. 
Echoing Gro Harlem Brundtland from 1987, 
Werbach writes: “Focusing solely on saving the 
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environment did not suffice — did not save lives, 
livelihoods or neighbourhoods.” Thus, he said, we 
“needed to fight for a larger kind of sustainability: 
one that took into account our social, economic 
and cultural sustainability, as well as our ecolog- 
ical surroundings” (Werbach 2009, p. 3). Unfor- 
tunately, for all of the good principles espoused by 
the “four streams of integrated sustainability” 
approach, this is one of those apparent breaks 
from “business as usual” which does not actually 
break with the problems of the Triple Bottom 
Line. This time, the problem comes from reducing 
the domain of economics to questions of profit- 
ability. Similarly, for Werbach, the economic 
means “operating profitably” while supplying 
basic goods for people (Werbach 2009, p. 9). Eco- 
nomics does of course have profitability as a bot- 
tom line, but that does not mean that the domain of 
economics itself can be defined in terms of such a 
narrow parameter. Such a move leaves out sub- 
domains highlighted by the circles of sustainabil- 
ity such as labor and welfare, wealth, and 
distribution (see Fig. 2) 


Alternative Domain Structures, 2. Circles 
of Sustainability 


The circles of sustainability approach, one that we 
have been involved with a number of others in 
developing (www.circlesofsustainability.org), 
seeks to address what we have here criticized in 
other frameworks. We acknowledge the important 
contributions of the Triple Bottom Line and sub- 
sequent efforts in shifting debates from a myopic 
focus on economic development and productivity 
or from an equally self-defeating binary of the 
economy and the environment. Considering 
three or four domains implicitly asks, in itself, 
for a more considered and sophisticated response. 
However, this does not mean that positing three or 
four domains as opposed to two necessarily solves 
any problems. United cities and local govern- 
ments have begun to work with a four-domain 
structure that treats “culture as the fourth pillar 
of sustainability” (Hawkes 2001), but it leaves 
unquestioned all the problems that we have 
already identified. This also accords with our 
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previous discussion of the tendency for apparently 
dissenting or alternative frameworks to collapse 
back upon dominant understandings of the econ- 
omy, leaving undisturbed the underlying assump- 
tions about economic structures that, continuously 
as well as periodically, reproduce crises of 
sustainability. 

Circles of sustainability (see Fig. 2) adopts the 
now-familiar use of domains represented by a 
circle divided by four quadrants that reflect each 
of our four domains. The approach employs the 
circular form to maximize visual and conceptual 
recognition for practitioners and researchers in the 
sustainability field. At the same time, it has taken a 
more radical approach to understanding how these 
domains are relational. The most significant step 
is that the “social” is entirely omitted from the 
diagram. The social is not treated as a distinct 
domain, but instead it is understood as the 
wider field in which different domains of social 
activity are deployed. In turn, the four domains 
themselves — economy, ecology, politics, and 
culture — are not the dimensions of some 
abstracted concept called “sustainability.” Instead 
they are the segments that we consider most rele- 
vant for how we adjudicate our collective efforts 
to produce more sustainable societies and 
social life. 

This orientation toward sustainability con- 
tinues an epistemological tradition and interest in 
the ways our knowledge of the social is insepara- 
ble from our very embeddedness within social 
conditions, histories, and systems. To take a 
deceptively simple example, consensus about 
environmental “goods” is heavily influenced in 
Western societies by the modern Judeo-Christian 
and Romantic privileging of organized and 
ordered greenery, lushness, and abundance. Both 
rampant untended growth and barren or polluted 
wilderness offend this normative ideal. The 
situatedness of this ideal within a historically 
influenced social context in no way deflates its 
power or validity. Indeed, there is no outside the 
social from which we could derive alternatives. 
Equally, paradoxically and ironically, our social- 
ity also houses traditions of critique and self- 
reflexivity that cause us to continually test and 
manipulate the bounds of the sociality that history 
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has delivered us. Hence, in our own definition of 
social sustainability, we acknowledge the social 
determinedness of economic, ecological, political, 
and cultural practices while also understanding 
these practices as amenable to redirection. 

The same orientation also predisposes the cir- 
cles method to consider the social as the ontolog- 
ical ground (here, to be precise, “the social” itself 
is treated as always in tension with “the natural” as 
the infinite extension of time/space that carries far 
beyond human social engagement, including 
beyond what we are calling the “domain of ecol- 
ogy.” Hence we are more comprehensively 
pointing to a contradictory social/natural ground- 
ing, depicted in Fig. 2 through the opening out to a 
non-bounded space — the infinite natural. Anthro- 
pologists talk of the culture/nature contradiction, 
and this partakes of that conceptual thinking, but it 
is treated much more broadly) from which other 
practices, grouped by domains, are analytically 
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derived and are given meaning. More than its 
epistemological considerations, this ground 
needs to be treated as significant for how we 
address what are explicitly problematized in ear- 
lier models of sustainability. It makes no sense to 
discuss tensions, for instance, between the eco- 
nomic and the social (as such). The economy is 
always already social. The economy, dominant 
though it has become in late modernity, is just 
one of the ways that social beings enact their 
sociality. It cannot come into tension with the 
social, since it is a kind and a form of social life. 
It can, of course, come into conflict with other 
forms or practices of social life, and in our inter- 
pretation, this is one of ways that the social 
becomes unsustainability — that is, when certain 
of its practices curtail the possibility of other 
practices, or indeed, in apocalyptic scenarios 
such as nuclear winter, of any meaningful social 
life at all. 
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This is an important reorientation. It circum- 
vents, for the reasons just discussed, what we 
consider to be the category error and ontological 
emptiness of the Triple Bottom Line. If the social, 
the economy, and the environment are all domains 
that are either independent (as its original casting 
suggests) or perhaps stand in some configuration 
of dependency (as some corrections to that origi- 
nal casting have tried to argue), then what is the 
thing that we seek to sustain? Indeed, one of the 
difficulties with sustainability debates has pre- 
cisely been the nominalization of what should 
always be understood in other grammatical as 
well as practical terms: to sustain, to live sustain- 
ably, to create sustainable social conditions, and 
so on. One merit of the circles approach is to be 
unequivocal here: we wish to argue for and to put 
into practice a sustainable world, layered across 
various extensions of social relations from the 
local to the global. 

Beyond this analytical point, the division into 
four domains also permits a more flexible articu- 
lation of social practices and relations. By “econ- 
omy” we do not mean simply, as Werbach argues, 
a system that invests capital and employs labor to 
produce products and services that generate profit 
for a limited pool of shareholders. We intend, 
rather, the broad variety of “practices, discourses, 
and material expressions” that encompass both 
capitalism and other forms of “production, use, 
and management of resources” (James et al. 2015, 
p. 53). These include barter, gift-giving, gather- 
ing, time-sharing, public industries, and distribu- 
tion of commonly held property. As we have 
shown at greater length elsewhere (James et al. 
2015), similar definitional generosity can be 
extended to the other domains of ecology, politics, 
and culture. In the same work, we have also 
shown how these domains can be meaningfully 
decomposed into groups of seven subdomains, 
and that each of these can act as ways for grouping 
together and relating systems of indicators, 
including those put forward by the MDG, GRI, 
and other global indicator standards. We also 
argue for crosscutting or intersecting themes that 
work across domains and subdomains, creating 
transverse connections and relations between 
what are both discrete and heavily interrelated 
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spheres of activity. Not only necessary to avoid 
treating social theory as a mere classification exer- 
cise, these thematic layers help to coordinate 
translation of theory into the messy worlds of 
practice, where what separates culture from ecol- 
ogy or politics from economy is frequently far 
from clear-cut. 

The purpose of this expansiveness is not to 
make more complex or esoteric the already 
diverse field and set of practices that have com- 
prised discussions of sustainability since the sem- 
inal Brundtland definition nearly 30 years ago. 
These discussions continue to unfold at levels 
that span from the global — including forums like 
the recent Habitat HI — to the intensely local, 
within urban and rural groups that assemble in 
community centers, street corners, and living 
rooms. They cannot be merely elaborated within 
corporate boardrooms, where directors and exec- 
utives are persuaded, reluctantly and intermit- 
tently, to extend their firms’ agendas from 
financial results to social and environment 
impacts. Aside from the usual criticisms of corpo- 
rate social responsibility (CSR), this draws us 
back to a reductive and blinkered understanding 
of the economy itself: a sphere occupied paradig- 
matically by the transnational, highly profitable 
and low-taxed corporation. At the same time, our 
approach does not hide from the necessity of 
economic relations. On the contrary, we argue 
that a sustainable global society depends critically 
upon reprising old and discovering new ways 
of marshalling materials, technologies, and 
labor — that is to say, one of our most urgent 
tasks is that of innovating and experimenting on 
the very form, organization, and operation of the 
economy. 

In emphasizing the limits of how other sustain- 
ability frameworks have treated the economic 
domain, we may seem here to repeat the mistakes 
of those we are criticizing. We certainly do think 
similar reconsiderations of ecology, politics, and 
culture are just as urgently needed and have gone 
some way toward these reconsiderations in our 
work (James et al. 2015; Magee 2016). However, 
it is precisely because of how the current global 
economic system has been, in our view, so sys- 
tematically misunderstood by both its adherents 
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and critics in the sustainability literature that we 
have expended some time here in arguing for a 
more calibrated and differentiated outlook — one 
that reassembles the economy into a more equi- 
lateral set of relations with these other domains 
at the same time as it fans out an articulation of 
what the economic comprises. This double step, 
conceptual but linked to an intimate sociological 
and anthropological understanding of the com- 
plexities of practice, is equally crucial to the 
development of policies directed toward more 
sustainable futures. 


Conclusion: The Role of Domains in 
Policy and Practice 


Taking Our Common Future (1987) as the pivot, 
we have sought here to revisit older and more 
recent efforts to define and compile what we 
term “domains” of sustainability. We acknowl- 
edge the risk from a practical standpoint that con- 
ceptual genealogies can seem a limited, standing 
in the way of answering the all-important question 
facing the seven billion inhabitants of the 
earth today: “What is to be done?” Neither the 
slow-moving but implacable horrors of an 
unsustainable world nor the urgency to respond 
to their threats need repeating here. Yet we view 
the organization and alignment of domains as 
fundamental to the coordination of policy devel- 
opment and action. Concepts, particularly as part 
of unacknowledged conceptual clusters, have a 
remarkable pull on practice. We have sought to 
demonstrate that partial and conciliatory efforts to 
annex environmental and social concerns to 
triple-domain accounting frameworks are 
problematic. The emphasis on fiscal policies and 
economic agendas “reveal” those concerns to be 
still seen as externalities that at best are costed 
accordingly. At worst, they are ignored entirely. 
New “bottom lines” may have had a persuasive 
logic for the economy-obsessed 1990s, just as 
social, cultural, and other capitals that have devel- 
oped from  Bourdieusian sociology have 
highlighted the noneconomic resources that bear 
upon social structuration and change. Nor are we 
arguing for their dismissal entirely. Instead we 
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wish to emphasize that political, cultural, and 
ecological forms of practice operate within logics 
and develop normative claims that are irreducible 
to financial or broader economic terms. Any 
such reduction implicitly assumes the domi- 
nance of economic practice and should be 
undertaken only when that practice precludes 
alternatives. For example, compensation for 
loss due to natural disasters through insurance 
payments or government contributions are 
instances where monetary payments are better 
than no redress. 

Positive “accounting for sustainability” cannot 
begin by economically costing CO2 emissions, 
democratic representation, or cultural attachment 
to place. Among its other problems, this perpetu- 
ates the widely held perception of sustainability as 
a punitive, privative, and negative policy agenda. 
Instead, a common future needs to see economic 
activity as one among many social goods. Aside 
from its direct role in promoting specifically polit- 
ical ends, public policy has a crucial role to play in 
recalibrating social practices around a more bal- 
anced and holistic collection of goods. How this 
might be done differs from place to place and from 
community to community. Genuinely positive 
sustainability requires, among other things, open- 
ness to negotiation, self-determination, and con- 
sensus building about what a given society defines 
as its norms and goods. 
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Synonyms 


Batterer or abuser; Domestic violence or 
interpersonal violence; Financial and economic 
abuse 


Definition 


Domestic violence is the pattern of coercive 
behavior within an interpersonal relationship 
wherein one person in the relationship uses 
their power to control, manipulate, intimidate, 
or cause harm to the other person within the 
relationship. These factors can be exhibited in 
the following types of abuse such as physical, 
emotional, sexual, psychological, or financial/ 
economic. 

Physical abuse is causing bodily harm in the 
form of hitting, slapping, pinching, punching, or 
using an object as a weapon with the intent to 
injury. Emotional abuse entails the use of words 
to demean, degrade, or humiliate and, therefore, 
involves undermining an individual’s sense of 
self-worth and/or self-esteem. This type of abuse 
tends to hurt a person’s feelings. An example of 
emotional abuse is shouting words such as “You 
are dumb, stupid, and worthless. You can’t do 
anything right so shut up talking to me.” Sexual 
abuse is forcing or coercing someone to engage 
in sexual activities against their will. Manipula- 
tion and intimidation can also be used when 
forcing sex against a person’s will. Sexual 
abuse includes, but not limited to, marital rape, 
attacks on sexual body parts, forcing sex after 
physical abuse, or threatening one in a sexually 
demeaning manner. Psychological abuse affects 
a person’s emotional state of being wherein the 
abuser may play mind games to discredit an 
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individual’s overall state of being. This type of 
abuse may be exhibited by extreme acts of intim- 
idation or forced isolation. Financial/economic 
abuse is withholding financial resources, deny- 
ing basic needs, or using finances as a means of 
abuse. This type of abuse makes an individual 
financially dependent by maintaining control 
over financial resources. 

Based on the Center for Disease Control, an 
intimate partner is a person with whom one has a 
close personal relationship. The relationship can 
be identified by the following characteristics: 
emotional connectedness, regular contact, ongo- 
ing physical contact, ongoing physical contact 
and sexual behavior, identity as a couple, and/or 
familiarity and knowledge about each other’s 
lives. Intimate partners include current or former 
spouses, boyfriends or girlfriends, dating partners, 
or sexual partners. 


Introduction 


Domestic violence is a global problem which is 
far reaching throughout society. It is seen by 
many as an issue facing women. Statistics state 
that one in four women will face an issue of 
domestic violence within their lifetime. Facing 
domestic violence is a serious, harming, and 
even damaging problem. The coercive pattern 
of behavior places an imbalance of power within 
the relationship. The ultimate desire in any rela- 
tionship is equality and respect. Within domestic 
violence respect and equality are greatly skewed. 
This may cause individuals to suffer in silence 
due to the complexities of the issues being faced 
in the relationship. 

Domestic violence is not simply two people 
who physically hurt one another because they 
cannot control their tempers during an argument. 
But, the core issue of domestic violence is much 
more insidious. Battering or abuse is a pattern of 
behavior that seeks to establish POWER and 
CONTROL over another person through fear, 
harm, and intimidation. Batterers believe they 
are entitled to control their victims. They believe 
that threats and violence are acceptable and will 
produce the desired results. 
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Risk Factors 


Domestic violence has no socioeconomic status, 
ethnicity, racial identity, gender, religious affilia- 
tion, age, geographical location, or educational 
background. These factors have no specific rele- 
vance concerning domestic violence. This issue 
crosses all segments of the population; therefore, 
its impact can be far reaching and quite devastat- 
ing to any individual. Due to the nature of the 
problem, it also intersects with various societal 
issues. There are intersections with homelessness, 
LGBTQ, AIDS, incarceration, child abuse, and 
poverty. The intersectionality of domestic vio- 
lence that intertwines with other life-altering 
issues adds more layers to such a harmful situa- 
tion. Many individuals throughout the world deal 
with these issues and domestic violence can at 
times be a precursor to these oppressive problems. 
Domestic violence occurs in both opposite-sex 
and same-sex relationships. It can happen to inti- 
mate partners who are married, living together, or 
dating. 


Cycle of Abuse 


The cycles of abuse within domestic violence 
display a pattern of behavior. The cyclical 
behavior is a tactic of the abuser which can 
invoke fear in the victim. In a cyclical process 
there tends to be no end to the situation because 
it is continuous. The cycle of violence often 
repeats itself over and over with increasing 
levels of violence. 

Behaviors of victims and offenders show 
that family violence is usually a continuing, 
entrapping cycle. First, tension begins to build. 
Demands are increased, stress escalates, and 
put-downs are frequent. Tension leads to an 
explosion, such as hitting, humiliating, and con- 
trolling. After the blowup, both the victim and 
offender lapse into a honeymoon phase during 
which the problems are denied, love is declared, 
or promises are made. The victim finds new hope 
and believes the relationship will change. How- 
ever, the issues that initially caused the violence 
were not addressed and still exist. 
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The honeymoon 
“Everything is beautiful.” 
Denial of the problem and some sense of 
forgiveness. 
Forgive and forget; exchanges loving words. 
Blames victim for the violence. 
Tension building 
Something is triggering the violence. 
Stuffs feelings; justifies spouse being late; 
“put-downs.” 
The explosion 
Unable to diffuse the tension and rage 
Slams door; throws magazines; scratches 
Wrestles to the ground; holds hair 


Why Do They Stay 


Choosing to leave or stay with an abusive 
partner is an individual and personal decision. 
The decision can be based on many different 
issues and factors and therefore should never 
be taken lightly. A person may stay in an 
abusive relationship while facing many obsta- 
cles and resorting to coping mechanisms when 
dealing with the difficult situations. One of the 
most common reasons for staying is love. It is 
the primary reason for being in a relationship. 
There may be other reasons to stay such as 
religious beliefs, societal norms, fear, lack of 
financial resources, or children. The thought of 
a child living without their parent can cause 
the victim to feel as though they must stay for 
the sake of their child(ren). 

Due to deep-rooted values and culture, many 
women rather not end their relationship in sepa- 
ration or divorce. There is oftentimes the fear of 
the consequences of reporting violence and a 
declaration of an unwillingness to subject them- 
selves to the shame of being identified as battered 
women. Lack of information about alternatives 
also forces women to suffer silently within the 
four walls of their homes. Isolation and lack of 
resources may be contributing factors because 
the victim may not have access to resources or 
supports. Some women may believe that they 
deserve the beatings because of some wrong 
action on their part. Other women refrain from 
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speaking about the abuse because they fear that 
their partner will further harm them in reprisal for 
revealing family secrets, or they may be ashamed 
of their situation. 

The abuse doesn’t transpire on a regular 
basis making the reasons for staying amplified. 
The victim gains hope that the abuse will stop. 
This reason coupled with other reasons makes 
staying more tolerable at points in time. The 
glimmer of hope shadows the belief that 
the relationship may shift to resemble the 
desired hope. 


Myths Associated with Domestic 
Violence 


There are many myths and misinformation about 
the causes of domestic violence. Alcohol and 
drugs do not cause someone to become aggres- 
sive. They are, however, used by abusers as an 
excuse to abuse. It has been stated that domestic 
violence only happens to poor women and women 
of color. Domestic violence happens in all kinds 
of families and relationships. Domestic violence 
is not affiliated with one specific race, ethnicity, or 
socioeconomic status. 

A major and damaging myth is stated often- 
times referencing that if it were that bad, she 
would leave. There are many reasons why a 
woman may not leave. Not leaving does not 
mean that the victim wants to be abused or is in 
agreement with the treatment being received. The 
most dangerous time for a victim is when she tries 
to leave the relationship. 


Why Abusers Abuse 


Abusers may abuse due to learned behavior and 
an overall societal acceptance of violence. The 
abuse is more likely to occur if the abuser 
witnessed violence or was victimized as a child. 
Battering can be seen or understood as an inter- 
nalized issue in which an individual has difficulty 
recognizing or expressing feelings. Battering is 
not an inability to express feelings or wants, but 
a method by which an abuser does so (Men 
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Stopping Violence 2013). The method of 
expressing feelings and communication is 
used as tactics to abuse. Issues of male privi- 
lege and sexist beliefs or practices can also be 
the source of abuse. Addressing any of these 
issues of violence perpetuated by abusers must 
begin with dealing with the source of why an 
abuser abuses. 


Impact on the Family 


Domestic violence can also cause negative 
effects on children who witness domestic vio- 
lence. Almost 30 million American children 
will be exposed to family violence by the 
time they are 17 years old and one in four 
American children will experience violence 
between their parents/caregivers — that’s about 
20.5 million children (Finkelhor 2008). Chil- 
dren that are exposed to violence are more 
likely to attempt suicide, abuse drugs and alco- 
hol, run away from home, engage in teenage 
prostitution, and commit sexual assault crimes. 
One in four children (26%) was exposed to at 
least one form of family violence during their 
lifetimes (Hamby 2011). 

There can be lasting effects on the family such 
as lack of honest communication among family 
members causing a chaotic household. Families 
may lack boundaries and respect therefore 
exhibiting maladaptive social learning regarding 
violence. Heightened tension, anxiety, and even 
emotional enmeshment possibly lead to a defec- 
tive perception of family relationships and 
dynamics. All of these could lead to divorce and 
a breakdown in the family unit. 


Economic Impact of Domestic Violence 


The financial impact of domestic violence affects 
victims and families of domestic violence as well 
as the entire community. It also affects all systems 
such as the criminal justice, medical, social ser- 
vice, legal, family, and educational. According to 
the National Intimate Partner and Sexual Violence 
Survey (NISVS) 2010 Summary Report, more 
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than one in three women and approximately 
seven million women are raped and/or physically 
assaulted by a current or former intimate partner 
each year. The US Department of Justice has 
found that women are far more likely to be the 
victims of violent crimes committed by intimate 
partners than men, especially when a weapon is 
involved. 

Individuals who are victimized by domestic 
violence interface with many systems, therefore 
impacting many systems. A victim can interface 
with law enforcement, legal, medical, mental 
health, shelter services, counseling, human ser- 
vices, and other systems as they navigate 
resources of support. 

Based on the 2003 report, “Costs of Intimate 
Partner Violence Against Women in the United 
States,” the costs of interpersonal violence against 
women exceed an estimated $5.8 billion. The 
report also indicates that of these costs, approxi- 
mately $4.1 billion is the direct cost of medical 
care and mental health care. The remaining costs 
are indirect costs which are lost productivity 
equaling approximately to $1.8 billion. 

These costs create an increase in demand for 
services for victims experiencing the devastating 
effects of domestic violence. These systems are 
affected due to the financial obligations and 
resources utilized in the prevention, support, 
care, and execution of laws as a result of domes- 
tic violence. The overall work force is affected 
due to the reduced productivity of victims. The 
reduced productivity could be absenteeism and 
low work output, affecting both the business and 
victim. 


National Policies 


Congress has made a commitment and significant 
impact to improve the lives of domestic violence 
victims. The Family Violence Prevention and Ser- 
vices Act (FVPSA) was enacted in 1984 and 
foundational to domestic violence victim services. 
In 1994, the landmark Violence Against Women 
Act (VAWA) assisted in the paradigm shift of 
responding to domestic violence, sexual assault, 
dating violence, and stalking in our country. The 
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federal government has allocated funds to address 
the increasing public health problem. VAWA 
saved about $12.6 billion dollars in net averted 
costs in its first 6 years. 

Taking a look at the costs associated with 
domestic violence is a component for explaining 
the importance of funding the prevention of this 
violence. Estimating the economic impact and 
costs of such violence can assist policy makers 
and funders in the adequate allocations of 
resources. Based on the publication, “Making 
the Case for Domestic Violence Prevention,” 
both policy makers and service providers possess 
the same goal — to increase the public good. The 
issue tends to be how this information is commu- 
nicated. Therefore, it is imperative that the eco- 
nomic costs of domestic violence including 
estimated annual costs of prevention services, 
law enforcement, medical care, mental health, 
and all other costs be analyzed. 


The challenge for violence prevention to address in 
the years ahead is to systemically establish a solid 
base of evidence about the costs of interpersonal 
violence in all societies, and then to feed this evi- 
dence into policy making and advocacy where it 
can complement and strengthen the moral argu- 
ments for the prevention of interpersonal violence. 

The Economic Dimensions of Interpersonal 
Violence 

Department of Injuries and Violence Preven- 
tion, World Health Organization, Geneva, 2004 


Public Health Impact and Prevention 


Domestic violence is a serious, preventable health 
problem affecting more than 30 million Ameri- 
cans annually, yet there seems to be limited 
resources for prevention of this issue. Prevention 
of domestic violence on a massive scale will 
require a commitment from all levels of govern- 
ment. This type of commitment will foster the 
goal of establishing a consistent, coordinated, 
and integrated approach for each community 
(Wolfe and Jaffe 1999). The public health model 
describes prevention in terms of primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary prevention interventions. In this 
model, primary prevention costs society far less 
than secondary and tertiary interventions. 
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Secondary and tertiary interventions are needed 
when primary prevention efforts are not wide- 
spread or powerful enough to stop the violence 
before it occurs (Transforming Communities 
Technical Assistance, Training and Resource 
Center 2006). Primary prevention policies and 
programs help prevent violent behavior through 
interventions designed to eliminate the underly- 
ing causes and risk factors and strengthen pro- 
tective factors (World Health Organization 
2013). 

The ecological model for understanding risk 
factors and root causes for violence assists in 
identifying as well as addressing prevention strat- 
egies. The model views interpersonal violence 
based on the outcome of interaction among 
many factors at four distinct levels: individual, 
relationship, community, and societal. The indi- 
vidual level is influenced by personal history and 
biological factors which directly impact behavior 
and increase the likelihood of becoming a victim 
or a perpetrator of violence. Examples of these 
factors are being victims of child maltreatment, 
psychological or personality disorder, alcohol 
and/or substance disorder, and a history of severe 
aggressive behavior or experiencing abuse. The 
personal relationship level such as family, 
friends, intimate partners, and peers may influ- 
ence the risk because of having a violent 
friend, partner, or peer. The community level 
including schools, neighborhoods, and work- 
places can also influence violence. Level of 
unemployment, population density, and exis- 
tence of a local drug or gun trade are examples 
of factors that influence the community level. 
The societal level factors influence whether 
violence is encouraged or inhibited within the 
community-at-large. Economic and social pol- 
icies maintain socioeconomic inequalities 
between people, prevalence of weapons, social 
and cultural norms, and male dominance. 
Oftentimes cultural norms within society 
endorse violence as an acceptable method. 
These influences greatly impact how interper- 
sonal violence is perpetuating in our commu- 
nities as a whole. 

Domestic violence is systemic — meaning it 
takes place in a system that allows and even 
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contributes to this violence (Transforming Com- 
munities Technical Assistance, Training and 
Resource Center 2006). Since it encompasses all 
of these systems, it makes sense to address domes- 
tic violence from a systemic approach, therefore, 
including education, health, government, law 
enforcement, religion, family, media, criminal 
justice, human services, and social service sys- 
tems. This approach would be cross-sectional in 
nature recognizing the interconnectedness of the 
root causes of domestic violence. The prevention 
strategies will be generated on a spectrum of 
community change. This spectrum would be 
implemented on various levels of operation and 
implementation. 

Coordinated community response models tend 
to be the most utilized systemic approach to pre- 
vention measures in the domestic violence field. 
A response model touching various parts of the 
community and systems in a collaborative manner 
can prove to yield a greater understanding and 
awareness of the issue being addressed. The 
greater the value of a program in the overall effort 
to prevent domestic violence, the greater its 
cost-benefit. The key to assessing whether these 
will attain the outcome desires is the availability 
of resources to conduct the activities and initia- 
tives (Jenkins and Hutchinson 1996). Addressing 
prevention and its cost-benefits can be a valuable 
component to combatting such a serious 
community-wide issue. 


Conclusion 


Domestic violence is a widespread societal 
problem with consequences reaching far beyond 
the family. It is conduct that has devastating 
effects for individual victims, their children, 
grandchildren, family members, friends, and 
their communities. In addition to these immediate 
effects, there is growing evidence that violence 
within the family becomes a way of life and is the 
breeding ground for other social problems, such 
as substance abuse, juvenile delinquency, and 
violent crimes of all types. Being able to under- 
stand the complexities of domestic violence situ- 
ations is the first step toward assisting the victims, 
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therefore creating prevention strategies, policies, 
and programming. 

Due to the economic impact in addition to the 
public policy implications of domestic violence, a 
systemic approach must be analyzed to address 
the issues. Congress has made great headway in 
implementing policies with funding to support 
victims and survivors. These efforts are admira- 
ble; however, the importance of a coordinated 
community response approach may be the most 
effective method to dealing with an issue with 
such vast intersectionality in our society. 
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Synonyms 


Aid reconfiguration; Aid reduction; Donor shifts; 
Post-aid conditions 


Introduction: Donor Shifts 
and Withdrawal in Latin America 


Traditional official development assistance 
(ODA) is channeled by the 29 OECD countries 
that are part of the Development Aid Committee 
(DAC). ODA includes economic “flows to coun- 
tries and territories on the DAC List of ODA 
Recipients” for the “economic development and 
welfare of developing countries as its main objec- 
tive” (http://www.oecd.org/). The DAC aims to 
coordinate development programs given the eco- 
nomic situations of the donor countries. Most of 
the funds are designated to projects financed 
directly by embassies or international cooperation 
agencies such as the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID), Swedish International 
Development Cooperation (SIDA), or Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA). 
ODA annual disbursement to developing 
countries has increased during the 2008-2014 
period from 87.114 million US dollars in 2008 
to 94.662 million US dollars in 2014 (an increase 
of 8.66%). During this period, countries such as 
Morocco, Mozambique, Sudan, Tanzania, Viet- 
nam, Bangladesh, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Iraq, and the West Bank and Gaza have received 
the most ODA disbursements. Even as ODA 
resources have increased globally, the ODA 
annual disbursement to Latin American and 
Caribbean countries has decreased from 7.015 
million US dollars in 2008 to 6.503 million US 
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dollars in 2014 (a decrease of 7.87%). In 2014, of 
the total ODA disbursements to countries and 
regions (94.662 million US dollars), approxi- 
mately 7% were directed to Latin America and 
the Caribbean (6.503 million US dollars). In the 
region, countries such as Haiti, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, and Peru 
have received the most ODA resources from 
2008 to 2014 (http://stats.oecd.org/Index.aspx? 
DataSetCode=TABLE2A). Traditional ODA to 
Latin America has supported programs related to 
environmental protection, human rights, indige- 
nous rights, gender, democracy strengthening, 
health, education, and poverty (Mesa de 
Articulación 2014). 

Many regions in the Global South have entered 
into a “post-aid” period according to development 
scholars (Banks et al. 2015) as the aid architecture 
is changing. Latin America in particular is under- 
going shifts related to international assistance, and 
this has implications for public governance and 
the provision of public goods and services. There 
are several examples of shifts and withdrawal by 
aid agencies in the region. In September 2015 the 
Danish cooperation (DANIDA) announced its 
withdrawal from Bolivia due to the reduction of 
resources and a change of strategy by the Danish 
government, focusing instead on African and 
Asian countries. These cooperation resources 
were part of government-to-government agree- 
ments, and Bolivian public entities will be the 
most affected. In 2014 the Danish government 
invested 25 million dollars to Bolivia to finance 
projects against poverty, good governance, and 
human rights (ANF 2015). The withdrawal of 
the Danish cooperation assistance in Bolivia fol- 
lows the 2013 expulsion of the Danish non- 
governmental organization, IBIS. This departure 
was a result, according to the Bolivian govern- 
ment, of IBIS working with social organizations 
against Bolivian government interests. 

In Peru in October 2015, the Belgium govern- 
ment suspended its bilateral cooperation assis- 
tance, aiming to explore alternative ways to 
invest in the country. Belgium was financing pro- 
grams in Peru aimed to support access to health 
services and economic sustainable development. 
Belgium decided to change its strategy by 
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relocating its cooperation resources to countries in 
war or post-conflict processes. Belgium is also 
withdrawing its economic cooperation from 
other countries in the region such as Ecuador 
and Bolivia (Gestion 2015). 


Contributing Factors to Donor Shifts 
and Withdrawal 


There are several factors that contribute to the 
shifts in development aid; some of which are 
suggested by the cases mentioned above. The 
following presents five economic and political 
factors which are especially relevant in donor 
shifts and withdrawal in Latin America. 


Middle-Income Status Designation 

Many countries across developing regions have 
“graduated” to middle-income country status. The 
World Bank Atlas method identifies middle- 
income countries (MICs) based on the gross 
national income (GNI) per capita, and the desig- 
nation can change eligibility for the receipt of 
ODA. The benefit of graduating to MIC status 
can mean more favorable credit terms, yet the 
graduated countries often experience slowed 
economic development after graduating; coined 
as the middle-income trap (Paus 2011). Countries 


experience rapid development and growth 
until they reach the middle-income status 
and then experience slowed growth. After 
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industrialization, often nations do not adopt a 
strong industrial policy, which leads to inefficien- 
cies in industry and lack of competitiveness in 
international markets. Industrial economies are 
not adequately replaced with technological capa- 
bilities including the resources and organizational 
abilities to develop thriving technology industries 
(Paus 2011). Using GNI, almost all countries in 
Latin America are middle income, despite their 
heterogonous policies, economies, and income 
stratification. Indeed, MICs show great diversity 
within and between nations, including variable 
degrees of democratization, transparency, and 
effectiveness of justice systems (UNDP-LAC 
2011). 

The shifting of funds to poorer countries, 
according to the standards established by multilat- 
eral donors (e.g., World Bank, United Nations 
Development Program, and International Monetary 
Fund), has presented a new challenge to upper- 
middle-income economies in particular. The Latin 
American countries that are considered as upper- 
middle-income economies are Belize, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Suriname (see Table 1). 


The Financial Crisis of 2008 

The financial crisis of 2008 spurred a decrease in 
international funding and investment. The crisis, 
followed by the default of big corporations in the 
USA (e.g., Lehman Brothers, American Interna- 
tional Group) and the risk of solvency for many 
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countries’ income status (World Bank 2016) 


High-income High-income economies 


Upper-middle-income 


Lower-middle-income 


OECD members ($12,736 or more) economies ($4,126—12,735) economies ($1,046—4,125) 
Chile Argentina Belize Bolivia 
Venezuela Brazil El Salvador 
Uruguay Colombia Guatemala 
Costa Rica Guyana 
Ecuador Honduras 
Mexico Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Suriname 


Source: http://data.worldbank.org/about/country-and-lending-groups#Upper_middle_ income 
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stakeholders in the financial system, influenced 
financial investments in the United States (US) 
as well as those in emerging markets and other 
developed countries. The deflation of the housing 
market in the US and the financial investments 
linked to this market led to massive losses for 
homeowners and stockholders. Due to the high 
interconnection of the financial markets globally, 
the failures in the household market in the USA 
were transmitted rapidly to other sectors and 
countries that make part of the global economy 
(International Monetary Fund 2009). 

As part of this crisis, European and Common- 
wealth countries were hit hard due to their depen- 
dence to external financing, manufacturing, and 
commodity exports. Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries suffered the impacts of the 
crisis as well due to the decreasing value of 
commodity prices and weak export demands 
(International Monetary Fund 2009)). In addi- 
tion, the effects of the crisis have affected Euro- 
pean DAC countries which had important roles 
as donors of international aid for developing 
countries (e.g., Spain for Latin America). Con- 
sequently, donors’ policies have changed and 
influenced the countries’ cooperation agendas. 
In some cases aid has been temporarily cut. 
Other countries have reorganized their actions 
focusing on specific sectors such as social pro- 
grams and infrastructure spending, and other 
donor countries have redirected their aid to mul- 
tilateral international initiatives. 


Questioned Effectiveness of ODA 

Traditional ODA’s effectiveness has been chal- 
lenged. It has been criticized for perpetuating 
inequities, being overly bureaucratized, unneces- 
sarily duplicating services, and having arbitrary 
timelines, sometimes 4 or 7 years (Edwards and 
Hulme 1996; Schulpen et al. 2011). In addition, 
concerns exist about ODA’s large transaction 
costs for recipients countries, its fragmentation 
within the provision of aid, and the proliferation 
of aid actors (Schulpen et al. 2011). Development 
projects have been accused of converging neolib- 
eral interests with social development objectives. 
Donors have used financial pressures and 
contracting authority to push local governments 
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and civil society organizations (CSOs) to act as 
donor agents, at times favoring recipients with 
better access to technology and/or with Western- 
educated staff. 

There have been efforts to address these con- 
cerns. The Paris Declaration of Aid Effectiveness 
of 2005, endorsed by countries, international, and 
CSOs around the world, aimed to establish guide- 
lines to make aid more effective and to commit 
more resources to development. The declaration 
seeks to implement accountable measures for 
donors and stakeholders to monitor the impact of 
aid resources. The principal aims of the Paris 
Declaration are to strengthen development strate- 
gies and operations in partner countries (e.g., plan- 
ning, budget, and performance assessment 
frameworks) and to develop effective partnerships 
between donors and partners in the field and fight 
against corruption (OECD 2005). For example, in 
Bolivia donors have tried to align their priorities to 
objectives in the country’s National Development 
Plan. These actions have been difficult to imple- 
ment at national, subnational, regional, and local 
levels due to difficulties related to the coordination 
of the several development actors involved. Most 
of the Bolivian entities have not implemented a 
model to manage results, and this had made the 
monitoring and evaluation of actions by the gov- 
ernment and donors more difficult to assess 
(Espinoza and Terrazas 2010). 


Militarization of Aid 
Although a universal definition of the militarization 
of aid does not exist, its implementation is preva- 
lent in Latin America. Development strategies have 
often been driven by political and security interests 
of donors. For example, since the 2001 9/11 World 
Trade Towers’ attacks, aid by US government has 
become an instrumental foreign relations’ tool key 
to fighting terrorism, mixing war strategy with 
development aid. In Central America, the US mil- 
itarization of aid in countries such as Mexico and 
Honduras has been related to the fight against drug 
trafficking activities that has led to the increase of 
violent crimes and displacement of people in the 
region (Main 2014). 

The Andean region in Latin America has seen a 
substantial mix between development aid and 
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military aid through different military and diplo- 
matic activities which seek to combat drug cartels 
and, in some cases, local guerrillas. For example, 
the aid designated to Colombia as part of the Plan 
Colombia influences the quantity of aid in the 
region, as Plan Colombia by itself represents 
approximately 40% of the total aid. As such, 
Colombia is the country that receives the most 
development aid in the region (Mesa de 
Articulación 2014). Plan Colombia has been a stra- 
tegic alliance between the Colombian and the US 
government to fight against drug trafficking by 
strengthening governance, security, and social 
development in the country. Most of these resources 
(9.637 million US dollars in total from 2000 to 
2015) was earmarked for the military and police 
forces of Colombia to improve their training, equip- 
ment, and mobility and increase the number of 
members (80,000 new police officers and 50,000 
new soldiers) (Presidencia de la Republica de 
Colombia 2016). 

Colombia, however, is not the only Andean 
country which has experienced the mix of aid 
with military objectives. Donors in Peru have 
combined promoting alternatives to drug produc- 
tion and the eradication of the coca leaf with pro- 
jects seeking to alleviate poverty. In Ecuador the 
militarization of aid included the US military base 
in Manta used by US military forces from 1999 to 
2009 to fight against drug trafficking in Latin 
America. After Rafael Correa became the presi- 
dent in Ecuador in 2007, he set out to disrupt 
international intervention in the country, and clos- 
ing the base became one of the strategies to 
advance this goal. 


Geopolitical Shifts in the Region 

The lack of clear aid effectiveness as well as the 
militarization of aid might be related to and 
contributing factors to a turn to the left, or a 
“pink tide,” in the region. National leadership 
has shifted to the left in countries of all income 
levels, in high-income economies such as 
Argentina’s Cristina Fernandez de Kirchner 
(2007-2015), upper-middle-income economies 
such as Ecuador’s Rafael Correa (2007—present) 
and Brazil’s Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva 
(2005-2010) and Dilma Rousseff (2011—2016), 
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and low-middle-income countries like Bolivia’s 
Evo Morales (2006—present). These shifts have 
had many implications on the region, including 
influencing international aid. 

Referred to as twenty-first century socialism, 
several left-leaning governments in Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean countries have created an 
1l-country allegiance (Antigua and Barbuda, 
Bolivia, Cuba, Dominica, Ecuador, Grenada, Nic- 
aragua, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, Saint 
Lucia, the Federation of Saint Kitts and Nevis, and 
Venezuela) called the Bolivarian Alliance for the 
Peoples of Our America (Alianza Bolivariana 
para los Pueblos de Nuestra América — ALBA). 
ALBA is based on socialist principles and seeks to 
solidify regional integration for increased social 
welfare. ALBA has encouraged members to expel 
international, foreign aid that is directed to CSOs 
with “political missions.” In 2012, ALBA partic- 
ipants announced that each of the nations should 
expel the US Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID). In 2013 President Morales 
expelled USAID as Morales viewed USAID’s 
support for CSOs, including indigenous groups 
who opposed Morales’ use of indigenous land, 
as undermining his government (Ellerbeck and 
Soloway 2015). In 2014, USAID left Ecuador 
after over 50 years of work and $800 million 
invested in a variety of development initiatives 
including economic growth, biodiversity, public 
health, and civil society (Solano 2014). However, 
there is some evidence of challenges for left- 
leaning governments with the death of Hugo 
Chavez in 2013, who was a prominent voice. 
This has included protests in countries since 
2014 about government policy in countries like 
Ecuador, Venezuela, and Nicaragua. 


Implications for Public Governance 


New challenges for international aid in Latin 
America are produced by both economic (MIC 
designation and the financial crisis) and political 
(questioned effectiveness, militarization, and 
geopolitical shifts) reasons. As such there are 
implications for public governance and the provi- 
sion of public goods and services in the region. 
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New aid models and actors. Given the shifts, 
the recent years have brought about attempts to 
establish new ways of cooperation between coun- 
tries, pulling in more actors into aid relationships. 
For example, countries with similar development 
standards or middle-income status countries have 
experimented with South-South development 
cooperation (SSDC). SSDC seeks to strengthen 
ties and establish more equal relations between 
countries with similar economic and social condi- 
tions. It is the exchange of knowledge and 
resources, often among MICs. Another example 
is triangular development cooperation (TDC). 
TDC includes a DAC country and what is consid- 
ered an emerging economy (e.g., Brazil, South 
Africa) which is not a member of the DAC 
(at least not yet), partnering up with a recipient 
country (e.g., a “developing” economy such as 
Bolivia). 

Models like SSDC and TDC have challenged 
aid leadership, budgeting, coordination, and 
accountability frameworks. They include new 
actors in aid assistance like Brazil and China. In 
the case of Brazil, the country has developed 
important alliances and economic blocks such as 
the BRICS (the acronym for emerging economies: 
Brazil, Russia, India, China, and South Africa), 
G-20, Mercosur, and UNASUR to become impor- 
tant actors in South American aid. This role has 
been garnered by investing in the financial sector 
and public companies of neighboring countries 
such as Venezuela, Bolivia, and Ecuador (Hirst 
2006). Within this strategy, the Brazilian Devel- 
opment Bank (BNDES) and the oil company 
(Petróleo Brasileiro SA — Petrobras) have become 
important actors in the consolidation of Brazil’s 
internationalization strategy (Bartesaghi 2014), 
even as the Brazilian economy began to weaken 
in 2015. These new actors and new aid relation- 
ships can still be connected to political and eco- 
nomic interests of the donor country. For example, 
Chinese businesses (in particular in sectors such 
as oil, mining, ports, and highways) are involved 
in aid programs, and some countries in the region 
(e.g., Ecuador and Peru) have identified conflicts 
between unions and Chinese enterprises on issues 
such as labor and environmental rights (Mesa de 
Articulacion 2014). 
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Still, new aid models might allow for greater 
autonomy for development actors within interna- 
tional cooperation as they can center on regional 
integration and abandon reliance on international 
financial institutions which still remain committed 
to traditional development frameworks. In Latin 
America in particular, models like SSDC are 
thought to be about “dignity, sovereignty, and 
[regional] integration” (Molina et al. 2011), 
p. 255). 

Providers of public goods and services chal- 
lenged, particularly CSOs. In some contexts in 
the region, CSOs have been likely providers of 
public goods and services. CSOs have been 
known to have the capacity to produce innovative 
solutions to complex problems. Because of this, 
CSOs have been major preferred implementors 
for international donors. In 2011, 14.4% of ODA 
through DAC members was channeled to and 
through CSOs, and 20.5% of total bilateral ODA 
was channeled to or through CSOs (OECD 2013). 
However, given the reduction and shifts in aid, 
CSOs have diminished their range of action and 
reduced their own staffing and presence. Relations 
with governments are appreciated but do not guar- 
antee the sustainability of CSOs in the provision 
of public goods and services they provide. Gen- 
erating new financial resources is a critical issue 
for many providers of public goods and services 
in the region. 

In addition, transparency is a key factor for 
these CSOs in order to legitimate their role in 
public governance. In many countries there are 
mixed opinions about CSOs, mostly due to a 
perceived lack of accountability and weak ability 
to demonstrate results. For example, in Peru there 
have been strong attacks against CSOs for their 
inefficiencies and misuse of resources, even if 
these accusations are a result of the action of a 
few organizations. In this sense, some CSOs have 
established accountability processes to present 
their results to stakeholders and garner new 
donors, both international and local (Mesa de 
Articulación 2014). Several networks of CSOs 
have produced documents of collective account- 
ability reporting to better communicate their value 
in the provision of goods and services. In Ecuador, 
since 2011, the now Ecuadorian Confederation of 
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Civil Society Organizations (CEOSC) has 
released its collective accountability reports of 
ageregated descriptive data on organized civil 
society. Three reports of collective accountability 
have been released in 2011, 2012, and 2015. The 
collective accountability reporting commits the 
participating organizations to accountability, 
defined as “an expression of responsibility” 
which includes the values of “transparency and 
ethics.” Noteworthy is the most recent report of 
2015 which observed that the biggest change in 
the composition of resources for CSOs in Ecuador 
was in international cooperation, which fell from 
37% in 2013 to 23% in 2014 (Confederacion 
Ecuatoriana de OSC 2015). 

One of the most important challenges for CSOs 
as providers of public goods and services in the 
future is to garner greater endogenous support. 
New directions for CSOs have been put forth to 
explore more endogenous approaches versus 
exogenous approaches. For example, new organi- 
zational considerations among CSOs include col- 
laborations, mergers, and downsizing in addition 
to increasing networking among organizations. 
New revenue sources and modes of self-financing 
(e.g., government funding, commercial activity, 
private philanthropy, and diasporas and remit- 
tances) also have been put further and require 
greater consideration by CSOs and other develop- 
ment actors (see Appe forthcoming). 


Conclusion 


In sum, the factors that influence the changes in 
aid architecture — i.e., donor shifts, withdrawal, 
and reductions — are interrelated and economic 
(financial crisis and MIC designation) and politi- 
cal (questioned effectiveness, militarization, and 
geopolitical shifts) in nature. As demonstrated, the 
shifts in ODA will have implications on public 
governance and on the provision of public goods 
and services in the Global South, particularly in 
Latin America. Implications include new models 
and actors in international aid, which will provide 
new opportunities for international cooperation. 
In addition, CSOs as providers of goods and ser- 
vices will be affected, but funding constraints 
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might offer new opportunities for innovations 
and the establishment of endogenous leadership 
in development in the region. 
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Definition 


As hybrid organizations, public universities com- 
bine public, for-profit and nonprofit entities under 
institutional umbrellas. 

Mega gifts are those donations that are large 
enough to create transformational change within 
the institution. 


Philanthropy in Public Higher Education 


Some public organizations seek private donations 
as a way to support initiatives and operations. 
Appealing to philanthropists may be particularly 
attractive when state appropriations are lacking. 
For example, dwindling public resources devoted 
to state higher education institutions, coupled with 
political constraints on rising tuition levels, leaves 
public universities seeking private sources of 
funding to carry out a range of activities. Public 
higher education funding today is lower than pre- 
recession levels when adjusted for inflation, while 
enrollment levels have grown by four million 
students since 1989. The result is pressure to 
educate more students with less public support. 

Therefore, public higher education institutions 
seek out other revenues, such as grants and 
contracts, earned income through business-like 
functions, and philanthropic dollars. In 2014, 
institutions raised more than $38 billion, an all- 
time high (Mulhere 2015). As state funding dwin- 
dles, these large donations represent an important 
piece of the funding puzzle public university 
administrator’s find themselves assembling 
each year. 

The reliance on philanthropy, along with 
political and organizational constraints, raises 
interesting questions about the ability of admin- 
istrators in public universities to meet donors’ 
expectations. This is a particularly salient topic 
given the modern notions of philanthropy as an 
investment for which donors seek a return and 
are willing to sue if expectations are not met 
(Thelin and Trollinger 2014). Therefore, it has 
implications for both philanthropists, who want 
to create change with donations, and university 
administrators, who want to attract gifts. 
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Fundraising at Universities 


Since the 1970s, donations at universities have 
taken a more central position in an administrator’s 
hiring, expected skill sets, and duties (Thelin and 
Trollinger 2014). Scholars have argued that rather 
than building institutions, today’s fund raising 
campaigns are more about stimulating organiza- 
tional change and transformation (O’Brien 2005). 

Perhaps because of the success universities 
experienced with using donations to build institu- 
tions in the United States, this view of philan- 
thropy lacks in its critical assessment of such 
transformation. Instead, it accepts that donors 
light the path for a brighter future. Research on 
the changing nature of philanthropy suggests that 
from an administrative standpoint, more critical 
reflection is necessary, however. 


Donor Expectations for Return on 
Investment 


Philanthropic discourse has shifted from an 
emphasis on giving to a focus on investment, 
referred to as new or venture philanthropy 
(Eikenberry and Kluver 2004). This new concep- 
tualization of philanthropy, with its focus on 
“.. issues rather than institutions” (Eikenberry 
and Kluver 2004, p. 134), raises concerns about 
whether these new donors are more concerned 
with addressing individual problems or enhancing 
the institution itself. Scholars argue that reliance 
on such donations can be particularly problematic 
when gifts are so large as to be capable of creating 
significant change in focus in the institution, thus 
giving the donor control. Such donations may 
work in changing the institution in ways that 
either change or are incongruent with institutional 
priorities (Ostrander 2007; Hirsch 1999). 

These large mega gifts are usually received by 
higher education and directed toward a specific 
purpose rather than general funds (Stephenson 
et al. 2009). These are gifts of such magnitude 
that they can be termed “transformational giving” 
and are donations that have, “...unique capacity 
to alter the programs, perceptions, and future of an 
organization” (Grace and Wendroff 2001, p. 15). 


Donors’ Expectations: Lessons for Administrators 


If the relationship does not allow or encourage 
direct donor involvement so that the philanthro- 
pist knows the true needs of the organization, 
however, then the donations may result in 
changes incongruent with institutional prior- 
ities (Ostrander 2007; Hirsch 1999). Some 
argue that these large wealth holders are 
“hyper-agents...capable of establishing the 
institutional framework within which they and 
others live” (Schervish 2005, p. 60). In part, the 
choice to donate is dependent on belief in mis- 
sion of the organization (Costa 2005). Beyond 
the mission, in studying the nexus between 
fundraising and financing, Costa argues that 
key stakeholders, including donors, should be 
involved in “identifying, prioritizing, and 
funding its needs” (p. 13). 


Questioning Philanthropy 


The implicit question is what defines effective 
fundraising, the amount of dollars raised or some- 
thing more? One way to answer this question may 
be by broadening our understanding of philan- 
thropy to include the implications for institutions. 
Scholars recognize that we do not have a good 
understanding of fundraising and its effects on 
institutions (Pribbenow 2005). Given the increas- 
ing focus on fundraising we find in public institu- 
tions, including higher education, this becomes a 
problem as it relates directly to the “publicness” of 
institutions. 

As organizational forms change and institu- 
tions have increasing autonomy, management 
may be faced with more pressure from nonpublic 
external actors. As administrators are restricted 
to particular purposes, decisions are politicized, 
a process we must better understand to ensure 
appropriate use of resources (Moulton and Wise 
2010). If accountability is one measure of public- 
ness, and as the research notes in the new philan- 
thropy paradigm, donors expect accountability 
of the institutions, then we must examine the 
effects of these shifts. There is very little empirical 
research that gives a better understanding of 
mega gifts and the entities that make them or 
how organizational management responds to 
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these gifts in terms of overseeing the institution 
(Stephenson et al. 2009). 

To date, most research on philanthropy focuses 
on donor motivations and characteristics and 
implementation of successful fundraising pro- 
grams. A great deal of focus is on questions of 
giving, exploring why people give to parti- 
cular things and how can institutions get more 
(Thelin and Trollinger 2014). The lack of focus 
on the aftermath of philanthropic donations, par- 
ticularly those that are of such a magnitude as to 
be transformational, is problematic. 


Outcomes of Gifts 


Evidence from a $100 million gift to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (UVa) and a $10 million donation 
to Virginia Tech (VT) suggests that public univer- 
sity administrators and donors should be prepared 
to address management concerns about work, 
resources, and the built environment. Although 
very different in size, in both of these cases, 
the gifts were the largest in school history at the 
time the donations were made. Each created a new 
interdisciplinary unity in which the donor hoped 
to see a change in the educational and research 
productivity of the recipient university (Webb 
Farley 2016). 


Institutional Strife 

In both cases, donors gave resources hoping to 
facilitate interdisciplinary engagement that builds 
on the strengths of existing faculty while adding 
faculty to generate new educational and research 
opportunities. In short, donors in both cases hoped 
to transform some part of the university. Both 
cases demonstrated that existing institutional cul- 
tures and pressures can constrain the ability of a 
gift to quickly create substantial change. In short, 
money does not solve everything, although it is 
necessary, along with ideas and leaders, as change 
undertaken by and dependent on the actions and 
reactions of people (Curti and Nash 1965). 

In the case of UVa, there were outward expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction and concern. First, there 
was a failure of the Faculty Senate to publicly 
support the new school immediately after the gift 
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announcement, largely due to a focus on leader- 
ship, a scholarly endeavor questioned by some. 
Second, shortly after the gift was made public, a 
visioning committee directly expressed concerns 
for creating new campus entities that may com- 
pete with existing entities for resources. 

At VT, while outward support was expres- 
sed through planning documents, there has been 
limited institutional change. Although an under- 
graduate degree program was established, no 
interdisciplinary graduate programs have been 
created although this was an original goal. Sec- 
ond, collaborative research has not been as fruit- 
ful as hoped. Third, concerns about resources, 
particularly new donations but also physical 
space, have resulted in restructuring the unit’s 
Advisory Board only 5 years after the gift 
announcement. Lastly, the naming of an outside 
faculty member as director suggests there 
was mistrust and dissension among the faculty 
of the two programs initially envisioned as 
collaborating. 

A gift large enough to ensure that the new 
entity becomes a central piece of university plan- 
ning efforts may also help to overcome existing 
institutional resistance. The UVa gift was so large, 
the university created a college-level entity that 
reports to senior administration. The University 
has made the donor’s primary subject of interest, 
along with the new entity, part of its strategic 
planning efforts since the gift was made. VT’s 
$10 million donation developed a shared school 
between two less-prominent programs within 
large colleges. Although the Colleges at Virginia 
Tech both noted the need to focus on the new 
School as part of strategic planning, it has not 
been prominent in university-wide planning doc- 
uments and organizational strife has occurred, in 
part because of control of resources. 


Control of Resources 

The struggle for control of the resources is appar- 
ent in both cases. In both cases, the gift was made 
with the idea that faculty from other departments 
would participate in making the unit successful. 
This sharing of resources seems to have resulted 
in a struggle for control of the resources, not 
uncommon in organizational change in resistance. 
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The problem was noted by UVa faculty even 
prior to the creation of the new unit, as confirmed 
by the suggestion that a confederation would be 
the best way to implement a collaborative pro- 
gram from across disciplines. A confederation 
suggests that entities maintain control and work 
with each other through loose connections, rather 
than working together through a centralized entity 
that controls resources, such as a school. After the 
school was created, interviewees suggested that 
there was continuing concern and struggle over 
the new entity’s use of current resources, such as 
space and faculty, and future resources, such as 
donations. 

At VT, the struggle for control is particularly 
apparent in two ways: resistance to the founding 
director and struggles over an Industry Board. 
That the second director needed to be perceived 
as an “honest broker” and the need for consul- 
tants to help facilitate collaboration suggests that 
the first director was not a unifying force. The 
struggle over the Industry Board structure 
and resources suggests that while the intention 
was to bring together related entities into one 
structure, the perception of university faculty 
was that doing so removed resources that would 
otherwise have been dedicated to pre-existing 
programs. 

These findings support the Stephenson et al. 
(2009) findings that change wrought by gifts 
can result in organizational management crisis. 
Choosing a leader, changing organizational 
charts, and providing resources for education 
and research is not enough. System actors may 
actively or passively work to control resources, 
thereby decreasing the impact of the gift. 


Physical Space 

In addition to people, physical space appears to 
matter. The importance of campus space has long 
been recognized by universities. Thelin and 
Trollinger (2014) one of the concerns of institu- 
tionalizing public universities was building cam- 
puses that had a unique identity. Both UVa and VT 
have distinct campuses, with the former’s “Cen- 
tral Grounds” adorned with buildings built in the 
architectural style of its founder, Mr. Jefferson, 
and the latter giving a nod to both its military 
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history and its regional heritage with gothic build- 
ing constructed from locally mined “hokie stone.” 

The symbolic nature of space was noted in both 
cases. First, in the UVa case, the new Batten 
School was given a space on the crowded “central 
grounds,” which required the removal of existing 
institutional actors. This signifies importance of 
the school by putting it in the center of campus, 
notable on a campus that has been expanding its 
borders outward for lack of space, and also by 
removing people already in their offices. In the 
VT case, rather than giving them a new building 
primarily for the new school, the building was 
constructed for an existing program, with the 
school being an addition after the building was 
secured. The new on-campus building was nota- 
ble for the Building Construction faculty, who had 
been housed in subpar, off-campus facilities in the 
years when they feared for the programs survival, 
but was seen as a barrier for other faculty who 
were not part of the original building plans. 


Lessons for Administrators 


As both of these cases demonstrate, an infusion of 
multimillion dollar donations will not necessarily 
result in smoothly overcoming existing organiza- 
tional boundaries to transform the institution. The 
difference in the cases, however, is also instruc- 
tive. The UVa gift was so large that it created an 
endowment that was largely able to support most 
of the operational costs of the program and allow 
it to incentivize faculty from across campus to 
participate in its education programs and research. 
VT’s gift, however, required ongoing support 
from the university and two colleges. Therefore, 
it could be that if donors want to speed, or perhaps 
ensure, the success of their gift in creating institu- 
tional change, they must give a gift that is large 
enough to be largely self-supporting and to incen- 
tivize participation across organizational bound- 
aries. School administration should be concerned 
about the ability of the gift to create a desired 
return on investment. Otherwise, stewarding the 
donor for a future gifts. 

Both schools now consider faculty from other 
departments as part of their faculty, suggesting 
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that change can occur quickly, at least nominally. 
Moreover, the dual missions of education and 
research may be served differently. The VT case 
suggests that students will benefit most from this 
work rather than research, while the UVa case 
demonstrates that advances in research can be 
made with the addition of new faculty. Therefore, 
both donors and administrators may want to con- 
sider the number of new faculty that can be hired, 
as well as where the tenure lines our housed. 
While UVa suggested a confederation might be 
the best structure prior to the gift, the VT evidence 
suggests that the placement of tenure lines might 
matter. If tenure lines are placed outside the new 
entity, it could foster identity with the existing 
departments rather than the new entity. 

These cases suggest that both donors and recip- 
ients should consider the physical location of new 
programs. The placement on campus can have 
real and perceived barriers that may enhance or 
impede progress. Moreover, because space is a 
tangible resource, this may become a focal point 
of contention, particularly in universities, in 
which people subunits are only loosely connected 
and symbolic action is particularly important 
(Birnbaum 1988). Therefore, the negotiation pro- 
cess should include all key stakeholders, in other 
words, both faculty, staff, and administration 
within the university, as well as keeping the 
donor informed. 


Conclusion 


Donors of mega gifts often seek to transform the 
institution. In the two cases presented, donors 
sought to create interdisciplinary units that work 
to overcome existing organizational barriers. Not 
surprisingly, transformation has not been easy. 
The findings suggest that donors and administra- 
tors may want to consider if their gift is large 
enough to create attainable change within the 
institution. Furthermore, institutions may want to 
consider ways to encourage faculty to work across 
boundaries, perhaps starting by including both 
administrators and faculty in gift negotiations to 
build support from the outset. Lastly, if education 
institutions are going to continue relying on 
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fundraising to meet institutional needs in the 
absence of increased general or nongeneral fund 
revenues, scholars should engage in research to 
determine the best practices for gift negotiations 
and acceptance. 
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Due Process Rights 
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Synonyms 


Constitutional rights; Fundamental rights; Judi- 
cial procedure; Life, liberty, property; Natural 
rights; Penumbra rights; Unenumerated rights 


Definition 


Due process rights: A government guarantee that 
the fundamental rights of individuals are protected 
from unlawful infringement or deprivation 
through procedural safeguards. 

Procedural due process rights: The constitutional 
promise of certain judicial procedures and 
safeguards to justify government deprivation of 
an individual’s fundamental right to life, liberty, 
and property. 

Substantive due process rights: The deprivation of 
an individual’s fundamental guarantee to life, lib- 
erty, or property must be sufficiently justified 
according to the rights implied in the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. 

Unenumerated rights: Additional nghts that are 
inferred from explicit rights listed in the 
Constitution. 


Introduction 
In the United States, the nght to due process of 


law is considered to be one of the keystone rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution and enjoyed by 
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“all persons.” Due process rights broadly refer to 
the constitutional guarantee that individuals in the 
United States are protected, through legal safe- 
guards, from arbitrary government infringement 
upon the rights which philosopher John Locke 
considered to be “natural rights”: life, liberty, 
and property (Tuckness 2016). The right to due 
process is the only right that appears in the Con- 
stitution two times: in the Fifth Amendment and 
the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Specifically, the Fifth Amendment protects 
the individual from federal government impinge- 
ment on fundamental rights without first entering 
into the required legal procedures, or due process. 
The Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment extends due process safeguards to 
include individual protection from unlawful 
encroachment by state governments. The Due 
Process Clause also expands the breadth of the 
fundamental rights of individuals guaranteed by 
the constitution through the theory of substantive 
due process, discussed below. 

The phrase “due process” indicates a concern 
with a protective procedure (Strauss 2016) or 
legal process (Gedicks 2009, p. 584). Formal 
due process rights, as well as many modern 
human rights, were first formally recognized in 
the Magna Carta, a British common law document 
from the early thirteenth century. The document 
has been credited as inspiration for many of the 
rights enshrined within the US Constitution and 
Declaration of Independence, as well as the 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
Magna Carta, or “Great Charter,” is considered 
the originator of the normative idea of due pro- 
cess, which serves as a limit on government power 
for the protection of the individual (Gedicks 2009, 
pp. 596-598). 

During and prior to the early thirteenth century, 
the monarchy held absolute power over the people 
(Turner 2014). In a reaction to what noblemen 
considered unfair taxation by King John, English 
barons resisted against the tax and, as part of the 
resistance, created the Magna Carta as a legal 
charter that declared their rights that were to be 
protected from infringement on the monarchy 
(ibid). King John placed his seal on the document 
in 1215, and in doing so formalized the list of 
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63 rights and liberties guaranteed to his noble 
subjects (ibid). One of the standout rights 
included in the Magna Carta, at least when 
looking at the relationship between the infamous 
British document to US laws, is the right to due 
process, described as the right to the legal pro- 
cedures accorded in the “law of the land” in the 
Magna Carta. The phrase “law of the land” is 
significant in the US context because it provided 
the foundation for colonial law in British Amer- 
ica. The “law of the land” persisted through the 
Revolutionary War and was adopted in the Con- 
stitution of the newly independent United States 
(Williams 2010, p. 435). 


John Locke: The Political Philosophy 
of Due Process 


While the Magna Carta provided the foundation 
for the concept of citizen protection from unlawful 
government action, the idea of natural human 
rights to life, liberty, and property, as they are 
understood in the context of US law, comes from 
seventeenth-century political philosopher John 
Locke. Thomas Jefferson credited Locke as the 
inspiration for the rights described in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution. 
Although Locke was not the first philosopher to 
explore the concept of natural rights, as earlier 
philosophers like Hobbes and Grotius had written 
extensively on the subject, Locke’s treatment of 
the right to property has set him apart from his 
predecessors (Tuckness 2016). 

Locke’s political works concerned both the 
concepts of natural law and natural rights; how- 
ever, in a discussion of due process rights, it is the 
philosopher’s work on natural rights that is most 
relevant. While the concept of natural law focuses 
on moral duty, natural rights refer to freedoms and 
privileges to which all people are entitled (ibid). 
Scholars disagree as to which is primary to 
Locke’s philosophy — natural law or natural 
rights — yet there is a general consensus that the 
idea of consent was central to Locke’s political 
philosophy (ibid), which laid the foundation for 
US due process rights. According to Locke, since 
humans exist in a state of nature without 
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constraint from government or authority, it is 
only through consent that politics are created and 
societies formed (ibid). As such, it follows that 
since Locke’s work is foundational to the Consti- 
tution, there would be constitutional safeguards 
and procedural measures to protect against unlaw- 
ful government infringement on life, liberty, and 
property, as well as against the extension of gov- 
ernment authority beyond lawful boundaries. 


Procedural Due Process Versus 
Substantive Due Process 


The words of the Fifth Amendment and the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendments 
are succinct and abstract in their descriptions of 
due process rights. For example, the Fifth Amend- 
ment states, “No person shall be... deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law” (US Const. amend. V). Similarly, the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
reads, “. .. nor shall any state deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law” (US Const. amend XIV, sect. 1). Within the 
two mentions of due process in the Constitution, 
the term “due process” itself is not defined nor is a 
certain amount or type of due process specified. 
As such, it has been up to the Supreme Court to 
interpret the meaning of these early words and 
apply them to modern disputes between individ- 
uals and the government (O’Conkle 2006, p. 69). 
Through Supreme Court interpretation, two cate- 
gories of due process rights have emerged to pro- 
vide clarity to the topic: procedural due process 
and substantive due process. 

Due process as mentioned in the Constitution 
lacks specificity and references only the judicial 
procedures required in the process. In the course 
of Supreme Court deliberations about due process 
over time, two types of due process have emerged: 
procedural due process, or the judicial proceed- 
ings that are necessary for the constitutional dep- 
rivation of an individual’s life, liberty, or property, 
and substantive due process. Procedural due pro- 
cess, the less contentious of the two topics, asks 
the “how” question of due process: How does 
the government perform proper due process 
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(Chemerinsky 1999, p. 1501). Some aspects of 
procedural due process, such as the right to trial 
by jury, are explicitly stated in the Bill of Rights, 
while others have developed as part of the legal 
process over time. 

Substantive due process, on the other hand, is 
significantly more controversial in that the 
Supreme Court has never clearly defined the 
term in any of its decisions or opinions and also 
because justices in the past and present continue to 
disagree about whether substantive due process 
even exists (ibid). Put simply, substantive due 
process asks the more complex “why” question 
of due process: Why was the individual deprived 
of his or her fundamental right, and are the reasons 
sufficient to warrant the deprivation of a life, 
liberty, or property? While procedural due process 
concerns a simple question of procedure, substan- 
tive due process asks the more subjective, 
and understandably more difficult, question of 
whether or not the government was justified in 
prohibiting an individual from the full enjoyment 
of his or her natural rights. In other words, the 
term substantive requires the government to dem- 
onstrate convincing and substantial justification 
for denying an individual his or her fundamental 
rights (Chemerinsky, p. 1502). Substantive due 
process has been the underlying question to 
many of the most controversial Supreme Court 
decisions, such as the right to sexual preference, 
to privacy, and to abortion. 


The Evolution of Due Process Rights 
in the United States 


Since the ratification of the Constitution 1788, due 
process rights have evolved and been defined 
through decisions of the Supreme Court. Substan- 
tive due process rights, especially, have been 
shaped through oftentimes historic and controver- 
sial Supreme Court cases. It is the ongoing debate 
concerning the scope of substantive due process 
rights, inferred from the words of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments, which have truly 
underscored the continued philosophical, politi- 
cal, and legal debates on this topic. In 1791, when 
the Fifth Amendment was ratified, the scope of 
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this amendment was generally understood to 
extend only to procedural due process (Williams 
2010, p. 408). In other words, at the time of 
ratification, the Fifth Amendment simply 
guaranteed to the citizenry that certain judicial 
procedures would preempt the deprivation of 
life, liberty, or property. 

Between the time after the ratification of the 
Fifth Amendment but before the ratification of the 
Fourteenth Amendment in 1868, the concept of 
substantive due process had already begun to 
emerge and was expanded through both state- 
and federal-level court cases covering due process 
disputes (ibid). One key case in the development 
of substantive due process from in the Fifth 
Amendment was Zylstra v. Corporation of the 
City of Charleston in (1794), in which Justice 
Thomas Waties’s interpretation of the “law of the 
land” phrase (Williams 2010 p. 447) was broad 
enough to indicate the existence of substantive 
rights. Many historical and legal scholars adhere 
to the traditional view that it is clear in the initial 
interpretations of the Fifth Amendment during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries that 
the due process rights prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion were broad enough to allow the legislature 
almost unlimited discretion in the continued 
expansion of these rights (Williams 2010, p. 454). 

During the period prior to the ratification of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, it is important to note 
slavery was legal in the United States, and the 
topic of due process was key in both sides of the 
abolition debate (Williams 2010, p. 408). Likely 
the most infamous case of due process rights in 
the context of slavery is Dred Scott v. Sandford 
(1857), in which the Supreme Court determined 
that the prohibition of slavery in the northern 
United States was a violation of the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment. Specifically, Jus- 
tice Taney’s majority opinion states that the pro- 
hibition of slavery constituted an unlawful 
deprivation of property without due process of 
law, as Northern slave owners have not violated 
any existing laws and thus had been deprived of 
property without the appropriate judicial proce- 
dures. Although the Dred Scott decision stands as 
a remnant of a dark period in US history, it is still 
used to evidence both sides of the modern 
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substantive due process debate. While critics of 
substantive due process see the case as represen- 
tative of the controversial nature of substantive 
due process that has persisted for over a century, 
supporters of substantive due process cite the case 
as a further solidification of the historic existence 
of substantive due process (Williams 2010, 
pp. 468—469). 

The Fourteenth Amendment was ratified in 
1868 as part of the Reconstruction Amendments 
following the Civil War. By this time, the majority 
of state courts had issued decisions on due process 
cases that indicated an acceptance of the expan- 
sion of due process beyond simple procedural 
safeguards to encompass the idea of substantive 
rights (Williams 2010, pp. 469-470). Following 
the drafting of the Fourteenth Amendment in 1866 
and the subsequent ratification in 1868, the first 
case in which the Supreme Court was asked to 
interpret the new amendment’s Due Process 
Clause were the Slaughter-House Cases (1873). 
The decision in the Slaughter-House Cases 
denied the existence of implied substantive due 
process within the words of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. However, dissenting opinions in 
Slaughter-House and subsequent cases dealing 
with the due process rights of the Fourteenth 
Amendment suggested that the majority of jus- 
tices sitting on the Supreme Court did, in fact, 
support the notion of substantive due process 
rights in one form or another (Williams 2010, 
p. 488). 

Following the Slaughter-House Cases (1873), 
due process rights in the context of the Fourteenth 
Amendment continued to be debated in the 
Supreme Court, and myriad specific rights were 
extrapolated over time from the Due Process 
Clause of this Reconstructionist amendment. In 
Lochner v. New York (1905), for example, the 
Court determined that the Due Process Clause 
covered the “right to contract.” Later, in 
Mapp v. Ohio (1961), the Supreme Court incor- 
porated the right to privacy from the Fourth 
Amendment to the states through the Due Process 
Clause. One of the most controversial substantive 
due process cases — Griswold V. Connecticut 
(1965) — again dealt with the right to privacy, 
arguably the key substantive due process right, 
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although this time in the context of contraception, 
and set a key precedent for future due process 
rights cases in the development of the “penumbra” 
language. 

In his majority decision in Griswold, Justice 
Douglas used the term “penumbra” to describe a 
protection of fundamental unenumerated rights 
derived from the Bill of Rights and applied to 
the states in the Fourteenth Amendment. In the 
context of the above cases, constitutional due 
process rights work two ways. First, as part of 
the Griswold v. Connecticut decision, the Court 
determined that Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment works to protect all funda- 
mental rights, both those explicitly listed in the 
Bill of Rights and the unenumerated rights that 
fall within the penumbra of the Bill of Rights. In 
Lawrence v. Texas (2003), another infamous case 
covering the right to privacy in the context of 
sexual privacy, the Court overturned its previous 
ruling in Bowers v. Hardwick (1986) and deter- 
mined that consensual sexual conduct, specifi- 
cally homosexual conduct, was protected by 
substantive due process rights contained within 
the Fourteenth Amendment. In broadening the 
list of fundamental rights beyond those delineated 
in the Bill of Rights to extend to rights of contract, 
marriage, sexual preference, and others, the 
Supreme Court thus far has solidified the exis- 
tence of substantive due process rights. In doing 
so, the Court extended the scope of due process 
rights beyond those delineated in the Bill of 
Rights, thus creating a flexible list of fundamental 
rights that is capable of adapting to the ever- 
changing needs of the American citizenry. 


Conclusion 


Due process rights, both procedural and substan- 
tive, have a rich philosophical history in that 
began long before the United States was an inde- 
pendent nation. The centuries-old idea of due 
process requires a painstaking and never-ending 
process of refining and adaption as society and 
technology provide a constant stream of new 
questions for the Supreme Court. English com- 
mon law from the thirteenth century established a 
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basis for a historic and ongoing debate among 
philosophers, politicians, lawmakers, and the 
judicial branch as to the nature and extent of due 
process rights. Paralleling the academic debate 
about due process rights is an evolution of these 
rights in the United States that has broadened the 
scope of protection from government infringe- 
ment over time. Whereas early constitutional due 
process rights were mostly procedural in nature 
and protected individuals from only the federal 
government, such rights have evolved, in the con- 
text of substantive due process, to extend to a 
myriad of unenumerated fundamental rights that 
are protected from unlawful state and federal gov- 
ernment infringement. As the Supreme Court has 
set a precedent of the continued expansion of 
substantive due process and unenumerated rights, 
one can reasonably expect that the penumbra of 
substantive due process rights will continue to 
expand, while procedural due process rights will 
be further refined with the ceaseless advancement 
and globalization of American society and 
technology. 
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Synonyms 


Latin American Integration 


Definition 


History and future propensity of Latin American 
and Caribbean countries to align economically 
and politically 


Introduction 


The dream of a united Latin America has fired 
imaginations in Latin American countries and the 
Caribbean for centuries. From the beginning of 
the postcolonial era, military and political leaders 
dreamed of uniting the newly independent states 
or at least aligning them politically into loose 
confederations. Political realities interfered, and 


the fledgling states were not yet ready for integra- 
tion. Perhaps now, however, conditions might 
allow for a more regional integration along the 
lines of the European Union, where countries with 
unique national identities, as well as strong tradi- 
tions of independence and sovereignty, have 
allied, eliminating borders, communizing cur- 
rency, and generally synchronizing foreign policy. 


Revolution and the Postcolonial Environment 
The aftermath of the split between Latin American 
colonies from Spain and Portugal was very differ- 
ent than the experience of the colonies which 
formed the United States. The American Revolu- 
tion was a mutual, coordinated decision based on 
shared principles enshrined in the Declaration of 
Independence, which laid the seeds of a united 
nation. Latin American nations, on the other hand, 
came to their independence along different paths. 

Paths to Independence. Over roughly 
300 years of rule, Spain governed its American 
colonies through the establishment of a system of 
viceroyalties, which by the time of the wars of 
independence included the Viceroyalty of New 
Spain, Viceroyalty of New Granada, Viceroyalty 
of Peru, and Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata, 
centered on Mexico City, Bogota, Lima, and 
Buenos Aires. Each viceroyalty was divided into 
regions, governed by audiencias which combined 
executive and judicial powers, as well as some 
limited legislative and ecclesiastical authority. 
Over the decades of colonization, a somewhat 
independent tradition had evolved, with local 
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elite gaining power, yet authority continued to be 
appointed and exercised by Spain. In the late 
1700s, the Bourbon Reforms sowed dissatisfac- 
tion among the Spanish colonies as the Spanish 
crown attempted to reassert dominance. Still, 
widespread independence movements did not 
coalesce until the crisis of legitimacy caused by 
abdication of Charles IV, followed shortly by the 
abdication and imprisonment by Napoleon of 
Ferdinand VII in 1808. As the Peninsular War 
raged and the monarchy was powerless, the colo- 
nies were left to administer themselves. In Rio de 
la Plata, royal bonds were perhaps the weakest; a 
previous viceroy had been deposed by the people, 
and Santiago de Liniers was installed and later 
confirmed by Charles IV. Deposed in turn during 
Ferdinand VII’s captivity, the question of inde- 
pendence was settled by 1812. 

Turmoil continued in Spain as the regime of 
Joseph Bonaparte was not unanimously recog- 
nized and the Bourbon loyalists established the 
Cortes de Cadiz, a version of a parliament that 
included representatives from the colonies, 
regarded in that body as Spanish provinces. The 
Cortes passed a constitution granting certain 
autonomy, but as Ferdinand VII was restored in 
1814, the move toward devolution and the Cortes’ 
constitution was repealed to reassert royal 
supremacy. Revolution temporarily reinstated the 
constitution in 1820, but absolute rule was 
restored by invasion in 1823. In the Americas, 
the disappointment over the failed attempt at 
autonomy grew to spur the desire for full inde- 
pendence. Various royalists and revolutionary 
factions warred across the continents, often prov- 
ince by province, until the Viceroyalty of Peru 
ended in 1824. Spain itself was in no position to 
conduct the war, as it was busy still fending off its 
invasions by France. 

The Viceroyalty of Brazil, a Portuguese col- 
ony, followed a different route. John VI of Portu- 
gal fled Napoleonic forces and relocated to Rio de 
Janeiro in 1808 and elevated Portugal to the status 
of Kingdom in 1815, shortly before his return to 
Portugal in 1816. In 1821 the Portuguese Cortes 
demanded Brazil return to the status of colony; 
Pedro I, John’s heir, refused and declared inde- 
pendence in 1822. While Mexico flirted briefly 
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with the idea of maintaining a monarchy, the 
Empire of Brazil actually endured for another 
67 years. With no crisis of legitimacy, Brazil’s 
independence was peaceful in comparison to 
other Latin American states. 

The Path to Disunity. The first and only seri- 
ous attempt at some form of federation among the 
new states was the Congress of Panama in the 
summer of 1826. Simon Bolivar, revolutionary 
hero and at the time president of both Peru and 
Gran Colombia, issued an initial call at the end of 
1824 to Mexico, Rio de la Plata, Gran Colombia, 
Chile, Peru, and the United Provinces of Central 
America. Invitations were ultimately extended 
to every country except reclusive Paraguay, as 
well as the United States and Great Britain. 
Chile and Rio de la Plata declined to attend, and 
Bolivia sent representatives who never reached 
the conference. Brazil, though heavily courted, 
initially agreed to attend but never actually sent 
representatives. One of the two representatives 
of the United States died in route, and the other 
missed the initial conference. Attendance ulti- 
mately included only Gran Colombia, Peru, 
the United Provinces of Central America, and 
Mexico, with Great Britain attending in observer 
Status. 

While the initial congress did result in a treaty, 
the main thrust of the agreement was a mutually 
guaranteed sovereignty and independence of the 
signatories. Even though the treaty did contain 
some mutual defense obligations and provisions, 
these were generally weak and were never 
implemented. Finding Panama inhospitable dur- 
ing the summer, follow-on congresses were 
moved to Mexico. Ultimately, the treaty was rat- 
ified only by Gran Colombia, and the states went 
their own directions as fully independent nations. 

Clearly, the Latin American experience was 
different from that of the British colonies. This 
can be ascribed to several factors. First, Britain’s 
American colonies had a tradition of democracy. 
The Great Britain of George III was a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Unlike today, the monarch still 
retained enormous political power, but neverthe- 
less the parliament enacted laws with the House of 
Commons as a full partner. This tradition of rep- 
resentative government was reflected in its 
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colonies, where all had established various forms 
of legislatures at the time of the American Revo- 
lution. This tradition of democracy enabled con- 
sensus decision-making, and enacting a 
representative body at the federal level was a 
somewhat natural progression. Spain, on the 
other hand, was close to an absolute monarchy; 
in fact, in the case of Mexico, it was the possibility 
of liberalization that sparked a royalist revolt and 
ultimately led to independence. By the late 1820s, 
political systems ranged from somewhat liberal 
and democratic to dictatorial or, in the case of 
Brazil, still monarchical. Autocratic regimes are 
unlikely to willingly divest personal power to a 
federation. 

Closely related was the nature of the emancipa- 
tion processes themselves. In the case of the United 
States, the colonies jointly convened a Continental 
Congress and ratified the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. This same body governed during the Revo- 
lutionary War. This body, empowered and trusted 
to govern, produced the Articles of Confederation 
and ultimately the Constitution. The Congress of 
Panama, by contrast, was an afterthought. The 
movement to independence in the Spanish colonies 
instead germinated viceroyalty by viceroyalty and 
in some cases province by province. Though revo- 
lutions in some area were organized and funded by 
other newly independent regions, often with Simon 
Bolivar leading the forces, there was no theater- 
wide organization coordinating mass revolution. 
At the time of the Congress of Panama, there 
was not only no tradition of democratic governance 
but only a very limited tradition of cooperation 
and integration during the various wars for 
independence. 


Post-World War Il Era 

After the failure of the Congress of Panama, var- 
ious efforts continued over the next decade to 
forge a political alliance. Mexico, spurred by mil- 
itary tensions with the United States, pursued 
occasional efforts to rally Latin American coun- 
tries. Peru, also prompted by military concerns, 
hosted conferences in 1847 and 1864 with no 
lasting results. Fragmentation actually increased 
during this time period with the breakup of Gran 
Colombia in 1831 and the late 1830s dissolution 
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of the Federal Republic of Central America into 
its constituent states. The process was completed 
with independence of Panama from Colombia in 
1903. Throughout the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
there remained a strong pro-union undercurrent in 
Latin American politics and political thought, but 
little action resulted. 

World War II rearranged the power structures 
of the world and brought about the new United 
Nations (UN) organization to promote peace and 
cooperation throughout the world. In 1948, the 
UN established the Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA), also known as the 
Comision Economica para América Latina 
(CEPAL). In 1984, ECLA became ECLAC with 
formal addition of the Caribbean to its title, 
reflecting its actual broader responsibilities, 
though the CEPAL acronym remained the same. 
The mandate of this new organization was to 
promote and facilitate development throughout 
Latin America by providing planning, strategy, 
and a venue for economic cooperation. In its 
early years, the commission focused on import 
substitution industrialization (ISI) as a strategy 
to increase local manufacturing in areas where 
goods were imported at a premium. Eventually, 
the commission’s philosophy evolved to recog- 
nize the limits of ISI and the opportunity pre- 
sented by lowering trade barriers and forming an 
economic block, and ideal promoted through a 
series of conferences in the late 1950s. 

To this end, the Latin American Free Trade 
Association (LAFTA)/Asociacion Latinoamericana 
de Libre Comercio (ALALC) was formed in 1960 
by the Treaty of Montevideo. Initial signatories 
included Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Uruguay. In addition, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, and Bolivia joined within the 
decade. LAFTA’s primary focus was free trade, 
accomplished through mutual tariff reductions. 
However, mechanisms of individual negotiations 
by commodity proved time-consuming. Plus, 
member states had varying agendas; weak 
enforcement and escape clauses allowed member 
states to protect industries considered essential. 
Adding to the barriers to implementation was the 
large number of state-owned industries, which 
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provided especially large disincentives for free 
trade, and the simple fact that Latin American 
economies occupied a wide range of development 
levels. LAFTA member states never met tariff 
reduction targets, and by 1980 it had collapsed 
completely, though it was somewhat replaced by 
the Latin American Integration Association 
(LAIA)/Asociacion Latinoamericana de 
Integracion (ALADI) as a forum to coordinate 
free trade and move to a common market. 

During the LAFTA period, subregional orga- 
nizations arose and provided alternate and some- 
what competing paths to economic integration. 
The Central American Common Market 
(CACM), including Guatemala, Honduras, El Sal- 
vador, and Nicaragua, formed in 1960 and 
expanded to Costa Rica in 1962. After initial 
success at tariff reduction in the 1960s, it was 
eventually torn apart by regional political strife 
between member states, though it was resurrected 
in the later 1980s. Another subregional organiza- 
tion, the Andean Community, began as the 
Andean Pact in 1969. The agreement initially 
included Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru, plus Venezuela in 1973. Chile exited in 
1976. The community has seen moderate success 
over the years with both economic and limited 
political alignment and is today aligned with the 
Mercado Comun del Sur (MERCOSUR). 

From a political integration perspective, the 
Organization of American States (OAS), founded 
in 1948, provides a framework for cooperation 
among Latin American countries. However, 
despite some successes, such as creation of the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), the 
OAS is not a primary vehicle for driving Latin 
American integration. Its membership includes 
non-Latin countries, particularly the United States 
and Canada. It has best served as a political referee 
between states and provides a forum for coopera- 
tion and dispute resolution, rather than providing 
strong political guidance and governance. 

Lack of regional political cooperation and 
guidance may be a root cause for lack of economic 
cooperation during this era. The failure of LAFTA 
and the subregional economic organizations to 
make substantial progress on economic integra- 
tion during this period can generally be attributed 
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to lack of political mandate for successful cooper- 
ation. Political instability was routine, for example, 
the US-backed coup in Chile ultimately led to 
Pinochet’s withdrawal of that country from the 
Andean Pact. Changing regimes shifted political 
and economic focus and did not provide an envi- 
ronment focused on economic promotion. While 
economic integration may ultimately lead to polit- 
ical integration, enduring political commitment 
appears to be a necessary precursor. 


Modern Era (1980-Present) 

The contemporary history of the integration 
efforts in Latin America is illustrated with the 
evolution of their institutional integration tools. 
Starting with the Cartagena Agreement from 1969 
that gave rise to the Andean Community of 
Nations — Comunidad Andina de Naciones 
(CAN) — the changes in the composition and the 
transformations of the institutions inform about 
the incentives and obstacles to a stable union. 
The CAN started as a trade bloc comprising 
Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, and Peru. 
One of the main purposes of the bloc was to 
build a common buffer to the effects of volatility 
of the commodity markets, particularly in mining 
industries. Forming such a bloc was a logical step 
since the founding countries had economies tradi- 
tionally focused in those areas. 

The CAN had its first change with incorpora- 
tion of Venezuela in 1973. Chile withdrew from 
the agreement in 1976, citing incompatibilities 
with the free-market economic policies it wanted 
to pursue, with the more plan-based policies pro- 
moted within the CAN. Peru temporarily 
suspended its obligations in 1992 due to its liber- 
alization process, leaving only Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela to establish a free trade 
area in 1993. In 1995, the members adopted a 
custom union and common trade tariffs to be 
imposed in dealings with nonmember countries. 
The year 2006 saw the full reincorporation of 
Peru, but also the withdrawal of Venezuela in 
protest over the signing of free trade agreements 
by Colombia and Peru with the United States. 
Venezuela, in turn, joined another subregional 
trade block, MERCOSUR, whose membership 
included Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
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Uruguay. Thus, currently, CAN membership is as 
follows: Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru 
are full members, while Chile, Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay are associate members. 
Panama, Mexico, the Sahrawi Democratic Repub- 
lic, and Spain are observers. The current member- 
ship illustrates that CAN is no longer exclusively 
a trade block of countries with similar economies, 
but has evolved into a system to support regional 
policies toward other blocks. 

The New Strategic Design of the CAN, 
adopted in Quito in 1995 and incorporated into 
the Trujillo Protocol of 1996, defined it as an 
organizations constituted by different organs and 
institutions coordinated by the Andean Integra- 
tion System (AIS). The organizational structure 
of the AIS has been inspired by the Treaty of 
Rome that created the European Economic Com- 
munity, and in addition to the Andean Council of 
Presidents and the Council of Foreign Ministers, it 
includes the following institutions: 


(1) General Secretariat — The executive body, 
with a full-time secretary general. 

Andean Parliament — The policy advisory 
body consisting of five members of parlia- 
ment from each member country. 

Andean Court of Justice — Judicial body 
which resolves disputes among member 
countries. 

Latin American Development Bank 
(CAF) — With membership beyond CAN, cur- 
rently includes 19 member countries, two of 
which (Spain and Portugal) are extra-regional. 
Latin American Reserve Fund 
(FLAR) — A common reserve fund aiming 
at stability of member; besides the four CAN 
members, it includes Costa Rica, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela as its members. 

(vi) Simon Bolivar Andean University. 


(il) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


The organs and institutions are divided into 
three categories: intergovernmental organizations, 
community organizations, and instances of civil 
society participation. 

In 1999 the CAN and MERCOSUR began 
negotiating a merger with the purpose of creating 
a South American Free Trade Area. This was 
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accomplished in December 2004 with the Cuzco 
Declaration, a cooperation agreement with the 
intent of integrating all South American States 
that created the South American Community of 
Nations. This body was renamed the Unión de 
Naciones Suramericanas (UNASUR) in 2007, 
also known as the Union of South American 
Nations (USAN). Nevertheless, the UNASUR 
agreement does not contemplate the gradual 
replacement of the existing institutions and struc- 
tures of CAN and MERCOSUR, therefore poten- 
tially indicating the lack of appropriate legal 
institutions and structures to support the integra- 
tion efforts. 


Prospects for the Future 


The historical obstacles toward the construction of 
a viable integration within Latin America resided 
in the weak tradition of political participation of 
its populace during its colonial times and early 
development. This, combined with the heteroge- 
neity of its nations and regions, did not allow for a 
workable integration proposal that assured the 
satisfaction of all participants. Currently, although 
there has been significant progress toward partic- 
ipatory democracy and the construction of politi- 
cal institutions, the differences among nations and 
regions persist. 

The rapid evolution and mutation of institu- 
tions such as the CAN and the AIS is an indication 
that long-term goals may not necessarily be the 
driving force behind the construction of the 
integrational institution platform; it seems more 
adapted toward momentary convenience and the 
allegiances of the moment. This cannot be trans- 
lated into a workable integration effort that is 
sustainable through time and contributes toward 
the goals that are always part of the official dis- 
courses: the improvement of living conditions of 
the citizens of Latin American countries. 


Conclusions 


There are still certain factors that can be built upon 
to ensure a sustainable integratory effort and a real 
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contribution toward enhancing the living condi- 
tions in the region. Any integration structure has 
to have clear goals and a common purpose; this 
means that regional blocks have to be unified by a 
cohesion element that resists changes in regimes 
and even political as well as economic diversions. 
Small regional blocks with common interests, 
such as geographical or productive base affinity, 
can be a start. The next step is to draft a path that is 
impervious to the politics of the moment, and 
although this might difficult, it can be provided 
for with a strong legal institutional framework. 

Institutions such as the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank (IDB), the Latin American Devel- 
opment Bank (CAF), and the Central American 
Bank for Economic Integration (CABEI) have 
been able to navigate the turbulences of conflict 
within and among their members. All three have 
been steady sources of funds, especially in times 
when international lenders have been less than 
enthusiastic about prospects of projects in the 
area. This has been largely the result of the strong 
legal framework of these institutions and the tech- 
nical base of its operations. These institutions 
have been able to welcome and retain member 
states throughout their diverse exercises in social 
and economic policy. 

A more educated and participant population 
will force their leaders to seek those arrangements 
that make sense for the country and eschew the 
agreements and institutions that drain their coffers 
without any viable prospects. More important, the 
chances of success of any integration effort hinge 
upon the solidity of the institutional legal frame- 
work and the technical independence with which 
it can operate. In the case of Latin America, small 
steps may yield great results in the long run. 
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Synonyms 


Economic burden of crime 


Definition 


Economic consequences for people and society of 
the actions that try to avoid crime victimization 
events, of the occurrence of crime, and of the 
efforts aimed at identifying the perpetrators and 
assign them penalties through the legal system. 


Section 


Latin America and the Caribbean 


Introduction 


The negative consequences of crime and 
violence have a very wide scope, since they 
affect the people’s prospects of life, the social 
relations within communities, the countries’ 
institutionality, the political and economic system, 
the development goals of nations, and their inter- 
national relations, because recurrently the action 
of criminal bands goes over States’ boundaries, 
criminal practices are exported, and they are rap- 
idly assumed by local criminals. 

Studies of the costs of crime and violence are 
very useful because together with the indicators of 
the incidence of victimization, an integrated 
vision and higher degrees of certitude provide 
relevant information obtained by rigorous social 
research methods on the size reached by the prob- 
lem, the research, expenses, and losses that it 
generates to citizens, homes, companies, the 
State, and the economic system. At the same 
time, the studies of the economic costs of crime 
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and violence provide relevant information to size 
the resources that the State must invest to face this 
phenomenon, to clarify the measure of the bene- 
fits and the efficiency of the public interventions — 
one of which would be the cost avoided by the 
reduction of the criminality and violence indices. 

The cost studies are not aimed at establishing 
accuracy in their estimations, but rather to identify 
“orders of magnitude” within which the cost of 
crime and violence falls in a given country or 
community. The reason for this is that on the one 
hand crime is an evolving and dynamic phenom- 
enon in its practices, making it difficult to identify 
the monetary measurement of its consequences. 
On the other hand, it is necessary to take note that 
the information needed to estimate the cost of 
crime is complex and difficult to achieve, and 
this often leads to making great depuration efforts 
and applying indirect estimation methods. 

Notwithstanding the above, the identification 
of the “orders of magnitude” within which the 
cost of crime and violence falls is a highly impor- 
tant information for the political and social actors 
and the public authorities, because it allows 
assigning to this problem the corresponding pri- 
ority in the governmental agendas, in the public 
policy debate of each country, and in the interna- 
tional forums. 

Although little is known, the studies on the cost 
of crime have had a long development, propelled 
mainly by practical issues on the fiscal implica- 
tions of criminal action and by the construction 
and maintenance of jails. Also, these kinds of 
studies have been showing great diversification 
and sophistication over time, and together with 
this they have been incorporating increasingly 
novel dimensions into the estimations. 


Conceptual Issues 


Crime and violence are social evils with which the 
States try to deal through public policies aimed at 
reducing or containing them. The main character- 
istic of criminality is that it is a social phenome- 
non, multicausal and multidimensional, that is 
expressed by means of a behavior that goes 
against a given social or legal order. 
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Crime, Violence, and Costs 

According to Grispigni (1928), crime is that dis- 
ruptive human behavior that seriously endangers 
coexistence and cooperation among the individ- 
uals that constitute a society, and that is described 
as such in the norms that make up a country’s legal 
system. Consequently, the legal typification of a 
conduct as crime expresses social disapproval of 
that conduct, bringing about the imposition of 
penalties against the responsible person. The 
idea of a social agreement, expressed in the law, 
which establishes punishments for conducts con- 
sidered disruptive, led to understand crime is any 
activity that is punishable by means of a criminal 
trial. In agreement with these definitions, commit- 
ting criminal acts carries liability, and the society 
has the right to identify those who commit these 
acts and make exigible the responsibilities derived 
from them. 

Furthermore, the discussion on what is crime 
has led authors and the legislations of countries to 
differ between the concepts of crime and misde- 
meanor. The former identifies those conducts that 
imply more serious disruptions, while the concept 
of misdemeanor is normally reserved for those 
conducts that violate the law in a minor or less 
serious way. Although both conducts are punish- 
able, the severity of the penalty is associated with 
the seriousness of the action. 

In view of the above, some conducts that can 
be considered crimes in one country may not be in 
another, because the legal order is an issue defined 
in the political realm of societies and varies 
depending on the country to which one is refer- 
ring. Therefore, a common typology classifies 
into crimes against persons and crimes against 
property, in which economic crimes also fit. 

Crimes against persons include murder, inju- 
ries, and rape. Murder is defined as death caused 
deliberately to a person. Injuries refer to a physical 
attack against a person that results in bodily harm 
of the attacked person. Rape is understood as a 
sexual encounter without valid consent. Kidnap- 
ping is defined as the “deprivation of the freedom 
of a person, fully identified, against his will, 
demanding an economic or other advantage in 
exchange for his freedom” (OEA 2013). 
Extorsion is defined in the following terms by 
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the Codigo Penal Guatemalteco: “Whoever, to get 
an unlawful gain, to defraud, or demand whatever 
amount of money with violence or under direct or 
covert threat, or by a third party and by any means 
of communication, forces another one to deliver 
money or goods; and also when with violence 
forces him to sign, enter into, grant, destroy or 
deliver some document, enter into an obligation, or 
condone it or renounce some right” (Guatemala, 
Congreso 2009). 

In turn, theft and robbery regularly configure 
so-called crimes against property, although a 
wider view would include so-called economic 
crimes. Theft is described as removal of property 
without the owner’s consent. Robbery is defined 
as removal of property, without the consent of the 
owner, in an act which involves the use or the 
threat of the unlawful use of force. Economic 
crimes refer to swindles and frauds, usury, fraud- 
ulent use of bank accounts, obtaining credits 
fraudulently, tax crimes and breaches, crimes 
against industrial and intellectual property, and 
similar offenses. 

Situations of violence, in turn, appear recur- 
rently associated with criminal events. The main 
characteristic of violence is that it is a multicausal 
phenomenon affected by psychological, biologi- 
cal, economic, social, and cultural factors, among 
others. The phenomena that accompany violent 
behavior constantly cross the boundaries between 
individual, family, community, and society. In 
turn, violence has consequences that encompass 
the individual, family, communal, and social 
realms. 

According to the OMS (2003: 5), violence 
consists in “the intentional use of physical force 
or power, threatened or actual, against oneself, 
another person, or against a group or community, 
that either results in or has a high likelihood of 
resulting in injury, death, psychological harm, 
maldevelopment, or deprivation.” 

According to this definition, violence assumes 
the following modes: 


e Self-directed violence: It refers to violence in 
which the perpetrator and the victim are the 
same individual and is subdivided into self- 
abuse and suicide. 
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e Interpersonal violence: It expresses conducts 
perpetrated by an individual toward another 
person, and it results in psychological, emo- 
tional, sexual, or property injuries and/or dam- 
age. Interpersonal violence includes child 
maltreatment, domestic violence, elder abuse, 
sexual violence, violence in the workplace, 
youth violence, and criminal violence. 

e Collective violence: It refers to behaviors 
developed by a group in relation to a person 
or another group, and it results in psychologi- 
cal, emotional, sexual, or property injuries 
and/or damage. 


In this context, the expression costs of crime 
and violence refer to one of the consequences of 
crimes against property (the expression crime 
against property is expressed here in a broad 
sense, including economic crimes) and persons, 
associated with the loss of well-being suffered by 
the victims and society and that are susceptible of 
being appraised economically. 

Therefore, the estimations of the cost of crime 
and violence express the monetary valuation of 
the investments made by persons and organiza- 
tions to avoid being victims of crimes and vio- 
lence, to the direct losses and expenses and the 
income not perceived by the victims as a conse- 
quence of a criminal act, and to the expenses made 
by the State to approach and control the phenom- 
enon of crime and the violent action of groups that 
promote it. 


Direct and Indirect Costs 
The distinction between direct and indirect costs 
refers rather to the items that are included in the 
estimations and not to the way in which they are 
produced. Direct costs identify those losses or 
expenses that arise as an immediate consequence 
of the criminal action, of the public efforts to 
control it, establish and pursue the responsibilities 
of the criminals, and/or assign punishments or 
penalties. The indirect costs express near future 
consequences and allow seeing the welfare loss 
that appears in time as a result of the occurrence of 
criminal acts. 

The costs that the studies include recurrently as 
direct are medical expenses; the cost of the police, 
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courts, and jail system; the price of the robbed 
goods; and the amounts paid in kidnapping and by 
extorsions, while the indirect costs include 
income not received, uncollected taxes, the cost 
of opportunity, investments to avoid being victims 
of a crime, and the like. 


Tangible and Intangible Costs 
The estimations of recurrent cost distinguish 
between tangible and intangible costs. The notion 
of tangible refers to those costs which, when 
reduced or eliminated, make the resources become 
available for other uses. These are costs in which 
persons, organizations, and communities incur to 
avoid being victims of criminal actions, which 
appear as the result of the perpetration of crimes — 
such as robberies and thefts — and those that arise as 
a result of the efforts to identify those responsible 
for the crime and assign them a penalty. The intan- 
gible costs, on the other hand, are associated with 
pain, anguish, suffering, and loss of the quality of 
life and effects on the labor market, personal 
trauma, and changes in habitual behavior, threat 
of becoming victimized or subjected to violence, 
loss of interpersonal trust, and deterioration of 
social capital or of tranquility and freedom. 
Although conceptually it is possible to identify 
clearly the intangible costs caused by criminal 
action, they are more difficult to be estimated 
and reduced to a monetary measure, and they 
often generate a discussion on the ethical scope 
of those measurements. That is why rather reiter- 
atively the studies of the cost of crime and vio- 
lence omit them from the estimations. 


On the Estimation of Costs 


On the Methods 

The efforts to estimate the costs of crime and 
violence are complex. Conceptually, they assume 
a comparison — sometimes implicit and others 
explicit — between a situation with crime and/or 
violence and others without these social evils. The 
methods most widely used by the studies are those 
of contingent valuation, hedonic prices, and the 
accounting of losses, expenses, and expenditures 
motivated by the criminal action. 
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The contingent valuation method tries to iden- 
tify the willingness of a person or community to 
pay to improve, avoid the worsening of their wel- 
fare conditions, or compensate for damage or the 
not produced improvement. For that purpose the 
interested parties are asked directly about their 
willingness to pay in the face of, for example, 
preventing crime and violence to grow in the 
sector where they live. Using this method in the 
case of Argentina, Ronconi (2009) identified that 
the average willingness of those surveyed to pay 
to avoid being victimized was US$1028 and 
US$256 to avoid contact with a criminal. 

Although this method is used in studies on 
the behavior of consumers, its disadvantages 
require care with the information that is collected 
and with the estimations that it delivers. One 
of them is that since they are based on the 
responses of those surveyed, they can behave 
strategically if they realize that it will be either 
them or the State that will pay for the welfare 
improvements or to avoid damages. Further- 
more, several biases that the method has have 
been identified by the specialized literature, 
such as the instrumental biases, like that in 
which the question identifies a certain amount 
of money, when the surveyed person gives a 
different answer from that which would have 
been given to avoid causing discomfort to the 
surveyor, when the payment method affects the 
response, that situation in which the response is 
conditioned by the information of the surveyee 
on the probability of executing the project, or the 
place occupied by the project in the list of alter- 
natives submitted to the surveyee. 

The hedonic price method has also been used 
to estimate the characteristics that determine the 
market price of a property, particularly in the 
estimation of prices in the housing market. The 
method states that the value of a property would 
correspond to the sum of the values assigned to its 
characteristics, so the price of a house, for exam- 
ple, would be determined by the characteristics of 
the house, the neighborhood, the pollution in the 
zone where it is located, and the social character- 
istics such as segregation and criminality levels of 
the neighborhood. Thus, applying this method it 
would be possible to estimate the differences in 
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the price of housing and consequently to measure 
the cost of the crime. 

The usefulness of the studies based on this 
method is therefore aimed at identifying the losses 
that would be caused as a result of reaching high 
levels of criminality in a given zone — compared to 
another one without criminality or with low levels 
of it — or the earnings in the social welfare derived 
from the reduction of criminal victimization. The 
great usefulness of this method lies in estimating 
intangible costs, where the security attribute of 
homes can be isolated. The difficulty, of this 
method, however, lies in finding similar compa- 
rable quarters or zones, where the difference 
between them is given by the levels of criminality 
that they present. So in view of this difficulty, the 
usefulness of this method is restricted. 

The method of accounting losses and expenses 
has been used extensively, due to its greater sim- 
plicity, the lower cost of producing it, and because 
it makes use of information already produced by 
the agencies themselves — public and private — 
related to the efforts for crime control. This 
method identifies costs as the investments made 
by people and organizations with the purpose of 
avoiding becoming victims of crime and violence, 
the sum of the value of the goods robbed and 
stolen, the income not received by the victims as 
a result of a criminal act, the costs of medical help 
of the victims, and the expenses made by the State 
in order to dissuade the occurrence of criminal 
acts, identify those who have perpetrated a 
crime, prosecute their responsibilities, and apply 
the penalty determined by the courts of justice. 
The analysis of crime economics also incorporates 
the losses derived from the practice of extorsion 
and the cost of social opportunity of someone 
being devoted to a crime career instead of opting 
for allowed activities. 

In any case, the latter cost is particularly diffi- 
cult to estimate. The exercise of estimating the 
cost of social opportunity that arises when a per- 
son carries out criminal activities is particularly 
complex. Besides the harm caused to the victims 
and the expense made by the State in the investi- 
gation of the crimes in which it may be involved, 
in the work of the judicial power, and in the jail 
system, there is a social loss that is equivalent to 
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the licit work which that person would have done 
if not involved in criminality. This needs full 
information on the size of the criminal force and 
on its distribution by age and gender, something 
that is very hard to obtain. 

On the other hand, it is recurrently cited that 
crime can cause negative effects in the economic 
growth trends of the countries, by affecting the 
business climate and increasing the cost of the 
safety of the operations. Although the conceptual 
arguments are coherent, there is no clear evidence 
so far about this assertion. 

In spite of this, the “Enterprise Survey” allows 
approaching the effect generated by a set of crimes 
in the business climate. The survey include items 
such as losses of the companies — measured as 
percentage of their sales — due to theft and van- 
dalism against the company, payment of bribes, 
and the costs of security. 


Discussions on What Is the Cost of Crime 
Varied conceptual discussions have emerged on 
the estimation of the cost items that have been 
identified in the previous sections of this entry. 
A highly important one is the assignment of a 
monetary value to life, where the objections that 
arise in the moral plane propose that reducing life 
to an amount of money is contrary to the univer- 
sally accepted idea of the superior dignity of 
human life. The objection also points out that 
these kinds of estimations do not take into account 
the pain, sorrow, or trauma implied by the loss of 
the father, mother, child, brother, or sister for the 
rest of the family members, a rape, or the sequels 
left by victimization. 

Although these objections are correct, from the 
moral viewpoint, it is necessary to remember that 
the studies of the costs of crime and violence have 
the purpose of estimating the amount of money 
that society loses, wastes, invests, or fails to 
receive as a consequence of the existence of crim- 
inal and/or violent events. It is this context and the 
mentioned purpose, then, which make us want to 
identify the monetary losses and costs generated 
by homicides, injuries, sex crimes, and criminal 
victimization actions on people. 

Two methods have been commonly used for 
these estimations: the demographic method and 
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that of human capital. The former has been used in 
the estimations of the cost of drug abuse, and it is 
based on a comparison of the size and structure of 
a population in which there is consumption of 
psychoactive substances with the size and struc- 
ture of a population in which hypothetically there 
is no consumption. Although this method has its 
origin in estimations of the cost produced by illicit 
drug consumption, it can be extended to the cal- 
culation of the human cost caused by crime and 
violence. 

The human capital method, on the other hand, 
identifies the value present in the income not 
received as a result of victimization. These kinds 
of estimations make use of the results of the stud- 
ies of burden of disease established by the healthy 
life years lost (or disability-adjusted life years, 
DALYs) by premature death and by disability 
for every registered pathology and normally use 
the average salary, average income, or the per 
capita gross domestic product (GDP) to avoid 
biases toward some socioeconomic group or 
gender. 

Another discussion that runs around the cost of 
crime studies 1s whether what is robbed and stolen 
should be considered as a social loss. The discus- 
sion may even be extended to the amounts taken 
by the criminals from the execution of acts of 
kidnapping, extorsion, or so-called economic 
crimes. The argument that states that it would 
not be a social loss is based on the fact that there 
would only be a transfer of ownership between the 
legitimate owner and that who takes possession of 
the goods by means of a criminal act, because the 
goods still remain in the society; they do not 
disappear. The opposite argument presents varia- 
tions. On the one hand, there would be a social 
loss that could get to be equivalent to twice the 
value of the goods, because both the legitimate 
owner and the criminal invest up to an equivalent 
of the price of the goods, either to defend them, 
the legitimate owner, or to keep them 
(illegitimally), the criminal. On the other hand, it 
should be noted that the stolen goods are traded at 
a much lower value than in illegal markets, that 
there is a social opportunity cost in the time that 
the criminal devotes to stealing the goods — 
instead of occupying it a legitimate activity-, 
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that there is a loss of welfare of the legitimate 
owner, and that the victims tend to replace the 
stolen goods, which implies that they have to use 
part of their income to it instead of using it for 
buying other goods or services that increase their 
well-being. This argument, in turn, makes the 
value established for the stolen goods in the esti- 
mations be that assigned by their legitimate owner 
or the values paid by the insurance companies in 
these kinds of claims (another valuation method, 
such as discounting the depreciation of the pur- 
chase price, is difficult to implement because the 
homes very rarely have that information 
available). 

Another kind of discussion that appears in 
relation to estimations refers to which items 
should be considered in the cost of crime and 
violence studies. Sometimes there are estima- 
tions based on appreciations of the time that 
would be devoted by each home daily to close 
doors and windows to avoid being victimized, on 
the expense that would be implied in having a 
dog or some other animal that would frighten 
away potential criminals and the investment 
needed to build fences and metal protections on 
doors and windows in houses, stores, and com- 
panies. Although the purpose of protection may 
be present in all these initiatives, the basic issue 
is that they also involve other motivations, such 
as the desire for privacy, intimacy, and insulation 
against extreme outside cold or heat by closing 
doors and windows, the need for company and an 
expression of affection by having animals, and 
esthetic and ornamental criteria by placing 
fences. Furthermore, the lack of accepted or 
demonstrable standards in each of these items 
makes the estimations be based on subjective 
appreciations and therefore having a weak 
empirical foundation. 

Viewed in perspective, the discussion on the 
items to be included in the estimations, how they 
are conceptualized, and the assumptions made in 
the studies are at the base of the variability pre- 
sented by alternative studies of the costs of crime 
on the same country or community. Therefore, the 
efforts for making studies aimed at comparability 
in time or between countries or communities must 
first solve these issues. 
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The Literature on Costs of Crime and 
Violence 


The first recorded estimations go back to the 
beginning of the twentieth century, with the 
work of Smith (1900) on the costs of crime in 
the United States and, then, three decades later, 
with the study on the same country of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment (1931). In recent decades there has been a 
rebirth of interest in studying the phenomenon, 
and the analyses have been increasingly integrat- 
ing the economic consequences of the criminal 
action as well as the violence (for a review of the 
history of the estimations of the cost of crime, see 
Czabanski (2008)). 

The efforts in the 2000s to estimate the cost of 
crime based on revealed preferences have largely 
concentrated on the effect on the price of housing. 
More recently, the study of Bishop and Timmis 
(2011), also based on the method of hedonic 
prices, finds that the willingness to pay to avoid 
being victimized violently (measured in cases by 
100,000 residents) increased 10 cents for every 
additional incident. 

Latin American studies that have applied 
hedonic models have had different results. Vetter 
et al. (2013) found that the increase in the percent- 
age of persons who felt safe in the home in a 
standard deviation (18.7%) (the work of Vetter 
et al. (2013) also found that the percentage of 
homes in which all the household members felt 
safe from being victimized was, on the average, 
41.3% for the metropolitan areas of Brazil) would 
increase by 8.4% the value of the rent of property 
in the metropolitan areas of Brazil. Ajzenman 
et al. (2014) found that there was no impact of 
the wave of violent murders related to drug traffic 
on the price of the properties in 1465 municipal- 
ities of Mexico from January 2008 to 
December 2010. 

The method of contingent valuation has been 
used to estimate the willingness to pay for a drug 
treatment program in the community with the 
purpose of reducing crime; for a gun reduction 
program; for a program for reducing robbery, 
mugging, rape, and murder; and for initiatives 
for the reduction of common mugging, slight 
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injuries, and serious injuries and to estimate pub- 
lic support for proposals of rehabilitation or jailing 
youngsters having conflicts with justice. In a 
study on Argentina, Ronconi (2009) concluded 
that the willingness to pay to avoid being victim- 
ized is considerably higher (more than twice) 
among those who had been victims of a crime, 
compared to those who had not. 

The method of accounting losses and earnings 
has been used more extensively for the cost of 
crime and violence estimations. The types of costs 
included normally in these kinds of studies refer to 
the investments to avoid victimization, to the val- 
uation of the losses produced by the criminal and 
violence action, such as the value of what was 
stolen, the stolen goods, the economic crimes, 
the costs of health recovery, the income not 
received because of death and/or injuries, and 
the expense incurred by the State, private agen- 
cies, and citizens with the purpose of identifying 
and making effective the responsibility of those 
who have committed the violent and/or 
criminal acts. 

In the context of this approach, Brand and 
Price (2000) classify the cost according to the 
opportunity in which it is produced, which 
would be in anticipation, as a result of, and in 
response to the crime. The total estimated cost of 
crime in England and Wales, according to this 
study, would be 7% of the GDP in 1999 and 
2000. The study of Bowles and Pradiptyo (2005) 
shows that between 27% and 32% of this cost is 
attributable to youngsters aged between 18 and 
24 years. A 2003/2004 update of the estimations 
of Brand and Price, for the same countries and 
with methodological updates, states that the cost 
of crimes against persons and homes dropped 9% 
between 1999/2000 and 2003/2004, that serious 
injuries reduced their cost, that the other injuries 
increased it, and that the cost of health and the 
forgone income because of sex crimes also 
increased (Home Office 2005). 

Using the same approach, Rollings (2008) esti- 
mated the cost of crime in Australia at 4.1% of the 
GDP for 2005, which would imply an increase 
compared to estimations with data from 2001. In 
turn, Roper and Thompson (2006) estimated the 
cost of crime in New Zealand at 6.5% of the GDP, 
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77% of which would correspond to private costs 
and 23% to costs of the public sector. The catego- 
ries analyzed in the New Zealand study include 
crimes against persons, such as violent and sex 
crimes and robbery; against private property, such 
as larceny, home robbery, damage to property, and 
fraud; and other crimes without direct victims, 
such as crimes related to drugs, traffic, and other 
similar ones. 

Studies in the United States for the 2000s, 
related to the accounting method, have tended to 
approach conceptual and methodological aspects 
and to present estimations of particular items of 
cost, instead of concentrating on the total cost of 
crime and violence. Along this line, Lindgreen 
and Gifford (2000) estimated at US$120 billion 
the expenses of the State on crime and violence. 
Cooter and Ulen (2000) calculated at US$65 bil- 
lion the costs of private prevention, and Witte and 
Witt (2001) valued at US$46.2 billion the protec- 
tion and legal advisory services. Other studies of 
this type have estimated the cost of rape to the 
victims in health attention, in forgone income, in 
judicial cost, and in jail costs for the offender, the 
forgone income for the victim and the offender, 
short-term medical expenses, and damage to prop- 
erty or material losses. Similarly, a study by 
Cohen and Piquero (2007) estimated that a typical 
youngster with high sociodelictual risk during his 
life generates a cost of US$4.2 to US$72 million, 
65% of which would correspond to the costs asso- 
ciated with the criminal career of these 
youngsters — which include the cost of the crimes 
committed, the cost of the criminal justice system 
and imprisonment, and the cost of opportunity of 
the victimizer — and the rest would be distributed 
over lost productivity, dropping out of school, and 
drug abuse. 

On the other hand, a study of ten countries in 
Europe, Oceania, and America on State expenses 
to fight crime and violence, in the proportion of 
per thousand of the GDP, concluded that the 
expense in Australia was 10.53, in Austria 
12.60, in Canada 11.25, in Denmark 7.64, in 
England and Wales 15.07, in France 8.26, in Ger- 
many 10.43, in Holland 11.57, in Sweden 10.34, 
and in the United States 15.64 (Van Dijk and 
Waard 2000). 
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The studies of the cost of violence have shown 
a variety of results. The compilation made by the 
World Health Organization (WHO 2004) shows 
that the estimations of the cost of homicides vary 
from US$15,000 in South Africa, US$602,000 in 
Australia, US$829,000 in Austria, and more than 
US$2 million in the United States. The same 
source points out that in the United States, the 
cost of child abuse represented 1% of the GDP, 
the cost of domestic violence reached 0.1% of the 
GDP, and the added cost of violence was esti- 
mated at 3.3% of the GDP. In turn, Pfizer (2001 
in WHO 2004) estimated that the joint cost of 
crime and violence was equivalent to 5% of the 
GDP of the industrialized countries and 14% of 
the GDP in low-income countries. 

In Latin America the studies in the decade of 
2000 have followed two lines: those that have a 
regional perspective and those that deal with 
national cases. Among the former there is the 
work of Londoño et al. (2000), which points out 
that the cost of violence on goods and persons is 
equivalent to 14.2% of the Latin American GDP, 
that the loss in human capital reaches 1.9% of the 
GDP, that the loss of capital resources is in the 
order of 4.8% of the GDP, and that the transfers 
from victims to offenders are 2.1% of the regional 
GDP. Along the same line, the study of Acevedo 
(2008a) estimates that the cost of crime and vio- 
lence in Central America is 7.7%, including the 
costs to citizens, the action of the control system, 
and health care. 

The studies of national cases show a wide 
variety of estimations and cost categories consid- 
ered. A report by the World Bank (2007) shows 
that the cost of crime in Trinidad and Tobago was 
1.6% of the GDP in 2003, including costs of lost 
productivity, funerals, and security for the compa- 
nies; that the cost associated with crime in Jamaica 
for health care, lost productivity, and public 
expenses in security amounted to 3.7% of the 
GDP in 2001; and that if Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Guyana, and Jamaica could reduce the 
rate of homicides to the level of that of Costa Rica, 
they would increase their economic growth rates 
by 5.4%, 1.8%, 1.7%, and 5.4%, respectively. In 
turn, a study of crime and violence in Central 
America shows that the sum of the costs — as a 
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proportion of the GDP — incurred in health care, 
public safety, and the administration of justice 
expenses, costs of security of homes and compa- 
nies, and material losses amounted in 2006 to 
7.7% in Guatemala, 10.8% in El Salvador, 9.6% 
in Honduras, 10% in Nicaragua, and 3.6% in 
Costa Rica (Acevedo 2008a). A study of the 
United Nations (2007), on the other hand, esti- 
mated in 7.3% the cost of crime in Guatemala and 
11.5% in El Salvador. 

In a comparative study, Londoño and Guerrero 
(2000) analyzed the costs of health, material 
losses, losses in productivity, investment, work, 
and consumption, and transfers, concluding that 
the costs of crime and violence in relation to the 
GDP represent 24.9% in El Salvador, 24.7% in 
Colombia, 11.8% in Venezuela, 10.5% in Brazil, 
5.1% in Peru, and 12.3% in México. 

In studies of countries, the work of Acevedo 
(2008b), based on costs of health, institutional, 
security, and material losses, estimates the cost 
for El Salvador in 2007, at 10.9% of the GDP, 
0.1% higher than his own estimations for 2006 
and much lower than those of Londoño and Guer- 
rero for the end of the 1990s. The study of 
Olavarria (2005) estimates in 2.06% of the GDP 
the cost of crime in Chile for 2002, based on the 
analysis of the costs oriented at preventing being 
victims of a crime, the sum of what is robbed, 
stolen, and frauds, the cost of domestic violence, 
and the State’s expenses. Ronconi, in turn, based 
on victimization surveys, estimates at 14.2% of 
the GDP the cost of crime in Argentina, including 
lost production, preventive measures, the feeling 
of insecurity, the value of what is stolen, and 
physical or mental health. Furthermore, Olavarria 
(2009) calculates the cost of drugs in Chile in 
2006 at 1.03% of the GDP, including the costs of 
reduction of demand and supply; lost productiv- 
ity; the costs of hospitals, jails, and funerals; and 
the size of the drug market in Chile, estimated at 
US$134 million of that year. Another study by 
Olavarria (2015), with data for 2010, estimated 
the cost of crime and violence in terms of the GDP 
at 2.42% in Chile and Uruguay, 1.95% in Costa 
Rica, 3.81% in Paraguay, and 4.78% in Honduras. 
On the other hand, a study on Brazil concludes 
that if there had been a reduction of 10% in the 
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homicide rate per 100,000 inhabitants, there 
would have been an additional increase of the 
GDP between 0.7% and 2.9% (World Bank 2006). 

Crime and violence studies tend to concentrate 
on the identification of tangible costs, in view of 
the difficulty, lack of data, and assumptions pre- 
sented by the estimation of intangible costs. On 
this issue, Dolan et al. (2005) argue that the esti- 
mations of intangible costs such as pain, sorrow, 
and suffering experienced by the victims are 
not very robust. Using a method based on 
the estimation of the “disability-adjusted life 
years” (DALYs) — which they consider more 
defendable — they conclude that rape is the one 
that generates the largest losses, followed by other 
injuries, common assault, serious injuries, murder, 
robbery, and other sex crimes. The study on 
England and Wales (Home Office 2005) identifies 
the DALYs of the violent crimes that were included 
in the “British Crime Survey” (BCS), to which it 
then assigned a value that they consider appropriate 
for that reality. The results of these estimations 
indicate that the physical and psychological dam- 
age of the violent crimes accounted for 50% of the 
total cost of crimes and violence against persons 
and households in 2003/2004, which would imply 
a reduction with respect to the previous calculation 
made by Brand and Price (2000). The study of 
Roper and Thompson (2006), using the same 
method as the Home Office (2005) study, calcu- 
lates the intangible costs of crime and violence due 
to violent crimes (robbery, sex crimes, and similar 
ones), concluding that the intangible costs were 
43.8% of the total crime and violence costs in 
New Zealand in 2003/2004. 

McCollister et al. (2010) take a different view 
to estimate the intangible costs of crime and vio- 
lence. Their estimations are concentrated on rape 
and sex crimes, robbery and serious assault, and 
murder. The estimation of the cost of pain and 
suffering for these crimes was based on the judi- 
cial compensations awarded to the victims, adding 
a correction for the murder risk. The calculations 
show that murder is what generates the highest 
intangible costs, followed by far, in decreasing 
order, by sex crimes, serious assault, robbery, 
arson, home robbery, automobile theft, and other 
thefts and stealing. 
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Latin American studies of the 2000s refer 
mainly to the tangible costs of crime and violence, 
although some also identify intangible costs. 
Among them, the study of Londoño and Guerrero 
(2000), based on surveys in which the willingness 
to pay for living in a situation of no violence is 
declared, estimated that the deterioration in the 
investment and productivity environment 
represented 1.8% of the GDP and that the deteri- 
oration of the consumption and work environment 
was equivalent to another 5.3% of the Latin Amer- 
ican GDP. In turn, the study of Acevedo (2008a) 
estimated — based on the compensations that the 
victims would have received if the values used by 
the Department of the Environment, Transport 
and Regions (DETR) of the United Kingdom 
had been applied — that the emotional damage 
for crime and violence in Central America in 
2006 would have been equivalent to 2.2% of the 
GDP of the subregion (the cost of the emotional 
damage by country, with respect to the GDP, 
would be the following: Guatemala 2.3%, El Sal- 
vador 3.4%, Honduras 2.4%, Nicaragua 3.1%, 
Costa Rica 0.9%; Acevedo 2008a: 14). Using 
the same method, Acevedo (2008b) estimated 
the emotional damage for 2007 in El Salvador at 
2.5% of the GDP. In the case of Argentina, the 
study of Ronconi (2009), already cited when esti- 
mating the willingness to pay among those who 
had been victimized and those who had not, may 
presumably be capturing the cost (intangible) 
caused by the suffering or sorrow of having gone 
through this situation 

On the other hand, a report of the World Bank 
on the Caribbean (World Bank 2007), but without 
assigning money values, identifies other intangi- 
ble costs of violence, such as the effects on social 
capital, the routine conducts, and recreational 
activities outside the home. In the case of Jamaica, 
the inhabitants of the neighborhoods with greater 
levels of crime suffer the effects of being 
stigmatized, which implies greater difficulties to 
find jobs. In the Dominican Republic, the main 
intangible costs of crime are expressed in a set of 
activities that the citizens avoid due to fear of 
being victimized, such as leaving their house 
alone, attending recreational activities, going out 
at night, or visiting friends and relatives. In the 
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case of Haiti, the people avoid going to Port-au- 
Prince or the nearest large cities, going to the local 
market, visiting friends or relatives in their city, 
going to the bank, going to their neighbors, going 
to work, and going to entertainment locations. The 
study of Demoscopia (2007) states that the 
Maras — a form of disruptive social capital — in 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Honduras — is involved in the traffic of drugs 
and guns, kidnapping, contract killing, robbery, 
assaults, extorsion (“tax collection”) of neighbors 
and merchants, threats, and links with organized 
crime, all of which would inhibit practicing social 
relations and the strengthening of bonds of trust 
(A study by Olavarria and Allende 2014 shows 
that in those neighborhoods of the city of Santiago 
in Chile where there is more trust among the 
neighbors, there are lower levels of crimes and 
violence.), deteriorating sensibly the welfare of 
the communities. 

Recent Latin American studies on the indirect 
costs of crime and violence have tended to focus 
on aspects of health, education, and the effects of 
adolescent penal responsibility on the occurrence 
of juvenile crimes. The work of Foureaux and 
Manacorda (2013) found a negative and signifi- 
cant effect of violence contexts — measured by the 
rate of murders in the municipal districts of resi- 
dence of the mothers — on weight at birth, 
accounted for by premature births, an effect that 
would concentrate on the first trimester of preg- 
nancy. The study by Ibáñez et al. (2013) shows 
that after the implementation of Law N° 1.098 of 
2006 in Colombia — which increased the age of 
adolescent penal responsibility from 12 to 
14 years, which established that adolescents 
between 14 and 16 years could only be sent to 
correctional facilities if they were involved in 
cases of homicides, abductions, and extortion, 
and reduced the severity of the penalty to young- 
sters under 18 years of age — the rate of robberies 
and thefts had increased, which may be associated 
with changes in the incentives of the police, that 
the already mentioned effect would be greater in 
municipal districts with a larger proportion of 
youngsters under 14 years, and that school atten- 
dance in that group of children had decreased, 
with greater incidence in homes with less 
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schooling. The research of Guarin et al. (2013), 
which also considered the effects of Law N° 1.089 
of 2006 of Colombia, found that those youngsters 
who were arrested after the age of 18 years took 
300 more days to commit a new crime, compared 
to those who had been arrested before that age, but 
those who had been arrested had a lower proba- 
bility of attending school and had less schooling. 
The analysis of Agüero (2013) established a 
strong association between violence against 
women and the health of the children in Latin 
America, and in the case of Peru, the presence of 
emergency centers for women reduces the proba- 
bility of domestic violence against them. 


Concluding Remarks 


What this review shows is that concerns for iden- 
tifying the costs of crime and violence have been 
developing for somewhat more than a century, 
that findings of these studies are useful for design- 
ing public policies aimed at reducing or 
containing criminal activity, and that methods 
used commonly have been contingent valuation, 
hedonic prices, and the accounting of losses and 
expenses, with the latter used most extensively. 

The studies have also been showing the mag- 
nitude reached by the phenomenon of criminality 
and violence in each country — by identifying the 
cost that they generate for the citizens as well as 
for the State — and in this way they have contrib- 
uted valuable information to give priority to 
State’s interventions on this matter. Furthermore, 
the diversity of the amounts of costs that have 
emerged from the estimations has been showing 
also the difficulty of making comparisons 
between countries as well as intertemporal in a 
given country. This is doubtlessly one of the most 
important challenges that these kinds of studies 
must face from now on. 
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Synonyms 


Attraction/retention/expansion activities; Devel- 
opment incentive programs; Entrepreneurship; 
Small enterprise development; Tax abatements 


Definition 


Economic development: public, and often gov- 
ernmental, intervention in a market to facilitate 
private-sector investment and encourage job 
growth. 

Incentives: provision of special considerations, 
including tax abatements, loans, or cash grants, 
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to businesses meeting economic development 
program employment or investment criteria. 
Business attraction: policies and programs 
designed to bring businesses located elsewhere 
to an area engaging in such policy measures. 
Business expansion: policies and programs 
designed to grow businesses located in an area. 
Business retention: policies and programs 
designed to keep businesses in an area that may 
otherwise close or move elsewhere. 


Introduction 

Economic development has been defined as “a 
program, group of policies, or activity that seeks 
to improve the economic well-being and quality 
of life for a community, by creating and/or 
retaining jobs that facilitate growth and provide 
a stable tax base” (IEDC 2016). Economic devel- 
opment as a public policy concern involves the 
underlying assumption that institutions, and spe- 
cifically governments, matter to communities and 
that their interactions with and interventions in 
favor of certain public values, such as fuller 
employment, increased investment, or improved 
quality of life, are favorable involvements from a 
policy perspective. 

Economic development programs may be 
instituted as a response to decline, including 
“undesirable changes, such as job losses accom- 
panied by growing unemployment, social exclu- 
sion, physical decay and worsening living 
conditions” (Lang 2005, quoted in Beekmans 
et al. 2015, p. 2). As an example, there is a positive 
association between adoption of development tax 
credits and high levels of unemployment (Hearn 
et al. 2014). However, economic development 
programs may also be instituted to make improve- 
ments in areas that are not necessarily experienc- 
ing decline but where improvement and additional 
benefit is nevertheless desired: “growth of jobs, 
growth of number of companies and growth of 
property values” (Beekmans et al. 2015, p. 18). 
For these reasons, tax credits could also act as 
“reinvigorators of already developed economic, 
educational, and research environments” and be 
associated with environments that include 
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research and development activity (Hearn et al. 
2014, p. 177). Economic development policies 
may serve different intended functions, at various 
times and in distinct contexts. 

While economic health of communities is a 
public good, the manner in which the good is 
achieved is open to discussion and disagreement. 
For their part, governments may focus on com- 
petitive advantage or instead appeal to partnering 
concepts and shared views of economic activity 
as a public good (Meyer 1991). This entry 
includes discussion on traditional policy 
approaches to economic development, emerging 
policy options for economic development, and a 
critique of economic development policy in the- 
ory and practice. 


Traditional Policy Approaches to 
Economic Development 


Typical public policy approaches to economic 
development have historically included “collabo- 
ration between local governments and chambers 
of commerce, business surveys and calls on indi- 
vidual businesses, streamlined zoning and permit- 
ting processes, promotional and marketing 
materials, infrastructure investment, tax incre- 
ment finance districts, and tax abatements” 
(Reese 2014, p. 627). The basic four policy 
strategies for economic development vary in 
visibility and distribution and include subsidies 
like tax incentives (high visibility, targeted), 
coordination of services (low visibility, targeted), 
advertising/marketing (dispersed approach, prom- 
inent), and the provision of technical assistance to 
businesses (low visibility, not focused on specific 
industries) (Feiock and Clingermayer 1992). 
Attraction activities are exogenous policy 
instruments that rely on relocation of an existing 
firm from one locale to another, thus bringing 
“new” employment and investment to the pre- 
vailing community. These programs can be 
referred to as first-wave economic development 
programs and involved “subsidized loans or direct 
payments to firms for relocation expenses, tax 
reductions, subsidies applied to the cost of plant 
facilities or utilities, and competitive and 
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expensive industrial recruitment 
(Bradshaw and Blakely 1999, p. 230). 
Retention and expansion activities, “endoge- 
nous development policy instruments” which 
“focus on promoting the development and expan- 
sion of indigenous firms, capitalizing on the 
strengths and assets of the city, and growing eco- 
nomic activity from within the city rather than 
through luring mobile capital’ (McGuire 2000, 
p. 279), followed in the early 1980s second 
wave of policy. These approaches, inclusive of 
training, capital support to small enterprises, and 
use of business incubators (Bradshaw and Blakely 
1999), are heavily tied to entrepreneurial activity 
and the support of small enterprises as potential 
sources of not only employment and investment 
but of innovation in the marketplace. Though they 
have been around for several decades, these 
approaches are arguably still emerging because 
they involve phenomena that remain poorly 
understood. Entrepreneurship is regularly taken 
to be an important facet of development, but 
more study is needed to better understand exactly 
how entrepreneurship of various sorts ties to 
development of communities or what methods of 
support work best for public policy purposes. 


programs” 


Emerging Approaches to Economic 
Development 


Toward the end of the 1990s to the present day, the 
third wave of economic development policy, 
focusing on community alliances and public- 
private partnerships, has involved “networks that 
leverage capital and human resources to increase 
the global competitiveness of a group of strategi- 
cally linked firms” (Bradshaw and Blakely 1999, 
p. 230). 

More recently, emerging policy initiatives have 
had a stronger focus on international develop- 
ment. Enhancing regional or even national-level 
export potential is a facet of economic develop- 
ment that has received greater notice, including in 
the developing world (Dadzie 2013). Money 
spent on local development may be lost to other 
communities, regions, or nations through leakage, 
and concern exists about the balance of imports 
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compared with exports and customer spending 
patterns within and outside communities. 
Renewed attention has also been given to 
clusters — groupings of businesses in close prox- 
imity that are in similar or supporting trades ben- 
efit from reduced input costs and useful sharing of 
knowledge; this theory is generally related to the 
concept of agglomeration economies (Wolman 
and Hincapie 2015) and remains an emerging 
area as understanding of clustering continues to 
mature. 

This third wave of development has also 
included a focus on the creative class. Creative 
class theory focuses on occupations and the skills 
and needs of creative people in a knowledge 
economy and eschews the industry/firm focus of 
traditional economic development (Florida 2014). 
Economic development policy has shifted to 
attract creative class members, with new options 
for that purpose being added to the economic 
development toolbox: “Festival marketplaces, 
aquariums, enclosed downtown malls, pedestrian 
streets, high-technology corridors, artist incuba- 
tors, river walks, and casinos” (Reese and Ye 
2011, p. 221). “Art spaces are involved in neigh- 
borhood revitalization and tourism activities, 
community outreach and arts education, and incu- 
bating artistic production” (Grodach 2011); this 
indicates the relationship that exists between eco- 
nomic development and the social-cultural well- 
being of communities. 


Criticism of Economic Development 
Policy 


While economic development is normatively 
associated with positive benefits to communities, 
there is a need to focus specifically on economic 
development policy, from a planning and evalua- 
tion perspective. The demonstration effect that 
may lead to policy and the inclusion of certain 
incentives may be confronted with an evaluation 
effort; however, evaluation can be complex in 
practice. The gap between what a business can 
provide for itself and what it needs from govern- 
ment programs is not always clear, for example; 
the connection between assistance and business 
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decisions, or resulting employment/investment, 
can be also difficult to quantify (Hughes 1991). 

It has been suggested that economic develop- 
ment practice might be driven by political needs, 
particularly in the USA. Elsewhere there is some 
evidence that achievement of rational goals for 
economic development through technical practice 
could be associated with a different goal environ- 
ment, one more focused on carrying out technical 
requirements and legislative mandates according 
to plan (Reese 2006). Political considerations are 
relevant because there is a popular sense of what 
economic development policy entails, and from a 
practical and results perspective, this sense may 
be false. Incentive programs to the motion picture 
industry, as an example, may not positively affect 
wages or jobs and may not pass a cost-benefit 
analysis (Thom 2016), though political demands 
may result in the offering of such incentives. 

It may be that programs in a standard economic 
development toolbox are thought to be expected 
by companies, and in not offering the expected 
mix of incentives, communities are risking their 
potential to retain and attract businesses, vis-a-vis 
other communities. These programs are then 
assumed to be necessary, primarily because they 
are offered by others; the need for certain initia- 
tives in a program is taken as given without a great 
deal of scrutiny. Because the program segments 
may not readily connect with desired economic 
development outcomes, performance measure- 
ment of programs can be difficult. It is therefore 
basic that economic development programs work 
from logic models that connect community needs 
with inputs, outputs, and expected outcomes; the 
existence of an incentive approach in another 
community does not mean necessarily that the 
same policy will work similarly in all communi- 
ties. Context matters to the business world as 
much as it does in government policy choices. 

Some conjectures about economic develop- 
ment deserve scrutiny. Increasing the number of 
businesses in a community does not necessarily 
indicate a positive outcome: the mix of the busi- 
nesses should suit the community and respond to 
its needs. Oversaturation or underrepresentation 
of businesses should be avoided; citizens might 
otherwise travel distances to get what they want, 
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or avoid doing business locally, which can 
adversely impact economic development interests 
and hamper growth. Consideration of sustainable 
development is also important, as incentives 
might be encouraging business behavior that is 
unsustainable over the long term. For example, 
when an incentive is no longer in force, a previ- 
ously attracted business might leave for a location 
offering a new incentive. Economic development 
should take equity into consideration (Blair 
1995): on a block-to-block level, even within a 
city with a strong economy, there can be well- 
entrenched pockets of unemployment that 
adversely impact certain groups only. Some 
areas will clearly need more development help 
than others. Types of jobs created and their sala- 
ries are significant factors in economic develop- 
ment decisions (Florida 2014). 

While various approaches to economic devel- 
opment are embraced in many communities, such 
as tax abatement policies, tax increment financing 
programs, brownfield redevelopment programs, 
and development authorities, research has openly 
questioned whether such programs are effective in 
sustaining or growing the health of an economy 
(Reese 2014). Specific industrial sites targeted for 
economic development assistance may not be the 
locations most in need of such intercession 
(Beekmans et al. 2015). Entrepreneurial encour- 
agement is a central facet of many economic 
development efforts, but it is worth considering 
that an entrepreneurial focus, because of the skills 
gap it can create, “does not equalize state income 
distributions”; such approaches thus may not be 
able to “promote economies of widely shared 
wealth” (Young 2015, p. 281). 

On the related topic of encouraging the creative 
class as economic development policy, it is not 
clear that there is a causal connection between the 
presence of the creative class and economic devel- 
opment, even though there has been more 
research into the topic of late (Reese 2014). 

The first-wave notion of business attraction 
merits specific attention from a sustainability 
view, as the attraction of businesses to a place is 
a net negative to other locales. This may lend 
growth to one location at the expense of other 
places; overall growth is on par or possibly 
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negative, depending on the repercussions to clus- 
ter businesses that had supported the departing 
enterprise. Expectation for incentivization may 
yield a softness in business’s ability to withstand 
challenges while fostering a market of 
incentivization and an unsustainable bidding war 
on businesses between locales. 


Conclusion 


The takeaway for economic development is that 
there are policies and programs that can help a 
community improve its competitiveness, increase 
employment and investment, and enhance its 
quality of life. However, economic development 
programs work best when they are 
bespoke — tailored to the community for which 
they are intended, through a process that involves 
a variety of community stakeholders, in addition 
to the business and public (government) spheres. 
Planning is a key factor, for the various levels of 
government working together for a common pur- 
pose and in partnership with the business commu- 
nity. Implementing the plan and adjusting it when 
it does not serve the community’s needs is critical. 
It is a useful strategy for communities to be aware 
of where their strengths might lie and make best 
use of them. 

Ideally, it would be most advantageous for 
government to intervene when there is a market 
failure where economic development incentives 
are concerned and where such intervention can 
support more efficient economies; government 
intervention might not help in every case 
(Bartik 1990). Selected programs for develop- 
ment should provide best benefit for cost from 
among the available range of intervention 
options. Attention to considerations that can 
affect economic development prospects, such as 
increasing educational opportunities, lowering 
crime rates, and providing high-quality recrea- 
tional facilities, might provide more benefit than 
first-wave-style incentives or other methods that 
are assumed to work best and for all communities 
(Reese and Ye 2011). 

Perhaps the great equalizer for economic 
development is that there are many considerations 
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that go into where a business locates and numer- 
ous factors that inform the success or failure of an 
enterprise. From a public policy view, providing 
the best overall deal to a business, to stay in a 
locale or relocate to a new location, does not 
follow a simple formula. Such deals are about 
financial considerations, quality of life, and fit, 
for lack of a better term, between business and 
community. The “best deal’ is facilitated by 
greatest understanding not only of targeted busi- 
nesses but of the community being represented 
and professionals in economic development 
actively making the connection between the two 
for the benefit of all concerned. 


Cross-References 


Economic Development Strategies in the 


United States 

Politics and Public Policy 

Public-Private Partnership and Governance 
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Economic Development Strategies in the United States 
Definition 


Economic development strategies refers to those 
ideas and practices that are developed to promote 
targeted economic growth at the local, regional, 
and national level according to the specific goals 
and values of stakeholders. 


Historical Overview 


Economic development strategies in the United 
States have been profoundly shaped by the grad- 
ual shift from the mid-twentieth century period 
(1945-1975) of high growth to a longer period 
of overall slower growth (1975—2015) marked by 
limited periods of significant, but nonrecurring, 
bursts of acceleration in the high-tech (1990s) 
and real estate (2000s) markets. As Gordon 
(2016) demonstrates, the United States faces 
four significant structural impediments to 
sustained economic growth in the twenty-first 
century: rising inequality, a weakening education 
system, a demographic shift as baby-boomer 
retirees begin to reach parity with the number of 
active workers, and the increasing ratio of gov- 
ernment debt to GDP. In addition, Gordon asserts 
both that the impact of technological innovations 
as economic drivers is slowing and that such 
innovations as already exist, such as robotics, 
will progressively lead to the elimination of 
increasing numbers of middle-class jobs 
(Gordon 2016; Carr 2015). 

Consequently, contemporary American eco- 
nomic strategists have had to reconceptualize 
both the means and ends of development as the 
United States moves deep into the twenty-first 
century. Gone are the days of classic moderniza- 
tion theory (Rostow 1960) of the high-growth era 
of the 1950s and 1960s when the United States 
and the nations of Western Europe regarded them- 
selves as the standard-bearers of an industrial 
modernity that other “less developed” nations 
were expected to emulate. Dependency theorists 
and other critics of this Western-centric model of 
economic development repeatedly underscore 
how the “global north” exploited the material 
resources of the “global south” through the 
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imposition of burdensome debt, through the fail- 
ure of many large-scale modernizing projects to 
deliver the promised improvements in people’s 
quality of life, and through Western control of 
the knowledge and the expertise necessary to 
make these complex, modern systems run (Payer 
1975; Scott 1998; Mitchell 2002; Harvey 2006; 
Escobar 2011; Klancher Merchant 2016). 

Yet both modernization theory and depen- 
dency theory centers the role that governments 
play in defining and directing economic develop- 
ment. With the advent in the 1980s of the Reagan 
and Thatcher governments in the United States 
and Great Britain, respectively, and the collapse 
of the Soviet Union in the early 1990s, the state’s 
role in fostering economic development was 
increasingly questioned and, as a matter of policy, 
broadly curtailed. Neoliberal critics argued that 
market forces, rather than government bureau- 
crats, should determine where economic develop- 
ment was most needed and that private enterprise, 
freed from excessively burdensome regulations, 
would generate development due to its ability to 
respond to consumer demand (Clark 2003; Har- 
vey 2007). This neoliberal shift also reflected, and 
furthered, the shift from a manufacturing-based 
economy to one dominated by information tech- 
nologies and service sector employment 
(Friedman 2000). The startling growth of 
Internet-based companies during the “dot.com 
boom” of the 1990s appeared to justify neoliber- 
alism’s laissez-faire approach to economic devel- 
opment, and during this decade the “Washington 
Consensus” developmental model was exported 
to developing nations that promoted market-based 
policies including deregulation, privatization, 
financial liberalization, and deficit reduction 
(Gore 2000). 

Yet, as a strategy for long-term economic 
development, neoliberalism and its “Washington 
Consensus” proved wanting. The bursting of the 
dot.com bubble in 2000 due to the chronic 
underperformance of many start-ups revealed 
high-tech’s inability to do more than temporarily 
reverse the “long decline,” in Robert Brenner’s 
words, of the American economy that began in the 
mid-1970s with the contraction of manufacturing 
jobs (Brenner 2003). Following the precedent of 
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the Clinton administration, which had deregulated 
banks and commodity trading in the late 1990s, 
the George W. Bush administration upheld the 
neoliberal doctrine of a market-centered approach 
to economic development. Yet the increasing data 
on wealth disparities and calamitous impacts of 
neoliberal policy on the developing world, includ- 
ing Argentina’s currency collapse in 2001, started 
to challenge neoliberalism’s rationale, if not its 
ideological hold on leading policymakers 
(Feldstein 2002; Stiglitz 2003; Arestis 
2004-2005; Brown 2006). Other policy analysts 
grew increasingly concerned about neoliberal- 
ism’s deleterious impact on democratic institu- 
tions and practices as well as its effect of 
attenuating social bonds (Brown 2006; Giroux 
2012). Finally, the creation and the bursting of a 
massive speculative bubble in mortgage-backed 
securities in the United States in 2007—2008, and 
the consequent unraveling of the world economy, 
put paid to the predominance of neoliberalism as 
the reigning policy for economic development. 

Significantly, the economic development strat- 
egy pursued by the Obama administration was a 
revived form of Keynesianism, but one more lim- 
ited than that pursued by President Roosevelt in 
the wake of the Great Depression (Krugman 
2013). The White House’s proposed National 
Innovation Strategy of 2009, the American Rein- 
vestment and Recovery Act of 2009, the Patient 
Protection and Affordable Care Act of 2010, and 
the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer 
Protection Act of 2010 all represented a greater 
level of government intervention in, and direction 
of, economic development than at any time since 
Reagan’s inauguration (National Economic Coun- 
cil 2009). Yet each of these measures has engen- 
dered fierce criticism and, in some cases, open 
defiance. Progressive critics have asserted that 
they do not go far enough to mitigate the abuses 
of, and alleviate the sufferings of those victimized 
by, the rampant financial speculation of the 2000s; 
conservative and neoliberal critics have seen in 
these measures a frightening degree of governmen- 
tal overreach in the economy, and many of the 
actors affected by the new laws have successfully 
pushed back on several of their provisions (Pollin 
2011; Krugman 2013; House 2015). 
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Economic Development Strategy: Where 
Are We Now? 


The United States in the mid-2010s, then, finds 
itself in a peculiar position regarding economic 
development strategy: thirty years of neoliberal 
advocacy has significantly decreased Americans’ 
faith in their government to guide economic 
development effectively, yet the financial crash 
of 2007-2008 and the prolonged recession and 
erosion of middle-class jobs that followed in its 
wake also discredited neoliberalism itself. The 
unsettled state of the American polity in the 
mid-teens demonstrates the broader uncertainty 
over how the economy is to develop and regain 
its momentum after a lost decade of stagnant 
wages, low home valuations, and crippling stu- 
dent debt; to what extent should the government 
play a role in bringing this about; and what that 
role should be. For its part, the Obama White 
House continues to pursue a mixture of policies 
that have both statist and neoliberal implications. 
On the one hand, the President’s 2016 economic 
report calls for massive public investment in 
national infrastructure: “there is a clear role for 
Federal funding and financing for projects that 
benefit the country as a whole” (Office of the 
President 2016, p. 253). On the other, the Admin- 
istration has aggressively pursued the passage, 
through a fast-track legislative process, of multi- 
national trade agreements that would reduce gov- 
ernments’ national sovereignty over business 
activities as a means of promoting economic 
growth (World Bank 2016). 

Yet federal economic strategy is also occurring 
in a context in which the United States is facing 
severe structural impediments to its long-term 
economic development. For example, neoliberal 
economic policy has led to a massive transfer of 
wealth upward over a 30-year period and 
that, along with changes in tax policy, has left 
significantly fewer tax resources for the federal 
government to engage in the sort of long-term 
infrastructural improvements that the Obama 
administration has proposed (see also Piketty 
2014). Moreover, there are broader economic 
obstacles that will hinder effective economic 
development policy in the medium-to-long term. 
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Despite their recent economic setbacks, econom- 
ically emerging nations like Russia and China are 
increasing their demand for natural resources in 
order to pursue their own forms of economic 
modernization (Jacques 2012; Klare 2012). 
Future technology innovations will likely not be 
as transformative as those in the twentieth century 
nor will they be in sectors likely to produce mas- 
sive job creation (Gordon 2016; Carr 2015). 
Finally, the long-term overhang of both personal 
and federal debt, along with the continued trans- 
formation of the labor force into low-paid service 
sector employees, will reduce Americans’ dispos- 
able income and, consequently, will inhibit over- 
all demand for nonessential goods and services, 
further slowing economic development (Gordon 
2016). 

Consequently, we cannot define national eco- 
nomic development strategy in terms of a single 
dominant ethic, as we could with modernization 
theory in the 1950s and 1960s or neoliberalism in 
the 1990s. Rather, given the economic situation 
that the United States finds itself in, we need to 
consider multiple strategies that policymakers are 
employing at different levels — from the federal to 
the local. Moreover, we need to consider the ways 
in which economic development strategies are 
being driven by new sets of concerns, including 
balancing economic development with long-term 
environmental sustainability. Rather than provide 
a comprehensive assessment of all economic 
development strategies, we will utilize key exam- 
ples to indicate that economic development strat- 
egy in the mid-2010s is characterized by 
multifarious approaches. 


Local and Regional Approaches 


While contemporary debates rage around the fed- 
eral government’s role in the nation’s economic 
development, there is much broader consensus on 
behalf of local and regional governments’ role in 
the same (Liou 2003). Scholars of public admin- 
istration and public policy have identified five 
specific reasons for government involvement in 
economic development: (1) concerns over market 
failure, (2) desire to reduce poverty and generate 
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increased income distribution, (3) providing 
access to public goods (e.g., housing, education, 
etc.), (4) paternalism, and (5) ensuring the rights 
of future generations to a decent standard of life 
(Stern 1991). Consequently, local governmental 
practitioners utilize a multiplicity of different 
development tools that are packaged together as 
part of a broader strategy of local/regional eco- 
nomic development. These include tax abate- 
ments, tax increment financing, geographically 
targeted areas of special economic incentives 
(“Renaissance Zones”), initiatives to attract mem- 
bers of the creative class (“Cool Cities” in Mich- 
igan, “Create Denver” in Colorado), and specific 
grants to promote job creation (Reese 2014; Sands 
and Reese 2008). Different communities assem- 
ble different packages depending upon their 
region’s economic situation and the particular 
development strategy adopted. Yet, as Reese and 
others have shown, the real-world results of these 
development strategies are often ambiguous and 
inconclusive. For one thing, as Reese points out, 
the multiplicity of different factors that go into 
generating economic development make it diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether any given specific pack- 
age of tools actually causes development or not. 
In her survey of developmental strategies under- 
taken by a range of different urban communities in 
Michigan, she found little correlation between tax 
abatements, tax increment financing, and eco- 
nomic development, and only some correlation 
between Renaissance Zones, grants, and eco- 
nomic development (Reese 2014). 

Another problem with local and regional eco- 
nomic development is the often “shotgun” 
approach that local officials take toward assem- 
bling developmental packages (Currid-Halkett 
and Stolarick 2011). Practitioners are not gener- 
ally aware of the current scholarship that assesses 
the effectiveness of particular development strat- 
egies. Those who have assessed the economic 
impact of such “old school” approaches as tax 
abatements have long been skeptical of their 
effectiveness (Dewar 1998); in the meantime, 
localities have offered packages of “old school” 
incentives and trendier new approaches, such as 
attracting film production, that betray the lack of 
an underlying coherent strategy (Christopherson 
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and Rightor 2010). “Practitioners,” as two leading 
scholars assert, “must ‘know their place,’ which 
requires having the data, methods, and informa- 
tion that allows them to be aware of what oppor- 
tunities and constraints are on their horizon” 
(Currid-Halkett and Stolarick 2011, p. 151). 

Yet, as Harvey reminds us, economic develop- 
ment is an inherently uneven process (Harvey 
2006). While he refers to the different develop- 
mental paths between core regions in the “global 
north” and peripheral regions in the “global 
south,” it is also helpful to consider this dichot- 
omy in terms of the variegated results of local 
developmental schemes within the United States 
itself. On the one hand, the reigning neoliberal 
orthodoxy of the 1980s and 1990s fostered a 
wave of deregulation and decentralizing initia- 
tives that would seem to be a boon to localities 
competing with each other to offer the most attrac- 
tive development packages to enterprises and 
other potential stakeholders. On the other, neolib- 
eral deregulation and decentralization also had the 
effect of increasing disparities between different 
regions that have adversely affected long-term 
economic stability (Prudhomme 1995). Indeed, 
recent investigative journalistic accounts paint a 
bleak picture of local and regional governments’ 
vulnerability to financial racketeering and conse- 
quent bankruptcy, a product of neoliberal deregu- 
lation, as they seek out funding for development 
schemes (Taibbi 2010). 

Moreover, the transition away from 
manufacturing to information technologies and 
services, which began in the late 1970s, was 
accompanied by a geographical shift in capital 
investment from the industrial heartland of the 
Upper Midwest to the IT (information technol- 
ogy) and financial sectors of the East and West 
Coasts (Moretti 2013). The success, or failure, of a 
given locality’s economic development strategy 1s 
the product of its position within the refigured 
geographical terrain of neoliberal capitalism as 
much as of the foresight and competence of the 
strategy planning and implementation by local 
leaders. Thus, economic development strategies 
on the local/regional level reflect the broader 
ambiguities demonstrated by contrasting strate- 
gies at the federal level. On the one hand, 
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neoliberal deregulation and decentralization has 
enabled, and forced, localities to create economic 
development packages in order to attract invest- 
ment and enterprises (and to defeat competition 
from other localities), but their success in foster- 
ing economic development is mixed at best; the 
efficacy of such developmental schemes is diffi- 
cult to measure, and these localities’ spatial posi- 
tion within the changing neoliberal economic 
order needs to be taken into greater account. 

New strategic paradigms are crucial if strate- 
gists are going to manage the increasingly 
complex — and volatile — forces that influence 
economic development. There have been two 
emerging approaches that have attracted scholarly 
and practitioner interest over the past decade: the 
“triple helix” and the “community development” 
approaches. Each of these approaches seeks to 
broaden both traditional notions of “develop- 
ment” and increase our awareness of the number 
of actors who play a role in its creation. 


New Paradigm I: The Triple Helix Model 


The Triple Helix model emerged in the mid-1990s 
as a way to assess the interrelationship between 
universities, industries, and governments in the 
production and dissemination of new knowledge 
(Leydesdorff and Etzkowitz 1996). In this model, 
the presence of knowledge-producing entities such 
as universities and research institutes allows for 
such knowledge to be capitalized for a region’s or 
nation’s broader economic development. Knowl- 
edge, and especially technological innovation, 
plays a key role in generating economic value 
(Viale and Etzkowitz 2010). Indeed, policy analysts 
have highlighted the important role that universities 
can play for, specifically, regional economic devel- 
opment by promoting and maintaining cooperative 
networks and supporting the accumulation of 
knowledge (Pries and de Castro 1997). Conse- 
quently, the Triple Helix model seeks increased 
coordination between, communication among, 
and infrastructural development of large-scale enti- 
ties and privileges these “innovation systems” as 
the main drivers of contemporary economic devel- 
opment (Strand and Leydesdorff 2013). 
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This model is clearly designed for an economy 
like that of the early twenty-first-century United 
States which has shifted from a manufacturing to a 
knowledge base. Loet Leydesdorff, the key theo- 
rist of the Triple Helix model, identifies three 
dynamics of the knowledge-based economy: 
wealth generation, novelty generation, and gover- 
nance of the interactions between the first two 
dynamics by managers and_ policymakers 
(Leydesdorff n.d.) The Triple Helix model, then, 
implies that knowledge generation and the activ- 
ities that surround it (including research, commu- 
nication, patenting, etc.) are more central to 
economic development than the old manufactur- 
ing paradigm of resource extraction. Yet some 
have also questioned the extent to which the Tri- 
ple Helix model really constructs, or identifies, a 
particularly new configuration in university- 
industry-government relations or whether there 
are reliable measures to assess the impact that 
this triangular relationship has on economic 
development (Shinn 2002). Even more, relation- 
ships between the three agents in this “helix” can 
range from indifference to adversarial, and com- 
promises are often difficult to achieve (Mesny and 
Mailhot 2007). Moreover, recent research has 
suggested that these relationships are at risk of 
gradual erosion — in other words, Triple Helix 
partnerships may start strong but peter out, 
depending upon the national context 
(Ye et al. 2013). Indeed, the very nature of Triple 
Helix formations is as much shaped by the 
national context as it is itself a transformative 
agent of that very context (Leydesdorff and 
Fritsch 2006). Consequently, it may be instructive 
to see the Triple Helix as an “ideal type” to which 
such partnerships should aim while recognizing 
that all such relationships exist on a sliding scale 
from dysfunctional to productive and that there is 
no “one size fits all” that can be evenly applied to 
every national or regional context. 

Nonetheless, there are strong reasons why the 
Triple Helix model can serve as an emerging 
strategic paradigm for economic development. It 
requires that academic leaders take a more entre- 
preneurial approach to governance and to serve as 
partners for regional economic transformation 
(Harris 2012). Implementing a Triple Helix 
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approach, thus, makes the “knowledge- 
producing” entity, local industries and govern- 
ment agencies, and the surrounding communities 
shared stakeholders in economic development 
planning. In the early 2010s, the Kokomo branch 
campus of Indiana University, for example, initi- 
ated joint activities, constructed a broader 
regional dialogue, and sought to build stronger 
frameworks for cooperative actions (Harris 
2011). The result was beneficial both to the 
campus — which witnessed increased enrollments 
and greater private funding — and to the broader 
Kokomo economy (Harris 2012). 

It should be evident that Triple Helix 
approaches to economic development are best 
suited to regions with established universities 
and other research institutions; consequently, it 
privileges urban and suburban economic develop- 
ment over that of rural communities where such 
institutions may be lacking. Moreover, as the 
recent research suggests, Triple Helix formations 
require continual maintenance from among the 
stakeholders to keep from attenuating and their 
outcomes vary according to specific national and 
regional contexts. Finally, by privileging knowl- 
edge creation as the central economic driver, the 
Triple Helix model abstracts itself from the mate- 
rial base (metals, electrical generation, human 
labor) upon which all economic activity is ulti- 
mately generated. Consequently, a second para- 
digm is needed, one that addresses economic 
development at the local, neighborhood, and com- 
munity levels and that brings back in — and even 
centralizes — the continuing importance of natural 
resources to the success of economic development 
strategies. 


New Paradigm II: Sustainability 
and “Community Development” 


While the Triple Helix model emphasizes the 
centrality of knowledge-producing institutions, 
and especially the role of technological innova- 
tion, for generating economic development, our 
second paradigm focuses on the roles that envi- 
ronmental sustainability and community-based 
initiatives have in economic development 
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strategy. Since the 1960s and 1970s, environmen- 
talists and social critics have raised alarms about 
the deleterious impacts of industrialization on 
local ecosystems, while historians have compel- 
lingly demonstrated the civilizational risks of pro- 
longed environmental degradation (Carson 1962; 
Schumacher 1973; Redman 1999; Ponting 2007; 
Diamond 2011). With the increasing incidence of 
unusual weather activity, including the catastrophic 
damage left by hurricanes Katrina in 2005 and 
Sandy in 2012, many American communities are 
weighing environmental matters more heavily 
when considering economic development. Since 
the 1990s, and especially since the 1992 Earth 
Summit held in Rio de Janeiro, there has been a 
significant scholarly interest in, and practical 
efforts to promote, “sustainable cities” in an effort 
to mitigate the enormous toll that their complex 
infrastructures have taken on their environments 
(Barbier 1987; Haughton and Hunter 2003). Yet 
there has also been skepticism, and even pessi- 
mism, about both the imprecision of the concept 
of “sustainable,” especially when attempting to 
build practical real-world policies around it, and 
the question of whether such complex entities as 
cities can ever be truly rendered “sustainable” (Lélé 
1999). Nevertheless, many small, medium, and 
large cities have incorporated sustainability mea- 
sures into their long-term economic development 
strategies; the challenge, as one scholar has noted, 
has been to build effective ways to compare and to 
measure their results (Portney 2013). 

Thus, policymakers are caught between the 
Scylla of ignoring environmental stability and 
favoring more immediate economic gains 
(attracting businesses through lower regulations) 
which risks their regions’ longer-term viability 
and the Charybdis of pursuing sustainability 
efforts that lack the necessary metrics to define 
success or failure and that might hinder more 
short-term economic gains. Consequently, while 
practitioner-oriented policy books have come to 
acknowledge the issue of environmental impacts, 
their recommendations either would be difficult 
for any government at any level to achieve — such 
as switching away from fossil fuels — or are too 
vague or too symbolic, such as adopting resolu- 
tions that recognize the importance of 
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environmental stewardship, to make much of an 
impact (Leigh and Blakely 2013). 

Consequently, within the past decade, alterna- 
tive approaches to the idea of “economic devel- 
opment” have been proposed by those who are 
concerned about long-term environmental sus- 
tainability. One key innovation has been its 
reconceptualization as “community develop- 
ment” (Bhattacharyya 2004). Community devel- 
opment generally focuses on local- or 
neighborhood-level grassroots actions taken to 
create policies that promote not only environmen- 
tal sustainability but that also craft a shared vision 
of the community’s future based on the shared 
values of its participants (Moss and Grunkemeyer 
2010). Or, in the words of two other authors, 
community development is a “planned effort to 
build assets that increase the capacity of resident 
to improve their quality of life” (Green and Haines 
2016, p. xi). Many community development prac- 
titioners have taken an asset-based, rather than a 
needs-based, approach, focusing on local self- 
reliance and resource utilization rather than 
dependence upon outside entities; in this way, 
community development is seen as a positive 
response to the attenuation of social bonds that 
have occurred as a result of neoliberal capitalism 
(Putnam 2000). Many communities, in fact, have 
created community development corporations 
(CDCs) to foster this sort of local engagement, 
but as Green and Haines insist, “community devel- 
opment” also, and significantly, takes place outside 
of the established channels of local, state, and 
federal governance, involving faith-based organi- 
zations, block clubs, and youth groups, among 
others. Recent assessments have shown that pro- 
grams of “community visioning,” in which multi- 
ple types of actors (universities, local 
policymakers, community members) participate 
in creating a shared vision of a given community’s 
future, produced intangible improvements in resi- 
dents’ quality of life (French and Gagne 2010). 
Indeed, by expanding the very definition of “eco- 
nomic development” to the more capacious idea of 
“community development,” these recent scholarly 
and practical interventions may point the way to 
reconciling development, however defined, with 
long-term environmental (and social) stability. 
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On one level, of course, “community develop- 
ment” is hardly a new idea. Its antecedents stretch 
back to the Arts and Crafts and Garden Cities 
movements in Great Britain in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the writings of William Morris and John 
Ruskin and in the twentieth century, Randolph 
Bourne and Lewis Mumford, as well as to the 
kibbutzim of the settler Jews in the future Israel 
(Ruskin 1986; Blake 1990; Morris 1993; Near 
2008). And it remains to be seen whether efforts 
at community development can succeed within 
the context of a hyper-technologized neoliberal 
capitalism with its growing complexity and inten- 
sifying demands for human and natural resources. 
Indeed, some critics go so far as to argue that such 
community development and other locally based 
efforts will succeed only when capitalist moder- 
nity has been abandoned entirely or will become 
themselves the basis of a simpler, more artisanal 
postcapitalist world (Magnuson 2013; Berman 
2015). Yet these local-based approaches do fail 
to consider the ways in which large actors 
(universities, industries, governments) still pro- 
foundly shape economic development at every 
level from region and state to nation. If Triple 
Helix analysis ignores the materialist basis of 
economic development in favor of technologi- 
cal innovation and knowledge creation, then 
“community development” ideas risk eliding 
the ways in which complex institutional and 
technological systems will continue to shape 
the trajectory of small localities as much as big 
cities. Small may be beautiful but it can be a bit 
myopic too. 

On a more practical level, however, 
policymakers have several strategic options 
when pursuing development in the face of sus- 
tainability concerns. Many communities have 
incorporated sustainability goals into their devel- 
opmental plans, though these have generally been 
ancillary to the more economy-centric goals of 
attracting quality employers and providing tradi- 
tional packages of incentives (Kitsap 20/20 2007). 
Indeed, such plans like Kitsap 20/20 show the 
difficulties in reconciling planners’ conflicting 
desires for environmental sustainability and local- 
ism and for attracting high-tech industries and 
institutions as well. Other official bodies integrate 
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environmental sustainability targets much more 
thoroughly into their development plans, espe- 
cially in regions that are dependent upon specific 
natural resources (Columbia-Pacific Resource 
Conservation and Economic Development Dis- 
trict et al. 2008). What these and other develop- 
mental plans indicate, however, is that, to one 
extent or another, economic development strate- 
gists can no longer afford to ignore environmental 
concerns when considering their region’s long- 
term viability. 


Conclusion 


At every level, from federal to local, the nature of 
economic development planning is dramatically 
changing as the United States approaches the 
third decade of the twenty-first century. Not only 
have the traditional approaches of government- 
sponsored development been called into question 
by laissez-faire critics but their neoliberal solu- 
tions have been shown to produce significant dis- 
parities in outcomes as well. New challenges, like 
the environment and the changing position of the 
United States within the global world order, are 
forcing strategists to adjust their approaches to 
accommodate anticipated smaller availability of 
resources due to interstate competition and envi- 
ronmental degradation. Like the country itself, 
economic development strategy and planning 1s 
in a state of agitated flux, searching for new 
approaches to deal with a growingly number of 
concerns. 
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Synonyms 


Corporate governance; Neoliberal governance; 
Privatization; Privatized governance 


Introduction 


Economic liberalization is an idea as well as 
policy prescriptions inherently related to gover- 
nance. Governance includes all aspects of the soci- 
ety, whereas economic liberalization transforms the 
economic relations and institutions to achieve some 
desired goals. According to C. M. Chaudhary, eco- 
nomic liberalization is the lessening of government 
regulations and restrictions in an economy in 
exchange for greater participation by private enti- 
ties; the doctrine is associated with classical liber- 
alism. Thus, liberalization in short is “the removal 
of controls” in order to encourage economic devel- 
opment (Chaudhary 2008). As stated in Reference. 
com, economic liberalization refers to those 
government policies which promote economic 
growth by opening up trade to international 
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markets, extending the use of markets, and lessen- 
ing the restrictions and regulations placed on busi- 
ness (Reference 2017). 

A broader definition is provided by The 
Finance Map stating economic liberalization is 
one of the most important step in economic 
reform. Many developed countries around the 
world have adopted economic liberalization 
through privatization. The government has allo- 
wed to privatize, partially or fully, its properties 
and assets. Economic liberalization is character- 
ized by low corporate tax rates, less restriction on 
foreign and domestic capital, and labor market 
flexibility. In the developing countries, the term 
economic liberalization focuses more on opening 
their market to the foreign or national big inves- 
tors (Map 2015). Considering the definitions artic- 
ulated above, economic liberalization can be 
understood as a set of active policies supporting 
free market and privatization in business opera- 
tion and thus relinquish government control in 
every sphere of economic activities and business 
operations. 

Governance on the other hand is defined as the 
processes of governing undertaken by a govern- 
ment, market or network, or over a family, tribe, 
formal or informal organization, or territory 
through laws, norms, power, or language. It also 
relates to the processes of interaction and 
decision-making among the actors involved in a 
collective problem that lead to the creation, rein- 
forcement, or reproduction of social norms and 
institutions (Bevir 2013). 

In order to ensure proper working of economic 
liberalization, good governance is prior condition. 
Both the aspects have intrinsic linkage. To imple- 
ment economic liberalization, it is necessary 
to mediate the governance of the imposed coun- 
tries by the international organizations. The first 
step to liberalize any economy was the transfor- 
mation of governance which started with the 
introduction of Washington Consensus in 1989 
in the context of Latin America (Williamson 
2004). Thus economic liberalization and gover- 
nance have an organic linkage. It was observed in 
many cases that economic liberalization with poor 
governance negatively obstructed many econo- 
mies. According to Nobel Laureate Economist 
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Joseph Stiglitz, “The most fundamental change 
that is required to make globalization work is in 
the way that it should is a change in Governance” 
(Stiglitz 2003). Economic liberalization must be 
devoted with the good governance practices. 
Therefore, economic liberalization and gover- 
nance work together consisting a dependency 
relationship to foster privatization and economic 
growth of an economy. 


The Linkages Between Economic 
Liberalization and Governance 


Economic liberalization is a term that compre- 
hends the idea of unleashing the economy from 
the direct government control. In other words, it is 
a task of liberating the economy from direct gov- 
ernment control through removing the barriers 
responsible to disturb the free motion of market 
to let it operate independently. The central goal of 
economic liberalization is fostering economic 
growth, often which is considered as similar to 
economic development. Nonetheless there are dif- 
ferences between economic growth and economic 
development. Economic growth is the expansion 
of aggregate economic activities throughout the 
economy for which there is a necessity to increase 
the economic activities to expand growth. 

Hence the basic feature of economic liberali- 
zation is to reform the social and business struc- 
ture so that all barriers of business and market 
operation are removed or made flexible which 
ultimately boosts the economic growth. Liberali- 
zation policies include partial or full privatization 
of government institutions and assets, greater 
labor market flexibility, lower tax rates for busi- 
nesses, less restriction on both domestic and 
foreign capital, open markets, and so on. Liberal- 
ization is considered as an active measure 
contrary to the customary form of society which 
exists in its naturally given form and in a passive 
order. It is sometimes considered as similar to 
neoliberalism which has come principally from 
the Washington Consensus and popularized in 
the decades of 1970s and 1980s. The advocates 
of liberalism strongly support extensive economic 
liberalization policies like privatization, fiscal 
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austerity, deregulation, free trade, and reduction 
in government spending with the view to enhance 
the role of private sector in the economy (Dag 
Einar Thorsen 2009). Emerged in a special situa- 
tion of developed markets, the Consensus stresses 
three broad themes of liberalization which has a 
direct connection with transforming governance. 
First, it elevates the role of markets in economic 
governance and in mediating flows of goods and 
capital. Second, it enhances the role and scope of 
the private sector and private property. Finally, it 
promotes a particular notion of sound economic 
policy including balanced public budgets and 
flexible labor and trade markets. These policies 
include reformation in both public and private 
governance. Advocates contend that these poli- 
cies represent the only path to economic prosper- 
ity in an increasingly interconnected world 
economy. Those policies help in macroeconomic 
stability and reduce pressures from the govern- 
ment. If the government is allowed to work 
beyond business and rather regulate the business 
then both from the business and the government 
perspectives, they can walk on their own way to 
stimulate growth of the economy (Banuri 1991). 

We see that the growth of the economy is a 
function of economic liberalization and gover- 
nance both work as complementary to each 
other. In this context, governance has gained over- 
whelming popularity through the active policy 
suggestions of World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) starting in 1970s with the 
view to help functioning the forces to achieve 
economic development although governance 
was not a new idea in the sphere of public admin- 
istration. But, this time governance got a new 
dimension called normative governance. The 
argument for ensuring normative governance as 
“good governance” for higher growth has 
established governance both as a cause and out- 
come of economic growth. 

Governance has become the key player to 
ensure economic liberalization. It is undoubted 
that without looking into the core aspects of 
governance, the modus operandi of economic 
liberalization and its implementation cannot be 
achieved. Governance can exist in many forms 
like the central government of a country, whose 
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sole responsibility and authority is to make bind- 
ing decisions in a given geopolitical system by 
establishing new laws. Inside the territory there 
may exist multiple governance working under 
the defined laws of the central government. It 
can take the form of an organization, a sociopolit- 
ical group, or another informal group of people. 
Whatever form the entity takes, its governance is 
the way the rules, norms, and actions are pro- 
duced, sustained, regulated, and held accountable. 
Some common forms of governance are public 
governance, private governance, global gover- 
nance, corporate governance, etc. There are also 
normative concepts of governance like fair gover- 
nance, good governance, and so on. One of the 
common assessment indexes of good governance 
is Worldwide Governance Indicators (WGI) 
developed by the members of World Bank and 
World Bank Institute which is based on six dimen- 
sions: voice and accountability, political stability 
and lack of violence, government effectiveness, 
regulatory quality, rule of law, and control of 
corruption. This indicator has finally included 
peace and security, rule of law, human rights and 
participation, sustainable development, and 
human development (World Bank 2009). Another 
related concept, mentioned earlier, is neoliberal- 
ism. The term is a thorough version of economic 
liberalization, which means the extension of mar- 
ket relations and competition throughout society, 
including the realm of social interactions. It is 
defined as not an ideology, nor a policy, rather 
a governmentality for advanced liberal societies, 
a set of governance practices which, as a political 
rationality, also endeavor to impart sense to those 
practices (Larner 2000). 

In whatever form it exists, the basic spirit of 
normative governance lies in its economic and 
business logic. Primarily the structure of an econ- 
omy defines its governance apparatus. Further, the 
governance pattern of the economy also influences 
its overall performances in different spheres of 
social and economic life ofa society. The indicators 
for good governance are set in a way that it serves 
the purpose of economic liberalization. Good gov- 
ernance must be ensured to get the fruits of eco- 
nomic liberalization. Thus economic and financial 
liberalization has to be combined with the overall 
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transparency of the economic and social system. It 
is found in study that economic liberalization with 
poor transparency has a higher probability to fall in 
economic crisis than that of the economies which 
are not liberalized (Kaufmann 1999). It is evident 
that economic liberalization has direct relation with 
the complete governance of an economy. More 
specifically, the idea of normative governance is 
fueled by the transition of business pattern around 
the globe suggested by the consensus. In 1970s, 
governance and government got their distinctive 
meaning with the pace of economic liberalization 
started with great deal demanding with the drastic 
transformation in the governance pattern of an 
economy. Indeed, the success of a liberalized econ- 
omy is highly dependent on the quality of gover- 
nance in that economy. Hence the focus on 
governance or more specifically good governance 
can be seen as a direct policy outcome of economic 
liberalization. 


Theoretical Debates 


Economic liberalization is based on the idea of 
active use of freedom: the role of the liberal state 
is to secure proper conditions for markets to 
function instead of letting them operate freely 
as Classical liberalism urges. The main elements 
of liberal governance are support for free 
movement of goods, people, and capital, redistri- 
bution of authority between governmental and 
nongovernmental entities, pro-market regulation, 
and an emphasis on social innovations that will 
advance individual freedom and responsibility 
(Philip and Cerny 2005). 

The philosophical basement for liberal gover- 
nance was emphasized in the arguments of French 
Economist Frederic Hayek and Milton Friedman. 
Hayek thought that information is the key instru- 
ment of governance but which is not accurately 
available to the governing forces. He believed that 
no individual (or group, including the govern- 
ment) could ever understand everything about an 
economy or a society in order to rationally design 
the best system of governance. He argued this 
only got worse as scientific progress increased 
and the scope of human knowledge grew, leaving 
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individuals increasingly more and more ignorant 
in their lifetimes. As a result, he believed it was 
impossible for any person or government to 
design the perfect systems under which people 
could be governed. The only solution to this, he 
believed, was to allow all possible systems to be 
tried in the real world and to allow the better 
systems to beat the worse systems through com- 
petition. In a liberal society, he believed, the few 
who used liberty to try out new things would 
come up with successful adaptations of existing 
systems or new ways of doing things. These dis- 
coveries, once shared and become mainstream, 
would benefit the whole society, even those who 
did not directly partake of liberty (Hayek 2006). 

In the neoclassical economic theories, govern- 
ment intervention is not welcomed until and unless 
market cannot operate by its own force, the case 
sometimes called as market failures. Market failure 
may be resulted from externalities, dynamic rigid- 
ities, market power, market concentration, missing 
markets, information asymmetry, and so on. Inter- 
vention in such a situation is justified when the 
benefit of intervention is greater than the cost of 
such failures. As the developed country academi- 
cians argued, most of the developing country mar- 
ket cannot operate independently because either 
the market is not developed or the government 
control is such that the market cannot develop 
with its own force (Bertucci 2003). So it is desired 
that the government will formulate some key rules 
and regulations based on which the market will 
operate while the government itself will not partic- 
ipate in the market. 


Conclusion 


Economic liberalization has been imposed as a 
form of policy reforms and used as a condition 
for foreign fund and assistance by the interna- 
tional institutions to the developing economies. 
The idea came into policy through the reformist 
suggestions in the governance of developing 
countries. The impact of such imposition was 
not always free from difficulties rather ensuring 
good governance measured by efficiency has cre- 
ated more problems than benefits. The historical 
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and cultural setup of a society is not considered in 
neoliberal governance which sometimes leads to 
crisis of the system. The Latin America and 
Southeast Asia’s examples of political and finan- 
cial crisis are good reminders. But it is well 
established by the experts and policymakers that 
economic liberalization which has come up with 
essential governance reforms can accrue the ben- 
efit of its development goals. In order to ensure the 
benefit, governance stands as a key factor. There- 
fore, good governance is considered a staple 
condition to get the benefits of economic liberal- 
ization. Otherwise, such liberalization without 
governance is going to contribute anarchy in the 
society and will give ample advantage to a partic- 
ular class of people. It has been estimated that 
economic liberalization without ensuring good 
governance often creates anarchy in the financial 
sector through collapsing the economy. 


Cross-References 


Bureaucracy and Capitalism 
Globalization and Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Economic development or macroeconomic devel- 
opment; Equitable allocation or equitable 
distribution 


Definition 


Essential goods and services refer to those mate- 
rial things needed for individual well-being con- 
sidered necessary for the average living standard 
condition within particular economy. Economic 
development refers to all governmental activities 
for equitable benefit of people in the constituency. 


Introduction 


A clear concept of the nonprofit sector is needed 
in every economy rather than being assumed to be 
the consequence of market failure for charitable 
assistance in terms of supply and demand. Non- 
profit sector is an economic force phenomenon 
resulting from social and market activities in the 
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public and private sectors of the economy. It is this 
economic force of the phenomenon that enables 
development strategies to have equitable impacts 
on everyone in any nation. The economic force is 
less recognized and generally assumed because 
market and social transactions using money as 
the medium of exchange within an economy are 
inextricably interwoven (Gillette 1994). People 
need the nonprofit, private, and public institu- 
tional sectors in every economy. Partnerships 
with organized nonprofit sector institutions are 
indispensable for socially just administration of 
public policies and fair practices in private sector 
institutions. Not all valuable economic goods and 
services are being used and provided in terms of 
straight forward demand and supply. 

Nonprofit sector institutions neither have to be 
private nor government agencies but voluntary 
and transparent enough to be recognized. How- 
ever, differentiating institutionalized nonprofit 
sector from other two institutional sectors is crit- 
ical because governments normally seek to ensure 
equitable allocation of goods and services that are 
essential for individual livelihood. Due to the 
need for public accountability, however, not all 
essential needs of every individual person can be 
met with coercive redistribution of wealth through 
taxation or even comprehensive rules and regula- 
tions in the public sector (Swanson et al. 2014). 
Some essential needs are systemic economic con- 
cerns that may propel innovative organizations as 
in for-profit business entities. That is, those sys- 
temic economic concerns cannot be addressed by 
public agencies without governments traversing 
into charitable private social life of people as 
individuals. Therefore, people need the unique 
intermediary role of nonprofit organizations to 
freely and transparently exchange some essential 
goods and services through market activities for 
charitable expressions among themselves. 


Economic Development and Social 
Justice 


With the foregoing economic force concept, the 
focus of market-based activities in the third sector 
of the economy is to ensure equitable allocation of 
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essential goods and services by linking public and 
private economic activities. The linkage is needed 
as governments around the world are faced with 
the risk of socioeconomic instability (Swanson 
et al. 2014). Equitable distribution of essential 
goods and services for improved living conditions 
of people is needed for safe, stable, and just social 
environment. Market-based ideological reforms 
of public service administration are not based on 
social diversity or social norms but on the assump- 
tion of relatively free market-based activities 
among individuals and various establishments or 
institutions within the economy. Money has 
become the common objective means of exchange 
in these market-based activities, while prices of 
goods and services are largely determined by sup- 
ply and demand (Whelan 2016). While taxes may 
promote economic efficiency in terms of supply 
and demand, taxes do not ensure equitable distri- 
bution of essential needs for improved living con- 
ditions of people. Therefore, the normal link of 
public and private economic activities in form of 
nonprofit institutions is still needed even with 
value-added tax systems, particularly for equita- 
ble distribution of essential goods and services. 

The democratic processes of governance usu- 
ally involve formulating public policies adaptable 
to particular social environment resulting in the 
uniqueness of the economy of each nation. Thus, 
in every market economy, governments have to 
rely on the rule of law due to social diversity and 
macroeconomic forces of fiscal development 
strategies including the nonprofit sector for public 
administrators to evolve public policies based on 
the assumption of relatively free market activities 
among individuals (Steiner 2013). The nonprofit 
sector impacts are taken into account because 
macroeconomic forces usually result from such 
market-based activities and various social interac- 
tions along with direct enforcement of law and 
order while goods and services are being allocated 
among people within the economy. Therefore, 
improved living conditions of people are inextri- 
cably interwoven with various market-based 
activities and their social interactions with one 
another. 
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Also, to ensure social justice, the output of 
communal efforts and natural resources of the 
economy have to mutually and equitably benefit 
people who are individually aspiring for improved 
living conditions. Therefore, the government of 
each nation has to ensure those essential products 
are being equitably distributed through market- 
based activities among individuals. Public policy 
intervention is necessary because unlike central- 
ized objective in communal activities, market- 
based activities largely rely on private individual 
agents freely exchanging goods and services with 
desire for personal achievements while competi- 
tion modify their profit incentives (Steiner 2013; 
Odetunde 2015). These processes of transforming 
communal efforts and resources into products for 
market-based distribution using money as 
medium of exchange need to be clearly under- 
stood for at least two reasons. First, goods and 
services are being exchanged with money in var- 
ious forms of market-based activities within any 
economy not just for their direct consumption 
utilities but for monetary profits or other personal 
incentives. Secondly, there are various quantita- 
tive functions of money in the financial processes 
of exchanging good and services in a market 
economy. Hence, economic transactions in terms 
of buying and selling distort social interactions. 
The distorted relationship dynamics increases 
the complexities of equitable distribution of 
essential goods and services for improved living 
conditions. 

The common assumption is that taxes take care 
of equitability issue in the distribution of essential 
goods and services. While various forms of taxes, 
public insurance, user fees, sliding scale allocations, 
and various other rules or regulations are prevalent 
public policy instruments to ensure equitable 
market-based allocation of some essential goods 
and services (Lascoumes and Gales 2007), the non- 
profit sector remains indispensable to ensure social 
justice. Thus, the concern in allocating goods and 
services in developed economies is less about scar- 
city as it is about equitability due to the introduction 
of money into their economic environments. This 
macroeconomic phenomenon in market-based 
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distribution of essential goods and services actually 
raised the economic issue of horizontal equity and 
vertical equity (Berliant and Strauss 1985). Vertical 
equity issue arises because besides the communal 
natural resources, some essential goods and ser- 
vices will always have to be produced through 
communal efforts. On the other hand, to ensure 
social justice, some essential goods and services 
will always have to be allocated to meet individual 
need for survival or improved living condition as 
opposed to individual financial means in terms of 
income distribution among the people of the partic- 
ular constituency. 

The proportional macroeconomic impacts of the 
nonprofit sector on this vertical equity in market- 
based distribution of goods and services could 
differ from one country to another. The differences 
could be due to the constellation of social forces 
and the structure of the country’s economy giving 
rise to the sector. However, those impacts are cer- 
tainly not negligible and cannot be ignored. Since 
money is only valuable as a medium of exchange, 
failure to encourage nonprofit sector impacts could 
result in social injustice of market-based public 
policies that are enriching only some individuals 
money-wise. It could also result in wastes or mere 
growth in money market without equitably 
improving living conditions of people in various 
constituencies even in developed economies. This 
logical reasoning is compounded if confused with 
political discussions about government spending 
particularly in the United States that is the most 
advanced capitalist economy. 

Public policy in the housing market in the 
United States illustrates the foregoing vertical 
equity issue. In a case study about engaging the 
nonprofit sector in the local housing market, 
Odetunde (2015) suggested social entrepreneur- 
ship to complement public policy in addressing 
the vertical equity issue. The community non- 
profit real estate management approach is 
suggested to preserve such vertical equity in the 
form of home equities for mutual benefits so that 
low-income households can also invest in their 
homes in local housing markets. It was pointed 
out in the dissertation that various subsidy 
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programs to complement public policy in the 
housing market have led to institutionalizing the 
ambivalent distinction between market rate and 
subsidized housing units in the nonprofit sector 
in the United States. The distinction is ambivalent 
because landed tenure and bundle of rights deter- 
mine allocation for investments or leaseholds as 
opposed to buying and selling of consumable 
goods in local housing markets. Therefore, low- 
income households should not be perceived as 
consumers or beneficiaries of entitlements. It is 
public policy administration that led to confusing 
rental subsidies with mortgage assistance pro- 
grams to leverage homeownership. Low-income 
households are not benefiting from possible inno- 
vative and competitive leasehold arrangements 
among households in their local housing markets. 
They are inadvertently excluded as active partic- 
ipants in the mortgage-leveraging feature of the 
larger context of the housing market. 
Furthermore, low-income households are inev- 
itably restricted to rental housing to meet their 
needs for shelter as opposed to participating in 
the nonprofit communal effort of leveraging one 
another in the capital asset market for housing. It 
is not commonly understood that housing finance 
system in the United States actually evolved 
from communal arrangements of leveraging one 
another. It is not a common knowledge that, his- 
torically, the mortgage-leveraging feature of 
the housing market transforms the communal 
effort to market-based activities in the United 
States (Odetunde 2015). The vertical equity 
impacts of this transformation on the well-being 
of individual household in America are currently 
being underestimated by inadvertently excluding 
low-income households as active participants. It 
can be reasonably inferred that vertical equity has 
not been differentiated from horizontal equity 
(Berliant and Strauss 1985) in market-based activ- 
ities for housing. Although the informal commu- 
nal leveraging efforts have been transformed into 
financial intermediation systems, low-income 
households are excluded as active participants 
by being largely restricted to rental housing mar- 
ket and housing subsidy programs as consumers. 
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In-depth studies of communal efforts in other 
major economic sectors for essential goods and 
services could similarly reveal that the nonprofit 
sector is an indispensable part of the macroeco- 
nomic forces of every nation. Those communal 
efforts are integral part of the economy necessi- 
tating partnerships with nonprofit sector institu- 
tions for public policy formulation and 
implementation. However, the economic forces 
of the nonprofit sector cannot be clearly differen- 
tiated because they are intertwined with for-profit 
microeconomic activities in the private sector. 
That is, the boundaries of public, nonprofit, and 
for-profit private sectors are not clear even in 
market-based economies. The boundaries could 
be considered to be shifting and waning 
(Ben-ner 2001) because it is commonly assumed 
that for-profit and nonprofit establishments are 
clearly distinguishable by profit motives. How- 
ever, in market economies, the need to differenti- 
ate is not about profit making but about how to 
distribute profit (Salamon and Sokolowski 2016). 
Considering the complexities of today’s devel- 
oped economies and various technological 
advancements, the nonprofit sector is best 
described as the sector for production and alloca- 
tion of essential goods and services in the gray 
area between private sector and public sector in 
the economy of each nation. 

Attempting to define the gray area, however, 
could result in artificial distinction between char- 
itable social and economic activities resulting in 
significant economic forces for individual well- 
being. At the same time, those resulting economic 
forces on individual well-being cannot be ignored 
to ensure social justice. Nonprofit organizations 
not only play unique intermediary role among 
citizens but also among various private and public 
institutions to ensure equitable distribution of 
resulting essential economic goods and services. 
Therefore, the nonprofit sector complements pub- 
lic policy as an integral part of the economy of 
every nation to ensure social justice. Although 
nonprofit sector institutions serve some common 
good or public benefits, they remain voluntary 
private initiatives that should be encouraged to 
ensure social justice (Salamon and Sokolowski 
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2016). Public control of nonprofit sector dampens 
social entrepreneurship needed to ensure social 
justice in the civil society, while private control 
could escalate social injustice. 


Nonprofit Sector Institutions 


The nonprofit sector comprises of various socio- 
economic institutions or agents with myriad of 
market-based activities just like private for-profit 
business sector. While leadership, human 
resource capacity, program capacity, accountabil- 
ity, mission efficacy, and adaptability are essential 
features of a reliable institution, financial sustain- 
ability remains the core of every nonprofit institu- 
tion in market economies. Even purely religious 
or charitable social gatherings require financial 
sustainability in a market economy. However, to 
ensure separation between political-economic 
activities and purely religious activities as well 
as other private charitable social activities, there 
is a tendency to distinguish between public and 
private nonprofit organizations, particularly in the 
United States. The distinction tends to compro- 
mise the unique intermediary role of the nonprofit 
sector. The unique nature of the nonprofit sector is 
compromised because in the bid to rationalize 
market-based activities, some invaluable social 
elements of charitable activities such as trust, 
kindness, fairness, individual liberty, and altruis- 
tic voluntary contributions tend to be undermined, 
even in program activities complementary to pub- 
lic policy (Odetunde 2015). It is therefore self- 
evident that the nonprofit sector institutions only 
need empowerment to identify their various 
unique roles in the social environment for free 
association based on conscientious charitable 
trust and goodwill. 

Besides, the relationship between the nonprofit 
sector institutions and public sector institutions 
could be adversarial or cooperative. Also, private 
entities could distribute profit or loss among indi- 
viduals, while nonprofit institutions are either 
financially sustained, exist only as invaluable 
social environment, or become extinct. Nonprofit 
sector does not have to be private or public. When 
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the role of the nonprofit sector institution is 
compromised with that of the public sector insti- 
tution, it could result in added costs, unnecessary 
duplication of efforts, and wastes or economic 
inefficiency (Gillette 1994). Grassroot efforts to 
link public sector economic activities with private 
economic activities are undermined. On the other 
hand, charitable social values for improved living 
conditions among people could be grossly 
undermined when the role of nonprofit sector 
institution 1s compromised with that of private 
entities or institutions. It is possible to identify 
economically productive nonprofit sector institu- 
tions and prudently sustain them with financial 
grants. Nonprofit sector institutions can be legiti- 
mately funded by both public and private sectors 
of the economy to ensure social justice. 
Nonprofit sector institutions are different from 
public sector institutions and private sector estab- 
lishments in market-based allocations of essential 
goods and services because the goal is to ensure 
equitability for improved living conditions among 
people. The goal enhances social value of eco- 
nomic goods and services. This intermediary role 
is needed as supply and demand for essential 
goods and services become much more complex. 
Independent nonprofit institutions are better posi- 
tioned to channel profits to enhance equitable 
allocations through market-based social entrepre- 
neurship in some essential economic sectors. The 
Flint, Michigan, lead-water crisis in the United 
States illustrates the current lack of clarity about 
the unique niche of nonprofit as the third sector of 
the economy. The quasi-public management of 
water supply based on user fees creates plausible 
impression of free essential good to which every 
member of the community is entitled. With the 
introduction of money into the economic environ- 
ment, political leaders as well as administrators 
are therefore caught in the confusing debates and 
complex processes of determining cost-effective 
supply of essential safe portable water to people in 
the community. Similar issues underlie current 
political debates about affordable health-care 
costs in the United States because nonprofit insti- 
tutions are still struggling to identify their unique 
niches in this major sector of the economy. 
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Nonprofit Sector Missions 


While profitability may not always distinguish 
nonprofit institutions from private establishments 
in market-based activities, their missions do. A 
substantive nonprofit mission would normally 
have obvious social value for public goodwill. 
Although nonprofit institutions, understandably, 
measure performance in financial metrics, 
“measuring organizational success must focus 
primarily on achieving their mission” (Epstein 
and McFarlan 2011, p. 27). Mission efficacy is 
the essence of nonprofit institutions not finan- 
cial profitability as private for-profit entities. 
The difference between private for-profit insti- 
tutions and nonprofit or not-for-profit institu- 
tions is not profit-making but profit-distribution 
constraints (Salamon and Sokolowski 2016). 
Although it is virtually impossible to objec- 
tively measure the impacts of social values in 
monetary terms, those impacts cannot be 
ignored to ensure social justice in any econ- 
omy. Some attempts to ensure social justice 
are usually reflected in the mission of any non- 
profit organization. 

Overarching the principles governing all oper- 
ations of any major human institution is social 
justice. Right to life in a free and just social 
environment is a universal need. Research has 
documented the indisputable contributions of 
nonprofit organizations to economic and political 
developments together with social capital 
(Salamon and Sokolowski 2016). Although the 
concern may be variously stated, the mission 
goal of every nonprofit organization ultimately 
aligns with ensuring social justice as public policy 
to be efficacious. It is plausible to assume that 
public interactions produce communal efforts for 
mutual benefits while individuals have the right to 
internalize the benefits of free productive associ- 
ations. The operations of public and private insti- 
tutions in any market economy tend to be based on 
those implicit assumptions. The missions of non- 
profit sector institutions are invariably needed to 
mediate the impacts of those implicit assumptions 
on individual well-being to ensure social justice in 
market-based activities. 
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If the nonprofit sector did not identify its 
unique niches, the mission goals of relevant insti- 
tutions in the sector could be compromised or 
thriving organizations could become extinct in 
market-based activities. On the other hand, if the 
needed roles of nonprofit were ignored, there 
could be a perpetual problem of stabilizing 
market-based activities in those economic sec- 
tors of essential needs such as housing, health 
care, and education as it is being experienced in 
the United States. For example, despite the 
perennial problems of home foreclosures and 
vacant or abandoned residential properties, 
homelessness and how to make adequate and 
decent quality housing affordable for 
low-income American households remain 
unresolved public policy issue (Odetunde 
2015). Thus, in the United States, nonprofit orga- 
nizations variously continue to grapple with 
charitable social services for the homeless and 
assisted housing for low-income households as if 
those houses could be produced outside the 
larger context of the housing market (Odetunde 
2015). The role of nonprofit sector in the housing 
market is to complement the mortgage- 
leveraging feature to mitigate the persistent 
housing problems of the vulnerable and 
low-income population. Currently, local housing 
authorities in the United States commonly medi- 
ate market-based activities in terms of supply and 
demand for housing as shelter. The investment 
aspect of housing as capital item is ignored. 
Nonprofit sector institutions have not identified 
their unique niches or missions in the housing 
market, particularly in the United States. 

Apart from profit-motive differences, the mis- 
sions of nonprofit institutions usually differ from 
those of private for-profit establishments. 
For-profit entities take risks to enter into various 
markets as suppliers or producers of goods and 
services. Therefore, private entities normally pre- 
pare to internalize some profits or losses. On the 
other hand, nonprofit institutions, as charitable 
producers or suppliers of certain essential goods 
and services, seek to expand the markets hoping to 
voluntarily recoup losses without internalizing 
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profits. Hence, in the United States, nonprofit 
institutions are typically tax exempt to encourage 
those social values interwoven with the goods and 
services. Whereas competition among for-profit 
suppliers, using market mechanisms, could result 
in nebulous improvements in the social value of 
goods and services, competition among nonprofit 
institutions should substantively enhance social 
value of essential goods and services. That 1s, 
the social value of output of goods and services 
could be another way of distinguishing mission 
goals of nonprofit institutions from the profit 
motive of private institutions. 

Furthermore, the charitable missions of non- 
profit institution suppliers or producers are differ- 
ent from those of public institution. While mission 
goals of nonprofit institutions could be mutually 
beneficial to the public, invaluable private social 
benefits to individual members and voluntary 
donors of those institutions still have to be 
respected and preserved. This social capital may 
seem to require differentiating charitable mission 
goals from promoting particular religious beliefs 
or political agenda. However, the need for such 
differentiation may become unnecessary if the 
nonprofit sector is duly recognized as partners in 
public policy and administration, as opposed to 
being involved as public policy implementation 
contractors (Lane 2013). The mutually beneficial 
mission goal or social capital remains the focus 
for encouragement. 

Contractual partnerships with nonprofit sector 
institutions are differentiated from contracting 
with private sector for-profit entities in order to 
retain the mission goals or the unique intermedi- 
ary niches. While public-private partnerships 
tend to focus on the movement of money in 
terms of expected outcomes, cost-effectiveness, 
and accountability (Swanson et al. 2014), non- 
profit institutions focus on reaching the intended 
beneficiaries of outcomes or improving substan- 
tive quality of outcomes to ensure social justice. 
Improving substantive quality of outcomes could 
be in form of direct charitable social values or 
direct quality of products. Hence, the missions 
of nonprofit institutions remain the yardstick 
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for measuring whether they fail or succeed. 
Nonprofit institutions are consumer-oriented 
suppliers whose mission goals arise from sub- 
stantive ecological needs by people or some 
group of people to ensure social justice, though 
there could be several derivative mission goals. 
Since the goal is not profit making for distribu- 
tion, money serves as true medium of exchange 
in the nonprofit sector. If profit was made it 
enhances the mission of the nonprofit institution. 
The goal is not to supplant profit in competition 
with private sector institutions. The intermediary 
role is to give the appropriate priority to essential 
goods and services for improved living condi- 
tions of the people. Nonprofit institutions cannot 
make better impacts than private for-profit busi- 
nesses without taking their mission goals into 
account in the contractual processes. 

While the impacts of various mission goals are 
being encouraged, they are not to be dictated by 
the public because social values are subjective. 
This intermediary role avoids confusing social 
values with economic impacts. At the same time 
it encourages social entrepreneurship as nonprofit 
institutions compete in their mission goals to iden- 
tify their unique niches to ensure social justice. 
Society could be self-regulating with social entre- 
preneurship. Therefore, nonprofit institutions are 
not just charities mediating between greedy and 
lazy people or even poor and rich people. Rather, 
the unique niche of nonprofit institutions in eco- 
nomic rationale is to bridge the gap in the market- 
based processes of allocating essential goods and 
services among people for improved living con- 
ditions. For this reason, contractual partnership 
with nonprofit institutions seeks to identify with 
and encourage positive outcomes relating to 
essential goods and services, instead of attempting 
to dictate outcomes or even interfere with the 
processes. 

Although the charitable missions of nonprofit 
organizations are beneficial to the public, they 
are not dictated by the public because of the 
subjective and heterogeneous nature of our 
social values. Besides, the mission of a nonprofit 
organization does not have to be public nor 
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private because “they operate free from monitor- 
ing that exists either through the electoral checks 
of politics or the profit-maximizing interests of 
shareholders” (Gillette 1994, p. 1). The ontolog- 
ical status of the concept of social capital in 
the private sector remains nebulous, at best, 
as observed from the experiences of developing 
economies. Empirical evidence has not shown 
that social values can be separated from 
economic values. Therefore, while the social 
values of mission goals may be largely perceived 
and not dictated by the public, the positive 
contributions of those social values to individual 
well-being cannot be disregarded to ensure social 
justice. The goodwill of nonprofit organizations 
or their recognizable social values provide 
the basis for voluntary and generous support 
from both public and private sectors of the 
economy. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing conceptual understanding of the 
economy and nonprofit sector is critical because 
in public policy and administration, both public 
and private economic activities have become 
inextricably interwoven. Nonprofit institutions 
are needed to ensure equitable allocations of 
essential goods and services through various 
markets within every economy to improve living 
conditions of people. The economic forces of the 
sector are not to be ignored but channeled for 
positive social impacts. Since the mission goal is 
not usually to supplant profit making, nonprofit 
institution may or may not be making profit. The 
distinguishing attribute is profit-distribution con- 
straint to enhance the mission goal. This attribute 
and various missions of nonprofit sector institu- 
tions distinguish them from either public or 
private sector institutions. While the mission 
goals of nonprofit sector institutions are benefi- 
cial to the public, they are not dictated by the 
public. However, particularly in developed econ- 
omies, they have to be characteristically volun- 
tary and transparent enough for public goodwill. 
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Then, they are to be encouraged by both public 
and private sectors of the economy to preserve 
invaluable social capital and ensure social jus- 
tice. Nonprofit sector institutions in turn, through 
social entrepreneurship, identify various inter- 
mediary unique roles to ensure equitable distri- 
bution of essential goods and services for 
improved living conditions. 
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Synonyms 


Digital democracy; Electronic democracy 


Definition 


The e-democracy concerns the participation of 
citizens in policy and decision-making processes 
through the use of information and communica- 
tion technologies (ICTs). 


Introduction 


The participation of citizens in local public life is 
not anew phenomenon. History is full of examples 
of people engaged in taking part in collective 
decisions within a government, a public institution, 
or a civil society organization. Citizen advisory 
boards, local citizen committees, parliamentary 
commissions and mediation, class action, etc., are 
some examples of organizational forms of public 
participation in the policy and decision-making 
processes. 

The citizen participation is a process in which 
people take part in public affairs for exerting 
influence on policy process and on choices that 
significantly affect the life of their community 
(André et al. 2012). Although participation has 
been in the academy’s vocabulary for quite some 
time, a clarification is needed in this instance. 
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Participation refers to different ways to categorize 
the various kinds of citizen involvement in public 
life. In this regard, it is useful to distinguish 
between political and civic participation (Verba 
et al. 1995). The political participation 
(or political engagement) occurs when citizens 
take part in public affairs in order to exert influ- 
ence on government action. In contrast to political 
participation, civic participation (or civic engage- 
ment) refers to the organized voluntary activity by 
working for solving problems and helping other 
people in a community. (Other scholars view the 
political participation as that part of the wider 
civic participation that concerns action taken by 
a citizen to influence the outcome of a political 
issue (e.g., Zukin et al. 2006).) Thus, public 
engagement is more than the forms of participa- 
tion through which citizens seek to influence a 
decision — political participation — because it 
also encompasses a set of voluntary actions 
aimed at improving the civil society organization, 
civic participation. 

The rapid growth of the ICTs offers citizens 
many opportunities for participation in govern- 
ment decision-making and in the public sphere. 
Digital technologies help to improve the relation- 
ships between citizens and governments in terms 
of access to government information, effective- 
ness, and quality of decision-making. The devel- 
opment of stronger relationships between citizens 
and governments through digital technologies, 
such as online public engagement tools and 
wikis, has also generated new forms of 
government—citizen communication in which cit- 
izens are viewed as partners and comakers of 
policy. Such new forms, well-known as 
e-democracy, e-participation, and e-voting, allow 
to enhance the active involvement of citizens in 
policy- and decision-making processes. Respect 
than the traditional forms of democracy, citizens 
can now actively participate in policy and 
decision-making processes regarding the public 
affairs through the use of ICTs (e-democracy). 

Governmental, regional, and local public 
administrations around the world have 
implemented digital technologies for promoting 
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communication with citizens, for disseminating 
information, and for enabling stakeholders to 
engage in governance. In particular, research 
showed that local administrations are character- 
ized by a rising adoption rate of digital technolo- 
gies for e-democracy initiatives. In these contexts, 
people are more involved in government’s activi- 
ties because public information provision and ser- 
vice delivery exert influence more directly in 
citizens’ everyday lives. Thus, local governments 
more and more tend to enhance participatory 
democracy, and people have high expectations 
about the impact of public participation on their 
lives (Van Veenstra et al. 2011). 


Defining E-Democracy 


As noted by Coleman and Norris (2005), there is 
not a single and a generally agreed definition of 
e-democracy. Backus (2001) defines 
e-democracy as a set of processes and structures 
that encompass all forms of electronic interaction 
between the government and the citizen. Thus, 
e-democracy serves to increase the participation 
of citizens through ICT usage in political debate, 
enhancing citizens’ engagement and the collab- 
oration between actors for policy-making 
(Hacker and van Dijk 2000). Although different 
conceptualizations exist, it is commonly 
accepted that e-democracy concerns the use of 
ICTs for moving citizens from passive informa- 
tion access to active citizen participation in the 
governing process. 

E-democracy as concept that improves the 
democracy through use of digital media enables 
the access to information and knowledge about 
the political process in order to increase the trans- 
parency and to support the online participation in 
democratic processes. Moreover, e-democracy is 
generally considered as a subdimension of 
e-government, in terms of ICT usage to achieve 
a better government as efficient and effective 
institution by improving quality of services 
(e-administration) and citizen participation in the 
policy-making process (e-democracy). 
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According to OECD (2001), e-democracy con- 
sists of three components: (1) information that 
indicates a one-way relation in which government 
provides information for use by citizens, (2) con- 
sultation that refers at a two-way relation in which 
citizens provide feedback to government, and 
(3) active participation based on partnership 
between citizens and government. In line, Mergel 
(2013) distinguishes between three adoption tac- 
tics for digital technologies used by government: 
(1) representation, (2) engagement, and (3) net- 
working. Representation as a push strategy tends 
to emphasize the ICT use as additional channel of 
communication for formal government informa- 
tion. Thus, the online presence of governments is 
necessary for publishing information rather than 
for citizen engagement. Engagement as a pull 
strategy permits to collect suggestions and contri- 
butions from the public as well as to response to 
some citizen feedback, without necessarily engag- 
ing participants in dialogue. Networking refers to 
a strategy that focuses on dialogue with citizens, 
emphasizing interactive and bidirectional 
communication. 


State of Art 


Digital technologies have become an integral part 
not only of people’s lives but also of the interac- 
tions between governments and citizens. The use 
of these applications reinforces the e-democracy 
issue, Supporting citizens to actively participate in 
the political process. Web 2.0 (Web 2.0 describes 
online applications that emphasize user-generated 
content and are characterized by greater user inter- 
activity and collaboration.) applications, and 
social media in particular, represent the last step 
in Internet development, providing new and inno- 
vative methods for government to communicate 
with and engage the public. In particular, social 
media refer to a collection of Internet-based appli- 
cations for creating, organizing, combining, shar- 
ing, commenting, and rating user-generated 
content. These tools offer services such as blogs, 
microblogs, media (audio, photo, video, text) 
sharing, collaborative projects, and social net- 
working, promoting creation and support of social 
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interaction, collaboration, and exchange of infor- 
mation between users. 

A significant and growing body of research 
investigated the use of ICTs and the Web 2.0, in 
particular, in the field of e-democracy because of 
the popularity and diffusion of digital technolo- 
gies into the government. Some frameworks iden- 
tify different e-participation’s objectives and the 
appropriate ICT tools to attain them (e.g., Breindl 
and Francq 2008; Phang and Kankanhalli 2008). 
For example, digital technologies enable citizens 
to have easy access to an exponential amount of 
information with political content. Online forum, 
online chat, e-mail, or official website support 
information provision and, consequently, the 
creation of informed participants that thus can 
activity contribute in the public sphere. Moreover, 
other applications, like social networks or micro- 
blogs, online consultations, opinion polling, or 
surveys, allow governments to collect opinions, 
suggestions, and feedback from the public on 
policy formulation or implementation. However, 
governments should gather and use the feedback 
of citizens to improve the decision-making 
processes — through, for example, online data 
analysis tools — in order to fully realize an open 
information paradigm to support the e-democracy. 
Only in this way, the citizens’ participation in the 
political process aims not only to discussion but 
also to having an impact on the final decision. 
This condition is necessary for driving people to 
directly contribute to government work by 
coproducing policies and cocreating public value. 

Macintosh (2004) identified two main dimen- 
sions of e-democracy: e-participation as the use of 
ICT tools for enabling opportunities for consulta- 
tion and dialogue between government and citi- 
zens and e-voting as the use of ICT tools for 
enabling formal voting. 

ICTs sustain the democratic development of 
public institutions encouraging citizens to be 
involved in public debate and actively participate 
for improving public life. In particular, Paivarinta 
and Sæbø (2006) showed that technologies could 
support different models of democracy: delibera- 
tive, liberal, partisan, and direct. Several goals and 
means tend to mainly characterize and define the 
models of democracy: the main goal of 
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democracy is to contribute to opinion forming or 
to decision-making; the primary means of democ- 
racy refers to the use of elected representatives or 
to directing voting by people, thereby, considering 
both the inclusion in decisions, as related to the 
ability of adults to participate in debates and 
decision-making processes, and the control of 
agenda, in terms of who decides and what should 
be decided. Inclusion in decisions and the control 
of agenda help to both classify and compare dif- 
ferent models of e-democracy identifying who 
sets the agenda and which is the role and contri- 
bution of citizens in decision-making processes. 
Citizens set the agenda both in partisan and direct 
democracy. Only in the direct democracy, citizens 
having an explicit and defined role in decision- 
making processes set the agenda both for public 
discussion and decision-making having an 
explicit and defined role in decision-making pro- 
cesses. Government as politicians and officers set 
the agenda in liberal and deliberative democracy. 
Only in a deliberative democracy, citizens tend to 
play an explicitly defined role in decision-making 
processes being expected that their voices are 
heard with regard to a matter initiated by the 
government, while in both partisan and liberal 
democracy citizens are mainly and implicitly 
included in decision-making processes. Citizens 
set the agenda only for public discussion in a 
partisan democracy. Different models of 
e-democracy imply that ICTs serve and support 
the actors in a different way. When citizens set the 
agenda, ICTs permit to obtain visibility for alter- 
native political expressions (partisan democracy) 
or emerge as a mechanism of coordination 
between decision-makers and relevant condition 
for democracy occurring (direct democracy). ICTs 
contribute to increase the levels of citizens’ par- 
ticipation in a quick or direct democracy. When 
government sets the agenda, ICTs contribute to 
improve both the amount and quality of informa- 
tion exchange between government and citizens 
in a liberal democracy in which the decisions 
occur and citizens are informed before the elec- 
tions about the political program of candidates. In 
a deliberative or strong democracy, the develop- 
ment of ICTs helps to increase citizen participa- 
tion and sustain the involvement of citizens in 
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decision-making processes because the role of 
citizens is well and explicitly defined even if the 
government is responsible of setting the agenda 
(Päivärinta and Sæbø 2006). 

According to Trechsel et al. (2003), the 
e-democracy refers to electronic means of com- 
munication enabling citizens to hold politicians 
accountable in managing res publica, employing 
different techniques for increasing transparency 
(e-access), promoting the direct involvement and 
participation of citizens (e-consultation, e-petition, 
e-voting), and making available new spaces of 
information and deliberation for a better quality 
of opinion formation (e-forums). The Internet 
usage permits to employ the e-access to improve 
the availability of official and political information 
leading to an increasing involvement of citizens; 
the e-consultations which permit to disseminate to 
encourage the public, interest groups, and experts 
to participate in the decision-making process; and 
the e-petition to enable citizens to invite others to 
signal support on a public issue. There are two 
main models of e-voting. E-voting simply replaces 
traditional ballot by machine or enabling voters 
from computer Internet connected. It is further 
possible to distinguish between e-referendum by 
voting online on a specific public issue and 
e-election to bridge voters’ participation and con- 
venience through the use of the Internet for online 
registration of voters and ballot transmission 
(Trechsel et al. 2003). 

According to Pratchett (2007), ICTs offer 
local government new means for reinforcing the 
relationship between local authorities and citi- 
zens. E-democracy devices can be grouped 
along two dimensions: sustaining the institution 
of representation or participatory forms citizen- 
ship and sustaining the effective communication 
between citizens and public institutions or 
enhancing the interaction in terms of facilitating 
more actors to engage in a dialogue. Online 
information and e-voting contribute to provide 
communication and support to representation. 
E-consultations contribute to support representa- 
tion by enhancing the interaction. E-petitions and 
online forums contribute to support the citizen- 
ship by strengthening the interaction between 
citizens and public institutions. 
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Future Perspectives 


Overall, some main conclusions come out from 
research on e-democracy. Firstly, the choice of 
appropriate digital technologies is contingent 
upon the objectives sought for the e-democracy 
initiatives. ICTs help to redefine the relationship 
between citizens and government. Thus, policy- 
makers need to delineate objectives pursuing 
with an appropriate and formalized digital tech- 
nology strategies and policies. Secondly, ICTs 
alone are not a solution to ensure a higher citizen 
participation in the democratic process because 
the use of these tools by governments does not 
automatically guarantee public engagement. 
Technology is merely a facilitator. Developing a 
more sophisticated concept of technology in 
which knowledge, practices, roles, and cultural 
as well as local contextual factors tends to 
emerge as a help to deeply understand the 
e-democracy initiatives. Finally, a key question 
concerning the evaluation of the effectiveness or 
success of e-democracy initiatives is whether 
these tools are really increasing the active partic- 
ipation in policy- and decision-making processes 
regarding the public affairs. Nowadays, digital 
technologies tend to be mostly considered as a 
one-way communication tool for local govern- 
ments rather than a way to establish a symmetri- 
cal dialogue with citizens. 
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Introduction: A Changing Notion 
of Governance 


Historically, governance was synonymous with 
government, and effective governance required 
that public sector officials and organizations 
accomplish their stated objectives in a means 
that efficiently utilized public resources and 
which upheld core social values. In that context, 
education for effective governance involved pre- 
paring individuals to obtain jobs, advance their 
careers, and effectively execute their responsibil- 
ities within government agencies by instilling eth- 
ical values and providing specialized knowledge 
and skills. This remains an important aspect of 
effective governance, but by no means does it 
embody the full breadth of the modern definition. 

With increasing globalization and the recog- 
nized complexity and interdependence of social 
and economic problems, scholars and public 
affairs professionals have recognized that gover- 
nance involves much more than government or 
public sector actors (Kahler and Lake 2003; Kettl 
2000). In the twenty-first century, effective gov- 
ernance requires collaboration across the public, 
private, and nonprofit or civil society sectors 
(Keohane and Nye 2000). The government is an 
important actor, but it is by no means the sole 
actor in promoting effective governance. As the 
definition of governance has evolved and 
expanded, educational programs have had to 
adjust to meet the new challenges and demands 
(Farazmond 2009; Feldman et al. 2006). For the 
multitude of governance institutions to be collec- 
tively effective, each needs to be led and staffed 
by skilled individuals who are able to navigate the 
complex network of stakeholder groups to address 
both entrenched and new wicked problems that 
defy simple solutions (Cain and Stier 2010; 
Crosby and Bryson 2005; Kettl 2000). 

Effective governance has some elements 
which are common across all countries, some 
which are limited to certain types of political 
systems or geographic regions, and others still 
which are particular to the unique characteristics 
of any country. Given that the definition and scope 
of governance, and societal and global 
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expectations regarding effectiveness have 
evolved over time, it is not surprising that the 
processes for educating individuals to engage in 
effective governance have also changed. The edu- 
cational system — in terms of institutions, pro- 
grams, and quality assurance 
mechanisms — which is designed to prepare indi- 
viduals to engage in effective governance demon- 
strates similar levels of congruence and diversity 
and temporal development as the concept of gov- 
ernance itself. 

Among the universal attributes of effective 
governance are those affiliated with the funda- 
mental values associated with public service 
and public affairs. Core public service values — 
including the pillars of effectiveness, efficiency, 
and equity, along with more recent emphasis 
placed on accountability, transparency, and 
sustainability — guide definitions of effective gov- 
ernance in all contexts and throughout time. This 
is not to suggest that these values are equal or 
unchanging, but rather that they play a role in 
defining effective governance albeit with 
tradeoffs in priority and emphasis relative to one 
another depending on circumstances of place and 
time. Although some values are ubiquitous, others 
apply only in certain political or economic con- 
texts. For example, in democratic political sys- 
tems, effective governance will include measures 
of participation by and responsiveness to the elec- 
torate. In contrast, more authoritarian systems 
may place minimal emphasis on procedural rights. 
Similarly, centralized versus decentralized sys- 
tems operationalize governance differently. 
Greater internal diversity — on the basis of race, 
ethnicity, language, religion, etc. — can complicate 
the task of governing effectively and demand 
different skills. 

The definitions of effective governance, or at 
least the expectations for the ability to achieve 
effective governance, may also vary based on 
the level of economic development and extent of 
institutionalization and rule of law within a coun- 
try. For example, countries with advanced techno- 
logical infrastructures will likely have different 
expectations for transparency than those in 
which large segments of the population lack 
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access to the most basic public services. As a 
region, Latin America is recognized for its high 
and persistent levels of poverty, income inequal- 
ity, and social exclusion (Altimar 1996; Hoffman 
and Centeno 2003; Lopez-Calva and Lustig 
2010). Within Latin America, many countries 
have a history of corruption and a culture in 
which public and private sector actors place indi- 
vidual interests above the collective; they face 
particular obstacles to effectiveness in governance 
that require attention within the educational pro- 
grams dedicated to preparing individuals to 
address such problems. 

Within a general framework of effective gov- 
ernance, individual countries must contend with 
their unique combination of historical, geo- 
graphic, demographic, economic, social, and 
political circumstances. Countries confronting 
economic recession, political instability, civil or 
guerilla warfare, attacks by terrorists, or other 
extreme circumstances, for example, clearly 
have different priorities in defining effectiveness 
in governance than those in which such chal- 
lenges are absent. A snapshot at any point in 
time, for example, in early 2016, provides numer- 
ous illustrations of how these forces change 
expectations about effective governance. As the 
government of Colombia negotiates with guerrilla 
groups an end to the armed conflict which has 
persisted for more than 50 years and prepares for 
a transition to peace, there is a demand for public, 
civil society, and private sector actors with a dif- 
ferent array of skills than that were required dur- 
ing the conflict. These forces are important both in 
absolute and relative terms. The governance chal- 
lenges faced by any jurisdiction are not only a 
function of its internal characteristics but also 
how those characteristics compare to its neighbors 
and partners, broadly defined. The economic col- 
lapse and political turmoil in Venezuela spill over 
to its neighbors, as do political scandals in Brazil 
and the devastating effects of earthquakes in 
Ecuador. 

Similarly, the system of public affairs education 
in a country is influence by internal and external 
forces. Among the important factors to consider 
when examining how education is provided to 
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promote effective governance are who provides 
the education, what is taught, and on the basis of 
what criteria is quality assessed and assured? 


Two Models of Educational Providers: 
National Institutes and University 
Degrees 


In discussing education for effective governance, 
it is important to distinguish between elective or 
political positions and those that are appointed or 
administrative in nature, with the emphasis being 
placed on the latter. Educating for effective gov- 
ernance is not about campaigns, elections, party 
politics, or legislative deal-making, but rather 
about the preparing individuals who serve as the 
advisors, analysts, administrators, street-level 
bureaucrats, managers, evaluators, and implemen- 
ters of the policies developed through political 
processes. People assume positions of authority 
in governance through a variety of paths and with 
diverse educational preparation. Even prior to the 
expanded notion of governance, the path to gov- 
ernment careers and civil service positions varied 
considerably. With the expanded definition, we 
find even greater diversity in educational paths. 

The broader definition of governance corre- 
sponds to a broad spectrum of educational pro- 
grams which can be labeled as public affairs. 
While one may speak of public affairs as a pro- 
fession, not unlike medicine, law, or engineering, 
it differs from its professional counterparts in 
these fields in that public affairs generally does 
not require a specific degree or licensure as a 
precondition for securing employment. This is 
not to say that public affairs lacks specialized 
education. There are, in fact, two specialized 
forms of education for public affairs which have 
evolved in response to the demand for more com- 
petent leaders and managers in public service 
organizations: national schools or institutes of 
public administration and university-based public 
administration and public policy degrees. The 
locus of education has implications for the form 
of education provided and for how quality is 
assured. 
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Education for effective governance is gener- 
ally structured in one of two basic forms, or a 
combination of the two, depending on the country 
context. It may be based largely in a single 
national school or institute of public administra- 
tion, or it may be spread throughout the university 
system. National schools or institutes of public 
administration place greater emphasis on training 
programs, certificates, and professional develop- 
ment workshops, although increasingly they also 
offer degrees. Universities are more likely to 
emphasize formal undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs, although they too cross over to 
provide certificates or training. Regardless of the 
setting and format, these programs focus on entry 
into and/or advancement within careers in profes- 
sional, administrative, appointive, and civil ser- 
vice positions, rather than elective political office. 
Another common element is their emphasis on 
promoting merit and competence as the basis for 
selection and promotion in lieu of favoritism, 
nepotism, or spoils. 

Many of the national schools or institutes of 
administration or public administration are 
modeled after the earliest examples from Europe, 
including the National School of Administration 
(Ecole nationale d’administration or ENA) in 
France and the National Institute of Public 
Administration (Instituto Nacional de 
Administración Pública or INAP) in Spain. ENA 
was created in 1945 as a graduate school intended 
to help democratize access to the senior civil 
service in France. The school is intended to 
bring rationality and meritocracy to the selection 
process for high-level civil service positions. The 
school uses a competitive examination system 
both for entry into ENA and for placement upon 
graduation (http://www.ena.fr). INAP was 
established in 1958 as an autonomous arm of the 
Spanish national government as the leading civil 
service training school and was later merged with 
its local government counterpart which had been 
created even earlier in 1940 (http://www.inap.es/). 

Many national schools maintain their distinc- 
tive character as training institutes and arms of the 
national government, while others have trans- 
itioned to operate somewhat like universities. 
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Colombia’s Higher School of Public Administra- 
tion (Escuela Superior de Administracion Publica 
or ESAP) began in 1958 in the traditional model 
of a training and professional development insti- 
tute, but now offers undergraduate and graduate 
degrees (http://www.esap.edu.co/portal/). 

One can find examples of national schools and 
institutes in all regions of the world, and many 
come together under the umbrella of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sciences (IAS, 
see http://www.iias-iisa.org/). National schools 
and institutes may also affiliate with one of 
IIAS’s member sections on an international or 
regional scale in the form of the International 
Association of Schools and Institutes of Admin- 
istration (IASIA, see http://www.1ias-iisa.org/ 
lasia/) or, in the case of Latin America, the Latin 
American Group for Public Administration 
(LAGPA, see http://1las-iisa.org/lagpa/). These 
associations bring together government and aca- 
demic individuals and organizations to address 
common goals of advancing public administration 
and thus, by extension, promoting effective gov- 
ernance or at least one component of effective 
governance. 

Throughout the world, with the notable excep- 
tion of the United States, national schools or insti- 
tutes of public administration have historically 
serves as the primary mechanism for training 
and education of a large-scale civil service. This 
practice is widespread in Latin America as well. 
Some national schools stay true to the French 
model of emphasis on senior civil service, while 
others provide more general education and train- 
ing for civil servants at all levels. In some coun- 
tries, these schools have the authority to award 
undergraduate or graduate degrees, whereas in 
others students acquire training and education 
without formal degrees. These schools vary con- 
siderably in their prestige and reputation in their 
respective countries. These schools remain impor- 
tant, but they are notably limited in that they are 
premised on the older, no longer fully accurate, 
model of governance as government. 

The other major means by which public affairs 
education is delivered is through university-based 
degree programs. As noted above, while there are 
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no specific degrees required for entry into most 
public service careers, and many civil servants are 
educated as lawyers, economists, engineers, and 
any number of other fields, two degrees have been 
developed explicitly for the purpose of promoting 
improved governance. The Master of Public 
Administration (MPA) and the Master of Public 
Policy (MPP) degrees have grown in number, 
quality, and geographic dispersion, and they 
have come to represent the degrees with the 
most explicit emphasis on effective governance, 
both traditionally and broadly defined. 

To understand the evolution of MPA and MPP 
degrees in Latin America, one must understand 
their history in the United States context and then 
how they have developed in Latin America. As 
described by Donald Stokes (1996), public ser- 
vice education in the United States has its roots 
and first wave in the Progressive Era’s desire to 
protect administration from the corrupt influences 
of politics through a separation or dichotomy of 
politics and administration as articulated by 
Woodrow Wilson in his classic 1887 paper. The 
precursor to the first MPA degree began as a 
training program in the City of New York’s 
Bureau of Municipal Research; this served as the 
impetus for the creation of the MPA at the Max- 
well School at Syracuse University (Stokes 1996). 
From this early start and continuing through the 
1930s and 1940s, education for effective gover- 
nance emphasized teaching the skills of planning, 
organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
reporting, and budgeting which formed that basis 
of PODSCORB (Gulick 1936). Public affairs edu- 
cation has since evolved through to acknowledge 
the need to have trained professionals willing and 
able to get involved in the policy process influenc- 
ing content, implementation, and analysis by 
“speaking truth to power’ (Wildavsky 1987). 
The more recent curriculum changes have focused 
on the need for MPA and MPP programs to pre- 
pare students for an environment of increasing 
global interdependencies (Cain and Stier 2010), 
less hierarchical directives within organizations 
and more collaborative leadership across net- 
works (Crosby and Bryson 2005; Feldman 
et al. 2006), and corresponding importance of 
emotional intelligence (Mastracci et al. 2010). 
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Public affairs programs in the United States, 
whether in the form of MPA, MPP, or related 
degrees, have a variety of institutional homes. 
They may be housed in stand-alone schools or 
colleges of public affairs, within departments of 
political science, within departments of public 
administration, in schools of management or busi- 
ness, or in a research centers or institutes. While 
many of these programs began with an emphasis 
on governance in its traditional sense of govern- 
ment, they have evolved and expanded to prepare 
students for a wider range of public service careers 
that can contribute to more effective governance. 
For example, many MPP programs prepare ana- 
lysts to work in think tanks informing government 
policy although not explicitly working in govern- 
ment. Similarly, the most frequently offered and 
fastest growing specialization within MPA pro- 
grams in the United States is in nonprofit admin- 
istration. While MPA and MPP programs in the 
United States began with an emphasis on prepar- 
ing graduates for employment in the national gov- 
ernment, the 1970s through 1990s saw an 
increased emphasis on employment in state and 
local government, and surveys from 2014 illus- 
trate that the employment of MPA and MPP grad- 
uates in the nonprofit and private sectors surpasses 
rates of employment in national, state, or local 
levels of government (http://www.naspaa.org/ 
DataCenter/index.asp). 

Just as the early models of national institutes 
and schools of public administration have spread 
from Europe throughout the world, so too has the 
US model of professional master’s degrees in 
public affairs (Geva-May et al. 2008). MPA and 
MPP programs are offered at universities through- 
out the Latin American region in countries as 
diverse as Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, and Venezuela, among 
others. Notably, not all programs in Latin America 
reflect the same expansive definition of gover- 
nance in their educational programs nor do they 
have the same emphasis on educating students for 
the nonprofit sector or work within civil society 
organizations. Movement in that direction is 
likely to occur more gradually over time if the 
practice of following the United States lead 
persists. 
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Content, Curriculum, and Competencies 
in Educating for Effective Governance 


There are notable differences in the curriculum 
content of public affairs programs between the 
national institutes and the university-based pro- 
grams, as well as across countries, and over time. 
As noted earlier, the national schools and insti- 
tutes remain focused almost exclusively on the 
narrower notion of governance in the form of 
government service. Even so, they play a vital 
role in advancing professionalism and creating 
esprit de corps within a country’s civil service. 
In what may be simultaneously a strength and a 
weakness, the directors of many of these schools 
are presidential appointees, and their educational 
and training programs may be heavily influenced 
by ideological and policy priorities of a particular 
administration. This close connection to the polit- 
ical world can keep the work of the institute rele- 
vant to pressing policy needs, but may also 
politicize their activities. 

University-based programs generally maintain 
a degree of independence from political pressures 
of national governments, although the extent of 
autonomy understandably varies between public 
and private universities and among countries. 
Here the development of curriculum has been 
less driven by politics and more by changes in 
scholarly thought about the role of public affairs 
education in promoting effective governance. 

Within university-based public affairs pro- 
grams in the United States, the curriculum has 
developed from an emphasis on generalist 
PODSCORB administrative skills to more spe- 
cialized knowledge and skills depending on the 
focus of the program. MPP programs have 
emphasized advanced quantitative analytical 
techniques to address policy issues in the areas 
of health, the environment, education, national 
security, etc. In response to changing definitions 
and demands of governance, MPA programs have 
established specializations in nonprofit manage- 
ment, local government administration, health- 
care administration, emergency management, 
and other areas. The shift has been accompanied 
by a greater emphasis on demonstrable skills or 
competencies of graduates rather than simply a list 
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of courses which comprise a program curriculum. 
The transition from input (curriculum) to outcome 
(competency) measures, and from generalist to 
specialist focus, has been reflected in, and in 
some cases led by, the standards of accreditation 
which serve as the basis for assuring that public 
affairs education is of sufficient quality to advance 
effective governance. 


Quality Assurance in Educating 
for Effective Governance 


The systems and standards for quality assurance 
provide another window into how effective 
governance is operationalized and promoted 
through education. The 1990s mark the beginning 
of an emphasis on higher education quality assur- 
ance and accreditation in Latin America, largely 
in response to increased demands for higher 
education, a proliferation of suppliers, and a 
corresponding heightened concern about dispar- 
ities in quality (de la Garza Aguilar 2008; Inga and 
Velasquez Silva 2005; Lopez Segrera 2010; Mar- 
tin and Stella 2007). Throughout the region, coun- 
tries have adopted laws and established agencies 
to assess quality in higher education; however, 
they differ on a variety of factors. They may 
focus on institutions and/or programs, apply to 
public and/or private universities, be mandatory 
or voluntary, ensure threshold levels of quality or 
promote excellence, and measure inputs, pro- 
cesses, and/or results, among other factors. 
While almost all countries in the region have 
national systems of quality assurance and accred- 
itation, few have established criteria and pro- 
cesses specific to public affairs programs. 
Instead, the quality of public affairs programs is 
as part of a broader evaluation of the quality of an 
institution overall or at the program level but 
using generic criteria that apply to the full range 
of disciplines. While this might suggest that there 
is little within the national accreditation standards 
which can provide insight into definitions of 
effective governance, the evidence suggest other- 
wise. For example, Colombia’s National Accred- 
itation Counsel (Consejo Nacional de 
Acreditaction or CNA) updated its accreditation 
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guidelines in 2014 to explicitly state that high- 
quality institutions will promote social inclusion 
and peace in the country. Similarly, Ecuador’s 
accreditation guidelines emphasize the values 
associated with the National Plan of Good Living 
(Plan Nacional de Buen Vivir). While not specific 
to public affairs programs, these guidelines do 
influence public affairs education. 

In addition to these quality assurance agencies 
within the national government apparatuses, inter- 
national nongovernmental accreditors are begin- 
ning to influence Latin American notions of how 
to educate for effective governance. Specialized 
accreditation of programs with a focus on educat- 
ing for effective governance is largely in the hands 
of nongovernmental entities and is voluntary 
rather than obligatory in nature. Quality assurance 
in the form of accreditation of public affairs pro- 
grams is a means by which programs are held 
accountable to a set of standards intended to 
reflect the needs of the profession. 

Accreditation of public affairs programs began 
in the United States in 1986 under the auspices of 
what was then the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 
(NASPAA). NASPAA is the most well- 
established accreditor of public affairs programs. 
While it remains based in the United States and 
continues to use the same acronym, in 2012 
NASPAA members voted to change the name to 
the Network of Schools of Public Policy, Affairs, 
and Administration reflecting both the explicit 
inclusion of public policy and NASPAA’s status 
as an international membership association and 
global accreditor. With its expanded scope, 
NASPAA has grown to more than 300 institutional 
members from 23 countries as of April 2016; 
among the members are six programs from uni- 
versities in the Latin America and Caribbean 
region, including two in Colombia, two in Mex- 
ico, and one each in Venezuela and Puerto Rico 
(http://www.naspaa.org/about_naspaa/members/ 
member _roster.asp). 

Through its Commission on Peer Review and 
Accreditation (COPRA), NASPAA accredits pro- 
fessional master’s level degree program in public 
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administration, public policy, and public affairs. 
NASPAA’s accreditation standards reflect an evo- 
lution through three distinct phases or generations 
(Rubaii and Calarusse 2012). In the initial period, 
from 1986 to 1992, the emphasis was on resources 
or inputs in the form of sufficient numbers of 
faculty, infrastructure, library holdings, and dem- 
onstrated curriculum content in specified areas. 
The standards articulated common curriculum 
requirements in three broad areas: (1) management 
of public service organizations, (2) application of 
quantitative and qualitative techniques of analy- 
sis, and (3) understanding of the public policy and 
organizational environment. Across these three 
areas, more specific components were identified 
consisting of human resources; budgeting and 
financial processes; policy and program formula- 
tion, implementation, and evaluation; decision- 
making and problem-solving; political and legal 
institutions and processes; economic and social 
institutions and processes; and organization and 
management concepts and behavior (NASPAA 
2008). The second generation of standards, span- 
ning the period of 1992 through 2009, allowed for 
greater flexibility in accordance with a program’s 
stated mission and began the process of requiring 
rudimentary program evaluation. Added to the 
common curriculum requirements in this stage 
was information management, technology appli- 
cations, and policy and a requirement that pro- 
grams demonstrate diversity across the entire 
curriculum (Rubaii and Calarusse 2012; 
NASPAA 2008). 

The third generation which began in 2009 has 
maintained the mission-based philosophy and 
brought in an emphasis on demonstrated evidence 
of student learning across five universal compe- 
tency domains: (1) to lead and manage in public 
governance; (2) to participate in and contribute to 
the policy process; (3) to analyze, synthesize, 
think critically, solve problems, and make deci- 
sions; (4) to articulate and apply a public service 
perspective; and (5) to communicate and interact 
productively with a diverse and changing work- 
force and citizenry (NASPAA 2014). Because 
these universal competencies apply to all 
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programs seeking accreditation, the NASPAA 
standards provide one definition for what educa- 
tion is required to promote effective governance. 
Programs are required, however, to define each of 
these universal competency areas within the con- 
text of their unique program missions, suggesting 
considerable flexibility in the definition of 
effective governance. As of May 2016, 192 pro- 
grams based in 179 universities located in 40 of 
the United States, the District of Colombia, Puerto 
Rico, China, Egypt, and the Republic of Korea 
have been recognized with NASPAA accredita- 
tion (https://naspaaaccreditation.files.wordpress. 
com/2015/07/annual-roster-of-accredited-programs- 
updated-09-01-15.pdf). As of 2016, universities 
in Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico have indi- 
cated interest and plans in securing NASPAA 
accreditation for their master’s programs. 

While NASPAA is undoubtedly the most 
established and experienced accreditor of public 
affairs programs, it is not the only international 
body offering such services to programs in Latin 
America. The newest player on the scene of inter- 
national public affairs accreditation is IASIA’s 
International Commission on Accreditation of 
Public Administration Education and Training 
Programs (ICAPA). ICAPA was established in 
2012, and it made its first mark in Latin America 
shortly thereafter. The first of the two accredita- 
tions awarded by ICAPA as of May 2016 was to 
the public affairs schools of Getulio Vargas Foun- 
dation (FGV) located in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil  (http://www.1ias-1isa.org/1asia/ 
first-ciapa-accreditation/). 

While NASPAA accreditation is limited to pro- 
fessional master’s degrees based on an underlying 
assuming that this is the level and type of educa- 
tion tailored to preparing individuals to engage in 
effective governance, IASIA accreditation is open 
to a wider range of applicants. IASIA makes 
accreditation available to degree programs at all 
levels (undergraduate, masters, and doctorate), 
entire schools within universities, individual 
courses or training programs, and national insti- 
tutes. The criteria used by ICAPA are based upon 
a set of standards developed by a joint United 
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Nations Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs (UNDESA)IASIA Task Force which 
was initiated by the United Nations in 2005. In 
contrast to NASPAA’s competency-based stan- 
dards which required demonstrated and measur- 
able achievements, JASIA_ places greater 
emphasis on evidence of commitment to continu- 
ous improvement. The Standards of Excellence 
for Public Administration Education and Training 
address eight core topics: public service commit- 
ment; advocacy of public interest values; the com- 
bination of scholarship, practice, and community 
service; the centrality of faculty; prioritizing 
inclusiveness; having a curriculum that is pur- 
poseful and responsive; sufficiency of resources; 
and balancing collaboration and competition 
([ASIA/UNDESA 2008). These eight standards 
are framed more in terms of guiding principles 
than measurable requirements. In this context, 
there is considerably greater flexibility in defining 
what constitutes effective governance and what 
education is required to promote that goal. 


Conclusion 


Scholars and practitioners throughout the world 
recognize the need to have within government 
agencies at all levels, and within nonprofit and 
private sector organizations, individuals who 
embody high ethical standards, demonstrate a 
commitment to advancing the public interest, 
and have the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
to effectively execute policies. The challenges 
of effective governance and the need for 
educational programs dedicated to preparing 
individuals to contribute to more effective gov- 
ernance are supremely evident throughout Latin 
America. 

A range of educational programs — most nota- 
bly national schools and institutes of public 
administration and Master of Public Administra- 
tion and Master of Public Policy programs — have 
been developed to prepare individuals to meet 
these needs. Collectively, they comprise the sys- 
tem which is best able to provide the education 
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needed to improve the effectiveness of gover- 
nance within and across countries. Educating for 
effective governance continues to be challenged 
by the changing nature of governance and the 
complexity of issues with which governments at 
all levels, along with their nonprofit and private 
sector counterparts, must confront. 


Cross-References 


Globalization and US Education Policy 
Public Higher Education as Social Policy 
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in Crisis Management 
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TN, USA 


Synonyms 


Continuity of operations; Disaster education; 
Disaster management; Disaster risk reduction; 
Emergency management; Risk management 


Introduction 


The preparation and response to events which 
cause disruptions to individuals, institutions, 
organizations, and systems include a broad frame- 
work of complex concepts, theories, strategies, 
and integrated coordination of operational activi- 
ties. The usage and meaning of terms related to 
these elements is determined within a set of per- 
spectives dependent on any number of varied 
factors relative to professional focus, organiza- 
tional and governance structure, training and edu- 
cation, and geographical reference. Whether the 
term crisis, disaster, emergency, or other 
interconnected terms are used, they all revolve 
around the management of threatening events 
that require a systemic organizational approach 
for preparing, responding, and recovering from 
disruptive situations. Understanding the contex- 
tual environments in which the different terminol- 
ogies are used gives an indication of the 
perspective of focus. The  interdisciplinary 
approach for dealing with these types of disrup- 
tions further adds to the complexity of clarity. 
Many of the terms are used somewhat inter- 
changeably in both practice and concept. Whereas 
the term crisis management reflects a more busi- 
ness organization framework, it is readily used in 
describing a process for dealing with all types of 
threats in both public and private environments. 
Emergency or disaster management consists of 
many overlapping concepts, theories, and 
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protocols used in crisis management. The termi- 
nology is further convoluted as conceptual and 
theoretical components associated with business 
continuity, risk management, disaster risk reduc- 
tion, incident management, and other terms begin 
to distinguish themselves as separate but compat- 
ible elements. The perspective and usage is key to 
contextual appropriateness. For purposes of this 
entry, “crisis management” will be used as the 
generic term used to describe the preparedness, 
response, and recovery processes used to deal 
with all types of hazards and threats whether 
they be natural, man-made, or technological. 
This generalization of terminology is with full 
acknowledgement and understanding that within 
disciplines of professional and academic focus, 
specificity of definitions, concepts, theories, and 
practices all have inherent relativity and purpose. 


Education Versus Training: There Is 
a Distinct Difference 


As with crisis management terminology, often the 
distinctions between education and training are 
lost in their interchanging usage. This confusion 
is the result of the crossover of educational insti- 
tutions and organizations focus into other lanes of 
specialty. It is the evolution of academics and 
training entities as they adjust to the growing 
need for expanded knowledge and skill develop- 
ment. Definitions vary; however, the main 
distinction revolves around a central concept. 
Education’s primary focus is on instilling behav- 
ioral change through the imparting of knowledge 
of concepts, facts, and principles. It is the founda- 
tion for learning skills for problem solving. Train- 
ing, on the other hand, is the acquisition of skills 
needed to master a particular skill or set of skills. 
Moore (1998) describes the difference in this 
manner, “...education enables students to see 
the forest and the trees. It encourages general 
approaches to problem solving and inculcates 
ways of thinking that are productive, effective, 
and rewarding. An education prepares a student 
to deal with and solve a broad range of problems, 
and to choose which problems are important and 
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which are not.” Moore views training as “...a 
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narrowly focused program that leads to high pro- 
ficiency in a specific skill. It prepares a student for 
one particular job or activity but provides neither 
broad perspective nor flexibility of approach.” 

The distinction then becomes one of purpose 
and focus which addresses the specific needs of 
either the potential recipient or the organization 
structure it is intended to impact. Individuals who 
are professionals or aspire to become career pro- 
fessionals within a specific discipline will most 
likely seek the benefits derived from attending an 
academic institution which offers a degree pro- 
gram. Conversely, individuals who seek to 
increase their skill in a particular function or 
aspect related to crisis management may find 
that an available training course may adequately 
provide the necessary skill set to become profi- 
cient in the task. Organizations may encourage 
their employees to attend these courses as part of 
their job requirements or as part of an employment 
track associated with professional development. 
The chosen path for acquiring the knowledge or 
skill is determined on a set of factors specific to 
the goals and objectives of the individual or orga- 
nization. The key is understanding the different 
elements derived from an education approach ver- 
sus a training approach and how those fulfil the 
desired outcome objectives. Both have succinct 
advantages and benefits for those who undertake 
and complete either. 


Certificate or Degree 


It is not uncommon to find academic institutions 
offering both education and training within their 
crisis management portfolios. The establishment 
of certificate programs increasingly allows them 
to enter into the training realm providing them 
with added exposure to the professional learner 
as well as to the traditional student. From the train- 
ing perspective, federal agencies, professional 
associations, academic institutions, and indepen- 
dent private sector entities are all partnering to 
deliver crisis education and training in a number 
of venues and under a variety of working 
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agreements and arrangements. The Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) is one 
department that maintains numerous certification 
and degree program arrangements with affiliated 
universities, community colleges, education cen- 
ters, and training institutes. 

The Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) offers a complete training course portfo- 
lio within its Emergency Management Institute 
(EMI) for emergency management professionals 
which covers an expansive list of topic areas spe- 
cifically tailored to skill proficiency and profes- 
sional development. From the US perspective, 
EMI is nationally and internationally recognized 
as a leading training component in crisis and 
emergency management. Within FEMA’s 
National Training and Education Division which 
includes EMI and the Center for Domestic Pre- 
paredness (CDP), it offers over 700 courses 
encompassing ten different disciplines, in ten 
core capabilities, covering six mission areas 
(Table 1). The mechanism for delivering these 
courses, both as independent study and instructor 
led, involves online/distance learning and resi- 
dent, mobile/non-direct, and direct modes incor- 
porating a partnership of 12 independent 
universities, community colleges, consortium, 
and organizations. All of FEMA’s courses follow 
principles of both adult learning theory and 
instructional system design (ISD) and conform 
to nationally recognized standards. Its training 
undergoes a rigorous validation process and 
assessment on a continuous basis. 

The number of universities, colleges, and com- 
munity colleges offering degrees in crisis 
management-related disciplines has grown con- 
siderably over the past 35 years. The establish- 
ment of FEMA in 1979 and the events of 9/11 and 
other events helped spur growth and interest in the 
USA in crisis conceptualization, theoretical 
understanding, research, and response operations 
to disruptive situations and occurrences. This 
same academic focus within crisis and disaster 
study has occurred worldwide with academic 
institutions on every continent engaged in some 
type of academically focused coursework and 
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Education and Training in Crisis Management, Table 1 FEMA national training and education division (areas of 


concentration) 

Disciplines 

Agriculture (1) 

Animal emergency services (0) 
Citizen/community volunteer (15) 
Education (0) 

Emergency management (468) 
Emergency medical services (18) 
Fire service (19) 

Governmental administrative (42) 
Hazardous material (0) 
Healthcare (5) 


Core capabilities 


Mission area 


Access control and identity verification (3) Common (78) 
Community resilience (26) Mitigation (212) 
Critical transportation (5) Prevent (65) 
Cybersecurity (1) Protect (65) 
Economic recovery (3) Recover (259) 
Environmental response/health and safety (8) Respond (258) 


Fatality management services (0) 
Fire management and suppression (0) 
Forensics and attribution (0) 

Health and social services (4) 


Source: Federal Emergency Management Agency, National Training and Education Division (2016) 


research in the field. This universal emphasis has 
allowed both professionals and traditional stu- 
dents the choice of attaining academic degrees 
offered under a broadening of pedagogical 
modes both domestically and internationally. 
Degrees in the crisis management discipline are 
readily available at the associate, bachelors, mas- 
ters, and PhD levels. Increasingly today, major 
mainstream academic institutions are offering 
online, distance learning and unique instructional 
designed formats to accommodate the modern- 
day adult learner in their need for flexible learning 
environments. 

The establishment and utilization of certificate 
programs in crisis management is a growing ven- 
ture in both academic institutions and professional 
organizations. Career professionals in the field 
now have opportunities to attain professional cer- 
tification in a number of associated fields. Certifi- 
cations can be designated through completion of 
courses authorized and sanctioned by professional 
associations and societies, academic institutions, 
or, in some cases, a private certifier. The key to the 
veracity of the certification lies in the reputation, 
authority, and adherence to a set of professional 
standards. One such accrediting body is the Amer- 
ican National Standards Institute (ANSI) which 
requires the certifying organization to undergo a 
rigorous assessment of their program and pro- 
cesses. Not all certifying entities go through a 
certification assessment but still issue a certificate 
for completion of their program. 


Characteristics of Education 
and Training Programs in Crisis 
Management 


Program emphasis consists of a broad spectrum of 
topics depending on the primary focus of the 
particular school or organization. The use of a 
program’s name may also be indicative of its 
intended direction; however, the best indicator of 
the content and objective of any program can be 
found in its program of instruction (POI) or indi- 
vidual course syllabi. 

Many programs in the crisis management field 
will have similar theme and cover similar topic 
areas although programs focused in specific dis- 
ciplines may be more orientated toward a partic- 
ular practice or professional emphasis. Business- 
focused programs may emphasize business conti- 
nuity, protection of business financial operations, 
or information technology topics, whereas home- 
land security programs may offer more courses 
related to terrorism, infrastructure protection, 
intelligence processes, or criminal financial oper- 
ations. In general, the overarching theme of crisis 
management programs maintains basic core 
courses designed to provide added knowledge 
and skills for managing a complex array of poten- 
tial disastrous events occurring over a wide spec- 
trum of disciplines, capabilities, and mission 
areas. This is further illustrated in Table 2, which 
breaks down the curriculum offerings of two sam- 
ple programs. 
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Education and Training in Crisis Management, Table 2 Two sample program courses in crisis management 


Institution Course title Topic areas 


University | Crisis management and 
A business continuity 


Industry laws, standards, and metrics 
Supply chain management 


Cybersecurity and data breaches 
IT/DR trends — current and future 
Federal, state, and local response 
Terrorism threats/response 

Large and small organization BCP practices 
Pandemic issues 

What the news media will do to you 
Social media strategies 

Response leadership 

BC program leadership 

Crisis event simulation 


University | Crisis management 


Proactive crisis management 


B Challenge your basic beliefs about the nature of crises 
Learn to scan your business practices for reputational, political, and 


regulatory risks 


Anticipate and prepare for potential crises 
Developing a crisis management plan 
Integrate your crisis management approach into your overall business 


Strategy 


Design reputation management strategies and processes 

Define roles and responsibilities 
Managing a crisis 

Explore techniques for successfully solving crisis situations 
characterized by complex decision environments, time pressures, high 
stakes, unanticipated events, and information overload 

Develop strategies for managing stakeholders, public opinion, media 
relations, and public officials 

Approach crisis situations as an opportunity to strengthen the 
organization’s reputation and brand 

Incorporate reputation-restoring strategies to minimize fallout and 
spark a successful recovery 


Source: MIT, Professional Education, Short Courses; Northwestern University, Short Course Crisis Management 


Major categories within crisis management for 
both degree and certificate programs cover a wide 
spectrum of focus. Most incorporate at least one or 
more areas of interest in their curricula to include, 
at a minimum, areas related to public policy, com- 
munication, schools, crisis prevention, profes- 
sional development, exercise/training, hazard 
assessment, and/or risk. The list is comprehensive 
and includes considerable overlapping of topics 
and concentrations. From a worldwide perspec- 
tive, most education and training in crisis man- 
agement follows along common themes, although 
the differences can be quite pronounced when 
comparing US focus with that of the European 
Union (EU) emphasis and other parts of the 
world. When crisis management concentrates on 
hazard-specific preparedness and response, the 


emphasis for most countries remains very com- 
mon. The differences come to light when factors 
such as economics, capabilities and capacities, 
infrastructure, and governance structures begin 
to impact operations and operational strategies. 
Many of the EU education and training programs 
in crisis management give considerable focus on 
disaster and sustainable development issues 
within the framework of developing countries. 
By contrast, most US programs tend to focus 
more on processes dealing with US-specific 
hazards. 

Ingrassia et al. (2014) provide a comprehen- 
sive analytical study of education and training 
initiatives for crisis management in the European 
Union. Many of the EU programs emphasize core 
topics in management, protection and safety, 
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law and ethics, healthcare, mental health, hazard 
and vulnerability analysis, logistics and transpor- 
tation, urban search and rescue, and public 
health. Similarities and differences in both scope 
and focus exist when comparing the US education 
and training approach to crisis management 
programs. 


Crisis Management Enhanced Through 
Disaster Education as a Policy Function 


Common terminology usage related to disaster 
education is another example of mixed meaning 
for multiple terms. It is often described as a 
learning and training element addressed in crisis 
management, emergency management, risk 
management and risk reduction, continuity of 
operations, and resiliency programs. Although 
terminology focus may vary depending on the 
discipline or context it is used in, it is a general- 
usage term used to identify strategies and pro- 
grams designed to create behavioral change in 
response patterns and reduce mortality and mor- 
bidity among the population. It is a more general 
concept that is prevalent in policy and strategy 
development utilized by world bodies focused 
on national and international preparedness and 
response to crisis events (UN Sendai Framework 
for Disaster Risk Reduction 2015—2030). 

Disaster education continues to remain a basic 
global component for the establishment and 
enhancement for crisis and resilience strategies. 
Its inclusion in every major international docu- 
ment representing disaster risk reduction illus- 
trates the importance and weight given to 
promoting its continued emphasis as a founda- 
tional pillar for disaster preparedness, crisis man- 
agement, sustainable development, and resilience 
building. Its components are reflective of standard 
education and training philosophy designed to 
input knowledge, guide behavior in an appropri- 
ate manner and direction, and instill a sense of 
preparedness for safely surviving a hazard (Walia 
2008). 

Disaster education and training are often 
macro-focused utilizing broad social media and 
marketing techniques rather than community- 
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based approaches (Glik 2007). This pattern is 
prevalent in the disaster education and training 
environment with exception to academic and 
most certificate programs. Currently in both the 
USA and EU, the lack of standardization within 
the crisis and disaster management education 
and training fields is slowly being addressed. 
What is required is a more substantive approach 
encompassing specific quality indicators and 
measurements directed toward evidence-based 
outcomes. 

As a policy function related to crisis manage- 
ment strategy development impacting broad com- 
munity preparedness and response efforts, 
disaster education must be based on learning the- 
ory methodology. Eisenman et al. (2009) empha- 
size the need for using empirically valid methods 
for improving disaster preparedness, as well as 
other community-based approaches. Develop- 
ment of education programs that are narrowly 
focused to include a neighborhood and commu- 
nity perspective with localized input appears to 
promote hazard adjustments and better prepared- 
ness activity (Dufty 2008; Terpstra and Lindell 
2009). 

As mentioned earlier, schools are another com- 
ponent listed as a crisis management education 
and training component. Schools can be viewed 
from a protection aspect related to community 
infrastructure or as an education tool for imparting 
knowledge to students within the broader crisis 
management paradigm. Schools offer a natural 
environment for establishing and implementing 
disaster education programs (Finnis et al. 2010). 
Educating children as part of their school curric- 
ulum has a proven track record, and instilling in 
children the risks involved and the proper protec- 
tive actions to take during severe weather and 
tornadic activity is a sound disaster education 
strategy. Knowledge gained through school edu- 
cation promotion carries over to households and 
extended family and neighbors. 

The actual practice, however, provides a dif- 
ferent picture. Disaster-focused curriculum within 
K-12 education levels is mostly viewed as an 
extracurricular activity. Minimal time is devoted 
to disaster preparedness other than cursory atten- 
tion. Science-based classes may touch on certain 
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aspects of weather-related or hazard threats, but 
for the most part, they are not included in core 
curriculum. As the research literature indicates, 
educating our children about hazard is beneficial, 
but the follow-through implementation as a 
course of action and disaster strategy is vastly 
underutilized, at least from a US perspective. 

The impact of disaster education remains 
mostly an unquantifiable measurement as an 
effective policy strategy for preparedness and 
response to crisis events. This lack of substantive 
information provides a pathway forward for 
improving and refocusing crisis and disaster edu- 
cation as a major strategy for risk reduction and 
establishing positive behavioral response to 
disruptive occurrences. Although the level of sci- 
entific knowledge and application of disaster edu- 
cation requires closer scrutiny for establishing it 
as a fundamental policy strategy within the disas- 
ter risk reduction construct, its utilization as an 
essential element will improve as it undergoes 
legitimate investigation of its structure, design, 
benefit, and effective use. The role crisis and 
disaster education actually attributes to the present 
preparedness and response system gives insight 
into its relevancy and challenges for further devel- 
opment and implementation as a key component 
in crisis management. 


Conclusion 


Education and training programs in crisis man- 
agement are varied, inclusive of private/public 
involvement, and multidisciplinary in approach 
and design and cover a broad spectrum of appli- 
cation. Whether from an academic or applied per- 
spective, education and training are core elements 
of the overall crisis management strategy and play 
an important role in the development of safety and 
security policy. That importance as a policy for- 
mulation function is evident in both private sector 
enterprise and governmental environments. Aca- 
demic institutions, private and public corpora- 
tions, and governmental organizations influence 
the type, quality, and direction in which education 
and training are presented, developed, and 
improved relative to crisis management. As 
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formalized standardization is further incorporated 
into the crisis management regimen, the improve- 
ments and benefits will better serve both students 
and the public at large. 

Disaster education is viewed as a principle of 
crisis management function and disaster reduction 
strategy. It is a concept broadly defined in tradi- 
tional terms but is less understood from a learning 
science perspective. Its usage as a policy strategy 
must therefore include identified outcomes 
consisting of quality indicators that are scientifi- 
cally evidence based. This is not to say that all 
disaster education programs be rigorously con- 
trolled and evaluated, but strategic policy-focused 
programs should require outcomes based on the- 
oretical framework. Education and training in cri- 
sis management must continue to expand as a 
people-centered focus in both design and devel- 
opment. Community-directed approaches result 
in better received programs, are more effective, 
and help to increase community awareness and 
preparedness levels. 
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Education System in Russia: 
Sociocultural Reforms 
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The stock theme of this work is the development 
of conceptualization of a mission and nature of 
education as a leading social activity participating 
in generation of such systematic social and mental 
effects of the public life as formation of civil, 
ethno-cultural, and panhuman identity; the 
dynamics of social differentiation and stratifica- 
tion of the society; adoption of various traditions, 
values, norms, and behavioral components of atti- 
tude for large and minor social groups; acquisition 
of a repertoire of personal, social, and professional 
competencies supporting individualization, social- 
ization, and professionalization of a person within 
the system of individuals and professions; 
and development of human potential as the most 
important condition of national competitive 
performance. 


Definition 
Herein we attempt to provide the grounds for the 


strategy of sociocultural modernization of edu- 
cation as a socialization institution playing a key 
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role in focused development of value systems, 
norms, mindsets, and behavioral stereotypes of 
the population of Russia. We reveal the role 
education plays in modeling of such phenomena 
of social development as social consolidation of 
the society, civil identity of representatives of 
various social groups and national cultures of 
the local population, social confidence, success- 
ful socialization of the oncoming generations, 
and social stratification of the population of 
Russia. We also cover the issues of the necessity 
to consider the effects of sociocultural moderni- 
zation of education as a growth factor for com- 
petitive strength of the individual, the society, 
and the state in the further design of long-term 
programs of social and economic development of 
Russia, including the federal education develop- 
ment program. 


Theoretical Background 


The view of education as one of the leading social 
activities shaping historical and evolutionary pro- 
cess together with the other socialization institu- 
tions (family, mass media, religion) originates in 
the ideas of scientific school of cultural activity 
psychology by L. Vygotsky, A. Leontiev, and 
A. Luria and to social constructionism, a conge- 
nial postmodern approach in methodology. 

Reliance on ideas of nonclassical methodology 
of cultural activity psychology and on methodol- 
ogy of social modeling of the reality made it 
possible for us in the period between 1988 and 
2008 to propose and develop a set of ideological 
constructs, which had certain influence on devel- 
opment of national education system: 


— “Practical psychology of education” as an atti- 


tude toward understanding and support of each 
student’s individual growth as something 
valuable 


— “Diverse education” as an attitude toward 


design of education which would provide 
adequate choice of individual education paths 
for each person (A. Asmolov, Kul’turno- 
istoricheskaja psihologija i konstruirovanie 
mirov [Cultural and historical psychology 
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and construction of the realms]. Moscow— 
Voronezh, 1996, p. 768) 

— “Tolerance” as a civilization standard provid- 
ing sustainable development of an individual 
as well as social groups within the world of 
diversity (A. Asmolov, Psihologija lichnosti: 
kul’turno-istoricheskoe ponimanie razvitija 
cheloveka [Psychology of personality: cultural 
and historical understanding of human devel- 
opment]. Moscow: Smysl 2007, p. 528) 


As far as their genre is concerned, these ideo- 
logical constructs refer to specific mindsets called 
“generative hypotheses” by philosopher A. Losev 
and historian M. Gefter (Gefter M. A. Tam, gde 
soznaniju uzko 1 bol’no [Were the conscious lacks 
room and feels pain]. Moscow: KDU, 2004, 
p. 160). 


Renovation of Education: From 
Structural and Economical to 
Sociocultural 


Let us look at the events of the contemporary 
history of Russian education from the perspective 
of a hypothesis of the necessity for sociocultural 
modernization (Rol’ obrazovaniya v konsolidacii 1 
razvitil Rossii. Itogovy] otchet [Role of education 
in consolidation and development of Russia]. The 
closing report of NTF No. ERP/F1.1.2.3-C/78/ 
EAC/093-06, 2006) of education and related 
range of ideas represented in the Public Chamber 
report “Obrazovanie i obshhestvo: gotova li 
Rossija investirovat? v svoe budushchee?” 
(Education and Society: Whether Russia Is 
Ready to Invest in Its Future), 2007. 

When we recall the events of this period in our 
autobiographical memory, it becomes obvious 
that Russian education together with the entire 
country turned into a theater of changes affecting 
almost every resident of Russia during the last 
decades. The vector of creating organizational 
and economic projects in development of educa- 
tion sector has been and still remains a basic 
vector for the modernization period chronologi- 
cally dated from 1997. (A. Asmolov, 
M. Dmitriev, T. Klyachko, Ya. Kuzminov, 
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A. Tikhonov, Koncepcija organizacionno- 
ekonomicheskoj reformy sistemy obrazovaniya 
Rossii [The concept of institutional and eco- 
nomic reform of the Russian education system]. 
Poisk No. 38, 1997). 

Along with that, even a brief analysis of the 
contemporary history of education reforms makes 
it possible to conclude that systemic social and 
mental effects, generated under influence of edu- 
cation, usually fall beyond the reach of various 
scenarios of education development: 


— Creating personal identity within a polyethnic, 
polyconfessional, and polycultural state 

— Social and spiritual consolidation of the society 

— Supporting of social mobility of an individual, 
equality, and availability of education being 
the reduction factors for the risks of social 
stratification of the society 

— Construction of social norms of tolerance and 
mutual confidence among representatives of 
various social groups, religions, and national 
cultures 

— Successful socialization of the oncoming 
generation 

— Improvement of competitive ability of a per- 
son, of the society, and of the state 


For the further search of paths of sociocultural 
transformation of education system, we need to 
define the field of problems concerning the nature 
of social and mental effects of education. Further 
we try to formulate these problems as the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What kind of risks do politicians and executive 
officials face when performing education ref- 
ormation without due regard to social and 
mental effects of education? 

2. How does the education influence the follow- 
ing demonstrations of social differentiation 
and stratification of the society: 

“Social elevator” (upward socioeconomic 
mobility within the system of social ranking 
of the society) 

“Social shaker” (interfusion of various social 
strata of the society) 
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“Social well” (downward socioeconomic 
mobility within the system of social ranking 
of the society)? 

3. Which social activities and programs are to be 
performed in order to switch from declaration 
of the priority of education as a social value to 
achievement of actual priority of education as 
a national policy objective? 

4. What is the role of a people as a nationhood of 
Russian society in development of an individ- 
uals civil identity as well as in understanding 
of historical “common destiny?” 

5. Can education as an institution of individuals 
socialization be competitive against other 
institutions for socialization of oncoming gen- 
erations: family, religion, and mass media? 

6. How can one turn education management into 
an actual resource for reduction of various 
risks and social and interpersonal conflicts, 
including conflicts arising due to xenophobia, 
ethnophobia, migrantophobia, social aggres- 
sion, and intolerance? 

7. How to map out a course to construction of 
tolerance norms, social confidence, and 
mutual understanding within the Russian soci- 
ety through the education, including education 
system management by means of education 
standards? 


The complete range of issues mentioned above 
makes it possible to define the subject matter of 
sociocultural modernization of education. 

In order to outline the ways to justify the very 
necessity and promptness of similar issues, we 
refer to analysis of barriers of the collective con- 
sciousness preventing construction of ideological 
attitude toward sociocultural renovation of 
education. 


Barriers of Collective Consciousness 
Preventing Modernization of Education 


Changes occurring in the society’s way of life 
resulted in outlining of the society’s transfer 
from a relatively stable stage to a dynamic stage 
of development, from the “closed” society to 
the “open” society, from the industrial society to 
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the postindustrial information society, and from 
the totalitarian society to the civil society. 

Social, mental, and economic differentiation of 
the society peculiar to such transfer together with 
appearance of different forms of ownership 
became a prerequisite of coexistence of public, 
private, and domestic education and thus an inev- 
itable social transformation of the entire education 
system as a whole. 

Behind the occurring social changes of the 
Russian education, there are not only attempts 
of its targeted reformation performed by govern- 
mental authorities, but also numerous poorly 
controlled and spontaneous processes: some of 
those processes are particularly related to initia- 
tives of various social groups and others to pas- 
sive reaction of the education system to various 
budgetary restrictions. As a result one shall con- 
sider the fact that education reformation 
attempts, including a recent attempt of structural 
and economic development of education, have 
been performed against the background of nega- 
tive social expectations regarding any social 
reform, peculiar to various population strata and 
many representatives of education community. 
There are serious causes for such expectations 
and disillusions. 


e Disregard of population’ motivation during 
execution of social reforms 
One of the main faults of social policy of 
post-Soviet Russia was complete disregard of 
the population mindset, the psychology of 
mass consciousness which may crash any 
social reforms, even those thoroughly calcu- 
lated but still ignoring motives of people and 
concealing the meaning of reforms for certain 
groups of population. Poor efficiency of vari- 
ous state reforms and programs was related to 
an attempt to perform administration of 
complex social systems without motivation or 
ideology. In fact we can define the ideology 
in the context of methodology of social 
constructionism as an enterprise of motivation 
of social behavior, design of motivation for 
large and minor social groups. 
Reformers often disregard the fact that 
motivational mechanisms of social reforms 
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are as important for their execution as eco- 
nomic ground of various programs of social 
reformation. Consequentially, such reforms 
face severe opposition of mass psychology of 
the local population as well as in certain cases 
creation of protest motivation of social behav- 
ior performed by various oppositional political 
groups. 
e Negative experience of preceding reforms in 
the field of social policy 
Various attempts to reform education mainly 
had the following three common characteristics: 

— Predominating interests of professional 
pedagogical community (“education refor- 
mation from the inside”) 

— “Reforming from economy” (economical 
management determinism in designing edu- 
cation development programs) 

— Lack of analysis of political, social, and 
psychological risks at execution of educa- 
tion reforms related to expectations and 
motivation regarding the education among 
different social strata of local population 


As a result, first the “market” myths and later 
the “labor market” myth implicitly turned into a 
goal of education reforms in itself, and the quality 
of life and reproduction of human and brain cap- 
ital assets were usually confined to “facilities,” 
services, and instruments of market economy. 


e Narrowing down the national policy of educa- 
tion reformation to programs of reformation of 
education as an independent branch 

In the methodology of design of various 
education programs (P. Schedrovitskiy, Essays 
on the philosophy of education, Moscow, 
1993), one can detain three target areas on 
which various education development pro- 
grams are potentially oriented: 


— Educational environment 

— Educational sphere 

— Educational space (Yu. Gromyko, Design 
and programming of education develop- 
ment, Moscow, 1996) 
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In the context of such classification of target 
objectives, one should from the very beginning 
realize what is the target of the education devel- 
opment program. When the program is oriented 
on the educational space as on a target area of 
program application, it also comprises such var- 
ious socialization institutions as the family, the 
mass media, the religion, the culture traditions 
and innovations, and so on, which define social 
development together with the education being a 
leading social activity. 

When the program is oriented on the educa- 
tional sphere, the focus of force application has to 
be put on management of education as a specific 
field of social and economic development of a 
state, similar to healthcare service, agricultural 
and industrial sector, and so on. 

And finally, when the program is oriented on 
the educational environment, the program 
efforts are focused on basic and professional edu- 
cation of an individual within a certain educa- 
tional institution (kindergarten, school, training 
college, institution of higher education, etc.) 

When the target area of the program is the 
educational space, we deal with the genre 
of designing national educational program 
(or so-called presidential program). The mission 
of this education development program is imple- 
mentation of nationwide ideology and policy 
which allows achieving such systematic social 
and mental effects as harmonization of the society, 
social stratification, improvement of national com- 
petitive ability, and formation of a civil identity as a 
basis for the development of democratic society. In 
the context of such program, education acts as a 
leading social activity generating civil identity and 
forming peoples mentality, values, and social 
behavioral norms of independent individuals and 
large and minor social groups. In such program 
education standard acts as a social contract, while 
the improvement of quality, availability, and mobil- 
ity of education acts as an instrument of securing 
the education mission. We can characterize a sim- 
ilar national program of education development as 
a program of sociocultural renovation of educa- 
tion. It has the following features: 
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— Open “subdepartmental” nature 

— A forward-looking strategy of social develop- 
ment as an opposition to reactive strategy 
(education causes social development includ- 
ing creation of labor markets) 

— Excessiveness of education as a leading social 
activity against up-to-the minute market needs 

— Innovative management 


If the target area of an education development 
program is the educational sphere as one of the 
social and economic branches of national devel- 
opment, we can consider design of federal or 
regional education development program focused 
on tasks and technologies of supporting this 
branch. As a rule such program is characterized 
by: 


— Closed “departmental” nature 

— The tendency to narrow program objectives 
and technologies down to the objectives and 
technologies of supporting a separate sphere, 
first of all, to structural and economic tasks of 
management in educational sphere 

— Reactive development strategy as a result of 
education being governed by the current mar- 
ket requests 

— Deideologized nature 

— Emergency management 


The programs of education development as a 
separate branch are frequently confined to the 
following two program types: the compensatory 
programs and the operational programs. 

The compensatory programs are mostly aimed 
to compensate the lack of funding during the cur- 
rent branch funding process and to develop mate- 
rial and technical instrumentation infrastructure of 
the education sphere. They frequently degenerate 
into certain “patch-the-holes” programs in actions 
of a certain education management system, either 
federal, or regional, or municipal. 

The operational programs are programs aimed 
at the support of the survival regime and improve- 
ment of the already existing education system 
performed my means of restructuring. These 
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programs have an implicit goal to maintain 
(or survive) but not to develop. 

In education-oriented target programs, innova- 
tions are mostly confined to renovation of such 
regulatory and economic mechanisms of educa- 
tion management as education standardization, 
improvement of education quality, availability 
and efficiency, and education mobility being 
performed by means of structural and economic 
reformation in educational sphere. 

We emphasize that various federal and regional 
programs oriented on development and support of 
the educational sphere can also increase efficiency 
of the education, its adaptive capacity within 
national socioeconomic development. 


From the Premise of Education Priority 
as a Social Myth to Achievement of the 
Education Priority as a Task of National 
Innovation Policy 


One of the obvious issues covers analysis of a 
problem why the thesis of education priority as 
well as importance of education (it concerns sci- 
ence as well) is greatly different from the actual 
state and usually stays among myths, declarations, 
and good assurances. 

In order to prove it, we shall also mention that 
the competitive ability of countries of post- 
industrial development stage is defined by the 
level of availability and quality of education 
System. 

It is obvious that Russia has to make education 
a top priority and that it is a strategic imperative of 
the nation’s state policy, which also has an ideo- 
logical aspect — to ensure that education becomes 
a true value in the Russian mentality. Only pro- 
viding successful solution of the said problem 
education can appear as a true resource for 
increasing the competitive ability of an individual, 
the society, and the state. 

The Soviet ideology explicitly or implicitly 
used education, the mass media, and culture to 
shape the national identity of what came to be 
known as “a Soviet citizen.” The lyrics of a once 
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popular song come to mind, “My address has no 
block number, and no street — my address is the 
USSR.” 

Identity crisis following the collapse of USSR, 
the Soviet Atlantis sinking to the very bottom of 
the historical ocean, made the mass consciousness 
of people of various nationalities, confessions, and 
regions turn into “homeless consciousness,” as 
shown in various social studies of the national con- 
sciousness and identity. (Grazhdanskie, etnicheskie 
1 religioznye identichnosti v sovremennoj Rossii 
[Civil, ethnic and religious identities in Russia 
today |/Editor-in-chief V. Magun — Moscow: The 
publishing house of the Sociology Institute of 
RAS, 2006, p. 327. Rossijskaja identichnost’ [The 
Russian identity]. The analytical report of the Soci- 
ology Institute of RAS. Moscow, 2007, p. 140.) In 
this situation a proactive ideology specifically 
designed to shape a new national identity can 
provide the social “glue” to strengthen the weak- 
ened links in Russia’s social networks. 

In order to meet the goal, it would be a great 
success to use the education being a socialization 
institution in order to design norms for the new 
generation, promoting recovery from the civil iden- 
tity crisis and formation of a civil society as a 
society of increasing life opportunities. 
(R. Darendorf Sovremennyj social’nyj konflikt. 
Ocherk politiki svobody [The contemporary social 
conflict. The liberty policy essay]. Moscow, 2002). 

Essentially, it is the social design of the identity 
of an individual as a globally minded person and a 
nationally minded citizen, which acts as a mission 
of sociocultural modernization of education and 
thereby of progress, which Russia makes toward 
the civil society. 

In order to perform this mission, one should 
also estimate the congruence between education 
structure and the strategic objectives of Russia’s 
development and form national standards such as 
conventional norms, which, by means of a social 
contract, actualize social obligations and require- 
ments of the individual, the family, the society, 
and the state for education being the institution of 
anticipatory socialization instead of requirements 
and ambitions of external observers, where school 
is an eternal “scapegoat” in charge of all the edu- 
cation faults. 
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Risk of Underestimating Social and 
Mental Effects of Education in Public 
Policy 


The risks of underestimating social and mental 
effects of education system reflect social attitude 
toward education and, respectively, toward the 
results of education as a social activity. 

These are some examples of the risks revealed 
in the process of socialization of the oncoming 
generation in the contemporary society: 


— Lack of distinct strategy of youth policy and 
support of public associations for children, 
teenagers, and young people, oriented on solv- 
ing the problems of individual’s identity and 
youth identity formation 

— Crisis of the family as a socialization institu- 
tion expressed in maladaptation of the parent 
family (single-parent family, conflict family, 
antisocial family), family destabilization, and 
family ineffective performance of its function 
of socialization and individualization of child’s 
personality 

— Rise in social orphanhood 

— Phenomenon of child beggarism 

— Phenomenon of early commercialization of 
teenagers promoting increase of disturbances 
of moral and ethic development of teenagers 
and possibility of interaction with criminal 
social classes 

— Risk of increase of teenagers’ aggressive and 
violent behavior (destructive actions violating 
personal and physical security of people and 
maintenance of material and spiritual values, 
antisocial sexual behavior, early drug abuse, 
and antisocial and illegal acts performed in 
this regard) 

— Rise in infant and juvenile delinquency 

— Increase in the number of children victims of 
violence 

— Decrease of age limit for early alcoholism, 


proliferation of drug addiction, and 
toxicomania 
— Personal immaturity, including moral 
immaturity 


— Inadequate strategies for teenagers’ and young 
people’s coping with life obstacles 
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These are enough to make a conclusion about 
uncooperation of various social institutions in 
performing actions aimed at solving problems of 
preventive treatment of specific defects which we 
define as socialization defects (the family, the 
mass media, the culture, the pedagogic teams, 
the law enforcement agencies, the youth organi- 
zations, etc.) and arrive at the following 
conclusions. 

First, socialization of children, teenagers, and 
young people generation suffers major changes 
under the era of mass communications, the Inter- 
net, cyberspace, shift of values during the transi- 
tion stage being undergone in Russia, and so 
on. Sociological surveys confirm social inhomo- 
geneity of this generation, its multidimensionality, 
tendencies for breaking of “link of times,” and so 
on. Moreover, Russia as well as foreign countries 
is still at the opening stage as far as systematic 
research programs of the growing generation 
social profile and role of identity in social devel- 
opment are concerned. 

This is followed by the conclusion that in edu- 
cation reforms of the preceding periods, various 
strategies of education advancement have been 
developed based on quite vague social portrait 
of the future generation. No need to give detailed 
reasons for the fact that education reforming 
against such “generation obscurity” leads to 
one of the highest risks of any social reforms 
performed in the present-day world. 

Second, even a random sample of the cited 
examples proves that such traditional socializa- 
tion institution as the family experiences a pro- 
found crisis. Moreover, the family institution fails 
competition with other socialization institutions, 
namely, the religion, the mass media, and the 
Internet. That is why the system pattern of social- 
ization of the growing generation cannot be 
regarded without study of interaction of the edu- 
cation institution with such social institutions as 
the family, the religion institution, and mass com- 
munication institution, which to a large extent 
define the “zone of proximal development” of 
the growing generation as it can be called after 
L. Vygotsky, the classic of world psychology. 
Also, due to many reasons, including departmen- 
tal barriers, these “cooks” actually spoil the 
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“broth” of the growing generation. No wonder 
that this generation can spring most sudden sur- 
prises for the Russian society. 

Third, due to the fact that the social institu- 
tion of education is the most nationally manage- 
able socialization institution, it has been and is 
now burdened with compensation of social 
defects of other more spontaneous and less man- 
ageable socialization institutions, which first of 
all comprise of the family and the mass media. 
As a result the education undergoing though a 
crisis itself has been and will be anchored with 
social expectations and political tasks related to 
compensation of family socialization defects, 
let alone the defects of powerful non-formal edu- 
cation performed via the mass media and the 
Internet. 

Fourth, all the above-mentioned general char- 
acteristics of the socialization process of growing 
generations shall also be considered with due 
regard to the specific nature of socialization dur- 
ing the historical transition period which Russia 
undergoes (Otcy 1 deti: pokolencheski analiz 
sovremennoj Rossii [The fathers and the sons: 
generation analysis of contemporary Russia]/ 
Authors Yu. Levada, T. Shanin/Moscow: New 
literature review, 2005, p. 328). The sententia 
“May you live in interesting times!” can be fully 
referred to the growing generations’ socialization 
process happening in Russia. The “youth crisis” 
also known as the “storm and stress age,” as the 
psychologists call it, is traditional for social and 
age cohort of teenagers. This crisis is escalated by 
social crisis of transition period and by its ambi- 
guity and shift of values. The phenomenon of 
“negative identity” emerges and strengthens in 
the situation of value shift; people create associa- 
tions based on the opposition “friend or foe” and 
“us-them.” (L. Gudkov, Negativnaja identichnost’ 
[Negative identity], Moscow, 2004). The increase 
of negative identity is expressed in actualization 
of various xenophobic and nationalistic attitudes 
as well as in organization of various extremist 
youth groups. The phenomenon of “negative 
identity” is especially important for understanding 
the specific nature of identity formation as a pro- 
cess of teenagers’ identification with a certain 
social group. 
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If we examine the pattern of socialization pro- 
cess described above more thoroughly, and look at 
various socialization institutions ensuring this 
process, that is, the family, the education, the 
religion, and the mass media, the paradox of 
education reformation strategy ignoring both 
education social phenomena and education 
being the national priority for social impact 
will become even more evident. 

Without understanding of the systematic 
nature of the abovementioned social and mental 
phenomena of education, we turn a deaf ear to 
design of education as an institution of successful 
personal and professional socialization, provid- 
ing growth of socioeconomic national resources 
and promoting growth of national capital by 
means of human capital accumulation. 

We shall also mention that underestimation ofa 
stratum-forming function of education as a “social 
elevator” providing social, professional, and aca- 
demic mobility of an individual often results in 
growth of residential segregation and of social and 
social-psychological inequality of people in edu- 
cation transforming into a kind of a “social well.” 

Various social effects of education are particu- 
larly apparent in preschool education, basic for- 
mal education, extended education for children 
and teenagers, and special education for physi- 
cally and mentally low-functioning children. Con- 
sequentially, the society claims education to be 
responsible not only and not so much for its 
impact in teaching children but for the negative 
effects caused by the defects of all socialization 
institutions. 

All the above-mentioned social effects support 
existing historical social expectations for peda- 
gogical profession, particularly profession of a 
teacher, being a social value, and unconscious 
belief that education will balance social defects 
of socialization emerging in the family due to the 
influence of the mass media and other socializa- 
tion institutions. 

In case these effects are ignored, federal and 
regional education programs are confined to the 
education sphere, and the education is limited to 
the sector of services, the education shall render 
being one of the branches of national economy. As 
a result social and role relations between the 
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society and the education start to be organized in 
a manner of relations between the clients and 
education service suppliers. If the state and the 
society directly or indirectly take up social posi- 
tions of a consumer and a client toward education, 
then interaction between them and the education 
is settled on the principle of pragmatic exchange 
(“ka me, ka thee”). Consequently, the opposition 
(“us-them’’) is being established which obstructs 
the relations of social partnership between the 
education, the business, the family, the society, 
and the state. Within the present social and histor- 
ical situation, we face the increased risks of for- 
mation of the “negative identity” society, being 
represented by the “no-background” generation. 


Education Standard as a Conventional 
Norm Reflecting Requirements for 
Education Results Made by the State, the 
Society, the Family, and the School 


In order to reduce the social risks of social 
development described above, one needs a con- 
ceptually different approach to design basic 
education standards; (Standart obshhego 
obrazovanya: na puti k obshhestvennomu 
dogovoru [The basic education standard: on a 
way to social contract]. Moscow: Prosveschenie, 
2006, p. 39. Standart obshhego obrazovanyya: 
koncepcija gosudarstvennogo standarta obshhego 
obrazovanija [The basic education standard: the 
concept of national basic education standard]/ 
under the general editorship of A. Kodakov, 
A. Kuznetsov. Moscow: Prosveshchenie, 2006, 
p. 31) the professional pedagogic community 
has been occupied in search of said approach for 
many years. 

In our opinion one of such approaches to 
design basic education standards complying with 
the strategy of sociocultural renovation of educa- 
tion is the systemic activity approach developed 
within methodology of cultural activity psychol- 
ogy. The systemic activity approach integrates the 
structural units of a competency building 
approach and an approach based on behavioral 
methodology of developing expertise, knowl- 
edge, and skills (A. Asmolov, G. Burmenskaya, 
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I. Volodarskaya, O. Karabanova, N. Salmina, 
Kul’turno-istoricheskaja sistemno- 
dejatel’nostnaja paradigma  proektirovaniya 
standartov shkol’nogo obrazovanya [The cultural 
and historical systematic and operational para- 
digm for school education standards design]/The 
psychology matters No. 4, 2007, pp. 16-23). 
These approaches were previously used for devel- 
opment of education standards. 

There are two integral characteristics in the 
context of systemic activity approach: standardi- 
zation of education and variability of education. 

The evolutionary significance of standardiza- 
tion lies in providing stable transmission of cog- 
nitive patterns characteristic to a specific 
civilization development level. In our opinion 
one shall define three aspects of standardization: 


— Standardization as a prerequisite for adapta- 
tion of oncoming generations to solving a wide 
range of typical life challenges 

— Standardization as an instrument of knowledge 
management within social, economic, ethnic, 
and psychological diversity of various social 
systems 

— Standardization as a condition for ensuring the 
unity of education environment which we 
define as the “unity of diversity” 


The evolutionary significance of variability 
lies in development of creative potential of 
oncoming generations. 


— Variability acts as a prerequisite for enhance- 
ment of personality development at overcom- 
ing life challenges within the diversity growth. 

— Variability ensures administration of alter- 
ations performed in educational systems at 
federal, regional, municipal, and school levels. 


Education standardization acts as a tendency 
characterizing the system of restrictions imposed 
on the education variability subsequent to the 
necessity of securing students’ equal opportuni- 
ties within the education space being the space of 
the “unity of diversity.” 

Education variability is regarded as a tendency 
characterizing, first, the ability of education to 
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correspond with the motives and opportunities of 
various groups of students and individual features 
of students and, second, a possibility to manage 
alterations and innovations within the common 
education space being the space of diversity. 

At large standardization and variability of edu- 
cation promote both socialization and individual- 
ization of each individual of an oncoming 
generation and administration of operations and 
alterations within the system of education 
performed at federal, regional, municipal, and 
school levels. 

There are several main guiding points of 
designing educational standards defined within 
the systemic activity approach: 


e Motivation for education and formation 
of “ability to renew competences” 
(Ya. Kuzminov, Obrazovanie v Rossii. Chto 
my mozhem sdelat’? [Education in Russia. 
What we can do? |/Voprosy obrazovanya [Edu- 
cational Studies], Moscow No. 1, 2004, 
pp. 5-30), defined as the main goal of educa- 
tion in Information Age 

e Accent on value systems reflecting require- 
ments and guarantees of the family, the society, 
and the state toward the conditions ensuring 
the socially expected quality of education 

e Understanding basic education standards as 
conventional social norms ensuring availabil- 
ity, quality, and efficiency of education on the 
part of the state, the society, the family, and the 
school and establishing requirements for edu- 
cation results, set of education spheres, and 
load scope at various levels and stages of edu- 
cation, training terms, structure of sample edu- 
cation programs, and procedures of control 
over students’ learning achievements on differ- 
ent age stages of individual development of 
schoolchildren’s personality 

e Design of versatile psychological and peda- 
gogical technologies of formation of universal 
cognitive actions ensuring solution of training 
tasks and construction of a worldview on 
different education stages (Strategija razvitiya 
variativnogo obrazovaniya: mify 1 real’nost’ 
[The variative education development strat- 
egy: myths and reality|/A. Asmolov, 
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Kul’turno-istoricheskaja psihologija i 
konstruirovanie mirov [Cultural and historical 
psychology and systems’? construction], 
Moscow—Voronezh, 1996, pp. 600—611) 


We shall emphasize the fact that within the 
abovementioned frame of references of education 
standards, design axiological goal set is a mindset 
of formation of the worldview of a personality and 
of motivation for education being the main moti- 
vation of individual’s development. According to 
this mindset, the emphasis in designing school 
standards is, first of all, switched to ensuring a 
personal result obtained in course of education 
and upbringing. Development of an individual’s 
identity, which is essential for achieving personal 
self-sufficiency, acts as one of such personal 
results of education. 


Personal Identity Formation as the 
Objective of School Education 


We have already mentioned above that axiolog!- 
cal guidelines of methodology of sociocultural 
development of education as a major societal 
activity allow us to set the problem of forming 
civil identity, ethno-cultural identity, and panhu- 
man identity and, as a condition of solving 
this problem, develop three different types of 
model programs consistent with these identity 
hypostases: 


e The complex of model programs to form civil 
identity directed at creating a person’s identity 
as a citizen of his/her land, nurturing civil 
patriotism and love for the Motherland: 
Russian as the official language, history of the 
Motherland, native literature, social science, 
civic studies, and so on 

e The complex of model programs to form 
ethno-cultural and regional identity 
(unification with a “minor Motherland” — vil- 
lage, town, region) directed at national encul- 
turation, knowledge of the home region 
history, and so on: national language as native, 
regional study, national history, national litera- 
ture, and so on 
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e The complex of model programs to form pan- 
human identity, directed at enculturation with 
the cultural products of the world at large and 
the overall history of mankind, panhuman 
values, and science and technology achieve- 
ments, making a person akin with all the man- 
kind: mathematics as a universal language for 
communication, informatics, physics, elemen- 
tary science, world history, world literature, 
world arts culture, economics, and so on 


The proposed classification of the programs 
based on “identity,” to our mind, provides the 
opportunity to avoid a mechanical administrative 
and territorial system of classifying components 
of the educational standards into federal, regional, 
and school standard components and to reveal 
genuine value objectives of education, which 
should be the aim of the model educational 
programs. 

The described complex of programs for creat- 
ing the civil identity, ethno-cultural identity, and 
panhuman identity acts as the condition of 
adopting normative value characteristics of a per- 
sonality as a special “ideal type,” a representative 
of civil society (M. Veber, Selected works. M.: 
Progress, 1990. C. 705—706): 


e Self-perception as a Russian society member 
respecting the history of the Motherland and 
responsible for its destiny in the modern world 
and citizen’s patriotism 

e Positive attitude to adopting the major values 
of one’s own national culture, culture of home 
area 

e Readiness to have a dialogue and cooperation 
with people of different opinions, national cul- 
tures, and creeds; tolerance to opposite view, 
divergent positions, and different view of the 
world; and generosity 

e Awareness of personal involvement in the des- 
tiny of the whole mankind 

e Positive attitude to possessing universal ways 
of knowing the world 


In case of a successful overcoming the identity 
crisis in the context of education as a leading 
societal activity, there is an increased probability 
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of achieving the following systematic social 
effects: 


e Self-perception of the oncoming generation 
representatives as the citizens of Russia and 
the world 

e Civil society development 

e Growth of the Russian society competiveness 
in the modern world 

e Reducing the risk of the land’s disintegration 
into separate territories by ethnical, confes- 
sional, and/or regional parameters and the risk 
of various social conflicts (ethnical, confes- 
sional, interregional, etc.) 


The last-named effect directly concerns the 
identity crisis in our land. That’s why we focus 
on the analysis of this particular social effect of 
education. 


Education as an Institute of Achieving 
Social Trust, Tolerance, and Prevention 
of Xenophobia 


In circumstances of growing social diversity in the 
country, its education system faces more and more 
prominent tasks of reaching social and psycholog- 
ical harmonization of various social strata, 
decreasing social strain between members of var- 
ious confessions and national cultures. 

To develop the education as a social institute 
securing formation of tolerance and prevention of 
extremism, the following factors of social strain in 
the society should be taken into account: 


— Growing societal diversity of social life and 
complexity of the civil identification process: 
taking decision about a place of a person 
(a social group) in the system of civil, social, 
professional, national, religious, and political 
relations 

— Uncertainty of values and social objectives at 
the level of personality and social group, which 
emerged as a result of rapid changes in politi- 
cal, economical, and national state systems of 
the country 
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— Growing hypermobility of the population 
determined by the dynamics of  etho- 
geographical society structure in the circum- 
stances of turbulent nonregulated migration 
processes, leading to alteration of social divi- 
sions between various ethnical, confessional, 
generational, and social strata of the society 
and thus to a greater social strain; 

— Emergence of societal stereotypes of perceiving 
acts of cruelty, xenophobia, ethnophobia, and 
migrantophobia as a common social norm and, 
hence, expressed or implied approval of using 
negative examples of aggression in actions of 
certain personalities and social groups, includ- 
ing the ones broadcasted via mass media 

— Active distribution of manipulative technolo- 
gies of forming a “friend-foe” attitude, setting 
up the specter of an enemy, using hate speech 
in mass media, creating radical “sites of hate” 
on the Internet, taking aim at the teenagers and 
the population strata who feel themselves 
socially deprived 


The social monitoring results demonstrate that 
mass media and family life sphere factually 
compete against each other in manifestations of 
intolerance. It is worth mentioning that, by the 
polling data, the education sphere is considered 
as the one where intolerance is least manifested 
(G. Soldatova, E. Filileeva, Tolerantnost’, 
social noe doverie i ksenofobija: opredeljayushhie 
faktory 1 gruppy riska [Tolerance, social trust and 
xenophoby: determination factors and risk 
groups]. Booklets of the International University 
in Moscow #6, 2006, C. 154-176). Thus, we can 
conclude that the society expectations of the edu- 
cation as a socialization institute being able to 
compensate the defects of the socialization in the 
family, mass media, and streetwise have a real 
ground. 

Besides these data, there are also noteworthy 
investigations of social stereotypes formed by 
mass media and of the value attitudes of teenagers, 
eyewitnesses, and participants of various trau- 
matic situations, proving that stereotypes of per- 
ceiving acts of cruelty, xenophobia, ethnophobia, 
and migrantophobia as a social norm are emerg- 
ing in modern Russian society. 
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The abovementioned phenomena most evi- 
dently manifest in such social groups as teenagers, 
migrants, and national minorities. Thus, in the 
process of monitoring the state of tolerance in 
teenager subculture (2003), the teenagers while 
answering the question on what is the widespread 
attitude in modern Russia toward national, ethnic, 
religious, and linguistic minority put aggressive 
nationalism on the first place (18.6%), then racism 
(17.1%), discrimination (16.4%), violence 
(14.7%), intolerance (14.4%), and terrorism 
(13.4%). Only about 2% of the teenagers consider 
that none of the listed phenomena is common in 
relation to the abovementioned minorities (Pro- 
blemy tolerantnosti v podrostkovoj subkul’ture. 
Trudy po sociologii obrazovaniya pod redakcie} 
V. S. Sobkina [Problems of tolerance in teenagers’ 
subculture. Works in education sociology under 
the editorship of V. Sobkin]. Volume VIII. Issue 
XIII. M.: Education sociology center at Russian 
Academy of Education, 2003, C. 391). 

Also, the percentage of schoolchildren being 
indifferent to this problem is revealingly high 
(28.2%). Moreover, the alerting fact is that more 
than a third of respondent teenagers are indiffer- 
ent to any informal youth groups, including 
skinheads. 

It should be emphasized that the indifference of 
a substantial part of teenagers to socially danger- 
ous acts of violence and extremism as a social 
norm is a strong proof of the necessity to manda- 
tory enliven the state policy of using the opportu- 
nities of education as the institute of creating civil 
identity, social harmony, and tolerance in Russian 
society. 

These facts testify that the education is able to 
act as one of the leading factors in creating toler- 
ance and prevention of xenophobic attitudes. At 
the same time, the capabilities of general educa- 
tion as a resource of forming tolerance among 
kids and teenagers are used with extremely low 
effectiveness. Moreover, the results of a humani- 
tarian expertise show that school textbooks where 
the history of mankind development is presented 
as a history of violence and wars in many ways 
lead to forming the attitude to settle conflicts by 
violence as a social norm. Considering that, 
design of the textbooks should necessarily include 
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factual material demonstrating the role of collab- 
oration, cooperation, mutual understanding, lati- 
tude in religion, peacefulness, and dialogue in 
developing various cultures. 

On the whole, in the context of developing the 
sociocultural education remodeling strategy with 
the purpose of reducing social strain and over- 
coming the negative social attitudes among teen- 
agers and young people, determined in the process 
of monitoring, we propose the enhancement of 
study programs within the education system, 
which reveals complementary values of various 
religions, national cultures in the history of civili- 
zations, and multinational modern society. Thus, 
tolerance by no means acts as the absence of one’s 
own position or indifference to various forms of 
religious and national intolerance. On the con- 
trary, only a person with his own world outlook 
and creed is capable to show generosity, to respect 
the outlook and creed of another person, and to 
possess the harmony of civil, ethno-cultural, and 
panhuman identity. 


Certain Tasks of the Sociocultural 
Modernization of Education 


The analysis discussed above allows pinpointing 
the major tasks of the sociocultural modernization 
of education. Completing them is, to our mind, 
essential; otherwise social risks will only grow in 
the process of societal development of the 
country. 

The first task of the sociocultural moderniza- 
tion of education is to work out the projects 
uncovering the essence of education as a leading 
social activity of the society and implementing 
these projects in state programs of different levels. 
The focus of these target programs is the educa- 
tional space as a social network including the 
education along with other socialization insti- 
tutes/family, mass media, religion, and socio- 
economical institutes and determining social 
effects of education interacting with these insti- 
tutes in the life of a person, society, and state. We 
have to state that despite the vector of movement 
toward knowledge-based society lined out in the 
state policy currently, the connection of education 
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with social effects of societal development and 
Russian population mentality is very poorly pre- 
sented in mass consciousness. Hence, the public 
understanding of the strategy of sociocultural 
modernization of education and ways of its imple- 
mentation can become one of the factors motivat- 
ing the change of the population social attitudes in 
favor of education. 

The second task of the sociocultural moderni- 
zation of education is related to goal-oriented 
formation of civil identity as a precondition of 
strengthening the society as a “unity of diversity” 
and solidarity in the sphere of social and interper- 
sonal relations of Russian citizens. 

The third task of sociocultural modernization 
of education — the task of designing programs, in 
the first place, preschool and school education 
programs providing development of social toler- 
ance norms and trust as a condition for dialogue 
of cultures in the multinational Russian society — 
is directly connected with solving the task of 
forming civil identity. 

The fourth task of sociocultural modernization 
of education is the task of compensation for poten- 
tial risks of the oncoming generations’ socializa- 
tion emerging in other socialization institutes. We 
talk about the ways to search social partnership 
with the institutes of mass media, religion, and 
family with the purpose of successful socializa- 
tion of children, teenagers, and young people and 
use of social networks between these institutes to 
reduce the risk of social conflicts and strain. 

The fifth task of sociocultural modernization of 
education is increasing the mobility, quality, and 
accessibility of education as a resource for growth 
of personal social status in the modern society, 
achieving professional and personal success, 
which wakens belief in oneself and the future of 
homeland. The solution of this problem is directly 
connected with the strata-forming function of edu- 
cation will also allow to reduce the risks of social 
segregation, which to a great extent is a result of a 
low social mobility and low accessibility of a 
high-quality education for the population of the 
country. 

The sixth task of sociocultural modernization 
of education is developing the “competence in 
replenishment of competences” as the value 
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objective in designing education programs of dif- 
ferent levels, which allows the representatives of 
oncoming generations to cope with manifold pro- 
fessional and life challenges in the circumstances 
of steep growth of information flows and tempo of 
social changes. 

And finally, the seventh task of sociocultural 
modernization of education is developing the gen- 
eral education standards as conventional social 
norms securing the balance of interests of the 
family, society, state, and school with regard to 
reaching the quality education and allowing real- 
ization of the life aspirations of the youth. 

These are the priority tasks of sociocultural 
modernization of education in a most general 
outline. To allow the sociocultural modernization 
of education strategy succeed in performing the 
function of a hypothesis generating mindset and 
new socioculturally oriented education develop- 
ment programs, it is necessary to do the critical 
work, which, by the words of Michel Foucault, 
“'..also implies belief in the Enlightenment 
and... always calls for the necessity to work on 
our practices, i.e. patient labor shaping the impa- 
tience of freedom” (Michel Foucault, Intellectuals 
and power. Selected political articles. M.: Praxis, 
2002, C. 358). 

As the examples of the implementation of the 
strategy of sociocultural modernization of educa- 
tion, below we discuss such projects as “Nasha 
Novaya Shkola” (Our New School) and 
“Obrazovanie kak institut socializacii dete] s 
ogranichennymi vozmozhnostjami razvitija v 
sovremennom obshchestve” (Education as the 
institute of socializing the children with limited 
development abilities in the modern society) pre- 
pared by the working group of the Ministry of 
Education and Science of Russian Federation 
under the direction of V. V. Miklushevskiy (see 
Appendices | and 2). 


Cross-References 
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Appendix 1 


“Our New School”: Social Project to Develop 
the Personality, Society, and State 

“Our New School” educational initiative was for- 
mulated in the message of the President of the 
Russian Federation D. Medvedev to the Federal 
Assembly. Behind this initiative there is under- 
standing of education as a system creating person- 
ality and the mode of life of the people, 
transferring the national values to new genera- 
tions, and supporting motivation of a personality 
toward acquiring knowledge and innovations. 
Such ideological view of education gives a histor- 
ical chance to realize creative potential of leading 
national scientific schools of psychology and ped- 
agogy, considering education as a major social 
activity and the condition of sociocultural mod- 
ernization of Russian society. Rewording the 
well-known utterance of L. Vygotsky, as applied 
to society development, that the education leads 
to development, the mission of “Our New 
School” initiative can be defined by the words: 
“Our new school is a school leading to the society 
development.” 

Thus, to achieve the goal set by the President, it 
is appropriate to consider “Our New School” ini- 
tiative a social project of developing the person- 
ality, society, and state, which affects the interests 
of widest Russian society strata. 


General Features and Major Tasks of “Our 
New School” Project as a Scientific Support of 
the President of the Russian Federation 
Initiative Within the System of Russian 
Academy of Education 
“Our New School” project mission: implemen- 
tation of the nationwide ideology and policy, 
directed at successful socialization of the oncom- 
ing generation (including optimal integration of 
the children with problems in studying and behav- 
ior into the society); achieving such system effects 
as society harmonization and social stratification; 
forming civil identity; and developing the national 
innovation system as the key factor of increasing 
competitiveness of the country. 

“Our New School” project task: designing 
education as a leading societal activity of the 
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society, which forms the mentality, values, and 
norms of behavior in social groups (including 
children and teenagers in the groups of social 
risk) and provides a set of social and professional 
personal competences. 

“Our New School” target area: educational 
space as a social network which includes pre- 
school, general education, additional education 
of children and teenagers, and education of chil- 
dren of social risk along with other socialization 
institutes/family, mass media, religion, and socio- 
economical institutes and determines the social 
effects of interacting between the education and 
these institutes in the life of a person, society, and 
State. 


Content Development 

Task 1. Developing the methodology of inter- 
disciplinary analysis and evaluation of risks in 
the socialization of the oncoming generation as 
the ground for designing a modern school: 


1. Developing the methodology of forecasting 
the development of education as the institute 
of personality socialization 

2. Determining the priority directions of 
interdisciplinary investigations of general 
education as a socialization institute consid- 
ering modern trends of science development 
in the sphere of human social development 
(development biology, development physiol- 
ogy, psychogenetics, neuropsychology, anth- 
ropology and ethnography of childhood, 
child social psychology, sociology, demogra- 
phy, education economics, etc.) 

3. Monitoring of the oncoming generation 
portrait in the modern society including mon- 
itoring of aspirations and professional orien- 
tations of teenagers and young people in the 
modern social development situation and also 
sociocultural and ethno-regional peculiarities 
of the educational system development 

4. Complex project of investigating the role of 
general education in forming civil, ethnic, 
sociocultural, and religious personal identity 
in modern Russia 

5. Developing the 
education of 


strategy of additional 
children and teenagers, 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


providing the motivation to acquire knowl- 
edge and creativity 


. Designing modern school as a resource of 


establishing tolerance, trust, and psychologi- 
cal comfort and a condition for reducing 
the risk of interdenominational and ethnic 
conflicts 


. Development and approbation of methods of 


diagnostics and support of study motivation 
of schoolchildren as a condition of mastering 
versatile educational programs 


. Development of a set of innovational pro- 


grams in the sphere of additional education 
of children which enables developing study 
motivation and social orientation for various 
professions among schoolchildren 


. Creation of a branched system of identifica- 


tion and support of gifted children and 
follow-up during the whole period of person- 
ality development 

Development of the norms of organizational 
behavior in educational institutions as the 
condition of overcoming crises of personality 
development in the system of general 
education 

Development of psychological and pedagog- 
ical programs in forming social competence 
of children on the stages of the elementary 
and basic general education 

Development of technologies of diagnostics, 
avoiding and preventing social risks in 
Russian multicultural education space 
Development and approbation of innova- 
tional tutorial game complexes in forming 
the key competences of the children of pre- 
school and junior school age in the system of 
additional education 


Task 2. Development of innovative content 


and technologies of preschool, general, and 
additional education as the ground for sociali- 
zation of the oncoming generation, building a 
civil society and economics of knowledge: 


. Development of the strategy of complex mod- 


ernization of content of preschool education 


. Monitoring of psychological well-being and per- 


sonal development of preschool children and 
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elementary school students as a condition of 
designing an evolutive educational environment 

3. Development and approbation of the criteria 
system for evaluating the engagement of pre- 
school education into innovational processes 
based on the flexibility and variability of 
forms for providing services, support, and a 
better fulfillment of family potential as an 
informal education institution 

4. Implementation of a new generation of general 
education standards, including the standards of 
the system of special education for children 
with limited health abilities, which include 
the requirements to the results of acquisition, 
structure, and conditions of implementing 
basic educational programs enabling success- 
ful socialization of students 

5. Development of methodology of evaluating 
individual achievements of students as a basis 
for transition to the next educational level 

6. Development and approbation of programs of 
universal actions directed at developing com- 
petences of students in making decisions in a 
wide range of problem situations, including the 
situations of uncertainty 


Task 3. Development of a strategy of 
forming a healthy and safe way of life and 
individual approach to each student, minimiz- 
ing the children health risks in the learning 
process in modern school: 


1. Development of the requirements to educa- 
tional institutions considering preventive care 
activities and requirements to the results of 
acquisition of major educational programs 
from the perspective of developing health and 
safety culture along with corresponding behav- 
ioral patterns among students 

2. Development and approbation of programs for 
students aiming at the formation of foundations 
of personal safety and prevention of deviating 
activities among children 


Task 4. Formation of a system of training 
and support of certified experts engaged in 
external evaluation of educational institutions 
within the framework of accreditation: 
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Development of a model and normative meth- 
odological support of advanced training of certi- 
fied experts engaged in external evaluation of 
educational institutions within the framework of 
accreditation 


Infrastructure 

Task 1. Development of the national system for 
diagnostics and psychological and pedagogical 
support of cultivation of individual abilities of 
children at various stages of their life journey: 


1. Development of a system of consultative and 
methodological support and providing versa- 
tile field-specific education, among other 
things using individual educational programs 
for students and network interaction of educa- 
tional institutions 

2. Creation of a system of psychological and ped- 
agogical expertise of game products, including 
computer games, with the purpose of develop- 
ing study motivation among children of pre- 
school and elementary school age and 
minimizing risks of disadaptation of preschool 
children and elementary school students 

3. Creation of an evolutive informational Internet 
resource of game complexes to provide the pos- 
sibilities of efficient involvement of the children 
and teenagers in learning intellectual and 
evolutive games, formation of basic principles 
of personal and social safety, and arrangement 
of useful and constructive leisure time 

4. Optimization of children’s additional educa- 
tion institutions in the directions developing 
the children’s creative interest to media and 
information technologies and engineering and 
designing activity 

5. Development of infrastructure of the educational 
institutions for children, requiring psychological, 
pedagogical, medical, and social assistance, 
including equipment for psychological and ped- 
agogical diagnostics, correction, and rehabilita- 
tion of minors based on modern health-saving 
technologies using computer technology 

6. Creation of a system of crisis support for the 
children in risk group, which would deal with 
psychological, pedagogical, and legal support 
and rehabilitation, aiming at network 
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interaction with educational institutions and 
providing the monitoring of social successful- 
ness/unsuccessfulness of children with prob- 
lems of development, learning, and behavior 


Human Resources 

Task 1. Creating the system of training and 
additional training for pedagogical staff of 
modern school, directed at their professional 
and personal development: 


1. Monitoring of scientific schools, directions, 
and collectives providing innovational devel- 
opment of professional training for pedagogi- 
cal staff of modern school 

2. Development of methodology of designing 
requirements to the content and level of the 
additional professional training based on social 
partnership of the state, scientific associations, 
educational institutions, and the subjects of 
professional training 

3. Developing a program to form social and pro- 
fessional competence of various categories of 
pedagogical staff of modern school 

4. Creating a system of network interaction pro- 
viding methodological support for the person- 
nel within the system of preschool, general, 
and additional education 

5. Developing a system of upgrading profes- 
sional competences for executives of institu- 
tions of the additional education and for 
increasing competences in the issues of the 
additional education of children among direc- 
tors of general education institutions 


Task 2. Improving the system of personnel 
training in the area of education quality 
management: 


1. Improving the system of personnel training to 
control the quality of education 

2. Development, approbation, and implementa- 
tion of the program of advanced training 
related to the issues of arrangement and ensur- 
ing performance of authorities delegated by the 
Russian Federation in the field of education 

3. Development and approbation of the contents 
and technologies of conducting qualification 
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tests for specialists dealing with control and 
supervision in the field of education 

4. Development and approbation of additional 
professional training programs for specialists 
carrying out control and supervision in the field 
of education 


Economics and Mechanisms of Management and 
Control 

Task 1. Modernization of organizational, 
financial, and economic mechanisms of activity 
of the general education institutions providing 
optimal investments in human capital: 


1. Development of new mechanisms of organiza- 
tion and funding of the system of the profes- 
sional training for pedagogical staff and further 
training, including development of consulting 
services, methodology support, and qualifica- 
tions accreditation 

2. Improvement of the financial and economical 
mechanisms of functioning of general educa- 
tion institutions, institutions for the children 
who need psychological, pedagogical, medi- 
cal, and social assistance, securing implemen- 
tation of the federal state educational standards 
and increasing efficiency of the budget 
expenses 


Task 2. Development and implementation of 
procedures of evaluation of education quality: 


1. Organizational management in conducting the 
external education quality evaluation with the 
purpose of developing the basic requirements 
to the contents and procedures of quality 
evaluation 

2. Evaluation of the state of regional educational 
systems from the position of priority of 
regional systems of evaluation of education 
quality 

3. Development of technology and tools of edu- 
cation quality evaluation in elementary school 

4. Development of technology and tools for basic 
general education quality evaluation. Develop- 
ment of technology and tools for the general 
secondary (complete) education quality 
evaluation 
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5. Development of technology and tools for eval- 
uation of quality of actions which general edu- 
cation institutions perform in the questions of 
personality socialization 

6. Creating a system of education quality evalua- 
tion and developing basic parameters of the 
education quality 

7. Developing major approaches to forming legal 
support of the general education quality con- 
trol system at the federal and regional levels 


Informational Support 

Task 1.Organizing a campaign in mass media 
with the purpose of securing the efficiency of 
planned actions, coverage of innovational pro- 
cesses in general education system, and also 
timely detection and setoff against socioeco- 
nomic and other risks: 


1. Forming attitudes promoting the enhancement 
of prestige of general education in modern 
society using federal and regional mass media 

2. Planning and implementation of the project 
called “Innovations in Modern School and 
Russian Mass Media: Informational Support 
and Discussion of Risks” 

3. Organization and implementation of measures 
in covering innovation processes directed at 
determination of value orientations reflecting 
the demands and guaranties of the family, soci- 
ety, and state toward conditions, providing for 
socially expectable general education quality 
in mass media and the Internet 

4. Development of information technologies for 
rendering legal, psychological, and pedagogi- 
cal assistance to minors in building healthy 
way of life and prevention of asocial behavior 
in the educational environment 


Appendix 2 


“Education as an Institute of Socialization of 
Persons with Health Limitations in Modern 
Society” 

The mission of the strategic direction: integration 
of persons with health limitations into modern 
society. 
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The strategic direction task: designing educa- 
tion as a resource of social and psychological 
integration of persons with health limitations 
into modern society, which provides compensa- 
tion of various physical and psychological limita- 
tions of this category of individuals and also 
promotes tolerant attitude to them in society. 

Target area of the strategic direction: educa- 
tional space as a social network which includes 
education along with other socialization institutes 
(family, mass media, religion, social institutes) 
and determines social effects which interaction 
between education and these institutes has for 
personality, society, and state. 


Content Development 

Increasing the Accessibility of Education for 
Persons with Health Limitations 

Improvement of the system of early detection of 
deviations in physical and/or psychological devel- 
opment and rendering psychological, medical, 
and pedagogical assistance to persons with health 
limitations. 

Development of innovational models of arrang- 
ing the education environment providing accessi- 
bility of high-quality education for persons with 
health limitations in the conditions of a complex 
modernization of education sphere, which can be 
differentiated based on the level and direction of 
education programs (preschool, general, profes- 
sional education) and variants of receiving the edu- 
cation (in special educational institutions, in the 
common type educational institutions, at home). 

Development of integrated education for per- 
sons with health limitations: creation of adaptive 
environment providing a full-scale integration and 
personal self-fulfillment of individuals with health 
limitations in an educational institution of com- 
mon type (including development of sanitary and 
epidemiological requirements, federal require- 
ments to educational institutions to minimal infra- 
structure of the study process and equipment of 
the classrooms according to the educational needs 
of individuals with health limitations; develop- 
ment of the system of remote education for per- 
sons with health limitations). 
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Improvement of the tracking and accounting 
system to ensure that the rights for education of 
persons with health limitations are respected. 


Improving the Quality of Education for Per- 
sons with Health Limitations 

Improvement of the contents and technologies of 
education for persons with health limitations 
(including the development of teaching and 
methodical complexes, electronic educational 
resources for use in the educational process for 
the studies of various categories of persons with 
health limitations, scientific methodological sup- 
port of the system of maintaining individual edu- 
cational trajectories of the children in conditions 
of inclusive education). 

Development and implementation of a model 
of psychological and pedagogical support of the 
students with health limitations in general and 
professional educational institutions. 

Improvement of the system of rendering 
psychological and pedagogical support to 
families nurturing children with health limita- 
tions, including education for the parents (other 
legal representatives) considering methods and 
technologies of correction and rehabilitation 
work with the children with developmental 
disorders. 


Infrastructure 

Optimization of the Existing Network of Spe- 
cial Educational Institutions; Development of 
Teaching and Methodical Centers Providing 
Consultancy and Methodology Support to Ped- 
agogical Staff of General Educational Institu- 
tions and Consultative, Psychological, and 
Pedagogical Assistance to Persons with Learn- 
ing Difficulties and to Their Families 
Enhancement of the study processes for the per- 
sons with health limitations (building the infra- 
structure for development and support of 
innovational activity of educational institutions 
implementing the programs of general and 
professional training of persons with health lim- 
itations; modernization of the educational 
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information environment for acquiring education 
by persons with health limitations, including 
usage of remote educational technologies; crea- 
tion of regional resource centers for teaching 
children with health limitations; implementation 
of new models of occupational guidance and 
professional training of persons with health 
limitations). 


Human Resources 

Arranging Systematic Psychological and Ped- 
agogical Training, Additional Training, and 
Advanced Training of Employees of Education 
Administration, Educational Institutions, and 
Other Authorities and Entities Dealing with 
the Issues of Education for Persons with Health 
Limitations 

Advanced training of the specialists of the exec- 
utive branch of the subjects of Russian Federa- 
tion who carry out control in the sphere of 
education, and managers, specialists of educa- 
tional institutions dealing with the questions of 
organization of the studies for persons with 
health limitations. 

Improving the personnel training for educa- 
tional institutions implementing the professional 
education programs for persons with health 
limitations. 


Economics and Mechanisms of Management and 
Control 
Improving Management Efficiency in the Edu- 
cation System and Support of the Programs for 
Socialization of Persons with Health 
Limitations 
Elaboration and approbation of the model of intro- 
ducing normative funding per capita in implemen- 
tation of the state guaranties of civil right to 
receive public and free general education in spe- 
cial (corrective) education institutions for students 
with health limitations. 

Implementation of higher standards of funding 
the education of persons with health limitations in 
educational institutions of all levels. 
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Informational Support 

Creating Tolerant Attitudes to Persons with 
Health Limitations in the Society and Popular- 
ization of Ideas of Assisting Them in Receiving 
Education and Social Integration 
Development of informational and methodolog!- 
cal support of the processes of forming tolerant 
attitude to the students with health limitations and 
physically challenged persons and popularization 
of ideas of securing their equal rights to education 
and social integration. 

Monitoring mass media within the investiga- 
tion of specific features of adaptation and integra- 
tion of persons with reduced developmental 
abilities and forming the norms of tolerant attitude 
to this category of students. 

Development of the informational Internet 
platform on an existing youth resource for persons 
with health limitations aiming at their adaptation 
and integration in the peers’ environment. 
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Synonyms 


Educational administration; Educational manage- 
ment; School leadership 


Definition 


Educational leadership is defined as the quality 
and competence of exerting leading influence on 
educational organization members, teachers and 
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faculty, students, and diverse stakeholders within 
and beyond certain educational organizations and 
settings toward the achievement of educational 
visions and goals. According to organizational 
levels, educational leadership can be classified as 
personal leadership, classroom-level leadership, 
school-level leadership (including preschools, 
K-12 schools, and higher institutes), and system- 
level leadership. According to performance style 
and rationale, educational leadership can be clas- 
sified as instructional leadership, transformational 
leadership, distributed leadership, and teacher 
leadership. Leaders are tending to perform a com- 
plexity of diverse leadership styles. The term 
“educational leadership” also indicates graduate 
programs in higher education institutions in the 
field of education. 


Introduction 


Successful leadership is typically regarded as key 
organizational property and asset that determines 
the operation effectiveness of an educational 
organization as well as the well-being and 
improvement of the organizational members and 
students. Especially for turnaround schools, lead- 
ership matters significantly. 

Leadership is easily mixed with the concept of 
management. Four criteria were set up by 
researchers to define the distinction between the 
two, specifically: management is about the status 
quo, while leadership is about change; manage- 
ment focuses on the short term, while leadership 
focuses on the longer term; management is about 
keeping “the ship” running smoothly, while lead- 
ership is about disrupting the status quo; man- 
agement is about doing things right, while 
leadership is about doing the right things 
(Leithwood 2012). 

To understand what is educational leadership, 
it is helpful to learn about educational leadership 
theories, core domains of educational leadership 
practice, characteristics of successful educational 
leaders, and how educational leadership functions 
to promote student learning. 
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Educational Leadership Theories 


Current mainstream educational leadership theo- 
ries include instructional leadership, transforma- 
tional leadership, distributed leadership, and 
teacher leadership. In the educational context, 
these leadership theories indicate distinguished 
styles and features of different educational 
leaders. 


Instructional Leadership 

Instructional leadership generally indicates edu- 
cational leaders’ trait of excellent mastery and 
management of curriculum and instruction. Edu- 
cational leaders with such trait are prone to focus 
their influence on building educational goals and 
missions centering around curriculum and instruc- 
tion, initiating and promoting programs to reform 
curriculum and enhance professional teachers’ 
instructional skills, and creating positive school 
learning climate for both teachers and students 
(Hallinger 2003). 


Transformational Leadership 

Educational leaders who possess quality of 
transformational leadership are more distin- 
guished in diagnosing institutional issues, 
aligning with system-level educational reform 
and policy trends, identifying needed changes, 
appreciating inspirations and innovation, and ini- 
tiating transformative reforms toward educa- 
tional goals through execution of systematic 
changes based on diligent weighing of collective 
intelligence. 


Distributed Leadership 

In contrast to defining styles and characteristics of 
individual leaders, distributed leadership is a con- 
ceptual approach of defining leadership as a situ- 
ated process of being dynamically distributed 
among committed members in the educational 
organizations in specified situations. In different 
task-based/program-based situations, official 
positioned educational leaders, teachers/faculty, 
staff, or even parents can be dynamic role players 
of empowered leaders, taking actions to influence 
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other members and the organization operation 
toward specific objectives and the common edu- 
cational goals. 


Teacher Leadership 

Teacher leadership defines the capacities of 
teacher leaders in the K-12 school settings. 
Teacher leaders are teachers not only taking 
charge of classroom instruction but also take on 
administrative roles beyond the classroom set- 
tings in the school system. Teacher leaders’ 
responsibilities include setting up role models 
among peer teachers in terms of managing class- 
room and instruction, mentoring new teachers or 
teachers in need of instructional help, managing 
teaching and learning, and promoting positive 
communications and collaborations among 
teachers toward the goal of enhancing profes- 
sional development and student learning. Teacher 
leaders are empowered to make decisions and take 
on direct influence on teaching and learning on the 
school level. 


Domains of Educational Leadership 
Practice 


Educational leaders play multitasking roles and 
exercise leadership qualities through certain pat- 
terns of practices in the process of improving 
organizational development. According to 
Kenneth Leithwood, on the school level, these 
practices could be classified into five core leader- 
ship practice (CLP) (Leithwood 2012) 
(Leithwood et al. 2006), as follows. 


Setting Directions and Goals 

The primary role that educational leaders play is 
setting explicit, appropriate, and achievable 
school development directions and goals 
according to national and provincial policies, 
local community aspirations and expectations, 
and the school’s collective educational ideals. 
Formulating a commonly shared vision of the 
organization’s future is regarded as key part of 
the task, and it functions as significant motivation 
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for the collective efforts to be made for. Educa- 
tional leaders are also responsible for setting more 
specific and explicit short-term goals that strate- 
gically guide the organization move toward the 
future visions step by step. Effective educational 
leaders have expertise in identifying such goals 
through using data, engaging stakeholders’ col- 
lective intelligence, encompassing individual 
teacher’s professional development goals and stu- 
dents’ learning goals, and conducting periodical 
review, evaluation, and upgrading. 


Building Relationships and Developing 
People 

Teachers are the primary capacity and asset of 
educational organizations. One core practice of 
educational leaders is building harmonious rela- 
tionships with the teachers as well as with stu- 
dents, parents, and other stakeholders engaged in 
the educational organization development. Edu- 
cational leaders should continuously identify 
teachers’ and students’ needs, difficulties, and 
progress; provide respect, support, and care for 
individual teachers, staff, and students; create 
democratic and trusting climate to encourage indi- 
vidual’s opposing and innovative ideas; and facil- 
itate opportunities and resources for them to 
achieve development. Effective leaders set up 
role models for the organizational members 
through their personal morale, values, and prac- 
tice aligning with the organization’s visions, and 
this significantly enhances relationship between 
such leaders and his followers. 


Developing the Organization to Support 
Desired Practices 

The educational organization is where educational 
leaders enact their leadership practice. The infra- 
structure condition of the educational organiza- 
tion constrains the extent to which educational 
leaders can exert their leadership and meanwhile 
provides opportunities for them to fully challenge 
their leadership potentials toward their desired 
practice and aspirations. Effective educational 
leaders have faith and belief in making difference 
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of the organization toward their goals and ideals. 
They make best use of the people’s capacity and 
motivation by restructuring the organization and 
reallocating resources through distributed leader- 
ship strategies in a collaborative culture internally 
within the school and externally with communi- 
ties and families beyond the organization. 


Improving the Instructional Program 

It is widely proved that teacher quality is the most 
critical factor influencing student achievement 
and school development. To staff the instructional 
programs with good quality teachers is vital prac- 
tice that educational leaders exercise. Effective 
leaders have expertise in identifying and 
recruiting best teachers available and maintaining 
them from mobility. Effective leaders focus their 
practice in designing appropriate curriculum and 
instructional programs aligning with the organi- 
zation’s educational visions and goals, providing 
instructional support and professional develop- 
ment support to teachers, empowering teachers 
by distributing leadership, and facilitating sup- 
portive resources and opportunities to enhance 
instruction and student learning. Educational 
leaders should also have expertise in monitoring 
quality of the instructional programs through 
evaluation and assessment of teacher performance 
and student progress. 


Securing Accountability 

Educational leaders are the ones being held most 
accountable for student achievement and school 
development. Internally, educational leaders are 
accountable for teacher force building, and mean- 
while, leaders distribute the sense of accountabil- 
ity and commitment into teachers and staff 
members and keep them accountable for student 
learning through connection of student achieve- 
ment evidence with teachers’ merit and other 
teacher evaluation strategies. Externally, educa- 
tional leaders secure accountability through 
strengthening bond with all stakeholders includ- 
ing education ministry, school board, families, 
and local community, create open climate, 
and establish public reporting mechanism to 
engage in stakeholders’ opinions, feedback, and 
supervision. 
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Characteristics of Successful Educational 
Leaders 


Educational leaders are those who possess and 
exercise the quality of educational leadership. 
The head of preschools, school principals, super- 
intendents, chairs, college deans, university pres- 
ident, directors of educational departments, or 
even classroom teachers are all regarded as edu- 
cational leaders in different settings and contexts. 
Large body of evidence from research literature 
shows that, no matter on which level or in which 
context, successful educational leaders share 
common characteristics and virtues, which consist 
of the following aspects. 

First, in the cognitive perspective, successful 
educational leaders have distinguished expertise 
in problem-solving and decision-making pro- 
cesses when faced with challenges and conflicts 
in the educational settings. Effective leaders have 
competence and visions in prediction, identifica- 
tion, and judgment of problems and challenges in 
the organization development process, and they 
have expertise in allocating resources and increas- 
ing the organization’s capacity to respond intelli- 
gently to the many and complex challenges it 
faces. Besides, successful leaders also have exper- 
tise knowledge about school and classroom con- 
ditions with direct effects on student learning. To 
improve student achievement and facilitate 
teacher and school improvement, advance educa- 
tional quality and equity are the common basic 
goals of educational organizations. Successful 
educational leaders have shared competency of 
knowing what and how impacts should be made 
to advance these goals. 

Second, in the social perspective, successful 
educational leaders share common commitment 
to the advancement of educational quality and 
equity. They have sense of mission and respon- 
sibility of promoting educational quality and 
equity in the organizational settings and beyond, 
and they have broader visions and compassion/ 
sensitivity about social equity. Effective leaders 
tend to create democratic organizational culture, 
encourage and appreciate collective thinking, 
foster open communication among different 
stakeholders and respect different values, 
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provide greater opportunities for collective 
learning and teacher development, and welcome 
innovative ideas and reforms. Successful educa- 
tional leaders are good at perceiving emotions, 
managing emotions, and behaving in emotion- 
ally appropriate ways. 

Third, in the psychological perspective, suc- 
cessful educational leaders share similar person- 
ality in terms of being optimistic and positive 
toward their missions, toward the organizational 
development, toward the teachers and students, 
and toward difficulties, challenges, and reforms. 
They positively take initiatives in situations of 
complexity and difficulties toward problem solv- 
ing and decision-making. Their personal opti- 
mism usually fosters positive and trusty school 
climate and enhances morale and job performance 
of the teachers and faculty. Successful leaders 
have expertise in weighing priorities and have 
high efficiency in taking actions. They usually 
hold high self-efficacy and confidence, and resil- 
lence is the highly regarded quality commonly 
possessed by such group of people. Besides, suc- 
cessful educational leaders are always courageous 
and rigorous in initiating or welcoming reforms, 
which is regarded as their motivation of making 
progress toward the educational goals within the 
organization, and making difference to the educa- 
tional quality and equity in broader context. 

Educational leaders have formal positional 
authority and power, and keeping balance 
between appropriately utilizing the authority and 
building a democratic, trusty, positive, and pro- 
gressive organizational environment with all the 
stakeholders engaged in the mission of promoting 
educational development is the core of the role. 
One point to summarize the characteristics of such 
group of successful educational leaders could be 
getting the right balance right (Leithwood 2012). 


Functioning Mechanism of Educational 
Leadership 


Knowing about roles and characteristics of edu- 
cational leadership helps understand how the 
influence generated by successful leadership prac- 
tices actually works its way through the school 
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organization eventually and results in more learn- 
ing for students. 

Five core practices show that although educa- 
tional leaders set up primary goals of promoting 
student learning as the key for the organization 
development, their leadership functions more 
directly on the organization structure and condi- 
tions as well as on teachers and other organization 
members rather than students. In other words, 
educational leadership influences student learning 
through “a backward mapping logic” (Leithwood 
et al. 2006). To put it simple, students obtain 
immediate influence from teaching and instruc- 
tion of teachers in classroom, and teachers obtain 
direct influence from both students and the edu- 
cational leaders’ leadership style, the organiza- 
tional conditions and resources which are also 
impacted by educational leadership, and the 
wider society. In such logic, teachers stay in the 
center of the influence process. From the teachers’ 
perspective, since they have dominant authority in 
private classrooms, how and to what extent they 
could be influenced depends on the functioning of 
two types of mechanisms summarized by Lord and 
Maher (1993): resemblance to individual leader 
prototypes (recognition-based attributions) and 
direct experiences with the potential leader 
(inference-based attributions). The first mechanism 
works in scenarios unfamiliar and superficial rela- 
tionship between leaders and the followers, while 
the second mechanism can be well exampled by 
scenarios of distributed leadership approach. From 
the leaders’ perspective, they enact direct influence 
on followers through different types of tactics, such 
as rational persuasion, consultation, collaboration, 
and inspirational appeal, as summarized by Yukl 
and Chavez (2002). 


Conclusion 


Educational leadership has contingent nature in 
that the leaders’ own skills and performance 
change over time; the internal dynamics of their 
staff change over time, requiring them to adapt in 
response; their interpersonal relationships with 
staff change over time; building trust with staff 
requires significant amounts of time; and much of 
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their influence depends not just on what they do 
but when they do it (Leithwood 2012). Therefore, 
educational leaders should have strong contextual 
sensibility, and keep upgrading, adapting their 
attributions accordingly. 

Educational leadership is partially a born talent, 
and almost everyone has certain traits and poten- 
tials, which could be trained to its full capacity. 
Aspiring educational leaders can be trained 
to develop their potentials through educational lead- 
ership programs, workshops, and most importantly 
and efficiently, through practice and experience. 
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Effective Communication and Persuasion 
Definition 


Effective communication: communication that 
succeeds in accomplishing what it was intended 
to accomplish. 


Introduction 


Definitions of “communication” abound, but they 
are remarkably similar in basic components. One 
such definition is “the process of sending and 
receiving symbols with attached meanings” 
(UhI-Bien et al. 2014, p. 236). Of first importance, 
communication is not a “thing” but instead a 
process — one that involves the sending and 
receiving of messages. Messages may utilize 
words and other symbolic devices (such as pic- 
tures or sounds) or nonverbal ways of signifying 
meaning (such as facial expressions or body lan- 
guage). However, we have long known that con- 
veying an intended meaning is not as 
straightforward as we might imagine. Much can 
“go right” or “go wrong” as an attempt is made to 
send messages between a sender and a receiver. 

Notwithstanding its challenges, communica- 
tion is fundamental to the human condition 
and can take on many forms — written, oral, 
nonverbal, visual, formal, informal, and virtual. 
Messages can be communicated through differ- 
ent types of media with varying levels of “rich- 
ness” of information — memo, e-mail, text, 
videoconferencing, face-to-face conversations, 
and so on. Thus, communication can be 
one-way or interactive. It can be intrapersonal 
(e.g., talking with oneself), interpersonal 
(social), intergroup, or interorganizational. It 
can be targeted toward specific stakeholders of 
an organization or a mass audience. With such a 
vast array of modes and means of communica- 
tion, how can one begin to understand what 
makes it “effective”? 

The purpose of this article is to address that 
question and to unpack some of the factors that 
impact how communication “works” — i.e., how it 
might accomplish (or not) what it was intended to 
do. How can communication be more effective, 
particularly in an organizational context? 


Effective Communication and Persuasion 


It could be argued that all communication is to 
some extent strategic, whether consciously so or 
not. We speak words, write text, or communicate 
nonverbally (e.g., through facial expressions 
or body language) in order to accomplish some- 
thing — a purpose. Communication can be initi- 
ated for many purposes — e.g., to persuade, 
inform, command, sell, acquiesce, negotiate, and 
so on. Identities (“who am I?” and “who are we?”) 
are constructed and changed through interactive 
communication. Communication also produces 
widely varying effects that are cognitive, emo- 
tional, and/or behavioral. It can alarm or comfort. 
It can increase or decrease uncertainty, conflict, 
love, hate, belongingness, distance, optimism, 
fear, rationality, hope, confidence, resilience, and 
SO On. 

Thus, before one can have any basis to evaluate 
whether communication is effective, one must ask, 
“What is this communicative ‘event’ or interac- 
tion intended to accomplish?” What is its pur- 
pose? How can it best accomplish that purpose? 
How can unintended consequences of the com- 
munication be minimized, particularly if they are 
detrimental to that purpose? How can one more 
systematically approach, understand, and plan 
communication such that it is more likely to be 
“effective” — to accomplish what one intended 
it to do? 


Effective Communication Is a Process 


The process model (or “sender-receiver” model) 
of communication can account for some of the 
problems involved in accurately sending and/or 
interpreting messages sent by other persons or 
groups. Most organizational behavior or commu- 
nication textbooks include a chapter that features 
some version of this model (e.g., Uhl-Bien et al. 
2014, p. 236). While simplistic, the model does 
aid understanding of some difficulties in convey- 
ing meaning and having it understood by the 
receiver as intended. 

As message senders “encode” their messages 
(choose how to express them), selections of cer- 
tain words and symbols are made. However, 
those same words and symbols must be 
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“decoded” (interpreted) by the receiver of the 
message, and that is where distortions can inter- 
fere with the “pure” transmission of meaning. 
That is, all sorts of perceptual biases (mental 
frameworks and shortcuts that we use to interpret 
“reality” or external stimuli) may erroneously 
filter or reshape the intended meaning. Cultural 
differences may assign different meanings to 
both verbal and nonverbal cues in communica- 
tion. More generally, any kind of distortions of 
the intended meaning or distractions of attention 
away from a message are referred to as “noise” in 
the communication process — most of which are 
unintentional. Such noise can result from com- 
munication barriers that are interpersonal, phys- 
ical, semantic, or cultural. 

To mitigate such distortion, effective commu- 
nication in this process must incorporate a “feed- 
back” loop through some means. For example, a 
receiver can repeat a message as he or she heard it 
or ask the sender for clarification. “I hear you 
saying that you believe that our team is not devel- 
oping as it should. Is that accurate?” “Please be 
more specific about what you mean when you say 
that this report is ‘riddled’ with ambiguity.” Ask- 
ing for or giving feedback is one way to reduce 
“noise” or perceptual/cultural biases and to ensure 
that the intended meaning sent was the actual 
meaning received. Clarifying feedback can be 
valuable regardless of the communication 
medium — written or oral. 


Effective Communication Is Persuasive 


However, it is often not enough for communica- 
tion merely to be understood correctly — unless it 
is purely to inform. More often, communication 1s 
strategically written or uttered to persuade indi- 
viduals or groups that the message is true, logi- 
cally sound, valuable (it was worth saying or 
writing), and therefore worthy of acceptance. 
The issues raised in the communication process 
may be small or great — e.g., whether to order 
sushi or pizza for lunch or whether to develop a 
new line of products or to seek acquisition of 
another company that already makes them. Either 
way, the sender typically wants the receiver to 
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agree with or endorse the message — or at least to 
maximize his or her own “claim or warrant to be 
heard” (Potter and Wetherell 1987, p. 108). The 
purpose of such communication is to assert a 
particular “version” of reality in hopes that it 
might be validated and legitimated by the 
receiver(s). Of course, messages can be contested 
and resisted (as they often should be) rather than 
blindly validated and so enters the need for the 
subtle (or sometimes blatant) art of persuasion and 
influence. 

For communication to be persuasive, it must 
be goal directed, and it must assert and support a 
position on some matter of debate that 1s open to 
multiple interpretations or perspectives. Persua- 
sion requires a change of mind (and/or heart) 
toward a certain issue or choice, and it therefore 
requires at least some receivers that are of a 
different opinion or perspective than the sender. 
Otherwise, there is no “movement” from position 
A to position B (if everyone already agrees, no 
persuasion is necessary), and thus no persuasion 
has taken place. What does it take communica- 
tively to “move” (influence) individuals or 
groups to change their minds and hearts (to be 
persuaded)? 


Effective Persuasion Involves Rhetorical Skills: 
Logos, Pathos, and Ethos 

Effective communication, in order to be persua- 
sive, must be logical, moving, and believable. 
Therefore, it must be cognitively, emotionally, 
and ethically appealing. Our understanding of 
the art of persuasion goes back at least as far as 
Aristotle’s three-volume work, The Rhetoric 
(c. 350 B.C.). The Greek philosopher Aristotle 
(384-322 B.C.) believed that the purpose of pub- 
lic speech was to discover and capitalize on “the 
means of persuasion” (Book II of The Rhetoric). 
Its efficacy is still studied today by “neo- 
Aristotelian” rhetoricians. Aristotle argued that 
the persuasive effects of any speech (or, we 
could also say, goal-directed communication) 
depended on the extent to which it was imbued 
with three qualities that he called “artistic proofs” 
(referring to the “art” of persuasion). To label 
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these “proofs,” he chose three Greek words: 
logos, pathos, and ethos. 

Since many English words derive from Greek 
root words, the meanings of these terms are intu- 
itive. From /ogos comes the English word “logic.” 
Indeed, Jogos indicates the persuasiveness of 
words — or more specifically, solid logical argu- 
ments. From pathos comes “passion” and the 
persuasive power of emotional appeals — or, as 
Aristotle put it, “putting the audience in the right 
frame of mind” or emotional state to fit the issue at 
hand (Herrick 2001). Ethos easily becomes rec- 
ognizable as the source of the word “ethics,” and it 
refers to the credibility and integrity established 
by the speaker in the course of his or her speech. 
Of the three, Aristotle maintained that ethos was 
most crucial for effective persuasion (Herrick 
2001), since it would be difficult to be persuaded 
by someone whose word could not be trusted — no 
matter how brilliant the logos or pathos. 

Determining what might be the most effective 
“means of persuasion” (logical/rational argu- 
ments, emotional appeals, and credibility- 
building devices for any given audience) is there- 
fore the essence of persuasion as Aristotle under- 
stood it. Much of that view is still seen as valuable 
today. 

For example, much thought has gone into how 
one might achieve greater ethos (perceived credi- 
bility) in communication. Deborah Barrett (2014, 
p. 11), in her book Leadership Communication, 
has suggested that ethos is cultivated by an ability 
“to see ourselves completely honestly” or as other 
people perceive us. Since individuals tend to over- 
estimate their credibility as perceived by others, 
obtaining honest feedback from others is crucial. 

Fairhurst and Sarr (1996), in their book The Art 
of Framing, devote an entire chapter to 
“establishing credibility.” Framing is a skill that 
is “required to manage meaning.” Meaning 
involves making sense of a subject and to “judge 
its character and significance.” More importantly, 
in the process of framing, one set of meanings 1s 
chosen and asserted, while other meanings are 
diminished or rejected. The purpose of communi- 
cation in framing is then to share the chosen 
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“frame” (meanings) with others with the intent 
that this interpretation (or perspective) might be 
“taken as real” while others are not (Fairhurst and 
Sarr 1996, p. 3; Fairhurst 2011). 

In order for framing to be effective, it is vital 
that the speaker or writer establish credibility. Two 
essential components that establish a speaker’s 
credibility are competence (based on perceived 
experience, intelligence, knowledge, and so on) 
and trust (based on perceived honesty, open- 
mindedness, fairness, and so on). The frame that 
one is attempting to influence others to accept in 
persuasive communication is dependent on the 
speaker’s believability (or ethos) (Fairhurst and 
Sarr 1996, p. 171). 


Effective Communication Involves 
Understanding the “Rhetorical Situation” 
Lloyd Bitzer (1992, p. 4) is credited with intro- 
ducing and defining the rhetorical situation as “a 
natural context of persons, events, objects, rela- 
tions, and an exigence which strongly invites 
utterance.” Bitzer (1992, p. 6) defined exigence 
as “an imperfection marked by urgency; a defect, 
an obstacle, something waiting to be done.” 
Importantly, unless a communicator can articulate 
an urgent sense of a need or problem to be 
remedied (exigence), persuasion falls flat. Indeed, 
there is no perceived need for it. 

A second consideration of the rhetorical situa- 
tion is an understanding of the audience — “those 
persons who are capable of being influenced by 
discourse and of being mediators of change” 
(Bitzer 1992, p.7). Without a clear idea of whom 
they are addressing, communicators are simply 
speaking into the air. 

What do communicators need to understand 
about their audiences? Perelman and Olbrechts- 
Tyteca (1969) believed that understanding audi- 
ences is central to rhetorical persuasion. “Rhetoric 
inseparably intertwines the concepts of audience 
and argumentation.” Arguments “depend on the 
astuteness and skill of the audience it succeeds in 
persuading,” as well as their “opinions and values.” 

Thus, effective communication must be tai- 
lored to “be heard” by certain audiences in ways 
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that will be most likely to be understood and 
accepted by them. Such notions are prescient 
toward ideas that would later become known as 
emotional intelligence (Goleman 2000, 
p. 80) — defined as “the ability to manage our- 
selves and our relationships effectively.” Emo- 
tional intelligence consists of self-awareness, 
self-management, social awareness, and social 
skill. Akin to that idea is a leadership competence 
called perspective taking (Mumford et al. 2000). 
Similar to social intelligence, it is the ability to 
understand and address problems from others’ 
perspectives, not simply our own. 

In any rhetorical situation, there may be multi- 
ple audiences (e.g., different organizational stake- 
holders such as employees, shareholders, 
customers, community, society, and so on). There- 
fore, for messages to be persuasive to a given 
stakeholder group, messages must be adapted to 
address differing perspectives, interests, needs, 
and levels of understanding. 

The third element of the rhetorical situation, 
according to Bitzer (1992, p. 8), is that of 
constraints — “persons, events, objects, and rela- 
tions that are parts of the situation because they 
have the power to constrain decision and action 
needed to modify the exigence.” In other words, 
specific contexts matter, but they differ. Contex- 
tual considerations that impinge on any matter at 
hand need to be taken into account in order to 
persuade others. Communication that is overly 
generic, context-free, or too abstract simply will 
not resonate with hearers “where they live.” Peo- 
ple must be able to perceive a certain realism and 
relevance to the communication — that the com- 
municator “understands” and is taking into 
account (not oblivious to) the context at hand. 

Bitzer believed that persuasive communication 
is a “fitting response” to the rhetorical situation. 
He viewed the world in objectivist terms (that 
objective realities with clear meanings exist that 
invite a rhetorical response). However, more con- 
temporary views understand the purpose of com- 
munication as creating or constructing the 
rhetorical situation rather than simply responding 
to it. These theories view situations/organizations 
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as constituted by communication (cf. Boden 
1994; Vatz 1973). That is, situations/organiza- 
tions are in a continual state of “becoming,” 
shaped and formed by discourse (Fairhurst and 
Putnam 2004). It is a matter of two different 
philosophical views of reality — i.e., objective 
realism and social construction (Berger and 
Luckmann 1966). Put simply, does the situation 
determine communication, or does communica- 
tion determine the situation? 

One could take a “both-and” approach and 
understand that the arrow goes in both directions 
between communication and the situation. They 
can mutually produce, enable, and constrain one 
another (see Giddens’ (1984) theory of “structur- 
ation” for a more thorough explanation). 


Effective Communication Requires 
Developing Practical Skills 

Leadership books that prescribe effective commu- 
nication skills are plentiful. Some of the more 
“trending” communication skills are actually use- 
ful ones. Three of these are storytelling, negotia- 
tion, and feedback skills. 

First, regarding storytelling (narrative), Ste- 
phen Denning (2011, p. xiii) observed in his 
book The Springboard: “Time after time, when 
faced with the task of persuading a group of man- 
agers or front-line staff in a large organization to 
get enthusiastic about a major change, I found that 
storytelling was the only thing that worked.” The 
efficacy of storytelling is a topic that pervades 
much of the popular literature on communication, 
change, and leadership. One may also read about 
increasing efforts to discover credible evidence 
behind its effectiveness (e.g., Gottschall 2012). 

In literature and public speaking, stories have 
been employed throughout history to communi- 
cate certain principles — from Aesop’s fables to 
Biblical parables. Stories make otherwise com- 
plex or abstract ideas more accessible, emotion- 
ally moving, and/or actionable. As Denning 
(2011, p. xv) put it, “Stories can enhance or 
change perceptions.... They bypass normal 
defense mechanisms and engage our feelings.” 

Second, in successful negotiations, effective 
communication skills are crucial — whether one 
is negotiating a salary or a multibillion dollar 
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contract. Negotiation is defined as “the process 
of making joint decisions when the parties 
involved have different preferences,” and we 
know they are effective when substantive differ- 
ences can be resolved while simultaneously 
maintaining high-quality relationships between 
parties (UhI-Bien et al. 2014, p. 224). Fisher 
et al. (2011) show how substantive problems and 
good working relationships are not necessarily 
conflicting goals if the relationship is based on 
“mutually understood perceptions, clear 
two-way communication, expressing emotions 
without blame, and a forward-looking, purposive 
outlook.” 

Third, clear and constructive, supportive feed- 
back is crucial to effective communication. It 
serves multiple purposes, among which are clari- 
fying meaning, praising or blaming, and provid- 
ing a path to improved performance. Marshall 
Goldsmith (2007) suggests feedforward as over- 
coming some of the obstacles of negative feed- 
back by focusing on future improvement rather 
than past performance. The purpose of 
feedforward is to provide an opportunity to learn 
from another person how one can improve in a 
given kind of competence, like becoming a better 
listener or a more compassionate leader. 


Conclusion 


Effective communication is an interactive process 
in which meaning is conveyed so that it accom- 
plishes what it was intended to do (e.g., inform, 
persuade). To persuade effectively, communica- 
tors must understand the importance of logical, 
emotional, and credible appeals. The context, or 
“rhetorical situation,” must also be taken into 
account and incorporated to craft and deliver the 
message. Practical skills such as effective story- 
telling, negotiation, and feedback/feedforward are 
specific communication competencies that can be 
developed. In organizing and organizations, ben- 
eficial outcomes are not planned or implemented 
before people communicate. Therefore, organiza- 
tional members should become the most effective 
communicators they can be if effective organizing 
and organizations are the goal. 
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Synonyms 


Effectiveness in the public sector; Efficiency of 
town or municipal government; Positive public 
perception to the overall local government struc- 
ture and services 


Definition 


The effectiveness of local government — the effi- 
ciency of service delivery performed by local 
authorities 


Introduction 


The modern economy exists in the environment 
where demands definitely exceed the resources 
needed for their satisfaction. In the public sector, 
the problem is complicated by the issue of budget 
expenditure allocation. Monitoring of indexes of 
effectiveness in the public sector facilitates solu- 
tions to the problems related to budget adoption 
and interbudget relations. Management science by 
effectiveness means the ratio of management per- 
formance expressed in the change in state of the 
object of management to the costs incurred to 
generate this change. The process of local public 
goods’ production becomes the main object of 
management. 


The Essence of the “Effectiveness” 
Concept 


Effectiveness is a relative indicator which is 
determined by dividing the effect amount on 
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the cost of resources required for its achieve- 
ment. The concepts of “effect” and “results” 
are not absolute synonyms. In most cases, the 
result of activities shall mean the amount of 
work performed and services provided, while 
the real indicator of the effect will be not the 
product but the change in state of the object of 
management. For example, the number of 
patients diagnosed with ASD (autism spectrum 
disorder), who were treated in a rehabilitation 
center, is the example of work of health insti- 
tutions, and the percentage of discharged chil- 
dren, who managed to improve their adaptive 
behavior level according to the Vineland scale 
(Vineland Adaptive Behavior Scale), is the 
effect of activities of the institution. 


Initial Data for Effectiveness Evaluation 


It is necessary to have data of several types to 
evaluate effectiveness of providing public goods: 


1. The amount of resources allocated to imple- 
ment the program or to finance individual 
tasks. 

2. The output. The output is the amount of work 
completed, for example, kilometers of roads 
built or repaired or the number of outpatient 
visits. 

3. The outcome. The outcomes are the strategic 
direction of improvements (citizens’ life qual- 
ity improvement), for example, length of roads 
in a city with topping having retained their 
original properties over a year. 


Evaluation of Municipal Educational 
System Effectiveness 


On a practical level, indexes of effectiveness 
included in the reporting of local government 
bodies in Russia do not allow to evaluate the 
quality of public goods. For example, the evalu- 
ation of the municipal educational system is car- 
ried out upon two indicators: the proportion of 
preschool children who are registered for the 
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distribution to a kindergarten and the proportion 
of school graduates who have got marks higher 
than minimal threshold in the Unified State Exam 
(USE) in Russian language and mathematics, 
i.e., Russian language with 36 or more points 
out of a hundred, mathematics with 27 points. 
In the expanded list of monitoring indicators, 
such indicators are included as the proportion 
of educational institutions satisfying the modern 
requirements to education, budget expenditure 
per one pupil, and the proportion of children 
receiving additional education. It is obvious 
that these indicators do not allow to evaluate 
the effectiveness of educational services and 
record only the availability of educational system 
in a city and the amount of resources spent on 
the area. 

Opportunities of educational environment 
form an essential factor of a city competitiveness: 
for attraction of ingenious specialists into the city, 
improvement of the educational services quality 
for their children can play a crucial part. Today 
there are independent private organizations which 
systematize information about quality of educa- 
tional services by compiling the rankings of insti- 
tutions. The Moscow Center for Continuous 
Mathematical Education (http://www.mccme.ru) 
annually generates lists of top 500 best schools of 
Russia and top 200 rural schools and the ranking of 
Russian municipal kindergartens; school rankings 
are formed on the USE results and success of 
participation in academic competition. Information 
provided by the Russian schools project (http:// 
russianschools.ru) contains data not only on the 
results of the USE but also about the average salary 
of school employees, the proportion of teachers 
with higher education, and computer endowment; 
website data allow to assess the ratio of the amount 
of learning outcomes and school budget per one 
pupil. Data analysis performed shows that success 
of pupils in the exams is not connected with the 
amount of school budget and the average salary of 
teachers: there are schools with low exam grades 
and a high level of funding. The quality of educa- 
tional services is such a complex concept that 
representative assessment can only be performed 
taking into account results of the survey of services 
receivers’ satisfaction; such surveys are held but 
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they are optional (https://docs.google.com/forms/ 
d/e/1 FAIpQLSe6DLGHgGR6y3unSZRcNE-9dL 
HrWwr QwyDaMXFm4Ufl_C6Dg/viewform). 


Evaluation of Provision of Urban 
Amenity Effectiveness 


A significant part of local public goods compound 
urban amenities, and evaluation of the effective- 
ness of these goods should be the obligatory ele- 
ment of monitoring of local government; 
however, in Russia this area is assessed by such 
indicators as the proportion of privately owned 
public utilities and the proportion of blocks of 
flats located on the land which was under the 
state cadastral registration. These indicators are 
of indirect relevance to evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of housing and public services, while 
modern IT technologies allow to carry out such 
an assessment in the comfort of their home. By 
going on a virtual tour, you can evaluate different 
options of city life such as urban amenities, qual- 
ity of public places maintenance, and the state of 
road topping as the main roads of a city and 
residential roads. However, there is still a signifi- 
cant number of factors which cannot show even 
the most detailed video cards: environmental 
characteristics of outdoor air, security of presence 
in the city, and qualitative indicators of social 
welfare institutions. Nowadays official reports of 
public bodies do not include indicators of state of 
outdoor air, although, as the factor of the place of 
residence competitiveness, ecology of an area 
often becomes crucial. This omission is compen- 
sated by organizations which compile the envi- 
ronmental rankings of Russian regions; in 
particular, the all-Russian nongovernmental orga- 
nization “green patrol” has been doing this type of 
work since 2008 (http://greenpatrol.ru/ru/stranica- 
dlya-obshchego-reytinga/ekologicheskiy-reyting- 
subektov-rf?tid=288). While compiling, the 
ranking publications of social networks and mass 
media are used; this example points to the impor- 
tance of this indicator as the reputation in the 
formation of the city competitiveness, for exam- 
ple, Chelyabinsk region is widely known for its 
depressing situation with the environment, even 
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more than for the meteoric impact. News oppor- 
tunities related to the environment form the basis 
for a large part of publications about Chelyabinsk 
in social networks, as well as in the mass 
media. The activity of public interest groups, in 
particular, related to the petitions creation, is 
also used as a database for compilation of the 
environmental ranking of the “green patrol’; it is 
possible that this criterion has played a part to 
include Moscow region in the top ten most hostile 
regions of Russia. Thus, the competitiveness of 
places of residence is penetrated by marketing 
information technologies similar to those used in 
consumer goods promotion, but in this case, 
information cloud is often negative. Gathering 
information through a survey of residents on 
their satisfaction by urban amenities has a 
higher degree of representativeness than the 
media materials. Materials of http://www. 
domofond.ru website can be considered as the 
example of such a survey; the ranking includes 
300 largest cities in Russia (http://www. 
domofond.ru/city-ratings?utm_source=newsletter 
&utm medium=email&utm content=city_ratings 
_user emails feature link&utm_ campaign=city 
_ratings domofond 101016). This survey was 
conducted using identification of respondents via 
accounts on the most popular website of free 
advertisements. 


Municipal Economic Development 
Control 


Despite the fact that the market and the public 
sector are formally separated in Russia, reports 
on the effectiveness of local government contain 
such an indicator as the number of small- and 
medium-sized business entities. This indicator 
correlates with the quality of work of local gov- 
ernment bodies as the interaction with public sec- 
tor institutions for an entrepreneur forms an 
essential part of the expenses for business organi- 
zation and operation. More accurate description of 
the current business environment could be pro- 
vided by the indicator showing, for example, the 
value of transaction costs of a new business crea- 
tion. As the similar indicator, it is possible to offer 
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time evaluation in days needed for paperwork to 
open a business; the number of negotiation con- 
tacts required for business creation will be a more 
complex indicator but deeply showing the situa- 
tion. Global complexity of the assessment of this 
indicator is in specific character of the operation of 
nonformal institutions in Russia; first of all, even 
in an anonymous survey, businessmen will not 
disclose all the information, and secondly, to put 
the value of existing informal contacts into quan- 
tification is often impossible. In addition to this 
aspect of limited informative value of the quanti- 
tative indicator, there is a problem of lack of 
indicators of differentiation by types of municipal 
units; the situation with the development of busi- 
ness initiatives in towns and cities with a popula- 
tion of about a million people is very different, first 
of all, in motivation to expand economic and busi- 
ness activities. As a general rule, the outstanding 
personalities, who have entrepreneurial abilities 
and proactive attitude, tend to move to a big city 
at the stage of entering the university, and after 
graduation very few of them return to their home- 
town. In consequence of that, for small towns, the 
quantitative indicator of individual enterprises can 
to some extent characterize economic situation in a 
municipal unit partly with regard to the perfor- 
mance of local government bodies. However, for 
big cities, the indicator of a number of small and 
medium enterprises per 10,000 people is not infor- 
mative, particularly with regard to evaluating the 
performance of local government bodies. To a 
greater extent this indicator characterizes work of 
the government body of antimonopoly control in 
the territory, since several enterprises of a large 
business can be created in order to optimize taxa- 
tion and even in some cases to gain control over the 
market. In addition to the number of small- and 
medium-sized businesses, the effectiveness of local 
government in economic development of a city is 
also evaluated by analyzing the proportion of 
employment in small and medium business, the 
investment volume in fixed assets, and the propor- 
tion of land plots which owners pay land-value tax. 
These indicators indirectly allow us to evaluate the 
economic development of the city, however, poorly 
informed about the performance of local govern- 
ment bodies. 
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Effectiveness of Local Public Goods’ 
Delivery 


Delivery of local public goods such as local roads 
and transport connection in Russia is evaluated by 
calculating the following indicators: the propor- 
tion of roads which do not meet regulatory 
requirements and the proportion of the population 
who do not have regular transport connection with 
an administrative center of a municipality. Inclu- 
sion of indicators of absence of certain goods into 
monitoring instead of performance indicators cor- 
responds to the Russian mentality; instead of road 
reconditioning, the budget is directed to the instal- 
lation of the road sign “rough road.” 

The strategic objective of work of local gov- 
ernment bodies is the improvement of the popu- 
lation quality of life; consequently, evaluation of 
these bodies’ activities should show the extent of 
achievement of this objective. The monitoring of 
local government includes such indicators of life 
quality as residential accommodation area per 
capita, electricity and heat energy consumption 
per capita, consumption of hot and cold water, 
and natural gas per capita. The indicator of the 
average number of residential square meters per 
capita 1s quite specific from the perspective of 
evaluation not only of local government effective- 
ness but also of life quality in general; its similar- 
ity to the “mean temperature in a hospital” 
indicator 1s obvious. However, if we consider the 
dynamics of this indicator, some conclusions can 
be drawn. Variation of the indicator clearly has 
direct dependence on economic situation in the 
country as a whole, as well as in a particular 
municipal unit. The clearest dependence is 
shown by the additional indicator of housing in 
the city expressed as the number of square meters 
per capita brought into force in the reporting year. 
The pace of housing construction is a multiple 
parameter; among factors of general economic 
growth or recession in the country, the amount 
of real wages, rates on mortgage loans, and finan- 
cial situation in the city-forming enterprises can 
be mentioned. The degree of local government 
bodies influence on this parameter is limited, 
within the competence of the administration is 
parcelling out of land for development purposes. 


Effectiveness of Local Government, The 


Since 2005, according to the federal legislation, 
assignment of land for housing construction is 
carried out at auctions. Thus, local government 
bodies formally affect only the decision to con- 
duct an auction for land, but the administration is 
not able to influence the selection of the auction 
winner. The activity of residential housing devel- 
opment of the city in addition to other factors 1s 
affected by the availability of informal institu- 
tional links between state and municipal govern- 
ment bodies and heads of developers. If the city is 
the capital of the subject of the Russian Federa- 
tion, the most significant influence has a non- 
formal institution of interaction between the top 
official of the region and market-leading devel- 
opers; local government bodies in such cities 
often play a subordinate role. The conductivity 
of the nonformal institution has an impact on the 
real estate per square meter price in this city and, 
consequently, the competitiveness of the city for 
its residents. Thus, the analysis of dynamics of the 
housing provision index allows to draw conclu- 
sions about competitiveness of the city; however, 
to assess the effectiveness of local government 
bodies upon this indicator is not possible. 

The extended list of indicators of the local 
government bodies’ effectiveness in Russia 
(Decree of the Government of the Russian Feder- 
ation from December 17, 2012 Ne 1317) includes 
such an indicator as local budget expenditures for 
the allowance of employees of local government 
bodies per capita. The value of this indicator can 
be used to evaluate effectiveness only in any part 
of the denominator of an indicator as it shows the 
resources spent, but absolutely does not show the 
results of employees’ work. 


Satisfaction of the Population with Work 
of Local Government Bodies 


Implementation of quantitative evaluation of 
management effectiveness has a number of diffi- 
culties, specifically: the results of work performed 
are often delayed, and direct executives of work 
are beyond the control of the structures of local 
government bodies, so the impact on the quality of 
services 1s indirect. For example, the Department 
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of Education aims to improve teaching effective- 
ness; however, local government bodies do not 
have direct influence on employee motivation; 
local governments do not have. In Russia, the 
system is that a teacher should perform tasks 
which are divided between several specialists in 
the developed countries; in addition to implemen- 
tation of educational activities, the teacher con- 
ducts correctional work with children with special 
needs such as attention deficit and hyperactivity 
disorder, the teacher monitors the payments of 
parents for children’s meals and inform them in 
case of payment necessity, and the teacher con- 
ducts explanatory work with parents, urging them 
to make regular contributions to the economic 
needs of the institution. It is possible to identify 
such problems in the educational system only 
through a representative survey of services 
receivers. Since 2014 in accordance with the 
Decree of the President of Russia from May 
7, 2012N 601 “about the main directions of 
improving public administration system,” the 
index of satisfaction of the population with local 
government bodies in Russia is calculated. In fact, 
this is the only indicator from the list of indicators 
which is directly relevant to the evaluation of local 
government bodies’ effectiveness. Data for the 
indicator is gathered through opinion polls, pro- 
cedure of which is developed by state government 
bodies in regions, i.e., the method of data collec- 
tion varies in regions, and polls are mainly 
conducted with the use of IT technologies. 

Independence of such surveys and their repre- 
sentativeness cannot but cause doubts; for exam- 
ple, on the website with the survey of satisfaction 
of the population in Belgorod region http:// 
ocenka.belregion.ru, one can get a report for a 
certain period of time broken down by municipal 
units and areas of evaluation; among the latter, 
there are such areas that have provision of urban 
amenities and housing and community amenities, 
road facilities, health care, culture, local govern- 
ment, education, public order and security, pro- 
duction and trade, labor, employment, tourism, 
physical culture, and sports. 

The report data are surprising: most evaluates 
range within 90—100%, 1.e., according to the sur- 
vey, the residents of Belgorod region are 
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extremely satisfied with performance of all areas 
of local government; moreover, some municipal 
units managed to obtain evaluates of the respon- 
dents, the number of which exceeds the popula- 
tion of the municipal unit; for example, in 2015 in 
Starooskolsky urban district, 312,791 answers of 
respondents were received, while the population 
numbered 257,948 people; a similar situation was 
in Gubkinsky urban district where the number of 
respondents interviewed exceeds the population 
by more than two times. The explanation of the 
situation is very simple because each Internet user 
can participate in the poll on Belgorod website, 
and there is no identification of the respondents. 

Survey procedure development is in its forma- 
tive stage in Russia. Currently the Decree of the 
Government of the Russian Federation from 
December 17, 2012N 1,317 states that the criteria 
for satisfaction of the population with activities of 
heads of local government bodies’ evaluation are 
based on satisfaction of the population under the 
following three sections: organization of transport 
services, the quality of roads, and the quality of 
housing and utility services, in particular, heat, 
water, electricity, and gas supply. It remains 
unclear why such areas of municipal activities 
such as education, health, and culture were not 
included in the evaluation criteria. Some munici- 
pal unities extend the list of criteria on their own 
initiative and conduct surveys on self-developed 
questionnaire; lack of respondent’s identification 
system reduces the representativeness of survey 
results; however, the presence of these question- 
naires on a website of a municipal unit indicates 
an increase in information transparency of gov- 
ernment authorities in Russia. 

For a substantial part of the population, the 
straight question — are you satisfied with the activ- 
ities of the local government bodies? — is much 
more complicated than a question in comparative 
form, for example, has the situation with city 
management improved or worsened due to shift 
of the head of the city, in case of the elective head? 
the answer to this question could be reelection of 
the head for a new term; however, today direct 
elections of the head of the city are abolished in 
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many municipal units of Russia. Rugion company 
has launched a questionnaire on the most popular 
website in Chelyabinsk “Chelyabinsk in 12 chap- 
ters: who is better?” (http://chelyabinsk.ru/text/ 
280_years/206571619725312.html). In addition 
to an opportunity to vote, the questionnaire offers 
to see pictures of city managers, their background, 
and their merits to the city. Representativeness of 
this survey is higher than the direct polling on 
satisfaction with activities of local government 
bodies as it allows to evaluate the work result of 
the head of the city after a long period of time. 

In addition to the complexity of perception of 
the question about satisfaction with local govern- 
ment, there is a problem of public awareness of 
the area of accountability of local government 
bodies; most people tend to blame any level of 
government in their personal problems like their 
wages or prices of food and gasoline. 


Conclusion 


In order to evaluate the effectiveness of local 
government, it is necessary to determine the key 
development direction of the city such as compet- 
itiveness enhancement of the city for its residents 
and investors. Direct evaluation of the competi- 
tiveness of cities is possible by compiling rank- 
ings based on population surveys and objective 
data of official statistics. 
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Introduction 


The coming of e-governance transformed the way 
one would look at the ethics of leadership. The new 
technology was ready to take over most of the 
routine jobs of an executive, who would thereafter 
need more learning and knowledge to coordinate 
the emerging new networks of agencies, signing 
contracts for collaborations, partnerships, and 
outsourcing services. The administrative offices 
would now be occupied with nongovernment 
consultants, firms, and service providers and 
every transaction would demand from administra- 
tors much more transparency, accountability, 
efficiency, and speed. The new priorities of ethical 
leadership which substitute the conventional 
principles of Weber’s hierarchy, written rules, 
impersonality, and neutrality are transparency, 
accountability, efficiency, speed, and rule of law. 
Since the new technology is capital intensive and it 
also deals with online transactions, investments, 
and cash transfers from banks, government agen- 
cies, and finance companies, regulators would 
coexist with the administrator, and this relationship 
would also be a new challenge to ethical leader- 
ship. How did this change arrive and what would 
be the new priority areas for the ethics of leadership 
is the concern of this paper. 


Imperatives of e-Governance on the 
Ethics of New Leadership 


e-governance is imperative to public administra- 
tion today. Most services are online and most 
offices which were earlier spread around the 
whole city are now working from small cells and 
call centers. Banks have reduced their physical 
presence and tax collection windows are now 
rarely visible. The administrators are getting the 
pulse of their policies through WhatsApp, Twitter, 
and other social media groups, and most services 
have become self-steering in a manner that the 
time and cost of service delivery has relatively 
much reduced as compared to the past. The con- 
ventional framework of ethics in Weber’s 
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bureaucratic theory reflected a protestant ethic of 
an advancing capitalist state but the new technol- 
ogy transforms ethics to a new direction. The 
online portals of administrative departments 
deliver many services such as registration for 
admission; interviews and shortlisting for educa- 
tional and professional institutions; online result 
declaration and management of selection and train- 
ing processes; conducting examinations; registra- 
tion for services; procurements, tendering, and 
transactions of payments for utility services; 
money transfer; e-passports and visa; online com- 
merce; online deposit and submission of tax 
returns; e-banking; citizen verification and identity 
cards; e-complaint; e-FIR at police stations. This 
overload of online responsibilities is intimidating 
and also vulnerable. To manage such a challenge 
would need an integrated and synergistic 
e-technology which is linked to many other devices 
and is also fully secure. 

Studies on a critical and comparative impact 
of this new change have been rare, marginalized, 
(Suggested reading is Wescott (2001). And sub- 
sequent unpublished papers on the same theme 
for the Asian Development Bank 2010 and 
NAPSIPAG 2012, Reddick (2010), Singh (2013) 
and Tolbert and Mossberger (2006), Rahman 
(2016).) and mostly confined to e-government 
leadership. The technology grew without leader- 
ship in its initial years. In the Asian region, devel- 
opments towards e-governance started in the 
decade of 1970s when National Information 
Centres were established in most of the countries. 
Gradually in the next decade most countries 
including India launched a satellite-based com- 
puter network (NICNET in India 1987). The sat- 
ellite connectivity was quick to set up ambitious 
district level information centers, computerization 
of all offices which soon after got tele and internet 
connectivity to launch e-governance initiatives at 
various levels of government (Fig. 1). 

Ethical leadership in present times indicates 
“five key dimensions” 


e Controlling Corruption: e-governance is the 
strongest strategy to prevent corruption as 
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established in the Global Corruption Report 
survey in 2003. (p. 11, “E-government offers a 
partial solution to the multifaceted problem of 
corruption. It reduces discretion, thereby curb- 
ing some opportunities for arbitrary action. It 
increases chances of exposure by maintaining 
detailed data on transactions, making it possible 
to track and link the corrupt with their wrongful 
acts. By making rules simpler and more trans- 
parent, e-government emboldens citizens and 
businesses to question unreasonable procedures 
and their arbitrary application.”) Many authors 
(Carr and Jago 2014; Iqbal and Seo 2008; 
Charoensukmongkol and Moqbel 2012; 
Sturges 2004) have established empirically by 
comparing the corruption and e-government 
indexes that the advance of e-governance has 
reduced corruption and arbitrary discretions 
of bureaucracy in many regions. To achieve 
Sustainable Development Goals for ending 
poverty by 2030 and achieve the targets set for 
Financing for Development it is incumbent 
upon leaders to stop the flow of USD 1.5 trillion 
in bribes every year (World Bank 2017) which 
hijacks opportunities from the lives of the poor. 
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To prevent this pathetic situation, innovations 
such as e-office, in-house training to personnel 
at every level of the hierarchy, on-desk support 
mechanism, regular meetings with staff to moti- 
vate them and also provide incentives to help 
them adopt e-governance would add up to the 
responsibilities of a leader. The World Bank 
(2017) sets a requirement for leadership in cre- 
ating international transparency standards 
(Global Initiative on Financial Transparency, 
Open Contracting Standard, Asset Disclosure 
Standards) and support for implementing open 
government. 

Removes Regional Disparities: By deepening 
internet penetration to the farthest corner of the 
country most regional disparities start fading 
(see Kim et al. 2005). This refers to achieving 
“access,” “affordability,” and “speed” in a “last 
mile delivery.” It also indicated that government 
programs should adopt complete e-technology 
rather than in segments as it is counterproduc- 
tive to the objectives of e-governance. 
e-Governance Bridges the “digital divide” 
among communities, regions, and nations and 
focuses upon technology systems which 
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respective requirements of gender, disability, 
caste, class, religion, race, language, or geogra- 
phy. A report (This information is taken from 
“Digital in 2017” report compiled by Hootsuite, 
social media management platform, and We Are 
Social, a social media agency. See link http:// 
www.hindustantimes.com/opinion/locat ing-gen 
der-in-the-digital-divide/story-zt10Vj NAwnOgqce 
ChyjkYCLfN.html. Accessed on 23.8.2017.) 
demonstrates that India’s internet penetration 
rate is only 35% in comparison to 50% of global 
internet penetration rate. Of the total Indian 
Facebook users of 191 million, only 24% are 
women. Economic and cultural norms dominate 
perceptions on the use of internet by women. 
Andreea Stoiciu (2011) highlighted in the UN 
Chronicle that there is need to increase the level 
and depth of all stakeholders’ participation in 
decision making and in implementing 
e-governance to bridge the great gap between 
knowledge-based and rudimentary societies 
which continues to be one biggest impediment 
towards bridging the digital divide. 

e Facilitates Learning of Processes: Inculca- 
tion of knowledge prevents techno-centrism 
or techno-determinism which give rise to 
monocultures in the pedagogies of develop- 
ment. This development is likely to bypass 
alternate designs which sustain civilizations 
and histories. This learning helps administra- 
tors to scientifically approach and improve 
indices of e-governance which move towards 
holistic and inclusive development through 
scientifically established targets (see Singh 
2013). The most commonly followed indices 
are those from the United Nations such as 
Human Development Index (HDI) such as the 
e-Governance Index (EGI), e-Readiness Index 
(ERI), Networked Readiness Index (NRD, 
and Web Measure Index (WMI). By setting 
indices the problem of biases which is so com- 
mon in qualitative assessments is addressed to 
logically. This helps benchmarking of results 
and practices relatively more authentic for 
research. 

e Ensures Data Security: Government and peo- 
ple expect their data to remain secure if they 
were to use e-services, and these are; cash, 
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medical records, bank accounts, agreements, 
official communication, emails, decisions, cit- 
izens’ identity information, intellectual prop- 
erty, etc. Hacking of the most protected 
government websites has taken place and data 
stolen and misused. (On 26th June 2017 some 
websites of the US Government were hacked 
by the pro-Islamic group. On 13th February, 
India’s most protected website of the Home 
Ministry was hacked and in 2016 also several 
such cases including the websites of Indian 
Missions abroad were hacked.) The ATM, 
debit and credit cards are protected through a 
password yet those who have lost cash are still 
growing. This has also thwarted many states 
from being proactive on uploading information 
on e-governance portals especially payments 
to the retired personnel such as e-pensions 
which had to be tested in many security trials 
before opening to people. A large number of 
software ensure safety of our bank accounts, 
property information, family data, creative and 
intellectual data. 


A very interesting argument made by Singh 
(2013, p. 6) highlights an intriguing predicament 
for a practitioner “whether the precedence of ‘e’ 
in governance makes any substantive change in 
the nature of governance or it’s the nature of 
governance itself which defines the applications 
of ʻe’ in governance.” This line of thought has a 
key role to play in an emerging design for ethical 
leadership which is likely to face many dominat- 
ing strands of politics and business companies. 
A liberal state governed by new institutional eco- 
nomics would get iconic market-friendly leaders 
as e-governance technology advances with the 
willing support of varieties of modern world 
messiahs like the media baron Keith Rupert 
Murdoch, (He is an American Australian busi- 
ness tycoon who shot into popularity due to his 
rapid strides in controlling the digital media and 
expanding it into a monopoly business through 
“News Corporation” owning over 800 companies 
in more than 50 countries with a net worth of 
over $5 billion.) world visionary saints like the 
late Steven P. Jobs, (The iconic co-founder of the 
Fortune 500 Apple Company which not only 
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ushered in an era of personal computers and 
touch screens but also a cultural transformation 
of all entertainment business in music, movies, 
IPhones and social networking sites on digital 
media. He recently died on 5th October 2011.) 
and strategic genies such as Bill Gates, (The 
American software genius and business leader 
in computers, founder of Microsoft Company 
which is constantly innovating with software for 
personal computers and for long remained 
uncontested in the market.) Bob Young, and 
Marc Ewing (Bob Young and Mark Ewing are 
two founders of the Open Software movement 
called the Red Hat movement in 1993, which 
since then has broken the Microsoft’s expensive 
monopoly of software. Red Hat has decontrolled 
ownership of these software for the benefit of 
smaller businesses, firms, and public sector appli- 
cations. Red Hat Movement can be referred to as 
a digital grassroots movement serving the inter- 
ests of the underprivileged in electronic industry.) 
(Singh 2013, pp. 5—6). 


Ethical Leadership: The Great 
Transformation 


This chapter attempts to find out if ethical leader- 
ship has undergone a transformation with the 
coming of e-governance. It is accepted that the 
concept of leadership entails many difficult ethical 
questions which lie beneath the processes of orga- 
nizational management and the leader’s drive 
towards the achievement of common good rather 
than personal interests. Ethical leaders are pro- 
vided much visibility through e-governance 
through which the structures and the processes 
of authority, compliance, and supervision stan- 
dards are maintained with responsibility, transpar- 
ency, and accountability. e-governance ensures a 
stamp of ethical forbearance and maturity to the 
decision-making processes. It is also transforming 
the traditional ethical leadership of compliance to 
moral codes of hard work, right behavior, and 
observance to norms of spiritualized ethics to a 
new knowledge-based wired mechanism which 
ensures collective moral responsibility to an 
impersonal and detached self-steering mechanical 
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system. Different authors have shared a variety 
of perceptions on traits of an ethical leader of 
today. While John W. Gardner (1990) could 
agree on “wisdom” as a key trait for a leader, 
Zhang (2013) suggested that leader should be 
able to create an open environment in which one 
could express and criticize or could even be a 
whistleblower. For the purpose of clarifying the 
connection of ethical leadership to e-governance, 
Starratt (2004) explains it as a commitment based 
on three essential virtues, 1.e., proactive responsi- 
bility; personal and professional authenticity; and 
an affirming, critical, and enabling presence to the 
workers and the work involved in teaching and 
learning. Notwithstanding an attached warning to 
ethical leadership alongside the above discussion 
on its traits is about its ability to understand the 
limitations of what this leadership can achieve as 
followers may not always follow everything that 
the leader would expect from them (p. 145). 
e-governance has speed which many users may 
not have the capacity to match with. 

The transformation is phenomenal but there 
is a common agreement to three fundamental 
requirements in ethical leadership as given 
below in Fig. 2. The subsequent section of this 
chapter would explain how ethical leadership gets 
supported through e-governance in undertaking 
proactive responsibility, remaining present for 
his supporters and followers, and also making 
his authenticity visible to the organization. 


Traditional Versus Modern Concepts of 
Ethical Leadership 


e-governance has transformed the concepts of 
ethical leadership by transforming the manner 
in which government works. It is not simply a 
breakdown of bureaucratic boundaries but also a 
leveling down of the traditional concept of hier- 
archy. The most substantive change comes in the 
dimensions of trust, legitimacy, and patterns of 
morality due to which citizens participate in the 
processes of governance. This could be under- 
stood only when one is familiar with what form 
of ethical leadership has traditionally preexisted 
this change. 
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Fig. 2 Substantive role of 
ethical leadership 


Traditional concepts of ethical leadership have 
emerged from the first recorded histories of king- 
doms as relationships between the rulers and the 
ruled rather than from the origin of mankind as 
biological records of “homo sapiens.” The earliest 
records dating back to the Indian manuscripts of 
Yajurveda 1500-3000 BC (Chendrayan 2009) 
and Kautilya’s Arthashastra (see Kazanas 2010, 
where the 3000 BCE produced Indian manu- 
scripts of Ramayana and Mahabharata have 
been acknowledged as the most ancient world 
texts for governance and ethical leadership.) of 
321 BC, Chinese manuscripts of Taoist philoso- 
pher Sun Tzu’s The Art of War (Bryman et al. 
2011) (600-421 BC) have described relationship 
of the rulers and the ruled in civil and military 
organizations, tactical dispositions of a leader, and 
statecraft. Interestingly, ethics (There could be no 
better holistic description of ethics as given by 
Kautilya, “The root of happiness is Dharma 
(ethics and righteousness), the root of Dharma is 
Artha (economy, polity), the root of Artha is right 
governance, the root of right governance is victo- 
rious inner-restraint, the root of victorious inner- 
restraint is humility, the root of humility is serving 
the aged” (Kautilya’s Book Chanakya Sutra 1—6) 
quoted in Rajput (2012).) occupies the core of 
every activity of the king, 1.e., law making, admin- 
istration, and citizen services. Ethical leadership 
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safeguards the delivery of services from cradle to 
grave and common good becomes the key of 
governance. (Kautilya’s Arthashastra Book two, 
Duties of Government Superintendents.) It jus- 
tifies its existence by providing the right environ- 
ment and freedom for citizens to advance. This 
perception dominated administrative theory dur- 
ing the postcolonial narratives of developmental 
administration and continued till the radical 
current of public choice and new institutional 
economics exposed the intentions of the state 
which provided and obtained ethical leadership 
(Buchanan and Tullock 1962; Olsen 1965; 
Meador and Skerratt 2017). The former concept 
of a leader with characteristics of being humane, 
interactive, and participative undergoes transfor- 
mation with the coming of e-governance. The new 
era leaders could be skilled in technology and may 
manufacture their leadership through the use of 
e-campaigns and publicity over the net and social 
media which have a global reach at the click of a 
button. The new scenario suggests that even an 
invisible and absentee leader can be seen to pro- 
vide ethical leadership. This is clearly reflecting 
the nature of the new techno-deterministic state as 
Singh (2015) suggests that the state has become 
neocorporatist and acts more in self-interest rather 
than as Weber’s rational-legal entity. At this junc- 
ture when the world seems changing its ethical 
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discourse and the greatest epitome of ethical lead- 
ership “the state” itself came under the sharpest 
attack, traditional trust in the leader also broke 
down (see Chakrabarty’s 2016). The deepening 
impact of new institutionalism over state institu- 
tions was exacerbated with the coming of the face- 
less system of government called e-governance 
which was large enough to hide a snoring admin- 
istrator. The deadlines for achieving targets set by 
the Millennium Development Goals (MDG) 
required both online and onground tracking for 
evaluating progress on implementation, of admin- 
istrative capacities, and about community resil- 
lence building. These few years preceding the 
MDG deadline of 2015 could highlight the fact 
that sustainable ethical leadership is predomi- 
nantly a ground-based leadership which is sensi- 
tive and proactive to people’s problems rather 
than a mere skilled-based cyber world cam- 
paigner, which could have elevated some to lead- 
ership status by default. 


Ethical Leadership Is About 
Strengthening Equitable Development 
with Efficiency and Speed 


The fourth report “Ethics in Governance” of the 
Second Administrative Reforms Commission in 
India (2007) had emphasized that the tools of 
modern technology such as Information and Com- 
munication Technology (ICT) should be used to 
transform the relationship of government with its 
constituents, citizens, businesses, and also its own 
agencies. This form of governance is called 
SMART (Simple, Moral, Accountable, Respon- 
sive, and Transparent) governance. (Paragraph 
83, Report of the Working Group on Convergence 
and E-Governance for the Tenth Five Year Plan 
(2002-2007), Planning Commission November, 
2001.) The year 2005 brought out some scholarly 
work in understanding leadership in relation to the 
trials of governments before the new technology. 
The overlapping domains of technology, ethics, 
integrity, and leadership challenges of 2005 found 
a place in some US-based publications by George 
Fredrickson and Richard K. Ghere’s Ethics in 
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Public Management and Carol W. Lewis and Stu- 
art C. Gilman’s The Ethics Challenge in Public 
Service. A few years later in 2008 an edited 
volume Ethics and Integrity of Governance: 
Perspectives Across Frontiers brought together 
the whole ongoing discourse on the subject. 

The new environment of e-governance during 
its starting years seemed more like a confused 
chicken and egg controversy (The scores of access 
to the ordinary masses have been so low that 
despite huge investments ranging from almost 
INR 40,000 crore in India (NeGP budget), TK 
2.81b and TK 10.97b. spent in Bangladesh 
(BanglaGovnet), and PKR 2.6 b. (ITS Notifica- 
tion, 19.10.2002) already exhausted in Pakistan 
(TRE survey) for the development of ICT infra- 
structure and procurement proposals, the percent- 
age population outreach efforts have not shown 
any significant change (Singh 2013, p. 9).) and 
was ready to become a recipe for disaster. The 
policies of e-governance did not and could not be 
brought in a single package like other policies and 
above that, the internal and external networking of 
the department further aggravated unresolved 
challenges for an erstwhile steel frame bureau- 
cracy. Therefore, e-governance recasts bureau- 
cracy (West 2005) and can redistribute power 
and functional responsibilities across all agencies 
with the critical intention not to accept status quo 
and to promote emancipation (Hirschheim and 
Klein 1994). It triggers many questions on the 
kind of “leadership ethics” needed for changing 
times (Van Wart 2013). This change finds it 
important to bring together critical management 
studies, critical information systems, and critical 
theory approach to technology (Stahl et al. 2014). 
This transforming ethical leadership would no 
more be localized, communitarian, or confined 
to specific geographical regions but is expected 
to spread wider and deeper in a manner known 
only to the state and the big multinational service 
providers (see Singh 2013). These new 
e-governance systems running state administra- 
tion would need leadership which is highly 
knowledgeable, exposed to global politics, ICT 
Control systems, internet governance, and the 
specialist groups within the ecosystem of ICT. 
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The new ethical leadership in e-governance is a 
legal person governed by Information and Tech- 
nology laws which nevertheless greatly influence 
the regular constitutional laws and requirements 
of civil and criminal Penal Codes. 

The e-governance era has proven record that an 
efficient, sensitive and hardworking leadership 
owns the largest number of best practices. This 
section would highlight the facts from some 
case studies in India. In 2005 the Department of 
Administrative Reforms and Public Grievances 
(DARPG) in India embarked upon an evalu- 
ation process of its identified best practices in 
e-governance. More than 200 practices were eval- 
uated with the funding made available by DFID 
and the World Bank to India. Interestingly, evalu- 
ation highlighted the need for ethical leadership as 
an indispensable tool for success in performance. 
Two states, i.e., Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh, pro- 
vided a committed leadership for their initiatives 
in e-governance through their chief ministers 
Narendra Modi and Chandra Babu Naidu, respec- 
tively. The success of their leadership is attrib- 
uted to the following reasons: 


1. Indigenization: Time-based, home grown 
skill development program. This was home 
grown through the use of local language, 
local relevance, and local markets. It was also 
locally managed as the government had hired 
retired personnel from the same office. The 
state encouraged their own sons of the soil 
from foreign countries and absorbed them in 
a mission-driven assignment for the benefit of 
their countrymen. The software and programs 
were simplified so that people do not feel 
obstructions in accessing services. As electric- 
ity load shedding was common, the state gov- 
ernments were held accountable for undeclared 
and arbitrary load shedding which affected 
the delivery of services. Training was imparted 
in several areas, i.e., uploading information, 
increasing access, simplifying administrative 
file jargon, signing partnership contracts, 
and diffusion of technology. Some of the 
richest states like Haryana and Punjab in 
India demonstrated the worst records in ethical 
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leadership in e-governance, while some of 
the poorest regions of the country like 
Bundelkhand in the state of Madhya Pradesh 
and Goghumba in the state of Gujarat had 
greater success stories due to the availability 
of ethical leadership. (Governance Knowledge 
Centre created by the Department of Adminis- 
trative Reforms and Public Grievances, at 
the Centre for the Study of Law and Gover- 
nance, evaluated more than 200 e-governance 
practices across the country which were 
subsequently submitted to the government in 
2009.These practices from Gogumbha and 
Bundelkhand (TARA-Haat) are published in 
Singh’s Enlarging Entrepreneurial Networks 
of Local Citizens in backward Regions of 
India, 2005.) 


. Proactive Bureaucracy: Bureaucracy made 


accountable to people through IVRS, SWAN, 
and Video Conferencing systems. Regulating 
the regulator and generating legislative respon- 
sibility for implementation was difficult, 
yet decentralized pathways due to the presence 
of answerable bureaucracy were not porous 
enough to create islands of corruption. The 
middle men disappeared and local people 
made the citizens’ service centers functional. 
The meticulously prepared 15 Reports of the 
Second Administrative Reforms Commission 
in India completed between 2007 and 2010 
have yet to be opened up, read, and 
implemented by the executive bodies. The 4th 
report is exclusively on Ethics and Integrity. 


. Interactive Websites: Reworking government 


websites to disseminate and deliver informa- 
tion. The Web Measurement Index suggests 
the nature of a particular government depart- 
ment as it rates the degree of openness being 
practiced by it. They were prepared in a manner 
that substantive information would be difficult 
access, downloading impossible, or search 
engine to an accountable administrator would 
be fuzzy. The websites should have quick 
access, relevant information, transparency 
about the department officials, simple contact 
processes, budgetary information, regular 
updating, and fast downloading. 
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Therefore ethical leadership becomes a quid pro 
quo of e-governance. Given below is a simple 
figure to show why one e-governance practice 
which progressed incrementally in relationship to 
citizens’ needs could be successful but the other 
which implanted arbitrary e-systems could not. 

Fig. 3a, b bring out the facts that to enable 
ethical leadership in e-governance, a complete 
e-system application and integration has to be 
completed through computer-mediated communi- 
cation with mobile telephony. The mobile tele- 
phony is also an integrated service mechanism 
which connects to land-based cellular networks 
as well as to satellites. Both networks are 
connected to the public switched telephone net- 
work (PSTN) which allows connectivity to any 
phone in the world. 


Does e-Governance Help in Installing 
Ethical Leadership? 


Ethical leadership as believed by the critical the- 
orists removes hurdles to the progress of workers 
in an organization. Ideology is one such hurdle 
which critical theorists dismiss as skewed percep- 
tions of reality which disadvantage some and 
advantage others (Freeden 2003; Hawkes 2003; 
McLellan 1995). e-governance may also be 
driven by a particular ideology (Gramsci 1971). 
It also relates to the rise of new technologies 
which have a hegemonic purpose often leading 
to reification which renders a potentially contested 
social agreement as a natural fact. It further leads 
to commodification which fails to question the 
purposive rationality and generates perpetuation 
of ideologies. 

Conventional public administration suggests 
that individual perspectives on power, authority, 
and leadership may influence the ethics of leader- 
ship in an organization. However, the coming 
of e-governance has largely diluted and 
depersonalized issues in a way that they can now 
be dealt with more rationally and participatively 
(Likert 1961). The humanists in organizational 
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theory such as Chris Argyris, Rensis Likert, and 
F. J. Roethlisberger have emphasized the devel- 
opment of human potential rather than just routine 
performance of jobs. Computer-mediated com- 
munication (CMC) coupled with various soft- 
ware, apps, and web applications has reduced or 
deepened routine management workload by trans- 
ferring them to self-regulatory automated systems 
and made more valuable time available to an 
administrator (Derks and Bakker 2010). These 
e-governance systems inadvertently contribute to 
ethical leadership in another valuable way. They 
assist in tracking performance and by doing that 
they are able to solve a long-standing bureaucratic 
puzzle of why rabbits loose and tortoise wins. 
Robert Jackall (1983) comments through an inter- 
pretative sociological analysis in an organization 
which is not tracking the work of its employees, 
“What if, however, men and women in the big 
corporation no longer see success as necessarily 
connected to hard work? What becomes of the 
social morality of the corporation—I mean the 
everyday rules in use that people play by—when 
there is thought to be no ‘objective’ standard of 
excellence to explain how and why winners are 
separated from also-rans, how and why some peo- 
ple succeed and others fail?” Such ethical prob- 
lems have always consumed work ethics within an 
organization and over the period has greatly 
diminished the impact of the Weberian Protestant 
ethics (see Weber 1958, p. 172) in the functioning 
of the organizational bureaucracy. The economic 
rise in the Asia-Pacific region drastically 
reinvented its work ethics (The bureaucratic ethics 
undergoes a drastic turnaround in a modern world 
in which success, patronage and wealth defines 
hard work and commitment to ethics. ‘In short, 
bureaucracy structures for managers an intricate 
series of moral mazes. Even the inviting paths out 
of the puzzle often turn out to be invitations to 
jeopardy. ’(Jackall 1983)) into ostentatious pro- 
duction plans and conspicuous consumption 
replacing the colonial critique of expensive 
bureaucracy and sensitivity towards the rights of 
the underprivileged. If at any point ethics has been 
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E-Governance and 
Ethical Leadership, 
Fig. 3 (a) Successful 
e-governance practice. 
(b) Failed e-governance 
practice 


Government health 
services for all but 
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to make district health 
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Administrators 
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Public Kiosks, in densely 
populated poor 
community areas to 
process applications 
direct online 


district hospital, 
gives appointment, 
date and time by 
evening 


information restricted on 
overloaded websites, 
appointment process 
unsupported by 
appropriate techy. 











unused techy.: 
Integrated Voice 
Recording Systems(IVRS) 
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E-Governance and Ethical Leadership, Fig. 4 Regular/ritual functions which can be brought under e-office activities 
of governance releasing time for substantive ethical leadership 


compromised, it is because the CMCs have not 
been tracked, monitored, and acted upon with 
diligence and commitment (Fig. 4). 


Conclusion 


e-governance requires a multidimensional ethical 
governance in contrast to the conventional per- 
sonalized leadership ethics of the past. The dem- 
ocratic state is inherently driven by the rational 
choice or hedonistic policies which strengthens its 
own survival in the form of discretionary and 
biased decisions, excluding participation of the 
opponents, marketing unsustainable short-term 
policies, and making information on grants and 
finances inaccessible on e-governance. All this is 
highly unethical therefore as organizations open 
themselves to the external world, its ethical 
dimensions become one of self-rationalization 
but through work and not through positions 
as in the past. The nature of administration and 
the state also influences ethics of leadership in 
e-governance. The paper has established through 
case studies how ethical leadership can steer 
through manifold challenges of e-governance. 
Under this tremendous lack of trust in the organi- 
zational leaders, e-based governance came as a 
mechanical, apolitical, and impassive tool to pro- 
tect the permeable developmental grants from 


misuse. This remains till today a most desirable 
reality of public governance (see the 2016, 
September, Tallinn, Estonia Meeting of OECD 
on ‘Leading Digital Transformation. . .’). 
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Synonyms 


Digital procurement; e-Bidding; e-Procurement; 
e-Public Procurement; e-Tendering; G2B; Online 
procurement; Public e-Procurement 


Definition 


An e-Government Procurement (e-GP) is the col- 
laborative use of information and communica- 
tions technologies by government agencies, 
bidding community, regulatory and oversight 
agencies, other supporting service providers, and 
civil society in conducting ethical procurement 
activities of the government procurement process 
cycle for the procurement of goods, works, and 
services, and management of contracts ensuring 
good governance and value for money in public 
procurement, and contributing to the socioeco- 
nomic development of country (Shakya 2015, 
p. 141). 


Introduction 


e-Procurement concept is not entirely new. In fact 
during the 1990s, a new trend of limited automa- 
tion within the organizational processes as well as 
the communications with the suppliers in relation 
to purchase requests and supplies started using 
Electronic Data Interchange (EDI) systems. As 
the Internet became accessible within both public 
and private sectors, there followed a gradual 
development and use of online tools for the auto- 
mation of business processes, which also led to 
the appearance of a number of web-based 
Business-to-Business (B2B) e-commerce sites 
and platforms. Inadequate Internet bandwidth 
available at the time and concerns around the 
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security of ecommerce were the key challenges 
for these early solutions. 

Internet bandwidth is not a challenge any- 
more, but the cost of bandwidth varies signifi- 
cantly country to country. Today the situation is 
significantly improved, web-based technologies 
are matured, choices of state-of-the art-data and 
network securities are available, and this digital 
environment is facilitating easy implementation 
and uptake of electronic services. Digital tech- 
nologies can be fully leveraged for enhancing 
public services including, among other public 
services, public procurement through the imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive e-Government 
Procurement system and can deliver tangible 
benefits to the government, private sector, and 
citizens. 


What Is e-Government Procurement 
(e-GP)? 


According to the World Bank (2003), e-GP is 
defined as “the use of information technology 
(especially the internet) by governments in 
conducting their procurement relationships with 
suppliers for the procurement of works, goods, and 
consultancy services required by the public sector.” 
The European Union (EU) offers a similar def- 
inition, specifically distinguishing procurement by 
“government institutions and other public sector 
organizations” (European Commission 2004). 
Shakya (2015) has given a comprehensive def- 
inition of e-Government Procurement that covers 
the modern spirit of implementing e-GP: 
An e-Government Procurement (e-GP) is the col- 
laborative use of information and communications 
technologies by government agencies, bidding 
community, regulatory and oversight agencies, 
other supporting service providers, and civil society 
in conducting ethical procurement activities of the 
government procurement process cycle for the pro- 
curement of goods, works and services, and man- 
agement of contracts ensuring good governance and 
value-for-money in public procurement, and con- 


tributing to the socioeconomic development of 
country (p. 141). 


The handling of all procurement processes 
cycle, fully electronic and integrated, is called 
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an end-to-end e-procurement. Implementation of 
a full-fledged e-GP system is a transformational 
initiative that cuts across the entire government 
agencies, supplier community, regulatory and 
oversight agencies, other supporting service pro- 
viders, and civil society. Making the shift from 
manual environment of public procurement to 
electronic environment requires a well-planned 
and sustained effort. Government officials 
and suppliers will have varying levels of matu- 
rity when it comes to using IT systems; training 
is therefore necessary so they can become adept 
in using e-GP systems. Legislative facilitation 
has to be made to enable e-GP. Computers and 
Internet connectivity in government agencies 
have to be made available and helpdesks have 
to be established to support users of e-GP. 
In short, solutions have to be designed to address 
business, functional, technological, and admin- 
istrative challenges associated with e-GP 
implementation. 


International Best Practices in the 
Implementation of e-Government 
Procurement 


More than 100 countries already implemented 
e-GP systems and a few countries have yet to 
take even the initial steps. Existing e-GP systems 
implemented in different countries are at various 
levels of maturity. International best practices 
entail the following key significance key signifi- 
cance for the successful implementation of the 
e-Procurement platform: 


e The e-Procurement platform is implemented as 
unitary centralized system, but the Procuring 
Entities (PEs) carry out their procurement 
transactions in decentralized way and indepen- 
dently on the platform following prevalent law 
and regulations and circulars. 

e The e-GP System is configured with the pro- 
visions available in acts and regulations to make 
most of those requirements automatically com- 
pliant while carrying out the e-GP transactions. 

e The e-Procurement system provides a single 
collaboration platform among the legislative, 
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regulatory and oversight agencies, public pro- 
curement entities, bidders, and civil society to 
carry out all kinds of procurement related 
transactions and execute their given mandates 
under the authority and role-based workflow 
enhancing accountability across the process 
through automated notification and time- 
stamped audit trails. 

e All stakeholders must get registered into the 
e-GP system as users with different roles, and 
each of users get their private workspace or 
dashboard to carry out procurement transactions 
under the defined workflow of each of the orga- 
nizations based on the authority given and con- 
figured in the system for them. 

e Non-PKI-based authentication is preferred 
alternative to PKI-based authentication 
because of the complexity of PKI-based 
authentication management for national and 
international bidders. 

e E-GP systems are compliant to the Multilateral 
Development Banks (MDB) e-Procurement 
Guidelines. Development banks also use the 
e-Procurement system as user to monitor the 
project progress and carry out review process 
through the system. 

e Open contracting Data Standard (OCDS) and 
Geotagging are built in the e-Procurement 
System. 


Early implementations of e-Procurement were 
mostly limited to few functions and processes. 
Based on the experience and lessons learned from 
the success and failure in different countries, end-to- 
end system implementations are preferred. Some 
countries have implemented advanced, fully inte- 
grated end-to-end e-GP systems, others 
e-Procurement systems with limited functionalities 
and processes. Countries such as South Korea, 
Bangladesh, Georgia, Zambia, and a handful of 
other countries have implemented full-fledged end- 
to-end e-GP. e-Procurement systems cover end-to- 
end procurement cycle (see Fig. 1) for all the public 
organizations to goods, works, and services using all 
procurement processes, and practices through all 
procurement methods (quotation, direct, open com- 
petitive, restrictive, single and multistage, frame- 
work agreement and auctions) from national and 
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international proposers leveraging the innovative 
functions and tools to address all aspects of good 
governance (i.e., transparency, accountability, effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, corruption control, equity 
and ethics, rule of law and predictability, and civil 
society awareness) through electronic environment. 

An end-to-end e-GP system generally covers 
the following functions and tools in addition to 
other supporting features: 


(a) e-GP portal and module for the information 
publication based on open contracting data 
standards (OCDS) and geotagging 

(b) Registration for bidders and PDE users 

(c) User-specific administrative dashboards 

(d) e-Bidding (covering procurement and dis- 
posal methods supported by public procure- 
ment law and regulations; from Annual 
Procurement Plan to signing of contract) 

(e) e-Auction 

(f) Contract management with contractor perfor- 
mance appraisal and management 


(g) Framework agreements and their 
management 

(h) e-Payments and guarantees 

(1) Administrative reviews (Complaints 
management) 

(j) e-Catalog 

(k) e-Authentication and authorization 


functionality 
(1) Workflow management and audit trails 

(m) Risk-aware indicator based e-Procurement 
Management Information System (e-PMIS) 

(n) Interface to Financial Management Informa- 
tion System (FMIS), business registration 
systems, and e-Tax 

(o) Online help and video tutorials 


Countries, such as Canada, USA, Chile, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, Mexico, the Philippines, and Por- 
tugal, have applied e-GP systems for more than a 
decade, and they are now used extensively by a 
large number of procurement entities, with scope 
for further enhancements. 


e-Government Procurement (e-GP) 


Strategic Objectives of e-Government 
Procurement 


In terms of e-commerce, e-procurement is usually 
the e-Government Procurement (e-GP), or 
e-procurement, is more than just a government 
website on the Internet to publish information 
about the procurement opportunities and other 
related information. The strategic objectives of 
the e-Procurement (see Fig. 2) are enhancing 
good governance, achieving value-for-money, 
and contributing to socio-economic development 
leveraging information and communication 
technologies in the country (Shakya 2015). The 
e-procurement supports and simplifies the public 
procurement processes for all stakeholders 
involved in public procurement: public/procuring 
entities, suppliers from business, oversight and 
regulatory authorities, and citizens. The use of 
the e-procurement system can connect all stake- 
holders and support processes for online procure- 
ment transactions and other related activities. 
In other words, e-GP supports and stimulates 
good governance. Therefore, the objectives of 
e-procurement run parallel to the objectives of 
good governance in public procurement. Imple- 
mentation of e-procurement system for the good 
governance can be seen as an exercise of 
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economic, political, and administrative authority 
to better manage the public procurement sector in 
the electronic environment. 

The strategic importance of procurement has 
been reiterated frequently. The level of coordi- 
nated incorporation, integration of public procure- 
ment, and different dimensions of good 
governance in process and practices of the 
e-procurement system development and imple- 
mentation influence the role of e-procurement in 
enhancing good governance. However, having all 
the best practices and dimensions of good gover- 
nance in a single system may require considerable 
understanding of the principles of good gover- 
nance in public procurement. 

According to Arrowsmith et al. (n.d.), the last 
decade of the twentieth century witnessed the start 
of a global revolution in the regulation of public 
procurement. Actually, challenges in procurement 
reforms are beyond procurement regulations to 
include procurement process, methods, procure- 
ment organizational structure, and workforce. 
According to Thai (2001), procurement reforms 
occur constantly in all countries, developed as well 
as developing countries. The purpose and scope of 
reforms may vary from country to country 
depending on the problems in the country, but fun- 
damental principles of procurement are in general 


E-GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 


GOOD GOVERNANCE 
e Transparency 
e Accountability 
e Efficiency, Effectiveness, 
and Predictability 
e Corruption Control 
e Easy Access 
e Rule of Law and Equity 
e Civil Society Awareness 





VALUE-FOR-MONEY 
e Value-for-Money 
Through Informed 

Procurement 
Management 


e Demand Aggregation 


SOCIOECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
e Adherence to National 
Development Plan 
e Technological Enablement 
and Job Generation 
e Quick Market Access 
e Informed Planning 
e Contribution to Green 
Procurement 


* Better Investment 





e-Government Procurement (e-GP), Fig. 2 Objectives of e-Government procurement (Copyright 2015 by R. K. Shakya) 
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same either that is in the developing country or in the 
developed country. The evolution of procurement is 
ongoing, from bureaucratic, manual process, green 
procurement to e-procurement systems. Therefore, 
the efforts have been made for the reform activities 
for the good governance in key sectors. 


Challenges in Traditional Procurement 
Environment 


Government procures goods, works, and services 
to meet the policy outcomes as well as carry out 
operational activities. In some cases, it is obvious 
that a particular procurement is directly associated 
with the development policies, but in other 
cases the procurements may facilitate indirectly. 
Whether the procurement is strategic for policy 
outcome or it facilitates regular operational activ- 
ities, government procuring organizations must 
adhere to government procurement policy, spirit 
of acts, and regulation through a fair and transpar- 
ent procurement process, adhering to the princi- 
ples of procurement good governance and value 
for money on spending public funds (Shakya 
2016a). 

In traditional paper-based procurement envi- 
ronment or ad hoc technology-based procurement 
systems, ensuring the adherence to the govern- 
ment policy, procurement acts, regulations, guide- 
lines, and principles of good governance by all of 
its government procuring organizations consis- 
tently and due diligently is not easy, and monitor- 
ing their compliance and procurement 
performance are not realistically possible. Tradi- 
tional procurement environments are challenged 
by processes with loopholes, officials given 
authorities to sanction procurements and contracts 
without having effective system of accountability, 
and undocumented practices. It is not easy to 
establish structures, processes, and monitoring 
system ensuring the desired practices because of 
paper-based work culture, fragmented processes, 
scattered authorities and inconsistent standards in 
procurement documents and practices, and 
enforcement complexities. Traditional procure- 
ment environment are prone to numerous com- 
promises with the legislative, procedural, 
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operational, and ethical behavioral requirements, 
which spans the whole life cycle, from the identi- 
fication of the need to procurement, through sup- 
plier selection and contracting, to the delivery of 
the required goods or services and (where rele- 
vant) the underlying policy outcome through to 
the disposal of the asset(s) or service closure or 
recompetition exercise. 

The implementation of e-procurement has 
been considered one of the most promising and 
feasible options for addressing challenges faced in 
the traditional procurement environment, and 
facilitates the governments in rendering enhanced 
governance in the acquisition of goods, works, 
and services for the public sector. 


e-Procurement as an Ideal Environment 
for Public Procurement 


There are different forms of e-Procurement 
implementations around the world that ranges 
from simple email-based bidding document sharing 
and bid submission to selected process automation 
to comprehensive end-to-end e-Procurement sys- 
tems covering complete processes of procurement 
life cycle. Very few of the e-Procurement systems 
can be found implemented with full fundamental 
functionalities, and considering all the aspects of the 
good governance principles of public procurement. 
Fragmented and ad hoc implementation of e-GP 
system only engenders inefficiencies, complexities 
in workplace, and frustrations to users and policy 
makers, as well as providing new options of 
corruptive practices and creates challenges in 
accountability chain. The e-procurement system 
implementation covering only partial or fragmented 
set of procurement functions may be inefficient and 
ineffective. This approach is not favorable for 
achieving desired objectives of public procurement 
(Shakya 2016a). 

According to Matthews (2005), vulnerability 
discovered from the traditional procurement sys- 
tem has led to the development of e-Procurement 
in the governments. The issue about public 
accountability of conventional procurement pro- 
cess also becomes an ethical issue. Whereas the 
procurement of goods and services is the most 
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significant activity of the government, not only in 
terms of the amount of activity but also the funds 
allocated (Moon 2005). 

Most of the governments around the world are 
implementing the e-GP systems as a tool for pub- 
lic procurement reform for better governance in 
this sector. e-Procurement as an innovative tool 
for reform in public procurement sector 1s 
required to be adopted by its stakeholders, mainly 
by the procuring agencies, bidders, and regula- 
tory/oversight agencies. The introduction of the 
e-GP system is expected to enhance the good 
governance, achieve better value for money in 
the public procurement sector, and support the 
socioeconomic development of the country. 
e-Procurement has proven itself to be one of the 
more effective and efficient tools for bringing 
good governance to the procurement process in 
many countries (Shakya 2012). 

Also as a result, the implementation of the e-GP 
system is expected to improve transparency in the 
procurement process; ensure accountability, rule of 
law, equity, and competitiveness; improve corrup- 
tion control; and increase civil society awareness 
in regard to the public procurement. Success of the 
e-GP implementation depends on numerous 
interdependent factors and processes, which are 
sometimes ignored or not considered by the imple- 
menters during its planning and implementation 
process. If properly designed and implemented 
with strong determination of the leadership for 
the public procurement reform, e-Procurement 
environment can be significantly a better platform 
for public procurement, which can strictly imple- 
ment and enhance all the aspects of the procure- 
ment good governance principles and the 
environment set by the legislative framework with- 
out any compromise on ethics and accountability 
and with enhanced transparency, efficiency, and 
effectiveness collaborating with all of its stake- 
holders including the tax payer citizens. 


Benefits of e-Government Procurement 
e-GP has a range of potential benefits, and the 


procurement of goods, works, and services 
through e-procurement is emerging worldwide 
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with the potential to reform processes, improve 
market access, and promote governance in public 
procurement. However, rather than a technical 
solution, e-procurement should be considered as 
a mainstream platform for the public procurement 
in general. Perceived benefits of implementing 
e-GP System are: 


e Improved overall procurement efficiency 

e Streamlined procurement processes 

e Shorter procurement processing time 

e Simplified and transparent procurement 
processes 

e Faster procurement cycle times 

e Ensured accountability 

e Corruption control 

e Increased competition from bidders 

e Equal opportunity for small to large bidders 
help to level the playing field 

e Enhanced public awareness on the expenditure 
of public fund 

e Lower procurement prices 

e Reduced order times 

e Improved compliance with procurement legis- 
lation and rules 

e Improved contract management 

e Improved information management and pro- 
curement analytics 

e Significant administrative savings 

e Easy implementation of decentralized procure- 
ment and performance monitoring 

e Informed procurements and policy decisions 


It is clear that the business case for e-GP should 
include a range of qualitative and quantitative 
aspects (see Table 1). 

The above discussion establishes the benefits 
of a well-conceived, competently implemented 
e-GP strategy. Benefits have been described in 
qualitative and quantitative terms. The qualitative 
benefits are not readily measurable; however the 
reported quantitative results include savings rang- 
ing between 5% and 20%. With public procure- 
ment accounting for between 15% and 20% of the 
national economy, this level of savings potential is 
substantial and the benefit/cost ratio should be 
overwhelming even without considering the qual- 
itative benefits. 
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e-Government Procurement (e-GP), Table 1 Factors for e-Procurement impact assessment 


Direct stakeholders 


Ministry of finance, departments 
Suppliers, departments 


Departments, communities 


Departments, public procurement authority 


No. | Factor e-Procurement impact 
l Prices Reduced 5-8% in 
competitive markets 
2 Transactional efficiency Reduced 65% for simple 
procurement 
3 Procurement cycle times Reduced 25-75% for 
complex procurement 
Reduced 80-95% for simple 
procurement 
Compliance As for maverick buying 30% 
5 Delegation control/ Up to 100% simple 
decentralization procurement 
6 Transparency/illicit Substantial reduction 
practices reported 
7 Spend coordination Increased 30% 


X maverick buying 


8 Audit capacity 100% for parts of 
procurement cycle 


9 SME/business 


development 25% 
10 Inventory value Reduced 70% 
1] Training requirements Reduced for common 


functions 


Malpractice, a flawed strategy, or poor man- 
agement in the development and implementation 
of e-GP can show negative impact. 


Conclusion 


This entry has provided an overview about 
e-Government Procurement (e-GP), and the role 
that it plays in enhancing public procurement 
sector. It began with a discussion of e-GP back- 
ground and evolution of definitions. The author 
presents a comprehensive definition of 
e-Government Procurement (e-GP) covering the 
core principles of public procurement, good gov- 
ernance, and modern spirit of implementing e-GP. 
Implementation of e-GP continues to advance 
across the world. Next, the entry provides a dis- 
cussion on the international best practices in 
implementing e-GP and its coverage. 

This entry also discussed strategic objectives 
of the e-Procurement, challenges in the traditional 
procurement environment, and discusses how 
e-Procurement can resolve those challenges. 


Online business enablement 


Departments, civil society 


Public procurement authority, attorney general, 
departments 


Budgets, departments 
Attorney general, public procurement authority 
Business development, suppliers 


Budgets, centralized procurements, centralized 
medical stores, departments 


All stakeholders 


Finally, the entry discusses the benefits of e-GP 
and factors of e-GP impact assessment. 


Cross-References 


Ethical Values 

Ethical Values and Personal Integrity 
Global Governance 

New Public Financial Management 
Transparency 
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Synonyms 

Accounting; Electronic government; Measure- 
ment; Responsibility 

Definition 

Definition of e-government: the use of informa- 
tion and communication technologies (ICT) and 


particularly the Internet, as a tool to achieve better 
government 
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Introduction 


Over the past decades, there has been a signifi- 
cant evolution of e-government, an overwhelm- 
ing evolution of information systems and 
information technology inspired by different 
strategies of implementation issued by the dif- 
ferent countries over time. While international 
bodies (United Nations, European Union, 
OECD, World Bank) have defined strategies 
and goals which are valid for every member, 
each country has the freedom to adapt them to 
its particular social, administrative, and eco- 
nomic context. Therefore, differences arise in 
terms of span of services provided via 
e-government, quality of introduction of new 
information technology tools in governments, 
and level of e-government achieved, in terms 
of e-participation, e-democracy, overcoming of 
the digital divide, and e-inclusion. 

Authors have identified different inner ele- 
ments of e-government. Among others the most 
important elements can be identified in the 
accountability and performance. Research has 
delved into the factors (historical, institutional, 
legal, organizational, functional, policy, and the- 
oretical background) that inhibit or promote the 
adoption of ITs systems and e-government in 
the public sector (Garson 2006). Accountability 
and performance still remain the scope of any 
public management reform through the western 
world (Bouckaert and Pollitt 2005); thus, this must 
also be the ultimate goal of any e-government 
initiative. 

Many studies have focused on the description 
of the introduction of e-government under 
different perspectives (Dunleavy et al. 2006; 
Hood and Margetts 2007). Then studies have 
changed focus to clarify extent and direction to 
which e-government influences accountability 
and performance. 

The extent to which e-government systems 
influence accountability and performance in the 
public sector can be judged by considering the 
achieved results of different countries. This anal- 
ysis will clarify the influence of e-government as 
intended by established national strategies on 
accountability and performance. 
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Combining E-Government, 
Accountability, and Performance 


The present section combines the areas of 
e-government, accountability, and performance 
in the public sector and examines how closely 
and critically intertwined they are. 

Programs of government do not work by 
themselves (Miller and Rose 1990); they require 
“technologies” if they are to be made operable. 
Technologies are devices for intervening, 
and they include notation, computation and cal- 
culation, procedures of examination and assess- 
ment, etc. Today they can be identified also 
with information technologies. Using the brief 
discussion above as a starting point, there is a 
strong case that can be made that e-government 
should be viewed within the context of an 
accountability and performance framework in 
the public sector. 

E-government represents the first form of 
extensive usage of ICT in the public sector, and 
since mid-1990s it has represented a major con- 
cern of public innovation for governments 
involved in the implementation of new public 
management-style reforms (Orelli et al. 2010). 
The e-government project is defined as “the use 
of information and communication technologies, 
and particularly the Internet, as a tool to achieve 
better government” (OECD 2003, p. 11), and it 
brings together a set of ideas about using infor- 
mation and a set of instruments for making these 
operable (Lapsley and Miller 2010). 

States have been implementing public sector 
policies by restructuring government institutions 
and public organizations, modernizing budgeting 
processes and rationalizing financial policy and its 
implementation, and renewing/reviewing public 
service delivery and public private partnership 
by using ICT tools with the aim of improving 
managerial processes and communication with 
citizens. 

As well as any other innovation, e-government 
requires designers and implementers, and the 
United Nations, European Union, OECD, and 
World Bank represent the main actor in achieving 
the so-called Information Society for All, 
designed to help governments meet demands 
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for the services they provide to citizens and 
businesses. 

Three dimensions seem to be important when 
e-government is studied with reference to 
accountability and performance. The first dimen- 
sion is the nature of the accountability relation- 
ship deploying an e-government. In other words, 
the source of the “account giving” in an IT system 
may be, according to Romzek and Dubnick 
(1987), political, legal, bureaucratic, or profes- 
sional. Each of these sources will have different 
criteria and sets of data and information they 
expect from such a system and places different 
demands on the IT system. 

The second dimension is the level of govern- 
ment and types of external stakeholders involved. 
For example, a government website may be devel- 
oped with the input of a citizen advisory commit- 
tee. Or different levels of government, for example, 
local and state governments, may interact with the 
federal or central government to shape government 
system deployment. In other words, actors that 
shape the concept of performance that has to be 
provided by e-government (Heeks 2006). 

The types of performance for which 
e-government is intended to accomplish represent 
the third dimension. E-government offers differ- 
ent services or information to citizens, other gov- 
ernments, contractors, or internal managers via 
the IT system. Each group will of course bring 
their own demands of output on the system 
(Poister 2003). Website or e-government informa- 
tion could include items such as how the govern- 
ment is structured, how laws are passed, and 
other basic government information. Overall, 
e-government implementation strategies may be 
focused more on efficiency gains (producing the 
same outputs at lower total cost, producing more 
outputs at the same total cost, or producing the 
same outputs at the same total cost in less time) and 
effectiveness gains (producing the same outputs at 
the same total cost in the same time, but to a higher- 
quality standard, or producing new outputs) 
(Hammers Specht and Hoff 2005; Reddick and 
Frank 2007). 

All three of these dimensions described can be 
used to categorize the strategies adapted in to link 
e-government, accountability, and performance. 
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Linkage Among E-Government, 
Accountability, and Performance 


According to present e-government main policy 
strategies (United Nations E-Government Survey 
2014), e-government requires new connections 
with accountability and performance as a prereq- 
uisite for development and in order to match 
declared strategies. 

The Information Society Project was set in 
motion in the early 1990s inspired by two factors. 
First, the US National Information Infrastructure 
Initiative (NII), introduced in the early 1990s, 
had a direct impact on many countries and inter- 
national organizations (United Nations 2002, 
2014). The guiding principles of the NII provided 
a model for subsequent initiatives expressed in 
such documents as the Bangemann report and 
e-Europe (European Commission 1994). Another 
factor was the assumed potential of new informa- 
tion and communication technologies. By 1993 
the US and EU were ready to construct a new 
agenda and meet the challenge of the emerging 
information age. At present the initiatives in the 
field of e-government are embedded in national or 
supranational strategy for growth. 

There are strong linkages between 
e-government, accountability, and performance. 
The United Nations General Assembly in its reso- 
lution “The Future We Want” reaffirmed the need 
to achieve sustainable development by promoting 
sustained, inclusive, and equitable economic 
growth. It stressed that all levels of government 
and legislative bodies play an important role in 
promoting sustainability. Overall, “sustainable 
development emphasizes a holistic, equitable and 
far-sighted approach in decision-making at all 
levels. It rests on integration and a balanced con- 
sideration of social, economic and environmental 
goals and objectives in both public and private 
decision-making. It emphasizes intragenerational 
and intergenerational equity” (E/2013/69, para. 6). 

It is clear that all governments are faced with a 
set of complex, multifaceted, and interdependent 
challenges. Effective collaboration among gov- 
ernment at all levels is essential, as it 1s with 
nongovernmental actors, to ensure good and col- 
laborative governance. 
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E-government and innovation can provide sig- 
nificant opportunities to transform public adminis- 
tration into an instrument of accountability. 
E-government is “the use of ICT and its application 
by the government for the provision of information 
and public services to the people” (UN Global E- 
government Readiness Report 2005). More 
broadly, e-government can be referred to as the 
use and application of information technologies in 
public administration to integrate workflows and 
processes and enable performance measurement, to 
effectively manage and measure data and informa- 
tion, to enhance public service delivery, as well as 
to expand engagement of people under a holistic 
and multi-stakeholder approach. 

Through e-government, public administrations 
around the world can be more efficient, 
provide better services, and respond to demands 
for accountability and performance within and 
among countries. 


Analysis 


In 2001 the United Nations assessed for the first 
time the global e-government development 
through the “Benchmarking E-government: 
Assessing the United Nations Member States.” 
Since then, there has been increasing evidence 
through public policy formulation and imple- 
mentation that e-government has played an 
effective enabling role in advancing national 
development. 

At present the main tool to monitor the devel- 
opment of e-government, based on specific indi- 
cators, is represented by the United Nations 
E-Government Survey (2014). The biennial edi- 
tion of the survey aims to exemplify successful 
e-government strategies, pioneering practices 
with a view toward administrative reform, and 
sustainable development. 

The conceptual framework of the 
E-Government Development Index (EGDI) 
remains unchanged since its inception in 2001. 
The EGDI is a composite measure of three impor- 
tant dimensions of e-government, namely, provi- 
sion of online services, telecommunication 
connectivity, and human capacity. 
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Twenty-five countries have a “very-high EGDIT” 
with index values in the range of 0.75—1.00 (see 
Fig. 1). The regional representation mirrors a 
majority of 64% (16 countries) from Europe, 20% 
(5 countries) from Asia, 8% (2 countries) from 
Americas, and 8% (2 countries) from Oceania. All 
top 25 are high-income nations, as defined by the 
2012 World Bank country classification. The 
Republic of Korea has retained the top spot in 
2014 with its continued leadership and focus on 
e-government innovation. Australia (2nd) and Sin- 
gapore (3rd) have both improved their rankings 
considerably over their 2012 performance. 
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One of the primary factors contributing to a 
high level of e-government development is con- 
current past and present investment in telecom- 
munication, human capital, and provision of 
online services. 

Figure 2 shows the breakdown of countries 
grouped by EGDI. While there are only 25 coun- 
tries (13%) ranked as very-high EGDI, the major- 
ity falls in the middle range, with 62 countries 
(32%) ranked as high EGDI and 74 countries 
(38%) ranked as middle EGDI. The lowest 
performing group, ranked as low EGDI, consists 
of 32 countries (17%). 








2014 2014 2012 Change in Rank 
Country Region EGDI Rank Rank (2012-2014) 
Republic of Korea Asia 0.9462 1 1 - 
Australia Oceania 0.9103 2 12 t 10 
Singapore Asia 0.9076 3 10 rf 
France Europe 0.8938 4 6 t 2 
Netherlands Europe 0.8897 5 2 EE 
Japan Asia 0.8874 6 18 t 12 
United States of America Americas 0.8748 7 5 4 2 
United Kingdom Europe 0.8695 8 3 4 § 
New Zealand Oceania 0.8644 9 13 t 4 
Finland Europe 0.8449 10 9 4 1 
Canada Americas 0.8418 11 11 - 
Spain Europe 0.8410 12 23 t 11 
Norway Europe 0.8357 13 8 45 
Sweden Europe 0.8225 14 7 4 7 
Estonia Europe 0.8180 15 20 t 5 
Denmark Europe 0.8162 16 4 + 12 
Israel Asia 0.8162 17 16 ‘1 
Bahrain Asia 0.8089 18 36 t 18 
Iceland Europe 0.7970 19 22 t 3 
Austria Europe 0.7912 20 21 t 1 
Germany Europe 0.7864 21 17 + 4 
Ireland Europe 0.7810 22 34 t 12 
Italy Europe 0.7593 23 32 t 9 
Luxembourg Europe 0.7591 24 19 i 5 
Belgium Europe 075644 23 2⁄4 11 
Very High EGDI Average 0.8368 
World Average 0.4712 


E-Government, Accountability, and Performance, Fig. 1 World e-government leaders (very-high EGDI) in 2014 
(Source: E-Government Global Survey 2014, p. 15) 
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Very High EGDI 









Australia 
Austria 
Bahrain 
Belgium 
Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

leeland 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Norway 

Republic of Korea 


singapore 
Spain 
Sweden 


United Kingdom 


United States 
of America 


__(More than 0.75) _ 


High EGDI 
(Between 0.50 and 0.75) 


Albania 
Andorra 


Antigua and 
Barbuda 


Argentina 
Armenia 
Azerbaijan 
Barbados 
Belarus 
Brazil 
Brunei 
Bulgaria 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Croatia 
Cyprus 
Czech Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

Fiji 
Georgia 
Greece 
Grenada 
Hungary 
Jordan 
Kazakhstan 
Kuwait 
Latvia 
Liechtenstein 


Lithuania 


Malaysia 
Malta 
Mauritius 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Mongolia 
Montenegro 
Morocco 
Oman 
Panama 
Peru 
Poland 
Portugal 
Qatar 
Moldova 
Romania 
Russian 
Federation 
San Marino 
Saudi Arabia 
Serbia 
Seychelles 
Slovakia 
Slovenia 

Sri Lanka 
Switzerland 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Ukraine 
United Arab 
Emirates 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 





Middle EGDI 





(Between 0.25 and 0.50) 





Algeria 
Angola 
Bahamas 
Bangladesh 
Belize 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina 
Botswana 
Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Cape Verde 
Congo 

Cuba 

DPR of Korea 
Dominica 
Dominican Re- 


publie 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Gabon 
Ghana 
Guatemala 
Guyana 
Honduras 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 
Jamaica 
Kenya 
Kiribati 
Kyrgyzstan 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Libya 
Madagascar 
Maldives 


Marshall 
Islands 
Micronesia 
Namibia 
Nauru 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Palau 
Paraquay 
Philippines 
Rwanda 


Saint Kitts 
and Nevis 


Saint Lucia 


St Vincent and 
the Grenadines 


Samoa 
Senegal 
South Africa 
Sudan 
Suriname 
Swaziland 
Syria 
Tajikistan 
Thailand 
TFYR 

of Macedonia 
Timor-Leste 
Tonga 
Trinidad 
and Tobago 
Turkmenistan 
Tuvalu 
Uganda 
Tanzania 
Uzbekistan 
Vanuatu 
Viet Nam 
Yemen 
Zimbabwe 
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Low EGDI 
(Less than 0.25) 
Afghanistan 
| Benin 


| 
Burkina Faso 


Céte d'ivoire 


| Equatorial Guinea 


Eritrea 


Mozambique 


: Myanmar 


Sierra Leone 
Solomon Islands 


E-Government, Accountability, and Performance, Fig. 2} Countries grouped by EGDI in alphabetical order (Source: 


E-Government Global Survey 2014, p. 17) 


Conclusion 


The United Nations E-Government 2014 Survey 
highlights that effective e-government develop- 
ment depends on strong political will, collabora- 
tive leadership, and new governance frameworks 
to support and manage a citizen-centric service 
delivery model, including a national ICT policy 
and e-government strategy, as well as strengthen- 
ing institutions and building the capacities of 


public servants. Commitments to collaboration, 
Openness, transparency, accountability, and par- 
ticipation in national public governance, backed 
by robust ICT infrastructure, adequate human 
capital, and online service delivery, are also of 
critical importance to the development of effec- 
tive e-government for a sustainable and desirable 


future. 


Focusing on the key findings of the survey, we 
can draw the main conclusions from the latest 
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assessment of e-government and its relevance in 
terms of improving accountability and perfor- 
mance in the public sector. There is a strong need 
to improve transparency to build accountability 
and trust, as well as to better perform in terms of 
efficiency and effectiveness, thanks to the invest- 
ment in telecommunication, human capital, and 
provision of online services. In order to close the 
gap, there is the opportunity to promote and adopt 
the open government approach: by opening their 
data, their processes, and their services, govern- 
ments can provide better, more attractive services 
at less cost, create jobs and growth opportunities, 
and increase accountability and trust. It also allows 
citizens to participate in the design, creation, and 
delivery of digital public services. 


Cross-References 


Accounting Principles 

Administrative Reform 

Leading Governmental Reform 

Management Strategies and Budgetary Politics 
Transparency 
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Synonyms 


Digital government; E-government; Electronic 
government 


Definition 


E-government is defined as the relationships 
between governments, their customers 
(businesses, other government units/types, and 


This encyclopedia entry is a revised and updated version of 
a section of the following PhD dissertation: Yildiz, Mete. 
2004. “Peeking into the Black Box of E-government 
Policy-Making: The Case of Turkey.” Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Public Affairs Program, Indiana University 
Bloomington, pp. 7-19. 
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citizens), and their suppliers (again, businesses, 
other government units/types, and citizens) by the 
use of electronic means. 


Introduction: Government 
and Technology 


Early students of technology regarded technolog- 
ical issues in government as a peripheral concern 
rather than as a core management function. The 
concept of technology is used rather loosely here. 
In addition to the meaning of “machines and 
sophisticated devices,” technology also generi- 
cally means the study of techniques or tasks 
(Perrow 1979, p. 162). The main objectives of 
technology use in government were enhancing 
the managerial effectiveness of public administra- 
tors while increasing government productivity. 
Taylor’s scientific management movement is a 
perfect example to this orientation (Waldo 1955, 
pp. 18-19). Technology was seen as a means to 
manage the limitations of bounded rationality and 
provide the infrastructure for better decision- 
making (Simon 1976, p. 286). Perrow 
(1967) argued that technology is an important 
determinant of the structure and the strategy of 
the organizations that use it. Until the introduction 
of the Internet and widespread use of personal 
computers, technology was a peripheral govern- 
mental concern. Until then, the main use of tech- 
nology in government organizations was the 
automation of mass transactions such as financial 
transactions using mainframe computers (Schelin 
2003, p. 121). Thus, technology was buffered 
from the core in order to manage the uncertainty. 
This was necessary since technology and environ- 
ments are the two basic sources of uncertainty that 
challenge rationality in organizational decision- 
making (Thompson 1967, p. 1). In addition, 
since information technology (IT) was used for 
the automation of backroom operations and 
improvement of the efficiency of clerical activities 
(Zuboff 1988), government IT professionals were 
isolated from functional and executive oversight 
(Holden 2003, p. 56). 

The diffusion of personal computers in the 
1980s provided each public administrator with a 
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personal information technology system and thus 
opened a new period of IT use in government. At 
this point, technology management began to be 
decentralized in government agencies. Along with 
decentralization came the realization that IT issues 
should be integrated to the core functions in gov- 
ernment. Three important events marked the 
movement toward the integration of technology 
and technology-related issues in public adminis- 
tration. The first is the Urban Information Systems 
(URBIS) project, which was conducted from 
1973 to 1978 at the University of California, 
Irvine, by a multidisciplinary team. This was the 
“first large, systematic, empirical study to focus 
specifically on policy and outcomes related to 
computer use in complex service organizations” 
(King 2004, p. 97). It uncovered the “continuing 
social and political processes in which the tech- 
nology is constrained — somewhat controlled and 
shaped — by its environment’ (Danziger 
et al. 1982, p. 7). These researchers adopted an 
Open systems theory perspective of technology 
and its environment and emphasized the con- 
tinuous interaction between government organi- 
zations and their internal and external 
environments (Danziger et al. 1982, p. 8). They 
argued that, “computing will reinforce the power 
and influence of those actors and groups who 
already have the most resources and power in 
the organization” (1982, p. 18). Second, in 1985, 
a National Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration (NASPAA) commit- 
tee recommended that computing should be a 
main skill taught in MPA programs (Northrop 
2003, p. 2). Third, Bozeman and Bretschneider 
(1986) wrote a seminal article in the Public 
Administration Review, in which they argued 
that technology is transforming the government, 
and more academic attention should be given to 
this area. Still, one had to wait for the widespread 
use of the Internet and the Web for the emergence 
of a full-fledged e-government concept. Before 
this, IT use in government was primarily internal 
and managerial (Ho 2002). 

Together with the introduction of the World 
Wide Web, the 1990s also witnessed the incorpo- 
ration of IT to government reform with the 
National Performance Review Report in 1993 
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and the resulting “reinventing government” 
movement. The enactment of some very important 
legislation during this decade supported the reform 
movement and the use of IT in government 
(Schelin 2003, pp. 122—123). The 1995 amend- 
ment of the 1980 Paperwork Reduction Act 
(PRA) provided guidelines for government IT 
investments and encouraged more cross-agency 
information sharing. The 1996 Electronic Freedom 
of Information Act (EFOIA) clarified the rules for 
issuing of and public access to the government 
electronic records. The 1996 Personal Responsibil- 
ity and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA) mandated the social services agencies 
to test the promise of e-government applications on 
the field at intergovernmental levels. The 1996 
Clinger-Cohen Act created the position of chief 
information officers in every agency and encour- 
aged the integration of IT into the strategic plan- 
ning process. All of these legislative efforts 
culminated in the enactment of the 2001 
E-Government Act, which provided both the orga- 
nizational and financial infrastructure of wide- 
spread e-government applications (Schelin 2003, 
p. 124). The tragic events of September 11, 2001 
and the terrorist acts throughput the world since 
then caused the utilization of technology in mas- 
sive proportions ranging from the centralization 
and consolidation of government databases to the 
use of emerging technologies such as biometrics in 
efforts against terrorism. 


Definition of E-Government 


Information and communication technologies 
(ICTs) increasingly diffuse into every aspect of 
our lives and nearly every academic discipline. 
From the standpoint of public administration, the 
Internet stands out among these new technologies 
because of its numerous uses (Web browsing, 
e-mail, electronic file transfer, electronic discussion 
groups, etc.). More importantly, ICTs were recog- 
nized to have tremendous administrative “poten- 
tial.” For example, ICTs could help create a 
networked structure for interconnectivity, service 
delivery, efficiency and effectiveness, interactivity, 
decentralization, transparency, and accountability. 


E-Government: Informatization of Government and Politics 


Electronic government, or e-government, has 
emerged as a popular catch phrase in public admin- 
istration to cover all of these functions. 

E-government is defined as “utilizing the Inter- 
net and the World Wide Web for delivering gov- 
ernment information and services to citizens” 
(ASPA and UN 2002, p. 1). It may also include 
using other ICTs in addition to the Internet and the 
Web, such as “database, networking, discussion 
support, multimedia, automation, tracking and 
tracing, and personal identification technologies” 
(Jaeger 2003, p. 323). Fountain (2001, p. 4) pre- 
fers to call this phenomenon “digital government” 
or “virtual state” instead of e-government. 


Digital government .. . is a government that is orga- 
nized increasingly in terms of virtual agencies, cross- 
agency and public-private networks whose structure 
and capacity depend on the Internet and web. .. . The 
virtual agency, following the web portal model used 
in the economy, is organized by client. 


Brown and Brudney (2001, p. 1) define 
e-government as the use of technology, especially 
Web-based applications, to enhance access to and 
efficiently deliver government information and 
services. They categorize e-government efforts 
into three broad categories of Government-to- 
Government (G2G), Government-to-Citizen 
(G2C), and Government-to-Business (G2B). 
One may include two additional categories in 
this list: Government-to-Civil Societal Organiza- 
tions (G2CS) and Citizen-to-Citizen (C2C), if the 
interaction among citizens is related to the other 
three categories of e-government. 


Models of E-Government Development 


E-Government development is studied by build- 
ing models of its stages. The first model, presented 
by Layne and Lee (2001, p. 124), argues that 
e-government projects evolve through four stages 
of development as their integration and techno- 
logical and organizational complexity increase. 
The first stage is cataloging, providing govern- 
ment information by creating government 
agency Websites. At this stage, only one-way 
communication between the government and the 
governed is possible. The second stage is 
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transaction. Agencies at this stage can provide 
online transactions with government agencies. 
This makes two-way communications possible. 
The cataloging and transaction stages focus on 
creating an electronic interface for government 
information and services. The third stage is the 
integration of government operations within func- 
tional areas in government. Agencies working in 
the same functional area integrate their online 
operations, for example, database sharing by the 
FBI, CIA, and NSA. The final stage is horizontal 
integration. Different functional areas are inte- 
grated within the same electronic system and put 
to use through a central portal. The last two stages 
focus on the integration of the provision of 
e-government activities within the existing gov- 
ernmental structure. 

The second model of e-government develop- 
ment was introduced in a study conducted by 
the American Society for Public Administration 
(ASPA) and the United Nations (2002, p. 2). It 
proposed a five-stage model of development. The 
first stage is the “emerging” stage, in which an 
official online government presence is established. 
Second, a number of government sites increase in 
number and become more dynamic in this 
“enhanced” stage. The third “interactive” stage 
enables the users to download forms and interact 
with officials through the Web. In the fourth 
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“transactional” stage, users have the ability to 
make online payments for transactions. The final 
“seamless” stage makes the integration of elec- 
tronic services across government agencies 
possible. 

The ASPA-UN model is very similar to that of 
Layne and Lee (2001, p. 124). The ASPA-UN 
“emerging” and “enhanced” stages roughly corre- 
spond to Layne and Lee’s cataloging stage. The 
“interactive” and “transactional” stages are com- 
parable to “transaction” stage of Layne and Lee. 
The “seamless” stage covers both vertical and 
horizontal integration. Recognizing the overlap, 
Schelin (2003, p. 129) organized a typology of 
e-government by using both models (see Table 1 
below). 

Both Layne and Lee (2001) and the ASPA-UN 
(2002) models, as well as the Schelin (2003) 
typology, are oversimplifications. Stages of 
e-government development do not necessarily 
follow each other neatly in a chronological or 
linear order. Moreover, such models may not be 
applicable to e-government development in 
developing countries, as those countries have a 
chance to learn from the e-government successes 
and failures of developed countries. Thus, devel- 
oping countries have a much faster learning curve; 
they can perform the requirements of all the stages 
almost simultaneously. 


E-Government: Informatization of Government and Politics, Table 1 E-government typology 


Stage Orientation Services Technology Citizens 

Stage one: Administrative Few, if any Only Web Going it alone 

emerging Web 

presence 

Stage two: Administrative, Few forms, no Web, e-mail Links to local 

enhanced Web | information transactions agencies 

presence 

Stage three: Information, Number of forms, online | Web, e-mail, portal Some links to 

interactive users, submissions state and federal 

Web presence | administrative sites 

Stage four: Information, Many forms and Web, e-mail, digital Some links to 

transactional users transactions signatures, PKI, portals, SSL state and federal 

Web presence sites 

Stage five: Users Mirror all services Web, e-mail, PKI, digital Crosses 

seamless Web provided in person, by signatures, portal, SSL; other departments and 

presence mail and by telephone available technologies layers of 
government 


Source: Schelin (2003), p. 129; adapted from ASPA and UN (2002) and Ho (2002) 
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Technology Enactment View of E-Government 
Fountain (2001, pp. 10-14) introduced the tech- 
nology enactment framework in her book “Build- 
ing the Digital State.” This framework has three 
main elements (see Fig. 1 below). First, applica- 
tion of IT to an organization changes the objective 
form of that technology due to its adjustment to 
the organizational form. Second, there is a 
two-way interaction between the existing institu- 
tional arrangements and organizational forms. 
Third, the first two elements, that is, adoption 
and implementation processes, transform the 
objective form of technology to its enacted form 
(Bretschneider 2003, p. 738). In other words, 
technology is customized to the needs and the 
environment of a specific organization through 
the process of enacting. 

Fountain’s technology enactment framework is 
criticized for three reasons. First, Bretschneider 
(2003) argues that the framework is so abstract 
and generalized that it is difficult to use it for 
prediction. He also emphasizes the lack of numer- 
ous testable hypotheses in Fountain’s work. Nor- 
ris (2003) agrees with this argument and asserts 
that the cases do not present enough evidence to 
test the enactment theory. For example, both 
scholars think that Fountain exaggerates her case 
for inter-organizational alternatives to bureaucra- 
cies (Bretschneider 2003, p. 741; Norris 2003, 


E-Government: 
Informatization of 
Government 

and Politics, 

Fig. 1 Technology 
enactment framework 
(Source: Fountain 2001, 


p. 11) 


Objective 
information 


Organizational 
forms 
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p. 422). Norris even argues that the book is not 
about IT and institutional change but about orga- 
nizational politics (2003, pp. 421-422). Garson 
(2003, p. 430) reevaluates Fountain’s leading case 
and presents evidence that the case evolved much 
differently than its presentation in the book. Yang 
contends that Fountain’s use of neoinstitutionalist 
theory fails to explain how agents overcome insti- 
tutional barriers (2003, p. 432). Danziger (2004, 
p. 109), on the other hand, defends the technology 
enactment framework. He argues that the separa- 
tion of objective and embedded technology, the 
richer examination of social networks, and a more 
nuanced discussion of institutional theory are 
useful. 

A second criticism is that Fountain’s research 
agenda are not well linked to the previous litera- 
ture in both public administration and IT 
(Bretschneider 2003, p. 741; Norris 2003, 
p. 418). Norris argues that e-government is not 
that different from the uses of other technologies 
in government. Thus, previous lessons apply to 
e-government (2003, p. 738). Grafton agrees with 
Bretschneider that the bulk of Fountain’s work is 
“useful reformulation of conventional ideas” 
(2003, p. 412). He also disagrees with Fountain’s 
claims about the originality of her framework. 

The third criticism is Fountain’s limited focus, 
as the book uses examples only from the US 


Enacted 
technology 


ar Outcomes 


Institutional arrangements 
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federal government. While Bretschneider (2003, 
p. 741) sees this as a problem, Grafton disagrees 
by stating that the discussion is applicable to state 
and local governments in the United States and 
elsewhere in the developed world (2003, p. 411). 


Limitations of the E-Government 
Concept 


The first limitation of e-government is that there 
is still no standard definition of the concept. In 
other words, it is difficult to define what exactly 
e-government is. This difficulty stems from a cou- 
ple of reasons: 

First, e-government is a concept defined by the 
objective of the activity (transfer of government 
information and services among governments, 
their customers, and suppliers), rather than by 
the specific technology used, provider of the 
service/information, or clear-cut activities of 
the related actors. Hence, many definitions of 
e-government are rather loose and gloss over the 
multiple meanings e-government might have 
depending on the specific context, regulatory 
environment, dominance of a group of actors in 
a given situation, etc. (Yildiz 2007). 

Second, e-government is one of those concepts 
that mean a lot of different things to a lot of 
different groups. For instance, Pern 6 (2001, 
p. 7) identifies different parts of e-government as 
e-service delivery, e-democracy, and 
e-governance. Rapid technological changes also 
make it difficult to “fully grasp the meaning, 
opportunities, and limits of the concept” (Prins 
2001, p. 1). Therefore, there are many alternative 
definitions that each emphasizes a particular 
subsection of these relationships, such as those 
pertaining to issues of accountability, transparency, 
interactivity, participation, cost-effectiveness, etc. 

Third, as if it is not enough for the real sub- 
stance of the concept to be ambiguous, poorly 
defined and/or context dependent, e-government 
contains much hype and promotional efforts/liter- 
ature as well, similar to the concepts of 
“knowledge management” or “management by 
objectives.” Hype is often accused of raising 
expectations above realistic levels, preventing 
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people from seeing what is going wrong in an 
area, and thus delaying corrective action. Hype 
is not always dysfunctional, though; it can be 
functional if it mobilizes interest and gives people 
a shared (although sometimes a quite distorted) 
vision to act upon. 

Finally, one might ask how substantial a 
change is required to meet the criteria for a gov- 
ernment technology project to be titled as an 
e-government project. For example, are static 
Websites or e-mail addresses of public managers 
enough or is some level of interaction required? 
Layne and Lee (2001) answer this question with 
their stages of e-government growth model. Pro- 
jects at any of these steps could be defined as 
e-government projects. 

A critically important question for this study is 
to explain how the theory and practice of 
e-government fits into the larger context of public 
administration. The most obvious theoretical 
connections between the public administration 
and e-government literatures are in (1) the admin- 
istrative reform, reinventing government, and new 
public management literature, (2) network theory 
and especially its variant/subset of “policy issue 
networks”, and (3) institutional theory of organi- 
zations. It is beneficial to briefly review these 
literatures here and point out their connections 
with e-government theory and practice. 


Conclusion: Future of E-Government 
Studies 


Over the years, service expectations of the users of 
e-government information and services have 
changed. In addition, e-government service stan- 
dards have also evolved from government agency 
Websites to government portals that centralize and 
customize electronic service delivery by govern- 
ment. Today, the questions of “what is next?” or 
“what is the next big thing in e-government stud- 
ies?” increasingly come to mind. There are several 
answers to this question about the future of 
e-government: 

First, e-government service standards evolved 
over time from government agency Websites to 
central government portals, and simultaneously 
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from Websites to mobile applications, and finally 
from mobile applications to now social media 
platforms. Today, the increasing use of social 
media platforms for providing government infor- 
mation and services online is an important trend in 
e-government studies. 

Secondly, big questions of e-government are 
proposed by some researchers in order to take 
stock of e-government studies so far, to encourage 
thinking “out of the box,” and to determine poten- 
tial venues for further contributions. These big 
questions for e-government research are listed as 
follows: (1) How can e-government studies be 
better connected to and grounded in the main- 
stream public administration research? (2) How 
can e-government studies be more multi- 
disciplinary and comparative? (3) How to better 
measure and evaluate e-government performance 
and results? and (4) How to produce novel and 
more usable concepts, models, and theories in 
e-government research? (Yildiz 2012) 

A third direction for future e-government stud- 
ies is the application of some new technological 
developments to e-government applications. 
Some of these new technological developments 
and applications can be listed as big and open 
data, Internet of things, and data visualization 

A fourth and final topic is how to deal with the 
implementation problems of e-government pro- 
jects. Some of such challenging problems of 
e-government implementation can be listed as 
the issue of digital divide, government surveil- 
lance, and the resulting need for the protection of 
the privacy of personal information within the 
context of e-government applications. 
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Synonyms 


Disaster operations plan; Disaster preparedness 
plan; Emergency management plan; Emergency 
plan; Disaster plan; Emergency preparedness 
plan; Emergency response plan 


Definition 


Emergency operations plans are plans that define 
the scope of preparedness and emergency man- 
agement activities necessary for an organization 
to respond to an emergency or disaster. The term 
is most frequently used to describe an operational 
level plan that coordinates the response activities 
of multiple agencies and departments within a 
jurisdiction. 
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Origin and Underlying Principles 


The emergency operations plan is intended to 
address the two types of needs or demands gener- 
ated by disasters. The first type consists of agent- 
generated needs, those needs that are created by 
the specific nature of the disaster itself. For exam- 
ple, the demands created by a flood differ from 
those generated by an earthquake. The second 
category consists of response-generated needs, 
those that are created by the jurisdiction’s actions 
in response to the disaster. Where agent-generated 
needs will vary by disaster, response-generated 
needs tend to remain constant. While floods and 
earthquakes may create different problems, both 
require similar response activities, such as shel- 
tering, medical assistance, and evacuation (Dynes 
et al. 1981). Emergency operations plans repre- 
sent an attempt to identify and standardize strate- 
gies to meet response-generated needs while 
identifying the unique differences among hazards 
that create agent-generated needs. Understanding 
the two types of needs present in a disaster is the 
key to understanding the concept of all-hazards 
planning that forms the basis of the emergency 
operations plan. “All-hazards” does not mean 
having a plan for every possible hazard faced by 
a community. Rather it makes use of the concept 
of response-generated needs to develop strategies 
for addressing those common needs present in all 
disasters. This results in a plan that has applica- 
bility to all disasters and can provide a starting 
point to responding to unexpected events. This 
also simplifies planning for specific hazards; plan- 
ners are able to focus on the unique needs gener- 
ated by the hazard without having to construct a 
plan that addresses all the needs of the specific 
disaster. 

The concept of the emergency operations plan 
evolved from military war planning. During the 
Cold War era, the federal government provided 
funding for nuclear war planning positions at local 
and state levels. These positions were typically 
filled by retired military officers with experience 
in planning. These officers applied the concepts 
and formats with which they were familiar: a basic 
plan supplemented by annexes which are in turn 
supplemented by appendices and tabs. As time 
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passed, these war planning positions were increas- 
ingly used for natural hazards planning under the 
dual-use doctrine, and these plans eventually 
evolved into the all-hazards model used today. 
By this time, the military planning model was 
firmly entrenched as the format for emergency 
operations planning and codified in federal guid- 
ance documents beginning with CPG 1—8 Guide 
for The Development of State and Local Emer- 
gency Operations Plans (FEMA 1990) and cul- 
minating in the current guidance in CPG 
101 Developing and Maintaining Emergency 
Operations Plans (FEMA 2010). 

The typical emergency plan consists of three 
elements: 


1. The basic plan, which provides the overall 
concept of the jurisdiction’s approach to 
response. This element assigns responsibility 
for specific operational tasks to departments 
and agencies, describes overall coordination 
processes and legislative authorities, and estab- 
lishes administrative procedures for 
maintaining the plan. 

2. Functional annexes, which provide details on 
the performance of specific operational func- 
tions. These functional annexes are sometimes 
subdivided into emergency support functions 
which deal with operational functions such as 
sheltering and evacuation and support func- 
tions which provide support to the overall 
response, such as logistics and finance. Func- 
tional annexes are not plans in themselves. 
Rather, they provide the concepts and informa- 
tion needed to develop supporting plans. They 
identify lead and supporting agencies, opera- 
tional goals, available resources, funding, and 
other related information that have been coor- 
dinated during the planning process. 

3. Hazard-specific annexes, which address the 
unique needs generated by specific hazards. 
Where the basic plan and functional annexes 
address response-generated needs, the hazard- 
specific annexes focus on agent-generated 
needs unique to a specific type of hazard. For 
example, an annex for flooding might include 
pre-identified evacuation routes and specific 
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assignments to departments and agencies for 
supporting evacuation. By their nature, hazard 
specific annexes tend to include more detailed 
planning than functional annexes. 


Concepts and Planning Methodologies 


To develop an effective emergency plan, one first 
needs to understand the context within which the 
plan is used. The emergency plan is not an end in 
itself and is not intended to be the sole determinant 
of response activities. In each crisis there are three 
levels of operation (Canton 2007): 


1. Tactical — the responders who are providing 
direct services to the affected population. Tac- 
tical responders need detailed, specific plans 
and procedures that focus on their assigned 
mission. Their event horizon is extremely 
short term, often measured in minutes. 

2. Operational — the people who are coordinating 
and supporting tactical operations. This coor- 
dination typically occurs at an emergency 
operations center using a multiagency team. 
This team attempts to anticipate the needs of 
the responders and to “jump ahead” of the 
disaster. The event horizon here is measured 
in hours and days, with emphasis on informa- 
tion collection and analysis and on resource 
management. 

3. Strategic — senior officials tasked with deter- 
mining the long-range impact of the event and 
anticipating recovery issues. The event horizon 
for strategic planning tends to be long range, 
typically measured in months and years. 


The emergency operations plan is intended to 
provide structure to the operational level. It is 
informed by the overall community strategy for 
disaster response. Such a strategy is based on 
factors such as the overall risk tolerance of the 
community, its vulnerability to hazards, and the 
resources and capabilities available for response. 
Those resources and capabilities are applied to 
response through the tactical level plans for each 
department and agency. The emergency 
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operations plan is the mechanism used to synchro- 
nize those various plans in order to support a 
coordinated response. 

Emergency operations plans are also reliant on 
other community plans. For example, continuity 
of government plans are intended to maintain 
essential government functions during a crisis. 
Supporting this mission are the continuity of oper- 
ations plans that ensure the continuance of essen- 
tial functions within each department or agency. 
Since most emergency operations plans assume 
that essential government functions will continue 
during a crisis, the success of the emergency oper- 
ations plan hinges on the success of the continuity 
of government and continuity of operations plans. 
The purpose of the community emergency man- 
agement program is to ensure that these various 
plans are synchronized. 

Effective emergency operations plans are risk 
based. This begins with an understanding of the 
various hazards faced by the community. How- 
ever, the mere existence of a specific hazard does 
not mean that that hazard poses a significant risk 
to the community. Risk is determined not only by 
the type and severity of the hazards facing a com- 
munity but is ultimately a function of the 
community’s vulnerability to a specific impact. 
That vulnerability can be reduced through mitiga- 
tion efforts, for example. Ultimately, risk is a 
balancing act involving multiple variables. Rather 
than representing an absolute, it is instead an 
estimate based on the best available information. 

As risk analysis is an imperfect science, emer- 
gency plans are based on assumptions. Some 
of these assumptions are identified in the plan 
itself, but many are unspoken assumptions, such 
as the assumed survival of key facilities and per- 
sonnel or the continuance of essential government 
functions. It is important when developing an 
emergency operations plan to consider what 
assumptions are being made. Changing an 
assumption could have a major impact on the 
effectiveness of the plan. 

Emergency operations plans are most effective 
when planning includes the participation of agen- 
cies and organizations that can provide a wide 
range of skills and perspectives (Kartez and 
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Lindell 1987). Consequently, these plans are typ- 
ically developed by interagency teams 
representing various stakeholders involved in 
plan implementation. This team not only includes 
government departments and agencies but may 
also include voluntary agencies, such as the Red 
Cross and Salvation Army, community groups 
such as Community Emergency Response Teams 
(CERT) and radio amateur clubs, and utilities and 
major corporations. 

Emergency operations plans are generally 
developed using one of three methodologies: 


1. Functional planning — This is by far the most 
common approach to emergency planning. In 
this methodology, planners identify the partic- 
ular functions that will be needed to respond to 
a disaster. These functions are then assigned 
to one or more lead agencies who have respon- 
sibility for developing supporting plans and 
overseeing implementation of those plans dur- 
ing an actual event. CPG 101 provides a 
sample list of some 26 separate functions that 
might be performed in a response operation, 
each of which would require a separate plan 
annex. The federal government has evolved 
a more focused system used in the National 
Response Framework that identifies a series of 
15 emergency support functions. These emer- 
gency support functions are supplemented 
by nine support functions. The functions 
identified in both systems are geared toward 
response-generated needs. Agent-generated 
needs are addressed in separate hazard, threat, 
or incident specific annexes. 

2. Capability-based planning — This type of plan- 
ning is similar in some ways to functional 
planning in that it attempts to identify the capa- 
bilities that will be needed in a disaster. How- 
ever, where functional planning considers 
broad categories, capability-based planning 
looks at a desired outcome and focuses on 
what will be needed to achieve that outcome. 
For example, functional planning may assign 
responsibility for hazardous material response 
to the fire department. Capability-based plan- 
ning considers the desired outcome of a 
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successful hazardous material response based 
on an analysis of a number of potential scenar- 
ios and identifies the specific resources need to 
achieve that outcome. 

3. Scenario-based planning — The methodology 
of scenario-based planning shifts the emphasis 
away from response-generated needs to agent- 
generated needs. In this type of planning, plan- 
ners base plans on one or more specific scenar- 
ios and then determine what will be needed to 
respond to those specific events. 


It is a common mistake to commit to a single 
planning methodology for all planning. This was 
the mistake made by the federal government fol- 
lowing September 11 when it committed to 
capability-based planning as the national planning 
model at all levels of government. The result was 
an overcommitment to tactical planning at the 
expense of coordinated operational planning. 

Each planning methodology has its strength 
and weaknesses, and these must be matched to 
the needs of the type of planning taking place. 
Functional planning is extremely effective in for- 
mulating the emergency operations plan because 
it considers broad functions, assigns responsibili- 
ties, and lays out specific goals for response oper- 
ations. It does not, however, address tactical 
issues well, as it is not specific enough. This 1s 
where capability-based planning is more effec- 
tive, as it provides the level of specificity called 
for in tactical operations. Scenario-based planning 
is most effective in developing hazard-specific 
annexes where a detailed scenario can be used to 
identify unique resource requirements for a 
hazard. 


Common Problems with Emergency 
Operations Plans 


As has been mentioned, the emergency operations 
plan evolved from military war planning. How- 
ever, the military planning model did not translate 
well to the civilian system and carried biases that 
are still present in planning today. Russel Dynes 
(1994) identified six consequences of the adoption 
of the military planning system: 
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l. An assumption that disasters will produce 
social chaos 

2. An assumption that the coping capacity of 
individuals and the social order will be reduced 

3. The creation of artificial social structures to 
deal with reduced coping capacity 

4. Lack of confidence in the decision-making 
capabilities of people and social structures 

5. Top-down decision-making 

6. Creation of a closed system intended to over- 
come perceive weaknesses in the social 
structure 


This was compounded by a lack of understand- 
ing of the context of military planning. The type of 
plans developed by military planners assumes a 
homogeneity among those executing the plans. 
Consequently, they do not contain basic informa- 
tion that was assumed to already be part of each 
soldier’s basic training. More importantly, mili- 
tary war plans were, in essence, contingency 
plans. They were never intended to be operational 
plans and so are cumbersome, making specific 
information difficult to find. Nevertheless, the 
military planning model has been reinforced by 
use over time and now forms the basis for most 
emergency operations plans in the United States. 


Conclusion 


The federal guidance for emergency operations 
plans has reinforced the use of the military plan- 
ning model and encouraged the creation of large, 
cumbersome plans that include considerable 
information. However, this top-down approach 
means that emergency operations plans are writ- 
ten to meet needs other than those of the end users. 
While CPG 101 specifically allows modification 
of the plan templates it provides, the use of these 
templates as measurements of conformance in 
activities such as the National Plan Review has 
made these sample templates a de facto standard, 
and the assumption is that all elements in CPG 
101 must be included in the emergency operations 
plan. The result is a plan written to meet a standard 
rather than one designed for ease of use. As a 
consequence, emergency operations plans tend 
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to be bulky, to contain material irrelevant to the 
end user, and to make information needed by the 
end user difficult to find. 


Cross-References 

Coordination and Collaboration in Crisis 
Management 
Coordination between Municipalities in Crisis 
Management 
Disaster Response Management 
Uncertainty in Crisis Management 
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Definition 


Role of emergency management in responding to 
new and novel illnesses that impact populations. 


Introduction 


Infectious diseases occur in populations everyday. 
People get sick and usually, with rest and care, get 
better. Increasingly, there are “new or reemerging 
infectious diseases” appearing that have high mor- 
bidity and mortality rates. 


e What are the causes of these diseases? 

e What world conditions have led to new out- 
breaks or the resurgence of outbreaks? 

e What is changing in healthcare that makes 
these outbreaks more deadly? 

e If disease control is the job of the health 
community, what is the relationship to infec- 
tious diseases in the context of emergency 
management? 


Both bacteria and viruses are simple organ- 
isms. Like all life they live, require food, repro- 
duce, sense their surroundings, and interact with 
other life forms. The life of a single bacterium or 
virus is measured in hours to days. They repro- 
duce rapidly, producing numerous generations 
within days or weeks. This rapid life cycle encour- 
ages mutations that allows them to adapt to chang- 
ing conditions. 

Historically, isolation provided by large geo- 
graphic distances provided a physical barrier 
to transmission of these organisms to new 
populations. Bacteria and viruses live and survive 
in all parts of the world. Populations that live in a 
particular region gain immunity to the effects of 
these local bacteria and viruses. Human immune 
systems recognize are able to combat the invading 
bacteria to virus, which allows people to only 
have a mild illness. When enough people in the 
community develop this “herd” immunity, it 
becomes hard for the bacteria or virus to infect 
enough new hosts to sustain the community out- 
break, and the outbreak dies off. 
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The Zika virus as a recent example: A cur- 
rent example of an emerging infectious disease is 
the Zika virus. Zika was first identified in 1947 in 
Uganda where it identified in mosquitos. The 
World Health Organization (WHO) first identified 
Zika in humans in 1952. At that time Zika was 
restricted to Uganda and the United Republic of 
Tanzania. By the early 1980s limited outbreaks 
have been reported in the warm latitudes through- 
out the world. In 2007, the first large outbreak of 
Zika occurred on the island of Yap, the Federation 
of Micronesia. In 2015 clinicians were seeing an 
association between the Zika virus and Guillain 
Barre Syndrome. By late 2015 Brazilian public 
health officials reported an association between 
mothers who had been exposed to Zika while 
pregnancy and microcephaly. Since then, the 
Zika virus has been identified in the warmer cli- 
mates. (WHO Zika Fact Sheet, Sept 2016) Most 
recent outbreaks include Papua New Guinea 
(2016), Peru (2016) Chile (2016) and Saint 
Lucia (2016) and Southern and Southwest United 
States (2016). In the first three months of 2017 
outbreaks have been reported in the United State, 
Mexico, Curacao, Trinidad and Tobago. Zika is 
still emerging and evolving. It is an example of an 
emerging infectious disease that relies on inter- 
species jump, Hygiene (standing water) and travel 
to expand. Since Zika is a virus, use or overuse of 
antibiotics has played no role in this emerging 
disease. Overall, the global risk assessment has 
not changed. ZIKV continues to spread geograph- 
ically to areas where competent vectors are pre- 
sent. Although a decline in cases of Zika virus 
infection has been reported in some countries, or 
in some parts of countries, vigilance needs to 
remain high. (WHO Zika Situation Report 
March 2017). Control of this disease is an exam- 
ple of public health and emergency management 
professionals working together throughout the 
world to reduce the impact of this disease. 

Emerging or reemerging infectious diseases 
emerge as community illnesses because they 
enter the community through one or more ways. 

Interspecies jump: One of the most common 
examples of interspecies jump is the transfer of 
new (to humans) flu viruses from animals. For 
example, medical personnel label the two major 
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flu variants as “swine” or “avian,” meaning that 
they originated in pigs or birds. Swine and most 
birds live with viruses that do not make them ill. 
For the virus to impact people, two things must be 
true. First, the virus must mutate in a way that, 
when exposed to humans, the human immunity 
system does not recognize it as new and mobilize 
the natural defenses against this new strain. Sec- 
ond, humans must be in close contact with the 
birds or swine to allow for the jump of the virus 
from one species to another. New variants of 
human flus commonly emerge from parts of Asia 
when farmers live close to their livestock. Another 
recent example is Ebola, which emerged in the 
human populations in Western Africa in 2013. 
Long known to affect primates and bats in the 
area, it had not been a danger to humans. Case 
Zero has been described as a young child who 
may have been exposed to a fruit bat that had 
the disease. Once in the human population, it 
easily spread from human to human, as these 
populations had no immunity to the virus. 

Travel: Travel has long been a major contrib- 
utor to the emergence or reemergence of infec- 
tious diseases. Three classic examples help 
demonstrate the link and why emerging infectious 
diseases require the partnership of other public 
health managers and emergency managers. 

As early as 1340, the bubonic plague ravaged 
China, India, Persia, Syria, and Egypt. The 
numbers of humans killed by Yersinia pestis, the 
Black Death, in these communities are not well 
documented. Historians note that this pattern is 
consistent with the disease moving with trade on 
the major east-west trading routes. Yersinia pestis 
arrived in Messina, Italy, in1347 when 12 Genoese 
trading ships arrived from the Black Sea. During 
1346-1353 the bubonic plague killed 60% of 
the population in Europe. Estimates are that as 
many as 75 million died in this infectious disease 
outbreak. 

A more modern example of how travel inter- 
acts with emerging infectious disease is the out- 
break of HIV and AIDS. It is widely believed to 
be the result of an interaction with a chimpanzee 
and a human in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Africa, in the 1920s. Sporadic cases were 
reported until the late 1970s when, with the aid of 
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modern air travel, cases were identified in North 
America, South America, Europe, Australia, and 
Africa. It is strongly believed that without modern 
air travel, HIV and AIDS would have taken sig- 
nificantly longer to become endemic throughout 
the world. 

Finally, there is a classic example that com- 
bines all three of the elements that are embedded 
in the first two examples: The 1918 worldwide 
pandemic flu (H1N1). It was first identified at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, among new army recruits prepar- 
ing to go overseas as part of World War I. There 
is evidence that it originated in China and traveled 
to the United States with the 96,000 Chinese 
laborers imported to the United States to prepare 
for the US participation in the war. It spread 
throughout the world, first by service personnel 
and then by people who had contact with these 
people. In the end, this variant of the HIN1 virus 
killed up to 50 million people before it ran its 
course. 

Poor hygiene: Most infectious diseases can be 
spread either directly or indirectly by poor 
hygiene and handwashing. Bacterial or virus 
infections are spread by poor hygiene and there- 
fore limited by good hygiene. This vector for 
spreading infectious disease remains one of the 
most common methods. Infectious disease spe- 
cialists will tell you to follow the advice of your 
mother: 


1. Wash your hands. 

2. Cover your mouth when coughing. 

3. Stay away from someone who is sick, or, if you 
cannot do that, wear appropriate personal pro- 
tective gear to provide a barrier between you 
and the person who is ill. 


Overuse of current antibiotics: The develop- 
ment of antibiotics began in the 1930s with the use 
of sulfa drugs. In the 1940s penicillin was discov- 
ered. Drugs classified as antibiotics are clinical 
killers of bacteria. Unfortunately, bacteria have 
adapted and continue to adapt. In the 1940s a 
standard effective dose of penicillin was 
20,000 units. Today, effective doses are measured 
in the millions of units and even that dose may not 
be effective, as bacteria are rapidly mutating 
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to become resistant to the antibiotics. The ability 
to create new drugs that can kill the bacterial 
infection continues. Scientists have created four 
generations of antibiotics. Each generation of 
antibiotics works for a while until the bacteria 
adapt. In 2017 there is indication that some bac- 
teria are beginning to be resistant to the latest 
generation of drugs. This race between bacteria 
becoming resistant to antibiotics and the ability to 
find new antibiotics continues. If the mutating 
bacteria win this struggle, by 2050, up to 50 mil- 
lion people will die of illnesses that today are 
cured by antibiotics. 


Connection of Emerging and 
Reemerging Infectious Diseases to 
Emergency Management 


Infectious diseases are endemic in human 
populations. Improvements in public health, san- 
itation, and medical care have transformed what 
used to be an unbridled major killer of people into 
manageable outbreaks, most of the time. Begin- 
ning in the late 1800s and with rapid advances in 
the 1900s, the role of fighting infectious diseases 
has been turned over to the public health and 
medical communities. Several things have 
changed. Outbreaks of infectious diseases range 
from an inconvenience to threatening the life of 
the community. 

Responding to a major outbreak requires more 
resources than most public health organizations 
can mobilize. An effective response requires a 
coordinated effort beyond the public health and 
medical communities, including case finding, 
setup, and operation of vaccination or pharmaceu- 
tical distribution centers, and operating treatment 
centers, ensuring that identified populations 
remain quarantined in their homes, and other 
emergency response activities might be identified. 
An emergency management response effort refers 
to all the coordinated governmental and non- 
governmental efforts that work together during a 
natural or man-made emergency. Emergency 
managers are good at coordinating diverse groups 
that may or may not work together on a daily 
bases. They know how to rapidity facilitate 
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groups working together and minimize duplica- 
tion and wide gaps in assistance. 

Using Incident Command System (ICS) and 
Unified Command (UC) structures is essential to 
manage a major infectious disease outbreak. 
While smaller outbreaks can be managed through 
a single Public Health Departmental Operations 
Center (PH DOC), an emergency operations cen- 
ter (EOC) or multiple agency center (MAC) 
brings together more organizations and resources. 
In either case a physical location, where intelli- 
gence can be coordinated, strategies and resources 
can be coordinated, and a single coordinated mes- 
sage can be developed and agreed to by all, is 
essential to ensure ensuring that the different orga- 
nizations that interact with the public during this 
public health emergency speak with one voice and 
provides a well coordinated response. The Unified 
Command needs to include all of the senior deci- 
sion makers such as members of public health, 
emergency medical services, fire, law enforce- 
ment, and the emergency manager. Other groups 
represented in the Unified Command may include 
specific nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
and other organizations deemed critical to 
decision-making and resources. Other organiza- 
tions should fit well within the command and staff 
structure of ICS. 


What Types of Strategies Need to be 
Coordinated? 


Information collection: Key to any successful 
response is to know what has happened, what is 
happening, and what is likely to happen. While 
knowing that the exact infectious disease is criti- 
cal, there are strategies that can be employed 
despite not knowing. Many organizations may 
have a piece of the puzzle. Bringing them together 
to share information and feel part of the team is a 
critical first step. 

Containment: Containment of an emerging 
infectious disease occurs when you can isolate 
those exposed and those who closely interact 
with them away from those not exposed. How- 
ever, the resources to do this can be beyond the 
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resources of even the largest public health organi- 
zation. One of the strategies employed in commu- 
nities within the United States during the 1918 Flu 
Pandemic was self-isolation. Public health offi- 
cials would ask people with family members 
who had the flu to stay in their homes until all 
were well. This was done voluntarily and did not 
need law enforcement to ensure compliance. It is 
doubtful that there would be high voluntary com- 
pliance today. One of the major tools used to stop 
the spread of Ebola was quarantining households 
and villages. Public health officials needed the 
community emergency management network 
and organization to accomplish this. 

Communications with the populations: Most 
people will work with governmental agencies 
when provided understandable information, rea- 
sonable direction, and they feel safe. The larger 
the outbreak, the more likely some people will not 
willingly follow public health-provided direction. 
Developing a single coordinated message on what 
has happened, what is happening, what is being 
planned, and what people should do and not do is 
important. Unclear messages or messages that 
suggest different actions only lead to frustration, 
chaos, and noncompliance by the public. Bringing 
together communicators from different 
responding organizations to craft and deliver a 
message that the public can understand and follow 
is a major key to successful public support of the 
actions necessary to respond to a major outbreak. 

Coordinated plans for providing relief and 
medical care: Using the intelligence developed, 
clinical expertise, and available resources, a plan 
can be developed to identify people who have 
been exposed, care for those who need care, iso- 
late those who have been exposed, and provide for 
the needs of both. Emergency managers have the 
tools to be part of and support the organized 
response to a major outbreak. 


Conclusion 


Public health agencies throughout the world are 
on the lookout for emerging and reemerging infec- 
tious diseases. When communities experience a 
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major infectious disease outbreak, the combined 
efforts of the public health and medical and 
emergency management communities are neces- 
sary to contain the illness and treat those 
impacted. When faced with a large community- 
wide disaster, many members of the emergency 
management team will need to support the com- 
munity effort, and the organization developed for 
other disasters will be useful in meeting the 
needs of the public. 
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The Rise of Social Media 


Increasingly, people who use healthcare see them- 
selves as consumers in a healthcare market. As 
such, they expect to have access to meaningful 
information that enables them to make choices 
among healthcare providers; they also expect 
to have a public forum for airing grievances or 
sharing positive experiences. Everyday use of 
websites such as Amazon or Yelp has made it 
routine for consumers to incorporate user- 
generated data (that is, online ratings and reviews) 
into their decision-making process and to report 
on their purchases. Why, then, should this trend 
exclude healthcare services and providers? This 
section examines the emergence of user-generated 
information on social media in the healthcare 
context. 

Social media is where communities of people 
gather online to generate, share, receive, and 
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comment on information, knowledge, and opin- 
ions (Moorhead et al. 2013). The term “social 
media” is broad: it includes social networking 
sites such as Facebook and LinkedIn; blogging 
platforms such as Wordpress, microblogs such as 
Twitter; picture- and video-sharing websites 
such as Instagram and YouTube; and online 
review sites such as Yelp and TripAdvisor. 
Today, approximately two-thirds (69%) of 
American adults belong to at least one social 
networking site, up from just 5% in 2005 (Pew 
2017). 

All kinds of for-profit, non-profit, and govern- 
ment organizations are active in social media 
(Barnes et al. 2015; Barnes 2014; Smith 2016). 
Although healthcare has been comparatively 
slow to adopt social media, it is catching up. In 
2014, most US hospitals had a Facebook page 
(94.1%) and Yelp page (99.1%) and about half 
(50.8%) a Twitter account (Griffis et al. 2014). 
Healthcare professionals are using social media 
more, as well. A 2011 study, for example, found 
87% of 4,000 physicians surveyed used social 
media for professional reasons (Modahl et al. 
2011). This growth has prompted provider 
associations — such as the American Hospital 
Association, American Medical Association, 
and American Nurses Association — to develop 
guidelines outlining professional and ethical 
standards for using social media responsibly, 
along with major healthcare organizations such 
as the Mayo Clinic. 

The public has increasingly turned to the web 
for health-related information and support. 
About two thirds of US adults (59%) and three- 
quarters of adult internet users (72%) report 
searching for health information on the internet, 
most frequently concerning particular diseases 
and treatments (Fox 2013a). Online activities 
include finding others with similar health con- 
cerns, reading or watching commentary about 
health or medical issues, posting and answering 
health-related questions, and communicating 
with other consumers or providers. It also 
includes reading and contributing their own 
experiences and opinions as healthcare patients 
and consumers. 
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User-Generated Ratings and Reviews 
and Social Media 


Social media has become progressively more 
important when people shop. While in 2004 only 
25% of internet users reviewed or rated a product, 
service, or person online (Hitlin and Rainie 2004), 
by 2016, more than half of all Americans posted 
online ratings or reviews of products (61%), ser- 
vices (60%), or restaurants (51%) (Smith and 
Anderson 2016). Most Americans (82%) rely on 
customer ratings or reviews when shopping, 
including 40% who “always or almost always” 
read this information when buying an item for 
the first time. At 66%, consumer opinions posted 
online was the third most trusted source of product 
review among potential consumers globally, 
behind family and friends (83%) and brand- 
managed websites (70%) (Nielsen 2016). 

Although less common than in other sectors 
of the economy (Hanauer et al. 2014), user- 
generated ratings and reviews are increasingly 
being consulted in healthcare. One survey 
found that, in 2012, 17%, 14%, and 18% of 
adult internet users consulted online rankings or 
reviews of doctors/other providers, hospitals/ 
medical facilities, and drugs/medical treatments, 
respectively (Fox 2013c). Few adult internet 
users, however, posted a review online about 
healthcare providers or products (3-4%), 
although caregivers and people with chronic 
conditions were more likely to do so than other 
internet users (Fox 2013a, b). Other studies sug- 
gest 25-59% of patients had visited physician- 
rating websites while 5—11% had posted ratings 
and/or reviews (Hanauer et al. 2014; Trehan and 
Daluiski 2016). 

The emergence of user-generated content is 
consistent with the industry-wide focus on 
person-centered care, which “sees the people 
using health and social services as equal partners 
in planning, developing, and monitoring care to 
make sure it meets their needs” (Health Innova- 
tion Network n.d.). Social media websites that 
permit people to rate and review the quality, 
safety, and acceptability of healthcare providers 
perform a useful function in centralizing and 
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ageregating the perspectives of large numbers of 
individuals. Moreover, they expand the scope of 
information available to inform patient decisions 
(Rozenblum and Bates 2013) beyond the tradi- 
tional parameters informing choice: geographic 
location, word-of-mouth (family, friends), their 
own experience, provider reputation, and physi- 
cian referral. 


The Range of User-Generated Rating and 
Review Websites 


Many types of websites report consumer ratings 
and reviews in the health sector. Some, such as 
Yelp and AngiesList, include healthcare among 
many other types of consumer products and ser- 
vices. Others focus specifically on healthcare. 
Websites such as Vitals, ZocDoc, and RateMDs 
focus exclusively on physician ratings, whereas 
websites such as HealthGrades focus on multiple 
provider types (e.g., physicians, hospitals, den- 
tists). Still other online review platforms are inte- 
grated into social network websites (Facebook) 
and microblogs (Twitter). Some of these only 
ask patients to rate providers on a simple scale; 
others also ask for ratings on specific dimensions 
of the patient experience (e.g., scheduling, office 
environment, wait times); while yet others allow 
users to post written comments or reviews. One 
site, ZocDoc, combines patient reviews and 
appointment scheduling. Online rating and review 
websites may be consumer-driven, provider- 
driven, or third party-driven. 

Consumer-driven review websites enable peo- 
ple to rate and share their experiences with other 
consumers. The paradigmatic example is Yelp, 
which crowdsources its content from “large 
groups of anonymous volunteers rather than paid 
employees” (Luca 2016). Since it was founded in 
2004, Yelp’s more than 157 million monthly vis- 
itors have posted 127 million reviews. Approxi- 
mately 6% of Yelp’s reviews were health- or 
medical-related, including a broad range of health 
professionals and services but most notably hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, dialysis clinics, and physi- 
cians. Reviewers must register to rate their 
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experiences on a 5-star scale and contribute com- 
ments. Users can see the average rating, how it has 
changed monthly, and the distribution of reviews 
across 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 stars. Yelp highlights 
reviews by specially designated “elite 
reviewers” — those who submit frequent, well- 
written reviews. Any business owner or consumer 
can add a business to Yelp, but they cannot influ- 
ence the ratings or reviews posted. 

Provider-driven review websites enable hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, and other providers to receive 
feedback from consumers. Some providers allow 
users to leave ratings and reviews on their own 
websites, including health systems such as the 
Cleveland Clinic, Piedmont Healthcare, Univer- 
sity of Utah Health Care, Duke, and Stanford. To 
varying degrees, these groups post patient satis- 
faction survey, open-response comment, and 
other data online. Other providers encourage con- 
sumers to rate them on other websites, such as 
Facebook, which allows customers to rate the 
provider — giving them 1-5 stars — and post 
reviews, which they can share with their friends 
or the public. Individual ratings are averaged into 
the provider’s overall score, which 1s visible to the 
public. Facebook rules constrain posting: 
reviewers must follow Facebook Community 
Standards, focus on the product or service, and 
post only about their personal experience. Page 
owners (the providers) cannot delete or approve 
individual ratings and reviews, but can decide to 
turn on/off the rating and reviews feature; they 
may also ask Facebook to remove material that 
violates Community Standards. 

Third-party driven websites acquire profile 
information on providers and allow consumers 
to leave ratings and reviews. Providers have no 
control over the ratings and reviews posted. Like 
Yelp, however, providers can “claim” a profile in 
order to update their profile information and, like 
Facebook, providers can request that falsified 
reviews be removed. Healthgrades, founded in 
1998, is among the most widely used provider 
review websites, containing over three million 
provider profiles, including 750,000 physicians. 
The site receives 30 million visitors monthly, 
12 million to its physician profiles. Consumers 
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must register and are asked to provide an overall 
5-star rating, write a review of their experience, 
and complete an 8-item questionnaire addressing 
the office environment, scheduling, staff friendli- 
ness, trustworthiness, explanation(s) provided, 
listens/answers questions, time spent, and wait 
time. Optional demographic information — gen- 
der, age, and number of office visits — can be 
reported as well. Provider profiles, in turn, display 
the average overall rating, number of surveys 
completed, patient reviews, and results for the 
eight-item questionnaire. They also report basic 
information such as physician specialties, board 
certifications, insurances taken, and awards/ 
recognition. 


Contrast with Other Methods of 
Collecting Patient Experience 


Another approach to obtaining patient perspec- 
tives is through patient satisfaction and experience 
surveys, which are increasingly being used to 
assess the care provided in healthcare organiza- 
tions. In contrast to the user-generated ratings/ 
reviews discussed previously, such data are col- 
lected systemically through carefully designed 
surveys typically administered at periodic inter- 
vals (e.g., annually) to a randomly selected group 
of patients who received care from a given pro- 
vider. The rationale for such surveys is consistent 
with that of user-generated data: they provide 
important information about users’ experiences, 
enabling people to make a better choice of pro- 
vider. Results are sometimes posted on publicly 
available websites that typically offer other data — 
on clinical quality of care, for example. 

All hospitals are required to conduct the Hos- 
pital Consumer Assessment of Healthcare Pro- 
viders and Systems (HCAHPS) survey, which 
collects systematic data on patient experiences 
with hospital care. The federal government posts 
results from the HCAHPS alongside clinical 
information on hospital performance (e.g., com- 
plications, readmissions, and deaths) on Hospital 
Compare, the federal website providing con- 
sumers information on the quality of hospital 
care, nationally. This is required by some other 
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providers types as well, including home health 
providers, dialysis centers, and physician group 
practices. This practice, however, is by no means 
universal: for example, the federal government’s 
report card for nursing homes, Nursing Home 
Compare, does not include patient experience 
data. Although a few states do report such data 
on their state-based nursing home report cards (six 
at last count) (Castle et al. 2011), prospective 
nursing home consumers generally lack informa- 
tion on the experiences and satisfaction levels of 
current residents. 

Consumers find government-sponsored 
websites such as Hospital Compare and Nursing 
Home Compare hard to navigate and interpret, 
lacking information on items important to them, 
and potentially untrustworthy due to concerns 
pertaining to the source and accuracy of the data 
reported (Miller et al. 2017). This is in contrast to 
widespread familiarity and comfort with social 
media websites such as Yelp and Facebook and 
the relative simplicity and comprehensibility of 
the information posted on those websites. More- 
over, no American government- or foundation- 
sponsored public reporting website permits con- 
sumers to leave ratings and reviews. This stands in 
contrast to the UK National Health Service 
Choices website, which, since 2007, has allowed 
consumers to rate and review providers. 

User-generated ratings and reviews hold sev- 
eral advantages relative to systematic patient 
experience surveys such as the HCAHPs. Surveys 
tend to focus exclusively on patients, are costly to 
administer, suffer from low response rates, and 
often have substantial time lags — from several 
months to several years — between when patients 
experienced care, when they completed the sur- 
vey, and when the results are reported. In contrast, 
patient ratings and testimonials posted online are 
essentially cost-free to the healthcare system. 
Social media websites such as Yelp and Facebook 
enable all patients to share their experiences, not 
just the limited sample that receives a survey. 
Family members and friends — not just patients 
themselves — can also comment on these sites, 
potentially providing additional useful informa- 
tion (Bardach et al. 2016). Social media websites 
also allow immediate reporting, thereby 
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eliminating the considerable delays that occur 
with traditional survey methods. Online ratings 
and review websites thus make continually 
updated information on opinions about quality 
from potentially large number of consumers read- 
ily available, both to inform decision making on 
the part of prospective patients and their families, 
and to facilitate real-time surveillance and admin- 
istrative adjustments (Hawkins et al. 2016; Kilaru 
et al. 2016). 

Importantly, user-generated reviews address a 
broader array of topics pertinent to the patient 
experience than conventional surveys. Structured 
questionnaires such as HCAHPS limit patient 
feedback to predetermined domains, including 
nursing and physician communication, staff 
responsiveness, pain control, hospital cleanliness, 
and discharge information. While reviews on Yelp 
and other sites also address such domains, they 
frequently mention others, including out-of- 
pocket costs, insurance/billing, ancillary testing, 
amenities, scheduling, compassion, caring, 
comforting, safety, and particular services (e.g., 
surgery/procedure, labor/delivery) (Bardach et al. 
2016; Ranard et al. 2016). Thus, the ability to 
comment in their own words on their overall 
care experiences allows consumers to provide 
information on important aspects of care not cap- 
tured by structured survey instruments. 

The usefulness of user-generated reviews on 
consumer choice derives, in part, from the power 
of narratives in supporting and clarifying 
decision-making (Lagu et al. 2010; Schlesinger 
et al. 2015). This power is particularly important 
when people make complex decisions, such as 
about healthcare providers or treatments. Narra- 
tives help in several ways. First, they increase the 
emotional accessibility of the information 
reported. This is, in part, because narratives 
“introduce a public voice for previously anony- 
mous opinions constrained by surveys” (Kilaru 
et al. 2016). It is also, because “humans respond 
to personal stories and recommendations, espe- 
cially from those who we judge to share common 
experiences and concerns” (Greaves et al. 2014b). 
Moreover, narratives are effective because they 
add nuance and context not captured by surveys, 
thereby increasing the meaningfulness and 
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usefulness of the information reported for con- 
sumers with varying experiences and decision- 
making styles (Schlesinger et al. 2015). It also 
provides actionable insights on patient experi- 
ences by detailing the mechanisms enhancing or 
impeding provider performance. Surveys ratings 
report on general categories (e.g., communicating 
poorly with physicians) but offer insufficient 
detail on why consumers assigned a particular 
rating, or what, specifically, providers need to do 
to improve performance. In contrast, patient nar- 
ratives often identify the specific reasons con- 
sumers feel the way that they do (e.g., particular 
interactions that resulted in perceptions of poor 
communication) and thus the actions providers 
need to take to address the issues. 


Concerns About User-Generated Ratings 
and Reviews 


Because people connect and respond strongly to 
the greater emotional accessibility of narratives, 
there is concern that the growth in provider review 
websites may lead consumers to neglect more 
rigorous quality performance metrics 
(Schlesinger et al. 2015). This includes patient 
experience survey instruments like HCAHPs, 
which were adopted after years of careful design 
and development, and then fielded and interpreted 
systematically using a representative sampling 
frame. The rigor of such instruments contrasts 
with user-generated ratings and reviews, which 
develop organically and are largely unstructured 
and unregulated (Ranard et al. 2016). Unlike sys- 
tematically administered surveys, it is not possible 
to know who exactly is providing ratings and 
comments on provider review websites. Thus, it 
is often unclear if those reviewing a particular 
provider are recent patients, or even received 
care from that provider at all (Schlesinger et al. 
2015). That rating and review websites allow any- 
one to submit a review, say, about a hospital — 
patient or family member, outpatient or inpatient 
discharge — complicates interpretation of the 
information provided compared to conventional 
surveys, which carefully matches respondents to 
the survey instruments used (Kilaru et al. 2016). 
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In addition, individuals posting online ratings 
and reviews may not be representative of the 
broader population of patients who received 
care, potentially biasing the results. This bias 
may affect both those posting and those receiving 
reviews. Not all providers use or engage in social 
media, thereby limiting opportunities for clients to 
post about their experiences. Extant evidence, for 
example, indicates that social media usage tends 
to be higher among larger, urban, private non- 
profit, teaching hospitals (Griffis et al. 2014; 
Ranard et al. 2016). It also indicates that non- 
chain affiliated nursing homes with fewer publicly 
funded residents located in higher income 
counties and more competitive markets are more 
likely to have a Facebook page while for-profit 
nursing homes are less likely to have one (Hefele 
et al. 2017). 

Not all consumers leave ratings and reviews. 
Those motivated to post a rating or review may 
skew toward particular personality traits and 
technical capabilities with, for example, those 
who shop online being much more likely to 
consult online reviews than those who do not 
(49% vs. 6%) (Smith and Anderson 2016). Post- 
ers may also skew toward individuals with cer- 
tain demographic characteristics: despite growth 
in social media use among all population seg- 
ments over the last 15 years, disparities persist 
(Pew 2017). In particular, older, less well- 
educated, African Americans with low incomes 
living in rural areas are less likely to use social 
media than younger, better educated, white and 
Hispanic Americans with higher incomes resid- 
ing in urban and suburban communities (Pew 
2017). Similarly, those least likely to use 
health-related online rankings and reviews are 
the least well-educated and lowest income adult 
internet users residing in rural areas aged 
65 years or older, whereas those most likely to 
do so are the best educated and highest income 
users residing in suburban areas aged 
30—49 years (Fox 2013a). 

Too few contributors and their distribution 
across the growing number of sites further exac- 
erbate the unrepresentativeness of the posting 
population (Lagu and Lindenauer 2010). One 
review found that although the average number 
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of ratings per physician ranges from 0.63 to 3.2 
across US-based physician rating and review 
websites, the distribution of reviews is highly 
skewed: most physicians were unrated, while 
those who were rated received many ratings 
(Emmert et al. 2013). Most hospitals (69%) do 
not have a Yelp review; of those that do, half 
(51%) have four or fewer reviews (Ranard et al. 
2016). The small number of reviews compromises 
the reliability and validity of the information 
reported. When there are few ratings, overly neg- 
ative or positive assessments can disproportion- 
ately impact the overall score, and the entries are 
less likely to reflect the views or experience of the 
broader patient population. One solution would be 
to impose a minimum threshold of contributors, 
say, 5-10, before reporting the ratings or com- 
ments for a particular provider (Greaves et al. 
2014b). 

Another major concern is the bias in tone that 
may result when reviews fall at the extreme pos- 
itive and negative poles. This possibility is 
reflected in Ranard et al. (2016) analysis of 
16,862 Yelp hospital reviews, which revealed a 
bimodal distribution with 31% and 33% of the 
rating being one and five stars, respectively. 
Although some evidence suggests that people 
posting online about healthcare providers may 
have more negative views than those posting 
about other businesses (Ranard et al. 2016), 
most health-related online assessments skew pos- 
itive. Kadry et al.’s (2011) analysis of 4,999 
reviews posted on the 10 most visited physician 
rating websites found average ratings of 77 out of 
100 for sites using a 100-point scale; 3.84 out of 
5 (77%) for sites using a 5-point scale; and 3.1 out 
of 4 (78%) for sites using 4-point scale (Kadry 
et al. 2011). Similarly, Ellimoottil et al. (2013) 
analysis of reviews of 500 urologists across 
10 physician rating websites found that most 
(86%) received positive ratings and that the 
majority of written reviews (53%) were positive, 
followed by neutral (22%) and negative (25%) 
assessments. Other studies indicate that 62—88% 
of comments reported about providers were posi- 
tive (Black et al. 2009; Lagu et al. 2010; Lagu 
et al. 2013; Greaves et al. 2014a; Lopez 
et al. 2012). 
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Although providers have expressed concerns 
about the threats posed to their reputations 
(Menon 2017), most reviews, as noted, are posi- 
tive, suggesting that, if anything, there may be 
underrepresentation of negative encounters and 
experiences among those posting ratings and 
comments online (Schlesinger et al. 2015). Pro- 
vider trepidation, however, 1s not without merit. 
Users still post negative reviews, which may 
prove disproportionately influential depending 
on content and the presence or absence of other 
reviews that balance them out. The structure and 
policies of many online rating and review 
websites exacerbate provider concerns in this 
regard by not establishing mechanisms for pro- 
viders to challenge or respond to the comments 
posted, or to have inflammatory or abusive com- 
ments removed (Lagu and Lindenauer 2010). On 
a more fundamental level, some providers remain 
skeptical of online ratings/reviews because of 
their lack of scientific rigor, the anecdotal charac- 
ter of the comments, the potential for misleading 
or fake reviews, and the perceived inability of 
consumers to evaluate the technical aspects of 
the treatment/services received (Luca and Vats 
2013; Merchant et al. 2016; Schlesinger et al. 
2015). Thus, the “sudden broad distribution of 
performance data can trigger defensiveness and 
exacerbates problems with physician morale and 
well-being” (Lee 2017). 

To address provider concerns, some hospitals 
allow patients to review doctors directly on the 
hospital’s website, claiming, for example, that this 
enables them to confirm that reviews come from 
genuine patients (Ranard et al. 2016). Critics point 
out that hospitals lack the requisite impartiality to 
decide which reviews to post. The UK has, in part, 
sought to increase provider comfort by instituting 
strict moderation standards (limiting abusive lan- 
guage and defamation) and granting providers a 
“right to reply” to the comments posted publicly 
on National Health Service Choices (Greaves 
et al. 2014b). Permitting provider responses, in 
particular, has the added benefit of enabling con- 
sumers to identify which providers are most 
responsive to their concerns and experiences 
(Schlesinger et al. 2015), and fostering dialog 
between hospitals and patients about quality — a 
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benefit absent in conventional patient experience 
surveys (Griffis et al. 2014). 

Concerns about the truthfulness of reviews 
posted online are a major issue potentially imped- 
ing the use of online ratings and reviews. Ameri- 
cans are divided on this front, with one half 
believing that online reviews accurately represent 
the true quality of a product (51%) and the other 
half (48%) believing that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not online reviews are unbiased 
and truthful (Smith and Anderson 2016). One fear 
is that providers will seek to game the system by, 
for example, posting fraudulent reviews on their 
own, a colleague’s, or a competitor’s page, 
encouraging favorably inclined patients to post 
reviews, or disproportionately treating patients 
who are more likely to post positive ratings 
(Rozenblum and Bates 2013; Trehan and 
Daluiski 2016). 


Impact of User-Generated Reviews 


Online rating and review websites serve in part to 
increase consumer confidence and comfort with 
their purchasing decisions. Indeed, approximately 
half of Americans believe that online reviews help 
“a lot” in ensuring products and services are safe 
(41%), make consumers feel confident in what 
they are buying (46%), and hold companies 
accountable to their consumers (45%) (Smith 
and Anderson 2016). User-generated reviews 
also serve in part to empower consumers by pro- 
viding them with the information necessary to 
make informed choices and, in so doing, create 
incentives for improvements in quality by steering 
market share towards better performing providers. 
Because user-generated reviews offer providers 
opportunities to benchmark their performance 
and to incorporate consumer feedback into their 
quality improvement efforts, they may contribute 
to improvements in quality through provider mon- 
itoring and responsiveness to the information as 
well. The question, then, is: Do in fact online 
rating and review websites inform consumers’ 
healthcare purchasing decisions; and does the 
information posted correspond with objective 
measures of provider quality and performance’? 
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Some evidence indicates that online ratings 
and reviews may help shape consumer attitudes 
towards providers. Nearly 60% of respondents to 
a 2014 nationally representative survey reported 
that physician-rating websites were “somewhat 
important” (40%) or “very important’ (19%) 
when choosing a physician (Hanauer et al. 
2014). Moreover, 35% reported selecting a physi- 
cian based on good ratings and 37% reported 
avoiding a physician based on bad ratings. That 
Americans report that extremely negative reviews 
are more likely to have an influence on their 
purchasing decisions than extremely positive 
reviews suggests that impact on consumer atti- 
tudes can vary with the tone of the information 
posted (Smith and Anderson 2016). 

Direct evidence about the effects of user- 
generated ratings and reviews on consumer choice 
and provider behavior is lacking, though available 
evidence suggests that it may have an impact. 
Cosmetic surgeons surveyed in one study reported 
altering how they practice in light of user- 
generated reviews (Menon 2017). Another study 
found a half-star increase on ZocDoc’s five-star 
rating scale associated with a 10% increase in the 
likelihood that a doctor would fill an open 
appointment, and that the likelihood of filling an 
appointment was higher among physicians with 
higher numbers of reviews (Luca and Vats 2013). 
Several studies outside the health sector suggest a 
relationship between user-generated ratings and 
business performance as well. Luca (2016) 
found that each one-star increase in a restaurant’s 
average Yelp rating results in a 5—9% increase in 
revenue. Kim et al. (2016) found that viewing 
negative online reviews reduced consumer spend- 
ing by about 12%. Anderson and Magruder 
(2012) found that each half-star increase in Yelp 
ratings leads restaurants to sell out available book- 
ings 19 percentage points more often (30% 
vs. 49%), with Yelp ratings having a greater 
impact when alternate sources of information 1s 
more scarce. 

The usefulness of social media ratings and 
reviews are predicated on the assumption that 
they steer healthcare consumers toward higher 
quality providers. As Schlesinger et al. (2015) 
observe, “weak or non-existent relationships 
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between user-generated ratings and reviews and 
objective measures of quality is thus problematic 
to the extent that they lead consumers to select 
providers who, in fact, delivery lower quality of 
care.” A growing number of studies has examined 
the relationship between online ratings and 
reviews and more systematically collected mea- 
sures of provider performance, including patient 
experience surveys and clinical quality indicators. 
Methods vary greatly, with studies looking at dif- 
ferent provider types (hospitals, physicians, nurs- 
ing homes), quality measures, and social media 
platforms, including consumer-driven (Yelp), 
provider-driven (Facebook), and_ third-party 
driven (National Health Service Choices) 
websites. Most studies demonstrate weak to mod- 
erately strong associations between provider rat- 
ings and reviews posted on social media and 
conventional measures of quality, including 
patient experience surveys, hospital readmissions, 
and mortality rates (Bardach et al. 2013; Glover 
et al. 2015; Greaves et al. 2013; Howard and 
Feyman 2017; Ranard et al. 2016; Timian et al. 
2013). Other studies, however, examining the 
relationship between Facebook and Twitter con- 
tent and conventional patient experience and qual- 
ity indicators show no or only weak associations 
between user-generated ratings and reviews and 
provider quality (Greaves et al. 2014a; Hawkins 
et al. 2016; Hefele et al. 2017). 


The Future of User-Generated Ratings 
and Reviews 


The proliferation of online rating and review 
websites to inform decisions in all areas of life, 
including healthcare, promises that user- 
generated ratings and reviews will increasingly 
drive consumer behavior. Indeed, the user- 
friendly nature and common knowledge of social 
media websites suggests that they are likely to 
continue building users in healthcare much faster 
than government and _  foundation-supported 
websites intended to support consumer decisions. 
Thus, it is possible that consumer feedback pro- 
vided on online rating and review websites may 
have a stronger impact than public report cards in 
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informing consumer behavior and in making 
information available to help monitor and bench- 
mark provider performance. 

The real-time availability of subjective infor- 
mation on provider performance reflected in 
widely accessed online rating and reviews 
websites can serve as a useful complement to the 
systematic but less timely measures made avail- 
able on less frequently traveled government/foun- 
dation report cards. Indeed, the future of 
consumer decision-making aides in both spheres 
may lie in the integration of these two sources of 
information. With the help of ProPublica, an inde- 
pendent non-profit news organization, Yelp is 
pulling in data from the federal government and 
other sources on 4,600 hospitals (emergency 
room wait times, communication quality, noise 
levels), 15,000 nursing homes (fines, payment 
suspensions), and 6,300 dialysis centers (death 
rates, treatment-related hospital readmissions) 
(Sun 2015). 

Alternatively, government and foundation 
report cards could incorporate user-generated rat- 
ings and reviews posted on social media sites such 
as Yelp or Facebook. Or, public reports cards 
could incorporate features that better engage con- 
sumers, including permitting them to leave their 
own ratings and comments about their experi- 
ences with particular providers. As noted, the 
National Health Services Choices website has 
successfully enabled consumers to post star rat- 
ings and narrative reviews on hospitals, primary 
care, dental and optician practices, pharmacies, 
and care homes since 2007 (Greaves et al. 
2014b). During Choices’ first 6 years, consumers 
left 177,854 comments and 845,363 numeric rat- 
ings, largely of hospitals and primary care prac- 
tices. Permitting consumers in the USA to post 
ratings and reviews on US public reporting sites 
would similarly increase opportunities for con- 
sumers to share feedback and experiences. 

The collection of user-generated reviews can 
be made more systematic. Options include asking 
a random sample of patients to submit narrative 
ratings and reviews after hospital discharge 
(Ranard et al. 2016), and requiring a minimum 
number of ratings before information on particular 
providers are posted (Greaves et al. 2014b). Still 
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another option would be to more fully “harness 
the cloud of patient experience online” (Wallace 
et al. 2014) by using natural language processing 
and data mining programs to systematically ana- 
lyze review narratives for content (e.g., adverse 
events) and tone (e.g., positive or negative opin- 
ions/emotion). This information would benefit 
providers seeking to use consumer reports to iden- 
tify and take action to address quality, safety, and 
efficacy concerns and, thereby, protect their repu- 
tations, build market share, and improve customer 
satisfaction and outcomes (Adams et al. 2017). It 
would also prove useful to government officials 
looking to discover incidences and patterns in 
consumer narratives that suggest adverse events 
or poor clinical performance, thus bolstering tra- 
ditional quality surveillance and assurance efforts 
(van de Belt et al. 2015). 
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Synonyms 


Asymmetrical outcomes; Emotion contrasting 
behaviors; Emotion regulation; Emotional labor; 
Symmetrical outcomes 


Definition 


Leader emotion contrasting behaviors are agentic 
actions leaders can undertake to embrace and 
manage seemingly conflicting emotion-related 
demands. 


Introduction 


There has been a robust organizational literature 
on emotion and leadership over the past 35 years 
(for a review, see Gooty et al. 2010). This surge in 
emotion research in organizations stems from a 
more general “affective revolution” in which both 
scholars and managers have taken issue with prior 
theories that discount emotion and have adopted 
theoretical perspectives that account for the affec- 
tive experiences of organizational actors (Barsade 
and Gibson 2007). 
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This revolution — which starkly contradicts 
earlier views that employees and leaders should 
leave their emotions at the door before entering 
the office — was in many ways ignited by earlier 
studies by the human relations school that per- 
ceived employees as part of a social system rather 
than mere instruments toward organizational out- 
put. For example, a landmark study at Western 
Electric’s Hawthorne plant found that the primary 
drivers of employee performance were not ratio- 
nally designed mechanisms (e.g., productivity 
goals or the lighting of the factory floor) but the 
emotions and quality of interpersonal relation- 
ships experienced by team members while on the 
job and the resultant social processes 
(Roethlisberger and Dickson 1939). 

Regrettably, this affective revolution has for 
the most part bypassed research dealing with the 
“asymmetrical effects” on followers generated by 
leader emotions. Asymmetrical effects are 
concerned with beneficial follower outcomes gen- 
erated by negative leader emotions and detrimen- 
tal follower outcomes generated by positive leader 
emotions. 


Symmetrical Outcomes of Leader 
Emotions 


Before assessing the asymmetrical outcomes asso- 
ciated with leader positive and negative affects, 
I will examine the symmetrical (and more intuitive) 
effects of leader emotions: in other words, positive 
(negative) leader emotions generating beneficial 
(detrimental) follower and organizational out- 
comes. In general, emotion research in organiza- 
tions supports the symmetrical outcomes of leader 
affect (Barsade and Gibson 2007). 

According to a recent review of the emotion 
and leadership literature, “The dominant theoret- 
ical theme and empirical finding .. . is that leader 
positive moods engender favorable outcomes for 
all parties, whereas leader negative moods seem to 
be detrimental” (Gooty et al. 2010, p. 983). Leader 
positive emotions have been linked to many ben- 
eficial organizational outcomes, such as follower 
attributions of leader charisma. In addition, 
leaders that express positive affect tend to receive 
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the highest ratings from followers. These ratings 
are reactions to both verbal and nonverbal dis- 
plays of emotion, and leaders whose nonverbal 
cues betray their verbal expression are penalized 
and rated even more poorly than those that openly 
express negative affect, as followers feel manipu- 
lated and have trouble trusting such “affectively 
incongruent” leaders (Newcombe and Ashkanasy 
2002). 

Most of the benefits of leader positive affect on 
followers are attributable to changes in follower 
cognition. According to the broaden-and-build 
model (Fredrickson 1998), positive emotions 
broaden follower’s cognitive and attentional abil- 
ities and expand their scope of action. Individuals 
who experience positive emotions tend to adopt a 
broad-minded coping style through which they 
become able to view their current challenges 
from multiple angles. 

Additionally, research by Isen (2001) has con- 
sistently found that positive emotions lead to more 
creative, flexible, and efficient (e.g., more likely to 
find a solution earlier) decision-making, including 
thinking that integrates more careful, systematic, 
precise, and thorough processing. An individual 
in a positive mood is also less likely to anchor on 
an incorrect hypothesis while exploring cognitive 
options. The general consensus is that positive 
affect is associated with more analytical 
decision-making that more comprehensively and 
efficiently integrates information and situational 
contingencies (see Lyubomirsky et al. 2005 for a 
meta-analysis). 

This positive affect-induced change in cogni- 
tion is particularly useful as an antecedent of 
follower creativity. There is strong theoretical 
and empirical consensus that the expanded cogni- 
tive span stimulated by positive affect enables 
individuals to view a larger, more diverse amount 
of information and access a more comprehensive 
set of related memories. Additionally, once the 
more expansive range of information is gathered, 
individuals experiencing positive affect process it 
with more flexibility and complex thinking, which 
allows a broader selection of elements to coalesce 
into a new idea, facilitating creativity (Barsade 
and Gibson 2007; Fredrickson 1998) — an effect 
that can last up to 2 days. 
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In sum, leader positive affect can be instrumen- 
tal in generating positive cognitive follower out- 
comes, such as enhanced creativity, problem 
solving, and decision-making. When leaders 
express negative affect, on the other hand, they 
tend to induce negative emotions in followers 
such as fear, worry, and anxiety through emotion 
contagion (Hatfield et al. 1994), a two-stage pro- 
cess in which an individual first unintentionally 
mimics the displayed emotion of another person. 
Subsequent to mimicking the emotion displayed 
by the alter, the referent receives afferent feedback 
from the imitated vocal, facial, or postural cues 
that generate an affective response correspondent 
to the other’s emotion (Hatfield et al. 1994). In 
other words, the follower’s display of the emotion 
(while unintentionally mimicking the leader) gen- 
erates internal nerve impulses and other bodily 
processes that induce the follower’s experience 
of the emotion. This process results in the emotion 
being “transferred” from the leader to the 
follower. 

These emotions are likely to lead to tense 
arousal and, if repeated frequently over the long 
term, stress. Tense arousal has been conceptual- 
ized as a state of convergence of two major com- 
ponents of affect, energy, and tension. This form 
of arousal or activation is considered an intraper- 
sonal adaptive response to negative, unanticipated 
events that can lead an individual to over-focus on 
the negative events and even to engage in fight, 
flight, or freeze behaviors (Quinn et al. 2012). 

Arousal, or activation, can be energetic and 
positive or tense and negative (Quinn 
et al. 2012). Arousal was initially subdivided 
into energetic arousal and tense arousal. Energetic 
arousal refers to the subjective experience that 
accompanies the activation of the body’s sub- 
system in a manner that generates feelings of 
excitement, enthusiasm, and vitality. Energetic 
arousal is highly correlated with positive activa- 
tion and orthogonal to tense arousal or negative 
activation, which describes a feeling of anxiety or 
tension that renders the body similar to a coiled 
spring perpetually preparing for action. 

Given that both energetic and tense arousals 
are contagious, especially when transmitted from 
a leader to followers, leaders must be especially 
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sensitive in their display of negative emotions. 
Negative affect-imbued interpersonal antecedents 
such as verbal aggression, mistreatment, and con- 
flict, in fact, are the most pernicious causes of 
stress and result in higher cortisol responses and 
feelings of distress than other stressors. 

In addition to these detrimental cognitive fol- 
lower outcomes of leader affect, leader negative 
affect engenders other negative performance out- 
comes. For example, an experimental study on 
how leaders deliver failure feedback found that 
negative leader affect is generative of lower leader 
effectiveness ratings and group performance 
(Gaddis et al. 2004). 


Asymmetrical Outcomes of Leader 
Emotions 


While previous research is overwhelmingly posi- 
tive about positive leader emotions (hence, “sym- 
metrical”), some recent studies have called into 
question the unmitigated benefits of unhindered 
leader positive emotion display. A recent survey 
study of a large health insurance organization, for 
instance, found that the unbridled expression of 
positive emotion by leaders can degrade into a 
“dysfunctional strategic persistence’ (Owens 
et al. 2015, p. 3). While it is true that a leader’s 
expression of one specific positive emotion, rec- 
ognition or praise, is one of the strongest anteced- 
ents of positive affect in followers, it is also true 
that these emotions can cease to generate positive 
affect if followers construe them as excessive or 
gratuitous. 

Corroborating these studies, a recent qualita- 
tive study found that followers perceive leaders 
that display excessive positive emotion to be 
“glazing over what we thought were big issues” 
or “glossing over the truth” (Silard 2015). One 
informant in this study claims that their leader 
“tries to show very positive emotions about how 
things are going while on the other hand not really 
listening to his employees’ complaints ... he’s in 
a different world. He doesn’t know what’s hap- 
pening to us. He doesn’t want to hear about prob- 
lems. It’s just like, ‘Please be as positive as I am’” 


(p. 14). 
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In parallel, leader negative emotions can be 
generative of beneficial follower outcomes in cer- 
tain situations. In general, leader negative affect 
possesses utility as a means to activate followers 
to focus their attentional energies on specific goals 
or issues germane to the leader’s objectives. 
While positive emotions can generate a broadened 
attentional span conducive to creativity and feel- 
ings of “autonomic reactivity” and contentment in 
followers, the events in which negative emotions 
are encoded tend to be more easily and vividly 
accessed and recalled. Leader negative affect 
tends to signal to followers that a specific work 
outcome is important to the leader and that 
follower performance has been suboptimal. Con- 
sequently, leader negative affect can lead to 
increased follower effort expenditure and 
improved performance. 

Much of the activation effects of leader nega- 
tive emotions on followers are attributable to fol- 
lowers’ increase in arousal, an important emotion 
dimension. To better understand how the dimen- 
sions of valence and arousal interact to form dis- 
crete emotions, consider the circumplex model of 
affect (Larsen and Diener 1992). In this widely 
accepted emotion model, each emotion is com- 
prised of the two dimensions of valence and 
arousal. Valence ranges from pleasant to unpleas- 
ant while arousal extends from low to high 
intensity. Low- (vs. high-) intensity positive 
emotions, for example, are relaxed and serene 
(vs. enthusiastic and excited). Low- (vs. high-) 
intensity negative emotions include lethargic and 
fatigued (vs. tense and nervous). The four emotion 
poles associated with valence and arousal con- 
jointly capture the full range of emotions (Bartel 
and Saavedra 2000). 

The primary challenge with the usage of neg- 
ative emotions by leaders to activate followers is 
that the tense arousal it produces is associated 
with stress and burnout. Not only does an individ- 
ual’s body feel like a coiled spring when it expe- 
riences tense arousal, but this type of arousal 
narrows attentional resources and is an inefficient 
use of physiological and potential energy, con- 
suming it through constant intentionality, prepa- 
ration, and effort. For these reasons, tense 
follower arousal is strongly linked to stress. In 
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order for the body to be able to wind down and 
relax, tense arousal must be transformed into ener- 
getic arousal (Fredrickson 1998). 

A practical implication of this research for 
organizational leaders is that, following substan- 
dard follower performance or behavior the leader 
deems inappropriate, if the leader desires to fully 
engage followers and turnaround such perfor- 
mance or behavior, they can elect to display self- 
directed, low-arousal negative emotions such as 
concern, frustration, anxiety, or disappointment. 
These “light” negative emotions, if expressed 
with authenticity, in a situationally appropriate 
way, and within the context of a high-quality 
leader-follower relationship, can stimulate the 
beneficial attention-focusing effects on follower 
cognition without also producing the tense arousal 
that accelerates follower stress and burnout. 
(More on real-world, practical strategies for orga- 
nizational leaders that involve emotion 
contrasting behaviors in the final section.) 


The Roles of Emotional Intelligence, 
Emotional Labor, and Emotion 
Regulation in Leader Emotion 
Contrasting Behaviors 


Building on recent research on the asymmetrical 
effects of leader emotion-related behaviors 
(Silard and Lee 2016), leader emotion contrasting 
behaviors are agentic actions leaders can under- 
take to embrace and manage seemingly 
conflicting emotion-related demands. Given that 
both leader positive and negative affect can 
engender both symmetrical and asymmetrical 
effects in followers, an operative question to 
understand how leaders contrast their emotion- 
related behaviors is: How can leaders express 
the right amount of positive and negative emo- 
tions to optimally engender positive follower and 
organizational outcomes? 

Emotional intelligence (EI) may play an 
important role as an antecedent generative of 
effective leader emotion contrasting behaviors. 
Salovey and Mayer (1990, p. 189) defined emo- 
tional intelligence (EI) as “the ability to monitor 
one’s own and others’ feelings and emotions, to 
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discriminate among them and to use this informa- 
tion to guide one’s thinking and actions.” More 
recently, EI has been parsimoniously broken 
down into two abilities: the ability to reason 
about emotion and the ability to use emotions 
(and knowledge about emotions) to enhance 
thought. 

The four branches of EI have been theorized to 
represent a set of stable mental abilities or traits 
(Kilduff et al. 2010) rather than behaviors. In 
addition, these four abilities have been argued to 
be cumulative such that each ability (e.g., manag- 
ing one’s emotions) includes the preceding abili- 
ties (e.g., perceiving, using, and understanding 
one’s emotions), conjointly forming the meta- 
ability of EI (Barsade and Gibson 2007). 

EI may be an important antecedent of leader 
emotion contrasting behaviors, as high-EI leaders 
have been theorized to be more adept than low-EI 
leaders at influencing the emotional states of 
others, disallowing others to influence their 
emotional state, and appearing unflappable even 
when experiencing a negative emotion (Kilduff 
et al. 2010). 

In addition, emotion regulation — which is 
concerned with “the processes by which individ- 
uals influence which emotions they have, when 
they have them, and how they experience and 
express these emotions” (Gross 1998, 
p. 275) — is an important component of both EI 
and leader emotion contrasting behaviors. 

Emotional labor is another important construct 
in the emotion literature that directly relates to 
emotion regulation and EI. Emotional labor is 
concerned with the use of emotion regulation in 
organizational settings to meet display require- 
ments (Ashforth and Humphrey 1993) or an orga- 
nizational form of emotion regulation. Emotional 
labor is also an element of both EI when practiced 
in the workplace and leader emotion contrasting 
behaviors. 

To further illustrate the role of EI in enabling 
leaders to enact emotion contrasting behaviors, 
let’s consider the meaning of these two concepts 
in practical terms. Leader emotional intelligence 
is a stable set of mental abilities associated with 
perceiving, using, understanding, and managing 
one’s emotions and is characterized by the 
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statement “J understand my emotions and the 
emotions of others and use this understanding to 
guide my emotion expression. ” 

The statement “Through managing the com- 
peting tensions created by low- and high-arousal 
positive and negative emotions, I balance and 
contrast the emotions I choose to express and 
help my followers to express to facilitate the 
achievement of organizational goals,” on the 
other hand, characterizes leader emotion 
contrasting behaviors. From these definitions, it 
seems likely that leader emotion contrasting 
behaviors will be more often selected by high-EI 
leaders. 


Practical Implications and Conclusion 


A practical implication of this chapter is that 
leaders that display unmitigated positive emotions 
or that abstain as much as possible from 
expressing negative emotions are likely to be 
much less effective than leaders that are able to 
calibrate their expression of both positive and 
negative affect to meet organizational goals. 
Organizational leaders should express positive 
emotions when warranted (e.g., when followers 
expend considerable effort on a project) and 
remain more neutral at other times rather than 
appear disingenuous through the display of inau- 
thentic positive emotions their nonverbal cues are 
likely to betray. 

In addition, organizational leaders might 
increase their comfort level with the expression 
of “light,” more self-directed negative emotions 
such as disappointment, anxiety, or concern when 
followers perform significantly below their expec- 
tations. Such emotions do not evoke the stress and 
burnout of more caustic, other-directed emotions 
such as high-level anger, rage, contempt, or dis- 
gust. When leaders express such emotions, fol- 
lowers are more likely to focus on their troubled 
relationship with the leader rather than how remiss 
they are in their work. 

Leaders attempting to find the right balance in 
their expression of negative emotions might take 
heed of the words of an early master of emotion 
contrasting behaviors, Aristotle, who wrote that 
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“It is easy to get angry — anyone can do that. . .but 
to feel or act toward the right person to the right 
extent at the right time for the right reason in the 
right way — that is not easy, and it is not everyone 
that can do it” (Aristotle, 340 BC (2009), p. 48). 
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Synonyms 


Display rules; Emotion management 


Definition 


The regulation of personal emotions to reflect 
organizational expectations through either the dis- 
play of appropriate emotions or the suppression of 
inappropriate ones during interpersonal transac- 
tions at work. 


Introduction 


Emotional labor (EL) is the process of regulating 
personal emotions to reflect organizational expec- 
tations through either the display of appropriate 
emotions or the suppression of inappropriate ones 
during interpersonal transactions at work. Analo- 
gous to manual labor, emotional labor is a 
required part of the job and is performed in public 
for a wage. While manual labor involves the per- 
formance of physical work, emotional labor 
requires emotive work through the management 
and regulation of emotions. Although the concept 
of emotional labor originated in the field of 
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sociology, it has recently gained recognition in the 
field of nonprofit management for increasing 
operational productivity and client satisfaction, 
reducing turnover, and increasing employee satis- 
faction. When done effectively, emotional labor 
makes constructive use of emotions in public ser- 
vice transactions in the nonprofit context. 
Although central to public service, EL is routinely 
marginalized, frequently ignored, and seldom 
considered as a factor in hiring, training, or deter- 
mining compensation. 


Background 


The term “emotional labor” was originally coined 
by Arlie Russell Hochschild, a professor of soci- 
ology at the University of California, Berkeley 
(Hochschild 1983). Hochschild noticed that flight 
attendants were required to practice an intentional 
management of their emotive displays in order to 
fulfill airline employee standards. At varying 
intervals, these flight attendants were required to 
express positive emotions and suppress negative 
ones, no matter their personal feelings, as they 
dealt with passengers and their needs. This led 
Hochschild to further research the nature of emo- 
tion work and to help define and codify an impor- 
tant set of skills already in widespread use. 

In her book The Managed Heart: Commercial- 
ization of Human Feeling (1983), Hochschild 
described emotional labor as work that requires 
the regulation of experienced emotions to match 
organizational display rules during interpersonal 
transactions at work. Emotional display rules are a 
set of norms that regulate when, where, and how 
emotions may be expressed during a service trans- 
action at work. These display rules can be explicit 
or implied and cross a variety of contexts, sectors, 
and sociocultural norms. Whether they are recog- 
nized or remain unnoticed, display rules are a 
powerful shaping force that impact job perfor- 
mance, job satisfaction, client satisfaction, and 
organizational culture. 

In both nonprofit and for profit organizations 
and in fields as diverse as construction and nurs- 
ing, organizational members are tasked with 
performing emotional labor when dealing with 
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clients, coworkers, and beneficiaries. In some sit- 
uations, emotive work may be an overt compo- 
nent of job performance, while in others EL 
expectations are subtly embedded within organi- 
zational culture. Over the past 30 years, the emo- 
tional labor literature has developed and 
expanded, exploring the need for EL in fields 
such as health care, law enforcement, hospitality, 
transportation, public affairs, and intelligence 
(Larson and Yao 2005; van Gelderen et al. 2007; 
Scott and Barnes 2011). Its widespread applica- 
bility to a multiplicity of fields and contexts has 
awakened a need for a greater understanding of 
emotional labor and its parameters, exigencies, 
and nuances. In the nonprofit sector, where orga- 
nizational members are often tasked with assisting 
beneficiaries that have been marginalized or have 
faced severe challenge or tragedy, the application 
of EL principles carries particular significance. 

Yet for more than 20 years, the emotional labor 
construct had little association with the field of 
public administration or any overt application in 
the nonprofit sector. In 2004 Guy and Newman 
made the connection to public service for the first 
time in their article entitled “Women’s Jobs, 
Men’s Jobs: Sex Segregation and Emotional 
Labor.” Since then, the existing literature on emo- 
tional labor in public administration has centered 
on its connection to public service motivation, its 
invisibility or marginalization in the public sector, 
and the benefits and consequences of its perfor- 
mance on both client and employees, including its 
place in the nonprofit world. 

Emotional labor is multilayered and can be 
expressed through one of two processes: surface 
acting emotional labor and deep acting. Surface 
acting requires the workers to manage their 
external display of emotions (facial, body, tone 
of voice), without changing the true inner emo- 
tions that they actually experience. Deep acting 
goes one step further, requiring the worker to 
attempt modify these inner emotions in order to 
better serve the specific needs of the client 
(Hochschild 1983; Grandey 2000). Also known 
as “faking in good faith,” deep acting is 
performed in order to express authenticity and 
to encourage empathy, whereas surface acting 
only alters the visible emotive displays. The 
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difference between these two forms of emotional 
labor is important and impacts everything from 
employer expectations to worker health and 
overall organizational efficacy. 

While both deep and surface acting are 
performed in order to meet organizational goals 
or standards, they have profoundly different con- 
sequences across multiple levels. Deep acting 
emotional labor has been shown to enhance client 
satisfaction in both direct and indirect ways. Cli- 
ents on the receiving end of deep acting EL tend to 
be happier with their service experience overall, 
are more content with how any problems were 
handled, and are even more likely to make pur- 
chases from or other transactions with an organi- 
zation whose employees practice deep acting over 
surface. 

Additionally, deep acting emotional labor can 
also have both a positive influence on the actor 
performing it and on the organization as a whole. 
Organizations where deep acting is intentionally 
practiced report an increase in organizational pro- 
ductivity and a marked reduction in employee 
turnover. Deep acting is also linked to employee 
job satisfaction and pride in work (Hsieh and Guy 
2009). The “emotional contagion” of deep acting 
creates a beneficial relationship between the actor 
and the client, with deep acting increasing client 
happiness and client happiness reinforcing the 
actor’s sense of empathy, self-confidence, and 
successful emotive display. 

In contrast to these numerous benefits of deep 
acting, surface acting can negatively impact a 
public servant’s well-being. Research suggests 
that the sustained performance of surface acting 
may cause a disconnect between the emotions an 
employee feels and the emotions they display at 
work. This may occur when a negative emotion is 
being experienced, but a positive emotion is 
shown. An employee may even feel nothing 
when a certain emotional display is required. 
Therefore, the emotional labor performed is not 
the suppression of emotion, but the expression of 
one not felt. This discrepancy, referred to as emo- 
tional dissonance, has been argued to be a source 
of mental and emotional strain that threatens 
employee well-being and leads to burnout, high 
turnover, and low job productivity (Grandey 
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2000; Hochschild 1983; Morris and Feldman 
1997; Hsieh et al. 2012). Actors experiencing 
emotional dissonance may feel hypocritical, 
embarrassed, distant from their own emotions, 
and emotionally exhausted. Those engaging in 
deep acting, however, fare far better, experiencing 
less emotional dissonance and therefore less neg- 
ative consequences of their emotive work. 

But the negative consequences of surface act- 
ing are not limited to the actors alone. Research 
indicates that surface acting can have negative 
results for clients and beneficiaries and therefore 
broader repercussions on the larger organization. 
Clients on the receiving end of surface acting have 
been shown to be less satisfied, less cooperative, 
and less likely to engage with the organization in 
the future. In nonprofit organizations, the ramifi- 
cations can be systemic, impacting everything 
from client satisfaction to donor retention. While 
negative emotions may be fairly easy to suppress, 
research suggests that positive emotions are 
harder to feign. This may be because disingenu- 
ous emotional displays can send subtle cues of 
insincerity to the client that belie expressed inten- 
tion resulting in decreased trust and satisfaction 
on the part of the client (Zapf 2002). Just as deep 
acting EL can trigger a beneficial cycle between 
actor and client, surface acting can trigger a neg- 
ative cycle that leads to greater distress for both 
parties and carries implications for entire organi- 
zations and public service as a whole. 


Emotional Labor Versus Emotion Work 
and Emotional Intelligence 


The terms “emotion work” and “emotional intel- 
ligence” are often confused with emotional labor. 
Emotion work, which also requires the manage- 
ment of emotions, occurs outside of work in the 
private sphere, and not for a wage. The concept of 
emotional intelligence, while similar in result, 
differs from emotional labor in its intent. Before 
the late nineteenth century, the concepts of emo- 
tional labor and emotional intelligence and 
their impact on workplace performance were rel- 
atively unknown and unresearched. But by the 
mid-twentieth century, researchers began to 
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recognize that emotions, and their expression or 
suppression, have a profound and complex effect 
on a person’s workplace performance. As with 
physical labor, emotional labor can be both 
draining and energizing and can be honed to var- 
ious levels of skill. 

Although the terms emotional intelligence 
and emotional labor are often used interchange- 
ably, they are not synonymous. Emotional intel- 
ligence refers to the abilities needed to recognize 
and manage emotion in oneself and in others 
with whom one is interacting (Goleman 1998). 
This capacity for understanding and regulating 
personal emotions differs from the “skill” known 
as emotional labor. Unlike emotional intelli- 
gence, which utilizes genuine emotions, emo- 
tional labor involves the production or acting of 
emotions that the worker does not genuinely feel 
or the conquest of emotions that are not appro- 
priate for a specific setting (Hoschild 1983). 
Therefore, it is an individual’s level of emotional 
intelligence that enables them to perform emo- 
tional labor; the higher the emotional intelli- 
gence, the higher the ability to perform 
emotional labor. Unlike emotional intelligence, 
emotional labor as a skill can be developed over 
time, included in employee training, and 
assessed in performance evaluations. While 
such codification of emotional work is still rare 
within public service organizations, the recogni- 
tion of its importance is increasing. 


Emotional Labor in Public 
Administration 


Researchers from diverse fields have studied emo- 
tional labor, and it has come to be recognized as 
central to all health and human service professions 
which require direct contact with clients (Guy and 
Newman 2004, 289). Emotional labor also plays a 
critical role in the effective delivery of public 
service during face-to-face or voice-to-voice 
exchanges between workers and citizens. During 
these interactions, public servants must assess 
the affective state of the citizens and adjust their 
own emotive behaviors to meet organizational 
expectations. 
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Although emotional labor is central to public 
service, it 1s routinely marginalized and often 
completely ignored in the workplace. Public sec- 
tor job descriptions frequently only include mea- 
surable skills and experience, while performance 
evaluations also neglect to recognize emotive 
skills, often treating them solely as ancillary, soft 
skills that are taken for granted (Steinberg 1999). 
With few exceptions, compensation determina- 
tion rarely includes the effort and stress required 
to perform emotional labor nor compensates for 
the time, effort, and experience required to 
develop high-level emotional skills. This lack of 
compensation or recognition of strenuous effort, 
skill, and experience can lead to employee frus- 
tration, exhaustion, anxiety, and stress. 

According to Guy and Newman (2004), 
although often unrecognized, emotion work is 
central to most public sector jobs and can actually 
increase organizational productivity and client 
satisfaction. They identify four steps involved in 
the performance of emotional labor by a public 
servant: first, emotive sensing which detects the 
citizens’ affective state and uses that information 
to array one’s own alternative responses; next, 
analyzing one’s own affective state and compar- 
ing it to that of the citizens; third, judging how 
alternative responses will affect the citizens and 
selecting the best one; and, finally, behaving to 
suppress or express an emotion in order to elicit 
desired citizen responses. These four steps, 
involved in deep acting, help the public servant 
better consider the perspective of the client and act 
in the best interest of the public in a more humane 
and compassionate manner. 

Emotional labor not only benefits the public 
but also has profound implications for the public 
servant. Those engaging in deep acting have been 
shown to have higher job satisfaction and pride in 
the work they do. This may be, in part, because 
they are connecting with the public they serve in a 
meaningful and effective way. This job satisfac- 
tion translates into a reduced turnover rate among 
employees. When satisfied employees strive for 
excellence, it has a beneficial impact on public 
trust by giving the client the expectation of quality 
as well as confidence in the positive intentions of 
the administrator. 
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Emotional Labor in Disaster Response 
and Recovery 


While emotional labor is a critical component of 
all public service, during times of post-disaster 
response and recovery, the need for it is particu- 
larly high. For aid workers, who bear continual 
responsibility for those who have been the victims 
of disaster, the stakes are even higher. The success 
or failure of their emotional labor can have grave 
personal, emotional, and physical consequences. 
Furthermore, response and recovery workers must 
manage the emotions of those impacted by the 
disaster all while carefully managing their own 
emotive displays. Such high-intensity EL is also 
seen among nurses, emergency room doctors, 
firefighters, and first responders. The sustained 
exertion required to perform emotional labor in 
often complex situations is gaining increased rec- 
ognition in the disaster response and recovery 
world as a vital job requirement. 

The current body of literature shows that emo- 
tional labor skills, such as the ability to show 
appropriate emotions (hope, empathy, calm) while 
suppressing inappropriate emotions (e.g., anger, 
anxiety, powerlessness, sadness, stress), are neces- 
sary as part of a relief worker’s professional skill 
set (Mann 1997). Aid workers engaging in deep 
acting have been shown to have higher job satis- 
faction and pride in their work, as they connect 
with victims in significant ways (Hsieh and Guy 
2009). In contrast, aid workers who continually 
practice surface acting emotional labor are more 
prone to burnout and have far higher turnover rates 
than those who practice deep acting. 

Response and recovery workers are not 
immune to the consequences of sustained emo- 
tional labor. Previous emotional labor studies and 
psychological and anthropological research on 
emergency responders suggest that, in the quest 
to meet the needs of the victims of disasters, 
oftentimes the aid workers suffer intensely. By 
frequently undergoing a high degree of sustained 
emotional labor, aid workers become susceptible 
to emotional exhaustion, compassion fatigue, 
burnout, and long-term physical and mental and 
physical health consequences (Adelmann 1995; 
Grandey 2003). 
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Emotional Labor and Public Service 
Motivation 


Research also links the successful performance of 
emotional labor to public service motivation, 
which is an individual’s predisposition to be moti- 
vated to perform meaningful public service. Pub- 
lic servants who rate higher in public service 
motivation perform more deep acting emotional 
labor, which improves client satisfaction. Perry 
(1996) suggested that two of the four dimensions 
of public service motivation, attraction to 
policymaking and compassion, are linked to 
deep and surface acting and to self-sacrifice. An 
attraction to policymaking is positively linked 
with surface acting, while compassion is nega- 
tively associated with surface acting but positively 
associated with deep acting (Perry 1996). 

Compassion, which is a sense of caring and 
connectedness, helps the public servant, including 
the nonprofit worker, to step into the citizen’s 
shoes and perform emotional labor. It is a key 
component of the empathy necessary to alter 
one’s feelings and emotional display in trying 
situations. Deep acting draws upon empathy and 
allows the public servant to see the situation 
through the eyes of the client, mirroring client 
emotions and affective displays. Because of this, 
during deep acting, the worker does not find it 
necessary to fake emotions and therefore experi- 
ences less emotional dissonance and less emo- 
tional distress when performing emotional labor 
at work. 


Conclusion 


For decades, public administration scholars have 
argued that compassion and benevolence should 
be important administrative values, both as agents 
of rectitude and in order to increase public trust. In 
fact, proponents of the new public service para- 
digm suggest that the job of public servants and 
nonprofit workers is not just to make their work 
more efficient, but to make it more humane and 
caring. Effective utilization of emotional labor 
processes encourages authenticity, empathy, and 
humaneness on the part of the actor and is an 
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antecedent of client trust and satisfaction. These, 
in turn, encourage both organizational health and 
program efficacy. Because of this, emotional 
labor, and deep acting in particular, is an impor- 
tant tool of public service. 

Moreover, more than 30 years of research have 
shown that emotional labor is a definable skill and 
that it can be documented, encouraged, analyzed, 
and taught. EL plays a critical role in the operation 
of the nonprofit sector and is increasingly being 
sought during hiring and including in public ser- 
vice training. Because of this, many of the 
scholars participating in the emotional labor liter- 
ature argue that EL should be formally recognized 
for its contribution to nonprofit sector job perfor- 
mance, that it should be justly compensated 
for, and that it should be intentionally incorpo- 
rated into the public administration curriculum 
(Mastracci et al. 2010). 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Emotional control; Emotional expression; Emo- 
tional display 


Definition 


Emotion management describes the process by 
which individuals in organizations maintain a bal- 
ance between the competing goals of expressing 
their felt emotions and displaying the emotions 
that are consistent with the social and cultural 
norms of the organization. 
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Introduction 


Participation in organizations results in various 
emotional experiences, both positive and negative 
ones. For example, if two employees applied for a 
promotion in a nonprofit organization, the 
employee who received the promotion likely 
feels a level of positive exuberance, while the 
employee who did not receive the promotion 
likely has a negative reaction and perhaps even 
feels angry. The free expression of positive and 
negative emotions in organizational setting is 
often viewed as an unacceptable violation of 
either job expectations or social norms. As a 
result, individuals are expected to manage or con- 
trol their emotions to varying degrees. The 
employee who received the promotion in the pre- 
vious scenario would be criticized for behaving 
inappropriately if expressing the positive emotion 
involved running around the office hugging 
everyone and shouting, “I got it; I got it.” Simi- 
larly, the employee who did not receive the pro- 
motion would be criticized for constantly 
expressing a negative attitude toward the non- 
profit in general and the person who received the 
promotion in particular. Emotion management 
involves the process of maintaining a balance 
between the emotions individuals feel and the 
emotions that they are expected to express 
according to social norms and organizational 
expectations. To understand emotion manage- 
ment in organizational settings, it is important to 
understand (a) the nature of emotions in organi- 
zational experiences, (b) the different types of 
emotions that are frequently studied in organiza- 
tions, (c) the social norms that influence the man- 
agement of the expression of emotions in 
organizations, (d) the way those social norms or 
expectations are learned, and (e) the impact of 
emotion management on individuals. 


The Nature of Emotions in Organizations 
Emotions are a complex mixture of both physio- 


logical and cognitive factors. In other words, the 
feeling of emotion is the result of both physical 
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and mental responses to experiences. For exam- 
ple, if a volunteer or employee of a nonprofit 
organization is treated rudely by a customer or 
community member, the volunteer likely will 
have an increased heart rate while mentally eval- 
uating that individual’s behavior as undeserved 
and inappropriate. Researchers have disagreed 
on whether the physical or cognitive response 
comes first. It is likely that the order varies 
according to the situation and the individual and 
that in many instances the physical and cognitive 
responses occur almost simultaneously, making 
the distinction in order unimportant. 

Many scholars agree that emotions in organi- 
zational settings are triggered by discrepancies or 
differences between individuals’ expectations for 
a given situation and their actual experiences. 
Individuals bring a wide range of expectations to 
their organizational experiences. They expect that 
they will demonstrate competence, commitment, 
and integrity in completing their work assign- 
ments; develop and maintain positive relation- 
ships with coworkers, supervisors, and other 
people like customers or clients; and establish 
and maintain appropriate boundaries between 
their professional work and their personal lives 
(Carver and Scheier 1990). When those expecta- 
tions for work, relationships, and work-life balance 
are not met, it results in an emotional response. 
When the expectations are hindered or interrupted, 
the results are unmet expectations and negative 
emotions. When the expectations are achieved 
more easily, quickly, or successfully than antici- 
pated, the results are overmet expectation and pos- 
itive emotions. Extending the earlier scenario, if the 
employee of the nonprofit expected to get a pro- 
motion after 3 years, but received it after just 1 year, 
the overmet expectations would result in a strong 
positive emotion. If the other employee of the 
nonprofit expected to get a promotion this year 
and was denied it, then the unmet expectations 
would result in strong negative emotions. Simi- 
larly, employee and volunteer expectations for 
developing positive relationship with others at 
work and for being able to maintain work-life 
balance can be overmet or unmet resulting in sim- 
ilar positive or negative emotions. 
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A number of scholars have tried to classify the 
different emotions that individuals experience in 
organizational settings as positive or negative. In 
one of the more comprehensive analyses of dif- 
ferent emotions, through statistical analyses, 
Shaver et al. (1987) identified six primary emo- 
tions for classifying most emotions. The three 
positive emotions likely to occur from met or 
overmet expectations included love (e.g., liking, 
fondness), joy (e.g., enthusiasm, happiness, 
pride), and surprise (e.g., amazement, astonish- 
ment). The three negative emotions likely to result 
from unmet expectations include anger (e.g., irri- 
tation, disgust, jealousy), sadness (e.g., hurt, dis- 
may, isolation), and fear (e.g., alarm, shock, 
anxiety). 


The Types of Emotions in Organizations 


Scholars have studied emotions in organizations 
from a variety of perspectives that go beyond 
simply identifying the nature of the emotion. In a 
comprehensive examination of these perspec- 
tives, Miller et al. (2007) identified five general 
types of emotions that are examined in organiza- 
tional settings. 

The first type of emotion studied is emotional 
labor (see Emotional Labor entry for further elab- 
oration). Hochschild (1983) first identified emo- 
tional labor in her study of flight attendants. She 
found that flight attendants were trained to express 
positive emotions to customers regardless of their 
actual feelings. So, for example, flight attendants 
were expected to smile and be polite no matter 
how rude customers might be, and they were to act 
calm and collected regardless of their personal 
feelings in the case of heavy turbulence or an 
emergency. Hochschild went on to differentiate 
between surface acting when the attendants 
knew that they were being inauthentic and deep 
level acting, when the flight attendants lost touch 
with their own feelings while expressing the orga- 
nizationally prescribed emotions. Emotional 
labor, then, occurs when individuals express inau- 
thentic emotions as part of their work for the 
benefit of organizational goals. Emotional 
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labor is a common practice in customer service 
activities, which for a nonprofit organization 
could include providing community services or 
disaster relief. Emotional labor does not always 
involve expressing positive emotions. Individuals 
involved in occupations such as corrections or bill 
collection perform emotional labor by learning to 
express the correct amount of negative emotion to 
encourage compliance with their requests to indi- 
viduals who are often unwilling to fulfill the 
request. Employees or volunteers may need to 
learn to express negative emotions to discourage 
individuals or clients who seem to be taking 
advantage of the services that the nonprofit orga- 
nization provides. 

The second type of emotion studied is emotion 
work. Emotion work involves a genuine emo- 
tional response to the emotions of others, usually 
customers or clients, as part of a job. Emotion 
work is particularly common in human service 
activities that involve providing assistance to 
others through close personal interaction. For 
example, hospice volunteers frequently speak of 
feeling like they are friends and family members 
of their patients due to the emotional attachment 
they develop with them (Gilstrap and White 
2013). These emotional attachments are authentic, 
felt emotions that result from working closely 
with their patients. Emotion work is common for 
employees and volunteers in social work, health 
care, and educational and religious organizations 
among others. 

The third type of emotion that has been studied 
is emotion with work which refers to reactions to 
interactions with peers, supervisors, and other 
organizational members rather than with cus- 
tomers or clients. Emotion with work is related 
to the expectation of achieving positive work and 
relational goals. Employees and volunteers expe- 
rience positive emotions when they receive posi- 
tive feedback on making progress in mastering or 
completing a new job or when they develop a 
close relationship with their supervisors or peers; 
they experience negative emotions when they 
have trouble maintaining a good relation with 
their supervisor or their peers or receive negative 
feedback on their work efforts (Carver and 
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Scheier 1990). Regardless of whether they are 
employees or volunteers, positive or negative 
relationships with supervisors or coworkers 
(possibly other volunteers) contribute to emotion 
with work. 

A fourth type of emotion studied has been 
labeled emotion at work. Emotion at work is not 
related to what occurs in the work setting. Emo- 
tion at work occurs when employees or volunteers 
have experiences away from their work that inter- 
fere with the individuals’ ability to concentrate 
and be effective in their work at the nonprofit 
organization. Emotion at work is caused by 
a general work-life balance conflict where the 
overlap between activities and roles outside an 
organization interferes with work within the orga- 
nization. Common causes for emotion at work are 
problems with child raising, such as an illness, or 
needing to provide assistance for elderly parents. 
Not all emotion at work is related to personal 
relationships. Emotion at work could be the result 
of car problems, financial concerns, or the stress 
of trying to complete routine activities like gro- 
cery shopping or yard work. In addition, events in 
the community, the nation, or the world could 
cause emotion at work. Stress in other areas of 
an individual’s life create conflict for individuals 
as they try to maintain their employee or volunteer 
role in a nonprofit organization. 

Emotion toward work is a more general affec- 
tive reaction to the work in the nonprofit than 
emotion with work. As such, emotion toward 
work is closely related to job satisfaction. 
Employees and volunteers have generally positive 
attitudes toward their work in a nonprofit when it 
exceeds their expectations and negative ones 
when it fails to meet those expectations. For 
example, volunteers for Habitat for Humanity 
respond positively when the workday is orga- 
nized, and they feel that they are making signifi- 
cant contributions, but respond negatively when 
they seem to be wasting their time waiting for 
something to do (Hale and James 2013). There 
are literally thousands of studies exploring how 
emotion toward work impacts employee turnover, 
but not many for volunteers. However, the find- 
ings are not as strong as might be expected. 
Employees who have a negative emotion toward 
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work often stay in jobs when they feel that the 
alternatives are even less desirable, such as being 
unemployed or working for an even less desirable 
organization. As a result, job dissatisfaction is 
only a moderately strong predictor of turnover. 
However, since volunteers turnover at a much 
higher rate than employees, the impact of emotion 
toward work may be much greater, because when 
individuals have trouble managing between work, 
family, and volunteer roles, they most likely 
reduce their volunteer roles. 


The Social Norms of Emotion 
Management 


The previous section identified some of types of 
emotional experiences that are commonly studied 
in organizational settings. It focused on the emo- 
tions individuals feel, that is, their positive or 
negative felt emotions. In organizational settings, 
individuals are often discouraged from expressing 
their felt emotions and instead are asked to man- 
age the display of emotions in socially appropriate 
ways. The social norm for the display of emotions 
is most obvious in settings involving emotional 
labor. In emotional labor, individuals are taught to 
suppress their felt emotions and present the appro- 
priate display of emotions. For example, for 
employees or volunteers of nonprofits, emotion 
management includes displaying the positive 
expressions of customer service representatives 
or the negative expressions of concern and criti- 
cism of individuals misusing the services of the 
organization. 

In some organizational roles, emotion manage- 
ment involves the expectation for a neutral or 
unemotional control of the display of emotions. 
For example, 911 operators are expected to be 
calm and unemotional no matter how chaotic the 
situation or how emotional the caller may be 
(Shuler and Sypher 2000). Interestingly, many of 
the 911 operators in the study enjoyed managing 
their emotions in those situations because it 
showed their competence in their jobs. For many 
of them, managing their emotions provided the 
challenge and excitement for a job that was fre- 
quently routine and uneventful. So unlike 
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emotional labor which may force individuals to 
display inauthentic emotions prescribed by the 
organization, the 911 operators in the study actu- 
ally sought out opportunities to manage their emo- 
tions and display a calm or neutral demeanor as a 
demonstration of their competence. Volunteers or 
employees working on other hotlines likely expe- 
rience similar emotions as they respond to callers. 

Public servants, such as employee or volunteer 
first responders, are also often expected to main- 
tain a neutral unemotional demeanor regardless of 
the situation. For example, firefighters often feel 
strong negative emotions, especially when there is 
the loss of life of a small child, but act unaffected 
by personal emotions and maintain a neutral dis- 
play of emotions as they interact with the public or 
family members of the victims; they only express 
their felt emotions when they are back at their fire 
station out of view from the public (Scott and 
Myers 2005). Maintaining the neutral demeanor 
in these sorts of situation seems comparable to 
emotional labor in that it involves the display of 
organizationally prescribed emotions. This situa- 
tion is different in that the emotion management 
serves the victims and their families rather than 
the organization. 

Whereas the previous examples of emotion 
management all involve dealing with people out- 
side of the organization like customers or the 
public, emotion management is also involved in 
internal interactions within organizations. Organi- 
zational members need to maintain positive rela- 
tionships with their subordinates, coworkers, 
supervisors, and other organizational members. 
If employees and volunteers expressed their pos- 
itive and negative emotions in the workplace 
without any filtering, it often would be difficult 
to maintain relationships. Research by Kramer 
and his colleagues suggest that people are 
expected to display a “professional” demeanor in 
their interactions with each other in organizational 
settings (Kramer and Hess 2002). The participants 
never clearly define professionalism, but they 
seemed to generally agree that the expectations 
are clear. In most situations, organizational mem- 
bers are expected to maintain a neutral to moder- 
ately positive display of emotions regardless of 
their felt emotions. For example, although an 
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individual may be excited about getting a positive 
evaluation or a promotion and raise, examples of 
emotion with work, a professional display of emo- 
tions will be only moderately positive so as not to 
upset those who got less positive news. Similarly, 
an individual who is experiencing marital prob- 
lems, an example of emotion at work, is expected 
to be professional and display a neutral or positive 
emotion to avoid letting the activities away from 
the organization to influence the work environ- 
ment in a negative way for the individual or other 
employees or volunteers. 

The discussion of emotion management norms 
so far may suggest that individuals always have a 
choice to suppress their felt emotions when they 
are inappropriate and can choose to display the 
socially or organizationally appropriate emotion. 
While the ability to management emotions is com- 
mon in organizational settings, situational factors 
may affect an individual’s ability to manage their 
emotions in socially appropriate ways. For exam- 
ple, when the catalyst for the emotion is particu- 
larly intense or occurs repeatedly, individuals may 
lose their ability to manage their emotions. For 
example, a customer who is excessively rude and 
swears repeatedly at a customer service represen- 
tative may exceed that individual’s tolerance level 
such that the person becomes rude and negative in 
return despite training on the appropriate display 
of positive emotions. Similarly, a coworker who 
repeatedly prevents someone else from achieving 
their goals may receive an unprofessional response 
at some point. 

By contrast to situations when they are unable 
to control their negative emotions as prescribed by 
the organization, an employee or volunteer may 
decide to display positive emotions despite orga- 
nizational sanctions against doing so because it 
seems more appropriate to do so. For example, 
Onyx (2013) found that one nonprofit organiza- 
tion discouraged volunteers from spending too 
much time with clients and encouraged them to 
avoid expressing feelings by touching or hugging 
them. Participants in the study reported deliber- 
ately breaking those expectations because they 
wanted to develop more positive relationships 
with the clients they visited and wanted to express 
their felt emotions to them. 
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Learning Emotion Management Norms 


The discussion so far has described the norms or 
expectations for emotion management without 
addressing the issue of how individuals learn the 
emotion management expectations. In organiza- 
tions in which employees participate in emotional 
labor, organizations follow a three-step process 
for developing employees who will manage emo- 
tions so as to display the appropriate emotions. 
First, during the recruitment process, the organi- 
zational recruiters look for individuals whose per- 
sonalities are consistent with the emotion display 
expectations of the organization. Second, during 
orientation and training, new employees or volun- 
teers are taught to display the correct emotions. 
Third, while they are on the job, they are rewarded 
for managing their emotions appropriately. This 
three-step process results in employees and vol- 
unteers who manage their emotions according to 
the organizational expectations. 

A popular amusement park provides a clear 
example of how these three steps work for 
employees according to research by Van Maanen 
and Kunda (1989). During the selection process, 
the recruiters look for individuals with outgoing 
and pleasant personalities. During training, the 
new employees are explicitly taught the emotion 
display expectations. This includes understanding 
that onstage, defined as anywhere that customers 
may see the employees, the employees are 
expected to display positive emotions whether 
they are a ticket taker, ride operator, or simply a 
street cleaner. Calling the employees “cast mem- 
bers” reinforces the notion that they are to perform 
surface acting by displaying certain emotions 
regardless of their felt emotions. It is only back- 
stage, in tunnels or other places where customers 
do not have access, that employees do not need to 
display proper emotions. Finally, supervisors 
monitor employees to try to catch them out of 
character—that is not displaying the appropriate 
positive emotions. Those who fail to display the 
appropriate positive emotions receive negative 
evaluations, can be demoted to less public jobs 
or less desirable jobs, and may even be dismissed 
for repeated violations of the emotion display 
expectations. Interestingly, the employees 
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sometimes develop covert forms of resistance 
such as enacting what appears to be an inadvertent 
seatbelt slap of customers who are uncooperative 
or rude. In this way, the selection, training, and 
evaluation process reinforces the appropriate 
emotion management behaviors, but some 
employees secretly resist the norms. 

For many other occupations, the expectations 
for “professional” display of emotions are never 
explicitly taught (Kramer and Hess 2002). The 
employees learn the emotion display norms 
implicitly through their education and their previ- 
ous experiences as employees or volunteers and 
by observing other organizational members. 
Employees who enter a career similar to their 
parents are at an advantage since they learn 
many of the occupational expectations through 
family interactions. Others must learn the emotion 
management expectations after they join the orga- 
nization. The lack of explicit training on emotion 
management may be problematic employees or 
volunteers who do not have parents or other men- 
tors to help them learn the appropriate emotion 
display norms for their activities in a nonprofit 
organization. 


Impact of Emotion Management 


The amusement park example in the previous 
section indicates that following the correct emo- 
tion management norms has career implications 
for its employees. The conditions at the amuse- 
ment park may seem extreme and related to a 
particular occupation; however, evidence sug- 
gests that similar practices explicitly and implic- 
itly exist in other organizations and that emotion 
management influences the careers of many 
employees. For example, Van Maanen and 
Kunda (1989) found similar patterns of hiring, 
training, and reinforcing of emotion management 
expectations in a high-tech company where 
employees were expected to display the correct 
attitude. Success in the organization is related to 
following the emotion management norms by 
expressing enthusiasm and a positive attitude 
toward the organization’s culture. Employees 
and volunteers in nonprofit organizations 
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similarly need to adapt to the organizational 
norms for emotion management in order to 
achieve their goals for participating in the 
organization. 

Other research suggests that emotion manage- 
ment expectations impact many organizational 
roles. For example, individuals who display pos- 
itive affect through their nonverbal communica- 
tion during initial job interviews are more likely to 
receive second interviews which lead to job offers 
across a range of occupations. Professional emo- 
tion management also seems to affect career suc- 
cess in general. Expressing more positive 
emotions is associated with higher supervisor 
evaluations, larger pay raises, and more support 
from peers and coworkers. A recent study found 
that new volunteers were reluctant to develop 
relationships with older volunteers when the 
experienced peers held what were perceived as 
gripe sessions instead of expressing positive atti- 
tudes toward their nonprofit organization (Kramer 
and Danielson 2016). Overall, these findings sug- 
gest that emotion management is associated with 
achieving various career and relational goals for 
volunteers and employees in nonprofit organiza- 
tions as well. 


Conclusion 


Emotions are a common experience in organiza- 
tional settings including nonprofit organizations. 
Emotions occur when employees and volunteers 
experience discrepancies between their expecta- 
tions and their experiences in organizational set- 
tings. These interruptions of expectations lead to 
positive felt emotions when they exceed expecta- 
tions and lead to goal achievement or negative felt 
emotions when they are less than expected or 
hinder goal achievement. The felt emotions may 
be related to emotional labor, emotion work, emo- 
tion with work, emotion at work, or emotion 
toward work. Employees and volunteers may 
choose between expressing their felt emotions 
and managing their behaviors to display emotions 
consistent with organizational or professional 
norms of behavior. These norms are learned 
through a process of hiring, training, and 
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reinforcing the desired norms. Research suggests 
that following the appropriate emotion manage- 
ment expectations has positive outcomes for 
individuals’ participation in organizations as 
employees or volunteers. 
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Introduction 


This entry considers the role that empirical legit- 
imacy plays in motivating people to comply with 
the law. The first section differentiates between 
normative and empirical concepts of institutional 
legitimacy. The second section discusses the 
criteria that citizens use to judge the rightfulness 
of court and police power. The third section 
reviews the motivational influence of legal legiti- 
macy in the context of (a) the sanction indepen- 
dent and content-independent qualities of 
legitimacy and (b) some ways to broaden the 
motivational scope of the concept. 


Empirical and Normative Concepts of 
Legitimacy 


When debating the ethical use of political power, 
philosophers often employ legitimacy as a norma- 
tively laden term to describe whether states and 
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state institutions meet certain desirable standards 
(Hinsch 2008). Whether those who abide by a 
power structure recognize the moral validity of 
that power structure is peripheral to the normative 
concept of legitimacy: 


To say that an institutional arrangement is legiti- 
mate in the normative sense is not simply to say 
something about the subjective state of mind of 
particular individuals. It is to say that the arrange- 
ment meets certain substantive requirements — say, 
standards of justice and rationality expressed in a 
normative conception of legitimacy — irrespective 
of whether people believe that they are met or not. 
(Hinsch 2010: 41-42) 


The external observer applies the inherently 
value-based set of criteria regarding how states 
and state institutions ought to be arranged for the 
power to be rightfully held. The external observer 
also defines those criteria. Consider — for 
instance — a standard Western democratic concep- 
tion of the normative legitimacy of justice institu- 
tions. On this account, legal authorities would be 
judged according to principles of independence, 
transparency, consistency, respect for the rule of 
law, and so forth. Criminal court systems would 
need to have effective systems of due process, 
standards of accountability, oversight over sen- 
tencing, anticorruption safeguards, etc. 

By contrast, social scientists often employ 
legitimacy as an empirically laden concept to 
describe whether — as a matter of fact — those 
that are subject to authority confer legitimacy on 
that authority (Tyler 2006a, b; Caldeira and 
Gibson 1995; Gibson et al. 2003; Justice and 
Meares 2014; Meares 2017). The empirical con- 
cept of legitimacy (Hinsch 2008) shifts the spot- 
light to the normative appropriateness of an 
institution in the eyes of citizens. In this entry 
we focus on the empirical legitimacy of the courts, 
police and law, and social scientists typically 
define the popular normativity of legal authorities 
along two connected lines (for lively debate, see 
Hawdon 2008; Jackson et al. 2011; Bottoms and 
Tankebe 2012: Tankebe 2013; Tyler and Jackson 
2013, 2014; Jackson and Gau 2015; Tankebe et al. 
2016; Hamm et al. 2017). The first is the right to 
rule — do citizens believe that a justice institution 
is moral, just, and proper? The second is the 
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authority to govern — do citizens believe that a 
legal authority is entitled to dictate appropriate 
behavior? 

The empirical legitimacy of justice institu- 
tions is, in short, a matter of measurable public 
opinion. To quantify the empirical legitimacy of 
the criminal courts, Tyler and Sevier (2013) 
fielded in a national public opinion a series of 
survey questions about normative appropriate- 
ness (using survey indicators like “judges gener- 
ally have the same sense of right and wrong that 
you do” and “when judges make decisions they 
almost always behave according to the law”) and 
the entitlement of the courts to make decisions 
and expect obedience (using survey indicators 
like “you should support the decisions made by 
judges even when you disagree with them” and 
“the courts in your community are legitimate 
authorities and you should obey them”). On this 
account, for the criminal courts to be empirically 
legitimate, citizens need to (a) recognize the nor- 
mative appropriateness of the institution (the first 
aspect of empirical legitimacy) and (b) believe 
that its orders, decisions, and rules should be 
obeyed because of the source rather than the 
content (the second aspect of empirical legiti- 
macy). In a study of Supreme Court legitimacy, 
Gibson and Nelson (2017) measured diffuse sup- 
port and due deference using survey indicators 
like “if the U.S. Supreme Court started making a 
lot of decisions that most people disagree with, it 
might be better to do away with the Court alto- 
gether” and “Justices on the U.S. Supreme Court 
who consistently make decisions at odds with 
what the majority wants should be removed 
from their positions.” 


Preconditions of Empirical Legitimacy 


Who decides what must be present before an 
institution is deemed to have the right to power? 
In the normative concept it is the external observer 
who dictates terms. Imagine a group of outside 
experts, coming together with the goal of deciding 
what high-level institutional structures and 
arrangements need to be in place before criminal 
court systems across the world should be 
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recognized as having moral standing. In the 
empirical concept it 1s those who are subject to — 
and beneficiaries of — power who specify how 
institutions need to act: citizens (a) specify the 
normative content of legitimation and (b) assess 
the match between ought and is. In Tyler and 
Sevier’s (2013) study, research participants were 
asked whether they believed that courts act in 
procedurally fair, distributively fair and effective 
ways (e.g., “how often do the courts treat people 
with dignity and respect?”’, “how often do the 
courts make fair and impartial decisions in the 
cases they deal with?”, and “how often do the 
courts make mistakes and convict innocent peo- 
ple?”). Tyler & Sevier concluded that people 
judged court legitimacy in large part on whether 
court officials follow fair and objective proce- 
dures. Fairness was more important than effec- 
tiveness, and with regard to fairness, processes 
were at least as important as outcomes — that 1s, 
people paid particular attention to the presence or 
absence of fair procedures, to the quality of treat- 
ment people receive from court officials, as mea- 
sured by respect, understanding, and/or 
helpfulness; and (b) the quality of authorities’ 
decision-making, as measured by voice, neutral- 
ity, and transparency (Blader and Tyler 2003). 
Whether a justice institution is seen to be legit- 
imate and what constitutes the preconditions of 
popular legitimacy are both empirical questions. 
Do people agree on the normative criteria of legit- 
imacy? Residents of deprived communities that 
have relatively high levels of crime might privi- 
lege the effectiveness of the police to deter crime 
and catch criminals over the extent to which offi- 
cers wield their authority according to principles 
of procedural (process) and/or distributive 
(outcome equality) justice. Equally, members of 
affluent communities that have relatively lower 
levels of crime might be more concerned about 
the fairness of the procedures that the police fol- 
low when exercising their authority, since crime is 
not particularly present in their daily lives. Yet, 
procedural justice has been shown to be a reliably 
consistent predictor of police legitimacy across 
diverse social groups (although see Sargeant 
et al. 2014; Madon et al. 2016; Murphy 2017). 
In New York City, Tyler (2005) showed that 
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process-based judgments were stronger predictors 
of trust and confidence in police than effective- 
ness and distributive justice for both majority and 
minority ethnic groups. In a southeastern US city, 
Wolfe et al. (2016) showed the statistical effect of 
procedural justice on police legitimacy to be 
largely invariant across various demographic cat- 
egories, prior experience of crime and perceived 
neighborhood conditions. In London, Jackson 
et al. (2012a) found invariance across a similar 
set of characteristics, not only in the predictors of 
legitimacy (procedural justice was again central) 
but also in the degree to which legitimacy 
explained variability in people’s willingness to 
cooperate with the police. 

Overall, this work supports the idea that pro- 
cedural justice is a widespread societal value 
determining how authority should be wielded, at 
least within certain contexts (Trinkner and Tyler 
2016). But do the sources of empirical legitimacy 
vary from one country to another? In contexts that 
(a) have high levels of crime and (b) have legal 
institutions that have not yet shown their ability to 
secure a basic level of security, police effective- 
ness may be a stronger antecedent of court legit- 
imacy than procedural justice. In line with this 
expectation, some studies have found that effec- 
tiveness is at least as important as procedural 
justice in terms of predicting police legitimacy 
(in Ghana, see Tankebe 2009; in South Africa, 
see Bradford et al. 2014; in Pakistan, see Jackson 
et al. 2014; and in Japan, see Tsushima and Hamai 
2015). But, generally speaking, procedural justice 
is a relatively consistent predictor of police legit- 
imacy in countries across the world (Kochel et al. 
2013; Jonathan-Zamir and Weisburd 2013; 
Hough et al. 2013a, b; Cheng 2015, 2016; 
Murphy et al. 2016; Sun et al. 2017; Brouwer 
et al. 2017). It seems, looking across the available 
evidence, that process matters when police power 
is exercised — that underpinning the normative 
justification of police power is the importance of 
treating those they protect and regulate with dig- 
nity and respect, behaving in neutral, unbiased 
ways, showing trustworthiness and a willingness 
to help citizens, and allowing citizens voice and 
agency in interactions (Trinkner and Tyler 2016; 
Trinkner et al. 2017). 
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The Motivational Qualities of Empirical 
Legitimacy 


The law is the single most powerful general 
purpose tool available to government for regu- 
lating the behavior of diverse individuals with 
diverse values and interests. Deterrence and 
legitimacy are the two key mechanisms through 
which the law regulates behavior. Consider steal- 
ing. While most people probably view stealing as 
wrong, one could quite easily imagine a subset of 
individuals who believe that stealing is morally 
permissible, or at least morally ambiguous, in 
certain circumstances. If deterrence motivates 
the latter group’s behavior, those individuals 
would nevertheless refrain from stealing — 
irrespective of their views on the rights and 
wrongs of stealing — so long as they judge that 
the risks and costs outweigh the benefits of the 
act of stealing. If legitimacy is a motivator, they 
would refrain from stealing because they have 
internalized the overarching moral value that one 
should obey the law because it’s the law. The 
overarching moral value “kicks in” even when 
more specific views on the rights and wrongs of 
stealing fail. In both cases, deterrence and legit- 
imacy hope to provide a content-independent 
safety-net of social regulation. 

When considering legitimacy as a reason to 
act, it is useful to position legitimacy within 
Bottoms’s (2002) four categories for the explana- 
tion of compliance with authority in general, and 
with the criminal law in particular: 


1. Prudential or self-interested calculations about 
the potential costs and benefits of breaking the 
law, taking into account the risks and costs of 
punishment 

2. The impact of obstructive strategies, such 
as locking up offenders to prevent their 
reoffending, and locking up the targets of crim- 
inal attention, literally or metaphorically 

3. Normative considerations about the “rights and 
wrongs” of noncompliance 

4. Habit 


Legitimacy forms part of people’s normative 
considerations about the “rights and wrongs” of 
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noncompliance, stepping in when moral values, 
social norms, and habit do not apply. Importantly, 
legitimacy provides a motive to obey the law 
rather than a motive to act consistently with the 
law. Acting consistently with the law means 
conforming with the law for reasons independent 
of the law — it means “...engaging in the same 
behavior we would have engaged in even if no 
laws regulating it existed” (Schauer 2015: 6). That 
there are laws against stealing — that one could 
face punishment if one were caught and 
prosecuted — is tangential to law-consistent 
behavior (as indeed are obstructive strategies). 
Each time you do not steal something because 
(a) you think stealing is wrong, and/or (b) you 
think others will disapprove, and/or (c) you are 
not in the habit of stealing — which as McAdams 
(2015) argues is a proximate reason that ulti- 
mately requires further explanation back in 
time — then this is law-consistent rather than law- 
abiding behavior (Schauer 2015). By contrast, 
legitimacy means treating an order or rule as 
“superseding and replacing one’s own judge- 
ment” (Bottoms and Tankebe 2012: 135). People 
internalize a general moral obligation to obey the 
law through the associate obligations, positional 
duties, and affective bonds that legitimate power 
structures generate and maintain. 

To empirically isolate the content-independent 
motivational force of legal legitimacy, crimino- 
logical studies tend to adjust for key predictors 
of legal compliance and offending behavior in 
their statistical analysis. A UK study found that 
duty to obey the law predicted legal compliance, 
adjusting for the morality of the criminal acts and 
normative alignment with the police (Jackson 
et al. 2012b). An Australian panel study into tax 
fraud showed a link between legitimacy and 
offending behavior, adjusting for perceived risk 
and personal morality (Murphy et al. 2016). 
A study of “active offenders” as part of the Chi- 
cago Gun Project found that individuals with 
social networks that were saturated with gang 
members tended to have more negative views 
toward the law and legal authorities, and that 
legitimacy was a significant negative predictor of 
carrying a gun (but not of fighting), adjusting for 
an index of deterrence (Papachristos et al. 2012). 
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There is, however, a complication. Duty to 
obey emanates from a recognition of institutional 
normativity, yet the moral force of the law obvi- 
ously has value content. The normativity of the 
law may be evident in people’s belief that the laws 
that are generally enforced in one’s community 
align with one’s sense of right and wrong and that 
members of one’s community should obey the law 
to help maintain a mutually beneficial scheme of 
social cooperation (cf. Rawls 1964). In a national 
US study, Trinkner et al. (2017) found that duty to 
obey was a significant negative predictor of past 
criminal behavior (e.g., buying something that 
might be stolen, taking something from a store 
without paying for it, and illegally disposing of 
rubbish or litter), even after adjusting for norma- 
tive alignment with the law (as well the judgments 
about the risk of sanction and the morality of 
buying stolen goods, shoplifting, dumping rub- 
bish, and so forth). This increased these authors’ 
confidence that duty to obey was playing a 
content-independent role in explaining variation 
in compliance with the law, precisely because they 
could disentangle duty to obey from normative 
alignment. 

On the topic of obligation, the duty to obey 
component of the legitimacy concept is generally 
seen to be “truly free consent,” i.e., a kind of 
obligation grounded in the active and positive 
recognition of an authority’s right to govern 
(Tyler and Jackson 2013). In the context of the 
police, however, there is some debate about 
whether obligation should be equated with legiti- 
macy (Bottoms and Tankebe 2012; Tyler and 
Jackson 2013; Tankebe 2013; Johnson et al. 
2014; Jackson et al. 2016 cf. Kelman and Hamil- 
ton 1989). The issue is largely methodological. 
Do standard legitimacy indicators “pin down” a 
normatively grounded form of obligation to obey 
the police? Could people respond positively to 
attitudinal statements like “you should accept the 
decisions made by police, even if you think they 
are wrong” and “to what extent is it your duty to 
do what the police tell you even if you dont 
understand or agree with the reasons?’ not 
because they feel a normatively grounded moral 
duty to obey, but because they feel powerlessness 
to do otherwise? One way to assess whether 
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legitimacy indicators are really capturing “truly 
free consent” is to assess their correlations with 
other theoretically relevant constructs. Indicators 
like “Z feel a moral obligation to obey the police” 
and “J feel a moral duty to support the decisions of 
police officers, even if I disagree with them” have 
been shown to be negatively correlated with more 
instrumental and/or strategic forms of obligation, 
and strongly and positively correlated with proce- 
dural justice, normative appropriateness, and iden- 
tification with the role of “law-abiding citizen” 
(e.g., Jackson et al. 2016). While this suggests 
that it is reasonable to include duty to obey within 
the legitimacy concept, more work is needed on 
other forms of obligation, as well as strategies to 
distance oneself from (or resist) demands from 
legal authorities (see, e.g., Braithwaite et al. 2007; 
Murphy et al. 2009; Etienne 2011; Murphy 2016). 
In addition, the idea of legal estrangement (Bell 
2017) may be an interesting way to frame future 
research and debate. 


Widening the Scope of “Motivation” 


An interesting feature of the legal legitimacy lit- 
erature is its disconnect from work into the 
expressive function of law despite some points 
of potential overlap. In a recent essay on two 
jurisprudence books (Schauer 2015; McAdams 
2015), Nadler (2017) provides an engaging 
account of the idea that “the law influences atti- 
tudes and behaviour through what is expresses” 
(p. 63) and the notion that information and coor- 
dination are key to the expressive function of the 
law. McAdams (2015) describes how the content 
of law signals to citizens what authorities and 
other citizens deem to be counter-normative 
(information) and by shaping expectations about 
how others will behave (e.g., whether they will 
engage in disapproving or censuring behavior), 
the content of law helps to coordinate behavior. 
As Nadler (2017) illustrates, a “no-smoking” sign 
not only expresses widespread social disapproval 
for the act, it also empowers others to intervene 
if one is smoking, and a potential smoker might 
take this into account when deciding whether to 
light up. 
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Although pure speculation at present, it is 
possible that judgments of the normative appro- 
priateness of the law (i.e., the belief that the laws 
in a community generally align with citizens’ 
sense of right and wrong and that enforcing 
those laws helps to provide a mutually beneficial 
scheme of social cooperation) trigger or 
strengthen existing information and coordination 
mechanisms. People who believe that collective 
obedience with the law maintains the moral con- 
sensus that helps a community to function may 
be more open and responsive to information and 
coordination signals, assigning not only greater 
importance to cooperative norms, and other peo- 
ple’s views and actions regarding the normativity 
of compliance. A concerted effort to tighten up 
the enforcement of laws proscribing the down- 
loading of content that infringes copyright 
(combined, say, with a communication cam- 
paign) might help shift people’s values regarding 
illegal downloading, especially when they are 
normatively aligned with the law. If one is gen- 
erally committed to the idea that legal compli- 
ance and law enforcement helps to build and 
maintain moral consensus, one may be more 
open and responsive to cooperative norms and 
counter-normative signals. 

Normative alignment may play a similar trig- 
gering role in the context of the police. For 
instance, a recent study found that the stronger 
the experience of procedural justice (in a recent 
road traffic stop), the higher the levels of norma- 
tive alignment with the police, the stronger the 
agreement with the idea that drive-drinking is 
immoral, and the greater the willingness to com- 
ply with traffic laws in the future (Jackson 2015). 
On this account, a positive encounter with police — 
one that affirms a sense of shared values and 
appropriate standards of behavior — may signal 
the appropriateness of police authority, the appro- 
priateness of policing this sphere of action, and 
the appropriateness of the particular law that offi- 
cers are enforcing at that moment. The officer uses 
her power and authority in morally appropriate 
ways; she treats the citizen with respect and dig- 
nity; she underlines the importance of road safety; 
and this helps to persuade citizens of the morality 
of these particular traffic laws. 
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This chimes more broadly with social- 
psychological literature regarding — social/ 
descriptive norms and consensus information. 
When facing doubt, uncertainty, or periods of 
strain (such as involvement in the criminal jus- 
tice system), individuals may consult others, par- 
ticularly those in positions of authority (like 
police), to validate and reaffirm beliefs and 
values. Discussion, observation, or events such 
as traffic stops and arrests can elicit periods of 
social “stocktaking” that convey feedback infor- 
mation about prevailing cultural attitudes toward 
certain types of behavior (1.e., illegal downloads, 
speeding, drink-driving, and so forth). Shared 
uniformities (or divergences) in attitudes provide 
referent information to individuals as to their 
position within a certain group and the “right- 
ness” of their beliefs relative to other group 
members (Turner 1984). As individuals consult 
these descriptive norms, or those social norms 
which indicate how most — or at least, valued — 
others might behave in a given situation, they can 
use “majority” behavior as an adaptive or pre- 
scriptive heuristic to guide conduct (Duguid and 
Thomas-Hunt 2014). Discovering that similar 
others (whether similarity is experienced cogni- 
tively, or normatively) appear to validate one’s 
beliefs and attitudes — that there is an apparent 
“consensus” behind these values — provides pos- 
itive feedback information (that the law is 
“right”) and coordination (that others agree). 

To close, as with Trinkner and colleagues’ 
(2017) work regarding illegal internet down- 
loading (as well as some of our own research 
pertaining to the police’s ability to, in many 
ways and for many groups, dictate the bounds 
of legitimate police authority, see Bradford et al. 
2017; Huq et al. 2017), legitimacy may be a 
more fluid concept than often approached. 
There may be multiple motivational qualities 
underpinning why people shift their views 
about the normativity of law and legal institu- 
tions. But at its core, legitimacy revolves around 
norms and values, and a consensual normativity 
between individual and power-holder. It is a 
sense of shared norms that both constitutes 
legitimacy and provides its central motivating 
power. 
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Introduction 


Employee relations or labor management rela- 
tions introduce three areas: definition of the 
term, the subset of public sector issues, and the 
country case of China. 


Definition 


Defining the subject has proved very tricky with 
official definitions, such as from the International 
Labour Organization (ILO) or governments, often 
creating as much confusion as clarification. Defi- 
nitions have often become descriptions with sev- 
eral sentences, ambiguities, exceptions, and 
clarifications. The problem of definition stems 
from the political or ideological color which 
each attempt to define the subject is laden. Defin- 
ing labor management relations in terms of 
whether an employment contract exists between 
two parties, for example, establishes whether a 
labor management relationship exists and clarifies 
some formal terms of that relation. Thus, if the 
parties were to recourse to a legal dispute with one 
another, the nature of the relation could be 
established. Moreover, this allows a distinction 
to be made between a contract for services 
(employment contract) and an independent con- 
tractor (contract the service). However, such a 
definition ignores a whole host of elements 
which go into the relationship between labor and 
the employers, the organizations which are 
involved, and the timeline from preemployment 
to retirement which develops between them. 
Thus, a useful definition seeks to embed legal 
(a contract) or economic (wage labor exchange) 
relations in the broader and deeper social context. 

Labor management relations are concerned 
with the relationship between an individual who 
is employed and the employer and/or the man- 
agers who direct an individual’s labor. The rela- 
tionship carries two interrelated elements: an 
individual relationship between a worker and 
his or her boss and a collective relationship 
which stems from the collective or, at least, 
interdependent nature of work (Burawoy 1979). 
An individual worker interacts with other workers 
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necessarily as part of their work whether directly 
or through machines, but also their identities and 
expectations as workers are shaped by the com- 
munity in which they live, family relations, and 
wider networks. 

The context to the employment relationship is 
usually considered in three broad overlapping 
areas: economic, political, and social. Economi- 
cally, the price of labor or wage/salary and the 
expectations thereof the employer and employee 
are shaped by the cost of living, cost of employ- 
ment, inflation, and so on. Politically, ongoing 
relations between employers and employees are 
inherently political, with discernible power 
dynamics, but also more formally, policies, laws, 
and political institutions have an impact in shap- 
ing these power relations. Socially, gender, race, 
sexual orientation, age, and a host of other factors 
shape the perceptions of self and the other party to 
the relationship, and the views on these at a psy- 
chological and material level are largely shaped 
socially. 

Given this complexity, academics have often 
used an institutionalist approach to researching 
and teaching the subject (e.g., Dunlop 1958). 
Such institutions include companies, labor 
unions, third-party intermediaries, governments, 
and increasingly nongovernment organizations 
(NGOs). Using a systems approach, these institu- 
tions interact through established procedures and 
activities. Thus, there may be an established legal 
right for trade union members not to be intimi- 
dated by an employer simply because they belong 
to the union. The institution of the government 
grants or protects by the procedure of passing a 
law to grant rights to institution of a labor union 
which restrict the activities of the institution of 
employer with regard to their employees. For 
example, discriminatory wage differentials based 
on gender are not the product of laws or economic 
factors but the lack of social urgency to force this 
into the political agenda to be resolved. This com- 
pares to slavery, which appears as prevalent as 
ever in human history, but is tucked away from 
global north sensibilities. A similar social pecu- 
liarity exists in the way public violence is aggres- 
sively suppressed, but probably equally prevalent 
domestic violence is protected and largely 
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ignored. Thus, the social context is crucial to 
understanding relations generally (Hyman 1975). 

All this takes place within a context of 
competing ideologies. Ideas of liberalism, 
conservativism, and radicalism shape how indi- 
viduals think the relations between labor and man- 
agement should be, and many conflicts can arise 
from such normative influences (Fox 1974). Even 
the idea of the employee is an ideological loaded 
term: a worker, a proletariat, and an individual 
who works can be described as carrying out their 
duties, laboring, doing their job, and bearing 
the yoke. 


Public Sector 


The public or government-controlled sector has 
often been in the forefront of managing employ- 
ment issues and has justifiably been identified as 
taking the lead in establishing practice (whether 
best or worst) for the private sector to follow. In 
the area of labor management relations, public 
sectors often had awkward conditions, as some 
of the rules or assumptions in the subject do not 
seem to apply. For example, the employer’s ability 
to pay is not directly based on either the produc- 
tivity of labor or its success in providing its prod- 
uct or service to others, so there are no guidelines 
to set wages and salaries or other terms and con- 
ditions of employment. Some governments, such 
as that in Hong Kong, attempt to create pay parity 
where public sector occupations are benchmarked 
against similar ones in the private sector. How- 
ever, several occupations are unique to the public 
sector (police, cartographers), or the number 
employed is proportionally so _ high 
(veterinarians, schoolteachers), and the state dom- 
inates demand for labor groups, resulting in effec- 
tively monopolistically setting the price of labor 
for all. From a narrow viewpoint, the wage the 
government eventually settles on appears artificial 
with the forces previously described, political, 
social, economic, and ideological, as well as the 
institutions of labor unions, employer organiza- 
tions, political parties, and so on; all interact such 
that the price of labor (wages and salaries) is set 
and the mechanisms by which it is set (procedure) 
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are managed within this complex context (Kochan 
and Katz 1988). For example, until the 1960s 
police pay in Hong Kong matched average local 
salaries for similarly semi to low skill jobs. Some 
police employees engaged in corruption and 
extortion to supplement their pay, and as part of 
a settlement when a clampdown on such practices 
occurred, police salaries became markedly higher. 
Market forces which are traditionally seen to 
impact the price of labor are here substituted for 
a different set of considerations which neverthe- 
less include an economic dimension, as well as the 
political, social, and ideological factors. 

Although there are varying degrees of relative 
employment size and range of occupations com- 
prising the public and private sectors, across dif- 
ferent countries and historically within each, some 
groups are more often associated with the public 
sector. Military, judiciary, and police are usually 
but not always public sector employees. Educa- 
tion, health, and social service within Europe and 
Japan were also public sector areas from the 1930s 
to 1980s. In communist periods in countries such 
as Russia and China, almost all employment was 
public sector. Public sector employment has been 
associated not only with protections, such as 
secure employment and often less arbitrariness 
than private sector employers, but also restrictions 
in some places and periods. In the United States 
some government jobs even at the local level are 
decided politically, either through election or 
appointment by political parties or elections. 
More commonly certain occupational groups are 
prohibited from withdrawing their labor during 
disputes with the employer (going on strike) or 
even from joining a trade union. For example, it is 
almost universal that the military and judiciary 
(certainly judges) are so restricted. In the UK the 
police cannot strike and rather than join the union 
their employer recognizes a “professional” asso- 
ciation. In Japan, the US occupiers in 1948 pro- 
hibited public sector workers from going on a 
strike, a restriction that persists today, but in prac- 
tice the public sector in Japan has taken the lead in 
both union growth and industrial action. 

To understand public sector employment rela- 
tions or labor management relations, it is usually 
necessary to consider the power that various 
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parties hold. In the private sector, it is common 
to see that in the long run economic power is of 
primary importance: the employer’s ability to pay 
and the workers’ ability to control their labor. If 
the employer cannot easily move their operations 
to another location or country, or they make large 
profits that can be retained within the firm (1.e., not 
siphoned off by the owners), and if ideologically 
predisposed, they will probably be willing to have 
comparatively higher pay or terms of employment 
for their employees. If workers are able to orga- 
nize a union strong enough to restrict access to the 
labor market or have unique skills in high 
demand, they may similarly pressure employer 
to give higher pay or terms of employment 
(Braverman 1974). In the public sector, political 
and social forms of power are more important, as 
the examples above have shown. Comparing the 
employment of casual or short-term contract 
workers in China and Hong Kong’s public sector 
provides a useful illustration. China has embraced 
the so-called mixed economy of public and pri- 
vate sector employment with significant areas of 
manufacturing and resource extraction remaining 
in public ownership, in contrast to Hong Kong, 
where public sector employment is restricted to 
certain service areas. As part of the neoliberal 
ideology that spread since the 1980s, Hong 
Kong, in line with many governments internation- 
ally, has tried to reduce costs by employing casual, 
temporary, and subcontracted labor to undertake 
clerical jobs. However, local public sector unions 
and staff associations have insured that skilled 
occupations have not been contracted out and 
temporary labor is usually monitored by full- 
time employees. By contrast, in China, there are 
instances where complete factories have been 
emptied of their full-time workers and short-term 
contract workers drafted in. As China has no labor 
unions, existing workers have little power. There 
is, however, another layer to this illustration; in 
China, by using the rhetoric of its socialist past, 
national level advocates for social stability were 
able to pass legislation to restrict the use and 
equalize terms and conditions of employment of 
such casual labor to reduce their cost advantage 
over full-time employment. In contrast in Hong 
Kong, backed by the same interest groups as in 
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China and a strong neoliberalist ideology, vulner- 
able sectors of the working population have few 
legal protections and the differences remain. 
Thus, employment relations in the public sec- 
tor both impact and occasionally shape practices 
in the private sector, but the basis of relations 1s 
quite different because the economic link between 
work and pay (broadly defined) is less important 
than the political context which itself is more 
heavily influenced by ideological considerations. 
In the twentieth century, there were successive 
attempts to professionalize management in the 
public sector, but since the 1980s, there has been 
a spread of an ideology based on the pretence that 
various sections of the public sector can be man- 
aged as if they were private sector business units. 
An extreme form of this neoliberal project is pri- 
vatization of former public sector activities, 
although governments have often attempted to 
artificially create markets using their monopoly 
power to achieve this. Invariably, the result has 
been increasingly adversarial employment rela- 
tions in the public and former public sectors. 


China 


Employment relations in China developed rapidly 
from the 1980s and has so attracted a substantial 
amount of interest both internationally and 
increasingly among domestic scholars and practi- 
tioners. For political reasons domestic scholars 
usually claim the Chinese system has unique char- 
acteristics, which reflect the pretence at socialism 
with the real market economy. This refers to China 
being a socialist market economy, in which 
workers are supposed to retain an important, if 
not dominant, role within society, but at the 
same time, capitalist market forces are encour- 
aged. In practice, this is an oxymoron as markets 
necessarily create tensions between employers 
and employed, and moreover China has perhaps 
the most rapidly expanding and certainly volatile 
capital financial markets in the world, which have 
enabled rapid growth of capitalists, both domestic 
and, to a lesser extent, foreign. 
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China has been a totalitarian state throughout 
its history, with a party claiming communist cre- 
dentials taking control in 1945 (Perry 1993). All 
government appointments to the local level are 
controlled by a corresponding party committee 
established at the corresponding level, which 
also supervises the actions and behaviors of 
officeholders. Although this tight control 
appears unitary, a number of factors create a 
degree of pluralism within the party and govern- 
ment: regional differences, levels in the hierarchy, 
and functional responsibilities create a limited 
degree of diversity and flexibility. The Ministry of 
Human Resources and Social Security (MHRSS), 
like labor ministry’s elsewhere, is primarily respon- 
sible for employment matters. However, in China, 
instead of labor unions, the state operates a bureau- 
cratic organization which claims to act in 
employees’ interests, called the All-China Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (ACFTU) (Taylor et al. 2003). 
In practice as a party-state organization, its func- 
tions often overlap that of the MHRSS, resulting in 
conflicts, and it functions as a government organ 
completely detached from workers. 

There are three types of employers presently in 
China: private enterprises formed by citizens 
which increasingly incorporate their firms and 
domestic sometimes foreign stock exchanges, for- 
eign enterprises, which were initially restricted to 
being joint ventures and often retain co-ownership 
with domestic capital, can state-owned enterprises 
which may be owned nationally, provincially, or 
locally. During the period since the early 1980s, 
the differences between these three types of 
employers have become less obvious, but it has 
taken time for state-owned enterprises to rid them- 
selves of the socialist era obligations toward their 
workers. Prior to the 1980s, managers were pro- 
moted often for their technical expertise and espe- 
cially their party credentials, and although party 
membership remains important for career pro- 
gression in many large organizations, a new 
cohort of more professional managers is develop- 
ing, sometimes with international experience. 
Nevertheless, employment relations and human 
resources have generally lagged behind other 
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areas of management sophistication and educa- 
tion in China. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, workers in state- 
owned enterprises were seen as a vanguard in 
many senses. First, they formed the skilled labor 
force of the reform period, disciplined, with tech- 
nical and tacit knowledge, and competent in 
industrial work. Second, their identities drew on 
their elevated status during the communist period, 
and they were reluctant to accept the subordinated 
status that came with capitalism (Walder 1986). 
After 30 years of reform, such workers, who had 
known guaranteed wages, housing, welfare, and 
other rights, have gone. Their position was eroded 
quickly by the introduction of a secondary labor 
market employing former agricultural workers 
flooded into industrial and coastal areas by the 
millions (and later, by privatization). A strict 
registration system ensured the new workers 
were not entitled to the same benefits as former 
state-employed workers enjoyed, becoming a dis- 
criminated underclass in cities (Gallagher 2005). 
These migrant workers created a flexible labor 
pool for the growing export-oriented economy, 
especially near Beijing, in Shanghai, and the 
Pearl River Delta. 

The development of the migrant labor system 
may be divided into three stages. The first wave 
were young men and mostly women who went to 
factories and coastal cities to find employment for 
the period between leaving school and getting 
married or having a child. They saw their indus- 
trial jobs as temporary, to provide money to family 
members and to start their life back in their home 
village. These workers tended to avoid conflict 
with employers and usually skipped between 
jobs quickly, resulting in very high labor turnover 
rates and an extreme fluid labor market. 
Employers organized work around such volatility 
and generally made little effort to develop rela- 
tionships with their employees (Pun 2005). These 
practices are similar to those in the early develop- 
ing economies elsewhere, especially in Asia. 
A second generation of migrants were usually 
the sons or daughters of first-generation migrants 
or had contact with such migrants, but these 
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workers were less willing to return to a peasant 
life. While this second generation returns to the 
villages when there were no jobs and might even 
marry someone from the village, they kept on 
working in the coastal areas and might even 
keep their child with them, banding together 
with other migrant parents to provide some sort 
of schooling as their children were denied access 
to urban schools. These workers began to push 
employers and the local state to improve employ- 
ment conditions and in the face of employer 
resistance found it was easy to pressure local 
government officials to force employers to meet 
their demands. Initially the local governments 
responded with brutality, but as the number of 
petitions, strikes, and public demonstrations 
mushroomed (Chan 2010), many city and provin- 
cial governments sought a more conciliatory 
approach. Often this involved arresting ring- 
leaders while at the same time forcing employers 
to comply with worker demands (Chan 2011). 
Currently there is debatably a third generation of 
migrants evolving, who, born in the city and still 
holding subordinate registration, have become 
urbanites and are in fact unable to make a liveli- 
hood back in the villages where their registration 
remains but they may never have visited. These 
workers, emerging in the last 5—10 years, are 
literate, sophisticated, and tech savvy; they appear 
to have a strong sense of social justice for which 
their registration is anachronistic. 

In summary, employment relations in China 
has three core features. First, the totalitarian 
regime has attempted to establish a framework 
of laws and regulations to manage employment 
relations, which on the surface appear to create a 
mature basis for the conduct of conflict avoidance 
and timely conflict resolution. However, in prac- 
tice, the system is designed to ensure challenges to 
the single-party state are suppressed, and inadver- 
tently this has created a situation where workers in 
the first instance rely on the state to resolve 
employment conflicts rather than bothering with 
their employers. Second, contingent upon this has 
been the suppression of any organization which 
represents workers, be it trade union or NGO, and 
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as workers’ demands escalate, the ACFTU has 
shown to be quite useless. In its place local gov- 
ernment officials, the police, the judiciary, and 
local MHRSS officials attempt to resolve conflicts 
as they arise and instruct the ACFTU local offi- 
cials when necessary. Third, the simple employ- 
ment relations at the workplace usually have little 
institutional framework to resolve problems, and 
the level of the employer-employee conflict is 
both high and ever escalating. The result of 
which is increasing wages such that China’s 
low-cost economic development model is being 
challenged. 


Conclusion 


The inherent power relations which underpin 
employment or industrial relations may be under- 
stood with respect to the specific institutions and 
process (formal and informal) through which they 
are conducted (Nichols and Beynon 1977). The 
intricacies of the government in the public sector 
are both the employer and the regulator of 
employment. China, as a country example, 
shows how, even within a totalitarian regime, the 
economic, social, and political relations between 
employers and the employed mediate and counter 
the power of even the most highly oppressive 
governments. 
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Employee Rights in the Public Sector 
Introduction 


This entry will provide a comprehensive survey of 
the rights of public employees in the United States 
through an interpretation of US Court rulings. 
During the twentieth century, the US Judiciary 
dramatically shaped the balance between supervi- 
sory and employee rights. Each case analysis will 
evaluate whether the Court’s majority expanded 
or restricted the scope of employee rights in the 
public sector. The entry will not only provide a 
chronological evolution of landmark court cases 
over the past 125 years but an analysis of the legal 
rationale of each decision in several key areas of 
employment law. Such areas as due process, First 
Amendment rights of free speech and expression, 
privacy rights, equal protection, Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, and Fourth Amendment search and sei- 
zure law. Within each legal issue area, the pre- 
vailing legal doctrine or standard will be 
summarized and then explained further through 
the Courts development of the case law. 

The entry proceeds as follows. The first section 
briefly summarizes the development of the rights- 
privilege concept of public employment law. 
The next section discusses the substantive and 
procedural due process rights for hearings. The 
third section analyzes the extent of free speech 
rights in the public sector. The fourth section 
exclusively covers the privacy rights of public 
employees. The fifth section evaluates the effec- 
tiveness of antidiscrimination case law. The sixth 
section looks at the extent of liability, immunity, 
and remedies for public employees. The seventh 
section analyzes the decisions that have deter- 
mined the extent of Fourth Amendment rights of 
public employees in the workplace. Finally, the 
concluding section summarizes the effects of the 
rulings on the current state of employee rights in 
the public sector. 


The Development of Public Employee 
Case Law 


In McAuliffee v. Mayor of New Bedford, 
155 Mass. 216, 29 N.E. 517 (1892), Justice 
Holmes ruled that public employees do not have 
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any “right” to the benefit or employment but only 
a “privilege” that can be granted, withheld, or 
conditioned as the government chooses 
(Robinson et al. 1993, p. 626). Holmes stated 
that every person “may have a right to talk poli- 
tics” but he “has no constitutional right to be a 
policeman.” An employee could not complain of 
such restrictions “as he takes his employment on 
the terms which are offered him” (Robinson et al. 
1993, p. 626). The US Supreme Court upheld 
Holmes’ reasoning that “the right to exclude all 
right to use necessarily includes the authority to 
determine under what circumstances such use 
may be availed of, as the greater power contains 
the lesser” (Davis v. Commonwealth, 167 U.S. 43, 
48 (1897)). 

The right-privilege concept was repeatedly 
repudiated in the 1950s and 1960s, especially in 
the context of restraints on the exercise of per- 
sonal liberties such as free speech. The landmark 
decision of the US Supreme Court in Pickering 
v. Board of Education, 391 U.S. 563 (1968) dras- 
tically altered the right-privilege doctrine. Justice 
Marshall held that “absent proof of false state- 
ments knowingly or recklessly made by him,” a 
public school teacher’s exercise of speaking on an 
issue of public concern may not justify the basis 
for his dismissal from public employment 
(Robinson et al. 1993, p. 634). Following Picker- 
ing, in U.S. Civil Service Comm’n v. Letter Car- 
riers, 413 U.S. 548 (1973); the Court majority 
agreed that Congress could limit the political 
activities of federal employees as long as they do 
not restrict a particular party, view point, or group 
of individuals in order to operate efficiently by 
minimizing political influence within the govern- 
ment. Moreover, in Broadrick v. Oklahoma, 
413 U.S. 601 (1973), the Court upheld an Okla- 
homa statute which prohibited state employees 
from engaging in partisan political activities. 
Broadrick is often cited for a facial overbreadth 
test challenge that “the overbreadth of a statute 
must not only be real, but substantial as well, 
judged in relation to the statute’s plainly legiti- 
mate sweep” (Robinson et al. 1993, p. 638). 

In the seminal case Elrod v. Burns, 
427 U.S. 347, (1976), a divided Court held that a 
nonpolicymaking public employee could not be 
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dismissed solely on the basis of political affilia- 
tion. Elrod was the beginning of the eventual 
evisceration of the patronage system of nearly 
200 years of American political tradition 
(Robinson et al. 1993, p. 643). Furthermore, in 
Branti v. Finkel, 445 U.S. 507 (1980) the US 
Supreme Court held that a public employee can- 
not be terminated solely based upon their political 
beliefs. A political party affiliation termination 
would undermine the effective performance of 
an assistant public defender’s office to make 
their job security based upon their allegiance to 
the predominant political party rather than to their 
merit. The next landmark case was Rutan v. 
Republican Party of Illinois, 497 U.S. 62 (1990) 
in which the US Supreme Court ruled that the 
principle of Elrod v. Burns and Branti v. Finkel, 
involving public employee dismissals for patron- 
age reasons, applies also to promotion, transfer, 
recall, and hiring decisions involving low-level 
public employees. 


Defining Due Process Rights for Public 
Employees 


The current doctrine that the US Courts applies for 
determining whether a pretermination hearing 
process is sufficient or not is the Matthews test. 
The Matthews v. Eldridge, 424 U.S. 319 (1976) 
decision established three factors that are pivotal 
in determining what process is constitutionally 
required: (1) the importance of the private interest 
at stake to the individual; (2) the extent to which 
additional procedures are likely to result in a more 
reliable determination; and (3) the burdens addi- 
tional protections would inflict on the government 
(Szypszak 2011, p. 56). The U.S Supreme Court 
also ruled that fairness does not always require an 
evidentiary hearing. The most important outcome 
of the case is that administrative agencies will 
have deference in determining the extent of due 
process. 

A public employee’s property right in employ- 
ment does not derive directly from the US Con- 
stitution, but from state law. An employee may 
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have a protected property right to continued pub- 
lic employment as a result of state academic ten- 
ure statutes. In Slochower v. Board of Higher 
Education, 350 U.S. 551 (1956), the US Supreme 
Court overturned a municipal law that required 
termination of employment for city employees 
who sought to invoke their privilege against self- 
incrimination in order to eschew responding to 
questions relating to their official duties. The 
Court concluded that had the law been forced, it 
would have violated their right to due process 
because invoking the Fifth Amendment is not 
tantamount to admission of guilt. 

The two seminal property interest cases was 
Board of Regents v. Roth, 408 U.S. 564 (1972) and 
Perry v. Sindermann, 408 U.S. 593 (1972). In the 
first case, the Court held that Roth had no property 
right interest in continued employment and there- 
fore was not considered Fourteenth Amendment 
protection. Roth brought suit against the Wiscon- 
sin State University-Oshkosh asserting that the 
real reason for his nonretention was his criticism 
of the university administration violating his right 
to free speech protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment; and the university’s failure to inform 
him of the reason for its decision violated his right 
to procedural due process. Unlike Roth, Robert 
Sindermann taught for four successive years in the 
state college system of the State of Texas. When 
Sindermann’s employment contract was termi- 
nated with no opportunity for a hearing to chal- 
lenge the basis of the nonrenewal, he brought 
action in a federal district court alleging that the 
college administration infringed on his right to 
criticize the Board of Regents as freedom of 
speech and the Fourteenth Amendment’s guaran- 
tee of procedural due process. The US Supreme 
Court ruled that while Odessa College did not 
have a formal tenure system, the possibility that 
the college having an “unwritten common law in 
practice” that would bestow “the equivalent of 
tenure” (Perry v. Sindermann, 408 U.S. 593 
(1972)). Therefore, Sindermann was entitled to a 
hearing before the Board of Regents as well. The 
next case was significant for establishing a 
balancing test for ascertaining whether procedural 
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due process has been satisfied or not prior to 
termination of Social Security disability benefit 
payments. 

In Codd v. Velger, 424 U.S. 624 (1977), the US 
Supreme Court delineated the requirements for a 
hearing for a nontenured employee whom claims 
to be stigmatized in the course of a decision to 
terminate his employment. Velger sued the City 
Police Department for wrongful dismissal, argu- 
ing that he was improperly dismissed without a 
hearing or statement of reasons. He pursued a 
42 U.S.C. Section 1983 reinstatement and dam- 
ages for resulting injury to his reputation and 
future employment opportunities. The Court 
held for a hearing to be required there must be 
some factual dispute “which has some significant 
bearing on the employee’s reputation.” Velger 
never claimed that the attempted suicide report 
was false. The Court concluded there was not 
defamation since the allegation was not in the 
record and the facts were not in dispute. 

In Cleveland Board of Education 
v. Loudermill, 470 U.S. 532 (1985), the US 
Supreme Court endorsed a constitutional due pro- 
cess requirement for statutory entitlements. The 
statute clearly demonstrated that respondents pos- 
sessed property rights in continued employment. 
The Court found that a public employee dismissed 
only for cause was entitled to a very limited hear- 
ing prior to termination, to be followed by a more 
comprehensive post termination hearing. In other 
words, the employee must be given notice and an 
opportunity for hearing that is appropriate to the 
circumstances before deprivation of the property 
interest. 

Twelve years after the Loudermill decision, the 
US Supreme Court unanimously ruled in Gilbert 
et al. v. Homar, 520 U.S. 924 (1997) that a pre- 
suspension hearing is not necessary to protect the 
rights of a tenured employee who is suspended 
without pay. This was the first time the Court 
considered whether the protections of Due Pro- 
cess extended to the discipline of tenured public 
employees short of termination. The Matthews 
test was applied in Gilbert. Unlike the Loudermill 
case, the respondent was confronted with only a 
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temporary suspension without compensation. As 
long as the suspended employee receives a suffi- 
ciently prompt postsuspension hearing, the court 
held that the “lost income is relatively insubstan- 
tial” (Gilbert et al. v. Homar, 520 U.S. 924 
(1997)). The majority opinion written by Justice 
Scalia balanced three factors significant to consti- 
tutional due process: first, the weight of the private 
interest of the accused; second, the probability of 
wrongfully depriving the private interest; third, 
the weight of the government’s interest. 

The Matthews analysis was also applied in 
Walters v. National Association of Radiation Sur- 
vivors, 473 U.S. 305 (1985). The National Associ- 
ation of Radiation Survivors, a veterans group 
challenged the attorneys’ fees provision, claiming 
that it denied them the opportunity to acquire legal 
representation. The US Supreme Court held that 
the appellees neglected to demonstrate how the 
difference in success rates in adjudicating appeals 
before the Veterans Administration with counsel 
and the existence of complexity on some cases 
was sufficient to conclude that the right to retain 
and compensate an attorney was a necessary ele- 
ment of procedural fairness under the Constitution. 


Free Speech Rights of Public Employees 


The current doctrine that the Courts apply when 
determining whether a public employee has a 
right to speak as a citizen on an issue of public 
concern is the Pickering-Connick balancing test. 
When a public employee speaks on an issue of 
public concern that is not associated with their 
official public duties, the Courts are inclined to 
rule on behalf of the employee. The public issue 
may be a fiscal issue that could cause the public 
some harm. 

The first case that considered whether public 
employees have free speech rights was McAuliffe 
v. Mayor of New Bedford (155 Mass. 216, [1892]). 
The court interpreted the denial of a job due to 
political expression legally distinct from the direct 
denial of a right of expression. Many years later, 
the U.S. Supreme Court adopted a new 
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prospective of the relationship between adverse 
employment action and off-duty conduct. In Shel- 
ton v. Tucker (364 U.S. 479 [1960]), the Court 
overturned an Arkansas law requiring as a condi- 
tion of employment that schoolteachers submit an 
annual accounting of any organizations that they 
had belonged to or contributed to in the preceding 
5 years. In a 5-4 decision, Justice Potter Stewart 
stated that the Arkansas law violated freedom of 
association under the First Amendment, which 
had been applied to the states through the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

A few years later, the Court established a pre- 
cedent that is still applied currently regarding off- 
duty expression by public employees. In Pickering 
v. Board of Education (391 U.S. 563 [1968]), the 
US Supreme Court overturned the dismissal of a 
public school teacher who had written a letter to the 
editor of a local newspaper that was critical of the 
school board and school district administration. 

In contrast to the Pickering ruling, in 1977, the 
US Supreme Court activity in Mt. Healthy City 
Board of Education v. Doyle (429 U.S. 274 
[1977]) decided whether a school board could 
resist a First Amendment retaliation claim by 
proving that it would have made the same 
employment decision in the absence of a teacher’s 
allegedly protected free speech. Justice William 
Rehnquist applied the Pickering test but found 
that the school board may have had legitimate 
reasons to terminate Doyle, regardless of his polit- 
ically charged comments to a local radio station. 

The case that demonstrated that even though 
speech may be a public concern, it may still not be 
fully protected under the First Amendment is 
Connick v. Myers (461 U.S. 138 [1983]). 
Although this opinion dealt with expression in 
the workplace, the precedent set in the case has 
been applied to controversies involving off-duty 
conduct. In a closely divided opinion, Justice 
Bryon White found when applying the Pickering 
test that Myers in general was not speaking about 
matters of public concern, because her question- 
naire focused on internal office workings. Further- 
more, White noted that Myers’ questionnaire had 
the potential to hinder the efficient operation of 
the district attorney’s office by questioning her 
superior’s authority. Moreover, because Myers 
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circulated the survey as a reaction to receiving 
an adverse assignment, White found that Connick 
had legitimate reasons to fire her. Since this ruling, 
most public employee free speech cases are now 
considered under the so-called Pickering-Connick 
test (Waters v. Churchill (511 U.S. 661 [1994])). 
This involves determining whether the employee 
was speaking on a matter of public concern, and 
whether free speech interests outweigh the inter- 
ests in avoiding disruption in the delivery of pub- 
lic services. 

In Waters v. Churchill (1994), a plurality of 
four Justices held that government workers cannot 
be dismissed or otherwise punished for their 
words unless the employer has a reasonable 
basis for believing that the speech was either 
disruptive or that it involved a matter of purely 
private concern, outside the scope of the First 
Amendment’s protection. Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor stated in her plurality opinion that 
while a government agency or institution need 
not conduct a full-scale investigation, it must 
have some reasonable, factual basis for its puni- 
tive action. 

In practice, the opinion’s effect may be limited 
because many public employees work under con- 
tracts or Civil Service rules that give procedural 
protection against dismissal or discipline. Never- 
theless, the Churchill case was probably the 
Court’s most important ruling in more than a 
decade on the constitutional rights of government 
workers. Nonetheless, the US Supreme Court 
altered the direction of law in Garcetti 
v. Ceballos, 547 U.S. 410 (2006) and ruled that a 
public employee’s right to privacy may be 
curtailed when it is a component of their official 
public duties. 

The US Supreme Court ruled in a similar man- 
ner in Lane v. Franks, 134 S.Ct. 2369 (2014). 
Edward Lane sued Steve Franks under 42 U.S.C. 
Section 1983, alleging that Franks had violated 
the First Amendment by firing Lane in retaliation 
for his testimony against Suzanna Schmitz. The 
US Supreme Court ruled that Lane’s sworn testi- 
mony in a judicial proceeding was considered 
speech as a matter of public concern because it 
involved corruption in a public program and the 
misuse of state funds. Under the Pickering 
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balancing test, the government employer failed to 
demonstrate any evidence that Lane’s testimony 
was false or erroneous or that Lane needlessly 
disclosed any sensitive, confidential, or privileged 
information while testifying (Lane v. Franks 
573 U.S. 13 [2014], p. 13). 


Restriction of Internet Access by Public 
Employees 


In Urofsky v. Gilomore, 216 F.3d 401 (4th Cir. 
2000), six faculty members in Virginia filed suit 
challenging the constitutionality of a Virginia stat- 
ute that banned state employees from accessing 
lascivious, sexually explicit material on state 
computers unless authorized by a state agency 
(Va. Code Ann. 2.1—805). The plaintiffs claimed 
that the statute denied them the freedom to deter- 
mine for themselves the topics about which they 
teach and engage in research. The Fourth Circuit 
held that the Virginia statute was neither unconsti- 
tutionally vague nor overbroad and thus did not 
infringe on the academic rights of faculty members. 
In addition, the Court utilized the Pickering test 
to find that Urofsky involved the speech of public 
employees in their workplaces rather than as pri- 
vate citizens concerning matters of public concern 
(Cloud 2010). Therefore, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia officials could determine the manner in 
which the faculty carried out their official duties. 
The second claim of the faculty was that their 
academic freedom was a constitutional right as 
well as a professional norm. The Court cited the 
American Association of University Professors’ 
(AAUP) definition of academic freedom as a right 
claimed by the accredited educator to interpret his 
findings and to communicate his conclusions 
without being subjected to any interference, 
molestation, or penalization because the conclu- 
sions are unacceptable to some constituted author- 
ity within or beyond the institution (Urofsky 
v. Gilmore, 216 F.3d 40, (4th Cir. 2000) p. 411). 
Nevertheless, the Court interpreted the AAUP’s 
academic freedom concept as a professional norm 
to further the search for truth rather than a legal 
expression within the First Amendment. While 
dismissing the challenge to the statute, the Fourth 
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Circuit concluded that academic freedom rights 
derive from universities and not from faculty 
members and students. Urofsky marked the begin- 
ning of a discourse on the freedom of speech and 
academic rights of faculty members in the 
Digital Age. 


Right of Privacy for Public Employees 


The relevant doctrine that the US Courts utilizes 
when ascertaining the privacy rights of employees 
in the public sector is the reasonable suspicion 
standard. Reasonable suspicion is satisfied when 
two conditions exist: (1) the search is justified at 
its inception, meaning that there are reasonable 
grounds for suspecting that the search will reveal 
evidence that the public employee has violated or 
is violating the law, and (2) the search is reason- 
ably related in scope to the circumstances that 
justified the search, meaning that the measures 
used to conduct the search are reasonably related 
to the objectives of the search and that the search 
is not excessively intrusive in light of the person’s 
age and sex and the nature of the offense (New 
Jersey v. TLO., 469 U.S. 325, (1985)). Although 
the legal standard for reasonable suspicion is 
straightforward, the application of it in different 
contexts 1s not always clear and coherent. The 
Court has even noted that “articulating precisely 
what reasonable suspicion means . . . is not possi- 
ble. Reasonable suspicion is a commonsense, 
nontechnical conception that deals with the fac- 
tual and practical considerations of everyday life 
on which reasonable and prudent men, not legal 
technicians, act” (Ornelas v. United States, 
517 U.S. 690 (1996) p. 695). 

In Kelley v. Johnson, 425 U.S. 238 (1976) the 
US Supreme Court ruled that the New York’s 
Suffolk County Police Department regulation lim- 
iting the length of county policemen’s hair did not 
violate the First or Fourteenth Amendments. The 
police department argued that uniformity of 
appearance contributed to officer safety and pro- 
moted the department’s esprit de corps. Neverthe- 
less, the respondent claimed that the police 
guidelines violated his right to free expression 
under the First Amendment and his substantive 
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due process rights under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The majority opinion held that state and 
federal employers could impose considerable 
restrictions on their employees that could not be 
imposed on private citizens. The respondent failed 
to demonstrate that the regulation was irrational 
enough to be considered arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional. As a result, the Court now applies a 
balancing test to determine whether the govern- 
ment’s conditions on public employment conflict 
with an individual’s privacy rights. 

The US Supreme Court next considered the 
question whether the nght to privacy precludes 
the government from implementing a mandatory 
drug screening program for public employees? In 
National Treasury Employees Union v. Von Raab, 
489 U.S. 656 (1989), the Court ruled that manda- 
tory drug testing of federal customs employees is 
permissible, even in the absence of reasonable 
suspicion. The government’s interest in curtailing 
rising drug abuse by implementing drug-free pro- 
grams that ensure that government officials were 
mentally and physically fit weighed greater than 
their privacy rights. Moreover, the drug testing 
program had a close and substantial relation to 
the government’s goal and that the regulation 
clearly informed the employee of the rationale 
and scope of the test. Since the duties of the 
Customs Service agents were typically hazardous 
and risky, officers were often the target of black- 
mail or bribery. 


The Fourth Amendment Search and 
Seizures of Public Employees 


The prevailing legal doctrine in Fourth Amendment 
administrative searches is the special needs doctrine. 
This standard is based upon the concept that “‘spe- 
cial needs beyond the typical need for law enforce- 
ment, makes the warrant and probable cause 
requirements impractical” (Griffin v. Wisconsin, 
483 U.S. 868 (1987), p. 873). On the one hand, 
if the objective of the search is not law enforce- 
ment purposes but for other reasons such as public 
safety or ensuring the integrity of sensitive gov- 
ernment positions, then the doctrine will apply. 
However, if the “primary purpose” or “immediate 
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objective” was “to generate evidence for law 
enforcement purposes,” then application of the 
special needs doctrine is not appropriate, and the 
government must adhere to general Fourth 
Amendment principles (Ferguson v. City of 
Charleston, 532 U.S. 67 (2001), p. 83). 

There has been a greater recognition of the 
claims of employers in the area of search and 
seizures. The federal Employee Polygraph 
Protection Act passed in 1998 permits polygraph 
tests to be used in connection with jobs in security 
and handling drugs or in investigating a specific 
crime. The Act only affects commercial busi- 
nesses. Before being required to take a polygraph 
test as part of an investigation of an employment- 
related crime, one must be given a written notice, 
at least 48 hours prior to the test, stating that 
the person is a suspect. In addition, there must 
be a provable, reasonable suspicion that the per- 
son was involved in the specific crime or other 
conduct triggering the investigation. The statute 
does not cover federal, state, and local govern- 
ment agencies. Exceptions to the law are public 
water supply facilities and public transportation. 

Although the balancing test have generated a 
tendency to weigh rulings in favor of supervisors, 
there is a nagging lack of predictability from case 
to case. This tendency first became apparent in 
the ruling of the Court in O’Connor v. Ortega, 
480 U.S. 709 (1987). Hospital officials of Napa 
State Hospital had reasonable cause to enter and 
search an employee’s private office for evidence of 
sexual harassment. The Court’s majority stated that 
it was unreasonable to require an employer to obtain 
a warrant whenever the employer desired to enter 
an employee’s office, desk, or file cabinets for a 
work-related purpose would gravely disrupt the 
routine conduct of business and would be “unduly 
burdensome” (Cooper 2005, p. 164). An adminis- 
trative warrant can be granted if there is a showing 
that reasonable legislative or administrative stan- 
dards for conducting an inspection are satisfied. 
While conducting a balancing test, the Court 
found that the public sector employee’s privacy 
concerns are much less than those in their homes 
or other contexts. Therefore, public employers 
must be given the authority to enter employee 
offices for work-related, noninvestigatory purposes. 
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The Court ruled differently in Chandler 
v. Miller, 520 U.S. 305 (1997) in which the State 
of Georgia enacted a statute in 1990 that mandated 
“each candidate seeking to qualify for nomination 
or election to a state office shall as a condition of 
such qualification be required to certify that such 
candidate has tested negative for illegal drugs” 
(Houser et al. 2008). The statute permitted candi- 
dates to present a certificate to the Secretary of 
States providing the results of a drug test taken 
within the previous 30 days. The Court’s majority 
focused on the question whether the suspicion less 
searches were reasonable or not. To be considered 
reasonable under the Fourth Amendment, a search 
typically must be based on individualized suspi- 
cion of wrongdoing. But certain exceptions are 
permitted based on “special needs” concerns 
when the Court conducts a context-specific anal- 
ysis to determine the competing claims purposed 
by the parties in the case. Since the State of Georgia 
provided no evidence of a drug problem among 
the state’s elected officials and because they usually 
do not perform high-risk, safety-sensitive duties 
in which certification would enhance the interdic- 
tion effort, the Court’s majority ruled for Chandler. 
Writing for the majority, Justice Ginsburg stated: 
“however, well-intentioned the candidate drug test 
diminishes personal privacy for a symbolic state 
commitment to defeat drug abuse in government” 
(Cooper 2005, p. 175). 


Antidiscrimination Case Law 


In an equal protection analysis, the level of scru- 
tiny review is dependent upon whether the US 
Courts determine the class to be suspect. The 
highest level of scrutiny is called strict scrutiny 
and is applied to government action that affects 
groups that are considered suspect classification. 
A class is considered suspect by the US Supreme 
Court if they meet the following criteria: First, the 
group has historically been discriminated against 
or have been subject to prejudice, hostility, or 
stigma, partially due to stereotypes. Second, the 
group possesses an immutable or highly visible 
trait. Third, they are powerless to protect them- 
selves through the political process. Fourth, the 
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group is a discrete and insular minority. Fifth, the 
group’s distinguishing characteristic does inhibit 
it from contributing meaningfully to society. Fur- 
thermore, strict scrutiny requires that the suspect 
classification be narrowly tailored to accomplish a 
compelling governmental interest. When Courts 
interpret statutes under the standard of strict scru- 
tiny, governments’ typically fail to meet the rigor- 
ous standard of review. Strict scrutiny applies to 
racial classifications by local, state, and federal 
government. Strict scrutiny has also been applied 
to distinctions based on alienage, citizenship, and 
ethnicity. Although the US Supreme Court do not 
consider gender or sexual orientation as suspect 
classifications for the purposes of strict scrutiny 
review, there are several state supreme courts that 
have been deemed them to be suspect classifica- 
tions and subject to strict scrutiny. 

Both Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and Administrative Procedures Act (APA) pro- 
hibits discrimination in employment decisions. 
One of the earliest US Supreme Court decisions 
that sought to clearly delineate the standards for 
proving discrimination was in Washington 
v. Davis, 426 U.S. 229 (1976). While not irrele- 
vant, the Court majority’s found that dispropor- 
tionate impact alone does not trigger the rule that 
racial classifications are subject to the strict scru- 
tiny standard of review. The law enforcement’s 
efforts to recruit black police officers are evidence 
that the police department did not intentionally 
discriminate on the basis of race. The standardized 
test was rationally related to the legitimate gov- 
ernment purpose of confirming that police officers 
have acquired a particular level of verbal and 
reading skills. According to the Davis decision, 
whenever a court considers a law with a dispro- 
portionate effect on a racial minority, it must first 
determine if the law is race specific or not before 
proceeding with a particular standard of review. 

The US Supreme Court established a sexual 
harassment in the workplace standard for the 
responsibilities of employers in damages and 
those litigants who seek a redress of their griev- 
ances in Faragher v. City of Boca Raton, 
524 U.S. 775 (1998). Beth Ann Faragher, a life- 
guard for the City of Boca Raton, quit her job and 
filed a lawsuit for violations of Title VII of the 
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Civil Rights Act of 1964 and sought damages 
from the city for her supervisors “uninvited and 
offensive touching,” lewd language, and sexist 
comments (Cooper 2005, p. 184). The Court 
held that the city was vicariously liable under 
Title VII for actionable discrimination caused by 
the supervisor. Moreover, the liability in question 
is subject to an “affirmative defense” when scru- 
tinizing the reasonableness of the employer’s con- 
duct as well as the plaintiff. The District Court 
found that the “City had entirely failed to dissem- 
inate its sexual harassment policy among the 
beach employees and that its officials made no 
attempt to keep track of the conduct of supervi- 
sors, and the record makes clear that the City’s 
policy did not include any harassing supervisors 
assurance that could be bypassed in registering 
complaints.” As a result, the US Supreme Court 
ruled that the City could not be found to have 
exercised “reasonable care to prevent the supervi- 
sors’ harassing conduct” (Faragher v. City of 
Boca Raton, 524 U.S. 775 (1998), p. 4). The 
Court indicated that affirmative defenses have 
two elements: (1) employers must have exercised 
reasonable care to prevent and promptly correct 
any sexually harassing behavior, and (2) victim- 
ized employees unreasonably failed to take 
advantage of any preventive or corrective oppor- 
tunities provided by the employer (Dagley 2008). 
These affirmative defenses are unavailable when 
the harassment ends in tangible, adverse job- 
related actions, including demotions and dis- 
charges (Dagley 2008). 


Liability, Immunity, and Remedies for 
Public Sector Employees 


The predominant legal standard in immunity law 
is the sovereign immunity doctrine. Sovereign 
immunity is a Court imposed doctrine that pre- 
vents the government or its political subdivisions, 
departments, and agencies from being sued with- 
out its consent. The doctrine derives from the 
English principle that the monarch can do no 
wrong. Sovereign immunity applies to liability 
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for monetary damages to be paid from public 
funds. Public officials also may be protected 
from personal tort liability on the basis of the 
doctrine of a public duty. The doctrine was 
established in common law to protect local gov- 
ernments and their employees from liability for 
failure to provide police protection based on the 
unreasonableness of expecting law enforcement 
to prevent all harms. Qualified immunity is 
designed to protect public officials from actions 
that unknowingly violated clearly established stat- 
utory or constitutional rights. Typically, courts 
apply sovereign immunity to suits against public 
officials personally for their discretionary acts. 
However, this immunity does not apply to minis- 
terial acts that involve no discretion. Government 
waives its immunity from liability when it autho- 
rizes a damage claim. In order to bring about 
uniformity, Congress codified the conditions 
under which immunity would be waived when it 
enacted the first major tort claim authorization 
with the Federal Tort Claims Act (FTCA) of 1946. 

Since the DeShaney v. Winnebago County 
Department of Social Services, 489 U.S. 189 
(1989) decision, the US Supreme Court have 
made it more difficult for people injured by the 
negligence of state agencies to litigate against the 
government through the due process clause. 
Moreover, the Castle Rock v. Gonzales, 
545 U.S. 748 (2005) ruling made it extremely 
difficult for a citizen to file a law suit for any 
infringement of property rights when the govern- 
ment acts adversely to their interests. Both cases 
lead inescapably to the conclusion that under cur- 
rent law, government agencies have less tort lia- 
bility than private individuals, corporations, or 
other nongovernmental actors (Harrington and 
Carter 2015, pp. 382-383). 

Since 2000, the US Supreme Court have dem- 
onstrated a tendency toward federalism to defer to 
the rights of states to develop their own laws and 
policies regarding limits to public employees who 
have suffered discrimination from accessing fed- 
eral law to redress their claims. In Kimel v. Florida, 
528 U.S. 62 (2000) a divided Court ruled that the 
sovereign immunity of the states prevents 
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Congress from mandating that states pay damages 
for violations of the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act. The majority stated that the 
monetary damages awarded were not proportional 
to the alleged claim. Furthermore, the Court 
suggested that “age” is not a suspect category like 
race, and therefore may only be subject to the 
rational basis test. Which permits states to put 
forth a rational argument for age discrimination, 
they cannot be held liable under federal laws. 

The next year, the Court used the same analysis 
in Board of Trustees of the University of Alabama 
v. Garrett, 531 U.S. 356 (2001) to the extent of 
states’ liability in cases of discrimination on the 
basis of disability. Garrett had a disability 
according to the Americans with Disability Act 
(ADA) and sought monetary damages from the 
University of Alabama for violation of Section I 
of the ADA. The University of Alabama asserted 
that the Eleventh Amendment prevented Con- 
gress from imposing monetary damages on states. 
In a closely divided opinion, the Court’s majority 
held that there must be an unambiguous pattern of 
state discrimination against disabled people in 
order to promulgate monetary damages under 
the ADA. Moreover, the Court claimed that the 
remedies sought must be proportional with the 
specific violation. Chief Justice Rehnquist cited 
the Kimel precedent to assert that certain practices 
of discrimination by states against the disabled 
should be subjected to a rational relationship test. 

As a result of the ruling in Nevada Department 
of Human Resources v. Hibbs, 538 U.S. 721 
(2003), state employees may recover monetary 
damages in federal court when a State fails to 
comply with the Family Medical Leave Act’s 
(FMLA) family-care provisions. The Court’s 
majority reasoned that Congress may revoke the 
States’ Eleventh Amendment immunity from suit 
in federal court if it unambiguously intents to in the 
statute and acts according to Section 5 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. When Congress enacted the 
FMLA, there had been evidence of an extensive 
history of sex discrimination regarding leave ben- 
efits by the States, which was significant enough to 
justify Section 5 legislation. The Hibbs ruling have 
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allowed 4.8 million state employees to legal reme- 
dies nearly equal to those of their private sector 
counterparts (Tibben 2004, p. 600). 


Conclusion 


The US Courts have been instrumental in provid- 
ing administrative remedies to both supervisors 
and employees in the public sector. In regards to 
patronage employment decisions, the US Supreme 
Court have protected nonpolicymaking public 
employees from dismissal solely on the basis of 
partisanship. In later cases, this principle was 
extended to promotion, transfer, recall, and hiring 
decisions involving nondiscretionary positions. In 
other areas of public employment law, procedural 
due process safeguards have been clearly enunci- 
ated by the Courts to ensure fairness when admin- 
istrating adverse employment procedures. 
Nevertheless, the US Courts have been somewhat 
inconsistent and incoherent in the demarcation of 
the rights of employees in the public system. The 
extent of free speech rights for public employees 
has been determined in most cases by the 
Pickering-Connick balancing test. If a public 
employee serves in law enforcement capacity, the 
Courts have tended to rule on behalf of the police 
agencies’ need for an esprit de corps that produces 
an efficient delivery of public services. Alterna- 
tively, when a public employee speaks on an 
issue of public concern that is not associated with 
their official public duties, the Courts are inclined 
to rule on behalf of the employee. 

The US Courts have had a profound affect in 
promulgating Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 prohibition of discrimination in employment 
and workplace. The US Supreme Court have ruled 
against state immunity concerns in favor of public 
employee monetary damages in both sexual 
harassment and FMLA cases. In contrast, the US 
Supreme Court in several cases have decided in 
favor of the states’ sovereign immunity from law- 
suits filed by state employees. In regards to the 
Fourth Amendment, the US Supreme Court ruled 
that employers have the authority to enter employee 
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offices for work-related, non-investigatory pur- 
poses. The US Courts have decided that faculty 
employed in public colleges and universities do 
not have a constitutional right to Internet access 
for academic purposes. In regards to sovereign 
immunity, the US Supreme Court have protected 
states’ but not necessarily the federal government 
employees from monetary damage lawsuits. The 
US Supreme Court have also been helpful to both 
litigants and governmental agencies with the 
establishment of an affirmative defense standard 
to guide judges in sexual harassment cases. Since 
US Courts make common law decisions on a case- 
by-case basis within a society that is under con- 
stant change due to scientific and technological 
advancements, there may never be consistent and 
precise boundaries to public employee rights. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is to introduce basic 
definitions, measurements, theories, and related 
concepts of work motivation. As readers of this 
book are mainly those who plan to map a career in 
the public sector, this chapter also includes themes 
particularly related to public administration such 
as public sector motivation, public service moti- 
vation, and motivation crowding effect. 


What Is Work Motivation? 


As Rainey (2009) indicates, everyone has an intu- 
itive grasp of motivation, but 1t remains a concept 
that is often poorly defined. Over 140 definitions 
have been offered in the last couple of decades 
(Landy and Becker 1987). For example, work 
motivation can refer to “a person’s desire to work 
hard and work well” (Rainey 2009, p. 248). It can 
also mean “psychological forces within a person 
that determine the direction of the person’s behav- 
ior in an organization, effort level, and persistence 
in the face of obstacles” (George and Jones 2012, 
p. 183). The two definitions have different foci: the 
first definition concerns the overall levels of desire 
to work hard, whereas the second one emphasizes 
psychological forces that lead to a hardworking 
behavior. Various theories and measurement instru- 
ments have been developed based on different 
meanings and definitions of work motivation. 
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Work Motivation as a Person’s Desire to Work 
Hard 

Researchers are often baffled when they try to 
capture the desire to work hard: Is the desire to 
work hard the same as a hardworking behavior? 
Should we consider one’s propensity, attitude, or 
real behavior? In fact, when measuring work 
motivation, scholars often include all these 
factors. For example, Patchen et al. (1965) ask 
“On most days on your job, how often does time 
seem to drag for you?”, which questions the 
respondent’s attitude, and “How often do you 
do extra work for your job that isn’t really 
required of you?”, which questions the respon- 
dent’s real behavior. Others employ affirmative 
statements like “I put my best effort to get 
the job done regardless of the difficulties” and 
“I am willing to start work early or stay late to 
finish a job” to measure various aspects of work 
motivation (Chen and Bozeman 2013; Wright 
2004). 

Although scholars claim that the constructs 
are valid, it is very likely that respondents over- 
estimate their work effort and the willingness to 
work hard. Few may want to admit that they are 
indolent workers, so in general the ratings are 
inflated. In this, scholars suggest the use of 
“observations about coworkers’ motivation” 
(Landy and Guion 1970). This may effectively 
rectify the problem of self-reporting, but data 
collection will be a long and inefficient process. 
That may explain why thus far this method is 
underemployed. 

Perhaps due to measurement difficulty, 
scholars use several proxy concepts to capture 
whether employees are well motivated. The most 
commonly used motivation-related concepts are 
job involvement, job satisfaction, and organiza- 
tional commitment (Moynihan and Pandey 
2007a). While these attitudinal variables are con- 
venient to measure, they may not fully reflect how 
much one is motivated. For example, it is likely 
that a public servant is very satisfied with his job 
condition and loyal to his agency, but still be 
unwilling to work extra hours. Scholars are 
urged to be cautious when they apply these con- 
cepts in motivation research. 
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Work Motivation as Psychological Forces That 
Lead to a Hardworking Behavior 
Psychological forces reside in persons. There are 
basically two types of psychological forces: 
intrinsic and extrinsic. Behavior derived from 
intrinsic motivation is performed for its own 
sake, and people who perform the behavior 
often enjoy it, experience a sense of achieve- 
ment, and consider that they have done some- 
thing meaningful. Behavior driven by extrinsic 
motivation is performed for purposes external to 
individuals such as obtaining monetary rewards 
and praises, or avoiding penalties. The intrinsic- 
extrinsic dichotomy is a popular motivational 
typology in the research of organizational behav- 
ior (OB), perhaps because of its simplicity. For 
example: 


e In Herzberg’s (1966) two-factor theory, all 
hygiene factors are extrinsic (e.g., salary, 
working conditions, etc.), whereas motivators 
are in general intrinsic (e.g., growth, the work 
itself, etc.) in nature. 

e Lawler (1971) uses “extrinsic rewards” to refer 
to job situations given by others and “intrinsic 
rewards” to stand for higher-level need satis- 
faction in Maslow’s (1954) hierarchy of needs 
such as self-esteem and self-actualization. 


Readers are reminded that intrinsic motiva- 
tion and extrinsic motivation do not have to be 
mutually exclusive. Sometimes people can be 
motivated both intrinsically and extrinsically at 
the same time. While the intrinsic-extrinsic 
dichotomy provides a convenient means of clas- 
sifying motivation factors and analyzing their 
impact on behavior, it oversimplifies the com- 
plex structure of motivation. For example, pur- 
suing promotion and avoiding supervisor’s 
blame are both extrinsic motivators at work, but 
we usually expect that pursuing promotion 
accompanies more work effort and higher per- 
formance. The motivational typology in self- 
determination theory (SDT) (Ryan and Deci 
2000), which goes beyond intrinsic-extrinsic 
dichotomy, offers researchers a more compre- 
hensive view of human motivation. 
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Four Types of Work Motivation in Self- 
Determination Theory (SDT) 

The most distinctive feature of SDT is its careful 
analysis of extrinsic motivation. There are three 
types of extrinsic motivation, as shown in Fig. 1. 
On the very left of the spectrum is external regu- 
lation, the first type of extrinsic motivation. Exter- 
nal regulation means that people behave to satisfy 
an external demand such as avoiding physical 
punishment or obtaining an external reward con- 
tingency (Vallerand and Ratelle 2004). For exam- 
ple, a student studies math because his teacher 
punishes him when he fails to do well or because 
his parents give him money when he gets a good 
grade. Regarding work motivation, it refers to 
when one works to obtain financial reward and 
job security, or to avoid criticism (Gagné 
et al. 2015; Tremblay et al. 2009). 

Next to external regulation is introjected regu- 
lation. People who fall into this category perform 
an action not to avoid physical penalty, but 
instead, intangible and self-created pressure such 
as anxiety and shame. For example, without exter- 
nal punishment or reward, a student may still 
choose to make a serious effort to study math 
because he feels ashamed and anxious if he per- 
forms worse than his classmates. Regarding work 
motivation, it concerns whether “I don’t want to 
lose” or “I want to prove I can” propels workers to 
make efforts (Hwang et al. 2002). Both external 
regulation and introjected regulation are typical 
controlled motivations as individuals fail to per- 
ceive a sense of autonomy when they act. When 
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people are regulated in these two cases, their 
self-determination is weak, and they do not 
believe that they have full control over their 
behavioral consequences; that is, the locus of con- 
trol concerning that behavior is external to them. 

Not all extrinsic motivators create a sense of 
being controlled. Identified regulation, the one 
next to introjected regulation, means that individ- 
uals choose to be regulated for a positive identi- 
fied value. For example, a student studies math 
hard because math, in his mind, is a valuable and 
useful subject as he plans to map his career in 
engineering. As becoming an engineer is identi- 
fied as an extrinsic but valuable goal, the student 
may not feel controlled when he studies math. In 
other words, his action is not forced; it is produced 
by an intrinsic desire to achieve an extrinsic goal. 
At work, identified regulation concerns whether 
one accepts a job due to the chances for advance- 
ment, career development, and higher social sta- 
tus (Gagné et al. 2010). 

The last type of motivation is intrinsic motiva- 
tion, which signifies internal regulation when one 
performs an action. An intrinsically motivated 
worker feels excited and happy whenever she 
works, and working is in itself a reward to her. 
People who are intrinsically motivated also dem- 
onstrate a strong internal locus of control (Spector 
1988), meaning that they are not only an active 
causal maker but are also in full control over their 
behavioral consequences. Identified regulation 
and intrinsic motivation are thus considered as 
autonomous motivations. 
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Although the coexistence of autonomous moti- 
vation and controlled motivation is not entirely 
impossible, theoretically speaking, the increase of 
controlled motivation often accompanies the 
decrease of autonomous motivation. In addition, 
human motivation evolves over time, depending 
on whether employees perceive that their three 
most important psychological needs are met. 
When needs are met, internalization happens, 
meaning that autonomous motivation gradually 
exceeds controlled motivation. The three needs 
are autonomy, competence, and relatedness 
(Broeck et al. 2010): 


e Autonomy: Individuals experience a sense of 
choice and psychological freedom when they 
perform an activity. For example, employees 
feel free from rigid rules and other people’s 
commands. 

e Competence: Individuals feel that they are able 
to handle problems in their job. For example, 
employees perceive that they have enough 
knowledge and skills to do their job well. 

e Relatedness: Individuals feel that they are 
psychologically connected to important others. 
For example, employees feel that they are 
not alone and are well respected in their 
everyday job. 


Work Motivation and Public 
Administration 


Poorer Overall Work Motivation in the Public 
Sector 

Public administration scholars have conducted 
several public-private comparison studies and 
concluded that public and private organizations 
indeed differ in environments and employee 
work attitudes (Boyne 2002; Rainey and Boze- 
man 2000). Public organizations are confronted 
with a greater measure of red tape, political inter- 
ference, hierarchical control, and goal ambiguity. 
These features can destroy employees’ overall 
work motivation and compromise their sense of 
job involvement, job satisfaction, and organiza- 
tional commitment (Buchanan 1975; Chen 2012). 
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The Concept of “Public Sector Motivation” 
The unique environment of public organizations 
does not only affect employees’ overall levels of 
work morale and attitudes; it also influences var- 
ious autonomous and controlled work motiva- 
tions. For example, the presence of merit 
protection along with a high level of job security 
in the public sector attracts those who long for a 
stable career. A lack of monetary reward such as 
performance bonus may deter those who covet 
high pay from accepting a public service job. 
Public sector employees’ special “wants” or 
“needs” are referred to as public sector motiva- 
tion (Gabris and Simo 1995). 

A huge volume of empirical studies have been 
done to discover public sector motivation 
(Buelens and Van den Broeck 2007; Jurkiewicz 
et al. 1998; Khojasteh 1993; Lyons et al. 2006; 
Wittmer 1991). The approach taken to conduct 
such research is simple: listing multiple items of 
human needs (e.g., security, benefits, salary, 
advancement, helping, growth, prestige, interest- 
ing work, etc.), asking both public and private 
employees to place a value/rank on each item, 
and comparing public-private differences. In gen- 
eral, scholars reach the following conclusions: 


e In both the public and private sectors, the Top 
5 needs are very similar, although the ranking 
of these needs differ slightly in the two respec- 
tive sectors. The Top 5 needs are security, pay, 
advancement, achievement, and work content. 

e Compared to enterprise workers, public 
employees have less desire for prestige, 
money, and advancement. 

e Compared to enterprise workers, public 
employees show a greater need for security, a 
stable career, and fringe benefits. They also 
care more about challenging and intellectually 
stimulating work content. 

e Finally, compared to enterprise workers, public 
employees demonstrate a stronger desire to 
benefit the society. Scholars further develop 
this feature and create a new concept called 
public service motivation (PSM). Readers 
are reminded here that PSM does not refer to 
public sector motivation. 
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The Concept of “Public Service Motivation” 
(PSM) 

As mentioned, the research of PSM starts with 
public-private comparison on employee motiva- 
tion. The simple finding that “public employees 
are more likely than their business peers to be 
motivated by prosocial factors” was expanded 
both conceptually and empirically by Perry and 
Wise (1990). They define PSM as “an individual’s 
predisposition to respond to motives grounded 
primarily or uniquely in public institutions and 
organizations” and argue that PSM has three dis- 
tinctive categories: rational, norm based, and 
affective. Following this pioneer study, Perry 
(1996) developed the first PSM measurement 
instrument which consists of the following four 
dimensions: attraction to policy making, commit- 
ment to the public interest, compassion, and self- 
sacrifice. The plethora of PSM research in recent 
decades is mainly grounded in these two early 
studies. According to a recent review article 
(Perry et al. 2010) and most recent evidence, 
scholars have obtained the following findings: 


e PSM determines one’s sector selection. 
The greater an individual’s PSM, the more 
likely the individual seeks jobs in public 
organizations. 

e PSM is positively related to individual perfor- 
mance, especially in the public sector. PSM is 
negatively correlated with a desire for money, 
so public organizations that attract many high- 
PSM people are less dependent upon monetary 
incentives. 

e PSM is unlikely to be a type of controlled 
motivation. It should be autonomous in nature 
(Vandenabeele 2007). 

e PSM is not entirely good. It is a double-edged 
sword. High-PSM people are more likely than 
low-PSM people to be frustrated by unfriendly 
public sector features such as red tape and 
hierarchical control (Steen and Rutgers 2011). 


The rapid increase of PSM research is accom- 
panied by a few challenges (Bozeman and Su 
2014). First, although PSM was initially defined 
as motives grounded “uniquely in public 
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organizations,” it is hard to deny that nonpublic 
servants (e.g., nonprofit employees) can be high- 
PSM individuals, if PSM refers to compassion 
and self-sacrifice. Therefore, scholars have broad- 
ened the scope of PSM by making it a general 
prosocial or altruistic motivation, but this makes 
PSM a less distinctive concept. In addition, moti- 
vation is the reason that individuals choose to 
perform a certain action. However, PSM exists 
without a clear public service behavior, making 
PSM more like attitudes or values, not motivation. 
For example, a low-level public servant may be 
eager to serve people in her daily work, but 
“attraction to policy making” is unlikely to be a 
major motivator. Despite these theoretical chal- 
lenges, PSM remains one of the scholars’ favorite 
topics. 


PSM and Motivation Crowding Effect 
Research on PSM is inseparable from motivation 
crowding theory. Motivation crowding effect 
(Frey and Jegen 2001) refers to a situation where 
one’s intrinsic motivation, or autonomous moti- 
vation, can be affected after one experiences 
external inducements. For example, a student 
loves math and she thinks that math is valuable 
for her future. One day, the teacher creates a new 
policy: monetary reward of $500 when her score 
exceeds 90, but punishment when her score is 
lower than 70. Eventually, this student may forget 
the value of math and lose the happiness in study- 
ing the subject and instead perceive that she is 
controlled by external forces (monetary incentive 
or avoidance of punishment). The phenomenon 
that autonomous motivation decreases (and con- 
trolled motivation increases) after the introduction 
of external inducements is called motivation 
crowding-out effect. 

Scholars argue that the increase of external 
interventions such as red tape and hierarchical 
control can undermine PSM (Moynihan and 
Pandey 2007b). Monetary rewards such as 
performance-based pay, in many cases, can 
crowd out PSM as well (Langbein 2010). How- 
ever, it should be noted that money and PSM are 
not always incompatible. Motivation crowding- 
in effect can appear when individuals perceive 
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monetary reward as a type of support instead of 
control. For example, an entry-level public 
employee needs a substantial sum of money to 
support his ailing mother’s medical expenses. 
When he receives a huge performance bonus, he 
does not need to worry about paying for the 
expenses. Monetary reward in this case may not 
reduce his PSM. Instead, it increases his public 
servant identity and fosters his PSM. 

Both motivation internalization in SDT and 
motivation crowding effect remind scholars and 
managers that motivations are not static. Autono- 
mous motivation overpowers controlled motiva- 
tion today, but controlled motivation can prevail 
over autonomous motivation tomorrow. One can 
be fully motivated today, but can entirely lose 
motivation the next day. Therefore, understanding 
the process of motivation is as important as under- 
standing the types of motivation. 


Process Perspectives of Work Motivation 


Process perspectives concern how the motiva- 
tional process works. Process perspectives 
reviewed in this section include expectancy the- 
ory, equity theory, goal setting, and job design. 


Expectancy Theory 

Expectancy theory (Vroom 1964) addresses two 
questions. Firstly, do individuals believe that their 
work effort will result in a given level of perfor- 
mance (expectancy)? Secondly, do individuals 
believe that their performance will lead to the 
attainment of desired outcomes such as pay, 
security, and a feeling of accomplishment 
(instrumentality)? Individuals will not be moti- 
vated until they answer “yes” to the two questions. 
In addition, valence must be high enough to moti- 
vate people. The magnitude of valence is mea- 
sured by how desirable an outcome is for 
employees. For example, everyone needs a pay- 
check, but magnitude of valence is much higher 
for those who have a pressing need for money. 
Nonetheless, research limitation exists. It is never 
easy to list all possible outcomes important to 
people and to measure the valence. 
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Equity Theory 

This theory was first proposed by Adams (1965). 
Equity theory is well grounded in the concept of 
social comparison (Festinger 1954). Social com- 
parison theory assumes that humans have a basic 
drive to evaluate their opinions and abilities. In the 
absence of objective, nonsocial means, people 
evaluate their opinions and abilities by comparing 
themselves with others. At work, individuals often 
compare the outcome/input (especially pay/effort) 
ratio with others. After making comparison, feel- 
ings of inequity may appear. In the case of under- 
payment, individuals may take the following 
measures to restore equity (Adams 1963): 


e They try to change the inputs (reducing effort) 
or outcomes (asking for raise). 

e They try to change referents’ inputs or out- 
comes (complaining to the supervisor). 

e They change their perceptions of inputs and 
outcomes (hypnotizing themselves that their 
job is more difficult than that of the referents). 

e They change referents or leave the organiza- 
tion (quitting comparison). 


Compared to their private sector peers, public 
employees in general perceive a lower level of pay 
equity. Internally, when public employees com- 
pare themselves with colleagues in the same 
agency, they face ambiguous organization goals 
and vague indicators for performance measure- 
ment. Employees are very likely to feel that their 
hard work is not commensurate with salary. More- 
over, the lack of performance bonus in the public 
sector may compound feelings of inequity, espe- 
cially when compared to the business sector. 


Goal Setting 

Two kinds of goals are especially motivating: 
specific goals and difficult goals (Locke and 
Latham 1990). Why so? Scholars contend that 
these goals (1) direct employees’ attention and 
action toward goal-relevant activities, (11) cause 
employees to put forth more effort, (111) cause 
employees to create an action plan to achieve the 
goals, and (iv) cause employees to be persistent 
when facing obstacles (George and Jones 2012). 
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However, difficult goals can be detrimental if 
there is no clear communication between goal 
designers (managers) and employees. It is not 
hard to imagine that difficult goals without con- 
stant instruction and feedback can discourage 
employees. In addition, difficult goals are more 
suitable for employees with high self-efficacy, 
which is the belief that individuals can success- 
fully perform a behavior. Difficult goals are, how- 
ever, unsuitable for employees who lack adequate 
skills/knowledge and who need full attention for 
learning. 

One last important point is that goal setting can 
be incompatible with work that requires a high 
level of creativity. Goals come with performance 
measurement, but creativity can hardly be mea- 
sured with quantifiable indicators. A typical 
example is scientific research: once researchers 
are required to produce a certain number of pub- 
lications within a short period of time, they usu- 
ally sacrifice the novelty of research and choose 
topics that can be replicated easily or topics that 
require minor incremental improvement. 


Job Design 

Scientific management assumes that job simplifi- 
cation and job specification (e.g., subway 
workers) can maximize productivity, but job 
monotony can demotivate people. More recent 
perspectives that remedy the problem presented 
by scientific management are job enlargement and 
job enrichment. Job enlargement involves 
increasing the number of tasks, but keeping tasks 
at the same level of difficulty. Job enrichment 
involves designing jobs that facilitate employees’ 
self-improvement and growth. For example, man- 
agers can allow employees to decide their own 
work schedules, decide how to get job done, and 
learn new skills (George and Jones 2012). 

The job characteristics model further endorses 
the concept of job enlargement and enrichment. 
There are five dimensions in this model (Hackman 
and Oldham 1975): skill variety, task identity, task 
significance, autonomy, and feedback. If we use 
self-determination theory to understand this 
model, we may find that the first three dimensions 
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can improve a person’s perceived competence, 
and feedback fosters one’s perceived relatedness. 
Therefore, these characteristics can eventually 
enhance employees’ intrinsic motivation. 


Research Tips for Young Public 
Administration Scholars 


Work motivation has long been one of the most 
important topics in public administration 
research. Empirical findings show that public 
employees, compared to their business sector 
counterparts, have a lower level of work morale. 
In addition, factors that motivate public and pri- 
vate sector employees are not entirely identical. 
Among all differences, the chance to serve the 
public interest attracts the greatest attention. 
Grounded in these findings, some directions are 
offered to young public administration scholars 
for future research. 

Self-determination theory (SDT), despite its 
maturity, has not appeared frequently in the 
public administration literature. More prevalent 
use of SDT should be encouraged. Scholars may 
first consider integrating SDT with PS- 
M. Contemporary public administration literature 
assumes that PSM is autonomous in nature and it 
should be altruistic. However, a public service 
behavior does not have to be always motivated 
by purely altruistic reasons, and individuals may 
not feel autonomous when they serve people. For 
example, a high-level public official works very 
hard to make public policies, yet it is not because 
he loves it or thinks it is valuable, but because he 
is afraid that media may come after him and the 
agency. It is also possible that he does not want to 
look inferior (like a loser) when he faces his 
private sector friends. The “selfish” motivations 
for public service are left underexplored in con- 
temporary PSM research, but SDT can well cap- 
ture these introjected and external regulatory 
styles. 

Following this line of research, scholars can 
even incorporate the three most important needs 
in SDT, autonomy, relatedness, and competence, 
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into analysis. Regarding autonomy, scholars can 
investigate whether red tape, hierarchical control, 
political interference, and performance pay 
increase employees’ controlled motivation for 
public service. They can also explore whether 
mentoring, formal training, and job rotation 
enhance employees’ perceived competence and 
accordingly promote their autonomous motiva- 
tion for public service. Finally, regarding related- 
ness, it will be interesting to study the impact of 
oral praise on work motivation and have it com- 
pared with the effect of instrumental incentives 
such as money and advancement. Relatedness can 
also refer to the relationship between public ser- 
vants and citizens. Testing whether cynicism 
undermines public servants’ work motivation 
can be an interesting topic. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Employee-friendly policies; Family-friendly 
arrangements; Family-friendly employment prac- 
tices; Family-friendly policies; Flexible working 
practices 


Definition 


Employee-friendly practices refer to formal or 
informal terms and conditions that exceed the 
statutory minimum, designed to enable an 
employee to combine caring responsibilities with 
paid employment. 


Introduction 


The world is aging rapidly. According to the 
United Nations Population Fund, people aged 
60 and older make up 12.3% of the global popu- 
lation, and by 2050, that number is expected to 
rise to about 22%. Demographic aging as a global 
phenomenon is posing social and economic chal- 
lenges to the global economy and the working 
population worldwide. To mitigate the impacts 
of aging on the labor force, some jurisdictions 
such as the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Japan have been boosting the labor force 
participation rate by getting more individuals to 
join the workforce, including homemakers. 
Sometimes, it is achieved through offering finan- 
cial incentives to married women or their families 
such as tax schedules favorable to dual-earner 
couples or nonfinancial ones such as family 
leave and subsidized day care service. 
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Not only are women more likely to work in the 
labor force because of the aging population, but 
they are also earning much more than men are, 
compared to the employment situation 40 years 
ago. With women’s higher education levels, 
employment opportunities, and earnings, the 
social landscape and gender role expectations are 
changing. Women’s contributions to family 
income are so essential that in nearly four in ten 
families, married women are primary breadwin- 
ners, making as much or more than their spouse or 
doing it all by themselves. Recent reports as the 
ones published by the Center for American Pro- 
gress and the Pew Research Center have consis- 
tently found that a record 40% of all families with 
children under the age of 18 are composed of 
mothers who are either the sole or main source 
of income for the family, whereas the share was 
merely 11% in 1960. Such findings indicate that 
women are being increasingly relied on for their 
economic well-being, and their contribution to 
family income particularly in married-couple fam- 
ilies has served to boost family income. An 
increase in women’s earning capacity, neverthe- 
less, has fueled significant tension among work- 
ing parents in demand for resources from two 
competing domains, resulting in work-family 
conflict. In some findings, almost half of the men 
and women have reported that their jobs have 
affected their family life so much that their task 
performance and job dissatisfaction have 
declined, resulting in less discretionary behavior 
benefitting the organization and the supervisor. 
Work-family conflict refers to simultaneous pres- 
sures from the work and family domains which 
are mutually incompatible in some respect, such 
that meeting the demands of one role (e.g., family 
care) makes it difficult to meet the demands of the 
other (e.g., career) (Greenhaus and Singh 2003). 
One of the reasons attributing to increasing work- 
family conflict is, in spite of the fact that many 
families now have dual-income earners, the 
majority of household responsibilities including 
caregiving and housework still fall on women. 
Previous research has found that married 
women, particularly those working long hours, 
are more likely to experience work-family conflict 
than their male counterparts do and that women 
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tend to experience more work-to-family depletion 
and less segmentation between work and family 
concerns. 


Employee-Friendly Policies 
and Practices 


Considering the growing number of women in the 
labor market and intensifying work-family con- 
flict, some family-friendly policies and practices 
have been widely practiced in developed coun- 
tries such as the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia for both workers and the economy to address 
the dual demands of caring for family members 
while working to meet basic needs: alternative 
work arrangements that offer variations from the 
standard workday, workweek, and/or work loca- 
tion; flexible work schedules or flexitime or 
reduced schedules (part-time) that allow workers 
to choose their starting and finishing times daily, 
provided they complete a stipulated number of 
hours; compressed workweeks that offer 
employees the flexibility to work the equivalent 
of a full-time week in fewer than 5 days; partial 
work years that allow workers to work less than 
12-month calendar year; and telecommuting that 
lets employees work at home or at a local telework 
center 1 or more days per week using communi- 
cation tools including phone, fax, Internet tele- 
conferencing, or e-mail to perform work duties 
from a remote location. They are all areas in 
which policies can be expanded to bolster 
employees’ ability to control the timing of their 
workdays, their workweeks, and their workplaces, 
hence reducing the conflict between work and 
family, particularly for single parents. Many 
empirical studies including the survey conducted 
by the United Nations among its Secretariat staff 
in 2009 has confirmed that greater access to 
employee-friendly policies has been proven to 
be associated with better mental health and resil- 
lence, higher productivity and effectiveness, 
greater levels of job satisfaction, stronger job 
commitment, greater employee engagement 
(an emotional and intellectual connection that 
employees have for their jobs and organizations, 
which in turn influences them to apply additional 
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discretionary effort to their work, as in Gibbons 
(2006)), lower turnover intention, lower levels of 
work-family interference, and better work-life 
reconciliation. 


Supervisor Support 


When formal support from an organization is low, 
employees who experience the most work-family 
conflict (thus, who have the greatest need for 
family support from supervisors) are more likely 
to notice, appreciate, and favor the family support 
provided by their supervisors. As a matter of 
fact, supervisors serve as effective mediators 
and primary implementers of work and family 
policies initiated by various organizations. Given 
the prominence of work-family issues among 
employees today, having a supportive supervisor 
is a characteristic of effective employee-friendly 
workplaces. The current literature has highlighted 
that employee-friendly arrangements and work- 
place interventions (such as alternative work 
arrangements and perceived workplace flexibil- 
ity) should be implemented alongside supervisor 
support to achieve the desired results because 
alternative work arrangements do not provide a 
buffering impact on the association between 
demands and strain. In addition, supervisors 
have position power over their employees; 
hence, their support will be more effective in 
reducing stressors and improving outcomes for 
employees. A number of empirical studies such 
as the ones conducted by Marcelissen et al. (1988) 
and Ng and Sorenson (2008) have documented 
evidence that supervisor support is effective in 
reducing stressors such as role overload, role 
ambiguity, role conflict, and job uncertainty for 
employees, particularly manual laborers who 
more likely need supervisory instructions to per- 
form their jobs successfully, and enhancing super- 
visor support can mitigate the degree of work- 
family conflict that employees experience and 
the consequences of such conflicts. 

Many researchers have categorized supervisor 
support into two: emotional support (e.g., 
expressing concern in helping employees get the 
job done, informing employees about corporate 
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policies such as alternative work arrangements and 
personal leave days) and instrumental support (e.g., 
offering tangible assistance to employees to sup- 
port them through work-life challenges or ease 
stressors). Supportive supervisor behaviors include 
making it easier for employees to balance work and 
nonwork obligations by allowing schedules to be 
rearranged and flexible work arrangements to be 
used, responding positively to discussing and 
accommodating employees’ family obligations, 
being flexible by allowing them to leave work 
early at the time of family-related challenges, 
being open to hearing their family-related issues, 
modeling a sense of work-life balance in their own 
lives, and not penalizing those who value work-life 
balance. In gist, supervisor support means supervi- 
sor flexibility and supervisor sensitivity. 


Situations in the United States, 
Germany, and Hong Kong 


In this section, we are to examine the situations in 
the United States and Germany, where family- 
friendly policies are protected by law, and then 
in Hong Kong where introduction of family- 
friendly policies is not a legal requirement. 

In the United States, women make up half of all 
workers in the country, while women were 
one-third of the workers in the nation, and only 
over a quarter were  breadwinners or 
co-breadwinners in their families back in the late 
1960s. Like the married women in other jurisdic- 
tions, American wives in husband primary-earner 
families contributed 24% of family income, while 
wives in wife primary-earner families contributed 
67% of family income, according to a research 
conducted in 2010 and 2013 by the Carsey School 
of Public Policy of the University of New Hamp- 
shire (Smith 2015) on married and single 
women’s contributions to family income. Despite 
the greater reliance on women’s earnings among 
American families, industries that typically 
employ women such as the service, health, and 
education sectors are offering wages and benefits 
that are too low to support a family. However, 
unlike many European countries, the United 
States has few federal policies for working 
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parents. One is the Family and Medical Leave Act 
of 1993 which offers employees at businesses of a 
certain size with 12 weeks of unpaid leave. In 
view of the increasing importance of married 
women’s contribution to the economy, the US 
Congress has engaged in proposing other 
employee-friendly reforms including introducing 
legislation on workplace flexibility, with various 
states such as San Francisco, Washington, D.C., 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island enacting paid fam- 
ily leave through employee payroll taxes. Never- 
theless, an appetite remains among the Americans 
for the federal government, the businesses, and 
the media to address the social changes. A poll 
commissioned by the Center for American Pro- 
gress (Boushey and O’Leary 2010) has found that 
overwhelming majorities of the interviewees 
agreed the federal government and businesses 
should adapt the changes by providing flexible 
work schedules, better childcare, and paid family 
and medical leave. 

In Germany where the birth rate is one of the 
lowest in the world, family-friendly policies are 
made a statutory requirement. The maternity pro- 
tection laws were enacted to protect the mother and 
her child before and after birth and to provide 
financial security. The law encompasses job pro- 
tection, protection of the pregnant woman at the 
workplace, prohibition to work immediately 
before and after birth, and financial compensation 
for reduced employment. Another law was enacted 
to grant both mothers and fathers the legal right to 
take parental leave for up to 3 years so that they can 
look after and spend more time with their children 
and reduce their working hours. The time of paren- 
tal leave can be split between mothers and fathers. 
From the time when parental leave was claimed 
until its end, parents are protected against dis- 
missals. Aside from laws and regulations, parents 
are paid child benefits until a child reaches the age 
of 18, an income that allows parents to support 
themselves but not the subsistence level of their 
children and housing allowance if their income lies 
within certain predefined boundaries, child-raising 
allowance for parents working less than 30 h per 
week to raise their children, and tax allowance for 
children, depending on family income and the 
number of children. 
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In the context of Hong Kong, employee- 
friendly policies are uncommon in most work- 
places. A study commissioned by the Equal 
Opportunities Commission of Hong Kong has 
found that only 10% of the employers have in 
place formal policies or guidance for creating an 
employee-friendly workplace. Even for those 
where employee-friendly practices are available, 
the utilization rate is very low. A household survey 
conducted with 1,005 employees aged 25 and 
above face-to-face in 2014 revealed that among 
nearly half of the married interviewees, about 54% 
said they were not allowed to take family leave 
such as paternity leave, parental leave, marriage 
leave, and compassionate leave. The figure rose to 
76% when it came to paternity leave. While 452 of 
those interviewed said there was a family-leave 
policy at work, only 15% said they had used it in 
the past year. The low utilization rate of employee- 
friendly policies is possibly attributable to the low 
level of supervisor support. According to the inter- 
viewees, only one-third of their supervisors under- 
stood the family responsibilities of their staff, and 
25% and 16% of the supervisors hardly or never 
ever did so. Statistically, the utilization of 
employee-friendly policies was as low as 40% in 
2014. One of the reasons accounting for their lack 
of supervisor support in Hong Kong is that local 
businesses tend not to associate supervisor support 
with staff performance. It is the city’s workplace 
culture not to show support for employee-friendly 
practices because employers generally expect their 
employees to prioritize work over family; other- 
wise, they will be more vulnerable to being laid 
off. As a matter of fact, Hong Kong has long been 
characterized by long working hours. According 
to a 2010 survey from a local nongovernmental 
organization, the people in the city work an aver- 
age of 48.7 h per week, which is 22% higher than 
the recommended 40-h workweek of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Another survey indi- 
cated that the quality of living is more related to the 
extent of family-work conflict but less to the 
amount of pay. The survey was conducted by 
Oxfam Hong Kong and Policy 21 in 2011 to 
study the impacts of the introduction of the Mini- 
mum Wage Ordinance on the lives of low-income 
workers and families. It was found that after the 
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introduction of the Ordinance since July 2010, 
59.5% of the respondents expressed that their 
overall family life had not improved, while 
28.3% said it had slightly improved and only 
4.3% said it had greatly improved. The survey 
results indicate that the underprivileged will not 
be better off in terms of their quality of living if 
work-family conflict is not properly addressed. 


Conclusion 


Creating an employee-friendly environment is cru- 
cial for retaining talent and building a strong lead- 
ership pipeline. Some women may be forced to 
choose between their career and their family if 
employee-friendly policies are not in place, which 
will in turn lead to a drain of female talent. How- 
ever, work-family balance is not solely a woman’s 
issue; men in general are also facing difficulties in 
balancing work and family. At the root, men find 
themselves gradually displaced due to stereotypes. 
Most of them still build their self-identity on being 
the breadwinner and protector of the family. At the 
same time, they also face larger demands on their 
contribution as a father. Owing to the stereotype 
that family matters are performed by women, there 
is a lack of institutional support for men to take up 
family duties in the workplace, so many of them 
may hesitate to ask for leave, time off, or flexible 
work arrangements for fear of being regarded as a 
slacker by other employees. In countries where 
employee-friendly policies are still an option, 
actions are being called for making employee- 
friendly workplace policies mandatory to initiate 
a change in the business culture. However, some 
have warned about the potential for several 
unintended consequences. Businesses may decide 
it is easier and cheaper to discriminate against 
women of childbearing age when hiring, which is 
happening in Chile and Spain, and the cost to 
business of paid parental leave may be recovered 
through slower wage growth, resulting in broaden- 
ing wage differentials between men and women. 
After all, continued efforts have to be made to 
increase the awareness and acceptance of 
employer-friendly corporate policies and to culti- 
vate trust between employees and employers. In 
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the federal aspect, gender-neutral policies may be 
devised to help working families. One of the exam- 
ples is the parental leave policies implemented in 
Sweden and Quebec to encourage both men and 
women to take time off for newborn babies. 
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Synonyms 


Administrator; Agent; Industrialist; Innovator; 
Manager 


Entrepreneurial Bureaucrat, The 
Definition 


Actors who help to propel dynamic policy change 
in the community. Like other entrepreneurs, they 
engage in the act of creative discovery by creating 
or exploiting new opportunities to push forward 
their ideas. 

An individual who undertakes purposeful 
activity to initiate, maintain, or aggrandize one 
or more public sector organization. 


Introduction 


The new public management and the call for new 
and innovative ways of delivering public services 
have given birth to the idea that public adminis- 
trators should behave as if they are private sector 
entrepreneurs, even as the debate continues 
on whether that is possible. Some consider the 
phrase “bureaucratic entrepreneur” an oxymoron 
inasmuch as bureaucrats are not trained in the 
same skills as their private sector counterparts. 
Others have forcefully argued for the existence 
of bureaucratic entrepreneurs in the public sector, 
although the different contexts mean they do things 
differently; they face different constraints in their 
attempt to change institutions. The success or fail- 
ure of such entrepreneurs depends on the state, and 
whether it shows an active or a passive interest in 
what is happening. According to Weiss (2014), the 
idea of a bureaucratic (government) entrepreneur 
is perfectly sensible, as was assumed under the 
new public management. He or she may be seen 
as a “person who contributes to building a public 
organization or increasing its ability to deliver ser- 
vices and create value” (Bernier and Hafsi 2007: 
489), rather than concentrating on the bottom line. 
The bureaucratic entrepreneur aims to improve 
lives by inventing entirely new ways of serving 
the public using the scarce resources at his or her 
disposal. He “identifies market opportunities 
within the political landscape, optimizes the 
performance-enhancing potential of innovation 
for the public sector organization, and carries 
stakeholders in a way that both permits risk and 
recognizes the stewardship of public sector 
resources” (Currie et al. 2008: 987). Currie et al. 
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(2008) further argue that such “entrepreneurs 
expand the goals, mandates, functions and power 
of their organizations in ways not foreseen by 
their political masters. They build coalitions that 
knit together public and private interests to take 
advantage of opportunities for entrepreneurship” 
(989). Moore (1995) says that one of the funda- 
mental assignments of this new entrepreneur is 
advocacy. He maintains that entrepreneurial advo- 
cacy “focuses on what a pubic manager needs to 
do to maximize the chance that his or her preferred 
policy will be authoritatively adopted and solidly 
backed” (151). 


Characteristics of Bureaucratic Entrepreneurs 
Bureaucratic entrepreneurs exhibit certain charac- 
teristics quite different from those of the private 
ones. First is change agency. The concept of the 
change agent has been variously defined. Simply, 
it means a professional equipped with the skills 
and knowledge to improve the organizational per- 
formance of a system (Ottaway 1983). In the case 
of the bureaucratic entrepreneur, that system is a 
public organization, improvement of which has 
been necessitated by the changing view of how 
the state should operate. The bureaucratic entre- 
preneur in this case may thus be seen as the main 
source for government success in developing and 
implementing its program. Bureaucratic entrepre- 
neurs want to make a difference in their 
community’s policies. With their expertise, and 
given the domains in which they operate, they 
engage in an act of “creative discovery” (Teske 
and Schneider 1994: 331) by exploiting new pol- 
icy and management opportunities that will 
advance their ideas. 

The objective of a change agent is to pursue 
certain interests and act strategically. They do this 
by reconfiguring “an organisation’s roles, respon- 
sibilities, structures, outputs, processes, systems, 
technology or other resources” (Buchanan and 
Badham 1999: 610). The agent is interested in 
institutional structures and who commands 
resources, information that can be applied to influ- 
ence institutionalized rules, either by committing 
those resources to the support of existing institu- 
tions or by using them to create new institutions. 
The agent therefore seeks to work towards 
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changing structures and institutional norms by 
engaging in forward-looking projective agency, 
while at the same time providing the legitimacy 
to support the creation of institutions that will be 
found appropriate and aligned with their interests 
for better delivery of public services. From this 
perspective, the priority of the agent is about 
altering the structures and the course of institu- 
tions through a dynamic process to enhance their 
performance, by destroying one institution and 
establishing another. 

The bureaucratic entrepreneur change agent is 
able to mobilize the necessary exogenous and 
endogenous resources both by acquiring power 
and by motivating others to join them through 
what Fligstein (2001) calls social skills. 
According to Fligstein (2001), “the ability to 
engage others in a collective action is a social 
skill that proves pivotal to the construction and 
reproducing of local social order” (105—106). 
Without power the bureaucratic entrepreneur can- 
not effect the desired changes in the institutional 
setting and cannot shape the character of institu- 
tions and institutional change. Their position 
helps them to develop their strategies. The acqui- 
sition of sufficient resources, then, enables 
bureaucratic entrepreneurs to create new institu- 
tions that will promote their particular interests. 

Bureaucratic entrepreneurs are also innovative 
leaders. In an era in which innovation has been a 
key pursuit in the public sector, such entrepre- 
neurs perceive opportunities for changing policy 
by advocating new and innovative ideas to meet 
the needs of both political masters and citizens. 
They can transform static bureaucratic institutions 
into more flexible ones. Their ability to innovate 
leads them to “disrupt the status quo by offering 
policy solutions to extant but hitherto neglected 
policy problems or by pursuing new policy initia- 
tives” (Catney and Henneberry 2016: 1326). 
Teske and Schneider (1993) have unsurprisingly 
described such entrepreneurs as engaging in the 
creative destruction of old policies and political 
paradigms. 

It is not, however, easy for them. Teske (2011) 
pointed out that in trying to exercise innovative 
leadership entrepreneurial bureaucrats have to 
work in two worlds: an internal world defined by 
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the demands of managing the local bureaucracy, 
and a complex external world defined by the 
political, legal, and economic milieu of cities. 
Internal issues relate largely to the ability of 
managers to motivate public sector employees to 
perform more efficiently and comply with organi- 
zational goals. Every government manager faces 
such problems, but for entrepreneurial managers 
seeking change, the need to motivate workers to 
better productivity and to conform to new styles of 
service delivery is even greater. Their second 
problem is from the external environment. Exter- 
nal issues involve the constraints and opportuni- 
ties of managers’ interaction with local 
politicians, interest groups, actors in higher levels 
of government, and the media to the purpose of 
creating coalitions supporting new policies. The 
goals and strategies of and constraints on such 
entrepreneurs differ across these two domains 
(149). In all, they endure enormous pressure 
from above and below, as well as around, and 
must be able to navigate through this labyrinth to 
get things done. 

Bureaucratic entrepreneurs are also socially 
embedded in the sense that they now have to 
build and use political, policy, and social networks 
to achieve their objectives and perform the neces- 
sary public functions. Networks have been 
described as “structures of interdependence 
involving multiple organizations or parts thereof, 
where one unit is not merely the formal subordi- 
nate of the others in some larger hierarchical 
arrangement, and involves the functions of build- 
ing support, negotiating with others in an agency’s 
external environment, contributing to the manage- 
ment of multi-organizational efforts, exploiting 
opportunities, protecting the core organization 
from challenges or threats, and sometimes helping 
move a set of organizations toward an objective” 
(O’Toole 2014: 361). Using a network or collab- 
orating with others to achieve policy objectives is 
a natural consequence of the fact that it has 
become “harder to govern a pluralist society than 
to manage a homogeneous one, but that is the 
challenge that public servants face” (Denhardt 
1999: 284). Public problems are now being 
resolved through other, nonpublic, means, bring- 
ing many players into the public policy domain. 
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Bureaucratic entrepreneurs are expected to build 
coalitions, develop cooperative arrangements, and 
organize market agreements among themselves, 
as well as with their political sponsors and with 
their clients and their representative organiza- 
tions. Concisely, the bureaucratic entrepreneur 
has to find alternative, but efficient and effective, 
ways of engaging these other players to deal with 
public problems using a variety of skills, not only 
to find solutions, but sometimes to deal with con- 
flicts that arise within a particular network or 
networks. They are then able to empower others, 
be they organizational members or clients or other 
interested stakeholders, to participate in develop- 
ing policies and programs and managing results. 
Bureaucratic entrepreneurs are economic 
actors. Catney and Henneberry (2016) are of the 
view that as such they “engage in forms of insti- 
tutional bricolage, drawing together resources 
from diverse sources to produce unexpected 
results. They may seek to mobilize collaborative 
action around their policy, which may help to 
resolve collective action problems” (1327). In 
spite of this some have argued that resource mobi- 
lization, and particularly revenue mobilization, 
leads such entrepreneurs to exhibit behaviors 
associated with maximizing the notion of the 
bureaucrat. Saffin (1981), however, disagrees. To 
him, revenue gains only indirectly benefit bureau- 
cratic entrepreneurs personally, for under public 
ownership they do not have independent eco- 
nomic interests. Hence, “bureaucratic entrepre- 
neurs seek to maintain their mandates and 
protect the budgets of their agencies” (306-7). 


How Bureaucratic Entrepreneurs Get 

Things Done 

Bureaucratic entrepreneurs adopt a number of 
strategies to get things done in what can be 
described as a maze of an environment. They 
first serve as sensemakers and, at the same time, 
sensegivers, both within and outside the organi- 
zations in which they operate. They use the pro- 
cesses of sensemaking and sensegiving to make 
and give meaning, through cognitive construction 
and schema, to effect the needed changes. Weick 
(1995) defines sensemaking as the attempt to 
make sense of a situation through meaning 
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making or socially constructing an idea for a 
clear understanding of a phenomenon. 
Sensegiving, on the other hand, is the process of 
disseminating new understandings to audiences to 
influence their “sensemaking-for-self’ (Gioia and 
Chittipeddi 1991: 444). The entrepreneur is thus 
able to be the person who makes sense of a given 
situation, especially in the face of continuous 
environmental changes, resolving any ambigui- 
ties the environment may present to or impose 
on organizational members, and constructing 
meanings out of them as they pertain to change. 
In the organizational change process, therefore, 
these entrepreneurs are the sensemakers to the 
extent that they identify and pursue opportunities 
to improve their organizations. Through 
sensemaking and sensegiving they create and 
impact meaning, especially the change and the 
change process, for their intended targets. 

Another means bureaucratic entrepreneurs 
employ is turning themselves into storymakers 
and storytellers, and using humor to develop and 
implement change. Storymakers are individuals 
who use cognitive initiatives to construct plots 
using the values of the organization that will 
enhance members’ perception of the organization, 
while storytellers use their skills to make these 
members aware of such stories, most often 
through humor. Stories are “a powerful means of 
communicating values, ideas, and norms” 
(Morgan and Dennehy 1997: 495). Bureaucratic 
entrepreneurs thus use projective stories to help 
address the challenges of setting future expecta- 
tions that are comprehensible and plausible both 
to organizational members and the citizenry. 


Conclusion 


Society is rapidly changing. How things are done 
and the attitude of those with power therefore also 
have to change. One area where change continues 
to be advocated is the state bureaucracy. In the 
early 1990s, it became one of the most criticized 
institutions of the state. It was described as archaic 
and having outlived its usefulness. Furthermore, 
bureaucrats were called out of control and self- 
serving. Inevitably, some called for abolishing the 
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bureaucracy, but it became apparent that the state 
cannot function without it. This realization led to 
the call for a change in the attitude of bureaucrats, 
for an entrepreneurial bureaucracy in which 
bureaucrats should behave like private sector 
entrepreneurs. Since then the idea of the bureau- 
cratic entrepreneur has become one of the hymns 
of public administration reformers. 

Consequently, this entry examined that notion, 
its characteristics, and how such entrepreneurs get 
things done. We saw bureaucratic entrepreneurs 
as not like entrepreneurs in the private sector, but 
as individual public organization members whose 
interest is in using public institutions to improve 
the lives of the people by inventing entirely new 
ways of serving the public using the scarce 
resources at their disposal. Such individuals use 
every means and seize every opportunity to pur- 
sue innovative ideas for public sector organiza- 
tions to be able to better address society’s myriad 
needs. 

They adopt and adapt methods. Bureaucratic 
entrepreneurship has, then, become the modern 
way of managing and getting things done in the 
public sector. This entry debunks the notion that 
there are no bureaucratic entrepreneurs in the pub- 
lic sector and shows that they are able to serve 
their society better by combining state and private 
sector ideas. 
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Entrepreneurial Governance in Succession 


Introduction 


In every business succession is a common phe- 
nomenon and it is considered as the most critical 
issue in those firms (Ibrahim et al. 2001). There- 
fore, a proper succession process is important in 
the sense that it affords the firms to select the most 
appropriate leaders to carry on the business suc- 
cessfully over years. 

While succession planning is considered as 
exit strategy for entrepreneurs, it has been 
observed from studies that it helps in successful 
succession (Ibrahim et al. 2001; Lambrecht 2005). 
Despite of importance, many firms lack succes- 
sion plan, which might be caused by resistance of 
the entrepreneurs or incumbents. Lansberg (1999) 
shows that these incumbents are reluctant to 
empower their successors in the businesses in 
fear of losing control. This nature of the incum- 
bents adversely affects entrepreneurial gover- 
nance in the business and that may lead to 
failure of the firms in many instances. 

Therefore, it is important to understand fac- 
tors that are responsible for resistances of the 
incumbents in making a sound succession plan 
that is needed for successful succession in the 
business. This paper reviews literatures to 
summarize incumbent-related factors that affect 
succession planning. The following section fur- 
nishes modes of succession, phases involved in 
succession, succession models, incumbents’ 
resistances in succession, succession plan and 
its importance, and incumbents’ internal and 
external factors that affect succession planning 
in businesses. 


Modes of Succession 


Steier (2001) distinguishes among unplanned 
and/or sudden, rushed, natural immersion, and 
planned succession. In case of unplanned and/or 
sudden succession, the successor suddenly takes 
over operational responsibilities of the business 
because of departure of the incumbent caused by 
death and/or other unanticipated events. Proper 
transfer of information and experience to next 
generation cannot occur in such situations. In 
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contrast, in a situation of rushed succession, crit- 
ical information can be communicated to the 
younger generation. Thirdly, in natural immer- 
sion, successors are steadily integrated in the 
firm, and as a consequence, successors can adjust 
to structures and relationships of network of the 
firm. In planned succession, which has been 
defined by Steier (2001) as the most ideal mode 
for passing on social capital, current generation 
prepares for handing over the property to next 
generation. 


Phases Involved in Succession 


In relation to the individual factors related to 
incumbent, the generalized succession process is 
usually categorized into three phases such as 
(1) pre-business involvement phase for successor, 
(11) development phase for the successor, and (111) 
transfer of power and authority phase. 
(1) Pre-business Involvement Phase for 

Successor 

During this phase, the incumbents are 
with all the decision-making powers. This 
is the phase when potential successors in an 
educated society are completing their basic 
education. At this stage, subconscious lead- 
ership development of potential successors 
starts. They observe the incumbents in the 
business and learn to act and behave as a 
leader for the future business. It 1s notewor- 
thy that incumbents’ role as leader continues 
throughout the succession process. How- 
ever, nature of this leadership changes in 
different phases of succession. 
Development Phase for the Successor 

During this phase, the successor usually 
has completed higher education and is pro- 
vided with a responsible role and position in 
the firm. Here the role of incumbents 
changes. The incumbents have to delegate 
authority so that the decision-making capa- 
bilities of the successors can be developed. 
Successors are trained through different 
departments, and they learn how to conduct 
the business and get to know the culture of 
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their own organization. During this phase, 
they are encouraged to develop experience 
by working on different managerial positions 
either within the organization or outside the 
organization. 
(ii) Transfer of Power and Authority Phase 
This is usually the last phase of succession 
process. During this phase, the decision- 
making power is delegated to the successors 
to a larger extent. This is the most crucial phase 
of business succession, because at this stage, 
the incumbents have to decide about their 
future role in the organization. Sometimes, 
they have to decide to let go the organization 
once they created or owned. If they are able to 
find new opportunities for themselves through 
new venture creation or simply by retirement, 
the succession process will see success. If not, 
they can reflect and find a role for themselves 
in the organization by acting for the organiza- 
tion in different ways. They can become mem- 
ber of board of directors or they can act as an 
advisor for the firm. 


Succession Models 


Different succession models have been developed 
over a period of time (Lambrecht 2005). The 
following section analyzes three popular succes- 
sion models: (1) life cycle model, (11) mutual role 
adjustment model, and (111) six stepping-stones to 
the transfer of family business. 


(1) Life Cycle Model 

Churchill and Hatten (1997) have devel- 
oped a life cycle approach to describe the 
succession process between father and son. 
They distinguish four stages: (1) a stage of 
owner management, (2) a stage of training 
and development, (3) a partnership stage 
between father and son, and (4) a stage of 
power transfer. 

The owner management is the stage 
where the business is controlled single- 
handedly by the owner or incumbent while 
the successor is not directly involved in the 
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business. Second stage, training and devel- 
opment, is the stage where the offspring gets 
opportunity to learn the business by visiting 
the business and taking part in the business. 
But the successor does not get any significant 
responsibility yet from the incumbent. In the 
third stage, partnership develops among the 
incumbent and successor. In the last stage, 
actual power transfer takes place where 
responsibilities shift to the successor. 
Mutual Role Adjustment Model 

The mutual role adjustment model was 
presented by Handler (1989). The funda- 
mental conjecture of this model is that the 
incumbent and successor both should have 
the ability to adjust to the changing nature of 
their role in the business. The longer the time 
they will take to adjust to the newer role, the 
delayed would be the succession process. 
Failure to adjust role may lead the incumbent 
to move the succession to the level where 
he/she does not leave the business until 
forced out or dies and the successor will 
only be able to work as a helper. In this 
case, the individual factor of health condi- 
tions of the founder will decide for the next 
move of the successor. If the founder is not in 
good health, then the successor will be able 
to take over position of the founder cum 
present owner of the business. 
Six Stepping-Stones to the Transfer of 
Family Business 

This model was developed by Lambrecht 
(2005) on the basis of empirical research 
where firms under family ownership were 
taken into consideration. The first stepping- 
stone is “entrepreneurship.” During this step, 
the transfer of professional knowledge, man- 
agement values, leadership characteristics, 
and the soul of the family business are passed 
to the following generations. Lambrecht 
(2005) distinguished three life stages of the 
child that influence transfer of professional 
knowledge. In the first stage, the business is 
like a playground for the child. In the second 
stage, possible successors perform light 
activities in the business, and in the third 
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stage, he/she performs work that was more 
serious in the business. In this way, potential 
successors at a young age learn the secrets of 
products and tricks of trades. 


Second stepping-stone for the successful trans- 
fer of business is “studies.” It is argued by 
Lambrecht (2005) that before taking a full-time 
entry in the business most of the successors are 
encouraged to earn an advanced academic degree. 
In a number of cases, successors and the families 
prefer studies that may help them in the business. 
In other cases, potential successors are free to 
choose a discipline that may or may not fit in the 
business directly or indirectly. 

Larger family-owned firms sometimes provide 
“formal internal education” for family members at 
a young age. This has been mentioned as the third 
stepping-stone for succession. During this stage, 
successors learn about the major contacts and 
dealings and also get proper understanding about 
the business. Incumbents also judge the capabili- 
ties of the potential successors during this stage. 

The fourth stepping-stone is the acquisition of 
“external experience” or outside work experience 
that a successor gets from working in other com- 
panies. This provides the potential successors 
with knowledge and worldly wisdom. This helps 
them in achieving self-confidence that ultimately 
helps them in successfully running the business in 
later part of their life. 

The fifth stepping-stone is the “official start of 
the successor in the business.” Before the succes- 
sor gets a management position, he/she generally 
passes through various departments in the busi- 
ness. This helps successors to gain necessary con- 
fidence of employees and other stakeholders. This 
also helps successors to discover the business, the 
sector, and customers. 

The sixth stepping-stone relates to the “written 
planning and agreements.” This helps achieving 
successful succession in the family-owned firms. 
However, written plans are not an absolute guar- 
antee for a successful transfer because it may be 
accompanied by poor planning and wrong selec- 
tion of successors that could prove costly for the 
business and the family. 
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Incumbents’ Resistances in Succession 


A few studies link the failure of the succession 
with the role of the incumbents in the same. It has 
been mentioned earlier that many of the incum- 
bents are reluctant to empower their successors in 
the businesses in fear of losing control (Lansberg 
1999). In a study, Sonnenfeld (1991) presents 
various types of retirement styles of founders 
where two of those lead to failed succession and 
the other two help in successful succession. Fur- 
thermore, many founders select inadequate suc- 
cessors who inevitably result into failure. 
Levinson (1974) in a study uses the terms loyal 
servant, watchful waiter, and false prophet to 
describe three types of inadequate successors cho- 
sen by an incumbent. The first type is a reliable 
helper but lacks the leadership abilities. As a result, 
he/she remains as a loyal servant and always seeks 
help of a leader. The second is a star performer 
from outside the firm. But he/she has to wait for a 
longer period of time and sometimes indefinitely, 
for the top position and power in the firm. The false 
prophet, the third type of inadequate successor, is a 
person whose area of competence is not related to 
the role required and therefore is an unrealistic 
choice as a successor for the firm. Therefore, it is 
evident that incumbents often do not want a suc- 
cessful succession in the firm. 


Succession Plan and Its Importance 


Succession is arguably the most important and 
critical issue in businesses. A proper succession 
planning process provides the firms with oppor- 
tunity to select effective leaders who are able to 
take the business to a new level. A study shows 
that when the business is a family business, ten- 
sion and conflict typically plague those family- 
owned firms due to the absence of proper succes- 
sion planning (Ibrahim et al. 2001). Barry and 
Jacobs (2006) define succession planning as a 
process through which companies plan for the 
future transfer of ownership. Firms and succes- 
sion have aclose relationship, and planning can be 
the magic formula for successful succession. 
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Incumbents’ Internal Factors Affecting 
Succession Planning 


There is an agreement found among most 
researchers that succession is more of a process 
than an event (Churchill and Hatten 1997). Suc- 
cession is not simply a single step in time and 
space which takes place at once; it is a multistage 
process that exists over a longer time, beginning 
before heirs even enter the business. Furthermore, 
the effectiveness of succession is not limited to 
whether a successor has been chosen, but the 
entire process of succession also depends on the 
individual nature of the incumbent and successor 
as well. The role of incumbent is of utmost impor- 
tance during succession process. The incumbent 
is the one who is the center of power and authority 
in the organization during succession. Therefore, 
succession planning is one of the key activities in 
any business where governance has to be ensured 
for a successful succession in the business. The 
following section of the chapter discusses 
incumbent-related factors that have been studied 
by previous researchers that affect succession 
planning behavior of the incumbents. 


Founders’ Link to Reality 

Factor which may hinder successful succession in 
business is that the business may become the 
founders’ link to reality and the way of dealing 
with conflicts that he learnt during his childhood. 
Levinson (1971) identifies three important ways 
the firm gives the founders of meaning about 
reality. First, in some cases, successors have 
some unresolved issues with their predecessors 
that motivate the successors to start their own 
business to escape from the authority of the pre- 
decessors. Second, because the new business is 
their brain child and it represents “baby” to the 
founders, they consider people including succes- 
sors working in the business as nothing more than 
tools for shaping the company as per their dream. 
Third, the business represents an extension of 
them. In these ways, founders mix up succession 
with their own personal concern about their posi- 
tion after succession. As a result, if the incumbent 
is involved in the business and there is no new 
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opportunity for him outside the business, the 
incumbent may hinder entrance of the successor 
in the business. 

On the other hand, according to Handler 
(1989), if the leaders are able to find new oppor- 
tunities to reflect themselves, then the succession 
process would be successful, otherwise the 
incumbent will be able to move the succession to 
the level of “monarch” from the stage of sole 
operator, and the successor will be only able to 
work as a helper. The term “monarch” has been 
discussed in later part of this chapter. Similarly, 
Churchill and Hatten (1997) argue that the ability 
to look for new opportunities for incumbent’s own 
life is really helpful for smooth process of 
succession. 


Factors Identified 
(1) Incumbent’s capacity of self-reflection 
(11) Incumbent’s opportunity of new life 


Homosocial Reproduction 

A type of failed succession occurs as a result of 
“homosocial reproduction” where the incum- 
bent often tries to reproduce the organization’s 
future leader in his or her own image (Kanter 
1977). The incumbent wants that the successor 
will follow the incumbent’s original fashion 
in the operation of the business. Different 
approaches have been discussed in literature 
for the incumbent to overcome such a problem 
and help leading to successful succession such 
as “helping” the entrepreneur to become more 
self-aware and/or “encouraging” the entrepre- 
neur in shifting himself from the current busi- 
ness by starting a new venture (Zaleznik and 
Kets de Vries 1985). This can be explained as 
ability of the incumbent to disassociate him/her 
from the existing business. 

Similar arguments have been presented by 
Sonnenfeld (1991) who shows that leaders who 
plan to stay in the business forever, lead the 
business to problematic succession. He argues 
that things become more complex at later stages 
as time and retirement pressures are felt in the 
firm. Often this results into loss of their status and 
power. In other words, incumbents find it 
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difficult for them to disassociate from their orig- 
inal business that lead to failure in achieving 
successful succession in the business. Similarly, 
Handler (1989) shows that if the leaders are able 
to disassociate themselves from the business, 
then the succession process would be successful. 


Factor Identified 
(1) Incumbent’s ability to disassociate from the 
business 


Delegation of Power and Authority 

A few studies relate failure of the succession with 
desire of the incumbents for authority. Sonnenfeld 
(1991) presents four types of retirement styles 
of founders. According to this researcher, 
“Monarchs” do not leave until they are forced 
out or die. “Generals” leave office only when 
forced out, but they plan a return to power often 
to rescue the company from an inadequate succes- 
sor. “Ambassadors” plan a succession, and they 
leave the firm willingly and act as advisors to the 
firm. “Governors” rule for a term and then they 
move on to pursue other ventures. “Monarchs” 
and “Generals” are responsible for problematic 
succession, while “Ambassadors” and “Gover- 
nors” help in successful succession, where they 
let the firm to go to successors. Therefore, for a 
successful succession, timely delegation of power 
and authority is essential. Lambrecht (2005) 
shows that incumbents’ ability of letting go the 
role that is played by them in the business to the 
successors significantly increases the chance of a 
successful transfer. But it has been mentioned 
earlier that many incumbents are reluctant to 
empower their successors in fear of losing control 
over the business that ultimately makes the suc- 
cession planning difficult (Lansberg 1999). 


Factor Identified 
(1) Incumbents’ ability to delegate power and 
authority 


Leadership Ability 
Incumbent’s behavior as a leader in the succession 
process is a complex issue as it is not only 
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multifaceted but also dependent on the overall 
system in which leaders operate. A good way to 
study the underlying dynamics of leader behavior 
is by focusing on leader personality. 

The effectiveness of leadership in a business 
is crucial, especially during the succession pro- 
cess. In relation to the individual factors related 
to the incumbents, if they have got better leader- 
ship qualities, they will be able to make the 
succession process successful (Handler 1989). 
The incumbent must judge the successor on the 
basis of appropriate values, skills, and motiva- 
tions. Incumbents with strong leadership ability 
help the successors in developing the effective- 
ness of the later for the business. In this case, the 
role of the incumbent is more of a mentor. To 
increase effectiveness of the succession process, 
an incumbent with strong leadership ability 
ensures open communication between him and 
the successor about the current operations and 
future state of the business (Lansberg 1999). The 
incumbent plays a vital role in introducing the 
successor to the environment. Cadieux (2007) 
shows that incumbents’ involvement in this 
respect is quite remarkable. According to this 
study, incumbents create grounds with 
employees so that the joining of the successors 
becomes easy. During transfer of specific respon- 
sibilities to successors, the incumbents system- 
atically direct employees to the successor for all 
issues relating to that responsibility. That helps 
others to understand that the incumbents are 
gradually handing over the reins to their succes- 
sors. As far as the external environment is 
concerned, it is also found that incumbents grad- 
ually introduce their successors to customers, 
suppliers, and other players with whom they 
maintain special contacts as part of a process 
that varies in terms of its formality. Furthermore, 
succession can be more effective when the two 
generations have respect for and understanding 
with each other. High trust and mutual support 
characterize a high-quality work relationship 
between owner-manager and successor. 


Factor Identified 
(1) Incumbents’ leadership ability 
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External Factors Affecting Succession 
Planning 


A number of studies reveal that the incumbents 
are influenced by external factors that guide 
them toward a particular type of behavior in the 
succession process. Cadieux (2007) shows that 
incumbents create grounds with employees so 
that the joining of the successors becomes easy. 
As far as the external environment is concerned, it 
is also found that incumbents gradually introduce 
their successors to customers, suppliers, and other 
players with whom they maintained special con- 
tacts as part of a process that varies in terms of its 
formality. This shows that the incumbents are 
concerned about the acceptance of the successors 
to external stakeholders. 

In other studies, researchers have identified a 
number of external factors that influence behavior 
of the incumbents during succession. Lambrecht 
(2005) shows that wife has influence on respective 
incumbents and that affects success or failure of 
succession. Massis et al. (2008) show that, along 
with other factors, incumbents’ unforeseen 
remarriage, divorce, or birth of new children and 
relationships of the incumbents with family and 
nonfamily members involved in the business 
affect succession of the business. According to 
this study, major relational factors include con- 
flicts/rivalries/competition in parent-child rela- 
tionship, conflicts/rivalries/competition among 
family members (e.g., sibling rivalries), perils 
related to high “consensus sensitiveness” of the 
business, lack of trust in the potential successors, 
lack of commitment to the potential successors, 
conflicts between incumbent and/or potential suc- 
cessors, lack of acceptance of the potential suc- 
cessors, lack of trust in the potential successors, 
and lack of commitment to the potential succes- 
sors. Sharma and Rao (2000) show that Indian 
Owners compared to Canadian firm owners rate 
family relationships higher. In other words, Indian 
incumbents are concerned more about the likes 
and dislikes of the family members. Researchers 
propose four related variables such as respect of 
actively involved family members, respect of non- 
involved family members, trust of family mem- 
bers, and ability to get along with family members 
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which are highly important factors that influence 
the incumbents in succession planning. 


Factors Identified 

(1) Concern for acceptance of the successors 
(11) Incumbent’s wife, remarriage, divorce, birth 
to new child, etc. 
Relationship of the incumbent with family or 
nonfamily members 
Conflicts, rivalries, competition, etc. 
Like or dislike of the family members. 


(iii) 


(iv) 
(v) 


Conclusion 


This chapter has presented a number of internal 
and external factors that affect incumbents of 
firms in succession planning. As this chapter is 
based on literature review, it does not test the 
factors in any particular market place. One of the 
major causes of business failure is human behav- 
ior. But as human behavior may be influenced by 
cultural and socioeconomic variables, research 
works are suggested to test validity of both inter- 
nal and external factors in different market places. 
That may help in achieving a clear understanding 
about incumbent related factors affecting succes- 
sion planning behavior of the same in specific 
market places which may ultimately be helpful 
in establishing good entrepreneurial governance. 
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Definition 


Environment: Environment includes water, air, 
soil, and physical properties and the interrelation- 
ship which exists among and between them and 
human beings, other living creatures, plants, and 
microorganism. Environment is the sum of all 
external conditions affecting the life, develop- 
ment, and survival of an organism (any form of 
animal or plant). 

Environmental Governance: Environmental gov- 
ernance comprises of rules, practices, policies, 
and institutions that shape how humans interact 
with the environment. It is a process that links and 
harmonizes policies, institutions, procedures, 
tools, and information to allow participants 
(public and private sector, NGOs, local commu- 
nities) to manage conflicts, seek points of consen- 
sus, make fundamental decisions, and be 
accountable for their actions. 


Introduction 


Governing the planet’s rich and diverse natural 
resources is an increasingly complex challenge. 
In our globalized world of interconnected nations, 
economies, and people, managing environmental 
threats, particularly those that cross political bor- 
ders such as air pollution and biodiversity loss, 
will require new global, regional, national, and 
local responses involving a wide range of stake- 
holders. Effective environmental governance at 
all levels is critical for finding solutions to 
these challenges. Environmental governance 
therefore comprises rules, practices, policies, and 
institutions that shape how humans interact with 
the environment. 

Environmental governance has been defined in 
several ways. Environmental governance is the 
whole range of rules, practices, and institutions 
related to management of the environment in its 
different forms (conservation, protection, exploi- 
tation of natural resources, etc.). All the processes 
and institutions, both formal and informal, that 
encompass the standards, values, behavior, and 
organizing mechanisms used by citizens, organi- 
zations, and social movements as well as the 
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different interest groups are part of environmental 
governance in terms of accessing and using natu- 
ral resources. Good environmental governance 
takes into account the role of all actors that impact 
the environment. 

From governments to NGOs, the private sec- 
tor, and civil society, cooperation is critical to 
achieving effective governance that can help us 
move towards a more sustainable future. Envi- 
ronmental governance is the concept in political 
ecology and environmental policy which advo- 
cates sustainable development as the highest 
consideration for managing human activities. It 
assumes a desirable future state for human soci- 
eties in which living conditions and resources 
meet human needs without undermining the sus- 
tainability of natural systems and the environ- 
ment, so that future generations may also meet 
their needs. It boils down to the concept of 
“Sustainable Development.” 


Global Environmental Governance 


At the international level, global environmental 
governance is the sum of organizations, policy 
instruments, financing mechanisms, rules, proce- 
dures, and norms that regulate the processes of 
global environmental protection. United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment 
(UNCHE) held at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1972 
was a watershed in the emergence of sustainable 
development. It adopted Action Plan on Human 
Development, which looked at the term “pollution 
of poverty” meaning environmental concerns of 
the poor, such as lack of clean water or sanitation. 
The major institutional decision coming out of the 
United Nations Conference on the Human Envi- 
ronment held at Stockholm in 1972 was the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Environment 
Program (UNEP), which was created to play the 
lead role in global environmental governance 
(GEG) by coordinating environmental activities 
within the UN agencies and acting as a catalyst for 
new initiatives. Since then, the world has seen 
hectic activity in global environmental policy 
(and, more recently, in sustainable development 
policy) and a host of treaties, organizations, and 
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mechanisms have emerged. Global environmental 
governance is understood as the sum of organiza- 
tions, policy instruments, financing mechanisms, 
rules, procedures, and norms that regulates the 
processes of global environmental protection. 
Since environmental issues entered the interna- 
tional agenda in the early 1970s, global environ- 
ment today reflects both the successes and failures 
of this development. There is great awareness of 
environmental threats, and numerous efforts have 
emerged to address them globally. At the same 
time — and partly because of the rather spectacular 
growth in awareness and initiatives — the GEG 
system has outgrown its original design and 
intent. The system’s high maintenance needs, its 
internal redundancies, and its inherent inefficien- 
cies have combined to have the perverse effect of 
distracting from the most important GEG goal of 
all-improved environmental performance. Even 
though the GEG system has achieved much in 
the way of new treaties, more money and a more 
participatory and active system than anyone might 
have imagined three decades ago, environmental 
degradation continues. Indeed, because we know 
so much more about environmental conditions 
and environmental processes, we also know 
more about what is not going well with the global 
environment. 


UN Development Decades 

A series of UN Development Decades were 
undertaken by the United Nations in the 1960s, 
1970s, 1980s, and 1990s in order to raise aware- 
ness among the global community targeting 
development. The First UN Development Decade 
in the 1960s prioritized economic growth and 
application of modern scientific and technical 
knowledge as route to prosperity in the underde- 
veloped world and development was expected to 
be “More like the West.” The Second UN Devel- 
opment Decade in 1970s followed the previous 
policy. Development was not shared equally 
among the populations of these nations. It was 
thought underdevelopment was the direct out- 
come of development elsewhere. In 1980s, the 
Third UN Development Decade criticized over- 
emphasizing of the economic dimensions of 
development. Development needed to be 
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sustainable. “Development” in contrast was seen 
as a multidimensional. It was expected that devel- 
opment should encompass not only economic and 
social activities but also development of the hab- 
itat and the environment. The Fourth UN Devel- 
opment Decade in the 1990s aimed at developing 
a process that is responsive to social needs, sought 
a significant reduction in extreme poverty, pro- 
moted the development and utilization of human 
resources and skills. It put emphasis on economic 
growth in the developing countries, especially in 
the LDCs. UN Development Decades set the tone 
of a holistic development addressing all six 
aspects of a multidisciplinary development: eco- 
nomic, social, ecological, political, cultural, and 
spiritual. 


Sustainable Development 

The Brundtland Commission, in its report, Our 
Common Future 1987, warned of the growing 
threat to Earth from pervasive world of poverty, 
environmental degradation, diseases, and pollu- 
tion. The Commission led by Gro Harlem 
Brundtland, the then Prime Minister of Norway, 
defined “‘sustainable development” as the “devel- 
opment that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to 
meet their own needs” (WCED 1987). It contains 
with two key concepts: a) the concept of “needs” 
in particular the essential needs of the world’s 
poor, to which overriding priority should be 
given; and b) the idea of limitations imposed by 
the state of technology and social organization on 
the environment’s ability to meet present and 
future needs (Haque 2013). At a minimum, sus- 
tainable development must not endanger the nat- 
ural systems that support life on the Earth: the 
atmosphere, the waters, the soils, and living 
beings. 

Development needed to be sustainable. It must 
encompass not only economic and social activi- 
ties but also those related to population, the use of 
natural resources, and the resulting impacts on the 
environment. Resources are thought to be infinite, 
in fact they are not. Pollution and environmental 
degradation are considered the inevitable conse- 
quences of industrial development. Development 
and conservation are incompatible; challenges are 
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how to develop minimizing adverse impacts on 
the environment (Asefa 2005). The idea of sus- 
tainable development represents an attempt to link 
economic growth to wider ecological and social 
issues. “The reconciliation of society’s develop- 
mental goals with the planet’s environmental 
limits over the long term is the foundation of an 
idea known as_ sustainable development” 
(US National Research Council 1999). FAO’s 
code of responsible fisheries practice says that 
“Sustainable development is the management 
and conservation of the natural resource base 
and the orientation of technological and institu- 
tional change in such a manner as to ensure the 
attainment and continued satisfaction of human 
needs for present and future generations”. Such 
sustainable development (in the agriculture, for- 
estry and fisheries sectors) conserves land, water, 
plant and animal genetic resources, is environ- 
mentally non-degrading, technically appropriate, 
economically viable and socially acceptable (FAO 
1997). 

By “sustainable governance,” we understand a 
governance, which takes care of environmental 
conservation, natural resource management in 
particular and “greening” of plans and policies 
and projects in general. It brings forth the issue 
of “green politics” and “green constituencies.” If 
such a constituency is established, government 
would be sustainable. The environmental degra- 
dation we observe may be the result of 
unsustainable governance as much as of 
unsustainable development. The symptoms of 
unsustainable governance — perverse subsidies, 
open-access resources, and countervailing risk — 
are widespread and serious sources of environ- 
mental hazard. Narrow focus on sustainable 
development to the neglect of sustainable gover- 
nance may leave problems unsolved. If it is to 
succeed, then, “sustainable development” must 
go arm-in-arm with sustainable governance. Sus- 
tainable development is holistic development. It 
accounts for the six dimensions of human welfare, 
namely, social, economic, ecological, political, 
cultural, and spiritual, without letting any dimen- 
sion unduly dominate the others. 

The environmental injuries arising from weak 
governance are well known. These include 
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worldwide practice of government subsidies for 
environmentally damaging activities, such as log- 
ging, grazing, farming, mining, water use, dam 
construction, and fuel use. A second and more 
general form of weak governance occurs when 
the state does not or cannot protect security in 
property rights. The basic inability of the state to 
underpin market activity not only inhibits eco- 
nomic development in general but is often a 
prime contributor to environmental degradation. 


Earth Summit 
Two decades have passed, since the world leaders 
assembled at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, at the “Earth 
Summit” held in 1992 to chart a course of actions 
for this only habitable planet, called the Earth. The 
summit marked an important milestone in awak- 
ening the world to the need for a development 
process that does not jeopardize future genera- 
tions. The Rio Conference achieved consensus 
in more than one area: first, it secured a set of 
agreements between governments which marks a 
significant advance in international cooperation 
on environment and development. Second, it 
marshaled political commitment to these arrange- 
ments at the highest level and placed the issue of 
sustainable development at the heart of interna- 
tional agenda. Third, it opened new paths for 
communication and cooperation between officials 
and nonofficial organizations working towards 
development and environmental goals. Fourth, it 
led to an enormous increase in public awareness 
leading to adoption of policies and allocation of 
additional resources to achieve the desired results. 
The Earth Summit offered a unique opportu- 
nity to establish the basis for the major shift 
required to put this planet on the path towards a 
more secure and sustainable future. At the core of 
this shift, there is a felt need for fundamental 
change. Change to our economic life, a more 
careful and more caring use of the Earth’s 
resources and greater cooperation and equity in 
sharing the benefits as well as the risks of our 
technological civilization. Of particular impor- 
tance is the need to integrate the ecological dimen- 
sion into education and culture as well as in 
economics. The summit adopted the United 
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Nations Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (UNFCCC) aiming at stabilizing climate 
change; the UN Convention on Biological Diver- 
sity (CBD) aiming at conservation of biodiversity; 
the Earth Charter; the Forestry Principles; and the 
Agenda 21, which is a nonbinding b/ue-print for 
nations, a development pathway for the twenty- 
first century. 

Targeting global environmental governance, 
the World Summit on Sustainable Development 
(WSSD) was held in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
in 2002. The summit took stock of developments 
since the Earth Summit 1992 held 10 years ago 
and implementation status of Agenda 21. Out- 
come of the summit was “Johannesburg Plan of 
Implementation.” The declaration titled, “The 
Future We Want’ was rather a weak document. It 
called for green development; green growth; and 
green economy. It was agreed to enable the coun- 
tries to undertake nationally driven greener devel- 
opment. Throughout the process leading up to the 
2002 World Summit, the international community 
endorsed the need to integrate better three dimen- 
sions of sustainable development: the environ- 
mental, social, and economic dimensions of 
development. 


Multilateral Environment Agreements 

There had been a series of conferences of parties 
of various multilateral environment agreements 
(MEAs) related to climate change, biodiversity 
conservation, ozone layer depletion, combatting 
desertification, and so on. Intentions of such a 
global environmental governance were to bring 
this planet Earth back to a habitable situation not 
only for this generation but also for the future 
generations. UN Framework Convention on Cli- 
mate Change (UNFCCC) for example, at its 21st 
Conference of the Parties (COP-21) held at Paris, 
France, in 2015 adopted the “Paris Agreement” 
which made it mandatory for all countries to 
reduce carbon emission to 350 ppm, to keep the 
global average temperature well below 2 °C above 
preindustrial levels and to limit it to 1.5 °C. The 
country-parties signing the Paris Agreement are 
obliged to undertake country-specific policies and 
projects to meet their commitments. Similarly, 
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conference of parties of other conventions also 
made substantial progress in biodiversity conser- 
vation, halting depletion of ozone layer, combat- 
ting desertification, withdrawing persistent 
organic pollutants, etc. Around 500 multilateral 
environmental agreements and a plethora of 
international organizations, doing the best they 
can to respond to environmental challenges that 
range from climate change to persistent organic 
pollutants. 

MEAs have an important role to play in shap- 
ing global environmental governance. Increas- 
ingly, the countries of the world are signing and 
ratifying various conventions of global environ- 
mental interests and becoming parties to these 
conventions. Following ratification of these con- 
ventions, they are obliged to examine their 
national plans, policies, legislation, and projects 
and revise and redraft them in line with the com- 
mitments they made to the global community by 
becoming parties to these conventions. Often the 
Convention secretariats set up “Implementation 
Committees” in order to help the developing 
countries and the LDCs in particular to redraft 
their local legislation and undertake training pro- 
grams for the officials. Implementation Commit- 
tees of the UNFCCC and Montreal Protocol 
played an important role in implementing various 
provisions of the convention at a local level. 


United Nations Environmental Program 

United Nations Environmental Program (UNEP) 
established in 1972 is a watchdog body to ensure 
that the MEAs are implemented by the signatory 
countries in their respective localities. UNEP has 
been playing a leading role as a global environ- 
mental authority. From delivering expert scientific 
assessments to providing international platform 
for negotiations and decision making, UNEP has 
been fulfilling this mandate since 1972. The 
country-parties (signatory states) of the MEAs 
are expected to implement these conventions, 
treaties, and protocols at national level by 
redrafting their national plans and policies and 
enactment of legislation in line with the MEAs. 
Conference of Parties (COP) being the supreme 
body of these conventions meet periodically (e.g., 
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Conference of Parties of UNFCCC are held annu- 
ally). Although UNEP with its headquarters in 
Nairobi, Kenya, does not hold much influence 
these days over the implementation processes of 
various MEAs because of establishment of inde- 
pendent secretariats (e.g., UNFCCC secretariat in 
Bonn, Germany; CBD secretariat in Montreal, 
Canada), the organization was the pioneer UN 
agency in upholding the cause of environmental 
governance globally. 


From MDGs to SDGs 

Building on the UN Development Decades in the 
1960s, 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s, the UN Millen- 
nium Development Goals (MDGs) adopted in 
2000 marked a strong commitment to develop- 
ment; peace and stability; gender equality; eradi- 
cation of many dimensions of poverty; and 
sustainable human development. Building on the 
UN global conferences of the 1990s, the MDGs 
over the years made substantial progress in reduc- 
ing poverty and hunger; improving education, 
healthcare, and water sanitation; and ensuring 
environmental conservation. MDGs were 
expected to be achieved by 2015, although pov- 
erty, hunger, illiteracy, maternal deaths, stunting 
growth of children, mortality, and morbidity con- 
tinue to engulf many parts of the planet. Millen- 
nium development goals were followed 
by Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) with 
the theme, Transforming Our World: the 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development adopted in 
2015 with 17 goals and 169 targets to be achieved 
by 2030. MDGs focused on both human 
development and environmental goals, while 
SDGs covered all three dimensions of sustainable 
development — the economic, social, and environ- 
mental and its interdependence. Another impor- 
tant aspect of SDGs is that it promoted peace and 
justice (SDG 16). “There can be no sustainable 
development without peace, and no peace without 
sustainable development.” SDGs are bold and 
ambitious and instead of halving poverty, SDGs 
aimed at ending poverty. Governments were 
entrusted with the responsibility to implement 
them at a national level. There are various indica- 
tors established by the UN which would help the 
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global community to evaluate their performance. 
Many developed, developing, and least developed 
countries could change their lot to a great extent 
by maintaining targeted developments with year- 
wise progress. 

Both MDGs and SDGs adopted by the UN and 
signed by the global community were important 
milestones in ensuring environmental governance 
at a national and global level. In order to imple- 
ment the second World Development Agenda 
goes by the name Agenda 2030 or Sustainable 
Development Agenda (2016-2030), popularly 
known as the Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs), many countries undertook mapping exer- 
cises with various ministries by targets in the 
implementation of SDGs aligning with their 
existing short- and long-term plans. It is under- 
stood that the development approach underlying 
the existing plans would be in consistent with the 
global agenda for higher growth with appropriate 
measures for protection of the environment. Spe- 
cial significance of this mapping exercise was the 
consultative process involving the NGOs, civil 
society, and the development partners. 


Environmental Governance: Institutions 


At a national level, the parliament enacts legisla- 
tion on environment. Parliament also approves 
annual budget on various development projects, 
including that on the conservation of environment 
and natural resources management. There is a 
dedicated “Parliamentary Committee on Environ- 
ment” composed of members of the parliament, 
entrusted with the responsibility to monitor pro- 
gress of implementation of environmental plans, 
policies, and projects of the government. Various 
ministries and departments of the government are 
responsible for running environmental gover- 
nance. The cabinet of ministers headed by the 
head of the government is primary responsible in 
providing overall guidance and ensuring imple- 
mentation of various plans, policies, and enforce- 
ment of laws on environment. In some countries, 
there is a National Economic Council (NEC) and 
Executive Committee of the National Economic 
Council (ECNEC) headed by the Head of the 
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Government approving and monitoring various 
development projects including that on environ- 
ment and forests. In some countries, there is a 
“National Environment Council” — headed by 
the Head of Government overseeing implementa- 
tion of plans, policies, and projects on environ- 
ment and also coordination of intersectoral issues. 
The decisions taken by the committee are exe- 
cuted by an Executive Committee of National 
Environment Council — headed by the Minister 
of Environment and Forests. 

Generally, there is a dedicated ministry 
named the Ministry of Environment and Forests, 
headed by a minister, who looks into issues 
related to conservation of the environment and 
forests. All plans and policies are implemented 
by a group of professional executives and 
bureaucrats at the ministry. The Department of 
Environment (DOE) headed by a Director Gen- 
eral looks into day to day enforcement of laws. 
DOE is the technical arm of the ministry, pro- 
viding technical advices to the ministry and 
enforcement of laws. In some countries, there 
is a Separate ministry dedicated for environmen- 
tal conservation. There is also a “Department of 
Forests” headed by the Chief Conservator of 
Forests, tagged with the Ministry of Environ- 
ment and Forests looking into biodiversity and 
forest conservation. 

Environment being a cross-sectoral issue, a 
number of sectoral ministries and departments 
are engaged in addressing issues related to envi- 
ronment. The Ministry of Fisheries and Livestock 
and its subordinate organ, the Department of Fish- 
eries, are for the conservation of fisheries biodi- 
versity and enforcement of laws halting depletion 
of fisheries. Similarly, the Ministry of Water 
Resources headed by a minister is responsible 
for sustainable water management, the Ministry 
of Industry is responsible for promoting pollution- 
free industries, and so on. Other organizations 
engaged in guiding the government in environ- 
mental governance are the media (both print and 
electronic), civil society bodies, academia, 
advocacy groups, and right-based groups. They 
are the watchdog groups in putting pressure on the 
government for ensuring good environmental 
governance. 
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Environmental Governance: Processes 


Environmental governance could be both central- 
ized and decentralized. In a centralized, “top- 
down” approach, the policies and plans are 
adopted and decisions are taken by the govern- 
ment following a centralized way of consultations 
among the technocrats and bureaucrats of differ- 
ent government ministries and departments. On 
the other hand, “decentralized environmental gov- 
ernance” ensures that decisions are taken; plans 
and policies are adopted through grassroots con- 
sultation. It is also known as “participatory envi- 
ronmental governance” following a “bottom” 
process. In other words, development planning 
follows a Multi-stakeholder Integrated Sustain- 
ability Planning (MISP) model. The innovative 
concept of MISP is a departure from conventional 
development planning. It is an integrated 
approach of planning in pursuit of sustainable 
development, involving various sectors and com- 
ponents of the ecosystem, meaning the stake- 
holders. MISP is multidisciplinary. It integrates 
economic, social, ecological, political, cultural, 
and spiritual concerns towards a holistic and sus- 
tainable development. For effective running of 
environmental governance, participatory plan- 
ning involving the grassroots people is necessary, 
which would ensure “ownership” of the affected 
people, project victims — the stakeholders in the 
planning process. Such a participatory planning 
process would ensure that views and concerns of 
the grassroots people on environmental degrada- 
tion, depletion of biodiversity, industrial pollution 
are reflected through governance of a country. 


Environmental Governance: Challenges 


Some of the obstacles and challenges facing the 
environmental governance are: (a) how to imple- 
ment the multilateral environmental agreements at 
the national, regional, and global levels, as numer- 
ous such agreements were signed by the global 
community since Stockholm Conference held in 
1972; (b) how to develop the national plans, pol- 
icies, and enactment of environmental legislations 
in line with the MEAs for natural resource 
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management; (c) how to resolve conflict of inter- 
ests among some of the MEAs (e.g., Article 27.3 
(b) of Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights 
(TRIPs) goes against the principles of Articles 
8 and 15 of the UN Convention of Biological 
Diversity); (d) how to ensure long-term 
budget allocation by the respective national gov- 
ernments for halting environmental degradation, 
biodiversity conservation, and disaster risk reduc- 
tion; (e) how to ensure effective coordination and 
collaboration between the government, various 
sectors of the government, nongovernment orga- 
nizations, private sector, and the civil society bod- 
ies in arresting environmental pollution and 
environmental conservation; (f) how to prioritize 
environment over other sectors of development, 
like agriculture, health, education, and security; 
(g) how to ensure continued political commitment 
and consensus in the parliament on natural resource 
management irrespective of changes of the govern- 
ment; and (h) how to raise environmental aware- 
ness among members of public and develop a 
“green constituency,’ who would speak against 
pollution, degradation, and encroachment. 


How to Overcome the Challenges 


In order to overcome these challenges, the role 
and responsibilities of the government; parlia- 
ment; judiciary; civil society bodies; academia; 
media (both print and electronic); and social net- 
work (e-mail, Facebook, Twitter, WhatsApp) are 
noteworthy to mention. Their involvement in 
overcoming the challenges is narrated below: 


(a) Government: Macro and microlevel sectoral 
plans and policies are developed, updated, 
and implemented by respective government 
ministries and departments depending on 
priorities and commitments of the central gov- 
ernment. Implementation of MEAs by respec- 
tive government ministries/departments also 
depends on the commitment of the govern- 
ment. As a signatory to various multilateral 
environmental agreements, government has to 
translate them in national plans, policies, 
projects, and laws. Political commitment 
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irrespective of changes of the government is 
necessary for implementation of long-term 
plans like Five Year Plan, Strategic Plan, Per- 
spective Plan, sectoral Master Plans and poli- 
cies, allocation of budget, etc. In this regard, 
establishment of a “green constituency” is 
necessary, which would play a pivotal role in 
electing political parties speaking for the envi- 
ronmental conservation. 

(b) Parliament: Finalization of plans and poli- 
cies without legislation is like a “toothless 
tiger.” Laws are enacted in the national par- 
liament and the parliamentary committee on 
environment is entrusted with the responsibil- 
ities to oversee enforcement of environmental 
projects and laws. Members of the Parliament 
(MPs) play an important role in enacting laws 
in line with natural resource management and 
constraints. Awareness and training of the 
MPs are noteworthy to mention. 

(c) Judiciary: Judiciary, another organ of the 
state, plays a significant role in environmental 
governance. It is often seen that the judges 
are issuing suo motu rules on the government 
for halting environmental degradations like 
river pollution, air pollution, land grabbing, 
encroachment of forest lands, etc. Establish- 
ment of “Environmental Courts” by the gov- 
ernment and proper awareness raising and 
training of the judiciary could help effective 
enforcement of environmental laws. 

(d) Civil Society and Media: Civil society bod- 
ies and print and electronic media continue to 
play an important role in natural resource 
conservation in general and halting pollution, 
encroachment, and land grabbing in particu- 
lar. They help the government in ensuring 
proper environmental governance. They are 
to be allowed to perform their responsibilities 
without any censorship, hindrance, and obsta- 
cle. Awareness and training of media persons 
are necessary in this regard. 

(e) Social Network: These days, social media 
like Facebook, LinkedIn, and WhatsApp 
have become very popular among the general 
mass in general and young people in particu- 
lar. Social network so far has been able to halt 
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many environmental degradations through 
mass campaign, procession, and advocacy. 
Uninterrupted social media without interfer- 
ence is necessary for the safeguard of the 
environment. 


Conclusion 


Environmental governance continues to face 
many challenges locally, nationally, and globally. 
Although the global community endorsed the 
view that global warming is taking place and 
gave emphasis on promotion of renewable energy 
discarding fossil-fuel based energies, many devel- 
oped countries continue to use fossil fuels in a big 
way for their energy use. Group interests, regional 
interests take priority over global interests. Unan- 
imous support to “Paris Agreement” at Paris in 
2015 faces new challenges with the change of 
government (e.g., recent change in US govern- 
ment). Petty local interests getting priority over 
national and global interests. At a national level, 
new regime refuses to honor global commitments 
made by the past regimes, some governments are 
found to be serving the interests of some coterie 
groups and putting more emphasis on fossil 
fuels, like coal and petroleum at the cost of 
environment-friendly renewable energy. Some 
global leaders are taking benefit of scientific dis- 
agreements and continue to harness natural 
resources to a point of no return. 

The crises caused by accelerated and probably 
irrevocable impact of human activities on the 
nature, society, and economy calls for collective 
responses by international institutions, govern- 
ments, and citizens. Governance, considered as 
the pluralist management of policies and social 
and environmental actors, has to meet this crisis 
by pooling the experience and knowledge of each 
of the social agents and institutions concerned. 
Through continuous and concerted efforts with 
strong political will and commitment, one could 
overcome such crises. Public awareness through 
media advocacy and education can help develop a 
strong constituency in order to establish the 
desired political will for a change. 
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Synonyms 


Environmental nongovernmental organizations 
(environmental NGOs); Environmental 
organizations 


Definition 


Environmental nonprofit organizations are groups 
outside of government and the commercial sector 
whose objectives and actions are rooted in and 
motivated by environmental, sustainability, wild- 
life, wilderness, nature, and biodiversity manage- 
ment, lobbying, research, advocacy, conservation 
and/or preservation efforts and aims. 


Introduction 
Environmental nonprofit organizations (environ- 


mental NPOs), which are most often referred to as 
environmental nongovernmental organizations 
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(environmental NGOs), are groups operating outside 
of government and the private sector whose objec- 
tives and actions are rooted in and driven by various 
environmental aims such as sustainability, wildlife 
and wilderness conservation, biodiversity manage- 
ment, research, lobbying and advocacy, natural 
resource preservation, and recreation. 

Governmental institutions are traditionally 
organized into sectoral agencies and departments. 
This works reasonably well until the system 
encounters a challenge that is multifaceted, com- 
plex, and comprehensive, such as the major envi- 
ronmental and natural resource problems. 
Environmental nonprofit organizations, acting 
outside of formal state and governmental pro- 
cesses, are positioned to drive awareness and 
leverage change across sectors, levels of govern- 
ments, geographies, nations, and groups of people 
in order to address these difficult dilemmas. Envi- 
ronmental NPOs play an increasingly vital role in 
advocacy, lobbying, negotiating, and monitoring 
environmental policies and agreements. Thus, it is 
important to evaluate these types of nonprofit 
organizations. This entry will first review the 
common characteristics, activities, and roles of 
environmental NPOs. Then, the history and evo- 
lution of these organizations will be considered. 
Finally, the entry ends with a discussion on the 
current state of environmental nonprofit organiza- 
tions in the world today. 


Characteristics of and Characterizing 
Environmental Nonprofit Organizations 


Environmental nonprofit organizations can be 
characterized in several ways. For example, envi- 
ronmental NPOs can be identified according to the 
issue to be addressed, organizational features, and 
the level at which they function. One common 
mechanism used is to delineate these environmen- 
tal nonprofit groups by the environmental issue 
which they seek to address, such as animal rights, 
resource conservation, deep ecology, environ- 
mental health, resource preservation, wildlife 
management, or environmental justice, to name a 
few. Then, environmental NPOs can be further 
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considered according to their focus with respect to 
a particular environmental issue such as specific 
geographical area, natural resource, species, hab- 
itat, or population group. 

These environmental nonprofit groups may be 
characterized with respect to their formal (legal) 
organizational structures, which influence 
resource acquisition and distribution, governance, 
and stakeholder composition. ENPOs are fre- 
quently financed by some combination of individ- 
ual donations, bequests or endowments, 
government grants or contracts, corporate spon- 
sorships, fees for goods or services, foundation 
grants, or other institutional sources of capital. As 
with all such nonprofit organizations, the amount 
and range of funding sources varies considerably 
for environmental groups. 

The management and governance of an envi- 
ronmental nonprofit organization, like other 
NPOs, is highly dependent on the organization’s 
legal status and the composition of its stake- 
holders. The nation of origin of each ENGO estab- 
lishes the legal structure, status, and constraints 
that govern the actions and activities of the orga- 
nization. Depending on these conditions and con- 
texts, environmental organizations may be 
composed of volunteers, professional staff, exec- 
utive director, director general, boards of directors 
or trustees, etc., or a combination thereof. 

As with other nonprofit organizations, many 
environmental NPOs choose to rely on a mixture 
of paid professional staff and volunteers. In the 
governance model common to nonprofit organi- 
zations in the United States, the staff are respon- 
sible for the delivery of goods and/or services to 
the target population. These staff members are 
managed by the executive director, who is 
employed directly by the board of directors. The 
executive director is tasked with staff manage- 
ment, program development, daily operations, 
and communication with the board. Composed 
of unpaid individuals, the board of directors 1s 
responsible for establishing the organizational 
mission, policies, and oversight, and maintaining 
connections with the community. 

One type of organizational structure commonly 
employed by environmental nonprofits is by 
forming a national level organization that serves 
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as an umbrella organization for local chapters. The 
local affiliated groups each work separately in their 
jurisdiction towards the same goal, with the national 
organization establishing mission-related priorities, 
coordinating efforts, mobilizing resources, and 
communicating between groups as needed. Increas- 
ingly, environmental NPOs engage in collaborative 
efforts to effect mission. Thus, organizational struc- 
tures often include those mechanisms that facilitate 
collaborations and networks of several major envi- 
ronmental organizations with similar objectives. As 
with individual organizations, these coalitions may 
differ in their degree of formality, timetable, and 
structure. These environmental networks are cre- 
ated in order to pool and leverage resources and 
political influence for greater impact on the specific 
policy issues they have in common. Finally, envi- 
ronmental nonprofit organizations may select a sim- 
pler organizational structure without the use of a 
network, coalition, or collaboration if this aligns 
with the goals of the group. 

Environmental organizations may also be 
grouped by the level at which the organization 
participates, operates, and engages in activities, 
such as the local, state, national, regional, multina- 
tional, and international levels. At the international 
level, the extensive list of environmental NPOs 
includes the Environmental Defense Fund, an envi- 
ronmental advocacy group which works on issues 
such as climate change and energy, marine and 
ocean ecosystems, and land use. Other international 
environmental NPO include the Forest Stewardship 
Council, which establishes standards, certifications, 
and labels for forest products, and the World 
Resources Institute, whose work is focused on sus- 
tainable management of natural resources. Exam- 
ples of environmental nonprofits that operate and 
address concerns at the regional level include the 
Environmental Foundation for Africa, European 
Wildlife, among others. 

At the international, national, and local levels, 
there are tens of thousands of environmental orga- 
nizations throughout the world, serving a variety 
of objectives but often undertaking similar 
actions, which are addressed in the following seg- 
ment. The next section outlines the common tasks, 
activities, and roles of these nonprofit organiza- 
tions in the sphere of environmental governance. 
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Activities and Roles of Environmental 
Nonprofit Organizations 


Environmental nonprofit organizational monitor 
the state of environmental conditions, issues, and 
public policy. Environmental nonprofit organiza- 
tions are highly visible in the public sphere, shap- 
ing public awareness and decision making at all 
levels of government and across the globe. 
Through direct or indirect actions, environmental 
NPOs have helped to bring to the public’s atten- 
tion environmental challenges and dilemmas to be 
addressed, such as the conservation of endangered 
species, global warming, and climate change. 

Key activities performed by environmental 
NPOs include their participation in the traditional 
policymaking phases of issue identification and 
agenda setting through the organizations’ support 
for and promotion of public awareness on envi- 
ronmental issues. Activities to promote increased 
awareness are oftentimes coupled with the orga- 
nizations’ advocacy for specific environment- 
related policies, as well as their support for envi- 
ronmental justice and equity more generally. This 
section will further discuss key activities under- 
taken by environmental NPOs and explain the role 
served by these groups. 

Towards issue identification and agenda setting, 
environmental nonprofit organizations undertake 
stakeholder engagement, advocacy, negotiation, 
and consensus building throughout the policy pro- 
cess. In doing so, environmental NPOs perform 
activities central to all stages of policymaking, 
including policy formation, development, imple- 
mentation, assessment, and revision. Due to the 
expertise of these environmental nonprofit groups 
and their nonpartisan, nongovernmental status, 
environmental NPOs often take part in the evalua- 
tion of environmental conditions, monitoring of 
enforcement and compliance efforts, and the col- 
lection, analysis, and dissemination of data, infor- 
mation, and research. 

One of the most important contributions of 
environmental nonprofit organizations is to raise 
and strengthen public awareness and acknowl- 
edgement of environmental and natural resource 
concerns. The grassroots nature of many environ- 
mental organizations lends itself to local efforts to 
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alter behavior. Therefore, government agencies 
and environmental NPOs frequently collaborate 
in the management of environmental activities, 
projects, and programs. For instance, several 
agencies of the US federal government worked 
closely with the organization Nature Conservancy 
during the development of plans for habitat con- 
servation for the Endangered Species Act. This 
collaboration allowed the federal government to 
address difficult matters despite formal organiza- 
tional constraints, while providing the Nature 
Conservancy heightened influence and legitimacy 
in the environmental governance stage. 

Environmental nonprofit organizations help to 
democratize decision-making efforts as a result of 
their engagement with citizens and stakeholders, 
especially population groups that are often under- 
represented in the policy process. Education and 
advocacy efforts by environmental NPOs have the 
potential to engage citizens and place important 
environmental concerns on the public agenda. 
A few examples of how they accomplish these 
goals are through the creation and dissemination 
of environmental impact statements, organizing 
town halls or informational forums, and serving 
as an outlet for information and communication 
regarding important environmental issues. The 
goal is for stakeholders and citizens to become 
more knowledgeable about and engaged in 
critical decision-making endeavors related to the 
environment. 

Environmental NPOs also confront environ- 
mental justice issues as a result of environmental 
hazards and natural resource challenges, which 
disproportionately impact marginalized groups. 
Within the realm of environmental organizations, 
there is a subfield of environmental justice groups 
that address the fair treatment and meaningful 
participation of all stakeholders in policy devel- 
opment, implementation, and enforcement. Envi- 
ronmental justice organizations seek to provide 
equal access to the decision-making processes to 
promote a healthy environment for all, especially 
those populations often left out of or underrepre- 
sented in these measures. In doing so, they offer a 
platform and participation vehicle for groups who 
are vulnerable to environmental hazards or 
resource challenges. Cultivating engagement of 
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marginalized peoples may also serve to encourage 
more sustained, broad-based public participation 
by citizens in other policy areas. 

Another significant role of environmental 
NPOs is in addressing the transboundary, 
interdependent, and complex nature of many 
modern global environmental challenges, like 
sustainable development and climate change. 
One way environmental NPOs help is by moni- 
toring and assessing the implementation of inter- 
national commitments, serving as an impartial and 
nonpartisan watchdog and source of scientific 
information. These nonprofit groups can also pro- 
vide expertise and advice on highly technical mat- 
ters of environmental policy to government 
officials and key decision makers. The complexity 
of international environmental agreements 
between many sovereign nations presents envi- 
ronmental NPOs with the opportunity to aid 
research and the flow of information between a 
diverse set of policy actors. For instance, the 
United Nations Commission on Sustainable 
Development has implemented innovative for- 
mats for organizational collaboration, such as 
multi-stakeholder dialogue sessions, a partnership 
fair, and a series of sessions specifically for major 
groups like nonprofit environmental organizations 
(United Nations Non-Governmental Liaison 
Service 2007). These interactive and cooperative 
mechanisms offer unique opportunities for non- 
profit organizations to disseminate information 
and facilitate cooperation across governmental 
levels and boundaries. 

Environmental NPOs undertake many activi- 
ties that influence the decision-making processes 
at all levels even though they lack formal public 
policymaking authority. Environmental nonprofit 
organizations continue to play an increasingly 
important role through their efforts to increase 
public awareness, engage citizens, enhance trans- 
parency, negotiate and monitor intergovernmental 
agreements, and provide scientific expertise on 
complex topics. 

The following section reviews how these activ- 
ities of environmental NPOs have initiated, 
supported, and leveraged environmental move- 
ments over time in order to increase awareness 
and influence policies and decisions. 
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Evolution of the Role of Environmental 
Nonprofit Organizations 


There is a long history of groups dedicated to 
protecting and conserving the environment and 
natural resources in nations and neighborhoods 
around the world. Critical moments for and inten- 
sification of many national environmental move- 
ments are often the result of decades of effort by 
these organizations, consistently working at the 
grassroots level to increase awareness about spe- 
cific environmental issues. This section presents 
examples of organizations in several countries 
whose work prompted the passage of national or 
international environmental protection and con- 
servation policies. 

The Commons, Open Spaces, and Footpaths 
Preservation Society of Great Britain was founded 
in 1865 and is one of the earliest environmental 
NPOs in Europe. This group was followed by the 
founding of four other NPOs in the United King- 
dom over the next 20 years, all of which addressed 
the protection of birds and clean air. In 1891, one 
of these four groups, now known as the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds was established 
to protest the use of plumage in the making of 
clothing and accessories. British middle-class 
women joined the movement in large numbers, 
and, only 15 years after its formation, the society 
achieved its first success with the passage of the 
Prohibition of the Importation of Plumage in 
1921. The efforts of this environmental NPO 
built on the work of earlier preservation groups 
and encourage public policies on the protection 
of the environment by demonstrating the neces- 
sity of government intervention in preserving 
and conserving natural resources and wildlife 
(McCormick 1989). 

The Natal Game Protection Society was 
founded in South Africa in August of 1883 as 
the nation’s first wildlife conservation body 
amidst the rising popularity of hunting and resul- 
tant diminishing natural resources in the wake of 
European settlement. The Society pressed for the 
formal establishment of protected game reserves. 
Four game reserve areas were established by the 
government in 1897 partly in response to the 
Society’s efforts (Hurrell and Kingsbury 1992). 
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Sri Lanka was similarly suffering from the 
declining game populations and, thus, the Ceylon 
Game Protection Society was established in May 
1894. At the second meeting of the organization 
that now called the Wildlife and Nature Protection 
Society of Sri Lanka, the group required all mem- 
bers to ensure that the provisions of the local 
gaming ordinances were enforced in their dis- 
tricts. This early environmental NPO was directly 
involved in the monitoring and enforcement of 
local gaming, hunting, and poaching policies 
(McCormick 1989). 

In the United States, the roots of the environ- 
mental preservation movement can be traced to the 
early work of activists and organizations that began 
in the late nineteenth century in an effort to pro- 
mote efficient use of natural resources. With this 
rise in environmental awareness, the Sierra Club 
was founded in 1892 and Audubon Society in 
1905. These organizations were created in response 
to a specific environmental challenge or crisis. For 
instance, the Audubon Society was formed in reac- 
tion to the slaughter of millions of birds for com- 
mercial trade (Hurrell and Kingsbury 1992). 

Generally, environmental organizations oper- 
ated diligently with small membership numbers 
until the rise of the modern environmental move- 
ment of the mid- to late-twentieth century. Coin- 
ciding with the broader civil rights movement, 
concern in the US over nuclear energy, pollution, 
and diminishing natural resources, strengthened 
the memberships, financial support, and influence 
of environmental groups. For instance, the Sierra 
Club had about 7,000 members in 1950, but this 
grew to 10,000 by 1956 and 15,000 in 1960 
(Cohen 1988). Growing public awareness of envi- 
ronmental issues was also due in large part to the 
decades of continuous and consistent work of 
dedicated environmental nonprofit groups 
focused on drawing attention to critical environ- 
mental concerns (Hurrell and Kingsbury 1992). 

The modern environmental movement came to 
the fore in the 1960s and 1970s, placing environ- 
mental issues on national agendas. In 1970, the 
first Earth Day, now a global event that began in 
the United States, was celebrated by 20 million 
Americans, bringing together a wide swath of 
groups and individuals in a rare political 
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alignment. By the end of that year, the United 
States had created the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Environmental NPOs were key stake- 
holders in the rise of environmentalism onto the 
main stage of national and international politics 
and policy in the mid-twentieth century. 

At the international level, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council established the 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations 
(called the NGO Committee) in 1946 to acknowl- 
edge the importance of these groups and include 
them in discussions and debates at the interna- 
tional level. In 1972, the United Nations hosted 
the first Conference on Environment and Devel- 
opment in Stockholm, which led to the creation of 
the United Nations Environment Program 
(UNEP). The creation of the UNEP further legit- 
imized the work of environmental organizations 
and helped to formalize their role in environmen- 
tal policymaking. In the 1992 UN Earth Summit, 
which is also called the Rio Conference as it was 
held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, over 9000 govern- 
mental, private, and nonprofit organizations from 
171 nations came together to debate and discuss 
environmental progress and problems (United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 1997). 

The UNEP global forum produced Agenda 
21 and the Rio Declaration, which called on all 
stakeholders to take action towards more balanced 
and sustainable development at all levels of 
government and across all sectors and geogra- 
phies. Principle 10 of the Rio Declaration calls 
upon governments to work with citizens and orga- 
nizations to improve and increase public partici- 
pation, access to information, and access to justice 
in environmental matters. Agenda 21 is particu- 
larly significant for its endorsement of the role of 
environmental NPOs in shaping environmental 
policy. Section three of Agenda 21, Principle 
27 addresses strengthening the role of non- 
governmental organizations and acknowledges 
the critical role of NGOs in the shaping and imple- 
mentation of participatory democracy. A specific 
objective of Agenda 21 is the development of 
mechanisms that support and enable environmen- 
tal NPOs to effectively engage citizens in public 
debate, policy development, and implementation 
processes. 
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At the 1992 Rio Conference, tens of thousands 
of nonprofit organizations also called for the cre- 
ation of an official open-ended NGO working 
group. Four years later, the United Nations 
established just that, and outlined specific princi- 
ples for consultative relationships with these orga- 
nizations. In these consultative relationships with 
the United Nations, organizations may propose 
items for meeting agendas, attend and present at 
meetings, offer written statements on specific 
items, and perform special studies on scientific 
issues. Previously reserved for member states, 
the authorization of these important activities 
enhances the value of these organizations in the 
various stages of decision making. 

Since the establishment of these more formal- 
ized relationships with the United Nations, envi- 
ronmental NPOs have been increasingly active in 
major environmental conferences, summits, head- 
ings, negotiations, and dialogues at the interna- 
tional level. Some international commissions 
have gone even further to recognize and respect 
NPOs as formal stakeholders in these events, such 
as the NGO Representatives on the Major Groups 
Facilitating Committee of the United Nations 
Environment Program. 

As the world has become increasingly global- 
ized over the past several decades, the size and scale 
of environmental nonprofit organizations has also 
grown. The swift development of the field of envi- 
ronmental organizations is partly a reflection of the 
growing awareness of the depth, breadth, scale, and 
scope of environmental problems, and the limited 
capacity of traditional governmental institutions to 
address these challenges alone. The following sec- 
tion will detail contemporary developments in the 
field of environmental NPOs. 


Twenty-First Century Challenges and 
Environmental Nonprofit Organizations 


The evolution of environmental nonprofit organi- 
zations has progressed rapidly in the last century, 
and environmental NPOs are increasingly influ- 
ential in today’s diverse and globalized world. 
Technological advancements have made science 
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and data a prominent driver for policymaking and 
analysis and elevated the role of expert-based 
environmental NPOs. Much of the expertise, 
empirical research, and scientific knowledge of 
environmental issues is generated by the work of 
these nonprofit organizations. 

Modern environmental challenges are often 
complex, interconnected, and transboundary. 
The issue of climate change, for instance, has 
already created widespread impacts for individ- 
uals, groups, and nations throughout the world 
with regard to water, energy, transportation, agri- 
culture, ecosystems, healthcare, and national 
security. These environmental problems are not 
constrained by political, geographical, or other 
manmade boundaries. Thus, the independent 
actions of sovereign governments may not be 
sufficient to adequately address these issues. 
This concept that organizations can overcome 
some of the constraints faced by national govern- 
ments has found increasing acceptance in the 
international community, especially regarding 
specific environmental challenges like climate 
change and sustainable development. 

Environmental NPOs’ expertise in environmen- 
tal matters is especially critical in addressing com- 
plicated matters that require consultation. The 
expert knowledge of ENPOs can be a valuable 
resource in the development, implementation, and 
monitoring of environmental policy. The emphasis 
on data-driven decision making is an effort to con- 
front dynamic, comprehensive, and complex chal- 
lenges of the environment, and environmental 
nonprofit organizations are often sought out as 
resources for scientific expertise. Following Agenda 
21, for instance, the United Kingdom developed the 
following three bodies for broader consultation: 
(1) the British Government Panel on Sustainable 
Development, which is composed of environmental 
experts and scientists, (2) the United Kingdom 
Round Table on Sustainable Development, which 
includes nonprofit organization representatives and 
academics (3). the Citizen’s Environment Initiative, 
whose members are experts in the environmental 
and political arenas (Eden 1996). 

In the face of complex global natural resource 
and ecological dilemmas, environmental NPOs 
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have helped to monitor stakeholder commitments; 
enable communication and collaboration between 
government, businesses, and citizens; and provide 
knowledge and expertise to government officials 
and key decision makers. With the growth in com- 
plexity of the environmental challenges of the 
modern world, these environmental nonprofit 
groups acknowledge and appreciate the need to 
collaborate and work together to achieve progress 
on today’s most pressing problems. Environmental 
nonprofit organizations are poised to play an ever- 
important role in confronting these difficult prob- 
lems. However, to be effective partners the role of 
these groups must be acknowledged and respected 
by formal state actors and policymakers. Both 
organizations and nations must recognize that 
they need to work together in order to tackle the 
complex environmental problems of the twenty- 
first century. 


Conclusion: Importance of 
Environmental NPOs in Shaping Policy 


Environmental NPOs play a significant role in 
shaping policy through research, public awareness 
and education, monitoring environmental condi- 
tions, and advocacy. As environmental NPOs are 
not formal public agencies, these groups have flex- 
ibility in their methods used to increase awareness 
and advocate for issues of importance. The grass- 
roots nature of many of these organizations also 
lends itself to increased effectiveness with local 
populations and improved citizen engagement. 
Those environmental organizations which rely on 
voluntary memberships are especially well-suited 
to influence the local citizenry with whom they 
have a history of trust, legitimacy, and respect 
(Rosenbaum 2017). 

Many modern environmental concerns are 
transboundary and highly complex. Thus, envi- 
ronmental nonprofit organizations serve an 
increasingly vital role in the negotiation and 
monitoring of international agreements to com- 
bat these intricate challenges. Environmental 
nonprofit organizations help to promote public 
awareness, monitor public and private sector 
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activities, research program and policy impacts, 
disseminate information, and advocate for 
environmental causes. Environmental NPOs 
are invaluable to society, serving as mediating 
bodies that make the complex structure of 
relationships among stakeholders more inter- 
connected and adaptable to changes in the 
broader environment. 

As environmental challenges continue to grow 
in significance, scope, and scale, environmental 
nonprofit organizations will increasingly be called 
upon to perform. Environmental nonprofit work 
to galvanize public awareness and support, advo- 
cate for equity and justice, evaluate and assess 
environmental threats, and collaborate with other 
stakeholders to produce positive change. 

This entry first reviewed the common typolo- 
gies and categorizations of these groups. Second, 
it outlined the activities and roles of environmen- 
tal nonprofit organizations. Then, the history and 
evolution of these organizations was presented. 
Finally, the entry ended with a discussion on the 
current state of environmental NPOs in the world 
today. From this discussion, it is evident that 
environmental nonprofit organizations have 
played a crucial role in the formulation and gov- 
ernance of environmental policy. Environmental 
NPOs will continue to play a significant part in 
aspects of environmental decision making, imple- 
mentation, and governance. 
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Synonyms 


Environmental Government 


instruments 


governance; 


Definition 


Environmental public policy is a government 
action to guide and regulate a sector or a region, 
regarding the use of natural resources and the 
quality of the environment. 


Introduction 


Environmental policy in Latin America has been 
evolving to include the region’s diversity and 
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better cope with the different and more complex 
problems faced. Most countries are highly 
urbanized — Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay 
exceed 90% of urban population — and almost all 
countries are above the world average of 52%. 
A common characteristic of Latin American coun- 
tries is their natural resource abundance as well as 
their economic dependence upon primary exports. 
The region has an important part of the world’s 
tropical forest, freshwater, and cultivable land as 
well as mineral resource reserves. Consequently, 
there are two main areas of environmental policy 
concern: environmental quality, in particular air 
and water pollution relating to urbanization and 
mining, and resource management of renewable 
and nonrenewable resources. 

Environmental concerns however cannot be 
separated from contextual factors. Policy themes 
such as development, poverty, and inequality have 
been strongly related to environmental issues. 
Despite the “blessing” of significant natural 
resources, the benefits of its exploitation do not 
reach most inhabitants. Currently income per 
capita in the region varies from USD 1,720 in 
Haiti to USD 19,300 and USD 21,030 in Panama 
and Chile, respectively. Poverty as percentage of 
total population ranges from 11.1% in Brazil to 
61.9% in Honduras, and in most nations of the 
region is well over 25%. High inequality as mea- 
sured by the Gini index is prevalent in the region. 
Political instability and swings from nationaliza- 
tion to privatization are prevalent in the region. In 
this context, the process to develop environmental 
policies has included both the need to generate 
enabling conditions for these policies and the 
development of specific policy instruments. 

To better understand environmental policy 
development in Latin America, this article is orga- 
nized loosely around three different epochs: 
pre-1990, the 1990s, and the 2000s. The follow- 
ing three sections give an account of each policy 
stage by discussing main policies’ focus, most 
common environmental problems subject to pol- 
icy action, and preferred policy instruments. Dis- 
cussion is illustrated with examples from different 
countries. The final section concludes and pre- 
sents some important challenges for the near 
future in the region. 
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Before the 1990s: Technocratic Fixing 
and Command and Control Instruments 


Although there are examples of environmental 
regulation in Latin America in the early twentieth 
century — i.e., norms for the quality of drinking 
water dating from the 1930s and for industrial 
drains disposal — most countries of the region 
begin applying norms and standards in the 
1960s. Up to 1990, what can be found are diverse 
and disconnected regulations, aimed basically at 
protecting public health from potential hazards 
(e.g., source-specific emission limits, product 
specifications, and waste disposal regulations) 
and the use of common pool resources, such as 
water, coastal zones, fishery zones, and forests. 

Discussion on environmental policy in Latin 
America was mainly referred to economic develop- 
ment and dependency theory. In the political arena, 
between the end of the 1950s and beginning of the 
1980s, nationalization of various natural resources 
such as oil and copper as well as reforming land 
tenure programs spread through many Latin Amer- 
ican countries (Mexico, Peru, Chile, Brazil, Argen- 
tina), following more general antiforeign sentiments 
(Chua 1995, p. 239). Ideas about development and 
environment were controversial, crossed by tension 
on understanding the relationship between the 
so-called “first” and “third” worlds where the indus- 
trialized countries’ call for stopping an environmen- 
tal crisis could limit developing possibilities for 
unindustrialized countries (Estenssoro 2014). Most 
studies relating to natural resources availability 
were static and partial; they did not look at the 
ecosystems from a dynamic and interrelated per- 
spective which could help in understanding its inter- 
actions with anthropic activities (Sunkel 1981). 
ECLAC developed an environmental program pro- 
moting development paths which could be particu- 
lar to each country’s reality and could harmonize 
social, economic, and environmental dimensions 
(Sunkel 1981). 

However, in the 1980s a common feature in 
many Latin American countries was the presence 
of authoritarian regimes and the installation of 
market-driven models of development where eco- 
nomic growth was put center stage. In this context 
environmental concerns were considered issues 
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that should not limit growth and that could be 
fixed after they occurred. As a result, many of 
these concerns were channeled basically through 
fringe nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), 
usually financed by international foundations. In 
most countries a new privatization cycle initiated 
in this period resulted in many of the natural 
resources moving back, at least partially, into pri- 
vate hands, for example, oil in Mexico, mining 
and oil in Peru, and mining in Chile. 

Environmental quality problems were under- 
stood as relatively simple requiring technical or 
management solutions. When a problem was evi- 
dent, following a technocratic approach, public 
authorities identified the “problem” and sought 
expert advice to propose the “solution.” Environ- 
mental concerns were basically an issue of 
state concern if they imposed a large risk, and action 
was undertaken reactively as problems appeared. 
There was no specific environmental institutionality, 
and environmental problems were dealt with by the 
affected sector, for example, the Health Ministry, 
setting water or air quality standards. 

In line with this approach, in the initial stages 
of environmental policy making, the most com- 
mon policy measures were direct regulations, also 
called command and control instruments, such as 
prohibitions, technology mandates, and perfor- 
mance standards. Reliance on command and con- 
trol instruments assumed that the regulator had the 
capacity required to design and to apply the instru- 
ment. Environmental problems where experience 
from other more developed countries could be 
easily transferred and/or where solutions were 
relatively straightforward were amenable to such 
an approach. 


The 1990s: Global Drivers, Increasing 
Complexity, and Economic Instruments 


During the 1990s, increasing state involvement, 
important international pressures, and a more pro- 
active approach to environmental policy making 
are observed. Most Latin American countries 
moved from dictatorial regimes to democracies 
and had to deal with their legacy: market-oriented 
restructuring of productive sectors, a weak state, 
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social relations affected by the strengthening of 
elites, and greater presence of transnational compa- 
nies (Castro et al. 2015). Democracy brought with 
it the need to develop their own paths and respond 
to more complex systemic environmental concerns 
such as land and forest degradation, atmospheric 
pollution, and urban and industrial waste, which 
affected large populations and diverse interests. 
Biodiversity and freshwater access were identified 
as increasingly important issues (UNEP 1997). 
This increased both the breadth and depth of 
required environmental policies. 

Most Latin American countries had opened 
their economies and increased their international 
trade. Some opted in this period for intensifying 
their global market orientation by subscribing inter- 
national trade agreements, for example, the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which 
included environmental restrictions from devel- 
oped partners that feared a “race to the bottom,” 
i.e., that developing countries would compete 
unfairly through more relaxed environmental stan- 
dards. These agreements thus became drivers for 
policy design and implementation. 

The 1992 United Nations Conference on Envi- 
ronment and Development in Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, also known as the Earth Summit or Rio 
Conference promoted the importance of advanc- 
ing in developing environmental policy and insti- 
tutions, as well as fostered awareness on new 
topics such as climate change (supported also by 
the IPCC 1990 Report) and biodiversity loss. 

Whereas in the past, more state involvement 
was seen with skepticism by firms, many of these 
changes — especially clear rules — were supported 
by export-oriented sectors that recognized that 
external markets were now requiring better envi- 
ronmental stewardship, including both products 
and production processes. 

Consequently in the 1990s, the internal demo- 
cratic context and the external driving forces com- 
ing from international trade and global 
environmental treaties called for a new approach 
to environmental policy in Latin America. There 
was a transformation from a disparity of norms 
into bodies of policy issued by dedicated environ- 
mental institutions (UNEP 1997). For example, in 
1992 Chile issued its Law for the Environment 
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(Ley de Bases del Medio Ambiente), which col- 
lected all norms and regulations from different 
sectors into a body of law under a policy directed 
at fulfilling international commitments and orga- 
nizing what was already in place; Honduras pro- 
mulgated in 1993 the General Law of the 
Environment, which established a State Secretar- 
iat in the Department of Environment. Most coun- 
tries in Latin America implemented regulations on 
air, water, and emission standards and required 
environmental impact assessments of large invest- 
ment projects (UNEP 1997). 

Environmental institutions were developed 
and political positioning of the issue gained prom- 
inence. The new generation of state bodies 
included the Secretariat of Environment, Natural 
Resources and Fisheries (SEMARNAP) in Mex- 
ico, the Ministry of Sustainable Development and 
Environment in Bolivia, the Secretariat of Natural 
Resources and Human Environment (SERNAH) 
in Argentina, and the National Commissions for 
the Environment (CONAMA) in Chile and Gua- 
temala (UNEP 1997). Efforts and resources from 
international institutions such as the World Bank, 
United Nations, and Regional Banks supported 
this trend (UNEP 1997). 

New approaches to conservation and biodiver- 
sity protection were developed, for example, in 
Costa Rica a scheme to promote forest conserva- 
tions by compensating forest owners for the envi- 
ronmental services their forests provide to society 
(UNEP 2002). Other initiatives included land-use 
planning and establishment of protected areas, such 
as the Program to Conserve the Brazilian Rainforest 
with funding from the G-7 nations (UNEP 2002). 
Specific programs and regulations on biodiversity 
protection included Brazil’s National Program on 
Biological Diversity (PROBIO) that started in 
1994, together with identification of priority con- 
servation areas and actions; Peruvian law on biodi- 
versity conservation and sustainable use entered 
into force in 1997 (UNEP 2002). 

New institutions, better policy frameworks, and 
specific preemptive instruments aimed at avoiding 
environmental degradation signal a switch toward 
a more proactive — instead of reactive — environ- 
mental policy. This required increasing the array of 
policy instruments adding to the more traditional 
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command and control instruments. Following 
the more general political trend of maintaining 
private sector initiative and control imposed in the 
1980s, economic or market-based approaches were 
pushed strongly, again in many cases by interna- 
tional development banks and organizations. These 
policy instruments use financial means, monetary 
and near-monetary rewards, to guide polluters’ 
behavior toward reducing risks posed by their eco- 
nomic activities (NCEE 2001). The most popular 
market-based instruments are pollution charges 
(fees or taxes) and tradable permits; there are also 
positive schemes such as subsidies and tax 
exemptions. 

These instruments were seen as flexible and 
well fit to improve economic efficiency and 
corresponded to an international trend resulting 
from strong critiques to the simplistic policy prac- 
tices of command and control. It was argued that 
economic instruments had advantages over direct 
regulations for achieving results at lower cost, 
being more effective at controlling large numbers 
of small sources, and fostering technological 
innovation. By the 2000s many Latin American 
countries had experimented with these instru- 
ments. For example, Acquatella (2001, 2009) 
and Acquatella and Barcena (2005) report, based 
on a survey of 13 countries, that up to 2002, 
55 instruments had been implemented: 7 subsi- 
dies, 11 tax credits, 4 preferential financing, 2 fis- 
cal transfers, 21 charges, 3 tradable permit 
schemes, 3 deposit refund systems, and 4 certifi- 
cation schemes. Specific examples are: 


e Brazilian taxes on merchandise services, where 
part of tax collection is allocated to the local 
government to cover for environmental expenses 

e Use of Environmental Services Payment in 
Costa Rica to compensate for opportunity 
costs of forest conservation and provision of 
hydrological and other services and benefits 

e Colombia tax benefit for environmental man- 
agement and investment, tax exception, and 
deduction, for Rio Negro water management 

e In Chile two tradable permit schemes: tradable 
fishing quotas and a compensation system for 
fixed source particulate matter in the capital 
city of Santiago 
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An important disadvantage of economic instru- 
ments relates to the technical difficulties in their 
implementation and acceptability. According to 
Acquatella (2009), implementation difficulties 
are a major obstacle for the use of market-based 
instruments in Latin America due to the difficulty 
to integrate environmental policy into the 
different levels of the state administration 
(municipalities, regional and national govern- 
ments) and to harmonize with other tax and 
funding mechanisms. In fact, of the 55 instruments 
discussed above, only 32 were operating, and of 
these many not as expected. Most were positive 
schemes, i.e., required government support or 
outlays. 


The 2000s: Complex Governance 
Including Information, Conflicts, 
and Participation 


In the 2000s, new instruments and issues 
emerged. Direct regulation has kept its place for 
dealing with well-defined problems where there is 
wide consensus on the need for regulation and 
enough information. Economic instruments have 
been gaining ground as a tool for policy makers. 
For example, as the world moves to mitigating 
greenhouse gas emissions, taxes, compensation 
mechanisms, and tradable permits are being 
implemented, in Mexico, Chile, and Colombia. 
However, the increased depth and breadth of envi- 
ronmental policy in Latin America that includes 
both environmental quality concerns and natural 
resource management, at the global, regional, and 
local scales, has resulted in the need to develop 
enabling conditions and new instruments to sup- 
port policy and institutional frameworks. 

Table 1 presents some case studies that under- 
score critical factors for improved environmental 
governance. Reliable and timely information and 
the benefits of incorporating indigenous/local 
knowledge are important. Environmental infor- 
mation requires easily understood, policy rele- 
vant, and participatively designed indicators. 
This is key to improve both the definition of 
instruments as well as monitoring and enforce- 
ment. Environmental education is required to 
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Environmental Policy in Latin America, Table 1 Environmental governance case studies 


Generating environmental Information and Improving the science-policy Interface 


(a) 


(b) 


Monitoring and 
evaluation 
Central America 


Importance of local 
knowledge in managing 
marine protected areas 
Belize 


The Regional Biodiversity Monitoring and Evaluation Programme 
(PROMEBIO) has been formulated as a regional programmatic instrument to 
generate information that enables the management of biodiversity and natural 
resources, helps the various key stakeholders and decision makers at both 
regional and national levels to incorporate the issue into their strategic agendas 
and decisions, and makes a significant contribution to the process of 
environmental integration in Central America (CCAD-UNDP / GEF 2005) 


Bird Caye National Park and Gladden Spit Marine Reserve are co-managed by 
Friends of Nature, a local nongovernmental organization, through agreements 
with the government authority — the Forestry and Fisheries Department. Friends 
of Nature manages the areas, enforcing fishing rules and regulations, which 
enhances policy effectiveness through local legitimacy and reduces tension 
between local fishers and federal authorities. Links to fishing communities and 
international research organizations facilitate the combination of scientific and 
local knowledge for improved understanding of local environmental conditions 
(Gray 2008) 


Education and environmental culture 


(c) 


(d) 


Formal environmental 
education 
Mexico 


E-government web 
Panama 


Improving public participation 


(e) 


(f) 


Comanagement in a 
mangrove ecosystem 
Saint Lucia 


Latin America 
partnership for water 
funds 

Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Peru 


In the Mexican state of Morelos, a new system of formal environmental 
education has been developed focused on the particularities and features of the 
natural environment surrounding the public schools. This program has proved to 
be of interest to educators, environmental activists, and international 
organizations worldwide (Hurtado Badlola 2008) 


In 2005, the National Environmental Authority (ANAM) Implemented an 
e-government web-based platform that allows public access to proposed 
regulations, environmental studies, scientific reports, and other key documents 
including administrative fines and complaints. This is fostering active interaction 
with nongovernmental organizations, the media, and the general public (ANAM 
2009) 


Comanagement of resources is aptly demonstrated in the Mankoté Mangrove in 
Saint Lucla, where participatory and collaborative approaches and methods have 
been used for reconciling economic and other human activities with conservation 
imperatives (Brown and Renard 2000) 


These are private-public, long-term financial partnerships to protect critical 
watersheds, attracting voluntary contributors from large downstream water users 
who benefit from upstream water preservation activities including reforestation, 
ecotourism, and water-flow monitoring. They also support green economic 
opportunities with a positive impact on local communities, such as sustainable 
farming (Calvache et al. 2011) 


Environmental economics and market mechanisms 


(g) 


System of Environmental- 


Economic Accounting 
(SEEA) 
Mexico 


Collaboration and coordination 


(h) 


The Caribbean Sea 
Commission 
Wlder Caribbean 


This system adjusts national accounts to reflect environmental damage and the 
depletion of natural resources, such as water and minerals, which cost Mexico 
nearly US$90 billion annually, or 8% of the country’s gross domestic product 
(GDP) from 2005 to 2009 INEGI 2011). This is attributed to the globalization of 
markets, weak and poorly implemented policies, and failure to enforce existing 
laws 


The Caribbean Sea Commission, established by the Association of Caribbean 
States (ACS), in 2006, was set to help advance work on the Caribbean Sea 
Initiative. This body has the potential to bring greater coherence to the policies 
and other governance structures associated with the Caribbean Sea (Mahon et al. 
2011) 


(continued) 
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(continued) 


Generating environmental Information and Improving the science-policy Interface 


Improving environmental justice 


(D) | A manual for fighting 
environmental crimes 
Peru 


(J) | Environmental justice in 
practice: the 
Mendoza Case 
Argentina 


In Peru, the Manual for Investigating Environmental Crimes has been developed as a 
tool for obligatory use by environmental prosecutors. It is intended to guide 
investigation and punishment of environmental crimes in the Peruvian Amazon and 
other key ecosystems, as well as to bring greater coherence to approaches aimed at 
environmental crime prevention (Avina 2011) 


Positive steps were made in resolving a decades-old pollution problem in the 
Rlachuelo watershed of Buenos Aires with the ruling adopted by the Supreme 
Court of Argentina in the Mendoza case. Residents sued the federal government 
for damage to their health, resulting in a ruling that held the City of Buenos Aires 
and the federal government responsible for the damage to and reparation of the 
watershed, and the setting up of an authority to address the environmental health 
issues. This authority has embarked on a range of clean-up and restoration efforts 
(Staveland-Saeter 2011; di Filippo 2000) 


Ref: (UNEP 2012, Table 12.1) 


increase awareness and give people a greater 
sense of responsibility. Citizen participation in 
environmental legislation and project appraisals, 
though used since the 1990s, is weak and con- 
tinues to be a challenge. 

Economic valuation — putting a value on 
environmental externalities — has also become a 
more important tool. In some cases, allowing 
weighing costs and benefits of environmental 
protection as in the case of Chile where a manual 
with specific methodologies to put values on 
economic and social impacts of improved air 
quality — particularly in health — has been devel- 
oped for practitioners (Guia Metodológica Para 
la Elaboración de un Analisis General de 
Impacto Economico y Social (AGIES) para 
Instrumentos de Gestion de Calidad del Aire). 
In other cases, establishing the payments for 
certain environmental services or values so that 
their loss can be weighed against the benefits of 
developing a given project has also been 
developed. 

In this period, it has become clear that there is a 
need for firms, working together with the state, to 
go beyond what is required by formal regulations, 
because in the near future regulations will be 
required and this will help their development or 
because markets are demanding this. These vol- 
untary approaches by firms include: 


(1) Unilateral commitments such as environmen- 
tal management schemes with certifications or 
corporate social responsibility, for example, 
product labeling informing energy efficiency 
of domestic electronic is used in Chile, with 
the aim of guiding consumers’ choices to 
reducing energy consumption 

(2) Public voluntary schemes where participating 
firms agree on standards developed with reg- 
ulatory agencies, for example, cleaner pro- 
duction Programs in Chile and Mexico 

(3) Incentives for clean production, through con- 
tests that improve the reputation of firms with 
better performance or voluntary environmen- 
tal information disclosure 


The state must play an important role 
supporting the development of these initiatives. 

Finally, an important development in this period 
is that large investment projects are increasingly 
being contested by civil society articulated against 
their socio-environmental costs. The Environmen- 
tal Justice Atlas reported 20 environmentally 
related conflicts between 1980 and 1990, a figure 
that more than doubled in the following decade 
with 58 disputes. The number of cases increased 
dramatically during the first 10 years of this mil- 
lennitum to 207, most after 2005 (EJOLT 2015), 
particularly those regarding policy making in 
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environmental domains, such as the use of the 
territory, access to water, and installation of pro- 
ductive enterprises in communal territories which 
may see their way of life affected by intruders 
(Castro et al. 2015). These conflicts arise relating 
to competing uses of a specific resource, the 
unequal distribution of the costs and benefits of 
projects, in particular local communities receiving 
the costs and not seeing the benefits of projects 
located in their lands, and differences in values 
between project proponents and affected commu- 
nities. Increased corporate social responsibility, 
better public participation, and cosmetic changes 
to projects are not enough to resolve disputes over 
investment projects. The need for a better under- 
standing of the complexity of issues involved and 
the needs of stakeholders is key. Full stakeholder 
participation in decisions is required, including 
networking and negotiation between key actors to 
design and implement sustainable development 
plans. For example, co-management of protected 
areas and watersheds by local communities and 
even the private sector has been adopted in biodi- 
versity conservation and forest management. Much 
progress is also required in environmental justice, 
1.e., the fair treatment and meaningful involvement 
of all people in the development, implementation, 
and enforcement of environmental laws and 
policies. 


Conclusions and Challenges 


Environmental policy in Latin America has been 
steadily evolving in the last 40 years. Before the 
1990s it can be characterized as basically reactive 
to problems, i.e., technical solutions proposed by 
experts were applied as problems became evident, 
basically relating to water quality and also 
air pollution. Academic circles discussed about 
the need to ensure that natural resources be used 
for development purposes, but authoritarian gov- 
ermments imposed privatization of most 
resources, and the need to ensure that environ- 
mental concerns did not hamper economic 
growth. The state was the basic actor in this 
stage establishing standards only when required 
and ensuring that the private sector could exploit 
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resources without major contestation. Most Latin 
American countries had isolated norms and 
regulations for services related to natural 
resources and productive use of common pools, 
as well as other regulations aimed at avoiding 
acute environmental risks. Those policy 
instruments — developed sectorally — were 
directed to structured problems and had the logic 
of command and control. 

During the 1990s, this dispersed regulatory 
approach was slowly reviewed and reorganized 
into more comprehensive policy frameworks. 
Pushed by increasing concerns relating to air and 
water pollution, democratic reforms that required 
responding to environmental concerns, and the 
fact that several countries in the region subscribed 
trade agreements that included environmental pro- 
visions, a more comprehensive and proactive 
approach to environmental quality concerns is 
observed. Loss of biodiversity and land degradation 
gain prominence after the Rio Earth Summit in 
1992. Preventive instruments — most importantly 
environmental impact assessments of large 
projects — and comprehensive laws are introduced, 
and environmental institutions developed, giving 
place to proper environmental policies. Though 
many regulatory instruments are still in command 
and control, there is a push to introduce economic 
instruments to allow flexibility and reduce compli- 
ance costs. Additionally, some foreign markets 
begin to react to environmental concerns and start 
to require that Latin American exporting firms 
improve processes and products, even if this is not 
required by state-mandated regulations. 

In the 2000s social concerns creep back into 
environmental policy making. This completes a 
new playing field where firms are required to 
respond to stricter state regulations, market 
values, and community interests. Market-based 
instruments are being used to complement stan- 
dards. Regulators are becoming more sophisti- 
cated including in an increasing number of cases 
the need to put a monetary value on the lost 
benefits associated to a particular project or pol- 
icy. External markets are requiring better environ- 
mental stewardship by firms, and voluntary 
schemes are being implemented to advance pol- 
lution control. The installation of an investment 
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project in a given territory is seen many times as a 
threat, rather than an opportunity. Increasing num- 
ber of conflicts and opposition to new projects 
have been observed for many different reasons. 
Usual mitigation and compensation measures are 
not enough to make projects acceptable to 
affected communities. Firms and regulators are 
thus having to change their approach to the devel- 
opment of projects and consider how to better 
manage the different motivations to oppose 
investment projects: trade-offs between sectors, 
NIMBY, and values. This is particularly true for 
mining projects; however energy projects and 
others have also been affected. 

The increasing complexity of environmental 
policy making is not a fad, but can be expected 
to grow. The need to reduce global warming and 
loss of biodiversity, concerns by more and better 
informed consumers about social and environ- 
mental impacts of their decisions, and increased 
stakeholder involvement and information, 
strengthened by better connectivity, will all push 
in this direction. Greener growth and sustainable 
development, low carbon and resilient cities, mit- 
igation of greenhouse gases, and adaptation to 
climate change, among other drivers, will require 
moving from the discussion of specific instru- 
ments toward the development of adequate envi- 
ronmental governance structures. This is a 
challenge but also an important opportunity for 
Latin American countries. 
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Synonyms 


Fairness; Justice; Justifications; Social exchange 


Definition 


Equity: How fair a relationship is perceived to be. 


Inputs: What a person contributes to a 
relationship. 
Outcomes: What a person gets out of a 
relationship. 


Profit: A person’s outcomes minus inputs. 


Introduction 


In the eleventh century, St. Anselm of Canterbury 
(1998) argued that the will possesses two compet- 
ing affinities: an affection for what is to a person’s 
own Selfish advantage and an affection for justice. 
The first inclination may be stronger, but the sec- 
ond matters, too. Equity theory, too, posits that in 
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personal, social, and societal relationships, two 
concems stand out. Firstly, how much reward 
does a person reap from a given social relationship? 
Secondly, how fair and equitable is that relation- 
ship? According to Equity theory, people feel most 
comfortable when their relationships are maxi- 
mally profitable and they are giving and getting 
exactly what they deserve from their 
relationships — no more and certainly no less. 


Early Social Exchange Theorists 


The first modern-day scholars to propose models of 
social exchange in organizations (in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s) were sociologists George 
C. Homans (1958) and Peter Blau (1964) and social 
psychologists John Thibaut and Harold Kelley 
(1959). They viewed all social life as involving 
the exchange of goods, such as approval, esteem, 
and material goods. All people, they contended, are 
seeking maximum reward at minimum cost. As a 
consequence, there tends to be a balance in 
exchanges. Morton Deutsch (1974) pointed out 
that in different societies, “justice” has been viewed 
as consisting in the treatment of all people: 


pà 


. As equals 

. So that they have equal opportunity to compete 
without external favoritism or discrimination 

. According to their ability 

. According to their efforts 

. According to their accomplishments 

. According to their needs 

. According to the supply and demand of the 
marketplace 

8. According to the requirements of the common 

good 
9. According to the principle of reciprocity 


(p. 21) 
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Relying on the economic and behavioristic 
theories of the day, these scholars attempted to 
describe the factors that mediate the creation, 
maintenance, and breakdown of exchange rela- 
tionships. J. Stacy Adams (1966), an industrial- 
organizational psychologist, argued that 
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management and labor attempt to maintain equity 
between the inputs (Is) they contribute to their 
work (such things as time, effort, and sacrifice) 
and the outcomes (Os) they receive from their 
work life (such things as security, salary, fringe 
benefits, etc.) compared to the Is and Os of their 
supervisors, peers, and employees. Relational sat- 
isfaction was assumed to depend on how fair 
(or unfair) were distributions of rewards. 

Later, Elaine Hatfield and her colleagues 
(1978) proposed a model designed to integrate 
all these diverse insights: Equity theory. 


Equity Theory 
Equity theory is a straightforward theory. It con- 
sists of four propositions: 


Proposition I: Men and women are “hardwired” to 
try to maximize pleasure and minimize pain. 

Proposition II: Society, however, has a vested 
interest in persuading people to behave fairly 
and equitably. Groups will generally reward 
members who treat others equitably and punish 
those who treat others inequitably. 

Proposition III: Given societal pressures, people 
are most comfortable when they perceive that 
they are profiting from a relationship and are 
getting roughly what they deserve from that 
relationship. If people feel over-benefited, 
they may experience pity, guilt, and shame; if 
under-benefited, they may experience anger, 
sadness, and resentment. 

Proposition IV: People in inequitable relation- 
ships will attempt to reduce their distress 
through a variety of techniques — by restoring 
psychological equity and actual equity or 
abandoning the relationship (Hatfield 
et al. 1978, p. 6.) 


Assessing Equity 

Technically, Equity is defined by a complex for- 
mula. Respondents’ perceptions of the equitable- 
ness of their relationships are computed by 
entering their estimates of Inputs and Outcomes 
of Persons A and B (Ia, Ip, Oa, and Op) into the 
Equity formula. (The Equity formulas used by 
previous researchers, from Aristotle to Stacy 
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Adams, only yield meaningful results if A and 
B’s Inputs and Outcomes are entirely positive or 
entirely negative. In mixed cases the formulas 
yield extremely peculiar results. This is simply a 
formula designed to transcend these limitations. 
See Walster (1975) for a discussion of the 
problems and the mathematical solutions. The 
superscript k simply “scales” equity problems 
(by multiplying all inputs and outcomes by a 
positive constant) such that the minimum of II, 
I and I I g I 1s greater than or equal to 1.) 


(Oa — Ia) 
(| I4|)** 


(Op — Is) 
(| Ip|)*” 


People are asked what they contribute to an 
organization (Inputs), (compared to their supervi- 
sors, peers, or workers) and how much profit they 
reap (Outcomes minus Inputs) (Young and 
Hatfield 2011; Walster 1975). A variety of factors 
shape people’s perceptions as to how fairly treated 
they are in an organization. Probably all agree that 
intelligence, education, skill, training, seniority, 
experience, the possession of appropriate tools, 
effort, health, and so on “count.” In special cir- 
cumstances, some might also agree that such 
inputs as sex, ethnic background, social status, 
personal appearance, family responsibilities, the 
characteristics of one’s spouse, and so on are 
important. Both employers and employees can 
probably agree that salary and such fringe benefits 
as health insurance, a retirement program, and 
“perks” (such as the right to park your car in a 
privileged location) are valuable outcomes. They 
can also probably agree that dangerous working 
conditions, job insecurity, and monotony are neg- 
ative outcomes. 

The complex formula is all well and good. 
However, scholars have discovered that a relation- 
ship’s fairness and equity can be reliably and 
validly assessed with the use of a simple, 
one-item measure. Specifically, participants in a 
social exchange are asked: Considering what you 
put into your organization, compared to what you 
get out of it... and what your (supervisor, 
fellow workers, etc.) put in (compared to they get 
out of it), how does your relationship “stack up?” 
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Respondents are given the following response 
options: 


+3: I am getting a much better deal than 

+2: I am getting a somewhat better deal. 

+1: Iam getting a slightly better deal. 

0: We are both getting an equally good, or 
bad, deal. 


—1: My is getting a slightly better deal. 

—2: My is getting a somewhat better deal. 

—3: My is getting a much better deal than 
I am. 


On the basis of their answers, persons can be 
classified as over-benefited (receiving more 
rewards from the organization and suffering 
fewer costs than they deserve), equitably treated, 
or under-benefited (receiving less and sacrificing 
more than they deserve). It turns out that the 
“official” measure is highly correlated with this 
simple measure, which turns out to be a reliable 
and valid measure of perceived fairness and 
equity (Young and Hatfield 2011). 


Classic Equity Theory Research 

In the 1960s and 1970s, Equity researchers 
conducted a plethora of studies designed to 
test Equity theory in organizational and busi- 
ness settings (see Hatfield et al. 1978). At the 
time Equity theorists began their work; the 
prevailing assumption was that businessmen 
and employees were economic beings who 
delighted in profit, the bigger the better. It is 
not surprising then that in attempting to apply 
Equity theory in organizational settings, 
researchers focused on two major themes: 
(1) How important are perceptions of justice in 
organizational settings? Do employers really care 
whether or not their workers are fairly treated? 
(Or in capitalism, is profit king?) Do employees 
really care whether or not they are fairly treated? 
(Or are overpaid workers perfectly content with 
their lot? Is it only underpaid workers who long 
for justice?) (2) How concerned are managers/ 
workers with setting inequities right — either by 
restoring actual equity, justifying the inequity, or 
punishing wrongdoers? Let us consider some of 
the voluminous research industrial psychologists 
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conducted in their attempt to answer these 
questions. 


Do People Really Care About Equity? 


Social scientists provide compelling evidence that 
men and women feel most comfortable when their 
relationships are both profitable and equitable. 
When people are profiting from their work and 
know they are receiving just what they deserve in 
status, money, and services, they feel “content” 
and “happy.” When receiving considerably more 
than they deserve, they feel “shame,” “guilt,” and 
“unease” (Peters et al. 2008). When receiving far 
less than they deserve, people feel “angry” and 
“resentful” (see Hatfield et al. 1978 for a compen- 
dium of this research.) 


Do Employers Care About Equity? 


Leventhal (1976) attempted to find out why 
employers are motivated to behave in a fair and 
equitable way. In other words, he was interested in 
exploring why they feel most comfortable when 
they are treating their employees fairly. His argu- 
ment went as follows: Probably few businessmen 
follow equity rules because they are committed to 
an abstract ideal of equity and justice. They follow 
equity rules because there is a payoff for doing so, 
both for themselves and their company. Leventhal 
investigated several “payoffs” that employers 
reap from equitable behavior. These include: 
Conforming to business world norms, attracting 
superior workers to the company and weeding out 
inferior ones, motivating workers to produce, and 
avoiding conflict. 

Anytime a manager sets himself up as a judge 
of other men’s worth, he can expect to encounter 
trouble. The task is hard enough when his deci- 
sions are fair; woe to the manager whose decisions 
are unfair. One reason, then, that employers treat 
employees fairly is their desire to maximize har- 
mony and minimize dissention. But how to do 
this? Yuchtman (1973) observed that personnel 
managers and workers often disagree as to what 
is fair. For example, Yuchtman found that 
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managers in small factories preferred pay systems 
based on merit, while their workers preferred a 
more equal division of resources. Leventhal 
et al. (1972) found that the more employers valued 
harmony, the more likely they were to switch from 
an equitable allocation of resources to one that 
they thought would satisfy the men — namely, to 
divide resources equally. 


Do Employees Care About Justice? 


By far the most provocative (and voluminous) 
research in the industrial area has dealt with the 
other half of the coin: the employees’ reactions to 
equity and inequity. 

One of the earliest industrial psychologists to 
observe that perceived injustice provokes dissatis- 
faction was Jaques (1961). In a study of British 
factory workers, Jaques found that underpaid 
workers showed “an active sense of grievance, com- 
plaints, or the desire to complain, and . . . an active 
desire to change jobs.” But more interestingly, he 
found that overpaid workers were distressed too; 
they showed “a strong sense of preferential treat- 
ment... with underlying feelings of unease.” 

Subsequent experiments supported Jaques’ 
observations. One especially impressive study 
was conducted by Pritchard et al. (1972). The 
authors recruited 253 Minnesota men to work for 
their temp firm, “manpower.” The men were hired 
men to work as clerks for 1 week at an equitable 
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salary ($12.20 in today’s dollars.) After the men 
had begun to work, their dismayed employer rue- 
fully revealed that the recruitment flyers had been 
in error, that he could (could not) remedy this, and 
that as a consequence they would be overpaid, 
equitably paid, or underpaid. Later, men were 
asked to express their feelings on the Minnesota 
Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ) and the Job 
Description Index (JDI). The MSQ measures 
men’s satisfaction with their pay, their recognition, 
their general working conditions, and the extent to 
which their job uses their abilities. The JDI mea- 
sures men’s satisfaction with work, supervision, 
pay, and promotions. The results were clear (see 
Fig. 1). Equitably treated men workers were more 
satisfied with their working conditions than were 
either overpaid or underpaid men. Additional evi- 
dence that equitably paid workers are more satis- 
fied than their peers comes from a variety of 
sources (Hatfield et al. 1978). 


There Are Many Kinds of Justice 


Surprisingly, whether people are generally more 
concerned about justice or profit in work settings 
is still up for debate. (For a meta-analysis of 
perceptions of justice in business settings, see 
Skitka et al. 2003. They found that in work 
settings, outcome favorability is generally con- 
sidered to be less important than outcome 
fairness! ). 


Under-Benefit Over-Benefit 


Equity 
Equity Condition 
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Restoring Equity 


Once the fact that employers and employees care 
about equity was established, organizational psy- 
chologists proceeded to tackle their second ques- 
tion: How do inequitably paid workers handle 
their feelings? According to Equity theory, the 
three strategies available to them are the restora- 
tion of actual equity, the restoration of psycholog- 
ical equity, and leaving the field. An impressive 
body of literature indicates that inequitably paid 
workers seem to do all three. 


Restoring Actual Equity 


In the 1960s, Adams and his colleagues, in a series 
of elegantly simple studies, excited a revolution in 
organizational research. Adams proposed the 
unthinkable: that capitalistic American workers 
care about equity and that the desire for a fair 
wage will affect their work. Adams and 
Rosenbaum (1962) pointed out that according to 
Equity theory, (1) employees who realize they are 
being overpaid or underpaid should feel distress; 
(2) such workers can restore actual equity by alter- 
ing either the quantity or the quality of their work. 
Then, the authors made an ingenious prediction; 
employees who are paid on a salary or hourly basis 
versus a piece-rate basis can restore actual equity in 
very different ways. The overpaid worker who is 
paid on a salary or on an hourly basis can restore 
equity by increasing his inputs; he can produce 
more work and higher-quality work. An underpaid 
worker can restore equity by doing the opposite; he 
can produce less and lower-quality work. The 
worker who is paid on a piece-rate basis, however, 
must follow a very different strategy if he is to set 
things right. An overpaid piece-rate worker can 
only restore equity if he produces less work of a 
higher quality. An underpaid piece-rate worker can 
restore equity by doing just the opposite; he can 
produce more work of a lower quality. 

In a number of studies, authors hired men for 
an interviewing job. They made some men feel 
overpaid, others equitably paid, and others feel 
underpaid by commenting on their qualifications. 
The results of these studies were exactly as 
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Adams and Rosenbaum (1962) had predicted. 
(See Adams and Rosenbaum 1962; Lawler and 
O’Gara 1967 for more information). 


Observers’ Reactions 


Many studies have found that observers are will- 
ing to suffer significant costs to administer pun- 
ishments to third parties who behave selfishly on 
group tasks (Gintis et al. 2003; Price et al. 2002). 
In summarizing one study, for example, Wilson 
(1993) observed: 


. our sense of justice . . . involves a desire to 
punish wrongdoers, even when we are not the vic- 
tims, and that sense is a “spontaneous” and “natu- 
ral” sentiment. (p. 40) 


People don’t always try to set things right, 
however. In life, we see people perfectly happy 
with the fact that they make more than they 
should. Rich people sometimes assume they 
must be smarter than their “loser” peers. They 
may also believe that the poor are just lazy or 
welfare moochers who are looking for a handout. 
A great deal of fascinating research has demon- 
strated that it is easier to convince oneself that this 
is a fair and just world — especially if you are the 
beneficiary of the world’s largesse. 


Justifying Injustice 


All people may be concerned about fairness in the 
workplace, but culturally and historically socie- 
ties have had very different visions as to what 
constitutes “social justice,” “equity,” and “‘fair- 
ness” in social and business relationships. In a 
telling example, the Assembly in New England 
in the 1640s passed a series of resolutions on the 
Indian question: 


1. The Earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 
Voted. 

2. The Lord may give the Earth or any part of it to 
his chosen people. Voted. 

3. We are his chosen people. Voted. (Reported in 
Mason 1971, p. 242). 
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Probably all of us are inclined to define “jus- 
tice” and “fairness” in a self-serving way. There is 
considerable evidence that harmdoers tend to 
deny responsibility for their cruel acts (“My boss 
made me do it,”), minimize the victim’s suffering 
(“He'll soon find another job”), and to blame the 
victim (“He probably deserved it”) (Brock and 
Buss 1962; Sykes and Matza1957). 

In an experiment by Davis and Jones (1960), 
researchers found that people who were recruited 
to insult other people (as part of a research project) 
generally ended up convincing themselves that 
the victim deserved to be ridiculed. Sykes and 
Matza (1957) found that juvenile delinquents 
often defend their victimization of others by argu- 
ing that their victims are really homosexuals, 
bums, or possess other terrible traits that make 
them deserving of punishment. In injuring others, 
then, the delinquent can claim to be the restorers 
of justice rather than harmdoers. 

The same sort of process has been found to 
operate in corporations. In the Adams study, 
described earlier, when temporary workers first dis- 
covered they were being over or underpaid, they felt 
concerned and would set out to remedy things. But 
what would happen if the inequity were to con- 
tinue? With time, the overpaid workers would 
surely begin to wonder why, if he was so unquali- 
fied, his employer didn’t fire him and hire a better 
worker. With time, the underpaid worker would be 
forced to ask himself why, if he was really so 
underpaid, didn’t he quit and go elsewhere. The 
question of how overpaid/equitably paid/underpaid 
workers react over time is a fascinating one. Luck- 
ily, it is a question that has been addressed. Scholars 
find that although workers’ immediate reaction is 
generally to try to set things night, over time workers 
tend to justify the status quo (Gergen et al. 1974). 
This means that eventually, workers will accept and 
rationalize inequality they have caused or experi- 
enced, which thus causes inequality to continue 
without further resistance. 


Leaving the Field 


In the preceding cases, job applicants had already 
reported to their jobs or were busily engaged in 
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working on their jobs when they discovered they 
would be equitably/inequitably paid. In life, 
however, both employers and employees have 
additional options. They must continually decide 
whether they want to continue working or to 
sever their relationship. The employer can keep 
an employee on or he can transfer him or fire him. 
The employee can accept his working conditions 
or he can withdraw psychologically (coming in 
to work late, or not at all), request a transfer, or 
simply quit outright. Not surprisingly, when 
inequities loom large, people often voluntarily 
withdraw from the situation. Interestingly, 
researchers have found that workers often 
engage in actions that seem “seriously irrational” 
from an economic point of view. For example, in 
a study by Schmitt and Marwell (1972), partici- 
pants were offered a choice between a job offer- 
ing low pay, where they worked alone, and a job 
with a far higher wage where their coworkers 
would make significantly more money than 
them. Interestingly, participants often chose the 
low-paying (but equitable) job over the higher- 
wage (but inequitable) job! For a compendium of 
the voluminous evidence in support of these 
propositions, see Hatfield et al. 1978. 

Today, scholars have begun to compare and 
contrast people’s concern with various forms of 
justice: equity, distributive justice, procedural jus- 
tice, interactional justice, restorative justice, and 
retributive justice (Witvliet et al. 2008). 
Researchers find, for example, that academics 
consider procedural justice (the procedures that 
are used to distribute rewards) to be extremely 
important — more important than the actual 
amount of pay they receive (Skitka et al. 2003; 
Terpstra and Honoree 2003). This research must 
wait for another paper, however. 


Recent Research 


What Is the Source of Humankind’s Concern 
with Justice? 

In recent years, scholars have begun to focus on 
the question: “Why are people in almost all 
known cultures concerned with social justice and 
with fairness?” All religions consider the Golden 
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Rule (“Do unto others . . .”) to be the bedrock of 
faith. In the Abrahamic religions — Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam, for example, true believers 
are told that God created the world and decreed 
that people must be just in their dealings with 
others (Webley 1993). In their scriptures, all 
three religions argue that in commercial transac- 
tions, true believers must abjure fraud and 
cheating, abstain from bribery, and avoid discrim- 
ination (Quddus et al. 2009). Of course, people 
don’t always live up to these ideals. 

What is the genesis of the conviction that peo- 
ple must behave fairly and equitably in their social 
and business relationships? In the 1960s and 
1970s, social psychologists focused mainly on 
socialization, social reinforcements, and market 
considerations (profit and loss) in attempting to 
explain why people come to care about equity 
(Hatfield et al. 1978; Krebs 2008; Skitka and 
Crosbyby 2003). 

Recently, however, scholars have discovered 
that the desire for justice may well have far more 
ancient roots than they once supposed: (1) cultural 
researchers point out that in different 
societies — although people often possess some- 
what different notions as to what is fair and 
equitable — all share the belief that others should 
be treated equitably; (2) evolutionary psycholo- 
gists and primatologists argue that a concern for 
justice arose early in humankind’s evolutionary 
history because such concerns had survival 
value. They also contend that this ancient cogni- 
tive “wiring” shapes modern-day definitions of 
what is fair and just; (3) neuroscientists study the 
cognitive reactions to perceived fairness and 
equity and find that a concern with fairness and 
justice may be hardwired in the brain. It is clear 
from this more recent research that culture, our 
evolutionary heritage, one’s own experience, and 
our biological wiring all impact people’s percep- 
tions of fairness and equity and how they choose 
to deal with perceived social, procedural, and 
distributive justice or injustice. 


Equity: A Cultural Perspective 

Cultural theorists contend that culture exerts a 
profound impact on the ways in which people 
conceptualize the world around them, the 
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meaning they ascribe to common life events, and 
the manner in which they react to those events (see 
Markus and Kitayama 1991; Nisbett 2003; 
Schwartz 2004; Stephan and Stephan 2003). Not 
surprisingly then, cultural researchers have asked: 
“Is Equity theory applicable to all people in all 
cultures and in all historical eras?” (Amir and 
Sharonon 1987; Murphy-Berman and Berman 
2002). 

Many would answer: “No.” Triandis and his 
colleagues (1990), for example, argued that in 
individualistic cultures (such as the United States, 
Britain, Australia, Canada, and the countries of 
northern and western Europe), people tend to 
focus on personal goals. No surprise, then, that 
in such societies, people are deeply concerned 
with how rewarding (or punishing) their commer- 
cial relationships are and how fairly (unfairly) 
they are treated. Collectivist cultures (such as 
China, many African and Latin American nations, 
Greece, southern Italy, and the Pacific Islands), on 
the other hand, insist that people must subordinate 
personal goals to those of the group: the family, 
the clan, or the tribe. It is tradition, duty, and 
deference to elders that matters. 

There is considerable evidence that culture 
shapes people’s concern with profit, harmony, 
need, merit, fairness, equality, and equity in the 
allocation of resources (Chhokar et al. 2001; 
Mintu-Wimsatt 2005). In spite of these differ- 
ences, in all cultures, people are concerned 
(at least to some extent) with both the profit and 
the fairness of their social and business relation- 
ships (Westerman et al. 2007). 

The most comprehensive work done on cul- 
tural differences in perceptions of fairness, equity, 
and various forms of justice comes from Powell 
(2005) and his colleagues. Powell studied peo- 
ple’s cognitive maps when thinking about fairness 
in more than 40 types of social groupings (such as 
gender, age, class, and occupation) and in more 
than 20 cultures (such as India, South Africa, 
Jamaica, and the like.) He asked: 


1. What do individuals and collectivities think is 
just and why? 

2. How do ideas of justice shape determination of 
actual situations? 
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3. What is the magnitude of the perceived injus- 
tice associated with given departures from per- 
fect justice? 

4. What are the behavioral and social conse- 
quences of perceived injustice? (p. 15). (See 
also Jasso 2005). 


As you might expect, Powell found that in 
different cultures, people possess very different 
ideas as to what is fair and equitable in social 
and business relationships. These findings suggest 
that equity will consist of different criteria based 
upon the culture within which it operates. 


Equity: The Evolution of a Cultural Universal 

In the past 25 years or so, evolutionary psycholo- 
gists have become interested in the underpinnings 
of morality (Krebs 2008), focusing primarily on 
humankinds’ desire for social justice and fairness 
and equity in social exchange. Cosmides and 
Tooby (1992), for example, observed: 


It is likely that our ancestors have engaged in social 
exchange for at least several million years. . . Social 
exchange behavior is both universal and highly 
elaborated across all human cultures — including 
hunter-gatherer cultures . . . as would be expected 
if it were an ancient and central part of human life. 


(p. 164) 


They argue that notions of fairness and equity 
came to be writ in the mind’s “architecture” 
because a concern with social justice possessed 
survival value (Tooby and Cosmides 1996). Fur- 
ther, a concern with social justice, in all its forms, 
is alive and well today because fairness in social 
and commercial relations remains a wise and prof- 
itable strategy. People are good at identifying 
those who behave fairly in commercial exchanges 
versus those who do not. Selfish individuals are 
often shunned and ostracized — a potentially lethal 
punishment within a social species. (For a further 
discussion of these points, see Hatfield et al. 1978; 
Jost and Major 2001; Krebs 2008.) 

Today, paleoanthropological evidence sup- 
ports the view that notions of social justice and 
equity are extremely ancient. Ravens, for exam- 
ple, have been observed to attack those who vio- 
late social norms. Dogs get jealous if their 
playmates get treats and they do not. Wolves 
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who don’t “play fair” are often ostracized — a pen- 
alty that may well to lead to the wolf’s death 
(Bekoff 2004; Brosnan 2006). 

Primatologists have amassed considerable evi- 
dence that primates and other animals do care 
about fairness. In a study with brown capuchin 
(Cebus apella) monkeys, Brosnan and de Waal 
(2003) found that female monkeys who were 
denied the rewards they deserved became furious. 
They refused to continue to work for reward 
(refused to exchange tokens for cucumbers) and 
disdained to eat their “prize” — holding out for the 
grapes they knew they deserved. If severely pro- 
voked (the other monkey did nothing and still got 
the highly prized grapes), capuchins grew so 
angry that they began to scream, beat their breasts, 
and hurl food and feces at the experimenter. Inter- 
estingly, in a later study, the authors found that 
chimpanzees (Pan troglodytes) were most upset 
by injustice in casual relationships. In chimps’ 
close, intimate relationships, injustice caused 
barely a ripple. Often, chimps would simply hide 
their grapes and pass them out to intimates who 
were more deserving when they left the experi- 
mental setting (Brosnan et al. 2005). In nature, 
family members often try to “set things right” in 
subsequent interactions. We see, then, that differ- 
ent species, in different settings, may respond 
differently to injustice in a work setting. 

Potentially, this fascinating animal research 
may provide some insights into three questions 
that have intrigued equity researchers: (1) when, 
in primates’ long prehistory, did animals begin to 
feel “guilty” about receiving “too much,” as well 
as feeling outraged when they are “ripped off?” 
(2) are animals more (or less) concerned about 
fairness in despotic, hierarchical societies than in 
those that are in relatively equalitarian communi- 
ties?; (3) are primates and other animals more 
(or less) concerned about inequities in close kin 
relationships than in more distant encounters? 
(Brosnan 2006.) 


Equity: A Neuroscience Perspective 

Recently neuroscientists have begun to explore 
people’s sensitivity to moral issues in commercial 
settings, using a compendium of state-of-the-art 
fMRI, EEG, and chemical assays (Borg 
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et al. 2006; Raine and Yang 2006; Robertson 
et al. 2007; Tabibnia et al. 2008). Tabibnia and 
his colleagues (2008), for example, used fMRI 
techniques to study how people react when faced 
with a conflict between financial interests and fair- 
ness. The authors examined self-reported happi- 
ness and neural responses to fair and unfair offers 
while controlling for monetary payoff. Compared 
with unfair offers of equal monetary value, fair 
offers led to higher happiness ratings and activation 
in several reward regions of the brain. The ten- 
dency to accept unfair proposals was associated 
with increased activity in the right ventrolateral 
prefrontal cortex (a region involved in emotional 
regulation) and decreased activity in the anterior 
insula (which has been implicated in negative 
affect). This suggests that on a neurological level, 
individuals who are coping with unfairness show 
increased emotional regulation in efforts to control 
negative emotions that have been brought about by 
injustice. This corroborates the argument that there 
may be biological wiring that encourages us to 
behave in fair and just ways. 


Conclusion 


Work on Equity theory has come full circle. In the 
1950s, Equity theory began by attempting to pre- 
dict the productivity of supervisors and workers in 
organizational settings. Then scholars became 
interested in predicting how men and women’s 
romantic relationships would be initiated, 
maintained, and terminated as a consequence of 
their equity or inequity. Now things have come 
full circle. Equity theorists have returned to an 
interest in organizational settings. 

In this paper we reviewed classic Equity the- 
ory, the new research documenting that observers, 
employers, and employees do indeed care about 
injustice, and the attempts people make to restore 
actual equity, psychological equity, or if all else 
fail to leave the field. We also reviewed research 
investigating why humankind is concerned with 
justice and the impact of culture on perceptions of 
equity. 
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Introduction 


The budget management process in each country 
shows how and which activities are performed by 
the government and this administrative financial 
document is set up to guarantee a set of preferred 
goals can be achieved during a fiscal year. This 
document also contains budget macro-information 
about various governmental sectors. The budget 
document, in the form of law, must have the char- 
acteristics which could actualize the economic pol- 
icies developed by the state. In other words, 
governmental policies should be reflected in the 
budget so that their implementation leads to the 
attainment of desired goals. The budgeting man- 
agement in Iran has been traditionally developed 
based on a cost-oriented framework which gener- 
ates a number of challenges like dysfunctional 
stability. In addition, the budgeting in Iran suffers 
from a couple of other issues such as (a) the imbal- 
anced reliance of the budget on oil revenues, 
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(b) lack of interest for long-term investments, and 
(c) the involvement of the actors who have inade- 
quate technical expertise and contextual knowl- 
edge about the nature and process of budgeting. 

In the classical approach to budgeting, an 
important controlling subsystem, called settle- 
ment of the budget, is considered to assure the 
performance of the totality of the budget (Carroll 
et al. 2012). In relation to this subsystem, one 
major challenge in Iran in the development of a 
proposal for the settlement of funds is that the 
budgeting process is weak in terms of revenue 
forecast and estimating costs. Consequently, the 
budget bill settlements are not prepared in time to 
be submitted to the State Audit Court and then the 
Islamic Consultative Assembly. Hence, in accor- 
dance with Article 55 of the Constitution of the 
Islamic Republic, it brings about lack of effective 
regulatory oversight by the legislature over the 
executive (Nikoukar et al. 2016). 

It has been discussed that the relationship 
between responsiveness and performance is full 
of tension, ambiguities, and contradictions and 
greater responsibility for performance do not nec- 
essarily lead to more accountability for the perfor- 
mance (Christensen and Laegreid 2015, 10). 
Therefore, this entry attempts to develop a patho- 
logical view by which these specific challenges in 
the Iranian budgeting era. Also, this entry seeks to 
provide an operational platform on which a special 
administrative instruction is developed to modify 
budgeting practice in Iran based on its own specific 
contextual variables. 


The Development Trajectory of 
Budgeting in Iran 


One of the core activities of any government is to 
prepare and plan for its income and expenditures, 
1.e., budgeting, and the Iranian government is not 
an exception. However, it seems that this task has 
been remained in its basic forms and hence pro- 
duces critical challenges on the practical level. 
Historically, Iranians have had expertise in state- 
craft and forming bureaucratic offices and getting 
ransom, tribute, duties, and implementing fiscal 
discipline. While many nations have learned 
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bureaucratic stages of affairs from the Iranian, 
there is almost no systematic investigation and 
research on the actual processes of the ancient 
economy and financial system of Iran (Olmstead 
1959; Durant and Durant 1993; Briant 2002). 
There is a historical and evolutionary path in 
which the budgeting practice in Iran has been 
exercised and developed: In primitive societies, 
including ancient times and the feudal states, there 
were almost no specific models for budgeting. 
Instead, personal authorities’ opinions used to 
determine both the structure and content of the 
budget. Over time, this chaos gradually trans- 
formed into the form of a compiled plan which 
was maintained and reorganized under the King’s 
Counsel. The integrated plan, however, was 
somehow unstable but the form and amount of 
taxes and government expending in the form of 
the treasury had set up in. 

One of the most significant developments in 
Iranian budgeting system happened during the 
Persian Constitutional Revolution (1905-1911). 
As the result of that political transformation, a 
new method of budgeting was organized follow- 
ing conventional views on the practice budgeting 
at its own time. Those classic methods were the 
reflection of the government’s income and expen- 
diture figures. Practically, the budget was pro- 
duced in relation to two critical dimensions; first, 
organizational units and second their estimated 
cost. Because of the nature of this method, mem- 
bers of the public had no idea of the exact spend- 
ing and income of the government and hence the 
lack of effective monitoring and control. 

The next major development in Iranian 
budgeting systems happened when international 
expertise was utilized. Not surprisingly, the role of 
external forces such as international advisers and 
policies developed by International Monetary 
Fund has structurally changed the process of 
financial affairs, including budgeting, in develop- 
ing countries. 

In line with early developments in Iranian 
budgeting system, William Morgan Shuster, an 
American lawyer, came to Iran as the first official 
external expert. The underlying intention was to 
reorganize the whole financial situation of the 
Iranian government in 1911. However, due to 
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political crises and the Russian government ultima- 
tum, Morgan was forced to leave the country just 
after 8 months. After a decade, in 1922, Dr Arthur 
Chester Millspaugh, who was a former adviser at 
the US State Department’s Office of the Foreign 
Trade, traveled to Iran with a similar mission that 
of Schuster. He and his team defined and 
implemented a chain of executive actions to design 
a working new budgeting system for the country. 
The legacy of his efforts in changing Iranian 
budgeting system has been seen as a closure to 
the traditional budgeting in the country. The most 
crucial aspect of the Millspaugh-initiated system 
was making a separation between agricultural and 
rural revenues. In fact, this changed the whole 
structure of the budgeting system. 

The period from 1925 to 1941 is considered as 
the formation of a new system for Iranian 
budgeting. At that time, the role of oil revenues 
was not minimal in the government budget and 
was mainly used for ancillary costs. The Iranian 
budgeting system evolved in around 1939 and 
1940. For the first time, the budgetary information 
was released with exact details, 1.e., 70 different 
columns. Following this evolution, a new chapter 
began in the budgeting system since 1953. In fact, 
the budgeting system extended in response to new 
sources of incomes: first, the loans and grants 
offered by the US and UK government and sec- 
ond, the increasing role of oil revenues in the 
budget. On the other hand, dozens of new devel- 
opmental programs were started. Such events pro- 
vided the budget with an improved perceived 
importance and ultimately in 1966 a major struc- 
tural political reorganization shaped: the Ministry 
of Assets had no longer a direct responsibility for 
proposing the Iranian budget and instead this task 
became an added responsibility for the prime 
minister. As the result, the Budget Office was 
established in the Planning Organization in fulfill- 
ing this new responsibility. Since 1973, the prep- 
aration of the National Budget became the 
responsibility of Planning Budget Organization 
and all financial and treasury matters centralized 
at the Ministry of Finance. 

In 1965, the Iranian budgeting system took 
another step forward to get closer to a modern 
budgeting system. With the help of United Nation, 
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the common budget became program budget in 
which the government’s programs and operations 
were fully reflected and this provided people and 
their representatives with improved monitoring. 
However, over the course of almost three decades, 
the program-oriented budgeting system was 
unable to respond novel challenges triggered by 
changes in all aspects of the economic, social, and 
political sphere. In 2002, a new idea developed in 
response to these growing challenges. A new sys- 
tem, called as operational budgeting, was adopted 
to allow effective planning and economic man- 
agement. Yet, for various practical and political 
reasons, this new system proved to be unsuccess- 
ful in practice. 


Challenges and Shortcomings of Budgeting 
System in Iran 

In the last almost 70 years, the Iranian budget has 
been prepared and implemented based on the 
financial-legal frameworks which are common to 
most parliamentary-oriented countries. However, 
the budgeting process and the final budget appear 
as one of most annoying challenges in the domain 
of public administration. There are different 
lenses through which we could study and analyze 
this issue, from political to economic and cultural 
sources of the challenge. From the practical point 
of view, however, the challenge has its roots in the 
budgetary structure as well as the administrative 
organization of the state, especially when it comes 
to fiscal stability. In this regard, the most impor- 
tant issues and problems in the current Iranian 
budgeting systems can be briefly classified as 
follows: 


e Currently, the whole spirit of the administra- 
tive system of the country is to maintain 
its own organizational entity. As a result, 
the budget is not prepared to respond to 
designed objectives and actual responsibili- 
ties. Accordingly, the current and develop- 
ment credits take the form of a closed and 
uncontrollable package and this prevents the 
optimal allocation of the credits. 

e The second issue is related to the imbalanced 
role of the capital (1.e., Tehran) and other larger 
cities in the public administration. Such focus 


limits the scope of creativity and kills confi- 
dence among local officials. 

There are at least two immediate challenges in 
relation to the fact that Iran is an oil-producing 
country: First, there is a limited motivation to 
establish and maintain a meaningful linkage 
between governmental revenues and infra- 
structural capacity to produce goods and ser- 
vices. Second, since the oil is an exogenous 
factor in the budget, the final budget of the 
country takes a shape which the government 
has almost no control on it. 

The excessive expansion of the government 
and the complexities associated with big gov- 
ernment do not allow an effective and propor- 
tional distribution of the resources among 
various sectors. 

According to the law, developmental projects 
funds must be ratified in the form of executive 
programs. However, in practice, due to the lack 
of such programs, the credits for executive 
agencies are ratified in the mixed subsections 
of current and fixed investments. Moreover, 
there is an unresolved confusion over the 
exact definition of developmental projects and 
how such projects should be designed and 
evaluated. 

The budget control is currently done largely by 
the Court of Auditors and just at the discretion 
of the authenticity of documents. Also, there is 
not a regular reporting system in place. In 
overall, the budget control mechanism in Iran 
is not an alive and dynamic one and this con- 
tributes to the gap between designed and 
implemented activities. 

Lack of fiscal discipline is another problem in 
Iranian budgeting system. That is the 
budgeting system follows a kind of top-down 
logic; the budget of each sector is to large 
extend determined on the basis of its perceived 
political importance, bargaining power and the 
quality of its senior executive’s portfolio. Such 
factors play a great role in the process of devel- 
oping the final budget and hence this leaves a 
limited space for the relevant expert opinions 
in the budgeting system. The fiscal instability 
and disorder are reinforced in the absence of 
knowledge-based allocations. 
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e In the current system of budgeting, there is 
almost no consideration and practical guide- 
lines to connect the organizational and finan- 
cial efficiency to the allocating credits. 

e There is a portfolio of practical problems 
which together leads to an increasing depen- 
dency on oil revenues in the budget. For 
instance, the lack of coordination among 
resources of the budget on one hand and the 
increasing demand for budgetary resources 
which enable the state to perform its growing 
duties in social, economic, and power sectors 
on the other hand. Also, the existence of a wide 
range of tax exemptions is not supportive to 
liberate the budget from the oil. 


The Need for Change in Iranian Budgeting 
System 

Since the actual problems of each developing 
countries are locally shaped and highly context- 
specific (Sako and Ogiogio 2002; Szirma 2005), 
the generic models and guidelines might not be 
useful to understand and resolve their challenges. 
These problems and challenges are context- 
specific and hence when it comes to resolve 
them, any country should be considered as a spe- 
cific case. Then, its own unique social, economic, 
technological, and geographical context will find 
a better role in discovering, analyzing, and resolv- 
ing the problem (c.f. Kia 2008). The realization of 
the importance of the contextual factors and local 
knowledge has informed a new form of practical 
tool: adopting a pathological approach towards 
specific challenges in the Iranian budgeting sys- 
tem and attempting to develop a special adminis- 
trative instruction for the policymakers and 
practitioners. In short, this research is inspired 
by the empirical observations of the everyday 
fiscal problems. 

The Iranian budget process has been tradition- 
ally carried out in the following phases: 
(a) preparation, arrangement, and proposition of 
the budget (i.e., the proposal phase), (b) getting 
the approval for the proposed budget (i1.e., the 
approval phase), (c) implementation of the 
approved budget (1.e., the allocation phase), and 
(d) monitoring and controlling of the 
implementing budget (the settlement phase). 
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At the core of the abovementioned process is a 
kind of information-oriented framework: in this 
method of budget policy relevant pieces of infor- 
mation are received from different units. Then, 
based on results from bargaining between the 
representative and the Representative of Office 
of Budget they are prioritized. Finally, a detailed 
list of income and expenditure is complied. Thus, 
the existing budgeting system can be seen as a 
simple information system in which the received 
information are straightforwardly processed, clas- 
sified, and recorded. The major shortcoming of 
such approach is that when the budget is formu- 
lated there would not be a functional obligation to 
its implementation, excluding those cases in 
which a high-rank official with considerable 
administrative power is determined to see the 
progress and outcome of a specific program. 

The lack of commitment to the implementation 
of the budget results in the policy failure and 
desired outcomes will not be achieved (c.f. 
Howlett et al. 2015; McConnell 2015; Kay and 
Boxall 2015; OECD 2000). Under such circum- 
stances, the budget does not meet its objectives 
and large parts of that remains as incomplete. This 
means the managerial failure and inadequacy in 
the programs associated with the budget. Hence, 
with continuous support from oil-related financial 
resources, the incomplete programs are extended 
with additional funds. Such out-of-the-plan activ- 
ities create an arena of time and financial debt in 
the structure of the budget, and the budget is 
locked to maintain its status quo. This adhesion 
in the sediments in budgeting process makes the 
budget system always in debt and unnecessarily 
dependent on the past (unsuccessful) performance 
(Fig. 1). 

The undesirable outcome of such adhesion is 
the limited quality of the implemented develop- 
mental and current programs and hence the mem- 
bers of public (final users of the planned services) 
develop a sense of mistrust and ill-productivity. In 
the similar vein, from the providers’ point of view, 
the continuation of unsuccessful budgets strongly 
influences their self-confidence and understand- 
ing of the notion of success. 

The practical observation and the analysis of 
speeches suggest that there is very limited role of 
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the performance and accomplishment in defining 
and perceiving “success” and this notion has been 
politicized to some extent. In the absence of a 
functioning administrative system, “being a suc- 
cessful manager” is largely associated with sus- 
taining the existing organizational hierarchies and 
relations. In short, the intention to reform and 
modification disappears and is replaced by the 
motivation to dysfunctional stability. The analysis 
of this challenge and the reasons behind that has 
been a constant concern of many practitioners and 
policy-makers. Using various sources of empiri- 
cal data such as exploratory seminars, focus 
groups, and organizational newsletters, we hear a 
number of repeating concluding ideas: (a) there is 
a problem in the current administrative system, 
(b) the absence of experts and relevant merits 
in the shaping of the existing system, and 
(c) the fact that such problems are constantly 
regenerated as the result of wider historical cul- 
tural dysfunctionality in the domain of public 
administration. While useful at the level of dis- 
covery, these thematic conclusions offer limited 
practical insights since they are excessively gen- 
eral and hard to be operationalized. In addition, 
they somehow discourage innovation and make it 
inclined to accept the existing situation. The result 
of this vicious cycle of “pain and poor treatment” 
has been traditionally to internalize the 
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dysfunctional stability and the increasing spirit 
of undesirable reality which should be only 
accepted and played out. 

The budgeting system is supposed to follow a 
firm and well-designed rationale which in turn 
could make a functional platform for improved 
financial decisions. The appropriate allocation of 
the resources enables any administrative system in 
achieving its objectives and hence an enhanced 
motivation among different units. The Iranian 
budgeting system, however, seems to be challeng- 
ing and dysfunctional in a sense it is not support- 
ive to the totality and quality of the services 
provided by the government. Hence, there is a 
growing interest among academics and policy- 
makers for making a transformation in the current 
budgeting system. 

As mentioned earlier, one critical deficiency is 
the lack of meaningful connection between the 
allocation of the funds and the performance. 
Hence, it has been argued that the development 
and elaboration of such critical connection should 
be at the core of the transformational change in the 
existing system. That is, the allocation of the 
funds should be in relation to the performance. 
Having this in mind and considering the financial 
constraints of a developing economy, the continu- 
ity of the funding is merely made possible when 
the performance of the last step is evaluated and 
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approved. Such step-by-step approach makes the 
budgeting framework sensitive to the decisions 
and activities that might result in its failure in 
accomplishing the objectives. To define and 
apply a working step-by-step approach towards 
the budgeting framework, there is a need for novel 
methods in which the allocation is more flexible 
and also there is a recognizable consideration for 
unpredictable events. In the next section, we pro- 
pose a scenario-based thinking would be a useful 
way to transform the existing traditional 
budgeting system in Iran. 


Scenario-Based Approach on the 
Budgeting 


Learning from the challenges associated with the 
Iranian budgeting system, we propose a model, 
called ear-based cellular planning (ECP), in which 
the budgeting process is rearranged based on a set 
of scenarios in different eras. Each era is concep- 
tualized as a specific period of time in which 
similar concerns, terminologies, and conditions 
are recognizable. In this line of thinking, each 
scenario is an independent part of a complex and 
extensive budgeting system. Thus, the final bud- 
get document includes a number of related or 
unrelated substantial scenarios. 

To use a practical managerial lens, there are 
two fundamental bases on which the “related sce- 
narios” (i.e., a package) can be classified: first, 
simultaneous and second sequential packages. 
As for the horizontal or simultaneous packages, 
there are those related scenarios which need to be 
performed at the same time. As for the vertical or 
sequential packages, they highlight those related 
scenarios which must run on a sequential order 
(i.e., they are consecutively performed one after 
another). In this specific line of reasoning, the 
implementation of the scenarios needs consider- 
ations that constitute a basis for embedding a 
monitoring (watch-up) subsystem. 

To be better elaborate the proposed scenario- 
based thinking, it might be useful to reassign the 
modification of the budgeting system in the light 
of a metaphorical comparison. We think 
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budgeting as missiles systems and hence our pro- 
posed budgeting system is more like Phoenix 
rather than Tow missiles. Phoenix missiles can 
automatically follow the objective to reach it 
whereas Tow missiles, when launched, need the 
direct and constant human intervention to reach 
their target. As similar to Phoenix missiles, the 
idea is to maintain a kind of “budgeting support 
system” within which flexibility and commitment 
to the objectives are combined and balanced. The 
core affordance of this analogy is to underline the 
necessity for developing vertical packages in the 
scenario-based planning model: while there is an 
initial ordering (serious commitment to the goal), 
potential obstacles require temporal and occa- 
sional modification in the designed sequence. 

In short, the proposed era-based cellular plan- 
ning system empowers planners and executives to 
manage an extensive number of scenarios, the 
scenarios which are associated with different 
ears (i.e., ages) when are performed in the specific 
sequential order. Moreover, the constant temporal 
revisions are made possible through the develop- 
ment and adoption of a dynamic monitoring sub- 
system. In the next section we elaborate the 
significance and functionality of this dynamic 
system. 


The Crucial Role of Dynamic Monitoring 
Environment is paradoxically the source of chal- 
lenge and energy for organizational entities. The 
key question is then how to effectively interact 
with the (ever-changing) environment. The litera- 
ture on management and organization reveals that 
the existence of a platform for continuous mobi- 
lization of the organizational resources is crucial 
to such effective interaction. Furthermore, there 
are at least five subsystems that are necessarily 
constitutive to this platform, its creation, and 
maintenance: 


e First, the subsystem of the “problem-finding” 
and observing the environment. The design of 
this subsystem enables planning and executing 
agents for the continuous environmental obser- 
vation and the discovery of potential problems. 
The point is that such problems and issues 
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cannot be simply taken as stable but they con- 
stantly change in form and quality. To be more 
specific, these issues are always subject to 
increasing complexity and diversity. In the 
real world, fresh issues are added to the 
existing ones. This typically happens in two 
ways: first, the existing problems find new 
dimensions and hence become more complex 
and widespread; and second new categories of 
the problem emerge and consequently reshape 
the dynamics of the plan. As the result, this 
specific subsystem needs to be designed in a 
way that could capture, analyze, and prioritize 
the developing challenging signs associated 
with the organizational environment. 

Second, the “policymaking” subsystem. This 
subsystem is a kind of responsive mechanism 
to the problems discovered and ordered in the 
previous stage. To deal with the emerging chal- 
lenges, this subsystem is utilized for adopting 
and formulating appropriate policies. The clas- 
sic practice is to develop one specific policy 
against each identified problem. However, in 
dynamic policy-oriented frameworks, in which 
era-based model is a proposed example, 
knowledge management systems are used and 
embedded to generate a set of potential and 
alternative policies. This knowledge-oriented 
flexible approach enables policymakers to 
adopt the policy based on contextual analysis. 
To use ear-based planning vocabulary, a num- 
ber of alternative scenarios are generated and 
maintained. Which scenario to be activated is 
defined in the collaboration with the watch-up 
subsystem which will be explained next. 
Third, the “watch-up” subsystem. The core 
task of this subsystem is to observe and ana- 
lyze the implementation context of the 
selected policies and make sure the most 
appropriate combination (i.e., scenarios) is 
performed. The application of this subsystem 
closes the gap between practical and theoret- 
ical outcomes of the policies identified and 
selected in the last stage. This subsystem is 
initially based on the already-generated poli- 
cies; however, it can also call for more 
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fundamental changes such as reconfiguring 
the current policies portfolio or calling for 
novel scenario-oriented policies. 

e Fourth, the “administrative” subsystem. In this 
subsystem, we become closer to the level of 
practice and implementation. While this sub- 
system is closely connected to the watch-up 
subsystem, it concentrates on the day-to-day 
life of the implementing policies. In the classi- 
cal approaches, there is almost no chance to 
change the selected policies over their course 
of implementation when relevant practical 
guidelines are adopted. However, in more 
dynamic approaches, revising the policy-in- 
progress is seen as a resourceful opportunity. 
As explained earlier, since such novel 
approaches are based on knowledge manage- 
ment systems thinking (and the fact that 
knowledge is ever-developing), they are 
open to revise and replace those policies 
that are not appropriately selected and 
implemented; 

e Fifth, the “evaluation” subsystem. This sub- 
system communicates with the performance 
of the system. Its main task is to make sure 
the final result of the system meets its defined 
goals. Traditionally, this is conducted when the 
implementation phase reaches to its end. How- 
ever, in more dynamic, flexible approaches, the 
assessment is continuously performed in par- 
allel and coordination with the implementation 
and watch-up subsystems. As it becomes clear, 
such subsystems are more like different layers 
of the same practice and do not follow the one- 
by-one logic. 


From the practical point of view, in the 
dynamic approaches such as ear-based cellular 
planning model, an openness is encouraged and 
developed to terminate and replace an inappropri- 
ate policy-in-progress. In fact, even the majority 
of policy is conducted and it is very close to its 
defined endpoint, the implementation would be 
terminated to prevent the completion of an inexact 
project. The vital consequences of this openness 
show the importance of well-functioning watch- 
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up and evaluation subsystems. They have to be 
designed in a way to be sufficiently sensitive to 
both macro and micro events and to responsibly 
monitor the operation and progress of the 
implementing policy. They guarantee the coher- 
ence of the selected policies and associated pro- 
grams and their actual capacity for achieving the 
designed goals. 

To conclude, the most innovative transforma- 
tion in this dynamic approach is a move from a 
liner process of policymaking to a kind of cellular 
one. While in the traditional thinking, four steps of 
environmental monitoring, policy making, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation are conducted in a 
sequential order, the new proposed ear-based 
planning model, firstly, adds the watch-up sub- 
system as an important practice and, secondly, 
reorients the focus from the sequentiality of the 
steps to their internal coordination and simulta- 
neous multilayered-ness (Pourezzat et al. 2012b). 


Era-Based Cellular Planning: Characteristics 
and Rationale 
We propose and develop the era-based cellular 
planning model as a response to the challenges 
associated with the unplanned future events. 
Hence, this model has become plastic and flexible 
in its nature. This flexibility has its sources in the 
cell-based structure of the planning model. Its 
cellular design and its reliance on the completing 
knowledge allow the revision in the implementing 
policies and selected future programs and even it 
enables the management of the unintended conse- 
quences of the past programs. As mentioned ear- 
lier, this planning system follows and traces recent 
developments in science and technology to 
increase the knowledgebase on which it operates. 
The cellular structure of this system creates 
conditions under which the so-called future 
becomes less dependent and is less affected by 
the existing and past programs and plans. In this 
model, the aim is to lessen the sequentially 
ordered chains of problems and failures. Thus, 
the long-term objectives and plans are divided 
into the micro programs, 1.e., one specific cell of 
the ear-based cellular planning system. 
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This model rethinks an enduring, fragile idea 
of “integrated programs.” That is, if the programs 
related to specific policies are designed as inte- 
grated packages, then this will make the systems 
of planning and implementation fragile and chal- 
lenge since planners are somehow forced to ter- 
minate all running programs in case of any major 
environmental truculence. This brings a chaos and 
makes some of the implemented programs as use- 
less; hence the resources are not utilized effec- 
tively. While such integrated planning is 
straightforward and cost effective, it shapes a 
challenging connection between the future and 
the past and the success of prospective plans will 
be made dependent to the running ones. 

In short, we do not reject that the simplicity and 
affordability of the classic integrated planning, 
but we emphasize that this type of planning can- 
not assure an effective goal achievement of the 
system within diverse environments. 

Comparing the classic integrated planning with 
the cellular model, we might say that there is a 
trade-off between economical simplicity and 
functional plasticity. In the integrated planning, 
coordination is mainly required at the domain of 
implementation. In contrast, the cellular model 
demands an extended coordination among differ- 
ent domains of design, selection, implementation, 
and evaluation. While this brings more complex- 
ity and increases the cost of policymaking, the 
cellular model enables the reassignment and 
reconstruction of the programs (cells) are yet 
implemented. In other words, in the traditional 
model of integrated planning, various compo- 
nents of the plan is based on the “strong ties” 
and hence any problem for one component (1.e., 
tie) will be extended to and affect the entire sys- 
tem. However, in the proposed cellular model, the 
relations among ties are made flexible and weak, 
and this generates a kind of functional plasticity 
for the system. One immediate outcome of these 
“weak ties” is an improved space for learning; 
novel pieces of information fluidly spread in the 
system. 

Moreover, using this updated information and 
novel learnings, the emerging challenges and 
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unseen needs are translated into a number of 
networks of cellular scenarios. This constitutes 
a comprehensive network by which one can 
define and communicate about the needs, in the 
current and future terms. During the develop- 
ment and operation of such cellular network sce- 
narios, a cellular planning system takes its own 
shape. The full elaboration of how ECP model 
works in practice is beyond the scope of this 
entry. However, in the following paragraphs, 
we describe some of the key characteristics of 
this model. 

In this cellular system, every cell of the plan 
implies a scenario (1.e., a plan at a specific period 
of one era). In the following figure, this compre- 
hensive network is illustrated. Each letter stands 
for a specific era whereas each index represents a 
scenario. A set of (micro) programs which are 
strongly linked together constitutes a family 
plan. The first element of each index symbolizes 
such family plans. For instance, Esọ means the 
ninth program in the fifth “family plan” of the 
E era (Pourezzat et al. 2012b). As mentioned 
earlier, there is a considerable effort to design 
and maintain the ties between programs and 
plans flexible and weak. However, this does not 
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suggest that all of these ties and connections are 
flexible. Sometimes, based on a perceived need 
for a local and temporal integrity, budget planners 
develop a selected number of strong ties to 
increase the process consistency. The notion of 
“family plan” as well as the idea of “mostly- 
weak-and-occasionally-strong” ties highlights 
this fact that a special consideration on the nature 
and function of ties is required in the application 
of the ECP model (Fig. 2). 

As discussed earlier, the design of ECP allows 
sustained revision of the decisions and related 
policies. This generates accountability and care 
about the consequences of the decisions and 
pushes both the planners and executers to be sen- 
sitive about the quality and chain of what is being 
implemented. 

This idea of the “chain of consequences” is 
better understood (and applied) in relation to the 
systematic connections among the cells. Each 
cell-based program alongside with other cells col- 
lectively shapes a plan. Cells can contain self- 
standing programs or they can hold one part of a 
distributed-linked plan. Moreover, some of the 
cell-based programs may be implemented at one 
era while there are programs which extend toward 
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other eras. Thus, a plan (i.e., program package) 
may include the programs of one era or more. 
Based on this, we label two types of program 
package. First, the “horizontal packages” which 
capture those cell-based program packages that 
are totally implemented in a single era. Second, 
the “vertical packages” which stand for those pro- 
gram packages that go beyond the scope of one 
specific era, consecutively or intermittently 
(Pourezzat et al. 2012a; Pourezzat and Sadabadi 
2013). The point is that the management of the 
horizontal packages seems to be easier and more 
straightforward. Although knowledge-based 
intelligence is an inseparable part of the ECP 
model, the organization of the vertical packages 
requires the higher level of intelligence and exper- 
tise. To remember our lessons from the field of 
futurology, since the implementation of these 
packages happens in longer terms, there would 
be an increased complexity and ambiguity 
(Pourezzat 2010; Pourezzat et al. 2010, 2011). 

To conclude, in the ECP-based network of 
scenarios and plans, there are numerous cell- 
based programs which extend in the countless 
eras (as symbolically shown as A to Z). This 
design highlights the developmental progress of 
the planning system. In such progress, the system 
is incrementally and openly designed and this 
embeds constructed, reconstructed, and 
deconstructed processes through which the sys- 
tem is evolved. Hence, the form and quality of this 
system are reshaped by taking into consideration 
the emerging future. 


Era-Based Budgeting 

In this section, we reapply the ECP model in the 
specific context of budgeting to generate a 
cellular-kind approach towards budgeting process 
as an alternative to the existing Iranian budgeting 
system. 

A budget document is a quantitative expression 
of the plans. Or, it might be said that the purposes 
of the plans can be interpreted with budget figures. 
In short, we may call budgeting as the art and 
knowledge of allocating scarce resources to the 
unlimited needs. The process of budgeting 
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involves different activities such as determining 
the objectives, arranging the operations, and fore- 
casting the resources. To capture the essence of 
budgeting, we might say that it is a tool for 
economic development, economic and social 
justice and distribution (production of goods 
and welfare services) through a careful consider- 
ation of the needs of the society (Ebrahimi Nejad 
and Farajvand 2013, 184—185). To summarize its 
agential capacity, we can say that the budget 
document plays three roles: 


e Managerial role: this is played out to provide 
public goods and services. 

e Social role: this is played out to establish social 
justice and exclusion. 

e Economic role: this is played out to assure 
economic growth and progress. 


These roles are completely realized through the 
implementation of the budget policies set out by 
the state each year. The implementation of these 
annual policies should be in line with the macro 
and general policies developed for the country. 
That demands a close coordination and adjust- 
ment between the legislative and executive bodies 
of the state. 

Considering budgeting as a financial planning 
system, in this entry, it is proposed that all of the 
ECP’s characteristics are applicable in the context 
and process of budgeting and through such appli- 
cation, the final budget document is reconsidered 
as an era-based plan in which one specific era is 
finalized and performed every year. 

The flexible and plastic agency of ECP- 
empowered budgeting enables policymakers to 
rethink the designed policies in relation to recent 
events and completing knowledge. They can not 
only manage the undesirable consequences of the 
plans but also terminate one plan and replace that 
with a novel one. The cellular structure of the 
ECP-based budgeting generates conditions under 
which the future actions and policies become less 
related to the previous one, while in the traditional 
“integrated” planning approach on budgeting one 
failure in the past largely affects the chain of 
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future actions. That is, it provides an opportunity 
to break path dependencies. 

In an Era-based Cellular Planning Budgeting 
system (ECBP), the needs of people and society 
(or an organizational entity like a manufacturing 
company) are defined and programmed in the 
form of independent cells or scenarios. Then, an 
extensive matrix is created to represent the variety 
and diversity of the recognized needs for each era. 
For each period, a number of scenarios are 
selected to be implemented. Those scenarios 
which remain uncompleted will be extended to 
the next phase (era). Since each era has its own 
unique vocabularies and concerns, there should be 
a systematic, linguistic relationship among the 
needs recognized in the original era and the eras 
in which those needs are still being completed. 
This linguistic adjustment minimizes the “plan- 
ning waste” and allows the seamless fulfillment of 
the ever-changing needs. 


Conclusion 


The existing Iranian budgeting system 1s tradi- 
tional, centralized, inefficient, nontransparent, 
cost-oriented, and heavily relies on oil revenues. 
In the 2016 budget bill, more than 60% of the total 
budget is allocated to the costs of governmental 
companies and agencies. Also, the average share 
of current expenditure in the total budget has been 
above 70% in the last few years. This means 
limited attention towards long-term, developmen- 
tal plans. In this entry, we have shown the major- 
ity of these problems are associated with the old- 
fashion, static structure of existing Iranian 
budgeting system. The dysfunctional structure of 
budgeting system has resulted in the greater inter- 
vention of the government in the economy which 
itself has generated additional undesirable out- 
comes. For example, there is a lack of appropriate 
information about the results of final costs and 
allocated credits and the efficacy and effective- 
ness of the programs. That is, it is hard to evaluate 
and monitor how resources are used. 

The practical and theoretical challenges asso- 
ciated with the existing model of budgeting 
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alongside with the financial constraints and the 
increasing demand for improving public service 
provision altogether call for a new method for 
developing and implementing budget plans. In 
response to this perceived need, a dynamic 
method called era-based cellular planning (ECP) 
model is introduced and elaborated in this entry as 
a potential solution to some of the existing 
problems. 

We argue that the application of the ECP model 
for the development of flexible budgeting system 
will generate new capabilities for the financing 
programs in the country to be more flexible and 
operational, especially in the face of unpredicted 
incidents. Moreover, this model increases opti- 
mum utilization of secret budgets, especially if 
watch-up subsystem is designed in a way that it 
can manage a group of confidential programs’ 
cells in each era of operation. 

One challenge remains as central in this pro- 
posed style of planning and that is how the budget 
is being controlled. It is clear that the greater 
complexity of the planning system will make con- 
trolling difficult since the “law of necessity of 
variety” (Ashby 1960) suggests that controller 
system must have sufficient diversity to be able 
in controlling the system which is meant to con- 
trol. In addition to the diversity issue, “the law of 
complexity of the requirement” (UhlI-Bien et al. 
2007) reminds us that the controller system must 
have sufficient complexity to control the system 
under its control. We proposed the watch-up sub- 
system as working solution to this functional 
challenge. 

In short, we endorse that an increased com- 
plexity and diversity in the budgeting require 
more complex subsystems to control and monitor 
the implementing budget. The point is that under 
these circumstances a watch-up subsystem would 
be useful. Hence, to produce well-grounded bud- 
gets, this watch-up subsystem should benefit from 
various relevant technical expertise. Having a 
package of expertise brings a capability in meet- 
ing the exceeding diversity of era-based 
budgeting system. The system should hold strong 
human (soft) and technical (hard) backdrop to 
monitor and control multiple scenarios and their 
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changing relationship with the original scenario 
(i.e., in the previous period) and scenarios that 
result from each one (i.e., in the next eras). Thus, 
this proposed model should act and enforce other 
relevant variables to act in such a way that none of 
the cells in the budget (1.e., different scenarios of a 
plan) remains uncontrolled. Moreover, a strategy 
is needed to monitor and control the process of 
successful implementation of a plan. 

It has also been said that the behavior of budget 
management system in era-based budgeting sys- 
tem resembles the Phoenix missile systems. To 
use this metaphorical analogy, budget executers 
watch up and track all the stages through which a 
target is reached as in the case of sophisticated 
radars; when necessary, they can cancel certain 
actions or cells and alternatively put in place new 
recalculated prioritization for the remaining path 
of the implementation process. 

To conclude, this entry is an attempt to ever- 
changing economic, societal, and technological 
needs of the country. The constant evolution of 
the perceived needs requires dynamic systems 
within which budgeting activities are well devel- 
oped and carried out. This entry proposes that 
cellular thinking is might be a useful approach in 
this regard. 
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Ethical Competence 


Donald C. Menzel 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, IL, USA 


Synonyms 


Ability; Expertise; Fitness; Moral sense; Profi- 
ciency; Sense of right and wrong; Skill; Suitability 


Definition 


Ethical competence is the quest for knowledge 
and action that defines right and wrong behavior. 


Introduction 


What does it mean to be ethically competent? 
Why is ethical competence so important? How is 
it achieved? The answers to these questions are in 
demand within and across academic disciplines 
and applied professions — medical, engineering, 
law, psychology, social work, public administra- 
tion, and more. At its root, ethical competence 
resides in the human quest for knowledge and 
action that defines right and wrong behavior, the 
touchstone of ethics. Thus, an ethically competent 
person is one who through innate or learned 
behavior can distinguish between right and 
wrong and act accordingly. 

One view is that humans have an innate ability 
to discern right from wrong and, therefore, can 
choose through free will to act (un)ethically. This 
view lends itself to an “either or” interpretation. 
That is, one is either ethical or not; there is no 
middle ground. While a careful reading of classi- 
cal philosophers such as Aristotle (384-322 BCE) 
and Immanuel Kant (1724—1804) does not lend 
itself to this view, their philosophies are often 
interpreted as such. Both Kantian ethical princi- 
ples and Aristotelian virtues have an “either/or” 
quality, one possesses them or does not. This 
arguable deterministic view 1s even more suspect 
in the age of life and work in complex modern 
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organizations, the diminished grip of religious 
beliefs, lifestyles unbounded by family custom 
and social mores, and the explosive growth of 
professions in possession of expertise that can 
help or harm humankind or nature or both. 


What Is an Ethically Competent Person? 


The ethically competent person must be capable of 
knowing the boundaries of his knowledge and 
expertise in order to do, as is often put in the medical 
profession, no harm. This fundamental necessity 
applies across occupations and professions, includ- 
ing public policy and administration. But is there 
not a significant difference between a doctor or a 
lawyer whose client is an individual/corporate 
entity and a public administrator whose client is a 
community or elected body? While it might seem 
straightforward to know how to do no harm to a 
patient facing surgery or an individual seeking jus- 
tice, there is little straightforward about knowing 
how to do no harm to a community or a collection of 
elected bosses. But, none in the medical, legal, or 
public management professions live and ply their 
trade in such a simplified world. All are challenged 
to aspire to and practice ethical competence. 

Ethical competence, particularly in the practice 
of public administration, is composed of discreet 
yet interrelated competencies — knowledge of 
ethics codes and laws, the ability to engage in 
ethical reasoning, identification of public ethics 
and values, commitment to high ethical standards, 
and advocacy of ethical practices and behaviors in 
organizations (Cooper and Menzel 2013). These 
competencies, as depicted in Fig. 1, stand in a 
dynamic relationship to one another. 

Ethical Reasoning. Knowledge of ethics codes 
and laws is a necessary but not sufficient for 
achieving competence. The ethically competent 
individual must be able to reason through difficult 
perhaps complex ethical dilemmas that typically 
require more than invoking a principle (treat others 
with dignity) or possessing a virtue (always be 
honest). She must be able to assess the situation 
by gathering relevant information, realistically 
imagining choices and outcomes, and arriving at 
a decision that results in a resolution or dissolution 
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Ethical Competence, 

Fig. 1 Dynamics of ethical 
competence (Adapted from 
Menzel 2010) 


Identify and act 
on public ethics 


and values 


of the dilemma. This reasoning process involves 
clarity of mind, creativity, and deliberation. 
Identify and Act on Public Ethics and Values. 
Ethics and values defined solely in terms of the 
individual are important but so too are ethics and 
values ascribed to societal norms. Ethically com- 
petent public administrators must be able to 
accept and act on democratic and humanitarian 
values reflected in the community at large. For 
example, freedom of speech, assembly, and asso- 
ciation are hallmark values in a democracy that 
public administrators must honor and respect. 
Promote Ethical Practices and Behaviors in 
Organizations. This competency demands that 
public administrators do more than serve as ethi- 
cal exemplars. They must be proactive advocates 
of ethical practices in their organizational envi- 
ronment. As leaders, public administrators must 
ensure that followers understand the importance 
of ethics in practice, not just in principle. In this 
sense, public managers and employees are guard- 
ians of public trust in democratic institutions. 
Commitment to High Ethical Standards. This 
competency would seem self-evident but it is not 
always so, especially if one succumbs to moral 
muteness. The organizational imperative to get 
the job done can lead to a form of moral or ethical 
self-censorship. A commitment to high ethical 
standards is an antidote to moral muteness. 
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Becoming Ethically Competent 


But what are the pathways to ethical competence? 
The start point, as already suggested, is the indi- 
vidual whose ethical worldview is typically 
formed long before he begins the often arduous 
journey to becoming a professional. Parents, 
schools, churches, communities, and even friends 
leave ethical imprints. Finding one’s ethical place 
within a profession, however, demands more. It 
requires knowledge of the ethical ways and mores 
of the profession secured from educational insti- 
tutions, organizational employers, professional 
associations, and colleagues. 

Ethical competence is a career-long endeavor 
often confronted by missed opportunities, blind 
alleys, and sometimes blind spots and other haz- 
ards. That being said, there are several pathways 
to becoming ethically competent: education, com- 
mon sense, and experience. 

Education. Competency-based learning is not 
a new enterprise, having deep roots in vocational 
education wherein skills are emphasized and 
tested. One can learn, for example, various 
welding techniques with instruction and practice, 
but eventually one must demonstrate competence 
to a teacher or potential employer that she can 
apply effective and durable welds. Knowledge, 
of course, is a presumed quantity in this process, 
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while ability is an essential ingredient. Nonethe- 
less, out of this past arrived what is now wide- 
spread in many professional fields, not just 
vocational work — knowledge, skills, and 
abilities — commonly referred to as KSAs. The 
acquisition of KSAs in public administration is 
in vogue. The knowledge component relevant to 
ethical competence is the domain of formal edu- 
cational programs at many universities and insti- 
tutions. Training workshops and seminars 
offered by professional associations also 
enhance knowledge of codes, standards, and 
laws. The skills component for achieving ethical 
competence involves learning how to recognize 
an ethical issue and, if needed, take preventive 
action. 

Common Sense and Experience. Educational 
institutions and professional associations are com- 
mon paths to ethical competence, but they do not 
have a monopoly. There are other paths, including 
common sense and experience. Both are effective 
teachers that can impart knowledge and wisdom. 
Still, as the sage Confucius advises: “By three 
methods we may learn wisdom: First, by reflec- 
tion, which is noblest; Second, by imitation, 
which is easiest; and third by experience, which 
is the bitterest.” Experience, for all it offers, can be 
a risky and unforgiving teacher. 


Conclusion 


There are many promising pathways to ethical 
competence. Nonetheless, even the most deter- 
mined traveler may discover there is no single 
pathway that will get her to the desired destina- 
tion. Why? Because there is no bright line that lets 
the traveler know when she has arrived. Rather, 
the pursuit of ethical competence is like running 
on a treadmill that does not have an off switch. 
One knows he is in motion but the destination is 
obscured by the absence of an off switch. This is 
not to suggest there is no destination but is to 
suggest that the destination can be a moving 
target always near but still just a reach away. All 
too often, however, one only knows when he has 
failed to achieve ethical competence by an unfor- 
giving ethical moment when reality makes 
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abundantly clear that ethical competence remains 
a cherished but elusive destination. 
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Ethical Values 
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Introduction 

This entry reviews how three prominent ethical 


theories can be used to guide the actions of policy 
makers who have to decide on the fate of those 
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who are seeking asylum. The analysis is being 
done using the current situation of the migrants 
who are trying to find refuge in Europe. The 
massive number of migrants from countries at 
war who are arriving in European countries 
poses an unprecedented burdensome problem 
that is creating some ethical and moral dilemmas 
for European policy makers. 

One of the main questions concerning the con- 
flict in Syria is who or which countries are going 
to take the many people fleeing the war in and 
offer them a secure place to live. Opinions on 
whether the European Union and its Member 
States are obligated to take the refugees in are 
deeply divided. While German chancellor Angela 
Merkel thinks that “coping with war refugees is a 
European-wide obligation,’ Hungarian Prime 
Minister Viktor Orban who does not understand 
the resolution of the refugee crisis as one of 
his government’s concerns disagrees (Deutsche 
Welle 2015). The ongoing dispute between the 
leaders of the EU countries shows that there are 
many ways to look at the migration problem and 
the question whether it is a country’s obligation to 
take in refugees or whether it is ethical to refuse 
access to refugees. In the end, the question is one 
of moral nature, which doesn’t make it easier to 
find an answer yet provides “lenses” to look at it 
and to discuss different standpoints and their 
application to immigration. 

The three most prominent ethical theories cho- 
sen as such “lenses” are utilitarianism, duty ethics, 
and virtue ethics. Subsequently, a brief introduction 
to these theories and the main ideas behind them 
are given, followed by an analysis addressing the 
question: what insights the theories offer in terms 
of decision-making in the refugee question? 


Migration and Utilitarianism 


Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century philosophers 
Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill account for 
the founding fathers of utilitarianism. While the 
two defined utilitarianism in slightly different 
ways, they agreed that what produces the greatest 
amount of happiness is what should be done. But 
what exactly is happiness, and what is the 
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relationship between happiness and morality? 
These questions are the main questions utilitari- 
anism deals with. 

The “principle of utility” as defined by Jeremy 
Bentham refers to “the principle that approves or 
disapproves of every action according to the ten- 
dency it appears to have to increase or lessen—1.e. 
to promote or oppose—the happiness of the per- 
son or group whose interest is in question” 
(Bentham 1948, p. 7). Thus, whether an act is 
considered “good” or “bad” depends on whether 
the consequence of this act increases or decreases 
the total amount of happiness for the persons 
affected by the act. Especially for the purpose of 
this reading’s topic, it is important to note that 
“every action” refers to actions conducted by an 
individual, as well as to actions conducted by a 
government. 

Happiness as defined by classical utilitarianism 
is “what makes a person’s life better in itself for 
him” (Bykvist 2010, p. 17). Thus, happiness is a 
“subjective state,” meaning that every person has 
her own set of values that increase or decrease her 
well-being. That said, it is impossible to generally 
say what happiness is and therewith what we 
specifically ought to do, but every person has to 
answer that question for herself, and answers may 
vary. On doing so, it is insignificant who this 
person is (e.g., origin, age, race, etc.); the only 
thing that counts is the person’s well-being or 
happiness. Even though every person individually 
defines what happiness is for her, happiness is not 
an egocentric “thing,” since “the individual’s hap- 
piness will be found in doing what is morally 
right” (Crisp 1998, p. 5) and that is to maximize 
overall happiness (Crisp 1998). But essentially, 
utilitarianism, like other moral theories, 1s 
concerned with the question what makes an action 
right and what makes it wrong. In this context, it 
should also be noted that utilitarianism does not 
deal with the world as it is, but as it should be. This 
means that advocates of utilitarianism do not 
claim that people in fact choose to do whatever 
produces the greatest amount of happiness but that 
this is what they ought to do (Crisp 1998). 

Bentham’s model applied to the case of the 
European refugee crisis would imply to sum up 
all pleasure and pain caused by an act as, for 
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example, the acceptance or rejection of refugees 
by a country. In the course of this, it could be 
acceptable to compromise some pain if in the 
end the total value for pleasure outweighs the 
total value for pain (the greater the difference, 
the better). With reference to the question whether 
a country is ought to accept war refugees, one 
would have to consider the consequences of 
acceptance and rejection for everybody affected 
by that act, such as the refugees themselves, the 
population of the receiver, as well as the popula- 
tion of the sender country. 

To provide some examples, consequences 
could be: 


(a) If rejected, refugees remained in a life- 
threatening environment, a war zone, which 
could cause pain for them and their families, 
since the consequences of war are death, inju- 
ries, devastation, etc. 

If rejected, refugees could be protected 
from having to live in a discriminatory 
environment. 

If accepted, refugees could live in a safe place 
which could result in pleasure. 

The acceptance of refugees could challenge 
the economy of the receiving country and 
therewith lower the quality of life in the 
country. 

The rejection of war refugees could prevent 
economic migrants from entering a country, 
taking jobs away from the receiving country’s 
population. 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


These and all other possible consequences 
would have to be summed up and ranked against 
each other measured by the value of pleasure and 
pain. The ethical thing to do according to utilitar- 
ianism now depends on the result of the calcula- 
tion and which of the two acts (rejection versus 
acceptance) increases happiness for the groups of 
people in question. 

What becomes clear is that one of the major 
issues with this practice, which by the way is not 
meant to be “strictly pursued before every moral 
judgment or every legislative or judicial opera- 
tion, [but which] can be always kept in view” 
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(Bentham 1948, p. 23), is the unpredictability of 
the consequences an act has; no one can tell what 
exactly the consequences of accepting or rejecting 
refugees are. 

Another question that should be addressed 
when discussing migration policy making from 
a moral perspective is whether it is ethical to 
differentiate between refugees and people who 
migrate for economic reasons. According to the 
UN Convention on the Rights of Migrants, “The 
term ‘migrant’ in article 1.1 (a) should be under- 
stood as covering all cases where the decision to 
migrate is taken freely by the individual 
concerned, for reasons of ‘personal convenience’ 
and without intervention of an external compel- 
ling factor” (UNESCO 2016). A refugee in con- 
trast is a person who did not freely choose to 
leave her country but was forced to flee due to 
war, violence, or similar reasons. Signatories to 
the Geneva Convention undertook to protect ref- 
ugees, to allow such persons to enter their coun- 
tries, and to grant temporary or permanent 
resident status to them. 

According to utilitarianism, this differentiation 
between refugees and people who want to immi- 
grate for economic reasons would be neither eth- 
ical nor unethical, since the theory doesn’t 
differentiate between people based on features 
such as origin, race, age, gender, etc. The theory 
solely focuses on the amount of well-being pro- 
duced, regardless of who the person is. “Everyone 
is to count for one, no one for more than one” 
-Bentham (Bykvist 2010, p. 18). 

In terms of the European refugee crisis and the 
question if there is such thing as a moral obliga- 
tion to accept war refugees, this means that 
according to utilitarianism there is none. Since 
the only thing that matters is the total sum of 
happiness caused by accepting refugees compared 
to the happiness caused by any alternative action 
and the motives and intentions remain irrelevant, 
one, thinking as a utilitarian, cannot speak of the 
existence of moral obligation to do something, but 
only ofthe obligation to do whatever increases the 
total amount of the group whose interest is in 
question. This stands in total contrast to the theory 
of virtue ethics. 
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Migration and Virtue Ethics 


The youngest and at the same time oldest of the 
three normative ethical theories is virtue ethics. 
Based on the ancient Greek approach of virtue 
ethics, the theory was not recognized as such 
next to deontology and utilitarianism for the lon- 
gest time. Within the last 40 years, however, virtue 
ethics has “acquired full status, recognized as a 
rival to deontological and utilitarian approaches, 
as interestingly and challenging different from 
either as they are from each other” (Hursthouse 
1999). Plato and Aristotle were the first to discuss 
motives and moral character in human behavior 
which the theory of virtue ethics is based 
on. Whereas utilitarianism concentrates on the 
outcome and the consequences of actions and 
deontology on duties and rules, virtue ethics 
emphasize (as the name already discloses) virtues, 
motives, and moral character. Accordingly, “the 
role of emotions in our moral life” (Hursthouse, 
On Virtue Ethics 1999), meaning thoughts regard- 
ing what kind of person one should be and how 
one should live, was taken into account for the 
first time. 

The main thought behind virtue ethics is that 
“an action is right for an agent if and only if the 
agent would do it from a virtuous motive (or the 
most virtuous motive available to the agent)” 
(Bykvist 2010, p. 29). It becomes clear that in 
contrast to duty ethics, virtue ethics focus on 
what we ought to be rather than what we ought 
to do. 

Thus, there are no duties, obligations, and laws 
that tell one what is moral to do in virtue ethics, 
but moral obligation is understood as an “empty 
concept” that has no validity (at least in the most 
extreme version of virtue ethics). While the other 
two ethical theories addressed here refer to “what 
we legally ought to do or what would best con- 
tribute to our welfare” (Statman 1997, p. 4), virtue 
ethics refer to what we ought to be, and that is a 
virtuous person. Yet, it is not a certain kind of 
behavior that needs to be good or right in order 
to confirm virtue, but a character trait of the actor. 
This means that an actor executes an act not 
because the act itself is good or contributes to 
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people’s welfare, but because of her (virtuous) 
character. More moderate versions of virtue ethics 
however do accept the idea of obligation and 
rightness of action as long as it 1s clear that these 
two derive from aretaic ethics, meaning the vir- 
tues of character (Statman 1997). 

Thus the question, what is a virtuous person or 
what makes a person a virtuous one? Naturally, a 
virtuous person is one who has internalized all the 
virtues. Virtues in this context are “some kind of 
relatively fixed character trait, involving disposi- 
tions to think, feel, and act in certain ways” 
(Bykvist 2010, p. 28). This means that a person 
with perfect moral virtues is one “with morally 
right desires but with no commitment to seeing to 
it that they remain right and (typically) with no 
conception of them as right” (Baron 1985). 

Consequently, an act becomes virtuous if it 
makes a human life flourish, meaning that through 
the act, the actor’s life becomes a better human 
life. Extreme version of virtue ethics argues that 
moral virtue is closely connected to intellectual 
virtue, which implies that in order to be a character 
of moral virtue, one has to have character of 
intellectual virtue. This in turn means that virtuous 
character, intellectually as well as morally, shall 
remain reserved to the elite (Rorty 1996). 

The role of culture in the development of vir- 
tues has been addressed by intellectuals, such as 
British philosopher John Cottingham, who 
described “good life” as a “structured pattern of 
living. ..whose fundamentals have to be rooted in 
a civic culture, a culture in which the right path- 
ways of emotion and action have been laid down 
in infancy and fostered by long habits of training 
and upbringing” (Cottingham 1994, p. 177). 
Cottingham adds that it is yet not impossible for 
a person who grew up in a culture that did not lay 
down the “right pathways of emotion and action” 
to become a virtuous person. However, this would 
require a “radical self-remarking will” (ibid.) that 
only small elite would have. This relates to 
Rorty’s argument mentioned earlier, in which 
she explains the connection between intellectual 
and moral virtue (cf. p. 12). 

In reference to the European refugee crisis and 
the question whether there exists a moral 
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obligation for a country to accept refugees, advo- 
cates of the most extreme version of virtue ethics 
would negate this question, since moral obligation 
is understood as an “empty concept” that has no 
foundation because principles such as moral obli- 
gations have failed as a guide for the solution of 
practical dilemmas. Thus, practical dilemmas are 
too complex as that they could be solved through 
the application of a principle that in most cases 
cannot offer a solution to conflicting consider- 
ations which are inherent in practical dilemmas. 
More moderate versions of virtue ethics however 
would argue that there could be a moral obliga- 
tion, as long as it derived from a virtuous character 
or mind. 

It becomes clear that the definition of “virtue” 
is not universal but rather subjective. This opens 
to the door more than one possible “right” act in 
one situation. In other words, one practical 
dilemma can have more than one “right” way to 
act upon, depending on the virtues at stake. 
Applied to the present case of the European refu- 
gee crisis, two virtuous persons could be asked the 
same question, for example, whether they would 
vote in favor or against a refugee quota that deter- 
mines how many refugees each member country 
of the European Union has to receive. Important 
in this connection is that both persons are facing 
the same situation under the same circumstances. 
Virtuous person one could say that out of solidar- 
ity to the refugees she thinks that a refugee quota 
is a good idea, since it would provide people with 
a place to go (which they otherwise might not be 
offered). Virtuous person two however could say 
that she thinks out of respect for the refugees’ 
freedom to choose for themselves which country 
they want to live in that the refugee quota is not a 
good idea. This means that “two virtuous agents, 
faced with the same choice in the same circum- 
stances, may act differently’, and, nevertheless, 
both be right” (Hursthouse, Slote on Self- 
Sufficiency 1993). 

What has to be mentioned however is that in 
order for the explained example to be valid, one 
must accept that “right” and “wrong” are not 
necessarily contraries and that an act can possibly 
be right and wrong at the same time. This means 
that one can act in favor of one virtue and at the 
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same time, through the same act, contrary to 
another. Virtues would be conflicting in this situ- 
ation due to the fact that there is more than one 
“right” solution (Statman 1997). Another poten- 
tial for conflict is the definition of virtues. Defini- 
tions could vary from person to person and culture 
to culture and as a consequence reduces the gen- 
eralizability or universality of the theory. 

In terms of the European refugee crisis, “cul- 
ture” is an especially sensitive matter. One fear is 
that the cultural differences between refugees and 
the population in receiving countries will be insur- 
mountable. Differences in culture and their 
connected virtues have been portrayed as espe- 
cially strong between the occident and the orient 
by critical voices. Others however praise multi- 
culturalism and interpret the crisis as an opportu- 
nity to develop a more open-minded, tolerant, and 
diverse culture in Europe. The question for virtue 
ethics in this context would be what should and 
what should not be considered a “virtue,” who 
decides on that, how much leeway should be 
given to definitions, and where is the fine line 
between virtue and the contrary? 

In contrast to utilitarianism, according to virtue 
ethics, it would be ethical to act in a certain way, 
even if this way was not the most beneficial in 
terms of overall happiness. A justification for such 
an act could, for example, be the fact that someone 
wishes or decides to be a certain type of person. 
Applied to the European refugee crisis and the 
question whether countries are ought to accept or 
reject refugees, this would mean that according to 
virtue ethics, it could be ethically acceptable to 
receive refugees even if it was confirmed that the 
negative consequences outweigh the positive 
ones, just because it is a virtue to the actor to be 
charitable, kind, and willing to be helpful 
(Swanton 1997). 

In terms of the earlier question regarding if 
there was a moral obligation according to moder- 
ate virtue ethics for a country to accept refugees, it 
can be said that there could be one, as long as this 
obligation derives from a virtuous character or 
mind. Considering the situation of refugees flee- 
ing a war that put their lives in danger and maybe 
destroyed their goods and chattels, in other words 
considering there is a person in need, one could 
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argue that a virtuous person whose character traits 
include, for example, kindness, would want to 
help the person in need. Yet not because someone 
else made it obligatory to her, but because she 
herself recognizes that she is obliged to help, 
because it is a virtuous thing and she is a virtuous 
person with respective character traits. 


Migration and Deontology/Duty Ethics 


Eighteenth-century philosopher Immanuel Kant 
accounts for the founding father of duty ethics 
and the concept of the categorical imperative. As 
the name “duty ethics” already implies, according 
to this theory, an action is moral if it is done from 
duty. In this context, something is done from duty 
if it is done because it is the right thing to do 
(Stratton-Lake 2000). In order to understand the 
thought behind Kant’s concept of duty, a closer 
look at what is understood by “duty” is necessary. 
The word “duty” for some people might have a 
negative connotation; soldiers supposedly kill out 
of duty (to their country or to their fellows), and 
judicial officers out of duty (to the law) could 
make a family homeless, because the family was 
unable to pay the rent even though the reason for 
their illiquidity could be that the father fell ill with 
cancer. In other words, doing something “out of 
duty” in common usage is not necessarily some- 
thing that is understood as morally “right,” but 
rather morally questionable. The way the word 
“duty” is used in duty ethics is different from 
what was described before. Thus, for Kant, 
“duty” refers “solely to the respect we owe to 
humanity in ourselves and others and to the vari- 
ous forms of moral self-constraint that we must 
exercise, when necessary, in order to be rationally 
self-governing beings” (Wood 2008, p. 159). 
Accordingly, Kant differentiates between “juridi- 
cal duties,” meaning a duty that is externally 
coerced, and “inner or self-constraint duties.” 
“Inner or self-constraint duties” are duties that 
one herself decides to act upon from free will and 
not because an external party tells her to do so. In 
other words, “‘Duty’ refers to the act of freely 
making yourself desire something and do it 
because you appreciate the objective moral 
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reasons there are for doing it” (Wood 2008, 
p. 159). What needs to be clarified now is what 
would account for “moral reasons” as motive of 
duty. Put differently, what makes us desire a cer- 
tain action? Kant, besides from objective reasons, 
also mentions feelings (The Metaphysics of 
Morals). He divides them up into four categories, 
which are (1) moral feelings (“feelings of 
approval or disapproval directed at actions”), 
(2) conscience (“moral feelings directed to one- 
self, in view of some action performed or contem- 
plated”), (3) love of human beings (“e.g. any form 
of benevolent caring or concern for the welfare of 
another as a person who is an end in itself’), and 
(4) respect (“for the dignity of a person, or for the 
moral law as the basis of our own rational self- 
government’) (Wood 2008, p. 160). 

Kant furthermore defined the “moral principle” 
or the “supreme principle of morality” through 
what he calls “the concept of a categorical imper- 
ative.” The “moral principle” strictly speaking 
consists of three “formulas”: (1) the formula of 
universal law (“Act only in accordance with that 
maxim through which you can at the same time 
will that it become a universal law”), (2) the for- 
mula of humanity as an end in itself (“So act that 
you use humanity, as much in your own person as 
in the person of every other, always at the same 
time as an end and never merely as a mean”), and 
(3) the formula of autonomy (“the idea of the will 
of every rational being as a will giving universal 
law”) (Wood 2008, p. 66). These “formulas” in 
turn are based on the concept of the “categorical 
imperative.” This concept presumes that every 
action consists of an end and the required means 
to the end. Thus, one sets and ends (something 
one wants to do or achieve) and performs the 
required means (whatever it takes to achieve the 
end). This is what Kant calls a “hypothetical 
imperative.” A “categorical imperative” in con- 
trast is “not conditional on some prior end”, which 
means it is valid in any case, without exceptions. 
It furthermore demands one to do act in a certain 
way, regardless of what one might “want” to do 
(Wood 2008). 

In terms of the European refugee crisis and the 
question whether countries should accept refu- 
gees, this would mean that according to Kant, 
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one would have to ask himself if one could con- 
sistently and rationally want that everyone thinks 
it’s ok to refuse access to refugees. Keeping the 
first and the second “formulas” of the moral prin- 
ciple, which refer to “the will that one’s act 
becomes universal law” and “humanity as an 
and in itself’ in mind, one would come to the 
conclusion that refusing to admit refugees and 
therewith refusing help to people in need would 
disrespect formula one and two and can thus not 
be a morally right act in accordance with duty 
ethics. 

Kant further differentiates between “rights” 
and “ethics,” which both entail their own “sys- 
tems” of duties. “Right is a system of rational 
moral norms whose function is to guarantee the 
treatment of humanity as an end in itself by 
protecting the external freedom of persons 
according to universal laws” (Wood 2008, 
p. 162). Right underlies juridical duties that are 
enforced or coerced by external powers such as 
civil or criminal courts. Yet, Kant emphasizes that 
(unfortunately) not all juridical duties can be 
coerced (e.g., in international rights). Ethical 
duties in contrast “must never be coercively 
enforced” (Wood 2008, p. 162). “Ethics” refer to 
what was mentioned earlier concerning “inner or 
self-constraint duties.” 

Applied to the case of the European refugee 
crisis this would mean that a country that would 
act in a morally correct way, according to duty 
ethics, would be a country that out of duty, for 
instance, motivated by the concern for the welfare 
and well-being of the people fleeing a war (love of 
human beings), decides to admit refugees. 
A country could also act morally by taking refu- 
gees in with the motive to comply with the 
Geneva Convention from 1951, whose signatories 
agreed to protect refugees, which includes allo- 
wing them to enter their countries and granting 
them some form of legal status (e.g., permanent or 
temporary residency). 

One of the debatable aspects of Kant’s theory 
of duty ethics is whether two duties can be 
conflicting. Conflicting conflicts could lead to a 
moral dilemma, meaning that whichever decision 
the agent makes, the act cannot be solely “right.” 
An example would be a promise that one cannot 
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keep or, with reference to the European refugee 
crisis, the question whether helping the refugees 
(duty one) and protecting the country’s society 
(duty 2) are conflicting. Kant states that two duties 
cannot conflict in way that would make it impos- 
sible to do “right.” More specifically, his argu- 
ment consists in the following: 

A conflict of duties would be a relation 
between them in which one of them would cancel 
the other (wholly or in part). — But since duty and 
obligation are concepts that express objective 
practical necessity of certain actions and two 
rules opposed to each other cannot be necessary 
at the same time, if it is a duty to act in accordance 
with the opposite rule is not a duty but even 
contrary to duty; so a collision of duties and obli- 
gations is inconceivable. However, a subject may 
have, in a rule he prescribes to himself, two obli- 
gating grounds, one or the other of which is not 
sufficient to put him under duty. When two such 
grounds conflict with each other, practical philos- 
ophy says not that the stronger obligation takes 
precedence but that the stronger obligating ground 
prevails. (Kant 1996, p. 16) 

The abovementioned example would account for 
what Kant calls “two obligating grounds.” Thus, 
there would be two different obligating reasons: 
one would be to help people in need (the refugees) 
and the other would be to protect the country’s 
society. The first point offers a reason why there is 
a strict duty for a country to accept refugees, while 
the second one provides a reason why there is a duty 
not to do so. According to Kant, the “stronger 
obligating ground prevails,” meaning the stronger 
reason (in our example either to protect the country’s 
society or to help the refugees) “wins.” But how 
does one decide which reason is stronger? While he 
defines different categories of duties, such as imper- 
fect and perfect duties for which a guideline 
addressing which duty is “stronger” is given, Kant 
does not specifically offer an answer to this question 
that would satisfy each and every case (Wood 2008). 

Another issue with Kant’s theory is similar to 
the difficulties with the subjective definition of 
virtues in virtue ethics. Thus, the definition of 
absolute morals is not generalizable; different 
people living in different cultures could use dif- 
ferent definitions. 


Ethical Decision-Making: An Applied Structure Addressing Ethical Challenges 


Summing Up 


It is quite complicated for EU policy makers to 
address the issue of the refugees with an ethical 
and moral approach. This entry illustrates how com- 
plicated an ethical and moral policy would be for 
any individual country. The process becomes even 
more complex when any national policy might 
require a consensus between the 28 autonomous 
governments of the European Union. The entry 
also discusses how ethical policies might affect 
both the negative and the positive consequences of 
migration. It emphasizes how difficult it 1s to adopt 
ethical policy initiatives that could solve or at least 
control the present chaos, disorder, and uncertainty 
created by the arrival of this massive number of 
refugees. Many of the policies being contemplated 
might create an unsustainable economic and politi- 
cal challenge to the European countries. 
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Introduction 


Dependent upon public authority, innumerable cit- 
izens can be positively affected or dramatically 
harmed, taxpayer dollars can be efficiently man- 
aged or incalculable in loss, and public agencies 
can be perceived as problem solvers or simply 
agents of ineffectiveness and obsolescence by the 
public they serve. Employing a process to affect 
lasting positive outcomes in the public interest 
through ethical decision-making is rife with hur- 
dles and one might therefore assert is not, nor 
should it normally be, easy (Sessions 1950). 

Few situations could be more instructive in 
dissecting what went wrong in ethical decision- 
making than exposés beginning in 2016 that 
tracked the tragic lead poisoning of the municipal 
water system of the City of Flint, Michigan. Public 
management decisions at state, local, and federal 
levels directly affecting the economically ravaged 
city caused irreparable harm to Flint’s children and 
citizens (Events 2016; Gupta et al. 2016). 

Whether represented by an initial cost-cutting 
decision to switch water supplied from Lake 
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Huron to that coming from the Flint River without 
treating river water to protect against lead pipe 
corrosion in Flint at a reportedly available $150/ 
day cost, or what The Detroit News editorialized 
as the “negligent and mind-bogglingly bureau- 
cratic response to resident complaints about the 
water,” or the time taken to ultimately hold 
accountable those public servants who were 
aware and yet failed in their fundamental ethical 
duties and oversight to citizens, the resulting deba- 
cle has manifested tragic and long-term unethical 
consequences (Assigning Blame 2016; Poisoned 
Water 2017). The Flint, Michigan lead water scan- 
dal presents a historical case study in the failure of 
ethical decision-making at multiple public levels, 
with but a few courageous public servants willing 
to ethically voice what should have been a super- 
seding public interest in decision-making (Gupta 
et al. 2016; Taillefer 2016). 

The mistakes impacting Flint remind that con- 
siderations and decisions of public administrators 
should remain under continuing objective and 
transparent public scrutiny. And yet at the same 
time, the process of decision-making for public 
administrators has never been as severely chal- 
lenged by stakeholders who retain polarized parti- 
san, personal, and/or business, labor, and 
community conflicts of interest throughout stages 
of issue identification and consideration for public 
authorities, perhaps through endless appeal. 

How then is one to proceed through the mine- 
field of challenging ethical decisions in an applied 
fashion? 

The author’s purpose in this Chapter is to pro- 
vide a general, yet dynamically capable, applied 
structure for deciding long-term ethical choices 
across varied public administrators in their duty 
to the public. 

Proposing an applied framework, the author 
cautions that the field of ethical decision-making 
is diverse and steeped in the academic literature, 
including that presented in this Encyclopedia. The 
analysis and research of others, some of which is 
cited here, is not intended to be supplanted and if 
unfamiliar to the reader is worthwhile for further 
exploration and critical examination as a public 
administrator and decision maker (Bazerman 
1994; Craft 2013; Gentile 2017a; Newell et al. 
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2014; Paine 2006; O’Fallon and Butterfield 
2005; Sandel 2017; Shapiro and Stefhovich 
2001). 

Guiding those who find themselves required to 
make ethical choices for the public across varied 
administrative authority, this work is designed to 
provide a cognitive outline founded upon six prac- 
tical, decision-making steps (Fig. 1). This decisional 
framework embeds core ethical values with probing 
questions to remind decision makers not only of a 
full consideration of external circumstances but also 
foster awareness of social and psychological hurdles 
that can derail ethical intent and outcomes in long- 
term public administration decision-making. 

Suggesting an applied process of cognitive 
decision-making to augment value-laden approaches 
to instilling or encouraging ethical action, the 
author is constantly reminded of the insight of 
ethicist Michael Josephson, “We judge ourselves 
by our intent, but we are judged by our last worst 
act.” (Josephson 2017) 


Stakeholders 


While perhaps a bit more familiar in sectors other 
than public administration, the concept of stake- 
holders and considering the input and potential 
consequences of decisions as they impact stake- 
holders prior to action is key to this recommended 
framework of ethical decision-making. 

Simply put, “stakeholders” are those actors 
who can affect, or are affected by, a decision 
(Freeman 1984; Univ Kansas 2017). Various cate- 
gories of stakeholders are described in the literature 
and may be categorically itemized as required 
sources of input to individual decision-making 
roles because of their roles (Bader et al. 2011; UK 
NHS 2017; Univ Kansas 2017; World Bank 2017). 

Employing the saga of Flint, Michigan and the 
lasting impact of its lead water poisoning as a 
poignant example, stakeholders can be varied, 
numerous, and shift required priority of their con- 
sideration depending upon the issue to be decided. 
In that debacle for example, citizens directly 
affected by contaminated water should have 
been prioritized above other stakeholders as deci- 
sions were made; particularly children and the 
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1. Facts; Critically “discern” facts: 
e First, “Stop and Think”... before acting 





e Actively listen; aggressively push to realize all pertinent facts 
- Bad “Facts” do not age well with time. 
e Stakeholders may hold conflicting interests or appeal to our biases 
- Express expectation to stakeholders to fully disclose facts 
e Prepare analytical, objective and probing Q’s to challenge bias 
2. Issues; 
e Identify Stakeholders - Those affecting, or are affected by, a decision 
e What are the Ethical Issues? - 3 questions assist identification: 
a.Who is making the decision? 
b.What is or should be our role in the decision making process? 
c.Who is likely affected by the decision? In what manner? 
3. Ethical Standards; Look long-term with 5 fundamental challenges: 
e What is our Duty? — Overriding duty “best interests of the public” 
- Laws, codes of conduct & organizational values applicable? 
e What are the Rights of Stakeholders we need to acknowledge & observe? 
e What is Best Practice in our authority or public charge? 
e What are our Core Values and do they align with our Organization? 
e How are competitive duties, rights, best practice and values weighed? 
4. Input; Seek information from a diversity of stakeholders 
e Is there need for others’ experience, independence, or expertise? 
5. Impartiality and Transparency, and; 
e Weare all self-interested Which perspective, including ours, is objectively most 
supported by the Facts, and which less? 
e Were diverse stakeholder input and creative, yet ethical, alternatives sufficiently 
explored and acknowledged? Are there multiple choices? 
e How would a contemplated action look prominently displayed in social media or the 
front page of the newspaper? 
e Would this action be “right” if everyone did the same? How would | feel if done to 
me? 
e How do I want to be remembered by those who care about me? 
e How transparent have decisional processes and outcomes been? 
6. Reflection 
e What factually happened? 
e Did expected outcomes occur? What was not expected? 
e What should have been done? Why wasn’t it? 
e What should not have been done? Why was it? 
e Cover-ups often result in worse outcomes than initial mistakes 


Ethical Decision-Making: An Applied Structure Addressing Ethical Challenges, Fig. 1 Six-Step Applied Struc- 
ture for Ethical Decision Making (Hartman et al. 2014; Kidder 1995; Paine 2007) 


elderly who were impacted more severely by the Stakeholders in public administration deci- 
negative, long-term health consequences of lead sions in addition to the public at large are at 
contamination (ATSDR 2007). times particularly thorny to identify (Bader et al. 
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2011). While traditional political parties continue 
to influence pubic decision-making and leaders, 
their impact has become diluted by organized 
and informal groups of partisan, issue-specific, 
personal, union-based, and business-driven indi- 
viduals and organizations (Hayes 2016). Globali- 
zation and increased electronic transparency 
have also amplified stakeholder awareness and 
increased stakeholder contribution to decisional 
processes (Friedman 2005). 


“Instinct,” “Sensibility,” and Our 
So-Called “Gut” 


Before walking through a general applied frame- 
work for ethical decision-making, it is incumbent 
to mention the role emotions (and later, irrational- 
ity) have upon making the correct moral choice 
(Haidt 2001). If fact, some fundamental moral 
choice proponents have suggested that linear and 
cognitive strategies may obstruct ethical decision- 
making, deterring what the decision maker inher- 
ently knows to be the ethical choice or fostering 
rationalizations for acting (Hauser 2007; Lerner 
et al. 2015; Zhong 2017). 

Yet relying on emotions, instinct or “gut” alone 
has been challenged by both analysts and aca- 
demics for ongoing decisional failures (Hertz 
2013; Paine 2007). 


Six-Step Applied Structure of Ethical 
Decision-Making 


The author recommends a six-step, applied pro- 
cess of Ethical Decision-Making for public 
administrators and those facing ethical chal- 
lenges, value-based and enabled by a stakeholder 
analysis, while dynamic in elements to be thor- 
oughly considered. This process was created by 
the author but is highly informed by and draws or 
adapts certain elements from the research and 
analyses of many others (Gentile 2017a; Hartman 
et al. 2014; Kidder 1995; Paine 2007). It is 
outlined simply for introduction below as: 


1. Determining Facts 
2. Recognizing Ethical Issues 
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3. Identifying Applicable Ethical Standards 

. Seeking Required Input/Expertise 

5. Maintaining Decisional Impartiality and 
Transparency 

6. Reflecting on Outcomes (Fully described in 
Fig. 1). 


K 


Determining Facts 
In the Parable of the Sadhu, businessman and 
writer Bowen McCoy relates his team’s dramatic 
encounter with a Nepalese holy man (the 
Sadhu”) who literally falls deathly ill into the 
planned climbing route of McCoy’s team 
summiting the peaks of the Himalayas. Adding 
to McCoy’s immediate dilemma of the Sadhu’s 
fate are reminders of his own experience in a prior, 
yet failed, Everest climb where the unplanned 
intervention of others saved his life. Relating the 
struggle of making the decision how to respond to 
the unexpected ethical challenge whether to save 
the Sadhu or move forward through a narrow 
window of weather availability in his dangerous 
trek and goal of reaching the summit this time 
around, McCoy uses his story to reflect upon a 
number of individual and organizational chal- 
lenges to ethical decision-making (McCoy 2007). 

Among his observations, McCoy describes 
ethical decision-making as “making a tough call 
within a muddle of ambiguity.” This statement is 
critically instructive to ethical decision-making. 
While ethical decisions require identifying objec- 
tive “Facts,” facts often remain uncertain, ill- 
defined, and not easily ascertainable. Some have 
analogized this factual decisional uncertainty to 
that experienced in combat and described as the 
“fog of war”: 

War is the realm of uncertainty; three quarters of the 

factors on which action in war is based are wrapped 

in a fog of greater or lesser uncertainty. A sensitive 

and discriminating judgment is called for; a 


skilled intelligence to scent out the truth 
(emphasis added) (Von Clausewitz 1897). 


“Facts” however remain things certain, known 
to exist or having existed. Even in light of con- 
temporary political discourse regarding the uncer- 
tainty of scientific judgment, facts are discernable. 
While often described simply as “Facts,” the first 
challenge in ethical decision-making lay as 
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McCoy recognized in objectively “discerning” 
what they are (Lord et al. 1979). 

Complicating the accurate assessment of facts 
and the process of decision-making, anxiety, 
stress, and fear in facing potential conflict with 
others due to ethical challenges can distort deci- 
sional process (Hertz 2013). Stress can subject a 
decision maker to tunnel vision, while anxiety can 
push one to more risk-averse behavior and defer- 
ence to authority. However, studies suggest that 
mindfully acknowledging these feelings serves as 
an “emotional thermostat” to help recalibrate 
objective decision-making (Hertz 2013). 

Facts that support hope in stressful moments 
also provide a dopamine-like rush and pleasantly 
deceptive reliability to decision makers. Knowing 
we tend to adjust our thinking if data is supportive, 
but tend to ignore information that contracts our 
pre-conceptions or outlook, is crucial to objec- 
tively recognizing critical facts (Hertz 2013). As 
Professor Hertz and others have concluded, while 
emotion and “instinct” are not to be simply 
ignored, cognitively framing decision-making 
can be invaluable to ethical outcomes. 

To “discern” Facts though we must do at least 
four things critically and well: 


(a) First, “Stop and Think”... because before 
deciding we often do not, but instead tend to 
rely solely upon our emotions when facing an 
ethical challenge 

(b) Actively listen for “Facts,” aggressively 
pushing to realize pertinent information 
informing our decision; hearing what we 
need to hear. Paraphrasing many others, 
“bad” facts do not age well over time. 

(c) Appreciate those on our team or those 
reporting or seeking to inform us may hold 
conflicting interests, or appeal to our known 
or perceived biases. To offset potential hur- 
dles, we must voice an expectation to these 
stakeholders that the full nature of facts (both 
information perceived as positive or support- 
ive of our views and information that may 
challenge our predilections) underpins ethical 
decision-making. 

(d) Prepare to ask all providing information, 
including those tapped for their expertise, 
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analytical, objective and probing questions 
to both help neutralize bias and fully and 
factually inform the decision process. 


Identifying the Ethical Issues 
Ethical issues can obstruct our predetermined 
objectives and unachieved goals (the figurative 
“Sadhu” obstructing our otherwise planned path- 
way or goal — (McCoy 2007)) long before we 
clearly understand the “Facts” surrounding an 
ethical challenge. While listed as the second pro- 
cedural step, ethical issues often initially confront 
decision makers before the operative facts are 
known. These procedural steps may therefore be 
used interchangeably. 

Stakeholder analysis begins to provide import 
to identifying ethical issues when we ask at least 
three questions: 


e Who is making the decision? 

e What is or should be our role in the decision- 
making process? 

e Who is affected by the decision, and in what 
manner? 


The events in Flint, Michigan, again provide 
illustrative insight. If limited to a decisional per- 
spective of taxpayer cost-savings alone in secur- 
ing cheaper water resources, the decision maker’s 
process risks narrowly and incorrectly identifying 
those significantly impacted as a consequence of 
the decision. This focus effectively circumscribes 
an economic decision from the broader ethical 
context of the disastrous impact upon affected 
stakeholders of the deadly quality of a publicly 
consumed resource. 


Appreciating Applicable Ethical Standards 

If we are to apply standards and make decisions, 
what do we mean by “ethics”? (Paine 2007) With 
due respect to aged, extensive, and often divergent 
ethics philosophy theories, researchers, and 
authors (Ethics 2017), in the applied process 
used, “ethics” is generally defined as values across 
the organization (Beshers and Gino 2015; Gentile, 
2017b). While specific values vary, many believe 
there is a broad and fair consistency in their 
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identification and presence, even across cultures 
(Gentile 2017b). 

To outline and effectively implement values 
within ethical standards in a decision-making con- 
text, we must look long-term and ask five funda- 
mental inquiries (Paine 2007). 


e What is our Duty? 

e What are the Rights of Stakeholders to be 
acknowledged and observed? 

e What is Best Practice within our authority or 
public charge? 

e What Core Values do we hold and do they 
align with the values of our Organization? 

e How are competitive ethical duties, rights, 
best practice and institutional values and 
those we hold to be weighed and reconciled? 


Duty 

While it can be stated much more simply than 
uniformly applied, the fundamental ethical 
duty of those in public service is to the “best 
interests” of the public (Bozeman 2007). At least 
theoretically, this means where required, the self- 
interest of decision makers, the interests of others 
to whom they report and those of remaining stake- 
holders who may seek to influence decision- 
making, must all be subordinated to the best inter- 
est of the public. This is neither easily done nor 
consistently realized as Ethical Standards to be 
applied are analyzed. 

“Duty” is best described as an obligation to 
act or not to act in a certain manner (Bozeman 
2007; Paine 2007). (This analysis and question 
fundamentally presents a deontological perspec- 
tive of ethical accountability.) Some would go so 
far as to say this obligation of “duty” in public 
service is that of a “fiduciary” duty to the public 
that is it is our sole responsibility to decide and do 
what is in the best interests of the public (Ponet 
et al. 2013). In public administration, our duty 
means upholding the best interests of those to 
whom the greatest obligation is owed as we 
explore and weigh the interests and ethical alter- 
natives of all stakeholders. 

Duty (and Rights) may be dictated within law, 
codes of conduct, and regulation. Decision 
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makers then need be familiar with and under- 
stand both their letter and intended spirit or 
seek the input of others who do. If not, decision 
makers risk the consequences of failing those 
dictates. In weighing competitive obligations, 
certain compliance provisions may effectively 
mandate an ethical duty above what appears to 
be the best interest of the public (Dist. of 
Columbia 2008). Informatively disregarding 
such a directed duty should not be lightly 
entertained and requires a deliberative weighing 
process as described further below. 


Rights 

In application to stakeholders, a “right” is the 
obligation decision makers must observe 
towards that specific stakeholder. (While 
describing a deontological accountability, this 
analysis and question also invites an ethical social 
justice perspective of responsibility and fairness 
to the expectations of others.) Often competitive 
rights and duties are at the core of ethical decision- 
making in public administration. 

As an example, applying competitive rights 
and duties in Flint’s case of providing public 
water, the right of water users to clean and safe 
water may compete with the right of taxpayers 
collectively to decide the limits on what they pay 
for that resource or challenge the duty of regula- 
tors to certify water safety under governing 
standards. 

Rights of the public to transparently participate 
in decisions through open public meetings and 
records are often specified in law or rules of pro- 
cess and directly impact decision-making. 


Best Practice 

If duties and rights involve obligations, best prac- 
tice in public administration is informed by and 
modeled to standards and principles of excel- 
lence across similar organizations and the pro- 
fessionals within them (ACM 1993; ASPA 2014). 
Best practice outlines conduct that is worthwhile 
but not necessarily subject to objective measures 
of action — some describe as “shoulds” or aspira- 
tional goals. Best practice often exemplifies aspi- 
rational excellence. (Best practice draws upon 
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ethical concepts of “virtue” that exemplify char- 
acter in the decision maker or outcome.) 

The ASPA Code of Ethics provides a classic 
example of a code of ethical conduct and guidance 
for ethical action that lists aspirational goals and 
best practice for those in public administration 
(ASPA 2014). 


Core Values 
Most organizations, either formally or as a matter 
of organizational culture, aspire to a set of values. 
Most individuals, across cultures and demo- 
graphics, have core values upon which they act 
(Gentile 2017b; Paine 2007). These values can 
drive ethical decision-making (These are often 
seen as “commitments” made in the social con- 
tract of interaction with others (Paine 2007).). For 
example, if an organization states a commitment 
that all decisions within the organization must be 
made in public, transparency serves as a pre- 
determined value in outcomes and may drive 
decisional procedure. If no duty or right dictates, 
or observation of best practice suggests, transpar- 
ency, a public manager’s core value of openness 
as an agency leader serves to promote transpar- 
ency as a core value in agency decision-making. 
Harvard professors have compiled a list of 
eight ethical Principles (so-called CODEX) com- 
monly found in law, codes of ethics, and traditions 
across sectors that outline fundamental ethical 
norms and are derived from duty, rights, best 
practice, and values examination (Paine 2007). 
Those eight principles are: the Fiduciary, Prop- 
erty, Reliability, Transparency, Dignity, Fairness, 
Citizenship, and Responsiveness Principles. One 
or a combination of these values may serve as an 
anchor for decision-making in a public agency. 
As with a conflict among duties, rights, and 
best practice, the values of the organization may 
not align with the core values of decision makers 
within the organization and further require careful 
weighing of alternatives in ethical deliberations 
by decision makers (Redman 2014; Yates 2017). 


Weighing Process 
The third step in process is to assess what duties, 
rights, best practice, and core values are 
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applicable to each stakeholder and then prioritize 
them. As an over-arching ethical principle, while 
the “best interests” of the public may be a general 
and at times even an aspirational standard, 
maintaining such an ethical duty as a controlling 
“Purpose” or “Shared Value” in ethical decision- 
making and can guide weighing competitive eth- 
ical components (Gentile 2017c). 

Decision makers must be both prepared and 
equipped to appreciate contemplated alternatives 
and their short-term and long-term impacts in 
order to identify who will likely seek to affect 
those alternatives in outcomes that are positive 
to the public interest as well those reflective of 
self-interest. While classification of stakeholders 
may be directed by existing procedure or best 
practice in varied public roles, decision makers 
must focus upon those directly affected by deci- 
sions and at the same time, not under-appreciate 
potential actors significantly affected by or who 
can affect the decision. The debacle of leadership 
failures in the recognition and priority of young 
boys as prioritized stakeholders in an educational 
institutional decision-making involving former 
assistant football coach Jerry Sandusky 1s instruc- 
tive in this regard (Freeh and Sullivan 2012). 

Weighing conflicting duties, rights, best prac- 
tice, and core values from stakeholders in decision 
processes naturally contemplates available human 
and resource capital and other factors, such as 
public administration authority and the multiple 
complexities of implementation and execution. 
These can generate independent constraints upon 
decision-making. And there may in fact be multi- 
ple ethical choices from which the decision maker 
may be required to choose (Kidder 1995). If the 
focus is upon “ethical” decision-making with an 
overriding duty to the best interests of citizens 
however, the challenge of decision makers is not 
to ignore unethical outcomes or to promise ethical 
outcomes that are unlikely to be executable, but to 
use decision-making to best determine what 
action is the ethical outcome under applicable 
limitations exist or when the decision maker 
must attempt to overcome that limitations. 

The process of outlining individual stake- 
holders and prioritizing aligned or competitive 
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duties, rights, best practice, and values takes thor- 
ough and objective consideration and time. This is 
particularly apparent in the midst of “muddled” 
circumstances. While challenging, as the Flint 
circumstances outline, graphic examples of the 
failure to do so demonstrate worst-case public 
service failures. 


Securing Required Input and Needed 
Expertise 

One challenge to leadership in ethical decision- 
making is knowing when to not only draw upon 
the needed input of stakeholders potentially 
impacted by a decision but also the specialized 
expertise of those smarter or more experienced 
within the subject matter central to the decision. 
Decision makers in Flint failed to do so (Gupta 
et al. 2016; Taillefer 2016; The Virginia Tech 
2017). 

As described immediately below, due to our 
own self-interest and innumerable cognitive biases, 
seeking the aid of an impartial but respected third 
party can help process difficult ethical challenges. 
To the extent allowed by conflicting duties and 
rights (for example, legal restrictions on confiden- 
tial information), consultation with expertise 
should be implemented by offering those consulted 
the full complement of “Facts” of which the orga- 
nization is aware or can determine. 

Caution should be exercised to appreciate 
here that where consultation with an independent 
third party can occur, the decision maker should 
not expect to transfer the ethical duty to decide 
the ethical issue. The purpose of seeking insight 
is guidance and advice, not removal of account- 
ability by the decision maker to ultimately make 
the decision. Taking the time to weigh alterna- 
tives and stakeholder responsibilities beforehand 
also equips the decision maker to enable an 
objective third party to recognize perspectives 
that are limited, ill informed, or potentially 
biased. 


Maintaining Impartiality and Transparency in 
Making a Decision 

All processes and cognitive strategies are subject 
to assumptions and individual prejudices. 
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Research suggests that “inappropriate” self- 
interest may be unconsciously obscured in the 
decision maker, as a legacy survival instinct to 
protect ourselves from harm (Finkelstein et al. 
2009). This creates an inherent challenge to deci- 
sion maker objectivity; it is difficult enough to 
counteract recognized biases, let alone those for 
which we are unaware and may vehemently deny 
if others challenge. Perceptions of successes in past 
experience may in fact be self-interested or inaccu- 
rate (Barkan et al. 2012; Soyer and Hogarth 2015). 

Cognitive biases in our decision-making and 
rationalizations of our actions are innumerable 
(Lee and Lebowitz 2015; Prentice 2004). For lim- 
ited examples, “Moral myopia” may stymie initial 
recognition that ethical issues are even present in 
circumstances requiring a decision (Drumwright 
and Murphy 2004). Once the moral issue is rec- 
ognized, “Cognitive dissonance” suggests that a 
decision maker may proceed to correctly identify 
core values and what should be done, but then 
choose not to act ethically, instead substituting 
rationalizations for why (Prentice 2004). Group- 
think and obedience to authority can critically 
derail ethical outcomes when ethical choices are 
abandoned (Janis 1971; Prentice 2004). Continu- 
ally expending resources on a failed choice can 
result in a refusal to explore ethical alternatives — 
the so-called sunk costs failure in decision- 
making (Prentice 2004). 

To compound the difficulty in proposing a 
cognitive strategic process to decide ethical ques- 
tions, researchers in behavioral psychology and 
neuroscience initiatives suggest that decisions are 
often irrational and that solely using process with- 
out appreciating this irrationality to decide critical 
issues can be shortsighted (Ariely 2010, 2016; 
Kahneman 2011). 

While impartiality and objectivity are corner- 
stones of attempting to choose an ethical path, 
deciding what to do and implementing that 
choice in an open and transparent fashion is a 
foundation of stakeholder support. The absence 
of transparency can quickly lead to an appearance 
of ethical impropriety, what is often described in 
terms of the “optics” or “appearances,” regardless 
of outcomes. As most experienced in public 
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decision-making are aware, appearances should 
not be dismissed and can themselves be damning 
to the public servant and to the action of a public 
agency. 

Occasionally, ethical decisions require 
voicing core values and the courage to challenge 
the alternative inclinations of team, peers, super- 
visors, or significant stakeholders, or in rare 
cases, the dictated standard of applicable rules 
or law. While appreciating the hurdles and 
rationalizations in doing so, appealing to 
over-riding norms (such as the “best interests 
of the public”) may help define this challenge 
and implement ethical decision-making in 
these circumstances. The refusal of direct com- 
mand or the decision to ethically choose a course 
against superiors can be extremely difficult 
(Yates 2017). 

It must be noted here that no choice, or a choice 
not to act, is a decision. While alternatives may 
ethically demand further input, or ultimate 
choices by those with superior or alternative 
authority, a failure to decide a recognized ethical 
need (whether by inaction, process inattention, or 
the failure to prioritize), all constitute decisions, 
and may themselves result signify ethical failure 
(Yates 2017). The decision maker should be 
aware, however, that even the best ethical choice 
may not have positive outcomes for either the 
decision maker or all stakeholders. 

To offer to maintain our directional “true 
North” in the compass of decision-making, many 
practical tests have been suggested to confront 
these concerns (Paine 2007). Five are noted for 
decision makers in public service: 


e Reminding ourselves that we all are self- 
interested and need question how our initial 
assessment fundamentally conflicts with those 
stakeholders directly affected in light of the 
best interest of the public. Which perspective 
is objectively most supported by the Facts and 
which less supported, acknowledging our self- 
interest? 

e How would a contemplated action look to 
others if prominently displayed in social 
media, for example, on my Facebook page or 
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the prominent story of a major news outlet? — 
so-called newspaper or Visibility test. 

e Would this action be “right” if everyone did the 
same? How would I feel if done to me? — 
so-called Generality test. 

e How do I want to remembered in my leader- 
ship by those who care about me? — so-called 
Legacy test. 

e Have diverse stakeholders and creative, yet 
ethical alternatives been sufficiently explored? 
Is there a third or fourth option, other than 
simply “yes” or “no”? (Kidder 1995). A 
broad and open recognition of stakeholders 
may identify ethical options not envisioned 
by the decision maker. 

e How transparent have decision processes and 
decisions been? 


Reflection upon the Decision and Its 
Outcomes 
Within public administration, time is not only a 
threat to considered ethical deliberation but to the 
opportunity to reflect upon decisions made in 
order to critically measure outcomes and discover 
neglected alternatives. Contrasts to this failure to 
‘look back and learn’ readily exist and occur in 
many decision-making situations. Ethical 
decision-making and choice are also heavily 
influenced by past experience, but the failure to 
objectively examine or to accurately remember 
what transpired other than in a manner most favor- 
able to the decision maker, can derail a future 
ethical course relying on that faulty memory 
(Ariely 2010, 2016; Kahneman 2011). 

Six inquiries can again help us to review and 
reflect upon our actions: 


e What took place factually? 

e Did expected outcomes occur? What outcomes 
were not expected? 

e What should have been done? Why wasn’t it? 

e What should not have been done? 

e In either of these last two, not recognizing 
unethical decisions and deciding to hide what 
occurred (the so-called cover-up) is neither a 
viable nor an ethical option. — The choice to 
cover-up misconduct often ends badly. 
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Conclusion 


No decisional methodology will inoculate against 
unethical decisions or guarantee ethical outcomes. 
Recognizing that ethical challenges are not usu- 
ally solved by an ease of choice frees decision 
makers to appreciate that cognitive process steps 
may not only aid making the correct choice but 
may help protect against misinformed or self- 
interested stakeholders who would otherwise 
challenge the fairness or transparency of deci- 
sions. Assuring core values align with those of 
the organization in a process of stakeholder con- 
sideration can reaffirm core ethical principles. It 
also increases the likelihood of diverse and crea- 
tive ethical alternatives that may not otherwise be 
envisioned or explored from narrowed decisional 
process perspectives. 

While ethical decision-making is not easy, the 
failure to fully explore ethical alternatives and the 
consequences to stakeholders of outcomes can be 
devastating to the public, as well as to those found 
to be short-sighted in decision-making — just ask 
those stakeholders in many public ethics 
scandals — the Flint, Michigan lead-tainted water 
debacle — but just graphic example 
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Introduction 


On a global scale, the population of international 
development NGOs attending to missional priori- 
ties such as reducing poverty, improving quality of 
life, and advocating for human rights has expanded 
exponentially since the end of the Cold War. This in 
turn has heightened competition for scarce donor 
resources and empowered donors to demand that 
NGOs cultivate professional practices relating to 
governance structure, reporting procedures, and 
performance documentation. Although a few 
development organizations are relatively large 
and well funded (e.g., Oxfam and CARE Interna- 
tional), many more are small (50 and fewer 
employees) and under-resourced. Thus, NGO 
leaders find themselves caught between a constitu- 
tive legitimacy of service for their beneficiaries and 
a representational obligation to meet donors’ 
expectations (see Peruzzotti 1997). 

First used by the United Nations in 1949, the 
term nongovernmental organization resists tight 
definition as it has been applied to a broad spec- 
trum of organizations (Fernando and Hilhorst 
2006, p. 10). Delineating those organizations 
that function specifically as development NGOs, 
distinct from humanitarian organizations, is vex- 
ing as well. The traditional distinction between 
“humanitarian” relief as a short-term, politically 
neutral undertaking and “development” as a more 
sustained, politically entangled effort has become 
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clouded as humanitarian organizations have 
reacted to the charge of attending to the “well- 
fed dead” in conflict settings (see Barnett 2005, 
p. 728); in other words, many humanitarian agen- 
cies have taken on longer-term (development) 
initiatives to improve security or living conditions 
beyond their initial relief efforts. 

Given these definitional problems, the term 
“development NGO” as used herein refers to a 
nongovernment organization that implements 
programs of significant duration to improve 
human conditions in the (so-called) developing 
world. That organization may be based outside 
of the assisted society — 1.e., in the “developed 
world” — or, alternatively, within that society as a 
“local” NGO. 

The international development literature offers 
benchmarks that delineate the ethical terrain on 
which NGO professionals function to the extent it 
identifies key value-based dilemmas they confront 
on a frequent basis. Thus, the focus here is on moral 
decision making at the executive level rather 
than upon matters of personal conduct in agency 
operations. The next five sections address the fol- 
lowing ethically grounded leadership dilemmas 
(1) interpreting/managing “meanings” of ideas 
about “development,” (2) reconciling “formal” 
and “informal” organizations, (3) deciding whether 
to contract with governments or corporations, 
(4) documenting “quality-of-life” improvements 
amid donor demands for hard data, and 
(5) investing in personnel management at the 
expense of resourcing core mission initiatives. 


Interpreting/Managing “Meanings” 
of Ideas about “Development” 


Words, terms, and discourses matter strategically 
in framing (or shaping) what “development” 
means in particular settings and what ought to be 
“taken for granted” about problems and priorities. 
Terms that convey policy ideas like “empower- 
ment” and “poverty reduction” are seldom if ever 
neutral but instead implicitly advocate particular 
understandings and courses of action. In essence, 
these words “succeed” when they achieve a 
“taken-for-granted” status or consensus within a 
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range of diverse perspectives. In her analysis of 
development discourse, Cornwall refers to terms 
having achieved such status as buzzwords that 
“get their buzz” from being in vogue, which 
serve as passwords to funding and influence 
(2007, pp. 471-72). 

As do most organizations, development NGOs 
can exploit selected definitions of buzzwords 
(such as “poverty” and “empowerment’”) inter- 
nally in order to animate organization cultures 
and ideologies. That “word power” can in turn 
affect key decisions in a number of sensitive 
areas such as hiring, promotion, selectivity in 
rule enforcement, and interpersonal relations. In 
rhetorical terms, development NGOs (to the 
extent of their resource capabilities) may opt to 
extend their “knowledge,” that is, propagate 
meaning among peer organizations (Broad 2007). 

Yet most NGOs find themselves on the receiv- 
ing end of knowledge-management efforts to 
embed particular meanings of buzzwords into 
the institutional vocabulary of the pertinent devel- 
opment sector. At minimum, organizational 
leaders need to be aware that the ambiguous 
nature of the development “enterprise” presents 
political opportunities to control narratives in 
ways that advantage particular actors. Moreover, 
these leaders would be well-advised to cultivate 
interpretive skills among staff members to enable 
them to deliberate competently in fora where insti- 
tutional meanings take shape. 

Presumably, the core ethical problem surround- 
ing the management of meanings within interna- 
tional development sectors is that of a power 
asymmetry whereby well-funded organizations 
have the wherewithal to define norms, “problems,” 
and remedies for others to “take for granted.” As 
suggested above, leaders of NGOs on the receiving 
end of meaning dissemination bear the ethical 
responsibility of promoting interpretive compe- 
tence among professionals in their organizations. 


Reconciling “Formal” and “Informal” 
Organizations 


As Smillie and Hailey conclude in Managing 
Change (2002), leaders steer development 
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NGOs through the crosswinds of formality and 
informality at various organizational life stages. 
How NGO leaders balance external pressures for 
governance and accountability structures with the 
internal workflow of the organization is critical in 
determining the organization’s effectiveness in 
serving beneficiaries. Increasing emphases on 
NGO governance since the 1980s appears some- 
what paradoxical. On the one hand, northern neo- 
liberal institutions (1.e., those advocating free- 
market policies) have looked upon NGOs as 
autonomous agents equipped to democratize 
not-so-democratic regimes. But on the other 
hand, it is precisely that autonomy that raises the 
eyebrows of donor institutions calling for more 
rigorous governance and accountability controls. 
Appeals for strong governance measures pro- 
mpt leaders to institutionalize formal, or at least 
well-established, accountability mechanisms 
within NGOs. But to what extent should day-to- 
day organizational work, in the interest of 
“responsible governance,” be formalized or struc- 
tured at the cost of disrupting the synergies of 
team-oriented work? Elaborating on the balance 
between formal governance mechanisms and the 
informal work culture, Smillie and Hailey ques- 
tion whether organizations are managed more 
effectively through formal systems and controls 
or left to consensual processes that motivate staff 
and facilitate collective learning (2002, p. 166). 
In their study of particular South Asian NGOs, 
Smillie and Hailey suggest that leaders support 
informal processes to the extent they buffer the 
staff from information demands placed on them. 
Although information is vital for staff learning, 
demands for excessive documentation, case study 
reports, and fieldworker diary entries can crowd 
out collaborative efforts that support interactive 
strategy formation. One leader rejected demands 
for documentation, claiming, “We are implemen- 
ters, not researchers — I don’t have the funds or 
time for process documentation.” Another NGO 
founder echoes the sentiments of the first, 
maintaining, “If we get in the documentation busi- 
ness, it consumes a lot of time, at least 30% of the 
time we could spend in four or five villages” 
(2002, p. 86). Thus, leaders can opt to balance 
the formal and informal as gatekeepers who 
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minimize the external reporting demands that 
warrant the attention of staff. 

On the other hand, NGO leaders may opt for 
structure in governing development work with the 
hope that donors will reward “disciplined” 
accountability with subsequent program con- 
tracts. Such motives conform to a rational, “‘busi- 
nesslike” logic that program success in one global 
setting can be replicated (or “scaled up”) in others. 
Here the leader sacrifices autonomy for fiscal sus- 
tainability. Yet those who value bottom-up local 
participation in development settings disparage 
such structured approaches. 

At first glance, leadership dilemmas involving 
whether to buffer the day-to-day operations of 
development work from donor scrutiny (and to 
what extent) might be cast as an ethical problem 
that pits a moral imperative (1.e., tell the truth to 
donors) against the consequences of straight- 
jacketing the development professional — or alter- 
natively, the virtue of empowering people through 
maximum participation. But an ethical justifica- 
tion for buffering staff development activities 
from formalistic scrutiny by no means preempts 
possible donor repercussions. It therefore might 
be prudent for NGO officials to take proactive 
steps to apprise donors (as well as other stake- 
holders at a distance from the development set- 
ting) as to the intricacies of work in progress half- 
a-world away with hope that they might “buy 
into” the organization’s work strategies. 


Deciding Whether to Contract 
with Governments or Corporations 


Some international development NGOs opt to 
enter into contractual partnerships with govern- 
ments or corporate entities, thereby risking their 
autonomy to act on behalf of their beneficiaries. In 
the case of government partnerships, the NGO’s 
role as service provider in the civil society is some- 
times referred to as “gap filling,” suggesting that 
they “let governments off the hook” by assuming 
responsibilities for costly and challenging public 
functions (Whaites 1998). Thus, the contracting 
dilemma lies at the crux of the conflict between 
constitutive and representational legitimacies. 
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The contracting recourse can offer distinct 
opportunities for development organizations in 
particular contexts. For example, a program direc- 
tor of Save the Children in Pakistan and Afghan- 
istan reports on how his area-based NGO assists 
multinational athletic equipment conglomerates 
by monitoring the child labor practices of local 
subcontractors stitching soccer balls (Husselbee 
2000). In addition, it would be prudent for NGO 
leaders to partner (or network) with other 
NGOs — particularly grass roots — and indigenous 
organizations not highly dependent on interna- 
tional aid. But as a general proposition, it could 
be said that an NGO’s decision to contract with a 
governmental funder significantly limits its 
options to advocate for the rights of beneficiaries 
and maintain the integrity of development or 
humanitarian missions. 

There appear to be few if any generalizations to 
be drawn regarding the ethics of development orga- 
nizations’ initiatives to contract with government 
as a major funding source. Any such judgment 
would need to examine the particular context to 
determine whether (and how much) autonomy and 
mission integrity are traded-off for how much 
material support — and for what public (or state) 
purpose. The vantage point of those casting ethical 
judgments — whether from a nationalistic commit- 
ment to regime values or an advocacy for a univer- 
sal ideal — seems pertinent to this ethics quandary. 


Documenting “Quality-of-Life” 
Improvements Amid Donor Demands 
for “Hard” Data 


The further one moves from quantifiable NGO 
outputs — wells built, credit provided, trees planted, 
people trained, buildings constructed, and so 
on — to impacts on people’s lives, the more signif- 
icant intangible factors (such as socioeconomic 
divisions, power relationships, human motivation, 
individual and collective behavior, cultural values, 
and local organizational capacity). In other words, 
where it matters most, at the end of the international 
aid chain, human development results from a com- 
plex mix of nonlinear processes which are largely 
determined by external factors; in other words, it is 
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an open system. By contrast, performance mea- 
surement closes the system by positioning the 
user (or evaluator) outside of that under scrutiny. 

“Results, of course!” 1s what donors expect of 
development organizations. Yet those donors could 
find it difficult to clarify exactly what they mean: 
what kinds of results, based on whose definitions of 
goals, how significant those results are and on what 
scale, and so on. In development NGOs, the logical 
framework (or logframe) typically embodies the 
deductive nexus between programming and plan- 
ning and subsequently offers the evaluative criteria 
for monitoring project success. For example, a 
project to improve children’s health in a rural 
(poor) local village might link various develop- 
ment objectives (e.g., “Children or estate laborers 
in X district enjoy better health than earlier.”), 
indicators (e.g., “frequency of treatment of relevant 
diseases, health personnel’s statements, mothers’ 
statements”), and indicators for evaluation (e.g., 
“height, weight/age, frequency of diarrhea”) (Dale 
2003, p. 63). Thus, it appears that stakeholders, 
such as donors, furthest removed from grassroots 
development work highly value the logframe meth- 
odology, while those closest to development work 
generally discredit it. 

Development professionals can navigate, and 
in some cases preempt, this “quality of life/ 
demand for hard results” dilemma by pursuing 
either of two leadership strategies or drawing 
from both. First, they could opt to improvise or 
customize the generic logical framework planning 
blueprint to adapt to unique or changing circum- 
stances encountered during program implementa- 
tion; in addition, such improvisation might enlist 
local participation into “logframe” planning activ- 
ities such as establishing goals and objectives or 
endorsing planning assumptions built into the 
document. Beyond this, donors and agencies can 
move beyond measuring outputs to assessing 
longer-term impacts, both intended and 
unintended, of quality-of-life initiatives. 

Second, NGO leaders can strive to reconfigure 
the agency’s/program’s funding base in ways that 
reduce dependence on one particular corporate 
donor or funding source. Both strategies essen- 
tially call for NGO leaders to manage the account- 
ability expectations of donors. Development 
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NGOs that pursue quality-of-life improvements 
often depend upon educational and self- 
awareness program components that defy predict- 
able outcomes. Such agencies may fare better if 
the fund portfolio is “diversified,” consisting of 
several smaller donors rather than one or two 
major funders. Additionally, NGO leaders might 
be well-advised to seek out the equivalent of 
“venture capital” revenue sources from founda- 
tions that encourage development innovations and 
experimentation in human capability-building and 
are therefore willing to offer recipients some flex- 
ibility in how they document outcomes. 

At first glance, some observers might opine 
that development administrators would be ethi- 
cally obliged to follow a third option (not 
discussed above) — strictly complying in reporting 
“results” to donors in reference to outputs stipu- 
lated in the logframe planning document. Such a 
viewpoint would look to categorical imperatives 
such as “do not lie” or “tell the truth” as the 
overriding moral standard applicable to this 
dilemma. Yet complex situations may call for 
multi-perspectival analysis whereby a categorical 
(deontological) interpretation might be balanced 
against virtue- and consequentialist-based logics. 
In that this matter affects multiple stakeholders, it 
seems that that the standards of virtue and conse- 
quence (particularly in terms of improved quality 
of life) warrant strong consideration. 


Investing in Personnel Management at 
the Expense of Resourcing Core Mission 
Initiatives 


For a variety of reasons, humanitarian and devel- 
opment organizations typically confront “people 
problems” that in some cases compromise capa- 
bilities to implement programs. But unfortunately, 
many NGOs find it difficult to support a viable 
human resources operation. According to organi- 
zation development trainer Vijay Padaki, the 
human resources management orientation of 
rights-based and humanitarian organizations 
should be distinctly developmental or focused on 
capacity building, in contrast to the regulatory 
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purposes of HR in public organizations. He argues 
that if the HR function is truly developmental, 
then its management cannot simply consist of a 
“bag of [control] tools” but must instead emerge 
from “a sound body of theory and methodology” 
related to how HR management builds NGO 
capacity (2007, p. 66). 

Yet as Padaki asserts, human resources devel- 
opment is sometimes perceived more as a liability 
than an asset within humanitarian organizations 
because of its costs in relation to scarce resources 
and the burdens it places on operational managers 
(Henry 2004, pp. 57—58). For Padaki, the avail- 
ability of personal counseling emerges as espe- 
cially important for development workers given 
common occurrences of role stress in the forms of 
alienation, emotional load, responsibility load, 
and work-—living imbalances during assignments 
(Padaki 2007, pp. 71-72). But, as he suggests, the 
accompanying costs of staff well-being pose an 
ethical dilemma for humanitarian agencies 
“spending on themselves . . . made possible by 
spending somebody elses money” donated to 
assist distressed people outside the organization 
(2007, p. 71; italics his). Advocates of vibrant 
human resources programs regard the pervasive 
attitude associating NGO efficiency with minimal 
administrative (e.g., under 5% of total) costs as 
simplistic. 

Padaki’s argument that NGOs should opt to 
invest in human resources for developmental, 
rather for organization control, purposes speaks 
to the complexities of the labor market from 
which these agencies draw. In a nutshell, develop- 
ment agencies cope with chronically high turnover, 
since many serve on a temporary basis as volun- 
teers, interns, or professionals (such as physicians) 
on “service leave” from their regular careers. More- 
over, other employee distinctions — such as 
between ex-patriate and in-country 
workers — spawn inequities in the workforce that 
lead to burnout, perceptions of inequality, and poor 
morale. These problematic contexts temper 
Padaki’s subsequent assertion that decisions to 
invest in human resources amount to agencies 
opting to spend money on themselves rather than 
programs benefitting clients. 
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As with the previous dilemma, ethical consid- 
eration of the complex trade-offs surrounding 
small NGO decisions to investment in human 
resources raises questions of priority among obli- 
gations to stakeholders. It is understandable that 
the intensely problematic nature of the NGO labor 
market (short-term stints, more applicants willing 
than able, wide variations among employee types, 
and so forth) accounts for consequentialist 
motives for attending to personnel matters. Still, 
a virtue ethic calls NGO leaders not to sacrifice 
direct investments in core missions to cover the 
costs of additional staffers. But in this case, the 
categorical imperative of “doing no harm” stands 
out as especially salient. Workers (particularly 
women) who serve in remote development set- 
tings deserve some measure of physical safety as 
well as psychological support to counteract burn- 
out and senses of isolation. Interns who undertake 
tasks comparable to those of full-salaried workers 
need some form of nonmonetary benefits that 
recognize their work initiatives. Although parity 
is virtually unattainable in these turbulent envi- 
ronments, development agencies should demon- 
strate tangible concerns for the dignity and well- 
being of those who labor to achieve development 
objectives. 


Conclusion 


International development NGOs most often act 
independently of government in the absence of 
sovereign power or authority within themselves. 
In promoting and facilitating “development” 
(however defined), these NGOs usually function 
as agents of change, sometimes in conflict with 
regime interests to maintain the political and 
social status quos. Yet NGOs must rely on donors 
(different than taxpayers who are theoretically 
service recipients) who are distant and perhaps 
unfamiliar with the specific conditions “on the 
ground” that affect development efforts. Thus, as 
Peruzzotti asserts (2007, pp. 46-55), the NGOs’ 
ethical terrain is characterized by a constitutive 
(rather than by a representative) legitimacy that 
supports advocacy for particular constituencies. 
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Introduction 


This entry will examine three different frame- 
works for ethical decision making in public 
administration: democratic systems theory, appli- 
cation of constitutional principles to individuals, 
groups, and the larger community, and communi- 
tarianism. These frameworks will be examined 
using examples from the public health field, as 
this is an area of public administration where 
many different levels of ethical decisions must 
be made on a regular basis. Specifically, this 
entry will examine ethical frameworks in the con- 
text of public health emergencies and research 
using genetic information from newborn 
screening. 

Most recently public health agencies have been 
tasked with preparing the U.S. for a threat posed 
by the Zika virus, but this is only the latest such 
threat. Different emergencies have forced the 
U.S. to confront different ethical considerations. 
H1N1 forced the U.S. to consider how a limited 
supply of vaccines, ventilators and other medical 
countermeasures could be fairly distributed. 
Ebola forced the U.S. to consider the appropriate 
conditions under which to keep U.S. citizens in 
quarantine and restrict travel to and from the 
country. The threat of the Zika virus has caused 
some countries to call upon women to delay preg- 
nancy, and in the U.S. those who have travelled to 
Zika-affected countries are being asked to abstain 
from unprotected sexual activity for a prescribed 
period of time. 

Such actions by the government, which 
involve abdication of liberty on the part of the 
citizen, must be made with ethical standards in 
mind. A 2015 report by the Presidential Commis- 
sion on the Study of Bioethical Issues described 
ethical decision making in the midst of a public 
health emergency as the mark of a nation “com- 
mitted to national and global health” (p. 3). Ethi- 
cal considerations that must be taken into account 
include the harm principle, the principle of least 
infringement, beneficence and non-maleficence, 
and reciprocity (Presidential Commission for the 
Study of Bioethical Issues 2015). Such reports 
look back retrospectively at public health 
responses to help us learn from the past. They 
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should also serve as reminders that we must 
always be improving our governance systems to 
prepare for the next emergency. 

Another highly salient issue involving bioeth- 
ics is protecting genetic privacy and the question 
of ownership over genetic material. The use of 
blood collected for the purposes of screening new- 
borns for heritable disorders in secondary genetic 
research has recently sparked legal controversies 
in several U.S. states. One recent example where 
the issues of property and privacy rights associ- 
ated with genetic material came into play is the 
case of Bearder, et al. v. State of Minnesota, et al. 
This case began in 2009 when 10 sets of parents 
filed suit against the Minnesota Department of 
Health (MDH) over what they saw as a misuse 
of blood samples collected as part of the newborn 
screening process. The department was storing the 
blood and providing the samples to other research 
institutions, including the Mayo Clinic, without 
getting informed consent from the parents 
(Drabiak-Syed 2011). 

After rulings at the district and appellate levels 
that were favorable to the department of health, 
the state’s Supreme Court found that the depart- 
ment was not legislatively empowered to store the 
samples or share them with other research institu- 
tions without informed parental consent. The jus- 
tices also found that the blood samples met the 
criteria for genetic information under the Genetic 
Privacy Act (Pribek 2011). 

The Minnesota Supreme Court’s ruling 
required the destruction of infant blood samples 
being stored by the department of health 
(Featherly 2012). The ruling also resulted in pas- 
sage of new legislation aimed at providing parents 
with more information about the newborn screen- 
ing process prior to a child’s birth as well as 
making them more aware of how blood samples 
will be used. Any storage or use of the blood 
beyond the initial screening required parental con- 
sent, and the law specified that parents can opt of 
the testing and revoke consent even after the blood 
has been drawn (Thornton 2012). The bill was 
signed into law by Minnesota Governor Mark 
Dayton on May 10th, 2012 (Snowbeck 2012). 
A later bill passed in the state does permit the 
Minnesota Department of Health to store blood 
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samples indefinitely unless parents complete a 
form specifically requesting to opt out (Tsai 
2014). According to the web site for the Citizens’ 
Council for Health Freedom, Minnesota is one of 
seven states with the opt-out provision, along with 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Washington (Citizens’ Council for 
Health Freedom n.d.). Other states request that 
parents complete forms opting in to the research. 

The question of whether state departments of 
health should be permitted to retain and dissemi- 
nate the genetic information of newborns high- 
lights a social rift in the United States regarding 
genetic research and genetic rights. Parents like 
those involved in the Minnesota law suit seek 
more control over what becomes of their child’s 
information after screening is completed, whereas 
researchers see only minimal risk involved in the 
use of newborn screening material for genetic 
research with the potential for great reward from 
new breakthroughs. 

At the heart of both the public health emer- 
gency response and newborn screening research 
issues 1s citizens’ demand for accountability from 
government. If the government is going to require 
that any citizen relinquish personal liberty, make 
personal information available for research, or 
take any other action placing the needs of the 
community above their personal rights, citizens 
want to know that the government has given 
appropriate consideration to the ramifications 
and has adequate safeguards in place to protect 
people or information from abuse. The ethical 
frameworks discussed throughout the rest of this 
entry help to provide guidance for these ethical 
deliberations by highlighting safeguards built into 
the democratic system and emphasizing the need 
to consider decisions’ effects on individuals, 
groups, and the community at large. The interests 
of the community at large are particularly at issue 
in the communitarian framework, which argues 
that citizens’ responsibility to society must some- 
times outweigh their personal rights. It is clear that 
ethical behavior precludes government trampling 
on the rights of citizens. At the same time, gov- 
ernment must encourage ethical behavior among 
citizens when it comes to acting in the best inter- 
ests of all. 
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Ethical behavior is expected of all public ser- 
vants. The manner in which we define ethics can 
vary depending upon whether you are consulting 
an academic, a practitioner or a citizen. Henry 
David Aiken notes that ethics involves concep- 
tions of the good, the right, and the ought. How- 
ever, he adds that in the course of normal practice 
ethical considerations are given different levels of 
serious and systematic reflection. Aiken writes 
that people first react to new situations on an 
emotional level, but eventually progress into a 
consideration of moral rules and ethical analysis. 
Moral rules are defined as the axioms that people 
try to abide by in daily life. These are often 
acquired through socialization, either through 
friends, family or co-workers. While Aiken notes 
that many problems can be resolved at the level of 
moral rules, these decisions tend to be ad-hoc and 
lack systematic analysis. While this might allow 
day-to-day office issues to be resolved using 
moral rules, they are likely inadequate to deal 
with larger issues (Aiken 1962). 

Such situations are likely to require what 
Aiken calls ethical analysis which involves the 
application of a principle that links a value with 
a mode of action. For example, in trying to decide 
what people should have priority access to a vac- 
cine or drug during an emergency, we could start 
with the principle of fairness: all citizens should 
have an equal opportunity to access the medicine, 
regardless of means. An action that could be taken 
subsequently would be to grant priority access to 
individuals with the most severe symptoms or at 
the most severe risk, regardless of socioeconomic 
standing or other factors. After considering the 
problem at this level and arriving at a solution, 
one may have to consider it at the post-ethical 
level, which calls for people to think about why 
they should act in an ethical manner. Thinking at 
this level may come about after a person receives 
criticism for the solution they arrived at during 
ethical analysis. At this level, a person may need 
to rely on their own personal philosophical or 
religious worldview to stay true to their ethical 
decision making (Aiken 1962). 

Aiken’s views are equally applicable to the 
issue of informed consent requirements for the 
use of newborn screening information in research. 
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Public health officials and researchers may at first 
object to parental requests for informed consent 
and more control over the use of their child’s 
genetic information. However, at the level of a 
moral rule, such officials may concede that as 
employees of the government, they have a respon- 
sibility to safeguard patient privacy and address 
the concerns of the public to make sure that the 
research using newborn screening information is 
viewed as legitimate. They may then couple that 
value with efforts to better educate parents about 
the use of newborn screening information in 
research and creating stronger policies to make 
sure that parents are not only given an opportunity 
to consent, but fully understand what they are 
consenting to. Public officials may receive criti- 
cisms for such policies, so in post-ethical analysis 
they will justify their actions to themselves and 
others using their own ethical perspective. Such 
officials may argue that even though these steps 
may create barriers to research to some degree, 
government has a duty to protect the rights of 
citizens and to make sure that initiatives promoted 
by government, such as research, are conducted in 
an ethical manner. 

As noted by Terry Cooper (2006), the consid- 
eration of ethics in public administration can be 
complicated by the postmodern approach to the 
field, which has called into question commonly 
understood foundations for structuring and 
administering public organizations, as well as 
establishing ethical norms within them. One out- 
come from the postmodern view of public admin- 
istration, according to Charles J. Fox and Hugh 
T. Miller, is a focus on decentralization as opposed 
to centralization in government (Fox and Miller 
1996). 

During the early twenty first century, public 
health agencies at the local, state, and federal 
level have experienced a reduction in financial 
and personnel resources, making it difficult for 
them to perform some of their core functions. In 
this environment, ethics, while an important con- 
sideration in the broader sense, may not be given 
explicit consideration at the daily operational 
level. This can be observed in public health 
emergency planning, as officials can become so 
busy with the organizational, logistical, and 
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bureaucratic work associated with these efforts, 
as well as other responsibilities, that they must 
share them with private or non-profit partners. 
Meanwhile, advances in the field of genomic 
research are opening up new avenues for finding 
more effective treatments for prevalent and dev- 
astating diseases. At the same time, the federal 
government, as well as state governments, is 
providing increased incentives for biotechnol- 
ogy firms and other research institutions to take 
full advantage of these new methods. With a 
great deal of emphasis placed on the medical 
and economic benefits of new discoveries, ques- 
tions of ethics can be deemphasized in the policy 
discussion. 

This has important implications for many 
aspects of public health. On one hand, decentral- 
ization can allow for quicker, more decisive action 
and more flexibility in how government can 
respond to a new situation. On the other hand, 
government must be cognizant of the loss of direct 
control and make a concerted effort to monitor 
partners to make sure they are behaving equitably, 
efficiently, and ethically. 

Government may take the approach of trying to 
instill tenets of public ethical practices in 
non-governmental partners. Terry Cooper (2006) 
describes the working ethic as determining how a 
person behaves ethically in their position over 
time, leaving one with a predisposition to behave 
in a certain manner. Cooper argues that externally 
imposed codes of ethics will prove ineffective 
unless one has a well-developed working 
ethic. There is significant value in public health 
agencies forming broad collaborations with com- 
munity partners in the public, private, and non- 
profit sector, but these partners may have their 
own views on ethics, further complicating ethical 
norms. 

The rest of this entry will look at three ethical 
frameworks that may be used by government offi- 
cials to guide decision making in complex public 
health scenarios, such as managing access to lim- 
ited resources during an emergency response or 
striking the appropriate balance between pro- 
tecting personal privacy and promoting research 
as it relates to genetic information. These frame- 
works focus on how to respond to policy 
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imperatives while taking into account the unique 
rights and responsibilities of individuals, groups, 
and communities in a constitutional system. 


Ethical Frameworks 


One way that ethics can be conceptualized and 
operationalized under complex circumstances is 
through the adoption of ethical frameworks. Such 
frameworks can be based upon the values and 
norms of a democratic society, consideration of 
the different constitutional protections accorded 
to individuals, groups, and society, or the adoption 
of a communitarian ethical approach. One thing 
that these frameworks have in common is what 
Terry Cooper would call objective responsibility. 
This concept involves the joining of accountabil- 
ity and obligation. In regard to government offi- 
cials, they are responsible to the public for 
performing certain tasks (Cooper 2006). Looking 
specifically at public health officials, they are 
responsible for enforcing rules and taking actions 
to protect the public from contagions and contam- 
ination. As we will discuss later, certain ethical 
frameworks, such as communitarianism, place a 
certain degree of accountability and obligation on 
the citizenry as well. 


Democratic System Principles 


Under the framework involving democratic sys- 
tem principles, elements that must be present 
include protection of freedoms, a hierarchy of 
control, the opportunity for decisions to be 
reversed, and decision making by elected officials 
through which the will of the people can be heard. 
These concepts are in line with other ethical 
frameworks in public administration, including 
Paul Appleby’s idea of “democratic morality” 
(Appleby 1952). Lawrence Gostin is an authority 
in the field of public health ethics and has written 
extensively on the need for government to care- 
fully balance the need to take decisive action to 
halt an outbreak and the individual rights of citi- 
zens not to have their personal freedom infringed 
upon (Gostin 2010). Deontological ethics holds 
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that an ethical person will remain true to values 
such as justice and equity regardless of the conse- 
quences. This branch of ethics also holds that 
people should never be used as a means to an 
end (Masserly 1995). This is an important consid- 
eration in regard to genetic research, as using 
individuals’ genetic information without their 
informed consent could be viewed as a violation 
of deontological principles. 

While one of the primary goals of government 
must be to protect citizens’ lives, ethicists argue 
that this must be done within a system that is just 
and equitable for all citizens. Lawrence Gostin 
and Benjamin Berkman (2007) write that govern- 
ment can compel individuals to participate in a 
public health intervention, but they must first 
draw a clear link between the intervention and 
mitigating the existing threat. Rights theory also 
applies, as citizens have the right not to have their 
freedom of association taken away through the 
imposition of quarantine or isolation without due 
process and a clear public policy interest. 

Protection of freedom, particularly personal 
privacy, is a concern in regard to the use of new- 
born screening information in genetic research. 
Parents express concern that their children’s 
genetic information being included in research 
databases could place them at risk of being dis- 
criminated against later in life based on an 
existing disorder. Researchers counter that identi- 
fying information is removed from the samples 
and that there are already federal and state laws 
banning the use of genetic discrimination. How- 
ever, research has shown that it is possible match 
an apparently anonymous sample back to the 
individual it was collected from (Gymrek 
et al. 2013) and it is possible that laws could be 
changed in the future. Regardless of whether the 
use of newborn screening information represents 
a true risk to the child or not, informed consent has 
for decades been a bedrock principle of human 
subject research. Children are supposed to enjoy 
special protection because of their inability to 
offer mature consent. Therefore, making sure 
that parents are given the opportunity to approve 
or disapprove of the use of their infants’ informa- 
tion is a reasonable safeguard to allow parents to 
protect their child’s rights. 
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Another aspect of the U.S. democratic system 
that is intended to preclude implementation of 
unethical or illegal policy is the presence of a 
hierarchy of control. Policy is made and reviewed 
at the local, state, and federal level, and under the 
federalist system these levels of government 
should act as a check on each other. In some 
situations, higher levels of government can 
require lower levels of government to implement 
policy. However, if a lower level of government 
considers requirements placed upon it by higher 
levels of government to be unconstitutional or 
unreasonable, they can challenge the policy direc- 
tive through judicial action or other approaches. 
Public administration scholars often refer to the 
principal-agent theory, in which objective respon- 
sibility for policy-making can be determined by 
identifying those with the primary right to exer- 
cise authority (principals) and those with the 
responsibility to carry out directives (agents). 
The federal government claims considerable 
power to make policy in the area of public health 
from the Necessary and Proper Clause in the U.S. 
Constitution, as well as its constitutionally 
granted spending authority. Much federal policy, 
including in the area of public health, is 
implemented by agents of state and local govern- 
ments. While this gives the federal government a 
certain degree of power over the states, it also 
gives the state and local governments the oppor- 
tunity to influence policy through the implemen- 
tation process. 

It is important in a democratic system to under- 
stand the extent and limitations of authority for 
different government institutions. James G. 
Hodge writes that the U.S. does not have a cen- 
tralized public health system, blurring the bound- 
aries between local, state, and federal authority 
(Hodge 2002). For example, in the case of public 
health administration, the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention cannot go into a state 
and unilaterally command action. Rather, they 
must be invited by the state and local government. 
Therefore, any directives handed down by the 
CDC represent guidance, not orders. A significant 
Supreme Court case, Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 
decided in 1905, found that state power super- 
sedes federal power in the area of public health. 
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On the other hand, under extreme circumstances, 
the federal government can take action like 
restricting travel to and from the United States, 
or even within the United States. During 
the recent Ebola outbreak, a number of states 
enacted mandatory 21-day quarantines for trav- 
elers returning from Ebola-affected countries, 
with some of those affected challenging the policy 
in federal court and winning. While most policy is 
the result of power-sharing throughout the federal 
system, state and local actions contradicting the 
U.S. Constitution or federal law can ultimately be 
overturned at the federal level. Federal emergency 
laws also exist, giving the U.S. government 
sweeping powers in an extreme emergency. 
While this federal power must be exercised judi- 
ciously, it serves as a check on abuses at the state 
and local level, with the judicial branch serving as 
a check on all. If functioning properly, this multi- 
tiered system should promote responsible and 
ethical decision making. 

Regarding the issue of genetic privacy as it 
relates to newborn screening information, several 
states had, for decades, engaged in a policy of 
conducting research using remaining blood sam- 
ples without parental consent. When parents 
became aware of this situation, they took the 
public health departments and research institu- 
tions in question to court in attempt to reassert 
control over that genetic information. This was 
due in part to the lack of an overarching federal 
policy on how newborn screening samples should 
be handled and whether informed consent was 
necessary. While the federal government has insti- 
tuted some policies to promote genetic privacy 
interests, such the Genetic Information 
Non-discrimination Act, they had not addressed 
this particular question. The passage of the New- 
born Screening Saves Lives Reauthorization Act 
of 2014 helped to fill this gap by requiring that 
parental consent be obtained before using new- 
born data for research in the future pending revi- 
sions to the Common Rule governing human 
subject research (CRS 2014). It did not explicitly 
address how to deal with samples already 
collected. 

Going along with this notion of accountability 
is the principle that ethical decision making in a 
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democratic system should originate with elected 
leaders. One aspect of responses to events like 
public health emergencies that may create appre- 
hension in the public is the appearance that policy 
is being made by unelected officials in public 
health agencies, rather than elected leaders. 
Gostin (2010) writes that a decision to engage in 
a significant public health intervention should 
result from a deliberative process within the gov- 
ernment that protects democratic principles such 
as due process of laws, equal protection under the 
law, and an appropriate balancing of public and 
private interests. Public health scholars such as 
James F. Childress have noted the importance of 
government answering certain key questions 
before exercising police powers during a public 
health emergency. These questions involve the 
types of responses justified, the limits on the gov- 
ernment’s ability to coerce citizens into 
cooperating, and whether or not adequate steps 
have been taken to protect vulnerable populations 
(Childress et al. 2002). Government should also 
be as transparent as possible regarding the neces- 
sity of action. Terry Cooper notes that in a plural- 
istic society, public accountability involves the 
requirement of a reasoned application of ethical 
principles and the need to be prepared to explain 
and justify conduct when the public demands 
it. Decisions made at the level of ethical analysis 
tend to be the easiest to justify to citizens and 
political officials (Cooper 2006). 

The demand for accountability is why many 
state governors took a very public role in the 
implementation of policy responding to Ebola, in 
comparison to the federal face of the response 
tending to be representatives of the CDC or 
National Institutes of Health. While actions 
taken may ultimately be the same, citizens may 
more readily accept limitations on their freedom if 
the policies originate with an elected official who 
can be held directly accountable. It is important to 
note, however, that such restrictions on freedom 
should be in the framework of a larger legal and 
operational response to an emergency. This prin- 
ciple can be seen when comparing the Ebola 
responses in the U.S. states of Connecticut and 
New Jersey. In Connecticut, Governor Dannell 
Malloy introduced a mandatory quarantine policy 
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early in the emergency, but placed it within a 
larger strategic framework to better equip the 
state to respond to the current emergency and 
prepare for emergencies in the future. After 
declaring the emergency, Malloy assembled an 
interagency team to oversee the conducting of 
hospital preparedness drills, see that hospitals 
completed preparedness checklists, and imple- 
ment secondary screening procedures for interna- 
tional flights (Benson 2014, October 16). New 
Jersey’s policy, alternatively, drew more criticism 
because it was not presented as part of a larger 
strategy, but rather a response to the federal gov- 
ernment’s refusal to enact a mandatory quarantine 
or a travel ban. Even New York governor Andrew 
Cuomo, who announced a mandatory quarantine 
policy alongside Governor Chris Christie, noted 
that quarantines must be part of a comprehensive 
strategy (Bidgood and Zernike 2014, October 30). 
Decisions on such issues are best made within the 
democratic context because it makes it clear that 
elected officials who can be held accountable at 
the ballot box are responsible. 

In the area of genetic privacy, government 
officials were once heavily engaged in creating 
and overseeing policy to protect the public from 
potential negative externalities arising from 
genetic research. However, over time Congress’ 
orientation toward genetic research shifted from 
one of protection through regulation of potential 
harms to one of promotion to reap the economic 
development benefits of the science (Sheingate 
2006). Now there is evidence from the passage 
of legislation like the 21st Century Cures Act (H. 
R. 6 2015) and the creation of the President’s 
Precision Medicine Initiative (Precision Medicine 
Initiative n.d.) that elected officials have become 
more engaged in promoting research and its sub- 
sequent products than regulating the development 
or use of these products. Therefore federal legis- 
lators are reluctant to create requirements like 
those mandating parental consent for newborn 
screening, but do so in the face of a situation 
where lawsuits are destabilizing research efforts 
around the country, resulting in the destruction of 
millions of genetic samples. It should be noted, 
however, that recent policies, such as the 21st 
Century Cures Act passed in the U.S. House of 
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Representatives and a proposal to change the 
Common Rule governing human subject research 
(Hudson and Collins 2015), have actually moved 
toward reduction of informed consent protections, 
raising new ethical concerns. 

Accountability also means that a mechanism is 
in place to reverse decisions that are found to be 
unethical or illegal. As noted previously, in a 
democratic system that mechanism is the judi- 
ciary. Scholars like Norman Daniels have argued 
that accountability should not only be in place to 
retroactively address an incorrect action, but 
should be a part of the original decision making 
process. Daniels proposed a system which he calls 
“accountability for reasonableness.” Under this 
system, he prescribes transparency regarding the 
grounds on which decisions are made, appeals to 
commonly accepted rationales, as well as oppor- 
tunities to revisit decisions in light of new evi- 
dence (Daniels 2000). Sofia Gruskin and Norman 
Daniels note that not only can transparency in 
decision making lead to greater acceptance of 
the eventual policy, but it can also help to increase 
broader social learning about the importance of 
public health (Gruskin and Daniels 2008). 

Such a model is seen as particularly useful 
when making decisions in situations like public 
health emergency responses when there is an 
absence of adequate resources. Organizations 
like CDC have long acknowledged that in the 
event of a severe and widespread public health 
emergency, there may be an inadequate supply of 
ventilators, medical countermeasures, and other 
resources. An ethics subcommittee of the CDC 
has developed ethical guidelines for use by med- 
ical professionals in such emergencies (Ethics 
Subcommittee 2007). Decisions about giving cer- 
tain groups access to medical resources at the 
expense of others is certain to be controversial, 
but Daniels holds that if different sides can find 
common ground, if the reasoning behind the deci- 
sions is clear, and if there is an opportunity to 
revisit decisions in light of changing circum- 
stances, these decisions can be made without par- 
alyzing response efforts. 

On the topic of protection of newborn screen- 
ing information, some attempts have been made to 
institute processes similar to those prescribed by 
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“accountability for reasonableness.” Newborn 
screening advisory committees at the state and 
national level have advocated for educational pro- 
cesses that give parents a better understanding of 
how newborn screening information is used in 
research and the methods used to protect it, with 
the hope that such processes will create a shared 
understanding of the nature and value of such 
research. The decision concerning which type of 
informed consent process to use, whether requir- 
ing parents to explicitly opt-in to allowing genetic 
information to be used or opt-out to prevent the 
use of the information, should also be clearly 
explained to parents and other stakeholders. Expe- 
rience has already shown that parents and others 
are more than willing to go to court to demand the 
reversal of newborn screening policy with which 
they disagree. However, if more communication 
occurs from the beginning and the informed con- 
sent process is more transparent, it will hopefully 
reduce the burden on the court system. 


Constitutional Perspectives 
on the Rights of Individuals, Groups, 
and the Community 


As noted above, one approach to maintaining 
ethical decision making in the face of emergencies 
is the accountability inherent in democratic sys- 
tem principles: protection of freedom, hierarchy 
of control, the context of democracy, and the 
opportunity for reversal. In the U.S. system, our 
democracy is founded upon the U.S. Constitution, 
which serves both as a blueprint for our govern- 
ment and an enumeration of rights. Lawrence 
Gostin notes that the U.S. Constitution grants 
national and state governments powers with 
which to protect public health, while at the same 
time curbing the means by which they can legally 
do so. Gostin advances criteria such as necessity, 
reasonable means, proportionality, harm avoid- 
ance and fairness to evaluate the constitutionality 
of public health actions (Gostin 2010). The courts 
act to interpret to what degree interventions 
infringe on the rights of individuals, groups, and 
the community at large. This application of the 
Bill of Rights to different units of society 
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represents another ethical framework. We can see 
an example of differing attitudes toward the treat- 
ment of different units in society in the debate 
over travel restrictions during the recent Ebola 
pandemic. In regard to individuals, some leaders 
at the national level proposed that any U.S. citizen 
returning from an Ebola-infected country should 
be placed in mandatory quarantine. Some of the 
same legislators called for a complete stop to all 
travel to and from Ebola-infected countries. While 
not enacted at the federal level, some restrictive 
policies were enacted at the state level. Such 
restrictions directed against individuals and 
groups, while viewed by some as unconstitutional 
and violating ethical principles, were proposed 
with the rationale that they would serve to better 
protect the larger community. 

As noted above, individual privacy rights and 
the right to ownership of genetic material are at 
the core of controversies over the use of newborn 
screening information. Such controversies have 
shifted over time from a focus on property inter- 
ests associated with biological samples to a focus 
on the need to protect individual privacy relating 
to the information that can be produced from 
genetic testing. Both formulations of the issue 
raise important questions and potential obstacles 
for scientific research. The formulation of the 
body as property envisions the person as separate 
from the body and thus able to distribute different 
portions for different purposes, whereas the pri- 
vacy formulation sees the person and the body as 
inextricably linked, making any use of a person’s 
biological material without authorization an inva- 
sion of personal privacy (Rao 2007). Rao (2007) 
states that privacy rights can be claimed in situa- 
tions where individuals’ personal health informa- 
tion could be subjected to public scrutiny, but not 
in cases where the issue is commercialization of 
genetic information. She argues that privacy pol- 
icies associated with informed consent offer inad- 
equate protections because they allow one to 
decide whether or not to provide material for 
research purposes, but do not allow one to exert 
any control over how the material is used. 

Research involving newborn screening infor- 
mation is even more complicated from an ethical 
perspective, because parents are called upon to 
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make a decision on behalf of the child that could 
potentially affect the child later in life. There are 
questions regarding whether children should have 
the right to withdraw their samples once they 
reach adulthood. Some argue that all people who 
contribute genetic material to research should be 
empowered to make decisions on how it will be 
used. Whether or not genetic information col- 
lected for research could ever be used against an 
individual, if our genetics are the foundation of 
our identity there is a strong ethical argument that 
we should have some say in how that information 
is used. 

Groups that require particular attention when it 
comes to ethical considerations in public health 
policy are vulnerable and at-risk populations. It is 
widely agreed that the needs of such individuals 
must be taken into account during any planning 
for a public health emergency response (Gruskin 
and Daniels 2008). However, this group holds 
little economic or political power and may be 
less visible and less able to actively access 
resources during an emergency. Therefore, in the 
event that there is a shortage of resources their 
needs may be at greatest risk of being overlooked. 
This highlights the importance of not only design- 
ing policy with an eye toward different units 
within the community, but making sure that meet- 
ing the needs of those who are less accessible is 
required in the operationalization of that policy. 
Lack of equitable treatment and access to services 
under the law can raise serious overall concerns 
about public health policy. 

Similar concerns have been raised by genetic 
researchers who have been accused of not treating 
certain groups with appropriate respect. One 
often-cited example of this was the treatment of 
members of the Havasupai tribe by genetic 
researchers who collected genetic information 
for diabetes research but then used that data for 
other research without getting consent from mem- 
bers of the tribe. Members of minority groups 
such as Native Americans can take greater offense 
from this type of treatment because of past dis- 
crimination. Therefore it has been recommended 
by Native American researchers and others that 
those seeking to study members of these groups 
put in the work to develop relationships before the 
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study begins and also have a clear understanding 
of the history of the groups as it relates to the 
research. For groups like the Havasupai that 
have had their property and cultural identity 
infringed upon in the past, taking genetic infor- 
mation and using it for research without consent is 
viewed by many as a significant violation. How- 
ever, it is argued that this can be overcome with 
education and collaboration (Eveleth 2015). 

While there is now more institutional focus on 
at-risk populations, there was once a heavy 
emphasis on utilitarianism when it came to 
balancing the needs and rights of individuals as 
opposed to the larger community. Those actions 
were deemed ethical that created the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Utilitarianism, for exam- 
ple, would consider placing hundreds of people in 
quarantine against their wishes if there was even a 
1% chance they were infected with a virus to be 
ethical if it served to protect the lives of thou- 
sands. Teleological ethics, which is often associ- 
ated with utilitarianism, involves evaluating the 
ethics of an action based on the end produced and 
the potential consequences to society (Childress 
et al. 2002). The counterpoint to this is deontolog- 
ical ethics, which argues that duty to certain prin- 
ciples, such as fairness and equity, should be 
upheld regardless of the actions. In this ethical 
perspective, people should never be used as a 
means to an end, whether in the context of a public 
health emergency intervention or attempting to 
advance genetic research. 

This perspective would take a dimmer view 
toward quarantining those with a statistically 
small chance of infection, because it would 
mean a serious infringement on their individual 
rights in return for a minor boost to public safety. 
There is more of a question when it comes to 
newborn screening research, since evidence sug- 
gests that the potential benefits for medical 
research usually significantly outweigh the risks. 
Terry Cooper (2006) notes that in the practice of 
public administration it is often difficult to sepa- 
rate duty and consequences. The duty to take 
action to protect the public health cannot be sep- 
arated from the consequences if one fails to act. 
Alternatively, the duty to obtain informed consent 
from parents for the use of newborn screening 
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data cannot be separated from the consequences 
of lost data due to people opting not to give 
consent. On the other hand, if a researcher uses 
data without consent because of a sense of duty to 
the research, that action cannot be separated from 
the consequences of subsequent legal actions. 
This approach to ethics can be seen in the ethics 
guidance documents of organizations like the 
CDC, who, as part of their planning, must pro- 
mote policy guided by ethical principles while 
still being mindful that in an emergency serious 
resource constraints are likely to exist and restric- 
tive actions may need to be taken to protect the 
larger public (Ethics Subcommittee 2007). Simi- 
larly, government-funded organizations like the 
National Human Genome Research Institute pro- 
vide guidance on their web site regarding the 
importance of informed consent and how to best 
design informed consent documents (“Informed 
Consent for Genomics Research” n.d.). 

James F. Childress and other public health 
scholars argue that government action during a 
public health emergency must infringe upon indi- 
vidual liberty to the least extent possible 
(Childress et al. 2002). John Rawls advocated 
for a system of government in which personal 
liberty is given priority over the arrangement of 
social and economic inequalities. Rawls writes 
that at a certain point it becomes irrational to 
sacrifice a degree of personal liberty for marginal 
gains in general social and economic welfare 
(Rawls 1971). Rawls believed that such a system 
would still result in moral behavior because “a 
moral person is a subject with ends he has chosen, 
and his fundamental preference is for conditions 
that enable him to frame a mode of life that 
expresses his nature as a free and equal rational 
being as fully as circumstances permit” (Rawls 
1971, 561). This system would, for example, 
allow parents to freely make choices about 
whether or not to have certain vaccinations 
administered to their children if they perceived a 
potential threat, without prioritizing the larger 
societal immunity created by cumulative vaccina- 
tions. It would also give license to people to make 
decisions about whether or not to share genetic 
information with researchers, regardless of the 
potential benefit to the community. Any problems 
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created by such policy could be addressed, in 
Rawls’ view, by people entering into voluntary 
social unions based on their interests and taking a 
more active role, either through direct participa- 
tion or representative government, in the making 
of laws. 

Michael Sandel critiqued these ideas as leading 
to a procedural republic, which he saw as a threat to 
civic engagement and recognition of civic responsi- 
bility. Sandel noted that individuals dertve much of 
their personal identity from their membership in a 
community. He also saw dangers in the concept of 
the procedural republic, including making people 
fearful of the notion of majority will and shifting 
more decision making responsibility to non-elected 
arms of government like the bureaucracy and the 
courts (Sandel 1984). In regard to an issue like 
vaccination, Sandel might argue that, although 
there is some degree of risk and loss of personal 
liberty involved, for society to maintain a high level 
of overall health and institutions to continue to 
remain strong, individuals must be willing to accept 
them. Similarly, Sandel might argue that individual 
citizens should engage in active dialogues on issues 
like genetic research in order to make the best ethical 
choice in terms of weighing personal risk against 
society gain. 

The use of democratic system principles as an 
ethical safeguard hinges upon government’s 
accountability to its citizens. In the case of differ- 
ent constitutional perspectives toward the rela- 
tionship between individuals, groups, and the 
community at large, government accountability 
is certainly important. Government should always 
be prepared to explain its rationale for limiting the 
freedoms of some in the name of the greater good. 
Ethicists like Sandel (1984), however, suggest 
that individuals also must be accountable to soci- 
ety as society creates the institutions through 
which they can achieve full self-actualization. 
With this in mind, citizens should weigh the 
value of the exercise of their individual preroga- 
tives against the potential effects that exercise will 
have on society. In this view, individuals and 
groups should always be protected by the Consti- 
tution against the tyranny of the majority. How- 
ever, citizens and groups can be discriminating in 
regard to when and how they choose to exercise 
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those rights. This is particularly true if individuals 
and groups have the capacity to help the larger 
community without any significant risk of harm to 
themselves. 


Communitarianism 


This brings us to another ethical framework rele- 
vant to public health policy, communitarianism. 
Amitai Etzioni, director of George Washington 
University’s Institute of Communitarian Studies, 
has noted that there are two types of communitar- 
ians. Authoritarian communitarians evaluate an 
individual’s worth based on their contribution to 
society, viewing citizens largely as an appendage 
of society. Responsive communitarians take the 
position that ethical decisions should emerge from 
efforts to find a proper balance between the com- 
mon good and individual rights. While authoritar- 
ian communitarianism is viewed as incompatible 
with a democratic society, responsive communi- 
tarianism has gained some significant support in 
the U.S. Responsive communitarianism calls 
upon policy makers and citizens to consider not 
only rights in their decision making, but also 
responsibilities (Etzioni 201 1a). 

In regard to public health response, Etzioni 
believes that coercive efforts by the state are likely 
to prompt resistance among the citizenry, and 
alternatively calls for public health officials to 
make appeals to commonly accepted societal 
values, based on education, persuasion, and social 
norms (Etzioni 2011b). In Etzioni’s view strong 
responsibilities are a necessary counterpart to the 
exercise of strong rights. However, the govern- 
ment can be most effective by creating a space in 
which citizens can exercise those responsibilities. 
This is in line with the view that education, rela- 
tionship building, and collaboration can aid peo- 
ple in minority populations that have experienced 
mistreatment in the past to see the value of partic- 
ipating in genetic research (Bonham et al. 2009). 

Looking at a previous example of a parent 
choosing whether or not to have their child vacci- 
nated, in a number of states parents have the right 
to claim an exemption. However, communitarians 
would argue that when making such a decision, 
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parents should not only consider their concern for 
their child and their right as a parent, but also the 
implications of their decision for society as a 
whole. A communitarian might acknowledge 
that vaccination presents a certain degree of risk, 
but it is their responsibility as a citizen to assume a 
reasonable level of risk in order to protect the 
larger community. Many in American society 
may feel uncomfortable with the idea of advocat- 
ing that citizens make sacrifices for the “greater 
good,” given America’s long-standing suspicion 
toward collectivism. However, if ethicists like 
Sandel are correct in noting that individuals need 
society to achieve their full potential, then making 
such sacrifices is not entirely a selfless act (Dionne 
2012). 

Similar arguments could be used in regard to 
parents opting in to allow their child’s genetic 
material to be used in research. While it is recog- 
nized that this may present some risk to the child, 
it could save or improve the lives of many other 
children. Whether making decisions for them- 
selves or their children, citizens must think criti- 
cally about the level of harm they are assuming as 
opposed to the benefits that could be derived by 
others and the magnitude of that benefit. 

E.J. Dionne, in his book The Divided Political 
Heart, quotes William Galston, a Communitarian 
philosopher who noted that liberal societies 
depend upon stable families and stable families 
depend on virtues like fidelity. At the same time, 
to effectively raise children to adulthood requires 
adults to go far beyond their own self-interest. In 
Galston’s view, if we want a society that values 
freedoms like those provided for in the First 
Amendment, we must encourage all adults to 
exercise personal responsibility. That responsibil- 
ity applies not only to their actions in their per- 
sonal and family life, but to the need to exercise a 
concern for all children. Therefore, when making 
decisions on issues such as vaccination or partic- 
ipation in genetic research, one ought to take into 
account not only the well-being of one’s own 
child, but the well-being of other children as 
well (Dionne 2012). Government could help in 
this regard, according to scholars such as James 
F. Childress and P. Edward French, by promoting 
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policy through building community, as opposed to 
issuing mandates in the name of community 
(Childress et al. 2002; French 2011). This can be 
done by better incorporating citizens in public 
health preparedness efforts or creating opportuni- 
ties to more actively involve parents in the plan- 
ning of genetic research. 

Communitarianism could be seen as linked to 
the idea of virtue ethics. According to this ethical 
perspective virtuous people behave virtuously 
because of their disdain for unvirtuous behavior, 
possess practical wisdom (understanding of the 
consequences of their actions), and eudaimon 
(happiness that comes from living a virtuous 
life) (“Virtue Ethics,” 2012). According to virtue 
ethics, decisions related to balancing individual 
rights and community well-being may be based 
on the fact that one sees certain actions as irre- 
sponsible, perceive potentially serious conse- 
quences from such actions, and derive pleasure 
from doing what they perceive to be the right 
thing. This again points to people taking ethical 
actions for self-interested, as opposed to selfless, 
reasons. Regardless of the motivation, many peo- 
ple have a desire to do good for others, but may be 
hesitant because of concern for their own safety or 
concern for the safety of a loved one. Making 
people feel like they are a part of a process, 
whether in a public health intervention or 
research, can help to alleviate this obstacle. 


Conclusion 


Accountability is at the core of all the ethical 
frameworks discussed above. Large-scale public 
health responses are becoming an increasingly 
visible aspect of government services. Over the 
last decade, we have seen responses to the HIN1 
virus, Ebola, and now the Zika virus, not to men- 
tion other smaller scale but still serious threats. As 
citizens, we expect the government to address 
such emergencies with effectiveness and effi- 
ciency, but also in an ethical manner. The same 
holds true for genetic research. We want to see 
steady progress in finding treatments for diseases. 
However, most citizens would agree that this 
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progress should not come at the expense of the 
safety of patients and research participants. Gov- 
ernment must demonstrate that it has taken ade- 
quate steps to protect lives, property, and privacy. 
In short, government must behave ethically. With 
that in mind, it is important for citizens to consider 
how to evaluate ethical behaviors under such 
conditions. 

In regard to the democratic system ethics 
framework, government must be accountable to 
the people in explaining why any infringement 
upon freedom is necessary. Different levels of 
government should hold each other accountable 
and controversial decisions should involve 
elected officials that are directly accountable to 
the people. Opportunities should also exist to 
overturn actions later found to be inappropriate. 

In regard to different perspectives on how to 
balance the rights of individuals, groups, and the 
larger community under the U.S. Constitution, 
government must be held accountable for making 
every effort to explore alternatives before choos- 
ing a path that takes freedoms away from partic- 
ular groups or individuals. Decisions to do so 
should be based on a rational analysis of available 
evidence, and not just on uncertainty. The needs 
of groups considered to be particularly vulnerable 
or at-risk should be given particular consideration 
to make sure that their needs are met during 
the implementation of response efforts, even as 
they receive increasing attention during planning 
efforts. 

The previous two frameworks also call indi- 
rectly for accountability on the part of citizens to 
be informed and to participate in policy debates 
when possible. Communitarianism calls for more 
accountability on the part of citizens to weigh 
their personal choices and freedoms against what 
is best for the larger community. The ability of 
government to provide more efficient and 
accountable responses would be improved if 
more citizens would focus as much on their 
responsibilities as they do on their rights. 

Each new public health emergency, or any type 
of disaster response, will spur new conversations 
about ethics in government. We are fortunate that 
there are some systemic safeguards in place to 
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prevent government officials from crossing cer- 
tain ethical boundaries, and that our judiciary can 
provide relief when those boundaries are crossed. 
Nevertheless, we as citizens should be continu- 
ously reevaluating our role in and contribution to 
these efforts. Increasingly complex problems may 
require more advanced citizenship, and ethical 
requirements do not just extend from the govern- 
ment to the citizens, but from citizen to citizen as 
well. It is notable that the report of the Presidential 
Commission, media coverage of the Ebola 
response, and scholarly work by French (2011) 
all indicate that higher levels of citizen engage- 
ment in preparation for a future emergency could 
lead to more effective responses. 

The same holds true for the field of genetic 
research as well. Most Americans clamor for the 
day when scientists will defeat devastating dis- 
eases such as Alzheimer’s. However, the process 
for achieving such feats may not allow us to 
be simply passive observers. At minimum 
citizens should educate themselves on the use of 
genetic information and separate fact from 
unsubstantiated fiction. Citizens can also work to 
educate others and look for opportunities to get 
involved with advocacy groups promoting 
responsible research. Some citizens may be called 
upon to participate on advisory boards, or even to 
contribute genetic material for research, either 
their own material or their child’s. When such 
opportunities arise, citizens will hopefully have 
the knowledge to evaluate the level of risk and 
make an ethical determination on the best course 
of action. 

As noted previously, with the threat of birth 
defects posed by the Zika virus, a number of 
countries, including the United States, have 
asked their citizens to make adjustments to their 
personal behavior in order to help slow the spread 
of the virus. In testimony before the U.S. House 
Committee on Oversight and Government 
Reform in February 2016, Dr. John Armstrong, 
Florida’s Secretary of Health, noted that they are 
asking residents in the state who travel to coun- 
tries with mosquito-borne cases of Zika to abstain 
from unprotected sexual activities for at least a 
month after their return to Florida. They are also 
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calling upon Florida’s citizens to take active mea- 
sures to prevent infection, such as eliminating 
standing water, using mosquito repellant, and 
wearing protective clothing (Armstrong 2016). 
Such proactive measures indicate that if we are 
to avoid situations where the most difficult ethical 
choices must be made, citizens should accept 
some ethical responsibility to assist the govern- 
ment in managing the situation in early its stages. 

Some nations, such as Estonia, already operate 
a national biobank that contains genetic informa- 
tion from approximately a quarter of its citizens 
(Schwab 2015). Efforts to expand biobanks are 
ongoing here in the United States, particularly in 
relationship to a concerted federal government 
effort to find a cure for cancer (National Institutes 
of Health n.d.). The concept of biobanks can be 
unsettling for some, as it raises questions and 
concerns about how the government will use that 
information. Given past government abuses, such 
concerns are not without merit. At the same time, 
citizens should not simply rely on default preju- 
dices when making decisions about supporting 
such efforts. Rather, citizens should gather as 
much information on a particular project as pos- 
sible and make their own decisions about its 
merits. 

The challenges of the future in regard to public 
health, medicine, and science in general may 
require the active participation of millions in the 
U.S. and around the world. This participation 
should not be based on citizens abandoning their 
ethical judgment to the judgment of others, but 
rather citizens and government appealing to 
appropriate ethical frameworks to maintain dem- 
ocratic processes, protect the rights of individuals 
and groups, and act in the best interests of com- 
munities. This will ensure that government 
remains accountable to the people, and citizens 
are accountable to each other. 
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Definition 


Ethical impact theory (EIT) is a theoretical frame- 
work that delineates the effects of unethical work 
behavior on individual well-being. 


Introduction 


Multiple streams of research have demonstrated 
that ethics is related to job-related outcomes (e.g., 
job satisfaction, organizational commitment). 
Studies show that ethical work climate, leadership 
support for ethics, ethics codes, ethics training, 
and perceived corporate social responsibility are 
all linked with positive effects in the workplace 
(such as lower turnover) (e.g., Mulki et al. 2008). 
The perception of corporate ethical values is even 
positively related to group creativity. 

In contrast, ethical impact theory (EIT) 
(Promislo et al. 2013) focuses on the individual, 
nonfinancial effects of unethical work behavior on 
employee well-being. EIT adopts a human- 
centered approach to workplace ethics advocated 
by Giacalone and Thompson (2006). The theory 
posits that unethical behaviors can lead to dimin- 
ished well-being (psychological and/or physical), 
either directly or indirectly. Further, EIT asserts 
that the impact of unethical behavior is mediated 
by three mechanisms — stress, trauma, and poor 
health behaviors. Various factors may function to 
moderate the impact of unethical work behavior; 
in other words, not all immoral actions lead to 
diminished well-being in people (or to the same 
extent). Lastly, EIT expands the range of people 
affected by unethical work behavior; as will be 
discussed, it is not only the direct victims of 
immoral acts who are impacted negatively. 


What Kinds of Unethical Behavior Cause 
Decreases in Well-Being? 


EIT proposes that all types of unethical behavior, 
from minor deviance to large impactful decisions 
(such as those made at companies like Enron), can 
impact individual well-being. EIT is largely 
derived from an extensive assessment of research 
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in three areas of study, namely, discrimination, 
bullying, and injustice. 

The literature on discrimination as an unethical 
act links it to detrimental effects on both psycho- 
logical and physical well-being, including cardio- 
vascular issues, sleep problems, anxiety, and 
mental health troubles (e.g., Klonoff et al. 1999). 
In effect, being victimized by workplace discrim- 
ination can lead people to experience serious men- 
tal and physical problems. 

Even more robust are research findings on 
the harmful effects of bullying by peers and by 
supervisors (which can include actions such as 
public humiliation, verbal abuse, isolation of 
workers, and physical intimidation). Bullying is 
linked to depression and low self-esteem, anxiety, 
job-induced stress, insomnia, and even suicide 
(e.g., Zapf et al. 1996). Thus, there is clear 
evidence that those who are bullied at work suffer 
a range of negative, even sometimes fatal, 
outcomes. 

Third, research on organizational injustice link 
this form of unethical behavior to increased mor- 
bidity and mortality, coronary heart disease, sleep 
disorders, and absenteeism (e.g., Kivimäki 
et al. 2005). It appears that being treated unfairly 
at work puts people at risk not only of suffering 
from a range of ill effects, but actually dying early. 

In summary, the above three types of unethical 
work behaviors have consistently been found to 
negatively affect employees’ well-being, both 
psychologically and physically. Obviously, this 
is a non-exhaustive list; other forms of unethical 
behavior can also lead to diminished well-being in 
people. Moreover, even these troubling results 
regarding the victims of unethical work behavior 
do not paint the whole picture of the toll taken by 
such actions. For a more complete view, we must 
look at an expanded range of the people involved. 


Whose Well-Being Is Damaged? 


Generally, researchers have focused on the direct 
victims of unethical behavior (Giacalone and Pro- 
mislo 2010). Certainly the victims of unethical 
acts are the easiest to identify and the first set of 
people we tend to think about in these cases. But a 
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concentration on victims alone ignores the other 
potential people harmed by unethical actions. 
Indeed, EIT suggests that unethical behavior 
leads to diminished well-being for three other 
categories of people: the perpetrators, witnesses 
to the act, and others indirectly involved (e.g., 
coworkers, family, and friends) that are termed 
“associated persons.” 

Interestingly, those perpetrating unethical acts 
can be harmed by the very behaviors they have 
engaged in. They may behave unethically but still 
feel incredibly uncomfortable doing so, too weak 
to resist the pressures they face but cognitively 
distressed by their own behaviors (Evans 
et al. 2007). Then, stressed by guilt and the fear 
of being caught or the shame they may face, they 
experience harm to their well-being, either psy- 
chologically or physically. 

Individual witnesses of unethical acts may also 
have their well-being undermined. Whether it is a 
function of the shock of witnessing the act or via 
vicarious harm from attachment to others, wit- 
nesses to unethical workplace behavior can be 
harmed in one of three ways: their empathy for 
the victim impacts their well-being (Pearlman 
1999), viewing the act creates a fear of being 
similarly victimized, or witnessing the unethical 
behavior shatters their worldview, their concep- 
tion of their organization, or the character of soci- 
ety itself (Janoff-Bulman 1992). 

Unethical behavior can impact well-being for 
those who simply hear about a disturbing incident 
and do not necessarily witness it firsthand. 
Knowledge of societal harms or family victimiza- 
tions, even without directly witnessing these acts, 
can harm the knower’s well-being, as much as 
working in a group with a high level of sexual 
harassment can create distress, even without being 
directly subjected to the harassment (Glomb 
et al. 1997). 

Finally, the well-being impact of an “associ- 
ated person” is a function of that individual’s 
strong connection with the perpetrator, victim, or 
witness. This creates an emotional connection to 
the distress of the other person. Considerable evi- 
dence supports the negative impact of unethical 
behavior on associated persons; for example, the 
children of parents who are victims of violence 
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report higher levels of distress 
(Dulmus and Wodarski 2000). 


Symptoms 


How Does Unethical Work Behavior 
Diminish Well-Being? 


Generally there are three primary mechanisms 
linking unethical behavior to reductions in well- 
being: stress, trauma, and poor health behaviors. 

The stress mechanism creates cognitive, emo- 
tional, and motivational changes (Jackson 
et al. 2006) for the perpetrator, victim, witness, 
or associated person. The emotional reaction to 
unethical behavior largely depends on which 
“role” a person plays in the situation: perpetra- 
tors may feel guilt and victims can become 
angry, while witnesses may be outraged or per- 
plexed. Meanwhile, associated persons can 
experience a range of different emotional 
responses, including shame for a connection 
with the perpetrator or empathy for those 
impacted. Individuals also can be stressed by 
violations of their guiding ethical standards, 
feelings of vulnerability, and repeated exposure 
to harmful events (e.g., Hobfoll 1988). 

The trauma mechanism provides another way 
individuals can suffer diminished well-being from 
unethical behavior. Because ethical violations can 
destroy critical assumptions about the world and 
how it functions (Koltko-Rivera 2004) and erode 
trust in people or institutions that we depend upon, 
decreases in well-being are possible. Findings on 
post-traumatic stress disorder show that victims of 
PTSD have experienced decreased well-being as a 
result not only of natural disasters and violent acts 
but also through workplace events such as corpo- 
rate downsizing (Moore et al. 2004). 

Research shows that individuals who are trau- 
matized can suffer serious psychological and 
physical effects, resulting in increased morbidity 
and mortality (Schnurr et al. 2002). Further, peo- 
ple can experience secondary (or vicarious) 
trauma, which is “the transfer of trauma symp- 
toms from those who have been traumatized to 
those who have close and extended contact with 
trauma victims” (Motta and Kefer 1999: 997). 
Those who experience such secondary trauma, 
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whether by witnessing or hearing about a trau- 
matic event, can suffer from long-term stress, 
and the effects can be very similar to those expe- 
rienced by direct victims. 

Finally, in the health behavior mechanism, 
increases in unhealthy habits and activities or 
decreases in beneficial health habits (e.g., exer- 
cise) occur as a result of unethical work behaviors. 
Unhealthy habits include excessive alcohol con- 
sumption, poor diet, smoking, disturbed sleep 
patterns, and poor compliance with medical 
regimes. Research has shown that people exposed 
to trauma exhibit such poor health behaviors and 
unhealthy habits and that these behaviors are asso- 
ciated with a range of adverse physical outcomes 
(Walker et al. 1999). 

It is important to note that the above three 
mechanisms are not mutually exclusive; in other 
words, an unethical act can result in activation of 
one or more of these paths toward diminished 
well-being. For example, a victim of sexual 
harassment at work becomes traumatized which 
directly leads to negative effects on her health; 
meanwhile, she may engage in unhealthy behav- 
iors such as drinking in response to the trauma. 
Subsequently, the drinking itself leads to dimin- 
ished well-being. 


What Factors Can Moderate the Decline 
in Well-Being? 


EIT asserts that the relationship between unethical 
behavior and well-being can be moderated by 
several factors — that is, not all who engage in, 
are victimized by, witness, or are associated with 
unethical behavior suffer diminished well-being 
or to the same extent. The moderators that deter- 
mine whether people suffer diminished well- 
being can be categorized into three groups: per- 
ceptual variables, sociodemographic variables, 
and coping behaviors. That is, how people view 
unethical behavior, their demographic character- 
istics, and how they attempt to cope with immoral 
actions all play a part in how the behavior ulti- 
mately affects them. 
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Perceptual variables can include such factors 
as personality, perceived magnitude of harm, and 
centrality to one’s worldview or identity (e.g., 
March 1993). Meanwhile, some of the most 
important sociodemographic variables include 
gender, race, and socioeconomic status. Lastly, 
coping behaviors can provide resources (e.g., 
problem-solving skills, social networks, and 
financial and physical assets) to help people 
respond to unethical behavior in the workplace 
(Folkman 1984). 


What Aspects of Well-Being Are Affected 
by Unethical Behavior? 


The literature shows that a wide range of well- 
being outcomes, assessed via both self-reports and 
objective sources (e.g., medical records), are 
related to unethical behavior. These outcomes 
can be placed into three broad categories of well- 
being. Psychological disorders are the most fre- 
quently studied impact of unethical actions, 
including measures such as anxiety, depression, 
burnout, and PTSD (Elovainio et al. 2002). 

Physical health measures reflect a mix of self- 
reported health measures and more objective clin- 
ical diagnoses and have been implicated in a host 
of unethical behaviors such as bullying, injustice, 
criminal victimization, workplace harassment, 
and discrimination (e.g., Pavalko et al. 2003). 
Finally, physiological measures are least com- 
monly found in the literature but provide assess- 
ments that are not subject to self-report biases. 
Many of these studies explore cardiovascular 
health, such as increases in blood pressure. Other 
research has focused on body mass indices (BMI) 
and the birth weight of infants of mothers exposed 
to unethical events. 


Conclusion 
In summary, ethical impact theory provides a 


framework to better appreciate the human conse- 
quences of unethical behavior in the workplace. 
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By focusing squarely on individual well-being, 
the theory proposes that immoral actions at work 
take a heavy toll on people’s lives, both psycho- 
logically and physically. Importantly, these effects 
are seen not only in the direct victims of unethical 
behavior but also in a wider range of people who 
are not typically considered. It is only by studying 
the effects of unethical work behavior in a more 
holistic way that our ability to respond effectively 
to this phenomenon will grow. 

Although EIT focuses on individual-level out- 
comes, it is likely that the effects on well-being 
extend to the group, organizational, and societal 
levels as well. External stakeholders such as inves- 
tors, customers, and local communities are all neg- 
atively affected by unethical workplace behavior. 
These broader effects should be studied in future 
research, since EIT has public health implications. 


Cross-References 


Abusive Leadership 
Ethics and Well-Being 
Leadership, Ethics, and Decision-Making 
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Synonyms 


Argument; Contention non-profit - charitable; 
Controversy; Ethical - honest; Honorable; 
Humane; Philanthropic; Principled issue - 
concern; Problem 


Definition 


Ethical means morally correct and honorable 
(DK 1998). 

Issue is a point in question and a subject of 
debate. 

Nonprofit means an organization not involved 
in making a profit. 


Introduction 


Ethical issues in nonprofits are difficult to define 
and also to resolve. A 2008 Brookings Institution 
survey found that about one third of Americans 
reported having “not too much” or no confidence 
in charitable organizations and 70% felt that char- 
itable organizations waste “a great deal” or a “fair 
amount” of money. Only 10% thought charitable 
organizations did a “very good job” spending 
money wisely; only 17% thought that charities 
did a “very good job” of being fair in decisions; 
and only one quarter thought charities did a “very 
good job” of helping people (Light 2008). Simi- 
larly, a 2006 Harris Poll found that only one in ten 
Americans strongly believed that charities are 
honest and ethical in their use of donated funds. 
Nearly one in three believed that nonprofits have 
“pretty seriously gotten off in the wrong direc- 
tion.” In a 2015 Harris Poll, attitudes toward 
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giving were most often characterized as an option 
not a responsibility for individuals, and only 21% 
saw charitable contributions as a personal respon- 
sibility (Birth and The Harris Poll 2015). These 
public perceptions are particularly troubling for 
nonprofit organizations that depend on continuing 
financial contributions. It is important to remem- 
ber the following: 


e Nonprofits operate with public support and 
they need to grow and maintain the public’s 
trust. 

e Nonprofits do not pay income tax on revenues; 
thus they are indirectly supported by all 
taxpayers. 

e Nonprofits seek financial support from the 
government and private foundations in the 
form of grants, and they ask community mem- 
bers and corporations for donations. 

e Nonprofits must maintain high standards of 
transparency and integrity if they hope to 
maintain the support of the community and 
donors. 


To address these issues successfully, nonprofits 
should have clearly articulated missions and value 
statements that are enforced organizationally. 
They should not get involved in situations with 
gifts that would lead them to compromise their 
stated values. They should develop a code of 
ethics that all staff are required to sign as part of 
their contract with the organization. And the 
leaders of the organization (executive director, 
president, board of directors) should uphold the 
shared values of the organization and set the cul- 
tural tone. A strong organizational culture that 
supports high ethical standards will have tremen- 
dous influence both in the community and on 
employee behavior. 


Ethical Issues 


Recent books have discussed ethical issues 
involved in social workers treating immigrants 
and refugees as well as the management of 
human behavior in public and nonprofit 
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organizations when thinking, behaving, and man- 
aging conflicts are critical to ethical behavior 
(Chang-Muy and Congress 2016). These issues 
are similar to those identified by the Stanford 
Social Innovation Review in 2009 (Denhardt 
et al. 2016). The first is compensation. Nonprofit 
organizations sometimes find themselves walking 
a thin line when it comes to compensating their 
employees. The sector may be nonprofit, but it’s 
by no means noncompetitive. Organizations 
looking to hire the best and the brightest in their 
fields must offer attractive salary and benefit 
plans. If, however, a salary package is deemed in 
excess of reasonable compensation, the IRS may 
impose intermediate sanctions on both the indi- 
vidual receiving that salary and the organizational 
managers who approved it. Salaries that are mod- 
est by business standards can cause outrage in the 
nonprofit sector. For fundraising professionals 
often spend a lot of their time on percentage- 
based compensation which can result in their pro- 
fiting from donations to their organization. Mak- 
ing a personal profit should not be what motivates 
a fundraiser to elicit donations. 

The second area is conflict of interest, which 
arises frequently in the nonprofit sector because of 
the very nature of the sector’s composition. Non- 
profit boards are generally made up of community 
members, many of whom are private business 
people. This leads to the potential of a number of 
ethical questions. Should board members obtain 
contracts for their company? Are the board mem- 
ber’s disclosure and abstention from a vote 
enough? Should a major donor receive special 
privileges? Detailed, clear conflict-of-interest pol- 
icies can answer these questions and help the 
organization maintain public trust. Giving prefer- 
ential treatment or lucrative contracts to major 
donors creates conflicts of interest in a large num- 
ber of nonprofit organizations. A lack of transpar- 
ency is also common in the nonprofit industry, 
allowing organizations to easily cover up contacts 
and services provided to those with personal rela- 
tionships held by officers of the nonprofit, their 
employees, and family members. 

The third area identified by the Stanford Social 
Innovation Review is publications and 
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solicitation. Nonprofits must be clear and trans- 
parent in all publications and in all solicitation for 
funds about the percentage of funds spent on 
administrative costs. If an organization maintains 
that every dollar donated will go directly to the 
people served, they must be able to demonstrate 
the truth of that statement. Most organizations 
cover administrative costs with some unrestricted 
donor dollars and will need to educate donors 
about that reality. Transparency and accountabil- 
ity are crucial. Organizations cannot afford to 
raise funds on the basis of misguided assumptions 
or to violate public expectations in the use of 
resources. 

The fourth area is financial integrity. Non- 
profit organizations also face ethical dilemmas in 
deciding whether to accept donations that have 
any questionable associations or conditions. 
While some organizations restrict who they will 
take funds from — e.g., Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving won’t take funds from alcohol companies 
and the American Cancer Society won’t take 
money from tobacco companies — many other 
groups don’t make such distinctions. Should an 
organization that works with people affected by 
cancer take money from a tobacco company? 
Should a women’s study program take money 
from Playboy? A vast number of nonprofits lack 
effective strategic plans regarding the use of 
funding. As a result, programs are not as success- 
ful as they could be if the organization applied 
more diligence to its budgeting practices and 
spent money raised for a specific purpose on that 
program. Each organization must reach their own 
decisions on how to address these questions; how- 
ever, appearances matter, and it sometimes makes 
sense to avoid affiliations where questions may 
arise or when the intentions of the donor are less 
than philanthropic. There is no money that is 
inherently bad, but each nonprofit needs to decide 
for itself what qualifies as tainted money relative 
to 1ts mission. 

The final area is investment policies. Advo- 
cates of socially responsible investing argue that 
nonprofit organizations should ensure that their 
financial portfolio is consistent with their values. 
This ranges from investing in ventures that further 
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an organization’s mission to divestment from 
companies whose activities undermine that mis- 
sion. Nonprofits commonly lack the budget to 
bring in an outside auditor to review their funds 
on a regular basis, which creates a lack of over- 
sight to catch financial fraud and abuse of funds. 
When the board or in-house accounting depart- 
ment is in charge of auditing the books with no 
outside assistance, it is easy to overlook or fraud- 
ulently change numbers to support the ongoing 
negligence or outright theft of public funds. Of 
course many organizations are not in the position 
of having an investment portfolio! Regardless, the 
point is that all decisions made by a nonprofit 
organization should be tested against the mission 
and the organization’s set of values. 


Perspectives and Solutions 


Increasingly, there has been a trend to turn non- 
profit management into a recognized profession 
with credentialing available for fundraising exec- 
utives, association managers, and nonprofit orga- 
nization managers. This is because nonprofits 
generate much of their revenue through non- 
market mechanisms such as seeking donations 
and many of the ethics-related principles that dif- 
ferentiate nonprofit organizations from their gov- 
ernment and private sector counterparts focus on 
having and complying with a code of ethics. The 
first code was developed by the National Charities 
Information Bureau (NCIB) in 1992, and the sec- 
ond was developed by the Council of Better Busi- 
ness Bureau’s Standards for Charitable 
Solicitations in 1974. Both focused on 
fundraising, set standards, and were not enforce- 
able by law but served as a guide to both donors 
and those who run charities. Those standards were 
grouped in nine areas: 


. Board governance 

. Purpose 

. Programs 

. Information 

. Financial support and related activities 
. Use of funds 

. Annual reporting 
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8. Accountability 
9. Budget 


In 2001, NCIB merged with the Foundation of 
the Better Business Bureau and its Philanthropic 
Advisory Service (PAS). In 2007, it was 
rebranded into a “Start With Charity” campaign. 
Charities that meet its 20 standards are now 
referred to as “BBB Accredited Charities,” and 
its ethics code can be found at http://www.bbb. 
org/us/charity. Among the controversial aspects 
of their code is the provision that calls on charities 
to allocate at least 65% of their donations for 
program expenses, spending no more than 35% 
of the related contributions on fundraising. This is 
a higher standard that either the NCIB or the BBB 
Philanthropic Advisory Service had enforced 
prior to the merger. Other standards in this code 
provide for regular assessment of the CEO’s per- 
formance, establishment of a conflict-of-interest 
policy, completion of a written assessment of the 
charity’s performance at least every 2 years, and 
standards protecting donor privacy. The new stan- 
dard discourages accumulating unrestricted net 
assets available for use that exceed either three 
times the amount of the past year’s expenses or 
three times the current budget, whichever is 
higher. In 2016, when the Wise Giving Alliance 
celebrated 15 years of success, its president, Art 
Taylor, indicated that some issues continue to 
exist when verifying charity trustworthiness. 
Those issues include: (1) Bad Actors Won’t 
Disappear — In a recent settlement with the Federal 
Trade Commission, all 50 states and the District of 
Columbia were involved in dissolving two 
cancer charities accused of fraudulent behavior. 
(2) Transparency Will Grow in Importance — 
There has been continued growth in the availabil- 
ity of charity information as the IRS Form 990 has 
become more accessible and charities will be pro- 
mpted to be even more transparent about their 
activities, goals, results, impact, and achieve- 
ments. (3) Information Manipulation — As charity 
financial information has become more accessi- 
ble, it has become more challenging to identify the 
accuracy and consistency of shared data because 
some nonprofits follow generally accepted 
accounting principles (GAAP) in summarizing 
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financial data and others don’t. Increasingly, data 
differences will extend to other areas and confuse 
users seeking to make informed giving decisions 
(Rhode and Pakel 2009). 

The national professional association of 
fundraisers also has a code of ethics which was 
first adopted in 1991 when the organization was 
known as the National Society of Fundraising 
Executives (NSFRE), and then in 2007, the code 
was amended and expanded to include 25 princi- 
ples by the new organization, the Association of 
Fundraising Professionals (AFP). The new code 
consists of a set of general ethical principles, 
introduced by a preamble that recognizes the 
stewardship of fundraisers and the rights of 
donors to have their funds used for the intent 
they expect. One year after adoption, Standards 
of Professional Practice was incorporated into the 
code (https://www.afpnet.org). The code notes 
that violations “may subject the member to 
disciplinary sanctions, including expulsion, as 
provided by the AFP Ethics Enforcement Proce- 
dures.” Some of the standards are perfunctory 
(e.g., members shall comply with all applicable 
local, state, provincial, federal, civil, and criminal 
laws), and others are general and broad (e.g., 
members shall not exploit any relationship with 
a donor, prospect, volunteer, or employee to the 
benefit of the member of the member’s organiza- 
tion). Another issue raised in the standards that is 
currently of interest 1s that “members shall not 
accept compensation that is based on the percent- 
age of charitable donations.” While some states 
have expressly prohibited lobbyists from signing 
contingency fee contracts in which they are paid 
only when they are successful in getting a bill or 
amendment passed by the legislature, contingency 
fees are routine for attorneys in civil cases and it is 
not unusual for professional fundraisers to be paid 
a percentage of the amount that they raise. While 
many in nonprofits find that this practice promotes 
unethical solicitations and the AFP opposes com- 
pensation based on the amount a fundraiser raises, 
many feel that there is nothing inherently 
unethical about basing compensation on 
“performance.” 

Such standards and codes of ethics are impor- 
tant in addressing ethical issues in nonprofits; 
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however, they are difficult to enforce. Another 
approach that is more effective is to rate nonprofits 
based upon criteria used in the codes and to make 
the information widely available on websites like 
guidestar.org, give.org, charitywatch.org, and 
givewell.org. By doing so, these organizations 
make the nonprofits more accountable for their 
actions and to their donors. Guidestar.org, as an 
example, rates nonprofits by total income, amount 
of public support, percentage spent on programs, 
and salary for the highest paid employee which is 
usually the CEO. Give.org rates nonprofits 
by board oversight, board size, frequency of 
board meetings, board compensation, conflict-of- 
interest enforcement, effectiveness policy, 
expense breakdown, audit reports, website disclo- 
sure, and treatment of complaints. Both of these 
organizations list as their top picks in 2015 — Good- 
will, Catholic Charities, United Way, Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, and Habitat for Humanity and 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America. Charitywatch. 
org, as an example, rates nonprofits positively if 
they spend 75% or more on program delivery, 
have government funding, spend $25 or less to 
raise $100, and enforce financial management. 
Charitywatch.org rates the Red Cross A — on 
their list due to, in part, their spending 90% of 
revenue on programs. 

Another effective approach to resolving ethical 
issues 1s for the chief executive officer of the 
nonprofit to set the moral tone for the organization 
(Taylor 2016). CEOs are the ones that make their 
ethical priorities evident in multiple ways, includ- 
ing through policy, the criteria for hiring, promo- 
tion, and compensation and the fairness and 
respect with which they treat their employees. Of 
course, people vary in their capacity for moral 
judgment — in their ability to recognize and ana- 
lyze moral issues, in their capacity for moral 
behavior and in the priority that they place on 
moral values. People care deeply about “organi- 
zational justice” and perform better when they 
believe that their workplace is treating them with 
dignity and is rewarding ethical conduct. What 
can CEOs do to create an ethical culture? 
Although there are no guarantees, CEOs can 
take several steps to create a strong ethical orga- 
nizational culture: 
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1. Become a visible role model. Employees take 
their cues about appropriate behavior from 
those at the top. 

2. Communicate ethical expectations. Organiza- 
tions can create a “code of ethics.” It should 
state the organization’s primary values and the 
ethical rules that employees are expected to 
follow. If widely accepted and enforced, codes 
can also reinforce core values, deter misconduct, 
promote trust, and reduce the organization’s 
risks of conflicting interests and legal liability. 

3. Promote effective financial management. Use 
resources in a socially responsible way and 
strive to be cost-effective without sacrificing 
long-term institutional capacity. Ensure that 
the organization is using generally accepted 
accounting practices and is transparent with 
donors and grantors regarding the use of money. 

4. Provide ethical training for employees, and use 
these training sessions to reinforce the organi- 
zation’s standards of conduct, to clarify what 
practices are and are not permissible, and to 
address possible ethical dilemmas. 

5. Institutionalize an ethical culture by measuring 
employee performance and organizational per- 
formance against the code of ethics, and make 
sure the organization pays as much attention to 
what employees are doing as it does to final 
deliverables. 

6. Provide protective mechanisms. The organiza- 
tion needs to provide formal mechanisms so 
that employees can discuss ethical dilemmas 
and report unethical behavior without fear of 
reprimand. This might include creation of an 
ethical officer, counselor, or ombudsman posi- 
tion in the organization whose job is to address 
and resolve those dilemmas effectively. 


Conclusion 


A truly ethical organization requires staff involve- 
ment and a commitment to put in place policies 
and procedures that institutionalize ethical expec- 
tations and practice. Having a code of ethics is a 
good place to start. Training the executive direc- 
tor, top managers, and the board of directors so 
that they better understand how the code 
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reinforces organizational values and what the lan- 
guage in the code means as well as discussing 
hypothetical and actual situations that others 
have faced sets the stage for actual ethical behav- 
ior to occur. A truly ethical nonprofit can only 
exist when its leaders embrace ethical decision 
making and recognize the importance of values 
other than the bottom line. Nonprofits are guided 
by a number of principles: first and foremost — no 
one individual is to profit from the organization 
(VanBuren 2015). Losing sight of this as a princi- 
ple has led to many scandals. It is also important 
for the nonprofit to make sure that the principles of 
honesty, transparency, managing conflicts of 
interest, privacy, fundraising issues, and treating 
employees, volunteers, and clients with respect 
are operational (Svara 2007). 

Honesty: Being honest and transparent is 
important to a nonprofit, and when not followed, 
it most quickly damages the organization’s repu- 
tation. In theory, honesty is easy and in practice it 
is difficult. As an example, is it honest to present a 
rosy picture on a grant application when the orga- 
nization does have problems? Being scrupulously 
honest can lose the organization’s some much- 
needed funding, but being less than honest can 
be even more costly in the long run. All nonprofits 
need to consider the truthfulness of their state- 
ments, avoid exaggerations and statements that 
are not true, and recognize that omitting a state- 
ment can be the same as telling a lie. 

Transparency: Nonprofits can only maintain 
the public trust by being open about their opera- 
tions. By law, they must make their Form 
990 available to the public, but they can and 
should do more to let the public know about 
their organization. Their website and fundraising 
appeals should clearly articulate the nonprofit’s 
mission, values, scope of activities, and uses of 
revenue. They should release audited financial 
statements and an annual report as well as provid- 
ing information about their goals and accomplish- 
ments to rating websites and to guidestar.org. 
Reports to the public and to rating agencies by 
the nonprofit’s CEO or executive director should 
be scrupulously honest, consistent, and accurate. 

Conflicts of Interest: The first step in 
addressing a conflict of interest is for the 
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organization to recognize that it exists. As an exam- 
ple, board members are often chosen because of 
their professional abilities to provide a service to 
the nonprofit. Those same board members are also 
likely to be involved with several boards in the 
same community. Volunteers, employees, and 
even clients can also face conflicts of interest. In 
some states, like New York, it is illegal for non- 
profit officers and directors to accept loans from the 
nonprofit. In other situations, the conflict is not 
directly addressed such as when a board member 
provides a service for less cost than the nonprofit 
could obtain otherwise. Some argue that it is impor- 
tant to keep the interests separate in all instances, 
while others say that it is acceptable to provide such 
services, so long as the conflict is fully disclosed 
and the conflicted person does not vote on where he 
or she should provide such services. At the very 
least, situations like this call for full disclosure and 
a disinterested vote. 

Privacy: Nonprofit medical organizations and 
libraries protect patient and patron information. 
Many nonprofits rent or sell their donor lists with- 
out asking the contributor’s permission even as 
codes of ethics increasingly forbid doing so with- 
out at least giving the donor the ability to remove 
themselves from the list. All nonprofits should 
consider protecting client and customer privacy 
even when their use of services is less sensitive 
because sharing donor information without at 
least giving the donor the ability to remove his 
or her information from the list raises ethical 
questions. The Internet adds another layer to the 
discussion because as the donor addresses credit 
card numbers and other personal information are 
provided to potentially unscrupulous people, the 
organization’s code of ethics 1s clearly violated. 

Fundraising: Nonprofits need to address 
whether it is ever ethical to pay a fundraiser a 
percentage of the money he or she raises. The 
Association of Fundraising Professionals (AFP) 
forbids this practice among its members because 
they believe that donors who contribute to a non- 
profit deserve to see those funds go directly to the 
organization. Complaints about this practice make 
up the largest number of complaints that the AFP 
handles each year (Schmidt 2004). There are also 
other concerns in this regard. Not only should 
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fundraising materials and solicitations be honest 
but the nonprofit should use the funds for the 
purpose specified before the donation was made. 
This can sometimes be difficult to do because 
situations change but the donor should, if at all 
possible, agree to the change. Sometimes, donors 
make unreasonable demands on the nonprofit 
such as asking for benefits to not be provided to 
other donors or for funding to be focused on a 
purpose not aligned with the nonprofit’s mission 
or to forgo funding from a different source. Ques- 
tions like these should be considered by the non- 
profit before they actually arise as part of the 
organization’s overall awareness and should be 
addressed through the practice of their code of 
ethics and principles of ethical decision making. 

Treating Employees, Volunteers, and Clients 
with Respect 

To have an ethically functioning organization, 
employees and volunteers and clients need to be 
treated with respect and never discriminated 
against or harassed. When treated with respect, 
employees, volunteers, and clients will be moti- 
vated to respect the nonprofit and to raise ques- 
tions when an ethical issue raises its head. 
Employees and volunteers should also be com- 
mitted to the organization’s code of ethics and to 
concentrate on its mission and its purpose and to 
being honest about what is right and what is 
wrong and how to complete the good works that 
the nonprofit has been set up to do. 
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Synonyms 


Assisted reproduction; In vitro fertilization 


Introduction 


Reproductive technologies available in the early 
twenty-first century include a complex array of 
tools and procedures that enable many people to 
have children who would otherwise have been 
unable to reproduce just a little over a generation 
ago. An expansive definition of reproductive tech- 
nology might also include capabilities that enable 
the creation or selection of the traits of children 
resulting from its use, or even the ability to avoid 
having children altogether. As with all new tech- 
nologies, no matter how beneficial, their applica- 
tion can raise ethical questions not previously 
encountered and precipitate calls for regulation 
or policy interventions. Bioethics, the “study of 
moral issues in the fields of medical treatment and 
research” (Caplan and McGee 2016), can be use- 
fully applied in examining the issues that arise in 
regard to reproductive technologies. The field of 
bioethics can be seen as comprising two broad, yet 
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“distinct sub-categories: 1) safety and efficacy, 
which might also be called ‘basic bioethics’, and 
2) social values, which includes more complex 
and wide-ranging philosophical, moral and legal 
considerations” (Stabile 2006, 14). These catego- 
ries cover the predominant ethical considerations 
brought to the fore when regulation of reproduc- 
tive technologies is raised. 

Though reproductive technologies include 
some relatively low-tech procedures, such as arti- 
ficial insemination, the heyday of high-tech 
assisted reproduction can be traced to the advent 
of in vitro fertilization (IVF), which was first 
accomplished in England in 1978, and in the 
United States (USA) in 1981 (Sullivan 1981). 
IVF involves taking eggs from a woman’s ovaries 
and fertilizing them with sperm in a petri dish. The 
resulting embryos are transferred to a woman’s 
uterus, where it is hoped at least one will implant, 
leading to the successful birth of a baby (Kincaid 
2015a). According to the CDC, the procedure 
results in a live birth about 30% of the time and 
accounts for 1.5% of babies born in the USA 
(Kincaid 2015a). 

While originally conceived of as a means of 
Overcoming a common form of infertility, in 
which a woman’s fallopian tubes are unable to 
transport a mature egg cell from the ovaries to 
the uterus for fertilization to occur naturally, IVF 
has made possible a spate of ethically contentious 
capabilities. These include the use of donor 
gametes — egg, sperm, or both — for implantation 
in an intended mother; the use of a surrogate 
mother to carry a baby to term for other intended 
parents; and the selection or manipulation of 
embryos before implantation, to screen for partic- 
ular traits. This chapter will examine assisted 
reproductive technologies (ARTs) and practices 
including IVF, surrogacy, egg donation, 
pre-implantation genetic diagnosis and gene 
manipulation, and the principle ethical issues 
regarding their regulation. 


In Vitro Fertilization 


The safety of IVF does not seem to have been 
seriously in question in the public mind since 
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before the birth of Louise Brown, the world’s 
first “test tube” baby, who entered the world as 
a healthy baby girl, and not the monster some had 
feared before the procedure was tested and 
proven (Marantz Henig 2010). And though 
some, such as the Catholic Church, find IVF 
morally problematic due to its manipulation of 
human embryos, it has gained mainstream accep- 
tance and resulted in the birth of more than five 
million babies worldwide in the first 35 years of 
its use (Rochman 2013). The USA, in particular, 
has regulated IVF only lightly, leading to its 
characterization as the “Wild West of the fertility 
industry” (Ollove 2015). The Fertility Clinic 
Success Rate and Certification Act of 1992 
requires the reporting of some statistics to the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), making them available to the public, 
but the industry is governed primarily through 
self-regulation (Kincaid 2015b). 

One concern is that the number of embryos 
implanted per IVF cycle evidently exceeds the 
limits recommended by the American Society 
for Reproductive Medicine to its physician mem- 
bers, as the number of multiple births has soared, 
with the rate of twin births alone climbing by 70% 
since 1980 (Tarkan 2008). Multiple pregnancies 
are associated with a higher incidence of prema- 
ture births, which are costlier and lead to more 
adverse health complications than singles. None- 
theless, market demand for IVF has not abated, as 
individuals desperate for children of their own 
seem to willingly take on the considerable costs, 
about $12,000 per cycle, of the procedure and the 
increased risks it entails. 

According to the principles of biomedical 
ethics outlined by Beauchamp and Childress 
(2013), individuals ought to have the right to 
make choices about what therapies they avail 
themselves of (autonomy), assuming that the 
medical community has fulfilled its obligation to 
ensure that its practices “do no harm” 
(nonmaleficence), and patients are fully informed 
of any reasonable risks. Society, according to 
these principles, ought to “take positive steps to 
help others” (beneficence) (Beauchamp and 
Childress 2013, 202) and to ensure fair and equi- 
table treatment of all citizens (justice). 
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To the extent that IVF is a beneficial therapy 
that allows tens of thousands of infertile people to 
have children annually (65,000 in the US in 2012 
alone) (Ollove 2015) and thereby fulfill what 
many consider to be an integral aspect of human 
flourishing, the principles of beneficence and jus- 
tice suggest that government might take a role in 
enabling citizens to have broader access to this 
benefit. Fifteen states in the USA have adopted 
laws that require insurance providers to cover 
either infertility diagnosis or treatment. A dozen 
of these cover IVF, the most expensive infertility 
treatment, along with less costly procedures like 
insemination and hormone therapy. These infer- 
tility insurance mandates reflect social values in 
the states of their passage in the form of a number 
of restrictions. Six states have exemptions from 
providing coverage for religious employers, four 
require that those receiving benefits be married, 
and three require some version of Hawaii’s code, 
which stipulates that “the patient’s oocytes” must 
be “fertilized with the patient’s spouse’s sperm” 
(Stabile 2010). Despite these restrictions, such 
policies demonstrate that regulation can serve to 
expand access to desired benefits. 


Surrogacy 


The practice of gestational surrogacy is made 
possible by IVF technology, which enables a 
woman to bear a child to whom she has no genetic 
relationship through the creation of embryos out- 
side of the womb. Regulations regarding surro- 
gacy seem less concerned with its safety and 
efficacy than with its social values implications. 
While surrogacy has achieved a degree of accep- 
tance in the USA and produced some 2,000 babies 
in 2014 alone, there is no national consensus or 
federal law guiding its use (Lewin 2014). Seven- 
teen states expressly permit the practice, 21 states 
have no laws or court decisions to guide it, and 
five states consider all surrogacy contracts to be 
“void and unenforceable” (Lewin 2014). The 
USA is one of the few developed countries 
where paid surrogacy is legal at all, as it is pro- 
hibited in Canada and most of Europe (Goldbert 
2016). 
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Where surrogacy is permitted, the principle of 
autonomy is upheld, as both the surrogate and the 
intended parents are able to exercise “procreative 
liberty,” defined as “the freedom to decide 
whether or not to have offspring and to control 
the use of one’s reproductive capacity” 
(Robertson 1994, 16). Opponents, however, 
argue that true autonomy is not possible in the 
case of surrogacy, since they doubt that “a 
woman’s agreement to have a baby and give it 
up for money” could be fully informed and fear 
that her initial consent might be unduly influenced 
by the need for money (Sandel 2009, 92). Though 
many women claim to be motivated primarily by 
altruistic intent in carrying a child for another 
individual or couple, the economic incentive is 
another undeniable component of most such 
arrangements. This is evident in the USA, where 
some 20% of surrogate babies are born of military 
wives, who can earn between $30,000 and 
$50,000 for carrying a baby, which is well above 
the average enlisted soldier’s annual salary 
(Howard 2015). The potential for undue eco- 
nomic inducement is even more evident in trans- 
national surrogacy arrangements, where, in 
countries such as India, which has an extensive 
surrogacy industry, many women describe surro- 
gacy as their only option for making a living 
(Bengali 2016). Reliance upon relative disadvan- 
tage to instrumentalize the reproductive capacity 
of some for the benefit of others can be seen as 
ethically problematic as a matter of justice. 

Dorothy Roberts has noted that “procreation’s 
special status stems as much from its role in social 
structure and political relations as from its meaning 
to individuals” (quoted in Darnovsky 2010, 111) 
which implies that ethical and legal matters arising 
from surrogacy have implications beyond individ- 
ual liberty and autonomy. In The Moral Limits of 
Markets, Michael Sandel says that “sometimes 
market values create nonmarket norms worth car- 
ing about” (2013, 113), suggesting that the com- 
modification of reproduction and its precious 
products may corrupt their value and meaning in 
society. Similarly, some worry that practices such 
as surrogacy and egg donation might perpetuate 
valuing women as mere bodies, breeders, or baby 
machines (Satz 2011). 
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Egg Donation 


The medical literature suggests that egg donation, 
which involves ovarian stimulation and oocyte 
retrieval, is no more risky than standard IVF, 
carrying a less than one percent chance of serious 
complications, like ovarian hyperstimulation 
syndrome, abdominal bleeding, and infection 
(Woodriff et al. 2014). Yet, because those donat- 
ing eggs do not directly benefit from the proce- 
dure, the process for informed consent ought to be 
held to a higher standard than for patients 
undergoing egg retrieval for their own IVF pro- 
cedures, thus benefiting themselves (Skillern 
et al. 2014). Ethical obligations to protect vulner- 
able populations are especially important, and it is 
debated to what extent young women of college 
age — those most often targeted for egg 
donation — are, in fact, vulnerable. Egg donation 
is legal in the USA and regulated only to the 
extent that the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) requires donors to be tested for some sex- 
ually transmitted infections and HIV and that 
stored eggs, sperm, and embryos be labeled 
(Kincaid July 2015b). The American Society for 
Reproductive Medicine’s guidelines stating that 
fees over $10,000 are “inappropriate” could be 
seen as a way to limit undue inducement, but are 
often not heeded by practitioners, and have been 
challenged in court as a form of price fixing 
(Lewin 2015). Egg donation, though the phrase 
implies a freely given gift, most often involves the 
payment of a fee to the “donor.” This is ethically 
problematic for some, like Sandel, who are 
concerned with the consequences of commodify- 
ing human reproduction and others who might see 
it as akin to selling body parts. 

Paternalistic policies, which limit some free- 
doms for the purpose of protecting individuals or 
populations who might otherwise be harmed, are 
sometimes sought to rein in egg donation and 
IVF. Since known short-term risks to health and 
safety are limited in both cases, arguments for 
more regulation may rest on concern with social 
values, or unknown long-term consequences. 
Some religious and social conservatives object to 
the use of assisted reproductive technologies 
(ARTs) in part because they enable reproduction 
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that subverts traditional paradigms, allowing 
homosexuals or single women to found families. 
Others assert that, though current scientific evi- 
dence is unable to substantiate the existence of 
harms resulting from IVF or egg donation, adher- 
ence to the precautionary principle is warranted to 
prevent future harms, of which we might not yet 
be aware due to the fact that ARTs have only been 
in use for 30 years or so. This latter principle is 
more widely embraced in Europe, where it serves 
as the basis for regulation of genetically modified 
organisms in the food supply and likely underpins 
restrictions on ARTs as well. 


Pre-implantation Genetic Diagnosis 
and Gene Editing 


The manipulation of embryos involved in IVF not 
only enables some otherwise infertile individuals to 
have their own biological children; it also makes it 
possible to screen those embryos for favored traits, 
such as freedom from genetic diseases, or a pre- 
ferred gender, and potentially other attributes. 
Pre-implantation genetic diagnosis (PGD) tests 
IVF embryos for the presence of genetic or chro- 
mosomal abnormalities so that families with these 
inheritable conditions can avoid passing them on 
by selecting to implant only embryos free of these 
conditions. In the UK, the Human Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority (HFEA) deliberates over 
the disposition of all embryos and publishes a 
long list of conditions for which it is allowable to 
use PGD, such as cystic fibrosis and Down’s syn- 
drome. In the USA, there is no such regulatory 
entity overseeing fertility clinics and embryo 
research, so PGD can be used even for sex selec- 
tion, which is prohibited in the UK. 

Avoiding inheritable disease is generally 
agreed to be a morally defensible use of reproduc- 
tive technology, but some, like Marcy of the Cen- 
ter for Genetics and Society, fear that selecting 
embryos on the basis of their genetic traits is a 
form of “high-tech eugenics” (Sidhu 2012). 
Groups representing people with disabilities 
worry that if conditions such as deafness or 
Down’s syndrome become less common, the peo- 
ple who have them will be even further 
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marginalized. And Darnovsky asserts that choos- 
ing embryos on the basis of sex encourages gen- 
der stereotyping that is potentially damaging to 
women and girls (Sidhu 2012). Sex selection has 
been demonstrated to have damaging effects 
when practiced widely in populations, such as 
India and China, which now face seriously 
skewed sex ratios, millions of unmarriageable 
men and a spike in trafficking of women 
(Hvistendahl 2011). Sex selection using PGD 
occurs in wealthier populations such as the USA, 
where it sought to achieve “family balance,” often 
by those seeking girls (Sidhu 2012). In the devel- 
oping world, where boys are favored for their 
status and breadwinning capacity, cheaper, 
lower-tech options for sex selection are favored, 
like ultrasound, followed by abortion if a female 
fetus is detected. 

Fears about PGD’s potential for use in the cre- 
ation of “designer babies” have been largely 
unfounded, as the current state of reproductive 
technology does not allow for the selection of 
embryos based on desired traits like height or 
musical or athletic ability. Nonetheless, similar 
concerns have been raised about gene editing 
since the HFEA decided to allow the gene editing 
technology known as CRISPR/Cas9 in embryo 
research in February 2016. The stated intent of 
the research is to study early-stage human devel- 
opment, but the capability of CRISPR/Cas9 is that 
of a scalpel-like tool that has been used to cut out 
gene mutations leading to conditions such as HIV. 
Should the hopes of some and the fears of others be 
realized, this technology could eventually lead to 
the editing of embryos to eliminate certain condi- 
tions and traits deemed undesirable not only in 
individuals, but in the germ line, with unknown 
unintended consequences for future generations. 


Conclusion 


Reproductive technologies have led to millions of 
births, easing the heartache of many who might 
otherwise have suffered from infertility, or the 
burden of passing on devastating diseases. Once 
determined to have low risk of harm and signifi- 
cant potential for relieving human suffering, it 
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seems appropriate to permit, and even promote, as 
a matter of beneficence, such medical therapies 
and practices as IVF, surrogacy, egg donation, and 
pre-implantation genetic diagnosis. Yet each of 
these ARTs raises ethical challenges that arguably 
warrant some kind of regulation. Those undergo- 
ing IVF, and acting as surrogates and egg donors, 
must be fully informed of the known risks and 
consequences of their participation in order to be 
able to make truly autonomous decisions. And 
though care should be taken to ensure procreative 
liberty, account should be taken, too, of the long- 
term and society-wide consequences of the use of 
reproductive technologies. If such beneficial tech- 
nologies are available only to the well-off and are 
made possible by the service of donors or surro- 
gates compelled by economic need, already prev- 
alent injustices might be perpetuated. This 
division could be exacerbated with the further 
development of genetic engineering. 

Health risks of current practice, to women, and 
to children born as a result of reproductive tech- 
nologies, merit ongoing attention. Self-regulation 
guidelines have often gone unheeded, leading to a 
discernable increase in multiple pregnancies and 
premature births. The medical community and 
governmental authorities have a duty to protect 
public health and avoid harms as a matter of 
nonmaleficence. Paternalistic policies justifiably 
protect the rights of children to know their genetic 
origins when donors or surrogates are involved. 
And precautionary policies may be appropriate to 
temper the advance of reproductive technologies 
that may pose consequential risks to humanity. 
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Synonyms 

Honorable; Leaders with integrity; Principled; 
Virtuous 

Definition 


Ethical leaders conform to accepted standards of 
conduct. 
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Introduction 


The prevention of fraud has become an integral 
component of conducting business throughout the 
world. With the advent of evolving business prac- 
tices, organizations conducting business across 
geographical and political borders, and the sophis- 
tication of computer technology, fraudsters have 
adapted their modi operandi to perpetrate fraud in 
the twenty-first century. In order to prevent fraud, 
governments have enacted legislation, while 
leaders of organizations in general have 
implemented or amended fraud prevention poli- 
cies and procedures. There is a thrust to inculcate 
an ethical ethos within organizations. This chapter 
elaborates on the relevance of ethical leaders 
within organizations. 


The Conduct of Unethical Leaders 


Unethical conduct in the form of fraud and 
corruption is becoming ubiquitous. A poor ethi- 
cal culture set by leaders is a catalyst for 
employees to commit fraud against their organi- 
zations. Therefore, organizations should advo- 
cate integrity and sound ethical values (COSO 
2017). Management and the board of directors 
should set a sound ethical tone at the top (lead 
by example), design and implement a code of 
conduct, and monitor and measure compliance 
with this code during employee performance 
reviews. 

The circumvention of internal controls by 
Management is a form of unethical conduct within 
an organization. Internal controls are circum- 
vented by fraudsters to commit fraud. Circumvent 
is defined as “to get around something in a 
clever and sometimes dishonest way” (Merriam- 
Webster Dictionary 2017a). Organizations should 
take into consideration the risk of employees 
circumventing internal controls to commit fraud. 
They should design and implement fraud preven- 
tion controls by enhancing management oversight 
over operations. 

Management also overrides internal controls 
in order to commit fraud. Strong internal 
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controls can minimize risks that an organization 
is exposed to, but it cannot obviate risks linked 
to the overriding of internal controls. Override is 
“to stop an action that is done automatically by 
using a special command” (Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary 2017b). The override of internal con- 
trols by management could lead to the failure of 
the internal control environment (COSO 2017). 
Management, as the leader of an organization, is 
responsible for designing, implementing, and 
monitoring internal controls. Organizations are 
susceptible to the override of internal controls 
by management, who are tasked with preserving 
the internal control environment. In such a sce- 
nario, organizations should rely on an indepen- 
dent audit and risk committee to maintain 
oversight over the internal control environment 
to prevent the override of internal controls by 
management. 

The trend of 62% of management and senior 
management committing fraud has not signifi- 
cantly changed over recent years (PwC 2014). 
Management has a fiduciary duty to protect public 
funds entrusted to them from fraud and abuse. In 
this regard, it is the responsibility of management 
to design and implement strong fraud prevention 
internal controls. The fraud prevention strategy of 
organizations should consider this risk by 
implementing strong mitigating internal controls 
and other relevant antifraud interventions. 


The Negative Impact of Unethical 
Leaders 


The perpetration of employee fraud is pervasive 
despite the existence of internal controls which are 
intended to prevent fraud from taking place. 
Approximately, 58% of organizations globally, 
which were victims of fraud, were not able to 
recover any of the losses from the fraudster 
(ACFE 2016). With an escalation of the number 
of incidents of fraud and corruption, the cost of the 
loss to the victim organization can be expected to 
escalate. Organizations lose approximately 5% of 
their income to fraud every year (ACFE 2016). Of 
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concern to organizations should be the phenom- 
ena that approximately 66% of employees who 
committed fraud held management and senior 
management positions (KPMG 2016). Losses 
due to employee fraud need to be prevented, as 
the cost of the loss is not limited to the amount that 
has been defrauded. The loss does not include the 
cost to have the matter investigated, disciplinary 
action, dismissal arbitration, civil litigation, and 
criminal prosecution. 


Internal Controls 


A sound ethical culture, coupled with effective 
internal controls, is essential to prevent fraud 
that is committed by employees. The challenge 
for organizations is determining how to tighten 
their internal controls to prevent fraud from occur- 
ring and also detect and investigate fraud that has 
already occurred. A significant increase in cases 
where deficient internal controls were exploited 
by the fraudsters escalated in 2013 from 54% to 
61% during 2016 (KPMG 2016). Internal controls 
are an essential intervention in preventing fraud, 
but may not be the only intervention required. It is 
the responsibility of management to adequately 
design and implement internal controls to mitigate 
fraud risks. 

It is essential for organizations to espouse 
integrity and high ethical values. This principle 
is premised on four essential elements. Firstly, the 
board and all levels of management should set a 
sound ethical tone and lead by example. Secondly, 
standards of conduct serve as a reminder to 
employees and stakeholders to act ethically. 
Thirdly, adherence to the standards of conduct is 
evaluated during performance reviews. Lastly, 
deviations from the standards of conduct are iden- 
tified and appropriately addressed. 

The board should also exercise adequate over- 
sight and exhibit its independence from manage- 
ment and ensure that internal controls are 
developed and remain effective and adequate. 
Leaders should be held accountable for their inter- 
nal control responsibilities. 
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Fraud Prevention Initiatives by Ethical 
Leaders 


Ethical leaders set a strong ethical tone at the top, 
which their employees follow. This initiative is 
supported by the implementation of a code of 
conduct followed by awareness training for all 
employees about the tone at the top and the code 
of conduct. The code is the standard of ethical 
conduct expected of all employees. It is essential 
for organizations to create and implement a fraud 
prevention policy and response plan. The policy 
should stipulate preventative measures as well as 
the action that will be taken once fraud is detected 
or suspected. The policy should guide the process 
of evidence gathering to ensure admissibility in 
courts of law. The policy should emphasize the 
commitment of the organization to high standards 
of legal, moral, and ethical conduct as well as spell 
out the consequences for employees who do not 
adhere to these standards (CIMA 2008). An anti- 
fraud policy is essential for management, in which 
a strong ethical culture among all employees 
within the organization is highlighted. 

In enhancing sound governance, the practice of 
whistleblowing has proved to be useful in 
detecting fraud. At least 47% of employee fraud 
had been detected globally by means of a tip-off 
(ACFE 2016). This result emphasizes the benefit 
to organizations in having a whistleblowing facil- 
ity together with a relevant policy to address fraud. 
The Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002 in the United 
States of America (USA) compelled organizations 
to implement a whistleblowing program in order to 
receive and respond to reports about fraudulent 
activities. Subsequently, the Dodd-Frank Wall 
Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act of 
2010 compelled the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) to reward whistleblowers for 
reporting transgressions of federal securities legis- 
lation in USA. According to the website of the 
U.S. SEC (2017), the Commission is authorized 
to provide “monetary awards to eligible individ- 
uals who come forward with high-quality original 
information that leads to a Commission enforce- 
ment action in which over $1 000 000 in sanctions 
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is ordered. The range for awards is between 10% 
and 30% of the money collected.” 

Organizations need to inculcate a culture of 
ethical conduct among all its employees, from its 
leadership to the most junior employee. 
Employees should emulate their leadership and 
management and act ethically. Management 
should not adopt double standards and act 
unethically, yet expect their subordinates to 
behave otherwise (CIMA 2008). Continuous 
fraud awareness training should be provided to 
employees to empower them to understand what 
fraud and unethical conduct is and how to report 
these when they encounter it. Employees who 
are trained to identify fraud schemes will be valu- 
able in reporting fraud when they encounter 
it. Organizations should consider offering a cash 
incentive to employees for providing information 
about fraudulent activities. The cost of the reward 
payment could be justified by the decrease in 
fraudulent activities. 


Governance by Ethical Leaders 


In order to ensure ethical leadership (and ulti- 
mately sound governance), emphasis should be 
placed on two aspects. These are board or audit 
committee oversight as well as senior manage- 
ment oversight. Firstly, directors of a board or 
members of a council occupy an essential role in 
overseeing the implementation of internal con- 
trols intended to mitigate fraud risks. In certain 
instances, such an oversight role is delegated to 
the audit committee by the board. Directors 
should ensure that internal controls are adequate 
and effective. Setting the tone for ethical behavior 
in an organization is the joint responsibility of the 
board and management. Secondly, senior man- 
agement should be responsible for oversight of 
the fraud risk management interventions that are 
implemented. Their oversight should not be pri- 
marily on prevention, but detection and response 
to fraud should not be overlooked. The chief 
executive officer is best placed to set an appropri- 
ate ethical culture within the organization. S/he is 
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able to lead by example and direct the effort with 
assistance of the senior management team. The 
chief executive officer should hold members of 
the senior management team accountable for non- 
compliance with policies and procedures. This 
message should permeate the organization and 
serve to consolidate an ethical culture within. 

The code of conduct should apply to clients, 
suppliers, and stakeholders. Such a code sets a 
strong tone within the organization about the com- 
mitment of management to a sound ethical cul- 
ture. In order for this tone from the top to permeate 
throughout the organization, it requires that 
employees are made aware of the code and the 
commitment of management to a culture of integ- 
rity. A code of conduct is essential to ensure that 
all employees commit to a single standard of high 
ethical culture within an organization, without any 
double standards and selective application. 

One of the key principles of the King IV 
Report on Corporate Governance for 
South Africa (2016) is that the governing body 
should lead ethically and effectively. Firstly, this 
principle requires that the governing body display 
integrity, competence, fairness, accountability, 
responsibility, and transparency in all its dealings. 
Secondly, it should ensure that the organization 
achieves its objectives. Lastly, the governing body 
should disclose how they are being held to 
account for their leadership. 


Conclusion 


The need for an effective ethical culture within an 
organization has been emphasized. In the quest to 
inculcate a sound ethical culture, it is essential for 
an organization to design, implement, and com- 
municate a code of conduct based on ethics 
among all employees, clients, suppliers, and 
other stakeholders. The leadership of the organi- 
zation should be responsible for setting the 
required standards for ethical behavior and lead- 
ing by example. The board should take note of the 
concerning phenomenon, namely, fraud commit- 
ted by management and implement focused over- 
sight over the conduct of management. In this 
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regard, the board should task its committees, 
such as the audit and risk committee as well as 
the finance committee, to improve and enhance 
their oversight over the performance of manage- 
ment. Management should be dealt with appropri- 
ately should they be found to have overridden or 
circumvented internal controls to commit fraud. 
Such measures should include instituting disci- 
plinary, criminal, and civil action against them. 
Internal auditors and forensic investigators should 
be cognizant of this phenomenon when they scru- 
tinize the internal control environment because 
unscrupulous members of management could 
intentionally design and implement weak 
internal controls with the objective of exploiting 
the deficiency to commit fraud. The board 
should inculcate an ethical culture within the orga- 
nization by obliging its leadership to lead by 
example and taking stringent action against man- 
agement who engage in dishonest and/or 
unethical behavior. Whistleblowing mechanisms 
are recognized globally as an essential fraud pre- 
vention initiative to detect unethical leaders. 
Although whistleblowing is reactive by its nature, 
it also serves as a deterrent (threat) to potential 
fraudsters that they could be reported for suspi- 
cion of committing fraud. 
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Synonyms 


Deontology and study of duty; Ethical and mor- 
ally correct; Utilitarianism and greatest happiness 
to the greatest number; Virtues and moral 
excellence 


Definition 


Ethical leadership is the demonstration of norma- 
tively appropriate conduct through personal 
actions and interpersonal relationships and the 
promotion of such conduct to followers through 
two-way communication, reinforcement, and 
decision-making. 


Introduction 


In this entry, the theories and conceptual models 
of ethical leadership will be described. Perhaps, it 
is necessary to first reflect on why ethical leader- 
ship is considered so important. The importance 
of strong leadership and role models impacts 
directly on the organizational climate and the 
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way people behave within an institution 
(Kaptein et al. 2005: 299-311). According to 
Lawton and Paez (2014), the decisions by leaders 
may be far reaching, nonroutine, and complex, 
with high stakes, and require the exercise of judg- 
ment, and not the application of rules. Whereas 
subordinates follow policy prescription and emu- 
late the behavior of their leaders, leaders are often 
confronted with a much greater area of decision- 
making discretion and consequently have to make 
a choice between conflicting values. It could also 
be argued that ethical leaders are more effective 
too. According to Lawton et al. (2013: 166), eth- 
ical leaders often inspire employees to be more 
optimistic and take more initiative which leads to 
them to experience their work as more 
meaningful. 


Complexity of Public Service Leadership 


According to Heres (2014: 61—66), this ethical 
leadership context is determined by three vari- 
ables including public service motivation (PSM), 
the nature of organizational tasks, and the influ- 
ence of stakeholders. Public service motivation 
reflects a person’s desire to serve the public inter- 
est, one’s loyalty to government, and to strive for 
social equity. Managers in public service institu- 
tions may expect subordinates to be intrinsically 
motivated to serve the greater good and could 
consider communication on ethics to be unneces- 
sary. Such individuals are often less dependent on 
monetary and other extrinsic motivations. Sec- 
ondly, where private institutions are required to 
maximize profit, public institutions are required to 
enforce the law and policy, serve the public inter- 
est, and provide services that are unavailable in 
the marketplace. It can be assumed that the nature 
of dilemmas in the public space would be more 
pronounced as compared to those in the private 
sector. Finally, the demand by stakeholders in the 
public sector could exceed those applied in the 
private sector. Public institutions are subject to 
political dynamics and external oversight that 
could serve to inhibit the decision-making discre- 
tion of public service managers. 
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Heres and Lasthuizen (2012: 441-466) inves- 
tigated the differences between ethical leadership 
in public, hybrid, and private sector organizations. 
The authors preferred a qualitative research 
design and used semi-structured interviews to col- 
lect data. They found significant differences 
between ethical leadership in public, private, and 
hybrid institutions such as a greater outward focus 
of leaders in public and hybrid institutions and the 
preference of leaders in the private sector to use 
more implicit mechanisms to communicate ethics 
and integrity. 


Ethical Leadership in Context 


Heres (2014: 38) defines ethical leadership as the 
demonstration of normatively appropriate con- 
duct through personal actions and interpersonal 
relationships and the promotion of such conduct 
to followers through two-way communication, 
reinforcement, and decision-making. Heres, how- 
ever, is explicit in describing ethical behavior to 
be context specific. Normatively appropriate con- 
duct depends on inter alia the institution’s own 
moral norms and values, its primary and second- 
ary values, and the society at large (Heres 2014: 
36). Expectations of ethical leadership depend on 
other variables too, e.g., structural characteristics 
of the work environment, level of formalization, 
and work context. The work context may require a 
leader to demonstrate more task-orientated behav- 
ior or more people-oriented behavior (Heres 
2014: 56). 

Jurkiewicz (2006: 245-256) used Toni 
Morrison’s novels to explore the meaning of eth- 
ical leadership: Sula, Beloved, and Paradise. At 
the outset, she emphasized the importance of the 
informal organization and the exercise of ethical 
leadership through the use of power rather than 
authority. In her view, leaders should demonstrate 
character of high morality and allow subordinates 
evolution of increased ethicality. To Jurkiewicz, 
ethical leadership in the public sector is much 
more important than in the private sector simply 
because of the high standards expected in terms of 
human rights, independence, freedom, and pros- 
perity. In her analysis of the three novels, ethical 
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leadership should be associated with decisiveness, 
independence, and assertiveness combined with a 
concern for the common good; the imperative to 
focus on the future rather than to be concerned 
with past mistakes; and finally, the importance of 
questioning current beliefs and not protect the 
status quo from outside influences. 


Ethical Leadership Defined 


If it is accepted that ethical leadership is important, 
then what constitutes such behavior? According to 
Lawton and Paez (2014), behavioral integrity refers 
to the alignment between an actor’s words and 
deeds and consistency between a person’s beliefs 
and the way they act. To become an ethical compe- 
tent leader is not a once-off affair; it is a lifelong 
endeavor (Menzel 2015: 317). Ethical leaders 
should be consistent, coherent, and constant in 
their decision-making, but also honest, fair, respect- 
ful, approachable, loyal, and open toward followers 
(Heres 2014: 45; cf. Lawton and Paez 2014). Eth- 
ical leaders should reflect on the moral implications 
of their decisions and actions, the end goals they set, 
and the means they use to achieve these goals 
(Heres 2014: 45). According to Menzel (2015: 
317), ethical leaders should consider the utilitarian 
trap, calculating the best outcome for most 
employees. Menzel cites the example of rewarding 
all employees with the same pay increase: those 
who work hard as well as those who do not. 
Although this may make most employees happy, 
it may not be the right thing to do. 

As acknowledged above the impact of ethical 
leaders is wide. Such leaders are not ethical for the 
sake of earning some form of spiritual recogni- 
tion. Ethical leadership is the layer between the 
ethical culture imbedded in its policies and pro- 
grams on the one hand and its ethical climate, 
employee ethical reasoning, and behavior on the 
other hand (Lawton et al. 2013: 167). Further- 
more, ethical leadership requires not only self- 
motivation but also the ability to motivate others. 
In terms of social identity theory, followers iden- 
tify themselves with their leaders when the leaders 
are fair, just, and caring. Followers emulate the 
leaders’ ethical behavior (Heres 2014: 45). 
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Attributes of Ethical Leadership 


In shaping our understanding of how ethical lead- 
ership works, we could reflect on the attributes of 
this phenomenon. Edwards’ (2010: 93—109) ethi- 
cal leadership constitutes the following roles: to 
place institutional interest above personal interest, 
to create formal mechanisms to enforce ethical 
conduct, to establish an ethical culture, to act as 
role models to establish a positive ethical climate, 
to promote ethical decision-making, to create liv- 
ing conversations about ethics and values among 
subordinates, to create mechanisms of dissent, 
and to create a system of shared values within 
the institution. Edwards provided a to-do list for 
ethical leadership which includes various dimen- 
sions including bringing about inter alia ethical 
alignment, ethical enforcement, and ethical impe- 
tus. Ethical alignment is achieved by promoting 
ethical decision-making in all day-to-day activi- 
ties, whereas ethical enforcement aligning is 
brought about by enforcing policies, rules, and 
codes of conduct. Ethical impetus refers to leading 
ethical initiatives and rewarding ethical behavior. 
Her take on servant leadership also seems relevant 
to the discussion on ethical leadership. Servant 
leaders — in her view — promote moral reasoning 
and moral actions and value institutional interests 
over self-interest. 

Kaptein et al. (2005: 299-311) also reflect on 
the attributes of ethical leadership. When man- 
agers are perceived as positive role models, set 
reasonable performance standards, and are com- 
mitted to upholding the institution’s standards of 
conduct, it could have a positive impact on the 
organizational climate and the way employees 
behave. Furthermore, when employees feel com- 
fortable to report observed cases of malfeasance to 
their managers, positive perceptions of the quality 
of ethical leadership are promoted. 


Ethical Leadership Styles 


In the study by Huberts et al. (2007: 587—607), the 
impact of different ethical leadership styles on 
integrity violations by police officers was investi- 
gated. The authors distinguish between three 
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qualities of ethical leaders inter alia: as a role 
model, strictness of the manager, and openness 
of the manager. Whereas role modeling and open- 
ness are regarded as part of the value-based 
approach, strictness is regarded as a compliance- 
based approach. 

The authors developed four separate hypothe- 
ses. In the first three hypotheses, the authors pro- 
pose that the display of integrity in managers’ 
behavior (role modeling), more strict enforcement 
of ethical norms and the punishment of wrong- 
doers, and greater openness by managers when 
discussing ethical dilemmas would lead to integ- 
rity violations. All three hypotheses were con- 
firmed. While role modeling has the widest 
impact on the measured integrity violations, the 
strictness and openness have an impact on 75% of 
the integrity violations. Role modeling appears to 
be the most important means to ensure a reduced 
level of integrity violation. In the final hypothesis, 
the authors propose that integrity-based leader- 
ship styles would contribute more than 
compliance-based leadership styles to reduced 
levels of integrity violations. The findings of this 
study refuted the hypothesis and suggested that 
strictness — as a compliance-based approach — is 
significantly underestimated (Huberts et al. 2007: 
587—607). 


Ethical Leadership and Virtues 


Different leadership roles may require the appli- 
cation of different virtues. When leaders create 
vision and purpose, the virtues of courage and 
imagination are important; ethical decision- 
making requires judgment, competence, and pru- 
dence, and inspiring others may require the virtues 
of honesty, transparency, and moral exemplar 
(Lawton and Paez 2014). 

Bai and Morris (2014: 173—186) compare the 
influence of the Daoist model on ethical leader- 
ship to that of many Western philosophers. These 
philosophers distinguish between deontology, 
utilitarianism, and virtue ethics as the main 
schools of thought in public ethics. The Daoist 
model in essence suggests a contingency leader- 
ship theory. The Daoist module holds — similar to 
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Western virtue ethics — that leaders should intui- 
tively know how to deal with complex phenome- 
non. Every life cycle stage of an organization 
requires a different leadership style and the virtue 
ethics that fit in with that particular context. For 
example, when organizations are in the maturing 
stage, the critical virtue for leaders is faithfulness. 
Daoism remains a main source of belief, culture, 
and wisdom for the majority of Chinese. 

Multidimensional measures of ethical leader- 
ship culture enable a more detailed assessment of 
how such leadership is enacted in practice. Dif- 
ferent leadership characteristics and behaviors 
could curb different types of unethical behaviors 
(Heres 2014: 41). 


Moral Person and Moral Manager 


Another such multidimensional conceptualization 
of ethical leadership is provided by Heres and 
Lasthuizen (2012: 441-466) where they describe 
the attributes of the moral person versus the moral 
manager. The authors investigated the differences 
between ethical leadership in public, hybrid, and 
private sector organizations. Their literature 
review pointed to the existence of two main 
dimensions of ethical leadership: the moral person 
and the moral manager. Ethical leadership of the 
moral person relates to the individual’s moral 
character as well as the moral nature of the indi- 
vidual’s own decision-making and behavior. 
Integrity, trustworthiness, and responsibility are 
the main moral traits of ethical leaders. Ethical 
leaders make decisions that are consistent, coher- 
ent, and constant and treat followers justly and 
fairly. 

The moral manager dimension of ethical lead- 
ership relates to four subdimensions. Role model- 
ing refers to the extent that the leader’s behavior 
and decision-making are visible and salient, and 
negative and conflicting signals are not sent out. 
Reinforcement concerns the use of formal and 
informal measures to reward and punish virtuous 
or malicious behavior. Communication refers to 
the extent that leaders communicate the extent to 
moral implications of decisions and having open 
discussion of individual and organizational 
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values. The last dimension of the moral manager 
refers to the empowerment of followers. Ethical 
leaders empower their followers to participate in 
decision-making and allow them to voice their 
own concerns and perspectives. Leadership 
should be strong in respect of both the moral 
person and the moral manager dimension 
(Lawton et al. 2013: 167). 

However, Heres and Lasthuizen (2012: 
441-466) are critical of their own conclusions 
and note that the ethical leadership measures pro- 
vide little information on the traits and behaviors 
that they entail. For example, the communication 
of ethics by ethical leaders could be understood 
differently. In their study one respondent could 
score an ethical leader preferring more explicit 
communication, while another respondent could 
score the same person expecting more implicit 
forms of communication. 


Moral Manager and Empowerment 


Various authors have noted the positive impact of 
ethical leadership on employee moral judgment 
and the prevalence of integrity violations 
(Huberts, Six, van Tankeren, van Montfort & 
Paanakker, chapter 8: 7—8). As described above, 
ethical leadership constitutes two dimensions: the 
moral person and the moral manager. Heres 
(2014: 77-78) notes that empowerment — one of 
the key variables of the moral manager dimension 
of ethical leadership — requires ethical leaders to 
stimulate followers to think for themselves about 
what is, and what is not, acceptable behavior. 
Rather than communicate the rules, ethical leaders 
should emphasize the underlying principles appli- 
cable in a specific situation. By emphasizing prin- 
ciples rather than rules, ethical leaders leave space 
for interpretation and allow different interpreta- 
tions of appropriate behavior. 


Measuring Ethics 


Kaptein et al. (2005: 299-311) emphasized the 
value of surveys as an instrument to measure 
ethics and its potential in generating valuable 
information for the leadership of an institution. 
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The information that surveys provide are even 
more beneficial when it is possible to track an 
institution’s performance over time or draw com- 
parisons between similar institutions. The authors 
emphasized that it is not only important to know 
whether institutions have ethics policy documents 
in place but also whether these documents have 
implemented these documents. For example, to 
what extent are employees informed of their eth- 
ical responsibilities or to what extent did 
employees receive ethics training? Surveys 
could also be used to determine the frequency 
and types of misconduct, as well as the presence 
of ethical leadership within an institution. 


Conclusion 


Ethical leadership can be defined as the demon- 
stration of normatively appropriate conduct 
through personal actions and interpersonal rela- 
tionships and the promotion of such conduct to 
followers through two-way communication, rein- 
forcement, and decision-making. Ethical leader- 
ship is context specific and determined by a 
number of variables including public service 
motivation, the nature of organizational tasks, 
and the influence of stakeholders. Ethical leader- 
ship in the public service should reflect the attri- 
butes of serving the public interest, enforcing the 
law, and being subject to external oversight. 
Although multiple theories on ethical leadership 
exist, Heres and Lasthuizen describe ethical lead- 
ership as a multidimensional concept. According 
to the authors, ethical leadership consists of two 
main dimensions: the moral person and the moral 
manager. Ethical leadership of the moral person 
relates to the individual’s moral character as well 
as the moral nature of the individual’s own 
decision-making and behavior. The moral man- 
ager dimension of ethical leadership relates to four 
subdimensions including role modeling, rein- 
forcement, communication, and empowerment. 
Role modeling refers to the extent that the 
leader’s behavior and decision-making are visible 
and salient, and negative and conflicting signals 
are not sent out. Reinforcement concerns the use 
of formal and informal measures to reward and 
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punish virtuous or malicious behavior. Communi- 
cation refers to the extent that leaders communi- 
cate the extent to moral implications of decisions 
and having open discussion of individual and 
organizational values. The last dimension of the 
moral manager refers ethical leaders that 
empower their followers to participate in 
decision-making and allow them to voice their 
own concerns and perspectives. 


Cross-References 


Ethical Decision-Making: An Applied Struc- 
ture Addressing Ethical Challenges 

Kantian Ethics 

Leadership, Ethics, and Decision-Making 
Utilitarianism 
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Synonyms 


Ethical practice; Youth mentoring 


Definition 


Ethical mentoring is based on a set of ethical 
principles to guide volunteer mentors and the 
program staff who advise them as they strive to 
build meaningful and growth-promoting relation- 
ships with their protégés. 


Introduction 


Mentoring programs have, in many ways, come of 
age. Youth mentoring programs, large and small, 
have proliferated through the U.S., and it is esti- 
mated that there are now millions of young people 
who have participated in formal youth mentoring 
programs. While significant attention has been 
paid to establishing evidenced-based practices 
for mentoring (Elements of Effective Practice, 
2015), less attended to are issues of ethics. Yet, 
the safety and efficacy of mentoring relationships 
in many ways depend on adult mentors carrying 
out their responsibilities in an ethical fashion. This 
entry summarizes a set of ethical principles 
established to guide volunteer mentors and the 
program staff who advise them (Rhodes, Liang, 
and Spencer 2009). Derived from a consideration 
of ethical guidelines established for other forms of 
practice, including the American Psychological 
Association’s (APA) Ethical Principles of Psy- 
chologists and Code of Conduct (2002) 
established for practicing psychologists and 
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ethical guidelines established for youth workers 
in Great Britain and Australia, five general prin- 
ciples are identified and applied to youth 
mentoring (a) promote the welfare and safety of 
the young person, (b) be trustworthy and respon- 
sible, (c) act with integrity, (d) promote justice for 
young people, and (e) respect the young person’s 
rights and dignity. Each defined below, with the 
general principle from the APA Code of Ethics 
(2002) on which it is based notes in parentheses, 
these guidelines are relevant to the wide range of 
youth mentoring relationships (e.g., face-to-face, 
online, and group mentoring) and, potentially, to 
other voluntary adult-youth relationships. Also 
offered are examples, drawn from research and 
practice in youth mentoring, that illuminate the 
application of the principles. 


Ethical Principles for Youth Mentoring 
Relationships 


Promote the Welfare and Safety of the Young 
Person (Beneficence and Nonmaleficence) 

Predicated on the foundational principle of “do no 
harm,” mentors should foremost work to benefit 
their protégés. The concept of beneficence encom- 
passes behavior that benefits the good of another 
and that seeks to avoid causing harm. Thus, a 
mentor’s primary responsibility is to take morally 
positive action to promote the welfare of the 
young person. Unfortunately, what is morally pos- 
itive is not always clear, as there may be times 
when there are competing ideas about what is best 
for a young person, each rooted in differing 
values, culture, and worldview. For example, a 
parent might do something (e.g., discourage par- 
ticipation in a competitive summer math camp so 
that the teen can work in the family store) that, 
from the mentor’s perspective, may not seem to be 
in the best interest of the youth and raise questions 
for the mentor about how to act in response. It 
may, however, make perfect sense when consid- 
ered within the broader social ecology of the fam- 
ily. Promoting the welfare of a young person will, 
in many cases, require that mentors build rapport 
not only with protégés, but also with the protégés’ 
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primary caregivers to develop an understanding of 
the family’s circumstances, belief systems, and 
expectations for the child. 

The imperative to “do no harm” can also raise 
complex issues. Fortunately, the indidence of the 
most egregious forms of harmful behavior, such 
as abuse, is low (Saul and Audage 2007), even 
well-meaning volunteers need skills, knowledge, 
and sound judgment to avoid more subtle forms of 
harm that can arise from the misuse of power (e.g., 
exploitation, heavy-handed persuasion) and inap- 
propriate boundaries (e.g., breaching confidenti- 
ality, improper disclosures). 

Misuse of Power. A mentor’s power (1.e., posi- 
tion, knowledge, experience, interpersonal con- 
nections, and other material and human 
resources, etc.) can serve as a form of social cap- 
ital that can be deployed to the advantage of 
protégés. Mentors may use their connections, per- 
sonal and professional experience, and other 
resources to help protégés gain desired informa- 
tion, status, position, influence, and various 
achievements. At the same time, while mentors 
may intend to support and “empower” youth, they 
can inadvertently misuse their power when they 
are unaware of power differentials in mentoring 
relationships that can be further widened with 
differences in class and cultural backgrounds. 
For example, mentors may express beliefs that 
are at odds with those of their protégés, creating 
conflict for the young person. Mentors should thus 
strive to refrain from religious or political prose- 
lytizing, raise their own awareness of power 
dynamics, culture- and class-based privileges, 
and overall cultural sensitivity, while seeking con- 
sultation to negotiate these differentials. 

Inappropriate Boundaries. Appropriate 
boundaries, considered to be a hallmark of suc- 
cessful helping relationships, protect mentors and 
protégés from exploitation and are thus vital to the 
health of mentoring relationships. Mentors fill a 
niche that lies somewhere between professional 
and kin and are thus afforded greater latitude in 
what constitutes appropriate boundaries. So, 
whereas some guidelines for professional helping 
relationships are easily translated to the mentoring 
context, such as prohibitions against sexual 
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relationships, additional guidelines for boundaries 
in mentoring relationships must be carefully con- 
sidered. Negotiating boundaries in these relation- 
ships often require consideration of the specific 
context of mentoring. For example, although there 
is nothing inappropriate in a mentor holding 
hands with his 6-year-old protégé as they cross 
the street, other instances of physical contact or 
seemingly benign behaviors can be interpreted 
differently. 

Mentors should also be aware of the potential 
harmful effects of certain types of multiple roles 
on their relationship with protégés. They should 
avoid entering into professional, financial, or 
other relationships with their protégés (and family 
members) if such a relationship might interfere 
with their ability to work effectively as a mentor 
or might harm or exploit the protégé. For example, 
although parents might naturally gravitate toward 
their child’s college-aged mentor when looking 
for a paid math tutor, the volunteer may better 
serve the parents by connecting the family with 
other resources. In other instances, mentors may 
find themselves encroaching on the territory of 
professionals in the child’s life (e.g., tutors, juve- 
nile probation officers). Mentors should be mind- 
ful of situations in which protégés make 
disclosures that would be better handled by a 
parent or professional and suggest that the child 
take his or her concerns up with them. 


Be Trustworthy and Responsible (Fidelity 

and Responsibility) 

This principle is rooted in the ethical notion of 
fidelity, or behaving in a trustworthy manner. For 
volunteer mentors, this involves fulfilling one’s 
responsibilities as stipulated by the mentoring 
program, such as meeting frequency and match 


duration. This type of consistency and 
reliability — which has been associated with 
more positive outcomes for youth 


participants — serves as a basis for trust in the 
relationship. Indeed, protégés have reported that 
honesty, keeping promises, and relationship lon- 
gevity underlie trust. 

Avoiding premature terminations and engag- 
ing in a positive closure process when a match 
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does need to end are also important aspects of 
trustworthiness. Volunteer mentors may not be 
aware of the negative impact early endings may 
have on some youth and may also not understand 
the importance of ending a relationship well, espe- 
cially if they feel uncertain about how meaningful 
the mentoring relationship has been for the youth. 
Pre-match training that includes an emphasis on 
helping mentors understand the importance of 
avoiding early and unplanned terminations can 
help support mentors in adhering to this ethical 
standard. Such training can also address two 
potential causes of early terminations. First, men- 
tors may hold idealized notions at the start of a 
mentoring experience that may cause them to 
become discouraged if they interpret a child’s 
lack of engagement as deliberate, rather than 
stemming, for example, from a history of disap- 
pointment or abuse. Others might feel shame at 
their failure to connect with a child or fulfill their 
commitment, and chose to avoid rather than hon- 
estly confront the situation. Programs can inform 
mentors of common challenges and phases in 
mentoring relationships and offer training and 
supervision to assist mentors in navigating these 
in a trustworthy and responsible way. 


Act with Integrity (Integrity) 
Related to the principle of fidelity and responsi- 
bility is mentors’ obligation to be thoughtful and 
forthright about the commitments (i.e., time, 
financial) to the relationship and to avoid setting 
up false expectations. A mentoring relationship, 
like any other interpersonal relationship, holds the 
potential for communication breakdowns, which 
can have negative consequences for both parties. 
Families can fail to return a call or follow through 
on an appointed meeting time. Moreover, mentors 
may hold unrealistic expectations regarding the 
nature of communication they expect to receive 
or may fail to return calls promptly. Mentors 
should be expected to bear the greater responsi- 
bility for finding ways to effectively communicate 
with their protégés, to honor commitments, and to 
seek guidance from mentoring program staff 
should they find that they are unable to do so. 
Mentors should also conduct themselves with 
integrity in their protégés’ schools, homes, and 
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communities by being respectful of customs and 
regularities. Finally, although there are always 
exceptions, mentors should be wary of entering 
into financial arrangements with protégés or their 
families. Although it might seem harmless for a 
mentor to cover 1 month’s electricity bill, partic- 
ularly when rationalized in terms of helping the 
protégé, this may have the unintended conse- 
quence of establishing expectations of further 
(and perhaps greater) assistance. Nonetheless, 
there are ways in which a volunteer can express 
generosity without complicating the relationship. 
A volunteer’s desire to fund a child’s summer 
camp could, for example, be brokered by the 
mentoring program through an “anonymous” 
scholarship donation. 


Promote Justice for Young People (Justice) 
Volunteers must take care to be aware of cultural 
biases and to avoid making assumptions about 
mentees’ that are based on, or insensitive to, the 
latter’s social class, gender, or abilities. For exam- 
ple, mentors volunteering for programs serving 
children with incarcerated parents should check 
any assumptions and biases they might have about 
the prison population that might compromise their 
judgment and ability to treat protégés and their 
families with fairness and respect. Mentoring pro- 
grams must provide training in cultural compe- 
tence and gender sensitivity so as to raise 
volunteers’ awareness of their own biases and 
blind spots. 

From a positive perspective, mentors’ close 
personal connections with diverse youth afford 
them the opportunity to develop a firsthand under- 
standing of the challenges faced by young people 
today, which can inspire them to work for greater 
justice through advocating for policies that could 
improve the health and well-being of all youth 
living in these kinds of circumstances. 


Respect the Young Person’s Rights 

and Dignity (Respect for People’s Rights 

and Dignity) 

This ethical principle is partially rooted in the 
moral principle of self-determination and involves 
respecting a young person’s (and his or her 
family’s) choices. Except in extreme situations 
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(e.g., abuse, neglect, endangerment), volunteers 
should seek to understand and respect the deci- 
sions and lifestyle of a young person and his or 
her family (Beauchamp and Childress 2008). 
Respect for self-determination involves behav- 
ing in ways that enable protégés’ and their fam- 
ilies’ ability to exercise their own reasoning and 
moral judgment. Mentors should seek to under- 
stand the youth’s own personal goals, desires, 
and values. Attending to the protégé’s right to 
privacy and confidentiality is another way men- 
tors can respect and support their rights and dig- 
nity. Youth and parents often disclose deeply 
personal information to volunteers, sometimes 
with specific injunctions against sharing it with 
the other. For example, parents have disclosed to 
volunteer mentors highly sensitive information 
about themselves (e.g., HIV infection, paternal 
incarceration), which has not been shared with 
the protégé. Complex issues can also arise 
around the flow of information among mentors, 
teachers, and parents. Mentors sometimes share 
private information about their protégés and their 
protégés’ families to schools or share with par- 
ents information that has been provided to them 
by school staff. 

Similarly, protégés often make disclosures 
(e.g., regarding substance abuse, sexual behav- 
iors, or orientation) and ask mentors to keep infor- 
mation from their parents. Having a place to share 
private thoughts and feelings is an aspect of men- 
tor relationships that youth find especially impor- 
tant (Spencer et al. 2004). Nonparent adults can 
serve aS important sounding boards for youth, 
particularly in adolescence when youth are 
exploring their identities and may experience 
new forms of conflicts in their relationships with 
their parents (Allen et al. 1998). 

Serving as a confidante to young people can, 
however, involve difficult decisions about what 
information should be kept confidential and what 
needs to be disclosed. Mentors should inform 
their protégés of their obligation to break confi- 
dence should the protégé disclose intentions to be 
harmful to themselves or others. Similarly, men- 
tors are obliged to report to the mentoring pro- 
gram any suspicions that their protégé has been 
subject to abuse or neglect. 
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In less extreme cases, a mentor’s desire to 
build trust can complicate decisions about 
whether and when to violate confidentiality. 
A parent might feel betrayed by a volunteer men- 
tor’s decision to keep information about their 
child’s transgressions in confidence. Yet the vol- 
unteer might fear that breaking the protégé’s 
confidence would compromise the relationship. 
Training around issues of confidentiality should 
be provided, and decisions regarding such mat- 
ters should be made in consultation with 
mentoring program staff. 


Conclusion 


The ethical principles delineated here are pur- 
posely broad. Although youth mentoring shares 
many of the conventions of more professionalized 
helping relationships, the informal and voluntary 
nature of this endeavor releases it from some of 
the more rigid proscriptions that govern such ties. 
A more detailed set of guidelines would be diffi- 
cult to apply to the many different types of 
mentoring relationships. Further, more prescrip- 
tive guidelines would likely limit mentoring rela- 
tionships in ways that could inhibit the open and 
natural qualities that make them special relation- 
ships in the lives of youth. At the same time, 
mentors often enter into the lives of children in 
very personal ways and, as such, should be held 
accountable for protecting their rights and wel- 
fare. The principles are thus presented as aspira- 
tional goals (Fisher, 2003), intended to raise 
ethical awareness and to encourage more studied 
reflection on the complex situations that inevita- 
bly arise when caring adults enter the lives 
unrelated youth. Programs have an obligation to 
sensitize volunteer mentors to the ethical issues 
that can arise when working with unrelated youth, 
to offer guidelines on how to support and nurture 
the positive development of children, and to 
clearly communicate these expectations through 
training and ongoing support. Comprehensive 
pre-match and ongoing training, which takes 
developmental, gender, and cultural issues into 
account, could ensure more effective relationship 
development, helping mentors to better 
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understand and relate to protégés of diverse back- 
grounds, avoid ethical violations, and create more 
positive outcomes. 
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Ethical Probity in Public Service 


Introduction 


The car industry, sports associations, and financial 
institutions are just a few examples of sectors that 
recently have been discredited by serious ethical 
transgressions. The impact is enormous. In addi- 
tion to economical damage, such integrity viola- 
tions often hinder fair competition, can lead to 
environmental and public health risks, and deeply 
affect the personal lives and well-being of citi- 
zens. This also applies to the public sector where 
such improbities unfortunately occur as well. 

Although public sector organizations pay more 
and more attention to ethics and integrity nowa- 
days, ethical probity has always been important to 
the public sector. As the fourteenth century 
frescoes of “Good and Bad Government” 
(Meoni 2005) demonstrate, the concern for ethical 
probity and, more precisely, public integrity has a 
much longer tradition. These frescos in Siena’s 
Palazzo Pubblico (its former city hall) were 
intended to remind public office holders to act 
with integrity. The wall paintings served as an 
early code of conduct, based on Aristotelian vir- 
tues like courage, justice, prudence, and temper- 
ance, and provided ethical guidance to the city’s 
governors and administrators. The tantalizing 
images illustrate that good (ethical) governance 
leads to a well-maintained, safe, and prosperous 
city, whereas bad (unethical) governance results 
in poverty, injustice, and ultimately total chaos. 
Indeed, public integrity is as old as government 
itself (Bowman and Williams 1997). 

This entry provides an overview of the key 
elements of ethical probity in the public sector: 
what is it, where does it go wrong, and how can it 
be managed? To this end, the first section 
describes the general importance of public integ- 
rity. The concept of public integrity 1s explored 
and defined more in detail in the second section. 
To give more substance to the concept of public 
integrity, typical integrity violations and their 
effects are reflected upon in section three, 
followed by a discussion of their underlying 
causes (section four). The fifth and final section 
centers on integrity management. More specifi- 
cally, an extended integrity management 
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approach, which distinguishes between hard, 
soft, and general instruments, is presented. This 
trichotomy is both more practical and precise than 
the traditional compliance-integrity classification 
(Paine 1994), which tends to neglect the organi- 
zational and institutional aspect of integrity 
management. 


The Importance of Public Integrity 


The importance of integrity is generally formu- 
lated in terms of the reinforcement of the consti- 
tutional state (Cowell et al. 2011), the 
enhancement of public trust (Lewis and Gilman 
2005), and the improvement of economic growth, 
social stability, and quality service delivery 
(Bossaert and Demmke 2005) and as the corner- 
stone of good governance (Huberts et al. 2008). 
Table 1 summarizes some arguments frequently 
used in the literature. As the table indicates, one 
can distinguish between (external) societal and 
(internal) organizational arguments for fostering 
public integrity. While societal arguments tend to 
be primarily normative in nature, organizational 
arguments are generally supported by empirical 
research as well. Moreover, arguments on the 
importance of public integrity are often framed 
both as satisfiers and as dissatisfiers (Kaptein 
2005). Hence, the value of public integrity lies 
not merely in its positive effect on behavior and 
performance but also in the negative effects that a 
lack of public integrity implies. 


Integrity and Ethics: Definitions 


More than a century ago, the German philosopher 
Friedrich Nietzsche argued that integrity is a 
recent virtue: it is not yet mature, is often misun- 
derstood, and is something in the becoming 
(Wurzer 1975). To this day, however, integrity 
remains a term that is not yet fixated and lacks 
a broadly accepted meaning. The inherently 
dynamic nature of the concept means it is highly 
sensitive to changes over time, situation, and 
place, which contributes to its complexity. Thus, 
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Ethical Probity in Public Service, Table 1 External and 
internal arguments for ethics and integrity 


Societal arguments 


The government is 
extremely powerful, is 
authorized to use violence, 
and holds a monopoly on, 
for instance, issuing 
passports, subsidies, 
benefits, permits, and 
licenses. This creates a lot 
of dependency 


The government is funded 
by taxes. Taxpayers have 
the right that their money 
is spend on behalf of the 
general interest, instead of 
on the private interests of 
government officials 


To be able to function 
effectively and efficiently, 
the government requires 
legitimacy. Ethics and 
integrity are a prerequisite 
for attaining and 
maintaining public 
support 

The government has to 
lead by example if it wants 
the citizens to abide to the 
law and public morale. 
Ethical role modeling is 
thus of utmost importance 


Organizational arguments 


An unethical 
organizational culture 
leads to feelings of fear, 
uncertainty, and 
psychological insecurity. 
Employees are aggravated 
by unethical behavior of 
their coworkers 


Organizational integrity 
contributes to employees’ 
general well-being, work 
satisfaction, work 
motivation, organizational 
trust, and commitment; it 
leads to better work 
relations and performance 
and to more prosocial 
employee attitudes and 
reduces work stress, 
emotional exhaustion, and 
sick leave 


Organizations with a good 
reputation and which are 
known for their high 
ethical standards are more 
attractive. For such 
organizations it is easier to 
employ high-quality 
personnel 

Integrity violations cost a 
lot of money, damage the 
organizational reputation, 
and hamper the due 
functioning and service 
delivery of the 
organization 


while integrity is a strongly upcoming theme in 
public administration research (Menzel 2015) and 
notwithstanding the many efforts to bring together 
different views, integrity remains an essentially 
contested concept (cf. De Graaf 2003). 

To further complicate matters, the terms ethics 
and integrity are often used as synonyms. Some 
conceptual clarity is needed, however. According 
to Huberts (2014), integrity refers to acting in 
accordance with relevant moral values and 
norms. The adjective “moral” is important here 
since it underlines that integrity pertains to values 
and norms that are strongly vested in, and 
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connected with, shared societal opinions and 
judgments about what is considered right and 
wrong. Integrity is thus about doing the right 
thing, in the right way (Heywood and Rose 
2015), within a specific context. More specifi- 
cally, whether someone can be said to have acted 
with integrity 1s judged not only in relation to the 
organization’s own moral norms and values but 
also to the collection of norms and values held by 
its primary and secondary stakeholders, e.g., 
citizens, the various (private) organizations 
affected by public policy, and, ultimately, the 
(international) society at large (cf. Six 
et al. 2007). It follows that integrity is a dynamic 
construct, for which the moral standards may vary 
over time and even per public organization 
(Hunter 2012) as standards are defined by varying 
sets of primary and secondary stakeholders. 

Ethics on the other hand is a much broader 
concept and often refers to the policy content 
and outcomes, which is much more related to 
moral-political choices. Typical examples of pol- 
icy ethics include whether a country should go to 
war, whether drugs should be legalized, how we 
feel about euthanasia, medical care, nuclear 
energy, biodiversity, and similar strong issues. 
Nevertheless, in both public and business admin- 
istration literature, ethics is often used as a syno- 
nym for integrity. But as long as the context is 
clear and we are able to understand whether we 
are concerned with (internal) organizational 
processes, procedures, policies and behavior 
(integrity), or the broader moral-political issues 
(ethics), this is not particularly problematic. Fol- 
lowing this line of reasoning, and in line with 
common practice in this field of research, the 
concepts integrity and ethics are thus used inter- 
changeably throughout this paper. 


Ethical Improbity: Examples and Effects 


To give more substance to the concept of integrity, 
it helps to give some examples of integrity viola- 
tions that actually occur in the public sector and of 
the effects such violations may incur. Without 
having the ambition to be exhaustive nor to 
describe the whole possible array of integrity 
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violations in detail, a rough distinction can be 
made between material and social integrity 
violations. 

Material integrity violations involve financial 
or other benefits for private gain, such as corrup- 
tion, fraud, theft of company resources, accepting 
gifts, the misuse of information, and conflicts of 
interest. Social integrity violations on the other 
hand are linked to all kinds of inappropriate 
work floor behavior. This refers to unethical con- 
duct between colleagues, between management 
and their employees, and between civil servants 
and citizens. Examples include discrimination, 
intimidation, sexual harassment, bullying, and 
the misuse of power but also the misconduct of 
civil servants in private time which compromises 
their formal position and the reputation of their 
organization. 

Integrity violations are closely related to other 
forms of employee deviance, rule breaking, and 
counterproductive behavior (Lasthuizen 
et al. 2011). As such, the boundaries between 
unprofessional behavior and integrity violations 
often remain unclear in practice. Moreover, within 
the public sector especially, there are signs of 
increasing integritism: integrity judgments are 
made without sufficient grounding, either because 
the norms and values in question are exaggerated 
and not of fundamental moral importance or 
because judgments about aspects of behavior are 
generalized to persons or organizations as a whole 
(Huberts 2014). 

As noted above, integrity violations have 
important negative effects on both the internal 
and the external organization. More specifically, 
four characteristic consequences of integrity vio- 
lations can be distinguished: snowballing, con- 
tamination, revelation, and radiation (see 
Table 2). These effects illustrate that integrity 
violations, even the smallest ones, should be 
taken seriously and call for immediate action. 


Drivers for Ethical Improbity 
In recent years, public scrutiny seems to have 


intensified and “watchdogs” like the media, 
NGOs, courts of audit, scholars, and citizens 
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Ethical Probity in Public Service, Table 2 Four effects 
of integrity violations (Adapted from Niessen 2004) 


Effects 
Snowballing 


Description 


Small incidents of unethical behavior 
tend to grow out to bigger ones. Not 
addressing unethical behavior in time, 
and turning a blind eye, signals out 
that it is okay. This enhances the risk 
that trespassers will engage more 
frequently, and on a larger scale, in 
integrity violations 

Unethical behavior of an employee 
tends to infect other colleagues. 
Violations that are ignored, or not 
dealt with properly by the 
organization, could be interpreted as 
being acceptable. This enhances the 
risk that others in the organization feel 
justified or encouraged to do the same 


Contamination 


Transparency is an important public 
sector value. Civil servants operate in 
a fishbowl, constantly watched from 
all directions and examined under the 
magnifying glass. Integrity violations 
are thus likely to be discovered and 
revealed by the media, often leading to 
public outrage and diminishing public 
trust 


Revelation 


Unethical behavior within a certain 
part of the civil service is damaging 
for the reputation of the entire civil 
service. Citizens and the media 
generally do not make a distinction 
between the different parts of public 
administration. Hence, integrity 
violations are attributed to the whole 
public system and thereby undermine 
its credibility 


Radiation 


certainly have become more focused on the mis- 
use of public resources and power. It could even 


be argued that integrity programs and 
training — that to some extent have been 
implemented within most public 


organizations — have made management and 
employees more aware and sensitive about possi- 
ble wrongdoing, leading to more internal 
reporting and investigations. This makes it diffi- 
cult to determine whether there are more integrity 
violations than before or whether they are merely 
uncovered more often, a phenomenon that 
Huberts (2014) also refers to as the “integrity 
paradox.” 
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Whether it is merely increased sensitivity or an 
actual increase in violations, every integrity vio- 
lation is one too many since public trust is at stake. 
Understanding the causes of integrity violations is 
thus crucial: it makes us more aware of integrity 
risks, and it enables us to redress them. Among the 
causes are many “likely suspects.” Often men- 
tioned causes at the individual level are, for 
instance, having financial problems, addictions, 
and wrong friends. In addition, susceptibility for 
social and material standing, group pressure, and 
the lack of self-confidence are mentioned in psy- 
chological assessments as possible predictors for 
unethical behavior, as are high scores on character 
traits like pride, greed, and vanity. 

However, many integrity violations are com- 
mitted not by employees who were initially plan- 
ning to act unethically (“bad apples”) but rather by 
employees who were infected (contaminated) by 
an “unhealthy” organization (“bad barrel”). Unre- 
alistic targets, unethical leadership, unclear or 
contradictory rules, failing internal procedures 
and control systems, group pressure, too much 
autonomy, underpayment, and too many seduc- 
tions are frequently mentioned as drivers for 
unethical behavior (Kaptein 1998). Similarly, the 
ethical climate in the organization and the extent 
to which ethics codes are in place and enforced 
help to create a social environment in which indi- 
viduals are more or less likely to engage in ethical 
behavior (Kish-Gephart et al. 2010). To quote the 
French writer Victor Hugo (1862): “If the soul is 
left in darkness, sins will be committed. The guilty 
one is not he who commits the sin, but the one 
who causes the darkness.” Hence, in case of integ- 
rity violations, it is not enough just to detect and 
remove the “bad apple”: attention should also be 
paid to flaws in the organizational structure and 
culture that infect the “apples.” 

Likewise, societal developments and trends at 
the macro level also interact with causes at the 
meso- and microlevel to produce unethical out- 
comes. To illustrate, the recent financial crisis has 
led to austerity measures and budget cuts across 
the public sector. Growing job insecurity 
(postponed promotions, not-extended contracts, 
layoffs) raises stress, frustration, and feelings of 
unfairness on the work floor. This is a source for 
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vindictiveness against the employer (Hoekstra 
2016). It makes employees more likely to flirt 
with impropriety and can thus result in the abuse 
of company assets, theft, and other integrity vio- 
lations (Trevino and Nelson 2004). At the same 
time, organizational changes such as restructuring 
and budget cuts negatively affect the time, 
resources, and attention organizations (can) 
spend on ethics programs (Trevifio and Weaver 
2003). Combined, both trends (higher risks and 
less resources for ethics and integrity manage- 
ment) provide the ingredients of a rather poison- 
ous cocktail. 

To conclude, then, unethical behavior is sel- 
dom explained by one or two dominant causes 
(Kish-Gephart et al. 2010). Instead, integrity vio- 
lations are the result of a complex array of 
interacting and often mutually reinforcing factors 
across individual, organizational, and societal 
levels. 


Safeguarding Ethical Probity 


Given the complex, multi-determined nature of 
integrity violations, there is no one size fits all 
solution to safeguarding ethical probity. Most aca- 
demic research, however, focuses on remedies 
and policies at the organizational level. These, 
after all, are within the direct control of the orga- 
nization and are therefore considered the most 
viable and realistic measures for public managers 
to implement. Moreover, they address the organi- 
zational obligation to be a good employer: given 
their direct influence on the moral behavior of 
employees, organizations have an implied respon- 
sibility for supporting their employees and pro- 
tecting them from “un-ethicalities” through the 
implementation of comprehensive integrity 
policies. 

To manage the complexity of organizational 
integrity, a wide range of initiatives and instru- 
ments is needed. Most studies, in both public and 
business administration, refer to the seminal work 
of Paine (1994), in which she distinguishes 
between two types of strategies. The “compli- 
ance” strategy is a strongly rules-based and 
top-down approach intended to prevent 
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noncompliant behavior. The “integrity” strategy is 
a values-based and bottom-up approach intended 
to increase the moral competence of employees. 
Instead of preventing wrongdoing, the second 
strategy aims to support employees in making 
the “right” decisions. Depending on the specific 
situation of an organization, a combination of 
both strategies is generally considered to be the 
most effective way (Lawton et al. 2013). 

The abstract, conceptual distinction between 
these two strategies is problematic, however, for 
three reasons. First, the term “integrity” strategy is 
confusing in itself since both strategies can (and 
should) be used to foster integrity. Secondly, 
instruments can belong to both strategies. Train- 
ing sessions belong, for instance, to the compli- 
ance strategy, when they are focused on educating 
and communicating integrity rules, but when they 
are aimed at raising moral awareness and compe- 
tence, then they match with the integrity strategy. 
The same applies to the code of conduct. When it 
is essentially rule-driven and centrally imposed, it 
should be labeled as a compliance instrument, but 
when it is value-driven and the result of a 
company-wide (bottom-up) approach, then it 
seems to fit the integrity approach. Third, features 
that pertain to the institutional aspects of integrity 
management have an unclear position within this 
dichotomy. Most scholars (seemingly intuitively) 
attribute these aspects to the compliance 
approach. Yet setting up ethics structures and pro- 
cedures and conducting risk analysis but also for- 
malizing, monitoring, evaluating, and adjusting 
policies are fundamental requirements for the suc- 
cess of both the compliance and the integrity 
strategy. For instance, efforts to improve the eth- 
ical climate of an organization (integrity strategy) 
should also be designed, documented, planned, 
and monitored and require a coordinating role 
for an integrity officer. 

For reasons of clarity and to do more justice to 
the foundational role of the institutional aspects of 
integrity management, a trichotomy seems more 
accurate and practical. Following Paanakker and 
Heres (2015), a division between the “hardware” 
and “software” of integrity management is pro- 
posed. In line with their used computer metaphor, 
and to emphasize the overall importance of the 
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institutional dimension for both the hard- and the 
software, the “operating system” could be added 
as the third dimension of an integrity approach 
(Hoekstra et al. 2016). Table 3 describes the 
resulting trichotomy of integrity management. 
The trichotomy of integrity management high- 
lights the different dimensions of an integrity man- 
agement approach. The first two entail content- 
related elements and instruments, whereas the 
third one is of a more procedural nature that pin- 
points the organizational (systemic) efforts focused 
on the institutionalization of integrity. It refers to 


Ethical Probity in Public Service, Table 3 Dimensions 
of an organizational integrity approach 


Integrity management 


This dimension concerns measures 
aimed at positively influencing the 
ethical culture within the organization 
through employees’ internalization of 
(public) values. Ideally, the measures aim 
at creating a culture marked by openness, 
safety, mutual respect, and trust. 
Managers play a particularly important 
role in this. Examples of the “software” 
include introductory courses, ethical 
leadership, dilemma training courses, 
and the oath of office 


This dimension concerns the 
supervision, control, and enforcement of 
rules, procedures, and guidelines needed 
to support and reinforce the ethical 
culture of the organization. Finance, 
legal, audit, and HR departments play an 
important role in this. Examples of the 
“hardware” include procedures for 
procurement, contracting, and side jobs, 
as well as reporting and investigation 
procedures 


Software 


Hardware 


This dimension concerns measures 
intended to institutionalize and 
sustainably embed integrity policies in a 
systemic manner. To this end, a clear and 
shared vision is formulated that connects 
software and hardware measures and 
ensures their internal consistency and 
reinforcement. Integrity or compliance 
officers play an important role in 
organizing and coordinating integrity 
within organizations. Examples of the 
“operating system” include monitoring 
the number and nature of integrity 
violations, evaluation of policies, and 
risk analyses 


Operating 
system 
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Ethical Probity in Public 
Service, Fig. 1 Model for 
upholding public integrity 


the process of advancing its sustainability, since 
care for integrity should be a continuous effort 
rather than an incidental action. Inspired by Trans- 
parency International’s Greek temple as a metaphor 
for the constituting parts of a National Integrity 
System, the three dimensions are visualized in 
Fig. 1. 


Conclusion 


Ethical probity is a necessary requirement for pub- 
lic sector organizations. In most literature the term 
integrity is used as a hallmark for ethical probity. 
Integrity is, however, an essentially contested con- 
cept since it is time, place, and context dependent. 
Integrity is also a very broad concept, considering 
the wide array of integrity violations. Such viola- 
tions have serious consequences for government 
agencies and should be addressed adequately. It is 
more effective, however, to take preventative 
actions to avoid integrity violations and to guide 
public officials how they can do “the right thing.” 
Recognizing that “one size fits all solutions” and 
blue prints do not exist; this article described some 
agreed-upon approaches how organizational integ- 
rity can be managed and how ethical probity can be 
fostered. Moreover, it argues that it is time to 
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expand the existing compliance-integrity dichot- 
omy and to include the procedural, institutional 
aspects of integrity management more explicitly. 
This organizational dimension, dubbed as the oper- 
ating system, should be acknowledged more spe- 
cifically. It provides a sustainable, systematic basis 
for ethical probity that unites the integrity hard- and 
software. 
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Synonyms 


Ethical; Ethics; Management; Managing; Risk 


Definition 


TBA 


Introduction 


This article argues that ethical risk is one of sev- 
eral risks that need to be accommodated. It is 
further argued that ethical risks are just as potent 
in consequences as are other risks, such as finan- 
cial and reputational. Managing ethical risk is, 
essentially, about following a code and of not 
being corrupt: for that reason corruption figures 
prominently in such discussions. In particular 
there is a concern that an organizational code of 
ethics or a company code of conduct may be at 
odds with a professional code (medicine or engi- 
neering, say). In such cases it is argued that the 
professional code is prime. Presumably a person is 
employed as an engineer or a medical practitioner 
and thus their subscription to appropriate profes- 
sional standards is paramount. Any ethical charge 
therefore needs to express a particular breach in 
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terms of at least one section of the professional 
code, rather than the organizational code. 


Ethics-Morals Distinction 

In universities, it is common to teach ethics as 
moral philosophy and to use the terms rather 
freely. To this end it might be useful to make a 
distinction. Morals may be regarded as commu- 
nity standards, and not formally expressed (except 
in laws which exemplify them), and are applicable 
to the whole community. 

Ethics, on the other hand, is a written code 
consisting of two parts: one is the code of ethics 
(the principles which underlie ethical decisions). 
The second is that of how to behave in particular 
situations (e.g., accepting gifts). In the case of 
ethics such principles are applicable to a particular 
category of persons (e.g., legal ethics, medical 
ethics, engineering ethics). If one is not a member 
of that fraternity, then one is not bound by that 
code. Further, ethical codes do not apply to those 
who are not members of a particular group. 

The value of ethical judgments is that they are 
made in the light of a code rather than being a 
diffuse and inchoate expression. 


The Advantages of Being Ethical 
One might say that there are significant advan- 
tages in being ethical. First is that acting according 
to agreed values puts stability of decision-making 
at the forefront; second, the expression of ethical 
values means that more considerate standards are 
enjoined. To this one might add that the conse- 
quences are that the trust engendered 1s likely to 
lead, in the case of agencies to satisfaction with 
the service, in the case of business to repeat 
patronage without further advertising costs. It is, 
in other words, a long-term beneficial strategy. 
One notes that con-persons rest their practice on 
a totally different assumption — that of not seeing 
their victims again. Among the significant reasons 
for being ethical is that it may act as a substantial 
defense in cases where there is an alleged breach 
of principles. 

It may seem that ethics is so value-laden as to 
defy any attempts to quantify. That is not so since 
some basic scaling techniques are available. One 
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such is the basic “Which would you do: spit on the 
national flag or severely punish your child for a 
minor infraction?” It is thus that a direct compar- 
ison may be made. Another technique is to put 
money values on an issue: for example, “how 
much would it take for you to betray your coun- 
try? Hurt someone who done you no harm? 
Administer corporal punishment to an innocent 
child?” One may rate, rank, or use pair compari- 
sons in order to quantify (see Francis and Murfey 
2015). 


Managing Risk 

The prime target in ethical risk management is that 
of correctly identifying it. Among recent develop- 
ments attention was drawn to the complexity of 
managing such risks as they are a compound of a 
variety of other factors, such as background, man- 
agerial philosophy, personality, decision theory, 
and reinforcement. Their article reviewed the lit- 
erature to that date. Their conclusions were that 
managers engage with such issues as espousing 
ethics, ethical training, developing screening 
mechanisms, creating ethical units, and giving 
appropriate reinforcement (Stead et al. 1990). 

Yet more recently Neef, writing in 2005, advo- 
cated managing corporate risk through better 
knowledge management. In this he is correct, 
although the topic does not mention managing 
ethical risk in the title, the main article does. To 
this, in the same year, there was a valuable meta- 
study. O’Fallon and Butterfield (2005) provided 
an overview of the 174 articles published in the 
period 1996—2003. Their review summarizes the 
findings by the dependent variable, using such 
issues as awareness, judgment, intent, and behav- 
ior. The conclusions that they drew involved find- 
ing that education and/or work experience is 
positively related to ethical decision-making, as 
is religion, and of having an ethical code. Age, on 
the other hand, does not appear to be related to 
ethical behavior. What is clear is that rewarding 
unethical behavior enhances it. 

Since that time risk management perception 
has changed, from being an aspect of governance 
to being at its core. Power (2008) argued that it has 
coincided with the rise of control and auditing 
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processes. One must conclude here that, in addi- 
tion to the advantages of being ethical, there is a 
protective mechanism at work that fears legal 
intervention that is made on good grounds. The 
legalities of increasing bureaucracy have gener- 
ated the need for increasing protection in the face 
of reputational risks and of legitimacy. 


Corruption 


Corruption is really the converse side of being 
ethical. It may take any one of many forms: the 
most obvious being such issues as bribery, the 
concealment of vested interest, and the misuse of 
public office for private gain. There can be no 
doubt that power corrupts and that absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. That is why it is incumbent on 
political systems to ensure that no one is in charge 
for an unlimited time or that no one person has 
unchecked power. One of the essences of democ- 
racy is that power is cut up between authorities; 
thus one must separate the legislature from the 
executive and that from the judiciary. 

Corruption may be defined as “the misuse of 
public office for private gain, and involving ele- 
ments of deceit, improper force, and of hypoc- 
risy.” Among the forms that corruption takes, 
Fig. 1 gives essential elements. 

It is held that corruption is not an entity but, 
rather, a dimension. A clear example is a govern- 
ment official being paid a corrupt payment to 
approve a building project that would not other- 
wise be approved. At the other end of the spec- 
trum is a political decision to charge full fees for a 
university education. That is not corruption but is 
a policy decision. However much one may dis- 
agree (if you think education is expensive, try the 
cost of ignorance) it is a matter of policy and 
outlook. If one were to put a marker at one end 
of the spectrum, a corrupt bribe, and policy deci- 
sions at the other, one could have a seven-point 
scale (for example): 


Total Corruption 2 3 4 5 6 Policy Decisions 
Political decisions may be corrupt or based on 
sound economic argument. The latter may reflect 
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Deceit 
e Money laundering 
e Forgery 
e Abrogation of human rights 
e Undeclared and unaffected conflict of interest 


Loyalty, treachery, and betrayal 
e Deciding on one’s primary loyalty 
e Betrayal of that loyalty 
Political abuse of power 
e Usurpation 
e Suppression of a group (eg. women, religions) 
Hypocrisy 
e Stating one value of behaviour and acting another 
e Holding inconsistent values 


Physical abuse of power 
e Torture 
e Enslavement 
e Restrictions on movement 
e People trafficking 


Secrecy 

e Bribery 

e Extortion 

e Blackmail 

e Theft 
Ethical Risk Management, 1 Elements of 
corruption 


Fig. 


a value position that is not universally held. 
A bribe to allow a building that would otherwise 
be illegal, and as a result of a secret payment, 
would occupy position 1 on the scale above. Pol- 
icy decisions would occupy position 7. For exam- 
ple, the notion of having students pay their share 
of costs for their degrees is a policy matter. It is 
just a policy decision, and there is nothing at all 
corrupt about it. At one extreme is the American 
version wherein gaining a degree is a costly expe- 
rience. By way of contrast, Germany has made 
university education free. One can debate the 
merits of how a well-educated population should 
be costed. 

In all of this one notes the general outlook of 
Transparency International that corruption 
flourished in secrecy, for which the antidote is 
transparency. One can imagine particular cases 
for exemption: personal privacy of nonpublic rel- 
evance and the preservation of intellectual prop- 
erty, for example, but they would express 
exemptions rather than the norm. Where ethical 
values prevail there must be a concern. One of the 
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classic definitions of corruption is where an offi- 
cial position of office is used for personal gain. 

Given that transparency is the default mode, 
with specified exemptions, then particular merit 
accrues to whistleblowers. There is a need for 
prospective whistleblowers to ask themselves spe- 
cific questions: provided they are satisfied in con- 
science that blowing the whistle is appropriate 
then they are to be admired (see Whistleblower’s 
guide in references). 


Personality and Cultural Differences 


There can be little doubt that the absence or pres- 
ence of corruption is as normally distributed as 
any other personality quality: saints and looters 
are ever-present. What one needs to do is system- 
ically foster ethical stances with use of systems 
such as cultivating an ethical culture, having a 
clear code, provide training, and rewarding ethical 
instances. Consistent with this is the ways in 
which some cultures are far more tolerant of cor- 
ruption than are others. 

The issues of how decisions are made are 
given in Ferrell et al. (2014). What is most 
instructive in their analysis is its comprehensive 
nature; what is less instructive is the distinctly 
Western orientation. One does need to be aware 
of are the varying values in other ways of doing 
business — a point more readily accommodated in 
Francis and Murfey (2015). As there are cultural 
differences, there 1s concern that such differences 
might make it difficult to agree on a common 
code. Taking a fairly simple decision, in the 
West it is common to allow interest to be 
charged: Under Shari’ah law, there is an expec- 
tation that profits and risks will be shared. These 
seemingly conflicting views need to be accom- 
modated in any agreed code. 

Here a case might be made for a commonly 
agreed set of standards, and one of universal 
application, being equally applicable to personal 
life, to business, and to politics and its agencies. 
Among such would be the eminence of transpar- 
ency, of the eschewing of hypocrisy and deceit, 
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the improper use of force, suppression, and any 
abrogation of the UN principles of human rights. 


Illustrative Case 


Imagine a pharmaceutical company board consid- 
ering donating out-of-date medicines to Third 
World countries and being motivated by genuine 
goodwill. The first question is the dating of the 
medications; for this, a technical question is in 
order, are the medications still of value despite 
their date? For this a skilled biochemist needs to 
answer that they are or are not the medications “do 
not use after” or “best used by ...” 

Suppose that they are still of value and the date 
is a “recommend use by. . .” then one goes on to the 
next question, “What if they are not administered 
by skilled staff?” One would need to ensure that it 
is a condition of use. A third question concerns 
corruption “What if they are illegally sold rather 
than being a free help?” together with the question 
“What would happen if it became known that 
shabby motives were attributed to us?” For this a 
solution would be to donate the medications to a 
respected organization, such as the Red Cross or 
Medicin Sans Frontieres, who would agree to the 
conditions imposed by the pharmaceutical donors. 

Yet another issue is the ethical one of “They are 
not good enough for us, but alright for those 
others less fortunate.” Here there is a real ethical 
dilemma. Imagine after a lively discussion at 
board level with the prevailing view that one 
gives in good faith so long as the predicted out- 
come is an improvement. There is no obligation to 
be perfect, but there is an obligation to leave the 
situation improved over what it would have been 
had there been no donation. 

From all of this a consensual view emerges that 
the first risk 1s effectiveness, the second is control 
of conditions, the third is reputational, and the 
fourth is the principle of improvement. It will be 
seen from this illustration that ethical risk is a part 
of other risks, and the wish to do good may 
rebound unfavorably if they are not controlled. 
In all of this, attitudes of board members are 
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critical: They must see various types of risks as 
being interconnected and act accordingly. 


Conclusions 


It is concluded that ethical risk is to be seen as part 
of overall risk management. That conclusion has 
the material benefit of enhancing reputations, 
bringing repeat satisfaction, acting as a defense 
in cases of false accusation, and being of benefit to 
the wider community. In politics, as in business, 
one might expect the primacy of ethical stances. 

Managing ethical risk is seen as an important 
aspect of managing risk in general. Political risk is 
as much a part of its function as is direct decision- 
making on policy. It is, rightly, an offense to lie in 
the legislature but not an offense to lie to those 
who elected them, as political promises may be 
readily broken legislatures need to set a good 
example rather than castigate business for 
breaching the bounds of good ethics. As Bernard 
Shaw aptly remarked, children are in more need of 
good examples rather than they are of critics. 

It is plain that the concern for values has ben- 
efits beyond the obvious: Values are not a super- 
ficial application but, rather, are at the core of a 
successful business. The concern for people is 
more than a simply practical issue — it is the core 
of being human: Labor is not just another com- 
modity but is a fundamental issue. 


Cross-References 


Administrative Theory of Ethics 
Code of Ethics 

Costs of Ethics 

Ethics Exemplars 

Ethics and Crisis Management 
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Synonyms 


Ethical code; Moral principles; Virtue; Value- 
system; Principals; Professional ethics 

The field of ethics is a branch of moral philosophy 
that attempts to develop concepts, rules, princi- 
ples, and standards of right conduct. The subset of 
ethics known as professional ethics seeks to dis- 
cern a well-reasoned approach for practitioners 
who are charged with carrying out functions of 
professional activity as honorably and forthrightly 
as possible (Cook 2008). Public administrators are 
not necessarily trained as ethicists, but they are 
confronted on a daily basis with decisions that 
have significant implications for the communities 
they serve. Values are an important concept when 
discussing right and wrong, and this is especially 
so in public administration due to the myriad 
conflicts and dilemmas inherent in the public sec- 
tor. As an example, it is good to protect the rights 
of individual property owners, and it is also good 
to ensure access to land for expansion of infra- 
structure projects such as roads and airports that 
benefit the public. Most will recognize the conflict 
and tension associated with decisions surrounding 
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the imposition of imminent domain whereby the 
state can take private property for public use. 
Competing goods and trade-offs of policy impli- 
cations in terms of those who benefit and those 
who pay are part and parcel of the study and 
practice of public policy and administration. 
How such conflicting interests are resolved can 
depend on the degree to which one value is prior- 
itized more or less than another. 


Bozeman (2007, p. 117) provides a nuanced and 
useful definition of value. 

A value is a complex and broad-based assess- 
ment of an object or set of objects (where the objects 
may be concrete, psychological, socially 
constructed, or a combination of all three) charac- 
terized by both cognitive and emotive elements, 
arrived at after some deliberation, and, because a 
value is part of the individual’s definition of self, it 
is not easily changed and has the potential to elicit 
action. 


Bozeman’s definition serves to highlight some 
important aspects of values. Values extend 
beyond objective economic determination and 
include a subjective emotional component. The 
value of a family heirloom can far exceed the 
auction price because the item evokes memories 
of ancestors key to a sense of identity and belong- 
ing. Values are key to a deliberative process by 
which alternatives can be evaluated. There is a 
sense of thoughtfulness associated with determin- 
ing value. The establishment of value requires 
deliberation. Values tend to change slowly, if at 
all, and therefore have a sense of endurance and 
consistency. Perhaps most importantly, values are 
a precursor to action. If the values of an individual 
or collective body can be discerned, it is possible 
to predict how they will respond to a given course 
of action. Those who hold strongly to certain 
values can be depended on to act in predictable 
and possibly beneficial ways. 

Professions frequently seek to inculcate spe- 
cific sets of values as a means of promulgating 
behavior that best serves their clients. Professions 
are granted jurisdiction to practice by society to 
the extent that they are perceived as beneficial and 
responsive to societal needs (Abbott 1988). Those 
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professions viewed as using their specialized 
knowledge in a way that meets expectations tend 
to be granted additional jurisdiction. In other 
words, when they are trusted, professionals are 
given latitude to apply their specialized knowl- 
edge without interference. When professions fail 
to meet expectations, society responds by limiting 
or removing their jurisdiction to practice. Since 
the maintenance of freedom to practice is a key 
motivation for professionals, stewards of profes- 
sions tend to emphasize statements of profes- 
sional values intended to encourage behavior 
designed to increase public faith and confidence. 
Values are typically passed to members through 
oaths, creeds, and codes of conduct with the inten- 
tion that they become part of an organizational 
culture or fundamental belief system. Adoption of 
a professional ethos is beneficial since it leads to a 
desire to behave in a way that exceeds the mere 
stipulation of laws, rules, and procedures. Social- 
ized members of a profession will act in a specific 
way simply because that is how professionals are 
expected to act. The drive to be perceived as a 
professional along with an internalized sense of 
how professionals act in a given situation 
motivates behavior beyond that which can be 
achieved through job descriptions and supervi- 
sory oversight. 

From the ideals of the enlightenment and its 
emphasis on the preservation of natural rights 
rather than obedience to the state emerged an 
American belief system that influenced the sub- 
sequent form and style of public management 
(Gawthrop 2009). Legitimate governance and 
administration were derived from the consent of 
the people, not from a sovereign designated by 
a higher power. The common good of the 
people was to be the overarching objective of 
government. To that end good management, pub- 
lic accountability, and adherence to the rule of 
law and democratic principles have served as 
foundational values for public officials and 
administrators. Some of these foundational 
values can be seen in the literature of public 
administration and have been codified in a vari- 
ety of ways. 
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Public Administration scholar Dwight Waldo 
identified 12 ethical obligations of a public 
servant: 


The Constitution 

Law 

Nation or country 

Democracy 
Organizational/bureaucratic norms 
Profession and Professionalism 
Family and friends 

Self 

Middle range collectives 

Public interest/general welfare 
Humanity or the world 

Religion or God. (Waldo 1988, pp. 103—106) 


Various perspectives combine to influence 
administrators’ moral decision-making includ- 
ing individual’s own sense of ethics, professional 
ethics, organizational norms, legal codes, and 
public interest values (Van Wart 1998). Conflict 
between virtues or values represented on such 
lists is evident with even a cursory examination. 
As an example, some degree of self-interest is 
necessary, rational, and virtuous, but public ser- 
vants are expected to put the needs of the nation 
ahead of their own interests. Primacy of self- 
interest is a recipe for self-aggrandizement and 
corruption. Managing the tension requires some 
sense of order or hierarchy of values. Listed 
alone, any positive adjective is appealing, but 
some may be more effective or appropriate for 
establishing public legitimacy in a given situa- 
tion than others. 


Federal employees swear an as oath stipulated in 
public law 5 U.S.C. §3331: 

I, [name], do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the same; that I take this obligation freely, with- 
out any mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am about to enter. 
So help me God. 


The oath taken by Federal civil servants serves 
as a promise to support the form of government 
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established in the Constitution and the values 
contained therein. Individuals have a right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of justice, and the 
role of the government is to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty. The oath estab- 
lishes organizational norms that are codified in 
public law (OPM 2015). 

The American Society of Public Administra- 
tion established a list of principles in 1981 that 
have evolved into a code of ethics. Within this 
code are a series of value statements that echo 
Waldo’s obligations as well as earlier enlighten- 
ment ideals: 


ASPA CODE OF ETHICS 

The American Society for Public Administra- 
tion (ASPA) advances the science, art, and practice 
of public administration. The Society affirms its 
responsibility to develop the spirit of responsible 
professionalism within its membership and to 
increase awareness and commitment to ethical prin- 
ciples and standards among all those who work in 
public service in all sectors. To this end, we, the 
members of the Society, commit ourselves to 
uphold the following principles: 


1. Advance the Public Interest. Promote the inter- 
ests of the public and put service to the public 
above service to oneself. 

2. Uphold the Constitution and the Law. Respect 
and support government constitutions and laws, 
while seeking to improve laws and policies to 
promote the public good. 

3. Promote democratic participation. Inform the 
public and encourage active engagement in gov- 
ernance. Be open, transparent and responsive, 
and respect and assist all persons in their deal- 
ings with public organizations. 

4. Strengthen social equity. Treat all persons with 
fairness, justice, and equality and respect individ- 
ual differences, rights, and freedoms. Promote 
affirmative action and other initiatives to reduce 
unfairness, injustice, and inequality in society. 

5. Fully Inform and Advise. Provide accurate, 
honest, comprehensive, and timely information 
and advice to elected and appointed officials and 
governing board members, and to staff members 
in your organization. 

6. Demonstrate personal integrity. Adhere to the 
highest standards of conduct to inspire public 
confidence and trust in public service. 
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7. Promote Ethical Organizations: Strive to 
attain the highest standards of ethics, steward- 
ship, and public service in organizations that 
serve the public. 

8. Advance Professional Excellence: Strengthen 
personal capabilities to act competently and eth- 
ically and encourage the professional develop- 
ment of others. (ASPA 2013) 


The National Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration established accredita- 
tion standards promoting public service values. 
A focus on public service values in the academy, 
including measurement of the degree to which 
students internalize them (NAASPA 2009), serves 
as a means of establishing and reinforcing benefi- 
cial attitudes, behaviors, and skills. The ASPA 
Code of Ethics represents an effort to establish 
professional and organizational norms that 
encourage members to advance the interests of 
the public. Values espoused by an organization 
or profession can differ from those in practice 
(Schein 2010). Beyond the lofty statements of 
codes of ethics are realities that shape the thinking 
and values of those who must face daily situa- 
tional realities. 

It is important to note that public service takes 
place in a bureaucratic structure with all of its 
attendant benefits and dysfunctions (Rohr 1989). 
Bureaucracies, with their clear lines of authority 
and emphasis on thorough documentation, tend to 
value standardization, predictability, and account- 
ability in the provision of public services. Bureau- 
crats are public officials hired, retained, and 
promoted through a merit system. Bureaucrats, 
unlike elected officials, are assumed to be on a 
career status and with good behavior retain their 
positions independent of the election cycle. The 
establishment of a professional civil service was 
an effort to temper the partisan nature of political 
appointments of the time (Fredrickson 1972). 
Administrators were expected to remain subordi- 
nate to elected officials, but they were also 
expected to operate in a scientific and businesslike 
approach to administration independent of the 
more sordid aspects of partisan politics. Clear 
lines of authority and responsibility contribute to 
public accountability. No matter how large and 
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complex the agency, someone at the top of the 
pyramid can be brought before elected officials to 
account for the actions of the organization. 

Over time the dichotomy between politics and 
administration has largely been discarded by pub- 
lic administration scholars in favor of a perspec- 
tive that acknowledges the pervasive nature of 
politics as inherent to the practice of public 
administration. An understanding of power and 
political systems are requisite for the effective 
implementation of public policy. Today public 
administrators are instead encouraged to appreci- 
ate the political nature of their work while 
avoiding overt partisanship. The values of ratio- 
nality, respect for democratic processes, and mer- 
itorious service remain evident in contemporary 
public administration. 

Our understanding of bureaucratic forms of 
organization has also evolved with the recognition 
that they can be prone to devolution into 
unresponsive, rule-bound institutions that are 
self-serving and protective of unproductive 
work. At its best, a professional ethos that puts 
the public good and general welfare over organi- 
zational and individual interests serves as a 
defense against some of the more pernicious 
aspects of bureaucracies. Public administration 
cannot escape the bureaucratic structure in which 
it practices, but public administrators can promote 
a professional worldview that prioritizes the inter- 
ests of its client (society) as a counter to bureau- 
cratic tendencies. Public administrators are 
expected to prioritize interests of the public over 
interests of the organization. 

The notion of public service motivation sug- 
gests that some individuals may hold values that 
draw them to the public sector where their desire 
to serve and positively impact society can be 
fulfilled. The theory holds that employees will 
seek employment in organizations consistent 
with their own values. Public service provides an 
opportunity to make a broad and profound impact 
in a way that can be motivating for altruistic 
people (Wright 2001). 

From a public policy standpoint appeals to 
widely shared values serve as a means of 
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garnering support. In this sense, values are tools to 
be harnessed in an effort to organize and derive 
influence. Advocacy groups wrap favored solu- 
tions in the rhetoric of values such as freedom, 
equality, opportunity, security, and justice. 
Attempts to mobilize public sympathy and grass 
roots support are heightened with passionate 
appeals to values that have broad appeal. Much 
of the agenda-setting phase of the policy process 
is characterized by battles between competing 
advocacy groups to control the narrative and 
frame problems in ways that support favored solu- 
tions. As an example, groups advocating legal 
abortion describe themselves as “pro-choice,” 
while those who oppose abortion describe their 
efforts as the “right to life” movement. Both are 
designed to produce passionate moral reactions. 
Those who support additional gun regulation cite 
an “epidemic of gun violence” that begs a policy 
solution, while opponents of gun regulation 
appeal to the constitutional “right to bear arms.” 
Value expressions evoke emotional responses and 
mobilize supporters who can often be identified 
based on the rhetoric they use. Shared values 
provide a pool of common interest around which 
people identify and distinguish themselves from 
others. Sometimes those groups organize into 
powerful constituencies that seek to influence 
public opinion and capture the support of decision 
makers. 

At the heart of responsible public service is a 
shared sense of proper conduct based on underly- 
ing values that help motivate ethical behavior 
(Garofalo and Gueras 2007). Public administra- 
tors do operate within considerable legal con- 
straints including a system of accountability to 
elected officials, yet they also exercise discretion 
in the execution of their duties in ways that have a 
positive or negative impact on society. The expli- 
cation of key values such as the primacy of the 
public interest over private gain, lawfulness, and a 
sophisticated sense of obligation helps to establish 
expectations that public administrators can be 
held to and guideposts for honorable service for 
those who strive to act honorably in the execution 
of their appointed tasks. 
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Ethical Values and Personal 
Integrity 


James L. Cook 
US Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, 
CO, USA 


Synonyms 


Integrity: character; Value: belief, principle 


Definition 


Ethical values are beliefs that provide guidelines 
for acting rightly in specific roles or for living 
morally in general. Personal integrity is consis- 
tently sound moral character. 


Introduction 


In addition to defining key terms, an account of 
ethical values and personal integrity must explain 
where ethical values can exist and where they 
originate; question whether values are ephemeral 
or enduring, and explain why some values endure 
while others do not; examine whether there is one 
greatest ethical value or if there are many values 
of equal importance; suggest how to resolve con- 
flicts among ethical values; inquire whether 
values are relative or universal; clarify the rela- 
tionship between ethical values and personal 
integrity; and point out obstacles to developing 
ethical values and personal integrity. This article 
sketches ways to approach each of these tasks by 
appealing to ancient and modern philosophy and 
moral psychology. The result is a general account 
applicable to the practice of public administration 
and policy making. 


Ethical Values and Personal Integrity 


Ethical Values: Definition and Kinds 


Values are beliefs that provide guidelines for 
acting or living. Values help individuals or 
groups perform specific roles such as jobs to 
their satisfaction or live their lives in ways they 
find meaningful. Values may be variously 
expressed: as goals one should strive to achieve 
and sustain in various aspects of life, as princi- 
ples that help choose and prioritize alternatives, 
or as rules that offer specific guidance for partic- 
ular situations. 

Not all values are ethical. Some, such as the 
Mafia’s principle of omerta, often called the code 
of silence, facilitate criminal acts. By many stan- 
dards omerta is an unethical value, though a mafi- 
oso might disagree. Other values seem more 
practical or aesthetic than ethical. For example, a 
carpenter may value a well-organized workshop, 
a musician may strive for energy and precision 
while performing, an Olympic athlete may prize 
concentration and dedication to training, and a 
famous chef may value the attractive presentation 
of prepared food on the plate and table. 

But some values are clearly ethical. They 
express what people strive to do and be in every 
aspect of life, professional and personal, not 
because of a payoff such as pleasure or fame but 
rather because of an obligation that is self-evidently 
moral. The musician, the athlete, the lawyer, and 
the stay-at-home parent all value honesty, for 
example, even though in each of these occupations 
it is often hard to tell the truth or shun an opportu- 
nity to cheat. The honest person recognizes no 
moral holiday in which the duty to tell the truth 
and play fairly is suspended; honesty as an ethical 
value is binding everywhere and all the time, no 
matter whether one is at home playing with the kids 
or in the office working with colleagues or at the 
supermarket shopping for groceries. 

The division between ethical values and values 
that are practical or aesthetic is not absolute. 
A medical doctor must know her craft well not 
just as a matter of personal pride or workplace 
convention but more importantly because the 
business of preserving and restoring health is an 
ethical undertaking. So technical competence in 
medicine is both an ethical and practical value. 
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“Neither a borrower nor a lender be,” says 
Shakespeare’s Lord Polonius to his son Laertes 
in the course of a mini-lecture on values (Hamlet 
1.3.). The admonition serves as both a practical 
and an ethical value in a culture that believes it is 
morally necessary to live within one’s means and 
to encourage others to do the same. In 1735 Ben- 
jamin Franklin advised his fellow Philadelphians 
that “. ..an Ounce of Prevention is worth a Pound 
of Cure. . .” when handling hot coals that could set 
their houses on fire. Foresight and initiative are 
certainly practical values, but they are also ethical 
values in so far as they help people avoid home- 
lessness and the suffering it causes. 

So much for defining ethical values and differ- 
entiating kinds of values; what remains unclear is 
their source and location. 


Who or What Can Have Ethical Values, 
and Where Do Values Come From? 


Individual persons and collectives such as cul- 
tures, nations, churches, and service organizations 
have ethical values. Environment is their most 
obvious source (Wilson 2000). A person adopts 
the values of the people and institutions surround- 
ing her, often without questioning why the values 
exist and whether they are worth the effort it takes 
to live up to them. For most people, socialization 
starts with family and friends who impart their 
own values in the course of everyday life. The 
process continues in the earliest years of school- 
ing. Robert Fulghum’s bestselling book Al 
I Really Need to Know I Learned in Kindergarten 
(1986) celebrates ethical values introduced in 
early childhood. By Fulghum’s homespun 
account, these earliest lessons exercise lifelong 
power. An individual person’s particular culture, 
often associated with nationality, contributes fur- 
ther values. The United States’ Declaration of 
Independence holds up “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” as ethical values (though it calls 
them “Rights”). Subcultures such as religious 
confession and institutions likewise offer ethical 
values. San Francisco’s GLIDE Memorial United 
Methodist Church values being “Radically 
Inclusive...We welcome everyone.” Later in a 
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person’s life the work place introduces values of 
its own. For example, Bob MacDonald, a past 
CEO of the US corporation Procter and Gamble, 
proudly listed the corporation’s values as leader- 
ship, ownership, integrity, passion for winning, 
and trust (MacDonald 2008). Similarly, each of 
the military services in the United States has core 
values. The three core values of the US Air Force, 
for example, are: “Integrity first. Service before 
self. Excellence in all we do.” 

Although it is relatively easy to identify possi- 
ble sources of values, how they are adopted into 
individual and collective lives is somewhat mys- 
terious. Similarly, it is difficult to say why some 
individual and collective values fall by the way- 
side while other values seem to last a lifetime in 
individuals and persist in perpetuity as group 
values. For instance, Judaism and its values have 
endured for about 4000 years and counting. What 
explains why some values, individual and collec- 
tive, are stable while others are not? 


How Stable Are Values, and What Makes 
Them Stick? 


As discussed above, most people encounter and 
adopt ethical values as they grow up. The process 
is osmotic: Human sources such as parents and 
cultural influences such as religion impart values, 
sometimes explicitly and sometimes more subtly, 
but rarely ask the recipient to understand 
completely the reasoning behind the values. 
Sometimes interrogation of values is even actively 
discouraged, as when an exhausted parent may 
answer the persistent “Why?” with “Because 
I said so” or a religion urges adherents “to trust 
and obey,” as an old Christian hymn has it. 

But at some point in their lives many people 
begin to interrogate some or all of their values. “For 
the human being, the unexamined life is not worth 
living” (Plato 1966, Apology 38a). So said Plato, 
urging his young followers to question the values 
they had inherited from their parents, religion, the 
city-state of Athens, and other sources. Scrutinizing 
life can be difficult and disorienting. After 
discarding values found to be wanting, a person 
may feel untethered and directionless. This is small 
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wonder, because gaining a deep new understanding 
of long-held values may oblige one to do uncom- 
fortable things. Mark Twain’s Huck Finn exem- 
plifies this sort of disorientation and discomfort 
after pondering the ubiquitous racist values of his 
society. Adrift on the Mississippi River, Huck 
struggles to decide whether he should go with the 
flow and turn in runaway slave Jim for a monetary 
reward and social approbation. Or should he dis- 
card those old values and instead help Jim achieve 
freedom? Doing the right thing will cost Huck 
dearly even if it also has its benefits. For Huck 
and everyone else, values still standing after facing 
an ethical quandary and those values newly forged 
in response to the moral challenge will impact life 
more powerfully than values that are simply 
inherited and accepted unthinkingly. 


One Value or Many? 


The Boy Scout Law lists twelve values, including 
trustworthiness and loyalty, and exemplifies the 
multiplicity of ethical values that individuals and 
collectives may choose to embrace. Organizations 
such as Procter and Gamble and the US military 
services likewise set a number of standards for 
their members to meet. At the same time, how- 
ever, institutions often tend to identify one big 
thing that they hope to achieve. Procter and Gam- 
ble’s five values serve the corporation’s overall 
stated purpose: “to improve the lives of the 
world’s consumers” (MacDonald 2008). The US 
Air Force’s three core values serve its single mis- 
sion: “To fly, fight, and win in air, space, and 
cyberspace.” A centuries-old tradition holds that 
the Old Testament contains 613 commands, 
including many recognizable as ethical values — e.- 
g., “Thou shalt not kill.” But the story goes that 
when a pagan challenged him to stand on one foot 
and explain everything a Jew is obliged to do, 
Rabbi Hillel replied “What is hateful to you, do 
not to your neighbor. That is the whole Torah [the 
entirety of the law]; the rest is commentary. Go 
and study.” 

These examples may prompt the inquisitive 
to ask: Is there one ethical value, or are there 
many? Is there one value that is good in itself, 
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so that all other values are instrumental to 
reaching it? Aristotle describes numerous virtues 
that might also be called values, among them the 
so-called cardinal virtues of wisdom, justice, 
courage, and temperance. Yet he also insists 
that “the Good is That at which all things aim” 
(Aristotle 1934, Nicomachaean Ethics, 1094a). 
For Aristotle, the one good thing for the indi- 
vidual turns out to be a flourishing spirit, and 
analogous well-being is the single greatest good 
for the city-state. 

The problem of whether there are many values 
or just one may not be soluble, or it may be that a 
linguistic approach is needed. Perhaps the term 
“value” is used in different ways such that it 
makes perfect sense to call Procter and Gamble’s 
five aspirational guidelines “values” in one sense 
and its overall aim a “value” in a different sense. 
The five values are instrumental, while the single 
value believed to be most important is ultimate. 
This distinction is not just academic; it is helpful 
in reacting when values collide. 


Resolving Conflict Among Values 


Perhaps there is just one ultimate value in human 
life, but people tend to speak of multiple values. 
This sets the stage for values to come into conflict 
with one another in certain situations. For 
instance, imagine a patient admitted to the hospi- 
tal because of poor blood flow. Doctors might 
consider performing an invasive procedure to 
restore health — to remove a blockage in an artery 
by inserting a balloon catheter, say, or implanting 
stents. However, before beginning the doctors will 
ask themselves if there are any possible down- 
sides to these procedures. Perhaps the patient is 
old and frail enough that statistically speaking he 
probably would not survive any operation. Or 
maybe the patient had not previously consulted a 
physician, meaning the doctors can try several 
noninvasive therapies such as administering oral 
blood thinners before considering resort to sur- 
gery. These noninvasive measures might improve 
the patient’s quality of life even if they fail to get at 
the root problem of clogged or weak-walled 
arteries. 
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In this situation two longstanding values of 
the medical profession are in tension. On the one 
hand, there is the value summarized by the old 
saying “First, do no harm” (often given by the 
Latin Primum non nocere). This rule expresses 
what ethicists sometimes call the principle or 
value of nonmaleficence, that is, of not doing 
harm. On the other hand, doctors prefer to solve 
problems rather than just treat symptoms; they 
hope to restore optimal health whenever possi- 
ble. In the case of the patient described, however, 
it makes no sense to seek optimal health if doing 
so would likely kill him. Some ethicists general- 
ize from situations like this and say that prima 
facie — at first appearance — the duty of non- 
maleficence trumps the duty of benevolence 
(Ross 1930). In other words, absent overriding 
reasons to solve a medical problem directly and 
completely when doing so would likely harm the 
patient, the doctor will choose to do no harm and 
seek other means of alleviating symptoms. 
Sometimes there are overriding reasons to risk 
harm — e.g., when a living will expresses a 
patient’s desire not to live dependent on life- 
support equipment. 

But how does one decide which value trumps 
which in case they conflict? The most obvious 
way to decide is by using the distinction made in 
the previous section between instrumental and 
ultimate values. The first step is to examine each 
of the conflicting values. What is each supposed to 
do? Is it an end in itself or does it serve some 
higher good, that is, the ultimate value (whatever 
that might be)? It appears that at least for a prac- 
ticing physician, neither the value of beneficence 
nor the value of nonmaleficence is ultimate; each 
serves the higher goal of the patient’s well-being. 
The rule “First do no harm,” a special instance of 
the broader principle of nonmaleficence, 
expressed the conviction of medical doctors that 
the ultimate goal of the patient’s well-being, the 
value both the two competing principles of benef- 
icence and nonmaleficence serve, is best achieved 
by first doing no harm. 

While much more would need to be said before 
one had anything like a foolproof decision algo- 
rithm, this example points to one way conflicts 
between competing values might be resolved. 
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However, there is no guarantee that it will always 
be clear which of two competing values would 
best serve the ultimate value in any particular 
context. Isaiah Berlin perceives the ethical values 
of liberty and equality as being in perpetual con- 
flict. He labors not to show how the conflict can be 
resolved but rather to explain why the conflict is 
unresolvable (Berlin 1958). Even if Berlin is right, 
at least some serious conflicts can be resolved 
when one is clear about the distinction between 
instrumental and ultimate values. The example of 
the heart patient, above, demonstrates that fact at 
the level of the individual person. At a political 
level, Dame Stella Rimington, author and former 
Director General of MI5, the British internal secu- 
rity service, assures her audience that although 
democracy and security are two important politi- 
cal values that can conflict, shrewd leadership can 
ensure both aspirations are met (Rimington 1994). 

Whether Rimington is right or not, Berlin 
makes it easy to imagine cases where instrumental 
values conflict and where there is no simple way 
to decide which value trumps based on appeal to 
an ultimate value. In such instances, people of 
high integrity might fail to live up to one or 
more of their values simply because they are 
unsure what to do; they transgress while trying 
to comprehend their duty. But at other times peo- 
ple know what their ethical values demand of 
them and yet still fail to meet the standard. The 
obvious question is, Why? Moral psychologists 
are increasingly interested in this question, and 
their research reveals that environmental factors 
can overwhelm even strongly held ethical values 
(Ariely 2010, Doris 2005, Haidt 2012). When 
under time pressure, for example, habitually kind 
people who would otherwise take time to help a 
stranger may rush by even the neediest of their 
fellow human beings. 


Are Values Objective or Relative? 


It is fair to characterize a value as a belief that 
someone holds strongly. But beliefs may be true 
or false, and individual people have different, 
sometimes conflicting beliefs. Is it possible to 
know who is right when beliefs differ? A related 
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question: Can values be objectively good or bad, 
that is, good or bad for all people, all the time? 
These questions get at a more general doctrine that 
ethicists sometimes call relativism. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of relativism, but a common form 
holds that no value is objectively right or wrong 
because there is no universal standard that could 
serve as arbitrator. This contention seems most 
palatable when applied to norms, personal or cul- 
tural, that do not involve physical harm. For 
instance, one person may believe strongly that it 
is morally corrosive to see nudity in public — at 
topless beaches, say — while another person 
believes just as strongly that so-called body 
taboos are nothing but culturally instilled preju- 
dices. The ethical issues at stake here are not 
unimportant, but they pale in comparison with 
other differences in intercultural practice. An 
example is the female genital mutilation widely 
practiced in parts of Africa and the Middle East. 
A thoroughgoing cultural relativist would say 
such mutilation is neither right nor wrong in any 
objective sense, and in fact the very term mutila- 
tion expresses no universal moral truth but rather 
just one among many possible perspectives. 
Others would find this attitude appalling and 
argue that gratuitously injuring a child is always 
wrong. This example helps make clear why the 
question above — Can a value be universally 
true? — matters so much. 

Knowing what ethical values are and how they 
function in the lives of individuals and groups 
provides a good basis for understanding the sec- 
ond concept in this entry’s title, namely, personal 
integrity. 


Personal Integrity: Definition 


Integrity manifests itself in consistently good 
action. The Latin integritas, the root of the word 
integrity, means among other things wholeness, 
consistency, and uniformity; similarly, in math the 
word integer means a whole number. But often 
integrity is used to mean not just wholeness or 
consistency, which a person could demonstrate by 
being wholly or consistently bad, but complete 
and constant good character. When integrity 1s 
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understood in this way, the phrase “has integrity” 
is just another way of saying, “is a good person.” 
Even in Latin, that which has integritas is often 
not just whole but also sound. 

Here one may be tempted to question how 
strong the link between wholeness and 
soundness — moral soundness, that is — must 
be. Suppose there is someone who acts in a way 
that is consistent with his or her values, yet moral 
intuition suggests this person is unethical? Per- 
haps it is possible for good and bad people to be 
equally consistent, that is, have equivalent integ- 
rity in the sense of wholeness. 

To make this possibility concrete, suppose 
Heinrich is an SS officer who, though not fool- 
hardy, rushes into the hottest spots of every battle 
where angels would fear to tread. Does Heinrich 
therefore have the cardinal virtue of courage? To 
answer, it may help to imagine Joe, a lieutenant in 
the US Army a few hundred yards on the other 
side of the front lines from Heinrich. Joe acts 
courageously too, though he serves a very differ- 
ent cause. 

Is Joe’s courage of a different sort than 
Heinrich’s? Or are both men equally courageous? 
Here moral intuition may bog down in paradox 
and fail to give a satisfactory answer or even any 
answer at all. Taking this case to its logical 
extreme would yield not just a continental divide 
of values in a single person, with good values at 
home and horrific values at work, but a wholly 
bad person — a person of integrity (wholeness), yet 
the very worst kind of person. This is worth 
exploration. 


Can a Bad Person Have Integrity? 


Since at least the fourth century BC courage has 
been considered one of the four cardinal virtues, 
along with wisdom, justice, and temperance. So if 
one decides Heinrich and Joe are equally coura- 
geous, then it follows that Heinrich, bad actor 
though he is in every other aspect of life, has at 
least one virtue. His values are not totally corrupt. 
And yet Heinrich would do less harm if he were 
not courageous, so we have a paradox that cour- 
age, a virtue, facilitates wickedness. Does this 
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make sense? Does it make sense that having a 
virtue, or one could also say the right ethical 
value in an aspect of life, can actually be a bad 
thing? Is there a way out of the apparent paradox? 

One way out would be to argue that in fact 
Heinrich is not courageous; he only appears to 
be so. How could that be? Since at least the fourth 
century BC the West has entertained the possibil- 
ity that virtues have a cognitive component: to 
have the virtue of courage, for example, means 
to know something about the aspects of life where 
courage 1s at stake. Not that all virtues are primar- 
ily acquired by learning. Aristotle thought only 
some were; others, including courage, were 
gained largely by practice. Yet even these 
practice-heavy virtues required particular knowl- 
edge. Plato, Aristotle’s teacher, has Socrates and 
interlocutors agreeing that courage is knowing 
what one should fear and what one should not 
fear (Plato 1969, Republic IV 442c). So, for exam- 
ple, a foot soldier defending one end of a bridge 
realizes that unless she flees from the advancing 
enemy, she will be killed. On the other hand, she 
knows that if she fails to delay the enemy, her 
homeland will be overrun and her family and 
friends killed and enslaved. Which outcome 
should one fear — guilt-ridden survival in a world 
without family and friends or one’s own death? 
Following Plato, it appears the courageous person 
knows that of the two alternatives, death is not the 
frightening one. 

Arguably all the virtues similarly require 
knowledge. For example, one must know what it 
means to live moderately before one can do 
so. How much fat is too much and how little is 
too little in a daily diet? What about carbohy- 
drates, and does it matter whether they are simple 
or complex? Humans are not born knowing the 
answers to these questions. Shelves and shelves of 
nutritional studies and how-to diet books attempt 
to provide answers. One must have an inkling of 
these answers in order to live temperately, that is, 
with the right ethical value of moderation. The 
same is true of the cardinal virtue justice. In the 
US over the last few years, the Supreme Court’s 
nine members have often split five to four on the 
most important legal issues. Deep knowledge is 
necessary to discover and do the just thing. 
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Stipulating for the moment that all virtues 
require extensive knowledge, how much overlap 
is there among the respective kinds of knowledge 
that each virtue presupposes? For example, how 
much overlap is there in the kind of knowledge 
one must have in order to be temperate with the 
kind of knowledge one must have to be just? 
Presumably the overlap could be substantial. Con- 
sider the question of whether the US government 
may require a citizen to purchase health insurance 
if she earns sufficient money to do so. This 
amounts to a question not just of justice but as 
well of moderation: How much should a govern- 
ment interfere with personal decisions on what to 
buy? Is requiring the purchase of health insurance 
too intrusive, or would the government be negli- 
gent if it did not insist that citizens who earn 
enough buy health insurance? In 2014, the US 
Supreme Court found for the Obama administra- 
tion in a challenge to the Affordable Care Act, 
King v. Burwell. 

Perhaps the epistemic overlap is significant 
enough that anyone having one virtue will have 
them all. Perhaps Heinrich’s supposed courage 
amounts to mere recklessness. As a committed 
Nazi he serves an unjust cause, after all, and so 
apparently does not know what is worth fearing 
and what is not. Lacking that knowledge, he nec- 
essarily also lacks courage. How could someone 
not fear a thousand-year Reich in which Jews, 
Roma, Sinti, gays, lesbians, and others had been 
systematically eliminated? And yet that is the end 
state that Heinrich’s courage serves. 

But does Heinrich have personal integrity? He 
is, after all, a thoroughly committed Nazi; he is 
consistent in his beliefs and actions. One can 
reasonably answer yes or no. Yes, Heinrich exem- 
plifies integrity-as-personal-consistency, but no, 
he fails to demonstrate integrity as having the 
whole set of ethical values that make for the life 
most worth living. 


Developing Ethical Values and Personal 
Integrity 


It is perhaps most natural to think that to remedy a 
dearth of ethical values and personal integrity in 
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any walk of life, including public administration 
and public policy making, those who teach aspir- 
ing practitioners ethics must optimize their 
methods. But before asking how, exactly, one 
could improve the teaching of ethics, it makes 
sense to ask whether ethics can be taught at all. 
Once again, ancient Greek philosophy recognized 
the problem. Plato’s dialogue Meno begins with a 
challenge to Socrates: “Can you tell me, Socrates, 
whether virtue can be taught, or is acquired by 
practice, not teaching? Or if neither by practice 
nor by learning, whether it comes to mankind by 
nature or in some other way?” (Plato 1967, Meno 
70a). Arguably these questions are never 
answered once and for all either in the dialogue 
or even in all of Western philosophy since. But 
Meno’s questions are critical to the issue of how to 
ensure tomorrow’s public administrators and pol- 
icy makers have the right ethical values and per- 
sonal integrity. 

Arguably, ethics training has placed too much 
emphasis on developing the individual leader’s 
character and too little on training leaders to seek 
out, build, and maintain ethically healthy environ- 
ments. Moral psychologists are amassing increas- 
ing empirical evidence that character, no matter 
how ethical, can ward off environmental tempta- 
tions to err for only so long and to only a limited 
degree (Ariely 2010, Doris 2005, Haidt 2012, 
2014). To overstate this thesis a bit: put a saint in 
a scofflaw motorcycle gang, and before long he 
will be just another biker. There might be some 
rare individuals whose character is truly 1mpervi- 
ous to the seductions of perverse environments. 
But most people are not that morally tough. Most 
can act consistently well only when they are in 
environments that help them do so. Although 
moral psychology is now contributing more evi- 
dence of this, the basic insight is quite old. “Be 
careful to choose the right friends and associates”: 
that is venerable advice that is based on the same 
sense of human frailty. Good people can go wrong 
if they are in the wrong company, or more broadly, 
the wrong moral environment. 

So of course we should try to gird each future 
public administrator or policy maker with the 
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best possible character, but that is not sufficient. 
Just as important is to teach a preventive mindset 
that will encourage the individual to shun corrupt 
environments, including associates, and instead 
choose salutary ones. The corresponding obliga- 
tion on the part of leaders in public administra- 
tion and policy making is to create and maintain 
healthy ethical climates, ones where otherwise 
good people are not tempted to transgress 
beyond their powers of moral resistance. As uni- 
versities and on-the-job training teach young 
people the nuts and bolts of administration and 
governance, it is crucial that another lesson be 
imparted as well —leaders of communities and 
organizations must be moral architects who 
build and maintain environments conducive to 
ethical behavior. 


Conclusion 


Scholars of ethical values and personal integrity 
differ on important questions. Monists argue 
with pluralists over the question of how many 
values there are. Moral relativists and absolutists 
wrestle over the question of whether there can be 
universally valid ethical values. And on and on 
the scholarly disagreements go. Even the general 
approach taken in this entry — of developing 
a general theoretical account of values and 
integrity for application to specific practical 
issues — would strike some as questionable 
(Capaldi 1996). But none of these disputes 
undercuts an important point of consensus: In 
the day-to-day practice of public administration 
and policy making, ethical values and personal 
integrity are critical cornerstones. Neither indi- 
viduals nor organizations can achieve long-term 
success without them. 
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Synonyms 


Crisis response; Emergency response; Ethics 
under duress; Unexpected events 


Definition 


The ethical implications in responding swiftly and 
effectively to an unexpected and disruptive event, 
which can occur both internal to an organization 
(e.g., scandal), or external (e.g., hurricane). 


Introduction 


Crises spark a resultant set of behaviors focused 
on self-preservation and safety, whether the crises 
are inflicted by external occurrences such as envi- 
ronmental disasters, economic upheavals, or polit- 
ical mayhem, or internal to an organization as a 
consequence of scandal. These behaviors are the 
determining factors in whether an organization 
will successfully survive the attack. Without pre- 
planning and a clear set of policies and practices 
outlining what steps should be taken in a crisis and 
by whom, employees tend to react in idiosyncratic 
patterns meant to address their personal priorities 
and concerns. Individualized responses can create 
havoc and undermine both the organization’s 
functionality and its ability to respond to the 
needs of the community in which it operates. 
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Specifically, crisis situations present unique and 
prime opportunities for unethical behavior to 
occur, both opportunistic unethicality or that per- 
ceived as justifiable given the situation. Having a 
crisis plan in place and ensuring everyone’s famil- 
larity with and access to it allows organizations to 
anticipate some unethical behaviors, and to detail 
oversight processes as part of the crisis planning 
effort. Advance planning can prevent harms to 
both resources and reputations in the organization 
and society, beyond that caused by the crisis situ- 
ation itself. 


Overview 


When stability is replaced with upheaval, when 
people face unexpected crises and the concomi- 
tant and urgent need to protect and survive, ethics 
often takes a backseat to more tangible concerns. 
As a plethora of news reports document, it is 
during crises when individuals feel unconstrained 
by ethical considerations and instead act to max- 
imize their personal advantage and in doing so 
rationalize actions they would, under everyday 
conditions, denounce as immoral. This self-serving 
focus is consistent across all socioeconomic clas- 
ses, although the types of unethical behaviors usu- 
ally seen vary considerably. Ethics in practice 
appears to be a superfluity to which people attend 
after their basic needs are satisfied. 

Nine of ten Americans live in areas at risk for 
flooding, hurricanes, earthquakes, tornadoes, and 
other disasters, underscoring the importance of 
understanding the ethical dimensions of crises. 
Maslow (1998) well-known hierarchy of motiva- 
tion offers a rubric for understanding that during 
times of crisis, individuals seek to satisfy the basic 
requirements of food and shelter through any 
means necessary. Situational behaviors such as 
these are generally understood to be exceptional 
and extreme actions resultant of duress, and as 
such are not necessarily indicative of an individ- 
ual’s ethical framework as a whole. This lenient 
view of ethical digression has been articulated by 
a number of ethicists and is a linchpin of 
Kohlberg’s (1981) stratified model of ethical 
reasoning. 
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Conversely, applying Hume’s (2009) view of 
humanity, all individuals could be viewed as hav- 
ing the same drive toward unethical behavior and 
are simply taking advantage of situation to 
advance their ability to do so. According to 
Payne (1996), behavioral norms are rooted in 
one’s socialization through socioeconomic status 
(SES), and such norms can predict behavior. This 
monograph asserts that this predictability can be 
transferable to crisis situations, as detailed in 
Table 1. As crises free individuals from the 
restraints of ethical frameworks and socialized 
norms can predict behavior, one can postulate 
what the nature of such unethical acts may be in 
such extreme circumstances. Indeed, media 
reports in the wake of crises provide ample evi- 
dence to support this hypothesis. The primary 
interests of organizations during crises are contin- 
ued viability, organizational culture, costs, repu- 
tation, social responsibility, and legal liability. 
Being alert to the processes that can impede 
these goals help an organization plan for and 
forestall the possible negative impacts. 


Predicting Unethicality by SES 


The framework detailed in Table | provides a tool 
to understanding ethics in crises and can be help- 
ful in tailoring organizational plans and interven- 
tions in order to staunch chaos, bring assurance to 
employees and citizens, and begin mitigation and 
rebuilding efforts. Distribution of materials in 
advance of and immediately following the impact, 
targeted to the specific needs and concerns of 
individuals in each SES should include an 
acknowledgment of their particular needs, offer 
positive and specific solutions on how to address 
their concerns, and outline the consequences of 
engaging in unethical behavior to satisfy their 
needs outside acceptable societal and legal man- 
dates. Given that communications are usually 
severely restricted in the immediate aftermath of 
a crisis, precrisis citizen and organizational con- 
tact, along with that of emergency workers, have 
the potential to significantly reduce the ethical 
crises that worsens the negative consequences of 
many disasters. 
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Ethics and Crisis Management, Table 1 Priorities following crises by SES group 


Lower SES 
Locate friends and family 


Seek immediate gains from situation before it stabilizes 


Seek external assistance to fulfill basic needs 


Embrace opportunities to plead plight, proclaim victim status, preferably through immediate news outlets such as 


television, print, and electronic media 


Seek solace in religious communities 


View circumstances as freedom from rules/laws/restrictions to which they are normally unduly subjected, an 
opportunity to celebrate; extreme expressions of this unbounded freedom from a system seen as oppressive system can 


lead to increased looting, murders, rapes, and thefts 
Middle SES 


Seek to repair property, access insurance agents, rally neighbors for social gatherings 


Seek to get lives back to normal as soon as possible including grocery store openings, gas station access, utilities 


restoration, banks opening, movies, restaurants 
Get schools back in working order 
Return to work as soon as possible 
Contribute time/resources to nonprofit organizations 
Ensure autos are operable 


Strategize on how to earn money through entrepreneurial activities, can lead to scams and price-gouging with those in 


need targeted as victims 


Desire to be seen and recognized for pulling self up by boot-straps, helping themselves, viewed as heroes 


Seek print and electronic media outlets, television to report their achievements, portrayed as beating the odds, 


vanquishing disaster 


Communicate how hard they are working, how little sleep they are getting, embracing martyrdom 


Stress of trying to replace and restore as quickly as possible and be seen as superhuman in this regard can lead to 


increased incidence of domestic violence and child abuse 


Higher SES 


Determine long-term opportunities offered by situation for investments, rezoning property acquisition, mergers 


Assess impact of crises on assets/investments 
Seek potential for political change and gain 


Using power of pocketbook and influence to target enemies 


Seek to enact plans that rules/circumstances prior to storm had prevented, to use crisis as entre impetus to achieve 


strategic plan 


Reach out to important networks to assess opportunities, seek to expand scope of influence 


Avoid media and prefer behind the scenes exercise of influence/power 


Concern with national and global view of situation and impact on their resources/circumstances 


Presume and exercise influence to be first to restore utilities to their businesses, homes 


Appearing unruffled by circumstances, untouched and untouchable 


Seek opportunities to create legacies through exercising influence following crisis 


Strategically assess opportunities for potential future impact 


Focus on opportunism may lead to business-focused social reconstruction, insider trading, monopolies, mergers, and 


eliminating competition 
Adapted from Payne (1996) 


Table 1 illustrates the framework for under- 
standing these SES-related behaviors and their 
implications for potential unethical actions follow- 
ing a crisis. Individuals at lower SES levels are 
likely to have faced financial, health, personal, 
and criminal crises on a regular basis. Crises, 


then, are more so a common facet of life rather 
than an anomaly, as it is likely to be for middle and 
upper SES individuals. Individuals at lower SES 
levels are typically also accustomed to receiving 
government assistance of some type at some point 
in their lives, and to the long waiting periods and 
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paperwork that are integral to working with large 
bureaucracies. Given that, individuals in this eco- 
nomic class grow accustomed to authority figures 
overseeing their life choices and protecting them 
and their interests. These factors explain why lower 
SES individuals directly impacted by crises usually 
seek government help, await rescue, and follow 
directives to public shelters. Middle and upper 
SESs have behavioral norms that, while differing 
between the two groups, facilitate self-sufficiency, 
develop methods of organizational influence, and 
provide individual resources to mitigate the impact 
of crises; it is from this basis that their ethical 
violations follow in crisis situations. Individuals 
within a class more easily rationalize their ethical 
transgressions as part of the culture and mode of 
behavior, while between classes such consideration 
is replaced by incredulity and harsh judgments. 
Based on the motivating factors and behaviors 
listed in Table 1, it is possible to speculate what 
type of ethical violations each SES group could be 
most likely to engage in, if they were so inclined. 
As suggested earlier, individuals of lower SESs 
who perpetrate ethical violations following a crisis 
are more likely to seek prospects that provide for 
immediate satisfaction of needs and desires. The 
ethical violations of Middle SESs following crises 
could be expected to file inflated insurance claims, 
obscure damage to property in order to realize 
maximum resale value, diminish inhibitions 
regarding the use of firearms to protect their prop- 
erty, seek profits through price gouging, create 
opportunistic product/service enterprises marketed 
as crisis alleviation, create false nonprofits online 
connected to the disaster, and offer inferior prod- 
ucts for high prices. Upper SESs who engage in 
ethical violations following a crisis could be 
expected to take a longer-term approach, engaging 
in acts usually termed white collar crimes. These 
include embezzlement, using false documents to 
enhance position, financial schemes, exercising 
undue influence, seeking rezoning of affected 
areas to purchase at the lowest possible prices, 
using insider information to eliminate their compe- 
tition, and exerting political pressure to get favor- 
able and prioritized services, removing unfriendly 
politicians from office, and other such crimes. 
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Conclusion 


The ethical culture of some societies intrinsically 
restrains dangerous behavior under duress, while 
others are more in need of behavioral interventions 
during crisis in order to effectively minimize illegal 
and unethical behaviors. Class differences can also 
be expected to impact the efficacy of any outreach 
efforts. Given that low SES individuals are seen as 
having a short-term time frame through which they 
view behaviors and their consequences, they could 
be expected to react most positively to immediate 
pre- and postcrisis interventions. Middle SESs 
would, in turn, be less likely than lower SESs, 
but more likely than higher SESs, to be persuaded 
by such outreach programs, as these groups take 
relatively broader assessments of actions and their 
consequences. Strategic interventions to reduce or 
prevent illegal or unethical behavior following cri- 
ses entails differing methods of communication 
based upon SES, each directed to contact points 
citizens would customarily have in the course of 
their lives. For instance, lower SES individuals can 
usually be contacted through religious venues, 
stores whose customers are primarily lower 
income, and where they normally intersect with 
public service resources, such as food stamp dis- 
tribution sites. Middle SESs can be generally be 
reached through schools, places of employment, 
and religious organizations. Higher SESs can be 
contacted through business luncheon venues, busi- 
ness publications, business associations, and finan- 
cial institutions. Effective and thorough crisis 
preparedness should include not only organiza- 
tional concerns, but those of their employees and 
customers as well. Anticipating unethical viola- 
tions can reduce and possibly prevent exacerbation 
of the crisis that may overshadow the direct costs 
of the disaster itself. 
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Introduction 


Notwithstanding the mutually inclusive relation- 
ship between the issues of duty and ethics, insofar 
as these relate to employees in any organization, it 
is useful to offer some explanation of their respec- 
tive yet related meaning. 
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A literal understanding of what duties are is 
what an employee has to do because it is morally 
or legally necessary. It can be said that an 
employee within an organization has a duty to 
work competently, to be accountable, to be trans- 
parent, and to work with integrity. Duties can be 
more specific in that these would, for example, 
require the employee to strive toward achieving 
the organization performance objectives — which 
could involve profit targets, product or service 
quality levels, or particular efficiency standards. 

Ethics for its part is a more intellectually con- 
templated subject. It is a considered branch of 
philosophy and is an established normative sci- 
ence as it deals with the norms of human behavior. 
However in that the subject has fundamental 
behavioral and social dimensions, the persuasions 
of certainty of the humanities and social sciences 
such as psychology, anthropology and sociology 
are useful to our understanding of ethics and its 
role in the modern organization. 

Ethics has also been described by Eduard 
(2016) in a Wikipedia entry on Public Sector 
Ethics as the entirety of rules of proper moral 
conduct corresponding to the ideology of a partic- 
ular organization or society (Fox 2010). It is in 
short a system of moral principles and rules of 
conduct which flow from the philosophical study 
of the nature of good, virtue, right and other orally 
relevant terms (Fox 2010). 

The issue of morally motivated actions is there- 
fore the basis for both the duties and the ethical 
behavior of employees in the organization and is 
hence what allows us to incorporate both in a 
single discussion. It is important to note however 
that while duty-related obligations within the 
organization are fairly universal, in the case of 
ethics, there can be some variation due to the 
particular society and its cultural norms. 


The Public Sector Emphasis 

Matters such as ethical practices and the fulfill- 
ment of duties by employees are of interest to all 
organizational constructs across both the private 
and public sector divide. Public sector organiza- 
tions however differ from those in the private 
sector, not so much in the objective of optimally 
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using the resources at their disposal, but rather in 
the interests they respectively serve. 

In the case of the private sector organization, 
the duties of employees and the ethical dimension 
thereof are in the interests of the owners 
(shareholders) who expect the efficient and effective 
endeavor of their employees in the overall pursuit of 
financial gain. The employees accordingly are duty 
bound to serve their employers with dedication, and 
ideally the organization as a whole is expected to 
conduct its affairs in the commercial market place 
with fairness, integrity, and a social conscience. 

However, in the case of public sector organi- 
zations and the officials who administer these 
organizations, there is less of an obligation to 
serving and being loyal to the interests of an iden- 
tifiable owner and more of an obligation towards 
serving the elected government and the public in 
general. It therefore takes a somewhat different 
motive to that of the profit imperative in realizing 
their public servant role and purpose toward that 
of the broader public interest. Idealistically it is 
required that public officials see themselves as less 
individualistic and rather having more of a selfless 
attitude of working actively and passively in the 
service of the society and its members. 

The specifics of what public sector duties are 
and what their ethical application is, both actively 
and reactively, cover a wide range of consider- 
ations. In addition to the duty toward meeting 
their actual job-related responsibilities and 
possessing the competency to do so, the public 
officials’ more inherent duties would essentially 
include a constant striving toward meeting service 
standards, being compliant with relevant laws and 
regulations, optimizing the use of public 
resources, and being transparent and accountable 
with regard to the public they serve. 

As with these duties, the ethical prerequisites of 
the public official address the fundamental premise 
of their being a steward of the public interest. This 
concerns the moral justification and consideration 
for decisions and actions made during the comple- 
tion of daily duties when working in the interests of 
the public. This is guided by a constant and essen- 
tial sense of honesty, fairness, and probity. The list 
of desirable qualities can be extensively added to as 
demonstrated by Cody and Lynn (1992). 
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Of relevance are the observations of the great 
sociologist Max Weber which led him to suggest 
that “an official must exercise his judgement and 
his skills, but his duty is to place these at the 
service of a higher authority; ultimately he is 
responsible only for the impartial execution of 
assigned tasks and must sacrifice his personal 
judgement if it runs counter to his official duties” 
(1921: 650). 


The “Organizational Culture” Issue 

There have been and there still are governments 
around the world where a collective attitude which 
adheres to a duty and ethics related conduct is in 
evidence. This, as an organizational culture, is where 
a public sector organization in an encompassing way 
strives to serve the public in an efficient, fair, and 
honest manner. Regrettably there are all a number of 
examples of where this is not the case. 

The culture should in ideal terms be imbued 
with qualities which are fundamental to the orga- 
nization such as its vision, values, attitudes, 
beliefs, and its work philosophy. 

As with all organizations, it begins with the 
individual official and him or her subscribing to a 
shared set of organizational qualities. It concerns 
how in an organization the personnel behave toward 
each other and how through their engagement with 
their work responsibilities they behave toward their 
external stakeholders. The “public service” charac- 
ter of public sector organization understandably 
leads to a somewhat different organizational culture 
to that found among private sector organizations. 

Arnold Heidenheimer, a commentator on the 
subject of organizational culture, as cited by 
Gildenhuis (1989:13) when making makes refer- 
ence to the moral-theoretical culture. He points 
out that all public officials should recognize their 
role as trustees of public good and should under- 
stand this as the basis of the kind of moral behav- 
ior the public should expect from them as public 
servants. An acceptance of and commitment to 
such an understanding by the officials themselves 
are important for the moral-ethical culture to exist 
in each government organization. 

This all relates to what is known as the public 
sector ethos which has been widely written about, 
albeit in fairly idealistic terms, and which, as 
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noted by Vandenabeele and Horton (2008:17), has 
been increasingly challenged in the modern era. 
This is due to a tendency toward public officials 
becoming advisors for the formulation of policy, 
to the introduction of market values, to the shift 
from a compliance to a performance emphasis, 
and to the politicization of the civil service and 
its greater loyalty to politicians. These develop- 
ments appear to detract from the “servants of the 
people” mind-set which had prevailed in many 
developed countries around the world. 


Ethics and Public Accountability 

Established principles and agreed-to-ethical prac- 
tices also provide an accountability standard against 
which the public can scrutinize the work undertaken 
by officials. It should be observed if or not decisions 
taken within these organizations are based on these 
established practices and principles — which are 
what society would generally regard as being right 
and proper of their government. 

Public sector ethics can therefore also be 
viewed as an attempt to create a more open and 
transparent state of affairs within government 
operations so as to allow the public to know 
what to oversee and what to hold public officials 
accountable against. This is all of course depen- 
dent on the public themselves having sufficient 
interest in matters of government and its uphold- 
ing of sound ethical principles and standards. 


Codes of Conduct 

Codes of conduct, which are sometimes referred 
to as codes of ethics, are meant to promote the 
ethical principles that the public would have the 
public administration subscribe to — in that the 
Code serves to remind all officials within the 
organization of the conduct that is expected of 
them. The substance of these Codes have in 
many public sector organizations across the 
world converged to reflect the evolution of a 
more universal code representing an international 
consensus as to what constitutes the essential eth- 
ical compliance issues. 

The Code should not be regarded as an end to 
itself in the promotion of good conduct. It should 
more importantly be an effective instrument for 
the practical application of good rules of conduct 
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and as such is most important to the achievement 
of desired standards of ethical behavior. 

To be more specific, the Code, which is usually 
documented and actively promoted within the 
organization, 1s based on values, principles, and 
practices that should be pursued and on the other 
hand stipulates practices which should be 
avoided. Key behaviors for officials to abide by 
would include loyalty to the organization, a com- 
mitment to its aims and performance objectives, 
the promotion of service to the public, the rejec- 
tion of improper personal gain, the avoidance of 
conflict of interest situations, the preclusion of 
nepotism, the rejection of the receipt of bribes, 
and adherence to the principle of fairness in their 
interactions with members of the public. 


Earlier Thinking on Public Sector Ethics 

Even though the subject matter concerning the 
duties and ethics of civil servants has become 
increasingly highlighted in recent times, it has 
nonetheless been topical among certain opinion 
makers for over 200 years. 

In particular duty-based ethics, also known as 
deontological ethics, has long been a particular 
school of thought and was in fact first argued for 
by the eighteenth century philosopher Immanuel 
Kant. This advocacy, in the context of a commu- 
nity or society, recognized the interrelationship of 
the ethics and duty of the individual citizen in his 
or her daily interaction with others (Sevenpillars 
undated). The school of duty-based ethics, which 
was also promoted among government structures, 
is however controversial in that its concern with 
what people do and not with the possible conse- 
quences of their actions is seen to be unrealisti- 
cally narrow. In other words, absolute principles 
should be obeyed, regardless of the outcomes 
these might produce (BBC 2014). An example 
of an absolute principle would be unfettered open- 
ness and honesty in every situation. 

Opposed to the deontologists are the utilitar- 
ians who believe that the end which is sought 
justifies the means to that end (Moreland 2009). 
In other words, if an ethical solution is more 
costly, for example, a utilitarian will argue from 
a standpoint of efficiency and effectiveness to 
justify a less ethical solution. 
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The definition of these two behavioral models 
is not necessarily exclusive. It is possible for a 
person to make a decision based on a utilitarian 
stance and then follow a deontological stance for a 
separate decision. This is because the concept of 
ethics can be ambiguous and is ultimately based 
on principles and values, which can differ among 
situations and people. 

Today with the hindsight of much observed 
experience, the internationally accepted model 
would appear to be more, one which while pre- 
mised on established principles and practices 
allows for a degree of flexibility where this 1s 
necessary to avoid poor management decisions. 


The Democratic Context 

The development and spread of democratic forms 
of government across the world have long been 
synonymous with an ever-growing recognition of 
the importance of ethically managed government 
institutions. It can be said that the promotion and 
upholding of democratic values and practices are 
in a significant way dependent on how the admin- 
istrative arm of government goes about fulfilling 
its duties. 

A democratically elected government, which 
was described by Abraham Lincoln as “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people (Lincoln 1863),” is so chosen by the peo- 
ple to serve their needs and those of the country as 
a whole. This in turn requires a particular guiding 
ethos of the administrative structures and of the 
elected representatives of the people who manage 
and oversee those structures. 

Currently the constitutions of almost all demo- 
cratically run countries are quite specific in 
establishing structures and institutions of govern- 
ment to serve the public and thereafter in 
instructing government officials to strive to become 
entrusted servants of the people. To this end, the 
constitutions also spell out the values and princi- 
ples which government should adhere to in the 
implementation of laws and policies which under- 
pin the democracy and to do so in a way which 
promotes public accountability and transparency. 
Government officials are thus prompted to function 
in a particular reality which accentuates their duty 
to the public and the ethical dimensions thereof. 


Ethics and Duty 


The NPM Context 

As eluded to by Lewis and Gilman (2017:27) the 
New Public Management (NPM) approach to 
public administration has, since the late 1990s, 
added greater substance to what the duties of 
government organizations are and how these 
should in a practical sense be carried out by public 
officials. 

NPM which is essentially an adaption and 
adoption of proven private sector approaches to 
management seeks to modernize and profession- 
alize the public sector in a way that brings about a 
more efficient and effective use of the resources at 
its disposal — in order to improve the delivery of 
public goods and services. To make this possible, 
it has been necessary to encourage the emergence 
of a more modern type manager in state organiza- 
tions and to grant these managers greater planning 
and decision-making authority so as to allow them 
to do what is required to achieve raised levels of 
performance. This has also meant making the 
management environment less rule bound which 
understandably has led to a discernible shift of 
emphasis away from compliance and toward 
performance. 

Potentially this held implications for ethical 
standards in the organization as did the increased 
focus on pursuing new value-for-money type 
goals as this might well encourage management 
decisions which skirt around matters of ethics and 
in so doing create situations in which corruption is 
more possible. 

Further, this has tended to make the noble 
notion of government employees as individuals 
who have responded to a calling of public service 
as being somewhat outdated. It has been seen to 
lead toward a more individualistic and careerist 
type official whose personal work goals are 
directed toward optimizing outputs and outcomes. 

NPM reforms have produced differing results 
in different locations. While there are countries 
where governments have made very significant 
performance gains particularly where manage- 
ment has been vigilant and sufficiently disci- 
plined to not allow a lowering of ethical 
standards, in other countries with governance 
and financial management failings, the opposite 
has been true. 
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The Governance Perspective 
In response to NPM reforms and the possibilities 
of distracting public sector management from its 
ethical responsibilities, many governments have 
moved decisively toward introducing improved 
corporate governance regimes. 

As with the NPM reforms, the heightened gov- 
emance arrangements have by and large been 
adopted from the private sector. It was in the com- 
mercial environment that lessons were learnt as to 
how increased pressures for performance needed to 
be balanced by measures which could effectively 
discourage conduct which undermined the sought- 
after ethical culture of the organization. 

To protect the integrity of the organization and 
to counter behavior which might otherwise come 
from a less dutiful and ethics-focused official, 
initiatives such as an expanded external audit 
scope, internal audit structures, risk management, 
corruption prevention plans, and other effective 
internal controls have been implemented. Best 
practice rules including a range of checks and 
balances, separation of duties and clear delega- 
tion, and accountability arrangements have also 
been introduced. 

At a time when it is generally speculated that 
public servants no longer have quite as strong as 
reputation for being the trusted custodian of pub- 
lic funds, it is essential that these internationally 
established best governance practices are made 
mandatory. 


The Modern Financial Management Context 
It must also be observed that central to the 
NPM-related reforms has been the introduction 
of an extensive range of financial management 
reforms. Beginning in the mid-1990s and growing 
steadily since then, these reforms have produced a 
significant coming together of international think- 
ing as to what a best practice public sector finan- 
cial management model should be. Such a model 
has evolved and has now achieved wide agree- 
ment and support across both developed and 
developing countries. 

What motivated this system-based model was 
the almost universal demand for a level of finan- 
cial management that would make possible the 
quantity and quality of information necessary for 
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good operational planning and for an effective 
performance system. 

The basis of this approach came from the rec- 
ognized need for fully planned and fully costed 
budgets, which are aligned with predetermined 
performance objectives and goals. 

All in all, these financial management reforms 
produced an organizational environment in 
which, by being given realistic performance tar- 
gets to achieve, officials had a measurable basis 
against which they could be held accountable for 
their meeting of their allocated duties and in 
which the ethical use of state resources was more 
enforceable. Also, through the ongoing monitor- 
ing of results against the carefully considered 
performance standards, management was in a 
position to establish where officials were failing 
to meet their responsibilities and where money 
might be being wasted or subjected to corruption. 


Ethical Dilemmas for Public Officials 

Despite the reforms of recent decades, public sec- 
tor organizations, being the large and complex 
arrangements that they usually are, remain a chal- 
lenge for public officials when trying to honor 
their duties and maintain a high level of ethical 
standards. From time to time, there will inevitably 
be situations which arise that test the ethical 
resolve of employees from within the ranks of 
the public administration. 

Such situations, as also referred to by 
Callaghan (2014), can be described as ethical 
dilemmas within the public sector work place. 
The more common of these would include where 
officials face the following: 


Questions of fairness which call on the official to 
deal with everyone in a fair and objective man- 
ner. This would include how members of the 
public are treated as well as how officials within 
the government organization itself are treated. 

Questions around conflicts of interest which ask 
that the official always ensures that decisions 
and choices made are never influenced by what 
might directly or even indirectly personally 
benefit that official. 

Questions concerning the fulfillment of the offi- 
cial’s responsibilities, particularly where this 
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concerns the quality of service being given to 
members of the public. 

Questions of putting integrity at the forefront of 
every action and every decision taken by the 
official and of always being above reproach in 
any given situations. 

Questions around transparency and accountability 
concerning all that the official is involved in 
and that formal disclosure of all relevant 
actions and performance is made public. 


The Dilemma of Corruption in Government 
Officials have to morally transcend any workplace 
temptations or tendencies to not give of their best 
and to exploit opportunities for personal gain. 
This becomes more difficult in a world where 
individualism and self-interest are increasingly 
promoted across society mostly through a very 
influential advertising industry which at every 
turn tries to convince individuals to aspire to 
greater materialism and consumption. 

The challenge is for public officials to disasso- 
ciate themselves from this reality — which besides 
the moral resolve of the individual official 
requires a strong and ongoing campaign by gov- 
ernment leaders and by civil society to more 
deeply imbue the public servant with relevant 
ethical values and a sense of duty toward the 
people that they are meant to serve. 

By almost every account, public sector corrup- 
tion has risen steadily in almost all countries, with a 
number of developing countries experiencing 
endemic levels of wrongdoing. Bribery of public 
officials has caused many countries to introduce 
specific anti-bribery laws through which to dis- 
courage members of the public from transacting 
dishonestly with public officials — be this to escape 
a traffic fine or to secure a government tender. 

Given such developments, the promotion of a 
sense of duty and high ethical standards becomes 
all more important within the public administra- 
tion. In the modern world, achieving a new para- 
digm in which public officials generally resist an 
otherwise deterioration of the desired qualities of 
ethics and duty has to be pursued. 

Codes of conduct must become living guide- 
lines, senior managers must lead by example, and 
the new governance and financial management 
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practices would seem to be the best combination 
of initiatives toward combating the scourge of 
public sector corruption. 

In addition, a greater understanding of regula- 
tory ethics must be sought, as this is a body of law 
and practical political philosophy that can govern 
the conduct of civil servants and their relationship 
with the businesses and industries they regulate 
and transact with, as well as address concerns 
about transparency, freedom of information, and 
conflicts of interest. 


Conclusion 


It is apparent that ethics and duty are thematic to 
the cause of good governance. While more topical 
and more earnestly contemplated in some coun- 
tries than in others, this subject matter is inher- 
ently pivotal to how all government institutions 
regard their role and in particular how they prior- 
itize their serving of a country’s people. 

The established and the maturing democracies 
of the world appear to be responding to the 
demands of the electorate that they manage public 
resources in an ever more effective and efficient 
way. This translates to a growing demand for 
officials to not only raise the quality of the public 
goods and services they dispense but to do so 
without forsaking the traditional sense of probity 
which should pertain to those involved in the 
public sector. This presents its own set of chal- 
lenges but none of which would seem to be so 
great as to detract from a fulfillment of the duties 
and ethical behavior that is required. 
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Synonyms 
Ethics: Beliefs; Conscience; Ethos; Ideas; Moral; 


Moral character or traits; Moral code or princi- 
ples; Moral compass; Tenets; Values 
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Equality: Egalitarianism; Equal Opportunity; 
Equivalence; Fairness; Impartiality; Sameness; 
Similarity; Social Equity 


Definition 


Ethics: A standard of right and wrong that is freely 
accepted by members of a group, organization, 
profession, or society. 

Equality: The concept that members of the society 
have a right to be afforded the same opportunities, 
rights, and status as other members of the society. 
In public administration, the concept of equality is 
closely associated with social equity. Equality 
focuses on ensuring that people in a society are 
treated the same and that all people receive an 
equal measure of the benefits of government in 
order to have a decent quality of life. Closely 
associated with equality, as it regards public 
administration, is the concept of social equity, 
which focuses on ensuring that government pro- 
vides to the people the things they need in order to 
have a decent quality of life. Equity is based on 
needs of the citizens, whereas equality is ensuring 
that all receive an equal measure of the benefits of 
government. 


Introduction 


The Minnowbrook Conference established the 
New Public Administration movement, and the 
focus of the undertaking was to move the disci- 
pline of public administration away from admin- 
istrative orthodoxy toward something more 
comprehensive, something that looked beyond 
the hierarchy, efficiency, and effectiveness of gov- 
ernment organizations, as well as the separation of 
politics and administration. New Public Adminis- 
tration emphasized the addition of social 
equity — providing public services with a sense 
of equality — to the equation along with 
maintaining efficiency and effectiveness. Yet, the 
discipline of public administration also notes that 
another vital element of the profession is ethics. 
To understand the elements of New Public 
Administration, definitions of the terms follow. 
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Efficiency refers to how well an organization 
performs its mission, and effectiveness is the 
impact the organization has when it performs its 
mission. Equality is the belief that members of a 
society have a right to be afforded the same 
opportunities, rights, and status as other members 
of the society. Within the discipline of public 
administration, equality is associated with the 
concept of social equity. Social equity, in the 
context of public administration, means that pub- 
lic administrators are engaged in activities to 
ensure all constituents have ample access to polit- 
ical and economic power that is provided by the 
public organization and within the public arena 
and the focus is to improve the quality of life of all 
citizens. 

In order to promote efficiency, effectiveness, 
and equality (social equity), a fourth element is 
discussed at some length in the discipline, and this 
element is used to ensure the achievement of the 
other three — this element is ethics. In the profes- 
sion, ethics is recognized as an important compo- 
nent. The adoption and promotion of ethics and 
ethical conduct are considered a necessary condi- 
tion for promoting efficiency, effectiveness, and 
equality/social equity. However, ethics is not a 
sufficient condition to ensure efficiency, effective- 
ness, and equality (social equity). In the sections 
that follow, the various types of ethics that are 
commonly discussed within the profession are 
briefly described, followed by a discussion of 
equality, and finally a discourse on the relation- 
ship between ethics and equality. In particular, 
ethics in this context is referred to as administra- 
tive ethics. Administrative ethics is concerned 
with how public administrators apply moral prin- 
ciples to the functions and activities of the 
organization. 


Ethics 

In a general course on administrative ethics, sev- 
eral types of ethics are usually included in the 
discourse. In the sections that follow are brief 
descriptions of the various types of ethics, 
followed by a discussion of equality and the var- 
ious concepts of equality, followed by a section 
that relates the methods of ethical decision- 
making in the public administration arena to the 
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concept of equality — particularly equality of 
opportunity, equality of condition, and equality 
of result or outcome. 


Types of Ethics 

A comprehensive understanding of administrative 
ethics is achieved by breaking the term down into 
its two components — administrative and ethics. In 
the public administration discipline, the term 
administrative relates to the duties and responsi- 
bilities necessary of the day-to-day operation of 
government as well as nonprofit organizations. 
This would include administrators who are in 
positions of authority as well as the street-level 
bureaucrat (the person who has direct contact 
with the public in the performance of the person’s 
duties). Continuing in the public sector vernacu- 
lar, ethics is not only the study of moral choices 
and the various ways a person makes these moral 
choices in the context of providing government 
and nonprofit sectors, but it 1s also a field of study 
within academia. Even though the literature 
within the public administration discipline could 
never be covered in its entirety within a book or 
article, what follows is a brief discussion of the 
major classifications or approaches to ethical rea- 
soning: teleology, virtue ethics, and deontology. 


Teleology 


Teleological ethics can be classified into two 
perspectives — utilitarianism, based on the works 
of Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill, and 
egoism, derived from works by Niccolo Machia- 
velli and Max Weber. Utilitarianism calls for 
action that is based on the premise of the greatest 
good for the greatest number, as noted by Ben- 
tham. This perspective calls for balancing good 
against evil based on the needs of society as a 
whole. Bentham and Mill go so far as to define 
the concepts of good and evil as pain and pleasure. 
Egoism, with regard to ethics, promotes the con- 
cept that people will act in ways that promote their 
own interests over the interests of others, which is 
not to be taken in the light that the people are 
focused entirely on themselves — they may be 
motivated to promote their own interests through 
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the promotion of the interests of others. In other 
words, ethical egoists in the public sector may 
believe that in order to achieve success in their 
careers, it is best to appear as if they hold the 
interests of others before their own, but in reality 
they are promoting their interests through the 
appearance of supporting others. 


Utilitarianism 

According to William K. Frankena, a moral phi- 
losopher who taught at the University of Michigan 
for over 40 years, the utilitarian approach can be 
classified into three distinct categories. In the first 
edition of his work entitled Ethics (1963), he 
classified utilitarianism into only two 
categories — act and rule utilitarianism. A public 
administrator operating from the act utilitarian- 
ism perspective would pursue a course of action 
that he or she considers proper by making deci- 
sions based on the principle of utility — the greatest 
good for the greatest number by balancing good 
over evil. A public administrator who made deci- 
sions using rules — like telling the truth — rather 
than asking what course of action would produce 
the greatest good would be operating from the 
perspective of rule utilitarianism. Rule utilitarian- 
ism focuses not on what action produces the 
greatest good, but rather on what rule produces 
the greatest good. 

In his second edition of the work Ethics (1973), 
Frankena added a third category — general utili- 
tarianism. General utilitarianism basically 
assumes that if something is right for an individual 
to do in a particular situation, then it is the right 
thing to do for another person in a similar situa- 
tion. Under this premise, the question that needs to 
be asked is not about what one person would do in 
a particular situation, but rather “What would 
everyone do?” The three categories of utilitarian- 
ism, in some fashion, are still viewing decision- 
making from a similar perspective of the 
greater good. 


Consequences 

Regardless, the teleological approach to ethics 
focuses on consequences. In other words, when 
using the teleological ethics approach at some 
point in the decision-making process, the 
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administrator engaged in performing his or her 
duties makes a calculated assumption at the con- 
sequences of the actions chosen in any given 
situation. The process is not synoptic, but more 
along the lines of Simon’s (1957) theory of 
bounded rationality. Bounded rationality assumes 
that knowledge is limited; therefore, policy 
choices are restricted to a narrow range that 
policymakers are satisfied with — referred to by 
Simon as satisficing. As such, public administra- 
tors, using the teleological approach to ethical 
decision-making, make decisions based on the 
information that is available as to what the possi- 
ble outcomes (consequences) will be. 


Virtue Ethics 


James Madison, writing in The Federalist 
No. 51, noted that if angels ruled, then there 
would be no need for government. However, 
since angels do not rule, the difficulty of 
governing is twofold. The first difficulty is getting 
government to control the governed, and the sec- 
ond difficulty is getting the government to control 
itself. When it comes to making decisions to act or 
not to act, there are several known facts: govern- 
ments exist, people run governments, and, from 
the democratic perspective, governments that 
have the goals of accountability (being answer- 
able to those who are governed) and transparency 
(government decision-making takes place that are 
made apparent to those who are governed), 
methods must be and are adopted to ensure the 
achievement of these goals and to do so ethically. 

Granted laws or policies can be created, to 
govern a society, but these laws can be unethical. 
There are several examples of laws that were 
adopted that were morally reprehensible even if 
they were legal within a system of government, 
and two are presented here. A prime example of 
this was the adoption by Nazi Germany of laws 
and racial policies that were an extension of the 
regime’s Lebensraum policy. In addition, the issue 
of owning slaves, which many countries have at 
one time or another adopted as a policy, falls 
within this category of an act that was legal on 
the surface, but immoral in principle. In addition 
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to laws, ethics has been a centerpiece of the dis- 
cussion as to how governments and nonprofit 
organizations should deliver their services. Virtue 
ethics is one of the types or approaches that is tied 
to public administration, yet unlike teleological 
ethics, virtue ethics is not governed by rules of 
conduct. 

Virtue ethics is easily defined by breaking the 
term down into it two components. Virtue is 
behavior of an individual that demonstrates high 
moral standards and a behavior that is considered 
a desirable trait — the trait or character of the 
virtuous person. Since virtue is focused on the 
individual, then virtue ethics is focused, on incul- 
cating in the individual (in this case the public 
administrator) the desire to cultivate moral habits 
that drive the individual’s administrative conduct 
and other factors (rules, laws, or polices) take on 
less importance. To reiterate, virtue ethics focuses 
on character not rules. 

Aristotle, in Nicomachean Ethics, has been 
most influential in positing virtue ethics. As pre- 
viously mentioned, virtue ethics does not look to 
rules for the governing of a person’s conduct or 
character. Virtue ethics do not view actions as 
right or wrong in and of themselves, rather the 
acts are right based on what a person of virtue 
would do. The person who would be considered a 
virtuous person would then serve as a role model 
that provides the example of the way people 
should conduct themselves. Whereas in other eth- 
ical approaches, rules or principles are important, 
yet when it comes to making administrative 
decisions — based on virtue ethics — emotions, 
experience, and maturity are important. 

A virtuous person relies on emotions since 
emotions allow a person to see what is relevant 
in any given situation and emotions allow for 
empathy to be part of the decision-making process 
in order to help a person to determine what the 
right course of action is as well as to motivate the 
person to take the right course of action. When it 
comes to emotions, the emphasis is on emotional 
maturity, which could be characterized as a person 
who has fully developed his or her sense of empa- 
thy. A person who is not empathetic would not be 
able to determine the right thing to do or operate 
from the virtuous perspective because empathy 
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derives from emotions and when it comes to 
being a virtuous person, emotion is an essential 
element of the virtuous character. Yet emotion 
alone will not make a person virtuous. 

To become a virtuous person requires 
education — an education that is focused on how 
a virtuous person develops a virtuous character. In 
addition, a person needs to have experience taking 
actions that are based on what a virtuous person 
would do in a given situation. The example that is 
usually given of a person who is virtuous focuses 
on the issue of courage. A virtuous person who is 
courageous is one who knows what dangers are 
involved in a situation, has the ability to control 
those emotions that would hamper courage (fear, 
particularly fear of death), realizes that the action 
is based on empathy (wanting to save the lives of a 
person), and takes the courageous course of 
action. A good example of an administrator who 
is virtuous and is faced with committing an action 
that demonstrates courage is demonstrated when 
the virtuous administrator is faced with corruption 
and the only recourse to the corruption is to 
engage in whistle-blowing activity. 

An administrator, who is courageous and is 
operating from a virtuous point of view, when 
faced with corruption can make an internal com- 
plaint, yet if this does not resolve the issue, the 
administrator may have to take his or her com- 
plaint to an agency or entity outside of the 
organization — this is known as whistle-blowing. 
The virtuous administrator in this situation would 
take this action if the administrator thought this 
would be the actions of a virtuous person or per- 
sons. The administrator would control his or her 
fears (losing a job or ruining his or her career) and 
pursue the course of action in order to resolve the 
issue of corruption because that 1s what a virtuous 
person would do in a similar situation. An admin- 
istrator who studies and practices virtue ethics will 
not be persuaded by an argument to change his or 
her approach to dealing with the public simply on 
an argument “Everybody in the organization does 
it this way, why not you?” In other words, organi- 
zational culture may permit a more relaxed attitude 
toward ethics, but the administrator who adheres 
to virtue ethics will take action based on what the 
administrator thinks a virtuous person would do. 
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Deontology 


Ethical conduct that is based on duty or principle 
is known as deontological ethics. There is within 
the deontological person an innate desire to per- 
form his or her duty based on a higher set of 
principles, particularly universal principles, and 
these principles take on the form of a formal 
obligation, which takes precedence over methods 
of ethical decision-making, particularly the teleo- 
logical approach to ethical decision-making. The 
important question is: How do we establish 
higher-order principles that are universal and 
adaptable to ethical decision-making in the public 
sector? There are several approaches to deonto- 
logical ethics: Kantianism, ethical and cultural 
realism, and agapism. However, when it comes 
to ethical decision-making, two schools of 
thought seem to dominate the administrative 
ethics discourse — Kantianism and John Rawls’ 
A Theory of Justice. 


Kantianism 

Immanuel Kant, in Grounding for the Metaphys- 
ics of Morals (1981), clearly notes the existence of 
a supreme or higher-order principle of morality. In 
addition, he further notes that all imperatives can 
be classified as hypothetical or categorical. 
A hypothetical imperative is an action that is 
aimed at getting what a person wants or may 
want. A categorical imperative is any action that 
is necessary in and of itself without considering 
any other end. 

An imperative is simply an order — “Stop yelling 
at me.” Hypothetical imperatives, as noted above, 
are commands that focus on a necessary action that 
is based on a desire (I want to be an engineer; I must 
become competent in math). However, if a person 
does not want to be engineer, then the hypothetical 
imperative does not apply. Categorical imperatives 
command unconditionally, regardless of any 
personal desire. If an administrator adheres to 
Kantianism, then a categorical imperative would 
command the administrator to pursue a course of 
action that is not based on his or her desire, rather the 
action would be based on the fact that the decision to 
act is necessary in and of itself. An example of a 
categorical imperative is “Do not take bribes.” 
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Therefore, from the perspective of Kantianism, 
a public administrator’s actions will be based on a 
sense of ethics or morality that is determined by 
the categorical imperative because that morality 
(or ethics based on this idea) is commanding the 
person to take a particular action and has no 
option but to obey. In other words, the public 
official could not claim he or she has an option 
not to obey or that in this situation this does not 
apply. The command is obeyed simply because 
the action is necessary in itself and that is all. 


Theory of Justice 

The second school of thought regarding deonto- 
logical ethics in the public administration discourse 
is posited by John Rawls (1971) in A Theory of 
Justice. Rawls (1971) starts with the assumption 
that parties involved in decision-making are oper- 
ating from a veil of ignorance. This veil of igno- 
rance does not allow the decision-maker to be 
aware of his or her alternatives. In this assumption, 
the veil of ignorance covers all aspect of the per- 
son’s life (place in society including social status, 
natural abilities, economic and political standing in 
the community, or any particulars of the society). 
The only thing that can be assumed that 1s known is 
that the parties involved know that whatever deci- 
sion is made, that decision is subject to justice and 
the implications that justice entail. 

Rawls posits two principles of justice for institu- 
tions and two priorities. The first principle notes that 
all members of society are entitled to equal rights to 
basic liberties. The second principle posits that any 
form of inequality (social or economic) must be 
situated so they are a benefit of the least advantaged. 
The first priority, known as the priority of liberty, is 
that the principles of justice are arranged in such 
order that liberty can be limited only on the basis of 
liberty. The second priority (priority of justice over 
efficiency and welfare) notes that if an inequality of 
opportunity exists, then this inequality must 
improve the opportunities of people with lesser 
opportunity. In addition, whoever bears the burden 
of any hardship of a decision, something must be 
done to lessen that burden. Rawls noted that the 
principles and priorities are incomplete; however, it 
is an attempt to provide a more structured approach 
to ethics, justice, and equality. 
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Equality 

Equality is the concept that members of the soci- 
ety have a right to be afforded the same opportu- 
nities, rights, and status as other members of the 
society. In public administration the concept of 
equality is closely associated with social equity. 
Equality focuses on ensuring that people in a 
society are treated the same and that all people 
receive an equal measure of the benefits of gov- 
ernment in order to have a decent quality of life. 
As mentioned previously, closely associated with 
equality, as regards public administration, is the 
concept of social equity. Social quality focuses on 
ensuring that government provides to the people 
the things they need in order to have a decent 
quality of life. Equity is based on needs of the 
citizens, whereas equality is ensuring that all 
receive an equal measure of the benefits of 
government. 

From a democratic viewpoint, equality can be 
classified in several ways, but generally there are 
three major classifications of equality: equality of 
opportunity, equality of condition, and equality of 
result or outcome. What follows is a discussion of 
these three classifications of equality, followed by 
section in which the approaches to ethical 
decision-making are related to the concept of 
equality and social equity. Equality of opportunity 
is listed first, followed by equality of condition, 
and equality of result or outcome is listed third. 
These classifications of equality are ranked in 
order based on the degree of more equality for 
the citizenry. In other words, equality of condition 
is a higher standard of equality when compared to 
equality of opportunity; equality of result or out- 
come is a higher standard of equality in a society 
than either equality of opportunity or equality of 
condition. 


Equality of Opportunity 


This concept of equality calls for people in a 
society to be treated in a similar fashion. That 
every person should not be hampered by barriers, 
either real or artificial, or any form of partiality 
except in such situations that may warrant this 
difference in treatment. Equality of opportunity 
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also applies to how government treats members 
of society with regard to the way citizens are 
allowed to participate, not only economically, 
but also politically. 

A couple of examples that demonstrate situa- 
tions in which people in a society are treated 
differently are based in public finance administra- 
tion, particularly in the area of taxation. The first is 
horizontal equity, and this is when government 
charges the same amount to different taxpayers 
when the taxpayers’ abilities to pay are the same 
(taxpayers who fall into the same tax bracket and 
make the same amount). The second is vertical 
equity, and this is when taxpayers who are differ- 
ent are treated differently. In the fairest form of the 
concept of vertical equity, a person in a higher tax 
bracket should pay more, while another person 
who is in a lower tax bracket will pay less tax. 
However, this is conditional upon the deductions 
that they are allowed. Yet, the allowing of deduc- 
tions is another example of a situation that war- 
rants the difference in treatment. 


Equality of Condition 


Equality of condition goes beyond the boundary 
where equality to opportunity ends. Equality of 
condition promotes government policies that are 
aimed at eliminating the effects of past discrimi- 
nation, which is a higher standard of equality 
when compared to equality of opportunity. Poli- 
cies based on equality of condition would focus 
on issues that are economic as well as political. 
Under this concept of equality, government 
resources that were not previously available to 
a group — due to discrimination — would become 
readily available in order to overcome the past 
acts of discrimination. These policies would be 
redistributive involving not only income, but also 
may include other government resources. 


Equality of Result or Outcome 
This standard of equality would go beyond the 


conditions established by equality of opportunity 
and equality of condition. Equality of result or 
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outcome promotes policies like affirmative action 
and comparable worth, which allows citizens pre- 
viously disenfranchised to be afforded “equal 
footing” with other members of society. In addi- 
tion, equality of result or condition can promote 
the concept of a state in which all people live 
under very similar economic and political 
conditions. 


The Marathon Race 


One of the best examples for demonstrating these 
three concepts of equality is a foot race, particu- 
larly a marathon race. A marathon is a road race of 
42.195 km (26 miles and 365 yards). Equality of 
opportunity would promote the idea that all peo- 
ple would be allowed to participate. Equality of 
condition would ensure that all runners are 
equally equipped, even if that meant redistributing 
some of the equipment that each person initially 
brought to the race for their personal use — those 
who had more would wind up having less and 
those with less would end up with more until a 
balance was struck between those with more and 
those with less. Equality of result or condition 
ensures that runners who were not able to com- 
plete the race would be provided assistance in 
order that all participants would finish. The next 
section applies the methods of ethical decision- 
making to equality. 


Ethics and Equality 

Public administrators have the responsibility for 
the day-to-day operations of government. Street- 
level bureaucrats are generally the representatives 
of government that most people will deal with 
during their lives. Therefore, it 1s imperative that 
decision-making, particularly ethical decision- 
making in a democratic form of government, be 
focused in such a way that government and its 
agencies efficiently and effectively accomplish 
the goals of being accountable and transparent, 
promoting the general welfare, accomplishing 
the respective missions of its agencies, and 
doing so in an ethical manner that promotes not 
only equality but social equity as well. As such, 
the methods that a democratic form of 
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government uses when making decisions need to 
be grounded in ethical conduct that accomplishes 
all of the aforementioned goals. What follows is a 
brief discussion of how the various methods of 
ethical reasoning benefit or hinder public admin- 
istrators’ ethical decision-making. 


Teleological Ethics and Equality 


In a democratic form of government, the concept 
of “rule of the majority” is an accepted principle. 
According to May’s theorem (1952), using a sim- 
ple majority vote (50% plus one) is the fairest way 
to make decisions between two political alterna- 
tives due to the nature of its autonomy and neu- 
trality. Based on this concept, it appears that 
teleological ethics would the approach to use for 
this situation because the concept of the greatest 
good for the greatest number (utilitarianism/con- 
sequences) would correlate well with majority 
rule. However, when you apply the concept of 
majority rule to the concepts of equality 
(equality of opportunity, equality of condition, 
and equality of result or outcome) or the concept 
of social equity, then teleological ethics (great 
good for the greatest number) does not seem to 
fare well because the statement of the greatest 
good for the greatest number implies that some 
will not reap the benefits. 

However, there are advantages to using teleo- 
logical ethics when making decision in the public 
arena. Rules can be rigid and some cases may 
warrant that some people be treated differently in 
society from others. A good example of this is 
how veterans are treated. People who serve their 
country are provided with certain entitlements for 
their service. People who are not veterans do not 
receive these entitlements, and this is looked upon 
as fair treatment of veterans for their service. If the 
government operated using equality of opportu- 
nity, then everybody would be allowed to partic- 
ipate in the military and qualify for veteran 
entitlements; however, due to the nature of the 
work the military does, not everyone is going to 
qualify to participate. In this situation a teleolog- 
ical approach to ethics would be advantageous to 
the decision-making process because it addresses 
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the issues of the consequences of allowing every 
person to participate, even if they were not med- 
ically qualified to perform the duties that would be 
required by military service. 


Virtue Ethics and Equality 


The public administrator who makes decisions 
based on virtue ethics is not operating from a set 
of rules or higher principles so much as he or she 
is making decisions based on character, particu- 
larly the character of a virtuous person. In other 
words, the administrator will not ask what the rule 
is, but rather will ask the question, “What would a 
virtuous person do in this situation?” and will not 
easily be persuaded to consider a lesser standard 
of ethics. 

As such, this person will be prone to support 
the concept of equality that he or she thinks a 
virtuous person would support. If the administra- 
tor thought that most virtuous people would at 
least support equality of opportunity, then that is 
the basic concept of equality that the administrator 
would support. The downside to virtue ethics is 
the administrator’s ability to apply his or her 
desire to be virtuous with his or ability to be 
virtuous. This is where education, practice, and 
maturity are important. 

There may come a time when conflict between 
the administrator’s sense of virtue and the policy, 
procedures, standing operating procedures 
(SOP), the law, and even other virtues may put 
a constraint on making decisions based solely on 
virtue ethics. An example of when one virtue 
conflicts with another is when the administrator 
must decide between two programs, and regard- 
less of the policy choice, some group will not 
reap the benefits of the policy and another 
group will. 


Deontological Ethics and Equality 


As previously mentioned, there is within the 
deontological person an innate desire to perform 
his or her duty based on a higher set of principles, 
particularly universal principles, and these 
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principles take on the form of a formal obligation, 
which takes precedence over methods of ethical 
decision-making, particularly the teleological 
approach to ethical decision-making. The impor- 
tant question is: How do we establish higher-order 
principles that are universal and adaptable to eth- 
ical decision-making in the public sector? 
A person operating from this perspective of deon- 
tological ethics would be supportive of the high- 
ordered principles of equality — equality of condi- 
tion and equality of result or outcome — since 
these concepts of equality are higher-ordered prin- 
ciples of equality. 

The disadvantage of using the deontological 
approach has to do with the higher-order princi- 
ples and what determines their validity. Particu- 
larly, the issue of what higher principle to use 
when one does not exist for the situation would 
call for the development and adoption of a higher 
principle, and, due to the situation, there may not 
be time to develop this new principle. In addition, 
using deontological ethics calls for the adminis- 
trator to be fully aware of most, if not all, of the 
higher principles the administrator would need in 
making decisions. 


Combined Approach to Ethics 
to Promote Equality 


Based on the discussion of each of the approaches 
to ethics and relating them to the concept of equal- 
ity, it is noted that each has advantages and disad- 
vantages. In order to overcome the disadvantages 
of each and allow the administrator more flexibil- 
ity when making ethical decisions, particularly 
when applied to equality, James Svara (2015) 
developed a model that combines all of the 
methods of ethical decision-making (teleology, 
virtue, and deontological approaches to ethics) 
with the concept of duty in order to promote a 
more comprehensive approach to ethical decision- 
making. 

Svara, in his text entitled The Ethics Primer for 
Public Administrators in Government and Non- 
profit Organizations (2015), posits the use of the 
ethics triangle in decision-making activities. The 
advantage to using this model over the other 
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approaches is the ethics triangle incorporates the 
advantages of teleology (consequences — the 
greatest good), virtue/intuition (focusing on char- 
acter of a virtuous person), and deontology 
(principle, which promotes justice, fairness, and 
equity), with the concept of duty (serving the 
public interest). This combined approach is more 
comprehensive in nature and acknowledges that 
decision-making in the public sector is multi- 
dimensional and, as such, needs an ethical 
approach that is multifaceted. 


Conclusion 


The concept of New Public Administration called 
for moving public administration beyond its focus 
not only on efficiency and effectiveness, but also 
on social equity. In order to move forward, 
another element must be added to the model of 
efficiency, effectiveness, and social equity, and 
that element is ethics. The approaches to ethics 
used in public administration need to be more 
closely tied to the concept of equality. 

The approaches to ethics that dominate the 
literature focus mainly on teleology, virtue ethics, 
and deontology. Equality in a democratic form of 
government can take on several forms, including 
equality of opportunity, equality of condition, and 
equality of result or condition. In addition, the 
concept of equality is closely related to the con- 
cept of social equity as posited by the New Public 
Administration movement. 

When relating the various approaches to ethics 
(teleology, virtue ethics, and deontology), it is 
clear that each of these approaches lend them- 
selves, to ethical decision-making, but they also 
have disadvantages. Based on the nature of public 
administration and the notion that the discipline is 
dedicated to serving the public interest, a more 
comprehensive approach to ethical decision- 
making is needed in the public sector. James 
Svara (2015) posited a comprehensive model of 
ethical decision-making, the ethics triangle, 
which combines all three approaches to ethical 
decision-making while keeping at the heart of 
the decision-making process the concept of 
duty — serving the public interest. 
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Introduction 


In most sectors today, public, private, and non- 
profit, the phenomenon of “good governance” 
has become an important goal as strategic plans 
and policy actions are put in to place. Ethics and 
ethics education are major factors in the achieve- 
ment of that goal. In the field of public adminis- 
tration, the good governance concept includes the 
operational aspects of public agencies as well as 
the care and engagement of our citizens, all 
performed ethically and with good stewardship. 
This article suggests several options for reaching 
the intersection of good governance and ethics, as 
well as the existing issues which may prevent or 
delay getting there. The major questions to be 
explored by this research become: (1) what 
exactly is good governance and (2) how does 
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the concept of ethics and the associated ethics 
education influence it? 


What Is Good Governance? A Working 
Definition 


Good governance in public administration is the 
process of making the best possible decisions while 
using public resources. The concept is applied at all 
levels of government and across all facets of public 
administration, although the interpretation and 
method of application vary a great deal. There are 
several operational aspects included in the process 
of good governance, with accountability, transpar- 
ency, effectiveness and efficiency, and ethical 
behavior, among the most noted items. Accepted 
norms within each society will determine the level 
of importance of these key factors, as well as the 
composition of them, but all of these items are sure 
to impact the public’s assessment of accomplishing 
the goal of good governance. 

Accountability. Public administration profes- 
sionals must be accountable for his or her own 
actions and decisions in the workplace. Ideally, 
accountability is present at all levels of an agency, 
but it should be present with certainty in leader- 
ship roles. This could include the implementation 
of processes, selection of contractors, successful 
completion of tasks and assignments, as well as 
the shortcomings of getting the job done. Varying 
levels of internal and external controls are the key 
to addressing concerns of accountability. Internal 
controls include agency policies, procedures, and 
other governing documents. External controls 
include items such as audits and legislation, exter- 
nal items which lend themselves to public value. 

Transparency. Transparency is the openness of 
operating transactions, with the intention of build- 
ing and maintaining credibility and public trust. 
The key here is for the general public (or other 
stakeholders) to understand the choices and deci- 
sions made by public administrators and the inputs 
considered when making them. Avoiding conflicts 
of interest helps with this, but administrators must 
consider public perceptions of their actions. 
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Effectiveness and Efficiency. Government has 
to work, and in a perfect world, it should be done 
with maximum benefit to the citizenry. Effective- 
ness assesses the agency’s achievement of its mis- 
sion and goals and the steps taken to achieve 
them. Efficiency is the provision of goods and 
services at the best prices, with the least possible 
cost of production. 

Ethical Behavior. Ethics is the practiced 
behavior of right and wrong as well as the con- 
scious decisions made concerning which path 
should be followed (Daft 2010). The current 
state of public administration and ethical behavior 
has been influenced by many facets of the public 
administration arena. As with the evolution of any 
process, there are reasons, causes, and effects that 
have molded the situation we see today. Several 
factors or phenomenon are now hitting the front 
pages of media, making ethics education a neces- 
sity instead of traditional optional course. 


Ethical Issues in Public Administration: 
Items that Affect Good Governance 


As public administrators are required to conduct 
themselves ethically, the foundation upon which 
ethical conduct is enacted must first be present. 
No matter the profession, ethical practice requires 
adhering to an identified set of rules, regulations, 
or expectations, accepted as the standard or at the 
very least acknowledged by those in a given field, 
a commitment to do what is right. Various “codes 
of ethics” have been implemented by agencies 
nationwide, often introduced upon hire and sub- 
sequent annual follow-up. Let us discuss the 
issues that have created the need for such codes. 
Unethical Behavior and Occurrences. The 
age-old reality of unethical occurrences in gov- 
ernment has been an unfortunate truth for as long 
as organized government has existed — from the 
spoils system to Watergate and to modern-day 
conspiracy theories. History does seem to repeat 
itself, at least when it comes to the instances of 
fraud, waste, and abuse in government. Public 
sector ethics and a dedicated leadership team are 
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the foundational elements in the ongoing charge 
of creating a more open and transparent govern- 
ment, to correct what has gone awry. Moving in 
the right direction requires public administration 
professionals to be “proactive” instead of “reac- 
tive,” in the fight to eliminate corruption and 
unethical behavior and improve overall public 
image. Bowman and Knox expand upon the ethics 
challenges in today’s local government agencies, 
as they discuss results of their 2007 public admin- 
istrator’s questionnaire. They state that 97% of 
respondents experience ethical dilemmas in the 
workplace (Bowman and Knox 2008). They con- 
tinue by saying these respondents also believed 
that sound ethics can be enabling in agencies. 
Sure, some public agencies have established the 
“cookie-cutter” workplace ethics programs, but 
more is needed. 

Decision-Making, Improved Internal Controls, 
and Efficiencies. As the need for accountability 
grows and as the public increasingly demands it, 
government agencies must improve upon operat- 
ing efficiencies and accuracy. These improve- 
ments also require increased communication and 
transparency. Numerous cases and reports from 
national and international investigative bodies 
confirm that unethical acts are indeed a serious 
issue, with faulty internal processes being the 
gateway. Ineffective internal controls or a com- 
plete lack thereof in some cases can increase the 
opportunities for unethical behavior within an 
agency and cause incidents to go undetected 
until too late. According to the Association of 
Certified Fraud Examiners (ACFE), management 
reviews, reporting hotlines, and employee support 
programs are the most successful controls used in 
deterring fraudulent activity (Warren 2012). The 
National Performance Management Advisory 
Commission (NPMAC) states that governments 
must practice performance management to 
achieve results and improve public confidence. 
Their framework suggests management, evalua- 
tion, planning, and budgeting as key to the perfor- 
mance management cycle, with these items 
dependent upon sound internal controls to be 
both effective and efficient (NPMAC 2010). 
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The Commission further supports the concept of 
accountability and controls by stating that (1) offi- 
cials must be held accountable internally as well 
as to the public and (2) policies, strategies, and 
services by being effectively aligned (viii). 

Ever-Changing Public Service Environment. 
Public administration has often been compared 
to the private business environment, with 
many calling for a more stringent “business-like” 
approach to management. The role of the public 
administrator continues to change, as well as the 
types of agencies providing the actual services. 
The rise in public-private partnerships (PPPs) has 
in some cases blurred organizational boundaries, 
accountability, and responsibilities (Bovaird 
2004), but is just one example of the changes to 
public service delivery. In this scenario, govern- 
ment agencies actually outsource the delivery of 
services to private entities, due to factors such as 
cost, capabilities, technology, and even location 
constraints for the coverage of citizens in outlying/ 
rural areas. 


Ethics Education: Where Are We Now? 


Moving forward to improved good governance 
models will take quite an effort on the part of 
local government entities. Grassroots changes to 
ethical foundations and leadership structures will 
be needed to have “doing the right thing” become 
embedded in the fabric of public administration. 
What will it take? 

Current State of Ethics Education. Although 
NASPAA and other accrediting bodies do not 
mandate specific ethics course content for MPA 
programs, the regulations they set forth do how- 
ever incorporate ethics and ethical decision- 
making into its mission, focus, and processes. At 
the core of the standards are public service values 
and accountability, as stated: 


The mission, governance, and curriculum of eligi- 
ble programs shall demonstrably emphasize public 
service values. Public service values are important 
and enduring beliefs, ideals and principles shared 
by members of a community about what is good and 
desirable and what is not. They include pursuing the 
public interest with accountability and transpar- 
ency; serving professionally with competence, 
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efficiency, and objectivity; acting ethically so as to 
uphold the public trust; and demonstrating respect, 
equity, and fairness in dealings with citizens and 
fellow public servants. (NASPAA 2009) 


Now clearly “acting ethically” leaves much 
open to interpretation, which is why conduct must 
be defined early on in the education process, before 
students become practitioners. The expectations 
are surely out there and are easily found, but it is 
the decisions we make that define acceptable or 
unacceptable ethical behavior. We know what the 
rules are, but whether or not we choose to follow 
them is a completely different issue. Bowman sug- 
gests we begin with the basic textbook, as he 
discusses the ethics content currently contained in 
the 12 public administration texts examined in his 
2001 study. He states that the texts all include at 
least some, albeit minimal, combination of his four 
pillars of ethics: (1) value awareness, (2) reasoning 
skills, (3) the role of the law, and (4) strategy 
implementation (Bowman et al. 2001). We go to 
Cooper and Menzel’s framework for ethical com- 
petence (Cooper and Menzel 2013), which sug- 
gests that educators should follow four steps to 
begin this process: (1) select a textbook with suffi- 
cient ethical content; (2) have students write provi- 
sional ethics statements; (3) educate students in all 
schools of ethical thought, even those that conflict; 
and (4) have students actually critique a code of 
ethics for the field of public administration. 

Professional associations are also stepping up 
to lead the charge, by requiring the acknowledg- 
ment and adherence to its ethical standards man- 
datory for membership. The American Society for 
Public Administration (ASPA), for example, has 
adopted a code of ethics consisting of eight prin- 
ciples (revised in 2013), which expressly states 
expectations for ethics and integrity, as well as 
practices for implementation of these principles 
(items six through eight quoted here): 


Demonstrate personal integrity. Adhere to the 
highest standards of conduct to inspire public 
confidence and trust in public service. 

Promote Ethical Organizations: Strive to attain the 
highest standards of ethics, stewardship, and 
public service in organizations that serve the 
public. 
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Advance Professional Excellence: Strengthen 
personal capabilities to act competently and 
ethically and encourage the professional devel- 
opment of others 

(ASPA 2013) 


The International City/County Management 
Association (ICMA) is another such organization, 
which has set forth twelve tenets for members to 
uphold. Members are expected to be: 


Committed to equity, transparency, integrity, stew- 
ardship of public resources, political neutrality, and 
respect for the rights and responsibility of elected 
officials and residents strengthens democratic local 
governance. (ICMA 2013) 


Many agencies have a standard ethics training 
module or program, administered by the human 
resources department. Some actually have a sepa- 
rate ethics committee that sits within individual 
departments, to directly address ethics-related 
issues. The goal here is to have rules and regula- 
tions that reflect the best ethical conduct, leaving no 
lines blurred internally. Public service agencies at 
least in theory strive for productivity and efficiency, 
but does a productive end justify unethical means? 
Absolutely not! Just because you are reaching for a 
noble cause, does not mean you can get there 
unjustly. To address this, organizations often define 
their idea of ethical behavior as well as the path to 
be followed to achieve it. Are these programs suc- 
cessful? Future studies will surely determine, but 
they would undoubtedly be more successful if 
ethics were the foundation at the academic level. 


Ethics Education: Moving Forward 


The public sector landscape has also transformed 
due to new ideologies in public management theory, 
the “reinvention” of government, such as new pub- 
lic management (NPM). NPM is designed to reduce 
government costs by privatizing and competing 
public services (Kolthoff 2007) and is guided by 
two principles: managerialism and market orienta- 
tion (14). These two identify a variety of areas for 
potential change or improvement, including leader- 
ship responsibilities, productivity as a foundational 
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element, quality control, information systems, con- 
tracts, and market analysis as well as appropriate 
performance management (14). Kolthoff goes on to 
define ethics as the standards of human conduct that 
are often considered separately from an organiza- 
tion’s daily operations (37—38), but our current state 
surely shows that these must be intertwined moving 
forward, infusing ethics into every stage of the 
governing and service delivery process. 

Ethical standards must indeed be established, 
but the “moral compass” of the individual must 
also be vigilant. It all begins with the educational 
program. What is needed is more definitive sug- 
gestions on how it can be stopped before happen- 
ing at all — moving from detection and mitigation 
to prevention strategies. Why not change this 
dynamic by making ethics training the foundation 
of public service and business education pro- 
grams? An answer to this question would require 
educators in schools of public and business 
administration to be proactive by eliminating the 
sources of unethical conduct and corruption by 
developing the students’ character. While 
company-required ethics education programs can 
provide the foundation for appropriate workplace 
conduct, behavior, and outcomes, the kind of per- 
manent change envisioned here may require a 
deliberate and robust addition of ethics into aca- 
demic coursework. It can be argued that in-depth 
ethics instruction, sound decision-making skills 
for internal controls, documented and enforceable 
guidelines, as well as concerted effort can make 
ethics and ethical decision-making the foundation 
for leaders in the public sector. 

Preparing future public administrators requires 
education and training early on in the academic 
process and ideally, prior to the influences of work 
environment. Many schools and programs of pub- 
lic administration offer basic ethics courses but 
much more needs to be accomplished, as many of 
these courses still remain elective instead of 
required for program completion (Menzel 1997). 
Scenarios specific to public administration lead- 
ership should be introduced, but the pedagogy 
should also incorporate basic ethical principles 
that apply to both the public and private sectors. 

Leadership and Decision-Making Preparation. 
Thompson believes that ethics should be instilled 
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in and taught to all officials at all levels of govern- 
ment, which is crucial to their role in American 
democracy (Thompson 1992). Furthermore, he 
states that three main paradoxes make this quite 
the arduous task, hindering the process of ongoing 
ethics education: (1) the perceived importance of 
government ethics, (2) the difference between 
one’s personal ethics and public ethics, and 
(3) the appearance and reality of right and wrong 
(255-258). As an industry we must arm future 
public servants with the tools of ethics before 
their tenure begins, instilling such values from the 
beginning and not depending on the on the job 
training. It must be second nature, alongside the 
daily business tasks, infused in the decision- 
making process for public administrators. The eth- 
ical tone for an agency is often set by the leader- 
ship, so they must possess the necessary skills. 
More Complex Ethics Pedagogy. With no spe- 
cific ethics course mandates guiding public admin- 
istration programs, we must be sure that future 
offerings on the subject of ethics include all facets 
of the topic (where possible) and establish the solid 
foundation and system infusion of the ethical pro- 
cesses. We must move from basic ethics education 
to a model of what Jurkiewicz identifies as “ethical 
competence.” To educate ethical future public 
administrators in ethical competence, she suggests 
the following framework as the basis for course 
content: (1) an understanding of moral arguments 
and moral philosophies, (2) the ability to separate 
true management issues from ethical issues, (3) the 
ability for logical reasoning, (4) the ability to sep- 
arate personal ethics from professional ethics, and 
(5) the ability to perform ethically under pressure 
(Jurkiewicz 2013). These items definitely provide a 
solid methodological approach to ethics education, 
going beyond the traditional basic definitions. 
Cooper and Menzel suggest several outcomes 
for ethics coursework, in line with Jurkiewicz’s 
suggestions, that could possibly be incorporated 
into all programs of study. Their concept suggests 
five categories of ethics knowledge necessary for 
a deeper understanding of ethical behavior: (1) the 
commitment to higher standards behavior, both 
personal and professional; (2) the knowledge and 
understanding of ethics laws and codes; (3) the 
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ability for ethical reasoning and decision-making; 
(4) the acknowledgment of public service values 
and ethics; and (5) the ability to promote ethical 
behavior and ethical practices in public agencies 
(2013). All disciplines that train public servants 
would benefit from such an in-depth look at ethi- 
cal behavior, making it a part of standard opera- 
tions instead of a topic to review when things go 
wrong. 


Summary 


What is now required is a collaborative effort 
between citizens and administrators for the future 
of the participation process. As noted previously 
within this discussion, the area that lies between 
public services provided by local government and 
those provided by private business is quite gray, as 
service delivery methods and customer base are 
overlapped. The needs of the citizen must surely 
be the focus, along with the efficient use of 
resources to meet those needs. This fine balance 
must be accomplished to achieve both the policy 
agenda and the social agenda, which will be no 
easy feat. Public trust and ethics structure that 
provides its foundation (either positively or nega- 
tively) must be improved and nurtured by partic- 
ipation and transparency. 

All organizations strive to achieve long-term 
success and sustainability, especially public orga- 
nizations dependent on perceived effectiveness 
and public value. This begins with the well-laid 
plans of meaningful activities that support a sound 
and insightful organizational mission. The key to 
orchestrating such a scenario is the knowledge- 
able and well-equipped leadership team. They 
must demonstrate the necessary personal and pro- 
fessional skill sets to interpret the organization’s 
needs, create objective plans of action, and effec- 
tively communicate the information to others, for 
effective and successful implementation. 

The ultimate goal of public agencies is to main- 
tain viability while ensuring longevity and realiz- 
ing the office’s future vision. They must continue 
to create significant and lasting public value — the 
society’s vision of success (Bryson 2011). 
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Anchored by sound ethics, an established and 
communicated mission, and well-educated and 
trained public administrators, successful public 
agencies must fully integrate the core concepts 
of good governance into the everyday operations 
and internal processes. 
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Introduction 


Considerable media attention has been paid to the 
consequences of unethical business practices and 
decision-making over the past two decades. Since 
2004 until 2013, approximately US$7.8 trillion 
has exited emerging economies unlawfully 
through unethical actions and practices (Global 
Financial Integrity 2015). Illegal activities, such 
as smuggling and money laundering, are excluded 
from this amount, which implies that the total is 
much higher. This figure also fails to consider the 
costs associated with losses incurred in terms of 
employer reputation and brand and those 
sustained as a result of reduced output and pro- 
ductivity linked to lowered levels of employee 
morale, engagement, and motivation. In addition, 
the negative consequences of a systematic culture 
of unethical behavior can be severe and include 
customer boycotts, fines, lawsuits, and govern- 
ment regulation of an organization’s practices 
(Robbins and Judge 2013). 

Maintaining ethical standards while maximiz- 
ing stakeholder value is critical for organizations. 
Identifying and eliminating the sources of unethical 
conduct and practices may be challenging. 
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Although unethical behavior is, at times, attributed 
to the workings of a few “bad apples” in the orga- 
nization, mounting evidence alludes to the com- 
plexity of the concept of ethics and ethical conduct. 
The role played by the individual personal value 
system needs to be balanced against the influence 
of organizational culture and other environmental 
considerations (Mayer 2011). 

Organizational culture plays a significant role 
in the promotion of ethical conduct. Consider- 
ation should therefore be given to how this con- 
text is created and maintained. To establish an 
organizational culture that promotes ethical con- 
duct, it is important to ensure that policies and 
procedures, which outline acceptable behavior 
and standards, are set in place. It is important 
that ethical expectations beyond those outlined 
in the organization’s policies are communicated. 
Thereafter the considerations of Mayer (2011) 
become important. The author identifies three 
interconnected aspects of an ethical environment 
that are aimed at promoting ethical behavior. 
These aspects are ethical leadership, ethical prac- 
tices, and ethical climate. 

Ethical leaders influence their followers to do 
the right thing rather than doing things right. 
These leaders model the ethical behaviors 
expected from employees and ensure that deci- 
sions are fair and in the best interest of the 
employer and other organizational stakeholders 
(Lloyd et al. 2014). 

Aligned with ethical leadership is the impor- 
tance of engaging in ethical practices. Research 
indicates that there are six critical organizational 
practices relating to ethics: recruitment and 
selection, orientation and training, policies and 
codes, reward and punishment systems, 
accountability and responsibility, and decision- 
making (Mayer 2011). Lastly, the ethical cli- 
mate can be described as the general perception 
employees have regarding the ethicality of an 
organization. 

Maintaining an ethical organization offers mul- 
tiple benefits. It is generally believed that ethical 
organizations perform better in terms of market 
value over time. Additional benefits include 
higher productivity and profitability, improved 
investor confidence, attracting and retaining 
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talent, and contributing to an organization’s com- 
petitive advantage. These benefits emphasize the 
need to create and sustain an ethical culture and 
being recognized as an ethical organization. This 
chapter will investigate the concepts of organiza- 
tional culture and ethics and will recommend 
practical steps to develop, encourage, and uphold 
an ethical organizational culture. 


Concepts Defined 


Organizational culture may be referred to as “a 
pattern of shared basic assumptions that the group 
learnt as it solved its problems of external adapta- 
tion and internal interaction that has worked well 
enough to be considered valid and therefore to be 
taught to new members as the correct way to 
perceive, think and feel in relation to those prob- 
lems” (Schein 2004). Elements of organizational 
culture include (Bibb 2010): 


e Commonly held stated and unstated values 

e Implicit and explicit expectations about the 
behavior of its employees 

e Customs, stories, and rituals 

e The history of the organization and its 
members 

e Commonly used language 

e The physical space 

e Metaphors and symbols that are an intrinsic 
part of the organization and how it works 


Organizational culture can serve as an informal 
regulator of behavior (Bibb 2010). It provides 
employees with a sense of identity, increases 
their commitment, reinforces the values of the 
organization, and shapes the behavior of 
employees. 

Many definitions have been proposed for 
ethics in an organizational context. It concerns 
doing what is right, even if unethical behavior is 
legally acceptable. It entails ensuring that 
decision-makers consider all stakeholders when 
taking decisions. According to Schoeman 
(2012), an ethical organizational culture implies 
that employees make decisions by considering all 
stakeholders, organizational values, laws, and 
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rules. Creating and sustaining an ethical organiza- 
tional culture requires a common understanding 
among employees of ethics and its implications. 

For the purpose of this chapter, an ethical orga- 
nizational culture can be described as shared 
behavior, norms, rules, and values that are inher- 
ently honest among employees in an organization. 
The main aim of establishing an ethical organiza- 
tional culture is to improve performance, achieve 
common goals, and establish relationships with all 
stakeholders. 


Changing the Ethical Environment 


When developing an ethical organizational cul- 
ture, it is insufficient to merely establish and 
implement a code of ethics. Practical interven- 
tions are required to improve the ethical culture 
of an organization. These interventions include 
top management and supervisors acting as ethical 
role models to employees, ethics training for 
employees and managers, the appointment of an 
ethics officer, the implementation of a whistle- 
blower policy, and implementing a reward system 
for engaging in ethical behavior. A systematic 
approach should be adopted in developing or 
reinforcing ethical organizational culture. This 
chapter will take a practical approach to the explo- 
ration of this topic and will attempt to develop a 
“real-world” system for developing an ethical 
organizational culture. The four phases discussed 
below outline the major steps in implementing or 
creating an ethical culture through the introduc- 
tion of the aforementioned interventions. 


Phase 1: Formulate Ethical Strategic 
Values 


Organizations are comprised of people with 
diverse backgrounds, educational levels, and 
value systems. Due to these differences, it cannot 
be assumed that all individuals will act and react 
in the same manner and be virtuous in all circum- 
stances. High ethical standards among an organi- 
zation’s members will be evoked by an 
organizational culture which is high in risk 
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tolerance, low to moderate in aggressiveness, 
and focused on means as well as outcomes 
(Robbins and Judge 2013). It is therefore critical 
to provide employees with guidance in terms of 
the desired ethical behavior. It is also important to 
have a common set of organizational values which 
underpin the ethos of an ethical organization 
which pervade all aspects of organizational cul- 
ture (Lloyd et al. 2014). Organizational values 
provide the basis for how employees are expected 
to behave and the manner in which tasks should be 
completed in an organization (Schein 2004). 
According to Robbins and Judge (2013), the 
following cultural characteristics are used by orga- 
nizations to express their organizational values: 


Innovation and risk taking: The degree to which 
employees are encouraged to take risks and be 
innovative 

Attention to detail: The degree to which 
employees are expected to exhibit precision, 
analysis, and attention to detail 

Outcome orientation: The degree to which man- 
agement focuses on results or outcomes rather 
than on the techniques and processes used to 
achieve those outcomes 

People orientation: The degree to which manage- 
ment decisions take into consideration the 
effect of outcomes on people within the 
organization 

Team orientation: The degree to which work 
activities are organized around teams rather 
than individuals 

Aggressiveness: The degree to which people are 
aggressive and competitive rather than 
easygoing 

Stability: The degree to which organizational 
activities emphasize maintaining the status 
quo rather than growth 


An organizational culture exhibiting the afore- 
mentioned characteristics has a long-term perspec- 
tive and focuses on balancing the rights of multiple 
stakeholders, including employees, shareholders, 
and the community (Robbins and Judge 2013). 
The following section will examine the creation of 
vision through leadership and the role of leadership 
in developing an ethical organizational culture. 
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Phase 2: Creating a Vision Through 
Leaders 


As previously mentioned, organizational leaders 
play a key role in setting the climate of the organi- 
zation. Ethical leadership promotes ethical conduct 
by not only practicing, but managing ethics and 
holding employees accountable for their actions. 
Furthermore, leaders must add to and prompt the 
formulation of organizational ethical policies, com- 
municate organizational ethical codes of conduct, 
and lead by example. Leaders thus play a critical 
role in creating, establishing, and maintaining an 
organizational culture (Werner 2016). 

Top management commitment is critical in 
institutionalizing ethical behavior. It is not only 
the actions of senior management that need to 
reflect this commitment, but also all communica- 
tion between leadership and employees. 

Management teams need to display a value- 
based leadership style. Value-based leadership 
involves a practice aimed at instilling and develop- 
ing “sound values by considering the personal 
interests and degrees of power held by people 
within an organization” (Prilleltensky 2000). Lead- 
ership is based on the assumption that vested inter- 
ests and social power influence the promotion of 
certain values. Taking this into consideration, 
leaders should be cognizant of the organization’s 
mission statement and ensure that the values artic- 
ulated therein are examined in view of the subjec- 
tive, interpersonal, and political processes which 
promote or inhibit the realization of an organiza- 
tion’s vision (Prilleltensky 2000). Managers should 
be guided to focus not only on what the goals are 
that need to be achieved, but also how they arrive at 
them. The implementation and maintenance of an 
ethical organizational culture requires leaders who 
portray, through both their verbal and nonverbal 
actions, the principles of ethical management. 

Organizations that have successfully 
implemented an ethical organizational culture have 
leaders who demonstrate involvement and commit- 
ment to the field of business ethics and are “visibly 
ethical.” Therefore, the leader’s role is to create the 
ethos of the organization and set the standards. If 
leaders are unsuccessful in the implementation of 
ethical systems, various challenges may arise. 
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Phase 3: Implementation Interventions 


There are a number of interventions which can be 
implemented in the workplace to promote, sup- 
port, and maintain an ethical organizational cul- 
ture. For an ethical environment to prevail, the 
Ethics Resource Centre (ERC) has adopted sev- 
eral specific elements based on the Federal Sen- 
tencing Guidelines for Organizations (Lloyd 
et al. 2014). These are written ethical workplace 
conduct standards, ethics standards training and 
orientation, advice about workplace ethics, tele- 
phone lines, email addresses or websites, oppor- 
tunities to confidentially or anonymously report 
violations of ethics standards for all employees, 
regular performance appraisals that incorporate 
ethical conduct evaluations, the disciplining of 
employees who violate ethics standards, and a set 
of stated values or principles to help guide 
employee behavior. It is proposed that the fol- 
lowing interventions are considered when 
attempting to improve the ethical culture of the 
organization. 

Socializing employees: Socialization into 
an organization can impact on a new employee’s 
work productivity, commitment to the organiza- 
tion’s objectives, and retention (Lloyd et al. 
2014). Organizational socialization is defined by 
Robbins and Judge (2013) as “a process that 
adapts employees to the organization’s culture.” 
The process comprises three stages: pre-arrival, 
encounter, and metamorphosis. 

The pre-arrival stage recognizes that the new 
employee enters with his/her own pre-existing set 
of values, attitudes, and expectations, both about 
the job and the organization. The new member 
then advances to the encounter stage where 
expectations about the job, co-workers, boss, 
and the organization are either confirmed or 
rejected. To reconcile differences in terms of 
expectations and the reality discovered during 
the encounter stage, new members must thereafter 
adapt by passing through the metamorphosis 
stage to fit into the organization (Robbins and 
Judge 2013). This process of cultural integration 
is when the new employee accepts and adopts the 
new (organizational) culture, values, attitudes, 
manners, and customs. 
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Conduct an ethical climate assessment: Focus 
groups and surveys are commonly used by orga- 
nizations to determine employees’ views of man- 
agement, the organization, ethical dilemmas, and 
the possible causes of unethical practices. 

Compiling a code of ethics: Increasing aware- 
ness of the consequences of violating legal or 
ethical standards has led to the implementation 
of codes of ethics that prescribe standards of 
behavior that are expected from employees. 
A code of ethics is a document that outlines the 
values, principles, and behavior that management 
wishes to both encourage and prevent in its busi- 
ness activities. A written code of ethics provides a 
solid framework for building a moral and ethical 
organizational culture. With this framework orga- 
nizations attempt to guide employee behavior 
through the establishment of formal value state- 
ments, mission statements, credos, policies, and 
codes of ethics. Fostering an ethical environment, 
discouraging unethical behavior and providing 
support in dealing with ethical problems are 
made easier by having a well-developed code of 
ethics in place. It is also important to ensure that 
the code is enforced fairly and without exception 
throughout the organization to avoid a loss of 
legitimacy and the code being perceived as being 
“for show” (Werner 2016). 

Ongoing communication: Ethical behavior is 
not guaranteed simply by the existence of a code 
of ethics. Transparency and consultation among 
all stakeholders are crucial in the development 
and communication of an ethical code. All mem- 
bers of the organization must receive the values 
and ethics messages communicated by the orga- 
nization. Meetings and functions should be 
used by managers and supervisors as opportuni- 
ties to talk about ethical dilemmas and issues as 
well as to celebrate successes. This ensures that 
employees are aware of the important link 
between ethics and organizational success. 

Whistle-blowing: A critical aspect of enforcing 
desired values and behavior is providing a suitable 
outlet for employees to report unethical behavior. 
Whistle-blowing is defined as the act of exposing 
information about employees or managers who 
commit acts that are illegal or unethical, provide 
poor value for money, or endanger the health and 
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safety of employees or other stakeholders. Retal- 
lation or victimization for their disclosure is a 
common fear among whistle-blowers. These 
fears can be reduced by affording protection to 
whistle-blowers via the organization’s code of 
ethics and making use of an ethics officer to 
ensure confidentiality. 

Provide ethics training: Ethics training provides 
an opportunity for employees to discuss and 
exchange views on the importance of ethics in 
daily work issues. Implementing or reforming an 
ethical culture is not possible without some form of 
ethical learning and training. Without implementa- 
tion of ethical training, attempts to promote busi- 
ness ethics in organizations will undoubtedly fail. 
Organizations need to consider the type of training 
and the timing and methodology thereof (Robbins 
and Judge 2013). All employees should be pro- 
vided with baseline training as well as ongoing 
ethics education and training programs. Ethics 
training should commence as part of formal orien- 
tation training for all new employees and 
maintained through continuous interventions. 
This will ensure that the expected ethical standards 
and behavioral actions of employees are known 
and understood by all stakeholders. 

However, ethics training, as with other inter- 
ventions, cannot function in isolation. It needs to 
be integrated with organizational values, policies, 
orientation, and training and development pro- 
grams. However if an individual’s value system 
is in Opposition with the organization’s values, 
individuals cannot be trained to be ethical. 
A high degree of overlap and uniformity of values 
between the individual and the organization is 
necessary for ethics training to be successful. 

During these training programs, opportunities 
to discuss relevant ethical dilemmas in a non- 
threatening and supportive environment should 
be provided. Various resources should be avail- 
able to assist and guide employees when exposed 
to unethical practices. The ability of employees to 
make ethical decisions is vital. Various models on 
ethical decision-making have been developed 
including Rest’s (1986) four stages of ethical 
decision-making, the issue-contingent model by 
Jones (1991), the issue-risk-judgment model by 
Tan (2002), Crossan et al.’s_ virtue-based 
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orientation (VBO) model (2013), the Woiceshyn 
model, and the sensemaking model of Thiel 
et al. (2012). These models will be briefly 
explained, including their contribution to training 
individuals to make ethical decisions. 


Rest’s Four Stages of Ethical Decision-Making 
Rest (1986) identifies four chronological stages of 
ethical decision-making. These stages commence 
with the moral agent recognizing that he/she is 
dealing with a moral issue (Stage 1). Thereafter 
the agent is required to make a moral judgment on 
the issue (Stage 2). Once judgment has been 
made, the agent must establish the moral intent 
in regard to the issue (Stage 3). Lastly, the agent 
must act on their intent (Stage 4) (Tan 2002). 


The Issue-Contingent Model: Jones 

Building on Rest’s (1986) four-stage model, Jones 
(1991) introduces the issue-contingent model. 
This model proposes that ethical decisions 
made by the moral agent largely depend on the 
characteristics of the issue at hand. Moral inten- 
sity is understood as the unique features of the 
moral issue being addressed. The issue-contingent 
model states that moral intensity will vary 
according to the issue presented, and this variance 
will be influential at every stage in the process of 
ethical decision-making. Jones (1991) suggests 
that moral intensity influences moral intent and, 
by extension, how moral agents behave. 


Issue-Risk-Judgment Model: Tan 

Jones’ (1991) issue-contingent model was further 
built upon by Tan (2002) to produce the issue- 
risk-judgment model. This model focuses on con- 
textual factors surrounding the moral issue, with- 
out considering the role of the decision-maker 
(Jones 1991). The issue-risk-judgment model 
emphasizes the importance of the decision- 
maker in examining the perceived risk and moral 
judgment of individual decision-making. 


The VBO Model: Crossan, Mazutis, and Seijts 

The virtue-based orientation (VBO) model of eth- 
ical decision-making includes three primary com- 
ponents. First is the virtuous mean, in which 
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individuals’ decisions are an attempt to “be at 
their very best.” Second, VBO proposes the abil- 
ity of the individual to deepen character strengths 
through self-reflection. The VBO model adopts a 
circular sequence in taking into account the con- 
tinual learning that takes place when individuals 
reflect on ethical or unethical conduct. Lastly, the 
VBO model introduces the notion of a buffering 
role in proposing that individual character 
does not play an overriding role in employee 
decision-making, because “good” individuals are 
sometimes willing to commit “bad” acts under 
specific circumstances (Crossan et al. 2013). 
This suggests that character strengths cannot be 
understood as fixed, but may be dependent on the 
demands of a particular situation. 


The Woiceshyn Model 

This model identifies two levels of processing and 
interaction which take place between the con- 
scious and subconscious levels during the 
decision-making process (Woiceshyn 2011). Pro- 
cessing refers to a rational level of decision- 
making, where the ethical issue is identified. Inter- 
action then guides the individual with prescribed 
steps to take. These steps include the following: 
Suitable moral principles must be identified and 
applied to the issue by searching through the 
decision-makers’ subconscious mind for relevant 
information on principles relevant to the issue 
they are facing. If the relevant information is 
provided, these principles are applied to the 
issue faced by the individual, both in thought 
and in action. The interaction guides the individ- 
ual against acting on emotion and prescribes a 
series of steps to be taken. This information is 
filed in the subconscious memory; ready to be 
recalled when a new dilemma is encountered by 
the individual (Woiceshyn 2011). 


Sensemaking: Thiel, Bagdasarov, Harkrider, 
Johnson, and Mumford (2012) 

Sensemaking is a high-level cognitive process 
that individuals engage in when faced with com- 
plex and high-risk situations. Navigating ethical 
dilemmas requires identifying and recalling 
multiple pieces of information as well as the 
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application of intuitive judgment in evaluating the 
potential outcomes (Thiel et al. 2012). Ethical 
events are multifaceted and go beyond purely 
rational models to those that address intuitive 
and interpersonal components as well. 

An understanding of the value that each model 
provides can contribute to the development of 
skills and tools to respond to various ethical situ- 
ations and assist employees in resisting the temp- 
tation to behave unethically. 

Appoint an ethics officer: Organizations often 
appoint an older and respected manager to take 
on the role of counseling younger employees in 
regard to career problems, organizational diffi- 
culties, and ethical issues. The ethics officer may 
also assume this role in addition to his/her nor- 
mal job. An ethics officer is able to identify 
ethical issues and create platforms where these 
issues can be confronted and discussed; this can 
be achieved by holding meetings and creating 
“chat rooms” on the organization’s intranet. 
Resources linked to the appointment of an ethics 
officer include a centralized hotline where 
employees can anonymously seek advice on eth- 
ical matters and lodge ethical complaints. 
A hotline is considered a key organizational 
tool in maintaining and putting into effect ethical 
standards and providing clarity on any ambigui- 
ties that employees may face. 

Assessment of interventions: The efficiency 
and effectiveness of ethics initiatives, training 
programs, and other infrastructural support needs 
to be constantly evaluated. This can be achieved 
through surveys, focus groups, and interviews 
with managers. 

The following section will discuss the rein- 
forcement of ethical organizational cultural 
behaviors and examine how behavior is shaped 
and rewarded. 


Phase 4: Reinforcement of Ethical 
Organizational Cultural Behaviors 


Reinforcement theory proposes that individuals 
engage in behaviors producing positive outcomes 
and avoid behavior which produces a negative 
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outcome. The reinforcement theory acts as a use- 
ful managerial tool by reinforcing positive behav- 
ior which produces better performance from 
employees (Werner 2016). 

To create, promote, and reinforce an ethical 
organizational culture, it may be regarded as 
appropriate to reward laudable instances of ethical 
behavior. At the same time, it is essential that 
unethical behavior is investigated and appropriate 
sanctions applied. In terms of reinforcing the need 
for an ethical organizational culture, it is critical to 
send out the message that ethical behavior is 
essential to the optimal functioning of the 
organization. 

Rewards for ethical and punishment for 
unethical behavior need to be consistently applied 
to all employees at all levels of the organization. 
The reward system is of vital importance in 
instilling and maintaining an ethical culture as it 
contributes to the alignment or misalignment of 
individual behavior with cultural systems and 
values (Werner 2016). 

An ethics-focused reward system may be 
described as a formalized system to promote, mea- 
sure, and reward ethical behavior. Reward systems 
provide guidance on expected behavior and reflect 
the values of the organization. It is therefore critical 
that organizations reward the right behavior to 
ensure alignment between the reward system and 
aspects of ethical culture. It has been found that 
employees will behave in the way they are incen- 
tivized to; thus it is crucial that reward systems are 
examined by managers to ensure that desired 
behavior is reinforced. Generally ethical behavior 
is expected and accepted; and therefore rewarding 
it could be complex. However, in the long term, 
ethical behavior can be rewarded by promoting and 
compensating employees who perform well, as 
well as those who have develop a reputation of 
integrity among customers, peers, subordinates, 
and managers. 

Employees can be held accountable for their 
ethical conduct by incorporating ethics as a mea- 
surable standard in performance management sys- 
tems, thereby making evaluation of ethical 
compliance an explicit part of decisions regarding 
compensation and promotion. For individuals to 
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advance in the organization, they must remain 
focused on both the organization’s bottom line 
and on ethical performance. 


Conclusion 


Through examination of the phases of creating an 
ethical culture outlined in the chapter, a better 
understanding of how organizations can improve 
their ethical standards is provided. 

Phase 1 revealed that it is critical to provide 
employees with guidance regarding the desired 
ethical behavior in formulating ethical values. 
Phase 2 emphasized the importance of organiza- 
tional leaders in changing culture to be more ethical 
through their commitment, behavior, and allocation 
of resources. Phase 3 highlighted that it is essential 
to expose employees to strategies to improve their 
decision-making skills. Phase 4 focused on the 
importance of instilling and maintaining an ethical 
culture by reinforcing ethical behavior. 

The value orientation of the organization influ- 
ences organizational performance, effectiveness, 
and ethical functioning. Values such as product 
and service quality, financial results, and strong 
brand reputation are central to improving organi- 
zational effectiveness and performance. 

There are a number of managerial implications 
regarding ethical organizational cultures. Improv- 
ing the ethical functioning of an organization 
requires that management show visible support 
thereof. This support is indicated by the leader’s 
personal commitment to the process through facil- 
itating the implementation of the aforementioned 
interventions, allocating resources for the various 
interventions, and acting as an ethical role model. 

Training is imperative to assist employees in 
identifying ethical dilemmas and making ethical 
decisions. Therefore, resources need to be allo- 
cated by organizations to these programs. 

There are multiple advantages to being seen as 
an ethical organization such as improved brand 
and business awareness and recognition; easier 
access to capital, lower cost of capital, and new 
sources of finance from ethical investors; 
enhanced employee commitment and customer 
loyalty; and the recruitment of top talent 
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(Schoeman 2012). However, potential disadvan- 
tages include higher costs associated with utiliz- 
ing “ethical” supply chain partners and higher 
overheads incurred in the training, communica- 
tion, and monitoring of ethical policy. Despite 
this, creating and maintaining an ethical organiza- 
tional culture is in the best long-term interests of 
an organization and is clearly the only way for- 
ward in terms of sustainable business practices. 
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Synonyms 


Leadership; Norms; Organizational culture; 


Transparency; Values 


Errors are produced by inconsistencies in governing 
values that underlie the strategies of action that 
human beings use to actualize their values. The 
key to understanding human action is through 
these designs or theories of action. If humans 
repeatedly act differently from their stated goals, it 
is important to re-examine the underlying values for 
a possible mismatch or error (Agryis 1994) 


Introduction 


In recent years, there have been numerous 
national organizational scandals that have called 
into question organizational integrity, ethics, and 
accountability. Though daily news reports contain 
a discouragingly high number of examples of 
local agency malfeasance, on the national stage, 
the fall from grace of three venerable institutions 
captured the public’s attention for a considerable 
length of time: Penn State, the Catholic Church, 
and the Boy Scouts all involved egregious lapses 
of judgment that exposed serious organizational 
malfunctions. From the public’s perception these 
organizations were worthy of respect, held in high 
esteem, and, until the very public scrutiny of their 
administrative failures, had been valued for their 
contributions to society. 

In the quote above, Chris Argyris (1994) sug- 
gests that organizational failures can be the result 
of employees’ inability to align their values and 
actions — and in retrospective examination, this 
disconnection can easily be observed when 
scholars and researchers contemplate how it is 
possible for organizations to lose their moral com- 
passes and jeopardize losing the public’s trust. 
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The public is dismayed and shocked when these 
failures occur, often vowing to sever their support 
and demanding some form of apology or organi- 
zational reform. The ethical failures at Penn State 
and the Catholic Church have been explored from 
a number of viewpoints, including the perception 
that both institutions were prone to function in a 
“top-down” culture, where those below “walk on 
eggshells” and avoid challenging the status quo 
for fear of recrimination or backlash (Barth 2012, 
p. 635) Powerful administrators set the tone for 
these top-down organizations, often making it 
clear that their decisions, sacred traditions, or 
cultural norms are not to be challenged. These 
organizations are also characterized by their abil- 
ity to minimize threats, circling the wagons in an 
effort to protect their own. As part of their quest to 
better understand this phenomenon, researchers 
acknowledge the obvious benefits realized if orga- 
nizations were more interested in prevention strat- 
egies, shining a light on potential weaknesses and 
attempting to recognize ethical failures before 
damage is inflicted. Absent the crystal ball, orga- 
nizations must rely on more traditional 
safeguards — increased oversight, the application 
of codes of ethics, processes for reporting or 
“whistle-blowing,” and intentional efforts to 
insure transparency. These traditional safeguards 
are not guaranteed to prevent the kind of ethical 
pitfalls witnessed in the public and nonprofit sec- 
tors, but they do indicate some awareness of the 
threat and a willingness to align values with 
action. 


The Risks and the Remedies 

The art of “doing ethics” is having the ability to 
think more systematically “about the values and 
principles that are embedded in our choices than 
we do when we make choices on practical or 
political grounds alone” (Cooper 2012, p. 3) 
“Doing ethics” is often characterized as a very 
simple mindset, suggesting it only requires a 
touchstone like the Golden Rule learned in kin- 
dergarten. We are cautioned by Hart (2001) to set 
aside that notion and appreciate that “ethics is a 
most demanding discipline” that requires serious 
contemplation. The definition of “administrative 
ethics” provided by Svara (2007) seems simple to 
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digest but between the lines is assuredly more 

complex to implement, assess, and monitor: 
Ethics refers to well-based standards of right and 
wrong that prescribe what humans ought to do, 


usually in terms of duties, principles, specific vir- 
tues, or benefits to society (p. 10). 


Performance, Pride, and Peace of Mind 


Does an Organization’s Ethicality Have Any Impact 
on Performance Measures? 
One attempt to answer the question might be 
found in this analysis of one agency’s efforts to 
address its ethical culture and make the necessary 
changes needed to impact performance. 
A statewide child welfare agency had reached a 
tipping point in terms of job satisfaction, turnover, 
and dysfunctional relationships. Utilizing the Low 
and High-road compliance strategies (Bowman 
and West 2015) the agency serves as an illustra- 
tion of the contrast between the two strategies and 
highlights a few of the more common conse- 
quences endured by employees working in ethi- 
cally compromised agencies. For years the 
agency, like so many others in the country, had 
been plagued by turnover, low morale, and a 
revolving door of administrators, including those 
in the very top positions. Additionally, fiscal 
resources were unevenly distributed and opportu- 
nities for training and personal development were 
scarce. Frontline workers, tasked with some of the 
most complex decision-making in public service, 
suffered from the twin burdens of high caseloads 
and mountainous layers of paperwork. The unreal- 
istic demands of excessive caseloads and bureau- 
cratic processes propelled a steady stream of 
defectors, moving out of the field and into work 
considered far less stressful. This perfect storm for 
agency malfunction created scapegoats of the 
frontline workers who were constantly looking 
over their shoulders, fearing culpability in the after- 
math of a tragedy, in spite of the agency’s account- 
ability in perpetuating such a toxic environment. 
Historically, this agency had engaged in the 
double standard (Bowman and West 2015) 
described as the individual blame (bad apple) 
against the institutional innocence (the barrel) 
(Trevino and Youngblood 1990). This low-road 
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compliance strategy emphasized blame and pun- 
ishment and an overriding emphasis on the avoid- 
ance of external scrutiny and litigation. Outside of 
their offices, employees talked to one another 
about their efforts to manage their caseloads and 
work with at-risk families under the increasingly 
stressful circumstances. At this level of organiza- 
tional dysfunction, researchers have identified a 
number of conditions that manifest within the 
workforce, many of which were described by the 
Department’s frontline staff: anxiety, diminishing 
self-esteem, insomnia, and PTSD (post-traumatic 
stress disorder) (Jurkiewicz and Giacalone 2016). 
Adding to the internal elements causing stress and 
anxiety for workers are the more common exter- 
nal pressures associated with child welfare 
work — the expectations that workers will not 
make errors in judgment about children’s safety 
and risk public ridicule and scorn. Child Welfare 
agencies are routinely taken to task in the news 
media, and their reputations negatively impacted. 
This adversely affects the already embattled 
workforce, with some research suggesting that 
the reaction to such excessive exposure to stress 
is an increase in unethical behavior within the 
agency (Greve et al. 2010). In Child Welfare 
agencies, unethical behavior can surface as 
workers taking shortcuts — an effort to function 
within mandatory timeframes with a focus on two 
of the three elements of the “Holy 
Trilogy” — efficiency and effectiveness (Menzel 
2007, p. 10). These shortcuts carry considerable 
risk yet many in Child Welfare lament that the 
pressures are extreme and expectations too high, 
creating an environment and a culture that is way 
too vulnerable to mistakes and dysfunction. 

As many professionals in other organizations 
looked on with mounting concerns for the depart- 
ment and its personnel, the governor appointed a 
new director — someone with considerable expe- 
rience in Child Welfare. Slowly, under new lead- 
ership, the department began to address its 
cultural issues, including the propensity to place 
blame at the feet of the very individuals who were 
quite literally making life and death decisions 
against the backdrop of a punitive and distant 
administration. With enough time at the helm to 
sort out many of the agency’s organizational 
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missteps and malfunctions, the director made a 
commitment to the workers that seemed to 
embrace the concepts of a high-road strategy 
focusing on reform and improvement rather than 
fear and sanctions. Speaking to a large gathering 
of staff, and streaming live to many others, he 
declared a new day in the department where the 
administration would “have your back” if workers 
followed procedures and were ethical in word and 
action. This signaled the beginning of the end of 
an era of throwing workers under the bus and 
exculpating the organization. Though too early 
to know if this significant shift in ethical culture 
will produce the desired effects, i.e., less turnover, 
stability, and an increased trust between front line 
workers and administration, initial response has 
indicated a growing appreciation for the adminis- 
tration’s recognition of the complexities of child 
welfare roles and responsibilities. To put this in 
organizational culture terms, the desired response 
for this Child Welfare Agency, or any other facing 
similar issues, would be increased performance 
outcomes that are fostered by a heightened sense 
of integrity and ethical behavior at all levels in the 
institution and an organizational culture that is 
built on mutual trust and support. 

Organizational culture has been examined 
throughout the evolution of Public Administra- 
tion, with perhaps too great an emphasis on the 
rogue employee rather than the influence of an 
unethical culture. Borrowing from the business 
field, Frederick (1988) aimed his lens on culture 
early on as a significant source of an agency’s 
dysfunction and questionable ethics, characteriz- 
ing a company’s culture as the “seedbed of mis- 
behavior’ (p. 49) Frederick’s perception of ethical 
climates also considered what can occur in the 
absence of personal morality, social responsibil- 
ity, and even something as simple as a “caring 
attitude” (p. 49). Without encouraging these qual- 
ities as factors in decision-making, agencies are 
more likely to engage in behaviors that the public 
would consider objectionable. Burke and Black 
(1990) also considered the disproportionate 
emphasis in agencies on the Holy Trilogy to the 
exclusion of a second set of E values — evaluation, 
empathy, and ethics — considered vital ingredients 
to enhancing human factors and strengthening the 
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organizational environment and increasing pro- 
ductivity (p. 122). Burke and Black’s discussion 
of this second set of E values offers an interesting 
perspective on what employees constitute as eth- 
ical concerns in their organizations. In their sur- 
vey of Rotary members in California and Texas, 
the respondents overwhelmingly ranked honesty/ 
integrity as the most pressing ethical concern, 
suggesting, according to the researchers, that this 
might be a place to focus when considering how 
ethics can be utilized to improve performance 
(p. 130). 

The link between ethics and performance has 
been substantiated in other public service agen- 
cies, most notably in Menzel’s surveys of city and 
county managers in Florida and Texas (1992, 
1993, 1995). Asking the question “Do ethical 
climates of public organizations reinforce or 
detract from organizational values such as effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, excellence, quality and 
teamwork?” Menzel sought to learn how these 
managers perceived their ethical climates, focus- 
ing on the “perceptions, attitudes, and cultural 
forms concerned with right and wrongdoing 
behaviors (1995, p. 250). Looking at the results 
of the surveys, Menzel posits that municipal orga- 
nizations that prioritize ethical environments are 
in a better position to successfully serve their 
communities than those agencies who neglect 
this element of their organization (p. 257). Both 
Menzel (1995) and Burke and Black (1990) echo 
Bowman’s (1983, 1984) contention that organiza- 
tions where ethical behavior is taken seriously are 
more likely to develop environments that are con- 
ducive to building trust. In addition, these factors 
also mitigate against the emergence of unethical 
behavior: “Organizations that provide men and 
woman with the opportunity to work in an envi- 
ronment which values and nurtures a reputation 
for integrity are the surest ways to deal with mis- 
content, increase productivity and safeguard 
against corruption” (Bowman 1984, p. 48). 


Conclusion 


Returning to the question at the beginning of this 
section, it seems fair to suggest that a concerted 
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effort to minimize if not eradicate organizational 
dysfunction can result in a more productive, 
healthy, and motivated workforce. The develop- 
ment of an ethical infrastructure goes beyond the 
previously stated traditional safeguards to include 
Bowman and West’s (2015) building blocks in 
ethics management: organizational structure, 
values statements, psychological contracts, oaths 
and codes, managing institutional ethics, and cre- 
ating ethical competency (p. 147). These building 
blocks are strategies that organizations can imple- 
ment not only in an effort to increase performance 
but to address other organizational challenges 
such as turnover, morale, and mission adherence. 
Discussing the link between ethics and perfor- 
mance, Geuras and Garofalo (2011) recommend 
that ethics initiatives must be part of a compre- 
hensive strategy to address the major issues facing 
contemporary organizations (p. 324). Further, the 
authors suggest that there is no confirmation that 
the field has answered the question “What differ- 
ence do organizational ethics make?” but the nor- 
mative and logical case could be made that “well- 
conceived, well-organized ethics initiatives, with 
follow-through, can make a real difference in 
organizational, professional, and personal perfor- 
mance” (p. 327). 

To do nothing would be tantamount to leaving 
a can of gasoline next to matches — neglecting 
ethics opens the door for deception and dysfunc- 
tion. As Bowman and West (2015) caution, 
“Although an effective system will not produce 
perfect people, an inadequate system will produce 
wrongdoers” (p. 147). Too many institutions have 
paid the price for neglecting the development of 
an ethical culture — and the public may not always 
be forgiving. 
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Synonyms 


Epistemology; Ethics; Governance; Metaphysics; 
Morality; Philosophy; Political theory; Theory 


Definition 


Ethics and Philosophy are humanistic fields of 
inquiry that ask questions about right action and 
the nature of truth, reality, and meaning. 


Introduction 


This entry reviews the intersections of ethics and 
philosophy with public administration, public 
policy, and governance including philosophical 
and ethical questions that arise in political theory 
and practice. The first section poses ethical ques- 
tions as they apply to policy and the political, 
reviews normative theories of ethics and their 
application to administration and governance, 
and explores two key issues (administrative evil 
and whistle-blowing) in detail. The following sec- 
tion explicates the interdisciplinary intersection of 
philosophy and political practice, including a 
review of influential schools of philosophical 
thought. The entry concludes with a reflection on 
the importance for ethics and philosophy for cre- 
ating and evaluating sound and democratic polit- 
ical practices. 
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Ethics and Governance 


As interdisciplinary fields of inquiry, public admin- 
istration, public policy, and governance certainly 
engage with and draw from multiple areas of 
inquiry and academic disciplines. The fields of 
political science, sociology, and management are 
perhaps the most obviously relevant. However, 
there is a strong theoretical and philosophical com- 
ponent to public administration, public policy, and 
governance which informs the practices of creating 
and administering policy. For example, some phil- 
osophical questions that arise from the practice of 
governing are as follows: How do we define 
“good” policy? What is the nature of power? 
Who should have power, and how should it be 
distributed? How can policy be legitimate? What 
constitutes “good” government? What is justice? 
What defines a legitimate democracy? Who is sub- 
ject to the law, and which laws are they subject to? 
What sort of entities are human beings? How can 
they work in concert? What should be the aims of 
humans working in concert? Should government 
be representative, and if so, how should it be? What 
constitutes “the people”? How can we discern what 
the will of the people is? Should public officials 
always enact the will of the people? Should public 
administrators always follow the will of legislators 
in implementing the law? Should public adminis- 
trators follow their consciences or another set of 
principles in performing their work? 

In addition to these questions of governance, 
there are more specific questions surrounding pol- 
icy of an ethical nature, or what policy should do 
and what aims it should have. What role should 
government play in the lives of citizens? What is 
the ethics of taxation? Should business be regu- 
lated by government, and if so, how much and 
when? What is the duty of policy makers and 
administrators to the environment, to future gen- 
erations? Is it the role of government, if any, to 
create social equity and gender equity? Eradicate 
racism? Equalize the economic classes? 

Ethics, in the philosophical sense, or normative 
ethics, can be thought of as the study of the pos- 
sible theories and principles that should guide 
right action, ways of thinking about and determin- 
ing right action. The philosopher Immanuel Kant 
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considered ethics to be the branch of philosophy 
that answers the question, “what should I do?” 
Ethics within the frame of policy and governance 
can be thought of answering the question of what 
we should do collectively. Metaethics, or the 
study of and defining of ethical terms, such as 
the “good,” the “right,” and the “just,” is also 
necessarily entwined with normative ethics. 
There are metaethical questions surrounding 
issues of governance such as what those metaeth- 
ical terms, “good,” “right,” and “just,” mean when 
applied to the structures of government, policies, 
or governing practices. Applied ethics involve the 
specific application of these theories and ways of 
thinking to issues within specific areas of inquiry, 
such as business, administrative, biomedical, or 
environmental ethics. 

Ethics is distinct from codes of professional 
ethics and standards. The study of ethics considers 
multiple perspectives on what constitutes right 
action, and the study of ethics would also neces- 
sarily entail the critical questioning of codes of 
ethics, even if they are mandated. 


Normative Approaches to Ethics 


Virtue Ethics 

Generally attributed to Plato and Aristotle, virtue 
ethics associates right action with a state of the 
soul and the intellect, indicating that good actions 
are indicative of attempts to develop processes 
(thinking and behavior) that emanate from one’s 
character and guide one to right action. Plato 
thought that the proper ordering of the soul and 
its orientation toward eternal truths rather than the 
material or temporal would guide one to right 
action. In the Republic, Plato indicates that the 
state of soul, its tripartite nature containing reason, 
spirit, and appetite, determines whether or not 
someone acts in a just manner. Unifying the dif- 
ferent aspects of the soul and pointing the soul in 
the right direction is what produces good charac- 
ter and, therefore, right action. 

In Aristotle’s version of virtue ethics, articu- 
lated in the Nicomachean Ethics, the aim of all 
human behavior is happiness. Aristotle claimed 
that habit, a deliberate repetition of actions that 
direct one to a mean between extremes, 
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constituted right action. For example, bravery is 
the mean between cowardice (the deficit of brav- 
ery) and foolhardiness (the excess of bravery). For 
Aristotle, that mean of right action is relative to 
the individual; with respect to bravery, what is 
virtuous action for a firefighter is not the same as 
virtuous action for a child. 

Applying virtue ethics to public policy and 
governance is difficult, since the measure of virtue 
ethics is interior, about one’s thinking and the 
comportment of one’s soul. That’s difficult to 
discern in public space. However, often, through 
policy, government officials encourage citizens to 
act temperately, for example, to not litter or to not 
drink and drive, and in doing so appealing to their 
sense of personal integrity and discipline. How- 
ever, as an individual form of ethics, virtue ethics 
can be applied to individual public actors who act 
according to their own measure of virtue. So, does 
it matter to the practice of governance, creating or 
administering policy, whether or not the practi- 
tioners are virtuous or that they enact the will of 
the people, creating good results through their 
actions, and being technically proficient? Is virtu- 
ous character a necessary precondition for the 
good actions and results of public officials? Citi- 
zens often claim to want public officials with 
character, but are skeptical about the character 
and motives of public officials. 


Utilitarian Ethics 
Right action, according to any utilitarian ethics, 
should secure the greatest good of the greatest 
number of stakeholders or those affected by the 
action. Utilitarian theorists can differ with respect 
to what they consider the “good” that we are 
securing for the most involved to be. John Stuart 
Mill considered it to be happiness, as defined by 
the presence of pleasure and the absence of pain. 
The thinking involved in utilitarianism is individ- 
ual, but aimed toward the collective. One stake- 
holder’s happiness is considered to be equal to 
every other’s. Utilitarian ethics requires us to con- 
sider others’ interests as at least equal to our own 
in any decision-making process. 

In contrast to virtue ethics, utilitarianism has a 
collective component and is more easily applica- 
ble to public affairs, so it is frequently appealed to 
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in making policy and administrative decisions. Ifa 
policy can secure the good for the most number of 
people, then it is the right policy. This seems 
obvious as the object of policy and government 
should be to create the good for the collective of 
citizens. However, this rather simple formula may 
leave out important considerations, such as more 
universal ethical principles, constitutional restric- 
tions, and minority rights. 

However, despite its collective focus and rela- 
tive ease of application, utilitarianism has some 
serious liabilities. First, how do we determine the 
universe of stakeholders? We know in the past that 
the experience of women and people of color has 
explicitly not been considered in discussions of 
the public good. This may lead to the question of 
who are we excluding now, trans people, non- 
human animals, future people who do not yet 
exist? These populations may be included in 
future versions of utilitarian calculus in making 
policy decisions and arguably should be included 
now. The universe of whose experience counts 
and is included or excluded is not obvious and 
can change over time. Second, do certain princi- 
ples have general utility or do we only consider 
the utility individual acts? Bentham would claim 
that principles should be secondary to the consid- 
eration of whether or not individual actions create 
the greater good for the greater number. John 
Stuart Mill would claim that certain principles, 
such as freedom of expression, secure the greatest 
good in the long run even though in the short term 
the effects may seem harmful. Even though cer- 
tain political speech can seem dangerous, freedom 
of speech supports freedom of conscience and the 
competition of ideas in public spaces, which has 
greater overarching utility for humankind than 
suppression of such speech. Thirdly, some version 
of the good that relates only to the experience of 
the entities affected by a decision may not take 
into account important principles or values that 
those entities also consider important. 


Deontological Ethics 

The root of deontological ethics refers to the 
Greek word “deon” or “duty.” Unlike virtue ethics 
or utilitarianism, the aim of action is not happiness 
or flourishing, but rather acting according to a 
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universal principle that should hold true in every 
case. The most prominent deontological ethicist is 
Immanuel Kant. He claimed that right action 
should be determined according to a universal 
ethical principle that is generated by an individual 
use of reason that we would hold universally. By 
applying the categorical imperative as the 
founding ethical principle, we ask ourselves how 
we would act if acting only according to principles 
that we could will universally, not only in this 
instance and not only for ourselves but in all 
cases and for all rational actors. In other words, 
we act according to a universal principle that we 
generate through our own use of reason. It is the 
following of the universal moral law that consti- 
tutes right action, not securing good ends or 
results. Actions inspired by a desire for happiness, 
favorable results, or anything besides respect for 
the universal law itself are not properly speaking 
ethical action. 

Deontological ethics’ strengths are that it 
requires us to act according to reason rather than 
our prejudices and preferences for certain people. 
If we dispassionately apply a universal law, we 
may be able to avoid our preference for people 
who we know personally or people who are like us 
(like people of our same race). Also, through the 
application of universal principle, we may avoid 
rationalizing our actions by appealing to the ends 
or results created as a justification for unjust 
means. One of the problems with deontological 
ethics is that it is difficult to find genuine universal 
principles that we would will to apply in every 
case. For example, the principle of always pro- 
tecting human life sounds rational and 
universalizable; however, in real-life application, 
we tend to make certain exceptions for when we 
act in self-defense or when we exclude certain 
kinds of human lives from the principle, such as 
certain felons or enemy combatants. Further, 
deontological theories of ethics require us to 
exclusively use reason and abandon our human 
ethical sensibilities and emotional impulses, such 
as empathy, which may positively inform our 
actions. Deontological ethics also asks us to 
ignore our concern for positive results from our 
actions, for ourselves, and for other people, in 
favor of a fidelity to reason. 
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Deontological ethics is based on individual 
thinking and conscience, so it is difficult to 
apply to public actions. However, clearly many 
principles that we apply to governance appeal to 
universal values that everyone should hold, and 
public officials often appeal to these values when 
their decisions do not seem to appeal to the will of 
the people (like when asserting the civil rights of 
an unpopular minority) or create good results (like 
when waging war). The governing perspective of 
constitutionalism clearly takes a deontological 
perspective, asserting constitutional principles as 
inherently rational universal principles that must 
be applied evenly in every case and that constitu- 
tional principles take precedence over democratic 
will and what might be favorable for society. The 
clearest application of a deontological ethics to a 
theory of government is the work of John Rawls, 
in A Theory of Justice (1971), where we must 
separate ourselves from our own interests in 
order to think properly about how to establish a 
just society by donning a “veil of ignorance” and 
considering how we would construct a just society 
if we could not know our place in it. 


Existentialist Ethics 

Existentialist ethics begins with the presumption 
that all human beings are free to create themselves 
through their actions. This ethics stems from the 
claim of a fundamental human freedom, not only 
that human beings should be free in the social and 
political sense but that human beings are funda- 
mentally free by virtue of their ontology, the sort 
of beings that they are. This freedom means that 
human beings are free from the bounds of human 
nature and any eternal authority, whether God or 
reason. Any values or principles adopted by an 
individual are their own and justified solely by 
their choice. Existentialist ethics is not nihilism, 
the claim that there are no values and therefore no 
possible systems of ethics, but rather a claim that 
ethical values are generated by human beings and 
have no other source or justification. 

Clearly, existential ethics is deeply individual- 
istic and not easy to apply to any collective form 
of ethics of action, including governance. How- 
ever, if one thinks that the character or motive of 
public officials leads to good action, one might 
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want such officials to connect themselves, who 
they are, to the actions that they conduct on behalf 
of the public. Arguably, such a perspective could 
assist in avoiding pitfalls of unethical behaviors in 
public life, such as administrative evil (discussed 
below). The existentialist insight that values, 
including public values, are generated by human 
beings means that they can also change and are 
contingent on human beings upholding them. 

One problem with applying these Western phil- 
osophical traditions to matters of public policy is 
that they all focus on how an individual should 
approach the question of right action rather than 
on how individuals could act collectively to 
secure right action and a good society. Often, 
applying these perspectives to group action rather 
than individual action is complicated and can be a 
poor fit. For example, how could a government or 
public agency become what it chooses to be 
through its actions? Generally, we don’t think of 
countries or public institutions as having agency 
in the same sense as an individual. Or, what hap- 
pens when a group of decision-makers cannot 
agree on who are the parties affected by a decision 
and therefore cannot agree on the application of 
utilitarian ethics because there is fundamental dis- 
agreement on whose happiness counts in the cal- 
culus? We may be able to see how a public agency 
can act according to principles that it has laid out 
for itself in a constitution, set of bylaws, or mis- 
sion statement, but not how such an agency 
develops those principles collectively in the first 
place. As shown in the examples above, it is often 
incumbent on the theorist applying the ethical 
approach to modify it in order to apply it to col- 
lective action. 

Obviously, there are many religious-based 
codes and systems of ethics, and the debate of 
whether and how these traditions should be 
included in the practice of governance is alive 
and well in the USA. The scope of this article 
will only cover ethics in the philosophical sense. 


Two Key Ethical Issues 
Administrative Evil 


Beginning with the work of Hannah Arendt in 
Eichmann in Jerusalem (1963) and influenced 
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by the social psychology of Stanley Milgram and 
Philip Zimbardo, the study of evil in institutional 
and administrative settings has been an actively 
studied ethical issue. Administrative evil is the act 
of harming others within the context of an orga- 
nization which supports that wrongdoing, both 
creating the conditions where the evil can take 
place and providing the sense that individual 
responsibility can be avoided. Given the many 
historical and contemporary instances of atrocities 
being instigated by public officials within their 
professional roles and carried out by administra- 
tors just following orders, this issue is clearly an 
important and contested one. 

Though the Holocaust is often studied as the 
most dramatic instance of administrative evil, 
there are several contemporary examples deserv- 
ing study. Often atrocities, such as genocide or 
war crimes, are legal or at least supported by 
policy decisions. The narrative that a “few bad 
apples” of poor character instigate bad actions 
within political organizations flies in the face of 
both legally sanctioned atrocities (such as the 
Holocaust) as well as institutional settings and 
hierarchical authority (as seen in the prison tor- 
tures of Abu Ghraib) that social psychologists 
have shown tend to produce evil acts. According 
to Adams and Balfour (2004), the emphasis in 
public administration on technical rationality and 
proficiency coupled with the value of profession- 
alism, carrying out one’s job duties as specified, 
sets the stage for individual responsibility to be 
eclipsed. Administrative evil is often justified 
after the fact by moral inversion or the claim that 
horrible acts are justified due to a perceived neces- 
sity or a claim to a greater good. 


Whistle-Blowing 

Whistle-blowing is the practice of public officials 
disclosing information about wrongdoing in the 
agencies where they work. Arguably, this is an 
ethical practice, but not an uncomplicated one. 
Often, members of the public praise officials 
who expose corruption and illegal wrongdoing 
of elected officials or other people in positions of 
power. Without the whistle-blower, the public 
would not be aware of the illegal activity. Public 
interest laws shield whistle-blowers from 
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retaliation by their employers while investigations 
are ongoing and afterward. 

One important question with respect to 
whistle-blowing is whether or not technically 
legal, but deeply morally questionable, activities 
should be subject to whistle-blowing and whistle- 
blowing protection. One high-profile example of 
whistle-blowing in recent history is the case of 
NSA contractor Edward Snowden. He leaked 
classified documents about how the NSA was 
conducting surveillance on US citizens to the 
Guardian and is still wanted and in exile. Though 
Snowden claims to be a whistle-blower deserving 
of legal protection, he was a contractor rather than 
a federal employee. The government’s position 1s 
that Snowden is not a whistle-blower because the 
actions of the NSA were legal under the Patriot 
Act and that he leaked classified material that 
would put US service members at risk. Though 
Snowden claims to be following his conscience 
and protecting the principles in the Constitution, 
his status as a whistle-blower is in dispute. 

The ethical issue of whistle-blowing is relevant 
to the  politics-administration dichotomy 
established by President Woodrow Wilson and 
legal scholar Frank Goodnow. If Wilson and 
Goodnow are correct, public administrators 
should strictly carry out policy without interven- 
tion or comment; otherwise, they are engaging in 
politics. However, if there is no venue for public 
officials to report wrongdoing without harm to 
themselves, then public officials engaged in ille- 
gal (or perhaps unethical) behavior will be 
shielded from exposure. The issue of whistle- 
blowing has not been settled and continues to 
change as government becomes more complex 
and the security apparatuses of modern states are 
more technologically sophisticated. 


The Intersection of Philosophy 
and Public Affairs 


Philosophy, broadly construed, is the search or 
pursuit of wisdom, though this definition opens 
the question as to what wisdom is. Philosophy 
asks the big questions — questions that reach 
beyond the bounds of empirical science. 
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The intersection of public administration, public 
policy, and governance with philosophy most com- 
monly falls along the two branches of the disci- 
pline, ethics and political philosophy. In addition to 
the ethical questions and perspectives above, polit- 
ical philosophy obviously intersects with questions 
of governance. In public administration, the inter- 
section with questions of political theory is clear. 
What are the most effective forms of government, 
economy, and society? What is human nature, and 
how might human nature affect the structure of the 
political and public realms? How can we secure 
justice? What should the government provide for 
citizens and stakeholders? 

However, in order to explore these more prac- 
tical problems of individual and collective action 
in ethics and political philosophy, other philo- 
sophical questions hang in the background. Meta- 
physical questions, ones that point to the essence, 
nature, or proper definitions of things, are 
involved when one talks about human nature, 
the distinction between the public and private 
spheres, and the nature of government and public 
administration. Epistemological questions also 
come into play when political theorists ask ques- 
tions about the truth of policy and administrative 
efficacy. Ontological questions of how citizen- 
subjects come into being and change over time 
and the relationship of humans to nonhuman ani- 
mals and the environment are also entailed in 
many discussions regarding democratic practices, 
social equity, and environmental issues. 

One key metaphysical question for public 
administration is the nature of public administra- 
tion itself. Is it a science or an art or some combi- 
nation of both? Herbert Simon (1976) claimed that 
administration should be guided exclusively by 
empirical scientific inquiry. Dwight Waldo (1984) 
claimed that administration should be concerned 
with social equity and other democratic values 
and that knowledge of the field should emerge 
from the reflective practices of both theorists and 
practitioners. Beginning with Woodrow Wilson, 
the establishment of the public administration as a 
technical field that should avoid entanglement with 
politics, the notion of administration as a technique 
or science, has been prominent. The aim of admin- 
istration as a science is limited to efficiency and 
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effectiveness, but perhaps does not interrogate the 
original aim of policy. Administration as an art 
prizes individual expertise and experience, as well 
as the human element in enacting policy. 

Another question related to the nature of public 
administration is what sort of method or epistemic 
approach is appropriate for the field and whether 
there is one best method or many to determine the 
best way to implement policy (see Riccucci 2010). 
The answer may differ depending on whether or 
not one considers governing and administration 
primarily as a science, an art, or a social science. 
If public administration is a science, quantitative 
methods are the most legitimate for establishing 
claims. If an art, then theory and qualitative 
methods, like narrative analysis, that get at the 
experience of public servants and stakeholders are 
the path to the truth. Ifa social science, a combina- 
tion of those methods is likely the most appropriate. 

Debates and discussions on these philosophi- 
cal questions are featured primarily in three aca- 
demic journals: Administrative Theory & Praxis 
(ATP), Journal of Public Administration Research 
and Theory (JPART), and Public Administration 
Review (PAR). People interested in the intersec- 
tion of philosophy and public administration, gov- 
ernance, and policy will find perspectives on these 
debates and work influenced by the schools of 
philosophical thought below. 


Influential Schools of Thought 


Positivism/Scientism 

Positivism is primarily an early twentieth-century 
philosophical movement that advocates that all 
knowledge comes through the application of scien- 
tific method. Prominent figures of philosophical 
positivism include A. J. Ayer, Rudolf Carnap, and 
W. V. O. Quine, among others. As an epistemology 
(theory of knowledge), positivism claims that all 
knowledge comes from logic or the empiricism of 
the scientific method. All other kinds of human 
endeavor are effectively excluded from the field of 
knowledge, including metaphysics which deals 
with concepts beyond the scope of scientific inquiry, 
like the existence of God or the nature of reality. The 
aim of positivism was to stop philosophy’s constant 
churning on unanswerable questions that had 
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characterized Western philosophy and to recreate 
philosophical inquiry as a science. 

The effects of positivism (or scientism) have 
influenced the fields of public policy and adminis- 
tration by applying scientific method to the practices 
of governing. Embodied most clearly in the works 
of Simon, the aim of administration is efficiency, 
and the scientific study of how government organi- 
zations should be arranged, how human beings 
should operate in government, and how to create 
workable policies should serve this end (Simon 
1976). In so far as human beings are necessary to 
form organizations, the study of human psychology 
as a science should come into play in positivist 
administrative theory. The object of scientism is 
not necessarily to purge politics from administration 
but to ensure that the practice of administration is 
informed by sound empirical research. 


Pragmatism 

Pragmatism is a uniquely American philosophy 
that claims that what is true is what works, what is 
useful, and what can further human flourishing. 
According to pragmatism, a theory should be a 
tool that assists us in solving real world problems, 
and the value of any philosophical claim lies in 
what it does, not what it states. The ethics and 
politics of this basic epistemology fit with the goal 
of human flourishing and progress; theories and 
truth claims are only true in so far as they further 
the ends of humans, both individually and collec- 
tively. The key theorists in this school of thought 
are Charles S. Peirce, William James, John 
Dewey, as well as the political figure Jane 
Addams. Particularly in the political thought of 
Dewey and Addams, pragmatism saw participa- 
tory democracy and what they called “a commu- 
nity of inquiry” as key to finding solutions to 
political problems where stakeholders would 
participate. 

Pragmatism is a natural fit for policy making 
and public administration because it is applied, 
practical, and fits with democratic aims. Gover- 
nance theorists have used it as a model to break 
free from traditional practices, to try new modes 
of governing that are more participatory, and to 
assess public programs. Particularly Dewey’s 
notions of what constitutes a genuine democracy 
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in terms of education, participation, and furthering 
the ends of humanity into the future have been 
particularly influential in public administration 
theory and policy making. Some criticize pragma- 
tism’s influence on policy and governance 
because it has furthered a scientific approach to 
administration and demands a particular account- 
ing of outcomes that may exclude other important 
principles besides what works. 


Postmodernism/Poststructuralism/Anti- 
Foundationalism 

The interrelated sets of philosophies developed in 
the late twentieth century of postmodernism, post- 
structuralism, and anti-foundationalism have been 
influential in political and public administration 
theory and have certain claims in common. First, 
reality is not identical to how we experience it, 
and one foundational set of truths about reality 
may not exist or at least may not be available to 
human observers. Second, the subject or human 
self is not a unified whole, and our selves are not 
transparently known to us. Third, meaning, 
including the meaning of common political 
ideas, is always a contested and contestable 
ground, and these meanings change over time. 
There is no foundational truth about reality, our- 
selves, or the meanings of things available to us as 
we develop policy and make collective decisions 
together (Farmer 2010, pp. 89-114). 

These claims may seem unsettling to some; 
however, they also can expose the ways in 
which we presume foundations that are not really 
there. If we use such questionable and contested 
foundations to develop knowledge and practices 
for policy and government, we limit our options to 
only those that rest on this uncertain foundation. 
For example, in democratic governance, public 
officials often see “the people” or “the will of the 
people” as the ultimate justification for what they 
do. However, a poststructural analysis of the con- 
cept of “the people” may expose that who or what 
constitutes the people is unclear and changes 
depending on application (Catlaw 2007). When 
we ask ourselves the question of how to define 
“the people,” the answer may not be clear. Open- 
ing up the dialogue beyond such presumed foun- 
dations can also allow theorists to propose 
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radically new visions for the potential policy and 
implementation that can create more profound 
social change. 


Critical Theory 
Critical theory is a perspective that stems from the 
work of the Frankfurt School philosophers and soci- 
ologists, such as Max Horkheimer, Theodor 
Adorno, Herbert Marcuse, and Jürgen Habermas, 
among others. These theorists created a post- 
Marxist set analyses to challenge the inequities of 
power and wealth in liberal democracies. The aim of 
critical theory is to conceptually dismantle the dom- 
inant ideology which frames certain realities as nor- 
mal and to create alternative views of society and 
the economy which would be more socially just. 
The use of these theories by public administra- 
tionists challenges the notion of a neutral civil 
service and the notion that politics can be driven 
out of matters of governance (Box 2005). Not only 
can politics or a particular perspective be driven out 
of the creation and administration of policy but 
public officials can and should develop a critical 
consciousness and serve the function of providing 
stakeholders with critical perspectives and become 
agents of change themselves. Without this interven- 
tion on behalf of officials, the unquestioned domi- 
nant ideology continues to hold sway unchallenged 
and social change 1s stunted. 


Feminism 
Feminist theory is itself an interdisciplinary pur- 
suit, heavily influenced by philosophy. Feminist 
philosophy has explored the nature of the subject 
as gendered, how gender operates in the formation 
of the self and structuring our thinking and behav- 
ior, as well as addressing social, political, and 
economic inequalities faced by women and strat- 
egies for how to overcome them. Feminism 
touches on all branches of philosophy: ethics, 
political philosophy, ontology, metaphysics, and 
epistemology. Feminist theory has been influen- 
tial in the women’s liberation movement of the 
1970s and in public debates on women’s issues, 
such as reproductive rights, equal pay for equal 
work, women in the military, and others. 

As applied to matters of governance, feminism 
explores the exclusion of women from 
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governance through formal and informal means. 
Feminist theories explore not simply the notion of 
equality between the sexes as an aim but the 
nature of power and its redistribution in society 
more broadly. Feminist theorists have explored 
how to make democracies inclusive by critiquing 
how people are excluded from decision-making 
on the basis of gender and sexuality, how claims 
of being gender-neutral mask these exclusionary 
practices, and how by looking through the lens of 
gender, new ideas, forms of organization, and 
schemes for participation and deliberation can be 
developed that are more genuinely inclusive of 
women and sexual and racial minorities. A key 
contribution in feminist theory and public admin- 
istration comes from Camila Stivers in Bureau 
Men, Settlement Women: Constructing Public 
Administration in the Progressive Era (2000), 
which explores the gendered nature of adminis- 
trative work, the different roles of men and 
women have played in public service, and how 
our natratives about gender have constructed our 
views of public service. 


Phenomenology 

Phenomenology is a method developed by Ger- 
man philosophers Franz Brentano, Edmund Hus- 
serl, and George Dilthey that seeks to isolate the 
structure of human experience so that it can be 
examined objectively by the experiencer. The aim 
of phenomenology is to get to the truth about 
human existence through these structures of the 
permanent features of human experience, such as 
language, intersubjectivity, and death. Such anal- 
ysis can get us to the truth of human experience 
and provide insights about our “life-world” (the 
world as we experience it) that is different from 
the way we experience it in the unreflective “nat- 
ural attitude” (our usual way of living in the world 
without examining it). Phenomenology deeply 
influenced French existentialism and existentialist 
ethics (discussed above). 

Through this sort of qualitative research of 
description of experience, it could be possible to 
see more clearly the structure of organizations as 
the human experience within those organizations 
is interrogated. It provides an opportunity for 
reflection on and comparisons of the experience 
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of people in public organizations to get beyond 
the formal structure (like the organizational chart) 
to the organization as it is experienced (Jun 1994). 
Phenomenology draws from the experience of 
public officials and citizens engaged in public 
work as a resource for developing insights. 


Conclusion 


The focus of both ethics and philosophy is asking 
questions and exploring different perspectives on 
reality and human action. Perhaps, if governance 
and public administration is simply a matter of 
applying technically sound procedures, then 
ethics and philosophy may not have much to 
contribute to these interdisciplinary fields. 

However, if human decision-making, perspec- 
tive, values, and even biases come into play in 
governance, then developing an ethical and phil- 
osophical consciousness around the development 
of policy and practices of public administration is 
critical. Self-reflective practitioners may be more 
aware of the implications of their work, possible 
biases embedded within their agencies, and 
undemocratic practices that fuel inequities and 
undermine the communities that they serve. 
Awareness of ethical and philosophical questions 
in the art of government may allow public ser- 
vants to be more responsive to their constituents, 
to reduce inequities where they exist, and to pro- 
tect sound, democratic practices. 
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Introduction 


Police have the authority to legitimately use phys- 
ical force. It is therefore essential that legal rules 
and procedures are installed that regulate police 
practice. However, such formal instruments 
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cannot avoid police officers behaving unethically. 
Rule bending and excessive use of force have 
predominantly been explained by referring to a 
specific culture in police agencies. A central ques- 
tion in police culture literature is why police offi- 
cers bend or break legal rules and keep quiet when 
colleagues commit integrity violations. High 
levels of internal loyalty and cynicism to society 
are said to be important factors that explain such 
unethical behavior. This focus on rule-breaking 
and cover-up practices in the classic police culture 
literature has led to a rather negative approach in 
police ethics research that resulted in an extended 
body of literature on the prevalence of police 
corruption and how to avoid it. Alongside the 
implementation of new policing models, police 
researchers shifted attention to gaining under- 
standing of what good policing is and which eth- 
ical dilemmas police officers are faced with in 
practice. Inspired by the compliance- versus 
values-based approach in ethics management, 
the conclusion is drawn that police research has 
too long been out of balance as a result of exces- 
sive attention to either the compliance- or the 
values-based side of the continuum. An integrated 
research approach that combines both 1s necessary 
to avoid undesired side effects of a one-sided 
approach. 


Police Culture Leading to Noble Cause 
Corruption, Rule Bending, and Cover-Up 


Cultural aspects in policing have been studied 
extensively since the important anthropological 
work in the 1960s and 1970s. These studies 
often explicitly relate police culture to police 
ethics. In general, the police culture literature 
describes typical job characteristics in police 
organizations, explains how these characteristics 
lead to a typical police culture, and then elaborates 
on ethical risks thereof. The classic police culture 
model has received much justified criticism, and 
serious efforts have been made to address the 
critiques. Nevertheless, no appropriate alternative 
framework has been developed in this tradition to 
study cultural aspects within the police. The clas- 
sic model is therefore still an important source of 
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inspiration to study ethics within police organiza- 
tion. This part will give a brief overview of the 
most important insights of the police culture liter- 
ature, and how these have been criticized. 
Important characteristics of the police job are, 
among others, a high degree of discretion, the 
frequent encounter with lawbreakers, and the con- 
stant threat. Each of these characteristics can 
increase the risk of integrity violations. First, 
police officers are typical street-level bureaucrats 
(Lipsky 1980) who have the autonomy to make 
personal judgments on how to deal with the citi- 
zens they interact with. They also have the free- 
dom (albeit not always supported by legislation) 
to decide how they apply the legal rules and pro- 
cedures they are subjected to in their daily prac- 
tice. Such autonomy implies the risk that police 
officers break rules or abuse their authority with- 
out their supervisor being able to detect such 
integrity violation. This risk increases dramati- 
cally if in the organizations rumors exist of high- 
ranking officers being engaged in “ethical 
lapses, double standards, abuses of office and 
unprofessional conduct while preaching ethics 
and integrity to front-line personnel” (van Buuren 
and den Boer 2008, p. 8). Second, working in an 
environment where you are constantly confronted 
with the “dark side” of society might cultivate a 
cynical attitude. The frequent encounter with law- 
breakers is said to result in “moral cynicism” 
referring to a view of the world as a jungle where 
crime, corruption, and brutality are considered 
normal aspects of the everyday reality (see, e.g., 
Westley 1970). Goldstein describes it as follows: 


The average officer — especially in large cities — 
sees the worst side of humanity. He is exposed to a 
steady diet of wrongdoing. He becomes intimately 
familiar with the ways people prey on one another. 
In the course of this intensive exposure he discovers 
that dishonesty and corruption are not restricted to 
those the community sees as criminal. He sees 
many individuals of good reputation engaging in 
practices equally dishonest and corrupt [...]. It is 
not unusual for him to develop a cynical attitude in 
which he views corruption as a game in which every 
person is out to get his share. (Goldstein 1975, 
p. 25) 


This attitude might encourage “noble cause 
corruption,” which is a type of rule bending 
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aimed at stopping lawbreaking. In other words, 
police officers then use illegal means to obtain 
legal goals. This is, according to the traditional 
police culture model, considered acceptable by 
fellow police officers, because they label 
themselves as the “good guys” fighting the “bad 
guys” with any means necessary (Loyens and 
Maesschalck 2014). A classic example is threat- 
ening or misleading a suspect to induce a confes- 
sion so he will be convicted. The third risk of 
unethical behavior is the constant threat of danger. 
Although police work is often dull and unexciting 
(e.g., waiting in patrol cars until something hap- 
pens and doing administrative work), it can some- 
times be extremely dangerous. Reiner (1992: 110) 
States: 


The police officer faces, behind every corner he 
turns or door-bell he rings, some danger, if not of 
firearms at least of fists. 


Therefore, police officers are said to have 
developed a general attitude of constant distrust 
toward society that isolates them from citizens, 
but simultaneously increases the need of being 
able to trust upon colleagues. In other words, in 
the face of danger, counting on fellow officers is 
essential. Police researchers have indeed found a 
deep-rooted solidarity in police organizations in 
which rules of thumb like “don’t give up another 
cop” (Reuss-Ianni 1983) and “cover yourself and 
don’t rat on others” (Chan 1996) are vital. Soli- 
darity implies that “snitching” is considered an act 
of betrayal. Hence, it has been argued that police 
officers tend to cover up each other’s mistakes, 
which is conceptualized as the “blue code/wall/ 
veil of silence” (Chan 1996). 

In addition to these three central characteristics 
of police work, other aspects of police culture 
have been linked to unethical behavior in police 
agencies. Research has uncovered patterns of 
gender and racial discrimination, both within 
police organizations as in police-citizen interac- 
tion (Chan 1996; Reiner 1992). Although recently 
there is still evidence of both types of discrimina- 
tion, as shown, for example, in the public indig- 
nation about racial profiling incidents, a number 
of successful policy initiatives aimed at decreas- 
ing discrimination on the basis of gender or race 
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cast doubt on the validity of the traditional police 
culture literature nowadays. Obviously, these 
developments have not completely exterminated 
sexism and racism within the police or by the 
police, but they do give ground to doubt the valid- 
ity of the police culture model in the twenty-first 
century. This shift has been partly confirmed in 
empirical research (Loftus 2009; McLaughlin 
2007). The core criticism that has been raised 
against this model is thus its false assumption of 
police culture being monolithic, cohesive, homo- 
geneous, and unchanging (Paoline 2003). Further- 
more, the classic conception of police culture does 
not even allow looking for variation in how police 
officers experience their work in different teams 
and regions or over time, although variation 
(albeit sometimes subtle) has been found in 
non-Anglo-Saxon studies (for a brief overview, 
see Loyens and Maesschalck 2014). During the 
past few decades, some interesting alternatives to 
the classic model have been suggested, such as the 
“two cultures” approach distinguishing “manage- 
ment cops culture” and “street cops culture” 
(Reuss-Ianni 1983), the identification of “police 
operational styles” (e.g., Wilson 1968), the “tool 
kit” approach of police culture (Herbert 1998), 
and Chan’s (1996) application of Bourdieu’s 
model of the interplay between field and habitus, 
referring to structural dispositions and cultural 
dispositions, to policing. These alternatives have, 
however, not been broadly adopted by scholars 
studying culture or ethics within the police. 
Hence, the classic model of police culture has 
for a long time been a dominant perspective to 
understand police culture, as well as police mis- 
conduct. This has not only hampered empirical 
and theoretical development within the research 
domain, it has also shown police work in a bad 
light. The link between police work and risks for 
unethical behavior in the police culture literature 
might indeed give the impression that such behav- 
ior is widespread within police agencies, while no 
reliable data of its prevalence are available. 

In the same line and even more problematic is 
the limited attention to positive elements of police 
culture. Despite a few attempts to emphasize the 
value of socialization in police agencies to learn 
the “craft” of policing (Van Maanen 1974) and the 
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explicit acknowledgment that presumably nega- 
tive aspects of police culture can be highly func- 
tional (e.g., cynicism as the “Janus face of 
commitment,” Reiner 2000, p. 90), emphasis in 
police studies has long been on the violation of 
rules or procedures and the cover-up of ethics 
violations. This one-sided negative view of police 
culture asks for a shift to a more positive approach 
which is built around the question of what good 
police work is. 


Compliance- or Values-Based Police 
Research 


The risks of one-sided police ethics research can 
be mitigated by framing such research within the 
compliance- versus values-based approach of 
ethics management (Paine 1994; Maesschalck 
and Bertok 2008). This framework, which is in 
fact a continuum, has been used as a normative 
model to develop ethics management policies, but 
can also broaden the scope of police ethics 
research. The compliance-based approach in 
ethics management is based on the underlying 
assumption that people will break the rules if 
they are given the opportunity to do so. Applied 
to policing, this pessimistic view of humanity 
implies that police officers will take the opportu- 
nity to abuse the autonomy they have been 
granted by disregarding or breaking rules and pro- 
cedures in occasions where the risk of detection 1s 
low. Policy instruments that are suggested in this 
tradition to avoid rule-breaking aim at enforcing 
strict compliance of prevailing standards and rules 
or measures to reduce opportunities to break such 
rules. This is done by means of legal rules, clear 
procedures, and control mechanisms (OECD 
2000). The values-based approach is, on the 
other hand, based on an optimistic view of human- 
ity in which police officers are willing to do good 
and to behave in an ethical way, but do not always 
know what is ethical in a specific situation and 
how to apply rules in an acceptable way. For this, 
police officers need support or advice from the 
organization, their supervisor, or their colleagues. 
Policy instruments in this tradition are built 
around central values that are shared within the 
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organization and support mechanisms, such as the 
installation of an ethics committee or a network of 
confidential advisors and training sessions in 
which police officers can discuss ethical dilemmas 
they encounter with colleagues. Hence, police offi- 
cers’ discretion should not simply be reduced or 
regulated as suggested in the compliance-based 
approach. Rather, police officers should be given 
tools that help them deal with their discretion in an 
acceptable way (Maesschalck 2012). The main 
argument underlying this continuum is that ethics 
management can only be successful when combin- 
ing a compliance- and a values-based approach. 
The same principle can be applied to police 
ethics research. Research that fits the compli- 
ance-based approach focuses on the prevalence 
of integrity violations in police agencies 
(Huberts et al. 2007). Research that fits the 
values-based approach aims to understand what 
good police work is and how ethical issues are 
experienced in practice. Most scholarly work on 
police ethics has focused on the compliance side 
of the continuum. Studies using the Police Integ- 
rity Survey, developed by Klockars et al. (2000) 
are well-known examples of such type of 
research. This survey instrument uses vignettes 
to study the perceived seriousness of different 
types of integrity violations in 11 (later extended 
to 17) hypothetical situations and police officers’ 
willingness to report them if these violations are 
observed (Klockars et al. 2006). The Police Integ- 
rity Survey has been replicated in many studies in 
different countries (Huberts et al. 2003; Rothwell 
and Baldwin 2007; Lim and Sloan 2016). In the 
same tradition, Huberts (1998) developed a sur- 
vey instrument to measure the frequency and 
acceptability of nine types of integrity violations 
in police agencies, such as illegal use of organi- 
zational power for personal gain, police fraud and 
theft, dubious promises and gifts, questionable 
sideline activities and jobs (“moonlighting”), 
etc. The respondents were particularly asked 
how often they had observed these violations 
and how acceptable they consider them 
(Lasthuizen et al. 2011). This instrument was fur- 
ther developed and extended to be applicable in all 
public sector organizations (Lasthuizen 2008) and 
later validated by using empirical data of about 
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64 manifestations of integrity violations among 
Dutch police officers (Lasthuizen et al. 2011). 

On the other side of the continuum, scholars 
can be found who emphasize the importance of 
values-based policing. This line of research has 
been developed alongside the introduction of new 
policing models, such as community-oriented 
policing and reassurance policing (Innes 2004). 
While these models were aimed at altering the 
way in which police officers approach citizens 
and (re-)establish public trust (Reiner 2000; 
Chan 1996), they have also at least partly led to 
a mind shift among police researchers. Instead of 
emphasizing the negative side of policing and 
risks of integrity violations, researchers were 
encouraged to focus on the value of policing for 
society. While previous scholarly work seems to 
have narrowed police ethics research to analyzing 
what goes wrong in police agencies, the values- 
based approach in police research studies what is 
good and legitimate policing (Bradford 
et al. 2013), but simultaneously acknowledges 
that police work involves constantly making 
tough decisions in situations with conflicting 
values and interests. The latter has, for example, 
inspired research on ethical decision-making by 
police officers (Loyens 2012), storytelling in the 
police canteen (Waddington 1999; Van Hulst 
2013), and sensemaking in police work 
(Landman 2015). Based on qualitative, often eth- 
nographic, research, these studies focus on how 
police officers experience their work, which 
dilemmas (often including moral issues) they 
face in their everyday work, and how they give 
meaning to their daily practices. 

Although the values-based approach in police 
research provides a useful alternative for the 
one-sided compliance-oriented studies, it also 
entails an important risk. The pursuit of intrinsi- 
cally good values, such as public trust, might also 
encourage undesirable behavior like favoritism. 
Moreover, the optimistic view of humanity can 
be considered naive. A combination of the values- 
and compliance-based approach is thus needed to 
enable studying complex, interacting processes 
within police organizations that might lead to 
both misconduct and desirable behavior or result 
in tough ethical dilemmas. Some scholars have 
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already applied the compliance- and values- 
based approach to police ethics (Huberts 
et al. 2007; Maesschalck 2012), but more empir- 
ical research is needed to further develop this 
integrated perspective in police research. 


Conclusion 


Research on police ethics has its roots in ethno- 
graphic studies on police culture. While this tra- 
dition has led to important insights, it has been 
criticized for considering police culture as univer- 
sal and homogenous and for using a one-sided 
negative approach. This has inspired scholars to 
study police work from a compliance-oriented 
perspective, focusing on the frequency and 
acceptability of integrity violations and the will- 
ingness to report them. Recently, attention has 
shifted to values-based research aimed at studying 
good policing and everyday dilemmas in police 
work. Both approaches have resulted in useful 
insights, but provide an incomplete picture. Fur- 
thermore, if used in isolation, the risk exists that 
the complexities of police ethics are overlooked, 
which in turn might result in the formulation of 
oversimplified conclusions and solutions. These 
approaches should thus be considered comple- 
mentary and combined in police ethics research. 
Despite a few valuable attempts to analyze police 
behavior by means of the compliance- and values- 
based continuum, more empirical research is 
needed to further unravel the complexities of 
police ethics. 
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Introduction and General Overview 


This article addresses ethics in a democratic 
republic. It does not attempt a consideration of 
this topic in nondemocratic regimes, nor does it 
explore the topic of public ethics, except inciden- 
tally, outside of the United States, though compar- 
ative political ethics is a productive and important 
field. This essay also addresses the ethics of 
nonelected pubic officials, not elected officials, 
although, once again, the concerns are not entirely 
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separable. Scholarship and issues surrounding the 
ethics of elected officials would require a separate 
essay. 

The term “ethics” and the phrase “moral philos- 
ophy” are, for the most part, used interchangeably, 
although “moral philosophy” is the more tradi- 
tional phrase and “ethics” seems to be the term of 
choice in contemporary discourse. “Moral phi- 
losophy” as a college/university course was 
taught as the inception of the American college, 
sometimes by the institution’s president himself, 
indicating its importance (Adamson 1922; 
Adams 1850; Conant 1962; Honeywell 1931; 
Marion 1986; Walton and Preinkart 1932; Miller 
1984). 

A consideration of public ethics should also 
begin with a consideration of the rich Western 
tradition of moral philosophy. Although a precise 
list of the classic texts on moral philosophy is 
difficult, such a survey must include among others 
The Republic (Plato 1991); The Laws (Plato 
1988); The Apology (Plato 1981); The Euthyphro 
(Plato 1981); Nicomachean Ethics (1984); The 
Politics (Aristotle 1984b); “Treatise on Happi- 
ness” (Aquinas 1984); “Treatise on Law” 
(Aquinas 2000); The Prince (Machiavelli 1998); 
Leviathan (Hobbes 1967); “The Second Treatise 
of Government” (Locke et al. 1960); Critique of 
Practical Reason (Kant 2002); “On Liberty,” 
“Utilitarianism,” and “On The Subjection of 
Women” John Stuart Mill (2002); Beyond Good 
and Evil (Nietzsche 1977); Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra (Nietzsche 1977); Beyond Good and 
Evil (Nietzsche 1977); and Fear and Trembling 
(Kierkegaard 1986). Principle academic journals 
concerned at least in part with ethics in the public 
realm include, though are not limited to, the Pub- 
lic Integrity, American Public Administration 
Review, Journal of Public Affairs Education, Phi- 
losophy and Public Affairs, Political Science 
Quarterly, The American Political Science 
Review, Perspectives on Politics, PS: Political 
Science and Politics, Public Personnel Manage- 
ment, American Review of Public Administration, 
and Administration and Society. 

A useful distinction, though not widely used, is 
between “macro” ethics and “micro” ethics, the 
former referring to broad questions of the moral 
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dimensions of public policy and the latter to the 
ethical behavior of individuals in public offices, 
even if these two are not always separable. The 
two terms are not always separable, practically or 
theoretically, since the integrity of those directing 
the elements of a certain policy are not insulated 
from the moral questions arising from the policy 
they are promoting and/or implementing 
(Jurkiewicz 2012). These distinctions sometimes 
lead to questions of public and private morality; 
that is, whether the two spheres may or should be 
kept separate, a possibility which is generally 
rejected by scholars (Thompson 1985; Hampshire 
1978; Dobel 1999; Edmondson 2001; Malatesta 
and Carboni 2015). 

Most agree that public administration as an 
American profession originated in the early twen- 
tieth century, during the Progressive Era, with 
urban reformers advocating the application of sci- 
entific and business practices to rehabilitate cor- 
rupt city governments (Bowman 1980). That 
approach transformed governance in the United 
States but also guaranteed recurrent debate over 
the proper role of public administrators, who must 
balance the often contradictory demands of effi- 
ciency and their constitutional obligations. Coo- 
per has argued that administrative ethics as a 
significant field of study is only about 30 years 
old, dating from the mid-1970s, and largely insti- 
gated by the work of the “New Public Adminis- 
tration.” This position, however, seems to 
discount the broad and rich academic heritage of 
public administration, and to overweight the 
importance of the New Public Administration 
contributions. 


Friedrich-Finer Debate 


A productive and long-standing debate is between 
the comparative efficacy of “internal” controls 
and “externals” controls guiding managerial 
behavior. This distinction received attention in 
the iconic Friedrich-Finer debate in the early 
1940s which concerned the most effective way 
to ensure accountability of public officials in a 
democratic system. This debate asked whether 
professional external controls or whether an 
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individual informed and cultivated conscience 1s 
the better guarantee for ethical public managers. 

Friedrich (1940) asserts that public officials 
can deal with administrative problems most ethi- 
cally through internal checks. These checks are 
cultivated by various means including internal- 
ized professional standards and technical knowl- 
edge. Friedrich’s view suggests that the 
complexity of public administration requires pro- 
fessionals to deal with ethical decisions because 
they are the only ones who have the knowledge to 
enclose the proper understanding of how to deal 
with ethical issues — no one else can properly do 
so. Thus, professionalism is the appropriate 
framework to guide administrative ethics because 
its combination of high standard technical knowl- 
edge and subjective ethical standards ensures the 
highest standard of ethic behavior and provides 
the best assurance of accountability. 

Finer (1941), though, argues that external con- 
trol by elected legislators is the proper way to 
enforce the ethical excellence of officials in public 
affairs. Finer deems public professionals insuffi- 
ciently trustworthy to privately — or at least 
subjectively — determine the appropriate action 
that ensures the public good, arguing that public 
servants are to be closely responsive and directly 
responsible to the public’s elected representatives, 
and by extension, the public. Finer insists that a 
reliance on internal checks and controls, such as 
Friedrich describes, leaves public officials more 
susceptible to corruption of one kind or the other 
in public management. 


Rationalism and the Science 
of Administration 


Early in the modern history of public ethics, 
Woodrow Wilson argued that politics and admin- 
istration should be separate in concept and prac- 
tice; indeed, arguments for a scientific 
administrative profession discouraged any con- 
sideration of ethics for several decades (Wilson 
1887, 2011). Early writers in the field of public 
administration “emphasized the power of reason 
to order human affairs” to the exclusion of less 
rational views of public management. (Spicer 
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1995) notes that the early influential scholars in 
the field, for example, Max Weber and Frederick 
Taylor, promoted a rational view of administra- 
tion, in which subjectivity and values, as well as 
politics, need not enter into the administrative and 
management process. 

Simon’s (1946) seminal article, “The Proverbs 
of Administration,” reinforced the scientific, 
rational view of administration by arguing that 
most of the values and ethical principles that 
were being promoted as guidance for public man- 
agers were little more than platitudes or proverbs. 
Accordingly, he urged a rational and scientific 
paradigm for the pubic service, one that is 
divorced from politics and normative concerns. 

Drawing on both his academic career and 
bureaucratic experience, Dwight Waldo 
(1980) challenged the logical positivist idea that 
facts and values can be clearly and cleanly distin- 
guished. Because much of the scientific study of 
politics and political institutions was then being 
built on a logical positivist assumption, this was a 
considerable challenge to what was, at that time, 
becoming the dominant perspective in political 
science. Accordingly, in 1952, Waldo and Herbert 
A. Simon, author of the highly influential 1947 
book Administrative Behavior, famously clashed 
over scientific administration’s insistence on sep- 
arating values from facts (Simon 1997). The 
exchange was highlighted in the American Polit- 
ical Science Review in 1952. The two did agree on 
the problem of naive and facile confidence in 
scientism, but their more fundamental disagree- 
ments have proven to be useful in identifying 
many of the basic debates in public administration 
in general and public ethics in particular: these 
include the extent to which values may be 
excluded from public management, the degree to 
which the Constitution restricts administrative 
behavior, and the meaning of “responsible” 
administration (Harmon 1989). 

Waldo’s view, exercised in part by his book 
The Administrative State, first published in 1948, 
has predominated over time. He consistently 
holds with the basic assertion that the scientific 
method fails to reconcile administration with 
democratic values. Orthodox thought held that 
public managers should strive for a European 
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ideal of detached, “scientific” administration, in 
which policies are to be implemented, individual 
reflection being unnecessary and inappropriate. 
Waldo argues that public servants should become 
active, informed, politically alert agents of 
change, whose mission is to improve the human 
condition and strengthen democracy. Among 
other things, Waldo’s work provides an ongoing 
caution about disconnecting public administration 
from political science. At the same time, he antic- 
ipates the debate over just how active an agent of 
change public managers may be given the US 
Constitution (Waldo 1980). 


Watergate and Corruption 


Werner (1983) reiterates that prior to the Water- 
gate episode, the study of ethics was neglected, in 
part because of the “scientific origin of public 
administration” and also because of Wilson’s 
influential insistence on the separation of admin- 
istration and politics. The Watergate scandal 
(1972-1974), however, culminating in the resig- 
nation of President Richard Nixon, was the water- 
shed event that forced a significant change in 
thinking about public ethics, even if such a shift 
would have inevitably occurred anyway over 
time. Sundquist (1974) argues that the impact of 
the Watergate scandal was made decidedly worse 
because it followed on the heels of the Vietnam 
War, another “breakdown,” even though assess- 
ments of the nature and causes of that breakdown 
will differ. Accordingly, a “crisis of confidence in 
the entire system” emerged. He further argues that 
these episodes exposed a failure of both political 
and administrative checks and balances. In the 
wake of Watergate, several important legislative 
initiatives transpired, for example, The Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978 and the Inspector Gen- 
eral Act of 1978 (Dempsey 1985). 

In recent decades and especially with the cata- 
lyst of the Watergate scandal, courses in profes- 
sional ethics are a staple of most curricula, 
whether the profession be medicine, architecture, 
or public service, for example, most MPA pro- 
grams now require a course in Administrative 
(or Public) Ethics. Since then, scholarly work on 
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administrative ethics and its application to prac- 
tice have expanded with considerable speed and 
diversity. The number of journal articles, books, 
courses, conferences, and training exercises has 
proliferated, and public ethics has demonstrated 
its sustainability and its centrality to the field. 
Zimmerman (1982) suggests that corruption has 
four main components: “opportunity, incentive, 
risk, and personal honestly.” The first three are 
“controllable” by public authority; the last is not, 
hence, the need for scholarly interest. 

Consideration of administrative corruption 
took a new turn with Adams and Balfour (2009) 
who argue that the prevailing cultural context, 
with its emphasis on technical rationality, has 
fostered a new and dangerous form of “evil.” 
Adams and Balfour discuss the overlooked rela- 
tionship between evil and public administration, 
as well as other fields and professions in public 
life. The authors argue that the tendency toward 
administrative evil, as manifested in acts of dehu- 
manization and genocide, is deeply woven into 
the identity of public administration, as well as 
other fields and professions in public life. The 
common characteristic of administrative evil is 
that ordinary people within their normal profes- 
sional and administrative roles may engage in acts 
of evil without being aware that they are or they 
are indifferent to the wrong that they do. The 
subjectivism element in such an approach reveals 
itself in choosing just what is evil and what is not. 
Some offenses are undoubtedly self-evident, but 
other possible malfeasances may not 
be. Jurkiewicz (2012) further develops this topic 
by expanding on the concept of organizational 
evil as she distinguishes between the “microlevel” 
of administrative evil — that is committed by dis- 
crete individuals — and the “macrolevel” of evil 
that occurs on the policy and cultural levels of the 
organization. 

Giacalone and Jurkiewicz (2003) provide a 
welcome perspective on ethics by taking a net- 
work sample of employees from across the United 
States to assess the relationship between individ- 
ual spirituality and perceptions of unethical busi- 
ness activities. Analyses indicate that degree of 
individual spirituality influences whether an indi- 
vidual perceives a questionable business practice 
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as ethical or unethical; that is, religion may 
heighten ethical awareness. Such a finding should 
not be surprising given the century-old normative 
dimension of spirituality. Ramifications of these 
findings regarding the role of spirituality in 
enhancing workplace ethicality, as well as direc- 
tions for future research, are included in their 
conclusions. 


Democracy, Citizenship, and Regime 
Values 


Mosher (1968) was an early voice in noting the 
inevitable tension between professionalization in 
public service and accountability in a democracy; 
accordingly, he expressed concern over a “mar- 
ginalization of the public interest.” John Rohr 
(1986, 2002) has been the leading voice advocat- 
ing that public servants accept the Constitution as 
their key ethical guide. Rosenbloom (1992) has 
similarly argued that the Constitution is the ethical 
map for public managers. 

According to Rohr and others, although Wil- 
son and his fellow civil service reformers exerted 
considerable influence on the development of the 
American administrative institutions, they were 
inadequately appreciative of the constitutional 
framework in which they operated. As a result, 
we find ourselves living today in artificially iso- 
lated administrative state seemingly bereft of 
legitimating principles grounded in the political 
thought of the framers of the Constitution. Rohr 
and others are concerned to justify the adminis- 
trative state within the American constitutional 
tradition, a concern perhaps inadequately appre- 
ciated in the Progressive Era, in, for example, the 
writing of Woodrow Wilson and Frank Goodnow 
(Pestritto and Atto 2008). 

In establishing “regime values” to guide 
administrators, Rohr draws on three significant 
founding sources from which to draw legitimacy: 
(1) the founding of the republic, 1787—1795; 
(2) the founding of public administration, 
1883—1899; and (3) the founding of the adminis- 
trative state, 1933—1941. Additionally, he looks to 
the US Supreme Court jurisprudence as a legiti- 
mizing source. Thus, public administration finds 
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its ultimate authority in the US Constitution which 
provides structural safeguards to protect the integ- 
rity of administrative decision-making while also 
holding it accountable (see also Spicer 1995). 

Brown (1983) argues that the leader should see a 
professional obligation for ethical behavior not only 
to himself but also to the organization as a whole. 
The consideration of the two spheres of behavior is 
inseparable (Brown 1983). (Frederickson and Hart 
1985) call for a “patriotism of benevolence,” a 
concept which they suggest has its roots in the 
Scottish Enlightenment and is reinforced by Alexis 
de Tocqueville’s thought (Tocqueville 2003). 
Gawthrop believes that, given the growing com- 
plexity of governance and the intensifying nature 
of the administrator’s role, a renewed meaning of 
civic character 1s necessary (Bruce 2008; Gawthrop 
1984). Cooper (1991) and Chandler (1984), among 
others, argue that the touchstone of public ethics 
should be the concept of the public manager’s dual 
identity as manager and a citizen, so that the public 
manager most closely identifies with those he or she 
serves. At least theoretically, this would help close 
the gap between the citizen and the administrative 
apparatus that serves the citizenry (Frederickson 
1982; Frederickson and Chandler 1984). 

Likewise, Ventriss (2012) notes that a focus on 
managerial approaches, technical competency, 
and adherence to procedural rules is unlikely to 
provide the normative framework necessary to 
connect citizens with their government. For that 
reason, he follows Frederickson in calling for a 
renewed emphasis on bureaucratic citizenship to 
reconnect the citizenry to its government so as to 
better understand and manage the normative inter- 
relationships between political and economic 
issues. In doing so, public administration might 
better assume a leading role in public life, and the 
normative dominance of capitalism and individu- 
alism might be tempered. 


Professionalism and Codes of Ethics 


An important consideration is that ethics should 
primarily be guided by some conception of pro- 
fessionalism (Jones 1982; Kearney and Sinha 
1988). In this argument, one may find echoes of 
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the classic Friedrich-Finer debate; according to 
Kyarimpa and Zamor (2006), those who rely on 
a conception of professionalism to determine the 
framework of administrative ethics may rest this 
expectation on the premise that formal fixed codes 
that are built on technical knowledge will guide 
the public manager. Thus, to ensure the efficacy 
and ethics of public administration, officials 
should follow goals, mission statements, rules, 
and regulations. There does, however, arise a 
question of whether professionalism constitutes 
external restraints and guidance or whether it is 
something internalized and individualistic. 

Bowman (1981) and Zimmerman (1982) pro- 
vide extensive surveys of Codes of Ethics. The 
road to construct a Code of Ethics for the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration (ASPA) 
has been a long and at times difficult one, with 
several twists and turns. In an early essay, 
Monypenny (1953) discussed the limited effec- 
tiveness of a Code of Ethics that it might consist 
of little more than superficial piety if such princi- 
ples are not internalized by the individual. He 
concluded, however, that on balance, such a 
code is useful, especially if it is tailored to the 
particular professional context in which it is to be 
applied. Other questions had to do with, among 
other things, whether a Code of Ethics was even 
appropriate. Chandler weighs the arguments for 
and against a code and concludes in the affirma- 
tive (Chandler 1982, 1983). 

ASPA adopted a loose set of ethical principles 
in 1981, and, in 1984, ASPA approved a formal 
Code of Ethics which was expanded the next year 
to include implementation guidelines. 

In 1993, ASPA’s leadership further revised the 
ASPA Code of Ethics (Van Wart 1996). More 
generally, Menzel calls for more and better 
research on the role that Codes of Ethics play in 
encouraging ethical behavior (2015). 


Whistle-Blowing and Statutory 
Approaches to Ethics Enforcement 


Bowman (1980) supplies a comprehensive over- 
view of the phenomenon and importance of 
whistle-blowing noting that such activity involves 
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two important values — on the one hand, the 
necessity of accountability to the public for insti- 
tutional behavior and, on the other hand, due 
process protections for those willing to expose 
governmental wrongdoing. He explains, however, 
that greater attention is needed regarding the pro- 
tection of the whistle-blower. Whistle-blowing 
has received increasing support over the years, 
even to the extent that cash awards may be pro- 
vided to whistle-blowers; such statutes, however, 
can only offer so much protection, especially in 
the months and even years after a whistle-blowing 
incident. 

In a related consideration and employing case 
studies, offers a fresh perspective by arguing the 
importance of workplace dissent and presents 
strategies for ways public servants can ethically 
engage in “guerilla activity” in the interest of 
making the workplace more accountable and the 
ways managers can tap into the potentially 
insightful and creative ideas of dissenters. To the 
extent, there is an agreement that campaign 
finance morally compromises those in the public 
service; most major legislative efforts to regulate 
campaign finance have often foundered on inter- 
pretations of the First Amendment. Mentzel 
(2015) notes that statutory approaches to ethics 
often do little more than discourage unethical 
behavior rather than encourage ethical behavior. 
Kyarimpa and Zamor (2006) state that although 
rules and regulations are instrumental in the edu- 
cation and training of public servants, they often 
fall short of guiding those same individuals when 
they are faced with personal conflicts of interests 
and other difficult discretionary challenges. 


Virtue-Based Ethics 


MacIntyre (1981) sounded an early — and now 
classic — warning that the traditional concept of 
virtue was in danger of extinction. In administra- 
tive ethics, Lilla (1981), in a forceful criticism of a 
rational analysis approach to ethical decision- 
making, advocated the cultivation of a character 
profile suitable for those in the public service, and 
Sommers argues that ethics without formation in 
virtue might be as detrimental as beneficial since it 
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may only teach moral cleverness (Vetterli and 
Bryner 1987). For those reasons and more, 
virtue-based ethics are now given considerable 
attention, although scholars may vary in the extent 
to which they draw upon classical conceptions of 
virtue or if they are more innovative in their con- 
struction of the profile of the virtuous administra- 
tor. Dobel (1999, 2001, 2010), for example, 
emphasizes the Aristotelian virtue of “prudence,” 
while Bailey (1964) argues, with echoes of the 
Aristotelian division of moral and intellectual vir- 
tue, that the source of ethics for the public servant 
is an innovative combination of individual moral 
qualities and mental attitudes. The former are 
“courage, optimism, and fairness”; the latter are 
“a recognition of the moral ambiguity of all per- 
sons, the importance of context in determining 
moral priorities, and an understanding of the par- 
adox of procedures.” Bailey’s construct might be 
understood as an update on the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic arrangement of intellectual virtue and 
moral virtue, although it is not clear if that is his 
intention (also see Lilla 1981). 

Chapman (1993) asserts that the personal 
values of public officials are the most important 
element in administrative ethics. He criticizes the 
reliance on professional code of ethics alone 
because they may not help public administrators 
to deal meaningfully with “real” situations. Hart 
(1984) suggests that the necessary traits of char- 
acter for public servants are “superior prudence, 
moral heroism, caring or love for humanity, trust 
in the citizenry, and a continuing quest for moral 
improvement.” Cooper and Wright (1992) argue 
that to the extent that character is important, it can 
often be best taught or encouraged by studying the 
lives of public leaders known for their strength of 
character. Pincoffs (1986) has concluded that a 
virtue-based ethics means that public administra- 
tors should be in the business of “judging” the 
character of their colleagues and prospective char- 
acters. On the one hand, being a “good judge of 
character” may be little more than common sense; 
on the other hand, Pincoffs seems to elevate the 
act of judging character to a kind of skill or even a 
virtue. 
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Social Equity and Sexual Harassment 


The “New Public Administration” followed the 
“Minnowbrook” conference at Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1968. It was organized by Dwight Waldo, 
prompted by complaints that public administra- 
tion as a discipline had become irrelevant (Marini 
1971). The ideas of the New Public Administra- 
tion have drawn considerable attention, which 
may have had as much to do with a dearth of 
new ideas in public administration as with the 
substance of New Public Administration itself, 
which is largely aspirational and politically 
(well) left of center — a product of the 1960s. 
These endeavors have drawn not only attention 
but criticism as well (Golembiewski 1977; also 
Nigro 2014). 

Frederickson, a participant at the Minnowbrook 
conference, more recently has organized a 
“Minnowbrook IP’ and “Minnowbrook MI.” 
In 1968, Frederickson called for a theory of social 
equity as a “pillar’ of public administration. 
Frederickson was concerned that those in public 
administration were making the mistake of assum- 
ing that all citizens are equally situated, ignoring 
their varied social and economic conditions 
(Frederickson 1990). Such an argument, however, 
does not adequately address the way in which an 
administrative, as opposed to a political, call for 
equity would legitimately operate in a republic. 

The “Blacksburg Manifesto,” composed in 
1983, expresses concerns that are similar to 
those at the Minnowbrook but at the same time 
tries to ground those aspirations in the Constitu- 
tion and defend them as legitimate concerns of 
public managers. The Manifesto also emphasizes 
the importance of the values of equity and equality 
given the often-dominant influence of a market- 
driven economy (Wamsley 1990). Hart (1974, 
1984) has further endeavored to integrate a con- 
cern for social equity within the mainstream of 
public administration. 

More recently, and with similar concerns 
about equity and equality, scholars have begun 
to address sexual harassment and related prob- 
lems. Gooden (2015) examines the social equity 
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scholarship published in the Public Administra- 
tion Review (PAR) from 1940 to 2013 and con- 
cludes that less than 5% of all articles published 
in the journal since its inception focus on social 
equity. She argues that scholars and profes- 
sionals need to more thoroughly examine 
issues of procedural and structural inequities. 
Box (2008) argues that public administrators 
and managers play a central role in determining 
which American values are “progressive” and 
which are “regressive,” calling upon officials 
and scholars to promote the former; though, she 
may not adequately acknowledge the complica- 
tions of individual subjectivism and political 
partisanship. 


The Problem of “Dirty Hands” 
and “Many Hands” 


Walzer (1973) argues that “a particular act of 
government may be exactly the right thing to do 
in utilitarian terms and yet leave the man who does 
it guilty of a moral wrong.” In Walzer’s view, the 
problem creates a paradox: the politician must do 
“wrong to do right.” 

Walzer and others suggest that the key question 
is how to punish or hold the dirty-handed official 
accountable even if the leader who gets his hands 
dirty does so in the name of citizens and with their 
implicit approval. If his decision is not democrat- 
ically legitimate, the problem is an abuse of 
power, not a moral dilemma. Some argue that 
neither Walzer nor his philosophical critics recog- 
nize that the problem takes a different form in 
democratic politics (Thompson 1987). 

Political ethics assumes that individuals can, in 
fact, be held responsible for the actions for which 
they are judged, but the structure of public office 
may threaten this assumption because many 
different individuals in an organization contribute 
in many ways to decisions and policies. 
Consequently, it is sometimes difficult, even the- 
oretically, to identify who is responsible for what a 
concern described as “the problem of many 
hands” (Thompson 1980). 
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Ethics Education 


As noted, at the founding of the American Repub- 
lic, moral philosophy was almost without excep- 
tion of a “core” course for those at the 
university — and thus, those expected to assume 
roles of public leadership. In the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries, the broad consensus seems 
to be that ethics can and should be taught (Bruce 
2001), and she also points out that ethics education 
in public administration was not addressed system- 
atically until 1976 following Watergate. Although 
Watergate may have precipitated the contemporary 
emphasis on ethics education, Rohr (1976) warns 
that it might send educators in the wrong direction 
since, among other things, (1) the offenders in 
Watergate were almost all elected or politically 
appointed rather than career administrators and 
(2) ethical problems in government are not sys- 
temic, accordingly, and education should be 
directed toward higher-level ethical challenges. 

A broader difficulty, suggested already in this 
essay, 1s that scholars are not agreed on what 
ethics is; for that reason, consensus on how ethics 
should be taught is hard to achieve. As noted 
above, in an influential essay, Lilla (1981) argues 
that the dominance of rational analysis in political 
science, public administration, and public policy 
has left educators bereft of the capacity for genu- 
ine instruction in moral formation (also see Mayer 
and Harmon 1982; Hejka-Ekins 1998). Over the 
past several decades then, several administrative 
textbooks, or books that may serve as textbooks 
(as opposed to supplementary texts), have 
appeared, among which are Geuras and Garofalo 
(2010), Cooper (2000, 2004, 2012), Bowman and 
Menzel (1998), Bowman and West (2014) and 
Denhardt (1988) who more narrowly focus on 
case studies, or ethical dilemmas, as the pedagog- 
ical tool of choice. 

An area of abiding interest is in the use of 
literature to encourage moral formation, a peda- 
gogy that Herbel (2015) argues to employ a kind 
of literary “case study” that in many instances is 
richer than conventional case studies and does 
more to invoke the imagination and thus 
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potentially strengthen individual character. Rich- 
ardson and Adkins (1997) likewise suggest that 
the use of literature may be the best means of 
ethics education; Sommers (1993) argues that 
the moral dilemma approach should be reserved 
until later in ethics education after students have 
received more substance in their education; other- 
wise, they may only learn casuistry. Holzer 
et al. (1979) note the rich array of ways in which 
literature might enrich ethics education. Dobel 
demonstrates the usefulness of Homer (2006) 
and Dobel (2015) to illuminate questions of ethi- 
cal character and performance. Marini (1992) 
employs Greek tragedy, and Dobel (2015), 
Edmondson (2006, 2015), Herbel (2015), and 
Uhr (2015) argue for the utility of the plays of 
Shakespeare in shaping moral character. 
Jurkiewicz (2006) demonstrates the relevance 
and importance of Toni Morrison’s fiction in pro- 
moting ethical leadership, and Donaldson (2006) 
explains the significance of the American author 
Wendy Wasserstein’s play “An American Daugh- 
ter.” For a more general study of the political and 
moral dimensions of Shakespeare, see, e.g., 
Bloom and Jaffa (1964). 


Ethical (and Unethical) Organizations 


William H. Whyte, in 1956, called attention to the 
baleful effects of the organization on the individ- 
ual. An important contemporary concern 1s 
whether organizations themselves can be ethical 
or unethical. Cooper (1982) addresses the moral 
dimensions of the organizational context, and 
Denhardt (1988) further explores this issue. Coo- 
per argues that the single most salient organiza- 
tional issue is one concerning organizational 
hierarchy and culture, both of which frustrate 
ethical behavior. Mentzel (2015) notes the signif- 
icance of ongoing research into “ethical systems” 
and “high-performing organizations.” Verhezen 
(2008) argues that “integrity” is neither the sole 
possession of the individual nor a discreet quality 
of an organization; rather, it is a quality produced 
by a dynamic interchange of values between the 
individual and the organization. Van Wart and 
Denhardt explain that improved ethics may 
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require organizational structure change, though 
such change may bring unintended adverse results 
(2001). 


Conclusion 


It may be that the best approaches to public ethics 
are comprehensive: Waldo (2000) provides a 
“map” of sorts that frames the relationship 
between public administration and ethics. Based 
on this map, public administrators should have 
strong obligations to self, democracy, general wel- 
fare, and humanity and, at the same time, embrace 
strong obligations to the Constitution, laws, 
organizational-bureaucratic norms, and profes- 
sionalism. Willbern (1984) suggests that six 
types, or levels, of morality for public officials 
exist, involving increasing degrees of complexity 
and subtlety. Cooper (2012) calls for more sys- 
tematic collaborative investigation of salient 
topics in administrative ethics among which he 
suggests are organizational structure and ethics, 
social equity, and American ethical concerns con- 
sidered in a global context. 

Mentzel (2015) reviews research on ethics and 
integrity in public administration in the United 
States published in the journals Public Adminis- 
tration Review and Public Integrity between 2005 
and 2014 and calls for greater cross-fertilization of 
ideas and research strategies combining public 
ethics with various fields including psychology, 
education, and business. Additionally, he empha- 
sizes the need for such research to be more 
grounded in methodological rigor. He notes sev- 
eral “research gaps”: notably, the effectiveness of 
ethical training, the new ethical issues raised by 
technology and information systems, and the 
growing phenomenon of public and private part- 
nerships (Mentzel 2015). 

In conclusion, it may be that for administrative 
ethics scholarship to proceed productively at least 
three considerations might be helpful: First, 
scholars might display a greater awareness of the 
constitutional limitations of the administrative 
role; otherwise, some scholarly activity may 
be largely irrelevant, notwithstanding shifting 
interpretations of the Constitution produced by 
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changing personalities on federal courts and, to a 
lesser degree, state courts. Secondly, scholars 
should recognize when the assumptions behind 
their work are not just political but partisan. This 
does not mean that such partisan-inspired efforts 
are invalid, but it should not be presumed that the 
reader shares such assumptions. For example, as 
fundamental as John Rawls work has proven to be, 
his scholarship is by no means politically neutral; 
accordingly, any proposals for public ethics that 
rest upon his work are likewise colored by his 
political orientation (Rawls 1971). Finally, since 
ethics is an important and ancient field of study, 
contemporary efforts might do more to incorporate 
the moral philosophical tradition. At times, schol- 
arly products, while theoretically interesting, 
appear to be insufficiently philosophically rooted 
and for that reason less compelling than they might 
be. There seems to be ample room for scholars to 
draw more deeply on classical moral philosophy 
such as has been demonstrated, for example, by 
Bok (1989, 1999; also see Fox 2001). 
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Synonyms 


Ethical codes; Kantianism; Morality; Profession- 
alism; Public decision-making; Utilitarianism; 
Values 


Definition 


Public policy may be defined simply as the formal 
and informal courses of action or procedures that 
governments undertake or intentionally choose 
not to undertake. While there are many more 
sophisticated definitions available, this one 
focuses attention on government actions or gov- 
ernment choices to take no action and avoids 
discussions of government officials’ or politi- 
cians’ claims about future plans. 

Ethics can be defined as standards of right and 
wrong that specify what individuals should 
do. Such standards are typically derived from 
(1) principles that form the basis for behavior, 
(2) a consideration of the benefits (or harms) that 
come from taking action, and (3) qualities that 
define a “good” person. In public administration, 
a fourth source is also often used, duty or the 
behaviors expected of an individual as a result of 
his or her role. 


Introduction 


The most common approach to public policy is to 
view it as an exercise in problem-solving. Specif- 
ically, elected officials, assisted by public admin- 
istrators, develop approaches to address public 
problems and then put them into effect. This sim- 
plistic view ignores the political processes 
involved in identifying and defining problems, 
proposing solutions, and then putting them into 
action. Worse, this view assumes that public 
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problems can be neatly defined, solutions are 
readily available, the impact of those solutions 
on humans is known, the process is rational, and 
political agreement along with the will to execute 
policy choices exists. Most significantly, the 
problem-solving approach ignores the myriad of 
ethical questions and dilemmas that face those 
individuals participating in the policy process. 

Is a given public policy ethical? From the 
standpoint of ethics, public policies are typically 
evaluated either in terms of their conformity with 
principles or the consequences of the policy. If 
one adopts the principles-based (also known as 
deontological) approach, a policy can be evalu- 
ated based on whether it meets a society’s gener- 
ally accepted principles of right and wrong, such 
as equal treatment before the law. Alternatively, 
one can evaluate a policy based on the results 
(also known as consequentialism) or conse- 
quences it actually achieves. 

However, it is also possible to examine a given 
public policy at three different levels. First, one 
can focus at the broadest level and look at the 
policy itself. Second, attention could be placed 
on the process used to make the decision to 
enact a particular policy. Finally, one could exam- 
ine the ethical issues that arise as part of the 
implementation of the policy. The remainder of 
this article will be organized following this pat- 
tern. To assist the reader, examples will be used 
from a current, at the time of this publication, 
public policy/ethics controversy — the Flint, Mich- 
igan, water crisis — to illustrate the deontological 
and consequentialist approaches to ethics at each 
of the three levels. 


Flint, Michigan, Water Crisis 


In 2011, the governor of Michigan appointed an 
emergency manager to take over the city in 
response to its fiscal crisis. Decades of shrinking 
population and industries moving out resulted in a 
much smaller, poorer city dealing with financial 
obligations made when the city was larger and 
more prosperous. As part of cost-cutting mea- 
sures, in June 2013, the city council and the emer- 
gency manager chose to take the city off the 
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Detroit water system and draw water directly from 
the Flint River. 

Residents began complaining about the taste, 
smell, and appearance of the Flint River water 
almost immediately after the switch. But 
Michigan’s Department of Environmental Quality 
(MDEQ) and Flint water officials repeatedly 
claimed there was nothing wrong with the water. 
A medical study done by Dr. Hanna-Attisha con- 
firmed that levels of lead in the blood of children 
had almost doubled after the switch in water 
source. In September, a research team from Vir- 
ginia Tech led by Dr. Marc Edwards confirmed 
that the corrosive nature of the water from the 
Flint River was leaching lead from the inside of 
water pipes, causing the higher levels of lead in 
residents’ blood. Throughout, MDEQ and Flint 
water officials denied there was a problem, chal- 
lenged research results, and even submitted false 
test results. A whistle-blower inside the regional 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) office, 
Miguel Del Toral, pushed the EPA to take action 
but was largely marginalized. Once results from 
the Virginia Tech study became public, MDEQ 
and Flint water officials finally admitted there was 
a problem with water quality, corrective action 
began. Readers who want to learn more detail 
about the Flint River water crisis should go to 
http://flintwaterstudy.org/. 


Is the Policy Ethical? 


All public policies have ethical implications. This 
is So because a public policy embodies the value 
preferences of its proponents. Moreover, because 
it is “public,” once enacted, a public policy 
impacts human beings in some way, positively 
or negatively, directly or indirectly (Gawthrop 
1998). A straightforward example is the Nazi 
policy of exterminating the Jewish population 
during WWII known as “the final solution.” This 
policy reflected the value preferences of the Nazi 
elite (specifically, their belief in Aryan supremacy 
and the inferiority of all others, especially Jews) 
and led directly to the deaths of six million Jews. 
Taking a principles-based approach, the final solu- 
tion clearly violates the widely accepted value that 
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human life should not be taken except in limited 
circumstances (such as self-defense). From a con- 
sequentialist viewpoint, the policy’s deadly 
impact on the Jewish community in Europe 
makes it clearly unethical. However, analyses of 
most public policies typically do not yield such 
clear-cut results. 

To begin with, public policy is the result of 
some political process. All political processes 
involve both conflict and compromise. Compro- 
mises can, and often do, produce public policy 
that is vague or even contradictory in an attempt to 
satisfy the parties involved. In such cases, it can be 
quite challenging to examine a policy’s ethical 
implications prior to implementation. 

Moreover, public policy often yields mixed 
results making an examination of the consequences 
frustrating. As noted earlier, the problem-solving 
approach to public policy means government often 
attempts to “solve” a social problem by trying to 
influence or induce change in human behavior. 
However, human behavior is quite complex and 
highly adaptive; social scientists cannot with any 
level of certainty predict in advance how individ- 
uals or social groups will respond to any particular 
policy initiative. Thus, a given policy may lead to 
an improvement for some individuals or groups 
while having neutral or negative impacts on others. 
And any or all of those consequences may be 
unanticipated. 

In the Michigan case, public law (PA 436) pro- 
vides for a state-appointed emergency manager to 
take over a city or school district when a financial 
emergency exists. A declaration of financial emer- 
gency is made only after a lengthy review process, 
and the entity’s elected representatives decide 
whether or not to accept a state-appointed emer- 
gency manager or pursue one of three other 
options. From a principles-based approach to 
ethics, such a law satisfies citizen expectations 
that the government behaves responsibly and pru- 
dently with public money. From a consequentialist- 
based approach, the majority of citizens in Mich- 
igan benefit as they are protected from being 
forced to pay more taxes to cover the costs of 
(potentially) profligate elected officials or irre- 
sponsible administrators in other jurisdictions. 
However, it is also clear that a minority of 
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citizens (the residents of Flint) suffered from 
choices elected leaders and public administrators 
made as part of implementation. 

Like a Russian matryoshka (nesting) doll, a 
policy can be seen as a series of interlocking 
decisions that begin with the political process 
and end with implementation. Thus, to evaluate 
a public policy from the standpoint of ethics, one 
should not focus exclusively on the policy. Rather, 
it is essential to consider the decisions made 
throughout the policy process, including the polit- 
ical process used to make the choice to pursue a 
particular policy option and how the policy was 
actually executed or implemented. 


The Political Process 


The decision to pursue a particular policy option is 
a political decision. All regimes, whether author- 
itarian or democratic, seek legitimacy. That is, all 
political regimes want their citizens to voluntarily 
accept them. Regimes seek legitimacy as a way to 
reduce the costs of policing the population and 
increase the odds the ruling class (elected or oth- 
erwise) will be able to enjoy the privileges that 
come with ruling. Thus, regimes typically seek 
ways to ensure their policy choices are viewed 
as legitimate. 

Many factors affect the perceived legitimacy of 
a government, and there is not enough space here 
to examine them all. But one way in which legit- 
imacy is linked to ethics is through basic percep- 
tions about the “morality” of the regime and its 
decisions. If the regime is viewed as legitimate, 
citizens will believe it is morally correct (ethical) 
to accept and obey the regime’s decisions. It is in 
this way that a connection can be made between 
legitimacy and ethics. 

In looking at a public policy decision process, 
two considerations seem paramount for the ulti- 
mate decision to be seen as legitimate and there- 
fore ethical. The first consideration concerns 
affected citizens’ ability to participate and actual 
participation in the process. The second consider- 
ation deals with the openness or transparency of 
the decision process. Specifically, affected citi- 
zens need access to the information necessary to 
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make an informed choice about the policy and be 
able to effectively participate. 

Citizens and outside observers can have quite 
different perceptions about the legitimacy of a 
policy. From the citizens’ standpoint, their percep- 
tions determine whether they choose to regard a 
policy as legitimate. Do those affected by the 
decision believe they can in some way influence 
the outcome? To the extent they believe they can, 
they are liable to accept the policy as legitimate 
and, therefore, will see obedience as the morally 
correct response. Similarly, if the citizens believe 
the decision process was open or fair, they will 
probably accept the policy as legitimate. 

Outside observers, however, who are inter- 
ested in evaluating a policy should look carefully 
for more information. Specifically, they should 
seek data concerning the actual decision process, 
including the ability of those affected by the pol- 
icy to meaningfully participate in the process of 
choosing and the access of those individuals to all 
information needed to make an informed decision. 
Simply because a democracy exists does not guar- 
antee that these two considerations will be met. 

A wide range of factors can limit meaningful 
participation in policy decisions and, therefore, 
raise questions about the legitimacy of the deci- 
sion. In the context of US politics, the involve- 
ment of special interest groups and the wealthy in 
political processes often raises questions about the 
ability of ordinary citizens to meaningfully partic- 
ipate in the policy process. Many nations have an 
identifiable minority group (religious, racial, eth- 
nic origin, language, culture) that is excluded 
from meaningful participation in politics. Restric- 
tions on news media, a tendency to classify infor- 
mation as “state secrets,” or a population that 
lacks access to communication systems can all 
inhibit the ability of individuals or groups to get 
the information essential to participate in the pub- 
lic policy process. 

For example, in the case of Flint, Michigan, the 
decision to take the city off of Detroit water was 
made by the elected city council by a 7-1 vote, a 
decision approved by the city’s emergency man- 
ager. Since the city council voted on the decision, 
and members of that council were chosen by the 
citizens of Flint through the electoral process, one 
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could conclude that the people affected (the citi- 
zens of Flint) had participated through their rep- 
resentatives in the decision to use Flint River 
water. However, city council members apparently 
were not fully informed about the potential health 
risks, nor were they advised that the MDEQ had 
told Flint water officials it was not necessary to 
use corrosion control techniques (to keep lead out 
of the water) for a year. Simply put, the city 
council which represented the people most 
affected by the decision does not appear to have 
had access to all the information needed to make a 
truly informed decision. This lack of transparency, 
coupled with the real and potential health impact 
of the decision, left the citizens of Flint feeling not 
only angry but as though their own government 
had betrayed them. 

According to Svara (2015), public administra- 
tors have eight basic responsibilities. One of those 
is a duty to provide elected officials with all the 
information needed to make informed decisions, 
including information that may not support the 
known preferences of those elected officials. 
Looking at the decision process in the Flint case 
from a principles-based approach, one can con- 
clude that administrators in MDEQ and the Flint 
water utility failed to provide elected officials with 
the information necessary to make the best deci- 
sions, a primary duty of public administrators. 
From a consequentialist approach, the result of 
not providing accurate, timely information to the 
Flint City Council was a bad decision that may 
have long-lasting, negative impacts on the health 
of citizens. 


Implementation 


When public policy involves taking action to 
address an identified problem, implementation 
emerges as a central concern in any discussion 
of public policy and ethics. The responsibility 
for implementation of public policy rests with 
those public administrators who create and man 
the organization that will carry out the policy, 
develop the instructions that will guide its 
day-to-day operation, and interact with the citi- 
zens who will (hopefully) benefit from the policy. 
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Modern government has adopted the bureau- 
cratic model first described by Max Weber (1973) 
as the most efficient and effective form of orga- 
nizing large numbers of people to undertake gov- 
ernment work. In the bureaucratic model, 
emphasis is placed on specialization, consistency, 
compliance with rules, and efficiency. But while 
bureaucracy has many benefits, it also has a num- 
ber of flaws that can lead to unethical behavior at 
either the individual or the group level. 


Individual-Level Concerns 

For example, bureaucracy’s emphasis on rules 
compliance creates two problems. Robert Merton 
(1957) noted that the emphasis bureaucracies 
place on compliance with rules leads public 
administrators to elevate obedience to primary 
importance, even above helping the citizens their 
agency is supposed to serve. This can lead to 
administrators carrying out policies that are harm- 
ful to individuals or groups or denying help to 
those who may need it in the name of “following 
the rules.” 

This emphasis on compliance and obedience 
leads to a second problem. Cooper (1998) argues 
that public administrators are accountable to 
supervisors, the elected officials who oversee the 
agency’s work, and the citizens they serve. 
Administrators, however, are likely to focus atten- 
tion on their accountability to the supervisors they 
encounter on a daily basis and pay much less 
attention to more distant elected officials and the 
citizenry who have only the most limited ability to 
hold administrators accountable for their deci- 
sions. Thus, they are likely to do what they are 
told to do by their supervisor, even if that may be 
harmful to the citizens they are supposed to serve. 

Beyond the problems caused by a compliance 
mentality, the modern bureaucracy is character- 
ized by what Adams and Balfour (2009) refer to as 
a scientific-analytic mind-set. In this mind-set, 
individuals approach their work focusing on the 
technical aspects rather than the real or potential 
human impact, increasing their propensity to 
make unethical choices. Thus, an administrator 
might place their attention on the proper interpre- 
tation of a regulation rather than how the various 
interpretations would affect individual lives. 
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This mind-set is buttressed by the specializa- 
tion, diffusion of responsibility, and compart- 
mentalization typical of government agencies. 
Specialization, diffusion, and compartmentaliza- 
tion create an environment where it is difficult to 
determine who is responsible for any given deci- 
sion or outcome, making it much easier for 
unethical individuals to hide their misbehavior. 
But even well-meaning administrators can suffer 
from this structure. Ultimately, modern bureau- 
cracy separates decisions from consequences in a 
way that allows individuals to make choices that 
may seem rational and appropriate but can have 
devastating impacts on others and their commu- 
nities (Jurkiewicz 2012). 

In the case of the water crisis in Flint, it seems 
clear that the primary mission of MDEQ and the 
Flint water utility 1s to protect individual citizens 
from the health risks associated with bad water. 
However, individuals working in MDEQ and the 
Flint water utility clearly were focused on the 
technical aspects of their work — and compliance 
with what they believed were the requirements of 
environmental law — not on prevention of lead 
poisoning. The subsequent arguments, carried 
out via e-mail and exposed in the press, over 
who was responsible for the water crisis illustrate 
how challenging it can be to establish account- 
ability and responsibility in a modern 
bureaucracy. 

Svara (2015) lists as the first responsibility of 
public administrators the obligation to put the 
public interest above the interests of the individual 
administrator or his or her agency. Thus, from a 
principles-based approach, administrators in 
MDEQ and the Flint water utility violated the 
primary duty of any public administrator to put 
the public first. Instead, administrators were 
focused on the technicalities of legal compliance 
and the need to cut costs. From a consequentialist 
standpoint, the result of that focus was a bad 
decision that put the health of thousands of peo- 
ple, including children, at risk. 


Group-Level Concerns 

At the group level, two concerns about 
bureaucracy can be clearly linked to ethics. The 
first is known as bureaucratic autonomy. The 
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second deals with organizational culture, specifi- 
cally the possibility of an organizational culture 
that fosters and/or encourages unethical behavior. 

Bureaucracies have missions, and the adminis- 
trators who staff them typically believe in that 
mission. The result is the tendency for adminis- 
trators to become very loyal to the agency they 
serve — and very defensive of its prerogatives, 
privileges, and actions (“turf battle” or “turf 
war’). Unfortunately, many problems govern- 
ments face require multiple agencies or levels of 
government to work together to carry out a 
solution — and its associated public policy. In the 
case of the water crisis in Flint, Michigan, this 
phenomenon can be seen in MDEQ’s public 
attacks criticizing the work of outside researchers 
documenting the health hazard to citizens and 
Flint water officials submitting false test results 
to EPA as part of efforts to defend their agencies. 
The “turf battle’ problem is illustrated in the 
memorandums and e-mails going back and forth 
between the MDEQ and its federal counterpart, 
EPA, arguing over what should be done, by 
whom, and how in response to outside reports 
confirming the existence of a health hazard from 
the use of Flint River water. 

But bureaucracies also have organizational 
cultures — cultures that can foster or even encour- 
age unethical behavior. In its ultimate form, orga- 
nizational evil, the organizational culture may 
have a set of principles that actually has as its 
purpose harming others, with no regard for any 
consequences beyond the benefits the organiza- 
tion and its members may receive from the 
unethical behavior (Jurkiewicz 2012). In the case 
of the Flint water crisis, there does not seem to be 
an ethic of evil. But clearly, there was a culture 
that felt it was appropriate to falsify test results 
and attack the work of concerned researchers to 
protect the organization. 
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Introduction 

For the past century, scholarly discourse 


concerning public administration has reflected an 
ethos suffused with an array of ideals enabling 
public administrators not only to make sense of 
but also to commit themselves to that ethos. 
Where those ideals are normative — a professional 
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ethos, for example — they motivate or mandate 
conduct on the part of those whose desire is to 
participate in or to shape their lives according to 
those ideals (Reynolds 1993). This decision, 
when made by public administrators motivated 
by normative ideals — in particular, ethical princi- 
ples and religious morals — triggers this discussion 
concerning ethics and religion in public adminis- 
tration (Brewer et al. 2000; Crewson 1997; Hous- 
ton 2000, 2006; Jurkiewicz et al. 1998; Perry and 
Wise 1990; van Loon et al. 2015; Wright 2001). 
This survey discusses first, ethics and public 
administration, and second, religion and public 
administration. Three critical matters arising 
from these discussions will then be considered if 
scholars are to become more inclusive by not 
contemptuously dismissing ethics and/or religion 
from their inquiries or by pitting either or both 
against science, but instead, to consider how 
ethics and religion might inform and expand the 
study of public administration, as social scientists 
once did (Tonnies 1964; Weber 1968, 1992). 


Ethics and Public Administration 


Similar to an ocean’s tide, scholarly interest in 
ethics and public administration during the past 
century has ebbed and flowed. The tide rose in 
the 1940s with the Friedrich and Finer debates 
(Stewart 1985) and then ebbed, although Leys 
(1943), Appleby (1952), and Bailey (1964) made 
contributions. The tide rose again in the early 
1970s, only to ebb yet rise again in the mid-1980s 
and early 1990s as the number of national confer- 
ences, course offerings, and literature devoted to 
the topic increased (Adams 1994, p. 292; Bowman 
et al. 2001, p. 194). The Handbook of Administra- 
tive Ethics explicates seven areas of scholarly inter- 
est across those decades: administrative ethics as a 
field of study; philosophical perspectives in admin- 
istrative ethics; contexts of administrative ethics; 
maintaining ethical conduct (external and internal 
controls); administrative ethics in American soci- 
ety; and, administrative ethics in other cultures 
(Cooper 2000). 

From the beginning, one force influencing this 
tide was the assumption that adding a “fourth 
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ʻe’ — ethics — to the holy trilogy of efficiency, 
economy, and effectiveness” (Menzel 2007, p. 10) 
would reform government and restore public trust 
in it (Thomas 1998; Vigoda 2000; Vigoda-Gadot 
2007). To this end, the literature highlighted ethical 
values, ethical leadership, teaching ethics, and stan- 
dards associated with professional ethics. 


Ethical Values 

A number of values shape a public service ethos 
and are believed to motivate public administrators 
to conduct themselves ethically (Kalu 2003), 
including among others: accountability, collegial- 
ity, integrity, impartiality, loyalty, equality, and 
dedication to a public rather than private interest 
or self-interest (Brereton and Temple 1999; 
O’Toole 1993; Paine 1994; Rayner et al. 2011). 

Others have argued that lofty ideals — like the 
“common good” — motivate public administrators 
to conduct themselves ethically. Yet others have 
maintained that professional codes provide the 
motive. O’Toole (2006) observed how, over the 
past several decades, the management skills and 
business-like methods associated with the New 
Public Management (NPM) supplanted lofty 
ideals. The result is “the ideal of public service 
and public service ethos inspired by it...have 
ceased to play an important part in public life” 
(p. 100). 

Questioning all of this, Perry et al. (2010) won- 
der whether personal, subjective values predis- 
pose individuals to dedicate themselves to public 
administration and, once employed, to conduct 
themselves in ways reflecting public sector 
values. 


Ethical Leadership 

Ethical leadership is generally defined as “the 
demonstration of normatively appropriate con- 
duct through two-way communication, reinforce- 
ment, and decision making” (Brown et al. 2005, 
p. 120). 

Surprisingly, little mention has been made of 
its ethical dimensions (Treviño et al. 2003). 
Ciulla’s (2004) review of 1,800 abstracts from 
seven disciplines confirms this finding. That 
said, Bowman et al. (2001) identify four “pillars” 
of public administration ethics: (1) value 
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awareness; (2) ethical reasoning skills; (3) the 
role of law; and, (4) organizational implementa- 
tion (p. 195). To construct professional practice 
upon such pillars, Cooper (2012) offers a dynamic 
ethical decision-making process whereby public 
administrators gather and analyze facts given their 
roles, responsibilities, and ethical principles. In 
addition, this process sensitizes public administra- 
tors to the indicators of ethical dilemmas and 
challenges them as well to design scenarios, pro- 
ject probable consequences, and defend their deci- 
sions. Jacobs (2013) adds that Cooper’s process 
also prepares public administrators to build more 
ethical organizations and communities, what 
Raile (2013) recently called “building ethical cap- 
ital” in public organizations. Rooney and 
McKenna (2008) suggest developing a “sociol- 
ogy of wise practice” — an aesthetics-based 
approach to developing organizational 
wisdom — that would enable public administrators 
to create the conditions for wise practice within 
themselves as they understand the social relational 
structures and processes that build and sustain 
practical wisdom in organizations. 

Positive ethical climate has also figured prom- 
inently. A number of scholars suggest, for exam- 
ple, that ethical leaders apply a social learning 
perspective to exert a positive influence upon the 
ethical climate of their organizations (Berman 
et al. 1994; Brown et al. 2005; Cooper and Wright 
1992; Moore and Sparrow 1990). Public admin- 
istrators provide this leadership by incorporating 
ethical concern into personnel systems (from 
selection through training to evaluation), adopting 
an ethics code, and requiring compliance with 
pertinent laws (Brumback 1991; Menzel and Car- 
son 1999). As role models, they also make ethical 
decisions, conduct themselves ethically, set stan- 
dards for appropriate conduct, and provide formal 
ethics training (Beeri et al. 2012; Cohen 1993; 
Frisque and Kolb 2008; Treviño 1990; Treviño 
et al. 2008; Valentine and Fleischman 2004; West 
and Berman 2004). Additionally, they collaborate 
by forming “covenantal relationships” with fol- 
lowers (Barnett and Schubert 2002). 

Summarizing this literature, Heres and 
Lasthuizen note that ethical leaders are moral, 
build positive leader-follower relationships, and 
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manage morally. What they minimally achieve is 
to minimize conduct that is detrimental to the 
leader, group, or organization. More maximally, 
their efforts improve their followers’ overall per- 
formance (2013, pp. 51—70). 

Continuing education programs aimed at 
improving the organization’s ethical climate 
appear to be important and, in particular, pro- 
grams emphasizing values, adhering to legal stan- 
dards, and avoiding wrongdoing as well as 
practicing value-centered, decision-making pro- 
cesses (including scenarios, role-plays, and 
group activities that provide in-depth information 
about cases and simulate the workplace). Critical 
in this regard is directing participants to focus 
upon concrete ethical practices not abstractions 
(Stewart and Sprinthall 1993). Workshops 
stressing greater accountability and trustworthi- 
ness also appear to improve ethical climate. More- 
over, workshops providing opportunities for 
participants to interact with ethics officials 
increase their positive feelings about the knowl- 
edge gained as well as increase the participants’ 
willingness to seek advice from those officials 
(Raile 2013, p. 259). 

While ethical leadership is said to correlate 
with a more positive ethical climate (Berman 
et al. 1998), Menzel (1995) is cautious, as a pos- 
itive ethical climate may actually lessen man- 
agers’ perceptions of wrongdoing in their 
organizations. Menzel (1996a) also found a mis- 
match between individual beliefs and perceptions 
concerning prevailing ethical norms — generating 
“ethical stress” — that can decrease job satisfaction 
as well as increase perceptions that employee 
turnover is a problem. 

Scholars have also considered the opposite 
scenario: Leaders who beget negative perceptions 
of ethical climate. While ethics regulations and 
laws contribute to a positive ethical climate, they 
require compliance, thus encouraging lower ethi- 
cality, not the kind of commitment that builds a 
positive ethical climate (Menzel 1999). Moreover, 
although public employees may view the imple- 
mentation of codes of ethics as effective (Bowman 
and Knox 2008), doing so has produced mixed 
results (Ashkanasy et al. 2000; James 2000). 
Additionally, emphasizing ethical rules “can be 
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viewed as condescension or hypocrisy, particu- 
larly if employees believe that supervisors act 
unethically” (Raile 2013, p. 255). Not only that, 
while codes specify what members of an organi- 
zation should aspire to, the existence of those 
codes provides no guarantee that followers will 
embody the content of those codes in their con- 
duct (Brown 2007). Furthermore, investing in 
systems of ethics regulations emphasizing various 
dimensions of good governance are oftentimes 
met with resistance, as followers may envision 
structural change as a mechanism for increasing 
managerial control which, in turn, generates resis- 
tance (Cowell et al. 2014). Commensurate with 
Maclagan’s (1998) discussion, Baserman and 
Tenbrunsel (2011) identified how compliance ini- 
tiatives can promote unethical conduct. Lastly, 
organizational politics can negatively influence 
perceptions of an organization’s ethical climate 
(Vashdi et al. 2012). To correct negative percep- 
tions, Brey (2000) has suggested that leaders sub- 
ject the tools and practices of ethics rules and 
regulations to critical analysis using three values: 
democracy, freedom, and privacy. 

Summarizing this body of literature, Heres and 
Lasthuizen observe that “[e]thical leadership is, to 
an important extent, in the eye of the beholder.” 
Ethical leaders deliberately build a more positive 
ethical climate in their organizations and, due to 
this, have “a reputation for being ethically com- 
petent” (2013, pp. 52—53). It might be added, and 
vice-versa. 


Teaching Ethics 

Only relatively recently has ethics education has 
been added to graduate public administration pro- 
grams. Similar to the tide ebbing and flowing with 
respect to scholarly interest in ethics and public 
administration, interest in teaching ethics has 
grown since the 1960s for a number of reasons, 
most oftentimes spurred by scandal, the desire for 
greater social equity, and demands by professional 
associations and organization to include ethics in 
the curriculum (Plant 2013). 

Empirical studies have identified effective 
approaches to teaching ethics (Bruce 1998; 
Menzel 1997). Even though these studies cut 
across disciplines, similar pedagogical goals are 
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evident. These include: ethical awareness and 
sensitivity; ethical reasoning; knowledge of ethi- 
cal thought; and, practice/experience that often 
involves immersion in cases that approximate 
reality (Cooper and Menzel 2013, p. 91). Focus- 
ing upon traditional classrooms, Shareef (2008) 
offers a “values/public failure decision-making 
model” for ethics educators to introduce to grad- 
uate students. Jacobs (2013) offers an “integrated 
pedagogical model” for intentionally cultivating a 
classroom culture wherein students learn to appre- 
ciate the normative foundations of ethical thought 
that will prove relevant for public administration 
practice (pp. 95-130). Svara’s (2015) “ethics 
primer” introduces the fundamentals of adminis- 
trative responsibility and ethics, linking these 
ideas to the nature of the administrative process 
and the work of professional administrators. 

Recent discourse concerning “ethical compe- 
tence” (Cooper and Menzel 2013) implies the 
existence of a body of knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and abilities — ethical “competencies” (Bowman 
et al. 2004a, b; Reamer 2013; Svara 2009) — spec- 
ifying the content of ethical leadership. Of this 
content, Jurkiewicz states “Ethical competence 
can be defined, taught, and measured” and draws 
upon Kohlberg’s stages of moral development to 
identify five factors of ethical competence for 
ethics educators to inculcate in students (2013, 
pp. 131-153). Assuming that Jurkiewicz is cor- 
rect, traditional public administration training pro- 
grams or continuing education programs, like the 
workshops mentioned above, provide venues 
where this content can be taught, practiced, and 
inculcated. 

Concerning textbooks, Bowman et al. reported 
in 2001 that “the sheer quantity of ethics discus- 
sion can only be described as modest.” Further- 
more, excellence in ethics and technical ability are 
“curiously unrelated in this literature.” In addi- 
tion, the “set of personal, professional, organiza- 
tional, and societal values and the conflicting 
demands that inevitably arise among them” is 
not delineated, making it difficult grasp the larger 
environment of ethical concerns for public admin- 
istrators. Lastly, “the rich diversity of conceptual 
schema, provocative commentaries, controversial 
case studies, and empirical data (as noted) seems 
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underrepresented.” More significantly, the texts 
“do not directly explain the ‘e’ word.” And lastly, 
“[i]f ethics is action (a common implication of 
ethics definitions), then a discussion in greater 
depth than typically provided is needed” (2001, 
p. 201). 

Subsequently, textbooks have been authored 
that integrate ethical theory with practice for stu- 
dents to learn and apply the knowledge, skills, 
abilities, and attitudes associated with ethical 
leadership (Cooper 2012; Geuras and Garofalo 
2010; Jordan and Gray 2011; Martinez 2009; 
Menzel 2012; Svara 2015). 

Where ethics education exists, Heres and 
Lasthuizen (2013) ask: Do public administration 
ethics educators develop those values and compe- 
tencies in students so they embody it in their 
professional practice? 

O’Fallon and Butterfield’s (2005) review of 
research published between 1996 and 2003 
revealed positive correlations between moral 
development/ethical judgment and ethical inten- 
tions/conduct. Three studies noted positive corre- 
lations on measures of moral judgment and 
behavioral outcomes (Blasi 1980; Thoma 1994; 
Thoma et al. 1986). Integrity test measures admin- 
istered after ethics education validly predict over- 
all job performance (Schmidt and Hunter 1998). 
Empirical evidence also indicates positive corre- 
lations between ethics and performance (Berman 
et al. 1994; Bruce 1998; Burke and Black 1990; 
Menzel 1992, 1993, 1995, 1996a, b, 1997). 
Concerning the standard of assessment used to 
determine whether ethics education positively 
impacts workplaces, it has been argued that suc- 
cess evidences itself as public administrators indi- 
rectly improve perceptions of ethical climate in 
their organizations (LeClair and Ferrell 2000; 
Valentine and Fleischman 2004). 

In contrast, traditional ethics programs do not 
appear to impact ethical decision making in the 
workplace because, as people confront ethical 
dilemmas, the basic psychology of decision 
making generates blind spots — ethical fading, 
for example — eradicating ethical considerations 
from the decision-making process (Bazerman and 
Tenbrunsel 2011). Then, too, as ethical standards 
shift, people neglect to notice and act on the 
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unethical behavior of others. Jacobs (2015) has 
argued that ethics education as it is described in 
much of the literature falls short because the 
decision-making processes taught are rooted in 
science and/or art but do not develop insight in 
students. Brady (2003) points to the moral com- 
plexity of a public administrator’s daily life as 
limiting the potential for ethics education to 
impact workplaces positively. Moral complexity 
derives for the most part “from the contest 
between ethical universals and particulars as hav- 
ing claims on the public servant’s professional 
life.” Responding to this contest, public adminis- 
trators apply those universals to the particulars. As 
a result, public policy oftentimes is not 
implemented as analysts wish, but is “hammered 
out in compromises among the clash of special 
interests, as though the special interests are what 
prevent truly ethical public policy from being 
adopted” (p. 532). 

Of the 460 articles published between 2004 
and 2015 in the Journal of Public Affairs 
Education — which seeks to advance teaching 
and learning as well as the enterprise of public 
affairs education through focused, high-quality 
research — ethics did not rank among the top five 
topics covered (Network of Schools of Public 
Policy and Affairs 2016). Similarly, of the 201 arti- 
cles published by the Journal of Public Affairs 
Education between 2009 and 2015, only two 
discussed teaching ethics and one treated of ethics 
in passing. 


Standards Associated with Professional Ethics 
Professional associations have figured promi- 
nently in accrediting programs as well as the 
training and credentialing public administrators. 
These associations also assist in socializing public 
administrators to conduct themselves ethically 
(Pandey and Stazyk 2008). They do so by pro- 
moting ethical values (Eikenberry 2009; Rainey 
and Ryu 2004). 

In 2001, Bowman et al. observed that no for- 
mal standards identifying the scope and content of 
ethics in public administration exist (p. 195). 
Eight years later, the Network of Schools of Pub- 
lic Policy, Affairs, and Administration adopted 
accreditation standards requiring programs — the 
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mission, governance, and curriculum — to 
“demonstrably emphasize public service values.” 
Defining those values as “important and enduring 
beliefs, ideals and principles shared by members 
of a community about what is good and desirable 
and what is not,” NASPAA also specifies their 
contents — “competencies” — but allows programs 
to “identify the boundaries of the public service 
values it emphasizes, be they procedural or 
substantive, as the basis for distinguishing itself 
from other professional degree programs.” How- 
ever, NASPAA does not require that an ethics 
course be included in the curriculum or of students 
(2014, p. 2). 

The International City/County Management 
Association (ICMA) promulgated its Code of 
Ethics in 1924, revising it in 2015. In 1972, the 
ICMA Executive Board adopted “Guidelines,” also 
revised in 2015 (ICMA, n.d.). The Code’s 12 tenets 
represent aspirational principles intended to guide 
ICMA members’ deliberative process, while the 
guidelines identify conduct applying those princi- 
ples. In 2014, ICMA adopted a set of revised rules 
of procedure for enforcement of its Code. 

The American Society for Public Administra- 
tion (ASPA) adopted its first Code of Ethics in 
1984, revising it in 1994 and again in 2013 to 
include 8 principles and 37 practices (ASPA 
2013). In 2015, ASPA adopted a procedure for 
reviewing complaints regarding ASPA members 
who are alleged to have conducted themselves in 
ways that do not reflect its Code (ASPA 2015). 
Plant (2000) and Svara (2014) both have pointed 
to ASPA’s role in promoting ethical standards. 

Plant believes the significance of professional 
codes of ethics is how “they can lift individual 
public servants above the ‘do’s and don’t’s’ of 
ordinary organizational life to give meaning and 
reality to the highest values of a democratic soci- 
ety” (2000, p. 328). As a survey of ASPA mem- 
bers found, codes might promote the perception 
that this is the single most important activity a 
professional organization, like ASPA, performs 
(Bowman 1990, p. 352). While this statement 
may be accurate, the data are dated. For his part, 
Adams (2001) argues that “the association of 
ethics and professionalism is oxymoronic” 


(p. 291). 
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Summary 

Situating this body of literature in the historical 
context of public service ethics, Adams (1994) 
has argued that despite many advances, technical 
rationality has rendered professionalism in public 
administration morally vacuous, anti-democratic, 
and holding the profession of public administra- 
tion in bondage to modernity. Further investiga- 
tion 1s required to determine what this implies for 
practitioners who are imbued with a public service 
ideals, what a code of ethics implies for their 
organizations, and what all of this requires of 
ethics educators. 

Scholars also do not agree about how public 
administration ethics should be conceptualized. 
With little empirical evidence demonstrating the 
positive impact of ethics upon the quality of service 
delivery (Stensota 2010), more research is required 
not only to determine what that impact may or may 
not be, but also to provide ethics educators feed- 
back about enhancements they may need to make 
to programs, courses, and workshops. 

Furthermore, the language of the literature is 
changing. As the concept of public service values 
is supplanting that of public ethics, this “creates a 
quandary for public administration ethicists,” 
Plant observes. He then asks: “Do the new stan- 
dards narrow the definition of ethical competence, 
or do they require ethicists to provide the range of 
competencies related to public values?” (2013, 
p. 198). Further inquiry into the issue of language, 
its meaning, and what all of this implies for teach- 
ing public administration as well as its practice 1s 
also needed. 


Religion and Public Administration 


Concerning the topic of religion and public admin- 
istration, the literature 1s scant (Farmer 2005; King 
2007), indicating that the moral values of the world’s 
religious traditions have generally been excluded 
from the discourse (Lowery 2005). Of the literature 
that does include religion, most considers the con- 
tributions of religious traditions — primarily Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Islam — and some has 
examined the contributions of more than one reli- 
gious tradition (Shah et al. 2007). 
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Shah et al. divided this body of literature 
among three categories (2007, p. 5), placing into 
the first category authors who only indirectly 
address religion and public administration by 
referencing moral values that may or may not be 
influenced by religious considerations. The 
majority of this literature focuses upon Western 
nations, although some more recent literature 
focuses upon developing nations. Of the contents 
of this first category, Shah et al. conclude: “The 
mainstream public administration/management 
literature has not directly addressed the issue of 
religion in public management” (p. 5). 

Into the second category are placed authors 
who address religion as part of a broader discus- 
sion concerning the influence and relevance of 
Western culture and context to public administra- 
tion and public sector reform. Again, some works 
examine developing nations. Of the contents of 
this category, Shah et al. conclude: “In the context 
of developing countries, a number of works have 
acknowledged the importance of institutions and 
cultural context, although they do not address the 
cultural or religious specificities of countries” 
(p. 6). 

Into the third category are placed authors who 
examined faith/religion and public administration 
from a comparative perspective (across religious 
traditions) as well as from the perspective of indi- 
vidual traditions. Shah et al. do not comment 
directly about these studies, few in number. 

Widening their focus, Shah et al. present some 
“nearly relevant” studies discussing religion and 
politics (but not religion and public administra- 
tion), cultural/social factors impacting public 
administration reforms (usually not including 
religion), and religious models and experiences 
of public administration (often studied by adher- 
ents of a particular faith, Islamics in particular). 
Summarizing this body of literature, Shah 
et al. observe: 

.. much is at the level of advocacy of an ideological 

perspective rather than critical academic writing. 

Much tends to defend a perspective and set of 

values that are taken to underlie public management 

rather than being based on empirical research. 

Authors often defend the faith base of forms of 


public administration or management that are little 
different from “western” forms. (p. 18) 
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Substantive Definitions 

While this division of the literature assists in situ- 
ating its contents, the judgments concerning each 
division may be faulty, as they assume what Griel 
calls a “substantive definition” of religion (2009, 
p. 143) which differentiates between “wrongdo- 
ing” and “immorality” (or “evil”) conduct. This 
conduct evidences itself on the part of public 
administrators, for example, as they engage in 
administrative evil (Adams and Balfour 2015). 

One study examined the sex abuse scandal 
perpetrated by administrators of the U.S. Roman 
Catholic Church (Barth 2010). Inappropriate 
organizational culture, bureaucracy, technicism, 
and goal displacement blinded some administra- 
tors from adopting best practices based upon well- 
established administrative theory. The lessons for 
public administrators? When an administrative 
evil arises, what is “good” — a moral 
value — requires immediately sharing harsh truths 
with the public, accepting the stark realities of 
higher “public” expectations, establishing appro- 
priate accountability systems, and fostering trust 
by building close community relationships. 
Describing these best practices, Lee (2002) 
invoked moral language calling public reporting 
in public administration a “duty” (or, moral 
obligation). 

As substantive definitions of religion have 
influenced this literature, they typically translate 
the precepts and morals of the world’s major reli- 
gions into ideals. For example, deHaven-Smith 
(2003) discussed what Jesus would say to public 
administrators. Farmer (2005) would have public 
administration studied within the context of reli- 
gion and, although numerous difficulties present 
themselves, offers 10 suggestions for inquiring 
into public administration in the context of reli- 
gion (pp. 182—183). 

In this way, substantive definitions of religion 
can assist public administrators in “making sense 
of the senseless” (Adams et al. 2006, p. 688). That 
said, these definitions are “exclusive,” as other 
similar phenomena that are not substantively reli- 
gious are not considered (Griel 2009, p. 143). 
Furthermore, they are normative in nature, resis- 
tant to objective testing, as they require belief in 
the premise to demonstrate their validity. 
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Functional Definitions 

“Functional definitions” of religion — rooted in 
experience and more inclusive in 
scope — consider “activities, ideologies, and struc- 
tures that seem to share features in common with 
religion even though they are not always desig- 
nated as such” (p. 143). Thus, although the liter- 
ature is scant when using substantive definitions 
of religion, a number of articles in recent years 
have considered matters that are functional to 
religion, for example, mission (Goodsell 2006), 
spirituality (Anderson 2000; Fallot 1998; 
Giacalone and Jurkiewicz 2010; Houston and 
Cartwright 2007; King 2007; Willa and Novinson 
1999), spiritual wisdom (Lynch and Lynch 1999), 
as well as moral values and precepts (Caiden 
2007; Clerkin and Gronbjerg 2007; Farmer 
2005; Garcia-Zamor 2003; Houston and Cart- 
wright 2007; Houston et al. 2008; King 2007; 
Lowery 2005). For his part, Mosher directed 
attention to the moral value of professionalism 
(1982, p. 12), noting the significance of this 
value in shaping the conduct of public service 


professionals. Importantly, Mosher argues 
that professional elites and professional 
organizations — similar to a religion’s 


hierarchy — as well as their institutions and 
faculties — similar to seminaries — determine 
what constitutes orthodoxy — morality — and 
heterodoxy — immorality — for public administra- 
tion practice (p. 142). 

For their part, Bertelli and Lynn identified a 
moral precept, “managerial responsibility,” which 
subsumes the interrelated traditional public 
administration values of judgment, accountability, 
balance, and rationality. This precept, they assert, 
“solves a major theoretical problem of American 
public administration by defining a role for 
administrative officers...” (2003, p. 259). Moral 
precepts like managerial responsibility, although 
not substantively religious, frame the decision- 
making process for public administrators in their 
role of moral agency in much the same way they 
do for adherents of the world’s religions. More- 
over, these precepts persist (Lynn 2001), similar to 
dogmas associated with religious myths. 

Functional definitions also expand beyond pre- 
cepts to include moral values that shape the ethos 
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of public administration. For example, Bevir 
et al. (2003) discussed how traditional public 
administration is rooted in the Weberian bureau- 
cratic model and manifests traditions, beliefs, and 
narratives emphasizing moral reforms to public 
administration and policy. To this end, public 
administrators must be personally committed to 
the public interest, bureaucratic organizational 
structure, and an ethos characterized by a system 
of moral values, including: efficiency, profession- 
alism, duty, neutrality, impersonalism, fairness, 
and equity (du Gay 2000; Felts and Jos 2000). 
As Weber noted, the public administrator’s duty 
and honor — a moral precept — is to carry out those 
procedures to demonstrate that “sense of duty 
stands above...personal preference” (quoted in 
Felts and Jos 2000, p. 4). Those moral 
values — what Gooden and McCreary (2001) call 
“that old time religion” — continue even today to 
influence public administration, albeit as the 
moral values of efficiency, benchmarking, and 
productivity. 

By the mid-1960s and through the 1980s, 
Weber’s model came under attack for not deliver- 
ing on its promise. With Waldo’s new public 
administration (NPM), a new moral system 
emerged (Batley and Larbi 2004, p. 39). NPM 
not only promised to make sense of but also to 
support a different ethos (Frederickson 1980; 
Salamon 2002). Moral reforms to public adminis- 
tration and policy would render both less 
“generic” and more “public,” less “descriptive” 
and more “prescriptive,” less “institution- 
oriented” and more “client-oriented,” as well as 
less “neutral” and more “normative,” but no less 
“scientific” (Nigro 2014, p. 320). To these ends, 
NPM accorded priority to management over pol- 
icy, competition over monopoly, results oriented 
over procedures, and self-management over hier- 
archical control. NPM’s primary moral values? 
Flexibility, responsiveness, and transparency 
(Bevir et al. 2003; Felts and Jos 2000). In NPM, 
virtue — what Macaulay and Lawton call “age-old 
moral concerns” — has been and continues to be 
integral to managerial competency (2006, p. 208). 

Denhardt and Denhardt (2003) then unveiled 
the New Public Service (NPS), a set of ideals and 
related practices emphasizing democratic norms 
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and citizen engagement in the conduct of public 
administration. Designed to give voice to the tra- 
ditional and significant democratic perspectives 
that NPM was overshadowing with its rhetorical 
claims of improving government by running it 
like a business, NPS emphasized four moral 
values (the nature of public service, the role of 
administration in governance, and the value ten- 
sions arising from five competing challenges, 
namely, bureaucracy, efficiency, equity, respon- 
siveness, and accountability). In NPS, the public 
administrator 1s a critical actor within a larger 
system of governance, assuring that the public 
interest predominates (p. 81). These values 
would evidence themselves as public administra- 
tors implement NPS to assist citizens articulate 
and meet their shared interests rather than func- 
tioning as the lone arbiter of the public interest by 
attempting to control or steer society. 

Moreover, as public administrators integrate 
bureaucratic moral values (efficiency, expertise, 
efficacy, and loyalty) with democratic moral 
values (citizenship, democracy, and social 
equity), they will forge a professional ethos that 
would not be “purely objective but rather recog- 
nizes that judgments about values and how they 
should be balanced, advocated, and reconciled are 
necessary and should be guided both by personal 
values and the values and ethics of the profession 
as a whole” (Denhardt and Denhardt 2015, 
p. 670). 

Unusual as this interpretation of this body of 
literature may appear, religious analogies possess 
the power to expand discourse concerning the 
public administration. Moreover, normative 
moral values — Weberian public administration, 
NPM, and NPS, for example — have influenced 
the discourse concerning public administration 
during the twentieth century and first decades of 
the twenty-first century, suggesting that public 
administration has undergone a number of Refor- 
mations and Counter-Reformations. 


The “Vocation” of Public Administration 

Stout’s (2013) synthesis of the discourse 
concerning this topic indicates that the “litera- 
ture’s common reference to a professional ethos 
that guides role conception is captured in the 
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notion of vocation, in the sense of calling.” Defin- 
ing vocations as “professions that are imbued with 
a particular ethos,” Stout maintains, “this widely 
shared sense of the importance of vocation in 
public administration” provides the impetus “to 
operationalize vocation as public service 
motivation...” (p. 15). But, she adds: “Related 
literature about vocation or calling also explores 
the motivation to enter the public service, assum- 
ing a role conception of moral purpose” (p. 16, 
italics added). 

During the 1960s, that sense of public morality 
envisioned the vocation to public service as char- 
acterized by the moral values of human relation- 
ships, cooperation, and collective action. These 
values coalesced into an ethos that gradually 
gave way to another ethos, one valuing market 
exchange principles and emphasizing profession- 
alism (McSwite 2002). 

Scholarly interest in “vocation” — described as 
“public service motivation” (PSM) — exemplifies 
this transformation, as PSM strips the vocation of 
its religious and moral connotations, replacing 
normative moral values with descriptive behav- 
iors. The goal: For researchers to identify how 
PSM causes people to devote themselves to public 
service (Alonso and Lewis 2001). 

Even so, moral values continued to influence 
discussion concerning PSM. For example, Perry 
and Wise (1990) defined PSM as “an individual’s 
predisposition to respond to motives grounded 
primarily or uniquely in public institutions and 
organizations” (p. 368). But, discussing how 
three theoretical bases — rational, norm-based, 
and affective — motivate individuals, they note 
how those norm-based motives — the desire to 
serve the public interest (and no matter how this 
term is defined) — are particularly powerful. Using 
a functional definition of religion, these norm- 
based motives — patriotism, duty, and loyalty to 
the government — function as moral values to 
guide professional practice. 

Several years later, Perry (1997) identified 
PSM’s five antecedents, one of which is “religious 
socialization.” Brewer et al. (2000) followed up 
by identifying four conceptions of PSM. Of par- 
ticular salience are the Samaritans — suggestive of 
the “Good Samaritan” of the Christian scriptures 
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(Luke 10: 25-37) — who are highly motivated to 
assist others. However, these individuals’ motives 
are not wholly altruistic, balancing concern for the 
underprivileged with their own needs and inter- 
ests (p. 259). Brewer (2003) as well as Houston 
and Cartwright (2007) also found that the attitudes 
of public administrators are more humanitarian 
and spiritual than other citizens. 

Inquiring further into PSM’s antecedents, 
Perry et al. (2008) found that religious 
activity — rooted in religion, spirituality, or a 
higher power — is one of the strongest PSM pre- 
dictors of moral commitment. Although the sam- 
ple included morally committed volunteers, for 
the most part it did not include public administra- 
tors. But, Perry et al. do raise the question regard- 
ing whether religious activity — especially when 
linked to self-perceptions of a need for personal 
integrity or wholeness in one’s life as well as to 
personal understandings of the importance of 
community — is what attracts people to and to 
persist in public administration (pp. 454—454). 

Evaluating the increase over the past decade of 
interest in PSM, Bozeman and Su believe 
the concept is “woefully underdeveloped as a 
dependent variable,” addressing “universals” — 
normative moral values — that need to be subjected 
to more rigorous empirical testing. Developing a 
causal map for PSM, they argue, will be “a chal- 
lenging task. . .because a great many factors likely 
interact (e.g., individual psychological makeup, 
organizational effects, systemic effects, peer inter- 
action)” (2015, p. 7). 

Recognizing the power this secularized ethos 
has exerted upon the topic of religion and public 
administration in the decades following the 
1960s, Staats (1988) described public service not 
only as “a concept, an attitude, a sense of duty” 
but also “yes, a sense of public morality.” For their 
part, Denhardt and Denhardt asserted the need to 
“rediscover our desire to serve our fellow citizens 
and to think about our public service work in a 
way that celebrates its ‘soul’ and meaning” (2003, 
p. 173). Lastly, Frederickson (1996) pointed to the 
“spirit of public administration” and its moral 
values which are of fundamental importance to 
the quality not only of a democratic republic but 
also its administration. 
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Exploring the diversity of ways during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries that many of 
the characteristics of modern, secular government 
came to reflect the Church’s organization, 
Raadschelders (2002) maintains this history is 
instructive as it identifies many of the good rea- 
sons for secularizing the state and subordinating 
organized religion to individual conscience. How- 
ever, what about a state that is immune to critique 
by the wisdom of religion? Might it not exhibit 
some of the same excesses the Church exhibited 
when it dominated the State (for example, intol- 
erance and persecution of dissenting voices, cro- 
nyism and nepotism, using office for personal 
gain)? More importantly, this history is instructive 
concerning present-day decisions that public 
administrators must navigate when the Church- 
State relationship is contested by various factions, 
for example, when the accommodation of reli- 
gious interests and government support of reli- 
gious practices, symbols, and services is called 
into question (pp. 275-295). 

Freeman and Houston (2010) assert that if reli- 
gion is to be re-introduced into the discourse, a 
more convincing case must be made. Because 
public administrators appear to be more active in 
and committed to their religious communities 
than is the general public, there are five ways 
religion and public administration interact which 
can provide a foundation for that case (p. 698). 

In contrast, empiricists oppose any introduc- 
tion of religion into public administration. So do 
atheists, like Richard Dawkins, and antitheists, 
like Christopher Hitchens. 

Dawkins (1998a) asserts the superiority of athe- 
ism which, he asserts, evidences a critical and 
independent mind, one that derives conclusions 
based solely upon evidence (pp. 1—2). In contrast, 
he argues, religion has been and continues to be a 
source of conflict and, more importantly, is used to 
justify belief absent evidence (1998b, pp. 3—4). 
Faith — defined as belief not based upon 
evidence — represents “one of the world’s great 
evils” because he views it to be a delusion (2006). 
Similarly with science which, Dawkins (1997) 
believes, is only superior to religion in that its 
zealots and bigots do not kill those who disagree 
with them. Like religion, is science problematic? 
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Similar to Dawkins, Hitchens (2007) asserts 
that belief in a God or a Supreme Being — 
especially of the Abrahamic religions — subjects 
people to a totalitarian regime. Unlike Dawkins, 
Hitchens is more optimistic concerning science, 
stating that the “pursuit of unfettered scientific 
inquiry, and the availability of new findings to 
masses of people by electronic means, will 
revolutionise our concepts of research and devel- 
opment.” This will only happen, Hitchens 
maintains, “. . .on the sole condition that we ban- 
ish all religions from the discourse. And all this 
and more is, for the first time in our history, 
within the reach if not the grasp of everyone” 
(p. 283). 

From a constitutional perspective, Bisesi and 
Lidman (2009) believe the involvement of faith- 
based organizations in public administration dur- 
ing the first decade of the twenty-first 
century — although motived by compassion, a 
desire for political power, or some other 
purpose — “has considerable potential for contro- 
versy and, under certain circumstances, can have 
an adverse impact on a pluralistic democracy” 
(p. 4). In addition, even though faith-based orga- 
nizations are relatively small in number, they 
might cause an imbalance between Church and 
State (Smith and Sosin 2001, pp. 665—666). 


Summary 

During the twentieth century, much of the literature 
concerning the topic of religion and public admin- 
istration indicates that moral values were stripped 
of their religious denotations. As Wilson’s (1887) 
“science of administration” and its progeny 
endeavored to validate secular versions of religious 
moral values, a new ethos purged most of the 
language of religion from public administration 
(Houston et al. 2008, p. 429). 

As this discussion indicates, functional defini- 
tions of religion make it possible to examine the 
literature from a wider, more inclusive perspective 
indicating that religion figured a bit more 
prominently in the discoures, albeit implicitly. 
However, those functional definitions may be 
problematic. As Griel observes, they “may have 
the effect of so broadening the concept of religion 
that it becomes meaningless” (2009, p. 143). 
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In light of opposition on the part of empiricists, 
atheists, and antitheists, perhaps the topic of reli- 
gion and public administration remains what 
Fruchter (2014) recently called “the unexpected 
elephant in the room.” Addressing that issue 
would be helpful, that is, if scholars are to liberate 
public administration from the technical rationality 
that Adams (1994) believes has rendered 
professionalism in public administration morally 
vacuous, anti-democratic, and holding the 
profession of public administration in bondage to 
modernity. The point is: Reason and faith — science 
and religion — do not have to stand in opposition in 
an intellectual war for supremacy in the pursuit of 
truth. Each can offer the other helpful guidance 
and critique purifying knowledge in that pursuit 
(Benedict 2006; John Paul 1998). 


Conclusion 


This survey of the literature illuminates three crit- 
ical issues. The first two are highly contentious; 
the third calls for conceptual clarity and greater 
consistency in the discourse. 

Arguably, the most critical issue — and likely 
the most contentious — is what may be the systemic 
exclusion of religion (to a great extent) and phi- 
losophy (to a lesser extent) from the discourse. 
A number of reasons implied in this literature 
provide an explanation: the post-Enlightenment 
demarcation separating the dictates of reason 
from the normative claims of theology and philos- 
ophy; the rise of empiricism, scientism, and tech- 
nical rationality; and, the evermore “strict wall of 
separation” demarcating Church from State. 

While this exclusion of religion and philoso- 
phy has not impeded the knowledge base of public 
administration theory and _ practice from 
expanding, it has immunized the knowledge 
base from robust theological and philosophical 
critique. In turn, this immunization may have 
served to retard public administration from devel- 
oping even more fully as an area of scholarly 
inquiry. Might it be time for scholars to liberate 
themselves from the ideological shackles 
constraining their inquiry, in much the same way 
their Enlightenment forebears successfully 
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liberated themselves from the 
shackles constraining their inquiry? 

Paradigmatic of a more robust approach is 
Weber’s (1968) examination of the 1,300-year- 
old Chinese mandarin tradition of public admin- 
istration exemplified in those scholar-officials 
across thirteen centuries who, in addition to 
performing their duties as public administrators, 
studied poetry, literature, and Confucian thought. 
Of particular importance for the present discus- 
sion 1s the latter, as this tradition integrated phi- 
losophy, religion, and public administration. For 
example, those scholar-officials functioned as tax 
collectors, police officials, judges, and public 
works supervisors. In addition, and similar to 
how religious leaders function in general, these 
local scholar-officials were viewed as paragons of 
virtue and morality. They taught in schools, pre- 
ached Confucian ethics and morality, and even 
conducted Confucian ceremonies. That is, until 
Mao’s cultural revolution. 

This more robust approach also figured promi- 
nently Tyack and Hansot’s (1986) analysis of the 
emergence of public schools in Massachusetts and 
beyond during the early- to mid- 1800s. Noting how 
most school principals and district superintendents 
were Protestant ministers, they viewed their mission 
as one of infusing a pan-Protestant ideology into the 
public schools for the purpose of “Americanizing” 
the children of immigrants. For the purposes of this 
discussion, a religious “vocation” motivated these 
public administrators, offering insight into the reli- 
gious dimensions of public service motivation that 
oftentimes — but not always — have been excluded 
from scholarly discourse. As the research indicates, 
religion and moral values are influential in the lives 
of many public administrators and, as the literature 
associated with public service motivation indicates, 
that influence should not be neglected. 

Also not to be neglected is Barnard’s “moral 
factor” of leadership. In The Functions of the 
Executive, Barnard (1968) peppered his discus- 
sion of administration with religious connota- 
tions, assigning significance to moral purpose, 
purposive action, faith, and morale as fundamen- 
tal to what Weber — quoting Martin Luther — called 
(1992) “one’s duty in a calling” and its work as a 
“vocation.” Barnard’s administrators challenge 
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subordinates to identify how their individual 
moral codes provide more “valuable” means so 
their organizations will not just survive but also 
thrive. Furthermore, as subordinates give expres- 
sion to their diverse moral codes and offer various 
means to achieve shared goals, administrators 
enhance the decision-making process as a quali- 
tative, value-driven, moral endeavor. 

Barnard also introduced philosophy into his 
discussion, specifically the theory of subsidiarity. 
Reminding administrators to be wary of hubris 
because they are neither the organization nor its 
primary decision makers, Barnard highlighted the 
essential nature of administration as devolving 
authority and responsibility to subordinates for 
the purpose of begetting greater cooperation and, 
hence, organizational effectiveness. Similar to 
von Bertalanffy (1969) — who described the ontol- 
ogy, epistemology, and axiology of systems — as 
well as Parsons (1967) and Luhmann 
(2013a) — who also discussed a systems theory 
of religion (2013b) — Barnard argued that “effec- 
tive cooperation. ..means that the ability of the 
group exceeds the ability of an individual” 
(p. 27). Engendering this spirit of cooperation 
requires administrators who provide the “moral 
factor’ of administration that enables subordi- 
nates to collaborate in the meaningful work of 
constructing something more valuable and endur- 
ing than any one of them, namely, an organization 
that fulfills its substantive purpose. 

A second contentious but less critical issue is the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s restrictive interpretation of 
the establishment clause in Everson v. Board of 
Education (Hamburger 2004). In the ensuing 
decades, that wall grew increasingly “strict” in the 
sense that Church and State were not to become 
entangled even though the Supreme Court has 
noted that “sanitized separation. ..has never been 
thought either possible or desirable” (Committee for 
Public Education and Religious Liberty v. Nyquist, 
413 U.S. 756, 760 (1973)). Mirroring the culture, 
that wall has grown increasingly strict in public 
administration theory and practice (Bruce 2000). 

Does this decades-old tradition require scholars 
to refrain from studying the topic of religion and 
public administration to determine what role, in 
any, the former may have in informing the latter? 
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The third issue concerns imprecise language. 

Any reviewer of this body of literature will find 
the terms “ethics” and “religion,” “principles” and 
“morals,” “virtues” and “values,” as well as “pub- 
lic administration” and “public service” used 
interchangeably. The title of Bowman and 
Menzel’s 1998 book, Teaching Ethics and Values 
in Public Administration Programs, as well as 
Chapman’s statement, “Ethics in government 
refers to moral standards in the public service” 
(1993, p. 1, italics added) exemplify this tendency. 

Recognizing this problem, Kernaghan (2003) 
classified public service values into five catego- 
ries. While this classification is helpful for identi- 
fying different types of public service values, the 
category “ethical values” would be more properly 
categorized as “ethical virtues” in that Kernaghan 
identifies traits of character evidenced in habitual 
conduct (Aristotle 1958). 

Ethics is a branch of philosophy and religion is 
a branch of theology. Each possesses its distinc- 
tive language system. Clarifying concepts would 
demarcate the ethical (philosophy) from the reli- 
gious (theology) and administration (science) 
from service (religion), making the discourse 
more uniform across the body of public adminis- 
tration literature that discusses the topic of ethics 
and religion. This clarification would also make it 
possible to consider how public administrators are 
ethical agents who can be ethical exemplars as 
well as moral agents who can be moral exemplars 
(Garofalo and Geuras 2006). Moreover, clarifying 
these concepts provides a framework to identify 
the challenges public administrators confront 
when ethics and morality conflict, opening the 
door to consider and evaluate ethical and moral 
lapses and failures in public administration prac- 
tice (Van Wart 2007). Lastly, clarifying these 
concepts fosters discussion concerning how both 
ethics and religion might inform public 
administration. 

Addressing these three matters would certainly 
keep scholars who are interested in the topic of 
ethics and religion in public administration very 
busy. However, doing so would also contribute to 
more robust discourse having the effect of broad- 
ening inquiry into public administration and its 
practice. 
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Synonyms 


Applied Ethics; Citizenship; Codes of Ethics; 
Duties; Ethical Decision Making; Frameworks 
for Analysis; Morality; Moral Philosophy; Policy 
Practice; Principles; Professional Ethics; Public 
Administration; Public Interests; Responsibilities; 
Rights; Standards; Values; Virtues 


Definition 
Administrative ethics: “...well-based standards 
of right and wrong that prescribe what public 
administrators ought to do in terms of duty to 
public service, principles, virtues, and benefits to 
society” (Svara 2015, p. 195). 

Advocacy: Work to influence social policies on 
behalf of individuals, families, groups, commu- 
nity, or general public. 

Anti-oppressive: Focused on counteracting or 
resisting forces that limit freedom, equity, and 
well-being of certain groups. 

Agency: The organization for which the public 
administrator works. 

Autonomy: “The freedom to choose and act mor- 
ally” (Garofalo and Geuras 1999, p. 149). 
Beneficence: A virtue or value demonstrated by 
taking action that benefits others without neces- 
sarily being primarily motivated by caring 
for them. 

Benevolence: A virtue or value demonstrated by 
acting “in a manner that promotes good and 
avoids harm for citizens” (Molina and McKeown 
2012, p. 380); connotes being primarily motivated 
by caring for others. 

Child welfare: Financial assistance or social ser- 
vices for children in need and their families. 
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Clinical: Related to professional practice helping 
individuals, families, or groups directly, espe- 
cially addressing mental health difficulties. 


Citizens: “. . .all residents who are members of the 
community that interact with government” (Svara 
2015, p. 5). 


Civic virtues: Duties and responsibilities that 
accompany the rights of citizenship and the habit- 
ual strengths of character that are required to carry 
them out. 

Civil disobedience: Deliberately refusing to abide 
by a legal requirement that the public administra- 
tor believes is unjust. 

Codes of ethics: Formal statements of moral prin- 
ciples and standards for what are considered 
proper aspirations and right or wrong conduct in 
the professional practice of public administration. 
Competencies: The knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
abilities needed to practice public administration. 
Culture: The integrated, identifying pattern of 
knowledge, values, beliefs, communication, 
meanings, art, traditions, behaviors, etc., that dis- 
tinguishes a societal group or community and 
lives on from one generation to the next (NASW 
2015, p. 12). 

Deontological: Focused on considering absolute, 
universal, ideal moral rules, and principles, rather 
than consequences, in determining that acts are 
inherently right or wrong (for basic explanation, 
see Boss 2014). 

Dilemma: A difficult forced choice, e.g., between 
two good or two bad alternatives. 

Dispositions: Tendencies to act or think in certain 
ways; habits. 

Documentation: Recording on paper or electroni- 
cally facts, actions, decisions, dates, who did what 
when, and to what end result. 

Documents: Legal papers authorizing individuals 
to reside or travel in a country, e.g., one’s passport, 
passbook, visa, citizenship certificate, license, 
identification, etc. 

Duties: A public administrator’s obligations or 
responsibilities in a real situation having to act in 
accordance with certain ethical principles. 
Environmental: Involving the interconnected phys- 
ical context that surrounds all life, e.g., air, water, 
soil, space, climate, buildings, populations, etc. 
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Ethical competence: “. . .the cluster of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes and abilities as an underlying 
characteristic of employees that is causally related 
to ethical performance in a job” (De Schrijver and 
Maesschalck 2013, p. 36). 

Ethics: A set of norms drawn from values and 
used to address moral questions. 

Ethics audit: Systematic, comprehensive, or for- 
mal appraisal of an agency’s or organization’s 
operations intending to show where there is ade- 
quate compliance with standards of right and 
wrong and where there may be missing or prob- 
lematic areas or procedures needing development 
or correction. 

Ethics forum: A gathering of members of a com- 
munity (e.g., neighbors or employees) to discuss 
issues of right and wrong in public administration. 
Ethics committee: An official advisory group 
(such as in an agency or hospital) charged with 
providing guidance to the public administrator 
and staff regarding issues of right and wrong and 
behaviors of staff reported to have violated 
standards. 

Ethics of care: Focused on the value of relation- 
ships and connections between people. 
Empowerment: Taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties, both as a process and as an outcome. 
Feminist: Focused on gender and on human rights 
and oppression resulting from patriarchy. 
Governance: “The exercise of public authority” 
(Denhardt and Denhardt 2011, p. 86). 

Grant: Money given for a specified purpose and 
use over a period of time. 

Human dignity: Every person’s right to be consid- 
ered worthy of recognition, respect, and having 
needs met. 

Integrity: Virtue or strength of character 
manifesting a stable and trustworthy moral center. 
Interests: An individual’s or group’s goals, needs, 
or rights, what would be good for them, usually 
but not always from their own point of view. 
Justice: Virtue or state of being that is right: e.g., 
all people are treated equally, needs met, and 
given equal opportunity. 

Law (legal): Statutes, regulations, or court rulings. 
License: Professional credential or certificate 
legally authorizing practice. 
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Macro: The largest, widest, most complex, and 
inclusive level of systems. 

Maleficence: Doing a wrong or harmful act. 
Malfeasance: Taking an action that is forbidden 
by law or ethical standards. 

Mezzo: Middle or group level of systems between 
macro- and microlevels, larger than micro but 
smaller than macro. 

Micro: Smallest, most local, immediate, individ- 
ual, or simple level of systems. 

Motivation: Will, desire, goal, purpose, or 
intention. 

Moral philosophy: Systematic thinking about 
right and wrong and about how to make ethical 
decisions, be a good person, and live a good, 
meaningful life. 

Moral intuition: The individual’s innate sense of 
right and wrong; conscience. 

Nonfeasance: Failing to take actions required by 
laws, ethical standards, or duties. 

Policy: A plan, principle, or course of action 
adopted or proposed by a government, party, busi- 
ness, or individual; can be public (governmental) 
or private (corporate or voluntary); public policies 
are intended to guide society. 

Policy process: The technical and political steps to 
formulate, legislate, implement, and evaluate a 
policy. 

Policy practice: Prof. Bruce Jansson (2014) cre- 
ated this term for professional efforts to create and 
improve policies or advocate for or against 
policies. 

Practical wisdom: Virtue of prudence — careful, 
disciplined, informed judgment of the best course 
of action given the reality of the situation, 
marshaling other pertinent virtues as appropriate. 
Practice: “. . .an activity organized to achieve cer- 
tain standards of excellence” (Svara 2015, p. 62, 
Footnote #4). 

Principles: General statements about what it takes 
to carry out or sustain values. 

Profession: Educated and trained group of 
expert, paid practitioners of a particular recog- 
nized discipline or occupation that is deemed 
valuable to society, with its own distinct 
identity, set of competencies, shared values, and 
ethical code. 
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Professional association: Incorporated group of 
practitioners who voluntarily organize in the inter- 
ests of their work and their discipline. 

Public administration: Plant (2013, pp. 189—190) 
provides a contemporary and cogent 
definition — “Public administration is a vast field 
of enterprise encompassing the work of govern- 
ment at all levels, nonprofit organizations, and, 
increasingly, a plethora of organizations and con- 
tractors doing the public’s business through third- 
party administration of programs, public-private 
partnerships, and collaborative networks.” 

Public administrators: Appointed, not elected by 
popular vote, under direction of government offi- 
cials or nonprofit boards. 

Public interest: What is good for most people 
(general public) rather than a select few, in the 
long term as well as short range, balancing com- 
peting interests with as much information as pos- 
sible (see Svara 2015, p. 56, and Denhardt and 
Denhardt 2011, pp. 67—82, who on p. 80 explain 
that “public interest is best thought of as a process 
of community dialogue and engagement’). 
Recuse: Withdraw oneself from performing a role 
that under normal circumstances would be a 
required duty and entail oversight, evaluation, or 
judgment. 

Regime: National government or political admin- 
istration currently in charge. 

Rights: Powers or goods justly held by or owed to 
each person. 

Sector: Subdivision or delineated part of a larger 
whole. 

Social equity: “...the active commitment to 
fairness, justice, and equality in the formulation 
of public policy, distribution of public 
services, implementation of public policy, and 
management of all institutions serving the public 
directly or by contract” (Johnson and Svara 2011, 
p. 282). 

Social insurance: Programs like social security 
intended to provide a guaranteed basic level of 
income and other benefits, such as health care, to 
all people or to people in a particular category, 
such as those who are of a certain age or who have 
a debilitating condition. 
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Social policy: A subcategory of public policy that 
usually refers to governmental plans and guidelines 
whose primary purpose or focus is meeting the 
needs of people in society. Examples include social 
security, social insurance, welfare, public assis- 
tance, education, health care, housing, and public 
safety. Also, “the formal and consistent ordering of 
human affairs” (Karger and Stoesz 2014, p. 4). 
Social services: Aid or support for life in the 
community, provided by or facilitated by profes- 
sional practitioners or administrative staff. 
Standards: Fairly specific statements of what 
behavior, practice, or conduct is considered ethi- 
cal, 1.e., carrying out moral principles and values. 
System: A whole made up of parts that interact for 
a shared goal; changes in any one part affect all the 
other parts. 

Utilitarian: Focused on how useful actions are 
toward the end of benefiting human beings, thus 
judging whether acts are morally right or wrong 
based on their consequences (for basic explana- 
tion, see Boss 2014). 

Universal: Applicable to all people no matter the 
situation. 

Values: Beliefs about what is good or worthy. 
Virtue: Dependable, stable, habitual strengths of 
character, developing over a lifetime — “Virtues 
are traits of character that are not innate, but 
acquired through reflection and conduct” 
(Cooper and Wright 1992, p. 6). 

Virtue ethics: Focused on determining right or 
wrong based on what a person of excellent char- 
acter and highest motivation would do under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

Welfare: Aid or help (often basic, financial, tangi- 
ble, or concrete) for people in need that improves 
their lives. 

Welfare policy: “The decision of governmental, 
voluntary, or corporate institutions that are 
concerned with allocating goods, services and 
opportunities to enhance social functioning” 
(Karger and Stoesz 2014, p. 4). 

Well-being: Condition of human needs being met. 
Whistle-blowing: Reporting, usually to external 
sources, one’s agency’s failures to follow policies 
and laws or other misdeeds. 


Ethics and Social Policy 


Introduction 


This chapter considers the intersection of social 
policy and ethics, examining ethical issues that 
arise as public administrators work daily with 
social policies. Its purpose is to guide administra- 
tive practice and further study at the micro and 
mezzo levels. Social policies are formal plans for 
meeting people’s needs, and while ethical consid- 
erations provide the foundation for the formula- 
tion and legislation of policies, the public 
administrator is primarily the actor at the level 
of implementation. At the heart of social policies 
are values that reflect society’s interests and pri- 
orities. For public administrators, serving public 
interests is central for ethical practice. Therefore, 
the chapter presents a framework for public 
administration practice and policy analysis that 
is shaped with public interests in mind and 
informed by moral philosophy. This problem- 
solving framework supports a systematic process 
for thinking through ethical dilemmas and mak- 
ing ethical decisions. The chapter offers two 
tools for public administrators to use in this pro- 
cess as demonstrated in analysis of a case exam- 
ple: Strom-Gottfried’s six-question model (2015, 
pp. 38-83) and Svara’s ethics triangle (Svara 
2015, p. 82). 

Opening the chapter, an overview of profes- 
sional ethics, codes of ethics, and a rational pro- 
cess for analysis and decision-making highlights 
the fundamental role that values play in profes- 
sional ethics and social policy. At each stage in 
social policy development from initial needs 
assessment, design, and formulation through 
implementation to evaluation, analysis, and 
improvements, public administrators can iden- 
tify potential conflicts in values and interests, 
ethical challenges, and difficult dilemmas. The 
American Society for Public Administration’s 
(ASPA) Code of Ethics suggests eight areas of 
policy practice, such as in the fourth ethical 
principle to “strengthen social equity” by pro- 
moting “...affirmative action and other initia- 
tives to reduce unfairness, injustice, and 
inequality in society” (Svara 2015, Appendix 3, 
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pp. 205-210; see the other appendices for more 
examples of standards and codes of ethics in 
public administration). Following analysis and 
discussion of the case example, the chapter 
briefly presents other ethical issues and 
dilemmas that public administrators may face 
related to each of the ethical principles in 
ASPA’s code. Resources for further study are 
referenced throughout, and the chapter con- 
cludes with recommendations for building com- 
petencies in ethical administrative practice. 


Professional Ethics and Codes 


In this chapter, the term professional ethics refers 
to a set of norms that are drawn from values shared 
by public administrators worldwide and that can 
be used to address moral questions, issues, or 
problems, such as whether a particular adminis- 
trative action, an individual administrator’s con- 
duct, or a selected social policy is right or wrong. 
In general, professional ethics are well established 
but have also evolved and vary in some details 
across time, settings, disciplines, and cultural 
traditions. 

Application of ethics in relation to work with 
social policies has also evolved. In the first 
half of the twentieth century in the USA, 
public administrators mainly focused on 
implementing policies while leaving the devel- 
opment and authorization of policies up to 
elected political officials or superiors. There 
was a “distinction between politics (or policy) 
and administration. . ..” (Denhardt and Denhardt 
2011, p. 6). More recently, however, professional 
ethics call for public administrators to be 
involved appropriately in all aspects of social 
policy from development through implementa- 
tion and evaluation. For example, the American 
Society for Public Administration’s Code of 
Ethics (ASPA 2013) stipulates that its members 
are committed to upholding the US Constitution 
and the law (Principle #2) and in their practice 
should “develop proposals for sound laws and 
policies and for improving or eliminating laws 
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and policies that are unethical, counterproduc- 
tive, or obsolete” (Practice #2.c, Svara 2015, 
p. 207). This provision seeks to guide adminis- 
trators in finding a balance between respecting 
the authority and rule of elected officials and 
engaging in policy practice (Jansson 2014), i.e., 
efforts to create and improve policies or advocate 
for or against proposed new policies. 

Because social policies reflect important 
values and priorities of society, they naturally 
give rise to ethical issues. They are plans and 
guidelines whose primary purpose or focus is 
meeting people’s needs. Examples include poli- 
cies governing social insurance, welfare, public 
assistance, education, health care, housing, public 
safety, and the environment. Social policy can 
also be described as “social action sanctioned by 
society,’ a formal and consistent ordering of 
human affairs (Karger and Stoesz 2014, p. 4, cit- 
ing Epstein 2000, personal correspondence). Crit- 
ically for ethics, social policies direct the 
distribution of resources, often scarce and limited. 
When analyzing and working with social policies, 
public administrators deal with the meaning of 
being human as well as with human rights. They 
make decisions about the role of society’s collec- 
tive responsibility and individuals’ personal 
responsibility to meet needs. Hence, while primar- 
ily focusing on micro and mezzo levels of policy 
(e.g., affecting individuals, families, groups, 
neighborhoods, or communities), public adminis- 
trators should be aware of ethical implications at 
the macro level (e.g., national policy strategies 
emphasizing governmental interventions instead 
of relying on private market forces or vice versa). 

Professional ethics are expressed in formally 
adopted codes of ethics, 1.e., published statements 
of principles and standards of practice that have 
been agreed upon by professional associations, 
such as the ASPA. They may also be incorporated 
into or referenced in licensing statutes, in which 
case the ethical standards apply not only to vol- 
untary association members’ practice but also to 
all licensees in the profession being regulated 
whether or not they are members of the profes- 
sional association. 

One of the more comprehensive examples of a 
professional code of ethics is the Code of Ethics of 
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the National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW 2008). This code lists six core values, 
each of which undergirds a general ethical princi- 
ple; the Code is subsequently organized into a set 
of 155 more specific standards for carrying out 
these values and principles in practice (Reamer 
2013a, p. 57, 2013b, p. 171). Thus, the core value 
of “service” leads to the ethical principle stating 
that “social workers’ primary goal is to help peo- 
ple in need and address social problems”; and then 
one of the standards for administrative practice is 
#3.07(a): “Social workers should advocate within 
and outside their agencies for adequate resources 
to meet clients’ needs” (NASW 2008). 

Members of each profession hold themselves 
accountable to the standards established by their 
professional associations; some professional stan- 
dards are encoded as well in licensing statutes or 
other regulations so that there is public account- 
ability and some protection for those using 
licensees’ services. As Svara (2015, p. 101) 
asserts, “if used properly and if supported by 
reflection on the part of members, codes of ethics 
can alert professionals (and political superiors) to 
ethical aspects of their work, the limits of accept- 
able behavior, and the expectations of ethical 
leadership.” 

One limitation of codes of professional ethics 
is that in their need to apply widely across diverse 
and differing occupations and settings, they entail 
mostly general and abstract provisions. State- 
ments of basic values, virtues, and aspirations 
such as promoting social equity are more common 
than specific prescriptive expectations or prohibi- 
tions such as avoiding dishonesty, fraud, or decep- 
tion. Moreover, some professional standards may 
focus more on serving the profession’s interests 
than public interests. “Many codes are created by 
voluntary professional associations whose princi- 
pal purpose is to promote the profession, along 
with serving the public” (Reamer 2013b, p. 169). 
Codes of ethics periodically also undergo revi- 
sions due to experience with ethical challenges 
or confusions, new discoveries and knowledge, 
changing societal roles, technological advances, 
or fresh insights. And although codes of ethics 
play an important role in holding public adminis- 
trators accountable to ethical standards (especially 
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if they are connected to procedures for reporting, 
enforcement, and discipline), consensus about 
whether an administrative action or social policy 
is ethical may be clearer in some situations than in 
others. 

Furthermore, ethics are complex, and while 
principles and standards are interconnected, 
some may conflict with others in a given circum- 
stance; judgments of whether an action or policy 
is ethical may not be forthcoming simply by refer- 
ring to a code of ethics or licensing provision. 
Public administrators may face a difficult 
dilemma trying to balance one ethical principle 
or standard against another. One ethical standard 
can call for action that seems to contradict or 
curtail compliance with another. For example, 
most professional codes of ethics require both 
telling the truth and respecting confidentiality. In 
order for ASPA members to abide by Principle #7 
promote ethical organizations, for instance, they 
may have to take action “to correct incidences of 
wrongdoing or report them to superiors” (Practice 
7d, Svara 2015, pp. 208—209); in that process they 
have to override Practice #2d: “Respect and safe- 
guard protected and confidential information” 
(Svara, p. 207). On the other hand, a public 
administrator who withholds information in 
order to protect privacy rights could be upholding 
a standard promoting human dignity while seem- 
ing to violate another standard requiring full dis- 
closure and transparency. 

A public administrator’s personal values may 
also present tensions with professional ethics. 
A child welfare administrator who believes that 
hitting children is abusive, for example, may have 
an ethical duty professionally to implement poli- 
cies that support parents’ right to discipline their 
children as they see fit. Or, in another example, 
public administrators in family planning offices 
may find that their duty to enforce or implement a 
particular law or regulation sanctioning access to 
chemical birth control would require them to act 
in contradiction to their own religious belief that 
such forms of family planning are immoral. These 
examples raise the possibility that public admin- 
istrators may consider engaging in acts of civil 
disobedience, which will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 
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Public administrators thus must make judg- 
ments regarding which ethical principles or stan- 
dards take precedence over others using as their 
guide the spirit of their professional code’s ethical 
statements. Svara reminds public administrators 
dealing with social policies that “it is not appro- 
priate to pick out a single principle and use it to 
justify an action that may be questionable in light 
of other principles” (2015, p. 92). Recognizing 
this, ASPA’s code (like others) states: “The Code 
and these practices are intended to be used as a 
whole and in conjunction with one another. An 
ethical public servant will consider the full range 
of standards and values that are relevant to han- 
dling a specific matter and be committed to 
upholding both the spirit and the letter of this 
code” (Svara 2015, p. 206). 


Ethical Decision-Making Process Using 
a Problem-Solving Framework 


Given the dilemmas and tensions above, public 
administrators should use an ethical process in 
making their decisions and taking actions. 
Using a systematic, step-by-step process is 
more likely to result in ethical practice than 
acting impulsively. While the actual outcomes 
may not turn out as expected or hoped, a sound 
process, modified as necessary to fit the circum- 
stances, can still be judged ethical and may also 
provide a defense against charges of ethical 
breaches. 

A problem-solving framework for analysis of 
ethical issues and dilemmas in social policies can 
guide this process (e.g., Barsky 2010, p. 246; 
Congress 1999; Plant 2013, p. 214; Reamer, 
2013a, p. 78; and Svara’s model, 2015, p. 135); 
see also Wittmer’s chapter on ethical decision- 
making (2001), Garofalo and Geuras’ questions 
(1999, pp. 149-150), and Banks’s discussion of 
decision-making models and “ethics work” 
(2012, pp. 203—205). Frameworks vary, but most 
have four basic steps: define the ethical issue, 
generate options, decide and act, and evaluate 
and document. The various stages of policy prac- 
tice from design and proposal to implementation 
and improvement should also be considered 
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throughout the process in so far as they are rele- 
vant to the ethical dilemma or issue: 


1. Define the ethical problem: When facing a 
policy situation with potential ethical implica- 
tions, the public administrator should first 
identify the values and issues involved and 
whether ethical dilemmas are present; i.e., are 
there tough decisions to make that may require 
acting in accordance with one ethical principle 
or standard over another or in favor of one set 
of interests over another? Formal analysis of 
the social policy should also begin at this point. 

2. Identify resources and generate options: After 
describing the ethical problem as it is 
manifested in the social policy and possibly 
also in collaboration with others (superiors, 
consultants, colleagues, citizens), the public 
administrator should generate ideas for alter- 
native actions, policy changes, or responses 
along with resources needed for each and 
expected intended and unintended effects 
for each. 

3. Decide and take action: Now the public admin- 
istrator is ready to decide and take action 
related to the ethical and social policy dilemma 
or issue. 

4. Evaluate outcomes, reflect on learning, and 
document results: Finally, it 1s critical to eval- 
uate results and reflect on what was learned 
both for accountability to public interests and 
for professional growth in ethical competence. 
Documenting actions taken, their rationale, 
and results along the way and upon final eval- 
uation is vital. 


Strom-Gottfried’s Model of Ethical 
Decision-Making 


Many models for ethical decision-making have 
been published. Two are woven into the 
problem-solving process here as tools in 
decision-making. First is the model of six straight- 
forward questions developed by ethics scholar 
Kim Strom-Gottfried (2015, pp. 38—83). These 
questions are useful in each of the stages of prob- 
lem solving. They are not intended to be used in 
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rank order of priority or in any order for action. In 
addition, Strom-Gottfried assumes practitioners 
will implement the decision and document it as 
appropriate to the setting, so those steps are not 
included. Here are the six questions (in quotation 
marks: see Strom-Gottfried 2015, Fig. 2.2 on 
p. 39): 


Who? 

“Who will be helpful?” Even experienced profes- 
sionals should not make decisions in a vacuum; it 
is crucial to consult with others. Those consulted 
should have knowledge about the setting or issues 
involved and confidentiality should be 
maintained. They may include colleagues, supe- 
riors or supervisors, ethics committees, academic 
or practicing ethicists, licensing boards, and attor- 
neys. Such consultation can assist the public 
administrator in considering options for action. 


What? 

“What are my choices” and how will they affect 
people involved? Here it is important to brain- 
storm all possible options for action, without 
regard to cost, feasibility, or even reason. Recog- 
nize that nonaction is a choice. Once these possi- 
bilities are generated, consider the consequences 
involved (harmful and helpful, short and long 
term) for everyone who is involved; this is a 
challenging step! 


When? 

“When have I faced a similar dilemma?” This is a 
time to consider previous experience with similar 
situations — would I do the same now? How are 
the situations similar? How are they different? 
What have I learned already that might apply to 
the contemporary situation? 


Where? 

“Where do ethical and clinical guidelines 
lead me?” Values, principles (ethics), regulations, 
policies, statutes (law), practice knowledge, 
skills, and standards — all can influence in the 
decision. Here ethical theories or approaches 
from moral philosophy explicated later in 
this chapter may be applied using Svara’s ethics 
triangle (2015). 
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Why? 

“Why am I selecting a particular course of 
action?” Has it passed tests that help the public 
administrators critically examine their thinking 
and motives, such as how would their action be 
judged if it appeared on the front page of the local 
newspaper read by their mother? Sometimes per- 
sonal beliefs, biases and preferences, and self- 
serving motivations can cloud thinking. Strom- 
Gottfried lists nine potential errors (p. 68), such 
as “Am I following the crowd?” “Am I acting in 
self-interest?” 


How? 

“How should I enact my decision?” As Strom- 
Gottfried observes, “a process that is poorly han- 
dled can turn a good decision into a poor one” 
(p. 71). Think carefully about the conversations, 
written memos or emails, online posts, speeches, 
etc. that will inform the parties of the decision. 


Svara’s Ethics Triangle 


Svara’s ethics triangle provides a possible tool for 
analysis of ethical issues or dilemmas that applies 
three perspectives from moral philosophy (2015, 
Fig. 4-1, p. 82). (Other perspectives and theories 
from moral philosophy in addition to these three 
can also be relevant and helpful for public admin- 
istration and social policy analysis, including 
ethics of care, feminist, anti-oppressive, and envi- 
ronmental theories.) 

At the ethics triangle’s peak is the deontologi- 
cal perspective that derives rules for moral behav- 
ior from universal, ideal, absolute principles such 
as justice, fairness, and equity. At one corner is the 
utilitarian perspective that calculates the moral 
goodness of actions based on their consequences: 
which actions have the best outcomes? At the 
third corner is the perspective of virtue ethics 
focusing on the character of the actor; tapping a 
constellation of virtues (habits and strengths of 
character such as courage, integrity, practical 
wisdom, compassion, humility, and openness to 
others), the public administrator may be more 
likely to make and carry out an ethical decision 
wholeheartedly. Svara also includes moral 
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intuition, i.e., the public administrator’s innate 
conscience, in this corner since it is a critical 
element of character. Although conclusions 
drawn from one perspective may conflict with 
those drawn from another, all three perspectives 
tend to complement each other or help balance the 
limitations of each. And at the center of the trian- 
gle, guiding the public administrator’s judgment 
in the final analysis is the primary duty of public 
administrators to uphold the public interest. “The 
ethics triangle conveys the idea that administra- 
tors should act on their duty to promote the public 
interest by seeking a balance of virtue, principle, 
and good consequences” (Svara 2015, p. 82). 

The following discussion of a hypothetical 
dilemma elaborates on how these perspectives 
help address ethical issues using the six-question 
model and ethics triangle in a four-step problem- 
solving decision-making process. 


Applying the Ethical Decision-Making 
Process to a Policy Example 


Although this case scenario is hypothetical, it pre- 
sents ethical dilemmas and issues that are typical for 
public administrators dealing with social policies: 


You are a city administrator in a country where 
English is the dominant language. Your city 
has just been awarded a government grant to 
develop services for newcomers to the commu- 
nity who speak languages other than English. 
Funding for this grant is authorized in a 
national social policy that uses revenue from 
taxes. The policy’s purpose is to support suc- 
cessful integration of migrants, refugees, or 
immigrants into the country. The grant requires 
a portion of the funding be used to develop 
leaders from the group of newcomers so they 
can take part in community decision-making. 
Small honorariums may be paid to newcomers 
who agree to take part in leadership develop- 
ment training. As in many social policies, these 
benefits are reserved only for those who are in 
the country legally, but it is not clear how 
strictly this restriction is to be enforced or 
whether exceptions can be made; participants 
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are not asked to show documents such as pass- 
ports or visas proving they are in the country 
legally. 

After the first two training meetings, about six 
months into the program, you find out that 
one of the most engaged community leaders 
with highest potential has entered your country 
without legal permission. What do you do? Do 
you pay her the honorarium? Do you allow her 
to continue in the program? Do you notify law 
enforcement regarding the newcomer’s illegal 
status? Do you send her to an attorney or other 
advocate? 


The following discussion and questions illus- 
trates how to apply the problem-solving process 
described above in addressing the dilemmas pre- 
sented in this case example: 


Define the Ethical Problem 

A number of ethical issues arise in this case exam- 
ple. Ethical public administration centers on serv- 
ing the public interest. The social policy in this 
example would certainly be in the general public’s 
interest if it contributes to successful inclusion of 
newcomers into the city’s life, especially if it does 
so by involving newcomers themselves along 
with other community members in implementing 
the policy. Yet, its provision allowing payment of 
honorariums only to those who have legal docu- 
ments approving their residence in the country 
excludes the woman in the case example, which 
may be neither in her interests or the public’s 
interests since it could jeopardize the livelihood 
and well-being of newcomers without documents. 
On the other hand, enforcing this exclusion pro- 
vision could be in the public’s interest by reward- 
ing legal migration and bolstering public trust in 
the operations of the grant program. In addition, 
the reputation of the city manager’s office as law 
abiding could be enhanced, increasing support for 
future similar programs and funding. 

Hence, one difficult dilemma here is having to 
choose between respectfully treating the newcomer 
as a person with dignity who should be paid for her 
work and dutifully obeying the provisions in the 
policy that would prohibit paying her and might 
also require reporting her illegal status. Analyzing 
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the policy itself will help flesh out the ethical issues 
and prepare the way for thinking them through. 
Karger and Stoesz’s model for social policy analy- 
sis is one of several that can guide this process 
(2014, pp. 29-32) as follows: 

Begin by recalling the historical background of 
the policy. Has it always been true that benefits can 
only be paid to people with legal permission to 
reside in the country? Is there interaction between 
local and global perspectives or interests? Have 
national policies always, or just sometimes, 
required proof of legal status to participate in pro- 
grams? Perhaps in this case, your community has 
not been involved before in this policy nor received 
similar grants in the past. The community may be 
relatively homogeneous and unchanged in recent 
years, or it may have more experience with 
out-migration than in-migration. Alternatively, the 
community may have had a long record of wel- 
coming and integrating successive waves of new- 
comers over the years from various parts of the 
globe, and city staff may have had a hand in devel- 
oping similar grant programs. 

Next, identify the problems that necessitated 
the policy; in this case perhaps an increasing num- 
ber of newcomers who speak languages other than 
English have been arriving and need assistance 
integrating into neighborhoods, employment set- 
tings, and schools. Then, the public administrator 
should examine the social policy’s details, expli- 
cating its purpose, goals, and objectives, noting its 
governmental auspices (e.g., who has oversight 
responsibility), locating any criteria for funding 
decisions (such as the exact wording and meaning 
of the provision regarding newcomers’ legal sta- 
tus), and identifying operational and evaluative 
mechanisms (e.g., what are key indicators of the 
policy’s success). 

Finally, assess the values underlying the policy 
and its political and financial feasibility. This will 
reveal sources of congruence or conflict with pro- 
fessional, personal, and community values. Karger 
and Stoesz suggest addressing several questions to 
assess the values at stake, among them: 


How are the people whom the policy intends to 
benefit viewed? Perhaps they are seen as pri- 
marily economic immigrants with limited 
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rights who should be employed only if they are 
legal residents and then only in positions in 
which current legal residents are not interested. 

Who are the major beneficiaries? The policy as 
currently written benefits newcomers who are 
legal residents, for whom there will be more 
grant funding if newcomers without docu- 
ments are not eligible. 

Is the policy designed to foster real social change 
or to placate a potentially insurgent group? If 
many newcomers do get the training and 
become leaders, perhaps they would be less 
likely to cause public disturbances, rocking 
the political boat, even if undocumented peo- 
ple do not have the same opportunities. Con- 
versely, they may advocate for changes in the 
policy to benefit others. 


Identify Resources and Generate Options 
Strom-Gottfried’s six-question model can be a 
useful tool for generating a range of possible 
responses and identifying resources needed for 
an ethical choice. 


Who Will Be Helpful? 

It is important here to consider with whom to 
consult. Might other city administrators have 
faced a similar dilemma? How have they surveyed 
the views of the city’s elected officials? How 
about contacting an immigration attorney? 
Because the local banker or accountant who man- 
ages the grant might not want or need to know that 
money will go to someone who is without papers, 
you could bypass consulting with local staff and 
instead confer with a financial expert in another 
city. Perhaps you want to talk with the director of 
an organization who works with undocumented 
people in the area. Trusted colleagues from your 
professional association, a mentor, other govern- 
ment officers, or elected political leaders who 
developed or are familiar with the national policy 
could all be resources for consultation. Scholars 
and researchers in the area of immigration as well 
as journal articles, reliable Internet sources, or 
books on the subject may also be available. 
Maintaining confidentiality as you consult is crit- 
ical, and you should exercise discretion in choos- 
ing sources and revealing only the information 
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necessary. Also, remember that this process of 
consultation is valuable at every stage of the pro- 
cess including getting feedback about the options 
you have generated and about the results of your 
final decision. 


What Are My Choices and How Will They Affect 
People Involved? 

First, think about all your options for action or 
inaction, without consideration of their effects. 
You could: 


e Ignore the fact that this person is undocu- 
mented and pay her in cash that cannot be 
traced. 

e Seek an exception to the requirement for legal 
resident documentation in this case or find an 
alternative source for paying her the 
honorarium. 

e Tell her that without documents she must end 
the training and cannot be a leader. 

e Call the nation’s immigration law enforcement 
agency (in the USA, the Immigration and Cus- 
toms Enforcement (ICE) agency) and 
report her. 

e Refer her to an immigration attorney in order to 
seek legal status. 

e Send her a check for the honorarium and let her 
figure out what to do with it. 

e Take more time before deciding. 

e Begin the process of advocating for changes in 
the social policy that would clarify its provi- 
sions regarding residents’ legal status or be 
more explicitly inclusive. 


Other options or combinations of options may 
emerge in the process of addressing this dilemma, 
including gathering more information or consult- 
ing further. Now, for each option, consider who 
might be affected by your action, both in the short 
and long term. For instance, if you ignore the fact 
that the newcomer leader is undocumented and 
authorities find out later that you knew, the gov- 
ernment could pull the grant money and end the 
program. This could affect your reputation, the 
city’s opportunity to get another grant, and the 
other newcomers who now do not have the oppor- 
tunity to engage with a program to integrate them 
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into the community. You should always keep in 
mind the predictable effects of each choice on all 
involved, including the newcomers, city residents, 
and yourself, knowing you could be mistaken and 
few outcomes can be guaranteed. Strom-Gottfried 
also reminds practitioners to establish tentative 
timing of actions to be taken with each option 
and to compare their urgency. In this case, legal 
repercussions may dictate selecting one course of 
action over another. 


When Have | Faced a Similar Situation? 

Have you faced something like this before, or is this 
the first time you have worked directly with the 
issue of undocumented people? Who was helpful 
last time? What have you learned from previous 
experiences? How is this situation different from 
past ones? Have policies or public opinion changed? 
Perhaps the city has procedures now in place for 
handling ethical dilemmas that you will need to 
follow. Jurkiewicz (2015) notes that municipal gov- 
ernments in Europe and Africa are currently active 
in implementing innovative governance structures, 
and yours may have focused on cultivating ethical 
administrative climates and increased transparency. 


Where Do Ethical and Clinical Guidelines Lead Me? 
Svara’s ethics triangle can help you consider 
which values, principles, regulations, policies, 
laws, practice knowledge, skills, and standards 
might affect this decision. First, ground yourself 
in the center of the triangle with your primary duty 
to the guiding principle of what is in the interests 
of the public at large, subordinating your personal 
or professional interests and those solely of other 
interest groups. Principle #4 in the International 
City/County Management Association (ICMA 
2008) Code of Ethics reads: “Recognize that the 
chief function of local government at all times is 
to serve the best interests of all of the people” 
(Svara 2015, p. 213). 

Then, at the top of the triangle, check out 
sources for statements of other universal princi- 
ples, ideals, or moral imperatives that may also 
guide your decision. Key sources will be profes- 
sional codes of ethics and regulatory statutes, 
including the social policy funding the program. 
Remember to include relevant international 
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conventions, especially the United Nations Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights (1948), as 
well as the nation’s constitution for provisions that 
embody ethical principles. In this case, many arti- 
cles of the declaration highlight rights to be con- 
sidered, such as the rights to equal protection 
without discrimination (Article 7), to access to 
public service (Article 21), and possibly to asylum 
from persecution (Article 14). In the ICMA Code 
of Ethics, Principle #9 reminds you “to seek to 
improve the quality and image of public service” 
(Svara 2015, p. 214), and Principle #10 calls for 
handling problems professionally, justly, and 
without discrimination (p. 215). 

Even as these statements of principle may lead 
to rules requiring some actions or prohibiting 
others (such as “foster equity and “do not discrim- 
inate”), still they are abstract ideals, difficult to 
apply concretely in specific situations, and could 
lead to different and even contradictory decisions. 
For example, paying the honorarium could be seen 
as abiding by the ASPA standard to “advance the 
good of the public as a whole, taking into account 
current and long-term interests of the society” (#1a) 
by enhancing the integration of newcomers, but it 
could also be seen as jeopardizing the good of the 
public as a whole by encouraging illegality, violat- 
ing the ASPA standard requiring public adminis- 
trators to uphold the law (#2). 

Another universal principle, beneficence — 
providing money to the woman in this case does 
good to her and treats her as an end in herself, a 
person with dignity and worth — could lead to a 
decision to ignore this leader’s immigration status. 
But this could cause harm to more people than it 
would help; that is, she might get the money, but 
then her status without papers might later be 
revealed, she could be deported, and the program 
could be cancelled, with many other newcomers 
not served and the city ineligible for further grants. 

Potential consequences such as these can be 
weighed using a utilitarian approach. At that point 
in the ethics triangle, your focus is on outcomes 
for each party that could result from various 
options. You should consider potential current 
and future effects for the general public, the city 
or its administration, the newcomers generally 
and the woman without papers in particular, and 
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yourself. Consequences, harms, or benefits for 
each are likely to vary. Versions of utilitarian 
thinking differ as to whether short-term or long- 
term effects are paramount and as to whether what 
is best for one or a few people would outweigh 
benefits for a majority. You may need to balance 
doing less harm to the public’s interest against 
causing more harm to the individual woman in 
this case; that is, you may need to trade off one set 
of outcomes for another. It is also germane to 
question whether a good end result justifies the 
use of harmful methods or means to accomplish 
it. Finally, some utilitarian approaches focus on 
the predicted effects of specific acts, while others 
argue for considering the nature of the precedent 
or rule for the future that you are setting with your 
actions. In this case example, the act of ignoring 
legal status could inadvertently undermine the 
rule of law more generally. 

As with general moral principles that might not 
give specific direction in this case, utilitarian cal- 
culations based on predicted outcomes often fail 
to provide enough clarity for ethical analysis and 
decision-making by themselves and can be used 
to support conflicting decisions. You are still 
faced with a tough decision. The last corner of 
the ethics triangle turns the focus on you, the 
decision-maker and actor. 

Virtue ethics considers qualities of character 
associated with leading a meaningful moral life, 
i.e., the habits and strengths that one develops 
over a lifetime in relationship with others and 
with which one flourishes as a human being. In 
his concise summary of virtue ethics perspectives, 
their history, and their contemporary relevance in 
public administration, Cooper defines virtues as 
“traits of character that are not innate, but acquired 
through reflection and conduct” (Cooper and 
Wright 1992, p. 6) (For more on virtue ethics, 
see Annas 2006; Cooper 2001; Hursthouse 
2012; MacIntyre 1985, 1999). 

For the dilemma faced in this case example, 
tapping an appropriate combination of virtues 
such as courage, practical wisdom (prudence), 
integrity, fairness, compassion, and humility can 
help in analysis, decision-making, and ethical 
action. APSA’s standards call for public adminis- 
trators to demonstrate personal integrity in order 
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to “inspire public confidence and trust” and “to 
exercise integrity, courage, compassion, benevo- 
lence, and optimism” (#6 a) — these five virtues are 
listed explicitly in both the 1994 and 2013 codes 
(Svara 2014, p. 565 — Table 1). 

With its holistic approach, taking into account 
emotional intelligence as well as other habits of 
mind and the important role of relationships with 
others, the perspective of virtue ethics can consol- 
idate your decision-making process. Certainly, 
having courage to act in accordance with your 
duty to serve the public will be required. This 
point on the ethics triangle provides an opportu- 
nity to reflect on your existing strengths of char- 
acter and where you will need to build strengths to 
carry out your duty. The example of public admin- 
istrators whom you consider virtuous and of those 
featured in the literature (e.g., Cooper and Wright 
1992; Dobel 1999; Flescher 2003) can serve as 
models for you. Approaches from the perspective 
of virtue ethics are especially adept at elucidating 
motivations: what actions would a virtuous public 
administrator take in this situation and how do 
they compare to what you want to do (at your 
best)? Maybe you say to yourself that you are 
too honest to ignore the truth about the new- 
comer’s legal status, so removing her from the 
program is the honest (virtuous) action to take. 
Indeed, virtues of integrity, judgment, and practi- 
cal wisdom “form the bedrock of public morality” 
(Dobel 1999, p. xi1; Banks 2010). Moreover, you 
may need to cultivate virtues such as cultural 
humility and openness to others as you evaluate 
how you might be wrong, as will be discussed 
under the “Why Am I Selecting a Particular 
Course of Action?” question below (Fowers and 
Davidov 2005). 

When you are ready to choose an option and 
take actions to carry it out (see “How Should I 
Enact My Decision?” below), you should be 
wholeheartedly committed to your decision as the 
best under these circumstances and then assess 
whether efforts and results in fact meet standards 
of excellence; if they fall short, as is human, there 
will be opportunities for learning and doing better. 
After all, public administrators should be willing to 
strive for self-awareness and be committed to con- 
tinually building ethical competence (Plant 2013). 
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Ethics and Social Policy, Table 1 ASPA principles 


Standard 


1. Advance the 
public interest 


2. Uphold the 
Constitution 
and the law 


3. Promote 
democratic 
participation 


4. Strengthen 
social equity 


5. Fully inform 
and advise 


6. Demonstrate 
personal 
integrity 

7. Promote 
ethical 
organizations 
8. Advance 
professional 
excellence 


Description 


Promote the interests of the public and put service 
to the public above service to oneself 


Respect and support government constitutions and 
laws while seeking to improve laws and policies to 
promote the public good 


Inform the public and encourage active 
engagement in governance. Be open, transparent 
and responsive, and respect and assist all persons in 
their dealings with public organizations 


Treat all persons with fairness, justice, and 
equality; and respect individual differences, rights, 
and freedoms. Promote affirmative action and other 
initiatives to reduce unfairness, injustice, and 
inequality in society 

Provide accurate, honest, comprehensive, and 
timely information and advice to elected and 
appointed officials and governing board members 
and to staff members in your organization 


Adhere to the highest standards of conduct to 
inspire public confidence and trust in public service 


Strive to attain the highest standards of ethics, 
stewardship, and public service in organizations 
that serve the public 

Strengthen personal capabilities to act competently 
and ethically and encourage the professional 
development of others 
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Social policy questions 


Who is the public when social policies focus 
on special interests? 


Can I engage in protest or civil 
disobedience? Can I ever refuse to 
implement social policies with which 

I disagree? 

How can I make government responsive and 
encourage engagement in developing or 
implementing social policies? 


How can I make personnel and budget 
decisions fairly and justly when 
implementing social policies? 


How can I assure staff that no surprises or 
changes in social policy are looming? 


How can I behave responsibly to inspire 
trust in the government’s social policies? 


How can I create and maintain a culture of 
ethics in policy practice? 


How can I be a virtuous role model for 
others in designing, proposing, influencing, 
implementing, or evaluating social policies? 


Why Am | Selecting a Particular Course of Action? 
This question provides a chance to reexamine 
your motives and rationale. Moving back to the 
center of the ethics triangle will help counteract 
the tendency of virtue ethics to drift into self- 
serving biases, such as the circular thinking 
entailed in judging an action as virtuous because 
a virtuous person is doing it. If your primary duty 
in light of all possible courses of action is to 
uphold the public interest, can you say your 
choice of action passes that test? Would other 
administrators agree with removing this woman 
from the program or with calling immigration 
authorities? Would you be comfortable with your 
mentor in the field of public administration read- 
ing about your decision in professional publica- 
tions? Is your motivation clear and without undue 
bias, self-interest, conflicts of interest, or fear? 
As noted above, the virtue of humility could be 
critical in examining your motivations and in 


coming across as a public administrator who 
authentically recognizes your strengths and limi- 
tations. As defined by Peterson and Seligman in 
their 2004 comprehensive classification of char- 
acter strengths and virtues, “. . ..humility involves 
a nondefensive willingness to see the self 
accurately. ...” (p. 464). Its key features include 
“accurate (not underestimated)” self-assessment; 
acknowledgement of limits or mistakes; openness 
to criticism, advice, and new ideas; and a balanced 
perspective without obsessive focus on one’s self 
(p. 462, citing Tangney 2000, 2002). 

A humble public administrator will come 
across as both modest and assured, open and 
welcoming, and secure and confident, seeking 
partnership and information rather than approval 
or vindication. Like other virtues, humility may be 
recognized by contrasting it with opposites, in this 
case defensive reactions to threats, disrespect for 
the views of residents or others who oppose your 
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views, or self-centered grandstanding. Thinking 
that one has special expertise or a unique vantage 
point so that the customary rules do not apply is a 
danger sign that warns of unethical waters 
ahead. Rather, public administrators exercise 
humility by steadily and firmly steering a middle 
course between extremes of arrogant self- 
agerandizement (pride) and self-abasement. 

In this case example, an application of humility 
with cultural competence is pertinent. Called “cul- 
tural humility” (NASW 2015), this virtue com- 
bines examining one’s personal and professional 
culture (including strengths, vulnerabilities, and 
biases) with reaching out to others whose cultures 
may share commonalities but also may be differ- 
ent in important aspects (Fowers and Davidov 
2005). Public administrators should be keenly 
aware of the power differences inherent in their 
positions compared to others and be ready to reach 
across those differences. As with all virtues, cul- 
tivating cultural humility is a lifelong work. 
A public administrator dealing with policies 
involving newcomers in the community expresses 
cultural humility first by reflecting on one’s own 
culture and on the city’s dominant culture 
(especially inherent prejudices or presumptions 
about other cultures), second by gaining under- 
standing of newcomers’ cultural backgrounds 
without jumping to conclusions about how 
strongly an individual newcomer might identify 
with a particular cultural group (this requires care- 
ful study and listening), and third by recognizing 
that mistakes are likely. You could be wrong. And 
you still will have a duty to decide and act. 


How Should | Enact My Decision? 

Strom-Gottfried asserts that “process matters!” 
(p. 70) and reminds practitioners to consider ulti- 
mate objectives. You may decide to involve other 
city staff or employees or the newcomer leaders in 
carrying out the option you choose or you may 
delegate portions of the plan to others. How will 
you inform those affected by your decision? If you 
ignore the woman’s legal status, would you let 
your bookkeeper know, in case the bank raises 
questions? Would you let your boss (the city 
council?) know of the issue? Remember to set 
up procedures for carefully documenting your 
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plans, actions, and their impacts. Where would 
you keep notes on your decision and consultation 
process, in the event anyone raised questions 
later? 


Decide and Take Action 

Garofalo and Geuras (1999) argue for integrating 
three perspectives featured in the ethics triangle 
(deontological, utilitarian, and virtue ethics) plus 
the perspective of moral intuition (i.e., the indi- 
vidual public administrator’s faculty as a human 
being to discern right from wrong) so that they 
form a unified framework. They suggest four 
questions (p. 149—150) that can serve to summa- 
rize and consolidate the analysis conducted here 
thus far. 

First, what are the key moral principles rele- 
vant for the social policy at issue in this case? 
Principles of justice, fairness (especially due pro- 
cess), human dignity, benevolence, beneficence, 
equity, nondiscrimination, and keeping the public 
administrator’s promise to uphold the law and the 
public interest are key. Another universal ideal, 
often considered a primary principle (e.g., in med- 
icine), 1s non-maleficence: that is, first do no 
harm! While it seems that you have a duty to 
take some action in the public interest (rather 
than do nothing and risk harm to all involved 
when the newcomer’s lack of legal resident status 
comes to light), there are potential risks associated 
with each action that could be taken. 

The public administrator should work to min- 
imize those risks by addressing the second ques- 
tion Garofalo and Geuras recommend: What are 
the likely consequences of actions taken to 
achieve the purpose of both the public adminis- 
trator and the policy in this case? Assuming your 
purpose is to support successful integration of 
newcomers into your city, you will want to take 
actions that abide by the intent of the policy as it 
conforms with human rights; that foster a broad 
welcome to newcomers in the community; that 
do not provoke an angry, hateful, or fearful back- 
lash; and that create a climate for inclusion and 
participation of all residents, including the 
newcomers. 

The third and fourth questions in Garofalo and 
Geuras’ unifying framework turn the public 
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admuinistrator’s focus inward: first to review char- 
acter traits or virtues such as courage, compas- 
sion, integrity, and practical wisdom that will be 
needed and finally then to where one’s gut feel- 
ings point (using moral intuition). Actions will 
need to be doable or successfully delegated. Act- 
ing with integrity would rule out any of the 
options that involve dishonesty or nontransparent 
strategies such as pretending not to know about 
the newcomer’s lack of papers or hiding behind 
the policy’s ambiguity. Practical wisdom could 
dictate taking more time to consult and check on 
the policy requirements and possible exceptions; 
the city attorney could be a critical resource. It 
would take courage and compassion to try to go 
beyond simply enforcing a legal residence rule 
dismissing the woman in question from the pro- 
gram. Dobel (1999) points out: “As situations 
grow complicated, difficult, and lengthy, virtues 
provide the stability of judgment and the emo- 
tional endurance to make it possible for individ- 
uals to pursue moral commitments over time and 
across obstacles” (p. 196). 

Certainly getting more clarity with regard to 
the policy’s requirements regarding citizenship 
status is essential. A sensible next step could be 
to meet with the woman in question and alert her 
to the issues that have arisen in the program 
regarding participants’ official residence status, 
offering to secure legal advocacy for her as 
needed. If possible without violating confidential- 
ity, involving the newcomers in addressing the 
dilemma could generate other solutions that you 
have not yet considered. Involving other citizens 
could also be fruitful. Denhardt and Denhardt 
(2011, p. 96) list nine reasons for involving citi- 
zens in the process of policy work including 
potentially improving the quality of the policy, 
helping to implement it, and increasing trust; 
they write that “citizen involvement that achieves 
extensive participation from persons affected by a 
decision promotes understanding of the issues 
involved, grounds the decision in citizen prefer- 
ences, and builds support for the principle of 
citizen engagement” (pp. 172-173). 

This could be an opportunity to teach the 
responsibilities as well as rights of citizenship and 
to model civic virtues. Mobilizing the newcomers 
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and allies to influence improvements in this and 
other related social policies affecting the lives of 
newcomers, their potential contribution to society, 
and their integration into the community could be 
an effective strategy though there could also be 
political risks. You should gauge how much sup- 
port you would have from superiors, elected offi- 
cials, and others in the city administration; how 
much power and discretion you have; and where 
strongest opposition may arise. Finally, this exam- 
ple highlights how important it is to have a global 
perspective in developing social policy. Public 
administrators must not only be aware of the eco- 
nomic, political, environmental, and health pres- 
sures that affect the movement of people 
internationally and will have an impact on their 
local policies but also be ready to learn from the 
experience of public administrators worldwide. 

When you are ready to take decisive action, 
you should have some confidence that it is right 
and that you are not taking a half-hearted course. 
As Denhardt and Denhardt (2011) write, you“... .. 
must share power and lead with passion, commit- 
ment, and integrity in a manner that respects and 
empowers citizenship” (p. 155). 


Evaluate Outcomes, Reflect on Learning, 

and Document Results 

This step is sometimes left-off frameworks for 
ethical decision-making, but it is the most impor- 
tant for fostering the moral development of the 
public administrator as well as for substantiating 
that an ethical process has been followed. Accu- 
rate and clear documentation can be essential in 
managing responses to lawsuits, audits, or ethics 
complaints. Your records may also constitute evi- 
dence for what is working in the social policy and 
where improvements are needed. If the city does 
not have a procedure in place for addressing eth- 
ical issues and documenting the process and its 
outcomes, it is wise to create one and ensure that 
staff are aware of it and use it. 

Other examples such as the above involving 
social policy decisions that raise ethical dilemmas 
or issues are virtually unlimited. The following 
examination of the ASPA Code of Ethics illumi- 
nates eight specific areas of particular concern to 
public administrators. 
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Other Ethical Issues Related to Social 
Policy 


The ASPA Code of Ethics includes eight princi- 
ples that guide the policy practice and policy 
analysis performed by public administrators. 
Table 1 delineates these standards with illustrative 
questions followed in the text by examples of 
ethical issues common in public administration: 

To advance the public interest is to work to 
always promote the interests of the public one 
serves. This also entails putting service to the 
public above service to oneself. It implies the 
broadest definition of the “public one serves.” 
One might face a conflict of interest or need to 
recuse oneself because of a conflict presented in 
proposing a social policy. Perhaps you face a 
decision about spending funds to print govern- 
ment documents in two more languages spoken 
by local residents and to hire an interpreter part- 
time versus upgrading equipment and furniture in 
your office after years of deferred maintenance. 
Such dilemmas involving rationing and allocating 
limited or curtailed resources are common in 
implementing social policies and in navigating 
conflicting or special interests. 

Public administrators are called to respect and 
uphold the Constitution and the law while seeking 
at the same time to improve laws and policies to 
promote the public good. These two tasks raise 
potentially conflicting duties that might bring the 
administrator to consider civil disobedience. 
A recent example is the government employee in 
the USA who refused to issue a marriage license to 
gay couples due to her personal religious opposi- 
tion to gay marriage, which had just been judged a 
new legal right throughout the country. If you are 
her supervisor, do you support her right to refuse, or 
do you terminate her employment? This is an exam- 
ple of a conflict between duty to uphold the law and 
duty to respect autonomy. In this, as in most cases 
of civil disobedience, the burden is on the public 
administrator who refuses to implement the law to 
show how most ordinary, reasonable, prudent, and 
ethical public administrators would act with disobe- 
dience under similar circumstances. 

To promote democratic participation, an 
administrator must assure the public that all have 
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opportunity for active participation in governance 
and access to information about government. Res- 
idents need government that is open, transparent, 
and responsive, and governmental staff should 
respect and assist everyone in their dealings with 
public organizations. One example related to elec- 
toral policies (which help make social policies 
legitimate) is establishing a new polling location; 
e.g., Should you locate a polling place on a college 
campus, where most students tend to vote as lib- 
erals, often lack knowledge about local issues, and 
vote primarily in years when there is a national 
presidential election? Locating a new polling 
place, you need to assure the public that you 
consider all facts and ramifications of its location. 

The administrator who treats all persons with 
fairness, justice, and equality while respecting 
individual differences, rights, and freedoms is 
able to strengthen social equity. This can involve 
promoting affirmative action and other social pol- 
icies to reduce unfairness, injustice, and inequality 
in society. However, dilemmas can still emerge. 
For instance, you are the mayor of a small town 
and have the power to appoint people to local 
boards and commissions. Many in the community 
have asked you to consider a person of color and a 
person under age 30 for the human rights or com- 
munity services commissions that carry out or 
advise on social policies. But two of the people 
in your book group who are not persons of color 
or under 30 have wanted for years to serve, and 
you know they would do a good job in advocating 
for meeting the needs of youth of color. 

Public officials who provide accurate, honest, 
comprehensive, and timely information and 
advice to constituents of their offices follow the 
principle to fully inform and advise. This means 
that elected and appointed officials and governing 
board members, in addition to staff members in 
your organization, should not be surprised by 
policies you have knowledge about. For example, 
you become aware that in six months the law will 
be changed to make it legal for people to carry 
handguns in visible holsters. While you may not 
support this decision, you must let businesses and 
other organizations in your community know the 
expected implementation date so they can fully 
prepare. 
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Public administrators must demonstrate per- 
sonal integrity. Virtue ethics calls on public admin- 
istrators to adhere to the highest standards of 
conduct to inspire public confidence and trust in 
public service. In some countries and contexts, 
bribery and other corrupting influences may tempt 
public administrators. Codes of ethics for public 
officials in the USA regulate acceptance of gifts 
or other favors and prohibit conflicts of interest 
such as use of position or expertise to secure private 
gains, advantages, or employment (see, e.g., Min- 
nesota Statute 43A.38 Code of Ethics for 
Employees in the Executive Branch.). Resisting 
pressures from superiors or others in administration 
to cut corners or subvert social policy goals requires 
some courage as well as practical wisdom 
(prudence). So too does protecting whistle-blowers 
from retaliation or blowing the whistle oneself if 
efforts to remedy the problem internally do not lead 
to ethical changes. Affirming that whistle-blowing 
can be “an ethical requirement,” Svara (2015, 
p. 147) warns of the severe retaliatory techniques 
that organizations use to punish whistle-blowers. 
He also suggests constructive strategies for public 
administrators to consider in calling attention to 
administrative, organizational, or governmental 
misconduct, malfeasance, fraud, or other corrup- 
tion and unethical actions (pp. 149—157). Impor- 
tantly, citing Dobel (1999, p. 111), he also discusses 
addressing the difficult issues related to resigning in 
protest; see Dobel’s chapter on “Getting out: The 
ethics of resigning from office” (pp. 109—129). (For 
more on research and practice guidance related to 
whistle-blowing and legally protecting whistle- 
blowers, see also Miceli et al. 2008). 

Honesty, authenticity, and humility among other 
virtues help ensure that when you get into trouble, 
you handle yourself responsibly and ethically. 
Trouble may come in many ways, and there are at 
least three explanations of a public administrator’s 
wrong behavior (Svara 2015, p. 106): “(1) explana- 
tions that focus on bad people, (2) explanations that 
apply to decent administrators who make unethical 
choices, and (3) explanations that stress circum- 
stances.” Public administrators can also err by mak- 
ing a mistake and not owning it or taking 
responsibility for it. Reamer (2013a, p. 182) 
explains that unethical actions tend to fall into two 
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broad categories: “malfeasance,” 1.e., committing 
acts that violate professional ethical standards, or 
“nonfeasance,” i.e., failing to perform an ethical 
duty. Moreover, acts can be technically legal but 
not ethical (such as enforcing a provision ofa social 
policy that has disproportionate impact on a poor 
neighborhood) or possibly ethical but not legal 
(such as engaging in civil disobedience). Fortu- 
nately, since most laws in democracies tend to 
reflect accepted moral norms and priorities, in 
many situations legal and ethical standards align 
fairly closely. 

In another example, your government may not 
have a specific policy against bribes in housing 
services, but that does not make taking a bribe to 
award a government contract ethical. Similarly, 
offensive behavior toward a colleague may not 
be illegal, but if you accidently mutter an exple- 
tive about your opponent on a policy issue into a 
microphone or call the opponent by a derogatory 
name on social media, take responsibility and 
issue an apology. 

Leadership from public administrators can be 
illustrated in efforts to promote ethical organiza- 
tions. Staff who serve the public, including those 
in private organizations under contract with gov- 
ernment, should be trained and rewarded for 
working to attain the highest standards of ethics, 
stewardship, and public service. Conducting an 
ethics audit can be an effective means to assess 
strengths and weaknesses in an organization’s 
general work climate or to establish procedures 
related to ethical social policies and practice 
(Reamer 2001). Public administrators can encour- 
age and influence the ethical conduct of others 
inside and outside their own organizations indi- 
rectly through exemplifying virtuous processes 
and directly by taking ethical stands. For example, 
a city manager might need to advocate for a policy 
that requires any housing development corpora- 
tion seeking tax breaks to commit to including in 
its business outcomes more affordable housing 
and a park open to use by all in the community. 

Administrators should advance professional 
excellence, their own and others’. To strengthen 
personal capabilities to act competently and ethi- 
cally and encourage the professional development 
of others, administrators can engage in continuing 
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education and make staff development a budget 
priority. For example, perhaps you know that sev- 
eral city council members go out to lunch after 
every meeting. They do invite the only woman on 
the council to join them, but she does not feel 
welcome. While going out to lunch does not violate 
the open meeting law in your country, the percep- 
tion among some community members is that coun- 
cil members should not do it. You invite them to 
participate in training on open meeting laws and 
transparency, gently but clearly suggesting they 
stop this decades-long lunch routine. 

In addition to texts cited in this chapter and 
other sources in the reference list below, Cooper’s 
second edition of the Handbook for Administra- 
tive Ethics (2001) and Thompson and Leidlein’s 
Ethics in City Hall (2009) are good resources for 
continuing education and further study of ethical 
administration of public policies; the latter 
includes an annotated bibliography and a selected 
list of films (pp. 153—168). 


Conclusion 


This chapter presents a problem-solving frame- 
work for analysis of ethical issues and dilemmas 
involving social policies. While systematically 
considering moral implications in designing, 
implementing, or evaluating a social policy, pub- 
lic administrators must cultivate competencies 
required for policy practice. The intersection of 
social policy and ethics is complex and can be 
overwhelming when considered in addition to the 
full range of knowledge, skills, and virtues an 
effective administrator must possess. Even sea- 
soned professionals are challenged by the sheer 
volume of theories, frameworks, and principles 
that comprise the ethics and social policy whole. 
Indeed, research by Rest and colleagues (1999) 
indicates that gaining ethical competencies takes 
gradually moving from lower to higher, more 
mature levels of thinking. In the process of pro- 
fessional moral development, the ethical adminis- 
trator focuses on the following competencies to 
guide practice and pursue further study (Cooper 
and Wright 1992, pp. 338-339). First, being able 
to assess one’s character is fundamental. Then, to 
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become ethically competent to work with social 
policies, public administrators should work on 
recognizing ethical issues and potential conflicts 
of interest inherent in work with a given social 
policy. They should learn to sort through compet- 
ing values that often underlie social policies. They 
should apply perspectives from moral philosophy, 
and they should share their moral reasoning with 
others. Throughout their lives, they should culti- 
vate virtues such as the courage, integrity, and 
practical wisdom needed to carry out ethical deci- 
sions and reflect on what was learned in the pro- 
cess. They should always refuse to partake in any 
unethical actions or policies. Ultimately, involv- 
ing staff and citizens, they should help create and 
strengthen an ethical work climate in their orga- 
nizations (Cooper and Menzel 2013). In addition 
to modeling fairness, equity, and other moral prac- 
tices and processes, public administrators nurture 
ethical organizational climates by protecting 
whistle-blowers, curtailing preferential treatment 
of or deferral to special interest groups, and 
disciplining self-serving bias. Other specific com- 
petencies include: 


e Putting public interest first 

e Viewing oneself as a professional, not merely a 
technician 

e Possessing a high degree of self-awareness, 
particularly knowledge of one’s own primary 
values and vulnerabilities 

e Becoming well-versed in one’s professional 
code of ethics and laws related to social policy 
(reading the code annually on one’s anniver- 
sary of hire or on the occasion of annual per- 
formance reviews is a good habit) 

e Willingly consulting with others 

e Building capacity for mature practice, includ- 
ing willingness to take responsibility for one’s 
actions 


See also Svara’s eleven-point list of public 
administrators’ duties, each of which will require 
competencies to act upon (2015, pp. 195-197). 

Remember that administrators ARE policy 
practitioners, though many texts focus primarily 
on technical tasks, e.g., personnel management, 
finance, and policy implementation. “Successful 
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public officials know how to influence policy” 
(Dobel 1999, p. 93). A mature practitioner will 
embrace the responsibility and excitement of ethi- 
cal policy practice. This could include conducting 
an ethics audit of the organization, working to build 
or enhance an ethical climate, setting up an ethics 
committee, sponsoring forums on ethics, following 
a consistent process of decision-making when 
thorny ethical issues arise, and empowering oneself 
to ethically influence all steps of the social policy 
process, from formulation to evaluation. Ethical, 
transparent, and effective democratic policy prac- 
tice involves citizens and others who may be 
affected by social policies, even to the point of 
global collaboration, in development, implementa- 
tion, and improvement of policies and procedures. 
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Ethics and the Nonprofit 
Sector 
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University of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, 
TX, USA 


Definition 


Ethics: Well-based standards of right and wrong 
that prescribe what humans ought to do, usually in 
terms of duties, principles, specific virtues, or 
benefits to society 

Public governance arrangements: These are 
defined as the multisector relationships and net- 
works of organizations that have authority and 
accountability to act in the public interest 
Neoliberalization: A regulatory state that priori- 
tizes market-based, market-oriented, or market- 
disciplinary responses to regulatory problems 
and which has the potential to produce institu- 
tional differentiation across places 

Nonprofit organization: An organization that 
exists for a broader purpose than to make a profit 
Public interest: The welfare of the general public 


Introduction 


Ethics is a central question in governance and 
organizational life. Ethics and ethical behavior 
by nonprofit organizations is increasingly impor- 
tant to the public interest in a world characterized 
by multisector, shared power governance relation- 
ships (Bryson et al. 2015). Menzel (2015) found 
that the study of ethics is alive and well in the 
public administration literature as it relates to 
research questions of ethical decision-making 
and moral development, ethics law and regulatory 
agencies, organizational performance, globaliza- 
tion, ethics management, policy ethics, and ethical 
environments. However, despite this breadth, a 
paucity of ethics studies investigate the growth 
of networking and public-private partnering in 
the public sector, minus a few notable exceptions 
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here (2011), Cigler (2001), and Hudon (2011). 
The purpose of this chapter is to review current 
approaches to studying ethics and nonprofit orga- 
nizations in public governance arrangements and 
offer suggestions for future research. 

Public governance arrangements are defined as 
the multisector relationships and networks of 
organizations that have authority and accountabil- 
ity to act in the public interest. This definition 
encompasses partnerships to larger, multi- 
organizational networks composed of public, non- 
profit, and private organizations. The chapter is 
important because nonprofits are unique organi- 
zational actors that are governed by multiple 
sources of accountability. Nonprofits are subject 
to the organization’s mission and the interpreta- 
tion of the mission by managers, boards of direc- 
tors, stakeholders, and clients as opposed to pure 
profit maximization (such as for-profit sector 
actors) or satisfying elected officials and citizens 
(such as public sector actors). The mission also 
influences the rules and regulations to which the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) holds nonprofits 
accountable. This occurs through their tax code 
and subject classification (IRS 2016). As non- 
profits become engaged in public governance 
arrangements, they face additional sources of 
accountability from public agencies or organiza- 
tions authorizing and regulating their action. 

Secondly, nonprofits are distinct from private, 
for-profit, and public sector organizations as their 
ethical stance towards the world guides their 
action. Whereas public sector organizations aim 
to serve all members of the public, nonprofits 
often pursue particular issues, passions, or aim to 
serve specific target populations. As Rothschild 
and Milofsky (2006) summarize, nonprofits “are 
the organizational expression of their members’ 
ethical stance toward the world: nonprofit organi- 
zations, by way of their very existence and prac- 
tices, convey a public statement of what their 
members see as a better, more caring, or just 
world” (p. 137). The involvement of nonprofits 
in public governance arrangements makes the 
arrangements more fluid and contextual. Public 
governance arrangements become more fluid 
because nonprofits represent a wide variety of 
interests, elect to make the world a better place 
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for certain populations, and may serve interests or 
purposes that are underrepresented in the general 
public. They enable public governance arrange- 
ments to be more contextual because nonprofits 
are unique and can respond to different types of 
public issues or needs, and thus, no two arrange- 
ments may look the same. The fluidity and 
contextuality nonprofits contribute to public gov- 
ernance arrangements can enhance responsive- 
ness to the public interest; however, also raises a 
number of ethical challenges. 

Finally, considering nonprofits and public gov- 
ernance arrangements is important due to the con- 
vergence of globalization and neoliberal policy 
ideas that heighten the potential for ethical conflict 
and tension. Although the term neoliberal has been 
used many ways, for the purposes here, neoliberal 
is conceptualized as a regulatory state that priori- 
tizes market-based, market-oriented, or market- 
disciplinary responses to regulatory problems and 
which has the potential to produce institutional 
differentiation across places (Brenner et al. 2010). 
As Hasenfeld and Garrow (2012) argue, since the 
1970s, neoliberal ideology has altered the “institu- 
tional, economic and political landscape for non- 
profit organizations” (p. 297). Neoliberalization 
places nonprofit organizations in new relationships 
with the state and for-profit actors. Neo- 
liberalization results in nonprofits taking on a vari- 
ety of roles and functions, from direct public 
service providers to market competitors and social 
entrepreneurs. The result is that the nonprofit sector 
is characterized by those organizations that func- 
tion more bureaucratic-like, as an extension of the 
state, to those that function as market competitors. 


Ethics and the Public Interest 


Ethics can be defined as a branch of philosophy 
that refers to “well-based standards of right and 
wrong that prescribe what humans ought to do, 
usually in terms of duties, principles, specific vir- 
tues, or benefits to society” (adopted from Andre 
and Velasquez 1987 in Svara 2015, p. 12). Or, 
more basically, ethics is about doing what is 
right in the face of those served. The branch of 
normative ethics focuses on a general theory 
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about how one ought to live or what one ought to 
do (von der Pfordten 2012). Approaches and alter- 
natives to studying normative ethics stem from 
three traditional concepts in classical philosophi- 
cal thought: deontology, consequentialism, and 
virtues. Deontology holds that some acts are mor- 
ally obligatory regardless of their consequences 
for human weal or woe (Alexander and Moore 
2015). Deontology holds that an ethical choice is 
personal and one acts or takes a certain course of 
action because to act is a duty or a right, not 
because of the end consequences of the act. For 
example, a moral rule might be to “do unto others 
as you would like done to you.” It is ethical 
because the action aligns with one’s duty or 
right. Conversely, consequentialism is concerned 
with the consequences of action and emphasizes 
the ends of the action (Sinnott-Armstrong 2015). 
An act is ethical if it achieves some envisioned 
ends or purposes. One’s duty, right, and moral 
obligation may be subordinate to the achievement 
of the envisioned ends or purposes. Finally, vir- 
tues ethics emphasizes one’s moral character, and 
the value or virtue 1s what serves as the motivation 
to take ethical action (Hursthouse 2013). One acts 
because it is their character to do so, not because it 
is a duty or right and not because it will maximize 
individual ends. 

In the organization theory and behavior litera- 
ture, a central concern is the alignment between 
individual and organizational ethics. Individuals 
have different ethical compasses, and thus the 
organizational level considers how one’s ethical 
values are realized, espoused, interpreted, and 
acted upon by administrators, executives, and 
employees. Key factors at the individual and orga- 
nizational level that have been found to influence 
ethical action are organization structures and 
norms, leadership, organizational climate, organi- 
zational culture, moral awareness, decision- 
making, codes of conduct, intent and action, and 
cognitive biases (Fenton and Inglis 2007; 
Jurkiewicz and Massey 1998; Malloy and 
Agarwal 2001). Professional ethics expand 
beyond the organizational level to consider how 
professional standards can shape and inform indi- 
vidual action within a given profession and set of 
organizations. Professional ethics manifest 
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themselves in professional codes of conduct that 
aim to govern the behavior of professionals in the 
field, seen and advocated in the nonprofit field by 
organizations such as the Council of Nonprofits. 
This literature is of importance for understanding 
ethical challenges within nonprofit organizations 
or within a professional sector but is less informa- 
tive as to the ethical challenges nonprofits face in 
public governance arrangements. 

A central concern of public governance 
arrangements is ethical behavior in the public 
interest. Cooper (2004) provides an overview 
and summary of key work on administrative 
ethics from the past 30 years. Of note in his review 
is that although there is a breadth of literature on 
public interest, there is less scholarship on admin- 
istrative ethics and the public interest with the 
exception of Goodsell (1990) and Morgan 
(2001). A major challenge in this arena has been 
defining the term so that it has operational value. 
Public interest can be defined as the welfare of the 
general public. However, determining the public 
interest is more challenging. Public interest has 
been described as the aggregation of individual 
self-interests (Downs 1957) or more broadly as an 
evolving, common space that divergent groups 
and values share. In the latter instance, the public 
interest emerges from the common space shaped 
through the political process and individuals and 
groups having representation and access to inform 
this space. As Colm (1960) writes, “it is through 
the political debate, the vote, and the influence of 
pressure groups that the public interest evolves as 
a set of concrete objectives to be pursued by actual 
policy” (p. 302). Through articulations of the pub- 
lic interest, value systems are transformed into 
power structures, which manifest into specific 
public policies and activities. The path to the 
public interest has implications for the ethical 
challenges or dilemmas that can emerge in public 
governance arrangements. 

The public administration literature offers 
promise for the study of ethical behavior of non- 
profits in public governance networks. Two 
approaches, bureaucratic and democratic ethos, 
illustrate the ethical ramifications of different 
paths to the public interest. First, the bureaucratic 
ethos suggests that administrators in a democracy 
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are both legally and morally bound to enforce the 
laws and implement the policies enacted by the 
people’s democratically elected representatives 
(Woller and Patterson 1997). In this case, the 
administrator is the bureaucratic, neutral public 
servant, executing the will of the public that 
resulted through the democratic process. The pub- 
lic interest is realized through the political system, 
and in the case of the United States, through the 
system of representation. Bureaucratic approaches 
often focus on the adherence to the rules that are 
necessary in order for individuals to carry out their 
work for the public they serve (Gilman and Lewis 
1996). The basic idea is that the use of rules, and 
adherence to the rules, guides ethical behavior. 
Failure to do so results in unethical behavior. 
Adherence to the rules is necessary to realize the 
public interest. 

The democratic ethos rejects that bureaucratic 
objectives can be readily or unambiguously deter- 
mined from the political process and does not 
accept that politicians exercise control over the 
bureaucracy — rather, administrators also exist in 
an ethical space that leaves room for rule interpre- 
tation (Fox 1989). Administrators can enact 
democracy by interpreting this social space in 
favor of social equity as a value, or acting on the 
interest of a non-majority public. The democratic 
ethos approach shares a similar philosophical 
foundation with the broader definition of public 
interest, in that it is an active, evolving space, and 
suggests that administrators participate in the 
interpretation of the ethical space. The democratic 
ethos suggests that ethical behavior and dilemmas 
are not as black and white as simply following the 
rules. Rather, from this perspective, administra- 
tors may also be acting in the public interest when 
they act in favor for a disadvantaged group or 
incorporate democratic elements, such as public- 
participation and deliberation, into the process of 
rule-making and implementation. 


Nonprofits and Ethical Considerations 
in Public Governance Arrangements 


As ethical actors, nonprofits bring a certain set of 
values to different types of public governance 
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arrangements that serve different purposes in 
the policy process, from policy formation and 
analysis to implementation and service delivery. 
Nonprofits participate in governance networks 
that exist purposefully to inform the political 
process of policy-making. For example, they 
can provide a voice for underrepresented com- 
munities, serve as a vehicle to promote policy 
change, or engage and mobilize and build com- 
munity leadership among different populations. 
For example, social movements are typically 
driven by nonprofit organizations seeking policy 
change. 

However, at the same time, nonprofits are 
increasingly relied on to provide public or private 
services and programs, emerging as a more direct 
extension of the state (Salamon 1993). For exam- 
ple, in the area of housing and community devel- 
opment, nonprofit organizations have become key 
partners in the coproduction of low-income, 
affordable housing through the Low-Income 
Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) program. 

These role and function variations place non- 
profits in a web of relationships with different 
partners, which may threaten their ability to retain 
an ethical commitment to their organizational 
issues, values, or passion. It may also threaten 
the ability for nonprofits to govern neutrally. For 
example, a nonprofit may be actively engaged in 
challenging the state; in another instance, they 
may be beneficiaries from a particular program 
or policy and subject to the rules of the state. As 
nonprofits become increasingly involved in dif- 
ferent types of governance arrangements, the gray 
areas of ethical behavior and opportunities for 
ethical conflict become more prevalent. 


Ethical Issues and Nonprofits 


Rhode and Packel (2009) identify six common 
areas where ethical issues arise in the nonprofit 
sector: compensation, conflicts of interest, publi- 
cations and solicitation, financial integrity, invest- 
ment policies, and accountability and strategic 
management. Some of these challenges are black 
and white, in that they clearly result in an outcome 
that is of detriment to society and are directly 
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observable as it results in criminal violations or 
civil liability: fraud, misrepresentation, and mis- 
appropriation of assets. For example, it is clearly 
unethical (and illegal) to embezzle funds that 
belong to an organization for private or personal 
use. However, gray areas exist, which involves 
conflicts of interest, misallocation of resources, 
or inadequate accountability and transparency. 
For example, nonprofits serving multiple 
populations may face ethical dilemmas related to 
decisions they make in terms of resource alloca- 
tions to improve the welfare of all clients. Non- 
profits may face questions about difficult trade- 
offs such as how to allocate resources to residents 
in one community or to another community. 
While this decision may not result in a direct 
violation of a rule or regulation, it creates a situa- 
tion of ethical conflict for that organization. 
However, additional study is necessary to 
understand the breadth and expansion of ethical 
gray areas when nonprofits become engaged in 
governance arrangements. Studies to date provide 
mixed evidence on the ethical behavior of non- 
profits in governance arrangements such as 
public-private partnerships (PPPs) with a particu- 
lar focus on public interest concerns. For example, 
Hudon (2011) suggests that PPPs circumvent tra- 
ditional accountability and participation struc- 
tures, potentially compromising the public 
interest. Kee and Forrer (2012) view PPPs as 
areas of gray — they may not be the solution to 
every public sector problem, they may be more 
prone to threatening democratic values, but its 
indeterminable if this is more or less than public 
organizations. Casey (2016) found that the out- 
comes largely depend upon the mission of non- 
profits involved in the relationship and the 
governing structure of the relationship. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the relationship between non- 
profits, ethics, and public governance arrange- 
ments deserve further research. Ethical areas of 
gray seem to be more pronounced when non- 
profits are engaged as service providers as it 
poses an ethical challenge to the virtue and 
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character of nonprofits. As mission driven enti- 
ties, the fulfillment of their mission often means 
meeting the needs of their clients. Yet, as recipi- 
ents of public resources, their responsibility may 
be to be an efficient and effective steward of 
taxpayer’s resources. While blending the two 
may be possible, it can also pose challenges and 
conflicts as the organizations subscribe to differ- 
ent philosophical interpretations of ethical action. 
Nonprofits bring virtue to what they do, and in 
most cases, this is what drives action. However, 
when entering into a contract with the public 
sector organization, the forces of consequential- 
ism may dictate. As the forces of privatization and 
market-oriented governance increasingly empha- 
size the efficient and effective production and 
service delivery, this provides an ethical source 
of tension. Nonprofits may face situations that 
require them to consider how to most efficiently 
allocate the resources to fulfill a policy or program 
requirement, which can create ethical conflicts as 
it relates to what is valued as the moral course of 
action. 

A second area that deserves more research 
attention is the ethical challenge nonprofits face 
in balancing multiple roles in the governance 
process. For example, a nonprofit with the mis- 
sion to fight against poverty or homelessness 
may be recipients of public sector funds to pro- 
vide services to these populations. However, the 
receipt of funds raises new ethical challenges as 
to how the nonprofit balances their mission of 
promoting policy change around this issue and 
fulfilling the public sector expectations of oper- 
ating as a neutral servant of the state. Ethical 
questions also emerge as to for what purposes 
does the nonprofit organization advocate — is it 
purely advocacy in the best interest of the clients 
they serve or is it advocacy to ensure organiza- 
tional survival? In different types of public gov- 
ernance arrangements, different ethical theories 
and approaches can converge. Thus, it becomes 
critical to understand the types of networks in 
which nonprofits participate, the expectations 
and roles they are expected to fulfill, the bureau- 
cratic controls that govern their actions, and the 
ethical values driving or converging in a given 
governance arrangement. 
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Introduction 


The ethical conduct of public officials elected and 
appointed alike, and civil servants, has been a 
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major focus of attention for the general public, the 
media, politicians, and public administrators for 
much of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 
Betrayed by high-level ethical infractions like 
Watergate, those in government found themselves 
under greater scrutiny than ever before. At the 
same time, attention to public officials’ role as 
guardians of the public interest has been equally 
high. Emphasis is on the fact that the public inter- 
est should be viewed as a moral and ethical bench- 
mark for public administrative decision making. 
Yet, interest in and quest for ethics in government 
and public administration are not novel but rather 
date to ancient philosophers like Plato (428—347 
BC) and Aristotle (384-322 BC), and the public 
interest too was addressed by philosophers 
Thomas Hobbes (1588—1679) and John Locke 
(1632-1704), among others. 

It is important to note, however, that the scope 
of work for contemporary public administration 
and the diversity of those to serve have greatly 
changed from what pertained centuries ago. To 
date, public officials have to administer and man- 
age expanded and varied interests of both the 
government and public including national secu- 
rity, social welfare, social services and infrastruc- 
ture, health and disease control, collection of 
taxes, control of drugs, technology and cyber 
space, etc. All this means that for a public admin- 
istrator, more difficult ethical challenges and 
dilemmas are encountered and more ethical 
choices have to be made. But what is ethics? 
Why is ethics important in public administration? 
What is public interest? What does it mean to 
serve the public interest? How can ethics engen- 
der the public interest? This brief entry offers 
answers to these questions. The goal here is to 
offer an overview of the concepts ethics and pub- 
lic interest that can function as a guide to those in 
government and those that wish to work in gov- 
ernment, academics, and students of public 
administration as they navigate the ethical terrain. 


Ethics in Public Administration 


The word ethics has been variedly defined, but 
most of the definitions include morality and 
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determination of right from wrong (Lewis and 
Gilman 2012). Svara (2007, 10) defines ethics as 
“well-based standards of right and wrong that pre- 
scribe what humans ought to do, usually in terms 
of duties, principles, specific virtues, or benefits to 
society.” This definition emphasizes the major 
ethics philosophical foundations encompassed in 
deontology (principle/Kantianism), teleology 
(utilitarlanism/consequentialism), and virtue the- 
ory (personal traits). In his view, all ethical theories 
can inform the performance of public administra- 
tors; standards and principles guide action, per- 
sonal qualities and traits guide ethical reasoning, 
and focusing on results and outcomes that serve 
the most justifies ethical action. Denhardt 
et al. (2014, 250) view ethics as a quest for moral 
guidelines: “the process by which we clarify what 
is right and wrong and by which we act on what we 
take to be right; it involves the use of reason in 
determining a proper course of action.” Ethics 
viewed this way may appear contradictory: it bol- 
sters conventional perceptions of accountability 
while at the same time fostering subjective thought 
and judgment in the framework of objective moral 
benchmarks. Yet, in public administration, the 
proper course of action is not always easy to deter- 
mine, and the contemporary complexity of gov- 
ernment and its roles make decision-making 
harder for bureaucrats. 

Public administrators are responsible for 
implementing and managing public programs. In 
the fulfillment of these duties, they provide ser- 
vices and regulation to the public. Public admin- 
istrators are not only required to be efficient and 
effective in carrying out their mandates but also to 
be responsive to the public, elected officials, polit- 
ical leaders, and different interest groups and cli- 
ents and to understand constitutional values. By 
acknowledging the diversity and varied nature of 
public interests and needs to be served, the public 
administrator embraces the challenging role of 
reconciling competing and sometimes contradic- 
tory interests in the execution of laws and policies. 
It is no wonder then that administrative policies, 
choices, and decisions entail value judgments that 
can cause numerous impacts on the way public 
servants perform and how the public is served. It 
is because of the numerous obligations and the 
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associated challenges like discretion and account- 
ability and respect for constitutional values that 
public administrators need to be mindful of their 
ethical stance. 

Being aware of ethical challenges does not 
mean capability to confront them. As James Mad- 
ison observed, “If men were angels, no govern- 
ment would be necessary. If angels were to govern 
men neither external controls on government 
would be necessary” (Federalist Paper No. 51). 
In order to enhance ethical performance, formal 
ethics training is offered, ethics audits are 
conducted, control mechanisms that enforce 
accountability and responsiveness are set up, for- 
mal rules and regulations are devised, and external 
control mechanisms like codes of ethics and codes 
of conduct are formulated to guide public admin- 
istrators. While these mechanisms and external 
controls offer safeguards against unethical behav- 
ior, they do not guarantee it. Rather, each public 
administrator must face arduous, vague, and 
conflicting ethical dilemmas based on their inter- 
nal standards of conduct embodied in their own 
personal virtues. It is the public servant’s internal 
moral character and individual conscience that are 
critical in ensuring that administrative actions are 
ethical and in line with organizational goals, legal 
obligations, and general welfare. Anyone wishing 
to join the administrative system must appreciate 
that emphasis on ethics in public administration is 
meant to legitimate the role of the government, 
preserve public service integrity, and facilitate 
public servants to abide by their duties and pro- 
fessional standards, respect public trust, and ulti- 
mately serve the public interest. 


The Public Interest 


The term “public interest’ has generated a great 
discussion among scholars, theorists, practitioners, 
journalists, and social critics but little agreement on 
what it actually implies: it is a commonly held 
value; it is the wise or superior interest; it is the 
moral imperative; and it is a balance of interests 
(Sorauf 1957, 619—622). A commonly cited defini- 
tion offered by Lippmann (1955, 42) asserts that the 
public interest is “what men would choose if they 
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saw Clearly, thought rationally, acted disinterestedly 
and benevolently.” This definition gives the term a 
moral imperative. Lewis (2006, 694) frames the 
public interest through the demands of modern- 
day public administration: representation, dialogue, 
and democratic values. She views public interest as 
a “process, not as an objectively identifiable end- 
point.” Indeed, public interest is imbedded in the 
pursuit of democratic governance and ethics. James 
Madison in The Federalist No. 45 viewed the pub- 
lic interest as the “real welfare of the great body of 
the people, is the supreme object to be pursued; and 
no form of government whatever has any other 
value than as it may be fitted for the attainment of 
this object.” In his view, the government is not 
meant only to safeguard individual rights and inter- 
est but to fulfill a greater common good. 

Public administrators, irrespective of their area 
of specialization and spheres of operation, share a 
commitment to public service and pursuance of 
the public interest. Unlike those in the private 
sector whose bottom line is profit, public admin- 
istrators are called upon to serve “a higher pur- 
pose” (Hart 1984, 112). The public service is 
created and resourced to undertake tasks that the 
general public in a democratic system consider 
critical enough to warrant government attention. 
This means that public administrators make pro- 
fessional decisions on behalf of the public and the 
interests and values that the society holds. Those 
that work in the public administrative system are 
therefore called upon to become public stewards, 
to manage and administer government goods and 
resources on the government’s behalf and on the 
behalf of the general public. 

New public management and its calls for more 
efficient, economic and entrepreneurial govern- 
ment, in conjunction with collaborative gover- 
nance which encourages privatization of 
government functions and reliance on not-for- 
profit organizations or third parties to achieve 
public administration objectives, make the work 
of public administrators more complicated, 
enhance instances for ethical dilemmas, and 
ultimately negate the purposes of democratic 
governance and public interest. Values like 
responsiveness, representativeness, and equity 
may be lost in the market-based administrative 
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systems, while traditional avenues of control and 
accountability common in traditional public ser- 
vice may be weakened in the public-private part- 
nerships. Defending and serving the public 
interest is public administrator’s professional and 
moral obligation. Public administrators are chal- 
lenged to harness private and personal interests 
and transform them to public good. 


Ethics and Public Interest: 
A Convergence 


Public administrators implement policies and pro- 
grams, enforce regulations, and provide goods and 
services that the citizenry deems worthy and is 
willing to sanction government to spend resources 
on. In undertaking such responsibilities, public 
servants do and should pursue values like respon- 
siveness, representativeness, equality, openness, 
transparency, and accountability because these 
values underpin an administrative system rooted 
in democracy. Public administrators must there- 
fore recognize that their roles impose both a pro- 
fessional and a moral burden. Ethics provide the 
moral connection between the democratic values 
in governance and public administration. As 
Gawthrop (1998, xiii) asserted, “the ethos of pub- 
lic service, so essential for the spirit of democracy 
to flourish, can be realized only if directed by a 
moral imperative bound to the common good.” In 
other words, the public interest (common good) 1s 
intrinsic to administrative and democratic tenets. 
The moral imperative that Gawthrop mentions 
guides the public worker to discern between prac- 
tices and activities that are considered right or 
wrong, and for or against the public interest. 
Ethical commitment of public administrators 1s 
one of the two issues most critical in the perfor- 
mance of the public stewardship role mentioned 
earlier in this entry. Stahl (1971, 247) was succinct 
and apt when he asserted that “problems of ethical 
conduct arise for the public official by virtue of the 
power and influence he commands and the com- 
mitment he undertakes of loyal and disinterested 
service to the public.” Ethical values like honesty, 
integrity, fairness, and justice, then, constitute the 
conduit to serving the public interest. Public 
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administrators are therefore called upon to exe- 
cute government programs in a manner that makes 
them true to their professions and the democratic 
ideals and that maintains values of moral and 
social responsibility, while engendering public 
confidence at the same time. 

The second issue that fosters public steward- 
ship 1s abiding by and safeguarding the law. A key 
attribute of a democratic government is that it is 
grounded in laws not private predilections of 
those that work for government. By upholding 
and abiding by the law, public administrators 
become the inspiring image of the public interest 
and common good. When public administrators 
are viewed with suspicion, cynicism, and 
distrust, when they are accused of selfishness, 
unresponsiveness, and corruption and being unac- 
countable, it means the administrative system has 
failed the democratic ideals imbedded in the foun- 
dation of the discipline. 

The ethical public administrator, that is, dedi- 
cated to serve the public interest, has commitment 
to the highest traditions of public service. She or he 
is responsive to the will of the people, pursues the 
public interest, and responds to political leadership 
but is conscious of and protective of constitutional 
values. Such a person strives to cope with the 
complexities and conflicts of modern government 
while maintaining the highest ethical standards. 


Conclusion 


From the discussion presented in this entry, we 
can conclude that administrative values rooted in 
democracy are embedded in ethical public ser- 
vice. The quest for ethics and public interest in 
public administration, therefore, can be fulfilled if 
as Gawthrop (1998, 122) notes, “a conscious and 
mature awareness of the ethical impulses, political 
values, transcendent virtues, and moral vision that 
constitute the dynamic and holistic essence of 
democracy” is embraced by everyone in the pub- 
lic administration. Anyone wishing to join the 
public administration system to serve the public 
must clearly understand and appreciate that she or 
he is putting the public interest over self-interest. 
Such a person should also keep in mind that the 
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public interest is lost when public service is unac- 
companied by counterbalancing ethos of moral 
restraint. 
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Ethics and Well-Being 
Definition 
Well-being is the degree to which individuals 


report being happy with their life in general, sat- 
isfied with their current circumstances, and are 


healthy in mind and body. 
Introduction 
Ethical leader and organizational behavior 


have long been connected in the literature with 
employee job satisfaction, loyalty, and higher 
levels of productivity and efficiency. More recent 
research has extended this inquiry to the impact of 
leader and organizational ethicality on the broader 
conception of employee well-being. It has 
become clearly evident from a wide range of 
interdisciplinary research that ethical behavior, 
policies, and practices are associated with healthy 
and happy employees as well as financially strong 
and progressive organizations across all sectors. 
This monograph discusses the link between ethics 
and well-being in the workplace. 


Overview 


Research has widely substantiated that feelings of 
well-being are resultant of specific aspects of 
organizational ethicality, such as effectively 
developed and enforced ethical codes, ongoing 
ethics training that involves employees in the 
learning process, and an organizational mission 
that articulates a commitment to social responsi- 
bility and sustainability (Valentine 2014). Further, 
leader ethicality has been associated with greater 
organizational and individual value congruence, 
higher motivation and productivity, enhanced loy- 
alty and reduced turnover, and less unhealthy 
conflict and misconduct, and greater creativity 
(Jurkiewicz 2012a). Strong leader commitment 
to organizational ethicality through both words 
and deeds increases ethicality organization-wide 
and leads to greater levels of job satisfaction. 
Conversely, recent research (Giacalone et al. 
2016) has shown that unethical organizational 
practices lead to equally power negative impacts 
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on well-being, not only to the employee him or 
herself but also to their circle of family and friends 
as well as witnesses to the unethical events. Such 
events have a measurable detrimental effect on 
these individuals’ psychological, emotional, intel- 
lectual, and physical health, and lead to further 
instances of organizational injustice, racial and 
sexual harassment, discriminatory behaviors, abu- 
sive supervision and general lack of civility, and 
bullying (Jurkiewicz 2016). 

The literature on well-being has documented that 
individual beliefs and values can moderate the neg- 
ative impact of unethical behavior on well-being, 
meaning some individuals would experience more 
or fewer symptoms of greater or lesser strength, 
depending upon their personal value systems. Addi- 
tionally, three other individual orientations have 
been shown to predict susceptibility to harm on 
well-being in the presence of unethical behavior: 
political values, a belief that the world is a just place, 
and relative value of materialism. 


Political Values 


Individuals who identify themselves as politically 
conservative were affected to a lesser degree by 
unethical leader and organizational behaviors. Indi- 
viduals who self-identified as liberal were more 
susceptible to harms from experiencing or 
witnessing unethical behaviors, and reported more 
negative psychological and physiological damage 
from such experiences than did conservatives. 


Belief in a Just World 


Individuals who believe the world is essentially 
just and fair had a greater sense of well-being and 
reported higher levels of self-esteem than those 
who did not see the world in that manner. The 
believers were less likely to suffer the negative 
impacts of unethical behavior in the workplace or 
experienced them to lesser degrees than non- 
believers in a just world. They perceived less 
stress in life in general, had fewer health com- 
plaints, and had developed adaptable behaviors 
to increase their health overall. 
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Materialistic Values 


Those individuals who place a high value on 
materialism, money, and the accumulation of 
goods have been strongly associated with a base- 
line orientation toward negative well-being. 
Materialism has been firmly associated with high 
reports of physical and psychological symptoms, 
such as anxiety, depression, and overuse of drugs 
and alcohol. Additionally, these individuals report 
higher incidents of conflict between work and 
family, lower quality of life overall, and less 
energy, and are affected to a greater degree by 
unethical leader and organizational behaviors 
than are those individuals who place lower value 
on materialism. 

In summary, those most impervious to 
unethical behavior and events in the workplace, 
and who sustain higher levels of well-being in the 
face of such events, are those who are politically 
conservative, believe the world is a fair and just 
place overall, and who place less emphasis and 
importance on materialism. 

Given that employee well-being has clear and 
pronounced benefits for both themselves and for 
the organization, as detailed above, what are the 
characteristics of an ethical organization that lead 
to employee well-being? Some would assert it’s 
an organization that follows the law, but that is 
considered the lowest measure of ethicality and 
one that shifts over time with legislation and 
social movements. Ethical codes in and of them- 
selves don’t create ethical organizations, although 
the process by which they are developed, commu- 
nicated, and reinforced does have a positive 
impact. Group consensus is a very risky measure 
as common processes such as selective percep- 
tion, group pressure, affiliative need, and a halo/ 
horns bias impact such a vote and often lead it to 
irrational outcomes rather than true precepts. 

What can be useful is a rubric for evaluating 
organizational ethicality and the attendant dis- 
cernible behaviors that comprise it, and defining 
if the organization frames those activities within a 
structure of accountability that increases the like- 
lihood that such behaviors will be instituted. Such 
a model would include a two-tier orientation focus- 
ing on both leader behaviors and organizational 
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actions. A leader sets the standard for behavior in 
an organization and the processes, policies, reward 
systems, and decisions on ethicality all emanate 
from him or her (Jurkiewicz 2012a). An ethical 
leader will not be found at the top of an unethical 
organization, and vice-versa. Whether through 
conscious action or subliminal compliance, the 
employee generally realigns their behavior to 
match the expectations of the leader or will leave 
the organization if that 1s possible. 

The Leader Ethicality Checklist (Table 1) is 
presented here as a tool to measure leader ethical- 
ity through their observable actions and intents. 
Inherent in the Checklist is the ability to assess 
whether the leader’s actions and decisions are 
ethical unto themselves, and whether they contrib- 
ute to general organizational ethicality. If the 


Ethics and Well-Being, Table 1 Leader ethicality 
checklist 


Egoism: Is my judgement on behalf of the organization 
clouded by perceived opportunities for personal gain? 
Would I make the same decision regardless of any benefit 
I may receive from the outcome? 


Justice: Are others’ dignity and liberty preserved and 
enhanced by my decision? Are the opportunities of those 
involved expanded or abridged? 


Principles: Is my decision or action consistent with my 
espoused principles? Are my choices consistent with the 
highest values to which organizations in general should 
aspire? Do they violate the spirit of any organizational 
policies or laws? 


Rights: Do my actions give full consideration to the 
rights, welfare, and advancement of minorities and other 
less visible individuals? Do my decisions benefit only 
those with influence but without necessary merit? 


Social contract: Do my actions and decisions advance the 
social contract? Do they facilitate pride in the individuals 
affected by my actions, both inside and external to the 
organization? 

Transparency: Would I be embarrassed if my decision 
became a headline in the local newspaper? Would I feel 
confident in justifying my actions or decisions to my 
colleagues, subordinates, stakeholders, and the public? 
Utility: Does my action or decision lead to the greatest 
good for the greatest number or the least harm to the 
fewest? Can any unavoidable harmful effects be 
mitigated? 

Universilizability: Would I want to be treated in the same 
manner this decision treats others? 


Adapted from Jurkiewicz and Giacalone (2015) 
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answers are confirmatory, it can be presumed 
with assurance that the leader’s behaviors and 
decisions sufficiently contribute to an ethical 
organization that will advance individual feelings 
of well-being, with the heretofore stated concom- 
itant benefits. 

Organizational ethicality is demonstrated 
through the policies, processes, and practices leaders 
directly influence; Table 2 provides a checklist of 
Indicators of Organizational Ethicality. The most 
essential indicators are those that focus upon long- 


Ethics and Well-Being, Table 2 Indicators of organiza- 
tional ethicality 


Employee management 


Actively and fairly rewards ethical behavior and 
punishes unethical behavior 


Address hypothetical and actual ethical dilemmas 
regularly in meetings and training sessions 


All employees are held to the same standards of moral 
conduct, there is an absence of favoritism 


Communication is straight-forward and clear in 
accessible and verifiable language; employees and 
stakeholders feel honestly informed, gossip and rumor 
are nominal 


Employees feel empowered and supported 


Exhibits a culture of trust and commitment in 
interactions with employees 


Low employee turnover and absenteeism, many 
qualified applicants for advertised positions 


Resources and opportunities are equitably distributed, 
inside and outside the organization 

Respects and encourages diverse opinions and 
viewpoints 

Responds to claims of wrong-doing with respect, in a 
timely manner, and with transparency 


Stakeholder and employee surveys express the belief 
that those associated with the organization are treated 
respectfully and feel valued 


Policies and procedures 


An ethics crisis management plan with accountability 
at the highest levels 


Demonstrates through policies and programs those 
values that are consistent with what the organization 
espouses 


Implements systems to identify, prevent, and minimize 
harmful behaviors 


Meets and exceeds legal requirements 
Transparent policies and practices 


Training, promotions, and awards tied to ethical 
performance 


Adapted from Jurkiewicz (2012) 
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term outcomes, take into consideration the full range 
of affected parties, demonstrate consideration and an 
analysis of possible consequences, and pursue the 
best possible solution for involved. Openness to 
differing opinions, flexibility, emotional intelli- 
gence, and the extent to which political gamesman- 
ship is diminished as an influencer of decisions are 
supplementary factors in assessing organizational 
ethics. Additionally, subordinate loyalty, a reputa- 
tion of trustworthiness, organizational transparency, 
fair and objective complaint resolution, and the 
confidence demonstrated by the public in the orga- 
nization as well as its leadership are other strong 
indicators (Jurkiewicz 2012b) of organizational eth- 
icality. An ethical organization would demonstrate 
most if not all of these features and would endeavor 
to succeed at the remaining factors. 


Conclusion 


As presented here, leader and organizational eth- 
icality can be measured, and such measures can 
be correlated with a variety of measures of 
employee well-being, encompassing physiologi- 
cal, psychological, emotional, and intellectual 
health. Research has widely substantiated that 
feelings of well-being are resultant of either 
ethical or unethical aspects of organizational 
ethicality. Two checklists provided here provide 
a starting a point to measure the prevalence of 
each. Effectively developed and enforced ethical 
codes, ongoing ethics training that involves 
employees in the learning process, and an organi- 
zational mission that articulates a commitment to 
social responsibility and sustainability have all 
been shown to positively affect employee well- 
being. Further, leader ethicality has been associ- 
ated with greater organizational and individual 
value congruence, higher motivation and produc- 
tivity, enhanced loyalty and reduced turnover, and 
less unhealthy conflict and misconduct, and 
greater creativity, all of which also contribute to 
aspects of employee well-being. Strong leader 
commitment to organizational ethicality through 
both words and deeds increases ethicality 
organization-wide, and in turn strongly affects 
employee well-being. 
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In an insightful chapter on moral exemplars, 
David K. Hart (1992, 9-29) explained why they 
are needed and that it is important to distinguish 
among different types (For example, he distin- 
guished between ”moral heroes“ and ”moral 
workers.“). Joining a long tradition of political 
philosophy, he argued that “a good and free soci- 
ety cannot long exist without visible exemplars of 
moral courage, fidelity, and trustworthiness” 
(pp. 10-11). Even the American founding fathers, 
who emphasized above all the need for checks and 
balances in government to protect against abuses 
of power, still maintained the necessity of public 
virtue to sustaining a democratic republic. 
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That said, Hart noted the tendency in modern 
society to focus too narrowly on “dramatic times 
and heroic actions, citing them as paradigmatic 
examples for all.” He wanted to emphasize that “if 
people are to live worthy lives, then morality must 
be more than episodic and dependent upon dra- 
matic events” (p. 21). (For a more current treat- 
ment of this point, see Newswander 2012). One 
must cultivate habits and distinguish moral cases 
as a matter of routine in one’s work and life. To 
this end, he distinguished between “moral epi- 
sodes” and “moral processes” (pp. 21—25), with 
the latter emphasizing routine moral work that 
receives little or no recognition for what it is but 
is nevertheless vital to the maintenance of public 
and organizational integrity. 

Conducting moral work entails inculcation of 
standards and values appropriate to the milieu 
within which such work takes place, and this is 
where the work of Professor John Rohr is seminal. 
Rohr committed much of his life and career to 
what Hart calls a “moral project” that would help 
improve the moral quality of American public 
administration. Rohr focused his efforts on expli- 
cating the nature of the values and responsibilities 
he saw as inherent to US public office, and spe- 
cifically for career public administrators who are 
typically subordinate to elected authorities. As 
such, Rohr saw his work as helping to define our 
sense of public ethics as distinguished from social 
or private ethics. Rohr did not press this distinc- 
tion as absolute. Rather these spheres do overlap, 
with each informing the other to some extent, and 
yet tensions between the demands of each are 
often manifested in daily public life. Part of the 
ethical struggle and nuance of public life entails 
the maintenance rather than resolution of these 
tensions in one direction or another (for more on 
this point, see Green 2012). As importantly, he 
stressed the maintenance of tensions and ambigu- 
ities inherent among competing public values as 
perhaps the most important task of public admin- 
istrators in contributing to our conceptions of 
public integrity. Integrity carries with it the idea 
of holding tensions among particular virtues 
(or “excellences’’) in balance. 

Professor Rohr passed away in 2011 due to 
complications of Parkinson’s disease. [John 
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Rohr died on August 10, 2011, after suffering 
with Parkinson’s disease for about 10 years. He 
is survived by his wife of 39 years, Kathleen Rohr 
(nee Lehman) and two sons, Paul and Mark. 
Kathy is a retired materials engineer, chemist, 
and educator. She met and married John in 1972. 
At the time of this writing, Paul (born 1973) works 
in Facilities Services at Virginia Tech, Blacksburg 
VA, and Mark (born 1976) is a lawyer for 
RE/MAX, LLC in Denver CO]. His loss was 
widely noted and lamented in the field. He was a 
leading figure in the field of public ethics, specif- 
ically addressing the ethical foundations of public 
administration. He made major scholarly contri- 
butions to this emerging field over a 40-year 
career, helping to develop many of the key dimen- 
sions and concepts that would define the field. He 
was most noted for (1) articulating a theory of 
public administrative responsibility and ethics 
based in American “regime values” and (2) expli- 
cating a normative grounding for American public 
administration in the US Constitution. His work 
was seminal in the formation of ethics curricula 
for Master of Public Administration programs 
around the country. His body of published work 
is extensive, including 7 books, 38 book chapters, 
and 50 journal articles (Rohr’s books are as fol- 
lows: Civil Servants and Their Constitutions 
(Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 
2002); Public Service, Ethics and Constitutional 
Practice (Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kan- 
sas, 1998); Founding Republics in France and 
America: A Study in Constitutional Governance 
(Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 
1995); The President and the Public Administra- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: American Historical 
Association, 1989); To Run A Constitution: The 
Legitimacy of the Administrative State (Lawrence, 
KS: University Press of Kansas, 1986); Ethics for 
Bureaucrats: An Essay on Law and Values (New 
York: Marcel Dekker, Inc., 1978b; 2nd ed. 1989); 
Prophets Without Honor: Public Policy and the 
Selective Conscientious Objector (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1971).) This article first reviews 
the background and training which gave shape 
to Professor Rohr’s thinking about public ethics 
and then summarizes the essential features of 
his work. 


Ethics Exemplars 
Early Career 


Rohr entered the Jesuit seminary at Loyola Univer- 
sity in Chicago in 1952. There he earned his A.B.. 
in 1957, the Ph.L. in 1959, and then M.A. and 
S.T.L. degrees (all in theology and philosophy) at 
Georgetown University in 1964 and 1966. He was 
ordained in 1965. During those years, he taught 
high-school Greek and Latin, and college courses 
on church-state relations, American government, 
and constitutional law at Georgetown University. 
He studied church-state relations under the 
renowned Catholic theologian, John Courtney 
Murray, at the Woodstock College of Georgetown 
University during the years of the second Vatican 
Council (1962—65) in which Murray played an 
influential role. 

Murray’s thought informed — Rohr’s 
“constitutional-juridical” view of the state which 
he and Murray saw as “a corollary of limited 
government; it declares civil authority incompe- 
tent in certain areas (e.g., religious truth) and is 
satisfied if government protects those processes 
that guarantee freedom of thought and expres- 
sion” in general (Rohr 1966, p. 148). This implies 
the existence of a “broader spectrum of liberties” 
which embrace and support human dignity and 
which are more typically associated with democ- 
racy established through a limiting Constitution 
(Rohr 1978a, pp. 18-19). Rohr was further 
influenced by Murray’s distinction between state 
and society, wherein the state is confined to mat- 
ters of “the public order” which is a subset of the 
broader common good. The common good is 
determined by a variety of social as well as state 
institutions (1978a, p. 18). These ideas were but- 
tressed in many respects by the works of Thomis- 
tic scholars, Jacques Maritain (cf., Man & the 
State 1951) and Yves R. Simon (cf., Philosophy 
of Democratic Government 1951), and they 
influenced much of Rohr’s subsequent work. 

In the fall of 1965, Rohr entered the 
Ph.D. program in Political Science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago where he studied under many 
distinguished faculty, but especially Leo Strauss, 
Joseph Cropsey, and Herbert Storing. Rohr (along 
with colleagues such as David Rosenbloom, 
Douglas Morgan, Kent Kirwan, and David 
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Schaefer) gravitated to Storing’s focus on consti- 
tutional history and law and was profoundly 
influenced by his exhaustive study of the Anti- 
Federalists. The nature of Rohr’s theological and 
philosophical training drew him to the intersection 
of political and juridical principles in the situated 
and evolving historical contexts of particular 
regimes. This “regime” focus is replete through- 
out both Storing’s and Rohr’s published works. 

Storing’s analysis of the Founding-era debates 
emphasized that while the founders “agreed that 
the purpose of government was to protect rights” 
and that “liberty could not be assumed to result 
simply from the election of government officials 
by popular vote,” they could not agree on “how 
these rights could best be secured (Storing 1981, 
p. 1:6; Morgan et al. 2010, p. 622).” Thus, their 
constitutional work remained unfinished, leaving 
subsequent generations to wrestle with the conun- 
drums they enshrined. This critical observation 
led Storing to concentrate on the political role of 
public administration in American governance, in 
contrast to the prevailing idea born in the Progres- 
sive era that politics and administration were sep- 
arate endeavors involving different kinds of 
questions and methods. (For a succinct descrip- 
tion of the debate between Storing’s conception of 
American public administration versus the 
rational-scientific approach to the subject, see 
Morgan et.al. 2010, pp. 621—633.) Rohr carried 
this project forward in his groundbreaking work 
on “regime values” as a foundation for public 
administrative ethics and on a constitutional the- 
ory of American public administration. 


Career in Public Administration 


Rohr’s years in the Ph.D. program at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago marked a dramatic turn in his life 
and career. As a Ph.D. student at the University of 
Chicago, he became a commissioned officer in the 
US Naval Reserve and taught summer courses at 
the US Naval Schools Command in Rhode Island. 
Initially he also served as a Chaplain, and then 
later became a Public Affairs Officer (he would 
retire at the rank of Commander in 1991). During 
this same period, Rohr, like many other Catholic 
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priests, agonized over whether to stay in the order 
given the context of so many changes occurring in 
the priesthood and church after Vatican II. He 
finally decided to leave in 1970, the year he 
received his Ph.D. and was granted a formal 
release from his vows by the Vatican in 1971. In 
that year, he joined the faculty at Governors State 
University in Park Forest South, Illinois, where he 
remained until 1979. He also served as Associate 
Director of the General Management Training 
Center in the US Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C., through a NASPAA Fellow- 
ship in the years 1975—1976. 

Rohr was hired into a new Center for Public 
Administration and Policy at Virginia Tech by 
Gary Wamsley in 1979. Wamsley brought 
together a cast of up-and-coming scholars in the 
field of public administration (among them, Philip 
Kronenberg, Charles Goodsell, Orion White, 
John Dickey, and James and Linda Wolf), with 
Rohr adding ethics, law, and administrative 
responsibility to a diverse and demanding doc- 
toral curriculum. The Center taught doctoral stu- 
dents exclusively until the late 1980s, when it 
added the MPA degree program. Rohr stayed 
with the center at Virginia Tech for the remainder 
of his career, leaving only for a 9-month period in 
1990 to study the role of public administration in 
France on a Fulbright fellowship. 

Rohr had published his seminal book, Ethics 
for Bureaucrats: An Essay on Law and Values 
(1978a), and joined a group of scholars around 
the country (early among them were Terry Coo- 
per, Ralph Chandler, James Bowman, Herman 
Mertins, David K. Hart, Kathryn Denhardt, and 
Don Mensel) who advocated inclusion of ethics as 
a core topic in the field. They became founding 
members of the Ethics Section of the American 
Society for Public Administration (ASPA). The 
group developed a substantial literature on the 
subject for the field, and Rohr’s work figured 
prominently. 


Regime Values in Public Administration 


In Ethics for Bureaucrats, Rohr provided both a 
normative grounding and a method for cultivating 
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ethical competency in public administration that 
are distinctively public and based in formal 
administrative roles. In doing so, he distinguished 
public administrative ethics from broader ethical 
concerns based in political philosophy, humanis- 
tic psychology, and common decency. Although 
these are important and relevant sources of 
ethical insight, they do not focus specifically on 
public obligations which should provide the basis 
for exercising administrative discretion (Rohr 
1978b, Chapter 2). For Rohr, it is the fact that 
American public administrators are delegated sig- 
nificant discretionary powers in a constitutional 
republic that obliges them to ground their deci- 
sions in public or “regime” values. Furthermore, 
because public administrators exercise delegated 
power, their roles are inherently political. They 
are no mere clerks or agents operating in servile 
deference to their superiors. Rather, they partici- 
pate fully in governing the polity through offices 
which must balance subordinate status with sig- 
nificant degrees of autonomy. This of course dif- 
fers radically from the conventional role 
prescribed for public administrators by those 
who insist that administrative work should be 
purely instrumental in nature and wholly subser- 
vient to the will of the people only as expressed 
through their elected public officials. 

Rohr’s regime values method rests on the fol- 
lowing premises: (1) “That ethical norms should 
be derived from the salient values of the regime”; 
(2) “that these values are normative for bureau- 
crats [emphasis original] because they have taken 
an oath to uphold the regime”; and (3) “that these 
values can be discovered in the public law of the 
regime” (Rohr 1978b, 2nd ed. 1989, p. 68). In 
adopting these premises, one narrows the range of 
ethical questions and values to those legitimately 
conferred upon a limited government. Public ser- 
vants do not have license to address any matters 
they choose. They are confined to those which fall 
within their legally prescribed roles. As Rohr 
described it, “. . .professional education necessar- 
ily involves a canon of selectivity appropriate to 
its peculiar goals even at the expense of ignoring 
questions that may be inherently more interesting 
and important” (p. 69). This thinking reinforces 
the distinction Rohr and his mentors made 
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between state and society. The politics of the state 
must not subsume all spheres of life in civil soci- 
ety. Nevertheless, the reach of public law 1s still 
very broad, and Rohr’s approach to it was cer- 
tainly not positivistic. He did not view law simply 
as commands of a sovereign backed by force, but 
as a forum in which values and legitimating 
sources of authority are elicited more through 
ongoing discussion and debate rather than 
through unilateral assertion. Few policy decisions 
stay settled for very long in such a regime. 

Values such as liberty, equality, and property 
run to the heart of American life, but they are also 
inherently ambiguous in their meanings, and sub- 
ject to tension in their application to public policy. 
So too are conceptions of “the people” as the 
ultimate source of sovereignty. Are the people of 
American democracy simply the current genera- 
tion or should the thought and actions of past 
generations, and the concern for future genera- 
tions, figure into the mix? Rohr included past 
generations as a source of insight, as well as for 
lending evidence to the enduring quality to those 
“beliefs, passions, and principles” (p. 74) that we 
deem eligible as regime values. He included 
future generations because the Constitution was 
established in part to “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our _ posterity” 
(Preamble, emphasis mine). To Rohr’s way of 
thinking, the American Constitution provides an 
essential though flawed framework of structures 
and values through which to carry on our 
unresolved debates about how to govern wisely 
in pursuit of those values. In this sense, the people 
exercise their sovereignty and mediate their 
values through their federal and state constitutions 
as well as through the bodies of law which derive 
from or are grafted into them. The laws therefore 
offer a potentially rich and practical source of 
insight that public officials can use to identify 
salient values and also find meaningful statements 
about them. 

For Rohr, the courts, and especially the US 
Supreme Court provide an ideal source of mean- 
ingful statements about regime values. He did not 
treat them as the exclusive source of such insight. 
Any source in the legal fabric of society might 
qualify, but the most ideal sources need to meet 
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four characteristics. First, they need to be “insti- 
tutional” in the sense that opinions, arguments, 
and judgments about the meaning and signifi- 
cance of particular values are tested in some 
venue over time. For example, 


The nature of the judicial process involves a tension 
between past and present. Courts frequently solve 
current issues with a creative interpretation of a 
familiar principle. This enables a political society 
to address new problems without sacrificing the 
stability and continuity that come from invoking 
familiar principles. In a word, the Court is a con- 
temporary institution in dialogue with its past. 
(Rohr 1989, p. 78) 


Institutions are repositories of such insight and 
can help “bureaucrats distinguish between stable 
principles and passing whims” (p. 77) and “avoid 
becoming imprisoned by their own historical cir- 
cumstances” (p. 78). 

Second, the most valuable sources of insight 
should be “dialectic” in nature. They should be 
subject to ongoing debate, and court opinions 
provide “a highly structured and formal context” 
for such arguments. Rather than looking strictly to 
the black letter law — that part of an opinion 
deemed by lawyers to be the legally binding 
essence of decision in a case — bureaucrats can 
examine the dicta of the judges “own views on the 
nature of a just American society” (p. 79). The 
arguments pro and con on the issues in the case 
can therefore “be quite instructive for the bureau- 
crat seeking enlightenment on the meaning of 
American values” (p. 79), and one may often 
find as much or more insight in the concurring 
and dissenting opinions than in the ruling opinion 
of the day. Rohr’s points here clearly envision 
bureaucrats forming and exercising judgments of 
their own about the application of such values, not 
as lawyers do, but in their policy determining and 
implementing roles. Lawyers and judges are not 
the only officials who have something to say 
about what the law means. Rohr did not want to 
turn bureaucrats into lawyers, but rather to help 
them gain ethical insight about the use of their 
significant discretionary powers as governing 
officials per se. There are many academics as 
well as practitioners who recoil at this bold 
description of bureaucrats’ roles, and yet in 
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study after study of bureaucratic behavior we see 
bureaucrats exercising such powers. Rohr wanted 
them to do so responsibly. 

Third, sources of insight about regime values 
should be “concrete” in the sense that they must 
be applied to real-world circumstances. “A justice 
may soar to the highest abstractions in discussing 
such lofty generalities as due process of law, but 
eventually he must decide whether the confession 
was admissible or the book obscene or the state- 
ment libelous” (p. 81). Bureaucrats, like judges, 
are “disciplined by reality” (p. 81) and this has a 
tempering effect on their reasoning. They must 
combine theory with action in a way that makes 
“rule by law” meaningful. 

Finally, sources of insight on regime values are 
necessarily “pertinent” in that they dwell on issues 
that matter to people. Rohr here refers to the 
classic insight of de Tocqueville who observed 
the “tendency of Americans to transform major 
political problems into legal issues.” This historic 
tendency gives added relevance to our laws as 
sources of much more than mere legal order. The 
laws embody our public disputes and priorities not 
as rigid orthodoxy (as some might wish) but more 
as evolving public argument about the things that 
matter most to us in public life. In the remaining 
chapters of Ethics for Bureaucrats, Rohr illus- 
trated the evolution of meaning in the Supreme 
Court’s arguments about liberty, equality, and 
property as manifested in a lineage of cases that 
have shaped and reshaped public policy over two 
centuries. He emphasized that these were not the 
only values that count as regime values but used 
them because they clearly run through the heart of 
American life. 

Rohr’s project in Ethics for Bureaucrats was 
incomplete because it did not deal with the much 
broader issue of the place of the administrative 
state in the American constitutional system. The 
founders could hardly have anticipated the exis- 
tence of the vast complex of administrative agen- 
cies exercising many of the powers and functions 
of the superior branches of government on behalf 
of a crowded continent of people. The modern 
American administrative state has continually 
been subject to challenge as an illegitimate 
manifestation — as a “fourth branch” — of 
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American constitutional government. This 
impression is strengthened and confused further 
by reformers (politicians and academics among 
them) who have conceived the relation of politics 
and administration through a simplistic and expe- 
dient formula that does not fit well in the Ameri- 
can constitutional schema. That formula treats 
politics and administration as separate functions 
(rather than powers) of government (cf., Wilson 
1887; Goodnow 1900). According to this view, 
politics is the expression of the will of the people 
through their political parties and elected repre- 
sentatives. Politics therefore has to do with ques- 
tions of what should be done, and why, through 
the public policy making process. Administration 
is the execution of the will of the people as 
expressed through these political bodies. It deals 
primarily with questions of how public policy 
should be carried out. It is uniquely the province 
of executive officials to carry out the administra- 
tive function. Thus, all administrative functions 
are equated with the executive and with the courts 
which are treated as dispute-resolving adjuncts to 
the executive. 

This tidy distinction between politics and 
administration as separate functions is buttressed 
when administration is presented as an art being 
rapidly transformed into a science (cf., White 
1926.) The idea of an administrative science was 
employed by Progressive era reformers as an 
expedient way of expelling partisan politics from 
administrative work — a much needed reform in an 
era marked by rampant partisan corruption and 
intrigue in the public administration at all levels. 
However, the conception of administration as sci- 
ence inevitably congers the image of administra- 
tion as separate from politics in general. 
Administration as science is an apolitical 
endeavor, thus sharing more in common with 
business administration than with the politics of 
public governance. The Progressives became 
enthused with the idea of running government 
like a business, and it remains a popular mantra 
to this day. One great irony resulting from this 
conception of administration is that 1t focuses the 
public mind on partisan politics as if it were the 
only legitimate type of politics in a democracy. 
Any other kind of politics, such as interest-group 
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politics, judicial politics, and most certainly 
bureaucratic politics are often seen as illegitimate 
aberrations. 

Rohr explored the history of these ideas in 
relation to the founders’ designs for the Constitu- 
tion, and through that analysis developed a 
sophisticated argument for reconciling the admin- 
istrative state with constitutional principles. 


Rohr’s Constitutional Theory of Public 
Administration 


In his seminal work, To Run a Constitution: The 
Legitimacy of the Administrative State (1986), 
Rohr derived an elaborate theory of administrative 
responsibility from the logic of the American con- 
stitutional system. (Parts of the narrative in this 
section is taken from Morgan, et al. 2013: 
137-141). The theory justifies robust discretion- 
ary roles that require career officials to govern in a 
similar though narrower fashion to their superiors. 
Rohr begins with the relaxed, pragmatic view of 
separation of powers held by the designers of the 
Constitution, and then draws out the political and 
ethical responsibilities inherent to this design. 


Partial Agency 

In his analysis, Rohr finds that the framers of the 
Constitution were very pragmatic about blending 
powers among the branches of government. They 
believed that the danger of tyranny existed when 
one branch was capable of usurping the whole 
power of another branch (cf., Federalist essay 
47). That would upset the constitutional balance 
of powers and thereby subvert the system. How- 
ever, they also understood that a partial blending 
of the powers would be necessary to make the 
government work at all. James Madison provided 
the mechanism that met both concerns. In The 
Federalist Essays, he explained how each branch 
must enjoy “partial agency” in the powers of the 
other branches. That is, each branch should pos- 
sess some of the powers of the other branches in 
order to prevent encroachment and yet permit 
cooperation among the branches for the sake of 
governing effectively (see Federalist essays 
47 and 48). 
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Many provisions in the Constitution establish 
checks and balances through mechanisms of par- 
tial agency. The president, for example, enjoys 
legislative power through the veto clause. He 
can veto any attempt by Congress to infringe on 
executive powers and may also use it to induce 
cooperation on the substance of bills. Likewise, 
the US Senate exercises executive power through 
the advice-and-consent clauses on appointments 
and treaties and serves as a judicial body to try 
impeachments of the president. These powers can 
obviously be used as checks on the executive 
branch, but they also enable the branches to join 
forces on vitally important matters. Rohr used the 
clauses on the Senate as textual evidence that the 
“framers were quite willing to place all three pow- 
ers of government in one institution where cir- 
cumstances so required” (1986, p. 18). 

During the first years under the new Constitu- 
tion, members of the three branches demonstrated a 
relaxed attitude about the mingling of powers for 
specific purposes. For example, in the creation of 
the Sinking Fund (a fund used to retire national 
debt), the first Congress established a governing 
board composed of the chief justice of the US 
Supreme Court, the president of the Senate, the 
secretary of the treasury, the secretary of state, and 
the attorney general. As Rohr indicates, Congress 
was also willing to conduct investigations through 
committees that included congressional representa- 
tives, executive officers such as the secretary of war, 
and inferior or subordinate officials (p. 27). So too 
did President Washington request assistance in 
executive matters from circuit-riding judges (p. 26). 

Moreover, Congress willingly combined pow- 
ers in subordinate agencies for limited purposes. 
The Treasury Act of 1789 conferred significant 
discretion on the secretary of the treasury, permit- 
ting exercise of quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial powers in treasury-related and customs- 
house operations (Green 2002). The first Con- 
gress clearly intended to co-manage the US 
Department of the Treasury with the executive 
branch, and the treasury would, by extension, 
exercise the powers of all three branches in con- 
fined spheres of policy and practice. 

Today, the combination of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers in public agencies for 
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limited purposes 1s commonplace, and Rohr’s 
analysis shows that the logic of the Constitution 
both permits and legitimates this practice. Other 
scholars, especially Philip Cooper (cf., 1988) and 
David Rosenbloom (cf., 2000), give rich descrip- 
tions of how the political values and practices of 
the courts and of Congress are fused to the oper- 
ations of administrative agencies at all levels. 
Their studies clearly demonstrate that administra- 
tive work is neither exclusively executive nor 
merely instrumental in character. Rather, admin- 
istration reflects the values, methods, and charac- 
ter of all three branches (cf. Rosenbloom and 
Kravchuk 2005). This reality creates tensions 
that administrators must hold in a rough balance. 
If they fail to do so they may eventually have 
correctives imposed on them. For example, Philip 
Cooper (1988) illustrates how federal district 
courts have imposed “remedial orders” on state 
and local agencies to protect rights and improve 
services. This reminds administrators that they are 
subordinates in the governing system and as such 
must try to understand and apply the perspectives 
of superiors from all three branches (Cooper 1988, 
p. 350). At critical points, however, Rohr observes 
that they must also choose sides with one branch 
or another. 


Public Administration as Balancewheel 
Rohr’s theory of administrative responsibility obli- 
gates public administrators to serve as a 
balancewheel among the superior branches of gov- 
ernment. This means career public officials should 
resist actions by any superior branch of govern- 
ment that threatens the balance of powers among 
all three. Thus, Rohr emphasizes institutional obli- 
gations first, but these responsibilities entail signif- 
icant discretionary power because the logic of our 
constitutional system demands it. Bureaucrats are 
politicians in their own right, with a legitimate and 
distinctive constitutional role to fulfill. That role 
includes choosing sides with different branches 
for varying purposes, which means they cannot 
be the sole instrument of any single branch. If 
they are instruments at all, they are “instruments 
of the Constitution” (1986, p. 89). 

This is a profound theory because it justifies 
significant degrees of institutional and professional 
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autonomy for the public administration. It therefore 
also provides a rationale for separating public 
administration from partisan politics. Without a 
meaningful degree of separation from partisan 
influence, bureaucrats could hardly resist partisan 
measures that threaten the balance of powers 
among the branches or which pervert agency mis- 
sions in favor of private or partisan interests. The 
theory thus embraces the idea that administration 
has its own political characteristics, borrowed in 
part from each branch, and melded into the distinct 
organizational politics of public agencies. It recog- 
nizes the reality of bureaucratic politics and pro- 
vides a normative grounding which can be used to 
guide and channel political action. 


Constitutional Defects and a Refortified 
Executive 

Rohr strengthens his case for a robust yet limited 
autonomy in the public administration by show- 
ing how the modern administrative state compen- 
sates for defects in the constitutional design. First 
he describes how the Senate failed in its design as 
an “executive establishment.” The founding 
debates on the Senate reveal that it was intended 
to serve not only as a representative body but also 
as a vitally important executive institution. Key 
provisions in the Constitution give the Senate a 
share in executive powers. For example, through 
the advice-and-consent clauses in Article I, sec- 
tion 2, it shares power with the president in 
appointing high officials and in ratifying treaties 
with foreign powers. Senators serve longer terms 
(6 years) in part to gain more expert knowledge 
and lend stability to the executive branch. Both 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists agreed that the 
Senate must become a “permanent body con- 
stantly in session” in order to collaborate with 
the executive in complex policy development 
and in emergency conditions such as wars and 
depressions (Rohr 1986, p. 35). 

The Senate’s role as an executive body, how- 
ever, failed to materialize. Very early in its history, 
the Senate reverted to its role “almost exclusively 
as a second legislative chamber” (Rohr 1986, 
p. 39). Interbranch jealousy of power, partisan 
differences, and imperatives to represent state 
rather than national interests made close 
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collaboration with the executive problematic at 
best. Formal recognition of this reversion to leg- 
islative functions occurred in the ratification of the 
Seventeenth Amendment in 1916. Subjecting sen- 
ators to direct popular vote was “a wise and long 
overdue recognition of the democratic spirit of the 
United States” (39), but it also reflected recogni- 
tion of constitutional failure. Rohr argued that the 
creation of the career civil service, especially at 
the higher echelons, helps compensate for the loss 
of this senatorial role. Career senior administra- 
tors can provide the long duration, stability, and 
expertise needed for complex policy formulation 
and implementation. 


Enhancing Representation 

The second defect of the original constitutional 
design involves inadequate representation. Rohr 
cites criticism, widespread among Anti-Federalist 
founders, that the constitutional scheme of repre- 
sentation was severely flawed. They believed that 
“representatives should be close to and resemble 
the people they represent, but the small number of 
representatives in the proposed Constitution will 
make this impossible” (Rohr 1986, p. 41). The 
Anti-Federalists viewed effective representation 
as a matter of thinking and feeling as the people 
think and feel. This required that representatives 
be numerous enough to reflect the many diverse 
communities and interests in political society. In 
effect, they should form a microcosm of the 
public. The Constitution, providing no more than 
one representative per 30,000 inhabitants in the 
House of Representatives, could hardly achieve 
that standard. Furthermore, the location of House 
members far away in the nation’s capital would 
cause them to lose touch with those at home. They 
would inevitably begin to favor more general 
measures that were less responsive to local 
constituencies. 

Most Federalists, on the other hand, empha- 
sized representation that knows the general nature 
of regional, state, and community interests, yet 
remains aloof from them in favor of policies that 
unify these diverse interests into a public interest. 
They wanted locally representative voices to be 
restrained and tempered by concern for broader 
interests. They intended the bicameral structure of 
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Congress to reflect this desire, with the Senate 
restraining unduly parochial and prejudicial mea- 
sures in the House. James Madison’s constitu- 
tional design reflected a desire to “filter and 
refine” public sentiments through layers of offi- 
cials who were in varying degrees insulated from 
the direct influence of the populace. 

These contrasting views of representation have 
never been reconciled, and neither one has met 
expectations (Rohr 1986, p. 44). This became 
evident as the population increased and our poli- 
tics became more democratic. Today each House 
member represents on average more than 660,000 
people. They can hardly know or sympathize with 
the incredibly diverse communities and interests 
in their districts, much less reflect their character 
and feelings. 

Inadequate representation has spawned much 
political disenchantment in our history, resulting 
in a number of compensating measures and theo- 
ries, the most prominent of which is reliance on 
pluralist philosophy and interest group advocacy. 
Rohr argued that the emergence of the modern 
administrative state, with its millions of 
employees, provides an additional corrective in 
that it more closely approximates the microcosm 
envisioned by the Anti-Federalists. He refers to 
the substantial literature on “representative 
bureaucracy” in support of his argument. When 
we examine the demographic makeup of our gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies, “we see our sons and 
daughters, our brothers and sisters,” our neigh- 
bors, friends, and acquaintances (Rohr 1986, 
p. 50). (Note that Rohr concedes that bureaucrats 
do not perfectly replicate as a microcosm of the 
broader citizenry. They more closely match the 
characteristics of the middle class, but this still 
provides a much broader scope of representation 
than formally provided for in the Constitution.) 
They think as we think, and feel as we feel. 

This mass of employees, Rohr argues, serves as 
a bulwark against arbitrary power. They are spread 
across myriad agencies, special districts, and levels 
of government that often compete jealously for 
influence over policy. Studies of bureaucracy 
show that it more closely resembles a vast 
interorganizational field of diverse agencies with 
competing interests than a monolithic edifice (Rohr 
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1986, chapter 11). The characteristics of govern- 
mental bureaucracies have more in common with 
the “extended republic” envisioned by Madison 
and therefore serve to diffuse and check governing 
power rather than unify it. Bureaucrats thus con- 
tribute to representation in government even 
though they are not directly elected by the people. 

As significantly, direct election is not the sole 
criterion by which representative legitimacy is 
conferred under our Constitution. Rohr offers as 
evidence the fact that the Constitution specifies 
twenty-two different methods of appointment to 
office, only one of which is by direct election 
(p. 185). The variety of appointment methods 
coincides with Madison’s design for a filtered 
and refined system of competent public officials 
who would represent the people by pursuing a 
unifying public interest. In Madison’s scheme, 
all officials under the Constitution share in repre- 
sentation of the people. 

Rohr’s balance wheel theory, then, identifies 
four significant and distinctive responsibilities for 
public administration that meet the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the American constitutional system: 


1. To integrate and exercise all three governing 
powers for limited purposes 

2. To help preserve the balance of powers among 
the superior branches 

3. To bolster and stabilize executive branch 
operations 

4. To enhance political representation by approx- 
imating the microcosm desired by the Anti- 
Federalists 


These obligations, arrayed as they are among a 
vast field of public agencies, make the public 
administration much more than a mere instrument 
or agent of policy makers. Their responsibilities 
require the exercise of both institutional and sub- 
stantive discretion, which means they participate 
fully in governing the democratic republic. Career 
officials balance, complement, stabilize, inform, 
and extend the governing activities of the superior 
branches throughout society, and their professional- 
ism helps meet the need for competence and energy. 

After explicating the varying intentions of the 
founders and adapting their constitutional design 
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to the modern conditions of the administrative 
state, Rohr devotes the remaining sections of the 
book to the contrasting administrative theories of 
Woodrow Wilson and Frank Goodnow who con- 
tributed to “founding the administrative state in 
word” and to the New Deal administration of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt which “founded the 
administrative state in deed.” As explained earlier, 
Wilson and Goodnow presented a much simpler 
conception of government based on the idea of 
separation of functions (and the resulting 
politics-administration dichotomy) rather than 
separation of powers. Rohr’s explication of their 
work revealed that they believed the American 
Constitution had become outmoded and that they 
strongly favored the British parliamentary system. 
Wilson openly proposed in his early works as a 
political scientist that the Constitution be modified 
so that executive cabinet members would also be 
members of Congress — thus turning it into a par- 
liamentary body with fused rather than separated 
powers. Goodnow proposed party reforms toward 
the same end, and in order to create a more unified 
expression of the will of the people. The reality 
under our Constitution that one party could control 
Congress, while the other party controlled the 
executive was anathema in their eyes. Rohr then 
contrasted their conception of administration with 
the administrative philosophy and practice of for- 
mer Michigan state judge, Thomas Cooley, who 
exemplified a constitutionally competent chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission — an 
“independent” regulatory commission that could 
not be considered an executive agency and yet was 
reconcilable in terms of its constitutionality. 

In the next section, Rohr illustrated how these 
Progressive era ideas found their way into the 
federal government during the New Deal era, prin- 
cipally through the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management which, at the behest 
of President Roosevelt, sought to centralize and 
reorganize the federal public administration into 
an exclusive province of the executive. It proposed 
collapsing all independent commissions into the 
executive branch, centralizing myriad agencies 
into super departments, establishing a presidential 
staff, and vesting budgetary and planning control in 
the presidency. Congress would be consigned to 
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the mere role of policy ratifying body, while the 
president would become the “sole” rather than 
“chief” executive officer of the government. The 
public administration would become the exclusive 
province of a “managerial presidency” (Rohr, 
chapter 9). Rohr then described the institutional 
reaction of Congress and the courts to these 
attempts at executive usurpation and, as impor- 
tantly, the reaction of the attorney general staff. 
The Attorney General’s Report on Administrative 
Procedure attempted to integrate the values, com- 
petencies, and powers of the legislative and judicial 
branches into the workings of the administrative 
agencies. Their efforts succeeded to a significant 
extent with culmination in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946. The history of administrative 
development in the United States continues to 
reflect the tug and pull of constitutional inter- 
branch jealousy of power and the expansion of 
executive prerogatives under the banner of the Pro- 
gressive’s overhead democracy and managerial 
functionalism. Rohr argued that to the extent we 
follow the latter model we court political as well as 
constitutional illegitimacy. 


The Presidency and Public 
Administration 


In a brief monograph published by the American 
Historical Association in 1989, Rohr addressed in 
more detail what the founders envisioned relative 
to the presidency and the public administration. 
His historical explication clarifies some important 
differences between what the founders intended 
for this relationship versus what has evolved as a 
“managerial presidency” and an instrumental pub- 
lic administration. 

Advocates of the managerial presidency today 
commonly refer to Federalist essay 70 and its 
defense of “unity in the Executive” under the 
proposed Constitution as justification for adopting 
the corporate CEO model in which the president is 
the “chief executive officer of a tightly organized 
firm whose subordinate officers are merely instru- 
ments of the president’s will” (Rohr 1989, p. 10). 
Rohr responded that this is a mistaken interpreta- 
tion for several important reasons. 
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First, although the Constitution does provide 
for a powerful executive, it also carefully circum- 
scribes and limits those powers. Federalist 70 was 
written primarily in response to Anti-Federalists 
who argued that a plural executive would be safer 
in terms of controlling against undue presidential 
usurpation of power. Federalist 70 shows why this 
would be unwise for political purposes by diffus- 
ing rather than concentrating accountability. The 
president would be controlled by many other pre- 
cautions, including by a due independence in sub- 
ordinate offices. “Publius? model of 
administration was more political than manage- 
rial” in that “he looked upon heads of the execu- 
tive departments as legal officers, like the 
president. Their function was to assist the presi- 
dent in taking care that the laws be faithfully 
executed; they were not simply to do the presi- 
dent’s bidding” (p. 10). The founders also recog- 
nized that some heads of departments and 
subordinate officers had actually preceded the 
establishment of the presidency, having been 
appointed under the Articles of Confederation, 
and that they already enjoyed reputations as 
“prominent and [even] politically controversial” 
officials. This remained the case under the new 
Constitution with such leading lights as Jefferson 
and Hamilton serving in subordinate cabinet posi- 
tions. They were hardly the president’s instrumen- 
tal minions, and they certainly did not view 
themselves as members of a presidential team. 

Furthermore, Publius hoped that the Senate 
“would exercise some control over the Presi- 
dent’s desire to bring people of his own choosing 
into the highest positions. Although the first 
Congress would decide otherwise, Publius 
thought the Senate’s concurrence would be 
necessary before the president could remove a 
subordinate from office (see Federalist 77).” 
The founders in general looked down on servile 
obedience in administration and shared Publius’ 
condemnation of an executive who would 
appoint those “whose chief merit is their implicit 
devotion to his will.” Professionalism was pre- 
ferred over personal loyalty. This contrasts rather 
sharply with the “spirit of today’s constitutional 
practice, which encourages the president to 
appoint his own ‘team’” (p. 11). 
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The limited independence of administrative 
officials is further supported by specific constitu- 
tional provisions in Article II which clearly intend 
that administrative departments be established, 
leaving to Congress the details of their creation. 
Thus, the public administration 1s comprehended 
and expected in the document, even though the 
word administration appears nowhere. In this 
regard, Rohr noted that the Federalist essays, 
now considered the most authoritative commen- 
tary on the Constitution, uses the word adminis- 
tration 124 times “more often than the words 
Congress, president, or Supreme Court” (p. 7). It 
certainly was prominent in the mind of Publius! 

Additional evidence against the idea of a man- 
agerial presidency in the founding era is found in 
the confusing and contentious debates in the first 
Congress over whether the president should enjoy 
removal powers over subordinates who are 
appointed with senatorial approval. Rohr presents 
a careful exegesis of the debates, which lasted for 
5 days and ended only with a tie-breaking vote in 
favor of presidential removal of the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. The upshot of his analysis is that 
the founders’ extreme ambivalence about this 
power is reflected in the history of the regime, 
with presidents often claiming exclusive removal 
powers, and Congress jealously limiting those 
powers in important ways. All that can be said 
today, as characterized by Justice Brandeis’ dis- 
sent in Myers v. U.S. (1926, p. 284), is that the 
famous “Decision of 1789” involved “merely the 
decision that the Senate does not, in the absence of 
a legislative grant thereof, have the right to share 
in the removal of an officer appointed with its 
consent; and that the president has, in the absence 
of restrictive legislation, the constitutional power 
of removal without such consent.” This standard 
falls far short of claims under the managerial 
model of the presidency, and thus leaves ample 
room for appointments with fixed tenure — such as 
the many commissioners and board members who 
supervise independent public agencies, not to 
mention the ranks of “inferior” offices (those not 
requiring senatorial approval) staffed by a career 
public service. 

The most significant constitutional limit on the 
presidency over the public administration, 
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however, lies in its tenuous structural relationship 
with Congress. Rohr devotes an entire chapter to 
illustrating how the constitutional separation of 
these two powers “severs the hierarchical chain 
of command in the executive branch and exposes 
the subordinate to the full force of Congress’s 
impressive powers to investigate public adminis- 
tration and to subject it to the rigors of legislative 
oversight” (p. 32). Perhaps the most significant 
illustration lies in the Supreme Court’s unanimous 
refutation of President Andrew Jackson’s claim 
that Congress could not statutorily direct the pow- 
ers, obligations, and actions of executive branch 
subordinates at any level. The executive branch 
belonged to the president alone, he argued, and 
this would have firmly established the idea of 
“overhead democracy” wherein the Congress 
serves more as a board of directors which must 
work exclusively through the office of the presi- 
dent. The president would have exclusive control 
over the public administration. The Supreme 
Court, in Kendall v. U.S., ex.rel. Stokes (1838), 
flatly rejected this claim, stating that 


.. it would be an alarming doctrine that Congress 
cannot impose upon any executive officer any duty 
they may think proper, which is not repugnant to 
any rights secured and protected by the Constitu- 
tion; and in such cases, the duty and responsibility 
grow out of and are subject to the control of the law, 
and not to the direction of the President.” (p. 610) 


Congress has consistently directed through law 
the discretionary powers and obligations of many 
subordinate executive officers since the first con- 
gress and has often done so as a direct check on 
presidential power over subordinates. This of 
course empowers subordinates in their own 
right, which can lead to “power hungry” manipu- 
lation and abuse in administration, but the foun- 
ders feared more the centralization of power in 
one branch and were willing to tolerate the poten- 
tial for dissention and abuse in the ranks in sup- 
port of a constitutional balancing of powers and 
rule by law rather than by will. In this constitu- 
tional milieu, said Rohr, what “tends to be lost 
sight of. . .1s the extent to which Congress confers 
power on administrative officers as a tactic in its 
perennial conflicts with the president” (p. 35). 
This includes even the power of Congress to 
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subject the president in some specific situations to 
seek approval of his plans and actions to a subor- 
dinate! This occurred, for example, in 1940 when, 
by statute, President Roosevelt was forced to sub- 
mit his plan for supply of American naval 
destroyers to England to the Chief of naval Oper- 
ations, Admiral Stark — an officer known to be 
opposed to giving away American naval assets. 
Members of Congress who held strong isolationist 
views insisted on this provision as a check on 
President Roosevelt’s ambition to get involved 
directly in the war effort (see pp. 35-36). This 
hardly fits with the managerial model of the pres- 
idency and administration. 

Congress’s power to assign responsibilities 
and authority to executive branch subordinates 
ties into the broader matter of congressional dele- 
gation of powers (even quasi-legislative powers) 
to subordinate agencies. Congress has done this 
routinely throughout US history, despite claims 
that it cannot delegate its own powers to another. 
The fear is that Congress would be delegating 
powers that were expressly ceded to it (and not 
to others) by the people, and that such delegation 
could result in the wholesale abdication of its 
powers, thus unraveling the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers structure. Rohr illustrates that the 
long history of congressional delegation demon- 
strates that this is not the case. Rather, it illustrates 
further how Congress has used delegation of both 
interstitial (filling in statutory gaps) and contin- 
gent discretion (triggering agency discretion when 
certain conditions pertain) to subordinate agencies 
for the purposes of enhancing its own administra- 
tive oversight independent of the President. These 
delegations reflect more the constitutional blend- 
ing of powers (Madison’s “partial agency,” see 
Federalist essay 47) that Madison argued would 
make separation of powers meaningful but also 
limited. Each branch must share some of the pow- 
ers of the other branches in order to stave off 
attempts by other branches to usurp their powers 
and to provide for more effective coordination and 
integration of their powers in administration. 
Accordingly, the subordinate agencies would 
share the powers of the superior branches, includ- 
ing limited legislative power in the form of agency 
rulemaking. Congress would retain a meaningful 
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measure of control through direct oversight of the 
administrative rulemaking process. 

In the only two instances in which the Supreme 
Court challenged congressional delegations (see 
Schecter Poultry v. U.S. (1935) and Immigration 
and Naturalization Service v. Chadha (1983), 
Rohr shows that the court’s pronouncements 
dealt with overly broad delegations (Schecter) 
and with one-house decisions (the so-called “leg- 
islative veto”) that appeared to violate the “pre- 
sentments clause” of the Constitution (Chadha). 
Neither case presumed to stop all delegations of 
Congressional power, and immediately in the 
wake of these decisions, ways were found by 
Congress and the agencies to work around the 
limitations imposed. Congress still grants broad 
delegation of powers to some agencies (with con- 
ditions and subsequent oversight built in) and 
imposes legislative vetoes in some agency 
decision-making processes. This constitutes direct 
supervision of executive as well as non-executive 
agencies, boards, commissions, and authorities of 
the US government — a reality not comprehended 
in a managerial view of the presidency, much less 
of public administration. 


Rohr’s Venture into Comparative 
Constitutional Administration 


In the years following completion of To Run a 
Constitution, Rohr ventured into comparative pol- 
itics and administration. He wondered “what 
might happen in a country wherein the normative 
foundations were the opposite of those in the 
United States; that is, a country in which admin- 
istrative institutions embodied the abiding norms 
while constitutions were unstable” (Rohr 1995, 
xii). France was an obvious choice, having gone 
through thirteen constitutions since the French 
revolution of 1789. He later included attention to 
Canadian and Thai constitutions. The purpose of 
this work was to “deepen (American students’) 
knowledge of the relationship between constitu- 
tionalism and administration. . .” (p. x11) by seeing 
how the relationship differs in other nations, and 
thus understanding more about ourselves in the 
process. 
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Rohr’s analysis focuses on the founding of the 
fifth (current) Republic in 1958, for which there is 
a trove of documents as well as a wealth of 
insights from officials and academics about the 
operation of the French administration ever since. 
Rohr’s work is, as usual, detailed and incisive and 
worthy of a thorough read. For purposes of this 
article, a few examples of the insights he drew 
from it will suffice to entice further reading. 

First, the French administrative state is gener- 
ally revered in French society. Its civil service 
system is subject to criticism for its elitism, but as 
Rohr quoted from a prominent French executive, 
“Ninety percent of the population want to abolish 
the Ecole Polytechnique, but they all also want 
their sons to go there” (Rohr 1995, p. 30). The 
civil service has brought a necessary “stability to 
France because the political character of the coun- 
try was notoriously unstable” (p. 30). Of particular 
significance is the fact that the Council of State, 
France’s grandest corps of high civil servants, sup- 
plied the expertise for crafting the new French 
Constitution, and in doing so, helped fashion the 
Constitutional Council whose decisions in the new 
government were supreme and “not appeal|[able] to 
any jurisdiction whatsoever’ (p. 29). Rohr notes 
this as an example of an “administrative agency 
displaying a statesmanlike willingness to confer 
substantial power and authority upon a potential 
institutional rival,” thus “giv[ing] pause to critics of 
administrative behavior who are all too ready to 
pontificate on the self-aggrandizing nature of 
administrative institutions” (pp. 29-30). 

Furthermore, the Council of State continues to 
play an influential role in protecting the individual 
rights of French citizens in that the new Constitu- 
tional Council draws rights-based legal principles 
“from the jurisprudence of the Council of State.” 
This represents “a concrete refutation of the facile 
assumption that vigorous administration is some- 
how at war with individual rights” (p. 254). Amer- 
ican public administrators can take heart from this 
example because protecting individual rights is 
the first principle of the American Constitution. 
American governments will never have an admin- 
istrative institution as powerful and revered as a 
Council of State, but citizens and bureaucrats 
alike should certainly ponder the Federalist 
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argument that it takes a powerful government to 
effectively protect rights. 

Second, Rohr paid special attention the aban- 
donment of parliamentary sovereignty in the new 
French Constitution. Parliamentary sovereignty 
had been a source of instability since it was first 
established in the revolution of 1789. An institu- 
tion considered sovereign is, by definition, above 
the law because it is the source of law. Such 
supreme power goes unbridled and is the cause 
of severe political and institutional disruption. 
Rohr viewed this change as “important for Amer- 
ica” because (1) “Neither country has a sovereign 
institution’, but rather “distributes less-than- 
sovereign power to specific governing institu- 
tions”, (2) it reminds us “of the preeminent role 
of the Constitution in our own political life ... in 
conferring legitimate [and limited] power on those 
whom we elect”, and (3) “the idea of legitimate 
authority flowing from the Constitution is helpful 
for harried administrators whose participation in 
the governing process is often challenged by pos- 
turing elected officials and disgruntled citizens” 
(p. 256). Rohr adds emphasis to this last point 
with the conclusion he reached in his earlier work: 


Just as the Constitution explicitly created Congress 
and the Supreme Court, so too it explicitly 
empowers Congress to create other offices “by 
law,” states how these offices are to be staffed, and 
for good measure, gives Congress all the means 
“necessary and proper” to carry out these powers. 
This is the Constitutional basis of the administrative 
state created gradually by Congress over the past 
two centuries. The fact that administrative officers 
are not elected has no effect whatsoever upon their 
constitutional legitimacy. (p. 256) 


Finally, Rohr draws attention to the French 
antipathy to constitutional oaths which was born 
of a long history of abuse, especially during the 
hated Vichy Regime of World War II, and because 
it is deemed to “violate the individual rights of 
civil servants” (p. 267). Only the appointees to the 
new Constitutional Council must take an oath, but 
the reasons are unique to that body. It was required 
first because it was the role of the new council to 
prevent collapse back into parliamentary sover- 
eignty which “would have undermined the regime 
of constitutional supremacy so clearly intended by 
the founders of the Fifth Republic.” Second, the 
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oath 1s professional rather than political in nature. 
It requires the councilors to carry out their duties 
“with complete impartiality with respect to the 
constitution, to preserve the secrecy of delibera- 
tions and of votes, and not to take any public 
position nor to give any advice on any questions 
within the Council’s jurisdiction” (p. 268). Rohr 
noted that although the oath requires councilor 
decisions to be based on the Constitution, “it 
does not require that he swear to uphold, defend, 
or even believe in it.” 

This is strikingly different than the oath Amer- 
ican civil servants take. “There can be no doubt that 
[the American constitutional oath] touches the soul 
of the American civil servant. He or she must swear 
to ‘uphold’ and ‘defend’ the Constitution ‘against 
all enemies’ and bear ‘true faith and allegiance’ to 
it” (p. 269). This seems incongruous with Ameri- 
can civil libertarian tradition, and yet, as Rohr 
observed, “we are so comfortable in demanding 
that civil servants publicly proclaim their belief in 
our Constitution....” (p. 269). The reason for this, 
Rohr believed, is that “it is our Constitution — and 
perhaps our Constitution alone — that holds us 
together as a people” (p. 269). France has many 
symbols, traditions, and institutional features 
which unify its people; the United States has few, 
if any, beyond what is rooted in some way in the 
Constitution. Thus, Rohr concludes, “So important 
is our Constitution to us that we depart from our 
customary abhorrence of compulsory political 
orthodoxy in order to be sure that anyone who 
exercises any sort of governmental authority shares 
our most cherished beliefs” (p. 270). 

From this brief treatment, it is plain that Rohr’s 
comparative research formed another part of his 
broader efforts to promote constitutional literacy 
among American public administrators. Indeed, it 
was an extension not only of his research but also 
of his efforts to enlist sympathetic colleagues in 
giving shape to a “constitutional school” of 
thought. These efforts were boosted by publica- 
tion of numerous books and articles stemming 
from the constitutional bicentennial celebrations 
of the late 1980s, including Rohr’s 2nd edition of 
Ethics for Bureaucrats (1989) and the publication 
of a Public Administration Review symposium on 
the Constitution in 1993. 
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Promotion of a “Constitutional School” 
of Public Administration Scholarship 


In the last stage of John Rohr’s life and career, he 
worked steadily with close colleagues and students 
to promote a scholarly community that he called a 
“constitutional school” of public administration 
(see Newbold 2010; Morgan et. al. 2010). This 
school would not advocate any particular constitu- 
tional perspective or orthodoxy. Rather, Rohr 
viewed the Constitution as establishing a republic 
in which many aspects of governing would remain 
contested and that this political reality is reflected 
in the institutions and dynamics of the public 
administration, as well as amid the superintending 
branches of our governments and their attempts 
keep that administration under their control. The 
constitutional school of public administration 
would work to remind public administrators and 
scholars that the field is inevitably and profoundly 
shaped by a variety of juridical perspectives born of 
constitutional controversies and legal principles. 
As a practice, the field is founded in that milieu, 
and we ignore this reality at our peril. 
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Ethics is a thread that runs through all disciplines 
and professions. Acting ethical is a paradigm that is 
expected as a hallmark or mainstay of the profes- 
sions. Equally ethics is compartmentalized. There 
are medical ethics, journalistic ethics, government 
ethics, and military ethics to name a few speciali- 
zations. And there are many divergent yet interre- 
lated definitions of ethics. This entry will not 
overanalyze nor simplify a treatment of “ethics” 
and will only offer some grounding points for a 
conceptual definition of ethics applied to govern- 
ment finance. Yet the importance of an ethical 
compass to guide the theory and practice of public 
finance is paramount given the analytic, financial, 
and political dimensions of the field. Indeed the 
trust placed in the efficient utilization of the purse 
to achieve public purposes is a hallmark to demo- 
cratic governance in its most basic form. 

Government finance as a field, inclusive of the 
budgeteers, accountants, government finance off- 
cers and administrators who produce and imple- 
ment public budgets, has always been strongly 
identified with the norms of specialization, tech- 
nical expertise, neutral competence, and profes- 
sionalism. Ever since the advent of strong 
executive budget systems dating from the 1920s, 
budgeting and finance at the federal and state 
levels has been viewed as a scientific/rational 
process. Budgeteers and government finance offi- 
cers add the numbers, balance the books, effi- 
ciently allocate public resources, and generally 
keep an eye on the public’s purse. 

Although the field of government finance 
remains wedded to these norms, the field certainly 
has evolved over the course of the twentieth and 
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twenty-first centuries well beyond these narrow 
parameters. Indeed, public budgeting and finance 
staffs have become de facto and sometimes de jure 
policymakers. Budgeteers and finance officers are 
routinely involved in substantive policy negotia- 
tions, play a big part in the political wrangling 
over limited public funds, and are often involved 
in implementation that determines the delivery of 
public services. The evolving norms evoke 
images of policymaker, manager, and even politi- 
cian. These labels are often downplayed by bud- 
get officials and practitioners but nonetheless 
constitute the job of the modern-day government 
finance officers. 

In the twenty-first century, the field and profes- 
sion have undergone dramatic changes as govern- 
ment finance officers have recognized an 
evolution of roles from the emerging accountant 
to the scientific neutral competent, to policy 
maker, then to de facto politician, and finally to 
“budget/finance processor.” The government 
finance processor of the twenty-first century has 
the requisite financial and political skills to craft 
both efficient and responsive budgets and finan- 
cial statements but is constrained by the limita- 
tions of surplus or deficit scenarios, divided 
government syndrome, cutback management, per- 
formance mania, and tax avoidance mandates. 
This is the launching point to consider the role 
of ethics in government finance. 

Accordingly, this essay looks back in order to 
look forward. The lenses to gaze in both directions 
are the ethical norms associated with specific 
periods in the history of public finance and 
budgeting in the United States. However, these 
ethical norms are applicable for considering ethi- 
cal pressures in budgeting and finance at the state 
and local levels of government as well. Moreover, 
because there is an international language of 
budgeting and finance, it can be argued that con- 
sideration of these ethical norms (despite their 
connection to specific US historical developments 
in the field) are indicative of a broader framework 
for considering ethical norms that exist in budget 
and finance systems across the globe but with 
certain variations. 

The ethical norm for the government finance 
manager circa 1921 to 1960 can be described as a 
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preoccupation with honesty in the presentation of 
financial information and integrity in the account- 
ability of public resources. Although there are 
certainly exceptions, this brand of ethics can be 
characterized as deontological — where principle 
mattered. The ethics was in the process and mech- 
anisms of budgeting and finance systems, albeit a 
cost-centered, accounting-focused function. 

From 1961 through 1973, government finance 
officers embraced a rational approach to resource 
allocation. The use of sophisticated budgetary 
systems and forecasting models solidified the 
role of the budgeteers as master technicians. 
Finance officers equally turned to more sophisti- 
cated accounting systems and analysis. The ethi- 
cal implications extended well beyond previous 
norms. For example, neutral competence took a 
back seat to strategic presentation of numbers 
supporting one position or another, application 
of flexible modeling assumptions which could 
vary the level of available revenues, or specifica- 
tion of what project costs and benefits were to be 
counted, and how much should they be weighted. 
Program budgeting systems, zero-based budgets, 
or performance budgeting became the means for 
quantifying difficult social issues into rational and 
predictable models. More sophisticated account- 
ing rules also became the norm. Each model in 
turn could be utilized by government finance offi- 
cers to develop budgetary priorities they, or their 
political superiors, supported. The budget and 
financial systems was always a political tool, but 
the new procedures and tools added sophistication 
to budgetary politics and financial interpretations. 
Budgeting and finance, more so than ever, became 
a normative exercise disguised in techno-rational 
logic. The ethical norm had shifted from one of 
accuracy to efficiency. 

The evolution of budget/finance norms contin- 
ued and the period circa 1974 to 1980 could be 
identified as the ascendancy of the government 
finance officer turned policy maker. The ethics 
for twentieth century budget and finance officials 
became more teleological — consequences 
mattered. Final outcomes tended to justify the 
means. If obfuscating numbers meant achieving 
a budgetary goal or balancing accounts, so be 
it. This teleological-centered ethical norm was 
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much more complicated than the ethics of neutral 
competence associated with straightforward por- 
trayal of numbers. Indeed, the techno-rational 
norm paved the way for the decision-making 
norm where finance officers were active partici- 
pants in the public policy process. Budgeteers and 
financial managers were focused on the linkage 
between money and policy. The amount of 
funding would dramatically affect policy areas 
such as environmental protection, affirmative 
action, and military deployments. Government 
finance officers were thrust into the limelight as 
de facto policy makers. 

From 1981 to 1990, public finance officers 
faced a variety of economic problems that were 
at heart political problems and stemmed from 
huge deficits, the rhetoric of “no new taxes,” and 
a preoccupation with performance and the right 
sizing of government. Hence, economic condi- 
tions, societal pressures, and politics set the 
parameters of public finance. Budgeteers/finance 
officers were often placed in the position of 
becoming politicians themselves. The budget 
more so than ever became a political tool for 
advancing agendas. Pervading the budget and 
finance process during preparation, negotiation, 
and execution were the political undertones that 
drove budget/finance decisions in each stage of 
the process. Success was measured by how well 
the budget and financial plan “fit” the political and 
economic circumstances. 

The evolutionary cycle of government finance 
has come full circle and from 1991 to present. 
A “budget/finance processor” norm has emerged 
to define the work of budgeteers and government 
finance officers. The political backdrop particu- 
larly at the federal, but also at the state level, set 
the stage for this new normative identity for the 
field. Expediency has become the operative norm 
of government finance officers in the twenty-first 
century. A new set of questions characterized the 
budget and financial management process, and 
difficult ethical issues were just under the surface 
of this new financial mindset. A surplus might 
mean flexibility, but flexibility for what agencies 
or what constituents? Reengineering and 
reinventing could spell bad news for many gov- 
ernment programs, but which programs or 
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agencies? Cutback management and performance 
were necessary to achieve targeted personnel 
reductions and optimal service delivery, but they 
also could serve as a fundamental retooling of the 
public workplace. Finally, the no new taxes man- 
tra placed artificial pressures on government 
finance officers to privatize, raise user fees, and 
eliminate services when this may or may not have 
been in the longer-term public interest. 

The field has come full circle back to an almost 
mechanistic process of budgeting/financial man- 
agement. Surplus or deficit, rising interest rates, 
status of the stock market, and Federal Reserve 
Board policy have become more important in 
determining the substance of the public budget 
than do the technical skills, policy analysis, or 
political skills of the government finance officer. 
This is not to argue that these norms/influences no 
longer impact budgeteers and financial managers, 
but the external environment of budgeting and 
financial management seems to be more of a deter- 
minant than does the development and execution 
of the budget itself. It should be clear that this trend 
has profound implications for the ethics of public 
budgeting and finance. If the profession is under 
an automatic pilot process for preparing budgets 
and financial systems and is focused more on an 
expediency formula to develop and execute bud- 
gets, there is great uncertainty as to the primacy of 
ethics in twenty-first century government finance. 


A Brief History of the Ethical Norms of 
Government Finance 


The field of public budgeting and finance has been 
characterized over the years as a field, which is 
plagued by the lack of a unifying theory of 
budgeting. It is simply not necessary to reconsider 
all the works on the lack of a budget theory since 
Key’s (1940) work in 1940 or to reconstruct yet 
another timeline of developments or reforms in 
public budgeting. See Rabin’s (1997) comprehen- 
sive chronology for an overview of the important 
developments in public budgeting and finance 
since the thirteenth century. However, it is neces- 
sary to ground the argument for an ethical theory 
of government finance in the context of significant 
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developments in the field. Five distinct ethical 
norms will be presented and linked to some spe- 
cific budgetary/financial reforms or developments 
for the purpose of theory generation. 


Accounting/Fiscal Norm 

The start of the first period of the government 
finance officer in an accountant/fiscal caretaker 
role emerges with the passage of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. It has been argued that 
the accounting orientation of budgeting at the 
federal level dates back to the earliest days of the 
republic. The significance of line-item presenta- 
tion and cost accounting functions of governmen- 
tal budgeting has a long history. Balancing the 
spreadsheet mattered. The budget scholarship 
and developments of the period attest to the 
accounting orientation of the early twentieth cen- 
tury (e.g., White (1926), Willoughby (1927), 
Gulick’s (Gulick and Urwick 1937) Papers on 
the Science of Administration, the ascension of 
operations research, utilization of impoundment 
mechanisms by President Roosevelt, creation of a 
legislative budget, Herbert Simon’s (1945) work, 
and the first Hoover Commission Report (United 
States Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government 1949). 

Many of these developments are much more 
than accounting conventions but are presented as 
part of the accounting/fiscal norm because fiscal 
accountability was paramount in view of limited 
resources in the face of pressing needs of a 
growing and seemingly globally oriented nation. 
Government finance was the de jure and de facto 
mechanism by which resources were provided for 
these ends. Changes to the congressional appro- 
priations process give evidence of the accounting 
orientation. Jesse Burkhead’s (1956) classic text 
emerges in 1956, a second Hoover Commission 
(United States Congress 1955) in 1955, and the 
institutionalization of Public Law 863 (U.S. Public 
Law 1956) also in 1956 (requiring the accrual 
method of accounting and cost-based budgets) 
all support this accounting/fiscal norm. This 
norm represents one end of an ethics continuum 
grounded in deontological ethics where duty, 
principle, integrity, and fiscal responsibility were 
the key. 
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Techno-Rational Norm 

From 1961 to 1973 and the institution of Program 
Planning and Budgeting Systems (PPBS), first at 
Rand and then in the Defense Department under 
Robert McNamara, there was a realization of the 
significance in linkage between budget resources 
and operations. The weight of scientific thinking 
and growing academic literature in public admin- 
istration were taking hold. In the 1960s scholarly 
work from Cyret and March (1963) and Chris 
Argyris (1964) supported this perspective. Con- 
currently many state governments embraced 
PPBS. Later Fenno’s Power of the Purse (Fenno 
1966) and Management by Objectives literature 
also emerged during this period. The creation of 
OMB in 1970 epitomizes the pinnacle of the 
rational and scientific orientation role of 
budgeting and financial systems thinking in gov- 
ernment. The development of Zero-Based 
Budgeting by Pyhrr (1973) in 1973 coincided 
with the debacle over impoundments between 
President Nixon and Congress. This led to the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment Act of 
1974 (Public Law 1974) which signaled yet 
another normative shift for the field. The techno- 
rational norm moved the field down the ethics 
continuum away from its deontological founding 
and established the primacy of scientific method 
and efficiency as the ethical norm for government 
finance. The process still mattered, but achieve- 
ment of goals became a more significant driving 
force. 


The Policy-Maker Norm 

From 1974 to 1980, it became clear that perhaps 
the science and rationality of government finance 
could not solve the economic (a major recession) 
and political realities confronting modern-day 
government. But this period tended to place the 
budgeteer and financial manager on the center 
stage of policy debates. It was Aaron Wildavsky 
(1974) in 1974 who observed the very political 
and incremental nature of change and public 
budgeting and finance. Scholarship by Lynch 
(1979) and Schick (1980) later in that decade 
struggled to define the field. In 1974, the Congres- 
sional Budgeting and Impoundment Control Act 
(Patashnik 2000) created the Congressional 
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Budget Office (CBO) and the House and Senate 
Budget committees and changed the impound- 
ment powers of the President. These changes 
gave to Congress important powers that provided 
a more comprehensive view of the overall budget 
and financial system. In some respects this 
required Congress to engage in policy making 
through the budget. The shift in budgetary power 
went from the President and OMB to Congress 
with a heightened awareness of the tax and spend- 
ing decisions linked to specific policy outcomes. 
This period demonstrates the beginning of a new 
orientation about budgeting and finance that some 
scholars have categorized as the “‘fiscalization” of 
the policy debate. Patashnik (H.R. 3982 1981) 
pointed out that, by this phrase, they meant the 
new tendency for politicians and policy makers to 
debate programs not according to their particular 
merits but according to their impact on the gov- 
ernment’s overall fiscal condition. It was impos- 
sible to separate the policy from the budget and 
fiscal considerations. More important, it marked 
yet another shift toward the teleological end of 
the ethics continuum. For government finance 
officers, it didn’t so much matter how they got 
there, as long as the process met the public policy 
agenda. 


Political Norm 

The election of Ronald Reagan in 1980 and the 
subsequent passage of the 1981 Omnibus Recon- 
ciliation Act and Recovery Tax Act (Stockman 
1986) put a distinctive normative imprint on pub- 
lic budgeting. This was evidenced much later in 
1986 through the revelations of David Stockman 
(Public Law 1985), former Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, about budgeting dur- 
ing the Reagan years and the de facto use of 
budgeting as a tool of politics. At minimum the 
political overtones were present in the decisions 
being made in Washington. These political 
machinations were paralleled at the state and 
local levels and were wrapped in such rhetoric as 
block grants versus categorical grants, devolving 
federal power/intrusion in local matters, and 
debates over waste and inefficiency in 
Washington and in state capitals. The budget 
became more adversarial, ideological, and 
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partisan, where policy differences were now 
played out as a battle of budget priorities. Yet, 
these developments pointed to a teleological 
norm profoundly shaping the dynamics of public 
budgeting and finance and the look of government 
for the balance of the 1990s. 

From the 1986 Tax Reform Act until 1991, the 
budget and government finance officers seem to 
have been held captive to the vagaries of the 
economy, a stock market crash in 1987 and the 
massive deficits that were occurring over the 
period as a result of massive tax cuts and defense 
spending policies both widely embraced by most 
Americans. The size of the deficit had a stifling 
effect on the economy, and the budget played 
literally no role in the unfolding of economic 
events. Deficit politics were behind the imposition 
of artificial ceilings and levels of funding 
which were driven by entitlement mechanisms or 
inflation. To address the mounting deficit prob- 
lem, Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Deficit Reduction 
Act (Budget and Emergency 1987) in 1985 and 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings II (Bartle 2000) in 
1987 imposed automatic spending reductions 
across the board as efforts to impose restraints 
on a budget process that did not work according 
to Bartle (Omnibus Budget 1981). Following suit 
was the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Bill of 
1987 (The Budget and Accounting 1921) and the 
pay-as-you-go approach to budgeting and govern- 
ment finances. The shift toward the teleological 
end of the spectrum was just about complete 
where budgets and targeted levels of spending 
were determined by political and economic 
agendas. 


Budget Processor Norm 

With the automatic imposition and extension of 
targets, the folly of this approach was soon evi- 
dent, and a series of Omnibus Reconciliation Bills 
continued to keep the government running. The 
seemingly innocuous, but important, Budget 
Enforcement Act of 1991 affirmed the process of 
setting targets which were eventually achieved 
with the first balanced budget during the Clinton 
Administration in 1998 (something not foreseen 
even with the 1997 Balanced Budget Act which 
set a 2002 date for a balanced budget). This 
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legislation established categories of discretionary 
spending with limits for defense, international, 
and domestic programs. Expenditures exceeding 
the limits could be sequestered. Entitlement and 
revenue changes were placed on a pay-as-you-go 
system. 

But the BEA of 1991 was an important turning 
point in establishing a normative shift toward 
budget and finance processes. What happened is 
epitomized by the now famous and unattributable 
quote “It’s the economy stupid.” Despite the 
absence of budget discipline or leadership, it was 
the reversal of the economy and highest employ- 
ment rates in a history that led the way for a 
dramatic economic recovery. Moreover, the 
period since 1991 can be described as a period 
of the monetarists. The power of the Federal 
Reserve Board emerged as the driving force in 
moving the economy. The budget was seen not 
as instrumental to the economy and direction of 
government, but merely a framework for setting 
national priorities. 

In the 2000s and extending into 2015 and 
beyond, this budget processor norm has domi- 
nated although overshadowed by macro-level 
impacts on the economy and public finance at 
the national level characterized by international 
engagements in Iran and Afghanistan and of 
course the Great Recession in 2008. The active 
intervention of the Federal Reserve and Treasury 
in the economy (including bailouts) and a return to 
a Divided Government paradigm coupled with a 
preoccupation with the Federal Deficit and Debt 
have solidified this budget/finance processor 
norm. This norm and the fiscal and economic 
realities center attention even more on the ethical 
drivers of government finance. 

The point is that the mantra driving govern- 
ment finance officers was not so much the influ- 
ences of accounting, scientific methods, or 
politics but their dependence on factors outside 
their control. Government finance officers operat- 
ing in this environment become not so much 
accountants, evaluators, or policy makers but 
instead are relegated to the role of processors. 
A processor simply goes through the motions of 
the budget/fiscal exercise because decisions about 
government finances are really decisions already 
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made in other areas. This ushers in the age of the 
budget/finance processor as more the caretaker of 
the public purse or servant in the allocation of 
resources dutifully meeting the accounting, tech- 
nical, policy making and political goals of gov- 
ernment. In this capacity the ethical norm is one of 
expediency, and the shift to the teleological end of 
the continuum is complete. Only the outcomes 
matter, not so much the process of deliberation, 
analysis, and debate over budgetary and financial 
priorities. 

Hence, it is the consideration of these five 
distinct stages, presented as ethical norms, which 
do more to explain the overall orientation of the 
field. The ethics norms not only carry some 
explanatory power for the events and develop- 
ments in public budgeting and government finan- 
cial management but also hold keys to the 
development of a comprehensive theory of gov- 
ernment finance from a normative point of view. 
This theory recognizes that the field of govern- 
ment finance is and always will be a political, 
behavioral, and normative process despite all the 
trappings of reforms, technical procedures, legis- 
lative remedies, or executive prerogatives 
imposed upon the financial process. However, it 
is an ethics paradigm that offers a unifying theory 
to connect history and developments in the field of 
government finance. 


Ethical Implications 

This entry attempts to present a new way of think- 
ing about government finance and developments 
as a component of evolving ethical norms. These 
norms must be grounded in the lexicon of govern- 
ment finance and grounded in previous develop- 
ments in the field. However, using ethics or values 
to frame developments in public administration is 
not new (Quinn and Rohrbaugh’s 1983). Compet- 
ing values perspective of public sector organiza- 
tions is profound for mapping organizations along 
dimensions which includes models on human 
relations, open systems, internal processes, and 
rational goals. The point is that each of these 
models offers conflicting value orientations (1.e., 
ethical norms) under which managers in an orga- 
nization must operate. To be successful, they must 
balance each. This approach is relevant because 
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the norms of government finance, while not 
mutually exclusive, do capture important defining 
characteristics that help explain not only organi- 
zational development but characterize the orien- 
tation of government finance officers toward their 
field. 


Ethical Foundations Applicable to 
Government Finance 

Carol Lewis (1997) offers an adequate discussion 
of the ethical parameters involved in the decision 
making of public budgets. If the budget making 
process is truly a resource allocation decision then 
it is clear that the budget process involves a polit- 
ical decision-making process. The import of 
ethics in this dynamic is how ethical decisions 
are arrived at in determining those budgetary allo- 
cations. Lewis presents this ethical decision- 
making process on a number of levels. 

The overarching ethical parameters in the pub- 
lic service are avoidance of a conflict of interest 
and serving public interest. But under these 
two public service mantras are the substance of 
ethical decision making in public life and 
budgetary/finance scenarios. Not using public 
office or resources for personal gain, not accepting 
bribes, and not misrepresenting information seem 
consistent with the first mandate. The second 
mandate involves confronting the dilemma of 
values, duties, and principles associated with pub- 
lic service. These considerations are addressed in 
various treatments in the literature, but perhaps 
best illustrated by Miller et al. (2005) who 
conducted a survey of financial managers to eval- 
uate ethical pressures during periods of fiscal 
stress and political pressures to be responsive to 
various stakeholder demands. Here the ethical 
grounding is in either a deontological point of 
reference (duty or principle and doing the right 
thing comes first) or teleological (where the only 
final outcomes matter in order to achieve a higher 
end/goal). When government finance officers are 
faced with meeting the public interest, sometimes 
painful decisions need to be made about terminat- 
ing programs or downsizing staff. Those actions 
may be in the public interest of taxpayers but not 
in the public interest of those served by the pro- 
grams or those public employees losing their jobs. 
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Herein lies the real dilemma of government 
finance: does the deontology of professional 
norms and servitude to elected officials weigh 
against the reality of teleological approaches? 
Decisions in public finance must be made all the 
time either with secrecy of budget/financial 
information, obfuscation of numbers, non- 
acknowledgement of budgetary decisions, strate- 
gic misrepresentations in budgeting, maximizing 
positions in budget negotiations, low-balling 
costs, accounting conventions, manipulation of 
inflation rates or benefit-cost calculations, misrep- 
resentation of forecast data, the threatening of cuts 
or raising taxes as part of positioning for achiev- 
ing policy or political agendas, and scenarios of 
state versus local versus federal posturing. All of 
these occur in the world of the government finance 
officer, and not to recognize these pressures and 
realities means not understanding the true nature 
of government finance. See Jones and Euske 
(1991) for a more substantive treatment of these 
strategic misrepresentations in budgeting. Also 
Simon et al.’s (1997) critique on management 
information has direct import, as do many discus- 
sions of flexibility in revenue forecasting esti- 
mates used by government. For the private 
sector, McCurdy et al. (1993) has assembled 
some empirical evidence to indeed suggest that 
budgeteers face internal and external ethical pres- 
sures on the job. 

Do all government finance officers knowingly 
behave unethically? Of course not! However, 
many budgeteers/finance managers act without 
focusing on the ethical import of their actions. 
Such practices are simply part of the job, not 
something to be questioned from the perspective 
of an ethical norm. So where can the budgeter/ 
finance officer turn for guidance in trying to 
understand how far to push the ethical norms on 
the job. One place to turn is the National Associ- 
ation of State Budget Officers (NASBO) Code of 
Conduct (National Association of State Budget 
Officers 2000). The other is the Code of Conduct 
promulgated by the Government Finance Officers 
Association (GFOA) (2000). These codes stress 
responsiveness to political officials, adherence to 
standards of professional practice, honesty and 
integrity, commitment, fairness, and respect for 
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others. Avoidance of conflict of interest, avoidance 
of misstatements, public accountability, indepen- 
dent objective judgment and personal accountabil- 
ity for decisions are paramount. Codes are only as 
important as they are enforced or stressed in the 
field. No doubt all NASBO officials have a state- 
ment of both principles in their offices, yet there are 
few sanctions imposed by NASBO or the GFOA. 
Officials will argue that enforcement of the code 1s 
not so much the purpose as is the establishment of 
an ethical environment reinforced by those princi- 
ples. Other tools are available to government 
finance officers for weighting the import of ethics 
in their decisions. Stakeholder analysis and cost- 
benefit analysis can weigh the ethical parameters of 
a budgetary/fiscal decision. 

With this ethical foundation, from an opera- 
tional perspective, how can ethical norms help 
explain government finance? The answer lies in 
the work of other scholars who have attempted to 
examine the ethical implications of public 
budgeting and finance. How have budgeteers/ 
finance officers attempted to deal with these ethi- 
cal dilemmas over the past century? This entry 
argues there has been a predominant ethical norm 
that has defined the field for certain periods of 
time over the course of the twentieth century. 
These ethical norms are relevant for an under- 
standing of where government has been in terms 
of developments, theoretical grounding, and 
reforms. Hence, these ethical norms may hold 
promise for a unifying theory of public budgeting 
and finance. 


The Treatment of Ethics in the Government 
Finance Literature 

The overall picture may not be so bleak, but it 
certainly is not well researched. Some scholarly 
efforts have been made to examine the issue (e.g., 
Alexander 1999). Alexander identifies two ethos 
operating in the arena of public budgeting and 
posits that neither the technocratic ethos nor the 
bargaining ethos do much to explain develop- 
ments in budgeting. She argues for the imposition 
of a third ethos, that of a democratic ethos, to 
guide the actions of budgeteers in the twenty- 
first century. Her argument, while similar to John 
Rohr’s (1989) appeals for a democratic 
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foundation in public administration, nonetheless 
comes face to face with the quandary that “[there 
is]. ..a growing schism between the abstraction of 
budgeting theories and the experience of 
budgeting as a practice.” (Alexander 1999). This 
entry addresses this predicament. 

The recognition of the moral or value base to 
government finance is not new (witness V. O 
Key’s or Wildavsky’s normative forays into the- 
ory) but has received more attention as of late. 
Reck (2000) has examined moral judgment on 
budget allocation decisions by budget officers. 
The work of Douglas et al. (Douglas and Weir 
2000) also confirms the creation of budgetary 
slack and information asymmetry. Ethical 
positions were found to be related to creation of 
budgetary slack. Moreover, the professions 
themselves have recognized the growing ethical 
concerns in the field (e.g., NASBO and GFOA 
codes). In fact NASBO has a self-diagnostic 
ethics instrument (see http://academic.evergreen. 
edu/curricular/atpsmpa/NASBO%20training mod 
ules.pdf (National Association 1999)). Yet despite 
codes and some formal training, the field is still 
struggling with issues of ethics and misrepresen- 
tation (see Jones and Euske (1991) and Baldassare 
(1998)). 

The concern with ethics in financial manage- 
ment is not confined to the public sector. One 
survey of managerial accountants identified rela- 
tively low pressures to act unethically yet identi- 
fied that ethical pressure was likely to come from 
within the organization rather than an external 
source (McCudy et al. 1993). Moreover, there 
are primarily anecdotal reports that acknowledge 
the necessity of ethics. More damning is Larry 
Ponemon’s (1992) work that identifies aspects of 
the ethical culture of accountants, which tends to 
stymie higher-level ethical reasoning. There is 
reason to suspect these same culture pressures 
also exist for public sector budgeteers. 

Recently the State of Ohio instituted a “Fiscal 
Watch” program for local government financial 
managers and requires them to take annual 
classes in finance and ethics (Swope 1999). 
The topic continues to garner attention (e.g., an 
electronic symposium on Ethics and Public 
Budgeting and Financial Management 2000) 
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(Entire Issue dedicated 2000). However, the pur- 
pose of this entry is not how to make government 
finance officers more ethical, instead it proposes a 
normative theory that may help budgeteers/ 
finance officers understand their field. 

In contemporary treatments offered by 
Rossmann and Shanahan (2012), their research 
and related survey found that budgeteers view 
their roles as both structural and procedural, high- 
light the need for ethical behavior and leadership, 
and recognize the tension between democratic 
values and the techno-rational imperative. The 
answer to their concerns about a democratic 
ethos in budgeting may be found in the latest 
efforts behind Participatory Budgeting (see 
www.participatorybudgeting.org/) (Participatory 
Budgeting 2014). Participatory Budgeting is a 
trend that is unfolding as a practical tool that 
embraces several elements of ethical norms with 
technical aspects of budgeting — long a hallmark 
of the field. Robbins et al. (2008) illustrate the 
interface between citizens and resource allocation 
behind the push toward Participatory Budgeting. 
Sintomer et al. (2008) explore the impact globally, 
and Ebdon (2002) looks at the scope of participa- 
tion in budget decisions at the local level. These 
themes highlight the growing ethical imperative 
of ethics in government finance. 


Conclusion and Observations 


It is up to budget and finance scholars and, more 
importantly, practitioners to set the proper balance 
of ethical norms in government finance. Having a 
simple ethics code is good for operations, but it is 
not the answer for the field as a whole. In the final 
analysis, the observation advanced in this entry is 
that the solution to the lack of a theory of govern- 
ment finance can be found by looking in an area 
many believe is only peripherally connected to 
public budgeting and finance. The answer does 
not lie in economics, organization theory, policy 
science, decision-making systems, incrementalism, 
politics, or contractual/principal-agent theories. 
Instead, the answer lies in a paradigm that com- 
bines all the aspects of these constructs — namely, 
the ethical norms behind these areas. Thinking of 
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public budget and finance developments and prac- 
tice through the lenses of ethical norms provides a 
telling picture that accurately depicts where the 
field has been and where the field may be going 
in the twenty-first century and beyond. 
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Ethics Management in the Public Service 


Ethics management is generally defined as the 
process of applying ethics to organizational con- 
texts, aiming at promoting ethical conduct and 
impeding unethical behavior (Frederickson and 
Ghere 2005; Kaptein and Schwartz 2008; Menzel 
2010; OECD-PUMA 1998; Van Wart and Dicke 
2008). The field of ethics management embraces 
various tools available to manage ethics in orga- 
nizations to promote professional conduct and 
impede unethical behavior including ethics 
codes, ethics committees, ethics audits, ethics 
training, and other disciplinary measures for sanc- 
tioning unethical behavior and rewarding ethical 
behavior (Ireni-Saban 2015). 


The Rationale for Ethical Codes 

Ethics management in the public service is 
often governed by codes of ethics or codes of 
conduct. Codes of ethics are introduced as 
a set of values and professional standards to 
encourage practitioners to develop a sense of 
commitment to ethical behavior and profes- 
sionalism among members of the professional 
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community (Van Wart 2003). Codes of con- 
duct, usually set out for specific action(s) in 
which individuals should not engage, specify 
sanctions and specific penalties in cases of 
ethical infringements. 

To proscribe ethical decision making, ethics 
codes in the public service must articulate core 
values that govern the public service consistent 
with society’s norms for retaining public trust in 
its moral and professional standards. Despite the 
enactment of ethics codes in public administra- 
tions and governments across national settings, 
there is little evidence of their effectiveness in 
controlling corruption or impeding unethical 
behavior in the public service. Since 1989, several 
studies have been carried out by Bowman and his 
colleagues on ethics management in public agen- 
cies with an emphasis on the behavioral effects of 
codes in public service organizations (Bowman 
1990; Bowman and Knox 2008; Bowman and 
Williams 1997). These studies showed gradual 
awareness among public servants of ethics codes 
with minor potential for it to impact daily man- 
agement of public affairs. An additional study on 
measuring the effectiveness of codes of ethics was 
conducted across 154 national administrations 
relating to the effect of the code on the level of 
state corruption. The researchers concluded that 
the existence of a code of ethics in the public 
service has no effect on reducing levels of official 
corruption in both developed and developing 
countries (Garcia-Sanchez et al. 2011). 

Codes of ethics in the public service are 
assumed to meet various goals including: 


e To guide expected ethical behavior and reduce 
levels of corruption 

e To support the process of professional sociali- 
zation of new, unexperienced employees or 
those who are not familiar with the public 
service core values and standards 

e To increase public trust and identify citizens’ 
and stakeholders’ expectations 

e To support the government and improve the 
quality of the public service 

e To guide public servants when faced with 
conflicting values, commitments, and interests 
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e To develop a sense of pride and belonging to 
the public service in motivating employees to 
consider themselves as professionals 


Codes of ethics and codes of conduct are 
widely used across national settings and interna- 
tional bodies to guide ethical conduct and good 
governance practices in the public service. The 
following overview introduces the growing 
awareness of ethics management in the public 
service across the globe. 


Comparative Overview of Existing Ethics 
Management Tools Across National 
Governments and Public 
Administrations 


Ethics Codes in the United States and Canada 
Ethics codification efforts to enhance ethical gov- 
ernance are undertaken by America, Canada, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, mainly sub-Saharan 
countries, as well as by international organiza- 
tions. For example, the American Society for 
Public Administration (ASPA) initiated the Pro- 
fessional Standards and Ethics Committee in 
1974, which was formally approved in 1984 and 
revised in 1994 and later on in 2013 (American 
Society for Public Administration 2010). ASPA’s 
Code of Ethics articulates the association’s com- 
mitment to promoting ethical competence among 
its members. The Code’s main tenets include: 
Serve the Public Interest; respect, support, and 
study government constitutions and laws that 
define responsibilities of public agencies, 
employees, and all citizens; demonstrate the 
highest standards in all activities to inspire public 
confidence and trust in public service; strengthen 
organizational capabilities to apply ethics, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness in serving the public; 
and strengthen individual capabilities and encour- 
age professional excellence. The 2013 revision 
extends the responsibilities of public servants to 
emphasize the importance of ethical leadership as 
an essential strategy aimed at improving the ethi- 
cal performance and competence of public ser- 
vants (Svara 2014). 
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In Canada, the Values and Ethics Code for the 
Public Sector came into force on April 2, 2012. 
The Code embedded the need to enhance the 
reputation of public service by complying with 
principles of equal treatment, effectiveness, integ- 
rity, and accountability when performing their 
duties (The Values and Ethics Code for the Public 
Sector 2012). 


Ethics Codes in Europe 

As part of the United Kingdom’s civil service 
efforts to build ethical governance in the public 
service, the Civil Service Code was adopted to 
support civil service management reforms. The 
Code, published in 1996, set out core civil service 
values and the standards of behavior expected of 
all civil servants, including: “Integrity — putting 
the obligations of public service above personal 
interests; Honesty — being truthful and open; 
Objectivity — basing advice and decisions on rig- 
orous analysis of the evidence; and Impartiality — 
acting solely according to the merits of the 
case and serving governments of different 
political parties equally well” (Civil Service 
Code 1996). 

The need to raise public trust in public admin- 
istration is entrenched in the Finnish Code: “In our 
own work, we safeguard the trustworthiness of 
public service, so that citizens’ trust in the impar- 
tiality and independence of public service activi- 
ties is preserved. We discharge our duties in 
compliance with legislation and principles of 
good administrative practice. Our operation must 
also be seen to fulfill the requirements of good 
administrative practice in the eyes of an external 
evaluator” (Finland Ministry of Finance 2005). 

Estonia was the first of the Baltic countries and 
in the region to introduce a Public Service Code of 
Ethics, which was incorporated in the Public Ser- 
vice Act in 1999. The first article of the Estonian 
Code articulates the idea that public administra- 
tors have an obligation to support the transition to 
democratic public management. The Code states 
the responsibilities of public servants to both 
political supervisors and to citizens and who are 
required to balance the two: “An official is a 
citizen in the service of people.” The democratic 
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values entrenched in the Code include “Serving 
the public, respect for the law and people, loyalty 
to government, public participation, political neu- 
trality, impartiality, objectivity, predictability, 
openness, honesty, reliability, responsibility, con- 
sciousness, competence” (Public Service Code of 
Ethics (Estonia 1999)). 

In Poland, the purpose of the Civil Service 
Code of Ethics is defined as follows: “To increase 
the citizen’s confidence in the State and its author- 
ities” (Civil Service Code of Ethics (Poland) 
2003). This is also entrenched in the Code of the 
Czech Republic, which aims “to gain and main- 
tain the public trust, to promote the desired stan- 
dards of behaviour among public servants and to 
inform the public about the standards that citizens 
have aright to demand from public administration 
employees” (Code of Ethics of Public Servants 
(Czech Republic) 2004). The Code of Ethics was 
introduced by the Czech Republic authorities as 
part of their efforts to increase citizens’ trust and 
confidence in government and the public 
administration. 

By communicating the content of the codes to 
public servants on a regular basis, ethical behavior 
can become a habit ingrained in public adminis- 
tration. This purpose is entrenched in the Code of 
Ethics for Civil Servants of Macedonia: The Mac- 
edonian document seeks to “regulate the manner 
of conduct and the operations of the civil servants 
in order to ensure recognition of the principles of 
legality, professional integrity, efficiency and loy- 
alty in performing their official duties” (Agency 
for Administration of the Republic of Macedonia 
2002). The Code of Ethics was part of various 
reforms introduced in the public administration of 
Macedonia during the first decade of the twenty- 
first century. These reforms aimed at educating the 
civil servants with low performance and unethical 
behavior in their daily contact with the citizens 
(Selami 2012). 


Ethics Codes in Asia 

In its early days, public service in China, espe- 
cially the military, was based on merit (Jing 2010). 
Officials were selected with regard to their knowl- 
edge and commitment to the values of Confucian 
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legacy. Since 1978, the public service in China 
has gradually combined elements of moderniza- 
tion, such as specialization, meritocracy, due pro- 
cess law, and accountability, to fight against 
corruption and unethical behavior. In 1993, 
China adopted a managerial approach to public 
management that stressed the value of account- 
ability in policy making. The provisional Regula- 
tions for State Civil Servants were circulated to 
replace the cadre system. The introduction of the 
cadre management system focused on administra- 
tive downsizing and recruitment, based on open 
competition, usually through an examination pro- 
cess and limited for the most part to university 
graduates and qualified staff from the public sec- 
tor. By 2002, the Chinese government codified 
civil service processes and structures and 
launched the Norms of Behavior and Professional 
Ethics of State Civil Servants (Guojia 
gongwuyuan xingwei guifan). These reforms 
finally led to the adoption of the State Civil Ser- 
vice Law in 2005, which placed more value on 
professionalism in the public service. Chapter IX 
(Article 53 (http://www.asianli1.org/cn/legis/cen/ 
laws/tcslotproc462/)) of China’s Civil Servant 
Law clearly specifies incidents of unethical and 
corruption including: 


(1) disseminating any expression that damages the 
state reputation, organizing or participating in 
activities such as assembling, procession and dem- 
onstration that aims to oppose the state; (2) orga- 
nizing or participating in any illegal organization, 
or organizing or participating in any strike; 
(3) neglecting his duties so that the work thereof 
is bungled; (4) refusing to carry out the decision or 
order as made by the superior thereof; 
(5) suppressing criticism or taking revenge; 
(6) practicing fraud in order to mislead or cheat 
the leader thereof or the general public; (7) being 
corrupt, giving or accepting bribes, making use of 
the post to seek personal gains for himself or 
others; (8) violating the financial and economic 
disciplines and wasting state assets; (9) abusing 
his power to infringe on the legitimate rights and 
interests of any citizen, legal person or any other 
organization; (10) discovering any state secret or 
work secret; (11) damaging the state reputation or 
interests in foreign affairs; (12) participating in or 
supporting activities such as eroticism, drug abuse, 
gambling and superstition, etc.; (13) acting against 
professional ethics or public morality; (14) under- 
taking or participating in any profit-making 
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activity, or holding a concurrent post in an enter- 

prise or any other profit-making organization; 

(15) being absent from work or in the event of a 

business trip or a leave, failing to return at expira- 

tion of the leave of trip without any justifiable 
reason; or (16) any other act in violation of 
disciplines. 

As part of a growing tendency to build a dis- 
tinct vocation of public management compatible 
with values of professionalism and political 
accountability, the Chinese government codified 
civil service processes and structures and 
launched the Norms of Behavior and Professional 
Ethics of State Civil Servants (Guojia 
gongwuyuan xingwei guifan) in 2002. The man- 
agerial reform brought a new focus to ethical 
consideration of the performance of Chinese 
civil servants that gave more weight to values of 
accountability than execution of orders (Ireni- 
Saban 2015; Tsao and Worthley 2009). In 2011, 
the Chinese government developed an ethics 
training program for the country’s civil servants 
designed to promote the desired professional 
standards of behavior among public servants 
and to ensure their awareness to meet the princi- 
ples of professional integrity, accountability, and 
responsibility in their daily official practices 
(Huazhong 2011). 

The public service in Japan has a long tradition 
of administrative structure involving the classes of 
the samurai and the warlords; it was during the 
Meiji Restoration era (1868—1912) when the Jap- 
anese public administration was established in its 
modern form. Following the Meiji era until the 
end of World War II, the lower ranks of the sam- 
urai class were recruited from graduates of Japan’s 
recognized universities (Muramatsu 1997). The 
Japanese Society for Public Administration 
(JSPA) was established in 1950, stipulating public 
administration as a discipline. The JSPA involved 
academic public service research conducted 
domestically and through cooperation with 
Asian and other specialists and institutions. By 
1999, the Japanese Diet (the National Assembly) 
enacted the National Public Service Ethics Law. 
The Law aims to show its commitment to ethics 
and good governance to maintain the trust of 
Japanese citizens. The law set forth three general 
ethical principles including: 
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(1) Employees shall not give unfair, discriminative 
treatment to the public . . .and shall always engage 
in their duties with fairness, recognizing that they 
are servants of the whole nation and not of any 
group thereof. (2) Employees shall always distin- 
guish between public and private affairs and shall 
not use their duties or positions for private gain for 
themselves or the organization they belong to and 
(3) Employees shall not take any actions that 
create public suspicion or distrust against the 
fairness of public service while performing their 
duties, such as receiving a gift from entities 
influenced by their duties. (http://www.cas.go.jp/ 
jp/seisaku/hourei/data/npsea.pdf). 


The Code of Ethics added two more guidelines 
to those entrenched in the National Public Service 
Ethics Law: “(4) Employees shall, in performance 
of their duties, aim at increasing public interests 
and exert their utmost efforts and (5) Employees 
shall always behave recognizing that their actions 
may influence the trust in the public service, even 
outside of their official hours.” In addition, the 
National Personnel Authority develops ethics 
training programs to ensure effective communica- 
tion of the Code. The importance of raising public 
trust through the initiation of the codes of ethics 
for the public service is also assigned in the South 
Korean context. South Korea introduced a code of 
conduct in 1981 for retaining the integrity of pub- 
lic officials (Public Service Ethics Act (Korea) 
amended 1993). The code specifies the standards 
of expected ethical conduct by both state and local 
public officials, namely, promotion of the public 
interest, conflicts of interest, the use of one’s offi- 
cial position for private gains, and avoiding 
accepting money or other gifts beyond certain 
limits. 

It is suggested that both Japan and South Korea 
acknowledge the need to enhance public trust in 
the government and increase effective communi- 
cation with citizens (Kim 2010). Indeed, ethical 
conduct by public administration was regarded as 
an important statement by the government to chal- 
lenge the dominance of Confucian legacy and 
values and strengthen the legitimacy of public 
service in the eyes of the citizens (Mishler and 
Rose 2001). Institutional context, political cul- 
ture, and citizen—state relationships may also be 
important factors in raising the level of public trust 
in government (Christensen and Lægreid 2005). 
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Hong Kong is considered a Special Adminis- 
trative Region (SAR) in China. Ethics manage- 
ment in Hong Kong public service 1s reflected by a 
mixture of Weberian structure and Confucian 
values and ideas (Lui and Scott 2001). In practice, 
Hong Kong civil servants are expected to carry 
out their official duties with political neutrality, 
impartiality, and loyalty to superiors. Viewed in 
this way, Hong Kong public service leaves no 
room for individual moral discretion. Hong 
Kong ethically manages the conduct of public 
servants through bodies such as the ombudsman 
and an anti-corruption body, the Independent 
Commission Against Corruption. In addition, the 
Hong Kong government issued a civil service 
code of conduct (http://www.csb.gov.hk/english/ 
admin/conduct/files/CSCode_e.pdf). Despite the 
fact that the professional standards entrenched in 
the code are still treated with a high level of 
abstraction, ethics management in Hong Kong 
public service increasingly adopts mechanisms 
of promotion and rewards to foster ethical gover- 
nance (Zhu 2000). 

The civil service in Indonesia was founded on 
the Javanese administrative regulations. The Java- 
nese administration was highly centralized and 
authoritarian based on a hierarchical structure of 
administrative chain of command by the master 
(gustiand, local ruler) and his servants (kawula) 
(Anderson 1972). The Javanese values laid the 
basis for a centralized and patrimonial structure. 
Due to the fact that Indonesia is struggling with 
rampant corruption in the public service, the Indo- 
nesian government took measures to combat cor- 
ruption and develop ethical infrastructure for the 
public service. In September 2004, the govern- 
ment introduced the code of ethics (Government 
Regulation no. 42 of 2004). The code is assumed 
to be socialized to members of government 
agency and professional organization to which 
they belong. 

In Singapore, all civil servants are required to 
monitor the code of conduct, which is embedded 
in the Instruction Manual. The code of conduct 
covers several key guidelines, namely, self- 
regulation, channels for reporting wrongdoings, 
and disciplinary framework in cases of conflict 
of interest, gifts, and entertainment. Infringement 
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of the code of conduct may lead to disciplinary 
penalty controlled by the Public Service Commis- 
sion that functions as an independent body (http:// 
WWW.DSC.gOV.S2/). 

In 1989, the Philippine government enacted a 
Code of Conduct and Ethical Standards for Public 
Officials and Employees (accompanied by Rules 
Implementing the Code of Conduct and Ethical 
Standards for Public Officials and Employees) 
(Republic Act No. 6713) (http://www.lawphil. 
net/statutes/repacts/ral989/ra_6713 1989.html). 
The code and the ethical standards were initiated 
with the purpose of strengthening public trust and 
confidence due to growing levels of citizens’ dis- 
trust in the public service. Given the country’s 
commitment to the “people’s power,” the princi- 
ples entrenched in the code are concerned with 
upholding the public interest with emphasis on 
professional excellence and norms of equity. Dis- 
ciplinary measures to ensure compliance with the 
code include penalties for disciplinary infringe- 
ments along with rewards for exemplary service. 
In addition, the Philippine government uses addi- 
tional measures to strengthen ethical conduct in 
the public service through congressional commit- 
tees, namely, the House Committee on Ethics and 
Privileges and the Senate Committee on Ethics 
and Privileges. 

The development and implementation of ethics 
codes in the public service is also apparent in 
African countries in transition from authoritarian 
to democratic regimes. The function of the Code 
of Conduct in Nigeria is to serve as a management 
tool in adopting the New Public Management 
approach in sectors of the economy. The core 
values entrenched in the Code combine profes- 
sionalism and compliance to ethics standards: 

(1) Discrimination: A public officer is not expected 

to discriminate against any citizen on the grounds of 

place of origin, sex, religion, status, ethnic or lin- 

guistic association. This is clearly stated in Nigeria 
constitution, which commits the state to the ideals 
national integration. As instruments of state policy, 
public officers are expected to set the highest exam- 
ples in pursuing these noble objectives. (2) Disci- 
pline: This is the hallmark of a responsible public 
officer. Strict adherence to the rules and regulations 


of the public service is a must for a civil/public 
servant. As a senior officer, it is imperative that an 
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officer complies with the code of Conduct and 
ensures that subordinates do the same. (3) Loyalty: 
Loyalty should be an integral part of the behaviour 
of a public officer. This implies faithfulness to the 
nation and the employer and supportive of the aims 
for which one is employee. (4) Honesty and Trans- 
parency: These should be cardinal principles for 
any individual holding public office, and should 
be demonstrated in conducting official duties and 
in dealing with members of the public. This means 
that the public officer should be conscientious on 
duty. All his actions must be clear and self-evident. 
Public officers should not demand or receive any- 
thing in return for performing official duties. 
(5) Accountability: A public officer should display 
responsible stewardship for all items, money, mate- 
rials and men placed under his supervision. This 
implies that all government property entrusted with 
a Public officer should be properly accounted for 
viz strict adherence to the civil service rules, finan- 
cial regulations and all other circulars pertaining to 
the disbursement, management and reporting on 
same. (6) Respect for Constituted Authority: 
A public officer should show unqualified respect 
for constituted authority and the country at large. 
(7) Punctuality and Absenteeism. A Public officer 
should endeavour to be punctual at his place of 
work. Public officers should also not absent them- 
selves from work except on approval. (8) Good 
Conduct and Ethical Behavior: To ensure that pub- 
lic officers cultivate appropriate conduct and ethics 
in conduct of government business, the Bureau 
recommends the establishment of in Situ primary 
Code of Conduct committees in all the Ministries 
Extra Ministerial departments and Agencies of 
Government. All matters relating to breach of con- 
duct and ethical behaviours within each specified 
establishment must be .addressed within approved 
guidelines. Matters not satisfactorily resolved 
within the establishment are to be reported to the 
Code of Conduct Bureau for appropriate action. 
(http://www. hipernetix.com/ccb/ccb_ethics.html). 


Ethics Codes in International Organizations 

Efforts to develop ethics management across the 
globe are also undertaken by international organi- 
zations such as the OECD and the International 
City/County Management Association (ICMA). 
In April 1998, the Public Management Committee 
of the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) prepared a set of Prin- 
ciples for Managing Ethics in the Public Service 
to assist countries in monitoring their institutions, 
systems, and mechanisms for elevating ethics 
management (see Principles for Managing Ethics 
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in the Public Service, OECD-PUMA 1998). 
Based on the experience of OECD countries in 
developing and managing codes of ethics for the 
public service, the Committee has set the follow- 
ing guidelines: “Public servants need to know the 
basic principles and standards they are expected to 
apply to their work and where the boundaries of 
acceptable behaviour lie. A concise, well- 
publicised statement of core ethical standards 
and principles that guide public service, for exam- 
ple in the form of a code of conduct, can accom- 
plish this by creating a shared understanding 
across government and within the broader com- 
munity” (OECD-PUMA 1998). 

To encourage ethical leadership, the OECD 
committee suggests that political leaders hold the 
responsibility for maintaining a high standard of 
ethical behavior by establishing legislative and 
institutional arrangements that “reinforce ethical 
behaviour and create sanctions against wrongdo- 
ing, by providing adequate support and resources 
for ethics-related activities throughout govern- 
ment and by avoiding the exploitation of ethics 
rules and laws for political purposes” (OECD- 
PUMA 1998). 

The International City/County Management 
Association (ICMA) aims to encourage profes- 
sional local government across national setting: 
“The organization’s mission is to create excel- 
lence in local governance by developing and fos- 
tering professional management to build better 
communities” (ICMA 2004). The ICMA’s Code 
of Ethics was launched in 1972 and revisions were 
introduced in July 2004. The Code specifies sev- 
eral basic tenets including: pursuing effective and 
democratic local government, social responsibil- 
ity, integrity, improving the quality and image of 
public service, fairness and impartiality, steward- 
ship of public resources, and political neutrality 
(ICMA 2004). 


Summary 
The brief comparative overview of ethics man- 


agement measures undertaken in public services 
across the globe indicates that ethics codes play 
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an instrumental role in countries that are in tran- 
sition from authoritarian to democratic regimes 
that pursue New Public Management reforms. 
While in Central and Eastern Europe ethics 
codes were initiated to symbolize the govern- 
ment commitment to democratic values and 
social uplift, in Asian public services, ethics cod- 
ification efforts are meant to support public man- 
agement reforms in the face of administrative 
legacies of strong Confucianism and loyalty to 
superiors. Ethics management in African coun- 
tries reflects more a compliance approach rather 
than building ethical infrastructures that build 
and cultivate moral character and ethical culture. 
In developing countries, the purpose of ethics 
codification is to develop professional identity 
and growth for public servants that can lead to a 
more supportive and regulatory environment and 
increased public trust. Despite the fact that ethi- 
cal norms and behavior are already embedded 
and defined in these countries, much is needed 
to increase the effective use of ethics codes, that 
is, through ethical training and education to 
strengthen ethical competence and to monitor 
the exercise of codes. 
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Synonyms 


Norms; Principles; Values 


Definition 


Ethics is a discipline concerned with right and 
wrong behavior. It embraces values and princi- 
ples, which when believed, can influence the 
character and behavior of individuals and 
groups, as well as create unity between those 
who concur. Statements of selected values com- 
municate that they are considered to be meaning- 
ful and worthwhile. Ethical value statements are 
most often intended to be inspirational. An ethi- 
cal principle is a fundamental idea or theory that 
provides the basis for ethical behavior and rea- 
soning. Although values and principles vary 
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across cultures and professions, some ethical 
values, such as honesty and loyalty, for example, 
tend to be commonly upheld. Similarly, the 
“Golden Rule,” of treating others as you would 
like to be treated, is an ethical principle found in 
many cultures. 


Introduction 


In public service, ethical values and principles 
reflect their political contexts and, generally, 
emphasize the value of social well-being. Pro- 
tecting the public interest and advancing public 
purposes are related principles. In safeguarding 
the public interest, public service values can 
include benevolence, empathy, individual 
respect, and dignity. In advancing public pur- 
poses, civic duty, competence, knowledge, 
skills, and expertise are often used in describing 
ethical principles. Ethics is an important guiding 
force toward engendering public service profes- 
sionalism. Public employees are the trusted stew- 
ards of public-owned resources and are, 
therefore, expected to be ethical and responsible 
in their management of public affairs. Under- 
standing that ethics is essential for implementing 
and achieving good governance is important for 
all public employees. 

Public service organizations in many parts of 
the world are the leaders in delivering indispens- 
able goods and services to their communities, for 
example, education, health care, law enforcement, 
and transit systems. The success of related orga- 
nizations builds on public confidence that they are 
prioritizing the public interest. When the public 
service is sensitive and responsive to peoples’ 
needs and expectations and follow through in 
meaningful ways, they become legitimate and 
can achieve cooperation and progress in 
implementing policies that effectively address 
public problems and contribute to improving the 
quality of life for citizens. When, however, cor- 
ruption and scandal are rampant in public organi- 
zations, people lose confidence and trust in the 
public service. These can involve waste and abuse 
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of resources, misappropriation of funds, and var- 
ious conflicting interests. 

Corruption and scandal in public organizations 
are clear signs of failure in managing ethics. Public 
employees are sometimes reported for receiving 
gifts and bribes and for nepotism practices. Even 
the smallest gifts are given with expectations of 
reciprocation, and nepotism gets in the way of 
public organizations hiring the brightest and the 
best from the pool of applicants. These practices 
obstruct fair decision-making processes and may 
affect the public by disrupting or diverting the 
delivery of goods and services to those who 
depend on them most. This can be costly to correct, 
therefore, some governments commit to promoting 
ethics in the public service by investing in creating 
ethics infrastructures. An ethics infrastructure 
comprises rules, institutions, and practices put in 
place to guide, manage, enforce, and support eth- 
ical behavior. They vary across countries, but some 
common components are ethics legislation, ethics 
codes, ethics education and training, and putting 
systems in place for reporting ethical misconduct. 


Ethics Legislation 


Ethics management in public service is a matter of 
international concern. There are several watchdog 
organizations reporting to the public on ethical 
misconduct in public organizations. It is increas- 
ingly impossible to conceal. Moreover, there is a 
widespread call for increased transparency and 
accountability in public affairs. Ninety-two coun- 
tries across world regions have promulgated legis- 
lation in the form of Freedom of Information Acts 
(FOIA) that allow citizens free access to public 
information. One hundred and eighteen countries 
also establish the right of citizens to access public 
information in their constitutions. Public organiza- 
tions in these countries must expect public scrutiny 
and facilitate the implementation of FOIA by put- 
ting in place appropriate organizations, adminis- 
trative procedures, and adequate staff. 

Strategies for developing the capacity in public 
service to prevent and fight corruption include 
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establishing and implementing policies that sup- 
port proper management of public affairs, integ- 
rity, transparency and accountability (United 
Nations Convention against Corruption 2004). 
The general consensus among countries is that 
there is the need to address knowledge barriers 
about the ethical question of “what is and is not 
corruption.” To prevent corruption in some orga- 
nizations, there are oaths to be taken by 
employees as a prerequisite for entering into pub- 
lic service. Some oaths are specific to certain pro- 
fessions, but their general purpose is to have 
employees declare their commitment to a set of 
determined values and principles, with the expec- 
tation that their behavior will be guided by them. 

Indeed, laws and obligatory oaths provide 
external constraints on the conduct of public ser- 
vants. They can, however, present limitations in 
ethics management, because it would be neces- 
sary to have one for every possible ethical issue, 
and what would public employees do when faced 
with an ethical issue for which no law exists? 
Also, from an ethicist’s point of view, law must 
always stand under the judgement of ethics that is 
based on moral reasoning. Laws are often 
amended to improve their relevance in a particular 
place and time. They need to be challenged on 
ethical grounds to demonstrate commitment to 
ethical principles over what are considered unjust 
laws (Cooper 2012). Situations of this kind pre- 
sent public employees with ethical dilemmas, 
where on one hand they want to be law-abiding, 
duty-bound public servants, and on the other 
hand, they are aware of a higher principle that is 
not reflected in the law. Ethical dilemmas involve 
deciding between two apparently ethical posi- 
tions, based, for example, on a duty-oriented 
approach, deontological, and a consequence- 
oriented approach, teleological. Ethicists have 
found that in practice, it is never possible to sep- 
arate these considerations (Cooper 2012). 


Ethics Codes 


Codes of conduct, like oaths are implemented to 
establish commitment and to bind employees to 
public service principles. They are one of the most 
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prevalent mechanisms for managing employee 
behavior, therefore, a lot has been learned about 
how best to apply them. They are most effective 
when written in simple and clear language, but, 
additionally, employees need opportunities to dis- 
cuss them, to seek clarification and to understand 
what actions are expected. It is not sufficient to only 
include them in a section within an employee hand- 
book, without scheduling occasions for discussion 
and interaction with other users to allow for sharing 
and learning from each other’s experiences. 

Ethics codes, specifically, are known to be brief 
and general, representing a collective recognition 
of professional responsibilities to nurture an envi- 
ronment in which ethical behavior is the norm. 
They set standards, identify duties, and provide 
principles against which to assess behavior 
(Bowman and West 2015). Overall, ethics codes 
have been found to be a positive influence in public 
organizations for deterring unethical acts and for 
installing ethical consciousness in those organiza- 
tions and their employees (Menzel 2010). One 
important point to emphasize in ethics codes is 
that, whereas unethical behavior is unacceptable, 
the mere appearance of ethical misconduct is detri- 
mental to preserving the reputation of public orga- 
nizations and their employees (Appleby 1973). 

Ethics codes can also be the basis for employee 
workshops and can be incorporated in staff meet- 
ings as a point of reference for discussing ethical 
issues. This practical application accommodates 
practice in working through ethical issues. One 
strategy in formulating ethics codes is to do this 
through a collaborative process, involving 
employees in determining what public service 
values they identify with most, which ones they 
share, what challenges might be faced in uphold- 
ing them, and how they might be resolved. Ethics 
codes can then serve as a record of professional 
consensus (Bowman and West 2015). 


Ethics Education and Training 


Educating and training public employees about 
ethics is a necessity because they will face ethical 
issues and need to know how to determine, in each 
case, what is the right action to take. These skills 
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develop over time, and many employees benefit 
by learning from the experiences of others in the 
field. Public employees must be familiar with 
public service values and principles, and with 
oaths and ethics codes, since they are relied on 
to a great extent to promote ethics in public ser- 
vice. How oaths and codes are formulated and 
what developmental activities accompany them 
should be examined in the context of the organi- 
zation’s challenges in fighting and preventing cor- 
ruption. This informs of what mechanisms should 
be included and what methods can be used to 
promote them effectively. Some important aspects 
are decision-making models and the inclusion of 
the ethical dimensions of tasks in job descriptions 
(Bowman and West 2015). 

The ability to think and behave ethically can 
also stem from a combination of processes includ- 
ing how one is socialized, for example, culturally, 
pedagogically, and professionally. Socialization 
develops over time and can, therefore, be consid- 
ered while recruiting personnel. Conditions must, 
however, exist within the public service to allow 
these characteristics to remain. The culture within 
organizations provides the context for both ethical 
and unethical behavior, therefore, exemplars, 
norms for ethical conduct, and symbols are impor- 
tant components to highlight in organizations so 
as to nurture environments that foster ethical 
behavior. In addition to these proactive measures, 
unethical behavior must be dealt with in ways that 
deter replication. 

Modern technologies facilitate ethics training 
via the Internet though narrated presentations, 
podcasts, and videos. These are useful in provid- 
ing access, for incorporating real-life scenarios, 
and for standardizing educational materials for 
similar groups of employees. The strategy with 
these is to provide exposure to ethical challenges 
and to how they can be addressed. They can 
facilitate explanations successfully, by allowing 
for customization, in that viewing or listening to 
them repeatedly is possible. But collaborative 
educational processes offer higher returns toward 
educating and training for ethics in public service, 
due to the synergy that participants achieve 
through sharing and comparing challenges and 
their experiences in resolving them. 
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The reluctance among public employees to report 
ethical misconduct can deter progress in ethics 
management. Their perceived role in preserving 
the reputations of public organizations is to con- 
ceal any such occurrences. History has shown that 
when employees expose their organization’s eth- 
ical failures, they are considered to be disloyal. In 
most cases, however, it is public employees who 
identify ethical misconduct in their organizations. 
Motivated by their ethical values and principles, 
they choose to suffer the consequences of retalia- 
tion and alienation from their colleagues. 
Reporting ethical misconduct in one’s organiza- 
tion is referred to as “whistleblowing.” 

Calls have been made for laws to protect those 
who blow the whistle on their organization. The 
general principle upheld by whistleblowers is to 
inform people about corruption in the public 
service that could have dangerous repercussions 
for them. Some countries have formulated 
whistleblower protection laws. Some provide 
incentives for whistleblowing. The best incentive 
is to have remedial action taken against unethical 
practices that would otherwise threaten or actually 
impact the public negatively. This communicates 
that ethical misconduct is unacceptable and will 
not be tolerated. It demonstrates that the public 
service is being responsive and is protecting the 
public interest. 

At the organizational level, reporting systems 
work internally to facilitate anonymous accounts 
of ethical misconduct. In some cases they are 
also set up to receive reports and complaints 
from sources outside of the organization. The 
public can sometimes witness unethical practices 
in the public service and not want to identify 
themselves when filing a report or complaint to 
request investigation. Many organizations in 
more advanced countries facilitate reporting via 
their websites and feed that information into 
databases to facilitate analysis of patterns of 
corruption in public service. When the findings 
are shared across public organizations, ethics 
promotion plans as well as anti-corruption strat- 
egies can be determined from more informed 
perspectives. 
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Conclusions 


When ethics is not a priority in organizations, the 
results can be the loss of self-respect among 
employees, tensions between them, higher 
employee turnover rates, embarrassment for 
related elected and appointed public officials, 
and scandal that renders the organization useless 
and destroys the careers of public service 
employees. Clearly defined and well-coordinated 
ethics infrastructures with continuous evaluation 
and improvements can be helpful in avoiding 
ethical failures and their severe and far-reaching 
consequences. In this regard, the role and function 
of an ethics liaison officer in public organizations 
are growing in recognition and importance in the 
public service. Some public administration uni- 
versity programs already include ethics as a core 
course. Assigning to an ethics liaison officer the 
responsibility for maximizing the potential for 
oaths and ethical codes to promote ethical behav- 
iors, monitoring compliance with ethics legisla- 
tion, developing related ethics education and 
training, and managing ethics reporting systems 
augur strongly for this as a specialization within 
the field of public administration. 


Cross-References 


Ethical Competence 
Ethical Values 
Ethics and Good Governance 
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Synonyms 


Autonomy; Civic virtue; Compliance; Economy; 
Effectiveness; Efficiency; Equity; Ethics; Integ- 
rity; Justice; Merit; Patriotism; Piety; Profession- 
alism; Prudence; Public or general-interest; 
Rationality; Social responsibility; Universality 
and heroism; Utility; Values 


Definition 


Ethics, frequently equated with piety and civic 
virtue or even with utility and prudence; defined 
by Aristotle as “something manifested in making 
personal choices.” 


Some Further Definitions 


In some of his discourses timed around the death 
of Socrates — Phaedo, Crito, and the Apology 
come to mind in this connection — Plato brings 
the idea of the sou/ to bear on the discussion of 
right conduct, ethics, and virtue. Defined in these 
discourses as the best part of our self, this idea of 
“soul,” related to the concept of immortality, was 
destined to prove catalytic of many transforma- 
tive changes in the evolution of European 
thought, all through the ages. Specifically, the 
belief that all humans, individual men and 
women, irrespective of ethnicity, gender, age, or 
social status, partook of a shared essence which 
defined them all as members of one civitas 
humana, later served as the foundation of an 
expansive doctrine on human rights as the 
inalienable entitlements of all people without 
any distinction whatsoever. In our lifetime, this 
idea served as the cornerstone of the United 
Nations and its system of specialized agencies, 
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as well as a point of departure of many postwar 
movements, including decolonization, cam- 
paigns for civil rights, gender equality, “well- 
ness” for all, and inclusion, where these had 
been neglected or denied. Barriers, which had 
been erected and sustained since time immemo- 
rial, rapidly eroded and crumbled under the 
mighty impact of an idea which saw the light of 
the day during the Axial Age (Dror 2001, pp. xiii, 
15), which covers Plato’s days but also those, 
before him, of Cyrus the Great of Persia, Confu- 
cius of China, and major Hebrew prophets. It 
needs to be remembered that it was Cyrus the 
Great who sponsored a Universal Charter of 
Human Rights and Bill of Nations, which 
abolished slavery and established human rights 
for all people regardless of religion, ethnicity, 
culture, color, or race. He founded a system of 
government and administration based on toler- 
ance, justice, professionalism, and respect for all 
(Olmstead 1948). 

A forceful affirmation of the dignity and worth 
of the human individual, this idea of rights was 
also a limitation on government prerogatives — 
limitations both to what governments might do 
and the ways they chose to employ. Concepts 
like the rule of law, due process and habeas cor- 
pus have their source and draw their strength from 
an elusive principle which provides the founda- 
tion of democratic that, very simply put, ends do 
not justify the means. Underpinning civic rights, 
the very same idea served also as an acknowledg- 
ment of a responsibility requiring men and women 
to stand up for those principles and rights; to resist 
unsustainable claims, unjustified demands, and 
the abuse of power; to question arbitrariness and 
refuse to obey commands; or to surrender to blan- 
dishments that clearly contravene a global moral 
order to which most people adhere but clearly do 
not practice. Socrates, in his Apology, was one 
among the first in all historical record to stand up 
for his rights and pay the price, accordingly. His 
memorable words deserve to be quoted in full. 
They really are the basis and quintessence of 
ethics: 


Men of Athens, I honour and love you; but I shall 
obey [my conscience] rather than you and, while 
I have life and strength, shall never cease from the 
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practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting any- 
one whom I meet, after my manner... saying: O my 
friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the great, 
mighty and wise city of Athens care so much 
about... money ... and reputation, and so little 
about wisdom and truth? 

Plato “The Apology of Socrates” from B. Jowett 
(2004): The Trial and Death of Socrates (p. 33) 


Introduction: Ethics as Freedom 
of Conscience 


In days, when compliance with orders and con- 
formity to wishes of those in positions of power 
are portrayed as “goods in themselves,” there is a 
pressing need to defend the freedom of con- 
science, to take responsibility for difficult ethical 
choices, and to “speak the truth to power.” From 
the days of antiquity onward and truly across the 
world, the value and virtue of ethics have lain in 
difficult choices and the duty of men and women 
to make them undeterred by mercenary or extra- 
neous considerations. Ethics is predicated on tol- 
erance, respect, compassion, and moderation. 
More than anything else, it seeks to refine or 
activate the personal responsibility of individual 
agents, for commissions or omissions, which rep- 
resent decisions that they have either taken or in 
which they acquiesced. It represents a challenge 
that our world has to face. 

The progress of globalization brought in its 
trail the rise of the market model of governance 
(Fraser-Moleketi 2015, pp. 14-18). Emerging in 
the 1990s, it found concrete expression in the 
Washington Consensus and the policy pro- 
nouncements of the Bretton Woods Institutions. 
More than anything else, it envisioned the 
“shrinking of the state,” downsizing social ser- 
vices, outsourcing, and deregulation, thus 
redefining government preeminently in terms of 
foreign policy, defense, homeland security, and 
the administration of justice (Friedman 1993). In 
turn, this model of governance engendered a 
system of values which, therefore, we may call 
the market model of values. In light of this 
new model, values defy definition because it all 
depends. Like stocks and shares, they shift 
according to circumstance and subjective 
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considerations but, most of all, utility to govern- 
ment or self. Perceived short-term advantage, 
expediency, and effectiveness, which have a 
place in business, invaded other fields to which 
they are less appropriate, yielding mostly 
unavowed, yet often dysfunctional, outcomes. 
Thus, university faculty spend time to find a 
niche and “competitive advantage,” while public 
organizations amend their programs of action, 
not according to the claims or needs of their 
end users but in light of insistent demands from 
rich or powerful patrons. Politicians change their 
tune based on the latest polls. The value and the 
virtue of devoted public service have gone by 
default. 

Not surprisingly, the many dysfunctional out- 
comes produced in this environment have spurred 
a renewed interest in ethics as a field. Courses on 
ethics abound. However, they have tended to be 
mostly self-serving, eschewing fundamentals, 
conforming to company policy and, to all intents 
and purposes, situated well within management’s 
comfort zone. True, such courses have a place 
insofar as they seek to foster civility and civic 
virtue. They serve a valid purpose, advancing 
the work ethic. However, their propensity to 
defend the status quo and push for compliance to 
orders must now be called into question. The sum 
of human experience, during the past one century, 
is replete with telling examples of the risks of 
unswerving loyalty and blind obedience to orders. 
Furthermore, as will be shown, discourses on 
ethics (and policy) have long been vitiated by a 
pronounced proclivity to bifurcate humanity, 
pitting the forces of “good” against the forces of 
“evil,” subjecting such discourses to ex parte, 
subjective criteria. Ethics is objective, rational, 
and universal, not predicated on preferences with 
regard to particular agents. It invites us all to 
transcend utility and self-interest, even deep- 
seated loyalties underpinning civic virtue. Its 
role should be to strengthen our individual sense 
of “right” and “wrong” and personal responsibil- 
ity in the face of difficult choices. It should rein- 
force capacity to wrestle with our conscience, 
resist wrongful commands, and follow through 
with decisions, which we consider moral, tenaci- 
ously if we must. 
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Must Virtue Be Beholden to the Whims 
of Warrior Gods? 


It took place in early March of 2015. Colleagues 
of John Jay College were lining up to board a 
flight bound for Chicago in order to attend the 
ASPA National Conference and to present their 
papers, at one of the panel events. Suddenly, 
rumors spread that a runway had been blocked 
and most of the flights canceled. Heavy snow, 
which may have caused an accident, continued 
throughout the day, stranding hundreds of passen- 
gers, who finally resigned themselves to spending 
the night at La Guardia and simply hope for 
the best. 

Unprepared for this turn of events and unsure 
of prospects for travel, most passengers were try- 
ing to fall asleep on a chair or on the floor 
Straining to fall asleep, they were regularly 
awaken by big red letters flashing: 


Welcome to La Guardia Airport - God Bless Our 
Troops 


There were visibly no troops, to whom this 
might be addressed but plenty of time to fathom 
the import of this message, ostensibly directed to 
all. All felt welcome at La Guardia but why this 
invocation of the Almighty? Most people, whose 
career in public service, national or international, 
began with a stint in the military, would be sur- 
prised to read on public billboards “God bless our 
public servants,” “our teachers,” “our policemen,” 
or “fire fighters,” though quite a few, like “Doctors 
Without Borders,” have sacrificed their lives in 
the line of duty. 

Historically, the military have been accorded 
kudos, which few civilian groups or other great 
professions have received. More generally, the 
esteem accorded to professions has varied over 
time among occupational groups, as well as differ- 
ent countries. The authority and prestige enjoyed 
by doctors, lawyers, and public administrators, in 
some parts of the world, has not been matched in 
others. Perhaps, one would agree that all the great 
professions have had their share of excellence and 
wretchedness or evil. Their fortunes oscillated and 
share of public trust also known its ups and downs. 
Though surely many factors account for these 
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fluctuations, it would be fair to argue that values 
demonstrated in the application of knowledge, 
competencies, and skills by members of a group 
or a profession have played a pivotal role in shap- 
ing public attitudes. Ethics is the litmus test and, 
therefore, also the focus of this paper, which tries to 
explore the subject in historical perspective, as well 
as a contemporary context. 

Historically, the military, as either citizen sol- 
diers or mercenaries, have represented power and, 
therefore, accorded kudos. Significantly, it was 
“China and Korea [which] witnessed an early 
decline of the martial aristocracy compared to the 
West, Japan, and other civilizations.” The Confu- 
cian elite, which ascended to positions of influence 
and prestige through competitive examinations, 
had, by the fourteenth century, largely replaced 
the martial warlords (Kim Sangjyun 2002, 
pp. 57-59). In much of Europe, by contrast, suc- 
cessive generations vested implicit trust in the valor 
and integrity of their armed forces. Incessant wars 
may account for this implicit trust, which some 
lived to regret. Thus, during World War II, in the 
Nazi-occupied Greek city of Thessaloniki, a leader 
of the sizeable and threatened Jewish community 
could still affirm his faith in a senior “officer’s 
word.” Few members of his community survived 
the War to question this misplaced but deeply 
ingrained and widely shared belief in the virtues 
and integrity of certain great professions and of 
their members (Asser Pardo 2005, pp. 40-41). 

After World War II, not only in Latin America 
but also on other continents, uprisings orches- 
trated by military juntas abolished constitutions, 
establishing corrupt and dictatorial regimes. 
Invariably, the excuse for mounting coups d’état 
was the time-honored dictum also abusively 
invoked salus populi suprema lex (“saving the 
people is the highest law”). Seldom have such 
unorthodox processes led to good long-term 
results. Still, to this very day, quite a few countries 
suffer from the dysfunctional outcomes of plainly 
extraordinary, illegal, and unethical actions pur- 
portedly undertaken in the name of higher causes 
and overarching goals. The greater glory of God 
or “existential threats” and “vital national inter- 
ests” are the “causes” commonly invoked to influ- 
ence public opinion, in this regard. 
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Ethics and Civic Virtue as Guides 
to the Perplexed 


Civic spirit, civic virtue, and civility form parts of 
a continuum. They are the opening stages of a 
discourse on ethics. All of the above imply a 
degree of altruism and abnegation, surrender of 
self-centeredness — “me first,” in other words — in 
favor of community, humanity, and the greater 
good of all. In practice, nonetheless, they are 
limited in scope, in time, and in space, to a specific 
context. Exercised within the bounds of a partic- 
ular country, company or institution, and chang- 
ing circumstances, they may entail devotion to a 
person or a country and institution that goes 
beyond the bounds of reason, resulting in surren- 
der of personal critical judgment, as well as of 
ethical standards. Countries and organizations, as 
well as supervisors, to whom all are beholden, 
may have competing agendas. In all too many 
cases, they call them “vital interests,” appropriat- 
ing “right” and even the Almighty for their cause. 
It goes without saying that neither God nor history 
is always on one side, one’s own, as one might 
hope, and that of adversaries, who may stake 
similar claims. Therefore, resolving differences 
through accommodation and compromise 1s pref- 
erable to fighting, however “noble” the “cause.” 
Perhaps, the time has come to quit an old tradition 
that goes back many centuries of dueling and 
crusading, bifurcating the world into two rival 
camps both clamoring for blessings from the 
Almighty and history. 

Though there is no denying the 1immanence 
and prevalence of “good” and “evil” in the 
world, they are hardly separated as neatly as 
many think. They seldom coincide with vital 
national interests, which make demands on people 
that oftentimes defy both logic and ethics. What, 
invoking civic virtue, many like to call patriotic 
may well not constitute an ethical course of action 
(Abrams 2016, p. A27). Consideration of ethics 
sets strict limits on one’s duty either to the “Queen 
and country” or to a religious community. Its 
value lies precisely in the confines it places on 
age-long ways of thinking and mind-sets that we 
inherited or that we internalized as members of 
ethnicities, of companies, or of teams. Ethics, 
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indeed, invites all to transcend such common 
ways of thinking and to reach to higher levels of 
truth and objectivity, consistency, and humane- 
ness. This is, plausibly, where courses which, in 
the name of “ethics,” teach company policy and 
practice fall short of their stated objective. Though 
they may help staffmembers, when duly equipped 
with guidelines, to eschew avoidable errors and 
reach decisions consonant with management’s 
desires, they really teach loyalty, expediency, 
and effectiveness, not ethics (Argyriades 2014). 

Not all decisions of governments — or 
management — could be called really “ethical” or 
need pretend to be ethical. Simply, they march to a 
different drum. Some are merely tactical ploys, 
either responding to pressures or driven by expe- 
diency and perceived opportunities. Sometimes, 
strategic decisions and related courses of action 
may be considered virtuous in the measure that 
they are consonant with the long-term public 
good, provided that they entail no harm, nor 
cause “collateral damage” to “innocent 
bystanders.” Notoriously, a decision that is taken 
irrespective of its long-term effects (apres moi le 
déluge) can hardly be a decision one could con- 
sider virtuous. Nor “beggaring” one’s neighbors, 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul,” or profiting from 
trade in weapons, drugs, and humans would be 
considered tolerable, morally speaking, noting the 
widespread suffering, which they inflict. Sadly, 
one needs to admit that all too many decisions of 
governments and leading entrepreneurs fall into 
this category. Most respond to calls or claims 
emanating from stakeholders, constituencies, or 
lobbies, to which they are beholden. Often actions 
are portrayed as taken in response to noble causes 
or “vital national interests” invested with signifi- 
cance, which they all too often lack. Few are true 
acts of statesmanship (Brooks 2016a, p. A27). 

In most cases, acts of statesmanship are 
granted recognition in retrospect. In retrospect, 
they win a highly merited place among rare steps 
that changed the course of history. Such were the 
great reforms of the early twentieth century and 
the postwar decades. One thinks of the New Deal 
(Newland 2015) and the civil rights legislation 
(Berman 2015), in this connection. They mani- 
festly righted historic wrongs in the USA, and this 
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without inflicting adverse effects on others. They 
plainly represented a righteous course of action, 
outputs of civic virtue. One needs to draw a dis- 
tinction between such courses of action and acts, 
inherently wrong, mostly taken under cover, hid- 
den from public view, which are explained away, 
if ever brought to light, as taken in the name of 
transcendental causes: faith, fatherland, or 
freedom. 

Throughout the course of history and all 
around the world, walking that extra mile in ser- 
vice of one’s country has generally been viewed as 
proof of civic virtue. And broadly speaking, it is 
especially when action is manifestly taken in the 
defense of freedom or in constructive projects that 
benefit society and humanity at large. In retro- 
spect, however, one also needs to admit that all 
too many wrongs were committed in the name of 
noble causes. Still today, several men and women 
are influenced by a long tradition equating civic 
virtue with patriotism and the latter with bravery 
at war. The Romans used to say, exhorting their 
youth into battle, Dulce et decorum pro patria 
mori (“It is both sweet and proper to die for 
one’s country,” Horace, Odes IIT, 2, 13). 

Analogous expressions can be found in other 
cultures, coming from times in history, when wag- 
ing war was a sure proof of manhood and warfare 
a way of life (Argyriades 2014, pp. 56—57). But 
times have changed and so has the nature of 
warfare. It is highly asymmetrical, with the 
one-sided use of cutting-edge technology, com- 
pelling all accordingly to revisit and revise some 
ancient values systems, including definitions of 
“heroism” and “valor,” which may not correspond 
to contemporary realities (Nagel 2016, pp. 3—6). 

Already in the 1700s, Dr Johnson ventured to 
question the merits of these values or the forms 
they commonly take, in an aphorism describing 
patriotism as “the last refuge of the scoundrel.” 
There can be little doubt that, bereft of civic spirit, 
civic virtue, and moderation, what many would 
call patriotism comes perilously close to closure 
and ethnocentrism, giving vent to hollow expres- 
sions of bigotry and complacency or, worse still, 
demagoguery. In an age of globalization, people 
need to go much further in surmounting limita- 
tions in their ways of thinking, which are a thing 
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of the past. In fact, these limitations are plainly 
forms of relativism. Must all standards and all 
values be subjected to this test? Can one say of 
heinous actions that they are “OK” when commit- 
ted in one’s favor or one’s name, but not so, if 
perpetrated by others, to the benefit of others, 
whom we happen not to like? Can it, in all sincer- 
ity, be argued that egregious acts of violence or 
aggression migrate to a higher sphere when under- 
taken on orders from a superior authority to which 
one is beholden but not if authorized by a govern- 
ment, which one considers unfriendly? 

It has been said before but bears repeating: the 
world is changing rapidly bringing nations and 
religions to an ever closer proximity. In this new 
world environment, bifurcation of the world 
between the good and the evil or between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism makes very little sense, though 
it still clouds people’s reasoning on ethics. One 
hardly needs reminding that there are shades of 
gray, not merely black and white. The same that 
form the light are also creators of darkness; the 
same that bring the peace can also be the aggressors 
(Isaiah 45:10). There is no drawing the line. It’s 
people’s actions that matter. With the wisdom of 
hindsight and some tragic history lessons, one 
should really know better than believe in a City of 
Light beckoning from on high while fighting the 
“Evil Empire.” A figment of imagination often 
couched in chauvinist rhetoric, it does more harm 
than good. The fact is that most continents and 
nations have, at one time or another, been the 
source of both noble deeds and shining examples 
but also egregious acts. Now, however, people live 
in a world of relative openness, of speed of infor- 
mation and rapid interchange. In this world — our 
world — dialogue, accommodation, multilateral 
negotiations, and cooperation offer the better 
course in conflict resolution, in dealing with diver- 
sity but also in addressing the mounting global 
challenges of the twenty-first century. The needed 
machinery exists through the institutional frame- 
work of the United Nations, though reinforced it 
must be. Likewise, the requisite know-how, tech- 
nology, and experience are available. They need to 
be used to good purpose. Mostly, people lack the 
will and choose short-term expedients of dubious 
propriety, over a wiser course. 
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For several decades or centuries indeed, the 
world has been the victim of myths, of spin, and 
of stereotypes. These have fomented prejudice 
and perpetuated closure. Perhaps, the time has 
come to move beyond such stereotypes. Ethics is 
there to help, for it begins with reason and 
removal of all barriers that promote the closure 
of minds. It is an invitation to dialogue and explo- 
ration. Intrinsically, ethics is rational and global, 
objective and universal, the same for all humanity. 
Of course, this is hardly surprising. It has so been 
considered for more than two millennia; thus with 
the Golden Rule, in other words the injunction not 
to do unto others what people disapprove of or 
would not like to suffer from others in their hands. 
Profoundly democratic and egalitarian, it goes 
back to the dawn of our era, which also saw the 
emergence of proto-globalization. Attributed to 
Hillel, it later found expression in the Gospels 
(Dimont 1962, pp. 43-44; Cohen 1985, 
pp. 18-27). Like the principles proclaimed by 
prophets like Isaiah, philosophers like Plato 
sages like Confucius, their scope is clearly global 
and universal, whatever the audience was, in ages 
past. Of very special moment to public servants in 
the injunction of Confucius: “[w]hat a man dis- 
likes in his superiors, let him not display in his 
own dealings with his inferiors; what he dislikes 
in his inferiors, let him not display in his service to 
... superiors” (Lin Yutang 1966, p. 147). Properly 
understood, such principles are sound and intrin- 
sically valid, not conditional, in fact, on fleeting 
circumstances or criteria of time and place. 


Conclusion: Ethics as Transcendence 


Ethics invites transcendence. It takes the concept 
of duty onto a higher level. Its vital role consists in 
going beyond the ordinary, beyond compliance, 
conformism, loyalty, and obedience. Its target is 
to build both will and capability to question and 
to challenge accepted norms of conduct and belief 
systems. Of course, it needs to do so in ways that 
are constructive, as well as fully respectful to other 
people’s dignity, convictions, and beliefs. With 
empathy and civility, ethics can also foster rigor, 
consistency, integrity, fortitude, and self-discipline. 
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On the study and practice of ethics, public servants 
depend to develop and to strengthen the requisite 
sense of autonomy, equipping themselves with a 
compass that shows the way to duty beyond facile 
beliefs, beyond unquestioning loyalty, and beyond 
what they are told to do. Ideally, ethics teaches all 
to think for themselves, but also to think out of the 
box, charting a righteous course and persevering 
with it through thick and thin, if necessary. People 
are shown the way to wrestle with their conscience; 
arguably, one could say, the way that Jacob wres- 
tled with God — or an angel — in the Bible (Gen: 
32.4). They should wrestle with their conscience 
and, like Socrates, learn to reject commands from 
“higher authority,’ which must be considered 
improper, inhuman, and unethical, although they 
may purport to be promoting causes seemingly 
right on surface. One hardly needs reminding 
that, in the distant past but also in our days, a few 
too many crimes have been committed in the name 
of noble causes. 

Indeed, it may be argued that the weightiest 
contribution to democratic governance that ethics 
has proffered is the duty to say “No,” when faced 
with immoral commands. It is a lesson in critical 
judgment, a lesson in the capacity to question and 
debate, if need be, to reject either a tempting offer 
or a threatening command. Intrinsic to ethical 
conduct is the courage to resist intimidation 
which, if one were to surrender, would entail a 
contradiction with what, deep down, one knows to 
be the righteous course. Already in classical 
times, Socrates offered an example when, as pre- 
siding officer of the Assembly of Citizens in Ath- 
ens, he resisted pressures upon him and refused to 
cooperate in passing a resolution, which he con- 
sidered unjust, as well as ill informed (Barker 
1952, p. 86). The life and death of Socrates pro- 
vide telling examples of what the practice of 
ethics and ethical living entail. For Socrates and 
Plato, the foundation of ethics lay in knowledge 
and self-knowledge or what Socrates defined as 
gignoskein auton eauton (Barker 1952, 
pp. 124-125). It was the point of departure in 
building up steadfastness in the pursuit of justice 
and courage in the practice of righteousness and 
equity. Accordingly, in Protagoras, Socrates dis- 
cusses risk taking, which is essential to valor, 
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arguing that it should reflect not foolhardiness, 
but rather conviction grounded in knowledge 
and wisdom (Vlastos 1978, p. 7, et seq.). 

Contemporary history offers numerous cases 
corroborating lessons, whose source lies in antiq- 
uity (Brooks 2016b, p. A27). The World War II, in 
particular, abounded in examples of fortitude 
displayed by women and men of all nations 
engaged in resisting aggression from a perverse 
regime renowned for its brutality. Although one 
might have hoped that we have turned the page 
and that, with the foundation of the United Nations, 
we might have put an end to the savagery of war, 
events in recent years rather defy such optimism. 
We have not seen the end of evil deeds, often 
committed by people who claim that they mean 
well. What is more, in the past 30 years, we have 
witnessed the surge of a doctrine and triumph of a 
mind-set which, in the name of pragmatism, have 
made short shrift of ethics. They pay lip service to 
ethics but hollow it out of meaning, subjecting it 
instead to the utilitarian calculus of expediency and 
effectiveness. Allied to this approach is an alarming 
tendency of governments and individuals to look 
the other way or quietly dispense with ethical stan- 
dards, when ethics would command a different 
though, arguably, more challenging and more 
demanding course. Bolstered by modern technol- 
ogy, such dangerous proclivities pose considerable 
risks for democratic governance and world peace. 
They need to be resisted. 

Ethics and civic virtue are rooted in the bedrock 
of human civilization and philosophic discourse. 
Overtime, a global consensus has emerged as a 
result. Developed, through the ages, by seminal 
thinkers and statesmen, it has furnished the under- 
pinnings for some of the highest accomplishments 
in institution building during the past two centuries 
at any rate. One may think, in this connection, of 
parliamentary systems, of the United Nations, and 
of other international organizations promoting 
peace and development. It offers surer guides to 
public servants than contrary ideologies built 
mostly on shifting sands over the past four decades, 
let alone the bitter lessons of WWII. 

By way of summing up, the author of this 
article may be excused for drawing on experience 
close to home, from his native country Greece, 
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which endured a harsh occupation during the 
World War II. The case, which follows, brings 
into sharp relief deeply contrasting attitudes and 
corresponding conduct by four members of the 
Wehrmacht. To this day, the names of two are 
remembered — inter alia — for zealous participation 
in the brutal repression of people and deportations 
to Auschwitz. The first was Adolf Eichmann, 
whose record aptly inspired Hannah Arendt’s tell- 
ing title The Banality of Evil (Arendt 1963). The 
second was none other than Kurt Waldheim, later 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. He stu- 
diously concealed all evidence of his wartime 
activities in Greece and Yugoslavia pretending, 
later on, that he had spent those years studying 
law at the University of Vienna. Two others, 
though they remain anonymous, are remembered 
in deep gratitude, for skirting ruthless orders and 
looking the other way, thus letting innocent vic- 
tims escape against all odds (Asser Pardo 2005, 
pp. 65—66; Argyriades 2014, pp. 80-81). 

What conclusions may one draw from these 
contrasting attitudes and starkly disparate conduct? 
On the one hand, one notices the unquestioning 
obedience of two individual officers mature enough 
to know the full scope of the activities in which they 
were engaged, yet either out of loyalty or personal 
ambition, taking cover under orders and choosing to 
execute them with the most consummate zeal. They 
may not have expected the War to end as it did, but 
is this really the issue? Can one say that Allied 
victory and not inherent perversity made the con- 
duct of these officers, as well as their activities, 
infinitely reprehensible — indeed criminal in nature? 
The two anonymous heroes offer a contrasting 
model. They must have been aware that, had they 
been found out and their disobedience detected, 
they would have been court-martialled and made 
to pay with their lives for their transgression. Jn 
adversity, they dared to take the righteous course, 
though perilous it was. They ignored perverse 
instructions. Embracing responsibility for their 
actions rather than meekly cower under superior 
orders, they made themselves exemplary of ethical 
and of heroic resolve. Like Socrates of old, they 
listened to the voices of reason and their conscience. 
We term their conduct ethical and exemplary on this 
ground. May we, therefore, consider the needed 
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task of nurturing a sense of right and wrong and, 
with it, moral fortitude and personal responsibility 
as the ultimate calling of ethics? 
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Synonyms 


Conflict of interest; Efficiency; Fairness; Govern- 
ment; Leadership ethics; Moral codes; Political 
ethics; Principles; Public servants; Responsibility; 
Transparency; Values; Virtues 


Definition 


Ethics in the public sector are moral principles that 
govern those in the public sector. The public sec- 
tor is the portion of the economic system that is 
controlled by national, state, provincial, or local 
governments. 


Introduction 


Public sector ethics is a broad topic and can vary 
between cultures. In spite of the differences, there 
is a common ground of what is considered good 
and correct conduct with ethics. Much of the work 
done by political officials, whether elected or 
appointed, involve choices among values. There- 
fore, it is very important that the body politic be 
technically competent as well as ethically literate. 
Ethics is a key component of good governance 
(Perry et al. 2014). The ethics displayed by 
leaders, known as leadership ethics, has a moral 
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dimension because leaders influence the lives of 
others. In recent years, there have been a massive 
number of scandals in the public and private sec- 
tors. There have been financial scandals that 
occurred at some of the largest companies in the 
world, including Adelphia, Enron, Tyco Interna- 
tional, and WorldCom. Additionally, there have 
been many cases of sexual abuse and assault in 
churches as well as the US military and a multi- 
tude of sex scandals in the lives of public figures 
including governors, mayors, senators, and 
others. Because of these high-profile scandals, 
people are having less trust in public figures and 
what they do. The public is in great need of moral 
leadership. The American Society for Public 
Administrators (ASPA) has adopted a code of 
ethics. According to ASPA’s Code of Ethics, pub- 
lic administrators are to “serve the public, beyond 
serving oneself’; to conduct themselves in a man- 
ner that inspires “public confidence and trust’; to 
strengthen organizational “capabilities to apply 
ethics, efficiency, and effectiveness” in serving 
the public; and to exercise discretionary authority 
“to promote the public interest.” According to 
Kinchin (2007), the ethics of public service is 
based on five basic virtues: fairness, transparency, 
responsibility, efficiency, and no conflict of 
interest. 


Leadership Ethics 


Leadership ethics is the influence of a moral person 
who moves others to do the right thing in the right 
way for the right reasons (Ciulla 2002). According 
to Peter G. Northouse, there are six factors that 
determine leadership ethics. They are character, 
actions, goals, honesty, power, and values. 
Character is something that is developed. 
A leader who has character sets a moral and eth- 
ical code and through integrity lives according to 
that code. They lead by example. When practiced 
over time, good values become habitual and a part 
of the leader. By telling the truth, leaders become 
truthful. By being fair to others, leaders become 
just. In other words, the character of a leader is 
derived from the actions depicted. An example of 
a leader with strong character is Nobel Peace Prize 
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winner Nelson Mandela. Mandela was a deeply 
moral man who fought for what he believed was 
right. He was unyielding in his pursuit of justice 
and equality for all. He refused an offer to be 
released from prison to denounce his viewpoint. 
He chose to remain incarcerated than to compro- 
mise his position. Mandela clearly illustrates that 
character is an essential component of ethical 
leadership. 

Actions refer to the ways a leader goes about 
accomplishing goals. Since the public sector 
focuses on public interest, ethical actions of lead- 
ership are critical to maintain the best interests of 
the public. A leader can act in different ways to 
accomplish goals, and each of these actions has 
ethical implications. An example of ethical impli- 
cations for taking the wrong actions can be found 
in the many bribery cases undertaken by public 
figures. Such examples include New York State 
Senator Carl Kruger who was caught taking bribes 
to keep Walmart out of New York City, along with 
seven other people in 2011. He was accused of 
taking $1 million in bribes in return for supporting 
legislation and asking for favors for those who 
paid. He was sentenced to 7 years in prison. 
Another example was Moreno Valley City Coun- 
cilman Marcelo Co who was caught on tape tak- 
ing $2.26 million bribe from an undercover FBI 
agent. He pled guilty to bribery and tax fraud. 
Final example on bribery was Representative Wil- 
liam Jefferson in 2005 who was videotaped 
accepting $100 k from an FBI informant. He 
was indicted on 16 felony charges and received 
13 years in jail, the longest sentence for bribery. 
There are many more examples. These public 
figures used the wrong actions to accomplish 
their platform. These actions have caused many 
to have very little trust in our public leaders. 

Goals are desired results or possible outcomes 
that a person or a system envisions, plans, and 
commits to achieve. Goals that a leader estab- 
lishes or the way that the leader uses goals to 
influence others says a lot about the leader’s 
ethics. Identifying and pursuing just and worthy 
goals are one of the most important steps an eth- 
ical leader will undertake. A good example of a 
positive goal would be that of Mother Teresa. Her 
goal was to help the poor and disenfranchised. In 
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similar fashion, Habitat for Humanity’s goal was 
to build houses for the disadvantaged. In choosing 
goals, an ethical leader must assess the relative 
value and worth of his or her goals. In the public 
arena, it is very important for the leader to take 
into account the interests of the community and 
larger culture in which he or she works. 

Honesty is a quality that most people look for 
from their leaders. Honesty deals with telling the 
truth but it is not just about telling the truth. It also 
has to do with being open with others and 
representing reality as fully as possible. A survey 
was given by a Fortune/Morning Consult poll that 
asked the question “what do citizens look for in 
political leaders?” This question was asked to 
2,071 registered voters who were instructed to 
pick two out of a list of qualities that they deemed 
most important in a good leader. The list consisted 
of a number of traits such as confidence, creativ- 
ity, wealth, and whether a leader was admired by 
all. Based on the survey, two leadership qualities 
stood out among the rest: honesty and integrity. 

Honesty in public leaders is regarded as very 
important because leaders that display dishonesty 
can lead to other negative actions. 

Power is the ability to influence the behavior of 
others with or without resistance by using a vari- 
ety of tactics to prompt action. Leaders can use 
power to benefit others or constrain them, to serve 
the organization’s goals, or to undermine them. 
Great leaders have the following in common; they 
have a vision to accomplish large-scale ideas that 
they dream of accomplishing, and they have the 
personal power to enact it (Gibson et al. 2012). 
For example, the late Steve Jobs of Apple Com- 
puter and President Barak Obama had strong 
visions of the future. They were able to transform 
their visions into reality, because they had 
acquired and used the necessary power to do 
so. Great leaders make things happen by utilizing 
personal power (Pfeffer 2011). Many of Steve 
Jobs workers in the workplace described his stron- 
gest tactics in the workplace for getting the job 
done was his inspirational appeal. The inspira- 
tional appeal is mainly to have the ability to pro- 
pose tasks from employees using tactics that are 
designed to increase the workers’ enthusiasm and 
appeal (PSU WC, L7). Job’s ability to push his 
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workers beyond their limits came from his ability 
to make them believe they can do extraordinary 
work in a short period of time which many 
deemed to be impossible; this was called Jobs’ 
reality distortion field (Issacson 2012, Pg 4). Pres- 
ident Obama was good at using his power to move 
his agenda forward from a leadership perspective. 
That is the acid test of leaders: getting things done. 
Obama’s healthcare reform has been cemented by 
the Supreme Court. Gay marriage is legal in every 
state. The United States is less dependent on for- 
eign oil than it was when he became president. 

Values are the guiding principles of our lives. 
A leader who leads by example is displaying 
values. If the organization’s leadership has a 
code of conduct and ethical expectations, they 
become an organization joke if the leaders fail to 
live up to their published code. Leaders that 
exhibit ethical behavior powerfully influence the 
actions of others. Leaders should choose the 
values and the ethics that are most important to 
them, the values and ethics that they believe in and 
that define their character. Then leaders should 
live them visibly every day at work. Living your 
values is one of the most powerful tools available 
to you to help you lead and influence others. 


Political Ethics 


Political ethics (sometimes called political moral- 
ity or public ethics) is the practice of making 
moral judgments about political action and the 
study of that practice. As a field of study, it is 
divided into two branches, each with distinctive 
problems and with different though overlapping 
literatures. One branch, the ethics of process 
(or the ethics of office), focuses on public officials 
and the methods they use. The other branch, the 
ethics of policy (or ethics and public policy), 
concentrates on judgments about policies and 
laws (International Encyclopedia of Ethics). 

The ethics of process was first acknowledged 
by Italian Niccolo Machiavelli. Machiavelli 
believed that a political leader may be required 
to commit acts that would be wrong if done by the 
private. This idea by Machiavelli seems to have 
given political leaders the right to conduct 
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themselves unethically in many situations. Theft 
by political leaders is very prevalent. This 
includes stealing everything from land and build- 
ings, to vehicles and aircraft, and to office equip- 
ment and furniture. One of the more serious but 
subtle acts of theft by public officials is theft of 
public property. Such theft can range from taking 
home supplies to stealing millions of dollars from 
the public purse. Fraud is one of the most com- 
mon, and costly, forms of theft by public officials. 
This type of theft is done by deception and trick- 
ery. Fraud occurs when an individual deliberately 
deceives others in order to unjustly gain money, 
property, or services. In the past decade, there 
have been so many cases of theft and fraud 
which has really caused citizens to not trust polit- 
ical leaders. Just in New Orleans alone, there have 
been more than 20 cases of theft and fraud in the 
past 3 years where the public official was 
convicted. One such case is the executive director 
of New Orleans Affordable Homeownership, a 
quasi-city agency that steered public money to 
pay for repairs to storm-damaged homes, includ- 
ing hundreds of thousands paid out for work that 
was never done and thousands more that was paid 
back to executive director as bribes. Another case 
involved New Orleans 60th mayor who was pros- 
ecuted for fraud and bribery. There’s a publication 
named “The Louisiana Politicians Hall of 
Shame.” When public officials do wrong, the 
whole community suffers. Machiavelli theory 
has proven ineffective. Other types of unethical 
behavior by public officials include improper use 
of government property, influence peddling, con- 
flict of interest, self-dealing, divulging confiden- 
tial information, and immoral conduct. 

The ethics of policy 1n political ethics asks what 
conclusion should be adopted as policy and coer- 
cively enforced as law when citizens reasonably 
disagree about the values at stake or when they 
sbelong to different communities and nations. 
Some policies included are social policies, reli- 
gious policies, medical policies, and political pol- 
icies. Most religions have an ethical component, 
often derived from purported supernatural revela- 
tion or guidance. The meaning of social ethics is a 
set of rules or guidelines, based around ethical 
choices and values that society adheres to. Many 
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of these rules are often unspoken and instead 
expected to be followed. Medical ethics is a sys- 
tem of moral principles that apply values and 
judgments to the practice of medicine. 


Conclusion 


The actions of leaders are important in promoting 
good conduct and fostering an ethical culture. 
Ethics is a key component of good governance 
(Perry et al. 2014) and has significant potential to 
affect public trust in all forms of government 
(Joyce 2014). Government officials serve the peo- 
ple and manage the resources of others. The public 
expects public officials to practice fairness and 
equality when conducting daily activities. The 
United States office of government ethics was 
initiated by the Ethics in Government Act of 
1978 to provide leadership and policy direction 
for an ethics program in the executive branch of 
government. Many lives are affected either posi- 
tively or negatively everyday by the actions of 
public officials. The concept of Niccolo Machia- 
velli of how a public official should act to maintain 
control and power conflicts with the underlying 
principle of being a steward to the general 
public. As such, this treatise is a springboard for 
ethical issues in modern times. Paul Douglas 
argues that ethical practices are needed because 
our government is now so huge and affects our 
lives so directly that we cannot be content with 
merely a moderately decent level of behavior on 
the part of our public officials. For even a small 
percentage of misbehavior on the part of these 
public officials can do a vast amount of harm. 
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Synonyms 


Ethical; Ethical environment; Ethics; Ethics 
codes; Ethics policy; Ethics program; Ethics train- 
ing; Moral; Morality 


Definition 


Ethics measures are the programs and policies 
put in place intended to improve and protect the 
ethical environment in a public institution or 
agency. 


Introduction 


Creating a positive ethical environment in public 
institutions and agencies involves a host of com- 
plicated factors. Among them are ethical leader- 
ship and management, institutional focus on 
ethical values, robust and enforced ethical dimen- 
sions to hiring and advancement decisions, 
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institutional and agency response patterns to 
reports of ethical violations, and a host of other 
interpersonal and institutional factors often diffi- 
cult to define. However, specific measures enacted 
to achieve this goal in public agencies have pri- 
marily been comprised of two categories: ethics 
codes and ethics training. These can come along 
with some less widespread measures such as 
reporting hotlines, ethics audits, and the designa- 
tion of compliance officers or ombudsmen. These 
last measures have not been studied indepen- 
dently of the first two, and have primarily been 
studied as elements in a wider measure of “ethics 
environments,” for instance, in the National Gov- 
ernmental Ethics Survey (Harned et al. 2007). 
This article will focus primarily on the first two, 
most common, measures. 

As ethics codes and ethics training have 
become a core element of government reform 
around the country (Berman et al. 1994; Kaptein 
and Avelino 2005; Feldheim and Wang 2004) a 
host of questions arise for those interested in the 
functioning of public institutions. How wide- 
spread are such measures? What is the content of 
ethics codes and training? And what should it be? 
What kinds of training methods are being used? 
And what are the most effective? What is the 
impact of these measures and what metrics should 
be used to evaluate them? Can they significantly 
improve the ethical environment? Can they mod- 
ify behavior or institutional culture? Can they 
reduce ethical violations? How do they work 
together or independently? What factors influence 
the amount of impact they have? A significant 
body of research seeking to address these kinds 
of questions has been focused on the private sec- 
tor, corporate, and organizational ethics. How- 
ever, an independent focus on ethics measures in 
the public sphere is beginning to emerge (Van 
Montfort et al. 2013). 

This independent focus is crucial because the 
public and private sectors diverge in multiple 
ways that are fundamental to the ethical function- 
ing of individuals within those spheres. We can 
begin with the normative dimensions elucidated 
in political theory as specific to the public sphere: 
the public agencies’ claims on the legitimate 
monopoly on the use of justified coercion, the 
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use of this coercion to regulate citizens’ most 
fundamental ethical beliefs about the nature of 
the good life (one’s personal politics), a public 
mandate to represent all-encompassing public 
interests as opposed to the mandate in the private 
sector only to represent limited private interests, 
the limited versus almost limitless pervasive 
impact on constituents’ lives, and, finally, the 
voluntary membership in private enterprises 
(as employee, customer, owner, stockholder, 
etc.) versus the involuntary membership that citi- 
zenship represents for all natural born citizens 
(Rawls 1971). Further, the public sector diverges 
from the private sector on a number of significant 
organizational and cultural dimensions. These dif- 
ferences can be found in market exposure, a dis- 
tinct set of legal and formal constraints, oversight 
by the public, political influences, etc. (Boston 
et al. 1996). 

The purpose of this entry is to provide an 
overview of relevant research in the area of ethics 
measures and their impact in the public sphere. 
The overview will begin with basic information 
about implementation rates for ethics codes and 
training at different levels and in different settings 
in the public sphere. From there the discussion 
will move on to the varying content of these ethics 
measures. Finally the discussion will center on 
what is known and (perhaps more importantly) 
what is not known about their impact. 


Implementation Rates 


Adoption rates for ethics measures in the public 
sphere vary widely. Let begin with ethics codes. 
The Ethics Resource Center’s National Govern- 
mental Ethics Survey (NGES) (Harned 
et al. 2007) found that 98% of federal government 
employees identified their agency as having a 
“Code of Conduct.” A nationwide survey of ethics 
codes at the state level found that almost all states 
had an ethics code (Blake et al. 1998). Many even 
have “separate codes and systems of implementa- 
tion for the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches,” but this is a relatively recent develop- 
ment, with most states having implemented 
ethics codes within the last few decades 
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(Lewis and Gilman 2005, citing Freel 2003). 
While ubiquitous, these state ethics codes were 
generally limited in their content (Blake 
et al. 1998). 

At the municipal level, where such measures 
have received the most attention, a survey 
conducted in 2002 by West and Berman (2004) 
found that, of cities with a population over 50,000, 
approx. 7 of 10 cities had a code of ethics. 
Feldheim and Wang (2004), surveying the same 
universe in early 2000, found essentially the same 
result. No nationwide sampling of smaller munic- 
ipalities is available. However, the Missouri 
Municipal Ethics Survey (Siewert and Udani 
2016) found that, in the state of Missouri, adop- 
tion of ethics codes varied between municipalities 
of various sizes. While the smallest municipalities 
(pop <1,000) reported a just over 50% ethics code 
adoption rate, it was municipalities with a popu- 
lation between 1,001 and 5,000 that reported the 
highest adoption rate, at 70%. Municipalities 
with populations between 5,001 and 10,000 
reported a nearly two-thirds adoption rate. The 
largest municipalities in this study (10,000 
<population <100,000) reported a 62% adop- 
tion rate. The data disconfirmed a hypothesis 
that among these small- and medium-sized 
municipalities, larger municipalities are more 
likely to have adopted an ethics code. Anecdotal 
evidence suggests that contingent circumstances, 
like a history of public ethics scandal(s), swamp 
any correlation between ethics code adoption 
rates and population size below the pop. 
100,000 level. 

Ethics training, as opposed to ethics codes, is 
both more impactful and less widespread (Siewert 
and Udani 2016). It is also more difficult to pin- 
point implementation rates because many differ- 
ent kinds of training (leadership, teamwork, etc.) 
might be either called ethics training, though it 
fails to address many basic concepts, or be 
implemented under some other moniker while 
addressing many of the basic ethical concepts. 
Working with specific definitions of “ethics train- 
ing,” several studies have sought to work past this 
problem. Beginning again at the federal level, the 
NGES (Harned et al. 2007) found that 96% of 
federal employees reported ethics training within 
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their agency. There is no data available regarding 
the implementation of ethics training in public 
agencies at the state level. 

Ethics training in US cities was the central 
focus of the West and Berman study (2004) of 
cities with a population of over 50,000. They 
begin with a very general definition of ethics 
training as “activities that increase participants’ 
knowledge of the standards of conduct within an 
organization [and] deal with what is right and 
wrong, giving both guidelines and specific exam- 
ples for identifying and addressing issues of eth- 
ical concern.” On this definition almost two-thirds 
of respondents claimed to have had training that 
met the definition, although less than 37% said it 
was actually called ethics training. This training 
was mandatory for all managers in half of the 
responding cities. Feldhetm and Wang (2004), 
again, surveying the same universe 2 years earlier, 
found that only 32% of respondents agreed that 
“we regularly conduct workshops in which ethics 
are discussed.” This is a different question. Since 
it does not offer any kind of definition of ethics 
training and merely asks whether ethics was 
discussed in a workshop setting, one might expect 
a higher number than in the West and Berman 
study. However including the frequency modifier 
“regularly” changes the picture significantly. 
Feldheim and Wang found that ethics training 
was mandatory for all managers in only 28% of 
cities over 50,000. 

At the smaller municipal level the Missouri 
Municipal Ethics Survey (Siewert and Udani 
2016) asked respondents to report whether there 
was “no emphasis, little emphasis, some empha- 
sis, or strong emphasis” on ethics training in their 
municipality. They found that municipalities of 
less than 1,000 and municipalities of more than 
10,000 provided “some emphasis” or “strong 
emphasis” approximately 20% and 15% of the 
time, respectively. However, for municipalities 
in the 1,001—5,000 and the 5,001—10,000 catego- 
ries, these responses only accounted for less than 
10% of responses. 

In summary then, while ethics codes and train- 
ing are almost universal at the federal level and 
ethics codes are similarly widespread at the 
highest state levels, information on ethics training 
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implementation at the state level is entirely 
lacking. At the local level, different implementa- 
tion rates are found at different population levels 
ranging between 30% and 70% for both codes and 
training. 


Content of Codes and Training 


As was pointed out above, the specification of 
what kind of content a set of regulations or guide- 
lines must have in order to be considered an ethics 
code, or what content a training regimen must 
have to constitute specifically ethics training, is 
still an open question. Some studies rely on 
respondent’s intuitive definitions, while others 
provide a definition. These two methods have 
resulted in widely varying reported levels of 
implementation (West and Berman 2004). How- 
ever, there are some general guidelines regarding 
content for both ethics codes and ethics training. 
There are two broad types of content. These have 
been termed “high road” or “aspirational” and 
“low road” or “compliance” models of ethics 
codes and training (Menzel 2007; Lewis 1991; 
Hejka-Ekins 1988; Lewis and Gilman 2005). 
Another approach is a focus on ethical decision- 
making in particular (Cooper 2012). 

The most common model on which both ethics 
codes and ethics training are built is the “low 
road” or “compliance” model. This model is pri- 
marily focused on providing clarity on minimal 
legal and regulatory thresholds for ethical behav- 
ior (Lewis 1991). The compliance model is pre- 
mised on the idea that at the very least, public 
servants should not violate laws and regulations 
when it comes to a variety of common areas of 
ethical difficulty including nepotism laws, open 
records laws, disclosure and campaign finance 
laws, conflict of interest statutes and 
regulations, etc. 

The compliance model of ethical conduct 
explicitly delineates the legal and regulatory 
lines of any particular political agency in order 
to establish clarity on where the legal and regula- 
tory limits to behavior are. As such, the compli- 
ance model sets a minimum with respect to ethical 
behavior. It establishes a basement level beyond 
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which behavior in the public sphere may not fall. 
For example, compliance training might include 
information about how closely related a person 
must be in order for nepotism laws to apply. Is the 
local ordinance 3 or 4 degree of separation? Is 
there a clear local ordinance? Further specified 
will be the conditions under which a conflict of 
interest is defined to exist. Does a decision regard- 
ing the zoning laws of a business a public official 
has a 10% ownership share require that public 
official to recuse herself from the decision-making 
procedure? What if a public official’s spouse has 
that share or perhaps the spouse has a 50% share? 
Where do local laws draw the line in terms of 
conflicts of interest? Other legal thresholds that a 
compliance focus in ethics codes and training seek 
to clarify include (but are not limited to) when a 
particular communication or document subject to 
the state and local open records laws and what the 
local requirements for campaign finance limits 
and/or reporting are. 

As aresult of its legal and regulatory focus, and 
the necessarily varying nature of such training 
given local laws and regulations, compliance con- 
tent of ethics training is often done by lawyers, 
and compliance content in codes of ethics are 
often drafted by lawyers. Some research has 
shown a possible negative impact of such a 
compliance-only focus. By limiting the label of 
unethical to those behaviors that clearly violate 
laws and statutes, such an emphasis can lead to 
oversimplification of ethical values to the idea that 
anything that is not against the law is ethical 
(Menzel 2007). It might also spur an unproductive 
attention to trivial details (Rohr 1989). 

While compliance training and codes are an 
important element of ethical behavior, it is impor- 
tant to remember that such content for ethics 
codes and training only sets a basement level 
below which a public official may not fall. The 
idea is that, all other things equal, any public 
official, whether elected appointed or employed, 
should not violate local laws and regulations. 
Compliance training and codes give examples of 
what not to do. On the other hand, the “high road” 
or “aspirational” model of ethics training and 
codes does the opposite. It sets ideal standards 
that an official is supposed to aspire to. It 
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delineates the highest ethics goals, instead of the 
lowest ethically acceptable minimums. 

Aspirational content for ethics training and 
ethics codes focuses not on specific limits to 
behavior but values and ideals toward which 
behavior should aspire. Such content attempts 
something like character education. It advances 
ideas like moral responsibility and moral auton- 
omy (Hejka-Ekins 1988). An excellent example 
of an aspirational ethics code can be found in the 
“Seven Principles of Public Life” produced by the 
British Committee on Standards in Public Life in 
Great Britain. The seven aspirational goals focus 
on selflessness, integrity, objectivity, accountabil- 
ity, openness, honesty, and leadership (Lewis and 
Gilman 2005). Other contemporary examples 
include the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration ethics code which includes focuses on 
integrity, excellence, and the public interest, as 
well as the International City Manager’s Associa- 
tion (ICMA) code of ethics. 

It is important to note that few codes are exclu- 
sively comprised of aspirational or compliance 
language. Usually there is a mixture, and the 
question is what the primary emphasis is. For 
example, the ICMA code first sets the aspirational 
goal that members are not “undermine public 
confidence in professional administrators” and 
then sets some specific compliance limits to the 
behavior of member city managers. It prohibits 
city managers from participating in “political 
activities to support the candidacy of individuals 
running for any city, county, special district, 
school, state, or federal offices. Specifically, they 
shall not endorse candidates, make financial con- 
tributions, sign or circulate petitions, or partici- 
pate in fund-raising activities for individuals 
seeking or holding elected office.” 

Although there is no data on this, presumably 
the same is true of ethics training; it is usually 
comprised of content that is both compliance 
based and aspirational. It is certainly true that 
any set of codes and training modules that aims 
to be comprehensive in any sense must include 
both aspirational and compliance language. Pub- 
lic officials must know both what they are 
disallowed from doing and what kinds of behavior 
are seen as ideal (Lewis and Gilman 2005). 
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Finally, it is important to note that, especially 
with respect to ethics training, there are many 
dimensions along which such activities may vary 
aside from its content. Van Montfort et al. (2013) 
discuss a variety of ways in which the character- 
istics of the training program itself may vary. 
Training can be either mandatory or voluntary. It 
might be mandatory for some and voluntary for 
others. Who is doing the training can make a big 
difference, whether it is someone from inside the 
organization doing the training or someone from 
the outside. How open to discussion and examples 
from the participants is a training session? Are 
there follow-up meetings? What is the duration 
and intensity of the program? What is the size of 
the participant group? These variables themselves 
operate within a wider context of the organization 
itself. The characteristics of these organizational 
contexts may be conducive to productive discus- 
sions or they may not be. Further, each session, 
and the context in which it takes place, may be 
conditional upon the characteristics of the partic- 
ular group of participants in the room. 


Impact 


Ethics training and ethics codes are intended to 
create a better ethical environment. To what 
degree do they succeed? This question can be 
difficult to answer. The first problem is that there 
is a relatively little data available specifically 
linking ethics measures and ethical outcomes. 
A significant problem is the lack of broadly agreed 
upon definitions of the variables in question 
(Maesshalck and De Schrijver 2015). This article 
has already covered some of the issues with defin- 
ing the independent variable of what exactly 
counts as an ethics code, and ethics training in 
particular is a slippery category. A much more 
significant problem comes to light when a defini- 
tion of the dependent variable is sought. How 
exactly should the impact of ethics measures be 
evaluated? 

At the top of the list of impacts should be the 
idea that ethics measures reduce the instances of 
unethical behavior. However, there are a very 
limited set of studies that attempt to measure 
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such an impact. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
is the National Government Ethics Survey admin- 
istered by the Ethics Resource Center. The NGES 
makes very strong claims on behalf of not only 
ethics and compliance measures in particular but 
also a “strong ethical culture.” A combination of 
these elements is claimed to reduce misconduct by 
60% (Harned et al. 2007). However, these strong 
claims are suspect in light of several assumptions 
the NGES makes in its methods (Siewert and 
Udani 2016). 

Overall, if the impact of ethics measures is to 
be assessed by measuring their effects in terms 
of reducing unethical behavior, the most difficult 
issue is the lack of any rigorous set of defini- 
tions, or any validated typology, of unethical 
behavior. What counts as an ethical infraction? 
Ethical infractions present in an almost limitless 
variety. They can be onetime actions by an indi- 
vidual. They might build up over time as a result 
of the non-coordinated actions of a group of 
people, or they might be anything in between 
these two possibilities. They can be intended as 
violations, or they can be unintended. They can 
be the result of malice or simply negligence. 
They can be merely accidental. The level of 
seriousness can vary from laughable to feloni- 
ous. They can be tempered/exacerbated by con- 
text. Prima facie violations may be blameless all 
things considered. These complicated possibili- 
ties are particularly relevant in public institu- 
tions where the obligations engendered by 
positions held, and responsibilities created by 
the public trust, are superimposed on personal 
duties, obligations, and permissions (Siewert 
and Udani 2016). 

Lasthuizen et al. (2011) have done significant 
work to attempt to address these concerns regard- 
ing the endless variety of ethical infractions. In 
addressing the overwhelming focus on corruption 
Lasthuizen et al. develop a validated typology of 
ethical infractions beyond outright corruption. 
This typology is meant to include all kinds of 
behavior normatively relevant to the organization 
both internally and externally. It captures 
behaviors in violation of both written and 
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unwritten organizational norms, as well as viola- 
tions of external laws and social norms. This 
typology is intended to avoid “oversimplification, 
overgeneralization, and/or immediate condemna- 
tion” (Lasthuizen et al. 2011, 387) in the extant 
literature where generally infraction types are not 
distinguished in any rigorous manner. 

Lasthuizen et al. developed a questionnaire with 
64 categories of ethical infractions that drew on 
prior work by Hubert (1998) with police in the 
Netherlands. In each category the respondent was 
asked about the frequency with which they 
observed these infractions as well as their moral 
judgment with respect to such violations, thus mea- 
suring the moral opprobrium attached to each cat- 
egory of violation. They then used multiple step 
principal component factor analysis to derive ten 
families of infraction types that vary along fre- 
quency and moral judgment dimensions. 

The Missouri Municipal Ethics Survey was the 
first survey of the impact of ethics measures to use 
this typology in order to correlate infraction rates 
with the implementation rates of ethics measures 
in those municipalities (Siewert and Udani 2016). 
This survey tested four hypotheses: whether 
infraction observation rates will be correlated to 
municipal size (partially confirmed for the cate- 
gories of carelessness and manipulation of confi- 
dential information and the acceptance of 
improper gifts and favors), whether larger munic- 
ipalities are more likely to have implemented 
ethics measures (disconfirmed), whether the 
implementation of ethics codes will have a nega- 
tive correlation to observed infraction rates 
(disconfirmed), and whether the implementation 
of ethics training will have a negative correlation 
with observed infraction rates (partially confirmed 
for the categories of carelessness with confidential 
information and indecent treatment of colleagues, 
customers, or citizens). 

One important outcome of this survey is that 
the impact of ethics training was most pronounced 
on those categories of violations that were most 
common. Carelessness and misuse of confidential 
information, as well as indecent treatment of 
others (along with the related category of hostile 
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work environments), and the improper acceptance 
of gifts and favors were by far the most reported 
kinds of infractions. Therefore while the impact of 
ethics measure may be limited, they are impactful 
in the categories with the most frequent rates of 
violation. This should help to guide the content of 
such measures toward areas where their impact 
can be maximized, especially given the limited 
time and resources most agencies can devote to 
such activities. 

Overall, while an ethics code is not sufficient in 
and of itself at the municipal level to impact infrac- 
tion rates, the implementation of codes in munici- 
palities is closely correlated with a higher 
likelihood of the implementation of ethics training 
in the same municipalities. Therefore, both together 
are important tools in addressing the rate of ethical 
infractions at the municipal level. No data correlat- 
ing ethics codes and training with the rate of ethical 
infractions exists at the state or federal levels. 

Aside from directly linking ethics measures 
with reduced ethics infraction rates, a wide variety 
of empirical studies of ethical states of affairs in 
the public sphere have focused on a plethora of 
factors. Siewert and Udani (2016) provide a par- 
tial list. Menzel (2007) surveyed of large metro- 
politan cities and counties regarding the 
implementation of ethics management programs. 
Bowman et al. (Bowman 1990; Bowman and 
Williams 1997; Bowman and Knox 2008) have 
studied ethical attitudes and environments nation- 
ally. Schmidt and Posner (1986) have studied 
public practitioner’s values and expectations 
with regard to ethics. Feldheim and Wang (2004) 
seek the connection between ethical practices and 
levels of public trust. Berman et al. (1994) com- 
pare the public and private sphere on organiza- 
tional ethical dimensions. Kaptein et al. (2005) 
and Giacalone et al. (2003) discuss the important 
subject of measuring and survey methodology 
with respect to ethical issues. Waring (2004) 
explores correlations between ethical climates 
and damage claims and complaints against the 
municipality as well as injury and sick leave. 
Finally Menzel (1993) examines correlations 
between an ethical climate and organizational 
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performance. Whichever set of metrics may turn 
out to be the most important ones for evaluating 
the nature and impact of ethics measures, there is 
much work left to be done. 
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“The art of compromise, 
Hold your nose and close your eyes.’ 
“The Room Where It Happens” (lyrics from Hamilton: 
The Musical) 
—lyrics, book and music by Lin-Manuel Miranda, 2015 
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“The compromise process is a conscious process in which 
there is a degree of moral acknowledgement of the other 


party.” 
The Nature of Compromise at 16, Martin Golding, 
1979 


“You can t always get what you want, but if you try 
sometimes, 

you get what you need. ” 

You Can’t Always Get What You Want, The Rolling 
Stones, Let It Bleed, 1969 


“All government — indeed every human benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act — is founded 
on compromise and barter.”’ 

Edmund Burke (1775) 


Synonyms 


Dispute resolution; Ethical decision-making; 
Justice; Humanism; Legislation; Moral princi- 
ples; Negotiation; Political decision-making; 
Pragmatism; Responsibility 


Introduction: The Meanings 
and Measures of Compromise 


Why does compromise in law, politics, and phi- 
losophy have such a bad name, when in family 
and relationship settings we are told that compro- 
mise is a good thing? Compromise is a concept 
with different and often conflicting definitions and 
value valences in different settings. For those in 
philosophy and politics, compromise connotes a 
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“giving up” of pure principle and commitment to 
rights and truth, demonstrating weakness or lack 
of integrity (Benjamin 1990; Luban 1985). In 
contrast, in relationships we are told to compro- 
mise to consider the needs and interests of “the 
other.” We “give up” something to someone else 
because we value something beyond the particular 
issue or dispute we are having about something, 
such as the relationship itself or an agreement, 
policy, or decision. The “ethics” of compromise 
requires a consideration of when it is “good” 
(right, correct, just, or fair) to compromise and 
when it might be “wrong” to compromise 
(Margalit 2010; Mnookin 2010). Different con- 
texts clearly produce different assessments of the 
ethics of compromise. 

Compromise as a concept assumes that one is 
“conceding” something to someone else, usually 
in order to achieve some goal — any agreement 
(e.g., contract, treaty, legislation, policy, or deci- 
sion of more than one person), or simply to end a 
conflict or dispute — a “peace agreement,” perhaps 
to preserve a relationship or to avert or end con- 
flict. It has come to connote a relinquishment of 
something that is short of what one really believes 
in or values. Principles are philosophically 
“higher” and more valued than pragmatic deci- 
sions to forego something of value in order to 
agree to accomplish something else. Compromise 
is achieved when parties concede something to 
each other, either mutually and reciprocally or 
unilaterally or unequally. Compromises may or 
may not be symmetrical or equal in what is fore- 
gone, given up or traded, resulting in ethical con- 
cerns about power imbalances in the process that 
usually governs how compromises are 
made — through negotiation (Menkel-Meadow 
et al. 2013). 

It is not a “compromise” when parties in con- 
flict arrive at an agreement that meets their needs, 
either through a new or creative solution to their 
conflict or by a fairly agreed to negotiation and 
allocation of their interests (Menkel-Meadow 
1984). Sometimes agreements are reached that 
are contingent, to be revisited when facts or con- 
ditions change, or when an agreed to process is 
used to resolve future conflicts. These situations 
also are not “compromises” strictly speaking, 
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because parties may gain from engaging in the 
negotiation process and come to a new under- 
standing of what their interests are, as well as 
recognizing the value of reaching a jointly 
achieved agreement, as contrasted with reaching 
no agreement at all by insisting on their claimed 
principles (usually an impasse when “true” prin- 
ciples conflict or the res being negotiated is scarce 
and cannot be shared or divided, Susskind and 
Cruikshank 1989). 

Some political scientists (Gutmann and 
Thompson 2010, 2014), philosophers (Kuflik 
1979; Golding 1979; Benjamin 1990; Margalit 
2010), and negotiation theorists (Menkel- 
Meadow 2006, 2010, 2011) have argued that 
instead compromise should be valued as both 
intrinsically and pragmatically justified because 
it allows agreements to be made, actions to be 
taken, and decisions to be made, when not agree- 
ing might be worse than making an agreement 
which is a compromise. Further, compromise 
may be morally valuable because it actually dem- 
onstrates respect for and recognition of other 
human beings’ needs, interests, and humanity 
(Golding 1979; Cohen 2001). Successful politi- 
cians (practical people) have long lauded the use 
of compromise to get things done, from 
Machiavelli (1532, 1961) who suggested that 
leaders were required to compromise their own 
principles in order to govern the many, whose 
principles might differ from their own, to most 
recently, President Obama who has urged even 
dedicated social and legal reformers to “listen” 
and sit down with the other side, as Martin Luther 
King, Jr. did with President Lyndon Johnson, in 
order to produce the United States Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (Obama 2016; Shapiro 2013). 

For some, compromise is not possible or is 
unethical or immoral when the interests or con- 
flicts among or between people are not equally 
legitimate (Margalit 2010; Benjamin 1990). Thus, 
efforts to “balance” or equate that which is incom- 
mensurable in order to reach agreements is not an 
ethical compromise. Compromises that result in 
great harm, cruelty, or inhumane consequences 
(consider Chamberlain’s concessions to Hitler at 
Munich) are evaluated after the fact as being 
wrong, but may have been considered 
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instrumentally expedient at the time they were 
made (Margalit 2010). Thus, evaluating the ethics 
of compromise contains a temporally complex 
element of assessment at the time of reaching the 
compromise or when its effects and consequences 
can be measured later. 

Compromise includes both the processes by 
which agreements are reached, such as negotia- 
tion, mediation, and even arbitration and adjudi- 
cation, as well as the substantive agreement itself. 
Consider King Solomon’s story of potentially 
“splitting the baby” with two mothers claiming 
maternity — to split the baby in two would clearly 
harm the baby and be a terrible outcome, but King 
Solomon’s process of announcing his intention to 
do so allowed the true mother to emerge (she who 
would not allow her child to be split in two) — was 
this an arbitration or a very clever mediation? The 
threat of a commanded “compromise” verdict 
produced a life-saving “concession” and pro- 
duced the “true” and just result. 

Recently, and very unusually, the United States 
Supreme Court refused to decide an important and 
contested matter and returned a case to the lower 
courts for the parties to seek an “accommodation” 
of conflicting interests (religious employer 
insurance benefits of employee reproductive 
(contraception) health benefits under the 
American Affordable Health Care Act, Zubik 
vs. Burwell 2016). If the parties do not agree 
here (and elsewhere) it is also possible that a 
“compromise” ruling can occur by a command 
decision or a court or other decision-maker. Con- 
sider the parent who cuts a piece of cake in two 
and orders two children to share it (a classic “split 
the difference” solution of a dispute about a 
contested item, Brams 1996), or a court that allo- 
cates property, money, or personal rights in a 
shared, not binary, manner (as in divorce and 
joint child custody decisions). Thus, the ethics of 
compromise concerns itself with both how we 
make agreements with others and then, what we 
actually agree to — processual, as well as substan- 
tive ethical assessments. 

This entry reviews the arguments made about 
when compromise is potentially ethically ques- 
tionable, but also when compromise is ethically 
superior to no agreement at all. 
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What is Unethical About Compromise? 


The classic ethical objection to compromise is that 
it is a foregoing of principle — that which is phil- 
osophically, politically, morally, or personally 
“right” and “true.” We say that one should not 
compromise one’s principles, those things we 
believe in, because it is those moral and political 
beliefs that are constitutive of who “we” (nation, 
organization, group, team, or person) are — how 
we define ourselves and our “reasoned” integrity. 
Thus, Chamberlain should not have conceded 
sovereignty of portions of Czechoslovakia (the 
“Sudentland”) to Hitler in the hope of preventing 
war, Alexander Hamilton should not have offered 
to move the first US capital away from his home 
of New York, the Constitutional framers should 
never have allowed slavery to continue when 
drafting the first US Constitution (Levinson 
2011) in order “to form and preserve the American 
union,” and Republicans (in the US) should never 
agree to tax increases (believing as party principle 
that taxes should be low and government spend- 
ing should be minimalist). 

Under this conception of what is wrong with 
compromise, it is assumed that principles are 
“rational” (agreed to by any thinking person), mor- 
ally correct, or strongly believed as a matter of self- 
constitution of a group or identity (values, beliefs 
or religious, political, moral, or emotional commit- 
ments). There are “right” and “good” conceptions 
of how to behave or think, and fault and “wrong- 
ness” should be assessed and condemned. In this 
view, there is a notion that the “good” is knowable, 
objective, rational, and essentially, at its core, uni- 
versal. Consider the traditional conceptions of fault 
(wrong behavior resulting in liability) in tort law or 
breach of contract. The “fault lines,” so to speak, 
are clear and must be policed to maintain order in a 
world, society, institution, organization, or family. 
Our integrity, worth, and values are what constitute 
us and we must be morally consistent to be true and 
right, both in our individual selves and in the pol- 
ities, organizations, and societies in which we live. 
These ideas are based on ideal conceptions of what 
we should be as human beings and the groups that 
human beings create for their identities and self- 
governance. 
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Embedded in this conception of wrongful com- 
promise is also a concept of “ownership” or 
responsibility for agreement making. Did Neville 
Chamberlain have the “authority” to concede sov- 
ereignty of a land that was not his? When agents 
(diplomats, legislators, lawyers) negotiate on 
behalf of a constituency or principal, by what 
legitimate authority may they compromise the 
rights or claims of others? (Menkel-Meadow and 
Wheeler 2004). 

How we actually behave and assess ourselves, 
however, is often a different matter — thus com- 
promise is both a philosophical (assessing 
principled commitments) and a_ sociological 
(behavioral) concept, though many philosophers 
cling to the notion that a basic morality is or 
should be universal and not culturally variable, 
as in a Platonic or Rawlsian ideal of right- 
thinking, moral language, and ultimately, judg- 
ment of behavior (Mikhail 2011; Benjamin 1990). 

Compromises are considered unethical on a 
behavioral or process basis when agreements 
are coerced, forced, or achieved through the 
exercise of unequal power — the “unconsciona- 
ble” contract, the “victor’s peace treaty” (e.g., 
Versailles after World War I). This, of course, 
assumes that in crafting agreements or deci- 
sions, the less powerful have alternatives to 
walk away or not make the agreement. 
Although it may be “unethical” or undesirable 
to agree to give up something under threat of 
force, there may be no choice in some settings, 
and it might be preferable to many to “live” with 
an “unethical compromise” than to die by prin- 
ciple, though we often venerate those who die 
for a principle, rather than compromise (e.g., Sir 
Thomas More refusing to swear an oath to the 
Church of England and Henry VIII). 

Whether the more powerful party is content to 
live with a coerced agreement is another matter, 
which demonstrates that the assessment of the 
ethicality of a compromise or agreement is not 
necessarily symmetrical or universal. The assess- 
ments of the ethics of compromise, once again, 
are variable, contextual, and not universal, but 
situational. The ethics of compromise can be 
assessed from the perspectives of all sides to an 
agreement — the behavior of all parties in 
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reaching the agreement or compromise, as well 
as the substantive agreement they reach, or by 
assessing what each party does on its own part to 
create, craft, or concede to the compromise (use 
of force, coercion, threat, empathy, fairness, or 
necessity). 


What is Unethical About Not 
Compromising? Pragmatic Justifications 
for Compromise: To Get Something 
Done 


It may, in fact, be unethical, immoral, or at least, ill 
advised not to compromise in many circum- 
stances. As the political and practical theorist 
Edmund Burke (1775) has opined, most success- 
ful human interaction is the product of “compro- 
mise and barter” or the negotiated trading of 
interests. At the most pragmatic level, we would 
not have family relationships, legislations, gov- 
ernmental policies, any economic relations, or 
international treaties if we did not have a process 
of traded and bargained for exchanges, many of 
which involve one or both parties conceding 
something to each other for the greater benefit 
that the agreement or relation itself affords the 
parties. 

In their recent plea for more compromise (and 
less polarized political principled based 
campaigning) in American politics, political sci- 
entists and philosophers Amy Gutmann and 
Dennis Thompson (2014) have argued that move- 
ment forward in political legislation and social 
policy is only achieved when parties of conflicting 
political values approach each other with mutual 
respect, willingness to engage in mutual sacrifice, 
and a respect for the good faith values and inten- 
tions of their political opponents (Gutmann and 
Thompson 2010). As relevant case studies many 
commentators have pointed to successful forms of 
legislation that were achieved by compromises of 
conventional political party commitments (such 
as the Tax Reform Act of 1986, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and, to a much lesser extent, the 
Affordable Health Care Act of 2010) in which 
political parties “traded” such interests as deduc- 
tions, tax rates, characterizations of legal liability, 
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remedies, and choice versus mandates, with vary- 
ing (and often inconsistent, less pure) subsidies 
and definitions of legal terms. 

While attempting to provide different solutions 
for the public good, political legislation 
(derogatively called “sausage’’) often provides an 
array of incentives and disincentives for different 
public and private interests to participate in the 
greater good (e.g., generation of public revenues, 
health care insurance, and even the creation of 
new legal rights). Political legislation and public 
policy, with hotly contested differences of princi- 
ples and ideas about how best to structure a soci- 
ety can only be accomplished by allowing some, if 
not all, contestants of principle to gain at least 
some of what they want, both substantively and 
remedially. As President Obama recently said in a 
speech on listening and compromise it is better to 
get something and then try to improve on it in 
iterative negotiations, than to get nothing at all 
(speaking of his efforts in policing reform, as 
well as health care policy, Obama 2016). 


More Precise Justice 


Despite the binary (and assumed to be “princi- 
pled”) nature of most legal actions, over the 
years many legal scholars have also argued that 
compromise or some form of less brittle 
(win-lose) result may actually effectuate a more 
“precise justice’ (Coons 1963, 1980; 
Abramowicz 2001; Sunstein 1995; Menkel- 
Meadow 1984; Schatzki 1972). Legal standards 
and remedies of comparative negligence, quan- 
tum meruit, joint child custody, joint and several 
liability, creditor workouts in bankruptcy, and jury 
compromise and “mixed verdicts” are just a few 
examples of places where the law and legal pro- 
cess now recognize that “winner takes all” out- 
comes often do not reflect either factual or legal 
reality when there are equal rights on both sides 
(parental custody), mixed or indeterminate causa- 
tion, or competing concerns between policy set- 
ting and justice (general justice) in individual 
cases (consider good faith purchasers for value 
who acquire title from a thief) (specific justice). 
Or, there are competing legal principles from 
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which one might have to choose one over the 
other, where it might make more sense to find an 
accommodation between two or more equally 
important policy concerns, as in certainty and 
commitment of contracts, and impossibility of 
performance, equal distribution, or “equitable” 
or “redistributive” justice concerns. Adjudication 
or decisions for public policy may point in one 
direction, while conflict resolution for particular 
cases may point in another — some accommoda- 
tion, compromise, or discretion to depart from 
rules may be necessary to effectuate justice in 
particular cases (Sinai and Alberstein 2015). 
And, we have empirical evidence that in order to 
reduce the risk of complete loss, “most [legal] 
cases settle.” (Galanter and Cahill 1994). 

When we have legal, policy, or scientific doubt 
it might make more sense to “split the epistemo- 
logical difference” and craft agreements and solu- 
tions to problems that do not cut with too sharp a 
knife. As a form of compromise, mediated agree- 
ments now often are contingent, allowing 
revisiting agreement when conditions change or 
data and empirical study demonstrate conse- 
quences and actual effects of decisions made, 
often with the need to change commitments to 
accomplish particular ends (e.g., consider the use 
of “adaptive management” and tax subsidies, 
graduated incentives and penalties in some envi- 
ronmental disputes (Doremus et al. 2011), annu- 
ities in tort settlements, and transitional justice 
reforms that must take into account the past and 
the future, punishment and reconciliation, 
Menkel-Meadow 2015). Many legal problems, 
like bankruptcy, tort, and contract claims, now 
require more subtle “apportionment” of liability 
and redress than simple or principled “winner 
takes all” solutions. 

Although legal policies are intended to govern 
for the many and contract and agreements only for 
those who are parties to a negotiated agreement, the 
tensions between what is “right” for the many (as a 
matter of a priori rule setting) and just or fair (in the 
actual moment of execution of duties and prom- 
ises) for those in a particular situation often requires 
a more subtle use of discretion and flexibly crafted 
and enforcement of legal and governmental obli- 
gations. Thus, the ongoing tension in law between 
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rule of law and equal treatment, with factual vari- 
ation and discretion/judgment presents the need for 
the more tailored making and enforcement of law 
and rules that entails compromise as a more elastic 
form of human decision-making. 


Humanistic Justification 


When parties are in conflict over the right and the 
good in general terms it is far easier to speak of 
unethical compromises (how can one “compro- 
mise” on such values as “one should not kill’’?) 
than the kinds of disputes that occur more readily 
in everyday life. Since even such basic principles 
as “thou shall not kill” have been “compromised” 
with justifiable exceptions, such as “except in self- 
defense,” or when the other (fetus, animal) is not 
regarded as a rights-bearing entity, it is clear that 
more contestable principles or human needs may 
require some accommodation. Some moral theo- 
rists, political scientists, and negotiation scholars 
now have articulated an even more powerful justi- 
fication for compromise — the recognition of the 
“other” (with whom we might differ on our con- 
ceptions of the good, Hampshire 2000) as a sen- 
tient, rights-bearing human being who should be 
listened to, respected, and from whom we might 
learn something and have our own views and, yes, 
principles, modified. Compromise then, may be 
ethically required, as a human value of empathy 
or recognition of the other, on both processual 
(listening, taking account of) and substantive 
(if you really care so much about that, then I will 
let you have some of it, if you will let me have 
some of what I need) grounds. Compromise has its 
own ethics of reciprocity and fellow feeling. This 
form of “compromise” suggests that where there 
are scarce resources we should learn to share them 
if we are all humans inhabiting the world of scarce 
resources with no clear, fair, just, or accurate way 
of allocating those resources, and when they are 
not scarce, we should engage each other in partic- 
ipatory and negotiated forms of consented to allo- 
cation. Compromise, as an ethical value in itself, 
promotes other good ethical concerns — sharing, 
consent, and fairness (a value sometimes in oppo- 
sition to the more draconian “justice” (“just-us’’)). 
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The Ethics of Compromise: 
Considerations and Issues 


While many condemn the assumed “concessions” 
to principle made when agreements are made 
somewhere “in the middle,” or when the weak 
are forced to give up to the powerful, or the 
minority to the majority (in conventional politics), 
this conception of compromise is thin and 
unrealistic. Agreements don’t always require 
compromise (I like the icing, my brother likes 
the cake so we can cut the cake horizontally and 
both of us can have what we want, without the 
vertical, get only half, cut of a compromise solu- 
tion to a conflict, Brams 1996). True communica- 
tion and exploration of each party’s needs and 
interests can explore complementary, not always 
conflicting, interests so that exchanges or trades or 
joint and creative activity can produce agreements 
where no one has to “give something up” in order 
to reach an agreement. Furthermore, in situations 
of repeat interactions (iterative “games” in game 
theory, repeat play in real politics, Baird 
et al. 1998) compromises may also alternate and 
use temporal agreements to produce multiple 
occasions for interaction, contingent improve- 
ment of agreements and outcomes, and opportu- 
nities for learning and revision. 

Assessment of the ethics of compromise can- 
not be made as a universal or uniform value 
(Compromis/Compromise 2004). What is 
compromised (from what principles or endow- 
ments) is highly situational — depending, for 
example, on prewar, during war, or after war for 
diplomatic and political agreements, and the 
nature of the conflict itself (scarce resources 
vs. sharable resources) and the relationship of 
the parties to each other (personal, familial, eco- 
nomic, dependent, international, or one-off or 
ongoing). Where there is doubt (from a factual, 
legal, or moral basis) about what is “right” or 
“true,” temporary, intermediate, or other nonfirm 
outcomes or agreements can resolve a dispute, 
allow more time for investigation, and allow the 
parties to proceed to action to collect data on 
performance and revise agreements later, as 
needed. Sometimes compromise is literally the 
precise or called for just or fair solution (e.g., 
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shared custody of children, shared use of 
resources, allocations of scarce resources, alter- 
nating uses, multiple actions performed simulta- 
neously, rather than one) allowing other values, 
like balancing of interests, resolution of ambigu- 
ity, humility, peace and contingency to trump 
certainty, brittleness, and nonreviewability of 
outcomes. 

Yes, there are “rotten compromises” (Margalit 
2010) when agreements do great harm or injustice 
to people on one side of an agreement, and there 
are “devils” (Mnookin 2010) with whom we 
should not negotiate because we may not be able 
to trust them or verify their good faith in doing 
what they say they will do, but almost any human 
action, including so-called principled actions, 
court decisions, executive commands, or freely 
consented to contracts may turn out later to have 
consequences that were unintended, harmful to 
some of the parties, or, yes, just plain wrong. 
The unjust continuation of slavery in American 
history was facilitated by both constitutional com- 
promises and political compromises (“the Mis- 
souri Compromise” in allocating free and slave 
states), but principled legal rulings (Brown 
v. Board of Education 1954) which proclaimed 
“right principles” did not fully facilitate the inte- 
gration of the races in American education or civil 
life, and some have argued that a more fully hon- 
est and more incremental (compromising?) longer 
engagement over remedies might have led to 
greater acceptance and legitimacy of basic princi- 
ples of equality (Seul 2004). 

The search for some form of “compromise” or 
meeting of the minds of multiple parties to a 
conflict or dispute may itself be intrinsically valu- 
able, as parties grant each other the respect of 
understanding and listening to what each values 
as they attempt to both settle differences between 
and among themselves, and craft new solutions to 
difficult social, legal, and even moral problems 
(e.g., abortion and right to life disputes, Podziba 
2011). When our parents tell us to share and 
compromise with our siblings, they may be 
imparting an important message of human 
coexistence — learn to listen and work with your 
rival, for ultimately you may need to work with 
those with whom you have conflicts (both 
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ideational and material) in order for both of you 
to live and prosper. We should learn to consider in 
the ethics of compromise not only when we 
should not compromise to preserve our integrity 
and basic principles but when we should compro- 
mise as a matter of human humility, fallibility, and 
the possibility that we may not be the only one 
who is morally, politically, or socially right. 
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The Ethics of Military Leadership 


While leadership is a fundamental requirement for 
any organization to meet its mission, the military 
has to adopt a different, even unique form of 
leadership. This article will explain this unique- 
ness and why the military has adopted these 
unique principles, values, and virtues. 

Unique mission — the military is the only pro- 
fession that has to intentionally take human life. 
Other professions, such as surgeons and airline 
pilots, have people’s lives in their hands. But the 
military is singularly required to “pull the trigger” 
and “push the button” that may intentionally take 
human life. The military also has to give orders to 
subordinates that may risk the lives of their troops. 
This tremendous but humbling responsibility 
needs to be taken with great care and a great 
sense of personal and institutional ethics. 
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The Oath 


This responsibility starts with a solemn oath. As 
people grow up, they incur their morals, values, 
and obligations. However, the moment the oath is 
taken by a military officer, they immediately incur 
a new and distinct set of obligations. The oath 
taken as officers is as follows (Fig. 1): 

There are two aspects involved with upholding 
the key promise to “... support and defend the 
constitution. . ...” 

Implicitly, the officer is agreeing to adhere to 
the values, principles, and rights embodied in the 
constitution. However, from a constitutional 
view, citizens debate the Bill of Rights every 
day in the United States (freedoms of: religion, 
speech, gun control, abortion, etc). So when the 
oath is taken, are the military members all taking 
a slightly different oath to slightly different inter- 
pretations of the Bill of Rights? At the personal 
level, military members always have the right to 
disagree with each other on the interpretation of 
those amendments. However, as military mem- 
bers they are implicitly agreeing to follow the 
Supreme Court’s most recent interpretation of 
the constitution, whether they agree with it or 
not. If they have a moral conflict with the 
Supreme Court interpretation and cannot resolve 
it within, they need to consider resigning from 
the military. 

Explicitly, when the member agrees to “support 
and defend” they are agreeing to the constitutional 
structure of US government. In Article H, 
Section 2, the President is the Commander in 
Chief. That is very explicit. The military member 
is explicitly agreeing to civilian control of the 
military that they will report to the next duly 
elected President. They are also agreeing that 
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they will fight whom they are directed to fight by 
the civilian control and not start their own wars 
(Constitution of United States of America, Article 
II, 1789). 

Also, less explicitly, is the understanding by 
the oath-taker that there are some constitutional 
rights that he/she has to suspend while in the 
military. The military member has the freedom 
of speech, but not right now, as they cannot say 
certain things while in an official capacity. They 
don’t always have the liberties of movement when 
military necessity is involved. The military mem- 
ber cannot politically campaign while in uniform 
or in their official capacity (The Hatch Act, 1939). 
In the current national defense policy, the military 
is a voluntary force. So it can be said that they 
consent to these suspensions of constitutional 
rights. During historical times of the draft, this 
suspension of personal rights was much more 
problematic. 


The Commission as an Officer 


Beyond the oath to the constitution, there is also a 
formal obligation that ties each individual military 
officer to the President. This is a letter of commis- 
sion, signed by the President for each officer in the 
service. The commission, generically says 
(Fig. 2): 

Since each officer has a commission, signed by 
the President, their loyalty has to be to the office, 
not the person. This implies that they will not 
follow the general or admiral if there is sedition 
against the President. This is a point of civilian- 
military stability and clarity of loyalty. 

The enlisted oath is a bit different, in that it 
says. (Fig. 3): 


THE OATH 
United States Code, Title 5, Section 3331, states: 
"An individual ... in the uniformed services, shall take the following oath: 
I (name), do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend the Constitution 


of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I take this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties 





of the office on which | am about to enter. So help me God. 
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COMMISSIONING CERTIFICATE 


To all who shall see these presents, greetings: Know ye that, reposing special trust and 
confidence in the patriotism, valor, fidelity, and abilities of (the commissionee), | do appoint him 
or her an Ensign, United States Navy, or Second Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, to 
rank as such from the 11th day of May, Two Thousand Two. This officer will therefore carefully 
and diligently discharge the duties of the office to which appointed by doing and performing all 
manner of things thereunto belonging. 


And I do strictly charge and require those officers and other personnel of lesser rank to render 
such obedience as is due an Officer of this grade and position. And, this officer is to observe and 
follow such orders and directions, from time to time, as may be given by the President of the 
United States of America or other superior officers, acting in accordance with laws of the United 


States of America. 


This commission is to continue in force during the pleasure of the President of the United States 
of America, under the provisions of those public laws relating to officers of the Armed Forces of 
the United States and the component thereof in which the appointment is made. 

Signed — By the President 
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The Enlisted Oath 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and 


allegiance to the same; and that I will obey the orders of the President of the United 
States and the orders of the officers appointed over me, according to regulations and the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. So help me God.“ 
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This oath is more about obedience to superiors 
and the military legal system that governs 
disobedience. 


Duty 


In the military there are two types of duty: the 
military duty and the moral duty. Those two types 
of “duty” are only spelled the same way. 

The military duty often follows from the 
external charge delivering the orders and mis- 
sions. While these orders may give us latitude 
in execution, they are (externally) obligated to 
complete the mission. But the moral duty is more 
subtle. The (internal) moral duty implies that 
duty not only requires a nonoptional obligation, 
but there is recognition of fulfillment of duty 
with some personal sacrifice and without self- 
interest, profit, and benefit. The concept of self- 
less duty is a difficult identity for most who enter 
the military. The natural state of nature seems to 


be self-regard, self-preservation, and self- 
promotion. Becoming selfless requires training, 
education, and a great deal of conditioning. 


Orders 


When given an order in the military, there are 
three options available to the military member. 
They can follow the order, dissent, or disobey. If 
an order is illegal, the order must be disobeyed, 
but obedience is implied in any legal order. Deter- 
mination of the legality of an order is very difficult 
for a military member. The Manual for Courts- 
Martial of the United States says: 

“As a fundamental premise, there is a presump- 
tion that a military order is lawful.” The Manual for 
Courts-Martial states “... an order requiring the 
performance of a military duty or act may be 
inferred to be lawful and it is disobeyed at the 
peril of a subordinate. Any military person who 
willfully disobeys a lawful command of his 
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superior commissioned officer.... shall be punished 
... 1f the offense is committed in time of war, by 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial 
may direct.” 

A person’s conscience, religion, or personal phi- 
losophy cannot justify or excuse the disobedience 
of an otherwise lawful order (Manual for Courts 
Martial, United States, 2012 Edition, Article 90). 

Because military orders are inferred to be law- 
ful, an “unlawful” order should be immediately 
recognizable. The articulated standard is that a 
military order must be obeyed unless it is “palpa- 
bly illegal on its face,” which means that a person 
“of ordinary sense and understanding would 
know it to be illegal” (Ibid). 

The “lawfulness” of an order is a question of 
law. As such, “lawfulness” issues are decided not 
by the panel (jury) but by the military judge (Ibid). 

If an order is determined to be legal but 
immoral or tactically flawed, the military member 
is encouraged to dissent — express nonagreement 
or opposition to a prevailing idea or policy. 

Some communities of the military encourage 
dissent more than others. For example, the US 
Navy submariners (a nuclear powered vessel) 
encourage “forceful back-up.” This is a non- 
optional requirement for anyone of junior rank to 
speak up when a given order that may cause a safety 
problem or compromise the mission (Basic Princi- 
ples of the Naval reactors, US Navy Publication). 

The final view of orders is, when faced with a 
situation, the officer must consider all dimensions 
of the problem. They must ask themselves what is 
right tactically; what is right strategically, legally, 
ethically, mission completion, and people consid- 
erations. The officer may get a different answer 
from each dimension. What is right tactically may 
not be right strategically. What is right legally may 
not be right morally. When an officer makes a 
decision, he/she will then give an order. In our 
military, it is expected the order to be followed by 
the subordinates. Therefore, the obligation to con- 
sider all possible dimensions, as well as the pos- 
sible consequences of those orders, is paramount 
and often involves saving or taking human life. 
This is where military ethics comes into play. 
They must understand their own morals, their 
character, and they must embody the virtues of 
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compassion, humility, and integrity to ensue the 
orders given are both legal and moral. 


Moral Considerations in the Military 


There are several morally different ways to deter- 
mine what is right and what order to give. 

One moral test is the test of conscience: Can 
I live with my decision? That test may work much 
of the time as it brings into play the consequences 
of the decision beyond just accomplishing the mis- 
sion. The problem is that in the military, decisions 
sometimes have to be made which may violate the 
moral conscience for the rest of their lives (e.g., 
dropping a nuclear weapon on Nagasaki). In the 
military, officers are often faced with “wrong ver- 
sus wrong.” In these very difficult situations the 
decision of which “evil” to chose may best be 
determined by the moral conscience test. 

Other considerations for military decisions can 
involve strictly a consequential or utilitarian 
approach. In this decision process, one must con- 
sider all possible outcomes and select the alterna- 
tive which provides for the greatest benefit for 
everyone involved. In the military, while the 
“greater good” must often be considered, impor- 
tantly, this should not default to simple numbers. 
The degree, intensity, duration, and permanence 
of the decision needs to be considered. It should 
also be considered that allowing the “ends to 
justify the means” may allow a “slippery slope,” 
which allows the decision-maker to justify absurd 
outcomes. Here, again, is where the moral con- 
science test may balance out the decision-making 
process (Moral Philosophy: A reader, 4th edition, 
2009, Dr. Louis P. Pojman). 


Character: Trust and Respect 


As military leaders, one’s character must embody 
the virtues that gain the trust from subordinates. 
The military’s enlisted are not likely to follow a 
leader they don’t trust. Additionally, they will not 
put their own lives on the line to follow a leader 
they don’t trust. And, as leaders, in order to 
develop the character of the subordinates, the 
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leader will want them to emulate them. Without 
trust and respect they will not follow, die, or 
emulate their leader. The attainment of this 
required level of trust and respect though is very 
difficult. Trust and respect is very hard to earn but 
very easy to lose. In the context of social con- 
tracts, it is almost unfair how hard it is to earn trust 
and respect and how easy it is to lose. However, 
this loss of trust is very simple to understand. It 
simply happens when the subordinate sees the 
character of the leader and that character is miss- 
ing important virtues for trust (integrity, honesty, 
humility, compassion, loyalty, etc). When those 
virtues are missing, the follower tends to lose the 
fragile, yet essential trust in their leader. 


Character and Moral Courage 


When it comes to making correct decisions and 
giving those orders that are expected to be 
followed, the relationship between our morals and 
our character becomes important. This is often 
difficult to understand since moral decisions are 
made all day, and people rarely think about this 
subtle relationship between our morals and our 
character. One way to look at this is that for some- 
one to actually perform the right action, there are 
two components that must be fulfilled. The first one 
is that they need to have the moral reasoning and 
values to “know what is right.” But the second 
component is that they have the character and 
those virtues to actually do the right thing. This is 
the critical point in the process when you have 
determined what is right but have trouble actually 
doing it. Most have experienced this point, and this 
could be considered the point of moral courage. 


Summary 


The military has a unique mission that requires a 
different approach to leadership. It begins with the 
solemn oath of office and is codified by the offi- 
cer’s commission signed by the President of the 
United States. Military members have both an 
external and an internal obligation to fulfill their 
duty. When an order is given, the order is presumed 
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to be legal and the assumption is the order will be 
followed. With the outcome of human life at stake, 
the officer must ensure the order that is given is 
both legal and moral. This requires that the military 
officer have a sound sense of moral reasoning as 
well the character that will lead to trust and respect. 
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Introduction 


One of the greatest ethical debates of the twenty- 
first century focuses on the issue of sustainability. 
An ever-growing body of academic research and 
anecdotal evidence has accumulated around the 
negative impacts which the collective human 
enterprise has on the natural environment that 
supports societies large and small (Rockstrom 
et al. 2009; IPCC 2014; White et al. 2016). Exam- 
ples of environmental degradation stemming from 
human activities are far too numerous to fully list, 
but several notable examples include chemical 
pollution, the destruction of natural habitats, and 
climate change. However, sustainability is much 
more than a euphemism for environmental 
responsibility; at its core, sustainability balances 
environmental, social, and economic dimensions. 
From a human welfare perspective, it is clear that 
increasing levels of socioeconomic inequality, the 
lack of quality education programs, and poor 
access to healthcare are as equally unsustainable 
as environmental degradation (United Nations 
General Assembly 2015). Economically, environ- 
mental governance initiatives and social programs 
need financial support; thus a sustainable human 
enterprise requires adopting economic institutions 
and practices which generally increase levels of 
prosperity (Costanza et al. 1997). Unfortunately, 
these three dimensions often conflict with each 
other which causes inherent tensions between 
stakeholders and ethical dilemmas for those who 
seek to balance competing demands. 

One of the core reasons that sustainability 1s 
such a contentious topic, from an ethical or moral 
perspective, is that it is very hard to describe an 
ultimately sustainable outcome for societies. This 
makes it difficult to balance competing analytical 
dimensions as there is no consensus about what can 
be classified as an ideally sustainable solution; 
thus, there is a proliferation of differing goals and 
methods to measure success (United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly 2015). As a result there are frequent 
opportunities to criticize whether policies, plans, or 
programs are appropriately balancing economic, 
social, and environmental dimensions. As multiple 
stakeholders each promote their preferred out- 
comes, and decry the potential injustice inherent 
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in other options, there are significant challenges for 
decision-makers who strive to determine an ethi- 
cally superior sustainability strategy. However, it is 
often possible to determine whether a policy, plan, 
or program is unsustainable by recognizing when it 
leads to undesirable social, environmental, or eco- 
nomic outcomes (Bond et al. 2012). 

The challenge of making ethical decisions 
about sustainability is ultimately one of balance 
within individual strategies and across a portfolio 
of policies, plans, and programs (United Nations 
General Assembly 2015). Some strategies may be 
more beneficial in some areas and less so in 
others. As an example, a program which supports 
students who cannot afford to go to school obvi- 
ously has a social benefit, but it also increases 
resource consumption which could be environ- 
mentally detrimental. Similarly, a program which 
encourages the adoption of renewable energy will 
help mitigate climate change impacts, but this 
initiative may increase the price of electricity 
which creates hardships for the poorest in society. 
Clearly, uneducated children and rising sea levels 
are unsustainable outcomes, but the numerous 
potential strategies which alleviate these negative 
consequences lead to a wide variety of possible 
trajectories of sustainability to choose from. It is 
often very difficult to decide which of these path- 
ways is more ethical or how to create additional 
strategies to bring them into alignment. Without 
the absolute understanding of right and wrong that 
can come in other decision-making practices, 
determining the ethics of sustainability means 
dealing with a myriad shades of gray. 

The primary objective of this chapter is to 
unpack the ethical challenges posed when devel- 
oping sustainable strategies. After discussing 
these issues, this chapter will provide guidance 
around the development of sustainable policies, 
programs, and practices which incorporate the 
perspectives of multiple stakeholders while 
achieving a balance between social, economic, 
and environmental responsibility. Ethical consid- 
erations are a key component in determining 
whether solutions are sustainable and of deciding 
which practices achieve more desirable outcomes. 
Sustainability is not an issue which can be 
addressed only by environmental science or 
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scientist-practitioners; there are clearly moral and 
ethical dimensions which impact the degree to 
which governance strategies can be considered 
as right or wrong, responsible or irresponsible, 
just or unjust, and ultimately sustainable or 
unsustainable. 

This chapter is organized as follows; initially 
the three pillars of sustainability are defined and 
discussed. After unpacking these core dimen- 
sions, the distinct ethical traditions and 
approaches which relate to each component are 
explored. Having pulled these threads of sustain- 
ability apart, practical guidance around develop- 
ing strategies intended to achieve sustainability in 
an ethical manner is provided. The intent of this 
chapter is to demonstrate that the effort of striving 
toward sustainability becomes a type of meta- 
ethical process which can support the alignment 
of a wide-ranging set of public policy and admin- 
istrative topics that are intended to lead to the 
betterment of society. 


Defining Sustainability 


The concept of sustainability rose to prominence in 
research related to economic development 
conducted by the Brundtland Commission in the 
1980s. This culminated in a groundbreaking report 
which stressed the adoption of sustainable devel- 
opment strategies (Brundtland 1987). The often- 
cited definition of sustainability coming from 
Brundtland’s work centers on meeting the needs 
of today’s societies without compromising the 
needs of future generations. Over the past decades, 
numerous definitions of sustainability have 
emerged, and many of these stress a combination 
of environmental responsibility, social justice, and 
economic development. However, this entwined 
definition is frequently overlooked in common 
practice. As a result the label of sustainability is 
often used to denote “green” solutions, policies, 
and initiatives which focus primarily on environ- 
mental responsibility. Narrower definitions may 
make sustainability more ethically tractable but 
also serve to weaken the core concept. To fully 
explore the complexity of the ethics of sustainabil- 
ity, this chapter uses the more holistic meaning 
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which relates to improved quality of life today 
and for future generations. This broad definition 
underpins much of the effort by the United Nations 
to develop and advocate for sustainable develop- 
ment goals (United Nations General Assembly 
2015) and also specific issues such as climate 
change (IPCC 2014). The all-encompassing nature 
of sustainability is what makes it so difficult to 
address with typical policies, programs, gover- 
nance mechanisms, and actors. This section will 
provide an overview of the economic, social, and 
environmental dimensions of sustainability as 
independent elements and demonstrate how they 
are entwined with each other. 


Economic Dimensions 

Brundtland’s definition of sustainability came 
from a study primarily related to economic devel- 
opment (Brundtland 1987). The economic dimen- 
sion is a critical component of sustainability. Many 
governments focus on improving quality of life by 
increasing economic activity, often measured in 
ageregate by calculating gross domestic product 
(GDP). Despite the fact that many national econo- 
mies are dominated by public sector activities, in 
practice economic development often focuses on 
increasing the activity of private sector firms. From 
a neoliberal or neoclassical economic perspective, 
firms are socially responsible when they focus on 
increasing their profits. However, there are con- 
cerns that primarily focusing on the well-being of 
shareholders rather than broader stakeholders has 
led to rising levels of socioeconomic inequality and 
exacerbated environmental degradation (Costanza 
et al. 1997; Rockstrom et al. 2009; White 
et al. 2016). These concerns demonstrate that eco- 
nomics, as currently practiced, is unable to solve 
the issue of sustainability. 

Without well-managed and smooth-running 
economies, societies would collectively have 
much lower standards of living. The interconnec- 
tedness of the global economy, and its link to 
standards of living, was quite visible after the 
financial crisis of 2008, when economic instability 
caused many people to lose their homes and jobs 
and negatively impacted their well-being. Though 
the crisis also led to a reduction in pollution as 
business activity slowed, few would label the 
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negative social impacts that resulted from the 
economic downturn as an ideally sustainable solu- 
tion. Many of the inputs to economic activities 
come from raw materials sourced from the envi- 
ronment, yet economic models frequently fail to 
capture the cost of environmental degradation 
caused by pollution or post-consumer wastes 
(Costanza et al. 1997). As societies seek to grow 
economic activity, there is a need to ensure that 
increasing GDP does not negatively affect the 
supporting environment. 


Social Dimensions 
The second core dimension of sustainability is the 
social component (Brundtland 1987; IPCC 2014; 
White et al. 2016). Sustainability is ultimately an 
anthropocentric notion; it relates primarily to 
objectives and outcomes intended to maintain or 
improve standards of living for current and future 
human populations. Brundtland expressly 
addressed the social component when talking 
about meeting the needs of societies today and 
tomorrow; these needs are directly associated 
with increasing the quality of life for all global 
citizens. Common social objectives associated 
with sustainability include reducing poverty, hun- 
ger, and disease as well as increasing access to 
education, clean drinking water, and basic health 
services (United Nations General Assembly 2015). 
Any policy initiative with positive economic or 
environmental outcomes which does not also pro- 
vide for positive social benefits cannot be 
described as fully sustainable. The need to balance 
environmental responsibility in a way that does 
not exacerbate inequalities of socioeconomic sta- 
tus or other challenges faced by disadvantaged 
populations is a key component of work done by 
the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) in a variety of their reports but primarily in 
their human security chapters (IPCC 2014). 
Though addressing climate change is an environ- 
mentally and economically significant challenge, 
any solutions which create detrimental outcomes 
for disadvantaged populations are likely to be 
unsustainable over the long term. Thus the recent 
Paris Agreement on climate change has provi- 
sions which stress the need to increase human 
security and promote sustainable development 
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while also working to curb the greenhouse gas 
emissions which have led to climate change. 


Environmental Dimensions 

The most salient dimension of sustainability for 
many people is the environmental component. 
The need to address ever-worsening environmen- 
tal degradation is often the primary rationale for 
developing policies, plans, and programs related 
to sustainability. The USA drafted the world’s first 
comprehensive environmental legislation, the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969; this 
act has been updated numerous times since its 
introduction, and many other governments 
(national and subnational) have also enacted envi- 
ronmental protection legislation. Additionally, 
many jurisdictions now require environmental 
assessment of development projects and strategic 
actions prior to implementation (Bond 
et al. 2012). Many of these assessment practices 
focus on limiting the negative environmental 
impacts of policies and projects as well as offering 
mechanisms to increase stakeholder consultation 
around environmental issues. Sustainability also 
encompasses management of upstream resources, 
and a host of efforts have been developed around 
environmentally responsible management of the 
forestry and fishing sectors, among many others, 
to ensure that the collective human enterprise does 
not draw down too heavily on the natural resource 
base which supports the global economy 
(Costanza et al. 1997; Cashore et al. 2007; 
Rockstrom et al. 2009). 


Integrating Three Ethical Traditions 
Under the Heading of Sustainability 


Each of the three dimensions of sustainability has 
an extensive body of literature related to ethics. 
My goal is not to summarize in full each of these 
traditions. Rather, this section highlights a few 
areas to provide a starting point to begin thinking 
about the complexity of determining what is eth- 
ical when developing governance strategies 
related to sustainability. 

A common exercise for thinking about ethics 
puts people in the position of deciding whether to 
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allow a train to continue along a track that has five 
people working on it or to divert the train to 
another track on which only one worker is at 
risk. This simple linear exercise can provoke sub- 
stantial debate about the morality and ethics of 
making such a decision. Translating this example 
to the concept of sustainability would require an 
examination of the near-term impacts on the 
workers in question from a single train and also 
consider multiple trains on converging tracks each 
with different numbers of workers at risk. The 
decision-making process could be further compli- 
cated by factoring in the well-being of the passen- 
gers on all trains, the mechanical stresses of 
switching tracks, costs of making such changes, 
and impacts these decisions could have on future 
riders of the transit system. The complexity of 
addressing issues related to climate change can 
be staggering; moving beyond this single topic 
to encompass the full spectrum of sustainability 
is more challenging by orders of magnitude 
(Rockstrom et al. 2009; IPCC 2014). The decision 
about what is an ethical solution in matters of 
sustainability can rarely be simplified to simple 
arithmetic calculations of near-term effects. This 
said, the inability to gauge the point at which 
solutions can be said to be ultimately sustainable 
does mean that no action should be taken or that it 
is acceptable for decision-makers to avoid making 
a decision due to the complexity. Rather, just as in 
the case of the train operator, developing ethical 
strategies related to sustainability must rely on as 
comprehensive an understanding of the situation 
as the facts at hand provide. Fortunately, sustain- 
ability allows for adaptive management; such that 
if one determines that past decisions are leading 
down the wrong track, then there is an opportunity 
to change directions later toward a more idealized 
long-term outcome. 


Environmental Ethics 

There are numerous well-developed streams of 
research on environmental ethics. Perhaps the 
most well-known approach advocates a deep- 
ecology or deep-green position (Costanza 
et al. 1997; White et al. 2016). This ethical 
positioning stresses the primacy of natural 
systems over human society and organizations. 
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The moral or ethical approach here is to consider 
humans and society as being a part of nature. In 
this line of reasoning, there is no ethical impera- 
tive to preserve human life if it comes at the 
expense of nature. A deep ecological perspective 
would suggest that any prioritization of humanity 
over nature will eventually lead to society’s eco- 
logical footprint extending past natural carrying 
capacities, which could lead to a cycle of popula- 
tion overshoot and collapse. 


Social Ethics 

This is perhaps the most-discussed domain of 
ethics and so will not be explored to a great degree 
in this chapter. Ethics originated as a type of moral 
philosophy primarily concerned with human well- 
being and determinations about whether the way 
individuals treat each other is moral or amoral, 
right or wrong, or just or criminal. There are long 
traditions of exploring ethical behavior in reli- 
gious, philosophical, and political domains. The 
key dimension to remember about this domain is 
that social ethics is primarily focused on how 
people treat others in society and members of 
other societies; there is little concern for 
non-sentient individuals who comprise the animal 
or plant kingdoms nor for nature writ large. 


Economic Ethics 

This is perhaps the most complex of the three 
dimensions of sustainability to explore in terms 
of ethics. Economics as a general academic disci- 
pline, and economists as individuals, strive to 
improve human well-being but often overlook 
how that goal is fundamentally entwined with 
ethics (DeMartino 2011). The global economy is 
currently dominated by the neoclassical school of 
thought, but there are numerous traditions which 
can influence policy-making that also fall under 
the broad heading of economics, e.g., classical, 
Marxist, Keynesian, Austrian, etc. (Costanza 
et al. 1997). All of these approaches seek to 
increase or support society; yet they do so in 
very different ways or even in similar ways with 
very different rationales. For example, neoclassi- 
cal economists would stress the best way to 
increase well-being is through a free market and 
that the most socially beneficial thing a 
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corporation can do is generate profit for share- 
holders while those aligned with Marxist tradition 
would argue that organizations should exist to 
better society and not shareholders. Many econo- 
mists might suggest unregulated markets are 
superior to regulated markets; however, while 
the neoclassical school feels this stems from trust 
in individual consumers to do the right things for 
themselves, the Austrian school suggests that 
markets are perhaps too complicated for individ- 
uals to interfere with without causing more harm 
than good. 

There is no possible way to reconcile all of the 
ethical traditions of these various economic per- 
spectives within a short section. However, there 
are a few things to note when thinking about 
sustainability and economics. First is that while 
the modern global economy is mainly comprised 
of capitalist economies, there are variety of ways 
that capitalism is practiced in various countries. 
The second main takeaway for readers is that just 
as there are a variety of ways of conceptualizing 
the interface of human society and the environ- 
ment, so there is a variety of ways of approaching 
social well-being in economic theory. Ecological 
economists are most closely related to deep- 
ecological perspectives, while many who study 
environmental economics are more closely related 
to neoclassical approaches to studying how natu- 
ral resources support local and global economies 
(Costanza et al. 1997). Many of the economic 
traditions which expressly focus on the natural 
environment offer a more accessible path to con- 
sider economic ethics as it relates to sustainability. 

Just as there are numerous ways of thinking 
about social well-being or humanity’s relation- 
ships with nature, there are a wide variety of 
approaches in economic theory. While this serves 
to increase the number of variables involved when 
deciding about the ethics of sustainability in an 
abstract way, it also opens the door for a wide 
number of approaches which may be considered 
ethical in practice depending on where, how, or 
why they are implemented. This wide variety of 
niche approaches can help enable the develop- 
ment of a more collective agreement around eth- 
ical guidelines for the development of sustainable 
policies, plans, or programs by providing a 
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number of examples which can be compared 
against each other. Using a pairwise system of 
comparative evaluation allows us to avoid the 
inherent complexity of determining a theoretically 
ideal approach based on first principles and allows 
us to compare the rich nuances which exist among 
different approaches. 


Practical Guidance for Developing 
Ethical Sustainability Strategies 


There is no easy way to combine environmental, 
social, and economic dimensions of sustainability 
without clashing ideas about morality and ethics. 
While this theme has permeated the entire chapter, 
it is important to stress that this does not mean it is 
impossible to make some decisions regarding how 
to achieve more sustainable ends. In fact, 
approaching sustainability with ethical consider- 
ations foremost in mind is potentially the best 
way to keep all three dimensions of sustainability 
in balance and ensure developing positive policy 
outcomes. 

The most commonly used approach to ensure 
that strategies intended to achieve sustainability 
goals are ethically founded is to consult a wide 
variety of stakeholders, including scientific 
researchers, during the policy-planning process. 
This removes the paralyzing pressure felt by pub- 
lic policy professionals or government ministers 
who feel forced to make all the decisions alone. 
By including a wider array of voices, it is less 
likely that any one stakeholder group will feel 
that the final policy solution unjustly penalizes 
them. This section looks at three approaches to 
ensuring multiple stakeholders and scientific evi- 
dence are involved in the development and adop- 
tion of sustainability strategies: cross-sectoral 
partnerships, following the precautionary princi- 
ple, and using impact assessment processes. 

Cross-sectoral partnerships are highly effective 
in developing governance strategies which have 
the support of the public and private sectors as 
well as civil society more generally (Cashore 
et al. 2007). These approaches are sometimes 
referred to as partnered governance. These part- 
nerships should involve multiple individuals and 
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stakeholder organizations when developing strat- 
egies intended to further aims associated with 
sustainability. Partnered governance has demon- 
strated the ability to realize effective outcomes in 
education, civic planning, industry self- 
regulation, environmental governance, and many 
other areas. One specific area which holds much 
promise is in the development of sustainability 
standards. These standards have supported the 
adoption of sustainable practices in industries 
like fishing, forestry, and coffee, palm oil, and 
chemical production (Cashore et al. 2007). Some 
of the best-known sustainability standards include 
fair-trade coffee, the Marine Stewardship Council 
(MSC), the Forest Stewardship Council (FSC), 
and the Roundtable on Sustainable Palm Oil 
(RSPO) which support sustainable governance 
through the involvement of various state and 
non-state actors. 

Working on determining ethical guidance for 
developing sustainability standards should 
involve appropriate scientific investigation of 
environmental conditions and potential risks. 
One way of considering the ethics of any given 
situation is to use the precautionary principle. At 
the core of this concept is the notion of making 
ethical decisions based on the potential impacts of 
plausible risks to the environment, public health, 
and technology. “Born of environmental consid- 
erations, the precautionary principle has since 
matured into an ethical principle with a far broader 
scope and the potential value of the precautionary 
principle as a policy guide should be envisaged” 
(World Commission on the Ethics of Scientific 
Knowledge and Technology 2005). 

Another approach to bringing science and 
stakeholders into the evaluation and development 
of sustainability strategies is through adopting 
impact assessment processes. A wide variety of 
these approaches have been developed; many 
practitioners and researchers who focused on 
improving these assessment processes are mem- 
bers of the International Association for Impact 
Assessment (IAIA). Though early-stage environ- 
mental impact assessment started with a focus on 
large-scale development processes, there are 
now a host of techniques which support evaluat- 
ing sustainability programs, health and social 
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policies, strategic decision-making, and the cumu- 
lative impacts of the human enterprise (Bond 
et al. 2012). Guidance around impact assessment 
processes stress multi-stakeholder engagement 
processes when they are used as an approval 
mechanism and the need to monitor decisions 
after they have been made to ensure that interven- 
tions are achieving desired outcomes. 

A final consideration is for national and sub- 
national governments to avoid setting goals, but 
rather adopt goals from other organizations. This 
could include adopting the challenge of reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions to help mitigate climate 
change or focusing on the United Nation’s Sustain- 
able Development Goals (United Nations General 
Assembly 2015). Many of these goals are deter- 
mined by multiple stakeholders and adopt signifi- 
cant scientific input. This approach helps to support 
an ethical rationale for pursuing sustainability and 
provides clear targets to evaluate success. 

All of these approaches are presented as ways 
of starting to move toward ethical policy develop- 
ment processes when addressing challenges 
related to the environment, social well-being, 
and economic development. This list is by no 
means exhaustive, but is intended to give the 
reader a sense of how stakeholder collaboration 
and scientific research support the development of 
governance strategies related to sustainability. 


Conclusion 


Achieving sustainable outcomes is not an easy 
proposition nor is balancing ethical concerns 
when developing strategies intended to realize 
them. There is a need to balance multiple stake- 
holder voices, as well as the perspectives of stake- 
holders who cannot raise their own voice. Though 
the ethics of sustainability are complex, this chal- 
lenge can be overwhelmed by basic good gover- 
nance approaches which involve stakeholders, 
leverage scientific research, and seek to do less 
harm while striving to improve the well-being of 
society. Addressing the ethics of sustainability is 
an ongoing challenge; ultimately the approaches 
which work in one jurisdiction may not work in 
others. Rather than adopting a single best practice 
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solution, the most ethically and scientifically 
appropriate approach to more sustainable gover- 
nance is to create a mosaic of strategies which all 
make incremental contributions and are tailored to 
fit the needs of different individuals and regions. 
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Synonyms 


Chief compliance officers; Chief ethics and com- 
pliance officers; Chief ethics officers; Compliance 
and ethics officers; Compliance officers; Ethics 
and compliance officers; Integrity officers 


Definition 


Ethics officers are employees of organizations 
responsible for managing ethics issues facing the 
organization both internally and externally. 


Introduction 


Ethics officers are a relatively recent phenomenon 
in organizations. Research suggests the title that 
first appeared in the United States in the 1970s, 
when Cummins, Inc., created a position that 
shares much in common with current ethics offi- 
cer job descriptions. Also, in 1978, the US Con- 
gress passed the Ethics in Government Act, which 
created the concept of an ethics official within 
each executive branch agency (ECOA Foundation 
2013). In government, the role began only in a 
limited, technical capacity, but recent advances in 
the private sector have extended into the public 
sector, such that “best practices” among ethics 
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officials now include much of what is connected 
with the private sector ethics officer. 

The role goes by many names within organi- 
zations, including compliance officer, ethics and 
compliance officer, compliance and ethics officer, 
chief ethics officer, chief ethics and compliance 
officer, chief compliance officer, ethics official, 
designated agency ethics official, integrity officer, 
and many others (Swartz 2003). While it appears 
in almost all industries, public organizations, and 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), ethics 
officer remains mostly a position not legally 
required. This “optional” status is one reason 
why the word “ethics” succeeded the former 
word “compliance” (Paine 1994). Because creat- 
ing the role is mostly a voluntary decision by 
organizational executives, only larger organiza- 
tions, for the most part, choose to create an ethics 
officer position as the leader of their ethics pro- 
gram (also known as “compliance programs” or 
“ethics and compliance programs”). One industry, 
securities (e.g., broker dealers), still uses the term 
compliance officer exclusively in a mandatory, 
regulatory context, such that it has almost no 
connection to ethics or ethics officers. 


The Evolution of Ethics Officers 


Ethics officers first appeared in the 1970s as a 
result of the evolution of the modern business 
ethics movement on university and college cam- 
puses (Weber and Fortun 2005). The role of US 
business in the 1972 Watergate scandal (e.g., 
secret contributions to the Committee for the 
Reelection of the President) and the Lockheed 
Corporation’s Japanese bribery scandal 
(1976) motivated business school’s to focus on 
the practical application of ethics in business, 
rather than look at business ethics solely as a 
branch of applied moral philosophy. Business 
ethics professors drew from many writings, 
including those of “the father of economics,” 
Adam Smith, who was a moral philosopher. As 
Wall Street and other business leaders extolled 
Smith and his views on laissez-faire economics, 
the professors revealed that Smith believed 
laissez-faire would work only if businessmen 
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chose to run their operations ethically, obviating 
the need for government ownership or excessive 
regulation (Rasberry 2000). 

As the 1970s progressed into the 1980s, vari- 
ous technological and social changes motivated 
the proliferation of ethics officers. First, the wide 
expansion of cable television (TV) in the United 
States opened a channel of information to citizens 
that had previously been controlled by only four 
networks and a few powerful newspapers. The 
popularity of cable TV brought not only new 
networks, including CNN and Fox, but also a 
larger supply of information — including informa- 
tion about corporate misconduct — due to a shift to 
24 h per day of programming. Second, the devel- 
opment of personal computers in the early 1980s 
led to Internet discussion groups and “listservs” 
that significantly increased flows of specialized 
information among interested parties around the 
world. When it might have been possible to 
“cover up” an act of corporate misconduct in the 
past, the personal computer empowered common 
consumers around the world to report such inci- 
dents. And third, also in the 1980s, primarily local 
and regional economies evolved into a truly 
global economy, which demanded common stan- 
dards of business conduct beyond the 200-plus 
sets of national laws and regulations. In multina- 
tional companies, it was easier and more practical 
to train employees to honor common standards of 
ethical conduct than it was to teach every law, 
regulation, and ordinance in each country the 
employee visited or did business with (DiPiazza 
2001). 

In the early to mid-1980s, these new cable 
networks and personal computers became filled 
with stories of corporate fraud, including infa- 
mous examples of the US Department of Defense 
paying private contractors $435 each for thou- 
sands of $5 hammers and $640 each for thousands 
of $7 toilet seats. These scandals led to the crea- 
tion of three government commissions — the US 
Sentencing Commission (USSC) (1984), the 
Treadway Commission (1985), and the Packard 
Commission (1986) — that, among many other 
accomplishments, challenged businesses to take 
more responsibility for preventing fraud and 
misconduct. 
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The Packard Commission resulted in the 1986 
creation of the Defense Industry Initiative on 
Business Ethics and Conduct (DII), a voluntary 
program that listed six components of an effective 
corporate ethics program (ECOA Foundation 
2013). Overseeing the implementation of these 
new “business ethics and compliance” compo- 
nents within each major defense contractor was a 
new, full-time job, so what was at the time only a 
handful of ethics officers around the world 
quickly became dozens. In 1991, the USSC pur- 
sued the same goal by publishing guidelines for 
sentencing organizations. A footnote in the guide- 
lines followed the DII’s lead by listing seven 
components of “an effective program to prevent 
and detect misconduct.” Among these seven com- 
ponents was one that required the organization 
identify a person with “day-to-day” responsibility 
for running the compliance program (www.ussc. 
gov/guidelines/20 1 6-guidelines-manual/2016-ch 
apter-8, 2016). By the mid-1990s, dozens of 
ethics officers had become hundreds. Today, 
over 95% of Fortune 500 corporations have 
some version of an ethics officer, as do most US 
colleges and universities and many other large for- 
profit and nonprofit organizations (Treviño 
et al. 2014). 

The sudden growth of this new type of organi- 
zational leader led to the creation in 1992 of the 
Ethics Officer Association (EOA) by Michael 
Hoffman and Craig Dreilinger (Adobor 2006). 
Its first gathering of 19 ethics officers revealed 
the need for a new organization and a new field. 
Why not simply be part of the Society of Human 
Resource Management, the association of human 
resource (HR) professionals? Because the govern- 
ment hearings that resulted in the USSC guide- 
lines revealed that the US government did not 
want ethics officers to be located in HR, which 
was evolving into a profession focused on 
partnering with and empowering corporate man- 
agers. The government, in contrast, wanted ethics 
officers to stand up to managers who committed 
misconduct and report them to the government if 
necessary. 

Why not be a part of the American Corporate 
Counsel Association, the association of in-house 
attorneys? Because many public leaders and 
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others felt that compliance officers housed in the 
Legal Department were preoccupied with pro- 
tecting the company from liability. Also, ethics 
officers need to be skilled in writing clearly and 
delivering training, neither of which are skills 
taught in law school. So, in 1992, those 19 corpo- 
rate representatives decided to create a new orga- 
nization that would define “ethics officer” as a 
corporate role that had never existed before: an 
employee who worked to ensure “the right (ethi- 
cal) thing” was done within the corporation, even 
if it conflicted with upper management (Hoffman 
and Rowe 2007). 

In Europe, a similar role existed in the form of 
an Ombudsman, but the US variant has more 
compliance responsibilities and focuses on pre- 
venting and uncovering misconduct rather than 
simply waiting to hear from another employee 
(www.ombudsassociation.org/Resources/Freque 
ntly-Asked-Questions/What-is-an-Organizational - 
Ombudsman.aspx, 2017). Because the ethics offi- 
cer role was originally defined as something new, 
to this day it attracts individuals from many dif- 
ferent backgrounds. While compliance officers 
were historically trained only in the law, ethics 
officers come from backgrounds including 
finance, psychology, ethics, accounting, organi- 
zational behavior, strategy, human resources, law 
enforcement, and many others. This variety of 
expertise helps the ethics officer accomplish the 
12 main components of her job: 


1. Create, lead, and represent the ethics program 
and its staff. 

2. Create and update the organization’s ethical 
standards (e.g., values, code of ethics). 

3. Create and implement ethics-related commu- 
nications (e.g., policies, awareness-building 
information). 

4. Create and implement skills-based training 
(e.g., moral sensitivity, ethical decision- 
making, moral courage, deriving principles 
from values and standards that can be turned 
into policies, moral intuition). 

5. Create and manage an Ethics Helpline (e.g., 
offers anonymity, if desired) and a program to 
prevent retaliation against employees who 
report misconduct. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


. Create and manage incentives toward ethical 


behavior and reduce the number of incentives 
to commit misconduct (e.g., 2016 Wells Fargo 
scandal), investigate allegations of misconduct, 
and ensure that employees who violated the 
organization’s ethical standards are disciplined. 


. Create monitoring policies and procedures, 


and a schedule of regular and “spot” audits, 
to ensure the ethics program achieves its goals. 


. Enhance the organization’s existing enter- 


prise risk management (ERM) plan with 
risks focused on ethics and integrity. 


. Develop and implement a plan toward 


improving the organization’s ethical culture. 
Create and implement metrics to evaluate the 
impact and effectiveness of the ethics pro- 
gram and then update and improve the pro- 
gram as a result. 

Create and maintain key relationships with 
internal stakeholders including the organiza- 
tion’s chief executive officer, president, chief 
operating officer, chairperson of the board, 
chairperson of the audit committee, chief 
finance officer, chief legal officer, chief learn- 
ing officer, chief strategy officer, corporate 
secretary, head of internal audit, head of com- 
munications, head of security, and others. 
Create and maintain key relationships with 
external stakeholders including the media, 
representatives from governments in which 
the organization operates, customers/clients, 
leaders of communities where the organiza- 
tion operates, and others. 


Within the organization, the ethics officer is 


responsible for many ethics-related issues, though 
the list changes according to industry, countries in 
which the organization operates, and other 
criteria. A common list of issues an ethics officer 
is responsible for includes: 


General business ethics issues (e.g., breaking 
promises or otherwise violating commitments; 
lying, deception, and other types of dishonesty; 
lack of integrity; unfairness; disrespect; other 
violations of the organization’s values) 

Criminal compliance (i.e., compliance with 
criminal laws; some chief ethics officers 
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manage compliance officers who oversee reg- 
ulatory compliance, while others work with a 
chief compliance officer responsible for regu- 
latory compliance) 

Conflicts of interest, self-dealing, and 
corporate opportunities (e.g., an employee 
stealing an opportunity that belongs to the 
organization) 

Unfair business practices (e.g., bid-rigging) 
Fraud (e.g., from multi-billion dollar schemes 
like Bernie Madoff to falsifying an entry in an 
expense report) 

Confidential or proprietary information (e.g., 
inappropriate use or theft of information 
belonging to the organization) 

Bribery and kickbacks (i.e., violating anti- 
corruption laws and regulations) 

Gifts and entertainment (1.e., “the ethics side” 
of bribery, where an employee gives or 
receives gifts or entertainment in a way that 
could or does alter her decision-making against 
the best interest of the organization) 
Retaliation (i.e. an employee retaliating 
against another employee because the latter 
used the helpline or otherwise helped the orga- 
nization identify another employee who com- 
mitted misconduct) 

Use of company assets (1.e., an employee 
secretly using 20 laptops belonging to the orga- 
nization to run her own, separate business on 
the side) 

Sexual harassment 

Discrimination 

Theft 

Competitive intelligence, espionage, and other 
anticompetitive behavior (e.g., violations of 
antitrust laws or regulations or stealing infor- 
mation from competitors) 

Favoritism (e.g., promoting a friend even 
though she isn’t the highest-qualified candidate) 
Insider trading (1.e., trading stocks on inside 
information whether it’s illegal or simply 
unethical) 

Accounting irregularities/accurate reporting 
(in response to the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, the 
ethics officer must invite employees and non- 
employees to contact her if they are aware of 
accounting irregularities) 
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Current issues facing ethics officers are split 
between positive developments and negative real- 
ities. Among the latter is something that has 
plagued ethics officers from the beginning: a 
lack of respect among other leaders in the organi- 
zation as well as externally (Treviño et al. 2014). 
Generations of businesspersons who never read 
Adam Smith mistakenly believe the sole purpose 
of business is to earn a profit and, thereby, that 
ethics has no value except in rare instances when it 
can increase profits. Fortunately, better ethics edu- 
cation in business schools is slowly eroding this 
fallacy, but it is still the case that many employees, 
managers, and executives do not understand, 
appreciate, or respect their ethics officer or the 
role she plays. 

Feeding this disrespect is the difficulty associ- 
ated with proving that the ethics officer is doing a 
good job (ECOA Foundation 2008). Think about 
it: if the ethics officer succeeds in improving the 
organization’s ethical culture, then maybe mis- 
conduct that would have happened does not. But 
how does one measure this? How does an organi- 
zation calculate the return on investment on mis- 
conduct that did not happen? 

Another problem facing ethics officers is the 
legal profession’s efforts to control the field. 
Ethics officers were born from the fact that com- 
pliance officers in the 1960s, 1970s, and early 
1980s repeatedly failed to prevent preventable 
corporate misconduct. In the late 1980s and the 
1990s, well over 90% of ethics officers were 
attorneys, but that number has dropped every 
year since (ECOA Foundation 2008). As recently 
as 2014, the Ethics and Compliance Officer Asso- 
ciation (the new name of the EOA as of 2005) 
revealed that less than one-half of its members 
were attorneys. The legal profession has been 
fighting this loss of power by pressing general 
counsels to convince their CEOs that ethics offi- 
cers must be attorneys. 

Many attorneys serving as ethics officers 
ignore the ethics parts of the job, in an effort to 
return the role to its original position as a compli- 
ance officer. To achieve its goal, the legal com- 
munity and others created a trade group — Society 
for Corporate Compliance and Ethics (SCCE) — to 
compete with the Ethics and Compliance Officer 
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Association. Despite the word “ethics” in its title, 
the SCCE never has featured an ethics expert 
in its leadership (www.corporatecompliance.org/ 
AboutSCCE/SCCEEmployees.aspx, 2017). 

Another negative reality began in the early 
2000s when the vendor community invented a 
new phrase, “governance, risk, and compliance,” 
or GRC, to remove ethics from the programs run 
by ethics officers. GRC’s proponents market it as 
the “solution” for organizations uncomfortable 
with the “softness” of ethics. Still other vendors 
replace the word ethics with “reputation,” such 
that the ethics officer’s goal is limited to pro- 
jecting a positive image of the organization, rather 
than actually working to improve the ethics of the 
organization’s behavior. 

A final challenge confronting ethics officers 
revolves around what makes their role so 
unique. Employment in the United States is at 
will, meaning organizations can fire employees 
for any reason other than rare exceptions (e.g., 
discrimination). Ethics officers represent the first 
in-house role where the highest priority is to “do 
the right thing,” even if doing so conflicts with the 
actions of, for example, the CEO. In other words, 
if the ethics officer performs her role properly, 
then she must confront the CEO or another exec- 
utive if he is committing misconduct. The prob- 
lem is, under employment at will, the CEO can 
easily solve his problem by firing the ethics offi- 
cer. Over 100 ethics officers have lost their jobs in 
scenarios like this. 

A solution to this problem is employment con- 
tracts, whereby the ethics officer if hired under a 
contract that stipulates can be fired only under 
specific, legitimate circumstances and only with 
the approval of the chairperson of the board of 
directors or its audit committee. While this is an 
excellent solution, it is believed that fewer than 
5% of ethics officers possess employment con- 
tracts (ECOA Foundation 2013). A similar chal- 
lenge is that most ethics officers are not covered 
by their organization’s directors and officers’ lia- 
bility insurance, even though they are as likely as 
anyone in the organization to be called to testify in 
a court case. 

On the positive front, ethics officers are seeing 
several advancements in the field. First, while 
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most early ethics officers reported to the general 
counsel, “best practice” today has them reporting 
to the CEO, the COO, or even the chairperson of 
the board’s audit committee (Hoffman et al. 
2008). The strongest motivator for this improve- 
ment came from the Office of Inspector General of 
the US Department of Health and Human Services 
(OIG). Repeated failures in programs led by gen- 
eral counsels leading up to the early 1990s pushed 
the OIG to mandate that a program could not 
qualify as effective if it resided in the Legal 
Department. 

Additionally, the importance of ethics in the 
work of ethics officers has been supported by 
recent global standards. First were the 2004 and 
2010 updates to the USSC guidelines, when the 
word “ethics” or “ethical” was added to the legis- 
lation 62 times (www.ussc.gov/guidelines/2016- 
guidelines-manual/2016-chapter-8, 2016). In 
2010, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development published its Good Practice 
Guidance on Internal Controls, Ethics, and Com- 
pliance, which highlighted the importance of 
ethics for the first time at a global level. In 2014, 
the prestigious International Standards Organiza- 
tion published ISO 19600, a new standard on 
compliance management that acknowledged the 
importance of business ethics. ISO repeated this 
acknowledgement in its more recent ISO 37001 
standard addressing anti-corruption. 

Other issues that represent a significant portion 
of an ethics officer’s time include: 


e Ethical culture — What does an “ethical cul- 
ture” look like and how can one measure the 
ethics of an organization’s culture? 

e Whistleblowing — The 2013 actions of 
Edward Snowden has risen the profile of 
whistleblowing. Is it a good, courageous 
thing for an insider to blow the whistle when 
efforts to address misconduct internally have 
failed? Or is such external reporting a violation 
of the insider’s commitments to protect confi- 
dential information? 

e Transparency and social media — The 
prevalence of employees and others with 
smartphones, that can record video or audio 
and instantly access the Internet, offers ethics 
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officers new opportunities to invite employees 
and customers to shine a light on misconduct 
within the organization. 

e Behavioral ethics — Scholars have delivered 
extraordinary research in the early 2000s on 
the psychology behind misconduct. Ethics offi- 
cers now have numerous tools and other 
resources to help them reduce incentives 
toward unethical behavior and even measure 
the ethics of prospective employees during the 
hiring process. 

e Corporate social responsibility (CSR)-— CSR is 
a branch of business ethics, yet the two fields 
evolved within organizations separately. Now 
that both have achieved greater power, ethics 
officers seek to combine the ethics program 
with the organization’s CSR or sustainability 
program to ensure they integrate with and com- 
plement, rather than conflict, with one another. 


Conclusion 


The concept of an ethics officer took off in the 
early 1990s and now involves tens of thousands of 
individuals around the world. While the field has 
grown, it continues to face threats from internal 
and external forces. The Ethics and Compliance 
Officer Association was once a stalwart leader of 
the field, looking out for its members’ interests 
and working to direct the field’s evolution, but in 
2014 its board combined it with another organi- 
zation and changed its name. For the first time in 
its history, the organization features no one with a 
background in ethics among its management 
(www.ethics.org/about/staff, 2017). 

The field had been focused on whether to 
evolve into a profession, such that ethics officers 
would need to be certified or licensed. Strong 
arguments appear on both side of the debate. For 
now, certain law schools (e.g., Université de 
Cergy-Pointoise in France) and business schools 
(e.g., Leeds School of Business at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, in the United States) 
have created degree programs that invite students 
to a more formal education on how to excel as 
an ethics officer. Finally, the future of ethics 
officers lies in their ability to earn respect among 
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their organizational colleagues, so much so that 
they earn “a seat at the table” where the 
highest executives discuss strategy, such that 
ethics officers truly can improve the ethics of the 
organization by being a factor in decisions from 
the outset. 
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Synonyms 


Ethics in administrative action 


Introduction 


Public policies are the means through which pol- 
itics allocate values (Easton 1965). Hence, public 
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policies have to do with the proper indication of 
problems to be solved in a society and to the 
choice whether (and eventually how) the public 
authorities should act, in order to solve those 
problems (Donahue 2003). 

In such a complex context, the role of ethics is 
potentially basic: according to a famous paradox, 
because other issues are more important than 
ethics, ethics is more important than any issue 
(Thompson 1992). In fact, ethics refers to the 
group of rules and values functioning as standards 
to assess the integrity of a subject’s action 
(Huberts 2014). 

The topic of ethics policy has been the object 
of various studies, in different scientific fields, 
since the 1970s. They regard both ethics of the 
general choices taken by administration in the 
public interest and ethics of the public servants’ 
behavior. Actually, the details of the concept are 
not totally shared in a compared perspective. 
Generally speaking, in Europe, public integrity 
is related with “thinking” and with “doing”; 
it has to do with professionalism and has an 
important organizational side. In the USA, 
ethical decision-making is often assumed to be 
at the core of good management and it is fre- 
quently linked with administrative reforms 
(Cox et al. 2009). 


Preliminary Concepts and Theoretical 
Background 


Both public officials and the public at large should 
be provided with a common frame of reference, 
regarding the principles and standards to be 
applied. 

There are essentially two models in the study 
of public ethics: ethics of the sovereign good and 
ethics of the service of goods (Radhika 2012). The 
former aims at producing a set of guidelines about 
what is good in a collective perspective, but its 
weak point is that it is normally not able to take 
into consideration all the relevant variables (for 
instance, financial sustainability of administrative 
decisions). Ethics of the service of goods, instead, 
lays on the idea that people can choose what they 
need and they can enter into agreements with each 
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other to obtain what they consider good; but, of 
course, this view leads to individualism. 

Moreover, in making ethical decisions, three 
main approaches may be followed. First, 
according to the virtue/intuition approach, a per- 
son, who knows what being moral means, shows 
honesty, integrity, and fairness in his/her behavior. 
Second, the deontological approach is based on a 
set of agreed principles to guide public action. 
Third, the teleological approach is based on the 
evaluation of the consequences of the action 
(Rosenbloom et al. 2009). Notwithstanding the 
three criteria are often used in combination, ethics 
is an aspiration to ideal excellence and therefore it 
is almost impossible to implement, fulfill, and 
measure it in its practical results. 

As it was clearly shown in the field of contrast 
to corruption, there is in reality no way to cor- 
rectly measure ethics (or its breaches) 
(Anechiarico and Jacobs 1996). Public policies 
aiming at it must always make a comparison, in 
terms of proportionality, between the means 
employed and the desired results. So, public ethics 
is not an absolute value in itself, and the ethical 
choice in public administration cannot be reduced 
to the alternative between following or not fol- 
lowing the rules: ethics and legality are not 
synonyms. 

Administration has an ethic duty to observe the 
rules in force, but specific rules of law may be 
non-ethic or they may conduct to non-ethic con- 
crete effects. Therefore, ethics policy may be 
concerned with producing and implementing 
best practices, in order to comply with the statutes 
in force and, at the same time, to make public 
action more and more compatible with ethics. 
This needs a careful balance among values, 
because the respect for ethical standards may go 
beyond the legal requirements. A good example 
of this tension is the legal and administrative 
treatment of whistle-blowing, which is very dif- 
ferent (and sometimes absent) in the various legal 
systems. It starts being encouraged by some leg- 
islators to overcome severe phenomena of malad- 
ministration; however, there are cross-cultural 
differences in the ethical perception of this tool, 
which is based on the dilemma of conflicting 
loyalties. 
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From the point of view of fair administration, it 
is important to grasp the distinction between dis- 
cretionary and non-discretionary power. Only the 
former, in fact, requires officers to balance inter- 
ests while emitting individual measures and, in 
such cases, a deeper attention for ethical values 
must be paid. Of course, a basic (even if prelimi- 
nary) question regards how public interest itself 
has to be identified: approximately, one could say 
that it is the greatest good for the greatest number, 
but the respect for minorities and dissenting 
voices is an (ethic as well as legal) priority. 

The benchmark is the indication of a shared 
group of principles. The most important and most 
ancient ones are, of course, the respect for the rule of 
law, impartiality and equal treatment, whose main 
corollaries are transparency and accountability. 
Transparency is at present considered in many coun- 
tries as a basic value, not only with reference to 
administrative action in strict sense, but also with 
reference to the exercise of public power in general 
(accordingly, for instance, various statutes, all over 
Europe, regulate access to public information, 
especially in light of the 2009 Council of Europe 
Convention on Access to Official Documents: 
https://www.coe.int/en/web/conventions/full-list/-/ 
conventions/rms/0900001680084826). Account- 
ability, reliability, and participation by the private 
stakeholders (in the emission of individual mea- 
sures) and by population at large (in rule-making, 
programming, and planning action) have progres- 
sively been affirmed, in the statutes, in the case law 
of administrative courts and in the best practices. 


Ethics Policy in Transforming Context 


In the latest years, the scientific and practical 
approach to ethics policy has changed its physi- 
ognomy, because of the recent deep mutations in 
administrative action, essentially due to three 
main different factors: privatization, globaliza- 
tion, and the impact of modern technologies 
(MacKinnon and Fiala 2015). 

Privatization has regarded, since the second 
half of the XX century, many legal systems and 
has determined the progressive contraction of 
public bodies from certain fields, being replaced 
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by (at least formally) private subjects. Conse- 
quently, in those areas, the administrative involve- 
ment is not direct anymore and turns to rule- 
making and supervising. Therefore, open issues 
arise, in the perspective (from a side) of assuring 
as well the protection of the public interest and 
(from the other side) of avoiding maladministra- 
tion in the interweaving with profit-oriented 
activities. An indirect effect, coming from 
privatization, regards the indication of criteria 
for public ethics. The mutual approaching of pri- 
vate and public law has produced a sort of osmotic 
relationship between behavioral rules. In fact, 
besides the (so to say) “traditional” principles of 
fair administration, new parameters have been 
acquiring value. Among the “new” administrative 
principles, efficiency, efficacy, reduction of costs 
and good performance levels are comprised. Such 
principles are especially linked with service pro- 
viding duties and customer satisfaction, where an 
interesting tool is the progressive diffusion of 
Citizen’s Charters. 

Another important element of change regards 
globalization. As it is well known, globalization 
nowadays regards every field of life, here com- 
prised public law. The interaction among national 
legal systems and the supranational ones has 
determined a fragmentation of powers and 
responsibilities. So, there is a strong necessity to 
set out (if not directly binding specific common 
rules, at least) common principles about good 
administration. 

The last, but not least, element has to do with 
modern technologies, whose development clearly 
has changed the technique of administrative 
action — in itself and in communication with pri- 
vate parties — and has also created new possible 
chances of maladministration and corruption. 

All these factors of complexity require the 
respect for paradigms of professionalism and 
expertise by public servants. 


The Role of Codes of Ethics 


The emission of codes of ethics may be useful in 
managing the complex problem of public ethics 
(Meine and Dunn 2013; Ochoa and Graycar 2016). 
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This is a best practice in many legal systems, at 
the local institutional level, at the national level, 
and even at the supranational level (for instance, in 
the European Union, the Code of Good Adminis- 
trative Behaviour was adopted by the European 
Parliament in 2001, containing both legally 
binding rules and just ethical principles: http://ec. 
europa.eu/transparency/code/_docs/code_en.pdf). 

The open issue with regard to these tools is 
their legal value. Tendentially, one could infer 
that, if there is not an expressed reference to 
them in a legal source, they work as guidelines 
to implement best practices. However, they rule 
specific behaviors which are particularly frequent 
in the field of competence of the concerned bod- 
ies. So doing, they can help officers and 
employees in avoiding not only illegal but also 
unfair conducts, indicating the link with the gen- 
eral principles. They also have the function to 
create a sort of preventive consciousness about 
the ethical dilemmas that administration must 
face in its daily action. 

The growing creation of codes of ethics to rule 
administrative behavior shows that, in the legal 
systems, there is a pending search of a balance 
between the normative and the empirical needs 
related to ethics policy. Their wide formulation 
demonstrates the difficulty of transforming ethical 
values and criteria, which are essentially relative, 
into still rules of law. 


Ethics Policy and Administrative 
Organization 


The acceptance in a legal system of ethics as a 
guide concept for public policies is likely to affect 
not only administrative action but also organiza- 
tion. From this point of view, it has to do with 
ancient mechanisms (such as simplification of 
structures and procedures, decentralization, and - 
de-bureaucratization) and with the experimenta- 
tion of more modern tools (such as citizen 
partnerships and the implementation of public 
management techniques). 

As a sort of macro-principle, the separation 
between politics and administration (frequently 
accompanied by the spoil-system rule) is 
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nowadays commonly accepted. If democracy is 
the legitimation source of the members of the 
governments, the rules about recruitment and 
career path assure competency, professionalism, 
and expertise of public servants. These issues are 
normally founded upon some national constitu- 
tional principles, such as good administration and 
loyalty of public employees that assure 
accountability. 

In the perspective of administrative organiza- 
tion, accountability may refer to a duty to respond 
to a hierarchically superior authority. In a more 
substantial perspective, it may refer to a duty to 
take responsibility for decisions in front of the 
stakeholders and of society in general. The impact 
of “hierarchical” and professional accountability 
may lead to different concrete results. Therefore, 
in the evaluation step, there is not a one-size-fits- 
all model. 

A consequence of the growing importance of 
accountability in administrative action leads, in 
many legal systems, to the rules that compel the 
appointment of an officer responsible for the sin- 
gle administrative procedures. He or she has the 
duty to maintain a constant dialogue with the 
stakeholders, in order to let them fruitfully partic- 
ipate in the decision-making process. 

Another important instrument, used in many 
legal systems (at the local, at the national, and, 
sometimes, at the supranational level, like in the 
European Union), is the institution of independent 
authorities with supervising powers and of 
ombudspersons. Taking inspiration from the Scan- 
dinavian countries, ombudspersons normally hear 
citizens’ complaints, conduct independent investi- 
gations and manage conflicts, often with the pur- 
pose to contrast maladministration. Their action is 
essentially governed by the principles of neutrality 
and fairness. As their intervention is based on 
flexibility, they are able to manage individual con- 
flicts, taking into account the specific factual ele- 
ments of each case; so doing, they can overcome 
the problems connected with administrative 
bureaucracy and formalism. Therefore, the consti- 
tution of ombudspersons can be considered as an 
expression of ethics policies, because they help in 
preventively solving conflicts and watch over the 
authorities’ action to assure good administration. 
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Quite similarly, to promote ethics policies, one 
of the most frequently used tools by the legislators is 
the creation of specific bodies aiming at contrasting 
corruption and at controlling the destination and 
distribution of public funds (for instance, in the 
USA, the federal and national Offices of Govern- 
ment Ethics: https://www.oge.gov/). 

Last, but not least, an interesting instrument is 
the accreditation system. It is used, especially to 
guide the administrative choices of public con- 
tractors, in order to grant a minimum level of 
quality to manage risks and reduce costs. The 
decisional competence is up to accredited confor- 
mity assessment bodies, working both at the 
national and at the supranational institutional 
level (for instance, in the European Union, 
https://ec.europa.eu/growth/single-market/goods/ 
building-blocks/accreditation_en). 


Ethics Policy and Administrative 
Communication 


As ethics is connected with the aim at fulfillment 
of the public interest, public reporting and the 
creation of efficient communicative circuits 
among civil society and administration plays of 
course a basic role. 

First, this is strictly linked with building a 
sense of confidence and trust from the citizens 
toward authorities. There is a sort of paradox: if, 
to be really ethic (or ethically open), administra- 
tion should search and eventually reveal all cases 
of integrity violation; at the same time, this may 
conduct to a decline of trust by the population. 
Consequently, in this perspective, the provision 
for legal tools to prevent maladministration grows 
in importance. 

Second, especially in light of the progressive 
complication of public action, a constant dialogue 
with all the stakeholders and actors is necessary, in 
order to administrate to become a learning orga- 
nization (Senge 2010). The role of society in this 
dialogue is not only to ask questions and put in 
evidence needs to be satisfied but also to suggest 
solutions and methods to face problems. 
Therefore, a deep attention to the creation and 
implementation of participatory procedures in 
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decision-making must be paid. In fact, the citi- 
zens’ “activism” is able to bring useful inputs to 
the competent authorities. 

Third, mass media may work as “sentinels” 
against corruption and maladministration. There 
are some examples of nonprofit investigative 
news organizations, which play, from this point 
of view, an important role (for instance, the Center 


for Public Integrity, founded in 1989 in the USA). 


Conclusion 


Ethics policy globally impacts on administration. 
It is able to influence both organization and action. 
Moreover, it has to do both with sound adminis- 
tration as a whole and with the individual behavior 
of servants. It regards the “internal” management 
of administrative action, but it also deals with the 
relationship of the authorities with the citizens in 
order to emit individual measures, to produce 
plans and programs, and to properly choose pri- 
vate parties as service providers. 

As cultural pluralism is a common characteris- 
tic in all modern societies, awareness of relativism 
of values should always guide public ethics poli- 
cies. Even if a small group of macro-principles are 
globally shared, in fact, they are often differently 
perceived in the various systems. 

Hence, more than aiming at specific results 
(whose value is possibly differently measured in 
different contexts), ethics policies in administra- 
tion could be pursued by ruling efficient mecha- 
nisms of checks and balances, in order to assure 
from a side the fair exercise of power and contrast 
to maladministration, from the other side a con- 
stant perception of the satisfaction level of citi- 
zens. Thus, the respect for legal procedures to 
reach good administrative decisions through a 
fair and complete inquiry step and the duty of 
public authorities to give reasons for their deci- 
sions may be important tools to grant that ethic 
public choices are taken. It is no accident that, 
even if with relevant differences, the basic rules 
governing administrative procedures are shared in 
all the national and supranational legal systems. 
To be ethical, administration must not eliminate 
conflicts that are inerasable in every society. It is 
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expected to be able to manage conflicts in order to 
take proper decisions, keeping into account all the 
relevant variables. 

Therefore, the legal tools which may be used to 
obtain good results in terms of administrative 
fairness are concretely heterogeneous. They con- 
sist of principles, legally binding rules, and best 
practices. Such a variety of instruments is perhaps 
necessary to face the different problems 
connected with the duty of public servants and 
bodies to respect criteria of integrity, also beyond 
the binding rules. 

Anyway, just punishing wrongdoing is not 
enough. On the contrary, to promote efficient 
ethics policies in administration, it is also neces- 
sary to encourage best practices and good behav- 
ior through an incentive system. 
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ethics training; Public administration ethics train- 
ing; Standard training for public officials 


Definition 


Government ethics training programs are those 
designed to teach public officials and civil service 
employees the laws, standards of conduct, and 
ethical values required of those in government 
service by the public that they serve. 


Introduction 


Integrity in public service has been identified 
globally as a governing principle of sound public 
administration. Multiple United Nations resolu- 
tions, recent promulgation of public codes of con- 
duct in nations around the world, and a growing 
body of ethics laws and regulations give witness 
to an international trend attempting to create better 
government at all levels. (See, e.g., United 
Nations Resolution A/RES/49/136 of 1994, 
United Nations Resolution A/RES/50/225 of 
1996, United Nations Resolution A/RES/56/213 
of 2002, United Nations Resolution A/RES/57/ 
277 of 2002, United Nations Resolution A/RES/ 
58/231 of 2004.) In order to implement public 
integrity programs, there has been an increasing 
focus on state training of government officials and 
employees about the ethical standards and laws 
regulating public conduct. 

Some ethical norms that are the subject of 
training are specific to the particular jurisdiction 
and national setting. However, many ethical 
norms are based on the classical and traditional 
understanding of the relationship between public 
actors and the public that they serve. When indi- 
viduals choose a career in the public sector, or a 
period of public service, they affirmatively take on 
the role of fiduciary to the people because they 
hold a position of trust and are tasked with acting 
on behalf of those they are sworn to serve. As 
stewards of the public trust, they are considered to 
have a fiduciary responsibility to act in a manner 
that is loyal to the public by putting public 
interest before personal gain, that is fair and 
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unbiased, and that fulfills duties of competency, 
integrity, accountability, and transparency. Gov- 
ernment ethics training programs seek to educate 
the public servant about these public sector 
responsibilities. 

This article first presents the history and cur- 
rent status of ethics training within context of the 
United States, the national setting in which ethics 
training is the most common and advanced. The 
article next turns to the global setting with a brief 
discussion of the United Nation’s concerns about 
public service ethics followed by highlights of 
ethics training programs in England, India, and 
China. The article concludes with recommenda- 
tions for the best practices in the provision of 
government ethics education. 


Ethics Training in the United States 


History 

The concept that government officials have special 
ethical obligations is actually quite old. In Ancient 
Greece Plato’s Laws called for death for public 
officials who took bribes (Cooper and Hutchinson 
1997, at 955d). In 1215 King John of England 
signed the Magna Carta which promised among 
other things, “To no one will we sell, to no one 
deny or delay right or justice” (Magna Carta, 
1215, at cl. 40). In 1254 King Louis the IX of 
France promulgated conflicts-of-interest rules for 
provincial governors in the Grande Ordonnance 
Pour la Réforme du Royaume (Davies et al. 2013). 
In 1781 in the United States, the Articles of Con- 
federation included bans on officials taking gifts 
from foreign kings to ensure public officials’ loy- 
alty to the people of the United States (Articles of 
Confederation, art. V). This ban was later 
enshrined in the Constitution of the United States: 


No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no Person holding any Office of Profit 
or Trust under them, shall, without the Consent of 
the Congress, accept of any present, Emolument, 
Office, or Title, of any kind whatever, from any 
King, Prince or foreign State. (US Const. art. I, $ 
9. capitalization in original) 


The US Constitution further provides that each 
chamber may “Determine the rules of its 
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proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member” (US Const., Art. L § 5). From 
1789 to 1964 for the Senate and 1967 for the 
House, each body dealt with member discipline 
on a case-by-case basis. In 1958 Congress 
established the first Code of Ethics for Govern- 
ment Service following an investigation of presi- 
dential Chief of Staff Sherman Adams. The Code 
was not legally binding, however, because it was 
adopted by a Congressional resolution — not law. 
In the 1960s ethics scandals involving the Secre- 
tary to the Majority Leader Bobby Baker in the 
Senate and Representative Adam Clayton Powell 
in the House prompted both chambers to write 
codes of conduct for members and to create per- 
manent ethics committees (Straus 2011, 2013). 

In 1965 President Johnson signed Executive 
Order 11222 which established standards of con- 
duct for Executive Branch officers and employees 
(3 CFR 1964-1965, p. 36). In the wake of Water- 
gate and the resultant distrust of government, 
Congress enacted the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978 which established the Office of Govern- 
ment Ethics (OGE) to oversee Executive Branch 
conduct. In 1993 OGE promulgated ethics rules 
for all Executive Branch agencies and depart- 
ments (OGE.Gov). 

With increasingly complex ethics rules and 
regulation, the need for ethics training for govern- 
ment officials and employees became apparent. In 
1977 the Senate Select Committee on Ethics was 
created. In 2007 the Select Committee was given 
jurisdiction to “conduct ongoing ethics training 
and awareness programs for Members of the Sen- 
ate and Senate staff.” This training is mandatory 
(2 USC § 72a-1h; Straus 2013). 

The Ethics Reform Act of 1989 established the 
House of Representatives Office of Advice and 
Education in the Committee on Ethics. The Office 
of Advice and Education was charged with “Pro- 
viding information and guidance to members, 
officers and employees of the House regarding 
any laws, rules, and regulations, and other stan- 
dards of conduct applicable to such individuals in 
their official capacities....” As of the writing of 
this article, annual ethics training is mandatory for 
all House employees. New members must take 
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training within 60 days of taking the oath of office 
(Straus 2011; Ethics.House.gov). 

The Office of Government Ethics (“OGE”) 
provides training for 4,500 ethics officials in 
more than 130 federal departments and agencies. 
These ethics officials in turn provide training for 
2.7 million federal employees. In 2013 OGE 
launched the Institute for Ethics in Government 
as the home for all of OEG’s educational offerings 
(OGE. gov). 

As government ethics programs were develop- 
ing in the US federal government, the 50 US states 
were also creating ethics commissions or commit- 
tees charged with promulgating government 
ethics rules and training requirements. As of this 
writing, almost all states offer some form of ethics 
training. The National Conference of State Legis- 
latures has complied information detailing the 
status of ethics training programs in all of the 
50 states which can be found on their website at 
NCSL.org. 

Within the states, many local government bod- 
ies including counties, municipalities, and special 
districts also have codes of conduct and ethics 
training requirements. In California, for example, 
all public officials are required to take 2 h of ethics 
training every 2 years. This is commonly known 
as AB 1234 training after the legislation passed in 
2005 (Cal. Gov. Code § 53235). 


Topics Generally Covered in Ethics Training 
Most US government ethics training programs 
focus on avoiding conflicts of interest where an 
individual has an incentive to put personal interest 
before the public good. Examples of proscribed 
conduct include governmental actions by an offi- 
cial that result in improper economic benefit for 
that official or a closely related person or entity, 
the receipt of special favors or money in exchange 
for official actions, nepotism, and the use of public 
resources for personal benefit. 

Fair process is also dealt with in government 
ethics training. In the United States, constitutional 
notions of “due process” include the premise that 
citizens are entitled to fair and unbiased decision- 
makers. Accordingly, bans on vote trading, dis- 
crimination, and unfair contracting practices are 
often covered. 
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As government officials work on behalf of the 
people, there is an ethical duty to keep the public 
informed. Topics concerning transparency, open 
meetings, public records, accountability, and 
financial disclosure laws are also frequently 
included in ethics training. 


The Training Process 
Ethics training takes many forms. It can involve 
the publication of a code of conduct and/or an 
ethics manual, videos and interactive online 
courses, or in-person training. See NCSL.org for 
details of types of ethics training across the 50 US 
states. According to Robert Wechsler in his book 
Local Government Ethics Programs, most gov- 
ernment ethics training involves a minimal class 
for new officials, a short annual class only for 
elected officials, or a simple online class or online 
materials. Wechsler criticizes these types of pro- 
grams as “inexpensive attempts to make it look 
like there is a training program.” He advocates 
in-person training as the most effective kind of 
training but cites obstacles such as expense, lack 
of training experts, and lack of perceived need as 
the reasons why government agencies do not 
engage in more in-depth live training (Wechsler 
2013.). Occasionally, special onetime in-person 
ethics training is conducted, even for entire state 
legislative bodies, in the wake of major scandals. 

Because government ethics training sessions in 
the United States are generally of short duration, 
in the United States, most programs tend to focus 
on compliance with the ethics laws and regula- 
tions of the jurisdiction. Professor Mark Davies, 
former Executive Director of the New York City 
Conflicts-of-Interest Board, has noted that 
compliance-based ethics programs are a predom- 
inant US approach wherein public servants are 
taught the explicit legal rules prohibiting defined 
conduct (Davies 2015). The value in this approach 
is that the public official or government worker is 
put on notice as to what conduct is illegal. How- 
ever, the law cannot cover every scenario and 
often merely sets a minimum standard for ethical 
conduct. 

Moreover, to maintain the public’s trust in rep- 
resentative institutions, many public servants are 
charged with the duty to avoid even the 
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appearance of impropriety. There may be conduct 
that walks the line between ethical and unethical 
behavior, is technically legal, but could compro- 
mise the public interest and destroy public trust. 
By focusing only on what is prohibited by law, 
strict compliance programs fail to address those 
areas where it is difficult to write compliance 
standards and where ethics and values rather 
than the law should inform public actions. 
Another approach to ethics training is one cen- 
tered around a government’s value. Davies 
explains this approach as one where public offi- 
cials are asked to “strive for and attain certain 
standards” (Davies 2015). Wechsler describes 
these types of standards as “regime values.” He 
identifies regime values as those values that define 
the relationship between government and the peo- 
ple that are governed such as fairness, justice, 
openness, constitutional freedoms, political 
equality, civic responsibility, and citizen partici- 
pation (Wechsler 2013). It is from these values 
that fiduciary duties of loyalty, fairness, compe- 
tency, transparency, and accountability flow. The 
problem with ethics programs based only on gen- 
eral values is that they provide very little guidance 
to what is or is not specifically prohibited by law. 


The United Nations 


In December 1996, the United Nations adopted 
the International Code of Conduct for Public 
Officials (United Nations International Code of 
Conduct for Public Officials 1997) The Code pro- 
vides “A public office, as defined by national law, 
is a position of trust, implying a duty to act in the 
public interest. Therefore, the ultimate loyalty of 
public officials shall be to the public interests of 
their country as expressed through the democratic 
institutions of government” (International Code 
of Conduct for Public Officials, par. 1). The Code 
addresses conflicts of interest, disclosure of assets, 
acceptance of gifts and favors, confidential infor- 
mation, and political activity. 

In 2003 the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted the United Nations Convention against 
Corruption (United Nations Convention Against 
Corruption 2003). There are 178 signatories to 
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Convention. The Convention provides that each 

signatory shall: 
... promote education and training programmes to 
enable them to meet the requirements for the cor- 
rect, honourable and proper performance of public 
functions and that provide them with specialized 
and appropriate training to enhance their awareness 
of the risks of corruption inherent in the perfor- 
mance of their functions. Such programmes may 
make reference to codes or standards of conduct in 
applicable areas. (United Nations Convention 
Against Corruption, Art. 7) 


The United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) works with nations to develop public 
sector training. For example, the UNDP in China 
is currently working with Chinese thought leaders 
to design anti-corruption training curriculum for 
Chinese civil servants (UNDP 2015). 

For its own employees, the United Nations has 
a highly developed ethics program as well. In 
2005 the Secretary General announced the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Ethics Office. 
According to the Ethics Office’s web page, the 
objective of the office is to: 

.. assist the Secretary-General in ensuring that all 

staff members observe and perform their functions 

consistent with the highest standards of integrity 
required by the Charter of the United Nations 


through fostering a culture of ethics, transparency 
and accountability. (http://www.un.org/en/ethics) 


As of 2014 all employees of the United Nations 
itself are required to take an online course entitled 
Ethics and Integrity at the United Nations. All 
new staff members must complete the course 
within 3 months of their entry into service at the 
United Nations (http://www.un.org/en/ethics). 


Ethics Training in the United Kingdom, 
India, and China 


The United Kingdom 

As aresult of government scandals in the 1990s, 
the United Kingdom established the Committee 
on Standards for Public Life. Under the leadership 
of Lord Michael Nolan, the Committee identified 
seven principles to guide public conduct: selfless- 
ness, integrity, objectivity, accountability, open- 
ness, honesty, and leadership. According to the 
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Committee, these principles “underpin much of 
the UK’s public sector ethical infrastructure.” The 
Nolan Committee advocated for ethics education 
as a way to promote and reinforce these principles 
of ethical conduct in public life (Committee on 
Standards in Public Life 2014). 

The United Kingdom has developed a “Fast 
Stream” graduate education program to teach 
future leaders of the British Civil Service. In addi- 
tion to field-specific training, Fast Stream partici- 
pants receive mandatory training on the Civil 
Service Code that regulates their conduct. 
In-person and online training is available. More 
information is available from the Fast Stream 
website, https://www.gov.uk/government/organi 
sations/civil-service-fast-stream. 

Ethics training is available at induction for 
Members of Parliament through the Committee 
on Standards in Public Life. Attendance is not 
compulsory, and in the past induction training 
has not been well attended. In 2015, however, 
93% of new Members of Parliament attended 
induction training (Bew 2015). 


India 

India has a reputation in the world as a country 
where corruption in government is the norm. The 
Transparency International gave India a score of 
76 out of 167 countries in its Corruption Percep- 
tion Index for 2015 (Transparency International 
2015). According to the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, India has lost hundreds of billions of dollars 
as a result of corruption since its independence 
from Great Britain in 1947 (Xu 2014). The coun- 
try is now attempting to make progress toward 
eradicating this problem. The Second Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission in its Tenth Report on 
Personnel Administration in 2008 articulated a 
need for a code of public service ethics that 
includes “integrity, impartiality, commitment to 
public service, open accountability, devotion to 
duty, and exemplary behavior” (Second Adminis- 
trative Reforms Commission 2008). 

One tool being implemented to help bring 
about a change in the ethical culture is training 
for the civil services. The Department of Person- 
nel and Training oversees an elaborate training 
scheme which includes annual week-long 
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educational programs. Classes in ethics and 
values in Government are offered as part of this 
annual training. According to India’s National 
Training Policy 2012, the objective of training 
for civil service employees is “....to develop a 
professional, impartial and efficient civil service 
that is responsive to the needs of the citizens. In 
doing so, care will be taken to emphasize the 
development of proper ethics, commitment to 
work and empathy for the vulnerable sections. . .” 
(Department of Personnel and Training 2012). 


China 

In 2015 China was ranked lower than India with a 
score of 83 in Transparency International’s Cor- 
ruption Perception Index (Transparency Interna- 
tional 2015). However, in recent years China has 
been working on reversing this perception. In 2010 
the Communist Party issued a legalistic Code of 
Ethics with 52 prohibitions for Party Members 
(Baijie 2010). The majority of public officials are 
party members. Chinese President Xi Jinping has 
been cracking down on corruption since he took 
office in 2012 (Oster 2014). In 2013 China issued 
its 2013—2017 anti-corruption plan which included 
a commitment to “deepen education on clean 
party conduct and governance” (Luan 2013). 
A translation of the plan can be found at http:// 
chinalawtranslate.com/2013-2017-anti-corruption- 

plan/?lang=en. In 2015 the Communist Party pro- 
mulgated a new Moral Code consisting of eight 
moral obligations applicable to all party members 
(Xinhua 2015). The government is officially 
encouraging the public to rediscover Confucian 
teachings and values (Page 2015). 

Since 2011 members of China’s civil service 
have a mandatory obligation to complete 6 h of 
government ethics training (Huazhong 2011). The 
training is administered by the Training and Over- 
sight Division of the State Administration of Civil 
Service Office established in 2008. The training 
consists of lectures and case studies to improve 
civil servants’ loyalty to the people as well as 
improving their sense of responsibility and hon- 
esty. The training is conducted in each province 
(Huazhong 2011). For more information, see the 
Administration of Civil Service website at http:// 
www.scs.gov.cn/nsjg/201408/t20140826 316.html. 
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Other Countries 

Ethics training programs for government officials 
are in place in many countries around the world. 
For a good overview of ethics training in Eastern 
Europe and Asia, for example, see the report, 
Ethics Training for Public Officials, published in 
2013 by the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development (“OECD”). This report 
documents the results of a study on ethics training 
in Eastern Europe and Asia conducted by the 
OECD Anti-corruption Network for Eastern 
Europe and Central Asia (“ACN”) and Support 
for Improvement in Governance and Management 
(“SIGMA”), a joint initiative of the OECD and the 
European Union (Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 2013). 


Recommendations for Creating 
an Effective Training Program 


An Effective Training Program Should Teach 
Both Ethics Values and Applicable Laws 
Ideally, government ethics training programs 
should not only teach the ethics laws and regula- 
tions of a country, but should provide the practi- 
tioner with an understanding of the ethical values 
from which the laws were derived. Ethics laws 
and regulations are complex and not always intu- 
itive. Public servants cannot become expert in 
these laws by reading a short manual or even 
attending a 2-h course. However, if practitioners 
have a basic understanding of their underlying 
ethical duties, they will have a better chance of 
identifying ethical dilemmas and be alerted to the 
necessity of seeking counsel if necessary. 


An Effective Training Program Should Provide 
Notice of Expectations 

According to Davies, the first step in any ethics 
training program is for the government entity to 
create and circulate a value-based code of conduct 
which will inform public servants of what conduct 
is expected of them rather than just what is pro- 
hibited (Davies 2015). Professor Bob Stone at the 
Ukleja Center for Ethical Leadership (California 
State University in Long Beach) advocates for an 
ethics Code that is a non“legalese” statement of 
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principles that is clear and short enough for public 
servants to understand and remember. He envi- 
sions a wallet-size card that will be passed out to 
all public servants, be they elected, appointed, or 
staff (Stone 2010). The more complex laws and 
regulations can be placed in an ethics manual. 


An Effective Training Program Should Inspire 
and Appeal to Individuals’ Better Selves 
Ethics training should inspire and serve to remind 
public actors that public service is a noble calling. 
Michael Josephson, President of the Josephson 
Institute, explains that one of the goals of ethics 
training should be to “create pride in public ser- 
vice that strengthens moral resolve and the com- 
mitment to high ethical standards” (Josephson 
1989). Trainers should not focus all attention on 
what conduct is wrong, but rather should focus on 
what conduct is right. 

Ethics education should underscore the impor- 
tance of an ethics system in the government. 
Trainers should emphasize that ethical conduct 
maintains public trust in the integrity of govern- 
ment, that the public treasury is positively 
impacted by reducing litigation and enforcement 
costs associated with ethics violations, and that 
the ethical public servant benefits from enhanced 
reputation and standing in the community as well 
as the personal satisfaction that he or she is con- 
tributing to the well-being of the country. 


An Effective Training Program Should Provide 
In-Person Training 
According to Wechsler, in-person ethics training is 
the most effective (Wechsler 2013). Gathering in a 
room with an ethics expert and similarly situated 
officials or government employees allows interac- 
tion and conversations about dilemmas that an indi- 
vidual might not have previously experienced. 
In-person ethics classes can provide a forum 
that engages participants. A common criticism of 
ethics training programs is that classes are dry, 
boring sessions where students are forced to listen 
to a litany of ethics rules and regulations. Interac- 
tive case studies and discussions pertinent to an 
attendee’s specific government role provide a 
much more relatable and memorable educational 
process. Role playing, trivia games, and use of 
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examples from pop culture can help make the 
experience more interesting. 


An Effective Training Program Should Provide 
Introductory and Ongoing Guidance 

Training should be part of the onboarding process 
for new government employees and should be 
conducted very shortly after a public official 
takes office. However, ethics education should 
not end when the ethics class is over. Agencies 
should promote a culture of ethics at all times. 
Davies suggests displaying posters and distribut- 
ing brief ethics pamphlets will help remind public 
servants of their ethical obligations (Davies 
2015). Agencies can highlight the praiseworthy 
ethical actions of individuals in newsletters and on 
websites. Public servants should be encouraged to 
seek guidance from legal counsel or ethics officers 
when specific ethical dilemmas come up. Ethics 
opinions, with confidential information redacted, 
can be shared to provide assistance to others who 
find themselves in similar situations. And finally, 
those leaving government service should be 
apprised of their continuing ethical obligations 
as they enter the private sector. 


Conclusion 


The field of government ethics education is a 
developing one as more countries require public 
officials and civil service employees to participate 
in ethics training. States, provinces, counties, and 
municipalities are also requiring ethics education 
as are transnational organizations such as the 
United Nations. 

Ethics training programs generally include 
such topics as conflicts of interest, duty of loyalty, 
gifts, disclosure requirements, transparency, anti- 
corruption policies, accountability, and fairness. 

In order to be effective, training should be 
based on the relevant laws of the jurisdiction as 
well as the values of the culture. Training should 
be engaging. The best programs are in-person and 
interactive. 

Civil service employees should receive train- 
ing as soon as possible upon entering public ser- 
vice. Elected and appointed officials should 
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receive training very soon after entering office. 
Ideally, training should be ongoing. 
In the words of James Madison in Federalist 57: 


The aim of every political constitution is, or ought 
to be, first to obtain for rulers men who possess most 
wisdom to discern, and most virtue to pursue, the 
common good of the society; and in the next place, 
to take the most effectual precautions for keeping 
them virtuous whilst they continue to hold their 
public trust. (Madison 1788) 


A well-designed ethics education program that 
is engaging and teaches both law and values will 
go a long way to assist public sector actors from 
fulfilling their ethical duties to the people that they 
serve. Public trust in government is essential for 
the health and prosperity of a nation. More ethics 
in government, and less scandal, will help assure 
that the public’s trust is maintained. 
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Definition 


Ethinomics is a field of study that combines 
ethics and economics and that focuses on the 
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organizational, societal, an individual costs and 
benefits of ethical and unethical behavior, inclu- 
sive of both macro- and microlevels. 


Introduction 


Ethinomics is a relatively new area of study that 
focuses on the costs of ethical and unethical 
behavior for individuals, organizations, and soci- 
eties. The presumption is that ethics is a rational 
choice, and research in this attempts to assess as 
objectively as possible the ramifications of mak- 
ing these choices. Such choices can include ones 
of commission or omission, and their effects may 
be short and/or long term. Muicroethinomics 
focuses on costs only to the individual and those 
in their immediate sphere of influence. Macro- 
ethinomics has a broader focus, assessing the 
impacts of individual ethical decisions on organi- 
zations and society as a whole. The study of 
ethinomics has been adapted by legal scholars to 
address the ethical impacts of legal decisions in 
establishing precedents and shaping societal 
changes. 


Overview 


Ideally, organizations would demonstrate ethical 
behaviors simply because it is the right thing to 
do. Yet research shows that they are reluctant to 
expend time and resources on activities that do not 
show promise of financial return. This focus on 
return on investment has spurred the field of study 
known as ethinomics to provide an overview of 
the costs and benefits of creating and maintaining 
and ethical culture. 

The costs associated with ethicality, while in 
part ephemeral, can be objectively demonstrated 
for organizations. These usually include the costs 
of legal compliance, ethics audits, ethics training 
and assessment, employing an ethics officer, 
conducting ethical risk assessments and reporting 
results, developing ethics codes, sponsoring 
external oversight visits, whistleblowing mecha- 
nisms, enforcing ethical standards, foregoing 
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shortcuts that violate ethical standards but result in 
short-term competitive advantage, and paying 
more for products and services that have verified 
levels of ethicality. Research asserts that while 
there are costs associated with ethicality, the 
costs of unethical organizational behavior is 
much higher and longer lasting and impacts not 
only the organization itself but also individuals 
and society in general. 

Organizational corruption, viewed as public 
administrators and politicians seeking personal 
over public good, and violating standards of the 
public ethic such as being motivated by service, 
equality, fairness, and altruism, diminishes the 
credibility of public institutions in conducting gov- 
ernment business, dealing with the public, 
collecting taxes, and sullying the public 
ethic. Behaviors of those seeking self-advantage 
over the public good include preferential 
contracting, nepotism, bribery, embezzlement, 
and using public personnel and funds for 
campaigning efforts. Further, policies supporting 
segregation, discrimination, sexual harassment, 
failing to protect battered women and children, 
crime victims, or those who are bullied are also 
viewed as professional neglect. Such practices 
have been linked to declines in well-being, 
resulting in physical, psychological, and behavioral 
costs such as smoking, drug and alcohol abuse, 
somatization and anxiety, cardiovascular problems, 
mental health issues, and sleep disorders. In corrupt 
organizations, employees and citizens can feel iso- 
lation and physical and verbal intimidation, depres- 
sion, stress, anxiety, suicidal thoughts, and 
diminished self-esteem. Employee absenteeism, 
sick days, trauma, stress-induced illnesses, extreme 
fatigue, and retaliatory crimes are additional costs 
of organizational lack of ethicality. Additional 
costs include depressed economic development 
due to mistrust of government, environmental 
damage, increased errors in judicial oversight, and 
contagious effects seen in increased unethical 
behavior on the part of citizens and other organi- 
zational sectors. Research has clearly indicated a 
correlation between high scores on the Well-Being 
Index and those local and state governments that 
score low on the corruption scale; the converse is 
also true (Jurkiewicz and Morozov 2012). 
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Corruption damages the public realm and 
reduces the ability of public institutions to get 
the job of government done. Given the incidence 
of narcissism has increased at a rapid rate 
(Twenge et al. 2008), the use of ethical reason- 
ing to rationalize self-serving actions at the 
expense of citizen welfare is increasingly being 
witnessed in the public sector. This increase of 
corruptive acts diminishes citizen trust, in turn 
reducing the ability of government to function 
effectively undercuts the economic stability of 
the nation. 


Advantages of Being Ethical 


Having detailed the costs of unethical behavior, 
we now turn to the measurable benefits of 
ethicality. These include increases in efficiency 
and productivity and increased trust, morale, 
productivity, and efficiency. These strengths bol- 
ster the financial stability of organizations and 
increase the likelihood that they will receive 
grants, reduced loan rates, and higher bond 
rankings. Ethical behaviors also enhance the rep- 
utation of the organization with citizens, vendors, 
and proprietary and nonprofit businesses and 
facilitates the hiring and retention of qualified 
and capable employees. As public/private 
partnerships continue to grow, ethicality confers 
a competitive advantage and bolsters building 
long-term win-win relationships. 

Further benefits of acting ethically are devel- 
oping and maintaining credibility and believabil- 
ity, building perceptions of caring, trust, fairness, 
responsibility, and respect. Federal, state, and 
local government bodies are being increasingly 
subjected to screening policies to ensure human 
rights are being respected, labor standards are 
followed, anticorruption policies are enforced, 
and environment impact measures show adher- 
ence to protocols. Governmental bodies that fail 
to score well on these measures find fewer oppor- 
tunities for collaboration, receive higher bids from 
vendors, and open themselves to litigation. 

Table 1, below, details key indicators of ethi- 
cality as expressed through organizational prac- 
tices. The list can be used as an assessment tool, a 
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Ethinomics, Table 1 Key indicators of ethicality as 
expressed through organizational practices 


Addresses ethical dilemmas, actual or chosen from other 
sources, regularly in meetings and correspondence as a 
foundation to discuss correct ethical decision-making 


All employees are held to the same standards of moral 
conduct regardless of their position, and there is an 
absence of favoritism or nepotism 


Citizen and employee feedback articulates that they feel 
they are treated respectfully and valued 


Communication is straight-forward and employees/ 
citizens feel honestly informed, gossip and rumor are 
minimal 

Demonstrates through policies and programs the values 
the organization espouses 

Employees feel empowered and supported 

Exhibits a culture of trust and commitment 


Implements systems to prevent or minimize harmful 
behaviors 


Low employee turnover and absenteeism, many qualified 
applicants for advertised positions 


Meets or exceeds legal requirements 
Openly transparent in policy and practice 


Resources and opportunities are distributed equitably, 
inside and outside the organization 


Respects and encourages diverse opinions and 
viewpoints 

Responds to claims of wrong-doing with respect, in a 
timely manner, and with transparency 


Rewards ethical behavior 


Training, promotions, and awards tied to ethical 
performance 


pre- and postanalysis of ethical interventions, 
and/or a rubric for creating ethical codes and 
ethical training programs. 


Conclusion 


The ethical proficiency of public administrators 
and politicians is evidenced in the decisions, 
policies, and practices they directly influence. 
At one end of the ethical continuum are 
satisficing decisions made on the basis of expe- 
diency and short-term gains; at the other end are 
decisions focused on long-term outcomes, 
accounting for a broad spectrum of affected 
parties, consideration given to the potential con- 
sequences of their decisions, and striving to find 
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the best possible solution for everyone. Emo- 
tional intelligence, adaptability, tolerance of 
divergent opinions, and the extent to which polit- 
ical gamesmanship is absent from decision- 
making are additional measures of ethical com- 
petency. The degree of transparency and the level 
of organizational commitment by employees are 
key factors, as are the organization’s reputation 
for trustworthiness, the effective resolution of 
complaints, and the confidence demonstrated in 
the organization and its leadership by citizens 
and other parties. Measuring these factors can 
help in determining whether to elect, re-elect, or 
appoint individuals to positions of influence. 
Such measures offer a more objective assessment 
of leaders’ propensity to engage in self-serving 
behaviors at the expense of the public good. As 
reports of unethical behavior increase, and con- 
cern over both how to correct the problems and 
establish accountability grows, the field of 
ethinomics has expanded rapidly in response. 
The overview reported here provides some back- 
ground and a foundation for further inquiry. 

It has become obvious, except to those who 
attain personal and political advantage through 
these means, that effectively managed govern- 
ment regulatory agencies are essential for a thriv- 
ing and healthy economy. If these agencies, on 
which tens of billions of dollars a year are spent, 
were celebrated for the essential role they play in 
upholding ethical standards, there would have 
been no financial collapse and no public disgraces 
that made AIG and Madoff household names. 
Political maneuvering for personal gains have 
stripped the regulatory agencies of their integrity, 
disparaged their purpose, and made them an icon 
of parasitic big government. It is still possible to 
restore the dignity and vitality of government and, 
in so doing, that of the other sectors. It is simple 
ethinomics. 
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Customs and class; Diversity; Race 


Definition 


Society is a collection of people. 
Ethnicity is the state as belonging to a social 


group. 
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Introduction 


Ethnicity- A Global Perspective 

Society is a collection of interacting groups. Each 
has its own interest however different. Indeed, 
groups emerge the better to achieve security and 
the pursuit of its interest however interpreted. In 
this way, “we” and “they” conceptions as well as 
that of “the other” emerge. It is not surprising then 
that the idea of an ethnic group should also have 
developed. Unlike a trade union, an employers 
association, or a political party, an ethnic group 
is one that is based on a coming together of a 
number of attributes which a designated set of 
people possess, namely, common descent, territo- 
rial location at a point in time, some common 
physical features, a common language, and shared 
culture. They are also perceived by others to be 
different. For these reasons, ethnic groups are 
equated with kinship groups. It is thus not surpris- 
ing that such groups should have a close relation- 
ship with the state (Horowitz, 1985). 

The migrations of groups from one territory to 
another, the establishment of empires, whether 
British, French, Spanish, Soviet, or Ottoman, 
and their dissolution along with the discovery of 
the Americas and two world wars brought groups 
not only in greater contact with one another but 
also in competition. The collective legacy was a 
history of ethnic conflict followed at times by 
periods of peace or truce. More recently, there 
have been eruptions of one kind or another — in 
former Yugoslavia with claims of ethnic cleansing 
in the Balkans and Caucasus, Northern Ireland, 
Ethiopia, Indonesia, Rwanda, Bosnia, Canada, 
Pakistan, Burundi, and in several regions of 
Latin America. The causes in each case vary to 
some extent, but according to Gurr (1993) they all 
involve the allocation of power and the distribu- 
tion of resources and in many ways the public 
administration of the state. 

A major cause is of course the size of the group 
in question and its power prospects. Where a 
group is small in size and power is determined 
by the ballot, that group will lack much leverage 
and will be reduced to alliances or coalition with 
larger groups. Dramatic social or political change 
also changes the prospects of some groups, 
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enhancing the prospects of some and limiting the 
prospects of others. Different conquerors brought 
differing policies, for example, the British and 
French had differing conceptions of empire. 
Whereas the British wanted merely to lead their 
people to self-government, the French felt that 
they had a “mission unvilatrice.” Differing 
empires, for example, the Czarist as against the 
Ottoman, used different policies and administra- 
tive arrangements in relation to groups. World 
wars like the first and second also involved the 
relocation and shuffling of different groups lead- 
ing at times to Diasporas and transformations 
from majority to minority status under differing 
social and political orders as happened with 
Soviet — citizens in the former USSR (Smith 1981). 

In the British Caribbean, the white, ethnic group 
is no longer a powerful political force, while in the 
French Caribbean they are regarded as “a dominant 
minority.” While it is true that the usual boundary 
markers which separated ethnic groups such as 
color, hair, and eyes have been eroded by the 
advances of technology according to Hartick 
(1979), there are still some rough indices such as 
shape of head, accent, dress which are used to 
distinguish Nordic from Slavic, Gasbartier, and 
others just as is done in the United States and 
elsewhere in terms of “black” and white. 

Given the experiences earlier indicated, it is 
not surprising that memories are an important 
ingredient of ethnic grievances. In Northern Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, among Croats, Mus- 
lims, and Serbs in Eastern Europe; in Latin 
America in the treatment of indigenous people; 
as well as in Germany and Poland, prior injustices 
provide the oxygen which keeps ethnic tensions 
alive. Whether the grievances or the cultures or 
racial characteristics are “invented” or not, they 
do provide the bonding by which group activity or 
conflict is sustained. 

Added to these is the role of galloping globali- 
zation, modernization, and democratization as well 
as the redrawing of boundaries that have taken 
place over the last decades of the twentieth century. 
The digital age has ensured that Diasporas can keep 
in touch and sustain action, while the globalization 
of the drug trade makes it easier for narco-elites to 
champion groups and causes in pursuit of their 
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interests especially where irredentist groups and 
mineral resources are involved. What drives the 
group however is the perception of discrimination 
and the lack of power in relation to other groups. 
Various policies at national and international levels 
have been employed to contain, prevent, or lessen 
ethnic conflict. Understandably the policies would 
vary with country and causes. For these reasons, 
administrative arrangements will normally differ 
depending on the nature of the state and the causes 
of conflict (Linz 1990). 

In Northern Ireland, although both Protestants 
and Catholics the main antagonists are white, it is 
clear that memories, religion, and the state of 
internal security are major factors in group ten- 
sions. For this reason, according McGarry and O 
Leary (1993) power sharing at the executive level 
has been employed to distribute power and 
resources more evenly at both state and adminis- 
trative levels. Attention is also being directed at 
the police and military. While power sharing is a 
device aimed largely at the executive, it should be 
recognized that it must also address the question 
of how the fruits of such power are distributed. In 
such a case, the sharing should not be restricted 
and should apply to other sectors of the state. For 
these reasons, appointments to state agencies are 
becoming more representative (Lijphart 2008). 

It is also important to recognize that some pol- 
icies may have unintended consequences since in 
ethnic policy, in particular, it is difficult to decide 
where cause and effect begins. To contain irreden- 
tist conflict, some policy-makers for instance allow 
some measure of decentralization at administrative 
levels, but this is sometimes perceived as a sign of 
weakness, and the action may provoke further pro- 
test that lends to independence. For these reasons, 
programs of decentralization, autonomy whether 
cultural or political, should be handled with 
extreme care, and devices such as the veto should 
be placed at critical points (Montville 1990). It is 
also important that appointments to state positions 
at the higher levels should straddle ethnic group- 
ings. Unitary political systems are usually the norm 
for countries of moderate size, but some kind of 
federal system is preferable for large countries. 
Thus, both Nigerian and the United States use 
federal systems, but a lot depends on the kinds of 
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power that are divided between the center and the 
periphery. The center usually retains control over 
monetary policy, communication, the military, 
defense, and foreign policy. Even here however it 
is important to decentralize in order to ensure eth- 
nic support (Brown 1993). 

As with devolution and decentralization, the 
degree of concession to the periphery is important, 
even if it is partly at the level of administration. 
A confederation is a much looser version of fed- 
eration that allows considerable power to the units 
as the example of the Civil War of 1861 in the 
United States aptly illustrates. Electoral systems, 
as Young (1999) notes, and the nature of constit- 
uencies are important devices used to contain 
ethnic conflict. The two most touted proposals 
have been the first-past-the-post or simple major- 
ity systems and the various versions of the pro- 
portional representation. A simple majority 
system for single-member constituencies has 
been largely used in parliamentary systems and 
tends to encourage compromise between the 
groups and moderation in public policies. It also 
ensures a closer relationship between the constit- 
uency and the legislature. Generally however the 
administrative agencies involved in their imple- 
mentation have been sources of ethnic contro- 
versy (Shugart and Carey 1993). 

The prime minister is selected from the legis- 
lative chamber and is directly elected by it and 
answerable to it. In pure presidential systems, the 
president is elected by a separate vote and is not 
answerable to the legislature. He also appoints his 
own executive largely from outside. It is virtually 
impossible to recall him. Under a system of PR, 
however, voters are attracted as groups and in this 
way helps to keep group sentiments alive. Coali- 
tion governments are also widely associated with 
PR and with potential instability. A lot depends on 
whether groups are forced to build alliances and 
coalitions across groups and states as obtains in 
Nigeria. What is also important is whether all 
groups get a fair piece of the fruits of power. 

It is instructive to note also that no country has 
moved from presidentalism to a parliamentary 
system. Reforms such as a collective presidency 
and rotating offices have been tried in Yugoslavia. 
More recently, states have been expanding the 
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sharing of power by means of cultural councils, 
local government initiatives, assimilation, race 
relations, and equal opportunity commissions, 
and affirmative action schemes or multicultural 
devices have been introduced in a number of 
countries such as the United States and elsewhere 
along with preferential policies with regard to 
housing and cultural initiatives. These manage- 
ment initiatives have however encountered criti- 
cism for what is perceived as “reverse racism” and 
perpetuating a dependency syndrome (Glazner 
and Moynihan 1995). 

Increasingly also, international organizations are 
becoming more involved in monitoring conflicts 
internationally as well as the policies adopted in 
relation to national election, human rights, and free- 
doms. In this regard, the intervention of the United 
Nations in the Balkan wars was critical even if it 
came a little too late as the massacres of Srebrenica 
clearly indicated. It has also been suggested that 
individual country interest does not always coincide 
with another’s interest. Not all states can be neutral. 
Bureaucracies can also hinder the effectiveness of 
international action. It is clear then that ethnic pol- 
icies can only go so far. Ethnic peace and tolerance 
are for perhaps one generation. Succeeding gener- 
ations will have their own aspirations. Schools, the 
media, as well as social and political elites will all 
have to play a role in promoting racial harmony and 
tolerance since what is required is a whole process 
of resocialization of all elites, including the admin- 
istrative elites (Oakley 2003). 

In the case of the Caribbean and to some extent 
much as in Europe, the societies were the products 
of settlement, migrations from diverse countries, 
conquests, and plantation economies based on 
slavery or some degree of forced labor. To some 
extent in various countries, there was a measure of 
ethnic cleansing. Accordingly, it is not surprising 
that past memories of injustice, diasporic connec- 
tions, and irredentist initiatives often emerge. For 
these reasons, there have been long-standing 
interest and at times involvement in the ethnic 
struggles of African-Americans in the United 
States as well as strong links between the Indian 
communities in the Caribbean and India and Paki- 
stan as well as a concern with developments in 
Europe on the part of the whites. What is clear 
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however is that these external pulls have been 
receding with changing generations. 

What is also clear is that the demographic ratios 
of the various ethnic groups have been a major 
factor in the extent of conflict between and 
among them. For this reason, administrative tech- 
niques and arrangements have to change to cope 
with the new reality. Jamaican society is largely 
African-descended, and although one hears about 
the plight of the “black man,” the divisions more 
often follow “class” lines, although there have been 
some outbursts against the Chinese community. 
The last few decades have been largely peaceful. 
The policies adopted by the state have been largely 
assimilationist with some concession to the cultural 
preoccupations of the Rastafarian community. 
Much of the ethnic assertions over the years have 
also been imported from the nearby United States. 

In the case of Barbados, there has been a mea- 
sure of self-government since 1640, the dominant 
ethnic group being African-descended, while 
African-descended politicians have been dominant 
for a long time, although the whites continue to 
sustain their supremacy in the economy. There are 
however frequent expressions of anti-Indian senti- 
ment, given their high visibility in the more visible 
sections of the economy, such as retail establish- 
ments. The policies followed by the state are 
largely assimilationist and was one of the few 
countries to escape the visitation of “Black 
Power” during the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

La Guerre and Bissessar (2013) notes that in 
Trinidad and Guyana, by contrast race relations 
have been a source of conflict for some time. The 
Indians in Trinidad make up a sizeable section of 
the community, are different in culture from the 
African community, and are largely concentrated 
in the central and southern areas of the country. 
The Indians dominate in the agricultural sector, 
while the African is to be found largely in the 
urban areas and public services. The African- 
descended community has dominated the politics 
for quite some time, but with the emergence of a 
mixed group, Indians on the basis of coalition 
have been able to capture political power in 
1986, 1995, 2000, and 2010. Trinidad is however 
a small country and intergroup interaction 1s 
strong. The ethnic division of labor is changing, 
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while the state embarks on policies of assimilation 
and concession to cultural differences. 

In Guyana, by contrast, there is the problem of 
size which encourages residential segregation and 
discourages intergroup interaction. The Indians 
comprise a dominant majority, while the 
African-descended groups seem doomed to be a 
permanent minority. Under a Westminster model 
with a first-past-the-post system, they would have 
been condemned to perpetual opposition. In addi- 
tion, the constitution was suspended in 1953 due 
to Cold War complications and proportional rep- 
resentation introduced in 1964 that stimulated not 
only heightened ethnic tensions but mass killings. 
Proportional representation conferred power on 
the African community until 1992 when under a 
reformed system an Indian leader was returned to 
power. Clearly the major issue was a system that 
would give each group a fair chance at achieving 
power. 

In 1970, a republic was introduced and in sub- 
sequent years other constitutional and electoral 
changes that allowed an African leader, on the 
basis of a coalition to achieve power. Not surpris- 
ingly in both Guyana and in Trinidad, race rela- 
tions commissions have been introduced to 
monitor and contain ethnic conflicts. Recently, 
however there have been calls for reparations 
coming from Barbados in particular but now 
being advanced by CARICOM. Who gets the 
reparations and who must pay are of course cru- 
cial issues but what is expected 1s that it would be 
seen as a gesture of apology for past injustices 
such as slavery, genocide, indentureship, and the 
thievery of indigenous lands. 


Conclusion 


In ethnic conflict, political solutions are crucial, 
but as we have seen, the administrative arrange- 
ments to translate them are just as important. For 
this reason, the appointments to key institutions, 
the personnel administration, the administrative 
devices used to allocate funds, the composition 
of the public services, and the institutions to vehi- 
cle one can appeal these and more are the crucial 
ingredients of ethnic arrangements. 
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Synonyms 


Minority politics; Racial and ethnic politics 


Definition 


Ethnoracial politics refers to politics involving 
categories that include African Americans, 
American Indians and Alaska Natives, Asian 
Americans, Hispanics, and Native Hawaiians 
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and Pacific Islanders. Collectively, these groups 
are sometimes referred to as “people of color,” 
while most of the rest of the American population 
could then be labeled “non-Hispanic White.” 
However, the difference is in the eye of the 
beholder, and differential treatment can emerge 
for many reasons, so even those classified as 
non-Hispanic White may find themselves fighting 
for equal treatment or opportunity. In the early 
twenty-first century, the best examples of this 
have been the people from the Middle East and 
Muslims. 


Introduction 


Ethnoracial politics is about difference and the 
struggle for equality. For populations that have 
been deemed fundamentally different, there 
have been long battles for equal treatment and 
opportunity. 

The key characteristic of ethnoracial politics is 
marginalization of a population. At different times 
in American history, categories of people have 
found themselves the target of efforts to reduce 
their chances for economic, political, and social 
opportunities. Because of this, ethnoracial politics 
tends to involve issues such as political and eco- 
nomic equality, political incorporation, sover- 
eignty, and immigration. 

The term ethnoracial — rather than just 
racial — grows out of the fact that the US Office 
of Management and Budget defines “Hispanic” as 
an ethnic label, not a racial one, although this 
could change by the 2020 census. So, to make it 
clear that we are referring to the politics of all five 
groups noted above, scholars have increasingly 
taken to using the term ethnoracial politics. 


Social and Economic Equality 


The quest for social and economic equality is one 
of the oldest concerns in ethnoracial politics. Afri- 
cans resisted their enslavement in colonial Amer- 
ica, although the extent of legal and societal 
discrimination made formal political opposition 
extremely difficult. Over the next century, 
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Mexicans and Asian immigrants also found them- 
selves fighting for equal rights in America, and, as 
the lands of indigenous peoples were swallowed 
up by the United States, native peoples also strug- 
gled for equal treatment. 

African American activists often led the way, 
enduring imprisonment, torture, and deadly vio- 
lence. By the mid-twentieth century, they began to 
achieve landmark victories, such as the Brown 
v. Board of Education (1954) Supreme Court 
decision, which found government-mandated seg- 
regation of schools unconstitutional. The next 
decade, Congress passed the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which outlawed discrimination in a wide 
variety of circumstances, including employment 
and business that served the public, and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, which empowered the federal 
government to act against states that sought to 
prevent Blacks from voting. 

Today, much of the focus has shifted to edu- 
cational and economic concerns. The battle for 
equal treatment is by no means over, but the past 
half century has shown that reducing openly 
discriminatory treatment does not guarantee 
equal opportunity or equal outcomes. Wide- 
spread disparities between ethnoracial groups 
continue to be found in schooling, housing, 
employment, wealth, and poverty. African 
American activists have often been joined by 
Hispanics in the push for policies which might 
reduce these disparities. Many Asian American 
groups have also supported these efforts, but a 
much smaller percentage of Asian Americans are 
disadvantaged in these ways. 

American Indian groups have also joined these 
coalitions, although native activists often place 
their greatest emphasis on other issues. In addi- 
tion, American Indians and other indigenous 
groups sometimes are in the unique situation of 
controlling territory — often referred to as reserva- 
tions for American Indians. American Indian res- 
ervation leaders often place more emphasis on 
economic development or access to natural 
resources. And so, while greater educational 
opportunity or job training is important to them 
as well, there have also been battles over control 
of business opportunities, most notably gambling 
casinos, although by no means limited to them. 
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Casinos have rarely been a source of wealth for 
Indian nations, but they can give reservations a 
modest economic boost, so many American 
Indian tribes have fought for exclusive rights to 
casino gambling in their states. These goals have 
usually not been shared by other ethnoracial 
groups. 


Political Incorporation 


A related effort has been the push for greater 
political incorporation. Full political incorpora- 
tion requires the ability to participate in politics, 
the ability to have representatives of your choos- 
ing, and the ability of those representatives to 
participate in shaping public policy (see Brow- 
ning et al. 1984, for an important formulation of 
political incorporation). People of color continue 
to struggle for full incorporation. 

Today, legal barriers to basic participation are 
gone, but other obstacles remain. One concern is 
the way that legislative district lines are drawn. 
States — and often cities and counties — are 
divided into multiple legislative districts, and 
there are many ways to draw district lines to 
reduce the influence of a group of voters, either 
by spreading them out across several districts, so 
that they are too few in number to wield power in 
any of them, or by concentrating them in as few 
districts as possible, also reducing their influence 
below what it could be. In recent years, another 
widespread tactic has been to increase barriers to 
voting or remove procedures that had made voting 
easier; in either case, people of color are among 
those most likely to be disadvantaged by those 
changes. 

Even where barriers to participation have been 
fully removed, there are challenges for represen- 
tation. Some ethnoracial groups are too small to 
wield a great deal of influence at the ballot box, 
except in a few places. The largest groups, African 
Americans and Latinos, are able to dominate 
some districts, but their representatives have 
not always able to play a significant role in 
governing coalitions, sometimes finding their 
interests opposed by a majority of other legislators 
(e.g., Pinderhughes 1987). 
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Sovereignty 


Sovereignty has been a major concern for indige- 
nous peoples. Sovereignty refers to control, typi- 
cally over a physical space, and regaining it has 
been a key goal of many American Indian, Alaska 
Native, and Native Hawaiian groups. Each popu- 
lation experienced substantial loss of territory and 
considerable deprivation, and has worked to 
regain control over some of their ancestral lands. 

In fact, some indigenous activists have argued 
that their efforts should not even be considered 
part of ethnoracial politics. American Indians, 
they contend, belong to different nations and 
should not be seen as racial minorities (see, e.g., 
Wilkins 2007). Racial minorities came into exis- 
tence through immigration — sometimes 
involuntary — but indigenous people are not immi- 
grants, by definition. 

This 1s also reflected in other political struggles 
of native peoples, such as efforts to regain nghts 
to subsistence activities such as hunting, fishing, 
and harvesting. These rights were granted in treaty 
agreements with the United States, but, over the 
decades, they became the target of challenges, 
often from non-Hispanic Whites. Indigenous peo- 
ples have had to wage court battles to protect or 
restore those rights, sometimes facing intense big- 
otry in their fight. 


Immigration 


In recent decades, immigration has become a 
major issue in ethnoracial politics. This issue has 
been important primarily to Hispanics and Asian 
Americans. In the 2010 census, almost two-thirds 
of Asian Americans were immigrants, giving 
them a pressing interest in policies that deter- 
mined whether relatives or friends could immi- 
grate to the United States. 

Immigration might be an even bigger concern 
for Hispanics. While only about a third were 
immigrants in 2010, almost as many were chil- 
dren of immigrants, so that two-thirds of His- 
panics were either first or second generation. In 
addition, large numbers of Hispanic immigrants 
do not have legal authorization to be in this 
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country, often putting them in a very tenuous 
position and greatly restricting the life chances 
of unauthorized youth. 

Although positions on immigration cut across 
party lines, some partisan divisions exist. Sup- 
porters of the Republican Party have been the 
most intense opponents to creating a path to legal- 
ization for unauthorized immigrants, arguing that 
such a move would reward lawbreakers. President 
Obama’s Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals 
(DACA) program instituted a partial path for 
many who came illegally as children, and 
Deferred Action for Parents of Americans 
(DAPA) program would have expanded this to 
some adults, but DAPA was put on hold by a 
federal court order in 2015 and was strongly 
opposed by many Republicans. 


Identity and Coalition-Building 


The most important question for ethnoracial pol- 
itics 1s how it will shape larger political coalitions. 
Given continued high levels of immigration, it is 
possible that people of color will outnumber 
non-Hispanic Whites by the middle of this cen- 
tury, with potentially dramatic political effects 
(Bowler and Segura 2012). Whether that will hap- 
pen is amore complex question than it seems, and 
turns on questions of identity. 

To understand this, one needs to understand 
that ethnoracial categories are social creations. 
The classification scheme currently used was cre- 
ated in the 1970s; before that, there was no con- 
sistency in the collection of ethnoracial data. In 
response to this disorganized state, the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) devised the 
ethnoracial categories that are used today, while 
emphasizing that these were not based on scien- 
tific findings and were for administrative purposes 
only. Predictions of a non-White majority tend to 
assume that these categories will continue 
unchanged, but we know that they have changed 
in the past and are likely to change in the future. 

If the OMB categories did not change and 
people continued to follow them, then it is indeed 
very likely that people of color will outnumber 
non-Hispanic Whites by the middle of the twenty- 
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first century. However, large numbers of those 
identifying as Hispanic also identify as White 
(although considerably less would do so if “His- 
panic” was one of the options in the racial catego- 
ries). In addition, we know that “mixed” ancestry 
children, those with a Hispanic or Asian parent 
and also a White parent, sometimes identify as 
White, and the children of those children may be 
even more likely to identify as White. Without 
question, many Americans will continue to iden- 
tify as Asian or Hispanic, but, if large numbers 
with Asian or Hispanic ancestry chose to identify 
as White, the predicted non-White majority might 
take much longer to materialize, if it ever does. 

For Americans that socialized to accept the 
existing ethnoracial categories, it may seem 
unthinkable that large numbers of Americans 
will “cross” these boundaries. However, history 
shows that deep differences can disappear over 
time. A century or so ago, immigrants from east- 
ern and southern Europe were seen as profoundly 
alien and never able to become fully American 
(e.g., Jacobson 1998). Those views have vanished 
today, of course. Societal dividing lines are drawn 
in our minds, making those lines very susceptible 
to change over the course of a generation or so 
(e.g., Alba and Nee 2003). 

We know that there are other ways people do 
not identify with the OMB categories as well. For 
example, most of those who fall into the “Asian 
American” category do not first identify them- 
selves as Asian American but instead choose an 
ethnic or national identify such as “Vietnamese” 
or “Korean American.” The same is true for many 
Latinos, especially those who are immigrants. 
“American Indian” is an equally diverse category, 
and many of those who would fall within that 
category prefer to be identified by tribal affilia- 
tion, such as “Ojibwe” or “Hopi,” or by a specific 
band within the tribe. 

In addition, we cannot be sure how Asian 
Americans and Latinos will view their political 
interests in the coming years. In the first few 
decades of the twenty-first century, large numbers 
have turned against Republican candidates, but 
many Republican leaders are trying to change 
the image of their party. Immigrants and their 
descendants may influence policy change, but 
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the overall impact would likely be less if they 
were more evenly divided in their political party 
allegiance. 

Immigration may have significant conse- 
quences for African American politics and iden- 
tity as well. For many decades, minority politics 
and Black politics were seen as virtual synonyms, 
and what we call ethnoracial politics focused 
largely on the battle for greater equality for Afri- 
can Americans. In the early twenty-first century, 
however, a tectonic shift occurred, as Hispanics 
surpassed African Americans as the largest popu- 
lation of color in the United States. One major 
question is how Blacks will adjust to this change 
of status. At times, there have been tensions, such 
as competition in Los Angeles between a mayoral 
candidate backed by African Americans and one 
supported by Latinos, but there seem to be enough 
commonality of interests for enduring Black- 
Brown alliances to be forged. 

Immigration could trigger change even within 
the African American population, however. While 
still relatively small, there is a growing stream of 
immigrants from Africa, joining a continuing flow 
of African-ancestry immigration from the Carib- 
bean. These immigrants could bolster the influence 
of long-established African American groups, if 
they join forces, but there have been tensions — as 
has often occurred between immigrants and native- 
born groups. Continued discrimination against 
darker-skinned Americans may eventually lead to 
stronger coalitions between all African-ancestry 
Americans, but such alliances are not going to 
happen automatically and will likely require that 
both immigrants and long-established African 
American groups make some political adjustments. 


Conclusion 


The most important factor influencing the future 
of American ethnoracial politics is discrimination. 
If people of color continue to be treated as funda- 
mentally different, experiencing exclusion and 
unequal treatment, they will have a powerful 
incentive to form coalitions to fight against that 
treatment. Today, there is a fierce debate over to 
what extent such discrimination will continue. 
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It is unlikely that all people of color will enjoy 
equal conditions in the near future, but it is possi- 
ble that some will experience much better condi- 
tions, while others do not. Although conditions 
have improved markedly for African Americans 
in the past half century, it is clear that they still 
experience high levels of poverty, substandard 
housing and schooling, higher levels of imprison- 
ment, and other undesirable conditions which will 
not be eliminated soon. 

On the other hand, many Asian Americans live 
in far more favorable conditions. In part, this 
reflects the fact that many Asian immigrants 
came with high levels of income and other 
resources and also that they arrived after civil 
rights laws had outlawed the worst types of dis- 
crimination, which had created such difficult con- 
ditions for large numbers of Black Americans. 
While there are significant numbers of Asian 
Americans in poverty and substandard housing, 
the vast majority do not experience this. Intermar- 
riage rates — between Asian Americans and 
non-Asian Americans — tend to be very high by 
the third generation, also suggesting lower levels 
of discrimination. 

Hispanic Americans seem to fall in between 
these two populations. By the second and third 
generation, many Latinos are prospering, 
although large numbers of immigrants struggle 
with considerable challenges, such as low levels 
of education or lack of legal status. Many His- 
panics do not experience the levels of discrimina- 
tion faced by African Americans, but hostility 
toward Latinos — and especially native-Spanish 
speakers — is not hard to find. If Hispanics do 
indeed find themselves making considerable pro- 
gress over the next few generations, their political 
preferences would likely be less distinct from 
those of non-Hispanic Whites. Some argue, how- 
ever, that Hispanics will continue to experience 
unequal treatment, making them more likely to 
continue to ally themselves with a coalition of 
other marginalized groups (see, e.g., Telles and 
Ortiz 2008). 

Finally, the contours of American ethnoracial 
politics could be reshaped yet again. In the 
immediate years after World War II, no one 
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anticipated that Latinos and Asian Americans 
would emerge to become substantial political 
forces. Could other groups face growing margin- 
alization and come to identify more as people of 
color? 

In the first decades of the twenty-first century, 
the most likely possibilities include Americans of 
Middle Eastern ancestry and Muslims. Concerns 
over terrorism have led to periods of strong hos- 
tility toward these groups. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget classifications defined people of 
Middle Eastern ancestry as White, but in the wake 
of the attacks of September 11, 2001, many expe- 
rienced bigotry more commonly felt by people of 
color. While it is impossible to know what the 
future holds for these groups, their recent experi- 
ences provide more evidence that ethnoracial pol- 
itics is dynamic, and that some groups can “exit” 
while others “enter” into the marginalized status 
which 1s at the heart of that politics. 
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Synonyms 


European Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(EPSASs); International Public Sector Account- 
ing Standards (IPSASs); Public sector accounting 


In its report “Towards implementing harmonised 
public sector accounting standards in Member 
States, The suitability of IPSAS for the Member 
States” from 2013 the European Commission 
derives the necessity to harmonize public sector 
accounting in Europe. This is mainly due to the 
fact that there is a great heterogeneity of public 
sector accounting practices in Europe. The Euro- 
pean Commission (EC) strives to set uniform 
and binding financial reporting and accounting 
standards. In view of the EC, the starting point 
for the preparation of European Public Sector 
Accounting Standards (EPSASs) should be the 
International Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(IPSASs). However, it is clear that these standards 
need to be modified and adapted to the specific 
needs and circumstances in Europe. The follow- 
ing article’s aim is to give an overview on the 
current status and recent developments regarding 
harmonization in public sector accounting in 
Europe and the role that IPSASs play hereby. 


Background: The Sovereign Debt Crisis 
as the Starting Point for EPSAS 


The sovereign debt crisis in Europe has shown 
that there is a need for an accounting reform and 
harmonization of the financial information in the 
European Union (EU) public sector. Fiscal trans- 
parency has turned out to be essential for macro- 
economic stability, surveillance, and policy in the 
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EU. Better fiscal Government Finance Statistics 
(GFS) data at macro level requires harmonization 
of public sector financial accounting at micro 
level. Achieving fiscal transparency is therefore 
crucial to the proper functioning of the EU multi- 
lateral and budgetary surveillance framework and 
to the functioning of the single market (Müller- 
Marqués Berger and Heiling 2014; Mussari 2014). 

Macro (statistical) data and fiscal coordination 
at the EU level are already based on accrual data, 
but government accounting practices vary widely 
both across and within the Member States 
(Dabbicco 2015). Also accrual accounting prac- 
tices are not comparable, and there are still Mem- 
ber States and government entities therein that 
operate on a cash-only basis (e.g., Germany or 
the Netherlands at central level). The absence of 
a harmonized accrual-based accounting system in 
Europe has led to the conclusion that there is no 
real transparency on the financial position and 
financial performance in the Member States 
(Jones and Caruana 2014). Also an insufficient 
use of ex post financial information, independent 
of the basis of accounting, by politicians can be 
recognized. The main focus of politicians is still 
on the (cash-basis) budget. Beyond that, another 
major weakness in the European public finance 
management is the current incoherence between 
financial accounting and ESA 2010. The quality 
of public finance statistics 1s however strongly 
dependent on the reliability and comparability of 
public accounting systems. 

The described observations revealed the need 
for an accounting reform and harmonization of the 
financial information in the EU public sector 
(Manes Rossi et al. 2016). In order to be more 
transparent and accountable, Member States need 
to provide comparable and more comprehensive 
information about their financial position and 
performance. 


Steps Taken by the European 
Commission 


As outlined before, it is evident that public sector 
accounting needs to be improved to prevent the 
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risk of low-quality data flows to Eurostat. Eurostat 
is a Directorate-General of the European Commis- 
sion in charge of providing statistical information 
to the institutions of the European Union and to 
promote the harmonization of statistical methods 
across Member States. But also improving the 
quality of public sector accounting in its own 
right is a major driver of the EPSAS reform pro- 
ject. The European Commission has therefore 
tasked Eurostat to take the lead in this project. 
The EC has taken the following steps over the 
past few years in improving and reforming the 
public sector accounting framework within Europe: 


2011 | Council directive 2011/85 (budgetary 
frameworks-directive) 
2012 | Public consultation Eurostat: assessing the 


suitability of IPSASs (International Public 
Sector Accounting Standards) 

EY study carried out for Eurostat assessing the 
public accounting and auditing practices in the 
27 EU Member States 


EC report on the evolution to harmonized 
accounting standards in the EU Member States 
Conference in Brussels “Towards implementing 
European Public Sector Accounting Standards” 


2013 


2014 | Eurostat consultation on EPSAS governance 
Second study carried out by PwC on behalf of 
Eurostat collecting information on the potential 
impact, including costs, of implementing accrual 
accounting in the public sector including a 
technical analysis of the suitability of the IPSAS 
standards 

Implementation of an EPSAS working group 
and cells to move forward the work on EPSAS 
In December 2015 EY was tasked to support 
Eurostat in the supply of statistical services in 
the field of public sector accounting 


2015 


Council Directive 2011/85 EU 

As outlined before, the starting point of the Euro- 
pean Commission (EC) initiatives was the Coun- 
cil Directive in 2011. In this Directive, complete 
and reliable fiscal data which is comparable across 
Member States is pointed out to be crucial to 
avoid excessive government deficits in the future. 
Furthermore, it is specified that this can only be 
achieved through the implementation of a system 
of harmonized accrual-based accounting stan- 
dards, consistent with the ESA, for all entities of 
the government sector. 
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Article 16 of the Council Directive also 
included a provision that by 31 December 2012, 
the Commission shall assess the suitability of the 
International Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(IPSASs) for the Member States as these stan- 
dards are seen as the only internationally recog- 
nized set of public sector accounting standards. 


Public Consultation on the Suitability of IPSAS 
for the Member States in 2012 

Based on Article 16 of the Council Directive, 
Eurostat initiated a public consultation to assess 
the suitability of IPSAS for the Member States in 
the status quo as per 2012. The results of this 
consultation were as follows (Fig. 1): 

Important to know when interpreting the pie 
chart is that the participants supporting the suit- 
ability expressed the concern as to whether IPSAS 
in their current form could be easily implemented 
in the EU Member States. The same applies to the 
category answering “partly,” as these respondents 
acknowledge the need for accrual-based public 
sector accounting standards but had doubts 
whether the IPSASs in their current form as per 
2012 were suitable. As a result it was concluded 
that at least 69% of the respondents considered 
that IPSAS in general could be a suitable basis but 
could not be entirely adopted in their 2012 status. 

The respondents against IPSAS (28%) raised 
the following arguments: 


IPSASs are incomplete with respect to public 
sector accounting requirements. 

e The standards are too complex. 

e The rules on disclosures are heavy. 

e There is a strong link to IFRSs (International 
Financial Reporting Standards) used in the pri- 
vate sector. 

e The missing IPSAS governance arrangements, 
1.e., the lack of oversight. 


Study on “Overview and Comparison of Public 
Accounting and Auditing Practices in the 27 
EU Member States” 

In the context of the assessment of the suitability 
of the International Public Sector Accounting 
Standards for the Member States, Eurostat asked 
the professional services firm EY to: 
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European 
Harmonization 

and EPSAS, 

Fig.1 Results of the public 
consultation on the 
suitability of IPSAS for the 
Member States 


e Collect relevant information on the existing 
public accounting and auditing practices for 
the 27 EU Member States, for all subsectors 
of general government. 

e Prepare a comparative analysis of the 27 EU 
Member States. 


The comparative analysis of the study revealed 
that the European government accounting arrange- 
ments were greatly heterogeneous. It turned out 
that Member States national/central level had the 
most complex accounting arrangements. They usu- 
ally followed their own accounting standards, 
mainly for independence reasons, and these stan- 
dards were very different from one state to another. 
Furthermore, in most of the cases, their standards 
showed little resemblance with the IPSAS. 

Also a great diversity of bookkeeping systems 
used by the different subsectors of government 
within a country was identified. Although 
double-entry bookkeeping systems were wide- 
spread, none of the European countries had a 
unique bookkeeping system for all subsectors of 
government. Finally respondents to the survey 
highlighted the fact that IPSASs were either 
incomplete or too theoretical for use in public 
sector accounting. 


Report of the European Commission in 2013 
In March 2013, the European Commission issued 
the report “Towards implementing harmonised 
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public sector accounting standards in Member 
States.” In this report the Commission explained 
why in their view, there was a need for harmo- 
nized accrual-based public sector accounting stan- 
dards. The report stated that “harmonised micro- 
accounting systems for all public sector entities 
(i.e., general government) in all EU Member 
States, [. . .], seems the only effective way forward 
to compile accruals-based debt and deficit data of 
the highest quality standards in accordance with 
existing legal requirements.” 

The report concluded that whereas “IPSASs 
represent an indisputable reference framework 
for potential EU harmonised accruals-based pub- 
lic sector accounts,” IPSASs cannot be simply 
implemented in the EU Member States in their 
current status. Therefore, the report recommended 
the development of a single set of accrual-based 
accounting standards at all levels of government 
throughout the EU, the so-called European Public 
Sector Accounting Standards (EPSASs). 

IPSASs are considered as a reference frame- 
work for the future development of a set of Euro- 
pean Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(EPSASs). The debate whether IPSASs should 
be the starting point or if accounting and financial 
reporting frameworks of EU Member States 
should be used as (additional) starting points is 
still ongoing among the various stakeholders in 
EPSAS standard setting (Miller-Marqués Berger 
and Heiling 2015). 
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At macro level, data is already aggregated on 
an accrual basis following ESA 2010. But even in 
cases where accrual accounting is already in use 
on an entity level, there are efficiency and quality 
gains to be expected from harmonizing account- 
ing standards within the EU and from aligning 
these standards to ESA as much as possible, but 
not forgetting the different objectives of the two 
systems. It is broadly accepted that significant 
benefits can be gained from generating financial 
statements and statistical reports using a single 
integrated financial information system. 


Brussels Conference in 2013 

A further milestone in the EPSAS project was the 
Eurostat conference held in Brussels on the imple- 
mentation of EPSAS. In this conference several 
important politicians and executives, such as Her- 
man Van Rompuy, the EU Council President at 
that time, or Algirdas Semeta, the European Com- 
missioner for Taxation and Customs Union, 
Audit, and Antifraud, confirmed the need to 
develop harmonized public sector accounting 
standards in the EU. 


Consultation on Governance by Eurostat 

on EPSAS in 2013 

Through this consultation, Eurostat wanted to 
gain a view on the opinion regarding the gover- 
nance for EPSAS. 


European 
Harmonization 

and EPSAS, Fig. 2 
Proposed governance 
structure for EPSAS 
(Source: Eurostat, Public 
Consultation Paper: 
“Towards implementing 
European Public Sector 
Accounting Standards 
(EPSAS) for EU Member 
States — Public consultation 
on future EPSAS 


governance principles and r 


structures,” Luxembourg, 
25 November 2013) 
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The following graph outlines the proposed 
governance structure for EPSAS (Fig. 2): 

In total 203 submissions were obtained from a 
variety of stakeholders (public authorities, orga- 
nizations, associations, and private individuals) of 
which 194 submissions came from EU countries. 

An analysis of the submissions showed that a 
majority of the respondents were of the view that 
no additional oversight function was necessary on 
top of what is already ensured through the differ- 
ent institutions of the European Union. Almost 
75% of the respondents answered that the over- 
sight role of the EPSAS Governance Advisory 
Board as outlined in the Consultation Paper 
would be appropriate for EPSAS or would at 
least be partly appropriate. 

A significant proportion of respondents were 
of the view that the additional oversight function 
is unnecessary and would only increase the 
bureaucracy and the cost of standard setting. 
Some suggested alternatives to ensure oversight, 
such as the Court of Auditors, Economic and 
Financial Committee, special Commission of the 
European Parliament, high-level representatives 
(deputy ministers) for political coordination, etc. 

A majority of respondents also agreed that 
there was a need for formal and organized 
involvement of stakeholders in the EPSAS 
standard-setting process. 
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PwC Study Performed on Behalf of Eurostat 
in 2014 

The consultation in 2013 was followed by a sec- 
ond request made by Eurostat to collect informa- 
tion related to the potential impact, including 
costs, of implementing accrual accounting in the 
public sector and to prepare a technical analysis 
of the suitability of individual IPSAS standards. 
This study was performed by the professional 
services firm PwC on behalf of Eurostat. In this 
study the cost of implementation at EU level was 
estimated to amount between 1.2 billion EUR 
and 6.9 billion EUR. The study underlined that 
most governments are relatively positive about 
using IPSAS as a primary reference for develop- 
ing EPSAS. The standards exist and are of an 
overall good quality, and adopting accounting 
principles that are recognized on the international 
level will give greater credibility to the govern- 
ment’s financial statements in the eyes of inves- 
tors in bonds and other fund providers. However, 
it was recognized that some of the IPSAS stan- 
dards cannot be fully implemented in their cur- 
rent state. Hence, there is a need for the 
development of more specific EPSAS. However, 
the general opinion was more positive compared 
to the study of 2012 in the sense that more 
IPSASs were assessed as being applicable with 
no or minor changes. 


Support of Eurostat in the Supply of Statistical 
Services in the Field of Public Sector 
Accounting 

In October 2015 Eurostat has issued a public 
tender on “Supply of statistical services in the 
field of public sector accounting.” After the stud- 
ies in 2012 and 2014, Eurostat sought for support 
for the development of harmonized European 
public sector accounting standards (Task 1) and 
collection of further information related to the 
potential impacts of implementing accrual 
accounting in the public sector (Task 2). Whereas 
in the second study for Eurostat on EPSAS in 
2014 the economic and social impact of an 
EPSAS implementation was done mainly on a 
qualitative basis, the aim of Task 2 of this project 
is to collect additional and updated information 
related to the potential impacts of implementing 
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accrual accounting in the public sector on a quan- 
titative basis. Based on the results of the 2014 
study, an analysis and update of the ongoing or 
planned national public sector accounting reforms 
in the six countries assessed as among the least 
mature in 2014 need to be performed. This project 
started end of 2015 and lasts for approximately 
1 year. This consultancy project was awarded 
to EY. 


EPSAS Working Arrangements 


Since 2012, several task forces/working groups 
have been set up to move the development of 
EPSAS forward. 


EPSAS Task Force on Governance 

The EPSAS Task Force on Governance held its 
first meeting in 2013 and was created to exchange 
views with the Member States’ authorities on 
possible EPSAS governance arrangements and 
underlying key principles of EPSAS. The Task 
Force assists Eurostat to identify the key issues 
for EPSAS governance, discuss how to balance 
these issues, and develop a model for the EPSAS 
governance structure. 


EPSAS Task Force on Standards 

The EPSAS Task Force on Standards held its first 
meeting in 2014 and was created to exchange 
views with the Member States’ authorities on 
technical aspects of the standards. The Task 
Force assisted Eurostat to: 


e Analyze the most contentious IPSAS and 
address the concrete difficulties encountered 
with some of the IPSAS in practice and ways 
to overcome them. 

e Analyze the possibility to reduce burden and 
complexity of the standards for small public 
entities. 

e Discuss the implementation of standards via a 
progressive batched approach. 


The Task Force was shut down with the estab- 
lishment of the new EPSAS Working Group. 
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Working Group EPSAS 

The objective of the Working Group EPSAS is to 
provide the Commission (Eurostat) advice and 
expertise in the preparation of harmonized Euro- 
pean public sector accounting and general pur- 
pose financial reporting standards on an accrual 
basis (including for central government, state 
government, local government, and social secu- 
rity funds). At a later stage, the further objective 
will be to advise on the introduction and 
operation of EPSAS. The Working Group had 
its first meeting in September 2015 in Malta, 
where Eurostat presented the reworked EPSAS 
approach. 


EPSAS Cell on First-Time Implementation 

In order to take forward the discussion on the first 
implementation and the opening balance sheets on 
an accrual basis and to focus the work on a more 
technical level, at the March 2015 Task Force 
meeting, it was proposed to establish a Cell on 
First-Time Implementation (FTI). 

The objective of the Cell on FTI is to support 
Eurostat in the preparation of technical level 
working documents based on the experience and 
expertise of a smaller group of experts. 

The Cell is not a decision-making body; it is a 
reflection group. The Cell discussion will be used 
to inform the eventual proposal made by the Com- 
mission for EPSAS first-time implementation, 
focused on the opening balance sheet on an 
accrual basis. 

Next to the EPSAS Cell on First-time Imple- 
mentation, Eurostat implemented the EPSAS Cell 
on Governance Principles. Next to these two cells, 
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further cells are about to be set up. The following 
graph summarizes the envisaged approach by 
Eurostat (Fig. 3): 


Current Status of the EPSAS Project 


The European Commission was of the view that the 
legal basis for EPSAS should be established in a 
Framework Regulation. Whether the legal form of 
a regulation is needed to achieve the objectives of 
the EPSAS project is questioned; a directive might 
be equally appropriate. In any case, the EPSAS 
standards would take the form of binding legal 
acts, developed by an EPSAS Committee that is 
composed of representatives of Member States and 
chaired by the European Commission. The Com- 
mittee would be supported by technical working 
groups and task forces. Other stakeholders would 
be involved via consultations or as observers. 
Based on the diverse picture of public sector 
accounting practices in European Member States, 
it is clear that EPSAS can only be implemented in 
a medium-term perspective. Given that some 
Member States still account on a cash basis, 
EPSAS can only be implemented in a staged 
approach. Vice versa for Member States that 
already have implemented accrual accounting 
and/or IPSAS, the EPSAS reform should not be 
a step back. This means that the new EPSAS 
accounting framework should provide the same 
level of information than their current accounting 
system. Also the initial focus for EPSAS standard 
setting should be on the public sector-specific 
issues, like accounting for taxes or reporting of 
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social benefits. When it comes to the narrowing 
down of options, also materiality considerations 
need to be considered. It is also discussed what 
kind of relief smaller and less-risky entities should 
be provided with regard to the future EPSAS 
requirements. 

In terms of timing, the original timetable, as 
outlined below, envisaged that the Framework 
Regulation would be in place before the start of 
the technical development of standards (Fig. 4). 

In the meantime, this approach has been 
changed and it is envisaged that: 


1. The technical development of EPSAS should 
start before the approval of a Framework Reg- 
ulation or comparable legal basis. 

2. Member States should not only be encouraged 
to implement accrual accounting in general but 
to also use accrual-based IPSAS on a voluntary 
basis. 

3. As soon as the framework is in place, EPSAS 
shall be implemented by a staged approach. 


The following graph summarizes the new 
approach taken by Eurostat/EC for the develop- 
ment and establishment of the EPSAS Framework 
(Fig. 5): 

Eurostat’s view is that the EPSAS Framework 
should comprise: 


e The principles for EPSAS governance 

e The governance mechanisms 

e The process for public consultations (“due 
process”) 

e Creation of the preconditions for EPSAS stan- 
dard setting (bodies within the EPSAS gover- 
nance structure, their relationships, and 
resources) 

e IPSAS as being the first point of reference for 
EPSAS. 


Conclusion 


The article gave an overview on the development 
of European Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(EPSASs). Based on the heterogeneity of 
public sector accounting practices in Europe, it 
is obvious that EPSAS can only be implemented 
in a medium-term perspective and that harmoni- 
zation of public sector accounting in Europe can 
only be achieved in a medium- to long-term 
perspective. Whereas the initial approach was 
to first have a Framework Regulation in place, 
the aim of the EPSAS project is now to complete 
the technical part of the project before the approval 
of a Framework Regulation or comparable legal 
basis 
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Evolution of Crisis 
Management 


Abdul-Akeem Sadiq and Jenna Tyler 
School of Public and Environmental Affairs, 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
Indianapolis (IUPUI), Indianapolis, IN, USA 


Synonyms 


History of emergency management 


Definition 


The evolution of crisis management refers to the 
history of the US emergency management system, 
dating from the early nineteenth century to the 
year 2015. 


Introduction 


The theory and practice of crisis management has 
significantly evolved over the past century in the 
United States. This evolution is due in part to 
increases in the frequency, size, and scope of 
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disasters, resulting in significant human, physical, 
and economic losses (Comfort et al. 2012). How- 
ever, political events to include changes in admin- 
istrations, world wars, and the rise and decline of 
national powers have also spurred this evolution 
(Lindell et al. 2001). For example, numerous pol- 
icy and institutional changes have occurred in 
response to the Galveston Hurricane, Cold War, 
Three-Mile Island, 9/11, and Hurricane Katrina. 
Together, these events have helped develop and 
characterize crisis management as an essential sub- 
discipline within public administration (Comfort 
et al. 2012). To illustrate the development of this 
subdiscipline, this entry chronologically traces the 
historical evolution of crisis management in the 
United States by addressing major incidents, sig- 
nificant policy changes, and critical planning doc- 
uments that have helped shape the theory and 
practice of crisis management today. 


Early History (1800-1950) 


Prior to the nineteenth century, there was no orga- 
nized response to disasters or emergencies 
(Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) 2014). Instead, individuals and house- 
holds carried out response activities by them- 
selves or with the help of neighbors and/or local 
community organizations. For example, individ- 
uals and neighbors battled fires with rudimentary 
tools such as buckets and hoes, leading to the 
formation of bucket brigades (Coppola 2006). 
As the number of fires in large urban cities 
throughout the United States continued to 
increase, the efforts of bucket brigades and local 
governments became inadequate (FEMA 2014). 
As a result, the federal government became 
involved in assisting local communities affected 
by natural disasters (FEMA 2014). The earliest 
piece of federal disaster legislation occurred in 
1803 with the passage of a Congressional Fire 
Disaster Relief Act. This act allowed the federal 
government to provide financial assistance to res- 
idents in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, who were 
affected by a major fire, which swept through the 
city (FEMA 2014). This reactive and ad hoc 
response by the federal government continued 
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for much of the 1800s (Haddow et al. 2011). How- 
ever, because major natural disasters in the early 
1900s, including Hurricane Galveston that 
resulted in over 6,000 fatalities, overwhelmed 
local response capabilities, the federal govern- 
ment created national level organizations to assist 
local communities in their response and recovery 
efforts. For example, in 1930, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Bureau of Public 
Roads had the authority to provide disaster loans 
to public facilities to help with repairs and recon- 
struction. Similarly, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity emerged to help reduce flooding in the region 
(Haddow et al. 2011). One of the most significant 
pieces of crisis management legislation during 
this time was the passage of the Flood Control 
Act of 1936. This act had a profound impact on 
crisis management as it provided the US Army 
Corps of Engineers (USACE) with the authority 
to design and develop flood mitigation measures 
to stem future flood losses (Haddow et al. 2011). 
Although these flood-control projects promoted 
economic and population growth along the 
country’s rivers, history has shown that this 
approach was both shortsighted and costly 
(Haddow et al. 2011). 


The Civil Defense Era (1950s) 


In the 1950s, federal preparedness initiatives 
focused on the Cold War and the potential risk 
of a nuclear attack engendered by the Soviet 
Union (Haddow et al. 2011; Lindell et al. 2001). 
In response, Congress passed the Federal Civil 
Defense Act (FCDA) of 1950, which made the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration an indepen- 
dent agency and gave it the authority to direct and 
coordinate federal disaster assistance efforts and 
war-related crisis planning. This act also con- 
firmed that civil defense was a primary responsi- 
bility of state and local governments, causing civil 
defense programs to emerge throughout local 
communities. These local civil defense directors 
were the first recognizable face of crisis manage- 
ment in the United States (Haddow et al. 2011). To 
assist the FCDA, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion was established within the Department of 
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Defense (DOD), with a focus on preparing for the 
mobilization and stockpiling of resources in the 
event of a war-related crisis. In addition to the 
establishment of these two agencies, Congress 
passed the Federal Disaster Relief Act of 1950 
(FEMA 2014). This act allowed the president to 
review state governors’ requests for federal assis- 
tance and decide whether to declare a major disas- 
ter and disperse federal funds (FEMA 2014). This 
act also reaffirmed that the federal government 
would support state and local governments, not 
supplant them. In 1958, the federal government 
merged the FCDA and Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation into the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization to coordinate wartime activities (Haddow 
et al. 2011). Despite these governmental efforts, 
the US military questioned their ability to main- 
tain social order in the aftermath of a potential or 
actual nuclear disaster (Lindell et al. 2001). This 
concern is how the field of disaster research came 
into existence as it prompted sociologists to begin 
studying individual- and community-level 
responses to disasters and the consequences of 
their response (Lindell et al. 2001). Hence, early 
empirical disaster researchers were interested in 
practical issues and not necessarily theorizing the 
social origins of disasters (Lindell et al. 2001). 


Changes in Crisis Management (1960s) 


The focus of crisis management in the 1960s 
shifted from civil defense to natural disasters as a 
series of major natural disasters struck the United 
States (FEMA 2014). For example, the Ash 
Wednesday Storm in 1962 devastated the East 
Coast, producing over $300 million in damage 
(Haddow et al. 2011). Then, in 1964, a 9.2 magni- 
tude earthquake shocked Alaska’s Prince William 
Sound region, generating tsunamis down the 
Pacific Coast and resulting in 123 fatalities 
(FEMA 2014). Additionally, Hurricane Betsy in 
1965 and Hurricane Camille in 1969 wreaked 
havoc along the Gulf Coast, killing and injuring 
hundreds of residents. The destruction engendered 
by these disasters and others proved that ad hoc 
legislation for disaster relief would no longer be 
effective. As a result, Congress passed the National 
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Flood Insurance Act of 1968, which created the 
National Flood Insurance Program (NFIP). Unlike 
previous crisis management legislation, the 
National Flood Insurance Act coupled with the 
creation of the NFIP took a proactive approach, 
as they were developed to reduce flood risks prior 
to the next flood disaster (Haddow et al. 2011). 
This proactive approach expanded into disaster 
research as university-based research centers with 
the goal of reducing the human, physical, and 
economic losses to disasters through empirical 
research and evidence-based practices emerged in 
the 1960s (Lindell et al. 2001). For example, in 
1963, E.L. Quarantelli, Russell Dynes, and 
J. Eugene Haas formed the Disaster Research Cen- 
ter (DRC) at Ohio State University. Since then, the 
center has moved to the University of Delaware. 
Almost a decade later, the University of Colorado 
Boulder established the Natural Hazards Center. 
The DRC, Natural Hazards Center, and other disas- 
ter research centers continue to make significant 
contributions to the scientific understanding of haz- 
ards, risks, and disasters. 


The Development of FEMA (1970s) 


By the 1970s, over 100 federal agencies were 
involved in some aspect of crisis management 
(FEMA 2014). However, five federal departments 
or agencies had the greatest authority. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for example, was responsible 
for weather, warning, and fire protection. The 
General Services Administration oversaw func- 
tions related to continuity of government, 
stockpiling, and federal preparedness. The 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission was responsible 
for securing power plants. The Treasury Depart- 
ment had authority over import investigations. 
Finally, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) was responsible for oversee- 
ing the NFIP. Additionally, with the passage of the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1974, HUD was responsi- 
ble for assisting disaster relief efforts. This act 
established the process for presidential disaster 
declarations. However, in 1988, Congress 
amended the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, clarify- 
ing the disaster declaration process and renamed it 
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the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Assistance Act. 

The fragmentation and decentralization of crisis 
management functions resulted in state and local 
governments advocating for the establishment of a 
single federal agency that would lead all emergency 
management functions (FEMA 2014). This advo- 
cacy heightened on March 28, 1979, as a nuclear 
reactor partially melted down at the Three-Mile 
Island Nuclear Power Plant in Pennsylvania. This 
was the worst nuclear accident at a commercial 
nuclear power plant in US history and was the 
impetus for consolidating emergency management 
functions into one federal agency (FEMA 2014). In 
response, FEMA was created through the passage 
of Reorganization Plan No. 3 and President Jimmy 
Carter’s Executive Order 12127 on April 1, 1979 
(FEMA 2014; Sadiq et al. 2016). President Jimmy 
Carter appointed John Macy as the first FEMA 
director, despite his minimal emergency manage- 
ment experience. Under this reorganization plan, 
FEMA was considered the lead agency over all 
emergency preparedness, response, recovery, and 
mitigation function (Sadiq et al. 2016). Addition- 
ally, this plan transferred the following emer- 
gency management administrations, functions, 
and programs to FEMA: “National Fire Preven- 
tion Control Administration (Department of 
Commerce); Federal Insurance Administration 
(HUD); Federal Broadcast System (Executive 
Office of the President); Defense Civil Prepared- 
ness Agency (DOD); Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration (HUD); the Federal Preparedness 
Agency (GSA); Earthquake Hazards Reduction 
Program (Office of Science and Technology Pol- 
icy); Dam Safety Program (Office of Science and 
Technology Policy)” (FEMA 2014, p. 5). 
Although the majority of all emergency manage- 
ment functions were now under one umbrella, 
FEMA operated in silos, resulting in a disjointed 
agency (Haddow et al. 2011). 


An Agency in Trouble (1980s) 


FEMA experienced many challenges during its 
infancy even though there were no significant 
natural disasters (FEMA 2014). For example, in 
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1981, President Reagan appointed General Louis 
O. Giuffrida as the second director of FEM- 
A. Under his leadership, preparing for a nuclear 
attack became the top priority for the agency 
(FEMA 2014). Federal budgets and responsibili- 
ties were tailored with a national security focus, 
and because state emergency management agen- 
cies played a little role in national security initia- 
tives, their federal funding diminished (Haddow 
et al. 2011). Congress then began investigating 
FEMA’s roles and responsibilities as well as how 
senior political officials distributed government 
funding. Because of these investigations, 
Giuffrida and his top aides resigned (FEMA 
2014). By 1984, FEMA suffered from inherently 
organizational and political issues, causing Con- 
gress and senior administrative officials to have 
little respect for the agency (Comfort et al. 2012). 
In an attempt to professionalize the field of crisis 
management, FEMA collaborated with the 
National Association of Schools of Public Affairs 
and Administration (NASPAA) to build a network 
of professionals and researchers who could 
address the challenges impacting emergency man- 
agers at all levels of government (Comfort 
et al. 2012). This initiative led to a 1984 workshop 
for researchers and practitioners that aimed at 
developing programs to advance educational 
opportunities, establishing a research agenda for 
the field, and introducing programs to build the 
human resources necessary to meet the network’s 
goals (FEMA 1985). The workshop also pro- 
mpted professional societies like the American 
Society for Public Administration (ASPA) to 
develop a section on emergency and crisis man- 
agement (Comfort et al. 2012). By 1985, President 
Reagan appointed General Julius Becton as the 
third FEMA director. Similar to his predecessor, 
Becton continued to emphasize the importance of 
nuclear preparedness, placing natural disaster pre- 
paredness at a low priority (FEMA 2014). Mem- 
bers of Congress expressed a concern over 
FEMA’s priorities and ability to coordinate federal 
response efforts. Two devastating hurricanes con- 
firmed members of Congress’ concerns and called 
into question the purpose of FEMA’s existence 
(FEMA 2014). In September of 1989, Hurricane 
Hugo devastated both North and South Carolina, 
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resulting in over $15 million in damages and 
85 fatalities. Less than a month later, the Loma 
Prieta earthquake shocked the San Francisco Bay 
Area during the World Series. In both incidents, 
the affected local and state governments heavily 
criticized FEMA’s response, arguing that 
FEMA was slow to respond with financial and 
physical resources. By the end of the 1980s, 
FEMA had considerable morale problems, incon- 
sistent leadership and direction, and poor relation- 
ships with the state and local governments (FEMA 
2014). 


The Witt Revolution (1990s) 


The early 1990s further revealed that FEMA was ill 
prepared to handle large-scale disasters (FEMA 
2014). For example, in August of 1992, Hurricane 
Andrew struck Florida and Louisiana coasts and 
destroyed roughly 82,000 businesses, resulting in 
the loss of approximately 86,000 jobs (Hartwig 
2002). Then, Hurricane Iniki struck Hawaii in Sep- 
tember 1992, affecting over 14,000 homes and 
resulting in over $3 billion in damages. Despite 
the development of FEMA’s Federal Response 
Plan in 1992 that outlined the federal government’s 
response processes, FEMA was again slow to 
respond. As a result, during FEMA’s 
reauthorization hearings in 1992, Congress debated 
disassembling the agency (Comfort et al. 2012). 
However, Congress’ doubt subsided once Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton appointed James Lee Witt as the 
fourth FEMA director in 1993. Witt was the first 
FEMA director with extensive emergency manage- 
ment experience, having been the former director 
of the Arkansas State Emergency Management 
Agency. Witt’s tenure at FEMA became known 
as the Golden Age of FEMA as he created a culture 
of transparency, implemented customer service 
training, and developed strong connections with 
state and local counterparts through the ten 
FEMA regional offices (FEMA 2014; Sadiq 
et al. 2016). Witt also embraced the all-hazards 
approach to crisis management by developing a 
basic framework for responding to a variety of 
hazards rather than focusing all efforts on one 
single hazard or risk. Additionally, President Bill 
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Clinton elevated the FEMA director to a cabinet- 
level position. This action signified that crisis man- 
agement was a top priority (FEMA 2014). 

Under Witt’s leadership, FEMA was able to 
successfully respond to a number of major natural 
disasters to include the Midwest Floods in 1993 as 
well as the Northridge Earthquake in 1994. 
Because of the devastation engendered by these 
and other disasters, Witt focused on hazard miti- 
gation and helped pass the Hazard Mitigation and 
Relocation Act of 1993, which gave FEMA 
greater authority to reduce community flood 
risks. However, the first bombing of the World 
Trade Center in February of 1993 and the Okla- 
homa City Bombing in April of 1995 elevated the 
threat of terrorism. Because of these incidents, 
there was great debate on what agency would be 
the lead agency in preventing future terrorist 
attacks and protecting the nation’s vital interests. 
As this debate progressed, Witt continued to 
emphasize the importance of hazard mitigation 
by launching Project Impact. The ultimate goal of 
this program was to build disaster-resilient com- 
munities by incorporating risk-management and 
risk-avoidance practices into local community’s 
decision-making processes (Haddow et al. 2011). 
By the end of the 1990s, FEMA had restored its 
reputation. 

The 1990s also attracted new scholars to the 
study of crisis management (Comfort et al. 2012). 
For example, in the mid-1990s, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation introduced the Enabling the Next 
Generation of Hazards and Disasters Researchers. 
As of today, the program has mentored four 
cohorts of new disaster researchers who have sig- 
nificantly contributed to the study of hazards, risk, 
and disasters. Additionally, the field of crisis man- 
agement is becoming more professionalized as 
undergraduate and graduate degree programs 
emerged throughout the United States (Waugh 
and Sadiq 2011). 


Terrorism Centric (2000-2004) 


The start of the new millennium began with Pres- 
ident George W. Bush taking office and 
appointing Joe Allbaugh to be the fifth FEMA 
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director in February of 2001. Like other FEMA 
directors, Allbaugh had political ties to the presi- 
dent but had no emergency management experi- 
ence (Haddow et al. 2011). Under Allbaugh’s 
reign, the Project Impact was discontinued 
because the Bush administration had doubts 
regarding the efficacy of the program (Haddow 
et al. 2011). This decision shocked much of the 
crisis management community as Project Impact 
had provided a number of communities with the 
funding to implement projects aimed at mitigating 
and preparing for natural disasters (FEMA 2014). 

The terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, 
drastically shifted FEMA’s preparedness priorities 
from an all-hazards approach to a terrorism- 
centric mindset. Additionally, this incident led to 
several immediate and radical policy and institu- 
tional changes within the federal government 
(Birkland 2009; Hu et al. 2014). Arguably, the 
greatest change was the passing of the Homeland 
Security Act of 2002, which merged 22 agencies, 
including FEMA, and over 179,000 governmental 
personnel to form the Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) (Haddow et al. 2011). The inclu- 
sion of FEMA under DHS diminished FEMA’s 
funding and capacity to respond to natural disas- 
ters (Gerber 2007; Waugh and Tierney 2007). 

In 2003, Pennsylvania Governor Tom Ridge 
was appointed as the first Secretary of Homeland 
Security. To help guide and mobilize domestic 
homeland security efforts, DHS developed a 
series of strategic planning documents such as 
the Homeland Security Strategy of 2002, with a 
primary focus on terrorism. Three years after the 
9/11 terrorist attacks, DHS transformed the Fed- 
eral Response Plan of 1992 into the National 
Response Plan of 2004. The NRP placed a greater 
emphasis on terrorism prevention and increased 
the number of Emergency Support Functions 
(ESFs) from 12 to 15 (Birkland 2009; Hu 
et al. 2014). ESFs are used to provide structure 
for coordinating interagency support to respond to 
an incident and are staffed by a representative 
from a public, private, or nonprofit agency who 
serves as a technical expert for the management 
and oversight of that particular ESF (FEMA 
2008). Yet one of the most notable additions to 
the NRP was the establishment of the National 
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Incident Management System (NIMS). NIMS 
provides a common framework for incident man- 
agement regardless of cause, size, or complexity. 
Together, these changes resulted in FEMA and 
DHS focused on addressing the risk of an immi- 
nent terrorist threat. 


The Hurricane Katrina Debacle 
(2005-2009) 


FEMA’s focus shifted again in August of 2005 as 
Hurricane Katrina devastated New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, and Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, among 
other cities, resulting in over 1,800 fatalities 
and over $100 billion in disaster relief expendi- 
tures (Haddow et al. 2011). The poor and slow 
response to Hurricane Katrina by all levels of 
government suggested that FEMA along with 
DHS had placed too much emphasis on terror- 
ism, neglecting the potential for catastrophic nat- 
ural disasters (Birkland 2009). The political 
fallout by this failed response resulted in Michael 
Brown, the FEMA director appointed in 2003, 
resigning. In an attempt to determine the neces- 
sary corrective actions, the federal government 
conducted a thorough evaluation of the incident. 
This evaluation led to Congress passing the Post 
Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act 
(PKEMRA) of 2006, which significantly 
reorganized FEMA and developed a more robust 
preparedness system by establishing the National 
Emergency Family Registry and Locator System 
and developing procedures to handle pets during 
evacuations, among other changes (Townsend 
2006). Additionally, DHS allocated funding to 
the study of coastal disasters by developing the 
Coastal Hazards Center of Excellence at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and 
Jackson State University. Finally, in 2009, 
FEMA replaced the NRP with the National 
Response Framework (NRF) to strengthen 
interorganizational and cross-sector collabora- 
tions (Hu et al. 2014). The NRF also refocused 
the nation’s response processes back to an 
all-hazards approach, emphasizing the role of 
state and local governments as well as nonprofit 
and private organizations in crisis management 
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(Hu et al. 2014). By the end of this era, President 
Barack Obama took office and appointed 
Florida’s State Emergency Management Direc- 
tor, Craig Fugate, as the new FEMA Director in 
2009. Fugate’s focus has been on creating a cul- 
ture of preparedness and rebuilding partnerships 
with state and local emergency management 
agencies. 


Crisis Management Today (2010-2015) 


The United States has been impacted by a variety 
of natural and man-made disasters over the past 
5 years, reaffirming the need for an all-hazards 
approach. For example, Hurricane Sandy in 
October of 2012 wreaked havoc along the East 
Coast and the Boston Marathon bombings in 
April of 2013 tested multiagency response sys- 
tems. In the aftermath of Hurricane Sandy and 
the Boston Marathon bombings, FEMA’s 
response and the response of local first 
responders, respectively, were highly praised 
(Hu et al. 2014; Sadig et al. 2016). Additionally, 
Presidential Preparedness Directive 8 introduced 
the National Preparedness Goal, which stressed 
the need for the whole community to work col- 
lectively to prevent, protect against, mitigate, 
respond to, and recover from the threats and 
hazards that pose the greatest risk (FEMA 
2015). In 2013, FEMA revised the NRF to 
include the whole community approach to crisis 
management (Hu et al. 2014). The whole com- 
munity approach underscored the need for gov- 
ernment, businesses, faith-based and nonprofit 
organizations, and the community to work 
together to develop the tools necessary to address 
the threats and hazards impacting their commu- 
nity (Kapucu et al. 2013). More recently, 
policymakers have modified the whole commu- 
nity approach to the all-of-nation approach, 
which emphasizes the need for all citizens and 
nonprofit and private organizations to advance 
the preparedness process, share information, and 
optimize the use of available resources (Egli 
2014). Put together, the current changes in crisis 
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management have stressed the need for coordi- 
nation and collaboration rather than command 
and control (Hu et al. 2014). 


Conclusion 


This entry traced the historical evolution of crisis 
management in the United States by discussing 
major incidents, significant policy changes, and 
critical planning documents that have influenced 
the theory and practice of crisis management. 
Although the maturation of the field has been 
described as a “slow and torturous process” 
(Farazmand 2001, p. 357), there is a hopeful 
future (Haddow et al. 2011). For example, it is 
likely that greater efforts will be made to enhance 
cross-sector collaborations by engaging nonprofit 
and private organizations. It is also likely that 
technological advancements (e.g., GIS and social 
media) will strengthen organizational operations 
by enhancing information sharing and responsive- 
ness of crisis management organizations. Finally, 
it is likely that crisis management will be given a 
higher priority as the realities of climate change 
are becoming more pronounced. Although only 
time will tell how the field of crisis management 
will evolve in the coming years, current efforts 
suggest that the field will only become more pro- 
active at creating disaster-resilient communities. 
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Execution as Social Policy 


James D. Slack 
Jackson State University, Jackson, MS, USA 


Synonyms 


Capital punishment; Execution; Eye-for-an-eye; 
Lex talionis 


Definition 


Capital punishment: A social policy to take life 
from someone convicted of the crime of murder. 
In some settings, the sentence of death may be for 
lesser crimes or religious crimes. 

Condemned: A person convicted of a capital 
crime. 

Death row: A section of a prison that houses the 
condemned. 

Execution: The act of the state taking the life of 
the condemned. 

Just desert argument: Punishment received is 
punishment deserved. 

Last words: The final words spoken by the 
condemned. 

Lex talionis: Retaliation in kind. 


Introduction 


While capital punishment may seem like a social 
policy few nations embrace, over 60% of the 
world’s population live in states that recognize 
capital crimes. Currently 58 nations use capital 
punishment. Included are “modern” nations, like 
Japan and the United States; “affluent” nations, 
such as Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emir- 
ates; Muslim nations, like Iraq and Iran; Christian 
nations, like the Bahamas and Belarus; small 
nations, like Barbados and St. Vincent; and large 
nations, like China and India. 
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In the United States, capital punishment is an 
option in 31 (out of 50) states, the federal govern- 
ment, and the US Military. These states are as 


follows: 

Alabama Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Arizona Mississippi South Carolina 
Arkansas Missouri South Dakota 
California Montana Tennessee 
Colorado Nevada Texas 
Delaware New Hampshire Utah 

Florida North Carolina Virginia 
Georgia Ohio Washington 
Idaho Oklahoma Wyoming 
Indiana Oregon 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Approximately 3,000 inmates are on death 
row — about 2%, women; 44%, white, 43%, 
black; and 10%, Hispanic. In general, non-death 
row inmates in state prisons have a sixth grade 
education. The average level of education on 
death row tends to the second grade. Inmates in 
federal prison tend to have slightly higher educa- 
tion levels. Because death row inmates in the 
United States have up to 12 appeals, two of 
which are mandatory, the average stay on death 
row is 15 years. However, because the appellate 
process runs independently for each inmate, with 
different jurisdictions and judges, it is not uncom- 
mon for the condemned to spend 20-30 years 
waiting for the execution (Death Penalty Informa- 
tion Center). 


Execution as Social Policy 


Historically capital punishment in the United 
States has been regarded as a way to regulate 
extreme social interaction. That 1s, the state’s act 
of execution has always been deemed a way to 
dissuade citizens from murdering others. Because 
of the Christian faith of the colonialists, it is 
important to understand the relationship between 
the Bible and capital punishment. For instance, 
Exodus 21:23—25 speaks of the concept of lex 
talionis: “But if there is serious injury, you are to 
take life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
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for hand, foot for foot, burn for burn, wound for 
wound, bruise for bruise.” The Christian New 
Testament also gives legitimacy for the state’s 
use of capital punishment. In Romans 13:1-5, 
“Let everyone be subject to the governing author- 
ities, for there is no authority except that which 
God has established. The authorities that exist 
have been established by God. Consequently, 
whoever rebels against the authority is rebelling 
against what God has instituted, and those who do 
so will bring judgment on themselves. For rulers 
hold no terror for those who do right, but for those 
who do wrong. Do you want to be free from fear 
of the one in authority? Then do what is right and 
you will be commended. For the one in authority 
is God’s servant for your good. But if you do 
wrong, be afraid, for rulers do not bear the 
sword for no reason. They are God’s servants, 
agents of wrath to bring punishment on the 
wrongdoer. Therefore, it is necessary to submit 
to the authorities, not only because of possible 
punishment but also as a matter of conscience.” 

Christian belief permitted the colonies to 
embrace the concept of lex talionis. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, for instance, authored a crime bill in 1779 
in the Virginia colonial legislature that read in 
part: “Whosoever shall be guilty of Rape, Polyg- 
amy, or Sodomy with man or woman shall be 
punished, if a man, by castration, if a woman, by 
cutting thro’ the cartilage of her nose a hole of one 
half diameter at the least...... If any person com- 
mit Petty treason, or a husband murder his wife, a 
parent his child, or a child his parent, he shall 
suffer death by hanging... Whosover committeth 
murder by poisoning shall suffer death by 
poison... Whosoever committeth murder by 
way of duel, shall suffer death by hanging; and if 
he were the challenger, his body, after death, shall 
be gibbeted. ... Whosoever shall commit murder 
in any other way shall suffer death by hanging” 
(Commonwealth of Virginia 1779). 

Hence, since pre-colonial times and in the 
majority of contemporary states, there is a just 
desert argument: that someone who murders gets 
his just desert through execution. Indeed, there are 
few condemned men on death row in the United 
States who do not wish they could take back the 
act of murdering their victims (Slack 2014). 


Execution as Social Policy 
History and Evolution 


Well before the construction of prisons, execu- 
tions were the way to eliminate a murderer from 
the community. During colonial times, and 
throughout most of the nineteenth century, hang- 
ing was the preferred method of execution. It was 
also a source of entertainment not unlike major 
sporting events of today. Days before the execu- 
tion, out-of-towners would start to gather. Mer- 
chants would take advantage of the event and sell 
food, drink, and (eventually) souvenirs. The day 
of the execution would begin in the church where 
the pastor had prepared a special sermon directed 
toward the condemned who sat alone in the front 
pew. The sermon was typically based on lex 
talionis scriptures, drawing “just desert” lessons 
for the condemned, as well as deterrent lessons for 
the public (Masur 1991). 

After the church service, the condemned would 
lead a parade to the hanging tree — that would 
eventually be replaced by gallows. On the way 
to the hanging, it was not uncommon for the 
pastor to encourage the condemned to incorporate 
key phrases from the sermon into his “last words.” 
The pastor knew that, after the execution, he could 
sell the sermon, and, if the condemned quoted it, 
the sermon would bring a higher price. The spec- 
tators, as many as triple the population of the 
community, would line up as close as possible to 
the gallows — where many had spent the night 
before to ensure preferred seating. Afterwards, 
they would scramble for souvenirs — a lace from 
the shoe that jerked off at the point of the neck 
snapping or, if lucky, a piece of the noose 
(Steelwater 2003). 

The entertainment value of hangings increased 
throughout the nineteenth century, and this is why 
they remained a public spectacle. The science of 
the process also grew. The length of rope was 
measured by the weight of the body. Too much 
length would decapitate the head, while too little 
length would result in slow strangulation. Manila 
hemp became the rope of choice, and it was boiled 
and stretched to limit the “dancing effect” at the 
drop’s end. The knot was lubricated to assure 
tightness. It was affixed behind the left ear to 
obtain quicker breakage of the spinal cord. The 
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hands of the condemned were pinioned behind the 
back, and legs were strapped together to prevent 
struggling against the drop door. A hood was used 
to help avoid movement prior to the drop. The 
condemned is left on the end of the rope for 
approximately 20 minutes to assure death (See 
Duff 2001). 

While hanging continued to be a method of 
executions until the mid-twentieth century, other 
forms of execution became popular ways to 
implement state death policy. Primarily in the 
western “cowboy” cultures, states shifted to firing 
squads. The condemned was escorted into the 
firing area and seated on a simple chair. With 
hands and feet tied, he was strapped into the 
chair. A red heart, pinned to his chest, was the 
target for the firing squad. There were five mem- 
bers of the firing squad, typically not state 
employees. Instead hunters were solicited for the 
team. They were hidden from the view of the 
condemned, approximately 20 ft away, behind a 
wall made with aiming slits. One rifle contained a 
blank to ostensibly give each man on the firing 
squad the opportunity for plausible deniability — 
of not being one who shot the condemned in the 
heart (Steelwater 2003). 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, east- 
ern states began to prefer electrocution. First used 
in 1890, experimentation was required to make 
the process of dying as humane as possible. As the 
twentieth century progressed, the practice took 
pattern. The condemned was strapped into a 
wooden, oversized chair made from hardwood 
trees. The man’s legs and arms were strapped 
into the chair, and a seat belt strapped in his 
torso. A wet sponge with a metal strap was affixed 
on the top of the condemned man’s clean-shaved 
head. It was fastened at the chin. A mask was then 
placed over his head. For about 60 seconds a 
charge of approximately 2,500 volts at 7 amps 
went through his body. This was repeated. After 
a 5-minute wait for the body to cool, a physician 
checked for vital signs. While no longer used by 
any state, electric chairs remain stored in closets 
near the death chamber. 

In western states, gas chambers were preferred 
in the twentieth century. The gas chamber was 
airtight, and most had two or three chairs in 
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them. Underneath each chair was a drop-bucket 
filled with sulfuric acid and water. Once strapped 
to the chair, with EKG modules and a long stetho- 
scope attached, hydrogen cyanide pellets were 
released outside of the chamber and fell into the 
drop-bucket. The rising fumes caused the body’s 
inability to process oxygen, which resulted in 
death in about 5 minutes. While no longer in 
use, five states still have gas chamber 
facilities — Arizona, California, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Wyoming. 

First used in Texas in 1982, all death penalty 
states use lethal injection as the primary means of 
execution. Procedures and drugs vary by state, but 
the condemned 1s typically extracted from a death 
cell and helped onto the gurney in the death cham- 
ber by six to eight members of an execution team. 
His legs, arms, and torso are strapped down. 
A healthcare specialist, typically an EMS expert 
but never a physician, inserts the needle from the 
IV tubing into a vein in both arms. (Veins are used 
because they travel with unoxygenated blood 
toward the heart, and this quickens the effects of 
the injection.) Both arms are utilized in case one 
vein backs up and prevents the flow of the drugs. 
The temperature is chilled in the death chamber in 
case the veins in both arms back up, and hence, 
require a deeper surgical procedure to find a 
usable vein. 

The other end of the IV tubing goes into an 
adjoining room where the executioner stands. The 
person selected as the executioner varies by state. 
In Alabama, by law it is the warden. In Missis- 
sippi, the state contracts out those duties. Regard- 
less of whom, the executioner has the ultimate 
responsibility to plunge the syringe vessels. 

Prior to this, as in all types of executions, the 
condemned is read the death warrant and is given 
an opportunity for last words. Some use the last 
words as a desperate means to prolong life, and 
others are unable to speak. Most condemned per- 
sons use those last words for apologies, healing to 
the victim’s loved ones, and messages to their 
loved ones. The amount of time for last words is 
relatively brief— lasting for most no more than one 
minute. A chaplain is in the chamber, to comfort 
as well as to ensure the process speeds along. The 
chaplain is accompanied by one or two 
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correctional officers who are members of the exe- 
cution team. Witnesses, representing the state, the 
victim, and the condemned are watching, and they 
are usually in separate viewing rooms. 

The executioner pushes the first syringe, and 
that is filled with an anesthetic — 50 cc’s of pento- 
barbital. A second syringe of 50 cc’s of pentobar- 
bital is plunged to ensure unconsciousness. 
(Approximately 7 cc’s of pentobarbital is suffi- 
cient for surgery in any operating room.) A third 
syringe, filled with 60 cc’s of saline solution, 
cleans out the tubing and assures all the anesthetic 
reaches the condemned. At this point, in compli- 
ance with the US Supreme Court, a member of the 
execution team checks for consciousness. This is 
done by flicking eyelids, pinching cheeks, and 
trying to get a reaction from hitting the nerve 
underneath the kneecap. When finished, the exe- 
cution team member nods to the warden or exe- 
cutioner. At this point the executioner pushes a 
fourth syringe containing 50 cc’s of Pavulon, a 
muscle relaxant, and this stops the lungs. A fifth 
syringe brings another 60 cc’s of saline solution to 
clear the IV tubing. Next is the sixth syringe, filled 
with 60 cc’s of a drug to induce heart failure, 
typically potassium chloride. Finally, a seventh 
syringe, filled with 60 cc’s of saline solution, 
flushes the IV tubing (Slack 2014). 

Witnesses are not aware of the timing of the 
syringes. Because the condemned quietly goes to 
sleep, they are never sure the time of death. The 
fact that the condemned does not feel pain is a 
concern to some witnesses. However, they know 
the process is complete when the curtains close in 
the witness rooms. They are escorted out of the 
facility, usually with the victim’s loved ones leav- 
ing first. The victim’s loved ones are typically 
taken to another location for a press conference. 
The loved ones for the condemned are driving 
either to their cars or to a motel. 

After the curtains close, a physician enters the 
death chamber, checks for breathing and a pulse, 
and then pronounces death. Between the sheets 
and the mattress on the gurney, there is a hidden 
body bag. Execution team members pull out the 
edges of the body bag, which engulfs the 
condemned and all the sheeting, and zip it 
up. Placing a toe tag onto the zipper of the body 
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bag, the execution team removes the body still on 
the gurney. In some states, such as Alabama, the 
body is taken to a hospital for autopsy. In other 
states, like Mississippi, the body is wheeled 
out to a funeral hearse for burial. If the body is 
to be buried on prison grounds, it is just taken to 
another room. 


Efforts to Curtail Capital Punishment 


Since colonial times, groups have tried to curtail 
capital punishment in various states. An aboli- 
tionist movement started before the American 
Revolutionary War, and it dovetailed with the 
slave-abolitionist movement prior to the Ameri- 
can Civil War. It was not until 1972 that capital 
punishment was deemed unconstitutional by the 
US Supreme Court. In Furman v. Georgia (408 
U.S.238), the court struck down all state death 
penalty laws because they tended to be arbitrary 
and did not match the severity of the crime to 
punishment. For instance, some states included 
kidnapping and rape in the category that 
warranted execution. 

The US Supreme Court revisited the death pen- 
alty in the 1976 Gregg v. Georgia (428 U.S. 153) 
case. Based on Gregg, the court now permits the 
death penalty if the following conditions are met: 


1. Trials have to be bifurcated — having a distinct 
trial phase and a distinct sentencing phase. 

2. Juries have the right to proportionality reviews. 
That is, a jury can request the court to provide 
similar cases to see the decisions rendered 
elsewhere are proportional to the decision 
being considered by the jury. 

3. Mitigating factors are permitted to affect pun- 
ishment decisions. 

4. Appellate reviews have to be automatic. 


Since Gregg, there have been several chal- 
lenges to lethal injection, most notable are Glossip 
v. Gross and Baze v. Rees. Both cases were 
brought by inmates claiming that lethal injection 
was cruel and unusual punishment under the US 
Constitution. Plaintiffs claimed the specific drugs 
are painful, and unconsciousness is never a 
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certainty. In both cases, the court ruled that insuf- 
ficient evidence was presented, and that plaintiffs 
failed to produce an alternative method for execu- 
tion. As it stands in the United States, the Court 
has never deemed a particular method of execu- 
tion as unconstitutional — only the processes lead- 
ing up to conviction. Hence, more recent attempts 
by worldwide pharmaceutical companies to block 
states from purchasing the necessary drugs will 
most likely cause the states to return to the use of 
electric chairs. 


Conclusion 


There is no agreement on the utility of capital 
punishment as a social policy tool. Does it curtail 
murder? There is no causation in that direction, 
but the murder rate in many non-death penalty 
states remains high. As a social policy, it is expen- 
sive. A county government anywhere in the 
United States will spend two to three times the 
amount of taxes on a capital murder case than it 
would on a non-capital murder case. Capital cases 
require more investigation and more expert wit- 
nesses than other kinds of cases. Yet successful 
prosecution of non-capital cases creates greater 
costs to state government operations. Sentenced 
to life without the possibility of parole, a murderer 
will cost a state government two to three times the 
amount it costs to house an inmate on death row. 
An 18-year-old will most likely be executed by his 
40th birthday, hence ending all costs to the state. 
An 18-year-old with a life sentence may cost the 
state for the next six or seven decades, with the 
price of older age vastly surpassing the cost for the 
inmate incarcerated during the young adult years. 
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Introduction 


Trinidad and Tobago became independent state in 
1962 after British rule. Following independence, 
the new constitutions of Trinidad and Tobago, 
which was enacted in 1962, implemented a par- 
liamentary system of government. The Trinidad 
and Tobago (Constitution) (Order in Council 
1962) consigned all legislative authority to a 
bicameral parliament. In 1976, Trinidad and 
Tobago became a Republic discarding the consti- 
tutional monarchy status since independence 
in 1962. 

Under the 1976 republican constitution in Trin- 
idad and Tobago (Laws of Trinidad and Tobago 
1976), the president was made a quasi-ceremonial 
head of state who exercised most of his/her pow- 
ers on the advice of ministers with limited excep- 
tion for the personal exercise of powers after 
consultation or in their own discretion or deliber- 
ate judgment. The prime minister and the cabinet 
are collectively responsible to the legislatures. 
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To ensure executive accountability to the parlia- 
ment, the constitution makers in Trinidad and 
Tobago incorporated provisions for parliamentary 
committee systems, thereby formally granting the 
parliaments the authority to appoint standing 
committees as necessary for discharging their 
functions. 

Even though many favorable preconditions of 
the parliamentary system were provided in the 
constitution of Trinidad and Tobago, the power 
of the executive and the majority of the governing 
party in the parliament hindered the opportunities 
to balance relations between the executive and the 
legislature. But it is now widely recognized that 
one important way of strengthening parliament 
without weakening the executive is to make max- 
imum use of committees. Committees allow the 
legislature to simultaneously perform numerous 
functions that otherwise might not be conducted at 
all. For example, they help parliament reduce its 
workload and perform different functions more 
efficiently. 

Up until 1979, most of the parliaments pat- 
terned after the Westminster model did not make 
much use of committees. They historically 
resisted embracing the new roles of parliamentary 
committees pioneered elsewhere. In particular, 
department-related committees that shadow gov- 
ernment departments were very often seen as a 
characteristic of the congressional system, an 
alien device inappropriate to parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Initial attempts to set up department- 
related committees in different Westminster-type 
democracies were opposed on the grounds that 
they would detract attention from the chamber, 
elevate some members to new positions of influ- 
ence, and reduce the party struggle to technical 
matters and coalitional politics. 

The requirement of executive accountability 
can be viewed as a chain where the cabinet, or 
executive branch, is held collectively responsible 
and accountable to an elected legislature and must 
maintain the confidence of the legislature in order 
to remain in power. Therefore, if the government 
loses the confidence of the legislature, it must 
either resign or request a new election. These 
practices theoretically provide the check on the 
power of the executive within the system. This 
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essential aspect of the Westminster model is 
lacking in the Commonwealth Caribbean, and 
for a long time its parliaments have been unable 
to perform the key parliamentary task of oversight 
of the executive. 

The parliament, as the legislature is called in 
the Republic of Trinidad and Tobago, has tradi- 
tionally made some use of committees. However, 
in recent years, in particular since the election of 
the fifth parliament in Trinidad and Tobago 1995, 
committees have received important, if not wide- 
spread, recognition. These are now more visible 
and much talked about institutions and have a 
better scope to assert themselves, although the 
extent to which they can live up to the expecta- 
tions of their sponsors is yet to be ascertained 
properly. 

This paper seeks to establish that the legislature 
should be at the apex of a system of executive 
accountability in Trinidad and Tobago, drawing 
more effectively on the investigations and the 
status of its committees and clarifying the role of 
the legislature in the policy process. It concen- 
trates on the system of committees as the principal 
vehicle for promoting this culture of scrutiny and 
improving parliamentary effectiveness. There- 
fore, this is a study of the scrutiny of the executive 
through parliamentary committees. 


A General Framework of Accountability 


Accountability can be explained in two ways. 
First, in a narrow, technical sense, 1.e., it refers to 
the duty of the head of department to account as 
“an accounting officer” to his or her minister, the 
auditor general, and last but not least the legisla- 
ture. Secondly, at a basic textbook level, account- 
ability means “to give an account” of actions or 
policies or “to account for” spending. A more 
expansive perspective on accountability requires 
a person to “explain and justify — against criteria 
of some kind — their decisions or actions” (Oliver 
1994, 246). As a result, the accountability of the 
executive, bureaucrats, and institutions is one of 
the central concerns of modern governance. 
Robert Pyper has observed that the concept of 
accountability is often used as a basic benchmark 
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against which systems of government can be 
judged. This connects to Ayeni’s view that an 
accountable government is deemed to be good 
government and carries with it connotations of 
advanced democracy (Ayeni 2000). As a result, 
the state has a central responsibility in ensuring 
that accountability is institutionalized and ensure 
that those who exercise powers in the name of the 
public fulfill their duties and obligations, and the 
process by which they are made to answer and 
account for their actions meets an acceptable 
standard. 

Therefore, accountability can be looked upon 
as the obligation to account for responsibilities 
conferred. It 1s a concept fundamental to any 
democratic system. It clearly establishes the right 
of the citizen to know what government intends to 
achieve on behalf of its citizens and how well it 
has met its intentions. In the Commonwealth, it 
means that government is accountable to the par- 
liament for the way in which it manages the power 
and resources entrusted to it. In turn, the parlia- 
ment, on behalf of the people, is responsible for 
ensuring that this accountability takes place 
(World Conference on Governance 1999, 8—9). 

As a result, a clear understanding about using 
specific aspects and mechanisms of accountability 
and its linkage to the institutions and actors that 
will enforce accountability is necessary to 
operationalize accountability as an agenda of 
research. Likewise, it is possible to analyze par- 
liaments from many different perspectives. The 
one that this paper finds more interesting is the 
role of a parliament in general and its parliamen- 
tary committees in particular in ensuring execu- 
tive accountability. 


The Significance of Parliamentary 
Committees 


The idea of the committee, of which the parlia- 
mentary committee is but one example, involves a 
concept which must be one of the most fundamen- 
tal and widespread in human societies and orga- 
nizations. In most cases, the usage of the 
committee is defined in terms such as “a body of 
persons appointed or elected for some special 
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business or function” or “a body of persons dele- 
gated to consider, investigate, or take action upon 
and usually to report concerning some matter or 
business” (Onions 1973, 377). 

The first connection to note between commit- 
tees and parliaments comes directly from the def- 
inition illustrated above; a parliament itself may 
be considered a committee in this case a subset of 
the electorate. Within Westminster-style parlia- 
ments, the most important committee is the cabi- 
net, “a committee of the legislative body selected 
to be the executive body” (Bagehot 1867, 66). The 
committee that is the cabinet is an essential feature 
of the Westminster form of responsible parliamen- 
tary government and although not mentioned 
clearly in the Constitution has been adopted by 
the Commonwealth Caribbean parliaments ever 
since their inception, together with many other 
practices from the British parliament such as 
standing orders. 

The term committee is also used in the parlia- 
mentary context to describe any of several types 
of bodies of parliamentarians established by either 
(or both) houses but of a numerical size very much 
smaller than the whole of the chamber. In the 
Westminster tradition, this is a practice of long 
standing: In both Houses of Parliament, the prac- 
tice of delegating to small bodies of members, 
regarded as representing the House itself, the con- 
sideration of questions, which, as involving points 
of detail or questions of a technical nature, is 
unsuited to the House as a whole, is as old as 
any part of their settled procedure (Erskine 
May’s Treatise 1971, 18th ed. 591). 

Over the centuries, parliamentary committees 
have been established in a variety of ways and for 
a range of purposes, and it has become conve- 
nient and useful to classify them, most com- 
monly in terms of shared characteristics and 
associated significant attributes. Typical of 
many such classifications are those of Odgers 
who noted five types of committees: house of 
representatives committees, senate committees, 
joint committees, standing committees, and 
select committees. On the other hand, Gareth 
Evans’ view was that parliamentary committees, 
in turn, can perhaps best be understood as 
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existing to perform one or the other of four pri- 
mary functions: legislative, executive monitor- 
ing, investigative and policy initiating, and 
domestic (Odgers 1976, 468). 

The relations among committees tend to differ 
across countries. However, intrinsically the func- 
tions they perform can be quite alike from legis- 
lature to legislature. The main tasks of committees 
are grouped as follows, according to Shaw (Lee 
and Shaw 1979, 370-377): 


1. Legislative function: Committees are expected 
to deal with legislation. The referral of a bill to 
a committee means that the committee must 
give detailed consideration to it and to report 
it to the plenary. 

2. Financial function: It is expected committees 
will deal with financial matters. In general, the 
various committees that operate in this area are 
concerned with the budget and revenue aspects 
and with the administration of spending pro- 
grams by the government. 

3. Investigative function: Committees are often 
appointed for the purpose of conducting inves- 
tigations in connection with legislation or 
executive oversight. 

4. Administrative oversight function: Commit- 
tees are the most useful instrument of legisla- 
tures to oversee the performance of the 
executive, control the implementation of poli- 
cies, and call to account the officials of the 
government. 

5. Housekeeping function: Some committees are 
appointed to fulfill housekeeping activities as, 
for example, internal rules and procedure, 
internal administration, and the setting of the 
agenda. 


The proposal to use specialized parliamentary 
committees of this kind in Trinidad and Tobago 
was in the air in 1998. So too were considerable 
debates on the subject especially within the oppo- 
sition parties. These arguments worked them- 
selves to a standstill, but interest in the subject 
had revived in 1998, and its importance is such 
that legislation was introduced, debated, and 
passed as Act # 29 of 1999. 
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The Constitution (Amendment) Bill, 1998, 
purports to introduce a new section, 66A, 
enabling constitutionally established select com- 
mittees to investigate and report on the powers 
and methods of functioning of and criteria 
adopted by service commission, ministries, statu- 
tory authorities, and enterprises controlled by or 
on behalf of the state or in which public monies 
are invested. The policy contained in this Bill was 
to provide a legal framework so that the parlia- 
ment as a whole could scrutinize executive and 
state administrative action, which can be enjoined 
and enforced. It did not seek to empower select 
committees of parliament to come between the 
decisions of the magistrates’ court, the high 
court, the court of appeal, or the privy council 
nor did it empower select committees to scrutinize 
the exercise of judicial power. All it sought to do 
was to give the parliament the power to scrutinize 
the exercise of administrative power, that is, the 
executive and the service commissions exercising 
powers of administration. 

The power and authority of the committees 
were not to come into force until the relevant 
standing orders were made to give effect to sec- 
tion 66A. The Standing Orders of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives were amended on 
the 31st and 27th of March 2000, respectively. 
With the necessary amendments, an institutional- 
ized committee system was present in Trinidad 
and Tobago to play a central role in holding the 
executive accountable. 


Assessment of the Committee System 
Effectiveness 


Parliamentary committees in Trinidad and 
Tobago meet both in camera and in public 
which is decided on the basis of majority. Offi- 
cially committees cannot select their chairs and 
members. Selection and appointment of commit- 
tee chairs and members are done by the speaker 
in conference with the whips of the political 
parties. However, amendments to the standing 
orders of the house of representatives and senate 
allow its committees to set their own agenda and 
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send for papers, persons, and documents with 
the exception that the executive may decline 
to produce a document on the ground that its 
disclosure would be prejudicial to national secu- 
rity. The committees can consider legislative 
bills referred to them and do play a role in 
budget allocation and demands by means of its 
finance committee. 

In terms of ensuring government accountabil- 
ity, the role of committees is for the most part 
restricted to the initiation and the recommendation 
stages with little impact at the implementation 
level. In Trinidad and Tobago, the departmentally 
related committees took several years to complete 
their investigation on a limited number of reports 
from government ministries, state enterprise, and 
service commissions. Therefore, at the implemen- 
tation stage, their role of ensuring executive 
accountability is hard to judge. It is difficult to 
determine the percentage of recommendations 
that were as accepted by the government as 
against those that were not accepted. For the rea- 
son that the majority of government ministers fail 
to comment on the recommendation within the 
90-day period set by the standing orders of the 
house, there is concern. The committee systems is 
not highly institutionalized because there is no 
connection between and among all the stages of 
committee operations, i.e., committee formation, 
deliberation, recommendation, and acceptance. 
The issue of implementation of recommendations 
is left to the government to act on. This institu- 
tional limitation of the committee system in Trin- 
idad and Tobago places the executive in an 
advantageous position to be the final authority 
on any matter of governance. 

There are many shortcomings in the Trinidad 
and Tobago parliament. First, the committee sys- 
tem has a restricted role in lawmaking. Second, 
the low turnover of committee members has not 
encouraged committee members to develop spe- 
cialized knowledge and expertise to make com- 
mittees more effective. Thirdly, despite the fact 
that the committee system has extensively been 
expanded over the last 10 years, the coordination 
mechanism to manage the committees is deficient 
resulting in a fragmented operation. 
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Despite the institutional arrangement of a com- 
mittee system in Trinidad and Tobago, the execu- 
tive is in a beneficial position to be the ultimate 
judge on any issue of governance. Officially, the 
executive is not obliged to implement committee 
recommendations and is to provide explanatory 
notes to the parliament. On the whole, this is an 
institutional limitation of committee systems in a 
parliamentary system of government because the 
committees’ job is usually done once their recom- 
mendations are accepted by the government. 

Institutionally, Trinidad and Tobago has a 
working parliament with a committee system 
which can generate significant scrutiny in ensur- 
ing executive accountability. In terms of ensuring 
government accountability, the committees are 
restricted largely to the production of reports and 
weak at the implementation level. It is apparent 
from the operations of three selected departmen- 
tally related committees that their attempt to 
ensure executive accountability was mostly lim- 
ited to the initiation and recommendation stages. 
At the implementation stage, their role to ensure 
executive accountability is hard to judge. Overall, 
committee discussions have for the most part been 
limited to improving the organization and work- 
ing of the administrative machinery rather than 
holding the executive accountable. 

Considering the above deficiencies and limita- 
tions, the following measures can be taken for 
strengthening the parliamentary committees in 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


1. The operations of the political parties in Trin- 
idad and Tobago are not democratic to the 
extent they ought to be. The study showed 
that committee members were not democrati- 
cally selected; decisions were mostly taken by 
the political leader and the chief whip. Legis- 
lators relied on their chief whips to straighten 
out their parliamentary plan. To strengthen the 
committee system, political parties should 
stress on political professionalism rather than 
the personal choice and loyalty in the selection 
of committee members. For the most part, the 
political progression of legislators depended 
primarily on the satisfaction of the political 
leader relative to their performances in the 
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committee system. Therefore, political parties 
must be more democratic internally and 
encourage their members to take part in the 
committees more seriously. 

2. To reinforce the oversight role of the parlia- 
mentary committees, it should be compulsory 
for executive agencies to implement commit- 
tee decisions, and they should be accountable 
to the committees for not carrying out the rec- 
ommendations. To advance parliamentary 
accountability, the committee reports should 
be debated and followed up by implementation 
status reports in the parliament. 


In spite of some of the deficiencies, an institu- 
tionalized committee system has taken root in the 
parliament of Trinidad and Tobago. By and large, 
parliamentary committees have developed their 
own idiosyncratic identities led by their own insti- 
tutional values and culture of work. As a result, the 
current state of securing executive accountability 
by parliamentary committees in Trinidad and 
Tobago hinges upon the prevailing overall political 
context of the country and the institutionalized 
committee system originating mainly from the 
political context and shaped in part by the pre- 
vailing political culture of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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Introduction 


To be effective and serve the public well, upper 
level administrators and executive leaders in the 
public sector must have knowledge and skill in 
several areas. It is not enough to merely attain the 
office, whether through appointment or election, 
every executive needs to be consciously practic- 
ing and improving their leadership and manage- 
ment skills. At the federal level in the United 
States, the preparation and continuing education 
needs for leadership-level employees are pro- 
moted by the US Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM). For all levels of government, the accred- 
itation of graduate degrees in public administra- 
tion and public policy is rigorously enforced by 
the Network of Schools of Public Policy, Affairs, 
and Administration (NASPAA). NASPAA has 
identified key skills and competencies that all of 
their accredited public administration programs 
must cover. Taken together, these sets of knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities provide a roadmap for 
essential skills for executive development. 

Most workers can identify specific qualities or 
attributes that they find important for doing their 
job. A thoughtful human resource system iden- 
tifies needed knowledge, skills, and abilities for 
each job in the organization and designs a training 
and development system to make sure each 
employee has the needed competencies to succeed 
at their job (Fredericksen et al. 2016). While it is 
common for training and development planning to 
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be done at the middle and lower levels of the 
organization, it is less common for organizations 
to have a systematic training program for execu- 
tive level managers. 

In some ways, this is the result of the method 
used to choose executives in the US governmental 
system. The top several levels of most public 
sector agencies are selected on the basis of polit- 
ical appointments. It is not uncommon for presi- 
dents, governors, and mayors to choose 
executives with little to no public sector experi- 
ence to lead their executive branch agencies. 
Other executive level positions, for example, the 
state-level position of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, may be chosen by the public through 
an election. Two factors make creating and 
maintaining an executive development program 
challenging. First, turnover and elections make 
designing and implementing any executive devel- 
opment in a timely way difficult. Second, the 
broad and leadership-oriented skills needed by 
executives are less often covered by agency- 
level training. Unless the president, governor, or 
mayor has created his or her own executive train- 
ing, most executives are left out of ongoing devel- 
opment activities. 


Office of Personnel Management 


One place where the federal government has 
developed executive development standards 
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and training is the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM). OPM is an independent agency 
that is the federal equivalent of a Department 
of Human Resource Management or Depart- 
ment of Personnel. However, OPM tries to do 
more. It seeks to continue the federal govern- 
ment’s reputation as a model employer and 
seeks to provide guidance to all government 
agencies. With that mission in mind, OPM 
(2012) developed the Guide to Senior Executive 
Service Qualifications which is shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. 

The five core qualifications are operationalized 
through a listing of competencies (see Table 2), 
each of which is further defined into specific 
behaviors through the training programs provided 
by various government agencies. 

Those seeking executive level employment in 
the federal government must demonstrate these 
competencies. One can expand on this advice 
and argue that all candidates for public service 
leadership positions should develop proficiency 
in the five core competencies. 


NASPAA 


Standards for the preparation of leaders in the 
public sector are formed by the Network of 
Schools of Public Policy, Affairs, and Adminis- 
tration, which accredits the relevant degrees at 
institutions of higher learning worldwide. 


Executive Development, Table 1 Executive qualifications core competencies 


1. Leading 
change 


This core qualification involves the ability to bring about strategic change, both within and outside 
the organization, to meet organizational goals. This ECQ requires the ability to establish an 


organizational vision and to implement it in a continuously changing environment. 


2. Leading 
people 


This core qualification involves the ability to lead people toward meeting the organization’s 
vision, mission, and goals. This ECQ requires the ability to provide an inclusive workplace that 


fosters the development of others, facilitates cooperation and teamwork, and supports constructive 


resolution of conflicts. 
3. Results driven 


This core qualification involves the ability to meet organizational goals and customer 


expectations. This ECQ requires the ability to make decisions that produce high-quality results by 
applying technical knowledge, analyzing problems, and calculating risks. 


4. Business 
acumen 

5. Building 
coalitions 


strategically. 


This core qualification requires the ability to manage human, financial, and information resources 


This core qualification requires the ability to build coalitions internally and with other federal 
agencies, state and local governments, nonprofit and private sector organizations, foreign 


governments, or international organizations to achieve common goals (OPM 2012) 
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Executive Development, Table 2 Executive qualifications specific competencies 


Leading 
change 


Leading people 


Results driven 


Business 
acumen 


Creativity and innovation 

Develops new insights into situations; questions conventional approaches; encourages new ideas 
and innovations; designs and implements new or cutting edge programs/processes. 

External awareness 

Understands and keeps up-to-date on local, national, and international policies and trends that affect 
the organization and shape stakeholders’ views; is aware of the organization’s impact on the external 
environment. 

Flexibility 

Is open to change and new information; rapidly adapts to new information, changing conditions, or 
unexpected obstacles. 

Resilience 

Deals effectively with pressure; remains optimistic and persistent, even under adversity. Recovers 
quickly from setbacks. 

Strategic thinking 

Formulates objectives and priorities and implements plans consistent with the long-term interests of 
the organization in a global environment. Capitalizes on opportunities and manages risks. 

Vision 

Takes a long-term view and builds a shared vision with others; acts as a catalyst for organizational 
change. Influences others to translate vision into action. 


Conflict management 

Encourages creative tension and differences of opinions. Anticipates and takes steps to prevent 
counter-productive confrontations. Manages and resolves conflicts and disagreements in a 
constructive manner. 

Leveraging diversity 

Fosters an inclusive workplace where diversity and individual differences are valued and leveraged 
to achieve the vision and mission of the organization. 

Developing others 

Develops the ability of others to perform and contribute to the organization by providing ongoing 
feedback and by providing opportunities to learn through formal and informal methods. 

Team building 

Inspires and fosters team commitment, spirit, pride, and trust. Facilitates cooperation and motivates 
team members to accomplish group goals. 


Accountability 

Holds self and others accountable for measurable high-quality, timely, and cost-effective results. 
Determines objectives, sets priorities, and delegates work. Accepts responsibility for mistakes. 
Complies with established control systems and rules. 

Customer service 

Anticipates and meets the needs of both internal and external customers. Delivers high-quality 
products and services; is committed to continuous improvement. 

Decisiveness 

Makes well-informed, effective, and timely decisions, even when data are limited or solutions 
produce unpleasant consequences; perceives the impact and implications of decisions. 
Entrepreneurship 

Positions the organization for future success by identifying new opportunities; builds the 
organization by developing or improving products or services; takes calculated risks to accomplish 
organizational objectives. 

Problem solving 

Identifies and analyzes problems; weighs relevance and accuracy of information; generates and 
evaluates alternative solutions; makes recommendations. 

Technical credibility 

Understands and appropriately applies principles, procedures, requirements, regulations, and 
policies related to specialized expertise. 


Financial management 

Understands the organization’s financial processes. Prepares, justifies, and administers the program 
budget. Oversees procurement and contracting to achieve desired results. Monitors expenditures 
and uses cost-benefit thinking to set priorities. 

Human capital management 


(continued) 
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Executive Development, Table 2 (continued) 


Executive Development 


Builds and manages workforce based on organizational goals, budget considerations, and staffing 
needs. Ensures that employees are appropriately recruited, selected, appraised, and rewarded; takes 
action to address performance problems. Manages a multisector workforce and a variety of work 


situations. 
Technology management 


Keeps up-to-date on technological developments. Makes effective use of technology to achieve 
results. Ensures access to and security of technology systems. 


Building 
coalitions 


Partnering 


Develops networks and builds alliances; collaborates across boundaries to build strategic 


relationships and achieve common goals. 


Political savvy 


Identifies the internal and external politics that impact the work of the organization. Perceives 
organizational and political reality and acts accordingly. 


Influencing/negotiating 


Persuades others; builds consensus through give and take; gains cooperation from others to obtain 
information and accomplish goals. (OPM 2012) 


Executive Development, Table 3 NASPAA universal required competencies 


As the basis for its curriculum, the program will adopt a set of required competencies related to its mission and public 
service values. The required competencies will include five domains: (1) Leading and managing in public governance; 
(2) Participating and contributing to the policy process; (3) Analyzing, synthesizing, critically thinking, and solving 
problems; (4) Making decisions; and (5) Communicating and interacting productively with a diverse and changing 


public. 


NASPAA accreditation standards direct insti- 
tutions to build degree programs that deliver on 
the goal of: 


... preparing students to be leaders, managers, and 
analysts in the professions of public affairs, public 
administration, and public policy and only master’s 
degree programs engaged in educating and training 
professionals for the aforementioned professions 
are eligible for accreditation. (NASPAA 2015) 


While “leadership” is not as clearly defined 
as in the OPM standards, programs must 
provide students several domains of competence 
(see Table 3). 

A study of Masters of Public Administration 
graduates’ use of knowledge and skills provided 
in the MPA curriculum seemed to confirm the 
utility of NASPAA standards and found the most 
used curriculum components of graduates 
included: written communication, systemic 
thinking about problems, oral communication, 
managing heavy workloads, working in groups, 
data presentation, understanding/managing myself, 


making decisions with incomplete information, 
and leadership (Henderson and Chetkovick 2014). 


Other Considerations for Manager 
Development 


A review of the OPM and NASPAA standards for 
executive skills point to several lessons. First, the 
effective executive needs to be competent at skills 
that extend far beyond the technical knowledge 
related to their particular agency’s work. The 
Director of the Bureau of Land Management, 
for example, needs far more than technical 
knowledge about range conservation to run that 
organization. Second, those expanded skills 
reflect two important realities about executives 
in the US system: (1) there is an inevitable 
interaction with the political system and the 
public and (2) horizontal skills of coordination, 
collaboration, and communication are critical in 
today’s networked government involving so 
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many public and nonprofit sector partners 
(Fredericksen et al. 2016). 

There is some evidence that executives may 
consider their training thus far to be lacking. 
A survey by the Council for Excellence in Gov- 
ernment (CEG) and the US Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) of program managers who 
may or may not have MPA degrees found “35 to 
50 percent . . . never received training in areas that 
appear critical to program management, including 
dealing with the media, working with stake- 
holders or Congress, ... risk management, and 
budget and financial management” (Razvani and 
Pick 2008/2009). In addition to ad hoc resources 
for employee development, specific skills to 
implement best practices are available in publica- 
tions prepared for the unique attributes of the 
public sector; see, for example, McCorkle and 
Witt (2014). However, there are gaps, and the 
development of competency standards for pro- 
gram managers similar to the OPM executive 
standards would be desirable. 


Succession Planning 


In addition to promoting personal competence, 
succession planning — the systematic and ongoing 
process of developing future leaders — has 
emerged as a duty of those in executive service. 
The US Office of Personnel Management (2015) 
recommends the development of a profile of sub- 
ordinates and external potential candidates’ read- 
iness to assume leadership positions. The depth of 
the list of ready candidates allows a determination 
of the level of risk to an agency should the top 
executive exit the organization. If the agency is at 
risk, plans can be implemented to develop likely 
candidates for succession, what has been called 
filling the pipeline. 

Succession planning is required because each 
agency has some uniqueness — of mission, of work- 
force, of the nuances of leadership — that may be 
imperiled if leadership changes precipitously. Also, 
if succession planning is implemented, institutional 
knowledge is not lost because the one person who 
had that knowledge no longer is available. 
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Recognition of the risks accrued without suc- 
cession planning has led municipalities, states, and 
other agencies to develop leadership development 
programs that fit local needs (see for example, 
Moffitt 2007; Reeves 2010). For a state-by-state 
analysis of succession planning challenges and 
responses during an era of government retrench- 
ment and layoffs, see Fredericksen (2010). 


Conclusion 


Although the standards for executive develop- 
ment are extensive, they continue to mature as 
technological developments emerge and work- 
place best practices change. 


Cross-References 


Human Resource Management in Russia 
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Executive Orders and Public 
Administration 


Grant Walsh-Haines 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ, USA 


Synonyms 


Administrative directives; Administrative discre- 
tion; Decree; Executive agreement; Executive 
decision making; Reorganization plans; Signing 
statements; Unitary executive or unitary executive 
power or executive unilateralism 


Definition 


Executive order: a rule or order issued by the 
president to an executive branch of the govern- 
ment and having the force of law; a presidential 
directive that requires or authorizes some action 
within the executive branch (Mayer 1999). 


Introduction 


Presidential power extends to the legislative 
branch in the American political system, and 
executive orders are one way for presidents to 
exert power over the congressional decisions. 
Presidents use their power to sign executive 
orders in order to make policy. This is ordinarily 
the role of congress, given the separation of pow- 
ers established in Article I, Section I of the US 
Constitution. Executive orders are considered the 
most powerful action a president can take because 
they involve the most presidential discretion and 
direct presidential involvement (Fleishman and 
Aufses 1976). Executive orders, unlike the veto 
power, which stops legislation, embrace legisla- 
tion but manipulate the execution of the law. In 
short, executive orders determine the scope and 
effect of law: how laws are executed and whom 
they affect. 

Historical examples of executive orders 
abound. The following lists some well-known 
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examples that had profound consequences and 
played a significant role in shaping policy in the 
United States: 


e Federal Reserve banks reopened after the stock 
market crash in 1929 (Roosevelt, Executive 
Order 6073, March 10, 1933) 

e Internment of Japanese-Americans during 
World War II (Roosevelt, Executive Order 
9066, February 19, 1939) 

e Desegregation of the Armed Forces (Truman, 
Executive Order 9981, July 26, 1948) 

e The use of cost-benefit analysis in government 
regulations and spending decisions (Reagan, 
Executive Order 12291, February 17, 1981). 

e Established President’s Homeland Security 
Advisory Council, combined with others 
increased government access to civilian infor- 
mation (George W. Bush, Executive Order 
13260, March 19, 2002) 


To put the recent presidential use of executive 
orders into perspective, Obama (as of this writing) 
used 231, George W. Bush 291, and Clinton 364. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed 3721 executive 
orders during his time in office. (For more infor- 
mation, see the database in The American Presi- 
dency Project.) As a general historical trend in the 
United States, presidents issue the greatest num- 
ber of executive orders during wartime and times 
of economic crisis. World War I, World War II, 
and the Great Depression paralleled the greatest 
number of executive orders. Each of the examples 
demonstrates the constraints of executive orders 
to impact government employees or agencies in 
the executive branch. Presidents can also use 
executive orders to declare a national state of 
emergency, which account for the largest number 
of executive orders (Mayer 1999). 

Executive orders commonly begin by describ- 
ing the constitutional basis for the president’s 
action. Usually, this requires reference for a stat- 
ute or the Constitution to describe how the presi- 
dent can access his expressed or implied powers to 
do the task set out by the order. The Supreme 
Court decision from Youngstown Co. v. Sawyer 
(1952) determined that former president Truman 
had no constitutional grounding to seize the 
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nation’s steel mills during the Korean War. Exec- 
utive orders are subjected to checks and balances 
such as judicial review. 

Executive orders are one of many presidential 
powers. For example, an executive order is not the 
same as an executive agreement or presidential 
proclamation. An executive agreement is the for- 
eign policy equivalent to an executive order. 
Executive agreements focus on international 
diplomacy and treaty making and allow for pres- 
idents to make unilateral diplomacy decisions by 
working directly with another head of government 
(Fisher 1995). One form of executive agreement is 
called executive-congressional agreement and 
requires a simple majority to pass. 

Another form of executive agreements, some- 
times called sole executive agreements, does not 
require congressional approval. Unlike treaties, 
which do require congressional approval, sole 
executive agreements happen between two heads 
of government. Presidents opt to use the sole 
executive agreement when they doubt congressio- 
nal approval and it does not create new policy. 
One key difference between executive agreements 
and executive orders is that executive agreements 
are not legally binding beyond the terms of the 
president that enacts the agreement (Krutz and 
Peake 2009). Therefore, when the next adminis- 
tration takes over, former agreements can be 
reversed. 

An executive order is also not the same as a 
presidential proclamation. Presidential proclama- 
tions do not carry the weight of law and are often 
crafted in response to congressional decisions. 
The most notable example, President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, would be better 
described today as an executive order, not a proc- 
lamation (although Congress did pass the content 
of the proclamation into law, usually that would 
occur in the opposite order) (Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, January | 1863). Executive orders are 
intended to directly affect the administration, 
meaning all branches and component parts of the 
executive branch (Grant 2004). This is an impor- 
tant limitation of executive orders, which cannot 
control judicial or congressional action, for exam- 
ple. As the commander in chief of the executive 
branch, presidents are well within their purview to 
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tell their cabinet what to do. Executive orders are 
sometimes said to carry the weight of law, allow 
for presidents to enact policy, and do not neces- 
sarily require support from Congress. How much 
power does the use of executive order really grant 
presidents? 


The Shifting Power of the Presidency 


More recent trends indicate a withering of con- 
gressional effectiveness and power and an 
increase amount of power held by the president 
(Buckley 2014). The US Constitution clearly out- 
lines that legislative powers rest with Congress. 
Recent decades have marked an increase of pres- 
idential strategies to sidestep congressional pro- 
cesses and “take the law into their own hands 
(Newland 2015).” According to some scholars, 
that is simply unconstitutional because it breeches 
Article I, Section I of the constitution, which 
limits legislative power to Congress (ABA n.d.). 

The growing power of the presidency is also 
seen clearly in the president’s ability to exercise 
strategic vetoes. If the president suspects that Con- 
gress will overturn his presidential veto, he can 
adopt another strategy: signing statements. Signing 
statements occur at the same time the president 
signs a bill into law. They can be used to praise or 
criticize a bill, so function as a way for the president 
to make the law, including additional presidential 
voice in the process. Presidents Bill Clinton and 
George W. Bush both used signing statements to 
declare portions of the laws they signed unconsti- 
tutional (Pfiffner 2009). The conversation between 
the president and congress focuses on whether or 
not the actions taken by either are constitutional or 
unconstitutional. Presidents can opt to sign bills 
into law but then claim that parts of the law are 
unconstitutional (Woolley 1999). 

The constitutionality of signing statements has 
been called into question. On one side, the Blue- 
Ribbon Task Force, a subgroup of the American 
Bar Association, determined that signing state- 
ments are unconstitutional because they encour- 
age presidential abuse of separation of powers. 
The task force claimed that in the case where a 
president would use a signing statement to 
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describe the unconstitutional nature of a bill, then 
they ought to veto the bill outright (ABA n.d.; 
Schwinn 2015). An alternative stance describes 
the importance for presidents to guide the execu- 
tive branches actions through the use of executive 
orders, signing statements, and the veto. These 
powers enrich the constitutionality of the process 
by engaging directly with checks and balances 
(Tribe 2006). 

Still another reach of the president into the 
legislative process is the increasing use of regula- 
tory review (Barilleaux and Kelley 2010). The 
president can use regulatory review after congress 
passes a bill into law. Regulatory review occurs 
when the president orders agencies to follow cer- 
tain rules related to the laws passed by Congress 
(Croley 2003). Regulatory review is similar to 
other forms of growing presidential power to 
influence the way laws are executed within the 
agencies of the executive branch. 

In sum, the relationship and growing power of 
the president is tangible in five ways: (1) veto 
legislation, (2) sign legislation into law and ignore 
it using signing statements, (3) employ process 
regulatory review, (4) use executive orders to 
create laws and, (5) use executive agreements to 
unilateral diplomatic action. The use of these five 
strategies to influence the legislative branch are 
considered administrative discretion or how chief 
executives in public organization, like CEOs or 
the president make decisions (Otenyo and Vaughn 
2007). Administrative discretion impacts when 
and how presidents invoke these powers. The 
role of party and the makeup of Congress also 
influence administrative discretion. 


Relationship Between Executive Orders 
and Party Politics 


The use of executive orders demonstrates and 
increases the amount of power in the executive 
branch. Therefore, Republican presidents are less 
likely to invoke the power, whereas presidents 
aligned with the Democratic Party use executives 
more frequently. Executive orders also occur 
more frequently when government is divided or 
when Congress and the president are aligned with 
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opposing parties, democrat and republican. Pres- 
idents pass executive orders at higher rates during 
administrations that experience divided govern- 
ment (Fisher 1995; Mayer 1999). 

Often, there is some level of mudslinging when 
it comes to presidential use of executive orders. 
Republican congressional leaders accuse demo- 
cratic presidents, such as former President Clinton 
and President Obama, of overstepping their pow- 
ers as head executive through the use of executive 
orders. The trend, however, has clearly demon- 
strated that all presidents use the growing power 
of the presidency to achieve their ends. Data about 
the number of executive orders shows a general 
decline in the use of executive orders since former 
President Truman was in office. Recent presidents 
have used a comparable number of executive 
orders (APP n.d.). 


Conclusion 


Locating the shifting power of the presidency pro- 
ves a difficult task. The use of executive orders is 
merely one way for the president to use the position 
to exert control over the legislative branch. But 
there are other reasons to use executive orders, 
executive agreements, and signing statements, 
such as a desire to bring an issue into public con- 
versation or bring media awareness to an issue 
(Chu and Garvey 2014). Context and current events 
influence how and when presidents use their power. 

To summarize, “Presidents use [executive 
orders] to make substantive policy, exercise emer- 
gency powers, strengthen their control over exec- 
utive branch agencies and administrative 
processes, emphasize important symbolic stances, 
and maintain their electoral and governing coali- 
tions” (Mayer 1999). The wide-ranging applica- 
tion of executive orders warrants continued study 
of their use and implications. 
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Exercises in Crisis 
Management Training 


Daniel C. Goodrich! and Frances L. Edwards” 
'Mineta Transportation Institute, San Jose, 
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"Department of Political Science, Mineta 
Transportation Institute, San Jose State 
University, San Jose, CA, USA 


Synonyms 


Drills; Maneuvers; Practices 


Definition 


“an activity designed to promote emergency pre- 
paredness; evaluate emergency operations, poli- 
cies, plans, procedures, and facilities; train 
personnel in response duties; and demonstrate 
operational capability. Exercises consist of 
performing duties, tasks, or operations in a simu- 
lated emergency environment.” 


Introduction 


Emergency response personnel receive training in 
how to respond to various types of emergency 
events. In order to ensure that they have been 
properly trained, that they have adequate equip- 
ment, and that appropriate plans are in place, they 
practice their response in a simulated environment 
where an evaluation can be conducted without any 
threat to life or property. The goal of all exercises is 
to learn how to improve planning, training, and 
equipping to achieve the greatest success in a real 
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emergency event. The same skills can be used in 
planned events, like parades and sporting events. 
Exercises can be both passive and active. Par- 
ticipants may practice one skill or using one tool, 
or they may wear personnel protective equipment 
and move vehicles. They may sit at a desk and 
interact with a computer, or they may be one of 
hundreds of responders at the scene of a simulated 
event. Each type of exercise has its purpose in 
evaluating the organization’s preparedness for a 
variety of threats to the agency or community. 


Defining an Exercise 


Exercises are opportunities for professionals to 
practice skills, use plans, and test equipment. 
Many emergency management-related skills are 
unique to special or unusual circumstances, like 
earthquakes or hurricanes, and may become for- 
gotten between events unless there is an exercise 
designed specifically to use those “seldom-used” 
skills. An exercise may be focused on one 
skill — like using a fire extinguisher — or it may 
attempt to replicate the circumstance in a commu- 
nity during an emergency event. Emergency man- 
agement exercises are not intended to test 
individuals, although an exercise may be used as 
the culminating experience in a training course. 

Exercises should be held for a specific reason. 
Leadership of a department may realize that cer- 
tain plans and equipment have not been needed 
for a long period of time. New equipment may 
have been acquired that needs to be tested against 
emergency events. Plans may have been revised 
and need to be tried in a “fail-safe” environment. 
Newly elected or appointed senior officials may 
want to experience the expected response to an 
emergency event. There may be exercise require- 
ments tied to funding sources like federal grants. 

Exercises should be designed to meet specific 
needs. Once a purpose is defined, a design can 
begin by selecting the skills, plans, and equipment 
that should be ready to respond. Only then should 
a specific scenario be selected to serve as the 
backdrop for the action, one that would require 
the use of the skills, plans, and equipment that 
have been selected. 


Exercises in Crisis Management Training 


Exercises are learning opportunities. They 
must be designed to create a positive environment 
for testing skills, plans, and equipment, for eval- 
uating the suitability of these items for the event 
that is forming the backdrop, and to offer an 
opportunity for an honest critique of what needs 
to be changed, updated, or replaced to enhance 
effectiveness of the overall emergency response 
to this type of event. A regular exercise schedule 
will enhance preparedness among emergency 
responders and ensure that community needs 
will be met when an emergency arises. 

Exercises should include everyone who would 
have to collaborate to protect the community in a 
real event. In addition to police and fire personnel, 
the exercise designer must envision what other 
elements of public agencies, nonprofit agencies, 
and even business community members 
(collectively referred to as “whole community”) 
would be needed to ensure that lives are saved, 
casualties are limited, and that property and the 
environment are protected. All of these elements 
should be represented in both the design and the 
implementation of the exercise. The contribution 
of the agencies may be as simple as offering some 
items to be included in the design or as complex as 
actively using their resources. 


Types of Exercises 


The US government recognized the importance of 
exercises for maintaining emergency response 
readiness. The Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) created the Homeland Security Exercise 
and Evaluation Program (HSEEP) to ensure that 
all public safety agencies and all homeland secu- 
rity grant recipients maintained an acceptable 
level of response capability. They defined two 
categories of exercises: discussion-based and 
action-based. 

As the name suggests, discussion-based exer- 
cises are conducted in a non-threat environment 
like a classroom, where problems are posed to the 
participants, and solutions based on existing plans 
and capabilities are discussed. Participants can 
hear each other’s answers and build a better 
response through collaboration. Discussion- 
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based exercises are intended to help participants 
learn more about the plans, skills, and equipment 
that is available and to work together to enhance 
the emergency response. 

Action-based exercises have a kinesthetic ele- 
ment. The exercise is usually held in an environ- 
ment that supports interaction with the equipment 
and employment of the plans and skills through 
motion. Participants are focused on their own set 
of skills, plans, and equipment and during the exer- 
cise may not be aware of the skills, plans, and 
equipment being used by all the other participants. 

Exercises only achieve their goals if the lessons 
learned from the event are captured for future 
application. Formal processes exist to gather the 
experiences of the participants, evaluate them, and 
use them to create improvements to the plans, the 
training cycle, and the equipment cache. By using 
the different types of exercises in a cycle, an 
agency can ensure continuous improvement of 
its response capabilities for the protection of the 
community from unusual occurrences that may 
have serious consequences. Comments are col- 
lected from the participants and from the exercise 
director and design staff. In larger exercises, there 
may also be evaluators, controllers, and observers 
who provide information collected during an 
event. This information is gathered into a formal 
report that is used to determine how best to allo- 
cate scarce resources for emergency response 
improvement. The report’s findings can also be 
used to justify additional external grant support or 
allocation of local government funds in support of 
emergency response enhancements. 


Discussion-Based 
Discussion-based exercises are divided into four 
types based on the level of participation by the 
attendees. In every case there is a learning com- 
ponent that is intended to refresh seldom-used 
skills. These discussion-based exercises are often 
used as the beginning of an exercise cycle that will 
culminate in an action-based exercise. 
Sometimes the leaders of the exercise — the 
exercise director and the designers — are 
employees of the agency, while at other times 
they may be outside exercise facilitators from 
neighboring jurisdictions or consultants. The 
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Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) offers a series of courses to prepare 
agency personnel to become master exercise prac- 
titioners, capable of managing the cycle of exer- 
cise planning, implementation, and evaluation. 


Seminar 

A seminar is a didactic event with experts giving 
presentations on emergency response-related 
issues. Seminars can be used to introduce new 
plans or the capabilities of new equipment. They 
can define new skills or the new application of 
existing skills. Seminars may be given by internal 
leaders or outside experts. 

Seminars focus on one issue. It may be prepar- 
ing for an action-based exercise. It may be a 
refresher review of existing skills, plans, and 
equipment. It can include lessons learned by 
other agencies that will inform the practice of 
this agency. The topic may be any issue that 
supports the development of better emergency 
response in the community: plans, protocols, pro- 
cedures, authorities, strategies, or response 
resources. 

Because they are a class-like event, seminars 
provide an opportunity to give a succinct and 
coordinated overview of community threats, chal- 
lenges, and capabilities. The topic can be offered 
in a specific or comprehensive approach, based on 
an evaluation of participant knowledge and orga- 
nizational needs. The drawback to a seminar is 
that it does not comply with the best practices of 
adult learning because it is not interactive, gener- 
ally providing a one-way flow of information. As 
an introduction to a topic or a refresher for train- 
ing, a brief seminar can be useful in directing 
participants’ thoughts to the seldom-used skills, 
plans, and tools, but long-term retention of the 
information is unlikely, based on adult education 
research (andragogy). Therefore, seminars should 
be followed by a more interactive or active 
exercise. 


Workshop 

In a workshop participants are an active part of the 
event. After a brief introduction, they are assigned 
specific tasks to accomplish. A report-back period 
enables all participants to hear what each group 
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did about the assigned tasks. A workshop may be 
built around plan development or review, around 
the acquisition of tools and equipment, or around 
skill selection for future training. 

The key to the workshop is that every member 
of the group participates in the discussion of 
worthwhile activities, as shown in Fig. 1. Partici- 
pant interaction is essential, and a product should 
be developed, such as a draft plan or policy. The 
outcome or goal must be clearly defined, and the 
workshop should be based on one specific ele- 
ment or issue. 


Tabletop 

A tabletop exercise comes closer to simulating a 
real event. Each participant has a specific response 
role, usually based on the participant’s emergency 
responsibility in the agency. A scenario is posed to 
the group, and in turn each participant describes 
what he or his agency would be doing to respond 
to community needs at that point in the event. 
Issues are discussed in depth; participants collab- 
oratively examine challenges and develop solu- 
tions. A tabletop exercise can be used to examine 
new plans and lessons learned from other agencies 
or consider how to integrate new skills and tools 
into the existing response base. 

In a basic tabletop exercise, the scenario is 
presented to the group at once, and the only evo- 
lution occurs through the ideas suggested by the 
participants. The exercise director allows the 
event to unfold based on the responses of the 
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participants, and evaluation of their responses is 
left to the group members until the closing infor- 
mation collection during the “hot wash,” a discus- 
sion of outcomes at the end of the exercise period. 

In an advanced tabletop exercise, the director 
manages the evolution of the exercise. As partic- 
ipants begin to provide descriptions of their work, 
the exercise design injects (comments from the 
exercise director) become more complex, chal- 
lenging the level of demonstrated knowledge. 
They may receive prescripted messages of several 
levels of difficulty. In every case, the proposed 
response to the situation must be based on an 
existing plan, skills, tools, and capabilities. 
When a resolution requires something that is not 
actually available, the exercise team notes those 
deficiencies for inclusion in the exercise docu- 
mentation for future improvements. 

The benefit of a tabletop exercise is that every- 
one at the table learns about the work of all the 
represented departments and agencies. Often 
emergency responders have little knowledge of 
how other departments work. Listening to each 
representative describe the resources at its com- 
mand to resolve the emergency triggers new 
understandings of the collaborations that could 
occur in the field. For example, at one tabletop 
exercise, a police representative described the dif- 
ficulty of knowing whether an active shooter was 
still inside the building and the dangers of sending 
officers in to apprehend someone hiding in an 
unknown location. The fire chief responded that 
they had infrared cameras that would show the 
heat signature of a human being in the building. 
This led to the creation of a new response protocol 
allowing the police to get fire department support 
for building searches. 

The drawback of a tabletop exercise is that it is 
very difficult to anticipate the time needed to 
complete the exercise and achieve the goals. Nov- 
ice participants may have difficulty sharing rele- 
vant information and need significant coaching by 
the exercise staff. Having copies of the emergency 
plans and checklists available may be necessary to 
keep the exercise on track. On the other hand, if 
the participants are knowledgeable, the exercise 
may finish quickly. However, participants with 
extensive experience may have extended 
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information to share that may slow down the 
unfolding of the event. The exercise director has 
to gauge the value of the sharing and collaboration 
versus the value of completing the exercise to 
control the progress of the scenario. 


Games 
A game is a competitive simulation involving two 
or more teams working to resolve a problem. The 
rules of the game require the use of plans and 
protocols during the unfolding event, leading to 
the integration of all supporting materials in 
resolving the challenge. The focus is problem 
solving. Games may be tabletop or computer 
based. A player may be pitted against another 
human team or against a computer simulation. 
Games are useful for validating changes to plans 
and protocols or evaluating resource require- 
ments. The game can be static, with fixed decision 
points that earn points for how quickly and 
completely they are reached, or dynamic, with 
decision points that evolve with play, driven by 
each previous decision and its consequences. 
Because games are fully interactive, they offer 
the best learning environment for long-term reten- 
tion of knowledge, according to andragogy. By 
creating teams and competition, games engage 
players more fully and for longer periods. To 
win they must become familiar with the existing 
plans and protocols. Computer-based games 
include elements of fun that keep players engaged 
for extended periods. The problem with games is 
that teams may become too competitive and focus 
on winning rather than actually evaluating and 
learning. Rather than taking the desired integrated 
approach that has all team members developing a 
comprehensive understanding of the management 
of an emergency event, teams may divide into 
specialist activities so that they achieve speed 
based on individual specialized knowledge. The 
desire to win versus the need to learn has to be 
balanced by the exercise controllers, but slowing 
down a team can create morale problems in a 
highly competitive environment. 


Action-Based 
The second category of exercises is action-based. 
In these exercises the participants engage in a 
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kinesthetic element, which will vary from using 
desktop resources to field level equipment and 
facility activity. The goal of action-based exer- 
cises 1s to create “muscle memory” of how things 
are done, so that when the skill or equipment is 
needed its proper application is automatic. 

Adults remember what they do longer and 
more completely than what they are told. There- 
fore, it is crucial to have exercise staff members 
available to immediately stop and correct errors, 
so that only the right actions are remembered. For 
example, during a full-scale exercise, a fire com- 
pany was allowed to enter a contaminated build- 
ing without the protective respirators. Initially no 
one wanted to stop them because they did not 
want to embarrass them. The exercise director 
insisted on giving them “dead” cards when they 
emerged from the building to emphasize to them 
and the rest of the participants that respiratory 
protection must be used until the area is cleared 
by the safety officer. 


Drill 

A drill is an active exercise that is focused on one 
activity. A fire drill is an example, where everyone 
leaves the building using the designated fire 
escape routes. They are used to provide training 
on new equipment, validate procedures or prac- 
tice, and maintain current skills, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Because of the single-skill focus, there is 
usually not a scenario provided. 
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Drills provide an opportunity to refresh skills 
on seldom-used equipment or to provide addi- 
tional time interacting with other professional 
partners. For example, in an evacuation drill the 
participants exit and report to their supervisors, 
but they may also interact with the American Red 
Cross chapter that has set up a rehabilitation tent 
for the participants. 

The benefit of a drill is that the individual 
participant will only have to commit limited time 
to participation in a single-skill scenario. The 
event offers the kinesthetic experience of handling 
and properly using the equipment, enhancing 
long-term recall of the skill set. However, the 
skill set exists within an implementation plan, 
and it is easy in the rush to handle the equipment 
to overlook the larger context of skills, plans, and 
procedures. This can be overcome through a com- 
plete introduction before the practical skill section 
begins. 


Functional 
A functional exercise is developed to evaluate 
capabilities, multiple functions, and inter- 


dependent functions. It uses a realistic exercise 
scenario that describes a likely community emer- 
gency event that would require a response. The 
exercise is based on existing plans, policies, and 
procedures that guide the response. Participants 
operate in the real-world response environment, 
such as a field command post or an emergency 
operations center, but there is no external activity. 
The rest of the event is simulated through message 
traffic using the actual protocols and equipment 
that would be available in an emergency. 

Participants receive scenario intelligence 
through a simulation cell (sim cell) that commu- 
nicates a common operating picture through radio, 
telephone, computer, Wi-Fi, social media, or other 
channels that are preestablished for emergency 
response information sharing. They take simu- 
lated actions and communicate them back to the 
sim cell using the planned communications chan- 
nels. Thus the functions are practiced without 
moving people or equipment. 

Functional exercises demonstrate the interac- 
tions of players across departments and agencies. 
They test channels of communication for their 
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adequacy and ease of use. For example, if an 
emergency communications vehicle is included 
in the functional exercise, the operators determine 
how easy it is to raise the antenna mast and estab- 
lish a clear radio signal. The drawback to a func- 
tional exercise is that many real-world 
deficiencies cannot be recognized in the limited 
environment of a functional exercise. The pre- 
scripted messages are designed to be handled 
according to plan, which may give a false sense 
of security to operators in an emergency environ- 
ment, with more infrastructure failures and inade- 
quate staffing of critical positions due to travel 
limitations. For example, a community may have 
a successful hurricane functional exercise using 
trained city staff and Radio Amateurs in Civil 
Emergency Services (RACES) volunteers, but 
when the hurricane strikes, the RACES members 
may be trapped at work and unable to provide the 
communications support that was successful in 
the functional exercise. 


Traditional Full-Scale Exercise 
A traditional full-scale exercise is like a play. It is 
prescripted based on existing plans, skills, and 
equipment, using a realistic scenario from the list 
of community threats. The Master Sequence of 
Events List (MSEL) is a timed list of actions that 
would be triggered by the unfolding event. Not 
every action can be anticipated because some 
aspects of the response may be created by knowl- 
edgeable participants with resources that the 
MSEL creators did not think of. For example, 
during a hazardous material exposure scenario 
exercise, a fire truck crew was dispatched to 
decontaminate a patient in an area without a work- 
ing water system due to disaster damage. The 
MSEL writers anticipated that they would have 
to disrobe the patient and use baby wipes on his 
exposed skin. Instead, they knew that they carried 
a water fire extinguisher and used that to clean the 
victim’s hair, hands, and face. This was creative 
and appropriate, but outside the MSEL. Such 
spontaneous improvisation is encouraged and 
documented in the exercise reports. 

Traditional full-scale exercises are used pri- 
marily to reassure the community and the elected 
officials of the emergency response capability of 
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the community. They require many hours to per- 
form to really test policies, plans, and equipment. 
Dozens to hundreds of agency staff are taken from 
their regular duties to engage in the exercise, and 
victims have to be recruited from the community 
or volunteer organizations. The event is costly in 
both manpower and resource consumption, as 
disposable equipment and consumable supplies 
must be used for realistic response practice. It 
provides the opportunity for plans, skills, and 
equipment to be used in a close-to-real environ- 
ment where lack of coordination or unrealistic 
plans will become apparent. The drawback — in 
addition to the cost — is that to keep the exercise on 
target, it has to be extensively scripted. As a result, 
many real-world challenges are solved in the exer- 
cise planning process to keep the play moving 
forward. For example, police and fire vehicles 
are pre-positioned adjacent to the exercise loca- 
tion to avoid the liability of code-3 driving 
through the community. This, however, prevents 
testing whether the anticipated travel paths would 
be traversed in the time estimated at the time of 
day of the exercise. This can create unrealistic 
expectations for how quickly and in what quantity 
help would arrive in a real event. 

Full-scale exercises are poor adult learning 
environments. Most exercises have a cold start, 
meaning that people are called from duty to par- 
ticipate without any briefing, as they would be in a 
real event. While this adds to the realism, it does 
not ensure that people will follow the existing 
plans. Since these are seldom-used skills, it is 
likely that people will not remember how to use 
equipment or apply a skill, but the full-scale envi- 
ronment provides few clues for participants who 
are performing incorrectly. The exercise evalua- 
tors will note the errors, but the players will have 
proceeded incorrectly, meaning that they are more 
likely to remember the wrong thing that they did, 
rather than the corrected action told to them at the 
exercise evaluation at the end of the day. There 
also tends to be an element of competition among 
the players, with each department wanting to be 
“better” than the others, so the level of caution that 
would be used in a real life-threatening event is 
unlikely to be seen in a full-scale exercise. This 
competition can also lead to the compromising of 
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the MSEL due to the departmental representation 
involved in its design. MSEL designers may feel 
obligated to share the scenario and expectations 
with their daily co-workers to insure their success. 
This undermines the nature of a full scale which 1s 
supposed to be a “solve all problems” situation for 
participants. 


Facilitated Exercise 

In an effort to overcome the drawbacks of the 
traditional full-scale exercise, one city created a 
modified model that benefits from the kinesthetic 
elements of a full-scale exercise while preventing 
the incorrect operations often found during the 
traditional full-scale exercise. It is called a “facil- 
itated exercise” because the play is organized by 
learning stations with facilitators. The players are 
divided into groups of 25 or fewer people and 
rotate through the learning stations during their 
time at the exercise. The first learning station’s 
facilitator lays out the scenario and invites the 
participants to describe their reactions and imme- 
diate responses, including creating an initial inci- 
dent action plan (IAP). The facilitator guides the 
discussion to ensure that incorrect suggestions are 
not used and that only correct actions are included 
in the IAP. 

The next station simulates the first elements of 
the emergency scene and focuses on operations, 
having the players describe how they would 
implement the initial IAP, including what equip- 
ment they would use, where they would stage 
vehicles, and what safety plan they would make. 
The facilitator guides their discussion and pro- 
vides references back to plans and procedures. 
He will remind the players of available resources 
and suggest items for use in resolving the scenario 
that the players may have overlooked. Before they 
operationalize the response, the plan has been 
developed according to the safety plan and the 
department protocols. 

The third and fourth learning stations each 
focus on one seldom-used skill. One may be deal- 
ing with bombs and improvised explosive devices 
(identify, isolate, call for the bomb squad), while 
another may be explaining the use of newly 
acquired medical assets like blood coagulant. In 
every case before any action is taken, the 
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facilitator guides the group discussion to ensure 
that all actions are within plan and protocol. 

The last learning station combines rehabilitation 
(a fire service term for providing a place to cool off 
and drink water) and a psychological debriefing, 
just as would be conducted at a real event. The 
department psychologist and other volunteer coun- 
selors conduct the debriefing to help participants 
deal with any stress from the exercise and also to 
prepare for the stress of a real event. 

The facilitated exercise has the same positive 
aspects as the traditional full-scale exercise, in that 
it allows adult learners to physically interact with 
their equipment and move according to the safety 
plan and IAP. In addition, it ensures that all 
actions are according to department plans and 
protocols, while allowing for a discussion of 
areas in the plans that may need improvement. 
The drawback to a facilitated exercise is that it 
does not permit participants to make mistakes, so 
while they can propose incorrect suggestions, 
they will only be allowed to act on correct inter- 
pretations of their training. It can be argued that by 
preventing the players from finding their own way 
out of problems unassisted, some of the benefits of 
a full-scale exercise are lost. 


Matching Exercise Goals and Scenarios 


Some exercise developers are tempted to start 
with a scenario and then decide how to structure 
the goals and objectives for the exercise. This 
leads to confusion and disappointment for the 
participants, as the scenario may be too difficult 
to manage or the required activities to resolve the 
chosen issue may not meet the stated exercise 
goals. For example, it is common to have senior 
level officials demand a tornado exercise and then 
set goals of testing communication equipment and 
mutual aid. In a tornado the communication sys- 
tems are usually the first losses, as cell towers and 
radio repeaters are destroyed by the wind. The 
amount of debris created by a tornado will often 
prevent the arrival of mutual aid for hours to days. 
Unless there is an acceleration aspect to the exer- 
cise time schedule, the players will arrive at shift 
change before any action occurs. 
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Developing Exercise Goals 

The agencies developing the exercise should start 
by understanding the motivation for the exercise. 
Are there grant requirements for holding the exer- 
cise and using specific equipment? Has a new 
threat to the community been recognized? Is 
there a new or revised plan that needs to be tested? 
Is there new equipment that needs to be integrated 
into the existing plans? Do elected officials want 
reassurance that the community response plan 
works? 

Once the motivation for the exercise has been 
understood, the appropriate type of exercise can 
be selected and goals can be established. A new 
threat might be the basis for a workshop to 
develop new response protocols, and the goals 
would be related to developing new elements to 
the plan and listing new equipment that would be 
needed or additional study that would be benefi- 
cial. A concerned elected official might benefit 
from participating in a tabletop exercise where 
he could hear each department explain its role 
and response, and the goals would be to use the 
response plan, describe existing skills among 
employees, and determine the adequacy of the 
current emergency communication systems. 
A grant requirement might mandate a full-scale 
exercise to test the integration of training and 
equipment paid for with the grant funds, so the 
goals would be driven by the grant requirements 
for demonstrating capability. In each case the 
exercise goals would be supported by the type of 
exercise selected. 


Developing Scenarios to Achieve Goals 

Once the specific goals and the exercise type have 
been established, the exercise committee can 
select an appropriate threat to the community 
that would allow players to meet their goals but 
be manageable with existing resources. Cata- 
strophic events are difficult or impossible to man- 
age in the best of circumstances, so keeping the 
scale of the event to something likely and realistic 
is important. Often a good strategy is to replicate a 
real event that occurred in that community or 
nearby and demonstrate the changes and improve- 
ments since the event. Do not select threats that 
doom the exercise to failure. 
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Exercise Outcomes in Emergency 
Management 


Exercises enable first responders and emergency 
managers to bring all elements of the “whole 
community” together to plan for and execute 
the exercise. There are a number of probable 
outcomes that should be anticipated. The desired 
outcomes may also drive exercise goals and 
scenarios. 

The outcome of most exercises is an evaluation 
of current conditions and a list of improvements 
that may be desirable. The first element that will 
be tested in all exercises is the plan. Did the 
existing emergency response plan support the 
challenges faced by the responders? Were the 
checklists adequate to guide good decision- 
making in a high-stress environment? If not, 
how could these plans be improved? Were the 
available facilities and equipment adequate to 
support the response? What was missing, out of 
date, poorly maintained, or inadequate for current 
conditions? Are there training needs demonstrated 
by the response? Are there qualifications and cer- 
tifications that would have enhanced the response 
or provided the opportunity to use better equip- 
ment? Are there newer techniques for managing 
the response that could be adopted, such as more 
layers in a GIS map? 

Reaction to the exercise by the elected officials 
and the community is crucial. It is important to 
ensure that the local media have access to watch the 
event unfold in the company of a knowledgeable 
staff member who can explain what they are see- 
ing. Photo opportunities for visual media are 
important, as their broadcasts will influence com- 
munity perception of the event. A debriefing 
should be held for any elected official observer to 
ensure that their questions and concerns are 
addressed immediately and to get their support for 
remedying deficiencies revealed in the exercise. 


Learning from Exercises 
Exercises are expensive and time-consuming, 


so it is important to document the event and the 
outcomes thoroughly to improve emergency 
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response. Three steps provide for information col- 
lection to ensure adequate documentation. 


Hot Wash 

Immediately after an exercise, everyone who par- 
ticipated should have a chance to comment on his 
experience, from the most senior person present to 
the volunteer, while the events are fresh. Each 
player has a different perspective based on his 
profession, location in the exercise, and assigned 
task. The players may be more sensitive to the 
unfolding of the exercise than the evaluators and 
observers. There are players everywhere, while 
the exercise staff are only each in one place at 
a time. 

The most effective way to collect responses 
from all players is to distribute refreshments and 
surveys at the end of the event. People will come 
for the cookies and cold drinks and be more likely 
to complete the survey and leave it in the refresh- 
ment facility. The anonymous surveys can have 
just a few questions focused on the exercise goals, 
and then an evaluation of whether the player 
thought the exercise improved his ability to do 
his job. This information will contribute to a better 
understanding of the exercise outcomes. 


After Action Review 

The After Action Review is a formal meeting of 
the leadership of the exercise, the planning team, 
and the representatives of every department and 
organization that participated. There should be a 
formal agenda that addresses the achievement of 
the specific goals of the exercise. Each participant 
should contribute information on his department’s 
participation in the exercise, statistics on the num- 
ber of personnel in each job category, financial 
information on costs to his department for person- 
nel time and overtime, and equipment and sup- 
plies that were consumed or destroyed. This is 
crucial in both reimbursing partners where possi- 
ble, and on budgeting for future exercises, espe- 
cially when grant funding is available. Each 
department representative should address the 
agenda issues, explaining how his department 
contributed to achieving the goals and noting 
any deficiencies in the emergency response plan, 
the level of training, the amount of equipment, or 
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the support facilities. This information becomes 
part of the exercise documentation. 


After Action Report and Improvement Matrix 
After all the comments have been assembled, a 
formal report of the exercise conduct and out- 
comes is created. The After Action Report nor- 
mally includes the following sections: executive 
summary, exercise Overview, exercise goals and 
objectives, exercise events synopsis, analysis of 
mission outcomes, and the analysis of critical task 
performance. The exercise evaluation guide that 
was provided to the evaluators is attached, with 
their consensus comments included. 

The outcome of the evaluation is the Improve- 
ment Matrix. The purpose of the exercise was to 
achieve a set of goals, allowing the organization to 
analyze its readiness and response capabilities. 
The outcomes will lead to an understanding of 
deficiencies in performance, training, equipment, 
and facilities. These are documented in the 
Improvement Matrix for use in applying for emer- 
gency response improvement grants or agency 
budgetary allocations. The matrix has the follow- 
ing columns: the core capability tested, the task or 
station where it was tested, the recommendation, 
the action that must be taken to fulfill the recom- 
mendation, the capability element where the defi- 
ciency was found, the agency responsible to 
address the deficiency, the date that the improve- 
ment will be started, and the date that it is 
expected to be resolved. This information pro- 
vides a path forward to process improvement 
and program development for emergency 
response services in the community. 


Conclusion 


Exercises are an important method for testing a 
community’s level of emergency preparedness. 
Exercises enable the testing of plans, training, 
and equipment used by the first responders in 
support of various levels of response to known 
threats. A regular check of these capabilities and 
a systematic plan for improving them are essen- 
tial to ensure community safety during an emer- 
gency event. 
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Synonyms 


Ideal bureaucracy of organizational theory; 
Instrumentality theory; Participative manage- 
ment; Path-goal theory 


Definition 


People will be motivated to the degree that they 
believe that effort will yield acceptable perfor- 
mance (expectancy), the performance will be 
rewarded (force/instrumentality), and the value 
of the rewards is highly positive (valence) 
(Vroom 1964). 

A person’s motivation 1s a function of effort-to- 
performance expectancies, performance-to- 
outcome expectances, and perceived attractive- 
ness of outcome (Lawler 1981). 


Introduction 


Expectancy theories gained popularity in the 
1960s, 1970s, and 1980s (Vroom 1964; Porter 
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and Lawler 1968; Lawler 1981). Victor Vroom’s 
(1964) theory posits that people will be motivated 
to the degree that they believe that (1) effort will 
yield acceptable performance (expectancy), 
(2) performance will be rewarded (force/instru- 
mentality), and (3) the value of the rewards is 
highly positive (valence). The interactive combi- 
nation of all three influences motivation. The 
stronger the valence or value of the reward and 
the stronger the expectancy that a person’s efforts 
will be successful and result in the reward, the 
stronger the motivational force to engage in that 
behavior. Within the field of public administra- 
tion, expectancy theory has been used as theoret- 
ical framework for understanding topics, such as 
motivation in public and private sector organiza- 
tions, pay-for-performance and performance 
appraisal, contracted provider motivation, free 
rider problems, risk culture, and mission valence. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Vroom’s Theory of Work and Motivation 
Vroom’s (1964) expectancy theory starts with the 
assumption that, at any given point in time, a 
person has preferences or “valence” among out- 
comes or states of nature. As a basis for 
establishing the valence of a specific outcome, 
Vroom (1964, p. 17) sets forth the following prop- 
osition: “The valence of an outcome to a person 1s 
a monotonically increasing function of the alge- 
braic sum of the products of the valences of all 
other outcomes and his conceptions of its instru- 
mentality for the attainment of these other out- 
comes.” Vroom specifically applies this first 
proposition to the topics of occupational choice 
(calculation of the valence of an occupation), job 
satisfaction (calculation of the valence of a job 
held), and job performance (calculation of the 
valence of effective performance in a job held) 
(Miner 2002). 

Another central variable in the theory is 
“expectancy,” defined “...as a momentary belief 
concerning the likelihood that a particular act will 
be followed by a particular outcome” (Vroom 
1964, p. 17). According to Vroom (1964), differ- 
ences exist between the concepts of expectancy 
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and instrumentality. Expectancy is perceived as an 
action-outcome association, taking values from 
0 (no probability that an act will be followed by 
an outcome) to 1 (indicating certainty that this 
would happen). In contrast, “instrumentality” is 
an outcome-outcome association. It can take 
values ranging from —1 (the second outcome 
can be attained without the first outcome) to +1 
(the first outcome is necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for the attainment of the second outcome). 

Expectances combine with total valence to 
yield a person’s motivation. Vroom (1964) uses 
the term “force” to describe this combination. 
“The force on a person to perform an act is a 
monotonically increasing function of the alge- 
braic sum of the products of the valences of all 
outcomes and the strength of his experiences that 
the act will be followed by the attainment of these 
outcomes” (p. 18). People are expected to choose 
rationally among action alternatives to maximize 
force in a positive direction. 


Porter and Lawler Theoretical Model 

Porter and Lawler’s (1968) theoretical model 
holds that the variables “value of reward” (“how 
attractive or desirable a potential outcome of an 
individual’s behavior in the work situation” p. 18) 
and “effort-reward probability” (“an individual’s 
perceptions of whether different rewards are 
based on differential amount of effort on his or 
her part in the work situation” p. 21) when multi- 
plied together are said to produce a third variable 
“effort” (“the energy expended to perform some 
task but does not necessarily correlate with 
how successfully the task is carried out” p. 23). 
“Abilities and traits” of a person and “role percep- 
tions” (“the way in which the individual defines 
his job” p. 25) also have multiplicative relation- 
ships to “effort” in determining “performance 
(accomplishment)” (“a person’s accomplishment 
on tasks that comprise the job” p. 28) (Porter and 
Lawler 1968). Porter and Lawler also posit that to 
the extent that performance does result in 
“rewards” (“desirable states of affairs that a per- 
son receives from either his own thinking or the 
action of others” p. 29) and those “rewards” are 
perceived as “equitable rewards” (“the amount of 
rewards that a person feels is fair, given his 
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performance on tasks he has been asked to under- 
take by the organization” p. 30) it would result in 
“satisfaction” (“the extent to which rewards actu- 
ally received meet or exceed the perceived equi- 
table level of rewards” p. 31). When “satisfaction” 
is experienced after receiving a reward, it tends to 
influence future “value of the reward.” The nature 
of this effect varies with the reward. 

The authors conducted the most extensive 
empirical study, using a sample of managers. 
Two changes were introduced in the model. The 
first defined rewards as “extrinsic rewards” 
(administered by the organization) and “intrinsic 
rewards” (administered by the individual himself) 
(p. 163). The second one linked “performance” to 
“perceived equitable rewards” (p. 164). The 
results showed an inferential, but indirect, support 
for the causal relationships in the model. Specifi- 
cally, (1) determinants of pay were more closely 
related to effort than to performance, (2) the rela- 
tionship between determinants of pay and perfor- 
mance was moderated by importance attached to 
pay, (3) the positive relationship between role 
perceptions and performance was greater for man- 
agers rated high on effort than those rated low in 
effort, and (4) the relationship between perfor- 
mance and satisfaction with pay held only for 
managers for whom performance was related 
directly to their actual pay (pp. 165—166). 


Lawler’s Expectancy Theory Model 

of Behavior 

Lawler’s (1981 pp. 21, 231 and 234) expectancy 
theory model posits that “a person’s motivation is 
a function of: (a) effort-to-performance expectan- 
cies; (b) performance-to-outcome expectances; 
and (c) perceived attractiveness of outcome.” In 
this model, “effort-to-performance expectancy” 
(E—P) refers to “. . the person’s subjective prob- 
ability about the likelihood that he or she can 
perform at a given level, or that effort on his or 
her part will lead to successful performance... 
A person’s E—FP probabilities are also strongly 
influenced by each situation and by previous 
experience in that and similar situations” 
(p. 230). “Performance-to-outcome expectancy” 
(P—O) and valence (V) refers to “. ..a combina- 
tion of a number of beliefs about what the 
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outcomes of successful performance will be and 
the value or attractiveness of these outcomes to 
the individual. . the more likely a person feels that 
performance will lead to valent outcomes, the 
more likely he or she will be to try to perform at 
the required level” (p. 232). Each outcome has its 
own valence. Some outcomes are valent because 
they have direct value or attractiveness, others 
have valence because they lead to the attainment 
of other “second level’ outcomes. Each outcome 
may be intrinsic (e.g., feelings of accomplish- 
ment, personal worth, etc.) or extrinsic, 1.e., pos- 
itive or negative outcomes obtained from 
environment (e.g., supervisors, co-workers, the 
organization’s reward system, or other sources). 
Motivation then is expressed as follows: M = 
[E>P] X £ [(P-O)\(V)] (p. 231). The model 
further suggests that “...as a result of obtaining 
of outcomes and perceptions of the relative value 
of the outcomes obtained, the individual has a 
positive or negative affective response (a level of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction) (p. 235). Further, 
“that events which occur influence future behav- 
ior by altering the E—P, P—O, and V perceptions. 
This process is represented by the feedback loops 
running from actual behavior back to motivation” 


(p. 215). 


Motivation and Occupational Choice 
in Public and Private Sector 
Organizations 


Motivation in Public and Private Sector 
Organizations in the United States 
Public-private differences in work effort may exist 
because the two sectors differ in the rewards they 
offer or the workers they attract. Private busi- 
nesses may be better structured to link external 
motivators to individual productivity, but govern- 
ment work may be intrinsically more satisfying 
(Frank and Lewis 2004). Jurkiewicz et al. (1998) 
challenged the perspective that public sector 
employees were more motivated by job security 
and stability, teamwork, and worthwhile service 
to society, while eschewing monetary rewards, 
prestige, the desire for challenge, and autonomy 
as compared to private sector employees. The 
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authors found that, in fact, monetary rewards and 
need for security and stability were of much 
greater concern to public employees. However, 
there were no significant differences between the 
employees in the two sectors when it came to 
teamwork. The findings support the view that 
environmental, societal, and economic pressures 
influenced the two sectors equally. 

Using 1989 and 1998 data from the General 
Social Survey, Frank and Lewis (2004) found that 
private sector employees valued high income and 
advancement opportunities more—and interest- 
ing work, helping others, and being useful to 
society less—than public sector employees gen- 
erally. In both sectors, “an interesting job that 
allows one to help others and a strong desire for 
job security appeared to increase the probability 
that one will put in extra effort” (p. 46). The 
absence of sectoral differences in the motivational 
effects of high pay and advancement opportuni- 
ties suggested either that “(a) the link between 
performance and reward is not appreciably stron- 
ger in the private than in the public sector, 
(b) these extrinsic motivators have little impact 
on work effort in either sector, or (c) these vari- 
ables are measured too crudely in this study to 
capture the size of their effects.” (p. 47). The 
researchers conclude that higher pay and pay for 
performance should have similar effects in the 
public as in the private sector. 


Motivation in Public and Private Sector Global 
Organizations 

Georgellis et al. (2010) investigated whether 
intrinsic motivation affects the sorting of 
employees between the private and the public 
sectors, paying particular attention to whether 
extrinsic rewards crowd out intrinsic motivation. 
Using the British Household Panel Survey longi- 
tudinal data, the authors found that higher satis- 
faction with the nature of the work itself, the 
proxy for intrinsic motivation, increased individ- 
uals’ propensity to make the transition from the 
private into the public sector. In contrast, higher 
satisfaction with extrinsic job characteristics did 
not raise the probability of such transition. The 
results suggest that individuals are attracted to the 
public sector by the intrinsic rather than the 
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extrinsic rewards that the sector offers. Further, 
that extrinsic rewards in the public sector crowd 
out intrinsic motivation, in that, higher earnings 
and satisfaction with the extrinsic job characteris- 
tics reduce individuals’ propensity to accept 
employment in the public sector. However, such 
evidence was only found in the higher education 
sector and the National Health Service. Whether 
lower extrinsic rewards could increase the quality 
of job matches in the public sector, thus improving 
performance without the need for incentives was 
questioned. 


Pay-for-Performance and Performance 
Appraisal in Public Organizations 


Pay-for-Performance and Performance 
Appraisal in the US Public Organizations 
Beginning with the federal Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1978, academic and managerial attention 
have focused on pay-for-performance (PFP) com- 
pensation as a method of increasing public 
employee productivity (Condrey and Kellough 
1993). Merit pay, a dominant type of PFP pro- 
gram, had the following features: “(a) the focus is 
on the individual performance, (b) performance is 
measured subjectively, such as through a perfor- 
mance appraisal system, (c) pay increases are 
based on measures of past performance, and 
(d) the pay raise is built into base pay or is 
received as a one-time bonus” (Heneman and 
Young 1991, p. 36). Due to the merit pay system’s 
shortcomings, in 1984, Congress created the Per- 
formance Management and Recognition System 
(PMRS) (Pearce and Perry 1983). The PMRS had 
three components: “the annual comparability 
adjustment, based on private sector rates; the 
merit increase; and performance awards, which 
are one-time awards not added to base pay” 
(Eisenberg and Ingraham 1993, p. 119). The leg- 
islation prohibited the use of quotas to determine 
the proportion of managers at each level, but 
managers who received Fully Successful or 
higher ratings annually were to receive a merit 
increase (Eisenberg and Ingraham 1993). 

Several studies have investigated expectancy 
theory within the specific context of PFP systems 
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with the goal of verifying its assumptions. For 
example, Pearce and Perry (1983) hypothesized 
that the merit pay initiative of CSRA was expected 
to result in higher performance among federal 
managers than under the previous compensation 
system. They analyzed data from employees in 
five federal agencies. The results indicated that 
the performance appraisal system did not effec- 
tively measure performance, and therefore did not 
serve the purpose of the merit pay program to link 
pay to performance. Other implementation con- 
tingencies, such as the pay cap on managerial 
salaries, uncertainties associated with the presi- 
dential transition, and an eleventh-hour change 
in the merit formula had also contributed to the 
ineffectiveness of merit pay. Although merit pay 
was desirable in principle, its effectiveness might 
be severely constrained or negated within the 
federal sector. 

Perry et al. (1989)) analyzed the effectiveness 
of the PMRS using a sample of managers from the 
US General Services Administration. The results 
indicated that PMRS had some positive effects on 
performance in 1986 but that they were substan- 
tially reduced in 1987. Specifically, the ability of 
financial rewards to predict performance was sig- 
nificantly poorer in 1987 than in 1986. Among the 
factors contributing to this decline were 
“.. organizational learning, design factors associ- 
ated with limits imposed by salary ranges, and 
declining validity of performance appraisals” 
(p. 35). They concluded that PMRS has not 
achieved its ultimate objective, i.e., improving 
performance in the federal sector. 

Heneman and Young (1991) evaluated the 
effects of a Merit Award Program on the motiva- 
tion of 120 managers of schools in an American 
district. Results showed that the new merit pay 
program did not motivate managers. This could be 
explained, first, by the low expectancy percep- 
tions of the administrators due to the vagueness 
of the merit award criteria, supervisors’ expansive 
span of control, supervisors lacking skills in eval- 
uating performance, and lack of initial communi- 
cation about the new program. Second, 
instrumentality perceptions also were low due to 
poor communication of the availability of awards, 
perceptions of the political nature of the awards 
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distribution, and the equity in the distribution. 
Third, valence perceptions also were low because 
an increment to base salary was more desirable 
than winning a merit award, the size of the award 
was perceived to be too small, and the valence of 
the merit award (whether won or not) was lowered 
because of its implications for the occurrence of 
other outcomes, such as embarrassment and social 
ostracism. 

Streib and Nigro (1995) explored the use of 
PFP in local governments by presenting findings 
from a national survey of personnel directors in 
municipalities and counties. Most respondents 
viewed PFP as a useful tool, even though it was 
only used in minority of local governments. 
About half of managers perceived improvements 
in managerial control and a stronger relationship 
between rewards and performance. However, the 
majority expressed uncertainty when it comes to 
satisfaction and group productivity. Uncertainty 
was lowest for individual and organizational pro- 
ductivity. Some problems associated with PFP 
included discriminating among performance 
levels, equitable distribution of performance 
rewards, union resistance, employee distrust, con- 
flicts between raters and rates, a lack of employee 
confidence in evaluation techniques, and exces- 
sive demands on supervisor’s time. 

Kellough and Nigro (2002) conducted a study 
on the effects of performance-related pay on the 
motivation of the civil servants of the State of 
Georgia. A substantial majority of the respon- 
dents disagreed that the PFP system was a good 
way to motivate state employees; that their pay 
was based on how well they did their job (and 
there was no significant difference between 
supervisors and nonsupervisors); that their work 
was appraised fairly to exert the necessary level 
of effort; and that state funding was made avail- 
able to reward good performers with good 
pay increases. In addition, an often-cited concern 
about PFP system in Georgia was its heavy 
reliance on monetary incentives rather than on 
other sources of motivation. These results dem- 
onstrate that the link between performance- 
related pay and work motivation was mostly 
negative and that favoritism had undermined 
PFP in the agencies. 
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Pay-for-Performance and Performance 
Appraisal in Other Nations 

Eisenberg and Ingraham (1993) evaluated the 
relative effectiveness of several kinds of PFP 
plans in several nations, including, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Sweden, the Netherlands, and New 
Zealand. Although they found substantial varia- 
tion in the intent, design, and level of financial 
support in the PFP plans across nations, the com- 
mitment to PFP remained strong. The authors 
(1993, p. 127) suggest that the PFP system can 
work if the following is present: “. . .an appraisal 
process that is perceived to be fair, a clear link 
between appraisal and pay, a level and combina- 
tion of rewards that is valued by public 
employees, and enough money to provide the 
necessary incentives on a predictable basis. In 
addition, there must be a willingness on the part 
of all officials in the program (and in the political 
arena) to understand the intricacy and complex- 
ity of these systems and to give them a grace 
period before judgments are made.” 

Marsden and Richardson (1994) studied the 
effects of performance-related pay on the work 
motivation, using a sample of 2423 civil servants 
of the Inland Revenue. The researchers found that 
a majority of the Revenue staff supported the 
principle of performance-related pay, and they 
believed that they were capable to perform at the 
desired level of performance. However, almost 
half believed that even if their performance were 
good enough, it was doubtful that a performance 
pay award would be given. This belief reduced 
staff motivation to change their behavior. In addi- 
tion, only few felt that the financial reward would 
influence them to change their behavior. Because 
two of expectancy theory’s three conditions 
were not met, the authors concluded that the 
Revenue’s system of performance pay failed to 
motivate staff. It was not the amount of money 
involved, but whether money was allocated fairly 
among staff. 


Contracted Provider Motivation 


Lambright (2010) examined how well expectancy 
theory explains contracted provider motivation to 
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properly use service-monitoring tools. Three con- 
ditions were suggested for a contracted provider 
to be motivated: “(a) the contracted provider 
believes that if it tries to use a tool properly, it 
will be able to use the tool properly; (b) the 
contracted provider believes contract rewards 
and/or penalties are based on whether the govern- 
ment thinks it is properly using the tool; and 
(c) the contracted provider values receiving these 
rewards and/or avoiding these penalties.” (p. 380). 
The second type is the rewards and penalties that a 
contracted provider could receive based on 
whether the tool showed the provider satisfied 
the government’s performance criteria. For 
contracted providers to be motivated because of 
the second type of rewards and penalties, three 
conditions must be met: “(a) The contracted pro- 
vider believes that proper use of the tool will 
demonstrate its satisfaction of the performance 
criteria established by the tool, (b) the contracted 
provider believes that contract rewards and pen- 
alties will be based on satisfaction of the perfor- 
mance criteria, and (c) the contracted provider 
values receiving these rewards and/or avoiding 
these penalties” (p. 381). The author found that 
the expectancy theory did not appear to consis- 
tently explain contracted provider motivation and 
that it might explain these phenomena under con- 
ditions of uncertainty. 


Overcoming the Free-Rider Problems 


Powers and Thompson (1994) suggest that the 
production of public services does not depend 
only on the behavior of public officials. Time, 
effort, and skills contributed by citizens are often 
critical to the provision, production, and delivery 
of public services. The researchers examined how 
to design and organize the delivery of public 
services to promote the kinds of coproduction 
needed to make public efforts effective and pro- 
ductive. Based on expectancy models, the study 
emphasizes the importance of providing citizens 
with an understanding of what is expected of them 
if they are to contribute to service production and 
delivery, the capacity to meet those expectations, 
and an incentive to do so. The authors also suggest 
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that human resource management practices 
should provide incentives to public employees to 
encourage citizens to contribute their attention 
and efforts to the production and delivery of social 
services. This may be an appropriate strategy for 
community activities, such as cleaning streets, 
removing snow, renovating and maintaining pub- 
lic buildings and parks, and so on. Voluntary par- 
ticipation in community-approved activities is 
often intrinsically satisfying to many, especially 
when it leads to visible, positive consequences 


(p. 190). 


Risk Culture 


Bozeman and Kingsley (1998) suggest that the 
concept of risk culture pertains to managers’ 
perceptions that their co-workers and superiors 
take risks and promote risk-taking. Based on 
expectancy theory, the authors hypothesized 
that managers would perceive lesser risk-taking 
when there was a low expectation that good 
performance will be rewarded. Four variables 
were used to assess the link between rewards 
and total risk: promotion by quality of work, 
pay based on longevity by rule, promotion 
based on performance by rule, and rule making 
promotion of good manager hard. The most sig- 
nificant variable was promotion based on perfor- 
mance by rule. Managers who agreed that rules 
encouraged promotion based on performance 
were more likely to perceive the organizations 
as having risk-oriented cultures. Similarly, man- 
agers who perceived rules as “1) dictating links 
between pay and longevity, and 2) increasing the 
difficulty for good managers moving up faster 
than poor ones, were less likely to perceive their 
organization as having a risk-oriented culture” 
(p. 115). The implications are that “if would-be 
risk-takers can, as part of their risk calculations, 
have some confidence that the fruits of their risk 
(at least the ones that succeed) will translate into 
reward, promotion or some form of recognition, 
then the risk taker is better informed, more 
likely to be acting on the basis of perceived 
self-interest and, generally, is making a better 
decision” (p. 117). 
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Mission Valence 


Rainy and Steinbauer (1999) developed a theory 
to explain the effectiveness of government orga- 
nizations. The theory includes the following com- 
ponents: supportive behaviors from external 
stakeholders; agency autonomy in refining and 
implementing its mission; high “mission valence” 
(an attractive mission); a strong, mission-oriented 
culture; and certain leadership behaviors. These 
factors enhance motivation — task motivation, 
mission motivation, and public service 
motivation — that can be differentiated but that 
must be linked together in effective government 
agencies. 

The concept of mission valence, in particular, 
draws on the concept of valence from expectancy 
theory of work motivation. The mission has 
higher valence when it has higher levels of the 
following dimensions: “difficult but feasible, rea- 
sonably clear and understandable, worthy/worth- 
while/legitimate, interesting/exciting, 1mportant/ 
influential, and distinctive” (p. 3). The more 
“engaging, attractive, and worthwhile” the mis- 
sion 1s to people, the more the agency will be able 
to attract people to join the agency, earn their 
commitment, and motivate them to perform well 
(p. 16). The authors (1999) suggest that mission 
motivation will further depend on employees’ 
views of the relationship between work and the 
mission. When an individual is motivated by the 
mission, they will put extra efforts and perform in 
ways that are perceived to be related to 
accomplishing the mission. This pattern of moti- 
vation differs from public service motivation. 
While the latter focuses on “altruistic service” 
that benefits a community or a larger population, 
mission motivation focuses specifically on the 
agency mission (p. 25). 


Criticism of Expectancy Theory 


The early research on expectancy theory was 
far from conclusive in that the theory often 
emerged as invalid in a specific context, and, 
even when validity was established, the 
correlations tended to be low (Miner 2002). 
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Pinder (1984, pp. 146-147) identified several 
typical mistakes made by researchers interested 
in expectancy theory. First, the low validity, reli- 
ability of valence, instrumentality, and expec- 
tancy measures had caused underestimates of 
the validity of the theory. Second, researchers 
used mostly cross-sectional research designs, in 
spite of the fact that theory spoke of changes, at 
one point in time, of [V J, and E perceptions being 
predictive of changes of effort at some subse- 
quent point in time. Third, some studies used 
incorrect mathematical procedures for testing 
the interaction effects between effort and ability. 
Fourth, multiplication in the formula assumed 
that valence, instrumentality, and expectancy 
beliefs were independent of one another; how- 
ever, this might not be the case. Fifth, the theory 
assumes that people are rational, and people have 
limited cognitive capacities. Finally, some stud- 
ies used supervisory performance as the criterion 
against which predictions of employee force was 
compared. Now, studies are designed in ways 
that yield not only significant results but also 
correlations well above those that were typical 
in early research (Miner 2002). 

Lawler (1981, p. 23) also notes that “... 
Tying rewards to performance requires a good 
measure of performance, the ability to identify 
which rewards are important to particular indi- 
viduals, and the ability to control the amount of 
rewards an individual receives. None of these 
things are easy to accomplish in most 
settings — a fact that has led some to conclude 
that it is not worth trying to relate pay rewards 
to performance.” 

A few scholars have also criticized expec- 
tancy theory for failing to distinguish between 
conditions of certainty and uncertainty 
(Lambright 2010). It is unclear what the theory 
would predict when any of its conditions defin- 
ing effort, instrumentality, and valence are not 
met. For example, on all levels of government in 
the United States, PFP systems have been chron- 
ically underfunded by legislative bodies 
(Kellough and Nigro 2002). As a result of the 
uncertainty of reward availability or the small 
size of rewards, the motivational impact may be 
diminished. 
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Conclusion 


Even though expectancy theories do not explain 
all motivated behavior in all types of organiza- 
tions, they do explain enough to be worth pursu- 
ing (Miner 2002). Public administration studies 
show that there is general empirical support for 
the three individual components of expectancy 
theory: (a) the link between expectancy and 
motivation, (b) the link between instrumentality 
and motivation, and (c) the link between valence 
and motivation. However, researchers suggest 
that the circle of valence-instrumentality- 
expectancy can be broken at a number of points. 
Further, there are many factors that are continu- 
ing features of the public sector organizations 
that affect the utility of expectancy theory. For 
example, although merit pay is a desirable prin- 
ciple, its effectiveness may be “severely 
constrained or negated” within a government 
setting characterized by “inherently ambiguous 
performance environment, tight budgetary 
restraints, freedom of information about individ- 
uals’ salaries, diffuse authority for implementa- 
tion, a major managerial succession, and 
significant changes in organizational goals” 
(Pearce and Perry 1983, p. 324). Researchers 
(Lawler 1981; Brundey and Condrey 1993) sug- 
gest that managers will be more motived when 
they perceive a firm linkage between pay and 
performance; when a climate of trust, credibility 
and commitment exists in the organization; and 
when the merit pay system is administered fairly 
and accurately. Through careful design and 
implementation of merit-based plans, govern- 
ment might enhance managers’ positive attitudes 
toward the system and their motivation (Brundey 
and Condrey 1993). 


Cross-References 


Equity Theory of Organizations 
Motivation-Based Theories of Organization 
Organizational Justice 

Performance Management and Culture 
Risk and Organizations. 
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Synonyms 


External budgetary audit; External compliance 
and performance audit; External control 


Definition 


External budgetary auditing is part of the budgetary 
circle. It encompasses compliance and perfor- 
mance audit tasks. Managers of public money 
(such as public fund holders) are accountable to 
the citizens and their elected representatives not 
only ex ante (for their planning) but also ex post 
(for the results of their activities). There is a need to 
control if they have properly managed public finan- 
cial resources and if they have done what they have 
announced before. Democratic control and scrutiny 
is a public good: it is in favor of all citizens, there is 
no rivalry in consumption, and nobody can be 
excluded from. The existence of an external audit 
and the way it is performed are major indicators of 
the development of democracy in a society in gen- 
eral. In order to ensure that the audits are performed 
free from any kind of undue influence, the audit 
institution needs the status of autonomy, the insti- 
tutional guarantee of its existence (including the 
freedom from repression), and full authority and 
independence in performing the audit. 


Introduction 


There are public sector special types of capital 
inflows in public sector entities that have no or 
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no full direct service in return (not necessarily 
existing reciprocity of money paid and values/ 
services received in exchange). The managers of 
public funds have to report how they used these 
resources entrusted to them (stewardship func- 
tion). This is because the contributors of the 
funds and their representatives have the right to 
know what the resources are used for and if they 
have been spent in accordance with law and 
regulations, including the economic principle 
and claims for efficiency and effectiveness. If the 
raising and spending of public money is only 
internally controlled (by non-independent sub- 
units of the audited institution), there is a lack of 
neutrality, objectivity, and reliability. Therefore, 
external institutions are needed which evaluate 
how public financial resources are raised and 
spent. The entry explains the institutional back- 
ground of external budgetary auditing, the role 
and results of audits within the budgetary circle, 
and the two different kinds of budgetary audits. 
Furthermore, it states the importance of the exter- 
nally performed audits (in contrast to internal 
control measures) and explains that they have to 
comply with specific public sector requirements. 
The entry covers External Budgetary Auditing in 
general. However, the institutional setting differs 
according to country and government level. 


Institutional Background: 
The Relationship Between the Powers 


The stakeholders of Public Sector Accounting in a 
broader sense (including the three interconnected 
subdisciplines budgeting, accounting, and audi- 
ting) are determined according to the specific 
legal-socioeconomic-political environment. In a 
parliamentarian democracy, agency theory 
(Jensen and Meckling 1976), and therefore the 
principal-agent model applies: there is a separation 
of pseudo-ownership and de facto decision power 
and control also in the public sector (Fama and 
Jensen 1983). “The heart of the public sector is the 
sovereignty of governments ultimately controlled 
by politicians” (Jones and Pendlebury 2010, p. 2). 
Provided this context, the citizens (the principal) 
delegate political power via elections to some 
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politicians (the agent) for a certain period of time. 
The individual politicians organize themselves and 
their work within political parties. As a result, at 
central and — if existent — at state level, the gov- 
ernment (executive power) is established 
according to the majorities of votes within the 
parliament (deliberative/legislative power). In 
entities with more than two parties and if there is 
no party holding more than 50% of the votes, 
negotiations start in order to determine a majority 
of votes in the elected assembly of representatives 
of the citizens (parliament) and to form both future 
government and opposition. Depending on the 
institutional setting (here especially the autonomy 
status of the municipalities), it is possible that 
comparable relationships and conditions also 
exist at local level (local council). The necessary 
condition is that municipalities have the right to 
local self-government. In general, the appointment 
of politicians who work on behalf of their elector- 
ate is the same across all existent levels of govern- 
ment in democratic societies. It is important that 
also when the legislative period is in progress, the 
government or local equivalent depends on the 
support of the majority in the parliament or local 
council representing the citizens. One major exam- 
ple for this is the budgetary process. 


The Functions of Budgets: Steering 
and (Ex Ante Control for) Approval 


The Steering Function 

A budget is a financial plan, which in the public 
sector — regardless the levels of government — is 
formulated by the executive unit (government or 
head(s) of local administration, such as the 
mayor). Thus, it is a steering tool: the existence 
of a budget obliges public sector decision makers 
to plan and steer the future of the entity in a 
structured, comprehensive, and coordinated way. 
It represents the political measures, which the 
government/head(s) of local public sector admin- 
istration strive(s) for, expressed in monetary terms 
(estimated cash and/or accrual numbers). More 
specifically, a budget governs that public sector 
resources are levied (taxes, tariffs, charges, fees, 
and contributions), allocated (service production), 
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and distributed (transfers, such as social assis- 
tance or subsidies). Sometimes there are also bud- 
gets specifying the quantities and qualities of 
public sector services (“products”) that should be 
provided to the citizens and their intended out- 
come or impact (“product or performance bud- 
gets”). In case of misyjudgments by the preparer(s) 
of the budgets (excessive expenditures) or new 
developments (non-scheduled expenditures), there 
might be the need of supplementary budgets. 

There are different ways how public managers 
are involved in formulating the budget (e.g., top- 
down vs. bottom-up budgeting) and methods how 
to prepare the budgets (e.g., “incremental 
budgeting”, “zero-based budgeting’, “planning 
programming budgeting”, “performance-based 
budgeting”, and “accrual-based budgeting”; 
Jones 2002, pp. 5457-5459; Budding and Grossi 
2015, pp. 125-134). 

The formulation and thus the information qual- 
ity of budgets are guided by fundamental budget- 
ary principles that can be found either as part of the 
national/regional constitutions or specific budget- 
ary or financial laws and regulations. In order to 
reduce annual parliamentary pressure and incen- 
tives on maximizing budget spending in elector- 
ates, there are additional constitutional and legal 
constraints which limit the decisions on the budgets 
in most countries (Lienert 2013, pp. 118—119). This 
is because budgets should cover the financial 
requirements of a public sector institution or 
organization — but not more than that. Contrary to 
that, there is a permanent temptation of decision 
makers to go into debt. The reason for this is to gain 
nonexisting resources that are deemed necessary 
for current politics, at the expense of future gener- 
ations. This is a kind of “borrowing against future,” 
which is a decision with binding legal and financial 
consequences for future generations of decision 
makers, and therefore conflicts with the idea of 
democracy and the moral-ethical principle of 
intergenerational fairness (also called “the concept 
of intergenerational or interperiod fiscal equity”; 
Chan and Xu 2013, p. 773). 


The Approval Function - Ex Ante Control 
According to the separation of powers described 
above, the budget has to be presented to and 
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approved by the deliberative power (legislative 
power at central and states level or local council 
at municipal level). Consequently, a budget is also 
a major instrument of control. By presenting the 
budget, the government/head(s) of local adminis- 
tration require(s) approval (in the form of a 
budgetary law or act). The counterpart of the gov- 
ernmental “monopoly of initiative” to formulate 
the financial plan is the parliamentary right to 
finally decide on it (Droege 2015, p. 943). In gen- 
eral, the budgetary power — the right of final deci- 
sion on the financial measures and, by doing so, on 
the entire government/municipal activities — is one 
of the most important and central privileges of an 
elected representation of the citizens and a core 
asset of a democracy. In fact, who decides on the 
spending of public funds has the ultimate power to 
decide. To conclude, by approving the budget for 
the coming fiscal year(s), the parliament/local 
council also agrees on the political measures of 
the government/head(s) of local administration for 
the aforementioned period of time, declares its 
confidence with their planning, and authorizes 
the public administration officers to execute 
these plans. Because of this, the parliamentary 
discussions about budgets are often perceived as 
the central debates in a legislative period. 

However, there are differences in the countries 
how the elected representatives are involved in the 
budget process, depending on the political system 
(e.g., the OECD survey 2014). On the one hand, in 
countries with a Westminster system, the elected 
representatives face rather strong amendment 
restrictions. On the other hand, there is a form of 
presidential system characterized by a strong sepa- 
ration between legislative and executive powers 
combined with unrestrained parliamentary budget 
amendment authority. In general, other democratic 
political systems are in between these two extremes 
in terms of parliamentary budgetary power. “[P] 
arliamentary budgetary powers are particularly 
strong when political separation is accompanied 
by unlimited budget amendment authority by par- 
liament” (Lienert 2013, p. 117). 

In short, ex ante control by the deliberative/ 
legislative power or its municipal equivalent com- 
prises to assess the setting of priorities regarding 
political measures in a prudent, reliable, and 
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thorough way, also in comparison with the related 
costs. Internationally less often, there is also an ex 
ante audit of the budgets regarding its plausibility 
and legality by external audit institutions on 
behalf of the deliberative/legislative power or the 
municipal equivalent (Shand 2013, p. 822). 


Finding Compromises in Situations of 
Conflicting Interests 

The future orientation of the budgetary plans is 
also the reason why both politicians and the public 
are normally more interested in the ex ante bud- 
gets than in the ex post budgetary or financial 
reports. Both the authority to amend and approve 
budgets and the right to claim for information are 
the reasons of a never-ending dispute between the 
two democratic powers on central and state gov- 
ernment level mentioned before. Sometimes this 
dispute is also subject of decision by the judiciary, 
here especially the high courts (e.g., Droege 
2015). Similar disputes also appear between the 
local council consisting out of the elected 
representatives of the citizens (the local kind of 
deliberative power) and the local administration, 
as represented by the head(s) of public adminis- 
tration (mayor or equivalent, the local kind of 
executive). Since there are conflicting interests in 
politics, formulating the budgets is the playground 
of political compromises. In short, “many of the 
organizational benefits of budgeting come from 
the process of developing the budget, rather than 
from just having the written plan” (van der Stede 
2005, p. 101). In the end, the budget finally agreed 
on is normally enacted by the elected representa- 
tives as an annual budgetary law (central or states 
level) or budgetary act/statute (local level). 


Characteristics of the Budgetary Process 
in the Public Sector: The Binding Effect 
and the Public Sphere 


One might speak about a two-step delegation of 
budgetary power (or in other words: a stepwise 
principal-agent relationship) in the budgetary pro- 
cess. First, there is a delegation via elections from 
the citizens to the politicians, and second, there is 
a delegation from these elected politicians in the 
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deliberative/legislative power or the local equiva- 
lent to those in the government/at the head of local 
administration and to public officials within the 
administration via budgetary approval. This 
means that the government/head(s) of local 
administration and the public administration 
receive legitimacy to set the political plans, at 
the same time also facing the duty to convert 
these plans that have been approved into reality. 
This is one of the differences in comparison with 
private sector budgets: the latter are nothing more 
than internal, non-binding management tools. In 
the public sector, there are different degrees of 
flexibility in executing the budgets, according to 
the respective country and government level. 
However, in general, the political goals and mea- 
sures that are agreed upon are binding for the 
public administration. 

It is characteristic of good public governance 
that the planning process and its result (the bud- 
get) are open to the public, in order that the elec- 
torate and their representatives might control the 
doing of their agents. Therefore, budgets are also a 
kind of communication tool. In order to reach 
budgetary transparency, also the underlying 
political-socioeconomic assumptions need to be 
open to public (e.g., the tax estimations used). 


The Function of Budgetary Auditing: 
Ex Post Control 


In the reverse perspective, the delegation of exec- 
utive power and funds makes politicians account- 
able to the public about the decisions made and 
the spending of financial resources entrusted to 
them. “Audit is the modest price of limited liabil- 
ity” (Saw 2002, p. 309). In theory, public sector 
decision makers, basically politicians but also 
trust holders within the public administration, 
are expected not to act in their self-interest but as 
stewards of common interests within a commu- 
nity. The term that describes this relationship is 
stewardship. The core of this activity is to safe- 
guard the entity’s assets, fiscal sustainability, and 
the leeway of future decision makers. Conse- 
quently, after the end of each fiscal year, the insti- 
tution that is executing the audit is looking for 
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discrepancies between the numbers in the ex ante 
budget and the ex post budgetary reports, also 
including an investigation about fraud, irregulari- 
ties, and the performance of the audited institu- 
tion. Public sector managers and dignitaries must 
be held responsible for the results of their activi- 
ties, and therefore are accountable to the people 
not only ex ante, on their planning, but also ex 
post, on their results and if they have done what 
they have announced before. 


Ex Post Control by the Citizens (and 
Weaknesses of This Approach) 

Democratic control is a public good that is not 
restricted to the parliamentarians or elected repre- 
sentatives at local level but also comprises direct 
democratic control. This is when the executive 
power is controlled directly from the electorate 
(the citizens). However, there are potentially 
asymmetries of information, reasons of costs, 
restrictions of time, a lack of necessary preparatory 
training and knowledge in budgeting, accounting 
and auditing, and/or missing individual incentives. 
The latter is caused by the relative insignificance of 
the opinion of single citizens, unless they join forces 
and form political parties or interest groups. All 
those factors might work as a barrier, so that the 
individual principal does perhaps not make use of 
his/her right to directly control the budgetary per- 
formance of the respective public sector entity. In 
fact, from a truly practical point of view, a public 
sector entity’s office would be much disrupted by 
each citizen individually checking the compliance 
and performance of the entity in the books and 
gathering the information about the past perfor- 
mance of the public sector entity. 


Ex Post Control by Public Sector Audit 
Institutions 

This is why there is a need of “a professional 
auditor to verify the accounts and report to all 
users” (Saw 2002, p. 309). Thus, even more than 
in the private sector, there is a necessity of legal 
control — the checks and balances by public sector 
specific audit institutions. This is another delega- 
tion of a task (the control task) to an agent on 
behalf of and in favor of the citizens. 


External Budgetary Auditing 


If the reporting entity is audited by an own 
subunit, it is called internal audit. Contrary to 
that, if the audit is done by another institution, 
this is called external audit (elements and funda- 
mental principles of public sector auditing in gen- 
eral: INTOSAI, ISSAI 100). At the central or 
states level, this is the work of the Supreme 
Audit Institutions (SAI), such as either a Court 
of Auditors or an auditor-general (and his 
supporting office). These two SAI models show 
differences in the status the respective audit insti- 
tution has in relation to the democratic powers and 
in the main intended addressee(s) of their reports 
(Shand 2013, pp. 822-823). Depending on the 
constitutional, fiscal, and political autonomy sta- 
tus of the municipalities, they might have munic- 
ipal audit offices separate from the central state or 
regional ones. These offices perform their work 
more or less independently from the local admin- 
istration. Also for them it is a key issue that they 
are free from instructions by the audited unit and 
its head(s). Normally, external auditors make use 
of the work and results of the internal audit unit as 
starting point. In addition, the external auditors 
use the findings of the internal control system. 
A close cooperation between external and internal 
audit is essential (Shand 2013, p. 821) in order 
to ensure that irregular transactions, such as 
fraud, are observed not solely as part of an extraor- 
dinary external ex post audit by chance but on a 
regular basis, as part of everyday internal running 
processes. 

Even though there are different institutional 
models of external auditing, the overall approach 
is similar: external public sector audit institutions 
examine the budgetary and financial reports 
either as technical experts on order of the parlia- 
ments/local councils or autonomously on their 
own decision. At central and states level, these 
audit institutions sometimes even have the free- 
dom of judicial independence. They always per- 
form the audit on behalf of the public that 
provided the resources spent (tax payers) and 
the legitimacy to do so (electorate). Within this 
institutional framework, SAIs are institutions sui 
generis (= of their own, particular kind) — they 
are not part of the legislative power or the judi- 
ciary, and they are also independent of the 
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executive power (Engels 2002, col. 1978). The 
status of autonomy, the institutional guarantee 
of their existence, and the independence in 
performing the audit that external audit 
institutions have are major indicators of the 
development of democracy in a society. This 
independence includes the audit institution 
deciding free from external influences and fear 
of repression on what is audited and what is not. 
United Nations resolution 69/228 “[r]ecognizes 
that supreme audit institutions can accomplish 
their tasks objectively and effectively only if 
they are independent of the audited entity and 
are protected against outside influence” (United 
Nations — General Assembly 2014, para. 1). 
Their judgments need to be professional, objec- 
tive, and free from bias or political interference. 
Moreover, it 1s an indispensable condition for 
performing audits that the external audit institu- 
tions have the right to request and access all 
information necessary in a timely manner, such 
as to examine the accounts and all related docu- 
ments. They are also free to decide in which way 
and detail the audits are conducted (intense scru- 
tiny of public and non-public documents, local 
investigations or commissioning of external 
experts). These institutions examine the budget- 
ary and financial reports after the end of each 
fiscal year, also in comparison with the budgets. 
The degree of credibility of their work depends 
on the degree of independence and professional 
expertise which the audit tasks are performed 
with. The principles set out in the Mexico Dec- 
laration on Supreme Audit Institutions Indepen- 
dence of 2007 by the International Organisation 
of Supreme Audit Institutions (INTOSAI) con- 
tain all of those requirements concerning neces- 
sary conditions of external audit in general 
(Table 1). 

Furthermore, it is important to point out that 
external audit never judges the political decisions 
on the provision of public services that the budget 
is based on. This is the central aspect of political 
neutrality of audits. In that sense, independence 
has two sides: it means that external audit institu- 
tions should be free of political interference, but 
on the other side they should also not interfere 
with politics. 
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External Budgetary Auditing, Table 1 Mexico decla- 
ration on SAI independence — the eight principles 


1. | The existence of an appropriate and effective 
constitutional/statutory/legal framework and of de 
facto application provisions of this framework 


2. | The independence of SAI heads and members 
(of collegial institutions), including security of 
tenure and legal immunity in the normal discharge 
of their duties 


3. | A sufficiently broad mandate and full discretion, in 
the discharge of SAI functions 


4. | Unrestricted access to information 
5. | The right and obligation to report on their work 


The freedom to decide the content and timing of 
audit reports and to publish and disseminate them 


7. | The existence of effective follow-up mechanisms 
on SAI recommendations 


8. | Financial and managerial/administrative autonomy 
and the availability of appropriate human, material, 
and monetary resources 


Source: INTOSAI (2007), ISSAT 10 


The Two Different Kinds of Budgetary 
Audits 


External budgetary auditing could comprise two 
tasks: compliance and performance audit. Both 
kinds of audits complement each other. 


— Compliance audit (INTOSAI: ISSAI 400) 
covers the question if the audited public sector 
entity meets all existing legal requirements, 
including the budget and public sector account- 
ing law as well as other financial regulations and 
legislation, for example, financial regulations 
within the entity’s constitution. Therefore, one 
could also refer to compliance audit as legality 
or regularity audit. This means that revenues 
and expenditures and/or cash inflows and out- 
flows (or in other words, the “raising and spend- 
ing of public funds”) were examined as 
compliant with law and thus regular (Shand 
2013, p. 818). A basic condition is that eco- 
nomic transactions and events must be properly 
recorded and processes must be adequate. In 
addition, the audit also needs to cover the ques- 
tion whether the information provided by the 
entity was sufficiently relevant and reliable. 
However, the core of external budgetary 
auditing is the target-actual comparison of the 


— Performance audit 
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ex ante budgets and the ex post budgetary 
reports. The aim of this analysis of actual spend- 
ing against the budget is to detect unauthorized 
deviation from original planning (excluding 
supplementary budgets) and from guidelines 
and rules. In other words, it 1s intended to eval- 
uate accuracy and budgetary discipline. 
Amounts which were legally determined as 
due have to be actually received or paid, and 
services/performances that were agreed upon 
have to be rendered. In addition, the audit insti- 
tutions need to verify the explanations of 
occuring deviations between target and actual 
results provided by the audited entity. “Compar- 
isons of actual performance and targets can lead 
to an improved understanding of what is and 
what is not working well” (van der Stede 2005, 
p. 104). Therefore, the audit of the aforemen- 
tioned assumptions and forecasts that the budget 
is based upon is also a central issue. 

(INTOSAI: ISSAI 
300, ISSAT 3000, and ISSAI 3100) is also 
called “value for money audit” (Ohman 2015, 
p. 166). It deals with the issue of whether expen- 
ditures are proportionate to the benefits in eco- 
nomic terms (appropriateness audit; Ohman 
2015, p. 164) or, in other words, if the basic 
economic principle is respected. These are inev- 
itable subsequent questions after discovering 
that there is a mismatch between actual perfor- 
mance and targets. The aim is to determine the 
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legislator/local council) is dealing with the 
quantitative and sometimes qualitative planning 
of products, there is also a way of output/out- 
come control. In this case, it is possible for the 
external auditors to determine if the given, 
budgeted public services could possibly have 
been rendered at a lower cost (minimum princi- 
ple) (Engels 2002, col. 1981—1982). Another 
result of this audit is whether the inputs were 
actually necessary to achieve the output/out- 
come objectives set. Thus, it is the aim of the 
audits to ensure a sound management of finan- 
cial resources that is in the best interest of the 
principal. For instance, there is the need to detect 
“budgetary slack”. “Budgetary slack describes 
the practice of overestimating budgeted costs, or 
underestimating budgeted revenues, to make 
budgetary targets more achievable” (Budding 
and Grossi 2015, p. 137; further information: 
van der Stede 2005, pp. 104-105). In general, 
within external budgetary auditing, perfor- 
mance audit focuses on the question what 
could have done better to avoid the deviations 
detected in the compliance audit. This is a tradi- 
tional differentiation. One may also argue that 
compliance audit includes performance audit 
since claims for economy, efficiency and effec- 
tiveness have to be laid down in laws and regu- 
lations to make them obligatory to apply. 


The Result of Budgetary Audits: 
The Audit Reports 


reasons for adjustments and deviations. How- 
ever, public sector performance is part of bud- 
getary auditing only if public sector budgetary 
decision makers also deal with the output of the 
entity and its quality, such as in terms of oblig- 
atory product budgets. Traditionally, there is a 
way of input control. In this case, the budgetary 
legislator provides a limited amount of money 
that is dedicated to the provision of a particular 
public service. It is the aim of the administration 
to use the public funds at its disposal in the best 
economic way, providing the best quality and 
highest quantity of services possible 
(maximization principle). Alternatively, the eco- 
nomic principle could be interpreted in a differ- 
ent way. If the decision maker (the budgetary 


The result of these rational control activities are 
summarized in the audit reports. There are differ- 
ent kinds of reports (see, e.g., the Treaty on the 
Functioning of the European Union, here: section 
7 on the European Court of Auditors, art. 287) that 
audit institutions usually draw up: 


— Annual reports about the implementation of 
the budget; 

— An annual certification or statement of assur- 
ance about the legality, the regularity, and the 
reliability of the financial statements and their 
underlying financial transactions; 
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— Special reports on maladministration, mis- 
management, fraud observations, and other 
irregularities, including the advise how to pre- 
vent all of those, and specific assessments 
about all existing activities of the audited 
institution; 

— Opinions at the request of one of the other 
democratic institutions. 


The first report mentioned is the main product of 
an external budgetary audit. However, also the 
other kinds of reports can result out of such an audit. 

It is a central audit principle of a state under the 
rule of law that the audited institution has the right 
to take a stand on the audit findings and observa- 
tions (“audiatur et altera pars”). Its application 
prevents errors and material misrepresentation. 
The addressee(s) of the audit reports vary 
internationally — depending on the institutional 
setting of the audit institutions. In most countries 
the reports, once completed, are sent to the audited 
institution and to the parliament or the local coun- 
cil for information purposes. The key report that is 
sometimes also called “statement” or “opinion” is 
used as the basis of the budget any discharge 
procedure. Depending on the target user group, 
the aim of the reports, and regulatory restrictions, 
the report can also be published. 

In an ideal world, the financial result of politics 
in the last year, that is presented in the annual 
budgetary reports, would be the basis of the plan- 
ning of the following year(s). However, since the 
planning process has to take place some time in 
advance of the calendar year and both preparation 
and audit of the budgetary reports take some time 
after the end of the fiscal year, there is normally 
some kind of time gap. This is why the discharge 
decision by the parliament/local council is some- 
times based on the budgetary report that refers to 
the year before the previous year. However, the 
larger the time gap between the fiscal year audited 
and the moment of conducting the audit, the 
lower the political meaning of the audit and the 
related discharge decision of the legislative 
power/local council. This is why timeliness is an 
important qualitative characteristic of useful audit 
information. 
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Prosecutorial Versus Advisory Role 
of Audit Institutions 


There are countries where external audit insti- 
tutions also have a prosecutorial role, whereas 
in others they are neither entitled to impose 
sanctions nor do they have the authority to 
give administrative orders to the audited insti- 
tutions (Shand 2013, p. 822). Normally, the 
reason for separating audit and prosecution is 
that there is the need of trust between auditor 
and auditee while at the same time maintaining 
the independence of the two. In case that audits 
solely have an advisory role, their impact 
depends on audit findings that are convincing, 
neutral, evident, well founded, and often also 
open to public. In that sense, external audit 
provides the experts’ assessments that might 
be used by the public or politicians as basis of 
political discussions. 

In terms of budgetary audits, the findings are 
normally published and sent to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the citizens for being discussed, 
and as base for the discharge decision. The 
external audit institutions should support the 
political decision makers in the deliberative/leg- 
islative power in exercising their power of ex 
post control — in that way one may see an 
advisory role of the audit institutions. Due to 
the size of the reporting entity and the fact that 
not all parliamentarians/members of the local 
council might be involved in all affairs, the 
parliament/local council often has different 
committees dedicated to special functions or 
topics. Normally, there is also a special commit- 
tee on budgetary control. The auditing institu- 
tions are reporting to this committee which is 
either predeciding on the annual decision on the 
discharge of the government (central and states 
level)/head(s) of administration (local level) or 
on the deferral of this decision. To sum up, the 
potential users of audit reports are political deci- 
sion makers within the democratically elected 
bodies, the public and the information mediators 
(especially the media), and of course the public 
administrations themselves (for internal man- 
agement reasons). 
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the budgetary circle 


budgetary planning and execution 
execution/implementation 

— “accounting”; 
(document: “financial reports”) 






formulation and approval of plan 
— “budgeting” 
(document: “budgets”) 


External Budgetary Auditing 


control 


— “auditing” 
(document: “audit reports”) 








budgetar y con trol compliance and performance audit 


External Budgetary Auditing, Fig. 1 The position of budgetary control in the budgetary circle 


Conclusions 


The budgetary process is a circle (Fig. 1). First, 
there is the planning part that separates into the 
formulation of the budgets by the government/ 
head(s) of local administration and their potential 
amendments and approval by the parliament/local 
council. Second, the public administration (with 
the government or head(s) of local administration 
at the top) is executing the plans. At the end of 
each fiscal year, the government/head(s) of local 
public administration report(s) to the parliament/ 
local council in its budgetary reports about the 
past activities and financial performance. Third, 
at the end of the circle, there is the reporting-based 
monitoring and control process, including the par- 
liamentarian right of control. Similar conditions 
usually apply to the local council or particular 
committees within. 

Next, external public sector control institu- 
tions audit the financial reports either as techni- 
cal experts on order of the parliaments/local 
councils or autonomously on their own decision, 
as part of the institutional setting. Especially 


the supreme audit institutions play an 
“important role (...) in promoting the 
efficiency, accountability, effectiveness and 


transparency of public administration” and in 
the “efficient and effective receipt and use of 
public resources for the benefit of citizens” 
(United Nations — General Assembly 2014, 
para. 2 and 3; also see INTOSAI, ISSAI 12). 
External budgetary auditing is part of the overall 
backward-looking control processes in the 
public sector that take place in order to ensure 
that the spending of public funds by the public 
sector administration meets legal requirements, 


including the compliance with the economic 
principle. In particular, it is important that there 
are no major discrepancies between the actual 
spending and the budgetary planning, which 
was decided according to the will of the demo- 
cratically legitimated decision makers. Politi- 
cians and public managers who are in the 
position of decision makers are held accountable 
for their management of the public funds, and 
external auditors play a central role in terms of 
accountability. 
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Introduction 


When it comes to leadership, image matters. 
Every hour of every day, humans evaluate their 
environment based on what they see and hear. 
They avoid situations and people that seem threat- 
ening. They gravitate toward situations and peo- 
ple that appear welcoming. When they meet 
someone, they use sensory information to quickly 
determine if they are going to get along with them 
or if they need to keep their distance. Just as they 
judge others, they are judged by the people who 
meet them or see them in the media. Do they 
appear trustworthy? Confident? Or do they appear 
uncertain or detached? People who meet one 
another make decisions about one another. Should 
they hire them? Vote for them? Buy something 
from them? Anyone who aspires to a position of 
leadership in any capacity needs to understand the 
power of image. Image is something that can be 
controlled. It can be shaped and molded to the 
favor of almost anyone and help them rise to a 
level of leadership. This is a combination of dress, 
attitude, and how they communicate with others 
in person and increasingly becoming more impor- 
tant, also online on the Internet. 


How Are First Impressions Built 


A “professional imprint” is what is left on some- 
one’s memory after they have met you. The pro- 
fessional imprint occurs within seven seconds. It’s 
quick and indelible. Your professional imprint 
reflects directly what level of care or time is 
spent on a person’s own valuable assets. 

Emerging science links the seven-second 
imprint to measurable brain activity. Our neural 
systems are involved in forming first impressions 
of others. The human brain encodes social infor- 
mation and then evaluates it in making initial 
judgments. Each new person whom we meet 
presents a set of ambiguous and complex 
information. Because it’s a first meeting, the infor- 
mation is primarily visual, although other 
senses — hearing, smell, and even touch if people 
shake hands — can come into play. The human 
brain quickly sorts through this information and 
judges whether it is attracted to that person or not. 
It’s an ancient and deeply embedded process that 
allowed our ancestors to quickly assess a relation- 
ship to a new person. Friend or foe? Social supe- 
rior or inferior? And perhaps most significantly, 
will this person be useful to the group — a 
leader — or will he or she be a burden and consume 
more than they contribute? 

When humans only briefly encounter others 
and have limited and ambiguous cues to evaluate, 
brain regions that are important in emotional 
learning and representing value are engaged. 
When encoding everyday social information 
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during a social encounter, these regions sort infor- 
mation based on its personal and subjective sig- 
nificance and summarize it into a single value, that 
is, a first impression made within seven seconds. 
Thus, our emotional learning + our values = the 
person’s imprint left with us. 

Research suggests that it’s not just one thing 
that people judge about an individual in those 
seven short seconds after meeting them, but at 
least eleven different factors. These include: 


1. Socioeconomic level 

2. Education level 

3. Competence and honesty, believability, and 
perceived credibility 

4. Sex role identification 

5. Level of sophistication 

6. Trustworthiness 

7. Level of success 

8. Ethnicity 

9. Religious background 

10. Political background 

11. Social/sexual/professional desirability 


Different contexts of the first meeting — 
professional, social, romantic — will rearrange 
these factors according to varying levels of 
importance. 


Why Are First Impressions Important 


First impressions can mean the difference 
between getting a new job and standing in the 
unemployment line and between getting the pro- 
motion and being stuck in the same position for 
many years or the difference between winning the 
run for office and standing on the sidelines while 
the other guy gives his victory speech. As a leader, 
your first impression is what dictates if others will 
work with the organization you are representing 
or their competitor. True leadership manifests 
itself in ways that are both seen and unseen. 
They are equally important. While all leaders 
have their own individual styles and personalities, 
it cannot be doubted that the most effective 
leaders who succeed over a long period of time 
are seen and accepted because their interior skills 
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and exterior images are in perfect alignment. In 
other words, what you see is what you get. As 
leaders they are consistent and dependable, and 
their professional imprint is strong and durable. 


Confirmation Bias 


Confirmation bias is a powerful force that’s, for 
example, used in marketing, sales, or politics. 
“Confirmation bias” is the tendency to interpret 
new evidence as confirmation of one’s existing 
beliefs or theories. Confirmation bias compels a 
person to ignore any signs that go against their 
first impression. If a person sees a stain on some- 
one’s shirt or dress, they will look for evidence in 
their behavior and their communication that 
will reinforce the evidence provided by the stain 
that the person is sloppy in their work style. 
If a person forms the impression that someone 
is well groomed, dressed appropriately, and 
exudes confidence, they’ll gladly take additional 
information — for example, the words that are 
said — and fit it against the model they have 
formed in their mind that the person is a leader. 
If the new information matches, the effects of 
confirmation bias are multiplied in their favor. 

You see this often in popular figures in the music 
industry. They are often scrupulous about the 
respective images they project to the public. They 
use confirmation bias to reinforce the intuitive first 
impressions people get of them. Once someone 
believes, for example, a certain singer is wild and 
uninhibited, they assume that just about anything 
he or she does is a reflection of their wild and 
uninhibited attitude. The message is conveyed by 
their total imprint: clothes, hair, makeup, attitude, 
song lyrics, and dance moves. They take the nec- 
essary steps to ensure that their public wild-child 
persona is both vivid and consistent. 


Five Common Characteristics Important 
to All Successful Leaders 


Confidence, respect, authenticity, control, and pro- 
fessionalism are the five most important image- 
related characteristics to all successful leaders. 
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Confidence: Most leaders become successful 
leaders because they exude confidence. Not only 
are they confident about their abilities to succeed, 
but they are confident about their bodies, their 
hair, their style of dress, their age, their height, 
and their gender. When they meet another person 
that confidence is present at all times. They are 
prepared for anything. Does this mean they have a 
perfect body with no flaws? No it does not. What 
it does mean is that they know how to use their 
clothing and style to draw attention to all of the 
best parts of their form and draw attention away 
from the parts that are not so pleasing. They 
accept their flaws and work with them or work 
on them. They accept the body they are in now 
and have complete confidence in it, but they also 
know the importance of striving toward better 
health and fitness. They have the attitude of a 
confident person and don’t let these perceived 
flaws real or not hinder the way they behave or 
communicate with others. Making jokes and 
excuses or complaining about their weight, 
height, and gender doesn’t come into play because 
they know that in order for them to be trusted to 
make tough decisions for others, leader decisions, 
they have to show they are confident about the 
choices they make for themselves. 

As a leader, physical aspects are quite 
important — maybe just as important as everything 
else. There are very few overweight Fortune 
500 CEOs out there. While getting thinner doesn’t 
directly impact that a leader will become a Fortune 
500 CEO, it shows that they are in control, that 
they are disciplined, and that they take care of 
themselves. It shows that this leader has the dis- 
cipline and time management skills to exercise in 
the tiny amount of his or her free time. It shows 
that this leader takes care of himself or herself, and 
therefore people assume they can take care of 
others. Many times these physical attributes also 
lead to an increased level of confidence. 

Respect: Leadership is a matter of both show- 
ing and earning respect. First, leaders have to 
show respect for themselves. While there is no 
one-size-fits-all formula for leaders, there is one 
thing all leaders have in common: they respect 
themselves. This means first and foremost that 
they are willing to invest time and effort into 
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themselves. They give some thought to their 
own bodies, to their day’s activities, and to the 
people they are going to meet before choosing an 
outfit in the morning and while grooming them- 
selves in their bathrooms. While looking into their 
mirrors, they are aware that it’s not going to be the 
last time they see the output of these efforts today. 
They know that sustained effort, day after day, 
week after week, will help them live up to their 
self-created professional imprint. 

One of the biggest parts of respect is self- 
respect. How can a leader gain the respect of 
others if they do not respect themselves? Often 
this comes from taking the time to work on them- 
selves inside and out. To both improve their own 
feelings of self-worth and stay healthy, they set 
aside time and pamper themselves. They get a 
degree, become certified in their field, take classes 
outside of their field, or learn another language. 
They make sure that you stay up to date on the 
news in their field and that they know what the 
major talking points are. These ensure that others 
see them as someone who is determined and hard- 
working. They are someone who is in the know 
and who increases their overall value to their 
employer. 

They show respect for themselves by investing 
in the right clothing and spending money to look 
the part. Investment pieces are timeless pieces in 
their wardrobe. They help leaders to never be at a 
loss for what to wear, no matter the occasion. 
They send out signals like, “I’m ready for serious 
business.” They ensure their clothing fits properly. 

Second, while it’s important for their self- 
esteem, showing respect for themselves makes 
people believe that they also have the ability to 
show respect to others. Most people want to be 
respected by others. This is true not only in their 
private lives, but also at work. Respect is earned 
over time, in countless interactions under a variety 
of situations. Anyone who has run for high polit- 
ical office knows this. You need to maintain your 
professional imprint every moment of every day. 
Successful leaders understand that their respectful 
appearance and attitude is an investment, not a 
burden. 

Authenticity: Leaders know that trying to 
be something they are not comes off as 
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unauthentic. This can not only lose them respect, 
but it can muddle the professional imprint they are 
attempting to secure. They know that in choosing 
their clothes and defining their appearance, one of 
the best attitudes they can take is to say, “What 
you see is what you get!” Like it or not, people 
also have expectations that leaders can either ful- 
fill or defy. Ninety-nine percent of the time, they 
will want to fulfill people’s expectations of who 
they are based on their appearance. The most 
authentic leaders in the world are consistent in 
what they wear every day. Some are known for 
their elegant aesthetic and others for their creative 
appearance. No matter which signature look they 
have chosen, it consistently says something about 
them and the person they are. 

There are certain style personalities who work 
very well for certain industries and professions. 
Leaders know how to work best within the style 
personalities that fit the industry they work in or 
wish to work in. They know that often they can 
indulge in slight variations of their own favorite 
styles, but ultimately also have to stick to styles 
that fit into the molds of the industries they work 
within. 

For example, a woman who wears a pastel- 
colored, soft, unstructured, flowing blouse with 
ruffles, paired with a cute A-line skirt and a fitted 
jacket in cream, would be considered to be a 
“romantic”-style personality. Supportive, caring, 
warm, and nurturing are the attributes most would 
automatically link to this person. Therefore, this 
style personality works especially well in profes- 
sions that are people related, such as counseling, 
social working, teaching, or nonprofit. If they 
dress traditionally — meaning a navy blue 
two-piece suit, with white shirt, silk tie, and 
black oxford shoes for a man — they are presenting 
an image that appears reliable, authoritative, trust- 
worthy, and consistent. Those are important traits 
for jobs such as management positions or financial 
consulting. 

Control: Endless stories have been written 
about the many things that successful C-level 
executives do at the break of dawn: from working 
out at the gym to mapping out the day and record- 
ing that day’s personal and business goals into 
their smart phones, flipping through the hottest 
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business news, and putting on their neatest suit 
before giving a quick interview over the webcam 
and to a fresh, light, and of course organic break- 
fast with their beautiful wives and children. They 
seem to work a full day even before they hit the 
morning rush hour. They almost seem they are 
superhuman — but of course they are not. What 
they want us to think is that they have everything 
under control. While they see the “big picture,” 
they don’t lose sight of solid ground. And while 
most people’s brains think about whether they 
would be able to do all those things, they just do 
it. And they do it right. They don’t do it by halves. 
Leaders don’t like semifinished projects. They 
like action, discipline, and results. Leaders want 
to cross the finish line. Self-control and self- 
discipline is a must for leaders. If they can’t orga- 
nize themselves, their ability to have others follow 
them is very doubtful. Successful leaders are usu- 
ally highly self-controlled; they have a tremen- 
dous sense of organization. 

Each leader has a message that they want to 
portray to the world. They either control what the 
message is, or they allow the world around them 
to make assumptions about what their message 
possibly is. A lack of attention to details immedi- 
ately sends a message that they are uncontrolled or 
disorganized. People think leaders can’t do great 
things at work if they don’t feel good and look 
good. Successful leaders eat well, exercise, and 
care for the one thing that’s their most important 
asset — their bodies. They are operating at the 
highest level of performance and control of them- 
selves, and therefore they are able to do the same 
for their team members and their companies. 

While they know controlling their clothing and 
outer image is important, they also control the 
people they surround themselves with from 
friends in real life to their friend list on Facebook 
and to those who tagged them on Instagram after 
last weekend’s party; their family, including their 
parents and children, and their husband or wife at 
the company’s Christmas party are all part of their 
image. They have allowed them to be part or 
chosen to make them part of it. They surround 
themselves with people who are smart, driven, 
and like minded and who reflect the person they 
want to be. Relationships should help them, not 
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hurt them. They choose wisely. They know these 
people will have an influence on how successful 
they will be. 

They control their environment. Leaders often 
have implacably clean offices and workspaces. 
They are organized and generally not cluttered 
with pictures, stacks of paperwork, trash, coffee 
mugs, and souvenirs. Their spotless desk often sits 
as another achievement in their demanding 
positions. 

Professional: Everyone agrees that leaders 
have to look professional. Their professional 
appearance certainly can make or break them 
and their career. If they want to be perceived as 
competent, as someone who has a purpose, who is 
important, and who is serious about the things 
they do, they know they have to act like a profes- 
sional in everything they do — including their 
wardrobe choices. Looking professional can be 
related to living within the appropriate dress 
code. There are five different levels of business 
attire that all leaders know well and live by. 


Dress Code Level 1: Boardroom Attire 

For a male professional, boardroom attire is lim- 
ited to a black, navy blue, or charcoal suit, a white 
shirt, and a discreet tie in a modest color, in plain, 
or with a very subtle pattern. Black shoes only, 
Oxfords or Derbys, probably with a cap toe, and 
high-quality accessories including the wristwatch 
and attaché case. Less is more. This is the attire 
leaders choose if they are a member of the highest 
level of any governing body, private or public. No 
exceptions. The rules are pretty much the same for 
women — which means a classic two-piece suit 
with a white blouse, an elegant pair of black 
closed-toe pumps, and without any doubt, no mat- 
ter the seasons, pantyhose. 


Dress Code Level 2: Traditional Business Attire 
It gets a little bit more flexible with traditional 
business attire, which is the attire leaders may 
have to wear on a daily basis in their offices. As 
male professional leaders can add pinstripes to 
their suits, white shirts can be replaced with bright 
blue ones, ties can be more colorful or patterned, 
and shoes might even be allowed in a dark brown 
tone. However, it’s still a very ambitious and high- 
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level dress code. Same again is true for women, 
who can add more color to their suits or shirt 
blouses and even choose a nude or colored 
pump. Bad news is still no open toes and still no 
excuse to skip the pantyhose. 


Dress Code Level 3: Executive Casual 

Here professionals are allowed to wear slacks and 
sports coats and choose patterned fabrics and 
more colors. It’s obviously getting more relaxed. 
Men can skip their ties or change them for a trendy 
woolen one. Monk-strapped shoes or elegant 
loafers can be worn. Women can add unique 
accessories and show their individuality by wear- 
ing bright colors and fabrics. At this level it would 
be the first time they may be able to consider an 
open-toe shoe. You still need pantyhose, but never 
together with an open toe. 


Dress Code Level 4: Mainstream Casual 

Men can skip the formal dress shirt and wear a 
more casual shirt, maybe even combined with a 
sleeveless sweater. Men still would wear it with a 
pair of slacks and combined with shoes that are 
very much relaxed but elegant. Women can 
exchange their blouse shirts to tops, even with 
short sleeves, although it is still recommended 
wearing a vest with it. And finally, pantyhose are 
not tremendously important. 


Dress Code Level 5: Baseline Casual 
For those who aspire any kind of leadership 
responsibility, this dress code level doesn’t really 
have any relevance. It’s what someone might wear 
in a private environment, certainly not at the 
office. For an executive, it may be appropriate at 
a rustic corporate retreat with outdoor activities. 
A leader’s professional imprint needs to be 
positive. It needs to create the aura of executive 
presence. It’s a feeling of leadership and confi- 
dence that leaders inspire in everyone with whom 
they come into contact. Leadership roles are given 
to people who exude executive presence, which is 
defined as individuals who look and act like 
leaders. Promotions are not just a function of skills 
and aptitude. Executive presence is “a required yet 
unwritten” competency for leaders. It is estimated 
that executive presence constitutes one-quarter of 
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what it takes to get promoted. Executive presence 
is made up of three distinct qualities: gravitas, 
communication, and appearance. Gravitas is com- 
municated by the way a person speaks and acts 
and signals to colleagues that they are someone 
worthy of being heard and followed. Communi- 
cation involves the ability to speak directly and to 
convey not only the substance of their ideas but a 
sense that they should be listened to. Appearance 
opens the door and gets them invited in. Good 
grooming -— looking polished and put 
together — matters. A high percentage of senior 
executives believe that “unkempt attire” detracts 
from a person’s executive presence. 


The Cost of a Poor Professional Imprint 


While it’s a leader’s job to project a positive 
professional image and reputation, the fact is that 
no one is infallible. In the end every leader is a 
human being who can make mistakes. Some of 
those mistakes can be quietly dismissed, while 
others show up on the first page of Google. It 
might be that they drank too much at the 
company’s Christmas party, they really, really, 
really found that tweet funny and had a great 
laugh, or they just didn’t have a good hand when 
choosing this morning’s outfit before meeting the 
CEO of their company. But if they don’t strive to 
maintain the highest possible professional imprint 
in everything that they do, the consequences 
might be painful: 


e Lower productivity 

e Disrespect (from others) 

e Distraction (from work or performance) 

e Preconceptions that can damage their career 
e Missed opportunities 

e Financial penalties 

e Sexual Harassment 

e Bullying 


People have lost jobs or elections over far less. 
It often takes just one moment (or one simple 
click) and an image is instantly destroyed. Luck- 
ily, we live in a nation of second chances. But you 
can only make that mistake once. Therefore, the 
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first step in order to repair a professional image is 
to make sure it doesn’t happen again. There is no 
“second chance” for a “second chance.” 


Conclusion 


Leadership is so much wrapped into one person. It 
is attitude, behavior, communication, and your 
digital footprint. These are called the ABCDs of 
the professional imprint. 

Appearance includes every visual element that 
can be seen and understood in the first seven 
seconds: physical fitness (or lack thereof), hair 
and nails, suit and shoes, posture, and eye contact. 
In any situation where leaders have only one 
chance to quickly impress another person — it 
could be an interviewer, a new boss, a recent 
addition to a team, or a potential client — it’s 
important to ensure that leaders create the best 
first impression. Before they ever utter a word, 
the other person is going to look at their clothes 
and immediately decide whether they have 
dressed appropriately for this occasion. If they 
show up looking like they got dressed in the 
dark (e.g., a rumpled shirt for men), the chances 
are good that the other person is going to apply 
that perception elsewhere. Perhaps they’! assume 
that they have a sloppy working style and that 
paying attention to details is not their strong suit. 
Appearance is a form of nonverbal communica- 
tion and one that speaks very loudly. 

Behavior includes the sum total of their 
actions. It’s their attitude. A leader is an individual 
who has earned the respect of others and who 
leads them effectively and in the right direction. 
Leadership is able to inspire at all times, and the 
key to this is attitude. A leader’s attitude evokes 
positive feelings in people. Effective leaders use 
influence to orient others toward their goals. 
Being a good leader is less about being the 
smartest and more about understanding others 
and what makes a team work together to reach 
solutions. Personality is central to the workplace; 
depending on their personalities, people come 
together in harmony or in conflict, and tensions 
can easily be caused. The best leaders will harness 
the strengths and skills that people have and use 
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them to their best abilities, meeting the demands 
of the workplace. As the workplace becomes 
more flexible, diverse, and mobile than ever 
before, leaders need to adapt to the changes and 
see them in a positive light. The best leaders 
inspire their teams to work hard on a long-term 
basis. The visionary leader inspires through excit- 
ing ideas, and their teams follow them and are 
motivated by their enthusiasm and knowledge. 
The empathetic leader relates well to others and 
is able to relate to and understand their experi- 
ences. The ethical leader abides by rules about 
behavior, with every employee adhering to these 
rules and the workplace becoming a moral envi- 
ronment. Whether they inspire their team by pro- 
viding a sympathetic ear or by setting a positive 
example, a good attitude helps a leader reach 
those goals and ultimately win over others. 
Armed with a positive attitude, they can rally 
their staff around them and reward staff when 
they reach their goals. Great leaders listen to their 
staff and understand how to make the workplace a 
happier, as well as more productive, environment. 
Leaders with positive attitudes find that their fol- 
lowers appreciate the personal connection, whether 
it’s through empathy, vision, or reward systems, 
and that ultimately people respond much better to 
someone who empowers them. 

Communication is sharing information and 
ideas between individuals and groups to reach a 
common understanding. With so many personali- 
ties, ideas, and an overload of information in the 
workplace, effective communication is a chal- 
lenge for business owners, CEOs, managers, and 
employees. Effective communication is a business 
tool and essential employee attribute. A company 
knows that in order for its objectives to be met, 
communication is the key to success. Communi- 
cation links and facilitates all aspects of a com- 
pany. When all members of a team, department, 
and workplace communicate effectively together, 
then productivity increases, a better workplace 
environment is created, and objectives are met 
more efficiently. Communication is not only 
important in the workplace, but for the company 
when dealing with partners, clients, and vendors. 
The way leaders communicate sets a precedent for 
the company; therefore, their communication 
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needs to be clear, persuasive, and concise. If they 
can learn to openly and effectively communicate, 
they will set themselves apart, and opportunities 
will come their way more frequently. Fortunately, 
effective communication is a skill that can be 
learned. They are there because they will contrib- 
ute to the organization’s growth and provide lead- 
ership to their colleagues. Everything they say and 
do must confirm what their colleagues or audience 
members have decided in those first seven seconds 
that they are a winner and a potential leader 
Digital footprint. This is how leaders present 
themselves on the Internet. As we move into the 
twenty-first century, this factor that once existed 
only in science fiction is becoming increasingly 
important. Like it or not, the Internet and social 
media provide new avenues for both advancing a 
professional imprint and for incurring damage to a 
reputation. Online digital reputations have never 
been more important. While years ago much of 
our personal information was considered private, 
today our digital reputations expose more infor- 
mation about our lives than ever before, and infor- 
mation about almost all adult Americans can be 
found online. Online digital reputations define 
how people perceive one another without ever 
having a single conversation with that person. 
The fact is, a digital reputation can be incorrect, 
it may present only partial information, and it 
might even allow for slander and online attacks 
to define someone. The Internet consolidates 
information about people, their family, their 
friends, and their business and delivers that infor- 
mation through a simple search query. This infor- 
mation can have a lasting presence online, 
permanently impacting almost anyone. Exposure 
of this private digital information can profoundly 
influence whether or not a person lands a new job 
or gets a promotion. Leaders are proactive about 
protecting their digital reputation. Once a reputa- 
tion is tarnished, it’s almost impossible to make it 
shine again. Leaders often check their digital rep- 
utation by searching for all the variations of their 
name; each will offer potentially different search 
results. As they review their online digital reputa- 
tion, they make sure that their findings reflect the 
reputation they’d like to share with the world, 
with current and future employers, colleagues, 
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friends, and family members. They know that 
their online reputation can be a determining factor 
for hiring or being offered that important initial 
interview. They look at their Internet profile as a 
second self, the one they want everyone to know 
in addition to their real self. Just as they use office 
etiquette in the workplace and save their rougher 
side for watching the football game, they take time 
to distinguish their online reputation from how 
they may behave in private. They know their 
online reputation should say what they want it to 
say and no more. It can also be a fine line. Having 
no personal information on Google can be just as 
damaging as having inappropriate content. 
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Fatality Management in Crises 
Definition 


Fatality Management is the branch of a mass 
fatality incident response accountable for the 
recovery, examination, and identification of the 
victims, as well as attending to the immediate 
needs of the victims’ families. 

A Mass Fatality Incident (MFI) is any natural 
or manmade incident of scale or complexity, 
which requires special operations to recover, 
examine, and identify the victims. 

Chain of Custody is the legal process of the 
chronological documentation of the handling, 
transferal, and examination of remains, evidence, 
and personal effects from the time of initial recov- 
ery to final disposition. 


Introduction 


Mass fatality management (MFM) is a fundamen- 
tal component of a mass disaster/fatality response. 
Though less publicly discussed prior to a disaster 
than other aspects of the operation, the accurate 
and efficient execution of fatality management 
will have a lasting impact on the effected commu- 
nities. The success of a fatality management oper- 
ation 1s determined by the manner in which the 
authorities serve the living by efficiently recover- 
ing and identifying decedents and returning their 
remains to their loved ones. An equally important 
responsibility of MFM is the dissemination of 
timely and accurate information to the affected 
families, provided in the most transparent manner 
possible (Jensen 1999). These tasks are techni- 
cally and emotionally complex undertakings that 
require scientific and ethical rigor, complemented 
with sensitivity and compassion. 


The Basic Components and Objectives of 
Mass Fatality Management 


Mass fatality management is comprised of a 
diverse set of operations that encompass a wide 
array of objectives ranging from the large-scale 
aspects of disaster response to the most intimate 
details of victim identification (RCPT 2012; 
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INTERPOL 2014). MFM operational tasks are 
conducted by medicolegal and forensic science 
experts and bolstered by a variety of support 
teams. Regardless of the type of mass fatality 
incident or its location, the fundamental compo- 
nents of fatality management are comprised 
of four basic components: scene/recovery, 
morgue/examination, family assistance/antemor- 
tem data collection, and reconciliation/identifica- 
tion (Dudley 2013). The terminology of these 
components may vary from country to country 
or jurisdiction, and depending on how the juris- 
dictional authority is structured, these basic com- 
ponents may be further broken down into more 
specific operational modules; however, the four 
basic components will remain constant. 

The operational tasks of any particular MFI are 
likely to emphasize different priorities, tactical 
operations, or incident-specific needs, depending 
on the circumstances. However, mass fatality man- 
agement is directly shaped by mission objectives 
and guided by a standardized set of best practices 
(RCPT 2012; Dudley 2013; INTERPOL 2014). 


Legal Jurisdictional Authority of a Mass 
Fatality Incident 


Mass fatality management requires a determina- 
tion as to what agency or authority (local, 
state, regional, or federal) has jurisdiction over 
the decedents in a given location. The lead agency 
may be the local medical examiner, coroner, or 
equivalent; however, if the incident is geographi- 
cally large, complex, or criminal in nature, it may 
be necessary for local authorities to relinquish 
responsibilities temporarily to their state or federal 
counterparts or to establish co-responsibilities 
with another jurisdictions within the region to 
manage aspects of the operation (RCPT 2012; 
Gershon et al. 2014; INTERPOL 2014). 

Mass fatality incidents are typically compli- 
cated operations that require a considerable 
amount of coordination and communication within 
the jurisdictional authority’s operation, as well as 
between it and the other branches of the disaster 
response. The coordination of all participating 
parties is paramount in ensuring that one 
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operational priority or objective does not impede 
the proper execution of another (Jansen 1999). The 
jurisdictional authority coordinates and manages 
the mass fatality response operation from a central 
command center where all executive-level deci- 
sions are made and disseminated, as well as coor- 
dination with the other participation agencies, 
support entities, and the media. All components 
of the response operation are assisted by support 
teams, such as logistics, information technology, 
communications, transportation, health and safety, 
and procurement (RCPT 2012; INTERPOL 2014). 
In addition, a variety of ancillary incident-specific 
considerations, such as HAZMAT mitigation and 
security, may be included in the responsibilities of 
the mass fatality branch of a disaster response or 
combined with the overall incident operation. In 
some instances, the military or National Guard 
may be deployed to assist with these tasks. For a 
breakdown of the Incident Command and Control 
Systems, see INTERPOL (2014), FEMA, and 
RCPT (2012). 


Multiagency and International Incident 
Response and Investigation 


Due to the ease of travel and interconnected nature 
of the modern world, mass fatality incidents fre- 
quently include citizens from several countries. 
The authorities of the country where the disaster 
has occurred have primary jurisdiction and 
responsibility for the recovery and identification 
of the victims. However, some level of responsi- 
bility of the fatality management operation may 
fall upon the nation of the foreign victims, as well 
as the international community, which may pro- 
vide teams of specialists to assist in the operation 
(WHO et al. 2007; McEntire et al. 2012). This 
international partnership requires the participating 
countries to agree on common standards and prac- 
tices, jurisdictional authority, and command and 
control arrangements, as well as communication 
and information management (Morgan et al. 
2006; INTERPOL 2014). 

If the MFI is determined to be man-made 
(criminal in intent or not), criminal and/or civil 
litigation investigations will result, and additional 
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agencies, and possible jurisdictional authority con- 
siderations, may be necessary (INTERPOL 2014). 
Medicolegal systems vary from country to country, 
and fatality management operations may be han- 
dled as a law enforcement responsibility (e.g., by 
INTERPOL) or by forensic science response enti- 
ties, such as the private company Kenyon Interna- 
tional Emergency Services (Kenyon) or the US 
Department of Health and Human Services Disas- 
ter Mortuary Operation Response Team (DMORT 
2015). INTERPOL is primarily an international 
police organization available to assist national 
police with security arrangements; it is available 
to respond in 190 member countries. However, 
in addition to law enforcement, it can assume a 
crisis-management role during serious incidents 
and coordinate assistance through specialized 
incident response teams comprised of experts 
from various disciplines. Interpol’s Command and 
Coordination Centre is in Lyon, France, with 
additional offices in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
Singapore (INTERPOL CCC). However, incidents 
occurring outside the USA but involving US 
citizens may be investigated by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigations Disaster Squad and supported by 
DMORT (FBI 2010). The investigation of inci- 
dents involving transportation systems in the 
USA is conducted by the National Transportation 
Safety Board (NTSB; DMORT 2006; Vidoli and 
Mundorff 2012). 


Regional Response Planning and 
Strategies 


Although a particular local entity or agency may 
have jurisdictional authority over a MFI, most 
local jurisdictions lack the resources and expertise 
needed to conduct an independent MFM opera- 
tion. Although the jurisdictional authority has 
agreements for support and advisement with 
county, state, and federal agencies, deploying 
those resources to the affected area can take 
time. To mitigate potential short-term insufficien- 
cies, many local jurisdictions have developed 
regional response plans to pool resources and 
expertise and conduct regional preparedness exer- 
cises (RCPT 2012; Houston 2009). 
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Quality Control, Remains Tracking, and 
Data Management 


All aspects of MFM are reliant on accurate and 
detailed information upon which identifications 
are based. Robust quality control and data man- 
agement systems are vital to the collection, colla- 
tion, and matching of relevant identification data. 
The identification process relies on the mainte- 
nance of accurate and detailed information, begin- 
ning at the time and place of recovery and 
continuing throughout the entire identification 
process. A system for storing and tracking 
remains, pre- and post-examination, is necessary 
to ensure that all the remains have been accounted 
for, processed, and documented. To maintain 
chain-of-custody protocols, recovered victims’ 
remains and associated personal effects are tagged 
using a unique numbering system as early in the 
process as possible. Protocols are enacted to 
ensure that all documentation created during the 
several phases of the operation are backed up and 
subject to strict access control. 


Postmortem Data Collection 


Postmortem data collection entails the collection 
of detailed information pertaining to a particular 
decedent through investigations conducted during 
discovery and recovery of the remains and 
morgue examination. Postmortem data is a crucial 
component in the identification of victims, as well 
as determination of manner and cause of death. 
Postmortem information is matched with ante- 
mortem data collected from the victim’s family 
and other close associates, which forms the basis 
for making an identification. 


Preliminary Scene Assessment 


Rescue operations, criminal investigation, and 
scene hazard mitigation take precedence over 
remains recovery. However, situational awareness 
of how these operations could damage or obscure 
victims’ remains 1s critical to an effective recovery 
response. This information is gathered firsthand by 
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assessment teams that are deployed as early as 
possible to characterize the nature and scope of 
the incident. The assessment team is a critical 
resource to provide information, communicate 
with other agencies, and establish the medicolegal 
authority’s presence on scene. Once on scene, the 
assessment team liaises with other response agen- 
cies to understand the scope and scale of the inci- 
dent, identify hazards, and determine the potential 
number of fatalities and the condition of the 
remains. This information is collectively known 
as the incident characterization. This information 
is utilized by decision makers to determine the scale 
and timing of the deployment of fatality manage- 
ment resources to support the investigation, pro- 
cessing, and recovery of remains and is updated as 
new information becomes available INTERPOL 
2005; Houston 2009; RCPGP Scene 2015). 


Scene Recovery 


The primary objectives of the recovery operation 
are to locate, expose, document, and extract vic- 
tims’ remains in a manner that produces the least 
amount of damage, alteration, or comingling 
(Adams and Byrd 2008; Dirkmaat 2012). Often 
conducted in teams, the documentation of the 
decedent includes photographing and describing 
the condition, position, and context of the 
remains, mapping their location, and assigning a 
tracking number. Some of these activities may 
overlap with the larger scene investigation and 
may be conducted as a joint exercise with other 
investigative agencies. Prior to removal from the 
scene, each remain receives a tracking number. 
This tracking number supports chain-of-custody 
protocols that will provide quality control and 
ensure the location of the remains is known 
throughout the process, as is who is responsible 
for them at any given time. The tracking system 
may consist of tags with handwritten tracking 
information on paper or preprinted, bar-coded 
tags. In regions that lack sufficient forensic and 
mortuary personnel, remains recovery may be 
conducted by members of law enforcement, first 
responders, the military, and volunteers (McEntire 
et al. 2012). Incidents that require heavy 
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equipment for debris removal and other tasks 
will necessitate the involvement of outside con- 
tractors who work directly with the forensic 
recovery teams. 

In cases involving confirmed or potential crim- 
inal acts, the recovery and processing of human 
remains may extend beyond victim identification 
and become a critical part of a complex criminal or 
accident investigation (INTERPOL 2014; Vidoli 
and Mundorff 2012). In these situations, the scene 
may be placed under the jurisdiction of an investi- 
gative agency and include oversight and direction 
from specialists, such as post-blast, ballistic, and 
HAZMAT experts. The potential presence of chem- 
ical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and explo- 
sive (CBRNE) contaminants will likely add 
additional levels of complexity to the operation 
and can affect the response time, availability of 
resources, personal protective requirements, and 
subject matter experts necessary to conduct the 
recovery and morgue processes; this may delay 
the release of remains to the families. 

In instances that involve significant amounts 
of debris and/or a high degree of remains fragmen- 
tation, recovery operations conducted using 
archaeological methodology and led by forensic 
archaeologists and anthropologists have been dem- 
onstrated to be the most thorough and effective 
(Mundorff 2008; Dirkmaat 2012; Warnasch 2016). 


Body Collection Points and Tracking 
Systems 


Body collection points (BCPs) provide temporary 
storage for remains prior to transportation to the 
morgue. BCPs provide security and protection of 
the remains and are critical for maintaining the 
integrity of the tracking and chain-of-custody sys- 
tem. BCPs also provide a temperature-controlled 
environment, which can delay decomposition and 
extend the period in which visual identifications 
can be conducted. 

The strategy for the storage management of 
recovered remains depends on several factors, 
including the number and condition of the vic- 
tims, location of incident, climate, degree of func- 
tional infrastructure, and cultural and religious 
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considerations of the affected population(s) 
(Morgan et al. 2006). In a large MFI, the 
number of dead will typically exceed the available 
storage facility; therefore, augmentation of stor- 
age resources may be necessary. Storage options 
include refrigerated trailers, hospital morgues, 
funeral parlors, or temporary burial. 


Morgue Operations 


A disaster morgue is a systematic approach for 
collecting postmortem data on the recovered 
remains and where evidence and personal effects 
associated with the body are collected and 
cataloged. The morgue process consists of several 
sequential operations; however, depending on the 
scale, type of incident, and hazards, the disaster 
morgue’s arrangement and workflow may vary. 
The primary forensic tasks conducted during exam- 
ination are triage, evidence collection, finger/palm/ 
foot print, anthropology, DNA, odontology, pathol- 
ogy, radiology, and toxicology (NIJ 2006). Photo- 
graphs of each remain are taken throughout the 
morgue process as necessary. Operational support 
components include quality assurance, security, 
health and safety, communication, and information 
technology. All aspects of morgue operations are 
conducted in accordance with established forensic 
standards or best practices (RCPT 2012). 

Morgues use case management systems to 
track and maintain control of the remains, evi- 
dence, and documentation throughout the exami- 
nation, storage, and release processes. Strict 
access policies are enforced to ensure the integrity 
of the investigation, maintain the dignity of the 
deceased, and prevent the contamination of evi- 
dence (NIJ 2006). 

Disaster morgues are established away from 
the scene and restrict family access. Morgues 
can be set up in buildings or mobile facilities, as 
long as they provide adequate space, sanitation 
facilities, and security. In the instance of an MFI 
affecting a large geographical area, such as the 
26 December 2004 Asian tsunami, it may be 
necessary to establish several morgues, and 
BCPs, throughout the region; depending on the 
jurisdiction, various agencies and organizations 
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may have a role in the disaster morgue operation 
(WHO et al. 2007; RCPGP Morgue 2015). 


Antemortem Data Collection 


Antemortem data collection is the other half of the 
identification process and is conducted in a sepa- 
rate location apart from the morgue. Antemortem 
data are the descriptive and comparative attributes 
of a potential victim collected through family 
member interviews, DNA samples collected 
from the missing person’s personal effects, and 
their photograph, dental records, and radiographs. 


Missing Person Call Center 


The missing person call center is a centralized 
mechanism for individuals to report their loved 
ones missing or unaccounted for following an 
incident. The callers will provide contact informa- 
tion and basic descriptive information about the 
missing person, such as their residence, place of 
employment, and last known location. This infor- 
mation is compiled into a preliminary missing 
person list. A missing person report prompts a 
preliminary investigation to determine if that per- 
son was actually involved in the incident and, if 
so, will determine if the person is unharmed and 
alive, injured and in the hospital, or potentially 
deceased. The reported missing list will ultimately 
be vetted through these preliminary investiga- 
tions, and duplicate, fraudulent, and non-incident 
associated names will be removed. In addition, the 
call center may provide contact information 
regarding support groups and other immediate 
assistance. Past incidents and call center activa- 
tions have shown that for every decedent involved 
in an incident, there will be approximately 
100 calls. This requires the call center to be scal- 
able to handle large call volumes (RCPGP FAC 
2015). For an overview of the activation and oper- 
ations of a call center, please see the 7 July Review 
Committee Report summarizing the use of the 
Metropolitan Police Service Casualty Bureau 
Call Center following the 7 July 2005 London 
Bombings (Greater London Authority 2006). 
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Family Assistance Center (FAC) 


Family Assistance Centers (FACs) provide sev- 
eral functions critical to the victim identification 
process, as well as support to the decedent’s fam- 
ilies (Blakeney 2002; NTSB; RCPGP FAC 2015). 
The FAC provides a central location for the timely 
dissemination of information by the jurisdictional 
authority to the families regarding the relevant 
aspects of the operations prior to release to the 
media. The FAC also provides a private space 
where antemortem interviews with family mem- 
bers are conducted and DNA reference samples 
are collected. This space is referred to in the USA 
as the Victim Information Center (VIC) but may 
have other names elsewhere. The VIC 1s typically 
set up inside a restricted area of the FAC or ina 
separate facility. The antemortem interviews are 
typically conducted jointly by law enforcement 
and medicolegal investigators, with the support 
of mental health professionals, translators, and/or 
chaplaincy services as requested by the family. 
The antemortem interview, which can last several 
hours, collects descriptive information about the 
missing person, including, but not limited to, 
name, aliases, race, sex, eye color, known pierc- 
ings, tattoos and/or implants, or other unique 
physical characteristics. In addition, the family 
may describe jewelry, clothing, or personal items 
carried by the missing person. During the inter- 
view, additional materials may be requested to 
support the investigation and identification pro- 
cess, including medical records, dental records, 
photographs, and DNA samples (NTSB). 

In addition to descriptive information collected 
through family interviews, other antemortem data 
collected includes DNA reference samples 
acquired from the victims’ personal items, such 
as hairbrush or razor, as well as buccal DNA 
swabs from family members for kinship compar- 
ison analysis. Other medical information, such as 
dental records, radiographs, and fingerprints, are 
also collected during the identification process 
(INTERPOL 2014; Gill et al. 2011). 

The FAC model is situational, scalable, and 
need based. The decision to establish an FAC 
depends on several factors, including the number 
of fatalities, the impact to the local community and 
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larger population, the number of victims’ families 
that do not reside in the disaster area, and the 
complexity of recovery and identification opera- 
tions. FACs are typically established near the inci- 
dent scene, but not within sight or walking distance, 
or at another location convenient to the impacted 
community. In some transportation-related inci- 
dents, FACs may be set up at the departure location, 
the destination location, and the incident location. 
As aresult, potentially three jurisdictions will coor- 
dinate and work with the transportation carrier to 
support the families and conduct investigations. 

To best serve and assist the families, FACs must 
consider the number and type of religions and cul- 
tural groups involved in the incident. In addition, 
the facilities provide professional mental health 
counseling to families and staff (INTERPOL 
2014; Houston 2009). Support providers may be 
federal agency victim specialists, transportation 
carrier assistance teams, or local community social 
service providers. 


Disaster Victim Identification/ 
Reconciliation Center 


The Disaster Victim Identification (DVI) operation 
consists of matching the antemortem data collected 
at the Victim Identification Center and the postmor- 
tem data collected at the morgue. The reconciliation 
process typically begins with teams of forensic 
specialists performing analysis to reconcile the 
two sets of data to produce a preliminary or pre- 
sumptive identification, which is presented to an 
identification review group. Ultimately, it is the 
lead authority that makes the final determination 
of identification and is responsible for issuing a 
death certificate. In certain circumstances, when 
the proper evidence is at hand, a death certificate 
may be issued in the absence of a victim’s remains. 
The analysis/comparison is conducted using scien- 
tific methods, or modes, comparing the antemortem 
and postmortem data. For incidents involving a 
large number of fatalities, or fragmented remains, 
this process can be very time-consuming and com- 
plex, and a combination of modalities may be nec- 
essary to confirm a positive identification (DMORT 
2006; WHO et al. 2007; INTERPOL 2014). 
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A significant factor determining the complex- 
ity and length of an identification operation is if 
the incident involved a closed or open population 
of victims. A closed population typically relates to 
ticketed transportation incidents that do not 
involve anyone besides the passengers and the 
crew, and therefore the identity of all victims 1s 
known, such as airline incidents. However, the 
identification process of an open population con- 
sists of identifying an unknown number of vic- 
tims, such as in case of the World Trade Center 
attacks or the 2004 Asian tsunami, which, regard- 
less of the number of victims, is an innately more 
complex process (WHO et al. 2007; Gill et al. 
2011; INTERPOL 2014). 


Remains Release 


The final stage of a mass fatality management 
operation is the release of the remains to the 
legal next of kin. Determining a victims’ legal 
next of kin can be complicated and emotional. 
The handling and return of victims’ remains and 
property to families is an exceptionally sensitive 
aspect of mass fatality management, and how this 
process is conducted will have a significant influ- 
ence on how the entire operation is judged 
(INTERPOL 2014). Typically, once a victim has 
been identified, the next of kin are notified by the 
jurisdictional authority or specific agency, and 
arrangements are made to collect and transport 
the remains to their final disposition. 

Cultural and religious considerations of the 
victim and their family are also important factors 
in the handling and timing of the release of the 
remains. In international incidents, release and 
transportation of foreign nationals’ remains are 
typically managed by the consulate of the victim’s 
nation of origin. 

In incidents that result in high body fragmenta- 
tion and prolonged complex recovery situations, 
additional considerations may need to be 
addressed, such as whether all fragments will be 
identified, versus just a representative of each vic- 
tim, and if the latter, what will be the final disposi- 
tion of the unidentified remains (Vidoli and 
Mundorff 2012). After the initial identification 
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has been made, the jurisdictional authority may 
consider a notification system/agreement that pro- 
vides family members with options regarding 
when and how families are notified of additionally 
identified remains or if they wish to continue with 
the notification process at all (RCPGP FAC 2015). 


Long-Term Family Management 


Long-term family management is maintained 
until the incident’s conclusion and all remains 
and missing persons have been identified. The 
continuation of services after the FAC operation 
has ended 1s the responsibility of the jurisdictional 
authority, local government, or investigative 
agency. In the event of protracted recovery 
and identification operations, the jurisdictional 
authorities must be prepared to participate 
in government-sanctioned efforts to support 
decedent families over an extended period. This 
support may include providing official documen- 
tation pertaining to decedent identification to pro- 
duce death certificates in the absence of recovered 
physical remains, managing families’ expecta- 
tions during an extended recovery and identifica- 
tion process, and liaising between the family and 
government agencies to obtain financial support 
for final disposition. This may include participat- 
ing in the development of a memorial strategy 
(RCPT 2012). 


Conclusion 


The effect of a mass fatality incident takes a heavy 
toll on the survivors and victims’ families; how- 
ever, if the mass fatality management plan is 
conducted properly, the added anxiety, and legal 
and financial complications, may be significantly 
reduced. Conversely, a poorly conducted or 
incomplete recovery operation can create addi- 
tional heartache and prevent emotional closure 
for the affected families, as well as cause mistrust 
and resentment among the general population. 
As the frequency and magnitude of natural and 
manmade disasters continues to increase, the role 
of mass fatality management within a disaster 
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response arena has also grown in significance. 
Improvements in scientific technologies and 
forensic methodology, in addition to the lessons 
learned from past mass disaster response opera- 
tions, have significantly increased the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the response, increasing the 
likelihood that all or most victims will be identi- 
fied. A consensus regarding the fundamental 
goals and methods of mass fatality management 
has been established by the international commu- 
nity, and such responses are becoming standard- 
ized in the developed world. However, factors 
such as geography and resource distribution, and 
political and cultural differences, on local and 
national levels, remain significant challenges to a 
fully global implementation system. 
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Definition 


Adjudicate: To make a formal judgment or deci- 
sion about a problem or disputed matter, particu- 
larly in a court of law. 

Right of appeal: An appeal may be granted as a 
matter of right, such as from a trial court to an 
intermediate appellate court or only at the discre- 
tion of a superior appellate court. 

Jurisprudence: A legal system. 

Majority opinion: A judicial opinion agreed to by 
more than half of the members of the court. 
A majority opinion sets forth the decision of the 
court and an explanation of the rationale behind 
the court’s decision. 
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Dissenting opinion: An opinion in a legal case in 
certain legal systems written by one or more judges 
expressing disagreement with the majority opinion 
of the court which gives rise to its judgment. 
Habeas corpus: A writ requiring a person under 
arrest to be brought before a judge or into court, 
especially to secure the person’s release unless 
lawful grounds are shown for their detention. 
Writ: A form of written command in the name of a 
court or other legal authority to act or abstain from 
acting. 

Writ of certiorari: Orders a lower court to deliver 
its record in a case so that the higher court may 
review it, at its discretion. 

Writ of error: A writ issued by an appellate court to 
the court of record where a case was tried, requir- 
ing that the record of the trial be sent to the 
appellate court for examination of alleged errors. 
En banc: A session in which a case 1s heard before 
all the judges of a court (before the entire bench) 
rather than by a panel of judges selected 
from them. 

Verdict: A decision on a disputed issue in a civil or 
criminal case or an inquest. 

Concurring opinion: An opinion written when a 
Supreme Court Justice agrees with the majority of 
the court on the final result, but not on one or more 
point. 


Introduction 


Courts of appeal have existed for centuries. Ham- 
murabi, of the first dynasty of Babylon, and his 
governors, served as the final Supreme Court of 
Appeal of Babylon (Dellapenna and Gupta 2009). 
Ancient Roman law provided for an intricate 
formally ranked system of courts of appeal, in 
which some appeals were heard by the emperor 
(DuPlessis 2015). Courts of appeal existed in 
Japan from at least 1185 CE; Kamakura Shogunate 
established the final Supreme Court of Appeal of 
Japan, known as hikitsuke (Bowman 2013). During 
the eighteenth century, William Blackstone noted in 
his Commentaries on the Law of England that 
during the reign of Edward HI of England, courts 
of appeal existed as a form of error rectification in 
the common law (Blackstone 1769). 
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Although courts of appeal existed in many 
forms throughout history, the right of appeal was 
fairly recently integrated into criminal jurispru- 
dence. For illustration, the United States first 
established a system of federal courts of appeal 
in 1789, but a federal right to appeal was not 
created until the Congress passed the Judiciary 
Act of 1879, which authorized appeals in capital 
cases (Marshall 2011). However, it was not until 
1891 that the right to appeal was expanded to 
include all criminal cases (Levenson 2017). This 
chapter will explore the development and function 
of the federal criminal appeal process. 


Federal Criminal Appeal Process as a 
Social Policy 


The losing party in a judgment by a federal 
criminal district court, in general, has a right to 
appeal the judgment to the next highest court, 
which is usually the US Circuit Court of 
Appeals. However, the prosecutor has no right 
to appeal a verdict of not guilty but may appeal 
the sentence. The defendant, on the other hand, 
has the right to appeal the conviction and the 
sentence. 

The party who files the appeal is the appellant. 
The appellant has the burden of proof. The appel- 
lant must demonstrate to the US Circuit Court of 
Appeals that the federal district made a substantial 
legal error, which affected the judgment in the 
case. The party in opposition to the appeal is the 
appellee. The appellee must demonstrate that the 
federal district court was accurate in its judgment 
or why any alleged error was not substantial and 
did not affect the judgment in the case. 


Criminal Appeal Basics 

An appeal of a federal criminal conviction is a 
review of the record of federal district court’s trial 
procedure and judgment for error. The US Circuit 
Court of Appeals may only review the federal 
district court’s record and cannot consider new 
trial evidence. The record is a detailed account 
of the district court proceedings, which includes 
the court reporter’s transcripts and any exhibits or 
documents entered into evidence. 
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The appellant must file a brief or written expla- 
nation of the errors alleged to have occurred during 
the trial proceedings. The appellee must also file a 
brief confuting the alleged error or demonstrating 
that the alleged error was not substantial. In rebut- 
ting the appeal, the appellee contends that federal 
district court was accurate in its judgment; thus, 
the conviction and sentence should be upheld. 


Winning an Appeal 

Winning an appeal is notoriously difficult, primar- 
ily for two reasons. Firstly, the US Circuit Courts 
of Appeals are decidedly deferential to the judg- 
ment of the lower federal district courts, except in 
cases in which the errors and/or judgments of the 
lower federal district court are egregious. Sec- 
ondly, as stated above, the burden of proof is on 
the appellant to prove that an error occurred and 
that the error was substantial. Errors that do not 
impinge on the substantial rights of the appellant 
are disregarded as harmless error. 


Number of Appeals Overview 

As a general rule, the final judgment of a lower 
district may only be appealed once to the next 
higher court. Therefore, the total number of 
appeals is dependent upon the total number of 
superior courts to the lower district court, which 
rendered the judgment. The first appeal is the 
“appeal as of right” (Levenson 2017). The “appeal 
as of night” entitles the appellant to the assistance 
of counsel (Levenson 2017). 


Steps in Filing a Timely Appeal: File the Notice 
of Appeal 

Filing an appeal is ordinarily a two-step process. 
Firstly, file the notice of appeal within 10 days 
from the date of the filing of the district court’s 
judgment (Levenson 2017). The notice of appeal 
is filed with the lower district court, which simply 
notifies the lower district court that the defendant 
is appealing the case. The US Circuit Court of 
Appeals may not consider an appeal, if the lower 
district court has not received timely notice of 
appeal. Secondly, file the appellate brief with the 
US Circuit Court of Appeals. As stated above, the 
appellate brief will allege that substantial error 
occurred during the trial at lower district court. 
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The appellate brief will include the lower district 
court’s trial record as evidence of the occurrence 
of the substantial error. 


Grounds for Appeal 

Assuming that the error in the trial of the lower 
district court was substantial, there are four gen- 
eral justifications for appeal: 


1. The lower district court made a substantial 
error of law. 

2. The weight of the evidence does not support a 
guilty verdict. 

3. The lower district court abused its discretion in 
making an erroneous ruling. 

4. A claim of ineffective assistance of counsel, 
under the Sixth Amendment. 


How the Appeal Is Decided 
The federal criminal appeal is decided by US Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, which consists of a panel of 
three judges. As stated above, the US Circuit Court 
of Appeals may not entertain evidence or hear 
witness testimony not presented during trial at 
the lower district court. The judges must make 
their decision regarding the appeal based solely 
on the written record of the trial court proceedings, 
the appellate briefs, and oral arguments, if allowed. 
The three judges will then meet and vote on the 
verdict. One of the three judges will write a major- 
ity opinion of the court, announcing the verdict 
and explaining the rationale for the verdict. If the 
vote on the verdict is not agreed to by all three the 
judges, the judge in disagreement may write a 
dissenting opinion, explicating his or her rationale 
for disagreeing with the majority of the court. The 
appellate court may: 


1. Uphold or affirm the lower federal district deci- 
sion, meaning the lower court’s decision will 
stand. 

2. Reverse or overturn the lower federal district 
court decision, meaning the argument of 
the appellant was successful; there was sub- 
stantial error in the lower district court’s trial 
proceedings. 

3. Send the case back to the lower district court 
for supplementary action or a new trial. 
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Ordinarily, the ruling of the US Circuit of 
Appeals is final; however, on occasion, the appel- 
lee or appellant may request a rehearing of the 
case en banc, which is a rehearing of the case by 
all judges of the court of appeals in that circuit 
(Levenson 2017). Ifthe en banc request is permit- 
ted, the three-judge panel verdict is removed from 
the appellate record, and the verdict of the en banc 
court will replace it (Levenson 2017). 

The appellee and the appellant also have the 
right to appeal the decision of the US Circuit Court 
of Appeals to the US Supreme Court. However, 
the Supreme Court, unlike the appellate court, is 
not obligated to hear all cases. Similar to filing an 
appeal at the US Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
appellant will file a petition for writ of certiorari, 
at the US Supreme Court (Levenson 2017). 
A “grant of cert” indicates that the Supreme 
Court will hear the case (Levenson 2017). Also, 
unlike the three-judge panel at the US Circuit 
Court of Appeals, all nine justices of the US 
Supreme Court will hear the case and participate 
in the deliberation of the final decision or verdict, 
unless a justice recues themselves, due to a con- 
flict of interest. The chief justice of the Court will 
appoint a justice to write the majority opinion of 
the court. The majority opinion announces the 
verdict of the court and explains the Court’s ratio- 
nale in reaching the verdict. If the verdict is not 
unanimous, a justice in disagreement with the 
majority of the Court may write a dissenting opin- 
ion, in which he or she explains the rationale for 
disagreeing. Any remaining justices may join in 
the dissenting opinion, join in the majority opin- 
ion, or write a concurring opinion. A justice writ- 
ing a concurring opinion agrees with the final 
verdict but not the rationale for the final verdict. 
In the atypical occurrence of a tie vote or if the 
Supreme Court does not “grant cert,” the decision 
of the US Circuit Court of Appeals stands. 


History and Evolution 


An Overview of the History of Federal Criminal 
Appeal Process 

The federal judiciary system is comprised of 
lower district courts, intermediary circuit courts 
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of appeal, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Federal criminal cases are decided in the 
lower district courts, and either party has the right 
to appeal that decision to the circuit courts of 
appeal and ultimately to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Several legal scholars contend 
that the right to appeal from lower federal district 
courts to circuit courts of appeal and to the 
Supreme Court is a “substantive liberty interest”; 
however, for more than one hundred years of the 
establishment of the federal court system, there 
was no federal legislative or constitutional right to 
appeal in criminal jurisprudence (Stein 1986). 
The Judiciary Act of 1789 established the 
appellate jurisdiction of the US Supreme Court. 
The Judiciary Act of 1789 authorized the Supreme 
Court to review writs of error of judgments in civil 
cases, in which the “matter in controversy exceeds 
$2,000 in value (Rossman 1990). The Judiciary 
Act of 1789 did not authorize the Supreme Court 
to review writs of error in federal criminal cases 
but it also did not explicitly prevent the Supreme 
Court from reviewing writs of error in federal 
criminal cases. Therefore, whether appellants 
may attain writs of error in federal criminal cases 
was an unsettled question. However, that uncer- 
tainty was resolved in 1805, when a writ of error 
for a federal criminal conviction came before the 
Supreme Court. In United States v. Moore, John 
Mason, the appellant, argued that Article III 
Section 2 of the United States Constitution autho- 
rized Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction in all 
cases of law, subject only to Congress’ explicit 
exceptions (Rossman 1990). Thus, Mason’s posi- 
tion was that, the Supreme Court had appellate 
jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases, 
because congress did not explicitly exempt appel- 
late criminal jurisdiction from the Supreme Court. 
Moreover, Mason argued, that fourteenth section 
of the Judiciary Act of 1789, authorized the 
Supreme Court to issue writs of error in federal 
criminal cases (Rossman 1990). The Fourteenth 
Section of the Judiciary Act of 1789 provides that, 
federal courts have authority to issue all writs 
“necessary for the exercise of their respective 
jurisdictions. . .” (Judiciary Act of Sept. 24 1789, 
ch. 20, sec 14, 1 Stat.8). However, the Supreme 
Court denied the writ of error, in United States 
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v. Moore; Chief Justice Marshall, writing the 
majority opinion of the court, based the opinion 
wholly on an interpretation of Section 22 of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which concerns the 
Supreme Court’s authority to issue writs in federal 
civil cases. Marshall interpreted the grant of author- 
ity to issue writs in federal civil cases in Section 22 
of the Judiciary Act of 1789, to connote that the 
Congress did not intend to grant the Supreme Court 
authority to issue writs of error in federal criminal 
cases (Rossman 1990). Therefore, after United 
States v. Moore, federal writs of error in all federal 
courts, including the Supreme Court, were limited 
to federal civil court cases only. 

This limitation on the appellate jurisdiction of 
federal courts continued until March 3, 1879, 
when the Congress created a federal legislative 
right to appeal federal criminal convictions from 
the federal district courts to the federal circuit 
courts of appeal (Rossman 1990). Later, the Con- 
gress passed the Evarts Act of 1891, which 
established a federal legislative right to appeal 
criminal convictions in capital cases or “otherwise 
infamous crimes” to the US Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court construed “otherwise infamous 
crimes” to mean “all cases in which a penalty of 
imprisonment was possible” (Levenson 2017). 

Although the Congress passed legislation to 
authorize appeal in federal criminal jurisprudence, 
this legislation did not create a constitutional or 
absolute right to appeal federal criminal convic- 
tions. This fact was illustrated in the majority opin- 
ion of McKane v. Durston, a 1894 habeas corpus 
case; the Court stated “an appeal from a judgment 
of conviction is not a matter of absolute right, 
independently of constitutional or statutory provi- 
sions allowing such appeal. . .a review by an appel- 
late court of the final judgment in a criminal 
case...was not at common-law and is not now a 
necessary element of due process of law” (Mckane 
v. Durston 153 U.S. 684). The Court affirmed its 
holding in McKane in Jones v. Barnes, a 1983 
habeas corpus case; the Court declared that “there 
is, of course, no constitutional right to an appeal” 
(Jones v. Barnes 463 U.S. 745 1983). 

Therefore, a review of the legislative history of 
the Congress and federal law jurisprudence reveals 
that the right to appeal a federal criminal conviction 
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is a not a constitutional right and it is not a neces- 
sary element of the due process of law. The right to 
appeal a federal criminal conviction is a legislative 
right, created by the Congress and slowly devel- 
oped over time. It is indubitable that the original 
design for the federal court system did not include a 
right to appeal federal criminal convictions. 


Conclusion 


The United States first established a system of fed- 
eral courts of appeal in 1789, but a federal right to 
appeal a criminal conviction from federal district 
courts to the US Circuit Court of Appeals was not 
established until March 3, 1879 (Rossman 1990). 
Later, the Congress passed the Evarts Act of 1891, 
which established a federal legislative right of direct 
Supreme Court review of capital cases or otherwise 
infamous crimes (Kane and Wright 2002). 
Although the Congress passed legislation to autho- 
rize appeal in federal criminal jurisprudence, this 
legislation did not create a constitutional or absolute 
right to appeal federal criminal convictions. 

Through federal legislation, the losing party in a 
judgment by a federal district court has a right to 
appeal the judgment to the US Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The party who files the appeal is known 
as the appellant, which has the burden of proof. The 
appellant must demonstrate to the US Circuit Court 
of Appeals that the federal district made a substan- 
tial legal error, which affected the judgment in the 
case. The party opposing the appeal is known as the 
appellee. The appellee must demonstrate that the 
federal district court was accurate in its judgment or 
why any alleged error was not substantial and did 
not affect the judgment in the case. 

Ordinarily, the ruling of the US Circuit of Appeals 
is final; however, every now and then, the appellee or 
appellant may request a rehearing of the case en banc, 
which is a rehearing of the case by all judges of the 
court of appeals in that circuit (Levenson 2017). Ifthe 
request is granted, the three-judge panel verdict is 
vacated from the appellate record and the verdict of 
the court en banc is entered. 

The appellee and the appellant also have the nght 
to appeal the decision of the US Court of Appeals to 
the US Supreme Court. In the atypical occurrence of 
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a tie vote or if the Supreme Court does not “grant 
cert,” the decision of the appellate court stands. 

The federal right to appeal a federal criminal 
conviction is a legislative right, not an absolute 
right or constitutional right. It is indubitable that 
the original design for the federal court system did 
not include a right to appeal federal criminal con- 
victions. However, a review of federal criminal 
convictions has become a mandatory attribute of 
federal law jurisprudence. 
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The order in which state bureaucracies and 
democracy occur in nations has a tremendous 
impact on political development. Approximately 
2,200 years ago, the Ch’in dynasty (221—206 
BCE) created a centralized unitary state in 
China, and the subsequent Western Han dynasty 
(206 BCE-9 CE) introduced a civil service and 
examination system to guide it (Raadschelders 
1998). Both occurred long before any effort at 
democracy. Consistent with Confucian principles 
of hierarchy, the state was to be run by a cadre 
of meritorious elites, defined — and selected by 
civil service exam — as those steeped through 
education in the history and culture of China. 
In today’s vernacular, these elite mandarins in 
nondemocratic societies were generalists rather 
than specialists. 

Centuries later, European nations (Austria- 
Hungary, France, Prussia, and, later, Germany 
under Bismarck) and the British took a similar 
perspective, the former emphasizing elite legal 
expertise and the latter a general liberal arts edu- 
cation. Members of the Parliament could hold 
both elected office and be ministers in the govern- 
ment, thus centralizing rather than diffusing state 
power. Elite schools of public administration were 
also established to lead and staff the career civil 
service (e.g., the Ecole Nationale d’Admini- 
stration in France and the University of Oxford 
and the University of Cambridge, or “Oxbridge,” 
in Great Britain). 

In contrast, a decidedly different pattern 
emerged and evolved in the United States, where 
democracy (albeit flawed) evolved largely before 
the creation of a national state bureaucracy. 
Reflecting its democratic heritage, state power 
was defused in the American system of separate 
institutions sharing power, checks and balances, a 
bicameral Congress, and federalism. Moreover, 
the constitution precluded anyone from 
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simultaneously holding a seat in Congress and in 
the executive branch of government. Nor initially 
was the federal bureaucracy seen as vital to gov- 
ernance. During the eighteenth century and most 
of the nineteenth century, positions in the bureau- 
cracy were seen as the property of the white male 
socioeconomic elite and, subsequently, as succor 
to be doled out by political parties on the basis of 
loyalty. It was only in the late eighteenth century 
and early twentieth century that the idea of merit 
gradually took hold. In 1883, Congress enacted 
the Civil Service Act, and in 1887, future US 
President Woodrow Wilson called for borrowing 
European principles of administration and apply- 
ing them to government agencies. Likewise, the 
idea of running government bureaucracies on 
business principles after decades of corruption 
and inefficiency informed the reform agenda of 
the early progressives in America (1887—1920). 
As the federal government grew in size in the 
twentieth century and Congress granted greater 
discretion for making policy to federal agencies, 
further calls ensued for shifting power from the 
Congress to the executive branch. However, Con- 
gress also tried to increase its ability to hold the 
federal bureaucracy accountable for its actions by 
creating the Administrative Procedure Act of 
1946, forming permanent legislative oversight 
committees and exercising its traditional power 
of the purse. Also unlike in Europe, preparation 
for the public service started early as in-house 
training, then continued as hands-on training in 
bureaus of public administration, and later carried 
into university curricula. Moreover, no single elite 
school was created to prepare students for public 
service, and today, nearly 280 universities offer 
various degrees for these purposes. Additionally, 
a variety of professions (e.g., law, engineering, 
social work) enter the federal service without 
any formal education in public administration. 
Americans also have tended to have less 
respect for, and deference to, the judgments of 
the federal bureaucracy than citizens in parlia- 
mentary systems. This stems partly from the 
nation’s founding experience, premised as it was 
on the abuses of Britain’s colonial administrators 
as they implemented the King’s policies. Yet it 
was also, again, a product of democracy preceding 
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the founding of a national state apparatus in 
America, as well as Americans’ self-conception 
of their nation as a commercial republic premised 
on individualism, limited government, minimal 
intervention in markets, and volunteerism. This 
self-conception has resulted in efforts to limit the 
visible size of government by relying on Ameri- 
can states, the private sector, and nonprofits to do 
what state agencies in Europe typically have done 
directly. It has also meant that the United States 
has exhibited much more of a reliance on regula- 
tion of business, as well as on the federal courts, to 
refine over time the interpretation of the substance 
and scope of federal power. 

What each of these nations has effectively 
agreed on by their actions is the centrality of 
public management to good governance. In the 
United States, as new public problems are identi- 
fied, the size of federal bureaucracy has changed, 
as have both the nature of federal agency respon- 
sibilities and the levels of professionalization 
needed to fulfill them. As late as the 1930s, the 
federal spending was less than 3% of the US gross 
national product (GDP). In 2014, it was approxi- 
mately 20% of GDP, after peaking in 2011 at 24%. 
The historical average since 1963 has been 
approximately 19%. 

Today, the federal government has approxi- 
mately 180 agencies that have produced more 
than 170,000 pages in the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations. Annually, anywhere from 2,500 to 4,500, 
rules are issued by regulatory agencies. Signifi- 
cant enough in their own right, these rules require 
further interpretation by agency managers. The 
two most common approaches involve the use of 
(1) “guidance documents” (or “interpretations’’) 
from the Office of Management and Budget to 
agencies and from agencies to regional offices 
and (2) “compliance manuals.” The former advise 
agencies on how to interpret regulations for regu- 
latory targets, while the latter tell enforcement 
personnel how to do their jobs. Importantly, each 
changes over time to reflect White House 
priorities. 

Although the reach of government has 
expanded significantly, the federal workforce has 
not. Currently, approximately two million indi- 
viduals are employed in the civilian workforce, 
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excluding the 500,000 persons who work for the 
US Postal Service and undisclosed staff levels for 
national security agencies such as the Central 
Intelligence Agency. In the past decade, federal 
employment has increased by some 200,000, with 
the most expansion in national security agencies. 
Over the past half-century, however, the number 
of federal employees has been flat, while federal 
spending has quintupled. In 2015, both houses of 
Congress included provisions to shrink the size of 
the federal civilian workforce even further. In the 
process, many former federal responsibilities have 
been further pushed upward to international bod- 
ies, downward to states and localities, and out- 
ward to the private and nonprofit sectors. 

At the same time, the nature of the responsibil- 
ities of federal agencies has changed. Prior to the 
1960s, federal agencies not involved in regulation 
or national defense were involved in the direct 
delivery to citizens of goods, services, and oppor- 
tunities. In contrast, today’s federal civilian work- 
force functions in four major areas: determining 
and allocating subsidies, transferring money to 
state and local governments intergovernmentally, 
allocating and monitoring grants and contracts to 
private and nonprofit actors, and regulating busi- 
ness (Dilulio 2014). 

Consequently, the federal workforce today is 
much more highly professionalized than in the 
mid-twentieth century, as well as relative to the 
private workforce (making salary comparisons a 
tricky proposition). It is also much more appro- 
priately characterized as a “plural” civil service 
system rather than a unitary one. As the inflexi- 
bility of federal civil service regulations has 
become clear, many agencies and job categories 
have relied on an exempted service to meet their 
needs. Merit principles are in effect, but hiring, 
salary, and special needs adjustments are made 
(e.g., in the State Department and the Central 
Intelligence Agency). 

With federal agencies wielding various kinds 
of policymaking authorities, holding them 
accountable for their actions 1s imperative. Partly, 
again, because democracy preceded the building 
of a centralized bureaucratic state in America, 
federal agencies have historically been viewed as 
“tools” or “instruments” of elective officials 
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(Cook 2014). This has happened despite their 
performing an essential policymaking role in gov- 
ernance as they implement often vague, ambigu- 
ous, and contradictory federal statutes. 

Major efforts have occurred in the twentieth 
and twenty-first centuries to “control” the discre- 
tion of civil servants in federal agencies. Some 
have been initiated by presidents (e.g., the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, the two Hoover 
Commissions in 1948 and 1952, and President 
G.W. Bush’s President’s Management Agenda 
[PMA], with its accompanying focus on the Per- 
formance Assessment Rating Tool or PART), 
others by Congress (e.g., the Government Perfor- 
mance and Results Act [GPRA] of 1993 and the 
Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990), and still 
others jointly. If reformers do not like the way 
federal agencies are exercising their discretionary 
authority, the “solution” tends to be more 
bureaucracy, more astutely applied, and achieved 
in a dysfunctional “one-size-fits-all” approach. 
Alternatively, various federal activities are 
contracted to private or nonprofit actors or 
devolved to the states. 

The rationales for federal administrative 
reform typically fall into four categories (Light 
2006). Some — such as the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 and the Clinger—Cohen Act of 1996 
creating chief information officers in agencies — 
have been heralded as focused on achieving 
greater efficiency and effectiveness through the 
application of scientific management and infor- 
mation technology principles. Others — such as 
the Whistleblower Protection Act of 1989, the 
recommendations of the Ash Council and the 
Grace Commission in the 1970s and 1980s, and 
various federal reorganization plans over the 
decades — claim to focus on gaining economy 
(less spending); reducing waste, fraud, and abuse 
in agencies; or eliminating overlap and duplica- 
tion of federal agencies or programs. Still 
others — such as the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1949 (and its successors), the Inspector 
General Act of 1978, the Chief Financial Officers 
Act, and the Congressional Review Act of 
1996 — are justified as enhancing the transparency 
of agency operations to congressional and presi- 
dential oversight. A number — such as “reinventing 
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government” in the 1990s and, as noted, the PMA 
and PART — aim at enhancing agencies’ perfor- 
mance by evaluating them on their commitment to 
strategic planning and policy outcomes or 
“results.” 

Fundamentally, however, most reform move- 
ments are animated by considerations of power, 
access, and influence. As one scholar famously 
asked, “Whose bureaucracy is this, anyway?” 
(Rourke 1993), because both members of Con- 
gress and presidents seek to influence the ways in 
which federal agencies exercise the discretion 
granted to them by statutes. With the political 
and material stakes of these decisions often sub- 
stantial, the federal bureaucracy as a whole 
becomes a battleground for control between the 
White House and the Congress, with the federal 
courts called on to resolve many of the disputes 
that arise between them. 

Challenging enough as a context for federal 
executives trying to lead or manage these agencies 
while remaining responsive to multiple elected 
officials, interest groups, and competing values, 
they must do so today amidst a political zeitgeist 
that demeans public service and that favors such 
things as federal pay freezes, benefit cuts, 
restraints on collective bargaining, and at-will 
employment. Meanwhile, federal executives — 
alone or in cross-sectoral networks — must deal 
with the stop-and-go nature, uncertainties, and 
disruptions of the congressional budgeting pro- 
cess. Always difficult, this situation has been 
complicated further in recent years by repeated 
threats to shut down the federal government for 
various political causes (e.g., debt-ceiling limits 
and Planned Parenthood funding). 

As such, this “compensatory” state (Eisner 
2000) — a state wherein federal agencies must 
rely on “third-party” actors to fulfill their legisla- 
tive mandates — creates a situation where federal 
executives must learn to “network in the shadow” 
of inflexible rules and “stovepiped” federal 
bureaucracies (Scharpf 1997). In terms of inflex- 
ibility, for example, rules for receiving intergov- 
ernmental categorical grants often make it hard, if 
not impossible, for agencies at all levels of gov- 
ernment to address public problems effectively. 
Stovepiping is the tendency for agencies and 
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programs within and across the federal govern- 
ment to become insular in their thinking, to hoard 
information, to reject policy ideas developed by 
other agencies, and to resist working with other 
government agencies. These “bureaupathologies” 
are the product of a series of perverse incentives, 
including a congressional oversight process that 
focuses on individual programs, a federal 
budgeting process that pits agencies and programs 
against each other in a zero-sum competition for 
resources and influence, and the risks of being 
held accountable for outcomes they cannot con- 
trol or that are performed by agency partners. 

Collectively, these interrelated long-term 
trends show no signs of abating in the near term. 
Consequently, they pose significant challenges, 
choices, and opportunities for federal executive 
management in the years to come. Particularly 
noteworthy are the prospects for the perdurability 
of toxic ideological politics, a cacophony of com- 
peting interest groups in issue networks, a com- 
peting set of institutional overseers seeking 
responsive competence rather than neutral com- 
petence, long-term financial and human capital 
resource constraints, the need for civil service 
system reform, and a Janus-faced information 
technology (IT), cybersecurity, and social media 
environment. These will produce persistent pres- 
sures for major federal management reforms and 
will require federal management leaders to hone 
several skill sets. Historically, the responsibilities, 
skill sets, and normative criteria for federal exec- 
utive management have departed substantially 
from those of private sector executive manage- 
ment. Over the past three decades, and likely to 
continue into the future, there has been a con- 
certed effort to apply the latest business innova- 
tions to government agencies, as well as to their 
nonprofit sector partners. This “logic of business,” 
however, often runs directly into the realpolitik of 
differences in executive management between the 
private and public sectors. 


The Perdurability of Toxic Politics 


Today, many rue the legislative gridlock that a de 
facto “responsible party” system has wrought. 
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The development of ideological parties with dis- 
tinct programs and priorities has occurred without 
a commensurate change in the institutional struc- 
ture of our Madisonian system of separate institu- 
tions sharing power, checks and balances, 
bicameral legislatures, and federalism. We are 
left with European-style parliamentary parties 
unwilling to compromise on their defining issues 
but operating in a Madisonian system where com- 
promise is usually necessary to get anything done 
(Mann and Ornstein 2012). 

Further reinforcing this tendency are residence 
patterns in the nation today. Researchers find that 
the American electorate has “sorted itself out” 
geographically, with those sharing social, politi- 
cal, and economic views clustering together. Not 
only do they then vote in similarly striking ways, 
but they tend to avoid contact with others holding 
different opinions. Media segmentation (e.g., lib- 
eral and conservative “news” shows) that allows 
voters to avoid opinions differing from their own 
exacerbates this problem and reinforces existing 
biases among voters. 

Taking advantage of this residential sorting, 
both political parties use computer programs to 
draw favorable congressional districts for them- 
selves after each decennial census when they con- 
trol state legislatures. In effect, candidates can 
now choose reliably partisan districts in which to 
run, thus nearly guaranteeing their election and 
reelection. In these safe Democratic or Republi- 
can districts, primaries become more important 
than general elections, because the minority 
party often struggles to find quality candidates to 
run in general elections. Primary voters, however, 
tend to be the most committed voters politically 
and ideologically, meaning that those elected from 
safe districts need only play to their primary elec- 
toral base once in Congress. This makes them 
decidedly less willing to compromise over issues 
in Congress, because compromise can jeopardize 
their chances with primary voters the next time 
around. 

Consequently, federal executives must learn 
how best to hire, train, promote, and retain tal- 
ented federal employees in an inhospitable polit- 
ical climate wherein elected officials and 
segments of the public demean public servants. 
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Relatedly, they must enhance strategic human 
capital planning (SHCP) that embraces both 
racial, gender, and ethnic diversity and the millen- 
nial generation (persons born between 1982 and 
2004) who have very different work expectations 
than prior generations. Making this transition 
offers opportunities for policy and program 
change and resetting agency program priorities 
as employees retire. However, it also risks a loss 
of institutional memory as retirees leave who hold 
critical positions. 


A Cacophony of Competing Interests 


During the Progressive Reform Era (1887—1920), 
most of the founders of American public admin- 
istration believed that politics should be separated 
from administration as much as possible. How- 
ever, they realized that, in practice, it never could 
be totally eliminated. The founders’ concern, 
then, was where politics would happen to best 
advance the public interest: in the legislative or 
the executive branch of government. Most came 
down on the side of shifting the focus on politics 
to the executive branch because of the inefficiency 
and corruption rampant in Congress, state legisla- 
tures, and city councils due to party machines. 
Although presidents were also elected, the foun- 
ders argued that they were more likely to pursue 
the public interest rather than particularistic ones, 
as they alone were elected by all citizens (rather 
than merely congressional districts). 

Nor did they see shifting power to unelected 
experts in the executive branch as a threat to 
democracy, because politics and administration 
could be separated. The “politics—administration 
dichotomy” asserted by most claimed that politics 
took place in the legislative branch as statutes 
were enacted and that agency administrators 
merely executed the will of legislatures as they 
implemented statutes. As Woodrow Wilson put it 
in 1887, public administration was a field of busi- 
ness and should be driven by business principles, 
not political machinations. 

However, implementing statutes is itself mak- 
ing policy because of the discretion administrators 
wield in determining, in this case, congressional 
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intent and the best ways to carry it out. Politics, in 
turn, follows discretion. Thus, by the early 1950s 
and 1960s, scholars and observers acknowledged 
that politics (in the form of interest group pres- 
sures) was a central component of federal execu- 
tive management. Specifically, they argued that 
“subsystem” politics drove this process in regula- 
tory agencies, with “iron triangles” as the earliest 
manifestations of development. Iron triangles 
were comprised of cozy relationships that devel- 
oped between agencies, interest groups affected 
by agency decisions, and legislative oversight 
committees charged with overseeing agencies 
(Redford 1969). Policy bubbled up from these 
whirlpools of cozy relationships, and it was in 
the interests of members of iron triangles to keep 
conflict low among themselves lest other actors 
with different values became involved. 

Indeed, some scholars pointed out the neces- 
sity for agencies to develop these kinds of rela- 
tionships if they were to survive and effectively 
pursue their policy responsibilities. Norton Long 
(1949) famously wrote that “power is the life- 
blood of administration.” Agencies that failed to 
develop and increase close ties to interest groups 
and other stakeholders were destined for 
underperformance, if not failure, because no cen- 
tral point of hierarchical authority existed in the 
Madisonian system that could coordinate federal 
government initiatives and resolve agency dis- 
putes. Moreover, competition among these sub- 
systems could, and would, afford a kind of 
coordination among agencies. 

However, three things happened. In the short 
term, regulatory agencies were “captured” by the 
interests they were supposed to regulate (meaning 
that they were controlled by the interest groups 
involved), and the “stovepiping” of agencies and 
programs occurred. In the longer run, replication 
of programs developed across federal agencies as 
various interest groups sought redress for their 
narrowly tailored needs. For example, today, fed- 
eral job training programs, each with their own 
narrow focus and interest group constituencies, 
can be found across over 60 federal agencies. 
Moreover, efforts to consolidate them have 
largely failed because of resistance from affected 
interest groups and agencies. 
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By the late 1970s, the idea of “issue networks” 
began to replace iron triangles and agency capture 
as the dominant metaphor portraying subsystem 
relationships in the federal government (Heclo 
1977). Issue networks depict the reality that agen- 
cies are overseen by a number of congressional 
committees, often with diverse preferences, and 
that the interests surrounding various policy 
issues both splintered and expanded exponentially 
during the 1960s. For example, although agricul- 
tural interest groups once dominated food stamps 
and farm subsidies, by the 1970s, these were also 
drawing the attention of health and nutrition 
groups that tried to influence agency discretion. 
The concept of issue networks had major conse- 
quences on both the political and administrative 
leadership of federal agencies. 

Others described a “new partnership” com- 
prised of congressional committee staff, agency 
program managers, and liberal-minded judges and 
created to protect and expand programs in the face 
of Reagan administration cuts (Melnick 1985). 
Additionally, by the 1990s, others identified 
“advocacy coalitions” as the dominant drivers of 
agency programs and policy agendas (Sabatier 
and Jenkins-Smith 1993). These consisted of 
enduring networks of interacting interest groups, 
agency bureaucrats, journalists, academics, and 
public managers who, over time, developed core 
beliefs and ways to approach problems. 

For the career bureaucracy, these develop- 
ments meant that the prior influence of mid-level 
public managers in closed subsystem politics was 
reduced significantly. Policy knowledge 
supplanted pure administrative skill as the coin 
of the realm. Moreover, policy knowledge 
extended beyond agencies to the thousands of 
policy think tanks in Washington, removing the 
near monopoly agencies previously had on policy 
analysis. 


Competing Sources of Institutional 
Control of the Federal Executive Branch 


Neither presidents nor the Congress sat by idly 
and watched these developments occur; nor will 
they in the future. They “coevolved” to develop 
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tools of their own to reassert their often competing 
policy agendas. Their effectiveness notwithstand- 
ing, these tools further complicated executive 
management in federal agencies. Presidents have 
centralized policymaking related to their various 
priorities into the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, as well as into the White House itself. They 
have done so, for example, by creating clearance 
processes for regulations in the Office of Informa- 
tion and Regulatory Affairs in the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. They have also centralized 
key personnel appointment decisions in the White 
House Office and have sometimes developed 
domestic and national security policies without 
departmental input. This so-called institutional 
presidency is now itself highly bureaucratized 
and laced with turf wars, information hoarding, 
and internecine conflicts. It also creates morale 
problems in agencies, along with tensions 
and resentments between the White House and 
agencies. 

Beginning with the Nixon presidency, the insti- 
tutional presidency has been complemented by 
the “administrative presidency” (Durant 1992; 
Nathan 1983). This strategy is premised on the 
idea of using presidential appointees (roughly 
3,000 today) to advance a president’s policy 
agenda administratively, instead of legislatively, 
or in conjunction with a legislative strategy. These 
appointees try to advance presidential policy 
agendas by aligning agency structures, decision 
rules, personnel policies and evaluations, and 
budgets with them. Specifically, they try to 
impose more limits on bureaucratic discretion, 
cut or increase program budgets or rates of spend- 
ing, alter behavior through performance appraisals, 
reorganize agencies to give less authority to those 
opposing their policies, or leave program leader- 
ship positions vacant. 

In doing so, presidents have used a key com- 
ponent of the Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA) 
of 1978: the Senior Executive Service (SES). The 
SES was established for a variety of management 
purposes, including creating an elite cadre of gen- 
eralist executives that could move from agency to 
agency, broadening the perspective and 
interagency contacts of SES members to reduce 
stovepiping, and rewarding and retaining talented 
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federal managers by instituting a bonus system for 
outstanding performance. However, it was also 
designed to increase responsiveness to presidents 
by allowing one-tenth of all SES members to be 
political appointees, placing appointees deeper 
into agencies than previously possible, and 
letting them evaluate the performance of career 
civil servants (e.g., with pay-for-performance 
systems). 

The straightforwardness of the logic of the 
administrative presidency strategy belies the hur- 
dles that it encounters in practice, however. 
Researchers suggest that administrative strategies 
are neither as powerful as their proponents hope 
nor as powerless as opponents predict. Collec- 
tively, they have found that bureaucratic respon- 
siveness to contextual tools wielded by political 
appointees is contingent on a variety of factors 
(e.g., Durant 1992). Success in advancing presi- 
dential agendas is more difficult when the follow- 
ing conditions exist: the greater the extent of 
change required, the less clear presidential goals, 
the more controversial the agency or program 
involved, the more misaligned agency reward 
systems, the less professionalized the agency, 
and the more opportunities for private sector 
employment. 

Unpacking these points, prior research shows 
that reorganizations can advance presidential 
goals (Lewis 2008), but they are disruptive to 
agency operations and, thus, can delay or perma- 
nently foil presidential goals. At the same time, 
existing organizational structures are not efficient 
or goal related but, rather, are “treaties” reflecting 
the results of past agency battles over policies. 
Thus, when reorganizations are launched, the 
scars of past agency battles can rise to the fore 
again, rallying subsystem actors who stand to lose 
access, influence, and power. In doing so, they can 
delay or derail implementation of presidential 
goals (Seidman 1998), as well as other ongoing 
agency programs. Consequently, when appointees 
try to reorganize in order to implement presiden- 
tial agendas administratively, they are, in effect, 
trying to reorganize congressional oversight sys- 
tems as well. Hence, even if successful, reorgani- 
zations bring little behavioral change as long as 
congressional oversight committees remain the 
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same, as they have since the massive reorganiza- 
tion that created the Department of Homeland 
Security after the 9/11 terrorist attack. 

Moreover, although presidents have intensified 
efforts to politicize the career bureaucracy, politi- 
cization can be problematic. For example, as pres- 
idential loyalists are placed deeper into agencies, 
the relatively lower pay makes it likely that youn- 
ger and more managerially inexperienced persons 
will be appointed. This, in turn, means that they 
will be vulnerable to the strategic and tactical 
mercies of more experienced civil servants, turn 
over more quickly in their positions as they seek 
swift advancement up the hierarchy, and want 
quick accomplishments to boost their chances of 
moving up the chain of command. These traits 
often reduce respect for appointees by careerists 
and create frustration for program managers. 
Finally, the greater the number of political appoin- 
tees in an agency, the greater the levels of hierar- 
chy, and the less control presidents and their 
appointees have over implementation of their pol- 
icy preferences. 

Many of the SES’s aims have also been sorely 
compromised, if not undermined, in the decades 
since. For example, the awarding of bonuses has 
been undercut by both congressional reneging on 
the size of bonuses and subsequent gaming of the 
award system in some agencies. Some presidents 
have used the SES as part of a broader strategy to 
politicize the federal bureaucracy. Most research 
suggests that pay-for-promise has not worked, 
works only under particular circumstances that 
are difficult to bring about in the public service, 
is counterproductive for team-based projects, and 
runs counter to professional norms and public 
service motivation. In addition, federal employees 
eligible to join the service find it increasingly 
unattractive to do so. As such, the diversity of 
the SES needs continuing improvement, salaries 
commensurate with responsibilities and compara- 
ble positions in the private sector, and a more 
appropriate balance between political and career- 
ist influence over policy. At the same time, 
advances in succession planning in the wake of 
an aging SES workforce are critical. 

But perhaps the most decisive constraint on the 
success of these tools is the reality that agencies 
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have multiple actors overseeing agency struc- 
tures, budgets, personnel regulations, and deci- 
sion rules. These include the power of the purse, 
normal oversight and investigations, legislative 
reports that stipulate congressional preferences 
rather than a president’s agenda, and review of 
agency rulemaking. Additionally, were these 
powers not enough, the power of judicial review 
of agency regulations is omnipresent. Nor, in the 
wake of these presidential actions, has the Con- 
gress been shy about passing legislation to 
increase the transparency of agency operations. 

For example, the GPRA of 1993 and the 
GPRA Modernization Act of 2010 both require 
federal agencies and state and local recipients of 
federal funds to engage in strategic planning, 
review progress toward meeting agency goals, 
and report and make use of performance data. 
Policy-specific changes in areas such as welfare 
(the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportu- 
nity Reconciliation Act of 1996) and education 
(the No Child Left Behind Act of 2002 and the 
Race to the Top initiative of 2009) further encour- 
age the use of performance measures that allow 
enhanced congressional oversight of presidential 
initiatives. To these must be added a variety of 
other congressional statutes that open up the 
actions of presidents to congressional scrutiny, 
including the Inspector General Act of 1978 
and the Congressional Review Act of 1996. 
Thus, agencies sometimes are more responsive 
to congressional direction; to multiple principals 
(including the courts) rather than to just presidents 
and their appointees; to interest groups, sub- 
national actors, and local contexts rather than to 
political appointees; and to either the Congress or 
presidents, depending on policy domain (e.g., 
domestic, foreign, or intermestic). 

With partisan polarization rising in Washing- 
ton since the 1980s, the power of presidents to 
bargain with Congress has diminished and has 
pushed them into greater use of the unilateral 
powers they have under the US Constitution. 
These include the use of executive orders, presi- 
dential signing statements, national security direc- 
tives, and (less so) presidential proclamations. 
The second term of the Obama presidency, for 
example, has seen a major, albeit controversial, 
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application of unilateral tools (e.g., regarding 
immigration and climate change). Yet the presi- 
dent’s actions are consistent in many ways (but 
not all) with the way his recent predecessors have 
relied on unilateral tools to advance their policy 
agendas. What is different is the way he has urged 
agencies to look for opportunities to advance his 
priorities within the confines of their existing 
authorizing statutes and in controversial interpre- 
tations of their authority to act that have found 
their way to courts for resolution. 

Evidence exists that first-mover advantages 
occur for presidents when using unilateral powers 
(Howell 2003), but they also have shortcomings. 
Executive orders may require a reprogramming of 
funds that is politically difficult and may harm 
other programs that are valued more by members 
of Congress or the president. Members of Con- 
gress on key oversight committees may effec- 
tively resist them, for example, by not funding 
their implementation. Moreover, executive orders 
can be summarily reversed by their successors. 
In addition, unilateral initiatives are frequently 
challenged as giving inordinate — and even uncon- 
stitutional shifts in — power to presidents. Regard- 
less, they pose significant challenges for federal 
executive management. They can cause disruptive 
stops and starts in policy implementation, incur 
heavier-than-normal congressional and interest 
group scrutiny, and threaten reallocation of 
resources when they fall outside normal budget 
cycles. 


Fiscal Stress, the Gray Dawn, 
and a Blended Federal Workforce 


For several decades, the federal government has 
not been able or willing to raise enough money to 
pay for what it spends. This has produced what 
some scholars have called a movement from a 
“tax state” to a “debt state” to a “consolidated 
state” in the United States (and worldwide) 
wherein financial market preferences and con- 
cerns trump social values of democratic institu- 
tions (Streeck 2014). Downward pressures from 
international financial markets on the visible size 
of governments combined with antitax sentiments 
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and polarized politics in the United States to 
trump fiscal prudence. Unfortunately, this has 
occurred as the responsibilities assigned to federal 
agencies have spiraled, as social problems have 
grown more complex to understand and address, 
and as large numbers of federal civil servants with 
critical skills and institutional memories are 
expected to retire. These factors, along with the 
political ascendancy of neoliberal economics and 
its neomanagerialist equivalent — the New Public 
Management — have produced growing levels of 
contracting out in the federal government over the 
past several decades. 

Overall, the US national debt stood at approx- 
imately $7.3 trillion in 2004, rose to about $10 
trillion in the Great Recession of 2007—2009, was 
$18.2 trillion in late 2015, and was projected to 
reach $21 trillion by 2019. This is the case despite 
economic recovery from the Great Recession, 
lower-than-projected costs in healthcare, and 
across-the-board cuts in the federal budget under 
sequestration (excluding, e.g., entitlement pro- 
grams such as Social Security and Medicare). 
All slowed the rate of annual deficits down some- 
what. Yet factors such as an aging population with 
medical and social service needs, as well as the 
war on terror, mean that structural deficits will 
continue to put the economy — as well as domestic 
agency budgets — at risk. The Congressional Bud- 
get Office estimates that, if no changes are made 
to existing spending and tax revenue trends, the 
federal budget in 2025 will be able to finance only 
interest payments, Medicare, Medicaid, and 
Social Security (Gorman 2012). In the midst of 
these trends, massive income inequities have also 
occurred, to the benefit of the top one percent of 
earners in the country. 

The implications of these budget and social 
equity concerns are profound for federal executive 
management. Stagnant wages for working and 
middle-class workers can lead to greater demands 
for government redress. Structural deficits mean 
that nearly three-quarters of the federal budget are 
in so-called uncontrollable “entitlement” spend- 
ing categories (e.g., Social Security, Medicare, 
and veterans’ pensions) and used to pay off inter- 
est on the national debt. None of these programs 
go through the annual authorization process, as do 
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domestic agency budgets, defense discretionary 
funding, and federal intergovernmental aid. 
Thus, although individual agency budgets may 
increase or decrease, domestic agency operating 
budgets and intergovernmental programs have 
borne the burden of spending cuts over the past 
three decades. 

Congress has also repeatedly put hiring caps on 
federal agencies in an effort to cut costs and fur- 
ther reduce the visible size of the federal govern- 
ment. It is also common for congressional 
proposals not to replace all federal retirees pro- 
jected to leave federal agencies (e.g., hiring one 
person for every two retirees). Approximately 
263,000 federal careerists were 60 years of age 
or older in 2012, and these numbers will continue 
to grow in the years ahead. Moreover, roughly 
650,000 federal workers are in their 50s. Histori- 
cally, federal employees in their late 50s leave 
the civil service soon after becoming retirement 
eligible. In 2016, for example, nearly 45% of 
employees at the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Small Business 
Administration are eligible to retire, while 
two-thirds of all administrative law judges 
reviewing disability claim decisions at the Social 
Security Administration are eligible to do so. 

Consequently, since the 1980s, federal agen- 
cies have had to turn to private and nonprofit 
contractors to compensate for their staffing short- 
comings and deficient skill mix. Contracting was 
also a major ideological staple of conservatives 
and the aforementioned New Public Management. 
These critics portrayed federal agencies as 
monopoly providers of services. Thus, competi- 
tion for contracts would reduce employee costs, as 
well as the total cost of service provision. It would 
also decrease agency inefficiencies, increase 
agency responsiveness to citizens (redefined as 
customers), force agency priority setting, and 
enhance agency learning. Others less critical of 
federal agencies argued that contracting made 
sense under certain circumstances (e.g., when 
agencies could not compete with the private sector 
for talent and when the need for their services was 
temporary or cyclical). 

Contracting quickly expanded from its histori- 
cal focus on buying products from the private 
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sector to include buying services (e.g., providing 
IT services) and even inherently governmental 
functions (e.g., interrogation of terrorist 
prisoners) — to the concern of many. The apogee 
of the contracting movement occurred during the 
George W. Bush administration in the 1990s, with 
contracting consuming approximately a quarter of 
federal discretionary spending (GAO 2006, p. 1). 
However, questions about the claimed benefits of 
contracting out, as well as concerns about service 
quality, have prompted a rethinking of contracting 
out and a movement toward what is known as 
“insourcing” of previously privatized functions 
and services. For example, the Obama adminis- 
tration has tried to insource some previously 
contracted work, with some success at agencies 
such as the Internal Revenue Service, the US 
Army, and the Department of Homeland Security. 
But given underlying trends, it remains likely that 
contracting will be a fact of life for the foreseeable 
future in the federal government, as well as among 
its state and local partners. 

All this offers opportunities for federal agen- 
cies to restructure, resize, and reskill their work- 
forces to comport better with today’s policy and 
implementation needs. Turnover in agencies may 
facilitate IT modernization not embraced by older 
employees, may help abandon dated policies, and 
may make agencies more efficient. However, 
these trends collectively also pose significant 
challenges for federal executive management. 
Notably, they have created recruiting, operational, 
and morale problems for federal agencies. With 
public service sold as performed in both the pri- 
vate and public sectors, and with pay and benefits 
often higher in the former, recruitment of highly 
talented individuals to federal agencies has 
become challenging. 

Operationally, contract monitoring in the fed- 
eral government is woefully inadequate relative to 
the size of the contracting task, risking waste, 
fraud, and abuse. Better monitoring is imperative 
and will involve increased numbers of monitors 
and removal of career disincentives to becoming 
contract monitors. Also in need of addressing are 
the morale challenges that arise from a mixed 
workforce wherein higher-paid private contrac- 
tors work side by side with federal employees. 
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Reform of the Federal Personnel System 


A 2014 report by the prestigious Partnership for 
Public Service argued that the federal civil service 
system was “obsolete and in crisis, and an obsta- 
cle rather than an aid in attracting, hiring, retaining 
and developing top talent.” The most significant 
piece of federal legislation dealing with merit 
today is the aforementioned CSRA of 1978. Spe- 
cific criticisms and reform proposals are multiple 
and come from both friends and foes of activist 
government. 

Some rightly criticize the inflexibility of the 
system and inordinate time delays in hiring, mean- 
ing that top-notch candidates are often lost to the 
private sector. The CSRA made some provisions 
for decentralizing personnel management authority 
to agencies, especially in evaluating and rewarding 
employee performance. But it was during the 1990s 
under the Clinton administration that decentraliza- 
tion of personnel authorities was pushed most 
aggressively by the White House out into agencies 
and programs. Then, in 2002 under the George 
W. Bush administration, the Chief Human Capital 
Officers Act was passed. Among other things, it 
gave “direct-hire authority” to agencies. This meant 
that they could hire outstanding candidates without 
following civil service regulations. Almost imme- 
diately, the rate of direct hiring in agencies tripled, 
and it continues to be very popular. 

Efforts were next made during the Obama 
administration to speed up hiring. For example, 
efforts were made to move toward a “category- 
rating” approach rather than the historic “rule-of- 
three” approach. The former allows agencies to 
avoid having to select from only the three highest- 
scoring applicants. In addition, the administra- 
tion’s Hiring Reform initiative overhauled the 
federal hiring process. Among other things, the 
Office of Personnel Management moved to a 
résumeé-based system, eliminating the “KSA 
essays” (knowledge, skills, and abilities). 
Launched, too, was the Pathways Programs, 
which were designed to recruit new agency talent 
by creating clear pathways to federal service for 
students and recent graduates. Targeted were 
“mission-critical jobs and professional careers 
where there are skill gaps.” 
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A second major criticism of the federal person- 
nel system is that its pay classification position 
system poses obstacles for the hiring and reward 
process. Pay classification systems in the federal 
government originated in the Classification Act of 
1923 and have long dominated public personnel 
management in the United States. They were an 
effort to take power away from corrupt political 
machines and their minions in Congress. The act 
established the principle of classifying similar 
jobs together, standardizing pay for those posi- 
tions, and providing common rating systems for 
performance. It also established the principle of 
rank-in-the-position (rather than in-the-person). 
However, problems in implementing the act led 
to the Classification Act of 1949. This act reduced 
the number of pay systems to two: the GS (general 
schedule)-1 to GS-8 categories for white-collar 
workers and a separate one for blue-collar 
workers. Moreover, levels GS-16 to GS-18 were 
called “supergrades” and were reserved for top 
career civil servants. The CSRA of 1978 elimi- 
nated the then highest three pay grades 
(or “supergrades’’) in the GS system — GS-16 to 
GS-18 — and created the SES. Thus, today, the 
federal GS consists of 15 pay grades for white- 
collar workers, over 450 job categories 
(or “series”), and ten steps for within-grade pay 
increases. 

The GS system has long been criticized as an 
obsolete approach to job and pay classification. In 
a 2002 report, for example, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget identified the GS as a “system 
whose time has come, and gone” (p. 1.). The report 
noted that at the time the Classification Act of 
1949 was enacted, “over 70 percent of Federal 
white-collar jobs consisted of clerical work” that 
was easy to classify (p. 1.). But for decades since, 
“knowledge work” has dominated public employ- 
ment, and these jobs are less well defined and 
distinguishable from others. Prominent critics 
also charge that the rigid nature of the GS system 
impedes organizational change. 

Solutions offered to this problem include 
“broadbanding” — that is, combining and reducing 
the number of pay grades — and eliminating auto- 
matic step increases within GS levels that are 
based on length of service rather than 
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performance. In a 1995 publication, the National 
Academy of Public Administration noted that 
“broader bands allow managers to shift their 
workforce to new roles more easily” (p. 1). 
Broadbanding obviates the need to make fine dis- 
tinctions in levels of job difficulty and responsi- 
bility, and federal managers can play a larger role 
in classification decisions. It also provides recruit- 
ment advantages, as qualified recruits can be 
offered salaries anywhere within the specified 
range rather than only at step one of the position 
grade. Yet another criticism of the GS is that it is 
insufficiently sensitive to the market because of its 
focus on “internal equity” rather than external job 
markets. 

A third major criticism of federal personnel 
management systems is that personnel decisions 
are not well linked to agency missions and trends. 
To remedy this, critics recommend movement 
toward SHCP, especially in the face of the graying 
of the federal workforce. Human capital plans, in 
turn, are defined as a “coordinated set of actions 
aimed at integrating an organization’s culture 
[symbols, norms, and underlying beliefs], organi- 
zation [structure and job roles], people [skill and 
competency levels and potential], and systems 
[human resource management or people-focused 
mechanisms]” (Selden 2009, pp. 20-21). The 
SHCP seeks to link in greater detail for the 
human resource management function the larger 
goals enumerated in the agency’s strategic plan. 

Specifically, SHCP means doing analyses of 
(1) the skill or competency mix that presently 
exists in agencies; (2) the competencies needed 
to effect the plan; (3) the difference between skills 
and competencies needed and those available; 
(4) the short, medium, and long-term (10-year) 
strategies for closing those gaps and aligning 
human capital systems with goals; and (5) the 
status of implementing the plan and adjusting it 
where necessary in light of obstacles that are 
arising and changes in the environment (Selden 
2009, pp. 23—24). This means that the traditional 
responsibilities of personnel specialists in public 
agencies — job and pay classification, hiring, 
discipline, performance evaluation, training, and 
retirement — are consciously integrated with 
agency goals, thus making personnel offices 
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co-workforce planners, collaborators, and part- 
ners with agency leadership. This is a major 
change that has so far met resistance, as human 
resource offices traditionally have been regarded 
as “police officers” protecting merit and as iso- 
lated from programs and their planning. 

Finally, overlaying these challenges is the need 
to improve representation of the racial, ethnic, 
gender, and LGBTQ community among the fed- 
eral workforce and agency contractors. Some 
progress will occur naturally as the pool of 
recruits changes to reflect demographic changes 
underway in the nation. Although the federal gov- 
ernment does better than the private sector as a 
whole in representing groups that have been dis- 
criminated against in the United States, it still 
needs higher levels of representation in the upper 
management and, as noted, in the SES. Thus, 
concerted efforts will have to be made by federal 
agencies to identify and hire qualified minorities 
and women, retain them, and ensure advancement 
opportunities for them. Diversity management 
skills will also have to be valued in federal exec- 
utive management given cultural differences 
among federal employees. 

This is not merely an exercise in social engi- 
neering. Not only does it not make sense to limit 
the federal governments’ recruiting pool of appli- 
cants for non-job-related reasons. Researchers 
also find mixed evidence of a positive relationship 
between the percentage of women and minorities 
in agencies and agency responsiveness to the 
needs of women and minorities. Mixed evidence 
also exists that the higher the proportion of minor- 
ities and women in some agencies, the higher the 
perceptions of service quality for relevant groups 
(e.g., rape victims). Greater diversity has also 
been linked to better agency outcomes for histor- 
ically disadvantaged groups (e.g., school gradua- 
tion rates). 


The Race to Keep Up with Technology 


Today’s federal managers are faced with both 
the promises and pitfalls of the revolution in IT, 
social media, artificial intelligence, geographic 
information system (GIS) technology, and “Big 
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Data” mining. In theory, the information age has 
tremendous potential to improve agency manage- 
ment and to target resource expenditures better 
through statistical analyses and GIS applications, 
for more “evidence-based” policymaking and for 
greater cross-agency collaboration and data shar- 
ing (e.g., through “enterprise management” soft- 
ware). As a former chief financial officer and 
assistant secretary for administration at the US 
Treasury Department writes: 


With investments in new technology over the past 
decade such as Enterprise Resource Planning (ERP) 
solutions, agencies are now capturing the necessary 
data to understand agency performance. This data, 
combined with the emergence of advanced, predic- 
tive analytic technology and a focus on change 
management and execution, is enabling agencies 
to meet these efficiency challenges head on. They 
are starting to recognize how data-driven efficien- 
cies can achieve targeted savings and better service 
delivery at a scale large enough to absorb cuts and 
sustain mission capabilities. (Quehl 2014) 


They also make the consequences of managers’ 
actions more transparent to citizens, something to 
which they are not accustomed. In advancing the 
“open data movement,” for instance, the Obama 
administration has sought to improve the respon- 
siveness and timeliness of agencies to Freedom of 
Information Act requests, as well as to release 
hundreds of thousands of agency data for citizens 
and interest groups to analyze. 

Prior research on e-government, IT, and social 
media initiatives in public agencies identifies 
some successes but also suggests that reaping the 
potentially immense benefits of these technolo- 
gies has been quite challenging. For instance, the 
most common use of e-government has been shar- 
ing information and allowing service transactions 
rather than collaboration or civic deliberation. 
Moreover, most IT applications have focused on 
monitoring the status quo to make it run better. 
Also, because the quantitative measures used in IT 
systems simplify real-world complexity, they can 
narrow policymakers’ focus to policy problems 
that are quantifiable and for which data are avail- 
able. Finally, both privacy and cybersecurity 
issues also arise. Daily attacks by hackers on 
government agencies and their private sector part- 
ners, as well as major security breaches at federal 
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agencies, have occurred. The latter include devas- 
tating breaches in 2015 at the Office of Personnel 
Management where personnel information, 
including security clearances for 21.5 million 
employees, was stolen. Breaches also occurred 
in 2014 at the US Department of State where 
Russian-backed hackers jumped for 6 months 
between State Department and White House 
unclassified email systems. Indeed, national secu- 
rity vulnerabilities are immense. At the Pentagon, 
seven million digital devices are connected to 
military data or weaponry, further increasing the 
vulnerability of its systems to hackers. 

In addition, despite the benefits of social media 
for connecting with citizens, federal agencies 
have to become more adept in its use. As illus- 
trated during such recent catastrophes as Hurri- 
cane Sandy and the Boston Marathon bombings, 
social media offers public managers a way to 
connect quickly and directly with citizens. As 
such, the “future of public-sector communication 
lies in clouds and ether — Twitter, Facebook, 
Instagram, Pinterest and their ilk” (Walters 
2014). At the same time, the ascendancy of social 
media has also opened federal agencies to greater 
scrutiny, along with unfounded rumors and inac- 
curate information about their operations that 
spread quickly throughout the blogosphere. As 
such, it requires constant monitoring and response 
by federal agencies. 

Similar issues arise in the use of GIS technol- 
ogy in the government. On the positive side, GIS 
is being used for planning and community devel- 
opment, environmental protection, integrated 
public safety, infrastructure management, trans- 
portation planning/modeling, assessments, facil- 
ity siting, vehicle routing, permitting/licensing, 
election management, and parcel/real estate man- 
agement. On the negative side, issues related to 
democratic governance arise, including the same 
privacy and social equity issues that federal man- 
agers have to struggle with in the IT and social 
media areas. 

Given Moore’s law that the information pro- 
cessing capacity of computers doubles every 
2 years, dealing with the privacy, income redistri- 
bution, social equity, and possible distortion of 
political power, technology is likely to be a 
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persistent agenda item in federal executive man- 
agement. However, federal agencies are not keep- 
ing pace with the technology revolution and often 
lag considerably behind. This is happening 
despite increased funding by the Obama adminis- 
tration, aggressive IT marketing campaigns by 
consultants and social media companies, and the 
Obama administration’s cybersecurity “sprint” 
effort in 2015. Stressed in the process has been 
the need for strategic IT planning, as well as 
efforts to move federal agencies toward the 
Cloud and away from outdated and hacker- 
vulnerable IT “legacy” systems. 

Difficulties in keeping pace with the 
information revolution stem from several sources. 
Part of the problem has been IT purchasing and 
contracting snafus such as those at the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, and the Centers for Medicare and Med- 
icaid Services. But so, too, has Congress 
contributed to the situation through persistent 
underfunding of IT and cybersecurity purchases. 
For instance, according to two reports from the 
inspector general at the Defense Department, the 
Obama administration’s Cyber Mission Force 
teams at the Pentagon need a substantial increase 
in funding to do their job effectively. Moreover, 
pressure on agencies to move away from IT leg- 
acy systems and migrate their data to the Cloud for 
cost savings and better cybersecurity has often 
been opposed by federal managers. 


A Future of Competing Pressures 
for Managerial Change 


As the preceding summarizes, formidable pres- 
sures have existed on federal executive manage- 
ment reform. They are likely to continue in the 
foreseeable future. Federal agencies are — and will 
continue to be — asked to (1) reconceptualize the 
purpose of their organizations; (2) redefine the 
hierarchical models that have passed for adminis- 
trative rationality in most agencies in favor of 
decentralization of authority and networked gover- 
nance; (3) reconnect with citizens, many of whom 
feel estranged from government; (4) reengage 
scarce resources from lower to higher priorities; 
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(5) recapitalize human resources in a tough politi- 
cal and fiscal environment; and (6) do these things 
while revitalizing a sense of common purpose 
informed by ethical, legal, and democratic consti- 
tutional values (Durant 2014). 

As such, effective federal executive manage- 
ment in the future will depend on leaders (who, 
because of decentralization, can exist at all 
levels of agencies) honing six interrelated but 
analytically distinct sets of skills (see Durant 
2014). Aside from those associated with their 
professional specialties, these skills are (1) ana- 
lytical, (2) systemic, (3) technological, (4) strate- 
gic, (5) institutional, and (6) legal, constitutional, 
and ethical. Thinking analytically means that 
leaders must have methodological, econometric, 
performance measurement, and statistical skills. 
These are imperative to interpret accurately the 
quality and utility of research, data analytics, 
and performance measures in an era where 
evidence-based decision making and outcome- 
based management are expected to inform pol- 
icy and program design, implementation, and 
evaluation. But analytical skills go far beyond 
leaders being critical consumers of data-based 
research; executive leaders must be able to 
engage skillfully in “evidence, argument, and 
persuasion” within their agency, with agency 
stakeholders (e.g., congressional oversight com- 
mittees and issue network members), and with 
the public (Majone 1989). 

Persistently honing and refining their ability 
to think systemically can give leaders a competi- 
tive edge in the policy and administrative 
marketplace — especially in today’s networked 
state. This means asking themselves, “Who has 
to do what, in what ways, with what resources 
(human and financial capital), under what political 
or economic constraints, and with success mea- 
sured in what way(s)?” Leaders must also have 
skills in identifying or participating in opportuni- 
ties for partnering, negotiating over the terms of a 
partnership, holding the partnership together (due 
to a tendency for them to atrophy over time), and 
keeping partners and subordinates from leaving 
and focused on goals. 

Executive leaders must also have a working 
knowledge of the opportunities, challenges, and 
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caveats of today’s technological revolution. They 
need not be technology experts, unless that is their 
area of expertise. However, they must be savvy 
enough to realize the potential of new technology, 
rather than see it as a threat. Otherwise, federal 
agencies will miss out on the ability of data mining 
and data analytics to reveal patterns of needs or 
administrative shortcomings previously unknown 
or unspoken of in agencies, to provide greater 
efficiencies and effectiveness in service delivery, 
and to garner greater levels of accountability. But 
more than technical familiarity is needed; leaders 
must understand the strategic and tactical advan- 
tages and caveats of these technologies noted 
above, as well as the challenges in training sub- 
ordinates to cope with them and citizens to navi- 
gate them easily. Also necessary will be an ability 
to reconnect with citizens. They will have to do so 
whether or not they want to in a social media age 
where citizens’ iPhones rather than “old news 
media” can reveal agency shortcomings (major or 
minor, intentional or unintentional) to millions in a 
highly litigious society. 

All of which lead to a need for executive 
leaders who continually refine their ability to 
think strategically. Acting strategically involves 
an adroit linking of all the other skills discussed, 
as well as skills in strategic planning and strategic 
management. It also means having the skills — 
amid all the political and administrative con- 
straints facing them — to align the activities of 
their business (e.g., central budgeting and person- 
nel offices), program (e.g., drug enforcement), 
and technology units (e.g., IT acquisition office) 
so that they reinforce each other to advance 
agency goals. Likewise, they must work to ensure 
that existing incentive structures reinforce these 
goals. Finally, in adopting new strategic policies 
or using administrative strategies from the private 
sector, a strategy of “trust but verify” must always 
be kept in mind. One-size-fits-all proposals for 
administrative reform typically work in some 
administrative situations but not in others (e.g., 
planning, programming, and budgeting system). 

Relatedly, thinking institutionally means that, 
amid the rush of political pressures, change is not 
good if it undermines the organizational essence 
or mission of the agency or program. Political 
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pressures for change often imply that the legacy 
inherited by current employees has no value 
because “things have changed.” Sometimes this 
is true but other times it is not. When not true, 
effective leadership means maintaining the insti- 
tutional integrity of one’s organization in the face 
of threats or explaining to subordinates how 
change will still protect that integrity. Institu- 
tional thinking also means leaders taking what 
they have inherited from their predecessors, 
adapting it to new and evolving challenges, and 
ensuring that the essence of that heritage is 
not lost (Heclo 2008). 

Even if executive leaders hone the preceding 
skills to perfection, their success can be jeopar- 
dized without a strong sense of their /egal, consti- 
tutional, and ethical obligations as public 
servants. They must know what their agencies 
are — and are not — legally authorized to do. 
They must have a degree of constitutional literacy 
as well. Without it, agency employees can be held 
personally liable for failing to protect constitu- 
tional rights that they should have known about 
(e.g., substantive and due process rights). How- 
ever, leaders must do more than this. They must 
leaven their activities with a sense of ethics. Ethics 
does not mean merely following the rules; one can 
follow all organizational rules and still do harm. 
Such an instrumental mindset says, in effect, “As 
long as I didn’t do anything wrong, I must have 
done right” (Gawthrop 1998, p. 153). It also 
reduces federal executive management to an 
immediate objective and its means. Lost is the 
ennobling purpose those means serve in helping 
to ensure a democratic republic. No less is 
expected of federal executive managers. 
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Synonyms 


Federal governing bodies; General government 


Definition 


The word “government” actually does not have a 
single appropriate equivalent in Russian. 
Depending on the context, this term should be 
translated into Russian in different ways. 

In the sense of a pattern of governing, a single 
word will be inappropriate in Russian: to speak 
about the “government,” a conventional construc- 
tion “form of ruling,” or “organization of state 
authority,” should be used. 

The most widely used Russian analogue of the 
“government” is the word “pravitel’stvo,” mean- 
ing the governing entity (Khabrieva 2005). How- 
ever, three different notions can refer to such 
entity: a certain body vested with executive pow- 
ers, the executive as a system of bodies, and the 
whole system of governmental bodies (legislative, 
executive, and judiciary ones). 

Currently, in Russian official language, the 
said term refers to certain collegial executive 
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bodies (e.g., the “Government of the Russian Fed- 
eration,” former federal “Council of Ministers”). 
In order to designate the executive as a whole or a 
level of government (1.e., a group of governmental 
bodies, considered collectively), a collocation is 
used that sounds quite strangely in English if 
translated directly. For instance, the federal exec- 
utive system is cumbersomely named the “federal 
bodies of executive power.” 

Reasoning from the mentioned issues, the 
term “federal government of Russia” shall be 
used hereinafter for the whole national system 
of governing bodies, including the legislative, 
the executive, and the judiciary. The collocation 
“Government of the Russian Federation” shall 
in its turn be used to designate the collegial 
executive body specified in the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation. Thus, the Government 
of the Russian Federation is officially just a 
single body from among some 70 bodies that 
refer to the federal executive and from among 
about 2,800 federal bodies (auxiliary bodies not 
included) that the Russian federal government 
comprises. These are the President of the Rus- 
sian Federation (see » Head of the State and 
Public Administration, Russia), the Federal 
Assembly (the parliament of the Russian Feder- 
ation), the said some 70 executive bodies, and 
over 2,700 federal courts. 


Introduction: Separation of Powers at 
the Federal Level of Government 


The idea of separation of powers had been 
implemented quite specifically in the Russian Fed- 
eration (Shevtsov 2004). Russia constitutionally 
recognizes the separation of powers among the 
principles of governance on both federal and 
regional levels since 1992. However, this principle 
had never been implemented explicitly. Before the 
Constitution of 1993 came into force, the Russian 
Federation by construction of the federal govern- 
ment possessed some features of a parliamentary 
republic and later (since the establishment of the 
office of directly elected President of the Russian 
Federation in 1991) of a parliamentary-presidential 
republic. The then-current federal parliament, the 
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Supreme Soviet (Supreme Council) of the Russian 
Federation, since the constitutional amendment of 
27 October 1989 came into force, had been elected 
indirectly. Its formation had been entrusted to the 
popularly elected Congress of People’s Deputies of 
the Russian Federation. 

Besides formation of the Supreme Council 
and electing of its presiding officials, this super- 
organ, consisting of over 1,000 deputies, had the 
powers to elect the Constitutional Court of the 
Russian Federation; to approve the nominees for 
the Procurator-General (Attorney General, or 
Prosecutor General) of the Russian Federation, 
the Chairman of the Supreme Court of the Rus- 
sian Federation, and the Chairman of the Higher 
Arbitration Court of the Russian Federation; to 
dismiss the President of the Russian Federation; 
to adopt a Constitution of the Russian Federa- 
tion and to amend it; to determine internal and 
foreign policies of the Russian Federation; and 
to abrogate decisions enacted by the Supreme 
Council and by the President of the Russian 
Federation. 

Obviously, such concentration of powers in a 
single body did not accord with the principle of 
their separation. Actually, Russia of the early 1990s 
was a “superparliamentary” republic, given the 
facts that the Congress of People’s Deputies of 
the Russian Federation was a parliamentary-style 
body, and the Supreme Council of the Russian 
Federation was “the organ of the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies” according to Art. 107 of the Con- 
stitution (Basic Law) of the Russian Federation. 

The current Constitution of the Russian Feder- 
ation enacted in 1993 proclaims the principle of 
separation of powers as well. Its Art. 10 reads that 
“state power in the Russian Federation shall be 
exercised on the basis of its division into legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial.” Under this Constitu- 
tion the system of separation of powers looks 
more balanced. However, in fact it provides for 
significant concentration of powers, this time, the 
superorgan is the head of the Russian state that 
possesses enough powers to exercise considerable 
influence upon all branches of the general govern- 
ment, as well as on the regional governments 
(see > Head of the State and Public Administra- 
tion, Russia). 
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Federal Parliament 


Since 1993 the federal parliament is constitution- 
ally named the Federal Assembly. It is a bicameral 
institution comprised of the Council of the Feder- 
ation, the upper chamber, and the State Duma, the 
lower chamber. It is a successor of the Supreme 
Soviet (Supreme Council) of the Russian Federa- 
tion, either bicameral since 1991. 

Art. 94 of the Constitution of the Russian Fed- 
eration calls the Federal Assembly the representa- 
tive and legislative body of the Russian 
Federation. However, actually the Federal Assem- 
bly has no significant features that would allow 
calling it a full-fledged governmental body. As 
contrasted to the Supreme Council of the Russian 
Federation, the chambers of the Federal Assembly 
have neither common officials nor powers. The 
Federal Assembly does not hold common ses- 
sions or joint sittings (except for hearing the mes- 
sages of the President of the Russian Federation, 
messages of the Constitutional Court of the Rus- 
sian Federation, and speeches of the leaders of 
foreign states) and cannot issue decisions. Tech- 
nically, the term “Federal Assembly” serves to 
designate two separate governmental bodies, the 
State Duma and the Council of the Federation. 

In the strict sense, the Federal Assembly is not 
even a legislative body. As mentioned, it is not 
empowered to issue any legal acts. Federal laws, 
federal constitutional laws, and laws on amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the Russian Federa- 
tion are not acts of the Federal Assembly. They are 
attributed to the Russian Federation as a whole, 
while the Federal Assembly is not entitled to 
represent the Federation. Thus, it would be rea- 
sonable to say that currently in the Russian law the 
word “legislative” stands for the institution that 
takes part in federal legislation but does not 
encompass the whole legislative process. At the 
same time, the law does not institutionalize the 
body responsible for complete legislative cycle. 
Actually, the federal law-maker in Russia is a 
composite institution consisting of, normally, 
three bodies, 1.e., the State Duma, the Council of 
the Federation, and the President of the Russian 
Federation. For the cases of constitutional amend- 
ments, the legislatures of the constituent units of 
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the Russian Federation can be regarded as parts of 
the federal parliament as well. 

Surprisingly, legislative identity of the Council 
of the Federation and the State Duma as separate 
bodies is doubtful as well. The Constitution of the 
Russian Federation lists main powers of each 
chamber of the Federal Assembly. According to 
Art. 102 of the Constitution, jurisdiction of the 
Council of the Federation includes approval of 
changes in borders between constituent entities 
of the Russian Federation, approval of presiden- 
tial decrees on the introduction of martial law and 
of a state of emergency, deciding on the possibility 
of using the Armed Forces of the Russian Feder- 
ation abroad, calling an election of the President 
of the Russian Federation, impeachment of the 
President of the Russian Federation, appointment 
of judges of the Constitutional Court and of 
the Supreme Court of the Russian Federation, 
appointment and dismissal of the Procurator- 
General of the Russian Federation and his depu- 
ties, and appointment and dismissal of Deputy 
Chairman and half of the auditors of the Accounts 
Chamber. On the issues referred to its jurisdiction, 
the Council of the Federation adopts resolutions. 

Jurisdiction of the State Duma includes granting 
an assent to the appointment of the Chairman of the 
Government of the Russian Federation by the Pres- 
ident of the Russian Federation, vote of confidence 
in the Government of the Russian Federation, hear- 
ing of annual reports of the Government of the 
Russian Federation, appointment and dismissal of 
the Chairman of the Central Bank of the Russian 
Federation, appointment and dismissal of the 
Chairman and half of the auditors of the Accounts 
Chamber of the Russian Federation, appointment 
and dismissal of the Commissioner for human 
rights, proclamation of amnesty, and bringing an 
accusation against the President of the Russian 
Federation for his impeachment (Art. 102 of the 
Constitution). On the issues within its jurisdiction, 
the State Duma issues resolutions as well. 

Thus, by the nature of their jurisdiction, each 
chamber of the Federal Assembly, as well as the 
latter taken as a whole, turns out to be rather an 
administrative than a legislative body. 

Constitutional provisions regarding proce- 
dures of formation of both chambers of the 
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Federal Assembly are very fragmentary. Surpris- 
ingly, the Constitution of the Russian Federation 
tells much more about procedures of formation of 
the federal executive rather than about the ones 
relating to the federal parliament. 

The Constitution of the Russian Federation 
reads that the State Duma consists of 450 popu- 
larly elected deputies (citizens aged 21 are con- 
sidered to be eligible). The Council of the 
Federation according to the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation of 1993 is a chamber of the 
regions. Constituent entities of the Russian Fed- 
eration enjoy equal representation in it. Each 
region delegates two representatives (one coming 
from the legislature and the other from the exec- 
utive). Besides, according to the constitutional 
amendment of 2014, the President of the Russian 
Federation can appoint up to 17 “representatives 
of the Russian Federation” as additional members 
of the Council of the Federation (none appointed 
heretofore). 

However, the Constitution does not indicate 
neither the voting system that should be used at 
the parliamentary elections nor the way the Coun- 
cil of the Federation should be formed. Conse- 
quently, these matters of apparently constitutional 
significance are decided upon by the federal leg- 
islator. As a result, legal provisions regarding 
formation of both chambers of the federal parlia- 
ment in Russia are much less stable in Russia that 
in most federal or regional states. 

Since 1993, the electoral system at federal par- 
liamentary elections had undergone a long series 
of reforms. The first deputies of the State Duma 
according to transitional provisions of the Consti- 
tution and to the regulations approved by the 
Presidential Decree No. 1400 dd. 21 September 
1993, on the constitutional reform, were elected 
for a term of 2 years. Since 1995 elections for a 4- 
year term had been held four times consecutively. 
Finally, the constitutional amendment of 2008 
increased the deputies’ term to 5 years (this pro- 
vision was applied for the first time at the 2011 
elections). The voting system had been subjected 
to changes as well. Until 2007 half of 450 deputies 
had been being elected in majority voted circuits, 
and the rest by proportional voting. The Federal 
Law No. 51-FZ dd. 18 May 2005, “On Elections 
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of the Deputies of the State Duma of the Federal 
Assembly of the Russian Federation,” established 
pure proportional representation (this system had 
been applied at the elections of 2007 and 2011). 
Since 2016, a mixed electoral system is being 
used again under the Federal Law No. 20-FZ 
dd. 22 February 2014, “On Elections of the Dep- 
uties of the State Duma of the Federal Assembly 
of the Russian Federation.” 

The formation procedure for the Council of the 
Federation had been specified the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation only in respect of its first 
convocation. The concluding and transitional pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 1993 stipulated that 
members of the Council of the Federation of the 
first convocation should be elected by popular 
vote and should serve the term of 2 years. 
The Constitution did not even indicate if the sub- 
sequent convocations should be elected or 
appointed. According to the Art. 96 of the Con- 
stitution, the rules for forming the Council of the 
Federation in respect of subsequent convocations 
should be introduced by the Federal Law. These 
rules passed through numerous reforms. As of 
2016, the third Federal Law “On the Procedure 
for the Formation of the Council of the Federation 
of the Federal Assembly of the Russian Federa- 
tion” is in effect. 

The first Federal Law with this title 
(No. 192-FZ dd. 5 December 1995) occupied a 
single page of text. It did not even provide for 
residential qualification and age requirements for 
the members of this chamber of the federal 
Parliament. This laconic act stipulated that 
every constituent unit would be represented by 
its chief executive and by the chairman of 
the regional legislature. A representative of the 
two-chambered regional legislature was to be 
decided upon by the chambers themselves. 

The second Federal Law “On the Procedure for 
the Formation of the Council of the Federation of 
the Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation” 
(No. 113-FZ dd. 5 August 2000) established new 
provisions that ended direct involvement of 
regional politicians into the federal policy. 

According to the said Law, a representative of 
the regional legislature should had been elected to 
the Council of the Federation by this legislature 
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upon the proposal of its chairman (the term of 
office being equal to the term that he was popu- 
larly elected for). A representative of the regional 
executive should had been appointed by the 
higher official of the constituent entity of the 
Russian Federation for the term of office thereof 
(this appointment could be vetoed by a two-thirds 
majority of the deputies of the regional legisla- 
ture). Both the legislature and the higher official of 
the region had the right to recall their representa- 
tives in the Council of the Federation under the 
amending Law No. 109-FZ dd. 4 August 2001, to 
the Federal Law No. 3-FZ dd. 8 May 1994, “On 
the Status of a Member of the Council of the 
Federation and on the Status of a Deputy of the 
State Duma of the Federal Assembly of the Rus- 
sian Federation.” 

Besides deprivation of parliamentary immu- 
nity and decrease of regional influence on federal 
decision-making, removal of higher officials of 
constituent entities of the Russian Federation 
from the Council of the Federation had quite a 
practical substantiation. Holding of both a federal 
and a regional office affected execution of the 
incumbent duties adversely. The senators had to 
be on the move between these offices, thus having 
no time to consider neither the federal nor the 
regional affairs. 

The said Law set some requirements for enter- 
ing upon office of a member of the Council of the 
Federation that remain unchanged till the present 
moment. This office could be occupied by a citi- 
zen of the Russian Federation, who has neither 
citizenship of a foreign state nor the right to per- 
manently reside in a foreign state. A candidate had 
to be at least 30 years old. 

The next significant change in the composition 
of the Council of the Federation occurred without 
amending the legislation devoted to its formation 
procedure directly. The new rules for getting into 
office of the higher official of the constituent 
entity of the Russian Federation, established by 
the Federal Law No. 159-FZ dd. 11 December 
2004 (see Regional Executives, Russia), 
together with the Federal Laws “On Political 
Parties” and “On the Basic Guarantees of the 
Russian Citizens’ Electoral Rights and the Right 
to Participate in Referenda,” predetermined the 
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future convocations of the Council of the Federa- 
tion to a great extent (and thus affected its deci- 
sions and its political role in general). 

The said Law was followed by the amendment 
No. 160-FZ dd. 16 December 2004, to the Federal 
Law “On the Status of a Member of the Council of 
the Federation and on the Status of a Deputy of the 
State Duma of the Federal Assembly of the Rus- 
sian Federation.” This amendment further ruined 
the senators’ attachment to the regions they were 
supposed to represent. It stipulated that the recall 
of a member of Council of the Federation could 
occur upon the proposal of its Chairman (the 
speaker’) only. The regional legislatures there- 
fore lost control even over their own delegates. 

The amending Law No. 189-FZ dd. 21 July 
2007 was destined to enhance the said attachment, 
which had become almost unnoticeable by that 
time. It required that the member of the Council 
of the Federation must had resided in the region he 
was representing, for at least 10 years in the 
ageregate. This provision did not extend over 
then-current senators and, besides, over military 
and law-enforcement service nominees. Never- 
theless, this provision was abrogated since 1 Jan- 
uary 2011 by the Federal Law No. 21-FZ 
dd. 14 February 2009. 

The said Law amended both the Federal Law 
“On the Status of a Member of the Council of the 
Federation and the Status of a Deputy of the State 
Duma of the Federal Assembly of the Russian 
Federation” and the Federal Law “On the Proce- 
dure for the Formation of the Council of the Fed- 
eration of the Federal Assembly of the Russian 
Federation.” This amendment stipulated two 
ambiguous rearrangements. 

Firstly, it restored the provision for the recall of 
a member of Council of the Federation by the 
regional legislature and by the higher official to 
its original version, having removed the Chairman 
of the chamber from the procedure of deciding 
upon this matter. Simultaneously the said amend- 
ment deprived regional legislatures of the right to 
veto the appointments made by the chief executive 
of the constituent entity of the Russian Federation. 

Secondly, having repealed the said residential 
requirement, it narrowed the circle of prospective 
nominees for election by the regional legislature 
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or for appointment by the chief executive of the 
constituent entity of the Russian Federation in 
some other way. According to the said Law, such 
nominees should have been chosen either among 
deputies of the electing legislature or among dep- 
uties of the councils of municipalities located 
within the same constituent entity. On 5 October 
2011, these categories of deputies were extended. 
According to the amending Law No. 264-FZ to 
the Federal Law “On the Procedure for the For- 
mation of the Council of the Federation of the 
Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation,” a 
deputy of the State Duma of the Federal Assembly 
could also be nominated for election or appoint- 
ment for the office of a senator. 

Despite the mentioned attempts to maintain 
responsibility of the members of Council of the 
Federation to their constituent entities, it is quite 
natural that the Council of the Federation tended 
to lose its political independence and significance. 
As a result of this, some experts even suggested to 
abolish the Council of the Federation, thus 
reverting Russia to one-chambered parliament. 
However, restitution of regional chief executives’ 
elections in 2012 abruptly ended these specula- 
tions (see > Regional Executives, Russia). 

The third Federal Law “On the Procedure for 
the Formation of the Council of the Federation of 
the Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation” 
(No. 229-FZ dd. 3 December 2012) had fixed a 
compromise ensuring a slight enhancement of 
political role of the Council of the Federation. 

Since said Law came into force in 2013, the 
regional legislatures elect their delegates to the 
Council of the Federation. The candidates can be 
nominated by the chairman of the regional legis- 
lature, by any faction, and by a group of deputies 
numbering not less than one-fifth of their total 
number. These candidates should be members of 
the legislature of the constituent entity that they 
intend to represent in the Council of the Federa- 
tion. This rule does not apply to the members of 
the Council of the Federation, delegated by the 
regional executive. These are appointed by higher 
officials of constituent entities of the Russian Fed- 
eration, as earlier. However, the names of the 
candidates for such appointment should be fixed 
at the election of the higher official of every 
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constituent entity. Every candidate for the office 
of the regional chief executive should nominate 
three candidates for the office of the member of 
the Council of the Federation. Therefore, the 
voters indirectly approve these potential nomi- 
nees. Every eligible person has a right to become 
a nominee of a single candidate only. Besides 
meeting the requirements mentioned above, all 
candidates should have stainless reputation and 
be residents in the regions they are about to rep- 
resent, for not less than 5 years. This provision 
had been modified by the amending Federal Law 
No. 196-FZ dd. 28 June 2014. The latter stipu- 
lated that in order to be eligible a nominee should 
be a resident in his region for either 5 consequent 
years directly preceding his election or appoint- 
ment or 20 years altogether. This requirement, 
obviously, should not be applied to the members 
of the Council of the Federation that can be 
appointed by the federal President as the “repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Federation.” However, 
no provisions regarding such members have yet 
appeared in the Federal Law “On the Procedure 
for the Formation of the Council of the Federation 
of the Federal Assembly of the Russian 
Federation.” 


Federal Executive 


According to Art. 110, para. 1 of the Constitution 
of the Russian Federation, executive power shall 
be exercised by the Government of the Russian 
Federation. Under Constitution, it consists of the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairmen, and federal minis- 
ters. The presiding member of the Government, 
the Chairman (unofficially, the Prime-Minister), 
shall be appointed by the President of the Rus- 
sian Federation with the consent of the State 
Duma of the Federal Assembly. After being 
appointed, the Chairman proposes the nominees 
for the offices of his deputies and of the federal 
ministers. All these officials are being appointed 
and dismissed by the President of the Russian 
Federation. 

Apart from the Government of the Russian 
Federation, executive bodies of three types cur- 
rently exist at the federal level. According to the 
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Decree of the President of the Russian Federation 
No. 314 dd. 9 March 2004, “On the System and 
Structure of the Federal Executive Bodies,” these 
are federal ministries, federal services, and federal 
agencies. The first are designed primarily to elab- 
orate public policies and to perform normative 
regulation within a specific sector. Most federal 
services operate as controlling and supervisory 
bodies, while some perform functions referring 
to national security and defense. Finally, federal 
agencies provide public services and administer 
federal estates. 

The bodies of all three types can be formed 
under either Government of the Russian Federa- 
tion or the President of the Russian Federation. 
Most federal services and federal agencies are 
hierarchically dependent on the ministries, 
though some are subordinate directly to the 
Government or to the President. Currently over 
50 federal ministries, services, and agencies are 
under jurisdiction of the Government, while the 
President of the Russian Federation supervises 
20 of such bodies. However, the latter include 
such key institutions, as the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Min- 
istry of Justice, the Ministry of Defense, the 
Ministry of Emergencies, the Federal Security 
Service, the Federal Guarding Service, and the 
Military Intelligence Service. This makes the 
President of the Russian Federation the actual 
leader of federal executive, especially taken 
together with two other facts: 


e The constitutional procedure of the Govern- 
ment formation makes this body a presidential 
creature, on the whole. 

e Numerical composition of the Government of 
the Russian Federation (including number of 
Deputy Chairmen of the Government) is 
decided upon by the President, and the whole 
system of federal ministries, services, and 
agencies is set by the Head of the state as 
well (see > Head of the State and Public 
Administration, Russia). 


Thus, in fact, the Government of the Russian 
Federation is neither the only possessor of federal 
executive powers nor the chief executive body of 
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the Federation. More accurately, it should be 
named the institution that takes decisions on 
majority of administrative issues within the fed- 
eral jurisdiction, but not on the most vital for the 
state (these are the prerogative of the President). 
According to the Constitution of the Russian Fed- 
eration, the Government of the Russian Federa- 
tion shall: 


e Draw up a federal budget, submit it to the State 
Duma, ensure its execution, and submit to the 
State Duma a report on it 

e Submit to the State Duma annual record of its 
performance 

e Ensure implementation of a unified financial, 
credit and monetary, cultural, science, educa- 
tional, health, social, and environmental policy 
in Russia 

e Administer federal estate 

e Carry out measures to ensure defensive capac- 
ity, state security, rule of law, human rights and 
freedoms, protection of property and public 
order, crime control, and implementation of 
foreign policy of the Russian Federation 


Besides, the Government of the Russian Fed- 
eration is the smallest of the federal executive 
bodies. As of 2016, it consists of 31 members, 
while the central apparatuses of a number of spe- 
cialized executive bodies exceed 1,000 public 
servants. Moreover, most of such bodies have 
regional and even subregional departments 
where dozens of thousands of federal employees 
may serve (e.g., the number of such employees 
serving in territorial-based subdivisions of the 
single Federal Tax Service exceeds 100,000). 


Federal Judiciary 
The federal judiciary comprises three branches: 


e Regular courts that hear typical civil, criminal, 
administrative, and other cases 

e Courts of arbitration that resolve economic 
disputes and some other cases 

e The single Constitutional Court of the Russian 
Federation that hears cases on verification of 
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constitutionality of federal and regional laws, 
by-laws, etc., resolves disputes on jurisdiction 
between governmental bodies, and gives its 
interpretation of the Constitution of the Rus- 
sian Federation 


The subsystem of regular federal courts 
includes two basic tiers: 


e District courts (about 2,500 throughout Russia) 
that hear the cases as courts of the first instance 
and the appeals against decisions of the justices 
of the peace (that are considered to be regional 
justices) 

e Eighty five courts in the regional capitals 
(including the ones titled “supreme courts” of 
the republics) 


Besides, about 150 military courts exist that 
discharge functions of regular courts over the 
military servants. 

The subsystem of the arbitration courts includes 
three tiers: 


e Over 80 region-level courts 
e Twenty-one appellate courts 
e Ten cassation courts 


Besides, specialized federal courts are pro- 
vided for by the federal legislation. Up to date, 
one federal court of this kind had been created. 
This is the Intellectual Rights Court established in 
December 2011 that refers to the subsystem of 
arbitration courts. 

Both subsystems (of regular federal courts and 
arbitration courts) are headed by the Supreme 
Court of the Russian Federation that serves as 
the higher instance for the cases of most catego- 
ries, supervises activity of the lower courts, and 
provides explanations on the issues of court pro- 
ceedings. Until the reform of 2014, the body 
under this title helmed the regular courts only, 
while for the arbitration courts a separate Higher 
Arbitration Court of the Russian Federation oper- 
ated as the upper instance. 

All the mentioned regular federal courts and 
arbitration courts are staffed by federal judges 
totaling 30,000. Under the Constitution of the 
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Russian Federation, all these officials are being 
appointed by the President of the Russian Feder- 
ation. The judges of the Supreme Court (totaling 
170) and of the Constitutional Court of the Rus- 
sian Federation (totaling 19) are being appointed 
by the Council of the Federation upon suggestions 
by the President of the Russian Federation. Thus, 
the President of the Russian Federation possesses 
considerable levers of influence upon the judi- 
ciary as well (Avakyan 2014). 


Conclusions 


The main features of the Russian government at 
the federal level can be reduced to the following 
ones. First, the federal government of Russia, 
though constitutionally divided into branches, 
due to legislative, political, and administrative 
means operates as a consolidated apparatus in 
the recent years. 

Second, the crucial role within this apparatus is 
being played by the President of the Russian Fed- 
eration and by his Administration (see > Head of 
the State and Public Administration, Russia). 

Third, the phenomenon called federal govern- 
ment is by no means restricted to the central 
governmental apparatus. In reality, the federal 
government is dispersed throughout the country 
and encompasses dozens and even hundreds of 
governmental offices in every constituent entity of 
the Russian Federation (see > Constitutional Fed- 
eralism and Public Administration, Russia; 

Multilevel Governance and Public Administra- 
tion, Russia). 
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Definition 


Bill of Rights: the first ten amendments to the 
constitution. The Bill of Rights lists specific pro- 
hibition on governmental power. 

Federal grand jury: a jury of 16—23 jurors, in each 
federal court district, which serves for a term of a 
year and is usually selected from a list of nomi- 
nees offered by the judges in a district. 

Stamp Act: an act regulating stamp duty (a tax on 
the legal recognition of documents). 


Introduction 


The grand jury is an institution that has long played 
a vital role in criminal justice systems, specifically 
as it relates to the indictment and prosecution of 
alleged criminals. The grand jury originated in 
1166, with the enactment of the Assize Clarendon, 
by King Henry II of Britain (McSweeney 2014). 
The Assize Clarendon mandated that a “jury of 
twelve good and lawful men” be periodically con- 
vened, to investigate and inform the king’s justices, 
whether they had knowledge of or suspected com- 
munity members of having committed a crime 
(Segal et al. 1961). Previous to the enactment of 
the Assize Clarendon, the Catholic Church and 
nobility decided criminal cases by means of “trial 
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by ordeal or trial by battle or trial by compurgation” 
(Humard 1941). Subsequent to the enactment of 
the Assize Clarendon, English law adopted an evi- 
dentiary model, in which evidence, assessment, 
and investigation were made by laymen, knights, 
or ordinary freemen, under oath (Hurnard 1941). 
Therefore, the Assize Clarendon had a significant 
impact on trial methods, which would eventually 
evolve into a concept known as trial by jury. Trial 
by jury was officially codified in the Magna Carta 
and recognized by King John in 1215 (Hurnard 
1941). 

The institution of the grand jury and the con- 
cept of trial by jury were imported to America by 
British emigrants. However, the grand jury was 
gradually integrated into colonial society. The first 
conventional grand jury was not established until 
1635 (Kadish 1996). The grand jury officially 
became codified in American law in 1791, with 
the adoption of the Fifth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution (Kadish 1996). While 
the federal government and all states in the United 
States currently have provisions for grand juries, 
only half of the states actually employ them and 
22 require their use, to varying extents (Brenner 
and Shaw 2003). 

Constitutional amendments are applicable to 
the states via the incorporation doctrine of the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
However, the grand jury clause of the Fifth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution 
has not been incorporated against state govern- 
ment. Therefore, according to state law, the fol- 
lowing states employ some form of grand jury: 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wyoming, and the District of Columbia 
(Brenner and Shaw 2003). 

This article will explore the development and 
function of the federal grand jury as an institution, 
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designed to protect citizens against malicious 
prosecution. This article will explore the primary 
criticism of the grand jury, namely, that the federal 
grand jury has abandoned this original duty of 
protection and, therefore, should be abolished. 


Federal Grand Jury as a Social Policy 


Grand Jury Clause 

The Fifth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution, which includes the grand jury clause, 
was adopted as part of the Bill of Rights in 1791 
(U.S. Const. Amend. V.8). The pertinent part of 
the Fifth Amendment provides “No person shall 
be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infa- 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger” 
(U.S. Cont. Amend. V.8). Thus, the American 
grand jury originated not as an agent of the gov- 
ernment, but as a defense against the government. 


Federal Rule of Criminal Procedure 6 
Rule 6 provides that the federal grand jury must 
consist of 16—23 members and that 12 members 
must concur in order for an indictment to be issued. 
The federal grand jury is instructed to return an 
indictment (true bill) if probable cause standard 
has been met or no true bill if probable cause 
standards have not been met (Fed. R. Crim. P. 6). 
Thus, based on the provisions of the Fifth 
Amendment and Federal Rule of Criminal Proce- 
dure 6, the federal grand jury established a shield, 
between accusations and convictions. The federal 
grand jury, theoretically, protects US citizens 
against an arbitrary and overzealous government, 
by protecting US citizens “against hasty, mali- 
cious, and oppressive prosecution” (Wood 
v. Georgia, 370 U.S. 375, 390 1962). 


Secret Federal Grand Jury Proceedings 

Grand jury proceedings are held in secret, and all 
documents and communications concerning the 
grand jury proceedings are sealed. In addition, 
no judge is in attendance during the grand jury 
proceeding. The grand jury proceedings are 
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controlled by a prosecutor, and the defendant has 
no right to testify before the grand jury or present 
his case or (in many instances) to even be 
informed of the grand jury proceedings. While 
court reporters are allowed to transcribe the 
grand jury proceedings, the transcriptions are nor- 
mally sealed. The purpose of holding grand jury 
proceedings in secret is to protect the grand jury 
witness as well as the accused. However, over the 
years, many defendants have challenged the 
secrecy of the grand jury proceedings as funda- 
mentally unfair. The argument for such secrecy 
was unanimously upheld by the US Supreme 
Court, in Douglas Oil Co. of Cal. v. Petrol Stops 
Northwest, 441 US 211 (1979). The court stated: 


If pre-indictment proceedings were made public, 
may prospective witnesses would be hesitant to 
come forward voluntarily; witnesses who appeared 
before the grand jury would be less likely to testify 
full and frankly; and there also would be the risk 
that those about to be indicted would flee, or would 
try to influence individual grand jurors. Further 
persons who are accused but exonerated by the 
grand jury should not be held up to public ridicule. 


Although all aspects of the grand jury proceed- 
ings are completely secret and/or sealed, there are 
three exemptions to this general rule, as discussed 
below: 


1. The right to free speech, as protected by the 
First Amendment of the United States Consti- 
tution, commonly allows grand jury witnesses 
to publically talk about their grand jury testi- 
mony. However, in Denis v. United States, 
384 US 855 (1966), the court held that such 
public discussion warrants the discovery of 
grand jury testimony transcripts. 

2. In United States v. Procter & Gamble Co. 
356 US 677 (1958), the court granted the dis- 
covery of grand jury transcripts under particular 
circumstances. The court provided that the party 
defendant requesting grand jury transcripts 1s 
obligated to prove to the court’s satisfaction, 
that without the transcripts a defense would be 
greatly prejudiced, or that without reference to 
the grand jury transcripts, an justice would be 
done. Also, the defendant’s request for grand 
jury transcripts must be made with particularity. 
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3. The Jencks Act, 18 U.S.C. § 3500, provides 
that the prosecutor (government) must make 
available to the defense a verbatim statement 
or report made by a governmental grand jury 
witness and/or the defendant but only after 
the witness and/or defendant has testified 
on direct examination at trial in the lower 
district court. 


Investigatory Role 

The investigator role of the grand jury primarily 
concerns the subpoena power of the grand jury 
(Robin 2010). The subpoena power of the grand 
jury is the grand jury’s authority to force a witness 
to testify. However, as stated above, the target of a 
grand jury investigation has no right to testify 
before the grand jury or put on a defense before 
the grand jury. However, the United States Attor- 
ney’s Manual does anticipate the possibility of 
allowing investigatory targets to testify before 
the grand jury. The United States Attorney’s Man- 
ual states that prosecutors: 


must recognize that the grand jury is an independent 
body, whose functions include not only the investi- 
gation of crime and the initiation of criminal prose- 
cution but also the protection of the citizenry from 
unfounded criminal charges and that targets of inves- 
tigations have the right to, and can, request or 
demand the opportunity to tell the grand jury their 
side of the story (9-11.010 U.S. Attorneys Manual). 


Special Grand Jury 

While a conventional grand jury predominantly 
determine whether or not to bring criminal 
charges, a special grand jury is convened to inves- 
tigate whether or not organized crime is occurring 
in the community in which the special grand jury 
sits (18 U.S.C. § 331(a)). 


History and Evolution 


The grand jury originated in 1166, when King 
Henry II of England promulgated the Assize of 
Clarendon (McSweeney 2014). The Assize of 
Clarendon instructed that 12 “good and lawful” 
men of the community should be periodically 
convened, under oath, to act as investigatory 
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agents of the monarch (McSweeney 2014). These 
investigatory agents came to be known as jurors. 
Previous to the enactment of the Assize 
Clarendon, the Catholic Church and nobility 
decided criminal cases via “trial by ordeal or 
trial by battle or trial by compurgation” (Hurnard 
1941). Subsequent to the enactment of the Assize 
Clarendon, English law adopted an evidentiary 
model, in which evidence, assessment, and inves- 
tigation were made by jurors under oath (Hurnard 
1941). However, the grand jury of 1166 was pri- 
marily concerned with expanding the power of the 
monarch not protecting citizens. Initially, the 
defendant was both accused and tried by the 
grand jury (Hurnard 1941). However, in due 
course, the trial jury (petit jury) increasingly 
became distinct from the grand jury, until eventu- 
ally the grand jury and trial juries were completely 
discernible. In the fourteenth century, the grand 
jury initiated private testimony in all grand jury 
proceedings; this was the progenitor to the more 
draconian secrecy requirements of modern grand 
jury proceedings (Hafetz and Pellettiert 1999). 
Distinguishing the grand jury from the trial jury 
as well as receiving witness testimony in secret 
provides evidence for the argument that the key 
function of the grand jury is citizen protection. 
The institution of the grand jury and the con- 
cept of trial by jury were imported to America by 
British emigrants. However, the grand jury was 
gradually integrated into colonial society. The first 
conventional grand jury was not established until 
1635 (Kadish 1996). Throughout the eighteenth 
century, the British colonist became more resis- 
tance to the authority the monarchy. During this 
period of resistance, the grand jury increasingly 
became an instrument of political protection. For 
example, in Boston, the grand jury declined to 
indict protestors against the Stamp Act, while 
simultaneously indicting British soldiers for crim- 
inal transgressions against the colonist (Kadish 
1996). Thus, the legal philosophy, which was 
developed in England, that the grand jury is the 
protector of the citizens against malicious prose- 
cution was bolstered during the Revolutionary 
Period. Without much resistance, the institution 
of the grand jury officially became codified in 
American jurisprudence in 1791, with the 
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adoption of the Fifth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, which includes the grand jury 
clause (Kadish 1996). 

While the federal government and all states 
currently have provisions for grand juries, only 
half of the states actually employ them and 
22 require their use, to varying extents (Brenner 
and Shaw 2003). 


Criticism: A Case for Abolishing the 

Grand Jury 

Although the institution of the grand jury has 
existed in the United States since 1635 and was 
officially made a requirement in federal criminal 
proceedings in 1791, it has received substantial 
criticism (Kadish 1996). Critics primarily charge 
that the original function or purpose of the grand 
jury, which was to protect citizens for malicious 
prosecution, has become compromised and, there- 
fore, the grand jury should be abolished. Even 
defenders of the grand jury acknowledge that 
there are considerable problems with the grand 
jury but contend that these problems can be 
remedied. 

Critics contend that the modern grand jury has 
failed to meet its three primary functions, which 
are (1) to review evidence of alleged criminal 
conduct and to grant an indictment if the require- 
ments of probable cause are met, (2) to assist the 
government (prosecutor) in discovering evidence 
via the grand jury subpoena power, and (3) to 
protect the citizens from malicious prosecution 
(Hafetz and Pellettieri 1999). These primary crit- 
icisms and others will be discussed below in 
greater detail. 


Rubber Stamp 

In determining whether or not to indict a US 
citizen, the grand jury is theoretically “a shield 
against hasty, malicious, and oppressive prosecu- 
tion” (Wood v. Georgia, 370 U.S. 375, 390 1962). 
Critics charge that the grand jury has abandoned 
this duty to protect and typically rubber stamp the 
prosecution’s presentation of evidence, without 
sufficient procedural safeguards, indicting any 
citizen the prosecutor brings before it (Hafetz 
and Pellettier1 1999). The grand jury only hears 
the prosecutor’s presentation of evidence and is 
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habitually persuaded by prosecutor’s presenta- 
tion. William J. Campbell, an erstwhile federal 
district judge, stated that “the grand jury is the 
total captive of the prosecutor who, if he is candid, 
will concede that he can indict anybody, at any 
time, for almost anything, before any grand jury” 
(Campbell 1973). Therefore, grand juries provide 
diminutive protection to the citizens they were 
established to protect and are considerably more 
helpful to government (prosecutors). 


Limited Constitutional Rights 

Citizens who are subject to grand jury investiga- 
tions and/or proceedings may not invoke their 
Sixth Amendment constitutional right to counsel 
in the grand jury room nor may they invoke their 
Sixth Amendment right to confront and cross- 
examine witnesses (United States v. Williams, 
504 U.S. 36 (1992), United States v. Mandujano, 
425 U.S. 564, 581, 96S. Ct. 1768, 1779, 48 L. Ed. 
2d 212 1976). Additionally, the Fourth Amend- 
ment’s exclusionary rule, which excludes illegally 
obtained evidence, does not apply in grand 
jury proceedings or investigations. In 1974, the 
Supreme Court ruled in United States v. Calandra 
that “the exclusionary rule in search-and-seizure 
cases does not apply to grand jury proceedings 
because the principal objective of the rule is to 
deter future unlawful police conduct. . .it is unre- 
alistic to assume that application of the rule to 
grand jury proceedings would significantly fur- 
ther that goal” (United States v. Calandra, 
414 U.S. 338, 343 1974). Limiting constitutional 
rights in grand jury investigations and proceeding 
leads to the erosion of the duty of the grand jury to 
protect citizens from malicious prosecution, 
which further justifies the abolition of the 
grand jury. 


Subpoena Power 

The grand jury has such expansive subpoena 
power that is capable of investigating alleged 
crimes even without the presence of a prosecutor. 
The grand jury subpoena power is used to assist the 
prosecutor in the prosecution of alleged criminals. 
Evidence discovered as a result of the grand jury 
investigation may be used by the prosecutor in a 
subsequent trial. Citizens subject to grand jury 
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proceedings and investigations can be charged 
with contempt of court, if they refuse to appear 
before the grand jury, which is punishable by incar- 
ceration for the remaining term of the grand jury 
(United States v. Calandra, 414 U.S. 338, 343 
1974). Therefore, the subpoena power is more 
beneficial to the prosecutor than the citizens. 


Conclusion 


The grand jury originated in 1166, with the enact- 
ment of the Assize Clarendon, by King Henry II of 
Britain (McSweeney 2014). The Assize 
Clarendon mandated that a “jury of twelve good 
and lawful men” be periodically convened, to 
investigate and inform the king’s justices, whether 
they had knowledge of or suspected community 
members of having committed a crime (Segal et 
al. 1961). The grand jury of 1166 did not protect 
the rights of the subjects of the king but expanded 
the power of the monarch, as the grand jury served 
as the investigatory agents of the king 
(government). Subsequent to the enactment of 
the Assize Clarendon, English law adopted an 
evidentiary model, in which evidence, assess- 
ment, and investigation were made by laymen, 
knights, or ordinary freemen, under oath 
(Hurnard 1941). Therefore, the Assize Clarendon 
had a significant impact on trial methods, which 
would eventually evolve into a concept known as 
trial by jury. Trial by jury was officially codified in 
the Magna Carta and recognized by King John in 
1215 (Hurnard 1941). 

The institution of the grand jury and the con- 
cept of trial by jury were imported to American by 
British emigrants. However, the grand jury was 
gradually integrated into colonial society. How- 
ever, throughout the eighteenth century, the Brit- 
ish colonist became more resistance to the 
authority the monarchy. During this period of 
resistance, the grand jury increasingly became an 
instrument of political protection. Thus, the legal 
philosophy that the grand jury is the protector of 
the citizens against malicious prosecution was 
bolstered during the Revolutionary Period. With- 
out much resistance, the grand jury officially 
became codified in American jurisprudence in 
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1791, with the adoption of the Fifth Amendment 
of the United States Constitution, which included 
the grand jury clause (Kadish 1996). The Ameri- 
can grand jury originated not as an agent of the 
government, but as a defense against the 
government. 

Although the grand jury has existed in the 
United States since 1635 and officially made a 
requirement in federal criminal proceedings in 
1791, it has received considerable criticism 
(Kadish 1996). Critics primarily charge that the 
modern grand jury has failed to meet its original 
functions: (1) to review evidence of alleged crim- 
inal conduct and to grant an indictment if the 
requirements of probable cause are met, (2) to 
assist the government (prosecutor) to discover 
evidence via the grand jury subpoena power, and 
(3) to protect the citizens from malicious prosecu- 
tion (Hafetz and Pellettieri 1999). Therefore, 
based on these criticisms, the institution of the 
grand jury should be abolished. 
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Synonyms 


Intergovernmental relations 


Definition 


“Federalism”: A constitutional division of gov- 
ernmental power between a central or national 
government and regional governmental units 
(such as states), with each having some indepen- 
dent authority over its citizens. 
“Intergovernmental Relations” (IGR): All of the 
activities and interactions occurring between or 
among governmental units of all types and levels 
within the US federal system (Milakovich and 
Gordon 2013). 


Introduction: Federalism and Public 
Administration 


Federalism and public administration, even if 
examined separately from one another, would 
merit extended coverage and discussion. Indeed, 
both federalism and its more contemporary 
adjunct — intergovernmental relations — have a 
prominent place in the literature of political sci- 
ence (Anton 1989; Chemerinsky 2008; Elazar 
1984; Nugent 2009; O’Toole and Christensen 
2013; Stephens and Wikstrom 2006). In the con- 
text of governance, both federalism and public 
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administration have long histories in the United 
States, as well as elsewhere around the world (the 
latter more so than the former, given that most 
nations today are not federal in their governing 
arrangements). 

Federalism, by its very nature, involves greater 
governmental complexity than is found in non- 
federal systems of government. A federal arrange- 
ment denotes the existence of at least two 
structurally separate levels of government, each 
with legal authority and responsibilities that are 
distinct from those found at the other level or 
levels — complicating the exercise of authority, 
and the maintenance of accountability, at all 
levels. A federal arrangement, however, also sug- 
gests the need for “sorting out” in some way the 
areas of authority assigned to different govern- 
mental levels. Fundamental questions about the 
exercise of authority must be (and have been) 
addressed by the courts; over time, many deci- 
sions (though certainly not all) have confirmed the 
authority of the national government. Also, in an 
operational sense, increasing patterns of coopera- 
tion between and among different government 
levels and units have been a staple of US federal- 
ism. In addition, conflicts between and among 
governments are not uncommon, as they try to 
define and redefine their mutual relationships in 
the course of responding to the demands of their 
respective citizenries (Hanson 1983). 

Public administration also is characterized by 
some intrinsic complexity; administrative respon- 
sibilities are many and varied, as are administra- 
tive agencies. And as societal complexity has 
increased during the past century, the roles and 
functions of government administrators also have 
taken on greater significance. Among many other 
things, the role of subject-matter experts in public 
administration has grown exponentially. Increas- 
ing governmental responsibilities in areas such as 
public health and medical research, transporta- 
tion, communication, and all manner of govern- 
ment regulation virtually require the guidance of 
substantively educated and trained personnel, to a 
far greater extent than ever before and at all levels 
of government. 

We also have witnessed significantly broader 
impacts of administrative activities on the lives of 
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the citizens whom government programs serve. 
While the expansion of the role of government, 
generally, was not smooth or uninterrupted in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the influence of 
government activities in our daily lives is evident 
in myriad ways. Much of that influence stems from 
programs managed — and services delivered — by 
administrative entities and personnel, at all three 
levels of government in the federal system. 


The Essential Nature of Federalism 


Formally, federalism is a constitutional division 
of governmental authority between a central or 
national government and a set of regional units 
(such as the American states, Canadian provinces, 
and Swiss cantons). Under a federal arrangement, 
both the national and regional governments have 
some independent powers, as well as some pow- 
ers they share, over their citizens (all powers must 
be formally defined, and can vary widely from 
nation to nation); neither government owes its 
essential existence to the other (as US local gov- 
ernments do to their respective states); and, as a 
matter of law, neither may dictate to the other(s) in 
matters of basic structure, definition of essential 
functions, or fiscal policies. This definition clearly 
implies that the regional governments have sub- 
stantial independence from the national govern- 
ment, but that both may exercise powers of 
government directly over their citizens. Some cru- 
cial questions remain, however, about how two 
different systems of government authority are to 
be applied simultaneously by different govern- 
mental units sharing jurisdiction (i.e., appropriate 
legal authority) over the same territory and citi- 
zens (Milakovich and Gordon 2013). 

Federalism is also an explicitly political 
arrangement, related to how power in a govern- 
mental system is distributed, structured, and 
exercised. A federal arrangement is designed to 
restrain and counteract centralized power through 
the existence of multiple centers of authority. Such 
a system — with separate, legitimate, and authori- 
tative government units operating individually 
within the same overall territory — makes it less 
likely that a central government could achieve an 
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excessive concentration of power, which might 
endanger individual freedoms. Finally, federalism 
has increasingly important fiscal and administra- 
tive dimensions. These aspects are related both to 
the operations of government programs that have 
impact on at least one other level or unit of gov- 
ernment, and to the growing complexity and 
interdependence of programs created, funded, 
and managed by different governments — both in 
the USA and in the federal arrangements of gov- 
ernment found in other countries (Canada, Brazil, 
Australia, and Switzerland, among others). They 
also clearly indicate a link between the actual 
operations of a federal system and the increas- 
ingly significant public administrative dimensions 
of contemporary governance (Anton 1989; 
Chemerinsky 2008; Elazar 1984; Mulakovich 
and Gordon 2013). 

Some of the most important questions relating 
to any federal arrangement of governments pertain 
to the distribution or assignment of specific powers 
and areas of authority. In the US experience, the 
US Constitution is the fundamental source of 
national government powers, with considerable 
latitude left to the states — although almost entirely 
without grants of specific state powers. National 
government authority was created in the form of 
express or enumerated (specified) powers, and 
implied powers — both created in Article I, 
Section 8 of the Constitution. Implied powers 
have become the basis for a much greater array 
of national government powers than was probably 
foreseen even by the most ardent eighteenth- 
century “federalists” (1.e., by the advocates of 
national government authority). An 1819 Supreme 
Court decision was the initial step in this direction, 
in the case of McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheaton 
316). In the McCulloch case, the Court ruled that 
the so-called “necessary and proper” clause of 
Article I, Section 8, conferred a larger, rather 
than a narrower, range of unstated powers on the 
national government — as long as such powers had 
their roots in one or more of the express powers. 

What, then, of state government authority? 
States, after all, preceded the national government 
in historical terms; state delegations to the 1787 
Constitutional Convention, and individual dele- 
gates elected state-by-state, were instrumental in 
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drafting the then-new Constitution; and state rat- 
ification conventions had to approve, one by one, 
the proposed new national governing framework. 
The Constitution refers to the states and their 
governments numerous times — but without 
going into any significant detail regarding what 
powers the states could actually exercise. It was 
clear, from the outset, that states had wide latitude, 
through their own state constitutions, to organize 
their respective governing structures, empower 
their government officials, set and maintain their 
basic fiscal policies, and establish the structures 
and authority of their local governments. One 
thing that the original Constitutional document 
did not do, however, was to settle — or, in some 
respects, to even meaningfully address — the 
intriguing question of how the national govern- 
ment was to govern over the same territory in 
which semiautonomous state governments were 
also to legitimately function. 

Article VI of the Constitution makes a strong 
and explicit statement concerning national author- 
ity vis-a-vis that of the states — namely, that the 
Constitution, as well as laws and treaties made 
under national government authority, “shall be 
the supreme Law of the Land,...any Thing in 
the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Con- 
trary notwithstanding.” That might seem to have 
settled the question of relative authority, quite 
definitively. On the other hand, in 1791, 2 years 
after the Constitution was ratified, the Tenth 
Amendment in the Bill of Rights seemed to 
point in a very different direction. There, it is 
stated: “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” The Tenth Amendment is the 
foundation of the doctrine of “states’ rights” — an 
enduring and controversial element in the ongoing 
“politics of federalism” in this country. 

It is no wonder that for more than two centuries 
US federalism has been characterized by ongoing 
controversy, in part because of these three incon- 
sistent constitutional provisions: (a) the doctrine 
of implied powers, involving (by definition) a lack 
of specificity concerning the extent of national 
government authority, (b) the provision in Article 
VI that the Constitution (apparently including all 
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implied powers) shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and (c) that all powers not granted to the 
national government are reserved to the states. 
There is obviously room for spirited disagreement 
over whether the states can exercise powers 
that, for the national government, are only 
implied. It has been through the political process 
(including judicial decision-making) that many 
of the answers to these questions have been 
provided — often to the chagrin of the losing 
side. And of course, the Civil War (1861—1865) 
was fought in part over the issue of national- 
versus-state government authority. 

Fortunately, constitutional law also has long 
recognized the existence of concurrent 
powers — those that can be exercised by both 
state and national governments. Even in this 
regard, there has been controversy, although fre- 
quently involving less intensity. As the practical 
authority of the national government has 
expanded since 1865; however, these fundamen- 
tal controversies have remained very much a part 
of our nation’s political discourse. 


Public Administration in a Federal 
Setting 


The complexity of public administration is 
compounded by the existence and operations of 
independent (and increasingly interdependent) 
government agencies at multiple levels of 
government. These agencies are understood, con- 
ceptually, to be subservient to the fundamental 
decision-making authority vested in legislatures, 
chief executives, and the courts. It also is under- 
stood that public administrative agencies act under 
authority delegated to them by elected legislators, 
especially, and by chief executives. Such delega- 
tions of authority usually are made in broad terms, 
with less specification of precisely how administra- 
tors are to carry out their broad directives — whether 
legislative, executive, or judicial in origin. Admin- 
istrators at all governmental levels thus possess 
substantial administrative discretion in managing 
government programs. 

When legislatures delegate authority to admin- 
istrative agencies, they also assign program 
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jurisdiction to those agencies; the term “jurisdic- 
tion,” here, refers to responsibility for specified 
programs in a defined policy area. Thus, while 
delegations of overall authority tend to be broad, 
the programmatic focal points for exercise of that 
authority are defined quite precisely, at all levels 
of government. In addition, administrative agen- 
cies can be established on one of several “founda- 
tions” of organization, most commonly according 
to function — that is, the general area of policy 
concern. This means that agencies have policy 
responsibilities that are defined in terms of, for 
example, agriculture, public health, commerce, 
education, and so on — again, in national, state, 
and local governments. 

Because administrative agencies have consid- 
erable discretion in their day-to-day activities, 
legislatures expect (and are expected) to exercise 
“legislative oversight” — that is, supervision — of 
administrative activities. Legislative oversight of 
administration helps to assure that the exercise of 
administrative discretion remains generally faith- 
ful to “legislative intent” — that is, the general 
purposes of the legislative majorities which 
enacted the legislation. It also is designed to 
assure that administrators and their agencies can 
be held accountable for their actions, measured 
(among other things) by how closely they 
followed legislative (and other) directives. 
Whether such accountability can be achieved 
and maintained is an ongoing question in all of 
public administration. We are in a situation today 
where oversight is diffused among both legisla- 
tive and executive “overseers,” complicating the 
exercise of meaningful oversight by either one. 
Maintaining accountability is an even more press- 
ing question in a federalism context, where shared 
administration of government programs across 
governmental boundaries has become more and 
more commonplace. This complicates matters 
even further, in that meaningful oversight is 
made more difficult when administrative respon- 
sibility is vested in agencies located at more than 
one level of government. 

A key dimension of administrative operations, 
at all levels, is the central importance of 
political power to the ability of administrative 
agencies to operate effectively (Long 1949), and 
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(especially in national and state governments) the 
interaction of myriad political forces which seek 
to affect policy and program implementation. One 
of the most significant ways in which power is 
exercised in national-level bureaucratic politics is 
through so-called “policy subsystems” — informal 
alliances of members of Congress, program 
administrators, and representatives (lobbyists) of 
“clientele” or “constituency” groups (interest 
groups) with a stake in the same policies and pro- 
grams. Subsystems unite legislators (especially in 
their roles as committee and subcommittee mem- 
bers), administrators, and lobbyists in efforts to 
formulate and revise legislation and to guide 
implementation of existing statutes and other 
directives. 

As will be explained further, below, the sub- 
system phenomenon in national politics is analo- 
gous to another type of function-based alliance, 
one which brings together public administrators in 
national, state, and local governments. Two 
essential realities, here, merit attention. First, sim- 
larly expert and similarly interested public 
administrators, at different levels of government, 
have become natural allies as program manage- 
ment has become increasingly intergovernmental 
in nature. Second, these patterns of influence have 
major implications not only for the exercise of 
influence in program administration but also for 
the ability of chief executives at every level to 
affect bureaucratic behavior — making it more 
difficult for presidents and governors, especially, 
to direct the activities of administrative agencies 
which are formally part of the executive branch. 


Further Dimensions of Federalism 


In any system of government, there are multiple 
forces contending for influence. Among these, 
especially within a federal arrangement, are 
those promoting centralization of decisional 
authority, arrayed against forces seeking to scatter 
authority among governmental actors not at the 
center of the polity. To borrow from the discipline 
of physics, these competing forces may be likened 
to centrifugal and centripetal impulses — pulling 
toward and away from the center of a system, 
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respectively. In US federalism, it is possible to 
suggest that the national government and state 
governments represent the focal points of centrif- 
ugal and centripetal forces — and certainly some 
conflicts in our history would seem to bear that out 
(over, for example, state versus national govern- 
ment authority in a wide variety of policy areas). 

However, it should be pointed out that, consis- 
tent with our constitutional design, the states have 
many opportunities to exert their political influ- 
ence within the decision-making processes of the 
national government. US Representatives and 
Senators are elected from state-based constituen- 
cies, even though they are national government 
officials. State governments, throughout our his- 
tory and increasingly in recent decades, have 
never hesitated to inform national government 
officials about the policies they would like to see 
enacted and implemented (see, for example, 
Haider 1974). And even more fundamentally, the 
processes of choosing our elected national gov- 
ernment officials (including the president, via the 
Electoral College) reflect at least some degree of 
deference to state-level political interests (Nugent 
2009; O’Toole and Christensen 2013; Stephens 
and Wikstrom 2006). 

The existence of competing centripetal and 
centrifugal forces suggests an advantage of the 
federal system that is not always recognized, 
namely, that a federal arrangement provides mul- 
tiple points of access for citizens — and organized 
interest groups — in a federal polity. Having such 
access is not, of course, a guarantee of success for 
those seeking to influence governmental activity. 
But the greater the number of points of access, the 
greater the possibility that citizens and interest 
groups will find a unit or level of government 
that will respond to their calls for action. (There 
is a corresponding likelihood of greater conflict in 
a federal system, as a consequence of having 
many access points.) 


The Courts and US Federalism 


The role of the courts (especially the US Supreme 
Court) in shaping federalism has been very signif- 
icant throughout much of our history. In the early 
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1800s, the Supreme Court first defined some 
essential boundaries in national-state relations, 
with long-term implications. At issue was the 
scope of national government authority, particu- 
larly when it overlapped and conflicted with state 
powers. Specific questions included whether 
states could tax national government agencies 
(they cannot — a ruling that was also part of the 
McCulloch decision); whether the national power 
to regulate interstate commerce superseded state 
regulatory actions, setting up conflicting rules 
(it does, with some exceptions — a ruling first 
handed down in Gibbons v. Ogden [22 U.S. 1, 
Wheaton, 1824]); and whether state governments 
were bound to observe the requirements contained 
in the Bill of Rights to the US Constitution (they 
were not, according to the ruling in Barron 
v. Baltimore [32 U.S. (7 Pet.) 243, 1833], although 
in the twentieth century, the Supreme Court 
changed its mind about that, on a case-by-case, 
protection-by-protection basis). 

Shortly after the Civil War, the Supreme Court 
handed down another ruling that further defined 
the nature of the federal system. In Texas v. White 
(74 U.S. 700, 1869), the Court held that the Con- 
stitution did not permit states to unilaterally 
secede from the United States — as eleven states 
had done, thus triggering the Civil War in 1861. In 
the same decision, however, the Court broadly 
implied that although state governments are pro- 
hibited from seceding from the Union, the guar- 
antees in the Constitution of a “republican form of 
government” (1.e., self-rule by the people) remain 
as a protection against abusive national govern- 
ment actions. 

Throughout much of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, judicial decisions concerning 
federalism seemed to favor, more often than not, 
the authority of state governments over that of the 
national government. However, in the 1930s and 
1940s, the Supreme Court began turning back 
numerous challenges to expanded national gov- 
ernment powers — powers that had grown under 
the New Deal of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Until the late 1960s, in a time when national 
government activism continued to expand 
(especially under President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
1963—1969), the Court continued to support that 
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growth of national government authority (much of 
that support based on broad interpretations of 
national authority under the interstate commerce 
clause in Article I, Section 8). 

That pattern of judicial support began to shift 
somewhat, starting in the 1970s. And especially 
since 1990, the US Supreme Court has handed 
down a number of significant rulings directly 
affecting the relative authority of state and 
national governments. The majority (though not 
all) of these rulings have favored state authority at 
the expense of both national authority and citizen 
rights and remedies. 

The Court acted to constrain, and constrict, 
national authority in a diverse range of 
cases — cases dealing with (among other things) 
age and gender discrimination, civil rights, 
employment conditions, handgun control, and 
the minimum wage. In the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries, some observers even 
suggested that the Supreme Court was engaged in 
a “federalism revolution,” where a central goal 
was to more clearly define the “boundaries of 
national versus state authority” (Milakovich and 
Gordon 2013: 107). 

For example, in 1992 the Court, in New York 
v. United States (505 U.S. 144), ruled that the 
Tenth Amendment prohibited the national gov- 
ernment from directing state governments to 
implement a national government regulatory pro- 
gram. In 1995 the Court ruled, in United States 
v. Lopez (514 U.S. 549), that when Congress 
passed the Gun-Free School Zones Act of 1990, 
it had exceeded its authority to regulate interstate 
commerce. Four years later the Court held, in 
Alden v. Maine (527 U.S. 706), that the state of 
Maine could not be sued in its own state 
courts — and, by extension, that no state can be 
sued in state courts without its consent. Finally, in 
United States v. Morrison (529 U.S. 598 [2000]), 
the Court ruled that the interstate commerce 
clause does not permit women to sue their alleged 
abusers in federal court, when alleged private acts 
of violence do not cross state lines. 

During this same time period, the Supreme 
Court also made a number of decisions favoring 
the exercise of national government authority. In 
2004, for example, the Court ruled that the US 
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Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has 
authority, under the Clean Air Act of 1970, to 
“override state officials and order some antipollu- 
tion measures that may be more costly.” In addi- 
tion, this decision is an example of the growing 
phenomenon of preemptions — legal actions by 
federal courts or agencies to preclude enforcement 
of a state or local law or regulation. These direct 
assumptions of power have increased significantly 
during the past three decades, even as prevailing 
judicial philosophies have pointed in very different 
directions (Milakovich and Gordon 2013: 108). 

It is evident that the courts have strongly 
influenced the ongoing nature of the federal sys- 
tem. The emergence of intergovernmental rela- 
tions has served only to increase the impacts of 
court decisions, because more governments and 
their actions may be affected by any particular 
judicial ruling. 


Intergovernmental Relations: The 
Intertwining of Federalism and Public 
Administration 


A significant development in US federalism is the 
rise of “intergovernmental relations” (IGR) — a 
phenomenon of increasingly interwoven govern- 
ment activities (and/or conflict) involving govern- 
ment entities of at least two, and often all 
three, levels of government. There have been 
competing assessments regarding several aspects 
of IGR — when such patterns of governance first 
began to emerge (in the nineteenth or the twentieth 
century) (Elazar 1984), the degree of significance 
of intergovernmental activity during different his- 
torical periods, and whether the national govern- 
ment has (or has not) been the “senior partner” in 
these intergovernmental partnerships (more recent 
appraisals of IGR lean to the view that the national 
government has in fact become the most influen- 
tial guiding force) (Anton 1989). 

The rise of IGR illustrates a point made briefly, 
earlier — namely, that federalism has increasingly 
important fiscal and administrative dimensions. 
Most notably, perhaps, starting just over a century 
ago, the national government began to engage in 
“fiscal federalism,” involving the making of cash 
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grants to other levels of government — initially to 
state governments, and only indirectly to localities. 
However, after World War II, the national govern- 
ment began making grants directly to local gov- 
ernments. Starting in the 1960s, the scope and pace 
of direct aid to local units of government expanded 
dramatically (although the extent of national aid to 
states and localities has fluctuated considerably 
over the years, especially during the Reagan 
administration, 1981—1989). Fiscal federalism 
has become a prominent feature of contemporary 
federalism, simultaneously sparking a wide range 
of new controversies. (This statement applies to 
national government aid and, to a lesser extent, to 
state aid to local governments.) 

Public administration is at the heart of many 
of these controversies. Administering national 
government grant programs requires recognition 
of, and accommodation to, the existence, prerog- 
atives, and preferences of states and localities that 
have their own decision-making apparatus and 
political majorities. At the same time, the growth 
of government bureaucracy at all levels (some of 
that growth triggered by the rise of national 
grants) has helped to reshape important aspects 
of the federal system. 

Intergovernmental aid has become more 
important because most states and localities have 
weaker economic bases and less productive tax 
systems, compared to the national government. 
The national government can draw upon the eco- 
nomic resources of the entire country as the basis 
for raising its revenues; states and localities, by 
definition, have much more limited geographic 
areas upon which to build their revenue systems, 
as well as usually less diverse economies within 
their territories. Also, states and localities rely on 
tax systems (most commonly, sales taxes and 
property taxes) which produce less revenue in 
relation to personal income. Yet states and local 
governments are the primary providers of direct 
public services, in many policy and program 
areas — education, public health, housing, and 
law enforcement, to name only a few. The national 
government directly delivers relatively few public 
services — most prominently Social Security ben- 
efits, veterans payments, and agricultural subsi- 
dies. Thus the national government, which enjoys 
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the strongest fiscal base and tax resources, carries 
the lightest burden of service provision; local 
governments are in the opposite position, with 
fewer fiscal resources and greater service burdens; 
the states fall in the middle, on both counts. (The 
national government does provide many services 
indirectly, through grants-in-aid, contracts, loans, 
regulations, etc.) This phenomenon in US feder- 
alism has been dubbed a “fiscal mismatch,” where 
the needs and the resources are located, respec- 
tively, at different levels of government in the 
federal system. 


Grants-in-Aid 


At the same time that the fiscal mismatch became 
more pronounced in the first half of the twentieth 
century, Congress and the executive branch were 
growing more interested in broadening and 
strengthening the public services available at all 
levels of government. Beginning in the 1960s, 
both national and state governments utilized 
greater direct financial assistance in order to 
expand public services — principally through 
wider use of grants-in-aid. 

Grants-in-aid are money payments furnished 
by a higher to a lower level of government, to be 
used for purposes specified by the “grantor” gov- 
ernment, and subject to conditions spelled out by 
the grantor in law or administrative regulation. 
The national government is the principal user of 
cash transfers, although states have increasingly 
used them as well. At the start of the John 
F. Kennedy presidency in 1961, only 45 separate 
grant authorizations (statutes) were in existence. 
(Then as now, multiple allocations of funds can be 
made under each authorization.) Over the next 
50 years, the scope of grant funding increased 
tremendously — in terms of both the sheer number 
of grant programs (reaching some 600 in the past 
decade) (Milakovich and Gordon 2013: 112—113) 
and the dollar amounts made available by the 
national government (approximately $700 billion 
in fiscal year 2017, according to the US Office of 
Management and Budget). 

Grants have taken three different forms since 
their numbers began expanding in the 1960s: 
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categorical grants, general revenue sharing 
(GRS), and block grants. “Categoricals” were the 
first to be used (dating back to the early 1900s, in 
fact). GRS was initiated under the Nixon Admin- 
istration, 1968—1973, but was ended by President 
Ronald Reagan in 1987. Block grants, which came 
into greater use as revenue sharing was ending, 
have been used since then, but on a much smaller 
scale as compared with categoricals. 

It was noted earlier that grants-in-aid, gener- 
ally, are to be used for purposes specified by the 
grantor government, and subject to conditions 
spelled out by the grantor. Categorical grants are 
characterized by narrowly defined purposes, and 
by considerable detail in the conditions of 
use — unlike both general revenue sharing and 
block grants. GRS assistance constituted virtually 
unrestricted aid to states and localities, for all 
practical purposes. Block grants have somewhat 
tighter restrictions on how they are to be used, but 
the conditions of use are nowhere near as specif- 
ically defined, compared to categoricals. Another 
key difference between GRS and block grants, on 
the one hand, and categoricals, on the other, is that 
elected state and local officials have had far 
greater influence over how GRS and block-grant 
funds are to be used, whereas many categorical 
grants are subject to decisions made by govern- 
ment administrators who employ their administra- 
tive discretion to make a host of important 
implementation decisions. 

That statement suggests an ongoing reality 
concerning categorical grants — namely, that deci- 
sions on how to manage programs funded through 
categoricals rest largely in the hands of adminis- 
trative (not elected) officials, at all three levels of 
government. One result of that reality is the phe- 
nomenon of “intergovernmental management” 
(IGM), involving direct and continuous ties 
between or among government administrators 
sharing responsibilities in the same area. Inter- 
governmental management stemming from 
categorical-grant program administration has led 
to far greater administrative complexity than 
existed in the past. At the same time, IGM has 
raised important concerns about maintaining 
accountability for programs largely directed by 
career public administrators at all levels. 
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Intergovernmental Management: Key 
Features 


The preponderant use of categorical grants 
has contributed significantly to increased 
interdependence among program administrators 
at different government levels, greater reliance 
on political bargaining by those administrators, 
and (as noted) the rise of greater administrative 
complexity. Several factors help to explain this. 
First, from the earliest years of categorical-grant 
assistance, the national government established a 
requirement in most grant programs that a single 
state agency be designated to administer the 
grant funds — and to establish direct relationships 
with its counterpart in the national government 
bureaucracy. Currently, statutes either name a 
specific state agency or call for one to be desig- 
nated, in a whole host of policy areas (hospitals, 
urban planning, airports, child welfare, civil 
defense, etc.). Thus, for about a century, the 
administration of grant funds has been in the 
hands of professional administrative personnel 
in individual agencies (Milakovich and Gordon 
2013: 118). 

A second factor explaining the rise of com- 
plexity is the increasing specialization of the 
grant-in-aid system, as a result of which national 
agency personnel have come to work more and 
more closely with their state and local counter- 
parts in day-to-day management of intergovern- 
mental programs — in agriculture, public welfare, 
commerce, education, public health, libraries, and 
highway transportation, among many others. The 
governing process has been profoundly affected 
by this strengthening of intergovernmental 
administrative linkages, perhaps equally signifi- 
cant is the fact that these developments have 
occurred largely out of public view. The results 
of these changes have been described by various 
observers in different terminology, but pointing to 
the same realities — for example, the rise of 
“largely self-governing professional guilds” 
across governmental lines, or “vertical functional 
autocracies” (the labels depicting both common 
programmatic interests and extensive program- 
matic independence from chief executives’ and 
legislators’ control) (Milakovich and Gordon 
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2013: 119). Given those realities, these linkages 
might also be described as vertical subsystems, 
since the administrators involved are part of their 
own particular policy alliances at their respective 
levels of government — alliances which then 
become part of the processes of intergovernmen- 
tal management. 

The development of these “guilds” or “‘autoc- 
racies” gave rise to a new descriptive label for the 
federal system. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, federalism was characterized almost 
exclusively as “dual” federalism — akin to a 
layer cake, where functions at different levels of 
government were clearly distinguished from 
one another. Later, growing intergovernmental 
cooperation was likened to a marble cake, with 
the functions of different government levels 
increasingly intermingled. Now, however, the 
new vertical administrative patterns suggested 
the emergence of what one observer called 
“picket-fence” federalism, where “The lines of 
authority, the concerns and interests, the flow 
of money, and the direction of programs run 
straight down like a number of pickets stuck 
into the ground. There is, as in a picket fence, a 
connecting cross slat, but that does little to sup- 
port anything. In this metaphor it stands for the 
governments [as a whole]. It holds the pickets in 
line; it does not bring them together. The picket- 
like programs are not connected at the bottom” 
(Sanford 1967: 80). 

Administrative personnel operating within 
each “picket,” together with their clientele groups 
at each level of government, do not always agree 
about precisely what to do or how to do it, in the 
programs they manage. But even so, it is these 
functional alliances that essentially operate inter- 
governmental programs, and resolve the conflicts 
that arise, on a day-to-day basis. One effect of all 
this has been to “intergovernmentalize” adminis- 
trative discretion — making meaningful oversight 
even more difficult, in the larger picture. How this 
situation can be reconciled with democratic values 
such as control by elected officials, accountability 
to those officials, and (through them) accountabil- 
ity to the public is an important (and ongoing) 
question — one that is not easily answered 
(Milakovich and Gordon 2013: 120). 
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Conclusion 


Administering government programs in the con- 
text of federalism involves a variety of phenomena 
that, at the very least, are more evident than is the 
case in nonfederal systems. For example, the twin 
realities of governmental complexity and 
interdependence have grown steadily in the twen- 
tieth and early twenty-first centuries. The national 
government has become far more active in domes- 
tic policy making, especially in the past half cen- 
tury; intergovernmental cash assistance has 
greatly expanded (from the national government 
to both state and localities, and from states to their 
local governments), accompanying vast growth in 
intergovernmental relations; and intergovernmen- 
tal management has emerged as an important fea- 
ture of both federalism and public administration. 
Legislatures increasingly have delegated imple- 
mentation authority to administrative agencies, as 
essential public responsibilities themselves have 
steadily become more complex; this in turn has 
had the effect of enlarging the influence of public 
administrators, in both relative and absolute terms. 

The combined impacts of these changes have 
raised a variety of issues. These include: 


1. Continuing questions about the relative roles 
of national and state governments in influenc- 
ing domestic policy (their relative influence 
has never been static, and it continues to 
change); 

2. The ability — and the inclination — of the 
national government to use its fiscal resources 
to influence state and local policy directions 
(as has sometimes been claimed, especially 
by those unhappy with that pattern); 

3. The widening impact of intergovernmental 
management in national, state, and local 
programs; 

4. Questions about the extent and effectiveness of 
control by elected officials (both legislators 
and chief executives) at all levels of the federal 
system; 

5. Related questions regarding whether the larger 
structure of intergovernmental management 
still enables us to hold the administrators in 
charge of those programs accountable. 
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Clearly, federalism is an important component 
in what one modern observer labeled “the enter- 
prise of public administration” (Waldo 1980). But 
federalism and public administration have 
had — and continue to have — reciprocal effects 
on one another. A federal arrangement of govern- 
ments fundamentally helps to shape government 
administration. Also, the rise of both IGR and 
IGM has had significant impacts on the nature 
and operations of all government programs. At 
the same time, the federal system itself has been 
profoundly affected by increased flows of cash 
assistance, the rise of significant managerial 
dimensions, and new forms of both cooperation 
and conflict among the many policy-making 
actors in national, state, and local governments. 
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Synonyms 


Financial condition; Financial health; Financial 
situation; Fiscal distress; Fiscal stress 


Definition 


Analysis of financial information concerning pub- 
lic bodies in order to determine their capacity to 
meet current and future needs while maintaining 
an adequate level of services to society. 


Introduction 


The financial problems experienced in the 1970s 
by cities such as Cleveland and New York, 
followed by the global turmoil of the economic 
crisis that began in 2008, have motivated efforts to 
understand the economic and financial character- 
istics of public organizations. In consequence, 
many studies have been undertaken to develop 
concepts and define magnitudes to enhance our 
understanding of these questions, to develop 
models to evaluate them, and even to predict the 
financial tensions that may affect a public admin- 
istration in the future. 

Traditionally, the concept of financial situation 
has been associated with an entity’s ability to meet 
its obligations with the resources at its disposal 
(Lorig 1941). Accordingly, this concept focuses 
on the assets that can be converted into cash and 
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on the liabilities that must be met at some point in 
the future (Berne 1992). 

However, in recent years, in the field of public 
administration, this concept has evolved to take 
into consideration many other factors that can 
influence the activities of the municipal authority, 
and it has been described using terms such as 
fiscal crisis, fiscal stress, fiscal disaster, fiscal 
emergency, or financial condition. This orienta- 
tion reflects the particular characteristics that 
shape the activities of public institutions and 
which have led to the consideration of different 
magnitudes that reflect these issues and their 
impact on public finances. Accordingly, various 
dimensions of the issue should be taken into con- 
sideration to obtain an accurate evaluation of the 
financial health of a public entity. In consequence, 
the application of one concept or another could 
provoke differences in the evaluation made. 

In this entry, in line with other papers in the 
same field, the concept of financial condition is 
addressed as one that is fundamental to the finan- 
cial analysis of public entities. After defining the 
concept, the main indicators used with respect to 
public administration are analyzed, with respect to 
various European countries where this field of 
study has been widely developed. 


The Analysis of Financial Condition 
in Public Administrations 


As observed by the Governmental Accounting 
Standards Board in its Concepts Statement 
No. 1, entitled “Objectives of Financial 
Reporting,” public financial information is ana- 
lyzed in order to facilitate its interpretation by 
different users so that these documents may 
“assist users in assessing the level of services 
that can be provided by the governmental entity 
and its ability to meet its obligations as they 
become due. (...) Financial reporting should pro- 
vide information about the financial position and 
condition of a governmental entity” (para. 79). 
Similar observations have been made by the 
IFAC Public Sector Committee with respect to the 
purpose of the financial information produced by 
public entities worldwide. In its study “Financial 
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Reporting by National Governments” (1991), 
IFAC highlights the need for users of public 
accounting information to have access to informa- 
tion enabling them to assess the overall financial 
condition of a public entity (Carcaba 2004). 

It seems clear, therefore, that in the financial 
analysis of public entities, several different 
dimensions must be evaluated. Various concepts 
have been proposed with which to undertake such 
an analysis, taking into account the characteristics 
of the services provided, those of the municipality, 
its population, the fiscal policies applied, etc. An 
initial approach to financial analysis should 
include the concept of financial position or situa- 
tion, i.e., the ability of the entity to meet its pay- 
ment obligations with the resources available to 
it. Consideration of this concept provides infor- 
mation about the entity’s solvency and liquidity, 
i.e., its ability to meet its long- and short-term 
obligations, respectively. However, in order to 
meet citizens’ information requirements in this 
type of analysis, other magnitudes must also be 
considered, reflecting not only this aspect of 
financial and economic information but also 
others that influence the provision of public ser- 
vices, which may not be reflected in the analysis 
of the entity’s financial position, but are crucial to 
its financial health. This magnitude is termed 
financial condition. 

However, financial condition is not directly 
observable, as there is no unequivocal measure 
that can be applied, and various alternatives have 
been suggested. 

For Groves and Valente (2003), financial con- 
dition can be measured through four magnitudes: 
cash solvency, budgetary solvency, long-term sol- 
vency, and service provision solvency. According 
to these authors, in evaluating financial condition, 
we should take into account the factors of which it 
is composed: environmental, financial, and orga- 
nizational. The first of these affects the creation of 
demand and the provision of public services. The 
organizational factor refers to the government’s 
ability to adapt to a changing environment. 
Finally, the financial factor reflects the status of 
municipal finances. 

In contrast, authors such as Berne (1992) and 
Clark (1994) have linked the term financial 
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condition to the analysis of income flows and 
spending and to the determinants that characterize 
entities in their assumption of financial liabilities, 
within a specific time frame and in a given eco- 
nomic space or dimension. 

According to Berne and Schramm (1986), in 
order to evaluate financial condition correctly, it is 
necessary to consider a number of environmental 
magnitudes related to the needs and preferences of 
society, the local conditions affecting the provi- 
sion of public services, the cost of factors of 
production, the resources available to society, 
and the public policies that affect the local entity. 
Thus, financial condition is a complex issue, 
incorporating both financial and nonfinancial fac- 
tors, with short- and long-term consequences. 

In their studies in this area, Greenberg and 
Hiller (1995) and CICA (1997) remarked that 
the financial condition of a municipality could be 
measured using three indicators: sustainability, 
flexibility, and vulnerability. Sustainability is 
defined as the entity’s ability to maintain, 
enhance, and protect the welfare of its citizens 
with the resources at its disposal. By flexibility, 
they refer to its responsiveness to changing eco- 
nomic and financial circumstances, within the 
limits of fiscal capacity, by modifying levels of 
taxation, debt, or intergovernment transfers. 
Finally, vulnerability is the entity’s level of depen- 
dence on external funding, through transfers and 
subsidies, to maintain public spending. 

In view of the above approaches to the ques- 
tion, it seems clear that in order to properly mea- 
sure the financial condition of a municipal 
authority, financial, organizational, and environ- 
mental factors should be taken into consideration. 

In the latter respect, studies have shown that 
environmental factors affect both the creation of 
demand and the provision of public services 
(Bergstrom and Goodman 1973; Groves and 
Valente 2003). Other authors have extended this 
characterization. Thus, Leone (1976) studied the 
relationship between fiscal and financial stress 
and certain socioeconomic causes, including the 
aging of the industrial fabric, which in turn is 
associated with the presence of an extremely het- 
erogeneous population and that of low standards 
of living. In another study, Petersen (1977) 
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examined the relation between the financial prob- 
lems of public entities and various environmental 
factors, such as the proportion of people on low 
incomes, the rate of unemployment, and the pub- 
lic sector service provision responsibilities. Simi- 
larly, Clark (1977) examined how financial 
indicators may be affected by socioeconomic 
variables such as population size, mean family 
income, and taxable property values. Subse- 
quently, Berne (1992) assessed financial condition 
and the impact of the following socioeconomic 
aspects: total population, the proportions of young 
and old (those aged under 18 and over 65 years), 
average income, rate of unemployment, and the 
industrial structure. Finally, these authors con- 
cluded that demographic, socioeconomic, and fis- 
cal conditions affect the provision of local public 
services. 

However, it remains unclear just what role 
should be played by these environmental variables 
in a model created to evaluate or measure financial 
condition. Some authors believe there is no place 
for socioeconomic variables in a measure of finan- 
cial condition (Wang et al. 2007), but in general 
they are included in measurements of the financial 
health of local authorities, in order to take into 
account the preferences and needs of citizens. 

Organizational factors affect the government’s 
ability to determine public policies, take deci- 
sions, and implement them, in order to adapt to 
changes in its environment (Zafra-Gomez 
et al. 2009a). According to Hendrick (2011), 
these factors are closely related to the size and 
system of government and the organizational 
structure and culture. 

Nevertheless, the aspect of prime concern in 
the proper evaluation of financial condition is that 
of the financial factor, which reflects the financial 
health status of the government. Various authors 
(Petersen 1977; Berne 1992; Greenberg and Hill- 
ier 1995; CICA 1997; Groves and Valente 2003; 
Zatfra-Gomez et al. 2009a, b, c; Hendrick 2011) 
have studied this question in depth and have iden- 
tified the following key areas: 


Cash solvency/short-run solvency: The ability 
to generate sufficient liquidity to pay short- 
term debts (Groves and Valente 2003). 
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Budgetary solvency: The ability to balance the 
budget or generate sufficient resources to cover 
expenditure in the current fiscal year (Hendrick 
2011: 279). Following the model proposed by 
Zafra-Gomez et al. (2009b), the concept of 
budgetary solvency can be constructed from 
three elements: 

Flexibility: The ability to respond to changes 
in the economy or in financial circum- 
stances, via modifications to public debt 
(Greenberg and Hillier 1995; CICA 1997). 
This concept includes the level of public 
debt and also the ability to repay it. 

Budgetary sustainability: The ability to 
maintain, promote, and protect social wel- 
fare, employing the resources available 
(Greenberg and Hillier 1995; CICA 1997; 
Groves and Valente 2003; Hendrick 2011). 

Financial independence: The level of depen- 
dence on external funding received via 
transfers and grants (Berne 1992; Honadle 
2003; Zafra-Gomez et al. 2009a). 

Service-level solvency: The ability to provide 
the level and quality of services necessary for 
the community’s well-being (Zafra-Gomez 
et al. 2009b). 

Long-run solvency: The long-term balance 
between government revenues and spending, 
i.e., the ability to meet future obligations and to 
address forthcoming fiscal challenges, for an 
extended period (Hendrick 2011: 281). 


On the basis of these definitions, a set of indi- 
cators can be designed with which to measure 
each of the above elements. In this respect, 
Hendrick (2011) offered a useful summary (see 
Table 1). 

In view of these considerations, it can be con- 
cluded that in the financial analysis of a public 
administration, its financial condition should be 
assessed, including aspects related to the socio- 
economic environment, the government’s fiscal 
policy, and the relevant economic, financial, and 
budgetary variables. 

Taking into account socioeconomic and orga- 
nizational factors, assessment of the above indi- 
cators would provide a measure of whether the 
entity in question is currently in good financial 
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Financial Analysis, Table 1 Measures of financial condition 


Long-term solvency 


Revenues, assets, and other resources 


Economic and revenue base 


State economy 
Revenue capacity 
Residents and business (growth) 


Physical assets and long-term 
investments 


Recurring intergovernmental 
revenues 


Expenditures and liabilities 
Spending needs and demands, costs 
Residents and business (growth) 
National and regional mandates 
Long-term debt 

Unfunded pension liabilities 
Deferred maintenance 

Net financial condition: balance 


Spending needs relative to revenue 
wealth 


Service-level solvency 


Dependence on intergovernmental 
revenues 


Tax rates, fees, and charges 
Budgeted revenues 
Revenue diversification and 
fungibility 

Revenue reserves 


Budgeted expenditure (and fixity) 
Spending priorities 


Revenue burden 


Slack relative to risk 
Assets relative to liabilities 
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Cash and budget solvency 


Revenues collected and outstanding 


Accounts receivable 
Fund balance and surplus resources 
Cash and short-term investments 


Accounts payable (terms, fixity) 
Short-term debt 
Short-term liabilities 


Liquidity 


Expenditure relative to revenues 
Short-term slack relative to short- 


term risk 


Attributes — future/current, less/more controllable, external environment or internal fiscal structure, stable/volatile, 


exogenous/endogenous 
Source: Hendrick (2011) 


health — enjoying fiscal munificence — or other- 
wise, 1.e., suffering fiscal stress. Hendrick (2011: 
280) defined these concepts as follows: 

Fiscal munificence: An improvement in 
financial condition brought about by positive 
changes in the fiscal environment and related 
opportunities. 

Fiscal stress: A worsening of financial condi- 
tion brought about by negative changes in the 
fiscal environment and related threats. 


Financial Analysis in Europe 


The indicators proposed above, as a measure to be 
applied in financial analysis, may vary depending 
on the country in question and the level of gov- 
ernment to be evaluated. Most previous research 
has focused on the financial analysis of local 


administrations, in part because this level of gov- 
ernment is closest to citizens. Accordingly, it is 
useful to examine how the financial condition of 
local government has been assessed in various 
European countries. This section describes the 
situations corresponding to Italy, Spain, France, 
and Greece. 

According to Rossi et al. (2012), in Italy a 
municipality or province is considered to be 
experiencing financial distress when the entity 
“[...] is no longer able to perform its essential 
functions and deliver due services, or when it is no 
longer able to meet debt with third parties through 
the ordinary means of restoring fiscal balance or 
the debt instrument with off balance sheet items.” 
These authors believe that the indicators required 
for financial analysis are those listed in Table 2. 

With respect to Spain, several papers have 
measured the financial condition of local entities. 
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Financial Analysis, Table 2 Key indicators of financial distress in Italian local government 


Indicator 


Consistency of 
financial result 


Quality of financial 
result 


Consistency of 
credits on 
current revenues 
(>12 months) 


Current financial 
equilibrium 


Rigidity of 
personnel expenses 


Debt limit 


Theoretical time for 
paying off unpaid 
expenses 

Advance payment 
by treasury 


Unpaid operating 
expenses 


Data 


Financial result/operating expenses + 
long-term loan reimbursement 


Uncashed revenues from previous 
year multiplied by operating revenues 
divided by financial result 


Uncashed revenues aged more than 
12 months subtracted from operating 
revenues divided by operating 
revenues 

Total current revenues/commitments 
for operating expenses + long-term 
debt reimbursement 

Commitments for personnel 
expenses/current revenues 


Financial expenses/total current 
revenues 

Unpaid expenses at year end/long- 
term debt repayment 


Advance payment by treasury/current 
revenue 


Total unpaid operating expenses/ 
operating expenses commitments 


Source: Rossi et al. (2012) 


In general, Zafra-Gomez et al. (2009c), García- 
Sanchez et al. (2012), and Cabaleiro et al. (2013) 
coincide on the main indicators that should be 
used to measure this concept (see Table 3). 

In their analysis of the financial performance of 
local governments in France, Galariotis 
et al. (2016) examined the following indicators 
published by the Public Finances General Direc- 
torate and the General Division of Local Commu- 
nities (http://www.collectivites-locales.gouv.ft/), 
which are used to create detailed budgets 
(operating budget, investing budget, and local 
tax data) that local governments are legally 
required to report (Table 4). 


Meaning 

Financial result (FR) is obtained as cash at the end of 
the financial year + uncashed revenues — unpaid 
expenses. The FR is considered to be consistent when 
the above calculation produces a stable result. 
Negative FR is a clear sign of financial distress, but a 
very high positive one may reflect a revenue-spending 
mismatch 

This indicator reflects the solvency of the FR. The 
older the uncashed revenues, the higher the probability 
of insolvency 

This indicator reflects the probability of insolvency in 
relation to current revenues (from taxes, services, and 
assets) 


The optimum current financial equilibrium is 
represented by values greater than 1 


Inflexible personnel expenses can cause problems in 
the current financial equilibrium. This indicator 
reflects the proportion of current revenues dedicated to 
personnel expenses 


This indicator reflects the proportion of current 
revenue available to cover financial expenses 


This indicator reflects the average time (in years) 
needed to pay off unpaid expenses, assuming a 
straight-line payment pattern 


Advance payment by treasury is required when the 
local government has liquidity problems 
This indicator is considered as a sign of pre-default 


The higher the value of this indicator, the longer the 
repayment period or the presence of a situation in 
which the government is accounting for unpaid 
expenses that will never occur 


Finally, in their financial analysis of local gov- 
ernments in Greece, Cohen et al. (2012) examined 
a series of financial indicators based on the 2006 
Municipal and Communal Code (Act 3463/2006) 
and associated regulations (Decision 17838/2010), 
which added new financial ratios (see Table 5) to be 
included in financial statements. These authors 
point out that the “financial performance assess- 
ment that corresponds to the intentions of the Min- 
istry of Interior is that ratio analysis should reflect 
an assessment of a municipality’s ability to meet its 
financial obligations and to satisfy its service obli- 
gations to its citizens both currently and in the 
foreseeable future” (p. 273). 
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Financial Analysis, Table 3 Elements of financial factor of financial condition 


Elements of financial 


condition Indicators 


Short-term solvency Cash surplus index (CSI) 
Liquidity index (LI) 
Budgetary Net savings index (NSI) 


solvency 


Flexibility 


Taxable value divided by 
financial charge index 
(TVFCI) 


Level of debt per 
inhabitant (LD) 


Independence | Current financial 


independence index (CFII) 


Financial independence 
index (FII) 

Fiscal revenues index 
(FRI) 

Nonfinancial budgetary 
result index (NFBRI) 


Sustainability 


Expenditure execution 
index (EEI) 

Revenue execution index 
(RED) 

Payments index (PI) 
Collected revenues index 
(CRI) 

Current expenditure per 
inhabitant (CEI) 


Capital expenditure per 
inhabitant (KEI) 


Service-level solvency 


Conclusions 


The financial analysis of public administrations is 
of fundamental importance in assessing their per- 
formance. According to the literature, the best 
way to perform this analysis is via the concept of 
financial condition. Different approaches to this 
concept range from those focused on liquidity or 
solvency, in the sense of being able to meet pay- 
ment obligations from available resources to 
models in which a set of indicators — concerning 
socioeconomic, organizational, and financial 
factors — are used to reflect and measure different 
dimensions of financial condition. Of these, the 
financial factors are the most important to a 


Definition 


Difference between net short-term receivables, liquidity, 
and net short-term liabilities 

Liquidity divided by net short-term liabilities 
Difference between the receivables from current budget 
resources and the budget obligations from nonfinancial 
current expenditures, reduced by annual amortization 
payment, including interest and principal 


Taxable budgetary receivables divided by annual 
amortization payment — interest and principal 


Outstanding debt of the municipality per inhabitant 


Current budgetary payables divided by current 
budgetary receivables except current grants 


Budgetary payables divided by budgetary receivables 
except grants 


Fiscal receivables divided (FRI) by net current 
budgetary receivables 


Current budgetary payables, nonfinancial capital 
budgetary payables divided by nonfinancial current 
budgetary receivables, nonfinancial capital budgetary 
receivables 


The relation of actual to budgetary expenditure 
The relation of actual to budgetary revenues 


Expenditure paid over total expenditure 
Revenues collected over total revenues 


Current budgetary payables per inhabitant 


Capital budgetary payables per inhabitant 


financial analysis. Their composition is diverse, 
spanning different areas of public finance, but an 
accurate assessment of their impact should 
include cash solvency, budgetary solvency (1.e., 
flexibility, sustainability, and financial indepen- 
dence), service-level solvency, and long-run sol- 
vency. There is general agreement that an analysis 
of financial condition provides a useful evaluation 
of the financial performance of public entities. 
A favorable situation in the latter respect will 
facilitate the effective and efficient provision of 
public services, and this is reflected in the models 
of financial analysis and in their corresponding 
indicators, applied to local authorities in various 
European countries. 
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Financial Analysis, Table 4 Financial performance 
attributes 


Revenue composition | Own revenue/operating 


revenue 
Government financing/ 
population 

Costs and Staff costs/operating expenses 

expenditure Other purchases and external 


expenses/operating expenses 
Investment expenditure/ 
operating revenues 


Financing ability and | Internal financing capacity/ 


debt burden operating revenue 
Outstanding debt/operating 
revenue 

Tax rates Housing tax rate 


Property tax rate on developed 
land 


Property tax rate on 
undeveloped land 


Source: Galariotis et al. (2016) 


Financial Analysis, Table 5 Financial performance of 
local government in Greece 


Total liabilities/total 
assets (L/A) 


Own revenue/total 
liabilities (R/L) 


The reliance on third-party 
financing 


Total liabilities correspond to 
bank loans (short and long 
term) together with short- 
term debts to suppliers, 
contractors, and other 
accounts payable (e.g., social 
security, pension funds, 
taxes) 


The ratio of short-term 
liabilities to own revenue 


Short-term liabilities/ 
own revenues (STL/R) 


The ratio of operating 
expenses to own revenue 


Operating expenses/ 
own revenue (OE/R) 
This ratio reflects the per 
citizen subsidy acquired by a 
municipality 


Subsidies/population 
(S/P) 


The average per citizen 
revenue of the municipality, 
indicative of its financial 
autonomy and ability to 
overcome financing 
problems when central 
government restricts 
transfers 


Source: Coen et al. (2012) 


Own revenue/ 
population (R/P) 
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Financial Health and Distress 
in Local Government 


Emanuele Padovani 
University of Bologna, Department of 
Management, Bologna, Italy 


Synonyms 


Financial condition; Financial performance; 
Fiscal distress; Fiscal health; Fiscal strain 


Definition 


Financial health of a local government refers to its 
ability to be solvent, both in the short and long 
run, and at the same time to maintain a certain 
minimum level of services for its community; the 
related concept of fiscal distress 1s associated with 
the ability of a local government to meet short- 
and long-term financial obligations and avoid 
State takeover or bankruptcy. 


Introduction 


Especially in recent years, local governments 
(LGs) across the world, and municipal govern- 
ments in particular, have confronted varying 
degrees of financial distress mainly as conse- 
quence of severe economic crises. LG’s financial 
distress is a complex and multidimensional pro- 
cess. The causes behind jurisdictions that fall into 
financial distress are varied, and no simple linear 
relationship exists. Falling revenues, central State 
and regional grant cuts, investment losses to pen- 
sion funds, and growing cost pressure from social 
service programs have been responsible of finan- 
cial difficulties up to even financial crises or emer- 
gencies. Running out of cash and facing liquidity 
crises or even bankruptcy have caused severe 
downturns in the provision of essential local pub- 
lic services and infrastructures and have affected 
local economies, as not paid providers might then 
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go to bankruptcy themselves. For example, in 
2013, official statistics by the Italian national cen- 
tral bank have highlighted that local public sector 
arrears accounted for about 5% of national GDP. 
For this reason, while only a few years ago, the 
interest on financial health assessment and the 
related probability of financial crisis was usually 
restricted to long-term loan admissions by banks, 
the recession has boosted the importance by the 
providers of local governments in their customers’ 
selection and credit management strategies. Given 
the financial and economic instability of several 
countries, the growing trend of urban population 
and considering that LGs manage between one 
fifth and one third of public expenditure, financial 
health of LGs remains under the spotlight of prac- 
titioners and academics. 

The following section briefly portrays the sev- 
eral facets of financial health and distress defini- 
tions in LGs; then we focus on measuring 
financial health to prevent fiscal distress and the 
related issues facing the accounting information 
structure in LGs; an international framework to 
assess and compare financial health of LGs is 
presented in the following section, while conclu- 
sions are presented at the end of this chapter. 


The Multifaceted Perspectives 
of Financial Health in LGs 


Financial health, also known as financial condi- 
tion, of local governments (LGs) mostly refers to 
its core notions of fiscal health and its related 
concept of fiscal stress, otherwise called fiscal 
distress or strain (Levine et al. 2013). Fiscal health 
refers to an LG’s overall ability to maintain ser- 
vices that respond to an emergent situation. It 
emphasizes detecting indicators of fiscal health 
such as economic and population change, revenue 
and expenditures per person, and debt per person. 
For the American context, some authors have 
written that municipal governments’ financial 
health is defined or determined by socioeconomic 
forces (Peterson 1976) or by the municipal bond 
market (Petersen 1974). In these definitions, 
financial health appears to be related to long-run 
solvency and service level solvency. On the other 
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hand, fiscal distress is associated with the ability 
of an LG to meet short- and long-term financial 
obligations and avoid State takeover or municipal 
bankruptcy. Situations perceived by public offi- 
cials to identify fiscal distress are (1) inability to 
meet payrolls when due and (2) default on repay- 
ment of bonded debt (Downing 1991: 323). This 
latter point of view has been predominant for 
some European authors, who have focused their 
research onto LGs’ credit ratings and solvability 
assessment (e.g., López et al. 2003). Fiscal strain 
has also been defined considering its dynamic 
perspective of inability of adaptation to changing 
resources and problems confronting a municipal- 
ity (Clark 1977: 55). Others have discriminated 
between the short-term perspective as the failure 
to meet payroll and to make payments in a timely 
manner and the long-term perspective as the inca- 
pacity to get a balance of LG’s tax base relative to 
its expenditures and commitments (Kloha 
et al. 2005). In fiscal stress measures, there is a 
general emphasis on indicators such as fund bal- 
ance, cash availability, deficits, and property value 
losses. In this context, it tends to be a correlation 
between cash and budgetary solvency and fiscal 
Stress-type measures. 


Measuring Financial Health 
and Accounting in LGs 


This wide array of options has determined a diver- 
sity of approaches to LGs’ financial health assess- 
ment by audit bodies throughout the world 
(Padovani and Scorsone 2011). It 1s generally 
accepted that several measures can be used to 
assess LGs’ financial health. These techniques 
range from basic approaches such as accounting 
information and financial reporting analysis even- 
tually added of qualitative analysis by reviewing 
audit reports, LG’s reporting process, or informa- 
tion gathered from discussions or regional work- 
shops to more sophisticated statistical modeling 
approaches. An important aspect of these quanti- 
tative works is the proxy used in order to discrim- 
inate financially unhealthy LGs from the healthy 
ones. Several variables have been proposed for 
this purpose such as ratio indicators, the incidence 
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of mergers or amalgamations, the quantity or 
quality of service delivery, and the cost of restor- 
ing infrastructure assets to satisfactory condition. 
In essence, the differences in the set of indicators 
used to assess financial health reflect the variances 
of sub-concepts in which it can be broken out. 

The approach for measuring financial health is 
heavily affected by the accounting system in use. 
A typical LG’s accounting system provides his- 
torical information about revenues and expenses. 
By contrast, budgetary accounting, which also is 
part of an LG’s accounting system, refers to the 
upcoming fiscal year. Budgetary choices often are 
constrained by legal obligations to avoid financial 
distress, one of which, in many LGs, is that total 
expenses should not exceed total revenues. In 
general, although revenues and expenses should 
be accounted for on an accrual basis, many LGs 
use other accounting approaches. According to 
the most qualified definitions, public accounting 
can be grouped into four main systems: 


e Cash accounting: it is a basis of accounting that 
recognizes transactions and other events only 
when cash is received or paid; it measures 
financial results for a period as the difference 
between cash receipts and cash payments; cash 
flow statements and cash balances are the most 
common documents. 

e Modified cash accounting: it is a system that 
recognizes transactions and other events on a 
cash basis during the year, but it also takes into 
account the unpaid accounts and/or receivables 
at year’s end since the books are held open for 
around a month after the end of the year. 

e Modified accrual accounting: this system recog- 
nizes transactions and other events on an accrual 
basis, but certain classes of assets or liabilities 
are not recognized, e.g., the expensing of all 
nonfinancial assets at the time of purchase. 

e Accrual accounting: it is a basis of accounting 
under which transactions and other events are 
recognized when they occur (and not only 
when cash or its equivalent is received or 
paid); therefore, the transactions and events 
are recorded in the accounting records and 
recognized in the financial statements of the 
periods to which they relate. 
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Accrual accounting generally is considered to 
be the preferred method for recording revenues 
and expenses and is used in almost all private 
sector organizations throughout the world. In 
recent years, it has been proposed for LGs in 
several countries. While the idea of accrual 
accounting has received considerable support 
from both practitioners and academics, most 
LGs are still a long way from using it, as the 
prevailing traditional accounting systems are 
cash or modified cash/modified accrual. These 
are not able to account properly for revenues 
when they were earned and expenses when they 
were incurred (regardless of when the 
corresponding cash inflows and cash outflows 
took place). As a result, LGs implementing these 
systems can only partially provide accurate finan- 
cial information to either their citizens or their 
managers for financial health assessment. 

It is not rare to have parallel systems where the 
accrual accounting system that should be 
implemented and used for decision-making is sim- 
ply implemented in a formal way, as the account- 
ing system(s) effectively used is (are) another 
(others). Not only the competition among differ- 
ent types of accounting information is determi- 
nant, but also the quality of the information 
matters. This is made clear by studies which sup- 
port that the quality of financial reports based on 
accrual accounting is determined by the demand 
of that kind of information. For example, in 
Europe, with the exceptions of the UK and some 
Nordic countries, municipal governments have 
introduced accrual accounting without being 
pushed by a factual market-oriented management 
style. Therefore the demand of high-quality data 
seems to be poor and so ought be the accrual 
information produced, originating a loop where 
accrual accounting information is poor, conse- 
quently it is not used for performance assessments 
nor for financial health evaluations. This ends up 
into the situation where traditional cash, modified 
cash/modified accrual systems remain pivotal in 
the provision of financial information to assess 
financial health of LGs. 

Reporting of public finances, including LGs, is 
also at the cornerstone of two competing approaches 
to accounting: 
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e Government financial statistics, 1.e., that 
accounting system whose aim is to represent 
economy at a whole and articulated in its 
subsectors 

e Government financial reporting, whose foun- 
dational basis is entity accounts 


The two approaches provide two separate par- 
adigms where in the former instance the 
macroperspective — whole economy or one of its 
sectors — is more important, while in the latter the 
consistency of accounting is assured at the 
microlevel — 1.e., each public sector organization. 
This creates differences in the accounting num- 
bers provided and reflects the interests, stakes, 
and, above all, “languages” of two competing 
communities, respectively, that of national statis- 
tic offices and international governmental institu- 
tions (e.g., United Nations, International 
Monetary Fund, or Eurostat in EU) on one hand, 
and that of private actors, professional standard 
setters, professional accountancy bodies, and 
audit firms on the other. For the government finan- 
cial statistics, various international standards that 
apply to LGs occur. The International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) has issued the third edition of its 
Government Finance Statistics Manual in 2014 
which has the aim to provide a macroeconomic 
Statistical framework, the Government Finance 
Statistics (GFS) framework, designed to support 
internationally standardized fiscal analysis of any 
level of government. Another example of govern- 
ment financial statistics at the international level 
that is potentially applicable to the city govern- 
ment level is the European System of Accounts 
(ESA) by Eurostat. This system is an internation- 
ally compatible accounting framework applied 
within the European Union for a systematic and 
detailed description of regional, country, or group 
of countries economies. As the IMF’s GFS frame- 
work, this system is consistent with the worldwide 
guidelines on national accounting of the System 
of National Accounts 2008 by United Nations, but 
it considers some differences in the presentation 
of statistical information, including a higher 
degree of precision of elements considered of 
importance for the coordination of public finance 
at the EU level. For the government financial 
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reporting approach, the International Public Sec- 
tor Accounting Standard Board (IPSASB) has 
already provided a set of standards (IPSAS) that 
have been followed by several countries around 
the world. Recently, EU has decided to set its own 
accounting standards using IPSAS as basis to 
build the new European Public Sector Accounting 
Standards (EPSAS). IPSAS already includes 
some attempts of harmonization with statistical 
accounting approaches. Accrual accounting is at 
the core of these standards, and its adoption in 
government financial reporting has been consid- 
ered one of the pillars of the New Public Manage- 
ment and an unquestionable goal for public sector 
organizations. While the level of maturity of 
IPSAS varies among LGs of different countries 
and implementation implies several efforts, most 
EU countries seem to be ready to implement a 
harmonized EPSAS system based on accrual 
accounting and with the aim to link government 
financial statistics with government financial 
reporting by the beginning of 2020s. 


Measuring Financial Health in LGs: An 
International Framework 


In June 2014, the creation of the European City 
Economic and Financial Governance (CEFG) 
Group at the European Institute of Public Admin- 
istration (EIPA), the leading center of European 
learning and development for the public sector, 
supported by the European Commission through 
the European Union budget, has made the first 
move toward an international framework for mea- 
suring financial health within EU. This agreement 
was signed between the city governments of Bar- 
celona (Spain), Dublin (Ireland), Hamburg 
(Germany), City of London (UK), Milan (Italy), 
and Vienna (Austria), which represent a total 
accumulated population of just over 15 million 
(30 million including metropolitan areas). The 
CEFG’s main goal is benchmarking and creating 
a space for mutual learning in the field of eco- 
nomic and financial governance and can be con- 
sidered a unique international cooperation as 
usually LGs’ fiscal and financial management 
issues are not treated from a cross-border 
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Financial Health and Distress in Local Government, Table 1 Composition of the CEFG group of city governments 


Accounting 
Pop. Administrative | system 
(mln) | tradition implemented* 
Barcelona 1,6 French/ Accrual 
(Spain) Napoleonic or 
German? 
Dublin 0,5 Anglo-Saxon Accrual 
(Ireland) 
Hamburg 1,8 German Combination 
(Germany) of accrual and 
cash 
City of 8,4° Anglo-Saxon Accrual 
London 
(United 
Kingdom) 
Milan 1,3 French/ Combination 
(Italy) Napoleonic of accrual and 
cash 
Vienna 1,7 German Accrual 
(Austria) 
Notes 


Accounting | Experts involved in the focus group 

maturity” (CEFG) 

High (68%) | CFO, Manager of Office of Management 
and Executive Budget, Comptroller 
General, Manager of Office of Finance, 
plus other experts within the same 
departments who participated directly and 
indirectly to some meetings 

High (71%) | CFO, plus other experts within the same 
departments indirectly involved 

Medium CFO, Head of Budgeting Unit, Expert in 

(58%) Financial Accounting at Budgeting Unit 

Very high CFO, plus other experts within the same 

(95%) departments indirectly involved 

Low (30%) CFO, Accounting Manager, plus other 
experts within the same departments 
indirectly involved 

Very low CFO, plus other experts within the same 

(12%) departments indirectly involved 


“Accounting systems implemented according to Ernst and Young (2012) 

> Accounting maturity as proximity to IPSAS principles according to PricewaterhouseCoopers (2014) 

“For “City of London,” we mean the City of London Corporation, the municipal governing body of the City of London, 
the historic center of London, and the location of much of the UK’s financial sector (the “City’’); the population portrayed 
in the table refers to the whole city of London as the number of residents is not significant and does not reflect the role of 


this city government 


perspective (more information at www.cefg.eu). 
The six cities provided a number of experts 
(13 directly involved and several indirectly 
involved participants) in the field of financial 
management of city governments with similar 
dimensions and belonging to metropolitan areas. 
They were selected so as to have different systems 
and levels of maturity of accounting, as well as 
different administrative traditions (see Table 1). 
Along a pathway of 18 months during which a 
series of meetings and exchange of information 
have been carried out, a common city financial 
report and financial health key performance indi- 
cators (KPIs), otherwise called “Financial Health 
Template,” has been provided. The approach used 
within the CEFG group has been the convergence 
toward common solutions starting from the 
accounting information already available in each 
context. The validity of the approach used has 
been recently acknowledged by _ Eurostat’s 


EPSAS Task Force (the task force working on 
the EU’s member States accounting harmoniza- 
tion), by declaring a special linkage and alignment 
with their work. 

The “Financial Health Template” is a set of 
accounting information, statements, and financial 
indicators (KPIs), which can be used for comparing 
the six cities. The statements, 1.e., the structure of 
accounting information, are in line with frameworks 
and principles such as the European System of 
Accounts (ESA), the International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards (IPSAS), and the IMF’s 
GFS approaches, based on accrual accounting. The 
CEFG group agreed that the main target public of 
the “Financial Health Template” is the main stake- 
holders of local government finances, 1.e., citizens, 
politicians, media, and public and private institu- 
tions. Hence, it would need to be published, spread, 
and made accessible also for people with minimal 
accounting or financial mechanisms backgrounds. 
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The purpose of the accounting statements is 
to provide the multifaceted financial perfor- 
mance and situation, and it is composed of the 
following statements: operating performance, 
capital operations, financial flows, cash state- 
ments, and debt. These statements are linked to 
one another, as the elements used to compute the 
various relevant accounting information must 
balance to guarantee coherence of the account- 
ing information used: 


e The operating performance (OP) statement 
shows revenues and expenditures generated 
by current operations and their balance. City 
governments levy city taxes earn revenues 
from service fees and charges and receive 
higher-level governments’ grants and shared 
revenues. These revenues are used to cover 
current expenditures, among which personnel 
costs and interests on debt. After these costs of 
doing their business are paid, the amount left 
over is called gross operating balance which, 
deducted of depreciation, is a net operating 
balance. In case of a positive net operating 
balance, this amount is available in future 
years to make future investments, while a neg- 
ative net operating balance means that current 
taxpayers have received more than what they 
have paid. The distinction between net operat- 
ing balance and gross operating balance is 
highlighted as some city governments do not 
account for depreciation. 

e The capital operations statement is composed 
of two subsections. The first section, the capi- 
tal financial flows (CF) statement, give evi- 
dence of capital operations in terms of 
financial flows generated by disposal of fixed 
capital, capital grants from other entities, and 
other capital revenues and consumed for acqui- 
sition of fixed capital and grants to other enti- 
ties. The difference between flows generation 
and consumption gives evidence to the balance 
in terms of capital financial capacity or need. 
The second subsection, the capital creation or 
consumption (CC) statement, gives evidence to 
the creation of fixed assets by considering the 
related financial flows (gross creation of fixed 
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assets) eventually reduced by depreciation (net 
increase of fixed assets). 

e The financial flows (FF) statement gives evi- 
dence to two main commonly used financial 
balances in public sector accounting, i.e., the 
net lending/borrowing (computed by adding to 
the capital financial capacity or need of the 
capital financial flows statement the gross 
operating balance) and the overall financial 
flows (the balance of all financial flows). 

e The cash and debt report is composed of three 
subsections that give evidence to three impor- 
tant elements of the financial situation: cash 
(and its flows along the year) (CS), short-term 
(or pending payments — PP) and long-term 
(or long-term debt — LD) liabilities. 


Each item of the four statements is accounted 
according to accrual accounting except those 
included in the capital financial flows (CF), 
where inflows and outflows are accounted when 
the credit or liability rises, and the cash statement 
(CS), where inflows and outflows are accounted in 
terms of cash accounting. Where appropriate, 
each item has a “specific definition” to help city 
governments to fill in the specific financial item 
with the expected information. Considering the 
heterogeneity and the difficulty to find a minimum 
common denominator for the perimeter of analy- 
sis outside the legal entity of each city government 
and the limited availability of consolidated reports 
information, the financial information has been 
provided in relation to the legal perimeter of 
each city, thus not considering any external 
agency and city’s or shared corporation. 

These statements are supplemented by a set of 
agreed KPIs useful to assess the financial health 
comparatively. They are listed and described 
below: 


e Financial autonomy: it answers the question 
“To what extent is the city independent from 
other governments?” and is computed by 
dividing the city’s own revenue out of the 
total revenues. 

e Overall financial flows balance: it answers the 
question “How big is the financial flows 
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overall surplus or deficit?” It is computed by 
dividing the overall financial flows balance by 
the current revenues amount; in case it is pos- 
itive, future generations will receive benefits 
from old generations, while in case it is nega- 
tive, current generations receive back more 
from their payments. 

e Net lending or borrowing capacity: it answers 
the question “How big is the surplus or deficit 
generated by the current and capital opera- 
tions?” It is similar to the second KPI but 
excludes financial operations. 

e Operating balance: it answers to the question 
“Is there a balance between current resources 
and structural expenditures?” and is computed 
by dividing current revenues out of current 
expenditures and debt repayment (principal) 
excluding extraordinary repayments. In case 
it is higher than 100%, new capital assets may 
be purchased in the future without incurring 
new loans, while below 100%, it shows a pos- 
sible dangerous imbalance. 

e Cost of debt: it shows how big the cost of debt 
is and how much it takes from the current 
economic capacity (current, operating reve- 
nues) of the city government. It 1s computed 
dividing the cost for interests and other costs 
associated to debt by current revenues; the 
lower the better. 

e Debt repayment capacity: it answers the ques- 
tion “How big is the long-term debt compared 
to annual current revenues?’”’. Similar to the 
European Maastricht’s Stability Pact Debt/ 
GDP ratio at the national level, it is computed 
by dividing the stock of debt at the end of the 
year by current revenues; the lower the better. 

e Debt repayment length: it answers the question 
“How long does it take to repay the stock of 
debt at current level of repayment (in years)?” 
and it is computed by dividing the stock of debt 
at the end of the year by the debt repayment 
(principal, excluding extraordinary repay- 
ments) amount; the lower the better, since it 
means that the city has less dead weight for its 
financial future. 

e Debt pay-down capacity: it gives evidence to 
the time to repay the stock of debt if all current 
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surplus where used. It is computed by dividing 
the stock of debt at the end of the year by the 
current revenues; the lower the better. 

e Amount of commercial debts: it approximates 
the length of payment by answering the ques- 
tion “Does the city demonstrate any difficulties 
in paying creditors?” It is computed by divid- 
ing the pending payments at the end of the year 
by the amount of current and capital expendi- 
tures; the lower the better. 

e Cash facility burden: as an excessive use of 
cash facilities (e.g., overdrafts) may be a symp- 
tom of short-term solvency difficulties; this 
indicator is measured by dividing receipts 
from overdrafts and other cash facilities by 
current revenues; the lower the better. 


Table 2 portrays the “Financial Health Tem- 
plate” for the city government of Barcelona (for 
other city governments, see www.cefg.eu). 

The CEFG group has stressed the idea that 
even if this report structure claims to have defined 
a common set of financial information and KPIs as 
accurately and clearly as possible, the rules of 
central governments and their possible restric- 
tions, e.g., obligation to break even or requirement 
of surpluses/prevention of these by politics, the 
diverse local socioeconomic situations or the dif- 
ferent competences of the respective cities, do 
affect the cities and cannot always be adequately 
reflected in the respective indicators. For instance, 
operating performance indicators of the cities of 
Vienna and Hamburg triple those of Milan, the 
third highest ranked city. This 1s, among others, 
due to the fact that Vienna and Hamburg are city- 
states with also regional competences, and thus 
they manage a bigger share of services and func- 
tions. In addition, both Vienna and Hamburg 
include pensions in their current expenditures, 
which is not the case in the other CEFG member 
cities. Another peculiarity and thus worth men- 
tioning is the City of London, which has no long- 
term debt (which is a very unusual position for 
English local authorities) because of a high-value 
property portfolio in the city. Finally, the City of 
London has a different financial year compared to 
the other five partner cities. 
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Financial Health and Distress in Local Government, Table 2 The CEFG’s “Financial Health Template” for the city 
government of Barcelona 


European City Economic & Financial Governance (CEFG) Group City of Barcelona 
STANDARDISED FINANCIAL REPORT AND FINANCIAL HEALTH KPIs FOR CITY GOVERNMENTS IN EUROPE 
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Note: Full tables for all CEFG’s city government are available at www.cefg.eu 


Conclusions 


In the aftermath of the credit crisis and the recent 
great recession, LGs’ financial health has been 
tested as major bankruptcies occurred and LGs 
faced major financial emergencies and crises across 
the world. While events have played out differently, 
the core problem that remains is the assessment of 
how LGs’ fiscal health is measured, evaluated, and 
even predicted. Accounting systems, as the key 
tools in the measurement of LGs’ finances, are 
crucial part of our understanding of fiscal health 
and distress. Not just one way of measuring finan- 
cial health of LGs but several approaches compete 
each other, depending on administrative traditions 
and accounting systems implemented and actually 
used. This creates room for researchers and practi- 
tioners looking for standards and ways to visualize 
financial conditions that may be helpful to stake- 
holder and policymakers. 
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Synonyms and Related Items 


Derivative instrument; Equity instrument; 
Financial asset and liabilities; Guarantee; PPPs; 
Securitization 


Definition 


Financial instruments are defined as any contract 
that gives rise to both a financial asset of one 
entity and a financial liability or equity instrument 
(such as share) of another entity. 


Introduction 


In the context of public administration, the 
presentation and evaluation of financial instru- 
ments is contained within two different standards 
adopted at international level. These standards, 
directed toward different scopes and aims, con- 
cern the macro-accounting framework regulated 
by the European System of Account (ESA), 
updated by Regulation (EU) no. 549/2013 
(chapter “»> Organizational Humanism” and 
chapter “Organizational Efficiency” refer to the 
classification of operation, asset, and liabilities; 
chapter “Organizational Consultation” refers in 
particular to public administration), and directly 
link to the international System of National 
Accounts (SNA) and the accounting framework 
used at the level of a single entity regulated by 
IPSAS (International Public Sector Accounting 
Standard) no. 28 and no. 29. The aim of this 
section is to describe the content of financial 
instruments in general terms without comparing 
the differences between these two frameworks. 


Financial Instruments 


The issue of their evaluation is touched upon in 
the final session. Following, we are describing the 
general definition and classification, and then, we 
are discussing the special items of financial instru- 
ments used in public administration. 


Definition and Classification of Financial 
Items 


Financial instruments are defined as any contract 
that gives rise to both a financial asset of one 
entity and a financial liability or equity instrument 
of another entity. An equity instrument is any 
contract that evidences a residual interest in the 
asset of an entity after deducting all of its liabili- 
ties. It is not common for entities in the public 
sector to have contributed capital comprising 
equity instruments such as shares. More fre- 
quently, contributed capital in the public sector is 
evidenced by transfer of resources between parties 
(i.e., from the Ministry of Finance to a newly 
constituted entity) and the issuance of an equity 
instrument is not essential. However, it is essential 
that a residual interest in the net asset/equity 
results from a transfer, other than a formal agree- 
ment that establishes a financial interest in the net 
asset of an entity that can be sold or transferred. 
Instead, a financial asset, other than cash or the 
equity instrument of another entity, is in summary 
a contract that gives the right to receive cash or 
some other financial asset from another entity or 
to exchange financial assets or financial liabilities 
under favorable conditions. A contract form 
which come a financial asset can be settled also 
through the entity’s own equity instruments. In 
contrast a financial liability is any liability that 
resides in a contractual obligation aimed at deliv- 
ering cash or another financial asset to another 
entity or to exchange a financial asset or liability 
under unfavorable conditions. The contract may 
also be settled through an entity’s own equity 
instruments. Sometimes, it can be difficult to 
distinguish financial liabilities from equity instru- 
ments, perhaps due to the existence of a com- 
pound, derivative, or unstandardized contract. 
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In general terms, the critical feature in differenti- 
ating a financial liability from an equity instru- 
ment is the existence of a contractual obligation of 
one party (the issuer) either to deliver cash or 
another financial asset to the other party (the 
holder). The issuer of an equity instrument does 
not have a contractual obligation to distribute 
dividends or any cash flow. For the purposes of 
classification, the reader must consider the sub- 
stance of a financial instrument, rather than its 
legal form. Even if the substance and legal form 
appear consistent, in the case of a financial instru- 
ment, they can be separate. Some financial instru- 
ments take the legal form of equity instruments 
but, in substance, are liabilities. This happens, for 
example, if the holder can require the reimburse- 
ment of the financial instrument in the form of a 
share. On the other hand, there can be cases in 
which a formal obligation is considered as part of 
the equity and, as a consequence, is subject to the 
risk of unrealizable residual interest. In particular, 
this can happen in all cases in which the instru- 
ment is “subordinated” to all other classes. To be 
in such a class the instrument (a) has no priority 
over other claims to the assets of the entity on 
liquidation and (b) does not need to be converted 
into another instrument before it is in the class of 
subordinated instruments. Examples of “primary” 
financial assets and liabilities are (a) accounts 
receivable and payable, (b) notes receivable and 
payable, (c) loans receivable and payable, and 
(d) bonds receivable and payable other than equity 
instruments (holder or issuer). Another type of 
financial instrument is one in which the economic 
benefit to be received or given up is a financial 
asset other than cash. Public administration is also 
characterized by the existence of “perpetual” debt 
instruments that give the holder the right to 
receive payments on account of interest extending 
into the indefinite future. 


The Derivates 


The definition of financial instruments also 
includes derivative financial instruments such as 
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financial options, futures and forwards, interest 
rate swaps, and currency swaps Parameswaran 
(2011). The derivative instruments create rights 
and obligations that have the effect of transferring 
between parties to the instrument one or more 
financial risks inherent in an underlying primary 
financial instrument. Some “derivatives” have 
been standardized over time and have become 
quoted on primary markets and subject to change 
which creates an official market price. But, finan- 
cial engineering is constantly creating new forms 
of “structured” financial derivative that are not 
quoted on primary markets through which finan- 
cial risks are transferred. From this, the phenom- 
enon of speculation arose in which public 
administration has also been involved, in particu- 
lar involving those public administrations that use 
cash flow accounting and not the accrual princi- 
ple. In these cases, the derivative represents a 
“future” obligation and not a current liability, 
and as a consequence, the value of the derivative 
is not factored into the cash flow balance, which 
takes into account only the regulation of the cash 
flow during the contract. The contract is treated as 
“off balance.” 

In the case of no standardized derivatives, fair 
value can’t be determined by reference to the 
market price, so it is done by reference to the 
value of similar financial instruments or to the 
net present value of cash flows determined by a 
specific formula. However, even if the derivative 
gives one party the contractual right to exchange 
financial assets or financial liabilities with another 
party under conditions that are potentially favor- 
able (assets) or unfavorable (liabilities), they gen- 
erally do not result in a transfer of the underlying 
primary financial instrument on inception of the 
contract, nor does such a transfer necessarily take 
place at the maturity of the contract. Examples of 
derivative financial instruments are options, for- 
ward contracts, swaps (on interest and currency), 
and futures. Options (named calls if the right is to 
buy and put if the right is to sell one or more 
financial assets or liabilities at a fixed price at 
maturity) give the holder a right to obtain potential 
future economic benefits associated with changes 
in the fair value of the financial instruments under- 
lying the contract during the period of the 
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contract. Conversely, the writer of an option 
assumes an obligation to forgo potential future 
economic benefit or bear potential losses of eco- 
nomic benefit associated with changes, during the 
period of the contract, in the fair value of the 
underlying financial instrument. So, the contrac- 
tual right of the holder and obligation of the writer 
meet the definition of a financial asset and liabil- 
ity, respectively. During the vesting period, the 
option has its own value deriving from the prob- 
ability of gains and losses at maturity. A forward 
contract is a contract through which parties 
exchange financial assets and liabilities (usually 
bonds and cash) at a specific moment in the future 
at a price fixed at the beginning of the contract (the 
strike price). As with options, these contractual 
rights and obligations constitute financial assets 
and liabilities separate and distinct from the 
underlying financial instruments. Both parties to 
a forward contract have an obligation to perform 
at the agreed time, whereas performance under an 
option contract occurs only if and when the holder 
of the option chooses to exercise it. Many other 
types of derivative instruments embody a right or 
obligation to make a future exchange, including 
interest rate and currency swaps, interest rate caps, 
collars and floors, loan commitment, and note 
issuance facilities. An interest rate swap contract 
may be viewed as a variation of a forward contract 
in which the parties agree to make a series of 
future exchanges of cash sums, one amount cal- 
culated with reference to a floating interest rate 
and the other with reference to a fixed interest rate. 
So, with an interest rate swap, public administra- 
tion can change the structure of the interest rate 
characterizing its financial liabilities in relation to 
the expectation of financial market trends. Simi- 
larly, a currency swap allows assets and liabilities 
to be expressed in different currencies which float 
against each other. More recently contracts known 
as CDS, credit default swap, have been used, a 
particular type of credit derivative. This is a con- 
tract through which the probability of losses on 
credit can be exchanged on the financial markets. 
These instruments have been particularly used by 
public administration in bank rescues during the 
recent financial crises to cover and spread the 
credit default risk. Obviously, any contract can 
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be used not only to hedge but also to speculate. 
The structured derivative contracts linked to CDS, 
for example, amplified the US financial crisis due 
to subprime mortgages. The last contract to con- 
sider is the future, which is a variation of the 
forward contract, differing primarily in that they 
are standardized and traded on an exchange. Con- 
tracts to buy or sell nonfinancial items do not meet 
the definition of a financial instrument. For exam- 
ple, future, option, and forward contracts on oil 
and other commodities are not considered as 
financial instruments. 


The Guarantee and Contingent 
Provision 


Within the particular context of the public sector, 
assets and liabilities arise out of both contractual 
and noncontractual arrangements. Assets and lia- 
bilities arising out of noncontractual arrangement 
do not meet the definition of financial assets and 
liabilities. The existence of a contract is evidenced 
by (a) a contract that involves willing parties 
entering into an arrangement, (b) contractual 
terms that create rights and obligations that need 
not result in equal performance by each party, and 
(c) the remedy for nonperformance that is enforce- 
able by law. Moreover in the public sector, it is 
possible for contractual or noncontractual 
arrangements derived from a non-exchange trans- 
action, such as taxation, to determine whether an 
asset or liability arises. If non-exchange transac- 
tions are contractual, an entity assesses if the 
assets or liabilities arising from the transactions 
are financial assets or liabilities (or eventually a 
contribution from the owner) as we described 
above. A particular case is financial guarantee 
contracts which are contracts that require the 
issuer to make specified payments to reimburse 
the holder for a loss it incurs if a specified debtor 
fails to make payment when due in accordance 
with the original terms of a debt instrument. Gov- 
ernment may use financial guarantee contracts for 
a variety of reasons. They are often issued to 
further policy objectives, for example, to support 
infrastructure projects and stabilize financial mar- 
kets. Government and public sector entities may 
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be granted the power to issue financial guarantees 
by legislation. In assessing whether a guarantee is 
contractual or noncontractual, an entity distin- 
guishes the right to issue the guarantee and the 
guarantee itself. The right to issue the guarantee 
pursuant to legislation is noncontractual, while the 
actual guarantee should be assessed using the 
principles touched upon above to determine 
whether it is contractual. The issuing of a financial 
guarantee to a specific party or to the holder of an 
instrument may result in a contractual arrange- 
ment. To this end, the international standard 
gives us two examples. The first case involves a 
service concession arrangement in which the gov- 
ernment may issue a financial guarantee directly 
to the financiers of the transaction stating that, in 
the event of default, it would assume payment for 
any outstanding principal and interest payments 
of a loan. In this case the financial guarantee is 
explicitly issued in favor of a specified counter- 
party. In the second case, a road authority is 
responsible for constructing and maintaining a 
country’s infrastructure. It finances the project by 
issuing a long-term bond. The government can 
guarantee the bond. At the time the guarantee is 
issued, there is no specific counterparty, but the 
guarantee is due to the holder of the bond. In both 
cases all the other features of a contract are met. 
Moreover, the guarantee is a “conditioned” con- 
tract from which arises particular financial liabil- 
ities in the form of contingent provisions, in the 
case of the occurrence or nonoccurrence of uncer- 
tain future events that are beyond the control of 
both the issuer and the holder of the instruments. 
The guarantee issued also constitutes important 
information in the evaluation of the financial posi- 
tion in relation to the evolution of the risk profile 
and the probability that the guarantee is actioned. 
A bailout is a term meaning a rescue from finan- 
cial distress. It is often used when a government 
unit provides short-term financial assistance to a 
corporation to help it survive a period of financial 
difficulty or a more permanent injection of finan- 
cial resources to help recapitalize the corporation. 
Bailouts of financial institutions are often referred 
to as financial defeasance. 

While the contingent provisions are not always 
recognized in the entity’s financial statement, they 
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are in some cases accounted for in the national 
debt in the System of National Accounts. 

The ESA framework distinguishes three main 
types of guarantee: 


(a) Guarantees that meet the definition of a finan- 
cial derivative 

(b) Standardized guarantees 

(c) One-off guarantees 


Guarantees that meet the definition of financial 
derivatives are those that are actively traded on 
financial markets, such as credit default swaps. 
The derivative is based on the risk of default of a 
reference instrument and generally not actually 
linked to an individual loan or bond. When such 
a guarantee is initiated, the purchaser makes a 
payment to the financial institution creating the 
derivative. This is recorded as a transaction in 
financial derivatives. Changes to the value of the 
derivative are recorded as revaluations. If the ref- 
erence instrument defaults, the guarantor pays the 
purchaser for its theoretical loss on the reference 
bond. This is also recorded as a transaction in 
financial derivatives. 

Standardized guarantees cover similar types of 
credit risk for a large number of cases. It is not 
possible to estimate precisely the risk of any one 
loan being in default, but it is possible to estimate 
how many, out of a large number of such loans, 
will default. Standardized guarantees are treated 
as giving rise to financial assets and not contingent 
assets. 

One-off guarantees exist where the conditions 
of the loan or the security are so particular that it is 
not possible for the degree of risk associated with 
the loan to be calculated with any degree of accu- 
racy. In general, the granting of a one-off guaran- 
tee is considered a contingency and is not 
recorded as a financial asset/liability in the bal- 
ance sheet of the guarantor. 

In exceptional cases, one-off guarantees 
granted by governments to corporations in certain 
well-defined financially distressed situations (e.g., 
where the corporation has negative own funds), 
implying a very high likelihood the guarantee will 
be called, are treated as if such guarantees were 
called at inception. 


Financial Instruments 


Financial Leasing and Public-Private 
Partnerships (PPPs) 


Another particular financial instrument used in 
public administration is the financial lease. 
A finance lease consists primarily of the entitlement 
of the lessor to receive, and an obligation of the 
lessee to pay, a stream of payments that are sub- 
stantially the same as blended payments of princi- 
pal and interest under a loan agreement. The lessor 
accounts for its investment as the amount receiv- 
able under the lease contract rather than the leased 
asset. An operating lease, on the other hand, is 
regarded as primarily an uncompleted contract 
committing the lessor to provide the use of an 
asset in future periods in exchange for consider- 
ation similar to a fee for a service. The lessor 
continues to account for the leased asset itself rather 
than any amount receivable in the future under the 
contract. Accordingly, a finance lease is regarded as 
a financial instrument and an operating lease is not 
regarded as a financial instrument, except as 
regards individual payments. In the context of the 
financial lease, the substance of the operation takes 
precedence over the legal form of the contract. In 
substance, the economic property of the asset is 
managed by the lessee who has the use of the 
asset and, at the same time, assumes the risk linked 
to the management of the asset. Meanwhile, the 
operation is financed by the lessor which receives 
financial payments. The financial payments are 
directed to reimburse the capital debt and pay the 
corresponding interest. Public-private partnerships 
(PPPs) can be similar to financial leases. These are 
complex, long-term contracts between two units, 
one of which is normally a corporation (or a group 
of corporations, private or public) called the opera- 
tor or partner, and the other normally a government 
unit called the grantor. PPPs involve a significant 
capital expenditure by the operator to create or 
renovate fixed assets, which it then operates and 
manages to produce and deliver services either to 
the grantor or to the general public on behalf of the 
grantor. At the end of the contract, the grantor 
usually acquires legal ownership of the fixed assets. 

The fixed assets are in most cases characteristic 
of some core public service such as schools or 
universities, hospitals, and prisons. They also may 
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be infrastructure assets because many of the large 
projects undertaken by means of PPPs involve the 
provision of transportation, communications, util- 
ities, or other services typically described as infra- 
structure services. 

PPP contracts under this definition involve the 
grantor paying the operator “availability” or 
“demand” fees and as such constitute a procure- 
ment arrangement. In contrast to other long-term 
service contracts, a dedicated asset is created. 

As with leases, the economic owner of the assets 
in a PPP is determined by assessing which unit 
bears the majority of the risks and which unit is 
expected to receive a majority of the rewards of the 
assets. The asset will be allocated to the latter and 
consequently the gross fixed capital formation. The 
main risk and reward elements to be assessed are 
(a) construction risk, (b) availability risk, 
(c) demand risk, (d) residual value and obsoles- 
cence risk, and (e) the existence of grantor financing 
or granting guarantees. The provisions of each PPP 
contract must be evaluated in order to decide which 
unit is the economic owner. Due to the complexity 
and variety of PPPs, all of the facts and circum- 
stances of each contract must be considered, and 
then the accounting treatment that best reflects the 
underlying economic relationship selected. When 
government is assessed as being the economic 
owner of the assets but does not make any explicit 
payment at the beginning of the contract, a transac- 
tion must be constructed to accomplish the acquisi- 
tion. The most common suggestion is that the 
acquisition be made with an imputed financial 
lease because of the similarity with actual financial 
leases. The implementation of that choice, how- 
ever, depends on the specific contract provisions, 
how they are interpreted, and possibly other factors. 
For example, a loan could be imputed and actual 
government payments to the corporation, if they 
exist, could be rearranged so that a portion of each 
payment represents repayment of the loan. 


The Securitization 
The final topic for consideration as regards financial 


instruments in public administration is securitiza- 
tion. Securitization consists of issuing securities on 
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the basis of cash flows that are expected to be 
generated by assets or other income streams. Secu- 
rities dependent on cash flows from assets are 
known as “asset-backed securities” (ABS). In secu- 
ritization, the originator conveys ownership rights 
over assets, or the right to receive specific future 
income streams, to a securitization unit, which in 
return pays an amount to the originator from its own 
source of financing. Such a securitization unit is 
often known as a special purpose entity. The secu- 
ritization unit obtains its own financing by issuing 
securities using the assets or rights to future income 
transferred by the originator, as collateral. The key 
question regarding the payment by the securitiza- 
tion unit to the originator is whether the transfer of 
the asset is a sale of an existing asset to the securi- 
tization unit (nonfinancial operation), or a means of 
borrowing using future flows of revenues as collat- 
eral that is meant to create a financial instrument. In 
order for the securitization to be treated as a sale, a 
marketable asset must exist in the balance sheet of 
government and there must be a full change of 
ownership to the securitization unit as evidenced 
by the transfer of the risks and rewards linked to the 
asset. Thus, securitization of future revenue flows 
not recognized as a return on economic assets, such 
as future oil royalties, is borrowing by the origina- 
tor. When a securitization involves income associ- 
ated with a financial or a nonfinancial asset, the 
risks and rewards associated with owning the 
asset must be transferred for a sale to be recorded. 
If government retains a beneficial interest in the 
securitization, so as to obtain a deferred purchase 
price, such as the right to excess income above the 
original securitization value, or the right to own the 
last tranche issued by the securitization unit, or by 
other means, no sale has occurred, and the arrange- 
ment is considered as government borrowing. Fur- 
thermore, if government, as originator, guarantees 
repayment of any debt incurred by the securitiza- 
tion unit related to the asset, risks associated with 
the asset have not been transferred. No sale has 
occurred and the arrangement is treated as govern- 
ment borrowing. Guarantees can take various forms 
such as insurance contracts, derivatives, or clauses 
of substitution of assets. 

If it is determined that the securitization con- 
tract involves the true sale of a marketable asset, 
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the sector classification of the securitization unit 
must be examined. Then, if the securitization unit 
is classified as belonging to the government sec- 
tor, the securitization is government borrowing. If 
the securitization unit is classified as some other 
financial intermediary, then the securitization will 
be reported as a sale of assets, with no direct 
impact on government debt, but with an impact 
on government deficit if the income streams are 
securitized on a nonfinancial asset. But, if govern- 
ment provides compensation, in the form of cash 
after the event, or other means such as guarantees, 
thus removing the transfer of risks, a securitiza- 
tion originally viewed as a sale is from that 
moment classed as borrowing. 


The Recognition and Measurement 
Under IPSAS 


As established in the paragraph 1 of IPSAS 29, the 
objective of the standard is to establish principles 
for recognizing and measuring financial assets, 
financial liabilities, and some contracts to buy or 
sell nonfinancial items. Financial instruments are 
contractual arrangements that result in a financial 
asset for one entity, and a financial liability and 
equity instrument in another rights and obliga- 
tions arising out of noncontractual arrangements, 
such as through the exercise of legislation or 
through constructive obligations, are not financial 
instruments. The recognition and measurement of 
rights and obligations arising out of these trans- 
actions are addressed in other IPSASs. 

Many contracts meet the definition of a “‘finan- 
cial asset or a financial liability.” Some of these 
are accounted for either by using other IPSASs, or 
accounted for partly using other IPSASs and 
partly using IPSAS 29. Some examples include 
rights and obligations arising from employee ben- 
efits, lease receivables, and finance lease pay- 
ables. IPSAS 29 does not apply to insurance 
contracts, except certain financial guarantee con- 
tracts and embedded derivatives included in insur- 
ance contracts. An entity is however permitted to 
apply this Standard to insurance contracts that 
involve the transfer of financial risk. Commit- 
ments to provide credit under specified conditions 
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(loan commitments) are excluded from the scope 
of this Standard, with three exceptions. Notably, 
commitments to provide a loan at a below market 
interest rate are within the scope of IPSAS 29. 
Most other loan commitments are accounted for 
using IPSAS 19, Provisions, Contingent Liabili- 
ties, and Contingent Assets. IPSAS 29 applies to 
contracts for the purchase or sale of a nonfinancial 
item if the contract can be settled net in cash or 
another financial instrument or by exchanging 
financial instruments. If the contracts were entered 
into and continue to be held for the purpose of the 
receipt or delivery of a nonfinancial item in accor- 
dance with an entity’s expected purchase, sale, or 
usage requirements, IPSAS 29 does not apply. 


Initial Recognition and Derecognition 


An entity recognizes financial assets and financial 
liabilities when it becomes a party to the contrac- 
tual provisions of the instrument. Regular way 
purchases of financial assets can either be recog- 
nized using trade or settlement date accounting, 
while derivatives are always recognized using 
trade date accounting. Regular way purchases of 
financial assets are contracts that involve the 
exchange of the underlying instrument within a 
time frame established in the marketplace 
concerned. When a financial asset or financial 
liability 1s recognized initially, an entity shall 
measure it at its fair value plus, in the case of a 
financial asset or financial liability not at fair value 
through surplus or deficit, transaction costs that 
are directly attributable to the acquisition or issue 
of the financial asset or financial liability. When an 
entity uses settlement date accounting for an asset 
that is subsequently measured at cost or amortized 
cost, the asset is recognized initially at its fair 
value on the trade date. 

Financial assets are derecognized using the 
following steps: 


1. Consolidate all controlled entities and special 
purpose entities. 

2. Determine whether the derecognition princi- 
ples are applied to an asset as a whole, or to a 
part of an asset. 
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3. Assess whether the rights to the cash flows 
have expired. 

4. Assess whether the rights to receive the cash 
flows have been transferred to another party. 

5. Assess whether an obligation has been 
assumed to pay the cash flows from the asset 
to another party. 

6. Assess whether the entity has transferred sub- 
stantially all the risks and rewards of owner- 
ship to another party. 

7. If substantially all the risks and rewards of 
ownership have not been transferred to another 
party, assess whether control has been retained. 


The Measurement 


After the initial recognition, at the end of each 
fiscal year, financial instruments can be classified 
as follows: 


1. Financial assets at fair value through surplus or 
deficit — assets are subsequently measured at 
fair value with changes in fair value recognized 
in surplus or deficit. 

2. Held-to-maturity investments — assets are mea- 
sured at amortized cost less impairment losses. 
Impairment losses are recognized in surplus or 
deficit. 

3. Loans and receivables — assets are measured at 
amortized cost less impairment losses. Impair- 
ment losses are recognized in surplus or deficit. 

4. Available-for-sale financial assets — assets are 
measured at fair value with changes in fair 
value recognized directly in net assets/equity. 
Impairment losses incurred on available-for- 
sale instruments are recognized in surplus or 
deficit and not in net assets/equity. 


Investments in equity instruments that cannot 
be measured at fair value, because fair value can- 
not be determined reliably, are measured at cost 
less impairment losses. 

Financial liabilities are measured at amor- 
tized cost, except for financial liabilities at fair 
value through surplus or deficit, financial guar- 
antees, loan commitments, and liabilities arising 
from transfers of financial assets. The amortized 
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cost of a financial asset or financial liability is 
the amount at which the financial asset or finan- 
cial liability is measured at initial recognition 
minus principal repayments, plus or minus the 
cumulative amortization using the effective 
interest method of any difference between that 
initial amount and the maturity amount, and 
minus any reduction (directly or through the 
use of an allowance account) for impairment or 
uncollectibility. 

A financial asset or a group of financial assets 
is impaired and impairment losses are incurred if, 
and only if, there is objective evidence of impair- 
ment as a result of one or more events that 
occurred after the initial recognition of the asset 
(a “loss event”) and that loss event (or events) has 
an impact on the estimated future cash flows of the 
financial asset or group of financial assets that can 
be reliably estimated. It may not be possible to 
identify a single, discrete event that caused the 
impairment. Rather the combined effect of several 
events may have caused the impairment. Losses 
expected as a result of future events, no matter 
how likely, are not recognized. 

An entity may only reclassify financial instru- 
ments between the various categories under cer- 
tain circumstances. 


Conclusion 


Financial instruments are defined as any contract 
that gives rise to both a financial asset of one 
entity and a financial liability or equity instru- 
ment of another entity. In the context of public 
administration, the presence of the equity instru- 
ments is rare, so the financial instruments consist 
on financial asset and liabilities. In addition to 
primary financial instruments, public administra- 
tion can sign derivative financial instruments that 
create rights and obligations that have the effect 
of transferring between parties to the instrument 
one or more financial risks inherent in an under- 
lying primary financial instrument. So, derivative 
can be used to hedge financial risk related, for 
example, to interest rate or exchange ratio flota- 
tion. During time, public administration has used 
different financial instruments with the end to 
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collect fund, to regulate financial market, to fight 
financial and industrial distress, and to involve 
private partners with the end to reach policy 
objectives Persaud (2015). Example of those 
instruments are the guarantee, the financial 
lease, the public-private partnership, and securi- 
tization. All of those instruments can determine 
an increasing of the debt position that seems 
today the main problem in the most of the Euro- 
pean Countries. 
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Synonyms 


External accounting; (Loose) annual reporting 


Financial Reporting 
Definition 


Financial reporting is the process by which goal- 
seeking organizations provide an external audi- 
ence with accounting reports on the organization’s 
financial performance, financial position, and its 
sources and uses of cash with respect to a defined 
financial period or at the end of a financial period. 


Introduction 


Financial reporting is one of the core functions 
of accounting in all goal-seeking organizations, 
including public sector organizations. Accounting 
is a fundamental contributor to management and 
operation of organizations together with other 
functional tasks such as marketing, human 
resources management, legal services, information 
technology, and so on. The function of accounting 
can in turn be classified into two main categories: 
management accounting and external accounting 
which in turn consists of preparation of financial 
statements and reporting of same. In this entry, the 
following issues are considered in their public sec- 
tor contexts: purposes and boundaries of financial 
reporting, relationships with other aspects of the 
accounting function, the performativity of financial 
reporting, and recent trends in public sector finan- 
cial reporting. 


Purposes and Boundaries of Financial 
Reporting 


The purposes of financial reporting are best con- 
sidered with two different but related lenses: first, 
what regulatory constraints shape the reports? 
And second, what are the information needs of 
the audience of public sector financial reports? 
However, in both, it is important to begin with 
the realization that the distinguishing feature of all 
public sector financial reporting, as opposed to 
private sector reporting, arises from “the principle 
of democratic control over the use of funds, made 
critical by the coercive ability of governments to 
raise finance through taxation” (Pallot 1992, 
p. 39). That principle directs financial reporting 
to both an accountability purpose and a user’s 
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need for decision-useful information while 
providing an orientation that is necessarily differ- 
ent to a private sector organization’s financial 
reporting. 

The regulatory framework can be different 
across each sovereign government or each level 
of government (such as local or regional govern- 
ment within a sovereign nation’s system of con- 
stitutional arrangements). Nevertheless, an 
important feature of financial reporting is that it 
exists within a regulatory framework with some 
degree of compulsion over the reporting agency 
(Barton 2005). Frequently in a public sector con- 
text, that compulsion is exerted through a public 
shaming of agencies that do not comply with the 
reporting regulations. Typically, a Supreme Audit 
Institution is constituted within administrative or 
regulatory frameworks so as to conduct audits of 
public sector financial statements and their com- 
pliance with the prevailing regulatory framework. 
Audit findings of noncompliance can have dele- 
terious impacts on politicians’ and administrators’ 
reputations and have been shown to have signifi- 
cant impact (Radcliffe 1997; Skærbæk and 
Christensen 2015). This feature of financial 
reporting makes it distinct from management 
accounting where internal users, such as man- 
agers, have greater flexibility as to format, timing, 
and content of the reports they produce for inter- 
nal, confidential purposes. While the financial 
reporting regulatory framework will vary from 
nation to nation, it frequently has the same under- 
lying principle: in attaining its various powers 
such as the right to levy taxes and to expend 
funds, democratic governments also necessarily 
acquire accountability obligations. Thus, the reg- 
ulatory lens from which to view financial 
reporting frequently invokes an accountability 
purpose as was noted as early as 1987 when the 
Governmental Accounting Standards Board of the 
USA stated: “Accountability is the cornerstone of 
all financial reporting in government” (1987, 
quoted by Pallot 1992, p. 40). 

The second lens with which to consider public 
sector financial reporting is constituted by the 
needs of the audience. Interestingly, the official 
pronouncements on users of public sector finan- 
cial reports focus primarily on citizens and 
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taxpayers with a “need to know” (hence the con- 
cept of accountability as discussed above within a 
regulatory reporting framework) or a need to make 
decisions (hence a decision-usefulness purpose 
for the financial reporting). The most comprehen- 
sive pronouncement on these matters is found 
within the International Public Sector Accounting 
Standard Board’s (IPSASB) Conceptual Frame- 
work and the body of International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards (IPSAS) (IPSASB 2016). 
The IPSAS’s have increasingly become a point of 
standardization (Aggestam-Pontoppidan and 
Andernack 2016) even though they do not hold 
any force of compulsion (Manes-Rossi et al. 
2016). After significant effort, IPSASB (under 
the auspices of the International Federation of 
Accountants) has developed the standards to a 
point where they constitute a coherent body 
aimed at improved financial reporting by govern- 
ments and their agencies. Fundamental principles 
which elaborate reporting are provided within the 
IPSAS’s, and they include a rationale underlying 
the preparation of financial statements, definition 
of a going-concern assumption, consistency of 
presentation and classification, accrual basis of 
accounting, and aggregation and materiality. 

For quite some time, it has been recognized 
that an accountability frame may be incompatible 
with a decision-usefulness frame (Jjiri 1983). 
While decision-usefulness as a reporting para- 
digm has been on the ascendancy since the 
1970s (Coy and Dixon 2004), there is little empir- 
ical evidence as to whether citizens use financial 
reports. In fact, the empirical evidence that is 
available leaves open the conclusion that public 
sector financial reports are used mostly by “inter- 
nal users” (Coy et al. 1997; Steccolini 2004; 
Christensen and Skærbæk 2007) without much 
usage by external users (Mack and Ryan 2006) 
unless there is a financial market attached to indi- 
vidual entities such as debt-issuing governmental 
agencies (Hay and Antonio 1990). Steccolini 
(2004, p. 328) goes further to note that public 
sector financial reports are “seemingly used to 
discharge accountability to ‘internal’ users, even 
if it is not clear if they are actually read. At the 
same time, they have no significant role in com- 
municating to external users.” 
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Relationships with Other Aspects of the 
Accounting Function 


Given the disappointing empirical evidence 
regarding uses of public sector financial 
reporting, it faces a dilemma regarding its con- 
tent. That dilemma is primarily around the rela- 
tive content of the financial information to be 
reported — as opposed to nonfinancial information 
that may also be reported. In large part the reso- 
lution of that dilemma is provided in the regula- 
tory frameworks noted above, but it is also 
influenced by prevailing accounting profession 
reporting standards and pronouncements. Where 
nonfinancial data is to be reported, it is typically 
classified as being relevant to the outputs and/or 
outcomes of the relevant public sector perfor- 
mance being reported upon; for example, the 
numbers of hospital patients treated in hospitals 
provided by the Department of Health; the extent 
of repeat offending by citizens who had previ- 
ously been sentenced to a period of incarceration 
for past criminal offenses as administered by the 
Department of Justice; and the quality of air 
impacted by an environmental protection pro- 
gram administered by the Department of Envi- 
ronment. Each of those examples of outputs or 
outcomes necessarily requires the consumption of 
financial resources, and so the cost element of the 
data will be captured in the relevant agency 
accounting system. Nevertheless, the recording 
of outcomes can be very controversial and with 
political consequences. Awareness of those pos- 
sible consequences has been shown to have an 
impact on reporting agencies and auditors 
(Radcliffe 2008), and so it is a paradoxical find- 
ing that public sector financial reports lack strong 
use by citizens yet the fact that the reports are 
made available to the public can influence the 
readiness of public sector agencies to disclose 
information. 

In addition to the relationship of financial 
reporting to nonfinancial information, there is a 
relationship with management accounting. As 
noted by many public sector accounting scholars, 
management accounting information on cost allo- 
cation and cost behavior will influence financial 
reports although much of that relationship can be 
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mediated by the production of consolidated, 
whole-of-government reports where inter- and 
intra-agency transactions are eliminated. Where 
agency reports are the unit of analysis, the rela- 
tionship of management accounting and financial 
reporting is one of symbiosis since the one both 
depends on, and influences, the other. While it can 
be said that financial reporting and management 
accounting are “attached at the hip” by the chart of 
accounts (in that classification of transactions 
influences both management accounting and the 
financial reports), a stronger more powerful rela- 
tionship emerges from the nature of accounting as 
a representation of something. The representation 
presented by accounting is only one of a multitude 
of possible representations, yet the power of the 
single representation (Hines 1988) has been 
shown to preclude most other representations. 
Ideas, words, and numerical inscriptions contrib- 
ute to the construction of the reality they describe. 
They are both outside the reality they describe, 
and yet at the same time they construct that reality 
by acting on it. That observation leads to a body of 
research directly connected to financial reporting 
(as well as other aspects of accounting) in that it 
links the humans who prepare reports and the 
humans who react to those reports — either know- 
ingly or otherwise. As a general concept, this link 
can be discussed as part of the performativity of 
financial reporting. 


Performativity of Public Sector Financial 
Reporting 


Performativity refers to an ability for statements, 
numbers, or other inscriptions to create reality. As 
an example of performative language, an absolute 
monarch could create reality such as removing a 
citizen’s nationality by simply making a pro- 
nouncement to that effect; the pronouncement 
creates the reality that the individual is ostracized 
and henceforth a persona non grata (no longer a 
citizen). The performativity thesis (MacKenzie 
2006) regarding accounting is that accounting 
numbers do not simply represent a past reality, 
but they may shape the future reality. An instance 
may be where a nation provides a consolidated 
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financial statement which indicates a solvency 
problem which in turn causes markets to restrict 
debt funding and so worsen solvency. Although 
performativity has been ascribed to management 
accounting and interaction of accounting with 
strategic action on an organizational level, it is 
also apparent that financial reporting possesses a 
performativity of its own. Instead of being 
mere signs of the past, financial reports can 
be signals of the future, and they can also be 
signals as to motivations of the reports’ preparers 
(Vollmer 2016). 

There is controversy in the performativity 
argument around how financial reporting moves 
from being a camera (or a sign) to being a 
machine (or a signal). First, it runs counter to 
the functionalist view of accounting as a passive 
device without social consequences. Such a view 
might argue that the actions of actors who have 
considered the financial reports are not passive 
but that the accounting system producing those 
reports is a function without social consequences. 
Further, performativity as a thesis needs empiri- 
cal support; such support is now present in the 
management accounting literature, but if public 
sector financial reports are not used by external 
users, is it possible to argue a performativity 
consideration? Performativity theory has been 
persuasive in regard to explanations of carbon 
trading, Black-Scholes valuation of options, 
Results-Based Accountability, and risk manage- 
ment within reporting entities. However, the 
performativity of public sector financial reports 
remains to be fully explored by researchers. Nev- 
ertheless, recent trends in public sector financial 
reporting, briefly discussed next, point toward 
further justification to incorporate performativity 
in research projects aiming to better understand 
public sector financial reporting. 


Recent Trends in Public Sector Financial 
Reporting 


Internationally, public sector financial reporting 
has been subject to widespread change. Since the 
advent of a suite of public sector reforms fre- 
quently referred to as “New Public Management” 
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(NPM) (Hood 1995), accounting technologies 
have been characterized as enabling various 
reforms. Accounting information has frequently 
underpinned decision making analyses of 
reforms such as outsourcing, privatization, 
purchaser-provider intergovernmental relations, 
performance-based remuneration, performance 
budgeting, decentralization, market-based 
pricing, corporatization, balanced scorecard 
reporting, and similar changes. While reform at 
an organizational level has relied on management 
accounting information, it is at a macro-level of 
broad policy level that financial reporting has 
been relevant. That is, issues of indebtedness, 
asset management, intergenerational equity, 
intergovernmental financial transactions, and 
associated system-wide matters have drawn data 
from published financial reports. Within that gen- 
eral trend, it is possible to discern four major 
changes to public sector financial reporting: 
first, a move to private sector influenced 
accrual-based accounting (Barton 1999) as a 
replacement of cash-based accounting or as an 
additional set of information; second, a move- 
ment toward harmonization of public sector 
accounting standards initially on a basis that 
seemed to be global but more recently with 
regional bases; third, a tendency to expand the 
degree of non-accounting data such as perfor- 
mance data and managerial commentary to com- 
plement more traditional accounting data as 
found in the financial statement; and, fourth, a 
tendency to produce consolidated whole-of- 
government financial reports. 

The most profound, and still largely 
unresolved, change in public sector financial 
reporting has been the move to accrual account- 
ing. The importance of that change has been a 
shift from an expenditure basis of governmental 
accounting to capitalization and amortization of 
certain long-term assets, but as noted by Buhr 
(2012, p. 188): “many governments actually 
went through a cash, modified cash, modified 
accrual, accrual transition process.” While 
that transition has been cemented via the 
non-compulsory body of IPSAS’s, there is a 
large literature which can be best characterized 
as evidencing a discrepancy between practitioners 
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and academics with respect to accrual accounting 
(Hassan 2013). An initial study of 130 contribu- 
tions published between 1981 and 2005 showed 
that after implementation of accrual accounting in 
an early adopter jurisdiction, the volume of arti- 
cles authored by practitioners waned, while the 
volume of articles authored by academics 
increased in number (Christensen 2007). Hassan 
(2013) has duplicated Christensen’s earlier study 
with a longer period of analysis (1980-2012) and 
confirmed a marked difference of opinion 
between academics and practitioners regarding 
various aspects of accrual accounting when 
applied to the public sector. The meta-analysis 
provided by Christensen (2007) and Hassan 
(2013) is useful in that it is clear demonstration 
that the trend to accrual accounting has some way 
to travel before stability and consensus is 
achieved. In fact it is important to acknowledge 
that changes in public sector financial reporting 
(and other aspects of accounting more broadly) 
have been the result of reforms in individual coun- 
tries rather than compliance with a “trend” toward 
a common goal (Brusca et al. 2015). 

Public sector accrual accounting and the other 
three trends noted above have significant implica- 
tions for the purposes and boundaries of financial 
reporting in the public sector, and so the general 
topic of public sector financial reporting is likely 
be one of malleable future change. 


Conclusion 


As publically available statements of financial 
performance, position, and uses of cash, public 
sector financial statements are positioned in an 
interesting conjunction of stability and change. 
Stability arises from the accounting craft, embed- 
ded in a longstanding profession with mostly 
unchallenged growing international importance. 
However, at the same time inevitable and 
relentless change is characterizing public sector 
financial reporting as recognition grows that 
accounting has a degree of performativity which 
means it is not just a passive representation of the 
past but instead is an active instrument in political 
and social change that potentially reaches into 
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public policy settings. Similarly, the controversy 
continues as to who — if anyone — uses public 
sector financial statements and for what purposes. 
That controversy presents a challenge to the 
taken-for-granted premises regarding account- 
ability and decision-usefulness that have previ- 
ously been the foundations on which public 
sector financial reporting has been based. 
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Financial Statements 
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Winterthur, Switzerland 


Synonyms 


Financial reporting; General purpose financial 
reports; General purpose financial statements 


Definition 


Financial Statements 

Financial information to provide a wide range of 
users with information useful for decision-making 
and to demonstrate accountability of the entity for 
resources entrusted to it. 


Introduction 


The increasing global shift towards accrual 
accounting systems has clearly affected financial 
reporting practices in various countries and on 
different governmental levels. Together with 
these developments, the extent, purpose, and pre- 
sentation of financial statements have changed in 
the past decade. The most important facilitator for 
these accounting reforms has probably been the 
promulgation and implementation of the Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(IPSAS). IPSAS is the only generally accepted 
international accounting standard for public sector 
entities at the moment. The adoption of IPSAS can 
be therefore referred to as good practice. Many 
developed and developing countries or interna- 
tional organizations, including the United Nations 
and the Commission of the European Union, have 
implemented IPSAS. The recent completion of the 
IPSAS Conceptual Framework (IFAC 2015a) in 
2015 established the concepts that underpin gen- 
eral purpose financial reporting by public sector 
entities, which adopted the accrual basis of 
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accounting and it is an important step and prereq- 
uisite forward towards the continued global dis- 
semination of IPSAS. Although the European 
Union is currently working on their own set of 
accounting standards — the European Public Sec- 
tor Accounting Standards (EPSAS) — they remain 
far from issuing a final set of standards. Therefore, 
the IPSASs provide the most important reference 
point for preparing this chapter. 

Following this introduction, this chapter will 
first focus on the general purpose financial state- 
ments as described and governed in IPSAS. 
Thereby, the relevance, importance, and con- 
straints of general purpose financial statements 
will be discussed, before considering the different 
components of general purpose financial state- 
ments more comprehensively. The presentation 
of financial statements in selected European coun- 
tries will be the second step in this chapter. 
Finally, the key aspects with respect to general 
purpose financial statements are summarized. 


General Purpose Financial Statements 


General purpose financial statements are consid- 
ered to be a central component of general purpose 
financial reports (GPFRs) by governments and 
other public sector entities. Although one can 
easily understand that financial reporting mainly 
focuses on the presentation of financial state- 
ments, this does not automatically answer the 
“general purpose” of financial statements. There- 
fore, three main issues need to be addressed: What 
are general purpose financial statements there for, 
1.e., what is their main purpose? Who are the users 
which eventually base their decision on them? 
Which principles and characteristics shall these 
statements follow in order to achieve their pur- 
poses? The recently finalized IPSAS CF provides 
an important source to answer these three distinct 
questions. As discussed in other chapters of this 
book, IPSAS can be considered as international 
good practice in the area of public sector financial 
reporting and therefore represents a crucial 
reference to discuss the relevance, importance, 
and constraints of general purpose financial 
statements. 


Financial Statements 


The first two issues will be considered 
together, as they heavily rely on each other. The 
objective of financial reporting by public sector 
entities and, as a main component, general pur- 
pose financial statements are to provide informa- 
tion about the entity that is useful to users for 
accountability and decision-making purposes. 
The purposes of financial statements are therefore 
determined by reference to the users and their 
information needs (IFAC 2015a, 1.4). It is there- 
fore necessary in a first step to focus on the users 
of general purpose financial statements. Are these 
users the investors, the media, or perhaps the 
citizens? Basically, the right answer in the case 
of the IPSASs is: All of them. Consequently, the 
financial statements of public sector entities are 
developed for any general reader who does not 
have the authority to require the preparation of 
financial reports tailored to meet his own specific 
information needs. General purpose financial 
reports and statements must therefore be seen in 
contrast to special purpose financial reports and 
statements which are adjusted to meet specific 
information needs of specific user groups, as for 
example internal reports to mangers or special 
reports required by international organizations or 
rating agencies. Such reports do also not focus on 
budget preparation and authorization, as this 
would also constitute a special purpose only rele- 
vant for those parties involved (Bergmann 2008). 
The target group of such general purpose financial 
statements is thus a very broad one. 

Governments and other public sector entities 
raise resources from taxpayers and other resource 
providers in order to provide public goods and 
services. These entities are accountable for the 
management and use of these resources for those 
that entrust them with these resources and to those 
that depend on public goods and services (IFAC 
2015a, 2.3). Thus, the IPSAS CF defines two main 
distinct user groups of general purpose financial 
statements, namely, service recipients (primarily 
citizens) and resource providers (primarily tax 
payers, capital markets, donor agencies, interna- 
tional organizations). Both resource providers and 
service recipients (or those who expect to receive 
goods and/or services) as well as their representa- 
tives (any political or legislative bodies) require 
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information for accountability or decision-making 
purposes (IFAC 201 5a, 2.5). Consequently, general 
purpose financial reports and statements are devel- 
oped primarily to respond to the needs of these two 
user groups. However, they may also provide infor- 
mation useful to other parties and for other pur- 
poses, such as government statisticians, analysts, 
the media, or lobby groups. While these parties 
may find the information in general purpose finan- 
cial statements useful, they are however not con- 
sidered to be the primary users (IFAC 2015a, 2.6). 

For accountability and decision-making pur- 
poses, service recipients and resource providers 
will need information that supports the assess- 
ments of such matters. In this context, it can be 
assumed the sole delivery of financial information 
in form of general purpose financial statements 
might not be enough to fully satisfy the informa- 
tion needs. The first and foremost objective of 
most public sector entities is to deliver services 
to the public, rather than to make profits and 
generate a return on equity to investors. As a 
result, the performance of such entities can be 
only partially evaluated by examining financial 
statements. Besides general purpose financial 
statements, GPFRs usually provide other types 
of reports which enhance, complement, and sup- 
plement the financial statements. Such reports 
may especially include nonfinancial information 
related to the range, volume, and cost of services 
provided during the reporting period. They can 
also include prospective information about the 
sustainability of the entity’s service delivery and 
other operations over the long term. Although 
GPFRs traditionally include multiple reports to 
comprehensively meet user’s information needs, 
financial statements can be considered a main and 
important source of information, which therefore 
justifies focusing more comprehensively on the 
objectives, qualitative characteristics, constraints, 
and components of general purpose financial 
statements. 

GPFSs are a structured representation of the 
financial position, financial performance, and 
cash flows of an entity that shall support users in 
making a balanced decision about the allocation 
of resources. IPSAS 1.15 (IFAC 2015b) specifi- 
cally outlines the main objectives: 
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(a) Providing information about the sources, allo- 
cation, and uses of financial resources 

(b) Providing information about how the entity 
financed its activities and met its cash 
requirements 

(c) Providing information that is useful in evalu- 
ating the entity’s ability to finance its activities 
and to meet its liabilities and commitments 

(d) Providing information about the financial 
condition of the entity and changes in it 

(e) Providing aggregate information useful in eval- 
uating the entity’s performance in terms of ser- 
vice costs, efficiency, and accomplishments 


As described above, general purpose financial 
statements usually focus on retrospective infor- 
mation covering economic transactions which 
have taken place in the respective reporting 
period. However, general purpose financial state- 
ments can also take a prospective role, thereby 
encompassing information useful in predicting 
the level of resources required for or generated 
by continued operations including associated 
risks and uncertainties. 

In order to achieve the main objectives, general 
purpose financial statements prepared and pre- 
sented under IPSAS have to observe distinctive 
qualitative characteristics, which are outlined in 
chapter 3 of the IPSAS CF. All these qualitative 
characteristics build the core requirements of 
accrual-based accounting, aiming to present a 
faithful and comprehensive picture of govern- 
ment’s finances. The qualitative characteristics 
apply to both historic and prospective information 
and explanatory information. 

These qualitative characteristics assign respon- 
sibility to the reporting entity, which has to for- 
mulate and impose accounting policies ensuring 
that general purpose financial statements comply 
with those characteristics. The qualitative charac- 
teristics include two distinctive groups. A first 
group represents positive characteristics that 
will improve financial reporting when observed. 
These are (la) relevance, (1b) faithful representa- 
tion, (lc) understandability, (1d) timeliness, 
(le) comparability, and (lf)  verifiability. 
A second group imposes specific constraints on 
information included in general purpose financial 
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reports/statements. These are (2a) materiality, 
(2b) cost-benefit, and (2c) balance between the 
qualitative characteristics. In practice, there is a 
constant trade-off between the characteristics of 
the two groups and not all qualitative characteris- 
tics may be fully met. As a result, depending on 
the particular case, a balance between certain 
characteristics 1s necessary. 

So far, many crucial aspects of general purpose 
financial statements — such as their primary 
users and purposes as well as their qualitative 
characteristics — have been discussed. What is miss- 
ing, however, are the different components of gen- 
eral purpose financial statements, or to put it 
differently, the distinct instruments which shall be 
prepared according to IPSAS to encompass the rel- 
evant information in order to meet user needs and 
objectives. According to IPSAS 1.21 (IFAC 2015b), 
a complete set of financial statements comprises: 


(a) A statement of financial position 

(b) A statement of financial performance 

(c) A statement of changes in net assets/equity 

(d) A cash flow statement 

(e) When the entity makes publicly available, its 
approved budget, a comparison of budget and 
actual amounts either as a separate additional 
financial statement or as a budget column in 
the financial statements 

(f) Notes, comprising a summary of significant 
accounting policies and other explanatory notes 

(g) Comparative information in respect of the 
preceding period 


The following sections do focus on the most 
important components of financial statements, 
both by explaining the core logic of these instru- 
ments and offering sample statements. However, 
the author refrained from an in-depth explanation 
of the budget comparison and the prospective 
information section, because other chapters of 
this book do focus more comprehensively on 
these issues. After all, a brief overview of the 
presentation of financial statement in European 
countries is given, as this chapter not only aims 
to shed light on the concepts of general purpose 
financial statements but also the practical applica- 
tion in a European context. 


Financial Statements 


Statement of Financial Position 


The statement of financial position may also be 
referred to as a balance sheet. Table | provides a 
sample statement of financial position. It aims to 
present an entity’s assets and liabilities at the end 
of a given reporting period, traditionally the 31st 
of December. 

The IPSAS CF 5.14 (IFAC 2015a) defines an 
asset as “a resource presently controlled by an 
entity as a result of a past event.” As such, assets 
are items with service potential or the ability to 


Financial Statements, Table 1 Sample statement of 
financial position 


Public Sector Entity — Statement of financial position as 
at December 31, 20X2 (in thousands of currency units) 


20X2 | 20X1 

Assets X X 
Current assets X X 
Cash and cash equivalents X X 
Receivables x x 
Inventories xX X 
Prepayments X X 
Other current Assets X x 
Noncurrent assets X X 
Receivables x X 
Investment in associates X X 
Other financial assets X X 
Infrastructure, property, plant, and X X 
equipment 

Land and buildings x x 
Intangibles x xX 
Other nonfinancial assets X X 
Liabilities X X 
Current liabilities X X 
Payables X X 
Short-term borrowings X X 
Short-term provisions X x 
Employee benefits X X 
Superannuation X x 
Noncurrent liabilities X X 
Payables X X 
Long-term borrowings X xX 
Long-term provisions xX xX 
Employee benefits X X 
Superannuation X X 
Net assets/equity X X 


Source: Adapted from IPSAS no. 1, Presentation of Finan- 
cial Statements, p. 210 (IFAC 2015b) 
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generate future economic benefits. In comparison 
to the private sector, assets may not only be held in 
order to generate future economic benefits but 
also with respect to their capacity to provide ser- 
vices that contribute to achieving the entity’s 
objectives. Public sector assets that carry service 
potential may include recreational, heritage, com- 
munity, defense, and other assets which are used 
to provide services to third parties. However, 
resources may only be considered as an asset, if 
an entity has control over the resource, 1.e., the 
ability to use the resource and to derive the service 
potential or economic benefit embodied in that 
resource, and if the resource has arisen from a 
past event, as for example through an exchange 
or nonexchange transaction. If a resource does not 
comply with these characteristics, an entity must 
not recognize an asset in the balance sheet. 

According to the IPSAS CF 5.14 (IFAC 
2015a), a liability “is a present obligation of the 
entity for an outflow of resources that results from 
a past event.” A present obligation indicates that 
an entity has little or no realistic alternative to 
avoid an outflow of resources. Furthermore, to 
satisfy the definition of a liability, a present obli- 
gation must have arisen as a result of a past trans- 
action or other event. If these characteristics are 
not met, an entity must not recognize a liability. 
For example, an entity may well recognize a pro- 
vision for a past earthquake, if resource outflows 
are probable. However, an entity is not allowed to 
recognize a liability for a future earthquake. In the 
absence of a past event, this situation does not 
satisfy the definition of a liability. 

As discussed above, the statement of financial 
position does present an entity’s assets and liabil- 
ities. The residual value when comparing assets 
against liabilities is the net equity/assets. If assets 
exceed liabilities, net assets/equity is positive. 
However many public sector entities, also in the 
European context, may face a situation where 
liabilities exceed assets and therefore present neg- 
ative net assets/equity (Rauskala and Fuchs 
2012). Compared to the private sector, where neg- 
ative equity levels might cause serious problems 
for an enterprise, public sector entities usually 
continue to exist, even under negative net assets/ 
equity. Hence, in the public sector, negative net 
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assets/equity may prevail over a longer period of 
time than in the private sector. However, even for 
public sector entities, it should be clear that neg- 
ative net assets/equity levels indicate situations 
that are not economically feasible over a long 
period of time (Bergmann 2008). 

IPSAS requires a distinction between current 
and noncurrent assets and liabilities. The term 
current refers to the fact, that both assets and 
liabilities are due to be settled within the next 
12 months (IFAC 2015b, 1.76 and 1.80). These 
current assets include assets such as cash or cash 
equivalents, receivables, inventories, and accrued 
revenues. Current liabilities may include govern- 
ment transfers and some accrued expenses for 
employees and other operating costs. The non- 
current assets and liabilities however are to be 
seen in the context of longer-term resources such 
as property, plant and equipment, or obligations 
including borrowings or pension liabilities. The 
illustrated classification organizes financial infor- 
mation due to their urgency and priority in finan- 
cial management. It therefore shall support the 
users of balance sheet information to better navi- 
gate and analyze financial data. 

Compared to the corporate sector where bal- 
ance sheet information is well developed and is 
considered to be an important source of informa- 
tion for decision-making, this is not generally the 
case for public sector entities where the imple- 
mentation of accrual accounting has taken place 
only recently. However, recent developments 
such as the financial crisis, the growing worry of 
heavily indebted countries with more than 11 sov- 
ereign defaults in the past 10 years (The Econo- 
mist 2014), the establishment and enforcement of 
the Maastricht criteria, and current discussions 
about adequate bailout strategies in Greece, com- 
bined with the international spread of accrual 
accounting reforms — also in many developing 
countries — have been triggering increased interest 
in balance sheet information. 


Statement of Financial Performance 


From a user’s perspective, the statement of finan- 
cial performance is perhaps the most prominent 
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Financial Statements, Table 2 Sample statement of 
financial performance (by function) 


Public Sector Entity — Statement of financial performance 
as at December 31, 20X2 (in thousands of currency units) 


20X2 |20X1 

Revenue X X 
Taxes X X 
Fees, fines, penalties, and licenses X X 
Revenues from exchange transactions |x X 
Transfers from other government X X 
entities 

Other revenue X X 
Expenses (X) (X) 
General public service (x) (x) 
Defense (x) (x) 
Public order and safety (x) (x) 
Education (x) (x) 
Health (x) (x) 
Social protection (x) (x) 
Housing (x) (x) 
Culture (x) (x) 
Economic affairs (x) (x) 
Environment (x) (x) 
Other (x) (x) 
Finance Costs (x) (x) 
Share of surplus of associates X X 
Surplus (deficit) of the period (X) X 
Net assets at December 31, 20X1 X X 
Net assets at December 31, 20X2 X X 


Source: Adapted from IPSAS 1, Presentation of Financial 
Statements, p. 211 (IFAC 2015b) 


and important source of information. Other 
names for the statement of financial performance 
are profit and loss (P&L) statement or statement 
of revenues and expenses. Table 2 presents a 
sample statement of performance, classified by 
function. 

The statement of financial performance reports 
revenues by nature and expenses either by func- 
tion, nature, or organizational unit and — bottom 
line — the surplus or the deficit. The way how 
expenses are presented in the statement of finan- 
cial performance depends on historical and 
regulatory factors and the nature of the entity. 
IPSAS requires the management to select the 
most relevant and reliable form of presentation, 
depending on the different types of entities (FAC 
2015b, 1.116). 


Financial Statements 


As the statement of financial performance pre- 
sents revenues and expenses, it makes sense to 
briefly discuss these two types of transactions. 
Revenues are defined as “increases in the net 
financial position of the entity, other than 
increases from ownership contributions.” (IFAC 
2015a, 5.29). Hence, any type of exchange (e.g., 
service fees) or nonexchange transactions (e.g., 
tax revenues) leading to an inflow of resources 
have to be considered as revenues. In contrast, 
expenses are characterized as “decreases in the 
net financial position of the entity, other than 
decreases arising from ownership distributions” 
(IFAC 2015a, 5.30). Expenses thus lead to a 
decrease in economic benefits or service potential 
in the form of outflows or consumption of assets 
or incurrences of liabilities that result in a decrease 
of the net assets/equity position. 

It is important, however, to distinguish such 
inflows or outflows from owners, including 
those inflows that initially establish the ownership 
interest, and outflow of resources to owners in 
their capacity as owners from revenue and 
expense. Although ownership contributions 
might be less common in the public sector than 
in private markets, many public sector entities 
hold a substantial portfolio of public sector cor- 
porations or had to recapitalize private sector cor- 
porations during the financial crises. 


Statement of Cash Flows 


The requirements of a cash flow statement and its 
structure are governed by IPSAS 2. It is obviously 
closest to the former cash basis of accounting and 
serves as a bridge between cash and accrual 
accounting (Bergmann 2008). The main purpose 
of the cash flow statement is to present the way 
cash and cash equivalents are generated and used. 
Hence, it identifies (a) the sources of cash inflows, 
(b) the items on which cash was expended during 
the reporting period, and (c) the cash balance as 
at the reporting date (IPSAS 2). This type of 
information cannot be comprehensively extracted 
from the balance sheet, as it only shows the 
cash level at the beginning and the end of the 
reporting period and thus giving no information 
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regarding the reasons why cash levels have 
changed between two reporting dates. Also, the 
statement of performance is not fully satisfying 
the cash view, because it includes both, cash and 
noncash transactions. Hence, the IPSASs require 
all entities to present a cash flow statement in 
order to give users an understanding of the timing 
and certainty of cash flows when making and 
evaluating decisions about the allocation of 
resources. 

A sample statement of cash flow is given in 
Table 3. It comprises three different sections, 
namely, (1) the cash flows from operating activi- 
ties, (2) the cash flows from investing activities, 
and (3) the cash flows from financing activities. 
The cash flow from operating activities may be 
determined by either the direct or indirect method, 
although the direct method is given priority in 
practice (although the indirect method is easier 
to adopt). Although all three individual sections 
provide important information on their own, it 
might be particularly useful for users to compare 
section (1), the cash flows from operating activi- 
ties, with section (2), the cash flows from 
investing activities. A vast negative ratio gives 
rise to evidence that investment projects had to 
be primarily funded by external debt, which could 
negatively affect public sector debt levels in the 
future. 


Changes of Net Assets/Equity 


Table 4 presents a sample statement of changes in 
net assets/equity. Changes of net assets/equity can 
occur basically because of different reasons. 
Obviously, one reason is the fact that the entity 
reports a surplus or a deficit. Under accrual 
accounting, this result is shown both in the state- 
ment of financial performance and the balance 
sheet. Such surpluses or deficits are then allocated 
to the net asset/equity or paid out as dividends, 
for example in the case of public sector corpora- 
tions (Bergmann 2008). However, there are other 
transactions which can affect net assets/equity. 
There are valid reasons for such a booking, as 
for example contributions from owners such as 
share capital. Other (valid) reasons might include 
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Financial Statements, Table 3 Sample cash flow 
statement 


Public Sector Entity — Cash flow statement as at 
December 31, 20X2 (in thousands of currency units) 


20X2 | 20X1 
Cash flows from operating activities |X X 
(direct method) 
Receipts X X 
Taxation x x 
Sales of goods and services X X 
Grants X X 
Interests received X X 
Other receipts X X 
Payments (x) (x) 
Employee costs (x) (x) 
Superannuation (x) (x) 
Suppliers (x) (x) 
Interest paid (x) (x) 
Other payments (x) (x) 
Cash flows from investing activities | (X) (X) 
Purchase of plants and equipment (x) (x) 
Proceeds from sale of plants and X X 
equipment 
Proceeds from sale of investments X X 
Purchase of foreign current securities | x xX 
Cash flows from financing activities | X X 
Proceeds from borrowings X X 
Repayments of borrowings (x) (x) 
Distribution/dividend to government (x) (x) 
Net increase/(decrease) in cash and X X 
cash equivalents 
Cash and cash equivalents at X A 
beginning of period 
Cash and cash equivalent at end of X X 


period 


Source: Adapted from IPSAS 2, Cash flow statement, 
p. 239 (IFAC 2015b) 


actuarial gains or losses of pension plans 
according to IPSAS 25 or the revaluation sur- 
pluses/losses of property, plant, and equipment 
according to IPSAS 17. Normally, however, all 
items of revenue and expense recognized in a 
period are included in surplus of deficit (IFAC 
2015b, 1.100). Nevertheless, public sector entities 
might be tempted to recognize losses or gains 
directly in the statement of net assets/equity, thus 
avoiding their presentation in the statement of 
financial performance. In most cases, such 
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Financial Statements, Table 4 Sample of changes in net assets/equity 


Public Sector Entity — Changes of net assets/equity as at December 31, 20X2 (in thousands of currency units) 
Attributable to owners of the controlling entity 
Accumulated Total net 
Contributed | Revaluation | Other | Translation | surplus/ Minority | assets/ 
capital reserves reserves | reserves (deficit) Total | Interest | equity 
Balance at 31 December | X X (X) X X X X 
20X0 
Changes in accounting (X) (X) (X) 
policies 
Restated balance X X (X) X X X X 
Changes in net assets/ 
equity for the year 
20X1 
Revaluation gains on X X X X 
property, plant, and 
equipment 
Loss on revaluation (X) (X) | (X) (X) 
Exchange rate X X X X 
differences on foreign 
operations 
Actuarial gains/losses X X X X 
on post-employment 
benefits 
Transactions recognized X (X) X X X 
directly in net assets/ 
equity 
Surplus/deficit for the X X X X 
period 
Total recognized X (X) X X X X 
changes to net assets/ 
equity 
Balance at X X X (X) X X X X 
31 December 20X1 
Changes in net assets/ 
equity for the year 
20X2 
Revaluation gains on X X X X 
property, plant, and 
equipment 


Total recognized X (X) X X X X 
changes to net assets/ 

equity 

Balance at X X (X) (X) X X X X 
31 December 20X2 


Source: Adapted from IPSAS 1, Presentation of Financial Statements, p. 214 (IFAC 2015b) 


bookings do not reflect a faithful presentation and financial statements, it is necessary from a user 
is against accounting standards (Bergmann 2008). perspective to have additional information in the 
so-called notes. Hence, IPSAS stipulates extensive 
Notes minimum disclosure requirements in the notes, 
supplementing the disclosures required by individ- 
In order to analyze and interpret the numbers pre- ual IPSAS. According to IPSAS 1.127 (IFAC 
sented in the previously discussed face of the 2015b) the notes shall: 
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(a) Present information about the basis of prepa- 
ration of the financial statements and the spe- 
cific accounting policies used 

(b) Disclose information required by IPSAS that 
is not presented elsewhere in the financial 
Statements 

(c) Disclose additional information that is not pre- 
sented on the face of the financial statements 
but that is necessary for a faithful presentation 


Presentation of Financial Statements 
in Selected European Countries 


This chapter not only aims to give background 
about the theoretical concepts of the financial 
statements but also about the practical application 
in European countries. Table 5 gives an overview 
about the presentation of financial statements in 
selected European countries at national level. 
Obviously, the presentation of financial state- 
ments stands in close relationship with the distinct 
reporting practices in different countries. Hence, 
countries which have adapted accrual accounting 
principles (10 out of 14) tend to present more 
comprehensive financial statements than coun- 
tries which still follow modified accrual account- 
ing principles (Germany, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands). It is not surprising, though that 
those countries which have already adopted 
IPSAS (Austria, Spain, Switzerland) present the 
most comprehensive set of financial statements. 
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Overall, it can be argued that the most common 
reported financial statements are the balance 
sheet, the statement of financial performance, 
and the notes to the financial statements. The 
cash flow statement and the statement of changes 
in net assets/equity are less commonly disclosed. 
Quite frequently, central governments also pub- 
lish consolidated financial statements covering 
not only central government but also public sector 
corporations and/or local governments (e.g., 
Bergmann et al. 2015; Brusca et al. 2015; Grossi 
and Newberry 2009). It is therefore not surprising 
that there is a significant level of heterogeneity 
among the different European countries regarding 
their accounting systems and the presentation of 
financial statements. This heterogeneity would 
even be larger, if sub-national levels were to be 
analyzed as well. However, the continued move 
towards full accrual accounting practices and the 
increasing adaption of IPSAS on all governmental 
levels (not only in Europe) are likely to reduce the 
existing high level of heterogeneity in public sec- 
tor financial reporting, thereby contributing to an 
increased inter(-national) comparability of finan- 
cial statements. 


Conclusions 


The main objective of this chapter was to draw 
attention to the general purpose financial state- 
ments, as described and governed in the IPSASs. 


Financial Statements, Table 5 Presentation of financial statements in selected European countries 


Issue/ 

Country AUT BEL DEN FIN FRA GER 
Accounting | A A A A A MC 
Balance Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
sheet 

Statement of | Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
financial 

performance 

Cash flow Yes No No Yes Yes No 


statement 
Statement in | Yes No No No No No 
changes in 

equity 


Notes Yes Yes Yes 


A Accrual Accounting, MC Modified Cash Accounting 
Source: Adapted from Brusca et al. 2015, p. 239 


GRE ITA NED POR SPA SWE CH UK 
MC MC/ MC A A A A A 
A 

Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
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The rationale behind general purpose financial 
statements is to provide general users with rele- 
vant information for accountability and decision- 
making purposes. Hence, the purposes of financial 
statements are therefore determined by the infor- 
mation needs of its users. In order to achieve this 
objective, general purpose financial statements 
prepared and presented under IPSAS have to 
observe distinctive qualitative characteristics and 
to present a complete set of financial statements, 
thereby integrating retrospective and prospective 
as well as financial and nonfinancial information. 
However, current reporting practices in different 
European countries show a vast heterogeneity 
with respect to the presentation of financial state- 
ments, both between countries and governmental 
levels. This heterogeneity still limits reporting 
transparency and imposes serious challenges for 
any users, from an accountability and decision- 
making perspective. Only a continuous develop- 
ment towards full accrual accounting practices 
combined with an increased adaption of IPSAS 
is likely to facilitate (inter-)national comparability 
in order to achieve the “general purpose” of finan- 
cial statements, which is to be a relevant, useful, 
and faithful piece of information. 
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The Definition of Financial Sustainability 


Financial sustainability is understood as the abil- 
ity of public administrations to continue now and 
in the future current policies without causing the 
debt to rise continuously. 


Introduction: The Sustainability Problem 


“Sustainability” is a complex term (Aras and 
Crowther 2009) that comprises three main dimen- 
sions: environmental, social, and economic cate- 
gories (GRI 2013). Nonetheless, the international 
situation of financial crisis has led to financial 
sustainability to become a key concept in public 
administration (Afonso and Jalles 2015), even 
more important than the other dimensions for 
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public sector management (Afonso and Jalles 
2015; Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2014). 

Indeed, the economic crisis has undermined 
the capacity of governments to continue provided 
public services, creating significant imbalances in 
economic growth in different regions (Méndez 
et al. 2015). It has spurred a demand for greater 
financial sustainability in public administrations, 
and these administrations have been pressured to 
provide higher quality financial information and 
maintain information transparency, so as to detect 
financial distress (Zafra-Gomez et al. 2009) and 
achieve sustainable financial balance (Burritt and 
Schaltegger 2010). 

Although this pressure for financial sustain- 
ability has become relevant at any level of public 
administration, it is especially relevant at local 
governments because they are closest to the gen- 
eral public and support the greatest burden as far 
as public services are concerned. 

In addition, the high volume of budgets man- 
aged at this level, the great variety of services pro- 
vided (Saiz 2011), and the present context of 
accumulated deficit and debt in large municipalities 
(Munoz-Cafavate and Hipola 2011) render it nec- 
essary to analyze the capacity of local governments 
to continue providing services in the future. In fact, 
there exists a considerable consensus of opinion that 
the development of sustainability will not be met 
without the full involvement of local governments 
and of civil society (cf. Echebarria et al. 2009). 

This situation has led leading international orga- 
nizations to have pointed out the need for sustain- 
ability policies to be implemented (IFAC 2012; EU 
2012a) in order to create the necessary conditions 
for achieving financial health and ensuring 
intergenerational equity (Cabaleiro et al. 2013). 

Thus, the European Union (EU), for example, 
has issued recommendations linked to govern- 
mental solvency in terms of inter-temporal budget 
constraints (EU 2012a) and has called Member 
States to implement solid accounting systems in 
drawing up budget forecasts with the aim at pro- 
ducing high-quality, comparable statistics 
(EC 2011). Concretely, the Directive 2011/85/ 
EU of the European Council of 8th November 
2011 (EC 2011) stresses that improvements in 
public accounting practices, making them more 
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comprehensive and reliable, are crucial to finan- 
cial sustainability. 

Other institutions, like the OECD (2015), have 
issued a detailed overview of institutional frame- 
works for financing public services due to the 
great relevance of these services. In particular, 
the OECD (2015) has issued some guidelines for 
Fiscal Sustainability of Health Systems, as public 
funds account for around three-quarters of total 
spending on health across the OECD. However, 
controlling public health expenditure growth is 
particularly difficult for budget officials. 

In brief, global financial and economic crisis 
has led public administration to be aware of the 
need of financial sustainability policies to assure 
the future of the delivery of public services, some 
of them are perceived by citizens as a very 
high priority services. It has made to issue some 
guidelines regarding financial sustainability of 
public administrations. But, what does financial 
sustainability mean? How can it be measured? 
What incentives or risks factors could affect the 
achievement of financial sustainability in govern- 
ments? These questions are dealt with in the fol- 
lowing sections of this article. 


History and Implication of the Concept 
of Financial Sustainability 


Although at its simplest, sustainability means 
making thing lasting, making them permanent 
and perdurable, what is being sustained can be 
an object of choice — an economy, a culture, an 
ethnic group, etc. (Pearce 1988). Focusing on the 
public management field of knowledge, although 
several attempts have been made at formulating a 
definition of financial sustainability, this term is a 
fuzzy concept that is not used consistently within 
the literature or international bodies. 

A first approach to the concept of financial 
sustainability could be associated to Hicks 
(1945). According to this economist (Hicks 
1945), economic sustainability was included 
within the concept of income, this former being 
defined as the maximum amount that a person can 
consume during a period and still be as well-off at 
the end of the period as he was at the beginning. 
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Stavins et al. (2003) suggest that a broadly 
defined approach should be taken to sustainabil- 
ity, based on a growth that combines dynamic 
efficiency — measured on the basis of the differ- 
ence between revenues and expenses — with future 
maintenance. Nonetheless, authors such as 
Pezzey and Toman (2002) have warned that it is 
also indispensable to have an understanding of the 
rights of future generations in this concept. 

This way, one of the crucial issues pertaining to 
sustainability is that of intergenerational equity 
(World Commission on Environment and Devel- 
opment 1987), and it has been allied with the term 
“inter-period equity” (Stavins et al. 2003; IFAC 
2015; Pezzey and Toman 2002). Based on this 
concept, the CICA (1997) and Stavins 
et al. (2003) indicate that sustainability can be 
defined as the ability of government to deliver 
services at present without compromising the abil- 
ity to do so in the future. 

In the field of public sector accounting, this 
concept is closely linked to the economic perfor- 
mance of local government, defined as the ability 
of the income it generates in any 1 year to cover 
the costs of delivering its services (GASB 1990). 
Therefore, in the last years, the financial sustain- 
ability concept has moved into the financial 
accounting system of public administrations. 

This way, a first way of writing down the 
widest definition of sustainability 1s to look at 
the solvency condition for the general govern- 
ment through the government’s inter-temporal 
budget constraint (European Union 2012a). 
This considers the ability of the government to 
meet the costs of its current and future debt 
through future revenues (European Union 
2012a). It means that governments should gen- 
erate financial independence — defined as the 
organization’s ability to generate sufficient non- 
financial income to meet its nonfinancial budget- 
ary obligations (Groves and Valente 2003) — in 
order to obtain future revenues to meet current 
and future debt. 

Finally, recent international pronouncements 
(US Agency for International Development 
USAID 2011; European Union 2012a; European 
Commission EC 2011) have understood this con- 
cept as the ability of public administrations to 
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continue now and in the future current policies 
without causing the debt to rise continuously. 

In conclusion, the concept of financial sustain- 
ability has been linked to the concept of 
intergenerational equity or “inter-period equity,” 
which means the need of rendering public services 
without compromising the ability to do so in the 
future (in direct form or in indirect form through 
the rise of the debt of the governmental entity). 
This meaning of financial sustainability has been 
moved into the public sector accounting system in 
different concepts such as solvency, fiscal distress, 
or, in the last years, financial sustainability mea- 
sured by the adjustment of the income statement. 
In the next section, a method to measure financial 
sustainability is proposed. 


The Measurement of Financial 
Sustainability 


According to IFAC (2013), long-term sustainabil- 
ity of a public sector entity’s finances is composed 
of three interrelated dimensions: service, revenue, 
and debt. Nonetheless, although international 
organizations and prior research agree that the 
financial sustainability is comprised by these 
dimensions (Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2014; 
IFAC 2013), there is no consensus about its 
measurement. 

International organizations (EU 2012a, b; 
IFAC 2012) and previous studies (Rodriguez 
Bolivar et al. 2014) have recognized the useful- 
ness of government financial statements for 
reporting on the public financial sustainability. 

The IFAC (2013) and the European Council 
(2011) have also highlighted the importance of 
financial statements for assessing financial sus- 
tainability, considering them vital to achieving 
an understanding of the present situation of public 
finances. Specifically, the income statement is 
strongly linked to the intergenerational equity 
concept (GASB 1990; IFAC 2012; 2015), which 
has a crucial importance in assessing financial 
sustainability (Pezzey and Toman 2002; Stavins 
et al. 2003; IFAC 2015), by enabling users to 
assess, on the one hand, the capacity of the entity 
to continue providing at least the same volume of 
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goods and services and, on the other hand, the 
level of resources that will be needed in the future 
to continue to fulfill its public services’ delivery 
obligation (GASB 1990; IFAC 2015). 

Indeed, IFAC (2012) indicates that the income 
statement provides useful information for 
assessing future ability of governments to con- 
tinue providing the same services while 
maintaining their quality, which is a main feature 
of long-term fiscal sustainability. Accordingly, the 
IFAC has released a Recommended Practice 
Guide that provides a guidance report on the 
financial sustainability of governmental entities, 
identifying that it consists of three interrelated 
dimensions: revenues, debt, and services. 

According to IFAC (2013), the income state- 
ment would reflect an approach to two of the three 
dimensions included into the fiscal sustainability, 
in particular, the revenue dimension, whose value 
is included in this financial statement, and the 
service dimension, whose economic measure- 
ment, as stated in paragraph 32 of the pronounce- 
ment (IFAC 2013), can be estimated by the 
entity’s service delivery commitments, which is 
also integrated via expenses on the income state- 
ment. Moreover, to the extent that the level of debt 
is associated with the volume of services pro- 
vided, the income statement also reflects a very 
influential factor in the third dimension, as is debt 
(IFAC 2013: paragraph 38). 

The appropriated use of the income statement 
as an approach of the three dimensions mentioned 
by the IFAC has been tested by Navarro-Galera 
et al. (2016) who have concluded that govern- 
ments provide empirical evidence to support the 
idea that the income statement reveals important 
information about the effect of the evolution of the 
three dimensions on the financial sustainability of 
governments, including the individual effects in 
each dimension and the impact of the interrelation 
between them. 

Nonetheless, it is arguable whether the income 
statement offers a sufficiently representative mea- 
surement of inter-period equity with which to 
assess the financial sustainability of local govern- 
ments (Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2014), because it 
includes extraordinary activities which are not 
expected to be repeated in the foreseeable future 
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within the environment in which the organization 
operates. Accordingly, the effect of revenues and 
expenses deriving from extraordinary activities 
must be corrected in the income statement, since 
they lack of any future scope. This modification 
would make the income statement a more reason- 
able measure of the intergenerational equity and 
more accordant with the concept of financial 
sustainability. 

Likewise, there is a difference between the 
concepts of budget expenditures and revenues 
(they contribute to the annual budget) and finan- 
cial expenditures and revenues (they fall within 
the area of financial accounting). The budget 
expenditures and revenues are part of the budget 
and provide the annual budget results, while the 
financial expenditures and revenues fall within the 
area of financial accounting and constitute the 
income statement as analyzed above. The differ- 
ences between these concepts arise, on the one 
hand, from their content and, on the other, from 
the criteria applied for their allocation. In this 
regard, while expenses and income are allocated 
to the income statement in accordance with the 
accrual basis of financial accounting, the alloca- 
tion of budget expenditure and revenue is primar- 
ily cash based or follows a mixed cash-accrual 
criterion in determining the budget results. 

In summary, in measuring financial sustain- 
ability, the adjusted income statement (adjusted 
for extraordinary results) could be a good indica- 
tor because it is an accounting statement based on 
the accrual basis (IFAC 2015), which is closely 
linked to the intergeneration equity concept. The 
following table shows the proposal of Rodriguez 
et al. (2014) in measuring financial sustainability 
in public administrations: 


Concept Amount 
Income statement for the financial year (1) 
obtained by applying the current IPSAS 

+ Negative entries for extraordinary (2) 
activities 

- Positive entries for extraordinary (3) 
activities 

Corrected income statement for the (1) + (2) — 


financial year (intergenerational equity for | (3) 
financial sustainability) 


Source: Rodriguez et al. (2014) 
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The Incentives for Financial 
Sustainability 


The identification of explaining drivers and risk 
variables for financial sustainability can help pub- 
lic managers and politicians to make decisions 
that seek to strengthen the factors that favor finan- 
cial sustainability (drivers) and to reduce the neg- 
ative effects of risk factors through the adoption of 
measures such as reducing costs, increasing reve- 
nues, or consuming reserves, which can contrib- 
ute to sustainable development of the regions 
(EU 2012a, b; IFAC 2013). 

International organizations (US Agency for 
International Development 2011; EU 2012a; EC 
2011) and prior research (Guillamon et al. 2011; 
Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2014; Navarro-Galera 
et al. 2016) have performed many analyses of 
the relevance of budget information and other 
variables with respect to governmental financial 
sustainability. 

The European Commission (EU 2012a), for 
example, has highlighted the following factors as 
vital to any assessment of the overall sustainability 
of a country’s public finances: pension expenditure 
projections, the level of debt, the primary balance, 
and the assets of public administrations in cases 
where the real and book values differ or where 
returns differ from the interest rate on the debt. 

On the whole, demographic and financial- 
economic variables have been considered to affect 
the evolution of public debt and fiscal distress in 
governmental entities. In this regard, as demo- 
graphic variables, the main explanatory factors 
identified by prior research are population size, 
population density, dependency ratio, level of 
unemployment, immigration, and, finally, the 
education level. 

The population size has a negative effect on 
public spending (Choi et al. 2008), on saving, on 
fiscal capacity (Carr and Karuppusamy 2010), and 
on public debt (Guillamon et al. 2011). Nonethe- 
less, it is not clear its influence on financial sus- 
tainability (Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2016). 

Regarding the population density, the results 
obtained have been contradictory. While some 
have observed a negative influence of this factor 
on public spending (Choi et al. 2008) and on 
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public debt (Bahl and Duncombe 1993), others 
have failed to obtain significant results in this 
regard (Guillamon et al. 2011). Also, this variable 
has not been found relevant in analyzing financial 
sustainability of public administrations 
(Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2016). 

The studies about the dependency ratio, 
defined as the ratio of the dependent population 
(those aged under 16 and over 65 years), have 
concluded that this ratio does affect the financial 
capacity of local authorities (Carr and 
Karuppusamy 2010) and the per capita spending 
and taxation and therefore the budget balance 
(Choi et al. 2008). Indeed, population aged 
under 16 years old have been identified as a risk 
factor that could endanger financial sustainability 
of governments (Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2016). 

The level of unemployment is another very 
significant aspect in studies of public finances, 
especially in a context of international crisis, 
because it not only provokes increased social 
spending and changes in employment patterns 
(Zafra-Gomez et al. 2009) but also decreases the 
revenues available to the public treasury. Thus, 
the increase of the rate of unemployment has been 
identified as a risk factor for financial sustainabil- 
ity (Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2016). 

In addition, the theoretical analyses performed 
by Schultz and Sjöström (2004) show that migra- 
tion flows tend to raise the level of accumulated 
debt, a significant finding corroborated in the 
empirical study by Guillamon et al. (2011). For 
this reason, another variable incorporated into stud- 
ies of public finance is that of the immigrant pop- 
ulation. In this respect, while some authors have 
reported the immigrant population to be positively 
associated with the tax burden (Benito et al. 2010), 
by requiring increased social spending, others have 
reported this factor to have a negative influence on 
the financial performance of public administrations 
(Zafra-Gomez et al. 2009). 

Finally, the education level of the population 
affects the demand for government information 
(Caba et al. 2008). 

On the other hand, budgetary variables have 
also been considered important factors with 
respect to public finance. The Stability and 
Growth Pact of the EU Member States 
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(EU 2012a), the Fiscal Sustainability Report 
(EU 2012b), and Directive 2011/85/EU of the 
European Council of 8 November 2011 
(EC 2011) all consider that budgetary variables 
such as the budget surplus/deficit may determine 
long-term sustainability. In fact, budget outcome 
has been demonstrated to be a key factor for 
financial sustainability of | governments 
(Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2014). 

The IFAC (2013) also considers that the reve- 
nue dimension includes the ability to vary gov- 
ernment revenues from taxes and create new ones, 
including income received from entities at other 
levels of government or from international orga- 
nizations. The analysis of the revenue dimension 
with the differentiation between the origin of the 
revenues (external vs. internal revenues) and the 
destination of them (capital revenues and operat- 
ing revenues) could be relevant for promoting 
financial sustainability in governments. Indeed, 
prior research shows that the source of revenues 
and its destiny could influence their probability of 
future occurrence (Guillamon et al. 2011) and, 
hence, on the financial sustainability of govern- 
ments (Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2014). 

Regarding the debt dimension, the IFAC 
(2013) states that it must be measured by debt 
net per capita, since it is a variable that provides 
information about public administration’s indebt- 
edness in a year, taking into account current pol- 
icies in the provision of goods and services. 
Therefore, an increase in this indicator shows 
that a higher proportion of income is required to 
repay the debt, causing the diversion of resources 
necessary for the provision of services. Thus, the 
debt control is crucial to maintain financial sus- 
tainability (Checherita-Westphal et al. 2014). 

Furthermore, to analyze the debt dimension (net 
debt per capita), authors such as (Cabaleiro 
et al. (2013) suggested that the maturity and origin 
of the debt could influence on financial sustainabil- 
ity. Nonetheless, Navarro-Galera et al. (2016) have 
not found empirical evidence of this assertion. 

Finally, IFAC (2013) considers the services 
dimension as the quality and volume of services 
provided by the government-given current poli- 
cies. This dimension must express the ability of 
the entity to maintain or change the volume and 
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quality of provided services. Following 
Schaltegger and Torgler (2006), the expenditures 
are an approach of the government size. In fact, 
Choi et al. (2008) take government expenditures 
as approach of demand for public services and 
goods, due to the causal relationship between 
volume of provided services and expenditures. It 
means, a greater volume of provided services by 
local government requires a greater amount of 
expenditures (staff, infrastructures, etc.), since 
the resources employed by local government to 
meet the citizens’ demands increase when the 
number of users of public services rises. This 
assertion has been demonstrated empirically by 
Navarro-Galera et al. (2016). 

In brief, demographic and financial-economic 
variables could affect financial sustainability of 
governments. Policy makers and public manager 
should be aware of the need of implementing 
public policies for achieving financial sustainabil- 
ity according to different frameworks character- 
ized by these variables. 


Conclusions 


In recent years, financial sustainability in govern- 
ments has become relevant in public administra- 
tions due to the financial and economic crisis of 
economies. Citizens and other stakeholders are 
requiring public administrations to provide high- 
quality information regarding the use of financial 
resources and the need of balanced public reve- 
nues and expenses with the aim at maintaining 
public services in the future. Nonetheless, 
although the financial sustainability concept has 
raised a lively debate nowadays, it is not clear the 
concept of financial sustainability or the method 
to be used in the measurement of this issue. 

This article has shown some definitions pro- 
nounced by international organizations, as well as 
methods to measure financial sustainability of 
governments based on the dimensions that these 
organizations have indicated. According to prior 
research (Rodriguez Bolivar et al. 2014), the 
adjusted income statement of public administra- 
tion could be a good indicator of the financial 
sustainability of governments. 
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In addition, policy makers, public managers, 
voters, and other stakeholders are not only interested 
in measuring financial sustainability in governments 
but also in identifying drivers and risks factors that 
could make a government to be unsustainable. 

The knowledge about these factors could help 
policy makers and public managers to take deci- 
sions with the aim at maintaining the quality and 
volume of public services over time and to accom- 
plish the intergenerational equity concept. In this 
regard, some main demographic and financial- 
economic variables have been identified to be 
relevant in monitoring and predicting financial 
sustainability in governments. 
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Introduction 

The nonprofit sector is comprised of organizations 


established for the purpose of serving a public 
or mutual benefit that is different from the 
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accumulation of profits. Referring to these orga- 
nizations as “nonprofit organizations” doesn’t 
precisely define those organizations because they 
are not actually barred from earning profits. 
Instead, nonprofit organization are largely charac- 
terized by being barred from distributing profits 
among the people that control them. 

Although the focus of nonprofit organizations 
is to achieve a mission rather than to earn profits, 
this does not mean that nonprofit organizations 
should not earn profits or that their finances are 
less important. The popular saying “no margin, no 
mission” credited to Sister Irene Kraus from the 
Daughters of Charity National Health System 
clearly expresses the necessity of nonprofit orga- 
nizations to care about their finances in order to 
achieve their missions. This defining characteris- 
tic of the nonprofit sector is what commonly is 
referred to as the “double bottom line” of non- 
profit organizations. Nonprofit organizations have 
to care about two different but complimentary 
bottom lines, which are the mission bottom line 
and the financial bottom line. Even though both 
bottom lines are of great importance, nonprofit 
managers may be more attuned to managing 
their mission than managing finances and often 
underestimate the importance of financial man- 
agement for achieving their mission. Nonprofit 
organizations are charged with the challenging 
task of balancing their need to maintain an ade- 
quate financial condition while pursuing the orga- 
nizational mission and maintaining consistent and 
quality programs over time. 

Studying and understanding the finances of 
nonprofit organizations becomes a key issue 
because an organization’s mission depends on its 
finances. Nonprofit managers need to be aware 
that financial problems can prevent their organi- 
zation from achieving its mission and nonprofit 
financial vulnerability theories offer options for 
managers to stop this from happening. 


Nonprofit Financial Vulnerability 


A nonprofit organization can be considered finan- 
cially vulnerable if the organization’s options for 
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responding to financial shock are limited to cut- 
ting back on central services or programs. Notice 
that a nonprofit organization is only considered 
financially vulnerable if its programs and service 
offerings are at risk. This speaks to the double 
bottom line idea introduced earlier in this entry. 

Delineating which features of the finances of a 
nonprofit organization make it a financially vul- 
nerable organization has been one of the major 
obstacles for advancing our understanding of non- 
profit financial vulnerability. For example, some 
researchers focus on cutbacks in programs or ser- 
vices and consider a for-profit organization to be 
financially vulnerable when it experiences reduc- 
tions in program expenses for three consecutive 
years (Greenlee and Trussel 2000). Note that this 
approach falls short of explaining why three con- 
secutive years constitute the threshold for deter- 
mining which organizations are financially 
vulnerable. Another limitation of this approach is 
that it doesn’t distinguish between different levels 
of program expense reductions. For example, a 
5% reduction in program expenses is expected to 
have a very different effect on operations than a 
25% reduction in program expenses, and this 
approach fails to recognize these differences. 

Another approach to financial vulnerability is 
to focus on net asset reductions rather than pro- 
gram expense reductions as the key characteristic 
of a financially vulnerable organization. Accord- 
ingly, this approach defines a financially vulnera- 
ble organization as one that has experienced at 
least a 20% reduction in its net assets for three 
consecutive years (Trussel 2002). However, this 
alternative approach to financial vulnerability 
fails to establish how net asset reductions are 
related to service cutbacks, which is an integral 
part of the double bottom line idea of nonprofit 
organizations. 

This net asset reduction approach has at least 
three limitations. First, an organization may expe- 
rience reductions in its net assets for three consec- 
utive years and still maintain a stable level of 
services. Second, there is no evidence that a 20% 
reduction in net assets is a reliable threshold to 
distinguish financially vulnerable nonprofit orga- 
nizations from organizations that are financially 
stable. This threshold should be set empirically by 
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determining what level of net asset reduction is 
likely to lead to program and service cutbacks. 
Third, this approach fails to identify organizations 
that experience small reductions in their net assets 
for several years. Nonprofit organizations may 
experience several consecutive years of small def- 
icits, which can erode net assets and make an 
organization financially vulnerable. 

A different approach to determining financial 
vulnerability is by identifying organizations that 
“fail the ultimate test of simple persistence” 
(Hager 2001, p. 382). This understanding of finan- 
cial vulnerability is derived from corporate 
finance literature that places special attention to 
financial ratios which predict bankruptcy. Explor- 
ing the predictors of bankruptcy in the nonprofit 
sector is less relevant because few nonprofits actu- 
ally declare bankruptcy. It is common for non- 
profit organizations struggling financially to 
cease operations and disappear without declaring 
bankruptcy or to merge with other organizations 
as an attempt to survive. Conducting studies that 
include only nonprofit organizations that filed for 
bankruptcy can be misleading because these types 
of analyses are likely to exclude nonprofit organi- 
zations experiencing dire financial risk that simply 
opt to disappear or merge rather than going 
through bankruptcy procedures (Keating et al. 
2005). Rather than studying organizations that 
filed for bankruptcy, nonprofit financial vulnera- 
bility studies have focused on organizations that 
are defunct — those that fail to report to the IRS for 
four consecutive years — and characterize these 
organizations as financially vulnerable. The prob- 
lem with this approach is that it is excessively 
restrictive as it excludes from consideration 
those organizations that may be at financial risk 
and experience service cutbacks but still manage 
to survive and deliver services at reduced levels. 

More recent approaches to nonprofit financial 
vulnerability choose not to operationalize the con- 
cept in terms of one variable and instead rely on 
four different measures of adverse financial health 
that specifically relate to the organization’s ability 
to achieve its mission (Keating et al. 2005, p. 11). 
The measures of adverse financial health include 
insolvency (negative net assets), financial disrup- 
tion (at least 25% decline in net assets), funding 
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disruption (at least 25% decline in total revenue), 
and program disruption (at least 25% decline in 
program expenses). The inclusion of four separate 
dimensions can be problematic because it does not 
take into consideration the interrelations between 
the different dimensions. For instance, an organi- 
zation may experience financial or funding dis- 
ruptions and still maintain its level of services and 
carry out its mission. In addition, this approach, 
like the others, sets arbitrary thresholds for 
distinguishing between organizations financially 
vulnerable and financially sound organizations. 
The table below summarizes the different ways 
that financially vulnerable nonprofit organizations 
have been identified in the nonprofit finance 
research (Table 1). 


Determining Factors of Nonprofit 
Financial Vulnerability 


Despite differences in the definition of nonprofit 
financial vulnerability, there 1s some consensus 
regarding what makes a nonprofit organization 
financially vulnerable. The determining factors 
of financial vulnerability are derived from 
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Table 1 Definitions of financial vulnerability 


Definition Reference 


Decline in program expenses for (Greenlee and 


three consecutive years Trussel 2000) 
20% reduction in net assets for (Trussel 2002) 
3 years 

Closure of organization (four (Hager 2001) 


consecutive years of not reporting 
to IRS) 


Negative net assets (Keating et al. 


25% decline in net assets 2005) 
25% decline in total revenue 


25% decline in program expense 


Financial Vulnerability 
and Nonprofit 
Organizations, 

Fig. 1 Financial 
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assumptions about the options that available to 
managers for replacing lost revenues in order to 
avoid cutting back programs or services. 

Figure 1 summarizes the overall idea behind 
the nonprofit financial vulnerability theory. When 
an organization experiences a financial shock — a 
reduction in revenues — those who manage the 
organization face the challenge of identifying 
ways to replace the lost resources so that they 
can maintain desired level of service or program 
delivery. The center of Fig. | displays the strate- 
gies available to managers to replace lost 
resources and avoid cutting programs or services 
delivery, which include (1) using current profits 
after the revenue reduction, (2) diversifying reve- 
nues, (3) using accumulated net assets, (4) increas- 
ing operational efficiency, or (5) borrowing 
(Tuckman and Chang 1991; Trussel 2002). Finan- 
cial ratios are computations made with informa- 
tion taken from a nonprofit organization’s 
financial statements that can be used to determine 
whether the organization’s finances provide 
enough flexibility to replace lost revenues. That 
is, financial ratios are meant to assess whether 
these strategies are available to managers. The 
next sections of this entry explore the different 
strategies available to managers to replace lost 
revenues and the financial ratios that can be used 
to assess the viability of each strategy. 


Use Current Profits 


Current expenses incurred by an organization are 
often funded by the revenues earned during the 
current year. This is evidenced by the budgeting 
process when organizations create their yearly 
budgets by considering the revenues and expenses 
for the corresponding year. To the extent that an 
organization does not have flexibility to replace 
the resources lost due to a reduction in revenues, 


Use current profits Maintain level of 
Diversify revenues 

Use Unrestricted Net Assets 
Increase operational efficiency 


Borrow/Debt 


service/program 
delivery 
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reductions in current revenues are expected to 
lead to reductions expenses which are likely to 
result in service and program delivery cutbacks. 

However, not all reductions in revenue neces- 
sarily affect the level of services. Organizations 
that generally have large annual profits are in 
better shape when facing a financial shock as 
they can draw from their current revenues before 
having to reduce expenses, avoid having deficits, 
and still be in a position to maintain stable levels 
of program or service delivery. Organizations 
with high operating margins can experience reve- 
nue reductions and still have enough current 
financial resources to cover the same level of 
expenses necessary to avoid service or program 
cutbacks. On the other hand, organizations with 
deficits do not earn enough revenues to cover their 
expenses, which is more likely to result in pro- 
gram or service cutbacks. 

A financial ratio used to assess whether this is a 
practical strategy for an organization is the oper- 
ating margin. This ratio is generally determined 
by subtracting expenses from revenues and divid- 
ing the result by the revenues. This formula is 
expressed as ([revenues — expenses]/revenues). 
Organizations with higher operating margins are 
in better position to avoid service and program 
cutbacks after a financial shock. 


Use Unrestricted Net Assets 


Another way for a nonprofit organization manager 
to overcome a financial shock is to pull from the 
organization’s net assets which are historically 
accumulated surpluses from the operations. Orga- 
nizations with larger net asset balances can pull 
from their previous years’ net assets to replace the 
revenue reduction and maintain a stable level of 
service delivery. Managers may choose to accu- 
mulate net assets to hedge against uncertainty and 
have them available to use them as a “rainy fund” 
when the organization is struggling financially. 
However, net assets may not be readily available 
to every nonprofit organization because they may 
have temporary or permanent restrictions set by 
donors. Unrestricted net assets are the net assets 
of a nonprofit organization that has no such 
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restriction and therefore are available to the orga- 
nization to use at its will. However, unrestricted 
net assets may not always be readily available to 
an organization because they may be illiquid 
assets such as invested in property, buildings, 
and equipment. 

Empirical tests of nonprofit financial vulnera- 
bility have consistently found that higher net asset 
balances are associated with lower financial vul- 
nerability (Greenlee and Trussel 2000; Hager 
2001; Trussel 2002). However, while nonprofit 
financial vulnerability research suggests that 
higher levels of net asset accumulation are asso- 
ciated with lower financial vulnerability, it does 
not provide any evidence to support the hypothe- 
sis that managers choose to retain net assets for 
this reason. In some subsectors, however, there 1s 
evidence to support the hypothesis that nonprofit 
organizations do accumulate net assets to reduce 
financial vulnerability (Calabrese 2011). 

Years of net assets is a ratio that can be used 
to assess whether pulling from net assets is a 
feasible option. Years of net assets are defined as 
unrestricted net assets at the beginning of the year 
divided by the result of subtracting the fundraising 
expenses from the total expenses of the 
previous year. The ratio is calculated using the 
following formula (unrestricted net assets/[pro- 
gram expenses-fundraising expenses]). Although 
nonprofit vulnerability literature has used equity 
balance ([assets — liabilities ]/revenues) to measure 
the ability of an organization to pull resources from 
accumulated retained earnings upon the occurrence 
of a financial shock, years of net assets are arguable 
a preferable ratio because it adjusts for unrestricted 
net assets and produces a number that can be 
interpreted more intuitively. Years of net assets 
can be interpreted as the time an organization can 
continue to operate at current levels without any 
additional fundraising. Organizations with higher 
years of net assets have more flexibility to use these 
resources to avoid service and program cutbacks. 


Increase Operational Efficiency 


Nonprofit organizations commonly measure effi- 
ciency as the proportion of total expenses that the 
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organization directs to program service. Nonprofit 
organizations that proportionally spend more on 
administration are often considered to be less effi- 
cient because administrative expenses take away 
from allocating more resources to programs and 
services. This simplistic approach to efficiency in 
the nonprofit sector has been rightfully criticized. 
Efficiency is a ratio of input to output; but this 
definition does not incorporate any tangible input 
and output measures (Tinkelman and Donabedian 
2007). Reliance on the efficiency ratio has led to 
unintended consequences, such as leading to deci- 
sions by organizations to cut vital administrative 
services or intentionally misreport functional 
expenses in order to appear operationally efficient 
and attract contributions. The focus on this effi- 
ciency measure as a way to evaluate nonprofit 
organizations can lead to a starvation cycle in 
which nonprofit organizations invest too little for 
infrastructure and inhibit their ability to function 
effectively (Lecy and Searing 2015). 

The financial vulnerability theory approaches 
efficiency from a different perspective, one in 
which higher administrative costs are not necessar- 
ily a red flag. From the perspective of the financial 
vulnerability theory, higher administrative costs can 
provide nonprofit organizations some flexibility 
because in the event of a financial shock an organi- 
zation can opt to reduce some of its nonprogram- 
related costs such as support center costs to maintain 
a desirable level of services (Tuckman and Chang 
1991). Another reason why higher administrative 
expenses can be associated with lower nonprofit 
financial vulnerability is that that organizations 
that invest in organizational capacity — spending 
more on administration — are better equipped to 
deal with revenue reductions. For instance, higher 
administrative expenses can be attributed to man- 
agers that earn more competitive salaries and pos- 
sess the skills and knowledge needed to guide an 
organization through difficult times. 

Administrative expense ratio, which is obtained 
by simply dividing administrative expenses by total 
expenses, can be used to assess whether cutting 
administrative costs is a plausible strategy. Organi- 
zations with higher administrative expense ratio 
arguably have more flexibility to cut these expenses 
to avoid service cutbacks. 
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Diversify Revenues 


Nonprofit financial vulnerability theory hypothe- 
sizes that organizations that diversify their sources 
of revenue are less likely to be affected by finan- 
cial crises because declines in sources of revenues 
can be absorbed by increases in other sources of 
revenue. Having several sources of revenue 
enables nonprofit organizations to balance losses 
in certain revenue centers with gains in others 
(Tuckman and Chang 1991). From a resource 
dependence perspective, organizations that do 
not diversify their sources of revenue are likely 
to have a high dependence on their main source of 
funding and experience instability if that source 
were to falter. For example, nonprofits that rely on 
private contributions may see their revenues 
impacted during financial downturns or when 
there are other causes that compete for the same 
source of funding. 

Empirical research has shown a relationship 
between revenue diversification and revenue vol- 
atility (Carroll and Stater 2009). The reasoning 
behind the relationship between revenue diversifi- 
cation and revenue volatility is that organizations 
with more diverse sources of revenue are likely 
to have more stable revenues. In this respect, 
decreasing revenue volatility is a goal for non- 
profit organizations that want to reduce their finan- 
cial vulnerability, and revenue diversification is a 
means toward that end. Revenue volatility nega- 
tively “influences a nonprofit organization’s abil- 
ity to manage the uncertainty of funding sources 
over time and the direct flow of financial resources 
into the organization” (Carroll and Stater 2009, 
p. 951). A measure of revenue diversification in 
the nonprofit sector has been adapted from the 
Herfindahl—Hirschman Index (HHI). The index is 
estimated using the following formula: 


H => (n)/R) 


i=l 


where N is the number of revenue sources avail- 
able, r is the revenue from each of the different 
sources, and R is the total revenue. The value 
of the index goes from 0 to 1, and the index 
assumes a value of 1 when there is no revenue 
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diversification and gets closer to 0 as revenue 
diversification increases. Organizations with 
higher HHI are less diversified and likely have 
more opportunities to diversify their revenue. 


Borrow 


Organizations facing financial shocks can experi- 
ence short-term liquidity problems that compro- 
mise their ability to maintain desired levels of 
operation. An organization may be willing to draw 
from its net assets but be constrained by the liquid- 
ity of its assets. For example, the net assets held by 
an organization may be comprised mostly by capi- 
tal assets which are generally illiquid assets. In these 
cases, the organization may opt to borrow money 
short-term to avoid service cutbacks and repay once 
financial resources are made available. From this 
perspective, an organization’s short-term borrowing 
capacity can be related to financial vulnerability. 

The connection between debt and nonprofit vul- 
nerability can be attributed to the fact that organi- 
zations with higher debt have their funds 
committed to paying the debt. Principal and interest 
payments constitute firm claims on an organiza- 
tion’s resources and reduce the flexibility for the 
organization to use its resources. The cash flows of 
an organization may already be committed to 
future repayments of debt. Organizations with a 
lower debt burden are in a better position to borrow 
money to meet their short-term needs to maintain 
the desired level of program or service expenses. 

Another strategy for organizations that find 
themselves with limited current resources to 
cover expenses is to delay the payments of the 
resources needed to maintain the desired level of 
services. This option is only viable for organiza- 
tions with low debt ratios. Organizations with 
high debt ratios are at high risk of compromising 
the financial stability of the organization if they 
opt to delay payments because they already have 
other claims on their cash flows. Note that while 
short-term borrowing or delaying payments is 
not necessarily the best long-term strategy for 
an organization, it is an option available to orga- 
nizations with low debt ratios that are committed 
to maintaining the same level of expenses. 
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Delaying payments to providers 1s a tactic used 
for cash management purposes and can lead to 
problems if used in excess. Nonprofit organizations 
cannot get away with delaying payments to sup- 
pliers for very long periods of time before suffering 
negative consequences. For example, suppliers 
may become reluctant to continue providing sup- 
plies and/or services necessary for operations to 
nonprofit organizations that frequently delay pay- 
ments for prolonged periods of time. 

A useful ratio for assessing whether borrowing 
is a plausible strategy is the leverage ratio which 1s 
computed dividing total assets by total liabilities. 
Organizations with lower leverage ratios are more 
likely to benefit from the strategies described. 


Conclusion 


Nonprofit financial vulnerability research offers 
strategies that managers of nonprofit organizations 
can follow to avoid cutting back goods or services 
in case the organization struggles financially. The 
ability of a manager to implement any of these 
strategies depends on the characteristics of the 
organization’s finances. Research suggests that 
managers of nonprofit organizations with positive 
operating margins, more diversified revenues, 
higher accumulation of net assets, more administra- 
tive expenses, and less debt are in a better position to 
implement these strategies and are less vulnerable. 

However, this doesn’t mean that nonprofit man- 
agers should strive to maximize all of these features 
of the organization’s finances. To the contrary, it 
might be against the organization’s best interest to 
do so as it may end up compromising the mission 
bottom line. For example, higher operating margins, 
net asset accumulation, and administrative expenses 
can also lead to less resources spent on program 
services which are related to the organization’s mis- 
sion. There is a trade-off between a nonprofit’s 
organizations financial bottom line and mission bot- 
tom line, and nonprofit managers are in the difficult 
position of finding the right balance. Research of 
nonprofit financial vulnerability has the potential of 
helping managers determine how to find the desired 
balance and which strategies are more effective for 
avoiding service or program cutbacks. 
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Definition 


Defendant: The person defending or denying in an 
action or suit (Legal Dictionary 2016). 
Employment-at-will doctrine: Employers can fire 
employees at their discretion, while employees 
also can resign from their work positions at any 
time within the at-will doctrine (Muhl 2001). 
Plaintiff: The party who sues in a civil action 
(Legal Dictionary 2016). 

Public policy exceptions to the at-will doctrine: 
Under the public policy exception to the at-will 
doctrine, an employee can be wrongfully fired 
when the firing is against the well-established 
public policy. The purpose of the public policy 
exceptions is to protect both employees and public 
welfare (Muhl 2001). 

Whistle-blowing: The disclosure by a person, 
usually an employee in a government agency or 
private enterprise, to the public or to those in 
authority of mismanagement, corruption, illegal- 
ity, or some other wrongdoing (Legal Dictionary 
2016). 


Introduction 


Public administration and policy regulations gov- 
ern the firing process (Shafitz et al. 2012). Under 
Wood’s at-will doctrine (1877), American courts 
have respected freedom of employment; both 
employers and employees can fire their employ- 
ment at their discretion. However, this at-will doc- 
trine created disadvantages for the employees, such 
as job insecurity, while providing absolute privi- 
leges to employers in terms of power. With 
Petermann v. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (1959), American courts became aware of the 
growing number of wrongful firing cases, which 
violated public policy. In other words, the prece- 
dents illustrate that employers cannot fire their 
employees at will when the cause violates public 
good and welfare. In summary, public administra- 
tion and policy regulate a firing decision as provid- 
ing exceptions to the at-will doctrine. 

The purpose of the current entry is to provide 
an overview of the changes in the at-will doctrine 
over time in the United States. The entry also 
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offers an explanation of public policy exceptions 
to the at-will rule with related court cases and their 
decisions. Finally, this paper ends with organiza- 
tional costs as the result of wrongful firing in 
violation of the public policy. 


Historical Background 


Jacob was in love with Rachel and said, “P1 work 
for you seven years in return for your younger 
daughter Rachel.” Laban said, “It’s better that 
I give her to you than to some other man. Stay 
here with me.” So Jacob served seven years to get 
Rachel, but they seemed like only a few days to 
him because of his love for her (Genesis 
29:18-20). 

Biblically, Jacob and Laban’s employment 
contract dictated 7 years of work for Laban in 
exchange for marriage to Laban’s daughter, 
Rachel. The Bible recorded the shape of an 
employment agreement as a function of family 
relations, which influenced employment-related 
law to be classified as part of family law in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Later, this view 
influenced the feudal doctrine in which employ- 
ment between a master and servant could last an 
unlimited number of years. During the nineteenth 
century, the concept of a lifetime employment 
relationship changed to 1-year hiring under the 
British rules; employment could be fired only at 
the end of year (e.g., Labatt 1913). 

These early British rules became the founda- 
tion of American employment doctrine. In 1877, 
Horace Wood first introduced the concept of 
at-will employment in his book A Treatise on the 
Law of Master and Servant. According to Wood 
(1877), hiring could be for unlimited years with- 
out contracts. This logic was written for value of 
freedom of employment; under this belief, both 
parties may leave their employment relationships 
whenever without constraint by the contracts. 
Wood’s at-will rule was accepted by most Amer- 
ican courts when understanding firing of employ- 
ment, especially during the twentieth century. 
However, Wood’s rule unwittingly set a pattern 
for wrongful firing cases in modern American 
society (DeGiuseppe 1981). 
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Between 1933 and 1938, the power of the 
government expanded to private economic and 
business sectors under Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
Congress recognized that employers did over- 
and misuse the at-will doctrine for their advantage 
(e.g., by firing without a cause at any time). This 
recognition of wrongful use finally shed light on 
employee’s rights — their vulnerability in power 
relative to their employers (e.g., Larsen v. Motor 
Supply Co., 1977). After a century of Wood’s 
at-will doctrine, the courts specified exceptions 
to at-will employment. These exceptions includ- 
ing implied-contract exception, implied covenant 
of good faith exception, and public policy excep- 
tion limit employers’ discretion on employment 
firing decision (Muhl 2001). To be specific, the 
implied-contract exception only permits the 
employment firing with good cause. In addition, 
the implied covenant of good faith exception pro- 
vides a fair relationship to employers and 
employees (e.g., fair contract). Lastly, the public 
policy exception limits the at-will doctrine when 
it violates the nature of public policy. Today, 
“the theory of wrongful firing in violation of 
public policy is used most often” (Winterbauer 
1992, p. 388). 


Public Policy Exceptions to the At-Will 
Doctrine 


In a narrow spectrum, the courts have subjected 
the public policy exception to only “statutory 
rights and criminal prohibitions” (Modesitt 2006, 
p. 402). Broadly, public policy refers to an admin- 
istrative action and decision for public good and 
welfare which constitutes not only statutes and the 
Constitution but also includes administrative reg- 
ulations, precedent, and codes of professional 
ethics (e.g., Winkelman v. Beloit Memorial Hos- 
pital, 1992). With respect to the definitions of 
public policy in the workplace, public policy 
functions to protect employees and employers 
and their relations, rights, and interests. This 
maintains the stability of the workforce. Wrongful 
firing in violation of public policy occurs when 
the employers fire their employees due to reasons 
that violate public policy, thus eventually harming 
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not only the fired individual employees but also 
threatening public good and safety (e.g., Smalley 
v. Fast Fare Inc., 1988). 

In the United States, the first recognition 
regarding wrongful firing in violation of public 
policy was in Petermann v. International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters in California (1959). Califor- 
nia legislature investigated the company’s corrupt 
actions. Petermann, a business agent of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, was required 
to testify about the corruption of the Teamsters 
Union. Despite pressure by his supervisor to per- 
jure himself in court, Petermann testified truth- 
fully about his company’s corruption for the 
investigation. The day after his summons, 
Petermann was fired by the company. While the 
defendant appealed that the firing was based on 
the at-will doctrine, the court found that the com- 
pany fired Petermann because he refused to 
involve in illegal activity for the company’s ben- 
efit (1.e., false testimony). According to the 
California court’s decision, perjury 1s a crime 
that harms public safety and social justice. The 
court’s decision was based on the below reasoning 
(in part): 

It would be obnoxious to the interests of the state 

and contrary to public policy and sound morality to 

allow an employer to discharge any employee, 
whether the employment be for a designated or 
unspecified duration, on the ground that the 
employee declined to commit perjury, an act spe- 
cifically enjoined’ by statute. (Petermann 


v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
174 Cal. App. 2d 184 (Cal. App. 2d 1959)) 


The California appellate court decided that 
Petermann’s case represented a public policy 
exception to the at-will doctrine, and this case 
became the first American court case of the public 
policy exception to the at-will doctrine. 


Cases of Wrongful Firing in Violation 
to Public Policy 


The court decision for Petermann’s case inspired 
growing awareness of the wrongful firing cases 
that violated public policy, specifically during the 
1980s (Ballam 2000). Restatement (Third) of 
Employment Law (American Law Institute 2009) 
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categorized four cases of public policy exceptions 
to the at-will doctrine. In this section, four major 
categories that were clarified as the exceptions of 
the public policy to the at-will doctrine will be 
overviewed with related previous court cases. 
The first exception of the public policy to the 
at-will doctrine is retaliation for exercising a stat- 
utory right. Precedents suggested that firing due to 
employees exercising their statutory rights was a 
wrongful firing that violated the nature of public 
policy. Frampton v. Central Indiana Gas Co. 
(1973) is a leading case in this area. The Central 
Indiana Gas Company fired Frampton after she 
sought a second compensation for a previously 
injured arm at work. When she injured her arm 
for the first time, the company paid fully her 
medical expenses and full salary for 4 months. In 
about a year and half, she claimed her second 
compensation for the injured arm due to a 30% 
loss in her use of the arm after the same accident. 
A month after this claim was filed, Frampton 
received compensation, and she was fired without 
any reasonable cause. The Supreme Court of Indi- 
ana explained that a compensation claim is a right 
of employment under Indiana Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act or the Indiana Workmen’s Occupa- 
tional Disease Act. Thus, the company’s firing of 
the plaintiff could be considered a retaliation of 
her filing for compensation, which is a wrongful 
firing that violates the public policy (also see other 
related court cases: Kelsay v. Motorola, Inc., 
1978; Midgett v. Sackett Chicago, Inc., 1985). 
The second exception of the public policy to the 
at-will doctrine is retaliation for engaging in acts 
that are in the public interest. Many courts have 
prohibited the at-will principle for an employee’s 
absence at work due to exercising their lawful 
rights, including joining National Guard and serv- 
ing on a jury. Nees v. Hocks (1975) illustrates an 
example of this particular wrongful firing. The 
plaintiff postponed her first jury duty in 1972 and 
was called for the duty again in 1973. Her company 
requested her to postpone or shorten the serving 
periods. Finally, Nees took 2 weeks off to complete 
her legal duties, which started on February 
26, 1973. Two weeks later, she was fired, receiving 
the following letter (in part) from her boss, Hocks: 
“Although we asked you to request an excusal 
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from Jury Duty and wrote a letter confirming the 
Labels [defendants’] position, it has been brought 
to our attention you, in fact, requested to be placed 
on Jury Duty.” The letter became the evidence that 
Nees was fired by exercising her legal duty to 
uphold the public interest, not by unsatisfactory 
work performance. Thus, the decision of the 
Supreme Court was favorable to Nees, protecting 
her legal rights within exceptions to the at-will 
doctrine (also see related other court cases: Segal 
v. Gilbert Color System Inc., 1984; Reuther 
v. Fowler & Williams, Inc., 1978). 

The third exception of the public policy to the 
at-will doctrine is retaliation for whistle-blowing. 
Precedents have illustrated that reporting a 
company’s violation of the law is not a crime. 
Rather, this is an action for public safety and in 
the public interest. Thus, firing an employee for 
this reason has been banned by most courts in the 
United States. Garibaldi v. Lucky Food Stores Inc. 
(1984) is an example of a wrongful firing in retal- 
lation for whistle-blowing. Garibaldi was a truck 
driver for Lucky Food Stores. While delivering 
milk, he found that the product was spoiled and 
reported this issue to his boss. However, his 
employer told him to deliver those spoiled prod- 
ucts. Despite the supervisor’s direction, Garibaldi 
informed the local health department on March 
27, 1979. Garibaldi believed that his whistle- 
blowing subjected him to continuous harassment 
at his work, which allegedly resulted in his firing 
in October of 1980. While respecting the at-will 
agreement, the court (9th Cir.) protected the plain- 
tiff’s firing under the public policy exception to 
the at-will principle (also see other related court 
cases: Panar v. Americana Hotels, 1982; Sides 
v. Duke Hospital, 1985). 

Finally, the fourth exception of the public 
policy to the at-will doctrine is retaliation to 
refusal to perform a criminal act. After 
Petermann v. International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (1959), courts started to recognize 
that employee’s refusal to do criminal act for a 
company’s benefit, such as perjury, cannot be a 
cause of firing. Beyond the perjury case, many 
courts have respected employees’ refusals to 
abstain from other illegal activities under the 
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public policy exception to the at-will employ- 
ment agreement, such as Henze v. Alloy Surfaces 
Company (1992). The Alloy Surface Company 
made a contract about supplying equipment for 
the US Military. Henze, the plaintiff, was a 
controller in the company, and therefore, his 
job was to decide the price of the equipment 
that would be supplied to the US Military. His 
supervisor forced the plaintiff to set the price 
higher than the federal regulation. When the 
plaintiff refused to engage in this activity, he 
was fired by the company. Therefore, the Dela- 
ware Court decided this case was a wrongful 
firing in violation to public policy on the basis 
of the Petermann opinion: 


To hold that one’s continued employment could be 
made contingent upon his commission of a feloni- 
ous act at the insistence of his employer would be to 
encourage criminal conduct upon the part of 
both the employee and employer and would 
serve to contaminate the honest administration 
of public affairs. This is patently contrary to 
the public welfare. (Petermann v. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 174 Cal. App. 2d 
184 (Cal. App. 2d 1959)) 


Organizational Costs by the Wrongful 
Firing in Violation of the Public Policy 


Wrongful firing in violation of public policy 
causes the organization to suffer both direct and 
indirect economic loss. First, lawsuits for the 
wrongful firing create costs for the organization, 
including compensation for the plaintiff’s past and 
future lost wages, benefits, and any damages 
which resulted from the wrongful firing (Baucus 
and Dworkin 1998). For example, in Stewart 
v. FedEx Express (2015), the plaintiff received 
permission to continue his family’s medical care 
despite being granted a leave of absence by 
FedEx. However, the company fired him for “job 
abandonment.” In conclusion, the Pennsylvania 
Superior Court ordered $35,000 compensation 
for the plaintiff’s damages. It was because 
FedEx failed to exercise the public policy excep- 
tions to the at-will doctrine by harming the 
employee’s statutory right. Other organizational 
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economic costs caused by the violation of the 
public policy exception to the at-will doctrine 
include legal fees (e.g., attorney fees) and fines 
and/or penalty under the False Claim Act (Harris 
1994; Jefferson 1994; Schmitt 1993). 

Beyond these direct economic losses, those 
agencies involved in wrongful firing would expe- 
rience other types of negative effects. For instance, 
the company’s reputation might suffer damage, 
thereby making the company less likely to attract 
future consumers and talented employees (Cowan 
1992; Dworkin and Callahan 1993; Weitzman and 
McKenna 1995). Also, their future activities and 
actions will be more likely to be monitored 
and regulated by government administrations 
(Dworkin 1992; see Uniform Law Commissioners’ 
Model Employment Termination Act, 1991). 


Conclusion 


The erosion of the at-will employment agreement 
in the United States significantly accelerated during 
the 1980s as the courts recognized wrongful firing 
cases that violated public policy. Therefore, courts 
began to limit at-will doctrine by providing excep- 
tions, for example, prohibition of firing employers 
when (1) exercising their statutory rights, (2) engag- 
ing in acts that benefit public interests, (3) whistle- 
blowing for public good, and (4) refusing to per- 
form a criminal act. When companies violate pub- 
lic policy by the wrongful firing of employees, 
those companies acquire an unethical organiza- 
tional image which leads to loss of trust by their 
consumers, current employers, and future appli- 
cants. Also, the lawsuits for the wrongful firing, 
or firing that violates public policy, result in a vast 
economic loss to the organization, due to the pay- 
ment of legal fees and monetary compensation to 
the plaintiff. Therefore, it is necessary that 
employers use public policy to determine their 
decisions to fire at-will employees. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Budget transparency; Fiscal openness 


Definition 


Fiscal transparency can be broadly defined as 
the state of openness and accountability in fiscal 
decision-making through which fiscal policy- 
making and implementation as well as budget 
preparation and execution processes are subject 
to greater public scrutiny. The IMF (2012) 
choses a more narrow definition and defines it 
as “the comprehensiveness, clarity, reliability, 
timeliness, and relevance of public reporting on 
the past, present, and future state of public 
finances.” The OECD (2002) has chosen a 
synonym, “budget transparency,” defined in a 
similar narrow way as “the full disclosure of 
all relevant fiscal information in a timely and 
systematic manner.” 

Financial transparency 1s a less specific con- 
cept and does not specifically refer to fiscal policy- 
making but applies to a wider range of organiza- 
tions and aims at the visibility or accessibility of 
financial information, especially concerning busi- 
ness practices of (public sector) organizations. 


Introduction 


Providing publicly available financial information 
on the budget has been on the agenda of many 
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countries for several years. Early attempts at open 
budgets and accounts tried to give parliaments or 
opposition sight of the budgets and was so a 
means for better control over governments. More 
recent initiatives are strongly driven by interna- 
tional organizations and nongovernmental initia- 
tives and linked to the broader governance 
debate (accountability, participation, cohesive 
policy-making). 

The remainder of this entry starts with an over- 
view of the concept and the objectives of fiscal 
transparency, gives a brief outline of historic 
developments, describes the main international 
transparency initiatives of international organiza- 
tions and nonprofit networks (which reflect 
developments in pioneer countries and drive 
enhancements of transparency), describes the 
main features of the standards and evaluation 
tools that were developed within the last 
20 years, and concludes with a summary of results 
from studies on the impact of fiscal transparency 
initiatives. 


Concept and Purpose 


Fiscal transparency means providing publicly 
available information about fiscal projections 
and plans, fiscal policy decisions, budgetary 
allocations and its use, and public sector 
accounts. The public domain refers to a broad 
range of stakeholders and includes all citizens 
(or interested group of citizens); governmental 
(e.g., parliament, fiscal councils, court of 
accounts), nongovernmental (e.g., press, inves- 
tors, non-profit organizations), or international 
organizations; and markets (e.g., financial mar- 
kets, suppliers to public sector) with an interest in 
fiscal policy and use of public funds (GIFT 2016; 
Philipps and Stewart 2008). Whereas fiscal trans- 
parency refers to the openness of fiscal policy- 
making for the entire public sector including 
its subunits, the less specific term financial 
transparency relates to visibility and accessibility 
of information of (public sector) organizations on 
their business practices, not focused on fiscal 
policy, and thus strongly refers to accounting 
standards. This entry primarily deals with the 
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more specific concept of fiscal transparency 
and treats financial transparency as an integral 
of the latter part due to their overlapping nature, 
thus in the following the term fiscal transparency 
is used. 

Fiscal transparency aims to provide informa- 
tion about the fiscal stance and fiscal plans of a 
country that facilitates policy analysis. It strives 
for evidence-based and better-informed eco- 
nomic decisions by governments. Openness of 
fiscal and financial information helps ensure 
that governments are held accountable for their 
fiscal policy and budgetary actions and that 
stakeholders have resources to scrutinize fiscal 
policy decisions, budgetary documents, and bud- 
get execution (IMF 2014a). The credibility of 
fiscal decisions is assumed to increase as political 
commitment is enhanced. Risk for gimmicks and 
opportunistic goals are reduced because open- 
ness is considered to put governments at a repu- 
tational, political risk when implementing and 
pursuing unsustainable policies and inadequate 
decisions. 

These indirect or intermediate effects should 
lead to improved fiscal performance, more effi- 
cient and effective use of public funding, more 
resources for development priorities, and reduced 
corruption. Enhanced credibility is considered 
to even contribute to lower borrowing costs 
(IMF 2012). Nontransparent behavior, on the 
other hand, creates a huge potential for ineffi- 
ciency and risks for financial crises (IMF 2012). 
Open finances are thought to strengthen trust 
for citizens and empowers them to participate 
in political decision-making, and a more demo- 
cratic fiscal policy-making approach can be 
pursued. Fiscal transparency paves the way for 
applying a more participatory way of budgeting 
(GIFT 2016). 

In addition, international organizations (such 
as IMF, OECD, or World Bank) have a particular 
interest in fiscal transparency as it facilitates 
their surveillance activities of fiscal position and 
developments (Philipps and Stewart 2008). Their 
standards also support implementing good com- 
plementary practices of public financial manage- 
ment beyond pure transparency (e.g., fiscal rules, 
borrowing limits, budget approval). 
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Historic Developments 


First attempts of fiscal transparency were found 
for governments of ancient and medieval Europe. 
This openness, however, was undermined by the 
desire of the rulers to keep “things” secret, the 
limits of technology, and low rates of literacy 
(Irwin 2013). Absolute monarchies of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries reversed this 
trend and restricted access to budget information. 

Influential writers in the late 1700s paved the 
way for a new era of fiscal transparency. They 
stressed that governments should be accountable 
to the citizens and emphasized the value of rea- 
soned and informed debate choosing policy. That 
thinking and concerns of taxpayers and their rep- 
resentatives contributed to increases in fiscal trans- 
parency in the late 1600s in England and most 
notably the publication by the French government 
in 1781 of areport on public finances (Irwin 2013). 

In the early 1800s, European countries started 
incorporating into their Constitutions the require- 
ment to publish governments’ budgets and 
accounts, which happen by 1850 by all of them. 
The transparency movement was driven by the 
need of rulers to persuade creditors to lend and 
Parliament to approve new taxes. It was also facil- 
itated by technological innovations that reduced 
the costs of distributing information (Irwin 2013). 

In the 1980s, governments’ dependency on 
financial markets (especially in advanced coun- 
tries), the increasing influence of credit rating 
agencies, and donors’ push in developing coun- 
tries made fiscal transparency a globalized phe- 
nomenon (Philipps and Stewart 2008). Whereas 
earlier initiatives and pressure for more fiscal 
transparency came from national institutions, 
nowadays there are international organizations 
(e.g., World Bank, IMF, OECD) and international 
NGOs (e.g., Open Budget Initiative) which drive 
the development of transparency standards and try 
to push them to national governments. 


Global Initiatives for Fiscal Transparency 


In 2002, the OECD issued Best Practices for 
Budget Transparency as a reference tool for its 
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member and nonmember countries. It lists the 
principal budget reports (e.g., budget, in-year 
reports, year-end report) that governments should 
produce and describes their recommended general 
content and specific disclosures (e.g., macroeco- 
nomic assumptions, tax expenditures, contingent 
liabilities). This includes both financial and non- 
financial performance information (e.g., sector 
policy objectives) and practices for ensuring the 
quality and integrity of the reports (OECD 2002). 

In 2015, the OECD issued Recommendations 
of the Council on Budgetary Governance, which 
is comprised of ten principles and incorporates the 
best practices for budget transparency. Budgetary 
governance is defined “as the processes, laws, 
structures and institutions in place for ensuring 
the budget system meets its objectives in an effec- 
tive, sustainable, and enduring manner” (OECD 
2015, p. 1). One principle on budget transparency 
is defined, in a narrow sense — to ensure open and 
accessible budget documents. The other princi- 
ples also refer to aspects of budget transparency 
in the broader sense. 

The IMF first published a Code of Good Prac- 
tices on Fiscal Transparency in 1998 and 
conducted assessments of countries’ fiscal trans- 
parency and adherence to the principles and prac- 
tices in the Code. The Code included four 
dimensions: (i) clarity of roles and responsibili- 
ties, (11) open budget processes, (111) public avail- 
ability of information, and (iv) assurance of 
integrity IMF 1998). In 2014, the IMF developed 
a new Fiscal Transparency Code in which the 
lessons learned from the global financial crisis 
were incorporated. The revised code focuses 
much more on outputs than processes, and fiscal 
risk analysis and management were strengthened. 
The new code consists of the three core pillars 
(IMF 2014a): fiscal reporting, fiscal forecasting 
and budgeting, and fiscal risk analysis and man- 
agement. Specific to the IMF, fiscal transparency 
principles is a fourth pillar of transparency for 
natural resource revenues (e.g., from oil or gas). 
Transparency practices and institutions are classi- 
fied for 36 dimensions according to a basic, good, 
and advanced practice scheme. The IMF provides 
a “Fiscal Transparency Evaluation” to its member 
countries based on this code. 
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The Global Initiative for Fiscal Transparency 
(GIFT) is a “multi-stakeholder action network” 
with the World Bank, the IMF, the International 
Federation of Accountants (IFAC), and the Inter- 
national Budget Partnership, but ministries from 
Brazil and Philippines. Its mandate is to drive the 
development of global norms on fiscal transpar- 
ency, participation, and accountability and 
improve fiscal transparency around the world. 
The network has developed 10 “principles of fis- 
cal transparency” and launched 10 “principles of 
public participation in fiscal policy” in 2016 
(GIFT 2016). 

The Open Budget Initiative conducts the 
“Open Budget Survey” based on a questionnaire 
with more than 100 indicators on openness of 
budget documents, integrity, and participation in 
the budget process. The review in the single coun- 
tries is undertaken by civil society or academia, 
independently reviewed with the opportunity for 
governments to comment (International Budget 
Partnership 2015). 

In 2010, the World Bank launched the BOOST 
initiative (BOOST is not an acronym but the name 
of a new data tool), which is an open budget 
database with detailed expenditure information 
of the included governments. Currently the plat- 
form includes expenditure data for around 
40 countries for the use of researchers, govern- 
ment officials, or citizens (World Bank 2016). 

Public Expenditure and Financial Account- 
ability (PEFA) (2016) is a widely used and well- 
recognized standard for assessing the quality of 
public financial management systems in general. 
It includes some specific indicators for fiscal 
transparency (e.g., public access to key financial 
information, transparency of intergovernmental 
fiscal relations) and a wide range of indicators 
overlapping with dimensions covered by other 
standards (e.g., extent of unreported government 
operations, orderliness and participation in the 
budget process, quality of financial statements). 

The International Organization of Supreme 
Audit Institutions (INTOSAD) issued the Principles 
of Transparency and Accountability with a focus on 
governance and transparency related to audit 
(ISSAI 21). For example, they recommend state 
audit institutions to make their mandate and 
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mission public, operate under a clear legal mandate, 
and apply high standards of integrity for staff. 

Accounting and financial statistics standards 
also aim at increasing transparency of public 
finances but with a narrower scope. International 
Public Sector Accounting Standards (IPSAS) 
focus on ex-post reporting for year-end financial 
statements and rules for recognition, measure- 
ment, and disclosure of financial and nonfinancial 
transactions. The Government Finance Statistics 
Manual (GFSM, latest version 2014, previous 
versions 2001 and 1986, IMF 2014b) is an inter- 
national statistical standard issued by the IMF and 
describes the macroeconomic statistical frame- 
work, and the published GFS year book provides 
a basis for comparative fiscal analysis. Other inter- 
national statistical standards are the System of 
National Accounts (SNA) issued by the United 
Nations or regional standards, for example, Euro- 
pean System of Accounts (ESA). 


Principles and Content of Fiscal 
Transparency Norms 


The different standards and tools cover different 
dimensions. Although each standard has a partic- 
ular focus, they share similar principles and have 
significant overlaps. In 2016, the OECD works on 
a toolkit to consolidate the different standards. In 
this section, the common principles, main content, 
and dimensions of fiscal transparency norms are 
presented, namely, concerning: (1) what informa- 
tion is to be provided, (11) standards regarding how 
the information is to be presented, (111) mecha- 
nisms for ensuring credibility and integrity, and 
(iv) specific governance-related issues. 


Information to be Provided 
All frameworks require information on (1) fiscal 
policy planning and budgeting, (11) analysis of 
fiscal risks, (iii) ex-post reporting, and 
(iv) nonfinancial performance. 

Beyond the traditional annual budget informa- 
tion, documents which guide fiscal policy are to 
be published. These include fiscal rules and objec- 
tives, fiscal projections, and medium-term budget 
frameworks. For assessing the credibility of fiscal 
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policy, macroeconomic assumptions (e.g., GDP 
growth, inflation, unemployment) are required to 
be disclosed too. The IMF (2014a), but also the 
“Open Budget Survey” (International Budget 
Partnership 2015), put a strong emphasis on rec- 
onciliation of successive fiscal plans to under- 
stand the reasons for deviations over time: Were 
fiscal plans revised due to macroeconomic revi- 
sions, implementation of new policies, or changes 
in parameters (e.g., number of beneficiaries of 
social benefits)? 

Disclosure and analysis of fiscal risks has 
become a priority in fiscal transparency. Based 
on the analysis of government finance develop- 
ments of the fiscal crisis, the IMF has included a 
separate section of fiscal risk disclosure and man- 
agement. This includes macroeconomic risks but 
also risks from guarantees, public enterprises, 
financial sector exposure, PPPs, subnational gov- 
ernments, environmental risks, and others. Infor- 
mation indicating long-term sustainability is also 
required due to long-term effects of many policy 
decisions and to initiate fiscal policy decisions in a 
timely way. One focus of this kind of analysis is to 
assess the sustainability of pension systems. 

For ex-post reporting, regular in-year and 
end-of-the-year budget execution reporting as 
well as audited financial statements are core 
documents. In general, standards express a 
strong preference for accrual based information 
(comprising a balance sheet and operating state- 
ment in addition to a cash flow statement) and so 
providing a broader range of financial information 
(including systematic information on assets and 
liabilities). Open budget surveys assess the avail- 
ability of specific information disclosure includ- 
ing, composition of taxes and nontax revenues, 
debt, transfers to subnational governments, public 
corporations, and donor money, or expenditure for 
governmental programs. The IMF (2014a) Fiscal 
Transparency Code specifically mentions tax 
expenditures, 1.e., exemptions from taxation. 

Currently, many budgets exclude extra- 
budgetary funds (e.g., social security) and state- 
owned enterprises. All frameworks, thus, empha- 
size to extend the scope of reporting beyond 
mere budget coverage. The GFSM (IMF 
2014b) requires general government reporting 
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(excluding public corporations), but the IMF Fis- 
cal Transparency Code suggests whole of govern- 
ment reporting for the entire public sector 
(including financial and nonfinancial public cor- 
porations) as advanced practice. The argument is a 
risk-oriented approach as many organizations out- 
side the general government can create fiscal 
implications, e.g., governments’ guarantees for 
debt of public enterprises as the government 
might have to step in, central banks subsidizing 
lending for enterprises or banks instead of subsi- 
dizing through the budget (IMF 2012). 

Best practice of countries 1s to complementing 
financial information with integral nonfinancial 
information. International standards encourage 
disclosure of “the outputs [the governments] are 
producing with the resources entrusted to them, 
and the anticipated and actual social, economic 
and environmental outcomes” (GIFT 2016). The 
OECD choses a broad approach including use of 
performance information, evaluation, and ex-ante 
reviewing of expenditure programs, in addition to 
pure presentation. Reporting on public investment 
including cost benefit analysis is also highlighted. 


Presentation of Information 

For ensuring transparency not only substance but 
also the form in which the information is pre- 
sented and made available matters. Good 
practices relate to: (1) form and timing of presen- 
tation, (11) presentation for different target groups, 
(iii) classification, and (iv) alignment of different 
documents (e.g., International Budget Partnership 
2015; IMF 2014a; OECD 2015). 

Fiscal reports should be accessible to citizens, 
civil society organizations, and other stakeholders. 
The “Open Budget Survey” (International Budget 
Partnership 2015) requires online availability and 
machine readable documents. INTOSAI suggests 
in its standard ISSAI 21 that audit results are to be 
communicated through media, websites, and other 
means. 

For budget documents to be impactful, they 
should be prepared frequently and in a timely 
manner. The IMF (2014a) Fiscal Transparency 
Code proposes submission of the budget to Par- 
liament 3 months before the end of the fiscal year 
and approval of Parliament 1 month before the 
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end of the fiscal year as most advanced practice to 
allow sufficient time for scrutiny. 

In general, budget documents are targeted 
towards specific target groups (e.g., bureaucrats, 
fiscal analysts, politicians) and require specific, 
technical knowledge to be understood. A citizen 
budget or budget summary, however, presents the 
budget information in a less technical manner and 
makes budget information accessible to a broader, 
nonexpert audience (International Budget Part- 
nership 2012). 

A multidimensional budget analysis can be 
prepared if budget information is presented 
according to the different types of expenditure/ 
revenue classification: economic (e.g., personnel, 
investment, interest), functional (e.g., health, 
defense, education), and programmatic (related 
to the objectives to be achieved, e.g., poverty 
reduction, housing). Whereas economic and func- 
tional classifications are standard requisites of a 
transparent budget, the international standards put 
a strong emphasis on the presentation of budget 
information on a program basis, because it allows 
better insight for which purpose public money is 
Spent. 

Transparent fiscal documents have to be read 
together, e.g., budgets over time, budgets to out- 
turn, all budget documents over the budget cycle. 
Presenting the information on a comparable basis 
ensures comparisons, strengthens accountability, 
and allows different analyses. Historic revisions 
in budgets or accounts are to be disclosed as well 
as successive forecasts reconciliations, so that the 
development can be clearly followed. 


Credibility/Integrity Mechanisms 
Public availability of pure information is not a 
sufficient condition for transparency. Information 
has to be credible and reliable, thus mechanisms 
that ensure credible information are integral part of 
fiscal transparency. Such mechanisms include (e.g., 
IMF 2014a; OECD 2015): (4) accurate accounting 
and independent auditing, (11) statistical integrity, 
(111) independent assessment of fiscal policy, and 
(iv) compliance with procedural rules. 
Governments’ financial statements should 
show a true and fair view and present comprehen- 
sive, accurate, and reliable accounts. This can be 
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ensured by complying with international or 
national accounting standards (e.g., IPSAS) and 
by independent audit of the accounts. The “Open 
Budget Survey” (International Budget Partnership 
2015) assesses in terms of credible auditing, for 
example, the statutory independence of the state 
audit institutions from the Executive, its mandate, 
access to information, and appropriate resources to 
audit and report publicly. In their operations, audit 
institutions are required to operate in an indepen- 
dent, accountable and transparent manner. 
INTOSAID’s standards (ISSAI 21) make state audit 
institutions subject to credibility requirements, e.g., 
objective and transparent audit standards, indepen- 
dent and external review of transparency standards, 
and a requirement for publicly reporting of audit 
results. Internal audits also enhance credibility. 

As financial statistics are not subject to a pro- 
fessional audit, other mechanisms ensure its cred- 
ibility. The IMF (2014a) Fiscal Transparency 
Code, in line with its statistical standards, requires 
that a professional independent body, i.e., an inde- 
pendent statistics office, is in charge of compiling 
the data and they are disseminated in accordance 
with international statistical standards. 

Fiscal objectives setting and assessment are 
given a high priority in recent transparency stan- 
dards, and after the 2008/2009 fiscal crisis more 
varied and complex fiscal rules and objectives have 
been developed. As a complementary institution, 
many countries established independent fiscal 
councils, such as most countries in the European 
Union, Canada, Chile, South Africa, South Korea, 
or the United States, to act as watchdogs for sus- 
tainable fiscal policy. They evaluate the credibility 
of governments’ economic and fiscal forecasts, 
assess performance against fiscal objectives, and 
promote fiscal transparency not only through their 
own reports but also by demanding additional 
information from governments (IMF 2014a). 

Procedural rules (e.g., parliamentary approval 
of budgets) set out in the fiscal legislation aim at 
reducing the risk of undermining fiscal transpar- 
ency. For example, supplementary budgets should 
be approved by Parliament so that revisions to the 
budget follow a clear procedure and can be tracked, 
guarantees should be authorized by law to not 
circumvent budgetary approval mechanisms, and 
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budget reserves allocated following procedural and 
material conditions to ensure public money is used 
according to clear principles. 


Embedding into Governance 

Fiscal transparency is embedded in the broader 
debate of (fiscal) governance and linked to other 
governance principles such as: (1) the rules of law, 
(ii) participation, (iii) accountability, and 
(iv) others. 

The GIFT principles highlight the rules of law 
in their first principle (GIFT 2016): “Everyone has 
the right to seek, receive and impart information 
on fiscal policies. To help guarantee this right, 
national legal systems should establish a clear 
presumption in favor of the public availability of 
fiscal information without discrimination. Excep- 
tions should be limited in nature, clearly set out in 
the legal framework, and subject to challenge 
through low-cost, independent and timely review 
mechanisms.” 

They further specify that all financial transac- 
tions (including revenues) of the public sector 
should have their basis in law. Laws, regulations, 
and administrative procedures regulating public 
financial management should be available to 
the public, and their implementation should be 
subject to independent review (GIFT 2016). 
INTOSAIs ISSAI 21 recommends auditors to 
perform under a legal framework and make their 
mandate and responsibilities public. 

Provision of credible fiscal information to the 
public ensures accountability and enables the pub- 
lic to participate in fiscal policy and budget deci- 
sions. Participation has become a central element 
of fiscal transparency standards. The “Open Bud- 
get Survey” looks into information provided to the 
public enabling participation but also public hear- 
ings and other mechanisms to identify citizen’s 
perspectives on budget priorities and to provide 
feedback regarding how the information was used 
(International Budget Partnership 2015). 

Linkages of transparency to other governance 
dimensions refer to clarity of the public sector def- 
inition and private sector relations, clearly defined 
division of labor in the financial process, ethical 
standards for staff, or evaluation of expenditure 
programs (GIFT 2016; IMF 2014a; OECD 2015). 
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Conclusion 


Fiscal transparency has been given broad atten- 
tion by international organizations and initiatives, 
and in line with these developments, national 
governments have improved their fiscal openness. 
The “Open Budget Survey” of 2015 (International 
Budget Partnership 2015) shows some progress 
but still highly divergent practices of the different 
countries. While around one fourth of the 
102 included countries score well on budget trans- 
parency, most of them have significant deficien- 
cies in participation. One-third of budget 
documents that should be published worldwide 
are not available to the public. Either they were 
not prepared, were for internal use only, or were 
published too late to be useful. However, the 
survey concluded a gradual trend toward 
improvements in budget transparency. Scores 
improved on average by 10% compared to the 
first survey in 2006. 

Academic studies, however, show that fiscal 
transparency has positive aspects. Several studies, 
summarized in De Renzio and Wehner (2015), 
have analyzed the state of fiscal transparency 
measured by scoring according to the IMF Fiscal 
Transparency Code or the “Open Budget Sur- 
vey’. Whereas causal relationships are rarely 
made in the studies, most claim beneficial impacts 
on lowering deficits or debt, borrowing costs, and 
limiting fiscal gimmickry (De Renzio and Wehner 
2015; IMF 2012). 

While international standards help initiate 
transparency reforms and guide transparency ini- 
tiatives of governments, the complex net of inter- 
national standards have not yet reached the stage 
of a coherent complementary framework. After 
the stage of recently undertaken revisions and 
innovations to update the frameworks, a step 
towards harmonization would be beneficial. This 
process is facilitated by the fact that main players 
in the field are interrelated in the different 
initiatives. 

The focus in international transparency stan- 
dards is currently on the provision and presenta- 
tion of information including credibility 
mechanisms. However, there is a lack of insight 
regarding how fiscal information is used by the 
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different stakeholders. The single initiatives high- 
light the importance of using the public available 
information for decision-making, analysis, or 
accountability purposes. Probably also as a con- 
sequence of this unexplored relationship, the IMF 
Fiscal Transparency Code or the “Open Budget 
Survey” have not included more operationalized 
criteria for measuring if and how the information 
is used. 

Whereas fiscal transparency has a positive con- 
notation and is broadly considered as desirable, 
also supported by some studies and international 
efforts, risks of information overflow, unfavorable 
cost-benefit considerations of information disclo- 
sure, and negative impacts of fiscal transparency 
(e.g., on financial markets) could undermine fiscal 
transparency attempts. The implication of these 
limiting phenomena and the use of publicly avail- 
able information in fiscal policy-making, for 
accountability and inclusion of stakeholder pur- 
poses, is not sufficiently explored and needs more 
attention, both in research and practice. 


Cross-References 


Accountability 

Auditing 

Ethical Risk Management 

Financial Sustainability 

International Public Sector Accounting Stan- 
dards (IPSAS) 
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Whole of Government Accounting 
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Definition 


An organizational structure with few or no 
middle managers that typically uses decentralized 
decision-making. 


Introduction 


All public administrative agencies have some 
form of structure or hierarchy that determines 
the interactions within the agency. Traditional 
bureaucracies, since first discussed by Max 
Weber, champion a clear hierarchical structure 
with an emphasis on the vertical relationships. 
However, there has been a recent push for agen- 
cies to adopt a more flattened or horizontal orga- 
nizational structure with roles that are not as 
clearly defined. A flattened organization means 
there are few or no levels of management between 
employees and administrators at the top with all or 
most employees being viewed as on the same 
level. Organizations that choose this format gen- 
erally use a decentralized decision-making pro- 
cess, since there are few or no middle managers. 
It is important to understand how differences 
between the number of vertical layers and the 
width of those layers affect organizational effec- 
tiveness and control. 


Flattened Versus Vertical Hierarchy 


Public administration is generally viewed as hav- 
ing a hierarchical organization as first envisioned 
by Max Weber, which has come to consist of 
many vertical layers. Weber’s ideal for an effi- 
cient bureaucracy needed a steep hierarchical 
structure in order to ensure a seamless flow of 
information from top to bottom. Within this 
model there are specializations, 1mpersonaliza- 
tions, and divisions of labor. There are also a lot 
of formal rules and procedures to ensure that 
these characteristics are maintained. The belief 
by Weber was that this formalization will lead to 
a more efficient system, which was his ultimate 
goal. This model is usually typified by a pyramid 
or triangle-shaped hierarchy. The largest number 
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of employees are at the bottom of the pyramid, 
with each higher level having fewer employees 
than the one below until there is one manager or 
administrator at the top. There are generally sev- 
eral vertical layers. Within this structure, 
employees understand their role based on their 
position in the hierarchy (1947). 

Weber’s “ideal” bureaucracy, however, is not 
without its flaws. Despite Weber’s emphasis on 
the workers, by stressing efficiency, it leaves 
many within the organization feeling 
unappreciated, unheard, and generally lost in the 
process. The restricted top-down communication 
may lead workers to feel that their voice is not 
important. There is also limited discussion 
between departments, which means that one 
group does not know what another group is 
doing. This can leave both employees and those 
receiving their services exacerbated as informa- 
tion needs to be repeated over and over again. 
Finally, the hierarchical structure encourages 
these divisions rather than creating ways to man- 
age or minimize divisions between groups or even 
employees. This can make individuals feel iso- 
lated even when they are part of a large organiza- 
tion. The dissatisfaction is not limited to those 
working within these agencies, because Weber’s 
model does not take into consideration those the 
organization serves. The end users also tend to 
feel unappreciated, unheard, and generally lost in 
the process. These challenges have led some to 
pursue alternatives to the vertical hierarchical 
model. One of those alternatives being a flattening 
of the organization. A movement to reinvent pub- 
lic administration began in the 1980s, by shifting 
the focus from what was happening or taking 
place in the organization to how the organization 
was serving its clientele (Ho 2002). 

Flattening of an organization means there are 
fewer layers between the employees at the bottom 
and the administrators or managers at the top of 
the agency (Worthy 1950). In this system, there 
are very few and sometimes only two vertical 
layers. Instead, there is a wide horizontal layer 
at the bottom. This type of organization gives up 
some vertical control in favor of horizontal coor- 
dination (Li et al. 2016). A flat organization 
places most employees at the same level of the 
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organization, although that level is usually at the 
bottom of the hierarchy. While this gives 
employees equal standing within the agency that 
is not always ideal, since it often means there is 
one manager overseeing a large number of 
employees and there are limited opportunities for 
advancement. It does, nevertheless, create a more 
open environment where employees are encour- 
aged to bring ideas to anyone else without having 
to go through a chain of command. As a result, 
employees are more involved in decision-making 
due to the increased coordination and decentrali- 
zation of the process. There are just some of the 
many issues that need to be considered when 
determining the best hierarchical structure of an 
organization and whether a flat organization is the 
right choice. 


Benefits of a Flat Organization 


There are many reasons to consider a flat or flatter 
organizational structure over a steep vertical hier- 
archy. Flattening an organization removes many 
of the problems created by Weber’s ideal bureau- 
cracy. In a flat organization, there is better com- 
munication in all directions, an ability to make 
quicker decisions, and it can be less costly than a 
hierarchy with many vertical layers. 

Communication in a hierarchical organization 
with many vertical layers generally moves from 
the top down, but in a flat organization there are 
more directions of communication. The lack of a 
clear hierarchy allows for horizontal communica- 
tion as well as increased vertical communication. 
In a flat organization, there tends to be fewer 
barriers between groups within the organization 
so individuals from one group are able to easily 
communicate with individuals from another 
group. In addition, the fewer levels of manage- 
ment allows more employees’ access to commu- 
nicate with the administrators at the highest levels 
of the agency. There is more of a sense of one 
organization rather than individual departments 
when communication is able to freely flow 
through an organization, and this is generally 
viewed to be favorable by employees, managers, 
and those they serve. 
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An advantage of better communication in a flat 
organization is that it allows for faster decision- 
making. In a hierarchical design with many verti- 
cal layers, information flows mostly from the top, 
but there are times when information is needed 
from those at the bottom of the hierarchy. In these 
types of organizations, the information typically 
flows up slowly through each level of the organi- 
zation; however when an organization is flat, it 
allows for communication to flow in all directions 
without following a restricted chain of command. 
This allows for information to reach the decision- 
makers more directly and more rapidly, since it 
will pass through fewer layers to reach its 
intended target. This helps speed up the 
decision-making process. Prompter decision- 
making is generally viewed as a positive by 
administrators, employees, and those they serve. 

There is also a cost-saving benefit, which can 
be viewed as a benefit to the organization but 
could be seen as a negative by those who work 
for the organization. The removal of middle man- 
agement positions is a cost-saving benefit of flat 
organizations. Since the majority of positions are 
now at the entry level or bottom level of an 
organization, they will typically get paid less 
than middle managers. Having fewer managers 
will decrease the salary and wage cost of an 
organization. This, however, can decrease the 
potential for hiring and keeping talent at the 
agency, particularly by individuals who feel val- 
ued based on their title and pay. These employees 
may feel underappreciated and unhappy in flat 
organizations. Some individuals, on the other 
hand, may find that the other benefits like more 
direct access to administrators, improved com- 
munication, and involvement in decision-making 
are worth the sacrifice of better pay or better titles 
bestowed on middle managers. Individuals who 
value their ability to provide input and innovate 
with little supervision may feel more valued and 
happy in flat organizations even when making 
less money, particularly if the money that would 
have been spent on middle managers is spent 
on innovation or providing other benefits to 
employees. A flat organization can save admin- 
istrative costs, but it is not without costs of 
its own. 
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Potential Problems with a Flat 
Organization 


The flatter organizational structure creates oppor- 
tunities not present in a more traditional bureau- 
cratic organization, but it also creates some barriers 
or problems for the organization. There are many 
benefits to flat organizations that may make agen- 
cies want to change their organizational structure, 
but there are also many challenges that should be 
considered before determining if this is the best 
organizational hierarchy for a particular agency. It 
is important to consider potential problems, such as 
a likelihood for duplication of roles or work, a 
potential for poor relationships between employees 
and with managers, and the possibility of less con- 
trol by administrators. 

A flattened organization allows for improved 
flow of ideas and more flexibility in job roles, but 
this can also lead to potential problems. A typical 
bureaucratic organization is characterized by its 
clear job roles and specializations of employees; 
however this inflexibility of job function is one of 
the reasons for advocating for a different organi- 
zational structure. Nevertheless, without clear bar- 
riers between jobs and groups, there is a risk of 
duplicate roles. A flat organization does not main- 
tain the clear distinctions between groups or even 
specific functions within a group. This can lead to 
overlapping or duplicate responsibilities within 
the agency. If everyone is working in a spirit of 
collaboration, then it may go smoothly. However, 
if roles or work is being duplicated, it can be 
costly to the organization or could potentially 
lead to conflicts between employees. The poten- 
tial for this to happen is greater in a flat organiza- 
tion given the design of the organization. 

A flat organization means that one manager 
may have to manage a larger number of 
employees than what they would typically man- 
age in a vertical hierarchy. Managers may have as 
many as 30 direct reports. This can lead to a lack 
of a rapport between the manager and each indi- 
vidual employee because even the best manager 
will have difficulty building close relationships 
with up to 30 employees. This can lead to prob- 
lems for both the managers and the employees as 
it is important that the manager adjusts to the 
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varying needs of the employees. (Ghiselle and 
Siegel 1972). Some employees may feel discon- 
nected from the organization, which may lead 
them to share less with their manager. This can 
lead to poor decision-making on the part of the 
manager and could potentially lead to situations 
where the manager is unaware of what the 
employee is doing. Employees who feel 
empowered when they are given autonomy, how- 
ever, will thrive in these types of environments. 
Managers have to know how to deal with different 
employee expectations. 

Additionally, when most of these employees 
are on the same level, there are fewer positions 
in which to promote employees, which can 
lead to competition among employees. This 
competition can further hurt relationships 
between employees. Most changes within the 
organization will be horizontal, which is often 
less satisfying than a move up in an organization. 
This can lead to a struggle for power or compe- 
tition among employees competing for limited 
opportunities. This could hinder collaboration 
between employees who are unwilling to share 
information or what they are working on due to a 
risk of not receiving full credit for their ideas. 
While a flat organization can encourage commu- 
nication and collaboration between employees 
and administrators, there is also a potential for 
problems to occur. 

The problems that can arise between 
employees or between employees and managers 
in a flat organization can have enormous ramifi- 
cations for the agency. When the organizational 
structure is more horizontal or flat, then there is 
less vertical control over the day-to-day opera- 
tions. The design of a flat hierarchy means that 
one manager or administrator will have a large 
number of employees to monitor. This will 
decrease the manager’s ability to monitor every- 
thing that is happening within the agency. If 
everyone is doing their job and following the 
agency’s agenda and meeting their goals, then 
this will not matter. However, if problems arise 
with an individual or group of employees, it may 
take longer for the manager or administrator to 
determine the problem or issue and correct it. The 
risk of losing control will depend on the size of the 
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agency. The smaller the agency the lower the risk, 
while large agencies with flat hierarchies will have 
a greater risk of problems due to the inability to 
control every situation. As a result, agencies 
where the benefits of vertical control outweigh 
the coordination costs a vertical hierarchy is pre- 
ferred. However, if the improved coordination of a 
horizontal hierarchy outweighs the costs of verti- 
cal controls then a flat organization is more ideal 
(Li et al. 2016). 


Conclusion 


The improved communication and ability to 
make quicker decisions leads to a more positive 
work environment. Employees feel more 
empowered in a flat organization, which tends 
to lead them to feel more positively about the 
agency. However, there is a potential for prob- 
lems to arise in flat organizations stemming from 
the same structure that makes them ideal; conse- 
quently an agency should consider the benefits 
and potential problems before deciding which 
option is best. 
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Synonyms 


Adaptable; Adjustable; Agile; Ambidextrous; 
Contingent; Elastic; Flexible; Malleable; Mold- 
able; Resilient 


Definition 


Organizations are currently defined as streams of 
organizing processes. Organizing is a process 
of patterning interactions and communications 
by subjecting them to formal constraints and 
controls. Most organizations in contemporary 
societies are professional bureaucracies. Orga- 
nizations impose a rigid division of labor, 
establish chains of command, and operate 
through hierarchy by assigning responsibility 
and accountability to their human members. 
However, functioning among unpredictable con- 
tingencies often requires breaking the formal 
rules. This is how flexibility enters the definition 
of organizations and organizing. Flexibility is 
measured in an improved ability to cope 
with unpredictable challenges emerging from 
complex, evolving environments and in devel- 
opment of hybrid forms. Complexity of contin- 
uously changing environment, reflexivity of 
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human individuals, and social learning trajecto- 
ries influence organizing individuals, prompting 
creative improvisations. Flexibility grows at the 
expense of hierarchy. Flexible development 
and change of organizing processes and structures 
improve organizations’ problem-solving capabil- 
ities and skills. Flexible organizations are 
considered more agile and adaptable and 
more resilient and adjustable to an ongoing 
reengineering process than the bureaucratic 
ones. 


Introduction 


Organizations as artificial social constructions 
have been first systematically defined by a Ger- 
man sociologist Max Weber as imposed patterns 
of cooperation supported by rational authority 
and sanctioned by legal regulations. He had intro- 
duced the concept of an “iron cage” of the strictly 
hierarchic social division of labor, which leaves 
much more power and authority in hands of the 
elites at the expense of the rest of modern socie- 
ties. His fellow sociologist, Robert Michels, 
spoke of an “iron law of oligarchy,” which pro- 
mpts every complex organization, for instance, 
German trade unions, to gradually reject demo- 
cratic principles and to develop an oligarchy. 
Another sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, saw the 
struggle of these oligarchies within all complex 
bureaucracies as the engine of democratic change 
and called it “the circulation of the elites.” 
Weber’s sociological theory of organizing had 
influenced emergent management studies. Their 
first representatives (Henri Fayol, a French min- 
ing engineer, and Frederic Winslow Taylor, a 
mechanical engineer in the USA) devoted their 
attention to individual work designed as a job in 
formal organizations. They believed that if all job 
tasks are studied scientifically, the best way of 
performing each job can be found, and each 
worker can be trained to adopt it. Their principles 
boil down to a replacement of intuition and rule 
of the thumb with a systematic, objective, and 
scientific study of the working tasks. They have 
also promoted a division of jobs into managerial 
or white collar jobs and the blue collar or 
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operative, worker jobs. This theoretical founda- 
tion for scientific management had subsequently 
been popularized by Henry Ford as the “Fordist” 
principles of rational management and broadly 
accepted in industrializing world (including the 
Soviet Union). At the same time, this theoretical 
foundation for scientific management had been 
bitterly criticized by Charlie Chaplin in his 
movie “Modern Times,” in which the rhythm of 
the assembly line in an industrial plant turns all 
workers into cogs in a relentless machine, racing 
to cope with the imposed speed of their activities. 
Chaplin found allies among sociologists. Max 
Weber’s formal definition of the official bureau- 
cratic backbone of formal organizations has been 
criticized by sociologists, anthropologists, and 
other social researchers. They had been studying 
actual interactions and communications among 
real, actual members of formal organizations, 
among workers in industrial plants and offices. 
While doing so, researchers started detecting 
informal, human underside of organizing pro- 
cesses. They had started identifying power 
games and contingencies, informal processes, 
and emergent leaders. They realized that follow- 
ing Max Weber’s “ideal types” of a formal pro- 
fessional bureaucracy as a paradigmatic case of 
an organization would mean rejecting empirical 
evidence, which suggested many different types 
of organizing and of attaining flexibility, not all of 
them compatible with an ideal one. Elton Mayo’s 
experiments with the office clerks in Hawthorne, 
who worked more productively when their work- 
ing arrangements were modified, became a mile- 
stone in organizational and managerial research. 
Hawthorne studies have become the pioneering 
foundation of the more humanist and human 
resources centered types of management. This 
research focus produced, among others, the 
“Quality of Working Life” paradigm of a flexible 
management of professional organizations, which 
considers the work-life balance of the employees 
and tries to redefine and readjust jobs — aligning 
them with the employee preferences. Managers 
are supposed to align individual personal atti- 
tudes with the collective, coordinated patterns of 
working together (Daft 1998; Cummings and 
Worley 2005). 


Flexible Organizations 


Dimensions of Flexibility 
in Organizations 


Historically speaking, all organizations have 
encountered the dilemma of a choice between 
hierarchy and flexibility. Roman imperial bureau- 
cracy and Pope’s Christian church clergy were 
organized in hierarchical structures, but local 
managers were allowed a leeway, which enabled 
them to preserve flexibility and freedom of 
maneuver in face of unpredictable contingencies. 
The flexible organization empowers local man- 
agers to act without having to follow chain of 
command up to the chief executive officer. How- 
ever, the CEO still preserves formal authority and 
material responsibility — should anything go 
wrong, he or she will be held responsible for a 
local manager’s decision. The replacement of a 
rigid hierarchy with a matrix form signaled the 
first step toward a structural, permanent inclusion 
of flexibility in an organizational bureaucracy. If 
all employees are grouped both under their func- 
tional hierarchies (of, say, marketing or financial 
managers) and the regional ones (of, say, a Central 
Europe Middle East Africa, i.e., CMEA 
region — division of a global corporation), their 
double loyalties give them some space to design 
and implement more flexible forms of organiza- 
tional responses to local challenges. The second 
step has been made with the gradual — and by no 
means completed — transition from a hierarchic to 
a networked organization. Some researchers still 
think that we are currently dealing with hybrid 
forms of networks floating on hierarchies 
(Nohria and Eccles 1992). Flexibility has been 
increased by either reorganizing the internal coop- 
eration between various parts of the same organi- 
zation or by coordinating an organization’s 
activities with other, independent organizations. 
In the former case, we are dealing with, for 
instance, a global corporation, which divides its 
components into separate profit centers, without, 
however, granting them the status of autonomous 
companies. In the latter case, we observe a com- 
pany, which approaches other companies and 
outsources some activities to them. The level of 
outsourcing can vary considerably — some com- 
panies outsource many functions, keeping only 
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the financial and inventive design departments, 
and some limit outsourcing only to very few 
functions — e.g., bookkeeping (in case of large 
global corporations based in the USA or in the 
northwestern Europe, the bookkeeping function is 
frequently outsourced to India or to central and 
eastern Europe). This split requires a choice 
between “core” functions, which are usually kept 
near the headquarters, and “outsourceable” func- 
tions, which can go abroad or to other companies. 

These two dimensions of organizational flexibil- 
ity, central-regional (linked by a matrix structure) 
and hierarchic-networked (linked by outsourcing 
contracts), have been viewed from the point of 
view of an organizational change consultant or 
from the point of view of a CEO of an organization. 
They try to preserve an overall view, a vue d’ 
ensemble — so that they can think about core strate- 
gic decisions and avoid time loss on routine issues, 
which can be easily solved without them. From the 
point of an employee, down below the top manage- 
ment team level, the dimensions of organizational 
reality can look differently. A rigid hierarchy of jobs 
in a bureaucratic structure of a classical industrial 
and office organization made a calculation of one’s 
upward mobility easy. The professional career has 
been supported by the collective bargaining power 
of the trade unions, which offered a possibility of a 
permanent employment. Both gave an employee, 
even if he or she had been subjected to a 
dehumanized managerial dictatorship of “the best 
and the brightest,” a certain degree of stability. 
Flexibilities of an organization, however, had 
brought about an end to this stability and to a 
relative certainty of a lifelong employment. If an 
organization can hire and fire at will, it becomes 
much more flexible than an organization, which 
cannot do so without inflicting punitive costs on 
itself. But how can you convince employees that it 
is in their best interest to give up their trade union 
defended status of holders of protected jobs and 
agree to be employed as temporary employees 
(temps) or as “precariat” (temps with no hopes for 
a permanent position and a looming danger of being 
fired at a short notice)? Well, you must convince 
them that they are proud and free professionals, 
itinerant entrepreneurs exchanging a lifelong career 
in a single organization for a sequence of creative 
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jobs in different projects, organizations, and net- 
works. Organizational man becomes a spider 
woman — usually depicted as an itinerant specialist 
in information and communication technology 
(ICT) wandering through the silicon valleys of 
high-tech clusters of the Western world (Johanson 
and Swigart 1995). The dimension of stable vs 
temporary job — stable being opposed to a tempo- 
rary and subsequently to a precarious one — became 
very important with the cultural turn in the theories 
of professional management. 


Cultural Flexibility of Organizations 


If tangible assets and privileges of an employee 
are eroding away, the usual ideological explana- 
tion is linked to a new technology. When con- 
tainers arrived on Brooklyn waterfront, the 
predominantly Italian longshoremen could keep 
their disappearing jobs until they reached retire- 
ment age (diFazio 1995). But the employment 
books were closed, and container terminals built. 
Far less numerous container terminal crews 
arrived and the loss of blue collar jobs became 
irreversible. When computers made computer- 
aided design (CAD) and computer-aided 
manufacturing (CAM) possible, thus paving the 
way for industrial automation, the Japanese engi- 
neers incorporated best human practices of skilled 
workers into the software of industrial robots 
(a player piano principle), while the US designers 
built robots from the virtual scratch, disregarding 
accumulated expertise of skilled operators (Noble 
1986) to undermine the power of the unionized 
workers. Powerful computers, online databases, 
and new technologies of information and commu- 
nication also allowed to reduce middle class, 
white collar jobs, and the emergence of AirB2B 
or Uber signals the fragility of jobs in hospitality 
industry, tourist agencies, and hotel chains — in 
business company models in services, which were 
supposed to create new jobs for employees fired 
from manufacturing industrial jobs. Flexibility 
increases due to the emergence of new technolo- 
gies, and permanent jobs disappear from new 
business models of a flexible organization. Tech- 
nological explanation, however, is not enough. 
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Beginning with the manifesto of a business con- 
sultant Tom Peters “In Search of Excellence” 
(Peters and Waterman 1982), many researches 
focused on cultural software of the employees as 
the key to unleashing creative innovativeness of 
individuals. Creativity and innovativeness became 
cardinal virtues in a flexible organization fighting 
for a competitive advantage. Managerial targets do 
not get employees excited; values do, as the CEO of 
General Electric, Jack Welch, used to say, hence a 
new limelight for an organizational culture as one 
of the intangible assets helping top companies in 
evolutionary struggle against competitors. Cultural 
turn in theories of flexible organization and mana- 
gerial models of organizational development and 
change owe much to the contribution of a Dutch 
industrial engineer turned social psychologist, 
Geert Hofstede, and to a social psychologist of 
organization turned a humanist theoretician of the 
sense-making processes — Karl Weick (1995). 
Hofstede (1980) and Hofstede et al. (2010) won 
an epochal battle against IBM to recover data he 
had collected when working for this global corpo- 
ration with the US roots in the 1970s. Hofstede 
asked what made a difference detected in produc- 
tivity levels if organizational forms were the same 
and so were the jobs in various national locations of 
the IBM plants. His answer was that the cultural 
software in local employee minds made the differ- 
ence. He has analyzed his data and came up with a 
theory of the four (later, with Bond, five, currently, 
with Minkov, six) dimensions of national culture 
(Minkov 2011). Each national culture was located 
on a different position along the axis of individual- 
ism opposed to collectivism, masculinity opposed 
to femininity, uncertainty avoidance opposed to a 
tolerance for risk and uncertainty, and low versus 
high power distance. Later, each national culture 
was also assigned a place along the axis of long- 
term versus short-term orientation and along the 
axis of indulgence versus restraint. Imposing a 
Hofstede’s grid on a cultural software of any 
group of employees, a researcher could predict the 
limits of flexibility with respect to designed, 
implemented, or planned organizational formats. 
Hofstede’s theoretical views had been both 
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criticized and continued by the GLOBE research 
teams all over the world, which had resulted in an 
adaptation and adjustment of the model of cultural 
dimensions. However, further developments, of 
which the globalization (Wallerstein 2004) and the 
McDonaldization (Ritzer 1996) of business com- 
panies were cases in point, resulted in the relative 
demise of the model of national cultural differences 
and in its replacement. It was replaced either with a 
behavioral theory of economics or with a critical 
approach to flexible organizing (Parker et al. 2014; 
Magala 2009; Boje et al. 2012; Ybema and 
Bilsma-Frankema 2007; Alvesson 2002). National 
cultures turned out to be less homogeneous than 
expected. New organizational forms, flexible and 
networked, global in range, and digital in commu- 
nications shifted the balance of flexible organizing 
beyond nations. The shift has been noted as a 
transition from an iron cage of the social division 
of labor envisioned by Weber (2015) to the velvet 
cage of the flexible organizational forms, which 
allow for flexible working hours and nonconform- 
ist lifestyles, but isolate employees. Professional 
individualists become submerged in a filtered iso- 
lation of social media users, watching the screen of 
their iPads or iPhones as the ancient Greeks may 
have watched shadows on the wall of Plato’s cave. 
Perfect employees of flexible organizations do not 
have to be ordered around because they have inter- 
nalized corporate values and — as CEO of General 
Electric, Jack Welch, once claimed — believe in 
every one of them. 


Conclusion 


The mainstream researchers in managerial sci- 
ences consider a flexible organization a necessary 
remedy against bureaucratic, hierarchic, vertical 
forms of organizing business activities. 
According to them, flexible organizational forms 
allow for an ongoing “revitalization” of organiz- 
ing and management. Flexible organizations: 
can respond to a wide variety of changes in the 


competitive environment in an appropriate and 
timely way (Volberda 1996). 
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Researchers closer to critical management 
studies are skeptical about the postmodern forms 
of organization. They present empirical evidence 
that bureaucratic forms of organization are still 
expanding. Even global terrorist networks adopt 
bureaucratic management methods, while the fre- 
quency of the emergence of the post-bureaucratic, 
flexible organizations is still fairly modest and 
limited: 


The claim of rupture, of the real and inevitable 
abandonment of bureaucracy is an unrealized and 
unrealizable utopia/dystopia (Malizia et al. 2017). 
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Introduction 


Latin American foreign policies are public poli- 
cies implemented by the political leaders of the 
countries of the region in order to reach higher 
levels of development and security through 
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cooperation with the international system. Their 
analysis, therefore, has to combine a high number 
of elements ranging from world politics, patterns 
and trends of the global economy, national polit- 
ical systems, leaders’ worldviews, and strategies 
of development to the nature of the threats to the 
states or their population. 

A comprehensive overview of the literature 
leads to claim that the analysis of Latin American 
foreign policies, by both practitioners and stu- 
dents, has to consider the impact of the following 
five “I factors”: the international system; the insti- 
tutions; the individuals; the shared Latin Ameri- 
can identity; and the countries’ interests. The 
principal idea of this entry is that both practi- 
tioners and students of the field would miss “the 
whole picture” if they chose to focus only on some 
of these factors. 

The five factors are strongly interrelated and 
their combination is fundamental to understand 
the logic of Latin American foreign policies at 
two different levels. The first one is the “real” 
political level, which means the day-to-day 
behavior of Latin American leaders when it 
comes to the relations between their countries 
and the region and/or the rest of the world. The 
second level is the “academic” level, meaning the 
way scholars of Latin American foreign policies 
and Latin American International Relations have 
built this research field. 

Although it is clear that each and every 
Latin American country has its own particular- 
ities, this entry focuses on the broad similarities 
that they share. Therefore, the focus is on the 
known information about Latin American for- 
eign policies “in general,” and the entry does 
not include the vast production of national case 
studies. It also leaves to a second plan the 
numerous contributions focused on particular 
issues or topics such as the relations between 
the region and the United States or China. 
Finally, the entry refers to a traditional geo- 
graphical definition of Latin America, meaning 
all the independent countries of the hemisphere 
excluding Canada and the United States. Or, to 
put it in simple terms, it includes the 33 states 
forming the Community of Latin American and 
Caribbean States (CELAC). 
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The Five Factors 


The interaction between the geographic and eco- 
nomic context in which the region is inserted, the 
political processes at the national level, and the 
challenges of Latin American countries are the 
point of departure of the five fundamental “I fac- 
tors” mentioned to understand and analyze Latin 
American foreign policies. Even though these 
factors may directly affect one another, they are 
presented separately all along the next section. 
This allows describing more precisely why they 
are central and how the literature has addressed 
each of them. 


International Context 

Since the independence processes from European 
colonial rule at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Latin American countries have formed a 
region deeply integrated into the international 
political and economic system. Nevertheless, 
from a global perspective, neither the region nor 
any of its member states has ever been a major 
player on the international scene. Historically, at 
some point, countries like Cuba or Panama have 
momentarily been at the center of geopolitical 
issues with international consequences. But this 
was never explained or caused by their own 
power. 

Nowadays, no Latin American country can 
claim to be a top-level actor in any of the elements 
that Susan Strange described as the sources of 
structural power: security, finance, innovation, 
knowledge, or welfare (Sanahuja 2008). Regard- 
ing soft power, the countries of the region also 
have limited resources. In 2010, McClory ranked 
Brazil and Mexico the top two countries of the 
region in terms of soft power, but both outside the 
top-20 countries at the global level (McClory 
2010). Moreover, in the last years, both of them 
have been facing major crises related to internal 
political and social stability, limiting their capac- 
ity and will to play a bigger role on the interna- 
tional scene. 

This low importance of the region in the world 
system is simple to explain and understand. No 
Latin American country figures in the top-40 
countries of the world in terms of economic and 
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human development; no Latin American country 
possesses nuclear weapons or weapons of mass 
destruction; and no Latin American country pre- 
sents a security threat for North American and 
European countries. At the regional level, for 
decades Latin American countries have been 
highly able to avoid the militarization of their 
conflicts. This explains why the literature fre- 
quently refers to Latin America as a “zone of 
peace” within the international system. 

Therefore, it is possible to argue that the region 
is too weak to be naturally present at the decision- 
making level in the most powerful international 
organizations. On the global scene, none of its 
countries can pretend to the rank of a veto player. 
Nevertheless, Latin America is also “too devel- 
oped” or “too advanced” to be a top priority for 
international cooperation. This is true both at the 
regional level and at the national level, in the latter 
case the State of Haiti being a notable exception. 
In the end, broadly speaking, the region 1s in the 
periphery of the world system because it is not a 
trouble-maker that can challenge international 
order nor a problem-solving actor. That 1s, Latin 
America as a whole does not threaten the security 
of the great powers and it lacks the capacity, will, 
leadership, and political capital to be a reference 
on the global scene. 

This peripheral situation of Latin America in 
the world system has major consequences at both 
theoretical and real politics levels. As Tickner 
argues, the questions of dependency and auton- 
omy of the region have been central in the theo- 
retical debates in Latin America (Tickner 2015). 
Arguably two of the most important theoretical 
contributions of Latin American 
theorists — dependency theory and peripheral 
realism — are directly related to this issue. In one 
of the few books that precisely look at Latin 
American foreign policies, Mora and Hey claim 
that dependency theory and the realist paradigm 
applied to the third world are two “dominant 
explanatory themes” also related to the fact that 
they both “pay attention to the asymmetries in the 
relationship between the United States and Latin 
America” (Mora and Hey 2003, pp. 2-3). 

The logic of the dependency theory was devel- 
oped in the 1960s and 1970s. Some of its most 
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important authors, sociologists Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso and Enzo Faletto, tried to 
explain from a sociological perspective the under- 
development of the region and its peripheral- 
dependent relation with the global capitalist sys- 
tem. Since its formulation, the theory has been 
submitted to numerous challenges. Its overtly 
deterministic logic and its empirical limits, 
above all since the region started to experience 
greater economic development in the 1990s, 
brought it many justified critiques. Nevertheless, 
as Tickner argues, dependency theory still has 
theoretical validity and influence today for its 
original Latin American contribution regarding 
the thinking about “the state, national develop- 
ment and sovereignty” (Tickner 2013, p. 88). 

In the political field, the dependency theory 
also echoes in the actual debate regarding the 
costs and benefits of the patterns of insertion of 
the region in the world. The issue of economic 
“reprimarization” related to the region’s economic 
growth of the 2000s caused by higher trade levels 
of primary products with Asian countries is a 
concrete example of the current application of 
elements of dependency thinking. At the foreign 
policy decision-making level, this intellectual 
framework also helps to explain the ideological 
divide between regional integration processes 
such as the South American Common Market 
(MERCOSUR) and the Pacific Alliance (AP). 
While the former has maintained a regional indus- 
trialization agenda, the latter had predominantly 
looked for the increase of exports of raw materials 
to growing Asian economies. 

A second major theory of international rela- 
tions coming from the region was proposed by 
Carlos Escudé at the beginning of the 1990s with 
the objective of explaining that being in the 
periphery is not a synonym of a total lack of 
autonomy (Escudé 2015). According to the 
author, being in the periphery gives at least two 
options to the states: being a “rule taker” or a 
“rebel state.” This room for maneuver explains, 
among other things, why Latin American coun- 
tries do not all and always follow the same policy 
lines, even when the international system has lim- 
itations on them. Following the same logic, Rus- 
sell and Tokatlian identify no less than five 
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different foreign policy models that Latin Ameri- 
can countries have implemented towards the 
United States since the end of the Cold War 
(Russell and Tokatlian 2009, p. 213). 

It is important to mention that this contribu- 
tion of Escudé is also based on the groundbreak- 
ing works of Helio Jaguaribe and Juan Carlos 
Puig, two influential thinkers of the 1970s and 
1980s, respectively, who proposed their vision of 
Latin American international relations from a 
normative and Law-oriented perspective. For 
Jaguaribe and Puig, a major part of the problems 
of Latin American governments in their relations 
with developed countries resulted from the erro- 
neous appreciation of their proper room for 
maneuver to take decisions autonomously. For 
these authors, the world’s systemic conditions 
made possible the construction of internal deci- 
sions, allowing Latin American national elites to 
define policies such as regional integration to 
increase the autonomy of the region. In this 
sense, it is possible to argue that Escudé’s major 
contribution is also inspired by decades of aca- 
demic reflections regarding regional integration 
and by numerous attempts to construct Latin 
American regional political and economic orga- 
nizations since the 1960s. 

At the “real politics” level, the condition of 
being in the periphery has three main conse- 
quences on the definition and orientation of 
Latin American foreign policies. First, the econ- 
omy of each and every Latin American country 
highly depends on the exploitation and exporta- 
tion of primary products. This reality places Latin 
American countries in a constant situation of com- 
petition for foreign investments and access to 
external markets. As Cason claims, this is one of 
the major disadvantages that “lead countries to 
limit their integration projects to commercial lib- 
eralization, and [...] make developing countries 
especially unwilling to give up sovereignty to or 
even pool it with supranational institutions” 
(Cason 2011, p. 3). In other words, the level of 
complementarity between the economy of Latin 
American countries 1s arguably the lowest of the 
whole world, and this fact is fundamental to 
understand the tensions that characterize many 
regional organizations. 
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The second impact of regional economic 
dependency, when related to economic underde- 
velopment, is the necessity for Latin American 
governments to focus their foreign policies on 
short-term goals and benefits. About two decades 
ago, Van Klaveren (1992) claimed that the com- 
bination of international with national factors 
helped understand why Latin American countries 
historically looked for security, development, and 
regional power equilibrium through their foreign 
policy. More recently, Gardini and Lambert have 
listed the main goals of Latin American foreign 
policies as follows: “economic prosperity, poverty 
alleviation, quality of democracy, human rights 
and regional and multilateral cooperation in 
spheres other than security” (Gardini and Lambert 
2011, p. 4). 

The third consequence is also identified by 
Gardini and Lambert. For these authors, the objec- 
tives of Latin American countries in the interna- 
tional context also explain why leaders conduct 
their foreign policy with both ideology and prag- 
matism. According to them, the combination of 
both elements explains the “apparent contradic- 
tions” in Latin American foreign policies. For 
Gardini and Lambert, the decisions that are taken 
by Latin American leaders “are not a sign of 
incoherence or inconsistency,” but the “reflect 
[of] the dynamic tension between ideology and 
pragmatism, between the desirable and the 
achievable” (2011, p. 2). Examples of this prag- 
matism that explains contradictory behavior in 
Latin American foreign policies include Hugo 
Chavez’s policy of maintaining the oil exporta- 
tions to the United States in spite of his “anti- 
imperialist” discourse, left-wing Evo Morales’ 
Bolivian government’s legal recognition of the 
right-wing Brazilian government of Michel 
Temer in order to maintain Brazilian investments 
or the numerous protectionist measures adopted 
by countries against their partners in free trade or 
custom union agreements. 


Institutional Weaknesses 

Latin American foreign policies and Latin Amer- 
ican leaders’ behavior on the international scene 
can also be analyzed through the lens of political 
institutions. Globally speaking, Latin American 
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countries are characterized by what many authors 
describe as “hyper-presidential systems,” that is, 
presidential systems with weak limits and controls 
on the executive power. In a seminal article, 
Roberto Russell underlined the necessity to look 
at institutions in order to understand foreign pol- 
icy decision-making processes in Latin America. 
According to Russell, the limited number of 
actors able to compromise societies’ resources 1s 
a key characteristic affecting the structure of 
foreign policy decision-making in the region 
(Russell 1990). 

From a comparative perspective, it is also 
interesting to note that this focus on institutions 
and on the concentration of power at the presi- 
dential level allows applying similar methodo- 
logical frameworks to democratic and 
authoritarian regimes. Hyper-presidentialism 
and its historical background also explain why 
the study of Latin American foreign policies puts 
little or no emphasis at all on legislative bodies. 
In the same line, it is worth mentioning that the 
literature often considers the foreign policy 
decision-making process to be highly unified at 
the executive level and/or abdicated by the leg- 
islative power. Here, the questions of the legis- 
lative power’s will and capacity are central to 
explain this frequent postulate. 

The lack of capacity or interest by congress- 
men and women to influence on Latin American 
foreign policies can be explained by a low elec- 
toral interest related to international issues, a low 
parliamentary capacity to affect the policies, and 
also by the consensual idea of the necessity to 
protect the treaties signed by the states. The Chil- 
ean case is an archetype of this dynamic. The 
constitution gives the President the authority to 
define and lead the foreign policy, the Congress 
basically does not question it and political parties 
tend to consider the foreign policy as a state policy 
above party lines (Gotz 2015). Colombia is 
another interesting example. According to 
Tickner (2007), the predominant characteristic of 
its foreign policy decision-making process is the 
consensus between political and economic elites. 
This allows the President and his close advisers to 
play a central role in the definition of the policy, 
particularly since the 1991 Constitution. 
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In the Colombian institutional context, the 
bureaucracy of the foreign affairs department has 
limited institutionalization, low professionaliza- 
tion, and limited autonomy in front of the executive 
(Tickner 2007, pp. 97—98). This tends to be the 
norm in the whole region, arguably with the nota- 
ble exception of the Brazilian case. Scholars of 
Latin American foreign policies consider the For- 
eign Relations department of Itamaraty a model for 
its high level of professionalization and its capacity 
to formulate strategies of foreign policy. Nonethe- 
less, the strong bureaucracy of Itamaraty is also 
challenged by the President’s will to play a more 
active and conducting role in the country’s foreign 
policy (Cason and Power 2006, pp. 121—122). 


Individuals 

Considering the institutional weakness in the for- 
eign policy decision-making in Latin America, the 
other side of the coin is obviously the importance 
of who is the President in office. At a micro level, 
the claim of Valerie Hudson (2007) according to 
which leaders are more prone to define the foreign 
policy in a personalist system is definitely appli- 
cable in the region. According to Malamud 
(2015), this is also related to the cultural tradition 
of caudillismo in Latin America. In this context, 
the personal traits of the leaders have a major 
importance, for example, the individual propen- 
sity to seek consensus or to provoke polarization 
(Gardini and Lambert 2011, p. 6). 

At a macro level, leaders are also important in 
the analysis of the socialization dynamics they 
create between themselves. A recent edited book 
by Gordon Mace et al. (2016) sheds light on the 
effect of “summitry” on the regional organizations. 
As the authors claim, socialization has become a 
central dimension of Latin American international 
relations at the diplomatic level. This is especially 
the case since leaders of the region have been 
participating, on average, 13 times a year in some 
10 different summit levels between the end of the 
Cold War and 2012 (Portales 2016). 

Nonetheless, intense diplomatic activity and 
centralization of foreign policy decision-making 
processes are no guarantee of foreign policy effi- 
ciency or consolidation of regionalism. On the 
contrary, it is rather a symbol of the leaders’ 
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outright rejection of transferring powers to supra- 
national organizations and to losing control on 
their foreign policy. In that sense, as Dabène 
argues, Latin American leaders just tend to repro- 
duce at the international level their traditional 
behavior towards institutions at the national level 
(Dabéne 2009). 

This last idea is significant for both practitioners 
and students of Latin American foreign policies 
because it tends to reverse the direction of the 
causal relation between hyper-presidentialism in 
decision-making processes and poor institutionali- 
zation of regional organizations. Here, the lack of 
institutionalization of foreign policies and organi- 
zations is not just the cause of poor results of 
integration. It is above all the result of deliberate 
decisions taken by the leaders. 

The most recent illustration of this tendency is 
the Pacific Alliance treaty between Chile, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, and Peru. The foundational treaty of 
this integration project signed in 2012 explicitly 
puts the decision-making processes in the hands 
of the four Heads of State and their ministers of 
Foreign Affairs — or ministers of Trade or 
Cooperation — or their corresponding vice minis- 
ters. No strong and stable autonomous institution 
is considered in the treaty. Therefore, the Pacific 
Alliance seems to be just another example of an 
organization controlled by the executive power of 
its member countries. The supporters of this insti- 
tutional design argue that it gives the organization 
the flexibility it needs to adjust to an evolving 
international environment. The skeptics rather 
argue, like Dominguez, that the “flexibility” of 
Latin American organizations makes them inef- 
fective and irrelevant (2007, p. 122). 


Identity 

Latin America is composed of a high number of 
states with cultural and historical characteristics that 
bind them together and give them a strong suprana- 
tional identity like no other region in the world. 
During the last decade or so, this factor of identity 
has been taking a greater space in many discussions 
related to foreign policies and international rela- 
tions. According to Dominguez et al. (2004), the 
description of the region as a “zone of peace” men- 
tioned earlier is directly related to a shared identity 
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that has been central in avoiding the militarization 
of international conflicts in the hemisphere. 

Identity is central to the international relations 
of Latin American countries to the point that 
Santa-Cruz (2015) proposes to analyze Latin 
American regionalism through the lens of liberal- 
ism and constructivism. For the author, the idea of 
the existence of a “family” of Latin American 
countries (2015, p. 97) helps to understand the 
relations between the countries of the region and 
also between the region and other countries such 
as the United States. But identity is not just related 
to cultural elements. According to Santa-Cruz, the 
Latin America identity and its evolution are also 
the product of the evolution of the international 
system, the nature of the collaboration in the 
Organization of American States (OAS), and 
also “the regional context and changes in their 
political regimes” (2015, p. 107). 

Rivarola and Briceño (2013) also identify the 
supranational Latin American identity as one of 
the three major factors that explain the continuous 
efforts of the countries of the region to advance on 
the path of further integration. As a matter of fact, 
many regional treaties and organizations explic- 
itly justify their existence on the basis of this 
shared identity. The creation of the CELAC in 
2010, an organization aimed at reuniting all the 
countries of the atmosphere excepting Canada and 
the United States, is the most recent and clearest 
example of this tendency. For Dubé and Thiers 
(2017), this also leads looking at the behavior of 
Latin American leaders on the international scene 
through the consideration that the Latin American 
region is acommunity with regional organizations 
that can be considered as “social groups.” 


Interests 

The question of identity as an element that influ- 
ences Latin American international relations and 
foreign policies leads to the complexity of defin- 
ing the interests of the countries when it comes to 
strategies of cooperation. On the one hand, as was 
mentioned previously, the complementarity of 
Latin American economies is limited and the 
need to attract foreign investments causes dynam- 
ics of competition between them. On the other 
hand, shared identity can facilitate negotiation 
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processes but may also raise the costs of not 
cooperating with the region. When the official 
discourse refers to “brotherhood” and “family,” 
free riding can have symbolic costs that coopera- 
tion with “trade partners” may not have. Using the 
classic game theory model of Axelrod, the “fam- 
ily” factor also means that the probability of meet- 
ing in the future is extremely high and that 
defection may have higher projected costs in the 
future than cooperation in the present. 

This logic is also found in the works of Shadlen 
(2008) and of Whitehead and Barahona (2005), for 
whom Latin American leaders are conscious that 
not participating in the numerous regional organi- 
zations may signify that the others could share 
benefits that one would not have, just as it could 
mean the loss of the symbolic opportunity to be on 
the “family picture.” In that sense, students and 
practitioners of Latin American foreign policies 
should pay attention not just to the traditional typ- 
ical benefits of cooperation that would be greater 
trade and security but also to the irrational symbolic 
ones that come with the constructed image of 
belonging to a broader family. 

One way to illustrate the complexity of Latin 
American countries’ national interests when it 
comes to analyzing their foreign policies and their 
relations with the region is the fact that different 
economic treaties such as the Andean Community 
of Nations (CAN) or the Pacific Alliance are char- 
acterized by low levels of intrabloc trade. In the case 
of the CAN, the lack of economic interdependence 
accompanied by ideological divisions between the 
member states also explain why countries have not 
been able to consolidate a real economic integration 
and why Colombia and Peru have opted for “free 
riding,” signing free trade agreements with the 
United States and the European Union. In spite of 
its major existential crisis, the CAN is still formally 
existing and its day-to-day raison d’étre is hardly 
related to trade or security reasons. 


Conclusions 
This entry presented current analytic trends, 


topics actually debated and some of the most 
important works that have shaped Latin American 
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foreign policy studies. Trends, topics, and theo- 
retical frameworks from which scholars keep on 
building the field nowadays. How different is this 
field from other regional analysis of foreign poli- 
cies and from other analysis of Latin American 
public policy areas? 

On the one hand, in many aspects, Latin Amer- 
ican foreign policies are not necessarily different 
from other public policies. Factors like the institu- 
tional model and the importance of the leaders are 
definitely important to understand the nature of the 
policies oriented towards the national system as 
well. The condition of dependency and how it 
structures national economic models and develop- 
ment strategies also has a clear impact on internal 
politics. On the other hand, the five factors that are 
fundamental to understand Latin American foreign 
policies may be just as important to understand the 
foreign policies of countries of other regions too. 

Therefore, it is possible to argue that what 
could be the specificity of Latin American foreign 
policies, in their content and decision-making 
processes, probably resides in how the five factors 
combine together. That is, what may be different 
from a comparative perspective may be the weight 
of each factor in explaining the particularities of 
the foreign policies in Latin America and the way 
they are analyzed. Among the challenges that 
scholars of Latin American foreign policies are 
facing today, it is possible to cite the evaluation of 
the potential impact of the current geopolitical, 
financial, economic, cultural, and environmental 
international transformations and issues. It can be 
expected that these transformations will affect the 
nature of the relation of the region with the rest of 
the world, the capacity of the states to face them, 
the qualities required for the leaders to respond to 
them, the identity of the region, and the interests 
of each of its countries. 
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Synonyms 


Diplomacy; Foreign relations; World politics 


Introduction 


Foreign policy is a key goal of governments 
within the Caribbean region. As stipulated in Arti- 
cle 6 of the Revised Treaty of Chaguaramas 
(2001), it is the “enhanced co-ordination of Mem- 
ber States’ foreign and [foreign] economic poli- 
cies.” It is an aim that can be sought after even 
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though efforts at integration are slowed down 
now. Not much coordination in this aspect of 
Caribbean policy is actually happening now. 
This can be attributed to years of growing dishar- 
mony, and this has diminished the already tnade- 
quate and restricted influence which small states 
can wield in global affairs. Unfortunately, this is 
occurring at a point in time when such coordina- 
tion and cooperation are most desirable, due to the 
unrelenting global crises. 

No longer can nationalistic concerns take pri- 
ority over the need for an organized and well- 
coordinated foreign policy. A coordinated Carib- 
bean foreign policy is urgently required, and as a 
start, a critical review of the existing notion of 
foreign policy must be undertaken. Economic 
and political cooperation starts most logically 
between Caribbean countries. As such, there is 
the greater prospect for common knowledge of 
the challenges and shared objectives. Most 
times, Caribbean countries deny themselves the 
opportunity of making a difference by splitting 
their votes by having more than one candidate 
for appointment for key/important global posi- 
tions. Unfortunately, the region does not have 
collective positions with unified support. 


About Foreign Policy 


There are several definitions of foreign policy but 
none is a universally accepted definition. It is 
described by Holsti (1995) as a behavioral pattern 
of state which is adopted to respond the interna- 
tional environment in which a state exists. Bruce 
Russett and Harvey Starr (1996) emphasize that 
foreign policy is the output of the states into the 
global politics. Lloyd Jensen (1982) contends 
“Foreign policy is a pattern of attitude and behav- 
ior, which a state adopts to interact with the inter- 
national community.” Generally, it is the power by 
which states influence or attempt to influence 
other states in order to achieve its objectives 
which are seen to be in accordance with its 
national interests. 

According to Holsti (1967), there are three 
broad categories of interests, namely, vital or 
core interest, secondly or variable interest, and 
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general or complementary interest. First, core 
interest is concerned with national survival, for 
example, protection against external aggression 
and sovereignty. Second, secondary interest is to 
enhance the achievement of core interest aim. 
Examples include trade, communication, foreign 
aid, and markets. Third, general interest refers to 
interest that can be realized by any state on its own 
and is usually long-term plans and visions of the 
state. All these interests are inextricably linked to 
foreign policy and are constantly changing given 
the domestic and global realities and unfolding 
events. 

Critical to the foreign policy process is the 
variety of subnational actors that participate. 
These subnational actors include the political 
executives, embassies, ambassadors, interest 
groups, news media, and civil society groups. 
For the primary political actors in the diplomatic 
process, the heads of government and their mem- 
bers of cabinet and the political structures and 
resources at hand will define and limit the influ- 
ence and ability any state has to pursue their 
international interests. Embassies, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and foreign ministries practice 
public diplomacy whereby the national interest 
are promoted and promulgated by these bodies. 
They not only advocate the interest of the State 
they represent but seek external opportunities 
for it. 

Interest groups are private NGOs who put pres- 
sure on governments to act in the best interest of 
its citizenry. More and more, this group is playing 
a critical role in foreign policy-making process. 
The most relevant and pressing issues for political 
leaders to contend with and adapt to are the influ- 
ence of civil society groups, increased access to 
information due to the spread and accessibility of 
information technologies, interest groups and 
social media. Civil society plays a crucial role. 


Caribbean Foreign Policy 


As a small state, with the attributes of small pop- 
ulation, market thinness, poverty, and susceptibil- 
ity to natural disasters, Caribbean’s foreign policy 
is based on the following: 
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e Respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of all states 

e Noninterference in the domestic affairs of other 
states, except in cases of gross domestic viola- 
tions of human rights or genocide 

e Respect and observance of international law 
and the principles of the UN Charter 


Foreign policy within the region is geared at 
preserving, expanding, and improving relations 
with strategic countries at the bilateral, regional, 
and multilateral levels and engaging actively in 
multilateral forums such as the United Nations, 
the Group of 77, the Organization of American 
States, World Trade Organization (WTO), etc. For 
these states, it 1s important to have a common 
position or voice in order to be visible and recog- 
nized on the global stage. In this context, the 
Caribbean Community established the Council 
for Foreign and Community Relations 
(COFCOR). This body is mandated to organize 
the foreign policies of member states and harmo- 
nize positions in international organizations and 
on international issues in order to have common 
positions. 

However, scholars studying the foreign policy 
of small states have recognized a number of 
behaviors that small states either do or are 
expected to exhibit (Marleku 2013). The most 
common is that small states tend to: 


e Display a low level of participation and contri- 
bution in world affairs 

e Address a narrow range of foreign policy 
issues 

e Limit their behavior to their immediate geo- 
graphic arena 

e Dependent on bigger countries for financial 
and nonfinancial resources 

e Aim to cooperate and to avoid conflict with 
others 

e Spend a lot on foreign policy resources for the 
purpose of guaranteeing physical and political 
security and survival 


In 2002, COFCOR approved and implemented 
a modified foreign policy framework. The aim 
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was to enhance regional ties and widen external 
cooperation. By 2004, COFCOR was advocating 
for more frequent discussions and coordination 
among member states. In spite of this, the imple- 
mentation of foreign policy coordination remains 
with regional leaders and institutions to manage. 
This body confronts many challenges such as 
the conflicting interests of member states; tardi- 
ness of member states in providing information 
necessary for communication, analysis, and coor- 
dinating positions; communication and coordina- 
tion with national agencies limited to foreign 
ministries; and an expanded international agenda 
(Granderson 2012). 

In 1997, the Caribbean Regional Negotiating 
Machinery (CRNM) was established. Like 
COFCOR, this body sought to carry out external 
trade negotiations. However, it faces a number of 
challenges, namely, coordinating trade positions 
and interests of the member states, overlapping 
mandates with the Caribbean Community 
Secretariat, increasing concerns on the issue 
of diminishing sovereignty, and inadequate 
resources and funding to conduct research and 
employ staff (Inter-American Development 
Bank 2005). In 2009, the CRNM was formally 
subsumed under the Caribbean Community 
Secretariat and renamed the Office of Trade Nego- 
tiations (OTN). The body would examine and try 
to resolve member states’ concerns about 
sovereignty. 

Within this community, sovereignty remains a 
standoffish issue, and in an increasingly inter- 
dependent world, increased access by external 
parties to one’s borders and territories is a 
commonplace. Therefore, it becomes quite 
challenging for Caribbean countries to strike a 
balance between territorial integrity and growing 
interdependence. The community has for many 
years advocated for “small state diplomacy.” 
This is geared toward advancing its interests 
within the global governance structure. With a 
relatively average record in promulgating a com- 
munal voice of its states, it has been able to 
access forums within the international community 
where decisions affecting the region’s well-being 
are made. 
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Addressing the Challenges 


As part of its diplomatic initiatives, the commu- 
nity must continue to engage with traditional and 
nontraditional trading partners. Through such 
interaction, the Caribbean can highlight to the 
international community its views on critical sub- 
jects. Additionally, small state diplomacy can be 
practiced through regional bodies and overseas- 
based regional diplomatic missions. For example, 
the work of COFCOR is complemented by a 
range of diplomatic missions in overseas capitals 
including New York, Washington, London, Brus- 
sels, and Geneva. Regional organizations such as 
the Organization of American States (OAS) and 
the OECS Joint Diplomatic Missions in Ottawa 
and Geneva also facilitate on community’s part in 
interacting with external partners. 

In each state, the Caribbean Community 
Ambassadors and High Commissioners have reg- 
ular consultations in the context of the Caribbean 
Community Caucus which is chaired by a 
dean. On the other hand, engagement with third 
countries, groups of countries, and international 
organizations is facilitated by a number of mech- 
anisms including agreements like memoranda of 
understanding or cooperation agreements, regular 
scheduled high-level political encounters, and 
joint commissions or similar mechanisms. 

The Caribbean Community has, to date, 
enjoyed considerable success in coordinating the 
foreign policies of its member states, but this has 
not been without challenges. These include: 


— The Caribbean Community’s identity crisis: 
each state either agreeing to the community 
position or deciding solely in the national 
interest 

— Human, technical, 
constraints 

— Rapidly changing geopolitical shifts that 
require practical strategies and approaches 

— Innate differences in the political, socioeco- 
nomic, and cultural levels 


and financial resource 


COFCOR continues to be committed to 
improving the relations of the Caribbean and its 
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relationship with non-Caribbean Community 
States, regional blocs and groups, international 
organizations, and other trading partners who 
can benefit the region. 


The Way Forward 


For the last few years, the Caribbean has been 
working assiduously on deriving a common posi- 
tion on foreign relations given its smallness and 
unique characteristics. As part of these discus- 
sions arose the issues of foreign policy priorities, 
relationship with Latin America, and ways to 
address imminent social, political, and economic 
challenges given the changing global environ- 
ment. Moreover, the Caribbean is witnessing a 
changing relationship with its traditional trading 
partners such as the USA, Canada, and Europe. 
These countries have altered their priorities in a 
time of austerity and global economic downturns. 
This has led to a greater thrust and emphasis on 
the Caribbean to better dialogue on shared inter- 
ests and common agenda. 

Given this changing global environment, it is 
crucial that the Caribbean begin to understand 
how it can rebalance its relationships and take 
action in its best interest given the new geopolit- 
ical context. But this situation is not unique to the 
Caribbean region, and as such many countries 
worldwide must respond to new global challenges 
such as changing economic powers, “new” for- 
eign policy issues, emerging economies, and 
diminishing socioeconomic opportunities. This 
has proven to be challenging for efforts to coordi- 
nate foreign policy regionally and also costly for 
small nations as they seek to protect themselves 
and their interests. 

At this juncture, it is important for the Carib- 
bean to adopt an approach toward its foreign 
policy based on prioritizing its interests. Put 
another way, the Caribbean should have a differ- 
ent order of priorities. For many years, scholars 
have debated the sacrosanct nature of sovereignty 
of these states, the continued focus on mono-crop, 
tourism and rum, and development assistance and 
aid. The region must seek to develop alternative 
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sources of revenue and forms of self-sufficiency/ 
sustainability. If not the cycle of dependency and 
exploitation would continue to perpetrate and 
exist. As a region, the time has come to challenge 
these states to revolutionize their fate and confront 
the predetermined system. 

Consequently, for the Caribbean there exist 
opportunities and challenges for improving trad- 
ing opportunities and overcoming socioeconomic 
challenges. Within the global forums such as the 
IMF, G20, and UN, Caribbean leaders must posi- 
tion themselves to be decision-makers and work 
collaboratively to ensure positive impacts for their 
economies. As a region, it is essential for the 
region to recognize its significance, uniqueness, 
and potential to be powerful players within these 
negotiating sessions. With waning sympathy for 
less developed countries, it is vital that the Carib- 
bean revisit this area. The Caribbean must be 
more proactive and be seen as astute and knowl- 
edgeable to make decisions and influence these 
processes. 

For the Caribbean region, it must seek to 
develop solutions to their own problems and not 
import ideas that are ahistorical and accultural to 
its context. Also, the region must draw and 
encourage its people both abroad and locally 
who have the skills to facilitate this growth. With- 
out these factors in place, then how can the most 
powerful countries globally be cognizant of the 
concerns of this region? Perhaps, the region must 
also focus on finding relevant global partners to 
harness mutually beneficial interests. In this 
regard, the Caribbean Community must explore 
initiatives at both the regional and international 
levels that can increase its visibility and power to 
be a global trading partner (Chami 2014). 
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Synonyms 


Administrative law judgment; Hearing; Rulemaking 


Definition 


Formal rulemaking is one of three forms of 
administrative rulemaking in the United States: 
informal (notice and comment), hybrid, and for- 
mal (hearing). Formal rulemaking involves agen- 
cies holding hearings — on the record and presided 
over by an administrative law judge — to adjudi- 
cate a rule when that rule unduly affects the life 
or livelihood of a small group of individuals 
or organizations. Formal rulemaking does not 
require “notice and comment” as the hearing 
serves this purpose. Formal rulemaking does 
require most of the mechanisms of civil law pro- 
cedure including cross-examination and the judg- 
ment of an administrative law judge. 

Formal rulemaking is prompted when the 
authorizing legislation stipulates agencies are 
required to promulgate rules “on the record after 
opportunity for an agency hearing.” 


Formal Rulemaking in Public Administration 


Introduction 


When most citizens or scholars think of 
rulemaking, they think of the website regula- 
tions.gov and notice and comment periods. 
While informal — notice and comment — 
rulemaking is the most common or comparatively 
well known; it is not the only forum through 
which agency directors can deliberate with the 
public about agency actions, such as proposed 
rules. Further, rulemaking as such is not the only 
way through which agencies make and publicize 
decisions; there is the matter of agency “guid- 
ance” (Anthony 1992). There are two additional, 
conventional mechanisms for agencies to engage 
with interested citizens and organizations — hybrid 
or regulatory negotiation (reg-neg) rulemaking 
and formal rulemaking. 

The pervasiveness of the informal rulemaking 
process does not indicate that it is the only, or 
perhaps even best, form of rulemaking that agen- 
cies can use to deliberate with the public about the 
complicated decisions of regulation in today’s 
economy. Formal rulemaking, which has gone 
largely by the wayside, provides a process for 
rulemaking that is rooted in the adversarial tradi- 
tion of the courts rather than the contest of democ- 
racy. The process of “on the record” adjudication 
of the facts and implications of a rule provides a 
slower and more “expert-based,” but not conse- 
quently less democratic, transparent, or account- 
able, path to final rules and agency action. 

Both formal and informal rulemaking proce- 
dures derive their authority from the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. The APA (5 USC sections 
550-557) applies to all executive branch and inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, prescribing proce- 
dures for rulemaking and judicial review, and is 
best known for its stipulations on the types and 
procedures for rulemaking, which is the “agency 
process for formulating, amending or repealing a 
tule” (5 USC 551(5)). Rules are “agency state- 
ments of general or particular applicability and 
future effect designed to implement, interpret, or 
prescribe law or policy or describing the organi- 
zation, procedure, or practice requirements of an 
agency” (5 USC 551(4)). Some rules are of lim- 
ited consequence and only alter the decisions or 
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behavior of a small group in a minor way — rules 
stipulating the use and definition of artesian water 
versus springwater for bottling companies. Some 
rules, however, have significant economic and 
cultural consequences for the United States, its 
trading partners, and set, in effect, a global prece- 
dent: examples of environmental standards for 
pollutant emission or requirements for clinical tri- 
als of pharmaceuticals are just a few. Likewise, 
some rules are relatively brief and simple in their 
language and can be read and interpreted by lay- 
persons easily while some rules are hundreds of 
pages and laden with scientific and legal language 
that is inaccessible to all but the most concentrated 
professionals. Regardless of the characteristic 
of the rule, it is more likely that the rule will 
be finalized after a period of informal (notice 
and comment) analysis than formal (hearing) 
adjudication. 


Formal Versus Informal Rulemaking 
Procedures 


It is undeniable that the requirements for a formal 
rulemaking adjudication are more cumbersome 
than those for informal rulemaking. When the 
authorizing legislation that provides the basis for 
agency action includes the “magic words” — “on 
the record after opportunity for an agency 
hearing” — the agency must begin the process of 
organizing a hearing. Under the stipulations of the 
APA, “formal rulemaking requires an actual trial, 
complete with pretrial proceedings, an oral pre- 
sentation of evidence before a hearing officer who 
cannot engage in ex parte communications, bur- 
dens of proof and persuasion, a cross- 
examination, proposed findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, and a written decision based 
on the hearing”. Notices of hearings and requests 
for information are posted in the Federal Register; 
just as, in the informal rulemaking process, agen- 
cies post proposed rules and the mechanisms 
through which interested parties can provide 
information during an established timeline. In 
the informal rulemaking process, agency rules 
are posted, individuals can provide comments 
through the regulations.gov platform or electronic 
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or post mail, and agencies can collect and respond 
to these comments in the ways they deem fit for 
analysis. Importantly, in the formal rulemaking 
process, all submissions are documented, 
recorded, and, presumably, heard, while, in the 
informal rulemaking process, comments may be 
documented and recorded but perhaps not heard. 
One example of how informal rulemaking pro- 
cedures may minimize individual’s submissions 
being heard is that individual agencies may deter- 
mine when comments are not preserved for public 
access and when comments do and do not merit 
inclusion in discussions of final rules language 
discussions of final rules language. 

Finally, a key difference between formal and 
informal rulemaking is that formal rulemaking 
relies on the tradition of the courts, particularly 
recorded adversarial deliberation, to adjudicate 
the content of the rules, while informal rule- 
making relies on the pattern of citizen deliberation 
with executive experts to modify content. 


A Brief History of Formal Rulemaking 


Historically, formal rulemaking was viewed as a 
way to minimize what Felix Frankfurter described 
as “the danger of arbitrary conduct” by agencies. 
The presumptively arbitrary decisions of experts 
should be subject to the corrective of a hearing, 
whether as in a court (formal rulemaking) or in a 
legislative chamber (informal rulemaking). The 
procedures of a court hearing were judged to 
provide a way of throwing light upon murky deci- 
sions about issues with significant consequences 
for ordinary citizens’ lives, such as in the case of 
food and drug rulemaking (Hamilton 1972). 
Formal rulemaking was used in the develop- 
ment of agency actions subsequent to some of the 
most important pieces of economic legislation in 
the United States, such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887. In the Supreme Court ruling 
ICC v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
pertinent to ratemaking by the ICC, it was held 
that a full hearing by an agency required compli- 
ance with due process rights to a full hearing in 
court. Who should be afforded that right to a full 
hearing in the rulemaking process was established 
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in cases prior to the APA heard by the Supreme 
Court. In these cases, Londoner v City & County 
of Denver and BiMetallic Investment Company 
v. State Board of Equalization, it was found that 
“where ‘a relatively small number of persons is 
concerned, who are exceptionally affected, in 
each case upon individual grounds,’ there is a 
due process ‘right to a hearing,’ but for actions 
affecting the general society, no such hearing is 
required”. This delineation of the difference 
between general legislation and small group con- 
cerns paved the way for informal rulemaking to 
become the modal form of rulemaking action in 
all but the narrowest cases where, according to the 
will of the authorizing congress, the rights of these 
small groups are initiated by a call in the legisla- 
tion for a hearing. 


“Peanut Butter” and Administrative 
Stalling 


Over the decades since the APA was passed, for- 
mal rulemaking was not used as frequently as 
informal rulemaking. There are a number of the- 
oretical reasons why this is (discussed below), but 
there are also political reasons related to instances 
where formal rulemaking was perceived to delay 
and obfuscate the process rather than shed light on 
administrative discretionary choices. An example 
often related in the literature addressing the pos- 
sible problems of formal rulemaking is that of the 
FDA’s eleven-year attempt to regulate whether 
“peanut butter should be 90% or 87% peanuts.” 
The delay was not attributable only to the proce- 
dural requirements of formal rulemaking but was 
attributable to difference in priorities for the FDA 
and the administrative law court. However, this 
case 1s often brought forth in public and public 
administration arguments as a call for why formal 
rulemaking is a procedure best avoided (Yackee 
and Yackee 2012). 

In the realm of administrative law, the demise 
of formal rulemaking came at the hands of the 
Supreme Court in their 1973 decision United 
States v. Florida East Coast Railway. In this 
case, which had similarities to the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company case, the Supreme 
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Court determined that no oral cross-examination 
or development of submitted evidence was neces- 
sary for adjudication of agency ratemaking rules 
except where the authorizing statutes explicitly 
stated that there be a hearing “on the record.” 
This decision “gutted formal rulemaking” but 
was in line with legal scholars’ arguments at the 
time and today (Siegel 1998). Arguments are 
emerging for a resurrection of formal rulemaking. 
These theoretical and legal arguments suggest that 
formal rulemaking return (albeit infrequently) as a 
way of providing a recorded context about facts 
and values informing rules with significant eco- 
nomic and cultural effects, creating a necessary 
procedural delay to allow full consideration of 
issues, and creating opportunities for legitimating 
the administrative process through adversarial 
cross-examination. 

Importantly, there are also political reasons for a 
return to some use of formal rulemaking: it 
increases ex ante oversight of agencies by citizens, 
thus reducing congressional oversight; and bringing 
agency views to the light of courts may allow citi- 
zens to peer into the process, be heard, and chal- 
lenge agency assumptions (Neilson 2014). 


Why Formal Rulemaking Is Important 
to Public Administrators 


If formal rulemaking was effectively gutted by 
Florida East Coast Railway, is only triggered by 
infrequent magic words, and if informal 
rulemaking is the accepted modal mechanism, 
then why should administrators be at all 
concerned about formal rulemaking? Further, if 
agency goals can be met without the hassle of 
either act of rulemaking, then why bother at all? 
Concerns about ossification and administrative 
delay are coupled with concerns about the legiti- 
macy of the administrative state. Concerns about 
reviews of “arbitrary, capricious or abuse of dis- 
cretion” agency actions under the “hard-look doc- 
trine” persist and have led agencies to change their 
behavior when proposing new rules (Jordan 
2000). Although this has led mostly to increases 
in promulgation of rules through mechanisms 
even less formal than notice and comment 
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rulemaking, there is the chance that the accumu- 
lation of highly informal guidance and the rise of 
meaningless “Plebe” participation in notice and 
comment will lead to a revolt against the admin- 
istrative state (Shulman 2009). One way around 
accusations of agency overreach or capriciousness 
is a return to formal or hearing style rulemaking, 
which drapes rulemaking in the legitimacy of the 
adversarial judicial process. Though necessarily 
time-consuming, costly, and, perhaps, cumber- 
some, a return to more hearing type rulemaking 
may temper critiques against the supposed illegit- 
imacy of the administrative state. 


Conclusion 


Formal rulemaking, also known as_ hearing 
rulemaking, relies on the legitimacy of the adver- 
sarial process to allow agencies and concerned 
members of the public to adjudicate the content of 
rules using trial-like procedures. Although this type 
of rulemaking is perhaps costlier and more cum- 
bersome than the better known “notice and com- 
ment” or informal rulemaking, formal rulemaking 
is an invaluable tool for congress to use when 
delegating their authority to agencies. The oppor- 
tunity to have final rules of great consequence, 
whether to a few or many, “on the record after 
opportunity for an agency hearing” is one of the 
avenues through which the congress and the pres- 
ident can ensure that the administrative state 
secures its legitimacy in a democratic system. 
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Definition 


Power Legitimate power: is the ability to influ- 
ence others is a person’s ability to influence 
others’ behavior because of the position that per- 
son holds within the organization. Legitimate or 
position power, as it is sometimes called, is 
derived from a position of authority inside the 
organization, often referred to as “formal author- 
ity.” Those with legitimate power have the under- 
stood right to ask others to do things that are 
considered within the scope of their authority. 

Reward power: is a person’s ability to influ- 
ence others’ behavior by providing them with 
things they want to receive. These rewards can 
be either financial, such as pay raises or bonuses 
or nonfinancial, including promotions, favorable 
work assignments, more responsibility, new 
equipment, praise, and recognition. 

Coercive power: is a person’s ability to influ- 
ence others’ behavior by punishing them or by 
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creating a perceived threat to do so. Typical orga- 
nizational punishments include reprimands, unde- 
sirable work assignments, withholding key 
information, demotion, suspension, or dismissal. 
Coercive power has negative side effects and 
should be used with caution, because it tends to 
result in negative feelings toward those who use it. 

Expert power: is a person’s ability to influence 
others’ behavior because of recognized knowl- 
edge, skills, or abilities. Physicians are acknowl- 
edged to have expertise, special skills, or 
knowledge and hence expert power. Computer 
specialists, tax accountants, and economists have 
power because of their expertise. As organizations 
become increasingly more technologically com- 
plex and specialized, expert power of organization 
members at all levels in the hierarchy becomes 
more important. 

Referent power: is a person’s ability to influ- 
ence others’ behavior because they like, admire, 
and respect the individual. Referent power 
develops out of admiration of another and a desire 
to be like that person. This helps to explain why 
celebrities are paid millions of dollars in endorse- 
ments. Marketing research shows that people such 
as Michael Jordan and Serena Williams have the 
power to influence your choice of athletic shoes 
and tennis products. 


Introduction 


What comes to mind when you think of the term 
“power”? Does it elicit positive or negative feel- 
ings? In both research and practice, power has 
been described as a dirty word. Consider the 
Enron scandal (McLean and Elkind 2003). Cer- 
tainly it is easy to think of leaders who have used 
power for unethical or immoral purposes (Brown 
2006; Flynn 2011; Price 2009). That said, people 
who have power deny it; people who want power 
try not to look like they are seeking it; and those 
who are good at acquiring it are secretive about 
how they got it (Robbins and Judge 2014). 

Great leaders have the following in common: 
they have a vision to achieve large-scale ideas that 
they dream of accomplishing, and they have the 
personal power to enact it. For example, such 
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business leaders as the late Steve Jobs of Apple 
Computer, Bill Gates of Microsoft, Mark 
Zuckerberg of Facebook, Jeff Bezos of Amazon. 
com, Phil Knight of Nike, and Sam Walton of 
Wal-Mart had strong visions of the future. They 
were able to transform their visions into reality, 
because they had acquired and used the necessary 
power to do so. Great leaders make things happen 
by utilizing personal power (Pfeffer 2011). 

Power is a natural process in the fabric of 
organizational life (Haugaard and Clegg 2012; 
McClell and Burnham 2003). Getting things 
done requires power. Every day, managers in pub- 
lic and private organizations acquire and use 
power to accomplish organizational goals. Given 
that, you need to understand how power is 
acquired, know how and when to use it, and be 
able to anticipate its probable effects. The con- 
cepts of power and leadership are closely linked. 
Leaders use power as a means of attaining group 
goals. By learning how power operates in organi- 
zations, you will be better able to use that knowl- 
edge to become a more effective leader. In its 
simplest terms, power is the ability to influence 
someone else. 


Sources of Power in Organizations 


Where does power come from? What gives a 
person or group influence over others? More 
than 50 years ago, social scientists John French 
and Bertram Raven (1959) proposed five sources 
of power within organizations: legitimate, reward, 
coercive, expert, and referent. Many researchers 
have studied these five forms of power and 
searched for others (Carson et al. 1993; 
Finkelstein 1992; Podsakoff and Schreisheim 
1985). For the most part, French and Raven’s 
(1959) power sources remain intact. 


Legitimate Power 

Legitimate power 1s a person’s ability to influence 
others’ behavior because of the position that person 
holds within the organization. Legitimate or posi- 
tion power, as it is sometimes called, is derived 
from a position of authority inside the organization, 
often referred to as “formal authority.” That is, the 
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organization has given to an individual occupying 
a particular position the right to 
influence — direct — certain other individuals. 
Those with legitimate power have the understood 
right to ask others to do things that are considered 
within the scope of their authority. When a man- 
ager asks an employee to work late to complete a 
project or to work on one task instead of another, he 
or she is exercising legitimate power. Managers can 
enhance their position power by formulating poli- 
cies and procedures. For example, a manager might 
establish a requirement that all new hires must be 
approved by the said manager, thus exercising 
authority over hiring. 

Subordinates play a major role in the exercise 
of legitimate power. If subordinates view the use 
of power as legitimate, they comply. That is, legit- 
imate power covers a relatively narrow range of 
influence, and therefore, it may be inappropriate 
to overstep these bounds. For example, a boss 
may require his secretary to type a company doc- 
ument. However, it would be an abuse of power to 
ask that secretary to type his doctoral dissertation. 
The secretary may decide to complete the task, but 
doing so would not be within the scope of the 
boss’s formal authority. Legitimate authority is a 
person’s authority to make discretionary decisions 
as long as followers accept this discretion. 


Reward Power 
Reward power is a person’s ability to influence 
others’ behavior by providing them with things 
they want to receive. These rewards can be either 
financial, such as pay raises or bonuses or non- 
financial, including promotions, favorable work 
assignments, more responsibility, new equipment, 
praise, and recognition. A manager can use 
reward power to influence and control employees’ 
behavior, as long as employees value the rewards. 
For example, if managers offer employees what 
they think are rewards (a promotion with more 
responsibility), but the employees do not value 
them (i.e., they are insecure or have family obli- 
gations that are more important to them than a 
promotion), then managers really do not have 
reward power. 

Reward power can lead to better performance, 
as long as the employee sees a clear link between 
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performance and rewards. To use reward power 
effectively, therefore, the manager should be 
explicit about the behavior being rewarded and 
should make clear the connection between the 
behavior and the reward. Employees also have 
reward power over their managers through the 
use of 360° feedback systems. Employee feed- 
back affects managers’ promotions and other 
rewards, so managers tend to behave differently 
toward employees after 360° feedback is intro- 
duced into the organization (Mabey 2001). 


Coercive Power 

Coercive power 1s a person’s ability to influence 
others’ behavior by punishing them or by creating 
a perceived threat to do so. For example, 
employees may comply with a manager’s direc- 
tive because of fear or threat of punishment. Typ- 
ical organizational punishments include 
reprimands, undesirable work assignments, with- 
holding key information, demotion, suspension, 
or dismissal. Coercive power has negative side 
effects and should be used with caution, because 
it tends to result in negative feelings toward those 
who use it. 

The availability of coercive power varies from 
one organization and manager to another. Most 
organizations now have clearly defined policies 
on employee treatment. Clearly defined rules and 
procedures that govern how coercive power 1s 
used prevent superiors from using their legitimate 
power (formal authority) arbitrarily and 
unethically. The presence of unions also can 
weaken coercive power considerably. One need 
not be in a position of authority, however, to 
possess coercive power. Employees also have 
coercive power, including the use of sarcasm and 
fear of rejection, to ensure that team members 
conform to group norms. Many organizations 
rely on the coercive power of team members to 
control employee behavior. 


Expert Power 

Expert power is a person’s ability to influence 
others’ behavior because of recognized knowl- 
edge, skills, or abilities. Physicians are acknowl- 
edged to have expertise, special skills, or 
knowledge and hence expert power. Most people 
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follow their doctor’s advice. Computer special- 
ists, tax accountants, and economists have power 
because of their expertise. Experts have power 
even when they rank low in the organization’s 
hierarchy. As organizations become increasingly 
more technologically complex and specialized, 
expert power of organization members at all levels 
in the hierarchy becomes more important. Some 
firms deliberately include lower-level staff mem- 
bers with expert power in top-level decision mak- 
ing (Nebus 2006). Knowledge is power in today’s 
high-tech workplaces. 

Expert power is based on the extent to which 
followers attribute knowledge and expertise to the 
power holder. Experts are perceived to have 
expertise in well-defined functional areas but not 
outside them. To be granted expert power, fol- 
lowers must perceive the power holder to be cred- 
ible, trustworthy, and relevant. Credibility is 
acquired by having the appropriate credentials. 
For example, physicians, computer specialists, 
and tax accountants, who have shown tangible 
evidence of their expertise, will be listened to 
closely and thereby granted expert power. These 
specialists may not be granted expert power in 
other functional areas. The person seeking expert 
power also must be trustworthy, that 1s, have a 
reputation for being honest. In addition to credi- 
bility and trustworthiness, a person must have 
relevance. For example, if physicians gave advice 
on political issues, it would not be relevant, and 
therefore the physician would not have expert 
power in this area. 


Referent Power 
Referent power is a person’s ability to influence 
others’ behavior because they like, admire, and 
respect the individual. For example, suppose you 
are friends with your boss. One day, she asks you 
to take on a special project that you do not like. To 
anyone else, you would likely decline the request, 
but because of your special relationship with this 
individual, you may do it as a favor. In this 
instance, your boss has power over you because 
of your positive relationship. 

Referent power develops out of admiration of 
another and a desire to be like that person. This 
helps to explain why celebrities are paid millions 
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of dollars in endorsements. Marketing research 
shows that people such as Michael Jordan and 
Serena Williams have the power to influence 
your choice of athletic shoes and tennis products 
(Craig and Douglas 2006). The same could be said 
of leaders in business firms who have a good 
reputation, attractive personal characteristics, or 
a certain level of charisma (Kudisch et al. 1995). 
A charismatic leader can ignite an entire organi- 
zation (Tosi et al. 2004). 


Power, Influence, and Leadership 


A great deal of power people have in organiza- 
tions comes from the specific jobs or titles they 
hold. In other words, they are able to influence 
others because of the formal power associated 
with their positions. For example, there are certain 
powers that the president of the United States has 
because of the office (e.g., signing bills into law, 
making treaties, declaring war, etc.). These remain 
vested in the position and are available to anyone 
who holds it. When the president’s term expires, 
they transfer to the new officeholder. 

A true leader is able to influence others and 
modify behavior via legitimate and referent 
power. President Carter had a noble vision about 
the United States, as well as the world, but he 
could not coalesce groups or people to achieve 
his goals; the whole country suffered. Presidents 
Truman and Johnson used their position (or office 
or power) effectively and were much better able to 
manipulate groups and people to achieve their 
ends. Presidents Kennedy, Reagan, and Clinton 
relied on personal persuasion and were able to 
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sway the nation as a whole, as well as Congress, 
business, and labor, by charisma and communica- 
tion. President Roosevelt effectively used both 
position and personality. Presidents Bush 41 and 
43 and Obama’s leadership tends to coincide with 
the Truman-Johnson model. 

Figure | summarizes the relationship between 
power, influence, and leadership. The key to this 
framework is that leadership as an influence pro- 
cess 1s a function of the elements of the leader’s 
sources of power and the degree of acceptance 
with the interests and needs of the subordinates. 
In the figure, sources of power are divided into 
personal and organizational. Legitimate, reward, 
and coercive powers are organizational and are 
part of the leader’s job. Policies and procedures 
prescribe them. Expert and referent powers are 
personal and emanate from a leader’s personality. 


Research on Sources of Power 


One review of several studies that examined the 
sources of power concluded the following (Pfeffer 
1993): 


1. Legitimate power can be depended on initially, 
but continued reliance on it may create dissat- 
isfaction, resistance, and frustration among 
employees; if legitimate power does not coin- 
cide with expert power, there may be negative 
effects on productivity; and dependence on 
legitimate power may lead to only minimum 
compliance while increasing resistance. 

2. Reward power can directly influence the fre- 
quency of employee-performance behaviors in 
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the short run. Prolonged use of reward power 
can lead to a dependent relationship in which 
subordinates feel manipulated and become 
dissatisfied. 

3. Although coercive power may lead to tempo- 
rary compliance by subordinates, it produces 
the undesirable side effects of frustration, fear, 
revenge, and alienation. This in turn may lead 
to poor performance, dissatisfaction, and 
turnover. 

4. Expert power is closely related to a climate of 
trust. A leader’s influence can be internalized 
by subordinates; that is, when a leader uses 
expert power, attitudinal conformity and inter- 
nalized motivation on the part of subordinates 
will result. This in turn requires less surveil- 
lance of employees by the leader than does 
reward or coercive power. 

5. Referent power can lead to enthusiastic and 
unquestioning trust, compliance, loyalty, and 
commitment from subordinates. Like expert 
power, considerably less surveillance of 
employees is required. 


It is possible for a person to possess all of the 
sources of power at the same time. In fact, the 
most powerful leaders — like those mentioned 
previously — have sources of power that include 
all five forms. Of the three sources of organiza- 
tional power (legitimate, reward, coercive) and 
two sources of personal power (expert, referent), 
which are the most effective? Generally, the per- 
sonal sources of power are more strongly related 
to employees’ job satisfaction, organizational 
commitment, and performance than are the orga- 
nizational power sources. One source of organi- 
zational power — coercive power — is negatively 
related to employee satisfaction, commitment, 
and job performance (Carson et al. 1993; 
Podsakoff and Schriesheim 1985). 

Furthermore, the various sources of power are 
interrelated. For example, the use of coercive 
power by managers may reduce their referent 
power, and the use of coercive and reward power 
may lead to reduced expert power (Aguinis 
et al. 1994). However, managers with expert 
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power are likely to have legitimate power because 
people accept their expertise as a basis for their 
authority. In addition, the higher a person’s rank in 
the organization, the more legitimate power that 
individual possesses. This, in turn, tends to be 
accompanied by greater opportunities to use 
reward and coercive power (Huber 1981). Thus, 
depending on the situation, leaders may use the 
various sources of power together in varying 
combinations. 

One interesting finding is the role that proce- 
dural justice may play in the sources of power 
used by leaders. Although the sources of power 
are interrelated as well as related to work out- 
comes, they are also mediated by employees’ 
perceptions of social justice (Mossholder 
et al. 1998). What does this mean? It means that 
employees evaluate their perceptions concerning 
the fairness with which leaders use the sources of 
power and respond accordingly. Specifically, 
when employees perceive that the way leaders 
use the various sources of power seems fair, they 
respond more favorably. This research leads to a 
new concept of power: empowerment of organi- 
zation members. 


Empowerment of Organization 
Members 


Diane Tracy, a New York management consultant, 
suggests a new concept of power in her best-selling 
book, The Power Pyramid: How to Get Power by 
Giving It Away (1990). The concept has been 
referred to in the literature as “empowerment.” 
The new advice is that you can achieve ultimate 
power by giving it to the people who work for you. 
Tracy says that power operates under the same 
principle as love: the more you give to others, the 
more you receive in return. Also, she suggests 
that leaders can maximize their own power and 
their opportunities for success by enabling the 
employees they supervise also to achieve their 
own sense of power and success. 

Today, many organizations are recommending 
a flattening of the pyramid. These leaders are 
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beginning to see the need to involve organization 
members at all levels in making decisions and 
solving problems. Real power, according to 
Tracy, flows from the bottom up, rather than 
from the top down “... If you are successful in 
giving your people power, they will surely lift 
you on their shoulders to heights of power and 
success you never dreamed possible...” (Tracy 
1990, 2). 

Diane Tracy follows up her view of empower- 
ment with practical suggestions on how to achieve 
a redistribution of power. She recommends ten 
steps to empowerment (Tracy 1991): 


pà 


. Tell people what their responsibilities are. 

. Give them authority equal to the responsibil- 
ity assigned to them. 

. Set standards of excellence. 

. Provide them with the needed training. 

. Give them knowledge and information. 

. Provide them with feedback on their 
performance. 

. Recognize them for their achievements. 

. Trust them. 

. Give them permission to fail. 

10. Treat them with dignity and respect. 
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Conclusion 


Power is the ability to influence others. One of 
the most influential theories of power comes 
from the work of French and Raven, who 
attempted to determine the forms of power 
leaders use to influence others. French and 
Raven identified five forms of power that can 
be grouped into two categories: organizational 
power (legitimate, reward, coercive) and per- 
sonal power (expert and referent). Generally, 
the personal forms of power are more strongly 
related to employees’ job satisfaction, organiza- 
tional commitment, and job performance than are 
the organizational power forms. One form of 
organizational power — coercive power — is neg- 
atively related to work outcomes. However, the 
various forms of power should not be thought of 
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as completely separate from each other. Some- 
times leaders use them together in varying com- 
binations depending on the situation. A new 
concept of power, referred to as “empowerment,” 
has become a major strategy for improving work 
outcomes. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative process(es) 


Definition 


Generally speaking, administrative law is the 
amalgamation of public laws (1.e., constitutional 
provisions, legislative statutes, judicial opinions, 
executive directives) that addresses the demo- 
cratic legitimacy, control, and performance of 
administrative authority and discretion by speci- 
fying the legal structures, procedures, and stan- 
dards utilized by government agencies with an 
emphasis on the role of institutional oversight by 
the courts. 


Introduction 


American administrative law stretches back to the 
beginnings of the nation when in 1789 the First 
Congress of the United States drafted legislation 
that established the War Department, the Treasury 
Department, and the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and delegated to government officials the 
authority to undertake a wide variety of tasks 
including the determination of duties on imported 
goods, pensions for Revolutionary War soldiers, 
and the award of licenses to trade with indigenous 
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people (see, e.g., Beermann 2011; Bertelli and 
Lynn 2006; Pierce 2008). In other words, it was 
the earliest laws of the land that breathed life into 
the inchoate administrative state by creating the 
country’s original executive agencies and 
empowering the first handful of civil servants to 
implement its public policy. As such, the history 
of public management in the United States has 
been inextricably interwoven with the laws that 
have shaped the scope and structure as well as the 
principles and processes of government 
bureaucracy. 

However, despite the deep-seated connection 
between the two fields, in both theory and prac- 
tice, the subject of administrative law has fallen 
victim to the near-universal “anti-legal temper” 
(Waldo 1984, p. 80) among academics and prac- 
titioners of public administration. For example, 
despite the early work of luminaries such as 
Ernst Freund, W.F. Willoughby, and Frank 
Goodnow — widely acclaimed as the “father of 
public administration” (see, e.g., Bertelli and 
Lynn 2006; Waldo 1984) — whose work 
championed the importance of administrative 
law or the contemporary interest of a small cadre 
of scholars (see, e.g., Barry and Whitcomb 2005; 
Beckett and Koenig 2005; Cooper 2007; Lynn 
2009; Moe and Gilmour 1995; Rosenbloom and 
O’Leary 1997), the discipline has largely hewed 
to the view espoused in 1926 by Leonard White in 
his seminal treatise Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration that “the study of adminis- 
tration should start from the base of management 
rather than the foundation of law” (p. vii). 

Given the general neglect of administrative law 
within the public administration literature, the 
goal of this brief entry is to provide an introduc- 
tory overview of the field. Because a full and fair 
explication of the nature and importance of 
administrative law is beyond the scope of this 
endeavor, the discussion that follows will be lim- 
ited to (1) an attempt to define the subject matter 
of administrative law, (2) a description of the 
sources of administrative law, and (3) an explana- 
tion of the continued and vital importance of 
administrative law for the study and practice 
of public administration. However, before 
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proceeding one final note with regard to the 
scope of this entry is in order. Although adminis- 
trative law exists at all levels of American gov- 
ernment (i.e., local, state, and federal) and much 
of the substance is applicable regardless of the 
governmental setting, the context for the ensuing 
discussion is administrative law from the perspec- 
tive of the national level of government. 


What Is Administrative Law? 


At the outset, it must be noted that there are 
several factors that make a definitive summation 
of administrative law an impractical endeavor. 
First, although administrative law has been part 
of the American legal landscape from the outset, it 
is still a field very much in development (see 
Warren 2011). For example, because “administra- 
tive law today deals with central issues in our 
political landscape” (Breger 1991, pp. 349-350), 
the underlying assumptions which guide its 
course have been subject to regular alteration by 
all three branches of government (see, e.g., 
Kerwin 1994; Schiller 2000). Put simply, admin- 
istrative law is malleable in many respects and 
subject to the caprice of judges, attorneys, and 
politicians. Second, as will be discussed below 
in greater detail, administrative law is a broad 
and eclectic field cobbled together from a variety 
of sources such as the Constitution, statutory law, 
judicial decisions, and Executive Orders issued by 
the president. In turn, administrative law spans 
myriad substantive areas such as air and water 
quality, immigration, labor, taxation, housing, 
occupational safety, and the regulation of food 
and drugs. In short, the “scope of administrative 
law is impossible to determine” (Warren 2011, 
p. 17). Third, because administrative law reaches 
across the realms of political science, public 
administration, and legal studies, its interpretation 
will also vary depending upon who is asked to 
define the field — an attorney is likely to give a far 
different answer than a public administrator (see 
Dimock 1980). With the above caveats in mind, it 
is perhaps useful to first offer a brief survey of the 
variety of descriptions that have been offered over 
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the years before positing a working definition that 
will be relied upon for the remainder of this entry. 

The original definition of American administra- 
tive law offered by Frank Goodnow in 1893 
portrayed the field as “that part of the law that 
governs the relations of the executive and adminis- 
trative authorities of government” (p. 7). In addi- 
tion to the definitional hurdles described above, the 
vagary of Goodnow’s description helped pave the 
way for the proliferation of competing (and at times 
conflicting) definitions that have ranged from nar- 
row to broad, complex to simple, and concrete to 
abstract. For example, Diver (1981) posits a figu- 
rative description of administrative law as “in 
essence, a search for a theory of how public policy 
should be made” (p. 393), whereas Schuck (2004) 
initially offers a more concrete framing of admin- 
istrative law as “the legal doctrines ... that govern 
the structure, decision processes, and behavior of 
administrative agencies” (p. 5). Pierce (2008) sup- 
plies a middle-of-the-road institutional view of 
administrative law as “the study of the roles of 
government agencies in the U.S. legal system, 
including the relationships between agencies and 
the other institutions of government—Congress, 
the Judiciary, and the President’ (p. 1), whereas 
Simon (2015) notes that legal scholarship in the 
area of administrative law is “largely concerned 
with the role of the courts” (p. 62; see also Shapiro 
(1988)), and Cooper (2007) offers a more expan- 
sive networked view of modern administrative law 
as “the law of connections ... connections among 
organizations at the same level and between units at 
different levels ... and the connections between 
domestic actions and those of regional or global 
international bodies” (p. 573). Others, such as 
Barry and Whitcomb (2005), have conceptualized 
administrative law in terms of the balance between 
“an administrator’s exercise of governmental 
authority on the one hand, and a private party’s 
rights in relation to governmental authority on the 
other’ (p. 3). In its broadest terms, Breyer 
et al. (2011) summarize administrative law as “the 
legal control of government” (p. 2) while, on the 
opposite end of the spectrum, Rosenbloom (2015, 
p. 1) offers perhaps the most comprehensive, if not 
somewhat cumbersome, definition of administra- 
tive law as: 
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the body of constitutional provisions, statutes, court 
decisions, executive orders, and other official direc- 
tives that, first, (a) regulate the procedures agencies 
use in adjudicating, rulemaking, and adopting pol- 
icies, (b) control the exercise of their authority to 
enforce laws and regulations, and (c) govern the 
extent to which administration is open to public 
scrutiny (i.e. transparent); and second, provide for 
review of agency decisions, rules, orders, policies, 
actions, and other aspects of their operations. 


Taking into account Warren’s (2011, p. 20) 
admonition that definitions of administrative law 
“always seem to lack something,” a synthesis of 
the various interpretations of administrative law 
surveyed above, yields the following proposal for 
a working definition: Generally speaking, admin- 
istrative law is the amalgamation of public laws 
concerned with the democratic legitimacy, control, 
and performance of administrative authority and 
discretion through the specification of the legal 
structures, procedures, and standards utilized by 
government agencies with an emphasis on the role 
of institutional oversight by the judiciary. 


The Sources of Administrative Law 


Overall, there are four primary legal sources that 
comprise American administrative law: the US 
Constitution, legislative statutes, case law (1.e., 
the cumulative body of decisions rendered by 
the judiciary), and Executive Orders. This section 
will provide a brief explanation of each of these 
areas of law beginning with the largest, the 
Administrative Procedure Act (APA). 

Signed into law in 1946 after nearly a decade of 
debate, the APA is the principal source of admin- 
istrative law and serves as the embodiment of the 
core principles and processes that govern discre- 
tionary agency action (Rosenbloom and O’Leary 
1997). More so than any other component of 
administrative law, the APA serves as the legal 
foundation for public administration and has 
drawn analogies to the US Constitution and the 
Magna Carta inasmuch as it creates a generalized 
legal framework for the modern administrative 
state (see Barry and Whitcomb 2005; Beermann 
2011; Shapiro 1988). In brief, the APA sets forth 
the procedures and criteria for agency rulemaking 
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and adjudication; it prescribes the necessity and 
nature of public notice and participation; and it 
establishes the standards for judicial review of 
agency action. However, unlike other fundamen- 
tal documents that establish legal regimes, the 
APA is not the final word on administrative law. 

For instance, Rosenbloom (2015) discusses a 
variety of other statutes which augment, and at 
times supersede, the mandates of the APA. Such 
laws include the Freedom of Information Act, the 
Government in the Sunshine Act, the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, and the Openness Pro- 
motes Effectiveness in our National Government 
Act, all of which greatly expanded the degree of 
governmental transparency provided for in the 
APA. In addition to these statutes of general appli- 
cability, the organic statutes drafted by Congress 
that establish agencies and outline their mission 
may contain supplementary rulemaking or adju- 
dicatory requirements beyond what is prescribed 
in the APA. For example, several agencies, such 
as the Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
must in accordance with their enabling statutes 
provide additional opportunities for public partic- 
ipation above and beyond what is required from 
the APA under certain circumstances. 

In addition to the statutory law described above, 
the president has the ability to create administrative 
law by imposing additional requirements upon 
agencies through the use of Executive Orders. As 
an example, in 1981 President Reagan mandated 
the process of centralized review for administrative 
regulations by the Office of Management and Bud- 
get through Executive Order 12,291. President 
Clinton issued Executive Order 12,866 in 1993 
which outlined 12 principles for agency rulemaking 
including the need to assess the cost-effectiveness 
and cost-benefit of regulations, identify alternatives 
to the proposed regulation, and seek input from 
state, local, and tribal governments. Considering 
that a majority of administrations have issued hun- 
dreds (occasionally thousands) of Executive 
Orders, the presidency continues to exert a strong 
influence over the direction of the administrative 
state, especially in times of congressional inaction. 

The US Constitution also contributes to the 
body of administrative law in several important 
respects. First, and foremost, the constitutional 
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separation of powers allows for each branch of 
government to exercise authority over agencies by 
contributing to the development of administrative 
law — Congress develops legislation, the president 
issues Executive Orders, and the judiciary inter- 
prets the foregoing and imposes its own values on 
agencies through its oversight role. Second, the 
Constitution continues to offer doctrinal guidance 
through its various provisions. For example, when 
all other forms of law are silent, the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment and the Equal 
Protection of the Fourteenth Amendment provide 
a baseline degree of protection for individuals 
against procedural or substantive discrimination 
on the part of government agencies. 

Lastly, as noted above, much of administrative 
law focuses on the oversight of agencies by the 
courts (see, e.g., Shapiro 1988; Simon 2015). This 
special relationship was contemplated by the APA 
which explicitly empowers courts to review 
agency actions. According to APA § 706, courts 
are able to “hold unlawful and set aside” any 
informal act that is determined to be “arbitrary, 
capricious, an abuse of discretion or otherwise 
contrary to law.” In so doing, courts consider the 
full range of public laws previously described as 
well as principles found within the common 
law — the cumulative body of law built upon past 
judicial decisions. Additionally, courts regularly 
engage in the “judicialization of administration, a 
process by which courts tend to shape administra- 
tive agencies in their own image and likeness” 
(Rohr 2002, p. 80). For instance, courts have 
supplemented administrative law by ruling that 
in order for public participation in administrative 
rulemaking to be meaningful, agencies must allow 
interested persons the opportunity to respond to 
opposing comments submitted by other parties, 
reflecting the norm of adversarial legalism inher- 
ent to the American judicial process. 


Conclusion: The Importance 
of Administrative Law for Public 
Administration 


As noted in the introduction, American public 
administration has for much of its history largely 
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ignored its foundation in administrative law. 
Although there are multiple accounts of the 
divorce of administrative law and public adminis- 
tration (see, e.g., Bertelli and Lynn 2006; Dimock 
1980; Roberts 2008; Warren 2011), the diver- 
gence of these fields is perhaps most easily under- 
stood given their underlying differences in 
philosophy. For instance, the “entire point of stan- 
dard legal scholarship is to explore and contrast 
the pragmatic implications of conflicting norma- 
tive positions. ... Normative conflict not only 
constitutes the discourse of legal scholarship, but 
also reflects the field’s subject matter’ (Rubin 
1988, p. 1893). In the area of administrative law, 
this normative preoccupation has resulted in an 
emphasis on constitutional values as expressed 
through judicial safeguards of individual liberty 
and the separation of powers (see Rosenbloom 
and O’Leary 1997). This focus on constitutional 
contractarianism within administrative law has 
been viewed as incompatible with a mainstream 
public management approach that favors 
administrative utilitarianism, efficiency, and per- 
formance (see, e.g., Lynn 2009). Or, as explained 
by Rohr (2002), “participation, transparency, and 
accountability ... set a tone quite different from 
efficiency, effectiveness, and economy, the tradi- 
tional hallmarks of administrative orthodoxy” 
(p. 83). While the root of their separation 1s 
understandable, the neglect of administrative 
law has had severe consequences for public 
administration. 

To begin with, a small but sonorous chorus of 
academics has observed that by ignoring its roots 
in administrative law and the values attendant 
thereto, public administration has forfeited much 
of its claim to democratic legitimacy and theoret- 
ical substance (see, e.g., Cooper 2007; Lynn 2009; 
Moe and Gilmour 1995; Reed 2009; Rohr 2002; 
Rosenbloom and O’Leary 1997; Szypszak 2011). 
As argued forcibly by Bertelli and Lynn (2006), in 
abandoning the foundation of administrative law 
during the early half of the twentieth century, 
“mainstream public administration was not only 
setting the stage for its permanent state of crisis 
but also conceding the power to define the scope 
and legitimacy of public administration to, ironi- 
cally, the bar and the courts” (pp. 101—102). 
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Moreover, the effects of neglecting administrative 
law are not simply pedagogical or abstract. 

In practice, public administrators face a variety 
of legal issues on a daily basis involving matters 
such as personnel decisions; contract management; 
the proper handling of data privacy; responding to 
requests under the Freedom of Information Act; 
determining the issuance of benefits, permits, and 
licenses; or interpreting the applicability of statutes 
and court decisions (see, e.g., Roberts 2008; 
Szypszak 2011). Put differently, administrative 
agencies “exist to administer the law, and every 
element of their betng—their structure, staffing, 
budget, and purpose — is the product of legal 
authority” (Kettl and Fesler 2005, p. 10). As such, 
by neglecting the reality that law permeates public 
administration in both theory and practice, current 
scholarship in the field has missed a grand oppor- 
tunity to develop what Marshall Dimock deemed 
“a more realistic, a more complete development of 
public administration” (1933, p. 35). 
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Synonyms 


Charitable foundations; Government-nonprofit 
collaboration; Philanthropy; Public-philanthropic 
partnerships 


Definition 


Regulatory and collaborative interfaces between 
the government and private philanthropic 
foundations. 


Introduction 


In the American context, philanthropic founda- 
tions are typically understood as private, endowed 
institutions that pursue public purposes primarily 
through using endowment income to make grants 
to other charitable organizations in support of the 
organizations’ missions, programs, or projects. 
While the majority of US foundations is grant- 
making, some foundations also operate their own 
programs or even institutions in addition to any 
grant programs they may have. Examples of such 
operating foundations include the J. Paul Getty 
Trust, the Kettering Foundation, or the Freedom 
Forum with its Newseum in Washington, D.C. For 
historical reasons, operating foundations are more 
prevalent in other parts of the world, including 
most of continental Europe and the Middle East, 
where Islamic endowments often support mosques 
and religious institutions, for example. However, 
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operating foundations are, conceptually and prac- 
tically, similar to other nonprofit organizations, and 
policy interests driving foundation/government 
relationships therefore focus principally on grant- 
making foundations. 

Over the past three decades, governments 
across Continental Europe have been working to 
improve tax and regulatory conditions for these 
institutions in hopes of generating private 
resources to supplement shrinking public budgets 
(Anheier and Toepler 1999), and even in the 
United States, where philanthropy is a long and 
well-established phenomenon, cooperative rela- 
tionships between foundations and local, state, 
and federal governments have gained greater cur- 
rency in recent years under the heading of public- 
philanthropic partnerships. As a result, foundation 
endowments have grown considerably in many 
countries. In the USA, for example, the founda- 
tion field grew from some 30,000 at the beginning 
of the 1990s to almost 90,000 foundations at 
current, and foundation grants grew from $9 bil- 
lion to more than $50 billion per year during the 
same period. In the first decade of the 2000s, 
American foundations added about 10,000 new 
foundations and $9—10 billion in grant dollars 
every 5 years or so (Toepler 2017). 

However, despite this recent policy interest, the 
role of philanthropic foundations in democratic 
societies has never been easy or uncontested. In 
France, for example, foundations remained abol- 
ished as legal institutions from the French Revolu- 
tion to the late 1980s, and similarly in Sweden, the 
emerging welfare state treated foundations with 
distrust and hostility until the recent past (Toepler 
2018). A similar case can be made for the USA as 
well. As foundation scholar Waldemar Nielsen 
(1972) has noted prominently in the past, exercis- 
ing privately controlled power within the public 
sphere, foundations are essentially undemocratic 
institutions that are nevertheless, and somewhat 
paradoxically, indulged, and even privileged, 
within American democracy and capitalism. 

Foundation/government relations are therefore 
potentially precarious in liberal democratic sys- 
tems and differ fundamentally from the well- 
established collaborative partnership that exists 
between the nonprofit sector and government 
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(Salamon and Toepler 2015). The latter rests on 
a clearly defined division of labor between the 
sectors, with the government providing financing 
and the nonprofit sector undertaking service deliv- 
ery, that does not exist vis-a-vis foundations. Like 
the government, grantmaking foundations also 
engage in the financing function, and the way in 
which they perform this function through a range 
of specific roles determines to what extent the 
government perceives foundations as a competi- 
tive threat in the public sphere. In the following, 
I will first discuss the democratic dilemma under- 
lying the relations between government and foun- 
dations, as well as key societal roles often ascribed 
to foundations before reviewing their historical 
political reception and regulation in the US 
context. 


Democratic Legitimacy 


Grantmaking foundations are often perceived as 
unique institutions in that they are not subject to 
the constraints of resource dependency and pre- 
sumably free of external control. As asset-based 
institutions, they are typically able to self-generate 
the economic resources they need for their 
programs and these resources are essentially 
unrestricted, within the bounds of the charter. As 
such, foundations have no external constituents — 
no clients, shareholders, voters, or even mem- 
bers — to take them to account. This lack of direct 
accountability provides foundations with the 
opportunity to be flexible and to take risk without 
fear of punishment. While foundations do indeed 
have a fairly high degree of independence, this 
view neglects to consider legitimacy as a major 
organizational resource that foundations require 
to avoid political and regulatory repercussions. 
At issue 1s a basic tension inherent in the founda- 
tion form between autonomy (that is the freedom 
to set priorities and dispose of their means within 
the confines of donor intent) and the obligation to 
serve the public based on the tax privileges 
that they receive. While the basic legitimacy of 
foundations is rarely directly questioned, this ten- 
sion remains a continuous source of legitimacy 
challenges (Heydemann and Toepler 2006). These 
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challenges, however, may not be fully consequen- 
tial, as Prewitt (2006) argues, because the 
American foundation represents a specific solu- 
tion to governing private wealth within liberal 
society: the foundation form enables the attach- 
ment of private wealth to the pursuit of the public 
good with limited interference in economic- 
political choice and freedoms. In this then, the 
foundation form supports the liberal order by pre- 
empting, to a degree, government coerciveness 
and encroachment into the private sphere; and 
does so in a pluralistic contention over determin- 
ing public interest. The right to establish founda- 
tions to pursue, express, or fund ideas, concepts, 
preferences, or values that are not in line with 
majority views or governmental priorities contrib- 
utes to open political systems and societies and 
strengthens democratic development. In other 
words, foundations represent a publicly sanc- 
tioned mechanism for social and economic elites 
to perpetuate the liberal system that they benefit 
from, and pursue private preferences, whether 
altruistic or based on self-promotion or corporate 
strategy, within the bounds of charity. 

In Prewitt’s perception, foundation legitimacy 
is closely tied to the legitimacy of the nonprofit 
sector at large as an independent societal power 
center, which locates it within the plural model 
of elite theory (Farazmand 2002). Foundation 
donors and leaders are among various elite groups 
interacting on public issues. But other elite models 
also come to play within the foundation literature, 
in particular the ruling class and power elite 
models. The concern that foundations are instru- 
ments of the ruling class is historically rooted in 
the progressive era and has a long tradition of 
radical scholarly thought ascribing to foundations 
the intention to create a class of intellectuals 
trained to support industrial capitalism and the 
cultural hegemony of the business class. In their 
influential historical contribution, Karl and Katz 
(1987) question the radical view and lean more 
towards the plural elite model, noting a cacoph- 
ony of voices between and among foundations, 
government, and other interest groups that makes 
it difficult to discern which elites manage policy. 
Yet, radical scholars continue to see foundations 
as institutions perpetuating hegemonic rule. 
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The power elite model takes a somewhat 
similar stance: Thomas Dye (2001) prominently 
views foundations as an instrument for the 
governing elite to set the issue agenda in a top- 
down process of public policymaking. This then 
draws attention to foundation governance and 
leadership and the role of organizational elites. 
Particularly by using financial leverage and devel- 
oping common goals in collaborations, founda- 
tions might foster cohesion and consensus within 
the government (Farazmand 2002).Whatever 
model applies most, given their proximity to soci- 
etal elites, it is imperative that foundations 
exercise their power in the public realm responsi- 
bly and appropriately: As Heydemann and 
Toepler (2006: 21) hold, “the performance and 
effectiveness of foundations in pursuing their 
social roles and functions is a powerful determi- 
nant of foundation legitimacy.” 


Foundation Roles and Functions 


Attempts at clarifying such social roles and func- 
tions (vis-a-vis and independently of the state) 
have made significant progress in recent years, 
and there is a wide range of possible roles avail- 
able for foundations to pursue. In fact, a substan- 
tial body of literature has emerged to describe 
the special roles and functions that grantmaking 
foundations might, or might not, be expected to 
perform given their unique institutional character- 
istics (see, inter alia, Anheier and Hammack 2010; 
Hammack and Anheier 2013). Drawing on vari- 
ous recent efforts to summarize the thinking on 
this issue, at least three distinct roles of founda- 
tions can be distilled from the literature, in addi- 
tion to the pluralistic function noted above. 
Redistribution. From a fiscal policy point of 
view, foundations may also function as a means of 
facilitating a voluntary redistribution of wealth, 
with the affluent using their wealth to support 
causes that may benefit the poor. Whether based 
on religious or moral grounds, redistributive 
aspects were in part underlying the evolution of 
the modern foundation in the USA. Writing in 
1889, Andrew Carnegie (1983: 102) actively wel- 
comed the advent of progressive estate taxation as 
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a means to encourage the wealthy to put their 
resources to public uses voluntarily: “Of all 
forms of taxation [the graduated death duty or 
estate tax] seems the wisest. Men who continue 
hoarding great sums all their lives ... should be 
made to feel that the community, in the form of the 
State, cannot thus be deprived of its proper share. 
By taxing estates heavily at death the State marks 
its condemnation of the selfish millionaire’s 
unworthy life.” 

Funding Intermediation. The use of founda- 
tions as funding intermediaries in the production of 
collective goods and services is a related, yet dis- 
tinct role. One of the principal policy interests and 
expectations is that the foundations increase the 
amount of private resources for social, educational, 
cultural, and other public purposes. Foundation 
funding in this sense can either have a substitu- 
tional or a supplementary function. Supplementary, 
or complementary (Anheier and Hammack 2010), 
funding takes place where government cannot gar- 
ner sufficient public support to directly address 
certain issues or causes or face constitutional or 
other barriers to doing so. Substitutional funding, 
by contrast, takes place where governments 
attempt to cut existing subsidies in hopes that foun- 
dations and other private funders step in to fill 
emerging funding gaps. Traditionally, foundations 
prefer to provide supplementary rather than substi- 
tutional support, as foundation resources are gen- 
erally too limited to support a basic financing 
function in most policy arenas. Another role in 
this context 1s building out. As Hammack and 
Anheier (2013) point out, foundations often engage 
in creating new institutions or enhance existing 
ones, bringing new capacities and opportunities to 
areas that lacked those before. 

Change Agency. Apart from funding interme- 
diation, the societal “change agent,” “innovation,” 
or “venture capital” role of foundations is proba- 
bly the most recognized and widely discussed 
function. At a basic level, the appeal of this role 
lies in one unique characteristic of the foundation 
form: its virtual lack of dependence on outside 
resources (except for legitimacy in an indirect 
way). As hardly any writing on foundations fails 
to mention, whereas governments are accountable 
to voters; businesses to owners, shareholders, and 
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consumers; and other nonprofit institutions to 
members and/or funders, there is no outside stake- 
holder group to which foundations are directly 
accountable. Accordingly, at the organizational 
level, foundations are not subject to sanction in 
cases of failure in what they do. Given this inde- 
pendence, foundations have therefore the capacity 
to act as agents of change through taking funding 
and programmatic risks and providing seed 
money for innovative projects and ideas whose 
outcomes are uncertain and failure-prone, but 
potentially highly beneficial. 

Not all of these roles have equal salience, 
however. Redistribution, or the lack thereof, is 
occasionally discussed, but has little bearing con- 
ceptually on the foundation debate and is rather 
limited in its practical relevance. In essence, that 
foundations support causes, such as high culture 
or elite education, which may benefit the affluent 
more than the disenfranchised is generally 
acknowledged, but not perceived as a significant 
problem. The opposite, such as foundation invest- 
ment in efforts to improve failing public school 
systems, on the other hand, typically raises greater 
concerns about “relinquishing control over 
the public education policy agenda to private 
foundations run by society’s wealthiest people” 
(Ravitch 2010). 

Funding intermediation is of greater conse- 
quence overall, although its impact on the self- 
perception of US foundations is also somewhat 
mixed. The substitution role in particular has tra- 
ditionally not had much resonance in the US con- 
text at all, as evidenced by a near complete lack of 
a discussion of these roles in the foundation liter- 
ature or policy debate. In terms of substitution, it 
is the case that funders are occasionally concerned 
about government cut-backs or other revenue 
shortfalls in particular fields of activity and the 
prospect of having to divert resources to help 
secure basic funding levels. However, such con- 
cerns relate for the most part to the perceived 
ability of foundations to maintain other roles 
over the short-run, but do not reach the systemic 
question of whether substitution may be an 
acceptable (or even debatable) permanent role. 
At the same time, there has historically been little 
expectation by policy-makers that foundations 
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would (or usefully could) step in and fill gaps left 
by the government’s retreat from prior responsi- 
bilities. General government “exit strategies” tend 
to focus on creating incentives for individuals or 
markets to address needs rather than creating 
incentives for philanthropic intervention. 

Supplementarity, by contrast, presents a 
more complex picture. In the defining early 
years of the ascendancy of US foundations, both 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie philanthropies 
relied heavily on working with and through public 
institutions, which arguably contributed to the 
success of their work in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The complementary nature of 
foundations was also a staple in the arguments in 
favor of foundations in the course of their critical 
examination through Congress in the 1960s. The 
1965 Treasury Department assessment of the 
foundation field allowed for a “vital role” in “pro- 
viding for areas into which government cannot or 
should not advance” (Treasury Department 1965: 
13). Likewise, the so-called Petersen Commission 
suggested that a diversion of funds from the trea- 
sury (e.g., tax exemption) is “strongly justified 
when private philanthropic money is used, not as 
a substitute for tax dollars, but as a supplement of 
a special kind that serves the public interest in 
ways in which the government itself is under 
various operational constraints” (Commission on 
Foundations and Private Philanthropy 1970: 15). 
Since the 1970s, however, the complementarity 
role has largely disappeared from the foundation 
discourse, although it is still traceable in founda- 
tion practice, such as in the efforts of foundations 
to support arts education in public school systems 
that do not offer such programs. 

The pluralism argument was a corollary to the 
references to the complementarity role in the 
1960s and 1970s. In contrast though, it has 
retained a measure of relevance in the foundation 
discourse, primarily with reference to foundation 
support of the private nonprofit sector. Given the 
relatively small contribution of foundations to 
overall nonprofit sector revenues, however, the 
pluralism case is inherently weak (Nielsen 
1972), and the proliferation of foundations may 
thus be seen as a sign rather than a cause of 
pluralism and societal openness. 
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While, apart from pluralism, most foundation 
roles are given little credence in the USA, the 
societal “change agent” function, that is either 
the innovation or the social/policy change role of 
foundations, is probably the most recognized and 
widely discussed function. The relative centrality 
of the change agent function to the self-identity 
and the external assessment of the foundation field 
is widely reflected in the critical discussion of 
foundation work. Many observers, for example, 
have criticized an apparent short-term focus 
within foundations. The trend in the field has 
been towards funding short-term projects and 
specific programs rather than committing to 
long-term general support of potentially highly 
innovative organizations. This problem has fre- 
quently been associated with the emergence of a 
“program officer profession.” The argument is 
that foundations have become more risk-adverse 
and less innovative, because professional founda- 
tion managers prefer to fund smaller and safer 
programs so as not to have to take personal 
responsibility if larger and riskier projects fail. 


Political Criticism and Regulation in 
the USA 


That a discussion of these roles has a long history 
in the USA is also a reflection of the fact that 
foundations from the beginning received a very 
critical political reception. The very first large- 
scale foundations emerged around 100 years ago 
in the Progressive Era that was marked by broad 
populist and political rejection of the unfettered 
capitalism of the late nineteenth century. That 
some of the very worst of the so-called robber 
barons started to create new philanthropic institu- 
tions was met with great suspicion in the public as 
well as in Congress. John D. Rockefeller’s origi- 
nal intention was to have his new foundation 
federally chartered in Washington, D.C. However, 
fearing that it would use its wealth to exert undue 
influence over politics led Congress to refuse to 
grant Rockefeller a federal charter. As Peter 
Frumkin (2008: 95) noted: “The rise of large 
private foundations made some in Congress 
uneasy as philanthropic resources threatened 
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government’s monopoly over social policy.” 
Instead, he created the Rockefeller Foundation in 
New York in 1913, following Olivia Slocum 
Sage’s (Russell Sage Foundation) and Andrew 
Carnegie’s examples in 1909 and 1911, respec- 
tively. However, Congress remained wary and 
launched a congressional investigation of these 
new entities in 1915, although no regulatory 
action resulted from it. 

This wariness was a result of the substantial 
economic means at the disposal of these new 
entities. To carve out a legitimate social function 
in response, foundation advocates early on 
claimed a role as “societal venture capital” for 
foundations and a fundamentally different agenda 
than the traditional focus of charitable activities 
on providing relief and amelioration of social 
issues. The new philanthropic activity was 
directed towards analyzing and addressing the 
causes of social problems rather than just 
addressing their effects. Using the emerging 
health and social sciences to tackle the “root 
causes of social ills” set the ambitions and opera- 
tions of the early twentieth century foundations 
apart from earlier foundation activities in America 
and launched the “modern philanthropic founda- 
tion” sector (Karl and Katz 1987). The Carnegie 
and the Rockefeller examples popularized the 
foundation idea and provided a blueprint for 
other wealthy donors to follow in the 1920s and 
1930s. High marginal tax rates during World War 
II and the postwar period combined with relative 
lax regulation further propelled foundation 
growth in the 1940s and 1950s. Financial planners 
began to promote foundations as tax planning 
mechanisms or as means to structure enterprise 
ownership and business transactions. 

Congress briefly targeted foundations again 
during the McCarthy era during the 1950s, and 
then launched an almost decade long investigation 
of perceived economic and financial misuses of 
foundations during the 1960s.The political back- 
lash culminated in the Tax Reform Act (TRA) of 
1969, which imposed significant new economic 
regulations on foundations. Whereas neither gen- 
eral laws nor tax regulations had distinguished 
between foundations and other charities before, 
the TRA of 1969 singled out those “foundation- 
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like” charitable organizations that Congress found 
in need of more stringent regulation and lesser tax 
privileges. The act also differentiated for the first 
time between operating and grantmaking founda- 
tions, easing for the former some of the harsher 
regulations imposed on the latter. 

A key provision of the Act was the introduction 
of a payout requirement for grantmaking founda- 
tions, which forced foundations to spend a mini- 
mum level of grant dollars each year. Originally, 
the requirement was to pay out either all income or 
the equivalent of 6% of the asset value, whichever 
was greater. This prohibited foundations from 
retaining parts of their investment income to 
maintain the real value of their capital and forced 
them to draw on their assets for spending where 
investments yields remained below the 6% mark. 
Combined with the stagflation of the 1970s, this 
caused a decline of the US foundation sector in the 
following decade. In the early 1980s, the payout 
requirement was changed to a flat 5% of asset 
value, allowing foundations to retain excess 
income and keep giving below asset growth, 
which allowed the foundation field to start grow- 
ing again. 

Beyond the payout requirement, a number of 
other restrictions were imposed on foundations 
that are generally not applicable to other charities. 
The TRA of 1969 introduced an excise tax, that 
is a levy on income, which was to be used to 
fund government oversight of foundations. Self- 
dealing (e.g., business transactions) between 
foundation and donors, board members, man- 
agers, and certain other persons are generally pro- 
hibited, even if they were to the advantage of the 
foundation. Foundations may not own privately 
held business or control public corporations, and 
are prohibited from engaging in any kind of polit- 
ical activity, including lobbying. In addition, 
donations to foundations have generally lower 
deductibility limits than donations to other chari- 
ties. For example, a donor may deduct up to half 
of her income for gifts to charities, but only 30% 
for endowing a foundation. Since then, the level 
of political suspicion and distrust of foundations 
has faded, but the burst of endowment growth and 
the emergence of new mega-foundations, most 
notably the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 
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during the second half of the 1990s raised new 
issues and criticisms of the influence and impact 
of private funders on public policy. 

The resulting unease has manifested itself par- 
ticularly in the education field and especially 
the role of foundations in school reform efforts. 
Moving from funding local experiments to shap- 
ing national policies, a number of such founda- 
tions, including the Bill and Melinda Gates, 
Broad, and Walton Foundations, have led efforts 
to introduce market-oriented approaches based on 
competition, freedom of choice, and economic 
incentives as well as deregulation into the educa- 
tion policy debate. Essentially, leaving control 
over education policy to private foundations is, 
according to former Assistant Secretary of Educa- 
tion Diane Ravitch (2010: 211), fundamentally 
undemocratic: voters cannot un-elect foundations 
if they do not share their school reform interests; 
and while foundations demand that public schools 
and teachers be held accountable for performance, 
there are no like accountability demands for them. 
Another area where large foundations and espe- 
cially Gates have drawn concerns is global public 
health. Gates’ involvement and the relative mag- 
nitude of its resources impact international devel- 
opment priorities; exert undue influence over 
the WHO; favor neoliberal, market-oriented 
approaches; and push broader economic interests 
(Mitchell and Sparke 2016). Some observers gen- 
erally predict that the combined philanthropic 
resources in the United States will come to equal 
the discretionary spending part of the federal bud- 
get over the following decades (Callahan 2017). 


Outlook and Conclusion 


Despite these growing concerns, American foun- 
dations have not yet have had to face new regula- 
tory pressures. To the contrary, the Obama 
Administration launched several efforts to develop 
active collaborative relationships with private 
funders. Most prominent among these was the 
Social Innovation Fund (SIF), which sought to 
identify and support innovative projects with mea- 
surable results in its funding areas. Participating 
funding intermediaries received, and had too 
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match, federal grants up to $10 million, and held 
funding competitions to identify suitable non- 
profits, which in turn had to raise additional 
matching support and agree to extensive evaluation 
requirements. A different approach to establishing 
collaborations between the federal government 
and private foundations was the Department of 
Education’s Investing in Innovation (13) program. 
I3 aimed at identifying, replicating, and scaling of 
innovations in schools. The Department of Educa- 
tion conducted a peer review process to generate a 
ranking of potential grantees, which however only 
became eligible for 13 support if they could raise a 
match of up to 15% from participating private 
foundations. 

Both programs were subject to significant 
criticism focusing primarily on the perceived 
failure to identify and support truly innovative 
organizations and approaches. But the very nature 
of the collaboration also proved problematic in 
both cases albeit for different reasons. In the 
design of 13, foundations did not play any signif- 
icant role. The contribution was effectively 
reduced to co-financing, and helping to scale up, 
innovations identified by the Department of Edu- 
cation, which effectively represented a complete 
reversal of the traditional division of labor 
between foundations and the government. The 
SIF design placed the funding intermediaries at 
the right spot, asking them to identify innovative 
projects, and scale them up with government 
resources, but program demands and require- 
ments were not adapted to allow foundations to 
maintain a degree of autonomy and flexibility 
(Toepler 2017). 

Overall, these prominent and very large-scale 
attempts to redefine the traditionally difficult 
relations between government and foundations 
through active collaboration proved unsatisfac- 
tory in the USA. Whether the federal government 
will return to exploring truly collaborative part- 
nerships in the near future seems at best uncertain. 
At the most, foundations might find themselves 
facing greater calls to step more into a substitu- 
tional role, as was the case during the brunt of the 
financial crisis (Abramson et al. 2014) and effec- 
tively in the design of 13. However, given the 
expanding interest of Western governments in 
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philanthropy and the growth of resources flowing 
into foundations, more examples and new ap- 
proaches to developing collaborative relation- 
ships with foundations will continue to be a 
significant area of study (Almog-Bar and 
Zychlinski 2012, 2014; Boyle 2017). 
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Synonyms 

Authoritarian leadership style; Bully leadership; 


Founderitis; Nonprofit board coup d’état; Non- 
profit takeover; Organizational politics 


Founder's Syndrome in Nonprofit Organizations 


Syndrome 


Almost all medical dictionaries share a common 
definition for the word “syndrome.” The general 
meaning is a display of symptoms that help to 
define a certain condition or associated symptoms 
that are common enough to describe a disease. 


Founder's Syndrome 


A real or perceived problem in the way a nonprofit 
organization founder manages and uses his or her 
positional power and control. 


Founder’s Transformational Reaction 
Syndrome 


This is the phase in which staff or board members 
move from admiration for the founder to feelings 
of disdain for the founder. 


Introduction 


Almost all medical dictionaries share a common 
definition for the word “syndrome.” The general 
meaning is a display of symptoms that help to 
define a certain condition or associated symptoms 
that are common enough to describe a disease. 
For everyday usage by nonmedical profes- 
sionals, the term syndrome may also share some 
similarities, especially for individuals focused on 
organizational behavior. The common features 
include organizational situations that are not iso- 
lated to one type of organization. Since the word 
syndrome has a pejorative intent, its application 
suggests conditions that are problematic to the 
organization’s health and can negatively impact 
the culture of the organization. The systemic 
symptoms can include staff morale problems, 
higher levels of staff turnover, loss of funding, 
and unwelcomed media attention inimical to the 
interests of the organization. These symptoms are 
recognizable when a nonprofit organization has 
critical leadership issues with its organizational 
founder. Founder’s syndrome is a real or 
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perceived problem in the way a nonprofit organi- 
zation founder manages and uses his or her posi- 
tional power and control. 

Until Block and Rosenberg’s (2002) empirical 
study of “founder’s syndrome,” the term was 
shared by many as allegories of conflicts between 
organizational founders and either its staff or 
board of directors or both. The term can be applied 
to nonprofit and for-profit organizations. For the 
purposes of this article, the focus will be on non- 
profit organizations. When addressing the issue of 
founder’s syndrome, it is often thought to apply to 
one person. However, nonprofit organizations can 
also be created by a group of individuals that 
come together out of mutual concerns. They may 
constitute the founding board of directors and 
either a founding board chairperson or a group 
of founders can also manifest symptoms of foun- 
der’s syndrome. While founder’s syndrome 
occurs, it is not a condition that emerges in all 
organizations that are managed or governed by its 
founder. 

Whether one or more individuals are involved 
in starting a nonprofit organization, such organi- 
zations are often created to solve a problem and 
improve or protect some condition that exists in 
local, national, or worldwide communities that 
have an impact on human beings, animals, or the 
environment (Carman and Nesbit 2013). Addi- 
tionally, nonprofit organizations exist as a result 
of market or government failure and a vision of an 
individual or a group of individuals dedicated to 
accomplishing some specific end that could best 
be achieved through an organizational entity to fill 
gaps not ordinarily available through the for-profit 
sector or government. 

While many individuals have ideas about dif- 
ferent ways to improve the human condition and 
the environment and protect endangered species, 
comparatively there are relatively few individuals 
in the world that are determined to follow their 
vision and create an organizational entity to 
address such concerns where profit is not the 
primary consideration. Those that do start non- 
profit organizations are known as “founders.” 
The commonality shared in the concept of foun- 
der’s syndrome is that the founder is initially 
honored for his/her leadership and his/her vision 
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and commitment to society. However, the 
acknowledgments and expressions of gratitude 
bestowed on the founder for his or her endeavors 
to address a societal issue through the start of a 
nonprofit organization are time limited. In other 
words, eventually efforts will be made to oust the 
founder by the board of directors, management 
staff, external funders, client groups, or some 
combination of the organization’s stakeholders. 

Some founder conduct should not come as a 
surprise or an immediate concern, because it is 
prompted by predictable human behavior. Indi- 
viduals that become founders want to control the 
destiny of the organization they created. Given 
their emotional energy and often financial invest- 
ment, founders start an organization with an aim 
to accomplish some specific mission, and they 
have a personal stake to accomplish their organi- 
zational goals and vision. A rhetorical question 
that can be posed is whether the public would 
think it improper for a founder of a for-profit 
company to use his or her position of leadership 
and privilege to influence the direction of board 
decisions and/or the work of the company’s man- 
agement and employees? There is enough cultural 
evidence in the world of “Silicon Valley” or other 
industries with technological advancement and 
entrepreneurship that demonstrate a deep admira- 
tion for the founders of companies that have 
amassed personal power and wealth (such as Bill 
Gates of Microsoft, Mark Zuckerberg of 
Facebook, Evan Williams of Twitter, Jeff Bezos 
of Amazon, Larry Page and Sergey Brin of Goo- 
gle, among others). 

For some reason, there is a different societal 
expectation about founders of nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Nonprofit organization founders in the USA 
are prohibited by the US Department of the 
Treasury’s Internal Revenue Service from using 
their nonprofit as a means to aggrandize their 
financial worth. Although salaries are generally 
established through some market surveys and 
approved by a board of directors, the salary of a 
nonprofit founder is open to greater scrutiny, and 
they (not necessarily the board) are harshly dis- 
paraged should their salary appear excessive. 

Additionally, founders of nonprofit organiza- 
tions are expected to act differently, such as 
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favoring decisions by consensus and structure 
flat organizations with minimal hierarchy. Perhaps 
the distinction and differences of expectation are 
consistent with the global expectation that non- 
profit organizations should not be focusing on the 
“bottom line” of profits. Instead nonprofit organi- 
zational founders are judged by a strict focus on 
the mission of services for the greater public good. 
The general public adheres to a belief that staff 
earnings and a focus on mission-related services 
cannot be blended. 

In studying board and executive director 
patterns of interaction for more than two decades, 
Block (2004) is unequivocal in his belief that 
a founder’s vision or mission is not at the heart 
of concern. The problem is the founder’s manage- 
ment style and use of his or her power and control. 
It may also be the case that the founder’s behavior 
is not excessive. Nonetheless, individuals close to 
the organization may perceive founders as taking 
personal and inappropriate advantages when 
exercising their leadership roles and responsibili- 
ties (English and Peters 2011). 

It is important to clarify the placement and type 
of power used in organizational relationships. One 
form of power that is based on organizational 
position does carry legitimate privileges to make 
decisions on the basis of having authority. Orga- 
nizational authority, however, is not absolute and 
is subject to modification based on whether the 
power is defined through bylaws, an employment 
contract, or a result of the personality of individ- 
uals in charge of the organization. A board of 
directors, for example, has the positional power 
and authority to force a change in the decisions 
promulgated by its executive director. Undoing 
the decisions made by a founding executive direc- 
tor is a complex process, and the challenge and 
hardship of social interactions that occur in the 
boardroom between the board and executive 
director often make the attempt to change a deci- 
sion a futile attempt. In other words, sometimes a 
decision will stand rather than board members go 
through the tension and hostilities of challenging 
the founder. This is an important point because the 
symptoms associated with founder’s syndrome 
may prevail because a board simply chooses to 
avoid a battle with the executive director. This 
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same avoidance dynamic can occur with depart- 
ment and program directors in their reaction to a 
founder’s decision. 

Often, the concept of leadership is defined as 
having power to influence the behavior of others, 
especially followers. Nonetheless, a distinction 
should be made between leadership influence and 
behaviors that are based on organizational political 
performance, euphemistically referred to as Machi- 
avellian. The term Machiavellian is based on the 
writings of an Italian historian and author in the 
sixteenth century. Niccolo Machiavelli authored 
The Prince in 1513 and characterized certain 
unprincipled political behavior as devious, deceit- 
ful, and abusive use of positional power. The power 
that comes from being a leader is a result of the 
followers’ beliefs in the person. Followers gener- 
ally feel respected and believe in the vision of their 
leader. Should followers withdraw their support, 
the leader would not have influence over them. In 
contrast, the use of Machiavellian power creates 
followership and compliance in response to feel- 
ings of fear and intimidation and not from follow- 
ership based on a shared vision and respect for the 
leader. A famous sixteenth century quote from The 
Prince (Machiavelli 1532/1992) exemplifies the 
tone of unprincipled behavior sometimes attributed 
to founders with founder’s syndrome: “it is much 
safer to be feared than loved because ... love is 
preserved by the link of obligation which, owing to 
the baseness of men, is broken at every opportunity 
for their advantage; but fear preserves you by a 
dread of punishment which never fails” (p. 68). 

Consequently, a founder’s behaviors that are 
associated with the term founder’s syndrome are 
often characterized as being heavy-handed, hav- 
ing questionable motives and dubious objectives. 
Also, founders with this associated syndrome are 
reported to have a lack of interest in consensus 
building or balancing and sharing power. Instead, 
founders tend to dominate and control the direc- 
tion of the organization they started. 

There are other founder characteristics or 
trends that were noted by Block and Rosenberg 
(2002). Contrary to best governing practices, non- 
profit organizations that are managed or governed 
by its founder are less likely to have terms of 
service for its board members that were selected 
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by the founder. The founder’s objective would be 
to maintain his/her supporters as long as feasible. 
Power is also demonstrated through the focal 
point of board meetings, where the agenda is 
established by a founding executive director. The 
research findings revealed that the founder was 
more likely to review and edit the minutes of prior 
board meetings and thus control the historical and 
official records adopted by the board of directors. 
Study respondents also identified the founding 
executive director to be the most influential per- 
son during a board discussion and capable of 
swaying opinions. One of the more interesting 
and anomalous trends of nonprofit organizations 
that are managed by its founder is the impact on 
the organization’s revenues. The organization’s 
revenues will rise slowly compared to organiza- 
tions managed by non-founders. 

A common complaint among individuals who 
have direct contact with a person or group 
engaged in founder’s syndrome is the oversight 
of people’s work and work styles. Micromanage- 
ment is a form of (unnecessary) supervision in 
which a founder attends to the details of work 
methods and work products of staff members. 
While a founder may communicate their interest 
in helping, the recipient staff generally view the 
behavior as an extreme form of control and 
receive the communication as one in which the 
staff’s knowledge and skills are being challenged. 
Staff that are micromanaged often feel powerless 
to contradict the founder’s style and advice. 

The “victims” of micromanagement view their 
work life and how they are treated much differ- 
ently than a founder’s viewpoint. The founder’s 
micromanagement behaviors are a function of two 
aspects of their human nature. They are overly 
involved because they want their creation to be 
successful. While staff may see the founder as 
spying on them and not trusting them, the founder 
is merely demonstrating a greater need to be 
aware of the organization’s environment and the 
need to control what takes place in that environ- 
ment. In other words, most observers of founder’s 
syndrome do not factor in that the founder, like a 
parent, has more of a personal and emotional stake 
in the success of their creation. Similar to parental 
behavior, some founders have a harder time 
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“letting go” and allowing their brainchild’s direc- 
tion to be influenced by others. 

As the size of a nonprofit organization 
increases and its work becomes more complex, a 
founder may anticipate an increase in organiza- 
tional issues that will require his/her increasing 
need for details to keep tabs on the organization’s 
performance and effectiveness. The reaction of a 
board and staff to this dynamic has a long history 
with theoretical underpinnings. Frederick 
Taylor’s (1911) classic scientific management 
model is premised on a “one best way” approach 
in which the work of staff is accomplished by the 
prescribed directives of managers at the top of the 
organization. In social psychologist Douglas 
McGregor’s (1960) Theory X vs. Theory Y, 
Dr. McGregor distinguishes between two types 
of management styles that are aimed at motivating 
work performance. Theory X is similar in theme 
of Taylor’s. In this model, managers are generally 
of the opinion that individuals do not want to work 
and need to be threatened of a loss of employment. 
Founders are cast into this Theory X because they, 
too, are viewed as an authoritarian rather than as a 
Theory Y participative style manager. These con- 
cepts also apply to founding board members who 
want to micromanage and direct the work of their 
executive director and other key staff. 


Reaction to Founders 

How is it that in the beginning of creating an 
organization, stakeholders such as staff and 
board members want to honor a founder for their 
selfless qualities and later want to suppress the 
founder and remove him/her from the organiza- 
tion, including barring the individual from 
interacting with individuals they had working 
relationships for years, even decades? 

The reaction of board members and/or staff in 
response to founder’s syndrome is a related type 
of syndrome that has not been tested empirically; 
it remains a theoretical idea that is labeled “Foun- 
der’s Transformational Reaction Syndrome” 
(Block 2016). 

The first premise is that founder’s syndrome 
cannot occur in isolation. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion with just the founder and no employees or 
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volunteers cannot engage in founder’s syndrome. 
For founder’s syndrome to occur, there must be an 
application of social exchange theory and social 
systems theory. Social exchange theory concerns 
interactions between individuals that lead to some 
form of interdependent obligations (Cropanzano 
and Mitchell 2005). Social systems theory 
explains the effect of human interaction as 
having some form of cause and effect (Hendry 
and Seidl 2003). 

In the field of psychology, there are well- 
defined defense mechanisms employed on con- 
scious or unconscious levels as a way of pro- 
tecting oneself from others who hold certain 
influence. One defense mechanism is known as 
reaction formation. The basis for reaction forma- 
tion behaviors may have different roots, but the 
phenomena are consistent. Individuals will sup- 
press their real feelings and opinions and adopt 
an opposite reaction. A person could tell an 
individual how much they like and respect 
them, but actually they dislike the individual 
and disapprove of them. A program director 
might, for example, inform the executive direc- 
tor that if she/he ever left the company, they 
would also resign. In reality, they have no inten- 
tion of giving up their job and will not follow 
through on their statement. 

Rationalization is a common defense mechanism 
whereby an individual convinces themselves that 
some unacceptable behavior or ill-thought is justi- 
fied. A board member who does not respect their 
executive director might tell other board members 
that the executive director seems to dominate board 
meeting discussions and therefore she/he is not the 
most effective or respectful executive director. Dis- 
placement is when an individual targets their 
thoughts and behaviors on to a person other than 
the individual of their true dislike. Consequently, a 
board member may engage in a dispute with another 
board member because it is safer than engaging in a 
dispute with the founder. There are several other 
psychological defense mechanisms all designed to 
protect oneself through masking intent. 

The theory of Founder’s Transformational 
Reaction Syndrome occurs when individuals 
begin to drop their defenses and over some 
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course of time collectively begin to discuss their 
true feelings about a founder. This is the phase in 
which staff or board members move from admi- 
ration for the founder to feelings of disdain for 
the founder. In order to justify the change in 
behaviors and attitudes toward the founders, 
individuals first eliminate the defense mecha- 
nism that has masked their true feelings toward 
the founder. Giving up a defense mechanism is 
substituted by another defense mechanism in 
order to rationalize their change of opinion. 
When several key staff or key board members 
begin to reduce their reaction formation defen- 
siveness, then they begin on a track of delibera- 
tive discussions about their concerns about the 
founder. Such meetings can be formal or infor- 
mal but almost always take place without the 
knowledge of the founder. The more frequency 
of the meetings and the involvement of key 
individuals lead the participants to engage in 
disparaging remarks about the founder. Eventu- 
ally, staff and/or board work in concert to plan 
strategies to liberate themselves from the foun- 
der’s influence, control, and power. 

The manner in which the issues raised by the 
non-founders with the founder will influence the 
type of behavioral response from the founder. 
Consequently, some reactions can be extreme 
(see Block 2004). In other situations, discussions 
about celebrating the work of the founder and 
announcing a retirement can lead to more positive 
outcomes for all parties and support a transitional 
change in leadership. If the board is attempting to 
push the founding executive director out of the 
organization, a threat of legal action or filing a 
lawsuit against the board of directors is the likely 
reaction by the founder. 

Whether we agree with the characterization or 
not, there are in fact different value-based stan- 
dards that society applies to nonprofit organiza- 
tions and the people who are responsible for 
running them. Consequently, over time the inde- 
pendent behaviors of a founder are reevaluated 
from once having the spirit of a pioneer to becom- 
ing a megalomaniac that should be relieved of 
his/her duties as the founding executive director 
or founding board chair. 
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Indeed, every founder and organization has its 
own idiosyncratic characteristics, structures, and 
procedures for the level of involvement of the 
founder and other leadership. The degree of cen- 
trality and hierarchy varies significantly, too. 
Management of founder-led nonprofit organiza- 
tions seems to be particularly demanding as a 
result of the defense mechanisms addressed ear- 
lier. Individuals may not be aware of their meta- 
messages when conversing with a founder. Com- 
munications at the content level may not match 
the meta-messages or nonverbal cues. 

As well, board members and key staff may have 
ideological differences about direction and mission 
of the organization, impacting their discourse and 
sharing of strategic ideas. The symptoms of the 
nonprofit’s dysfunction can be mischaracterized 
as board member or staff apathy and indecision. 
Since nonprofit organizations are the creation of 
people who bring in others to help share a common 
bond of interest, the source of success or failure 
resides with individuals in decision-making posi- 
tions or hold positions of influence. In other words, 
organizational effectiveness, internal efficiencies, 
or dysfunctions are the by-products of human 
behavior within the nonprofit entity. 

Since founder’s syndrome is not evident in 
every founder-led organization, we can observe 
behavioral differences among nonprofit organiza- 
tions. For example, we can point to problematic 
communication styles and faulty decision-making 
models as fundamental elements contributing to 
unsatisfactory outcomes that contribute to foun- 
der’s syndrome. Given the fact that most individ- 
uals engaged in organizational life have not been 
trained in decision-making, change management, 
or problem resolution, founder’s syndrome is not 
predictable or omnipresent. 

It is likely, however, that through keen obser- 
vation, some manifestations of founder’s syn- 
drome can be identified in every organization in 
which the founder is involved. Evidence or sym- 
bols of founder’s syndrome might appear during 
verbal exchanges that occur in the boardroom or 
between paid staff triggered by interdependence 
of position, status, unreachable goals, or obstruc- 
tive stalemates. Some of the causes for founder 
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dysfunctions are a result of having no immediate 
social repercussions. It is the individualism of the 
founder that bolsters problems or is accused of 
exacerbating issues, but the founder’ contribution 
to the dysfunction may be a reaction to the unity of 
board and staff whose support changes through 
Founder’s Transformational Reaction Syndrome, 
thus undermining what the founder believed was 
once a unified board and staff. 


Conclusion 


Founders are risk takers with a high need to suc- 
ceed after creating a nonprofit organization. In 
some situations, a founder’s behavior is character- 
ized as overbearing and even heavy-handed. On 
one hand, it is possible that the officious behavior is 
personality driven. On the other hand, the behavior 
may be the result of a founder who asserts and 
defends his or her ideology that prompted the 
founding of the nonprofit organization. 

It may also be the case that being a visionary 
does not equate to being a knowledgeable and 
effective manager. When a board, staff, or funders 
begin to challenge the direction or decisions of the 
founder, some founders may feel threatened. 
Rather than explore the criticisms, a founder may 
become discouraged and try to defend his or her 
decisions. The receiver of the founder’s commu- 
nications may interpret the founder’s defensive 
response as self-centered, unreasonable, and a 
display of unwillingness to tolerate a participative 
organizational environment. 

More attention should be given to the interac- 
tional behaviors of the founder, staff, and board 
members to truly understand the root causes of 
founder’s syndrome in nonprofit organizations. 
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Synonyms 

Due process clause; Suffrage; Voting rights; Wel- 
fare policy; Welfare state; Social welfare policy 
Definition 


Due process is the right to a fair hearing before 
being deprived of life, liberty, or property. 


Fourteenth Amendment, Voting Rights, and Social Policy 


The 14th Amendment is an amendment to the 
US Constitution which guarantees citizenship, 
due process, and equal protection under the law. 

Voting rights is the right granted to citizens in a 
country or jurisdiction to have unobstructed access 
to and participate in electing political leaders. 

Social policy is a broad set of policies designed to 
ensure that individuals have access to basic needs 
such as food, clothing, housing, employment and 
education, and opportunity for self-determination. 


Introduction 


Adopted in July 1776, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was the first consensus statement on the 
belief in the intrinsic value and equality of all 
human beings. The words in the Declaration of 
Independence represent values that are espoused 
by democracies worldwide. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, — That whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
affect their safety and happiness. 


For years, the Declaration of Independence 
was an empty promise as a large portion of the 
population of the United States were held in ser- 
vitude and bondage. Women and Blacks were 
denied these unalienable rights without the ability 
to hold government accountable for its actions. “A 
key characteristic of a democracy is the continued 
responsiveness of the government to the prefer- 
ences of its citizens, considered as political 
equals” (Dahl 1971, p. 1). V. O. Key stated it 
best “Unless the masses views have some place 
in the shaping of policy, all the talk about democ- 
racy 1s nonsense” (Key 1961, 7). The ratification 
of the 14th Amendment to the US Constitution 
institutionalized the inalienable rights described 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
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Fourteenth Amendment to the US 
Constitution 


The 14th Amendment to the US Constitution was 
ratified on July 9, 1868. The Amendment contains 
four foundational principles on which many of our 
personal freedoms and rights are derived. First, 
the 14th Amendment validated the right to state 
and federal citizenship for any person born or 
naturalized in the United States including newly 
freed slaves. Second, it protects individual rights 
across state lines. Third, it prohibits states from 
arbitrarily taking an individual’s life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. Finally, 
it guarantees all persons equal protection under 
the law. 

A major strength of the 14th Amendment is its 
explicit inclusion of states in the prohibitive 
behavior which has provided the legal premise to 
expand the civil liberties and rights to all Ameri- 
cans in such areas as civil rights, voting rights, 
gun-control policies, substance-control regula- 
tion, gay marriage, and property regulation. The 
US Supreme Court rulings in these areas over time 
have operationalized the specific rights inherent in 
the guaranteed due process protection of life, lib- 
erty, and property (Calabresi and Vickery 2015). 

The 14th Amendment, Bill of Rights, and the 
Declaration of Independence are products of John 
Locke’s natural rights theory. According to 
Locke’s theory, natural rights are supreme, are 
not subordinate to laws or customs, and cannot 
be taken away. It is in this context that the 14th 
Amendment is widely interpreted to grant civil 
and political rights to minorities (Calabresi and 
Vickery 2015). 


Voting Rights 


In 1964, the 24th Amendment to the US Consti- 
tution made poll taxes illegal in federal elections. 
The 24th Amendment created additional legal 
foundations for the push for voting rights for 
African-Americans. The Voting Rights Act was 
signed into law on August 6, 1965 as a remedy to 
egregious discriminatory voting laws and prac- 
tices impinging the rights of African-Americans 
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guaranteed in the 15th Amendment to the US 
Constitution. There were two primary foci of the 
Act: (1) the prohibition of any test or device or 
disenfranchising measures that would obstruct 
access to the ballot and (2) to protect the strength 
of the minority vote by preventing states and local 
municipalities from employing devices or strate- 
gies that would prevent them from electing candi- 
dates of their choice. In 2015, we celebrated the 
50th anniversary of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

The Voting Rights Act contains both perma- 
nent and temporary provisions. Temporary pro- 
visions must be reviewed by US Supreme Court 
and reauthorized as a continued necessity. Tem- 
porary provisions in the Act are found in Sections 
4 through 9, Section 13, and Section 203. 
Section 4 provides the formula to identify juris- 
dictions that must seek preclearance by the US 
Department of Justice for the passage of voting 
laws or changes to existing voting laws as 
required under Section 5 of the Voting Rights 
Act. Section 203 was added in 1975 and provides 
a formula to determine which jurisdictions must 
provide language assistance to English Second 
Language (ESL) minority voters. 

A foundational piece of the Voting Rights Act 
is the Section 4 Coverage formula. The original 
coverage formula to determine which jurisdic- 
tions would fall under Section 5 preclearance 
monitoring by the US Department of Justice was 
based on whether the jurisdiction had utilized a 
test or device as an eligibility requirement or if 
less than 50% of the voting age population was 
registered to vote or voted in the 1964 presidential 
election. The Act was reauthorized in 1970 for 
5 years, 1975 for 7 years, 1982 for 25 years, and 
2006 for 25 years. The 1965 covered states were 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, 40 counties in North Car- 
olina, and 1 county in Arizona. In 1970, the cov- 
erage area expanded to several counties in 
California, New Hampshire, and New York. In 
the 1975 reauthorization, more states were cov- 
ered under the language minority provisions of 
Section 203 which required jurisdictions where 
any one group of minorities represented five per- 
cent of the population and where all election 
material was provided in English to provide 
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language assistance (National Commission on 
the Voting Rights Act 2006). 

The 1982 reauthorization of the Voting Rights 
Acts provided a mechanism for states and local 
jurisdictions to be removed from the Section 5 
preclearance requirements called “bail-out” by 
providing substantive evidence that it had 
refrained from engaging in discriminatory voting 
practices in the 10 years prior to the request. The 
specific criteria that must be met are (1) no literacy 
test or other device, (2) proper preclearance 
received before implementing voting law 
changes, (3) no objections from the Department 
of Justice for proposed voting law changes, (4) no 
rulings for plaintiffs in cases alleging voting dis- 
crimination, (5) no consent decrees or agreements 
because of voting discrimination, (6) no pending 
voting discrimination lawsuits, and (7) no federal 
observers called in to monitor elections at the state 
or local level (National Commission on the Voting 
Rights Act 2006). Research has shown that many 
of the 1965 covered jurisdictions are not able to 
meet the criteria to come from under preclearance 
coverage (Billingsley and Murray 2015). 

There have been a number of lawsuits filed to 
challenge the legality and validity of the Voting 
Rights Act and its implication for state and local 
governments to govern within their jurisdictions. 
Several landmark voting rights cases may be 
instructive to our understanding of minority 
fight to maintain the right to vote after passage 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Allen v. State 
Board of Elections (1969) the question under 
court review centered on what constituted a test 
or device when determining what laws or prac- 
tices required preclearance by the Department of 
Justice. The US District Court ruled that it was 
not unconstitutional for a jurisdiction to require 
that write-in votes be in the voters own handwrit- 
ing and did not require Department of Justice 
preclearance as it was not a “test or device” as 
defined by the Voting Rights Act (https:// 
supreme. justia.com/cases/federal/us/393/544/ 
case.html). However, the US Supreme Court 
expanded the coverage of Section 5 to include 
any mechanism or strategy designed to obstruct 
access or dilute minority voting power. This was 
important as many african-Americans were 
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unable to read or write well. Allen v. State Board 
of Elections was a “landmark case that served as 
the impetus for a series of judicial victories that 
increased Black representation” (Orey 
et al. 2016a, 129—130). In Thornburg v. Gingles 
(1986), the US Supreme Court addressed a major 
weakness in previous ruling in Mobile v. Bolden 
(1980) which placed the burden on plaintiffs to 
prove legislative intent when vote dilution 
occurred by explicitly identifying the steps plain- 
tiffs need to take to win vote dilution cases. Prior 
to the Thornburg ruling, only 21 Blacks had been 
elected to Congress but nearly doubled to 
40 after the ruling (Orey et al. 2016a). 

Unfortunately the gains that Blacks, other peo- 
ple of color, and language minorities have made 
continue to be threatened into the twenty-first 
century. Policies and practices and even rulings 
by the US Supreme Court appear to violate or 
move away from the spirit and legislative intent 
of the Voting Rights Act (Orey et al. 2016a). 

The landmark decision in Shelby v. Holder 
(2013) eroded the fight of nearly 50 years for 
governmental protection of minority rights to 
vote and to elect officials of their choice. Shelby 
County, Alabama, sued the US Attorney General 
asking the Federal District Court to repeal 
Section 4(b) and 5 of the Voting Rights Act declar- 
ing these provisions unconstitutional. Shelby also 
sought a permanent injunction against their 
enforcement. The federal District Court ruled 
against the county and upheld Sections 4 and 
5 of the Voting Rights Act. However, the US 
Supreme Court ruled Section 4 unconstitutional. 
While the Supreme Court did not rule on 
Section 5, striking down Section 4 released the 
covered jurisdiction from having to seek pre- 
clearance of voting laws and made Section 5 inop- 
erable. Individuals and groups may still challenge 
discriminatory voting rights practices under 
Section 2 (Orey et al. 2016b). Tremendous disen- 
franchisement can occur using this reactive versus 
the proactive approach of addressing discrimina- 
tory practices. 

Evidence of the impact of the Shelby ruling 
was felt immediately as a number of states, par- 
ticularly Southern States most of which had pre- 
viously required preclearance, began passing 
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restrictive voter registration laws to include strict 
registration deadlines, limits on early voting, 
photo identification requirements, and racially 
motivated redistricting (McElwee 2015). 
According to the National Conference of State 
Legislatures, 34 states have laws requesting or 
requiring voters to show some form of identifica- 
tion at the polls http://www.ncsl.org/research/elec 
tions-and-campaigns/voter-id.aspx#Lawsineffect. 
Voter identification laws in several states are being 
challenged in federal court. Voter Identification 
laws go back to the 1950s. There has been 
mixed 2016 rulings issued in court cases in 
Ohio, Texas, North Carolina, and Wisconsin. 
The US Supreme Court ruled in favor of Ohio’s 
law to prohibit persons from registering and cast- 
ing early vote at the same time. Challenges to 
Texas, North Carolina, and Wisconsin voter iden- 
tification laws were successful with the Courts 
requiring Texas to develop nondiscriminatory 
processes prior to the November 2016 election, 
overturning of North Carolina Law as it deliber- 
ately targeted African-Americans with express 
purpose of lowering African-American vote, and 
requiring Wisconsin to accept more forms of iden- 
tification for the 2016 election (New York Times, 
July 30, 2016). 

Another area where significant disenfran- 
chisement has occurred is in the criminal justice 
system. While many countries have opted to 
allow prisoners and parolees to vote, the United 
States still prohibits persons who are serving 
prison or jail time for felonies from voting. 
Even after convicted felons have served their 
prison terms, some states permanently prohibit 
them from voting. Since prison population is 
disproportionately people of color, these laws 
have a disparate impact and leave millions 
unable to participate in the cornerstone of 
democracy (McElwee 2015). 


Social Policy 


Entitlements have become a part of the institu- 
tional fabric of modern society. Broadly concep- 
tualized, many sectors of society receive 
entitlements or money from the government to 
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meet public goals. While the focus of entitlements 
is negatively connected to the poor, wealthy indi- 
viduals and businesses have and continue to 
receive entitlements in the form of government 
subsidies, long-term contracts for defense space 
and education, and social security pensions. There 
is widespread support for the above referenced 
entitlements. Entitlements are only viewed nega- 
tively when associated with the poor. Entitlement 
is based on the belief that society or government 
has a responsibility to ensure that individuals have 
the resources they need to meet their basic 
needs — not as charity but as a right. Social rights 
are “the whole range from a modicum of eco- 
nomic welfare and security to the right to share 
to the full in the social heritage and to live the life 
of a civilized being according to the standards 
prevailing in the society” (Orloff 1993, p 306). 

The New Deal was one of the first major efforts 
in the US government’s development of social 
policy to address widespread devastation as a 
result of the Great Depression. The provision of 
social security, unemployment compensation, 
public housing, and other forms of public aid 
were policy interventions aimed at ameliorating 
the effects of abject poverty (Reich 1965). 

The term “welfare state” is the term commonly 
used to categorize the conglomerate of govern- 
mental programs and interventions designed to 
ensure that all citizens have a right to decent and 
healthy living conditions. The philosophy 
undergirding the welfare state is the notion of 
entitlement as a part of the triad of all human 
rights: civil, political, and social (Cox 1998). 
Others have further conceptualized the right to 
welfare benefits as contract between citizens and 
their government in which citizens are obligated 
to meet certain eligibility requirements and the 
government has certain enforcement powers 
(White 2000). “Originally intended to alleviate 
poverty, soften the sharper edges of capitalism 
and stand as the crowning achievement of postwar 
prosperity, the welfare state now suffers criticism 
for fostering dependency, social isolation and the 
breakdown of public morality’(Cox 1998). 

Central to the argument that citizens have a 
right to public assistance are provisions necessary 
to protect those rights. The 14th Amendments due 
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process protection and the contract between ben- 
eficiaries of the welfare state and the government 
have been uneven in terms of distribution of 
power. While the media, non-beneficiaries, and 
the government tend to focus on outlier cases of 
welfare abuses, missing in this discussion is the 
abuse beneficiaries are subjected to in exchange 
for the benefits provided under this social contract. 
The abuse resulting from differences in power run 
antithetical to the original intent of the Social 
Security Act which clearly provides provisions 
for due process rights to beneficiaries to ensure 
opportunity to acquire benefits and recourse when 
they believe they have been treated unfairly. 

Almost since the institution of social welfare, 
there have been rumblings about perceived abuses 
and a need for reform. While welfare reform has 
been framed as a remedy to address fraud, waste, 
and abuse, it is ultimately about who is deserving 
of government assistance and if deserving, how 
much and under what conditions. In other words, 
welfare reform is about whether public sector or 
private sector solutions are appropriate to address 
a host of social ills such as poverty, education, 
health, and employment (Cox 1998). 

A major piece of US federal welfare reform 
legislation is the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 
(P.L. 104-193) passed as an bipartisan effort 
under President Bill Clinton. The cornerstone of 
the legislation is its goal to align the program 
with its original intent for time-limited assistance 
by moving beneficiaries to permanent employ- 
ment. However, its implementation is fraught 
with problems and is not the panacea many had 
hoped. 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Oppor- 
tunity Reconciliation Act and other prior benefit 
requirements have created provisions that raise 
concerns regarding their unconstitutionality in 
terms of possible violations of civil liberties of 
welfare beneficiaries. Although, the US Supreme 
Court in Goldberg v. Kelly (1970) ruled that wel- 
fare beneficiaries have a right to due process 
established by the 14 Amendment, many welfare 
recipients are denied without due process. Major 
areas of constitution rights violations cited in the 
literature are (1) denial benefits to parents who 
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conceive additional children while receiving ben- 
efits. Some suggest that there is no difference 
between providing extra benefits to poor families 
and middle class who receive income support 
through tax deductions: (2) coercing poor 
women to give up their rights to procreate through 
the use of invasive long-term contraceptives in 
exchange for benefits eligibility (Albiston 1994) 
and (3) forcing teens to live with their parents to 
receive benefits. 


Globalization and Social Policy 


Globalization originated as a private sector term 
used to describe how communication technology 
aided the management of production and transport 
systems technology across global borders. The 
meaning of globalization evolved to describe the 
“increasing interconnection of economic, social, 
ecological, technological, economic, political, 
and cultural systems throughout the world” 
(Yeates 2007). Social policy is often viewed in 
isolation without respect for its permeability 
across national boundaries. There is a global inter- 
connectedness between what happens in the 
United States and policy interventions and out- 
comes in other countries. Conceptualizing social 
policy in a global context fosters dialogue, crea- 
tivity, and innovation to address a multiplicity of 
complex health and social welfare issues of inter- 
national salience. 


Social Policy and Political 
Representativeness 


The security and stability of a democracy is predi- 
cated on the broad participation and continued sup- 
port of the democratic principles espoused by the 
democracy. “In order for the democracy to remain 
secure and stable, each new generation of citizens 
must believe in the system and believe that it works 
for people like them and voting provides a barom- 
eter of the public’s trust in the political process and 
in government” (Flanagan and Faison 2001, page 
4). Minority and poor voters learn early on that they 
don’t matter and as a result often don’t believe in 
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the power of their vote to effect change. Conserva- 
tive policy interventions often confirm their belief 
about their place in society. 

Several studies suggest that the political pref- 
erences and opinions of low-income voters are 
often not reflected in the voting behavior of their 
elected representatives (Bartels 2006; Ellis 2012) 
and that the policies passed are more reflective of 
the preferences of the more affluent (Gilens 2005). 
While eligibility for most social welfare benefits is 
means-tested, racialization of social policy issues 
overshadows good public policy even in pro- 
grams where racial minorities are not the greatest 
consumer of services. Beneficiaries of social wel- 
fare policy are racially and ethnically stereotyped 
which leads to the introduction and support of 
policies align with the parties predisposed 
belief about who deserves to receive public assis- 
tance or affirmative action (Hussey and Pearson- 
Merkowitz 2013). 

Voter turnout impacts policy outcomes, particu- 
larly in terms of social policy and welfare policies. 
A study on voter turnout rates found that when 
low-income voters had a strong presence at the 
polls similar to their upper class counterparts, leg- 
islative bodies at the state level were less inclined to 
adopt strict welfare eligibility requirements (Avery 
and Peffley 2005). A decline in voter turnout by 
low-income voters has an adverse impact on their 
ability to voice their preferences on policy issues. 
Highton and Wolfinger (2001) conducted a study 
on nonvoters preferences and only found modest 
gains in public policy outcomes from higher voter 
turnout. A more recent study was conducted to 
understand economic bias in voting behavior of 
the 110th US House of Representatives supported 
earlier research findings that voters are more likely 
to have their policy preferences addressed than 
nonvoters and that the representatives of less afflu- 
ent voters less likely to vote for issues that are in 
their best interest (Ellis 2012). 

While voter turnout is important in elections 
at all levels of government, its impact is most 
acutely felt in local elections. Due to the low 
concentration of minority populations in many 
cities, increased voter turnout of Latino, Asian- 
American, or African-American may not result 
in parity in representation on city councils 
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(Hajnal and Trounstine 2005). Elections are not 
only about racial, ethnic, and diversity represen- 
tation but also about who gets to determine the 
allocation or reallocations of goods and services. 
High-stake redistributive outcomes often result 
in minority populations’ inability to elect repre- 
sentatives even when they constitute the major- 
ity population (Hajnal and Trounstine 2005). 


Conclusion 


Suffrage is defining characteristic of modern 
democracies. Lockean Natural Rights theory both 
highlight the importance of every citizen having 
inalienable rights which have been validated to 
case law. Women and people of color in the United 
States fought hard to gain the right to vote and are 
still fighting to retain this right. Voting is more than 
electing persons to office; it is determining the 
content of public policy and determining the allo- 
cation of resources, goods, and services and is a 
badge of citizenship. The 14th Amendment is one 
of the most significant amendments and evidence 
by its use to secure and clarify the right to life, 
liberty, and property. Political representation 1s 
important in terms of social policy and is the area 
where the impacts of policy outcomes are most 
acutely felt. Research has confirmed that too 
many voices are not being heard because they 
either voluntarily remain silent by not voting or 
modern-day voting policies take away their voice 
through stringent federal and state temporary or 
permanent disenfranchisement of convicted felons. 
Evidence suggests that mobilizing low-income 
voters should be the next area of focus in the voting 
rights battle since voting practices of elected offi- 
cials has been found to be inextricably linked to 
those groups with high voter turnout. Also, 
low-income voters could vote their policy prefer- 
ences by withholding their vote from candidates 
who don’t vote in their best interest. Finally, attacks 
on the voting rights act particularly in terms of 
Shelby v. Holder and modern-day tests and devices 
such stringent voter ID Laws, and other strategies 
to compress voter turnout could set voting rights 
accomplishments back decades. (See Billingsley 
and Murray 2015) 


Fourteenth Amendment, Voting Rights, and Social Policy 
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Synonyms 


Framework agreement; Framework contract 


Definition 


A framework agreement is a general term for 
procurement agreements with supplier(s) that set 
out terms and conditions that allow public bodies 
to order goods or services throughout the term of 
the agreement for the repetitive purchases under 
the terms and conditions specified in that frame- 
work agreement (Shakya 2013). 


Introduction 


Procurement entities need to procure goods, 
works, and/or services very frequently to achieve 
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the organizational, project, or national develop- 
ment objectives. More often similar items are 
procured in repetitive manner following the tradi- 
tional procurement methods and processes, which 
consequently involves more time and more bid- 
ding process costs. Framework agreement is one 
of the most popular procurement methods in the 
modern procurement practices for procuring such 
repetitive purchases. Framework agreement pro- 
cedures are often used to procure the goods, works, 
and services for which a procuring entity has a 
need over a period of time or at a time in the future, 
but does not know the exact quantities, nature, or 
timing of its requirements. For an example, a pro- 
ject procures office supplies more than one time 
during the same fiscal year due to unpredictable 
consumption of those items. Every time a procur- 
ing entity has to go for the procurement process 
spending more time and money on the process. 
Example also includes commodity-type goods 
purchases, such as stationery, spare parts of equip- 
ment, information and communication technology 
supplies and maintenance, road maintenance ser- 
vices, security services, cleaning services, where 
the market may be highly competitive and where 
there will normally be regular or repeat purchases 
for which quantities may vary. This is also suitable 
for the purchase of items whose need is expected to 
arise in the future on an urgent or emergency basis, 
such as medicines, emergency response services, 
etc. This type of agreement can also be considered 
as a Suitable method, where surety of supply is 
highly required like in the case of specialized 
items requiring a dedicated production line. 

Framework agreements can strengthen gover- 
nance. They facilitate procurement planning 
because the time to acquisition is minimal, procure- 
ment processes are greatly simplified, and costs 
may be largely known in advance. Framework 
agreements also partly address weaknesses in 
capacity found in numerous jurisdictions 
(Schapper et al. 2011). Albano et al. (2010) 
recognized framework agreement as potentially 
effective and innovative purchasing arrangements, 
allowing public agencies — both at central and 
local level — to aggregate demand and streamline 
procurement processes, while keeping some 
degrees of contract flexibility. 
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Sound public procurement systems aim at 
achieving good governance and value for money. 
Cost control, avoiding abuse, and corruption are 
therefore a key aspect of any public procurement 
system as a whole. Indeed, governments are 
increasingly urged to cut public spending, and 
public spending on goods, works, and services is 
the target of cost-controlling government policies. 
This is very often done by rationalizing public 
expenditure on goods, works, and services, which 
account for a considerable proportion of GDP — the 
OECD estimates from 13—20% worldwide. 

Recent developments in public sector procure- 
ment have raised questions about the extent to which 
requirements of procuring entities or within the large 
agency should be pooled and let fewer and larger 
contracts. The efficiency agenda is driving the 
efforts towards reducing procurement costs, making 
use of combined influence as buyers and achieving 
economies of scale. Albano (2013) recognized that 
demand aggregation is an effective way to stream- 
line procurement process and reduce purchasing 
costs by exploiting the public buyer’s higher 
bargaining power. By replacing several indepen- 
dently run processes, centralization helps standard- 
ize the “procurement language” — as competing 
firms interact with one rather than many public 
authorities — while leading to a progressive reduction 
of the variety of technical specifications set by pur- 
chasing bodies, thus reducing firms’ participation 
costs. This is why, all over the world, governments 
have encouraged aggregated purchasing, and some 
have entrusted a governmental agency/body to 
implement centralized purchasing strategies. The 
Government Procurement Service in the UK, GSA 
in the US, PPS in South Korea, ChileCompra in 
Chile, Hansel in Finland, BBG in Austria, the 
recently created ESPAP in Portugal, and Consip in 
Italy are just some examples of this type of agency/ 
body. 


Definitions and Variations of Use 


Under international regulation and practice, several 
broad definitions of framework agreements can be 
identified, with some common and some different 
characteristics. In many countries the expressions 
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“framework agreement” and “framework contract” 
are used almost interchangeably both at the regu- 
latory and the practice level, although legal impli- 
cation of “framework contract’ is different than 
“framework agreement.” The terminology has 
also referred to framework contracts, common 
use agreements/contracts, long-term agreements, 
standing offers, rate contracts, parallel rate con- 
tracts, dynamic purchasing, panel contracts, 
draw-down contracts, pooled procurement, IDIQ 
(Indefinite Delivery/Indefinite Quantity) contracts, 
Multiple Awards Schedule (MAS), multiuse lists, 
standing offer arrangements, transversal contracts, 
cooperative contracts, and so on. 

A framework agreement is an arrangement for 
the anticipated supply of goods or services over a 
specified period of time. A framework agreement 
is used in the case of repetitive purchases where 
there is no guaranteed volume or value of busi- 
ness. The agreement sets out the terms applicable 
to the contracts formed at the call-off stage, i.e., 
when an order is placed. If all terms are fully 
specified then it is defined as a framework con- 
tract. Where a secondary process is required to 
finalize specifications and make a selection, then it 
is a framework agreement. 

United Nations Commission on International 
Trade Law (UNCITRAL) defines framework 
agreements as a transaction to secure the supply of 
a product or service over a period of time (periodic/ 
recurrent purchase arrangement, periodic require- 
ments arrangement, and periodic supply vehicle; 
UNCITRAL 2008). 

European Union defines framework agreement 
as an agreement between one or more contracting 
authorities and one or more economic operators, 
the purpose of which is to establish the terms 
governing contracts to be awarded during a 
given period, in particular with regard to price 
and, where appropriate, the quantities envisaged 
(European Union 2004). 


Classification of Framework Agreement 
and Contracts 


A framework agreement is legally binding both 
parties and can be entered into: 


Framework Agreement 


e Between a leading agency (contracting author- 
ity) and one supplier 

e Between a leading agency (contracting author- 
ity) and more than one supplier 


A framework contract based on the 
framework agreement is legally binding the pro- 
curing entity and the suppliers and can be entered 
into: 


e Between one or more procuring entity and one 
supplier 

e Between one or more procuring entity and 
more than one supplier 


Advantages of Using the Framework 
Agreement 


e Facilitate procurement planning: 
e Facilitates to aggregate demands 
e Meeting the needs of the procuring entities 
in a short time 
e Procurement processes are greatly simplified 
e Costs are largely known in advance 
e Partly address weakness in capacity of 
procurement 
e Frameworks facilitate enhance planning of 
program expenditures 
e Lower contract prices and improved quality 
and reliability: 
e Consolidation of demand and returns to 
scale for manufacturing 
e Greater volumes and certainty for suppliers 
improves inventory planning 


e Reduced costs of process and contract 
management: 

e Fast and flexible award of subsequent 
contracts 


e Minimizing administrative costs for the orga- 
nization of a new procurement procedure 

e Many purchase orders from the one contract 
process 

e Just-in-time purchasing 

e Reduced costs of contract management 

e Efficient emergency operations: 

e Immediate access to related goods and 

Services 
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e Automatic recognition of prior expenditure 

e Competitive prices 

e Guarantee of service 

e Efficient use of scarce capacity: 

e One agency creates a framework agreement 
that other agencies purchase from that 
agreement without conducting a procure- 
ment process of their own and thereby sig- 
nificantly extending the effectiveness of 
existing procurement capacity. 

e Enhanced governance: 

e The elements of consolidation of common 
procurement implicit with framework 
agreements allow for considerably stronger 
governance controls and oversight, and 
reductions of discretion. 

e Standardization of process implicit 
within framework agreements strengthens 
the potential for technological applications 
with multiple benefits in terms of 
oversight, management information, and 
efficiency. 


Applicability of Framework Agreements 


A framework agreement can be especially rele- 
vant when: 


e There is frequent reordering based on the same 
(or similar) set of specifications. 

e The volume required cannot be precisely 
predicted. 

e The required delivery dates cannot be precisely 
predicted. 

e Procuring entities across the government are 
acquiring the same supplies at different price 
rates. 

e Aggregating the demand from procuring enti- 
ties will lead to significant volume discounts. 

e Small procuring entities lack the capacity to 
arrange and manage their contracts. 

e Crisis planning (such as for natural disasters) 
cannot accommodate the time required for tra- 
ditional processes. 

e No single supplier is considered to have suffi- 
cient capacity. 
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Examples of contracts that can be assigned 
based on a framework agreement: 


e Supply: Equipment, road signs, personal pro- 
tective equipment and work, uniforms, school 
books, office supplies, IT supplies, computers, 
food, medicines, medical supplies 

e Services: Maintenance, building maintenance 
specialist services, banking, air transport ser- 
vices, insurance services, mobile maintenance/ 
maintenance of IT equipment 

e Work: Black topping the streets, painting, 
plastering, excavation, building identical exe- 
cution units (1.e., gas station, service center, 


garages, gyms) 


Framework agreement can be used to cover all 
types of supplies services or works necessary for 
procuring entities. 

The framework agreement cannot be misused 
or improperly used by the procuring entities in 
order to prevent, restrict, or distort competition. 
Thus, artificial grouping of items or services from 
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different areas within a single framework agree- 
ment, which under normal conditions cannot be 
purchased together, can create confusion for sup- 
pliers of the procurement items and purpose of the 
framework agreement, with the effect of depriva- 
tion procuring entities to get the best deals. 


Stages of Framework Agreement 
Process 


In broader sense, a framework agreement has two 
phases as illustrated in Fig. 1: 


1. Establishment of the framework agreement, 
which usually follows open, restricted, 
RFP-based negotiations or other competitive 
procedures to establish the framework agree- 
ment with one or more suppliers. 

2. Awarding specific contracts where procuring 
entities can place orders to the lowest evaluated 
supplier or carry out subsequent mini- 
competition if not all the terms were laid 
down precisely in the original agreement. 


Stages of Framework Agreement Process 





Lead Agency 
Suppliers 


Only One Supplier 
Place 
Order 


Accept/ 
Reject 
Order 


Within FA Terms 


PDE 


Supplier 


Supplier 


Open, Restricted or RFP 
procedure concluding to the 
establishment of a FA 


Establishment of FA 


More than One Supplier 


Mini-Competition 





Place Order 
to L1 


Invite all 
participating 


Accept/ — 
Reject 
Order 


Supplier _ 


Cascade through the L2, L3, .., 
until the order is accepted by 


| Supplier. 


| 
Ss” r 





Framework Agreement, Fig. 1 Stages of framework agreement 
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Lead agency is responsible for the Framework 
Agreement, but following the principle of trans- 
parency, the procuring entities (PEs) or procuring 
and disposal entities (PDEs) that are party to the 
agreement and consequently are allowed to make 
contract-orders must be listed in the notices, in the 
contract documents, and in the framework agree- 
ments. All suppliers that are part of the agreement 
must be listed in the agreement. 


Estimated Value 


The estimated value of the framework agreement 
is the maximum estimated value of all subsequent 
contracts expected to be awarded based on that 
framework agreement. 

When the framework agreement is to be con- 
cluded by a lead agency (LA) or a contracting 
authority on behalf of a number of procuring 
entities, the estimated value is calculated taking 
into consideration all of the subsequent contracts, 
which are expected to be awarded based on that 
framework agreement by all entities covered by 
the framework agreement. 

In estimating the value of the framework agree- 
ment, the lead agency and procuring entity will 
consider: 


e Frequency of subsequent contract award 

e Minimum and maximum quantities that could 
be subject to one of the subsequent contract to 
be awarded during the framework agreement 

e Minimum and maximum quantities that may be 
required throughout the framework agreement 


The procuring entities shall specify in the frame- 
work agreement notice and tender documentation 
with estimated information on minimum/maximum 
quantities of the framework agreement and subse- 
quent contracts. 


Framework Agreement Procedure 
Requirements of the Invitation to Bid 


The framework agreement (FA) notice shall 
contain all necessary information to allow 
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bidders to decide whether or not to participate 
in the award procedures. This information shall 
include the name and address of the lead agency 
and responsible person/s for the procedure; the 
items to be procured, reference to the procure- 
ment procedure; the estimated budget and the 
duration of the agreement; short description of 
the procurement and/or lots if used; qualifica- 
tion requirements with regard to legal, 
economic-financial, and technical capacities; 
awarding criteria; terms of the framework agree- 
ment; the place, methods, and cost for receiving 
bidding documents; the place, date, and time for 
submitting the tender and the place, date and 
time for submission and opening of the bids; 
the language/languages of offers and docu- 
ments; any other additional information consid- 
ered useful for the framework agreement as well 
as subsequent specific contracts by procuring 
entities. The framework agreement fixes the 
possible maximal prices for each item and the 
minimal technical specifications as well as the 
minimal delivery terms and warranty condi- 
tions. These facts allow suppliers to reduce the 
prices in order to make their proposal more 
attractive to buyers. 

The lead agency (LA) prepares and publishes 
the public announcements. 

The announcement of the winner from the 
framework agreement must contain: the procure- 
ment method reference, the correct name and 
address of the supplier/suppliers who are selected 
for the framework agreement; the description of 
the works/goods/services to be purchased; the 
duration of the framework agreement. Publishing 
the information of the awarded agreement will 
be as per the provision set out by the act and 
regulations. 


Award of Framework Agreement 


To conclude a framework agreement, the lead 
agency can use the open, restricted, or RFP pro- 
cedure. The supplier(s) to the framework agree- 
ment shall be chosen by the lead agency with 
reference to the bid, which meets the qualification 
criteria and is the responsive offer with the lowest 
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evaluated value. All procuring entities and sup- 
pliers that are part of the agreement must be listed 
in the agreement. 

The procuring entities, which are not listed, 
are not allowed to use a framework agreement. 
In addition, it is not allowed to accept other 
Suppliers in the agreement after the completion 
of the procurement process. 

Offers should be assessed on technical and 
economic ground. Framework agreements are 
more efficiently managed if used e-Procurement 
Systems. In cases of e-Framework Agreement 
awarding procedures, the system should automat- 
ically manage the data, evaluations, and generate 
respective reports with the comments by different 
committees involved during the evaluation and 
notifying the bidders electronically. After compar- 
ing and evaluating bids, contracting authority 
identify the successful bid. 


Award of Contracts Under Framework 
Agreement 


When awarding subsequent contracts, under 
framework agreements, procuring entities do not 
have to go through the full procedural steps 
again so long as the rules were followed appropri- 
ately in the setting up of the framework agree- 
ments themselves. 

The length of subsequent contracts, under a 
framework agreement, can be of varied lengths. 
For example, subsequent contracts for consul- 
tancy services might be for 3, 6, or 12 months 
or longer. It may be the case, as a result, that 
subsequent contracts extend beyond the stipu- 
lated term of the framework itself. However, 
this should be done according to the act and 
regulations. 

For example, it would be difficult to justify 
conclusion of 12-month subsequent contracts, 
right before the end of the life of the framework 
itself, where the normal pattern is to conclude 
similar contracts, for instance, for a month or 
so. The length of subsequent contracts, as with 
other contracts, should be appropriate to the pur- 
chases in question and should reflect value for 
money considerations. 
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Framework Agreement Concluded with 
One Supplier 


Where there is a single supplier, the users place 
orders as required at the terms agreed under the 
framework agreement. An example of this type of 
framework would be for the provision of office 
stationery. A framework agreement is concluded 
with a single supplier, and contracts based on 
that agreement should be awarded within the 
limits of the terms laid down in the framework 
agreement. For the award of these contracts, pro- 
curing entities communicate in writing with the 
supplier, party to the framework agreement, with 
purchase order (PO) contract specifying the quan- 
tity, scope, and delivery details requesting it to 
submit its bid in accordance with the requests, 
and sign the contract for that particular supply. 

It is the same principle as that applying to a 
normal contract, except that, with a framework 
agreement, there will be an interval between the 
awarding of the framework itself and the subse- 
quent contracts of the goods, works, or services 
under it. There can be no substantive change to the 
specification or the terms and conditions agreed at 
the time that the framework is awarded. 

Contracts based on framework agreements 
signed with only a supplier must be awarded 
within the limits and conditions provided in the 
framework agreement. No fundamental changes 
to the conditions can be made to contracts based 
on the framework agreement, as this would be 
considered a violation of the framework agree- 
ment. A supplier may be required to prepare 
their bid, concerning only those conditions that 
do not have a significant impact on the conditions 
initially agreed upon in the framework agreement. 

If the needs of the procuring entities differ in a 
fundamental way, then the procuring entity must 
procure it through a new framework agreement 
arrangement. 


Framework Agreement Concluded with 
More than One Supplier 


Framework agreements with several suppliers 
should be signed with at least three suppliers, if 
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there are three suppliers meeting all the selection 
criteria and have an acceptable offer. If that is not 
the case, the lead agency may sign framework 
agreements with those suppliers that have met all 
the criteria, even if there are only two of them. 
Number of suppliers’ selection depends on the 
volume of supplies, number of participating pro- 
curing entities, capacity of each of the selected 
suppliers to supply the desired volume, nature of 
item, total contract amount, duration of frame- 
work agreement, etc. 

Usually, when the leading agency concludes a 
framework agreement with several lowest evalu- 
ated suppliers ranked as L1, L2, L3, L4, etc., their 
number cannot be less than 3, provided that there 
are a sufficient number of qualified suppliers. This 
rule applies regardless of the procedure chosen for 
the framework agreements. 

Where frameworks, for the same goods, works, 
or services, are awarded to several providers, there 
are two possible options for awarding subsequent 
contracts under the framework. 


Option One: Cascading down the Ladder 
Apply the terms of the framework agreement 
where the terms laid down in the framework 
agreements are sufficiently precise to cover the 
particular subsequent contract; the procuring 
entity awards the subsequent contracts without 
reopening any mini-competition. 

Contracts based on framework agreements, in 
which all the conditions are set, which are signed 
with several suppliers must be awarded within the 
conditions stipulated in the framework agreement. 

At first the contract request with purchase order 
(PO) is sent to the first lowest evaluated supplier 
(L1). If the L1 suppliers do not accept the pur- 
chase order, then procuring entity may send the 
purchase order to the second lowest evaluated 
supplier (L2), and so forth cascading down to the 
available number of suppliers in the framework 
agreement. Sometimes, it may result into non- 
procurement, as the suppliers in the framework 
agreement cannot deliver the supplies as requested. 
In such cases a new framework agreement should 
be initiated or a mini-competition should be initi- 
ated based on the reasons of the failure to procure. 
If the needs of the procuring entity differ 
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substantially, then the lead agency should consider 
starting of a new framework agreement. 

Example: For example, frameworks might be 
concluded with five providers for the delivery of 
individual photocopiers, fax machines, and 
printers, separately priced, and for delivery within 
set timescales. If the procuring entity simply 
wants to call-off some photocopiers, it would go 
to the provider offering the most economically 
advantageous offer, using the original award 
criteria, for that item alone without reopening the 
mini-competition. If that provider for any reason 
could not supply the items required at that time, 
the procuring entity would go to the provider 
offering the next most economically advanta- 
geous offer, and so on. 


Option Two: Hold a Mini-Competition 

Where not all the terms are laid down in the frame- 
work agreement, price rates among the suppliers in 
panel varies much, or market price is fluctuated 
significantly, when the suppliers are again in com- 
petition on the basis of the same and, if necessary, 
more precisely formulated terms, and, where 
appropriate, other terms referred to in the specifi- 
cations of the framework agreement. 

An example of this type of framework would be 
works consultants with a mini-competition held to 
appoint, for example, an architect for a particular 
project. It is important that selection and award 
criteria are not confused and used at the wrong 
stage of the bidding process. A procuring entity 
cannot take account of a bidder’s experience, labor, 
equipment, or ability to perform the contract by an 
anticipated deadline (which are selection criteria 
relating to capability) as part of the award criteria. 
Such criteria should only be taken into account at 
the framework agreement evaluation stage. 


Mini-Competition 


Mini-competitions at the second stage (call-off in 
case of multiple suppliers under the framework 
agreement) of framework agreement can be 
conducted either using e-quotation method or 
e-reverse auction. Mini-competition is held in 
accordance with the following procedure: 
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l. For every contract to be awarded, procuring 
entity shall consult in writing the suppliers 
capable of performing the contract. 

2. In the invitation sent to the suppliers, the pro- 
curing entity must define the criteria for deter- 
mining the winning bid for the contract based 
on the framework agreement. The criteria for 
determining the winning bid can be the same as 
those of the framework agreement. 

3. Procuring entities shall fix a time limit which is 
sufficiently long to allow bids for each specific 
contract to be submitted, taking into account 
factors such as the complexity of the subject- 
matter of the contract and the time needed to 
send in the bids. 

4. Bids shall be submitted electronically through 
e-Framework Agreement System or 
e-Procurement System, and their content shall 
remain confidential until the stipulated time 
limit for reply has expired. 

5. Procuring entities shall award each contract to 
the supplier who has submitted the best bid on 
the basis of the award criteria set out in the 
specifications of the framework agreement. 


The framework agreements in which not all the 
conditions are defined are not considered con- 
tracts under the law on public procurement. 
Rather, contracts based on framework agreement 
are procurement contracts against which bills 
are paid. 

In addition, the contracting authority could use 
other criteria, only if those criteria are defined in 
the documents of the initial framework agree- 
ment. Those criteria can include the prices for 
specific volumes, information on consultancy ser- 
vices for intellectual services, the necessary time 
required for delivery or the necessary hours spent 
in performing specific work. 

Mini-competition may include the following 
terms for bidding and contracting: 


— Specific delivery schedule 

— Defined invoicing arrangements and payment 
profiles 

— Additional security/guarantee needs 


Framework Agreement 


— Specific incidental charges 

— Defined associated services, e.g., installation, 
maintenance, and training 

— Clear definition of quality and rates 

— Price mechanism 

— Individual special terms (e.g., specific to the 
particular products/services that will be pro- 
vided to meet a particular requirement under 
the framework) 


Contract Award 


The maximum period for a framework will not 
normally be longer than 4 years. However, call- 
off contracts arising from the use of the frame- 
work may extend beyond this period. It should be 
noted that there should be reasonableness in 
respect of such contracts, 1.e., a significant con- 
tract should not normally be awarded just before 
a framework is to be renewed. On completion of 
the bidding process to set up the framework 
agreement: 


(1) All remaining bidders must be advised of the 
proposed award decision and the mandatory 
standstill period observed as per act and 
regulations. 

A contract award notice must be published 
within for public notice; however, individual 
notices are not required each time the frame- 
work agreement is used. 

Any request from a supplier to be debriefed 
must be completed as provisioned in the act 
and regulations. 


Gi) 


(iii) 


e-Framework Agreement 


Potential savings from the implementation of 
e-Government Procurement (e-GP) have been 
estimated to be in the range of 5—8% of the pro- 
curement value (OECD-DAC 2003). When com- 
bined with the greater procurement coordination 
and management information and control that is 
facilitated by e-procurement costs have been 
reported to range between 5% and 20%. 


Framework Agreement 


The increase in competition from e-GP may 
yield substantial savings, through providing 
greater visibility and ease of access to the govern- 
ment market. If right combination of procurement 
methods is applied using e-GP, it can yield not 
only the benefit of savings but also significantly in 
efficiency, optimized use of public resources, and 
standardization in procurement across the govern- 
ment agencies. Framework agreement conducted 
and managed electronically adds significant con- 
tribution to that aspect of strategic procurements 
for the government and its taxpayer citizens. 
e-Framework Agreement contributes to the 
substantial cost savings, efficiency gain, and stan- 
dardizing price and processes across the govern- 
ment starting with the procurement of common 
goods. 


Conclusion 


Framework agreements-based procurement is not 
different than a common open competitive bid- 
ding procedure of procuring goods, works, and 
services except the process of contract awards. 
A framework agreement is signed by the lead 
procuring entity with one or a panel of suppliers 
as an outcome of the competitive bidding process 
and procuring entities issue call-offs to these sup- 
pliers, sometimes through a mini-competition 
(quotation method) among the suppliers for buy- 
ing goods and services under the agreement. 
A separate purchase order of contracts is signed 
for each of such procurements by individual pro- 
curing entities to comply with their financial 
administration procedures. 

Framework agreements streamline the 
contracting process — they are important mecha- 
nisms for raising the performance of procurement 
and can benefit both buyers and suppliers. These 
mechanisms are one response to the need for 
greater management performance. These instru- 
ments are used through aggregation or consolida- 
tion of demands from procuring entities or from 
within a large organization. The main aim of the 
framework agreement is to provide a mechanism 
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for the tasks to be called off and carried out and 
also to provide a supplemental and complemen- 
tary framework of provisions designed to encour- 
age the parties to work with each other and with 
all other stake holders in an open, cooperative, and 
collaborative manner and in a spirit of mutual trust 
and respect with a view to achieving the frame- 
work objectives. 

The most challenging aspect of framework 
agreement is managing and maintaining the 
records of multiple agreements and numerous 
contracts by different procuring entities under a 
single framework agreement. Only the electronic 
processing and management of the framework 
agreements and the contracts may help achieve 
the real benefit of expected efficiency gain 
through framework agreements. e-FA facilitates 
keeping record all the framework agreements, 
contracts under such agreements, consumption 
records out of the agreements, and tracking the 
procuring entities delivery, payment, require- 
ments, and procurements. 
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Introduction 


To understand the evolving relationship between 
eGovernment, smart government, innovation, 
and public service quality, it may be imperative 
to observe the changes that are taking place in 
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the contemporary global society. The unre- 
strained demographic shift (occasionally inten- 
sifying from prolonged civil war and bad 
governance in some regions of the world), 
movement of human and financial capital, 
evolving relationships between states and citi- 
zens, and above all information and knowledge 
spread through technological advancement are 
pressing for change in governance throughout 
the world. In this context, the link between gov- 
ernment, governance, citizens, and space has 
become more complicated than ever before. 
However, this apparently unsettled scenario is 
perceived by some scholars like Jiménez 
et al. (2015) as a new “ecosystem” that merits a 
new approach. Their view is centered on city- 
based governance to maximize benefits and min- 
imize disadvantages. They maintain that public 
governance should be characterized by an open 
and smart government, and it should make the 
most of information and communications tech- 
nology (ICT) as one of the powerful tools. The 
authors however caution that the implementa- 
tion of this “intelligent” public management is 
a complex task that requires a multidisciplinary 
approach (Jiménez et al. 2015). Incited by this 
resounding view, this article begins with a 
search for a theoretical construct on smart gov- 
ernment, and therefore it is considered fruitful to 
take the discussion further to conceptualize the 
connection between eGovernment, smart gov- 
ernment, innovation, and public service quality. 

The United Arab Emirates (UAE) government 
has gone through various administrative reforms 
since the Union was established in 1971. In these 
reform efforts, the role of state leadership has been 
central in inculcating a culture of service improve- 
ment and efficient policy implementation through 
multiple tools. Lately, the vision of the state lead- 
ership to achieve people’s happiness has been a 
critical factor in reconfiguring one of these 
tools — eGovernment. In the beginning of 2013, 
the UAE government came up with an innovative 
idea of smart government (also known as mobile 
Government or mGovernment), which is seen as 
an amended vision to outstrip its eGovernment 
strategy to reach the stage of smart government 
by as early as 2015. 
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This article is basically exploratory in nature. 
The specific objectives of this article are: 


(a) To make a theoretical review of existing liter- 
ature on public service quality, public service 
innovation, and smart government to propose 
a framework for discussion 

(b) To analyze the contextual factors impinging 
on the adoption of the smart government 
model 

(c) To describe the elements of the model in the 
UAE 

(d) To assess the status of implementation in the 
UAE 

(e) To evaluate the problems and prospects of the 
smart initiative 


In spite of tremendous achievements, there 
have been two major concerns at the policy 
level: (4) a number of public organizations have 
failed to pull alongside other champion entities 
and (11) a somewhat low usability by the govern- 
ment clients including citizens and businesses. 
These two issues need to be addressed to ensure 
that the smart government policy agenda of the 
UAE makes steady progress in the coming years. 

Data and information for this article were col- 
lected from secondary sources. However, inter- 
view with three key senior officials in the smart 
government team of the UAE’s Telecommunica- 
tions Regulatory Authority (TRA) was conducted 
to explore the organizational learning from the 
smart government transformation process. 


Conceptualizing the Nexus Between 
eGovernment, Smart Government, 
Innovation, and Quality 


eGovernment 

At the beginning of the new millennium, a group 
of new public management (NPM) skeptics such 
as Dunleavy categorically argued that the reform 
spirit of NPM gradually waned in many countries, 
and as a form of governance, it has become more 
complex in terms of managing institutions and 
policies. Based on their extensive research in 
seven “leading-edge” countries, Dunleavy and 
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his colleagues observed that as a paradigm shift 
from new public management, digital-era gover- 
nance has made citizen-state relationship closer 
through openness, engagement, and service inte- 
gration (Dunleavy et al. 2005). Unquestionably, 
ICT-led governance (or eGovernment per se) now 
is one of the most important strategies in the 
public sector, for it serves as a tool for data anal- 
ysis, for better decision-making, as well as for 
enhancing accountability and transparency. More- 
over, such systems facilitate multilevel interaction 
involving citizens, government, businesses, and at 
different tiers of government at municipal, state, 
and federal levels. In the literature, these comput- 
erized systems are usually referred to as 
eGovernment, or eGov for short (Almarabeh and 
AbuAli 2010, cited in Alencar et al. 2015). In a 
narrow sense, eGovernment can be defined as 
the use of information and communications 
technology, especially the Internet and the web 
technology in running government activities in 
relation with government stakeholders (Rahman 
et al. 2012). 

The use of ICT in government is not new. 
Many eGovernment initiatives are basically the 
continuation of computerization projects in gov- 
ernment agencies in the 1980s and 1990s. For 
example, from 1980s until mid-1990s, the gov- 
ernment of South Korea (ranked first in United 
Nations E-Government Survey 2014) utilized 
computers to store government and related infor- 
mation in digital format. Various administrative 
databases and infrastructure were constructed to 
provide basic government service to public and 
private sectors. The basic information technology 
to support computerization projects is powerful 
hardware such as mainframe computers, central- 
ized database management systems, and computer 
networks. Some governments (such as Singapore 
and South Korea) even instituted campaigns to 
gain greater use of the Internet and eGovernment 
services by its citizens. With the development of 
the Internet and the web technology, innovations 
in business and government have started to 
flourish in a high speed (Rahman et al. 2012; 
Almunawar et al. 2011). 

From a government perspective, Al-Khouri 
contends eGovernment as an unquestionable 
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strategic task to deal with facilitating the operation 
of government and the distribution of governmen- 
tal information and services with an ultimate goal 
of increased portfolio of public services to citizens 
in an efficient and cost-effective manner 
(Al-Khouri 2014). Based on Atkinson and 
Castro’s perception on eGovernment’s contribu- 
tion to building efficiency, improving services, 
providing better accessibility to citizens, and 
enhancing transparency and accountability 
(Atkinson and Castro 2008), the benefits of 
eGovernment are comprehensively abstracted by 
Al-Khouri in Fig. 1. 


Smart Government 

Of late, smart government and smart city have 
received enormous attention in public manage- 
ment literature and forums worldwide. The 
concept “smart” has generated development dis- 
course among the academics and policymakers 
alike. Smart government is defined in various 
ways. Gartner, Inc. defines smart government as 
a government which “integrates information, 
communication and operational technologies to 
planning, management and operations across mul- 
tiple domains, process areas and jurisdictions to 
generate sustainable public value” (Gartner, 
Inc 2014). The definition of smart government 
by the World Bank is captured by an acronym 
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SMART — a government with “Social, Mobile, 
Analytics, Rational-Openness and Trust” charac- 
teristics (World Bank 2014). It is also known as 
“intelligent government” (Mellouli et al. 2014). 
Looking through the lens of an eGovernment 
stage model, the abovementioned SMART 
characteristics seem to be fallen on the fifth 
stage of eGovernment. In that sense, smart gov- 
ernment may be conceived as a highest stage of 
eGovernment where government is expected to be 
connected with its clients and stakeholders. 

A typical stage model may be a Web Presence 
Measurement Model used by the United Nations 
(United Nations 2003, cited in Almunawar 2011), 
which has the following five stages. The 
model proposes a linear and stepwise develop- 
ment of eGovernment starting from a limited 
web presence to full integration, seamless, and 
transformation: 


e Stage 1 (Emerging): Limited web presence 

e Stage 2 (Enhanced): Easily accessible informa- 
tion on policy 

e Stage 3 (Interactive): Online services and inter- 
active portal sites 

e Stage 4 (Transactional): Two-way interactions 
and online transactions 

e Stage 5 (Connected): Seamless online service 
and integrated back office 


Value driven 
Better decision making, 
services, safety & security 


Citizen driven 
transparency, accountabilty 
& shared governance 


Collaborative 
eGovernment 


Technology driven 
Collaborative tools and 
plaforms 


Economy driven 
Cost reduction & resource 
efficiency 
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The other associated terminologies emerging 
from the current discussion on “smart” are smart 
city, open government, big data, and so on. 
A working definition of smart city is provided in 
Gartner’s report which defines a smart city a city 
with sustainable capacity over time to generate 
economic development. It is an urban area func- 
tioning and articulated by modern information 
and communication technologies in its various 
verticals, providing ongoing efficient services to 
its population (Gartner, Inc 2014). From a public 
organization perspective, open government can be 
seen as an evolution of eGovernment, in which the 
governance paradigm is achieved, and the ICT 
role and its degree of adoption is a key driver 
that has important implications (Jimenez and 
Gasco 2008, cited in Jiménez et al. 2015). Big 
data are formed through the recording and storage 
of traces of various acts performed by several 
individuals over time, such as financial transac- 
tions, social media traffic, health records, and GPS 
coordinates, often by means of mobile tools 
(Manyika et al. 2011, cited in Asquer 2015). 
Mellouli observes that increased citizen’s engage- 
ment introduces this new form of government to 
engage citizens meaningfully and intelligently. 
Open data and smart government are likely to 
serve this engagement fruitfully (Mellouli 
et al. 2014; Kim 2013; Bertota et al. 2014). 


Public Service Innovation 

The need for innovation in public services cannot 
be overemphasized as many observers argue that 
it is now more expedient in improving public 
services than any time in the past. Asquer sees 
the emergence of challenging social, economic, 
and political issues, digitalization of social activ- 
ities, the growing call for transparency and public 
participation, and the increasing stress on public 
finance as the pretext for innovative ways of pro- 
viding public services (Asquer 2015). Albury’s 
decade back observation was somewhat similar: 
“Innovation is essential to the improvement of 
public services; it is not an optional luxury but 
needs to be institutionalized as a deep value” 
(Albury 2005). Mulgan and Albury define public 
sector innovation as the design and implementa- 
tion of new processes, products, services, and 
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methods of provision, resulting in significant 
improvements in terms of efficiency, effective- 
ness, or quality (Mulgan and Albury 2003, cited 
in Alves, H. 2013). As in the private sector, man- 
agement innovations do take place in government 
as a part of the process, particularly at policy 
planning and service delivery levels, but often, 
such innovations get unnoticed due to lack of 
incentives and motivation in government to pub- 
licize such developments (Kaul 1997). Moore and 
Hartley, two champions of pubic value, recognize 
innovation as an important way to improve the 
standard of public services, both in terms of 
increasing quality and addressing public value 
(Moore and Hartley 2008). Some of the writers 
have stressed on the impact of innovation in 
increasing efficiency and effectiveness of public 
service programs (Albury 2005; Osborne and 
Brown 2011). Drawn from the United Nations 
awards made annually for the best public sector 
practices and innovations, some public sector 
innovation enthusiasts like Alves have advocated 
for “co-creation” in public sector. Borrowing the 
concept of “co-creation” from Prahalad and 
Ramaswami (2004), Alves refers to the joint cre- 
ation of value by the organization and the cus- 
tomer. It is worth remembering that decades ago in 
the early 1970s, Gilman raised many significant 
questions about who chooses the goals of innova- 
tion and who benefits from innovation; 1s 1t public 
policymakers or the innovators themselves? Gil- 
man then proposed that technological innovation 
must be socially controlled and people should 
play a greater role in the choice (approval or 
rejection) of innovation (Gilman 1971). 


Public Service Quality and Quality of Life 

Ovretveit places “public service quality” within 
the overall framework of total quality manage- 
ment (TQM) and defines public service quality 
as “meeting the needs of those most in the need 
of the service, within higher level requirements, 
available resources and at the lowest cost within 
the TQM strategy of organizational and attitude 
change for enabling staff to learn and use quality 
methods in order to reduce costs and meet the 
requirements of customers” (Ovretveit 2005). In 
service delivery, the term “quality” is more widely 
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perceived by Bovaird and Loffler, who think that 
quality ranges from “fitness for purpose” (.e., 
meeting organizational objectives) to “meeting 
customer expectations” (i.e., deriving service 
excellence from customer psychology) and even 
to the extent of “passionate emotional involve- 
ment” (1.e., going beyond language and number) 
(Bovaird and Loffler 2009). Bovaird and Loffler 
go beyond quality of public services to the ulti- 
mate value of “quality of life” (Bovaird and 
Loffler 2009). 

Putting it all together, it is conceivable that 
there is a logical linkage between eGovernment, 
smart government, innovation, and service qual- 
ity, leading to better quality of life. The connec- 
tivity is not a new reality; it is rather a stronger 
imperative as rapid changes in technology 
vis-a-vis human relations took place over the 
past decade or so. But before the study proposes 
a conceptual framework, Prahalad’s notion of 
“citizen-centric governance” may offer value to 
discourse on an appropriate framework to analyze 
the role of smart government and innovation in 
improving citizen’s quality of life in a given 
context. Prahalad’s model is based on the assump- 
tion that the entire government and governance 
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processes should be as transparent as possible 
(Prahalad 2005). Once there is a shift from a 
delivery channel approach (which is often 
described as an institution-centered government) 
to a citizen-centric system (where citizens form 
the core of development agendas), this means 
citizens are involved in all decisions and 
policymaking agendas. The gap that exists in the 
old institution-centered government model 
between the state and citizens is overcome by 
empowering and consulting citizens through 
their participation. Once citizens become active 
participants and no longer remain passive objects 
of development, then actual human development 
results. As the state becomes accountable and 
responsible, citizens’ quality of life improves. 
The state becomes able to develop its full poten- 
tial, and this in turn positively impacts on invest- 
ment inflows, as is shown in the model in Fig. 2. 

The study proposes the following construct for 
analysis (see Fig. 3). It is somewhat adapted from 
Prahalad but exits from the model to conceptual- 
ize a direct downward nexus between the four 
elements under study (i.e., eGovernment, smart 
government, innovation, and quality). It proposes 
that smart government succeeds eGovernment as 


eGovernance 







State Development 


Citizen- 
Centric 
Governance 






Investment Inflow 





Improved Quality of 
Life 
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centric government 
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From E-Governance to 
Smart Governance: 
Policy Lessons for the 
UAE, Fig. 3 Smart 
government, innovation and 


quality 


a new paradigm of governance, just as Dunleavy 
and his colleagues (Margetts, Bastow, and 
Tinkler) questionably argued a decade ago that 
digital-era governance (or eGovernment) was 
born out of the ashes of new public management. 
The study also proposes that smart government 
and innovation have the potential to enable a 
government to bring efficiency and effectiveness 
in public services and ultimately achieve its goal 
of improving people’s quality of life and 
happiness. 


Smart Government Model of the UAE 


The UAE’s Journey from eGovernment 

to Smart Government 

In the past few years, many countries of the world 
paid enormous attention to developing policies 
and strategies around the emerging concept of 
eGovernment. In terms of implementation and 
action, some countries have made quicker pro- 
gress than others and potentially succeeded in 
producing desired results. The United Arab Emir- 
ates (UAE), through continuous enthusiasm and 
initiative from its leaders and with a reform vigor 
with best practice adoption, has achieved greater 
and quicker results (Rahman et al. 2012). The 
coupling of quality management ideas, govern- 
ment performance paradigms, and excellence 
models led naturally to an adoption of 
eGovernment in the UAE at the turn of the 
century. 

The tumultuous journey toward smart govern- 
ment commenced in 2001 with the launching of 
eDirham that was meant for online fees collection 
for government services. With the eGovernment 
strategy and the eGovernment implementation 


eGovernment 
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plan in place, the first eGovernment portal was 
launched in 2005. The next 5 years focused on 
developing a comprehensive strategy of the 
eGovernment program. The eGovernment strat- 
egy 2012-2014 was initiated with the following 
strategic goals: 


(a) Advancing/raising the e-transformation levels 
in government services 

(b) Improving the competiveness of UAE in the 
field of eGovernment 

(c) Establishing advanced infrastructure and pro- 
moting cooperation between government 
agencies 

(d) Promoting e-readiness in government agen- 
cies and governance models 

(e) Provisioning legislatives to ensure the success 
of eGovernment initiative (United Arab Emir- 
ates Government 2012) 


The UAE mGovernment Roadmap 2013-2015 
and Its Immediate and Potential Impacts 

The impacts of mGovernment have to be gauged in 
terms of immediate tangible and potential ones. 
The evolutionary phase of smart government 
(mGovernment) transformation initiative was 
followed by smart government roadmap, mGov 
guidelines, and national-level smart government 
plan with a deadline to transform prioritized gov- 
ernment services in a time frame of 2 years. This 
initiative is aiming to satisfy the national key per- 
formance indicator for the UAE as itis targeting the 
UAE to be number one globally in the Online 
Services Index by 2021. This indicator measures 
the evolution of eGovernment services or smart 
services in terms of availability, quality, and diver- 
sity of channels and the use of the public for these 
services (Prime Minister Office UAE 2014). 
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Establish the environment 
for mGovernment 


Assess Capabilities of 
government entities 


From E-Governance to Smart Governance: Policy Lessons for the UAE, Fig. 4 The mGovernment roadmap 


2013-2018 


The mGovernment roadmap (shown below in 
Fig. 4) has four phases. The first and second 
phases (1.e., establishing the environment and 
assessing capabilities of government agencies) 
were completed in May 2015. In these two phases, 
an ambitious initiative with a 24 months’ timeline 
was sponsored by The Information and Commu- 
nications Technology (ICT) Fund of AED 
200 million to support mobile phone applications 
along with other resources required, including ICT 
technical assistance and advice (Telecommunica- 
tions Regulatory Authority (TRA) 2013). In the 
third and fourth phases (2015-2018), the main 
tasks are being implemented such as the integration 
of services and enhancing user happiness through a 
citizen-centric vision of the state. Currently, the 
UAE government has developed over 342 smart 
applications (174 for IOS and 168 for Android) to 
provide more than 800 services to citizens out of a 
planned 2000. 

The Smart Government Initiative Structure 
is shown in Fig. 5 below. It illustrates the 


relationship between the different players within 
the initiative. The key players are the Higher 
Committee for Smart Government, director of 
smart government in the TRA, TRA smart gov- 
ernment team, Prime Miunister’s office, and 
the UAE smart government stakeholders, which 
are government entities and project consultants 
(TRA 2015). 

Clear mandates are assigned to the 48 federal 
entities as stakeholders and implementers. More- 
over, a leading role given to the TRA as the 
initiative owner and enabler translated into one 
of its strategic objectives in the TRA’s strategy 
(2014—2016) that is “Establishing the bases for the 
e-government at the federal level” (TRA 2015). 

The United Arab Emirates has climbed 
21 places to stand at 28th rank in the 2012 United 
Nations eGovernment survey of more than 
190 countries. It had stood at 49th rank in 2010. 
The UAE has also leaped to rank 7th on the 
“online service index” in the United Nations 
E-Government Survey 2012 up from rank 99th 
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From E-Governance to 
Smart Governance: 
Policy Lessons for the 
UAE, 

Fig. 5 mGovernment 
(Smart Government) 
initiative structure 


. TRA mGov team 


in the 2010 version of the biennial report (Khaleej 
Times, February 29 2012). In 2014, the UAE 
achieved 32nd rank in the eGovernment Develop- 
ment Index in the United Nations eGovernment 
survey. The UAE is 2nd in GCC and the Arab 
world in the eGovernment Development Index, 
among the top 20 countries in Asia in the 
eGovernment Development Index, 12th globally 
in Online Service index, and 13th globally in 
eParticipation Index. Compared to 60th rank in 
2004, the UAE has gradually elevated its global 
position in eGovernment reform record. 

On May 24, 2015, the Emirates 24/7 newspa- 
per published the results for the rate of 
mGovernment transition. As resulted from the 
evaluation of the first phase of the initiative, the 
success rate of smart transformation index stood at 
an impressive 96.3% for the most important 
337 services as prioritized by the government 
entities and PMO (Emirates24/7 2015; Bernd 
2015). The education sector in particular was 
spotted as an underperformer in this transition, 
but all other sectors have done almost equally 
well with the energy sector ranking the top 
position. 
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The next stage in the country’s mGovernment 
journey will entail linking all the services 
together, improving the quality of smart applica- 
tions, and achieving a high satisfaction rate 
for smart services. It targets raising the number 
of smart services users to 80% of a total number of 
around 1000 services by 2018 (Emirates24/ 
7News 2015). This future phase is supplemented 
with defined strategic KPIs for the mGovernment 
sector in the TRA (2017—2021) which monitors 
and measures the federal entities’ commitment 
with mGovernment enablers, development of the 
mGovernment and eGovernment services matu- 
rity index platform, and the initiative of smart 
maturity for federal government services and per- 
formance (TRA 2014). 

The significant accomplishment is the enact- 
ment of Dubai Data Law which stipulated that all 
data which is not personal, sensitive, or confiden- 
tial is to be made public. The law also requires 
strategic private companies to open their data 
except those sensitive and confidential. Salem 
(2016) summarizes the potential impact of the 
data law that is expected to contribute to economic 
growth and raising the standards of living through: 
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(a) Enabling the creation of new business and 
employment opportunities 

(b) Facilitating tripartite relationship between the 
government, the private sector, and 
individuals 

(c) Improving the efficiency of managing and 
using data and creating new innovations and 
services in the city (Salem 2016) 


Further to these tangible achievements, the 
Smart Dubai Task Force got indulged in mapping 
the current state and gaps, benchmarking 76 prac- 
tices based on the experiences of 12 smartest cities 
in different continents, and collaborating with the 
International Telecommunication Union for 
developing indicators (key performance indica- 
tors) to measure the progress (Salem 2016). 

The organizational setup has also undergone 
substantial changes following the enactment of 
the new law and regulations. The Smart Dubai 
Office has been established with substantive juris- 
dictions aiming to nurture collaborative projects 
and initiatives (Salem 2016). While all the key 
partners have played their due roles, the role of 
the TRA in facilitating the achievements so far 
made in the journey toward mGovernment is very 
significant. The TRA’s main contribution was to 
provide the necessary technical support for 
mGovernment infrastructure, benchmarking, gap 
analysis, training, and consultation for all federal 
government entities and oversee the implementa- 
tion of the mGovernment strategy. However, it is 
the role of the Office of the Prime Minister that 
played the real enabling role in the total process 
(Personal Communication, February, 2016). 

In recognition of its efforts in implementing 
spatial data infrastructure (SDI) and driving the 
cooperative use of geospatial information across a 
wide range of government entities in Abu Dhabi, 
Abu Dhabi eGovernment was the inaugural recip- 
ient of the first-ever “2015 Smart Government 
Award” launched by the Environmental Systems 
Research Institute (ESRI) User Conference, held 
in San Diego, California, in the United States on 
20-21 July (Abu Dhabi eGovernment 2015). The 
deployment of the Emirates ID Authority’s 
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Biometric Enrolment by the Emirates ID Author- 
ity as part of the National ID Registration Program 
is recognized as one of the world’s best biometric 
programs (United Nations 2014). 


Public Service Quality and Happiness 


The UAE’s leadership realized early on people’s 
needs to be fulfilled, concerns to be addressed, 
and objectives to be realized in an evolving era 
of globalization and technological innovation. 
The Vice President and the Prime Minister of the 
UAE, Sheikh Mohammed Al Maktoum, rightfully 
captured governments’ essence in his book — as 
means to an end, ought to deliver on public 
promises — creating values that match people’s 
hopes and outcomes that can instill common hap- 
piness among citizens (Al Maktoum 2013; Al 
Maktoum 2016). 

The city of Dubai has already launched “hap- 
piness meter” across all government entities, both 
online and real-life touch points. Service receivers 
give their response on the level of happiness while 
interacting with the public service providers. By 
early 2016, one million responses were gathered 
for 31 government establishments. All data are 
then inserted into a Happiness Meter Index 
(HMI). The future plan is to scale up this initiative 
to include the private sector and other entities 
(Salem 2016). 

The Emirates Identity Authority has announced 
that it has amended one of the corporate values 
enlisted in its strategic plan 2014-2016 from 
“focus on the customers” to “making the customers 
happy.” It also fixed a daily indicator to measure the 
happiness of its customers and their satisfaction 
about its performance and services. The Emirates 
ID said it has begun to develop the mechanisms for 
measuring the happiness of its customers on a daily 
basis in terms of an integrated online system that 
allows them to evaluate the services and perfor- 
mance. This will help the process of constantly 
improving the level of services offered to the cus- 
tomers, as their feedback gets instantly transmitted 
to the leadership in real time (Onel Info 2015). 
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Care for happiness, tolerance, and youth has 
been exemplified by a landmark institutional 
reform in the UAE. Ministerial portfolios have 
been overhauled, and three new ministries — 
happiness, tolerance, and youth — have been 
established. The rationale for such a massive 
change is clear. In his well-orchestrated write-up, 
the UAE Vice President and Prime minister has 
emphatically observed “Failure to respond effec- 
tively to the aspirations of young people is like 
swimming against the tide....... We need to 
study, teach, and practice tolerance — and to instill 
it in our children, both through education and our 
own example. .... There can be no bright future 
for the Middle East without an intellectual recon- 
struction that re-establishes the values of ideolog- 
ical openness, diversity, and acceptance of others’ 
viewpoints, whether intellectual, cultural, or 
religious.......... The happiness of individuals, 
families, and employees, their satisfaction with 
their lives and optimism for the future, are crucial 
to our work, which cuts across every sector of 
government” (Al-Makhtoum 2016). 


Smart Government Challenges 


For the UAE, the thrust of the smart government 
reform was to take advantage of technology as a 
tool to connect people closer to government and to 
facilitate the delivery of integrated public services 
through smart phone application. The 2-year 
reform journey (June 2013—May 2015) has 
shown remarkable success in terms of a smooth 
transition from eGovernment to mGovernment. 
Subsequently, the country has set new milestones 
to achieve further results between now and 2018. 
However, there have been a few concerns at the 
policy level: (4) a number of public organizations 
have failed to pull alongside other champion enti- 
ties, (11) a somewhat low usability by the govern- 
ment clients including citizens and businesses, 
and (iii) the mobile services and apps have not 
been fully integrated yet. 

Discussions with three key officials of the 
smart government team at TRA also corroborate 
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the abovementioned challenges. The main chal- 
lenges in the process of transformation as indi- 
cated by the interviewees are the differences in 
culture and capabilities of different government 
entities, lack of time available, and budget con- 
trol for the transformation projects by each entity 
and the TRA. Two of the interviewees agreed 
that resistance to adapt to the change by many 
entities as they were not able to deliver the out- 
comes during the duration set by the leadership 
of the country is also a major challenge. Though 
these challenges have been eased to a certain 
degree, they still remain in place (Personal com- 
munication with TRA officials, February, 2016). 

Another important challenge revealed from the 
discussion is the difficulties that lie between the 
federal government and local government entities. 
Apart from this, keeping pace with technological 
advancements in terms of the types of platforms, 
big data, IoT, smart cities, cloud computing solu- 
tions, etc. remains a huge challenge to achieve the 
prospect targets set for the upcoming stage till the 
end of 2018 (Personal communication with TRA 
officials, February, 2016). 

Adequate monitoring and motivation may 
inspire the organizations, who have trailed 
behind, to improve their infrastructure and orga- 
nizational modification to comply with smart 
institutional setup. To increase citizen participa- 
tion and provide citizen-oriented services, there 
is a need to offer easy access to mGovernment 
information in alternative forms (e.g., awareness, 
community-based voluntary activity, and citizens’ 
participation campaigns). Wireless and mobile 
networks, infrastructure, as well as software and 
apps need to be developed and provided through 
integrated platform. To build customer trust on 
data security and safety, legislation on data pro- 
tection, spelling out the rights of citizens, and the 
responsibilities of the data holders may be initi- 
ated. The abovementioned issues need to be 
addressed by the TRA and smart government 
departments of the Emirates in a collaborative 
manner to ensure that the UAE’s smart govern- 
ment policy agenda makes steady progress in the 
coming years. 
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Conclusion 


Based on a simplified conceptual framework on 
the evolving relationship between eGovernment, 
smart government, innovation, and service qual- 
ity, this exploratory research aimed to examine the 
smart government journey, its pitfalls, and future 
challenges. The implementation of the first phase 
of smart government in the UAE has shown aston- 
ishingly good results in achieving a high-level 
transformation status from eGovernment to 
smart government. This will potentially inspire 
the governments across the Emirates to continue 
to deliver public services through the mobile plat- 
form. This good practice (and good model) can 
also inspire countries in the Middle East and 
North African region to appreciate and follow 
similar trail to improve their public service record 
and to satisfy their citizens. In fact, the UAE is a 
case that brings hope globally, not least in the 
Arab world. 

Despite the progress made, citizens’ adap- 
tion to smart life is somewhat low and thus it 
needs to be given policy attention. Also, the 
apparent disparity in resources and motivation 
between some Emirates compared to other 
“leading-edge” Emirates needs to be bridged. 
And most importantly, all IT-based mobile ser- 
vices should be integrated on a platform. Now 
that the development of ICT infrastructure has 
been undertaken, the reformers’ onus should 
be on improving the level of awareness and 
confidence among the citizens to build 
their trust and inspiration to engage in a 
vibrant citizen-state interface. Through these 
approaches, the UAE government will be able 
to improve the rate of usage on smart govern- 
ment platforms. 

The UAE’s leadership has well responded to 
the NPM and post-NPM (1.e., smart governance) 
reform paradigms in a timely manner. It inspired 
reform emphasizing on service quality, efficiency, 
and excellence and is now focusing on mobile- 
based smart services. The leadership vision, smart 
governance, and citizen engagement will together 
make the case of smart society a reality. 
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From Governance to 
Government 


Ann Marie Bissessar 
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West Indies, St. Augustine, Trinidad and Tobago 


Synonyms 


Administration; Public administration; Suprem- 
acy and ruling 


Definition 


Government involves the political direction and 
control exercised by members of a governing 
body over its population. 
Government is a form or system of rule by 
which a state or community is governed. 
Government is a system of polity in a state. 


Introduction 


Numerous definitions of the word “government” 
abound. Government, according to one definition, 
involves the political direction and control 
exercised by members of a governing body over 
its population. Another definition 1s that govern- 
ment is the form or system of rule by which a state 
or community is governed. If one examines the 
legal description of the word “government,” it is 
evident that the meaning of government is more 
extensive. For instance, government involves the 
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regulation, restraint, supervision, or control which 
is exercised upon the individual members of an 
organized jural society by those invested with the 
supreme political authority, for the good and wel- 
fare of the body politic, or the act of exercising 
supreme political power or control. 

Another definition is that government is the 
system of polity in a state, the form of fundamen- 
tal rules and principles by which a nation or state 
is governed or by which individual members of a 
body politic are to regulate their social actions, 
and a constitution, either written or unwritten, by 
which the rights and duties of citizens and public 
officers are prescribed and defined, as a monar- 
chical government and a republican government. 

Another, shorter version defining the term is 
that it is an empire, kingdom, state, or independent 
political community, as in the phrase, “compacts 
between independent governments.” A wider and 
more expansive version is government can be 
described as the framework of political institu- 
tions, departments, and offices, by means of 
which the executive, judicial, legislative, and 
administrative business of the state. In an exami- 
nation of the term government then (noun), a 
number of elements can be distilled. Firstly, gov- 
ernment comprises a group of persons — elected or 
nominated or sitting by way of inheritance such as 
in the case of a monarchy. In some cases, this 
“group” could be expanded to include institutions, 
departments, or even offices. It could also be 
based on laws such as a constitution. Further to 
this, the role of this body is not limited but encom- 
passes the judicial, legislative, and the executive 
arena. Finally, this group has “supreme” control 
over its populace. 


Changing of Governance to Government 


In dissecting the term “government,” a number of 
features can be clearly established. Firstly, the 
term suggests that decisions are made by a small, 
elite group. Secondly, that little or no discussion 
with the wider population and the decisions taken 
by the politicians, albeit for the good of the pop- 
ulace, are merely disseminated to the wider 
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population. In addition, it is evident that in most 
systems of government, there are three major 
arms, namely, the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial arm. In Westminster systems or their 
modified systems such as the Westminster White- 
hall model of government which exists in the case 
of the countries of the English-speaking Carib- 
bean, these arms are theoretically separate and 
apart. This concept of the separation of govern- 
ment responsibility into three arms was first devel- 
oped in ancient Greece. Under this model, 
governmental power is divided into branches, 
each with separate and independent powers and 
areas of responsibility so that the powers of one 
branch are not in conflict with the powers associ- 
ated with the other branches. In his The Spirit of 
the Laws (1748), French philosopher, Montes- 
quieu, described the separation of political 
power among a legislature, an executive, and a 
judiciary. His major argument to support this 
arrangement was that powers should not be exces- 
sively centralized and each arm of government 
should serve as a check and balance on the other. 
This model of government formed the basis for 
both the presidential as well as the parliamentary 
systems of government. 

The governmental model relied on centralized 
control, set rules and guidelines, separated 
policymaking from implementation, and 
employed a hierarchical organizational structure. 
In many systems, particularly in the Anglophone 
Caribbean, the overarching authority was a writ- 
ten constitution. The constitution set out or pre- 
scribed the guidelines under which different 
authorities reported. Thus, the constitution 
established the role and functions of the parlia- 
ment (which comprised in the case of the Anglo- 
phone Caribbean, the house of representatives and 
the senate) and the functions of the judiciary and 
the executive which comprised the public sector. 

Some of the central features of this model, also, 
included a separation between politics and elected 
politicians on the one hand and administration and 
appointed administrators on the other. With 
respect to the public sector, the administration 
was continuous, predictable, and rule-governed. 
The administrators in this sector were appointed 
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on the basis of qualifications and were trained 
professionals. There was a functional division of 
labor and a hierarchy of tasks and people. This 
“command-and-control” approach to public 
administration was the reference point for bureau- 
cratic systems introduced around the world which 
were formerly under colonial rule and later 
attained independence. 

By the 1990s, however, it was evident that 
there were some fundamental flaws with the old 
method of government. One of the primary con- 
cerns was the “slowness” of government. Indeed, 
the executive or implementing arm of govern- 
ment, the public sector, was often criticized for 
red tape and excessive delays in the delivery of 
goods and services. It was also felt that govern- 
ment was unable to respond in a timely fashion to 
the changes in the environment as a result of 
global forces. Additionally, the typical “welfare” 
culture of government which prevailed prior to the 
1990s, as a result of economic pressures, could no 
longer be supported. It is suggested that a number 
of forces converged so as to lead to attempts 
worldwide to reform the old method of govern- 
ment. Many suggest that one of the major pres- 
sures was the force of globalization. 

Globalization, as it should be recalled, had a 
number of dimensions including a social, cultural, 
as well as an economic dimension. It was perhaps 
the economic dimension that created an intensi- 
fied exchange between states and a number of 
different international organizations. According 
to Rhodes (1996), these dependencies fundamen- 
tally changed the conditions for both politics and 
administration. Pollitt (2003) and Jessop (2002) 
suggested that perhaps the variety of social 
forces, such as increased complexity in social 
problems, a growing and more specialized public 
administration, increased demand for expertise, 
internationalization, decentralization, and a rapid 
development of information and communication 
technologies, were also at play. The end result was 
that countries around the world shifted from a 
system of government to a system of governance. 

Strangely, the definition offered for gover- 
nance was not significantly different from the 
definition of government. Governance according 
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to one definition was the exercise of political, 
economic, and administrative authority to manage 
a nation’s affairs. This model, too, was perceived 
as complex, comprising mechanisms, processes, 
relationships, and institutions through which citi- 
zens and groups articulated their interests, 
exercised their rights and obligations, and medi- 
ated their differences. But, the governance model 
was different in that it entailed a fundamental shift 
from the traditional hierarchical form of organiza- 
tion to the adoption of a more inclusive form of 
governance. The top-down approach where deci- 
sions were formulated at the top of the hierarchy 
was now replaced with a participatory form. Two 
major actors apart from the politicians were now 
included in this model, the civil society broadly 
conceived and the private sector. The intension of 
this new mode of governance was to include all 
the partners in the county in dialogues or discus- 
sions of public policy. In other words, there was a 
shift in emphasis away from command and con- 
trol in favor of more “regulatory” approaches. 
These approaches were less rigid than the former 
government arrangement, less prescriptive, and 
less committed to uniform outcomes. Theoreti- 
cally, this new arrangement was one in which the 
views of all the stakeholders in the society were 
considered. 

Apart from the shift in political decision- 
making arrangements, new organizational 
arrangements within the public sector were also 
introduced. For instance, in many countries 
around the world, including the Anglophone 
Caribbean as well, there were attempts to 
remove the monopoly within the public 
sector by introducing private sector techniques 
including competitive tendering of goods and 
services. Accordingly, countries in an attempt 
to move away from a monopolistic bureaucracy 
experimented with privatization, quasi- 
privatization, the introduction of executive agen- 
cies, aS well as devolution of activities from cen- 
tral ministries to devolved authorities. The term 
networking as well as networking systems was 
introduced as a way of breaking the bottlenecks 
within the traditional bureaucracy. 


From Governance to Government 


Governance therefore was a move away from 
the traditional hierarchical form of organization to 
network arrangements. This new arrangement, it 
was believed, would lead to faster responses to 
environmental demands. There also was a revi- 
sion of the relationship between state and civil 
society in a more participatory direction. Apart 
from structural changes, the introduction of the 
“new” governance also led to changes in lawmak- 
ing as well. Governance was deemed to be respon- 
sible for shifting the emphasis away from statute 
law to more flexible forms of regulation and 
implementation. The state, some suggest, thus 
claimed to be superseded by a “networked 
polity” where authority is devolved to task- 
specific institutions with unlimited jurisdictions 
and intersecting memberships operating at sub- 
and supranational level. 

But it was not only the arrangement of “gover- 
nance” or law that became the focus. Later, a 
comparison would be made about what was 
termed “bad” governance and later “good” gover- 
nance. “Good” governance comprised eight pri- 
mary characteristics. It was felt that this model of 
governance was participatory, consensus oriented, 
accountable, transparent, responsive, effective 
and efficient, equitable, inclusive, and adhered to 
the rule of law. Under this model of government, it 
was felt that corruption was minimized and that 
the voices of the most vulnerable in the society 
were heard. The concept of “good” governance 
further extended to local governance, and 12 prin- 
ciples were enunciated. 

The first principle of good governance at the 
local level focused on the fair conduct of elec- 
tions, representation, and participation. Other 
principles focused on issues of responsiveness of 
the government to the needs of the citizens, effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, openness and transpar- 
ency particularly with respect to accessing of 
information, the rule of law, ethical conduct of 
public officials, competence and capacity, innova- 
tion and openness to change, sustainability and 
long-term orientation, sound financial manage- 
ment, human rights, cultural diversity and social 
cohesion, and finally accountability. 
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Conclusion 


Farazmand (2004) contends, however, that the 
concept of “good governance” as defined by the 
UNDP stems from two major factors. The first 
factor has to do with the triadic relationship 
between the state, civil society, and the private 
sector. This interaction, according to Farazmand 
(2004), ignores one primary force, namely, the 
international global power structure. Within this 
global power structure are the elite actors. These 
actors he suggested, has to a large extent, replaced 
the nineteenth century colonialism with imperial- 
ism. Another critical issue highlighted by 
Farazmand (2004) is more normative. He 
observes the concept of “good” or “bad” is purely 
the measurements that are introduced by the 
global elites to suit their particular agenda. 
Farazmand (2004:11) states a more concise defi- 
nition of governance as follows: 

Governance here means a participatory process of 
governing the social, economic, and political affairs 
of a country, state, or local community though 
structures and values that mirror the society. In 
includes the state as an enabling institution, the 
constitutional framework, the civil society, the pri- 
vate sector and the international/global structure 
within limits. 

Governance, as defined above, therefore not 
only takes into account the triadic partnership 
with the country but extends to the international 
actor as well. 
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Synonyms 


Besta’s accounting theory; GASB’s standards; 
Nonbusiness accounting 


Definition 


Fund accounting is a practice that shows preliminary 
and final accounts of a single organization divided 
into diverse self-balancing accounts systems related 
to various activities or organizational units. 


Introduction 


Fund accounting is an almost universal practice, 
particularly used in the public sector of Anglo- 
Saxon countries. It shows preliminary and final 
accounts of a single organization divided into 
diverse self-balancing accounts systems related 
to various activities or organizational units. The 
fund concept had been in use in Italy for centuries, 
particularly in nonbusiness organizations, as 
revealed by the early authors Angelo Pietra 
(1550-1590), Lodovico Flori (1579-1647), and 
Fabio Besta (1845—1922). According to them, the 
fund can express the entire or partial wealth of an 
organization, and this is anyhow the subject of a 
single set of accounts; thus, we have as many sets 
of accounts needed as there are. With reference to 
his time, Besta asserts that accounting in modern 
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states is based on the principles of the money 
custody separation from the power of disposal, 
as well as the unity of the treasure; the second 
then gave rise to the uniqueness of the budget and 
final accounts. The fund accounting practice is 
then considered to be outdated; it should perhaps 
be taken into consideration as being more effec- 
tive in preventing the natural growth of spending. 
According to Anthony (1980), until the 1920s, 
nonbusiness accounting was approximately the 
same as business accounting. In the 1920s, non- 
business organizations became enamored of the 
fund accounting practice, and this led to the 
schism that has subsequently stated. Within 
approximately 40 years, the considered practice 
seems to have moved from one country to another. 
The analysis of contemporary accounting practice 
benefits from the comparison with the early Italian 
one. As a matter of fact, fund accounting aim and 
scope seem to have evolved from the second case 
to the first in line with the environment’s com- 
plexity (Pavan et al. 2017). 


Fund Accounting in US GAAP for 
Governments 


The fund accounting practice is founded on the 
belief that the enactment of only one accounting 
system is inadequate when dealing with very large 
organizations, such as central states. The estab- 
lishment of specific funds can be free or required 
by law. In the second case, reporting entities with 
independent accounting systems are defined in 
terms of identified information needs. It follows 
that any organization may establish a variable 
number of funds on the basis of the information 
considered to be of use; consequently, the whole 
administration is divided into corresponding self- 
balancing sets of accounts. Referring to the United 
Kingdom, Jones and Pendlebury (2000) present a 
local authority whose accounting system 1s 
divided into a general fund, a municipal housing 
fund, and a fund for the trust management of 
bequests and donations. The general fund is 
related to wide-ranging operations and to every- 
thing that does not fit into other funds. Every fund 
has its assets and liabilities, as well as its operating 
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income and expenses. Revenues pertaining to the 
general fund come from taxation and governmen- 
tal assignments without specific purpose, the 
housing ones from rents and specific grants. 
A transfer from the general to the housing fund, 
for instance, is a burden for the former and a gain 
for the latter. A fund can be related to an organi- 
zational unit or to a wealth finalized to a specific 
intent. 

The fund accounting technique shows an 
unprecedented development in the USA; its theo- 
retical basis is deep-rooted in the thought of Wil- 
liam Joseph Vatter (1947). The fund concept 
includes the segregation of assets for given pur- 
poses, the operations, and the service potentials 
that pertain to those assets. The emphasis of 
establishing funds is upon the definition of areas 
of operation, not upon the legal personality. Two 
reasons are given in support of fund accounting: 
the inadequacy of business principles for non- 
profit organizations and the need to ensure com- 
pliance to restrictions that characterize the public 
sector administration. This technique was consid- 
ered by its critics to be a useful tool for internal 
control purposes, but unable to provide a general 
overview of the financial position (Anthony 
1980). Accounting standards for the US public 
sector are currently issued by the Governmental 
Standard Board, GASB, which is continuing the 
work of the previous National Council on Gov- 
ernmental Accounting, NCGA. The first collec- 
tion of accounting principles for municipalities 
was published in 1934. The Generally Accepted 
Accounting Principles (GAAP) for Governments 
are addressed to states and local governments, 
various public authorities, and so on. Although 
not directly applicable, they also form the foun- 
dation on which standards for the federal level are 
defined (Tierney et al. 2007). 

The Concept Statement 1, Objectives of Finan- 
cial Reporting (GASBCS 1), issued by the GASB 
in 1987, deals with public environment features, 
public report users, and purposes. Public environ- 
ment is characterized by electoral representation, 
so that the government has its ultimate foundation 
in the citizenry choice. The relationships between 
the services rendered and their financing are unfa- 
miliar for those who usually deal with business 
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enterprises, in that the former are based on taxa- 
tion and are not directly related to the second. In 
the political process, citizens would like to maxi- 
mize the received services and minimize tax levy- 
ing. These conflicts are handled by politicians 
whose relatively short terms in public office 
encourage the use of short-term solutions to 
long-term problems. In particular, they have an 
interest in providing services immediately and 
postponing or deferring payment of any expenses 
incurred. For this reason, it is appropriate that the 
accounts show clearly whether the running costs 
are funded with nonrecurring income or long-term 
debt. In this context, the use of fund accounting, 
mandated by law or voluntary, is grounded in the 
need to control the use of resources and to inform 
the users of financial statements. 

The GASBCS 1 identifies three groups of users 
of financial statements: (1) the citizenry — who are 
at the same time taxpayers, voters, and service 
recipients — media, advocacy groups, and public 
finance researchers; (2) members of elected assem- 
blies, officials of the executive, and oversight bod- 
ies; and (3) investors, lenders, rating agencies, and 
financial institutions. The role of citizens and 
elected assemblies is obviously very peculiar 
when we compare the public with the business 
environment; this has relevant implications with 
the reporting process that is heavily affected by 
the needs of the users. Due to the peculiar relation- 
ships between public organizations and the citi- 
zenry, financial reporting in the public sector is 
heavily characterized by the accountability and 
interperiod equity concepts. The former is strictly 
related to the right to information that citizens have 
as voters and taxpayers; it is the leading tool 
towards efficient and effective operations. The 
GASBCS 1 describes accountability as the corner- 
stone of all reporting government activities which 
have to justify the use of resources. The second 
indicates that the current generation of citizens 
should not be able to shift the burden of paying 
for current-year services to future-year tax-payers. 
Yet the particular relationship with the public 
requires that the information provided by the state- 
ments be easily understandable and useful. 

The GASB Statement 14 is entitled “The finan- 
cial reporting entity” (1991). The starting point to 
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identify those that have to give an account is the 
legal entity. State and local governments exist by 
themselves, but very often they establish autono- 
mous business units with which they have rela- 
tionships not necessarily based on shareholding. 
This makes it clear that the fundamental concept 1s 
accountability: the elected officials are account- 
able to citizens for operations carried out by the 
government and the connected component units. 
The report users should be able to distinguish 
between the results of the two. The financial 
reporting entity consists of (a) the primary gov- 
ernment, (b) organizations for which the primary 
government is financially accountable, and 
(c) other organizations for which the nature and 
significance of their relationship with the primary 
government are such that exclusion would cause 
the reporting entity’s financial statements to be 
misleading or incomplete (Ruppel 2013). 

The definition of fund accounting dates back to 
the NGCA Statement 1. A fund is defined as a 
fiscal and accounting entity with a self-balancing 
set of accounts recording cash and other financial 
resources, together with all related liabilities and 
residual equities or balances, and changes therein, 
which are segregated for the purpose of carrying 
on specific activities or attaining certain objec- 
tives in accordance with special regulations, 
restrictions, or limitations. 

The fund is therefore a separate accounting 
entity, which does not express an independent 
legal organization, but is used only for accounting 
and reporting. It is the subject of a self-balancing 
set of accounts, which ends with the final state of 
the fund — balance sheet — and an account of fund 
changes — operating statement. The balance sheet 
does not always present all the usual items typi- 
cally present in private sector business financial 
statements. As we will see in more detail later, 
when dealing with governmental funds we do not 
find both fixed or capital assets and long-term 
debts. The difference between assets and liabili- 
ties is the fund balance. 

Fund accounting implements the wealth segre- 
gation according to different wealth purposes, so 
as to allow better control over the collection and 
proper use of resources. It is an opinion that in this 
way it is possible to minimize the risk of 
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overspending and unclear information. According 
to these principles, in the past different bank 
accounts were used, but this practice is considered 
no longer compatible with the complexity of con- 
temporary administration. We have already said 
that fund accounting can be free or mandatory, 
according to laws or regulations related to specific 
resources: organizations can have few or many 
funds, depending on their information sensitivity 
or control needs. American public sector organi- 
zations have been characterized by huge fragmen- 
tation and a lack of overall vision for a long time. 
Thus, in 1999 the GASB Statement 
no. 34, GASBS 34, was issued; the fund account- 
ing general approach having been confirmed, it 
gives an overall picture that is now secured in the 
government-wide financial statement. 

Funds are classified into three major groups: 
(1) governmental funds, (2) commercial funds, 
that is, proprietary or business-type funds, and 
(3) fiduciary funds. Regarding the former, the 
general fund is unique to each administration as 
it holds resources for the general business and, as 
a residual, all those who have no specific destina- 
tion. Special revenue funds pertain to distinctive 
purpose resources; very often they come from the 
federal or state level of government. Proprietary 
funds relate to publicly owned enterprises or to 
internal service activities. Fiduciary funds pertain 
to resources that are administered on behalf of 
third parties, such as those relating to the social 
security treatment of employees. 

The United States fund accounting is founded 
on two main recognition criteria: the basis of 
accounting and the measurement focus. The for- 
mer refers to when a transaction is detected. The 
modified accrual basis of accounting is a criterion 
intermediate between the cash and the accrual 
ones and is of great relevance for the present 
analysis. It is peculiar to the governmental activity 
and its features. Its main characteristic is that 
revenues are recorded when they are susceptible 
to accrual, that is, when they are both measurable 
and available to face current outflows. The mea- 
surement focus concept, connected to the modi- 
fied accrual basis of accounting, is related to the 
flow of current financial resources. The balance- 
sheet of governmental funds typically exposes the 
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currency available in the near future, which means 
cash, receivables, inventories, prepaid items, pay- 
ables, deferred revenues for payments received 
for future tax levying; as we already said, we do 
not find fixed assets and long-term liabilities. The 
operating statement discloses variations in every 
item of the fund; revenues are made up of 
increases of net-assets available to spend, 
expenses by decreases. It is noteworthy here that 
the purchase of a capital asset diminishes cur- 
rency, while a new long-term debt increases 
it. Proprietary funds are accounted according to 
the accrual concept; the measurement focus is on 
the flow of economic resources. The accrual basis 
of accounting and the related flow of economic 
resources are used in the government-wide and 
business-type financial statements. The modified 
accrual basis and the related flow of current finan- 
cial resources are used in governmental funds. 


The Fund Concept and Its Accounting in 
the Italian Tradition 


Fund accounting is particularly used in the USA, 
the today most powerful state in the world; its 
setting is politically and economically advanced; 
public sector organizations are large and complex. 
American governments have to face domestic 
pressure for transparency and involvement — 
accountability — and external pressure, both com- 
petitive and military. The available technical tools 
are made by the most sophisticated telematics 
technologies. The fund accounting concept was 
well known and the practice in use in Italy, 
starting from the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance until the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The economic world was characterized by a slow 
economic development, small business enter- 
prises, early municipalities, monasteries, and the 
different administrations of the Italian states. 
Available technology was elementary and 
accounting records were kept by hand. Investigat- 
ing the Italian early practice can shed light on the 
American present one and help in understanding 
its motivations and rationale. 

The Italian history of accounting is mainly 
connected with that of the monasteries, located 
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at that time throughout Europe. In fact, if Luca 
Pacioli (1445-1517) was a Franciscan friar, the 
major Italian authors of later centuries were also 
religious: Angelo Pietra a Benedictine and 
Lodovico Flori a Jesuit. For centuries monasteries 
were centers of spirituality and culture; they also 
had to meet the needs of large communities of 
religious citizens and to manage their vast estates 
and related agricultural production. Unlike what 
usually happened in small businesses in the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, where the owner 
was at once the administrator, Angelo Pietra faces 
the problem of how to control organizations not 
based on single or few persons and to give account 
to superiors. The book Address of Bursars — in 
Italian Indirizzo degli Economi (1586) — has an 
educational aim; in it Pietra describes the kind of 
Double Book named Noble Book — in Italian Libro 
Nobile — only used by those living from their 
annuities and namely by monasteries. Finally, he 
also proposes the extension of the described 
accounting system to a public entity, such as the 
Duchy of Mantua. Three inventories have to be 
used; the first is focused on real estate and related 
herds; the second on movable property and its 
consignees; the last one on notes, namely, cash, 
receivables, payables, and goods in stock. Just the 
inventory of notes is dealt with in the Noble Book; 
in other words, the subject of the double-entry 
accounting system is the working capital. Con- 
versely, movable and immovable property are not 
recorded at all in that book. 

Lodovico Flori explicitly continues the work 
of Pietra; similarly to the latter, he turns his atten- 
tion to the administration of the religious estab- 
lishments and, more precisely, to the houses and 
colleges of the Society of Jesus in the Kingdom of 
Sicily. In his Treaty of how to take the home book 
with its sample — in Italian Trattato del modo di 
tenere il libro doppio domestico col. suo 
esemplare (1636) — he states that the overall goal 
of the accounting practice is to see how our affairs 
are and to give an account of them. Flori focuses 
on the noble book whose upkeep is the responsi- 
bility of the bursar father. The latter updates the 
ledger monthly, drawing on the daily entries from 
the journal. Following Pietra’s example, Flori pro- 
poses an incomplete accounting system, whose 
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subject matter is made up only of the working 
capital, and where the fixed capital is not taken 
into account. 

Besta develops his accounting thinking at the 
end of the nineteenth century. He spent most of his 
life in Venice, between his academic chair and the 
archives of the Most Serene Republic. He studied 
the early accounting books, as of the end of the 
fourteenth century, relating to both public and 
private organizations and investigated their 


evolution. 
Fabio Besta’s argument builds on the whole 
entity concept — or organization, in Italian: 


azienda — that is defined as the sum of phenom- 
ena, businesses, or relationships to be managed, 
connected to an amount of capital that stands 
alone, or to a single person, or to a family or to 
any kind of associations, or even only a separate 
category of those phenomena, businesses, or rela- 
tionships. With regard to the theory of accounts, 
an entity is viewed as a wealth to be managed; the 
self-balancing set of accounts has firstly to dis- 
close the status of this wealth and its variations 
deriving from operations related both to market 
exchanges and internal production processes 
(Besta 1922, vol. I, ID. 

The fund concept has a historical foundation as 
the most serious concern of the honest rulers of the 
public finances, at all times, was to get that the 
funds were never lacking to pay the costs, which 
were considered more relevant for the dignity, 
honor, and the welfare of the state. And it seemed 
that the best way to achieve this intent was to 
constrain to each of such payments the funds 
from certain annuities or taxes; this was achieved 
by guarding those funds in separate cases (Besta 
1880). In the Republic of Venice, each case was 
assigned to an official; payments were authorized 
even taking into account the expected revenue for 
the related funding; specific estimates and final 
accounts were thus kept. It was observed that the 
large amount of records and checks that they 
needed was a source of confusion; thus, the Senate 
ruled in 1724 to study ways, if possible, of reducing 
to one the many cases relating to public finances. 
The resolution was not performed due to the Vene- 
tian government’s fears of a great accumulation of 
authority in the hands of a single official. 
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Besta defines the fund as a complex subject of 
a system of accounts. In fact, there are many 
accounting systems; in each of them its complex 
subject can be regarded as a fund, in its general 
meaning. When the fund is the whole wealth of 
the entity, he speaks about a comprehensive set of 
accounts; when the fund is a part of that wealth, 
the set of accounts is incomplete. Such a fund can 
always be viewed as being made up by elements, 
one or more, that can be just assets or just liabil- 
ities or partially assets and partially liabilities 
(Besta 1922, vol. I). 

As an entity is a sum of phenomena, but also 
solely a separate category of those phenomena, its 
wealth can be regarded as a whole or in its parts. 
The fund is thus defined as the set of items of the 
whole wealth of the organization or of a part of 
it. The modern reader could be surprised when 
considering that the author continues by asserting 
that entities that do not have comprehensive 
accounting systems are much more numerous. In 
this case, it is possible to talk about incomplete or 
partial equity systems that can have a diverse 
nature and extent. An entity can have just one of 
them or several at the same time. In general terms, 
the subject of the set of accounts is the whole 
wealth; when the organization runs a few incom- 
plete systems, the whole capital fund has to be 
split up into many segregated funds. This action is 
framed by the author in a broader technique called 
differentiation of the accounting systems, by 
which a complex system is divided into two or 
more having a lesser extent. In this way, it is 
possible to have a better understanding of the 
changing of wealth as a management base. Dif- 
ferentiation of accounting systems means to 
divide a complex system into two or more of a 
lesser extent; such a division is advisable when- 
ever the fund can be divided into two or more 
funds, each of which has a separate operation, 
and it is opined that the segregation of the sets of 
accounts can give to management faster and more 
reliable information on each fund and related 
operation. Differentiation of accounting systems 
is very common when the central state, large 
municipalities, the greatest public bodies, and 
some big private enterprises establish new distinct 
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businesses or autonomous enterprises that utilize 
separate sets of accounts. An interesting class of 
incomplete accounting records ignores the fixed 
asset value, for example, farms and homes; it 
Opens accounts just for money or even stocks, 
receivables, and payables. Examples of this type, 
related to the so-called changeable or working 
capital, are proposed by Besta explicitly working 
on previous accounting theories by Pietra and 
Flori. While it is always possible to decompose a 
given self-balancing set of accounts into two or 
more smaller systems also self-balancing, it is also 
possible to put in place the reverse, called integra- 
tion. In fact, one could consider it appropriate to 
merge two or more incomplete sets of accounts 
that are similar into just one. 


Conclusion 


The Italian early tradition helps in explaining the 
present American fund accounting practice. The 
first has developed over a period of about four 
centuries, from the late fifteenth to the late 1800s. 
GAAP for Governments has continued to evolve 
and to be implemented. The identified concepts 
and techniques are so close as to be considered 
variants of the same idea; they can be considered 
as part of an evolutionary perspective. Similarities 
in conceptual categories coexist with very dissim- 
ilar environmental features. The economy of the 
fifteenth to the early twentieth centuries is charac- 
terized by slow development; public and nonbusi- 
ness entities are small in size and operate simple 
economic activities; accounting is oriented 
towards internal control and accountability to 
superiors. The highly developed US society 
requires information and transparency; fund 
accounting advances for both internal control 
and external, democratic, accountability pur- 
poses. In Italian tradition, fund accounting is use- 
ful for management and control purposes, in 
GAAP standards also, and maybe especially, for 
reasons related to accountability towards citizens. 
We can say that in both the US and Italian cases, 
the ideas and techniques specifically under con- 
sideration are very similar but do not overlap. 


Future of Public Administration and Law 


Primarily the definitions and scope of the 
“organization” and of the “reporting entity” are 
analogous but not identical. And yet, in both 
cases, a need for an entity emerge, to which it is 
possible to relate a wealth, a set of operations, a 
management, and reporting activity. Besta’s 
notion of a “changeable” fund is of special inter- 
est: the subject of the set of accounts is what we 
now call the “net working capital”; this concept 
was already presented in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century by Pietra and Flori. Reasonably, 
control needs in monasteries were not connected 
with properties and other fixed assets, while they 
did not make use of long-term liabilities. Looking 
at US governmental activities, only the change- 
able part of the wealth is focused on; in business 
activities, all the entity’s wealth is under observa- 
tion. GAAP for Governments deal particularly 
with the recognition of revenues deriving from 
tax levying. This is a very peculiar topic, 
unknown in the business world and not dealt 
with by the Italian authors. GASB’s standards 
define later the “measurement focus” concept 
and apply it to the “accrual” and “modified 
accrual” environments. The dynamic notions of 
economic resources flow, in the first case, and 
flow of current financial resources in the second, 
can be related to those of complete and change- 
able funds and their variations. Despite the signif- 
icant difference in the recognition of revenues, the 
North American relationships between assets and 
liabilities of the current period seem to be very 
similar in its own essence to the changeable fund 
described by Besta as typical of the previous 
Italian accounting tradition. 

In light of the above observation, the fund 
accounting practices of the Italian tradition and 
the contemporary US public sector ones show 
surprising similarities. They may have been 
formed in a completely unconnected way, in 
response to similar needs to curb the increase in 
spending and to protect the entity’s wealth. In the 
US case, concepts and techniques have evolved, 
according to different environment features. We 
cannot even exclude, however, that there could 
have been a historical continuity between the 
early Italian and the present North American 
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practices. Bearing in mind that double-entry 
bookkeeping originated primarily in Italy and 
later spread all over the world, a historical rela- 
tionship could have been occurring mainly 
through the accounting routine, but also via the 
international circulation of the works by Pietra, 
Flori, and Besta, or their summaries and other 
works in different languages which got lost. 
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Definition 


Administrative law: A body of law pertaining to 
powers and controls on powers that may be 
exercised by public agencies. 

Administrative state: A term referring generally to 
the aggregation of all public agencies. 

De novo: A Latin term meaning “from the begin- 
ning” or “anew.” 

Public administration: All processes, organiza- 
tions, and individuals acting in official positions 
to carry out laws or other rules adopted or issued 
by legislative bodies, executives or the courts. 
Public agency: Any department, bureau, office, 
authority, board, commission or other similar 
body in the executive branch of government. 
Red states: A popular term referring to those 
American states which are dominated, politically, 
by Republican voters. 

Ultra vires: A Latin term meaning “beyond the 
power.” 


Introduction 


The growth of the practice of public administra- 
tion in the United States has been nurtured by the 
enactment of many new government regulations 
and the creation of a massive administrative state 
to enforce them. Administrative law seeks to 
define the powers, limitations, and procedures 
of public administrators and government agen- 
cies. Currently, the emergence and importance of 
administrative law can best be understood as a 
political and judicial response to widespread 
public concerns about the enlarged power and 
pervasiveness of the modern administrative 
state and, in particular, the regulatory reach of 
many (federal and state) government agencies. 
As such, government regulation, public admin- 
istration, and administrative law are inextricably 
interrelated. 

In the foreseeable future, compelling political 
pressures may result in more government regula- 
tions (in such contentious areas as immigration 
policy, energy sufficiency, climate change, finan- 
cial industry regulation, gun control, or environ- 
mental protection, just to name a few) and therefore 
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a consequential expansion of the administrative 
state. However, at the same time, conflicting polit- 
ical pressures for more restraint on regulatory pol- 
icies and procedures may trigger important new 
developments in administrative law. 


Public Administration and Regulation 


The term administrative agency refers to any gov- 
ernment department, bureau, office, authority, 
board, or commission (Milakovich and Gordon 
2013). Typically, enabling legislation creates the 
agency, specifies its jurisdiction, and authorizes it 
to promulgate rules and regulations that have the 
same force and effect as statutory laws (Cann 
2006). 

Some enabling statutes are very detailed, thus 
leaving the agency little latitude for regulatory 
discretion. However, others simply set forth the 
general policy that congress wants implemented, 
and the agency is given omnibus power to fill in 
the details with administrative rules. For example, 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 
(Public Law (PL) 91-596) delegated broad author- 
ity to the Secretary of Labor to “adopt or use” 
standards “reasonably necessary or appropriate to 
provide safe or healthful employment and places 
of employment,” which standards most ade- 
quately assure, “to the extent feasible, on the 
basis of the best available evidence, that no 
employee will suffer material impairment of 
health or functional capacity....” (Sections 
3(8) and 6(b)(5)). Furthermore, the act created a 
new government agency in the Department of 
Labor, the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA), to implement and 
enforce federal workplace safety and health stan- 
dards. In sum, enabling legislation for OSHA is 
about 17 pages long, and yet, given this statutory 
authority, OSHA has produced nearly 1700 pages 
of enforceable rules, regulations, and safety stan- 
dards. In recent years some of the most conten- 
tious cases in administrative law are rooted in 
fundamental legal questions about proper inter- 
pretation of enabling statutes and the permissible 
scope of delegated legislative authority to regula- 
tory agencies such as OSHA. 
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Congress and most state and local legislatures 
too have found it difficult to write all the varied 
and detailed provisions that are needed to govern 
an increasingly dynamic, technical, and complex 
society. Indeed most legislatures lack the time and 
technical expertise required to establish detailed 
rules and regulations in a large number of highly 
complex subjects, such as monetary policy, air 
safety, nuclear energy, and exploration, transmis- 
sion, and marketing of oil and natural gas. As 
these and other areas of public policy became 
more important -— _ especially in crisis 
situations — it has become increasingly necessary 
to create regulatory agencies that are able to com- 
petently deal with them. Moreover, even if legis- 
latures had the time and skills, a large, collective 
decision-making body typically lacks the flexibil- 
ity needed to adjust existing rules and regulations 
to changing conditions, again justifying creation 
of other administrative entities to concentrate on 
each area (Milakovich and Gordon 2013, p. 463). 

For many years the enactment of extensive fed- 
eral regulations was stymied by conservative law- 
makers and strict constructionist justices on the US 
Supreme Court who broadly construed the Tenth 
Amendment as a limitation on the exercise of con- 
gressional power in matters dealing with both fed- 
eral and state commerce (Kommers et al. 2010). 
However, starting with the New Deal in the 
mid-1930s, a new Supreme Court majority more 
broadly interpreted the Commerce Clause (Art. I, 
Sec. 8, Cl. 3) and the Elastic Clause (Art. 
1, Sec. 3, Cl. 18), thereby sanctioning the enactment 
of scores of regulatory statutes by congress and the 
creation of dozens of new federal government agen- 
cies to implement them. Consequently, the national 
government now asserts primary responsibility for 
both controlling and promoting economic activity. 
Although the states are still primary regulators of a 
few industries such as insurance and secondary 
regulators of some other industries such as banking, 
Washington is now permanently entrenched as the 
center of most major regulatory activity in the 
United States. Indeed, administrative authority for 
most major regulatory programs now rests with the 
federal government. 

Today, government regulations — and the agen- 
cies that implement them — touch almost every 
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person and business in America in many different 
ways. Moreover, in the modern era, regulatory 
agencies do much more than merely execute the 
law through the usual processes of administration, 
investigation, and enforcement. Typically, they 
also make the law through the exercise of dele- 
gated legislative authority. In fact, in any given 
year, many more federal laws are created by gov- 
ernment agencies in the form of rules and regula- 
tions than are formally enacted by congress as 
federal statutes (Hall 2015, p. 182; Kerwin 1999, 
p. 91). Likewise, in the modern era, government 
agencies also interpret the law. Federal courts, 
including the Supreme Court, accord great defer- 
ence to agency interpretations of relevant federal 
statutes (Schwartz 1991, §10.34). And final 
agency orders from adjudications conducted by 
administrative law judges (who are not part of the 
judicial branch of government under Article HI of 
the US Constitution) have the same legal effect as 
final judgments entered in federal district courts, 
because they are not typically subject to de novo 
review. Pursuant to Title IV, Federal Rules of 
Appellate Procedure, final agency orders, much 
like final judgments in district courts, receive 
judicial review in the US circuit courts of appeal. 
Moreover, by statute congress may specifically 
preclude judicial review of agency adjudications 
(5 USC §701). Today there are more than 1400 
federal administrative law judges who hear cases 
in federal agencies — more than double the number 
of federal judges who preside over civil and crim- 
inal cases in federal district courts. “Certainly, the 
modern proliferation of administrative agencies 
has severely strained the Framers’ pristine notion 
of separation of powers” Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) v. American Natl. Cellular, 810 F.2d 
1511, 1516 (ninth cir. 1987), cited in Schwartz 
(1991), p. 9. 

Given the convergence of executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial powers in regulatory agencies 
and in response to growing concerns about the 
pervasiveness of government regulations, one 
can presage some new developments in public 
administration and administrative law to further 
militate against abuse (or at least the perception or 
potential for abuse) in the executive branch of 
government. 
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Public Administration and Law 


Administrative law governs the legal authority of 
administrators to control private rights and obliga- 
tions of corporations, government, and individuals 
(Hall 2015, p. 2). It limits not only the scope of 
authority but also the manner in which that author- 
ity is exercised. All public administrators are 
governed in their operations by this body of law, 
as well as by legislative and chief executive direc- 
tives, but administrative law is particularly signifi- 
cant in the regulatory process because the latter 
bears directly on private rights and obligations. 
Viewing the relationship between regulation and 
administrative law another way, regulation 
involves certain kinds of constraints that govern- 
ment places on private citizens, groups, and insti- 
tutions, whereas administrative law is concerned 
with the constraints government places on itself. 
Prior to 1936, there was no official source for 
information about federal contracts, grants-in-aid, 
administrative rules, or regulations, and adminis- 
trators were free to make whatever decisions they 
choose, without accountability to congress or the 
American people. This caused a great deal of 
confusion as well as limiting access to small num- 
ber of “connected” procurement contractors. In 
the famous “Hot Oil” case, Panama Refining 
Co. v. Ryan, 293 US 388 (1935), delegation of 
power to the president under Section 9(c) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, went all the 
way to the Supreme Court before the attorney 
general realized the case was based on a regula- 
tion that was no longer valid. To prevent another 
embarrassing mishap, congress passed a law 
authorizing the publication of the Federal Regis- 
ter (PL 74-220). Before adopting a rule, an 
agency generally must publish advance notice in 
the daily publication. This practice gives those 
who have an interest in, or are affected by, a 
proposed rule the opportunity to participate in 
the decision-making by submitting written data 
or by offering views or arguments in writing 
(and sometimes also orally at a formal “on the 
record” hearing). Before a rule is adopted in its 
final form and 30 days before its effective date, the 
agency must publish it in the Federal Register. 
Formally adopted rules are published in the Code 
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of Federal Regulations (CFR) that the govern- 
ment publishes each year so that rules are readily 
available to the public. 

Congressional concern about the growing 
power of the administrative state led to enactment 
of the federal Administrative Procedure Act in 
1946 (Hall 2015, p. 2). The act manifested polit- 
ical concerns and legislative compromises over 
administrative practices and procedures of the 
so-called fourth branch of government and espe- 
cially with regard to agencies (in the executive 
branch) that are authorized to exercise quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial powers in the imple- 
mentation of an ever-increasing array of govern- 
ment regulations (Shepherd 1996). 

Today, the four main sources of federal admin- 
istrative law are (1) relevant principles and pro- 
visions of the US constitution, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court; (2) enabling statutes which 
organize, empower, and delimit the jurisdiction of 
government agencies; (3) executive orders, presi- 
dential memoranda, and other executive actions 
affecting government agencies; and (4) the 
Administrative Procedure Act which governs 
rulemaking and adjudication (and certain other 
requirements) in covered agencies. Future devel- 
opments in each of these four major sources of 
administrative law will likely reflect growing con- 
cerns about the size of scope of the administrative 
state and the extent of bureaucratic power. 


Separation of Powers 
and the Nondelegation Doctrine 


The nondelegation doctrine is a corollary of the 
separation of powers doctrine. It is a cornerstone 
principle in administrative law, because executive 
branch agencies have no inherent authority to 
exercise quasi-legislative power. As such, the via- 
bility of federal agency rules and regulations 
depends on both a constitutional source of power 
for congress to enact the overarching federal stat- 
ute and also a constitutional grant of authority 
from congress to an executive branch agency 
(or official) to promulgate administrative rules, 
regulations, or executive orders in furtherance of 
the statute (Hall 2015, ch. 5; Sunstein 2000). 
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In the early 1930s, the conservative majority of 
Supreme Court justices, relying on a narrow inter- 
pretation of Commerce Clause coupled with 
increased emphasis on the Tenth Amendment as 
a limitation on congressional power, or a broad 
interpretation of the nondelegation doctrine, or 
both, managed (for a while) to interpose constitu- 
tional barriers to an impending expansion of fed- 
eral government policies and programs in the 
aftermath of the Great Depression. Panama Refin- 
ing Co. v. Ryan, 293 US 388 (1935) (the “Hot Oil” 
case); A.L.A. Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United 
States, 295 US 495 (1935) (the “Sick Chicken” 
case); Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 US 
238 (1936). Simply stated, the Supreme Court 
adhered to a somewhat narrow view of congres- 
sional power under the constitution, which 
limited the size and scope of the American admin- 
istrative state. 

However, beginning in 1937, a new (5-4) 
majority on the Supreme Court adopted a more 
liberal interpretation of the Commerce Clause to 
uphold the constitutionality of legislation creating 
and empowering a new federal agency. National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) v. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., 301 US 1 (1937). Likewise, the 
Court soon returned to a traditional, and less 
effectual, interpretation of the nondelegation doc- 
trine. For example, in Yakus v. United States, 
321 US 414, 420 (1944), the Court upheld a 
provision of the Emergency Price Control Act 
that directed the Federal Price Administrator to 
fix prices that “in his judgment will be generally 
fair and equitable and will effectuate the purposes 
of this Act.” In fact, subsequent to the “Hot Oil” 
and “Sick Chicken” cases in 1935, the Supreme 
Court has not invalidated any act of congress 
based on the nondelegation doctrine — opting 
instead to give great deference to congressional 
acts that delegate legislative authority to the pres- 
ident and agencies in the executive branch of 
government. Provided that congress articulates 
an “intelligible principle” to govern (and thereby 
restrict) executive branch officials and agencies in 
the exercise of delegated authority, such acts — and 
agency rules promulgated pursuant to such dele- 
gated authority — have consistently been upheld as 
constitutional. 
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From 1937 to the mid-1990s, the Supreme 
Court adhered to a broad view of congressional 
power pursuant to the Commerce Clause and a 
limited view of the nondelegation doctrine. Con- 
sequently, during this period, the Court sanctioned 
the largest expansion of the federal administrative 
state in American history. 

More recently, however, a conservative- 
minded majority on the Supreme Court began to 
put the brakes on congressional power pursuant to 
the Commerce Clause. In the United States 
v. Lopez, 514 US 549 (1995), Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Rehnquist, writing for the five-person major- 
ity, held that provisions of the Gun-Free School 
Zones Act of 1990 were unconstitutional. This, 
then, was the first Supreme Court case since the 
New Deal to set limits to congress’ power under 
the Commerce Clause. Five years later, in the 
United States v. Morrison, 529 US 598 (2000), 
the Court held that a critical part of the Violence 
Against Women Act of 1994 was unconstitu- 
tional. Again Chief Justice Rehnquist, a constitu- 
tional conservative, delivered the Court’s opinion 
on behalf of the five-person majority which held 
that congress exceeded its Commerce Clause 
power. 

In a nutshell, during the last two decades, con- 
servative justices of the US Supreme Court have 
been less willing than their immediate predeces- 
sors and certainly much less inclined than their 
liberal counterparts on the Court, to extend carte 
blanche to congressional acts pursuant to the 
Commerce Clause. Moreover, a few (albeit not 
all) of the Supreme Court’s constitutional conser- 
vatives have also shown some interest in 
reinvigorating the nondelegation doctrine. 

For example, in Jndustrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO v. American Petroleum Institute, 
448 US 607 (1980), the Supreme Court, in a 5-4 
decision, upheld a challenge by the petroleum 
industry against a new OSHA regulation setting 
standards for benzene in the workplace. Justice 
Rehnquist concurred with the Court’s judgment 
that a new OSHA regulation was invalid. How- 
ever, his opinion was based on a completely dif- 
ferent line of reasoning than that expressed by the 
other four members of the majority. He considered 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act to be 
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unconstitutional in part because it violated sepa- 
ration of powers by delegating legislative policy- 
making authority to the executive branch without 
“any guidance” to the Secretary of Labor. 

The following year in American Textile Mfrs. 
Inst., Inc. v. Donovan, 452 US 490 (1981), the 
textile industry sought to invalidate a new OSHA 
standard limiting occupational exposure to cotton 
dust. Although the Court upheld the OSHA regu- 
lation, Justice Rehnquist, joined by Chief Justice 
Warren Burger, wrote a noteworthy dissent, which 
begins as follows: “A year ago I stated my belief 
that Congress in enacting 6(b)(5) of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 unconstitu- 
tionally delegated to the Executive Branch the 
authority to make the ‘hard policy choices’ prop- 
erly the task of the legislature.... Because 
I continue to believe that the Act exceeds Con- 
gress’ power to delegate legislative authority to 
nonelected officials,...I dissent.” 452 US 
490, 543. Simply stated, Justice Rehnquist argued 
that the insertion into Section 6(b)(5) of the words 
“to the extent feasible” rendered what had been a 
clear, if somewhat unrealistic, statute into one so 
vague as to be an unconstitutional nondelegation 
of legislative authority to the executive branch. 
The attempted delegation was plainly void 
because the power sought to be delegated was 
legislative power, but nowhere in the statute did 
congress declare or indicate any policy or stan- 
dard to guide or limit the agency when acting 
under the delegation. 

Moreover, it is noteworthy that several state 
Supreme Courts routinely invoke the nondelegation 
doctrine under state constitutional law to invalidate 
the delegation of legislative authority to the execu- 
tive branch, absent-specific statutory standards to 
constrain the exercise of delegated authority by 
state government agencies (Rossi 1999). 

In recent decades the conservative majority on 
the Supreme Court has revived the Tenth Amend- 
ment as a limit to congressional power pursuant to 
the Commerce Clause. Perhaps, then, in the next 
few decades, if future presidents continue to stack 
the Supreme Court with justices committed to 
“original intent” and “limited government,” the 
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Court may also breathe new life into the moribund 
nondelegation doctrine. If and when this happens 
it will constitute a major development in admin- 
istrative law. See generally, Schoenbrod (1985). 


Enabling Legislation and Ultra Vires Acts 


Every federal agency is a creature of law, meaning 
that an agency’s power to make enforceable rules 
and regulations — and conduct binding 
adjudications — must be authorized by congress. 
Consequently, enabling legislation constitutes a 
foundational source of administrative law (Cann 
2006, p. 14; Hall 2015, p. 115). Ultra vires is a 
Latin phrase meaning “beyond the powers.” 
When a federal agency (or agency head) acts 
without authority delegated by congress in 
enabling legislation, such acts are deemed to be 
ultra vires and as such, invalid (Hall 2015, p. 58; 
Schwartz 1991, p. 470). A recent example is Gon- 
zales v. Oregon, 546 US 243 (2006) wherein the 
Supreme Court held that the attorney general 
lacked statutory authority under the Controlled 
Substances Act to promulgate an interpretative 
rule barring doctors from using controlled sub- 
stances to assist terminally ill patients to commit 
suicide, as allowed by the Oregon Death With 
Dignity Act. 

Enabling legislation constitutes both the source 
and also the limit of agency authority. A court 
must give deference to an agency’s reasonable 
interpretation of its enabling legislation when the 
governing statute is ambiguous with respect to a 
specific issue. However, “when the intent of con- 
gress is clear, that is the end of the matter; for the 
court, as well as the agency...” Chevron USA 
Inc. v. Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc., 
467 US 837, 842-843 (1984). See also, Massa- 
chusetts v. EPA, 549 US 497 (2007) (holding that 
the EPA erred by not adhering to clear congres- 
sional intent). Therefore, when agency rules or 
regulations do little more than restate enabling 
legislation by enlarging or restricting authority 
clearly specified by congress, in the future conser- 
vative jurists are likely to invalidate these agency 
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actions as ultra vires. See generally, King 
v. Burwell, 576 US 135 S.Ct. 2480 (2015), 
which upheld certain Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) regulations implementing the Patient Pro- 
tection and Affordable Care Act (ACA) over the 
objections of petitioners and the dissenting opin- 
ion of conservative Justice Antonin Scalia, joined 
by Justices Clarence Thomas and Samuel Alito, 
who claimed that the regulations were not autho- 
rized by a clear reading of the act. This decision 
cleared further legal obstacles limiting the expan- 
sion of the Affordable Care Act (ACA) but also 
spawned over 50 other lawsuits by conservative 
groups seeking to restrict the scope of federal 
agencies implementing the ACA. 


Unilateral Executive Actions 


US presidents are increasingly apt to use execu- 
tive orders, presidential memoranda, signing 
statements, and other unilateral executive actions 
to restrict or expand an agency’s enforcement of 
statutory authority granted by congress in 
enabling legislation. 

President Ronald Reagan often used unilateral 
executive action to achieve public policy objec- 
tives (Nelson 1987). For example, in 1988 Pres- 
ident Reagan banned abortions at military 
hospital except in cases of rape or incest or 
when the mother’s life was threatened. In 
response, one of President Bill Clinton’s first 
acts after taking office in 1993 was to take uni- 
lateral executive action to lift the ban, thereby 
giving servicewomen access to a procedure that 
had been available to civilians for 20 years 
(HeraldNet 2004). Likewise, with the stroke of 
a pen, Democratic President Clinton ended a 5- 
year ban on fetal tissue research and he cleared 
the way for FDA approval of RU486 — known as 
the French “abortion pill” (Tumulty and Cimons 
1993). In the aftermath of 9/11, President George 
W. Bush issued a number of orders giving the 
National Security Agency license to wiretap US 
citizens communicating with people overseas, 
despite the lack of specific statutory authority 
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(CNN 2005). So too President Barack Obama 
resorted to unilateral executive actions when his 
public policy initiatives were stymied by a recal- 
citrant congress. Most notably these executive 
actions affected immigration regulations admin- 
istered by the agency for US Citizenship and 
Immigration Services in the Department of 
Homeland Security (Ehrenfreund 2014; USCIS 
n.d.) and gun control regulations administered by 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and 
Explosives (ATF) in the Department of Justice 
(White House 2016). 

President Obama’s unilateral action to delay or 
prevent deportation of hundreds of thousands of 
undocumented aliens met with strong opposition 
from about two dozen “red states” which imme- 
diately filed suit to block enforcement of the pres- 
ident’s executive action (American Immigration 
Council 2015). Likewise, President Obama’s 
executive action to close the so-called gun 
show loophole on federally required background 
checks and other gun control measures 
(in response to an array of mass shootings during 
Obama’s presidency) was met with fervent oppo- 
sition by Second Amendment advocates who 
argued that President Obama didn’t have the 
legal authority to instruct the ATF to “reinterpret” 
gun control legislation passed by congress and 
also that the president’s actions circumvented 
the federal APA’s rulemaking process (Forbes 
2013; Lofti 2013). 

These issues manifest an innate tension 
between the legally defensible doctrine of admin- 
istrative discretion and the countervailing duty of 
all officials in the executive branch of govern- 
ment, including the president, to “faithfully exe- 
cute” the law. 

In the future the continued reliance by US 
presidents on unilateral executive actions, taken 
in the penumbra of constitutional and statutory 
authority, to redefine the scope, affected agency 
duties will eventually result in important new 
administrative law decisions by the US Supreme 
Court about the scope of executive and adminis- 
trative power. Likewise, the limits of administra- 
tive discretion by government agencies, and 
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especially regulatory agencies, will no doubt con- 
tinue to be challenged through both the political 
system and the judicial process. Indeed, the exer- 
cise of administrative discretion — which at the 
highest level is manifested by unilateral executive 
actions by the US president — will continue to 
provide a fertile field for the growth of new 
strands of administrative law. 


Administrative Procedure Acts 


In our political system, government reforms 
pertaining to public administration and adminis- 
trative law are sometimes enacted in the states, 
long before they are eventually adopted at the 
federal level. For example, Florida began its 
tradition of openness back in 1909 with the 
passage of the state’s Public Records Law 
(Ch. 119, Florida Statutes). In contrast congress 
first enacted a precursor to the present Freedom of 
Information Act in 1966, which was later 
strengthened and grafted onto the federal APA 
(5 USC § 552). Likewise, Florida’s Government 
in the Sunshine Law, which requires open public 
meetings, was enacted in 1967 (Sec. 286.011, 
Florida Statutes). About a decade later, Congress 
amended the federal APA to add a federal Gov- 
ernment in the Sunshine Act (5 USC § 552b). 

Inasmuch as individual states, such as Florida, 
are veritable laboratories of democracy, perhaps a 
good way to prognosticate a future APA reform at 
the federal level (and in other states) 1s to briefly 
examine a couple of recent APA innovations in 
the Sunshine State. 

The federal APA requires that agency rules (like 
federal statutes) be indexed for ease of public 
access. However, there is no similar requirement 
for indexing of federal agency orders. In 1974 
Florida amended its APA to start requiring state 
agencies to index final their final agency orders 
(Shoop 2016). However, for many years most 
state agencies struggled with implementation. In 
1992 the legislature went further by authorizing 
an electronic database to enable users to research 
and retrieve full texts of agency orders by means of 
an ad hoc indexing system employing logical 
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search terms in common usage. Unfortunately, 
however, this amendment did not resolve agencies’ 
struggles with correctly maintaining subject matter 
indexes (ld). In 2008, the Florida legislature 
revisited the issue once again (Ch. 2008-104, 
Laws of Florida). It authorized agencies to transmit 
electronic copies of orders to the Department of 
Administrative Hearings (DOAH) for posting on 
DOAH’s website in a format that uses a Google- 
driven text search and, more recently, in the 2015 
regular legislative session, the Florida Legislature 
amended the APA again to require all agencies to 
electronically transmit a certified text-searchable 
copy of agency final orders rendered after July 
1, 2015, to DOAH, so that going forward 
DOAH’s website will be the official subject matter 
index for agency final orders (Ch. 2015-155, Laws 
of Florida). Consequently, for the first time in Flor- 
ida, all agency final orders are required to be 
indexed and located in one central repository 
(Sec. 120.536, Florida Statutes). As such, the pub- 
lic will know where they are stored and will have 
convenient access to all of them (Shoop 2016). 

With regard to the rulemaking, in 1996 Florida 
amended its APA to make it harder for agencies to 
promulgate and enforce administrative rules and 
regulations. This action was taken in response to 
growing concerns by state legislators (and 
affected interest groups) about the growing perva- 
siveness of state government regulations and the 
seemingly unbridled exercise of quasi-legislative 
power by nonelected officials in state government 
agencies. Section 120.536, Florida Statutes, now 
states that a general grant of rulemaking authority 
is necessary but not sufficient to allow an agency 
to adopt a rule. A specific law to be implemented 
is also required. Consequently, even when an 
administrative agency is broadly endowed with 
delegated legislative authority, it may not adopt a 
rule merely because the rule comports with gen- 
eral legislative policy, is reasonably related to the 
purpose of enabling legislation, and is not arbi- 
trary and capricious. Such a statutory restriction 
on administrative rulemaking in Florida goes well 
beyond what is permissible for federal govern- 
ment agencies pursuant to the federal APA and 
prevailing Supreme Court precedents. 


Future of Public Administration and Law 


These are but a few of the many examples of 
how state innovations in administrative law could 
shape the future direction of public administration 
and law more widely throughout the country at 
both the state and federal levels. 


Conclusion 


Future developments in public administration and 
administrative law will arise from the overarching 
tension between liberals who favor more regulation 
in areas of heighted public policy concern and 
conservatives who favor more restraint on regula- 
tory practices and procedures of administrative 
agencies. Congress may initiate new statutory 
reforms (perhaps, emulating some APA innova- 
tions in the states) to reconcile the competing polit- 
ical points of view. However, in the final analysis, 
fundamental legal questions about proper interpre- 
tation of enabling statutes and the permissible 
scope of legislative authority delegated to regula- 
tory agencies will hinge on the composition of the 
US Supreme Court. If the conservative faction 
retains a majority, the Court may reinvigorate the 
nondelegation doctrine and further restrict the exer- 
cise of regulatory powers by administrative agen- 
cies. On the other hand, a more liberal Court 
majority would likely sanction more regulatory 
powers and programs and thereby legitimate a 
further enlargement of the administrative state. 
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Challenges in Contract 
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Synonyms 


Civil service training; Contract management; 
Outsourcing; Principal-agent theory; Stakeholder 
analysis; Transaction cost theory 


Definition 


Contract outsourcing is the private sector involve- 
ment (PSI) in the delivery of public services. 
Contracting out is a contractual arrangement 
between the government and the private sector 
for the delivery of services. 


Introduction 


Outsourcing has become popular in the public sec- 
tor because of the perception that governments are 
intrinsically inefficient (Huque 2005) and that the 
private sector is more economic, efficient, and 


effective than the public sector (Amagoh 2009). 
Government institutions have resorted to 
outsourcing primarily as an efficiency measure. 
Where government is inadequate in terms of exper- 
tise, personnel, and time spread across overlapping 
issues, the private sector can muster the necessary 
resources to achieve desired results. Outsourcing 
enables bureaucrats to implement plans without 
unnecessary strain on government departments 
that are already facing pressures to downsize and 
decentralize operations and further retool and 
capacitate personnel to meet evolving demands. 
But while outsourcing is an acceptable practice, it 
straddles on issues that question the extent to which 
processes are transparent and free of undue influ- 
ence and selfish interests. And, although signifi- 
cant, oftentimes how these issues are viewed from 
the perspective of bureaucrats and contractors in 
the context of their appreciation of their roles 
vis-a-vis their capabilities 1s neglected. The paper 
seeks to expand current literature to cover gaps in 
terms of the requirements of outsourcing, as per- 
ceived from both bureaucrats and contractors, and 
the attendant processes of private service provider 
identification, contract development and manage- 
ment, contract implementation, and output evalua- 
tion. This paper argues that the perceptions of 
bureaucrats and contractors, particularly in Hong 
Kong, influence the efficacy of contractual relation- 
ships, which determine the success of outsourcing 
in the public sector. 
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Theoretical Viewpoint 


This study is pursued against two theoretical 
underpinnings: transaction cost theory and 
principal-agent theory. In sum, both theories 
explain the rationality of the relationship between 
bureaucrats and contractors from considerations 
involving costs and resources and the dynamics 
between varied roles being utilized for common 
goals. Transaction costs theory suggests the via- 
bility of outsourcing in terms of the complexity of 
the contract and the resource requirements. It 
points to an indirect proportionality of both 
(contract complexity and resource requirement) 
to the viability of outsourcing. The principal- 
agent theory explains the relationship between 
the principal (bureaucrats) and agent 
(contractors), and how can compromise the other 
in the absence of certain features and mechanisms, 
and in the face of unmet expectations. In this 
study, both bureaucrats and contractors work 
within highly politicized Hong Kong where 
there is a growing demand from civil society for 
efficiency and accountability from government. 
Yet in the appreciation of the theoretical under- 
pinnings of this study, we find out a gray area in 
the values of healthy competition and fair play 
that the Hong Kong government espouses from 
the situation on the ground as viewed by bureau- 
crats and contractors. 


Contract Management 


Outsourcing is regarded as not only a means to 
reduce costs and increase efficiency through the 
use of the market but also as a mechanism to 
enhance innovation and flexibility in public ser- 
vice delivery. However, some scholars find that 
outsourcing may erode the ethos of the public 
sector. These critics fear that any mismanagement 
may result in higher costs in service provision and 
lower service quality, such as might occur with 
any improper handling of competitive tendering 
and outsourcing. 

Contract management is frequently regarded as 
a practitioner issue in those contracting studies 
that focus on the relationships between 
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governments and contractors, performance evalu- 
ation, and decision-making on contracting 
(Schick 2011). An aspect of recurrent critical con- 
cern is that the quality of service can be affected 
by the improper handling of competitive tender- 
ing and outsourcing. In such cases, 
interorganizational collaboration among princi- 
pals for scarce resources may be undermined, 
intensifying rivalry among competing agents in 
contract bidding, thus causing longer-term 
accountability problems in service delivery 
(Huque 2005). 


Outsourcing Utilization 


Outsourcing was initiated in the 1980s in Hong 
Kong and grew in volume and frequency during 
the period of the Asian financial crisis in 
1997-1998 that brought the economy of Hong 
Kong to a new low, and unemployment rate was 
at a record low. This was also the same period 
when civil society was more vocal about the need 
for more efficiency, transparency, and account- 
ability from the Hong Kong government. From 
that period, government bureaux and departments 
(B/Ds) have increasingly hired external service 
contractors to deliver public services. 

Public procurement in Hong Kong is subject to 
scrutiny of the Independent Commission Against 
Corruption (ICAC) of Hong Kong, which is inde- 
pendent of the civil service and answerable 
directly to the chief executive. To assess the utili- 
zation rate of outsourcing as a strategy in public 
procurement in Hong Kong, the Efficiency Unit 
(EU) conducted biennial surveys of the govern- 
ment’s outsourcing trends from 2000 to 2012. 
Covering the 2012 outsourcing situation, EU 
(2013) administered the survey to 81 government 
departments and 3,497 service providers with 
active outsourcing contracts with the government. 
Survey results revealed a significant increase in 
both number of contracts and total contract value 
of 26% and 22%, respectively, compared to data 
in 2010. 

Figure 1 shows an annualized outsourcing 
expenditure of HK$31.7 billion in 2000. This 
amount almost doubled to HK$62.9 billion in 
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Annualized Expenditure on Works and Non-works Contracts 
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2012, with 66% of the government outsourcing 
contracts involving capital works and construc- 
tion and building and property management 
services. 

Figure 2 shows an increase in the total contract 
value in 2012 over 2010, attributed mainly to start 
of major capital works projects, such as the Hong 
Kong-Zhuhai-Macao Bridge Hong Kong Link 
Road. EU (2013) adds that the increase in the 
total number of contracts in 2012 over 2010 is 
largely due new IT projects and the procurement 
of more IT services, replacing non-civil service 
contract staff. 


Skills Requirement in Outsourcing 


The contract administrators from the public sector 
indicated that the transaction costs incurred in 
outsourcing were nearly always ignored. These 
costs pertained to the resources required for 
arranging comprehensive trainings for public offi- 
cials on contract management — developing, 
maintaining, and monitoring contracts. Without 
hands-on experience in managing contracts, 


most of the bureaucrats resorted to self-learning 
and made decisions based on personal experience. 
Operating in strained resource environments, the 
administrators found their capacity to provide 
adequate oversight and contain opportunism 
severely challenged. Contractors, on the other 
hand, stated that they were not informed of gov- 
ernment rules and provisions, procedures, prac- 
tices, and regulatory and government auditing 
standards and requirements, causing them to inad- 
vertently violate without their knowledge. To 
avoid the risks, they had to exhaust additional 
resources to study government rules and regula- 
tions. To public managers, additional controls are 
required when contractors are unfamiliar with 
regulatory requirements. 

Both the bureaucrat and the contractor agree on 
the necessity of improving professional tech- 
niques and skills of the contractor; however, 
both blame the other side for insufficient informa- 
tion or inadequate training. The bureaucrat 
expects the contractor to be equipped with knowl- 
edge of government rules, the necessary skills, 
and initiative to keep up with progress through 
self-learning. However, the contractor expects 
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Service Categories with the Highest Annualized Expenditure 


Capital works and construction 


Building and property management 
services 


Plant and equipment maintenance 


Information Technology 


Infrastructure Maintenance 


Environmental Hygiene services 


Other Service Categories 
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Source: Efficiency Unit. (2012, p.22). Report on 2012 Survey on Government Outsourcing. 
Retrieved from http://www.eu.gov.hk/en/our-work/management- 


consultancy/doc/survey2012.pdf. 
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outsourcing service category 


more assistance from the government in under- 
standing the rules and protocols in the contract 
(e.g., explicit explanation about details in the con- 
tract). Clear guidance from the government would 
save the contractor time and effort from guessing 
and trailing by mistakes. 

Based on the transaction cost theory, organiza- 
tions compare costs between internal and external 
delivery modes before deciding on outsourcing 
activities. Thus, transaction costs related to man- 
aging contracts effectively should be taken into 
consideration because such costs can lower the net 
benefit of contracting out. Offering public man- 
agers the necessary tools will also help them mit- 
igate contracting risks, stave off, and correct 
incomplete and even failed contracts (Brown and 
Potoski 2003). As Brown and Potoski (2003) 
point out, any increase in the percentage of public 
goods contracted increases the likelihood that 
governments will invest in contract management 
capacity. Ongoing contract management training 
may be provided during induction as well as reg- 
ular refresher training for bureaucrats to assist 
them in dealing with other stakeholders. 


Lack of Communication 


Both bureaucrats and contractors identified a lack 
of effective communication in the contracting 
process. The bureaucrats recognized the impor- 
tance of communication in enhancing transpar- 
ency, helping contractors compete, evaluate 
risks, and deliver stable services. Despite the 
importance public managers put on communica- 
tion with contractors, they have been unable to 
achieve desired benefits. Contractors describe 
their communication with the bureaucrats as 
largely limited to reporting work progress or sub- 
mitting deliverables. 

The contractors were also frustrated at the fail- 
ure of government to communicate their expecta- 
tions and changes in contract requirements. As a 
result, some incurred losses. Majority of the con- 
tractors did not think that government contracts 
offered openness, fairness, and transparency. 
Obtaining information from government in the 
pre-contractual period and throughout the 
contracting process was difficult, even if the infor- 
mation requested was crucial for contractors to 
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determine the extent to which they can fulfill the 
contract. With limited information “essential for 
determining the scope of bargains,” the contractors 
lamented inability to draw up competitive offers. 

The communication discrepancy is attributed 
to separate, incompatible systems adopted by the 
bureaucrats and the contractors to communicate, 
which result in poor collaboration. Lack of con- 
stant and current communication channels also 
lead to failure in immediately arresting problems 
and potential crises. 


Transparency and Reliability of 
Information 


Bureaucrats lament the absence of previous ser- 
vice records of tenderers, plan financial resources, 
and estimate expenditure to allow them to better 
assess contractors. The bureaucrats in the inter- 
views were concerned about the price-based prin- 
ciple in evaluating bids and tenders. They 
suggested developing a system to help them 
track previous service records of tenderers, plan 
financial resources, and estimate expenditure. 
Hence, while the capabilities of contractors and 
their previous service records can be crucial to 
suitability in being granted an outsourcing con- 
tract, such factors are not taken into account in the 
tender evaluation stage. 

Contractors are also not required to disclose 
certain background information in the 
pre-contractual period, so they are not known to 
the bureaucrats until the contract begins. Public 
managers shared that some contractors may offer 
extremely low prices to win the contract (adverse 
selection), but eventually exhibit opportunistic 
behaviors, offering substandard goods or services 
during the post-contractual period (moral hazard). 


Effective Monitoring System 


Majority of the bureaucrats in the interviews con- 
sidered it essential to establish detailed service 
standards to facilitate their assessment of contrac- 
tors’ performance. But due to lack of skills, they 
cited difficulty in designing and carrying out 
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outsourcing programs for optimal results and 
measuring contractors’ performance. To make up 
for this, government officials hire consultants and 
experts in information systems (IS) management, 
a cost concern that bureaucrats try to minimize. 

Bureaucrats also expressed concern over the 
length of contracts, which hold implications on 
both market and effective monitoring. Long con- 
tracts could come with greater risks of inadequate 
performance and reduce the policy flexibility 
available to them. Public managers were also anx- 
ious that in limited competitive markets, long 
contracts would create a monopoly, causing con- 
tracts to control prices which in turn would 
encourage them to charge monopoly prices. Even- 
tually, the government would incur high costs of 
tendering, monitoring, and evaluation to control 
opportunism, especially where the outsourcing 
activity is difficult to quantify. 

On the other hand, contractors half-favored 
long contracts and preferred a number of small- 
scale and related contracts integrated into large- 
scale ones. Long and large-scale contracts offer 
better income opportunities, lower transaction 
costs, and more prospective planning. 


Compliance with Contract Requirements 


To verify contractors’ compliance with the con- 
tract provisions, government officials conduct 
regular and spot-check inspections. Contractors, 
however, resist openness and transparency, pre- 
ferring to minimize costs of compliance. They 
indicated in the interviews that they did not 
favor spot-check inspections during the 
contracting process as they would be caught 
unprepared. Spot-check inspections refer to out- 
of-routine check that is carried out in the normal 
course of audit, which are intended to ascertain 
whether a system of internal control operates 
effectively. They preferred being informed of 
both details and frequency of monitoring and 
inspections in advance. Contractors were also 
upset to spend a great deal of resources complet- 
ing numerous reports. 

Spot-check inspections and regular reports and 
returns help bureaucrats track the progress of the 
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outsourcing contracts. To ensure compliance and 
enhance transparency, the government can offer 
incentives to encourage voluntary adoption or 
impose sanctions for noncompliance. Some 
jurisdictions encourage contractors to self-audit 
themselves by offering reduced penalties and 
technological audit resources (Madu and Kuei 
2012). For discentives, according to the Hong 
Kong government (Legislative Council Panel on 
Public Service 2011), contract breaches are mon- 
itored through a service-wide demerit point sys- 
tem and can bar contractors from joining future 
government bidding. 


Limitations 


The research data were based on interviews with 
the senior and frontline public managers with 
extensive contract management experience, as 
well as the contractors with extensive contracting 
experience with the Hong Kong government. 
However, due to the perceived sensitivity of the 
information required by some interview questions, 
majority of the civil servants invited to participate 
in the survey declined, further limiting access to 
quality respondents. In addition, the findings of this 
study are based on the perceptions of the inter- 
viewees; therefore, they may not be generalizable. 
The sample undertaken for this study was also 
limited to the senior contract managers, further 
reducing the population of the interviewees. 
Another challenge was selection bias, a common 
problem for snowball sampling when interviewing 
people who have relatively high homogeneity. 
Although previous interviewees were discouraged 
from discussing the research topic and questions 
with their referrals, the results of the interviews 
were still not as desired as those from random 
sampling. The nature of the study is also inductive; 
the exact number of interviewees was not conclu- 
sive until the research was in process. 


Conclusion 


The success of contract administration in 
outsourcing depends largely on a two-way 
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transparent relationship between bureaucrats and 
contractors. This kind of working relationship 
empowers both parties to ensure efficiency in the 
execution of the contract in the best interest of the 
public. 

Outsourcing ideally reduces the role of govern- 
ment in delivering public services, but government 
retains control over the contracting process. There 
appears to be more interest in downsizing the 
responsibility of government in this area over 
increasing efficiency and quality, even if bureau- 
crats lack the necessary training and skills to effec- 
tively fulfill this particular role. Governments to 
address issues of transparency as regards contract 
requirements, background information, and scope 
and date of inspection, among others, demonstrate 
failure on the part of public managers to reconcile 
their decisions and actions with the expectations of 
contractors. It appears that Hong Kong can barely 
support the development of new roles and skills 
among bureaucrats. Bureaucrats still rely on a hier- 
archical control-based approach within a highly 
politicalized environment. Within a politicalized 
context where there are multiple actors and stake- 
holders with conflicting objectives, outsourcing 
then remains a severe challenge for public contract 
managers in Hong Kong. 
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Garbage-Can Model 
of Organizations 


Nancy S. Lind and Taryn Butler 
Department of POL, Illinois State University, 
Normal, IL, USA 


Synonyms 


Ambiguity; Flexibility; Organized anarchy; Orga- 
nizational fluidity 


Definition 


Garbage-can model of decision-making is a form 
of decision-making often used to explain choices 
made in higher education that views organizations 
as choices looking for problems and solutions 
looking for issues. 


Introduction 


The Garbage-Can model of organizational 
decision-making was originally developed by 
Cohen et al. (1972) to describe organized anarchy. 
The model attempts to explain organizational 
decision-making anomalies. In particular, according 
to Maister (1983), this model is most relevant in 
decisions made by “organized anarchies,” or those 
which attempt to conduct themselves on demo- 
cratic, consensus-building principles. Cohen and 
March, in their book Leadership and Ambiguity, 
defined “organized anarchy” organizations as hav- 
ing some of the following characteristics: 

First, an ambiguity of goals with inconsistent, 
poorly defined preferences and numerous 
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objectives. Due to this aspect of ambiguity, very 
few problems are resolved by adhering to indis- 
putable and universal (or prioritized) goals within 
the organization. 

Second is an unclear technology, consisting of 
activities such as teaching, lawyering, consulting, 
and other professional services which have fairly 
ambiguous processes. In these activities, there are 
some consistencies or regularities in terms of 
standard procedures, yet the activities themselves 
are considered an “art” to be learned through 
various experiences, imitation, inventions which 
are born out of necessity, and trial and error. 

The third characteristic is that of fluid participa- 
tion within these organized anarchies. Members 
differ in the amount of time and effort they put 
forth into the concerns of the organization. Some- 
times, one actor will focus only on his or her own 
personal work while leaving the goals and deci- 
sions of the organization in the hands of others. In 
other cases, some may be exceptionally concerned 
with the organization as a whole and wish to be 
involved in its affairs. Determining the degree of 
participation of each member cannot be discerned 
from an organizational chart, but rather on the basis 
of the issues being addressed, timing of the issues, 
and temperament of the issues and/or actors. 

Fourth, many of the issues faced by these orga- 
nizations have little significance to most people in 
a majority of situations. The decisions made are 
often only the product of partial, sometimes 
erratic, attention from participants. A majority of 
the support or attention given to a particular issue 
is more representative of the problem’s symbolic 
significance or of the impact it has on the group’s 
esteem than it is of the content of the problem. 

As a result of this small significance of issues 
facing the organization, there is a high level of 
inertia present, meaning that it takes a great deal 
more effort and energy for anything to be 
changed. Typically, there is a minimum amount 
of effort being put into most decisions, problems, 
and choices within these organizations, therefore 
there is also a tendency to continue past policies, 
procedures, and patterns so as to avoid effort as 
much as possible. 

Lastly, the final characteristic of organized 
anarchies is that most have a weak information 
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base. The information and data needed to make an 
educated and informed decision is nonexistent 
more often than not. Most of the time, this infor- 
mation is not collected or properly disseminated. 
Perhaps this lack of collection is due to the unclear 
technology or it could be due to the fact that most 
issues are of low participation and low signifi- 
cance to a majority of people within the organiza- 
tion and therefore there is no incentive or motive 
to collect the necessary information required for 
informed decision-making. 


Consensus-Based Organizations 


These organized anarchies are political, consensus- 
based “democracies,” whether they are law firms or 
national assemblies. Cohen et al. (1972) studied 
universities, which are a well-recognized example 
of organized anarchy. Their findings from this 
observation were that organizations such as these 
could be viewed as a collection of choices looking 
for problems to solve, decision situations in which 
issues and feelings might be aired, and various 
solutions looking for a problem to which it may 
be the answer as well as decision-makers looking 
for decisions to be made. 

These organized anarchies relate to the 
garbage-can model of decision-making because 
this model is seen as a process which changes 
the actual problem facing the organization. Many 
claim that there are four basic components which 
can influence decisions: problems, solutions, par- 
ticipants, and choice opportunities. Within the 
garbage-can model, there could be any combina- 
tion of the four components, and how they will be 
mixed is unpredictable. In garbage-can decision, 
situations, problems, solutions, and participants 
frequently move from choice to choice. In situa- 
tions that fail to adhere to the conditions of more 
classical models of decision-making in some or all 
of three important ways: preferences are problem- 
atic, technology is unclear, or participation is fluid, 
the garbage-can model is found. 

The “garbage cans” in this model are choice 
opportunities like meetings, committees, and any 
other decision-making forums. The four compo- 
nents mentioned above are also contained within 
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the choice opportunities. Each of the components 
flow in and out of the garbage can, which results 
in solutions getting attached to problems almost 
solely by chance. 

In the garbage-can environment, no obvious or 
clear rules exist for linking problems and solu- 
tions together so as to ensure the resolution of 
problems (Giesecke 1991). There is an overall 
theme of unpredictability associated with the 
garbage-can model which can be seen in the dif- 
ficulty of discerning organizational goals, objects, 
rules, and regulations. It is also rather complicated 
to predict or determine which participants will be 
present at any given choice opportunity (such as a 
meeting, for example) where decisions on prob- 
lems and solutions could possibly be raised or 
acted upon. As a result, decisions are rarely, if 
ever, made through the conventional method of 
“comprehensively rational” policymaking. In this 
traditional model of rationality, decision-makers 
or actors first identify the issues or goals facing the 
organization. These issues are then analyzed and 
studied so as to generate several diverse solutions 
or ways to reach their goals, followed by the 
decision-makers selecting the solution that best 
fits the problem. Instead of this traditional 
model, oftentimes the solutions may be present 
well before the problems ever present themselves 
to the organization. Any number of individual 
issues, solutions, and participants can be intro- 
duced into various choice opportunities. The pro- 
cess of making decisions in the garbage-can 
model is extremely unpredictable, and there are a 
few different methods typically used in this 
approach. 

Within organized anarchical organizations, 
decisions can be made in three ways. The first is 
by resolution. This refers to the more traditional 
model of decision-making in which choices 
resolve problems after working on solving those 
problems for a period of time. The amount of time 
it takes to resolve issues can vary depending 
largely upon the number of issues the organization 
is facing at that particular time. The second 
method of decision-making is by oversight. In 
this method, a choice is made and put into action 
while problems are attached to other choices. This 
choice is typically made quickly and with as little 
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attention to existing problems and as little energy 
spent as possible. Choices in this method are made 
quickly so as to avoid having problems drift over 
into the current choice that is being made. This 
choice solves nothing, since the problems were 
attached to a different choice and therefore the 
choice is more symbolic than practical. The third 
method is to make decisions by flight. In these 
situations, choices are associated with problems 
for a certain period of time until a more attractive 
choice presents itself for the problem. The prob- 
lem will leave the choice that the organization was 
sitting on, so with the problems no longer being 
attached to that choice, it becomes possible for the 
organization to make the decision. Like the over- 
sight method, the flight method of decision- 
making also fails to resolve any problems, 
because the problems have moved on to another, 
more favorable choice (March and Olsen 1976: 8; 
Weick 1979, 21). Besides the first method of 
making decisions by resolution, the oversight 
and flight methods either try to make a choice 
before there are even any problems to deal with 
or simply wait out the problems and hope that they 
go away before a choice even needs to be made. 
The outcomes that result from the decision- 
making methods within the garbage-can model 
are not always reflective of the intentions of the 
decision-makers. Leaders within organized anar- 
chies can still play a positive role in decision 
situations. In the garbage-can model, leaders can 
make a difference in a variety of ways such as: 
carefully timing the creation of issues, remaining 
cognizant of the ever-changing interests and 
levels of involvement of participants, diagnosing 
the status and power implications contained 
within all choice opportunities, knowing when to 
abandon programs/projects/proposals when they 
become tied too closely with others, and appreci- 
ating that the planning process is merely symbolic 
in a majority of situations and is typically just an 
excuse for interaction within the organization. 
Cohen, March, and Olsen’s garbage-can model 
of organizational decision-making has been 
reconstructed by Fioretti (2013) into a more 
agent-based model. The original garbage-can 
model states that actors in organized anarchical 
organizations can delay making decisions. Fioretti 
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(2013) builds on to this postponement of deci- 
sions by adding in another possible method to 
avoid making decisions: buck-passing, or passing 
difficult issues and problems along to colleagues 
to avoid having to make a decision. This method 
emphasizes the selfish nature of individuals 
within organizations, yet it does not suggest the 
fruition of dysfunctional consequences for the 
organization as a whole. Simulation experiments 
conducted validate and develop further some of 
the conclusions drawn from the garbage-can 
model of decision-making. These experiments 
demonstrate that a majority of decisions are 
made without resolving any problems, which has 
been stated as a defining characteristic of this 
model. The organization ends up creating a cycle 
by not solving these issues, continually making 
decisions which do not accomplish any specific 
goal or conquer any problems. Any problems 
which are actually solved are usually handled 
only at the lower levels of the hierarchy within 
the organization. The conclusions from these sim- 
ulations identified a consequence that was previ- 
ously omitted, or possibly overlooked, which was 
the idea that top executives in organizations do not 
need to be strong problem-solvers because many 
of the issues which are actually tackled are taken 
care of at lower levels. 

An example of the garbage-can model can be 
seen in the actions which took place in Hazelton, 
Pennsylvania in 2006 through the local govern- 
ment’s response to increasing numbers 
of unauthorized migrants in the community. 
While there was no way to determine the exact 
number of undocumented migrants living in 
Hazelton, estimates believed the Hispanic popu- 
lation was between 11,000 and 12,000, with 
roughly 1,700-2,400 of those suspected to be 
unauthorized migrants. Many migrants moved to 
Hazelton to find work, education, safety, security, 
and an overall better life (Bressler and Delaney 
2002). This influx of migrants created debate 
among some who claimed that undocumented 
migrants were taking a toll on the economy 
while others believe this to be false (Lipman 
2006). However, the American Immigration Law 
Foundation stated that while undocumented 
migrants may pay more in federal taxes, they are 
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still costing state and local governments more in 
services (Paral 2005). 

These migrants, then, are leaving local econo- 
mies struggling to pay to provide services to their 
communities. This point is validated by examin- 
ing data from the City of Hazelton where it 1s 
found that in the years surrounding 2006, there 
was a continuous rise in services provided but no 
rise in revenue from local taxes on wages. Ser- 
vices such as health care and education became 
highly taxed and many businesses saw losses in 
income. The Hazelton Area School District 
increased tremendously in student population, 
resulting in overcrowding. The number of English 
as a Second Language Programs rose also, costing 
the district a substantial amount of money. The 
number of undocumented students was unknown 
but estimated to be high due to the lack of English 
spoken and lack of paperwork by many students. 

City officials noticed the increase in 
unauthorized migrants in the area. A trend of 
violent crime committed by Hispanic individuals, 
most of them undocumented migrants, that began 
in fall 2005 prompted the Mayor and city council 
of Hazelton to believe there needed to be an ordi- 
nance. Having no other options, the Mayor 
searched online for a solution which would meet 
the needs of Hazelton and found an ordinance in 
San Bernardino, California which dealt with “‘ille- 
gal aliens” (Dorell 2006). The Illegal Immigrant 
Reform Ordinance was formed on the foundation 
of partial statistics, assumed information, and the 
need to act swiftly. Hazelton could be described as 
an organized anarchy during this time, which cre- 
ated the perfect atmosphere for the garbage-can 
model of decision-making. The city’s lack of 
means to deal with the problems locally led offi- 
cials to search elsewhere for answers. The short- 
age of information collected on undocumented 
migrant crime statistics and the unwillingness of 
the federal authorities to assist in the issue resulted 
in the Mayor searching for his own solution. The 
vague goal of reducing crime is characteristic of 
the garbage-can model, but the problem was not 
essentially solved through the created ordinance. 

Hazelton was also accused of having unclear 
technology in the ordinance because there were no 
clear means of identifying undocumented 
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migrants in the area. The ordinance faced legal 
issues and backlash from groups, mainly Hispanic 
organizations, which should have been included 
in the creation of such a piece of legislation. 
However, the Mayor stated that none of these 
groups spoke openly about the issues facing 
Hazelton or came out publicly against the violent 
crimes being committed. Local businesses and 
organizations, instead of taking positive action, 
used this ordinance to protest the actions of the 
Mayor and city council for discriminating against 
anyone they believed to be foreign (Hall 2007). 
Before many local groups had a chance to respond 
to the ordinance, national organizations stepped 
in, forcing the Hazelton community to argue their 
cases on the national level. A court case was filed 
then heard in the US District Courts where the 
ordinance was ruled unconstitutional. Both sides 
continued to fight over the policy in court. 

The focus of this issue is the local govern- 
ment’s responsibility to protect its own citizens 
versus the federal government’s right to handle 
immigration policy. Hazelton was a community 
experiencing transition in their increasing num- 
bers of immigrants, which led to the inability of 
local government to make an effective decision 
regarding the reduction of violent crime. The 
Mayor and city council sought answers to the 
problem elsewhere, yet the solution was ineffec- 
tive. This is representative of the garbage-can 
model where decisions are made, yet problems 
are rarely solved. There was unclear technology 
on how to implement such an ordinance and there 
was a lack of sufficient research and data gathered 
to make a decision. The Mayor’s choice of using 
the San Bernardino ordinance as a model is reflec- 
tive of a choice being plucked by a participant and 
pasted onto the problem as a band-aid solution. 
The actions of Hazelton’s government are a prime 
example of the garbage-can model in action. 


Conclusion 


The garbage-can model is used to explain discrep- 
ancies in decision-making within organizations. 
This method is found most often in organized 
anarchies with poorly-defined goals, fluid 
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participation, and problems which hold little sig- 
nificance to a majority of participants. It has been 
shown to be an ineffective method in which deci- 
sions made rarely solve any problems. Though it 
seems to be counterintuitive for organizations to 
engage in this form of problem-solving, or lack 
thereof, organizational studies continue to find the 
persistence of the garbage-can model within 
organizations. 

To sum it all up, organizations operate on the 
basis of inconsistent and ill-defined preferences. 
Various kinds of problems and solutions are 
dumped, and the mix of garbage depends on the 
mix of labeled cans available. 
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Synonyms 


Board of directors; Corporate governance; Gender 
diversity; Group dynamics 


Definition 


Gender and corporate governance within public 
organizations represents a relevant topic in 
organizational research related to the female rep- 
resentation in boards and top management posi- 
tions in local administrations and state-owned 
organizations. 


Introduction 


Diversity represents an important research 
domain for organizational studies, especially 
because of the greatest phenomena that occurred 
in the world, that is, the globalization, the interna- 
tionalization of enterprises, the financial and 
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economic crisis, the demographic changes in the 
workforce, and the increasing complexity of jobs. 
In many countries, the diversity debate is mostly 
focused on the role of women in the workforce, as 
outlined by the spread of “affirmative actions” and 
“equal opportunity programs” to support the role 
of women within organizations. Despite their rel- 
evant socioeconomic progress in the last decades, 
women still face inequalities in compensation and 
status, and they are underrepresented in top man- 
agement positions. 

In European countries, the percentage of 
women in leadership positions was dramatically 
low until recently, both in public and private sec- 
tors. In many European countries, the improve- 
ment process is underway thanks to the 
introduction of government laws to promote 
women’s representation in the boards of compa- 
nies listed on the Stock Exchange and in compa- 
nies owned by the public administration. 

Although the increasing gender balance at 
board level was more than doubled from 2,8% in 
October 2011 to 7,1% in April 2015 (European 
Commission 2015), there is still an intensive pub- 
lic debate in research and practice on the concrete 
participation of women to board of directors’ pro- 
cesses. Thus, it seems that women directors do not 
really play a relevant role in decision-making 
process of board of directors, also because 
maybe the qualification and merit criteria are not 
merely applied. 


Women Progress Driven by Regulatory 
Pressures: State of Art 


In recent years, numerous European States passed 
a legislation that requires a gender quota for board 
of directors (Terjesen and Singh 2008; Francoeur 
et al. 2008). As first mover, in 2003 Norway 
prescribed a minimum target of 40% gender 
quota on board of directors in all public compa- 
nies, as well as state-owned enterprises, becoming 
mandatory since 2006. Subsequently, Spain and 
Iceland followed Norway’s footsteps. In Spain, 
this legislation was applied in 2007 to publicly 
listed companies and companies with more than 
250 employees, to be completed by 2015. Iceland 
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passed the law to all publicly listed companies and 
companies with more than 50 employees, which 
were required to have at least 40% of each gender 
represented on their board, starting in 2013 
(Teigen 2012). In 2011, France, Netherlands, and 
Belgium adopted the corporate board quota legis- 
lation for private companies. In Italy, the quota 
law was approved in 2011 for publicly listed com- 
panies and state-owned companies where one- 
third of the seats on boards and supervisory 
boards were reserved for women since 2015. 
Indeed, the Golfo-Mosca was approved in Italy 
requiring the equal representation of women, at 
least one-third of the members of corporate 
boards, in public companies. Recent data from 
the Bellisario Foundation calculate that in 2016 
there are about 800 women in the corporate boards 
and 200 in the boards of auditors. Furthermore, 
since 2015, with the second term, the mandatory 
gender quota will become 30%. According to 
estimate reports by the Bank of Italy, without a 
binding law, we would achieve gender parity in 
2075 (Bank of Italy 2012; Bianco et al. 2013). 

These values have been changing the mind of 
many skeptics, contrary to quotas because they 
feared that the choice on the basis of the gender 
would not depend on meritocratic criteria. But it is 
difficult for women to prove their worth if they 
cannot reach the positions to do it. The idea, 
outlined in Europe and the United States, is that 
companies, where there is more women not discrim- 
inated based on gender, are more open to work-life 
balance. According to a study recently published by 
Aspen Institute Italia (2014), companies with more 
women at the top positions have better withstood 
the economic crisis. The Bellisario Foundation 
wants to extend the threshold of 20% even at 4000 
companies controlled by local authorities. 

However, only few countries have adopted 
penalties for violations about gender quotas. 
For instance, Norway and Italy adopted a system 
of progressively serious penalties for non- 
compliance companies, including the payment 
of a pecuniary penalty, the cancellation of board 
members’ compensation, or the revocation of 
board membership. 

In 2012, considering the limited success of this 
legislation (the percentage of women on corporate 
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boards increased from 12.5% to 20.7%), the 
European Commission proposed a mandatory 
directive to apply to executive and non-executive 
directors of listed companies in private sector and 
state-owned companies. The overall goal was to 
achieve a minimum representation of 40% of 
women by January 1, 2018, for state-owned listed 
companies. 

A central point of the proposal is the require- 
ment of a transparent and objective recruitment 
process which requires specific details about 
“clear, neutrally formulated, and unambiguous 
criteria” for board selection (European 
Commission 2012, p. 1; Oliveira and Gondek 
2014, p. 5). The law stipulates that if two candi- 
dates are found to be equal according to the 
criteria, the member of the underrepresented gen- 
der must be chosen. In addition, the proposal 
establishes an audit system; the companies must 
provide annually information and specific data 
about the gender representation in their boards, 
as well as measures applied for ensuring a trans- 
parent recruitment process. This information 
must also be published on their website to ensure 
that it is accessible to anyone interested. Each 
member state would determine which sanctions 
could be imposed on companies that do not com- 
ply; these measures must be “effective, propor- 
tionate, and dissuasive” (Oliveira and Gondek 
2014, p. 7). 


Group Dynamics in Board of Directors 


Board of directors represents the most important 
governance mechanism, with the relevant pur- 
pose to support management through counseling 
and advice and to protect stakeholders against 
managerial misconduct. According to Forbes 
and Milliken (1999), boards of directors are 
large, elite, and episodic decision-making groups 
that face complex tasks pertaining to strategic- 
issue processing. Because boards mainly pro- 
duce a cognitive output, such as strategic deci- 
sions, they require a high degree of specialized 
knowledge and skills to operate effectively. 
Drawing from the literature on group dynamics, 
most empirical studies suggest that demographic 
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diversity in these groups — many persons with 
different backgrounds, experiences, competen- 
cies, and culture who meet together to deal with 
complex problems — may be advantageous to the 
decision-making process, because the greater 
range of perspectives and specialized knowledge 
and skills provided by heterogeneous members 
promotes more information search, the identifi- 
cation and critical examination of major decision 
alternatives, creativity in decision-making tasks, 
and performance gains (Watson et al. 1993; 
Jackson et al. 1995). In this perspective, the 
presence of female directors, as minority group, 
may contribute to board decision-making pro- 
cess by providing alternative perspectives and 
prompting divergent thinking among the major- 
ity group (Torchia et al. 2011). However, women 
could play a crucial role in making diversified 
boards more effective and contributing to better 
decision-making processes, depending on the 
board ability to tap available knowledge and 
skills and to guarantee active participation of 
all members in bringing their perspectives 
to the group debate (Buonocore et al. 2017; 
Huse 2007). 


Gender Stereotypes in Boards’ Processes 


Dysfunctions in board decision-making processes 
may depend on the existence of gender stereo- 
types that hinder the effective participation of 
women in decision-making processes. Although 
the workforce is increasingly becoming diversi- 
fied, male attributes, such as competitiveness, 
dominance, and aggressiveness, are still consid- 
ered crucial for enhancing managerial career suc- 
cess. Traditional gender stereotypes refer to 
beliefs that women are less able than their male 
colleagues for top, executive, and non-executive 
managerial positions, because they do not have 
masculine characteristics that are traditionally 
associated to effective and successful managers 
(Powell et al. 2002). As a consequence, women 
are considered as less effective leaders even if 
they behave in exactly the same manner as men. 
Gender stereotypes have a significant impact 
on the majority group represented by male 
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directors, who tend to consider their female col- 
leagues as less effective in the role of directors, to 
distrust their judgment and expertise, and margin- 
alize them adopting discriminating behavior, with 
negative consequences on the board ability to 
cooperate and combine their contributions in cre- 
ative and synergistic ways. For example, some 
scholars argue that individual differences in com- 
munication behaviors might determine much of 
the subtle bias against women. Indeed, women 
tend to show more socioemotional communica- 
tion behaviors, compared to men who seem more 
dominant and assertive (Wood and Karten 1986). 
Because communication behaviors are presumed 
to be an indicator of competence, and communi- 
cation styles of women are perceived as nonstan- 
dard and unconventional, the majority group of 
men tends to underestimate women’s capabilities 
excluding them from the group’s activities. 

The presence of gender stereotypes may pro- 
duce another dysfunction in board of directors’ 
processes due to the phenomenon of stereotype 
threat, which directly involves women’s behavior. 
The stereotype threat is conceived as the “psycho- 
logical experience of a person who, while 
engaged in a particular task, is aware of a stereo- 
type about his or her identity group suggesting 
that he or she will not perform well” (Roberson 
and Kulik 2007, p. 26). Individuals who are mem- 
bers of a negative stereotyped group fear to be 
seen and judged according to a negative stereo- 
type, especially if they are performing a type of 
tasks regardless of which the stereotype exists, 
such as women in leadership positions are familiar 
with the common stereotype that “women are not 
good leaders.” This awareness creates anxiety and 
apprehension in individuals exposed to stereo- 
types with a disruptive effect on their perfor- 
mance, ironically resulting in individual 
confirming the stereotype he/she wants to discon- 
firms (Roberson and Kulik 2007). 

One of the most interesting issues concerns the 
application of the stereotype threat theory to 
explain women’s behavior when they operate as 
a minority group in a board of directors. Task 
difficulty, personal task investment, and character- 
istics of the context are identified in research as 
relevant variables making workers vulnerable to 
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stereotype threat (Roberson and Kulik 2007). 
Individuals involved in difficult challenging 
tasks and feeling personally invested in their job 
tend to really care about their performance and to 
experience anxiety and apprehension in their 
tasks, exposing themselves to stereotype threat. 
An additional condition needed for stereotype 
threat to emerge is the context, where some indi- 
viduals are considered different from others on a 
salient demographic dimension, race, sex, or age 
(Kanter 1977). 

In this perspective, boards of directors provide a 
fertile ground for women’s stereotype threat, with 
relevant consequences on board processes. First, 
women directors are involved in complex and chal- 
lenging tasks that require concentration and cogni- 
tive resources (Freidson 1988); thus they are likely 
to experience frustration with task accomplishment. 
Second, given the prestige of the role, women 
directors tend to experience a high level of psycho- 
logical engagement and job identification, believ- 
ing that doing well in the task domain is important 
for their self-esteem and identity. Third, despite the 
women improvements due to the multiplicity of 
regulatory acts in the last decades, there is still a 
small minority of women in board of directors, who 
are labeled as “tokens.” Because of their high vis- 
ibility, women feel a high pressure in performing, 
which creates anxiety and apprehension in making 
tasks, needed conditions for stereotype threat. 


The Role of Personal Networks for 
Accessing to Board Positions 


The boards of directors in Italian public companies 
are composed of executive directors, such as the 
CEO and large shareholders, and non-executives or 
outside directors, who generally represent the 
majority of the board. Non-executive directors can- 
not have personal ties to the company or to anyone 
with ties to the company, because of their main 
tasks to provide protection to stakeholders by 
guaranteeing objectivity and independence of 
judgement to control the insiders but also to 
enhance heterogeneity of point of views and debate 
among the different members of the board 
(Corbetta and Minichilli 2006). 


Gender and Corporate Governance in Public Organizations 


Public organizations generally engage in public 
board director individuals who hold top positions 
in other large corporations, such as retired CEOs, in 
order to give clear signals to the community that the 
top managerial positions are headed by reputable 
people, specialized in easily attracting and manag- 
ing resources (Korn and Ferry 2000). 

The main improvements for women at board 
level, following the government acts of the last 
decades, include non-executive positions, while 
the proportion of women among executive direc- 
tors is still very low. Focusing the attention on 
public sector in Italy, data show that in 2012 
women public sector leaders compared to the 
64.7% of women across total public sector rep- 
resent the 27%; also, the 17% of women are in 
Italian ministerial positions against the 22% of 
the total of women in parliament (EYGM Report 
2013). In the last years, this percentage is grow- 
ing thanks to the recent reforms about gender 
discrimination act (the gender quota act), allo- 
wing Italy to be ranked in 4th position in terms 
of total percentage of women across the public 
sector (27%) and in 7th position among the G20 
countries with the 27% index of women as pub- 
lic sector leaders (EYGM Report 2013), but 
despite this growth of women at top positions 
in public organizations, their presence is still 
limited for several reasons, such as the recruit- 
ment criteria mainly depending on personal 
opinions of majority groups. 

Indeed, the recruitment of candidates is gener- 
ally based on personal opinions of the chairman of 
the board of directors or nominating committee, 
who tend to select candidates drawing on their 
personal connections. Thus, people may access to 
board seats for large and prestigious Italian com- 
panies thanks to their informal network connec- 
tions, while limited network relationships reduce 
this opportunity, because of restricted information 
and difficulty in finding a sponsor. Personal recom- 
mendation and networking encourage the tendency 
to select people who are similar to them, mainly 
represented by male members. 

Researchers have emphasized the benefits of 
informal networks for individuals in the organi- 
zational hiring processes, explaining that man- 
agers tend to target their recruitment choices on 
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the basis of whom they know personally or 
who share their loyalties and personal values 
(Galskiewicz and Shatin 1981). Homophily is 
the concept used to describe the degree of inter- 
action among individuals who are similar in iden- 
tity or organizational group affiliations (Marsden 
1988). Interpersonal similarities produce com- 
mon interests and worldviews, which increase 
easy communication, improve predictability of 
behavior, and foster relationships of trust and 
reciprocity (Kanter 1977). This explains the aris- 
ing of spontaneous ties based on interpersonal 
attraction (Marsden 1988; McPherson and 
Smith-Lovin 1987), leading to create or reinforce 
informal network relationships. Scholars explain 
that, under conditions of environmental turbu- 
lence and organizational uncertainty, individuals 
are more likely to pursue these networking strat- 
egies, which allow assuming more defensive 
behaviors (Ibarra 1993). In fact, they tend to 
attract individuals of their informal networks, 
because trust and loyalty in these relationships 
ensure reliability under conditions of uncertainty 
(Kanter 1977). 

According to this perspective, the changes fol- 
lowing the equal opportunity laws for board of 
directors tend to distort the traditional power rela- 
tions creating uncertainty and concern among the 
members of overrepresented groups, who fear 
losing their traditional position of power. These 
concerns tend to favor the recruitment of women 
directors who are already known and have per- 
sonal ties with the CEO or the group of share- 
holders, so to ensure trustful relationships and 
loyalty and avoid contrasting opinions in board 
decision-making processes. As a consequence, 
competences and professional expertise are not a 
condition for women to be appointed as a director; 
they often do not offer a real professional exper- 
tise that makes difficult for them to guarantee an 
active participation to a board debate and provide 
an effective contribution to group’s problems. 
Moreover, the absence of autonomy from the 
overrepresented groups creates conformism 
among board members because women do not 
bring divergent perspectives from the higher- 
status men, and this can hinder effective group 
decision-making processes. 
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Concluding Remarks 


During the last two decades, most studies in the 
literature focused on diversity tend to underline 
the difficulties faced by women in ranking very 
top management levels within organizations, 
which remain still mainly dominated by men 
especially in public organizations. Despite the 
increasing attention paid by scholars to the struc- 
tural barriers for women to access to very top 
positions within organizations, still limited stud- 
les investigate the reasons and limits faced by 
women in being members within boards of 
directors. 

Indeed, the female representation in corporate 
boards within public organizations, specifically 
local administrations and state-owned companies, 
is very low, depending on environmental, politi- 
cal, social, and cultural factors related to each 
country. More specifically this underrepresenta- 
tion of women in decision-making processes and 
positions stems from traditional gender roles and 
stereotypes, the lack of support for women to 
balance care responsibilities with work, and 
the prevalent political and corporate cultures 
(Sheridan 2001; Zona and Zattoni 2007; 
European Commission 2017). Also, women per- 
ceive to be discriminated in public corporate 
boards, and, consequently, numbers about 
women in public corporate boards still follow an 
inverse direction showing an alarming female 
discrimination. 

This study aims to “open the mind” in public 
organizations, in order to think about and evi- 
dence how the group dynamics affect the concrete 
participation of women to decision-making pro- 
cesses of boards. Indeed, because of the existing 
gender stereotype threat in board processes, many 
dysfunctions still characterize the boards’ 
decision-making processes by hindering the effec- 
tive participation of women. Being part of gender 
majority groups plays a crucial role in being actu- 
ally involved in decision-making processes of 
boards, because of the impact derived from the 
personal networks. Male directors tend to create a 
closed network, where personal interactions tend 
to support mostly men in accessing to board 
positions. 
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This analysis mainly outlines the limitations of 
gender quotas laws and interventions and, conse- 
quently, the need to introduce some initiatives, 
like diversity training programs, for creating and 
developing a different way to see women at work- 
place in top managerial positions, overcoming 
any gender stereotypes, and, at the same time, 
for trying to formalize personal connections 
going beyond the gender discrimination. All the 
organizations, especially public organizations, 
receive many benefits in having an increasing 
cross-gender workforce, especially at top posi- 
tions in the boards of directors, but they also 
need to promote training and educating initiatives 
for both, men and women, at leadership positions 
for involving women in being “role models,” 
becoming positive examples for all females at 
workplace, and, creating, in the future, “success- 
ful personal networks” for women by promoting 
their access to board positions. 
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Introduction: Gender Discourse in Public 
Administration 


The main goals of gender policy are elimination of 
gender-based discrimination and establishment of 
egalitarian society founded on the principle of 
equality for all people. National gender and devel- 
opment strategies as well as integrated approaches 
toward promotion of gender equality have been 
implemented in recent years in most countries. 
Evolution of approaches toward gender equality 
can also be witnessed in international documents 
as well as economic and social programs. 

In the 1990s, the legal framework for gender 
equality was already conceived and reflected 
in resolutions of international conferences such 
as the Women’s U.N. Conference in Nairobi 
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(1985) and the Fourth World Conference on 
Women in Beijing (1995). The Beijing Dec- 
laration and Platform for action is the most 
comprehensive legal document providing recom- 
mendations for promotion of gender equality. 
Among the International Labor Organization (the 
U.N.) conventions, the most notable are the 
United Nations Convention on the “Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination against Women” 
(a.k.a. CEDAW, 1979) and the Convention Ne156 
concerning “Equal Opportunities and Equal 
Treatment for Men and Women Workers: Workers 
with Family Responsibilities” (1998). 

What is more, a number of documents promot- 
ing gender equality underlie gender and develop- 
ment strategies of international organizations, as 
well as of different countries and regions. A clear 
example is the “Recommendation of Gender 
mainstreaming” by Council of Europe, published 
in 1998. 

At present, elimination of gender inequality in 
education and deficit of women’s parliamentary 
representation are major concerns for the entire 
global community. Gender-related research with 
in-depth view of status roles of men and women in 
societies at different stages of development has now 
become particularly topical. However, considering 
all the imperfections in the policy toward women, it 
is possible to say that the twentieth century allowed, 
for instance, the Soviet and now Russian women to 
obtain political rights, as well as participate in 
policy-making and influence political decisions. 


Gender Issues in Historical Perspective 


The idea of “natural destiny/vocation of gen- 
ders,” which divided social roles between men 
and women, has been common for many years. 
This idea also underlies the patriarchal model, 
according to which family is primary for a 
woman, while other aspects of life are second- 
ary and are not that important for her self- 
actualization. As for men, their social role includes 
working outside the house and taking care of finan- 
cial security of the family. According to many 
researchers, such division of roles was historically 
established due to women’s childbearing capacity. 
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This traditional approach has existed for many 
years, explaining the absence of women’s labor 
market. Later on, a number of new theoretical 
concepts explained gender-based division of 
labor from the point of view of economic ratio- 
nality. The concepts are based on the idea of 
opportunity costs. According to it, each spouse 
should perform work that provides the highest 
rate of return. If a woman is considered to be 
more productive and effective in dealing with 
household tasks and if she is paid less than a 
man in the labor market, then it is more rational 
for her to choose family and household as her 
priorities (Mal’tseva and Roshchin 2007). In 
fact, nowadays in many countries, this traditional 
model is confronted by the idea of gender 
equality. 

In Russia, a shift to gender equality occurred 
during the Soviet period. First of all, it brought 
changes to the constitutional order. Thus, the prin- 
ciple of equality between men and women was 
anchored in legal norms since the very first Con- 
stitution of the USSR in 1918. The Russian Soviet 
Constitution safeguarded civil and socioeconomic 
rights for women. Secondly, from economic per- 
spective, industrialization demanded extra labor 
force, which could be enriched by female 
employees. The “New Soviet woman” was legally 
independent; she had civil rights and was paid 
equally (to men) for equal work. To establish 
this new concept in the USSR, the term “working 
mother” was introduced. The “working mother” 
would create both material and demographic 
(population) recourses for her country. In other 
words, a woman had to learn how to combine 
work and family responsibilities. As a result, 
over 70 years of the Soviet power gender equality 
had become a political slogan. 

However, a general “patriarchic” idea, as well as 
some gender stereotypes about the place and the 
role of a woman and a man in economic life of the 
country, still remained in people’s minds. Further- 
more, the constitutional norms about gender equal- 
ity were not always respected. Equality was formal 
rather than real and hidden discrimination existed 
(Pushkareva 2008). In particular, in public admin- 
istration, there were almost no women in high-rank 
positions. Women’s representation in government 
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offices was also minimal. For example, A. Kolontai 
was the only woman in the first Soviet Government 
of 1917—1922. Similarly, only two women were 
included in the USSR Council of Ministers during 
the period of its existence (1923—1991). However, 
there was also a bureaucratic system of quotas for 
the nomination of women within the framework of 
the administrative command system of manage- 
ment. The proportion of women among the depu- 
ties of the Supreme Council of the USSR was set at 
30%. For example, in the elections to the Supreme 
Council of 1984, 492 women were elected of 
the total number of deputies, which amounted 
to 33%. 

Given the patriarchal way of life, which in 
many respects was reproduced in the Soviet 
period, not many women strive for a career 
in public administration. However, those who 
aspired had the opportunity to break through. 
Soviet power also gave women self-actualization 
through communist party organizations: they ran 
for office and were elected to the local party’s 
chapter. Taking into consideration that there was 
a one-party system in the country, women tangen- 
tial became participants in the political process. 

During the Thaw of 1960-1970, women’s 
organizations were widely spread, and women of 
various income levels and social strata were 
accepted: from milkmaids to pop stars. Such orga- 
nizations served not only as interest clubs but 
allowed for a variety of types of mutual assistance 
to their participants. Later in the 1990s, due to 
political and economic changes, some of those 
organizations started to transform into NGOs as 
a result of the difficult situation (lots of women 
lost their work places, most of previously prom- 
ised social guarantees were abolished, etc.). All 
this has led to the fact that many nonprofit orga- 
nizations have become politicized. 

Nevertheless, some legislative attempts to 
develop gender equality were later carried out in 
Russia. The first legislative action in 1993 was a 
presidential decree on “the priorities of the state 
policy on women.” That document officially con- 
firmed the importance of provision of conditions 
for women’s participation in the activities of state 
bodies. Another step toward women’s participa- 
tion in public administration was a presidential 
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decree of 1996 on “strengthening the role of 
women in the federal public authorities and in 
public authorities of the entities of the Russian 
Federation.” The main goal of those regulations 
was an implementation of the constitutional prin- 
ciple of equal rights and equal opportunities for 
men and women. Most importantly, due to those 
regulations, the official gender statistics, which 
provided an estimate of the ratio of men and 
women in public service, was introduced. How- 
ever, that was the only positive outcome. This 
brief historical reference demonstrates that 
women never outnumbered men in high-ranking 
positions of public service in Russia. The situation 
has not changed much by now. 

Returning to the issue and current status of 
gender inequality in public service, it should be 
noted that in spite of the general trend of femini- 
zation in public civil service in Russia, the level of 
women’s representation in senior positions still 
remains relatively low, similar to the ratios in the 
Soviet time. Standard stereotypes and employers’ 
gender preferences in certain jobs and positions 
partially explain the existing trend. For instance, 
women in general should not qualify for manage- 
ment positions. Moreover, women are prone to do 
more work and less prone to lay claim to a high 
share of the income. These common stereotypes 
based on the idea of “natural” differences between 
men and women reinforce gender inequality. Gov- 
ernment service is not an exception and is directly 
affected by all the aforementioned stereotypes. 

Two other groups of stereotypes can explain 
the existing situation with the higher ratio of 
men over women in senior positions in public 
service. The first group consists of discriminating 
stereotypes of employers, who might think that 
female employees are less efficient and that they 
make less labor effort. The reason for this way 
of thinking is the fact that female employees 
might have more family obligations, which can 
interfere with their work. 

The second group is represented by the behav- 
ioral stereotypes, which are typical concern- 
ing female employees. Particularly when being 
flouted, women often tend to compare them- 
selves with less competitive employees, which 
devalue their own achievements. 
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Thus, still existing in the society, “natural 
female and male norms of behavior” influence 
the formation of personnel structure in public 
service. According to these norms, men are con- 
sidered to be more active, confident, and persis- 
tent leaders. This perception lets men more easily 
fit into the “status and role system of gender 
relations of the government service.” As a result, 
men still prevail in superior positions of public 
administration in Russia. However, Russian 
women have been increasingly taking on many 
roles that were previously considered just for men 
such as top management executives, political fig- 
ures, or simply bread winners, but females have 
been increasingly adding more stress on them- 
selves through multitasking at home and profes- 
sional roles (Nguyen et al. 2014). 


Gender Aspects in Public Administration 


Compared to Weber’s model of bureaucracy, 
New Public Management (NPM) model offers 
women a more important role in politics. Thus, 
considering changes in public administration in 
Sweden and England, the scholars argue that 
the NPM reform processes in these countries 
were heavily affected by women’s movements 
(Barry et al. 2007). Addressing special features of 
the NPM, these movements managed to influence 
the countries’ policies and promote gender equity. 

Meanwhile, more flexible work conditions and 
changes in management instructions can be traced 
in the actions of the Norwegian authorities: tradi- 
tionally, masculine gendering of management 
was replaced by more neutral gendering. Gender 
inequality in management in Norway found 
appearance of new forms of organizational proce- 
dures. The scholar mentions that a transformation 
to the NPM was accompanied by the emergence of 
the notion of “state feminists” (the term was intro- 
duced by Herness H. in 1987), 1.e., female public 
servants who actively support a policy of gender 
equality and try to establish it in public institutions. 

Consequently, it can be argued that in the age of 
the new public management, women’s representa- 
tion in public offices is increasing (Eisenmann and 
Thomas 2002). However, women had not managed 
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to spread the idea of essential elimination of gen- 
der inequality widely enough. They also had not 
introduced radical changes to rigid bureaucracy of 
their workplaces (Isupova and Utkina 2016). After 
appearing on the political agenda for a while, the 
gender equality issue quickly became secondary 
to other political concerns. Scholars explored gen- 
der segregation by evaluating women’s represen- 
tation in public sectors of different countries. They 
also viewed the notion of gender at two levels. The 
first level is about vertical segregation, 1.e., a pro- 
motion of officials within the civil service. The 
second level is represented by horizontal segrega- 
tion, which means assigning men and women to 
similar positions. 


Gender and Good Governance 


Thus, it is possible to consider gender issues in the 
framework of public-state management/partner- 
ship (Groverman 2005). The elimination of gen- 
der inequality in public service is a long and 
multistage process. Firstly, it requires articulating 
a vision of the gender issue. It is necessary to set a 
long-term target of solving the problem and to 
analyze the situation. Secondly, based on the anal- 
ysis, a concrete plan of the legislation and on 
social perception improvement has to be devel- 
oped. Importantly, a position of the gender issue in 
Good Governance concepts should be taken into 
account. Finally, it is recommended to implement 
measures that will contribute to an increase of 
women’s representation in decision-making, as 
well as elimination of gender inequality. 
Sufficient representation of women in public 
office and in decision-making 1s a crucial point in 
the issue of equal opportunities and human rights. 
In (some) developed countries, women have equal 
access to public office on par with men nowadays. 
However, it is questionable whether all women in 
the political life of the society want to promote 
gender asymmetry elimination. It is quite possible 
that some of them, like men, accept the existing 
situation. Therefore, direct relevance of gender 
equality to female civil servants problem will be 
one of the main mechanisms for the formulation 
and the implementation of new legislation that 
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would solve the problems. The legislation would 
include such aspects as development and promo- 
tion of female associations and committees, more 
detailed in-depth view on existing gaps in legal 
status of a woman, support of women’s interests, 
and better addressing their needs. 

Based on the main principles of the Good 
Governance theory, it considers women’s partici- 
pation in resolving a problem of gender inequality 
(Brush 2003): 


e Gender and a public sector reform 
(administrative reform). The proposal implies 
that introduction of results-based management, 
performance indicators, new incentives, staff 
selection, and reporting systems as well as of 
new educational and promotion policies will 
help achieve gender equality. Importantly, under- 
standing of the term “government service” helps 
to see how government authorities contribute to 
or undermine the principle of gender equality. 

e Gender, responsibility, and anticorruption 
measures. Establishment of new accountability 
and oversight institutions, setting up of human 
rights and gender equality commissions. 
A need for more transparent government con- 
trol of anticorruption measures is also empha- 
sized. The civil society, including women, will 
participate in this mechanism. 

e The rule of law. The new legislation, which 
would more effectively regulate and suppress 
situations of women’s discrimination, should 
be developed. 

e Decentralization emphasizes that it is impor- 
tant to raise the voice of women at the local 
government level. 


Contemporary Gender Policy in Russia 


Nowadays, terms “gender policy” and “gender 
equality policy” are accepted in Russian official 
documents. Their adoption happened due to the 
“second-wave feminism,” which raised the issue 
of women’s discrimination and initiated reflec- 
tion on the relationship between two big social 
groups, namely men and women, in the context 
of human rights. 
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The Convention on the “Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination against Women” 
(CEDAW) of 1979 became the so-called 
“Women’s Bill” of Rights. It was the first docu- 
ment, which provided a definition of discrimina- 
tion against women: “any distinction, exclusion or 
restriction made on the basis of sex which has the 
effect or purpose of impairing or nullifying the 
recognition, enjoyment or exercise by women, 
irrespective of their marital status, on a basis of 
equality of men and women, of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in the political, economic, 
social, cultural, civil or any other field”. 

The USSR was among the first countries that 
ratified the Convention. The ratification occurred 
with hardly any discussion and reflection on the 
core provisions. As a result, the work to imple- 
ment the major statements had never begun. Stud- 
ies on women’s social problems were rarely 
carried out, and their outcomes were known in 
advance. However, it is noteworthy that some 
researchers documented, for example, the 
problem of the “double burden” of women, 
which was perceived/assessed as a nonadversarial 
contradiction of socialism. USSR pursued its own 
special policy with regards to women, which, 
from the state’s perspective, would enable it to 
deal with the “women’s issue.” 

Quite a lot has been written about the gender 
policy. A historic approach is most often used and 
it distinguishes “state policy with regard to 
women” and “gender policy.” Under this 
approach, the following types of gender policy 
with regards to women are identified: 


— a patriarchal approach (a.k.a. “traditional’), 
when the State acts in accordance with tradi- 
tional attitudes of a patriarchal gender order 

— a (historically) more recent paternalistic 
approach, conducted as a policy “to assist 
women” though protectionism or paternalism 

— a liberal approach (a.k.a. “gender policy”), 
based on livelihood provided by both genders. 
This approach considers more actors, as it is 
guided by market rules to a large degree. It 
includes not only the State, but also private 
sector and civil society organizations 
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It is hard to say unequivocally which policy is 
being pursued today in the Russian Federation. 
Following the Conference in Beijing, Russia has 
taken several steps to demonstrate its commitment 
to the letter and the spirit of the Beijing Declara- 
tion and Platform for action. However, at the 
AWID International Forum “Beyond Beijing 
From Words to Action,” it was pointed out that 
the Government had not taken adequate action to 
provide resources for the Concept of “strengthen- 
ing of the role of women in the Russian Federa- 
tion” (1996) and for the National Action Plan 
(1996-2000). 

In the first years after the Beijing Conference, 
Russian national gender equality mechanism 
included executive and legislative branches 
(features) of government. A roundtable of women’s 
nongovernmental organizations was operating 
under the auspices of Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs. In other words, the national gender equal- 
ity mechanism generally was consistent with the 
letter and the spirit of UN documents. From the 
experts’ perspective, it was strong enough to con- 
duct national gender policy. 

Later the situation was reversed. In 2002, the 
Presidential Commission on Women, Children, 
and Demography (population) was eliminated, 
the second National Plan for the Advancement 
of Women was not implemented, and the next 
one was not adopted, as well as the “Gender 
Strategy of the Russian Federation” (Federal 
Act on State Guarantees of Equal Rights and 
Liberties of Men and Women in the Russian 
Federation and Equal Opportunities for their 
Realization). 

At present, almost all real advances in imple- 
mentation of modern gender policy have been 
abolished. 

The old government policy relating to women 
is a general trend for resolving gender problems 
by today’s government. The “Conception of a 
demographic policy of the Russian Federation 
for the period to 2025” (2007) and a more hardline 
approach to abortion rules government bill 
devoted to the changes to be made in the Federal 
Act on Basic Guarantees of the Rights of the 
Children in the Russian Federation (2011) support 
this conclusion. 
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What is happening now is an emulation of (the 
imitation) the Soviet family model, where a 
woman is responsible for the upbringing and edu- 
cation of children. The legislation against abortion 
continues this trend. Simplified understanding of 
the national population policy and unsuccessful 
methods of exerting pressure on women suggest 
forgetting about the gender equality policy. It is 
well known that gender and population policies 
weaken each other if solutions to demographic 
problems increase gender inequality. This is pre- 
cisely what’s happening now. 

As during the Soviet times, modern politi- 
cal authorities are too technical (formal) in 
approaching the issue of gender equality and do 
not manifest a political will for resolving it. 

On the one hand, government authorities are 
trying to resuscitate the “natural” male and female 
social roles and to idealize traditional power 
relations in the family and society. On the other 
hand, there are actors in the society that promote 
gender policy. The middle class and the young 
support this policy. 

The trend toward empowerment of women 
including their enhanced opportunities to be 
elected as President or Prime Minister is gradually 
becoming a symbol of our time. All developed 
states are moving toward new and modernized 
functions of the government. This shift is due to 
the increase in requirements of the society for the 
quality of life and the transition to a new level of 
development particularly in gender equality. 
However, in modern Russian history, so far only 
one woman ran for the presidency of the Russian 
Federation — in 2004, Irina Hakamada gained 
3.84% of the vote. 


Conclusion and Discussion 


The general trend is set by the federal government 
of Russia in addressing gender problems of 
society — the old track “State policy in relation to 
women.” This conclusion is confirmed by the 
“Concept of the Russian Federation population 
policy for the period up to 2025” (2007) and the 
draft law “On Amending the Federal Law “On 
Basic Guarantees of Child Rights in the Russian 
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Federation” (2011) that would tighten rules for 
abortion. The bill is a gross invasion in privacy of 
citizens for the purpose of increasing the birth rate 
on the national level. 

However, on March 8, 2017, “National Action 
Strategy in the interests of women in the years 
2017—2022” prepared by Ministry of Labor and 
Social Protection of the Russian Federation under 
the instruction of Russian President and the Gov- 
ernment was signed by Prime Minister of the 
Russian Federation. The strategy acts like a fun- 
damental document defining the priority direc- 
tions of the state policy for women in the 
medium term. It spelled out the tools that will 
ensure the effectiveness of the involvement of 
women in the economy, and increase their repre- 
sentation at various levels of decision-making, 
as well as measures to fight stereotypes against 
women. 

To date, the problem of achieving gender 
equality of women and men in politics is one of 
the priorities in the political development in many 
countries. Events of modern political history and 
theoretical basis of important “female” transfor- 
mations in contemporary politics are of great sci- 
entific interest that goes far beyond a single state. 
There is an objective need to explore previously 
unclaimed women’s political potential in identify- 
ing internal and external factors affecting 
women’s political participation and shaping it as 
an active subject of political activity. 
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Synonyms 


Invisible barrier; Obstacles facing women, Male- 
Female workplace relationship; Role of gender in 
leadership 


Definition 


Glass Cliff refers to a metaphor that describes the 
difficulties which women in leadership may face 
before, during, and after they are hired. Glass cliff 
suggests that men put women in peculiar positions 
making it difficult for women to succeed. 


Introduction 


In spite ofthe legal and institutional developments 
that improved the workplace environment during 
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the past 100 years, injustice inside organizations 
remains an undeniable reality that affects both 
men and women (Yaghi and Yaghi 2013). Work- 
place injustice is not limited to lower-level jobs, 
but men and women leaders (e.g., managers, 
CEOs, and directors) suffer from various forms 
of discriminatory treatment (Stivers 2002; Yaghi 
2016a). Economic, social, political, psychologi- 
cal, personal, and organizational factors may 
amalgamate in such a way that makes it difficult 
for leaders to succeed in performing their job 
(Yaghi 2016b; Yaghi and Yaghi 2014). Some lit- 
erature argues that women, unlike men, are vic- 
tims of organizational injustice especially the 
covert and indirect bias against women managers 
(leaders). Researchers used various metaphors to 
describe their perceived injustices, such as glass 
ceiling, glass walls, glass slippers, sticky floors, 
and glass escalators (Connolly 2004; Griffiths 
2004). Research on those metaphors has 
increased significantly in the past 40 years 
supported by various feminist groups and more 
voices pushing for fundamental changes in the 
laws that governed employment and human 
resource management (HRM). Glass cliff is a 
continuation of the previous metaphors, which 
focuses mainly on the single factor of gender, 
thus gendering organizational injustice and 
blaming men in particular for it (Ryan and 
Haslam 2005). This entry discusses the flip side 
of the glass cliff and argues instead that the 
implied demonization of men and the over- 
emphasis on gender may create an illusion, an 
equally harmful thinking that is a “glass prison” 
which regenerates the stereotypical views of 
women leaders and their success by implicitly 
claiming that women’s success 1s predetermined 
by somebody else (i.e., men). 


Glass Ceiling and Glass Cliff 


Glass ceiling is the oldest metaphor that describes 
the invisible barriers which organization mem- 
bers, such as people with certain age, race, eco- 
nomic status, or physical abilities, and women 
may face. Originally this metaphor was initiated, 
per Frenkel (1984), by Marilyn Loden in 1978 and 
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Gay Bryant aiming to draw the attention of deci- 
sion makers to systematic discrimination that 
could not be documented. Later on, other 
researchers expanded the examination of glass 
ceiling reporting new forms of injustice at work. 
They branched concepts from glass ceiling such 
as glass escalator (Goudreau 2012), sticky floors 
(Booth et al. 2003), and finally glass cliff (Ryan 
and Haslam 2005). 

Researchers in the glass cliff literature argue, 
explicitly or implicitly, that established systems 
and organizational culture disadvantage women 
leaders. Men orchestrate conspiracies to put 
women in difficult (e.g., risky, peculiar, unusual, 
dangerous, and uncertain) jobs where the chances 
for failure are preknowingly high (Gartzia et al. 
2012). Because most of the glass cliff research 
comes mainly from western, Anglo-Saxon socie- 
ties, such as the United Kingdom, the USA, and 
Australia, one may think that glass cliff can be 
peculiar to such countries (Yaghi and Alibeli 
2013); Yaghi et al. 2007). In order to test the 
glass cliff argument outside western societies, 
the present entry relies on data collected from 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) where women 
achieve noticeable success in leading public and 
private organizations and live within a conserva- 
tive social culture and liberal economic system 
(Yaghi and Aljaidi 2014). 


The Flip Side of Glass Cliff Argument 


John Connolly (2004) and Julie Griffiths (2004) 
describe the injustice that some women face when 
performing leadership tasks as a glass cliff. Other 
researchers expand the examination of glass cliff 
metaphor by a series of semi-experimental and 
scenario-based studies (Ryan and Haslam 2005, 
p.83). The dominant argument in mainstream 
glass cliff research is that the established system 
(e.g., laws, regulations, work ethos, organiza- 
tional culture, and procedures) in various public 
and private sector organizations create discrimi- 
natory practices in staffing leadership jobs by 
specifically targeting women and recruiting them 
to lead organizations (departments and units) 
where work conditions and the prospects of the 
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jobs are noticeably unusual and difficult (Ryan 
and Haslam 2005, p.83). The established system 
does not treat men the same way as women are 
treated, which leads many women to have limited 
options at work. In particular, women leaders 
either spend extra physical, psychological, and 
personal resources to succeed in managing the 
unusual work conditions, or take a shortcut and 
quit. In both scenarios, women leaders are unnec- 
essarily struggling to perform a task for which 
they are chosen based mainly on gender criteria. 

While the argument of the glass cliff may 
describe workplace injustice in some organiza- 
tions in particular cultures (1.e., Anglo societies), 
it seems that the argument overlooks well- 
documented evidence that women fail in 
performing leadership jobs because of many fac- 
tors, such as personal, organizational, political, 
cultural, economic, and social. Therefore, the flip 
side of the glass cliff seems to insinuate almost 
entirely the opposite of what it intends to describe. 
Specifically, attempting to justify the failure of 
some women leaders by blaming men or the 
“established system” bluntly suggests that 
women managers are either super leaders (1.e., 
superheroes) who cannot fail or women managers 
are dependent on men who decide for them what 
jobs to accept. While being hero is obviously a 
naive suggestion that cannot be entertained, the 
second one is highly suggestive. This entry argues 
that while the failure of some women organiza- 
tional leaders can be a natural occurrence, it is not 
gender alone to be considered. Therefore, it can be 
proposed that: 

Proposition 1: While gender cannot entirely be 
overlooked, there are other factors that impact 
women in leadership and their success or failure. 

An important aspect of the glass cliff argument 
is the claim that patriarchal system dominates the 
workplace; thus, women managers are disadvan- 
taged. Similar to other “glass” metaphor-based 
concepts, such as glass ceiling, the argument is 
already made that men dominates the workplace 
decision-making processes; therefore, fingers are 
pointed to them (see, Al-Lamki 2007). An alter- 
native reading of this argument suggests that 
focusing on men-women relationships reproduces 
gender stereotypes that hurt women themselves. 
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In particular, blaming men for injustice that grows 
in the workplace creates the illusion of a “glass 
prison” that men target women. Believing that the 
destiny of women leaders and the future of their 
career depend on men’s well can verily limit 
women and undermine their leadership capabili- 
ties (Sabharwal 2015). The glass cliff claims 
unnecessarily revisit the notion of think evil- 
think men suggesting in doing so that women 
leaders are helpless and men are evil wanting 
them to fail (Cook and Glass 2013). Contrarily, 
this entry argues that some men, as well as some 
women, want women leaders to fail, while many 
other men want women to succeed. Hence, it is 
proposed here that: 

Proposition 2: While some men are supportive 
of women 5 professional advancement, there are 
those who are not. The lack of some men’s sup- 
portive behavior may be driven by jealousy, 
departmental politics, and personal and organi- 
zational self-interest. 


Methodology 


It is necessary for public administration scholars 
and practitioners to put theoretical arguments, 
such as glass cliff, into empirical testing. In 
order to do this, the glass cliff argument and the 
counter argument (1.e., the aforementioned two 
propositions) are analyzed using the triangulation 
of qualitative and quantitative methods. Specifi- 
cally, in order to scrutinize the origins and the 
major theoretical developments of the concept, 
the literature on glass cliff which was published 
in the past 10 years was screened and analyzed. 
Then, two waves of in-depth interviews of 
62 women (34 and 28 in the first and second 
wave respectively) were conducted with women 
holding leadership jobs in both public and private 
sector organizations within the UAE between 
January 2015 and October 2016. In order to 
ensure the validity of data collection, a team of 
male and female graduate students and profes- 
sional researchers was formed and trained to per- 
form the Internet literature search and the in-depth 
interviews. The interviewees were selected from 
successful and poorly performing organizations 
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with job titles ranging from CEO to supervisor. 
The interviewed had a minimum of 3 years of 
experience in their current leadership positions, 
and their age ranged from 26 to 59 years old. 
Thematic analysis of the transcribed interviews 
revealed the following themes: speed of hiring 
process, difficulty level of tasks, risk level associ- 
ated with the assigned tasks, role of gender in 
hiring, and role of men in women’s professional 
life (see, Table 1). 


Analysis and Findings 


Flaws in the Literature 

Research on glass cliff continues to grow. How- 
ever, there is no yet a systematic or empirical 
analysis of the concept itself. In October 2016, 
the keyword “glass cliff’ in Google Scholar pro- 
duced 1600 entries. Because not all those entries 
were academic studies, this entry relied on ana- 
lyzing the five major studies which combined had 
58% of all the 935 glass cliff citations in Google 
Scholar. 

In 2003, Elizabeth Judge (2003) wrote in The 
Times that British women managers (1.e., leaders) 
were responsible for the failure of their companies 
and therefore, women managers could not be 
given a leading role in the private sector. Two 
years later, Ryan and Haslam (2005) refuted 
Judge’s claim based on their analysis of archival 
documents of the failed companies showing that 
blaming women was not based on accurate facts 
(p. 32). In 2006, Wilson-Kovacs, Ryan, and 
Haslam (2006, p. 676) claimed that glass cliff 
was a “widespread” in the organizational world 
despite the “unique abilities’ which women 
leaders possess and hence glass cliff leads 
women to fail. In 2007, Ryan, Haslam, and Post- 
mes (2007) relying on hypothetical scenarios have 
asked college students to choose a leader in each 
given scenario. The study concluded that glass 
cliff mentality was persistent in the simulation! 
In 2014, Bruckmuller, Ryan, Rink, and Haslam 
(2014, p. 218) reported that despite the fact that 
men and women were automatically given differ- 
ent assignments at work, gender stereotypes have 
disadvantaged women — especially when the 
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organization faced difficult times. In 2013, Cook 
and Glass (2013) reported little historical support 
of the glass cliff (p. 100) and argued that many 
other factors besides gender were responsible for 
disadvantaging women leaders. In 2015, 
Sabharwal (2015) reported that surveying Amer- 
ican senior executive service managers revealed 
that socio-psychological factors could explain the 
happening of glass cliff. 

Looking at the previous studies shows that 
until 2015 most of early glass cliff research was 
done using a small number of interviews or sur- 
veys. A small number of personal testimonials 
and many hypothetical scenarios were the origins 
from which the glass cliff generalizations have 
emerged. Because the data collection and data 
analyses suffer from validity issues, the authentic- 
ity of the findings could also have suffered poor 
inferences and generalizations. 

Contrary to research traditions in social and 
management sciences, the glass cliff literature 
does not seem  value-free because many 
researchers make gendered judgments about 
workplace injustice even before they analyze 
their data. For example, several studies start off 
by claiming that discrimination against women is 
factual (Adams et al. 2009). Instead of starting 
with neutral position until the analysis reveals 
the findings, it seems that some researchers put 
the cart in front of the horse, as to speak, by 
making emotional conclusions rather than fact- 
based. This is a major flaw that should be 
recognized. 

While workplace injustice is a reality, the glass 
cliff research tends to overlook the importance of 
the interpretation of terminologies used. In the 
process of trying to convince their audiences that 
women leaders are being unfairly treated, glass 
cliff researchers seem to use accusative language 
that traps them in bad logic. Specifically, the very 
claim that women are “put” in dangerous, pecu- 
liar, or unusual positions can fairly insinuate that 
women are amenable to manipulation. Logically, 
if individuals (women) can easily be dragged into 
accepting any leadership jobs, such individuals 
cannot be considered capable, professional, or 
competent leaders. The dilemma here is that the 
glass cliff literature regenerates stereotypical 
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views of women and helps portraying them as 
less competent than men, the ones who suppos- 
edly put them in peculiar positions (Yaghi and 
Antwi-Boateng 2015, 2016). The practical impli- 
cation of this dilemma is to indirectly claim that 
women are inferior and dependent on men. 
Unfortunately the good faith in the glass cliff 
argument does not eliminate its strong insinua- 
tions about the vulnerability of women (Wilson- 
Kovacs et al. 2006). 

The last flaw in the literature is over- 
simplifying workplace injustice. Instead of prop- 
erly exposing the causes, forms, and victims of 
injustice, the glass cliff research overwhelmingly 
limits its scope to examining gender and the rela- 
tionship between men and women in the work- 
place. Such narrow approach does not provide a 
valid or even a broad understanding of workplace 
injustice. Even when the research focuses on vic- 
timization of women, it does not seem to recog- 
nize important factors that contribute to the status 
quo other than gender and the old-new claims that 
men are responsible for discrimination against 
women. Because workplace injustice is the core 
issue, rather than gender, we may ask: does the 
glass cliff apply to others besides women, such as 
minority men, male and female managers who 
have physical disabilities, male and female man- 
agers from economically lower classes, men and 
women from different cultural, racial, age, profes- 
sional, economic, and social backgrounds? The 
examination of workplace injustice should be 
broad enough to recognize the universal nature 
of it rather than one aspect of it (gender). 


Analysis of the Interviews 


Circumstances Surrounding the Appointment 
of the Women 

Table 1 summarizes the thematic analysis of the 
interviews with sixty-two women leaders in pub- 
lic and private sector organizations. The findings 
indicate that standard human resource processes 
and procedures were strictly followed in selecting 
women for leadership vacancies. Hiring commit- 
tees were involved; therefore, the final decisions 
were not an individual act. Moreover, each 
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Gendering the Workplace Injustice: Cliff or Prison, 
Table 1 Analysis of in-depth interviews. 


Themes of interview Ist Wave | 2nd Wave 
questions (N = 34) | (N= 28) 
Hiring process 

- women recruited from other | 11 (32%) 7 (25%) 
organization 

- women recruited from the 23 (68%) | 21 (75%) 
same organization 

- women were asked to give 5 (15%) 6 (21%) 
presentation as part of the 

recruitment process 

Wait period 

- acceptable time 32 (94%) | 17 (61%) 
- longer than expected 1 (3%) 3 (11%) 
- quicker than expected 2 (6%) 8 (28%) 
Difficulty of the assigned duties: 

- duties are demanding 13 38%) | 22 (78%) 
- duties are relatively normal |21 (62%) 5 (17%) 
(balanced) 

- duties are easy 5 (15%) 1 (3%) 
Risk of assigned work 

- comparable to that of male 20 (59%) | 19 (68%) 
counterparts 

- could not be compared due 12 (35%) 9 (32%) 
to having no male colleagues 

in similar jobs 

Role of gender in designing the job 

- gender has no role 20 (59%) | 19 (68%) 
- not sure 10 (29%) 6 (21%) 
- gender has a role — 4 (14%) 
Influence of men on female leadership 

- men are supportive 27 (79%) |23 (82%) 
- men are not supportive 3 (9%) 4 (14%) 
- men have an unclear role 4 (12%) 1 (3%) 
Perceived role of men as conspirer to fail women 

- male colleagues and/or 32 (94%) |25 (89%) 
superiors do not conspire 

against women 

- male colleagues and/or 2 (6%) 3 (11%) 


superiors do conspire against 
women 


Percentages are rounded and indicated in parentheses 


committee was staffed by men and women in 
order to ensure that hiring decisions were merit- 
based and not gender-biased. As part of the hiring 
process, around 18% of the women gave profes- 
sional presentations and over 71% of all women 
came from the same organizations; thus, they 
were familiar with the organizational 
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environments that surrounded the new leadership 
position. When asked about their perceived length 
of the hiring process, over 77% of all women 
indicated an acceptable time for the hiring pro- 
cess. One can assume that an acceptable time 
means that there was no reason to believe that 
the selected women were over-scrutinized during 
the selection and appointment processes. Only 
17% and 7% of the women perceived the hiring 
process shorter and longer than expected, respec- 
tively. Since the hiring process was time- 
adequate, over-scrutiny of the women does not 
seem possible. 

A fundamental assumption of the glass cliff is 
that women leaders are assigned peculiar tasks 
(e.g., difficult-to-perform, risky). In order to test 
this, the findings in Table 1 show that 58% of the 
women perceive their work duties as demanding 
and 39% perceive them as relatively normal, 
while 9% says the duties are easy. Around 63% 
of them describe the risk associated with their 
work as being comparable to that in their male 
counterparts’ work. None of the interviewed 
women indicated that their work was riskier than 
that of the male counterparts. One woman said: 
“the work itself is intense and I have to be alert all 
the time (Department Chair)” another said: 
“...my male colleagues are always in a rush to 
have their assignment successfully completed. 
The same is with me. . .I really have never looked 
at this matter as though I am doing riskier assign- 
ments (Manager of Auditing Department).” 

It was essential to ask each interviewee if she 
believed that being a female has influenced her 
hiring decision. Table 1 shows three types of 
responses: women who firmly rejected the idea 
that gender has influenced their appointment 
(63%), women who were not sure about the role 
of gender (25%), and women who indicated that 
gender might have influenced the selection and 
designing of their jobs (14%). In their narrations, 
most of the women asserted that even if gender 
was a factor in their hiring, the biggest factor was 
their merit. As an example of these narrations, one 
woman said: 

I honestly hate it when people strip me of my 


capabilities and attribute my success to my 
gender...it was not my biological features that 
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achieved all the profits my company gained every 
year during the past four years. It was not that which 
caused my company to expand from one branch to 
five branches in five major cities (President of a 
Business Company). 


One final assumption of the glass cliff is that 
men target women and work covertly and overtly 
to fail them. In this entry, the interviewees were 
asked about the perceived role of men in their 
career and personal lives. Table 1 shows that 
80% of the women perceive men as supporters, 
11% perceive them as unsupportive, and 7% per- 
ceive men’s role both ways. Most of the women 
perceive male superiors and colleagues as profes- 
sionals and about 91% of them dismissed the idea 
that men have agenda to get them fail in leading 
their units or organizations. Table 1 shows that 
about 8% of the women think that men may con- 
spire against them but also women cited other 
factors besides gender, such as organizational pol- 
itics, rivalry with others including men, and jeal- 
ousy. As an example, one woman explained: 

....men and women often like to see their compet- 

itors and opponents fail. It is not about men and 

women. ..it is about surviving and proving your- 
self. I worked under a female supervisor before, and 
she did the impossible to fail me...but that was 
because she was afraid I could take her position in 
the future. ..men do the same. Do not tell me man 


and woman... it is person and person (General 
Director, public sector department). 


Conclusion 


Researchers suggested that one new obstacle 
faced women in the workplace is the vulnerability 
to manipulation and continuous discrimination 
(1.e., glass cliff). The previous analysis confirms 
that glass cliff may have failed to properly exam- 
ine the circumstances that surround women in 
leadership. There seem to be many social, cul- 
tural, political, and economic factors that were 
overlooked when blaming men for the failure of 
some women leaders. The analysis shows that 
demonization of men leaves negative impact on 
professional relationships between men and 
women in the workplace and implicitly portrays 
women is incapable leaders. 
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Final Thoughts 


As this entry proposes, the glass cliff research 
seems to continue capitalizing on the narrow 
notion of gendered injustice and that men conspire 
against women wanting them to fail. Therefore, 
think evil-think men way of thinking dominates 
the arguments and assumptions of the glass cliff. 
Over emphasizing the role of gender and demon- 
ization of men creates hence a glass prison, an 
imaginary prison that confines professional 
women and therefore limits their success in the 
leadership world. This is simply because glass 
prison does not recognize merits or individual 
capabilities but considers instead gender as the 
sole determinant of organizational behavior and 
the life and progress of women leaders. Blaming 
men for possible failure of a woman in handling a 
leadership job serves as a pretext to justify work- 
place injustice and the poor organizational culture 
that restrict women’s progress. 

This entry presents a counterargument to the 
glass cliff showing that while gender might seem 
an important factor in leadership appointments, 
other factors may effectively contribute to the 
success or failure of women in their leading jobs. 
The empirical analysis and the analysis of the 
glass cliff research reveal supportive results to 
this counterargument. 

An important dimension of women leadership 
that has been ignored in the glass cliffand should be 
examined in the future is the role of national culture 
and societal factors. Looking at the origins and the 
classic work on glass cliff, 1t seems possible that the 
whole phenomenon is country-based (e.g., Anglo 
societies) rather than a universal phenomenon. The 
analysis of the interviews provides strong evidence 
that nonwestern societies may not have conditions 
that enhance the development of glass cliff culture. 
The women cite not gender, but performance, pro- 
fessionalism, and merits as important factors in 
filling leadership vacancies. The women do not 
perceive men colleagues and superiors as a source 
of threat, but instead they cite jealousy, rivalry, and 
many other psychological and work politics as 
potential causes of making the work of women 
leaders more challenging. Instead of solving the 
real reasons behind the failure of men and women 
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leaders, examining injustice, and broadening the 
scope of the concept of success, the glass cliff 
literature limits its endeavor to a gendered analysis. 
The mentality of think evil-think men can affect the 
organizational culture and the way women are 
being treated in the workplace. 
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Synonyms 


Charity; Community engagement; Donating; Phi- 
lanthropy; Voluntary participation 


Giving and Volunteering 
Definition 


Giving and volunteering are actions of providing 
support to people or a cause by free choice and for 
no explicit compensation. Such assistance may be 
rendered in the form of some material assets such 
as money, food, real estate, and other things or by 
giving time, skills, and labor. The latter is called 
volunteering. 


Introduction 


Volunteering and giving have been interwoven 
into people’s lives since ancient times. Both phe- 
nomena are quite diverse, multifaceted, and man- 
ifest themselves in a broad range of activities. For 
example, giving alms to a beggar, donating funds 
to a nonprofit organization, or bequeathing a man- 
sion for a children hospital are all acts of charita- 
ble giving. Giving time, or volunteering, is also a 
multifold phenomenon and may take different 
forms such as helping neighbors to look after 
their children, or providing professional legal ser- 
vices to a nonprofit organization, or even rescuing 
children in war conditions. Areas that may 
become points of application for volunteer skills 
and time are numerous: social services, disaster 
relief, arts, culture, democratic movements, edu- 
cation, community safety, etc. 


Charitable Giving and Philanthropy 


Charitable giving, or donating assets, was the 
basis for welfare provision in many countries 
before the welfare state appeared. It is still an 
important source of assistance in most countries. 
It can be realized privately, directly to a person in 
need or a cause, or via an agency — usually a 
church or another nonprofit organization. Non- 
profit organizations then use the assets to provide 
goods or services to those who need them. Non- 
profit organizations specially set up to accumulate 
funds and distribute them for particular causes are 
called foundations. Foundations differ by the pri- 
mary source of their income — community, private 
funds, or corporations. 
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For wealthy people, starting a private founda- 
tion provides a meaningful way to ensure that one’s 
name will live. It also helps to organize bequests 
and guarantee that the funds will be used for a 
certain purpose (Adloff 2009). It is not only the 
wealthiest people, who make donations. Surpris- 
ingly, research finds that size and frequency of 
donations are not directly related to a person’s 
income (Tonin and Vlassopoulos 2016). 

In the corporate world, giving, as well as 
volunteering, is realized as a part of corporate 
social responsibility. Major motivations here, 
besides personal motives of the managers, can 
be those that optimize output of giving for a cor- 
poration itself. For example, findings show that 
giving to philanthropy by financial institutions in 
Bangladesh is associated with institutional, more 
stable, investors (Bose et al. 2016). Charitable 
activities may enhance a business’s reputation, 
improve the recreational or other facilities in the 
community, and therefore increase workers’ satis- 
faction without raising their salaries. Donations to 
a research institution in the long run may contrib- 
ute to a supply of better educated workforce. 
Managers may decide to give because of the 
so-called warm glow phenomenon. Fundraising 
efforts and tax exemptions are also instrumental 
in encouraging large corporations to donate to 
charitable causes (Bassi et al. 2014). 

Corporate and private foundations are often 
associated with philanthropy, which unlike simple 
charity does not target specific population or con- 
crete needs, but rather aims to advance humanity 
at large. 


Formal and Informal Volunteering, 
Pro Bono 


Volunteering may be performed by an individual 
on his or her own, together with an informal group 
of like-minded people (informal volunteering) or 
in a formal setting, in an organization (formal 
volunteering). For example, an informal volunteer 
helps an elderly neighbor with the house chores, 
whereas a formal volunteer participates in a spe- 
cifically organized program in an elderly 
care home. 
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Formal volunteering may be organized by civil 
society organizations, public agencies, or even 
businesses. In public or civil society organiza- 
tions, volunteers may assume a broad range of 
responsibilities. Volunteers may be invited to 
help with maintaining organizational capacities 
by fulfilling everyday operations such as required 
paperwork or to provide professional legal or 
accounting services. 

Volunteers may be a part of a professional team 
in a specific charitable program. For example, a 
doctor or a teacher may volunteer in a program 
targeting children with special needs. A person 
with no specific education may also participate 
in a program as volunteer. Usually he or she will 
receive specific program-related training or at 
least detailed instructions on his or her responsi- 
bilities. In case if professional service 1s provided 
by highly qualified individuals at no cost, it is 
called pro bono service. 

Formal volunteering is more common in the 
countries with democratic values and well- 
developed nonprofit sector, whereas informal 
volunteering more often occurs in the countries 
which have gone through the experiences of 
socialist regimes. Persons engaging in formal 
volunteering appear to be more educated or more 
religious. Participating in one kind of 
volunteering does not entail not participating in 
the other type (Taniguchi 2012). In the countries, 
where state provides most social welfare services, 
cultural and artistic types of formal volunteering 
tend to be more significant (Salamon and 
Sokolowski 2001). 


Cultural Differences 


Volunteering as a societal phenomenon exists in 
every culture. Individuals, who become volun- 
teers, are usually also active in other related 
activities aimed at some common good. For 
example, many volunteers are also regular 
donors and are engaged in community building. 
Ubiquitously volunteers are more involved in 
church activities, membership associations, 
socializing through networks and are more 
often engaged in political activities than 
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nonvolunteers. However, culture may determine 
perceptions of volunteering and giving, attitudes 
towards it, most common forms of volunteering, 
and dominating motives for making decisions to 
volunteer or donate funds. 

For example, students from countries with 
high level of individualism are more motivated 
by opportunities to build a resume than students 
from countries with lower level of individualism 
(Gronlund et al. 2011). For the USA volunteer- 
ing 1s a cornerstone of democracy and self- 
organizing, for Germany it is more about com- 
munal service for the public good. In some for- 
mer socialist countries like Russia volunteering 
was compulsory before the change of regime, 
and nowadays they are experiencing renaissance 
of different forms of volunteering, despite that 
it may be difficult to instill the whole idea of 
volunteering as a free choice activity. In African 
countries, informal volunteering is a part of 
normal village life and is deeply rooted in the 
local culture (Salamon and Anheier 2009). In 
Islamic countries, giving 1s embedded in the 
religious rules, whereas in Scandinavian coun- 
tries it is almost nonsense that someone has so 
much more money than others that they can 
donate it. Political and economic conditions are 
found to contribute to levels of volunteering. For 
example, increasing public expenditure, govern- 
ment support for democratization, or higher 
levels of political consensus decrease probability 
of volunteering. Economic instability also nega- 
tively influences volunteering rates (Hackl 
et al. 2012). 


Economic Significance of Volunteering 


Volunteering and giving are also an economic 
phenomenon. Volunteers provide various services 
to community and nonprofit organizations, which 
in turn provide services to other people. Without 
volunteers, these services would have to be paid 
by the state or population. For example, 70% of 
paramedics in Germany are volunteers and 87% 
of the US fire departments are operated mostly by 
volunteers (ibid.). 
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Theories 


Researchers have tried to understand the underly- 
ing reasons for giving and volunteering, which 
seemingly do not bring any benefit for a giver. 
For example, Menchik and Weisbroad suggested 
explaining volunteering by a public goods 
model and consumption model (ibid.). The former 
assumes that individuals volunteer to increase total 
supply of the public good. Public good benefits are 
nonrivalrous and nonexcludable; therefore, volun- 
teers benefit from the total supply of the public 
good. The latter suggests that volunteers receive 
benefits directly from the process of volunteering. 
For example, they feel satisfaction from doing the 
work they like or feel satisfaction because by doing 
good they prove being good, worthy persons. This 
phenomenon is also known as the “warm glow.” 
Understanding of the public good they create does 
not influence the decision to volunteer. 

Social capital theory. Putnam (1993) considers 
social capital a fundamental driver for volunteering. 
Social connections and shared values facilitate 
resource availability and trust. Volunteering is 
both a mechanism and result of social connected- 
ness and trust (Stone and Hughes 2002). 

Human capital theory. Human capital includes 
all forms of resources which may bring income 
and other useful outputs. In order to engage in 
volunteering, an individual needs to possess afflu- 
ent human resources, which would be enough not 
only for survival but for performing extra activi- 
ties (Wilson and Musick 1999). Warburton and 
Stirling (2007) indicate the following human 
resources as essential for volunteer engagement: 
health, level of education, special skills, and 
income level. 

Exchange value benefit theory (Ziemek 2006) 
or investment theory suggests that a volunteer 
increases his human capital by acquiring new 
skills, networking, or receiving training. Contrary 
to this theory Freeman argues that organizations 
search for volunteers with already high human 
capital, who are productive and feel obliged to 
do something when asked. A typical volunteer is 
employed, well educated, married, and has chil- 
dren and high income (cit.by Hackl et al. 2012). 
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Predictors of Giving and Volunteering 


Empirical research based on theoretical models 
described above allowed identifying which cir- 
cumstances may be determining individuals’ 
participation in giving and volunteering. There 
are three groups of factors: personal socio- 
demographic characteristics, human capital fac- 
tors, and social capital factors. 

Personal socio-demographic_ characteristics. 
Age is considered to be a very strong predictor 
of volunteer participation. Multiple researches 
have demonstrated that during life course volun- 
teer engagement is quite stable, it somewhat 
increases in the early old age (55—69, stage of 
empty nest and recent retirement, or decrease in 
working hours) and drops drastically after the age 
of 75. (Verbrugge et al. 1996). Gender research 
shows that women generally participate in volun- 
teer activities more frequently than men (Brudney 
and Lee 2012). Race appears to play an important 
role as well. Even though racial differences are 
reported in volunteering patterns in the USA, they 
may be attributed to the differences in human or 
social capital (Wilson 2000). 

In the group of human capital factors, health is 
an important personal resource, which obviously 
has an effect on a person’s ability to volunteer. It is 
worth mentioning that a decision to spend 
resources on volunteering may be based not on 
objective state of a particular resource but rather 
on the subjective self-evaluation of this resource. 
Education has been reported as a reliable predic- 
tor of likelihood of volunteer engagement. 
According to Brudney and Lee a bachelor’s 
degree positively affects formal volunteering, 
but not the informal engagement (Brudney and 
Lee 2012). Income is often considered to be a 
negative predictor of volunteering as higher 
income means higher opportunity cost of volun- 
teer hours; however, there is also the contrary data 
showing that higher income is a consistent posi- 
tive predictor of volunteer participation. 

Social capital factors. Employment status has a 
vast influence on forming of social networks and 
is a positive predictor of volunteering. Marital 
status. According to social capital theory married 
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couples are more likely to be involved in volunteer 
activities, as they have large combined social net- 
works of two spouses. Research shows that mar- 
ried people are more likely to volunteer than 
unmarried individuals (Sundeen 1990). Parental 
status. Parents are often involved in activities of 
volunteer associations in schools, parents, who 
chose not to be employed because they want to 
spend more time with their child will also have 
more time for volunteering (Wilson 2000). Com- 
munity type, i.e., rural or urban, and size of the 
community may be influencing social networks, 
resources availability, and therefore be predictive 
of volunteering. Researchers demonstrate contro- 
versial results, 1.e., Smith (1994) stated that cities 
are less favorable for volunteering; however, it has 
not been confirmed by the Census data in the 
USA. In Russia, informal volunteering seems to 
be more common than formal one, and organiza- 
tions are more common in larger cities. 

At individual level, decisions to volunteer may 
also be influenced by personal experiences. Very 
often the initial decision to volunteer or donate to 
a particular cause is determined by personal diffi- 
culties or sympathy to another person. For exam- 
ple, former cancer patients may volunteer for a 
cancer treatment society or parents of children 
with disabilities start a volunteer association. Peo- 
ple give to charities more willingly when they 
possess enough information and trust the reputa- 
tion of a particular organization. Television, 
printed media, the Internet, or word of mouth are 
major sources of information in this case. Differ- 
ent fundraising strategies, adding emotional con- 
tent to informational materials, may influence the 
decision on the recipient and size of donation 
(Zarghamee et al. 2014). Donors often choose 
a particular cause they are willing to donate to 
and follow their decision even when other types 
of charities increase their fundraising efforts 
(Meer 2017). 


Effects of Volunteering 


Participation in giving and volunteering are 
believed to produce positive effects on the 
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society and on individuals, both givers and recip- 
ients (Wilson 2000). For example, volunteers 
tend to contribute to citizenship. They are more 
politically proactive as they are engaged in orga- 
nized activities and possess special civic skills, 
such as skills on how to organize a meeting. For 
the young volunteer, engagement is important 
because it prevents them from being involved in 
antisocial behavior, exposes to informal social 
control and supervision. Volunteering promotes 
physical and mental health. The effects are espe- 
cially remarkable for older volunteers. However, 
in this case it is essential to keep the right balance 
of volunteer hours and rest. Spending too many 
hours on volunteering may, on the opposite, 
cause fatigue and burn out effects. Volunteering 
boosts self-esteem and self-confidence and 
is related to higher life satisfaction. It is also 
often seen as an opportunity for networking and 
learning. 


Costs, Effectiveness, and Social Impact 


Volunteering, though unpaid, cannot be consid- 
ered a completely free labor. Formal 
volunteering requires organizational resources 
to recruit, motivate, train, and retain volunteers, 
which therefore entails expenses for an organi- 
zation. Moreover, volunteer programs some- 
times make provisions for compensating 
expenses a volunteer bears during his work. For 
example, it may include meals, or transportation 
allowance. Given that volunteer hours also have 
value, it is possible to calculate economic effec- 
tiveness of a volunteering program. A volunteer 
hour may be assigned either a market value of a 
similar service or a value of leisure activity that a 
volunteer could have been engaged in otherwise. 
Economic effectiveness then may be calculated 
as a difference between the resources saved and 
expenses for administrating the program. There 
are also other methods of calculating volunteer 
effectiveness. For example, method of social 
accounting attempts to recognize intangible ben- 
efits of volunteer work. 
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Conclusion 


Giving and volunteering are important societal 
phenomena. They are multifaceted and culture 
specific and have been known since ancient 
times. Charitable giving may be realized pri- 
vately or via an organization. Nonprofit organi- 
zations specifically set up for accumulating 
resources for charitable purposes are called foun- 
dations and may have different sources of 
funding, such as community donations, private 
funds, or corporate funds. Starting a private foun- 
dation for wealthy people has become a popular 
way to ensure the meaningful use of their for- 
tunes. In many business companies nowadays 
philanthropy and organized employee 
volunteering constitute a significant part of cor- 
porate social responsibility. 

Some of the modern theories, which scientists 
have developed trying to understand the phenom- 
ena of giving and volunteering, include public 
goods model and consumption model, social cap- 
ital theory, human capital theory, and exchange 
value benefit theory also known as investment 
theory. In accordance with the social capital the- 
ory, it appears that such personal characteristics as 
employment status, marital and parental status, 
community type, 1.e., rural or urban, and size of 
the community influence a person’s participation 
in volunteering and giving. According to human 
capital theories, such determinants include health, 
education level, and income. Other personal 
socio-demographic characteristics such as age, 
gender, and race may also influence the probabil- 
ity of a person’s participation in giving and 
volunteering. At individual level among other 
circumstances, personal experiences, information 
availability, and reputation of a particular organi- 
zation appear to be important for a person’s deci- 
sion to volunteer. 

A person may engage in volunteering infor- 
mally or in an organization. In both cases, it 
appears to have a positive effect on a personal 
well-being of the volunteer. At the societal level, 
volunteering contributes to citizenship by creating 
special skills and environment and to economy 
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by providing services or goods, which would oth- 
erwise have to be paid for. Formal volunteering 
also has its costs for an organization, because of 
the staff time and resources used for organizing 
volunteer programs. Economic effectiveness and 
social impact of volunteer programs are not 
straightforward and are quite difficult to measure 
objectively. 
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Synonyms 


International Jurisdictional Reorganisation; Inter- 
national Transformation of policy making; Regu- 
latory Improvements in the World; Universal 
Regulatory Standardization 


Introduction 


Globalization has been mostly viewed from an 
economic perspective. However, the impact of 
globalization on judicial administration has 
not been considered with the same vigor. Global- 
ization has no doubt contributed in the economic 
development of countries at the same time eco- 
nomic exchanges at the global level have also 
contributed towards globalization of dispute res- 
olution system, which has been used by private as 
well as state parties. The one classic example is 
the creation of the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), which has created one set of trading 
rules, which must be followed by all Contracting 
States. If domestic rules of a particular country are 
not in line with the WTO rules, then that country is 
required to amend or legislate its law or regula- 
tions in line with the WTO rules. Such consis- 
tency with the WTO rules must be followed even 
when new laws, rules, or regulations are made in 
the future by any Contracting State. Any violation 
of the WTO rules may trigger the dispute resolu- 
tion mechanism to resolve state-state dispute 
at the WTO forum. The dispute settlement mech- 
anism of WTO is very effective because 
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irrespective of the size of the economies, political 
power, or military power, the decisions or recom- 
mendations of the WTO dispute resolution body 
must be honored by the concerned State whose 
rules are found to be inconsistent with the WTO. 
Since its establishment in 1995, WTO and its 
dispute settlement body have been considered 
synonymous with globalization, which has had a 
significant impact on the judicial and administra- 
tive system of a country. One example is the 
administration of antidumping disputes, which 
are conducted and decided in accordance with 
the WTO rules. 

As it is the States that are party to the WTO, 
the WTO dispute resolution system does not 
resolve disputes between private parties. Private 
parties, in general, use arbitration for resolving 
their disputes related to international trade and 
commerce. In this regard UNCITRAL Model 
Law on International Commercial Arbitration 
(Model Law), UNCITRAL Arbitration Rules 
(UNCITRAL Arbitration Rules), and the Con- 
vention on Recognition and Enforcement of 
Foreign Arbitral Awards (the New York Conven- 
tion) set the international standards, which are 
followed by the domestic courts. In a dispute 
between an investor against a state, International 
Center for Settlement of Investment Disputes 
(ICSID) Convention together with relevant 
Bilateral Investment Treaty (BIT) is regarded as 
the internationally accepted standards. These 
international rules, law, and standards have cre- 
ated a significant impact on the administration of 
justice through courts or arbitration tribunals at 
the domestic level. 

This paper will first highlight the importance of 
the Model Law, UNCITRAL Rules, the New York 
Convention, ICSID Convention, and BITs and 
how they set an international standard, which is 
seamlessly followed globally. In the next part, this 
paper will demonstrate how these rules and stan- 
dard have affected, in a positive way, judicial and 
arbitration system including changes in relevant 
laws and practices in India. In conclusion this 
paper recounts the progress made in dispute reso- 
lution system so far in the Indian context and also 
suggests the necessary future developments 
required in this area. 
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Global Rules of Dispute Resolution 


In the domain of the dispute resolution by the 
private parties, the UNCITRAL Model Law on 
International Commercial Arbitration (the Model 
Law) and the Convention on Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards (The 
New York Convention) have played an important 
role in the globalization of dispute resolution 
rules. The domestic courts have consistently 
followed the New York Convention, which was 
signed in 1958, where a party approaches the 
court for enforcement of a foreign arbitral award. 
The grounds for resisting the enforcement of a 
foreign arbitral award serve as the outer limit of 
the power of the domestic courts during enforce- 
ment of that award. (Article V of the New York 
Convention enumerates grounds on which a court 
may refuse to enforce a foreign arbitral award. 
The court handling the enforcement of foreign 
arbitral awards is not allowed to reopen the case 
or judge the merit of the case again.) This is 
because the New York Convention has 
established global rules for the enforcement of 
foreign arbitral awards. 

The Model Law has also helped to make the 
arbitration law a global one. Ever since it was first 
adopted by UNCITRAL in 1985, the Model Law 
has created a global benchmark for an arbitration 
system to be recognized in the world. From an 
arbitration perspective, if a country adopts the 
Model Law, then it is considered as the “Model 
Law” country, which creates a positive image of 
that country in the mind of private business 
parties. From a government perspective, this fact 
is used as a means to attract foreign investment. 
A Model Law country satisfies the basic minimum 
criteria of noninterference by a domestic court in 
the process of arbitration; even if it interferes, that 
would be a positive interference, 1.e., in support of 
the arbitration. In other words, if the Arbitration 
Law of a country is the same in the form and spirit 
as that of the Model Law, then that country is 
considered as an arbitration-friendly country. 
The principles of arbitration, as adopted in the 
Model Law, are accepted internationally both in 
common law and civil law countries. Thus, the 
Model Law guarantees that the domestic legal 
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culture or traditions (i.e., common law, civil law, 
or continental law) have no effect on the process 
of international commercial arbitration. 

Since 1976, UNCITRAL with its Rules on 
International Commercial Arbitration 
(UNCITRAL Rules 1976) has been promoting 
and handling arbitration proceedings in a way 
which is considered as a globally accepted stan- 
dard. Its ad hoc arbitration rules have helped 
parties and countries to adopt such rules when 
they did not have or agreed to any institutional 
arbitration rules. UNCITRAL Rules in effect have 
provided everything what international arbitration 
institutions like ICC would have contributed in 
the administration of arbitration proceedings. 
Even before the Model Law came into play, the 
UNCITRAL Rules have been serving as the 
global standard of a fair and objective process of 
arbitration. UNCITRAL Rules have now been 
revamped, and the new rules have been in effect 
since 2010. As UNCITRAL Arbitration Rules are 
also used for the investment arbitration, therefore 
heeding to the new demand of transparency in the 
investor-state disputes, UNCITRAL Rules have 
now included the Transparency Rules in Treaty- 
based Investor-State Arbitration. (UNCITRAL 
Rules 2010 was revised in 2013 to include the 
Transparency Rules of Treaty-based Investor- 
State Arbitration. However, these transparency 
rules are not applicable on commercial 
arbitrations.) 

In order to protect the investments of an inves- 
tor in a host country, ICSID Convention was 
drafted which provides legal protection to an 
investor against a State which has unfettered 
power to regulate or acts in such a way that may 
be detrimental for the investors. (ICSID was 
established in 1966 by the Convention on the 
Settlement of Investment Disputes between States 
and Nationals of Other States.) ICSID Convention 
protects investors from such powers of the host 
government. A Contracting State of the ICSID 
Convention has to give consent for arbitration 
with an investor, and this is effected by the taking 
away the sovereign immunity of that State and 
make the Contracting State subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the investment arbitration tribunal. 
A Contracting State, by giving up its sovereign 
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immunity from jurisdiction of investment arbitra- 
tion tribunal, agrees to a compromise in return to 
attract foreign investments and technologies for 
the development of that State. Because of that the 
host State is barred to exercise its sovereign 
immunity from the jurisdiction of the arbitral tri- 
bunal, and thus the investors could accept the 
standing offer of arbitration of that State anytime 
when they believe their rights in the Bilateral 
Investment Treaty (BIT) and/or Free Trade Agree- 
ment (FTA) are infringed by the host State. How- 
ever, there are certain conditions that must be 
satisfied by the concerned investors before the 
State takes part in the arbitration with an investor. 
When an investor opts to initiate investment arbi- 
tration under a different forum, other than ICSID, 
then UNCITRAL Rules are generally used to 
conduct the arbitration proceedings to ensure 
that the arbitration process is conducted as per 
internationally accepted standards. (It is also pos- 
sible to choose different institutional rules like 
ICC Rules, etc. in BITs.). 

ICSID arbitration also pushed for advocating 
an open and transparent arbitration system. The 
argument, which was more forceful in the support 
of transparency, was a very simple one. If the 
subject matter of investment arbitration is a public 
law or the conduct of a State, then that arbitration 
must be public and not confidential like a typical 
international commercial arbitration. The argu- 
ment went on to emphasize that any investment 
arbitration with a State inherently involves public 
interests; therefore such arbitration should be 
open. Transparency has outweighed confidential- 
ity, and now UNCITRAL has adopted Transpar- 
ency Rules for Investment Arbitration, which has 
become part of the UNCITRAL Arbitration Rules 
but only applicable in investment arbitrations and 
not applicable on the commercial arbitrations. 
(See Article 1 (4) of UNCITRAL Rules 2010 as 
amended in 2013.) These transparency rules will 
help to understand and analyze the conduct of an 
investor as well as the actions of the host State. 
The decision of the tribunal will help comprehend 
the acceptable and nonacceptable conduct of an 
investor or a State. Moreover, the process of 
investment arbitration, earlier did not pay empha- 
sis on public interests, has now become open to 
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public to either praise or condemn the conduct of 
States as well as investors. 


Global Rules and Effects on the 
Administration of Justice in India 


The arbitration law in India was in operation since 
1940 through the Arbitration Act of 1940. The 
Arbitration Act, 1940, was based on an old idea 
where courts have the power and were capable of 
intervening at every stage of an arbitration pro- 
ceeding. After the adoption of Model Law in 
1985, India did not amend its arbitration law 
until 1996 to bring the arbitration law in line 
with the Model Law. (The Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation Act of India was promulgated in 1996, 
which was largely based on the Model Law.) After 
the promulgation of the Model Law in 1996, the 
government started promoting India as a Model 
Law country. However, in international quarter 
India was still criticized for not adopting the 
Model Law as it is and modified the Model Law 
to the extent that it lost the text and spirit of the 
Model Law to some extent. However, at least in 
law, the power of court was curtailed so that the 
role of courts was limited to positive interference 
in support of arbitration. 

However, the less exposure of the Indian 
judges to the international commercial arbitration 
under the Model Law created the effect, which 
was neither intended nor expected by the Model 
Law. The situation became worse when the courts 
were asked to interpret the wordings of the Arbi- 
tration Act, 1996. 

The first case on this point is relating to the 
number of arbitrators. (See Narayan Prasad Lohia 
vs Nikunj Kumar Lohia & Ors, Appeal (civil) 
1382 of 2002, decided on 20 February, 2002, by 
the Supreme Court of India.) In Lohia v Lohia, 
parties agreed to a sole arbitrator. In the course of 
arbitration, they agreed to add one more arbitrator, 
thus constituting a panel of two arbitrators. (The 
Supreme Court did not comment upon the argu- 
ment as to whether the two persons in this case 
were discharging the role of arbitrator or mediator, 
which was a matter of contention between the 
parties.) It is to be noted that the Arbitration Act 
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provides that “the parties are free to determine the 
number of arbitrators, provided that such number 
shall not be an even number.” (Section 10, Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation Act 1996.) Therefore, at 
the end of the arbitration, the losing party invoked 
the supervisory jurisdiction of the local court to 
set aside the award as it was not in accordance 
with the parties agreement, i.e., a panel of sole 
arbitrator and also the award rendered by two 
arbitrators were against the law which does not 
allow a panel of even number of arbitrators. The 
High Court followed the text of the law and set 
aside the award. The Supreme Court, however, 
rejected the decision of the High Court on the 
ground of party autonomy. The Supreme Court 
emphasized party autonomy and opined that it 
was also the agreement of parties to continue the 
arbitration with a panel of two arbitrators. There- 
fore, according to the Supreme Court, party auton- 
omy is higher than the text of the law because 
arbitration is based on party autonomy. This 
would also mean that the composition of the arbi- 
tral tribunal was in accordance with the parties’ 
agreement, and hence the ground of setting aside 
of award under Section 34 of the Arbitration and 
Conciliation Act cannot be invoked. (Section 34 
(2) (a) (v) states “the composition of the arbitral 
tribunal or the arbitral procedure was not in accor- 
dance with the agreement of the parties.” In this 
case the Supreme Court also opined that the 
objecting parties did not raise any objection dur- 
ing arbitration, which meant that the party has 
waived its right to object under Section 4 of the 
same Act.) 

The second decision shows the ignorance of 
the Indian judges as to how international arbitra- 
tion works. In Bhatia International v Bulk Trading 
case, two Indian parties opted for ICC arbitration, 
and the seat of arbitration was agreed to be in 
Paris. (Bhatia International vs Bulk Trading 
S. A. & Anr, Appeal (civil) 6527 of 2001, decided 
on 13 March, 2002, by the Supreme Court of 
India.) As per the acceptable practice within an 
international arbitration, the court at the place of 
arbitration exercises the supervisory jurisdiction. 
However the Indian court adopted a contrary view 
that, on a subject matter of dispute connected with 
India and the potential enforcement of award 
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resulting from that arbitration also in India, an 
Indian court has the supervisory jurisdiction over 
arbitration between Indian parties. The Court 
stated that 


“a proper and conjoint reading of all the provisions 
indicates that Part I is to apply also to international 
commercial arbitrations which take place out of 
India, unless the parties by agreement, express or 
implied exclude it or any of its provisions.” 


The Court thus rejected the connection between 
seat and supervisory jurisdiction of the court at the 
seat and considered that arrangement as sham to 
take away the supervisory jurisdiction of the Indian 
courts. Once again the text of the Arbitration Law 
played a crucial role in fueling the lack of under- 
standing of Indian judges about the features of 
international commercial arbitration. (The 
Supreme Court also accepted the problem in text 
and stated, “Lastly it must be stated that the said 
Act does not appear to be a well drafted legislation. 
Therefore the High Courts of Orissa, Bombay, 
Madras, Delhi and Calcutta cannot be faulted for 
interpreting it in the manner indicated above.’’) 
This decision of the Indian court was heavily crit- 
icized internationally. This erroneous decision was 
in effect for almost 10 years. In 2005, in another 
case the Supreme Court reversed the earlier deci- 
sion and brought the end to the uncertainty and 
restored the internationally accepted principle that 
the court at the seat of the arbitration has the super- 
visory jurisdiction. (Bharat Aluminum v Kaiser 
Aluminum Technical Services [Civil Appeal 
No. 7019 of 2005] decided in 2012.) As this deci- 
sion 1s effective from prospective date, all cases 
that were decided before have still been left in lurch 
and are subject to the old decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

The courts in India have applied “public pol- 
icy” quite widely that it is difficult to ascertain the 
content and grounds of applying this ground for 
setting aside of an award. The judicial decisions 
have swung from one extreme to another. In some 
cases it is even looked into the merits of the 
case, which is not acceptable in resolution of 
dispute through arbitration. It is to be noted that 
within international arbitrations, the Indian case 
of “Renusagar case” is cited as enumerating the 
criteria of “public policy,” where a court could not 
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enforce an award, but the recent decisions of 
Indian courts have created a crisscross puzzle of 
public policy that is not easy to fix. (Renusagar 
Power Plant Co. Ltd v. General Electric Co., AIR 
1994 SC 860. This case was decided under the 
Arbitration Act of 1940, but the ratio of the court 
is still considered as a good law.) The decisions 
are also at odds with the views of the Law Com- 
mission of India (LCI). After the submission of 
LCI Report No. 246 on Amendment of Arbitra- 
tion, the Supreme Court in India decided two 
cases on the ground of public policy, which were 
interpreted expansively as opposed to the pro- 
posal of the LCI. (The LRC submitted its Report 
246 on August 2014, and then the Supreme Court 
decided two cases ONGC Ltd. v. Western Geco 
International Ltd., (2014) 9 SCC 263 and Associ- 
ate Builders vs Delhi Development Authority, 
CIVIL APPEAL NO. 10531 of 2014, decided on 
25 November 2014.) This led the LCI to draft and 
present a supplementary report on public policy. 
(As the approach of the Supreme Court was dif- 
ferent from the LCI, a Supplementary Report No 
246 was issued in February 2015 by the LCI.) 
Under the federal structure of India, High Courts 
in different states serve as the supervisory courts, 
and they are able to interpret and apply public 
policy differently. Therefore, both LCI and Niti 
Aayog in their recommendations have asked the 
government to control the interference of the 
courts in relation to arbitrations and more impor- 
tantly while dealing with application of setting 
aside of an award. (The National Institution for 
Transforming India, also called NITI Aayog, was 
formed via a resolution of the Union Cabinet on 
January 1, 2015. NITI Aayog is the premier policy 
“Think Tank” of the Government of India, pro- 
viding both directional and policy inputs. While 
designing strategic and long-term policies and 
programs for the Government of India, NITI 
Aayog also provides relevant technical advice to 
the Center and States. Niti Aayog has replaced the 
old Planning Commission.) It has gone to the 
extent to suggest that courts ought not to deal 
with the cases, which have been challenged on 
the basis of public policy alone. The Model Law 
has provided the grounds for the setting aside of 
an arbitral award which is based on the New York 
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Convention Article V. According to the Model 
Law, the court may invoke the ground of public 
policy whether or not the Party argues it. There is 
a general acceptable principle, which is also con- 
firmed by the drafting history of the New York 
Convention and the Model Law, that the courts 
should adopt the narrow interpretation of public 
policy. As the courts of India have not followed 
such proposition, therefore the LCI and Niti 
Aayog have proposed that Indian courts should 
also give narrow interpretation to public policy. 
The amendment to Indian Arbitration and Concil- 
lation Act added explanation with the following 
effect in Sec 34: 


Explanation 1. —For the avoidance of any doubt, it 
is clarified that an 

Award is in conflict with the public policy of 
India, only if, — 

(i) the making of the award was induced or 
affected by fraud or corruption or was in vio- 
lation of section 75 or section 81; or 

(ii) it is in contravention with the fundamental 
policy of Indian law; or 

(iii) it is in conflict with the most basic notions of 
morality or justice. 


Explanation 2. —For the avoidance of doubt, 
the test as to whether there is a contravention with 
the fundamental policy of Indian law shall not entail 
a review on the merits of the dispute. 


In the paper presented by Niti Aayog titled 
“Strengthening Arbitration and its Enforcement 
in India — Resolve in India,” the Aayog has 
acknowledged that in order to make India as a 
place of “Resolve in India,” the very first frontier 
to succeed is to streamline the governance frame- 
work of arbitration. 

The erroneous decisions by the courts with 
respect to arbitration provided an urgent impetus 
to proceed with the amendment of the Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act of 1996. Moreover, the 
Model Law also got amended in 2006; therefore 
the new provisions of the Model Law were miss- 
ing in the 1996 Act too, which were needed to be 
included. For faster and efficient arbitration, many 
institutions and countries have already adopted 
new rules or provisions such as emergency arbi- 
tration, which were missing in the Indian Arbitra- 
tion Act. Therefore in 2015, India amended its 
Arbitration Act, which also corrected the text to 
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avoid any misinterpretations of law, not in line 
with the internationally accepted principles. 

The 10 years of delay in correcting the error set 
by the Supreme Court triggered another dispute, 
which was decided by the investment arbitration 
tribunal in the White Industries case. (White 
Industries Australia Limited and The Republic of 
India, Final Award, 30 November 2011) In this 
case an Australian claimant was seeking to 
enforce an ICC award. However, the respondent 
Indian company resisted the enforcement of 
the award. As the law was incorrectly applied by 
the Supreme Court earlier as discussed above, the 
enforcement case remained pending before 
the Supreme Court. The case, which reversed the 
earlier decision of the Supreme Court, Bharat 
Aluminum also had White Industry, as party to 
that case. (White Industries was also one of the 
parties in the case Bharat Aluminum case which 
ultimately corrected the legal position about the 
jurisdiction of the Indian courts over arbitration in 
a foreign jurisdiction as discussed above.) Since 
that case took 10 years to decide, White Industry 
started an investment arbitration case against the 
Indian government on the ground of “denial of 
justice” and “effective means for exercising rights 
and obligations.” The ground of denial justice is 
a very strong one, and any positive award by 
the tribunal would mean that the judicial system 
of the country, which is subject to the denial of 
justice claim, is ineffective or has collapsed or 
become nonfunctional, where no justice can be 
expected from the courts in that country. In other 
words, the positive award on denial of justice will 
in effect infer that the third pillar of a legal system 
has become nonfunctional. Thus, it would be a 
very negative message for the State as it means 
there is no justice available for investors. In the 
White Industries case, the investment tribunal was 
critical of delay in the courts of India, but it did not 
pronounce that such delay amounts to denial of 
justice. 

The tribunal in White Industries decided that 
delay in enforcing an award by the Indian court is 
a violation of the “effective means” clause, which 
was not available in the Australia-India BIT, but 
was brought from India-Kuwait BIT, applying the 
Most Favoured Nation Treatment (MFN) 
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principle. The delay by the Court did not allow 
the investor to exercise its right to claim its money 
under the award. In other words there was no 
“effective means” available for the investor to 
exercise its right to claim money in the award 
which violated the Australia-India Agreement on 
Promotion and Protection of Investments. As this 
paper is not focusing on the application of the 
MEN principle in investment arbitration, it may 
be sufficient to say that application of MFN prin- 
ciple in investment arbitration is not a settled 
issue. 

The reaction of Indian government was stern 
because such investment arbitration award was 
tantamount as basically judging the courts and 
the judiciary of the country by a three-person 
arbitration panel. The then finance minister India 
Mr. P Chidambaram said “We have put Foreign 
Investment Promotion and Protection Agreement 
(FIPPA) on hold — because of two major legal 
issues: namely right of a foreign investor to sue a 
sovereign State in a commercial dispute, and juris- 
diction.” He made this statement in Canada on 
15 April 2013 in reply to a question asked by 
Mr. Peter Sutherland. The Finance Minister fur- 
ther stated, “We cannot allow our highest court of 
the land to be subjected to any foreign courts or 
tribunal.” He even asked Mr. Sutherland and the 
audience of Canada a rhetoric question in return 
“will you allow the Supreme Court of Canada be 
subjected to jurisdiction of any other court or 
tribunal?” The current government of India, 
though a different political party than the previous 
government, has also followed the same approach 
and proceeded to draft a Model BIT. It has conse- 
quently also issued notice to its current BIT and 
FTA partners (which includes investment provi- 
sions) for unilateral termination of BIT. 
Australia-India BIT is one of those BITs which 
has come to an end on 23 March 2017. Such 
termination of BITs means that the investments, 
which are protected through BITs, are no longer 
protected if those investments are made after the 
termination of the BIT. However, it is to be noted 
that every BIT generally has termination provi- 
sion to the effect to provide the protection of BIT 
to investments already made before the termina- 
tion of the BIT for another 10—15 years. In the 
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case of Australia-India BIT, such protection 1s 
available for 15 years from 23 March 2017. 
Thus any investment made on or after 23 March 
2017 will have no protection under the 
Australia-India BIT. 

Investors may be jittery by the unilateral with- 
drawal of India from its BIT; the Indian govern- 
ment is convinced that the Indian legal system is 
robust enough to resolve any investment dispute 
which in the eyes of Indian government is simply 
a commercial dispute. The former Finance Min- 
ister (just one day after his statement in Canada), 
in his speech delivered at the Harvard Business 
School, stated “the best guarantor of investment 
protection is a stable and democratic political 
structure, a belief in the rule of law, and a trans- 
parent and independent legal system. India has 
all three. So have many other emerging mar- 
kets.” The same approach is also adopted by 
the current government, which is pushing its 
Model BIT as the template for negotiating all 
BITs in the future. 

There is no doubt that White Industries award 
has nudged India to draft its own Model BIT. 
The first draft of Model BIT was extensively 
reviewed and analyzed by the LCI, and upon their 
recommendations, India modified its Model BIT, 
which is now serving as the template for BIT 
negotiations. India is the first developing country, 
which has adopted its own Model BIT. 

The Model BIT of India has received some 
positive support in the international arena. Until 
now there were two model BITs prevalent, 1.e., US 
Model BIT and the EU Model BIT; so now the 
Indian Model BIT is presenting a third model 
which is considered as the middle path. The 
Indian Model BIT gives regulatory and policy 
space to State; therefore some host states have 
also shown inclination to follow the Indian 
approach in their negotiation of the BIT. Recently 
when EU demanded India to move away from its 
Model BIT, then few experts advised that India 
should stand strong in EU-India FTA negotiation. 
(Rob Howse, India should not let Europe 
undermine its new BIT and TRIPs flexibilities 
for medicines, Sunday Guardian Live|25 February, 
2017, —http://www.bilaterals.org/?india-should- 
not-let-europe) 
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Establishment of Commercial Courts, 
Commercial Division, and Commercial 
Appellate Division 


The inordinate delay in deciding a case by courts 
in India affected the intentional image of the 
Indian court system. Even in situations like 
White Industries where parties opted for arbitra- 
tion, if they need to go to court in post-arbitration 
situation, the time taken by courts in resolving 
such disputes is incredibly long. It is pertinent 
to note that the White Industries invoked 
Australia-India BIT to get relief from such delays 
by the courts in India. According to the data 
collected by the World Bank, contract enforce- 
ment takes 1,420 days (nearly 4 years), and 
the cost of enforcement comes around 40% of 
the contract claim. (This fact was noted in the 
Law Commission of India Report 253, p. 43.) 
Niti Aayog has also noted a study, which reveals 
that it takes 24 months to resolve challenges under 
section 34 (of the Arbitration and Conciliation Act 
1996) at the lower courts, 12 months in High 
Courts, and 48 months in Supreme Court. In all 
it takes around 2508 days on an average to decide 
applications filed under Section 34. 

This promoted the Indian government to enact 
a law concerning the establishment of “Commer- 
cial Courts, Commercial Division, and Commer- 
cial Appellate Division in the High Courts of 
India.” The pecuniary limit of such courts is a 
minimum of Rupees One Crore (US$152,828). 
Commercial courts have already commenced 
functioning in Delhi, Mumbai, Himachal Pradesh, 
and Gujarat. (http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/ 
city/delhi/Commercial-courts-begin-functioning- 
in-Delhi-Mumbai/articleshow/52488068.cms.) 

Commercial courts have jurisdiction of a wide 
of rage of commercial disputes such as ordinary 
transactions of merchants, bankers, financiers, 
and traders such as those relating to mercantile 
documents, including enforcement and interpreta- 
tion of such documents; export or import of mer- 
chandise or services; issues relating to admiralty 
and maritime law; transactions relating to aircraft, 
aircraft engines, aircraft equipment, and helicop- 
ters, including sales, leasing, and financing of the 


same; carnage of goods; construction and 
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infrastructure contracts, including tenders; agree- 
ments relating to immovable property used exclu- 
sively in trade or commerce; franchising 
agreements; distribution and licensing agree- 
ments; management and consultancy agreements; 
joint venture agreements; shareholders agree- 
ments; subscription and investment agreements 
pertaining to the services industry including 
outsourcing services and financial services; mer- 
cantile agency and mercantile usage; partnership 
agreements; technology development agreements; 
intellectual property rights relating to registered 
and unregistered trademarks, copyright, patent, 
design, domain names, geographical indications, 
and semiconductor integrated circuits; agreements 
for sale of goods or provision of services; exploita- 
tion of oil and gas reserves or other natural 
resources including electromagnetic spectrum; 
insurance and reinsurance; and contracts of 
agency relating to any of the above. Central gov- 
ernment of India has the power to include other 
disputes of commercial nature other than what are 
already identified in the law. 

Disputes such as exploitation of oil and gas 
reserve or other natural resources are mainly the 
subject matter of dispute in investment arbitration 
cases. The inclusion of electromagnetic spectrum 
is also included in the category of commercial 
dispute. This is perhaps when the Supreme Court 
of India cancelled the licenses issued by the 
Indian government for mobile telecommunica- 
tion, which triggered few investment arbitration 
cases. (Centre for Public Interest Litigation and 
others vs Union of India and others WRIT PETI- 
TION (CIVIL) NO. 10 OF 2011, decided on 
2 February 2012. After the cancelling of license, 
India was slapped with notice of Investor-State 
Treaty-based arbitration by various investors. 
See “Sistema threatens arbitration in 2G case.” 
http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/business/india- 
business/Sistema-threatens-arbitration-in-2G-case/ 
articleshow/12070637.cms) Including such 
disputes in the category of commercial disputes 
fortifies the view of the Indian government that 
all investment disputes are mainly commercial 
disputes. However, the jury is still out which 
may not agree with the view of the Indian 
government. 
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One of the causes of delay in courts is the lack 
of enough number of judges. Though commercial 
courts have been established, they are running 
with the help of current judges. Such use of cur- 
rent judges may give a kick start to the commer- 
cial court, but it may not be helpful in speedy 
decision-making unless new judges are appointed 
as per the recommendation of the Law Reform 
Commission. The LRC suggested that only spe- 
cialized judges or new judges with specialized 
training in commercial disputes should be given 
charged to resolve commercial disputes. These 
courts are also allowed to handle arbitration- 
related cases such as setting aside of awards and 
enforcement of awards. If these commercial 
courts could decide arbitration-related cases 
speedily, then situations like White Industries 
may not arise again. 


Institutional Arbitration in India 


In the most jurisdictions, arbitration is generally 
administered by an arbitration institution whether 
as a governmental body or a professional body or 
as an NGO. The benefit of having institutional 
arbitration is that when parties have not agreed 
on any aspect of arbitration proceeding, then insti- 
tutional rules may serve as the default rules. This 
is possible just by agreeing to use institutional 
rules in the arbitration agreement. Parties may 
also use UNCITRAL Arbitration Rules in their 
ad hoc arbitration; however it has been seen that 
institutional arbitration has many advantages over 
ad hoc arbitration. 

In the last 20 years, though India has embarked 
upon making the arbitration a more acceptable 
mode of dispute resolution in India, the institu- 
tional arbitration has not acquired international 
recognition. In fact, arbitration institutes of India 
have been subject to scathing criticism. Even the 
Niti Aayog Report has criticized the current arbi- 
tration institutions and has recommended the gov- 
ernment of India to work toward establishing an 
International Institution of international standard 
if India wants to promote “Resolve in India.” In 
comparison to other hubs of arbitration like Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Beijing, Paris, and others, India 
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is far behind, and there is need to establish a 
central arbitration institution with offices in other 
cities, e.g., Delhi, Mumbai, Hyderabad, Benga- 
luru, and Gujarat. Considering the size of India, 
it is important that the state offices of the central 
arbitration institutions are also open. ICC, SIAC, 
and LCIA have shown such ways which help 
parties in filing notices of arbitration and 
conducting arbitration proceedings including 
appointment of arbitrators. Suggestions of Niti 
Aayog, in this regard, are influenced by the prac- 
tices of these international arbitration institutions. 


Innovative Appeal Mechanism in 
Arbitration 


Arbitration is final and binding, and therefore 
courts cannot get into the merits of the decision. 
In this way power of courts is controlled vis-a-vis 
arbitration. However, this situation may also 
result into the wrong application of facts and 
law, which may create injustice. Therefore, it has 
been argued that there should be some sort of 
appeal mechanism, which may be helpful. It may 
be noted that in the Model Law, there is no provi- 
sion of appeal, and even in jurisdiction like the 
UK, which has a limited scope of appeal, courts 
have been reluctant to allow appeal. (Article 69 of 
the UK Arbitration Act allows limited right to 
appeal against an award. However, courts in the 
UK are reluctant to grant leave to appeal against 
an award, which indirectly supports the finality of 
arbitral award. https://www.cliffordchance.com/ 
briefings/2014/02/courts_reluctanttograntappealo 
farbitra.html) In investment arbitration the appeal 
system has picked up further momentum. 
EU-Canada FTA, (Relevant CETA provisions: 
Article 8.27 — Constitution of the Tribunal; Article 
8.28 — Appellate Tribunal; and Article 8.29 — 
Establishment of a multilateral investment tribu- 
nal and appellate mechanism) EU-Vietnam FTA, 
(Chapter 8 of EU-Vietnam FTA, Article 13, pro- 
vides for establishment of Appeal Tribunal.) and 
Australia-China FTA (Australia-China FTA does 
not have any provision relating to appeal mecha- 
nism; however, as for the future negotiation, both 
Parties have agreed to discuss appeal mechanism. 
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As stated in, ARTICLE 9.23: APPELLATE REVIEW, 
“Within three years after the date of entry into 
force of this Agreement, the Parties shall com- 
mence negotiations with a view to establishing 
an appellate mechanism to review awards ren- 
dered under Article 9.22 in arbitrations com- 
menced after any such appellate mechanism is 
established. Any such appellate mechanism 
would hear appeals on questions of law.”) have 
opened the door for appeal mechanism in the 
investment arbitration. 

The Supreme Court of India has recently allo- 
wed indirect ways of appealing an arbitration 
award, whereby parties may choose two arbitra- 
tions. (M/s Centrotrade Minerals & Metal 
Inc. v. Hindustan Copper Ltd., Civil Appeal 
No. 2562 of 2006 decided on 15 December 
2016.) If the decision of the first arbitration is 
not acceptable, then the parties may commence 
second arbitration, and the decision of the second 
arbitration will be final and binding. As the 
Supreme Court of India has recognized double 
arbitration which may serve as an appeal mecha- 
nism with the parties’ consent, such methods may 
be used by other parties in the future arbitrations 
too. This is an example where Indian approach 
may affect global governance of arbitration. 


Conclusion 


Globalizations of dispute resolution rules have 
positively impacted the administration of justice 
in India. In this regard the Model Law is worth 
mentioning. The Model Law has helped develop 
the arbitration system in India. Many private 
parties have taken the benefit of arbitration 
whether as a domestic arbitration or as an interna- 
tional arbitration. The recent amendments in the 
Arbitration Law will further help India to establish 
itself as an arbitration-friendly jurisdiction. The 
establishment of commercial courts, commercial 
division, and commercial appellate division will 
help commercial cases to get resolved in a speedy 
way. More importantly these courts will supple- 
ment the development of arbitration system 
because arbitration-related cases will be dealt 
with by these courts also in a time-bound manner. 


Global Administrative Reforms 


Despite these developments there are several stum- 
bling blocks. In the context of arbitration, it is 
important that India establishes a central arbitration 
institution with offices or branches in several parts 
of India. Without a centralized institution of arbi- 
tration, the practice of institutional arbitration will 
not develop, which will also affect the “Resolve in 
India” dream. The lack of judges for the new com- 
mercial courts is another problem. Commercial 
courts are also important to resolve investment 
disputes, which are, according to India, mainly 
commercial disputes. Therefore to avoid any fur- 
ther investment arbitration, these commercial 
courts must deliver decisions in a timely manner. 
The unilateral withdrawal of India from the BITs 
and insistence on accepting Indian Model BIT may 
create some resistance and may affect foreign 
investment. While foreign investors consider 
India as a profitable destination, at the same time 
they would like to have a legal guarantee for pro- 
tection of their investments, which are generally 
granted under BITs. As long as the BIT system is 
not fixed, it is important for India to strengthen the 
arbitration and commercial court system so that 
investor finds solace in India with regard to avail- 
ability of effective, efficient, and practical dispute 
resolution system. 
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Synonyms 


Crisis agenda; Crisis management; Emergency 
management; Global agenda; Global competency; 
Globalization 


Definition 


The global agenda for crisis management repre- 
sents issues not bound by national borders and 
refers to processes, procedures, and structures to 
effectively deal with a major event that threatens to 
disrupt or harm, either temporarily or permanently, 
an organization, its stakeholders, or the public at 
large and is of such a scale that it may exceed the 
capacity of a single nation-state or region. 


Introduction 


Crisis management involves processes, proce- 
dures, and structures to effectively deal with a 
major event that threatens to disrupt or harm, 
either temporarily or permanently, an organiza- 
tion, its stakeholders, or the public at large. The 
global agenda includes items that are of a scale 
that they may exceed the capacity of a single 
nation-state or region or represent an issue that is 
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not bound by national borders. The scope of such 
crises on the global agenda may be relatively short 
term or may represent long-term threats to 
regional or even global stability. The global 
agenda for crisis management therefore represents 
a global effort to manage major crises that exceed 
the capacity or scope of the affected region. This 
chapter discusses the key elements that make up 
the global agenda for crisis management. 

A crisis can come in many forms including 
ecological, economic, humanitarian, military, or 
political. It can arise from natural disasters such as 
tsunamis or earthquakes or as the result of human 
action such as terrorism or other conflicts. A crisis 
can result from civil war or as the consequence of 
the lack of basic sanitation. Crises present multi- 
ple, cross-cutting challenges that can threaten 
regional stability and with increasing frequency 
global stability. They can be of two broad types: a 
short-time crisis with the immediate impact cen- 
tralized in a local or regional geography or a 
larger, existential threat with global implications. 
While the immediate impact of a short-term crisis 
may be acutely felt in the localized area, the long- 
term implications of a major event can have 
extended repercussions worldwide. This suggests 
there should be a global response to such events. 

A global response suggests the need for a global 
agenda for crisis management to properly respond 
to, recover from, and mitigate such threats. Such a 
global agenda would include potential threats that 
would require a response from multiple countries 
in multiple regions. It includes challenges that are 
so complex; they require a collective and integrated 
approach. The global agenda involves threats that 
may affect multiple regions at the same time. These 
threats will change over time and will impact dif- 
ferent regions of the world in different ways. Man- 
agement of such crises requires cooperation in 
global governance efforts. Several examples in 
recent history demonstrate the need for a continu- 
ing global agenda to manage crises with global 
implications. 

On December 28, 2013, a 2-year-old child died 
of Ebola in Guinea. Patient zero as he is also 
referred was the first of what was to be over 
11,000 deaths in Guinea, Sierra Leone, and Libe- 
ria as a result of the Ebola epidemic that spread 
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through West Africa in 2014. This Ebola outbreak 
demonstrates the consequences when insufficient 
attention is paid to a potential global health crisis. 
In addition to the more than 11,000 deaths, the 
outbreak resulted in 28,638 infections and an esti- 
mated economic loss of US $2.2 billion in the 
three countries most directly impacted. 

The virus went undetected for nearly 3 months 
due to insufficient capacity in the region to mon- 
itor such risks. Once the outbreak was realized, it 
went largely underestimated. The World Health 
Organization (WHO) along with the governments 
of Guinea, Sierra Leone, and Liberia expressed 
confidence the Ebola outbreak could be managed 
by local officials. It was not until the epidemic was 
spreading and out of control that the WHO 
declared the outbreak a Public Health Emergency 
of International Concern. 

Once this declaration was made, resources 
worldwide were mobilized. Unfortunately, insuffi- 
cient resources were committed to the crisis. This 
included a lack of personnel with proper training 
and experience, inadequate financial resources, a 
lack of understanding of the scope of the needed 
response, low community engagement, and poor 
coordination among participating nations. These 
failures likely resulted in the deaths of thousands 
of individuals who could have survived had a 
global response to managing this crisis been 
implemented earlier (High-level Panel on the 
Global Response to Health Crises 2016). 

Technological developments along with glob- 
alization have led to a world that is increasingly 
connected and regions that are increasingly 
interdependent. The interdependence suggests 
that a major and sudden event in one region of 
the world can have significant implications for 
other regions in the world. The March 11, 2011, 
earthquake off the coast of Japan demonstrates 
this new interdependence. The earthquake was 
among the most powerful ever recorded, measur- 
ing 9.0 on the Richter scale. While the devastation 
from such an event could be catastrophic, it was 
minor compared to the effects that followed. The 
earthquake triggered a tsunami with 30 ft high 
waves which battered the coast of Japan leaving 
approximately 20,000 dead or missing. Within 
hours, the Japanese government declared a 
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nuclear emergency at the Fukushima Daiichi 
Nuclear Power Plant due to the combined effects 
of the earthquake and tsunami which had cut 
electrical power to the plant and caused backup 
generators to fail. The government immediately 
ordered the evacuation of 60,000—70,000 people 
living near the plant. The lack of power led to 
overheating within the reactor cooling systems. 
Over the next several months, after at least three 
reactors at the plant experienced full meltdowns, 
thousands more were evacuated. Many expressed 
concerns about contaminated air, seawater, and 
debris from the earthquake. Much of the debris, 
taken by strong Pacific Ocean currents out into the 
ocean, began washing up on the shores of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Pacific Northwest in 2013. 
Although there are no reports of radioactive debris 
landing onshore yet, officials will continue to 
monitor the material as debris from the tsunami 
is expected to make landfall for years. 

The repercussions of this disaster affected 
other regions around the world in other ways. 
The Fukushima Daiichi disaster led to dramatic 
changes in Japanese energy policy. These changes 
had substantial implications for other nations 
thousands of miles away. In May 2012, the Japa- 
nese government shut down all 54 of the nation’s 
nuclear reactors. Soon several other nations shut 
down similar reactors. Germany began shutting 
down nuclear reactors almost immediately and 
announced it will abandon nuclear energy 
altogether. 

At the time of the earthquake, 31.2% of the 
electricity supply in Japan came from nuclear 
power. The loss of this supply led to a dramatic 
increase in demand for fossil fuels, primarily nat- 
ural gas. Since Japan imports nearly 100% of its 
natural energy consumption, these increased 
demands have implications on the world energy 
market as well as domestic and international 
energy security (Hayashi and Hughes 2013). In 
2012, Japan was the largest importer of liquefied 
natural gas, the second largest importer of coal 
behind China, and the third largest importer of oil 
(behind China and the USA). In addition, the 
damage to Japanese infrastructure meant dramatic 
decreases in production including exports to other 
countries. While the disruption in the supply chain 
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was short lived, lasting only a few months, the 
combined economic impact of reduced exports 
and increased imports of fossil fuels led to a 
record Japanese trade deficit in 2012 of $78 billion 
(Ferris and Solis 2013). Although in the short term 
and long term, the health risks and environmental 
damage will be felt most acutely in Japan, the 
global economic impact of such a natural disaster, 
the cleanup associated with potentially contami- 
nated debris, and the resulting impact on energy 
security require global attention and a place on the 
global crisis management agenda. 

Widespread disease epidemics and the compli- 
cations of natural disaster are not the only issues 
that deserve attention on the global agenda for 
crisis management. Many of these issues have 
both short- and long-term implications. Threats 
posed by non-state actors and the plight of refu- 
gees remain an important issue on the global 
agenda. While long-term mitigation efforts may 
belong equally on the political agenda, short-term 
response efforts often require global partners. 
Long-term concern for access to valuable natural 
resources including energy resources and potable 
water is another important area of concern. Sus- 
tainable development and issues related to pov- 
erty reduction also require global attention. Each 
of these issues will be discussed in the pages that 
follow. While these issues may not be seen as 
acute events that require a quick and immediate 
response, they do require global action to mitigate 
long-term and global consequences. 


Global Governance and Developing 
the Global Agenda 


Developing such an agenda requires cooperation 
from nation-states around the world along with 
international nongovernmental organizations, the 
private sector, local and regional governments, 
and organizations that will serve as first responders 
and will ultimately implement mitigation efforts. 
This suggests that global governance itself is key 
to crisis management on the global scale. Some 
believe there has been a failure in global governance 
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to adequately address these issues (World Eco- 
nomic Forum 2015a). At present, there is no bind- 
ing international convention outlining the rights and 
responsibilities of governments following a disas- 
ter. Few governments are prepared with policies, 
procedures, or the structures to facilitate interna- 
tional relief efforts. The International Federation of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (IFRC) is 
actively engaged in developing and promoting a 
framework for such efforts. In 2007, the IFRC and 
signatory states to the Geneva Conventions adopted 
guidelines for the “domestic facilitation and regula- 
tion of international disaster relief and initial recov- 
ery assistance” (IDRL Guidelines). A year later, the 
UN adopted three resolutions encouraging govern- 
ments to adopt these guidelines. These efforts are 
critical in the coalescence of nations around a global 
agenda for crisis management. 

A number of transnational organizations are 
actively engaged in such an agenda. In addition to 
the IFRC and the United Nations, the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the World Bank, the World 
Economic Forum, the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) all place efforts to 
respond and manage global crises high in organi- 
zational priorities. The question remains whether 
these organizations have the capacity to develop 
cohesive structures for global governance in 
response to global crisis. They must work collec- 
tively with national and subnational partners to 
respond when crisis occurs and to mitigate disasters 
and other crises before they occur. Accomplishing 
these goals includes identifying areas of concern 
and lifting them to a place on the global agenda. 
This requires a singular global agenda and a coop- 
erative and unified effort to identify and address 
issues and the capacity to manage such crises. 

Recent crises that are generally agreed to be 
part of the global agenda and therefore require a 
global response include the global economic and 
financial crisis of 2008, the threat of violence 
posed by non-state actors against governments 
and religious and ethnic groups around the 
world, the ongoing effort to respond to climate 
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change, and the spread of disease such as the 2014 
Ebola outbreak in West Africa or the 2016 Zika 
virus outbreak. 


Financial Stability 


As economies develop and nations become 
interlinked for economic development and suc- 
cess, global financial stability is of increasing 
importance on the global agenda. Two interna- 
tional organizations, the Group of Twenty (G20) 
and the IMF, are actively engaged in managing 
potential threats to the global financial system. 
The G20, an organization that includes 19 major 
economies along with the European Union, is an 
important player in lifting global financial con- 
cerns to the global agenda for crisis management. 
The G20 represents about two thirds of the 
worlds’ population, 85% of world GDP, and 
greater than 75% of worldwide trade. As the con- 
nectedness between economies grows, organiza- 
tions such as the G20 become increasingly 
important, particularly in the event of a major 
global economic crisis. 

Perhaps one of the most glaring examples of the 
global implications of a crisis and the need for a 
global agenda to respond to such crises was 
the worldwide financial crisis which began 
in 2007. Years of growth, including record 
homeownership in the USA that resulted from 
deregulation in the mortgage industry, led to dra- 
matic rises in housing costs. The trajectory of 
growth was unsustainable and in late 2007, hous- 
ing prices collapsed. This impacted the American 
financial system immediately, but soon spread to 
markets around the world. In addition to major 
elements of the American financial system failing, 
the American auto industry nearly ceased to exist. 
Stock exchanges around the globe saw huge losses, 
including the Dow Jones Industrial Average which 
lost 33.8% of its value in 2008. Unlike the imme- 
diate need for recovery after a natural disaster or 
violence by non-state actors, the damage caused by 
the global financial crisis evolved over time, had 
long-term implications, and continued to expand. 
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By the end of 2008, the USA, Germany, Japan, 
China, and a number of smaller countries were in 
recession. A variety of factors contributed to these 
losses, all stemming from the new global intercon- 
nectedness of today’s economies. Foreign invest- 
ment in American real estate led to dramatic losses 
and recession in countries throughout Europe. 
Worldwide recession reduced demands for 
exports from Japan, China, and other developing 
economies which drove these nations deeper into 
recession. 

The G20 member nations met in November 
2008 to develop a response to the failing global 
financial system. Their first goal was to stabilize 
global financial markets through increased IMF 
funding to support the most affected countries. 
The organization also promoted macroeconomic 
stimulus programs and a strengthening of regula- 
tory and supervisory systems. While each of the 
individual governments also implemented 
reforms, the ability of the G20 to respond to this 
crisis from a global perspective demonstrates the 
importance of maintaining systems and structures 
capable of addressing the global agenda. 

In addition to efforts by the G20, the IMF 
responded to the global financial agenda and 
the global economic crisis by issuing a series of 
policy recommendations for member states in its 
Global Policy Agenda in 2012. In addition to 
making recommendations to stabilize the ongo- 
ing recovery and to mitigate future economic 
threats, the statement outlined the IMFs’ role 
in assisting nations in recovery and prevention 
efforts. Through an approach that recognizes 
there is not a “one-size-fits-all” solution, the 
IMF continues to develop programming that 
will aid in recovery in both developed and devel- 
oping economies. 


Civil War and Threats from Non-state 
Actors 


The breakup of the former Soviet Union and the 
end to the Cold War were thought by many to 
usher in an era of sustained peace and reduced 
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global tensions. However, in less than a decade, 
global tensions rose quickly with the spread of 
violence by non-state actors, highlighted by 
the attacks on American cities on September 
11, 2001, and in similar attacks in the UK, 
Spain, Indonesia, and elsewhere in the immediate 
years that followed. These non-state actors use 
fear and violence against modern, open, post- 
industrialized societies as a means to promote 
either religious or political goals. In response to 
these threats that often originate from highly orga- 
nized non-state actors, who use technology to 
spread their message and avoid detection, govern- 
ments have established national institutions such 
as the American Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity. International efforts focus on governments 
working collectively to mitigate these threats. 
These organizations work collectively in the 
short term to respond following an attack and 
work to prevent future threats. 

Each year, the World Economic Forum pub- 
lishes a report identifying the most significant 
global risks to world order. The report considers 
a wide range of threats that are likely to become 
global crises in five categories including eco- 
nomic, environmental, societal, geopolitical, 
and technological. The 2015 report identifies 
28 global risks that if not addressed may lead to 
significant negative consequences to several 
countries or whole industries within the next 
10 years. Interstate conflict is the number one 
global risk for the third year in a row. Issues 
related to governance and the growing connec- 
tion between geopolitics and economics also 
rank high on their global crisis agenda (World 
Economic Forum 2015b). 

Today, it is estimated that more than 15 million 
refugees have fled their home country due to civil 
war and violence. This remains a global problem 
as refugees, primarily from war-torn nations in the 
Middle East and Africa, seek safe harbor primar- 
ily in Europe and North America. The ability to 
manage the refugee crisis requires global cooper- 
ation. Compounding this issue is fear from the 
citizenry from many host countries that non-state 
actors will pose as refugees to infiltrate host 
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countries and spread violence and hatred. This 
has led to calls in some nations to end or reduce 
the intake of refugees. Humanitarian calls to man- 
age the refugee crisis from the United Nations and 
several developed countries demonstrate the 
importance of this issue on the global agenda. 


Long-Term Crisis Management 


Many crises such as illness and epidemic, natural 
disasters, or the threats imposed by violent rogue 
actors require immediate action to recover and 
respond; others have more long-term implica- 
tions. Although these crises may pose less of an 
acute threat, they are equally important issues on 
the global agenda. Many of these issues appear on 
the United Nations 2030 agenda for sustainable 
development as well as the World Economic 
Forum’s Global Risks 2015 report and include 
issues related to sustainable use of resources, pov- 
erty, and climate change. 


Sustainable Development 


Sustainable development is development that 
meets current needs without sacrificing the capac- 
ity to meet the needs of future generations. From a 
global agenda perspective, this involves several 
issues. Many of these issues have been captured 
by the United Nations which, on September 
25, 2015, adopted the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable 
Development. Outlined within the 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development are 17 goals and 
169 targets to be achieved by 2030 through collab- 
orative partnerships with nations around the world. 
Areas of critical importance include people, planet, 
prosperity, peace, and partnership 

Built on the Millennium Development Goals, 
the 17 sustainable development goals include: 


1. Ending poverty in all its forms everywhere 

2. Ending hunger, achieving food security, 
improving nutrition, and promoting sustain- 
able agriculture 
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3. Ensuring healthy lives and promoting well- 
being for all at all ages 
4. Ensuring inclusive and equitable quality edu- 
cation and promoting lifelong learning oppor- 
tunities for all 
5. Achieving gender equality and empowering 
all women and girls 
6. Ensuring available and sustainable manage- 
ment of water and sanitation for all 
7. Ensuring access to affordable, reliable, sus- 
tainable, and modern energy for all 
8. Promoting sustained, inclusive, and sustain- 
able economic growth, full and productive 
employment, and decent work for all 
9. Building resilient infrastructure and promot- 
ing inclusive and sustainable industrialization 
to foster innovation 
10. Reducing inequality within and among 
countries 
11. Making cities and human settlements inclu- 
sive, safe, resilient, and sustainable 
12. Ensuring sustainable consumption and pro- 
duction patterns 
13. Taking urgent action to combat climate 
change and its impacts 
14. Conserving and sustainably using the 
oceans, seas, and marine resources for sus- 
tainable development 
15. Protecting, restoring, and promoting sustain- 
able use of terrestrial ecosystems, sustainably 
managing forests, combating desertification, 
and halting and reversing land degradation 
and halting biodiversity loss 
16. Promoting peaceful and inclusive societies 
for sustainable development, providing 
access to justice for all, and building effec- 
tive, accountable, and inclusive institutions at 
all levels 
17. Strengthening the means of implementation 
and revitalizing the Global Partnership for 
Sustainable Development 


By raising these issues to the global agenda, 
the United Nations seeks to build cooperation 
between all governments and nongovernmental 
organizations as a means to mitigate the threat 
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they pose to the people and the planet (United 
Nations General Assembly 2015). 


Global Climate Change 


The potential threat posed by climate change and 
the impact rising sea levels and changing 
weather patterns may have on mankind have 
placed managing these issues among the most 
important on the global crisis agenda. 
A changing climate will have global financial 
consequences and dramatically impact efforts 
toward sustainable development. The very 
nature of the climate change crisis presumes its 
effects will be widespread, not limited to specific 
geographical regions or particular economic 
classes. No nation is immune, and no individual 
is capable of avoiding the effects of climate 
change. Efforts by a single nation, even one as 
powerful and influential as the USA, will have 
little impact on the global climate. As a global 
crisis, it requires a global response. In 1988, the 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO) and 
the United Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP) created the International Panel on Cli- 
mate Change (IPCC) in an effort to investigate 
and report scientific evidence on climate change 
and the potential global implications as well as a 
potential international response to this crisis. 
Since then, numerous international conventions 
have been held to address climate change and 
develop policies to manage the crisis. 

Among the first efforts was the United 
Nations Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (UNFCCC) signed by 166 countries at 
the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro in 1992. 
Although the UNFCCC did not contain specific 
national or international targets to reduce emis- 
sions, it did establish foundational principles that 
have served future agreements. Emissions’ tar- 
gets for developed countries were first approved 
at the 1997 Conference of Parties meeting in 
Kyoto, Japan. This marked the beginning of 
efforts to manage the crisis of climate change 
globally through legally binding commitments 
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to reduce emissions. It also established market- 
based international emissions trading. Unfortu- 
nately, several countries, including the USA 
and Canada, either chose not to ratify the 
treaty or withdrew largely over concerns that 
non-developed countries are exempt from the 
treaty including China and India. 

Despite these concerns and an apparent 
inability to bridge the gap between developed 
and underdeveloped nations, the crisis of climate 
change remains high on the global agenda. The 
latest round of negotiations concluded in Decem- 
ber of 2015. In a demonstration of the importance 
of the global agenda and the need to manage the 
crisis of climate change, the United Nations Con- 
ference on Climate Change in Paris reached a 
series of binding agreements on mitigating the 
potential threat posed by climate change. A key 
element of this agreement is the removal of the 
distinction between developed and developing 
countries, a critical source of frustration from 
the legislatures of developed countries. If rati- 
fied, all nations will be required to report efforts 
to reduce emissions and agree to an international 
review. 


Global Crisis Response and Management 


A number of multinational organizations have as a 
mission to respond to acute crisis as well as long- 
term recovery and mitigation efforts. Since the 
adoption of the IDRL Guidelines by the IFRC in 
2007, 23 nations have implemented new laws, 
rules, or procedures, and numerous international 
and regional organizations including the Euro- 
pean Union, the African Union, the Organization 
of American States, and the Organization of 
Southeast Asian Nations made changes to poli- 
cies, procedures, or structures to strengthen inter- 
national crisis response cooperation based on the 
IDRL Guidelines. The IFRC has also signed 
memorandums of understanding (MOU) with 
several organizations to promote cooperation 
and support for the global agenda for managing 
crisis including the United Nations Office for the 
Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs and the 
World Customs Association. 


Global Agenda for Crisis Management 


The global financial crisis of 2008 continues to 
be an important issue on the global agenda. In 
response, the IMF publishes The Managing 
Director’s Global Policy Agenda. The latest edi- 
tion, published in April of 2016, notes that while 
the global economy continues to experience mod- 
erate growth, it has weakened in recent months by 
persistent slow growth. Threats to a full recovery 
include persistent high unemployment; high debt; 
low public investment, particularly in advanced 
economies; and the uncertainties related to geo- 
political conflicts, non-state actor violence, and 
the inflow of refugees and uncertainty in the future 
of the European Union. To reverse this trend and 
secure a sustained recovery, the report suggests 
stable oil prices, greater action by central banks, 
and growth in demand for durable goods are 
needed (International Monetary Fund 2016). 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) is also deeply involved in global crisis 
response and management. NATO is a political 
alliance created to safeguard the freedom and 
security of member states through both political 
and military means. In addition, NATO often part- 
ners with nonmember nation-states in times of 
crisis to ensure security and safety for those pro- 
viding response and recovery services in the 
affected region. NATO has significant crisis man- 
agement capacity and has the ability to plan and 
conduct large-scale multinational crisis manage- 
ment operations. It has the ability to mobilize 
large forces in short notice and to partner with 
political, civilian, and military groups to train 
and conduct operations to meet mission-specific 
goals. It is equipped to respond to military, polit- 
ical, or humanitarian emergencies that result from 
natural or man-made disasters. 

NATO 1s also an important actor in the global 
crisis management agenda. Since the 1950s it has 
engaged in natural disaster response and recovery 
efforts. In recent years, the organization has 
broadened its approach to crisis response. It now 
actively engages nonmember states to respond, 
recover, and mitigate crisis. Through a compre- 
hensive approach to the global agenda, NATO 
emphasizes training; support for local actors, 
both military and civilian; planning; and greater 
coordination between NATO forces and partners 
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to coordinate crisis management efforts. NATO 
established the Euro-Atlantic Disaster Response 
Coordination Centre (EADRCC) in 1998, along 
with the Euro-Atlantic Disaster Response Unit to 
coordinate assistance and to deploy resources to 
affected member or partner states. 


Conclusions 


Moving forward with a global agenda for crisis 
management will require continued diligence to 
sustain support for response, recovery, and mitiga- 
tion efforts among the governments of the world as 
well as nongovernmental organizations. To accom- 
plish these ends, cohesive structures that support 
global governance efforts related to crisis manage- 
ment are necessary. Cooperative response in the 
immediate hours and days following a major crisis 
will likely remain strong and positive. Differing 
priorities and geopolitical agendas may make 
sustained mitigation efforts challenging. In addi- 
tion, a recent report published by HERE-Geneva 
found that roles and responsibilities to an interna- 
tional disaster remain unclear (International Feder- 
ation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
2015). Breakdowns in communication across gov- 
emments during international response efforts are 
also a noted concern (Palttala et al. 2012). 

The need for cooperation is well recognized; 
however, these persistent challenges make long- 
term cooperation for a sustained agenda difficult. 
For example, while the G20 response to the 2008 
global financial crisis was generally thought to be 
successful, ongoing reforms to mitigate future 
global financial crises suffer from inconsistent 
implementation at the national level, conflicts 
among member nations, and inadequate interna- 
tional regulatory systems (Szczepanski and 
Bassot 2015). 

The triad of threats posed by climate change 
includes not only changing weather patterns but 
also dramatic implications for the global economy 
and efforts toward sustainable development. 
These issues are compounded by crises such as 
the 2007 global financial crisis and continued 
recovery efforts today. Issues such as these along 
with the potential crisis of a pandemic and the 
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threats posed by civil war and the resultant refu- 
gees and violence caused by non-state actors 
belong on the global agenda. Organizations such 
as the IMF, the World Economic Forum, and the 
United Nations must continue to build consensus 
around policies and practices related to managing 
global crisis. Working collectively with these 
organizations, the IFRC, NATO, and other sup- 
port groups will continue to lead coordinated 
response and recovery efforts. 
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Global and International 
Politics 
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Synonyms 


International politics; International relations; The- 
ories of international relations; World politics 


Definition 


Global and international politics concern both the 
cooperative and conflictual relations that exist 
between and among governments of nations as 
they seek to advance the common security, well- 
being, and prosperity of their populations and 
territories in conditions of justice and peace. 


Introduction 


International relations have existed from the dawn 
of recorded history. Trade relations and conflicts 
have existed between and among peoples, 
empires, and feudal state systems for as long as 
human communities have been organized. 
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Examples of this include the rise of Mesopota- 
mian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Hittite, Persian, Chal- 
dean, and Israelite kingdoms in the ancient Near 
East to the state systems in the subcontinent of 
India and Chinese Empires. Diplomatic contact, 
conflict, and commerce among these ancient polit- 
ical systems constituted a primitive form of inter- 
state relations. With the rise of the Greek city-state 
system and the subsequent emergence of the 
Alexandrian and Roman Empires, another phase 
of international relations for which a substantial 
historical and political record exists established a 
foundation for the later development of the state 
system. Following the emergence of Christianity, 
which was the first religious tradition to distin- 
guish separate roles for religious and political 
activity through the institutions of church and 
state, an additional dynamic process was intro- 
duced into the development of international rela- 
tions throughout Europe and the Mediterranean 
basin. The collapse of the Western Roman Empire 
left the Catholic Church in place as a focal point 
for cultural unity, while secular states, at first of a 
decentralized and feudal nature, gradually 
evolved into larger and more centralized secular 
states. By the High Middle Ages, these European 
states grew in power and stature, competing 
among themselves and with the Church for con- 
trol over territory and populations. The religious 
wars of the seventeenth century and the collapse 
of Christendom in Western Europe reached a turn- 
ing point in 1648. In that year the Holy Roman 
Empire resolved disputes between Catholic and 
Protestant rulers in the Peace of Westphalia, 
which established the foundation of a new system 
of sovereign states, which in the following two 
centuries became truly globalized following the 
colonial expansion of Europe. In the twentieth 
century, rapid decolonization occurred during the 
Cold War, along the rise and fall of Communist 
states and the birth of the modern globalized sys- 
tem of political and economic order (Nye and 
Welch 2013). 

The following analysis considers the historical 
development of international relations in light of 
several competing theoretical approaches that 
have vied as explanations for international behav- 
ior, including realist, liberal-idealist, and Marxist 
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theories. Here it will be argued that a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the global interna- 
tional order rooted in moral realism accounts for 
the basic assumptions of the other theories, while 
advancing a theory of institutional responsibility 
that promotes solidarity while respecting subsidi- 
ary rights of local and national actors. 


Realism and Moral Realism 
in International Relations 


Consulting the earliest more systematic writings of 
philosophers in China, India, Persia, Ancient 
Greece, and the Hebrews, one finds sophisticated 
commentaries on politics and ethics. The uses and 
abuses of power are examined in these ancient 
writings, and within them one can begin to see 
reflections on the proper uses and limits of power 
as well. Many contemporary realists point to Sun 
Tsu’s Art of War (ca. 300 BCE in China), Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra (ca. 300 BCE in India), and Thucyd- 
ides’ History of the Peloponnesian War 
(ca. 400 BCE in Greece) as progenitors of the 
modern realist school of international relations, 
which emphasizes the calculated use of power to 
advance the interests of nations. However, these 
writings also contain observations on the limits 
and purposes of power. In them a moral awareness 
aimed at the common good and just treatment of the 
people, the distinctions between right and wrong 
behavior, and the general obligation to seek the 
happiness and flourishing of human communities 
are also discernible. Similar awareness is found in 
much older traditions of Confucian, Hindu, 
Hebrew, Zoroastrian, and Babylonian/Chaldean 
writings. Thus from the very first moments of con- 
scious reflection of politics and power, matters of 
justice and moral obligation were also present in 
ways that offered rulers guidance not only on the 
effective and wise use of power but also on its limits 
in light of principles of justice. It is more accurate to 
characterize the early writings on the behavior of 
nations as moral realism. 

However, because war is a constant feature of 
human history, a realist approach that looks to 
power as a motivating principle of state behavior 
has dominated theoretical inquiry into international 
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relations (Morgenthau 1985). Nonetheless, an even 
more widespread reality of human history is that of 
peaceful cooperation, often marked by trade, dip- 
lomatic ties, peaceful migration and settlement, and 
intercultural contact. To be sure, war has often 
interrupted peaceable states of affairs throughout 
history, but its inherent destructiveness has always 
evoked awareness that war needed justification. 
While just war thinking existed in many ancient 
cultural settings, the tradition that has most system- 
atically influenced the modern international system 
began in the Ancient Greek philosophical writings 
of Plato and Aristotle, their successors who are the 
Stoics, and ultimately the great Roman philosopher 
Cicero, who systematized both the idea of natural 
law and the just war concept in Book I of his De 
Officiis. These would later be developed under the 
influence of Judeo-Christian thought to survive as 
the basis for modern laws of war. Cicero taught that 
war could be justified only when it was undertaken 
by a lawful sovereign for a just cause and with a 
right intention. Just causes for him included self- 
defense, protection of allies and other innocent 
peoples, and the glory of the empire. Right inten- 
tion generally, however, required a motive to estab- 
lish peace and justice without aggrandizement. He 
acknowledged that a prudent lawful authority 
would explore diplomatic options before using 
force. He noted that even during the course of 
war, basic justice should be sought, clemency 
afforded to defeated enemies, and a constant atten- 
tion be paid to diplomatic means of bringing war to 
a swift and just conclusion (Waltz 2001). 


The Rise of Liberal-Idealist Thought 


Although the Peace of Westphalia was primarily a 
European neighborhood arrangement to produce a 
more stable and peaceful regional environment, it 
corresponded to the European Age of Discovery 
and colonial expansion. The European state sys- 
tem was slowly globalized as Western European 
states, including Spain, Portugal, England, Hol- 
land, and France, claimed sovereignty over terri- 
tories in the Western Hemisphere, coastal portions 
of Africa, South Asia, Southeast Asia, and East 
Asia. To acquire sovereignty for themselves, 
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colonized peoples would eventually seek recog- 
nition from existing sovereigns, often after wars 
of independence. This began with the United 
States and the Latin American republics. As Euro- 
pean imperial states dominated newly discovered 
areas, they imposed mercantilist economic sys- 
tems, whereby they commanded control over the 
exploitation of resources to fuel their emerging 
industrial economies. Excess production was typ- 
ically shipped backed to colonies that remained 
captive markets to European powers. However, 
the industrialization of Europe also gave rise to 
new economic theories emphasizing the deregu- 
lation of governmental control over economic 
activity. David Ricardo and Adam Smith empha- 
sized the importance of free markets to the 
increase of wealth not only within but also 
between countries. Ricardo demonstrated the 
importance of the law of comparative advantage 
in international trade as a means to wider produc- 
tion and reduced prices for goods. A new science 
of international political economy thus emerged in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Influen- 
tial among these thinkers was Immanuel Kant, 
whose work, Perpetual Peace, emphasized that 
the problem of war among nations was only likely 
to give way to peaceable relations among nations 
if they engaged in cooperative trade, embraced 
democratic constitutions, and collaborated with 
one another in international organizations. 
Liberal-idealist thought proposed a new way of 
conceiving international relations whereby the 
national state was only one actor among many, 
important to be sure, but linked and limited by 
various nongovernmental entities and coordinated 
by intergovernmental bodies of their own crea- 
tion. With economics emerging as a powerful 
mechanism of production and change, European 
and Western Hemispheric countries began com- 
peting for global resources and markets. Colonial- 
ism in Africa commenced with greater energy 
after the Berlin Conference that ended the 
Franco-Prussian War in Europe, while the British, 
French, and Dutch expanded their domination of 
Asian countries. Britain, the chief global naval 
power, gradually established a Commonwealth 
system of trade which anticipated and prefigured 
the possibility of a global trade system. Following 
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the collapse of Napoleon Bonaparte’s effort to 
establish French hegemony in Europe and the 
world, the Concert of Europe anticipated a world 
political system of collaboration. Apart from 
occasional eruptions of conflict, this multilateral 
approach to keeping peace was enhanced by a 
relatively stable balance of power in Europe 
even as European states began establishing inter- 
national organizations to better cope with their 
mutual interests in taking advantage of new tech- 
nologies such as the telegraph, establishing com- 
missions for regulation of river navigation and 
trade, promoting more efficient postal communi- 
cation, protecting countries from the spread of 
disease, encouraging the legal settlement of dis- 
putes through arbitration, and limiting the effects 
of war with the establishment of humanitarian 
law. A general optimism rose in the nineteenth 
century that enlightened states, now increasingly 
adopting democratic and parliamentary constitu- 
tions, cooperating in trade, and collaborating in 
various international forums, were on the cusp of 
establishing the perpetual peace predicted 
by Kant. 


The Marxian Political Economy 
Alternative 


The nineteenth century, although dominated by 
the liberal theory of political economy, also saw 
the rise of a Marxist alternative. Karl Marx, a 
German refugee writing from London, proposed 
a whole new theory of political economy. Marx 
insisted that history must be understood from the 
perspective of historical materialism in which 
economic forces of production vied for domi- 
nance (Marx and Engels 1967). For example, 
primitive communism gives way to feudal sys- 
tems of land ownership in which land owning 
classes dominate peasant workers. The feudal 
system, in turn, collapses owing to emerging mer- 
chant classes whose mobile wealth makes it pos- 
sible to establish urban industrial systems of 
production that are far more dynamic, but which 
also exploit a new proletarian working class. 
Resentments among the latter predict inevitable 
proletarian revolutions in capitalist countries and 
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the rise of the secular socialist state, where private 
property and wealth give rise to a socialist system 
of redistribution of wealth in the name of equality. 
With reeducation by the state, in which the previ- 
ous roles of family and religion are rigorously 
repressed, it becomes possible for the new com- 
munist man to emerge and for the socialist state to 
give way to a global communist utopia. Marx 
failed to anticipate the strength of nationalism 
among peoples and the capacity of capitalist busi- 
ness interests to ameliorate the grievances of the 
working class through negotiation with union 
movements, as well as the enduring religiosity of 
human beings, but he did predict correctly the rise 
of the modern secular and regulatory state. More- 
over, his ideas were warmly embraced by intellec- 
tual elites drawn to their egalitarian flavor and by 
individual leaders, such as Vladimir Lenin and 
Mao Zedong, who respectively applied and 
adapted them to the conditions they found in 
Russia and China (Tucker 1978). Thus although 
the heartland of Europe would prove largely 
immune from the socialist revolution Marx pre- 
dicted there, the still largely feudal states of Rus- 
sia and China would prove fertile ground for 
communist experimentation in the twentieth cen- 
tury as the European colonial system collapsed 
under the weight of two devastating world wars. 
The subsequent competition between the West 
and the emerging communist powers, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, produced a century 
of unprecedented bloodshed. 


Contending Theories in the Turbulent 
Twentieth Century 


At the outset of the twentieth century, the Euro- 
pean powers still controlled much of the world 
through their colonial systems. In the Western 
Hemisphere, the United States emerged as a dom- 
inant military power backed by prodigious and 
growing commercial prowess. Russia by contrast 
demonstrated fatal weakness in its contest with 
Japan which easily bested the tsarist regime in 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1905. The Age of 
Enlightenment was finally reaping benefits in the 
realms of science and technology, and the hope for 
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a better future rested on a Kantian vision of per- 
petual peace constructed by human reason and 
secular democratic states cooperating toward the 
common good of humanity and finally laying to 
rest the superstitions and grievances of ages past. 
This ideal vision of the prospects for humanity 
was terribly shaken by World War I, which was 
the deadliest conflict humankind had ever before 
witnessed. 

There were warning signs of the terrible dev- 
astation to come. In the first decade of the 1900s, 
many governments in Europe and in Asia, Japan, 
embarked on massive production of armaments. 
As they devoted more resources to building up 
their military capacity, their volume of trade 
began declining — a process documented by Rich- 
ardson (1960). Nationalist fervor was on the rise, 
as was an emerging demand among non-self- 
governing peoples to national independence. In 
the Balkans, war between the Austro-Hungarian 
and Ottoman Empires and contested provinces 
seeking liberation from imperial control served 
as ominous harbingers of future woe. European 
powers quietly entered into secret alliances as they 
maneuvered to protect perceived interests. The 
assassination of Archduke Ferdinand in Sarajevo 
by a Serbian nationalist was the spark that ignited 
world war in 1914. As armies marched off to war, 
they were hailed with enthusiastic displays of 
nationalist fervor, everyone expecting a quick vic- 
tory, like the rare and brief wars of the late nine- 
teenth century. Instead, much to the world’s 
dismay, a 4-year long, global war of brutal and 
industrial destruction ensued, in which 16—17 mil- 
lion people died, including around 6-7 million 
noncombatants killed owing to combat-related 
causes or to disease. The global scale of the war 
included naval combat in all the world oceans and 
land warfare in Europe, Asia, and Africa. About 
650,000 Asians and Africans served in European 
armies. Chemical weapons, machine guns, tanks, 
submarine warfare, and air warfare made their 
debut as a means of combat and destruction. 
What could explain this outburst of inhumane 
violence? 

To the realist the primary cause was the aggres- 
sive propensity found in human nature and the 
breakdown of the balance of power system. To 
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the moral realist, the cause could be found in both 
the natural desire for security; the human propen- 
sity to pride, malice, greed, and domination; and 
the diplomatic misperceptions of governments. To 
the Marxist, the cause could be attributed to greed 
of governments and arms merchants that overrode 
the class consciousness of workers duped by patri- 
otic appeals and nationalist fervor. To idealists the 
cause could be attributed to the lack of interna- 
tional cooperation, international law, and diplo- 
macy that allowed trade to decline and arms races 
to begin and to the colonial systems that denied 
rights of national self-determination. At least ini- 
tially the view of the idealists as propounded by 
the US President Woodrow Wilson prevailed, as 
victorious allies took steps to prevent such a future 
conflagration by establishing the League of 
Nations, promoting treaties of disarmament, and 
dismantling the imperial and colonial systems of 
the Axis powers, in the name of national self- 
determination. The League Covenant sought to 
establish a perpetual system of collective security. 
It was open to all nations, although the United 
States never became a member, and other power- 
ful countries such as the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many were admitted later and then both withdrew 
in the 1930s, along with many other signatories. 
The turbulent 1930s were also marked by global 
economic depression and trade protectionism. 
The League placed former colonies of Germany 
in Africa and the Pacific under the mandate 
authority of victorious allies such as Britain, 
France, and Japan, while the Ottoman Empire 
was reduced to the modern state of Turkey as 
Ottoman territories in the Middle East were placed 
under British and French administration. Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia gained their independence from 
British administration in the 1930s. Austria- 
Hungary was dismantled, and its territories in the 
Balkans were granted independence as the King- 
dom of the Southern Slavs or Yugoslavia. The 
League sponsored the development of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice and many other 
collaborative efforts to cope with social, eco- 
nomic, and humanitarian problems, notably 
establishing the first agency for protection of ref- 
ugees, who numbered in the millions following 
the war. 
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Apart from the problem of spotty membership, 
other factors reduced League effectiveness. These 
included rivalries among the Great Powers, ongo- 
ing nationalist sentiments throughout the world, 
resentments in Germany that fueled the rise of the 
Nazi party, increased military spending in Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, and the imperial 
expansion on the part of Japan and Italy. All this 
challenged the capacity of the League’s machin- 
ery for keeping peace (Nye and Welch 2013). In 
1939 the invasion of Poland by Germany and a 
few weeks later by the Soviet Union catapulted 
the world into an even more deadly world war, 
dashing the hopes of idealists at least for the 
moment. During World War II, about 60,000,000 
were killed, including 20-25 million military 
deaths, about equal numbers of civilian deaths, 
and another 20 million war-related death owing 
to famine and diseases. After the war it is no 
surprise that the realist and moral realist theory 
of international relations once again gained cur- 
rency. But so too did a rival theory of Marxism, 
aggressively advanced by the emergence of the 
Soviet Union and later China as communist states 
offering themselves as models to large numbers of 
countries who would soon win their independence 
in Africa and Asia as European powers divested 
themselves of their colonies. 


Contending Theories in the Cold War Era 


A moral realist perspective is evident in the years 
immediately following World War II. The Allies, 
including prominently the United States and Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union, after June 1941 when 
Hitler invaded his erstwhile ally, began negotia- 
tions to replace the League of Nations with a 
revised global organization in 1944. The United 
Nations (UN) would defer in its Security Council 
to the cooperative capacity of the global powers 
by granting its five permanent members a veto. 
However, the expected cooperation gradually 
broke down in the years following the war as the 
Soviet Union consolidated its control over occu- 
pied nations in East Europe, and the Cold War 
emerged between a Western bloc led by the 
United States and a Communist bloc led by the 
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Soviet Union. Shattered by the devastation of 
World War II, idealist thought gave way to a 
more practical moral realism that recognized the 
importance of power properly oriented to main- 
tain peace and security. Still, the Nuremberg and 
Tokyo trials punished major war criminals, and 
crimes against peace and against humanity were 
defined in the hope of deterring future outrages. 
Added to these developments in the law of war 
was a new emphasis in the UN Charter on human 
rights and self-determination of peoples. Thus, 
although realist principles seemed to motivate 
state behavior after the war with the emergence 
of competing alliances in a new bipolar world 
dominated by two superpowers, elements of 
moral realism were also visible. In 1948 two 
major international documents, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Genocide 
Convention, restored the principle that the human 
person is the subject of all politics and that human 
dignity calls for the respect of universal human 
rights, religious liberty, and the integrity of the 
family. In subsequent years the proliferation of 
human rights instruments would testify to the 
international community’s aspiration to more 
noble behavior. In keeping with both moral realist 
and liberal thought, the number of independent 
and UN-related and other intergovernmental orga- 
nizations (IGOs) proliferated to about 300, as did 
the numbers and activity of new international 
nongovernmental organizations (INGOs). 

Moral realist thought could be also detected in 
the ideas motivating the restoration of Europe, 
which under the influence of Christian Democratic 
Union principles embarked upon a strategy of func- 
tional economic integration to achieve peace and 
prosperity advancing the common good of Euro- 
pean nations. Supported by the United States, this 
strategy contained implicit elements of liberal- 
idealist thought as well, emphasizing free trade, 
free flow of capital and labor, and the establishment 
of supranational regional institutions among social 
democratic states (Keohane and Nye 1977). If the 
West largely advanced a model based on liberty, 
the Communist bloc ideology emphasizing equal- 
ity at the expense of liberty served as the competing 
model of state-centric planning and the elimination 
of markets and private property. 
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As Europe focused more on its own recon- 
struction and development, it also recognized the 
independence of its colonial possessions. By 1980 
around 90 new nations gained independence and 
membership in the UN. Many of these Third 
World countries preferred a policy of nonalign- 
ment in the Cold War, but they could not alto- 
gether avoid its influence. Many of these new 
countries were attracted to Marxist models exem- 
plified by the Soviet Union but also by the increas- 
ingly independent and distinct Maoist model in 
China (Wallerstein 2004). Others continued to tilt 
toward the West and its liberal monetary and trade 
models advanced by the Bretton Woods monetary 
system that relied on a strong US dollar backed by 
gold and the creation of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). In addition, 
the free trade policies of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade came under pressure by non- 
aligned movement’s UN Conference for Trade 
and Development, eventually producing reforms 
in the free trade approach to permit preferential 
trade models. Rooted in neoliberal thought that 
emphasized global interdependence, multilateral 
diplomacy, and regional trade approaches, prefer- 
ential trade was readily adopted by the European 
countries, the United States, Japan, and other 
Western nations (Keohane and Nye 1977). The 
rise of Arab and other oil-producing countries 
produced another layer of states with a keen inter- 
est in exploiting markets to their national advan- 
tage (Nye and Welch 2013). 

Although liberal economic principles contested 
with Marxist models of economic development, 
the political and military aspects of the Cold War 
could be understood in realist terms. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was 
established in 1949 as a regional defense alliance 
to contain the potential Soviet threat to West 
Europe. In response, the Communist countries 
formed the Warsaw Pact in 1956. Western coun- 
tries, in turn, established defense alliances in cen- 
tral and Southeast Asia, while the United States 
also formed the Rio Pact in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Korean War of 1950 intensified east- 
west tensions, and as countries in the Third World 
gained independence, many found themselves 
engaged in deadly civil wars, motivated in part by 
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Cold War ideology and competition. These 
included conflicts in Africa and Asia. In Latin 
America, the Cuban Revolution was followed by 
ideologically based civil wars in Central America. 
The Middle East conflict served as another hotspot 
for east-west contention that produced four Arab- 
Israeli wars. Conservative estimates put the death 
toll of these conflicts, genocides, and government- 
induced famines at 60 million — this despite the 
UN’s collective security and humanitarian activi- 
ties. Military expenditures and arms races domi- 
nated the foreign relations of many countries, to 
which one must add the specter of nuclear 
weapons. The United States, the Soviet Union, 
China, the United Kingdom, and France were the 
first nations to attain nuclear weapons, but later 
both India and France did so as well, along with 
Israel. 

Soviet military and political expansion in the 
1970s and 1980s came seemingly at the expense 
of Western political dominance in much of the 
Third World. However, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, coupled with expensive endeavors 
to support pro-Soviet socialist regimes, overtaxed 
the weak Soviet economy. A Western military 
buildup in the 1980s coupled with Western eco- 
nomic resurgence and Soviet economic bank- 
ruptcy and the collapse of Communist Poland, 
attributable in part to the influence of Polish 
Pope John Paul II’s religious and political influ- 
ence in his homeland, precipitated the collapse of 
the Soviet Union and the Communist bloc in the 
early 1990s, and a new era international coopera- 
tion and economic globalization began. In his 
1991 farewell address, Soviet President, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, admitted that a major cause of the 
political and economic collapse of communism 
was its underlying moral bankruptcy (Gorman, 
The Cold War, p. 18). 


Contending Theories in the Era 
of Globalization 


After the intense rivalry of the Cold War, the 
1990s ushered in a unipolar system dominated 
by American military and economic power, in 
which liberal-idealist principles seemed at least 
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for the moment triumphant. The Soviet Union 
eventually collapsed as its constituent socialist 
republics sued for independence and as former 
allies in East Europe were sued for entry into the 
European Union (EU) and NATO. The EU 
expanded and its economic productivity acceler- 
ated. Russia sought western assistance and it 
joined the World Bank and IMF. A new World 
Trade Organization was established to resolve 
commercial disputes between countries, and a 
globalized but also decentralized system of trade 
and foreign direct investment and aid stimulated 
spectacular growth in much of the world, includ- 
ing China which prudently determined to liberal- 
ize its economic system even as it remained under 
Communist party control. The general benefits of 
globalization gradually removed a billion people 
from the ranks of the desperately poor and global 
wealth production surged (Nye and Welch 2013). 
China emerged as an economic power, surpassing 
even Japan in economic productivity only 
20 years after its decision to liberalize. India and 
Brazil also emerged as major regional powers and 
active participants in the globalized marketplace. 
Western countries in need of labor opened their 
borders to substantial immigration of peoples 
from the southern less-developed countries, and 
remittances by these migrants back to their home 
countries emerged as one of the most significant 
mechanisms for transfer of wealth, surpassing in 
many cases even official foreign development 
assistance and foreign direct investment. 
Although the world still suffered from linger- 
ing conflicts, the UN’s collective security system 
began to function in a spirit of wider cooperation 
as dozens of peacemaking and peace-keeping 
deployments gradually resolved civil wars and 
conflicts of the Cold War era (Weiss et al. 2014). 
Throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America, a 
new wave of democratization occurred as nations 
adopted republican and parliamentary constitu- 
tions, offering the hope, based on democratic 
peace theory, that the world might at last become 
a more peaceful place since democracies rarely go 
to war with one another. International humanitar- 
ian aid mechanisms were reformed and extended 
to deal with those parts of the world, especially in 
Africa where civil conflicts continued, most 
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notably in Sudan and Congo, where millions of 
people were still exposed to bloody conflicts. 

But globalization had negative consequences. 
About a billion people in unstable countries 
enjoyed little positive benefit. Trafficking in 
human persons increased dramatically. Transna- 
tional terrorism, emerging with Al Qaeda in the 
1990s, made a spectacular debut on September 
11, 2001, with the attacks in New York and Wash- 
ington, DC. In retaliation, US and NATO interven- 
tion in Afghanistan and Iraq in subsequent years 
demonstrated that military security remained an 
important component of international relations. 
Economic recession in the United States and slack- 
ening of economic growth in China produced a 
long period of globalized economic deterioration 
in 2008, leading to nearly 8 years of tepid global 
economic growth. The Obama administration con- 
sciously reduced the US political and military pro- 
file, as Russia, China, and Iran began to bid — on 
more realistic terms — to expand their power and 
influence. The Arab Spring in the Middle East, 
coupled with devastating civil wars in Syria and 
Libya, proved beyond the resolution of the UN or 
other collaborative institutions. Even the EU pro- 
ved feckless in dealing collectively with the unprec- 
edented flows of refugees into member states, who 
abandoned common asylum rules in favor of 
national protection and regulation of borders. 

The rise of the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria 
and its swift and brutal acquisition of territory 
produced a haphazard international response, 
with Russia and Iran emerging as the proactive 
and dominant players as the United States settled 
for reactive responses. Long-standing resentments 
in the Islamic world and the emergence of jihadist 
movements in Asia, Africa, and Europe threat- 
ened global security and stability. Coupled with 
collapsing fertility rates and consequent demo- 
graphic decline, many countries in Asia and 
Europe face a difficult prospect of sustaining 
national economic growth. Under all these con- 
temporary pressures, the triumph of liberal- 
idealist principles of international relations has 
come under serious challenge. Realists observe 
that Vladimir Putin’s Russia is bidding for 
renewed global prominence, even as Iran domi- 
nates Iraq, Syria, and Yemen with Russian help. 
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China militarizes the South China Sea and uses its 
recently acquired wealth to influence countries 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
With Europe and the United States in an apparent 
period of decline, the nature of the contemporary 
world order and the principles on which states 
interact once again leave room for debate. Realists 
will claim that not much has changed, as power 
politics and conflicting national interests persist. 
Liberal-idealists will argue that diplomacy, coop- 
eration, and dialogue must continue. Marxists 
who seemed in total defeat might claim that its 
principles have not really been tried, and moral 
realists will assert the enduring value of human 
dignity in the midst of an imperfect world that will 
resist all human efforts to establish perfect peace 
and justice. However, despite a world historically 
marked by enduring contention, the human spirit 
also inevitably aspires toward those higher goals. 


Conclusion 


We should not fail to notice different understand- 
ings about the proper organization of interna- 
tional, national, local, and subsidiary actors in 
addressing policy issues at these various levels 
of activity. Realists believe much of this is still 
the work of government interests. Liberal- 
idealists insist on the importance of global agen- 
cies and other private actors such as multinational 
corporations, INGOs, and domestic civil society. 
Marxists believe that the secular state is the key 
actor. Moral realists propose a systematic under- 
standing of both solidarity and subsidiarity, espe- 
cially in light of the profound role of religion and 
culture on society, economics, and politics 
(Gorman, Toward the Common Good, 
pp. 13—16). Subsidiarity implies that political, 
economic, and social problems should be resolved 
at the lowest, most effective, and directly account- 
able level. Solidarity implies that all levels and 
types of government exist not for their own power 
but to protect safety and dignity of human persons 
and their common good in local, national, 
regional, and international communities. Solidar- 
ity is most strongly felt at the level of the family, 
tribe, churches, and local community, where the 
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vast majority of human security, economic activ- 
ity, education, and preservation of human rights 
occur. But when local or national communities 
collapse under the weight of conflict or disaster, 
more comprehensive political institutions have a 
duty in solidarity to facilitate the restoration of 
their local or national vitality, while respecting 
their subsidiary rights and proper autonomy. 

Too often in theorizing about the role of 
national government and global institutions, polit- 
ical scientists and students of public administra- 
tion first look to more comprehensive institutions 
to solve problems, thus potentially violating sub- 
sidiarity. Moral realists recognize that certain pol- 
icies can only be effectively addressed at the 
international level, but even so, such interventions 
stand little chance of success if the vitality and 
essential cooperation of local actors is ignored. 
Most human problems are best solved in the 
local, directly accountable setting. Even the recent 
economic globalization which has produced 
unprecedented wealth throughout the world was 
not primarily generated by the UN agency pro- 
grams, but rather by the initiative of uncounted 
numbers of private ventures, family decisions to 
seek migration, and more open and efficient inter- 
national trade. But globalization has also led to 
recent instabilities and the emergence of criminal 
and terrorist activities. This requires not just 
global institutional attention but also national 
and local attention to threats to safety and security. 
In this regard, moral realism protects against 
overly optimistic expectations of success in a 
world where perfect justice is elusive and where 
evil marches alongside goodness competing for 
dominance of the human heart. 
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Synonyms 


Transnational civil society 


Introduction 


The impact of individuals in world politics has 
been a subject of interest to those working in the 
fields of International Relations (IR), public pol- 
icy, and political theory. The term transnational or 
global civil society is used to articulate a global 
political space where individuals attempt to form 
transnational organizations and debate political 
issues outside the operation of states and the mar- 
ket. The terms global civil society and transna- 
tional civil society are often used interchangeably, 
although the term transnational suggests a more 
modest conception of this political activity which 
acknowledges that these political debates are not 
always universal or comprehensive. As such, the 
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term focuses upon questions of public debate, 
political activism, and the operation of non-state 
actors such as nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs), social movements, and religious groups 
which try to influence public opinion and thus 
publically influence the behavior of states, Inter- 
national Governmental Organizations (IGOs) es- 
tablished by states, and transnational businesses. 
This chapter presents an overview of the literature 
which considers global civil society by first defin- 
ing the term global civil society, secondly by 
outlining the diverse dynamics of this activity, 
thirdly by considering how global civil society 
can influence global politics, and lastly by consid- 
ering the consequences and potential of global 
civil society. 


Defining Global Civil Society 


The idea of civil society is usually defined as the 
space which exists outside of the state and market 
where individuals publically debate political 
issues (Walzer 1995). This is sometimes referred 
to as the “third sector” of society (alongside the 
government and business sectors) which involves 
various non-state voluntary associations or a 
“public sphere” of peaceful deliberation about 
matters of public concern which involves various 
civil society activities. Civil society organizations 
(CSOs) encompass a range of organizations and 
forms of assembly which include NGOs, social 
movements, community groups, unions, faith-based 
organizations, journalists, academic and research 
networks, lobby and consultancy groups, think 
tanks, and professional associations. The refer- 
ence to lobby groups indicates that civil society 
does not just refer to progressive or radical 
political groups but can encompass actors which 
seek to protect the interests of industries and cor- 
porations. Indeed, while civil society refers to 
largely peaceful forms of political activity, civil 
society groups attempt to influence existing forms 
of governance with a range of different objectives 
and tactics. Consequently, they have varying 
levels of success in realizing their objectives in 
influencing the actions of governments and public 
opinion. 
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Civil society has a tendency to take on trans- 
national dimensions. While some NGOs only 
work in their own country, there is no neat way 
of keeping civil society only within states because 
such actors often have a presence on the internet 
and in social media and thereby network with 
other NGOs in other countries and directly 
address people living in other societies around 
the world. Consequently, the term global civil 
society refers to the development of a global pub- 
lic sphere and transnational civic activity which 
cuts across national borders with International 
NGOs being an important part of this activity 
(Anheier et al. 2001; Price 2003; Dryzek 2012). 
This activity attempts to influence states, IGOs, 
and official forms of global governance and some- 
times actually create forms of transnational gov- 
ernance or alternatively protests and resists global 
governance, states, and transnational corpora- 
tions. In some idealized visions, this is seen to 
relate primarily as an global political ideal of 
cosmopolitan global civil society which involves 
the promotion of humanitarian and human rights 
values which transcend the idea of the state 
(as advanced by scholars such as Richard Falk 
and Mary Kaldor), while most others consider a 
more modest vision of global civil society which 
focuses upon the existence of transnational actors 
involved in the idea of a global public sphere 
which is comprised of debates between various 
actors animated by a wide range of agendas and 
values (Anheier et al. 2001, pp. 15—16). Despite a 
wide variety of values being present, there is no 
doubt that moral causes were prominent in the 
early operation of global civil society. The activity 
of global civil society can be seen in the human- 
itarian efforts of the nineteenth-century abolition- 
ist movement to end slavery and the International 
Committee of the Red Cross which was a private 
humanitarian organization established by Henry 
Dunant and Gustave Moynier in 1863. NGOs con- 
tinued to play a role in the twentieth century in 
supporting the development of the United Nations 
(UN) and the development of international law, 
especially with regard to human rights principles 
after the Second World War. 

While global civil society has a long history, 
there has been significant growth in the presence 
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and impact of global civil society in recent de- 
cades which has involved increases in number, 
size, and profile of CSOs. The growth in the 
number of international NGOs can be seen in 
the Union of International Associations (UIA) 
database with 22,200 international NGOs in 
1990 and nearly 56,000 such organizations in 
2010 (Anheier et al. 2012, p. 20). Related to this 
rise in the number of NGOs is rising scale and size 
of NGOs evident in large international NGOs like 
Oxfam, Amnesty International, Greenpeace, and 
World Vision. The development of large NGOs 
with operations around the world presents mount- 
ing challenges to ensure that such large NGOs 
are professionally run to maximize their effec- 
tiveness, accountability, and reputation (Ronalds 
2010). Unions and business lobby groups have 
also taken on global forms of organization and 
coordination. Furthermore, formal NGOs are not 
the only form of civil society activism with the 
impact of more diffuse social movements, and 
networked community groups being important in 
constituting civil society activity. Important in this 
regard is the growing influence of the internet and 
online campaigns that address a wide range of 
global issues which include coalitions and net- 
works of individuals and NGOs. 

There are four primary drivers for the rising 
presence of global civil society. First, civil society 
is increasingly transnational due to the spread of 
liberalism and democracy in societies around the 
world in recent decades which have permitted 
citizens to create various civil society groups. 
Second, advances in communications and trans- 
port technology have reduced the costs and diffi- 
culties of organizing transnational political 
activity, with technologies like the fax machine 
and the internet providing crucial tools in enabling 
civil society to operate globally. Third, it is the 
case that the growing numbers of IGOs can be a 
location which can generate the political agendas 
and spaces which cultivate a specific focus for 
civil society activity to engage with. Sidney 
Tarrow (2001, p. 15) indicates that IGOs like the 
UN can act as a “coral reef’ for civil society 
activity, which creates a focal point around 
which an ecosystem of global civil society 
can form and operate (Tarrow 2001). Fourth, 
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contemporary globalization has changed the 
moral landscape of political action with greater 
awareness of injustices occurring in various parts 
of the world and greater recognition of global 
problems which require globally coordinated 
action. In this sense transnational activism and 
civil society is very much enabled by the practical 
interdependence and the moral independence 
associated with contemporary globalization. 


The Dynamics of Global Civil Society 


Different CSOs have different purposes and goals 
because they may act to reinforce, reform, or resist 
the status quo. Not all CSOs or NGOs are “pro- 
gressive,” with lobby groups like the National 
Rifle Association with respect to small arms, busi- 
ness lobby groups, and pro-capitalist think tanks 
being examples. Indeed, Leslie Sklair has pointed 
out, there are social movements “for’ and 
“against” global capitalism (Sklair 1997). Further- 
more, many forms of civil society activity are 
practical in nature, which attempt to reform spe- 
cific policies or problems, and thus are not forms 
of activism that are attempting to initiate revolu- 
tionary change which aims to transform the under- 
lying political structures of world politics. CSOs 
also have different strategies and tactics to real- 
ize their objectives in the sense they may seek to 
advocate and influence policy change, may be in 
the business of directly providing humanitari- 
an aid and development assistance to groups on 
need, or may actually be involved in direct forms 
of protest. Indeed, for some groups and causes, 
direct forms of civil society activism are the only 
hope for initiating social change that can realize 
justice. There are significant differences even 
within social movements which act to promote 
significant social change. For instance, the Anti- 
Capitalist Movement which operated in the 1990s 
was shaped by different logics of attempting to 
create autonomous political spaces separate from 
global capitalism and attempting to promote tech- 
nical arguments for political and economic change 
in the global capitalist system (Pleyers 2010). 
There are various ways the dynamics of global 
civil society can be conceptualized. Importantly 
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most conceptions point to the ways that NGOs 
and activists interact with other types of actors to 
influence world politics. One prominent way is 
developed by Kathryn Sikkink and Margaret 
Keck’s focus on the way activists and NGOs 
work with other agents, including elements of 
some governments to form “transnational advo- 
cacy networks” which comprise of the “relevant 
actors working internationally on an issue, who 
are bound together by shared values, a common 
discourse, and a dense exchange of information 
and services” (Keck and Sikkink 1998, p. 2). 
Another conception is the idea of “transnational 
policy networks” which are specific forms of 
political practice which consider the ways policy 
making includes individuals and agencies 
beyond governments. Dianne Stone contends 
that transnational policy networks include 
“internationalized public sector officials,” diplo- 
mats, public officials, and regulators engaged in 
international issues and networks; “international 
civil servants,” officials working for IGOs; and 
“transnational policy professionals”: “consultants, 
foundation officers, business leaders, scientific 
experts, think tank pundits, and NGO executives” 
(Stone 2008, pp. 30-1). Lastly, the term “episte- 
mic communities” is sometimes used to empha- 
size the ways that a variety of actors influence the 
creation of ideas when transnational networks of 
“knowledge-based experts” are formed to help 
policy makers comprehend the problems they 
face, identify various technical policy solutions, 
and assess the policy outcomes (Haas 1992). 
These conceptualizations claim that transnational 
agents such as activists and CSOs combine with 
IGOs and parts of some governments to share 
information, strategize, and apply coordinated 
pressure to governments in relation to a particular 
issue. 

However, global civil society may be evident 
in other forms of political activity more indepen- 
dent from states and IGOs because not all CSOs 
play a direct role in policy engagement and may 
focus their efforts to mobilize public interest in 
their causes. Some CSOs create their own political 
spaces to debate political issues and thereby create 
social movements. Social movements are gener- 
ally understood as social collectivities which 
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involve “a network of informal interactions be- 
tween a plurality of individuals, groups and/or 
organizations, engaged in a political or cultural 
conflict, on the basis of a shared collective iden- 
tity” (Diani 1992, p. 13). Such movements com- 
prise various forms of policy and political 
engagements which are developed in specific con- 
texts which can take on various transnational 
dimensions. For instance, the environmental 
movement has involved various forms of protest 
since the 1960s but also led to policy engagement 
with IGOs and led to creation of Green political 
parties around the world. Some social movements 
have shorter lifespans or more narrow geograph- 
ical focuses. Furthermore, some campaigns exist 
primarily on the web and are somewhat derisively 
referred to as “slacktivism,” as was in the case of 
KONY 2012 campaign which used Facebook to 
create an online campaign to raise the profile of 
the issue of child soldiers in Africa. Lastly, some 
CSOs create their own transnational systems of 
governance and rules which they try to get govern- 
ments, businesses, or the public to use to regulate 
and avoid problems in a particular issue area (Hale 
and Held 2011). The idea of Fair Trade is an ex- 
ample of this. 

Despite playing various roles in policy making 
and pushing social change, it is important to 
explain that there are some immediate limitations 
and dangers associated with the idea and opera- 
tion of global civil society. First, it is the case that 
not every deserving cause gets active and effective 
civil society attention because some causes do not 
attract support and some groups do not create 
effective connections with larger civil society net- 
works. Such exclusions are sometimes related to 
the problem referred to as the “digital divide” 
which acknowledges that some subaltern groups 
do not have the resources or access to technology 
to engage their message with transnational civil 
society. Second, a related limitation of global civil 
society is that it reinforces western perspectives 
and ideas in world politics given that the larger 
NGOs are largely based in western societies. 
Third, CSOs — even NGOs — may have strategic 
imperatives that shape what they do which may 
differ from the people they purport to serve. 
Clifford Bob makes the claim that NGOs are 
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“merchants of morality” which act as mediators 
between wealthy people who want to help and 
poor people needing help, but that the interests 
of various NGOs determine which causes receive 
attention and assistance and which causes do not 
(Bob 2002). 

A fourth limitation of global civil society is that 
there are some rare cases of policy issues where 
there is scant civil society activity because the 
policy environment is hostile to CSOs. The area 
of global finance has been traditionally dominated 
by governments and business interests with criti- 
cal CSOs being limited by a lack of capacity and 
expertise in conjunction with a lack of transpar- 
ency of the systems of governance that govern 
global finance (Scholte 2013). Lastly, it may be 
the case that the capabilities of CSOs can be co- 
opted by governments or other authorities. Clearly 
for CSOs to realize their objectives, they have to 
negotiate with governments to deliver aid or polit- 
ically engage their societies. In order to gain ongo- 
ing access to such societies, CSO may moderate 
or censor their political agenda. Indeed, in the 
worst case, civil society can be faked by the gov- 
ernment. This is sometimes called “astroturfing” 
where governments or businesses create or use 
CSOs to generate fake or artificial support, rather 
than real “grass roots” support. 


The Influence of global Civil Society 


The overall impact of CSOs and global civil soci- 
ety is often hard to discern because while the 
presence of civil society is ubiquitous, the effects 
vary in different policy areas and contexts. Imper- 
fect as global civil society is, there are differ- 
ent types of power and influence, which entails 
different strategies and tactics to influence au- 
thority and various publics around the world. 
Consequently, understanding the power of CSOs 
and global civil society requires a nuanced view 
of power evident in Michael Barnett and 
Raymond Duvall’s typology of “compulsory 
power,” “institutional power,” “structural power,” 
and “productive power” (Barnett and Duvall 
2005). Transnational activists sometimes possess 
compulsory power, which includes direct 
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attempts to influence the actions of another actor 
through direct threats or coercion. While activists 
do not generally have the capacity to coerce gov- 
ernments and do not use intense physical vio- 
lence, they do often conduct physical protests, 
occupations of particular spaces, or direct action. 
Most forms of physical protests are deemed to be 
legitimate in liberal democratic societies, such as 
those conducted by the Anti-Capitalist Movement 
in 1990s or the Occupy Movement after the 2008 
global financial crisis. However, sometimes direct 
action is highly contentious, as evident in the 
attempts by the Sea Shepherd Conservation Soci- 
ety to intercede and disrupt whaling ships at sea. 

Transnational activists sometimes develop forms 
of “institutional power” where they are able to exer- 
cise indirect forms of control via formal or infor- 
mal institutions, which set the policy agenda. This 
can involve a CSO lobbying states to create forms 
of international law that address issues of con- 
cern to that organization. For instance, the Coali- 
tion for the International Criminal Court involved 
NGOs who collectively advocated for the creation 
and effective operation of the International Crim- 
inal Court (ICC). There is also the possibility that 
elements of civil society will be included in the 
operation of official forms of governance. This 
inclusion is referred to as multistakeholderism or 
multisectorialism, such as the way that civil soci- 
ety groups are represented in the Global Fund to 
Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis, and Malaria (Brown 
2009). This can also involve CSOs creating their 
own rules to address a specific problem. Creating 
transnational governance is a tactic of activists. It 
is a form of institutional power whereby activists 
want to create authority in the form of rules and 
regulations for a given policy area. For instance, 
Fair Trade is a form of transnational governance 
which is a form of voluntary regulation and certi- 
fication whereby consumers pay an extra pre- 
mium for goods produced in a manner where the 
producers get above market remuneration. In 
cases where binding international law is unlikely 
to be realized, such informal forms of transna- 
tional governance is the best form of regulation 
that activists can hope to realize. 

The “structural power” of transnational activ- 
ists is evident in direct efforts to influence the 
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capacities of other actors by creating particular 
forms of incentives to act in ways which corre- 
spond with the agenda of certain CSOs. This is 
evident in efforts of NGOs who provide public 
services such as the delivery of emergency hu- 
manitarian or development assistance. This is 
demonstrated in efforts of International Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Movement, Oxfam, and 
Save the Children. This also requires raising pub- 
lic awareness and fund raising to finance this 
activity. Another form of structural power is evi- 
dent in efforts to conduct boycotts and embargoes 
of corporations or countries in order to induce 
changes in policies and practices. Such a tactic 
was used by the Abolitionist Movement against 
slavery but more recently has been used success- 
fully by environmental groups calling for a boy- 
cott of Nestlé because of deforestation caused by 
its products, which ultimately led it to change its 
supply chain policies. Furthermore, sometimes 
CSOs seek to disseminate information to illumi- 
nate the activity and influence the behavior of 
states and corporations. The WikiLeaks campaign 
to leak sensitive information is one prominent and 
controversial example of this type of influence 
(Slaughter 2014). 

Lastly, transnational activists can be seen to 
have “productive power” where they are able to 
indirectly influence and produce particular social 
capacities of governments and other actors. 
CSOs have considerable impact on ideas in soci- 
ety and government as they “shape policies, 
norms, and structures in society at large” 
(Scholte 2002, p. 284). This is where CSOs can 
influence political discourse to shape how IGOs, 
governments, or the public perceive an issue. 
A successful example of this was the shift initi- 
ated by the anti-whaling movement which suc- 
cessfully shifted public opinion in many 
societies from seeing whales as a commodity to 
a valued and endangered animal (Epstein 2005). 
Furthermore, there has been an increase in atten- 
tion paid the problems and contributions of 
women involved in conflict thanks to the sus- 
tained lobbying of the UN by Women rights 
NGOs who demonstrated the ways that rape 
in the civil conflicts of the 1990s was seen to 
be “tactical rape,” meaning that it was a 
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deliberate tactic of war in these conflicts and 
was a Serious issue of International Humanitarian 
Law and a threat to human and international 
security (Fitzpatrick 2016). Less successfully, 
the Occupy Movement also attempted to change 
the public discourse around inequality by using 
the terms the “1%” and “99%” to outline prob- 
lems of economic and political inequality. These 
examples demonstrate that this type of power is 
shaped by both technical expertise as well as 
moral and emotional persuasion, which utilizes 
symbols, images, and narratives to induce 
changes in the beliefs and opinions of policy 
makers and the broader public. In this sense, 
CSOs can be seen to be “moral entrepreneurs” 
which disseminate ideas and norms in world 
politics (Finnemore and Sikkink 1998). 

These types of power and influence overlap in 
practice. It is sometimes the case that direct pro- 
tests may support and strengthen other types of 
power. However, there are limits to the influence 
of CSOs. It is often difficult to convey their 
message in a media-saturated world, especially 
when the message is a complicated response to a 
deep-seated political problem. It is also the case 
that the diversity of moral and political positions 
in the world is bewildering and difficult to repre- 
sent in global governance (Dryzek 2006). The 
power of CSOs also depends upon whether par- 
ticular states, IGOs, and corporations are suscep- 
tible to moral and political pressure. Also there 
have been some sharp responses to the foreign 
influence of global civil society, and conse- 
quently, some governments do not allow some 
types of CSO actors to operate in their territory 
with respect to some or all policy sectors. This 
has been evident in the response of the Russian 
government to LGBT human rights groups by 
restricting the operation and transnational rela- 
tionships of these groups and also by advancing 
the importance of “traditional values” as a coun- 
ter narrative to human rights (Wilkinson 2014). 
These reactions to the operation of CSOs and 
global civil society demonstrate that this civil 
society activity represents an important counter- 
point to a world where political decisions are 
made primarily by governments and official 
forms of authority and governance. 
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Political Consequences of Global Civil 
Society 


The idea that CSOs are playing an increasingly 
active role in world politics gives rise to the idea 
that global civil society means that there are indi- 
cations that we are witnessing a shift away from 
the conventional “Westphalian” image of inter- 
state cooperation where states are the only signif- 
icant political actors, toward a more complicated 
model of cooperation where a wide variety of 
CSOs have some impact on the rules and opera- 
tion of global politics. Indeed, some scholars sug- 
gest that this is the emergence of “complex 
multilateralism” where states and IGOs are rou- 
tinely overlayed by non-state actors (O’Brien 
et al. 2000). However, neither the ubiquity of 
CSOs nor their routine engagement with states 
detracts from some of the immediate and poten- 
tial impacts and consequences of global civil 
society. 

The existence of global civil society has a con- 
siderable impact on the official processes of 
global decision-making. It is clear that there are 
now a wide range of perspectives routinely 
brought to bear on any global political issue and 
that states no longer have a monopoly on rep- 
resenting their publics. Consequently CSOs have 
a played a key role in publicizing the ideas such as 
human rights and environmentalism which have 
challenged the conventional agendas of states 
(Anheier et al. 2012, p. 2). While this makes 
world politics more chaotic than a world just 
comprised of states, it also opens up new forms 
of contestation and transparency. The activity 
of CSOs in global civil society offers a key way 
to promote various forms of transparency and 
accountability which would not otherwise exist. 
CSOs can act as watchdogs against arbitrary 
power and give a practical form of representa- 
tion of vulnerable people and neglected causes 
which can play some role in promoting justice. 
In particular, CSOs play a crucial role in holding 
various IGOs and forms of global governance 
more accountable than they would be otherwise 
(Scholte 2011). In this sense, CSOs play a crucial 
role in reducing the “democratic deficit” that IGOs 
normally have with respect to being remote from 
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the societies around the world that these IGOs 
effect. This produces an additional hope that 
CSOs can provide alternative ideas and informa- 
tion to these forms of governance and thereby 
improve the decision-making of IGOs. 

Of course questions are leveled at the account- 
ability of CSOs themselves. After all CSOs are not 
formally elected by the public nor procedurally 
accountable to the public (Dryzek and Niemeyer 
2008), and they often act to contest the decisions 
of elected officials of states and IGOs which are 
legally enacted by states. John Dryzek wards off 
criticisms about whether CSOs in global civil 
society are substantively unrepresentative by con- 
tending that: 

A better response to the charge is to ask: Un- 

representative compared to what? Compared to 

some ideal model of egalitarian democracy, global 
civil society may do badly. Compared to other real- 
ities in a global order dominated by large corpora- 
tions, hegemonic states, neoliberal market thinking, 
secretive and unresponsive international organiza- 
tions, low visibility financial networks, and military 


might, global civil society does rather well. (Dryzek 
2012, p. 107) 


The point here is that CSOs are imperfect but 
the context of world politics has typically permit- 
ted arbitrary forms of power which mean that 
efforts to promote justice have been limited. Con- 
sequently, we should not deny the beneficial con- 
sequences of increasing the diversity of voices 
in global governance and giving marginal voices 
some agency. While CSOs who represent mar- 
ginal voices need to engage with more well- 
funded CSOs, including corporate lobby groups 
and think tanks, at least this means that delibera- 
tion between different groups is made more visi- 
ble within this transnational context. The potential 
consequences of global civil society are also not 
just restricted to global politics. CSOs are a rou- 
tine part of domestic politics and provide an 
important external prompt for national publics to 
be reminded of the external implications of 
national decisions. 

In addition, there are potential consequences of 
contemporary global civil society being a more 
fundamental challenge to the Westphalian notion 
that world politics is shaped mainly by states. 
Recently observers of global civil society have 
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argued that the increasing efforts of CSOs to sys- 
tematically contest arbitrary power in global pol- 
itics are more than just political influence on 
discrete policy issues and that these forms of 
transnational activism and contestation are best 
understood as early stages of an incipient process 
of transnational democratization (Dryzek 2011; 
Keane 2011; Goodin 2010). These incipient 
forms of public engagement are democratic in 
the broader sense of attempting to promote trans- 
parency and therefore publicly moderate and hold 
authority to account. However, these forms of 
global civil society are not currently a democratic 
world government, and most CSOs do not intend 
to create a form of transnational democracy (The 
World Federalist Movement is a notable excep- 
tion. See Luis Cabrera 2010). Yet this activity can 
be seen to be an early and embryonic sign of a 
fundamental change in world politics. As Robert 
Goodin cautions: 

When it comes to the global polity, we are still very 

much in the early days — both of developing a global 

polity, and still more of democratizing it. What we 


should be looking for in that context are “first 
steps,” not final steps. (Goodin 2010, p. 179) 


This vision is where the individuals involved 
in CSOs are harbingers of a changing context of 
world politics. While there are a range of differ- 
ent theoretical models of what democracy could 
look like in world politics (Bray and Slaughter 
2015), it is clear that global civil society is a 
crucial element to enacting efforts to democratize 
world politics. 


Conclusion 


The term global civil society depicts a world 
where there are a wide variety of transnational 
actors which debate political issues and attempt 
to influence prevailing systems of governance. 
Indeed, virtually every issue area has civil society 
actors attempting to influence the behavior of 
states, IGOs, and businesses. While there are sit- 
uations where civil society dynamics are ignored, 
there are occasions where civil society groups are 
able to influence powerful actors and potentially 
transform the nature of world politics. 
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Global Ethics 


Introduction 


Ethics and integrity are now widely recognized to 
be crucial for the development and maintenance 
of a well-functioning and stable public adminis- 
tration and moreover are seen as being a necessary 
component for achieving a well-functioning pub- 
lic policy. The effects of corruption, by contrast, 
are seen to present a central challenge to the 
functioning of the state. However, while almost 
all would agree at the abstract level that corruption 
is bad and integrity is good, it is conceptually 
difficult to understand what behavior ought to be 
thought of as “corrupt” and what behavior or 
attitudes ought to represent “ethics.” This is partly 
a question of definitions; corruption has dozens of 
definitions that would all label different bundles 
of actions as corrupt or not. Yet, moreover, this 
difficulty is also a question of culture and the 
relativity of ethics. Simply, some cultures view 
certain actions as ethically permissible while 
others do not. This in turn raises important ques- 
tions about what is the “right” balance between 
ethical universalism and ethical relativism. It is 
against this backdrop that the challenge of creat- 
ing a global standard of ethics has to be 
understood. 

Global ethics is a standard of administrative 
ethics that could be applied across the world and 
to which all states and administrations, or at least 
the vast majority thereof, can subscribe. This 
problem can be approached in two ways: (1) We 
can define an ethical standard that is, in some 
sense, “universal.” Since this standard has a uni- 
versal relevance, it can be freely adopted globally. 
(2) We can define a system of ethical behavior that 
is acceptable to some group of (powerful) people 
and, through incentives or force, implement them 
on a global scale. In neither case we are necessar- 
ily required to create a complete ethical system; 
global ethics can be “minimal” in the sense that 
they can represent a few core tenants rather than 
an entire ethical belief system. However, even 
attempts to specify the specific components of 
such “core” ethics have proved extremely difficult 
even among academics (see Lawton et al. 2015: 
332-334), and agreement among policy makers 
(or the general public) seems to be a far-off dream. 


Global Ethics 


This chapter discusses both the theory and 
practice of ethical regulation in a global context. 
It considers the implications of different (and cul- 
turally bound) conceptual understandings of what 
ethics are and the challenges that differences of 
opinion here pose for our attempts to create a 
consensual global ethics. It also discusses how 
global ethics have been approached in practice, 
noting that real-world applications have fre- 
quently made significant use of coercion of one 
kind or another. This chapter begins by discussing 
the theoretical foundations of ethics and the chal- 
lenges posed by ethical relativism for creating a 
“global ethics.” It then discusses real-world 
attempts to introduce global ethics. Ultimately, it 
concludes that global ethics will inherently remain 
problematic in its application so long as its appli- 
cation relies on unequal power distributions to 
force one culture’s understanding of ethics upon 
the world. 


Local Values and Global Ethics 


At the broadest level, there is agreement about the 
nature of ethics. Ethics are the rules or principles 
that claim the authority to guide how we ought to 
act and how we ought to live (Singer 1994: 3—4). 
Ethics involve judgments about what is “right” 
and what is “wrong”: ethical actions are those 
that are “right,” while unethical actions are those 
that are “wrong.” Unfortunately, despite some- 
what broad agreement as to the nature of ethics, 
the specific delineation of what actions are to be 
considered ethical has been the subject of enor- 
mous contention, and moreover the means by 
which we ought to choose which actions are eth- 
ical, or not, is also a contentious subject. Are 
ethical actions those that support the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number (as per utilitarian- 
ism)? Or are they those that arise from the inherent 
ethical virtues of the person acting (as per virtue 
ethics)? Are they those actions that promote some 
conception of justice (as per Rawls 1971)? Or 
moreover are ethical actions those that we con- 
sider ethical using our own personal conception of 
what ethical actions are, informed by our own 
specific culture and values (as per relativism)? 
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These are conceptually difficult questions, for 
which we are unlikely to ever reach a definitive 
conclusion. 

While relativism is not be the primary means 
through which the ethical content of actions has 
been understood either in theory or in practice, the 
challenge posed by relativism is particularly great 
from the perspective of creating global ethics. 
Indeed, if we accept the relativist perspective, it 
becomes somewhat meaningless to talk of a 
“global ethics” at all, because the question imme- 
diately becomes one of “whose ethics?” If ethical 
standards cannot be agreed by reference to some 
shared standard of probity, then we run the risk of 
ethics being a situation in which “might makes 
right,” where “global” ethics are defined almost 
exclusively by a dominant political culture and the 
rest of the world are coerced to obey. While this 
may (or may not) be successful in implementing a 
global framework, it appears to be far from ideal 
normatively and moreover runs the risk of princi- 
pled noncompliance. 

The philosophic case for relativism has rarely 
been made more forcefully than by the respected 
philosopher Mackie (1977: 15) who began his 
important work on the subject with the bold state- 
ment that “There are no objective values.” Philo- 
sophically, this means that there is no objective 
standard of moral rightness or moral wrongness, 
and instead all judgments about rightness and 
wrongness are inherently based upon cultural 
and personal norms. As a necessary consequence, 
there can be no objective standard of “ethics.” 
While there are of course instrumental arguments 
in favor of certain approaches — perhaps, for 
example, because they have previously been asso- 
ciated with “better” outcomes — this is not suffi- 
cient for establishing a global ethics. Indeed, at 
least on the relativist argument, there also can be 
no universal agreement about the ends of public 
life, and thus there can be no universal agreement 
about what we should be maximizing. Western 
conceptions, heavily influenced by theorists like 
Max Weber, often seek an impartial and profes- 
sional bureaucracy that can impartially implement 
some conception of societal good (see also 
Rothstein 2011). However, this is a view that is 
not always shared in non-Western contexts. 
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Indeed, in many contexts the establishment of 
close relationships is seen as the key to successful 
implementation of policies. Not only does this 
create a tension between different conceptualiza- 
tions of “good” public services, but under certain 
circumstances it can also lead to problems delin- 
eating when a system is corrupt and when it is 
operating ethically (cf. Dunfee and Warren 
2001). 

This discussion is not about which system 
leads to more efficient outputs, but instead is 
about the moral “rightness” of various systems. 
Fundamentally, the discussion is a question of 
values, and which values are morally better. If 
Mackie’s claims about the absence of objective 
values are correct, there can never be a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question. As such, discussions 
are immediately refocused in terms of adherence 
to the moral tastes of the powerful or instead are 
reconceptualized as a push for some form of effi- 
ciency. While a push for greater efficiency at the 
global level may be an ultimately useful goal, it is 
hard to see this as an adequate response to the 
problem of global ethics. 

Some have objected to such a line on the ratio- 
nale that, irrespective of divergent moral codes, 
“the abstract virtue of justice. . . and, in some form 
and in some degree, the virtue of honesty” are 
(more or less) universal features of moral systems 
(Strawson 1961: 12). Ifthis were the case, it might 
be supposed that we can still build a global ethics 
around the idea of procedural justice, irrespective 
of what the individual features of the procedures 
are. Under such a system, what is ethical is merely 
that which follows the stated procedures and that 
which is unethical is that which does not (in a 
manner similar to the impartiality criterion pro- 
posed by Rothstein 2011: 12—17). Nonetheless, 
this response still struggles with situations in 
which the formal procedures are demonstrably 
unjust, and our moral intuition is that it is 
unethical to follow them, such as is the case in 
apartheid systems. Moreover, any claim to even 
minimal universal ethics still relies upon an ulti- 
mately subjective claim about values. Because 
such a claim is subjective, it remains entirely 
possible that some groups will reject the very 
notion of such a claim to “global” ethics. 


Global Ethics 


The Practical World of Global Ethics 


So far it has been noted that if all values are 
ultimately subjective — and there is no compelling 
reason to think they are not — then there is no 
universal moral case for global ethics, however 
defined. Moreover, we also cannot know what 
ought to form the content of a truly global ethics, 
because views about the specific content of a 
global ethics are defined individually or perhaps 
by reference to a specific culture. To the extent 
that both of these factors are necessary for a work- 
able global ethics, global ethics are impossible. 
Nonetheless, as has been alluded to, it remains 
possible to establish a global ethical system by 
fiat. Under such a system, some authority takes the 
lead in establishing a global ethical system that is 
then either imposed globally or is constructed as 
part of a package that makes acceptance essen- 
tially inevitable in the long run. 

While establishing a system of global ethics by 
fiat risks defining ethics in terms of the personal 
values of the globally powerful, it does provide a 
practical way forward that could lead to a globally 
workable solution. This is similar to the process 
that has taken place with human rights, which 
eventually led to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (for a discussion, see Habermas 
2010). Indeed, Habermas (2010: 470) argues that 
“human rights circumscribe precisely that part 
(and only that part) of morality which can be 
translated into the medium of coercive law and 
become political reality in the robust shape of 
effective civil rights.” In this sense, human rights 
are the art of the possible. In exactly the same way, 
we might seek a global ethics that delineates only 
that part of a broader ethical morality that we can 
realistically implement through legislative codes. 
This pushes us toward a minimal global ethics but 
perhaps one that can actually be implemented. 
While, of course, this has the potential to merely 
reflect the interests of a few powerful individuals 
or institutions, the focus on what is possible also 
builds in some notion of responsiveness to differ- 
ent cultural understandings, even if only because 
itis very difficult to override cultural traditions. 

Attempts to create a global ethical system by 
fiat have taken different forms. Some approaches 
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have been strictly legal or regulatory, attempting 
to build up a global ethical framework either 
through transnational agreements or national 
laws that can be applied more broadly. Other 
approaches have focused on persuasion, in 
which groups such as NGOs have sought to use 
their persuasive power to push countries toward 
implementing the NGOs’ own interpretation of 
global ethics. Both of these approaches have 
been far more successful than hopes that ethical 
systems would independently converge on some 
formulation of global ethics as a result of some 
underlying “innate” conceptualization of ethics 
and integrity. 


Global Ethics by Force: Legal 
and Regulatory Responses 


While individual countries do not normally have 
the power to impose their conceptualizations of 
ethics upon other countries, certain countries have 
been particularly successful in spreading their 
own view of global ethics. The US Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1977 (FCPA) has been par- 
ticularly important in this regard. Originally 
introduced in response to a series of important 
revelations about high-profile cases of bribery, 
the FCPA explicitly aimed to criminalize bribing 
foreign (i.e., non-US) public officials. While such 
legislation only directly criminalizes those people 
subject to US law, which in practice means most 
US citizens and companies with important busi- 
ness interests in the USA, the legislation has the 
significant secondary effect of imposing an anti- 
bribery ethic more widely (Spahn 2013: 10). 
Indeed, the FCPA has an important role to play 
in reducing the global supply of bribes, a fact that 
is particularly important in light of the signifi- 
cance of US-based businesses for the global econ- 
omy and international trade. While it is possible 
that this supply-side approach to global ethics will 
also lead to a reduction in demand for bribes, 
failure to do so does not challenge the importance 
of the FCPA from a global ethics standpoint. Even 
if foreign public officials still desire bribes, and so 
fundamentally lack ethics, the fact that they are 
cut off from an important source of potential 
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bribes is significant. Moreover, by focusing on 
the supply side of bribery, the FCPA is able to 
work within a single culture, thereby bypassing 
some (but not all) of the philosophical objections 
to global ethics discussed above. Nonetheless, the 
FCPA has been criticized and was criticized par- 
ticularly strongly during its early years before a 
series of important reforms. Key criticisms 
included that “the FCPA is too vague in its termi- 
nology, that the Act is largely rhetorical and that 
its criminal sanctions are unenforceable in an 
international context” (Bader and Shaw 1983: 
632). However, regardless of such criticisms, by 
introducing a strong expectation of integrity, the 
FCPA has been particularly important for the cre- 
ation of global ethical norms (Spahn 2013). 

The most important practical limitation of the 
FCPA is that it only affects US citizens and US 
companies. Addressing this, the OECD incorpo- 
rated similar responsibilities as part of the Con- 
vention on Combating Bribery of Foreign Public 
Officials in International Business Transactions, 
1997 (see OECD 2011). This convention set the 
expectation that OECD countries would imple- 
ment rules similar to the FCPA in their own legal 
systems, and thus signing the convention repre- 
sents a commitment to tackling paying bribes to 
foreign officials. The Convention has a similar 
focus upon the act of bribing a foreign public 
official itself rather than on receiving a bribe, 
again reinforcing the supply-side approach. Cru- 
cially, however, by 2016 41 countries have signed 
the OECD Convention, including Russia and Bra- 
zil (OECD 2016). This seriously expands the 
range of such global ethical principles. While 
implementation of these policies within each 
country’s individual legislative framework is in 
practice a slow process, it appears that there is at 
least a broad-based desire to prevent the bribery of 
foreign public officials. Moreover, the countries 
that have signed up to the Convention, including 
the USA, Germany, Japan, France, and the UK, 
represent a significant proportion of the global 
export economy. By implementing a commitment 
that citizens of these countries will not engage in 
bribery of foreign public officials, it theoretically 
becomes much harder for foreign public officials 
to take bribes. 
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Unfortunately, implementing a system of 
global ethics by fiat does not inherently mean 
that those operating within the global ethical 
system will internalize those ethical values; 
enforcement thus becomes a key challenge. 
While enforcement has been less than ideal in 
many countries, some have tried bold new ways 
to force individuals and companies operating 
within their territories to adhere to the predefined 
system of global ethics. One notable example is 
the UK’s approach in the Bribery Act (2010). 
Like much other regulation in this area, the Brib- 
ery Act explicitly criminalizes bribing foreign 
public officials, but it also criminalizes paying 
bribes more generally as well as receiving bribes. 
However, what is particularly important from a 
global ethics standpoint is that the Bribery Act 
also criminalizes the failure by commercial orga- 
nizations to take reasonable steps to prevent brib- 
ery (Bribery Act 2010: §7). This duty applies to 
both companies registered in the UK regardless 
of where they are doing business as well as all 
companies operating within the UK regardless of 
where they are registered. Thus, the coercive 
power of UK law is able to extend beyond the 
territorial boundaries of the UK. This expands 
the scope of potential enforcement significantly 
and increases the saliency of the ethical require- 
ments in the global context, particularly because 
of the importance of the UK as an international 
business center. 


Global Ethics by Persuasion 


Despite the successes of the “force” approach to 
global ethics, it still remains an imposition that fits 
uneasily with the idea that we might be able to 
foster a consensual global ethical system. More- 
over, there will always remain a fear that such an 
imposition will not lead to a reduction in unethical 
behavior but instead simply to a relocation of 
unethical behavior into presently unregulated 
areas. Particularly because the approach taken by 
the FCPA, and OECD more generally, only 
explicitly targets the bribe payer, it is not apparent 
that such approaches increase the desire of bribe 
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takers to be ethical at all. Persuasion-based 
approaches may offer a way to address this gap. 
If individual countries themselves can come to see 
the value of ethics internally and can have a strong 
desire to implement and enforce ethical codes, 
then we may be able to address the desire of public 
officials to accept bribes from international actors. 
While governments may also seek to encourage 
greater ethical behavior within other countries, 
NGOs and third sector bodies have been particu- 
larly important in this campaign for greater ethics 
and integrity internationally. The importance of 
NGOs in this context is both a reflection of their 
propensity to focus on a single issue and also their 
ability to have an explicitly transnational focus in 
their work. From the point of view of global 
ethics, it also matters that NGOs are usually 
coherent institutions that are working to a com- 
mon understanding both of what ethics are and 
how ethical goals ought to be achieved. That does 
not mean that they seek to persuade governments 
to implement identical policies in every country 
regardless of context but instead that they seek to 
persuade governments to implement at least a 
minimal standard of global ethics that is contex- 
tually appropriate. 

Transparency International (TT) is probably the 
most important NGO seeking to foster global 
ethics. Since their founding in the early 1990s, 
they have gone on to publish hundreds of reports 
pushing for greater ethics and accountability both 
within specific countries and in international orga- 
nizations. While TI, of course, does not have 
primary legislative functions, they have been 
very successful in persuading legislatures to pro- 
pose laws promoting integrity. Yet what TI is 
perhaps now best known for is their Corruption 
Perceptions Index, their annual measure of the 
extent to which corruption is perceived to be a 
problem in the countries of the world. By turning 
the extent of global corruption and thus the 
absence of global ethics into an important yearly 
talking point, and moreover seemingly creating a 
desire to be seen to be doing better in the yearly 
rankings, TI has been able to use a significant 
degree of “soft power” to promote global ethics. 
Moreover, because the index officially relies on a 
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single understanding of what corruption is and 
because it is applied to the whole world simulta- 
neously, the measure has been an important force 
in globalizing our approach to corruption and 
integrity. While the Corruption Perceptions 
Index itself has been strongly criticized as a mea- 
sure of corruption (for a recent review, see Hey- 
wood and Rose 2014), it cannot be denied that it 
has been enormously important for the develop- 
ment of a global concern about corruption and 
integrity. While other groups have produced sim- 
ilar indices — notably including the World Bank’s 
Control of Corruption Index — few groups have 
been able to achieve the level of prominence or 
impact of TI. 

The European Commission has also been 
important in promoting Europe-wide standards 
of ethics. While the European Commission has 
much more power than bodies like TI or the World 
Bank, they have pursued an approach to global 
ethics that is based largely upon persuasion and 
information sharing. The European Commission’s 
Anti-Corruption Report (2014), for example, 
discussed the problem of ethics in a European- 
wide context and went on to give recommenda- 
tions for promoting ethics and integrity within 
each member state of the EU. The implementation 
(or not) of such recommendations is a matter for 
national governments, but what matters more than 
the policy success or failure is that the project as a 
whole taps into the idea of a core shared under- 
standing of administrative ethics. This shared 
understanding may or may not have already 
existed at some minimal level, but it is important 
to note that the mere act of cross-cultural working 
inherently builds toward a deeper sharing of 
concepts. 

These persuasion-based approaches do not 
inherently require the exercise of power against 
countries. Indeed, there remains a hope that such 
approaches can be empowering, because they are 
restricted to recommending and suggesting; the 
specifics of implementation are left up to individ- 
ual countries or cultures. Nevertheless, we must 
remain cautious about the possibility of sugges- 
tions becoming requirements. If access to interna- 
tional aid or development loans becomes 
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conditional upon accepting such “suggestions,” 
our system of global ethics runs the very real 
danger of becoming unethical. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has looked at the problem of global 
ethics both from a philosophical standpoint and 
from the “real-world” perspective of global 
ethics in action. Philosophically, it has been 
noted that we have very good reasons to be 
suspicious of the idea that we will ever create a 
universally acceptable standard of ethics. Indeed, 
it may be the case that it is impossible to truly 
create a global ethics that all of humanity can 
subscribe to without coercion. On the practical 
level, where coercion of many different forms is 
the norm, there are many reasons to be optimistic 
that we can arrive at a situation in which some 
minimal standard of ethics can be applied glob- 
ally. Innovations like the OECD’s Convention on 
Combating Bribery are in a very real sense cre- 
ating a global standard of ethics. However, such 
innovations inherently rely on unequal power 
distributions - OECD member states can imple- 
ment these rules and force their application more 
broadly because they are rich and powerful coun- 
tries. Built into such reasoning is a lack of agency 
given to poorer and less powerful countries; what 
is good for poorer countries is defined almost 
exclusively in terms of the attitudes and desires 
of the global elite. Of course, poorer countries 
also want to tackle corruption and will also ben- 
efit from a higher ethical standard, but 
approaches that ignore local cultures and cus- 
toms are likely to be less effective than those 
that work with them. Ultimately, the challenge 
for policy makers will be devising policies that 
can realistically be applied globally but that do 
no alienate those with different cultural under- 
standings of what is ethical. Persuasion-based 
approaches may offer hope here, because they 
can give some control back to individual coun- 
tries and cultures and empower them to design 
their own ethical frameworks within a global 
standard. Nonetheless, defining what the 
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minimal global standard is, or ought to be, again 
raises conceptually difficult questions about the 
fundamental nature of ethics. 
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Synonyms 


Banking administration; Collapse; Crisis; Deriva- 
tives; Finance; Globalization; Instability 


Definition 


A crisis is a turning point in a sequence of events, 
or a time of instability or danger in which 
impending change is signaled. As it pertains 
to financial systems, a crisis is defined as loss 
of control or an unstable period in financial 
markets that normal control mechanisms cannot 
manage well. 


Introduction 


The system by which the world exchanges goods 
and services through financial institutions is 
global and called the international monetary sys- 
tem (IMS). Trillions of dollars-worth of 
exchanges are processed through this system 
each day. The players that compose this system 
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include private financial institutions, sovereign 
and supra-sovereign governments and their regu- 
lators, multinational corporations, and billions of 
individuals and small businesses. Many types of 
banking, investment, and trade operations are in 
play on any given day, at all hours, weekends 
included. The banking and financial sector repre- 
sent massive financial and economic power and in 
and of themselves represent a large part of the 
global economy. 

Many types of banks and institutions make up 
the IMS. A few dozen very large, global player 
institutions such as HSBC, J.P. Morgan Chase, 
and Deutsche Bank dominate the banking sector. 
These large banks are called “systemically impor- 
tant financial institutions” or “SIFIs,” and much 
attention has been focused on them since 2008 
because of their role in precipitating the crisis. 
Most of these combine retail banking with global 
investing in derivatives and hedge funds. In addi- 
tion, there are “development” banks, “infrastruc- 
ture” banks, and “investment” banks and holding 
companies whose purpose is to buy and sell 
commodities and currencies. There are five 
major such banks: the Asian Development Bank, 
the Chinese Infrastructure Bank, the European 
Bank for Infrastructure and Development, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and, of 
course, the World Bank. 

A “central bank” is usually partnered with a 
national agency and the two are in charge of 
overseeing the banks in their jurisdictions, of 
managing monetary policy for the sovereign gov- 
ernment, for raising or lowering the interest rate at 
which banks borrow from the central banks, and 
for maintaining the rate at which individuals and 
businesses obtain loans. Theirs is a multiple role. 
There is the European Central Bank (ECB), the 
People’s Bank of China (PBOC), the Bank of 
Japan (BOJ), the Bank of England (BOE), and 
of course the US Federal Reserve (The Fed) 
which is not “federal” in the sense of being a 
government agency but a cartel of private member 
banks that have agreed to serve as the financial 
manager and holder of US government accounts. 

At the national level, banking operations are 
controlled (this term is used loosely) by the Fed 
and government regulators who have power to 
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regulate almost every banking process such as 
the amount of funds banks must keep in reserve, 
the kinds of disclosure banks must make, rules on 
compensation, and they even suggest interest rates 
for loans the bank may make. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC) ensures the safety 
of depositor’s money by imposing strict rules on 
banks. Another example of regulatory power is 
the Federal Reserve’s capital requirements, which 
means that banks must keep on hand a certain 
percentage of their assets for specific purposes. 
In the Dodd-Frank Act of 2010 Congress added 
regulatory power over banks to the Fed’s list of 
job duties. Plus, each of the fifty states also has a 
bank regulation office, but these vary in the 
amount of power and control each has over 
banks in any particular state. As is the case with 
most central banks, the Fed’s goals are to promote 
monetary stability, manage the money supply, and 
promote full employment (US Federal Reserve 
2015). Other central banks do approximately the 
same for their sovereign governments that are also 
important global players in the IMS. 

National legislatures pass laws designed to 
reign in behavior that is deemed risky to banking 
stability. In the United States, for example, Con- 
gress passed the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 in an early 
attempt to manage the Depression and the Glass 
Steagall Act (Banking Act of 1933) that was 
designed to separate retail banking from 
investing. The latter law was partially repealed 
in 1999 during the Clinton administration to 
allow banks to invest in a wide range of securities 
including derivatives and hedge funds. 

The international monetary fund (IMF) was 
created after WWII, and their initial role was to 
provide liquidity to nations in need on a short- 
term basis. Very early in their tenure, the IMF 
created a new unit of account called Special 
Drawing Rights (SDRs), a unit of account com- 
posed of a basket that includes the big four fiat 
currencies: the Dollar, the British Pound, the 
Euro, and the Yen. In 2016, the SDR basket may 
include the Chinese Yuan. By 1973, the IMF had 
loaned out about 250 billion SDRs and created 
“structural adjustment mechanisms” for sovereign 
emergencies and other purposes. Today, in 2016, 
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the IMF operates 13 such mechanisms that can 
alleviate financial stress through a series of SDR 
distributions to member nations in need. The 
IMF’s role has broadened to include financial 
oversight of national fiscal and monetary policy 
(Mateos y Lago et al. 2009). 


Definition of a Crisis 

The definition of a crisis is a turning point in a 
sequence of events or a time of instability or 
danger in which impending change is signaled 
(Dictionary.com 2016). As it pertains to financial 
systems, a crisis is defined as loss of control, a 
disequilibrium in financial markets that normal 
control mechanisms cannot manage well. Thus, 
the near meltdown of brokerage houses and 
investment banks during the 2008—2009 period 
qualifies as a crisis because normal control pro- 
cesses were insufficient to restore equilibrium and 
unconventional policies had to be implemented 
(da Silva 2016). 


The 2008-2009 Crisis 

Over-extended mortgage borrowing in the USA 
and risky derivative trading worldwide, in part on 
those same mortgage portfolios, occurred during 
the years preceding the crisis. From 2004 through 
2008 home loans defaulted, and bank portfolios of 
home loans became “toxic.” Excessive loan 
defaults brought declining profits, and some 
banks became technically insolvent. To stem the 
cascade of financial panic that ensued in the USA, 
the government made quick decisions to prevent 
corporate bankruptcies, massive layoffs, and 
decline in the gross domestic product. Banks and 
corporate giants have been deemed “too big to 
fail” because their failure would have brought 
gross disruption of life including social unrest. 
The Bush administration authorized the Fed to 
create trillions of dollars of additional currency 
that was used to prop up companies likes like 
General Motors, American International Group 
Insurance (AIG), and banks like J.P. Morgan 
Chase and Citigroup. The program was called 
the Troubled Asset Relief Program or TARP, and 
trillions of dollars of liquidity, courtesy of the US 
taxpayers who would one day have to repay the 
debt, was pumped into the financial system. 
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Many European banks had invested in these 
same loan portfolios and the same derivatives 
with the result that these banks also verged on 
insolvency. Their sovereign governments came 
to their rescue much the same as the US govern- 
ment had done. Additionally, some European 
nations had become accustomed to borrowing to 
close their deficits on a yearly basis: deficits that 
resulted primarily from growing social service 
demands. Very soon, investors, regulators, and 
sovereign agents themselves were so heavily 
involved in rescues and borrowing to meet deficits 
that they themselves were at risk of default. 
A banking crisis had become a sovereign crisis, 
and global financial default looked imminent. At 
this point, the European Parliament passed legis- 
lation similar to that of Congress in 2010 for 
member EU countries to halt the broad decline 
in national economies and to stem the bank 
panics. As Spain, Portugal, Ireland, and Greece 
teetered toward insolvency in 2012 through 2014, 
the EU committed 1.6 trillion Euros to national 
banks and sovereign governments to keep them 
afloat (European Union Commission 2012). 

As one can imagine, these crises brought 
reflection, recrimination, and revelation on what 
must be done to prevent same from happening 
again. Congress legislated new agencies and pow- 
ers for them and The Fed in the Dodd-Frank Act 
of 2010. The EU member nations were forced by 
the EU and IMF to reform their profligate spend- 
ing in order that they might receive a bailout. 


IMS Problems, Symptoms of Problems, 
and Complicating Factors Problems 


Debt, Deficits, and Declining Growth 

In the normal course of affairs, economies wax 
and wane. GDP growth, markets, unemployment, 
profits, and demands for government services 
come and go. When wages stagnate, loans default 
and banks suffer. Recessions can appear very 
quickly in unstable economies. More often than 
not countries overspend the revenues they earn 
leaving them forced to either reform their expen- 
ditures or restructure their revenues, neither very 
politically popular especially during election 
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years. By 2016, the ratio of many nation’s debt to 
its GDP were over 100% and two (Greece and 
Japan) were over 200% (IMF 2012). Debt ratios in 
South American nations are coupled with political 
intrigue, corruption, high unemployment, and 
inflation, and defaults loom as they struggle to 
remain solvent (IMF 2015) (Fig. 1). 

As of 2016, an oil glut and a decline in con- 
sumer demand represent global growth that has 
stalled. China’s growth rate has been cut in half, 
and the Baltic Dry Shipping Index, a global bench- 
mark of the magnitude of trade, stood at 650 in 
2016 from 1222 in early 2015 (Bloomberg Busi- 
ness 2015). The Conference Board reported that 
US growth, once forecast for 2016 at 3—4%, is now 
likely to be around 2% for 2016 (2016). EU and 
Chinese economies have slowed necessitating cen- 
tral banks to take extreme measures of handing out 
checks in Japan to imposing negative interest rates 
in several EU nations’ banks. 


Banking and Investing 

Despite all the efforts to the contrary, banks are 
still too big to fail, and their volume of derivatives 
trading has not abated since the crisis. 
Interconnected banks who may be partners in a 
derivatives trade can take each other down when 
one bank fails. The domino effect can take the 


whole system down as so many institutions are 
partners on various kinds of trades. Opaque 
accounting by hundreds of global businesses, 
financial institutions, and some superpowers pre- 
vents accurate risk assessment. 

The Dodd-Frank Act of 2010 created several 
administrative entities designed to oversee finan- 
cial institutions and make recommendations. The 
primary office is the Financial Stability Oversight 
Board that assesses risks in the banking system 
and makes recommendation to the biggest banks. 
The law required systemically important financial 
institutions (SIFIs) to increase the capital reserves 
on hand and provide a plan for the orderly wind- 
down of their bank should something happen and 
the bank was forced to declare bankruptcy. These 
plans were called “Living Wills” and were due to 
the FDIC and the Fed by 2014. Unfortunately, of 
the 11 banks who turned in plans, most found their 
plan rejected by the FDIC but not the Fed and the 
ensuing disagreement between the regulators 
resulted in providing the wayward banks 2 more 
years to have another go at it. In 2016, five of these 
newly submitted Living Wills for orderly bank 
resolution were again rejected. At least four of 
these banks were now two-time losers. Thus, as 
of 2016, 8 years have passed since the crisis, the 
banks are still very large in the USA, and they 
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have no credible plan for resolution if a crisis 
erupts. The added problem is the lack of regula- 
tory success in and of itself. 

Europe claims to have done much better with 
its regulatory structure. The EU’s problem is a 
little more complicated because theirs includes 
potential sovereign insolvency not just banking 
insolvency. Among the more important programs 
is the European stability mechanism capitalized at 
500 billion Euros. The European Commission 
claims that the sovereign and banking crises are 
resolved, market confidence is up, and stability 
has returned to the overall region (European Com- 
mission 2014). However, deficits, debts, low 
growth, and geopolitical issues threaten to disrupt 
this stability and, in 2016, an Austrian bank was 
bailed-in by its shareholders and depositors to 
keep it afloat. Apparently all is not well just yet. 


Cybercrime 

Sales of goods and services, investing, and banking 
are now electronic, passed through the Society for 
Worldwide Interbank Financial Transactions 
(SWIFT) in seconds in various currencies. The 
error rate is very low. The system is usually very 
stable. However, cybercrime is an ever-present 
reality and data breaches at some of the world’s 
largest institutions have caused massive disrup- 
tions. Although the financial networks are very 
secure, mega-threats remain. Governments and pri- 
vate sector companies are rushing full-speed ahead 
on ways to combat cybercrime and cyber terrorism. 
A related issue is the high-speed automatic trading, 
one episode of which may have caused the 2010 
“flash crash” in US markets where 1,000 points 
dropped out of the Dow Jones Index in minutes. 
Regulators at the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC) and the Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing Commission (CFTC) have not proven the 
cause and, although high speed-computer auto- 
mated trading was banned by these regulators, 
there are ways to obviate these regulations. 


Symptoms of Problems 


In the global financial system, a symptom evi- 
dences a potential problem when abnormal events 
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and processes are seen. When that which is nor- 
mal does not occur and the atypical becomes an 
everyday occurrence, problems lie in wait. 


Schemes, Scams, Fuzzy Math, and Fraud 

Fifty billion dollars was lost in the Bernie Madoff 
Ponzi scheme, a record for fraud in the USA. 
Former governor of New Jersey, Jon Corzine, 
lost millions of dollars of client money in the MF 
Global scandal. There was the London Interbank 
Offer Rate (LIBOR) mess and the “London 
Whale” affair that shook the markets and eroded 
confidence. A Panamanian law firm, Mossack 
Fonseca, has opened up the shadowy world of 
offshore shell companies set up by various gov- 
ernment leaders and celebrities who hoped to 
avoid paying taxes in their own country. Add to 
this manipulated data regarding the cost of living 
in the USA where food and energy costs are 
removed from the estimated cost of a basket of 
daily goods, hidden government debt, and unem- 
ployment numbers that do not add up. The public 
is presented with an erroneous view of the econ- 
omy. For example, the “debt” reported by the US 
Treasury generally only counts the “on-budget” 
debt but ignores debt in other funds, like the Social 
Security Trust fund. Labor Department statistics 
on weekly first-time jobless numbers are usually 
around 200,000 or so yet, mysteriously, the unem- 
ployment rate is said to be lower. 

If 200,000 people are newly unemployed 
weekly, then approximately 800,000+ are newly 
unemployed each month; therefore, more than 
800,000 jobs would have to have been created 
each month in order for the net unemployment 
numbers to drop. Either the jobless numbers are 
wrong, the jobs created figure is wrong, or some- 
body in the US Labor Department cannot calcu- 
late correctly. Either way the public is 
misinformed. Consider also that the accounting 
system in use by the US government is on the 
cash basis instead of the accrual basis which 
makes the financial picture look rosier than it is 
because future liabilities like social security are 
not counted (U.S. Treasury 2015a). 

Newspapers and financial forums detail bank 
scandals and threats of prosecutions that never 
seem to go to trial but usually result in payment 
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of massive fines. Bank America, Deutsche Bank, 
Credit Agricole, Credit Suisse, Barclays, and 
J.P. Morgan have paid billions of dollars to US 
regulators for fraud or other inappropriate behavior. 
The largest fine against a bank was the 2015 8.9 
billion dollar fine levied on BNP Paribas, a French 
bank for their role in facilitating trade with Iran in 
violation of US sanctions. These fines represent a 
specific fraud problem in the banking sector. 


Quantitative Easing (QE), ZIRP, and NIRP 
Quantitative easing (QE) occurs when nations 
continue to print extra currency months or years 
on end for the purpose of either closing a budget 
gap or to stimulate spending. QE is both a symp- 
tom of a problem and a tool to remove the prob- 
lem. It 1s a symptom because printing extra 
currency signals declining government finances 
or economy or both. Sometimes the tactic works 
to bring the declining economy back to life so it 
serves as a tool as well, but printing currency 
beyond the limits of a well-thought-out strategy 
devalues the currency in circulation which 1s infla- 
tionary. In addition, because consumer and busi- 
ness spending is weak, central banks around the 
world have lowered the rate at which they lend 
money to member banks in their system to zero 
percent or near zero, but this process can promote 
risky behavior because the borrowed money is too 
easy to get and cheap to repay at zero interest. 
Money can be borrowed and invested in deriva- 
tives, possibly for double-digit returns, while the 
public borrows at a rate based off of the prime rate 
which is usually 3—5%. 

The US Fed has vacillated on whether and 
when to raise the rates but declining market data 
has forestalled their decision. The EU Central 
bank has set interest rates on EU accounts in the 
negative meaning that those who save money in 
many of the banks in the European Union will not 
earn interest on their account and instead lose a 
small percentage to keep their money in the bank 
(European Central Bank 2016). Japan has also 
instituted negative rates and Germany’s sovereign 
bond interest rate is negative. Such bonds and 
accounts become merely a parking place for 
money not invested elsewhere but the idea is to 
incent spending and to discourage saving. 
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Bail-Ins 

After the 2008 crisis, nations that were affected 
badly crafted legislation to change the bank reso- 
lution procedure (bankruptcy). Whereas, in the 
USA, the FDIC would normally bail out the 
bank with public money, the Congress, the EU 
Commission, the Fed, FDIC, and the ECB wrote 
new policy to conduct “bail-ins” should a bank 
decline to the point of insolvency. In a bail-in no 
public money is used to bail-out a failing bank 
and, instead, bank stock shareholders, bond- 
holders, and even depositors’ funds would be 
written down (taken) to cover the bank’s losses 
and restore it to solvency (EU Commission 2012; 
FDIC and Bank of England 2012). Bail-ins 
occurred in 2013 in Cypriot and Greek banks, 
and in 2016 a bank in Austria was bailed-in. 
These episodes signal that all is not well in the 
banking sector. 


Gold Manipulation and Alternative Currencies 
Mistrust in the system is also shown by the sales 
of physical gold and silver, the repatriation of 
sovereign gold from the US Federal Reserve 
warehouse, and in the gross manipulation of the 
precious metals market. Many European nations 
are repatriating their gold held in foreign vaults 
including gold held in US vaults either at the 
Federal Reserve or in a private warehouse. Either 
they see a need for the metal in the not-so-distant 
future or they do not trust the vault that holds it. In 
addition Deutsche Bank, the largest private Ger- 
man bank admitted in 2016 that it indeed has 
manipulated the gold market for years and offered 
to give up the names of its coconspirators thus 
fueling the fire of mistrust in metals. Naked 
shorting of gold and gold leases is rampant in 
which a buyer (usually an investment bank) pays 
a fee to lease gold, sells the lease at a higher price, 
and buys it back later at a lower price. Many 
believe this manipulation has kept the price of 
gold lower than it would otherwise be. While a 
few scholars have suggested a return to a gold 
standard, for gold to be used as support for the 
money in supply now, it would have to be valued 
at several thousand dollars an ounce. Such infla- 
tion, while possible, is not likely because it limits 
government’s ability to print currency and reduces 
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the power of the central banks. China may be 
revisiting that old gold standard however as in 
April they set up the new Shanghai gold exchange 
that will draw business away from other 
exchanges and has announced they will peg the 
yuan to gold rather than dollars in a move that may 
threaten upheaval in an already frayed monetary 
system. 


Alternative Currencies 

Bitcoin, that algorithm-based crypto-currency 
much hyped around the world now enjoys the 
competition of many other electronic units of 
account. One is the “euthereum,” based on a new 
software concept like Bitcoin, but also different in 
how it works. While the method of operation is 
outside the scope of this entry, it is important to 
note that creation of this electronic unit may be a 
sign that the currency system is insufficient to 
supply the world with needed units of account. 
In addition, many communities have created their 
own scrip or time-bank currency network to aug- 
ment failing economies. The fact that govern- 
ments have either dipped into private and or 
public pensions to close budget gaps or are 
investing pension money automatically in sover- 
eign bonds is symptomatic of problems 
(US Treasury 2015b; Goldfarb 2011; Cauchon 
2006). 


Growing Regulatory Authority 

Over the last 40 years, governments have created 
large, complex regulatory structures to reign in 
wayward behavior or to solve problems in the 
international monetary system. Since the Bretton 
Woods conference in 1944, the IMF has gradually 
evolved from its supportive monetary role to one 
of direct oversight, policy making, and emergency 
lending power. With 13 different funding mecha- 
nisms linked to policy dictates, theirs is now a 
“carrot-and-stick” approach. If the IMS was 
doing well there would be no need for the over- 
sight the IMF now conducts. Prior to the crisis, the 
USA and Europe, and China rather loosely, regu- 
lated their stock markets and financial sectors. 
Federal agencies kept the system in line. Postcrisis 
the US Treasury, EU national bank regulators, 
and, finally, the EU Commission and Parliament 
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expanded their role by creating new agencies and 
adding power to the FDIC, the Federal Reserve, 
and the FBI with the passage of the USA 
PATRIOT Act and the creation of the Financial 
Crimes Enforcement Network (FINCEN). Plus, in 
April of 2016, the US Fed has held extra meetings 
outside of their regular schedule leading many to 
question why. It is a sign of the times that the 
regulatory network has grown in proportional 
complexity to the institutions it attempts to control 
and that the additional layers of bureaucracy have 
only weakly managed to corral the vagaries of the 
global financial system. 


Complicating Factors 


A complicating factor is an issue or problem that 
is not overtly financial but one that has the power 
to intervene and cause disruption in the financial 
system at any time. 

The world has never seen a period in which 
there was the absence of conflict but, since the 
Second World War, armed violence has increased. 
Besides nation-state conflicts that ended in blood- 
shed, non-state actors — mainly terrorists — pose a 
disruptive threat through violence or cybercrime. 
Geopolitics between superpowers has already 
erupted into a quiet war between national curren- 
cies. Regional conflicts disrupt a country’s ability 
to maintain economic growth and the decline 
impacts financial markets and heightens risk. 
Geopolitics is a risk-on game. Disasters, whether 
natural or man-made, can also disrupt markets and 
economies, increasing financial risk. 

Currency fluctuations, balance of payments 
issues, and exchange rate problems test even the 
best international relationships and weigh on the 
financial system. When inexpensive currencies 
are devalued, that nation’s goods and services 
become cheaper to the detriment of other curren- 
cies. A race to the bottom is a lose-lose for all. Tax 
structures, labor laws, and the national business 
climates all impact and can complicate the IMS 
because business goes where the climate is best. 
Jobs leave high-tax, tight regulatory environments 
like the USA in favor of friendlier shores. Add to 
this the complexity of the system and the low 
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financial literacy rate of society in general. Public 
education, in general, gives only the briefest cov- 
erage of economics, personal, or national finance 
and rarely touches the global system. A sound 
system of finance among the community of 
nations requires a vigilant, well-educated public 
that is lacking now. 


Tools for Crisis Management 


To see the forest through the trees one must step 
back and look at all that happened and all that has 
been done to keep it from happening again. To 
maintain solvency of the international monetary 
system there are numerous tools: new international 
organizations, added tools to existing organizations, 
sovereign national regulators with new tools, 
regional or supranational bodies creating new rules 
all in a framework of global cooperation. These 
bodies surveil and assess risks, suggest policy 
changes, and offer financial assistance to maintain 
the stability of the international monetary system. 


The Bank of International Settlements (BIS) 

The oldest international organization is the Bank 
for International Settlements (BIS) established in 
1930, chartered in Basel, Switzerland, and 
designed to strengthen regulations, supervision, 
and practices of banks and, in turn, enhance finan- 
cial stability. It is the bank of the central banks. To 
accomplish this mission, the BIS has created a 
three-tiered system that includes groups, working 
groups, and task forces. Five main groups are 
focused on collaboration among the central 
banks, maintaining dialogue with other 
supporting organizations, researching monetary 
issues, Serving as agent or trustee on international 
financial operations, and acting as counterparty 
between central banks and their transactions. 
They conduct 3 yearly meetings on markets, pay- 
ments, and exchange rates in which they survey 
the global landscape and discuss risks. Over the 
last several decades, the Basel Committee on 
Banking, composed of the high level financial 
elite of the world, have created what is called the 
Basel Accords, the third and last of which took 
effect in 2012. These agreements are designed to 
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shore up capital reserves in big banks and add 
extra capital to the reserves to counter risk 
(Basel II Accords (2011). 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

The second oldest organization is the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), established during the 
1944 Bretton Woods Conference whose aims are 
to promote international monetary cooperation, 
promote global trade and exchange stability, 
establish a new payment system, and to make 
financial resources available to nations in need. 
To do these things the IMF has set up 13 different 
funding mechanisms varied according to type of 
assistance. Many loans to countries are tax-free 
through 2016, and the IMF also provides technical 
training to governmental officials in several areas 
including tax policy, administration, monetary 
exchange policies, banking and financial system 
supervision and regulation, and, finally, expendi- 
ture management. In short, the IMF has greatly 
expanded its role from generic lender in 1945 to 
overseer, manager, and multilateral lender in 
2016. A review of the organization’s staff, publi- 
cations, and transcripts indicates a management 
capability that has permeated the financial offices 
of 188 nations (IMF 2016). 


G7 and G20 

Two supranational bodies, the G7 and the G20 are 
also influential in enhancing financial stability. 
The G7 is a gathering of the finance ministers 
and central bank heads of 7 nations: Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the United King- 
dom, and the USA that formed during the 1970s 
after the recession and energy crisis. Concern over 
system risk had increased, leading this body to 
begin dialogue on ways to enhance cooperation. 
The G20 is a group of 19 nations and the Euro- 
pean Union that meet yearly with their finance 
ministers and central bank directors. It is a plan- 
ning and policy recommending body that seeks to 
strengthen the global economy and promote insti- 
tutional stability. Together, the G20 represents 
85% of the world’s gross domestic output. In 
2016, the G20 published a white paper regarding 
the challenges to global and financial stability 
posed by geopolitical power shifts indicating 
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recognition of potential problems and the need for 
more effort (Group of Twenty 2016). 


Financial Stability Board 
After the 2008 crisis, one of the global bodies that 
was formed was the Financial Stability Board 
(FSB). Working in tandem with the IMF and the 
BIS, the Board’s mandate was to conduct “early 
warning exercises” to better surveil risks in the 
monetary system and prescribe measures to fore- 
stall any crisis (Financial Stability Board 2010). 
The FSB conducts drills to look for vulnerabil- 
ities. While they accept that crises cannot be pre- 
dicted, they note the fact that the IMF missed early 
signs of impending problems in the run up to the 
2008 crisis (p. 10); and now, looking back, they 
see numerous vulnerabilities in the IMS that pre- 
ceded most of the major financial crises over the 
last two decades. Most of the vulnerabilities were 
on the order of an overextension of credit or asset 
price bubbles as happened during the US mort- 
gage meltdown. The FSB has partnered with the 
IMF to create models of parts of the system. 
Studies have been conducted on economic and 
banking sectors, corporate sector risk, country 
fiscal risks, and asset bubble surveillance. 
Meanwhile the European Commission has cre- 
ated three new bodies to oversee their financial 
system. The three bodies are the EU Banking 
Authority (EBA), the EU Securities and Market 
Authority (ESMA), and the EU Insurance and 
Occupational Pensions Authority (EIOPA). Poli- 
cies and regulations drawn up by these bodies are 
quite similar to those found in the US Dodd-Frank 
legislation: 


e Recovery plans for banks in trouble 

e Resolution plans for failing banks 

e Early intervention powers conclusion 

e “Bridge” banks 

e Resolution authority and bail-ins 

e New funding mechanisms for resolution 


Conclusion 


The 2008—2009 crisis was the most recent but not 
the first and it will not be the last. As the world 
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turned out of the distress, the light went on in 
many government and private offices. All real- 
ized something must be done. We should have 
known a crisis was coming. A few voices in the 
wilderness sounded the alarm but easy money 
took precedence leaving carnage in its wake. 
Our collective response as a society has been to 
regroup, rediscuss, and reformulate yet another 
new round of regulations, policies, and proposals 
lashed to the ramparts of recriminations of our 
collective guilt in allowing this to happen. For all 
the new agencies, bureaus, and boards, banks are 
still too big, still too risky, sovereigns are over- 
indebted and under-funded, and many say asset 
bubbles have again formed. Financial elites 
agree that central bank monetary policy has 
done all it can do to restore global growth and 
employment, but the agreement on what to do to 
maintain system stability while increasing 
growth ends there (da Silva 2016). The debate 
revolves around whether secular reform, changes 
in fiscal policy, negative interest rates, or some 
other concerted action is needed to produce 
growth because the government cannot be the 
only player in this game. On these ideas there is 
no broad agreement. 

Whether the new bodies, meetings, and con- 
ventions of specialists and their new sophisticated 
risk assessment exercises adequately surveil the 
environment before the next crisis hits is an unan- 
swerable question. Through all of the plans and 
laws and rules now in place, one proposal is 
absent from the mix: let a big bank fail and let 
the failure serve as notice to all of what can hap- 
pen. Except for certain fringe elements, this idea is 
not discussed as a tool to manage financial crisis. 
Also throughout the literature there is the sense 
that global powers believe they can control the 
IMS in its entirety through the various mecha- 
nisms created. There is a feeling of omnipotence, 
yet, throughout various plans in several places, 
exculpatory language seems to say, “Gee we’re 
sorry. We didn’t see it coming.” This mea culpa 
rings somewhat hollow in that legions of regula- 
tions since 2008 have not materially altered sys- 
temic risk. This begs the question of why? Why 
after 8 years and a plethora of effort are we still 
trying to figure out why things are not better? 
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Introduction 


Despite (or maybe precisely because of) its appar- 
ent vagueness, the concept of governance has 
become one of the most influential intellectual leit- 
motifs in contemporary political science. Expanded 
in scale and scope within the field of International 
Relations (IR), the notion of global governance 
appears to be even less specific, more intricate, 
and hence even harder to pinpoint. To no surprise 
then, ever since its introduction in the 1990s, both 
proponents and opponents have criticized the con- 
cept for its inherent ambiguity and loose definition 
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(Finkelstein 1995; Latham 1999; Murphy 2000). 
More surprising though is the fact that the concept 
nevertheless triumphed in reorienting the discipline 
as global governance today serves as a major point 
of reference for both scholars and practitioners of 
world politics (Barnett and Sikkink 2008). As such, 
global governance carries a world of diverging 
meanings and normative commitments when 
being invoked. Against this background, this chap- 
ter provides a brief definition of global governance 
in the remainder of this introduction before 
sketching both the disciplinary and the real-world 
contexts against which the concept and the practice 
of global governance emerged. Based on this two- 
fold account which situates the concept in the field 
of IR, current debates and future directions for 
research will be discussed before the chapter con- 
cludes that despite its conceptual ambiguity, 
scholars should hold on to the concept and collec- 
tively continue to push toward realizing its full 
analytical value (Weiss and Wilkinson 201 4a). 

In the literature, we find an abundance of at first 
sight seemingly similar definitions of global gover- 
nance. However, upon closer inspection, these def- 
initions quite often feature slightly different foci and 
themes. Adapted from the 1995 Report of the Com- 
mission on Global Governance, for example, gov- 
emance is broadly framed as “the sum of the many 
ways individuals and institutions, public and pri- 
vate, manage their common affairs.” More specifi- 
cally, it is further defined as “a continuing process 
through which conflicting or diverse interests may 
be accommodated and co-operative action may be 
taken” which “includes formal institutions and 
regimes empowered to enforce compliance, as 
well as informal arrangements that people and insti- 
tutions either have agreed to or perceive to be in 
their interest” (Commission on Global Governance 
1995, 2). Karns and Mingst (2010, 4) in particular 
focus on the global nature of the concept and think 
of it as “the multi-level collection of governance- 
related activities, rules, and mechanisms, formal and 
informal, public and private, existing in the world 
today.” Advancing a functionalist, almost evolu- 
tionary logic, Held and McGrew (2002, 9) see in 
global governance the “evolving system of (formal 
and informal) political coordination — across multi- 
ple levels from the local to the global — among 
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public authorities (states and IGOs) and private 
agencies seeking to realize common purposes or 
resolve collective problems.” In this vein, global 
governance synonymously describes the process 
of international organization as well as single orga- 
nizations within this process. Finally, Weiss and 
Wilkinson (2014b, 9), emphasizing the analytical 
dimension of global governance, think of it as a 
concept which helps scholars to “capture more 
fully the totality of ways in which life on the planet 
is ordered” as it encourages us to “ask questions not 
only about who and what were involved in 
governing the world but also about how any partic- 
ular form of organization came about and the results 
of its particular mechanisms of control.” 

Considering the overlap between these defini- 
tions, we can distill five widely shared assump- 
tions and commitments which, taken together, 
distinguish global governance from other 
approaches. Being both political and analytical 
in nature, these assumptions and commitments 
entail (1) the notion that “order” and governance 
on the global scale are dynamic and are likely to 
change over time and (2) the perception that 
recent changes are driven by new governance 
problems which are potentially global in nature 
and hence demand global solutions, translating 
into (3) the analytical need to consider other actors 
beyond the state engaged in the provisions of such 
solutions motivated by (4) the empirical realiza- 
tion that current provisions of “order” and gover- 
nance on the global scale have become decoupled 
from formal-legal authority and ruling through 
coercive force as well as (5) the normative impe- 
tus to contribute to and direct future change. None 
of these assumptions and commitments are exclu- 
sively (or necessarily for the first time) advanced 
within the notion of global governance. Taken 
together, however, they define global governance 
as an approach to studying and doing world poli- 
tics in which both practitioners and scholars per- 
ceive the current state of world order as diffuse, 
polyarchic, and multilayered. As will be shown in 
the next section, this approach, whose intellectual 
origins can be dated back to the early 1990s, 
soon gained momentum in and beyond IR and 
quickly became an important contender within 
the discipline. 


Global Governance 


Global Governance and its Disciplinary 
Contexts of Emergence 


Governance and order on a global scale in general 
as well as the role and influence of international 
organizations in particular have always played an 
important role in IR thinking. Against the back- 
ground of accelerated globalization and ground- 
shaking events surrounding the end of the Cold 
War, however, interest in these topoi gained new 
momentum in the early 1990s. “Officially intro- 
duced” to the field with the publication of James 
Rosenau and Ernst-Otto Czempiel’s edited vol- 
ume on Governance Without Government 
(Rosenau and Czempiel 1992), this new approach 
soon received its name and intellectual home in 
the quarterly journal of Global Governance 
(Coate and Murphy 1995). Infused into a disci- 
pline suffering from and struggling with its self- 
made straightjackets of state-centrism, paradigm 
wars, and rationalism, global governance, despite 
its vagueness, quickly gained space and soon 
established a new disciplinary narrative to be 
reckoned with (Barnett and Sikkink 2008). It did 
so by (1) “annexing” the English School and 
regime theory with their foci on intergovernmen- 
tal organizations and international law as well as 
the study of transnational actors, (2) challenging 
the assumingly nonnormative commitments of 
mainstream IR toward rigorous analytical theoriz- 
ing, and (3) connecting to (social) constructivism 
which, taken together, opened the discipline to 
alternative knowledge claims in both methodo- 
logical and substantial terms. 

First, in terms of intellectual predecessors, the 
English School, regime theory, and the study of 
transnational actors stand out in particular. 
Vis-a-vis each of these, global governance pre- 
sented itself as the more encompassing, more 
holistic approach. In multiple supersessions, 
global governance intellectually connected to all 
three strands yet at the same time reframed them 
and monopolized their assumptions in unique 
ways. For those who already studied intergovern- 
mental organizations, international law, and trans- 
national actors, global governance offered a new 
perspective to relate to and restate the relevance of 
their studies. For those who argued against such 
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considerations, global governance appeared to be 
a much larger contender than previous approaches 
simply because real-world developments made a 
stronger case for these topics than ever before (see 
below). Ultimately, instead of embracing and 
explicating intellectual proximity and thematic 
resemblance with established research traditions 
in order to specify the approach, early global 
governance scholars emphasized the novelty of 
their perspective. In intellectual history terms, it 
can thus be argued that much of the attractiveness 
that allowed global governance to climb from the 
“ranks of the unknown to one of the central 
orienting themes in the practice and study of inter- 
national affairs” with “its near-celebrity status” 
today originated in finding the sweet spot between 
drawing on and at the same time differentiating 
itself from other established approaches in IR 
(Barnett and Duvall 2005, 1). 

Second, just as its flagship publication Interna- 
tional Organizations, the field of IR as a whole 
heavily shifted toward analytical theorizing during 
the 1980s. As a consequence of this shift, explicit 
normative commitments to global policies became 
something IR scholars frowned upon. Such a heavy 
reliance on a particular philosophy of science, how- 
ever, evoked criticism and opened new windows of 
opportunities. As Sinclair (2012, 16) critically put 
it, IR as an intellectual enterprise “increasingly drew 
back from matters of international policy and 
instead became a vehicle for the development of 
rigorous academic theorizing” against which global 
governance emphasized the political and hence nor- 
mative nature of its topics. As such, while main- 
stream IR became skeptical of any sort of value 
commitment, global governance proponents were 
not shy to discuss the possibility of a “better world” 
and turned their normative commitments into one of 
the defining assets of their new approach. Conse- 
quentially, important questions such as “what forms 
of organization and governance should prevail, how 
scarce resources should be allocated, and what kind 
of policy ought to be put in place” were raised, 
discussed, and answered within a global gover- 
nance framework not afraid of such debates and 
normative commitments which only further added 
to the attractiveness of the new intellectual con- 
tender (Weiss and Wilkinson 20 14a). 
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Third and connecting to the rise of (social) 
constructivism as another new paradigm in IR, 
such normative commitments translated into 
broader critiques of mainstream IR, its philosophy 
of science, its methods, and its study themes. 
However, whereas constructivists advanced their 
arguments from a theoretically inspired perspec- 
tive and explicitly included methodological and 
epistemological critiques in their writings, global 
governance scholars for the most part were 
concerned with real-world changes and their sub- 
stantial implications for world order. In other 
words, global governance became more of an 
empirically driven exercise and, other than con- 
structivism, remained more or less noncommitted 
to epistemological or methodological debates and 
claims (Ba and Hoffmann 2005). Taken together, 
constructivism and global governance, almost in 
an implicit division of labor, collectively opened 
the discipline to alternative knowledge claims in 
both methodological and substantial terms and 
thereby created a much-needed intellectual space 
to engage with and make sense of real-world 
developments occurring parallel to these disci- 
plinary dynamics. 


Global Governance and its Current 
Manifestations 


Being a concept “born from a marriage between 
academic theory and practical policy” (Weiss and 
Wilkinson 2014c, 208), the emergence of global 
governance was equally driven by disciplinary 
dynamics as well as real-world developments. 
More precisely, the intellectual notion of chal- 
lenging conventional ways of studying global 
issues was strongly motivated by the political 
notion that traditional arrangements of solving 
global issues were failing. Under the immediate 
influence of the Cold War ending, scholars of 
world politics in the early 1990s in this sense 
were equally influenced by optimism and high 
hopes as well as anxiety, disgruntlement, and dis- 
satisfaction with the new world order proclaimed 
by contemporaries. Living in “a time when 
hegemons are declining, when boundaries (and 
the walls that seal them) are disappearing, when 
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squares of the worlds cities are crowded with 
citizens challenging authorities” (Rosenau 1992, 
1), both practitioners and academics alike felt that 
their time marked a turning point in history. 
Described by some as the end of history 
(Fukuyama 1992), Coate and Murphy (1995, 1) 
wrote in their first editors’ note of Global Gover- 
nance that it was a time of “great hope and great 
hopelessness, a time when ideological fault lines 
have disappeared, while the global rifts of wealth 
and power have widened.” In the same year, the 
already mentioned Report of the Global Commis- 
sion was all grist to the mill of global governance 
proponents. Proclaiming a “new world” and 
assessing that there was no alternative to global 
governance, the singularity and novelty of the 
time as well as the opportunities that supposedly 
followed from this became a new mantra for those 
engaged with and interested in world politics. 
The end of the Cold War and the Global Com- 
mission report, however, were not the only points 
of reference that bestowed global governance 
advocates with a collective identity and new 
themes. In a sense, both only reflected the larger, 
more foundational development of increased 
globalization that affected (and continues to 
affect) our human condition and the nature of 
our time. It was strongly perceived around the 
mid-1990s that all spheres of life — culture, com- 
munication, and travel, production and markets, 
money and finance, and ecology and health — had 
accelerated to the extent that scholars and politi- 
cians were exposed to global dynamics unlike 
before. Living in such a globalized world was 
referred to as living in a “world of increased com- 
plexity” in which previous ordering principles (e.g., 
the state and intergovernmental organizations) were 
deemed to have failed as “domestic problems” 
became “global problems.” Transnational crime 
and terrorism; trafficking of people, weapons, and 
drugs; global warming; financial (in)stability; and 
global trade, it was concluded, were universal in 
their scope and diminished state capacities to main- 
tain the integrity and welfare of their citizens. Con- 
sequentially, practitioners and academics alike felt 
helpless to grasp, let alone govern, these issues and 
saw in global governance at least a potential answer 
when traditional government approaches failed. 
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Ultimately, the enthusiasm as well as the despera- 
tion the historical context brought with it strongly 
pushed the practice and the study of world politics 
toward embracing global governance as a new con- 
cept despite its ambiguity. As Latham (1999, 24) 
put it, a notion deliberately “open and diffuse, if not 
a little non-committal,” appealed to contemporaries 
since these were “attractive qualities in an era of 
ambiguity, uncertainty, and flux.” 

Quickly gaining momentum, global gover- 
nance soon became a self-fulfilling prophecy for 
both the practice and the study of world politics. 
Throughout the 1990s, with national and interna- 
tional politics increasingly merging, we saw both 
regional arrangements beyond the state fostering 
as well as stronger commitment to the UN on a 
global scale. State actors felt that almost all 
aspects of their decision-making was influenced 
by complex interdependence and hence advanced 
the notion that all policies were foreign policies. 
Globally, with various degrees of institutionaliza- 
tion and authority diffusing between different 
actors, intergovernmental organizations overall 
developed more autonomy and hence became 
more influential in world politics (Karns and 
Mingst 2010). In addition and probably even 
more important for global governance, non-state 
actors became more and more involved in private 
authority and transnational governance. Whether 
through NGO monitoring and shaming or multina- 
tional enterprises developing their own standards, 
these actors began to contribute to and shape global 
debates unlike ever before (Held and Hale 2011). 
These trends — the internationalization of domestic 
politics and the ensuing proliferation of multilater- 
alism, intergovernmentalism, and transnational 
governance — were further reinforced as almost all 
actors and institutions involved in global gover- 
nance embraced a “partnering norm” of collective 
problem-solving. As such, states, IOs, NGOs, and 
enterprises not only became engaged in global 
governance individually. They also collectively 
created a plethora of multi-stakeholder initiatives 
which only further increased the diffusion of 
authority, the informalization of governance, and 
the integration of non-state actors. 

Where do these developments leave us today? 
What are the major characteristics of the current 
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manifestation of global governance? The most 
remarking aspect probably is the immense, almost 
infinite complexity that follows from a multilay- 
ered, multi-actor, polycentric, and diffused global 
order. We have to start any account of global 
governance with the state and emphasize that 
even in the twenty-first century, they remain key 
actors with their sovereignty qualified but not 
compromised. Next we need to add the layer of 
intergovernmentalism and consider both regional 
and global IOs. As such, global governance 
scholars put a particular emphasis on the UN 
system (Weiss et al. 2010) and on the importance 
of regional arrangements (Herz 2014). On both 
the regional and the global levels, however, we see 
organizations formerly defined by their intergov- 
ernmental nature increasingly relying on non-state 
actors as they embrace and sponsor initiatives 
such as the UN Global Compact; the Extractive 
Industry Transparency Initiative; the Global Fund 
to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria; and the 
World Commission on Dams, to name only a few 
from a seemingly endless list. In these networks 
and multi-stakeholder partnerships, we also find 
local, substate agencies independently engaged as 
well as a certain reliance on specialized epistemic 
communities and their experts, completing a com- 
plex picture of overarching authorities. This pleth- 
ora of different “global governors” with diverse 
resources, interests, and constituencies is engaged 
in different governance activities from advocating 
and creating to implementing and enforcing 
norms and policies which ultimately, to no big 
surprise, create diffused and unclear responsibili- 
ties as well as issues of accountability (see below). 
Configurations and arrangements vary from issue 
to issue, implying that we have an almost endless 
arrangement of different and overlapping gover- 
nance systems constituting an overall messy, if not 
chaotic, architecture of global governance. In 
other words, global governance today is charac- 
terized by complex interplays of cooperation, 
coordination, competition, and contestation 
between global, regional, national, subnational, 
and non-state actors. To no surprise, as will be 
elaborated in the next section, this global patch- 
work of arrangements remains disputed both aca- 
demically and politically. 
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Current Debates and Future Research 


Against the background of the outlined disciplin- 
ary and real-world dynamics, two major debates 
along the lines of how much global governance 
and what kind of global governance we want 
today stand out. Each debate involves a multitude 
of scholars and diverse perspectives which can 
only be aggregated here to the point where indi- 
vidual contributions do not receive the credit they 
should receive. With this said, in the first debate, 
scholars and practitioners alike discuss the overall 
quality, scale, and depth of the current global 
governance system. Given the explicit normative 
impetus of many global governance proponents, it 
comes as no surprise that assessments differ. 
These range from affirmative approaches empha- 
sizing the advantages of current global gover- 
nance over state-centered governance as we 
experienced it in prior times. Not only are global 
issues more efficiently tackled, the increased inte- 
gration of a broad range of different stakeholders 
also, accordingly to this position, adds to the 
overall legitimacy of the current order (Ruggie 
2004). Others, often informed by Marxist or His- 
torical Materialist thinking, challenge the under- 
lying functionalist logic of global governance, 
disapprovingly discuss it as a consequence of 
neoliberalism, critically assess singular initiatives 
and partnerships, and ultimately reject its legiti- 
macy. Particularly the integration of private 
actors, so the argument continues, does not offer 
solutions but is rather part of the problem (Cox 
1997; Murphy 2000). 

Between these two positions, we see middle- 
ground approaches concerned with honing our 
conceptual tools and theories to better understand 
and assess global governance. Important dimen- 
sions in this are efficiency and legitimacy of gov- 
ernance. Consensus begins to emerge along the 
lines that considerations of “getting the job done” 
need to be related to issues of accountability and 
representation. Simply put, allowing everyone to 
speak does not imply that everyone is equally well 
heard as different actors, both state and non-state, 
command different resources and capabilities. 
Given that this allows them to influence global 
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governance processes to larger extents, it raises 
legitimacy concerns about the overall quality of 
global governance. In addition, since many global 
governors lack any form of democratic account- 
ability and represent specific constituencies (1.e., 
shareholders, not stakeholders), it has been 
argued that global governance needs to be 
grounded in better frameworks that directly con- 
nect the ruled with the rulers by allowing the 
former to choose and potentially replace the latter. 
Whether such democratic notions are possible on 
a global scale and whether this will ultimately 
improve the quality of global governance remain 
to be seen. For the time being, these issues are at 
least debated while so far “we have failed as 
agents of change; that is, as purveyors of opinion 
and proposals about a better and fairer world 
order” as global injustices, inequalities, and vio- 
lence remain real for most people on this planet 
despite different commitments (and hopes) 
expressed in global governance (Weiss and Wil- 
kinson 2014a, 19). 

The second major debate revolves around the 
contested conceptual status of global governance. 
Being advanced at the same time as a policy 
notion with its origins in the practitioner’s dis- 
course, an empirical condition of a changed 
“world out there,” and an analytical tool to study 
and assess this change, global governance from its 
very inception semantically entailed and con- 
tinues to entail today a wide range of diverging 
meanings. In other words, global governance 
denominates the activities of actors engaged in 
world politics, is intellectually condensed into a 
paradigmatic description thereof, and provides the 
conceptual tools and the ontology to scientifically 
grasp and study them. Just as with /nternational 
Relations, the use of capital letters to distinguish a 
field engaged in intellectual reflection from the 
real-world substance it is interested in could 
already help clarify whether we refer to the object 
of study (i.e., global governance) or the collective 
academic enterprise (i.e., Global Governance). 
With this distinction not made yet as well as 
skeptical voices still questioning its ability to 
explain anything, global governance does not 
constitute a full-fledged research tradition (yet). 
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Rather, it appears to be in a “theoretical interreg- 
num” (Pegram and Acuto 2015) and constitutes, 
at best, a “theory [still] in the making” (Dingwerth 
and Pattberg 2006, 189). It is in particular the 
conflation of political commitments, empirical 
descriptions, and theoretical explanations which 
makes the notion attractive but also sustains much 
of the confusion surrounding it. In other words, 
global governance today is both the question and 
the answer to “what makes the world hang 
together,” and further discussion is needed to 
fully realize its analytical value (Ruggie 1998). 
In addition to conceptual conflation, further 
adding to the confusion surrounding global gov- 
ernance is the fact that its position in relation to the 
field of IR has never been quite decided. Framed 
by some as unwarranted distraction and hence 
unworthy of engaging with at all, others hail 
(ed) global governance as a potential savior 
which will not only reinvent but ultimately super- 
sede the discipline (Ba and Hoffmann 2005). 
Advocates for disciplinary reinvention emphasize 
global governance’s potential to foster interdisci- 
plinary exchange and overcome IR’s reluctance to 
embrace normativity. Such an intellectual transi- 
tion, many argue, needs to be accompanied by 
institutional transition as well. The introduction of 
Global Governance in 1995 as a “quarterly 
[intended] to return to the global problem-solving 
origins of the leading journal in the field, which 
seemed to have lost its way” (Weiss and Wilkinson 
2014c, 208), in fact already marked an early step in 
this direction. Today, with IR fragmenting into 
different subfields and special interest areas, we 
see a proliferation of explicitly dedicated research 
centers, conferences, and workshops on global 
governance as well as specialized degree programs 
emerging. Again, it remains to be seen whether this 
improves the quality of the research agenda. Ulti- 
mately, what is already at stake, though, are the 
foundational narratives as well as the future of the 
discipline of IR, and the prominence of global 
governance in one way or another will change 
both the substantial the institutional faces of our 
academic enterprise (Barnett and Sikkink 2008). 
Whether one hails these changes or condemns 
them, at least four conceptual challenges remain 
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unresolved in current global governance thinking. 
First, it remains to be seen whether global gover- 
nance can shed its functional bias and move 
beyond its “managerial vision” currently applied 
to global issues. Often framed as an “unavoidable 
consequence of globalization,” global governance 
advocates in this context the need to develop 
better justifications for studying (and promoting) 
change (Sinclair 2012, 5). Second, global gover- 
nance research has to embrace a historical dimen- 
sion and realize that its subject existed long before 
it was captured in academic terminology. Study- 
ing previous forms and manifestations of global 
governance will provide scholars with a better 
grasp on how a particular order of governance 
came to be in the first place (and ceased at a later 
stage) as well as an overall better understanding of 
the core theme of change (Murphy 2014). Third, 
given its passive focus on structures, global gov- 
ernance research in the future needs to emphasize 
and theorize the notion of agency. While global 
governance is all about “how the world is 
governed” (Weiss and Wilkinson 2014a, 25), we 
need to know more about the governors involved 
(Avant et al. 2010). Fourth and finally, processes 
of governance will remain contested, and these 
contestations will be resolved through exercises 
of power which is why global governance has to 
develop better conceptualizations of power as a 
relational disposition beyond legal-formal author- 
ity (Lake 2010; Barnett and Duvall 2005). 


Conclusion 


How and whether these challenges will be tack- 
led will determine future directions of global 
governance research. For the time being one 
can conclude that despite all the ambiguity and 
debates surrounding the concept, it simply has 
become “too important [and too influential] to 
just let go” (Dingwerth and Pattberg 2006, 198). 
Considering the impeding and sterile paradigm 
wars IR was engaged in during the 1990s as well 
as its inherent state-centrism, global governance 
significantly advanced the field and created space 
for new themes and approaches. In this sense, the 
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debates surrounding global governance can be 
perceived as indicators of the liveliness and rel- 
evance of the notion. Put simply, there appears to 
be something to global governance that keeps us 
engaged with it. While oftentimes disappointing 
and frustratingly confusing, intellectual progress 
of the global governance research agenda over- 
all, at least for the time being, should thus not be 
measured in terms of coming up with the right 
answers but rather in terms of raising the right 
questions. As Weiss and Wilkinson (2014c, 207) 
remind us, whatever shortcomings current global 
governance thinking might feature, it still repre- 
sents a shorthand “useful for describing growing 
complexity in the way the world is organized and 
authority is exercised.” Accepting the confusion 
inherent in any exercise as complex as studying 
world order while still committing to further 
realizing its analytical value collectively is on 
us aS we owe it to the intellectual ingenuity 
expressed by the many great minds involved in 
more than 20 years of global governance 
research. 
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Introduction 


Governance is a highly contextual term. It can be 
used in different ways in public policy and public 
administration, organizational theory, interna- 
tional relations, models of corporate governance, 
and approaches to “good governance.” As this 
chapter is addressing global and national gover- 
nance, governance is approached in a more open- 
ended context. Global and national governance 
are encompassing categories; the first refers to 
the world, the second to what is widely under- 
stood as the principal unit of contemporary polit- 
ical order throughout the world: the state. The 
systems of political and economic power which 
shape fundamental dimensions of our world are 
not fixed, but changing, with significant transi- 
tions underway. Moreover, these systems are in 
close feedback loops with local and global eco- 
logical dynamics; as trajectories of governance 
have affected ecological balances, climate 
change will have deep, unpredictable impacts 
on collective human life, presenting profound 
challenges for governance. Questions of how 
the world was and is governed (in its more local 
or more global dimensions) and how it can or 
should be governed are journeys of exploration. 
This chapter contributes by looking at some of 
the themes that emerge in discussions of global 
and national governance, and calls into view a 
dimension that can be overlooked, but has some- 
thing to say to both. 
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Global and national governance are in dynamic 
interaction, empirically and conceptually. This 
chapter first considers governance in general 
terms and then discusses global and then national 
governance. The discussion concerns empirical 
states of affairs, but since what we see is pro- 
foundly shaped by how we look, it is significantly 
conceptual. At points throughout the discussion, 
the chapter considers “local,” societal sources of 
governance. Societal sources of order are impor- 
tant for all populations; for a substantial propor- 
tion of the world’s population, however, they are 
the primary source of governance and thus funda- 
mentally significant. Societal or “local” gover- 
nance could be understood to be included in 
both national and global governance. In important 
ways, it is. In the places where people speak for 
national or global governance, however, it is 
rarely recognized, or part of the conversation 
(Muehlebach). 


Governance 


Governance could be understood as the ways we 
organize ourselves to live together or to undertake 
certain kinds of ongoing activity. This involves 
questions of the systemic, collective exercise of 
power, but power in its various faces. That is, 
governance concerns not simply power as com- 
mand or coercion but also the power to attract, 
persuade, and hold together, to resist and with- 
draw, to shape habits and values, and to make 
meaning and interpret it. In this understanding, 
power is dynamic, moving throughout a system 
of relations and interactions, and not only held by 
some over others. While power certainly operates 
as command, over time most governance systems 
involve processes of resistance, exchange, and 
negotiation. Governance is not, then, simply the 
assertion of rules or norms, but those processes by 
which norms and institutions are produced and 
authority and legitimacy established. Governance 
thus concerns systems and practices of power by 
which different kinds of collectivities seek to 
order interactions and to shape and respond to 
their environment (or some part of it) over time. 
Questions of accountability and legitimacy are 
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central to this activity. Much writing on gover- 
nance focuses on the governing agent, or the 
regulatory system. While this focus often makes 
sense in practical terms, governance fundamen- 
tally concerns the quality, character, and system of 
relations circulating among governing and 
governed or across the collectivity. 

The collectivities referred to could be families, 
kin networks, towns, institutions, enterprises, 
societies, states, and so forth. These are clearly 
not separate entities but interweaving and often 
contending systems whose organization may be 
dense or loose, tightly defined, or open-ended. 
Governance also includes the messy, often inco- 
herent processes by which interdependent, over- 
lapping, or autonomous bodies manage their 
relations and undertake tasks, forming larger net- 
works or more complex hierarchies — that is, how 
different kinds of collectivities “hang together” 
(Weiss and Wilkinson 2014). 

Governance is an inclusive term. It can include 
“government.” Definitions of governance given 
by both the Commission on Global Governance 
and The Council of Rome explicitly include gov- 
ernment. But governance can also be distin- 
guished from government by virtue of its very 
generality. Government is the key activity of a 
state and identified with a centralized body of 
institutions which has a monopoly over aspects 
of making, monitoring, and enforcing a dense 
complex of rules, regulations, and norms covering 
a specified range of activities across the territory 
of a state. Governance recognizes a wider, poten- 
tially less hierarchical and more fluid range of 
ways by which rules can be generated, activity 
oriented, and societies steered (Rosenau 1995). 

This tension between governance and govern- 
ment points to themes recurrent in discussions of 
national and global governance. One concerns 
“top-down” and “bottom-up” orientations, with 
government being classed as more top down and 
hierarchical. While governance can be associated 
with either, it can enable recognition of bottom up, 
or relatively horizontal, forms of social and polit- 
ical ordering, as well as of more fluid processes of 
decision-making. The other, related theme con- 
cerns questions of accountability, the legitimacy 
of authority, and the nature of appropriate 
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participation and communication. All forms of 
governance, top down, bottom up, or horizontal, 
raise these questions. In the contemporary world, 
however, it is the governments of states that have 
been principally charged with accountability to 
and for their populations. Many governments 
clearly do not or cannot fulfil these responsibili- 
ties. At the same time, in practice, there can be 
many forms of accountability and participation at 
work in the ways communities live and organiza- 
tions operate, some fundamental to people’s life 
chances. Nevertheless, democracy, popular sover- 
eignty, and political accountability have been fun- 
damentally conceptualized within the state and in 
institutional terms rest finally with government. 
Questions of global and transnational governance, 
then, automatically raise issues of how account- 
ability and participation (“citizenship”) might be 
understood and exercised beyond traditional con- 
ceptualizations of the state. 

In international political and legal terms, 
the state is a fundamental building block of con- 
temporary world order and, in principle at least, 
the primary context within which societies can 
seek a range of political goods, including account- 
ability, participation, justice, security, and self- 
determination. It is not only a matter of realpolitik 
then that states and models of how they in princi- 
ple operate — top down, centralized, with coercive 
capacity, but a key point of accountability nation- 
ally and internationally — remain a significant 
point of reference for much thinking about not 
only national but global governance. Demand 
for global governance is significantly driven by 
realization of the limitations of state power, capac- 
ities, and accountability, but many conceptions of 
global governance remain in one way or another 
dependent on traditional models of statehood. The 
United Nations is central to much discussion of 
global governance, but is an organization of 
states, as are a range of key centers of power in 
global decision-making. Nevertheless, categories 
of global and national governance open more 
searching lines of enquiry about the sources and 
interplay of social, political, and economic sys- 
tems of collective power. 

Concepts of governance, for example, enable 
attention to forms of order that underpin the life of 
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communities in many parts of the world but that 
are scarcely taken into account by prevailing 
models of the state. In much of the global South, 
fundamental elements of governance are societal 
or “local.” In sub-Saharan Africa, for example, the 
great majority of peace, security, and justice 
functions — functions usually identified as critical 
responsibilities of state institutions — are provided 
by societal bodies, including customary networks 
and authorities. While often “local,” face-to-face 
networks, these patterns of authority may simul- 
taneously stretch across the country and be part of 
transnational systems of relations. “Global” and 
“national” are often thought of as levels in a 
vertical hierarchy. This can be misleading, how- 
ever. The “global” is saturated with the “national” 
and vice versa; issues arising within a state 
(epidemic disease, civil war, nuclear weapons, 
financial collapse etc., as well as the management 
of or resistance to these things) can, and often do, 
have global significance and vice versa. This point 
extends to the “local.” The local can be small 
scale, geographically contained, or parochial; it 
can also be where communities interact with far- 
reaching networks of communication, trade, crim- 
inality, security, and migration, where people 
struggle with dilemmas of war and peace, terror- 
ism, climate change, or epidemic disease and 
where creative responses to existential challenges 
can emerge. Understanding “how things hang 
together” needs to take these dimensions of gov- 
ernance into account, not least because they con- 
cern a significant proportion of the global 
population. The significance of societal sources 
of governance also raises questions of participa- 
tion and accountability “within” these systems but 
also on the part of global and national institutions 
to the communities involved. To what extent are 
the more officially “global” level of global gover- 
nance and the “national” level of national govern- 
ment accountable to, and in exchange with, 
communities of the global South? 


Global Governance 


Debate about global governance is inevitably sig- 
nificantly conceptual. There is no plainly 
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established set of objects and processes to which 
“global governance” refers. What then might the 
term enable us to do conceptually, politically, or 
ethically? Indeed, when it is not a discussion of 
the management of particular transnational issues, 
from climate change to nuclear weapons to over- 
viewing international postal services, much dis- 
cussion about global governance is debate about 
what the term means or should mean (Whitman 
2009). Debate does not mean that the term has no 
value, however. Rather, it reflects the challenges 
of conceptualizing the changing ways we live 
together in the broader ecology of the world, the 
new demands imposed by change, and how to 
work with the need to shape these patterns of 
interaction less destructively and dangerously. 
Foci of debate include whether global gover- 
nance refers primarily to institutions and pro- 
cesses that already exist (but need reform) or 
whether it requires something radically new that 
needs to be created. If it already exists, does it 
consist of the dense network of sometimes 
conflicting, sometimes collaborating multilateral, 
state and civil society institutions, norms, and 
processes which already significantly shape trans- 
national interactions (known as complex multilat- 
eralism)? Is it centralized around key international 
organizations, notably the United Nations? Or 
does global governance rest rather with the bal- 
ance of economic and political power which, 
while shifting, is still seen as resting largely with 
major states and corporations of the global North, 
the transnational institutions they dominate, and 
what is sometimes identified as Anglo-Saxon 
modes of capitalism? Given entrenched patterns 
of economic and political power is the emergence 
of a more genuinely collaborative system con- 
ceivable? Or is global governance a truly all- 
inclusive category which refers to all those multi- 
ple forms of governance which have relevance 
across borders, without being limited to the 
“global level”? If global governance needs to be 
created, is it understood as a nonhierarchical web 
or a centralized coordinating body — perhaps a 
radically reformed UN operating as an authorita- 
tive, autonomous assembly of democratic peoples 
(Held 1995)? Should state (interstate) or non-state 
actors be the leading figures? In either case, what 
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forms of accountability would bind its operations, 
and under what political conditions and how 
might it be brought about? 

Contemporary ideas of global governance 
emerged on the back of a growing awareness of 
societies’ complex vulnerabilities to intensifying 
globalization. Changing patterns of global inter- 
action have long-shaped history. Globalization 
has enabled many of the benefits of people’s col- 
lective lives, including material and cultural 
enrichment and scientific and technological 
advances. The benefits and costs of these dynam- 
ics, however, are distributed in deeply unequal 
ways. The impacts of globalization are substan- 
tially shaped by dominant systems of economic 
and political interaction; in this context, globali- 
zation has led to intensifying global inequality, 
entrenched patterns of violence, and major irreg- 
ular population movements, among other prob- 
lems. It has resulted in changes to the world’s 
climate that have pushed the global ecology 
deep into uncharted territory. While unevenly dis- 
tributed, these impacts are extensive and growing. 
Such effects are not inherent to globalization. 
Through increasing velocity and synergies, glob- 
alization has entered a potent new phase of both 
constructive and destructive potentials, but its 
impacts are largely shaped by global political 
and economic patterns of interaction (Whitman 
2009). The recognition that collective problems 
are intensifying and require collaborative solu- 
tions is a strong impetus driving interest in global 
governance. 

It was the devastation of the twentieth-century 
world wars that focused attention on the dangers 
of increasing global interdependence and the need 
to find ways to manage them. First the League of 
Nations, following WW1, and then the United 
Nations, following WW2, were established to 
restrain the use of weapons of mass destruction 
and to avoid further major war through collabora- 
tive action. They were to be “world” bodies, but 
the sense of what constituted “the world” reflected 
their time. For the League, the “world” did not 
include the colonies. By 1945, the UN embraced 
principles of self-determination. Over time, decol- 
onization has extended UN membership to 
193 states. The world was and continues to be 
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understood as constituted by states, with 
populations represented in principle by their gov- 
ernments, and international organizations comple- 
ment to, if potentially also restraints on, state 
power. The character of statehood, however, is 
both deeply heterogeneous and changing. 

A suite of agencies, treaties, and norms 
emerged under the aegis of the UN. These under- 
took to control nuclear weapons, help regulate 
trade and support economic development (the 
Bretton Woods institutions), manage or respond 
to crises and diverse interstate stresses, improve 
living conditions for vulnerable sectors of the 
globe, and promulgate human rights norms 
while respecting sovereignty. As well as improv- 
ing well-being, these were efforts to reduce factors 
seen to cause war. They were informed by what 
has become known as “embedded liberalism” or 
the welfare state: a new vision of the social con- 
tract (underpinned by a Keynesian interpretation 
of the slide into the Second World War) where 
support for more globalized trade was balanced by 
national and international regulation and (where 
possible) social welfare provision. The Cold War, 
running from soon after the establishment of the 
UN until 1989, severely limited potential for 
cooperation, particularly regarding war and 
peace, but did not entirely remove it. 

For states of the global North, however, 
the scope of state power has been shifting 
since the establishment of the UN. Intensifying 
regional and global interconnectedness has been 
redistributing decision-making powers around a 
spectrum of economic, political, and social issues 
previously associated with national governments 
(Held 1995). These developments have changed 
the dynamics of national political systems, reduc- 
ing the capacity of governments to steer develop- 
ments within the state and altering channels for 
accountability between citizens and government. 
Commitment to socially embedded liberalism has 
given way to the neoliberalism of small govern- 
ment and enhanced market power associated with 
Anglo-Saxon modes of capitalism, not only in key 
states but in international economic institutions. 
By the end of the Cold War, demand for interna- 
tional institutions to take greater responsibility for 
dealing with transnational issues, including 
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managing some of the negative effects of eco- 
nomic globalization, was growing, as was frustra- 
tion with the limitations of the sovereignty-based, 
post-World War II institutions. There are other 
dynamics of change and forms of heterogeneity 
affecting states. Beyond the global North, for 
many of the more recently decolonized states, 
the state as political community was and is still 
in early stages of emergence. At the same time, the 
balance of power among states, including their 
relative power within key transnational institu- 
tions, has been shifting over the several decades 
since the UN was established. This period has 
seen the demise of the Soviet Union, the weaken- 
ing of the United States, the emergence of Russia, 
and the rise of China and, to a lesser extent, India. 

The League of Nations and the UN emerged 
from responses to devastating war but were also 
informed by long-standing traditions of political 
thought concerning world government. Far from 
being a world government, the United Nations is 
dependent upon the states which make it 
up. Kantian political thought saw a non- 
authoritarian world government as the ultimate 
evolution from a federation of independent, 
“rational,” and like-minded states. Belief in the 
value of a literal “world government,” with its 
potential for totalitarianism, has receded dramati- 
cally. Nevertheless, although the idea of global 
governance is often framed in contrast to world 
government, the idea of a central global sover- 
eignty, perhaps with coercive power, in effect a 
traditional state writ large, remains a common 
point of reference. Similarly, while hopes for a 
more truly global form of governance are often 
counterpointed to interstate organizations, the 
imprint of the United Nations and sister bodies 
such as the World Bank orders much thinking 
about global governance. The UN represents, or 
aspires to, a centralized coordinating role for what 
has become known as complex multilateralism. 
Debates and experiments around reform are ongo- 
ing; for example, with Responsibility to Protect, 
the UN has sought to revive some coercive 
function under highly restricted conditions, 
with mixed results. Some radical agendas 
for UN reform seek to transform it into a mecha- 
nism for cosmopolitan, transnational democratic 
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accountability and participation that can account 
for the changing scope of state power and meet the 
growing need for democratic ordering of the 
global domain of multileveled, overlapping emer- 
gent political centers (subnational, national, 
regional, issue specific, and global). This is a 
vision of the UN as an authoritative institution 
setting the framework for grappling with pressing 
global problems, potentially with some autono- 
mous coercive power (Held 1995). 

A complex network of transnational, societal, 
and government bodies, including the UN, pro- 
vide significant levels of governance, undertaking 
a wide spectrum of cooperative problem-solving 
endeavors and providing significant responses to 
political and natural disasters. While this network 
is not a unified system, to a significant extent it 
operates according to a shared, dominant form of 
organization and communication that is techno- 
cratic, bureaucratic, rational-legal, codified, and 
regularized. This mode of organization, which 
could be seen as drawing from, and grounded in, 
dominant models of state organization, frames the 
operation of international governance institutions 
(James and Soguk 2014). In a vertical hierarchy of 
levels, the UN and other international institutions 
can claim a rarified place; there is little chance of 
mutual exchange with, or input from, the “local” 
forms of governance mentioned earlier, for exam- 
ple. This is not simply because the “grassroots” is 
far away but because the sociocultural models of 
person, community, legitimacy, and authority can 
be profoundly different than the world of elite 
bureaucracy. The UN may be an alternative to 
the hierarchy of world government but remains 
within its own hierarchical, top-down approach to 
governance with little way of relating with the 
concerns and values of large sections of the global 
population. 

A more active role for social movements and 
non-state bodies does not automatically reverse 
this limitation. Nongovernment organizations 
can provide invaluable services under intensely 
difficult conditions. While they can make 
important contributions to the pursuit of goals of 
democracy and human rights, however, in the 
international arena they cannot provide channels 
of democratic participation or accountability nor 
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are they able to represent those voices or issues 
which do not translate into rationalist bureaucratic 
norms of exchange. Transnational civil society 
does not necessarily speak for significant ele- 
ments of the global population, particularly those 
in the formerly colonized world, nor is it account- 
able to them. There have been efforts to respond to 
this limitation. The Multilateralism and the United 
Nations System (MUNS) project, for example, 
sought to stimulate movement toward a grassroots 
multilateralism built from the foundations of a 
global, participative civil society. Models of cos- 
mopolitan citizenship seek to explore ways in 
which the democratic accountabilities that have 
been sought with mixed results in the state might 
be established and deepened in transnational gov- 
ernance institutions. These are important contri- 
butions to political ethical debate. Nevertheless, 
these cosmopolitan trajectories find it difficult to 
extend beyond dominant European and North 
American models of the individual and commu- 
nity. The activism of indigenous peoples seeking 
voice and representation within the UN has helped 
open debate to wider conceptions of political 
community and selfhood and challenged the nor- 
mative and organizational foundation of interna- 
tional political exchange (Muehlebach 2003). 

An alternative approach is to see global gover- 
nance as including all efforts to exercise authority 
at all levels of human activity (Rosenau 1995). 
This expansive definition includes the United 
Nations and other transnational organizations but 
does not take them as singular models or con- 
tainers for governance. Nor are only those forms 
of governance mediated through rational-legal 
modes of technocratic exchange included. This 
view does not erect obstacles to seeing “local” 
sources of order or different constructions of state- 
hood. Nor, however, does it satisfy the desire to 
identify a coherent mechanism through which 
response to fundamental collective challenges is 
possible. For this approach, the ongoing challenge 
of working simply with what is there is all that is 
available. What this perspective does enable is 
better recognition of the complex responses that 
are already underway, in conflicting and incom- 
mensurate as well as complementary and coordi- 
nated ways. It enables the United Nations and a 
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council of elders, a corporate board, an NGO 
panel, and a women’s committee to come into 
view, but the perspective within which they are 
grasped is one of global interconnection. By 
bringing them all into frame, it allows a “thicker” 
view of interconnecting networks of governance. 
This enables recognition of profoundly different 
forms of governance and of the critical role any of 
them might find themselves playing, indepen- 
dently or together, without claiming equivalence 
among them. Ways of thinking about global gov- 
ernance that are less marginalizing of substantial 
populations and ways of living become a little 
more possible. Crafting ways of acting on this 
realization can be pursued at different “levels” 
and in different sites. 


National Governance 


National governance refers to the pursuit of socio- 
political and socioeconomic order within a state. 
This could be understood to include, but is not 
limited to, the institutions of government. Institu- 
tions of government are an essential part of national 
governance, but the ways in which they are impor- 
tant, and how important they are in the mix, vary 
significantly across states. Governance addresses 
questions of legitimacy and accountability and 
thus concerns the dynamic web of interactions 
linking governing and governed, rather than being 
located entirely within an institution. There is a 
process of mutual exchange at work, in which 
fundamental political, economic, and legal institu- 
tions work to a significant extent because they are 
embedded in networks of social norms and prac- 
tices, which in turn institutions help to regulate. 
National governance could thus be understood as 
the web of interaction and exchange, and channels 
of accountability and communication, linking gov- 
ernment and other forms of social, political, and 
economic organization across the fundamental ele- 
ments of people’s collective lives. 

Bodies of scholarship address interlocking 
dimensions of governance in the states of the 
global North. Discussions range from investiga- 
tions of different areas of sectoral management 
(e.g., the banking industry leading up to the 
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global financial crisis) and public-private partner- 
ships to the perspectives brought by scholars of 
governmentality. Governmentality explores those 
technologies which seek to manage the habits and 
actions of subjects, including through shaping the 
sense of self and its internalization of norms, in 
order to strengthen the state and dominant forms 
of power (Miller and Rose 2008). 

One critical focus concerns the impact of 
global interconnectedness in the context of the 
dominant global economic system on democratic 
accountability, popular sovereignty, and inequal- 
ity within states. Increasing economic globaliza- 
tion, including the power of transnational 
corporations, worldwide production chains, loss 
of taxing capacity, and international financial 
institutions, has reduced governments’ ability to 
direct economic policy and weakened the ability 
of the welfare state to counteract capitalism’s 
harshest features. Inequality has intensified within 
many states in both the global North and South, 
even as the gap between the North and South has 
reduced. This has exacerbated conditions of polit- 
ical, social, and economic instability. Neoliberal- 
ism has further fragmented the capacity of 
governments to steer policy (Rhodes 2007). As 
governments became “small,” other bodies and 
interests with significant sectoral power increas- 
ingly shaped policy agendas. The tension between 
nationally based democracy and transnational 
decision-making poses fundamental, long-term 
challenges to democratic processes and public 
accountability. In the international arena, “small 
government” became a central feature of gover- 
nance frameworks promoted by international 
agencies, with significant consequences for gov- 
ernment accountability and corruption in many 
postcolonial regions. 

In many states of the global South, national 
governance faces an additional challenge of a dif- 
ferent order. In the decades following WW2, the 
United Nations played a leading role supporting 
decolonization, so contributing to a shift in world 
order. As part of this role, the UN has supported, at 
both generic and concrete levels, certain models of 
what constitutes statehood, government, and gov- 
emance. The templates of the state promoted in 
much international state-building give the 
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impression of remarkable conformity. Centralized 
government institutions, with a monopoly over the 
legitimate use of force and tax-raising powers, 
operate across a defined territory and population. 
A unitary system of legal and political institutions 
is responsible for justice, accountability, security, 
and a range of social services. Public institutions 
Operate according to a rational-legal model of 
decision-making. An electoral system underpins 
basic mechanisms for representation, participation, 
and political accountability. The governing institu- 
tions of the state are distinct from society, over 
which they exercise authoritative power. This is a 
model of the centralized, hierarchical, top-down 
sovereign power, separate from but accountable 
to citizens. The person is taken be a self-interest 
maximizing, rational, competitive individual, 
while the economy is founded on private property 
and free market exchange. This model flows from a 
liberal, technocratic construction of political and 
economic order, the person, collective human rela- 
tions, and their place in broader ecological 
relations. 

This template articulates potent governance 
values with significant effects. It is not, however, 
a reliable account of how governments in the 
global North actually work. States are increas- 
ingly porous, and government is often not so 
clearly demarcated from other bodies. The mod- 
ern state governs through a complex network of 
formal and informal relations and bargaining 
across a spectrum of state and non-state institu- 
tions and associations (Miller and Rose 2008; 
Rhodes 2007). In addition, state-building has 
often proceeded by “transferring” governance 
institutions to another society, so underestimating 
the importance to accountability and legitimacy of 
the tissue of relations linking state institutions 
with societal sources of order and norms. 

If the picture of government directly setting 
national policy no longer holds for many 
established states, across much of the postcolonial 
world, state institutions are often relatively recent 
introductions and have limited reach. Across 
many regions, management of fundamental 
dimensions of collective life, including everyday 
security, conflict management, much justice pro- 
vision, food security, and social welfare, depends 
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not on the formal agents of the state as much as on 
clan networks, village councils, town elders, 
neighborhood watch arrangements, and other 
“informal” or societal networks. While there 1s 
considerable variation, these societal networks 
can hold significant legitimacy and authority. 
They may work together with government actors, 
such as police, magistrates, and health workers, 
and with local NGOs or religious bodies in com- 
plex, shifting alliances. However these “informal” 
networks are positioned in relation to state insti- 
tutions, in many parts of the world, the working 
order of the state and the everyday continuity of 
many people’s lives exists to a significant extent 
by virtue of these community networks. Crisis 
management, survival in the face of war and pred- 
atory government, and management of refugee 
flows also rest not only with international inter- 
ventions and government agencies but often, out 
of sight, with “informal” networks. This is not to 
suggest that “local” mechanisms can stand alone 
in the face of disaster, or in themselves constitute a 
state, but to underline that they are a significant, 
functional part of governance for much of the 
world’s population. 

Societal forms of governance are often over- 
looked by both international bodies and state 
agencies. Private property may not be the basis 
of economic exchange, land is often communally 
held, and expectations of what people owe each 
other can contrast sharply with the models of 
human behavior upon which significant elements 
of international governance are based. Forms of 
governance that do not fit prevailing international 
models can be seen as backward, irrational, vio- 
lent, or patriarchal. They can be, as can the oper- 
ation of state actors. The coexistence and 
enmeshment of profoundly different ways of gen- 
erating political and social order, legitimacy, and 
accountability pose considerable challenges for 
national governance. If effective national gover- 
nance is understood to include the development of 
networks linking state and societal governance 
institutions and mechanisms together in ways 
that are accountable and meaningful to communi- 
ties, it is important that societal forms of gover- 
nance come more clearly into view, not as signs of 
the past or of the failure of state-building but as 
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dynamic and changing elements within the 
exchange of contemporary national and global 
governance. 


Conclusion 


Contemporary societies face truly pressing chal- 
lenges of governance: the need for collective 
responses to profound ecological, political, and 
social dilemmas, the construction of political 
mechanisms or systems able to hold shifting loci 
of economic and political power within and 
beyond the state to some form of account, and 
ongoing challenges of sociopolitical violence. 
These are existential challenges, and it is not 
clear how well we will meet them, either as a 
species (facing ecological pressures) or as inter- 
weaving societies seeking some level of justice 
(dealing with social, economic, and political 
dilemmas). Whatever forms progress might take, 
however, need to be based on better understand- 
ing of how we live together, a more informed 
grasp of the profound differences shaping global 
societies, and on working to undo deeply embed- 
ded forms of exclusion and marginalization that 
have shaped aspects of the dominant governance 
patterns of the last few centuries. 

Political dynamics can move swiftly, and 
opportunities can emerge that allow what was 
unrealistic to become possible. Concepts of gov- 
ernance are valuable because they are a way of 
investigating changing patterns of collective 
power and their effects on life chances over 
time; they help us understand processes of 
change, and they challenge us to consider what 
it is we collectively value and seek in such pro- 
cesses. The investigation of changing gover- 
nance dynamics can thus contribute to 
recognizing and shaping opportunities for 
change. Ideas of governance also draw attention 
to the significance of the relations among the 
different elements making up a collective social 
order. Examining governance systems and prac- 
tices brings to light not just the agents exercising 
governance but the nature of relations that 
make up the legitimacy, authority, accountabil- 
ity, and patterns of communication constituting 
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sociopolitical order. In this sense, questions of 
governance highlight interdependence within a 
governance system but also, increasingly, across 
the networks among them. Greater understand- 
ing of interconnectedness and interdependence 
within and among patterns of governance needs 
to include a more concrete grasp of the different 
ways collectivities of various kinds shape their 
lives. Such understanding could change subtly 
but significantly how the search for effective 
forms of national and global governance is 
framed and enable more voices to be part of the 
conversation. 
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Performance ideas have been around for hundreds 
of years. Scholars of performance measures and 
management have traced the origins of the move- 
ment beyond the New Public Management. Ana- 
lyses of the early twentieth century in New York 
reveal similarities with contemporary practices. 
There are eight performance management move- 
ments that can be clustered into three time seg- 
ments. They are: (a) the pre-World War II era; 
(b) the period from the 1950s to the 1970s, which 
coincides with the rise of the welfare state and the 
growth of governmental programs; and (c) the 
1980s onward with a rise of new public manage- 
ment initiatives challenging the role of government. 
However, there should be a distinction between 
policy movements, which focus mainly on the out- 
comes of organizations and public program, and 
management movements that have more internal 
focus on outputs and efficiency. Nevertheless, 
there remain elements of outcome measures within 
the management movement, raised mainly due to a 
misunderstanding of the differences between what 
constitutes output and outcomes. In implementation 
of performance management principles, many pub- 
lic officials treat outputs as outcomes. 


The Era of 1900 Until World War Il 


The three performance movements associated 
with this era are the social survey movements, 
Taylor’s scientific management movement, and 
the cost accounting movement. All these move- 
ments were partly reactions to the industrial revo- 
lution. Social survey movements were a reaction 
to the social context of industrialization and 
how local governments were plagued with 
patronage while factory workers lived in poverty. 
The performance movements associated with this 
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era aimed at answering societal issues through 
rationalization and quantification of administra- 
tion processes in order to increase efficiency and 
fairness of operations. 

The purpose of the social survey movement 
was to address social ills and identify the causes 
and facts surrounding the plight of urban life. The 
best-known work of the social survey movement 
is associated with Charles Booth’s study of Life 
and Labor of the People of London (1886—1903) 
(Linsley and Linsley 1993). Booth attempted to 
develop a better understanding of the number of 
people living in poverty, why they were poor, and 
how to design a remedy. Ultimately, the issue was 
not just to collect data but also to use the informa- 
tion to develop policy solutions. While the social 
survey movement targeted mainly social inequal- 
ities, the idea behind the scientific management 
movement was infrastructure to address issues 
related to industrialization. The purpose of the 
scientific management movement in government 
was to address ineffectiveness of public organiza- 
tions particularly in the development of large 
infrastructure projects such as public works pro- 
jects. It was believed that the application of 
Taylorian and Weberian principles would improve 
governmental activities and processes, thereby 
making administration of public affairs a profes- 
sion based on scientific principles. 

The last movement within this era was the devel- 
opment of cost accounting, the examination of the 
systematic recording and analysis of the costs of 
material, labor, and overhead incidental to produc- 
tion in order achieve efficiencies. Through the use of 
output indicators, organizations can assess the finan- 
cial cost of their activities. Schachter (1989) and 
Stivers (2000) suggest that the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research (NYBMR) was one of the 
first organizations to synthesize all three activities. 
The cost of applying these rational and scientific 
methods created depersonalized management poli- 
cies, many of which were taken national resulting in 
the creation of organizations such as the General 
Accounting Office. At the international scene, such 
an example of this is a study by Paul Devinat in 
1927 (Merkel 1980), for the International Labour 
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Office in Geneva, an extension of the work done by 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Post-World War Il Era to the 1970s 


A second generation of performance measurement 
came out of World War II with focus on budgetary 
issues. Initiation of the Hoover Commission in the 
United States can be seen as an effort to examine 
the growth of the federal government during the 
20 years leading to the 1970s. The aim of Hoover 
Commission was to improve the budgetary process 
in terms of work done instead of identifying expen- 
ditures (Shafritz and Hyde 2004). During the 
1960s, performance budgeting became a well- 
established initiative in the form of Planning, Pro- 
gramming, and Budgeting Systems (PPBS). This 
form of budgeting and planning examined the mar- 
ginal benefit of each program. Some associate this 
form of performance budgeting with Robert 
McNamara in that he stressed system analysis as 
an aid in the decision-making process. Great Brit- 
ain introduced performance budgeting in their 
defense ministry in the 1960s and extended it to 
other departments. The French used similar perfor- 
mance budgeting practices called RCB 
(rationalization des choix budgetaires). By the 
early 1970s, performance budgeting in the form 
of PPBS became an integral part of economic 
planning in Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Ireland, and Japan (Novick 1973). 

However, the consensus is that PPBS did not 
achieve what it promised to do nor did subse- 
quent initiatives such as management by objec- 
tive (MBO) and zero-based budgeting. One main 
emphasis of PPBS is its mark on the creation of 
systems thinking as a managerial tool. That 
approach, however, could be associated with its 
failure. Aaron Wildavsky (2009), one of PPBS’s 
critics, suggested that focus on program structure 
is harmful in that the budgetary process is a 
political and not a rational process. The main 
challenge with PPBS was its inability to create 
a causality scheme between departments and 
activities. 
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Beyond performance budgeting, other move- 
ments came about with a focus on social indica- 
tors. Some associated the rise of the social 
indicator movement to the emergence and expan- 
sion of the welfare state and government’s will- 
ingness to provide a safety net in the form of 
social programs. One of the direct effects of the 
social indicator movement was the creation of 
statistical modeling that enabled public sector 
officials and programs to project outcomes into 
the future. The aim of the social indicator move- 
ment was to conjugate data measuring various 
social variables such as health, crime, housing, 
etc. The social indicator movement had profound 
impact on government operations and the use of 
statistical apparatus to explain social phenome- 
non. However, the economic crisis of the1970s 
brought about with the Arab oil embargo shifted 
the role that government played in social indicator 
practices; the focus then was to cut back govern- 
mental programs. One can associate the rise of 
performance management initiatives of later 
decades to the ability of quantifying various indi- 
cators to measure outputs and, possibly, outcomes 
when it came to the public sector activities. 


From the 1980s to Today 


The 1980s represent the start of retrenchment of 
government and its role in managing the welfare 
state. Some associate the rise of this retrench- 
ment to the branch of economics called public 
choice where analysis of people’s actions in the 
marketplace applies in decision-making at the 
individual and collective levels. Terry Moe 
(1984) in his classic work New Economics of 
Organization depicted the game that individuals 
play in the organization in order to shirk from 
their responsibilities, thus creating a moral haz- 
ard. These types of arguments seeped into poli- 
ticians’ perception of the role of state and 
bureaucracies and have given the ascent to new 
right ideologies notably in Australia, the United 
Kingdom, and New Zealand with new experi- 
mentations in managerial practices. 
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In the 1980s, tax breaks and fiscal savings 
became the prime focus. In the United States, 
under the Ronald Reagan administration, the 
appointment of the Grace Commission was an 
attempt to identify areas in which the federal 
government could assume savings. One strategy 
was reducing the number of federal employees by 
contracting out the delivery of services. Milward 
and Provan (2000) associates this move as 
hollowing out of state where government sees 
reduction of public workforce and greater reliance 
on markets in the form of contracting for achiev- 
ing assumed savings. Performance measurement, 
for example, became a leading initiative in the 
United Kingdom with the launch of Financial 
Management in 1982, which focused on objec- 
tives and measuring outputs. Pollitt (1993) sug- 
gests that use of performance indicators became 
the main approach in measuring outputs of public 
organizations and programs. 

This type of managerialism in the 1980s gave 
rise to a global movement called New Public 
Management (NPM). The goal of New Public 
Management was to adopt private sector princi- 
ples and practices in the management of welfare 
state programs. Hood (1991) associates NPM to 
the performance movement of the earlier eras. The 
use of performance information became the core 
idea for decision-making and improvement of 
public organizations. Performance measures and 
the information generated were utilized for finan- 
cial, contractual, and even human resource man- 
agement purposes. During this era, performance 
budgeting sneaked back into the stage of perfor- 
mance measurement mainly used by politicians 
as a planning and evaluation tool. In the 
United States, the Government Performance and 
Results Act (GPRA) utilized performance 
budgeting as a lever. 

The 1990s saw the rise of performance as the 
main issue in public sector organizations around 
the world. William Thomson (1891), a Scottish 
physicist, in a lecture titled “Electrical Units Mea- 
surement” stated, “I often say that when you can 
measure what you are speaking about, and express 
it in numbers, you know something about it; but 
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when you cannot express it in numbers, your 
knowledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory 
kind; it may be the beginning of knowledge, but 
you have scarcely, in your thoughts, advanced to 
the stage of science, whatever the matter may be.” 
Others such as Peter Drucker or Edwards Deming 
have also suggested what gets measured gets 
done. Here we see a shift from New Public Man- 
agement language and perspective to performance 
management. 

In more recent years, we have seen the rise of a 
new movement, evidence-based policy (EBP). 
EBP fits well within the context of measuring pro- 
gram outcomes. The main tenet of EBP is to mea- 
sure outcomes rather than opinions when it comes 
to policy decisions. Solesbury (2001) is associated 
with the start of EBP in the medical and public 
health sectors. However, by the end of the 1990s, 
EBP had spread across all sectors. EBP focuses on 
the social indicator movement similar to some of 
the promises of social engineering in the earlier era. 
The challenge with performance measures such as 
EBP is that it assumes policy decisions are mainly 
based on objective facts and data instead of politics. 
Political conflict is how decisions are made, and in 
Minassians and Roy’s (2017) finding, data and 
facts are used only 30% during times of crisis. 
Also, part of the problem remains as to how the 
facts and data are used and whether that informa- 
tion is used selectively for fulfilling political goals 
rather than objective policy decisions. 

Since 2010, a number of countries have been 
reviewing and revising their performance sys- 
tems. The global fiscal crisis in particular has 
returned the focus to public financial management 
in many countries. Public financial management 
aims to achieve three goals: maintaining a sustain- 
able fiscal position, allocation of resources, and 
delivery of effective and efficient public goods 
and services. This suggests a shift away from 
program effectiveness to fiscal sustainability and 
organizational efficiencies. The recent IMF publi- 
cations noted that nearly all OECD countries have 
developed performance information along with 
the integration of accountability and financial 
management. In recent years, we have witnessed 
various experimentations among local govern- 
ment agencies. Some localities such as the City 
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of Baltimore or the County of Ventura have devel- 
oped informative performance measures for the 
purpose of linking citizens with what their gov- 
ernment does. On the other hand, we have seen 
other localities that use performance measures for 
political ends. 


Politics Is and Will Remain Part of 
Performance Movement 


Depending on how and for what purpose perfor- 
mance measures are used, there always remains an 
element of power dimension. Executive and legis- 
lative branches use performance movements for 
budgetary purposes and decision-making particu- 
larly during crisis. Therefore, what gets collected 
and how the performance goals and indicators are 
initiated and used will dictate the relevance and 
usability of them. The early attempts of separating 
politics from administration can be seen as a polit- 
ical act empowering the administrative apparatus. 
On the other hand, use of performance budgeting 
can be associated with attempt for control of the 
legislative and executive branches of public 
bureaucracies. The main challenge and barrier is 
the design and implementation of performance 
measures. In general, any movement associated 
with this is the rise of a networked environment 
where multiple partnerships determine the outcome 
of a policy. Public sector organizations are no lon- 
ger directly in charge of determining the outcome 
of programs. Rather, we see an era where multiple 
public-public, public-private, public-nonprofit, and 
citizen, voluntary and community, groups interact 
for the coproduction of outputs and outcomes. The 
value in outcome is no longer purely public, but it 
has become murky, while public agencies are still 
held and perceived as the accountable parties. 


Conclusion 


Even though performance movements, at times, 
have been seen as a fad, they remained part of 
public organizations over a century. Various 
movements have come and gone or morphed 
into new movements, but they all have left 
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elements of residue behind shaping public orga- 
nizations. We see this with the integration of var- 
ious performance measures or practices into the 
processes of public sector organizations. From the 
use of quantitative analyses to various fiscal pol- 
icles, we see inclusiveness of these movements 
within government. As outlined in this entry, var- 
ious movements came about to address challenges 
for that era but still remained influential during 
later periods. 
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Introduction 


The combined impact of global poverty and 
inequality is one of the most significant moral 
and political issues in global politics. While con- 
temporary levels of global poverty are improving 
in overall terms, they still lead to the death of 
many vulnerable people around the world from 
poverty-related causes of starvation, malnutrition, 
or disease. Coupled with global poverty are wide 
and growing forms of inequality within and 
between societies around the world. Conse- 
quently, global poverty and its consequences of 
insecurity, despair, and powerlessness have 
become contentious issues as demonstrated by 
the activism of civil society organizations 
(CSOs), the policies of international governmen- 
tal organizations (IGOs) such as the United 
Nations (UN), and the continual pressure of less 
developed countries (LDCs) that possess the bulk 
of the global poor. This entry examines the scale 
and nature of contemporary global poverty and 
inequality, outlines the drivers of these forms of 
poverty and inequality, and considers the main 
policy measures that have been arranged to pro- 
mote development and address global poverty. 


The Scale of Global Poverty and 
Inequality 


Before global poverty is analyzed, it is important 
to consider the idea of socioeconomic “develop- 
ment” and, more importantly, the contested nature 
of this term. While the term development has 
various intellectual origins, the modern concep- 
tion of development really only emerged in the 
postwar era as the colonial powers left or were 
expelled from their former colonies. Most defini- 
tions of development focus upon improvements 
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in economic well-being and the measurements of 
a given nation’s material prosperity. From this 
perspective, development is interpreted through 
an economic prism as an improvement in the 
economic productivity and material well-being 
of a country’s inhabitants in terms of economic 
growth. Material well-being, and development, 
can therefore be measured in purely quantitative 
terms by calculating a nation’s gross domestic 
product (GDP) or gross national income (GNI) 
divided by its population to define overall average 
or per capita incomes. The World Bank also deter- 
mines the number of people with personal 
incomes below the US $1.90 per day threshold 
for extreme poverty (The World Bank Overview 
2017). Many in the economics profession con- 
tinue to view development in such terms — and 
with good reason given that GDP is a good mea- 
sure of the welfare of nation — but it certainly does 
not capture all the characteristics of social life 
which constitute a population’s well-being. 
Consequently, since the early 1990s, there has 
been a shift away from purely quantitative defini- 
tions to measurements which assess the broader 
social, cultural, and environmental aspects which 
define well-being. This perspective has been led 
by the UN (Jolly et al. 2004) and considers devel- 
opment as an increase in the capacity of individ- 
uals in a given society to conduct their lives as 
they choose. This means that qualitative social 
indicators have increasingly been employed to 
gauge the overall “quality of life’ of a people 
within a given state or region. The most prominent 
example is the UN’s approach of human develop- 
ment and is calculated and expressed in the 
Human Development Index (HDI) as a number 
between 0 and 1, which is published annually in 
the United Nations Development Programme’s 
(UNDP) Human Development Report which 
ranks countries according to their relative life 
expectancy, education levels, and income 
(United Nations Development Programme 
2017). This qualitative and multidimensional 
view recognizes broader notions from health 
indicators — such as life expectancy, infant mor- 
tality rates, and HIV rates — to more socially 
defined measures, such as functional literacy and 
primary school enrolments. As such, absolute 
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poverty is understood by the UN as “a condition 
characterized by severe deprivation of basic 
human needs, including food, safe drinking 
water, sanitation facilities, health, shelter, educa- 
tion and information” (World Summit for Social 
Development 1995, p. 38). 

The overall picture of development and global 
poverty is extremely problematic despite signifi- 
cant progress in the last two decades. The 
improvement in income-based measures has 
been dramatic in recent decades. According to 
income-based measures of poverty determined 
by the World Bank: “in 2013, 767 million people 
lived on less than $1.90 a day, down from 881 mil- 
lion in 2012 and 1.85 billion in 1990” (The World 
Bank Overview 2017). This means that in 2013 
that 10.7 percent of the world’s population lived 
below the US$1.90 a day threshold, compared to 
35 percent in 1990 (The World Bank Overview 
2017). In qualitative terms there have also been 
improvements. The 2010 Human Development 
Report notes that the world average HDI 
increased to 0.68 in 2010 from 0.57 in 1990 and 
0.48 in 1970 (United Nations Development 
Programme 2010, p. 26). Furthermore, all but 
3 of the 135 countries measured had a higher 
HDI in 2010 than in 1970 (the exceptions were 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Zambia, 
and Zimbabwe) (United Nations Development 
Programme 2010, p. 27). The aggregate global 
measurements are strongly influenced by the 
sustained progress in populous countries such as 
China and India over the last few decades. 

Global poverty remains a crucial problem 
despite this progress. Declines in poverty have 
been extremely uneven with poverty reduction 
dramatically less evident in sub-Saharan Africa 
than the significant improvements in South Asia 
and especially the massive improvements in 
South East Asia and China (The World Bank 
Overview 2017, p. 96). While rural poverty 
remains an issue for LDCs, the UN has also esti- 
mated that more than one-third of people living in 
cities in the developing countries (approximately 
863 million people) live in slum-like conditions 
with inadequate housing, water supply, and sani- 
tation (UN Habitat 2013). Furthermore, in human 
development terms despite improving incomes, 
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almost 1.75 billion people in 104 developing 
countries are living with overlapping deprivations 
in health, education, and living standards (United 
Nations Development Programme 2010, p. 86). 
These deprivations lead to high levels of personal 
insecurity and poverty-related deaths. To put 
the current levels of extreme poverty in their 
starkest, we can look at the current levels of 
poverty-related deaths as one of the most stagger- 
ing events in human history. As the philosopher 
Thomas Pogge claims “massive poverty caused 
by human agency is certainly not unprecedented” 
with British colonial institutions and policies 
being blamed for up to one million poverty deaths 
in the Irish potato famine of 1846—1849; Stalin’s 
economic policies during 1930-1933, which 
caused some seven to ten million famine deaths; 
and Mao Zedong’s “Great Leap Forward” in 
China during 1959-1962 which caused ap- 
proximately 30 million poverty deaths (Pogge 
2005, pp. 721 and 741). However, compared to 
contemporary global poverty, “these historical 
catastrophes were of more limited duration and 
even at their height did not reach the present and 
ongoing rate of 18 million poverty deaths per 
annum” (Pogge 2005, p. 741). 

The statistics relating to global inequality are 
also stark and even more unrelenting with inequal- 
ity rising between and within countries. In overall 
terms in 2014, “the richest 1 percent held 48 percent 
of global wealth” and “around 80 percent of the 
world’s people have just 6 percent of global 
wealth” (United Nations Development Programme 
2015, p. 65). Inequality between societies is 
increasing. The UNDP notes that the ratio of 
income of the world’s poorest fifth compared to 
the richest fifth has increased from 74 to 1 in 
1997, up from 60 to 1 in 1990 and 30 to 1 in 1960 
(United Nations Development Programme 1997, p. 
35). In 1990 the average American was 38 times 
wealthier than the average person from Tanzania, 
while in 2005 the average American was 61 times 
wealthier (United Nations Development 
Programme 2005, p. 37). Inequality within socie- 
ties is also increasing in both developed and devel- 
oping societies. This is evident with sharp rises in 
income inequality weighted toward the very rich. 
For example, “between 1976 and 2011 the share of 
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total annual income received by the richest 1 per- 
cent of the population in the United States rose 
from 9 percent to 20 percent” (United Nations 
Development Programme 2015, p. 65). Inequality 
has wider manifestations than wealth or income, 
with growing differentials in HDI measurements of 
health and other qualitative indicators. Clearly 
women and vulnerable minorities are often subject 
to economic and social inequality and marginaliza- 
tion in many societies. Furthermore, divides of 
opportunity to access work remain which creates 
forecasts of intergenerational poverty persisting 
and therefore inequality and social immobility 
becoming entrenched in many societies. 

As a result of poverty and inequality, many 
people are bearing the brunt of personal vulnera- 
bility, marginalization, and insecurity that stems 
from these conditions. For poor people living on 
less than a US $1.90 a day, poverty is not some 
statistical abstraction but a case of personal sub- 
jection that makes it impossible to live a full and 
dignified life. Indeed, it is crucial to state that there 
remain 795 million severely undernourished peo- 
ple in the world with particular impacts on women 
and children which leads to lasting ill health (Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations 2015). The important issue to consider 
is how these patterns of poverty and inequality 
have transpired. 


Drivers of Global Poverty and Inequality 


There are several key interlocking drivers or fac- 
tors which are often used to explain the existing 
forms of extreme global poverty and inequality 
and the separation of the world into a developed 
and wealthy “North” and the LDCs of the 
“South.” However, we must be aware that there 
are many local political, cultural, and climatic 
particulars which affect development outcomes 
and patterns of poverty in particular states. Fur- 
thermore, in overall terms, different accounts of 
political economy scholarship give different 
weighting to the various drivers. 

The first driver of global poverty is the history 
of colonialism. One key common feature of nearly 
all LDCs is that they were colonialized by outside 
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powers. The impact of colonialism varied due to 
the policies of the specific colonial powers and 
the patterns of resistance that occurred in particu- 
lar locations, but typical in these cases of colo- 
nialism were systematic forms of exploitation, the 
extraction of natural resources, and the subordi- 
nation of the local population. In the 1950s and 
1960s, processes of decolonization and self- 
determination meant that the goal of development 
had become the paramount concerns of new 
states. However, many if not most colonial states 
were locked into dependent economic roles that 
persisted after the colonial power formally left. 
These colonial states were never set up to be 
autonomously functioning political or economic 
entities and were often lacking an authentic com- 
mon political culture or a robust apparatus of a 
state able to develop an independent strategy of 
economic development. This has made it hard for 
states to embark on a process of development that 
effectively addresses poverty because they are 
economically dependent upon certain primary 
production sectors — especially agriculture and 
mining — that are useful to formal colonial markets 
or other external markets. Thus colonialism can be 
seen to have shifted from formal political and 
military subordination to economic subordina- 
tion, also referred to as neocolonialism. 

The result of colonialism and neocolonialism 1s 
that many LDCs have gone through periods of 
having a state apparatus that is weak or suffers 
from legitimacy problems. As such, developing 
states have also been beset by corruption and 
maladministration by local elites during and after 
the Cold War. The impact of corruption and poor 
governance on development is a significant issue. 
It is clear that corruption does have a bad and 
insidious impact on people’s everyday lives in 
corrupt societies and frustrates development by 
reducing the effectiveness and legitimacy of 
national government and diminishing the impact 
of external assistance (United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme 2005, p. 92). Also Western gov- 
ernments and transnational corporations have 
carried part of the responsibility for the corruption 
in LDCs due to Western corporate interests being 
those that have often supplied the bribe payments. 
Indeed, until the 1990s, governments of Western 
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states not only allowed these corrupt practices, but 
they even rewarded them with tax deductibility. 
The 1999 Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) Convention on 
Combating Bribery of Foreign Public Officials 
in International Business Transactions has 
delegitimized this practice. 

The second driver of global poverty is the 
continuation of neocolonialism evident in the cur- 
rent institutionalization of economic policies and 
practices that systematically advantage the devel- 
oped world at the expense of the developing 
world. This institutionalization does not ade- 
quately include developing world in the current 
economic policymaking and international finan- 
cial institutions (IFIs), such as the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the 
World Trade Organization. A key purpose of 
these institutions has been to provide assistance 
and advice to developing countries with regard to 
how they can participate in the global economy. 
However, it must be remembered that these insti- 
tutions have been primarily created and financed 
by developed states and are therefore under the 
control of these developed states. These IFIs have 
profoundly influenced the development trajectory 
of many developing countries, and developing 
states have had little voice or input into these 
policies. In effect, the LDCs were born into a 
political-economic order with rules they have no 
voice in creating — most developing states were 
not present at the Bretton Woods conference in 
1944 where the IFIs were created. The decision- 
making procedures of these institutions favored, 
and continue to favor, their western creators. 
Whereas the UN General Assembly was based 
on the principle of one nation, one vote, the influ- 
ence of countries in the IMF and the World Bank 
are weighted according to the size of their econo- 
mies, meaning that they give overwhelming influ- 
ence to Western and developed states. Therefore, 
it could be claimed that it is difficult for these 
institutions to effectively address poverty when 
they reflect the interests and perspectives of 
wealthy developed states. 

Consequently, the economic ideas and policies 
of IFIs can be seen to also reflect this bias against 
LDCs. In particular, the IFIs have largely 
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followed developed world trends in international 
economic policy from Keynesian policies 
between the late 1940s and the 1970s to a more 
neoliberal pro-market stance since the 1980s — 
with the view to encouraging economic growth 
and capital accumulation as the only path to devel- 
opment. The term “Washington Consensus” refers 
to a consensus of US government and develop- 
ment economists in the 1980s that minimum gov- 
ernment and free markets were achievable and 
necessary across the developing world in order 
to promote development. However, the rise of 
neo-liberalism and the Washington Consensus 
can be seen to have a significant impact on pov- 
erty and inequality because some neoliberal 
policies — in particular structural adjustment pro- 
grams (SAPs) — involved lending money to devel- 
oping countries on the condition of reforming 
their domestic economies along neoliberal, free- 
market lines. However, SAPs did not work to 
effectively promote development, and the World 
Bank accepted this and eventually reformed many 
of its policies from 1999 onward to better consider 
the domestic institutions needed to support devel- 
opment in LDCs. Structural adjustment focused 
only on economic growth and did not take account 
of broader measures; for instance, it never 
included a consideration of human rights, welfare 
minimums, environmental protections, or the need 
to strengthen fundamental institutions in society to 
help facilitate effective capitalism. Despite the 
concerns of LDCs, and an increased concerns 
about the domestic institutions required to support 
capitalist development, it must be noted that neo- 
liberals and many liberals still believe that eco- 
nomic growth in the long run is the best strategy to 
promote poverty reduction and that the best way 
to promote economic growth 1s free markets. They 
also believe that free trade and deregulation are 
the best ways to achieve the progress that we have 
seen in the last 30 years. 

A third driver in the continuation of global 
poverty that connects with neocolonial arguments 
is the problem of continuing LDC debt. Although 
figures on the level of indebtedness of developing 
countries are generally difficult to determine, the 
average relative debt payment burden of LDCs is 
forecasted between 2011 and 2024 to increase “by 
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between 85% and 250%” (Jubilee Debt Campaign 
2014). Such high levels of debt are a crushing 
burden on economic fortunes and development in 
many of the poorest countries, and in the past debt 
servicing has prevented poor countries from mak- 
ing adequate investments in health and education. 
Countries such as the Philippines, El Salvador, 
Jamaica, and Sri Lanka spend more on debt than 
either health or education (Jubilee Debt Campaign 
2017). While debt relief is often trumpeted by the 
Western leaders, it is not always matched with 
concrete action. The Heavily Indebted Poor Coun- 
tries’ (HIPC) initiative is the current international 
debt relief scheme which has helped 36 countries to 
the value of $75 billion since 1996 (IMF 2017). 
But this still falls short of what is needed to effec- 
tively help LDCs address poverty. 

The fourth driver of global poverty is the prob- 
lems facing the LDCs when it comes to having 
access to the global economy. LDCs have prob- 
lems accessing lucrative developed markets in 
heavily protected sectors of agriculture and textile 
markets. This is a substantial impediment to LDC 
development. In the 1990s, countries belonging 
to the OECD provide about $1 billion a day in 
domestic agriculture subsidies — more than six 
times what they spend on official development 
assistance for developing countries (United 
Nations Development Programme 2002, p. 33). 
If developing countries were able to increase their 
market share in the developed markets, they 
would be able to lift some of the world’s poorest 
workers out of poverty. Likewise the access of 
LDCs to foreign direct investment (FDI) is impor- 
tant because it can be an important stimulus for 
economic activity and development. Transna- 
tional corporations can invest capital in LDC busi- 
ness ventures, which can provide opportunities 
and private enterprise and jobs. However, many 
LDCs are still not capable of attracting such 
investment. FDI is unevenly spread around the 
developing world. For instance, in the 1990s 
only roughly one quarter of global FDI went to 
developing countries; but Asia received around 
20 times more investment than sub-Saharan 
Africa (Annan 2000). 

A fifth driver of global poverty is persistent 
forms of insecurity and civil conflict. The legacy 
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of colonialism is also evident in the fact that many 
states around the world are colonial constructs 
which often have low levels of social cohesion 
and have been beset by civil conflicts and ethnic 
cleavages. These conflicts were particularly sig- 
nificant in the 1990s with the end of the Cold War 
(Collier 2007). Basically, many postcolonial 
states are weak or failing states. The 2005 
Human Development Report claims that “there 
is a Strong association between low human devel- 
opment and violent conflict” (United Nations 
Development Programme 2005, p. 154). Some 
of the evidence regarding countries recently 
affected or engaged in civil conflict includes 
22 out of 32 countries with a low HDI ranking, 
9 out of the 10 lowest HDI countries, 9 out of 
10 countries with the highest infant and under-five 
mortality rates, and 9 out of the 18 countries that 
had a decline in their HDI in the 1990s (United 
Nations Development Programme 2005, p. 154). 
The 2005 Human Development Report also indi- 
cates that diseases like HIV and Malaria spread 
more rapidly in conflict or post-conflict societies 
because health and educational infrastructure is 
destroyed and societies obviously put resources 
into military. Low-HDI countries in conflict in 
2002 spent on average 3.7% of GDP on their 
militaries but only 2.4% on health care (United 
Nations Development Programme 2005, p. 160). 
The poverty—conflict cycle creates a trap which 
makes it hard for a poor country to escape and is 
thus a powerful issue in the persistence of extreme 
global poverty in many developing societies. 

No one of these drivers alone can easily be 
seen to cause global poverty and inequality. For 
the catastrophic levels of extreme poverty and 
poverty-related deaths — most significantly in 
Africa — there has to be a combination of factors 
operating. While many of these factors have been 
especially evident in the 1990s and early 2000s, 
these factors continue to shape the incidence of 
global poverty. Reoccurring economic crises such 
as the global financial crisis (2009) and the world 
food price crisis (2007—2008) have ongoing social 
impacts which affect poor people around the world 
long after the crisis is considered to have con- 
cluded. Furthermore, these ongoing factors are 
being joined by the emerging and future impact 
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of climate change which has the heaviest impact 
on the poorest and the potential to sharply reverse 
the development gains that have occurred (United 
Nations Development Programme 2007/2008). 
Despite these ongoing and emerging challenges, 
there have also been various measures created 
which seek to highlight and address global poverty. 


Addressing Global Poverty and 
Inequality 


Debate continues regarding the most appropriate 
mechanisms by which states and IFIs, such as the 
World Bank or regional development banks such 
as the Asian Development Bank, can best lift 
people out of poverty. Poverty alleviation has 
been pursued through different and overlapping 
approaches. Clearly, the liberal and neoliberal 
strategy of free trade and economic growth as 
an engine of development has been the dominant 
paradigm. From the period from the 1970s 
onward, poverty alleviation has been primarily 
pursued by LDCs promoting economic growth 
via engagement with global markets and free 
trade. Some countries have benefitted from the 
system of free trade and FDI that has developed 
since the late 1940s by government policies which 
have sought to engage global markets. Despite the 
problems noted in the previous section, there is 
little doubt that access to global markets is a key 
means by which states, particular across Asia, 
have improved their development situations. 
However, despite the dominance of this model, 
the UN and the World Bank have also acted to try 
to address global poverty and development through 
policies that promote poverty alleviation through 
educational and health services as well as create 
and improve basic infrastructure like roads, dams, 
and other public utilities in target countries. This is 
normally done through targeted assistance — in the 
form of grants or long-term loans. Such assistance 
is sometimes called “aid” or official development 
assistance (ODA) which can be given by one coun- 
try to another in a bilateral form or delivered by 
international agencies such as the World Bank in a 
multilateral form. The effectiveness of foreign aid 
in promoting development and addressing global 
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poverty is heavily debated (Sachs and Ayitte 2013). 
While ODA targeted at poverty alleviation can 
make an impact, poverty alleviation has not always 
been a key objective of ODA as both commercial 
and security objectives have also figured promi- 
nently in the delivery of ODA. Also, only six 
developed countries have met the target established 
by the UN in 1967 of 0.7% of GDP. 

Some official IGOs (primarily the UN and the 
World Bank) have addressed the conditions that 
permit world poverty by targeted multilateral 
ODA. While the IFIs have supported and pro- 
moted economic liberalization, the UN and the 
World Bank now focus on poverty understood as 
human development and thus focus on services 
that support the realization of these social indica- 
tors. In particular the UN has various programs 
facilitating development, in partnership with gov- 
ernments and CSOs, and various agencies such as 
UNDP, United Nations Environment Programme, 
UN Women, and UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
for instance, that all have particular areas of com- 
petence and responsibility. For instance, UNICEF 
is the lead UN organization working for the long- 
term survival, protection, and development of 
children, and its programs focus on immunization, 
primary health care, nutrition, and basic educa- 
tion. The World Food Programme is the world’s 
largest international food aid organization for both 
emergency relief and the promotion of develop- 
ment which includes food security. Furthermore, 
the United Nations Human Settlements Pro- 
gramme (UN-Habitat) assists people living in 
health-threatening housing conditions. In addition 
to emergency humanitarian assistance, the UN 
also operates programs to address problems of 
chronic diseases such as HIV and malaria. 

States and IGOs are not the only actors seeking 
to address global poverty. CSOs and social move- 
ments have developed various attempts to address 
global poverty, such as the ways the anticapitalism 
movement sought to identify and challenge the 
shortcoming of free trade orthodoxy and conven- 
tional efforts to promote development in the 1990s, 
and more reformist efforts of the “Make Poverty 
History” campaign to bring attention to the issue of 
global poverty and increase ODA in the 2000s. 
Many of these groups alongside the UN have sought 
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to develop discourses which promote human well- 
being that emphasize themes of democracy, human 
rights, the empowerment of women, and sustainable 
development. Many CSOs have also been involved 
in the actual delivery of development assistance and 
humanitarian aid. The size and continued growth of 
the large nongovernmental organizations like 
Oxfam, World Vision, and Save the Children points 
to their significant role in addressing global poverty 
(Ronalds 2010). There have also been a range of 
new transnational actors in the promotion of devel- 
opment and poverty alleviation such as philan- 
thropy organizations like the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation and hybrid organizations com- 
prised of governments, the private sector, and civil 
society, evident in the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, 
Tuberculosis, and Malaria (Brown 2009). 

The UN has also played an increasingly prom- 
inent role with respect to global poverty. While the 
IFIs have had the main responsibility for crafting 
the rules of the global economy and are largely 
controlled by wealthy states, there were attempts 
by LDCs during the 1970s to use the UN as a 
forum to advance a restructuring of the global 
economy in favor of developing countries inter- 
ests. This attempt was called the New Interna- 
tional Economic Order and the G77, which 
ultimately was not embraced by Western countries 
and the attempt dissipated. Since the 1990s the 
UN has attempted to engage more deeply with 
economic issues and proposed norms and stan- 
dards for the global economy. The UN also plays 
a role in highlighting poverty as an important 
global problem and the need to articulate norma- 
tive standards in relation to development in 
the form of socioeconomic human rights and 
other declarations. After all, the UN asserted the 
importance of addressing poverty in the UN Char- 
ter when it declared “WE THE PEOPLES OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED ... to 
promote social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom” (UN Charter 1945) and 
reemphasized the importance via the development 
of socioeconomic human rights in the 1960s. 
More recently the UN’s engagement with the 
issue of global poverty was highlighted in the 
Millennium Declaration in 2000 and the resulting 
Millennium Development Goals (MDGs). 
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The current normative standard is the Sustainable 
Development Goals which entail 17 Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs) established in 2016. 
These goals follow on from the MDGs, and both 
are overarching sets of goals for establishing devel- 
opment (Fakudu-Parr 2004; Fukuda-Parr and 
Hulme 2011). The turn of the century was a sym- 
bolic moment for the 189 Member States of the 
United Nations to articulate and affirm an animating 
vision for the organization in the form of the Millen- 
nium Declaration which stated “while globalization 
offers great opportunities, at present its benefits are 
very unevenly shared, while its costs are unevenly 
distributed” (United Nations, United Nations Mil- 
lenntum Declaration 2000). In 2000 the UN general 
assembly established eight goals (and clear targets 
for each goal) that were to be achieved by 2015. 
These goals reflected a human development concep- 
tion of development and, most importantly, were 
established to be a common standard for both the 
UN and the IFIs (Fakudu-Parr 2004). While not all 
of the goals were realized in the 15-year timeframe 
established by the MDGs, they were successful in 
generating unprecedented political support for 
human development and a shift away from only 
focusing on economic growth measures, having 
been agreed upon by every UN member state with 
the active support of global civil society. This means 
that the normative standard articulated by the SDGs/ 
MDGs has significant purchase in discussions relat- 
ing to global poverty — even with respect to states 
that do not support them enthusiastically. 

For these reasons there was considerable sup- 
port to continue on the MDG beyond the 2015 
target in the form of the expanded SDGs. How- 
ever, the international community did fall short in 
achieving the MDGs. The level of ODA has also 
not risen fast enough to support the development 
goals. Furthermore, the MDGs and SDGs have 
not addressed deeper questions of power given 
the political assumptions about development driv- 
ing goals (Weber 2015) and that LDCs have not 
been included in decision-making processes more 
than what was previously the case. CSOs are 
quick to note that efforts to promote significant 
debt relief have been minimal and efforts to 
include the perspectives of LDCs in the structures 
of the global economy have been fairly modest. 
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These development goals have not rewritten the 
rules of the global economy — the same underlying 
structures and problems prevail. The failure of the 
WTO to liberalize agriculture or the IMF to sub- 
stantially reduce LDC debt, for example, remain 
as crucial problems facing efforts to promote 
development in LDCs. 

There are differences in opinion as to how we 
can assess the SDGs and the preceding MDGs in 
addressing global poverty. Some would see free 
markets and global capitalism as being the keys to 
promoting development, and the SDGs/MDGs 
being peripheral to the drive of economic growth 
enabled by global capitalism. It must be mentioned 
that many free market economists still believe that 
economic growth is the best strategy to promote 
poverty reduction in the long run and the best way 
to promote economic growth is economic globali- 
zation and free markets and thereby continue the 
progress that we have seen in the last three or four 
decades. There are also some CSOs and govern- 
ments which see the SDGs are being a crucial way 
to couple global capitalism with a social con- 
science which will address global poverty. They 
accept the core aspects of the prevailing global 
order coupled with the full and quick implementa- 
tion of the SDGs by appropriately supporting these 
goals. In this context the role of scholarly critics 
and CSOs who want to put public pressure on 
governments and public attitudes relating to global 
poverty are extremely important. But there is also 
the position that the SDGs and the MDGs are 
insufficient. Thomas Pogge makes the argument 
that we need something more dramatic than the 
MDGs. He goes so far, to say in referencing the 
first goal of MDGs to halve the proportion of 
people being hungry, that we should imagine 
what somebody would have said in 1994 that we 
had plan to halve those dying in the genocide in 
Rwanda. He asks why should we treat deaths by 
poverty different from other acts of harm? (Pogge 
2004). Pogge notes the contradictions between 
human rights set out in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (that everyone should have 
access to food, water shelter) and the MDGs (the 
goal is only to half the proportion of poor who are 
extremely poor or starving). According to Pogge, 
human rights should be put at the center of the 
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global economy so that the global poor’s interests 
are considered and enforced in a more significant 
and sustained manner. 


Conclusion 


Clearly it is easy to be skeptical about the past 
success of the MDGs and future of the SDGs, but 
they have created a common framework and stan- 
dard by which global poverty is being addressed 
by the UN, the IFIs, and CSOs and states around 
the world. Yet despite the shortcoming of such 
standards for development, they are indications 
that world leaders are aware that the combined 
impact of global poverty and inequality is not only 
an economic problem but a political and ethical 
problem as well. Ultimately, addressing global 
poverty is crucial to supporting the legitimacy of 
the current system of global capitalism. 
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Definition 


Corruption is most often defined as “the use of 
public office for the pursue of private gain” 
(Galtung et al. 2013). This reflects a contractual 
relationship between the state and its bureaucrats 
and more broadly between the state and its citi- 
zens (Ledeneva 2009; Hira 2016). However, cor- 
ruption increasingly refers to any breach of trust, 
malfeasance of intended duty, or failure to deliver 
in both practice and spirit for any agreement when 
the purpose is the gain of just one of the parties. 
Thus, corruption can occur at all levels of gover- 
nance and include public, private, or nonprofit 
actors. Corruption is sometimes divided between 
petty, everyday corruption, and corruption scan- 
dals that occur on a large scale. Corruption can 
involve a wide variety of activities, from bribery 
to nepotism to favoritism. 


Introduction 


Corruption, or misuse of office and abrogation of 
duties for pecuniary gain, has been common to all 
human societies. The development of the idea of a 
common interest, and subsequently a neutral 
bureaucracy looking out for the best interests of 
society, in the West helped to solidify the idea that 
corruption is something that could be rooted out, 
or minimized, though it has proven to be an ongo- 
ing process. In the postcolonial era after World 
War II, attention naturally turned to reforming 
developing countries, where widespread abuse 
of public finances and offices has taken place. 
Besides the wastage and misallocation of 
resources, corruption corrodes public trust and 
the legitimacy of government while reducing 
long-term investment. Attempts to reproduce 
Western-style bureaucracies and accountability 
mechanisms, and the spread of democracy as 
well as extensive monitoring efforts through 
global indices, have brought attention to the prob- 
lem, but yielded limited results. Both the indices 
and much of the literature around corruption seem 
to point out the obvious — that corruption in the 
West is lower than in the developing world 
(Treisman 2007). Consensus around a causal 
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theory that would lead to a more comprehensive 
reform effort has been contentious around 
whether an economics or cultural approach 
makes more sense. There is the possibility to see 
overlap between the two approaches, leading to a 
more effective corruption reform strategy. 


Theories on Sources of Corruption (Kim 
and Hira) 


There are two main approaches to understanding 
the sources of corruption, economic and anthro- 
pological. The economic approach emphasizes 
the possibilities that cost benefit analysis of 
cheating, that is, the costs of enforcement vs. the 
private gains from stealing or engaging in favor- 
itism (Lambsdorff 2002). The anthropological 
approach looks more at cultural norms as a source 
of behavior, that is, formal bureaucracy may not 
reflect long-standing loyalties, traditions, and 
relationships that lead to corruption. 

The dominant approach from economics has a 
deep and rich literature behind it and has informed 
most of the effort behind corruption reform. The 
ubiquitous term “rent seeking” was popularized 
by economist Anne Krueger in 1974. Rent seek- 
ing refers to the pursuit of individual or group 
private interest at the expense of public interests. 
It is often used to reflect the pursuit of gains by 
special interest groups and thus tied to campaign 
finance. Economists also tie corruption to trans- 
actions costs, or the costs or creating a link 
between and buyer and a seller (Lambsdorff 
et al. 2005). Oldenburg thus defines corruption 
as ‘the exchange of money or favor for a benefit 
disbursed by government official” (Oldenburg 
1987, p.512). Government officials have an inher- 
ent conflict of interest in that they are to put 
national interests above their own individual or 
agency ones. 

More complicating still is the fact that many 
transactions involve information uncertainty on 
the part of one or more parties to the transaction 
(Akerlof 1970). On top of this possibility for 
asymmetric information and the accompanying 
imbalance in power (e.g., the seller of a used 
car) is the principal-agent problem which comes 
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up when one hires an expert in a field to act on 
their behalf and/or provide a service, such as a 
lawyer. The essential challenge is how to evaluate 
the role and performance of the agent when one 
lacks the expertise, no more so than in govern- 
ment decisions. In parallel, a middleman or broker 
in a transaction may benefit unduly from both of 
these phenomena. The Coase theorem (1960) sug- 
gests that property rights hold a key to reducing 
corruption since they internalize all transactions 
under one actor, such as a corporation that pro- 
vides a beginning to end production process. 
However, many public activities, such as regulat- 
ing environmental pollution or national security, 
are not possible to privatize. 

Economics suggests that reciprocity is the 
basis of long-term cooperation. Reciprocity leads 
toward a generalized notion of social trust, giving 
an individual an incentive to play by the rules so 
that he/she does not suffer from violations. Thus, 
economists have a strong explanation as why both 
good and bad practices of corruption tend to be 
self-reinforcing. Repeated transactions and the 
need for transparency thus form the foundation 
for institutions, or organizations which bear and 
enforce rules of behavior for collective action. 

It is hard to tell what role politics has on cor- 
ruption. Though the general consensus is that 
vibrant democracies should be less corrupt 
(Treisman 2007), recent work on corrupt democ- 
racies such as India belies any simplistic notions 
(Riley and Roy 2016). There is contention about 
what types and activities of democracy reduce 
corruption. For example, Brunetti and Weder 
(2003) argue that the freedom of press is particu- 
larly important to expose corrupt officials and as a 
result will lead to the lower corruption over time. 
Kunicova and Rose-Ackerman (2005) claim 
that presidential systems have higher perceived 
corruption compared to their parliamentary 
counterparts. 

From the cultural perspective, corruption 
reflects deeply embedded values and relationships. 
For example, some authors claim that power dis- 
tance is a cultural value, reflecting the degree of 
tolerance from public and number of checks and 
balances against the abuse of power. In more egal- 
itarian societies such as those in Scandinavia, 
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therefore there is less corruption than in more 
unequal societies such as India and China 
(Hofstede and Hofstede 2005). However, those 
who study culture approach corruption in a very 
different way. Corruption is often viewed as a 
Western lens which unfairly judges developing 
societies (Torsello 2014). Authors such as Blundo 
(2007) therefore suggest studying culture as a 
reflection of more informal and less acknowledged 
cultural practices. Corruption is therefore under- 
stood as emanating from a clash between formal 
(Western) institutions and traditional ones based on 
more informal and less recognized personal net- 
works. Such networks include long-term personal 
relationships which allow individuals to deal as a 
group with formal institutions and avoid uncer- 
tainty in an environment of scarcity through infor- 
mation exchange, political support, and 
bureaucratic favors (Lomnitz and Sheinbaum 
2004; Jancsics 2014). Such networks can be 
found all around the world: in America it 1s called 
pull, in Russia blat, in Latin America 
compadrazgo, in Israel protexia, in Mexico 
palanca, and in China guanchi (Lomnitz 2004). 
Thus nepotism is not seen in the same negative 
light as it is in the West (Jaskiewicz 2013). The 
networks may also be vertical in the sense of a 
patron bestowing favors upon a client in exchange 
for loyalty or long-term debts (Boissevain 1989; 
Campbell 1989; Jackall 2010, pp. 18-44). Thus 
much of the formal movement toward democracy, 
even in the West, covers up patron-client activity 
that tends to elicit corruption. 

The general approach coming from economics 
that has informed most corruption reform efforts 
is to increase penalties, transparency of transac- 
tions and regulations, and set up oversight agen- 
cies to examine transactions. The transactions 
approach is embraced by the leading global actors 
on corruption reform such as Transparency Inter- 
national and the World Bank. While there have 
been improvements in general awareness, there is 
no real sign of general shifts away from corruption 
globally. Therefore, new studies call for some 
combination of the two approaches, recognizing 
and seeking to change and merge informal 
and formal approaches to corruption reform 
(Hira 2016). 
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History of Corruption and Attempts 
to Fight It in the West (Hira) 


If the West is the model to follow, how did it 
establish “clean” government? We can begin our 
review of the history of corruption in the West in a 
counterintuitive way: since corruption has been 
around since the beginning of time, the more 
interesting question is what are the roots of anti- 
corruption efforts? Along the lines of cultural 
approaches to corruption, it is still important to 
point out that anti-corruption has its roots in West- 
ern ideas around morality. Corruption in its 
broadest sense is any violation of accepted moral- 
ity. In the West, the sources of morality are most 
proximately Judeo-Christian traditions, particu- 
larly the notion of sin. The most primordial story 
of the Garden of Eden is based on the devil’s lies. 
Corruption was historically tied to sin through a 
sense of uncleanliness, a violation of purity 
through dishonesty, which then made everything 
else metaphorically unclean and diseased 
(Bayless 2012). This helps to explain why we 
have an instinctively repugnant response to even 
petty corruption in the West, which 1s much harder 
to observe elsewhere. We essentially see corrup- 
tion as an individual failing and breach of trust. 
The breach of trust is exacerbated when such 
violations take place in the public sector, which 
has additionally packed in notions of social, pub- 
lic, and collective responsibility. Arguably, then, 
in the West, proscriptions against corruption are 
much stronger due to the overlap of both individ- 
ual and social implications in public activities, 
whereas in more corrupt societies, there is a per- 
ceived long-standing breach between an individ- 
ual bureaucrat’s and public interests. Thus, 
ironically it is the focus on individual responsibil- 
ity, regardless of context, in the West that allows 
for a strong sense of responsibility, whereas in 
societies which are more group-oriented, it is 
more understandable for an individual to take 
care of their clan or extended family before taking 
care of their public responsibility. 

We can see in the West, therefore, that the 
justice and legal systems are built around the 
broader notion of dealing with moral violations. 
“The rule of law,” whereby the law is above 
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individual interests and decisions, is a key concept 
that enshrines moral codes into a standing set of 
reified rules, a phenomenon rarely found in the 
developing world. The concept has deep roots in 
Greek and Roman history. In terms of corruption, 
these are embedded in the well-accepted princi- 
ples of codes of conduct, conflicts of interest, 
independent judicial and regulatory review, and 
whistleblowing, along with the overriding one of 
due process in investigating purported violations 
(Miller et al. 2005). Such notions were developed 
and supported during medieval times by the idea 
that even rulers were subject to God’s law (Moller 
and Skaaning 2014, 131). Underlying these sys- 
tems are the deeply embedded beliefs that the ends 
does not justify the means, the need for stable 
rules of behavior, above all for honesty. This is 
not to say that other societies are a- or immoral, 
only that their notions of corruption in practice do 
not match those of the West. In times where 
behavior in the West deviates from such guide- 
lines, a correction inevitably ensues. For example, 
the turn of the twentieth century in the USA is 
sometimes looked upon fondly in terms of the 
machine politics of the big cities like Chicago or 
New York, where votes and contracts were fre- 
quently bought off from recent and often illiterate 
immigrants; however, the violence of the prohibi- 
tion (with parallels in narco-trafficking today) era 
demonstrated the problem that allowing the 
breaking of rules in one area of society would 
spill over into others and that social norms had 
to support the rules. 

Corruption does occur in the contemporary 
West, as stories from cost overruns in Afghanistan 
by US defense contractors to the massive scandal 
around FIFA abound. Large parts of southern Italy 
are rife with extortion payoffs and control of cer- 
tain subsectors of production by illegal groups. It 
is more the perception and pervasiveness of cor- 
ruption that varies. In the West, most everyday 
transactions are generally stable and predictable, 
whereas in the developing world, they are more 
prone to changing conditions. The best examples 
of that are the regular and peaceful succession of 
governmental change after a fair election and the 
independent role of law enforcement and the judi- 
ciary, both things often lacking in the developing 
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world. It bears examining, therefore, how the 
West developed the notions of corruption that it 
is now attempting to universalize. 

It would be difficult to retrace the exact steps of 
the evolutionary process in the West that led to 
less corrupt bureaucracies. Nield (2002, 12) links 
it to the rivalry among European states, whereby 
efficiency and stability in the public administra- 
tion supported military success. The foundation of 
Western notions of propriety relate to the rule of 
law, property rights, and the development of the 
Weberian bureaucracy. All of these can be seen as 
parts of the overall context of accountability by 
election and by checks and balances among 
branches of government. Behind these is the con- 
cept of a public interest that supersedes that of any 
individual or group, with the government as the 
embodiment of it. 

The idea of the rule of law is designed not only 
to set up orderly and acceptable conduct in public 
administration, but also to give a sense of confi- 
dence to the population at large in terms of equal 
and fair treatment under transparent rules of 
behavior. The rule of law is much more forceful 
than enacting law. As the cases of Latin America 
and Russia attest, enforcement and the spirit of the 
law are equally important to having a legal code. 

Property rights figure large in most accounts of 
Western propriety. Property rights are in essence 
contractual boundaries for ownership of the bene- 
fits deriving from a piece of land, business, etc., that 
are ultimately enforced by the state. Property rights 
are thus essential to the free trade/exchange of 
assets in a reliable fashion. Tying into the monetary 
system, valuations of them, and the ability to 
exchange property, goods, and services for financial 
reward is the heart of the capitalist system allowing 
for accumulation and long-term investment. 

Behind these systems is the public bureaucracy. 
The modern Western bureaucracy is generally 
traced to developments in Western Europe around 
1790-1850. Within the next 100 years, many of 
the attributes of a modern bureaucracy, including 
functional divisions and task allocation, non- 
political personnel no longer appointed by sale of 
offices, ranking systems, and professional pay and 
pension systems developed (Raadschelders and 
Rutgers 1996, 75—80). 
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Weber’s (1978) notion of advanced bureau- 
cracy 1s central to Western propriety. Weber pos- 
ited that traditional cultural systems would give 
way over time to a modern state where a merit- 
based neutral bureaucracy with strict rules on 
conflicts of interest and separate, stable budgets 
would make decisions in the best interests of 
society. This approach still represents our ideal 
view of the principles behind bureaucracies, 
though practices vary considerably. Yet, in prac- 
tice, most Western bureaucracies are mixed sys- 
tems, whereby political appointments occur at the 
highest levels (e.g., ministers or ambassadors), 
and merit-based hiring should take place at the 
lower levels. In some cases, such as local prose- 
cutors or judges, there is a direct election. Histor- 
ically, there has been a continual tension between 
these two systems, the first derided as the “spoils 
system,” a term popularized by appointments 
under US Pres. Andrew Jackson of his cronies to 
high positions. A related area of ongoing tension 
is public procurement. The Western principle is 
that public contracts should be awarded in a public 
competition with the criteria clearly known. The 
development of auditors, whistleblowers, and 
transparency for public contracts reflects an ongo- 
ing concern. A more recent addition to account- 
ability agents is the Ombudsmen, an office that 
hears public complaints about corruption or poor 
service directly. In essence, such efforts are bound 
to be limited because of (a) the levels of expertise 
required to understand and weigh the different 
aspects of different proposals, (b) the number of 
contractors who can deliver on many contracts is 
bound to be limited and subject to collusion, and 
(c) the possibility of hijacking or otherwise mar- 
ginalizing the accountability efforts. A perfect 
example of the latter is the conflict of interest 
that occurred by ratings agencies for junk US 
housing derivatives leading up to the 2008 finan- 
cial crisis. The agencies had a basic conflict of 
interest because they wanted ongoing contracts 
from the issuers of the bonds (Hira 2015). What 
is underplayed in many discussions due to the 
prominence of the economics approach is the 
culture of bureaucracy in the West. Not only for- 
mal codes of conduct but a genuine spirit of public 
service abounds in Western bureaucracies. 
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The last piece for understanding Western 
approaches to corruption derives from the notion 
of checks and balances (Montesquieu 1748). This 
is often called “horizontal” accountability as 
opposed to the vertical accountability manifested 
through elections or appointments (where the 
supervisor has responsibility). The checks and 
balances approaches reflect the enshrinement of 
law enforcement and judicial independence. 
Along with that is the idea of overlapping roles, 
such as the need for the executive to propose 
budgets and the legislature to approve them. The 
overlap draws back to the basic history of demo- 
cratic development in the West whereby European 
kings relied upon aristocratic landholding families 
in the Middle Ages to finance wars. This was the 
original source of power for a separate legislative 
branch as enshrined in the Magna Carta. Eventu- 
ally, this evolved into the enshrined principle that 
the king should be accountable to oversight by the 
legislature and, over time, toward elected govern- 
ment. Elections are still considered the ultimate 
source of accountability. Perhaps an equally 
important role is played by the media, to uncover 
stories of corruption. The role of investigative 
journalism works hand in hand to allow 
whistleblowers access to a wider audience, as in 
the famous case of “Deep Throat” who revealed 
the Watergate scandal that was tied to US Pres. 
Nixon in the 1970s. 

We see, then, that democracy itself is pervaded 
by the idea of accountability. Where transparency 
breaks down, such as the lack of oversight on 
privacy of security gathering of personal informa- 
tion following the 9/11 terrorist attack in the US, 
scepticism and distrust of government starts to 
creep in, undermining its effectiveness. The 
importance of values is underscored by noting 
that even when rules are not violated, violations 
of the spirit of propriety are quite serious. 
A contemporary example is the row over cam- 
paign donations by ultra-wealthy individuals in 
the US currently. While such notions are common 
throughout the West, the level of tolerance of 
violations varies greatly over time and space. In 
Canada, for example, Québec has a reputation for 
questionable public contracts. Propriety seems to 
break down often when Western companies 
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work overseas as we discuss in the section on 
development and corruption. The boundaries of 
corruption are not as easy to discern in the West, 
then, as is commonly portrayed. The example of 
the Wikileaks scandal whereby a number of 
embarrassing classified communications were 
hacked and released publically demonstrates that 
there are still limits and controversy around trans- 
parency and accountability in the public sector. 

Growing scepticism in the West about the role 
of government from the 1980s led to a series of 
reform movements which are discussed in detail 
in other sections of this volume. The first is called 
the New Public Management (NPM). NPM seeks 
to increase accountability by emphasizing a mar- 
ket approach to public services, where private 
providers can provide the service they are pre- 
ferred. If not, the government should act like a 
private firm in terms of developing measures of 
performance, from setting up competition among 
providers to objective measures such as waiting 
times to allowing citizens (“clients”) to evaluate 
the service. Government agencies may even com- 
pete against each other. The second is the whole- 
of-government approach which sees government 
agencies as too fragmented and lacking in com- 
munication across functional areas, in distinction 
with the separation of powers tradition. It sets up 
integrated tasks forces and other means to improve 
integration and coordination. It is still too early to 
tell whether such reforms will make any dent on 
corruption, but there are reasons to be sceptical. 
While the NPM is helpful in creating a sense of 
performance, there are many functions outside of 
routine mundane functions, such as providing 
drivers’ licenses that are difficult to measure. Hor- 
izontal efforts go against a variety of systems 
including recruitment that are designed to build 
functional specialization along vertical lines. 

The history of corruption in the West is ongo- 
ing rather than resolved. While the West has rela- 
tively strong accountability and normative 
systems that reduce levels of corruption, we 
should be very cautious about finding solutions, 
or replicating systems that developed over 
hundreds of years in individual national circum- 
stances. Ongoing scandals show that accountabil- 
ity systems must evolve over time as well. 
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Global Measurements of Corruption 
(Murillo) 


The measurement of corruption is a particular area 
of interest related to the need to map out corrup- 
tion as part of general reform efforts. Quantitative 
approaches to tracking corruption allow cross- 
country comparison over time. These, in turn, 
have important and profound decisions on global 
economic transactions, particularly investment 
flows. However, the measurement of corruption 
has been an area of disagreement between stake- 
holders from different fields. The plethora of 
methodologies, measurement instruments, and 
indices represent in turn different conceptualiza- 
tions of corruption. This section elaborates on 
three ways to measure corruption: surveys, expert 
assessments, and composite indices. 


Representative Surveys of Service Users 
Measurement of corruption through nationally 
representative opinion surveys is a common 
method to assess corruption levels in a nation. 
The two general types are private sector 
(business) surveys and general population sur- 
veys. Nationally representative surveys of firms 
or households provide a good insight of apparent 
corrupt practices in the provision of government 
services to the citizen. The samples range from 
randomized general population samples to sur- 
veys of the private sector and segments of the 
public administration. The size and nature of the 
samples has varied considerably. 

Private sector-led surveys measure only cor- 
rupt transactions happening between public offi- 
cials and business firms. For instance, they 
enquire about bribes paid in tax collection or in 
business licensing and also identify the types of 
firms pay more in bribes. Business people are 
frequently surveyed since they are thought to be 
knowledgeable in this field (Knack 2006). 

Overall, these types of surveys provide a specific 
corruption measure that can be used to shed light on 
aspects of corruption that are not emphasized by the 
more broad perception-based indicators, which 
focus primarily on administrative corruption. 

Among the many private sector surveys, two 
large surveys are the World Bank Enterprise 
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Surveys and WEF’s Executive Opinion Survey. 
Both are parts of broader surveys of an economy’s 
private sector. World Bank Enterprise Surveys 
capture the prevalence of different types of brib- 
ery in 135 countries. The results are based on 
surveys of more than 130,000 firms. The Enter- 
prise Survey is carried out through face-to-face 
interviews with firm managers and owners regard- 
ing the business environment in their countries 
and the productivity of their firms. Corruption 1s 
one of the topics covered through questions on 
bribes paid for different government services and 
processes. Other topics include infrastructure, 
trade, finance, regulations, taxes and business 
licensing, crime and informality, finance, innova- 
tion, labor, and perceptions about obstacles to 
doing business (WB 2015). The World Economic 
Forum’s (WEF) Executive Opinion Survey also 
has corruption as one of its topics. The survey is 
applied to a sample of firm managers in most 
nations of the world. Ratings are computed as 
the simple average of all executives’ responses 
(Knack 2006). 


Citizen Surveys 

There are a plethora of household surveys that 
address corruption issues. Some surveys are 
entirely focused to corruption, while others 
explore a wide gamma of variables, corruption 
being one of them. Each of them differs on the 
nations covered, the methodology utilized, and 
the sample characteristics. 

Transparency International’s Global Corrup- 
tion Barometer (GCB) is an annual opinion survey 
of approximately 1000 people from each of 
107 countries (for the sample taken from Sep. 
2012—Mar. 2013) that tracks public opinion on 
corruption. Administered to a representative sam- 
ple of the population, it addresses people’s direct 
experiences with bribery and details their views 
on corruption in the main institutions in their 
countries. The survey also provides insights into 
how willing and ready people are to act to stop 
corruption. The survey is administered face to 
face in local languages, through computer- 
assisted telephone interviewing or online, 
depending on the country context (Hardoon and 
Heinrich 2013). 
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The World Values Surveys (WVS) is carried 
out by professional survey organizations, using 
face-to-face interviews. All national samples 
were drawn from the residential population of 
18 years and older and have a minimum sample 
size of 1000 individuals. In most countries, some 
form of stratified multistage random sampling was 
used to obtain representative national samples. In 
the first stage, a random selection of sampling 
points was made based on the given society’s 
statistical regions, districts, census units, election 
sections, electoral registers or voting stations, and 
central population registers. In most countries, the 
population size and/or degree of urbanization of 
these primary sampling units (PSUs) were taken 
into account. In the second stage, the list of 
addresses within each PSU was chosen using 
standard random route procedures. In the third 
stage, various methods were used to select respon- 
dents within households. In most countries, sub- 
stitution of respondents was allowed (Kravtsova 
et al. 2014). 

Another survey is Gallup International Voice 
of the People. As in the WVS, corruption is one of 
the many topics of the survey questions. The 
survey is conducted in 59 countries, with an 
approximate minimal sample size of 500 per 
country. Wherever possible, within each country 
a nationally representative sample of 500 adults, 
male and female, aged 18 years and over is used. 
In some emergent countries, where such research 
conditions are not possible, there may be stated 
variations to this (e.g., urban areas only). Simi- 
larly, in the developed world, interviews were 
conducted by telephone, while in emergent and 
underdeveloped countries, face-to-face interviews 
were conducted (Gallup 2012). 

Similar types of surveys are International Crime 
Victim Surveys, New Democracy Barometer, 
Afrobarometer, Asia Barometer, Latinobarometer, 
and many others. These are characterized by focus- 
ing on different world geographies and economies 
and by having corruption only a part of the survey 
(Knack 2006). 


Expert Assessments 
In contrast to citizen surveys, expert assessments 
are surveys given to a network of correspondents 
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with country-specific expertise. Given the nature 
of the data sources, these assessments of corrup- 
tion have been most widely used for comparisons 
across countries and over time. 

These assessments differ in various aspects 
that can have important impacts on the survey 
results. For instance, they generally focus on spe- 
cific geographical or economical regions, thus 
providing limited number of nations. They also 
differ in how the surveys are managed and pro- 
cessed. For instance, some surveys are very cen- 
tralized approaches, with final ratings being 
determined by a very small number of people 
from views of a network of correspondents with 
country-specific expertise. Others follow a more 
decentralized approach where final ratings are 
directly determined from experts with experience 
in different countries. A hybrid version utilizes 
regional hubs in order that process information. 

These assessments also differ on how transpar- 
ent is their methodology and whether they have 
clear definitions of the various concepts. 
While some indices provide detailed documenta- 
tion and qualitative details, others provide little 
documentation, which raises important questions 
in regards to the nature of its data source and the 
rationale of the choice of the different parameters 
(Knack 2006). 

An example of well-utilized expert assessment 
is the African Development Bank Governance 
Ratings 2014 (AFDB). Part of the Country Policy 
and Institutional Assessment (CPIA), the Gover- 
nance Ratings assesses the quality of a country’s 
institutional framework in terms of how condu- 
cive it is to fostering the effective use of develop- 
ment assistance. The index is characterized by 
maximum level of uniformity and consistency 
across all regional member countries surveyed. 
The CPIA is carried out by a group of country 
economists with vast experience in policy analy- 
sis. The knowledge of these experts is 
complemented with that of local contacts that 
provide both quantitative and qualitative insights. 
Peer discussions are also used to monitor the 
quality of the findings. Experts are asked to assess 
the transparency, accountability, and corruption in 
the public sector. Three dimensions are addressed: 
the accountability of the executive to oversight 
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institutions and of public employees for their per- 
formance, access of civil society to information on 
public affairs, and state capture by narrow-vested 
interests. The assessment covers 40 African coun- 
tries (TI 2015). 

The Economist Intelligence Unit (EIU) Coun- 
try Risk Ratings is another example of expert 
surveys. Country Risk Ratings are designed to 
provide in-depth and timely analysis of the risks 
of financial exposure in more than 140 countries. 
The EIU relies on teams of experts based primar- 
ily in London (but also in New York, Hong Kong, 
Beijing, and Shanghai) who are supported by a 
global network of in-country specialists. Each 
country analyst covers a maximum of two or 
three countries/territories. The economic and 
political reports produced by EIU analysts are 
subjected to a rigorous review process before 
publication. Scores are given as integers on a 
scale from 0 (very low incidence of corruption) 
to 4 (very high incidence of corruption). One 
hundred twenty-eight countries/territories were 
scored in 2015. Data is available to subscribers 
of EIU Country Risk Service (TI 2015). 


Composite Indexes 

The assessment of corruption of citizen surveys, 
firm surveys, and expert assessments has various 
limitations. First, each is purposely defined too 
narrowly in order to capture different aspects of 
corruption. For instance, some might reflect only 
corrupt interactions between firms and public offi- 
cials. Second, each is focused to various aspects of 
governance or other phenomena, corruption 
being only one of the components, frequently 
represented by a small number of questions. 
Third, each individual survey might introduce 
measurement errors due to bias, noise, or others. 
And fourth, each focuses on different sets of 
nations deepening on the organization’s geo- 
graphical or economical focus. No single source 
covers all world nations. 

Composite indices seek to address some of 
these issues. Their rationale is that a combination 
of several sources helps capturing the different 
forms and dimensions of corruption, thus provid- 
ing a more comprehensive measure of this com- 
plex phenomenon. The aggregation of several 
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sources also reduces the margin of error, assum- 
ing that such errors are not correlated (1.e., 
sources are independent). Nation coverage also 
improves tremendously, however making indices 
interdependent. 

The best-known example in this category is the 
Corruption Perception Index (CPI) that measures 
the degree to which corruption is perceived to 
exist among a country’s public officials and poli- 
ticians. The index is based on 17 surveys from 
13 independent institutions that gather opinions of 
business people and country analysts. 

The World Bank Institutes’ Control of Corrup- 
tion Index (CCI) is another well-known index that 
is also an aggregate of several sources. The index 
seeks to improve on the CPI by providing more 
nations, including nations where only one source 
of data was available. In contrast to the CPI which 
weights all sources equally, the CCI claims to 
weigh its sources objectively by attaching 
more importance to indices that correlate to one 
another. TI describes the measure as an indicator 
of perceptions of public sector corruption 
(administrative and political corruption) and not 
a measure of corruption levels of entire nations, 
societies, their policies, or the activities of their 
private sector. Figure 1 illustrates the relationship 
between the PCI and the CCI. The indices corre- 
late very well and seem to measure the same 
aggregate phenomena. Figures 2 and 3 also illus- 
trate the relationship between these composite 
indices and regular citizen surveys. They clearly 
seem to measure different dimensions of corrup- 
tion, national income appearing to have an effect 
on their scattering. 

A common criticism of this framework is that 
aggregating corruption indicators from numerous 
sources — with the goal of increasing precision in 
measurement — does not always produce a more 
appropriate measure than using a single indicator 
or data source. One cost that should be considered 
is the loss of conceptual precision through aggre- 
gation (Knack 2006). Gains in statistical precision 
from aggregating sources of corruption data 
likely are far more modest than often claimed, 
because the assumption of independent error in 
measurement among data sources is violated 
(Knack 2006). 
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and Corruption, 

Fig. 1 Two aggregate 
indicators based on expert 
surveys: Transparency 
International’s Corruption 
Perception Index and 
World Bank Institute’s 
Control of Corruption. 
Note that both indices 

are highly correlated 
(Source: Author (Murillo)) 
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Fig. 2 Relationship 
between one of the 
dimensions of the Global 
Corruption Barometer and 
World Bank Institute’s 
Control of Corruption 
(Source: Author (Murillo)) 
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General Criticisms and Limitations 

of Corruption Measurement 

Both surveys and expert assessment have limita- 
tions beyond those already discussed. They are use- 
ful in presenting a general picture of where countries 
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stand in terms of levels of corruption at a given time; 
however, they should not be mistaken for causal 
arguments, and their measurements should be 
looked at more as ordinal rather than continuous 
variables, thus limiting their statistical usefulness. 
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Fig. 3 Relationship 
between TI’s Corruption 
Perception Index and one of 
the dimensions of the 
Global Corruption 
Barometer (Source: Author 
(Murillo)) 
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Firm surveys can be more appropriate for 
tracking changes over time than citizen surveys 
if the survey questions and sample design are 
identical in both periods and if other factors are 
controlled for where necessary. However, it is 
important to highlight that these measure only a 
small dimension of corruption, and they suffer of 
similar bias as citizen surveys do (Galtung 
et al. 2013). For instance, the surveying of firms 
and households is not effective in assessing the 
prevalence of corrupt transactions that occur 
entirely within the state, for example, when poli- 
ticians bribe bureaucrats or when funds are ille- 
gally diverted. Furthermore, perceptions that 
corruption is an obstacle to doing business are 
potentially affected by optimism, or by prevailing 
economic conditions (Knack 2006). Many types 
of conflicts of interest also are not easily captured 
by firm surveys, for example, equity stakes of 
public officials, or employment promises to them 
by firms (World Bank 2000). 

Furthermore, in firm surveys and citizen sur- 
veys alike, there are difficulties in obtaining 
honest responses when addressing a social or 
cultural taboo or an issue in which the 
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respondent has a high degree of complicity 
(Galtung et al. 2013). Similarly, the current 
political climate fueled by mainstream media, 
social media, or other communication mecha- 
nisms might introduce bias in the respondent’s 
answers. The above biases can be complicated 
with the particular cultural background of 
respondents, their level of expertise in the sub- 
jects (i.e., education and awareness), whether 
they live or have lived in other nations, and 
whether they are rural or urban dwellers. Some 
surveys might be overly focused to citizens of 
urban areas, thus introducing further bias. 
Likewise, expert opinions about the extent of 
corruption might reflect the frequency of muck- 
raking media reports, of government anti- 
corruption campaigns, or of politically moti- 
vated accusations by opposition politicians. 
Ratings by international business people and 
experts, disproportionately drawn from devel- 
oped Western countries, might be influenced by 
Western preconceptions or by the raters’ greater 
familiarity with certain cultures. Some of the 
organizations that prepare corruption ratings 
might also have ideological axes to grind. For 
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all these reasons, “perceived corruption” may 
reflect many other things besides the phenome- 
non itself (Treisman 2007). 

Most importantly, the different measures 
reflect differences in regard to the nature of cor- 
ruption. They disagree on the definition, the 
rigor of the framework and survey, the sample 
size and characteristics, the role of culture, 
among many others. Overall, existing corruption 
indicators differ importantly in the aspects of 
corruption they purport to measure, in clarity 
and breadth of definition, and in the methods 
and transparency of their assessments. For 
these reasons, no one indicator or data source is 
best for all purposes (Knack 2006). The lack ofa 
formal framework that will appropriately capture 
the concept of corruption stands out in contrast 
to the practices of measuring whatever dimen- 
sion of corruption is readily available through 
existing tools. This leads to large bias and pre- 
judgment that the funding organizations can set 
upon the methodology and measurement instru- 
ments. For instance, poor and simple societies 
tend to be more corrupt than rich and complex 
ones; however, this assumption largely ignores 
major corruption in developed nations and the 
elusive nature of lesser forms of corruption that 
could have permeated the complex Weberian 
system in evolved forms. The fact that visible 
corruption (such as bribes in public service) 1s 
more often associated with more primitive levels 
of economic and political development (Zimring 
and Johnson 2005) might be an indication that 
we are conveniently measuring what is obvious 
and not what is essential. That might be one of 
the reasons that complexity is associated with 
lower levels of corruption. Indeed, corruption is 
an evolving phenomenon that takes different 
forms depending on the controls that the system 
sets, adopting lesser visible behaviors in order to 
avoid the deterrents and preventions that grow 
with Weberian complexity (Zimring and John- 
son 2005). Perhaps most concerning of all is that 
the indices are frequently used for policy- 
making without the requisite reevaluation 
needed for this new role (Ledeneva 2009). This 
takes us to innovation in the monitoring of 
corruption. 
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New Technological Approaches 
to Corruption (Murillo) 


If we want to move beyond the general percep- 
tions of a country’s overall levels, we find the 
monitoring of corruption challenging. Until the 
mid-1990s, most of the empirical findings on cor- 
ruption in the academic literature were of an inci- 
dental or anecdotal nature. The evidence was 
based on particular, well-defined events or set- 
tings. Sometimes this was drawn from fieldwork 
and interviews, occasionally on legal and other 
primary sources and quite often on items and 
scandals reported in the media. The general prob- 
lem in writing about corruption was that “the facts 
cannot be discovered, or that if they can, they 
cannot be proved.” Even in our current context, 
major corruption can only be found through 
unofficial channels such as leaks, whistleblowers, 
“hackers,” and other actors; this makes us rethink 
and ponder of the validity of current indices and 
also examine the role of modern technologies in 
incorporating other dimensions of corruption to 
current measurements. 


The Principal-Agent Framework, Adjusted 
To better understand the relationship between the 
citizen and the government, political scientists 
have often utilized the principal-agent framework. 
This framework provides a useful representation 
of the asymmetric relationship between a govern- 
ment and its constituency, with an informational 
advantage on the side of the government and 
authority on the side of the agent (Miller 2005; 
Lindstedt and Naurin 2010; (Spence and 
Zeckhauser 1971; Miller 2005). In this frame- 
work, the principal (citizen) delegates authority 
to the agent (government); however, the prefer- 
ences of the former are different from those of the 
latter. Corruption is one of the agent’s activities 
that benefits its own interests rather than the prin- 
cipal’s (Miller 2005). Transparency is therefore 
key to holding government accountable (Fig. 4). 
Transparency can be categorized using two 
dimensions: how information is released and 
what type of information is released. These can 
be relevant for the identification and measurement 
of corruption. 
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Globalization and Corruption, Fig. 4 The agent, principal, and information asymmetry (Source: Author (Murillo)) 


Within the principal-agent framework, two 
types of transparency are identified, depending 
on who controls the release of governmental 
information (Lindstedt and Naurin 2010). Agent- 
controlled transparency is the agent’s release of 
information about its activities as mandated by the 
agent itself or externally imposed by the principal. 
This mandate could be self-imposed by the agent 
in an effort to increase its legitimacy or imposed 
by the principal in order to increase control, as 
modern freedom of information or other mandates 
do. Non-agent-controlled transparency is the 
release of information through the work of an 
independent and investigative media or other 
third-party source such as whistleblowers. While 
agent-controlled transparency makes the life of 
the agent more complicated, non-agent-controlled 
transparency makes it more dangerous, as it may 
identify actual instances of corruption and illegal 
activity (Lindstedt and Naurin 2010). 

The type of transparency depends on the type of 
information released. Two types of transparency 
can be identified, economic and institutional trans- 
parency and political transparency. Economic and 
institutional transparency is related to the content, 
accessibility, and usefulness of economic and insti- 
tutional information. It deals with transparency of 
economic and financial information, the budget 
and its process, economic policy-making, and pub- 
lic administration, among many others. It also deals 
with the implementation of Freedom of Informa- 
tion Laws and other transparency enablers (Bellver 
and Kaufmann 2005; Knack 2006). This type of 
transparency can be highly relevant in the context 
of an ever increasing globalized market and the 


opportunities for corruption at new scales, which 
seem to be growing. Political transparency is 
related to open debate and accountability in polit- 
ical institutions. It relates to transparency in polit- 
ical funding, openness and competitiveness of 
political participation, independence of the media, 
disclosure of politician’s assets, voting records, 
etc. (Von Alemann 2004; Bellver and Kaufmann 
2005; Knack 2006). 

With the principal-agent framework in place, 
we now identify the various approaches to mea- 
sure corruption, including what we measure, how 
we measure, and where we measure. 

As illustrated in Fig. 4, corruption could be 
directly identified (thus measured) by monitoring 
the agent and the agent’s actions at all times. 
However, this would be prohibitively expensive 
and unfeasible, as postulated by the principal- 
agent framework. For instance, some US states 
have required to police officers to carry out body 
cameras in order to document their dealings while 
in duty in the field. Similar requirement to all 
public office holders would certainly make their 
visible actions more transparent; however, the 
costs of the processing of information resulting 
from monitoring the actions, activities, docu- 
ments, messages, dealings, and other activities of 
every single public servant would be extremely 
high. Thus, as the principal-agent framework pos- 
tulates, gathering complete information on the 
agent’s actions is regarded as prohibitively expen- 
sive (and not feasible, at least for now), thus 
resulting in a preference for shirking. 

A second manner of measuring corruption is 
by monitoring the information that the agent 
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makes available proactively (agent-controlled) 
and finding incongruencies through different 
types of analyses, work generally done by civil 
society, investigative media, or other stake- 
holders. As the principal-agent framework 
assumes, the nature of the agent makes him with- 
hold information in order to satisfy its own inter- 
ests (1.e., hide inefficiency and corruption). 
Freedom of Information Laws and digital technol- 
ogy are facilitating the possibility of having more 
information available proactively, in a timely 
manner, and with technical sophistication that 
would facilitate its processing. 

However, there are still various barriers to uti- 
lize information for measuring corruption. First, 
in most nations, the availability of information 
that is relevant for identifying corruption 1s highly 
reactive, generally obtained through highly 
bureaucratic Freedom of Information processes 
can take long time. And, second, specialized 
online portals that claim to make governments 
more transparent are not sharing information that 
is relevant for the identification of corruption 
(Shkabatur 2013; Murillo 2014) and are not uti- 
lizing appropriate technical sophistication and 
tools that would allow different segments of the 
population identify instances of corruption 
(Murillo 2014). 

There are various technical tools and other 
processes that could be relevant in making gov- 
ernment actions transparent in order to curb cor- 
ruption. For instance, the utilization of appropriate 
technical standards and the adherence of global 
processes (such as “open budgets” and “open 
procurement’) will certainly have an effect in 
identifying occurrences of corruption; however, 
we argue that these will mostly have an effect in 
curving corruption or even changing the way that 
corrupt acts are being carried out. 

Actors such as civil society, investigative jour- 
nalists, and the international community can 
leverage the processing of data in order to identify 
instances of corruption. Tools such as 
“crowdsourcing,” technical standards, and even 
artificial intelligence will certainly help in identi- 
fying corruption. While the monitoring of the 
agent might switch from prohibitively expensive 
to highly expensive, the evolving nature of 
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corruption might make it even more hidden, to 
the depths of technical processes. There are some 
emerging frameworks and limited efforts to mea- 
sure government’s economical and institutional 
transparency, an important requisite for identify- 
ing corruption (Piotrowski 2010; Hollyer 
et al. 2012; Murillo 2012). 

A third manner of measuring corruption is 
through non-agent controlled transparency, that 
is, through assessing acts that are exposed through 
whistleblowers, leaks, investigative journalists, 
hackers, or other major actors. The use of these 
actors to provide governmental information gen- 
erally signifies that “grand corruption” is involved 
in such disclosures. Measuring corruption based 
on non-agent controlled transparency has two 
main issues. The first is that it generally measures 
major corruption (happening at various political 
and administrative levels of a nation), and the 
second is that it is highly biased, as the measure- 
ment is highly in function of the “capacity” of the 
nation to disclose information in unofficial man- 
ners, which might depend on whistleblower pro- 
tection laws. Naturally, nations who do not have 
such laws might be harsher with the different 
actors present, thus presenting lesser number of 
non-agent-controlled transparency disclosures. 
The advent of the Internet, databases such as 
Wikileaks, and the spread of investigative jour- 
nalism have been a key factors in disclosing cor- 
ruption instances. Furthermore, with the evolving 
nature of corruption that adopts lesser visible 
behaviors in order to avoid the deterrents 
(Zimring and Johnson 2005), non-agent- 
controlled transparency might be a key tool for 
identifying major corruption acts. 

In conclusion, despite the increasing ease of 
sharing information through the Internet, the lack 
of data and the high cost of monitoring the agent 
impede progress. However, as the bureaucratic 
process gets more automated and as technical 
tools gradually become part of human interac- 
tions, the identification and measurement of cor- 
ruption through agent-controlled transparency 
might become a reality (Galtung et al. 2013; 
Murillo 2014). 

Thus, for now, we are obliged to utilize indirect 
methods and proxies in order to measure 
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corruption, or properly put, perceptions of corrup- 
tion. This is done through representative surveys 
of service users, expert assessments, and compos- 
ite indices composed of the above methods, when 
data is available (Knack 2006; Ledeneva 2009). 
More comprehensive measures of corruption 
should include objective measurements (of what 
is actually occurring) and subjective assessments 
(of how those involved perceive or understand 
what is occurring). The information is needed 
because the reactions of people to anticorruption 
efforts will be governed by their own perceptions 
(Galtung et al. 2013). Therefore, the approaches 
to culture also underline that compliance should 
be norm based as much as enforcement based. The 
two should in fact be mutually self-reinforcing 
(Hira and Shiao 2016). Thus, culture and norms 
can be reconciled with the economic approaches. 


Corruption, Development, and 
Globalization (Hira) 


Corruption is synonymous with underdevelop- 
ment. Throughout the developing world, the inef- 
fectiveness of government remains a major 
impediment to economic growth and citizen sat- 
isfaction. Corruption leads to declines in and mis- 
allocation of investment (Uhlenbruck et al. 2006). 
Concerns about corruption have led to ongoing 
spontaneous protests throughout the developing 
world, which increasingly evolve into more orga- 
nized anti-corruption movements, such as the 
Hazare movement in India which sprang up in 
2011. While NGOs such as Transparency Interna- 
tional play a valuable assisting role, the role of 
international organizations and multinational cor- 
porations (MNCs) is more scrutinized. 

By their charters, the World Bank and the IMF 
cannot engage in domestic politics. Yet, their 
activities speak otherwise. Numerous reform 
efforts, often tied to meeting international debt 
obligations, have followed the logical lines of 
creating a Weberian-type bureaucracy, merito- 
cratic, transparent, and accountable to national 
interests. Moreover, since the 1980s, increasing 
emphasis has been placed on reducing the role of 
the government, including extensive privatization 
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of state-owned enterprises, aka neoliberalism. The 
World Bank’s own governance indicators have 
become a primary means to measure corruption. 
Measuring items such as days to open a new 
business, the indicators reflect the difficulties cre- 
ated by both bureaucratic inefficiency and corrup- 
tion. At the same time, such surveys (including 
that of Transparency International) are often 
accused of being biased toward Western interests 
in market liberalization, to assure investors. As a 
result, the efforts have more recently attempted to 
engage in citizen surveys and broader indicators 
to reflect more domestic sentiment. Yet, the choice 
of indicators and how they are reported and used, 
despite warnings by the issuers, remains contro- 
versial. There is no indication based on indices 
that neoliberalism has had any effect on levels of 
corruption. In broad terms, international organi- 
zations as well as foreign NGOs have to deal with 
host governments in order to be able to operate, 
thus exposing them to tacit cooperation with often 
corrupt entities. 

Certain international organizations have taken 
a more active stance. The United Nations, for 
example, created the UN Global Compact in 
2000 to set up principles for MNC activity, includ- 
ing reducing collusion for corruption. The UN has 
also set up certain organizations such as CICIG 
(International Commission against Impunity in 
Guatemala) which have acquired quasi-legal sta- 
tus, at the behest of the host government, to fight 
corruption and human rights abuses. The Interna- 
tional Criminal Court, set up to deal with the 
latter, does not have any mandate for dealing 
with corruption. 

Findings on MNC activities are blurry. MNCs 
are routinely accused of shady deals with corrupt 
governments, with trillions unaccounted for, such 
as the recurrent scandals around Nigeria’s oil 
industry or many arms deals. MNCs often counter 
that they are merely following local practices and 
have a better record than domestic counterparts. 
Statutes in the West designed to curb such prac- 
tices, such as the US Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act, seem to have quite limited practical effect in 
reducing corruption. Some would go further and 
state that even some legal mechanisms, such as 
export financing, amount to effective subsidies. 
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However, countries wanting to curb such prac- 
tices find their MNCs complaining that they will 
be shut out of such markets by their competitors, 
including those from emerging markets who face 
minimal pressure, if they do so. MNCs frequently 
use their global nature, for example, through 
transfer pricing to subsidiaries, to reduce taxes 
and hide transactions from prying eyes. In turn, 
governments seeking to crackdown on unwanted 
MNC behavior face the possibility that they will 
lose work to countries willing to look the other 
way. In line with the Global Compact, MNCs 
have ubiquitously adopted corporate social 
responsibility platforms. However, analysis of 
such behavior indicates haphazard, at best, com- 
pliance, even when there are third-party monitors 
(Hira and Rea 2015). 

The problem for curbing corruption on a global 
scale is even more daunting, given the setup of the 
global financial system. As revealed in reporting 
around the Panama Papers emerging from a hack 
of a legal firm in 2016, individuals and companies 
everywhere freely use non-reported offshore 
banking havens to hide assets from tax collectors 
and for use in illicit activities. Despite some 
increase in reporting requirements following the 
2008 financial crisis, Western government are still 
unwilling to close down such havens. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


Developing countries clearly lack or are underde- 
veloped in terms of accountability and transpar- 
ency, ranging from property rights to independent 
judiciaries. Yet, attempts to create such institutions 
as meritocratic recruitment have generally met with 
resistance, which can be explained by deeply 
embedded cultural norms. In considering the eco- 
nomic vs. the cultural approaches to corruption, we 
find that both work together. In the development of 
rule of law and good governance in the West, 
cultural and bureaucratic norms were established 
that were then reinforced through legal sanctions. 
The occasional scandal that grabs media attention 
in the West and bigger questions around campaign 
finance and procurement contracts demonstrate 
that such norms are not only alive and well but 
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necessary for a legal regime to be effective. Emerg- 
ing measurements of corruption seek to combine 
elements of objective transparency and account- 
ability with perceptions, addressing the principle 
weaknesses of both survey- and expert-based 
assessments. The development of the internet also 
holds promise for increasing transparency, for 
example, by making budgets and procurement con- 
tracts publically available. 

Acknowledging that culture or group norms 
have a direct impact on levels of corruption is 
not the same as finding causal mechanisms that 
would suggest reforms (Licht et al. 2007). Exam- 
ining the history of anti-corruption in the West 
reveals that rule of law evolved over centuries 
and that vigilance must be constant. History can- 
not be reproduced, thus suggesting that while 
there may be some general lessons, it is likely 
that each region, or possibly each country, must 
find its own way forward. Complicating the situ- 
ation even further in developing countries is the 
fragile nature of their states, postcolonial and 
fragmented along ethnic, religious, and class 
lines, traditional institutions persist in the shadow 
of formal Western ones (Hira 2016). The persis- 
tence of institutions over long periods of time sug- 
gests a far greater effort that is needed to make 
inroads on corruption (Acemoglu et al. 2001). 
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Introduction 


Given the wide interest in both globalization and 
culture from diverse academic fields such as 
anthropology, sociology, communication and 
media, cultural and language studies, colonial 
and indigenous studies, and political science and 
international relations, it is not surprising to find 
little consensus in the literature on the definitions 
of these two concepts, let alone consensus on how 
they relate to each other and on their role and 
impact on individuals and societies. 

This entry provides insights into the links 
between globalization and culture, based on a 
selective review of the literature, aiming to offer 
some reference points for further reflection to pro- 
fessionals, researchers, and students in public 
administration and public policy. It reflects first 
on the concepts of culture and of globalization, 
what characterizes both and how they relate to 
each other. It then focuses on the links between 
culture, globalization, and language followed by 
concluding remarks. 


Culture and Globalization 


The cultural dimension of globalization, or “cul- 
tural globalization” refers to the circulation and 
sharing of ideas and of meanings and values 
across countries; hence across cultures, with the 
effect of increasing social contacts (Paul 2006), 
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this presumably leads to more positive human 
interconnectedness. Reflecting on how culture 
has been understood and used so far helps in 
turn understand issues associated with its global 
circulation and sharing. 


Culture 

As humans, we produce culture to make and share 
meaning over everything we do, feel, think, and 
believe in. In this sense culture is an intrinsic part 
of human nature (Geertz 1973). Without culture 
Geertz (1973, p. 49) further argues, men (and 
women) would be “unworkable monstrosities” 
and “mental basket cases” incapable of making 
sense of themselves, others and the world they 
live in. Culture helps identify distinct collectivi- 
ties (Grillo 2003). It can be thought of as a blue- 
print left to individuals to share and to adopt, or 
not. In any case, as pointed out by Hearn (2006): 


.... culture is not a private affair — it is by definition 
shared, however imperfectly with other people. 
(Hearn 2006, p. 170) 


Traditionally a differentiation has been made 
between high and low culture. High culture refers 
to the dominant elitist form of a culture (e.g., its 
literature and its fine arts), dominant in the sense 
that it tends to be shared by a minority of people 
with the highest socioeconomic power. By con- 
trast, low culture refers to the way of life shared by 
the majority of a given people of all social back- 
grounds. It includes, for instance, national cui- 
sines and its variations, national preferred sports, 
popular festivities including popular music, and 
fashion. However, democratic and global pro- 
cesses have watered down the divide between 
high and low culture by valuing all forms of 
cultural expression. Nonetheless it is still a useful 
distinction to capture power in culture dynamics 
in particular contexts. 

French sociologist Bourdieu (1986) introduced 
the concept of “cultural capital,” in the context of 
his work on class inequalities in education. It is 
however a useful concept in many other contexts. 
Cultural capital, according to Bourdieu, is 
acquired from one’s particular socioeconomic 
background and degree of formal education and 
would determine one’s place in social hierarchies. 
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It includes three dimensions of culture: embodied, 
objectified, and institutionalized. For example, 
one’s accent in speaking a national language is 
embodied culture (with all its possible social vari- 
ables), the ownership of goods such as real estate 
is objectified culture, and educational qualifica- 
tions represent institutionalized culture. Critics of 
Bourdieu have pointed out a lack of consideration 
given to individual agency in his theory of culture 
reproduction, as well as of consideration of the 
impact of the growth of the middleclass on class 
inequalities (see Goldthorpe 2007; King 2000). (For 
both praise and critics of Bourdieu’s key theoretical 
concepts, see Coulangeon and Duval (2013).) 

The concepts of high and low culture, of iden- 
tifiable collectivities on the basis of culture, and of 
cultural capital, however useful they may be in 
understanding the plays of culture in societies and 
individuals, must take account of further charac- 
teristics of the nature of culture. 

Academics, in particular anthropologists for 
whom culture is central to their discipline, have 
fought wars over this matter, trying to determine 
whether culture is a static/objective or a dynamic/ 
subjective phenomena (see Grillo 2003; Matera 
2016, for instance, for an account of these “culture 
wars”). The static/objective, also called modern- 
ist, view of culture represents a scientific and 
descriptive interpretation of culture, articulated 
first by the British anthropologist Edward Burnett 
Tylor and for who culture was a complex whole of 
fixed, clearly identifiable attributes, such as: 
knowledge, belief, arts, morals, law, and custom 
(Tylor 1871). The later more dynamic/subjective, 
also called postmodernist, view of culture is 
embedded in Geertz’s (1973) early work. It 
focuses on the search for meaning in culture, 
rather than mere description and categorization, 
in his words: 


Man is an animal suspended in webs of significance 
he himself has spun. I take culture to be those webs 
and the analysis of it to be therefore not an experi- 
ential science in search of law but an interpretive 
one in search of meaning. (Geertz 1973, p. 6) 


Since the 1970s, postmodern views on culture 
have been dominant in academia, aware of the 
unreliability of fixed metanarratives on what 
constitutes culture (see Lyotard 1979). Some 
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academics, concerned that cultural discrimination 
is fed by modernist hence essentialist interpreta- 
tions of culture (an essentialist interpretation of 
culture, also called “cultural essentialism” refers 
to an understanding and use of culture as static 
and bounded. It does not recognized the fact that 
all cultures have many variables, are diverse, 
dynamic, and changeable within themselves. 
Nationalist political movements commonly seek 
to promote essentialist perspectives on culture.), 
go as far as suggesting to abandon the concept 
altogether. Wikan (1999), for instance, proposes 
to consider instead only individuals and their rights. 
Wagener (2015) proposes to replace the culture 
concept with new theories capable of explaining 
better the complexities of daily life, which implies 
considering the role of power in the working of 
culture in social, ethnic, and political tensions. 

The notion of “intersectionality” captures suc- 
cinctly the interplay between power, culture, 
class, ethnicity, and gender. Intersectionality 
(or intersectional theory), as a concept, was first 
coined by Crenshaw (1991), in the context of 
discrimination and violence against women. It is 
now widely applied in other contexts requiring an 
understanding of the dynamics between power 
and cultural variables. 

One way out of the controversy over the nature 
of culture and its complexity is to go back to 
Williams’ (1977) concept of culture as dynamic 
and contradictory interactions between dominant, 
residual, and emergent forms of culture, with the 
caveat that those three forms of culture can be both 
tangible and intangible. Tangible culture refers to 
visible aspects of culture such as traditional French 
cuisine, Japanese manga, or the practical dimen- 
sions of religious rituals. Whereas intangible 
culture refers to the less visible aspects of culture 
in the domain of beliefs, myth, ideologies 
(religious, political, and other), as well as aspira- 
tions and projections — what Appadurai (1996) 
coined “imaginary work” (see further discussion 
on this topic in the next section), intangible culture 
in this sense operates on a more subjective and also 
unconscious level; hence it is harder to capture. 

The notion of dominant culture in Williams can 
help explain how dominant social structures are 
maintained but also how they can be subverted by 
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dissident individuals or groups of individuals. 
Residual culture is the influence of old cultural 
patterns, either archaic, outdated but still influenc- 
ing the current culture, can be dominant, or not. 
Emerging culture represents new cultural ideas 
and practices, including those produced by minor- 
ity groups, potentially from all strata of society, 
and which can become mainstream or not. The 
hippie culture of the 1960s in Western countries is 
a good example of what amounted to emerging 
culture at the time. Some may consider that the 
hippie culture has now become residual, is out- 
dated, but still influencing current Western cul- 
ture. Jihadism as new forms of Islamist militant 
movements in the twenty-first century, or 
ecosustainability as an environmental movement, 
are other examples of new emerging ideological 
forms of culture, both with their varying national 
and local overtones. 

In understanding varying approaches to con- 
ceptualizing culture, it is also important to 
acknowledge the significant gap between popu- 
lar/public versus academic discourses on culture 
(see Grillo 2003; Steger 2014). In Grillo’s words: 


...the disjunction between vernacular, common 
sense and essentialist conceptions of cultures 
which dominate public discourses and theorized 
and intellectualised accounts of academics and 
functionaries (postmodernist or modernist) with 
their very different social and political agenda has 
never been greater. Grillo (2003, p. 163) 


Grillo makes this argument in the context of his 
call for a better understanding of why cultural 
essentialism is having such a popular grip in cur- 
rent times. Even though essentialist interpreta- 
tions of culture are commonly dismissed in 
academic discourse to be no more than a “figment 
of the mind” (Wikan (1999) quoted in Grillo 
(2003, p. 158)), they are nonetheless real under 
currents which can undermine or make any polit- 
ical agenda. Brexit and President Trump’s election 
testifies to the existence of popular essentialist 
sentiment toward British and American culture 
which are real, alive, and kicking and that neither 
politically nor academically correct agenda could 
predict. 

The Franco-Lebanese and renowned essayist 
Amin Maalouf (2009), greatly concerned about 
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the “imaginary certitudes” promoted by cultural 
essentialists, advocates a new role for culture 
which he equates to knowledge of cultural diver- 
sity for all, with no value distinction between high 
and low culture. He believes education urgently 
needs to promote this kind of inclusive global 
culture as “intellectual and moral tools” for global 
survival in the twenty-first century, in his words: 


Today the role of culture is to provide our contem- 
poraries the intellectual and moral tools which will 
allow them to survive — nothing less. (Malouf 2009 
p. 203) 


Having discussed some different ways of 
approaching an understanding of culture and its 
uses, consideration is given next to the impact of 
globalization on culture. (Traduction from the 
author of the French original: ‘Aujourd’hui, le 
role de la culture est. de fournir a nos 
contemporains les outils intellectuels et moraux 
qui leur permettront de survivre — rien de moins’ 
Malouf (2009 p. 203).) 


Globalization and Culture 

Globalization, alike culture, is very much a disputed 
and slippery concept, too complex Steger (2014) 
argues “to force into a single analytical framework.” 
It is not the privileged study of any discipline. It 
concerns and challenges all disciplines. 

However, there is consensus, at least in the 
literature, over the fact that cultural globalization 
(if not other global processes) intensifies social 
interactions across cultures, as mentioned earlier, 
and that current, as opposed to earlier, forms of 
global cultural interactions are of a new order. 

This new order is the result of the increased 
global flow of populations, involuntary (.e., 
forced migration) or voluntary (e.g., international 
trade and tourism), of larger access to mass media 
and of new technologies of communication. 
Appadurai (1996, p. 28) qualifies this new order 
as being “filled with ironies and resistances,” 
meaning that the impact of globalization on cul- 
ture is experienced with hiccups and contradic- 
tions by nearly every country on the planet. One 
reason for this is that, although globalization has 
an undeniable homogenizing effect on culture, it 
is always experienced in, and affected by, local 
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contexts. Thus, it can reinvigorate local cultural 
practices rather than debunk them, especially 
when cultural globalization is perceived as a threat 
or produces forms of cultural hybridization, two 
different processes Robertson (1997) calls pro- 
cesses of “glocalization.” For the postcolonial 
theorist Homi Bhabha (1994), there is however 
ever and only cultural hybridity, especially from 
the minority perspective. He warns not to read the 
representation of difference as “the reflection of 
pre-given ethnic or cultural traits set in the fixed 
tablet of tradition” (Bhabha 1994, p. 2). 

The tension between the homogeneity versus 
heterogeneity/hybridity/and diversity of culture is 
a common popular concern, in particular in rela- 
tion to cultural globalization. At the core of this 
tension is the fact that cultural globalization is 
perceived to be largely the Westernization, if not 
the Americanization (Appadurai (1996, p. 32) 
notes that cultural globalization should include 
not only the Americanization of other cultures. It 
should also consider other instances of dominance 
of a culture over another, as in the case of the 
Japanization of Korean culture or the 
Russianization of the people of Armenia and of 
the Baltic Republics.) of the world’s cultures, 
creating a palpable hierarchy of cultures, espe- 
cially in terms of the economic edge the produc- 
tion and diffusion of global culture can give. 

Marin (2010) dates the start of the cultural 
Westernization of the world to the Crusades and 
the first discoveries of Africa and America. 
More to the point, he argues that these prompted 
the start of globalization of the economy, 
leading overtime to the imposition of the capitalist 
(neoliberalism) model as we know it today, 
worldwide. 

Alike culture in a national context, cultural 
globalization has tangible and more intangible 
dimensions. The proliferation on the planet of 
American fast-food chains like Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, McDonald’s, or Starbucks, what Rizer 
calls (1993) generally “the McDonaldization of 
society,” are examples of tangible cultural global 
impact. Another example is the increase of the 
“migrant presence’ (Martin 1985), which 
involves the increased visible presence of the cul- 
turally different others in people’s neighborhood, 
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at least in Western countries. This rapprochement 
of cultures as lived reality, or factual multicultur- 
alism, can promote more understanding and 
appreciation across cultures, as well as more 
desire for the supremacy of the dominant culture. 
Hage (1998), for example, explored what he 
called “fantasies of white supremacy” in an 
Australian context, showing the limits of multi- 
culturalism when it only tolerates cultural differ- 
ence rather than embraces it. 

Adding to the concept of “the migrant pres- 
ence” is the notion of the “deterritorialization of 
culture” as the disembedding of social relations 
(see Giddens 1990; Papastergiadis 2000), that is, 
the fact that culture and space (as in countries) are 
no longer necessarily linked. The Irish cultural 
presence in New York, the Turkish cultural pres- 
ence in Germany, or the Indian cultural presence 
in South Africa are examples of the 
deterritorialization of culture that is of cultural 
expression which has moved outside its original 
physical environment to new foreign contexts. 
The term “reterritorialization” is used when the 
migrant cultural community is deemed to have 
become part of the local culture. 

Finally, the role of international mass media, 
satellite television, and other new technologies of 
communication are ought to be mentioned as they 
are commonly considered to be the primary cause 
of global mass culture, this because of the com- 
mon images and discourses they produce and 
diffuse worldwide. The label “mass culture” refers 
to the behavior, ideas, and values that are pro- 
duced from common exposure to the same media. 

Scholars disagree over the level of impact of 
global mass media on individuals and societies. 
Sparks (2000), for instance, argues that no such 
mass media can ever be so global in managing to 
reach a majority of people on a world’s scale, even 
though more and more people have access to new 
technologies, such as Internet, but because it 
would have to constantly do so in a high number 
of languages. Kraidy (2002) argues that there are 
many alternatives to “media imperialism” on local 
levels and further that even when mass media and 
new technologies produce cultural hybridity, this 
very hybridity can defy structures of power. 
A point reinforced by Magu (2015): 
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... cultures are not ‘victims’ of globalisation or the 
proliferation of mass media. Cultures actively adopt 
and integrate globalization’s technological arte- 
facts. Globalization’s positive effects are dynamic 
and span cultural interactions and permeate struc- 
tures of authority at personal, national and global 
levels. (Magu 2015, p. 630) 


Appadurai (1996:53) suggests that imagination 
has acquired a new role and power in social life, 
due greatly to the impact of global mass media on 
individuals. He argues that more and more ordi- 
nary people are provided with “a rich, ever- 
changing store of possible lives,” a choice which 
can both empower or disrupt. Imagination, he 
further argues, which in the past was part of the 
creation of art, myth, and legend, is now part of 
the mental work for “the construction of imagined 
selves and imagined worlds”: 

More persons throughout the world see their lives 

through the prisms of the possible lives offered by 

mass media in all their forms. That is, fantasy is now 
social practice, it enters, in a host of ways, into the 


fabrication of social lives for many people in many 
societies. (Appadurai 1996, pp. 53-54) 


The freeing of individual imaginations intrinsic 
to global cultural growth no doubt impacts on the 
construction of self and identity. It also increases 
the opportunity for new collective transcultural 
ideologies to develop based on imagined worlds. 
A particular target for ideological reconfiguration 1s 
the realm of religious beliefs, beyond the scope of 
this entry to consider, though a key feature to a 
deep understanding of global, national, local, and 
individual culture making. 

The many shapes and turns that cultural 
globalization can take are explored further in a 
final section which focuses on the important role 
language plays in relation to culture and 
globalization. 


Language, Culture, and Globalization 


Language, culture, and communication are inti- 
mately linked as humans cannot help but catego- 
rize and express their experience of the world 
through linguistic and cultural filters (Kramsch 
1998; Liddicoat 2009). However, the relationship 
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between language, culture, communication, and 
globalization is highly complex. 

Firstly, the majority of people on the planet, 
roughly 80%, are multilinguals (Blanchet 2016). 
Multilinguals use the various linguistic and cul- 
tural filters that they have at their disposal to 
communicate in variable and creative ways, 
constructing unique subjective realities and iden- 
tities in the process (Kramsch 2009). Secondly, 
from a global standpoint, the relationship between 
language and culture is increasingly no longer one 
to one but one too many. That is, one language can 
express and represent different cultures, as in the 
clear cases of world languages such as English, 
Arabic, French, and Spanish. 

For instance, Mexico and Central and 
South American countries share Spanish as 
their common dominant language, but they are 
all inhabited by different indigenous cultures 
(and languages) which have mixed with different 
versions of Hispanic nationalist history and cul- 
ture. In a similar way though reversed process, 
migrants to a new country in time express the 
culture(s) of their original country through both 
their first language(s) and the new language they 
learn in their host country. In the current global era, 
the increasing number of individuals with 
complex linguistic and cultural biographies will 
keep intermeshing both. 

Beyond the increase of linguistic and cultural 
hybrids among individuals, it is also important to 
note the impact of globalization on linguistic 
diversity on a collective level, that is, to note 
how languages are standing and evolving in rela- 
tion to each other and how this in turn affects both 
cultural and biodiversity. 

Two decades ago, Weber (1999) identified 
what he called The Worlds 10 most influential 
languages using as criteria: the number of native 
speakers, of secondary speakers, the number of 
population and countries using the language, the 
number of major fields using the language 
(science, diplomacy, etc.), the economic power 
of countries using the language, and socio-literary 
prestige. His classification, arguably still valid 
today, ranks the most influential languages inter- 
nationally in the following order: English, French, 
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Spanish, Russian, Arabic, Chinese, German, Jap- 
anese, Portuguese, and Hindi/Urdu. 

English is the modern world lingua franca, it 
is ahead of all other world languages in terms of 
its global impact; however only one out of four 
users of English in the world is a native speaker 
of the language (Crystal 2003). Englishes, such 
as Chinglish or Indian English, have globalized 
English by importing into it cultural features 
originally foreign to it. English and Englishes 
as the dominant lingua francas contribute greatly 
to the reduction of linguistic diversity on the 
planet, but it has not erased multilingualism as 
the dominant feature of the logosphere (Krauss 
2007), that is, the global web of cultural and 
linguistic diversity. It is for this very reason that 
the All-Party Parliamentary Group on Modern 
Languages in Britain warned in 2014, in its Man- 
ifesto for Languages, that English is necessary 
but not enough, not only for the conduct of inter- 
national trade but for many other sociocultural 
and political benefits: 


English is an important world language, but the latest 
cutting-edge research shows that, in the 21st Cen- 
tury, speaking only English is as much of a disad- 
vantage as speaking no English. (APPGML 2014) 


The ten global languages mentioned above are 
among the only few hundred languages com- 
monly taught through education systems, out of 
the about 7,000 languages spoken in the world 
today (Paul et al. 2016). It is estimated that about 
half of these will be extinct by the end of the 
twenty-first century, an alarming loss if one con- 
siders the correlation between linguistic diversity 
and biocultural diversity. 

Indigenous languages as smaller languages tend 
to struggle the most in surviving the force of global 
languages, and of globalization generally, their loss 
leading to the loss of biocultural knowledge on 
local natural environments (Robertson 2014). 
Evans (2010) further argues that the loss of indig- 
enous languages leads to the loss of invaluable 
knowledge on how language works as a feature 
of humankind and on its role in human cognition. 
However, their relationship to the dominant and 
to other languages at a local level is complex, 
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involving variable sociopolitical and historical fac- 
tors, as well as local communities’ choices. 

What can be argued is that language rights for 
all language minorities (not only indigenous 
minorities) matter. The right to use one’s mother 
tongue in particular is an existential issue, closely 
linked to one’s identity and sense of self, hence of 
one’s well-being. Further and to the point, in the 
complex domain of language rights, especially 
when it involves minority groups, Robertson 
(2014, p. 935) warns against “unhelpful dichoto- 
mies between modern/traditional and indigenous/ 
non-indigenous” and further “to privilege cultural 
and linguistic ‘nativism’ and insularity over trans- 
cultural contact and exchange.” 

Tensions between the important gain in 
maintaining linguistic diversity and their associate 
culture(s), for existential reasons and in terms of 
safeguarding world knowledge/heritage, and the 
equal need for successful intercultural communi- 
cation, facilitated by the use of English (and other 
lingua francas), and the watering down of cultural 
difference, are not easily solved. 


Concluding Remarks 


To understand the complexities of issues at stake 
in cultural globalization, it is useful to under- 
stand first the nature, purpose, and uses of cul- 
ture, as proposed in this entry. In summary, the 
nature of culture is dynamic, its purpose is to 
create meaning and share it, and its uses intermix 
with matters of power, history, personal subjec- 
tivity, and collective identities, as well as other 
variables such as gender and social categoriza- 
tion. It is hard to contain culture within clear 
boundaries, and at the same time it is hard to 
dismiss its existence. 

Cultural globalization can both increase 
and decrease human interconnectedness. This is 
because the global unleash of cultural informa- 
tion requires an increased capacity to make and 
negotiate meaning out of information about 
and across cultures. The negotiation of cultural 
meaning is complex; it involves the ability to 


communicate successfully across cultures 
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(Wolton 2003). “Cultures” as abstract entities do 
not communicate between themselves, people do 
(Scollon and Scollon 2000), and people do not 
communicate in a vacuum. In the current global 
era, people communicate through increasing 
complex linguistic and cultural filters. When 
they do, not only language and culture come 
alive but also world, national, and local history 
as well as personal histories, with layers of pos- 
itive outcomes but also unresolved issues. In 
order to maximize the positive impacts it can 
have, cultural globalization calls for the ability 
to understand how the big and small pictures 
interact, connect, or not. It calls for discernment 
and the choice of collaboration over power in 
approaching difference. 

The active support of, and engagement with, 
linguistic and cultural diversity helps the growth 
of positive cultural globalization, but it 1s not 
enough. After all, as noted by Lo Bianco (2001, 
p. 458), there are many polyglot and multicultural 
fanatics, and conversely there are many “cultur- 
ally sophisticated monolinguals.” 

It is the new work of the imagination as social 
act, as posited by Appadurai (1996), which will 
keep playing a major role in global cultural pro- 
cesses, feeding greatly, though not exclusively, 
from electronic resources and opportunities 
given to it to access cultures. However, the 
empowerment of the world imagination is double 
edged. It can create new patterns of connection 
across individuals and collectivities leading to 
increase positive international interconnected- 
ness. It can also disconnect from the real as cul- 
tural globalization tends to facilitate more virtual 
than face-to-face contact, giving free range to 
imagined subjectivities. Globalization and culture 
will keep interacting in nonlinear and 
unpredictable ways. It will keep navigating 
between universalizing and localizing tendencies. 
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Introduction 


Democracy is one of several political forms that 
link civil society and the state. This essay focuses 
on the role of global dynamics in the emergence of 
democratic regimes. Conceptualizing globaliza- 
tion in historical terms offers the possibility of 
describing democratic transitions including those 
from: monarchies, oligarchies, fascism, bureau- 
cratic authoritarianism, colonialism, and social- 
ism. This far from exhausts the scholarship on 
democracy, but due to space constraints, this 
essay excludes work on democratic collapses 
and coup d’états, as well as extensions of rights 
and franchise to citizens previously excluded on 
the basis of property restrictions, race, or sex. 
Likewise, the myriad “types/definitions/measure- 
ments” of democracy are omitted. In short, this is 
a sample of cases in which global events created 
conditions for democratization. 


Globalization 


Today’s writers often invoke “globalization” to refer 
to the recent vertiginous growth of global commod- 
ity trade, foreign direct investment, and financia- 
lization. And, armed with this interpretation, they 
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argue that globalization will lead to democracy — 
that free (or competitive) economic markets are 
associated free political competition. There is min- 
imal consensus about the mechanism. It could be 
Lipset’s (1960) classic notion of economic growth 
and the rise of a middle class, or it could be that 
technology allows ideas to spread. Somewhat prob- 
lematic, however, is that the “open-market democ- 
racy” theory is silent about the episodic coexistence 
of “capitalism and authoritarianism.” Eichengreen 
and Leblang (2006) judge that while there are a 
multitude of studies asserting both positive and 
negative relationships between democracy and 
globalization, there are also questions about their 
respective methodologies and the robustness of 
the findings. Their contribution, in addition to an 
exhaustive survey of the literature, 1s an empirical 
analysis of the two-way causality. 

Viewing democracies from a global perspec- 
tive means moving beyond the notion that politi- 
cal transitions can be understood solely in terms 
of endogenous factors such as a religious tradi- 
tion, level of economic development, income 
equality, civic culture, or education. It also means, 
as Wallerstein argues (1992) going beyond expla- 
nations that are overly episodic, event-oriented 
and insufficiently structural or cyclical. Likewise, 
we must expand the concept of “external” beyond 
acts of foreign imposition. A global impact might 
take the form of an exogenous commercial shock, 
external forceful imposition, conspiracy, or “coer- 
cive persuasion.” A world-system notion of a 
globalization — an integrated world economic sys- 
tem beginning more or less in the 1500s — offers 
possibilities for a more inclusive review. 


General Principle 


At a minimum, transitions involve the displace- 
ment of one ruling group. Democratic transitions 
are distinguished from royal successions or civil 
wars in which the successful contender rules 
utilizing the same political institution. Transi- 
tions to democracy entail a process in which 
one ruling group is displaced by another [either 
a different fraction of the elite or the previously 
marginalized rural and/or urban workers], and 
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the victorious contender installs a new demo- 
cratic political arrangement. The global context 
emphasizes the exogenous environment which 
offers challenges: depriving existing rulers of 
their source of economic or military power, 
enhancing the capacity of a previously disadvan- 
taged elite fraction, or augmenting the organiza- 
tional capacity of a subaltern population. The 
comparative advantage of democracy is not just 
that rulers are elected to represent the sovereign 
will of the citizens but also that democracy is 
an organizational form in which different 
fractions of the elite can arrive at a compromise 
(Przeworski 1985). 

This essay presents brief descriptions of 
several countries grouped into five prototypes 
which demonstrate the globalization — democrati- 
zation linkage. They range from the weakest 
global effect (an external commercial impulse) to 
the strongest (imposition through occupation). 
Between these extremes are cases in which global 
factors destabilized pre-democratic regimes or 
constituted an “incentive” for democratization. 
These are not historical conjunctures treated in 
an ad hoc, ex post facto fashion; rather they are 
exemplars of the effect of world-system shifts on 
democratization. They are presented more or less 
chronologically. 


Commercial Impulse 

Perhaps the most cited work is Barrington 
Moore’s Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democ- 
racy (Moore 1966). This classic work inspired 
replications, extensions, and modifications — all 
studying history from a social structural and 
power-conflict perspective. For Moore, democ- 
racy was the political outcome of one of the 
three routes to economic modernization. The par- 
ticular route to the modern world depended on the 
existing social structure and the resolution of the 
exogenous shock. The English transition from 
monarchy to a Western form of democracy was 
the political expression of conflict between a ris- 
ing industrial elite and an entrenched and perhaps 
even feudal agrarian elite. For Moore, the pivotal 
factor is an extensive and influential bourgeoisie 
with economic autonomy from the landed aristoc- 
racy or the government. 
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The challenge was commercialized agricul- 
ture. Landed nobility could respond to this chal- 
lenge by (1) reorganizing to enter into the 
commercial market or (2) leaving traditional orga- 
nization of agricultural communities intact. Both 
the peasantry and the agrarian aristocracy must 
undergo a transition from nonspecialized and non- 
commercialized to specialized and commercial- 
ized agriculture. The English case involved the 
enclosures and the elimination of the peasantry. 

For the commercial impulse, Moore cites the 
existence of markets in nearby towns paired with 
adequate transportation for goods. This could be 
considered the seed of the spread of the market 
economy changing power relationships among 
classes. In Moore’s text, we find less attention 
to the origin of the commercial momentum. 
Certainly it came from the Middle Ages “global” 
wool trade which had made large houses very 
wealthy. In the 1250—1350 periods, wool trade 
was the backbone and driving force in the English 
medieval economy. Thus, the chief carriers of 
what was to be a modern England were men of 
commerce in both the countryside and the towns. 
The successful wool trade had spinoffs in 
manufacturing, finance, and the commercial sec- 
tor that transported wool to countries outside 
of the United Kingdom. It is reasonable to say 
that the “global” export commodity, not just the 
presence of townships requiring agriculture from 
the countryside, was the global event which cre- 
ated conditions for democratization. 

An excessive dependence upon export com- 
modities contributed to democratization in Brazil. 
This may seem like an odd pairing with Moore, 
but it also illustrates the political consequences of 
globalization. Coffee was Brazil’s commodity of 
global integration. Brazil had an incipient indus- 
trial sector, but the ruling oligarchy held a strong 
anti-industrial sentiment. Vargas’ successful coup 
in 1930 replaced the oligarchy with a new political 
form including an Electoral Code, a secret ballot, 
proportional representation, and the franchise for 
women. The global commercial dynamic was the 
Great Depression. Between 1929 and 1931, the 
price of coffee plummeted; Brazil’s foreign trade 
fell 37% in volume and 67% in value; the gold 
reserves disappeared by the end of 1930, and the 
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exchange rate reached a new low. Disenchantment 
with the agro-export oligarchic model had 
reached a new high (Burns 1980). This was the 
commercial impulse for the overthrow of the oli- 
garchy and the establishment of democracy. 


Territorial Expansion 

Both China (1911) and Portugal (1910) shifted 
from monarchical to democratic rule at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. Certainly the inter- 
nal dynamics and pressures for a republican form 
of government were distinct. However both mon- 
archies were weakened and destabilized through 
British territorial expansion. 

The Qing dynasty was unsuccessful in facing 
numerous challenges. At the end of the ninth 
century, the empire was weakened by interna- 
tional aggression, including, but not limited to, 
losing Hong Kong to the British, acquiescing to 
foreign concessions, and losing Taiwan following 
the Sino-Japanese war. Royal attempts to salvage 
the empire by modernizing the government and 
military bureaucracies were insufficient to placate 
domestic unrest. The Revolutionary Alliance, 
successful in 1911, reyected the King’s constitu- 
tional monarchy “compromise” and declared the 
Republic of China. The 1897 foreign “scramble 
for concessions” in China was a global factor in 
the emergence of the republic. 

Portugal, in the 1900s, was a monarchy. The 
loss of its Brazilian colonial monopoly (as the 
quid pro quo for English assistance in minimizing 
the effect of the Napoleonic invasion), followed 
by Brazilian independence in 1822, undermined 
the foundation of its absolutist monarchy. 
Although the Crown treasury was substantially 
depleted, revenue from the African colonies allo- 
wed for some primary accumulation. In the 
European scramble for Africa, Portugal lost parts 
of its “claimed” territory to France and Germany. 
The 1890 British Ultimatum was the most costly. 
England demanded that Portugal relinquish its 
lands — between its African coastal colonies of 
Angola and Mozambique — or lose diplomatic 
relations with Britain followed by the probably 
use of force. Unable to cover its debts, Portugal 
declared bankruptcy in 1892. In 1898 an Anglo- 
German convention anticipated an economic 
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partitioning of the customs revenues of Angola, 
Mozambique, and Timor, as collateral for a loan. 
And there was the possibility of a political 
partitioning. In 1910 the monarch was overthrown 
and replaced by the First Portuguese Republic. 

The Great Depression of 1873—1896 unleashed 
a new age of imperialism in which core nations 
and contenders launched a phase of territorial 
expansion. These global events aided the anti- 
monarchical revolts in China and Portugal, creat- 
ing conditions for democratization. 


Occupation and Democracy 

Perhaps the most notable transition by occupa- 
tion is post-WWII Japan. Following the Japanese 
surrender in WWII, democracy was imposed 
under the control of US troops. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers arranged for a general election, 
suspended laws which restricted political, civil, 
and religious liberties and extended the franchise 
to women. The United States also provided 
billions of dollars of food aid. Washington 
ruled albeit through Japan’s prewar government — 
the national legislature, the cabinet, and the 
bureaucracy. 

American army and navy officers, partnering 
with Japan’s pre-WWII government, drafted a 
Japanese constitution embodying elements of the 
British system, the American Bill of Rights, and 
some economic freedoms resembling those found 
in the US New Deal. Its success, some have 
argued, rested on the moral and legal legitimacy 
in the eyes of many shareholders: Americans, 
Allied powers, Asian neighbors, and a majority 
of the Japanese. 

The global dynamic here is clear: following a 
global war and foreign occupation, a prefabricated 
institutional democratic structure was imposed. 


World-System Restructuring and Shifting 
Hegemons 

The evolving nature of globalization was the stim- 
ulus for the democratic transitions in Greece, Spain, 
and Portugal. Despite internal variation in resis- 
tance to their authoritarian regimes, and varying 
success in attempts to reform or overthrow them, 
all three transitioned to democracy in the 1970s. 
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Poulantzas (1976) explains these political transi- 
tions from an “imperialist world context.” The 
new democratic forms were political accommoda- 
tions to the shifting economic balance among the 
core nations. This exogenous global restructuring 
contributed to the endogenous growth of new clas- 
ses, new class struggles, and a new balance of 
sociopolitical forces (Arrighi 1985; Logan 1985). 

In the case of Portugal, the power bloc that ruled 
from 1928 until the 1974 revolution represented a 
coalition of colonial capitalists, foreign investors, 
and landed aristocracy. The colonial fraction func- 
tioned as a commercial and financial intermediary 
for foreign nations which exported capital to the 
African colonies for extraction of raw material. 
Portugal remained relatively rural with only a 
small urban labor force. 

This arrangement was upset by a global shift in 
the origin and destination of capital flows. In 
response to falling rates of profit, core countries 
directed a larger share of foreign investment away 
from resource extraction and toward a productive 
industrial sector. Although profits were mostly 
expatriated, such investments boosted the size of 
the Portuguese working class. Overtime, the 
European investment share in Portugal surpassed 
that of the United States. The two shifts (country 
source and sector destination) of global integra- 
tion diminished the power of coalition represented 
in the authoritarian regime. Resistance to a 
renegotiated pact among fractions of capital 
within the authoritarian regime culminated in a 
complete overthrow and the establishment of a 
democratic form in 1974. 

The global shifts intensified the internal strug- 
gles among fractions of the bourgeoisies in Greece, 
Portugal, and Spain. The triumph of democracy 
represented a redistribution of the balance of forces 
within the power bloc in favor of the fraction of 
capital that veered toward the Common Market at 
the expense of the fraction affiliated with the 
United States. For Poulantzas, representative 
democracy (unlike authoritarianism) is that form 
of state which allows various class fractions to 
negotiate and resolve differences. And, the shift 
in the balance of power among capitalist fractions 
also included a place for the now more numerous 
and organized working classes. 
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Corralled Transitions 

In the 1980s and 1990s, a number of countries 
rejected their dictatorial rulers and embraced 
democracy. This period includes not only the tran- 
sitions in Latin American but also in South Africa 
and in the former Soviet countries to name a few. 
The particular form of democracy adopted in this 
wave should be referred to as polyarchy, distinctly 
different from popular democracy or a ground 
up, invigorated civil society (Saul 1997). Rather 
than accentuating the will of the people and 
the common good, the polyarchic version of 
democracy stresses the institutional arrangements 
for selecting representatives who will make 
decisions. 

The global impetus for this wave of democratic 
transitions was modified transnational production. 
It had evolved from an articulation of precapitalist 
modes of production with capitalists ones, to a 
single production system. Certainly technological 
innovations facilitated this global restructuring, 
but it would be erroneous to identify technology 
as the causal factor. 

Robinson (1996) describes the link between 
the new economic restructuring and the new polit- 
ical form as follows. Transnational global produc- 
tion accelerated the breakup of precapitalist 
communities and contributed to labor displacement. 
In many countries, transnationalism gave rise to 
increased political mobilization agitation, at times 
seemingly pro-socialist. Historically grassroots 
mobilization had been repressed by right wing 
dictatorships and US “client regimes.” These 
regimes were acceptable to the United States. 
Occasionally this “acceptance” involved US mil- 
itary campaigns. Between WWII and the end of 
the Cold War, the United States employed military 
force across its borders more than 200 times. 
Intervention involved direct military force, coun- 
terinsurgency, as well as covert operations. Stra- 
tegic alliances with authoritarian regimes 
accompanied US Cold War concerns but more 
importantly economic interests in the Third 
World, viz., access to raw materials, markets, 
and labor power. 

Robinson supports his argument with the cases 
of the Philippines, Nicaragua, Chile, and Haiti. 
The impetus for the political transformation 
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originated in the fact that those authoritarian 
regimes were no longer able to contain the popular 
movements. Polyarchy was judged best for miti- 
gating the social and political tensions produced 
by the previous elite-based and undemocratic 
regimes and by the dislocations associated with 
modernization. Authoritarianism and dictator- 
ships had become fetters to the emergent patterns 
of international capital accumulation. The United 
States withdrew its support from previously 
supported military dictatorships or authoritarian 
client regimes, such as Marcos and Duvalier. 
They no longer seemed to be guarantors of social 
control and stability. 

Polyarchy represented the replacement of 
coercive control with consensus. This was 
reflected in the US government’s diminishing 
use of the CIA and increasing use of the National 
Endowment for Democracy (NED). In 1983, 
Carl Greshman, president of NED argued that 
in a world of expanding communication, some- 
thing other than force was needed to defend the 
US national security. The United States began 
promoting “democracy” as a way to relieve 
pressure from subordinate groups demanding 
change, stepping in just when mobilization was 
reaching a peak. 

Various US government agencies disbursed 
funds, overtly and covertly, to organizations that 
assisted in building up institutions of political and 
civil society. NED funded activities such as new 
women’s organizations and publication of a 
monthly magazine, trade unions, political parties, 
and churches. All were in an attempt to steer them 
toward the international order. 

The transitions unfolded over time. The CIA 
came to support Mobutu in the Congo when he 
carried out his 1965 coup. He was part of the US 
an anti-communist defense in the Cold War. Lewis 
(1997) writes that the United States neglected 
several opportunities to press for reform and con- 
tinued to help put down rebellions and refrained 
from encouraging Mobutu’s retirement following 
a 1991 army mutiny. Only in 1997 did he become, 
in the words of a White House spokesman, a 
creature of history. 

Whereas extraction and subsequent forms of 
globalization allowed for the articulation of a myriad 
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of political forms, contemporary globalization — a 
single system of economic production — necessi- 
tates political symmetry. Robinson offers an 
insightful description of the global events that 
created conditions for democratization. 


Conclusions 


The global and local are intimately linked. The 
analysis of democracy must move beyond the 
idiographic and beyond abstract notions of cul- 
ture, religion, or desire for freedom. There will not 
be an “end of history” based on a unilinear or 
nonreversible global march toward democracy. 
Rather, democratic systems (emergence, stability, 
and collapse) are the consequence of global his- 
torical processes: expansions, contractions, and 
shifts in hegemonic leadership have political con- 
sequences for nations. 
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Introduction 


The energy implications for country positions in the 
global system of states and nations have been much 
debated in the discipline of geopolitics. Here, one 
often encounters simple assumptions about what 
control over energy resources entails for state 
power and influence. But the large attention paid 
to energy today has two sources or reasons, namely: 


1. Fear of a global Hubbert peak for the consump- 
tion of fossil fuels, especially oil 

2. The negative effects of rising energy consump- 
tion upon the environment, especially climate 
change: global warming >2° 


Whereas the first concern has eased consider- 
ably, the second one just keeps going up in polit- 
ical relevance, comprising a lot of difficult and 
complicated policy issues. The common back 
ground here is the immense augmentation of 
energy consumption during the latest decades 
when the emerging economies managed to 
catch-up with the advanced capitalist economies, 
focusing more and more upon conspicuous con- 
sumption that is highly energy consuming. The 
environmental worries about the sharp rise in 
energy production and consumption pointed at 
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several ecological menaces, but the center of inter- 
est has become the emissions of greenhouse gases 
stemming from anthropogenic sources in the eco- 
nomic, especially the burning of fossil fuels and 
cement constructions. Thus, energy is now the 
main topic in the globalization process; how to 
decarbonize the world economy without losing 
economic momentum? 


Energy and Social Systems 


The concept of energy is complex, identifying 
several forms of energy. In general, energy is the 
capacity to do work. Thus, it is a central element 
of all social systems, from advanced economies to 
simple households. It is of course vital in politics 
and warfare. In the natural sciences, Einstein 
made energy the core of the universe with his 
famous formula, equating mass with energy. For 
the social sciences and economics, the importance 
of access to energy sources has increased with 
industrialization, urbanization, and the port- 
industrial society. The process of globalization 
has further underlined the centrality of energy 
sources and energy consumption for economic 
well-being and public policy. With more and 
more humans coming on the stage and people 
seeking higher standards of living, the demand 
for energy has exploded the recent decades. And 
stylized projections for the coming decades talk 
about another doubling of demand. The energy 
sector is in many countries the most important one 
in the economy, but also in poor countries the 
access to energy sources is said to be extremely 
important, for instance, for agriculture and access 
to water, sanitation and light. 

Now, following the basic laws of physics, 
energy is indestructible. This entails that all now 
existing energy came forth on the Big Bang. How- 
ever, energy can change form. Which is the key to 
understand why energy resources of whatever 
kind are so important to humans and their social 
systems, especially when globalization pushes up 
demand in an incredibly quick fashion? Energy 
can only become inactive in a state of entropy, 
which could be the final end predicament of the 
universe (cooling hypothesis or total entropy). 
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The basic forms of energy for the globalization 
period and its societies, rich or poor, comprise; 


— Fossil fuels: coal, oil, natural gas 

— Shale oil and gas: shale rock 

— Traditional renewables: charcoal, peat, waste 
— Modern renewables: solar, wind, geothermal 
— Nuclear power: fission or fusion 


Some of these sources of energy result in the 
emission of gases when consumed, the green- 
house gases (four to seven kinds), of which the 
CO2:s constitute the largest bulk, although also 
methane is highly relevant in the globalized 
world due to the melting tundra and ice pockets 
under the oceans. Thus, we arrive at the crucial 
links, outlines the well-known Kaya identity 
model — CO2:s = GDP per capita x population 
x energy intensity of GDP x carbon intensity of 
energy (Kaya and Yokoburi 1997): 


1. Economic development or growth — energy 
consumption 

2. Energy demand — greenhouse gases 

3. Greenhouse gases — global warming at degrees X 


The exact nature of these links is not fully 
known today, constituting one of the most impor- 
tant areas of new inquiries in the natural and social 
sciences. It is globalization that puts (1), (2), and 
(3) at the forefront, because the world economy 
has grown at a large average rate since 1945, 
acceleration actually in the last 35 years with the 
awakening of giants like China, India, Indonesia, 
Brazil, and Mexico inter alia. 


Two Energy Problematics Become One 


In the controversy between ecologists and cornu- 
copians that played out since the Ehrlich-Simon 
bet (Simon 2003), there was a hope among the 
former that the Hubbert peak oil — scarcity — 
would help solve the green damages from fossil 
fuel production and consumption. At the same 
time, the comucopians with Wildavsky 
(1997) and Lomborg (2007) ridiculed the ecolog- 
ical concerns of environmentalists, stating that 
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there was no problem, only empty rhetoric. Both 
camps failed to present the correct analysis. On 
the one hand, the Hubbert peak is a figment of the 
imagination, as fossil fuels are truly abundant. On 
the other hand, planet Earth faces severe environ- 
mental damages, including the lethal threat of 
climate change. 

The ongoing shale rock revolution eliminated 
all Hubbert peaks, also for the USA. With huge 
deposits around the globe of shale rock, fossil fuel 
prices will stay low for a long time, which puts 
pressure upon the large scale development of 
modern renewables. Yet, the easing of energy 
prices due to falling oil prices just makes the 
other problematic more urgent, i.e., greenhouse 
gases and global warming. 


COP21 Process in Three Steps: 
Decarbonization 


The governments of the world have finally come 
around to accept that climate change is not a pos- 
itive for mankind and planet Earth. No one with 
certainty how dangerous global warming may be or 
what are the driving mechanisms behind it, as well 
as the possibilities or probabilities of positive and 
negative feedback lopes. Despite that climate 
change involves the well-known uncertainties and 
risks of economist F. Knight, 193 states have been 
committed to the objective of a major 
decarbonization process, which if implemented 
would completely alter the present patterns of 
energy production and consumption. The COP21 
covers three stages of decarbonization: 


— Phase One up to 2020: halting of the growth of 
emissions typical of the entire industrial era 

— Phase Two up to 2030: reducing the CO2 
emissions by 40% 

— Phase Three up to 2080: more or less elimina- 
tion the CO2 emissions 


The task of the social sciences and economics 1s 
to inquire into the implementation of these goals as 
well as help devise management strategies that are 
conducive to the realization of these goals. Energy 
will be, I submit, the crucial variable in these 
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COP21 unfolding games. Why is energy so impor- 
tant for globalization and the Earth’s ecology? 


Energy Consumption Today 


Not only may all forms of energy be measured, 
but all these measures are translatable into each 
other — a major scientific achievement. One may 
employ some standard sources on energy con- 
sumption and what is immediately obvious is the 
huge numbers involved — see Fig. 1. 

Examining Fig. 1, one understands the size of the 
task of decarbonization. Complete decarbonization 
would mean the elimination of the energy consump- 
tion of fossil fuels and traditional renewables. This is 
a herculean task, impossible simply. But the mix of 
energy usage will change during this century toward 
more of carbon neutral energy sources. 


Future Energy: COP21 Breaking Crucial 
Links 


When calling for decarbonization of economies in 
the widest sense, the COP21 envisages that 
decarbonization can be maximized with the con- 
straint of continued economic development or 
growth. But is it really true? 

Hitherto GDP and energy per capita have been 
most strongly connected. See Fig. 2 and GDP and 
GHG have also been strongly linked — see Fig. 3. 
But the COP21 process claims we can have declin- 
ing GHC:s and augmenting GDP? True? It all 
depends upon the evolution of energy consumption. 

Figure | shows that the richer a country, the 
more energy their inhabitants use. This entails that 
total energy consumption will be a straight func- 
tion of affluence. Most of this energy comes from 
the burning of fossil fuels, as shown in Table 1. 

The stylized projection for energy consump- 
tion in the globalized world speaks of unbeliev- 
ably increases in the next decades to come, 
responding to the hopes for high economic growth 
in emerging economies and decent rates in mature 
ones. The objection to these predictions is simply 
that they fall outside of the COP21 approach that 
now starts. 
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Globalization and Energy, Fig. 2 Stylized energy projections 


There is much talk about moving toward GDP total aggregates for the globe. India, for example, 
growth with little or no increase in carbon energy. cannot do without coal or even charcoal (Ramesh 
From a micro-point of view, this is feasible but 2015). Consider some of these stylized projec- 
hardly from a macro-point of view, including the tions in Fig. 2. 
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If these predictions, and there are several like 
these, become true, the COP21 will fail miserably, 
because the predicted future in Fig. 2 entails more 
of carbonization. The energy producers speak of 
“energy needs,” but for ordinary people, the envi- 
ronment comes first, at least when they do not act 
myopically. 

Now, the existence of an energy negative rela- 
tion between GDP on the one hand and GDP 
energy per GDP unit — energy efficient at macro- 
level — has raised to hope of a decoupling of the 
close link GDP energy. According to this inverted 
curve, energy per GDP unit slopes downward the 
richer a country becomes. However, this inverted 
curve in Fig. 3 does not entail its suggested 


Globalization and Energy, Table 1 Energy consump- 
tion 2015 (million tons of oil equivalent) 


Total % 
Fossil fuels 1,1306.4 86.0 
Oil 4331.3 32.9 
Natural gas 3135.2 23.8 
Coal 3839.9 29.2 
Renewables 1257.8 9.6 
Hydroelectric 892.9 6.8 
Others 364.9 2.8 
Nuclear power 583.1 4.4 
1,3147.3 100.0 


Source: BP Statistical Review of World Energy (2016) 
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entailment, because people simply use more and 
more energy, often in conspicuous consumption, 
and the number of people increases. 

Now, we move to the core of the problems for 
the twenty-first century and the COP2, the second 
link between GDP and GHC:s. 


Decentralized Implementation or Global 
Management Strategy 


People who argue for more and more energy put 
their hope for decarbonization with the uncoupling 
of GDP and GHG:s or CO2:s. However, the present 
evidence does not at all support this claim — see 
Fig. 4. It shows that total CO2:s follow GDP. As the 
more affluent the world, the more CO2:s. 

The hidden intervening variable here is of 
course energy or the needs for electricity allover 
in society and a variety of transportation needs. 

Again, the hope for a decoupling of the link in 
Fig. 4 hinges on declining GHG — GDP ratios: the 
so-called environmental Kuznets’ curve. Figure 5 
shows an example of such an equation for 2014 
data on GDP and CO2/GDP ratios in the countries 
of the world, 1.e., cross-sectional evidence. 

The findings in Fig. 5 of a cross-secional evi- 
dence type render little supper for this hypothesis. 
And the entailment about a future declining 
GDP-CO2 link does not hold. 
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Conclusion 


Energy in the twenty-first century will receive lots 
of political attention. Without energy, no work in 
our social systems. And work is the basis of afflu- 
ence. Crucial issues about globalization and 
energy involves the following: 


— Has shale rock finally killed the idea of 
Hubbert peaks globally and in the USA? 
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— Can decarbonization be accomplished within 
the COP21 approach? 

— Is it possible to double energy consumption at 
the same time as decarbonization? 


Moreover, one may ask: will traditional renew- 
ables be phased out? 


— Can nuclear power make a comeback? 
— Is fusion power feasible in this century? 
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— Can climate change be brought under some 
control by decarbonization policies? 


It is readily admitted that fusion power would 
solve the problematic of energy and greenhouse 
gases as well as GDP growth and GHGs in one 
strike. Unlimited clean energy would be available 
somehow from the most abundant element in the 
universe viz. hydrogen. But this is not likely. 

When talking about energy in the twenty-first 
century, we speak about probabilities. And this 
calls for humbleness, caution, and environmental- 
ist policy-making. After all, implementation of 
policy objectives like those of COP21 is fraught 
with difficulties (Pressman and Wildavsky 1984; 
Wildavsky 1987). And the hope for a sustainable 
global economy according to Sachs (2015b) is 
probably just utopian. The West is going to have 
to pay a lot for decarbonization in the Third 
World, as recommended by Stern in his idea of a 
Superfund (2007, 2016). 
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Synonyms 


Asian values; Respect for elders 


Introduction 


Filial piety, or the respect for and care of parents, 
is regarded as a key social value in many societies. 
This is so especially in Asia where it is widely 
regarded as a central “Asian value.” The shared 
nature of this value in Asia is said to apply 
irrespective of ethnic and religious differences. 
Within Asia, filial piety is especially associated 
with East Asia, where the written character for 
filial piety is shared in Chinese, Korean, and Jap- 
anese writing. In Mandarin it is pronounced xiao 


The author would like to thank Caren Burns for research 
assistance that informs some of this entry. 
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and is constituted by a top character which is that 
for lao (old) and a lower character zi (young). 
“When combined to constitute xiao,” writes Char- 
lotte Ikels, this “ideograph communicates multi- 
ple messages of which the officially preferred one 
is that the old are supported by the young 
(er generation)” (Ikels 2004, p. 3; parentheses 
original). Ultimately, Ikels notes, “in the classics 
and in popular thought, support, subordination 
(or obedience), and continuing the family line 
have all been touted as the essence of filial 
piety” (Ikels 2004, p. 3; parentheses original). 

Historically, cycles of intergenerational reci- 
procity in care have enabled societies to be sus- 
tainable and for members of societies to be 
emplaced within social structures that assure 
some level of care. This assurance has often 
worked through social pressures such as the 
shame that would accrue if care responsibilities 
were not adequately undertaken. The negative 
impact that parental neglect would have to indi- 
viduals’ social standing would mean the welfare 
of their parents was in their interest. 

However, diverse processes associated with 
globalization are increasingly challenging some 
long-existing social values and practices that 
have ensured the welfare of older persons. Such 
changes have been described as “alarming 
policy makers” (Ikels 2004, p. 8). This entry will 
briefly discuss some of these processes and their 
impacts, some of the diversity of cultural attitudes 
toward filial piety, and government-led strategies 
for addressing filial neglect, and finally it will 
consider some prospective ways in which global- 
ization might impact feelings about and the exe- 
cution of filial obligations in the future. 


The Impact of Global Processes on Filial 
Piety 


One process associated with globalization that can 
be readily seen to disrupt people’s abilities to 
carry out their filial duties is the globalization of 
work and employment. People are increasingly 
able — and are often required to — acquire work 
in geographically distant places. The employment 
market place and competition for jobs has become 
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globalized. On the campaign trail in 2008 to 
become president, Barack Obama illustrated this 
situation to supporters in Michigan when he said 
that “Michigan’s children will grow up facing 
competition not just from kids from California or 
South Carolina, but also from young people in 
Beying and Bangalore” (Obama 2008). 

An associated process of globalization is the 
increasing ease of migration for many (but by no 
means all) people. Leaving the place of one’s origin 
and family is frequently a relatively low-cost 
undertaking. The decreasing costs of transporta- 
tion, including air travel, make migration accessi- 
ble, whether for study or work. Such travel is often 
to major cities, which are themselves key nodes 
through which the global economy flows. Whether 
this travel is international or intranational, migra- 
tion frequently disrupts family units and the cycles 
of intra-family and intergenerational reciprocity 
that have made many societies sustainable (e.g., 
Farrell 2016, p. 110). Cities, although dense with 
people, are also known to be places where social 
disconnection, anonymity, and anomie very readily 
occur (Klinenberg 2001). 

In addition to the above, however, are less tan- 
gible impacts associated with globalization that are 
increasingly cultivating individualistic attitudes 
and identities, moving many away from more col- 
lectivistic attitudes and identities (e.g., Luxton 
2010; Elliot and Lemert 2009). These values are 
often associated with the effects of the hegemonic 
sociopolitical and economic perspective that is fre- 
quently glossed as “neoliberalism.” Neoliberalism 
seeks to reward individual efforts and success and 
promotes consumption by emphasizing self- 
gratification through the acquisition of goods and 
services, the satisfactions of which are advertising 
through diverse forms of marketing. Increasing 
orientations toward individualism and self- 
gratification steer people’s decisions relating to 
the allocation their resources — both financial and 
other — away from their filial obligations. 


Culture and Filial Piety 


Although the trends toward individualism are part 
of globalization (Elliot and Lemert 2009), it is 
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certainly the case that there remain differences 
between countries in terms of the predominance 
of collectivistic or individualistic values and iden- 
tities (Triandis 1988). Individuals in societies that 
are more collectivistic tend more to see them- 
selves as part of a web of wider social relations, 
whereas those in more individualistic societies 
tend to derive their identities with reference to 
their own opinions, actions, and achievements. 
However, although differences between countries 
might most immediately spring to mind when 
thinking about cultural differences such as those 
along the axis of collectivism and individualism, it 
is worth emphasizing that different ethnic and 
religious communities within countries exhibit 
different attitudes about filial responsibility. 
Indeed, Ikels notes that “the practice of filial 
piety, both its delivery and its receipt, 1s situation- 
ally dependent and shaped by local circumstances 
of history, economics, social organization, 
and demography and personal circumstances of 
wealth, gender, and family configuration” 
(2004, p. 2). 

Within Indonesia, for example, cultural differ- 
ences have considerable impacts on how respon- 
sibilities toward elders are conceived. Elisabeth 
Schroder-Butterfill and Tengku Syawila Fithry 
(2014) have described how Javanese Indonesians 
and those from Minangkabau communities — the 
latter of which are often described as matrilineal — 
view parental care responsibilities. Among their 
findings were that for both, adult children, but not 
their spouses, were important in aged-care provi- 
sion and that daughters were preferred over sons 
in providing this care. However, the strength of 
this preference and the acceptance of people from 
other categories of relationship varied according 
to the ethnic community (Schroder-Butterfill and 
Fithry 2014, p. 370). 

Ethno-religious differences relating to filial 
responsibility and respect were also found in 
Australia by Carr et al. (2015). Carr, Biggs, and 
Kimberly examined the religious traditions and 
practices of Australian Christians, Jews, Muslims, 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Confucianists and 
described differences in practices and attitudes 
between them. For example, they report that 
while there is within the Jewish community “a 
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long and proud tradition of aged care [which] 
has resulted in aged support services catering for 
diverse needs,” followers of Islam tended to 
regard caring for elders to be a responsibility to 
be undertaken by family (Carr et al. 2015, 
p. 27—28). Overall, they found that the positive 
valuation of the contributions of older persons 
was strongest among those who held Jewish, 
Islamic, Hindu, and Buddhist beliefs. 


Filial Piety Laws 


Although there are communities in which filial 
piety remains strong, it is the case that even in 
those where filial piety might be imagined to be 
strongest, such Chinese communities with strong 
Confucian traditions, diverse processes of global- 
ization are eroding the ability or will of people 
everywhere to discharge filial obligations. The 
impacts of this can be considerable, both at per- 
sonal and emotional levels, but also for govern- 
ments. With respect to the latter, developments in 
social values raise questions relating to the State’s 
obligations to look after elderly citizens who are 
not cared for or inadequately cared for by off- 
spring. This is especially important in contexts 
where State welfare is limited or nonexistent, 
and also in the now ubiquitous situation where 
governments are seeking to cut spending in view 
of debts or a neoliberal philosophy that promotes 
“small government.” Furthermore, with many 
nations facing the prospect of the increasing 
demographic proportions of the elderly, “any fal- 
tering in the performance of filial piety is regarded 
[by governments] as a disaster” (Ikels 2004, p. 9). 

In view of the neglect of many parents, some 
States are considering implementing “filial piety 
laws.” Muslim-majority Malaysia is one such 
country that has mooted this. Countries that have 
implemented such “filial piety laws” include 
France, China, and some States in the USA. 
With respect to the latter, Allison E. Ross has 
outlined some of the positive aspects — actual 
and potential — of “filial responsibility laws” 
(Ross 2008). Ross examined both the civil and 
criminal filial responsibility laws in operation 
within the United States and analyzed the benefits 
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of having such laws effectively enforced. Ross 
noted the rising cost of US federal government 
funding for federal programs such as Medicaid 
and social security payments. With elderly Amer- 
icans increasingly reliant on social security bene- 
fits, the funding of social welfare will be severely 
strained (Ross 2008, p. 184). 

In this context, filial responsibility laws, 
according to Ross, have the potential to assist 
older Americans meeting basic needs and health 
care. Ross argues that effective enforcement of 
filial responsibility laws, especially within the 
States of the US that still have such laws, can 
have two further benefits. First, they can reduce 
government expenditure and/or provide the 
elderly with care that supplements what the gov- 
ernment can provide (Ross 2008, p. 185). Second, 
by shifting some of the financial burden of care for 
the aged onto their offspring, government expen- 
diture could focus on those older persons who are 
without family or who have family that is unable 
to support them (ibid.) 

A less favorable discussion of State-sanctioned 
compulsion on citizens to care for the parents is 
provided by Rita Jing-Ann Chou (2010) with 
respect to “Family Support Agreements” or 
FSAs in China. FSAs preceded China’s 2013 
implementation of a law titled the “Protection of 
the Rights and Interests of Elderly People,” which 
requires citizens to tend to the “spiritual needs” of 
their parents and to visit them “often.” Parents 
have successfully taken children to court in 
China under this law. 

The notion of an FSA, however, was conceived 
in 1985 in Dafeng County and in the two decades 
that followed, FSAs were in use throughout rural 
China. Approximately 13 million such agree- 
ments were signed by 2005 (Chou 2010, p. 2). 
The FSA, according to Rita Jing-Ann Chou, 
represented an innovation to “meet the challenge” 
of elder support. However, several warnings have 
been sounded with respect to “filial piety laws” 
and the FSAs, which should be borne in mind by 
those who might consider deploying such policies 
or laws. Although the basis of the FSA rests on the 
shared moral value of filial piety, it’s overtly 
explicit and narrow focus, relating to the provision 
of material support and/or emotional support, 
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combined with the threat of legal sanctions, may 
be thought of as corroding the sincerity, “sponta- 
neity” and “flexibility” that would otherwise be 
seen as part of filial piety. It also puts into question 
the place of filial piety as a “virtue” (Chou 2010, 
p. 9). Chou argues that this, along with the poten- 
tial erosion of affection and mutual trust in 
intergenerational relations, should all be carefully 
considered before creating a social policy compels 
filial piety. Furthermore, complying with such 
laws may place a heavy financial burden on low 
income families who might suddenly find them- 
selves needing to support three generations — their 
aged parents, themselves, and their children 
(Chou 2010, p. 9). 


The Future of Filial Piety 


Although filial piety laws might be seen as indi- 
cating filial piety which remains an important 
social value that the society in question continues 
to uphold, we might alternatively view such laws 
as indicative that the opposite is increasingly the 
case. Such laws can be seen as demonstrating the 
extent to which those obligations are not being 
met (cf. Ikels 2004, p. 4). Furthermore, they might 
be seen as part and parcel of the effects of a 
globally hegemonic neoliberalism that is fostering 
individualism and a shrinking State. 

Present and future job scarcity also threatens 
filial piety. Whereas in the present a globally 
mobile workforce can seek jobs that would previ- 
ously been more likely to be filled by local candi- 
dates, job availability might in the future also be 
threatened by evermore-sophisticated technology, 
including robotics. Robotics has already impacted 
on employment in a number of fields, and authors 
(e.g., Dunlop 2016) have suggested that paid work 
may be so undermined that a “universal basic 
income” may be instituted in response to the polit- 
ical impacts of this unemployment. While this, and 
some of the following, is of course conjecture, a 
scenario of mass unemployment leading to a uni- 
versal basic income might in fact have positive 
impacts on the ability of people to undertake their 
filial obligations by negating the need to migrate 
for work. Alternatively, of course, an unresponsive 
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or under-resourced government may simply allow 
the recession of jobs to result in the financial 
immiseration of its citizens, irrespective of age. 

The prospect of technological advancement 
might also mean that robots may be able to under- 
take the labor of looking after frail elders (Ross 
2016). Advances in robotics, including the ability 
to mimic the expression of human emotion and to 
read emotion, may mean that some of the emo- 
tional and physical challenges of looking after 
highly dependent older persons may be much 
alleviated. This would pose a reduced burden on 
individuals who may wish to pursue other inter- 
ests (and whose parents may also wish them to 
pursue those interests). The adequacy of aged- 
care facilities and worries about the professional- 
ism of staff are common concerns for those who 
must decide how their parents will be accommo- 
dated. Although impersonal and unfeeling, robots 
that are free from exhaustion, cruelty, and other 
human vices might be welcomed by all parties. 
How “society” feels about the prospect of human- 
to-human interaction being replaced by human- 
to-robot interaction will of course have to be a 
matter for public discussion and debate, but the 
likely immediate conclusion that this is an unde- 
sirable outcome will not necessarily be subscribed 
to by all, and attitudes may well change over time 
as people become more comfortable with and 
used to living with robots and technology. 

The opportunities and challenges presented by 
technology in general, however, are not entirely in 
the future. Already, technology is playing an 
immense role in the lives of many families, 
enabling them to connect face to face through 
computers, tablets, and mobile phones through 
applications such as Skype. A study conducted 
by the present author for the Toyota Foundation 
(Toyota Foundation grant D14-R-0201, com- 
menced in 2015 and concluded in 2017) explored 
how three families spread across Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and Australia continued to uphold 
their filial obligations. Among them all, technol- 
ogy was central to the ongoing maintenance of 
personal family ties as well as the transfer of 
financial remittances. Although technology is cer- 
tainly enabling the exercise of filial responsibili- 
ties, itis also the case that many older citizens find 
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even the most basic of current technologies too 
challenging to engage with, leaving them stranded 
across a “digital divide” (Annear 2014). This 
divide is one that social policy and State funding 
might be able to address. 

The aforementioned study also revealed the 
importance of understanding and not assuming 
the subjective experience of having one’s family 
internationally dispersed. One Chinese Malaysian 
father reported how his friends regarded him as 
“successful” because his children worked abroad. 
He, however, spoke through tears, saying that he 
doubted this because he enviously saw how his 
friends’ children remained by their sides. Evident 
here is that social valuations of offsprings’ migra- 
tion for work can differ and could evolve, so soci- 
ety becomes either more or less accepting of it. 

The study also made clear that, although tech- 
nology was important in maintaining familial 
bonds, occasions that brought family members 
physically together were vital in strengthening 
bonds. Such occasions included rituals such as 
celebrating New Year or weddings. Although 
infrequent, the profundity of these events meant 
that deep connections and commitments were 
affirmed by them. For this to occur for families 
around the world, accessible travel is vital. 
Increasingly cheap airfares in many parts of the 
world have enabled less well-off people to visit 
kin in distant places. Although there might seem 
to be no threat to such airfares continuing into the 
future, air travel is a major consumer of fossil 
fuels, and thus low fares are dependent on the 
price of those fuels as well as potential global 
action that might seek to curtail carbon emissions, 
such as through taxation on fossil fuels. 


Conclusion 


Returning the care given to them by their parents is 
important for many people around the world. The 
obligations of filial piety lead millions of people 
around the world to make sometimes difficult and 
heartbreaking life-choices regarding how they live 
their own lives: whether they follow dreams and 
opportunities, whether they entrust the day-to-day 
care of their parents to paid strangers, and whether 
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they — through choice or the exigencies of 
circumstance — decide they cannot or will not fulfill 
their filial obligations. Similarly, for governments, 
care for the elderly is and will increasingly become 
a major social and economic concern which will 
necessitate potentially unpopular decisions. 

For individuals and governments alike, deci- 
sions and actions will take place in the face of 
diverse processes associated with globalization 
that have altered, are altering, and will alter in the 
future, the matrix of factors within which decisions 
will be made. Global trends in attitudes, develop- 
ments in technology, demographic shifts, and the 
globalization of the economy and employment are 
some of the factors that will influence how we will 
and can think about and how we might fulfill our 
responsibilities to our nearest and dearest. 
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Introduction 


This chapter needs a subtitle. It should read Glob- 
alization and Gender Frontiers: Mind the Gap. 
In the lead up to the 2016 World Economic Forum 
in Davos, Oxfam (2016) revealed two shocking 
statistics that went viral: eight men owned the 
same wealth as the poorest half of the world and 
the richest 1% had more wealth than the world’s 
poorest combined. The year before, Action Aid 
(2015) tried to help the men of Davos understand 
exactly where women were placed in social and 
economic terms. They calculated US$9 trillion 
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as the cost that women in developing countries 
bore each year due to unequal wages and ever- 
narrowing access to paid jobs. This, Action Aid 
(2015) claims, was equal to more than the gross 
domestic product (GDP) of Britain, France, and 
Germany combined. The organization went on to 
state that the global value of the gendered wage 
and workforce participation gap was equal to 
US$17 trillion each year (Action Aid 2015). 

All over the world women and girls bear the 
brunt of globalization: women make up roughly 
60% of the world’s poor. In sub-Saharan Africa 
and South Asia, over 80% of women workers 
labor in unregulated and precarious sectors (ILO 
2012). Although 80% of the world’s garment 
workers are women (World Bank 2014), in gar- 
ment factories in Bangladesh one in 20 supervisors 
is a woman (Filippo 2014). Globally, 83% of 
domestic workers are women (World Bank 
2014). The vast majority of these laborers are 
not covered by labor laws and have no access to 
basic provisions like minimum wages, maximum 
hours, or maternity leave. While considerable 
emphasis has been placed on raising education 
levels, it seems that this alone is not enough. In 
2013, double the amount of women with a sec- 
ondary education were unemployed compared 
with men who had the same education levels in 
low-income countries. In countries where women 
also face multiple legal barriers that restrict their 
access to work (e.g., the Middle East and North 
Africa), almost 80% of unemployed women held 
advanced degrees (World Bank 2014). The same 
statistic for men was 20% (World Bank 2014). 
Unpaid (and undervalued) caring responsibilities 
overwhelmingly remain women’s responsibility 
as women and girls are responsible for a dispro- 
portionate share of child rearing, domestic work, 
and caring for the sick and elderly. In Australia, in 
2006 female parents spent 8 h and 33 min per day 
caring for children aged under 15 years compared 
with 3 h and 55 min for male parents (AHRC 
2013). These additional responsibilities narrow 
women’s choices, the types of jobs they can get, 
and the hours and times that they can work: 66% 
of employed women with children under the age 
of 6 years worked part time compared with 7% of 
employed men with children of the same age in 
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Australia (AHRC 2013). The burden of childcare 
responsibilities, de Silva de Alwis claims, has 
created a “motherhood penalty” (de Silva de 
Alwis 2011, p. 309, see also Bloom et al. 2009). 
Using panel data from 97 countries, de Silva de 
Alwis demonstrated how birth reduces women’s 
labor supply by almost 2 years. Australian 
research has highlighted substantial gender differ- 
ences in caring responsibilities and work, observ- 
ing that while men’s full-time employment 
increased by about 27%, women’s decreased by 
20% when they had a child under the age of 
5 (AHRC 2013). 

On average women are paid between 10% and 
30% less than men for work of an equal value 
(World Bank 2014). While this gender gap 
may be particularly acute in North Africa, the 
Middle East, and South Asia, persistent gaps 
exist in high-income OECD countries including 
Australia (currently at 17.3%) (World Bank 2014; 
WEGA 2016). The results are equally bleak with 
global labor force participation rates at 82% for 
men and 55% for women as at 2014 (World Bank 
2014). Despite the enormous effort undertaken on 
gender mainstreaming, the World Bank (2014) 
stated that women’s labor force participation 
rates have stagnated and any narrowing of the 
gap that has occurred is because of the decline in 
men’s labor force participation. The labor force 
participation gaps vary by region; however, gaps 
occur across all countries: globally, men are twice 
as likely as women to have full-time jobs and in 
South Asia they are three times as likely (World 
Bank 2014). In looking at long-term labor force 
participation trends, the figure for women’s labor 
force participation has actually gone down, falling 
by two points since 1990 (World Bank 2014). No 
country in the world has reached gender wage 
parity, and on all fronts, progress has stagnated 
over the last decade. According to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO) (2015), at the 
current rate of progress, it will take the world 
more than 70 years to achieve just one basic mea- 
sure of gender equality in labor markets: equal pay 
for equal work. 

Much has been written on how globalization 
has exacerbated gender inequalities in labor mar- 
kets, as around the world women cannot and do 
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not access labor markets equally as men do. Glob- 
ally, wealth inequality continued to rise in 2016. 
When measured by the share of the world’s 
wealthiest 10% of adults compared with the rest 
of the world, the bottom half of the world collec- 
tively owned less than 1% of the world’s wealth, 
while the world’s wealthiest 10% owned 89% of 
the world’s assets (Credit Suisse 2016). Don’t get 
me wrong, there is no doubt that wealth inequal- 
ities and labor force participation rates are central 
issues; however, the problem with this analysis of 
globalization is its materialist underpinnings and 
the point that it is missing a large part of the 
picture. By asserting the centrality of production 
(as above), analyses of globalization tend 
toward economic reductionism or focus primarily 
on changes in relationships between markets 
and states. The problem with this, Marchand and 
Runyan suggest, is that when economic frame- 
works and analyses are privileged, “little attention 
is paid to global/local restructurings of social, 
cultural, racial, ethnic, gender, national, familial 
identities, roles and relations” (2001, p. 136). 
Although highlighting the importance of eco- 
nomic analyses, this chapter sets out to go beyond 
these conventional analyses, representations, and 
interpretations of globalization and the “add 
women and stir” approach. A gender analysis of 
globalization, Marchand and Runyan go on to 
claim, requires more than “inserting ‘women’ 
into already existing international political econ- 
omy analyses” and their emphasis on macro- 
political and macroeconomic interconnectedness 
(2001, p. 137, see also Sassen 2000). The gender 
analyses of globalization explored in this chapter 
expose not only the dichotomous ways of think- 
ing, informing discourses of globalization, but 
also challenge the power of attributing meaning 
by highlighting how discourses on globalization 
and gender reproduce gendered dichotomies and 
stereotypes. It hopes to offer a different perspec- 
tive and approach for understanding the multi- 
dimensionality of globalization and the centrality 
of gender and global circuits that increasingly 
incorporate growing numbers of women as well 
as highlighting the difficulties faced in doing the- 
ory in a globally inclusive way (Connell 2007; 
Sassen 2000). 
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In imagining globalization and gender, it 1s use- 
ful to consider definitions of globalization in the 
literature and the geopolitical patterning of 
knowledge that prioritizes the global North. 
Feminist analyses, particularly postcolonial and 
poststructural feminist perspectives, have long 
recognized this as a persistent problem in dis- 
courses of globalization. Most definitions take 
the 1980s as their referent point; define global- 
ization in terms of “global interdependency,” or 
as global economic, social, and political integra- 
tion; and view the process as something that is 
unstoppable and irreversible. Globalization then 
is taken to be a “set of processes by which the 
world is rapidly being integrated into one eco- 
nomic space via increased international trade, 
the internationalization of production and finan- 
cial markets, the internationalization of a com- 
modity culture promoted by an increasingly 
networked global telecommunications system” 
(Gibson-Graham 1996, p. 1). Often, linkages are 
made between these social and economic 
changes and other radical transformations that 
occurred in the global political economy includ- 
ing the collapse of Soviet communism (the “fall 
of socialism”); Thatcher, Reagan, and populist 
right-wing politics in the UK and the USA; and 
the move away from the welfare state (the “rise 
of neoliberalism’’). 

Although there are many different positions in 
the globalization debates, as Davids and van Driel 
note, a common denominator is that “globaliza- 
tion is, at the very least, about an increasing inter- 
connectedness of the world through technology 
and flows of capital, commodities, people and 
culture” (2001, p. 154). Often, this comes with 
the idea of a “global society” in which the old 
boundaries of the nation-state are rapidly breaking 
down as modernity spreads across the world. 
These dominant frameworks for understanding 
globalization carry with them the idea of globali- 
zation aS an economic strategy, but they also 
show how it is increasingly being viewed and 
interpreted as a new form of society (Connell 
2007). This formulation is expressed by key glob- 
alization theorists as follows: 
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We live in a world of transformations, affecting 
almost every aspect of what we do. For better or 
worse, we are being propelled into a global order 
that no one fully understands, but which is making 
its effects felt upon all of us. (Giddens 2002, p. 6—7) 


All remaining ‘Chinese walls’ the world over are 
being battered down. In this process, those cultural 
and political institutions that fettered capitalism are 
swept aside ... Globalization ... is unifying the 
world into a single mode of production and a single 
global system and bringing about the organic inte- 
gration of different countries and regions into the 
global economy. (Robinson 2001, p. 159) 


It is clear from these quotes that the dominant 
way of thinking about globalization is through a 
unilinear process and a macroeconomic perspec- 
tive. Globalization orthodoxy is careful to state 
that these processes may be complex and set in 
many different fields, but as Davids and van Driel 
highlight, the unilinearity of these complex pro- 
cesses 1s “largely determined by a neoliberal logic 
based on a modernist way of thinking” (2001, 
p. 155). Although some in the field are critical 
of neoliberalization, as Davids and van Driel 
(2001) claim, the pattern of thought is almost 
always structured within the frame of a linear 
process, and this leads them to argue that global- 
ization only gets its meaning in neoliberal and 
anti-neoliberal modes of thinking. Globalization, 
conceptualized as a “complex set of processes” 
(Giddens 2002, p. 12), is located in a global 
context but without the context being pro- 
blematized: “It occurs as an ‘out there’ process, 
but what does that context envelop and who does 
it concern? Global from whose perspective and 
according to which process?” (Davids and van 
Driel 2001, p. 155). Theories on globalization see 
and speak from the global North, and feminism 
has learnt to question hegemonic gender-blind 
analyses and, within feminism itself, hegemonic 
gender-essentialist analyses that represent the 
problems and interests of privileged groups as 
quintessential and representative (Mohanty 
2003; Narayan 1997). World-spanning general- 
izations, Eurocentric theories, and the masculini- 
zation of the discourses of globalization have 
become key issues for contemporary feminists 
as they struggle to unpack the picture of globali- 
zation and gender and resulting theoretical 
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perspectives and political agendas that efface the 
perspectives of marginalized groups, particularly 
women. 


Discourses of Globalization as Gendered 


Discourses of globalization are highly gendered 
and, as the feminist geographers Gibson-Graham 
note by reading globalization literature through 
the lens of poststructuralist feminist and queer 
writing, feature a “language of domination” and 
“tightly scripted narrative of differential power” 
(1996, p. 1). Some of the key themes in hege- 
monic representations of globalization include 
the seeming inevitability of capitalist penetration 
and naturalness of capitalism along with the 
scripting of capitalism as male/masculine. Femi- 
nist researchers have observed how gendered 
symbolism and metaphors serve to naturalize hier- 
arches in discourses of globalization and that the 
relations of domination and power contained 
within these discourses cannot be sustained with- 
out drawing on gender symbolism (Marchand and 
Runyan 2001). In their insightful analysis Gibson- 
Graham (1996) argue that globalization narratives 
read like “rape scripts” (rape scripts are based 
on the notion that women and men play out 
fixed gender roles as aggressors (unable to control 
their behavior) and victims (unable to stop the 
act)). By undertaking a gendered reading of 
globalization narratives, Gibson-Graham (1996) 
show how capitalism is represented as inherently 
male and involving taking over “others” (e.g., 
“weaker” noncapitalist economic systems includ- 
ing developing/Third World economies, socialist 
economies, traditional economies, communal 
experiments) that are represented as sites of inva- 
sion, envelopment, and accumulation. Gibson- 
Graham claim it is a “script of nonreciprocal pen- 
etration” that ascribes the victim role to forms of 
noncapitalist economy as “capitalist social and 
economic relations are scripted as penetrating 
“other” social and economic relations but not 
vice versa” (1996, p. 6). In globalization narra- 
tives, certain states are scripted as being able to 
bond with capital and are thus granted a masculine 
status, while Southern and other subordinated 
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states are forced to accept feminized states. Within 
states, sectors remain “domesticated” and are 
becoming increasingly disadvantaged or “femi- 
nized” (e.g., ministries of health, education, social 
affairs) as other sectors are internationalized or 
directly related to the global economy and “mas- 
culinized” (e.g., ministries of finance and eco- 
nomic affairs) (Marchand and Runyan 2001). 

These feminist analyses are part of an impor- 
tant critique of globalization that attempts to coun- 
ter dominant narratives that cast globalization as 
an irresistible (and masculine) force and use gen- 
dered constructs and symbolism to legitimate and 
rationalize neoliberal economic policies. Feminist 
theorizing attempts to think through alternative 
responses to globalization and the homogenizing 
claims made within it, which as Grewal and 
Kaplan (1994) suggest, needs to be scrutinized 
for its heavy reliance on gendered discourse and 
gender ideology. This not only serves to make 
globalization (and capitalism) appear as natural 
and inevitable but also scripts the possible forms 
of resistance to it or when coming from positions 
of passivity, victimization and conquest, an inabil- 
ity to resist. In the words of Gibson-Graham, 
feminists are pursuing this project in the hope of 
gaining “some purchase on globalization dis- 
course, to become more active in the face of it, 
less prey to its ability to map a social terrain in 
which I and others were relatively powerless and 
inconsequential” (1996, p. 4). 


Discourses of Globalization and 
Representations of Women 


The naturalization of capitalism and capitalist 
values in discourses of globalization is essential 
in creating the image of globalization as being 
something that is seen to simply happen and is 
beyond the power and influence of peoples. The 
flow-on effects of this logic add another layer to 
the gendering of discourses of globalization evi- 
dent in dominant discourses on the feminization 
of poverty that rely heavily on gender essentialism 
in some of the main scripts employed. Although 
the term “feminization of poverty” was coined in 
the 1970s, it first started featuring in development 
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jargon in the mid-1990s. This was largely through 
the UN’s Conference on Women held in Beijing 
where it was announced that 70% of the world’s 
poor were female, and, as a result, eradicating the 
persistent and increasing burden of poverty on 
women was adopted as one of the Beijing Plat- 
forms of Action (Chant 2008, p. 166). While 
Rodenberg (2004) has noted the lack of gender- 
specific data on incomes and our current inability 
to comprehensively break down women’s income 
and poverty in relation to men, what was an “op- 
portunistic shorthand,” the feminization of pov- 
erty, quickly became an established fact in 
discourses of globalization and gender (Chant 
2008). In the globalization literature, the femini- 
zation of poverty is a phenomenon resulting 
from the impact of structural adjustment policies 
(SAPs), internationalization of the labor market, 
and economic restructuring on the position of 
women (Davids and van Driel 2001). The concept 
not only drew attention to the number of women 
living in poverty but also to the existence and 
specific vulnerabilities of female-headed house- 
holds. The concept has played a key role in giving 
gender a prominent place in globalization and 
development discourses; however, the way in 
which this has been incorporated in programs 
has been through the “feminization” of anti- 
poverty and development programs (Batliwala 
2007; Chant 2008). This, Chant (2008) claims, 
has not helped relieve women of the burden of 
coping with poverty in their households and at 
times has exacerbated this. 

The feminization of poverty certainly helped 
raised awareness of the need to incorporate gender 
differences; however, the concept refers to a pro- 
cess and carries the idea that poverty is a gendered 
experience. Another largely unspoken aspect of 
this concept is that it also implies a counterpart, 
namely, the masculinization of power, privilege, 
and accumulation (Chant 2008). However, very 
little consideration has been given to this idea in 
analyses and programmatic responses. In practice, 
the feminization of poverty is commonly mis- 
taken as equating to higher levels of poverty for 
women and the need to justify women in policies, 
nationally and internationally. Chant (2008) ques- 
tions the concept and its neglect of the 
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heterogeneity of women as it pays little attention 
to the differences among women. It also overem- 
phasizes income at the neglect of other more com- 
plex factors, and men and gender relations are left 
out of the picture (Chant 2008). Intra-household 
power relations and gender inequalities are given 
scant attention as the thesis becomes: globaliza- 
tion has resulted in the feminization of poverty, 
which is mostly found in female-headed house- 
holds — the “poorest of the poor”: 


The result is that female-headed households appear 
as a uniform category and that they are poor and 
require support. This statement has an implicit eco- 
nomic connotation concerning poverty as well as an 
implicit and explicit gender connotation. What is 
implied is that female-headed households are 
poorer than male-headed households. The question 
that is not asked, however, 1s whether women are 
better off in male-headed households. By making 
male-headed households the norm important con- 
tradictions vanish within these households, and so 
does the possibly unbalanced economical [sic] and 
social position of women compared to men. 
(Davids and van Driel 2001, p. 162) 


Although the “feminization of poverty” high- 
lights the impact of macroeconomic policies on 
women, as Chant (2008) highlights, an unfortu- 
nate by-product of this concept is that it presents 
women as victims. Feminist research has been 
critical of the victim status accorded to women 
and the practices and effects of globalization. By 
looking at the dynamic and conflicting relations 
between women workers, households, and the 
state and documenting women’s stories of com- 
plexity and their multiple forms of resistance and 
struggles for rights, this research challenges rep- 
resentations of women as victims as the only one 
available (Davies and Dent 2001; Eisenstein 
1998; Gibson-Graham 2006; Hooper 2000; 
Kempadoo 2005; Mills 1999; Ong 1987; Sandy 
2014). It is critical of the casting of women as 
“victims” because the construction acts to justify 
and legitimate the involvement of states, NGOs, 
and other social actors in the lives of poor women 
around the world. It is a representation that also 
resonates with gendered discourses and assump- 
tions about women’s “natural” vulnerability, and 
in the globalization and development debates, 
passivity and victimhood have become associated 
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with women in developing countries. As Mohanty 
highlights (2003), when this is situated in the 
context of Western researchers, particularly white, 
middle-class women, writing about Third World 
women, the writing in of women as victims serves 
to perpetuate the colonial gaze and the ongoing 
discursive colonization of women’s lives and 
struggles. It is a framing that has also led to 
some very problematic representations in the area 
of sex work constructed around, and based on, 
women’s passivity, sexual victimhood, and sexual 
exploitation (Kempadoo 2005; Sandy 2014). The 
construction of women as victims is also prob- 
lematic because, shaped and structured around 
perceptions of the vulnerability of women, it pro- 
motes the view that women get “special support” 
rather than “equal rights” (Chant 2008). 

The feminization of poverty concept has 
also been critiqued for failing to consider the 
feminization of responsibility and obligation 
(Chant 2008). The coupling of gender and poverty 
within this concept has given rise to an alluring 
promise, or a “win-win formula”: in the processes 
of eradicating poverty, gender equality can also be 
achieved (Rodenberg 2004). The undue emphasis 
that is then placed on women’s economic devel- 
opment has come at the expense of not adequately 
scrutinizing women workers in the global (and 
local) labor force. Although women may have 
the freedom to move to cities and take jobs in 
factories, these young mobile working women 
are often responsible for three to four generations. 
Many do not receive anything close to a living 
wage, and they must support themselves and pay 
for the education of their siblings and/or children, 
help their rural families buy the inputs required 
for cash cropping, and provide money for medi- 
cal emergencies and healthcare costs, food for 
their families and children, and household bills, 
or purchasing land and making essential repairs to 
housing and access to consumer goods like tele- 
visions (Mills 1999; Sandy 2014). Many women 
workers meet these demands by living in squalid 
conditions, saving their money, delaying mar- 
riage, and having children in order to fulfil cul- 
tural, social, and familial obligations and be 
“dutiful daughters” (Sandy 2014). In developing 
countries there is no welfare system, and these 
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obligations do not weigh as heavily on men as 
they do on women. Women’s remittances and 
responsibilities to their families become central 
in understanding women’s participation in the 
labor force and the “moral economies” of globali- 
zation (Sandy 2014). 


Women’s Empowerment (as a Cliché) 


Much has been written about how calls for 
women’s empowerment have acted as justification 
for colonization, modernity or the protection of 
cultural traditions (Davia and Yuval-Davis 1995; 
McClintock 1995; Stoler 2002; Towns 2010; 
Yuval-Davis 1997). Gender is now ubiquitous as 
a category of analysis and programmatic focus in 
development, with the international community 
embracing feminist ideas through the 
mainstreaming of gender and focusing on women’s 
empowerment. Indeed, during the 60th anniversary 
celebrations for the UN’s Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women, the UN _ Secretary-General 
commented: “The world is also starting to grasp 
that there is no tool for development more effective 
than the empowerment of women and girls ... 
[N] o other policy is as likely to raise economic 
productivity, or to reduce infant and maternal mor- 
tality” (Annan, cited in Eisenstein 2010, p. 423). 
The UN Secretary-General’s strategic use of 
women’s empowerment as a magic bullet for de- 
velopment is a worrying one. In development and 
globalization literature and discourse, women’s 
empowerment has been adopted as a buzzword 
and has become code for development. This has 
had the effect of depoliticizing and subverting a 
process that challenges the deepest structures of 
power and obfuscates the feminist concern to rad- 
ically transform structures of power, inequality, and 
oppression (Batliwala 2007). Feminists have 
rightly critiqued and challenged understandings of 
women’s empowerment as a means toward eco- 
nomic development of a society at whole. Eco- 
nomic development, Narayan claims, is the “latest 
incarnation of the greater good that is to be served 
by the emancipation of women” (2010, p. 282). 
Eisenstein observed that the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s statement is “deeply misleading” for, as she 
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points out, there is a much more effective tool than 
women’s empowerment for economic develop- 
ment, namely, state-led development (2010, 
p. 423). This is problematic rhetoric because it 
makes women the key to economic development 
while simultaneously masking huge inequalities 
and suggesting that the benefits of empowerment 
to women alone are not enough and need to be 
supported by other additional factors (Narayan 
2010, p. 282). It is deeply unsettling for feminists 
because, as the deeper analysis of the feminization 
of poverty concept undertaken above shows, this 
renders women’s empowerment as little more than 
a cliche. As part of the modalities of capitalism, 
“globalization” saw the introduction of SAPs in 
the 1980s. These were the practical tools used by 
international financial institutions like the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund as a means 
to promote “globalization,” and these policies 
have produced profound social, political, and eco- 
nomic changes in “emerging economies” (to use 
globalization parlance) (Pfeiffer and Chapman 
2010; Sandy 2014; Sparr 1994). The forces con- 
tributing to the feminization of poverty act on 
a macro-level (including SAPs), and it is this 
which needs to be reversed in order to bring 
about the conditions necessary to change the sta- 
tus of women. The empowerment of women, 
however, becomes an impossible task as dominant 
discourses of globalization and gender construct 
women as having no power over these forces, 
indeed they are its victims. Ultimately, this ren- 
ders the empowerment of women as a meaning- 
less slogan, and, reduced to little more than a 
cliché, women are made into the instrument of 
the fight against poverty in globalization and 
development discourses and antipoverty pro- 
grams while simultaneously scripted as having 
limited ability to make an impact (Davids and 
van Driel 2001). 


Conclusion 


The naturalization of capitalism and capitalist 
values in discourses of globalization has pro- 
foundly influenced feminism, engendering a heg- 
emonic, neoliberal, consumerist feminism largely 
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preoccupied with women’s advancement in the 
corporate world and focusing on financial equality 
between women and men (Hawkesworth 2004; 
Mohanty 2003). Yet, as Hawkesworth claims, 
feminism learned some hard lessons of ““decentering 
white, middle-class Western women; acknowl- 
edging the multiple voices in the movement, sup- 
porting the priorities of women of color and 
women of the global South; and fighting racism, 
homophobia, heteronormativity and cultural 
imperialism” (2004, p. 965). All of these lessons 
have been crucial in creating an inclusive, inter- 
national feminism. The challenge in this emerging 
area of feminist theorizing and activism is under- 
standing how globalization affects nations, races, 
classes, genders, and sexualities and the uneven 
and dissimilar circuits of culture and capital 
(Grewel and Kaplan 2006). Drawing on Third 
World, postcolonial, and poststructuralist femi- 
nisms, feminist theorizing and practice is attempting 
to interrogate social and spatial difference, while 
reflecting on local realities and transnational 
issues as part of the feminist project to create and 
stimulate dialog and activism aimed at desta- 
bilizing dominant structures like globalization 
and developing alternative conceptualizations 
of resistance that highlight women’s economic 
agency and their cultural and political struggles 
(Dempsey et al. 2011; Grewel and Kaplan 2006). 

Feminist research has played a crucial role 
in highlighting how globalization and gender, 
as a relation of inequality based on social con- 
structions of masculinity and femininity, are intri- 
cately interconnected (Davids and van Driel 
2001). In taking this work to the next frontier, 
feminists like Gibson-Graham (2006) are explor- 
ing the identity of capitalism and the ways in 
which this can be demasculinized. As they 
(1996: 18-9) suggest, this includes seeing it 
as fluid and malleable or to draw on the penetra- 
tion metaphor, to penetrate and be penetrated, 
and how globalization may involve a variety of 
different economic paths so our frameworks for 
understanding globalization do not constitute eco- 
nomic development as capitalist development 
only and can recognize interconnections as work- 
ing reciprocally or as two-way ties and global 
interdependencies. 
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Introduction 


Broadly defined as acts committed with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnic, 
racial, or religious group, genocide had been an 
instrument of “purifying” territories by eliminat- 
ing unwanted groups for much of the twentieth 
and continuing into the twenty-first century. 

As defined in Article 2 of the United Nations 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
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the Crime of Genocide issued in 1948, genocide 
refers to any of the following acts committed with 
intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnic, racial, or religious group, by: 


(a) Killing members of the group 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to 
members of the group 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group conditions 
of life calculated to bring about its physical 
destruction in whole or in part 

(d) Imposing measures intended to prevent births 
within the group 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the group to 
another group (United Nations General 
Assembly 1948). 


Although many of these genocidal acts were 
and continue to be committed in various conflicts — 
and some might have been relatively well 
documented — proving the intent that these acts 
were planned in advance and aimed at destroying 
a social group “in whole or in part’ has been a 
much more difficult task than confirming that they 
actually did occur (Halilovich 2016). Thus, in legal 
terms, the crime of genocide requires proving the 
intent through evidence accepted by an appropriate 
national or international court such as the Interna- 
tional Criminal Court. Because of this, it 1s almost 
impossible to call a genocide-like crime genocide 
while it is in progress, which makes it difficult to 
prevent or stop such violence. Nonetheless, from 
an academic and activist point of view, it is impor- 
tant to understand why, when, and how genocide 
evolves from an abstract idea to a real mass grave. 


Genocide as Modern Crime 


Genocide and similar acts of mass violence often 
get labeled “barbaric” or resulting from “ancient 
hatred,” implying that they are somehow the inev- 
itable rudiments of primordial times and incompat- 
ible with the modern way of life (Bowen 2002). 
However, as this paper describes, such arguments 
are misleading as they ignore the strong correlation 
between modernity and genocide, the two seem- 
ingly incompatible sets of values and ideas. 


Globalization and Genocide 


Indeed, genocidal violence as the ultimate 
crime against humanity has marked much of the 
modern history, though methods, victims, and 
perpetrators have differed from case to case. 
This does not imply that similar violence aimed 
at annihilating a whole people did not take place 
in premodern history. However, genocide became 
institutionalized and brought to perfection only in 
modern times (Watts 2016). As Zygmunt Bauman 
points out, “modernity was not the Holocaust’s 
sufficient condition; it was however, most cer- 
tainly its necessary precondition and an outcome 
of the modern bureaucratic culture’ (1989, 
pp. 13-15). 

At the peak of the technological and scientific 
advancement and a universal appeal of nationalist 
ideologies in the first half of the twentieth century, 
modern Europe experienced concentration camps 
and annihilation of whole peoples, most notably 
the European Jews through the Holocaust. As a 
result, in 1945, many nations pledged “never 
again” to such violence, and 3 years later the 
United Nations enshrined the pledge in The Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide. It was then that the term 
genocide was used for the first time, coined by 
Raphaél Lemkin, a US lawyer of Jewish-Polish 
descent many of whose relatives perished in the 
Holocaust. Like many other modern terms, the 
word genocide was made of Greek and Latin 
words: the Greek génos (race, stock, kin, people) 
and the Latin suffix -cide (killing). Lemkin’s con- 
cept of genocide — signifying “a coordinated plan 
of different actions aiming at the destruction of 
essential foundations of the life of national 
groups, with the aim of annihilating the groups 
themselves” (Lemkin 2002, p. 27) — provided the 
basis for the UN convention on genocide. 

In defining the ultimate crime against human- 
ity, Raphaél Lemkin observed that genocide does 
not necessarily mean the immediate destruction of 
a nation, except when accomplished by mass kill- 
ings of all members of a nation. The objective, he 
noted, is the disintegration of the political and 
social institutions, of culture, language, national 
feelings, religion, and the economic existence of 
national groups, and the destruction of the per- 
sonal security, liberty, health, dignity, and 
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ultimately the lives of the individuals belonging to 
such groups (Lemkin 2002). 

Twenty years after the Holocaust, the UN con- 
vention did not stop the genocide in Cambodia, 
and 50 years later, when the Western world was 
reaching its peak in promoting universal human 
rights and the Holocaust Museum in New York 
was opened, similar genocides were underway on 
the European continent, in Bosnia, in Africa, and 
in Rwanda. A new term describing the genocidal 
politics of violence at the time was created — eth- 
nic cleansing (Humphrey 2013). Since then, we 
have seen genocidal violence taking place in parts 
of Iraq, Syria, and Myanmar. 

Bauman has drawn our attention to the two 
almost paradoxical sides of modernity, including 
the most recent stage of “liquid modernity” and 
the era of globalization (Bauman 2000). On the 
one hand, the goal of modernity’s “civilizing pro- 
ject” was to free humans from premodern social 
organizations and backwardness by bringing rea- 
son to our understanding of human nature and 
behavior and creating sophisticated forms of 
social organization and way of life. The attribute 
civilized has become a synonym for everything 
that separates cultured, enlightened, and modern 
men and women from their primitive, brutish, and 
superstitious premodern ancestors. Or, as Emil 
Durkheim put it: “it is civilization that has made 
man what he is; it is what distinguishes him from 
the animal: man is man only because he is civi- 
lized” (1973, p. 149). Since Durkheim, reason, 
rationality, and science and their universal appli- 
cation are still widely seen as the key to human 
emancipation and happiness. As Ashe et al. (1999, 
p. 2) point out, “from the Enlightenment perspec- 
tive, scientific knowledge liberates us from the 
shackles of dogma, leading us into freedom 
where we alone are in control of our destiny.” 
Or, as Condorcet, the great philosophe of the 
eighteenth century, enthusiastically proclaimed, 
the Enlightenment is about “the abolition of 
inequality between nations, the progress of equal- 
ity within each nation and the true perfection of 
humankind” (1955, p. 173). 

On the other hand, modernity has not abolished 
violence as the most destructive and “uncivilized” 
form of human behavior. On the contrary, by the 
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rationalization of violence, modernity has produced 
its most devastating forms resulting in the deaths of 
many millions of people and unhappiness for 
countless others (Watts 2016). Compared with war- 
fare and killings in the premodern times, modern 
state-sanctioned killings are incomparably larger in 
their scope and number of victims. While freeing 
humans in some areas of everyday life, many of the 
modern achievements including technology, ideol- 
ogy, bureaucracy, and science have been used to 
perpetrate, rationalize, and justify human destruc- 
tiveness on a large, “industrial” scale. 

In their pessimistic account of modernity, Max 
Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno state that all the 
achievements of modern humans are nothing but 
their adaptation to this epoch. Humans have not 
abandoned their destructive nature — they have 
only sophisticated it. In their view, “men have 
not only overtaken their immediate predecessors, 
but thoroughly exterminated them in a manner 
which is not reflected in any other modern species, 
including the flesh-eating saurians” (Horkheimer 
and Adorno 1994, p. 222). According to these two 
modern thinkers, reason and rationality cannot be 
the source of human dignity because humans are 
capable of much more horrific forms of violence 
than nonrational animals. 

Horkheimer and Adorno are echoing Michel 
Foucault (1982), who pointed out that political 
violence has been transformed into the modern 
state system by rationalizing it through a new the- 
ory of law and crime, a new moral or political 
justification of the right to punish. This included 
the disappearance of torture as a “public spectacle” 
and, instead, the rise of the process of “rationaliza- 
tion” of violence through institutionalized transfor- 
mation as in the creation of the modern prison 
system and concertation camps. In this way, pun- 
ishment becomes a complex social function and a 
political tactic, the aim of which is not only to 
indulge corporal punishment through physical 
pain but also to “discipline,” “cure,” or exterminate 
social deviants marked as criminals. The term 
criminal is, however, a very vague one and is 
defined differently in different legal systems, 
becoming a depersonalized bureaucratic category. 

Max Weber famously argued that rationaliza- 
tion produced an “iron cage of bureaucracy” 
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which regulates and controls all aspects of modern 
life (Waters and Waters 2015). Through control 
and regulations, bureaucracy alienates individual 
members of society by limiting their input into the 
rationalized legal system, while, on the other 
hand, it represents the most sophisticated form of 
“detached” authority where individuals are func- 
tioning as part of a system that does not have any 
personal qualities. Or, as Hannah Arendt (1970) 
put it, bureaucracy is the form of the government 
in which everybody is deprived of political free- 
dom and of the power to act and where guilt and 
responsibility are detached from individuals’ 
actions. This form of modern power has helped 
to organize and carry out the most systematic 
cases of violence in modern history (Weber 
1991; Arendt 1970). 

Modern ideologies have also had a significant 
part in adding new qualities to the politics of 
violence. According to Arendt (1966), every 
full-fledged ideology has been created, continued, 
and improved as a political weapon and not as a 
doctrine. Ideologies have had a major part in 
mobilizing support and fighting for “their 
cause,” leading to violent conflicts on small and 
large scales and the creation of totalitarian sys- 
tems such as the Third Reich and Stalin’s Soviet 
Union. By using state-sanctioned violence as 
means for political ends, these totalitarian regimes 
murdered more than 40 million people in the 
twentieth century (Arendt 1966). 

This is not to say that the states that praise 
themselves for libertarian and democratic traditions 
are immune to political violence and genocide — as 
Geoffrey Robertson has addressed in his book 
Crimes Against Humanity (Robertson 1999). 


Genocide and Us 


Almost all cases of genocide could be directly 
linked to nation state and nationalism as one of 
the dominant modern ideologies. While the 
nation-state formation might be associated with 
the early stages of modernity, that process 1s still 
very much alive today. Since the 1990s we have 
witnessed many state structures changing and 
disappearing and new states being created. For 
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instance, 15 new states emerged from the former 
Soviet Union, and the collapse of Yugoslavia 
resulted in formation of 7 new states; Czechoslo- 
vakia split in Czech Republic and Slovakia, while 
Eritrea separated from Ethiopia and Southern 
Sudan split from the state of Sudan and East 
Timor from Indonesia. The process of the state 
formation was part of different nationalist projects 
and in many cases was accompanied by violence, 
including genocide. 

The underpinning ideologies and means for 
achieving nationalist goals have not changed 
much in the last 200 years. The final and ultimate 
goal of nationalism as ideology and political pro- 
ject is still to create nation-state and to define its 
national territory, a process that is almost regularly 
accompanied with different forms of politically 
motivated violence. While defined in rational 
terms, nation, as a modern sociopolitical structure, 
remains a romantic idea based more on myths and 
imagination than on science and history and as 
such rather represents an “imagined community,” 
as Benedict Anderson (1983) famously put 
it. However, the victims of nationalist ideologies 
are very real; in addition to those who are 
expected to give their lives for the nation state, 
the victims include those who do not share the 
exclusive national characteristics and are very 
often seen as barriers in national self-fullfilment. 
In the best-case scenario, such groups become 
minorities with limited rights, while in the worst 
these unwanted groups are persecuted and became 
subject to social and cultural marginalization, 
even physical annihilation. 

Along with the modern ideologies, science and 
technology have been defining features of what it 
means to be modern. Science and technology have 
also resulted in the development of powerful and 
destructive weapons, greatly increasing the number 
of victims and the “quality” of killing itself. As 
Arendt (1970) points out, modern weapons have 
freed humans from the “natural” restraints we find 
in the animal kingdom, making killing from a 
distance “detached”? and impersonal. She insists 
that “the specific distinction between man and 
beast is now, strictly speaking, no longer reason 
but science, the knowledge of the standards and the 
techniques applying them” (1970, p. 62). 
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Not much has changed since Arendt wrote this 
almost a half a century ago. With advancements in 
science and technology, the means for destruction 
and long-distance killings have become even 
more deadly, while the ideological justifications 
and willingness of a critical number of people to 
participate in violence against others have not 
diminished over time. 


Collective Crime of Individuals 


Since all genocides are large-scale and systematic 
attempts to eradicate populations, their execution 
is dependent upon large segments of a nation 
going along with the genocidal policies. It is a 
crime of many rather than of the few. The Holo- 
caust, for example, has been called a “German 
national project” because it involved many partic- 
ipants and accomplices from all walks of life 
(Goldhagen 1996). Similarly, ethnic cleansing 
and genocide in Bosnia and Rwanda, while 
guided and orchestrated by nationalist politicians, 
nonetheless relied upon many ordinary citizens 
to facilitate the killing of members of the 
“unwanted groups,’ Bosniaks in Bosnia and 
Tutsis in Rwanda. 

This raises the ontological question of why 
such acceptance takes place. How is it possible 
for genocidal states to gain popular support for 
their murderous policies? As Alex Alvarez (2001) 
comments, many of the individuals who partici- 
pate are typically ordinary citizens who may well 
have values antithetical to violence and criminal- 
ity. Nonetheless, ordinary individuals are not only 
potentially capable, but far too often engage in 
extraordinary collective crimes. In any genocide, 
the psychopaths and sadists are far outnumbered 
by individuals who can be considered “normal” in 
their psychological functioning. And this is what 
makes the crime of genocide more problematic 
than the other murderous acts classified as war 
crimes or crimes against humanity. 

Putting aside Freud’s (2000) argument that 
humans are intrinsically violent by nature, and 
that only constant repression, sublimation, and 
compromise on a subconscious level keeps us 
from killing each other, or being homo homini 
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lupus, we need to look for the causes that bring 
modern human beings to such a destructive state 
of mind to perpetrate and tolerate genocide. At 
least some of the causes are to be found in the way 
modern society operates and the rationalization of 
violence that includes different phases such as 
planning, preparation, scientific and legal justifi- 
cation, and mobilization of the masses to support 
and carry out genocidal policies — as is elaborated 
in more detail later in the paper. 

As seen from the Holocaust and the genocides 
in Cambodia, Bosnia, and Rwanda, genocide as a 
collective political crime receives much of its per- 
ceived legitimacy from scientists, professionals, 
and social elites who provide the ideological, 
intellectual, scientific, and legal underpinnings 
for the destruction of a specific group. They 
often justify genocide and other forms of political 
violence by providing “vocabularies of motive” — 
e.g., the Jews as inferior race during the Third 
Reich, intellectuals as anti-collectivist elements 
in Cambodia, Muslims as “genetically defect 
material” in Bosnia, and Tutsis as “cockroaches” 
in Rwanda — which frame genocidal actions in a 
way that makes it acceptable for the broader 
masses of society (Kuper 2002). They use a vari- 
ety of scientific — or more often pseudoscientific — 
ideas to justify and set the scene for later atrocities. 
Because they are “scientific” and promoted by 
people with a level of authority and expertise, 
they have a weight and power that would other- 
wise be lacking. These ideas are subsequently 
disseminated by intellectual elites such as scien- 
tists, doctors, and other professionals whose status 
gives weight and importance to their pronounce- 
ments (Hassner 1997). 

Under the Nazi regime, for instance, medical 
professionals created a body of knowledge that 
was used as lethal instruments against Jews 
(Grodin and Annas 2007). They identified Jews 
as carriers of diseases and in fact as disease them- 
selves. Typhus became known as a Jewish disease 
or Judenfieber. The two modern discourses, social 
Darwinism and Eugenics, gave the scientific 
backing for the elimination of “non-fit” individ- 
uals and groups from society and developed new 
techniques for more “rational” and “hygienic” 
killings. After such a systematic preparation, the 
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Nazis were able to portray their discriminatory 
and genocidal actions as necessary to maintain 
the health and welfare of the German society 
(Friedlander 1995). 

In a similar vein, the Memorandum of the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences and Art set the 
stage for a resurgent Serb nationalism years before 
ethnic cleansing and genocide actually took place. 
Published in 1986, the memorandum detailed a 
long list of “injustices” suffered by Serb people. It 
built on the nationalistic sentiments Serb intellec- 
tuals and academics had begun expressing in the 
1970s and meetings of members of the Serbian 
Academy since 1983 to discuss the situation in 
Yugoslavia (Lampe 2000). The Memorandum 
asserted that, “...in less than fifty years, within 
two consecutive generations, twice exposed to 
physical annihilation, forceful assimilation, reli- 
gious conversion, cultural genocide, ideological 
indoctrination, invalidation, and denunciation of 
their own tradition under the imposed complex of 
guilt, intellectually and politically disarmed, the 
Serbs were exposed to temptations that were too 
great not to leave deep scars on their spirit.” Addi- 
tionally, it asserted that “Serbs have a historic and 
democratic right to establish fully national and 
cultural integrity independently, regardless of 
republic or province in which they live” (Sugar 
1995; Cigar 1995). 

Essentially, the document legitimated the pol- 
icies and actions of the ethnic cleansing and geno- 
cide which were to follow. From the Serb 
nationalist perspective, the perpetrators were not 
committing crimes against innocent people and 
their neighbors, but merely defending their people 
and asserting their rights (Anzulovic 1999; 
Halilovich and Adams 2011). A similar pattern 
existed in the Rwandan and Cambodian genocide 
(Melvern 2004; Hinton 2002). 


Genocide as a “Legalized” Crime 


Another powerful vehicle in legitimizing policies 
of persecution is the law and the modern legal 
system. By definition, everything that is pro- 
claimed legal is legitimate and everything that is 
categorized as illegal is illegitimate. The 
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Holocaust happened only after legal initiatives 
had over the years deprived Jews of their profes- 
sions, their possessions, and their rights. Once 
their rights were removed, anything could and 
did happen to them (Glover 1999). 

Similarly, during the 1990s in Bosnia, legal 
officials in the occupied parts of the country, 
self-declared as the Republika Srpska (Serb 
Republic), and enacted laws depriving the largest 
Bosnian ethnic group, the Bosniaks (Bosnian 
Muslims), of their rights and legal protection 
(Cigar 1995). Together with the Bosnian Croats 
and other non-Serbs, they were banned from man- 
agement and senior positions in large businesses. 
Moreover, they were subjected to a 4 pm curfew 
and were banned from gathering in public places, 
making contact with relatives who did not live in 
the town, driving or traveling by car, selling real 
estate without going through Serb authorities, or 
leaving without permission (Maas 1996). 

By legitimizing the discrimination and oppres- 
sion, the Serb authorities pressured the non-Serb 
population into leaving Serb-controlled territory 
(Cigar 1995; Halilovich 2013). These legal 
decrees had the effect of socially and economi- 
cally marginalizing the non-Serbs, making them 
vulnerable to more extreme measures that 
included being rounded up in concentration 
camps and physical extermination in summary. 
In Rwanda, Tutsis were subjected to similar pol- 
icles imposed by Hutu nationalists, who killed 
800,000 Tutsis and moderate Hutus within 
100 days (Prunier 1998; Melvern 2004), while in 
Cambodia the Khmer Rouge regime established 
strict legal protocols as a part of the killing 
machinery which took the lives of two million 
people (Caswell 2014; Hinton 2002). 

In all these cases of genocide, the law, instead of 
protecting the victims, was used as a tool of propa- 
ganda and incitement to violence, lending credibil- 
ity to certain groups, actions, and behaviors and 
delegitimizing others. The ability to legally define 
certain people as criminals is to take away not only 
their rights, but also their identity as citizens. Crim- 
inals are by definition perceived as different and 
alien from the “law-abiding” and “decent” citizens 
of a society. The perpetrators of genocide, pro- 
tected as they are by the state and its laws, see 
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themselves as “good citizens” engaged in patriotic 
service to their nation. The victims of genocide, on 
the other hand, are portrayed as devious and ene- 
mies who pose a threat to those being asked to kill 
them. In many cases, propaganda reverses the roles 
of victims and perpetrators, portraying victims as 
perpetrators while honoring perpetrators as inno- 
cent victims (Halilovich 2011). In other words, 
killers are provided with ideologies and propa- 
ganda that alter perceptions of reality in order to 
justify their behavior. 


Recognizing Stages of Genocide 


Based on the discussion above, it is not difficult to 
agree with Gregory Stanton, a genocide scholar 
and President of Genocide Watch, an organization 
dedicated to identifying and preventing geno- 
cides, when he writes that genocide does not just 
happen, but represents a process. According to 
Stanton, this linear process develops in ten stages, 
and, ideally, by recognizing these different stages, 
we should also be able to develop preventive 
measures to stop genocide (Stanton 2017). 

The stages involve the following set of actions: 


1. Classification: creation of categories to sepa- 
rate people into “us” and “them” according to 
ethnicity, race, religion, or nationality. 

2. Symbolization: giving derogatory names or 
using symbols for the targeted social groups. 

3. Discrimination: using law, custom, and polit- 
ical power to deny the rights of other groups 
on the basis of nationality, ethnicity, race, or 
religion. 

4. Dehumanization: denying humanity to mem- 
bers of other groups by equating them with 
animals, vermin, insects, or diseases. 

5. Organization: behind every genocide there is 
a high level of organization and planning, 
usually by the state, often using militias to 
provide deniability of state responsibility. 

6. Polarization: allowing extremists to drive the 
groups apart, dividing propaganda and hate 
speech, laws may forbid intermarriage or 
social interaction, intimidating and silencing 
the moderates from within the dominant group. 
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7. Persecution: identifying and separating vic- 
tims based on their ethnic or religious iden- 
tity, drawing up death lists, forcing members 
of victim groups to wear identifying symbols, 
expropriation of property, demographic seg- 
regation into ghettoes, deportation into con- 
centration camps, or confinement to a famine- 
struck region and starvation. 

8. Preparation: national or perpetrator group 
leaders plan the “final solution” to targeted 
groups, often using euphemisms such as “eth- 
nic cleansing,” “purification,” or “counter- 
terrorism”; building armies, buying weapons, 
and training their troops and militias. 

9. Extermination: involves mass killing of the 
members of the target group by armed forces 
and militias. 

10. Denial: the perpetrators of genocide dig up 
the mass graves, burn the bodies, try to cover 
up the evidence, intimidate the witnesses, 
block investigations of the crimes, deny that 
they committed any crimes, and often blame 
what happened on the victims (Stanton 2017). 


If unpunished, genocide can also result in an 
eleventh stage. Building upon Stanton’s ideas and 
basing it on my research on genocide in Bosnia, 
I call this stage “triumphalism.” In this stage, 
perpetrators, their sponsors, and the politics 
behind genocide do not deny the killings any- 
more, but glorify them, celebrate their deeds, 
humiliate the survivors, build monuments to the 
perpetrators at the sites of the massacres, and 
create a culture of trrumphalism such as has been 
seen in the parts of Bosnia where Serb militias 
committed genocide against Bosniaks (Halilovich 
2011, 2013). 


Conclusion 


Rather than cataloging all the cases of genocide 
and providing precise demographic, historical, or 
statistical records of them, this chapter has 
attempted to reiterate the connection between 
modernity (and globalization) with this most hei- 
nous form of politically motivated violence. To 
paraphrase Baumann, genocide might not be 
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directly caused by globalization — genocidal vio- 
lence is usually very local and regional in its scope 
(Halilovich and Adams 2011) — however, neither 
is “liquid modernity” immune to the crime of all 
crimes. If anything, globalization typified by 
modern information and communication technol- 
ogies has made us more aware of genocidal acts 
taking places in different corners of the globe, 
which in turn should make us all feel not just 
unconformable about having this knowledge, but 
also responsible to stop genocide. In this day and 
age, we cannot resort to saying to future genera- 
tions: “we did not know what was going on.” 
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Globalization and Global 
Trade 
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Trade is central to the process of globalization, as 
both a driver of globalization and a measure of the 
levels of global integration. States pursue freer 
international trade with the underlying intention 
of specializing in the production of goods and 
services they are proficient in generating while 
importing other goods and services they require. 
This trade by comparative advantage has been 
shown to create economic growth (Ortiz-Ospina 
and Roser 2016). This principle is the impetus for 
globalizing trade by states; however the growth 
generated is not experienced evenly within states, 
creating winners and losers from trade. 


Globalization 


For many globalization is indistinguishable from 
an increasingly interconnected world economy. For 
others globalization is a much more complex phe- 
nomenon with patterns of integration and fragmen- 
tation that impact upon and is evidenced across 
many intersecting areas of human activity from 
the economic, political, legal, and ecological to 
the cultural and beyond (McGrew 2008, p. 256). 
The economic aspects of globalization are however 
of primary importance and perhaps none more so 
than that of increasingly global trade. 
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There is a discernible historical trend toward 
the globalizing of the world economy. Trade is a 
primary cause and one of the primary measures of 
this tendency. Having stated this, it must be noted 
that this globalizing trend is experienced unevenly 
within and across state borders. The scope, mean- 
ing, and effects of globalization of the world 
economy remain areas of disagreement within 
both the academic and wider community 
(McGrew 2008). The increase in the volume of 
trade and the deepening networks of trade are 
evidences of this interconnectedness that is driv- 
ing processes of globalization, particularly eco- 
nomic globalization. These processes or 
tendencies are leading toward the development 
of a singular global economy. The current era of 
economic globalization has over the last three 
decades weathered numerous international eco- 
nomic shocks, the East Asian Financial Crisis 
and the 2008 Global Financial Crisis, that sug- 
gests an inherent resilience that some have argued 
is socially and institutionally embedded within 
international society. This resilience does not 
imply that economic globalization is unstoppable 
or irreversible, it does however suggest that it is a 
dominant tendency in the emerging global econ- 
omy (McGrew 2008). 


International Trade: The Early Years 


Trade can be seen to become much more interna- 
tionally interdependent over the course of the last 
few centuries after a long period of consistently 
low levels of international trade. The first wave of 
globalization, caused by the technological 
advances of the industrial revolution, witnessed a 
significant growth in international trade. The vio- 
lent upheaval of World War I halted this increase 
in trade which was then reversed by the Great 
Depression and the associated trade policies of 
states of the time (Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 2016). 

The beginnings of the modern world economy 
can be traced to the late fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries. At this time, absolutist sovereign 
states used international trade as a means to 
increase their material wealth and power by 
amassing resource reserves, especially gold, and 
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focusing on creating trade surpluses at the same 
time as attempting to keep imports in check. Trade 
monopolies were created within colonial spheres 
of influence by the most powerful states, spreading 
the reach of international trade well beyond neigh- 
boring states (O’Brien and Williams 2016). Until 
the nineteenth century, international trade levels 
were routinely low with the total of all imports 
and exports never breaking 10% of world produc- 
tion in the years before 1800 (Ortiz-Ospina and 
Roser 2016). The main exception of this emergent 
period of international trade is the Netherlands, 
where trade was becoming an important compo- 
nent of the economy during the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 2016). 

The industrial revolution increased the pace of 
internationalization of trade primarily through the 
advancement of manufacturing, transport, and 
communication technologies. These advance- 
ments enable faster and more efficient trade 
as well as a subsequent and even faster extension 
of the international division of labor. Over the 
course of the nineteenth century, trade dramati- 
cally increased; particularly from the 1870s, trade 
increases more quickly than production increas- 
ing the interdependence of economic markets 
(O’Brien and Williams 2016). Trade was 
internationalizing at an increasing rate. Within 
this increase, trade tended to be interindustry, 
meaning that countries were importing and 
exporting vastly different (Ortiz-Ospina and 
Roser 2016). 

International trade volumes increased year on 
year by more than 3% for more than a century 
from 1800 to 1913 (Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 
2016). By the early twentieth century, interna- 
tional trade had increased its expansion to the 
point where three regionally based core-periphery 
economies had developed centered in Western 
Europe, the United States, and Japan. These core 
economies had become the major manufacturing 
exporters with their related peripheries providing 
them with resources for this production. Trade at 
this time tended to be bounded within these 
regions with trade between the core economies 
kept low through the use of tariffs. Trade could 
be considered to be continuing to be increasingly 
interdependent internationally; however this 
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tended to be more regionally based rather than 
global (O’Brien and Williams 2016). It is also 
important to note that at this point, a significant 
amount of increasing international trade could be 
accounted for within Europe (Ortiz-Ospina and 
Roser 2016). 

World War I significantly interrupted the 
momentum of increasing trade integration of the 
previous centuries. European economies were 
devastated by the war, with recovery dampened 
further by the reparations Germany were required 
to pay by the British, in addition to the loan 
repayments by other European countries to the 
United States (O’Brien and Williams 2016). 
World War I marks the end of the “first wave of 
globalization”, as a trend toward nationalism and 
the accompanying protectionist trade policies 
replace what had been an increasingly liberal 
and integrated internationalizing world economy 
(Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 2016). 

Trade barriers increased in the interwar years, 
setting back the internationalization of trade even 
further. This phenomenon contributed to interna- 
tional economic instability, along with a lack of 
leadership from within the financial system, and a 
rising working class that were no longer willing to 
tolerate the economic pain of domestic market 
corrections (O’Brien and Williams 2016). The 
result was the Great Depression of 1929 that saw 
the United States and then its trading partners 
raise tariff barriers to their highest levels. This 
activity saw a steep decline in international trade 
by more than 60% in 5 years, with the rest occur- 
ring within colonial spheres. The United States 
eventually reversed this trend in the late 1930s 
by negotiating trade agreements with 20 of its 
major trading partners. These negotiations can 
be seen as a precursor to the post-World War II 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
regime. 

Toward the conclusion of World War II, states 
began to engage in planning for a new interna- 
tional economic architecture that would avoid the 
mistakes of the interwar years and reestablish the 
trajectory of a liberal international economy 
through the creation of multilateral treaty-based 
institutions. These institutions were the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), the International 
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Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank), and the failed International Trade 
Organization (ITO). The IMF and World Bank 
were created in 1944 at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference, while the ITO and its General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) were agreed to in 
1947 at the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment in Havana, Cuba. The ITO 
failed to receive the required level of ratification 
from state members, as a consequence the GATT 
regime moved forward in place of the ITO as a 
quasi-trade organization. The GATT was designed 
to be administered by the ITO which had a much 
larger mandate in the area of international trade 
governance. 


GATT 


In spite of the failure of the ITO to materialize, the 
GATT represented the institutionalization of the 
liberal trade regime, and once again trade began to 
internationalize at an increasing pace. The world 
economy gathered pace in the decades following 
the creation of the IMF, World Bank, and GATT; 
within this period, trade increases at a more rapid 
rate than production. 

The GATT operated by negotiating rounds 
among its contracting parties, beginning in 1947 
with the Geneva Round with the original 
23 contracting parties, through Annecy 1948, 
Torquay 1950, Geneva 1956, Dillon 1960-1961, 
Kennedy 1964-1967, Tokyo 1973-1979, to ulti- 
mately the Uruguay Round 1986-1994. By the 
Uruguay Round, the GATT had reduced the aver- 
age tariffs on imports of goods from 40% to an 
average of approximately 5% (Winham 2008). By 
1994, trade volume had risen to above 40% of 
world production (World Bank). This rise in 
world trade volume was at an increased pace than 
that witnessed in the nineteenth century, and trade 
has been uneven across countries; however the 
trends have been positive in most countries 
(Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 2016). With the success 
of the GATT in reducing tariffs for trade in goods, 
the contracting parties turned their attention during 
the Uruguay Round to expanding the scope of the 
regime to include services and intellectual property 
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rights. As the negotiating round progressed, the 
idea of an international organization to administer 
the international trade regime was once again can- 
vassed and agreed upon by the 123 signatory states 
with the Marrakesh Agreement establishing the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) at the conclu- 
sion of the Uruguay Round in 1994. 

After 50 years of trade negotiations under the 
GATT that had significantly reduced tariffs, the 
WTO emerged in 1995 to take the principal role in 
removing national barriers to international com- 
merce. The WTO embarked upon ambitious new 
areas of trade rules that have a much greater 
impact on other spheres of human life. With the 
completion of the Uruguay Round, negotiations 
of the international trade regime shifted signifi- 
cantly into a new era. Along with the renegotiated 
GATT agreement, the newly formed WTO also 
had the General Agreement on Trade in Services 
(GATS) and Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual 
Property Rights agreement (TRIPS) to administer, 
greatly expanding the scope and reach of the 
organization. 


WTO 


The WTO formally came into being on 1 January 
1995. It is both an evolution of the GATT regime 
and a revolution. It is an evolution in that it insti- 
tutionalizes many of the principles and customary 
practices of the GATT and continues much of its 
previous work and realizes the ambitions of the 
post-World War II economic institutional archi- 
tects. It is a revolution in that the much-expanded 
scope of the WTO, particularly into services and 
intellectual property coupled with the legally bind- 
ing dispute settlement mechanism, makes the new 
organization incredibly far-reaching and powerful. 

The WTO has a broad mandate and the ability to 
enforce its rules; this is a tool that most interna- 
tional organizations lack and has led to pressure 
and tensions with overlapping policy areas and 
concem of jurisdictional overreach. The WTO 
was thrust into the public eye with the failed min- 
isterial meeting in Seattle in 1999 where politics 
both inside and on the street halted what was sup- 
posed to be the beginning of a development round. 
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The membership of the WTO has expanded 
from the 123 original members at the inception 
of the WTO in 1995 to 164 as of 29 July 2016. 
Within a very brief period, the WTO quickly 
assumed a central role within the international 
system envisaged for such a multilateral organi- 
zation in the aftermath of World War II a half- 
century earlier. Through its Ministerial Confer- 
ences and ongoing negotiations, the WTO is 
now the setting for writing and rewriting the base- 
line rulebook of global trade and commerce. Dur- 
ing this rise the WTO has been a victim of its own 
success in that it has attracted debate and contes- 
tation over a myriad of issues from an equally 
diverse group of state and non-state actors. As 
such it has born witness to an increasingly com- 
plex multilateral approach to global economic and 
political governance. 

The early rounds of negotiation within the 
WTO sought to resolve many of the holdover 
issues from the Uruguay Round of the GATT. 
This momentum was essentially brought to a halt 
with Doha Development Round of 2001, with 
negotiations still dragging on almost two decades 
later. Even though negotiations have gone into a 
deep freeze, the trajectory of world trade has con- 
tinued on the upward trend with total trade as a 
percentage of global production at almost 60% 
(World Bank). With this new era of trade 
interdependence, we are also witnessing a differ- 
ence in what is being traded. Whereas nineteenth- 
century trade was predominantly interindustry 
trade, contemporary world trade is predominantly 
intra-industry trade. That 1s, post-World War II to 
today countries are now much more likely to be 
importing and exporting similar goods (Ortiz- 
Ospina and Roser 2016). 

Negotiations within the WTO may have come 
to a deep freeze; however, the WTO has remained a 
pivotal forum for resolving trade disputes, with 
more than 500 complaints resolved through its 
dispute settlement mechanism (DSM). Early com- 
plaints in the DSM settled some major points of 
difference between the large developed economies, 
whereas the DSM has become widely used by 
WTO members, developed and developing alike 
(WTO 2017a). The issues in the Doha Round are 
proving very difficult to overcome among WTO 
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members; however this does not mean that progres- 
sive trade liberalization and integration has come to 
a standstill. Parallel to the development of the 
WTO has been a proliferation of regional and bilat- 
eral preferential trade agreements that have pro- 
pelled the momentum of global trade even further. 
During the period 1948—1994, contracting parties 
notified the GATT of 124 preferential trade agree- 
ments. During the period 1994—2017, the WTO has 
received 647 notifications of preferential trade 
agreements from its members (WTO 2017b). This 
suggests that preferential trade agreements are an 
important aspect of the globalizing trade regime 
even if the notion of their existence runs counter 
to the principles of the WTO. 


Bilateral, Regional, and Plurilateral 
Trade 


Due to the stalemate in WTO negotiations, the 
framework for progressing the rules and norms 
of the international trade regime has shifted to 
bilateral, regional, and plurilateral trade forums 
in the last two decades. The difference in the 
approach of developed states that are pursuing 
increased trade liberalization and emerging states 
that continue to see an important role for govern- 
ment intervention in trade policy has largely con- 
tributed to the deep freeze within the WTO and 
other multilateral forums (Miller 2014). The 
response to this has been a proliferation of bilat- 
eral, regional, and plurilateral preferential trade 
agreements in pursuit of these goals. 

Bilateral, regional, and plurilateral trade agree- 
ments are preferential or discriminatory trade 
agreements. This is in contradiction to the notions 
of free trade and nondiscrimination that are at the 
heart of the WTO’s liberalizing trade regime that 
is enshrined in the principles of most-favored 
nation and national treatment. Despite this inher- 
ent contradiction between the liberalizing WTO 
regime and the discriminatory nature of preferen- 
tial trade agreements, the WTO and the GATT 
before it made allowances for these agreements 
through GATT Article XXIV, the enabling clause 
for preferential trade agreements between devel- 
oping states, as well as the GATS Article V. 
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These allowances however require WTO 
members, and GATT contracting parties previ- 
ously, to notify the organization of any preferen- 
tial trade agreements they are party to. To date 
nearly all WTO members have notified the WTO 
of their involvement in at least one preferential 
trade agreement. A number of members have 
notified their engagement in more than 20 such 
agreements. WTO members engage in preferen- 
tial trade agreements for a number of reasons even 
though it would be more politically efficient to 
conclude a large multilateral trade agreement 
rather than numerous bilateral, regional, and 
plurilateral agreements. The principle reason 
may be that it is easier to negotiate with smaller 
numbers of like-minded trade partners rather than 
trying to reach agreement among a large multilat- 
eral group. In terms of domestic political constit- 
uents, it can be easier for leaders to receive 
support for reciprocal trade agreements rather 
than attempting to explain the more complex ben- 
efits that accompany a larger trade agreement 
requiring unilateral reductions of tariffs. Bilateral 
and regional agreements may also improve rela- 
tionships between states to improve regional secu- 
rity and economic stability. Preferential trade 
agreements can also create a larger market that 
can be attractive to investment, particularly from 
multinational corporations and multilateral devel- 
opment agencies. Many preferential trade agree- 
ments also go beyond trade policy, focusing on 
other areas that remain contentious within the 
WTO such as investment, environmental, and 
labor standards. Furthermore, electronic com- 
merce has come a considerably long way since 
the inception of the WTO where it was largely in 
its infancy. Given the glacial pace of WTO nego- 
tiations, it should not come as a surprise that the 
rules and principles for trade in electronic goods 
and services have been developed primarily 
through preferential trade agreements where US 
trade negotiators have been very active in devel- 
oping and cultivating the rules and practices in 
these areas through cumulative preferential trade 
agreements (Miller 2014). 

Esteban Ortiz-Ospina and Max Roser (2016) 
illustrate that the vast majority of contemporary 
trade relationships are now bilateral, where most 
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countries tend to export to and import from the 
same country (Helpman et al. 2007). Furthermore, 
much of the growth in world trade in the 50 years 
post-World War II was experienced within bilat- 
eral trade, even though many countries in the 
world do not still trade with each other (Ortiz- 
Ospina and Roser 2016). 

During the GATT period (1947—1994), much 
of the preferential trade agreement activity was 
directed at linking developing countries together. 
In response to the processes of decolonization, 
African regionalism began to develop in the 
early 1960s. At the same time, regionalism 
began in earnest in South America, while the 
pace was much slower in the Asian region with 
the major exception of the development of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) (O’Brien and Williams 2016). 
Regional trade agreements of this time were vehi- 
cles of state-led industrial development that fos- 
tered import substitution and sought to improve 
the negotiating power of member states with other 
regions, larger economies, and multinational cor- 
porations. Many of these regional agreements 
broke down relatively quickly, particularly in 
Africa, as the structure of the economies was 
historically created by colonial rulers to provide 
raw commodities to core economies. This had 
resulted in very low levels of trade between the 
states creating these regional trade agreements. 
The signing of these agreements did nothing to 
change this experience. The agreements did not 
generate significant benefits for members; in some 
cases this increased inequality between signato- 
ries to the agreements. Lesser developed members 
were not only forgoing the income from tariffs, 
but also the expected development benefits passed 
them by for the relatively better developed part- 
ners with superior infrastructure (O’Brien and 
Williams 2016). The eventual outcome of the 
uneven distribution or relative lack of benefit 
from this regional trade agreement activity led to 
the breakdown and abandonment of many of these 
arrangements. Combined with the sluggish pace 
of the European Community and the economic 
shocks of the 1970s, regional trade and more 
broadly regional economic cooperation signifi- 
cantly slowed down until the end of the Cold 
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War when a new emphasis for cooperation and 
change began to flourish yet again. 

The end of the Cold War brought with it the 
opportunity to realize the vision of global eco- 
nomic interdependence that drove the creation of 
the IMF, the World Bank, and the GATT. Within 
this context new regional and bilateral trade agree- 
ments were created with a view to strengthen 
global economic interdependence. Preferential 
trade agreements in this instance were designed 
as a Stepping stone toward the global economy for 
many former Soviet Bloc states seeking access to 
developed state markets as well as foreign invest- 
ment (O’Brien and Williams 2016). Rather than 
being largely among developing nations, this sec- 
ond wave of preferential trade agreements in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s tended to include both 
developing and developed states. 

Of particular note is the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) involving Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States that was negotiated 
and signed in parallel with the Uruguay Round of 
the GATT that established the WTO. The European 
Union (EU) gained momentum, and many devel- 
oped countries entered into negotiations with the 
EU on preferential trade agreements, as many 
developing states began to establish preferential 
trade agreements with developed states such as 
Japan and the United States. The further economic 
and political integration of Europe into a single 
economic market can be viewed as a project to 
strengthen European-based multinational corpora- 
tions in the face of an increasingly global economy 
(O’Brien and Williams 2016). 

The significant rise therefore in preferential 
trade agreements, particularly since the emer- 
gence of the WTO, can be viewed as both a 
reflection of division within the WTO between 
the large and emerging trading economies in addi- 
tion to a developmental tool for states to integrate 
into the globalizing world economy and a space 
for some states to increase the pace of trade and 
economic interdependence that they are unable to 
pursue at the multilateral level. 

Since the 1980s, bilateral trade has continued 
to increase between developing states, while the 
proportion of trade between developed states has 
declined. For the period between 1980 and 2011, 
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bilateral developing state trade volumes increased 
by more than 300% driven largely by China’s 
increasing trade activity (Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 
2016). In order to feed its own development, 
China has increased its trade with sub-Saharan 
African states from $1 billion in 1992 to $140 
billion in 2011 (Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 2016; 
UNDP 2013). The emergence of trade and prefer- 
ential trade agreements between developing states 
has been a significant trend in the last 30 years 
over the same period of time that we have seen 
increased institutionalization at the multilateral 
level. By the late 1970s, the majority of preferen- 
tial trade agreements were between developed and 
developing states. By 2010, these “North-South” 
agreements made up approximately 25% of the 
total. The WTO reports that preferential trade 
agreements are more and more likely today to be 
between developing states (WTO 2011). Perhaps 
more importantly, this increase in trade and trade 
agreements between developing states has been 
accompanied by a change in the goods and ser- 
vices that are being traded. In particular, the reli- 
ance on food exports appears to be declining for a 
number of developing states (Ortiz-Ospina and 
Roser 2016). 

The activity of a number of states in the area of 
preferential trade agreements around the Pacific 
Ocean cascaded into the start of negotiations for a 
Trans-Pacific Partnership Agreement (TPP) in 
2008 between Australia, Brunei, Canada, Chile, 
Japan, Malaysia, Mexico, Peru, New Zealand, Sin- 
gapore, the United States, and Vietnam. These 
plurilateral negotiations concluded in late 2015; 
however the agreement has yet to come into 
force, and its status at present is not clear as the 
commitment of the United States remains in ques- 
tion (BBC 2017). The TPP is an attempt by the 
member states to pursue increasing levels of trade 
and investment interdependence based upon the 
principles and rules that have grown through the 
accumulation of preferential trade agreements 
between them. The TPP was designed by these 
states to harmonize rules in areas such as 
e-commerce, state-owned enterprises, government 
procurement, investment, health, environmental 
and labor standards, intellectual property, and cus- 
toms cooperation (DFAT 2017; Miller 2014). 
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These provisions were made with the view to other 
members joining the TPP or implementing similar 
approaches and disciplines into other agreements 
and effectively establishing the direction for many 
of the areas that have not been dealt with effectively 
or at all within the WTO framework. In this con- 
text, Scott Miller (2014) suggests that the TPP, or 
something like it, represents the most likely sce- 
nario for developing a new trade architecture in a 
more “organic, bottom-up fashion” rather than 
holding out hope for a breakthrough within the 
multilateral framework of the WTO. 

From the discussion above, it is clear that 
despite a globalizing tendency and a significant 
increase in the volume of world trade, bilateral, 
regional, and plurilateral trade is an important 
aspect of world trade that is not necessarily glob- 
alizing in nature. Corresponding to the increase in 
trade volume has been an increase in preferential 
trade agreements that by design are discriminatory 
rather than liberalizing (globalizing). 


Global Trade 


The growth in volume of world trade has risen 
exponentially from the industrial revolution 
through to the contemporary period, so much so 
that the interwar decline in trade in the 1930s 
virtually disappears when viewed at this scale 
(Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 2016). There appears to 
be a convincing positive relationship between 
increasing levels of trade and economic growth; 
however Ortiz-Ospina and Roser (2016) caution 
that this 1s not necessarily a causal link as there are 
clear differences in trade openness across coun- 
tries. Some countries may experience economic 
growth for reasons other than international trade 
while at the same time increase their trade. 
Frankel and Romer (1999) argue that there is a 
causal link between international trade and eco- 
nomic growth; however the direction between the 
two cannot be identified (does trade cause growth 
or does growth cause trade). Frankel and Romer 
further argue that geographic distance has a strong 
impact on economic growth from international 
trade; however others have noted other important 
factors for trade and economic growth in 
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particular the institutions of property rights and 
the rule of law (Alcala and Ciccone 2004; Ortiz- 
Ospina and Roser 2016; Rodrik et al. 2004). 

The WTO’s World Trade Statistical Review 
2016 (2016) provides an overview of the volume 
and trends in international trade, particularly over 
the period 2005—2015 that provide an insight into 
the makeup of “global” trade. The total value of 
annual world merchandise trade and trade in com- 
mercial services has risen from just under 14 tril- 
lion US dollars in 2005 to a high of over 24 trillion 
US dollars in 2014 with a decline to just under 
22 trillion US dollars in 2015 (WTO 2016, p. 10). 
The WTO (2016, p. 11) attributes much of the 
2015 decline to a decline in world commodity 
prices, particularly in the energy sector. This 
decade-long trend suggests a significant globali- 
zation of world trade given the near doubling of 
value of trade in goods and services in line with 
the longer-term trends discussed above. Beneath 
the world aggregate trade statistics, there is much 
more to the story than simply an increasingly 
globalized trade system. In 2015, China, the 
United States, Germany, Japan, and the United 
Kingdom were responsible for over one third of 
world trade with China, the United States, and 
Germany controlling more than one quarter of 
world trade (WTO 2016, p. 42). 

In addition to the trading dominance of these 
states, 52% of all goods trade in 2015 occurred 
across ten economies. Fifty-three percent of com- 
mercial services trade in 2015 also occurred across 
ten economies (WTO 2016, pp. 14, 5). Not only is 
there a concentration of international trade among 
major trading nations; there are two other factors 
worth noting when trying to comprehend the nature 
of “global” trade: geography (the tyranny of dis- 
tance) and production (global value chains). 

Despite the trend toward a globalizing of inter- 
national trade, geographical distance appears to 
maintain a gravitational impact upon trade flows 
with increasing distance (Eaton and Kortum 2002; 
Ortiz-Ospina and Roser 2016). Jonathan Eaton 
and Samuel Kortum (2002, p. 1775) have shown 
that geographic distance is still linked to the inten- 
sity and volume of trade patterns and that 
these links are not simply a correlation but rather 
that despite the globalizing comparative 
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advantage-driven practices of liberalizing trade, 
geographic barriers continue to restrict trade 
flows. 

In addition to the continuing brake that geogra- 
phy places upon world trade, it is important to note 
not only which are the major trading economies but 
also what is being traded and by who. Transna- 
tional corporations (TNCs) are the majority of 
international producers and traders in raw mate- 
rials, intermediary goods and services, as well as 
finished goods and services. In 2013, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) World Investment Report found that 
80% of world trade was coordinated by TNCs’ 
global value chains. That is, the world economy 
is defined by global value chains where “interme- 
diate goods and services are traded in fragmented 
and internationally dispersed production pro- 
cesses” that are usually controlled by TNCs “with 
cross-border trade of inputs and outputs taking 
place within their networks of affiliates, contractual 
partners and arm’s-length suppliers” (UNCTAD 
2013, p. x). The rise in intermediate goods and 
services trade has been rapid with the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) reporting in 2009 that intermediate inputs 
made up 56% of goods trade and 73% of services 
trade, respectively (Miroudot et al. 2009). These 
activities by TNCs across borders yet within their 
own structures distort the world trade figures and 
make it very difficult for economists, observers, 
and policy makers to comprehend and make mean- 
ing out of “global” trade. 


Conclusions 


International trade has experienced exponential 
growth historically that accelerated in the post- 
World War II GATT system, only to accelerate 
even more rapidly within the WTO system. If we 
end the story there, we could conclude that the 
world is globalizing and that global trade data 
affirms this. However, if we look more deeply 
into where this growth is experienced, we can 
see that trade is intertwined with increasingly 
regionally focused trade agreements as well as 
global systems of production and investment 
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primarily though the actions of TNCs. These are 
sometimes complimentary and sometimes contra- 
dictory forces that shape the world economy and 
condition the systems of international trade. 

Trade remains central to the process of globali- 
zation. Globalizing trade is a principle driver of 
globalization. Trade flows and patterns are an 
important measure of the levels of global integra- 
tion. States continue to pursue freer international 
trade with the underlying intention of specializing 
in the production of goods and services they are 
proficient in generating while importing other 
goods and services they require. This has led to 
economic growth; however, as has been shown in 
the above discussion, the levels of trade integration 
are very uneven. A small number of states account 
for the majority of world trade. Most trade is con- 
centrated in small groupings of states, often on a 
bilateral basis, despite the multilateral trade archi- 
tecture developed within the GATT and then 
extended within the WTO. Geographical distance 
remains a constraint on trade in goods and services, 
although this is less so within TNC-controlled 
global value chains. Much of the growth in global 
trade of the last decade can be attributed to the 
vertical integration of the development of these 
global value chains (UNCTAD 2013). 

When we speak about globalization and global 
trade, it is important to understand that we are not 
talking about one phenomenon or one process. We 
are looking at global, regional, and national forces 
involving complex networks that have economic, 
political, and cultural impacts. 
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The sociologist Cesare Poppi (1997: 285) has 
noted that: “The literature stemming from the 
debate on globalization has grown in the last 
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decade beyond any individual’s capability of 
extracting a workable definition of the concept.” 
But like many others who have grappled with the 
definition of globalization, Poppi does end up 
describing globalization as both an important his- 
torical process as well as a contested discourse 
about the global nature of human society. The 
contemporary literature and ideological debates 
on globalization and globalism involve a highly 
contested, complex, and multidimensional dis- 
course on the nature of the present world order, 
its historical antecedents, underlying causative 
forces, and future evolution. Most theorizing and 
empirical research on this subject tends to be 
organized around the following key issues or 
questions: is globalization really taking place on 
a global scale; is it producing global convergence 
and integration or divergence and fragmentation, 
or both; is it undermining the authority and 
power of nation-states; will globalization continue 
to characterize the present era of human history; 
if so how does the present era of what 
some call “globality” differ from modernity 
(or postmodernity); and are globalization and 
globalism producing a single global culture and 
a global political system as well as a global 
economic system? 

Generally speaking, globalization 1s regarded as 
a global (planet-wide) process of increasing cross- 
border flows of products, services, capital, people, 
information, and culture. Many observers call 
attention to the effects this global process is having 
on our sense of time and space. Roland Robertson 
(1992: 8) has argued that globalization “refers both 
to the compression of the world and the intensifi- 
cation of our consciousness of the world as a 
whole.” Manuel Castells (2001: 52) has stressed 
the instantaneous informational and communica- 
tions aspects of globalization and characterizes 
the global economic system that has emerged as a 
result of the information revolution as an economy 
with the capacity to work as a single unit in real 
time on a planetary scale. In the developing coun- 
tries of the Global South, there are many “locals” 
who characterize globalization as the third phase of 
Western colonization (the second phase being neo- 
colonialism), and they criticize the many negative 
local effects of globalization (e.g., see Adesina 
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2012). “Globalism” is generally used to refer to 
ideologies that advocate globalization of one kind 
or another. “Globalists” advocate for globalization 
and they often favor freedom of immigration, free 
trade, lowering tariffs, humanitarian intervention- 
ism, democracy, human rights, global citizenship 
and/or global governance. Globalism and global- 
ists are increasingly viewed as the opposite of 
nationalism and nationalists, and the clash between 
these two has become increasingly divisive in the 
politics of many countries (Miller 2017). 

It is important to emphasize that globalization 
tends to be used to describe global integration that 
is occurring with increasing intensity “inside” 
societies and states as well as “between” them 
and the evolving global system (Robertson 1992: 
104-105). In addition, it appears globalization 
gives rise to “glocalization.” This concept is an 
amalgam of the terms globalization and localiza- 
tion and is used to refer to the end process in 
which global phenomena are adopted/imposed 
and then adapted and differentiated at the local 
level. It can be argued that in a very real sense all 
global phenomena originate in some location(s) of 
the world and become global (globalized) through 
distribution and/or diffusion to an increasing 
number of other locations around the world, 
where they take root and then become locally 
differentiated (localized) in the local conditions 
they encounter. In this conceptualization of the 
globalization process the localized variations of 
the globalizing phenomena are always a mixture 
or hybrid produced by the dynamic interaction 
(glocalization) that takes place between the global 
phenomena and the local conditions these 
phenomena encounter. The work of the well- 
known sociologist Roland Robertson (1991, 
1994, 2009) has done the most to develop and 
popularize this important conceptualization of 
the transnational social transformations that are 
now regularly taking place around the globe and 
producing increasing hybridity. 


Globalization and Governance 


A variety of structures promote, coordinate, 
and/or regulate economic globalization at the 
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global level, e.g., the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), while others promote and regulate eco- 
nomic integration at the regional level. The best 
example of regional integration is the European 
Union (EU), and there are a growing number of 
regional organizations in other parts of the world 
(see below). They generally facilitate globaliza- 
tion by providing an intermediate level of integra- 
tion between the local and global levels. Thus, 
various forms of economic integration are taking 
place at the same time within the overall process 
of global integration. The connecting linkages and 
coordination between these parallel processes of 
integration are provided by large transnational 
banks and corporations and to a lesser extent by 
intergovernmental entities such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), World Bank, 
WTO, World Health Organization, and other 
similar international organizations. The latter 
can be considered emerging forms of global 
governance. 

The existing system of nation-states is to a 
certain extent being transformed by the emerging 
global or globalizing structures, particularly by 
the large transnational corporations and the inter- 
governmental institutions such as the IMF, World 
Bank, WTO, and regional associations such as the 
EU (Cole 2017). The nation-states continue to be 
important structures and actors in the emerging 
global economic and political system, but their 
position in this system is increasingly subordinate 
to the complex array of transnational corporations 
and intergovernmental institutions which exercise 
increasing control over not only economic but 
political, social, cultural, and environmental con- 
ditions at the national and subnational levels (e.g., 
“global cities”) of the emerging global order. In 
this multilevel global order, contemporary politi- 
cal and economic thought and action appear to be 
increasingly influenced by what Robertson refers 
to as “a globe-wide system of rules and regula- 
tions” and “a consciousness of the global econ- 
omy as a whole” (Robertson 1992: 26). In fact, the 
decisions and actions of the main actors at the 
national and international levels of this emerging 
global order are clearly influenced to a consider- 
able and increasing degree by their awareness of 
and concerns about the global economy. 


Globalization and Globalism 


Western/Northern economic, political, social, 
and cultural values, ideals, and interests are dom- 
inant in the contemporary globalization process 
(Cole 2017). As a result, some critics call this 
process “globalization from above” or Western 
imperialism since it is essentially a top-down pro- 
cess of capitalist expansion and integration that is 
largely directed and imposed by the transnational 
corporate elites and their political allies in the 
Global North. In contrast, the opposing propo- 
nents of “alter-globalization” tend to represent 
the interests of the world’s poor, working poor, 
and many social movement activists from both the 
Global North and the Global South. The latter 
tend to believe “Another World is Possible” (the 
slogan of the World Social Forum) and they advo- 
cate what some call “globalization from below.” 
They seek to co-create an environmentally sus- 
tainable global order that reflects the interests of 
the majority of the world’s population and that 
protects and preserves the planet’s biosphere. 
The various social forces involved in this effort 
are sometimes referred to as “global civil society” 
and the “global social justice movement,” which 
is an evolving and vast assemblage of environ- 
mental and social justice movements with over- 
lapping interests operating across the world and 
beyond the reach of governments (Keane 2003). 
Many of them send delegations to the World 
Social Forum (WSF), which is the largest interna- 
tional gathering of global civil society representa- 
tives. They meet at the WSF to find solutions to 
“the problems of our time.” The WSF started in 
2001 in Brazil, and it brings together at each of its 
meetings tens of thousands of participants who 
engage in hundreds of workshops, conferences, 
artistic performances on various themes such as 
creating a solidarity economy, environmental sus- 
tainability, human rights, democratization, etc. 

As far as the role of the state and public admin- 
istration in the evolving global order are 
concerned, there in increasing evidence they are 
being affected dramatically by the globalization 
process (Srivastava 2009). A series of political 
and administrative reforms have taken place 
since the late 1970s under the aegis of globaliza- 
tion and the neoliberal ideology of the transna- 
tional corporate elites in the Global North and 
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their allies in the Global South (Cole 2017). As 
Ali Farazmand stated in his seminal 1999 article 
on globalization and public administration: “the 
nature of the administrative state worldwide” has 
been changed by both globalization and global- 
ism, and “the globalized economic structure, 
with its many superstructural changes, including 
superterritorial power structures, has led to 
profound implications for public administration” 
(Farazmand 1999: 510). Jamil Jreisat (2009) 
contends in this regard that: “the globalization 
processes underscore the urgency for adopting 
reforms [in governance and public administration | 
that work” in the globalized economy, and to do 
this successfully “public administrators have to 
expand their intellectual horizons, refine their 
operational methods, improve their communica- 
tions and negotiation skills, and conform to higher 
standards of performance in all aspects of their 
responsibilities” (Jreisat 2009: 47). 

Policy makers and administrators, influenced 
by the transnational corporate elites and their 
neoliberal ideological prescriptions, have pro- 
moted the deregulation of both commercial and 
financial markets by the state as well as the piece- 
meal privatization and reduction of the size and 
scope of the public sector in countries around the 
world, especially the privatization of social ser- 
vices. These so-called reforms have taken the 
guise of corporate managerial and entrepreneurial 
innovations with euphemistic labels such as New 
Public Management, which are generally distin- 
guished by out-sourcing public services to private 
enterprises, public-private partnerships, and the 
privatization of public property and many public 
goods (Mohanty 2014). These so-called reforms 
use corporate managerial jargon and profess to 
treat the beneficiaries of public services as cus- 
tomers and the citizenry as shareholders. They 
have placed the emphasis on using private enter- 
prise, private contractors, markets and marketing, 
business administration principles, and public 
sector partnerships with private and nonprofit 
organizations while at the same time reducing 
public services and public employees. These 
reforms have reduced the human and material 
resources, weakened the regulatory authority and 
downsized the public administrative systems in 
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both the developed countries of the Global North 
and the developing societies of the Global South, 
while making at best only minor improvements in 
efficiency, technological innovation (“E Govern- 
ment”), and cost reductions (Srivastava 2009; 
Brinkerhoff and Brinkerhoff 2015). 


Globalization, the Rise of China, and the 
Global South 


The economies of the developing countries in the 
Global South now produce nearly half of the 
world’s economic output measured in terms of 
Gross World Product (UNGA 2014: 2). In fact, a 
remarkable shift in the ongoing processes of 
economic globalization has taken place since the 
1990s. This is evidenced by the fact the develop- 
ing countries share of the Gross Word Product 
jumped from 23% to 40% between 2000 and 
2012. Their share of total world trade also 
increased from 39% to 52% during this same 
period (WTO 2014: 60). In fact, the African coun- 
tries have experienced higher economic growth 
than the developed countries of the Global 
North. Their average annual growth rate in terms 
of real output increased from 2.6% in 1990—2000 
to 5.3% in the period 2000-2010. According to 
the World Bank, seven out of the ten fastest 
growing economies in the world during this 
decade were in Africa (Beri 2015). In fact, all 
regions of the South have experienced significant 
economic growth and they have done so in spite of 
the most severe recession in the North since the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. In addition, since 
2009, the developing countries of the South have 
exported more to each other than to the developed 
countries, and since 2011, their total trade has 
risen to over $4 trillion USD (UNGA 2014: 2). 
The remarkable growth of China’s economy 
and its increasing trade with and investments in 
the developing countries have greatly contributed 
to these unprecedented achievements in economic 
development in the Global South. In three 
decades, China reduced its poverty rate from 
84% in 1980 to 10% in 2013 and reached upper- 
middle-income status (Harris 2015; Schellekens 
2013). In doing so, the country lifted over half a 
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billion people out of poverty and contributed to 
the development of other developing countries, 
directly through bilateral trade and financial 
flows and indirectly through growth spillovers 
and terms of trade effects (Schellekens 2013). 

These unprecedented economic developments 
in combination with the rapid spread of electronic 
communications connectivity across the South 
point to a new strength and potential for progress 
in this important part of the world. As a result, the 
United Nations (UNGA 2014: 2) has predicted 
that by 2025, the Global South is likely to have 
some 600 million households with incomes of 
over $20,000 USD per annum and total annual 
consumption of $30 trillion USD. By 2020, the 
economies of the three largest developing 
countries — China, India, and Brazil — are pro- 
jected to produce a greater share of the Gross 
World Product than the six largest developed 
countries of Canada, France, Germany, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of Amer- 
ica combined (UNGA 2014: 2). 

Increasing South-South cooperation is directly 
linked to the growing trade and flows of foreign 
direct investment between the developing coun- 
tries, and both of these factors are transforming 
the world economy. The importance of South- 
South cooperation should not be underestimated 
(UNDP 2016). According to the United Nations 
Office for South-South Cooperation (UNOSSC 
2016: 1) South-South Cooperation (SSC) is 
defined as the “collaboration among countries of 
the South in the political, economic, social, cul- 
tural, environmental and technical domains,” and 
includes sharing “knowledge, skills, expertise 
and resources to meet their development goals 
through concerted efforts.” While this form of 
cooperation generally involves two or more 
developing countries, it also increasingly 
takes place on a regional and interregional 
basis. 

The past two decades have seen SSC grow 
rapidly in scale and intensity (UNOSSC 2016: 
1). It has encompassed an “increased volume of 
South-South trade, South-South flows of foreign 
direct investment, movements towards regional 
integration, technology transfers, financial and 
monetary cooperation and in-kind contributions.” 
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According to the United Nations Industrial Devel- 
opment Organization (UNIDO 2016) SSC has 
greatly facilitated “the exchange of knowledge, 
experience, investment, information and capacity 
between and among Southern countries through 
government, civil society organizations, academic 
institutions, national institutions and networks to 
accelerate political, economic, social, cultural, 
environmental and technical development” 
(UNIDO 2016). UNIDO also points out that 
SSC is characterized by the pursuit of “mutual 
benefit between countries, respect for national 
sovereignty and ownership, establishment of part- 
nerships among equals, non-conditionality and 
non-interference in the domestic affairs” of the 
countries involved (UNIDO 2016). 

The traditional North-South pattern of interna- 
tional development assistance, referred to as 
Official Development Assistance (ODA), is 
increasingly being displaced by SSC. In the last 
decade and a half, the Peoples Republic of China 
has taken the lead in SSC. China’s leaders believe 
that the globalization of trade, finance, and 
communications has produced a complex and 
interdependent world economy in which the 
hegemonic capitalist countries are losing their 
power to prevent or control the diffusion and 
redistribution of economic wealth and political 
power (Harris 2015). As a result, they believe a 
new multipolar world order is emerging, which is 
being shaped by China and other large developing 
countries (such as Brazil, India, and South Africa) 
with the support of most of the other countries in 
the Global South (Santander Campos 2013: 1229; 
see also Zheng and Lim 2017). 

The rise of China can be regarded as the most 
important factor affecting the evolving world 
order in the twenty-first century (Zheng and Lim 
2017). Indeed, a new alternative world order 
appears to be emerging with the proliferation of 
regional as well as inter-regional forms of inter- 
governmental economic and political cooperation 
in the Global South. These new forms of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation include: the inter-regional 
BRICS coalition (Brazil, Russia, India, China, 
and South Africa); the regional Union of South 
American Nations; and the ASEAN-China Free 
Trade Area (ACFTA), which is a regional free 
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trade association that involves the ten member 
states of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) and the Peoples Republic of 
China. In the Middle East, there is the regional 
Gulf Cooperation Council, which is comprised of 
the energy rich Persian Gulf states of Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United Arab Emirates. At the inter-regional level 
there is also the Community of Latin American 
and Caribbean States (known as CELAC) and the 
inter-regional cooperation forum that includes the 
CELAC nations and China (the China-CELAC 
Forum), as well as the Forum on China-Africa 
Cooperation (FOCAC). These two inter-regional 
forums focus on SSC and development issues of 
mutual concern to China and the developing 
countries in Africa, Latin America, and the 
Caribbean. They serve as a venue for planning 
and financing infrastructure projects; joint 
commercial ventures; various types of educa- 
tional, technical, and cultural exchanges; as well 
as other forms of economic, political, social, and 
cultural cooperation. 

There is also the India—A frica Forum, which is 
the official platform for African-Indian SSC (Beri 
2015). Itis focused on cooperation in trade, indus- 
try, investments, peace and security, good gover- 
nance, and information and communication 
technology. The India-Brazil-South Africa 
Dialogue Forum (IBSA 2017) is a tripartite 
group of developing countries that promotes 
cooperation among their three large developing 
economies. They represent important poles for 
galvanizing SSC in the three largest regions of 
the Global South, namely, Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. The IBSA Dialogue Forum has 
also played an important role in coordinating the 
foreign policies of India, Brazil, and South Africa 
with regard to reforming the United Nations, espe- 
cially the membership of the UN Security 
Council, in which the Global South is under- 
represented. While they acknowledge the benefits 
that their countries have achieved through global- 
ization and freer trade, they have common con- 
cerns about the negative effects of globalization 
on the developing countries and the reprehensible 
fact that a large part of the world’s population has 
not benefited from globalization. In this regard, 
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they are committed to pursuing negotiations 
through the UN, the WTO, and other intergovern- 
mental venues to eliminate the protectionist and 
trade-distorting practices of the developed coun- 
tries of the Global North. They seek to create a 
level playing field for trade between the develop- 
ing countries of the Global South and the devel- 
oped countries of the Global North (IBSA 2017). 

The proliferation of these new intergovern- 
mental institutions of SSC appears to be changing 
the evolving governance of globalization and 
bringing about the transformation of the existing 
international order. They are subtly chipping away 
at the foundations of the global hegemony held by 
the major developed countries of the Global North 
(Harris 2015). Most of these SSC intergovern- 
mental efforts are anti-neoliberal in orientation 
and they are based on win-win, South-South 
cooperation. In their aims and actions they go 
well beyond the neoliberal trade liberalization 
efforts that have been led by the transnational 
corporations and the governments of the USA 
and the other major developed countries. They 
seek to build and consolidate strategic economic 
and political partnerships between the developing 
countries to advance their mutual development 
while also contesting the inequitable aspects of 
the existing world order (ECLAC 2015; 
Fernandez and Hogenboom 2010; Harris and 
Arias 2017). 

These structures and practices of SSC are 
increasing the power of the developing countries 
and their role in governing the world economy. 
They are also creating the foundations for a new 
nonhegemonic and multipolar, international order 
(Santander Campos 2013: 122; Zheng and Lim 
2017). China has taken the lead in this effort, and 
although the socialist ideology of China’s leaders 
profoundly influences their worldview and their 
political strategies (see Harris 2015), the Chinese 
government does not draw strict ideological lines 
in the PRC’s economic relations and the assistance 
China gives to other developing countries. The 
Chinese government’s official position is “various 
social systems and development models should 
coexist harmoniously in the world,” and as a result 
in its trade relations and SSC, “China adheres to 
the principles of not imposing any political 
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conditions, not interfering in the internal affairs 
of the recipient countries and fully respecting their 
right to independently choose their own paths and 
models of development” (Aho 2011; Lu 2014). 

In the larger global context, China’s increasing 
economic and political relations with the develop- 
ing countries in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and 
the Caribbean and the increasing flow of trade, 
investments, loans, economic cooperation, and 
technical assistance between China and these 
countries has become a new driving force in the 
contemporary globalization process. As a result, 
according to a recent UN report, the “phenomenal 
rise of the South and the surge in South-South 
cooperation” have begun to transform the global- 
ization process, and this transformation has now 
become an important subject of contemporary 
research and analysis, e.g., see the special report 
on South—South Cooperation prepared by the Sec- 
retary General for the 2014 session of the United 
Nations General Assembly (UNGA 2014: 8). It is 
also important to note that the “rise of the South” 
directly challenges the Western ethnocentric 
biases that underlie most existing ideologies of 
globalism and the expectations about the future 
direction of globalization held by most globalists 
in the developed countries of the Global North. 

At the same time, a new wave of nationalistic 
and anti-globalization politics have gained ground 
in the Global North, notably in the UK, the USA, 
and some of the member states of the European 
Union (Esch et al. 2017). For example, the Pres- 
ident of the USA Donald Trump frequently criti- 
cized globalism during his presidential campaign 
in 2016 and stated publicly afterwards that “we 
will no longer surrender this country and its 
people to the false song of globalism” (Miller 
2017). As a matter of fact, the political elites in 
the Global North appear to be increasingly 
divided over globalization, and the rising tide of 
nationalism and nationalistic political leaders seri- 
ously casts doubt on the continued liberalization 
of international trade and finance. This situation 
would have seemed inconceivable only a few 
years ago, but a new era appears to be unfolding 
in which the political and economic certainties 
that have held constant for many decades since 
the end of World War II are seriously being 
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challenged. In fact, top political leaders in the 
USA and UK no longer appear to be interested 
in maintaining many of the features of the liberal 
world order that the leaders of these countries 
constructed after 1945 (Esch et al. 2017). This 
political shift in the West along with the increasing 
rise of China and the Global South will most 
likely diminish the momentum and quite possibly 
change the direction of globalization in the com- 
ing decades. It also contradicts the liberal assump- 
tions that underlie Western-centric ideologies of 
globalism (Miller 2017). 
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Introduction 


Statutory laws are products of legislative pro- 
cesses within sovereign nation states and are 
thus conventionally associated with the state- 
centered national and international affairs. How- 
ever, principles encoded into formal multilateral 
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agreements between nations influence the lives 
of billions of people and in multifarious ways 
shape global patterns of human interaction. Nor- 
mative globalization means the spreading accep- 
tance across international boundaries of rules 
governing all manner of political, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and environmental relations, 
made possible through the ratification of interna- 
tional treaties and the development of comple- 
mentary national legal codes, but also through 
customary states’ practice. To appreciate the rela- 
tionship of law to globalization, we first need to 
recognize the dynamic processes by which such 
international laws are made, and remade, tested, 
and subverted by lawful as well as unlawful 
human agents. Globalization is not uniform, and 
thus, accordingly, the global landscape of law 
is marked by irregular patterns or contours of 
legal formation and declension, with towering 
summits of compliance matched by deep valleys 
of deviation from global norms. International law 
impacts upon administrative practice at all levels 
of government, and the organizational practices 
of private commercial and not-for profit actors. 
However, law is not simply a matter of codifica- 
tion and compliance. Law can also be conceived 
as a creative space in which social agents play a 
critical role in shaping global legal futures. 


Law: A Conventional International 
Perspective 


There is no global sovereign power to enforce law 
in the international system, and there is ample 
evidence of consistent and extensive transgressions 
by states behaving contrary to their international 
legal obligations (Kratochwil 2014; Blakeley and 
Raphael 2013; Krasner 1999). The International 
Criminal Court is empowered to impose criminal 
penalties for war crimes, genocide, and crimes 
against humanity, but only where the persons 
charged are either nationals of a state that is party 
to the Rome Statute (Which therefore excludes 
nationals of the United States, which signed but 
withdrew intention to ratify in 2002 https://2001- 
2009.state. gov/r/pa/prs/ps/2002/9968. htm) or have 
committed a crime within the territorial jurisdiction 
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of the Court. While international humanitarian 
norms have legal force at the international level, 
international human rights norms stand on much 
shakier ground. The International Court of Justice 
(ICJ) has authority to determine if and where states 
have violated their obligations across the broad 
spectrum of international treaty law, but has no 
power to impose penalties for noncompliance. 
With the exception of international criminal law 
therefore, in order for international norms to be 
given effect, they must be adopted into national 
legal codes and enforced through national-level 
criminal and civil processes, except where regional 
courts have jurisdiction, such as the European 
Court of Human Rights. Observance is conse- 
quently uneven. 

One could be forgiven for succumbing to the 
notion that the idea of international law as the 
embodiment of universally agreed principles of 
justice and right is simply too fantastical. Critics 
of a conservative and nationalist persuasion argue 
that humanist legal transnationalism shackles sov- 
ereign states and prevents democratically elected 
governments from implementing their mandate to 
protect their country from attack (Kyl et al. 2013, 
p. 125). Liberal transnationalists decry the fact 
that, for reasons of diplomatic process, represen- 
tatives from states with poor human rights records 
can nonetheless serve on international human 
rights bodies like the UN Human Rights Council 
(The UN Human Rights Council comprises 
47 national representatives elected for 3-year 
terms by the UN General Assembly which, so 
the Council claims, weighs “candidate States’ 
contribution to the promotion and protection of 
human rights...” http://www.ohchr.org/EN/HR 
Bodies/HRC/Pages/Membership.aspx (Accessed 
June 2, 2016) (Neuer 2016). In the post- 
development quarter, the so-called international 
human rights “empire” is denounced as an elite 
enterprise involving highly paid humanitarian 
lawyers and celebrity advocates for whom cases 
of human rights abuse are a cause célèbre 
(Hopgood 2013, p. 2, 119; Kapoor 2013). Worse 
still, arguably, the institutions of humanitarian and 
human rights merely uphold the status quo in a 
global system of extreme inequality represents an 
unconscionable denial of economic justice to the 
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billions of people living in the Global South 
(Escobar 1995; Sklair 2002; Rajagopal 2004; 
Hardt and Negri 2000, 2005, 2009). International 
humanitarian and human rights regimes are criti- 
cized for undermining security and inhibiting jus- 
tice, where the protection of fundamental rights 
becomes the pretext for military intervention 
(Duffield 2007, 2010). 

Notwithstanding these omissions, deficiencies, 
or gaps, many bodies of international law are 
routinely effective, where they serve systemically 
significant ends, to keep money, goods, and peo- 
ple circulating around the world. The task, from a 
constructivist standpoint, is to realize the possibil- 
ities for “resistance” to the moral hegemony of 
global elites and for “recoding” laws to recognize 
the broad scope of human need and aspiration 
(Rajagopal 2004). International laws are made 
by global elites, but it is entirely possible to appro- 
priate the discourses of liberal norms and use 
these to empower people to challenge unjust 
authority or the commercial exploitation of 
human vulnerability (Wheeler 2010; Falk 1999). 


International Law and Human Rights 


In liberal institutionalist models of global justice, 
the principles that underpin a just international 
order are inscribed in key public international 
law instruments. Foundational to this interna- 
tional rule of law is the United Nations Charter 
(1945), binding on all United Nations member 
states, which institutes a collective commitment 


e To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small 

e To establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law 
can be maintained 

e To promote social progress and better stan- 
dards of life in larger freedom 


The Universal Declaration on Human Rights 
(1948) is the fundamental legal document 
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underpinning the post-1945 human rights regime. 
Unlike the UN Charter, which binds member 
states to act in accordance with its principles, the 
Declaration is nonbinding in that it does not incur 
any formal legal obligations, even though all UN 
members are automatically party to it. However, it 
sets out minimum expectations for the recognition 
of fundamental rights defined positively as free- 
dom of speech, association, religion, and move- 
ment, and negatively as the freedom from political 
oppression, from exploitation, and from discrim- 
ination. The document establishes equality of 
rights as a benchmark, from the equal right to a 
fair trial; to the right to a reasonable standard of 
living; to education and health care irrespective of 
social class, ethnicity, language, or religion; and to 
engage in representative politics. Two covenants 
spell out what are categorized as first-generation 
and second-generation rights. The /nternational 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights ICCPR) 
articulates the rights of individuals to, inter alia, 
freedom of speech and of trial by jury and freedom 
from torture — termed first-generation rights 
because their recognition is seen as essential 
for the enjoyment of all other rights. The J/nter- 
national Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR) sets forth second- 
generation rights, including the right to fair 
wages, the right to work, and the right to food 
and shelter, enjoyed free of any discrimination 
based on gender, ethnicity, or religion. Indeed, 
there has been a significant enumeration of 
human rights since the Declaration came into 
force addressing the rights of refugees, the 
rights of the child, labor rights, women’s rights, 
and the rights of peoples with disabilities 
(Clapham 2007). 

What are called third-generation rights, the 
rights of peoples, emerged in recognition of the 
special collective rights of minorities and indige- 
nous peoples. The principal instruments asserting 
this category of rights are the African Charter on 
Human and Peoples’ Rights (1981), the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization Indigenous and 
Tribal Peoples Convention (1989), and the Dec- 
laration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
(2007). Indigenous rights also come within the 
purview of conventions addressing biological 
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diversity and intellectual property. While genetic 
research delivers indisputable human health 
gains, biotechnologies have given food and drug 
companies the means to distil and manipulate the 
genetic structure of plants known to people in 
traditional communities for their medicinal quali- 
ties. This “traditional” knowledge, incorporating 
“cultural expressions and genetic resources” is an 
integral part of an emerging indigenous rights 
regime, but while the principle appears uncon- 
troversial, its codification requires that distinc- 
tions be made between what is traditional and 
natural and what is adapted or created through 
the application of scientific and technical know- 
how (The World Intellectual Property Organiza- 
tion (WIPO) has prioritized the development of 
specific protections for traditional knowledge in 
intellectual property rights law. See, http://www. 
wipo.int/tk/en/igc/ (Accessed June 9, 2016). 
For draft principles on intellectual property 
and genetic resources see, Intergovernmental 
Committee on Intellectual Property and Genetic 
Resources, Traditional Knowledge and Folklore 
(2016) “Consolidated Document relating to 
Intellectual Property and Genetic Resources.” 
30th Session, Geneva May 30—June 3, WIPO/ 
GRTKF/IC/30/4.). 

Implementation of international human rights 
laws is contingent upon recognition of treaty obli- 
gations by states but also the capacity of national 
and local level institutions to adopt human rights 
into practice. The United Nations Human Rights 
Based Approach to Development Cooperation 
(HRBA) makes explicit the need to absorb knowl- 
edge of international human rights law (IHRL) 
across the UN system, at all levels of operation, 
and, through this, transfer human rights norms at 
multiple points of contact within national govern- 
ments and social institutions (UNDG 2003). Insti- 
tutional processes can, in this way, encourage the 
globalization of international norms by trans- 
forming routine or “mundane” organizational 
behaviors, and by encouraging greater individual 
awareness and regard for rights norms. 

International law is a dynamic space, where 
laws are evolving through the interactions of 
many social and political actors. The identifica- 
tion and elevation of women’s rights exemplifies 
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this dynamism. In the Universal Declaration, the 
right to the presumption of innocence and a fair 
trial accords those charged the right to all legal 
means “necessary for his [emphasis added] 
defence” (Article 11.1). Both the ICCPR and 
the ICESCR use gendered language to confer 
rights specifically upon men. For example, Part 
3, Article 6.1 of the ICCPR expressly states that 
“no one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his life 
[emphasis added]” (1976). The ICESCR, while 
striving to be balanced nonetheless also specifi- 
cally asserts the rights of men with regard to 
trades union membership (Part 3, Art. 8.la) and 
living standards (Part 3, Art.11.1), echoing a time 
when men predominated in industrial workforces 
and were the principal breadwinners in the family 
home (1976). Feminist writers charge that human 
rights laws, while claiming to accord equal rights 
to all irrespective of gender, religion, ethnicity, or 
social class, fail to accommodate the reality that 
each influence how rights are enjoyed in practice. 
Foundational international human rights laws are 
silent on the informal and deliberate exclusion and 
victimization of women, for which reason the 
Convention for the Elimination of all forms of 
Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) was 
brought into being (Brems 2003, p. 103). But 
even then, rights accorded to women in this doc- 
ument are not hailed as universal. Currents of 
national politics inevitably affect the extent to 
which rights are enjoyed, and by whom. 


International Humanitarian Law 


How much harder is it to guarantee rights obser- 
vances in armed conflict? One famous anti-war 
quote, from the American writer Ernest Hem- 
mingway reads, “But never think that war, no 
matter how necessary, nor how justified, is not a 
crime” (1946, p. xv). Still, Hemmingway con- 
ceded that “to win a war you have to do things 
that are inconceivable in peace” (1946, p. xv). 
And yet bodies of law have emerged that seek to 
control the excesses of war, while falling short of 
outlawing war altogether. Whatever our views on 
the justifications for and the nature of armed con- 
flict, war is a law-governed pursuit and military 
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necessity is the caveat that permits the “inconceiv- 
able” to be conceived. 

International humanitarian law (IHL), or 
the laws of war, is primarily concerned with con- 
duct during and immediately after armed conflict 
(in bello and postbellum). The Geneva Conven- 
tions emerged out of a sense of common human- 
ity and moral revulsion at the increasingly 
visible inhumanity of war. The first Convention 
(1864) established that the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross (ICRC) should be granted 
access to war zones, where ICRC staff could 
provide medical aid to wounded soldiers on all 
sides — in effect codifying the principle of neu- 
trality to the benefit of future generations of 
humanitarian workers — provided of course that 
neutrality can be established (Hilhorst and 
Pereboom 2016). Three more followed: the sec- 
ond codified protections (in effect rights) for 
shipwrecked and wounded sailors; a_ third 
established the rights of prisoners of war; and 
the fourth, in 1949, conferred specific protections 
on civilians in or near to combat zones. Central to 
the Geneva Conventions is the concept of pro- 
tected persons being civilians or those with non- 
combatant status, who present no immediate 
military threat and are, therefore, not to be sub- 
jected to violence or inhumane treatment, and are 
entitled to safe passage or medical assistance or 
both within and beyond the field of battle. This 
requirement forms the substance of Common 
Article Three (so named because it is common to 
all four treaties). Two further protocols were 
included in the Conventions in 1977 to strengthen 
civilian and noncombatant rights, with the Second 
Additional Protocol refining and extending the 
scope of protection in noninternational armed 
conflicts (Cullen 2010). 

The scope of humanitarian protection has 
increased markedly over the past century, creating 
global obligations to care of the wounded and the 
displaced in all forms of human conflict. The 
Geneva Conventions are binding on states parties 
but enforcement depends upon the willingness of 
states to recognize their obligations in practice and 
through their national justice systems. That said, 
Article Three is regarded as a peremptory norm 
which applies, in theory, to all states irrespective 
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of whether they are signatories or not (Kolb 2015) 
(The Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties 
(1969) defines peremptory norm as “a norm 
accepted and recognized by the international 
community of States as a whole as a norm from 
which no legal derogation is permitted” (Article 
53, UNTS, 1980, p. 344).). The Conventions also 
apply to nonstate armed actors which, where 
meeting the criteria for a combat force, are recog- 
nized as legitimate and whose armed combatants 
are entitled to the same observances offered to 
state armed forces personnel. In addition to con- 
ferring certain privileges on all those caught in the 
horror of war, the Conventions imply a general 
responsibility to not act contrary to their intent. 


International Criminal Law 


In contrast to violations of nonbinding interna- 
tional laws, international crimes incur criminal 
penalties, meaning that persons found guilty of 
war crimes, crimes against humanity, and geno- 
cide, (The definitions of these crimes are lengthy 
but essentially in the Rome Statute the crime 
of genocide is the deliberate destruction “in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or 
religious group” (Article 6); crimes against 
humanity include “murder,” “extermination,” 
“enslavement,” “torture,” and “rape” (Article 7); 
and war crimes are “grave breaches of the Geneva 
Conventions” (Article 8.2a).) as set down in the 
Rome Statute of the International Criminal Court 
(2002), face a custodial sentence commensurate 
with the harm or harms inflicted. These are crimes 
that, as the Preamble to the Statute claims, 
“threaten the peace, security and well-being of 
the world” (2002, p. 7). Besides the usual techni- 
calities of sovereignty and jurisdiction, the effec- 
tiveness of the ICC and international criminal 
tribunals is limited by legal interpretation. Con- 
victions for international criminal acts are rare but 
attention-grabbing cause célèbre, like the trial of 
former Bosnian President Radovan Karadzic, sen- 
tenced to 40 years in prison for complicity in the 
1995 Srebrenica genocide (Borger and Bowcott 
2016; Kendall 2015). The bar for proof of crimi- 
nal complicity is set very high at international 
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criminal tribunals, rightly so given the serious 
implications for those convicted. But this, and 
the ambiguities of the Rome Statute, leaves room 
for significant divergences of judicial opinion, and 
consequently significant obstacles to successful 
prosecution (Webb 2013) (Two such tribunals 
were established in the 1990s to try persons for 
genocide in the Balkans wars of 1992—1995, and 
the “Rwandan massacre” of 1994.). The ICC’s 
defenders stress the demonstration effect of inter- 
national criminal cases. The Court’s existence 
“sends a message” that the perpetrators of inter- 
national crimes will eventually be brought to jus- 
tice. Political opposition to the ICC is gaining 
traction, however, with some African nations con- 
templating withdrawal for an alleged anti-Africa 
bias in Court proceedings (Monageng 2014; 
Robertson 2002). 


Transnational Criminal Law 


Crime has become a globalized and globalizing 
phenomenon. Hence, transnational criminal law is 
growing in international significance, supported 
by the entry into force of key crime conventions, 
the UN Convention Against Corruption (2004), 
and the UN Convention Against Transnational 
Organized Crime (CTOC) (2004). The first 
strengthens the liberal norms governing interna- 
tional trade and investment relations by seeking to 
curb the influence of bribery and patronage in 
global business dealings. The second is recogni- 
tion by states that they have a common security 
interest in cooperating to address the growth of 
transnational organized crime, inter alia, all forms 
of trafficking and smuggling, money laundering, 
embezzlement, fraud, and official corruption, 
which have a corrosive effect on governance and 
law enforcement. The CTOC’s significance is 
amplified by international concern for the causes 
and the effects of globalized terrorism (Rice 
2012). But while the CTOC furthers the hege- 
monic discourse of transnational organized crime 
as a convergent global security threat, it estab- 
lishes international norms that can also poten- 
tially, and perversely, complement the pursuit of 
global justice. 
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Corruption undermines international develop- 
ment programs, skews wealth distribution, and 
weakens governance institutions. Victims of 
crime are entitled to protection and rehabilitation. 
The duty to protect civilian populations extends to 
the reduction of gun violence and other firearms 
offences in peacetime, which can be achieved by 
restricting the global trade in weapons through 
more effective policing. Annexed to the CTOC 
are protocols, which encourage states parties to 
act in ways consistent with these priorities. For 
example, the Trafficking in Persons Protocol 
advises states to “consider [emphasis added] the 
physical, psychological and social recovery of 
victims,” which, though falling short of requiring 
fair and just treatment imply an entitlement or 
right to specific protections (UNODC 2004, 
p. 43). The Trafficking in Firearms Protocol com- 
plements the Arms Trade Treaty (2014) in, among 
other things, calling for legislative and law 
enforcement steps to reduce the illicit manufac- 
ture and sale of “any portable barreled weapon” 
(UNODC 2004, p. 72). Admittedly, these norms 
are not couched in categorical language, leaving 
much latitude for states to determine how far they 
will comply, but they at the very least provide a 
basis for strengthening global justice claims. 


The Transnational Space of Laws 


The preceding sections set out some of the basic 
premises and issues raised by the evolution of 
international law over the twentieth century. 
Thinking more holistically about law, as both 
codified norms and socially embedded practice, 
we can imagine that law does not “function” in a 
neutral space but rather exists in creative tension 
with the complex environments in which it 
evolves. Law is part of a larger social system, or 
social ecology (Luhmann 2008, 2013), the largest 
of which the planetary or global social system that 
all of humankind inhabits. Documented or codi- 
fied laws are formed through a process of argu- 
ment, judgment, and interaction between a range 
of influencers and not merely through acts of 
judicial decision making. Law is arguably an 
evolutionary process in which nonlawyers and 
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laypersons play an important role in fashion- 
ing norms, although not always with palatable 
consequences (Kennedy 2004; Alverez 2005, 
pp. 611—616). So, we can approach global justice 
aims by first positing fields or spaces where laws 
intersect. At a very rudimentary level for example, 
a person’s right to basic healthcare is affected 
by the degree to which international and transna- 
tional crimes are policed and minimized, the 
extent to which gender rights are valued and 
respected, and freedom of religion and other 
civil and political rights upheld. 

Thinking divergently, and adopting an evolu- 
tionary and eclectic approach to law, develop- 
ment practitioners can discover fresh avenues for 
redress and new means to protect the vulnerable 
against abuses of power and privilege. This 
requires a basic grasp of the complementarities 
between bodies of international law, the capacity 
to connect law with practice, and a willingness to 
step outside legal convention. 


International Trade and Investment Law 

International trade and investment treaties com- 
plement the pursuit of humanitarian and other 
normative ends, which we might for convenience 
refer to a sustainable development. The 162 states 
party to the Marrakesh Agreement (1994), the 
founding document for the World Trade Organi- 
zation (WTO), agree, in principle, to make “opti- 
mal use of the world’s resources in accordance 
with the objective of sustainable development, 
seeking both to protect and preserve the environ- 
ment and to enhance the means for doing so in a 
manner consistent with their respective needs and 
concerns at different levels of economic develop- 
ment” (WTO 1994). While the language used 
does not impose binding obligations on WTO 
members, the Agreement implies an obligation 
to work in good faith towards the accommoda- 
tion of sustainable development principles in the 
practices of international trade and investment. 
International treaties like the Convention on the 
Illegal Trade in Endangered Species (CITES) for 
example and national custom and environmental 
laws prohibiting importation of illegally sourced 
forest and marine resources demonstrate states’ 
interest in both preventing environmental 
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destruction and further constraining the scope for 
transnational organized crime. Even though coun- 
tries dependent upon timer and fisheries exports 
are concerned that the levels of documentation 
necessary to satisfy legal requirements stretch 
the limits of their regulatory and law enforcement 
capacities, such prohibitions do not constitute 
restraint of trade under WTO rules (Battersby 
2014). Though we might expect all humanitarian, 
human rights, and sustainability norms to run 
second to state and private commercial priorities, 
these are not incompatible ends (Desierto 2015; 
Vadi 2010). 


Extraterritoriality 

The responsibility to act in compliance with inter- 
national treaty obligations is borne by juristic 
persons, individual and corporate, residing or reg- 
istered in signatory states (Noortmann 2015; 
Wouters and Chané 2015). Extraterritorial provi- 
sions within national laws open opportunities 
for individuals and organizations to be called to 
account for their actions overseas where these 
transgress to treaty obligations of their state of 
residence, or business operation. One of the most 
well-known sources of extraterritorial authority, 
the US Alien Torts Statute (ATS) acknowledges 
US district courts’ jurisdiction to hear cases 
on criminal matters concerning acts “committed 
within their respective districts, or upon the high 
seas” and to grant “alien” persons the right to 
pursue a civil law suit for “violation of the law 
of nations or a treaty of the United States” (Annals 
of Congress 1789, pp. 2242-2243; USC Title 
28, Pt. IV, Ch. 85, 1350). There have been many 
such torts cases brought before US district courts 
since the 1990s as lawyer activists representing 
alleged victims of US-registered TNCs began test- 
ing the limits of the ATS (For example, Wiwa 
v. Shell (Ogoniland, Nigeria); Sarai v. Rio Tinto 
PLC (Bougainville, Papua New Guinea); Doe 
v. Unocal (Myanmar). Extensive details, docu- 
ments, and commentaries, on ATS and other 
legal proceedings against corporate entities can 
be found at http://business-humanrights.org/en 
(Accessed June 3, 2016)). While the tide of judi- 
cial opinion has shifted against an expansive inter- 
pretation of the scope of this statute, there is still 
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ample opportunity for US-linked corporations to 
be held accountable for transgressions of interna- 
tional and national law in the US justice system. 

On the question of knowing involvement in the 
crimes of corruption and fraud, the US Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act (1977) invites the broadest 
possible interpretation, and the widest extraterri- 
torial application. Here US criminal and civil law 
converge, and from which convergence, criminal 
penalties can arise, where a company’s directors 
fail to keep detailed records of their financial 
dealings at home or overseas and where there is 
strong circumstantial evidence to presume guilt 
(15 USC 2B, 78mb 2-5). Litigation risk is height- 
ened in the post-9/11 era where laws to control 
transnational crime and compel corporate entities 
to comply with anti-terror legislation in the USA 
and many other western countries have been used 
to punish international corporate unlawfulness 
(U.S. Congress. Senate 2012; U.S. Congress, 
HOR 2001; Battersby 2014). 


“Soft Law” 

“Soft law” here encompasses the codes of conduct 
internal to transnational organizations which con- 
stitute yet further evidence of nonstate actor 
efforts to promote compliance with international 
laws (for example, Rio Tinto 2015). The specter 
of civil and criminal litigation is one reason for the 
increased attention given to human rights and 
humanitarian obligations by private companies 
(UKJCHR 2010). Leading the drive to encourage 
greater corporate respect for noncommercial 
norms, the OECD Guidelines for Multinational 
Companies, first issued in the 1970s, sets out a 
template for prudential transnational corporate 
governance which incorporates strong recom- 
mendations to uphold international sustainability 
and human rights principles (OECD 2008). The 
OECD’s Investment Committee furnishes the 
global corporate sector with “risk awareness” 
tools for operations in “weak governance zones,” 
which it defines as states in which the government 
“cannot or will not” govern according to their 
sovereign obligations, implicating many of the 
conflict-afflicted countries from which the world 
derives much of its mineral resources (OECD 
2006, p. 11). There are of course no serious 
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penalties for noncompliance, and many major 
transnational corporations continue to operate 
very close to the edge of their legal and ethical 
responsibilities. Still, these statements of principle 
can be construed into a larger view of interna- 
tional customary practice, to which appeals can 
be made, and obligations attributed, in efforts to 
challenge the abuse of power and privilege. 


Case Study 


Unethical Offshore Clinical Trials 

The development of new treatments for major 
diseases is undoubtedly a global human health 
good, but the means by which drugs are some- 
times tested in faraway places violate fundamental 
human rights and conflict with established legal 
standards governing the use of human subjects in 
scientific research. Historically, clinical trials 
were activities undertaken by state governments 
upon citizens within their own borders. The most 
well-known examples of state-led unethical clini- 
cal trials are those undertaken in Nazi Germany 
and Tuskegee, USA. These cases and the codes of 
conduct that arose from them provide the modern 
day touchstone for ethical standards (Pressel 
2003; White 2003). The world pharmaceutical 
industry has grown rapidly since the 1950s, with 
a current net worth of $300 billion per year (World 
Health Organization 2015). Choudhury (2005) 
considers this growth phenomenon to be largely 
a result of the pharmaceutical industry’s ability to 
take advantage of the creation of the increasingly 
liberalized global market along with innovations 
in transport and communication so readily associ- 
ated with the globalization process. Consequently, 
“Big Pharma” assumed a primary role in drug 
research and development (Choudhury 2005, 
p. 43). Gatter (2006, p. 352) notes that regions 
such as Latin America, East Asia, and Africa have 
become targets for offshore clinical trials, where 
North American, Japanese, and European phar- 
maceutical companies can take advantage of sub- 
stantially decreased costs (DuBois 2003); lack of 
regulation (Gatter 2006) and access to a larger 
pool of human subjects (DuBois 2003) in a bid 
to generate favorable trial results. 
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The practice of conducting clinical trials in 
developing countries is not a new phenomenon. 
The clinical trials of radioactive drugs on Alaskan 
villagers is an example of the US government 
sourcing clinical trial subjects from an offshore 
location. A second, better-known example is the 
US conducted drug trials on Guatemalan citizens, 
which saw subjects deliberately infected with sex- 
ually transmitted diseases (Aljazeera America 
2015). What is new, however, is the extent of 
this offshore practice. This is particularly so in 
the case of US pharmaceutical companies, follow- 
ing the relaxing of US laws in 1994 to legitimize 
foreign testing (Dubois 2003). Since 1990, the 
conducting of clinical trials in foreign countries 
has increased over 2000% (Schuster 2015). While 
the exact extent of the offshore movement remains 
unknown, a report conducted by the Inspector 
General of the Department of Health and Human 
Services, Daniel Levinson, titled Challenges to 
FDA; Ability to Monitor and Inspect Foreign 
Clinical Trials found that at least 80% of the 
drugs approved for sale in the US market had 
been trialed either wholly or at least in part, in a 
foreign country (Levinson 2010). 

Ethical issues in clinical trials arise from ques- 
tions of: informed consent, lack of independent 
oversight, and failure to respond to a patient’s 
adverse reactions. Due to the cloaked nature of 
the clinical testing processes in developing coun- 
tries, it is difficult to determine to what ethical 
standard these activities are being conducted. 
However, the well- documented activities of 
Pfizer in conducting medical experimentation in 
Kano, Nigeria, and the resulting litigation from 
these events (Abdullahi v Pfizer, Inc., 562 F 3d 
163 2d Cir. (2009)) provide insight into the type of 
unethical practices that are being carried out. In 
1996, pharmaceutical corporation, Pfizer, hearing 
of an outbreak of meningitis in a small town of 
Nigeria, took the opportunity to test their drug 
Toxacin (also known as Trovan) on young chil- 
dren infected with the illness (Patterson 2010). 
At this time, Trovan was prohibited from being 
tested in the United States, having presented seri- 
ous side effects including liver damage and a 
degenerative bone condition (Patterson 2010). 
It is alleged that Pfizer was aware of the status 
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of Trovan at the time but despite this recruited 
and tested the experimental drug on 200 Nigerian 
children. After conducting the trial for a period of 
2 weeks, Pfizer left the site without any follow-up 
treatment (Patterson 2010). It has been reported 
that 11 children lost their lives as a consequence of 
the trials and a significant percentage of the 200 
were left severely debilitated (Patterson 2010). 


Obstructions to Universal Accountability 
During the Trovan trial, there were numerous 
ways in which “Pfizer researchers departed from 
research practices understood to be customary 
within the pharmaceutical industry” (Bahir 2006, 
p. 160). Customary practices can generally be 
found in “soft law,” the formative sources of reg- 
ulation that seek to control the conducting of 
clinical trials. The most notable of these include: 
The Nuremberg Code (1946), the World Medical 
Association Declaration of Helsinki: Ethical 
Principles for Research Involving Human Sub- 
jects (1964), and the World Health Organization, 
Guidelines for Good Clinical Practice for Trials 
on Pharmaceutical Products (1995). 

Soft law offers little protection against human 
rights abuse by pharmaceutical companies 
(Macklem 2005, p. 285). Bahir (2006, p. 169) 
attributes this namely to the voluntary nature of 
the guidelines, which do not “compel companies 
to abide by the rules,” imposing only a moral 
obligation to do so. Similarly, victims of unethical 
clinical trials can find little recourse in the context 
of international criminal law. While the ICC pros- 
ecutes the most serious abuses of human rights: 
crime of genocide, war crimes, and crimes against 
humanity, it is unlikely that unethical clinical tri- 
als would fall within these definitions, unless, 
according to Schipper (2009), their participants 
were coerced to take part in them by force. Fur- 
ther, the ICC does not have jurisdiction over legal 
persons, such as pharmaceutical companies. 

Departure from these regulatory guidelines 
may, however, result in a violation of international 
human rights law, which, unlike soft law, does 
carry legal force and unlike international criminal 
law does have subject matter jurisdiction. There 
are various human rights standards pertaining to 
medical experimentation. The most prominent of 
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these being: the Right to Freedom from Cruel, 
Inhuman and Degrading Treatment, the Right to 
Bodily Integrity, and the Right to the Highest 
Attainable Standard of Health. These rights are 
reflected within various international legal instru- 
ments including the UDHR, ICCPR, ICESCR, 
The African Charter on Human and Peoples’ 
Rights, The European Convention on Human 
Rights (ECHR), and The Convention on the Rights 
of the Child. 

However, the international human rights law 
framework, as it currently stands, lacks the ability 
to hold nonstate actors (such as pharmaceutical 
companies) directly accountable (Salazar 2004, 
p. 115). Thus, as argued, in order for international 
human rights law to be given effect, they must 
be adopted into national legal codes and enforced 
through national-level criminal and civil pro- 
cesses. The host state (this being the state, which 
“hosts” the activities of pharmaceutical compa- 
nies) holds actual physical and immediate 
jurisdictional powers over the pharmaceutical 
company operating within its own borders. How- 
ever, host states in enacting and enforcing laws 
that bind powerful nonstate actors, like global 
pharmaceutical companies, face significant chal- 
lenges. The relationship between pharmaceutical 
MNCs and developing country governments is 
extremely complex. The fact that “a global phar- 
maceutical company can provide (strong) services 
to a (weak) state’s people” (Lyons 2007, p. 8) by 
injecting health care delivery systems with neces- 
sary capital and providing what would otherwise 
be unaffordable drugs and services is something 
that cannot be ignored. It might be argued that 
developing countries should not be held hostage 
to the competitive interests of global pharmaceu- 
tical companies in serving the financial interests of 
their shareholders. Yet at the same time, move- 
ments towards the regulation of pharmaceutical 
companies’ activities in developing countries 
should not forgo the necessary health care benefits 
that they provide nor should it exclude the devel- 
oping world from important medical advances. 

Home states (those being the states where the 
pharmaceutical company headquarters or holding 
company is registered) have arguably minimal con- 
trol over the offshore activities of pharmaceutical 
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companies as evidenced by the lack of oversight of 
offshore trials. Dubois’ work considers the ineffi- 
ciencies of home state regulation in protecting the 
rights of offshore participants, and he uses the 
shortcomings of United States regulatory systems 
to illustrate this lack of oversight issue. The USA, 
upon permitting foreign testing, failed to supple- 
ment this with adequate safeguards for regulation 
and control and therefore ensure the wellbeing of 
subjects abroad as well as consumers within its 
own borders (Dubois 2003). Further, there is pres- 
ently no regularly invoked legal framework that 
has a demonstrated capacity to hold pharmaceuti- 
cal companies to account for their activities off- 
shore. The ensuing litigation from the activities of 
Pfizer in Nigeria was brought as an Alien Torts 
Statute (ATS) action in the New York District 
Court. This was a landmark decision that expanded 
the jurisdiction of the ATS by holding that “the 
prohibition in customary international law against 
non-consensual human medical experimentation 
can be enforced through the ATS” (Abdullahi 
v. Pfizer, Inc., 562 F 3d 163 2d Cir. (2009)). 
While the ruling in Abdullahi v Pfizer was consid- 
ered a remarkable achievement in the context of 
pharmaceutical corporate accountability, the hopes 
for future cases of this kind were short lived. The 
subsequent decision of Kiobel v Royal Dutch 
Petroleum (621 F 3d, 111 2d Cir. (2010)) appears 
to have significantly curtailed the operation of the 
ATS by holding that corporations do not fall within 
its jurisdiction. 


Transnational Legal Futures 

Despite the obstructions to universal accountabil- 
ity for unethical offshore clinical trials as set out in 
the preceding paragraphs, optimism remains for 
curbing the unethical practices of pharmaceutical 
companies and achieving justice for their victims. 
The development of a transnational space of 
laws presents opportunities to clinical trial partic- 
ipants and, more broadly, to those who suffer 
human rights abuses at the hands of multinational 
corporations. 

One of the more significant aspects to the evo- 
lution of this transnational space of laws is the 
development of transnational tort law made pos- 
sible through the extended extraterritorial reach 
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of domestic civil laws. This development is 
evidenced through the rise of transnational tort 
litigation, with advocacy organizations and tort 
lawyers experimenting with the jurisdictional 
boundaries of common tort law in an effort to 
attribute accountability to MNCs operating in 
developing countries. Since the decision in 
Kiobel, new cases are being brought before US 
district courts in an attempt to reinstate the broad 
scope of the ATS’ jurisdiction. Progressive move- 
ments also appear in transnational tort law in 
European jurisdictions. The recent Dutch case of 
Friday Alfred Akpan v Royal Dutch Shell C/09/ 
337050/HA ZA 09-1580 (2013) in finding that 
Dutch Royal Petroleum can be held accountable 
for human rights violations offshore may set a 
precedent for transnational tort litigation. In the 
UK context, plaintiffs seeking compensation for 
injuries sustained in South Africa and inflicted by 
the Anglo-American mining company have 
brought class actions against these companies in 
the South African High Court and through the 
use of transnational tort litigation in the UK 
High Court (Vava & Ors v Anglo American 
South Africa Ltd., Claim No HQ11X03245). 

A second relevant development in the transna- 
tional legal space relevant to human rights abuses 
by pharmaceutical companies is the increase of 
bilateral and multilateral agreements. A pertinent 
example of bilateral agreements includes the 1993 
Agreement between the Government of Australia 
and the Government of Hong Kong for the Pro- 
motion and Protection of Investments (Hong 
Kong Agreement). This agreement has currently 
come into the public spotlight with the tobacco 
company, Phillip Morris’ unsuccessful claim that 
the Australian Government’s enactment of the 
Tobacco Plain Packaging Act 2011 (Cth) is in 
breach of its obligations under the agreement. 
Investor-state arbitration is on the rise by means 
of bilateral treaties, and there are concerns that 
disputes could increase further with the advent 
of new multilateral trade and investment agree- 
ments. The most recent of these is the controver- 
sial Trans-Pacific Partnership Agreement (TPP). 
The TPP contemplates a legal framework wherein 
a foreign company headquartered in one of the 
11 signatory states can seek compensation for loss 
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of profit from the government of another of the 
11 signatory states should that government enact 
legislation that will impact the company’s future 
profit margins. While these examples of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements may not at this point 
bode well for the protection of human rights, they 
demonstrate how the space of international laws is 
constantly changing and the willingness of both 
states and nonstate actors to be held to account 
beyond nation-state borders. 

However, the expensive, time consuming and 
uncertain nature of litigation demonstrates why 
the development of the transnational space of 
laws must go beyond the work of lawyers inside 
court rooms. In the context of unethical offshore 
clinical trials, important contributions are being 
made by academics, journalists, development 
workers, medical practitioners, and advocacy 
organizations. Investigative research is of critical 
importance in shedding light on the extent to 
which offshore clinical trials are being conducted 
unethically in developing countries. Journalist, 
Sonia Shah’s (2006) preeminent work, The Body 
Hunters: Testing Drugs on The Worlds Poorest 
Patients, documents “how the multinational phar- 
maceutical industry, in its quest to develop lucra- 
tive new drugs, has begun quietly exporting its 
clinical research business to the developing 
world...” Dutch NGOs, Wemos, and the Centre 
for Research on Multi-National Corporations 
(SOMO) have undertaken a number of investiga- 
tive reports on unethical clinical trials in develop- 
ing countries (SOMO publications include: 
Examples of Unethical Trials (2008), Wemos 
publications include: The Clinical Trials Industry 
in Kenya: Realities, Risks and Challenges (2014); 
The Clinical Trials Industry in South Africa: 
Ethics, Rules and Realities (2013); The Globali- 
zation of Clinical Trials: Testimonies from Human 
Subjects (2010); and Examples of Unethical Trials 
(2008).). Further, the 2011 Report on Non- 
Consensual Medical Research in Africa published 
by the Rebecca Project details case studies of 
unethical clinical trials in Africa. These advocacy 
organizations further lobby their respective gov- 
ernment bodies to seek better regulation and 
accountability. Wemos advocates for improved 
supervision at the European level to prevent 
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unethically tested medicines to be marketed in 
Europe. SOMO’s Schipper (2009) in her report 
for the European Parliament on Clinical Trials in 
Developing Countries; How to Protect People 
against Unethical Practices? makes a series of 
recommendations, all of which are within the 
realm of the European Union’s regulatory powers 
and include investigations, marketing authoriza- 
tion processes, clinical trial databases, and penal- 
ties awarded against pharmaceutical companies. 
Similarly, The Rebecca Project, a US-based orga- 
nization, proposes recommendations that involve 
lobbying US congress to direct the FDA to impose 
a stronger monitoring scheme, impose sanctions 
on countries and on individual practitioners, and 
hold congressional hearings. Schuster (2015) in 
her recent article For the Love of Drugs: Another 
Way to Make Profit Off the Poor proposes that a 
more significant role be played by the FDA by 
means of increased mandatory reporting with a 
public register and increased inspections in devel- 
oping countries. 


Conclusion 


The argument presented in this chapter is that 
despite the many — valid — criticisms of the inter- 
national legal establishment, the scope to pursue 
global justice through law is not exhausted or 
futile. Knowledge of international law can be a 
means to raise public awareness of rights and of 
injustices, and enable lay persons to conceive 
different legal pathways towards the realization 
of development and humanitarian ends. Thinking 
of international law as a creative space where 
there is scope for imagination and legal or regula- 
tory innovation can generate incentives for devel- 
opment practitioners to engage with legal issues 
and work in closer cooperation with legal experts. 
The relationship between international law to 
development stretches far beyond war crimes tri- 
als in The Hague, or the human rights agendas 
of Amnesty International or Human Rights 
Watch, or indeed the UN’s Human Rights Based 
Approach. This relationship encompasses routine 
legal investigation, monitoring, and advocacy, 
the discovery of new regulatory possibilities in 
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existing international treaties governing trade and 
investment. While this approach might be rejected 
as merely toying with a system that is fundamen- 
tally flawed because it is loaded in favor of states 
and transnational commercial interests, at the very 
least it opens fresh avenues to expose, challenge, 
and to restrain the exercise of arbitrary power. 
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Synonyms 


Global mobility; Human mobility 


Introduction 


Migration, in a meaning of transnational human 
mobility, is an important aspect of globalization 
(Castles et al. 2013). In recent decades, globaliza- 
tion is usually taken to mean the “latest wave” of 
globalization rather than a longue durée process 
spanning centuries. In the former meaning, glob- 
alization is defined as the acceleration of global 
economic, political, cultural, and environmental 
interconnectedness and interdependency over the 
past several decades, with different authors plac- 
ing different starting times to it. In any case, 
globalization became an unavoidable buzzword 
in social sciences during the 1980s, and in the 
1990s, it entered the public vocabulary, at least 
in the West (Steger 2009). While the process of 
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globalization is not limited to the global expan- 
sion of Western capitalism, it is primarily driven 
by capital’s inherent expansionism into new 
investment markets and new sources of cheap 
labor (Wallerstein 1979). 

Starting from the 1980s, information and com- 
munication technology (ICT), epitomized in 
increasingly widespread use of computers and 
the Internet, has represented the technological 
basis for the most recent globalization growth 
spurt. We can call it thus because globalization is 
not something that only happened at the end of the 
twentieth century; it has been happening since the 
“age of discovery” and the dawn of capitalist 
modernity in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
More recently, the invention of the telegraph in 
the early 1830s and its widespread use in Europe 
and the USA by the mid-nineteenth century, 
followed by the telephone and railways, were 
every bit as revolutionary in connecting the 
globe and “making it smaller” as the ICT is 
today (Hobsbawm 1996). 

Even though globalization is not new, it is 
now more radical than ever before, as a process 
and as an ideology. Increasingly remote parts of 
the world’s “periphery” join the intricate and 
intense global net of interconnectedness and 
interdependency not only through globalization 
but also as a consequence of migration. In fact, 
nowadays it is impossible to find a corner of the 
globe fully inhabited by people unaffected by the 
desire to venture into foreign lands in the search of 
security, economic opportunity, knowledge, or 
adventure. More people than ever before are on 
the move, at least in absolute numbers, and trans- 
national migration and mobility more generally 
are diversifying into a multitude of forms, includ- 
ing settlers, temporary migrants, international stu- 
dents, seasonal workers, professional transients, 
asylum seekers, and tourists (Castles et al. 2013). 

In recent decades, global migration has diver- 
sified. Until relatively recently, global migration 
comprised a large majority of settlers that typi- 
cally moved from rural to urban areas. For over 
two centuries, low-skilled rural labor moved to 
growing industrial cities. While various other 
types of migration also existed, their proportion 
in the total migratory flows was small. While 
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rural-urban migration may still predominate, 
especially if we count massive internal migrations 
within the most populous countries such as India 
and China, other types of migration are now 
counted in millions and have global economic, 
social, and cultural significance. For example, 
global education mobility and the global educa- 
tion “market” have boomed over the past decades, 
benefiting primarily English-speaking countries 
due to English being the global lingua franca. 

Yet, migration remains the most restricted 
aspect of globalization (Castles et al. 2013). In 
the words of the Australian Productivity Commis- 
sion (2016: 21): “The movement of people across 
borders is distinct from the movement of goods 
and services given the broader economic and 
social flow-on effects associated with the former.” 
Goods and capital travel freely across national 
borders — in recent decades, “free trade” has 
become a mantra for the governments of “core 
countries” (it remains to be seen whether the 
Trump presidency will actually change this), 
while unrestricted flows of capital through the 
main global stock exchanges and associated 
“financial markets” control the global economy. 
The flows of people, however, are much more 
controversial and at the time of writing (March 
2017), migration is one of the most hotly debated 
political topics in the “First World.” 

Instead of “free flows of people,” the mantra of 
the core countries seems to be “border control.” 
The irregular, uncontrolled, and perhaps uncon- 
trollable, flows of people have caused consider- 
able anxieties to the citizens of the “core 
countries.” In the words of Eric Hobsbawm 
(1999: 166-7), the latter, living in “|. . .] comfort- 
able, protected and self-absorbed enclaves” seem 
determined to maintain their advantages and priv- 
ileges vis-a-vis the “uncomfortable and unpro- 
tected larger world inhabited by the majority of 
humans.” Of course, migration restrictions and 
increasing efforts to control transborder flows of 
people are never presented as unwillingness of the 
“First World” to share its privileges with the 
“Third World.” Usually, the national security and 
concerns about terrorism are invoked (Kerwin 
2016). It has been relatively easy to incite popular 
fear and anxiety and consequently gain support 
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for the enforcement of the “sovereign right” of 
nation-states to control their borders, especially in 
the USA, Western Europe, and Australia. 

There have been attempts to negotiate supra- 
national approaches to migration and migration 
controls. Apart from managing permanent 
resettlement of a certain number of refugees 
through the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), such attempts have not succeeded. Not 
even the EU, with its well-developed suprana- 
tional institutional framework and the formally 
controlled external “Schengen border,” has been 
able to devise and enforce a unified approach to 
irregular immigration. The irregular migration has 
been reaching Europe from the south and the east, 
mainly by boats across the Mediterranean from 
Africa, and since 2015 also by land via Turkey, 
Greece, and the Balkans, with the largest recent 
wave of refugees comprising mainly Syrians 
escaping the protracted civil war. 

In general, today’s “managed migration” pol- 
icy agenda encounters many obstacles. The Inter- 
national Organization for Migration (IOM) 
(founded in 1951 under a different name and 
formally incorporated into the UN system in 
2016) is a forum for setting standards, hosting 
negotiations, collecting migration data, monitor- 
ing national policies, and helping create the inter- 
national institutional migration management 
framework (Goldin et al. 2011). However, there 
is no regional, let alone global migration policy. 
National migration policies remain subordinate to 
exclusive national interests, as perceived and/or 
engineered by respective national governments at 
any given time. Therefore, irregular migration 
remains one of the many global problems without 
a global solution. 


Migration and the Nation-State in the 
Global Era 


In spite of formidable technological means of 
surveillance and control, controlling the borders 
is a difficult task. Enforcing the “fortress Europe” 
(the fortress “European Union within its 
Schengen borders,” to be precise) against migrant 
and refugee influx from Africa and Asia or 
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stopping illegal migration from Mexico and Cen- 
tral American countries to the USA by building 
fences has been presented as increasingly urgent 
by politicians. Yet, stopping the undesirable 
migrant flows remains eminently unsuccessful. 
The exponential rise of irregular migration flows 
into Europe from the Middle East and Africa that 
started in the autumn of 2015 (Kingsley 2015) 
could not be stopped without deploying the full- 
blown repressive apparatus of physical violence, 
which fortunately remain a frontier not yet crossed 
in the battle for “sovereign borders.” 

Controlling Australian borders has proven to 
be somewhat easier, due not only to the geograph- 
ical isolation of Australia and the fully maritime 
border of the country-continent but also the read- 
iness of the affluent country to spend inordinate 
sums on the maritime operation titled “Sovereign 
Borders” that started in 2013. Australia is also 
able to finance the “Pacific solution” to the “‘asy- 
lum seekers’ problem,” which mandates that they 
can never enter Australia but are instead trans- 
ported to neighboring Pacific island countries 
(Nauru and Papua New Guinea) for processing 
of their asylum claims. The Australian way of 
countering the “unauthorized arrivals” by physi- 
cally “turning back the boats” into Indonesian 
territorial waters is so far the most draconian 
method of controlling transnational migration 
into a “First World” country. Because of its suc- 
cess in reducing the asylum seeker arrivals, 
Australia is currently cited as an inspiration by 
some European and American politicians, ada- 
mant about restricting immigration and, espe- 
cially, the irregular intakes. 

The global system of nation-states with border 
controls, passports and visas allowing entry and 
restricting length of sojourn and rights of entrants, 
is ubiquitous and taken for granted at the present 
time. However, the guarded “sovereign” borders 
and state controls of immigration are only a cen- 
tury old, enacted during the First World War. 
Earlier, largely free or ad hoc restricted flows of 
people (e.g., restrictions to Chinese entry to some 
Australian British colonies during the late 
nineteenth-century Gold Rush) were “naturally” 
controlled by the difficulty and the prohibitive 
cost of international and intercontinental travel. 
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At the time of the so far largest known migration 
wave in history (relative to population), the trans- 
atlantic migration of the late nineteenth-early 
twentieth centuries, the ocean crossing was a 
severely uncomfortable affair for people of lim- 
ited means. A comfortable passage from London 
to New York on a steam liner enjoyed by the well- 
heeled was, at the time of the Titanic (1911), 
equivalent to 6 months of average wages. There- 
fore, for the working masses, there was no going 
back and forth. At that time, leaving Europe for 
America or Australia was the farewell to the 
homeland and one-way trip into the unknown. 
Today’s circumstances are vastly different. The 
global system of nation-states creates reasons for 
global flows of people and at the same time 
imposes a system of restrictions to migratory 
flows. Yet, nation-states seem only able to slow 
down the professedly unwanted intakes. The core 
countries are making it more difficult for the Third 
World dwellers to seek peace and economic 
opportunity at their doorstep but are unable to 
stop it. Even not-so-well-off citizens of peripheral 
and semi-peripheral countries are nowadays sup- 
plied by unstoppable information flows and 
global communication possibilities. They know 
where they want to go and why, and they also 
know how to get there; therefore, they do go, 
even though a human-smugglers-enabled sea pas- 
sage or tracking through a desert often proves 
fatal. In recent years, thousands of people have 
died trying to reach the developed world. Global 
discrepancies in wealth and economic opportunity 
and a desire to flee from unsettled or war-torn 
countries in the Middle East, Africa, and Central 
America, present an extraordinary motivation for 
people to migrate, regardless of the risks involved. 
Demographic imbalances between nation- 
states are also an important driver of global migra- 
tion. High birth rates and lower life expectancy 
and consequently young populations of develop- 
ing countries are juxtaposed to the aging 
populations of developed countries. The median 
age of the population (according to the 2016 esti- 
mate by the CIA World Factbook) of Somalia is 
15 years, of Afghanistan and Nigeria just over 
18 years, of Eritrea 19.4 years, of Pakistan 
23.4 years, of India 27.6 year, and of Algeria 
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27.8 years. In contrast, the median age of 
Germans is 46.8, of Japanese 46.9, of the French 
41.2, of Britons 40.5, of Americans 39.7, and of 
Australians 38.6. The Australian Productivity 
Commission (2016: 14) argues that the “demo- 
graphic dividend” is one of the main “long-term 
impacts of immigration” [to developed countries, 
in this particular case Australia], secured through 
migrant participation in the workforce and “reduc- 
ing the impacts of population ageing” (ibid: 14). 

Immigrants are needed in the First World coun- 
tries, not just for the reason of aging populations 
and consequent labor shortages. They contribute 
to the prosperity of “core” countries also a source 
of cheap and precarious labor for the First World 
businesses. The USA, with estimated over 15 mil- 
lion of illegal immigrants, is a paradigmatic case 
of mixed feelings toward arrivals from the south. 
Many US citizens loathe the “invasion” as some- 
thing that threatens the country and the civiliza- 
tion itself, fearing “Latinos” who are “splitting the 
country in two”; others subscribe to a more prag- 
matic view, though much less loudly expressed, 
which acknowledges that the country, and espe- 
cially its better-off citizens and employers, no 
doubt profit from the “invasion,” as they acquire 
cheap labor for their businesses and affordable 
“domestic help” for their households. 

The issue of migration and the nation-state is 
not just about demographics and economics. An 
important consideration in public debates on 
immigration is the sociocultural consequence of 
immigration. What is at stake here is a cultural 
makeup of the nation and what an increasing 
ethnocultural diversity does to the (national) soci- 
ety. In the “New World” English-speaking settler 
nations, migration has been a method of nation 
building for centuries, a method that has always 
involved explicit or implicit, official or populist, 
ethnic and racial restrictions, and preferences. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the USA 
all had their versions of racial restrictions that 
formally ended in the 1960—1970s (in the USA 
in 1965, in Canada in 1967, in Australia in 1973) 
but linger on as “White privilege” in the declara- 
tions of populist politicians and immigration pref- 
erences by a considerable minority — occasionally 
even majority — of natives. 
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Since the abolition of formal restrictions to 
non-European (or “Oriental,” as the Canadian 
Prime Minister called it in his 1947 speech) immi- 
gration, the proportion of “non-White” immigra- 
tion to predominantly “white” core countries, 
including the main English-speaking countries, 
is getting steadily higher. Reoccurring debates 
on the size and composition of immigration 
intakes rarely mention “race” of immigrants and 
usually focus on “culture” and “values.” For 
example, a fast growing proportion of “Latinos” 
(“Hispanics”) in the USA gradually changes the 
census-captured demographic profile of the US 
population, but it also shows that this population, 
especially the second and further immigrant gen- 
erations, is successfully assimilating into the 
American English-speaking “mainstream.” In 
Australia, at various times since the 1970s, con- 
servative politicians and political commentators 
have expressed concerns about assimilability of 
“refugees,” “Asians,” the “Lebanese,” ‘“Suda- 
nese” (and other black Africans, especially refu- 
gees), and more recently “Muslims.” 

People of Islamic faith have represented the 
key “anathema group” in Western countries over 
the past decades and especially since the 2001 
terrorist attack on the USA (the “9/11”). Western 
Islamophobia reached its peak in the first presi- 
dential decree by Donald Trump (January 2017), 
banning entry to the USA of citizens of seven 
majority Muslim countries, the ban that was 
revoked as unconstitutional shortly after being 
introduced and then introduced again (March 
2017) in a slightly different form. In February 
2017, an Australia senator called for an immigra- 
tion ban from all countries stretching “from 
Greece to India,” clearly targeting the Middle- 
Eastern majority Muslim countries. Such blanket 
ethnicity-based immigration bans are not likely to 
be reintroduced in the twenty-first century, but 
these calls, also present in the EU, reflect the 
fears about ethnocultural diversity and an endur- 
ing understanding of the nation as “ethnicity- 
based” and preferably homogenous, “one-nation- 
one-culture” entity. Such understandings imply an 
ongoing tension between globalization (leading to 
the intensification and diversification of migra- 
tion) and the nation-state. 
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Scholarly Approaches to Global 
Migration 


“Migration studies” are an _ interdisciplinary 
social-scientific field that assumed a defined 
form in the 1980s, with a growing number of 
journals publishing research in the field. However, 
research into migration and resulting “ethnic rela- 
tions” started much earlier. In fact, empirical soci- 
ology started through research of migration at the 
University of Chicago, known as the “Chicago 
School of Sociology.” This is where the first 
university sociology department started operating 
in 1892 and the first sociology disciplinary 
journal was founded (The American Journal of 
Sociology). 

The Chicago sociologists of the fin de siécle 
were fascinated by the influx of predominantly 
rural migrants from central, eastern, and southern 
Europe into burgeoning American industrial cit- 
ies. The cities became social laboratories as mil- 
lions of European peasants escaping rural poverty 
were transformed into the industrial fodder of 
steel mills, abattoirs, and factories of the mid- 
West and elsewhere. The urban life in American 
cities was challenging for these settlers, and they 
themselves represented a challenge to the cities, as 
recorded by the new “science” of sociology. The 
Polish peasant in Europe and America by W. I. 
Thomas and F. Znaniecki, published 1918—1920 
in five volumes, was a major landmark in Amer- 
ican sociology. A considerable sociological 
debate was triggered again in 1928 by Robert 
Park’s article “Human Migration and the Marginal 
Man.” The debate on the effects of migration on 
migrants and their host societies continued into 
the 1950s. The early sociologists were eager to 
help governments and especially city authorities 
to deal with the challenges posed by large immi- 
gration. This is how the challenge of “social dis- 
organization” was described by Herbert Blumer, 
as a comment to Thomas and Znaniecki’s book: 


The Polish peasant reared in a primary group set- 
ting, develops a personality which is very depen- 
dent, for the regulation of conduct, upon habit and 
upon the immediate suggestions from his milieu. In 
a new situation, such as is represented by his resi- 
dence in the US, he does not have the preparation 
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which would permit him to develop a new life 
organization with such elements as abstract individ- 
ualistic morality, religious mysticism and the legal 
and economic systems which he finds in America. 
In order to reorganize his life on a new basis, he 
needs a primary group as strong and coherent as the 
one he left in the old country. This he is unlikely to 
find. Consequently, confronted as he is with strange 
values [...] he is likely to incur demoralization, and 
this disorganization is likely to become progressive 
[...]. (Blumer 1939: 67—68) 


It may be a legacy of the Chicago School of 
Sociology that global migration is a priori often 
seen as a social problem — the assumption is that 
there is a price to pay for the economic and demo- 
graphic benefit of migration. So who benefits? 

On this issue, the scholarship on global migra- 
tion is divided into two broad paradigms: the 
classical migration theory that could be described 
as structural-functional started with German- 
British geographer E. G. Ravenstein trying to 
establish “laws of migration” in 1885. The classi- 
cal migration theory espouses a “general equilib- 
rium” view of migration: “push” and “pull” 
factors that propel migrants out of certain coun- 
tries and places and attract them to certain coun- 
tries and places work as a variant of the economic 
“invisible hand.” According to this view, migra- 
tion decreases unemployment in less developed 
countries while providing labor where it is 
needed, connecting it with capital in more eco- 
nomically dynamic countries; migration also 
helps in addressing demographic imbalances 
between more and less developed countries. 

A more recent, critical view of migration per- 
ceives it as a process that provides significant 
benefit to developed countries while potentially 
harming less developed ones. Global migration 
provides cheap labor, as well as “brain gain” to 
developed countries and with the lure of better 
earnings and life conditions in general, lures the 
young and educated people from the developing 
countries, which develop a brain drain in the pro- 
cess. While there is evidence to support both 
theories, the last wave of globalization has created 
a tightly knit global capitalist economy where 
“core” and “peripheral” countries assumed 
unequal roles and reaped unequal benefits from 
migratory processes. 
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Migration and Development 


Migration and human mobility more generally have 
played a significant role in human history. Over the 
centuries, travelers and migrants served as conduits 
for the transmission of new ideas, which acceler- 
ated technological innovation and cultural develop- 
ment (Goldin et al. 2011: 11—12). Since the early 
modem era’s “age of discovery,” migration and 
development accelerated simultaneously. 

It can be reasonably assumed that technologi- 
cally and economically more advanced countries 
appropriate most of the benefits of migration — 
even though it is clear that effects of migration 
are manifold and complex and therefore hard to 
measure. Over the centuries, more developed 
countries have profited from migration 1n various 
ways. Early forms of using migration for one- 
sided economic benefit include coerced migration 
of labor such as the slave trade that brought mil- 
lions of Africans to the US plantations and thou- 
sands of indentured laborers to Australia and 
elsewhere. A contemporary way of directing the 
profit of migration to the core countries is through 
“brain drain” and “brain gain.” Core countries 
attract the best young scholars, professionals, 
and entrepreneurs to the global technology hubs, 
the most famous of which is the US Silicon Valley, 
and to economically dynamic and cosmopolitan 
“global cities” such as London, New York, Paris, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Singapore, and many others. 

Technological advances that characterize the 
latest wave of globalization and a transition to a 
“knowledge economy” in core countries made the 
tertiary educated migrants the most desirable sec- 
tion of the global workforce. Over the past 
decades, ICT developments created many new 
professions. Rapid urbanization and the expan- 
sion of tertiary education in the largest Asian 
countries, China and India, created large outflows 
and “brain drain,” as many educated Asians 
migrate to the West in search of economic oppor- 
tunities and better work environments. Asia and 
the Pacific are the most significant sources of 
highly skilled workers migrating to the West. For 
example, more than three-quarters of Indian 
migrants and more than half of South Korean 
migrants are tertiary educated. 


Globalization and Migration 


Unfortunately, a considerable portion of the 
mobile “human capital” and “global talent” gets 
lost in transfer through a lack of skills recognition 
and language and cultural barriers that migrants 
face in their host countries, leading to a phenom- 
enon known as “brain waste.” The core countries 
have also used imperial expansion by first “dis- 
covering” and conquering foreign lands and then 
creating colonies with a critical mass of popula- 
tion sufficient to ensure efficient exploitation of 
natural resources of the colonized lands. During 
the last wave of globalization, more subtle neo- 
imperial and neocolonial methods are used in the 
exploitation of peripheral countries, including 
attracting their best and brightest to leave in search 
of better opportunities. This process can seriously 
impede the development of semi-peripheral and 
peripheral countries within the world system. 
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Introduction 


Modern globalization is associated with an in- 
creased interconnected world where border cross- 
ing is the order of the day. International trade and 
migration, pandemics, natural resource manage- 
ment, and environmental risks represent global 
challenges that single nation-states can hardly han- 
dle on their own. One of the paramount questions 
today thus seems to be whether globalization has 
weakened the nation-state. Or has globalization 
rather contributed to the nation-state’s revival? 
How did nation-states emerge? And how does it 
relate to globalization? There has been much dis- 
cussion about to what extent globalization has chal- 
lenged nation-states or even made them superfluous 
in a supposedly more and more borderless and 
increasingly intertwined world. However, what is 
globalization and what does the nation-state entail? 

The scholarship on “globalization” is vast (see 
Steger et al. 2014) and focuses on increasing trade 
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flows, traffic of people, ideas, products, capital, 
diseases, and other tangible and intangible ele- 
ments and developments. While some argue that 
the history of mankind can be seen as globaliza- 
tion from the start, others refer to phases of mas- 
sive migration, expansion, imperial conquest, or 
beginning world trade. Most scholars, however, 
agree that modern globalization took off in the 
nineteenth century as a result of the revolutions 
in industry and transportation and experienced 
an accentuated acceleration since the 1970s with 
considerably increased global trade, air travel 
available to mass tourism, and a rise of study 
exchanges. The notion of globalization itself is 
rather new, however, and has various connota- 
tions and specifications, economic, cultural, and 
political (and occasionally environmental) global- 
ization being the most prominent ones. Manfred 
Steger suggests adding “ideological globaliza- 
tion” to it, which could be considered as the global 
diffusion of ideas and concepts (Steger 2009). 
A widely referenced definition describes this pro- 
cess as follows: “Globalization can be taken to 
refer to |. . .] spatial-temporal processes of change 
which underpin a transformation in the organiza- 
tion of human affairs by linking together and 
expanding human activity across regions and con- 
tinents” (Held et al. 1999: 15). Paul James (2005) 
provides another helpful definition with a more 
historical dimension: “Globalization is the exten- 
sion of social relations across world-space, defin- 
ing that world-space in terms of the historically 
variable ways that it has been practiced and 
socially understood through changing world- 
time.” Globalization always constitutes a much 
generalized description and needs further differ- 
entiation as it aspires to depict processes that are 
not linear and take shape in various spaces at 
different speeds. The very wording indicates 
that globalization is world encompassing and 
thus per definition crossing borders of nation- 
states (or even making them irrelevant). A good 
argument for globalization as a relatively new 
phenomenon is the development of cyberspace 
and the Internet, enabling telecommunication 
at a breathtaking speed, which makes mass com- 
munication and social media available anytime 
anywhere in real time (if equipment, electricity, 
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and a connection are provided). This has not only 
facilitated trade and produced new online busi- 
ness and changed most societies’ and individuals’ 
ways of communicating and using time but also 
affected diplomacy and international relations and 
thus the nation-state. 


The Origins of Nation-States and 
Globalization 


International relations (IR) scholars have tradi- 
tionally taken the nation-state as a starting point, 
while sociologists in the beginning often associ- 
ated “society” with nation-states and anthropolo- 
gists focused rather on local cultures and practices. 
Historians could be best equipped to analyze glob- 
alization and nation-states as the nation-state 
is only one of the actors and subjects of study 
among other competing units (O’Byrne and 
Hensby 2011: 3). The “nation-state” is a topic 
that has received attention by researchers for much 
more time than “globalization.” “Nation” and 
“state” are often used synonymously (Wimmer 
and Feinstein 2010: 765), but this is not accurate 
as there are states harboring various nations (the 
Soviet Union or Yugoslavia), nations living in 
various states, and nations without a state (the 
Kurds or the Palestinians). It seems helpful to 
consider the concept of the nation-state as both 
replacement for and coexisting entity with uni- 
form and patchy, smaller and bigger, more and 
less centralized, urban, rural, or other forms of 
organized social, economic, and political life in 
certain visible or intangible borders with more or 
less the same or varying rules for hierarchical, 
multilayered (castes, feudal systems, etc.), or 
fragmented societies (such as in empires). 
Throughout history, groups have always distin- 
guished between “us” and “them”. However, 
with more interaction at various levels and over 
long distances in the modern era, this distinction 
became more complex. Steven Grosby explains 
the belonging to a nation with the notion of kin- 
ship, where clearly perceptible links or biological 
bonds are essential. These bonds or links make 
kinship to a community in which the shared affil- 
lation is so strong that it can also overcome 
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internal disputes (Grosby 2005: 1, 13, 14). It is 
maybe telling that many currently used national 
anthems refer to blood or territory or both and thus 
relate to the mythical community, somewhat 
extending the imagination that “blood is thicker 
than water.” In other words, family relations 
(same bloodline) are somewhat extended to the 
nation, which ideally lives within a certain terri- 
tory, the state. This image has always tried to keep 
the “nation” together and perpetuated the “us” and 
“them” of former social groups. There had already 
been nations before nation-states came into exis- 
tence. Paul James correctly states that the “nation” 
as a notion is much older than modern “nation- 
states,” whose emergence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury accompanied globalization. Thus, it is only 
possible to understand nations and states by 
looking at the global historical background 
(James 2006: 369, 370). In the traditional litera- 
ture, the birth of the nation-state and an interna- 
tional system built on this concept is — historically 
somewhat questionable — dated back to the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, following the 30-year war in 
Europe. A Europe of nations was supposed to 
supersede religious and other tensions. This 
seems to indicate that the concept of nation-states 
was of European origin, which did originally not 
address multicultural nations (but in a way rather 
the opposite). This view may, however, be chal- 
lenged as nations existed all over the world and 
forms of organized societies somewhat resembled 
the notion of nation-states. So, was the nation- 
state a European invention that traveled the 
world or was Europe coincidentally the first to 
establish these? James argues that nations are 
not intrinsically European or western: “European 
imperial expansion, in the context of fundamental 
shifts in the modes of practice, was fundamental 
to nation formation, but this does not mean 
that Europe provided the blueprint for nation- 
state formation. Imperial expansion provided 
the context for a globalizing relation that saw 
nation-states formed across the world in relation 
to each other. Each nation-state was “unique,” 
but only made sense in relation to other nation- 
states.” Accordingly, Europe did not provide the 
blueprint for the formation of nations and nation- 
states per se. Nation-states emerged in the all 
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but linear context of globalization, which was 
essential for the creation of nation-states in 
Europe and other parts of the world (James 
2006: 374, 376, 377). 

Nations are an important reference for individ- 
uals and groups in terms of identification. Bene- 
dict Anderson’s classic study (Anderson 1983) 
described the construct of the nation as an “imag- 
ined community.” Anderson convincingly claims 
that the nation also emerged due to the great 
religions’ failure to inspire people’s imagination 
(James 2006: 371). This appears to be true even 
today, where nationalism appears to witness a 
reprisal and seems more appealing than religious 
affiliations, possibly with the exception of certain 
fundamentalisms. However, ethnicity seems not 
to be the main basis of modern nations (James 
2006: 373). There are multi-ethnic and multina- 
tional states, and those nation states that are rather 
ethnically homogenous with a largely dominant 
nation. James argues that despite deviations, there 
were similar patterns in Western, Eastern, “First,” 
and “Third World” nation formation, but it was 
not simply the imitation of an imported concept 
(James 2006: 379). 

Moreover, it is necessary to look separately at 
nations, nationalism, and the relationship between 
globalization and nation-states. If one takes the 
nation, nationalism, and the nation-state as three 
interconnected notions, there are different ways 
to interpret their individual importance and 
interplay. Wimmer and Feinstein underline that 
most theories assume that the nation-state model 
emerged in the United States, France, or maybe 
earlier in Britain. Besides this rather common 
starting point, “...many classical authors are 
somewhat ambiguous as to whether their primary 
aim is to explain nationalism as a political move- 
ment, the spread of national consciousness among 
a population (1.e., nation-building), or the shift in 
the institutional set-up of the state (1.e., the crea- 
tion of a nation-state)” (Wimmer and Feinstein 
2010: 767). They all coincide that these three 
processes are interrelated, even though the inter- 
pretations of this interrelation vary. In Benedict 
Anderson’s view, nationalism leads to nation- 
building and then to the nation-state. According 
to Gellner, nationalists established the nation- 
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state and then constructed their nation within 
its border. While Gellner holds that the nation- 
state emerged via economic modernization, Ander- 
son relates it to cultural modernization. Tilly 
(1994), Mann (1995), and Hechter (2000), on 
the other hand, connect the establishment of 
nation-states to political modernization (Wimmer 
and Feinstein 2010: 767—768). In their world pol- 
ity theory, Meyer, Boli, Thomas, and Ramirez try 
to demonstrate that the nation-state model was a 
part of a world culture developing over the past 
200 years: This “world culture” progressively 
pushed both elites and political competitors to 
embrace nationalism and the nation-state as legit- 
imacy basis (Meyer et al. 1997; Wimmer and 
Feinstein 2010: 769). For Meyer et al., neither 
nationalism nor nations needed a nation-state to 
be established. Wimmer and Feinstein (2010: 
767) pursue an historical-institutionalist approach, 
according to which nationalists create nation-states, 
regardless of previously existing nations. This 
approach assumes that the rise of new forms of 
political legitimacy is of exogenous origin and 
focuses on selection rather than mutation and 
thus does not encompass the global diffusion of 
nationalism. The United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States represented the most powerful 
first nation-states; therefore others imitated their 
model: “This diffusion process is neither driven 
by the hegemonic power of a uniform world cul- 
ture, nor by domestic modernization process, but 
rather follows the logic of a decentralized conta- 
gion process.” Wimmer and Feinstein conclude 
that the worldwide emergence of nation-states 
constituted a global trend as a result from un- 
coordinated local and regional developments that 
were not created by global social forces. This 
contagion effect affected the entire globe 
(Wimmer and Feinstein 2010: 769, 785-786). 
Meyer and his coauthors (1997: 173) argue that 
world-society models have formed nation-state 
identities, structures, and conduct through global 
“cultural and associational processes,” resulting 
in the creation of nation-states with idiosyncratic 
features, but also quite uniform patterns (Meyer 
et al. 1997: 173). In other words, a globalizing 
trend led to the spread of the nation-state around 
the world. James holds that diverse forms of 
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nation formation evolved throughout world his- 
tory linked to different traditional, modern, and 
postmodern lifestyles. One can regard modern 
nations as “much more abstract communities” 
that are shaped by “globalizing practices of pro- 
duction, communication and enquiry, practices 
that change the nature of how people live in time 
and space” (James 2006: 369). Even though many 
“brief history” sections in political science articles 
hold that the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 meant 
the birth of the nation-state, these nation-states did 
not suddenly appear, but evolved slowly and 
unevenly. In line with capitalist production, print 
communication, the exchange of commodities, 
bureaucratic organization, and rationalized ana- 
lytical inquiry, nation-states arose in the period 
of increasing interconnectedness or, in other 
words, modern globalization. For James, this 
shows that globalization and nation-states are not 
opposed to each other, but emerged at the same 
time (James 2006: 370). 


Nation-States Doomed in the Age of 
Globalization? 


In the late twentieth and early twenty-first cen- 
tury, many social scientists have argued about 
whether the nation-state is doomed in view of 
the challenges posed by globalization, neoliberal 
capitalism, supranational governance, and the need 
to protect the environment and tackle climate 
change. Some foresaw the end of the “Westpha- 
lian system of nation-states” in view of the rise of 
global firms, international intergovernmental and 
nongovernmental organizations, environmental 
politics, and global norms such as human 
rights (Suer 2003: vii). This discussion also 
referred to the end of the East-West block con- 
frontation and the rearrangement of the “core 
and periphery” relationship between “North” 
and “South” within “global capitalism.” Some 
authors argue that the nation-state has not been 
weakened, but adapted to new developments. 
They challenge the notion of an increasingly less 
important nation-state in times of “globalization” 
(O’Hearn and Wilson 2011). Krasner (2001) 
emphasizes that globalization and the imposition 
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of border-crossing norms is not a new develop- 
ment, even though he holds that some features 
of the contemporary globalization are novel. 
Globalization has always been based on uneven, 
changing, and often contradictory processes, and 
the nation-states have witnessed various forms of 
adaptation to these. Besides global free trade, 
regional and international organizations, also 
internal forces like radical ideologies, religious 
fundamentalisms, separatisms, and also the 
increasing connectedness of global cities defy 
nation-states in the twenty-first century. All of 
these internal and external phenomena are a result 
of or induced by globalization to some extent. 

The sovereignty of nation-states represents a 
most sensitive issue that is believed to be under 
threat by the effects of globalization, for example, 
free trade and free movement of products, capital, 
and people, transnational migration, or pooling of 
sovereign competences in regional and global 
governance. National sovereignty is an important 
feature of the modern state, even though nation- 
state and sovereign state are not the same concept. 
The sovereign state is defined by international law 
as a State with a permanent population, a demar- 
cated territory, a government, and the ability to 
entertain relations with other sovereign states. How- 
ever, it can be argued convincingly that there is no 
single concept of sovereignty. Thus, it is helpful to 
assume various forms of sovereignty — in terms of 
definition within the western world (domestic 
sovereignty, international legal sovereignty, etc.) 
and as a global phenomenon. As the European 
notion of sovereign states seemed to be trans- 
ferred to other world regions in various ways 
and also varying in practice, it is fair to assume 
multiple sovereignties. This is also in connection 
with the notion of civilized states versus uncivi- 
lized or barbarian states, supposedly not (yet) fit to 
have their own national sovereignty. Decoloniza- 
tion formally ended this Eurocentric perspective, 
but we can identify similar paternalistic patterns 
in the debates on the North-South or developing 
versus developed states. An assumed hierarchy of 
civilizations was matched by different sovereign- 
ties (see Gong 1984). 

To tackle globalization, international law has 
played a crucial role. According to the Vienna 
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Convention on the Law of Treaties, no domestic 
rules may be used to justify a failed application 
of an international treaty. However, many states 
have approved international treaties only with 
reservations. In general, the difference between 
monistic and dualistic approaches matters; that is 
international and national law understood as 
either a single or as two separate legal systems. 
In addition, we can critically assess that interna- 
tional law historically has tended to display a 
western concept of world order through legal 
rules that leave out alternative understandings 
and indigenous notions of justice, order, and nor- 
mative behavior. A good example for this ideal of 
western norms to improve the world is human 
rights. International human rights, developed 
over centuries, have turned into a challenge to 
national sovereignty in the second half of the 
twenty-first century. In the aftermath of 
the Second World War, the Holocaust and in view 
of the newly established United Nations, human 
rights turned into a rhetoric reference system 
that, particularly since the 1970s, also could be 
used and abused to confront sovereign nation- 
states. Here, the notion of multiple sovereignties 
seems helpful as it mostly were countries in Africa, 
Asia, or Latin America and often smaller states 
that were criticized for their human rights records. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, this blame game took 
place within the East-West conflict and sometimes 
helped to put pressure on human rights-violating 
governments, while in other occasions, human 
rights were used to pursue other interests. Trans- 
national activism, such as international operating 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) to pro- 
tect human rights, has become part of regional 
and global governance systems that seem to 
challenge nation-states’ authority to carry out 
domestic policies autonomously (see Keck and 
Sikkink 1998). A further development of the con- 
cept of humanitarian interventions to the so-called 
Responsibility to Protect (RtP) can be seen as 
connected to the human rights discourse and as 
a reaction to the “international community’s” 
inaction during the Rwandan genocide in 1994. 
However, RtP was also criticized as a potential 
tool for western invasions in other world regions 
based on the pretext of human rights concerns. 
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RtP mostly concerned countries that were classi- 
fied as “failed states,” and their peoples’ protec- 
tion thus considered to be a responsibility of 
the “international community,” which implicitly 
meant that these states no longer were sovereign. 
A problem of the well-meant RtP approach was 
that it often came along with claims for regime 
change and democratization. To help a suffering 
population against hunger, chaos, or massive 
human rights violations is one issue. However, 
to promote regime change in these nation-states 
is certainly an understandable, but not 
uncontroversial call, which has often been per- 
ceived as western neo-imperialism to replace 
unwanted leaders. A similar argument was 
brought up by several African leaders against the 
International Criminal Court (ICC), established in 
1998: These governments rejected the court as a 
western tool to try African heads of state in par- 
ticular. Interestingly enough, the United States, 
traditionally also uneasy about too rigid human 
rights restrictions (death penalty, economic rights, 
torture of terrorist suspects abroad), denounced 
the ICC even though the Clinton Administration 
once had signed the Statute. Since the terrorist 
attacks in the United States in 2001, the guarantee 
of human rights and the fight against terrorism — 
both within the western societies and in wars ab- 
road — has been a conflictive issue. Nation-states 
often circumvented national human rights legisla- 
ture by using other nations’ intelligence informa- 
tion on their own citizens or by sending terrorist 
suspects to third countries, where western human 
rights laws do not apply. This could be described 
as a peculiar form of deterritorialized security. In 
sum, global human rights campaigns by interna- 
tional NGOs and intergovernmental human rights 
bodies at regional or global level as well as the 
Responsibility to Protect increasingly challenge 
less strong nation-states’ sovereignty. One inter- 
national institution that holds up “European 
values” such as human rights, democracy, and 
the rule of law or gender equality, is the European 
Union. Some predicted the benefits of supranational 
governance (instead of national solutions) in an 
increasingly globalized world. In the second de- 
cade of the twenty-first century, it would be easy 
to discharge his optimism as untimely in view 
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of “new nationalisms,” the crises of the EU and 
the rise of other, often quite nationalistic powers 
in other world regions. Interestingly enough, the 
European Union has internally dismantled some 
features of national sovereignty by pooling certain 
traditional competencies of the nation-state to 
supranational organs (the European Commission 
above all) such as trade policy. Due to its supra- 
national features and complex structures, the 
European Union can be regarded as the most 
peculiar institution of global governance, but 
there are many other international organizations. 
These entities evolved first in the mid-nineteenth 
century as a (European) reaction to evolving chal- 
lenges of increasing trade or the early modern 
forms of globalization. Several regulations; nor- 
mative, measuring, and standardizing bureaus; 
commissions; and unions saw the light of day, 
and some of these early institutions still exist 
in a changed version today, such as the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union or the Universal 
Postal Union. International institutions — in the 
nineteenth century until the twenty-first century — 
were considered to tackle border-crossing prob- 
lems, prevent wars and facilitate transnational 
trade, security, and health cooperation, or improve 
economic conditions in certain parts of the world. 
The evolution of international organization and 
growth of intergovernmental and international 
nongovernmental institutions and transnational 
networks have been depicted as global gov- 
ernance — in the absence of a world government. 
Global governance is a contested notion as it is not 
clear if it exists or should exist and whether it 
promotes only western values such as democracy, 
human rights, or the rule of law to (further) dom- 
inate world politics. This notion of “governance 
without government” somehow diverges attention 
from organizations and actors (and their weak- 
nesses) toward policy areas. Moreover, global 
governance promises a more positive connotation, 
even though the old actors and organizations 
are naturally participants as well. Is global gover- 
nance thus an artificial notion that describes what 
has already been out there before? Old wine in 
new tubes? A charming advantage of global gov- 
ernance is that it blurs the western agents, even 
though the implied concepts and policies are by 
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and large similarly western centric. The concept 
seems to demonstrate that nation-states seemingly 
no longer can address global challenges alone, 
while the more influential states still can make a 
difference in terms of advocating or blocking 
global initiatives. To tackle environmental prob- 
lems, global warming and climate change are 
clearly among those challenges that both require 
global governance and provoke very different 
responses from individual nation-states. Histori- 
cally, the Congress of Vienna, for many the pro- 
totype of modern international organizations, the 
League of Nations, and the United Nations all 
based on nation-states as principal members to 
legitimize their policies. This is one of the reasons 
why the UN has often been criticized to be an 
outdated institution that can hardly tackle the 
global challenges of the twenty-first century. 
Given its idiosyncratic structure with a Security 
Council that reflects power relations in 1945, it is 
hardly a flexible institution that can take action 
against in the most urgent policy areas (conflict, 
environment and natural resource management, 
global inequality, or migration) against the will 
of its most powerful members. Only twice, the 
composition of the “Permanent Five” changed: 
In 1971, when the People’s Republic of China 
as a result of US-Sino rapprochement replaced 
the Republic of China (Tatwan) as member of 
the UN and Permanent Member of the Security 
Council and in 1991 when the Russian Federation 
“inherited” the dissolved Soviet Union’s perma- 
nent seat on the Security Council. 

However, the dramatic changes in communi- 
cation have also affected nation-states and inter- 
national organizations. While diplomacy now has 
to react in real time to events and threats, diplo- 
matic communication between two or various 
nation-states (EU, NATO, for instance), interna- 
tional business, or even transnational intelligence 
cooperation seem to be routinely outwitted 
by private and stately organized hacking. To pro- 
tect business secrets, intellectual property or dip- 
lomatic notes, and intelligence reports appears to 
be a never-ending Sisyphean fight against hackers 
and transparency activists like WikiLeaks, mak- 
ing nation-states to some extent untrustworthy as 
safe havens. Nondemocratic governments have 
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tried to restrict access to critical websites or as 
China built the Great Firewall, but in general it 
seems difficult to regulate the Internet and tele- 
communication in a globalized world within 
national boundaries. Terrorism, cyber criminality, 
organized crime, and cyber warfare in fact use the 
borderless virtual world. There emerged calls for 
an international institution to deal with these 
challenges and to regulate the Internet. Some 
suggested the rather old-fashioned International 
Telecommunications Union to do this, which 
mirrored the somewhat quixotic belief in inter- 
governmental solutions. But it seems clear that it 
is nearly impossible to apply national laws online 
as skilled users can succeed to servers in other 
countries. In cyberspace, the limits of nation- 
states have become obvious. 


Opposition to Globalization 


Newer populist opposition to multilateral cooper- 
ation, global free trade, and continued immigra- 
tion was also fueled by the impression that 
multinational companies were gaining more and 
more influence over the fate of people, while their 
national governments seemed to follow Margaret 
Thatcher’s motto T.I.N.A. — there is no alternative 
(to market economy and free trade). Globalization 
has been perceived as multinational companies 
trumping over national interests as they could 
move on to the next country with better condi- 
tions. Transnational companies have been criti- 
cized as they have bigger financial clout than 
many smaller or midsized nation-states and thus 
can put pressure on these. The fact that foreign 
direct investments rather went to countries 
with low taxation, few corporate social responsi- 
bility (CSR) regulations, and cheap labor, 
ushered in disappointment, disorientation, and a 
sensation of powerlessness in view of citizens’ 
democratic influence. There were some official, 
intergovernmental, and supranational attempts to 
address the negative repercussions of globaliza- 
tion in terms of social security in rich societies and 
worrisome working conditions in poorer societies. 
The International Labor Organization, built on the 
tripartite system (employer, employee, state) 
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prevalent in western societies, had difficulties 
adapting to problems of workers in informal 
labor markets or other challenges related to a 
globalized labor market. The UN and multina- 
tional companies introduced in 2000 the Global 
Compact that together with CSR should put some 
moral pressure on firms to respect certain social 
norms when doing business in any world region, 
and the European Commission established in late 
2006, for instance, a Globalization Adjustment 
Fund for workers made redundant by globaliza- 
tion effects. The International Standardization 
Organization also tackled the issue by launching 
new norms dealing with good management, envi- 
ronmental sustainability, CSR, and human rights 
concerns. Nevertheless, the impact of these initia- 
tives was either too small or not felt by the people 
who saw themselves threatened by the conse- 
quences of globalization of the labor market or 
continued migration. As a result, the so-called 
anti-globalization movement(s) developed (mostly 
in richer societies at first) and promoted a variety 
of different approaches than the neoliberal dogma. 
The protests against a neoliberal economic world 
order started probably with the Mexican 
Zapatista uprising against the North American 
Free Trade Agreement between Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico in 1994. Several local 
and international movements followed, loosely 
organized in the World Social Forum. One of 
these organizations, Attac, was quite successful 
for a while, endorsing the so-called Tobin tax 
on all international stock market actions to dis- 
courage speculative short-term interests harming 
societies. Interestingly, this opposition was orga- 
nized across borders as well, but in the end failed 
to mobilize larger groups in society and to develop 
sustainable and influential networks across bor- 
ders and continents. Even though there was hope 
that a somewhat illusory global civil society 
would serve as a correcting element against neo- 
liberal unfairness and other forms of injustice, 
it was almost impossible to reach international 
solidarity as the interests of the global justice 
movement(s) were quite diverse. The left-wing 
opposition to a globalization of markets, finance, 
trade, and labor was never alone in its skepticism 
of a neoliberal globalization that seemed to weaken 
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the nation-states. Populist and nationalist groups 
have always been critical and afraid of a bor- 
derless world. The recurrence to national and 
often related ethnic identities seemed to serve 
as an anchor of orientation in an otherwise chaotic 
and complex world. For some left-wing oppo- 
nents of a neoliberal globalization and national- 
istic critics, claiming the priority of the own 
citizens, a reorientation to the nation-state was 
considered to be the solution. A new combination 
of rather classic redistribution policies and a focus 
on the citizens of nation-states sometimes blurred 
the lines of right and left, as they affected part- 
ies across the board and demonstrated frictions 
within parties, bypassing traditional ideological 
divisions. While some challenge nation-states 
as somewhat coincidental or artificial “imagined 
communities” and thus cherish multicultural soci- 
eties and corresponding multiple identities (national, 
ethnic, gender, cultural, sexual, etc.), others seem 
eager to reinvigorate the nation-state as the most 
powerful identity reference, often accompanied 
by skepticism or rejection of double or multiple 
citizenships. Many nations in all world regions 
have rhetorically reinforced the notion of national 
sovereignty in recent years, which also led to 
rethinking of regional and global trade, the influx 
of migrants, border security, civil and human 
rights, international treaties (refugees), and inter- 
national cooperation as such. The most prominent 
example in recent times appears to be the British 
referendum on Great Britain’s future within the 
European Union, commonly known as “Brexit”: 
Here, EU-skeptical and populist politicians suc- 
ceeded in convincing the electorate that Britain’s 
interests would be best served without EU mem- 
bership. Donald Trump’s election as US president 
in 2016 and his proclamation to put the United 
States first and reconsider collaboration with mul- 
tilateral agencies in view of national benefits can 
be seen in this light as well. 


Conclusion 


It seems that the nation-state has always been 
a different imagination, concept, and practice 
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in different regions and periods, challenged or 
enforced by changing internal and external 
developments. Globalization has also changed 
over time and meant something quite different 
in various regions at various times. The nation- 
state has neither emerged everywhere at the 
same time nor become eroded all of a sudden 
all over the world in the same manner as a 
result of globalization. In other words, the gen- 
eses are not clear and the same holds true for 
the supposed western origins. In a proto ver- 
sion, globalization can be traced back to impe- 
rialism or even the beginning of mankind, 
while nation-states developed along with the 
early modern phase of globalization in the 
nineteenth century. The nation-state has always 
been an evolving construct that changed and 
had to compete and interact with alternative 
ideas, ideals, and identities that produced new 
actors such as international organizations, NGOs, 
multinational companies, international courts, 
global terrorist and criminal networks, or trans- 
national religious communities. In other words, 
there has been no linear process. The nation- 
state has become less influential in terms of 
decision-making in many policy areas, but 
seems to have gained importance with regard 
to the desperate quest for a stable identity in 
times of flux, complexities, and parallel socie- 
ties, both virtual and real. This appears to be 
natural, even though the myopic focus on ethnic 
communities as only representatives of nation- 
states should be rejected. Globalization has in 
various ways relativized or even weakened, but 
at the same time strengthened the nation-state as 
an actor and reference point. Rather than seeing 
the relationship between globalization and 
nation-states as dichotomic, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that nation-states are part of and 
contribute to shaping globalization, while they 
are at the same time constantly challenged and 
transformed by the consequences of globaliza- 
tion. Nation-states and globalization have al- 
ways been connected, and the nation-state will 
likely survive but continue to compete with 
other models and affiliations promoted by glob- 
alization processes. 
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Synonyms 


International Monetary Fund (IMF); Transna- 
tional advocacy networks; United Nations; United 
Nations Millennium Development Goals; World 
Bank 


Definition 


Globalization: the fast movement of people, com- 
modities, and ideas in an ever-shrinking world. 
International institutions: sometimes referred to as 
international governmental organizations (IGOs), 
typically constructed as an international alliance 
between state actors on the global stage. 
International organizations: typically constructed 
as either international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (INGOs) or nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) that operate internationally. 


Introduction 


In an increasingly connected world, international 
organizations that function outside of state bound- 
aries play important roles in economic growth, 
development opportunities, peacekeeping, and 
crisis and humanitarian interventions. While 
state actors and the alliances they form (global 
organizations) are key to international relations, 
INGOs, NGOs, and transnational advocacy net- 
works play key roles in the exchange of people, 
commodities, and ideas central to helping states 
achieve their goals. Alongside these types of orga- 
nizations, there has also been an uptick in the 
number of terrorist organizations (for more infor- 
mation, see Globalization and Terrorism and 
Counter Terrorism and Community Resilience). 
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There are three major types or categories of 
international organizations: institutions, organiza- 
tions, and regimes. International institutions are 
created by states to address issues in a narrowly 
defined agenda (e.g., the United Nations, the 
European Union, the World Bank). The UN and 
EU can be considered formally designated orga- 
nizations comprised of state actors. International 
organizations are typically conceived as non- 
governmental organizations that work between 
state actors (e.g., the Red Cross, Doctors Without 
Borders). International regimes include the 
norms, rules, and expected behaviors on the 
global stage. If regimes are the rules of the 
game, international institutions and international 
organizations are the players (alongside state 
actors). Organizations relate to one another in 
complex ways, sometimes forming complex 
networks. The following discussion outlines the 
role of IGOs, INGOs and NGOs, international 
financial institutions, and transnational advocacy 
networks. 


Intergovernmental Organizations: The 
United Nations 


The United Nations (UN) is an intergovernmen- 
tal organization consisting of state actors. Five 
members, including, China, France, Russia, 
United Kingdom, and the United States comprise 
the United Nations Security Council, which 
gives those five states veto power in the 
UN. The United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP), a branch of the United Nations 
focused on global development projects, 
established Millennium Development Goals in 
2000 and outlined a quantifiable set of develop- 
ment goals for the world. The deadline for the 
following goals was 2015: 


e Goal 1: Eradicate extreme hunger and poverty. 

e Goal 2: Achieve universal primary education. 

e Goal 3: Promote gender equality and empower 
women. 

e Goal 4: Reduce child mortality. 

e Goal 5: Improve maternal health. 
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e Goal 6: Combat HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other 
diseases. 

e Goal 7: Ensure environmental sustainability. 

e Goal 8: Develop a global partnership for 
development. 


The United Nations Development Programme 
was successful because they brought to bear 
important human rights issues in an organized, 
global framework. The UNDP was criticized 
because the goals were formulated by developed 
nations, creating a top-down approach to solving 
these complex, global issues. 

The new program proffered by the UNDP is a 
set of 17 Sustainable Development Goals in Jan- 
uary 2016 (UNDP “Sustainable Development 
Goals”, 2016): 


. No poverty 

. Zero hunger 

. Good health and well-being 

. Quality education 

. Gender equality 

. Clean water and sanitation 

. Affordable and clean energy 

. Decent work and economic growth 

. Industry, innovation, and infrastructure 
. Reduced inequalities 

. Sustainable cities and communities 

. Responsible consumption and production 
. Climate action 

. Life below water 

. Life on land 

. Peace, justice, and strong institutions 

. Partnerships for the goals 
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Now that the era of Millennium Development 
Goals has passed, there has been a widespread call 
for establishing Sustainable Development Goals. 
One approach in creating and implementing Sus- 
tainable Development Goals is to continuously 
ask for and reflect seriously on input from devel- 
oping nations, rather than the process of a few 
developed nations formulating development 
goals for less-developed states (Rosenbaum 
2015). Traditionally, because rational state actors 
are considered the priority players on the global 
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stage, IGOs are considered a priority organization 
type, with power to set the international agenda, 
control policy outcomes, maintain global peace 
and security, and establish international trade 
agreements. 


International Financial Institutions: 
World Bank and IMF 


At the close of World War II, an internationally 
recognized need for global economic stability 
emerged. One result was the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference, which established the gold standard and 
international economic norms, including the 
International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (later, 
the World Bank). Establishing economic norms 
meant tying currency to a fixed gold standard and 
a system of fixed exchange rates. The result of the 
international meeting was an established global 
economic system aimed at increasing economic 
stability and economic security in the postwar 
world. 

The International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank are international financial institu- 
tions that provide lending services and aid 
to developing state actors. When funding 
strengthens accountability within a state, external 
aid has the potential to increase democratization 
efforts (Birchler et al. 2016). The goals of both 
organizations have shifted to include poverty 
reduction, alleviation of financial crisis, and 
assisting developing states to achieve their devel- 
opment goals. While both institutions share these 
characteristics and goals, the IMF is focused 
closely on maintaining repayment systems 
among states, whereas the World Bank is focused 
more on development. 

An opposing perspective is that organizations 
like the International Monetary Fund have 
increased economic instability rather than lead 
to planned economic growth and development 
(Stiglitz 2004). When developing nations are 
dependent on funding from international finan- 
cial institutions, serious problems can and do 
arise when the global economy shifts. While the 
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role of the IMF in offering loans to developing 
nations in the face of financial crisis is an impor- 
tant one that needs to be fulfilled, short-term 
development loans to the poorest state actors 
have failed and lead to desperate conditions and 
failed markets in those states (Easterly 2006). 
Demands for increased transparency have 
largely been met by the World Bank, but the 
IMF lags in this regard; intermediaries play a 
key role in holding international financial insti- 
tutions accountable (Gartner 2013). The primary 
goals of economic stability and development are 
needed functions served by the World Bank and 
the IMF. 


Nongovernmental Organizations: 
Amnesty International 


The key difference between intergovernmental 
organizations and international financial institu- 
tion organizations is that nongovernmental orga- 
nizations do not formally include state or 
governmental actors. Thus, nongovernmental 
organizations work in between, against, or with 
state actors to enact change. Often, NGOs are 
issue bound. 

Amnesty International is considered a watch- 
dog organization, dedicated to keeping govern- 
ment actions and governmentally sanctioned 
injustices in check. They boast a membership 
of seven million and members are not bound to 
a specific nation, state, nation-state, or other 
formal affiliation. The organization supports 
international human rights, freedom from unjust 
imprisonment, and actively opposes torture. The 
organization has several goals: to conduct rigor- 
ous research, participate in advocacy and lobby- 
ing efforts, and promote campaigns and activism 
that fold into the organizational goals 
established by Amnesty (“What We Do,” cur- 
rent). Amnesty International focuses on interna- 
tional social and political rights issues, 
including: corporate accountability, detention, 
disappearances, freedom of expression, indige- 
nous peoples, international justice, sexual and 
reproductive rights, torture, and working with 
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the United Nations (“What We Do,” current) 
(Keck and Sikkink 1999), 

To offer a specific example, Amnesty is ded- 
icated to relieving unfairly imprisoned individ- 
uals from prison facilities and abolishing the 
death penalty. In the late 1970s, the organization 
pressured the Council of Europe (CE) to include 
abolition judicial death penalty in all member 
states to the agenda. While the measure failed 
(a version of it was later passed in 2002), this 
example highlights the importance of NGO 
work to change an IGO agenda and highlights 
the ways NGOs and IGOs can work together 
(Sithole 2016). Nongovernmental organizations 
express power on the global stage in ways that 
are different from their IGO counterparts and 
state actors. Measuring the effectiveness of non- 
governmental organizations is a difficult task 
and begs a central question in international rela- 
tions debates: where is power located on the 
global stage? 


Transnational Advocacy Networks 


International relations include several actors: 
states, non-state actors, and international organi- 
zations. Keck and Sikkink term networks of coop- 
erative and activist international organizations 
transnational advocacy networks (TANS, 1999). 
Central to the notion, TANs are the shared values 
and information exchange which make advocacy 
possible. TANs reach beyond the conceptualiza- 
tion of state actors as rational and are thereby able 
to advocate for state interests that are not rational. 
Further, activists and advocacy networks can 
work together to increase the voice of weaker 
state actors, shedding light on their concerns and 
bringing the concerns of weak state actors into 
international conversations. Advocacy can also 
result in changing the rules of the game by 
refocusing attention away from state actors and 
looking at complex issues from a moral rather 
than rational standpoint. 

Transnational Advocacy Networks aim to 
maintain long-term and sustainable movement in 
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relation to the narrowly defined issue. Rather than 
being defined by the actors included in the orga- 
nizations, TANs emphasize a specific issue 
agenda. Often, these have moral or emotional 
appeal and a cosmopolitan or humanistic notion. 
This long duration and high degree of cooperation 
aims to foster coalitions, expanding the network 
and increasing the impact of the movement 
(Tarrow 2005). Often, long-term sustainability in 
movement is a good indicator of success for 
achieving the advocacy network’s goals. 

To offer a concrete example, climate change is 
a recent environmental paradigm focused on rais- 
ing awareness of climate issues. Multiple net- 
works serve as advocates for the issue, including 
gender equality advocates, indigenous peoples, 
and waste pickers, groups who build networks 
and advocate for change in the same issue area 
(Ciplet 2014). A question remains about how 
much impact these networks have: perhaps these 
organizations are successful at gaining recogni- 
tion for climate injustice, but they seem to have 
little impact when it comes to combatting rigid 
international power structures (Ciplet 2014). 


Conclusion 


Different actors and groups of actors on the inter- 
national stage all embody different forms and 
functions. These state and non-state actors come 
together in different formulations to create orga- 
nizations. The classification of non-state actors as 
organizations, institutions, or advocacy networks 
is a limited project. It is perhaps more important to 
understand the specific purposes and functions of 
a given organization. Many scholars in interna- 
tional relations carefully evaluate the successes 
and failures of those institutions and make careful 
observations about how organizations interact 
with one another. Knowing how and when orga- 
nizations are successful or unsuccessful illumi- 
nates which actors and organizations have 
power to set the global agenda, influence policy, 
regulate economies, and advocate for a wide 
range of human and environmental rights. In an 
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increasingly globalizing word, the role of organi- 
zations and institutions remains paramount to 
understanding the distribution of power on the 
global stage and how international norms are 
established and change over time. 


Cross-References 


Comparative Public Administration and 


Globalization 

Counterterrorism and Community Resilience 
Global Governance and National Governance 
Globalization and Public Administration 
Globalization and Terrorism 

Subjective Globalization 

United Nations and Crisis Management 
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Synonyms 


Food contamination; Greenhouse gas emissions; 
Health impacts; Limits to growth; Nuclear weapons 
testing; Risk society; Toxic waste trade 


When the Club of Rome’s influential report, The 
Limits to Growth (LTG) (Meadows et al. 1972), 
was first published, it provoked widespread criti- 
cism and, indeed, ridicule, on the part of many 
“pro-growth” advocates and technological opti- 
mists for both its methodology and unduly pessi- 
mistic conclusions about the trajectory of the 
world economic system and what the authors 
saw as the inevitable, environmental conse- 
quences. Focusing on five key elements, the doc- 
ument highlighted the ongoing exponential 
growth in global population, resource depletion, 
food production, industrialization, and pollution. 

While this offering concentrates on the last 
item (defined, narrowly, in LTG as atmospheric 
carbon dioxide concentration), it is important to 
recognize that all five elements are intimately 
related and generate constantly changing and 
complex, nonlinear, feedback loops. Population 
growth, food production, and industrialization, 
for example, fuel accelerating resource depletion 
which then creates externalities in the form of 
pollution. This, in its turn, can often have serious 
negative consequences for productivity, popula- 
tion health, and growth, especially in low- and 
middle-income countries subject to runaway pol- 
lution from multiple sources. 

For the purposes of the initial Club of Rome 
(LTG) exercise, a computer simulation model 
(World3) varied the metrics of the five variables 
noted above to produce three alternative 
scenarios — or “futures” — of the earth/economic 
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system. Of these, two pointed to a dystopian 
future characterized by “overshoot and collapse” 
by the mid-twenty-first century. Controversially, 
the report’s authors cast considerable doubt on the 
capacity of technological innovation (“clean 
coal,” geoengineering for climate change, geneti- 
cally modified crops, etc.) to address current 
trends and halt a coming ecological collapse. 


Pollution, Population, and the 
Anthropocene 


In the intervening years since the report’s release, 
much has happened to vindicate many of the core 
findings. Without precedent in human history, world 
population growth progressed rapidly through the 
two, three, four, five, and six billion thresholds in 
the twentieth century. It now stands at 7.2 billion and 
is projected to exceed nine billion by 2050. Inevita- 
bly, this has spawned vastly increased — and ulti- 
mately unsustainable — consumption levels of 
energy, food, water, and natural resources of all 
kinds as well as associated waste production. Rap- 
idly rising standards of living in some of the world’s 
most populous nations (India, China, Indonesia, 
Brazil, etc.) are compounding the pressures. Each 
year the Global Footprint Network calculates what 
has become known as “World Overshoot Day.” This 
is the precise date in that year by which the world 
has consumed a full 12 months’ quota of renewable 
resources. For 2016, that day was August 8. In 1990, 
it was December 7 (www.footprintnetwork.org). 

The concepts of “peak oil,” “peak water,” and 
“planetary boundaries” are now commonly 
invoked and widely accepted in many academic 
and policy circles (Hayha et al. 2016). In acknowl- 
edgment of the enormous power of human actions 
over the long term to bring about fundamental 
environmental changes, a working group of scien- 
tists is currently engaged in the process of 
deciding whether or not the current geological era 
should officially be named the “Anthropocene” 
(Casagrande et al. 2017). 

One inescapable fact is that, following some 
10,000 years of relative earth-system stability in 
the Holocene, we now appear to be in a phase of 
uncharted instability. Largely as a consequence of 
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the large-scale (anthropogenic) mining and burn- 
ing of fossil fuels, carbon dioxide levels in the 
atmosphere, for example, have been rising steeply 
in recent decades. In 1958, the level of concentra- 
tion was 316 parts per million (ppm). But in 2016, 
the symbolic 400 ppm threshold was breached. 
The last time the earth had a concentration of this 
magnitude was three million years ago, and it 
translated into the hottest year on record since 
detailed readings were initiated in 1880. What is 
especially disturbing is that the increase in CO2 is 
now accelerating at around 2.1 ppm per year 
(Gaffney and Steffen 2017). 

The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) represents arguably the most 
inclusive and successful enterprise in interna- 
tional collaboration and consensus building 
among scientists that the world has ever seen. If 
unchecked, under a business-as-usual (BAU) sce- 
nario, the alarming prognosis of the fifth and most 
recent (ARS) report of the IPCC (2014) is that the 
year 2250 could witness an elevated concentration 
level of the order of 2000 ppm. This would see a 
global temperature rise of some 9 °C above pre- 
industrial levels, with catastrophic consequences 
for sea-level rise, extreme weather events, crop 
production, the spread of diseases, and water scar- 
city. The IPCC’s (2014: 8) assessment could not 
be more blunt. A continuation of the present 
growth trend in emissions, they note, will generate 
“severe, pervasive, and irreversible impacts for 
people and ecosystems.” Indeed, all over the 
world — from the Arctic to sub-Saharan Africa 
and low-lying Pacific Island nations — we are 
already witnessing ominous signs of an unfolding, 
global “unliveability” scenario. What this high- 
lights above all is the total inadequacy and out- 
moded nature of both the hegemonic narrative of 
progress and current global institutional arrange- 
ments (e.g., climate agreements struck in Kyoto 
(1997) and Paris (2015); numerous, aspirational 
UN environmental conventions; and the Green 
Climate Fund) to even start to deal with such 
serious global issues. 

Turner’s (2014) detailed analysis of the reli- 
ability of the Club of Rome scenarios finds that we 
are well on track to fulfilling many of the more 
pessimistic conclusions including impending, 
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dramatic population decline. Building into his 
argument consideration of the recent, global 
financial crisis, a coming energy crunch, and the 
ongoing problem of unsustainable debt, he high- 
lights the absurdity of economies constantly seek- 
ing to “grow” themselves out of the financial 
abyss. Short-term electoral cycles are a major, 
contributing factor. He concludes (p. 14) “...a 
relatively rapid fall in economic conditions and 
the population could be imminent.” 

A key point to emphasize at the outset is that 
there is no direct line of causation between abso- 
lute population numbers and pollution metrics. 
Individuals, as well as regions and nation-states, 
vary enormously in terms of their resource con- 
sumption, waste generation levels, and ecological 
footprint. In addition, the worldwide, military/ 
industrial complex has much to answer for in 
this regard. 


Risk Society: Chernobyl and Fukushima 


Fourteen years after the release of The Limits to 
Growth, sociologist Ulrich Beck’s best-selling 
book, Risikogesellschaft, was published in Ger- 
many. It later (Beck 1992) appeared in English as 
Risk Society. Building on the increasingly vocif- 
erous, and well-articulated, arguments of the 
global environmental movement over the previ- 
ous decade, Beck’s central argument was that in 
preindustrial epochs, people were overwhelm- 
ingly vulnerable to the dangers (pollution) posed 
by natural disasters, such as volcanoes, fires, 
floods, epidemics, and earthquakes, but that in 
modern times, we have become much more vul- 
nerable to broadly defined “technological” risks 
(food contamination, nuclear power- and 
chemical-plant accidents, toxic oil spills, etc.). 
Invariably, these transcend national boundaries, 
cannot be insured against, and have proven almost 
impossible to regulate. Moreover, he argued the 
“new” environmental risks with their global reach 
are not merely a minor — and “manageable” — 
by-product of modernity but are its central prod- 
uct. Coincidentally — as if on cue — his book 
appeared in the same year (1986) as the cata- 
strophic meltdown at the Chernobyl nuclear 
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power plant in the Ukraine and only 2 years after 
the massive Bhopal pesticide plant industrial acci- 
dent in India. 

What Chernobyl underscored was that not only 
do technological disasters of this kind produce 
far-ranging impacts, but they also do not discrim- 
inate between victims on the basis of class, 
income, or nationality. The explosion at the plant 
contaminated an estimated area of 100,000 km? 
across Russia, Ukraine, and Western Europe with 
radioactive fallout. The effects are still being felt 
today in terms of ongoing health, cleanup, and 
infrastructure containment costs. Radioactive ele- 
ments will remain in the soil, groundwater, and 
food for thousands of years. Plutonium, for exam- 
ple, a by-product of nuclear power generation, 
retains its radioactivity for some 250,000 years. 
One estimate is that, by now, at least one million 
premature deaths from various cancers, endocrine 
disorders, and child deformities can be directly 
attributed to the Chernobyl accident (Nesterenko 
et al. 2009). 

The International Nuclear Event Scale (INES) 
ranks incidents on a scale of 0—7, where 7 is the 
most serious (“widespread health and environ- 
mental effects”). Chernobyl scored a 7 rating as 
did the March 2011 Fukushima Daiichi nuclear 
power station disaster in Japan. Interestingly, 
Fukushima provides an example where both 
uncontrollable “natural” forces (earthquake and 
tsunami) and a litany of major, human-induced, 
technological, and regulatory failures came 
together at the same time. Such a fatal combina- 
tion is almost certain to erupt at some stage else- 
where in the world in the future. Over 150,000 
people were evacuated immediately, and ongoing 
cleanup costs have so far amounted to USD 
13 billion. 

Every indication is that the caestum-137 and 
iodine-131 releases from Fukushima (where three 
reactors melted by comparison with only one in 
the Ukraine) have been far higher than from Cher- 
nobyl. Radioactive dust rose quickly to 5 km 
above the nuclear plant where the jet stream then 
moved it rapidly around the globe. Dust was iden- 
tified over the western United States and British 
Columbia only 3 days later and in Europe a week 
after that (Chossudovsky 2012). The sea, too, has 
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been seriously contaminated, with major reper- 
cussions for the fishing industry and public health. 
One “globalizing” consequence has been height- 
ened anxiety about the dangers of nuclear power 
generation and expansion plans in such countries 
as the UK, Germany, France, and Italy. Fears of 
radioactive contamination have also had a serious 
impact on Japanese trade. Nissan’s engine plant at 
Iwaki is only 40 km from Fukushima. As a con- 
sequence, following the accident, Japanese auto- 
mobiles and car parts destined for the Russian 
market were confiscated at the port of Vladivostok 
because of almost certain irradiation. 


Air Pollution/Haze 


In Southeast Asia, serious haze pollution episodes 
have been a common occurrence in recent years. 
Originating largely from slash-and-burn forest 
clearing on a massive scale in Indonesia, the 
resulting haze has frequently produced wide- 
spread health and economic impacts on some 
75 million people in neighboring Singapore, Bru- 
nei, Malaysia, and Thailand and has severely 
strained relations between these countries and 
Indonesia. For Singapore alone, the especially 
serious 1997 haze event has been calculated to 
have totaled somewhere between USD 163.5 mil- 
lion and 286.2 million in health costs, lost pro- 
ductivity, and tourism revenue. Poor visibility in 
that year has also been blamed as the cause of 
Indonesia’s worst airline disaster when 234 people 
died (Islam et al. 2016). Paradoxically, much of 
the slash-and-burn clearing is carried out by 
Malaysian and Singaporean companies with 
close ties to the Indonesian government. 

As a rule more affluent countries have consid- 
erably higher average levels of resource consump- 
tion, but they also often display much stricter 
environmental regulatory standards. This means, 
for example, that the air quality in cities such as 
Paris or New York, while still not perfect, is gen- 
erally far better than in the large metropolitan 
centers of China, Indonesia, or India. Needless 
to add, prior to concerted cleanup policies, cities 
in the “developed” world also experienced serious 
photochemical smog (or haze) episodes resulting 
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in thousands of deaths. This was the case in Los 
Angeles in the 1940s and London in 1952. In the 
latter city, as many as 12,000 have been estimated 
to have died as a result of serious air pollution in 
December of that year. 

More recently, there has been a serious deteri- 
oration of air quality in the UK generated by large- 
scale nitrogen dioxide emissions from diesel 
motors. This has prompted the European Union 
to order Britain and four other member countries 
to radically reduce their automobile emissions or 
risk prosecution in the European Court of Justice 
(de Freytas-Tamura 2017). With over 90% of the 
world’s population now living in areas deemed to 
have a serious air pollution problem, and causing 
around three million deaths a year, the World 
Health Organization (2016) has recently identified 
ambient (outdoor) air pollution as the single most 
important risk to global health. (As an aside, this is 
already impacting on the willingness of many 
potential expatriate corporate employees to relo- 
cate their families for periods of employment in 
several Asian cities (Holliday 2014).) 

Mongolia’s capital, Ulaanbaatar, illustrates the 
clear connection between poverty and extreme air 
pollution levels. In the often severe winters, the tens 
of thousands of residents living in the city’s poor 
slum districts turn to whatever heat source they can 
to keep warm. In addition to coal and wood, this 
often involves trash of all kinds, much of it contam- 
inated. As a consequence the city experiences win- 
ter toxic smog that is among the worst in the world. 
The most harmful particles are known as PM2.5, 
and according to the WHO, an acceptable standard 
is 20-25 micrograms per cubic meter. Commonly, 
Ulaanbaatar experiences levels of between 800 and 
1000. While Tianjin and Beijing do not reach levels 
of this severity, pollution in all major northern 
Chinese cities is becoming worse because of chang- 
ing weather patterns caused by increased carbon 
dioxide levels in the atmosphere. In particular, 
average wind speeds have dropped dramatically 
over the last 50 years meaning that the haze now 
takes much longer to disperse (Li et al. 2016). 

Interestingly, recent years have demonstrated 
the potential “reputational power” of such high- 
profile international sports’ institutions as the 
Olympic Games’ movement to initiate dramatic 
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air and water quality improvements in normally 
highly polluted cities. In 2007 — caused, in large 
measure, by unregulated emissions from large 
numbers of aging coal-fired power stations — 
China had the dubious record of recording 16 cit- 
ies on the list of the 20 most polluted places on 
earth. But then came the lure and prestige associ- 
ated with hosting the world’s most high-profile 
sporting event. In environmental terms, the 2008 
XXIX Beijing Olympiad example is legendary 
and shows what can be achieved by an authoritar- 
lan regime in a very short period. Using temporary 
industrial plant closures and upgrades, as well as 
robust emission and traffic controls, an estimated 
US$10 billion budget was allocated to clean up 
the city’s atmosphere in time for the Games. This 
has been described as “arguably the largest natural 
experiment in air cleaning” (Chen et al. 2011: 2). 
Unfortunately, the improvement was only short 
lived. Within a year the air quality had deterio- 
rated to its pre-2008 state. 


Transparency and the Global PR 
Machine 


The Beijing case highlights an important feature 
of pollution, and that is its highly political nature. 
Historically — facing international outrage, embar- 
rassment, or even potentially massive compensa- 
tion payouts — both corporations and nation-states 
have often gone to great lengths to deny, cover up, 
or downplay the seriousness of pollution and 
related industrial accidents. Increasingly, this has 
involved the generous financial support of conser- 
vative think tanks, lobbyists, and global PR com- 
panies such as Burson-Marsteller (Miller and 
Dinan 2008). The extraordinary reach and power 
of a relatively small number of transnational 
corporations are a defining feature of our times. 
Operating across the globe in the resources, 
agrifood, energy, and chemical sectors, these con- 
glomerates can and do exert disproportionate 
influence over individual nation-states, research 
institutes, and universities, as well as in the 
formulation or weakening of environmental 
standards, regulations, laws, and agreements 
(Starobin 2013). 
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Coal is Australia’s leading export commodity. 
As, currently, in Germany, Bangladesh, and 
Thailand, it is also the focus of growing opposi- 
tion from the renewable energy sector and envi- 
ronmental NGOs because of its unacceptable 
contribution to greenhouse gas emissions and cli- 
mate change. But through the well-endowed Min- 
erals Councils “COAL21” campaign, the 
industry is fighting back with a concerted PR 
and advertising push that saw it contributing 
AUD 2.5 million to the generation of a suite of 
“clean coal” advertisements in the lead-up to the 
2016 federal election. In Australia, expenditure of 
over $13,000 on electoral matters by “third 
parties” must be declared to the Electoral Com- 
mission (Aston 2017). 

Large corporations, too, are often greatly 
assisted by invoking the powers that exist under 
public law, investor-state dispute settlement 
(ISDS) legal regimes. When countries have 
entered into free trade pacts, ISDS grants corpo- 
rations the right to sue individual states 1f regula- 
tory controls are deemed to be negatively 
impacting on their commercial operations. There 
have been several instances of companies suc- 
cessfully suing countries for “excessive” environ- 
mental regulation. This is currently a highly 
contentious issue as the Comprehensive Eco- 
nomic and Trade Agreement (CETA) between 
Canada and the European Union edges closer to 
full ratification. Amid widespread public demon- 
strations in Europe, one of many concerns is that 
Canadian mining companies operating in places 
like Arctic Finland potentially could flout exact- 
ing European standards with regard to the disposal 
and treatment of mine wastes but be legally pro- 
tected by ISDS. Canadian tar sand developments 
in Alberta are some of the most polluted places on 
earth. 

Through constant mergers, transnational cor- 
porations are becoming larger and ever more pow- 
erful as they secure tight control of webs of global 
supply chains. Shortly, we shall be discussing 
some of the recent activities of BHP Billiton, 
now the world’s largest mining company. That 
corporate giant, with total assets of over USD 
130 billion, was born in 2001 through the mar- 
riage of Australia’s Broken Hill Proprietary 
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Company and the Anglo-Dutch company, Billi- 
ton. And at the time of writing, negotiations are 
well under way for another proposed merger 
between Bayer and Monsanto. This would create 
an agribusiness and chemical megacorporation 
that would effectively control the majority of the 
inputs (seeds, fertilizers, pesticides) into the 
global food system. Monsanto-patented GE 
seeds now account for 90% of corn and 94% of 
soybeans grown in the United States. The impli- 
cations for food security and farmers’ rights in 
developing countries are profound. 

Interestingly one of the first acts of the new, 
Trump administration in the United States was to 
back the Bayer/Monsanto merger proposal and 
also ban the publication of Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) data until it had been thor- 
oughly vetted by political appointees (Strom 
2017). This is an agency that, critics point out, 
already has far too limited powers under the weak 
Toxic Substances Control Act (1976) to effec- 
tively regulate and adjudicate upon the safety of 
literally thousands of chemicals that are already 
widely used. 


Monitoring and “Naming and Shaming” 


However, in this age of high-resolution satellite 
imagery and a range of other technologically 
advanced tools, hiding or distorting evidence of 
environmental harm is becoming much more of a 
challenge. The Chen et al. (2011) study, for exam- 
ple, did not blindly accept official Chinese gov- 
ernment figures for Beijing’s air pollution index 
(API) but compared these with high-quality aero- 
sol optimal depth (AOD) data collected by NASA 
satellites. In addition, independent environmental 
monitoring by citizens, investigative journalists 
(e.g., the US-based Center for Public Integrity), 
environmental activists, and  well-resourced 
NGOs is now commonplace. Corporate Watch, 
Banktrack, and Carbon Underground 200 are but 
three of literally dozens of organizations that now 
forensically monitor and report upon the activities 
of corporate entities and nation-states. The last of 
these provides detailed and constantly updated 
information on the top 200 public companies 
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that are investing in fossil fuel enterprises (www. 
fossilfreeindexes.com). 

Two other non-state actor initiatives that are 
worthy of note are the online Environmental Jus- 
tice Atlas (www.ejatlas.org) and Pure Earth 
(www.pureeart.org). The latter’s mission is to 
“identify and clean up the poorest communities 
throughout the developing world where high con- 
centrations of toxins have devastating health 
effects.” Needless to add, the information gath- 
ered by such organizations and projects can now 
be transmitted around the world through social 
media platforms almost instantaneously. “Naming 
and shaming” is becoming an increasingly com- 
mon feature of NGO environmental activism. In 
2015, the oil multinational, Chevron, was a recip- 
ient of the Lifetime Award by a consortium of non- 
state agencies known as the “Public Eye on 
Davos” for its role in dumping toxic waste into 
the Amazon in Ecuador. Four years earlier — in a 
class action that had dragged on for almost a 
decade — Amazonian indigenous residents had 
been awarded USD 8.6 billion in the Ecuadorian 
courts in compensation for the environmental and 
health impacts of the company’s operations. 
Invoking ISDS rights, Chevron has countersued. 


BHP Billiton, Adani, and the Polluter- 
Pays Principle 


BHP Billiton has a similar history of textbook, 
environmental desecration in developing coun- 
tries. Each year, between 1984 and 2013, for 
example, almost 100 million tonnes of untreated 
tailings from the company’s Ok Tedi mine in 
western Papua New Guinea were discharged into 
the Fly River. The highly toxic contaminants 
killed valuable fish stocks, native forest, and 
food plantations over a 2000 km? area. The com- 
pany was subsequently the target of an unprece- 
dented global campaign on the part of 
environmental NGOs which — as in the Chevron/ 
Ecuadorian case — eventually resulted in an out- 
of-court settlement to communities along the Fly 
River of almost USD 30 million. More recently — 
since November 2015 — the same company has 
again been embroiled in ongoing, legal action 
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concerning its role in Brazil’s most serious pollu- 
tion event associated with mining activity. Two 
tailings dams collapsed at its joint venture, 
Samarco iron-ore mine, in southeastern Brazil on 
5 November. The ensuing, massive mudslide 
killed 19 people and caused extensive damage in 
a downstream town, as well as seriously contam- 
inating the Doce River and offshore waters in the 
Atlantic. At the time of writing, a class action 
against BHP Billiton and its partner Vale has 
been filed in the courts in New York on behalf of 
clients holding USD 2.2 billion in investments in 
banks that funded the doomed venture. Criminal 
charges are also pending in Brazil against targeted 
corporate executives (Danchkert 2017). 

At the time of writing, another mining giant — 
India’s Adani corporation — is in negotiations with 
the Queensland and Australian governments over 
plans to open what would be by far Australia’s 
largest coal-mining operation when fully opera- 
tional. This is the proposed, AUD 22 billion, 
Carmichael mine in the Galilee Basin. The current 
plan is to access the estimated 2.3 billion tonnes of 
coal and transport it 400 km by rail to a new port 
on the Queensland coast whence it would be 
shipped to India. On the table is a $1 billion 
concessional loan from the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment for the railway connection. Critics have 
slammed the mine proposal, arguing that granting 
the project the green light would make a mockery 
of Australia’s commitment to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions under the Paris Agreement 
(McKenzie et al. 2017). Concerns have also 
been raised about the impact of shipping and 
dredging on the adjacent Great Barrier Reef, 
already showing signs of serious deterioration as 
a result of climate change. However, a legal chal- 
lenge to the granting of the mining lease on the 
part of environmental groups was overturned by 
the Queensland Supreme Court in 2016. 

More recently, Environmental Justice 
Australia (2017) has released a detailed report of 
Adani’s poor environmental law compliance 
record and illegal dealings overseas. These 
included a serious pollution offense 20 nautical 
miles off the coast of Mumbai in 2011 when an 
Adani-chartered coal vessel sank. The resulting 
pollution from 60,000MT of coal, as well as the 
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ship’s oil fuel, had a devastating impact on coastal 
ecosystems and commercial activities. Adani 
Enterprises took no responsibility for a cleanup 
and in August 2016 was fined AUD 975,000 by 
India’s National Green Tribunal. 

The BHP Billiton and Adani examples — 
widely separated in time and space yet sharing 
so many common characteristics — highlight the 
legal (and moral) complexity surrounding the def- 
inition of corporate and environmental “responsi- 
bility.” The oft quoted “polluter-pays principle” 
for OECD countries makes it clear that the “min- 
ing entity” is always the one ultimately account- 
able for environmental damage and reparation 
(OECD 2001). Yet there are widely differing 
interpretations of “entity.” Apart from the com- 
pany director, does it also include shareholders 
and investment banks, for example? Adani’s 
structure in Australia, for example, comprises 
25 separate legal entities. And how, precisely, 
does one define “accountability” and assess “cor- 
porate responsibility?” (Johnson 2017). The latter 
may well entail the rights of future generations, 
plants and animals, and/or traditional spiritual 
connections to land and water. As well, compli- 
cating matters, in the Ok Tedi case, over time, 
there were numerous legal changes to details of 
the ownership structure and related responsibili- 
ties in the mining operation (Marychurch and 
Stoiannoff 2006). The PNG government assumed 
complete control of the mine in 2013. Its Parlia- 
ment also repealed the legislation granting the 
right to sue BHP Billiton for the damage it had 
caused. That damage could last for hundreds of 
years, and mining still continues. 

In stark contrast, New Zealand may well be 
setting a new international standard for such issues 
in the future. The Te Urewera Act (2014) and the 
soon to be legislated Te Awa Tupua Bill completely 
overturn the presumption of human sovereignty 
over the natural world and grant the powerful status 
of “legal personality” to rivers and their catch- 
ments. The wide diffusion of this entirely new 
legal construct around the world has the potential 
to seriously impact the environmentally and cultur- 
ally damaging activities of global mining, agribusi- 
ness, and chemical companies in such places as 
South America and Canada. 
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The Global Commission on Pollution and 
Health 


The recently constituted, high-level, Global Com- 
mission on Pollution and Health (www. 
commissiononpollution.org) has as its aim the rais- 
ing of global public awareness of the critical linkage 
between pollution and health and the surging health 
costs associated with pollution of all kinds. Its find- 
ings are due to be published in The Lancet in 2017. It 
will be interesting to see if the Commission casts its 
net widely to include the abovementioned corporate 
activities, as well as the hugely under-researched, 
lasting environmental effects of over 500 atmo- 
spheric nuclear weapons’ tests and armed conflicts 
around the world (Simon and Bouville 2015). 

The latter is a key focus of the international Toxic 
Remnants of War Project (www.trwn.org). We have, 
for example, recently passed the 25th anniversary of 
the end of the first Gulf War. The deliberate ignition 
of over 700 Kuwaiti oil wells by Iraqi troops at that 
time created by far the most extensive oil spill ever 
recorded (1.5 billion barrels). The subsequent fires 
burnt for over 9 months and covered a 1000 km? 
area. Following the conflict, a United Nations Com- 
pensation Commission (UNCC) was hastily 
established to evaluate 170 so-called F4 claims 
from 12 states. These related to “environmental 
damage and depletion of natural resources.” As a 
result of scientific uncertainty and evidentiary prob- 
lems in apportioning cost and blame, a mere 6% of 
claims received compensation. The “Legacies of 
War” project, too, continues to highlight the ongo- 
ing problem of unexploded ordnance (UXO) in 
Laos, following the Vietnam War. That country 
has the distinction of being the most heavily 
bombed country in the world. The legacy is an 
estimated 75 million still unexploded bombs in 
10 out of 18 of the provinces, resulting in one- 
third of the land area being classified as “severely 
contaminated” (www.legaciesofwat.org). 


“Natural” and “Unnatural” 
Contaminants 


As would be clear by now, the umbrella term 
“pollution” is open to extremely wide 
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interpretation. At one level it covers contaminants 
from both point and nonpoint sources and also 
encompasses a wide range of both naturally 
occurring and synthetic substances now routinely 
occurring (and persisting) in the soil, water, 
oceans, and the atmosphere, as well as energy in 
the form of heat and light. A complication is that 
many so-called contaminants do not pose a prob- 
lem in small quantities; the damaging effects 
(as with asbestos) may take decades to make 
their mark, and that opinion is sharply divided 
on whether or not certain things should be classi- 
fied as pollutants at all. 

In industry circles, genetically engineered 
(GE or GM) crops and seeds, for example, are 
frequently heralded as “miracle” products promis- 
ing to solve the problem of developing world mal- 
nutrition. For organic farmers the very same 
products are classed as pollutants with the capacity 
to cross-pollinate and seriously damage the legiti- 
macy of their brand. GM maize (MON810) was 
first introduced into Spain in 1998 and has subse- 
quently expanded rapidly in the northeast of the 
country, in particular. Because of the actual and 
potential contamination threat, the area sown to 
organic maize in Aragon fell dramatically by 75% 
between 2003 and 2007 (Herrero et al. 2017). 

Some jurisdictions — most notably in many parts 
of Europe — have invoked the precautionary prin- 
ciple; a conscious decision has been made that we 
still do not have enough scientific evidence about 
the safety or possible harmful effects of GE crops 
and that, accordingly, they should either 
be disallowed altogether or subject to very strict 
controls and transparency about their field 
locations (Robin 2012). However, by a slender, 
five to four margin, in the high-profile Supreme 
Court of Canada case of Monsanto Canada 
Inc. v Schmeiser (2004), the court ruled that 
Monsanto had not accidentally “contaminated” 
Mr. Schmeiser’s canola crop in Saskatchewan 
with its patented canola seed. This was a substantial 
victory for the principle of seed patenting by the 
chemical giant that, as we have seen, is currently in 
discussions with Bayer about a possible merger. 

The case highlighted the absurdity of the 
“coexistence” model, the assumption that seeds 
could not routinely be transmitted over large 
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distances by wind, and also challenged the funda- 
mentals of the “patent rights versus property 
rights” debate. The International Treaty on Plant 
Genetic Resources for Food and Agriculture came 
into force in 2004 and currently has 
139 contracting parties. The aim of the treaty 1s 
to guarantee farmer’s rights and to recognize non- 
patented seeds as the common property of man- 
kind. The treaty has the potential to be one of the 
finest examples of collaborative global gover- 
nance, but its weakness is that different countries 
have widely varying interpretations of the concept 
of “farmer’s rights.” 

There is also a strong argument for including 
exotic plants, animals, and certain diseases (e.g., 
Ebola, foot and mouth disease) as “pollutants.” 
Often — as with the introduction of rabbits and 
cane toads into Australia — this was carried out 
deliberately with the very best of intentions but 
without any real understanding of the untold eco- 
logical damage that would eventually unfold. But 
more commonly the plant and animal “invaders” 
make their way around the world in ship or air 
cargo and ballast water or are transported on the 
wind and by birds and ocean currents. If not 
quickly contained, the economic costs can be 
enormous. As a result, protectionism in the form 
of biosecurity is now an important concern for 
national governments everywhere though unfor- 
tunately states vary greatly in terms of their 
resources, openness to external scrutiny of threats, 
and commitment to action. To take one example 
of the damage that can be done, the cost estimate 
for dealing with exotic weeds that had already 
taken a strong hold in Australia in the 1990s was 
AUD 3.3 billion a year. This included lost pro- 
duction and eradication programs (Low 1999). 

The serious BSE outbreak in the UK in 1986 
and the SARS (severe acute respiratory syn- 
drome) epidemic of 2002/2003 provide two 
other tragic cases of cross-contamination with 
widespread health and transboundary impacts. 
Bovine spongiform encephalopathy (“mad cow 
disease”) first appeared in cattle eating contami- 
nated feed. It also spread to humans and eventu- 
ally caused 229 deaths in the UK and elsewhere. 
The subsequent eradication campaign involved 
the slaughter of 4.4 million cattle in the UK and 
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a crippling 10-year ban on the import of British 
beef into the EU. 

Like Ebola, and the earliest phase of HIV, SARS 
too is a zoonotic disease. In this case, it started in 
Guandong, southern China, in November 2002, 
when the SARS coronavirus was transmitted to 
humans via wild animals sold in local markets. 
Early failures of diagnosis, treatment, and notifica- 
tion to the World Health Organization on the part of 
the Chinese authorities meant that the disease 
quickly spread to Hong Kong, Taiwan, and else- 
where in China and then appeared in Toronto, 
Canada, in February of the following year. Largely 
through rapid transmission by air transport, an 
estimated 774 people in over 30 countries eventu- 
ally succumbed to the disease before it was finally 
contained by a well-coordinated, though belated, 
global effort (Keil 2014). 


Persistent Organic Pollutants (POPS) 


Clearly unanticipated at the time of their early 
deployment, many relatively recently developed 
toxic substances such as asbestos, the constituents 
of plastics, pesticides like dieldrin, the insecticide 
chlordane, and flame-retardant PCBs (poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls) stubbornly persist in the 
soil, oceans, atmosphere, and food chain for gen- 
erations. The long-term impacts of the use of such 
products are truly global in scope. The herbicide 
2,4-D/2,4,5-T (“Agent Orange”), used with such 
devastating effect by the US military in its “defo- 
liation” campaign over some four million acres in 
Vietnam between 1965 and 1971, continues to 
this day to produce adverse health impacts (e.g., 
cancers, diabetes, and birth defects) among count- 
less American veterans and Vietnamese civilians, 
as well as in populations of agricultural workers 
and rural communities, across both the so-called 
developed and developing worlds. 

One of the components of “Agent Orange” was 
the highly toxic TCDD (or 2,3,7,8-tetra- 
chlorodibenzo para dioxin) chemical. This is one 
of the dioxins that make up the “dirty dozen” group 
of so-called POPs or persistent organic pollutants. 
The insecticides aldrin, dieldrin, and DDT are also 
on the list. The latter was widely used by the US 
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military during the Second World War as a defense 
against mosquito-transmitted malaria and dengue 
fever, but its serious health impacts were drawn to 
the public’s attention by the publication of Rachel 
Carson’s best-selling book, Silent Spring, in 1962. 
Subsequently it was banned for most purposes in 
the United States in 1973. It continued to be used in 
the UK for another decade and 1s still widely used 
in India. This is despite the UN’s Stockholm Con- 
vention on Persistent Organic Pollutants coming 
into force in 2004 in an attempt to stop the use 
and spread of POPs. 

Dioxins are particularly dangerous 
by-products of many industries, including the pro- 
duction of pesticides and herbicides (widely used 
in industrial-scale agriculture), metal smelting, 
and paper bleaching. High-temperature incinera- 
tion is the only effective method of dealing with 
these products that are often found in waste oil. 
But this an expensive exercise, well out of the 
reach of many poorer countries. Long-term stor- 
age in deteriorating containers, followed by leak- 
age into the soil and waterways, is an all too 
common occurrence. PCBs were produced in 
large quantities (around 1.3 million tonnes) from 
the 1930s till the 1970s. By that time there was 
indisputable evidence of their harmful effects 
right through the food chain. Of this total approx- 
imately 35% is believed to be in or near the open 
oceans. A recent study found high concentrations 
of PCBs at depths of between 7000 and 10,000 m 
in Kermadec and Mariana trenches. It is thought 
that this may be related to the relative proximity to 
the North Pacific Subtropical Gyre, more com- 
monly known as the “Great Pacific Garbage 
Patch” (Jamieson et al. 2017). 

As global reserves of conventional oil rapidly 
approach exhaustion, the major multinational 
energy corporations such as ExxonMobil, Shell, 
and Statoil are diversifying into the exploitation of 
so-called unconventional oil deposits like shale 
oil and tar sands. Sometimes referred to as 
“extreme energy,” for decades these were deemed 
to be too expensive and technically difficult to 
develop (www.extremenergy.org). They require 
enormous amounts of energy to extract and pro- 
cess, thereby adding considerably to carbon diox- 
ide emissions and global warming. But in 
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addition, hydraulic fracturing fluids and wastewa- 
ter have been found to harbor scores of dangerous 
toxins (Elliott et al. 2017). These include benzene, 
arsenic, and mercury, the latter infamous for its 
link with Minamata disease, first identified in 
Japan in 1956. Minamata is contracted by eating 
contaminated seafood, and the victims are 
believed to number up to 200,000 so far. One 
positive outcome has been that — under the aegis 
of UNEP’s Global Mercury Partnership — the Jap- 
anese government has taken on a strong global 
leadership role in terms of “mercury manage- 
ment” so that other countries can learn from the 
mistakes made over 60 years ago. A UN 
“Minamata Convention” is currently in the early 
stages of formulation (Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, Japan 2013). 

Evernden (1995: 525) reminds us that, broadly 
defined, pollution is by no means a modern phe- 
nomenon. Throughout history it has been seen by 
all societies to represent “the defilement of the 
purity or sanctity of something — but not neces- 
sarily only to the physical world.” As such, pol- 
luting agents (e.g., countries, corporations) 
invariably are targeted as being “at fault” or — as 
in the contemporary field of “green criminology” — 
perpetrators of criminal acts (Lynch et al. 2016). 
Increasingly, for example, those judged to be 
responsible for marine oil spills (Exxon Valdez 
(1989); British Petroleum/Deepwater Horizon 
(2010)), the illegal trade in hazardous wastes 
from affluent to developing countries, or food 
contamination are the subject of legal prosecution. 
The latter was a major concern internationally in 
2008 when milk, eggs, and infant formula prod- 
ucts originating in China were found to have been 
deliberately adulterated with the chemical mela- 
mine by 22 companies. Some 12 countries even- 
tually banned the import of dairy products from 
China, and subsequent trials in that country 
resulted in a number of lengthy prison terms and 
two executions of company officials. 


Waste 


Pollution is often equated with “waste.” This takes 
many different forms but is usually subdivided into 
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“hazardous” and “nonhazardous” categories. It 
includes radioactive by-products (a form of intrac- 
table hazardous waste), decommissioned ships and 
military bases, food waste (to the tune of US$ 
1 trillion a year), plastics and packaging, mining 
tailings dams, used car tires, and the multiple sub- 
products of electronic goods. Comprising such 
items as used televisions, computers, and mobile 
phones, the latter (e-waste) was estimated to total 
41.8 million metric tonnes in 2014. Involving a 
long and complex global chain of collection, trans- 
port, disassemblage, recycling, and resale, this is an 
industry estimated to be worth as much as USD 
18.8 billion in 2014 (including a sizeable informal 
and illegal sector) and growing rapidly year by year 
(United Nations Environment Programme 2015). 
The United States, for example, discards up to 
20 million personal computers annually, and, 
within a decade, predictions are for a sevenfold 
increase in mobile phone e-waste in China and 
more than double that figure for India (Olowu 
2012). When broken down individual mobile 
phones yield small amounts of gold. Yet used elec- 
tronic products also release large quantities of toxic 
by-products such as cadmium, arsenic, and mer- 
cury that can cause serious contamination prob- 
lems at the point of end-of-life processing. 

The legal and illegal trade in waste products of 
all kinds are now one of the fastest-growing items 
in global sea transport. The widespread uptake of 
containerization has made this possible. To a large 
extent, the trade is controlled by transnational 
crime syndicates, and under the terms of the 
1992 Basel Convention on the Control of Trans- 
boundary Movements of Hazardous Wastes, “ille- 
gal activity” is defined as a crime. As waste 
recycling, disposal, and related regulatory costs 
continue to rise in Western Europe and North 
America, West African countries, like Ghana, 
Cote dIvoire, and Nigeria, as well as Vietnam, 
China, and Bangladesh in Asia, have become 
increasingly favored destinations for wastes of 
all kinds. Product separation and recovery are 
usually carried out at the small-scale, informal 
level with minimal health and environmental con- 
trols. As well, there is ample evidence of illegal 
dumping at sea as well as on land (United Nations 
Environment Programme 2015). 
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In the mid-1990s, Canada sought to stop the 
export of PCBs on environmental grounds. 
Invoking ISDS and the NAFTA framework, the 
US company SD Myers Inc. (SDMI) challenged 
this ruling in 1998, seeking USD 70 million in 
compensation. SDMI is a waste management 
processing company that had planned to access 
Canadian-based PCBs for its American opera- 
tions. In 2000, the United Nations Commission 
on International Trade Law (UNCITRAL) 
found in favor of SDMI and ordered the Cana- 
dian government to pay CAD 6 million to the 
company. 

Most of this discussion focuses on human 
actions that have — and continue to exert — an 
adverse impact on the atmospheric and marine 
commons. But it needs to be stressed that “pol- 
lution” can also be caused by “natural” phenom- 
ena. Major explosive volcanic eruptions and 
accompanying tsunami events are a clear case 
in point. The scientific consensus is that, over 
the long geological timescale, there have been 
five previous mass extinction events and that we 
are currently living through the sixth. While the 
present phase appears to be largely attributable 
to multiple, accelerating human impacts on a 
global scale, volcanic eruptions, wildfires, and 
associated environmental changes over rela- 
tively short geological time horizons are now 
widely accepted as having played a major role 
in the past (Hance 2015). In other words, as 
earthlings, our hold on this planet is, at best, 
tenuous (Eckersley 2014). 


“Natural” Pollution: Volcanic Eruptions 


When the island of Krakatoa off the coast of Java 
was so spectacularly annihilated by catastrophic 
natural forces in August 1883, the resulting toxic 
volcanic ash cloud reached deep into the strato- 
sphere, by some estimates as high as 160,000 ft. 
The explosion was heard thousands of kilometers 
away. Fine particulate matter and sulfur dioxide 
circled the earth for months, resulting in spectac- 
ular sunsets in Europe and North and South Amer- 
ica and a worldwide drop in temperature. The ash 
was eventually widely distributed as acid rain. 
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A forerunner to the far more destructive 2004 
Indian Ocean tsunami, the accompanying tidal 
waves at that time led to the deaths of some 
36,000 people and contaminated vital freshwater 
supplies in low-lying coastal areas, often on the 
other side of the Indian Ocean, far from the initial 
eruption site. This particular volcanic episode, 
which was by no means the largest that the 
world has experienced, of course occurred in 
pre-aviation times. Winchester (2003: 271) 
notes, “Few in Victorian times had begun to 
think truly globally...Krakatoa, however, began 
to change all that.” 

More recently, the world has experienced two 
major volcanic episodes, the first at Mount 
Pinatubo in the Philippines in 1991 and the 
second in Iceland in 2010. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, only Novarupta in Alaska exceeded the 
force and level of particulate emissions of 
Pinatubo, which rivaled those of Krakatoa. 
A high-level, sulfuric acid haze was generated 
over a wide area of Southeast Asia and lasted for 
more than a year. Agricultural production was 
severely affected, and the major US military 
bases at Clark and Subic Bay were subsequently 
abandoned. 

Further — in April 2010 — the widely dispersed 
ash cloud from the Eyjafjallajokull volcanic erup- 
tion in Iceland seriously disrupted airline flights 
for more than a week across Europe and beyond. 
Over 100,000 flights, involving around ten mil- 
lion passengers, were subsequently canceled for 
safety reasons (Bye 2011). Although large, the 
Eyjafjallajokull event pales into insignificance 
by comparison with the Laki eruption in the 
same part of Iceland 227 years earlier. Laki 
erupted continuously for 8 months and has been 
estimated to have been around 100 times larger 
than the 2010 event (Thordarson and Self (2003). 
At its peak the volcano was forcing 17 Mt of 
sulfur dioxide into the atmosphere every 3 days. 
In the summer of 1783, some 20,000 people in 
Britain alone died as a result of sulfur dioxide 
poisoning directly linked to the eruption. One 
can only speculate about the health and climatic 
impacts as well as the scale of disruption to air 
traffic and economic activity were such an erup- 
tion to occur today. 


Globalization and Pollution 


The Aviation Industry 


Air transport can, in many ways, be seen as syn- 
onymous with globalization. As it has evolved, it 
has greatly assisted in the ever-accelerated move- 
ment of people, goods, ideas, innovations, and 
humanitarian aid around the world. These are the 
indisputable, positive aspects. But as we saw in 
the example of SARS, aviation also facilitates the 
rapid transmission of diseases and — of central 
significance to the present discussion — adds to 
the total atmospheric load of greenhouse gas pol- 
lution on a truly massive scale. As such, the avi- 
ation sector can also be viewed as being 
emblematic of the growth/pollution dilemma and 
has, for many years, been the target of increas- 
ingly strident criticism by environmental cam- 
paigners. Put simply, while traveling, aircraft 
emit extremely large quantities of greenhouse 
gases, including sulfur dioxide, nitrogen oxide, 
and hydrocarbons. For example, a return flight 
from Melbourne, Australia, to London generates 
approximately 17 t of CO2 per passenger, and it 
has been estimated that for the period up to 2050, 
global carbon emissions from air transport could 
total around 43 Gt (Paradee 2015). This would 
make the aviation sector the fastest growing con- 
tributor to global warming and would come about 
largely as a consequence of the exponential 
expansion of airports, aircraft, flights, and passen- 
ger numbers. The latter have been projected by 
IATA to increase from 3.8 billion passengers in 
2016 to 7.2 billion in 2035. 

Much of the new growth will come from Asia. 
But this is only a very small part of the picture. 
One also needs to build into the equation the 
pollution load created by building and 
maintaining the aircraft and airports, extracting 
and transporting the fuel and passengers to and 
from airports, and so on. When combined, this 
could lead to the sector eventually contributing 
as much as 15% of greenhouse gases from all 
sources. Specifying national contributions to 
such a globalized industry is immensely challeng- 
ing and so far has defied all attempts at building a 
robust global governance framework. Neverthe- 
less, Austria represents an interesting develop- 
ment in this regard. In February 2017, that 
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country’s Federal Administrative Court ruled 
against a proposal to build a third runway at 
Vienna Airport on the grounds that this would 
contravene Austria’s international commitment 
to reduce the quantum of its greenhouse gas 
emissions (The Local/AFP 2017). A similar 
fight by environmental and resident’s action 
groups against plans to increase the capacity 
of London’s Heathrow Airport was lost the 
previous year. 


Concluding Remarks 


The examples of airport expansion plans at 
Vienna and London highlight a fundamental 
conundrum at the heart of this chapter. While 
Austria, at least for the time being, has taken a 
bold symbolic stand in favor of reducing green- 
house gas emissions and setting an international 
example, the UK — as noted — has given the 
go-ahead for Heathrow to greatly increase its 
capacity and thus contribute to the already rap- 
idly rising quantum of emissions from the avia- 
tion sector around the world. In China, Beijing’s 
latest international airport has seven runways, 
and the country plans to build 66 new airports 
over the next 5 years. In short, Austria’s laud- 
able actions will have minimal impact on 
climate change. Given that there is no such 
entity as a “'World State,” the core issue here, 
of course, in common with so many of the 
topics covered, is the absence of enforcement 
mechanisms. 

The sanction of “naming and shaming” was 
discussed briefly, above. Barrett (2016: 14519) 
has recently focused on the potential power of 
this in the Paris Agreement on climate change, 
arguing that the real innovation in this treaty “is 
to embed voluntary contribution making within a 
framework of ‘pledge and review.’” In other 
words, nation-states set transparent targets to 
commit to reducing carbon emissions which are 
then available for all to assess. However, the 
pledges made relate to the years 2025 and 2030, 
and there is considerable uncertainty surrounding 
the effectiveness of naming and shaming to bring 
about substantive behavioral change. 
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There are currently approximately 200 nation- 
states and a similar number of largely voluntary 
environmental treaties and conventions with lim- 
ited sanctions attached. There are also “failed’’/ 
“fragile” states (approximately 65), as well as 
many experiencing ongoing armed conflicts. 
Illegal trade of all kinds is a common feature of 
these situations and includes toxic waste, banned 
pesticides, and radioactive material. We also 
need to add into this mix a weakening of envi- 
ronmental laws and regulations by new adminis- 
trations in such countries as Canada and the 
United States. Finally, as we have seen, the 
world has a relatively small number of 
immensely wealthy and powerful transnational 
corporations whose activities are not constrained 
to any degree by national borders (Hertz 2001). 
In short, the prospects for effective global gov- 
ernance to resolve past and emerging pollution- 
related matters are not encouraging. Close scru- 
tiny of all the key environmental indicators gives 
little cause for optimism. 
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Globalization and Predatory 
Corporations 
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Mainstream criminologists and many social sci- 
entists have little trouble talking about certain 
criminals as “super-predators” when referring to 
what comes to people’s mind thinking about 
“crime,” that is, working-class crime. Conven- 
tional criminologists have long complained how 
America has become home to “thickening ranks 
of juvenile ‘super-predators’ — radically impul- 
sive, brutally remorseless youngsters, including 
ever more pre-teenage boys, who murder, assault, 
rape, rob, burglarize....”’ (Bennett et al. 1996: 27). 

However any comparative assessment of harm 
reveals that the modern super-predators who 
cause the greatest harm are major well-known 
corporations, many working globally who deal 
out theft, physical violence, destruction, and 
death on a scale that makes blue-collar crime in 
comparison shrink to near invisibility. In 2000, 
e.g., the FBI’s Uniform Crime Report identified 
some 407,842 robberies in the USA netting 
$US477 million or an average of $US1,170 per 
robbery. In 2000, one broker employed by Drexel 
Werner Lambert agreed to repay $600m as part of 
a successful plea bargain in respect of 90 criminal 
charges for his insider trading, the creation of 
dummy companies, and secret offshore operations 
that netted him hundreds of millions of dollars. In 
the same year, major banks and investment houses 
(including Morgan Stanley, Goldman Sachs, 
Citigroup, Bear Sterns, Sun Life, UBS, and 
Bank of America) were fined or ordered to repay 
to clients over $US4.5 billion by the US Securities 
and Exchange Commission for a rich variety of 
fraudulent and predatory behavior (Forbes 2004). 
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Corporations and Predatory Behavior 


One difficulty when confronted by predatory cor- 
porate behavior is that understanding it requires 
acknowledging an array of conduct. It includes 
economic crimes like fraud, corrupt investment 
practices, selling dangerous products, bribery, 
and embezzlement, all of which have major eco- 
nomic consequences. Apart from such economic 
crimes, it includes tax evasion and corruption 
which deprive the community of public funding 
for education, health, and other essential services. 
Added to this are exploitative labor practices, 
forced labor, human trafficking and aiding and 
abetting sexual and other forms of violence, and 
the spread of drug abuse (Zerk 2012). It includes 
the systematic use of violence and terror by secu- 
rity companies generating major human rights 
abuses. It includes serious and sustained environ- 
mental or “Green crime” including toxic waste 
dumping (linked to negative impacts on health 
or water) and pollution of air, land, or water all 
of which impair people’s rights to work, water, or 
health (Brisman et al. 2014; White 2014). Plus 
there 1s an array of economic sanctions violations 
which enable corporate actors to profit from human 
rights abuses, extortion (by abusive armed groups 
who control mine sites), and handling of stolen 
goods (Amnesty International and the International 
Corporate Accountability Roundtable 2014). 

Another aspect of predatory corporate behavior 
which further frustrates research and prosecution is 
its legal invisibility, a feature linked to the impunity 
with which much predatory behavior by corporates 
is carried out. In effect, defining predatory corpo- 
rate behavior requires acknowledging that when 
corporate entities or individuals, acting on behalf 
of a corporate, commit or are complicit in the 
commission of predatory and criminal conduct, 
they do so with impunity and little, if any, account- 
ability. The failure or refusal of states to investigate 
let alone prosecute predatory activity makes 
assessing or researching its incidence even harder 
than is the case for ordinary crime where the prob- 
lem (the “dark figure of crime”) continues to haunt 
criminology (Coleman and Moynihan 1996). 

A related difficulty, developed later in this 
chapter, is how the category of corporate crime 
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threatens to dissolve conventional understandings 
of the clear boundaries between “criminal con- 
duct” and “normal” business behavior. Predatory 
corporate behavior erodes the belief that normal 
businesses including the business of governments 
is always law-abiding and would never include 
predatory or illegal conduct. As we see, recent 
moves to theorize parapolitics (e.g., Wilson 
2009, 2015) explicitly acknowledge some of the 
conceptual errors this conceptual distinction relies 
on and perpetuates. 

The tendency of markets to encourage preda- 
tory behavior was well captured in Akerlof’s 
(1970) article about “lemons markets” in which 
he identified the regular use of deception and 
fraud in the economics literature. The frauds 
were possible because information was asymmet- 
rical. The seller knew more about the true quality 
of the goods than the buyer, and the seller 
exploited that information advantage by mis- 
representing the goods. Akerlof showed that this 
could produce supranormal profits for fraudulent 
sellers making it impossible for reputable sellers 
to compete. Over time, the normal well- 
functioning market would come to be dominated 
by fraudulent sellers of poor quality, even danger- 
ous goods. 


Origins of Concept of Predatory 
Behavior 


In related fashion, predatory crime by corporates 
has long been largely invisible in mainstream 
disciplines like criminology, political science, or 
economics. The significance of this can be recog- 
nized by considering Garland’s (2009: 118) obser- 
vation that “criminology’s object [1.e., crime] is 
not a self-generated theoretical entity or a 
naturally-occurring phenomenon, but instead a 
state-defined social problem.” This raises ques- 
tions about the authorizing grounds which any of 
social scientific project investigating corporate 
crime relies on. This refers to the fact that most 
criminologists, economists, and political scien- 
tists define crime in terms paralleling whatever 
their governments define as criminal. Bourdieu 
highlighted the dangers of this practice: 
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... one of the major powers of the state is to produce 
and impose .. .categories of thought that we spon- 
taneously apply to all things of the social world — 
including the state itself. (1998: 35) 


This points to the risks in trying to think about 
matters like predatory because we face the danger 
of applying “categories of thought produced and 
guaranteed by the state” (Bourdieu 1998: 35). 

This is not to deny that many writers struggle 
against this problem. Veblen, e.g., highlighted 
how a predatory financial system organized 
monopolies and protected its major customers 
while adding to costs, making economies less 
competitive and denying workers and citizens 
the fruits of technological progress (1904). In the 
USA, Veblen’s work was part of a movement of 
liberal reform from 1900. 

Sutherland who coined the term “white-collar 
crime” went further, emphasizing the criminal 
conduct of “normal” business practices. He ana- 
lyzed 70 of America’s largest nonfinancial corpo- 
rations including 15 public utilities (1.e., electric 
generation corporations) (1940). Sutherland iden- 
tified systematic evidence of price-fixing; manip- 
ulation of patents, trademarks, and copyrights; 
misrepresentation in advertising; and unfair labor 
practices by these corporations. Sutherland 
described 44 cases in which state and federal 
laws were violated by public utilities and pointed 
out that despite widespread violations of laws, few 
if any of the utility corporations had been success- 
fully prosecuted. 

It would take many more decades before some 
social scientists agreed that “white-collar crime” 
was predatory crime and a greater problem than 
street-level crime. Even so predatory corporate 
behavior has been the work academics like Korten 
(1998, 2001), Falk (1999), and Galbraith (2006). 
Others asked how to strengthen legal and regulatory 
frameworks: Hadden et al. (2014) argue that if 
decades of neoliberal reform of company law and 
practice enabled the resurgence of predatory corpo- 
rations, then new kinds of legislation and regulation 
are needed to prevent abuses in the corporate sector. 

However even by the time like Wheeler and 
Rothman’s (1982) studies of the corporation as a 
“weapon” and “shield?” and Blumberg’s (1989) 
account of corporate predatory behavior in 
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white-collar crime appeared, globalization pro- 
cesses were increasing the scale and scope of cor- 
porate predation providing new challenges to the 
social sciences to understand the growing array of 
corporate malfeasance taking place globally. 


Globalizing Corporate Predatory 
Conduct 


The processes of globalization have increased the 
scale and scope of predatory corporations. If pred- 
atory company behavior was problematic when it 
was largely confined to one nation-state, its global 
spread expanded the problem. There are many 
ways in which globalization processes facilitated 
this. There are four key factors. 

First the “‘financialization” in developed econo- 
mies, like the USA, Europe, and more recently 
China, created new markets in which financial 
predation became the norm by the 2000s. Financia- 
lization refers to the way banks and investment 
corporations deliberately promoted the use of 
debt especially by low-income households and 
the increasing buying and selling of non-asset- 
based financial products which constitute the deriv- 
atives market (Mason 2015). Itis a market based on 
future contracts and various speculative insurance 
products (like Credit Default Swaps) set against 
low-income families’ mortgages, interest rates, for- 
eign currencies, treasury bonds, and the like. In the 
USA, the derivative market was “worth” $1,200 
trillion in 2006 or nearly ten times the total values 
of US GDP in 2006 ($US12,456 trillion) (Bank of 
International Settlement 2007). 

“Financialization” came to denominate the 
development of financial capitalism especially 
since the 1970s. As Epstein notes: 

. . financialization refers to the increasing impor- 

tance of financial markets, financial motives, finan- 

cial institutions, and financial elites in the operation 


of the economy and its governing institutions, both 
at the national and international levels. (2002: 1) 


This is evident in the dominance of financial 
transactions and financial products which account 
for an increasing share of national income relative 
to other sectors and/or to the flow of global 
finance. Krippner (2005) argues that there has 
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been a shift from the production of real things to 
a “pattern of accumulation in which profit-making 
occurs increasingly through financial channels 
rather than through trade and commodity produc- 
tion”. Evidence supporting this description is 
clear. Trading in US equity (stock) markets grew 
from $136.0 billion (or 13.1% of US GDP) in 
1970 to $1.671 trillion (or 28.8% of US GDP) in 
1990. A decade later, trading in US equity markets 
was $14.222 trillion (or 144.9% of US GDP). 

Secondly, financialization mirrored the general 
movement of corporations becoming transna- 
tional corporations (TNCs). The evolution of 
transnational corporations saw large companies 
recognize the strategic value of moving into the 
spaces between nation-states thereby reducing 
state regulation of labor practices, tax liabilities, 
health and safety requirements, or product stan- 
dards (O’Brien and Williams 2010). 

In this respect, the globalization of predatory 
corporate behavior involved constant efforts to 
escape bids by states to regulate predatory behavior 
within nation-states. In particular globalization of 
finance has been accompanied by the centralization 
of control in the hands ofa very few companies. As 
Vitali et al. (2011) revealed in research analyzing a 
database of 37 million companies and investors 
worldwide, all 43,060 transnational corporations 
shared ownerships that linked them. Their work 
revealed a core of 1,318 transnational companies 
with interlocking ownerships. Each of the 1,318 
had ties to two or more other companies and on 
average was connected to 20. Although they 
represented 20% of global operating revenues, the 
1,318 collectively owned through shares the major- 
ity of the world’s large blue chip and manufactur- 
ing firms — the so-called “real’ economy — 
representing a further 60% of global revenues. 

Central to this network of global control was a 
“super-entity” consisting of 147 companies; “all 
of their ownership was held by other members of 
the super-entity that controlled 40% of the total 
wealth in the network. In effect, less than 1% of 
the companies were able to control 40% of the 
entire network” (Coghlan and MacKenzie 2011). 
Most of these entities were financial institutions 
including Barclays Bank, JPMorgan Chase & Co, 
and The Goldman Sachs Group. 
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As will become clear, this network is the center 
of the global predatory financial network that 
caused the 2008 Great Recession. 

Thirdly the growth of global digital networks 
helped promote globalization and predatory 
behavior. The predatory buying and selling of 
derivatives central to financialization after 1998 
and which triggered the 2008 Great Recession 
was enhanced by the use of algorithms and Net- 
based trading (Pasquale 2015: 101—139). Some 
like Mason argue that the shift to nontraditional 
Net-based business models like Wikipedia or 
Uber points to new possibilities of a postcapitalist 
order (2015). Others like Chamayou (2014) point 
to the possibility of extended forms of predatory 
behavior enabled by the networked surveillance 
of all citizens. 

Finally the spread of a globalized preoccupa- 
tion with security triggered by 9/11 and the 
American-led “war in terror” helped augment 
predatory behavior involving theft, militarized 
violence by transnational security companies 
(Watts 2016: 226—228). In each case, the role of 
states is evident. Globalization itself is inconceiv- 
able without the state: globalized predatory cor- 
porate behavior likewise have depended on long- 
standing “parapolitical” or “deep political” shad- 
owy networks of overlapping connections 
between companies, state agencies, and organized 
crime (Scott 2008; Wilson 2015). As companies 
saw the benefits in moving offshore from their 
headquarters in a given nation-state, predatory 
behavior became easier. As any adequate account 
of globalization reveals, without state interven- 
tions, globalization and globalized predatory cor- 
porate behavior of the kind we now have would 
not be possible. 

While it would be difficult to arrive at an accu- 
rate account of the human, economic, political, or 
environmental costs of globalized predatory busi- 
ness practices, a sense of its scale is evident in the 
following: 


e In the USA, the antitrust Sherman Act saw 
36 big global companies (including JP Mor- 
gan, British Air, Samsung, Bridgestone, 
Mitsubishi, Royal Bank of Scotland, and 
Hoffmann-La Roche) fined $US8,048 billion 
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between 1998 and 2017 for global conspiracy, 
price-fixing, or fraudulent currency deals. 

e Inthe UK, corporate fraud costs the UK econ- 
omy £73 billion a year (Home Office 2012: 8). 

e By 2015, American and global banks had paid 
more than $200 billion in fines for “question- 
able behavior.” In 2014, British banks like 
Barclays, HSBC, and Royal Bank of Scotland 
paid nearly $1 billion in fines related to foreign 
exchange improprieties. Goldman Sachs and 
BNP Paribas also got hit with combined fines 
approaching $250 million in related cases. 

e Major global pharmaceutical companies have 
been fined nearly $US14 billion for falsifying 
clinical trials or selling and distributing drugs 
that either had no medical value or led to death 
and injury. Over a 25-year period, 
GlaxoSmithKline paid $US7.9 billion, and 
Pfizer paid $US3.9 billion in fines. In 2004, 
alone Pfizer paid a $430 million settlement for 
its misleading claims about of the seizure drug 
Neurontin; Merck’s was fined $US950 million 
for marketing Vioxx. 


Such a list however only hints the scale of such 
practices which have become larger due to glob- 
alizing processes. The evolution of publicly listed 
companies into transnational entities increased the 
scale of predation due to their commitment to 
create black and gray legal holes between national 
legal frameworks. 

One end of the predation spectrum can be 
described and explained as a failure to regulate. 
Understood in this limited way involves anti- 
competitive behavior, labor exploitation, produc- 
tion of dangerous goods, tax evasion or avoid- 
ance, and environmental harm. In what follows 
we consider some of these. 


Corporate Fraud 

Fraud comes in various forms. Sometimes as with 
the American energy company Enron and a major 
TNC, it was sophisticated. In 2001, Enron admit- 
ted its reported financial condition was sustained 
by institutionalized, systematic, and creatively 
planned accounting fraud involving the global 
accountancy firm Arthur Andersen. Taking 
advantage of deregulation in the US energy sector 
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in the 1990s, Enron fraudulently conspired with 
the other large electrical energy trading compa- 
nies and devised a deceitful scheme to take elec- 
trical generating capacity off-line during times of 
high usage thereby creating artificial capacity 
overloads in electrical transmission. The fraud 
caused huge increases in electrical energy costs 
in California, bankrupted two major utilities, and 
caused several blackouts (FERC 2003). It also 
produced real profits for the conspirators 
until 2001. 

Montréal-born David Walsh founded a group 
of companies Bre-X Minerals in 1989 and 
declared personal bankruptcy in 1992, avoiding 
the payment of C$40,000 in debts. In 1993, he 
bought the Indonesian “Busang” gold mining site. 
Walsh’s Philippine mine manager believed at the 
time the site contained two million ounces of gold. 
These estimations kept rising over the years, from 
2 to 30 in 1995, to 60 in 1996, and to 70 million 
ounces in 1997, pushing Bre-X’s market value to 
$US6 billion dollars. Companies fought to 
become partners with Bre-X, including Barrick 
Gold (US$1.2 billion in revenues in 1997) and 
Freeport-McMoRan Copper and Gold (US$2.2 
billion in 2003). However, in 1997, Freeport 
found out, after performing technical analyses, 
that the core Busang samples had been salted 
with gold. This turned into the largest scandal in 
Canadian history and the largest mining fraud of 
all time. Billions of dollars were lost. Walsh stole 
US$25 million prior to the announcement, and 
his associate, John Felderhof, US$84 million. 
Among the victims were the Ontario Municipal 
Employees Retirement Board (loss of $US45m). 

Bernie Madoff used a Ponzi scheme model 
from the late 1960s to thieve from investors. The 
Madoff investment scandal was a major case of 
stock and securities fraud discovered in late 2008 
when his investment house crashed owing more 
than $USS50 billion. Madoff founded the firm Ber- 
nard L. Madoff Investment Securities LLC in 
1960, and by 2008, it was the sixth-largest invest- 
ment house on Wall Street. He remained its chair- 
man until his arrest in 2008 soon after he pleaded 
guilty to 11 federal crimes and admitted to oper- 
ating the largest private Ponzi scheme in history. It 
was a Ponzi fraud that worked like most 
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investment scams of this kind: an individual or 
organization pays returns to its investors from 
new capital paid to the operators by new investors, 
rather than from profit earned through legitimate 
sources. The scheme requires a continual stream 
of investment to fund higher returns; once invest- 
ment slows, the scheme collapses as the promoter 
has problems paying the promised returns (the 
higher the returns, the greater the risk of the 
scheme collapsing). On June 29, 2009, Madoff 
was sentenced to 150 years in prison with restitu- 
tion of $170 billion. 


Exploitation of Labor 

To maximize profits by reducing their labor costs, 
major transnational corporations exploit workers 
by cheating on wages and pension funds. In 2016, 
it was reported that Australian workers in popular 
retail and fast-food outlets, including major TNCs 
like Hungry Jack’s, McDonald’s, and KFC, were 
underpaid more than $300 million a year in 2016. 
The international chain of convenience stores 
7-Eleven that operates franchises and licenses 
around 56,600 stores in 18 countries was paying 
many of its mostly young precariously employed 
workers in Australia as little as $10 an hour before 
tax, with the company’s own figures suggesting 
up to two-thirds of its stores were underpaying 
their workers. In Australia in 2016, about a third 
of Australian workers were also being swindled 
by rogue employers including major TNCs who 
were holding back some or all of their pension 
fund entitlements. The Australian Tax Office 
raised $670 million by issuing nearly 3,000 
default assessments to employers as a result of 
reports from employees, totaling approximately 
$171 million. 


Tax Avoidance 

The case of the American technology company 
Apple is a well-known example of a TNC engag- 
ing in tax avoidance on a massive scale. Apple 
was estimated at a market cap of $US572 billion. 
In the UK, e.g., Apple earned £10.5 billion in 
revenue from sales in the UK but paid £11.4 
million in tax. In 2016, EU antitrust regulators 
ordered Apple to pay up to 13 billion euros 
($A19.15 billion) in back taxes to the Irish 
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government after ruling that a special scheme to 
route profits through Ireland was illegal. 

In Australia out of 1,539 of the largest corpo- 
rate entities 985 of which are foreign owned and 
554 Australian owned, 40% did not pay any tax in 
2013-2014. The 1,539 companies had a com- 
bined turnover of $1.6 trillion in turnover and 
$169.9 billion in profit and paid a combined 
$39.9 billion in tax. There were 579 local- and 
foreign-based companies that paid no tax in 
2013—2014 which had a combined turnover of 
$405.9 billion and a taxable income of $4 billion. 
The nil tax effect is either because they did not pay 
any tax, had offsets against profits that reduced 
their tax to zero, or made a loss, which the Tax 
Office reports as nil (ATO 2015). In 2015, what 
has come to be known as “the Panama Papers” 
revealed how shadow economies of government 
leaders, businesses, and many other rich and pow- 
erful hide money in offshore jurisdictions — tax 
havens — to evade tax, facilitate bribes and embez- 
zlement, and commit various other crime 
(Obermayer and Obermaier 2016). 


Making and Selling Dangerous, Harmful 
Products 

In 2015, Volkswagen which is Europe’s biggest 
carmaker admitted that 11 million of its vehicles 
were fitted with software capable of cheating 
emissions tests, including five million at its 
namesake VW brand, 2.1 million at luxury 
brand Audi, 1.2 million at Czech division 
Skoda, and 1.8 million light commercial vehi- 
cles. VW also admitted cheating in diesel emis- 
sions tests in the USA. Volkswagen has 
announced plans to refit up to 11 million vehicles 
and overhaul its namesake brand to try to move 
on from the scandal over its cheating on diesel 
emissions tests. The German carmaker began 
recalling 11 million cars for customers to have 
diesel vehicles that contained illegal software 
refitted, a move which some analysts said could 
cost more than $6.5 billion euros ($10.4 billion) 
(Ewing 2015). 

In September 2016, Samsung, the world’s larg- 
est information technology company, was forced 
to recall 2.5 million units of its oversized Galaxy 
Note 7 mobile phone. The batteries, which were 
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exploding, were too large to fit into their casing. 
Replacement batteries had poor welds, which also 
caused phones to explode. Samsung’s revenue in 
2014 of $US305 billion was equal to 30% of 
South Korea’s $1,082 billion GDP. The global 
recall cost the South Korean company $5.3 billion 
(£4.2 billion) in lost profits (Chen and Sang-Hun 
2016). 


Environmental Destruction 

To maximize profits, predatory transnational com- 
panies that cause tremendous environmental dam- 
age always seek to avoid all environmental 
restraints. There are many cases of massive 
destruction around the globe. One small example 
is the Bayou Corne Sinkhole in Louisiana created 
when an underground salt dome cavern operated 
by Texas Brine Company and owned by Occiden- 
tal Petroleum collapsed (Hochschild 2016). In 
June 2012, residents of Bayou Corne began notic- 
ing the ground was shaking and bubbles began to 
arise from the water. When the sinkhole first 
appeared, it spanned a hectare (or 2.5 acres). By 
late 2016, the sinkhole covered 35 acres. Three 
hundred fifty residents were evacuated, and meth- 
ane gas seeped out creating a permanent threat of 
an explosion. The Oxy3 mining operation, owned 
by Occidental Petroleum, was over a mile below 
the surface and was less than 100 ft from the 
nearest oil and gas storage dome. Salt mining 
had been going on in Louisiana since the nine- 
teenth century. Occidental Petroleum Corporation 
(Oxy) is a transnational oil and gas exploration 
and production company with operations in the 
USA, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
Headquartered in Houston Texas, it is one of the 
largest US oil and gas companies based on 2015 
market capitalization. Texas Brine has been held 
responsible although a class action against the 
company had not been resolved by late 2016. 


Financial Predation 

Nothing speaks to the rise of predatory finance 
than the growth of the global derivatives market. 
What began with predatory mortgages given to 
high-risk low-income home buyers ended in the 
2008 recession as creditors called in derivative 
worth more than $US5 trillion. The devastating 
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effects of financial predation were encapsulated 
when the lives of hundreds of millions of people 
around the world were affected by the collapse of 
the derivatives market in 2008 leading to global 
mass unemployment, poverty, and the imposition 
of austerity policies (Hellwig 2009; Rajan 2010). 

Derivatives were created after the 1970s to 
manage risk and create insurance against inflation 
resulting from the 1974 oil shock and a 50% drop 
in the value of US stock market. The first deriva- 
tives included options. The dramatic growth in 
derivative contracts occurred after 1999 when 
the Glass-Steagall Act 1933 was repealed, which 
allowed banks to operate as brokerage houses, and 
the growth of derivatives exploded in 1999. 
Among the key derivatives were credit default 
swaps, which protect against a counterparty 
defaulting, and collateralized debt obligations 
which was a kind of insurance in case people 
who had taken out loans with underlying collat- 
eral (like housing mortgages) are pooled. Credit 
default swaps are not standard financial instru- 
ments and have always been traded in unregulated 
markets, 1.e., over the counter, involving transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers rather than 
through a regulated exchange. 

In the period preceding the financial crisis of 
2008, the advantageous leverage and convenience 
of credit default swaps and collateralized debt 
obligations fueled high-risk speculation. The pro- 
cess began when predatory mortgage companies 
persuaded low-income earners to borrow money 
using variable credit interest loans. The issuers of 
credit default swaps were almost certainly 
beguiled by the utopian view (supported by ill- 
considered mathematical algorithms) that housing 
prices would always go up. 

Dealers on the buy and sell sides rushed to 
issue and purchase credit default swaps and col- 
lateralized debt obligations written on debt they 
did not even own. In 1999, the value of derivative 
held by banks was $US33 trillion, and other insti- 
tutions held $US34 trillion. By 2008, this blew out 
to $US212 trillion held by banks and $US293 
trillion held by entities like Lehman Brothers. 
By October 2008, the notional value of the 
unregulated over-the-counter market was esti- 
mated to be in excess of $ 600 trillion. 
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Others worked out quickly how to make huge 
profits from buying and selling derivatives. In 
spite of the lessons that ought to have been 
learned after the 2008 crash, the estimated 
total value of the derivatives market was still 
around $US493 trillion between end-June 2015 
and end-December 2015 (Bank for International 
Settlements). 


Corporate Predation and Parapolitics 
Globalization and corporate predatory behavior 
entails the imbrication of states, corporations 
large and small, and criminal networks. This 
becomes evident by paying attention to para- 
political theory which enables a new account of 
predatory corporates. The term “parapolitics” was 
first used by Iyer (1979) to question the conven- 
tional ways politics was understood. According to 
Iyer, parapolitics involves continually rethinking 
the foundations and frontiers of political princi- 
ples, systems, and issues. It transcends conven- 
tional politics while still being reflected in 
it. Proponents of parapolitics appreciate the dis- 
tinction between acts of the state that are public 
and open to direct investigation and those that are 
concealed, secret, and on occasion conspiratorial 
such as Watergate (1971—1974), the Iran-Contra 
scandal (1984), or NSA surveillance of vast num- 
bers of US citizens (2004-2016) and non- 
American citizens where the executive in this 
case the POTUS knowingly engages in activity 
it knows to be illegal. For Scott parapolitics or 
what he calls “deep politics” involves: 


(i) A system or practice of politics in which 
accountability is consciously diminished 
Patterns of covert politics and the conduct of 
public affairs not by rational debate and 
responsible decision-making but by indirec- 
tion, collusion, and deceit 

The political exploitation of irresponsible 
agencies or parastructures, such as intelli- 
gence agencies (1972: 137. 


Gi) 


(iii) 


As Scott explained, a deep political system or 
process habitually resorts to decision-making and 
enforcement procedures outside and inside those 
publicly sanctioned by law and society. Collusive 
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secrecy and lawbreaking are part of how the “deep 
political” system works. “What makes these sup- 
plementary procedures ‘deep’ is the fact that they 
are covert or suppressed, outside general aware- 
ness as well as outside acknowledged political 
processes” (Scott 1996: xi-xiii). These “indeter- 
minacies” multiply when looking at the deep 
political economy of contemporary transnational 
corporations. “Corporations, like mobsters, find it 
profitable to corrupt those who are supposed to 
keep their behavior within legal limits” (Scott 
1996 xiii). Scott argues for going “beneath public 
formulations of policy issues to the bureaucratic, 
economic, and ultimately covert and criminal 
activities that underlie them” (1996: 10). Such 
deep political analysis presupposes “an open sys- 
tem with divergent power centers and goals” 
(Scott 1996: x1). 

One example was the collapse of the Italian 
Republic in the mid-1990s due to large-scale 
criminal influence in government (Stille 1995). 
Another is the history of CIA and US government 
collusion in managing the global heroin trade. 
McCoy, Read and Adams documented CIA com- 
plicity and aid to the SE Asian opium/heroin trade 
(1972). The thesis of their book was that most of 
the world’s heroin was produced in the “Golden 
Triangle.” The heroin was transported in the 
planes, vehicles, and other conveyances supplied 
by the USA through Air America an airline 
covertly owned and operated by the CIA, which 
was used to transport the illicit drugs. As McCoy 
makes documents unlike the French national 
intelligence agencies, the CIA did not dabble in 
the drug traffic to finance its clandestine opera- 
tions. Nor was its culpability, the work of a few 
corrupt agents, eager to share in the enormous 
profits. The CIA’s role in the heroin traffic was a 
part of its cold war tactics (ibid, McCoy 2003). 

Similarly the “war on terror” and the invasion 
of Iraq in 2003 by US-led forces sponsored a 
cascade of predatory conduct committed by 
American military personnel, civilian administra- 
tors, and security companies (like Blackwater) 
and mercenaries (Risen 2006). The Bush Admin- 
istration employed mercenaries like Blackwater in 
Iraq, in clear contravention of the International 
Convention against the Recruitment, Use, 
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Financing and Training of Mercenaries 44/34 
(Whyte 2003; Haas 2008). As Hartung (2003) 
argued, the complex interdependency of state 
and corporate entities saw corruption flourish, 
enabling the misappropriation and theft of 
$US20 billion and billions of dollars lost in webs 
of corrupt dealings (Risen 2014). 

The invasion also triggered catastrophic levels 
of violence and death. The post-invasion “recon- 
struction” project itself turned into a cycle of 
armed insurgencies generating a humanitarian cri- 
sis on a Staggering scale involving a significant 
civilian death rate in excess of 160,000 and a 
major refugee crisis (Whyte 2009: 134). Haas 
(2000) identified a list of war crimes committed 
in Iraq, while White (2008) made a strong case for 
treating the use of “depleted uranium” weapons 
by US forces in Iraq as a war crime. In 2004, 
images documenting torture and other abuses of 
Iraqi prisoners at Abu Ghraib prison by coalition 
forces presaged the discovery of other 
documented cases of abuses at American prisons 
throughout Iraq (Roth 2005). 


Conclusion 


As we argued, the processes integral to globaliza- 
tion have enabled dramatic increases in the 
spread, scale, and reach of predatory corporate 
conduct. The normality of globalization and pred- 
atory corporate behavior is the reason why it will 
be difficult to bring the problem of corporate 
criminality under control and why this needs to 
become a major focus of international political 
and legal intervention. 
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Synonyms 


Forced labor; Migration for sex work; Sex work 


Nineteenth-Century Globalized 
Prostitution 


Both the nineteenth- and twentieth-century itera- 
tions of global capitalist consolidation brought 
widespread cross border sexual trading of women 
and girls and to a lesser extent boys. The nineteenth- 
century trade took four historically recognizable 
forms: (1) the transport of women into and within 
prostitution markets in colonial jurisdictions, such 
as European women shipped to South American 
colonies (Guy 1991) and Nigerian women taken to 
the Gold Coast (Aderinto 2015); (2) the shipping of 
women abroad for the purpose of venture capital 
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raising, as in the case of Japanese women trans- 
ported to Southeast Asia (Shimizu 1997); and 
(3) the trading of women by entrepreneurs taking 
advantage of commercial and military hubs 
established by their countrymen abroad, such as 
Chinese women taken to the USA (Hirata 1979) 
and Japanese women transported to occupied Man- 
churia (Howell 2004). Fourthly, legalized prostitu- 
tion districts in countries like France and Belgium 
meant there was significant transport of women out 
of, for example, England, because of profits to be 
made in state-regulated jurisdictions (Machen 
2011). Overall, the nineteenth-century sexual trad- 
ing of women and girls did not reach the scale of 
that of the twentieth century, but its structural 
features are today recognizable in terms of traf- 
ficking, and its number of victims was significant, 
as summarized by Rachael Attwood (2015): 


By the 1890s, in line with mass migration from 
Europe following the Long Depression and the 
increasing persecution of Jews in and beyond 
the Pale of Settlement, a series of global traffick- 
ing networks was established that would flourish 
over subsequent decades. Hundreds of women 
were systematically transported from Continental, 
and particularly Eastern Europe, to destinations 
such as Johannesburg, Alexandria, Calcutta and 
Buenos Aires, and subjected to prolonged sexual 
exploitation in a lucrative multi-ethnic and multi- 
denominational trafficking industry. (p. 330) 


The nineteenth-century trade at the time was 
significant enough to be recognized as a humani- 
tarian emergency. From the late 1800s, it came to 
be condemned in terms similar to those evoked for 
the Atlantic African slave trade by so-called social 
reformers, including women’s and child welfare 
groups, Jewish groups, Quakers, and Christians. 
Socialistic thought was influential among them; in 
1848 the Manifesto of the Communist Party had 
called for the “abolition of the community of 
women springing from ... prostitution both pub- 
lic and private.” Humanitarian mobilization 
against the trade began in Britain and extended 
to Europe and eventually reached as far as Japan 
(Shibahara 2014). This activism is historically 
well known in the transnational campaigning of 
Josephine Butler. After founding the International 
Abolitionist Federation in 1875, and before her 
death in 1906, Butler achieved extraordinary 
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success in mobilizing women in a number of 
different European countries against prostitution 
who she then worked with in the League of 
Nations to enact a treaty against the international 
traffic. Sheila Jeffreys (2009) describes this his- 
tory broadly as: 


a successful international campaign by women’s 
groups and others against state regulation of prosti- 
tution from the late 19th century onwards. . .[that] 
intensified through the League of Nations commit- 
tee on trafficking in persons between the two world 
wars and culminated in the 1949 Convention on 
Trafficking in Persons and Exploitation of the Pros- 
titution of Others. (p. 2) 


The groups and individuals who influenced the 
League of Nations and its drafting of treaties 
preceding the 1949 Convention understood traf- 
ficking as a trade in women and girls for prostitu- 
tion. This coalition sought, as Magaly Rodriguez 
Garcia (2012) writes, to “perfect. ..a ‘global pro- 
hibition regime’ against international sex traffick- 
ing and the direct or indirect recruitment for 
prostitution that endures to this day” (p. 98). 
Rodriguez Garcia explains that, after much dis- 
cussion, they fixed upon the word “trafficking” to 
refer to the international sex trade in order that the 
fullest possible range of its proponents — including 
pimps, brokers, touts, and procurers, to be collec- 
tively referred to as “traffickers” — might be cap- 
tured in measures against it. Members were 
anxious their work reach as far as possible into 
the business of prostitution to effectively combat 
trafficking. To this end, via the League of Nations 
Anti-trafficking Committee, they “insisted on the 
necessity of obtaining detailed information about 
national legal systems with regard to commercial 
sex and about the prostitution milieu in general” 
(p. 105). Subsequent international fact-finding 
missions led to the drafting of treaty provisions 
that reflected remarkable knowledge of the work- 
ings of the global sex trade. By 1927, Committee 
members saw trafficking as including: 

direct or indirect procuration of one or more other 

persons [for prostitution]. . .[and] the cases in which 

girls have been procured and transported to become 
mistresses of wealthy men. . .also. . ..certain cases of 
the procuring of women as entertainers and artists, 


and exploiting them for the purposes of prostitution in 
foreign countries. . .. (Rodriguez Garcia 2012, p. 107) 
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Campaigners understood their work in the 
League of Nations as supplementing that previ- 
ously done toward the 1926 Slavery Convention. 
As Carole Moschetti (2005) explains, one influ- 
ential campaigner, Nina Boyle, “criticised the 
framers of the [slavery] Convention and Govern- 
ments they represented for constructing the defi- 
nition of ‘Slavery’ in such a way that enabled 
the exclusion of forms of sexual slavery mostly 
affecting women and girls such as traffick- 
ing, prostitution and child marriage” (p. 136). 
According to Boyle, “[w]omen, unless they were 
wage earners, were virtually excluded from the 
definition.” She objected that, by couching the 
definition of slavery in such terms as “none may 
own nor dispose of the person of a man, and more 
particularly the person of a wage-earner,” the 
Convention effectively allowed that “the person 
of a woman may be lawfully and properly owed 
and disposed of so long as she be not a recognised 
wage-earner” (Moschetti 2005, p. 136). Anti- 
trafficking campaigning in the nineteenth century 
therefore functioned essentially as a gendered 
antislavery movement. 


Twentieth-Century Globalized 
Prostitution 


This history of the nineteenth-century traffic and 
the campaigning it provoked sheds light on the 
subsequent twentieth-century trade and its con- 
temporary political response. As a bridge to that 
past, the 1949 Convention still holds today, and so 
the United Nations formally condemns, for exam- 
ple, anyone who “Procures, entices or leads away, 
for purposes of prostitution, another person, even 
with the consent of that person,” “Exploits the 
prostitution of another person, even with the con- 
sent of that person,” “Keeps or manages, or know- 
ingly finances or takes part in the financing of a 
brothel,” and “Knowingly lets or rents a building 
or other place or any part thereof for the purpose 
of the prostitution of others.” Outside of the Con- 
vention, however, this nineteenth-century (anti- 
prostitution) view of trafficking today has weak 
currency. Instead, it is now believed, as articulated 
in 2012 by the former United Nations Special 
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Rapporteur on trafficking in persons, especially 
women and children, that “. . there are dangers in 
associating trafficking in persons exclusively with 
sex trafficking, not least of these being the stereo- 
typing of victims of trafficking as only women 
forced into prostitution or working in the sex 
industry” (Ezeilo 2012, p. 4). Accordingly, bodies 
like the United Nations Office on Drugs and 
Crime (UNODC) now rarely refer to the sex 
trade in their monitoring reports on trafficking. 
The fashion now is to understand trafficking 
for the purpose of prostitution as heinous only 
alongside equal (or greater) concern shown crimes 
of forced labor in industries like construction, 
farm-work, and household service. It is alleged 
that narrowly understanding trafficking as a crime 
intrinsic to the business of prostitution is selfishly 
specific because a “focus on women and children 
who are trafficked for sexual exploitation can 
affect the identification and assistance of other 
trafficked individuals, particularly men” (Alvarez 
and Alessi 2012, p. 143). These “individuals” are 
not merely overlooked but positively shut out of 
consideration when advocates go about “inserting 
sex into trafficking” and orchestrating “the exclu- 
sion of other categories of trafficking and other 
categories of victims,” as one anthropologist 
writes (Peters 2013, p. 221). Seeing trafficking 
as intrinsically linked to prostitution represents, 
moreover, an attempt by advocates to draw 
unwarranted attention to their cause through ped- 
dling “sensationalized morality tales of sexual 
abuse — highlighting lurid or disturbing cases,” it 
is claimed (Weitzer 2014, p. 7). Much of this 
contemporary view is underwritten by the United 
Nations Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish 
Trafficking in Persons Especially Women and 
Children, commonly known as the “Palermo Pro- 
tocol,” which was enacted in the year 2000. While 
this instrument still classifies trading for prostitu- 
tion as a special category of trafficking crime and 
retains an understanding of trafficking as achieved 
through the “abuse of power or a position of 
vulnerability,” it newly incorporates “forced 
labor” into industries like agriculture and hospi- 
tality into the definition of trafficking. This inno- 
vation at the turn of the century represents a 
fundamental break with the past and renders 
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contemporary campaigning against trafficking 
no longer recognizable as a gendered antislavery 
movement. 

At the same time that western governments and 
international organizations moved away from 
concern about trafficking in terms of the prostitu- 
tion of women and girls, there developed in the 
twentieth century a global sex trade so large that 
comparisons with the nineteenth century became 
almost specious. Today, reports of the European 
Parliament describe, conservatively, a 21-muillion 
person trade where “[s]exual exploitation is the 
main purpose. . .both globally and in Europe” and 
in which, in the EU, “figures for sexual exploi- 
tation. ..represent...69% of victims (95%... 
women and girls)? (Voronova and Radjenovic 
2016, p. 10). These figures show a dramatic 
expansion in the business of prostitution as having 
occurred in the half century since, among other 
historical factors, the lifting of capital controls 
with the end of the Bretton Woods system in the 
early 1970s. Kathleen Barry (1981) first described 
this reprised trade in women and girls as “sexual 
slavery” in 1979, but emphasized it was not the 
case that “international authorities d[id] not [ear- 
lier] know about these practices which violate the 
human rights of women” (p. 45). Rather, 


they refuse[d] to act against these violations or to 
expose them. For example, in 1974 the General 
Secretariat of the International Police Organization, 
INTERPOL, prepared and submitted to the United 
Nations a report on the “Traffic in Women.’ (Barry 
1981, p. 45) 


The trade that was left unacted upon in the late 
1960s and in the 1970s included women orga- 
nized for sex tourism by Japanese men in Tatwan 
and South Korea (Norma 2014), Vietnamese and 
Thai women prostituted by US military men dur- 
ing the American war on Vietnam, (Boczar 2015), 
and German women traded to German men and 
British NATO troops in places like Hamburg 
(Sneeringer 2009). In the 1980s it included the 
sex tourism of European, Japanese, and American 
men in Thailand and the Philippines (Matsui 
1999) and extensive sex trading in Latin Ameri- 
can countries where, as one aid worker reported, 
in Peru, “about half of the one million adult pros- 
titutes are in fact minors working with false 
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identification cards,” and, in Bogota alone, there 
was a “500 percent increase in child prostitution 
among children aged 18—13 years old between 
1986 and 1993” (Beyer 1995, p. 36). 

While innumerable historical links to wartime 
and prewar systems of prostitution and trafficking 
exist for these examples, Josh Sides (2006), in 
a discussion of prostitution in postwar San 
Francisco, points to factors nonetheless making 
the twentieth-century trade fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of the past: 


[T]he sex district of the 1960s and 1970s was not 
simply a relic from the first half of the twentieth 
century but rather a fundamentally new phenome- 
non. Infused by the libertinism of the sexual revo- 
lution, the eroding legal criteria of ‘obscenity,’ and 
the immense profitability of pornography and other 
forms of commercial sexual entertainment, owners 
of sex businesses brought an element of explicit, 
public sexuality to the streets of San Francisco and 
other American cities that had not existed since the 
nineteenth century-and then only to a much lesser 
degree. (p. 355) 


His assessment of factors prefacing the 
“immense profitability” of the sex industry in the 
twentieth century, particularly in the rich world, is 
echoed in the 2009 publication The Industrial 
Vagina: The Political Economy of the Global 
Sex Trade, which similarly suggests that: 

[t]he forces that enabled the pornography industry 

to develop from a marginal activity, a secret men’s 

business of stag films shown at private parties, to 

the mainstream industry of today included changes 

in government and community attitudes and tech- 

nological developments. In the 1960s and 1970s in 

western countries censorship controls on pornogra- 


phy were progressively relaxed under the influence 
of the ‘sexual revolution.’ (Jeffreys 2009, p. 68) 


The twentieth-century global American ascen- 
dance, which included worldwide promotion of 
the “‘libertinism of the sexual revolution” (Sides 
2006, p. 355), delivered the destruction of social- 
ist states like the Soviet Union. Economic “shock 
and awe” tactics paved the way for a subsequent 
mass traffic of women out of Eastern Europe into 
Western Europe and other northern hemisphere 
countries in the early 1990s. Before this, due to 
the abovementioned socialist condemnation of 
prostitution, women and girls had lived largely 
free of the trade and in societies mostly exclusive 
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of pornography (and this latter environment is still 
maintained in most of China today) (Liang and Lu 
2012). William Husband (2015) recalls that: 


[1]n the final months of Communism in 1991, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet was considering the resolu- 
tion ‘Urgent Measures to Halt the Propaganda 
of Pornography and the Cult of Violence and Cru- 
elty’ before the demise of the regime rendered it 
moot. (p. 6) 


The subsequent trafficking of former Soviet 
women into the sex industries of the capitalist 
world was so widespread in the 1990s that the 
ethnically stereotyped female name “Natasha” 
came to refer to trafficking in general. Taking 
just the example of Ukrainian women, Saltanat 
Sulaimanova (2006) writes that the: 


Ukrainian Ministry of Internal Affairs. . .estimated 
in 1998 that 400,000 Ukrainian women were 
trafficked during the previous decade. The 
estimate of the International Organization for 
Migration...is that between 1991 and 1998, 
500,000 Ukrainian women had been trafficked to 
Western countries. ..Ukrainian women are the larg- 
est group of foreigners engaged in commercial sex 
work in Turkey. (p. 54) 


In the same decade, post-socialist Vietnamese 
women underwent a similar process of prostitutioni- 
zation by their countrymen and others: 

Under socialism, the state declared prostitution to 

be a vestige of counter-revolutionary regimes. Now, 

the new entrepreneurial class of Vietnamese men, 

and their business and identity practices fed the 

growth of the sex trade. These men used bought 
sex as an enactment of social domination befitting 
their class through the sexual domination of 

women. (Nguyen-vo 1998, p. viii) 


While women from Vietnam and the former 
Soviet Union joined their Thai, Filipina, and 
Korean sisters in the global sex trade in the early 
1990s, as the decade progressed, a range of coun- 
tries outside the communist block similarly 
underwent the “shock and awe” of American-style 
capitalist economics (and war) and saw their female 
populations similarly reduced. Dismantled trade 
tariffs; deregulated finance, communications, and 
transport industries; privatized national assets; 
“structural adjustment” austerity programs; intensi- 
fied urbanization; lowered taxes; deepening wealth 
inequality (particularly between women and men); 
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weakened border controls; predatory transnational 
corporate activity; and technological developments 
in communications and transport set the stage 
for the corruption and weakened rule of law that 
Nils Gilman (2016) says fueled a new “deviant 
globalization” into the twenty-first century. This 
involves: 


entrepreneurs. ..arbitraging pre-existing differ- 
ences in law enforcement or moral attitudes; that 
is, identifying goods or services that are illicit (and 
therefore highly valued) in one locale, and produc- 
ing or procuring them in another locale where the 
moral attitudes and legal enforcements against such 
goods or services are more relaxed or limited. 
Moreover, once these entrepreneurs develop a 
secure channel for moving one sort of illicit good, 
they often diversify into trading other kinds of illicit 
goods, creating global networks. They use the 
profits they earn from these businesses to gain con- 
trol over legitimate businesses. (para. 9) 


Ideologically establishing the “deviance” or 
“high value” of this new globalization was 
America’s “libertinism of the sexual revolution,” 
which filled cultural and ideological vacuums 
opened up by economic- and military-imposed 
shocks. Catharine MacKinnon (2006) sees Amer- 
ican pornography as having played a concrete role 
in this process. She writes that, because “the inter- 
national pornography traffic means that American 
women are violated and tortured and exploited 
through its use,” we now face a situation where 
“misogyny American style [now] colonizes the 
world” (p. 114). Accordingly, “[q]ualities charac- 
teristic of but not unique to the United States — 
including common and casual sexual violence and 
racism” — have been, through pornography, “pro- 
moted throughout the world as sex” (p. 114). This 
core aspect of twenty-first century deviant global- 
ization is vividly evident in a description from 
Nigeria published in 2005: 


The impetus to take up sex work among Nigerian 
girls and women has been reinforced by the whirl- 
wind of globalization, which has initiated intense 
political and economic changes as well as social 
transformation worldwide. More social mobility, 
newer systems of values and lifestyles which favour 
consumption, early sexual initiation, and access to 
explicit sexual materials, have caused changes in 
the everyday behaviour of peoples all over the 
world... the changing images of the practice of 
sex work resulting from the liberalization of private 
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life, the commercialization of sex via sex shops, 
pornographic materials, escort agencies, internet 
sex sites and orgies, the disappearance of semi- 
formal limitations and sanctions from state institu- 
tions, and the changing value system which has 
increased materialism, make sex work one of the 
acceptable ways of getting money for consumer 
goods. (Izugbara 2005, p. 144) 


As the world came to be fashioned in the image 
of 1970s San Francisco new turn-of-the-century 
trafficking routes emerged, including Mexican 
women transported to US border towns (Dalla 
et al. 2011), Nepalese girls to India (Gurung 
2014), Nigerian women to Italy (Aghatise 2004), 
and girls from the hill tribes of Burma, Laos, and 
China to Thailand (Feingold 2003). The trade was 
bolstered by escalating rates of rich-world male 
sex tourism, such as Singaporean men in Indone- 
sia (Williams et al. 2008), men traveling abroad 
more frequently for war and business (Onnis 
2012; Maffai 2009), male colonization of urban 
cities (Davin 1998; Zheng 2009), and the devel- 
opment of special economic zones globally, 
which are now in 4000 locations (Stead 2016). 
Legacies enduring from postwar decolonization or 
national liberation struggles in some countries ren- 
dered women, and especially indigenous women 
(Lopez-Entrambasaguas et al. 2013), vulnerable to 
predation by their freshly politically empowered 
countrymen (Zembe et al. 2013). Their collective 
fate is described in numerous Western-funded 
AIDS-related research studies of the past 
20 years, typical of which is one about 83 Black 
South African women prostituted and drug addled 
in Pretoria in the year 2000 of whom: 

[a]bout 64%. . .reported that one or more out of their 

last 10 clients had been violent and 95% of these 

women reported that violent clients were often 
intoxicated. ..52% of the women reported that 
they had been beaten, cut, and/or raped by their 
clients in the past year. Of these, approximately 


44% had been beaten, 19% had been cut, and 27% 
had been raped. (Wechsberg et al. 2005, p. 60) 


Twenty-First Century Globalized 
Prostitution 


While the global trade in women and children 
between the twentieth and twenty-first centuries 
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is marked by continuity, the proliferation of the 
Internet worldwide from the turn of the century 
now escalates its occurrence. This is the case for 
two reasons. Firstly, Internet-based promotion of 
businesses including sex tourism resorts (Todres 
1999), mail-order bride agencies (Jones 2011), 
“webcamming” portals (Bleakley 2014), as well 
as domestic “escort” prostitution agencies (Wells 
et al. 2012) affords men exponentially greater 
access to the sex industry. As noted by researchers 
in 2013, “[a]dapted by traffickers, pimps, and 
pornographers, the global reach of the Internet 
has facilitated sex buyers’ access to prostituted 
women and children, thereby increasing sex traf- 
ficking” (Farley et al. 2013, p. 1044). As a result, 
even rich countries like the USA are now seeing 
large numbers of their young female citizens 
trafficked domestically into sexual servitude 
(Williamson and Prior 2009). Prostitution busi- 
ness diversification, which involves the develop- 
ment of a range of ‘semi-prostitution’ feeder 
businesses like “compensated dating” and “sugar 
daddy” matching sites that lure and groom young 
women for entry into other parts of the industry 
(Swader and Vorobeva 2015), is enabled by 
cyber-connectivity. Finckenauer and colleagues 
in 2012 noted that, “countries that have lucrative 
commercial sex venues — brothels, massage par- 
lors, karaoke lounges, topless bars, escort ser- 
vices, and so on — and/or that are tolerant toward 
or have legalized prostitution|,| create a simulta- 
neous demand and pull for commercial sex” 
(Finckenauer and Chin 2012, p. 3). 

Secondly, cyber-technologies accelerate the 
development of the global sex trade today because 
of the vastly expanded access to pornography that 
the Internet delivers men, particularly in rich 
countries. This link between pornography con- 
sumption and sex industry patronage is confirmed 
in a number of studies (Farley et al. 2011; Ng and 
Wong 2016). Pornography itself comprises a form 
of prostitution, moreover, because, as Jeffreys 
(2009, p. 2) notes, pornography is different from 
other forms of prostitution only by virtue of its 
filmed mode: it still “involves payment to girls 
and women for sexual access.” Women are 
increasingly trafficked to achieve this access, 
and so the manufacture of pornography is 
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recognized as a new driver of the global sex 
trade (Bailey and Shayan 2016). Further, 
Catharine MacKinnon (2005) highlights the fact 
that pornography itself, as a product that is traded, 
actually enacts sex trafficking: 


...pornography is one way women and children are 
trafficked for sex. To make visual pornography, the 
bulk of the industry’s products, real women and 
children, and some men, are rented out for use in 
commercial sex acts. In the resulting materials, 
these people are then conveyed and sold for a 
buyer’s sexual use. The injuries inflicted on real 
people to make the materials. . .[comprise] the traf- 
ficking constituted by the exhibition, distribution, 
sale, and purchase of [such] materials. . .. (p. 993. 


Contemporary Revival of the Gendered 
Antislavery Movement 


As discussed, the twenty-first century anti-trafficking 
movement, different from that of the nineteenth 
century, sees the sex industry as equivalent to 
any other industry into which people might be 
contracted for labor or, alternatively, trafficked. 
It problematizes the latter but not the former. In 
other words, prostitution, even when organized by 
a third party, is conceptualized not as sexual slav- 
ery but as work. Only when this “work” is subject 
to nonpayment or force does the contemporary 
movement recognize it as a potential crime of 
trafficking. While this understanding of traffick- 
ing has not been upheld by all of the appointed 
United Nations Special Rapporteurs on trafficking 
in persons, especially women and children (Sigma 
Huda did not during her service as Rapporteur 
between 2004 and 2007), it does appear to be so 
by the incumbent Maria Grazia Giammarinaro. 
Across the breadth of her publicly written and 
spoken statements, concern about trafficking 
appears to center wholly on the nonpayment of 
wages (Freedom Network Community 2016). 
In this way, while representatives of internation- 
al organizations studiously delink trafficking 
from an anti-prostitution perspective, they are 
supported by the range of global organizations 
that emerged in the early 1990s, including the 
Network of Sex Work Projects and the Global 
Alliance Against Traffic in Women. They are 
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further supported by researchers in Western aca- 
demic institutions who have, over the past 
20 years, produced scholarship creating great dis- 
tance between trafficking and the organization of 
women and children for prostitution through 
emphasizing the “choice” and “agency” that is 
exercised by prostituted people. The notion is 
fetishized in scholarship to such an extent that 
even women sexually enslaved in brothels located 
within the grounds of Nazi concentration camps 
are these days deemed to have benefited from the 
experience: 


...the brothel was not simply a location where 
sexual intercourse occurred but rather an available 
physical space where both men and women were 
able to resist the processes of dehumanization. Sex 
and intimacy became a survival tactic that. . should 
be considered another facet of “mutual assistance” — 
that is the formation of relationships between 
individuals for both material and emotional 
support. . .sex, even in the SS -supervised brothels, 
was not always abusive and in some cases helped 
prisoners to resist dehumanization and to 
reinvigorate them by providing the support needed 
to survive. (Anderson Hughes 2011, p. 21) 


The understanding of trafficking as wholly 
delinked from the business of prostitution manifests 
in domestic country legislation tackling the crime. 
The Australian government, for example, in its 
federal anti-trafficking legislation, no longer 
deems trafficking into prostitution a special cate- 
gory of the crime. In line with this equalizing view 
of prostitution relative to all other legal industry 
sectors, countries like Australia, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and New Zealand maintain de- 
regulated domestic sex industries and classify their 
proponents as business managers and consumers. 

In parallel to these developments, since the 
turn of the century, there has, on the other hand, 
been a concurrent revival of the nineteenth- 
century view of trafficking as the business of 
prostitution. This revival began in 1999 when 
the Swedish government passed a law criminal- 
izing all sex industry proponents, including 
customers, and simultaneously decriminalized 
prostituted people. Policymakers deemed prosti- 
tution a practice of gender inequality and design- 
ed public and school education programs as to 
the human rights harms of prostitution. Under 
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Sweden’s policy, prostituted people are afforded 
wide-ranging rights to welfare services and pro- 
visions. South Korea followed Sweden in enacting 
a similar policy in 2004, and then Norway (2009), 
Iceland (2010), Northern Ireland (2014), Canada 
(2015), France (2016), and Ireland (2017) all 
followed suit. This policymaking approach, com- 
monly known as the “Nordic model,” emerged in 
response to worsening rates of trafficking, espe- 
cially in Europe, and growing problems of orga- 
nized crime and violence against women. It is 
an approach supported by both radical feminists 
and Christians and particularly by Catholics since 
the appointment of Pope Francis who has made 
public gestures against the sex trade (Rome 
Reports 2016). 

International civil society support for the pol- 
icy centers on the Coalition Against Trafficking 
in Women, which was founded in the USA 
in 1988 with the support of abolitionist cam- 
paigners and organizations worldwide. These 
campaigners from early on subscribed to the 
nineteenth-century view of trafficking as the “sup- 
ply chain for prostitution” (Jeffreys 2009, p. 155) 
and so saw prostitution as inevitably generating 
demand for trafficking, as explained by Melissa 
Farley (2009): 


. . theoretical distinctions between prostitution and 
trafficking simply do not exist in the real world. 
Men’s demand for trafficked women cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the demand for prostitution. The 
same qualities in women that are sought by men 
who buy sex are also risk factors for trafficking; for 
example young age, low price, foreigner or ‘exotic’, 
and inability to speak the local language. (p. 314) 


Conversely, this view is unyielding of the 
possibility of trafficking taking place in the 
absence of prostitution because “what we call 
sex trafficking is nothing more or less than glob- 
alized prostitution,’ in Dorchen Leidholdt’s 
(2004, p. 177) words. It is a view of trafficking 
defined by MacKinnon (2011) as the “transpor- 
tation, transfer, harboring, or receipt of a human 
being for purposes of sexual exploitation: it 
is straight-up pimping” (p. 279). In this formula- 
tion, in MacKinnon’s (2011) words, the “sine qua 
non of trafficking. . .is third-party involvement” 
(pp. 299-300). In other words, trafficking is a 
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transactional crime whereby a third party 
arranges another for prostitution by a customer 
(1.e., a prostitution buyer). Elements of “trans- 
port” or “transfer” attending the crime are under- 
stood relationally — they refer to the minimally 
triadic relationship existing between a pimp, 
prostituted person, and a customer. The prosti- 
tuted person is “transferred” between the pimp 
and the customer; she is “transported” from one 
to the other or passed between the seller and the 
buyer like a transacted product or service. Activ- 
ities bringing about this transaction comprise 
crimes of trafficking — carried out by various 
third parties including brokers, pimps, and 
procurers — and their consequential element is 
the sexual use of the trafficked person by the 
end user who is the prostitution customer. Rather 
than a distorted form of migration, or an indus- 
trial problem attaching to the new globalized 
world of work, therefore, in the revivalist view, 
trafficking is the means by which the global sex 
trade is organized. 


What Causes the Globalization of 
Prostitution? 


Poverty, dislocation, and female desperation are 
routinely cited in explanation of prostitution, as 
well as the trafficking that organizes the trade. 
Rarely, however, is the question asked: in that 
case, how might women be enacting their own 
prostitution? In other words, how can any aspect 
of women — their circumstance, background, per- 
sonal disposition, or anything else — really be 
understood as causing prostitution? After all, as 
MacKinnon (2011) writes, sex industry customers 
“are why this industry exists”; it is “[b]ecause of 
johns — called ‘tricks’, or ‘dates’, ‘punters’ in the 
U.K. . .[that] women are in prostitution” (p. 282). 
“If no one demanded the purchase of female bod- 
ies for sex, pimps would not supply them,” in 
Swanee Hunt’s words (2013, p. 2). It is taken as 
axiomatic that women will be organized in pros- 
titution whenever they are poor and that traffick- 
ing is worsening because escalating numbers of 
women and children worldwide are affected by 
neoliberal economic policies of austerity, 
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dislocation, and disadvantage. But, parallel to 
these global developments, what has caused 
growing numbers of men to prostitute women at 
greater frequency over the past 50 years, if we see 
the global sex industry as having burgeoned dur- 
ing this period? In other words, what has acceler- 
ated demand for prostitution among men? At this 
particular historical juncture, what has caused the 
fashion to emerge among men that buying some- 
one for sex might be thought reasonable, or even 
desirable? Is it simply the case that, in biologically 
essentialist terms, demand was always there, and 
the workings of capitalism just caused the fetters 
to come off? Is it really the case that latent pros- 
titution demand always lies dormant in men? 

A number of commentators propose answers to 
these questions. Jeffreys (2009), for example, 
referring to prostitution directly, suggests that 
“men can be compensated for the loss of their 
status in countries where women have made 
strides towards equality, by outsourcing women’s 
subordination to be consumed elsewhere or from 
imported poor women” (p. 6). Jeffreys believes 
that “traditional” forms of patriarchal control of 
women, such as that within subsistence or tribal 
forms of community organization, with the incur- 
sion of capitalistic, “modern” social pressures, 
crumbled, and formerly stable hierarchical sexual 
relations were undermined. Accordingly, men 
have sought to regain their gender-based standing 
through perpetrating prostitution and other “pub- 
lic” forms of violence against women. In a differ- 
ent but related explanation, researchers in 2004 
suggested that greater opportunity for travel out- 
side of home environments, and the weakening of 
constraining factors such as familiarity and com- 
munity scrutiny that the travel entails, facilitates 
greater rates of male prostitution buying (Askew 
and Cohen 2004). 

Weakening forms of local, community-based 
socialization of men and boys is being replaced, 
on the other hand, by strengthening all-male cyber 
communities that are structured around pornogra- 
phy consumption and the sexual exploitation of 
women and children. These communities can pos- 
itively reinforce sexually dominating behaviors 
that might have previously been suppressed as 
destructive to local community relations of 
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dependence. With positive reinforcement comes 
normalization: a study of participants in an online 
reviewer forum for sex industry customers found 
that prostitution “[c]lients develop a dominant 
market fatalist approach to exchanges with sex 
workers, so that prostitution is constructed as 
‘just happening’ [and] paralleling everyday con- 
sumption practices” (Adriaenssens 2010, p. 1). 
This banal sexual trading of women and children 
within the context of men’s everyday lives as 
consumers is a twenty-first century reality that 
the gendered antislavery movements of neither 
the nineteenth nor the twentieth centuries have 
been able to prevent. 
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Introduction 


The impact of globalization on public adminis- 
tration has been the subject of considerable aca- 
demic interest over the last 35 years (see, e.g., 
Farazmand 1999, 2002; Whitfield 2001; Raco 
2013). This has paralleled interest in what has 
come to be known as Public Choice Theory in 
economics and the New Public Management in 
public administration (see Medury 2012: chapter 
1; Farazmand 1999, 2007: 1145, 1148, 1162). 
Both of these are closely aligned with neoliberal- 
ism, favoring markets, competition, and private 
property as preferred vehicles for the delivery of 
public services. 

Those on the right have advocated in favor of 
them and their embrace of privatization policies, 
which have become a dominant theme of public 
administration across much if not all of the west- 
ern world. Privatization in turn has enabled some, 
although not all, public services to go global by 
encouraging and enabling multinational firms to 
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bid for contracts across the globe (Whitfield 2001: 
46). Its proponents have been disinterested in 
globalization as such, in that their main point is 
that privatization encourages markets, which in 
turn encourage efficiency and effectiveness (see, 
e.g., Shirley 1992). Some have argued that glob- 
alization has rendered government less relevant, 
with the degree of policy and budget freedom 
heavily constrained by flows of business invest- 
ment (see, e.g., Ohmae 1995). 

Those on the left have offered strong critiques, 
posing important questions about their assump- 
tions as well as effects. Some have questioned the 
extent to which governments have lost their 
autonomy (see, e.g., Farazmand 2002; Langmore 
2001; Hobson and Ramesh 2002; Rodrik 2011; 
Klein 2008). They have also expressed dismay at 
the impact of privatization, arguing that it mainly 
benefits the new private owners, leaving end users 
paying higher costs for depleted services while 
leading to deteriorating working conditions (see 
Whitfield 2002; Hudson 2014). They point to 
instances of major policy disasters as evidence 
while simultaneously drawing attention to the 
profits that have been pocketed by private share- 
holders and the high executive salaries that are 
paid (see, e.g., Walker and Walker 2001; Quiggin 
2012; Hudson 2014). Globalization is portrayed 
negatively as a result, impoverishing the princi- 
ples of sound public administration while harming 
governed populations simultaneously. 

This chapter explores these competing views 
by exploring the central propositions at the center 
of the debates around the privatization of public 
services using globalization as a pivot point. 


Globalization, Privatization, and Public 
Administration: Key Terms Defined 


For the purposes of this chapter, globalization is “a 
process of expansion into new frontiers and oppor- 
tunities [without constraints] for increasing capital 
accumulation at the global level. It also views 
globalization as a phenomenon caused by the 
process of capital accumulation — a phenomenon 
that has manifested its negative and positive effects 
almost everywhere” (Farazmand 2002: 357). 
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The one limitation of this definition is that while it 
draws attention to globalization’s economic dimen- 
sion, it tends to downplay its cultural, political, 
and ecological dimensions (see Steger 2009). 
Also, it is important to acknowledge that there are 
different understandings and values that underpin 
approaches to globalization. To try to capture this, 
Steger (2009) usefully distinguishes between glob- 
alization and globality, with the latter being under- 
stood as the way differing ideologies imbue 
globalization with different meaning. 

Public administration is both an academic dis- 
cipline and a professional practice often governed 
by a robust and enforceable code of ethics and 
behavioral standards. It is a relatively new disci- 
pline, dating from the late nineteenth century and 
developed in response to the growth of western 
governments from that time onward. Its subject 
matter is the organization of public bodies so that 
they most efficiently and effectively service the 
public interest. As a professional practice, public 
administration involves those professions that de- 
liver services on behalf of, and employed by, the 
state (see Ostrom 2008: chapter 1). 

We can usefully distinguish between public 
administration and public services. The latter are 
publicly provided, regulated, and/or subsidized 
organizations that deliver services to citizens. 
These may be essential services, such as water 
and electricity. They might also be those associ- 
ated with the state’s responsibility to provide a 
legal framework, its monopoly over the right to 
use force, detain people against their will, and 
protect people in case of emergency. They might 
also involve the provision of services (or income) 
that are considered to be so important to human 
dignity and life that they are provided to all those 
who need them, free of charge or heavily subsi- 
dized. In all these cases, private markets are de- 
emed to fail and left to themselves will either 
under or overprovide what is needed. Public ser- 
vices may be provided by state employees, or they 
may be provided by nongovernment agencies. 

Privatization is a process involving a restruc- 
turing of public administration and public ser- 
vices. It changes the relationships between states 
and non-state actors so as to transfer the authority 
to deliver services and sometimes incomes from 
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state-owned entities to for-profit and not-for-profit 
private entities, sometimes under delegation. It 
has different forms, including the reduction of 
regulations, asset sales, share issues, corporatiza- 
tion, contracting, the imposition of user charges, 
and the removal of subsidized pricing. Privatiza- 
tion rarely occurs in one form only. The sale of 
assets, for example, is often accompanied by a 
shift in the regulatory framework and the imposi- 
tion of a new regime of pricing and user charges 
(see Whitfield 2001). 

It should be noted that governments through- 
out the west have relied on contracting to deliver 
a range of services over the last several hundred 
years while not necessarily embracing privatiza- 
tion. Rather, they have often inherited services 
being delivered by not-for-profits and sometimes 
for-profits in essential services and ended up sub- 
sidizing and regulating them rather than replac- 
ing them with public sector entities. Faith-based 
and neighborhood organizations, for example, have 
played a very strong role in social service delivery 
in countries, such as Germany and the Nether- 
lands, where they play a large role (see Smith 2011). 


Privatization and Globalization 


During the 1970s, 1980s, and early 1990s, a rap- 
idly growing literature celebrating privatization in 
its various forms encouraged governments to con- 
sider policy options that were previously almost 
unthinkable (Cockett 1994). In addition to straight 
asset sales, either part of full, options were also 
developed to contract out work previously done 
in-house. Early work on contracting out led the 
British government to compulsorily require local 
governments to put out to tender large chunks 
of activity previously done in-house (Birrell 
and Gray 2017; Considine and O’Sullivan (eds.) 
2015; see also Osborne and Gaebler 1992). 

In subsequent decades, everything from en- 
ergy, airports, and air traffic control through to 
the operation and maintenance of speed cameras, 
prisons, detention centers, primary and secondary 
schools, and vocational education was open to 
sale or private tender. This applies as much to 
the operation of public services as it did to the 
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building, financing, and maintenance of public 
infrastructure. The list of privatized public ser- 
vices 1s extensive, as the incredibly detailed data 
base compiled and published by the World Bank 
amply demonstrates (see World Bank Privatiza- 
tion Data Base accessed at http://data.worldbank. 
org/data-catalog/privatization-database on April 
3, 2017). Nellis (2012: 1) provides the following 
estimate of the number and value of asset sales 
and contracts in the two decades to 1999 while 
drawing attention to their remarkable geographi- 
cal spread: 


Worldwide, between 1979 and the end of 1999, 
more than 130 countries divested, or turned over 
to private management, at least 75,000 medium 
and large enterprises formerly owned and operated 
by the state. These entities were found in all eco- 
nomic sectors: infrastructure (e.g., telecommunica- 
tions, water and sewerage, electricity generation 
and distribution, ports, airlines, postal services, 
railroads and several facets of road transport), bank- 
ing, insurance, tourism, and every manner of com- 
mercial, industrial and service activity, including a 
zoo in Argentina and a football team in Mexico. 
A roughly equal number of small business units was 
also privatized, the bulk of them in formerly social- 
ist states in East and Central Europe, and Central 
Asia. Total proceeds to the sellers from privatization 
in this period are difficult to estimate, but, conser- 
vatively, exceeded $1 trillion US [in 2000 dollars]. 


Privatizations did not of course cease at the end 
of the 1990s. During the 2000s, the level of pri- 
vatization activity initially declined but subse- 
quently increased to reach a record high of over 
US$250 billion in the mid-2000s before fall- 
ing again following the Great Recession. It has 
now climbed back up to record levels, with the 
geographical center of activity shifting decisively 
toward Asia and China in particular. 


Globalized Public Services 


Writing in 1994, the British political scientist, 
Patrick Dunleavy, saw the implications of this 
trend to privatize for globalization. He pointed 
out that: 

Although privatization and contractorization have 


progressively created ‘markets’ of various kinds 
in public administration over the last fifteen years, 
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the involvement of private corporations has over- 
whelmingly been organized on a single-country 
basis. Most political scientists and public adminis- 
tration writers currently seem to believe that national 
political system idiosyncrasies constitute irremov- 
able barriers to the development of broader trans- 
national corporations dominating public services 
production... (T)he developments of the last de- 
cade strongly suggest that these barriers will not 
prove permanently substantial. (Dunleavy 1994: 37) 


One area where this has occurred is finance. 
First, private advisory firms and associated 
investment banks have overseen and benefited 
from almost all asset sales. In addition, we know 
that globalized private capital has invested heavily 
in public infrastructure over the last 30 years, in 
both equity or ownership and debt, a trend that 
was disrupted momentarily following the Great 
Recession, but has subsequently resumed in force. 
Private debt funding of public infrastructure is 
estimated to be in the order of US$140—-$250 
billion annually, while equity investment rose to 
a peak of around US$39 billion by 2007 (Della 
and Gatti 2014: 20ff). According to Engel et al. 
(2014), the infrastructure fund industry (that 
invests in equity) is “quite concentrated... Mac- 
quarie has a share of about 40 per cent of the total 
and the top five managers control two-thirds of 
assets.” 

Australia was the first to use private financing 
of public infrastructure in the late 1980s, with the 
UK following in 1992 under the Private Finance 
Initiative. Over the last 20 years, private funding 
of public infrastructure has picked up a consider- 
able head of steam, reaching almost A$25 billion 
by 2013. The funds for these projects have been 
largely sourced from overseas, including bank 
loans, which have become the single most 
important source of finance over the last 5 years 
(Infrastructure Australia 2015). Britain has come 
to rely on private financing to an even great extent, 
raising over £56 billion in this way over the last 
25 years (Booth and Starodubtseva 2015). 

A second related area where privatization and 
the globalization of public administration have 
gone hand in hand is in policy advice, accounting, 
and financial advisory services. Here the increas- 
ing reliance on the four biggest global 
private consultancy practices — KPMG, PwC, 
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Deloitte, and Ernst and Young — by governments 
across the OECD is especially striking. Collec- 
tively, these four firms employ 756,000 people 
and generate over $120 billion in annual revenues 
or around the same amount raised by the State of 
California. Advisory services account for over 
one third of work done (Big4.com 2014). The 
influence of these firms is not fully captured by 
their revenues, however. The projects they work 
on are worth far more than the value of the revenues 
they receive for their work. KPMG, for example, 
won an award for being PPP advisor of the year in 
2014 on the basis of projects worth over US$14.7 
billion undertaken in three continents and in nine 
different countries (see http://www.big4.com/news/ 
kpmg-ppp-financial-adviser-of-the-year-accolades- 
for-kpmg/ accessed on April 4, 2017). Also, their 
influence extends to the two-way flow of high-level 
staff into and out of senior roles in the public sector, 
sometimes short term and sometimes for longer 
(Raco 2013: 1986). 

These Big Four firms have become so large, 
partly on the back of government contracts, that 
in the USA, the UK, and Australia, they are now 
the largest employers of graduates, taking over 
the role previously dominated by public services 
(see, e.g., http://www.milkround.com/staticpages/ 
12680/the-times-top-100-graduate-employers/; 
https://www.bloomberg.com/news/photo-essays/ 
2011-05-17/50-top-employers-for-college-grads; 
https://gradaustralia.com.au/top-100-employers). 

Public transport is another area in which pri- 
vatization has led to the emergence of global 
providers of public services. Australia provides 
a useful. Under the pretext of using markets 
and competition to deliver more efficient and 
customer-friendly public transport, Australia’s 
second most populous state, Victoria, puts its 
railways and tram services out to tender in 1999. 
Initially there were five franchises, two rail and 
two tram in the metropolitan area and one for 
country rail services. The five franchises were 
picked up by three firms. The first was the British- 
based National Express (a metropolitan rail line, a 
tram service, and the country rail service), which 
was itself a creature of the Thatcher government’s 
privatization program in the UK during the 1980s. 
The second was Connex (a metro rail franchise), a 
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subsidiary of Veolia, a giant French water, energy, 
waste management, and transportation company. 
The third firm was a partnership between a local 
engineering company, Transfield Services, and 
another giant French transport company, Trans- 
dev, which picked up a tram franchise. 

The bids for the rail franchises especially were 
all based on optimistic assumptions around costs 
and patronage that proved catastrophically wrong 
and in 2001 were provided with a A$120 million 
bailout. Shortly afterward National Express 
returned its rail franchises for both the metropol- 
itan and country rail services and the tram service. 
Two years later, it sold out of most of its bus 
businesses, selling its operations in Perth and 
Sydney to none other than Connex, the remaining 
metropolitan train operator in Melbourne. The 
Victorian government then decided to offer the 
rail and tram services as two modal franchises. 
Connex picked up the train franchise, while the 
remaining tram operator was awarded the sole 
tram franchise. 

In 2009, the Government retendered, and this 
time new operators were selected. The new tram 
operator is Keolis Downer, half owned by ano- 
ther giant French transport company, Keolis, and 
Downer, a large Australian-owned engineering 
firm that also maintains the metropolitan trains. 
Downer in turn is owned by CIMIC, a giant 
engineering, construction, and infrastructure con- 
glomerate that specializes in privatized public 
infrastructure. The new rail franchisee, Metro, 
has three owners, Hong Kong’s MTR Corpora- 
tion, Australia’s John Holland Group, and UGL 
Rail, a division of United Group Limited. MTR 
owns 60% of the stock. 

According to its web site, MTR “was estab- 
lished in 1975 and in 2000. . .(was) listed on the 
Stock Exchange of Hong Kong. On 2 December 
2007 the operations of the Government-owned 
rail operator, the Kowloon-Canton Railway Cor- 
poration, were merged into the MTR... In the 
Mainland of China, the Corporation has been 
involved in the construction of and now operates 
Beying Metro Line 4 and Line 14, Shenzhen 
Metro Line 4 (Longhua Line) and Hangzhou 
Metro Line 1. The Corporation also operates and 
manages London Overground in the United 
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Kingdom, Melbourne Metro in Australia, Stock- 
holm Metro and intercity service between Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg in Sweden,. . . the Crossrail 
Train Operating Concession in the United 
Kingdom... the Operations, Trains and Systems 
public-private partnership contract for the North 
West Rail Link project in Sydney” (http://www. 
metrotrains.com.au/who-we-are/ accessed on 
7 April, 2017). 

MTR is not the only publicly owned, global- 
ized transportation giant operating in Australia. 
Keolis is also publicly owned, with 70% of its 
shares in the hands of the French National Rail- 
ways Corporation and 30% resting with the Que- 
bec government-owned pension fund, Caisse de 
dépôt et placement du Québec. As at December 
2013, Keolis employed 54,600 people in France, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, 
Germany, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, the UK, and the USA. 

Transdev is another of the major players that is 
majority owned by the public sector, with its main 
investor being the French government’s invest- 
ment bank, Caisse des Dépôts et Consignations. 
Transdev operates in 19 countries across five con- 
tinents, with operations in France, the USA, 
Canada, the UK, Ireland, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Portugal, Spain, India, and 
Australia. Its annual revenues are 6.7 billion 
Euros, and it employs 83,000 people. 

Energy is another area where privatization 
has led to the globalization of public services, 
and Australia again provides a useful illustra- 
tion. Up until the mid-1990s, Australian state 
governments operated government-owned inte- 
grated electricity and gas companies that operated 
as regional monopolies. In the mid-1990s, the 
Victorian government began a process of privati- 
zation, when it split up its energy companies into 
energy producers, distributors, and retailers and 
then sold them into, often foreign, private owner- 
ship. South Australia followed suit in the early 
2000s, and although other states similarly split up 
and corporatized their energy companies, only 
NSW has gone down the path of privatizating 
them (in 2015). The federal government mean- 
while has established with the support of the 
states a national electricity market in which a 
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central clearing house facilitates the buying and 
selling of energy in 30 min blocks. Subsequent 
to the initial sale, most of these companies have 
been sold and some resold again, leading to a 
more concentrated industry structure, with the 
three biggest retailers accounting for approxi- 
mately 75% of the electricity and gas markets 
and with majority ownership of generators, lead- 
ing national regulators to express concerns about 
monopolization. A proposal is now being actively 
considered that will see “three out of five of Vic- 
toria’s electricity distributors and two out of three 
of its gas distributors. . controlled by. ..a single 
Hong Kong-based infrastructure business under a 
$7.4 billion takeover proposal. . .(T)he State Grid 
of China, a state-owned enterprise, already effec- 
tively controls electricity distribution in north- 
western Melbourne. Along with Singapore 
Power, the State Grid of China also effectively 
owns Victoria’s network of poles and wires, as 
well as electricity distribution in eastern Victoria, 
and gas distribution in western Melbourne and 
regional Victoria” (Gordon 2017). 

Looking across the broad range of privatized 
services, ownership has tended to become more 
concentrated as well as more opaque. This is 
certainly the case with public transport and ener- 
gy over time, with formerly government-owned 
and government-operated companies being sold, 
sometimes after having been split up, and then 
subjected to mergers and acquisitions with and 
by very large overseas-owned companies that 
tend to dominate public service markets. These 
firms manage to gradually acquire substantial 
market power. This inevitably raises the quest- 
ion of whether or not privatization has led to 
improved efficiency and effectiveness in the way 
that its advocates claimed it would and ultimately 
whether or not consumers and taxpayers have 
been the main beneficiaries. The next section 
examines the evidence. 


The Evidence: The Jury Is in and the 
News Is Not so Good 


There have been numerous meta-studies that have 
tried to measure whether or not privatized public 
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services deliver efficiency gains. Their results are 
rather mixed. As Nellis (2012) points out, despite 
this variation, on balance the evidence shows that 
privatization has delivered efficiency gains. It is 
probably this is at least partly because the charters 
under which the nationalized entities were previ- 
ously operating included a broader range of social 
objectives, such as those relating to the environ- 
ment, training of apprenticeships, and the delivery 
of in-built and deliberately hidden cross subsidies to 
nonurban populations. When companies are no lon- 
ger required to provide services to the poor or the 
remotely located and are able to de-unionize their 
workforces, it is not surprising that they are able to 
produce more at less cost. What this research has not 
been able to answer is the degree to which increased 
efficiency has been achieved at the expense 
of effectiveness and also who has benefited 
from the improved efficiencies. Have privatizations 
benefited consumers, workers, or the new owners? 
It is to this question that attention now turns. 


Private Financing of Public Infrastructure: 
Does It Make Cents? 
The use of private finance to fund public infra- 
structure 1s sometimes justified on the basis that 
private financiers will be able to secure funding in 
a more efficient way than their public sector coun- 
terparts. These efficiency gains will help lower the 
cost of the infrastructure that is being financed. 

As Engel et al. (2014) point out, however, this 
is a fallacy. Finance does not have any impact on 
economic efficiency. As they put it: “Ultimately, 
social value is created by the efficiency with 
which real capital is deployed and used — the 
real side of the balance sheet — not by the financial 
composition of the liabilities side” (p. 205). The 
argument suffers from a second problem in that 
private finance is more costly to secure than public 
finance. In the UK, the gap in 2013 was estimated 
to be a rather large 4 percentage points (Booth and 
Starodubtseva 2015: 12). This gap arises because 
of the “riskless” nature of lending money to gov- 
ernments, which have the compulsory power to 
tax as a means of ensuring that they are always 
able to repay debts when they are due. 

This in turn raises the question of why, if public 
finance is cheaper, governments bother to use 
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private finance at all. The answer is basically to 
be able to keep the debt off the governments books 
and push it on to a private sector party (Engel et al. 
2014). This does not alter the need to repay the 
debt. It just ensures that the costs end up being 
captured through leasing payments made over 
many decades, which figure as an operating cost 
on government budgets. And these can prove to 
be very costly. In the UK, 7 hospital trusts cover- 
ing 21 hospital were close to becoming techni- 
cally insolvent because of the size of the leasing 
payments that they had entered into in order to 
secure new facilities. As described by Youssef 
El-Gingihy (2016): 


Up and down the UK, Private Finance Initiatives 
(PFI) are destroying public services. ...(T)he PFI 
policy was designed to use private financing to 
build and run public sector infrastructure projects. 
...The projects work like a mortgage, with repay- 
ments on the work completed made over decades. 
There is just one snag: the interest rates for PFI 
agreements are scandalously high. The NHS has 
more than 100 PFI hospitals. The original cost of 
these 100 institutions was around £11.5 billion. In 
the end, they will cost the public purse nearly £80 
billion. The total UK PFI debt is over £300 billion 
for projects worth only £55 billion. This means that 
nearly £250 billion will be spent swelling the cof- 
fers of PFI groups. (Accessed at http://www.inde 
pendent.co.uk/voices/nhs-funding-pfi-contracts- 
hospitals-debts-what-is-it-rbs-a7 134881 .html on 
10 April, 2017). 


It is very unlikely we will ever know whether 
the privately financed infrastructure represents 
a good deal, due to commercial-in-confidence 
contracts that continue to ensure the schemes 
are anything but transparent, even to the House 
of Commons public accounts committee and 
the UK National Audit Office, which for many 
years now have been trying to find answers to 
these questions without success. A recent Briefing 
Paper by the British House of Commons Library 
points out that even the British Treasury has 
expressed concerns about the PFI (Booth and 
Starodubtseva 2015: 10). 

Another problem with private financing 1s that 
the contracts are notoriously complex and can 
run to thousands of pages, as was the case with 
the London Tube in the early 2000s. Its contracts 
were so complex; it is estimated that £180 million 
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was spent by the public sector and a staggering 
£275 million by the private bidders negotiating 
them (National Audit Office 2004). Their extre- 
mely technical nature requires government to turn 
to advisors to help structure schemes in the most 
effective ways. The Big Four advisory firms men- 
tioned earlier have been significant players in this 
space, helping to design public-private partner- 
ships throughout Australia and in the UK and 
in some cases helping government departments 
and bidders for contracts at the same time as 
they are responsible for auditing their finances (see 
Vasagar and Evans 2002; see also Raco 2013). 


Public Transport Winners and Losers: The 
Australian Case 

The privatization and globalization of Australia’s 
public transport has been a rather mixed experience, 
at best. For the first decade of privatization in Vic- 
toria, service standards proved difficult to improve 
and customer satisfaction levels remained low, 
although recently appear to have lifted, but they 
remain surprisingly difficult to monitor. The Victo- 
rian Auditor-General has pointed out that, “there are 
no targets for the reliability and punctuality of trains 
and trams... — the publicly reported reliability and 
punctuality figures are not directly connected to the 
bonus and penalty payments that franchisees 
receive” (2016: 17). While there are customer ser- 
vice standards, the public transport agency “has not 
held the franchisees to account for their compliance 
with these Standards” (2016: 19). 

To this day, the private tram operator continues 
to monitor and report on its level of service rather 
than an independent auditor. A 2016 report by the 
Victoria Auditor-General concluded that: “the 
monitoring sites along each route do not provide 
enough data to accurately assess service perfor- 
mance for the entire length of a journey. . .there 
are longstanding problems and risks that affect the 
reliability of the (monitoring) system. It uses tech- 
nology from 1987, and the risks and limitations of 
the technology may affect safety, operational per- 
formance and passenger information which in 
turn is crucial to unlocking state government per- 
formance payments” (p. 16). 

There is then no clear pattern of sustained 
performance improvement to the extent that they 
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have occurred critics point to large increase in 
subsidies. The promised cost savings to taxpayers 
(estimated to be $160 million when the system 
was privatized) have not materialized. Indeed, 
payments to the rail and tram operators have 
increased threefold, from $450 million in 2009 
to over $1.45 billion in 2015. In real terms, it is 
costing more to run public transport today than 
was the case when it was privatized during the late 
1990s (Mees et al. 2006; but see Allsop 2007 for 
a critique). 

Controversy continues to bedevil the 
privatized system today. The public transport cor- 
poration has been the subject or a damning 
Auditor-General’s report (Victorian Auditor Gen- 
eral, 2015) for failing to put private bus contracts 
out to tender and for failing to develop and imple- 
ment a performance funding regime, and Metro 
has been accused of trying to monopolize rail 
maintenance activity by stealth with the Govern- 
ment commissioning KPMG (another of the glob- 
alized public services) to review arrangements 
(The Age, May 2, 2015). 


Privatized Energy Winners and Losers: The 
Australian Case 
Subsequent to privatizations, service standards 
and pricing have continued to be a major con- 
cern. Despite being regulated, price increases 
have been well in excess of inflation. According 
to the Australian Parliamentary Library: “In real 
terms. ..prices for households increased on aver- 
age by 72% for electricity and 54% for gas in the 
10 years to June 2013. Real electricity price 
increases for manufacturing businesses over the 
same period have been of a similar magnitude 
(60%). For gas, prices for manufacturing busi- 
nesses have risen to a lesser extent” (accessed 
at http://www.aph.gov.au/About_Parliament/Par 
liamentary_Departments/Parliamentary_Library/ 
pubs/BriefingBook44p/EnergyPrices on April 
10, 2017). More recent research by the Grattan 
Institute confirms this overall trend: 

Competition in electricity retailing hasn’t delivered 

what was promised: lower prices for consumers. 

The failure is worst in Victoria, the state with the 


most retailers and the longest experience of dereg- 
ulation. Profit margins appear to be higher than in 
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other retail sectors... Lower price deals are avail- 
able, but most consumers find the market so com- 
plicated that they have given up trying to find 
them... Electricity is an essential service without 
substitutes, so many consumers feel stuck and sim- 
ply give up. (Wood and Blowers 2017: 3) 


Australia has gone from being a low-cost 
energy producer by world standards to one of the 
most expensive (ABC News online, March 
21, 2012, accessed at http://www.abc.net.au/ 
news/2012-03-21/australians-pay-highest-power- 
prices-says-study/3904024). In addition, some of 
the big overseas-owned energy companies have 
been at the center of major disasters. The Kilmore 
East-Kinglake “Black Saturday” bushfires in 
2009 resulted in 119 lives being lost and 1,000 
homes being destroyed in what was the worst day 
of bushfires in Victoria’s history. Survivors won 
the largest class action in Australia’s history, using 
evidence and conclusions reached by the Victo- 
rian Bushfires Royal Commission, which found 
the Kilmore East-Kinglake bushfire was caused 
by an aging power line maintained by SPAusnet, 
the Singapore government-owned monopoly 
(ABC News, 2015, accessed at http://www.abc. 
net.au/news/2014-07-15/black-saturday-bushfire- 
survivors-secure-record-payout/5597062 on April 
10, 2017). 

On 9 February 2014, fires broke out in the 
Hazelwood coal mine in the rural town of 
Morwell as a result of embers spotting from bush- 
fires. The mine fire burned for 45 days, sending 
smoke and ash over residential neighborhoods for 
much of that time. It is possible that up to 
11 people died as a result of the fumes they 
inhaled. The mine was owned by SDF Suez, one 
of the giant French companies with a foothold into 
Australia’s utility industries as a result of privat- 
izations (subsequently re-branded as Engie). Two 
state government-appointed Boards of Inquiry 
into the fire and its consequences were scathing 
about the company’s role. The first Inquiry con- 
cluded that GDF Suez was, “inadequately pre- 
pared. . .(A)II but one of the GDF Suez personnel 
nominated as an Emergency Commander. . .were 
out of Morwell on a weekend break or holiday. . . 
GDF Suez personnel failed to activate the mine’s 
Emergency Response Plan until more than an 
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hour after fire was first reported.” It was also 
scathing about the Victorian government’s palpa- 
ble failure to establish a robust regulatory frame- 
work to ensure privatized operators met their 
OH&S and emergency fire responsibilities: “The 
Hazelwood mine fire was a foreseeable risk that 
slipped through the cracks between regulatory agen- 
cies” but nevertheless concluded that “. ..GDF Suez 
fell short of its obligations under OHS laws.” 
Finally, the Board drew attention to GDF Suez’s 
decision over many years to allow its firefighting 
and suppression infrastructure in the disused part of 
the mine to be maintained adequately, preferring 
instead to redeploy facilities to parts of the mine 
that were of economic value, leaving the mine 
open to precisely the sort of disaster that eventuated 
on (Hazelwood Mine Fire Inquiry 2014, accessed at 
http://report.hazelwoodinquiry. vic.gov.au/execu 
tive-summary.html on April 10 2017; See also 
Doig 2015). 

Gas supplies have also come under increasing 
public scrutiny in recent years, with the new pri- 
vate owners of natural gas companies redirecting 
gas to export-oriented LNG plants, which will 
see Australia become the world’s second largest 
exporter of LNG. This in turn is leading to large 
price increases and the threat of gas shortages 
for the domestic market. One of the three large 
private owners that dominate local gas product- 
ion has proposed establishing gas importing 
facilities, to reimport the gas they have sold onto 
the international market, demonstrating that the 
government-manufactured market is enabling 
all sorts of surprising profitable deals to be 
struck, at the expense of consumers (http://www. 
theaustralian.com.au/business/companies/agl-flo 
ats-gas-generation-as-fix-for-energy-woes-in-bla 
ckout-state/news-story/83aa7258a285b75545105 
29684932 1b2). 

Australia’s energy system is now under enor- 
mous stress, with blackouts or the threat of them 
becoming a regular summer event in states such 
as South Australia. After the most recent black- 
outs, the South Australian Energy Minister and 
Treasurer concluded that electricity privatization 
was the: “worst decision taken by any govern- 
ment in the state’s history... We are now at the 
mercy of privately owned  foreign-based 
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companies who own all of our electricity assets. 
Half of your energy bill is the poles and wires. 
Poles and wires that South Australians built and 
put in place have now been sold to other compa- 
nies” (quoted in The Australian, January 
27, 2017). 

Interestingly, the globalized and privatized 
public service providers feature strongly in the 
list of companies that pay little tax. In 2014/ 
2015, Metro trains reported total income of 
$1.2 billion but taxable income of only 
$95.6 million, resulting in a tax bill of $28.7 mil- 
lion. Transdev reported total income of $485 mil- 
lion but taxable income of only $25 million, 
leading to a tax bill of $7.5 million. Ausnet ser- 
vices reported total income of $1.8 billion but 
taxable income of $256 million, resulting in a 
tax bill of $75 million (http://www.theaustralian. 
com.au/business/economics/ato-figures-show-36 
pc-of-big-firms-paid-no-tax-in-2015-year/news- 
story/5620bb2d1af3 161882bcd17eab08c450). 

Privatized public services are also notable 
because of the much more unequal distribution 
of income within their operations. The extreme 
examples are the private financiers of public infra- 
structure. The Victorian Treasury Corporation 
is the entity responsible for traditional public 
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finance operations on behalf of the State govern- 
ment. It has six executives whose pay between 
them in 2015 and 2016 was a little over $2 million. 
By way of contrast, the top 11 Executives of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, a major player in 
arranging private finance for public infrastruc- 
ture, may receive in total £34.6 million (RBS 
Annual Report 2016: 111). The Commonwealth 
Bank, which is also a major player in lending for 
private infrastructure, paid its top 12 Executives 
over $42 million collectively in 2016 (Common- 
wealth Bank (2016), Annual Report to Share- 
holders, 2016). 


Privatization and Globalization: 
A Smaller or Larger State? 


One of the key arguments put forward by advo- 
cates or privatization is that it will lead to a smaller 
state. This will occur because divestitures shift 
public sector entities into the private sector and 
because competition will drive efficiency gains. 
The end result is the need for less public spending. 
To what extent has this occurred? 

Figure | shows aggregate general government 
spending for all OECD countries from 1972 
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through to 2014 as a percentage of GDP (a broad 
measure of the size of the economy). The figure 
shows that government spending has not in fact 
fallen but has continued to edge upward and this 
is despite governments across the OECD embrac- 
ing privatization policies enthusiastically, as was 
shown earlier. 

This tendency of the size of government to 
continue to expand has drawn the attention of a 
number of conservative commentators, who rec- 
ognize that privatization policies have not been 
well implemented, serving the interests of a select 
group of business interests at the expense of con- 
sumers and taxpayers. They refer to this develop- 
ment as the arrival of “crony capitalism” (see, e.g., 
Sloan 2016; Hewson 2017; McCrann 2017). 
Remarkably, even those who were the most enthu- 
siastic supporters of the reforms that have been 
implemented are coming to recognize that they 
have not delivered to consumers the benefits that 
were promised. A recent report by the Adam 
Smith Institute, one of the UK’s leading advocates 
for privatization, recently concluded that: 


For utility customers, privatization has had mixed 
blessings... Very few of the privatized utilities 
operate in a genuinely competitive market... long- 
term monopolies have been effectively endorsed 
whilst price regulation has had to be implemented 
rather more widely than many advocates of privat- 
ization had hoped. Importantly, too, except in 
telecoms, there have been marked real price inc- 
reases — for varying reasons — over the period since 
privatization began in earnest. (Hawkins 2015: 
15, 18). 


Conclusion 


Privatization has been a major contributor to the 
globalization of public services and administra- 
tion. Despite a very mixed track record for con- 
sumers and taxpayers, it continues to enjoy a 
surprisingly strong level of support among main- 
stream political parties. However, opinion polls 
show it is very unpopular with citizens and it has 
been that way for some time now. As Nellis 
observes, “The fact is that privatization has 
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never been popular among citizenries or elector- 
ates in general; and workers, particularly in the 
public sector, and their union representatives 
detest it” (2012: 20). 

This in turn raises a series of important issues 
that are at the heart of many of the fault lines that 
currently bedevil western democracies still trying 
to come to terms with Brexit and the election of 
the Trump Administration, widely interpreted as a 
set back for globalizers. There is a large gap 
between the promise of privatization and the real- 
ity. Its promise has been to use private markets to 
deliver efficiency gains that benefit taxpayers, as a 
result of falling government spending, and con- 
sumers, who get to choose. The reality is that 
privatization has lead to globalized industries for 
public services out of which the new owners seem 
more often than not to make a good return, with 
sustained fall in prices being hard to discern and 
government spending continuing to rise. Con- 
sumer choice on the other had has too often been 
a fiction, with privatized industries becoming pro- 
gressively more concentrated and ownership 
structures opaque, with complex pricing regimes 
being put into place to make it almost impossible 
for consumers to be free to choose. The chorus of 
voices pushing for a change of policy direction is 
now becoming too loud to ignore. The coming 
decades promise to be the most interesting for 
public administration for a very long time, with 
much depending on how well our policy makers 
are able to listen rather than be led by the 
entrenched, globalized private interests that seem 
to have come to depend on privatization for a 
living. 
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Synonyms 


Population health 


Introduction 


The discipline of public health is concerned with 
the promotion of collective decision-making and 
actions aimed at improving the health of a commu- 
nity. Its areas of focus are very broad and include 
infrastructure programs such as sanitation, water, 
and housing; medical interventions such as vacci- 
nation programs, disease eradication, and develop- 
ment of response protocols; regulatory functions 
such as tobacco and alcohol control; education 
campaigns such as breastfeeding or hand hygiene; 
agricultural controls such as quarantine, livestock 
control, and border controls of plant and animal 
products; and injury prevention and mitigation. 
The American Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) defines public health more pre- 
cisely as “the science of protecting and improving 
the health of families and communities through 
promotion of healthy lifestyles, research for 
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disease and injury prevention and detection and 
control of infectious diseases” (CDC 2017). The 
definition of the European office of the World 
Health Organization adds “prolonging life and 
promoting health through the organized efforts 
of society” (WHO 2017). 

However it is presently defined, initiatives that 
may be associated with public health have 
extended across the world from ancient times — 
long pre-dating the emergence of public health as 
a formal discipline within Western medicine. His- 
torians Schneider and Lilienfeld begin their chro- 
nology of public health in 500 BCE, with the 
construction of the Cloaca Maxima, or “Big 
Sewer,” and the subsequent network of sewers, 
aqueducts, and baths that were built as the city of 
Rome expanded (2008: xix). Mays et al. show that 
large-scale public water storage and delivery sys- 
tems date back even further, to at least 3,500 BCE 
(2013: 1916). Istanbul’s famous Byzantine Basilica 
Cistern was part of an extensive system of cisterns 
and aqueducts that supplied Constantinople’s water 
in the sixth century CE (2013: 1928). Cairo’s water 
was supplied via an aqueduct from the southern 
desert from 890 CE (Schneider and Lilienfeld 
2008: xix), and Becerril and Jiménez note that the 
Aztecs developed systems for collecting human 
waste and built aqueducts to bring potable water 
to Tenochtitlan from mainland springs in the mid- 
to late 1400s (2007). The late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century saw the development of sewer- 
age systems in European cities (Schneider and 
Lilienfeld 2008: xx). 

Although full consensus is lacking on precisely 
when public health as a discipline first appeared, 
boards of health began to be formed throughout 
Europe and in America in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the London epidemiological society 
being formed in 1850. In 1854, British doctor 
John Snow mapped the incidence of cases of chol- 
era in London’s epidemic against a map of drinking 
water sources. His removal of the handle of a drink- 
ing water pump ended the epidemic (Schneider and 
Lilienfeld 2008: xxi) and brought legitimacy to 
epidemiology, the branch of medicine that studies 
the incidence, prevalence, and control of disease, 
and is most closely linked to public health. 
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The Distinctive Nature of Public Health 


Public health as a discipline possesses features 
that differentiate it from the rest of medicine in 
fundamental respects. The most conspicuous of 
these is its link with the official organs of social 
authority. Public health establishes a direct rela- 
tionship between medicine as a civil society enter- 
prise and the institutions of the state, bringing 
medicine and the state into a direct and open 
partnership. 

The formation of public health did not occur in 
a vacuum: it came into existence as a part of the 
extensive process of reorganization of power and 
mechanisms of control within modern societies 
that marked the shift from sovereign monarchies 
to the emergence of the nation state. The power of 
the sovereign had gradually given way to system- 
atic deployments of civil society and cultural insti- 
tutions which legitimized and enforced disciplines 
imposed on European populations to ensure the 
functioning of economic and political institutions 
(Foucault 1973, 1977, 1978). The extensive array 
of microtechnologies of power that thereby 
emerged generated an internalization of disciplin- 
ary processes, forming the modern “panopticon/ 
synopticon” (Foucault 1977; Matheison 2004). 
Public health contributes to this schema both by 
providing it with legitimating justifications and by 
adding a further mechanism of regulation in the 
form of “biopower’” (Foucault 1980; Nadeson 
2008). By constituting all citizens as “subjects” 
of health and healthy living, which is then defined 
by public authorities in terms of an ever- 
increasing array of adjustments in personal behav- 
ior, the compliance of the entire population is 
secured (Foucault 1978, 1980). 

From this perspective, public health becomes a 
two-edged sword: on the one hand, it appears as a 
progressive force, because individuals are no lon- 
ger cast as the passive subjects of medicine and 
science but instead are called upon to take control 
of their decisions. However, on the other, this new- 
found “autonomy” is seen to be illusory, because it 
really involves the extension of control of individ- 
ual subjectivities into that of entire populations. 

Although public health is seen as a Western, 
scientific endeavor, cross-cultural data show that 
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all societies have established processes and tech- 
nologies for collective health protection (Rivers 
1924; Douglas 1966; Baer et al. 2013), with prac- 
tices such as burning of houses and possessions of 
people who die of infectious diseases having been 
common in many societies (Rogers 2016). Even 
when they are similar to biomedical techniques, 
such as quarantining and separation for infection 
control, these are rarely acknowledged as public 
health practices. 


Health, Wealth, and Power 


The relationship between wealth and health has 
long been documented in the public health litera- 
ture. The 1838 Poor Laws Commission in London 
linked poverty to disease, poor housing, and san- 
itation (Schneider and Lilienfeld 2008: xx1). In an 
article in Science published in 1920, entitled “The 
Untilled Fields of Public Health,” Winslow 
(1920) established a clear connection between 
poverty and ill health in North America. In the 
late 1990s, the British government commissioned 
a report into health inequalities: its main finding 
was that health inequalities are closely linked to 
economic inequality (Acheson 1998). Since 
global systems of production affect resource dis- 
tribution across the world, it is important to con- 
sider this relationship between economic equality 
and health equality in the global context. 
Schrecker and Bambra, for example, argue that 
current global political and economic structures 
cause ill health (2015). Michael Marmot, a mem- 
ber of the scientific advisory group on the Ache- 
son Inquiry, coedited the World Health 
Organization’s volume The Solid Facts: The 
Social Determinants of Health (Wilkinson and 
Marmot 2003), which identified stress, early life, 
social exclusion, work, unemployment, social 
support, addiction, food, and transport as factors 
in determining people’s health. In addition, they 
identified people’s positions on the social gradi- 
ent, that is, how economically well off a person 
was compared to others in their community as 
well as how well off their community/country is 
compared to other communities/countries, as 
being a key determinant of health (2003: 9-10). 
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The social determinants framework has been 
adopted by both the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations as being central to global 
public health policy; however, it sits alongside 
policies set within neoliberal growth paradigms 
which many commentators argue are key causes 
of the economic inequity central to social deter- 
minants (Shrecker and Bambra 2015; Brown 
2015; Spaiser et al. 2016). 


Aspects of Public Health in the 
Contemporary Period 


While early European and American innovations 
in public health were largely funded by philan- 
thropic donations from “the wealthy” to amelio- 
rate unhealthy living conditions of “the poor,” by 
the middle of the twentieth century in Western- 
style democracies, public health was almost 
exclusively the domain of national, state/provin- 
cial, and/or local government bodies. From World 
War II to the end of the twentieth century, global 
public health activities were funded by nation 
states’ contributions to transnational institutions, 
such as the World Health Organization and the 
United Nations. In 2000, private philanthropy 
re-entered the public health sector, with the Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation and what is now 
known as the GAVI vaccine alliance. Since then, 
private philanthropy has come to play an increas- 
ingly significant role in funding global public 
health programs. 

The partnership with philanthropic organiza- 
tions has, however, been controversial. Its advo- 
cates argue that transparent private philanthropic 
organizations such as the Gates Foundation can 
deliver programs more efficiently and effectively 
than multilateral agencies (Savigny and Adam 
2009). On the other hand, critics of the entry of 
high levels of private money into the global public 
health sector raise concerns about connections 
with industry, most particularly the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry (Hafner and Shiffman 2013). These 
concerns are reminiscent of experiences from the 
1970s and 1980s “green revolution,” in which 
industrialized agricultural development was seen 
as the “solution” to poverty, but which in fact was 
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driven by the for-profit agricultural chemicals 
industry, with widespread disastrous effects 
(Clunies-Ross and Hildyard 1992). The shift 
from subsistence agriculture to cash cropping, 
and the enmeshment of smallholder farmers into 
global seed, fertilizer, pesticide, and herbicide 
markets, has resulted in questionable benefits 
and palpable drawbacks for many communities 
(Kimbrell 2012). Similarly, some advocates 
argue that market incentives provide the most 
effective way of delivering much needed pharma- 
ceuticals to impoverished communities (Savigny 
and Adam 2009), while critics argue that 
“Big Pharma” is profiting at the expense of 
the poor (Bell and Figert 2012; Hogarth 2015; 
Gabe et al. 2015). Bell and Figert describe the 
“pharmaceuticalization” of global public health, 
in processes which link human rights discourses 
with a right to medication, with clear benefits for 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and distributers 
(2012). Clinical trials in impoverished communi- 
ties have long been criticized for creating dispro- 
portionate burdens on poorer communities 
(Simpson et al. 2015) for the benefit of wealthier 
communities to whom the pharmaceuticals are 
then marketed (Bell and Figert 2012). Tying inter- 
national trade agreements into global public 
health agendas, such as through the TRIPS agree- 
ment (World Trade Organization’s Trade Related 
Property Rights agreement), has supported the 
access of pharmaceutical companies to 
impoverished communities for clinical trials 
(Sariola et al. 2015) with mixed benefits for local 
communities (Simpson et al. 2015). At its worst, 
this can be understood as continuing the repro- 
duction of colonial relationships of structural vio- 
lence and inequity that disproportionately impact 
vulnerable members of the global community 
(Connell 2012). 


Public Health Governance in the 
Global Era 


The concept of “good governance” has become 
popular in recent decades and is increasingly 
being applied in relation to public health (Brand 
2007). According to the United Nations 
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Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific (UNESCAP), good governance 
involves the satisfaction of eight criteria: partici- 
pation, consensus orientation, accountability, 
transparency, responsiveness, effectiveness, 
equity, and abidance with the rule of law. Good 
governance also relates to the establishment of 
democracy and elimination of corruption and vio- 
lence, all of which have been linked to population 
health and well-being (Brand 2007; Laaser 
et al. 2002). 

The conditions of globalization present new 
problems in relation to how the health of 
populations is to be approached in an era of global 
interconnectivity. In the twenty-first century, 
global forces are exercising a rapidly intensifying 
influence on local health systems and indeed on 
the bodies of all people. These global forces 
include the emergence of institutional arrange- 
ments for multilateral public health decisions, as 
well as the broader social, economic, and political 
forces of globalization. The broader forces of 
globalization and the geopolitics of the global 
era permeate public health approaches from the 
local to the global. The term “global health gov- 
ernance” is now a well-established term used in 
discussion of how globalization affects the pursuit 
of public health at the national and international 
levels (Fidler 2002: 6). 


Strengths of the Global Health 
Perspective 


Understood in its expanded sense, public health 
can provide access to valuable insights and 
actions not previously available. (The following 
is adapted from material published in Long et al. 
2017.) The broader project of global health, 
within which global public health is articulated, 
presents an opportunity to explore the complex 
relationships between the health conditions of 
populations in different parts of the world. For 
example, Shrecker and Bambra (2015) demon- 
strate that many of the factors associated, directly 
or indirectly, with malnutrition or under-eating, 
can be linked to nutritional problems associated 
with overeating. Similarly, the appropriation of 
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land for industrial monoculture affects the health 
of local communities by limiting local access to 
prime horticultural and agricultural land as well as 
access of multiple end users around the world, 
through the provision of cheap but highly pro- 
cessed diets (Clunies-Ross and Hildyard 1992; 
Kimbrell 2012). The demand in the West for 
cheap sugar and tobacco (dating to the coloniza- 
tion of the Americas) has adversely affected 
health in both Britain and the Caribbean and has 
contributed to loss of both quality and years of life 
(Thomas and Bean 1974: 914, in Austen and 
Smith 1990: 95). The broad perspective that the 
global health approach potentially makes possible 
allows us to perceive interconnected health impli- 
cations for geographically separated populations 
involved in the same global production systems. 

A global health approach is invaluable if we 
are to understand properly local health issues in a 
globalized world. Used critically, framing health 
in a global perspective can allow us to examine 
and acknowledge the impact on health systems 
and population health resulting from international 
development interventions, such as in the case of 
Haiti and Jamaica, where the IMF-led structural 
adjustment programs have badly damaged the 
health of local populations (Handa and King 
2003; Pfeiffer and Chapman 2010). 


Limitations of Global Health 


Against these strengths, the concept of global 
health and the mental models associated with it 
suffer from a variety of limitations. These include 
issues relating to the homogenization of culture, 
cultural biases, macroeconomic and macro- 
political variables, the overestimation of Western 
contributions, and the overreliance on statistical 
markers of disease, medical dominance, and pre- 
vailing approaches to understanding cultural dif- 
ference. All of these factors apply to the global 
form of public health. 


Inappropriate Homogenization of Culture 

Global health supports a tendency toward the 
homogenization of cultural knowledge and exper- 
tise. The very assumption that conditions of health 
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can be described and addressed at a global level of 
generality stimulates theoretical formulations and 
practices that systematically ignore local cultural 
differences. 

It cannot be taken for granted that somebody 
from an urban, wealthy, educated background in 
India, Sri Lanka, Australia, or Brazil can under- 
stand the daily lived realities of — let alone com- 
municate effectively with — rural people or 
impoverished, socially excluded people of their 
own nationality, although this is frequently 
assumed. In many countries around the world, 
entry to medical, nursing, and/or allied health 
training is limited to those with educational and 
financial privileges not available to people born 
into poorer communities. This can create situa- 
tions wherein health professionals do not readily 
understand the lived realities of their patients, 
causing communication barriers that make it 
even more difficult for the poorest and most dis- 
advantaged populations to receive adequate and 
appropriate health care (see, e.g., Trugman 2000; 
DeSouza 2014; Barasa et al. 2017). 

The assumption of a single, worldwide system 
according to which the meanings associated with 
health and illness and the causal relationships 
between “society” and health outcomes can be 
conceptualized fails to recognize the often critical 
importance of local systems of symbolization by 
which meanings and values are formed and devel- 
oped. Kleinman argued that an essential part of 
every health practitioner’s role is to be active in 
understanding the health belief systems of both 
themselves and their patients (1978). These are 
not insights that have fully permeated global pub- 
lic health practice. 


Cultural Biases 

The concept of global health itself incorporates 
key assumptions about the nature of health and 
well-being and the meaning-construction pro- 
cesses around them that operate strongly in global 
public health. Despite formal acknowledgement 
of the importance of culture in relation to health 
practices and outcomes, much development 
health theory and practice continues to operate 
within a particular culturally constructed set of 
values and methods of analysis that is largely 
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unquestioned. Despite its supposed democratic 
intentions, the implementation of health policies 
and services often intensifies the very relation- 
ships associated with colonialism and hierarchy 
that it claims to oppose. For all their radical- 
sounding language, global health and public 
health discourses remain embedded in a hierarchi- 
cal and imperialist framework that upholds West- 
ern medical systems as templates for ideal health 
systems in non-Western countries. 

The framework that emerges from these 
assumptions imposes a structural impediment on 
much development health practice. The cultural 
biases associated with the underlying concepts are 
never far from the surface, as the mere use of the 
word “global” shows. While this is generally 
taken to imply an acceptance of — and respect 
for — “non-Western” perspectives, the reality is 
that, in both theory and practice, populations are 
regularly classified in accordance with Western 
socioeconomic, class, and educational categories, 
the financial contributions and positive impact of 
donor countries are overestimated, and the unilin- 
ear direction of influence, policy, knowledge, and 
practice is disguised. 


Macroeconomic and Macro-political Factors 

Although critiques of neoliberalism are far from 
new, they have only recently been meaningfully 
incorporated into discussions about global health 
and global public health (Brown 2015; Spaiser 
et al. 2016), and as a result, they remain peripheral 
and underdeveloped. Economist Susan George’s 
insightful early critiques of the health costs of 
neoliberal economics and structural adjustment 
programs (1974, 1988) were not taken up widely 
in public health discourses. Similarly, Paul 
Farmer’s (2004) articulation of “structural vio- 
lence” (i.e., institutionalized disadvantage that 
prevents certain groups of people from meeting 
their fundamental needs), using Haiti as an illus- 
tration of the harm caused by International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) policies (Farmer 2004), is 
recognized as a major contribution in critical 
medical anthropology (Baer et al. 2013: 63—66) 
but has not yet penetrated deeply into interna- 
tional and global health theory. Global health dis- 
courses pay superficial attention to these critiques 
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but rarely enter into serious analyses of how mac- 
roeconomic and macro-political factors and asso- 
ciated inequities in resource distribution are 
connected with health outcomes. For example, 
although the roles of transnational corporations 
in global systems of production have far reaching 
impacts on the health of individuals and commu- 
nities across the world (Hawkes and Popkin 
2015), these connections still do not feature prom- 
inently in global public health decision-making 
and policy. 

Furthermore, while reference to the “social 
determinants of health” has been widely popular 
in discussions about international public health 
(Wilkinson and Marmot 2003; CSDH 2008; 
Marmot 2005, 2015), this has not generated a 
critical reflection on the need to address large- 
scale economic factors in determining WHO 
policy (Schrecker and Bamabera 2015). The 
uncritical adoption of a social determinants 
approach is embedded in the sustainable develop- 
ment goals (SDGs) and the preceding millennium 
development goals (MDGs). The MDGs 
contained eight goals and a total of 21 targets 
and were informed by health and education 
agendas as drivers of development, supported by 
economist Jeffrey Sach’s argument that improv- 
ing a nation’s health is an investment rather than a 
cost and inevitably has flow-on effects measurable 
by an increase in economic growth (Brown 2015). 

The MDGs were commonly regarded as a suc- 
cess, albeit with some qualifications. A number of 
the targets were achieved, with significant impact 
in several areas, although results in other areas 
were disappointing (Murray 2015). The SDGs 
saw new players enter the arena and were associ- 
ated with a longer, more extensive, and more 
inclusive consultation process (Murray 2015; 
Fukuda-Parr 2016). The increased breadth and 
depth is reflected in the number of goals 
(17) and targets (169). One goal, containing 13 tar- 
gets, is specifically health related, while another 
ten health-related targets arise from other goals 
(see Brown 2015: 1392). 

Sach’s argument has been widely accepted and 
was one of the central principles driving the 
MDGs (Murray 2015). The reverse idea — that 
economic growth as measured by GDP is a 
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necessary driver for both development and 
improved global health — has been incorporated 
firmly into the SDGs in Goal 8: “Promote 
sustained and inclusive economic growth, full 
and productive employment and decent work for 
all.” Economic growth is, in other words, 
enshrined as a stimulant for development and 
assumed to be able to underpin the pathway to 
environmental sustainability, which is central to 
seven of the goals. These assumptions have been 
the subject of widespread criticism. For example, 
in a piece scathingly titled “The Oxymoron of 
Sustainable Development,” Brown (2015) 
roundly rejects the idea that environmental sus- 
tainability can be achieved through a neoliberal 
capitalist economic growth model. Similarly, 
Constanza et al. argue that the “single minded 
focus on GDP growth has exacerbated inequity 
and environmental damage in many countries” 
(2016: 59). As a result, Brown suggests that we 
“need aggregate metrics of human and ecosystem 
well-being to replace growth in Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) as the primary development goal 
for nations” (2015: 1027; see also, e.g., Hawkes 
and Popkin 2015; Wanner 2015; Constanza 
et al. 2016). 

In spite of extensive evidence of the flaws in 
the proposition that economic growth models are 
pathways to environmental sustainability, the 
SDGs incorporate the assumption that economic 
growth within global markets leads to improve- 
ments in individual, community health, and pop- 
ulation health measures. This exposes the 
neoliberal paradigms embedded within global 
policy instruments, which remain unchanged 
despite decades of research demonstrating the 
damage of this model. Under these conditions, 
development practitioners risk becoming agents 
of economic globalization, particularly when they 
implement programs involving biomedically ori- 
ented clinics and hospitals, health technology, 
equipment, pharmaceuticals, and Western-trained 
practitioners, all of which require ongoing rela- 
tionships with global markets in order for health 
infrastructure to be maintained. 

When it is conflated with the concept of 
“development health” — that is, the development 
of health infrastructure and resources — the 
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expressions “global health” and “global public 
health” become misnomers. The focus of devel- 
opment health is unequivocally on one section of 
the world’s population: the poorer section. Global 
health debates frequently apply only passing ref- 
erence to health in wealthy industrialized coun- 
tries, and then this is usually only by way of 
drawing comparisons to disease burdens in rela- 
tively disadvantaged contexts. University courses 
in global health and global public health fre- 
quently start with statistics about how people in 
the Euro-American countries are more likely to 
die of cardiovascular disease or cancer than those 
in poorer countries (WHO 2015) and a discussion 
about how the inhabitants of sub-Saharan Africa 
are more likely to die of infectious diseases, mal- 
nutrition, and respiratory illnesses (WHO 2015). 
Although lip service is paid to the fact that the 
USA spends the largest amount on health care per 
capita in the world and yet still significantly 
underperforms on most if not all indicators of 
equity and effectiveness of health delivery 
(Mintzberg 2012: 4), this is not seen as an imped- 
iment to US agencies being granted a major voice 
in global health policy. Critical evaluation of 
Western-style health systems (see, e.g., Lock and 
Nguyen 2010; Baer et al. 2013), increasingly a 
core component of health science curricula, is not 
generally included in the training of health devel- 
opment practitioners. 


Overestimation of Western Influence 

The popularity of global health as a subject of 
study and public comment, and the dominance 
of Western practitioners among its key advocates, 
has created an exaggerated sense of the impor- 
tance of the West in directing or controlling health 
outcomes around the world. As mentioned above, 
the IMF commitment to neoliberal reforms has 
greatly damaged the health systems of many 
poorer countries. However, this should not 
obscure the fact that the contribution of Western 
aid to health budgets in poorer countries is gener- 
ally very limited. There are few instances where 
donor money supports a significant proportion of 
health needs. In a few isolated cases, external 
donations comprise up to a half of national health 
budgets (WHO 2016); however, overall the 
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impact is far more modest. On average, less than 
10% of African nations’ health budgets came 
from external sources in 2014 (WHO 2016). 
The — largely self-serving — overemphasis of 
donor input and the undervaluing of local health 
systems and traditional health practices undoubt- 
edly results in loss of opportunities for meaning- 
ful, sustainable health system improvement. 
Indeed, it is likely that a greater focus on support 
for existing, culturally appropriate, local health 
systems would enable development health pro- 
grams to achieve significantly greater impact. 


Overreliance on Statistical Markers of Disease 
The current philosophy and ideology of both global 
health in general and global public health in partic- 
ular place excessive emphasis on quantitative mea- 
sures of health. This leads — among other things — 
to distortions in health programs and to the 
deskilling of health development workers. 

The establishment of an integrated system of 
concepts supported by an extensive body of “‘fac- 
tual data” generated by a well-supported academic 
industry leaves little room for immersed cultural 
learning. Working from a deficiency model, statis- 
tics are collected, “causes” are identified, and inter- 
ventions are designed and evaluated, usually with 
the aim of improving standardized quantitative 
measures. Health statistics can reveal important 
features of population health needs and outcomes. 
However, quantitative measurements always rely 
on qualitative assumptions about what is worth 
measuring and how those constructs are interpreted 
and conceptualized (Bowen 1996), and these con- 
structs can be subject to political manipulation 
(Kath 2010). By their very nature, quantitative 
measures reflect averages across selected 
populations and can often obscure local discrepan- 
cies or inequities. Accurate, quantitative variables 
only represent measurable phenomena and in 
themselves can provide at best limited information 
about causal relationships. Further, the ease of 
measuring quantitative markers has led to a focus 
on their use to guide not only global health theory 
but also the allocation of material resources, even 
where their limited utility in relation to assessment 
of desirable health outcomes is recognized. Such 
important deficiencies are rarely acknowledged. 
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Medical Dominance 
The conceptual hegemony of medical models of 
health care has also limited the development of 
global health and global public health discourses. 
In development theory and practice, Western con- 
cepts of medicine and “health” itself are widely 
conflated (Clark 2014: 1). Critiques of “medical 
dominance” have a decades-long history 
(Friedson 1970; Willis 1983) in social science 
research of health systems in Western contexts 
(e.g., Willis 2006; Long et al. 2006; Latimer 
2013). However, the cultural biases associated 
with narrowly conceived concepts of health, 
health care, and “biomedical” science are rarely 
articulated in development health discourse. 
Indeed, when questions are raised about the appli- 
cation of Western medical models to non-Western 
cultures, they often portray the host culture as a 
problem to be overcome to allow the implemen- 
tation of valid, “scientific,” or “evidence-based” 
medical care. Rarely is there a genuine 
questioning of the appropriateness or effective- 
ness of the particular medical model itself. 
Western professional training does not neces- 
sarily prepare health-care workers, especially 
doctors, to be culturally aware, responsive, or 
adaptable. Doctors, nurses, and allied health 
workers may be encouraged to reflect on their 
personal practices, but they also operate within a 
system where critical reflection on the deeper 
assumptions underlying their discipline is stig- 
matized and actively discouraged (Lock and 
Ngyen 2010). As Lakshmi et al. point out: “A 
hierarchy of systems of medicine, often 
unacknowledged, is exercised in most societies, 
with allopathy at the top, certain traditional, 
complementary and alternative systems of med- 
icine systems next and local healing traditions 
last” (2015: 1067). Even where value is attrib- 
uted to such systems and local healing 
approaches, the latter remain on the periphery. 
In spite of extensively researched and well- 
articulated work pointing out the limitations of 
“evidenced-based medicine” as defined within 
the conventional Western biomedical paradigm 
(Feinstein and Horwitz 1997; Greenhalgh 2014; 
Kirmayer 2012), this ideological construct 
remains sacrosanct (Lock and Nguyen 2010). 
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As a result, approaches to health and well-being 
that are not based on Western biomedical science 
are frequently either dismissed or actively 
suppressed. 


Cultural Competency 

Rather than working with a goal of shared under- 
standing with existing local health systems, and 
adopting a role of collaborator, the role of devel- 
opment health workers is often assumed to be a 
superior cultural position that has the beneficent 
goal of intervening to improve behavior and 
practice. 

The ability to adapt Western-trained technical 
skills and expertise to local cultural circumstances 
is often referred to as an important attribute of 
health workers in general (Purnell 2013). To this 
end, many nursing and medical courses now 
include components on “cultural competency” 
(Kleinman and Benson 2006). However, in prac- 
tice, the supposed conceptual openness of West- 
ern medical science is strictly limited. In addition, 
the concept of cultural competency, which was 
originally devised for the purpose of supporting 
critiques of standards of care offered to diverse, 
non-dominant populations in Western medical 
systems, has not been effectively transferred into 
development contexts. The assumption of a 
generic “competency” or skill that can be applied 
across all cultures is in reality merely another 
version of the Western bias toward universalistic, 
instrumental characterization of culture and cul- 
tural practices (Kleinman and Benson 2006). 
Rather than generating openness, it can (and 
often does) serve as a barrier to authentic dia- 
logues across systems of difference, according to 
which no theoretical assumptions can be excluded 
from critical scrutiny. 

Underlying conceptions of global health — and, 
a fortiori, global public health — is a confidence in 
the assumption that technocratic, instrumentally 
based modes of thought and action provide benev- 
olent alternatives to the harshness of neoliberal 
market-based policies. This is expressed through 
the familiar preoccupations with large-scale pub- 
lic health campaigns — for example, mass vacci- 
nation campaigns — which make an important 
contribution but can come to be seen as all- 
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encompassing solutions which distract from the 
importance of incorporating local knowledge. It is 
expressed through the emphasis on pharmacother- 
apy and “educational” programs to control 
HIV/AIDS, in the absence of consideration of 
the importance of the cooperative fostering of 
community capacity. It is expressed through 
military-style operations to control and quarantine 
populations to limit the spread of Ebola virus and 
other epidemic diseases. It is manifested in cam- 
paigns to control obesity and diabetes that depend 
on paternalistic strategies to direct dietary 
and lifestyle change rather than addressing the 
deep cultural, economic, and political roots of 
unhealthy diets. And it is evident in the reliance 
on instrumental, positivistic notions of causality 
in tracing the “social determinants” of ill 
health and proposing monocausal remedies that 
often compound the problems rather than 
ameliorating them. 

We note in passing that the regime of “foreign 
aid” in general is based on the same pathology: 
that is, the implicit dependence on epistemologi- 
cal and ontological assumptions linked to con- 
structions of Western culture, science, and 
medicine. Like cultural competency itself, rather 
than promoting mutual learning and teaching 
through fluid and open dialogues across cultures 
and belief systems, it imposes a systematic and 
impenetrable barrier. 


The Future of Public Health in a 
Global Era 


Although admittedly possessing many positive 
features, the globalization of public health carries 
with it problems and dangers. Many of these are 
common to those encountered by the larger pro- 
cess of the globalization of health and health care. 
As discussed, these encompass cultural biases and 
the imposition of Western perspectives on the 
nature and concept of health in the developing 
world, as well as assumptions about what consti- 
tutes a healthy society and the prices that commu- 
nities are prepared to pay in order to achieve 
adequate health outcomes. Also as with global 
health in general, global public health may be 
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associated with an overreliance on abstract statis- 
tical measures of health and disease and on cul- 
turally biased tools of analysis. 

The globalization of public health also intro- 
duces some additional specific risks. As the expe- 
riences of Western societies have shown, the 
institutions and structures of public health are 
linked directly to the ways in which power is 
distributed and exercised. The alignment effected 
by public health of the civil society institutions of 
medicine and the public apparatuses of authority 
can be overt, through actions taken by govern- 
ment and enforced by law, or it can be implicit, 
operating through the educational and cultural 
systems. The subjugation of medicine to the direct 
control of public authorities carries significant 
risks; the exercise of “biopower” also has the 
capacity to obscure the decisions that may need 
to be made as traditional societies negotiate their 
paths to modernity. 

As part of the larger project of developing an 
effective and ethically secure global health meth- 
odology, the globalized forms of public health 
need to find ways of responding to non-Western 
health approaches while applying the powerful 
tools of population-scale and evidence-based epi- 
demiological analysis. They need to be able to 
incorporate local concepts of health and disease 
and to remain sensitive to community practices 
and cultural attitudes. And they must take steps to 
avoid dogmatic applications of decontextualized, 
universalistic practices and ways of thought. As 
with global health in general, globalized public 
health programs need to support local, context- 
sensitive dialogues within communities that facil- 
itate responses to the complex needs generated by 
rapid processes of change. These dialogues 
should seek to ensure the integration of different 
concepts, epistemologies, value systems, and their 
practical implications. 

Any process of globalization should be subject 
to a strategy for the conduct of reconciliatory 
engagements, including those based on commu- 
nicative discourses and other forms of interaction, 
and this applies with special force to the applica- 
tion in novel cultural environments of innovative 
technologies such as those associated with public 
health. Because of the inherent links between 
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public health and politics, special care needs to be 
taken, even in relation to apparently neutral and 
benign programs such as mass vaccination cam- 
paigns. As in other contexts of globalization, how- 
ever, there is no substitute for community 
dialogues in providing mechanisms for sustain- 
able reshaping of cultural systems and structures 
of understanding. 

The insights and practices of public health 
offer impressive opportunities for enhancing 
health and health care at the level of whole 
populations across the world, but the risks and 
potential pitfalls associated with them must be 
recognized and appropriately managed. If this is 
achieved, public health methodologies realized on 
a global scale will be able to deliver their intended 
outcomes of novel, effective practices in settings 
of a widely supported commitment to change, and 
respect for local cultures and for those who work 
within them. 
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Definition 


e Globalization refers to the increased dynamics 
and complex interdependencies among people, 
governments, companies, and nongovernment 
organizations across and between local, 
national, and international levels. Globaliza- 
tion infers an opening up of perspectives and 
fields of action. 

e Public policy can be defined as purposive 
action that is ostensibly in the public interest 
and has been legitimated by governments or 
quasi-governmental organizations. 


Introduction 


Debates regarding the relationship between glob- 
alization and public policy engage with the ques- 
tion of how (to what extent/through what means) 
has globalization impacted public policy and the 
capacity of the nation-state to set and achieve its 
policy goals. 

More simplistic responses have used the lan- 
guage of global forces and diagnosed a hollowing 
out of the state marked by a significant diminution 
of power. While it is clear that the economic, social, 
and political arrangements and relations that are 
shaping domestic conditions and outcomes are 
increasingly supranational, this does not mean that 
globalization has left the nation-state hamstrung. 
This misconception is too all encompassing, 
undifferentiated, and deterministic. 

Kennett (2008) notes that states are differently 
positioned in regard to their capacity to exercise 
power — both internally and externally — caution- 
ing that even those states able to exercise signifi- 
cant political and economic power are not 
unchallenged masters of their own and other 
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domains. The global arrangements and relations 
that shape national and supranational policy goals 
and outcomes are not static or uncontested nor are 
they undifferentiated. 

Arguably, the most appropriate perspective to 
take on the impact of globalization on public 
policy is that it involves processes that are com- 
plex, contingent, and ambiguous. Scholars and 
commentators may be able to pinpoint common 
themes and pressures but must also recognize that 
these do not always apply, may have varied 
effects, and are subject to change. The practices 
and outcomes of policy activity under the condi- 
tions of globalization have to be investigated 
rather than assumed. 

Nonetheless, it is possible to identify a number 
of key exemplar dimensions with respect to the 
relationship between globalization and public pol- 
icy. These dimensions include: 


1. Globalization as an imperative 

2. Globalization as a source of policy problems 

3. Globalization as policy rhetoric/legitimating 
Strategy 

4. Globalization as policy opportunity 


Globalization as Imperative 


Public policy never occurs in a local vacuum. 
However, the extent to which policy activity is 
shaped by global factors depends, in part, on the 
nature of the policy issue being addressed. Some 
policy problems can only be understood and 
responded to within a globalized frame. For exam- 
ple, some dimensions of corporate tax avoidance 
are enabled by the capacity of multinational enti- 
ties to “locate” profits and expenses within those 
jurisdictions most favorable to their tax minimi- 
zation interests. In effect, globalization and the 
more permeable global economic order of con- 
temporary times have provided opportunities for 
multinational entities to legally avoid paying tax 
in ways that negatively affect the revenue bases of 
national governments across the world. 

The phenomenon of multinational tax avoid- 
ance does not necessarily create a global impera- 
tive to act. Some nation-states may be better 
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positioned than others to benefit from profit 
shifting and tax minimization strategies. Where 
there is a will to act, globalization becomes a 
policy imperative, precisely because of the com- 
plex interdependencies implicated across and 
between local, national, and international levels. 
Multinational tax minimization is an issue that 
cannot be addressed at the level of the nation- 
state alone — it requires a global response. 

There are numerous other policy issues for 
which it is imperative that policy actors generate 
a global response — including drug trafficking, 
human trafficking, terrorism, irregular migration 
and refugees, health epidemics, antibiotic resis- 
tance, and climate change, to name a few. The 
consideration common to all such issues is that 
although the policy responses to these issues are 
legislated within national jurisdictions, they have 
to be developed and implemented in concert with 
others from other policy contexts and arenas in 
order to be effective. 

The imperative to generate such supranational 
responses to shared global problems has given rise 
to the concept and practice of global governance. 
Evans (2009, p. 256) contends that “Global gov- 
ernance refers to the process of political interac- 
tion aimed at solving problems that affect more 
than one state or region when there is no authority 
structure that can enforce compliance.” 

Viewed through a positive lens, such global 
governance can be viewed as a means to provide 
a negotiated convergence of policy, which allows 
for ample regulation. Critics, however, contend that 
such increased policy convergence at the suprana- 
tional level can result in a democratic deficit at best, 
or in the worst case scenario, a race to the bottom 
(Drezner 2001). This latter critique reflects con- 
cerns about the outcomes of drastically reduced 
barriers to economic, political, and cultural 
exchange that is fundamental to globalization. 


Globalization as a Source of Policy 
Problems 


The consequences of globalization have been 
hotly debated for decades. Supporters and critics 
have, respectively, aligned themselves behind 
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claims relating to the positive and negative effects 
of changing relations and arrangements within the 
global sphere. Concerns about nation-states’ 
capacities to respond to policy problems have 
been discussed in the previous section. This sec- 
tion reflects more on the substantive nature of 
some of the problems associated with globaliza- 
tion. These problems may be economic, environ- 
mental, cultural, or social. 


Economic Effects 

In economic terms, most of the debate has 
concemed radical changes to life chances in terms 
of income inequality and disparities in employment 
opportunities. In effect, globalization can be 
broadly understood as contributing to significant 
shifts in the fate of communities within and across 
national territories. More specifically, the transna- 
tional mobilizations of capital, off shoring of 
employment opportunities, and international 
migration of labor have altered, and continue to 
alter, the distribution of opportunities and rewards 
for work. The distributional effects of globalization 
are not universal but are heterogeneous: for some, 
the effects constitute a change for the better, where 
others lose what they had previously. 

Making sense of these varied distributional 
effects — both theoretically and empirically — is 
an ongoing challenge. Researchers have engaged 
the question of distributional effects at different 
levels of analysis: micro (kinds of firms/ 
employees), meso (particular sectors or occupa- 
tions), and macro (kinds of economies/economic 
blocks). 

For example, an individual positioned within a 
competitive firm (or one that is sheltered from 
competition in a particular sector), who has highly 
developed skills and is mobile, will be more likely 
to experience globalization as a positive because 
of their relative employment security, higher 
wages, and potentially lower prices on the goods 
and services they seek to purchase. In contrast, an 
individual positioned within sectors of decline 
(or companies who are unproductive) and who 
has less highly developed skills levels may be 
detrimentally impacted not only by these phenom- 
ena but also by competition for jobs through the 
off shoring or the migration of labor. 
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Whether such “adjustment” issues are seen as a 
problem for policy makers depends, in part, on the 
dominant discourses at play, including whether 
unemployment is viewed as a temporary outcome. 
The same is true with debates about rising 
inequality, with many arguing that poverty should 
be the issue that policy maker’s focus on and 
absolute poverty should be the lens through 
which the effects of globalization are judged. 

These discourses may seek to discourage an 
analysis of the relative wins and losses that glob- 
alization contributes to at subnational, national, or 
supranational levels. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
disparities in income, economic security, and 
power are contributing to social unrest, dissent, 
and political action. 


Globalization, Social Cohesion, and Cultural 
Diversity 

Issues of social cohesion have long accompa- 
nied the changing nature of national and inter- 
national relations and arrangements associated 
with globalization. Questions about globaliza- 
tion and social cohesion are not limited to issues 
of justice and fairness. For many, changing 
global relations also put into question social 
bonds and the ways in which people identify 
with themselves and others. Under intense pro- 
cesses of globalization, national affinities have 
given way to more hybrid and plural structures 
of identity (Scholte 2005). 

One example of the possible impact of such 
plural structures of identify is put forward by Man- 
ual Castel (1997), who argues that when the 
national border loses its significance in terms of 
providing for collective identification, and the 
diversity of group identities grow in prominence, 
nation-states risk fragmentation which has the 
potential to narrow the prospects for trust, reciproc- 
ity, and solidarity. This perspective is useful when 
viewing, for example, the responses to the global 
financial crisis (GFC), which has been something 
of a conceptual lightning rod for social unrest as 
coalitions of fate and their supporters react to the 
perceived causes of the crises and the austerity 
measures imposed in many jurisdictions as a policy 
response. Social unrest has taken various forms 
“from riots, strikes and demonstrations, to the 
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‘Occupy Wall Street’? movement and its offshoots 
around the world” (Westaway 2012, p. 136). 

With respect to the possible cultural impacts of 
globalization, the debate is still very much alive. 
Some commentators argue that new technological 
and communicative capacities enable cultural dif- 
ferences to be shared, celebrated, and maintained; 
others are concerned about cultural imperialism 
and the impact of a Western consumerist culture. 
This latter position suggests that the rise of the 
Internet and the spread of cable television has 
paved the way for the spread of values, norms, 
and cultural practices that promote Western 
ideals — particularly those that promote capital- 
ism. Taken to its extreme, some commentators see 
or predict a global culture dominated primarily by 
a stereotypical “American” culture. 

This concern for cultural homogenization is 
critiqued as a form of cultural imperialism that 
manifests in neocolonialism. More recent schol- 
arship (Nederveen Pieterse 2015) argues for a 
paradigm of hybridity, which would see the devel- 
opment of new mixed forms of social cooperation 
and trans-local mélange of cultures. This hybrid- 
ity perspective challenges supporters of the 
homogenization thesis and those that would 
catastrophize the prospects for social solidarity 
in the twenty-first century. 


Environmental Impacts of Globalization 
For the most part, environmental concerns have 
been located within discussions of economic 
globalization and therefore conceptualized as an 
outcome of changing economic activity. This has 
been the site of some of the most contentious 
debates of our time with significant questions 
being asked about the compatibility between our 
current organization and ambitions of the global 
economy and the sustainability/future of the 
planet. Questions have also been raised about the 
efficacy of global environmental governance 
regimes and their capacity to engage with dispar- 
ities of power in terms of decision-making as well 
as injustice in the distribution of benefits and 
harms associated with different patterns of global 
resource use (Newell 2012). 

The list of environmental problems confronting 
policy actors at subnational, national, and global 
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levels is extensive and confronting, from the dis- 
appearance of entire species to rainforest depletion, 
degraded farming land, and toxic levels of 
chemicals within people, locales, and environ- 
ments, to name a few. 


Globalization as a Legitimating Strategy 


Globalization is usually presented and analyzed as 
a complex set of material practices and processes 
across local, national, and international levels that 
give rise to an epochal transformation of contem- 
porary capitalism (Rosamond and Hay 2002). 
This perceptual approach underpins the examina- 
tion of globalization in terms of the imperatives it 
is seen to generate and the outcomes identified as 
part of the “reality” of a globalizing world. 

Rosamond and Hay (2002) point to a discur- 
sive element that needs to be addressed over and 
above any “material reality.” Namely, that “it is 
the ideas that actors hold about the context in 
which they find themselves rather than the context 
itself which informs the what in which actors 
behave” (Hay and Rosamond 2002, p. 148). 

In what can be seen as an example of “percep- 
tion shaping reality,” whether policy actors deem 
globalization to constrain or determine policy pre- 
scriptions will matter more than the “truth” or 
otherwise of this discourse. Because of this, policy 
makers can find the discourse of globalization use- 
ful in mediating tensions that arise in response to 
policy prescriptions that have negative conse- 
quences for constituents of a nation-state. Whether 
“real” or not, the discourse of globalization may be 
a convenient “truth” for policy actors seeking to 
exercise power and maintain electoral support. 

In effect, the discourse of globalization can 
serve as a useful foil for criticism. In the current 
era in which economic dimensions of globalization 
dominate, policy makers can take up a Janus-faced 
positioning, simultaneously arguing that they are 
subject to external constraints while also claiming 
credentials as good economic managers. These 
contrasting positions enable political actors to 
shift the locus of control for decision-making (and 
the responsibility for its consequences) depending 
on the prospects for political fallout or favor. 
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In this respect, the discourse of necessity asso- 
ciated with globalization — and the way in which it 
is contested — gives policy makers a forum and 
form of “plausible deniability” when it comes to 
the degree of authorship they hold over processes 
that are reshaping the economic landscape within 
and beyond their jurisdiction. 

Herod (2009) identifies this as happening at the 
supranational level under the guise of equality and 
a “level playing field” and further argues that the 
discourse of equality enables some nation-states 
to plausibly deny power differentials and author- 
ship of globalizing processes. Herod associates 
“plausible deniability” by policy makers at the 
supranational level with neo-imperialism. 

The debate on globalization itself can be 
viewed as providing a repertoire of legitimating 
discourses for policy makers in warranting their 
decision-making power. Three dominant dis- 
courses have been identified in the literature. The 
first is a hyper-globalist account that posits that 
nation-states have “lost power and influence — 
even ‘sovereignty’ because they have to 
(or choose to) tailor their policies to the needs of 
mobile capital” (Martell 2007, p. 174). 

The second is a more skeptical discourse that 
has responded to the hyper-globalist thesis with 
more sober accounts which suggest that globali- 
zation is not all that new or truly global. Focusing 
on empirical evidence rather than abstract theoriz- 
ing, the skeptics see confirmation of the continu- 
ing role of the state within and across national 
boundaries. Nation-states have gained as well as 
lost power (Martell 2007). However, this is 
uneven. As Martell (2007, p. 175) argues, “nation- 
states retain autonomy and sovereignty in many 
ways, but unevenly so.” 

More recently a “third wave” in globalization 
theory has positioned itself somewhere in 
between the hyper-globalists and the skeptics. 
Globalization is not all encompassing nor is it a 
myth (as some skeptics would suggest). Rather, 
globalization is an uncertain, uneven, and open- 
ended phenomenon. Nation-states both contribute 
to and experience the impact of significant change 
in the globalizing landscape. The outcome of 
these changes is not inevitable, predictable, sim- 
ple, even, or deterministic. 
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This level of complexity and uncertainty high- 
lights the challenge of making sense of the impact 
of globalization. It also points to the array of 
accounts available to policy makers when they 
seek to articulate and warrant the degree of 
power they have and their complicity in policy 
decisions that risk political backlash. 


Globalization as Policy Opportunity 


As can be seen in the preceding discussion, the 
relationship between globalization and public pol- 
icy can be in a number of ways: as an imperative, 
source of problems or legitimizing strategy. In 
addition to these, globalization can also be viewed 
as creating policy opportunities in terms of policy 
lessons. 

The transfer of policy from one context to 
another has been conceptualized along a contin- 
uum, which places vicarious learning at one end 
and direct imposition at the other (Dolowitz and 
Marsh 2000). In other words, some transfers are 
more voluntary than others. 

At the one end of this continuum, the imposi- 
tion of policy initiatives may be an outcome of 
globalized power relations and the practices of 
supranational organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Moving along the continuum, more voluntary 
elements are captured by the concept of “lesson 
drawing.” Lesson drawing means learning from 
the experience of others. This is a form of vicari- 
ous learning that has the potential to inform 
decision-making across national borders. Policy 
makers may make use of powerful insights gained 
by others in terms of “the problems others face, 
the objectives they seek, the routes they try, the 
results they arrive at and the unintended results 
they produce” (Schwille et al. 2007, p. 10). 

In effect, the opening up of national borders 
and the development of global policy networks 
provide opportunities for policy makers to learn 
from the lived experience of others. Lesson draw- 
ing in a policy sense has the potential to support 
the diffusion of promising initiatives and reduce 
the risks of negative unforeseen and unintended 
consequences. 
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In practice, however, lesson drawing is com- 
plex, often partial, politically invested and no 
panacea to the challenges of implementing policy 
that delivers on its intent. Even when not ideolog- 
ically driven, identifying the potential and limita- 
tions of a policy “lesson” can be difficult, as can 
the enabling conditions that supported success. 

In terms of global policy networks, some of 
their key value lies in their opportunistic nature. 
Global policy networks tend to arise around areas 
of shared interest and can address knowledge, 
capacity, or will issues that may limit the effec- 
tiveness of national governments. Streck (2002) 
identifies a number of key functions of global 
policy networks: 


e The capacity to set agendas by bringing new 
issues to light or increasing the prominence of 
an existing policy problem 

e Standard setting through the development of 
“soft” or nonbinding agreements that support 
transparency and accountability 

e Generating and disseminating data and infor- 
mation in a timely manner to support good 
decision-making 

e Boosting the effectiveness and legitimacy of 
key policy making bodies within member 
organizations 

Global policy networks can also bring 
together key stakeholders and broker agreements 
and negotiated outcomes to mediate potential 
stalemates thus supporting the development and 
implementation of important policy rationales. 


Conclusion 


Making sense of the relationship between global- 
ization and public policy is a challenging 
endeavor and will continue to be so. The global 
arrangements and relations that shape policy goals 
and outcomes both within the nation-state and 
beyond are not static, uncontested, or singular. In 
some circumstances, globalization represents a 
source of policy problems. In other instances, 
globalization manifests an opportunity to harness 
collective will, share information or data, and 
coordinate intervention strategies. 
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Not all policy actors or institutions are equally 
positioned to influence or resist policy agendas 
that have been initiated in transnational settings, 
and caution needs to be exercised when determin- 
ing the extent to which a particular policy pre- 
scription represents a genuine imperative rather 
than one that has been named as such in order to 
garner greater legitimacy. 

An increased desire for political legitimacy 
on the part of national policy makers is under- 
standable in the context of backlash against eco- 
nomic liberalization and some of the social and 
cultural change that has been associated with 
globalization. An added difficulty of untangling 
whether policy initiatives are a genuine impera- 
tive rather than a means of foreclosing debate 
and the prospects of contestation is the self- 
referential nature of many supranational policy 
organizations. In many instances, policy makers 
are party to discussions and decision-making at 
the supranational level and then responsible for 
that policy portfolio at the domestic policy level. 
This dual positioning allows policy actors 
to manage their proximity to the exercise of 
political power in terms of the setting of policy 
agendas. 
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Public relations and globalization; Public rela- 
tions in a global world 

Definition 

Public relations in a globalizing world is 
discussed in this chapter. 

Introduction 

The term public relations usually conjures up 


pejorative images in the minds of most bystanders 
because it is seen as a manipulative activity on 
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behalf of powerful interests at the cost of social 
good. Strategic public relations is far from the 
Machiavellian practice that is associated with 
this practice. Public relations has been practiced 
in different parts of the world for more than 
4,000 years, even though in its present form, one 
can trace it to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and the twentieth century. Therefore, this 
essay has the challenge of synopsizing scholar- 
ship that has developed over four decades of a 
practice that is perhaps as old as the human race. 
Public relations is better described than defined 
(McKie and Sriramesh 2017). Even so, public 
relations scholars have offered dozens of defini- 
tions of the term. For the purpose of this chapter, 
we see public relations as “the strategic commu- 
nication that different types of organizations use 
for establishing and maintaining symbiotic rela- 
tionships with relevant publics many of whom are 
increasingly becoming culturally diverse” 
(Sriramesh 2009). Most notable scholarly writ- 
ings in public relations have appeared only from 
the late 1970s. The first attempts at conceptualiz- 
ing what had long been a practically oriented field 
began with assessments of public relations at the 
individual practitioner level (roles research) and at 
the organizational level (models of public rela- 
tions). These theoretical foundations were further 
developed in the Excellence study conducted in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s that assessed “how 
the public relations function should be structured 
and managed to provide the greatest value to 
organizations, publics, and society” (Grunig 
2006, p. 153). Although the Excellence study 
has been hailed for its contributions to the field 
and other aspects, such as being the largest funded 
research project in the field, it can also be critiqued 
for focusing only on three Anglo-Saxon countries: 
the USA, UK, and Canada. Other perspectives 
have enriched public relations scholarship, most 
notably the rhetorical perspective, postmodern 
perspective, and critical cultural perspective. 

At the dawn of the twenty first century, 
globalization forced the field to expand its horizons 
from predominantly focusing on American and 
Western European perspectives to a more global 
one (Sriramesh 2002, 2010) because 
organizations — for-profit corporations, not-for- 
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profits, or governments — were forced to make 
forays into the hitherto neglected markets in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. The need for cross- 
national communication also provided the catalyst 
for public relations scholarship to expand its hori- 
zons by focusing on public relations practices in 
hitherto ignored regions of the world such as Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa. This also resulted in a 
growth in publications on the topic including books 
on global public relations (Sriramesh and Verčič 
2003, 2009; Curtin and Gaither 2007). 

As both public relations scholarship and prac- 
tice continue to progress, especially in the past two 
decades, they have encountered particularly new 
challenges owing to globalization. The world has 
seen many recent changes such as shifts in the 
political arena (Brexit, the US elections, and the 
rejection of established parties in France being the 
most recent examples), the growth in the influence 
of international NGOs, spread of social move- 
ments, and greater concerns for environmental 
issues such as climate change. These are forcing 
individuals and organizations to recognize the con- 
tributions that proactive public relations can make 
for organizations of all types. This increased 
demand from practitioners has challenged scholars 
to conduct research that can result in new and 
innovative ways of coping with various social, 
political, economic, and environmental shifts in a 
globalizing world. Indeed, public relations today 
might be in the unique position of being able to 
help organizations cope with this era of rapid glob- 
alization, which calls for an ongoing reflection and 
adaptation in their day-to-day practices. A holistic 
development of the field and a body of knowledge 
that is culturally sensitive are direly needed. 

We begin this essay by reviewing current pub- 
lic relations literature particularly as it relates to 
positioning the field to cope with globalization. 
We then address the issue of ethnocentricity pre- 
sent in both scholarship and practice of public 
relations, as well as in public relations pedagogy. 
After providing an overview of some major con- 
tributions to the body of knowledge of global 
public relations, we discuss new opportunities 
and challenges that await scholars and practi- 
tioners and address how they may cope with 
these challenges in the future. 


Globalization and Public Relations 
Globalization 


Globalization is a multidimensional and rather 
complex concept. With the popularity of this 
word in the twenty first century, and various nota- 
ble writings such as Friedman’s (2005) book The 
Word Is Flat, this term has been primarily used to 
explain the diminishing impact of national bound- 
aries, and a shift in power centers globally. It is 
important to note that globalization is not new to 
the world because it has witnessed previous eras 
of globalization (Sriramesh 2010). While there are 
various definitions of what globalization means, it 
can be described broadly as the increase in “eco- 
nomic, social, and political interdependencies 
around the world” (Verčič et al. 2015, p. 785). 

Sriramesh (2010) has posited that four factors 
have played a significant role in the current area of 
globalization thereby also contributing to the 
importance of global public relations. The first 
factor is the increase in democratization around 
the world that happened predominantly in the 
second half of the twentieth century. The second 
is the formation of trading blocks in the final 
decade of the twentieth century (EU, NAFTA, 
APEC, etc.) that “increased commercial interac- 
tions among countries around the world, leading 
to increased communication as well” (Sriramesh 
2010, p. 693). The third factor is the development 
and spread of new media and technologies that 
“have not only provided increased channels for 
communication but also increased avenues for 
people to communicate across political and cul- 
tural borders, thus increasing pressure on organi- 
zations to recognize global voices” (Sriramesh 
2010, p. 693). Finally, much of the world seems 
ready to unite in order to address common prob- 
lems such as terrorism, environmental issues, 
nuclear nonproliferation, hunger, and human traf- 
ficking. Taking into account the challenges and 
opportunities of such changes for the public rela- 
tions profession, it is not surprising that globali- 
zation has become an important topic in public 
relations research in the early decades of this 
millennium. 

It is important to note that whereas globaliza- 
tion has affected public relations, public relations 
also has contributed to the spread of globalization 
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(Sriramesh 2008). In recent years, scholars have 
taken into consideration other areas in which the 
process of globalization has either informed or 
shaped public relations and vice versa. Globaliza- 
tion has contributed to the professionalization of 
public relations while also pushing it to expand its 
horizons beyond the developed West. Yang and 
Taylor (2014) noted that various networks and 
systems have been formed as a result of greater 
and closer connections among practitioners, agen- 
cies, and associations, spreading across national 
borders. Such networks, the scholars suggested, 
have the potential to “shape how public relations 
is defined, practiced, and theorized” (p. 509), 
which may be critical if these networks become 
too homogenized, with little consideration of local 
understanding and practices of public relations. In 
addition, globalization had led to other changes in 
the profession, such as finding (new) ways for 
organizations worldwide to address and meet crit- 
ical demands by stakeholders, civil society, gov- 
ernments, and other social actors to operate 
responsibly and ethically sound in their day-to- 
day practices. For instance, there has been a rise in 
global standards and initiatives, such as the UN 
Global Compact, which have set minimal stan- 
dards to be met voluntarily by organizations 
around the world. 


Ethnocentrism in Public Relations 


The increased nexus between globalization and 
public relations has brought to fore a deficiency 
in the field of public relations — its ethnocentricity. 
Although the field has been making efforts to 
become more inclusive of diversity, until a decade 
or so ago, public relations scholarship was too 
focused on the West and thereby “not ready to 
help practitioners cope with the opportunities and 
challenges posed by globalization” (Sriramesh 
2010, p. 695). Public relations scholarship has 
been predominantly based on empirical evidence 
from Western countries such as the USA, the UK, 
and Germany (Sriramesh 2002, 2009, 2010). 
Although public relations was practiced since pre- 
biblical times outside what is perceived today as 
the Western world of primarily Anglo-Saxon 
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countries, public relations practice in non-Western 
national and cultural contexts have been given 
relatively little attention in public relations schol- 
arship (Sriramesh 2008). 

Indeed, one of the major critiques of the current 
public relations scholarship has been the lack of 
diversity (Rittenhofer and Valentini 2015; 
Sriramesh 2002, 2009). Sriramesh (2009) 
highlighted that globalization in particular has 
contributed to scholars and practitioners appreci- 
ating greater cultural diversity in public relations. 
He noted that it is critical to define public relations 
“in a manner that reflects the practice as a global 
activity involving diverse publics” (p. 2). More- 
over, as observed by Rittenhofer and Valentini 
(2015), there is still little consideration of con- 
cepts such as “interdependence,” “complexity,” 
and “disembedding” that can help conceptualize 
“the drivers of globalizing processes” (p. 3). Eth- 
nocentricity is also evident in public relations 
practice. It is only in recent years that the public 
relations profession has moved away from solely 
Western-based professional associations into 
more international and global ones. Yang and 
Taylor (2014) suggested that “European influ- 
ences and regional and global centers have 
emerged, and these relationships will influence 
future practices” (p. 523). Public relations teach- 
ing and pedagogy have also been marked by eth- 
nocentrism (Sriramesh 2002). Public relations 
textbooks have been predominantly authored 
by scholars from a handful of Western countries 
thereby including information and experiences 
from a few of these developed countries. 
Further, in the first 40 years of scholarship, 
most of the publications in the field focused 
almost exclusively on corporate public relations 
(there continues to be such a focus even 
now) ignoring government and nonprofit orga- 
nizations (including IGOs, intergovernmental 
organizations). 


Global Public Relations 


The focus of this essay is on the intersection 
between public relations and globalization, and 
therefore, it is best addressed in terms of global 
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public relations. In recent years, there has been a 
growing interest in what has become known as 
global or international public relations. Verčič 
et al.’s (2015) study found that “international pub- 
lic relations is a part of daily business for more 
than 90 percent of Corporate Communication 
Officers (CCOs) in Europe, with nearly a quarter 
of them dealing with 20 countries or more” 
(p. 787). Not surprisingly, next to “globalization,” 
terms such as “internationalization,” “culture,” 
and “intercultural communication” have raised 
interest among public relations scholars in consid- 
ering ways in which these concepts could relate to 
public in a globalizing world (Rittenhofer and 
Valentini 2015). 

With greater spread of globalization, one of the 
critical concerns among public relations scholars 
and practitioners has been whether, and how, to 
find a balance between cultural relativism and a 
more generalizable, generic understanding of 
public relations practice and function across 
diverse countries and cultures (Sriramesh 2010; 
Sriramesh and Verčič 2003, 2009). In other words, 
a multinational organization has to consider 
whether it will have a one-size-fits-all approach 
to its global public relations activities or design a 
unique public relations program for each country 
where it operates. Obviously, the best approach is 
to find a middle ground where some aspects of 
global public relations programs can be central- 
ized, whereas others need to be tailored to local 
cultures. A multinational study known as the 
Excellence study (Grunig 2006) offered an 
approach that blends the generic versus specific 
divide, that is, such organizations can benefit from 
setting some generic principles for their global 
public relations while also implementing these 
principles locally in different countries based on 
the specific culture (e.g., Likely 2013; Lim et al. 
2005; Rhee 2002). 

Sriramesh and Verčič (2003, 2009) proposed 
a theoretical framework for global public rela- 
tions comprising of five environmental variables 
that can help multinational organizations set up 
their global public relations programs: the polit- 
ical system, economic system, media system, 
activism, and culture (societal and organiza- 
tional). The basic idea is to bring together 
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“global” and “local” elements to adopt an 
approach “where some universally applicable 
principles of public relations are harmonized to 
develop communication strategies that suit local 
cultures” (Sriramesh 2009, p. 4). In using the 
term “cultures,” the reference is to the five envi- 
ronmental variables that are also interlinked. 
A brief overview of these environmental vari- 
ables is presented next. 

Political system is a key environmental vari- 
able that affects public relations practice in a mul- 
tinational context. A pluralistic democratic system 
is a basic ingredient for strategic public relations 
practice. Public relations involves shaping public 
opinion, and it can be deduced that pluralistic 
systems are best able to harness true public opin- 
ion while also providing the opportunity to shape 
it. However, it would be erroneous to assume that 
public relations only can be practiced in pluralistic 
political systems. At the other end of the contin- 
uum, one finds authoritarian systems that also 
use public relations for controlling citizens 
through propaganda. So, on the democracy- 
authoritarianism continuum, one can find public 
relations practices ranging from the strategic to 
the propagandistic. It is to be noted that the 
democratic-authoritarian continuum is not the 
only type of political system that is discernible 
in the world. Other types of political systems such 
as corporatism, communitarianism, theocracy, 
and monarchy are evident, and they provide dif- 
ferent contexts for the practice of public relations. 
A global public relations practitioner then needs 
to have the capacity to contextualize the organi- 
zation’s public relations in such diverse political 
environments. 

Economic System: The level of economic 
development of a country plays a key role in the 
way public relations is strategized and practiced in 
that country. Traditionally, highly developed 
economies have tended to be capitalistic also. 
More recently, however, China offers an example 
of a booming economy without political plural- 
ism. Capitalistic economies offer greater compe- 
tition among investors and that the environment 
fosters a particular orientation to public relations — 
more strategic to cope with greater competition. 
Managed economies, as seen in many developing 
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countries, tend to foster public sector enterprises 
that are controlled by the government. In such 
systems, the government becomes the sole public 
for communication professionals. In this era of 
globalization, we can discern quite a “leveling of 
the playing field” with the concentration of eco- 
nomic power shifting from traditional players to 
some new ones. These changes also have resulted 
in public relations being called upon to take on 
newer challenges in new markets. The infrastruc- 
ture for practicing public relations also has 
improved in regions outside the traditional public 
relations power centers in the USA and a few 
Western European countries. All of these changes 
have heralded a shift in how public relations is 
conceptualized and practiced making it much 
more multicultural. 

Culture: Edward T. Hall’s (1959) famous 
statement about the interlink between culture and 
communication is relevant here. Communication 
affects culture and culture in turn affects commu- 
nication. Being fundamentally a communication 
activity, public relations has an innate link with 
culture, one that has not been explored much. The 
nexus between culture and public relations can be 
discerned in three ways: (a) culture as an anteced- 
ent for public relations practice by providing the 
“environment” in which public relations practice 
occurs, (b) public relations as an influencer of 
culture wherein public relations activities have a 
direct bearing on cultures of societies, and 
(c) public relations itself as a culture where one 
can identify public relations practitioners as hav- 
ing a professional culture of their own that distin- 
guishes them from other communication-oriented 
professionals in journalism, marketing, advertis- 
ing, etc. Unfortunately, scholarship in public rela- 
tions has thus far only explored, to a limited 
extent, the first of these linkages with studies 
that have mostly used the dimensions of culture 
offered by Hofstede (1980, 1984, 2001) to explain 
public relations practices in a few countries. As 
has been widely critiqued, Hofstede’s variables 
are not comprehensive and do not address all 
aspects of culture, something he himself admitted 
when he offered the first four dimensions in 1980. 
Further, he looked for similarities across cultures, 
whereas it is often the unique idiosyncrasies of a 
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culture that play a key role in communication and 
thereby public relations. Public relations scholar- 
ship has yet to fully integrate culture into the body 
of knowledge and thereby is lagging behind in 
preparing the field for the challenges of globali- 
zation. Hofstede’s cultural dimensions offer us a 
glimpse of societal culture but organizational 
(corporate) culture, which is distinct from societal 
culture, is equally important, and yet underrepre- 
sented in public relations scholarship. 

Media Systems: Around the world, there is an 
assumption, albeit an erroneous one, that public 
relations only involves maintaining relationships 
with journalists on behalf of the organization — 
popularly referred to as “media relations.” This 
assumption stems from the fact that public rela- 
tions practitioners frequently use mass media as 
conduits for communicating their messages. 
Given that the mass media are such an important 
“public” for the field of public relations, it 
behooves us to address the mass media as an 
“environmental variable” that should be taken 
into account when discussing public relations in 
a global context. Until about 15 years ago, public 
relations scholarship had not addressed the differ- 
ent media environments that public relations prac- 
titioners need to contend with at all. Again, it 
should be noted that globalization has spurred 
public relations scholarship into giving greater 
importance to learning about the different media 
environments in different regions of the world. 
The normative theories of the mass media first 
introduced by Siebert et al. (1956) and then fur- 
ther refined by a variety of scholars in the 1970s 
and 1980s help us understand the different func- 
tions of the mass media in different political and 
economic systems. Almost 50 years after Siebert 
et al.’s seminal work, Hallin and Mancini (2004) 
offered a review of media environment in 18 Euro- 
pean countries. With the onset of information and 
communication technologies (ICTs) and social 
media, different challenges have been posed to 
public relations practitioners who now have to 
balance traditional (print and broadcast) media 
as well as new media consisting of ICTs and social 
media and what Castelló et al. (2013) called 
“networked societies.” 
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Activism: Except in the most repressive polit- 
ical systems, organizations around the world have 
to be responsive to activist pressure. Especially 
corporations often are challenged by activists 
when they are disenchanted with the negative 
consequences that corporations have on society. 
Activist pressure usually brings with it reputa- 
tional consequences because activists usually 
seek the mass media as allies, and therefore, orga- 
nizations seek help from public relations espe- 
cially during such times. Activism adds to the 
dynamism of the organization’s environment by 
creating pressure points in the public sphere. 
Activists, therefore, create opportunities for pub- 
lic relations professionals. In a global setting, the 
complexities of dealing with both domestic and 
international activist groups increase the chal- 
lenge both for the organization and for the global 
public relations practitioner (Kim and Sriramesh 
2009). Of course when one combines this envi- 
ronmental variable with particularly two others 
discussed above — political system and media 
system — the blend can be a potent reputational 
pressure point for organizations of all types. 

Thus, it is important to reiterate that the five 
environmental variables are not discrete but 
very interdependent (Sriramesh and Verčič 2003, 
2009). We have argued in an earlier essay that 
“political economy affects, and is affected by, soci- 
etal culture just as media culture is affected by, and 
affects, societal culture, political culture, and eco- 
nomic culture. In other words, these variables are 
interrelated influencing each other but important 
enough to be studied individually in order to 
expand the body of knowledge” (Sriramesh and 
Duhé 2009, p. 368). It makes eminent sense to 
broadly define the term “culture” in this context, 
going beyond the anthropological notions of the 
term. Therefore, being sensitive “to diversity in 
culture, political economy, media system, and 
activism” is then not only needed in the context 
of global(izing) world — rather, it is “fundamental to 
every public relations enterprise... Only then can 
the profession and scholarship move away from the 
ethnocentricity that currently exists and make the 
profession more holistic and far more effective than 
it is today” (Sriramesh 2008, p. 423). 
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Conclusion and the Future 


Over the last four decades, the body of knowledge 
of public relations has grown from strength to 
strength. For a predominantly practice-oriented 
domain, this has been a welcome development 
because scholarship can help enhance practice. 
However, the field had remained largely ethno- 
centric until the turn of the millennium when the 
field has been enriched by more international per- 
spectives. The past 15 years have seen a signifi- 
cant broadening of the horizons of the field owing 
principally to globalization. However, the glass is 
only half full, and there is a need for greater 
integration of global perspectives into both the 
body of knowledge and practice. Among other 
things, there is a need for scholars to empirically 
link the five environmental variables discussed 
here with public relations practice. Such evidence 
will help us predict which public relations strate- 
gies and techniques are optimal in certain cultures 
and thus be immensely helpful to practitioners 
who are coping with globalization either based 
on trial and error or anecdotal evidence. 

There is also a need to empirically study the 
role of public relations in society. As mentioned 
earlier, public relations has an impact on the cul- 
tures of the world but such impact has not been 
studied empirically by public relations scholars. 
What contributions, positive or negative, is public 
relations practice having on the world? Further, 
the relationship of public relations to economic 
and power structures of different societies and 
political and economic systems is yet to be empir- 
ically studied. Public relations scholars also need 
to study some of the big issues facing the world 
such as those raised by the business leaders, think 
tanks, and politicians at the World Economic 
Forum. The implications of globalization, 
interdependence, and interconnection — going 
beyond social media networks — global shifts in 
power and complexity and the concomitant fallout 
such as the potential for intergenerational conflict, 
security, and resource wars and the inability of 
nations and organizations to deal with these issues 
offer opportunities for research. These issues have 
real impact on the lives of our practitioner 
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colleagues who struggle with the implications of 
the ongoing economic crisis in Europe and the 
USA and the worldwide accountability and 
increasing youth and political activism. 

Empirical evidence also needs to address pub- 
lic relations itself as a culture. Is it the remit for 
public relations to be a “hired gun” representing 
only corporations? This essay wishes to dispel 
such a myth. However, more evidence is required 
to establish the “social good” that can emanate 
from strategic public relations practices. So, we 
need evidence to establish public relations as a 
builder of communities, as an aid for national 
development and perhaps even nation building 
rather than a Machiavellian practice that does 
more harm than good to societies. Public relations 
has played a role in all these desirable activities 
but those have just not been chronicled so far and 
need to be. NGOs “have become influential actors 
in creating awareness of international social, polit- 
ical, environmental and economic causes in global 
society” (Schwarz and Fritsch 2014). 

Another important question is the applicability 
and relevance of the existing body of knowledge 
for government public relations. Public diplo- 
macy, a segment of government communication, 
has received significant attention among public 
relations scholars in recent years. Yet, there has 
not been adequate chronicling of the nexus 
between public relations and public diplomacy, 
including cultural diplomacy. The overlap 
between public diplomacy and public relations is 
vastly underexplored by scholars even though it 
exists. 

The current dynamism in the global environ- 
ment has important implications for public 
relations practitioners. As Verčič et al. (2015) 
noted: “Diversity and international experience 
are keys for recruitment and composition of com- 
munication professionals in corporate headquar- 
ters as well as in decentralized communication 
teams” (p. 791). In fact, their study found that 
more than 90% of the CCOs in Europe in their 
sample experienced international communication 
routinely with nearly a quarter of them interacting 
regularly with more than 20 countries. Although 
“domestic” public relations (defined as public 
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relations practiced within national borders) is 
not dead, it has certainly changed from what it 
used to be until the dawn of this era of globaliza- 
tion becoming ever more cross-cultural. In 
essence, globalization has transformed public 
relations practice making it truly intercultural 
and complex. 
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Globalization and Sex 
Trafficking 
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Globalization, in its various manifestations, has 
both increased the incidence of sex trafficking to 
an unprecedented extent and fundamentally 
altered the form and process that contemporary 
sex trafficking takes. The enormous expansion of 
the sex trafficking industry can be directly traced 
to growing conditions of inequality created 
through policies of economic globalization, in 
particular trade liberalization, privatization, and 
reductions in state welfare services, which have 
characterized the global spread of Western capi- 
talism since the 1980s. Technological advance- 
ments, especially in the areas of communication 
and transportation, resulting in the freer move- 
ment of people and capital, have further aided 
the exponential growth of the international sex 
trade. This entry documents how economic, polit- 
ical, and sociocultural aspects of globalization — 
taken here to mean the processes of growing inter- 
connectedness between individuals, groups, and 
institutions worldwide — create push-pull factors 
that enable the crime of sex trafficking to flourish. 
It highlights the specific role of neoliberal or 
free market policies in contributing to the prolif- 
eration of sex trafficking internationally and the 
challenges that a globalized sex trafficking indus- 
try presents to states and international political 
institutions. 


The Crime of Sex Trafficking in the Era of 
Globalization 


Sex trafficking, a modern form of slavery and 
sometimes known as sexual slavery, is the crime 
of recruiting, transporting, and/or receiving per- 
sons for the purposes of sexual exploitation. 
While most victims of sex trafficking are traded 
into brothel, street, or escort prostitution, others 
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are exploited in different sectors of the commer- 
cial sex industry including pornography, in mas- 
sage parlors, in strip clubs, and on sex tourism 
websites. Typically, traffickers recruit victims 
through false promises of work abroad or in 
another city or town. Victims leave their homes 
because of poverty, a lack of employment oppor- 
tunities, or in search of the more affluent lifestyles 
of developed countries, only to find themselves 
indentured in situations of sexual slavery. The 
illicit nature of the crime makes it difficult to 
accurately identify the number of victims traf- 
ficked for sexual exploitation each year; however, 
estimates by major international organizations 
range from 600,000 to 4 or 5 million annually. 
Women and girls make up the vast majority of sex 
trafficking victims, although men and boys too are 
victims of the crime. 

Trafficking for the purpose of sexual exploita- 
tion is the most common form of human traffick- 
ing in the world, accounting for approximately 
80% of all cases of trafficking in persons. The 
predominance of sex trafficking among the vari- 
ous forms of human trafficking 1s reflected in the 
only international legal definition of the crime. 
The UN 2000 Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and 
Punish Trafficking in Persons, Especially Women 
and Children (also known as the Palermo Proto- 
col), establishes sex trafficking as a crime in inter- 
national law and lists sexual exploitation first 
among the different purposes for which a victim 
may be trafficked (United Nations 2000, Article 
3a). Importantly, the protocol does not distinguish 
between situations of trafficking involving the 
overt use of physical force or violence and those 
in which a victim has “consented” to be trafficked 
(United Nations 2000, Article 3b). The irrele- 
vance of consent is significant to understanding 
the role of globalization in creating conditions of 
inequality which leave millions of women and 
girls worldwide vulnerable to being trafficked 
for sexual exploitation. 

The crime of sex trafficking operates as a truly 
global phenomenon, with every country in the 
world affected as a point of origin, transit, or 
destination. Although pattern variations exist, vic- 
tims tend to be recruited from economically poor 
regions of the globe and transported for 
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exploitation to wealthier and more developed 
areas. In any one case of sex trafficking, there 
may be a number of actors initiating or facilitating 
the process across several locations, including the 
recruiters and traffickers themselves as well as 
corrupt police, border and law enforcement offi- 
cials, organized crime syndicates, pimps, and 
brothel owners. The contemporary industry 
operates as a significant element of the global 
economy, with annual profits of the crime world- 
wide estimated to be in the tens of billions of US 
dollars. 

Sex trafficking is not a new phenomenon; 
however, there are several factors that distin- 
guish the globalized sex trade of today from 
those of earlier eras. The scale and form of the 
contemporary industry are of particular signifi- 
cance. Globalization has not only facilitated the 
expansive growth of the trade but has trans- 
formed the very processes of sex trafficking 
itself. Macroeconomic policies of trade liberali- 
zation and privatization in the developing 
world have created enormous populations of 
impoverished women and girls seeking 
improved economic opportunities elsewhere 
and vulnerable to the promises of traffickers. At 
the same time, technological advancements in 
communication and transportation have 
increased the speed and capacity of traffickers 
to transport victims en masse, making the prac- 
tice of sex trafficking easier as well as more 
sophisticated, profitable, and geographically 
diverse than at any other points in history. The 
extent to which contemporary sex trafficking 
relies on the macrostructural elements of global- 
ization has led scholars to argue that the crime 
exists not merely as an outcome of globalization 
but as an aspect of the process of globalization 
itself (e.g., Bales 2012; Clark 2003). 


Creating Supply: The Effects of Economic 
Globalization on Sex Trafficking 


The worldwide proliferation of sex trafficking 
since the mid-1980s can be attributed in large 
part to the processes of economic globalization 
that took place in the same period. Economic 
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globalization is taken here to refer to the spread 
of Western-style capitalism that occurred through- 
out the world during the 1980s and 1990s and is 
characterized by an emphasis on neoliberal or free 
market economics including trade liberalization, 
increased foreign investment (especially in devel- 
oping countries), rapid privatization, and fiscal 
austerity principally in the form of cuts to social 
security. In her work Sex Trafficking: Inside the 
Business of Modern Slavery, Siddharth Kara 
(2009) explains how the enormous expansion of 
the sex trafficking industry is a direct result of the 
processes of economic globalization. While the 
global integration of markets and economies 
brought benefits to some in the developing 
world, its corresponding effect has been to greatly 
increase global slavery by exacerbating rural pov- 
erty, expanding the gap between rich and poor, 
creating social instability, and facilitating the 
transfer of wealth and resources from poor econ- 
omies to wealthy states. In the context of these 
conditions, women and girls are especially vul- 
nerable to being exploited in sexual slavery due to 
the uneven and gendered consequences of neolib- 
eral economic restructuring which result in 
women being disproportionately represented 
among the poor in a society, a phenomenon 
known as the feminization of poverty. 

The transitions of former communist coun- 
tries in Central and Eastern Europe to market 
economies illustrate the role of economic glob- 
alization in fueling the problem of sex traffick- 
ing. With the fall of communism, states in the 
region sought to restructure their economies to 
reflect Western free market capitalism by engag- 
ing in massive privatization initiatives, market 
liberalization, and substantial reductions in 
social welfare services and provisions. Interna- 
tional economic governing bodies, in particular 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), were in 
large part responsible for driving the changes by 
mandating structural adjustments in affected 
countries as a condition of lending. The rapid 
implementation of neoliberal economics led to 
unprecedented levels of poverty and unemploy- 
ment in many former Soviet states, with women 
disproportionately bearing the burden of the 
transition to capitalism. Where women had 
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previously been used to both working and raising 
children under communism, supported by a gen- 
erous welfare state, they came to represent the 
vast majority of those unemployed and living in 
poverty with the shift to free market economies. 
In many former Soviet countries, women com- 
prised 70% of the newly unemployed labor force, 
creating a boon for traffickers. Economic global- 
ization had a direct role in the upsurge of sex 
trafficking by creating populations of women and 
girls living in poverty, searching for better eco- 
nomic opportunities abroad and susceptible to 
the false promises of traffickers. Today, countries 
in Central and Eastern Europe remain among the 
largest source countries for the sex trafficking 
industry. 

The spread of free market capitalism to other 
regions of the world further attests to link between 
economic globalization and the proliferation of 
sex trafficking. In South and East Asia, economic 
restructuring in line with IMF requirements 
involving the liberalization of trade and markets, 
and significant privatization of public resources, 
has destabilized previously agrarian societies and 
subsistence economies. Throughout the region, 
rural poverty has worsened considerably as the 
introduction of large sums of foreign capital 
disrupted local forms of production and shifted 
the focus of state economies to large-scale pro- 
duction in urban centers. The destruction of agri- 
cultural land and the privatization of public 
resources such as water affected women in partic- 
ular who formed the majority of laborers in the 
rural agricultural sector. In the context of these 
conditions, women become vulnerable to traf- 
fickers on two fronts: firstly, as a result of their 
loss of subsistence income and increased impov- 
erishment and secondly, as they migrate in search 
of new opportunities in emerging urban areas. 
Traffickers are able to prey on women’s economic 
desperation and isolation from support structures 
that existed in their home communities. The effect 
of economic globalization on sex trafficking is in 
this way twofold, as the shift to free market econ- 
omies serves to exacerbate female impoverish- 
ment while holding the promise of improved 
economic prospects elsewhere (Purkayastha and 
Majumdar 2009). 
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Fueling Demand: The Intersecting Effect 
of Economic and Sociocultural 
Globalization on Sex Trafficking 


The exponential growth of sex trafficking in 
recent decades cannot be explained alone, how- 
ever, by the supply of impoverished women and 
girls created by the implementation of neoliberal 
free market policies worldwide. Rather, the pre- 
dominantly male demand for the international sex 
industry is integral to the current magnitude of the 
sex trafficking trade, and in this, the combined 
effects of economic and sociocultural forms of 
globalization play a crucial role. The widening 
disparity between the rich and poor within coun- 
tries, as well as between states, is significant in 
accounting for the enormous demand that fuels 
the international trade in sexual slavery. The 
uneven consequences of economic globalization 
mean that, at the same time as the spread of free 
market capitalism has increased the global poor, it 
has created affluent middle and upper classes 
possessing greater capital than before with which 
to buy sex from trafficking victims. Developing 
countries themselves, and international economic 
organizations such as the IMF and the World 
Bank, are also complicit in fueling the demand 
for sex trafficking by encouraging sex tourism as a 
development strategy. In countries such as 
Thailand, sex tourism was explicitly promoted 
by the state as means to attract foreign capital 
and increase gross domestic product (GDP). The 
demand created by these initiatives was met by 
traffickers, with Thailand emerging as a major hub 
of trafficking for sexual exploitation in the region. 

Economic globalization is further implicated in 
facilitating the male demand that underpins sex 
trafficking through the consumer culture that it 
fosters. Under the free market economic princi- 
ples of neoliberalism, everything and anything 
becomes marketable and consumable, including 
women and children as sexual commodities 
(Poulin 2003). The growing economic inequality 
between countries, as a consequence of global 
capitalism, is equally significant as men from the 
developed world possess the financial capacity to 
travel internationally to engage in sex tourism 
industries supplied with trafficked women. The 
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directional flow of supply and demand in the sex 
trafficking trade reflects global economic inequal- 
ities exacerbated by the spread of free market 
capitalism, with trafficked women coming from 
the Global South and male demand originating 
predominantly from the Global North. The 
regions of North America and Western Europe, 
as well as countries including Japan and Australia, 
are among the largest users of trafficked women. 

Structural inequalities heightened by processes 
of economic globalization intersect with elements 
of social and cultural globalization to actively 
encourage male demand for sex trafficking. The 
transformation of communication that emerged 
with the technological advancements of globali- 
zation is especially significant in this regard. 
Through the Internet and worldwide dissemina- 
tion of mass media, trafficked women and girls are 
promoted as sexual commodities available for 
consumption by male buyers across the globe 
and especially those in industrialized states. Gen- 
der and economic inequalities overlap with racial 
and ethnic power imbalances in these mediums, as 
trafficking victims are advertised in specialized, 
segmented markets according to racist stereotypes 
of women in the developing world. Asian women, 
for example, are frequently represented as pliable 
and willing, while women from Eastern Europe 
are promoted as sexually forward and inviting. 
Through technologies that enable real-time social 
interaction and global connectivity, male buyers 
across the world are able to visually and virtually 
consume trafficked women who are in a different 
geographical location, while the medium at the 
same time acts as a broader marketing tool for 
international sex tourism. The rapid and wide- 
spread circulation of images of women as sexual 
commodities, enabled through channels of socio- 
cultural globalization, has proven invaluable to 
traffickers who rely on such mechanisms to gen- 
erate demand. 

The normalization of international sex tourism 
itself can be identified as an additional factor 
sustaining the global demand for sex trafficking. 
In the same period that sex trafficking has 
flourished, so too has the business of international 
sex tourism. No longer occupying a marginal 
place in the global economy, the sex industry, in 
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both its legal and illegal forms, has increasingly 
emerged and been cast as an ordinary sector of the 
economy, generating billions of US dollars in 
profits. The strategic positioning of sex tourism 
as a valuable and viable source of income for 
developing countries, noted earlier, is exemplary 
of this trend. With a flourishing sex industry, 
states stand to gain revenue not only from the 
purchase of trafficked women in sexual exploita- 
tion but from male buyers’ use of hotels, airlines, 
restaurants, and other services in the course of 
their travel. The globalization of the sex industry 
is thereby implicated in facilitating the demand for 
sex trafficking by normalizing the treatment of 
women and girls as sexual commodities. 


Globalization and the Changing Form 
and Process of International Sex 
Trafficking 


The effect of globalization on sex trafficking is not 
limited to factors resulting in the quantitative 
increase of the crime but extends to the very nature 
of contemporary sex trafficking itself. That is to 
say, globalization has qualitatively transformed the 
form and process of the current day trade in women 
for sexual exploitation. Economic globalization, 
for instance, has internationalized the allocation 
of profits deriving from sex trafficking. To the 
extent that the spread of global capitalism has 
facilitated the free flow of capital and finance, it 
has also allowed for financial gains from the indus- 
try to be dispersed worldwide among a range of 
actors including international crime syndicates as 
well as corrupt government agents and officials 
who are complicit in the trade. Technological 
developments in finance, most notably the digital 
transfer of capital, have aided this trend. Advance- 
ments in communication and transportation, as 
forms of social and cultural globalization, are 
equally significant. Global competition creating 
cheaper options for travel both within countries 
and across borders, coupled with technologies allo- 
wing for the faster, larger, and further movement of 
peoples, has profoundly altered the business of sex 
trafficking. Through such technologies, sex traf- 
ficking has transcended its earlier, more limited 
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structure, to take on new global routes and facilitate 
the macro-movement of women and girls for sex- 
ual exploitation. The outcome is a far more sophis- 
ticated and profitable sex trafficking industry that 
goes beyond the local to take on a truly 
global form. 

Processes of sociocultural globalization have, in 
particular, increased the ease of the activities of sex 
traffickers. New digital technologies such as cell 
phones allow traffickers to easily communicate 
with women they have indentured in sexual slavery 
as well as with customers and fellow traffickers, 
while facilitating their capacity to track and moni- 
tor victims under their control via Global Position- 
ing System (GPS) functions. With access to a 
thriving market in relatively inexpensive cell 
phones and telecommunication services, traffickers 
can simply replace the phone they are using should 
they fear being traced by authorities. The Internet, 
too, has fundamentally changed the nature of con- 
temporary sex trafficking. It not only forms a key 
space for the international marketing of commer- 
cial sex (discussed earlier) but provides new means 
with which to recruit victims, such as through 
social media, and with which to sell victims, such 
as in online pornography. Traffickers engage in 
online communication to connect with one another, 
operate their networks, and identify new locations 
from which to source sex trafficking victims and 
potential routes for transfer. Online functions relat- 
ing to transportation, for instance, the capacity to 
buy aeroplane, boat, or train tickets via the Internet, 
further streamline the work of traffickers. Through 
such legal channels, sex traffickers can coordinate 
several of the logistical elements of their illegal 
trade with a lesser chance of detection by officials. 
Elements of political globalization, namely, in the 
form of less stringent immigration controls and 
more porous borders in unified economic regions, 
intersect with these aspects of social and cultural 
globalization to minimize obstacles to the crime of 
transporting victims for sexual exploitation. The 
increased and freer movement of people worldwide 
provides traffickers with greater cover for their acts 
and creates new challenges for detection. As a 
result, the crime of contemporary sex trafficking 
operates on a different scale and platform to those 
of earlier eras. 
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Challenges to Combatting Sex 
Trafficking in a Globalized World 


The processes of globalization present very 
significant challenges to efforts by states, 
international political institutions, and non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) to combat 
the international trade in sexual slavery. In the 
first place, sex trafficking today more often than 
not cuts across issues of national sovereignty. In 
the age of globalization, a single act of sex 
trafficking may involve citizens from multiple 
states and traverse numerous geographical loca- 
tions, involve financial transactions across dif- 
ferent countries, and be subject to the laws of 
several jurisdictions. More so than ever before, 
the practice is likely to involve a diverse 
range of actors and places, which create diffi- 
culties in regard to data collection, detection, 
law enforcement, and prosecution. Related to 
these issues is the absence of coordination and, 
often, cooperation among states to effectively 
address the crime. Information sharing between 
countries is frequently hampered by political 
stonewalling, claims to sovereignty, and bureau- 
cratic delays. In other cases, attempts to prose- 
cute sex traffickers collapse in the absence of 
extradition treaties between states (Kara 2009). 
The extent to which the international commu- 
nity struggles to overcome such issues of 
national sovereignty stands in contrast to the 
highly globalized nature of the crime of sex 
trafficking itself. 

Perhaps the single largest challenge to interna- 
tional efforts seeking to address the trade in sexual 
slavery is the widespread involvement of orga- 
nized crime in the contemporary industry. With 
the advent of new technologies facilitating the 
globalization of the crime, trafficking has 
emerged as the third largest business for organized 
crime groups, behind only drugs and arms trading 
(UNRIC 2016). The participation of international 
organized crime in the industry is both complex 
and sophisticated. While not all cases of sex traf- 
ficking involve established criminal networks 
(a significant amount remains the work of individ- 
ual criminals), those that do benefit enormously 
from the level of coordination and logistical 
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support that international crime syndicates bring. 
This includes the capacity to traffic large numbers 
of women alongside illicit drugs, weapons, and 
other human beings destined for exploitation in 
forced labor. More so than individual traffickers, 
organized crime syndicates are able to adjust traf- 
ficking routes or methods of transportation should 
they find that authorities have blocked a particular 
pathway. Criminal groups from different countries 
frequently work together by overseeing different 
stages of the trafficking process or by renting out 
locations to one another for victims to be lodged 
or exploited in and then sharing the profits from 
the sexual exploitation of victims. The larger 
criminal networks also possess the capacity to 
set up fake businesses with which to recruit vic- 
tims and/or use as a cover for their criminal activ- 
ities in the sex trade. Equally, they remain better 
placed than small-time traffickers to procure or 
create false documents to facilitate the transporta- 
tion aspect of sex trafficking. The broader chal- 
lenge facing the international community is the 
capacity for organized crime to circumvent obsta- 
cles to the trafficking process when they arise, 
including those specifically aimed at deterring 
the crime by state authorities and international 
organizations. 

The pervasive occurrence of official corrup- 
tion, which is characteristic of present-day sex 
trafficking, compounds the problems created by 
the large-scale participation of organized crime. 
The exponential growth of the trade since the 
1980s could not have taken place without the 
knowledge and complicity of state officials, rang- 
ing from police officers and border and customs 
authorities to ambassadors, judges, and political 
parties. Most often the corrupt behavior of offi- 
cials in regard to the sex trade involves accepting 
bribes from traffickers in exchange for turning a 
blind eye to the crime in brothels or at border 
crossings or for warning criminal groups when 
investigations at the sites of women’s exploitation 
are imminent. In more high-level situations, pros- 
ecutors and judges engage in corruption by 
seeking or handing down lesser penalties than 
those associated with trafficking for a one-off 
payment or longer-term share in the revenues. 
The intimacy and overlap between organized 
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crime and official corruption in the sex trafficking 
trade is considered by many experts to be crucial 
in accounting for the health and unprecedented 
growth of the industry (e.g., Clark 2003; Kara 
2009; Shelley 2010). 

A further obstacle faced by states and interna- 
tional organizations attempting to combat the 
crime is the enormous profits that sex trafficking 
creates for traffickers in the era of globalization. 
Kevin Bales (2012), in his work Disposable 
People: New Slavery in the Global Economy, 
observes that a key difference in slavery between 
the present day and earlier eras is the fact that 
slaves are no longer a long-term investment but 
can be procured cheaply and are easily replaced. 
The result, in the context of sex trafficking, is a 
profit margin greater than those of many of 
world’s most commercially successful multina- 
tional businesses (Kara 2009). As potential vic- 
tims are in plentiful supply due to increasing 
global inequalities resulting from the spread of 
free market capitalism, and technological devel- 
opments and global competition in transportation 
industries have driven costs down, the expenses 
for traffickers are incidental compared to the 
revenues that the crime generates. If a victim 
should die during the process of transportation, 
they can be replaced with another trafficked 
woman at minimal inconvenience to the traf- 
ficker. The system of debt-bondage is another 
factor that distinguishes contemporary sexual 
Slavery from earlier slavery practices and 
increases the profitability of the trade. Debt- 
bondage is the arrangement by which women 
are made to pay off an alleged “debt” to traf- 
fickers for their travel and living expenses 
through the sexual servicing of male buyers for 
little or no payment from those controlling them. 
In traditional slavery, the costs of enslavement 
were the onus of the slaver owner, whereas 
through debt-bondage sex trafficking victims 
are made responsible for the costs of their sub- 
sistence. In these conditions, there is little incen- 
tive for traffickers to cease engaging in the 
crime — despite the financial and incarceration 
related penalties associated with sex trafficking — 
because the risk is so far outweighed by the 
financial reward. 
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Political Globalization and International 
Efforts to Address Sex Trafficking 


Although the challenges to combatting a global- 
ized sex trafficking industry are considerable, 
recent years have seen the emergence of an inter- 
national community — made up of states, supra- 
state institutions such as the UN, and international 
NGOs — seeking to meaningfully challenge the 
trade and to support victims. In this sense, while 
globalization has undoubtedly been crucial in 
enabling the vast expansion of the sex slavery 
business, so too has it raised international aware- 
ness of the problem and underpinned efforts to 
create global solutions. Increasingly, the interna- 
tional mass media have played a critical role in the 
struggle against sex trafficking. Through the cre- 
ation of documentaries, special news reports, and 
investigative journalism, the media have 
employed the many channels of globalized com- 
munications to great effect to inform individuals 
and societies of the devastation and human rights 
abuses that sex trafficking entails for its victims. 
In recent decades, international humanitarian 
groups and NGOs, as an aspect of global civil 
society, have also taken on an evermore sizeable 
and important function in the fight against sex 
trafficking. The roles performed by international 
NGOs in relation to sexual slavery are diverse 
and vary significantly from group to group. 
While some organizations engage exclusively in 
victim-support, for instance, in relation to hous- 
ing, resettling, and legal and counseling services, 
others focus their efforts on raising awareness and 
much-needed funds in the wider global commu- 
nity and especially in developed states. As many 
organizations conduct their work “on the ground” 
(i.e., in countries and locations where recruitment, 
transportation, or the sexual exploitation of vic- 
tims is occurring), they have come to be recog- 
nized as key actors in the struggle against sex 
trafficking. This is due to their knowledge gained 
as a consequence of groups’ proximity to where 
the abuses are taking place and in light of their 
interactions with victims and sometimes traf- 
fickers themselves. In many cases, NGOs take 
on the role of a “watchdog,” observing the extent 
to which programs and policies directed at 
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combatting sexual slavery are operating as 
planned. Based on their firsthand knowledge, 
many organizations have expanded their activities 
to include research and policy development, as 
well as advocacy, in an effort to support govern- 
mental efforts to combat the industry. 

At the level of international multilateral gover- 
nance, major initiatives have been developed, 
especially through the UN, in an attempt to stem 
the trade in women and girls for sexual exploita- 
tion. The most significant of these is the creation 
of the 2000 UN Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and 
Punish Trafficking in Persons, Especially Women 
and Children. As noted earlier, the protocol iden- 
tifies sexual exploitation first among the differing 
purposes for which human beings may be traf- 
ficked. As an instrument of international law, it 
is notable for establishing, for the first time, an 
international legal definition of the crime of traf- 
ficking in persons and enjoys widespread accep- 
tance having obtained 117 signatories since it 
opened in Palermo, Italy, in December 2000 
(UNTC 2016). The protocol enumerates the 
major goals of state parties. These are to engage 
in prevention and prosecution in relation to human 
trafficking and to provide victims with protec- 
tions. The significance of the protocol lies in its 
role in clearly elevating sex trafficking (and other 
forms of trafficking in persons) to a global polit- 
ical issue, requiring action from all affected inter- 
national actors in order to be meaningfully 
addressed. The treaty sits among a suite of mea- 
sures undertaken by numerous UN agencies and 
regional political and governmental organizations 
to tackle sex trafficking. Examples include legis- 
lative initiatives, media campaigns, as well as 
improved law enforcement and border control. 

A major criticism of existing international 
responses to sex trafficking is their failure to ade- 
quately account for the broader structural inequal- 
ities resulting from economic globalization in 
particular, which render millions of women and 
girls vulnerable to being trafficked for sexual slav- 
ery in the first place. Jacqui True (2012, p. 69) 
makes this point in her work The Political Econ- 
omy of Violence Against Women where she argues 
that “[t]reating trafficking as a criminal justice issue 
has become the dominant international approach,” 
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rather than “addressing the gendered social and 
economic inequalities that feed trafficking” which 
remains the larger problem. At the same time, 
states’ efforts to implement the UN trafficking pro- 
tocol remain uneven, with many emphasizing the 
prevention and prosecution aspects without mean- 
ingfully attending to the protection element, which 
requires state parties to treat trafficked persons as 
victims of a crime and not as criminals themselves. 
In some jurisdictions, victims’ reluctance or refusal 
to assist with prosecutions results in their being 
treated as an illegal immigrant and the subsequent 
refusal of services followed by deportation. On the 
whole, the international community has enjoyed 
much success in fostering a climate in which sex 
trafficking is widely recognized as a devastating 
abuse of human rights. However, significant ques- 
tions remain not only in relation to the treatment of 
victims by states but in terms of extent to which 
current initiatives can effectively halt the crime 
in the absence of measures which address its 
root causes. 


Conclusion 


The effect of globalization on sex trafficking has 
been to facilitate the enormous growth of the 
crime in recent decades and to profoundly alter 
the processes associated with the business of sex- 
ual slavery itself. Economic globalization, with its 
uneven and gendered consequences, has created 
unprecedented numbers of impoverished women 
and children vulnerable to being exploited by 
traffickers in prostitution and related industries. 
Qualitatively, sex trafficking has been trans- 
formed by elements of social and cultural global- 
ization, such that the contemporary trade operates 
on a larger and more efficient scale than ever 
before. Processes of globalization have also 
resulted in new and significant challenges to effec- 
tively combat the crime, including increased cor- 
ruption by officials and the widespread 
involvement of international criminal networks. 
These are in addition to obstacles created by 
issues of state sovereignty and growing profit 
margins for traffickers that far overweigh existing 
penalties. Forms of political globalization have 
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initiated a great number of measures to combat 
sex trafficking, and although these are in no way 
insignificant, it remains to be seen how effective 
they can at dismantling the international trade in 
sexual slavery without addressing the structural 
and gender inequalities that underpin the crime. 
With millions of women worldwide being treated 
as little more than sexual commodities, it is vital 
that the international community continues its 
efforts to fight the globalized traffic in women 
for sexual exploitation. 
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Globalization and Strategic 
Security 
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Concerns with terrorism, nuclear proliferation, 
and war dominated America’s first decade of the 
twenty-first century. The nation’s worldview was 
conditioned by the threat of global terrorism and 
fear of weapons of mass destruction in the hands 
of Iraq, Iran, and North Korea. President George 
W. Bush rallied the country after 9/11, helped 
develop an international network to thwart terror- 
ist threats, and invaded Afghanistan and Iraq — the 
latter with the hope of spreading democracy 
throughout the Middle East. In dealing with Iran 
and North Korea, he engaged in various economic 
sanctions and antimissile systems designed to 
destroy incoming ballistic missiles. His missile 
defense program, however, was seen in Moscow 
and Beijing as being put in place to diminish their 
deterrent forces. Upon his departure from office, 
American military and foreign affairs were in 
considerable disarray. 

President Barack Obama inherited tense rela- 
tionships with both China and Russia, a need to 
negotiate a new treaty with Moscow reducing 
nuclear-tipped missiles, review the antimissile 
system, withdraw forces from Iraq, and bolster 
Afghanistan’s inept government. Then, too, he 
faced other dilemmas: What to do with an Iranian 
government that might be building a nuclear 
weapon? How does one deal with a nuclear 
endangered South Asia? And what position 
should the United States take during the Arab 
Spring? 


Focus on Iraq 


Presidential campaigns during 2000 set the stage 
for renewed conflict with Iraq. Vice President 
Albert Gore, the Democratic nominee, defended 
the Clinton record on Iraq but added: “I want to go 
further. I want to give robust support to the groups 
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that are trying to overthrow Saddam Hussein.” 
George W. Bush, the Republican nominee, 
declared, if as president he found Saddam 
manufacturing weapons of mass destruction, he 
would “take him out.” Later, he warned on TV’s 
Jim Lehrer News Hour: “If we catch him devel- 
oping weapons of mass destruction in any way, 
shape, or form, Ill deal with that in a way that he 
won’t like.” Republican vice-presidential candi- 
date Richard (Dick) Cheney warned that if 
Saddam considered possessing weapons of mass 
destruction, “we’d have to give very serious con- 
sideration to military action to stop that activity.” 
The Republican platform strongly endorsed the 
Iraq Liberation Act. Some State Department offi- 
cials favored new sanctions, but nowhere did the 
2000 campaign resolve the question of Saddam’s 
future. But George W. Bush’s election would. 

Many in the new Bush administration shared 
the muscular and unilateralist vision of the 
country’s leading neoconservative pundits who 
advocated expanding the world’s democratic 
arena with displays of US power. Charles 
Krauthammer, columnist for The Washington 
Post, demanded a “new unilateralism” that sought 
to “strengthen American power and unashamedly 
deploy it on behalf of self-defined global ends.” 
Among those who dominated the new administra- 
tion were self-defined neoconservatives such as 
Paul Wolfowitz, Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
Douglas Feith, Under Secretary of Defense; Rich- 
ard Armitage, Under Secretary of State; and 
Condoleezza Rice, National Security Adviser. 
The administration’s dominant spokesmen, Vice 
President Cheney and Secretary of Defense 
Rumsfeld, were not neocoms but rather assertive 
nationalists driven by perceptions of danger to US 
security. What rendered such distinctions irrele- 
vant was the general agreement within the new 
administration that Washington pursue an aggres- 
sive foreign policy against the world’s unaccept- 
able regimes, based on incontestable military 
power and a readiness to use it. Only Colin Pow- 
ell, the new Secretary of State, was reluctant to 
endorse the administration’s assertive outlook on 
world affairs.” 

As the curtain opened on the new administra- 
tion, Iraq held center stage. At the initial meeting 
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of the new National Security Council on January 
30, 2001, there was a high degree of agreement 
that Saddam needed to go. Leading the anti- 
Saddam crusade were Wolfowitz, Rumsfeld, and 
Cheney. Critics noted the failure to uncover any 
Iraqi weapons program — the sole rational of the 
demand for action. But toppling Saddam found no 
consensus in the vast majority of the American 
people, no less than the world, generally. Iraq 
largely remained a dead issue. 


9/11 Terrorist Attacks and Afghanistan 
Invasion 


Plans to remove Saddam’s regime were 
interrupted by the September 11, 2001 terrorist 
attacks on New York and Washington. The 
president declared that: “Those who make war 
on the United States have chosen their own 
destruction.. .. We will find those who did it. We 
will smoke them out of their holes. We’ ll get them 
running, and we’ll bring them to justice.” Even 
Russia’s President Vladimir Putin condemned the 
attacks, defining them as “a blatant challenge to 
humanity.” Britain’s Prime Minister Tony Blair 
declared mass terrorism the new evil in world 
society, one “utterly indifferent to the sanctity of 
human life.” Some Europeans hoped that the 
United States, in its pursuit of vengeance, would 
not push the world into a spiral of uncontrolled 
violence. Throughout much of the undeveloped 
world, however, the reaction to the 9/11 attacks 
was unsympathetic for they understood that Arab 
hatred toward the United States had driven the 
attacks. To many Arabs, the United States was 
an alien, oppressive, and corrupting influence 
throughout the Middle East. But most of the 
hatred flowed from the perennial US support of 
Israel. For Bush, however, Arab hatred of the 
United States lay not in what America did but in 
what it was. “They hate our freedoms,” he told a 
joint session of Congress on September 20, “our 
freedom of religion, our freedom of speech, our 
freedom to vote and assemble and disagree with 
each other.” Recognizing only American values 
as an explanation of terrorist action, the president 
relieved himself and his administration from any 
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obligation to reassess the role of US power and 
behavior in Middle Eastern affairs.” 

Following 9/11, Cheney and Rumsfeld pro- 
posed that the United States attack Iraq as well 
as al Qaeda in Afghanistan, but Powell opposed 
an immediate invasion of Iraq because it would 
inflame America’s Middle Eastern Arab allies. 
The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General 
Henry B. Shelton agreed arguing that action 
against the Afghan terrorists be completed before 
launching other military strikes. Bush accepted 
their advice and delayed plans to attack Iraq. In 
contemplating his opening move against terror- 
ism, the president revealed that al Qaeda, a loosely 
affiliated terrorist organization, with its leader 
Osama bin Laden, had planned the attack. As 
bin Laden and his supporters resided in Afghani- 
stan under the protection of that country’s Taliban 
regime, Washington demanded that the Taliban 
government turn over al Qaeda leaders or face a 
US invasion. 

With the Taliban’s refusal, Washington, on 
October 7, launched its war against terrorism in 
Afghanistan. NATO had invoked Article 5 to pro- 
vide military assistance, but the Pentagon pre- 
ferred to act without major European support. It 
limited US forces to 60,000, with half retained in 
the Gulf Region, relying heavily on 15,000 
Afghan Northern Alliance fighters and, after 
October, an equal number of Pashtuns in the 
south. Again, the American war centered heavily 
on precision bombing from aircraft, flying thou- 
sands of sorties, largely from carriers. The initial 
conflict was brief and US casualties few. The 
Taliban, along with al Qaeda leaders, retreated 
eastward to the cave complexes in the mountains 
bordering Pakistan. American-led forces seized 
control of Kabul by December 2001 and made 
Hamid Karzai head of Afghan’s interim govern- 
ment. Bush’s main problems were the failure to 
capture Osama bin Laden and to neutralize the 
Taliban — the latter would require nothing less 
than nation building. Unless reconstituted, the 
country would again become a haven for terror- 
ists, but the fighting had rendered the entire region 
unstable. What the Afghan war achieved for 
America’s war against terrorism remained 
tenuous.” 
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Its losses in Afghanistan deprived al Qaeda of 
its base, but it did not prevent the scattering of its 
leaders to Western Europe and throughout the 
Middle East, with less money and logistical sup- 
port but still active. The thousands of men who 
had passed through the al Qaeda training camps in 
Afghanistan had returned to their homes around 
the world. After celebrating the Afghan victory in 
his State of the Union message on January 
29, 2002, Bush said: “What we found in Afghan- 
istan confirms that, far from ending there, our war 
against terror is only beginning.” Americans must 
be patient in shutting down terrorist camps, 
disrupting their plans, and bringing them to jus- 
tice. We must also prevent attacks by terrorist 
regimes “who seek chemical, biological or 
nuclear weapons” to threaten “the United States 
and the world.” After citing North Korea, Iran, 
and Iraq as nations exporting terrorism and having 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD), Bush con- 
cluded: “States like these and their terrorist allies, 
constitute an axis of evil, arming to threaten the 
world.” The United States “can’t stop short— 
leaving terror camps intact and terror[ist] nations 
unchecked.” The administration’s focus again 
was on Hussein. 


To the Bush Doctrine 


Earlier, on November 21, President Bush had 
signed top-secret instructions to plan military 
options for an invasion of Iraq. At the same 
time, the president addressed Rumsfeld: “What 
kind of a war plan do you have for Iraq? How do 
you feel about the war plan for Iraq?” With the 
overthrow of the Taliban, the Washington hawks 
demanded that the United States close in on Iraq. 
These demands prompted sharp differences over 
how to deal with Iraq, with Cheney and Rumsfeld 
claiming UN sanctions and weapons inspections 
had failed to remove or damage Saddam’s regime 
for over 10 years, and diplomacy was a waste of 
time and money. In contrast, Powell said the Secu- 
rity Council’s newly approved sanctions would 
weaken Saddam’s control in Iraqi, because they 
would not only restrict Iraq’s weapon’s imports 
but also would help retain US alliances with Arab 
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nations. He wanted to sponsor a Security Council 
resolution requiring Iraq to admit UNMOVIC 
inspectors, which Saddam had opposed since 
1999. Meanwhile the Bush administration sought 
European support for a more aggressive policy 
toward Saddam. During a February 2002 NATO 
Conference on Security Policy at Munich, Repub- 
lican Senator John McCain of Arizona declared: 
“The next front is apparent and we should not 
shrink from acknowledging it. A terrorist resides 
in Baghdad with the rich resources of the entire 
state” and is “proud of a decade-long record of 
falsifying the international community’s demands 
that he come clean on his programs to develop 
weapons of mass destruction.” The American’s 
hawkish position shocked European delegates. 
House of Commons member, Menzies Campbell, 
said Britain supported a stronger position against 
Iraq, but London “would require incontrovertible 
evidence in order to justify” a military operation. 
A member of the German Parliament (Reichstag), 
Gert Weisskirchen, wanted a “multilateral 
approach in US policy” toward Iraq, arguing 
America must involve its allies in planning and 
executing any battles ahead.’ 

Bush and British Prime Minister Blair met, in 
March 2002, where Bush insisted that Iraq must 
permit intrusive inspections of all its weaponry. 
A “Secret Downing Street Memo,” dated July 
23, 2002, made public in June 2005, summarized 
the status of Blair’s partnership with Bush. It 
declared recent talks in Washington had concluded: 


Military action was now seen as inevitable. Bush 
wanted to remove Saddam through military action, 
justified by the conjunction of terrorism and WM- 
D. But the intelligence and facts were being fixed 
around the policy. The NSC had no patience with 
the UN route and no enthusiasm for publishing 
material on the Iraqi regime’s record. There was 
little discussion of the aftermath of military action. 


Since Britain’s attorney general had indicated that 
the desire for regime change “was not a legal base 
for military action,” the memo continued; there 
remained “three possible legal bases: self- 
defence, humanitarian intervention, or UNSC 
authorisation.” The prime minister added that if 
Saddam Hussein refused to admit UN inspectors, 
this could provide legal grounds for action. 
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During a July 23 session, British principals con- 
cluded they would assume the UK would take part 
in any military action once American planning 
was known. In addition, they would begin British 
military planning, check on the role of UN inspec- 
tors, seek out the positions of Turkey and EU 
members, and obtain a complete intelligence 
update on Iraq." 

Inasmuch as Saddam would never provide 
Washington with an overt excuse for intervention, 
an Iraqi war would be a matter of choice. The 
administration found the elusive legitimacy for a 
US invasion in the doctrine of preemption, granting 
the United States the right to defend itself from an 
impending attack. At West Point, on June 1, 
President Bush advanced the doctrine of preemp- 
tion by declaring deterrence and containment 
obsolete. He argued that “new threats” required 
“new thinking.... We must take the battle to the 
enemy, disrupt his plans and confront the worst 
threats before they emerge.... Our security will 
require all Americans ... to be ready for preemp- 
tive action when necessary to defend our liberty 
and to defend our lives.” Finally he said: “We will 
not leave the safety of America at the mercy of a 
few mad terrorists and tyrants.” While he did not 
mention Iraq, most observers correctly concluded 
Bush was ready to attack Iraq — his preemptive 
war concepts became policy on September 
20, 2002, as part of the US National Security 
Strategy. Here, Bush warned: “We will maintain 
the forces sufficient to support our obligations, 
and to defend freedom. Our forces will be strong 
enough to dissuade potential adversaries from 
pursuing a military build-up in hopes of surpass- 
ing, or equalling, the power of the United States.” 
The country would seek international support, he 
acknowledged, but it would not “hesitate to act 
alone, if necessary, to exercise [its] right to self- 
defence by acting pre-emptively.” The document 
was ultimately a defense of American unilateral- 
ism, based on the supposition that the United 
States was sufficiently powerful enough to elimi- 
nate, alone, anything unacceptable in world 
politics. ° 

The preemption option was not new. (Every 
president since Harry Truman understood that he 
possessed it, but they refrained from emphasizing 
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or employing it.) The rules regarding preemptive 
war had long been embedded in international law 
and practice. What defined and justified its accept- 
able exercise was that the danger be clear and 
imminently threatening based on specific and 
incontrovertible evidence. The danger had to be 
critical and unacceptable. Finally, it had to exceed 
the possibility of control by peaceful means. Such 
rules could always be open to questioning, but 
they were sufficiently stringent and precise to 
rule out most claims for the right of preemption. 
Henry Kissinger declared in an attack on preemp- 
tion: “It cannot be in either the American national 
interest or the world’s interest to develop princi- 
ples that grant every nation an unfettered right of 
preemption against its own definition of threats to 
its security.” '! Preemptive war, launched in 
advance of any visible threat, simply had no 
standing in international law. 


The Administration Prevails 


During the spring of 2002, the Bush administra- 
tion confirmed its decision to convert the war 
against terrorism into a preemptive strike against 
Iraq. In March, Vice President Cheney observed 
that it was no longer a question of if, but of when, 
the United States would attack Iraq. British intel- 
ligence, like that of the United States, could find 
no evidence of Saddam’s alleged weapons pro- 
gram or his connection with al Qaeda. On July 
23, Sir Richard Dearlove, the head of British 
intelligence, reported to Prime Minister Tony 
Blair that the president had decided on war to 
remove Saddam Hussein: “Military action was 
now seen as inevitable. Bush wanted to remove 
Saddam through military action, justified by the 
conjunction of terrorism and WMD. But the intel- 
ligence and facts were being fixed around policy.” 
Rice declared in a BBC interview of August 
15 that the United States and other nations had 
no choice but to seek the removal of Saddam 
Hussein. Her arguments were moral as well as 
strategic. “This is an evil man,” she averred, 
“who, left to his own devices, will wreak havoc 
again on his own population, his neighbours and, 
if he gets weapons of mass destruction and the 
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means to deliver them, on all of us.” She noted 
that Saddam was close to acquiring nuclear 
weapons, had used chemical weapons against his 
neighbors and his own people, and, after 1998, 
barred UN inspectors from his country — all 
enough to make Iraq a prime case for preemption. 
“History,” she argued, “is littered with cases of 
inaction that led to very grave consequences for 
the world. [Past experience revealed] how many 
dictators who ended up being a tremendous global 
threat and killing thousands and, indeed, millions 
of people, we should have stopped in their tracks.” 
How exactly Saddam presented such a danger she 
failed to explain." 

“There is no doubt,” Cheney declared on 
August 26, “that Saddam Hussein now has 
weapons of mass destruction. There is no doubt 
he is amassing them to use against our friends, 
against our allies and against us.” In the hands of a 
“murderous dictator,” Cheney warned, weapons 
of mass destruction are “as grave a threat as can be 
imagined. The risks of inaction are far greater than 
the risk of action.” This nation, he assured his 
listeners, “will not live at the mercy of terrorists 
or terror regimes.” The vice president concluded 
that, in facing such a determined antagonist, 
weapons inspections were futile. “A return of 
inspectors,” he said, “would provide no assurance 
whatsoever of his compliance with UN resolu- 
tions.” "? Cheney’s speech was harsh and unilater- 
alist. He found, however, during his visit to a 
dozen Middle Eastern countries little support for 
Washington’s unilateralist approach. Beyond 
eliminating Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction, 
the administration adopted, under the preach- 
ments of Cheney and others, the broader and 
more ambitious object of creating a thriving 
democracy in Iraq as a model for all Arab and 
Muslim nations. 

Although Powell accepted the notion of pre- 
emptive war, he believed the president should 
seek international support available only through 
the United Nations. Cheney, Rumsfeld, and other 
hawks argued that the United Nations, not the 
United States, should be the issue, especially its 
failure to enforce its Iraqi resolutions. Cheney and 
Rice agreed that the United Nations was becom- 
ing irrelevant, reduced in large measure to a 
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debating society. But at the August 16 meeting 
of the National Security Council, the members 
agreed unanimously to give the UN another 
chance to perform before Washington would 
advocate war. Former advisors to George 
H. W. Bush, Brent Scowcroft and James Baker 
opposed a new war with Iraqi. Former NSC advi- 
sor Scowcroft argued there was “scant evidence to 
tie Saddam to terrorist organizations” because 
Saddam has little in common with terrorists. He 
opposed an Iraqi war that would divert American 
military activity “from our war on terrorism.” 
About the same time, former Secretary of State 
James Baker conceded a military attack could 
force Saddam out of office but insisted “unless 
we do it the right way, there will be costs to other 
American foreign policy interests, including our 
relations with practically all Arab countries,” as 
well as “our top foreign policy priority, the war on 
terrorism.” Baker wanted “a simple and straight- 
forward” Security Council resolution demanding 
intrusive inspections in Iraq with authorization to 
use “all necessary means to enforce it.” Both 
Scowcroft and Baker opposed the use of military 
force unless the “Big Five” permanent Security 
Council members approved as in 1990.'* 

On September 7, at Camp David, Britain’s 
Tony Blair announced that new evidence revealed 
activity at Iraq’s nuclear sites. Bush confirmed 
Blair’s revelation, “I don’t know what more evi- 
dence we need.” On September 8, Cheney 
claimed that: “We do know, with absolute cer- 
tainty, that [Saddam] is using his procurement 
system to acquire the equipment he needs in 
order to enrich uranium to build a nuclear 
weapon.” That same day Rice warned that 
Saddam was “actively pursuing a nuclear 
weapon” and that the tubes, described in US intel- 
ligence reports as dual-use items, were “only 
really suited for nuclear weapons programs.” 
She acknowledged that there would always be 
some uncertainty about how quickly Iraq could 
acquire nuclear weapons but, she added, “We 
don’t want the smoking gun to be a mushroom 
cloud.” Others took up the theme of the mush- 
room cloud. On September 28, Bush told mem- 
bers of Congress: “The danger to our country is 
grave.... The Iraqi regime possesses biological 
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and chemical weapons... . [It]’s seeking a nuclear 
bomb, and with fissile material, could build one 
within a year.” At Cincinnati, on October 7, he 
averred that Saddam possessed a “stockpile of 
biological weapons, thousands of tons of chemi- 
cal agents, [and was] reconstituting his nuclear 
weapons program.... Facing clear evidence of 
peril,” he added, “we cannot wait for the final 
proof—the smoking gun—that could come in 
the form of a mushroom cloud.” 

On October 10—11, Congress authorized the 
president to order an invasion of Iraq whenever 
he might choose to do so. That crucial decision 
came without serious debate; the outcome was 
preordained. The administration had captured 
Congress and the public. (Without any evidence 
of links between Saddam and al Qaeda, a Pew 
Research poll of October found that 66 percent of 
Americans surveyed believed that Saddam helped 
the terrorists in the 9/11 attacks.) The vote in the 
House was 296 to 133, with 126 Democrats vot- 
ing against it. The Senate vote was 77 to 23. 
Resolution 114 granted the president the power 
to “use the Armed Forces of the United States as 
he determines to be necessary and appropriate in 
order to defend the national security of the United 
States against the continuing threat posed by 
Iraq.” The president need not consult Congress 
for a formal declaration of war. Critics deplored 
Congress’s desertion of its constitutional role in 
governing such powers. "° 


Bush Goes to War 


After Security Council Resolution 1441 was 
approved on November 8, 2002, the UN Monitor- 
ing, Verification and Inspections Commission 
(UNMOVIC) headed by Hans Blix and Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) led by 
Mohamed ElBaradei resumed inspection of Iraq. 
During the first week, the UN Commission and 
IAEA made 20 inspections and failed to find any 
Iraqi biological or chemical weapons. CIA per- 
sonnel monitored the inspectors’ activity because 
their findings were vital to any decision on war. 
Moreover, Bush, Cheney, and Rice feared Blix 
was not aggressively pressing the search for 
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weapons. On January 9, 2003, Blix reported that 
his inspectors had found no “smoking gun” to 
show Iraq had any proscribed weapons.'° 

Soon after, Defense Secretary Rumsfeld 
informed Bush that the essential US and UK 
troops were deployed in the Gulf Region and 
ready for war. Meanwhile, Bush met with Iraqi 
exiles on January 10 and told them if Saddam 
doesn’t disarm, “we will remove him.” One of 
the delighted exiles declared the “people will 
greet troops with flowers and sweets.” On January 
11, Cheney, Rumsfeld, and chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Richard Meyers asked 
Saudi Arabia’s Ambassador Prince Bandar bin 
Sultan to allow US soldiers and planes to move 
through Saudi territory on their way into Iraq as in 
1991; this time they promised Saddam would be 
removed. Subsequently, Bander obtained 
approval for the United States to use Saudi 
Arabia’s Prince Sultan Air Base to direct the coa- 
lition’s air command and control facilities over 
Iraq, but the Saudis denied US and coalition 
forces the use of their seaports, territory, or air 
bases for combat operations. British Prime Min- 
ister Blair met with Bush on January 31, 2003. 
According to a memo by David Manning, Blair’s 
foreign policy advisor, an attack on Iraq would 
begin on March 10 with the bombing of Iraqi 
targets. The two leaders believed there would be 
a quick victory and Bush thought “it was unlikely 
there would be internecine warfare between the 
different religious and ethnic groups.”'’ This was 
a monumental miscalculation. 

Meanwhile, the inspectors provided the Secu- 
rity Council with a second report on January 
27, 2003, after IAEA teams had inspected 
230 sites, and UNMOVIC teams had searched 
over 300 sites. Blix indicated inspectors did not 
know whether or not Iraq had biological, chemi- 
cal, or nuclear weapons, but they lacked evidence 
that Iraq did. He thought there were “strong indi- 
cations” Iraq produced more anthrax than 
declared, but there was no compelling evidence 
that Iraq desired to activate anthrax. Finally, he 
said Iraq had tested Samoud 2 missiles with a 
range of more than the permitted range of 
90 miles (150 km) set by the 1991 UNSC resolu- 
tion. IAEA teams found no evidence that Iraq had 
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an active nuclear weapons program. Finally, Blix 
concluded, UNMOVIC and IAEA investigators 
would continue their search with approval from 
the Security Council, a view both chief inspectors 
shared as “a valuable investment in peace.” * 

What quickly undermined any hope for 
avoiding war through inspections was the escala- 
tion of US threats against Iraq during January and 
February. The administration’s move toward war 
was increasingly apparent, rendering inspections 
irrelevant. Washington’s continuing effort to pro- 
duce the intelligence needed to underwrite its 
rationale for war culminated in Colin Powell’s 
television address, of February 5, before the UN 
Security Council and the world. Powell began 
with the assurance: “What we are giving you are 
facts and conclusions based on solid intelligence” 
and then followed a multimedia slide show, with 
photographs of secret Iraqi weapons factories, 
tapes of intercepted telephone conversations 
among Iraqi officials, and charts revealing clan- 
destine links between Baghdad and al Qaeda oper- 
atives. The message was clear and graphic: Iraq 
was guilty of denial, deception, and failure to 
disarm. World leaders found the speech uncon- 
vincing. Powell’s portrayal of the Iraqi danger 
came under immediate examination that revealed 
only fragments to be accurate.'” Yet for the 
administration, Powell’s speech achieved its 
purpose — public opposition to an Iraqi war 
began to melt. 

Members of the administration became 
increasingly contemptuous of opinions not their 
own. The president declared that he owed no one 
an explanation of his policy preferences. Rice 
declared that the failure of the UN to support the 
United States in Iraq mattered little; the United 
States alone would “act to defend ... the world 
and the United States.” Such bellicose rhetoric 
emanating from Washington placed the Bush 
administration totally at odds with many of its 
historic European allies. France and Germany, 
joined by Russia, had long established themselves 
as Washington’s primary opponents in its effort to 
obtain European support for an Iraqi war. Polls 
revealed that eight out of ten Europeans agreed 
with the Franco-German opposition. Joseph Joffe, 
editor of the German political weekly Die Zeit, 
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observed that America’s opposition was less 
concerned with Saddam than with the need to 
inhibit the United States. “This,” he concluded, 
“is about controlling American power.” What 
underwrote much of Europe’s fear of the United 
States was Washington’s assertion that no nation 
be allowed to challenge America’s global power 
and primacy. Secretary Rumsfeld warned France 
and Germany that they were facing diplomatic 
isolation in their opposition to war. The secretary 
faced biting rebuttals from French, German, and 
Russian officials, with warnings that the United 
States was in danger of overreaching badly. 
Rumsfeld noted that Poland, the Czech Republic, 
and Hungary supported President Bush. He 
termed the supportive states of Eastern Europe 
the “New” Europe, in contrast to the “Old” 
Europe of Germany and France, long reduced, 
he said, to a harmless tourist attraction — France 
with its vanity and pride, Germany stubborn and 
wrongheaded.~” 

The United States, Britain, and Spain, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 2003, submitted a resolution to the 
Security Council declaring that Iraq had missed 
its final opportunity to disarm peacefully and now 
faced the consequences. Immediately, Germany, 
France, and Russia circulated an alternative plan 
to pursue the peaceful disarmament of Iraq 
through strengthened inspections extended over 
another 5 months. French President Jacques Chi- 
rac warned that France would veto any resolution 
that opened the way for war. No UN resolution 
emerged. As the administration moved toward 
war, it repeatedly warned of Saddam’s weapons 
of mass destruction and their intended use. As 
Secretary Rumsfeld expressed: “Any country on 
the face of the Earth, with an active intelligence 
program, knows that Iraq has weapons of mass 
destruction.” Speaking on March 17, the president 
again warned: “Intelligence gathered by this and 
other governments leaves no doubt that the Iraq 
regime continues to possess and conceal some of 
the most lethal weapons ever devised.” Vice Pres- 
ident Cheney offered even more frightening news: 
“We believe [Hussein] has, in fact, reconstituted 
nuclear weapons.” To the end, Saddam’s alleged 
weapons comprised the sole and most terrifying 
rationale for war. Yet Hans Blix observed that 
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those who purported to know with certainty that 
Iraq had weapons could never identify their loca- 
tions. The inspectors, he declared, had found no 
prohibited weapons at any site suggested by intel- 
ligence agencies.” 

What enhanced the appeal of an Iraqi war was 
the conviction that a regime change in Baghdad 
would transform the entire Arab world. The pres- 
ident, in late February, declared that the liberation 
of Iraq would not only lead to a new regime for all 
Iraqis but also unleash the spread of democratic 
values throughout the Arab world. When 
questioned by members of Congress, secretaries 
Powell and Rumsfeld offered sweeping assur- 
ances that postwar Iraq would have a representa- 
tive government “that would help transform the 
region around it.” For the administration, the cre- 
ation of a thriving Iraqi democracy would become 
a model for all Arab and Muslim nations; the new 
moderation would become contagious and assure 
a peaceful settlement of the Palestinian question. 
On March 16, Cheney declared that the Iraqis 
want “to get rid of Saddam Hussein and they 
will welcome as liberators the United States 
when we come to do that.” Washington apparently 
hoped to imitate in Iraq the successes of the US 
occupations in post-1945 Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, in establishing an exemplary democratic 
regime. Unfortunately, these three countries 
scarcely served as a model for Iraq since they 
possessed all the essential materials for demo- 
cratic reconstruction: educated and industrious 
populations, surviving infrastructures, modern 
industrial experience, and no large, restive minor- 
ities. Iraq was an artificial country of many faiths, 
tribes, and ethnic groups, including Sunnis, Shi- 
ites, and Kurds. Nowhere was it apparent how the 
United States could transform the country, divided 
essentially by its historic rivalries, into a united 
liberal-democratic state.** 


Bush Goes to War 


On March 17, 2003, the president gave Saddam 
48 h to quit Iraq. American security, he said, 
demanded no less. Two days later, from the Oval 
Office, he announced his decision for war, 
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declaring again that Saddam constituted a grave 
danger. “We will meet that threat now,” he said, 
“so we do not have to meet it later ... on the 
streets of our cities.” An ABC News-Washington 
Post poll found American overwhelmingly in 
agreement with the decision. The subsequent 
invasion of Iraq predictably encountered no 
weapons of mass destruction nor were they 
expected. Those weapons, always elusive, were 
the rationale for the war, not the reason.” 

Perhaps the Iraqi war produced the easiest vic- 
tory in US history. Precision bombing eliminated 
the anticipated, potentially costly but limited 
struggle for Baghdad. So unequal was the contest 
that some US soldiers wondered why the Iraqis 
would throw themselves away against such 
impossible odds. American pilots were equally 
dismayed by the total lack of sophistication in 
the Iraqi air defenses. No one had predicted that 
the initial defeat of the Iraqi forces would be 
difficult. Aboard the USS Abraham Lincoln, on 
May 1, President Bush declared victory with the 
assurance that “major combat operations in Iraq 
have ended.” Behind him a banner declared MIS- 
SION ACCOMPLISHED. The United States, he 
declared, had eliminated its Iraqi enemies, dis- 
posed of an ally of the al Qaeda, and liberated 
the Iraqi people. It was in control of events in Iraq 
and set to rebuild Iraqi society, with Iraqis cele- 
brating the US presence. Rice added that the 
United States had achieved a “special opportunity 
to advance a positive agenda for the Middle East 
that will strengthen security in the region and 
throughout the world.””* Winning the war against 
terrorism demanded no less. 

The official anticipation was that the easy mil- 
itary victory in Iraq would leave no problems in its 
trail. Rumsfeld believed that the mere presence of 
a small occupying force would be adequate to 
establish order. “We continue to feel,” he declared 
in mid-April, “that there’s no need for a broader 
conflict if the Iraq leaders act to save themselves.” 
Consequently, he rejected consideration of the 
State Department’s postwar plan convinced that 
American forces would turn over control to new 
Iraq authorities and leave. Consequently, when 
the fighting ended in April, the Pentagon was not 
prepared for the collapse of Iraqi society or the 
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destruction of the country’s infrastructures 
through looting and sabotage. Washington had 
received repeated warnings that the elimination 
of the Iraqi military could unleash massive looting 
of Baghdad’s famed National Museum, the 
National Library, the Religious Endowment 
Library, and other such institutions with their 
priceless antiquities. The administration did noth- 
ing to protect them. The cultural losses were stag- 
gering. By May the looting had run its course, 
with military buildings, palaces, and many facto- 
ries and stores stripped bare. The looting then 
shifted to robbing, abducting, and harassing. 
This was merely a dramatic portend of what was 
to come. Pentagon planners believed their fore- 
casts so completely that they failed to prepare for 
the collapse of Iraq’s social, economic, and polit- 
ical infrastructure. This left a security and admin- 
istrative vacuum that the US military was totally 
unprepared to fill. American forces lacked the 
personnel to secure the streets, tackle the crime, 
restore a sense of public order, or recreate the 
necessary governing apparatus. Basic necessities, 
especially electricity, water, and gasoline, were 
almost nonexistent. An American official 
lamented, “The planning was ragged and the exe- 
cution was worse.” 


The Protracted Occupation 


By July 2003, US forces were facing dozens of 
assaults daily. The postwar deaths began to 
exceed the number killed in the war itself, with 
far greater numbers wounded, many seriously. 
Almost every night C-17 transport jets arrived at 
Andrews Air Force Base outside Washington on 
medical evacuation missions. That month General 
Tommy Franks, commander of US forces in Iraq, 
acknowledged that the dangers facing American 
security forces in Iraq were likely to persist. By 
the late months of 2003, almost every day bought 
reports of deadly roadside bombs directed against 
US combat patrols and supply convoys. The US 
military played down the attacks as insignificant 
and as having no effect on day-to-day operations. 
As late as November, the president proclaimed: 
“We are not only containing the terrorist threat, we 
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are turning it back.” President Bush and his 
advisers continued to link the war in Iraq with the 
war on terror, and thus any US retreat from Iraq 
would seriously threaten the nation’s security. He 
defined the danger on August 26, 2003: “Our mil- 
itary is confronting terrorists in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan and other places so our people will not have to 
confront terrorist violence in New York and 
St. Louis or Los Angeles.” Henry Kissinger, who 
often conferred with the president, warned in The 
Washington Post of August 12, 2005: “Victory 
over the insurgency is the only meaningful exit 
strategy.” There must be no withdrawal of US 
forces. Vice President Cheney warned that any 
retreat from Iraq would expose the country to 
increased terrorist attacks.” The administration 
remained in a state of denial — there would be no 
“victory,” only exit. 


Obama and Nuclear Weapons 


In addition to Middle East issues, especially Iraq 
and Afghanistan, President Barack Obama 
inherited a need to negotiate a new treaty with 
Moscow reducing nuclear weaponry, contend 
with nuclear proliferation (especially in Iran and 
South Asia), and review Bush’s antimissile sys- 
tem. Even after the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
in 1991, one prolonged episode after another 
arose involving critical events. Senior civilian 
and military leaders in Washington and 
Moscow — as well as in Washington and 
Beijing — never quite seemed to shed the trappings 
of the Cold War’s environment despite moments 
of good feelings. In otherwise polite speeches, 
these unreconciled attitudes frequently arose dur- 
ing the dealing with post-Cold War strategic 
nuclear weaponry. These symptoms could be 
found in Washington’s continuing insistence on 
deploying missile defenses systems that Moscow, 
and to some extent Beijing, questioned as threat- 
ening their deterrent forces. Yet, there was recog- 
nition of certain mutual interests as found in the 
Cooperative Threat Reduction program and 
Global Threat Reduction Initiative aimed at secur- 
ing stocks of dangerous nuclear material scattered 
around the former Soviet Union and elsewhere in 
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the world. Then, too, former adversaries 
cooperated in the functioning of such unofficial 
international agencies as the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group that sought to control the export of mate- 
rial, equipment, and facilities that if diverted from 
peaceful uses could contribute to nuclear weapons 
or creating other weapons of mass destruction. 

The Obama administration needed to act 
promptly to replace the expiring 1991 bilateral 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START J) 
since both the United States and Russia used its 
verification system to monitor each other’s strate- 
gic nuclear weaponry. The Russians objected to 
George W. Bush’s proposed expansion of US 
missile defenses — a program of dubious 
value — to Europe, which were needed, according 
to the administration, to counter a possible missile 
threat from Iran. But, Russian officials protested, 
this system could be used to counter their missile 
force as well. Bush’s other missile defense system 
was located primarily in Alaska to intercept any 
missiles for North Korea, but Beijing viewed it 
was developed to counter their missiles. Both 
Moscow and Beijing were convinced the United 
States was attempting to negate their missile 
forces designed to deter a US nuclear strike. 
Although neither opponent was placated by 
American denials, the Russians did agree in 
2010 to a New START Treaty that replaced 
START I and led to a significant reduction in 
nuclear warheads.” 

At Prague, on April 5, 2009, President Obama 
outlined a path toward “a world without nuclear 
weapons.” He directed attention to elements of the 
nonproliferation regime “to cut off the building 
blocks needed for a bomb.” Working together, he 
said, “we will strengthen the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty as a basis for coopera- 
tion.” Various nations had been persuaded to give 
up their nuclear weapons programs — South 
Korea, Taiwan, Brazil, Argentina, South Africa, 
Libya, and the former Soviet republics — the ques- 
tion was could the programs of North Korea, Iran, 
India, Pakistan, and Israel be restrained? The hope 
of abolishing nuclear weapons was raised much 
earlier at the UN, in June 1988, by India’s prime 
minister, Rajiv Gandhi, who warned that nuclear 
war “will mean the extinction of 4000 million: the 
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end of life as we know it on our planet earth.” Yet, 
Indian officials viewing China’s nuclear program 
as threatening ultimately developed their own 
nuclear weapons and missiles. New Delhi’s pro- 
gram, while providing a deterrence strategy 
vis-a-vis China, aroused fears in Pakistan suffi- 
cient for its officials to develop nuclear and mis- 
sile programs. With few means to influence 
events, Americans must watch the competition 
between India and Pakistan and worry it could 
erupt in hostilities with potentially disastrous 
results that would reach far beyond their 
borders.” 

North Korea’s nuclear ambitions presented a 
more complex set of circumstances: the desire for 
additional security vis-à-vis the United States and 
greater international recognition of their status. 
Perceived American nuclear threats, according to 
Michael Mazarr in North Korea and the Bomb, 
“have pervaded North Korean strategic thoughts 
and actions since the Korean War, and may have 
played a decisive role in stimulating North Korean 
leaders to embark upon their own nuclear 
weapons program.” Responding to numerous 
North Korean violations of the armistice, the 
United States sent nuclear-capable artillery shells, 
rockets, cruise missiles, and land mines to bolster 
the defense of South Korea. During the Clinton 
administration, the United States and South Korea 
sought to entice the North Koreans to cooperate 
with IAEA inspections at suspected nuclear 
weapons facilities. Washington worked out a 
pact with North Korea on October 16, 1994 
known as the Agreed Framework; it subsequently 
floundered because of a continuing aura of mis- 
trust. George W. Bush’s labeling North Korea as 
one ofthe “axis of evil” and, in 2002, Secretary of 
State Colin Powell’s demand for controls on 
North Korea’s missile program essentially termi- 
nated meaningful negotiations. Pyongyang tested 
two nuclear devices, in 2006 and 2009, with vary- 
ing degrees of success and began developing and 
testing missiles as possible delivery vehicles. 
Many foreign observers believed the otherwise 
desperate, hungry population (and failing 
regime?) that make up North Korea was best 
symbolized by its nuclear and missile programs, 
which gave rise to the basic question, what are the 
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programs intended to provide offensive weapons: 
defensive ones or symbols of status? In spite of 
the prolonged diplomatic negotiations with 
Pyongyang officials over the past two decades, 
the question of motivation still remains elusive.~” 

For several years, Western nations and, of 
course, Israel have viewed Iran as posing twin 
threats: the construction of enhanced nuclear 
enrichment facilities as a first step in obtaining 
nuclear warheads and an ambitious missile pro- 
gram. In Washington, officials first began worrying 
about Iran’s interest in nuclear weaponry during the 
1970s. A 1975 State Department memorandum 
suggested “uncertainty over” Iran’s “long-term 
objectives despite its NPT status.” Indeed, a Central 
Intelligence Agency’s 1988 report asserted that 
Tehran had undertaken nuclear weapons “design 
work” prior to the 1979 Islamic Revolution and 
that the revolutionary government had initially 
halted the program only to reinstitute 3 years later. 
By 1985, a National Intelligence Council report 
identified Iran as a potential “proliferation threat” 
and declared that the new regime was “interested in 
developing facilities that ... could eventually pro- 
duce fissile material that could be used in a [nuclear] 
weapon.” It was estimated that it would take at least 
a decade for Tehran to produce a weapon. An 
International Atomic Energy Agency investigation, 
together with information supplied by Tehran after 
an October 2003 agreement, suggested “Iran had 
engaged in a variety of clandestine nuclear-related 
activities.” The election of President Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, in 2005, resulted in Iranian intransi- 
gence regarding restrictions on their nuclear activ- 
ities. Yet, the Supreme Leader Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei declared on June 3, 2008, that Iran was 
opposed to nuclear weapons “based on religious 
and Islamic beliefs as well as based on logic and 
wisdom.” Even President Ahmadinejad asserted on 
April 9, 2009, “those who accumulate nuclear 
weapons are backwards in political terms.” 
Unconvinced Western leaders turned to the UN 
Security Council for economic sanctions, found in 
Resolutions 1803 (2006), 1747 (2007), and 1696 
(2006) and Resolution 1929 (2010), intended to 
halt or regulate Iran’s nuclear enrichment programs 
and allow its facilities to be inspected by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 
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With diplomacy and sanctions, the West and the 
United States, particularly, continued seeking to 
persuade or coerce Iran not to join the nuclear 
weapons club. For example, the US Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review Report in April 2010 stated: “we seek 
to bolster the nuclear non-proliferation regime and 
its centerpiece, the NPT, by reversing the nuclear 
ambitions of North Korea and Iran, strengthening 
International Atomic Energy Agency safeguards 
and enforcing compliance with them.” By late 
2011, diplomatic activity and sanctions appeared 
unable to achieve the UN and IAEA’s desired 
goals. Additionally, intermittent diplomatic activi- 
ties were caught up in a basic contradiction: how to 
acknowledge Iran’s sovereign rights and, yet, deny 
it the right to nuclear weaponry. No previous 
attempt was ever made to apply this contradictory 
policy — not to the acknowledged nuclear weapons 
states, including Israel, Pakistan, and India.*” 


Back to the Middle East 


President Barack Obama presided over the with- 
drawal of US forces from Iraq, confronted new 
tensions in the Middle East with the arise of “Arab 
Spring, and bolstered Afghanistan’s inept govern- 
ment. The United States left Iraq not certain of the 
legacy left behind.” In late December 2011, the 
United States lowered its flag in Baghdad as the 
US military mission in Iraq came officially to an 
end. The low-key ceremony stood in sharp con- 
trast to America’s 2003 invasion. Americans at 
first had no clear idea as to whether they were to 
be liberators or occupiers. Consequently, the resil- 
lence and effectiveness of the insurgents caught 
civilian and military officials in Baghdad and 
Washington unprepared for the bloody years that 
followed. 

Contributing to the insurgency was General 
Franks and Rumsfeld’s failure to grasp the force 
requirements for internal security, the resources 
needed for reconstruction, or a plan for establishing 
a new governing structure for Irag. Not until 
August 5, 2004 was a plan for Iraq finally issued 
calling for controlling insurgent attacks, training 
Iraqi security forces, rehabilitating the economy, 
persuading the Sunnis by coercion and cooperation 
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to stop supporting the violence, and developing a 
counterinsurgency program. These actions only 
gradually disarmed local militias and slowed 
insurgent attacks on civilians and coalition 
forces — between 2003 and 2010, there were over 
1000 suicide bombings with, Iraqi civilians suffer- 
ing heavy losses. On September 7, 2006, the 
United States “formally” turned over control of 
Iraq’s armed forces to Prime Minister Nouri 
al-Maliki’s government, and the next year, Iraqi 
officials began demanding Washington to set a 
date for withdrawal of American forces. In Novem- 
ber 2008, a Status of Forces Agreement was signed 
stipulating that all US forces would be completely 
out of Iraq by December 31, 2011. Almost 9 years 
after the US invasion of Iraq, the withdrawal was 
completed on December 16. 

The costs of the Iraqi misadventure in blood 
and treasure were considerable. Coalition troops 
suffered a total of 4804 fatalities — 4486 US, 
179 British, and 139 others — and some 32,000 
US wounded. Estimates of Iraqi fatalities ranged 
from 100,000 to 600,000, while tens of thousands 
fled the country. Direct financial costs as of with- 
drawal reached more than $800 billion, but ongo- 
ing medical treatment, replacement of vehicles, 
etc. will push the cost to $4 trillion or more. 
(The national debt increased from $5.7 to 
$10.6 trillion during Bush’s presidency.) It is 
most difficult to assess what was accomplished, 
other than the hanging of Saddam Hussein, as 
bombings attributed to the Sunnis have continued 
to kill and injure mostly Shiites.°! 

The popular protests and rebellions in various 
Moslem countries — beginning in Egypt, spread- 
ing to Libya, Syria, and the Gulf Emirates — also 
took American policy-makers by surprise, caus- 
ing some to applaud what was seen as a move 
toward democracy. In May 2011, Obama stated 
that America had four essential interests at stake in 
the Middle East: the security of Israel, ensuring 
the flow of the Persian Gulf’s oil and gas, com- 
bating terrorism, and halting the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction. Iran, clearly, threat- 
ened each of these vital interests but was deterred 
by the US Fifth Fleet, based in the Gulf. If the 
pre-Arab Spring policies, based on a partnership 
with stable autocracies in the region, were 
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adequate, by 2011 the United States found itself 
connected to the least democratic regimes. 
Attempting to assess these uprisings prompted 
some to view them as a “cold war” between 
Saudi Arabia and Iran, others as a struggle 
between revolutionary and traditionalist regimes. 
In either case, it has been difficult for the United 
States to choose sides, especially based on earlier 
assumptions. Infrequently now, according to 
Columbia University’s Andrew Exum, “do U.S. 
interests in the region lead to clear policy prefer- 
ences. Often, in fact, it is unclear how U.S. 
interests are best served in the long run. And 
more often than not, U.S. interests actually com- 
pete against one another, forcing policymakers to 
prioritize ruthlessly.” The region is changing and 
US policy-makers will necessarily assume some 
risk, but what may well meet short-range objec- 
tives may carry long-term dangers.°” 

Meanwhile, the United States had been trying 
to deal with the resurgence of the Taliban in 
Afghanistan brought on by shifting Washington’s 
attention to Iraq and starving operations aimed at 
creating a strong, stable Afghan government. 
Thus, as American forces were withdrawn from 
Iraq, Washington called upon its NATO partners 
and Pakistan to meet the mounting Taliban insur- 
gency. Unfortunately, US military operations over 
the border impaired its relations with Pakistan and 
raised questions about that nation’s ability to deal 
with terrorists and the security of its nuclear 
weapons. Since 2007 the Taliban and other 
insurgents have increasingly employed mines 
and improvised explosive devices as they 
expanded their operations. From 2001 to 2011, 
the United States spent more than $467 billion, 
and coalitions forces suffered 2847 military 
fatalities — the majority (1864) being American. 

On May 2, 2012, the US-Afghan strategic part- 
nership agreement, signed by President Obama 
and Afghan President Hamid Karzai, confirmed 
2014 for the planned withdrawal of all US combat 
troops but pledged the United States would not 
abandon Afghanistan. The agreement, though not 
legally binding, demonstrated that by applying 
three key historic lessons, the Obama administra- 
tion avoided the pitfalls that plagued Bush offi- 
cials in Iraq. It recognized Afghan sovereignty, 
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did not demand American military immunity, and, 
in separate understandings, defused such sensitive 
issues detention facilities and special operations. 


Rogue States and Stateless Rogues 


American officials during the next decades, it 
seems evident, will find the nation’s security chal- 
lenged by rogue states arming themselves with 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and by state- 
less rogues inspired, individually or in groups, to 
commit terrorist acts. What policies will officials 
devise to meet these challenges? Will they under- 
stand that the US superior military capabilities can- 
not always dictate favorable outcomes? What past 
experiences will they draw upon? In dealing with 
complex, worldwide threats, should not Washing- 
ton emphasize international cooperation in policy 
and practice to obtain mutual goals? “Disinclined 
to rely on multinational regimes and institutions 
that were seen as cumbersome and lacking deci- 
siveness,” as the distinguished academic commen- 
tator Lawrence Scheinman delicately phrased it, 
“the [George W.] Bush administration chose to 
counter” the perceived threats of rogue states and 
terrorists “by unilateral means or, where necessary 
or appropriate, non-institutionalized multilateral 
arrangements.” Buried in the history of Ameri- 
can relations with foreign states, there has always 
lingered an urge for unilateral action when tangled 
affairs challenged domestic desires. The same 
may be said of Washington’s enthusiasm for inter- 
national law — it was often applied when politi- 
cally useful, ignored when it was not. 

Another serious observer reviewing past US 
policies urged Americans not to assume the supe- 
riority of their institutions and values. Reviewing 
Washington’s policies in Iraq, correspondent 
Robert Kaiser, who had served in Vietnam, 
lamented that Americans had apparently learned 
little. “We twice took a huge risk in the hope that 
we could predict and dominate events in a nation 
whose history we did not know, whose language 
few of us spoke, whose rivalries we didn’t under- 
stand, whose expectations for life, politics and 
economics were all foreign to Americans.”°* 
Few disagreed. 
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Globalization 
and Subnational 
Governments 
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Subnational governments — states, regions, 
counties, municipalities, and metropolitan — 
regions — are increasingly impacted by cross- 
border influences. Once thought of as being pro- 
grammatically subordinate to higher-level 
(national, federal, state) governments, they also 
increasingly operate within the context of cross- 
national contacts and influences, including global- 
ization, familiar as “the sum of informal and formal 
values, norms, procedures, and institutions that 
help all actors... to identify, understand and 
address transboundary problems” (Weiss 2013, 2). 

Globalization is a result of several boundary 
penetrating forces: 


1. The influence of cross-national organizations, 
such as those connecting local governments 

2. Within country trends that originate externally, 
for example, the municipal home rule or local 
powers/devolution movement 

3. Substantive cross-national influences, such as 
the International Convention on Disabled 
Persons 
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4. Changes from the inside by professionals who 
have been influenced by international trends 
and standards, for example, in environmental 
management 

5. Governing influences that are raised by inter- 
national trends but implemented within a sub- 
national government, for example, horizontal 
networks that support the elderly in their home. 


For subnational governments (SNG), it is a 
matter of using knowledge, experience, and action 
in finding some equilibrium between cross- 
national influences on central policy making and 
administration and devolved local delegation/co- 
administration, identified as meta-governance by 
B. Guy Peters (2015). 

Global forces, like much else in the contempo- 
rary world, impact SNGs because we live in a 
world of networks and networking, both horizontal 
and vertical. It is a world where increasing con- 
nectedness is at the core. Such a networked world 
exists above the state, below the state, and through 
the state. Horizontal networks link counterpart off- 
cials across borders. Vertical networks are relation- 
ships between national officials and supranational 
officials to which authority has been delegated. 
“Hierarchy and control lose out to community, 
collaboration, and self-organization” (Slaughter 
2009: 97). Networks are not directed and con- 
trolled as much as they are managed and orches- 
trated. Power in networks flows from the ability to 
make the maximum number of valuable connec- 
tions, based on the knowledge and skills to harness 
that power to achieve common purpose (Ibid 100). 

Put another way, in transnational governance 
networks are characterized by more non-binding 
“soft” rules, such as standards and guidelines, 
benchmarking and monitoring in contrast to legally 
based rules more characteristic of Westphalian 
(tiered) government, and emphasizing socialization, 
acculturalization, and normative pressures, along 
with more open access to membership and 
resources. Transfer is not unilateral or hierarchical 
but is ongoing and multidirectional, involving over- 
lapping forces of policy and practice, largely engen- 
dered by multi-spaced social action (Kennett 2010). 

Such networks, according to Manuel Castells 
(2012: 221—228), represent common features that 
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characterize global movements. First, they are 
multimodal and decentered, maximizing opportu- 
nities for participating. Second, whereas they may 
begin communications on Internet social move- 
ments, they tend to occupy defined spaces, for 
example, urban space, making the Internet their 
core vehicle. Third, they generate their own form 
of “timeless time,” eschewing clock time in antic- 
ipation of constant change. Fourth, they are called 
to action from the space of flows that easily create 
community. Fifth, these networked movements 
are virtual, in as much as the demonstration effects 
of several movements spring up in many places. 
Sixth, the deliberations that occur, if any, occur in 
the “space of autonomy,” particularly when deal- 
ing with leaderless movements. Seventh, such 
horizontal, multimodal networks create elements 
of togetherness as a source of empowerment. 
Eighth, they are self-reflective networks, not nec- 
essarily in “assemblies” but through multiple 
internet forms, in a myriad of blogs and interactive 
discussions. Ninth, and finally, their demands are 
normally citizen-based and oriented- to 
deliberation-based consensus. Whereas Castell’s 
global criteria were first defined for social protest 
movements, they also appear to apply quite well 
to global impacts on SNGs. He concludes that 
“The digital social networks based on the internet 
and wireless platforms are decisive tools for orga- 
nizing” (229) (see also Wells 2015). 

Subnationalism, that is, the actions of regions/ 
provinces and similar second-order governments 
and localities like cities, counties, and city 
regions, is today considered to be primarily 
“bottom-up” engendered activity that adds on to 
national-level efforts in legal and economic pol- 
icy. As Allen Scott (2002: 6) observes: 


... the local can be an important arena of social 
reconstruction in its own right, as being a conduit 
through which diverse national policies are medi- 
ated. The /ocal is all the more important given the 
psychic and political distance of the central state 
from many of the constituencies that make up mod- 
ern global city regions, as compared with the imme- 
diacy and relevance of the local community. 


In this regard Scott’s observations regarding global- 
local impacts include not only economic interests, 
but the impact of social movements, civic 
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organizations, and increased emphasis on demo- 
cratic participation and representation. The future 
course of globalization’s impacts remains open. As 
Scott concludes, it will also be the “political debates 
that will be waged in the coming decades over its 
principal direction of change .. .” (Ibid 7). 

However, these impacts might be economic or 
social in force, contextually they are in the final 
analysis subject to state or central government 
action influence. They can only happen, as 
Michael Keating (2002: 386) observes, when 
there are clearly identifiable common interests 
and that political leaders are supportive. For 
example, with regard to promoting global city 
regions, Keating concludes: 


New demands are being placed on the political 
agenda, from strategies of economic development, 
through environmental concerns, to issues of social 
justice and identity politics. Yet the policy options 
available to city-regions as political systems are 
constrained by the external competitive environ- 
ment. Here lies the dilemma of contemporary 
urban and regional politics. It is through politics 
that these tensions and conflicts will be resolved 
but this must be a democratic and inclusive politics, 
not one subordinated to a narrow policy agenda of 
boosterism and growth. The principal mechanism is 
government. Markets alone cannot substitute for 
government. Nor can vague notions of self- 
regulation or “governance,” however soothing, 
help us resolve the conflicts of interest and values 
present in the urban context. Instead, the interests of 
business and development become synonymous 
with the general interest of the region. It is not 
surprising, then, that the issue of government 
keeps on reappearing on the policy agenda. 


In regard to subnational governments, the state 
framework is thus very important, as are its polit- 
ical and bureaucratic elites. They cannot be 
outsourced. Slaughter (2009: 112) concludes, 
“Government officials must instead learn to 
orchestrate networks of these actors and guide 
them toward collaborative solutions.” 

This entry will examine global impacts in greater 
scope than those related only to cross-boundary 
economic activity. It will include supranational 
local-regional governing forces, the role of interna- 
tional organizations and networks, the impact of 
cross-national assistance projects, cross-government 
networks, new intergovernmental processes, and 
SNG dealing with network-induced complexity. 
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Subnational Governments as Influential 
Actors on the Global Stage 


First and foremost, subnational actors are increas- 
ingly seen as prominent actors in their own right. 
The actors of SNGs have opened up their abilities to 
operate independent of their national systems. 
Global forces in the post-welfare state era have 
moved away from the earlier welfare state orienta- 
tion of principal-agent where the central state was 
the principal and regional and local authorities were 
agents, largely open to delivering services. Since the 
1980s there has been a shift to greater local auton- 
omy, “decongesting top-heavy regulatory and polit- 
ical and administrative systems by delegating some 
functions to lower levels”, giving local authorities 
greater freedom to develop their own policy 
approaches. As John Loughlin et al. (2011: 5) con- 
clude, Along with [The] “... growing realization 
that political decentralization and local autonomy 
were important elements of democracy itself. This 
can be seen in the development of the idea by a 
number of international organizations such as the 
Council of Europe and the United Nations” (Ibid). 

Several notable bodies on the European scene 
have promoted SNG roles. The European Union 
(EU) Committee of Regions, established in 1994, 
was set up under the Single European Act (SEA) 
to help disadvantaged regions with regard to oper- 
ating in the single market, providing several 
funding sources for disadvantaged regions, e.g., 
in Spain, Ireland, Italy, and Portugal, while 
reinforcing the principles of subsidiarity and part- 
nership, recognizing the key roles of SNGs in 
policy implementation. “In practice this meant 
that regions and local authorities across Europe 
could access EU funding which, although tiny in 
comparison with total funding, could be signifi- 
cant for the locality in question” (Ibid 7). 
Although the Council of Europe has paid focused 
attention to local level democracy since 1957, in 
one form or another, it has maintained more con- 
centrated interest in SNGs, now known as The 
Standing Conference of Local and Regional 
Authorities of Europe (CLRAE), most known 
for its Charter of Local Self-Government, defining 
the conditions of local autonomy in relation to 
regional and central authorities. 
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The charter (www.coefeleng/legaltext/122e. 
htm) 1s an important recognition of local govern- 
ments in both federal and unitary systems. As 
Loughlin et al. (2011: 9) observe: 


The promulgation of the Charter may be interpreted 
as local authorities seeking to free themselves from 
the excessive regulation by central (and/or regional) 
governments. It is essentially concerned with laying 
out the conditions necessary for the exercise of local 
autonomy and the rights of local authorities 
vis-a-vis their national (or regional) governments. 
These conditions cover issues such as local fiscal 
autonomy, the right to adequate funding to carry out 
tasks designated by superior levels of government, 
the right to self-organization, etc. The importance of 
the Charter lies in the fact that it is a treaty-like 
document which, once signed and ratified by a 
member state, may be used by the Council to hold 
that state to account with regard to the Charter’s 
implementation. The CLRAE monitors this imple- 
mentation through a committee of independent 
experts, one from each of the forty-seven states. 


Additionally, the Council of Europe has played 
core roles in the transitioning East and Central 
European Governments toward democracy, push- 
ing that “the principle that effective decentraliza- 
tion is an element of ‘good governance’” (Ibid 9). 

SNGs power to act domestically in a policy 
capacity has often been overlooked as indepen- 
dent actors or actors on the policy stage within the 
contexts of national policy. Policy implementa- 
tion studies offer three important perspectives on 
the capacity of SNGs or their operatives to act: 
operational localism, majoritarian cities, and 
street-level bureaucratic discretion. First is the 
idea that policy aims maybe set nationally, but in 
the final analysis, they are put into place more 
remotely, leading to the risk of inconsistent or 
different realization of central goals. In regard to 
US education policy, Douglas Reed’s (2014: 5) 
research concludes, “That localist politics is tied in 
important ways to local power structures and a 
local regime that must balance educational needs 
with other municipal and regional demands, which, 
in turn vary according to the local constellations 
and political contexts. Second, and related, are the 
local forces of majoritarianism. In Neil Kraus’ 
(2013: 5) field study of local program responses 
concluded that local responses often run contrary to 
national policies, that majority-driven local policy 
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decisions run against broader policies. In the Kraus 
study it was enforcement of equality, particularly in 
schools, but he found that “policy outcomes 
supported by majorities both demonstrate and 
exacerbate existing racial and economic inequal- 
ities” (5). Third, there is what has come to be 
known as government official-client use of in the 
field discretion in carrying out policies at the local 
(bureaucrat-client) level, bringing on “policy 
change.” Policy implementation studies have 
come a long way in separating out the realities of 
policy at the street level. Anat Gofen’s (2014) care- 
ful study of this phenomenon in Israel indicates that 
“divergence” leads to differing outcomes from for- 
mal policy. His detailed analysis of nurses, 
teachers, and social workers shows that policy 
divergent actions may contribute to policy change 
or “be legitimized through unofficial policy 
change” particularly when the street-level bureau- 
crat sees it as “other serving” (17). These down-the- 
line forces drive home the importance of “bottom- 
up” as well as “top-down” actions. Hence, one 
should not discount the continuing influence of 
SNGs at the policy implementation level. 

These forces do not fundamentally change the 
increasingly pervasive influences of globalization 
on SNGs. To Nicolas Berggruen and Nathan 
Gardels (2013: 12), the complexity of global inte- 
gration of trade, investment, production, and 
information flows requires greater political and 
technical capacity at local and other levels to 
manage the systemic links of interdependence. 
It means more power devolution where affected 
publics want a greater say in what is going on, 
balancing the SNG role with the central state as a 
primary actor, as the one ultimately responsible 
for guaranteeing social and economic rights 
(Felice 2010: 76). These guarantees must be bal- 
anced with devolutionary powers in a global era: 


That balance might be called “intelligent gover- 
nance,” which devolves power and meaningfully 
involves citizens in matters of their competence 
while fostering legitimacy and consent for dele- 
gated authority at higher levels of complexity. 
Devolving, involving, and decision-division are 
the key elements of intelligent governance that 
will reconcile knowledgeable democracy with 
accountable meritocracy (Berggruen and Gardels 
2013: 13). 
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It appears that to some degree most every govern- 
mental system needs to “reboot” their operating 
systems to meet such challenges. 


Beyond the Nation-State 


In the past decades, particularly in Europe, SNG has 
become “internationalized” to a greater degree than 
ever before. Political scientists of earlier eras 
learned the concept of sovereignty in its more abso- 
lutist sense, based on the Hobbesian notion of a 
social contract between the people and the rulers 
in exchange of yielding some personal control for 
collective control, later understood to be limited by 
Lockean notions of limits based on public consent. 
Sovereignty today is bound up in the post- 
Westphalian notion of the nation-state as bounded 
extemally within a territory, internally between 
structures of government and civil society and 
related interactions, and of course, by formal recog- 
nition on the part of other nations. Sovereignty in its 
traditional sense is now challenged by international 
activity that goes well beyond trade and diplomacy, 
includes actions of such international organizations 
as the United Nations and the European Union 
(EU) that are to take or set policies through which 
nation states surrender portions of their “sover- 
eignty,” in its earlier sense. For example, the EU is 
involved in considerably deeper political, eco- 
nomic, and social cooperation that reach well- 
beyond traditional notions of sovereignty. Most 
notable of these actions 1s the aforementioned activ- 
ity with regard to local government. The European 
Charter of Local Self-government is a legal docu- 
ment. When signed by a country, the charter may be 
used to evaluate the health of local democracy in the 
state (Loughlin and Peters 1997). 

Whereas the impact of trade and related eco- 
nomic activity is the most obvious force for inter- 
nationalization, other cross-national issues also 
have increased global SNG involvement. Among 
others are concerns related to human rights, refugee 
resettlements, civic participation and representa- 
tion at the subnational level, and governance of 
the Internet and Internet protocols. 

Internet governance indeed highlights the 
emerging phenomena of global forces impacting 
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SNG in bold relief (Economist 3/5/16, pp. 55—56). 
Crossing government and the private sector, the 
Internet Corporation for Assigned Names and 
Numbers (ICANN) is a new type of international 
organization that is a “global” attempt to standard- 
ize domain names and Internet protocol addresses. 
ICANN is operated by the 30-year-old Internet 
Engineering Task Force (IETF), which has been 
responsible for the Internet technical standards. 
Laura DeNardis’s (2014: 69) research has cap- 
tured the central global role of ITEF: 


The IETF’s primary mission is the development of 
Internet protocol drafts. The organization has no 
formal membership. Participation is uncompensated 
activity and open to anyone. Agreement about 
standards does not involve formal voting but is 
based on what has long been termed in the IETF as 
“rough consensus and working code.” Most work is 
accomplished in working groups organized around 
key problem areas via electronic mailing lists, 
although the IETF usually holds three plenary meet- 
ings annually. An area director (AD) leads each 
working group and these ADs, along with the chair 
of the IETF, comprise a governance body called the 
Internet Engineering Steering Group (IESG), which 
presents Internet draft standards to the Internet 
Architecture Board for consultation as formal Inter- 
net standards. 


Perhaps foretelling future global organizations, 
ITEF’s governance and procedures are an open 
organization “with processes that adhere to dem- 
ocratic principles of transparency and participa- 
tion” (Ibid 70). It represents a growing number of 
informal intergovernmental organizations charac- 
terized similarly by shared expectations, regular 
meetings but have no independent secretariat 
(Vabulas and Sindal 2013). 

Internet global governance is revealing of how 
the traditional state is in transition. John 
Micklethwait and Adrian Woolridge (2014: 
192-194) base global changes on overturning 
four misconceptions: all functions and services 
need to be conducted in house, decision-making 
should be centralized, public institutions like 
SNGs should be as uniform as possible, and that 
change in the public sector will not improve 
things. They suggest that global forces, like Inter- 
net governance, is about choice (210—220). Three 
trends are key. First, the “post bureaucratic state,” 
with a small center and a multitude of public and 
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private providers, will open state transparency, 
breaking the state to smaller and more innovative 
units. It means increasing purchaser-provided 
(or citizenship) distinction will continue to accel- 
erate. Second, the state is becoming less uniform, 
teaching us that different sorts of organizations 
within the “public sector,” organized by different 
principles. Third, the centralizing passion of the 
twentieth century is playing itself out as local 
governments are reasserting themselves, taking 
action(s) that control governments are normally 
unwilling or unable to face. In the emerging 
world, local reforms are laboratories for change, 
for example, in China and Southeast Asia cities 
are the focus of their knowledge economies and 
are forming relations with each other. “Ideas are 
also leaping from one local government to 
another. ... over 300 cities have introduced bike 
sharing programs” (Ibid 219). Fourth, albeit in 
some situations, “slowly bureaucrats and politi- 
cians are thinking differently, warding off their 
love of uniformity, as a new model emerges as 
the revolution is driven from below” (Ibid 220). 


Organized Transnational SNG Networks 


The Internet and email communication has given 
rise to a number of SNG organizations that are 
global, crossing traditional nation-state and 
regional lines. They are a product that in many 
ways supersede the border barriers of many 
NGOs, as they have come to the realization “that 
their efficiency requires international coordina- 
tion” and hence networking with others sharing 
these beliefs; and new NGOs with a global focus 
have sprung up for similar reasons (Bhagwati 
2004: 42). 

Local governments have not only become 
closely embedded in their own country systems 
but are internationally becoming laboratories for 
broadening governance. Sue Goss (2001) once 
observed that isolated local governments were 
engaging in new sorts of interactions that involve 
“shared or negotiated processes,” “changing the 
roles of managers,” while “learning to accommo- 
date mess” (pp. 3-4). “I suggest that what is 
emerging is a ‘relationship organization’ 
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characterized by the capacity of all of its members 
to build and work within reciprocal relationships. 
A relationship organization is primarily connected 
outwards” (Goss 2001, 7). SNGs like local gov- 
ernments are no longer isolated from the broader 
trends of governing but extend up and down their 
system: cross-national, national, and intergovern- 
mental. Regional and local governments are now 
enmeshed in a series of cross-national connec- 
tions. For example, the European Union’s Com- 
mittee of Regions is comprised of nearly 
350 regional and local governments, representing 
a shift in emphasis to recognize growth strategies 
of metropolitan zones and local growth strategies 
(Corjin 2009). To Benjamin Barber (2014: 113), 
cities worldwide are defined as “much by the 
networks they comprise as defining themselves 
through their bridging capital,” outside of their 
jurisdictional domains, rather than that of their 
“bonding capital,” unifying them internally. Net- 
works of cities are prevalent engines of transna- 
tional cooperation, efforts that to Barber are easily 
overlooked because such efforts are voluntary and 
cooperative and often less formal (117). 

Literally dozens of such SNG organizations are 
listed on the Internet. Those representing cities 
and city governments are most prevalent, ranging 
from the long-standing International City/County 
Management Association, founded in 1914, to 
C40 Cities, a climate change organization 
founded in 2005. A few of the more notable 
city-based transnational SNGs include: 


1. ICLEI, Local Governments for Sustainability 
(www.iclei.org) involves over 1000 cities and 
metropolitan governments that connect leaders 
in strategic alliances promoting capacity for 
environmental sustainability. 

2. Sister Cities International (www.sister_cities. 
org) focuses on “citizen diplomacy in four 
main areas of exchange: arts and culture, 
youth and education, business and trade, and 
community development. 

3. C40 Cities (www.c40.org) connects mega- 
cities, more than 75 of the world’s largest cit- 
ies, focusing on climate change and driving 
urban action that reduces greenhouse gas emis- 
sions and climate risks. 
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4. Organization of World Heritage Cities (www. 
ovpm.org) involving 250 cities listed on the 
UNESCO World Heritage list. Led by mayors, 
it encourages cooperation and the exchange of 
expertise on conservation management, partic- 
ularly management and strategies of preserva- 
tion and management of historic sites. 

5. METROPOLIS (www.metropolis.org) with 
over 140 members provides an international 
forum for exploring issues and concerns of 
large cities, focusing on mutual learning and 
expertise building, promoting financial and 
technical assistance in developing countries, 
and promoting international political visibility 
to metropolitan interests. 


Other SNG international organizations focus on 
international relations in Asia (www.clair.org.jp), 
world economic issues (www.weforum.org), local 
government in Southeast Asia (www.delgosea.ev/ 
ems), urban development/redevelopment (www. 
inta-avin.org/en/), and public transport (www. 
vitp.org). Finally, ASEAN, the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (www.asean.org/asean), 
focuses on three areas: economic development, 
sociocultural exchange, and political security 
within democratic frameworks. Its charter 
includes ten member states and involves a legally 
binding agreement for community building. 
What can these cross-national alliances bring 
to the SNG process? These organizations are reg- 
ularly touted for their ability to expose actors to 
new skills and valuable forms of “policy learn- 
ing,” bringing together myriad of different skills 
and knowledge, creating unique learning oppor- 
tunities (Inkpen 1998). However, the few studies 
that have been taken of such organizations show 
that their impact on policy change is less conclu- 
sive than often advanced. A study of Cities for 
Climate Protection concluded that “limited capac- 
ity to address climate protection locally is not 
primarily the result of an absence of information 
and knowledge, but rather stems from a lack of 
resources or powers to act, and tensions over how 
urban sustainability is to be interpreted.” (Betsill 
and Bulkeley 2004: 489). The political must be 
factored into the technical. The study examines 
new policy discourses that were introduced but 
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failed to permeate many aspects of the local 
authority. Moreover, they found that “the local 
politics of climate change involved multiple pol- 
icy networks, many of which pre-date concerns 
for climate change specifically and which are 
entrenched around particular policy sectors” 
(Ibid). In a similar vein, a social network analysis 
study of C40 Cities (Lee and Van der Meene 2012: 
215) work best when “learning ties are likely 
forums,” “when cities create an internal commit- 
tee of multiple stakeholders, have higher levels 
of experience and knowledge, and share a similar 
regional context and language”. This study 
also concluded that learning ties in the C40 net- 
work are unevenly distributed making mutual 
learning problematic, particularly among nonstate 
decision-makers. 

Needless to say globalization has its downsides 
and political limitations that impact governing. To 
begin, free trade may be hard to promote when its 
benefits and costs are balanced, the latter being the 
impetus for various types of protection seeking. 
Moreover, economic integration normally leads to 
harmonization of laws and regulations across coun- 
tries, some of which lead to in-country resentment, 
particularly among those disadvantaged. In partic- 
ular employment rules have had this effect, as has 
safety requirements. These integrative policies 
impact in-country democratic as SNG leaders, 
and processes are largely ignored raising conflicts 
between globally integrated regimes, sovereignty, 
and elected democratic bodies. These impacts are 
most applicable for SNGs. Moreover, large coun- 
tries make it harder to satisfy voter preferences. 
Finally, rent-seeking businesses influence over 
trade regulations normally has harmful effects on 
workers and thwarts trade liberalism. All of these 
forces normally lead to governments’ increases in 
redistribution and investing in education, but the 
resultant inequality generally prevails. The risks of 
global impacts on those left behind are real 
(Economist 7/2/16, p. 67). 

Despite any such limitations these trans- 
boundary organizations are here to stay, so to 
speak. As functions of what has been called poly- 
centric governance, they are notably decentralized 
but not necessarily provided by a variety of orga- 
nizations that expand the franchise to broaden the 
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actors. “It is a new political game that is far more 
complicated and sophisticated, 1.e., which no one 
player can dominate the field or determine the 
outcome, but where everyone has some power to 
affect the direction and flow of the process” 
(Rifkin 2005: 225). These organizations neverthe- 
less raise the informational knowledge quotient 
needed for policentric governance working 
toward optimizing partnerships among global 
actors, taking into account the “array of actors at 
every level and the cumulative impact of networks 
of like-minded actors” (Weiss 2013: 36). 


Developmental Assistance 


SNGs have been helped by NGOs that have 
expanded their traditional roles into non- 
humanitarian relief, to engaging in additional 
types of economic, and in technical and govern- 
mental aid. These developmental assistance pro- 
grams involve longer-term commitments, in a 
sense redefining international affairs. Beginning 
with the UN Fund for Economic Development, it 
encouraged an institutional apparatus for studying 
developmental assistance, envisioning a network 
of countries and agencies around the world that 
would promote development. While initially 
aimed at economic development, working with 
central governments also meant close alignment 
with state policies, including the development of 
regional and local government capacities, ulti- 
mately integrating country units into the global 
economy. The programs were once known as 
involving “modernization” or social change that 
have occurred in developed societies that can be 
adapted in less-developed countries, particularly 
exchange programs that involved local officials 
and economic development specialists (Iriye 
2008: 77-93). 

Developmental assistance is also sponsored by 
a group originally founded by the Council of 
European Municipalities and Regions (CEMR). 
It was founded in Geneva in 1951 by a group of 
mayors. Later it opened its membership to 
regional governments. It is an umbrella organiza- 
tion of country associations of towns, municipal- 
ities, and regions from more than 30 countries, 
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together representing some 100,000 SNG author- 
ities. CEMR is primarily supported by national 
association fees, although the EU also supports 
the association through an annual grant. National 
associations that are not members of the Council 
of Europe or are from countries that do not hold 
free elections or subscribe to the European Charter 
provisions can only be associate members. 

Basically CEMR promotes many of the same 
aims as that of the European Charter principles by 
trying to influence European law and policy, to 
exchange experiences with self-governance, and 
to engage in contacts with partners in other parts 
of the world. Its major working groups/policy 
areas include employment, energy, environment, 
equal opportunity, governance, the EU and the 
information society, local and regional democ- 
racy, north/south cooperation, employment in 
local government, procurement, regional policy, 
social affairs, transport, and urban and rural poli- 
cies. It also promotes a very successful town- 
twinning network, involving over 26,000 Euro- 
pean towns. In this activity, it works with the EU 
Director General of Education and Culture. It now 
forms the European section of a new multi- 
continental international organization, “United 
Cities and Local Governments.” Finally, the asso- 
ciation sponsors a wide range of seminars and 
issues a variety of reports. For example, it has 
conducted seminars on the impact of EU involve- 
ment on municipalities and towns for new mem- 
bers, along with promoting exchanges and best 
practices. 

A prime example of subnational governance in 
this area was the work of many countries to reach 
across their borders to develop subnational insti- 
tutions in post-Soviet Ukraine through parliamen- 
tary development. A broad set of officials, 
university professors, and local government 
experts worked with the Ukrainian parliament to 
exchange ideas and strategies to develop sub- 
national institutions and local governments. The 
focus was on issues of regionalism, given 
Ukraine’s diversity and local government institu- 
tions, initially on constitution building but later on 
governing networks (Kolpakov 2014). The pro- 
ject built in options for oblast (region) and munic- 
ipal autonomy and intergovernmental relations. 
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Developmental assistance with respect to 
SNGs includes but involves much more than 
building in government roles in trade and com- 
merce. It involves exposure to and assistance in 
regional governments. It also involves the emer- 
gent linking roles of local governments, subven- 
tions, and contracts for services. In each country, 
SNG roles and responsibilities are both political 
and legal, needless to say which are difficult 
arenas of programs and policy, made more chal- 
lenging by the connectedness now expected with 
globalization. 

In addition to government institutions, there is 
increased focus on greater understanding of how 
networked systems work. Most important, as Ali 
Farazmand (2009: 10—12) concludes, is the need 
for government strategic adaptiveness, improved 
performance in service delivery, and to adopt 
development and advancement strategies. Strate- 
gic adaptiveness means capability building and 
looking beyond the status quo. Service delivery 
entails smart decisions on in-house production 
provision or contracting out. A development 
advancement strategy entails, as advanced coun- 
tries do, “managing” their governance and admin- 
istrative systems. This capacity entails forms of 
social learning with institutions, processes, and 
values that attract the most competent technical 
and process in-house operating capitol. It means, 
as Nicholas Berggruen and Nathan Gardels (2013: 
157) conclude, to insert an international dimen- 
sion into each country’s domestic policy debate, 
in as much as “building a new order today is a 
matter not only for nation-states, but also for 
subnational entities...” 


Network Challenges 


One overreaching force of impact is that in the 
network era that cross traditional Westphalian 
lines, the management of production, service, 
and regulatory networks “requires significant 
sophistocatory coordination and cooperation” 
that go “well beyond traditional concepts of 
outsourcing” (Aboni and Van Slyke 2010; S36). 
As government enters new policy areas, a pre- 
mium of emerging roles is placed on traditional 
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government functions: learning and capacity 
building and understanding and mapping global 
value chains, such key devices of change as 
policy/regulatory prioritization, accelerating tech- 
nological change, increasing capital (and knowl- 
edge) mobility, and increasing competition. As a 
result, global value chains and networks expand 
exponentially (Ibid S35). 

A first principle of involving government/non- 
government networks is that whereas the roles of 
governments are shifting with globalization, gov- 
ernment cannot be dismissed as mostly absent or in 
some way hollowed out. The core importance of 
also keeping governmental bodies in the analytical 
mix in networked global impacts is continually 
relevant. The paradox of civil society, warns 
Michael Walzer (1998: 138), is to avoid the “anti- 
political tendencies that commonly accompany the 
celebration of civil society which are overstated; 
the network of associations incorporates, but it 
cannot dispense with the agencies of state power.” 
The same would be true with regard to global 
networks. Walzer continues, “Citizenship is one 
of the many roles members play, but the state itself 
is unlike all other associations. It both frames civil 
society and occupies space within it, fixing bound- 
ary conditions and the basic rules of associational 
activity, compelling association members to think 
about the common good (138).” In these overarch- 
ing respects, SNG activists and networked activity 
have not displaced government power nor neces- 
sarily hollowed out government. The degree to 
which external influences governments’ role 
remains an open question. 

The role of networks and network behavior 
here affecting SNGs is nevertheless in no way to 
be minimized, particularly at the local or operat- 
ing level, as they are now called upon to take the 
“wicked” problems facing governments (Rittel 
and Weber 1973) that are nettlesome, cross- 
boundary and highly interdisciplinary. Networks 
play a central role on focusing on difficult prob- 
lems, where people live means looking for adapt- 
able technologies, developing and managing 
knowledge, engaging in interactive programming 
and strategies, looking for feasible solutions, and 
in many cases the need to bank on their forms of 
joint programming and policy making. 
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In the Oxford Handbook of American Bureau- 
cracy, Michael McGuire and Robert Agranoff 
(2010: 390) attempted to put meaningful parame- 
ters around this type of governance: 


Networks, however, have to be evaluated in light of 
the realities with which they operate. They —and for 
the for-profit and nonprofit actors comprising 
them—are limited in role, capacity, and authority 
relative to their public agency partners. These typ- 
ically include legal mandates to take action to 
address the problem(s) targeted by the network, 
agency organizational and staffing capacity, the 
financial resources government control, the legiti- 
macy government participation brings to the net- 
work, and the managerial responsibilities that 
public agencies assume in running them. 


Networks also normally rely on the operations of 
their partners to implement programs. In virtually 
no ways are networks replacing government admin- 
istrative agencies despite nonlinear relationships. 
The potential for new tools, methods, and theories 
to be devised to accommodate this stochasticity is 
considerable (Koliba and Zia 2013). In this regard, 
Koliba (2014) calls for capturing network theory 
building with computer simulation modeling, 
employing such techniques as system dynamics, 
agent-based modeling, social network analysis, 
and qualitative comparative analysis, as new data- 
mining programs are allowing large volumes of 
verbal and numerical data to be analyzed for emer- 
gent and often hidden patterns. These approaches 
will enhance network performance and will also 
extend knowledge in several different arenas. 
Other emergent techniques, including augmented 
mapping applied alone or coupled with public par- 
ticipative or collaborative GIS programming 
(Dragicevic and Balram 2004). Also, new sets of 
insights into the ways in which network members 
cluster around spatially related problems as well as 
the cleavages between network members are being 
developed (Mahmood et al. 2012). 

Even more may be possible in solving some 
globalization impact riddles. In an interesting new 
volume on networked science, that is online inter- 
action, Michael Nielson (2012) suggests that con- 
tinued interactions can expand collaborative 
volume in some areas of inquiry, achieving what 
he calls conversational critical mass. This can be 
accomplished by modularizing collaboration by 
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splitting up tasks into smaller subtasks that can be 
attacked independently. It will also encourage 
small contributions, reduce barriers to entry, and 
broaden the range of expertise. Thereby a rich and 
well-structured global SNG-related information 
commons may emerge, building on several per- 
sons’ work incrementally as well as by collabora- 
tive means. 

Open-source information has the potential to 
add to the deliberative power of interacting parties 
in networks, directing attention from information 
that participants already know to which they need 
to approach problems, serving the important func- 
tion of “collective insight” (Nielson 2012, 66). To 
the extent that global networks operate in open 
cultures of sharing “where as much information is 
moved out of people’s heads ... and onto the 
network” (Nielson 2012, 183), the search for 
meaning may well undergird network processes. 

In many ways the SNG research frontier 
appears to be most fruitful on the changing bound- 
aries of the state in governing and how it works 
interactively with its partners. It is a matter of 
maintaining the changing perspectives on govern- 
ment in governing, since theories of the hollowed- 
out state and the end of bureaucracy appear to fall 
short of reality. Contracting and service delivery 
outside of government plus networks and other 
collaborative mechanisms are signature forms of 
the current age but continue to operate in the 
shadow of bureaucracy (McGuire and Agranoff 
2010). As this entry has made clear, government 
has taken on new roles but it has not disappeared 
at any level. 

Research makes clear that government agen- 
cies remain as central and authoritative partners in 
networked arrangements, guiding interacting part- 
ners toward decisions that respect law and politi- 
cal considerations and regulatory and fiscal 
concerns and promoting a fair-playing field 
among participants (McGuire and Agranoff 
2011; Olsen 2006; Wondolleck and Yaffee 
2000). Indeed, as Paul Hirst (2000) concludes, 
government remains the agent that pulls the vari- 
ous forces together, distributes power and respon- 
sibilities, is the focus of political identity, and is 
the main instrument of political legitimacy. It is 
within this context of the bounded state that 
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contemporary SNGs can be understood. Although 
often thought of as at the bottom of SNG chains, at 
the core is the role of local governments operating 
within larger systems. Their roles in governing are 
indeed varied, ranging in some countries with 
considerable degrees self-rule whereas others are 
considered to be little more than delivery systems 
or agents of their central governments. 

It is also important to maintain the idea that 
whereas networks not only perform different func- 
tions that many of them are limited in scope and 
powers. In the author’s multiple site network study 
(Agranoff 2007: 10), a grounded theory research 
approach revealed at least four types of networks 
that varied considerably in their ability to meet 
interagency and interprogram expectations. They 
are identified here with a link to each by global- 
serving networks mentioned in this entry: 


1. Informational, nonbinding exchange of pro- 
grams and knowledge-related technologies, 
where any action is to be taken by participating 
agencies on a voluntary basis. An example is 
ILCEI, local governments for sustainability 
that connects leaders in cities and metropolitan 
areas for promoting independent capacity. 

2. Developmental, where partner information and 
technical exchange are combined with member 
services that increase participant capability to 
operationally implement their own activities. 
METROPOLIS provides a_ cross-national 
forum for big cities focusing on mutual learn- 
ing and capacity building. 

3. Outreach, where partners not only exchange 
program knowledge and techniques but 
also design actual programs that are subse- 
quently implemented by the varied govern- 
ment agencies and NGO implementers. The 
Council of European Municipalities and 
Regions (CEMR) develops strategic positions 
implemented by mayors and councils in 
employment, energy, social affairs, and trans- 
port, among others. 

4. Action, where partners reach agreements relat- 
ing to interagency adjustments, formally adopt 
courses of action and or deliver integrated ser- 
vices. This type of networked action happens 
in most development assistance programs, as 
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they do not bypass but deal directly with poten- 
tial local political and legal barriers and facili- 
tators, such as most programs of the United 
Nations Committee for Industrial Develop- 
ment and many similar programs, as well as 
the country-level environmental action plans 
through the European Council. 


With the exception of the action category, many 
networks prove rather limited in scope and power 
over real decisions. In particular, informational 
and developmental network are perhaps the most 
prevalent, but their power is more informal, leav- 
ing ultimate decisions to participants, particularly 
partnering governments (McGuire and Agranoff 
2014). Emergent studies of governance have 
pointed to more realistic power-sharing models 
of governance. The complexities of the policy/ 
program chain from either international regime 
or central/general government reveal a complex 
mix of legal, program, and fiscal controls that are 
filtered down the line, by second-tier governments 
in federal systems and regional administrations in 
unitary systems, to the local level where program 
design and operations not only go through gov- 
ernments and NGOs. Operations or implementa- 
tion then adds strong potential for operational 
localism and street-level divergence. Conceptu- 
ally, such cognitive strategic and organizational 
complexity (Koppenjan and Klijn 2014: 157) 
have made “administration” substantially differ- 
ent from that of hierarchical or conventional 
bureaucracy, not necessarily as a replacement, 
but with the added dimensions of governing chal- 
lenges in many situations, also compounded due 
to the nested governing positions of regional and 
local governments (see also Koliba 2010). 


Conclusion 


The key to sound governance involving SNGs, we 
have learned, is to go far beyond contracting or 
outsourcing, particularly in creating government 
partnerships based on transparency and shared 
responsibility and authority. It is, as suggested, 
related to capacity development for governments 
at all levels: 
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1. Institutional self-organizing entities that 
include but go _ beyond bureaucratic 
organization 

2. Organizing activity that encompasses process 
and structure for collaborative action 

3. Policy capacity, or directional, and program 
guidance to manage under conflicting and 
interactive conditions 

4. Administrative capacities, to run the machin- 
ery of system, executing policy decisions and 
translating collective will into actions through 
implementation and management 


It requires, concludes Ali Farazmand (2009: 
1017), elevation of public administration to encom- 
pass a broader scope, focusing on government as 
leader and empowering a multitude of institutional 
forms and networks. Politicians come and go, and 
public sentiments change and swing by forces of 
power, money, and elite manipulation, but it is 
“age-old administrative capacity that must main- 
tain order with a full anticipatory capacity and 
stand ready to meet the challenges of increasingly 
unknown tomorrow .. .” (Farazmand 2009: 1017). 

An emergent concern that is at the core of 
global impacts on SNG also builds on complexity 
theory concepts. For example, Joop Koppenjan 
and Erik-Hans Klijn (2014) conclude that persis- 
tent focus on the identification of linear, determin- 
istic relationships that drive much of network 
performance to date may be limited. However, if 
networks are viewed as dynamic and complex, the 
challenge can be seen as taking place where art, 
craft, and science meet. Art brings in integration, 
craft makes the connections, and science provides 
the latter systematic analysis of knowledge. 
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“All terrorism is international” 
- Charles Kegley Jr. 1990 


Globalization and terrorism did not start at the end 
of the Cold War or after September 11 2001 
attacks in New York. In fact, the account given 
here will entirely precede it, outlining the interac- 
tion between global processes and local resis- 
tances it generates. Globalization and terrorism 
have long been complex and intertwined. This 
chapter seeks to track the shift of terrorism from 
highly localized sites of anti-colonial and revolu- 
tionary struggle to globally mediated asymmetri- 
cal conflict. Underpinning this shift is a dialectic 
between the local and global whereby local resis- 
tance and nationalist movements seek to counter 
the asymmetry of systems of domination and 
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control that existed previously under colonialism 
or in more recent years under other foreign inter- 
ventions by utilizing emergent global media 
industries to deploy a political message. This is 
an important element not only of the effectiveness 
of terrorism as a tactic but also of the globalization 
of terrorism as a wider social phenomenon (Nacos 
2002). Violent actions in distant localities have 
increasingly become sources of perceived solidar- 
ity or perceived danger for disparate audiences 
networked through digital communications tech- 
nology (Lewis 2005). In this context, the contes- 
tation over the representation of violence to global 
audiences plays a major role in polarizing parties 
to the conflict. 

The local and global dimensions of terrorism 
function as generative rather competing dynamics 
in this discussion. This chapter seeks to offer an 
interdisciplinary framework for understanding 
terrorism in an era where borders are often porous, 
information is increasingly unbounded, and stra- 
tegic violence can be projected globally (Cronin 
2003). While terrorism has increasingly come to 
operate in an era of highly diffuse communica- 
tions systems, there is nonetheless a key role 
played by the state. State parties rely on sover- 
eignty to make a claim to legitimacy when 
responding to terrorism, particularly when using 
force, whether it is in a domestic policing capacity 
or military intervention. States, however, can 
equally be supporters as well as counters to ter- 
rorism (Cohan 2002, pp. 85-88). Vital to under- 
standing the globalization of terrorism that the 
measures required to create a monopoly over 
state violence and a demarcated space in which 
state violence occurs is not without consequences, 
one of which being terrorism as an asymmetrical 
strategy of resisting perceived illegitimate rule. 

Defining terrorism has become a problem so 
entrenched that is unlikely to ever be resolved in a 
manner satisfactory to all (Hodgson and Tadros 
2013). Nevertheless, I shall include one here, not 
to solve the puzzle and convince the diverse array 
of terrorism scholars and _ counter-terrorism 
policy-makers about the correctness of my defini- 
tion, but rather to provide readers with a sense of 
how the term is being used in this chapter. Terror- 
ism is a term in which the speaker is always taking 
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a position in its rhetorical deployment; it can 
never be neutral or apolitical (Acharya 2009). 
Furthermore, the position that is being taken 
implicitly or explicitly in the definition and use 
of the term is subject to a divisive discursive 
structure in which there is very little middle 
ground and participants are perceived as taking a 
side (Cameron 2007; Schmid 2007). While it is 
highly contested, there is a broad set of tactics that 
can be articulated as a contemporary working 
definition for this chapter. Terrorism is a tactic of 
asymmetrical warfare employing strategic vio- 
lence and communications campaigns to resist or 
attack a more powerful force that is perceived to 
be unjust or illegitimate. Violence functions as a 
tactic to enable the dispersal of the group’s mes- 
sage rather than the end unto itself. A crucial 
element of the effectiveness of this tactic is to 
utilize available social and media networks to 
extend the impact of the message the group 
seeks to spread. With this in mind, the chapter 
will suggest that as the scope of social and 
media networks has become increasingly global, 
so too has the scope of terrorism. This tactic, 
however, did not emerge in isolation but rather is 
an adaptation of tactics used historically by other 
actors. 


On Terror and Terrorism 


The idea of terrorism can also be understood by 
examining the historical usage of the term “terror” 
by thinkers on the topic of political power. It is 
after all most often a contestation over political 
power by groups who engage this tactic (Pape 
2005). A key thinker for whom the idea of terror 
played a significant role in his conception of 
power was Thomas Hobbes. Writing in response 
to the seventeenth-century English civil war, 
Hobbes contrasts what he refers to laws of nature, 
positive attributes of a society governed by a 
sovereign power, with natural passions, actions 
arising from a lack of restraint. Hobbes writes, 
“for the laws of nature, as justice, equity, modesty, 
mercy, and, in sum, doing to others as we would 
be done to, of themselves, without the terror of 
some power to cause them to be observed, are 
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contrary to our natural passions, that carry us to 
partiality, pride, revenge, and the like” (Hobbes 
1651 [1997], p. 129). Here, terror is the deterrent 
sense of awe experienced by citizens in the face of 
the Leviathan, the constituent agents of sovereign 
power. This terror functions as a rudimentary 
technique to control the movement, actions, and 
passions of the people, ultimately what was to 
emerge as an ordering principle of the modern 
State. 

While terror can function as a means of 
maintaining order, it can also be used for the 
purposes of revolution and state formation. The 
key figure in this regard is Maximilien Robes- 
pierre and revolutionary reign of terror that was 
brought to eighteenth-century France. The use of 
fear was an explicit tactic of fear to enable change 
in the political order. 

Robespierre declared, “it is time that equality 
bore its scythe above all heads. It is time to horrify 
all the conspirators. So legislators, place Terror on 
the order of the day! Let us be in revolution, 
because everywhere counter-revolution is being 
woven by our enemies. The blade of the law 
should hover over all the guilty” (quoted in 
Thorup 2010, p. 88). While in its initial iteration 
terror had a revolutionary function in order to 
found the first French Republic, it was equally 
seen as principle that could be brought to bear in 
order to maintain order and ensure justice. Robes- 
pierre again suggests, “terror is nothing other than 
justice, prompt, severe, inflexible; it is therefore 
an emanation of virtue; it is not so much a special 
principle as it is a consequence of the general 
principle of democracy applied to our country’s 
most urgent needs’(quoted in Battersby 2003, 
p. 70). What at first glance seems to be a concep- 
tion of terror opposed to that of Hobbes, insofar as 
it was deployed to overturn the rule of a king, it 
was subsequently redeployed in a more compati- 
ble fashion to maintain rule. The common thread 
through both modes of terror is that it represents 
the violence of the state both in its state formation 
mode and its state rule mode. While terror was a 
mode of state power advocated by Hobbes and 
Robespierre for the maintenance of order, it can 
equally be the power of the state brought to bear in 
its most destructive manner. 
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If one dimension of terror as a tactic of the state 
was social control, this mode of state violence was 
taken to its frightening apogee under twentieth- 
century totalitarianism. Responding to the rise of 
the German Third Reich in the 1930s and the 
atrocities committed against Jews and other 
minorities, Hannah Arendt undertook a study of 
the structures of control under totalitarian rule in 
Germany and the USSR. She suggested “if law- 
fulness is the essence of non-tyrannical govern- 
ment and lawlessness is the essence of tyranny, 
then terror is the essence of totalitarian domina- 
tion” (Arendt 1951 [1996], p. 464). Law is posi- 
tioned in this formulation as not only a means of 
ensuring the conduct of citizens but also a check 
on the exercise of power by the state. The absence 
of law is not in itself a cause of domination, but 
short of other restraints on the state or powerful 
citizens, they can act with impunity. The ability of 
powerful state or non-state actors to arbitrarily 
benefit themselves or harm others does not in 
itself entail totalitarian domination. Terror here is 
the complete lack of control of one’s fate in the 
face of immense and expansive state power. Total 
control was not just through the terror of physical 
violence by the totalitarian states of Nazi Ger- 
many and Stalin’s USSR but also the erosion of 
the grounds for certainty to the point where people 
would “believe everything and nothing, think that 
everything was possible and nothing was true” 
(ibid., p. 382). This epistemological propaganda 
was so effective that it did not even have to be 
hidden from its citizens; indeed “they had known 
all along that the statement was a lie and would 
admire the leaders for their superior tactical clev- 
erness” (ibid.). Terror under totalitarianism is 
complete physical and psychic domination. 

Terror in this brief intellectual history is a func- 
tion of state power. But how does this connect to 
the question of “terrorism” in a more contempora- 
neous sense? At first glance, this seems to run 
entirely counter to the understanding of contempo- 
rary “terrorism” received through counter- 
terrorism policy of most countries in the early 
decades of the twentieth century; the former is 
historically associated here with the exertion of 
various sorts of control by the state, whereas the 
latter connotes aberrant politics and ideology 
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practiced by illegitimate non-state actors. Charles 
Tilly usefully warns against conflating the terms 
“terror,” “terrorism,” and “terrorists” (2004, p. 5). 
His corrective is that terror is a tactic of asymmetry 
adopted against enemies more powerful or 
populations larger than that of the actor. Terror 
can therefore be common to a Hobbesian Levia- 
than, a Robespierrean revolutionary, or a system of 
totalitarian domination or, as I will suggest momen- 
tarily, colonial violence. Equally, however, it may 
be adopted by resistance groups that seek to oppose 
it. In this latter respect, terror and terrorism begin to 
overlap. Terrorism is not a tactic but a strategy 
(ibid., p. 9). Tilly suggests this is a conceptually 
fluid category, as actors will always be participat- 
ing in multiple fields of political fields of contesta- 
tion and deploying a variety of tactics. So, not only 
are the terms terror, terrorist, and terrorism not 
synonymous, we should neither assume that all 
three apply in the same instance simultaneously 
or in exclusion of other tactics, actors, or strategies. 
While most states define terrorism in various ways 
as a crime against the state or its people, there is 
very rarely a pure ideological strand that unites all 
terror, terrorism, and terrorists while excluding 
other tactics or actors (Tilly 2005, p. 21). In this 
sense, the usage of the term “terrorism” reflects 
wider discursive formation and its consolidation 
into law rather than analytical utility. 

Another way to understand the connection 
between terror and terrorism is through the con- 
testation over state power especially in regard to 
the monopoly of violence. Terror can take the 
form of sovereignty, revolution, domination, or, 
as I will suggest in the following section, systemic 
violence. Each of the four observations of terror 
highlights a different emphasis within the reper- 
toire of state power and its ability to exert control 
over a population. Across all four, however, the 
political tactic of terror has a fundamental relation 
to state power. This aligns with Weber’s concep- 
tion of violence as the foundational basis and 
ongoing constitutive necessity for the state. 
According to Weber: 

...a State is a human community that (successfully) 

claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical 


force within a given territory. Note that ‘territory’ is 
one of the characteristics of the state. Specifically, at 
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the present time, the right to use physical force is 
ascribed to other institutions or to individuals only to 
the extent to which the state permits it. The state is 
considered the sole source of the ‘right’ to use vio- 
lence. (Weber 1919 [1947], p.78) 


Terror, in the historical senses discussed to this 
point, functions as an attempt to either establish or 
maintain the monopoly of violence and furthermore 
to elevate it to an organizing principle. Prior to the 
contemporary discursive construction of terrorism 
as a specific strategy of non-state actors, terror func- 
tioned as a tool of state formation or state gover- 
nance. The evolution of this notion of terror to that 
of terrorism, which is more common today, emerges 
from the use asymmetrical tactics as a counterclaim 
on territory through the undermining of the monop- 
oly on the use of the violence, as occurred in 
many colonial and nationalist movements against 
colonialism. 


Colonial Age of Terrorism 


The use of terror for the purposes of political 
control also functioned under the global structures 
of colonial rule. While the conceptual relationship 
between terror and terrorism has been articulated 
in the preceding section, this section seeks to 
connect this historical usage and the contempo- 
rary understanding. Namely, that the use of terror 
to maintain a subject population in a state of fear 
became generative of violent resistance in the 
twilight of the colonial era. This cursory historical 
overview of terror as a technique of state control 
may not seem to be immediately connected to the 
concept of globalization; it does highlight the 
geographical spread and transmogrification of 
the use of state violence to maintain order. Under 
the global structures of colonial rule by European 
nation-states, we can begin to see the basis for a 
more global understanding of terrorism as emerg- 
ing transnational communications enabled a 
wider awareness of independence struggles. This 
section will suggest that while highly localized in 
the specificity of colonial struggles, there are 
nonetheless distinct global dimensions to the 
colonial age of terrorism that foreshadow greater 
degrees of globalization. 


Globalization and Terrorism 


If the terror of totalitarianism was an extreme 
yet arbitrary form of domination, then under colo- 
nialism terror was systemic. Frantz Fanon was one 
of the most penetrating observers of the cruelty of 
the late stages of colonial rule, drawing attention 
to its essential dehumanizing effects in an era 
where European nations proclaimed the high 
ideals of human rights and equality. Writing in 
the context of the Algerian National Liberation 
Front (FLN) fight for self-determination and inde- 
pendence from French colonial rule, Fanon 
observed that terror was not only deployed by 
the state but was generative of similar violence 
among those being dominated. “Terror, counter- 
terror, violence, counter-violence: that is what 
observers bitterly record when they describe the 
circle of hate, which is so tenacious and so evident 
in Algeria’(Fanon 1961 [2004], p. 47). 
Counterterror emerges as the internalization of 
the violence of colonialism, which ensures the 
violence is not momentary but cyclical. This vio- 
lence was explicitly evident in the resistance 
movement against the French, but the internaliza- 
tion of the violence was more expansive and pen- 
etrating than the violence of the civil war. In effect 
the cycle of violence or perhaps more accurately 
the circulation of violence becomes the currency 
of social relations. Introducing Fanon’s Wretched 
of the Earth and speaking to his own experience as 
a Frenchman of the civil war, Sartre suggested 
“colonial aggression is internalized by the colo- 
nized as a form of terror. By that I mean not only 
the fear they feel when faced with our limitless 
means of repression but also that their own fury 
inspires in them” (Sartre in Fanon 1961 [2004], 
p. lii). In this colonial moment, we witness the 
shift from the historical mode of state terror 
sketched out in the preceding paragraphs to the 
tactic widely described as terrorism as a form of 
asymmetrical resistance against a government of 
authority that is perceived to be unjust. 

The FLN actions against the French colonial 
presence in the Algerian War of Independence not 
only demonstrate the breakdown of the brutal use 
of terror as a means of control but also the use of 
terrorism as strategy for seeking independence. The 
FLN was inspired by the Brazilian insurgent Carlos 
Marighella’s guerrilla tactics (Horne 1977, p. 118) 
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and Vietnamese nationalist Ho Chi Minh’s willing- 
ness to take greater casualties (Evans and Philips 
2007, p. 56). The FLN adopted terrorist tactics in 
order to militarize the conflict, drawing the French 
into a massive overreaction that shifted the con- 
flict from the domination of colonial policing and 
control to total war. The asymmetry of the conflict 
was represented in the casualties. While the FLN 
employed tactics of ambush and bombing civilian 
targets, their losses were far greater, most likely by 
a factor of 10 (Horne 1977, p. 122). This com- 
bined with the establishment of camps, controls 
on movement, and shutting down of borders 
served to bolster an Algerian nationalism centered 
on anti-French sentiment and focused the conflict 
into the urban setting of Algiers (Derradji 2002, 
p. 118). The more military power the French 
threw at the city, the more support the resistance 
gained at the expense of the legitimacy of the 
ongoing colonial occupation domestically and 
abroad (Talbott 1980, pp. 78—80). Through sheer 
force of numbers and hardware from a purely 
military perspective, France won the war in Alge- 
ria, routing the FLN as a fighting force. The 
French, however, were ultimately brought to a 
stalemate by the asymmetrical terrorism strategy 
as the continued occupation became untenable. 
On top of this, the political battle was lost due to 
waning domestic public opinion in France 
(Whitfield 2005) and a lack of support from the 
wider international community. 

The strategy of the FLN was not limited to 
strategic violence and coercion; it also adopted a 
political and diplomatic strategy designed to gain 
international attention for their cause. Given the 
overwhelming power of the French Army, the 
FLN adopted not only the violent asymmetrical 
terrorism but also combined this with attempts to 
shift international opinion in its favor through 
diplomacy. This involved two main strategies. 
The first took advantage of Cold War geopolitics 
to gain material and diplomatic support from 
communist-aligned countries who were willing 
to back it against the west (Connolly 2001, 
p. 223). This strategy was also supplemented by 
support from other anti-colonial states who had 
either recently achieved independence or were 
seeking it. The second involved participating in 
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international negotiations and meetings, particu- 
larly the United Nations (Connolly 2002). This 
strategy was made explicit by a FLN representa- 
tive who, in a speech at the UN, suggested “every 
time a bomb explodes in Algiers we are taken 
more seriously here” (Hutchison 1978, p. 91). 
FLN violence was not used abroad; it was only 
used against French forces in Algeria and, in this 
sense, was highly localized. But insofar as France 
was a late-colonial power, embedded in the wider 
international community, FLN terrorism had a 
wider intended global audience. This wider global 
strategy is one that would become central to mod- 
ern terrorism strategies. 

The shift from local to global concerns changes 
how terrorism ought to be conceptualized. As 
described earlier, Tilly suggests that there are a 
large number of actors willing to use terror as a 
tactic, far greater than those that would be 
described as terrorists in the contemporary era. 
Even of those that adopt the more recognizably 
strategy of terrorism, most also deploy a wide 
range of other strategies and there is no pure 
“terrorist.” This means that over time or in differ- 
ent contexts, whether a group can be regarded as 
terrorists or not is likely to vary. Because a 
“remarkable array of actors sometimes adopt ter- 
ror as a strategy, no coherent set of cause-effect 
propositions can explain terrorism as a whole” 
(Tilly 2005, p. 22). In order to better differentiate 
the tendencies within the array of actors, Tilly 
offers a typology of four styles of groups or net- 
works based on two variables: their expertise with 
techniques of coercion and how far abroad they 
operate. The first are what he refers to as “auton- 
omists,” those actors who operate close to home 
and have low levels of expertise with violence. 
Second are “militias” who operate close to home 
but have significant expertise in warfare or vio- 
lence. Thirdly, “zealots” are those whose attacks 
occur abroad but do not possess significant skills 
in warfare or violence. Finally and of greatest 
concern for western nations are “conspirators” 
whose operations are directed abroad and possess 
significant experience and expertise with violence 
tactics. In the emergence of more connected eras 
of terrorism, we can see all four actors in play, but 
the latter is certainly in the minority. 
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Terrorism moved decisively to the global stage 
during the 1970s during what has been referred 
to as the “Golden Age of Terrorism” (Bergen 
2015). As Brigitte Nacos suggests, it was during 
this era that figures such as Carlos the Jackal or 
Andreas Baader and Ulrike Meinhof became 
household names through news reporting around 
the world (Nacos 2002, p. 4). This occurred in part 
because of a greater willingness to direct attacks 
against western states or western interests in non- 
western states and in certain instances greater 
levels of skill in using coercive force or greater 
lethality resulting from attacks. Most crucially 
however, terrorism strategies were either inten- 
tionally or inadvertently feeding into an increas- 
ingly globally networked media. Resistance 
movements such as the FLN ably demonstrated 
that coercive violence alone was not sufficient to 
succeed. Violence in this sense was not the end 
goal, nor was it really a tactic toward a military 
outcome. It was a much a medium of communi- 
cating a message to domestic and international 
audiences (Stohl and Stohl 2017, pp. 363-364). 
This also meant that tactics and strategies of resis- 
tance could be studied and learned, giving rise to 
the proliferation and replication of similar styles 
of groups around the world. The power of these 
public information channels for these groups 
could be seen in attempts by the UK government 
to limit displays of public support for the IRA in 
the mid-1970s (Viera 1988) and ultimately regu- 
late media reporting of terrorism in the early 
1980s (Edgerton 1996). Terrorism was also 
becoming global because the concerns were no 
longer just local; the influence of global revolu- 
tionary worldviews could give rise to local or 
international resistances. 

When thinking about global terrorism during 
the 1970s, a figure such as “Carlos the Jackal” 
quickly comes to mind. Born Ilyich Ramirez 
Sanchez, he was a globe-trotting revolutionary 
active in the youth movement of the Venezuelan 
communist party and undertook guerrilla warfare 
training with the Cuban intelligence agency in 
Havana (Kusher 2003, p. 322). He lived in 
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London while his mother was studying in the 
London School of Economics and then attended 
university in Moscow. He committed deeply and 
actively to the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP), undertaking training in Leba- 
non and committing several attacks against west- 
ern targets across Europe. After killing hostages in 
a mission gone wrong, he was expelled from the 
PFLP and formed his own “Organization for 
Armed Struggle’ made up of a transnational 
band of rebels. He subsequently carried out oper- 
ations for the German Stasi and Russian KGB 
against western targets. It is not clear to what 
extent cinematic depictions of the international 
spy are based on his exploits or vice versa, but 
he was first much of the 1970s one of the most 
notorious international fugitives. He is now serv- 
ing multiple life sentences for murder in a French 
prison. The majority of his operations clearly fit 
the model of a conspirator in the Tillyian sense, 
with most occurring abroad and demonstrating a 
high degree of mastery of the means of coercive 
violence. He was for the most part an exception, 
as most other instances of terrorism occurred 
closer to home and generally. 

The most notorious groups operating through- 
out the 1970s were nationalist or revolutionary 
groups (Audrey 2004, pp. 44-45). Groups such 
as the Provisional Irish Republican Army, the 
Italian Red Brigade, the militant factions of the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, the Basque 
separatists ETA, and Colombian revolutionaries 
FARC operated primarily against occupying 
forces in regions where they sought independence 
but in some instances directed attacks against 
wider targets such as those by the IRA in England, 
by ETA in Spain and France, and by the Palestin- 
ian Black September siege in Munich. These 
groups were large in scale and can perhaps be 
better understood as paramilitary groups that 
employed asymmetrical terrorism against the 
states with which they were at war. In this respect 
they can very much be understood as “militias” in 
Tilly’s typology. Smaller revolutionary groups 
such as the Baader-Meinhof group’s Red Army 
Faction, the Japanese Red Army, the Italian Red 
Brigade, and the American students’ group the 
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Weather Underground had ambitious revolution- 
ary aims and were responsible for considerable 
violence and destruction but were never in a posi- 
tion to challenge for territorial control and can be 
better understood as “autonomists.” The Japanese 
Red Army also undertook actions abroad such as 
taking hostages at the French embassy at The 
Hague in collaboration with Carlos the Jackal 
but without the same level of expertise. In this 
expeditionary capacity, they could be understood 
as “zealots” according to Tilly’s typology. While 
the concern of these groups at first glance seems 
for the most part local independence, there is, 
however, a common set of Marxist-Leninist or 
Maoist revolutionary anti-capitalist or anti-fascist 
beliefs and shared militant tactics that can be 
identified across these organizations (Moghadam 
2006, p. 56). While these groups may not have 
been the product of globalization, the ability to 
draw on a global revolutionary ideology and learn 
asymmetrical tactics from one another was defi- 
nitely an enabling factor. 

Terrorism as noted earlier is not an objective 
term; it is dependent on the political and geopolit- 
ical alignments of those who portray the actors in 
question. The globalization of terrorism occurred 
during this era as a result of various cold war 
geopolitical conflicts in which paramilitary and 
guerrilla were supported by one superpower in 
their fight against a state backed by the other super- 
power. This can be seen clearly in the ideological 
alignment of groups from this era that are described 
as perpetrating terrorism throughout the 1970s; 
they were decidedly left-leaning or socialist- 
inspired. To counter what was seen as a spreading 
popular support for left-wing revolutions, the USA 
became involved in supporting conservative and 
hard-line paramilitaries against socialist or commu- 
nist governments, creating armed and battle- 
hardened groups in contested regions of the 
world. In particular, a number of right-wing coups 
in Latin America, in particular Bolivia in 1971 led 
by General Banzer (Kohl and Farthing 2006, 
pp. 50-51), Argentina in 1973 led by General 
Pinochet, and Chile in 1976 led by General 
Videlo (Wright 2006), were followed by wide- 
spread state terror in the form of torture, murder, 
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and disappearances. Support for asymmetrical 
strategies became much more common throughout 
the 1980s, with the USA supporting pro- 
government death squads in El Salvador (Arnson 
2002, p. 96; Bonner 1984) and Guatemala 
(McClintock 1984), as well anti-government con- 
tras in Nicaragua (Chamorro and Morley 1985). 
While the military forces behind coups and 
US-backed leaders and paramilitaries tended not 
to be referred to as terrorist groups, they clearly 
possessed significant military expertise that was 
used to enact coercive terror and would qualify in 
Tilly’s terms as “militias” in their domestic opera- 
tions or “conspirators” when operating abroad. 

While there are many examples of foreign 
interventions by powerful nations across the 
globe for geopolitical goals, the most notorious 
and consequential example of this was in Afghan- 
istan. Both the Cold War superpowers intervened 
in various ways to support their geopolitical ambi- 
tions. Following a coup in 1978 that led to unsta- 
ble leadership, the Soviet Union formally 
intervened in 1979 initiating a coup and installing 
a loyalist. This generated both domestic and inter- 
national opposition, with Sunni, Shia, and revolu- 
tionary factions fighting the occupation and the 
United Nations General Assembly passing a vote 
protesting the intervention. The USA sort to coun- 
ter the Soviet Union’s occupation by supporting 
the war efforts of the many mujahideen forces in 
Afghanistan throughout the 1980s by supplying 
weapons, money, and training. It is estimated that 
the CIA trained as many as 12,500 fighters in 
guerrilla tactics, bomb making, and sabotage 
(Burke 1999). Furthermore, in collaboration with 
Pakistan’s ISI, the CIA encouraged as many as 
35,000 foreign fighters from 40 Muslim countries 
to join the war against Soviet Union forces 
(Rashid 1999, p. 31). While this was highly effec- 
tive in drawing the Soviet Union into a bloody 
conflict that destroyed Afghanistan, it had much 
longer-term ramifications. This not only actively 
gave rise to generations of terrorist attacks but 
crucially served to create a militant transnational 
solidarity and global identity among foreign 
fighters. It was in this era that the foundations of 
global terrorism were laid. 
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Global Age of Terrorism 


It is at this point that a clear definition of global- 
ization should be offered, for in the post-Cold War 
era terrorism and globalization become insepara- 
ble processes. Manfred Steger usefully describes 
globalization as “the expansion and intensifica- 
tion of social relations and consciousness across 
world-time and world-space” (Steger 2013, p. 15). 
This definition encompasses both material (social 
relations) and ideational (consciousness) elements 
of globalization and that these dynamics are not 
only spreading (expansion) but also that there 
condensation (intensification) in particular sites, 
such as cities with implications that are both spa- 
tial (world-space) and temporal (world-time) 
across the world. Important to note 1s these effects 
do not need to be felt all around the world or in the 
same manner. The effects of globalization will 
always be localized in some way. This can be 
seen in the preceding sections where global phe- 
nomena such as colonialism, revolutionary move- 
ments, counterrevolutionary strategies, and 
geopolitical competition gave rise to local mani- 
festations, in particular the violent incorporation 
of or resistance to these early forms of globaliza- 
tion. While the emerging global media meant that 
there was an awareness of these events around the 
world, the advent of a properly global 
mediasphere meant that the effects of spectacular 
public violence become immediate and resonant. 

The emergence of a global age of terrorism was 
made possible by the emergence of global media 
industries, instantaneous global communications, 
and the increased mobility of those seeking to 
counter foreign interventions. While the seeds of 
the latter had been laid throughout the 1980s and 
would begin to manifest throughout the 1990s, the 
rise of instantaneous global media industry 
became abundantly clear in the 1990-1991 Gulf 
War. French  poststructural theorist Jean 
Baudrillard published three provocatively titled 
essays before, during, and after the war entitled, 
respectively, “The Gulf War will not take place”, 
“The Gulf War is not really taking place,” and 
most memorably “The Gulf War did not take 
place” in the French newspaper Liberation and 
the English newspaper The Guardian. At the 
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time these were widely received as ironic word- 
play that diminished the gravity of a large-scale 
war. With the benefit of hindsight, it seems clearer 
that Baudrillard showed some foresight into the 
nature of the conflict. Firstly, due to the over- 
whelming aerial bombardment that was brought 
to bare on the Iraqi forces, the conflict was so 
asymmetrical that Baudrillard suggested it should 
be more accurately described as an atrocity rather 
than a war. Secondly and more profoundly, what 
was being witnessed in the dense and ever-present 
real-time global media representations was not an 
experience of what happened in the conflict but 
rather a simulation based on distanciated and styl- 
ized propagandistic imagery or what Baudrillard 
referred to as “simulacra.” Instead of the emer- 
gence of a post-Cold War style of just war 
unconstrained by Soviet deterrence as envisioned 
by victorious western nations, what was being 
witnessed was the early stages of highly mediated 
and contested world in which narratives were 
multiple and truth harder to discern. 

The world of course was thus more complex 
than this narrative of liberal internationalism 
suggested. An initial attempt to articulate the rela- 
tionship between post-Cold War global order and 
terrorism was in Benjamin Barber’s “Jihad 
vs. McWorld” article published in The Atlantic 
(Barber 1992). Barber posits two new polarities 
that will shape world order, especially in the Mid- 
dle Eastern region. The first, “McWorld,” is a 
neoliberal evolution of western globalization no 
longer constrained by the Soviet Union and only 
further energized by the power of corporations. 
This vision of western globalization takes on a 
post-sovereign bent in which corporations not 
only seek to engage foreign markets but also 
exert increasing influence over foreign policy. 
The McWorld position was best represented at 
the time by hyperglobalist commentators such as 
Francis Fukuyama in his “End of History” essay 
(1989), Kenichi Ohmae in End of the Nation-State 
(Ohmae 1995), and Thomas Friedman in Lexus 
and the Olive Tree (Friedman 1999). Barber 
suggested that as these companies, supported by 
neoliberal economic policies, enter into new mar- 
kets and place pressure on countries to adopt 
economically, politically, and culturally liberal 
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policies, there would be an inevitable resistance 
and even violent pushback. This pushback as it 
was suggested would take the form of “Jihad,” 
which Barber represented as a reactionary tradi- 
tional values that might be inspired by either 
nationalist or religious beliefs. By incorporating 
the reactionary tribal response to western global- 
ization, Barber managed to temper the hyper- 
globalist outlook with a dose of realism, 
structured like the Cold War, very much in the 
manner of Huntington’s “Clash of Civilizations” 
argument. Here was a vision of globalizing world 
in which terrorism would pose a great threat to 
post-Cold War democratic aspirations. 

While Barber brought the new trends of emer- 
gent reactionary violence against forms of western 
globalization to attention, its formulation was 
altogether too binary. “Jihad” was framed as a 
local, particular, and backward set of “narrowly 
conceived faiths,” in a word tribal. “McWorld” 
was positioned as imposed from above and 
entirely homogenizing. In practice, however, neo- 
liberal globalization incorporates local particular- 
ities and tribalisms into its structures. When 
Roland Robertson (1992) speaks of 
“glocalization,” he is referring to the way in 
which universalizing aspects of globalization 
tend to merge and interact with the particular 
qualities of that locality. This, however, can be 
taken one step further if we understand that the 
local tribal dynamics are themselves products of 
global processes or interventions, namely, colo- 
nialism and the geopolitics of the Cold War. Seek- 
ing to break out of the binary of “Jihad” and 
“McWorld,” Mitchell (2002) seeks to bring these 
two dynamics into a more dialectical and mutually 
constitutive relationship, suggesting that if any- 
thing we live in an age of “McJihad” “in which the 
mechanisms of capitalism appear to operate .. . by 
adopting the social force and moral authority of 
conservative Islamic movements. It may be true 
that we need a better understanding of the local 
forces that oppose the globalization of capital. But 
more than this we need a better understanding of 
the so-called global forces of capital.” 

Informed by his prior studies of Egyptian mod- 
ernization programs in which widespread percep- 
tions of backwardness belie the extent to which a 
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“techno-politics” informed by western gover- 
nance is at play (2002), Mitchell highlights that 
both globalization itself and the reactionary vio- 
lence against have been equally constituted by 
long-standing military support, trade in oil, and a 
willingness to turn a blind eye to human rights 
abuses throughout the region. Viewed in this light, 
globalization and terrorism in this sense are 
deeply intertwined. 

The September 11, 2001, attacks were the 
moment when the global nature of terrorism and 
counter-terrorism measures employed by western 
nations became undeniably global. The unavoid- 
able ways in which it was a global event serve to 
confirm much of what has been discussed to this 
point. As has been documented in numerous 
YouTube compilation videos and explicitly 
suggested in the documentary by film-maker 
Adam Curtis, HyperNormalisation, 9/11 was pre- 
figured throughout the 1990s by a large number of 
Hollywood action films in which planes and alien 
spaceships collide into significant US buildings, 
wreaking havoc and rendering the unimaginable 
on billions of screens around the world. In this 
sense before 9/11 occurred, it was already a sim- 
ulated global event. When all those eyewitnesses 
in New York and the millions watching live 
around the world instinctively uttered the phrase 
“it was just like a movie,” they were quite literally 
correct. These prefigurative imaginings of foreign 
threats, many quite literally out of this world, play 
a vital role in what de Goede describes as pre- 
mediation of security (De Goede 2008). In this 
scenario the nature of the threat and the presumed 
response have already been determined in the 
public and policy mindset. This goes a long way 
to understanding why risk does not realistically 
factor into counter-terrorism responses, in which 
the financial cost and limits to freedom greatly 
exceed the literal danger posed by the threat of 
terrorism (Mueller and Stewart 2011). 


Conclusion 
In 1990 Charles Kegley Jr. stated that “all terror- 


ism is international.” In some respects this is not 
entirely true. There are still many cases of highly 
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localized violence within states, which while still 
being regarded as terrorism, has no great bearing 
on international affairs, and can be responded to 
through regular law enforcement or policing mea- 
sures. A contemporary example of this is the 
emerging threat of right-wing terrorism that is 
becoming more and more prevalent within many 
western nations. The concerns of these groups 
tend to be with preserving a specific racialized 
vision of the status quo unified around a highly 
masculinized nationalism. The terrorism in this 
instance is not especially international as it seeks 
an isolationist position and is directed toward 
those who are identified (rightly or wrongly) as 
foreigners. To the extent that right-wing terrorism 
is directed at the state, it is because it facilitates 
multicultural policies or seeks to restrain the vio- 
lent behavior of nationalists. They are most likely 
to function close to home as autonomists or mili- 
tias and rarely will they seek to operate abroad as 
zealots or conspirators. The use of coercive vio- 
lence in this manner is not really international 
terrorism. The discursive effects of 9/11, an arche- 
typal act of conspiratorial, highly coercive terror- 
ism that is directed abroad, have seen all forms of 
terrorism — and indeed all tropes that can be con- 
ceivably be linked to terrorism — be treated as 
international terrorism. The international interpre- 
tive frame means that threats (real or merely per- 
ceived) are treated as threats to national security 
that should be mediated using the diplomatic and 
strategic tools available for the conduct of foreign 
policy and war. Many instances of terrorism of 
course do not rise to this. 

What can be said, however, is that all terrorism 
is now global. This distinction here is that while 
certain domestic forms of terrorism will not affect 
international actors, nor will the perpetrators 
likely be perceived as international actors them- 
selves, terrorism cannot operate in a vacuum. All 
future acts of terrorism, from the most local and 
parochial act of asymmetrical violence to the most 
expansive ambitions of highly trained and well- 
traveled operatives, will occur in the context of 
immersive collective cultural awareness of things 
like 9/11, the subsequent war on terror including 
Guantanamo Bay, the killing of Osama bin Laden, 
and the deployment of drones. There is now a 
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global cultural production of knowledge related 
to terrorism and counterterrorism that will have 
certain local specificities but also transnational 
commonalities. This can be seen even in the 
highly patriotic and isolationist beliefs of far- 
right extremist groups. While they decry forms 
of multilateralism abroad that might diminish 
national sovereignty or multiculturalism domesti- 
cally that might diminish their conception of 
national culture, there is nonetheless a transna- 
tional learning and even at times solidarity 
among nationalist groups in different countries. 

If a nationalist group uses coercive asymmet- 
rical violence in a country that is not under occu- 
pation and does not target foreign nationals, it is 
not international, but it is likely to still be global. 
Far-right nationalist groups will share intellectual 
resources by reading each others’ tracts in order to 
develop their own arguments. Far-right groups 
will also celebrate electoral success of nationalist 
groups in other countries. In some instances they 
will cooperate in supranational institutions of the 
EU or travel to other countries to give speeches. 
There is almost a contradictory transnational paro- 
chialism that rejects but at the same time mimics 
cosmopolitan solidarity among progressive move- 
ments. Far-right groups will also adopt common 
enemies in spite of being in countries that face 
very different patterns of immigration or geopo- 
litical dangers. 

This chapter has suggested that globalization 
and terrorism have come together in a way that 
creates global media events, which stage violent 
modes of communication between militarily, eco- 
nomically, and culturally asymmetrical actors. 
There is not sufficient space here to have detailed 
all the myriad ways in which globalization, the 
war on terror, and the post war on terror approach 
to counterterrorism have become so deeply 
enmeshed and intertwined. That would be the 
topic of a future chapter in itself. What this chapter 
has sought to do is to sketch out a conception of 
what is commonly recognized as terrorist acts, in 
spite of the conceptually imprecise nature of the 
terms terror, terrorist, and terrorism. The decline 
of colonialism and the rise of desire for national 
independence saw the emergence of a broadly 
common set of asymmetrical tactics to achieve 
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these ends. As the world moved into a state of 
Cold War balanced precarity, these methods 
morphed, became more mobile, in some cases 
more militarized, and increasingly carried out 
against foreign actors or for global audiences. 
Tragically this period of increasingly violent com- 
petition between superpowers using asymmetrical 
proxy violence sowed the seeds of genuinely 
global and increasingly violent actors. The cycle 
of violent terrorist reprisal in the twenty-first cen- 
tury will be a key part of the story of the dark side 
of globalization. 
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Notwithstanding the significant reductions in 
nuclear arsenals made over the last several 
decades, it 1s evident that the risks emanating 
from nuclear weapons and their associated mate- 
rials have actually expanded. More states in more 
unstable regions have attained such weapons, ter- 
rorists continue to pursue them, and the command 
and control systems in even the most sophisticated 
nuclear-armed states remain susceptible to not 
only system and human error but, increasingly, 
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to cyber-attack (Evans and Yoriko 2009; Martin 
1988; King 2009). Additionally, the failure of 
existing nuclear-armed states to disarm, the inabil- 
ity to impede new states obtaining nuclear 
weapons, the potential of non-state actors gaining 
access to such weapons and their concomitant 
material, and the challenge presented by the 
expansion of nuclear energy plants all present 
serious security challenges in the twenty-first cen- 
tury (Evans and Kawaguchi 2009). 

As this chapter will elucidate, there has been an 
ongoing attempt to mitigate the continual prolifer- 
ation of such weapons through a series of initia- 
tives, organizations, and treaties. Through the 
creation of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty in 
1968, a regime emerged encompassing an assort- 
ment of instruments gauged toward addressing 
areas pertaining to and emanating from: prolifera- 
tion, testing, nuclear-free zones, the security of 
nuclear material, nuclear terrorism, and the com- 
mercial application of nuclear materials (to name a 
few). While such mechanisms, explained over the 
course of the chapter, have made some important 
inroads, they remain precariously balanced, partic- 
ularly as all nuclear states today continue to 
steadily modernize their respective stockpiles and 
flout their NPT obligations. Without a definitive set 
of restrictions on the pace and scope of nuclear 
modernization, the goals of deep cuts in, and even- 
tual elimination of, nuclear weapons remain intan- 
gible and increasingly improbable. If the NPT 
regime cannot be re-emboldened, the unremitting 
reassertion of the significance of nuclear weapons, 
sustained by an amplified global nuclear rivalry 
and renewed arms race, threatens to extend the 
nuclear era indefinitely into the twenty-first century 
(Kristensen 2014). 


Defining the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Regime 


While the 1968 Treaty on the Nonproliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons (NPT), sponsored by the United 
Nations, emerged as the central pillar of the nonpro- 
liferation regime, it was preceded chronologically 
by seven supporting pillars. These encompassed (1) 
the Atoms for Peace program designed to share 
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technology with nonnuclear states for peaceful uses, 
(2) the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
needed initially to monitor Atoms for Peace activi- 
ties but soon found to provide a vital role supporting 
other NPT activities, and (3) the nuclear-weapon- 
free zones (NWFZs), the first created in 1959, 
designed to control, monitor, or prohibit nuclear 
weaponry in a specific geographical area. Diplo- 
matic efforts, beginning in the late 1950s, aimed at 
banning nuclear testing — long considered a vital 
pillar of nonproliferation — initially produced the 
(4) Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963. Unfortunately, 
a comprehensive nuclear test ban (CTBT), although 
signed is still not in force well into the twenty-first 
century. Restraints on transferring materials neces- 
sary for the development of nuclear weaponry were 
established, in 1974, by the informal (5) Nuclear 
Suppliers Group. With the collapse of the Soviet 
empire at the end of the Cold War, the US-sponsored 
(6) Cooperative Nuclear Threat Reduction program 
(1992) sought to prevent Russian and other states’ 
nuclear materials and weapons from falling into the 
hands of rogue nations or terrorists. Additional mea- 
sures have been added to strengthen IAEA safe- 
guards in providing security for nuclear materials 
in transit and preventing a black market in weapon 
technology. The necessity of the latter was 
highlighted by the activities of Pakistani scientist 
Abdul Qadeer Khan’s network. The tense situation 
in South Asia between India and Pakistan, and a 
March 2011 tsunami that destroyed Japan’s 
Fukushima nuclear plant, has prompted recognition 
of the considerable dangers posed by an attack on 
civilian nuclear facilities during military hostilities 
leading to the need to revisit safety measures. The 
(7) Missile Technology Control Regime (1987), 
which seeks to restrict the traffic in missiles and 
missile technology — the nuclear weapon delivery 
systems — also complements nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion activities (Burns 2009). 


The Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 


Although several states recognized early the need 
for a formal arrangement to limit the spread of 
atomic and later nuclear weapons, progress was 
slow. Despite an initial lack of success, the United 
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Nations eventually played a major role in the 
negotiations leading to the Nonproliferation 
Treaty (NPT). Beginning with its first session in 
January 1946, at London, the General Assembly 
unanimously decided to establish the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission (UNAEC). 
Specifically, the commission was charged with 
defining proposals for the control of atomic 
energy to ensure its use for peaceful purposes, 
for the elimination of atomic weapons from 
national arsenals, and for effective safeguards 
against violations. There were fundamental differ- 
ences in the approach of nuclear and nonnuclear 
states to the formulas for limiting or halting the 
spread of nuclear weaponry; many of these differ- 
ences would persist well beyond the signing of the 
Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) in 1968 (Graham 
2002; Brands 2006). 

With respect to negotiations, the Eighteen 
Nation Disarmament Committee’s nonaligned 
members argued that a nonproliferation treaty 
must not simply divide the world into nuclear 
“haves” and “have nots” but must balance mutual 
obligations. They argued that in exchange for the 
nonnuclear states ending the “horizontal” prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons, the nuclear powers 
should end their “vertical” proliferation. They 
listed the specific steps in the following order: 
(a) a comprehensive nuclear test ban; (b) a com- 
plete cessation of the production of fissionable 
material for weapon purposes; (c) a freeze on, 
and gradual reduction of, nuclear weapon stocks 
and their means of delivery; (d) a ban on the 
declared use of nuclear weapons; and (e) security 
assurances to the nonnuclear states by the nuclear 
powers. These nonaligned states’ demands gar- 
nered the endorsement of some nonnuclear Amer- 
ican and Soviet allies. While the two nuclear 
superpowers would not agree to listing these spe- 
cific measures in the operative part of the treaty, 
they eventually accepted a compromise formula. 
After extensive negotiation and pressure, the USA 
and USSR agreed to a provision relating to halting 
and reversing the nuclear arms race — Article VI. 

The agreed text of Article VI read: “Each of the 
Parties to the Treaty undertakes to pursue negoti- 
ations in good faith on effective measures relating 
to cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early 
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date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament under strict 
and effective international control” (NPT text in 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 1990). 
Although several individuals and states still con- 
sidered the draft NPT to be inherently discrimina- 
tory, they also believed that it was significant as a 
first step that could lead to the elimination of all 
nuclear weapons. The Nonproliferation Treaty 
was signed on July 1, 1968, but the arguments 
over Article VI were far from over. 


NPT Review Conferences 


The NPT provided for conferences to be held 
every 5 years to review the operation of the Treaty, 
“with a view to assuring that the purposes of the 
Preamble and the provisions of the Treaty are 
being realized.” The first four review conferences 
were held in 1975, 1980, 1985, and 1990. In 
accordance with Article X, a conference had to 
be held in 1995, to determine “whether the Treaty 
shall continue in force indefinitely, or shall be 
extended for an additional fixed period or 
periods.” Indeed, many observers considered the 
1995 conference as a significant juncture in creat- 
ing a permanent NPT regime; a regime that would 
continue working toward halting the spread of 
nuclear weapons and facilitating peaceful nuclear 
cooperation. There were many states with diver- 
gent interests. Some wanted an “updated and 
legally binding negative security assurances — 
pledges by the nuclear weapons states not to 
attack non-nuclear states with nuclear weapons — 
and positive security assurances — pledges by the 
nuclear states to come to the aid of non-nuclear 
weapon states threatened or attacked with nuclear 
weapons.” Other states, primarily those in the 
Middle East, underscored the problem of Israel 
not being an NPT party (Graham 2002). 

Despite some concerns, the final agreement 
was adopted by consensus on May 11, 1995, and 
encompassed three defining elements: the perma- 
nent extension of the NPT, the statement of prin- 
ciples and objectives on nuclear nonproliferation 
and disarmament, and a strengthened review pro- 
cess (Graham 2002). The 2000 Review 
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Conference occurred following a grim period for 
the nonproliferation movement. The Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty, signed in 1996, was rejected 
by the US Senate 3 years later; nuclear tests were 
held by India and Pakistan in 1998; the incoming 
George W. Bush administration threatened can- 
cellation of the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) 
Treaty; the USA, UK, France, and Russia still 
adhered to declared first-use nuclear options; and 
no progress on negotiated nuclear reductions had 
taken place. Despite this state of affairs, the con- 
ference was surprisingly one of the most success- 
ful in arriving at a positive consensus on issues 
indicating a continued worldwide commitment to 
the basic principles of the NPT. This respite was in 
large measure managed by the New Agenda 
Coalition — made up of Mexico, South Africa, 
Brazil, Ireland, Sweden, New Zealand, and 
Egypt — that pressed nuclear weapon states for 
progress on disarmament before the enthusiasm 
for nonproliferation dissipated. 

As the 2005 Review Conference loomed on the 
horizon, the 2000 conference’s 13 steps came to 
be seen as a triumph of optimism over reality. 
There had been a few successes during the previ- 
ous 5 years. Washington listed the USA-Russia 
Strategic Offensive Reductions Treaty (2002), the 
USA’s elimination of a number of missile sub- 
marines, heavy bombers and deactivation of the 
“Peacekeeper” ICBMs, removing its nuclear triad 
from alert status, and a moratorium on the produc- 
tion of fissile material for nuclear weapons 
(1992) as positive steps. Other nuclear weapon 
states pointed to their accomplishments. These, 
as listed by Scheinman, were: “Russia, the United 
Kingdom, and France have ratified the CTBT; 
France and the United Kingdom have taken 
steps making elements of their nuclear weapons 
consistent with the principle of irreversibility; and 
the United Kingdom and France have taken some 
steps toward reducing the operational status of 
their weapons systems. China had committed to 
a policy of no-first-use of nuclear weapons and, 
along with France and the United Kingdom, Bei- 
jing has ratified an Additional Protocol to its safe- 
guards agreement with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA)” (Scheinman 2005). 
Then, unexpectedly, Libya was persuaded in 
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2003 to dismantle its secret, yet nascent, nuclear 
weapon program and agree to IAEA inspections 
and to its Additional Protocol. There remained, 
nevertheless, several of the 13 steps that were not 
undertaken and, in some instances, a clear 
regression. 

Disappointments outweighed achievements. In 
January 2003, North Korea announced its intent to 
withdraw from the NPT, and in December of the 
said year, Iran was initially charged by the IAEA 
with clandestine nuclear activities. China and 
Russia’s unsuccessful attempt during the past 
5 years to tie negotiations for the prevention of 
an arms race in space with a fissile material cutoff 
treaty (FMCT) hindered progress on the latter. 
Additionally, China’s modernization of its nuclear 
weapons and Russia’s withdrawal of its pledge of 
no first use, along with its insistence on the right to 
use nuclear weapons in response to attack by any 
weapon of mass destruction (WMD), raised further 
doubts pertaining to these nuclear weapon states’ 
commitment to disarmament. Further, Britain’s 
2000 pledge not to use nuclear weapons against a 
nonnuclear member of the NPT was complicated 
by its membership in NATO which reserves the 
right to use nuclear weapons first in a conflict. 
Although NATO believes such use was “extremely 
remote,” British officials declared that nuclear 
weapons would be employed only in “extreme 
circumstances of self-defence” (Scheinman 2005). 

The 2005 NPT Review Conference saw parties 
unable to agree on a final document, primarily 
based on the divisions between NWS and nonnu- 
clear weapon states (NNWS). NWS were mainly 
focused on emboldening nonproliferation efforts 
and cases of noncompliance with the treaty, while 
NNWS concentrated more on the lack of advance- 
ment toward meeting disarmament obligations as 
stipulated in Article VI of the treaty. In the context 
of 2010, the conference’s final document com- 
prised an action plan of 64 items across the 
NPT?’s three columns — nuclear disarmament, non- 
proliferation, and peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 
The plan included a P5 unofficial directive in 
which they would report on progress made to the 
NPT in 2014 and take practical steps on 
implementing the 1995 Middle East resolution, 
such as summoning a 2012 conference that 
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would bring together states from the region. 
While ultimately not achieved, it was an important 
step for the NPT because it was the first time a 
deadline for action had been included in a consen- 
sus decision (Nuclear Threat Initiative 2015). The 
ninth review conference of the Treaty on the Non- 
proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) was 
held in New York on 27 April—22 May 2015 
under the presidency of Ambassador Taous 
Feroukhi of Algeria. Like its predecessors in 
1980, 1990, and 2005, it was unable to attain a 
consensus final document. Unlike 2005, when it 
was evident from the beginning that there would 
be limited successes, there was an anticipation in 
the lead-up to 2015 that it might be possible to 
expand on the 2010 consensus final document, 
which was both progressive and practical. Many 
analysts believed it could be possible for the 
2015 conference to evaluate the application of 
the 2010 Action Plan (including a set of recom- 
mendations in the context of the Middle East), 
and perhaps leading to the prioritization of next 
steps (Potter 2016). 


Negotiating a Comprehensive Nuclear 
Test Ban 


Despite attempts by many officials in Washington 
to ignore the fact, the nonnuclear states had made 
it evidently clear that a comprehensive nuclear test 
ban had become a central tenet to maintaining the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. The four previous NPT 
review conferences repeatedly, and each time 
more stridently, emphasized the superpowers’ 
apparent lack of effort to achieve a total ban on 
testing. Since the only conclusive evidence that a 
state had acquired or built a nuclear weapon 
would be a test explosion, it could secretly prepare 
a small stockpile of plutonium or of highly 
enriched uranium and, at a time of its choosing, 
embark on a testing program. As such, a total ban 
on testing, coupled with inspections by the IAEA, 
could greatly reduce this scenario. 

For the CTBT to enter into force, however, it 
had first to be ratified by 44 nuclear states and 
nuclear threshold states, many of which were 
waiting for the USA to act. Unfortunately for its 
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supporters, the US Senate rejected ratification on 
October 13, 1999, by a vote of 48—51 — failing to 
gain even a majority in support of the treaty and, 
of course, significantly below the two-thirds 
needed for approval. The CTBT’s defeat, 
according to one observer, was “an accident of 
politics, an executive-legislative stalemate that 
resulted from clashing institutional interests, par- 
tisan struggle, intraparty factionalism, and per- 
sonal vindictiveness. Certainly it was a story of 
zealotry, conspiracy and incompetence in which 
all the key players share responsibility for an 
outcome that only a minority really desired.” 
Underlying all of the political activity was an 
issue of substance — “the effectiveness of the 
stockpile stewardship program, the capabilities 
of monitoring and challenge inspections” and the 
future of deterrence — that in some minds were 
uncertain factors (Deibel 2002). 

Three years after the Senate’s action, the 
National Academy of Sciences reviewed the argu- 
ments offered by critics of the treaty, particularly 
those that questioned the adequacy of interna- 
tional monitoring and long-term effectiveness of 
the US nuclear stockpile without new tests. The 
panel of experts concluded: “the U.S. nuclear 
stockpile can be safely and reliably maintained 
without explosive testing.” Although surveillance 
of weapon components and retention of high- 
quality scientists is imperative for the upkeep of 
U.S. nuclear weapons, “[N]o need was ever 
identified for a program that would periodically 
subject stockpile weapons to nuclear tests.” 
A separate 2009 study by JASON, an independent 
technical review panel, reported that the “lifetimes 
of today’s nuclear warheads could be extended for 
decades, with no anticipated loss in confidence” 
(Kimball 2011; NAS Executive Summary 2002). 

When Russia ratified the CTBT in 2000, inter- 
national attention (and blame) became focused on 
the USA as the nation primarily responsible for 
the failure of the treaty to enter into force. Thus, 
the CTBT has languished in the US Senate, as 
neither President George W. Bush, an opponent of 
arms control measures, nor President Barack 
Obama who has been sympathetic to the CTBT, 
have been able to revive it. While the Bush admin- 
istration found the International Monitoring 
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System (IMS), with its stations in Russia, China, 
and other sensitive regions, provided useful infor- 
mation, it reduced America’s annual dues assess- 
ment, thus making it difficult for the CTBT 
Preparatory Commission to collect dues from 
other nations. Nonetheless, in 2011, more than 
80% of the IMS facilities had been completed. 
Despite the failure of the CTBT to enter into 
force, a general moratorium on nuclear testing in 
effect since 1993 has been more or less honored. 
From 1945 to 2011, a total of 2,052 nuclear tests 
have taken place worldwide: the US 1,030; 
USSR/Russia 715; UK 45; France 210, all prior 
to 1993; China 45 with six since 1993; India three 
with two since 1993; Pakistan two since 1993; and 
North Korea five since 1993 (Coyle 2012). As of 
August 2016, 183 states had signed the CTBT and 
164, including Russia, had ratified it. India, North 
Korea, and Pakistan have not signed the treaty. 
Nine conferences have been held to facilitate entry 
into force, every other year, most recently on 
September 29, 2015. In years between these con- 
ferences, varying foreign ministers meet to 
encourage entry into force of the CTBT. 
A ministerial meeting was held on June 13, 2016, 
to observe the twentieth anniversary of the signing 
of the CTBT (Nikitin 2016). 


Nuclear Weapon-Free Zones 


Nuclear weapon-free zones (NWFZ) are logical 
members of the nonproliferation regime because 
they commit member states to follow the regime’s 
basic principles — forsaking production, testing, 
stationing, or any use of nuclear weaponry. What 
gives these organic agencies significance is that 
they are translating nonproliferation principles 
from documents to action. Moreover, nuclear 
weapon-free zones comprise a significant pillar 
supporting the nonproliferation regime since 
they are a means of limiting or neutralizing the 
activities of the nuclear weapon states in stipu- 
lated geographical areas. While there is no author- 
itative definition of a nuclear weapon-free zone, 
there are certain accepted elements implicit in the 
concept. These include (1) no manufacture or 
production of nuclear weapons within the zone, 
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(2) no importation of nuclear weapons by nations 
within the zone, (3) no stationing or storing of 
nuclear weapons in nations within the zone, and, 
preferably when obtainable, (4) a pledge by 
nuclear weapon states not to use or to threaten to 
use nuclear weapons against nonnuclear nations 
within the zone. While each nation within the 
zone might create nuclear energy facilities for 
peaceful uses, they must agree to comprehensive 
safeguards established by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), to verify that 
the treaty members were not acquiring illicit 
nuclear weaponry. Finally, the NWFZs are to be 
in force indefinitely, and none of the parties is to 
be permitted special conditions. 

The frequently denigrated multilateral Antarc- 
tic Treaty (1959) became de facto the first nuclear 
weapon-free zone. In addition to assuring that the 
continent would be set aside for peaceful uses, 
Article 1 prohibited all types of military activities, 
and Article 5 specifically prohibited any nuclear 
explosions or the disposal of nuclear wastes with- 
out international assent. Signatory “compliance 
with the disarmament mandate throughout the 
Antarctic has clearly been met,” Christopher 
Joyner has noted. “Since 1961, the Antarctic 
Treaty system has functioned exceedingly well 
as the institutional framework for preserving 
peace and stability, fostering scientific coopera- 
tion, and promoting standards for environmental 
preservation and conservation.” The Antarctic 
Treaty has been successfully monitored because 
of the stipulated total prohibition rather than ceil- 
ings or ratios (Joyner 1993). 

Other multilateral agreements that prohibited 
nuclear weapons in a specific, non-populated 
area — outer space (1967) and the seabed (1971) — 
succeeded in gaining general approval and became 
essentially nuclear weapon-free zones. The UN, in 
December 1979, sponsored an elaborate pact that 
sought to augment the demilitarization of “the 
moon and other celestial bodies” by prohibiting 
the placing in orbit of “objects carrying nuclear 
weapons or any other kinds of weapons of mass 
destruction or place or use such weapons on or in 
the moon.” Also forbidden was the establishment 
of any military installations, fortifications, or test- 
ing of military devices on the moon. The Outer 
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Space Treaty committed signatories “not to place in 
orbit around the Earth any objects carrying nuclear 
weapons or any other kinds of weapons of mass 
destruction, install such weapons on celestial bod- 
ies, or station such weapons in outer space in any 
other manner.” In addition, the article prohibited 
“the establishment of military bases, installations 
and fortifications, the testing of any type of 
weapons and the conduct of military maneuvers 
on celestial bodies.” Bolstering the pact, the 
nuclear test ban accords — and the abrogated 
ABM treaty (1972-2002) — added constraints 
against testing various weapons in outer space. 
Arms control treaties dealing with strategic 
weapons prohibited interference with national 
technical means of verification, thereby permitting 
the use of reconnaissance satellites; however, anti- 
satellite weapons have not been banned and pose a 
serious, continuing concern. The Seabed Treaty 
prevents the installation of nuclear weapons on 
the ocean floor beyond national territorial waters, 
and, since no nation contemplated any such 
deployment, the treaty met with little opposition. 
No reported violations of these agreements have 
been found (Goldblat 1983; Garthoff 1980/1981; 
Ramsberg in Burns 1993; United Nations 1985). 
The unsuccessful Rapacki proposals — offered 
by the Polish Foreign Minister in 1957 and 1962 — 
to prevent nuclear weapons being stationed in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and West and East Ger- 
many ultimately became a model for five negoti- 
ated nuclear weapon-free zones in populated 
regions. Each designated zone includes the entire 
territory of all of its parties, including all land 
holdings, internal waters, territorial seas, and 
archipelagic waters. The territorial clauses have 
caused some differences. The Treaty of Tlatelolco 
(1967), for example, claims to extend hundreds of 
kilometers from the signatories’ territories into the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. Consequently, the 
nuclear weapon states, citing their freedom at sea 
rights, assert that these limits do not apply to their 
ships and aircraft that might be carrying nuclear 
weapons. The Rarotonga Treaty (1985) posed a 
similar freedom of the seas issue for Washington. 
The inclusion of the Chagos Archipelago, which 
includes the US military base at Diego Garcia in 
the Indian Ocean, as part of the African nuclear 
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weapon-free zone, prompted yet another dispute. 
Neither the USA nor the UK accepted the claim 
that Diego Garcia was subject to the restrictions 
stipulated in the Pelindaba Treaty (Warren and 
Siracusa 2017). 

Prompted by the Cuban missile crisis, 33 nations 
in Latin America and the Caribbean agreed not to 
test, develop, or import nuclear weapons and not to 
permit foreign-controlled nuclear weapon bases in 
the region. Compliance with the treaty obligations 
is overseen by the Agency for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons in Latin America, and the Carib- 
bean (OPANAL), based in Mexico City. The treaty 
initially confronted the Brazilian military’s efforts 
to develop nuclear weapons; however, the “Bilat- 
eral Agreement for the Exclusively Peaceful Uses 
of Nuclear Energy” (1991) pledged Brazil and 
Argentina to adhere to the Tlatelolco pact. The 
Treaty of Rarotonga (1985), designed to dissuade 
France from testing nuclear devices in the Tuamotu 
Archipelago which succeeded in 1996, includes 
Australia and New Zealand, along with nearby 
island states, and was modeled after the Tlatelolco 
Treaty. It prohibits nuclear testing and waste dis- 
posal in the region and allows regional ports to 
prohibit the entry of ships carrying nuclear 
weapons. In addition to the Tlatelolco prohibitions, 
Rarotonga relies on the [AEA to verify any nuclear 
materials present in the treaty region. The USA 
signed but delayed ratifying the agreement, fearing 
it would restrict the movement of the navy’s war- 
ships carrying nuclear weapons. The Reagan 
administration’s talk of a winnable nuclear war 
prompted New Zealand, in February 1984, to ban 
a US destroyer from its ports because the USA 
refused to indicate whether or not it carried nuclear 
weapons. The episode caused a rift between the 
two countries prompting the USA to severe diplo- 
matic contacts with New Zealand from 1985 to 
1993 (Redick 1993; Siracusa and Coleman 2006). 

The Treaty of Bangkok (1995) completed a 
quest for a Southeast Asia Nuclear Weapon-Free 
Zone that began in November 1971, when the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations issued a 
Declaration on a Zone of Peace, Freedom, and 
Neutrality. Signatories to the treaty pledged “not 
to develop, manufacture or otherwise acquire, 
possess or have control over nuclear weapons; 
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station nuclear weapons; or test or use nuclear 
weapons anywhere inside or outside the treaty 
zone; not to seek or receive any assistance in 
this; not to take any action to assist or encourage 
the manufacture or acquisition of any nuclear 
explosive device by any state; not to provide 
source or special fissionable materials or equip- 
ment to any non-nuclear weapon state.” In addi- 
tion to IAEA safeguards, verification occurs 
through reports and exchange of information 
among the member states and oversight by a 
Commission for the Southeast Asia Nuclear 
Weapon-Free zone. The Pelindaba Treaty 
(1996) arrived 32 years after the Organization of 
African Unity formally declared its aim to create a 
nuclear-free Africa. In 1990, South Africa’s uni- 
lateral dismantlement of its nuclear bombs played 
a leading role in the final negotiations. As with the 
other NWFZs, signatories pledged not to conduct 
research on, develop, test, or stockpile nuclear 
explosive devices; to prohibit the stationing of 
nuclear devices on their territory; to maintain the 
highest standards of protection of nuclear mate- 
rials, facilities, and equipment; and to prohibit the 
dumping of radioactive waste. The pact also cre- 
ated an African Commission on Nuclear Energy 
(Warren and Siracusa 2017). 

The Central Asian States of Kazakhstan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbeki- 
stan created a nuclear weapon-free zone in 
2006 — the Treaty of Semipalatinsk. In the past, 
these states had nuclear weapons stationed on 
their territories and still “live in a nuclear-armed 
neighborhood” that consists of Russia, China, 
Pakistan, India, and Israel. Additionally, Russia 
and the USA have military facilities in the Central 
Asian states (SIPRI Yearbook 1998; Parrish and 
Potter 2006). During the Cold War, the Soviet 
Union generally supported NWFZ proposals, 
while the USA more often than not posed reser- 
vations. Washington refused to even consider the 
Rapacki proposals for Central Europe, though this 
was mainly because NATO’s defense was 
anchored to the use of nuclear weapons. Since 
the Rarotonga Treaty could restrict the passage 
of the USA’s nuclear weapons equipped warships, 
Washington refused to consider ratification of the 
pact. The USA joined France in objecting to the 
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Treaty of Bangkok’s unequivocal security pledges 
and to its definitions of area; Washington also 
insisted the provisions regarding the innocent pas- 
sage of its warships and aircraft were “too restric- 
tive” and has insisted on modifications. Initially, a 
serious obstacle to completion of the Pelindaba 
Treaty was the status of Diego Garcia, a large 
island in the Indian Ocean, administered by 
London and employed as a military base by 
Washington. Consequently, neither nuclear 
power recognized Diego Garcia as being within 
the area covered by the treaty, and thus, Russia 
refused ratification until the status of Diego Garcia 
had been resolved. While Russia and China 
accepted the Treaty of Semipalatinsk’s final agree- 
ment’s provisions, the USA, the UK, and France 
were critical of several provisions of the treaty and 
indicated that they would not sign those protocols 
unless their concerns were resolved (Warren and 
Siracusa 2017). 

In May 2011, President Barack Obama asked 
the US Senate to ratify the disputed protocols of 
the Pelindaba and Rarotonga treaties because they 
would “extend the policy of the United States not 
to use or threaten use of nuclear weapons against 
regional zone parties” that are members of the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. Republican Sen- 
ator Jon Kyl of Arizona immediately objected to 
this revision of George W. Bush’s secret 2002 
National Security Presidential Directive-17 that 
explicitly stated the USA would consider nuclear 
weapons among retaliation options if it were the 
target of any weapons of mass destruction. He 
feared that Obama’s approach, as stated in the 
president’s 2010 revised Nuclear Posture Review 
Report, “would limit the instances in which the 
President would use nuclear weapons to defend 
the United States and its allies from attack.” In this 
regard, the administration argued that advances in 
US military capabilities actually allowed 
Washington to forego the nuclear response option. 
Washington’s original objections regarding the 
two NWFZ treaties apparently had been resolved. 
The US state department review of the Pelindaba 
pact concluded that “Diego Garcia is not part of 
the ‘territory’ of the zone,” a position also taken 
by Russia in ratifying the treaty in March 2011, 
with a reservation that its responsibilities would 
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not apply to Diego Garcia. As for the Rarotonga 
treaty, Washington pledged not to station or test 
nuclear weapons in the US territories of American 
Samoa and Jarvis Island (Nurja 2011). 


Other Initiatives That Support the Global 
Nonproliferation Regime 


If the global nonproliferation regime can be con- 
sidered a broad church with the NPT as its central 
and defining pillar, there are also a myriad of other 
initiatives, organizations, and political instru- 
ments, both formal and informal, that work to 
support the regime’s central goal of mitigating 
WMD threats. It is here that the next section 
looks briefly at the Cooperative Threat Reduction 
Program, the Global Threat Reduction Initiative, 
and the Nuclear Suppliers Group. 


Cooperative Threat Reduction Program 

The sudden demise of the Soviet Union and the 
chaos that ensued lead to the USA’s Cooperative 
Threat Reduction (CTR) program (otherwise 
referred to as the Nunn-Lugar program after its 
sponsors Senators Sam Nunn (D-GA) and Rich- 
ard Lugar (R-IN)). The Nunn-Lugar legislative 
Act of November 12, 1992, provided US financial 
assistance to the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, especially Russia, to consolidate the for- 
mer Soviet nuclear arsenal and ensure their custo- 
dial safety. The 10-year, four billion dollar 
program was designed to: 


1. “Destroy nuclear weapons, chemical weapons, 
and other weapons.” 

2. “Transport, store, disable, and safeguard 
weapons in connection with their destruction.” 

3. “Establish verifiable safeguards against the 
proliferation of such weapons.” 


In two decades of CTR efforts, much has nev- 
ertheless been accomplished: 7,519 nuclear war- 
heads deactivated; 768 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles ICBM), 498 ICBM silos, 148 mobile 
ICBM launchers, 651 submarine launched ballis- 
tic missiles (SLBM), 476 SLBM launchers, 
32 ballistic missile-capable submarines, 
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155 strategic bombers, 906 air-to-surface mis- 
siles, and 194 nuclear test tunnels have been 
destroyed; 24 security upgrades implemented at 
nuclear weapon storage sites; and 469 train ship- 
ments of nuclear weapons were moved to more 
secure, centralized storage sites. The program 
purchased 500 metric tons of highly enriched 
uranium from dismantled warheads and helped 
remove all nuclear weapons from the Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan, and Belarus — states that once held 
the world’s third, fourth, and eighth largest 
nuclear arsenals. Additionally, 19 biological- 
agent monitoring stations have been established 
(Walker 2006; Chuen 2007; Cooperative Threat 
Reduction Annual Report to Congress 2008). 

In 2009, a Congressional-mandated report by 
the National Academy of Sciences — “Global 
Security Engagement: A New Model for Cooper- 
ative Threat Reduction” — recommended 
expanding the Nunn-Lugar program to provide a 
more global engagement to counter twenty-first 
century terrorist threats. The CTR program con- 
tinues “to make us safer by achieving meaningful 
progress in the destruction and dismantlement of 
massive Soviet weapons systems and the facilities 
that developed them,” Senator Lugar declared. 
However, “there is much more work to do in 
combating biological, nuclear, and chemical 
threats” through the global cooperative program 
(National Nuclear Security Administration 2011). 
In this regard, the program continues to play a 
significant role in impeding threats posed by ter- 
rorist organizations or those proliferant states 
seeking to attain weapons of mass destruction 
material, equipment, and expertise. In adapting 
to new and emerging twenty-first century theaters 
of conflict and tension, the global threat reduction 
programs now focus on “front-line states such as 
Iraq and Yemen, critical states such as Indonesia, 
Philippines, and Egypt, and in regions where ter- 
rorist threats are on the rise, such as South Asia, 
the Middle East, and North Africa” (Office of 
Cooperative Threat Reduction 2016). 


Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

Established in May 2004, the Global Threat 
Reduction Initiative (GTRI) is a collaborative 
program aimed at securing vast stocks of 
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dangerous nuclear material scattered around the 
world. Where the CTR’s focus is on nuclear 
weapon material in states of the former Soviet 
Union, the GTRI is a complementary program 
involved in “repatriating or otherwise securing 
nuclear fuel” from peaceful use facilities and 
converting these facilities “to use new, more 
proliferation-resistant technology.” According to 
Eric Hundman, “...promoting peaceful nuclear 
technology and selling nuclear fuel creates a log- 
ical contradiction, however, often nuclear tech- 
nology is inherently dual-use” (Hundman 2006). 
As such, in seeking to reduce and protect suscep- 
tible nuclear and radiological material situated at 
civilian sites globally, the GTRI undertakes a tri- 
pillar approach in mitigating terrorist’s access to 
nuclear and radiological materials. Firstly, it aims 
to convert research reactors and isotope produc- 
tion facilities from the use of highly enriched 
uranium (HEU) to low-enriched uranium (LEU) 
or authenticate their closure; secondly, it removes or 
sanctions the composition of excess nuclear and 
radiological materials; and thirdly, it protects high- 
priority nuclear and radiological materials from theft 
(National Nuclear Security Administration 2014). 

Since its beginning, the GTRI has made sub- 
stantial progress in decreasing the danger posed by 
susceptible civilian nuclear and radiological mate- 
rials, which could be used by non-state actors to 
make an improvised nuclear device or a radiologi- 
cal dispersal device (RDD) or “dirty bomb.” The 
GTRI and its precursor programs have converted or 
verified the closure of 88 HEU research reactors 
and isotope production facilities; removed or 
ascertained the nature of more than 5,140 kg of 
HEU and plutonium, ample material for more 
than 205 nuclear bombs; safeguarded more than 
775 bombs worth of HEU and plutonium linked 
with the BN-350 reactor in Kazakhstan; secured 
more than 1,700 radiological sites globally 
containing millions of curies, a sufficient quantity 
to produce tens of thousands of large dirty bombs; 
recuperated more than 36,000 “orphan and disused 
radiological sources in the United States; and recov- 
ered 810 radioisotope thermoelectric generators 
from Russia containing millions of curies of activ- 
ity” (National Nuclear Security Administration 
2014; U.S. Department of Energy 2014). 
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Nuclear Suppliers Group 
Between 1971 and 1974, delegates from 15 nations 
met informally at Vienna, headed by Professor 
Claude Zangger of Switzerland (hence, also 
known as the Zangger Committee), to control 
exports of nuclear materials. In August 1974, 
the committee established guidelines, adopted 
by consensus, that were implemented through 
national export control systems. The guidelines 
included a “trigger list’ — so-called, because their 
proposed export triggered the Group’s concern. The 
list consisted of material, equipment, and facilities 
that if diverted from peaceful uses could contribute 
to a nuclear weapons program. Following the 1974 
Indian nuclear test, the USA, the Soviet Union, the 
UK, France, West Germany, Canada, and Japan 
replaced the Zangger Committee with the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group (NSG) and began meeting in 
London in April 1975. In September 1977, the 
group adopted an expanded version of the Zangger 
list, Guidelines on Nuclear Transfers, which was 
sent to the IAEA in January 1978. A 1992 meeting 
of the group resulted in a reexamination of thou- 
sands of items on the dual list and a tightening of 
export restrictions (Mendelson 2002; Horner 2010). 
As an informal multinational organization with 
48 members, the NSG is operated by consensus 
without any arrangement for resolving differing 
interpretations of its guidelines. These are quite 
broad and provide loopholes; for example, Russia 
made and conducted arrangements with India for 
reactors and fuel, justifying their transactions on 
the basis of Moscow’s interpretation of NSG 
guidelines that other members thought overly 
expansive. In 2008, India was granted an excep- 
tion to the guidelines, urged by the USA, allowing 
it to receive nuclear exports, although it is not a 
member of the NPT and did not have full-scope 
safeguards. Additionally, in 2010, a question of 
NSG member China’s planned sale of two reac- 
tors to Pakistan became a contentious issue since 
the said state is not a member of the NPT or under 
IAEA safeguards. In response to these develop- 
ments, the NSG has discussed the creation of 
more rigorous standards for exports relating to 
enriched uranium and spent fuel reprocessing, 
including adherence to the NPT, full-scope safe- 
guards, and enhanced IAEA inspection privileges. 
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Despite the lack of a consensus, Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, the UK, and the 
USA decided in June 2010 to implement these 
proposed standards as national policy for a year 
(Mendelson 2002; Horner 2010). 

According to James Goodby, the NSG has 
become “a clearinghouse for nuclear-related 
exports” and remains “one of the most effective 
international anti-proliferation tools.” Of course, 
not everyone agrees with this enthusiastic 
endorsement. “NPT parties have good reason to 
complain,” former state department official Fred 
McGoldrick writes, “because the actions of NSG 
members have made a mockery of Article IV of 
the NPT by giving non-NPT parties India and 
Pakistan the same benefits as NPT parties without 
the accompanying obligations.” He charges both 
Moscow and Washington with undermining “the 
norm that only states with comprehensive nonpro- 
liferation commitments should benefit from inter- 
national nuclear cooperation.” The NSG failed to 
halt “Iran, Iraq, North Korea, Pakistan, or 
South Africa from acquiring a nuclear weapons 
capability or sensitive nuclear technology,” he 
points out, because of their clandestine activities 
in securing the requisite materials and weak 
national controls. In the future, McGoldrick 
argues, “to maintain the role of the NSG as an 
effective multilateral barrier to proliferation, its 
members need to press forward to reach agree- 
ment on requiring an additional [IAEA] protocol, 
to strengthen their own national export control 
systems, and to help non-members to implement 
effective export control systems” (Goodby 2006; 
McGoldrick 2011). 

Perhaps it was these robust sentiments that con- 
tributed to India’s failure to attain Nuclear Sup- 
pliers Group (NSG) membership in June 2016. 
Current NSG members remain intensely separated 
on whether India — or other states that have not 
signed and ratified the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty (NPT), including Pakistan — should be con- 
sidered for membership. For many analysts, India’s 
membership pursuit was unsuccessful because 
many NSG members were in simple terms not 
convinced that India embodies their views on 
nuclear nonproliferation. While the diplomatic 
drive from the likes of Modi and Obama, as well 
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as ongoing bilateral consultations with China (the 
main objector), may make some progress, it will 
only be tangible and definitive actions by India that 
will enable it to secure membership. For example, 
it could sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, 
end the production of weapons-grade nuclear fuel, 
and extend comprehensive safeguards to all civil- 
ian nuclear facilities. Some NSG members also 
argue that it is imperative that India ratify the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty as a nonnuclear 
weapon state before even being admitted to the 
NSG (Williams 2016). As stated by Laura Wil- 
liams, “India faces an important choice. It can 
stay on its current path — focusing on politics rather 
than substantive policy concerns — knowing that 
this approach is unlikely to ease the current grid- 
lock. Or it can address NSG members’ concerns... 
and increase the odds of gaining membership. 
Unless and until Indian officials choose the second 
path, Delhi is unlikely to achieve the consensus it 
seeks — in 2016 or beyond” (Williams 2016). 


Nuclear Modernization and the 
Challenge to the NPT 


Notwithstanding many of the abovementioned 
positives pertaining to the expansion and in 
many ways, emboldening of the NPT regime, 
concern with nuclear weapon proliferation and 
fear of their possible use continue deep into the 
twenty-first century. Recent substantial invest- 
ments by nuclear weapon possessor states in the 
upkeep and modernization of their nuclear pos- 
tures indicate a return of the nuclear factor in 
international politics — where deterrence 1s clearly 
taking precedence over nuclear arms control and 
disarmament and the ultimate global goal of 
nuclear abolition (Reif 2017). The nuclear reduc- 
tions of Russia and the USA are slowing; US 
offers to resume bilateral arms control negotia- 
tions with Russia have been ignored; France 
reduced its arsenal by a third after 2008 but 
seems determined to retain its capability for the 
long-term; India and Pakistan continue to upgrade 
their delivery and weapon capabilities; and China 
is also adding to its arsenal and is believed to be 
deploying multiple warhead (MIRVed) missiles. 
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Aside from slowing down its nuclear stockpile 
reductions during its second term in office, the 
Obama administration embarked on an overhaul 
of its entire nuclear weapon enterprise, 
encompassing the development of new weapon 
delivery systems and modernizing its enduring 
nuclear warhead types and nuclear weapon pro- 
duction facilities in a program that scholars esti- 
mate could cost more than a trillion dollars 
(Wolfsthal et al. 2014; Reif 2017; Broad and 
Sanger 2014). The modernized B61—12 warhead, 
for example, will be able to strike targets more 
accurately with a smaller explosive yield and 
reduce the radioactive fallout from a nuclear 
attack and could thus become more militarily 
attractive and increase the likelihood of use. 
Other modifications under consideration, such as 
interoperable warheads that could be used on 
land- and sea-based ballistic missiles, “could sig- 
nificantly alter the structure of the nuclear war- 
heads” and require nuclear test explosions and 
thus potentially introduce new uncertainties into 
the global nuclear order (Kristensen 2014). Sim- 
ply put, work is under way to design new weapons 
to replace the current ones that will — of most 
concern — introduce new military capabilities to 
the weapon system. 

While some analysts and writers from the think 
tank and media domains have expressed their 
concerns about modernization, there is a lack of 
substantive analyses. Most have correctly argued 
that without some form of defined limitations on 
the pace and scope of nuclear modernization, the 
goals of deep cuts in, and eventual elimination of 
nuclear weapons, will remain elusive as the con- 
tinued reaffirmation of the value of nuclear 
weapons threatens to extend the nuclear era indef- 
initely (Kristensen 2014; Tanya Ogilvie-White 
2013, Wolfsthal et al. 2014; Reif 2017). Others 
also contend more vigorously that what we are 
seeing today lies somewhere between parallel 
efforts to refurbish Cold War arsenals and the 
emergence of a new arms competition fueled by 
enhancements to existing weapons or production 
of new or significantly modified types (Kristensen 
2016; Warren 2014). Much of the writing has 
focused on Washington’s upgrading of the 
B61-4 bomb, a version that would equip the 
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device with a tail assembly, turning it into a 
precision-guided standoff weapon (Mecklin 
2015; Kristensen 2016). The administration has 
merged four old B61 models into a single version 
(B61 Model 12) that greatly reduces the range of 
destructive power. It would have a “dial-a-yield” 
feature where the lowest setting would only be 2% 
as powerful as the bomb dropped on Hiroshima in 
1945. Initially, the plan seemed plausible, until 
attention fell on the bomb’s new tail section and 
steerable fins. The Federation of American Scien- 
tists (FAS) have argued that the high accuracy and 
low destructive settings mean that military com- 
manders could press to use the bomb in an attack, 
knowing the radioactive fallout and collateral 
damage would be limited (Broad and Sanger 
2016; Robinson-Avila 2014). 

Proponents of modernization (and many within 
the US nuclear establishment) have argued that 
such changes are merely refurbishments/improve- 
ments rather than wholesale redesigns and, thereby, 
fulfill the president’s pledge of not producing a new 
nuclear weapon (Malenic 2015; Kroenig 2015a, b). 
However, much of the recent literature has focused 
on the newer “agile” applications with concern. 
These analysts argue that while the explosive 
innards of the revitalized weapons may not be 
entirely new, given their smaller yields and better 
targeting the bombs might be seen as more con- 
ceivably usable in a limited or tactical conflict — 
even to use first, rather than in retaliation (Mecklin 
2015; Broad and Sanger 2014). While official 
statements continue to justify nuclear moderniza- 
tion as simply extending the service life of existing 
capabilities, the “Pentagon now explicitly paints 
the nuclear modernization as a direct response to 
Russia” (Federation of American Scientists (FAS) 
2016). As such, the US amplified modernization 
strategy scrambles the calculus of nuclear disarma- 
ment and nonproliferation efforts, challenging the 
aging underpinnings of the NPT itself (Mecklin 
2015). As stated by Hans Kristensen, “Despite 
significant reductions in the overall number of 
nuclear weapons compared with the Cold War 
era, all of the world’s nine nuclear-armed states 
are busy modernizing their remaining nuclear 
forces for the long haul. None of the nuclear- 
armed states appears to be planning to eliminate 
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its nuclear weapons anytime soon. Instead, all 
speak of the continued importance of nuclear 
weapons... Perpetual nuclear modernization 
appears to undercut the promises made by the five 
NPT nuclear-weapon states” (Kristensen 2014). 


Conclusion 


The amount of nuclear weapons on a global scale 
has decreased markedly since the end of the Cold 
War, down from a peak of approximately 70,300 in 
1986 to an estimated 15,350 in late 2016. While 
this is clearly a positive, the second nuclear age 
encompasses a multiplicity of nuclear powers with 
interlinking connections of cooperation and con- 
flict, delicate command-and-control systems, pre- 
carious cyber susceptibilities, threat perceptions 
occurring among three or more nuclear-armed 
states concurrently, asymmetric perceptions of the 
military and political utility of nuclear weapons, 
and, as a result, “a greater complexity of deterrence 
relations” (Thakur 2016). If a world without 
nuclear (in)security is at all attainable, it is precar- 
iously dependent on delicate conditions that 
require the presence of cogent decision makers 
behind each nuclear arsenal, as well as the 
“absence of any rogue launches, human-error inci- 
dents, or system malfunctions” (Thakur 2016). For 
nuclear stability to be assured, deterrence and fail- 
safe mechanisms must work every single time; for 
a nuclear devastation to take place, they only have 
to fail once. Clearly this is not a reassuring calcu- 
lation, particularly as states evidently continue to 
attain nuclear weapons and, even more so, continue 
to busily modernize their stockpiles (Thakur 2016). 
It is with such scenarios in mind that a robust and 
enduring nonproliferation regime should be 
strengthened. However, the very present open- 
ended nuclear modernization drive is clearly at 
odds with the declarations made by the five NPT 
nuclear weapon states five decades ago. Here, they 
agreed to pursue negotiations in good faith on 
active measures to end the “nuclear arms race at 
an early date and to nuclear disarmament promises 
that have been reaffirmed every five years at the 
NPT review conferences” (Kristensen and Norris 
2014). It is unclear whether the global nuclear 
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nonproliferation regime will survive the fractures 
that are opening up as a result of these develop- 
ments. If nuclear force modernization programs 
continue apace without a renewed focus on arms 
control and disarmament, the future prospects of 
the NPT — which is almost universally acknowl- 
edged to be the cornerstone of the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation regime and one of the most important 
pillars of international security — look increasingly 
bleak. 
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Definition 


Globalization 

Globalization in this entry is conceived as 
described by Steger and Wahlrab (2017) as a 
range of both objective and subjective conditions 
and processes, moving toward increased 
globality. This chapter also assumes the newer 
understandings of globalization that recognize its 
unevenness. This means that not all political, 
social, or economic processes are moving toward 
a condition of increased globality at the same 
time. Some process or conditions may in fact 
become less global in the face of globalization 
(Ibid, p. 29). Nation-states, for example, remain 
very important actors although globalization may 
mean their roles change. 


Politics 

This article takes as a starting point an “ethico- 
political” understanding of politics. Of particular 
relevance in this view is the understanding that 
politics are both related to contestation and 
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cooperation, which are, in turn, implicated in both 
interests and ideals. Politics in this sense is about 
negotiating/making human futures as well as pre- 
sent conditions and is conceived of as present in a 
range of registers and not strictly in an overarch- 
ing sovereign. Most importantly for this entry, the 
political is seen as tied up with alternate visions 
and struggles for the future that are increasingly 
enmeshed in complex global to local relations, 
processes, and conditions. (For an introduction 
to politics, see Alexander in press, this volume.) 


City 

This paper recognizes that there is not an adequate 
or established theory of the city that describes 
what one is or how far one extends or applies 
across contexts (Aminy 2002; Amin and Thrift 
2002 provide some much-cited groundwork for 
this perspective). Overall this view sees the city in 
a global context as unable to be defined as a type, 
or bounded in its reach and relations. This per- 
spective is generally established in contemporary 
urban theory and sociology (see Harding and 
Blokland 2014; Parker 2015, pp. 227—228); how- 
ever, there are some exceptions (so for a counter- 
point, see Scott and Storper 2015). 


Introduction 


Urbanization is said to be the hallmark of the 
contemporary era. The majority of people, as it 
is widely stated, now live in cities (UN 2014). 
Cities are variously seen to epitomize the peaks 
and troughs of development, house and provide 
playgrounds to the wealthiest elites, and, in their 
vast sprawls, contain the majority of humanity. 
More generally, the global future of humanity, as 
far as one can be described, is now widely under- 
stood and presented as an urban future. A future of 
cities and their successes and failures that is tied 
into global processes, social, economic, cultural, 
and environmental. 

These processes are often, also, political and 
enmeshed in globalization. While cities are 
increasingly seen to create transnational networks 
and alliances, they also become islands differen- 
tiated from their regions in political as well as 
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economic terms. Cities, and the processes that 
influence them, are broadly understood as now 
caught up in increasingly global flows of capital 
and culture that dislodge them, at least partially, 
from the politics of the nation-state. This presents 
new forms of territory and politics beyond and 
alongside the state, both in the sense of politics 
as contests of interest and in the more nuanced 
sense of politics as differing ideals of social orga- 
nization, rule, and imagining, as defined above. 

This is always, however, a manifestly partial 
account, because cities are not constant, or able to 
be bounded, or defined consistently, across time 
and space. From within, cities are lived and 
known in disparate ways. As such, statements and 
frameworks that describe cities in the above terms 
risk conflating vastly different contexts through the 
label of the city. These frameworks and under- 
standings of the city in turn inform policy and 
governance and are increasingly global. Accord- 
ingly they wield great power in both influencing 
the direction of cities, through globally circulating 
policy approaches, and in defining what is counted 
as valid and desirable. As such the politics of 
describing cities must also be engaged. 

The field of spatial approaches to cities, global- 
ization, and their politics, while certainly 
established as of crucial relevance across a range 
of academic and practice domains, is not a disci- 
pline containing a discrete body of knowledge or 
theory. Indeed the hallmark of many spatial 
approaches is that they necessarily bring together 
interdisciplinary perspectives. As such, like the 
processes and contexts engaged, scholarship in 
this area is hotly debated and contested and is 
rapidly emerging. It is also extremely extensive. 
In order to address this topic adequately, yet within 
the scope of this chapter, the following text intro- 
duces a diverse set of recent work at this juncture 
and explains important current debates and schol- 
arship at the nexus of cities, globalization, and 
politics. These contain contestations and rarely 
lend themselves to singular discourses, overarching 
frameworks, or straightforward conclusions. How- 
ever, aS geographer Doreen Massey asserts, “an 
insistence on complexity leaves open more oppor- 
tunities for politics” (2007, p. 11), and it is in this 
spirit that the following text introduces the topic. 
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Section A: Important Trajectories and 
Debates 


Many popular texts on the city justify their focus 
by starting with an outline of the importance of the 
urban as a rapidly expanding form. They do this 
through leaning on the much-cited statistic that 
this century, for the first time in history, more 
humans will be urban dwellers than ever before 
(Parker 2015, p. 227). They cite the economic 
power of cities and draw on a range of scholarship 
that positions cities as crucial nodes in the trans- 
formation of the world into a global economy. 
Reflecting this established focus, in Section A 
this paper firstly introduces the concepts of Global 
and World Cities. It then explains the need for a 
multifaceted understanding of their power as more 
than economic. Secondly, it introduces the impor- 
tance of understanding the Global City concept as 
performative and imaginary. Thirdly, it introduces 
the idea of cities as politically enmeshed in global 
ethical and social spheres. The text moves in 
Section B to introduce a range of perspectives 
that problematize the usefulness of overarching 
frameworks to explain the spatial politics of cities 
and posit the adoption of critical, ethnographic, 
and comparative approaches. The text concludes 
with a discussion of some relevant theory related 
to the spatial turn more generally. 


Urbanization and Globalization 

The first work that is important to understand is 
the work that utilized spatial approaches to under- 
stand the urban as produced in and productive of 
globalization in the form of economic expansions. 
Most urban theory introduces the shift to under- 
standing the city as part of larger social relations 
using Manuel Castells The Urban Question 
(1977) as a starting point. However, while this 
and other works that challenged earlier “ecologi- 
cal” approaches certainly set urban theory on the 
road to situating cities in broader social relations, 
it was arguably David Harvey’s The Condition of 
Postmodernity: An enquiry into the origins of 
social change (1989) that for the first time linked 
this intrinsically to globalization. His work was 
influential both in globalization theory more gen- 
erally (especially his coining of the Marx-inspired 
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term “time-space compression’) and in much 
work on cities and urbanization. Drawing on 
French philosopher Henri Lefebvre, Harvey artic- 
ulated perhaps the first overt link between global- 
ization and urbanization as related processes in 
the formation of capitalist expansion. Importantly 
Harvey’s ongoing work insisted on the relevance 
of spatial thinking for approaches attempting to 
understand the production of injustice and exploi- 
tation in the contemporary era. These approaches 
became established in urban theory and urban 
sociology during the 1980s and 1990s. 


Global Cities, World Cities 

In tandem with the high point in the early stages of 
globalization theory, there were also two related 
works that proved extremely influential in the 
scholarship around cities and globalization. 
These were Friedmann’s (1986) The World City 
Hypothesis and Saskia Sassen’s (1991) Global 
Cities (and her continuing work throughout the 
years thereafter). These both, aligning with 
aspects of Harvey’s work, can be somewhat super- 
ficially explained as describing the Global City as 
a highly concentrated, strategic, and economic 
node in an increasingly global market economy. 
Sassen’s recent description is informative: 


The Global City is not a bounded unit, but a com- 
plex location in a grid of cross-boundary processes. 
Further, this type of city is not simply one step in the 
ladder of the traditional hierarchy that puts cities 
above the neighbourhood and below the regional, 
national, and global. Rather, it is one of the spaces 
of the global, and it engages the global directly, 
often bypassing the national (Sassen 2016, p. 107). 


It is well established that these trajectories 
cemented the “Global City” as an influential con- 
ceptual lens. The Global City concept has since 
remained highly influential albeit undergoing 
many transformations and refigurations since its 
inception in the 1980s (see Brenner and Keil 
2006). While this work presents a range of com- 
peting explanatory frameworks and theories, much 
has (a) characterized globalization as largely an 
economic process associated with the spread of 
free market capitalism, the lowering of trade bar- 
riers, and the regulation, to facilitate economic 
growth, and (b) of cities, or more specifically 
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some cities, as crucial nodes or sites of power and 
concentration within these global capitalisms. The 
key premise of this theorizing of the city remains 
important when thinking through the politics of 
cities, as it situates some cities, and certain aspects 
of some cities, as a fundamental part of globaliza- 
tion. However, some of these lenses have also been 
problematized as, firstly, too partial because they 
strongly emphasize the sphere of the market at the 
expense of other spheres. Secondly, they have been 
problematized as attempting to provide explana- 
tory frameworks too encompassing to rigorously 
engage the actual complexities of city life and in so 
doing to silence other accounts. 


Global City Imaginaries and Identities 

The idea, or imaginary, of the Global City has also 
been shown to have great power and influence. It 
has had a role in shaping regional and national 
policies, planning regimes, and fostering massive 
spatial and strategic changes in cities worldwide. 
The cities, as described above, where the processes 
and resources of the global economy are seen to 
agglomerate and concentrate most are labeled 
World Cities or Global Cities. They are also often 
seen as exemplars of modernization and develop- 
ment. As such they are, in narratives of develop- 
ment and modernization, often promoted as ideal 
cities. In this way the World or Global City concept 
must also be understood as a performative concept 
with concrete material, social, and cultural effects. 
A range of scholars since the late 1990s have noted 
the promotion of the World City as instrumental in 
the building of national, regional, local, and indi- 
vidual identities (see Yeoh 2005 for an excellent 
introduction to a range of this literature; see also 
Brenner and Keil 2006). Importantly for this chap- 
ter, a number of scholars have shown that the 
aspiration of becoming a Global City has led to 
massive slum clearances, the building of informa- 
tion corridors and tech highways, and the construc- 
tion of cultural precincts and iconic buildings. This 
local, national, global identity is complex politi- 
cally, because, for example, it introduces a realm of 
cultural contestation raising questions about what 
happens when the imaginary of the Global City 
contrasts the politics or policies of the national or 
regional. 
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Cosmopolitan Alliances and Networks 

One aspect of this is the various movements to 
link cities into globalized ideals and networks of 
morality and ethics. These are often in the form of 
international human rights regimes and interna- 
tional standards of environmental and social pro- 
tections. Beyond being aspirational these can 
increasingly be seen to shape concrete aspects of 
rule within and between cities. There are, for 
example, a range of city alliances that voluntarily 
bind cities both to each other and to globally 
aspirational agreements, ratifying and meeting 
targets that play out as law and regulation within 
these cities. These range from immigration and 
diversity issues, as in the networks of Sanctuary 
Cities in the USA and Europe, which can also be 
seen as more deeply political than solely provid- 
ing sanctuary to immigrants, and are sometimes 
presented as embodying a new political ethos, 
remaking political membership/citizenship (see 
Ridgley 2008). To environmental regulations 
with planetary scale intentions such as on issues 
of climate change, for example, the C40 network 
(see Fraundorfer 2016 for an excellent overview). 
These alliances unite cities across National juris- 
dictions, often as economic or cultural power- 
houses and/or conglomerations. Importantly they 
demonstrate global scale visions and intentions 
that contrast or contend national ones 
(Fraundorfer 2016, p. 23). Some cities are seen 
to ratify international laws, even when the states 
they reside in do not. This complication of terri- 
torial arrangements raises questions regarding 
sovereignty, citizenship, and security and as such 
is deeply political (see Benhabib 2008 for an 
extended account of the conditions and political 
implications of these changes). 


The State and Populism 

The politics of these alliances are often 
discussed in terms of global citizenship and cos- 
mopolitanism and are contrasted, culturally, with 
the nation-state (Benhabib 2008). However, it is 
important not to downplay the role of the state in 
the spatial politics of cities. Wacquant (2008, 
2009) has demonstrated that instances of extreme 
urban marginalization, segregation, and exclu- 
sion, in both the USA and France, are closely 
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entwined with, and produced by, the changing 
role of the state in the context of neoliberal glob- 
alization. In these texts Wacquant shows that as 
the welfare state is “rolled back,” a penal one is 
“rolled out” and as the poor are punished, the 
areas they live in demonized. This then is an 
instance of state politics producing a spatial poli- 
tics in the city. In the same vein, it is also worth 
noting recent returns to political/cultural national- 
ism, because the above-described alliances and 
agreements situate cities as politically contesting 
the power and logic of the state. Representatively, 
a vote after Brexit by Londoners to remain in the 
EU and leave Britain termed the 
“Londependence”’ petition raised 170,000 signa- 
tures (82,000 in 1 day) in the weeks after the 
Brexit vote (Oliver 2016). In the USA, sanctuary 
cities have vowed to defy federal policy, notwith- 
standing the threat of federal funding cuts 
(Robbins 2017). At the time of writing, it remains 
an ongoing question to what extent, and in what 
arenas, networks of regulatory, economic, and 
cultural power, in the form of city alliances/net- 
works, wield sufficient political influence to resist 
national agendas. The context of populism high- 
lights the politics of where city contrasts state. As 
such the resurgence of populist sentiment presents 
forthcoming questions about the power and influ- 
ence of the city in the context of globalization as 
well as about the reach of the state into cities. 


Hospitality and Social Justice 

The tensions described above have significant 
consequences for spatial politics inside cities. 
Raised questions are as follows: Are certain bod- 
ies or lives welcome to take up space? How is a 
right to a place in the city, a home, or a neighbor- 
hood ensured? Is there an intergenerational right 
to a place in the city? Who participates in the city? 
These questions are taken up both in academic 
discussions of hospitality and forgiveness, for 
example, the city conceived as “Villefranche,” 
where hospitality and ethics and ethics and poli- 
tics are intrinsically linked or at times substitut- 
able (Derrida 2001), and in the “Just cities” 
movements and the push for a human right to 
housing. These latter are often cited as drawing 
on the “right to the city” discourse of Henri 
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Lefebvre (see Purcell 2003 for an in-depth discus- 
sion of this) and also engaged by Harvey (2015). 
They center on “a politics in which inhabitants 
(instead of capital and state) take a central role in 
the decisions that produce the space where they 
live” (Purcell 2003, p. 583). However, it is worth 
noting that both of the above, while often 
described in the language of these French and 
American social theorists, are also situated in 
much more diverse movements and grassroots 
campaigns. 


Who's Cosmopolitan City? 

A related aspect of the politics of these ostensibly 
cosmopolitan agendas is that in these Global, 
World, or Mega cities, the particular narrative of 
globality, and the type of globalization promoted, 
may also be one tied up with global inequalities 
and exploitation. Massey (2007) explains that the 
foregrounding of London’s ethos of hospitality 
and diversity, by the Mayor and the media in the 
wake of the 2005 terror attacks, is a foregrounding 
of just one aspect of London’s role as a World 
City. Massey points out how among those who 
migrate, there are many who do so because their 
“livelihoods have disappeared in the maelstrom of 
neoliberal globalisation” (p. 8) and that London 
and other global cities are the seat of power of 
many of the processes that have caused such 
migrations (Ibid, p. 11). From a largely economic 
development-grounded perspective scholars, 
Florida (2005), who coined the well-known term 
“spiky world,” have demonstrated how some cit- 
ies thrive and become highly connected, while the 
regions around them do not. In this analysis these 
cities can be seen as spikes of wealth, technology, 
and development, while other regions languish in 
troughs of poverty and underdevelopment. This 
aligns with increasing unevenness and inequality 
in economic globalization more generally. 

Others such as Saskia Sassen (2014) have pro- 
vided more nuanced interrogations of uneven- 
ness. Demonstrating, for example, that this 
unevenness extends into and through cities, 
Sassen goes further to argue that the exclusions 
and marginalizations played out in and around the 
Global City are in fact intrinsic to the processes of 
the Global City. They are, she argues, essential to 
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the maintenance of various predatory formations 
of global finance capitalism. Sassen insists that 
new transborder formations of power can be 
seen as, alongside the state, becoming crucial to 
governance and rule. These are fundamentally 
market-related assemblages that are able to take 
advantage of new deregulation and privatization 
conditions that are increasingly global in spread. 
This expansion of governance into these spaces 1s 
something that Sassen argues is crucial in under- 
standing the spatial politics of the city. Further- 
more, Sassen argues that it is only in the city that 
there is the complexity to resist such process, 
aligning with Lefebvre (1996) and Harvey 
(2010) to posit that the urban holds the potential 
to produce change. However, she also suggests 
that urbanization in the form of privatization and 
unfettered development is stripping the urban out 
of the city, creating spaces that are undemocratic 
and hold little potential for resistance or struggle 
(Sassen 2014). 


The Complexity of Exclusions, Inequalities, 
and Expulsions 

Sassen’s work, aligning with a broad swathe of 
urban theory since Castells (1977) and especially 
Harvey (1989), is presenting a politics that is often 
intrinsically tied to economic and material pro- 
cesses. Much of this work can appear in one 
sense apolitical or neutral in its frameworks. As, 
in its Marxist roots, it presents the analysis of 
social relations (in this case urbanization and 
globalization) as material, factual, and analytical. 
The political is in one sense seen as the class 
struggles within this, albeit in new forms. How- 
ever, the question of who 1s left out is deeply 
complicated by spatial understandings of urban 
conditions and globalization processes. The ques- 
tion of who is excluded can, for example, refer to 
categories of people dispersed throughout land- 
scapes or grouped into segregated areas. It can 
refer to entire regions, and these may range in 
scale from the local to the global. Increasingly in 
the context of the global economy, it is seen that 
extreme inequalities, linked into global processes, 
are situated side by side in the city. Perhaps more 
importantly, in these conditions, the crucial ques- 
tion arises about left out of what? 
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When emancipatory or political processes are 
seen as about resource distribution, then questions 
are often framed as redistributive and about labor 
and resource allocation. But if they are about 
inclusion in the making of, imagining, and ruling 
of the city, then they require attention to different 
aspects of politics, such as participation in the 
social and political spheres of city life. This neces- 
sitates a focus on where power and the political 
are located and what moral and social purposes 
they are mobilized for. This concern has been 
echoed in recent urban theory conversations that 
ask “where is politics” (Rodgers et al. 2014 pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to this). A concern 
with exclusion, or inequality, requires an engage- 
ment with both material and economic processes, 
as well as cultural and ideological ones. The sec- 
ond section of this text will introduce some recent 
trajectories of research and thought that engage 
this further. 


Section B: Situating the Spatial Politics 
of Cities 


In his recent work on Mumbai slum clearances, 
Asher Ghertner (2015) shows that it is impossible 
to situate the planning choices of city makers in 
Mumbai outside of semi-shared visions and aes- 
thetics of the World-Class city. Mapping the tra- 
jectories of land governance, planning, and 
clearance in Mumbai since the late 1990s, 
Ghertner demonstrates that above all it is the 
image of the city as a “globally competitive, aes- 
thetically appealing metropolis” (p. 184) that has 
driven and enabled extensive change. He situates 
this as “rule by aesthetics” (ibid), highlighting the 
political aspect of shared imaginaries and visions 
of the city and showing that they have overridden 
and overruled, in the case of Mumbai, the city’s 
more established avenues of political influence 
such as planning schemes and regulatory regimes 
(ibid). Spatial politics in this case, as discussed in 
the section above, are therefore tied closely into 
visions and hopes for the future city. 

Ghertner’s research however also highlights 
that these visions hold out differing promises and 
reflect different hopes depending on who is 
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imagining them. Showing how the World-Class or 
Global city is imagined is subjective and situated. 
This situated research (along with other similar 
studies) suggests that there 1s extensive agency in 
the movements of the poor. Ghertner explains that 
while widespread displacements were, in the slum 
clearance high point of the early 2000s, premised 
on the vision of the World Class, so too are new 
hopes and struggles for inclusivity and ownership 
of the city (pp. 197-198). He demonstrates the 
ways in which the urban poor of Mumbai refuse 
to give up the promise of the World-Class city that 
includes them, stating that “the urban poor’s exper- 
imentations with dominant ways of seeing and 
saying suggest that they are prepared politically to 
force inclusion.” Likewise in her recent study of 
Madrid’s squatter and housing rights movement, 
Gonick (2016) argues that “we are witnessing 
an anticipatory politics that fundamentally chal- 
lenges hegemonic relationships between everyday 
citizens and regimes of property ownership” 
(p. 833). Aligning with work that will be discussed 
below, her thesis argues that state-based explana- 
tions of power and coercion, and the broad explan- 
atory frameworks of many social theorists, 
potentially silence the actual politics of the every- 
day and the agency of the poor (Gonick 2015, p. 9). 

Ananya Roy’s work in Mumbai has also 
engaged the politics of slum clearances and the 
lives of the global urban poor (Roy’s work aligns 
with and is often drawn on in the abovementioned 
work). Her work also shows how slum dwellers’ 
resistance and agitation for a place in the city is 
tied into South-South networks such as the slum 
dwellers federation. These solidarities stretch 
from Cape Town to Mumbai to Detroit and draw 
on both local and increasingly global understand- 
ings of justice, innovation, and resistance. These 
sorts of global solidarities (which are deeply polit- 
ical in their implications because they challenge 
the status quo and agitate for change) tie into 
broader social movements and transnational soli- 
darities in the context of globalization. However, 
importantly, Roy’s work asserts an emphasis on 
learning from these struggles and emphasizes that 
a critical attention to poverty is important in 
approaching the politics of capitalisms, stating in 
a recently edited book that just as “we must 
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rethink capitalism and its futures, so we must 
rethink the established geographies and vocabu- 
laries of resistance’ (Roy and Crane 2015, p. 25). 
This sets apart the work of theorists, researchers, 
and scholars such as Roy, who often take ethno- 
graphic and comparative approaches, from the 
much of the work covered in Section A above. 
Attending specifically to the everyday practices of 
becoming global in cities of the majority world, 
Roy and Ong (2011) describe these practices as 
forms of Worlding. Contrasted with earlier con- 
ceptualizations of Worlding practices as coloniza- 
tion and imperialism, they instead “focus on the 
urban as a milieu that is in constant formation ... 
inherently unstable, inevitably subject to intense 
contestation, and always incomplete, Worlding is 
the art of being global” (Ibid, p. xv). Becoming 
global (subjective globalization) in the city is 
then, in this account, experimental. 

The above discussions align with, and at times 
draw upon, broader discussions of the politics of 
subjectivity and citizenship in the context of glob- 
alization. Spivak (2000), Butler and Athanasiou 
(2013), and Brown (2000) have all engaged the 
conundrums of how those struggling for represen- 
tation and recognition take up and negotiate lib- 
eral democratic notions of political sovereignty 
and individualism, in the context of long-standing 
colonial and imperial regimes of power. Such 
conversations emphasize the role/emergence of 
new forms of cosmopolitanism that stretch the 
political out to global or transnational scales, yet 
cannot easily be explained through explanations 
of the political based in the cannons of Western 
Liberalism or political theory. They emphasize the 
need to “provincialize Europe” (Chakarbarty 
2000; Roy 2009; Robinson 2006, 2011), which 
in a simplified way means to see and position the 
(often) dominant Western or European cannon, 
and frames of analysis (such as modernization 
and development) as just one among many. They 
decenter or dethrone them. They also emphasize 
the need to pay attention to the ways that new 
forms of the political, seen in the struggles of 
those presented as marginal and disadvantaged 
(who often in fact make up most urban dwellers 
in the world), both take up and at the same time 
subvert these traditions. 
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In understanding the spatial politics of cities, 
the underpinnings of the approaches presented in 
this section have led to strong calls in urban theory 
for comparative and situated inquiry into what 
Jenny Robinson has coined “Ordinary Cities” 
(2006, 2011), emphasizing the need to study cities 
that might not conform to the analytical and 
knowledge frames of urban theory or sociology 
but that in fact make up the majority world. These 
approaches are founded in a deep skepticism 
about the usefulness and the analytical rigor of 
approaches that attempt to construct meta- 
narratives or explanatory frameworks of analysis 
that can be deployed across contexts. The call to 
pay attention to Ordinary Cities challenges many 
of the urbanization thesis of the past, including 
many of the Global City approaches. In one sense 
the call for attention to the power of explanatory 
frameworks politicizes the theory of the city. 


Political Implications of the Spatial Turn 


Globalization brings extreme challenges to think- 
ing through and theorizing politics. No longer do 
the frames of nation-states and established, formal 
systems of rule bound the inquiry (if indeed they 
ever usefully did). Traditional political science 
registers that locate concentrations of power in 
agents and actors, in sovereign powers of various 
kinds, are challenged by conditions that illumi- 
nate, and perspectives that forefront, difference 
and contextuality. From the more traditional polit- 
ical perspectives, urban politics can be situated in 
three registers, those that situate power in the 
state, those that situate it in markets or economic 
relations, and those that situate it in citizens or 
subjects or (as is more usual) those that see it as 
situated in a combination of these, but approach it 
as a contestation or conflict between them (see 
Magnusson 2013). However, the politics of cities 
according to spatial approaches demands more 
than this. 

The student or practitioner of public administra- 
tion, interested in the politics of cities, must learn as 
a starting point that the “urban” often aligns with 
the lean in the humanities and social sciences to 
what has been known as the spatial turn. This can 
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be briefly explained as the move to an inclusion of 
the philosophy of the spatial rather than or along- 
side the historical (or as it is often termed tempo- 
ral) (Soja 1989). One of the key aspects of the 
spatial turn was to see space as produced in social 
relations, rather than neutral, or given. As such the 
city was now seen as produced by a range of 
processes, structures, or relations that are social. It 
is social space (De Certeau 1984; Lefebvre 1991). 
Furthermore, however, the spatial is not just seen as 
produced by social relations but is also implicated 
in the production of social relations. This shift, 
when employed in understanding political and 
social processes, is thought by many to provide 
deep challenges to modernist and technocratic per- 
spectives that are grounded in theories of progress 
and history. At least in part, this is because an 
attention to space, to context, reveals a multiplicity 
of simultaneous conditions. 

A multiplicity of spaces illuminates the differ- 
ences between different spaces, from the personal 
space of bodies to the intercontinental spaces of 
geopolitics, and global capitalism. In the 2005 text 
For Space, Doreen Massey points out that differ- 
ence sheds light on inequality and also on strug- 
gle, in turn making (social) space obviously 
political. She asserts that the political implication 
of this multiplicity is that there is more than one 
future. There are instead futures. This breaks sig- 
nificantly with linear narratives of development 
and progress, because no longer is a city, a suburb, 
a group, or an individual situated at or moving 
through some point on a trajectory from one state 
or condition to another, for example, from devel- 
oping to developed, from industrial city to cyber 
city, or from manufacturing to service industry. 
This in turn interrupts the often utopian, aspira- 
tional, condition of being developed/modern. It 
highlights the construction of this vision as a 
narrative, rather than a truth (Soja 1989). This 
multiplicity of simultaneously existing conditions 
that are different also brings serious challenges to 
the project of creating describing frameworks of 
meta-narratives that explain what is happening in 
cities and how to manage them. 

In urban studies some go so far as to suggest 
that it is the practices and processes of the urban 
that are politics (see Magnussen 2013); that 
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politics, democracy, and citizenship are best artic- 
ulated and understood through the negotiations, 
struggles, and compromises of the everyday life of 
the city; and that in the making of life in the city, 
we can reorient inquiry into the political to a more 
productive emphasis than traditional political sci- 
ence registers. So while some spatial approaches 
to urbanization have on the one hand bought to 
light the politics of complex actor network rela- 
tions and processes of agglomeration and 
financialization, there are also spatial approaches 
that conceive of the political as deeply embedded 
throughout the practices of cities. In these 
approaches the praxis of public administration, 
for example, becomes political as it strives to 
implement policy. The struggles of squatters and 
the strategies of elites (whether resisting displace- 
ment or fostering gentrification) are part of the 
spatial politics of the city. 


Conclusion 


This text has introduced the beginning reader to a 
range of work that complicates traditional perspec- 
tives on the spatial politics of cities. It can be seen 
that while most current thinking on urbanization 
and cities engages theory ostensibly of the “spatial 
turn” in some form, these approaches have been 
taken up and deployed in different ways. Most 
importantly there have been tensions and ongoing 
debates between those that seek to describe or 
explain the social production of cities (using spatial 
approaches) to construct wide reaching analytical 
frameworks such as Global Cities and those that 
insist that a spatial approach in fact renders such 
“grand narratives” incoherent and problematic in 
the face of globalization. Instead of asking where 
urban politics is enacted. Embodying these 
approaches Gonick (2016) asserts that: 


politics ‘happens’ in locations often left off the map 
of both scholarship and popular imaginaries, and, 
crucially .. . [these] locations can, in fact, illuminate 
shifting political arrangements elided by other 
methodologies. (p. 833.) 


As such of particular relevance in understand- 
ing the political aspects of social space and cities 
is a range of recent work that eschews so-called 
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meta-narratives or explanatory theories of the city 
yet does not forgo politics, instead combining 
empirical and theoretical work on cities with an 
overt and intrinsic attention to politics as praxis. 
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Introduction 


The United Nations in its Universal Declaration 
on Human Rights proclaims education as a fun- 
damental human right, calling on member nations 
to provide their peoples not only compulsory and 
free elementary education but also an equal 
opportunity to access technical, professional, and 
higher education opportunities on the basis of 
merit. The Declaration further stipulates that 
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education should promote understanding, toler- 
ance, and friendship among all nations and racial 
or religious groups and that parents should have 
the right to educational choices for their children 
(UDHR, Article 26). As nations around the world 
struggle to reform their national education sys- 
tems to meet the goals articulated in Article 
26, there is a widespread disagreement regarding 
strategies and actions that are needed. The chal- 
lenges faced by nation-states in their quest to 
educate the masses have been complicated by 
the potent force of globalization. Globalization 
has fueled the spread of basic education univer- 
sally by transforming schooling into a global cul- 
tural norm and by simultaneously placing 
education into the national and global agendas 
(Chirico 2014; Torres 2002). It has pushed socie- 
ties to rethink the purposes of education in an 
increasingly interdependent world where welfare 
of nations are tied to each other by economics, the 
environment, politics, culture, information, and 
technology (Merriman and Nicoletti 2008). 

The USA has been one of the driving forces 
behind globalization due to its technological and 
scientific leadership. However, there are concerns if 
the country will be able to sustain its leadership in 
the twenty-first century given the myriad challenges 
that the public education system is facing. There 1s a 
growing dissatisfaction over the quality of learning 
in the US schools in terms of both low graduation 
rates and the consistent poor performance of stu- 
dents in reading, mathematics, and science as com- 
pared with their international peers. The 2012 
results from the Program for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) that is administered to 15-year- 
olds in 65 countries show that students in the United 
States ranked 17™ in Reading, 20" in Science and 
27" in Mathematics among Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
countries (see www.oecd.org unitedstates/ for 
more on this). Socioeconomic disparities in student 
achievement and the inequities in the quality of 
schools persist despite successive reform efforts 
that have been implemented over the past several 
decades. While there is a consensus that public 
schools in the USA need reform, the content and 
mechanism of reforms are widely contested 
(Ravitch 2010). 
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Globalization 


The term globalization is difficult to define as it 
draws diverse interpretations. These diverse inter- 
pretations of globalization range from political, 
social, economic, technological, and cultural 
transformations that have blurred national bound- 
aries and intensified international interactions 
(Rizvi and Lingard 2013). Globalization, through 
the lens of politics, is a process that brought “uni- 
formity of political ideas and practices” such as a 
preference toward neoliberal policies that value 
markets over the state (Rizvi and Lingard 2013, 
p. 421). From a societal perspective, globalization 
takes the meaning of “increasing interconnected- 
ness between societies such that events in one part 
of the world more and more have effects on peo- 
ples and societies far away (Baylis and Smith 
2001, p. 7).” From an economic perspective, glob- 
alization is referred to as the product of the emer- 
gence of a global economy that is managed 
through multinational institutions such as the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank (Torres 2002). On the technology 
side, globalization is synonymous with intensifi- 
cation of transnational communications and the 
diffusion of technology that has resulted in a 
world that is flat, without borders, with instant 
communication, and with open financial markets 
(Merriman and Nicoletti 2008, p. 8; Friedman 
2005). From a cultural standpoint, globalization 
refers to the dissemination of cultural symbols and 
significations through the seamless flow of the 
Internet and various other forms of mass media 
(Marginson 1999; Clark 1997). Lastly, globaliza- 
tion is distinct from internationalization. While 
the latter presumes nations as the essential 
unit, the former refers to the formation of world 
systems without negating the nation-state 
(Marginson 1999; Taylor et al. 1997, p. 56). 
Although different countries have experienced 
such restructuring of the nation-state in different 
forms, some common ideological features have 
emerged. These include a commitment toward 
market-based services, a leaner role for the state, 
and a renewed focus on the individual consumer 
and the choices they make (Henry 1999; Taylor 
et al. 1997). 
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Globalization and the Changing Purposes of a 
School Education in the USA 

Public education in the USA has always served as 
an important site of struggle for civic assimilation 
and socioeconomic equalization (Ravitch and 
Viteritti 2001). During the late nineteenth century, 
the common schools fostered civic values and 
contributed to democratic nation building through 
civic assimilation of immigrants. During the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, public schools 
were at the forefront of efforts in eliminating racial 
segregation in schools and democratizing educa- 
tional access. By the 1950s, the country achieved 
highest literacy rate with greater opportunities for 
higher education for its citizens. All this helped 
create a vast pool of human capital for sustaining 
economic productivity at an unprecedented level 
(Hill et al. 1997). By the end of the twentieth 
century, however, public schools started to falter 
on their commitment to civic assimilation. Many 
believe that the forces of globalization have 
altered the purposes of education and the role 
public schools play in upholding them. 

While globalization has intensified large-scale 
human migration to the USA, it has also led to 
greater economic and social polarization within 
the country and complicated social identities 
(Henry 1999). This phenomenon has stimulated 
public debate on how the nation’s public schools 
should tackle pluralism in its curriculum and ped- 
agogy (Sutton 2005). The decades of 1980s and 
1990s saw public schools gradually embracing 
diversity and multiculturalism at the cost of its 
foundational principle of blending a diverse popu- 
lation into a common citizenry through civic assim- 
ilation Ravitch and Viteritti (2001). This shift is a 
key reason for devaluation of civics in school cur- 
riculum and a decline in the basic understanding of 
government and the US Constitution among young 
Americans in the decades that followed. For exam- 
ple, the National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress (NAEP) Civics Assessment scores have 
remained stagnant for the past two decades with 
the most recent scores collected in 2014 showing 
that only 23% of America’s eighth-graders are 
“proficient” in their civic learning. Furthermore, 
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the results continue to indicate ethno-racial and 
gender inequality in civic education outcomes 
(National Center for Education Statistics 2015). 
The opponents of multiculturalism believe that 
globalization has led to a divided culture in Amer- 
ica. It has diminished “the prospect of a society in 
which the once-common school of a common civil 
society is no longer so common, and is in measure 
replaced by different schools selected by parents 
who hold different values and different orienta- 
tions on schooling and society (Glazer 2001, 
p. 168).” 

Globalization has also led to commodification 
of education to the detriment of other broader 
purposes of education (Henry 1999). Public 
schools across the USA are increasingly focusing 
on economic and vocational goals that would 
create skilled workers ready to compete in the 
global economy of the twenty-first century. This 
has led to increasing standardization and 
narrowing of the curriculum in many high schools 
with emphasis being given to language, science, 
and mathematics and neglect shown toward arts, 
Civics, environment, and health education. This 
narrowing of the curriculum through standardized 
testing has also led to higher inequity in learning 
outcomes among students. Dropout rates and stu- 
dent disengagement have also increased for many 
students who feel a fundamental disconnect 
between what they are learning in schools and 
the world around them (Reimer 2006). 


Globalization and the Growing Inequity in 
Educational Access and Outcomes 
Historically, Americans have perceived education 
to be a great equalizer that helps even the most 
disadvantaged students overcome seemingly 
impossible obstacles (Manna 2011). It is one of 
the reasons why education is considered integral to 
achieving the American Dream. Concerns about 
equity in educational opportunities, however, have 
been a consistent force since the 1960s. These 
concerns have led to federal policy interventions 
in education which has traditionally been the 
domain of the state and local school districts 
(Manna 2011). While the country has made 
impressive strides in many aspects of education 
such as abolishing segregated schooling by law, 
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overall improvement in achievement levels for all 
groups, decline in dropout rates, and greater equity 
in resource allocation, the progress has remained 
slow. According to the US Department of 
Education, about 70% of White students attend 
schools that are at least 75% White, and over 
50% of Black children attend schools that are 
predominantly minority. Moreover, in large urban 
neighborhoods, about 90% of Black children 
attend schools that are primarily non-White 
(US Department of Education 2004; Orfield and 
Yun 1999). These findings clearly indicate the 
existence of segregated educational opportunity 
in the country. The data further reveals that in 
inner cities, 61% of Black students attend school 
where over 75% of students are eligible for free 
and reduced lunch, an indicator of their low 
socioeconomic status. While the opportunity gap 
remains in spite of targeted efforts, the picture is 
even more discouraging for educational outcomes. 
There are significant racial and socioeconomic 
differences in educational outcomes. Recent stud- 
ies show that as early as when children enter 
kindergarten, there are already significant 
achievement gaps as a result of their socioeco- 
nomic status (Garcia 2015). According to the 
2000 National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress (NAEP) statistics, by the end of Grade 4, 
Black kids are almost 2 years behind their White 
peers (Cooley 2009). The high school completion 
rates are 90.1% for Whites, 81.5% for Blacks, and 
58.5% for Hispanic students. There is scholarly 
unanimity that socioeconomic status is the single 
largest predictor of children’s school readiness 
and achievement trajectories over time. 
Globalization has played its role in part in these 
educational inequities in the USA by exacerbating 
poverty, unemployment, and income disparities 
(Marginson 1999). Lowering of minimum 
wages, unemployment particularly in manufactur- 
ing, dismantling of safety nets, and poverty are 
some of the detrimental effects of globalization 
that the US economy has experienced. Given the 
country’s history with race relations, such socio- 
economic polarization has impacted racial minor- 
ities adversely. The geographic segregation of 
families by race and income has multiplied the 
effects of family resources on children’s 
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educational outcomes (Farkas 2003). Data from 
the US Department of Education shows. that 
around 17.3% of households with children under 
the age of 18 years lived below poverty level in 
the year 2004. The persistence of poverty among 
some racial groups and the concentration of these 
groups in particular neighborhoods have affected 
the academic performance of children who belong 
to such neighborhoods. 

The neighborhoods where Black and White 
kids live are fundamentally different from each 
other due to residential segregation. Per 2002 US 
Census report, Blacks are still the most residen- 
tially segregated among all ethno-racial groups. 
Low-income Black families are largely concen- 
trated in low-income neighborhoods in central 
cities across the country. The concentration of 
poverty and crime in these neighborhoods along 
with the lack of basic amenities such as good 
schools, day-care centers, public libraries, recrea- 
tional facilities, and social service providers have 
all contributed to create an adverse impact on the 
academic success of Black adolescents. In addi- 
tion to this, the degree of social interaction and 
cohesion among families in such neighborhoods 
is rather limited. This is due to very high residen- 
tial turnover rates, lack of ethnic homogeneity, 
and the presence of large number of immigrant 
population in these neighborhoods. The absence 
of a positive neighborhood environment has 
resulted in fewer social controls over children 
and fewer role models for children to follow. As 
a result, children from these neighborhoods are 
less likely to do well in school and are more likely 
to engage in crime, dropout of schools, and 
remain unemployed (Pebley and Sastry 2008). 
Such disparities need to be eliminated because 
they have enormous implications, both genera- 
tional and intergenerational (Levin 1999). 


Globalization and Privatization of School 
Education 

Globalization has also led to greater commitment 
to market-based provision of services and a 
greater focus on individualized consumerist 
ethos (Henry 1999, p. 88). In the context of school 
education, such a shift has manifested through a 
restructuring of educational governance from a 
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bureaucratic activity to more as a market with 
greater focus on parental choice. Although private 
schools and other forms of private instruction 
existed in the USA prior to public schools, the 
past few decades have witnessed a growing debate 
over the usefulness of a government-provided 
public school system in this country (Belfield 
and Levin 2005). This debate over educational 
privatization is also known as the school choice 
movement. 

Milton Friedman in his 1955 classic essay 
titled The Role of Government in Education 
made a case for school choice through voucher 
programs. He questioned the role of government 
in the provisioning of education and called on the 
government to restrict itself to funding education 
through vouchers and ensure minimum regula- 
tions so that schools are aligned to the social 
goals of education. The school choice movement, 
however, got a boost many years later in the early 
1990s when John E. Chubb and Terry M. Moe 
published their book Politics, Markets, and 
America’s Schools. Chubb and Moe (1990) called 
for institutional reform by applying the choice 
mechanism that, according to them, would bring 
a new institutional framework within the public 
school system without necessarily privatizing 
public schools (Chubb and Moe 1990, p. 225). 

School choice since then has largely taken the 
form of voucher schools, privately managed 
schools, and charter schools. Proponents of school 
choice argue that competition would increase effi- 
ciency by restructuring incentives both within and 
across schools. Since schools would have to com- 
pete in order to attract students and survive in a 
competitive marketplace, each school will try to 
operate at a lower cost and become more efficient 
in the process. Moreover, competition would 
enhance individual liberty by allowing parents 
the option to choose an education for their chil- 
dren that matches best with their own values. 
Furthermore, the matching of consumers 
(parents and students) and suppliers (schools and 
districts) would lead to better student achieve- 
ment. School choice advocates also believe that 
choice would advance equity by leveling the 
playing field for poor minority students through 
open enrollment. If choice programs are properly 
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designed, it would offer a way out for students 
from failing public schools, particularly minority 
students from intercity schools (Belfield and 
Levin 2005). 

Opponents believe that school choice would 
benefit children from wealthy families dispropor- 
tionately because their parents have the informa- 
tion advantage, and they can make the most use of 
it through their social networks, unlike parents 
with limited resources and education who may 
find it difficult to exercise choice in a timely and 
appropriate fashion. It could also lead to 
resegregation as families tend to prefer schools 
that have students from their own race and socio- 
economic background. A massive outflow of stu- 
dents from poorly functioning schools due to 
choice would eventually close down many 
schools on account of higher fixed costs. Limita- 
tions in terms of alternatives could seriously 
undermine the choice program as will be the 
denial of admission (Belfield and Levin 2005). 

The evidence of school choice on educational 
outcomes however has been mixed. For example, 
a review of more than 40 studies conducted 
between 1972 and 2002 to examine the effects of 
interdistrict, intradistrict, as well as competition 
between public and private schools shows a mod- 
est but positive relationship between increased 
competition and improvement in test scores, no 
effect on dropout rates, and a positive effect on 
public school graduation rates. The effect of com- 
petition on spending is inconclusive. Studies on 
the impact of charter schools have found that these 
schools are less likely to enroll the neediest stu- 
dents than regular public schools, and they do not 
perform any better than traditional public schools 
(Ravitch 2010; Belfield and Levin 2005). 


Globalization and Technology Needs in 
Schools 

Globalization has prompted concerns about digi- 
tal divides in American schools. Access to latest 
technologies and information is seen as a power- 
ful tool for students to fully reap the benefits of 
globalization through education. Unequal access 
to technology, both at school and at home, can 
exacerbate the already existing ethno-racial and 
socioeconomic gaps in academic achievement in 
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schools and future life trajectories of young Amer- 
icans by preparing them differently for the global 
labor market (Warschauer et al. 2004). 

In the USA, computer and Internet access is 
distributed unequally by race, income, and educa- 
tion (US National Telecommunications and Infor- 
mation Administration 2002). Available data 
indicates that both use of and access to technology 
are important. For example, home computer 
access raises the academic achievement of high- 
SES students more than it does for low-SES stu- 
dents. Furthermore, high-SES students with home 
computers are much more likely to use them to 
complete school assignments than are low-SES 
students with home computers (Becker 2000; 
Attewell and Battle 1999). Inequalities also exist 
with regard to quantity and quality of computer 
equipment in schools although these gaps are 
gradually being narrowed. For example, com- 
pared to 1998 when the ratio of students to 
instructional computers with Internet access in 
US schools was 17.2 in high minority schools, in 
2001 that ratio declined to an average 6.4 students 
per computer in similar schools. The ratio 
declined from 10.1 in 1998 to 4.7 students per 
computer in low-minority schools. The gap 
between low- and high-minority schools has 
declined in other areas such as students per com- 
puter, students per multimedia computer, students 
per networked computer, schools with high-speed 
Internet access, schools where the majority of 
teachers are using the Internet, and schools with 
laptop computer programs (Warschauer et al. 
2004, p. 564; Kleiner and Farris 2002). 

Research has documented the variation in com- 
puter use by socioeconomic groups and within- 
school practices that reinforce such inequality in 
schools. In many schools, only the advanced stu- 
dents enjoy the privilege of internet use. Further- 
more, studies have found that while high-SES or 
White and Asian students use computers in schools 
for research intensive activities in the science sub- 
jects, low-SES or Black and Hispanic students are 
more likely to use computers for remedial or voca- 
tional courses (Warschauer et al. 2004, p. 564 
Becker 2000) Overall, technology usage in schools 
has not mitigated the existing inequalities in school 
and society. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, globalization has impacted the 
socioeconomic and political landscape of the 
USA. Expectedly, it has also affected several 
aspects of its school education, including its pur- 
pose and inherent inequities in access, outcomes, 
resources, and privatization. While some of it may 
be positive, there are also areas of concern. There is 
evidence that globalization has exacerbated the 
socioeconomic and ethno-racial gaps in educa- 
tional opportunity and learning outcome in the 
USA in direct and indirect ways. However, more 
documentation is needed to flesh out the extent of 
globalization’s impact among several other forces 
that have shaped the educational opportunity struc- 
ture in the USA. It is also important to document 
the new forms of inequalities that are emerging due 
to increased role from market and technological 
forces in education provision. More studies would 
need to document educational programs, policies, 
and approaches that are useful in the global context. 
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Introduction 


A century ago, at the outset of the conflict which is 
known to us as World War I, the English philoso- 
pher Norman Angell published one of the most 
influential political texts of the twentieth century, 
The Great Illusion ((Angell 1911) the title would 
subsequently be borrowed by the great movie 
director, Jean Renoir, for his cinematic master- 
piece of the interwar years (1937) bearing that 
same name). The Great Illusion sought to analyze 
the impact of economic interdependence on war, 
Angell arguing that logically, should statesmen 
and the people who elect keep their wits about 
them, global interdependence, or, as we refer to it 
today, globalization, should alter the nature of 
international relations to the point of putting an 
end to wars. Of course, history was to quickly 
inflict a crushing blow to Angell’s optimistic 
vision of the future, though it did not invalidate 
the core of his analysis. In effect, Sir Norman 
Angell had not predicted the end of war but 
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forcefully suggested that, in a rational political 
environment, such should be the outcome of glob- 
alization that statesmen would understand that 
armed conflicts would be detrimental to the 
national interest of the countries they were 
entrusted to lead. 


The Changing Nature of Globalization 
and Conflict 


International relations, however, are not all about 
rational actors. Miscalculations, brewing resent- 
ments, hubris, and miscommunication all play a 
role which, at times, can mean the difference 
between the peaceful resolution of a conflict and 
a global war. The multiple causes of World War 
I all point to a conflict which, rationally speaking, 
should have been avoided but that no one was able 
to prevent. The globalization of the nineteenth 
century had taken the form of a competitive strug- 
gle between a handful of industrially advanced 
European states that sought to exploit the eco- 
nomic riches that came about with globalization 
to enhance their power and influence. At the same 
time, it left those that did not join the bandwagon 
to be either crushed or sucked into a position of 
dependence vis-a-vis more powerful nations. 
Practically speaking, this situation caused the 
crumbling of old empires such as Austria, 
Russia, or the Ottoman Empire that, ultimately, 
played a significant part in igniting conflicts small 
(the Balkanic Wars) and great (World War I), as 
well as destructive revolutions, such as Russia’s. 
Still the effect of globalization on war and 
peace is conditioned by the environment in 
which it occurs. The late nineteenth century was 
a volatile period of great upheavals that saw the 
restored Westphalian order of 1815 prove vastly 
inadequate in a geopolitical environment domi- 
nated by nationalism and competing political ide- 
ologies. Or course, most observers at the end of 
the nineteenth century would have been in accord 
with Norman Angell’s vision of “globalization” as 
a force for peace. Notwithstanding the strength of 
the idea of progress that dominated, indeed per- 
vaded, the times, many of the conflicts of the day 
would have been interpreted as vectors for 
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progress and, ultimately, for lasting peace. Such 
was the idea behind colonialism, and while 
London always saw the process of subjugating 
foreign subjects primarily as an economic one 
based on the circulation of goods — a basic tenet 
of globalization — that served the national interest 
of Great Britain, Paris did see its colonial wars as 
an instrument of its mission civilisatrice, its civi- 
lizing mission to educate the world about the ways 
of French culture, including its devotion to human 
rights; in other words, the circulation and dissem- 
ination of ideas which, in due time, would also 
come back in the other direction, from the colo- 
nies to the métropole. 

Although not everyone at the time, as exem- 
plified by that insightful observer of unfolding 
history, Alexis de Tocqueville (Tocqueville 
1841), basked in the glory of colonization, many 
did believe that these brutal colonial wars would 
in the end advance the cause of humanity. As 
such, these wars were seen as a primary instru- 
ment of globalization. Strategists of colonial war 
such as Joseph Gallieni and Hubert Lyautey con- 
curred, and their idea of a spreading “oil stain” 
approach was based on the remarkable force, that 
is, interdependence and interconnectivity. People 
and governments, however, were not always con- 
vinced about the benefits of waging wars of con- 
quest in faraway lands, and the economic benefits 
of colonization were never proven to be as great as 
was advertised by those who advocated foreign 
invasions. The idea put forth by V.I. Lenin that 
imperialism may have been the last stage of cap- 
italism largely overstated the benefits that impe- 
rial ventures may have brought capitalism in 
general (Lenin 1975). Still, this idea gained 
much traction at the time and still lives on in one 
form or another today, most notably through the 
discourse of antiglobalization activists. Be that as 
it may, at least in France, colonization was indeed 
perceived by many to enhance globalization, 
while globalization itself was seen by most as a 
manifestation of progress. Of course, colonization 
was never a peaceful activity, and even the euphe- 
mistically named strategy of “pacification” 
involved much violence, including violence 
against civilian populations. In due time, coloni- 
zation brought upon decolonization, with more 
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blood spilled around the globe through the various 
wars of independence that marked the geopolitical 
landscape of the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, right 
through the 1970s, with the retreat of Portugal 
from Africa. 

What of globalization in its latest iteration? 
Although globalization as such is historically not 
a new phenomenon, its latest incarnation can be 
traced back to the Cold War and its aftermath. As 
such, it has been largely perceived or construed as 
the opposite and perhaps even as the antidote to 
the power politics that characterized the bipolar 
rivalry between the East and the West. Although, 
in effect, the Cold War tensions, coupled with the 
threat of nuclear Armageddon, did produce in 
the end a certain type of peace, albeit one based, 
in the words of Albert Wohlstetter, on the “bal- 
ance of terror” (Wohlstetter 1958) or, at least, a 
stability of sorts, this period is unequivocally 
associated with the idea of violence, conflict, and 
war. And, although the world as such did not 
collapse, “limited” wars erupted here and there 
for the greater part of the period. 

Against this backdrop, the unleashing of the 
forces of globalization that resulted from the eas- 
ing of tensions between the Soviet/Russian block 
and the US-led Western alliance initially gener- 
ated a sentiment that the age of perpetual peace 
had at last arrived. The massive closure of military 
bases that were transformed into theme parks or 
other such peaceful venues fueled this feeling of 
hope for a while. This was corroborated by the 
fact that the post-Cold War transition was alto- 
gether smooth, with little if any violence erupting 
in the dismantling of former Soviet Union. The 
violent and ugly conflicts of the former Yugosla- 
via were somehow circumscribed, while the 
Rwandan genocide was largely understood as an 
isolated aberration. Given the dramatic circum- 
stances around the unexpected collapse of one 
of the two superpowers, the result was indeed 
encouraging. 

Still, the end of the Cold War did produce some 
“indirect” violence, though this violence may 
have had little to do with globalization. The sud- 
den ease of tension between the two blocs left 
some proxy allies hanging out to dry, resulting in 
some nasty struggles for power in places like 
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Zaire (subsequently renamed Democratic Repub- 
lic of the Congo). What the collapse of the Soviet 
Union did result in, however, was a geopolitical 
reconfiguration of the global balance of power. 
This, in turn, loosened the alliances of the Cold 
War and provided greater freedom to the vast 
majority of states that had been forced to pick 
one side or the other. This, in turn, pushed several 
countries to embrace democratic reforms and/or 
capitalism, with a resulting push for consumerism 
enhanced by the forces of globalization, one and 
the other thus feeding on each other. The rise of 
China, and to a lesser extent of other emerging 
countries such as India, Brazil, or Vietnam, put a 
strain on the exploitation of natural resources 
needed to sustain fast-paced economic growth. 
This strain, though it had the potential to produce 
some degree of violence, did not. The wars 
resulting from the competition for resources or 
for water, for example, have not materialized 
even if tensions between countries, China and 
Vietnam in the Mekong Delta come to mind, 
have indeed taken place. 


Globalization, the State and War 


But let us now briefly examine the theory that the 
laissez-faire mechanisms that are behind globali- 
zation might enhance the democratic process 
which, in turn, leads to a more peaceful environ- 
ment. This idea is founded on three premises. The 
first one, notably developed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the Baron de Montesquieu (1949), asserts 
that trade between countries will encourage them 
to avoid wars that might damage their economies. 
The second premise states that trade, and capital- 
ism in general, enhances democracy. The third 
premise is that democracies are peaceful, the 
idea being that the more democracies there are, 
the more peaceful the world will become. 

The first idea, that commerce brings peace, has 
been refuted by history time and time again, most 
notably through the events that led active 
European trading partners to go to war on at 
least two major occasions in the twentieth century. 
Once again, this outlook is based on a rational 
vision of political relations that overlooks other 
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important triggers of conflict. The second idea, 
that capitalism is a democratizing force, popular 
from the 1950s to the 1980s, might be true in some 
instances, but many examples, first and foremost 
that of China, also show that economic liberalism 
and political autocracy are not incompatible nor 
that the forces of capitalism will inevitably push a 
society toward democracy. The third idea, that 
democracies are peaceful, is true but only partly 
and conditionally so (Doyle 1997; Doyle 2011; 
Russett 1993; Weart 1998). That democracies 
rarely, if ever, go to war against each other is an 
irrefutable fact of history (although that history is 
only acentury or so old). But this is only true if we 
are talking about full-fledged democracies 
(definitions of which are somewhat tentative) 
and not what observers refer to as “ill-liberal 
democracies” which may actually be character- 
ized as even more inherently bellicose than dicta- 
torships. More importantly, although democracies 
may be at peace with one another, they tend to be 
trigger happy toward non-democracies. So, while 
it could be argued that globalization may have 
enhanced the push toward democratization, the 
fact that this process is, both from a quantitative 
and qualitative perspective, unfinished means 
that, since this process is indeed unfinished, 
peace through democracy is not altogether a 
global phenomenon. 

Let us now examine another issue that is at 
the heart of globalization and war: the state. 
Globalization has been regularly characterized 
as having had the effect of eroding the state. 
Until recently, perhaps as late as the end of the 
Cold War or even the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the state (as in “nation-state”) enjoyed its 
longtime status of being the dominating element 
of the “grand chessboard,” to use the apt expres- 
sion coined by Zbigniew Brzezinski (1998), 
namely, the geopolitical and geostrategic land- 
scape. And, as such, the nation-sate enjoyed 
what Max Weber famously described as the 
“monopoly of legitimate use of force” (Weber 
1919, 2015). In other words, nation-states and 
their representatives, elected or nonelected gov- 
ernments, were deemed the only authority that 
could legitimately use force. The erosion of the 
state, although most certainly overamplified, can 
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be qualified as a real phenomenon even if actu- 
ally measuring this erosion is both difficult and 
problematic. But the emergence, through the 
forces of globalization, of economic actors that 
bear some weight in world affairs is indeed pal- 
pable. Some multinationals, for instance, weigh 
more economically than many small countries, 
and their political influence is a reality. But while 
multinationals may occasionally lobby a govern- 
ment to intervene militarily, their impact in these 
matters is always indirect. Thus, in terms of the 
practical and legitimate use of force, the state still 
enjoys a primacy that no other actor is close to 
contesting just yet. Collective security organiza- 
tions such as the United Nations of NATO that 
have some authority on these matters are not 
independent organizations but, rather, are 
constructed around groups of states that decide 
when and where to intervene militarily and who 
are the purveyors of the human and material 
resources to intervene. 

Still, there is one area where the state has lost 
some of its luster, which is in its capacity, individ- 
ually or collectively, to tackle and, potentially, 
solve all problems that fall outside of the realm 
of national sovereignty. Until fairly recently, most 
problems that occurred in that area we call “‘inter- 
national” were within the grasp of states, whether 
they acted independently, multilaterally, or as part 
of larger organizations such as the United Nations. 
But one of the effects of globalization is to have 
generated issues and problems that states, or orga- 
nizations comprised of states, have until today 
been largely unable to cope with due to a lack of 
institutional structures designed to deal with such 
problems. These include environmental issues, 
economic and financial issues, security issues, 
migration, and a host of new and growing prob- 
lems that states are ill equipped to resolve, some- 
times even to understand or accept, or lack the 
power, the means, or the legitimacy to try to 
overcome. This sometimes frustrating reality has 
produced two reactions. The first one is a genuine 
attempt to get together and tackle certain issues, 
such as the deterioration of the global environ- 
ment. Such a reaction produced the COP 
21 accords of Paris in 2015 which has been con- 
strued either as a groundbreaking event or as a lost 
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opportunity to do much more. Whatever one’s 
opinion on the matter, an effort was indeed mus- 
tered to move, or try to move, in the right direc- 
tion. The second reaction has been one of fallback 
or withdrawal, as exemplified by the Brexit vote 
of 2016 that saw the United Kingdom pull out of 
the European Union and, the same year, the pop- 
ulist vote that projected the jingoistic Donald 
Trump to the Oval Office. Although it is too 
early at the time of this writing to tell how these 
developments might generate any kind of vio- 
lence in the future, these events, both produced 
by the democratic process, can hardly be 
described as promoting the type of interstate 
cooperation that will be needed to deal with the 
effects of globalization. Nor will this move toward 
a more traditional and restricted vision of the 
national interest roll back the progressive erosion 
of the state. To the contrary, chances are that this 
trend, which might or might not gain traction 
elsewhere, will precipitate the demise of the state 
with few options left in the horizon for other 
institutions to grab the mantle. 

But, while the state still enjoys it monopoly on 
the “legitimate” use of force, other entities have 
claimed their right to use political violence regard- 
less of whether their authority to do so is consid- 
ered (by established governments) legitimate or 
illegitimate. Such groups, be they guerrilla 
groups, urban guerillas, or what are commonly 
described as “terrorist groups” (a more accurate, 
if tedious, description would be “groups that 
employ techniques destined to inflict terror”), of 
course, predate globalization. But, with globaliza- 
tion, such groups have emerged or morphed into 
transnational outfits or, at least, into entities with a 
transnational outreach and perspective. The more 
famous of these disruptive transnational groups, 
Al-Qaida and ISIS (Islamic State of Iraq and 
Syria, also known as ISIL (Islamic State of Iraq 
and the Levant) or Daesh), have both indirect and 
direct links to globalization. 

Al-Qaida emerged in the aftermath of the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan (1979—1989) 
as an offshoot of the resistance fighters that had 
fought the Russians. In this respect, Al-Qaida 
was not initially a product of globalization but 
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more simply of the Cold War rivalry. Neverthe- 
less, the effects of globalization after the Cold 
War gave it a new purpose and new tools and 
means for its recruitment, its propaganda, and its 
deeds. ISIS, which was created in the year 2006, 
is itself an offshoot of Al-Qaida. ISIS prospered 
and came into its own thanks to two unrelated 
events: the decision, somewhat murky if not 
unclear, by President George W. Bush to invade 
Iraq in 2003 and the domino effects of the Arab 
Spring (2010/2011) on Syrian politics. While the 
first event cannot be directly linked to globaliza- 
tion but to a combination of personal resentment, 
hubris, greed, and political miscalculation, the 
second one can be qualified as a consequence, 
at least in part, of the effects of globalization on a 
region that was rocked by a random series of 
cascading events that swept several countries 
after the self-immolation of a Tunisian street 
vendor. 

The general malaise that grips a good portion 
of the Arab world can be blamed at least in part on 
the effects of globalization. Globalization no 
doubt contributed to vast discrepancies between 
those regions that did, and those regions that did 
not, climb on the bandwagon of globalization, for 
whatever reasons, most of them complex. Indeed, 
many Arab countries in North Africa and in the 
Middle East have been unable to create or sustain 
the type of economic growth enjoyed by countries 
in other parts of the world. Many of them have 
also endured governments often prone to corrup- 
tion and guilty of mismanagement and, generally, 
bad governance. This has resulted in vast portions 
of the young population being unemployed, a 
recipe for resentments, social conflict, and vio- 
lence. In the most extreme cases, such as Syria 
or Yemen, this has generated civil war and a 
power vacuum which radical groups have been 
quick to occupy. It is among this disenfranchised, 
and — not to be overlooked — often bored, popula- 
tion that radical Islamist groups have aggressively 
recruited members. Far from touching so-called 
failed states like Somalia, this latest form of total- 
itarianism has also affected countries which long 
appeared immune to these developments. Tunisia, 
for example, which for years was portrayed as a 
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successful example of a newly independent, well 
educated, rapidly modernizing, and vibrant 
nation, has surprisingly become one of the main 
breeding ground for terrorists. 

These radical groups, whose religious 
discourse has alienated the greater part of main- 
stream Muslims, have utilized globalization as a 
tool for propaganda while exploiting some of the 
technical advantages offered by the communica- 
tions revolution that is an integral part of global- 
ization. Globalization has invariably been 
portrayed by these groups as the symbol of a 
decadent Western world prone to exploit other 
regions to sooth its greediness and its devotion 
to crass consumerism. In opposition to this tentac- 
ular model which, according to these groups, 1s 
driven by a desire from the Western nations to 
impose their hegemony on the entire world, they 
offer an alternate model that harks back to the 
golden age of Islam and the Great Caliphate, an 
antithesis to an immoral, atheistic, corrupting, and 
impure globalized West. These groups have also 
made good use of the Internet and various devices 
such as smart phones (sometimes used, also, to 
detonate bombs) that allow transnational flows of 
information that are unhampered by traditional 
borders. This wave of terrorist activity, though it 
has provoked a limited number of victims in the 
West, especially if one compares the figures with 
events such as World War I or World War II, has 
had a profound psychological effect on the coun- 
tries and populations directly touched and on their 
neighbors. It is also, in part, responsible for the 
resurgence of nationalism and populist politics in 
Europe and North America, which, though it is 
too early to tell at the time of this writing, may 
significantly diminish the global geopolitical sta- 
bility of the planet. 

Just as important, on the regional level, trans- 
national terrorism has greatly contributed to the 
general instability of the Middle East and, 
increasingly, the Sahel and the northern parts 
of sub-Saharan Africa. In the Middle East, in 
particular, this has led to a resurgence of the 
power struggle between the great regional pow- 
ers competing for regional hegemony: Iran, Tur- 
key, and Saudi Arabia. This dangerous game, 
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which inevitably involves other regional actors 
as well as external players, only adds more 
volatility to a region already prone to conflict 
and instability. 

Lastly, let us now look at another aspect of the 
violence/globalization conundrum: the effects of 
wars on globalization. Tarik Barkawa, who has writ- 
ten extensively on the topic, argues convincingly 
that “by means of the interconnections it occasions, 
war 1s transformative of world politics and of the 
people and places it reaches out and touches,” with 
globalization being defined as “a general property of 
the ‘international,’ as relations of interconnection 
and mutual constitution” (Barkawa 2006, 167). For 
Barkawa, this means that “From a war and society 
perspective, war can be seen as an occasion for 
interconnection, as a form of circulation between 
combatant parties. In and through war, societies are 
transformed, while at the same time societies shape 
the nature of war. War is refigured as a globalizing 
force, aS a multidimensional form of connection 
and constitution between peoples and places” 
(Barkawa 2006, 169). 

In this respect, the dramatic events that 
unfolded with the collapse of Syria in the year 
2010 have provided grist to the mill of this argu- 
ment. The outflow of refugees from Syria who 
reached Europe and America for asylum pushed 
the governments and peoples of various countries 
that found themselves on the receiving end to 
react. The attitudes adopted varied immensely, 
from callousness, rejection, and indifference to 
generosity, acceptance, and hospitality. Whatever 
the long-term consequences might be in the 
future, including for the European Union, this 
refugee crisis undoubtedly increased and indeed 
changed the nature of the relationships between 
Europe, North America, and the Middle East 
while heightening the level of interconnectivity 
between them, in ways that may be found to be 
negative by some, positive by others. 


Conclusion 


While traditional wars pitting large armies 
against one another have become extremely 
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rare, the new types of conflicts which are now 
characteristic of the twenty-first-century warfare 
will in many different ways impact regional and 
global interconnectivity between countries, 
regions, and peoples. At the same time these 
conflicts will, in all probability, have a lesser 
propensity than in the past to be circumscribed 
to one zone or area. As a consequence, collective 
violence, whatever form it may take, will in all 
likelihood reverberate far beyond its initial 
source. Throughout history, wars have been 
with commerce and religion, one of the main 
conveyors of cross-cultural interconnectivity. In 
the age of globalization that is ours, collective 
forms of violence old and new will continue to 
play this role, in ways that probably only future 
generations of historians will be able to assess 
and comprehend to their fullest extent. 
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The Obama administration came into office deter- 
mined to reverse what it saw as the Bush admin- 
istration’s mistakes and “rebalance [the United 
States’] long-term priorities so that we success- 
fully move beyond today’s wars, and focus our 
attention and resources on a broader set of coun- 
tries and challenges” (Barack Obama, “The 
National Security Strategy of the United States 
of America,” The White House: Washington 
DC, 2010, p. 9. Portions of this essay have been 
adapted from my recent study, with Aiden War- 
ren, Presidential Doctrines: U. S. National Secu- 
rity from George Washington to Barack Obama, 
New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2016). Under 
the leadership of his predecessor, George 
W. Bush, the United States had witnessed the 
first attack upon its soil since Pearl Harbor and, 
in response, waged a “War on Terror” that would 
ultimately become the defining legacy of the pres- 
ident’s tenure in office. Of course, within this war, 
the Bush administration aggressively contested 
and debunked the enduring mainstays of interna- 
tional law, including the legal rationalization for 
military engagement via its interchangeable use 
and interpretation of preemption/prevention and 
the disposition in which recidivists of war could 
be captured, questioned, and tried (The estimates 
for the costs of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
range from 1.5 to 6 trillion dollars, while a 2010 
estimate by the Washington Post suggests that 
“some 1,271 government organizations and 
1,931 private companies now work on programs 
related to counterterrorism, homeland security 
and intelligence in about 10,000 locations across 
the United States.” National Priorities Project, 
“Cost of National Security,” National Priorities 
Project, January 24, 2014, available at: http:// 
nationalpriorities.org/cost-of/; Ernesto Londono, 
“Iraq, Afghan Wars Will Costs to $4 Trillion to 
$6 Trillion, Harvard Study Says,” The Washington 
Post, March 29, 2013, available at: http://www. 
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washingtonpost.com/world/national-security/study- 
iraq-afghan-war-costs-to-top-4-trillion/2013/03/ 
28/b82a5dce-97ed-11e2-814b-063623d80a60 _ 
story.html; and Dana Priest and William M. Arkin, 
“A Hidden World, Growing beyond Control,” The 
Washington Post, September 2010, available at: 
http://projects.washingtonpost.com/top-secret- 
america/articles/a-hidden-world-growing-beyond- 
control/). In contrast, Obama sought to restore the 
US position away from what he saw as debatable 
expeditions and — as a key focus of this chapter — the 
legal obfuscation pertaining to the way it wielded its 
unilateral use of force (see Aiden Warren and 
Ingvild Bode, Governing the Use-of-Force in Inter- 
national Relations. The Post-9/11 US Challenge on 
International Law, Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmil- 
lan, 2014, p. 84). 

In enunciating the broad terms of his foreign 
policy transformation early in his first term, 
Obama stated that he would work to reestablish 
America’s international standing, particularly in 
the Muslim world, encourage multilateralism, 
increase cooperation with China on global issues, 
end the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, participate 
in dialogue with Iran and North Korea as part of 
his nonproliferation goals, establish lasting peace 
in the Middle East, address climate change 
through innovative legislation and international 
agreements, and help assuage global poverty. 
While covering a broad and ambitious canvas, it 
was clear that the new president “sought nothing 
less than to bend history’s arc in the direction of 
justice, and a more peaceful, stable global order” 
(Amitai Etzioni and Alexandra Appel, “Book 
Review: Martin S. Indyk, Kenneth G. Liberthal, 
and Michael E. O’Hanlon, Bending History: 
Barack Obama’s Foreign Policy,’ Society, 
volume 49, Number 5, August 21 2012, available 
at: http://icps.gwu.edu/files/2012/09/D85_ Bend 
ing History.pdf). For many analysts, the election 
of Obama appeared to be a long delayed “straight- 
ening up” of America. Having dissipated the 
“world’s sympathy” in the period after 9/11, mak- 
ing the securitization of terrorist threats the cen- 
terpiece of its foreign policy, coercing other states 
to support its agenda in Iraq and beyond, and 
disregarding its mission to rebuild failing states, 
the 2008 electoral victory was an opportunity in 
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which the United States could reinstate its inter- 
national integrity, regardless of the situation 
inherited from the predecessor. Without a doubt, 
part of Obama’s appeal to the rest of the world was 
his apparent denunciation of the Bush administra- 
tion’s effort to proselytize about the American 
model or the unilateral “democracy agenda” 
(David E. Sanger, The Inheritance, London: Ban- 
tam Publishers, 2009, p. 447). 

For the Bush administration, the international 
order was centered solely on US unipolar preem- 
inence, with America exercising its unimpeded 
power to keep others in check. In the Obama 
prescription, the international order would ascend 
from the connection of America’s preeminence 
with its formation principles, in which the United 
States would use its power to shape consensual 
and legitimate mechanisms of global governance 
(G. John Ikenberry, “America’s ‘security trap,’” in 
Michael Cox and Doug Stokes (Eds.), U.S. 
Foreign Policy, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2008, p. 431. See, Aiden Warren, The 
Obama Administration’s Nuclear Weapon Strat- 
egy: The Promises of Prague, Routledge, New 
York, 2014, p. 3). This ostensible transition, 
Obama argued, necessitated a move in which the 
United States would reassert its “soft power” and 
attract support through ethical leadership (Joseph 
S. Nye Jr, “The Decline of America’s Soft 
Power,” Foreign Affairs 83, no. 3, 2004, available 
at: http://www. foreignaffairs.com/articles/59888/ 
joseph-s-nye-jr/the-decline-of-americas-soft-power). 
In pursuing this line, the dual preservation of 
American security and ideals during Obama’s 
time in office would reciprocally underpin and 
feature regularly in his speeches and public dec- 
larations. However, despite these marked senti- 
ments, this chapter will argue that while the 
Obama Doctrine has encountered very distinct 
challenges in pursuing such ambitious 
goals — the departure from Iraq and Afghanistan, 
the Arab Springs and subsequent instability in 
those states, the Syrian crisis, the Ukraine crisis, 
the P5+1 negotiations with Iran, the emergence of 
ISIS, and the deterioration of bilateral relations 
with Russia (to name a few) — it has also demon- 
strated a tendency to be ambivalent, at times pre- 
varicative, compromising, and cautious in its 
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doctrinal approach. And while Obama’s disposi- 
tion was initially greeted by many as a refreshing 
departure from the unrestrained unilateralism of 
Bush, the aforementioned tendencies have often 
led the president into vacillating waters. In exam- 
ining the Obama Doctrine’s ambivalence, the 
chapter will specifically assess its use-of-force 
approach. It will argue that despite rhetoric 
suggesting that the administration would move 
decisively away from the Bush position, it has 
continued and — in specific instances — even 
expanded force (i.e., drones), while also 
displaying a degree of inconsistency in dealing 
with Libya, Syria, and the non-state actor, ISIS. 


Doctrinal Dualism 


The election of Barack Obama as the 44th Presi- 
dent of the United States pledged important vicis- 
situdes to US foreign policy and the overall 
approach to international affairs. Not surprisingly, 
the new president’s first concern was to address 
the financial crisis, and to some extent, he has 
been able to get the economy in decent working 
order. As stated by John Cassidy, “even account- 
ing for the roughly five million jobs that were lost 
during the Great Recession and its aftermath, 
about seven million more Americans now have 
work than when the President took office, in Jan- 
uary, 2009.” Additionally, the budget deficit “sits 
at 2.8% of G.D.P., less than it was in the last year 
of the Bush administration, when it was 3.1%. 
Stock prices and corporate profits, as Obama 
pointed out, have never been higher” (John 
Cassidy, “Obama’s Well-Earned Victory Lap on 
the Economy,” The New Yorker, March 19, 2015, 
available at: http://www.newyorker.com/news/ 
john-cassidy/obamas-well-earned-victory-lap-on- 
the-economy). In the United States’ core security 
areas, however, things have not fared as well. 

In Irag, Obama replaced the delicate stability 
attained via the “surge” for a methodical and 
comprehensive military withdrawal in late 2011; 
taking a major risk that the inroads made could 
continue on indefinitely without a significant US 
presence or prominent US involvement. Iraq’s 
sectarian and ethnic divisions — subdued toward 
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the end of the 2003—2011 US military intervention 
in Iraq — have reemerged to spur a significant 
challenge to Iraq’s stability and to US policy in 
Iraq and the broader Middle East region. The 
antipathy of Iraq’s Sunni Arabs toward the 
Shiite-dominated central government contributed 
to the seizure in 2014 of nearly one-third of Iraqi 
territory by the Sunni Islamist extremist group, 
Islamic State (also known as the Islamic State of 
Iraq and the Levant or ISIL). Iraq’s Kurds have 
been separately entangled in political and territo- 
rial disagreements with Baghdad, although those 
differences have been somewhat deflected with 
the focus on the mutual fight against the Islamic 
State (Kenneth Katzman and Carla E. Humud, 
“Iraq: Politics and Governance,” Congressional 
Research Service report, November 13, 2015, 
available at: https://www.fas.org/sgp/crs/mideast/ 
RS21968.pdf). In Afghanistan, at the end of 2014, 
the United States and allied states completed a 
transition to a smaller mission comprising mainly 
of training and advising the Afghanistan National 
Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF). However, 
based on assessments that the ANDSF was having 
difficulty thwarting advances by the Taliban and 
other militant groups (exemplified by the insur- 
gent overrunning of the northern city of city of 
Kunduz in late September 2015), President 
Obama announced on October 15, 2015, that 
approximately 10,000 US military personnel 
would stay on in Afghanistan through 2016 
(Kenneth Katzman, “Afghanistan: Post-Taliban 
Governance, Security, and U.S. Policy,” Congres- 
sional Research Service report, October 15, 2015, 
available at: https://www.fas.org/sgp/crs/row/ 
RL30588.pdf). 

Not surprising, the struggle to secede from 
these two theaters has deeply impacted Obama’s 
responses to other security situations during his 
time in the White House. Presented with new and 
emerging scenarios for major military interven- 
tions, the president’s doctrine has either repudi- 
ated or authorized only the minimum required to 
achieve what can be deemed as imperfect — and at 
times — unclear goals. His management of the “red 
line” on Syria’s use of chemical weapons — first 
proclaiming a significant pledge, then irresolute 
about living up to it, then frantically deferring to 
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Congress for a decision — was an example “in 
embarrassingly amateurish improvisation.” Addi- 
tionally, his attempt at an “immaculate interven- 
tion” in Libya essentially repeated — albeit on a 
much smaller scale — the Bush administration’s 
basic error in Iraq, ousting a government without a 
clear strategy for what comes next, leaving behind 
a vacuum for chaos (Gideon Rose, “What Obama 
Gets Right: Keep Calm and Carry on the Liberal 
Order On,” Foreign Affairs, September/October, 
2015, p. 10). Indeed, from Syria to Ukraine and 
Yemen to Iran, the Obama administration has 
been resolute in its drive to avoid another entan- 
glement. However, in avoiding boots on the 
ground or even bombers in the air, Obama’s 
national security suite — while encompassing 
sanctions and negotiations (Ibid., pp. 6—7) — has 
veered in unsettling directions through the ampli- 
fication of drones or a proclivity to be somewhere 
“in the middle.” 

Indeed, Obama came to office with a belief that 
reducing the United States’ substantial military 
and political involvement in the Middle East was 
an important national security interest objective. 
The occupation of Iraq and the immoderations of 
the war on terrorism had left the United States 
overstretched, particularly at a time of economic 
calamity. “Rightsizing” the United States’ imprint 
in the region necessitated not only reducing its 
physical presence but also undertaking a more 
restrained diplomacy, seceding back and galva- 
nizing allies to play a greater role in looking 
after their own security. Obama has for the main 
extent adhered steadily to this strategy and has 
resisted most efforts to force it off track, particu- 
larly from a Washington that is so “hard-wired for 
the exercise of American power” (Marc Lynch, 
“Obama and the Middle East: Rightsizing the 
U.S. Role,” Foreign Affairs, September/October, 
2015, pp. 18—19). Yet for all of Obama’s analytic 
perspicacity, the application of his policies has 
often struggled to meet the promises of his rousing 
speeches. The administration has not always com- 
municated its policies effectively to varying 
publics — at home, in the Middle East, and broader 
international community — and has more often 
than not been viewed by many as embodying 
ongoing hypocrisies and stark contradictions. 
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Certainly, efforts to remain balanced and 
non-interventionist — yet include a preparedness 
to use force from a distance — have frustrated 
“partisans on all sides who wanted unconditional 
U.S. support rather than an honest broker” (Ibid). 

Of course, the downsizing of the US global 
role and the withdrawal from exposed forward 
positions have led to a situation where instead of 
being mollified, the United States’ adversaries 
have become emboldened and American interests 
and values have increasingly been challenged. 
But as the administration argues, it has not aban- 
doned traditional US grand strategy; it has been 
more willing perhaps “to sacrifice the periphery, 
both functional and regional” (Rose, “What 
Obama Gets Right,” pp. 6-7). As Obama stated 
in 2010, the United States “created webs of com- 
merce, supported an international architecture of 
laws and institutions, and spilled American blood 
in foreign lands, not to build an empire, but to 
shape a world in which more individuals and 
nations could determine their own destiny, and 
live with the peace and dignity they deserve” 
(Lynch, “Obama and the Middle East: Rightsizing 
the U.S. Role,” pp. 18-19). In order to get back 
to that task, however, the nation needed to “pursue 
a strategy of national renewal and global 
leadership — a strategy that rebuilds the foundation 
of American strength and influence” (Ibid). This 
would require delineating between wants and 
needs, while putting some issues and areas to the 
side (Rose, “What Obama Gets Right,” pp. 6—7). 
Of course, as the chapter will further discuss, in 
attempting to attain some semblance of balance, 
the doctrinal pathway has found itself in precari- 
ous areas where it has clearly been caught “some- 
where in-between,” evident in its “pick and 
choose” approach to the use of force and penchant 
to partially partake in new and emerging theaters 
of conflict. 


Earlier Signs of Dualism 


As indicated thus far, the election of Obama 
“raised the hopes” that there would be a “dramatic 
shift in the U.S. attitude towards international 
law” (Shirley V. Scott, International Law, U.S. 
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Power: The United States’ Quest for Legal Secu- 
rity, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2012, p. 6) and the way it conducted its use-of- 
force approach and an overall transformation in 
US foreign policy. The emphasis on US soft 
power had already been exhibited in many of 
Obama’s campaign public pronouncements and 
was punctuated during his very first week as pres- 
ident through Executive Orders 13491 and 13492 
(President Barack Obama, “Executive Order 
13491; Ensuring Lawful Interrogations,” The 
White House, January 22, 2009, available at: 
http:/Awww.whitehouse.gov/the_ press _office/Ensur 
ing Lawful Interrogations; President Barack 
Obama, “Executive Order 13492 Closure Of 
Guantanamo Detention Facilities,’ The White 
House, January 22, 2009, available at: http:// 
www.whitehouse.gov/the press_office/ClosureOf 
GuantanamoDetentionFacilities). Executive Order 
13941 rescinded the previous Executive Order 
13440 that the Bush administration had used to 
justify its forcible and enhanced interrogation 
methods by the CIA and, fundamentally, trans- 
formed the common Article 3 (Article 3, shared 
by all four Geneva Conventions, establishes 
fundamental rules for all varieties of non- 
international armed conflicts, such as humane 
treatment of prisoners without distinction. Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, “Conven- 
tion (III) Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War. Geneva, 12 August 1949,” ICRC Treaties 
and Documents, 1949, available at: http://www. 
icrc.org/ihl/INTRO/375?OpenDocument) of the 
four Geneva Conventions. Executive Order 
13491 emphasized legal interrogations and pro- 
mpted the termination of clandestine CIA deten- 
tion facilities that elicited extensive criticism 
during Bush’s two terms (However, Executive 
Order 13941 does not explicitly revoke the Bush 
admuinistration’s rendition practices. This point is 
considered in more detail at the end of the chap- 
ter). When asked about the conditions in which 
the president may be permitted to disregard inter- 
national human rights treaties in a campaign ques- 
tionnaire, Obama responded that “‘it is illegal and 
unwise for the President to disregard human rights 
treaties that have been ratified by the United States 
Senate, including and especially the Geneva 
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Conventions” (Charlie Savage, “Barack Obama’s 
Q&A,” The Boston Globe, December 20, 2007, 
available at: http://www.boston.com/news/poli 
tics/2008/specials/CandidateQA/ObamaQA/). In 
a questionnaire on the role of international law 
in US foreign policy issued by the American 
Society on International Law (ASIL), Obama 
maintained this line in stating that the United 
States “can detain and interrogate suspected 
terrorists — lawfully and humanely — without 
amending the laws of war” and should be 
“championing the Geneva Conventions, instead 
of looking for ways to evade or rewrite them” 
(American Society of International Law, “Interna- 
tional Law 2008 — Barrack Obama.” As the survey 
is no longer available on the ASIL website, quoted 
from Duncan Hollis, “President Elect Obama on 
International Law,” Opinio Juris, November 
6, 2008, available at: http://opiniojuris.org/2008/ 
11/06/president-elect-obama-on-international-law/). 

In his thorough evaluation of the first year and 
a half of the Obama administration, Bob Wood- 
ward described the then president-elect’s sur- 
prised response when informed by the CIA of 
the six “enhanced” interrogation techniques it 
was still using (Bob Woodward, Obama’s Wars, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 2010, p. 65). As 
such, Obama proceeded to eliminate the CIA’s 
enhanced interrogation program and made the 
organization adhere to the requirements of the 
Army Field Manual, which strictly abides by the 
Geneva Conventions in a strict sense (Ibid., p. 66). 
Despite these measures, however, an indication of 
Obama’s doctrinal behavior during the course of 
his two terms in office quickly came to the fore. 
That is, Executive Order 13491 did not repeal the 
controversial practice of rendition, 1.e., passing 
purported terrorists to third states for interrogation 
and (indeterminate) detention. Instead, Executive 
Order 13491 inaugurated a Special Task Force 
charged with reviewing US interrogation and 
transfer policies (Obama, “Executive Order 
13491 — Ensuring Lawful Interrogations”), 
which published its report in the summer of 
2009. While endorsing a closer scrutiny of their 
detention and interrogation conditions, the report 
also argued that “when the United States transfers 
individuals to other countries, it may rely 
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on assurances from the receiving country” 
(Special Task Force on Interrogation and Transfer 
Policies, “U.S. Task Force Report on Interroga- 
tions and Transfers,” The American Journal of 
International Law 103, no. 4, October 1, 2009, 
p. 762), a clear perpetuation of the Bush adminis- 
tration’s comparable “assurances” caveat 
(Stephen L. Carter, The Violence of Peace: 
America’s Wars in the Age of Obama, New York, 
NY: Beast Books, 2011, p. 52). Notwithstanding 
the considerable legal condemnation this practice 
has received in the context of violating basic 
human rights — prohibition of torture, arbitrary 
arrest, and forcible transfer that are preserved in 
the defining international human rights treaties 
such as the 1984 Convention against Torture 
and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treat- 
ment or Punishment and the 1966 International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights — rendition 
is still considered by many administration officials 
as a viable option (Nahal Zamani, “Rendition 
Program to Continue Under Obama’s Watch,” 
American Civil Liberties Union, August 
27, 2009, available at: https://www.aclu.org/ 
blog/human-rights-national-security/rendition- 
program-continue-under-obamas-watch; See, 
Warren and Bode, Governing the Use-of-Force 
in International Relations, p. 84) and a “practice 
[that] has continued under President Obama in 
only cosmetically varied guises” (Dan 
McLaughlin, “The Obama Administration Goes 
Big On Extraordinary Rendition: It Is More 
Important That We Pretend To Virtue Than That 
We Practice It,” Red State, October 6th, 2015, 
available at: http://www.redstate.com/2015/10/ 
06/obama-administration-goes-big-extraordinary- 
rendition/). 

By relying on the assurances that detainees will 
not be subject to torture or inhumane treatment, 
questions pertaining to the president’s position 
need to be asked (NYU Center for Human Rights 
and Global Justice, “Briefing: Torture by Proxy: 
International Law Applicable to ‘Extraordinary 
Renditions’”” NYU, December 2005, 6, available 
at: http://www.chrgj.org/docs/APPG-NYU% 
20Briefing%20Paper.pdf). Why else would the 
United States continue to send individuals to des- 
tinations where torture is probable, rather than 
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detaining them themselves, if not because it relies 
on this practice as a useful means of attaining 
intelligence? This point has also been highlighted 
by Stephen Carter who has argued that the “temp- 
tation to torture” has been intrinsic to the demands 
that the “War on Terror” places on procuring 
information (Carter, The Violence of Peace, 
p. 50). In this regard, he defines Obama’s policy 
on coercive interrogation as being “tragically” 
logical, where in continuing to pursue “the War 
on Terror, he had no choice but to decide, also, to 
continue to press, and press hard, for information” 
(Ibid., p. 67). In a more forthright fashion, 
Dan McLaughlin argues that Obama is simply 
“handing over vastly larger civilian populations 
to be annihilated by notoriously brutal foreign 
regimes in the name of keeping America’s hands 
apparently clean of atrocities we intend to wink- 
and-nudge encourage.” By “using unscrupulous 
allies to do things we dare not do ourselves,” this 
“may explain the Obama administration’s foreign 
policy in ways that go far beyond interrogation 
and detention policy” (McLaughlin, “The Obama 
Administration Goes Big On Extraordinary 
Rendition”). 

Indeed, the embedded queries and “finer” 
points of Obama’s action against enhanced inter- 
rogation are very much characteristic of his 
use-of-force policies and illustrative of his broader 
foreign policy/doctrinal position. When looking at 
his speeches in Prague in April 2009, in which he 
promoted a nuclear-weapon-free world, and at 
Cairo University in June 2009, which called for 
“a new beginning between the U.S. and Muslims 
around the world” (President Barack Obama, 
“Remarks by the President on a New Beginning,” 
The White House, June 4, 2009, available at: http:// 
www.whitehouse.gov/the press _office/Remarks- 
by-the-President-at-Cairo-University-6-04-09), 
dualisms abound. While the type of rhetoric used 
in these speeches exemplifies Obama’s ambition 
and preparedness to undertake the diplomatic 
route through engagement and multilateral set- 
tings, they only tell part of the equation. If one 
reads between the lines, is it evident that such 
speeches or responses display another propensity. 
As noted by Peter Bergen, Obama’s fervent criti- 
cism of the US intervention in Iraq does by no 
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means make him a pacifist nor does it necessarily 
make him opposed to the unilateral use of force 
(Peter L. Bergen, “President Obama, Warrior in 
Chief,” The New York Times, April 28, 2012, 
sec. Opinion/Sunday Review, available at: http:// 
www.nytimes.com/2012/04/29/opinion/Sunday/ 
president-obama-warrior-in-chief.html). 
Obama’s penchant to hedge was on display as far 
back as 2007 when in a Presidential nomination 
speech, he argued that the Bush administration 
chose to fight the “wrong war” in Iraq at the 
expense of focusing on the “right war” against 
Al-Qaeda and affiliates in Afghanistan/Pakistan. 
In specific reference to the terrorist safe havens in 
Pakistan’s tribal areas, Obama argued that if 
“actionable intelligence about high-value terrorist 
targets” is available “and President Musharraf 
[then President of Pakistan] won’t act, we will. 
... I will not hesitate to use military force to take 
out terrorists who pose a direct threat to America” 
(Barack Obama, “Obama’s Speech at Woodrow 
Wilson Center,” Council on Foreign Relations, 
August 20, 2007, available at: http://www.cfr. 
org/elections/obamas-speech-woodrow-wilson- 
center/p13974). 

Other signs of then presidential candidate 
Obama’s stance on the use of force were also on 
display in early 2008. Asked about his views on 
the preemptive use of force doctrine championed 
by his predecessor, Obama replied that he would 
“not hesitate to use force, unilaterally if necessary, 
to protect the American people or our vital inter- 
ests whenever we are attacked or imminently 
threatened.” In making his case, he pointed to 
those “circumstances beyond self-defense” 
where “using force” is an acceptable option, par- 
ticularly when participating in “stability and 
reconstruction operations, or to confront mass 
atrocities.” However, “when we do use force in 
situations other than self-defense, we should make 
every effort to garner the clear support and partic- 
ipation of others — as President George 
H. W. Bush did when we lead the effort to oust 
Saddam Hussein from Kuwait in 1991” (Quoted 
from Hollis, “President Elect Obama on Interna- 
tional Law”). In this regard, Obama unequivo- 
cally emphasized the US prerogative to use force 
“unilaterally if necessary” in conditions covering 
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self-defense situations in which the United States 
or its “vital interests” are “imminently threat- 
ened.” Additionally, he seemingly expanded the 
potential unilateral use of force to “circumstances 
beyond self-defense,” in other words, for human- 
itarian and post-conflict-related purposes. Legal 
scholars such as Christian Henderson highlight 
the consequences of depicting the use of force as 
“necessary” in this respect (Christian Henderson, 
“The 2010 United States National Security Strat- 
egy and the Obama Doctrine of ‘Necessary 
Force,” Journal of Conflict & Security Law 
15, no. 3, 2010, pp. 403—434). A Security Council 
decree with regard to using force in these 
instances is not clearly stated, which suggests 
that the Obama administration chose to view uni- 
lateral humanitarian intervention as a feasible pol- 
icy option — an option not supported by 
international law. Further, while Obama refer- 
ences multilateral support as being key when 
using force in situations other than for self- 
defense purposes, this is prefixed by a 
provisional — “we should make every effort to 
garner the clear support and participation of 
others.” Despite choosing to remove the terms 
“preemptive use of force” in letter, the sentiment 
remained (see Warren and Bode, Governing the 
Use-of-Force in International Relations, p. 84). 


The National Security Strategy (2010) 


It was the Obama administration’s National Secu- 
rity Strategy of 2010 that articulated the doctrine’s 
official position pertaining to the use of force and 
the ongoing conflict with Al-Qaeda. With contin- 
uous allusions to the significance of international 
co-operation and commitment to international 
norms and the rule of law, the document appeared 
to be unequivocally different to the formulations 
used by his predecessor (President Barack 
Obama, “The National Security Strategy of the 
United States of America 2010,” The White 
House, May 2010, available at: http://www. 
whitehouse. gov/sites/default/files/rss_viewer/nati 
onal security strategy.pdf). Bush’s “War on 
Terror” platform was, for instance, replaced with 
the more palpable war against the specific Al- 
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Qaeda network and its affiliates (Ibid., p. 20), 
while a clear break in the context of the detention 
practices and the goal of promoting constructive 
relations with Muslim groups across the globe 
was also conveyed. In simple terms, the NSS 
2010 once again attempted to “connect” US soft 
power and efficacious global leadership in 
strengthening its commitment to democracy, 
human rights, and the rule of law (Ibid., p. 2). In 
emphasizing that such values should not be 
“compromised in pursuit of security” (Ibid., 
p. 10), nor involve “brutal methods of interroga- 
tion” (Ibid., p. 36), the document stipulated four 
key commitments: firstly, to “principled engage- 
ment;” secondly, to diplomacy; thirdly, to “‘strate- 
gic multilateralism;” and fourthly, to the notion 
that living through its values makes the Unites 
States stronger and safer, by following rules of 
domestic and international law; and “following 
universal standards, not double standards” 
(Harold Koh, “The Obama administration and 
International Law,” U.S. Department of State, 
March 25, 2010, available at: http:/www.state. 
gov/s/l/releases/remarks/139119.htm;Christine Gray, 
“President Obama’s 2010 United States National 
Security Strategy and International Law on the 
Use of Force,” Chinese Journal of International 
Law 10, no. 1, 2011, p. 32). 

In contrast to the 2006 Bush NSS where there 
was not an explicit reference to international law, 
the NSS 20/0 referred to it on three occasions 
(Obama, “The National Security Strategy of the 
United States of America 2010,” 12, 13, 38), 
giving predilection to the terms, “international 
norms” or “international standards” (“Interna- 
tional norms” are mentioned a total number of 
15 times while “international standards” are men- 
tioned twice throughout the NSS 2010). This was 
also evident in Obama’s Nobel Peace Prize accep- 
tance speech in which he referred to “standards 
that govern the use-of-force” and the “rules of the 
road” (President Barack Obama, “Remarks by the 
President at the Acceptance of the Nobel Peace 
Prize,” The White House, December 10, 2009, 
available at: http://www.whitehouse.gov/the- 
press-office/remarks-president-acceptance-nobel- 
peace-prize), although on this point, he remained 
equivocal in the context of where international 
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law sat in the use-of-force domain (Gray, “Presi- 
dent Obama’s 2010 United States National Secu- 
rity Strategy and International Law on the Use of 
Force,” p. 48). As Christine Gray argued, while 
this “may not seem a significant difference. ..ina 
policy instrument such as the NSS, this choice of 
wording must have been deliberate” (Ibid). More- 
over, the three references to international law in 
the NSS 2010 were made in the context of apply- 
ing it — which parenthetically is also the most 
common setting for references that the document 
makes to international norms: “We are strength- 
ening international norms to isolate governments 
that flout them and to marshal cooperation against 
non-governmental actors who endanger our com- 
mon security” (Obama, “The National Security 
Strategy of the United States of America 2010,” 
p. 18; and Gray, “President Obama’s 2010 United 
States National Security Strategy and Interna- 
tional Law on the Use of Force,” p. 37). Despite 
some departure regarding the significance of inter- 
national law/standards, the NSS also argued that 
military force “may be necessary to defend our 
country and allies or to preserve broader peace 
and security, including by protecting of civilians 
facing a grave humanitarian crisis” (Obama, “The 
National Security Strategy of the United States 
of America 2010,” p. 22). While the United 
States would be dependent on an approach 
encompassing diplomacy, development, interna- 
tional norms, and institutions to help resolve con- 
flicts and thereby “mitigating where possible the 
need for the use-of-force” (Ibid), the document 
stated that “... we will exhaust other options 
before war whenever we can, and carefully 
weigh the costs and risks of action against the 
costs and risks of inaction” (Ibid, own emphasis). 
In essence, the administration appeared to opt for 
a use-of-force approach that would be a last resort 
and only used if there was a high probability of 
victory, very much commensurate with the prin- 
ciples of the just war tradition. Qualifications in 
the wording and the propensity to uphold a hege- 
monic disposition, where “[the United States] 
must reserve the right to act unilaterally if neces- 
sary to defend the nation and its interests, yet it 
will also seek to adhere to standards that govern 
the use-of-force,” create all sorts of uncertainty. 
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As Gray further laments, “the formulations ‘seek 
to adhere’ and ‘whenever we can’ are indications 
of a rather weak commitment” (Gray, “President 
Obama’s 2010 United States National Security 
Strategy and International Law on the Use of 
Force,” p. 48. The 2003 European Security Strat- 
egy (ESS) does not contain explicit references to 
the use of force but affirms its strong commitment 
to upholding and developing multilateral institu- 
tions and thus the Charter’s jus ad bellum regime, 
above all the United Nations, in countering global 
threats: “The United Nations Security Council has 
the primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Strengthening 
the United Nations, equipping it to fulfill its 
responsibilities and to act effectively, is a Euro- 
pean priority.” European Council, “European 
Security Strategy: A Secure Europe in a Better 
World” European Union External Action, Decem- 
ber 12, 2003, available at: http://www.consilium. 
europa.eu/uedocs/cmsUpload/78367.pdf. The 
2009 Russian security strategy contains negative 
references to the “one-sided use of force in inter- 
national relations” and explicitly notes that “[o|n 
the world stage, Russia will act from a position 
founded on an unchanging course . . . on the unac- 
ceptability of use of military force in contraven- 
tion of the United Nations Charter.” President of 
the Russian Federation, “National Security Strat- 
egy to 2020,” ETH Zuerich Digital Library, May 
2009, available at: http://www.isn.ethz.ch/ 
Digital-Library/Publications/Detail/?id=154915; 

See, Warren and Bode, Governing the Use-of- 
Force in International Relations, p. 88). 

Indeed, as one moves through the National 
Security Strategy of 2010, it soon becomes evi- 
dent that the document is both a redirection and 
continuum. The redirection is most evident 
through the type of rhetoric Obama used and the 
frequent references to the legitimacy of US 
actions. Here, force would be used “in a way 
that reflects our values and strengthens our legit- 
imacy and we will seek broad international sup- 
port, working with such institutions as NATO and 
the UN Security Council” (Obama, “The National 
Security Strategy of the United States of America 
2010,” p. 20). However, force would be permitted 
if necessary, even on a unilateral basis. For legal 
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scholar Christian Henderson, this necessity-based 
rationale has been the defining feature of Obama’s 
use-of-force policy (Christian Henderson, “The 
2010 United States National Security Strategy 
and the Obama Doctrine of ‘Necessary Force,” 
pp. 418-21), where despite Obama seemingly 
adhering to standing international law with regard 
to self-defense, he has often diluted the concept of 
necessity in the context of humanitarian interven- 
tion (Ibid., p. 419). In the context of preventive 
and preemptive use of force, the NSS 20/0 did not 
contain any specific stipulations. While the docu- 
ment did actually include a distinct section enti- 
tled “Use-of-force” (Obama, “The National 
Security Strategy of the United States of America 
2010,” p. 22) — unlike Bush’s National Security 
Strategies — there was little substantive discussion 
or material, leaving many of the contentious 
issues of its predecessor unresolved. The only 
pointers were found in a passage relating to deny- 
ing safe havens to Al-Qaeda, where in the context 
of Yemen, Somalia, the Maghreb, and the Sahel, 
the United States would “disrupt terrorist opera- 
tions before they mature. . . [and] take root” (Ibid., 
p. 21 own emphasis). The NSS 20/0 also 
discussed “new practices to counter evolving 
adversaries” (Ibid), offering one of the few refer- 
ences to the administration’s amplified drone 
usage. Aside from stipulating that the use of 
force must be a last resort, the VSS 2010 remained 
noncommittal on the extent to which the United 
States still asserted the right of preemptive self- 
defense or whether it was now pronouncing a 
right of unilateral humanitarian intervention (see 
Warren and Bode, Governing the Use-of-Force in 
International Relations, p. 90). 

Assumptions relating to Obama’s ostensible 
muted prolongation of many of Bush’s positions 
on the use of force in counterterrorism are further 
highlighted when examining the strategic state- 
ments of the president himself, as well as govern- 
ment officials. From the day of his inauguration, 
Obama repeatedly emphasized the enduring 
nature of the conflict with Al-Qaeda and the 
constant threat the organization posed. In an 
early speech focusing on a new approach for 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, Obama stated that 
“multiple intelligence estimates have warned that 
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Al-Qaeda is actively planning attacks on the U.S. 
homeland from its safe haven in Pakistan” 
(President Barack Obama, “Remarks by the Pres- 
ident on a New Strategy for Afghanistan and 
Pakistan,” The White House, March 27, 2009, 
available at: http://www.whitehouse.gov/the- 
press-office/remarks-president-a-new-strategy- 
afghanistan-and-pakistan. Compare also for 
similar references President Barack Obama, 
“Remarks by the President after the Trilateral 
Meeting with President Karzai of Afghanistan 
and President Zardari of Pakistan,’ The White 
House, May 6, 2009, available at: http://www. 
whitehouse.gov/the-press-office/remarks-president- 
after-trilateral-meeting-with-president-karzai-af 
ghanistan-and-pr; and President Barack Obama, 
“Remarks by the President in State of Union 
Address,” The White House, January 25, 2011, 
available at: http://www.whitehouse.gov/the- 
press-office/2011/01/25/remarks-president-state- 
union-address). As such, this imminent threat to 
the United States justified the continued use of 
force in self-defense: “And we will insist that 
action be taken — one way or another — when we 
have intelligence about high-level terrorist tar- 
gets” (Obama, “Remarks by the President on a 
New Strategy for Afghanistan and Pakistan,” own 
emphasis). The focus on the continuing immi- 
nence of the threat was regularly combined with 
accentuating that the United States did not enter 
into the Afghanistan war voluntarily but necessar- 
ily had to use force in self-defense. As stated at the 
time, “We did not choose this war. This was not an 
act of America wanting to expand its influence; of 
us wanting to meddle in somebody else’s busi- 
ness. We were attacked viciously on 9/11” 
(President Barack Obama, “Remarks by President 
Obama to the Troops in Afghanistan,” The White 
House, May 1, 2012, available at: http://www. 
whitehouse. gov/the-press-office/20 12/05/01/rema 
rks-president-obama-troops-afghanistan). Although 
repeatedly championed by Obama as a “war of 
necessity” in contrast to the “war of (bad) choice” 
in Iraq, the war in Afghanistan was at best a 
preemptive war and at worst a preventive war of 
self-defense. It was certainly not waged in 
response to an imminent attack but rather a pre- 
ventive response to an attack that might happen 
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sometime in the future, at an unknown time or 
place (Carter, The Violence of Peace, p. 23. See, 
Warren and Bode, Governing the Use-of-Force in 
International Relations, p. 91). 


Compromises and Ambivalence 
in Obama’s Use-of-Force Doctrine 


In building on the seminal foreign policy 
speeches, such as in Prague in April 2009 and at 
Cairo University in June 2009, the Obama admin- 
istration made many references to its commitment 
to international law, its predilection for multilat- 
eral cooperation, and its strong belief in interna- 
tional organizations, such as the United Nations 
(compare, e.g., Zbigniew Brzezinski, “From Hope 
to Audacity: Appraising Obama’s Foreign Pol- 
icy,” Foreign Affairs 89, no. 1, 2010, pp. 16-30). 
However, when it came to interpreting the right to 
use military force in self-defense, the changeover 
from the Bush Doctrine to the Obama Doctrine 
can be more sufficiently defined as a change in 
style rather than in substance. Despite never artic- 
ulating an explicit doctrine of preemptive/preven- 
tive force similar to that encompassed in the NSS 
2002, Obama’s counterterrorism campaign con- 
tinued and extended some of the most dubious 
facets of the Bush administration in practice, par- 
ticularly in the expanded context of its drones (see 
Aiden Warren and Ingvild Bode, “Altering the 
Playing Field: The U.S. Redefinition of the 
Use-of-force,” Contemporary Security Policy, 
36:2, p. 182). 

While Obama administration officials con- 
veyed a variety of legal arguments in the context 
of Libya, Syria, and its drone program, these have 
paradoxically led to more ambiguity. In 
attempting to argue that military force used was 
in full accordance with international humanitarian 
law, officials fused so-called jus ad bellum and jus 
in bello self-defense in justifying the use of force 
against terrorist targets inside and outside 
established theaters of conflict. Interestingly, the 
second line of argument accounted for much more 
space than the self-defense arguments — although 
these worked with an increasingly distant immi- 
nence concept, making them clearly preventive in 
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nature. In the context of Libya, the administration 
came to a relatively quick decision to sanction and 
use force. In response to Qaddafi’s threat to com- 
mit atrocities in the rebel stronghold Benghazi in 
early March 2011, the Security Council autho- 
rized a NATO military incursion to “use all nec- 
essary means” to protect civilians in Libya via 
resolution 1973. In contrast, the Syrian crisis 
saw a rather prolonged response from the admin- 
istration and only came to a head when it was 
discovered that the Assad regime had used chem- 
ical weapons in the summer of 2013. In this 
instance, the Obama administration came very 
close to the use of military force for Syria’s vio- 
lation of a key principle of international law relat- 
ing to the general prohibition of biological and 
chemical weapons. Of course, the decision not to 
intervene prompted questions about the subjectiv- 
ity of intervention conditions, particularly Obama’s 
so-called “red line” on chemical weapons (Glenn 
Kessler, “President Obama and the Red Line 
on Syria’s Chemical Weapons,” The Washington 
Post, 6 September 2013, available at: http://www. 
washingtonpost.com/blogs/fact-checker/wp/2013/ 
09/06/president-obama-and-the-red-line-on-syrias- 
chemical-weapons/). Because the United States 
would not approve these unilateral use-of-force 
considerations if assumed by other member states, 
it is evident that it was supporting an exception to 
the rules pertinent only to itself and its own inter- 
ests (see Warren and Bode, “Altering the Playing 
Field,” p. 184). 


The Augmentation of Drones 


Not surprising, the most contentious aspect of 
Obama’s use-of-force approach relates to the aug- 
mentation of drone use. Originally used for sur- 
veillance and reconnaissance purposes, armed 
Predator and Reaper drones have been deployed 
in Afghanistan since 2001. Targeted killing oper- 
ations through drone strikes have, however, only 
become an intrinsic part of US counterterrorism 
policy since Obama entered the White House in 
2009 and have increasingly extended outside of 
traditional, territorially bound theaters of conflict. 
While the program’s confidentiality makes it 
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difficult to attain precise numbers, it is evident 
that drone strikes have been targeting “confirmed 
terrorist targets at the highest level” (John 
F. Kerry, Remarks at Youth Connect: Addis 
Ababa Featured by BBC’s Hardtalk, Washington, 
DC: U.S. Department of State, 26 May 2013). In 
Pakistan, the number of drone strikes sanctioned 
in Obama’s first year in office (52) surpassed the 
number authorized by Bush during his entire two 
terms in office(41) (The majority of drone strikes 
under Bush’s leadership, a total of 36, took place 
during his last year in office in 2008. This indi- 
cates the beginning of an emerging trend. New 
America Foundation, “DroneWars Pakistan: 
Analysis,” 12 April 2015, http://securitydata. 
newamerica.net/drones/pakistan/analysis.html). 
The number of drone strikes in Pakistan reached 
the astonishing levels of 122 in 2010, although 
these have somewhat decreased (22 drone strikes 
in the year 2014) as the administration broadened 
its strikes to other theaters. Indeed, the same 
period has seen as increasing number of drone 
strikes in Yemen, peaking at 47 in 2012, as well 
as a limited number in Somalia (For Yemen see 
New America Foundation, “Drone Wars 
Yemen: Analysis,” New America Foundation, 
22 April 2015, available at: http://securitydata. 
newamerica.net/drones/yemen/analysis.html; for 
Somalia see General Assembly, Report of the 
Special Rapporteur on the Promotion and Protec- 
tion of Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms While Countering Terrorism, UN 
Document A/68/389, 18 September 2013). 

While public acknowledgement of drone strikes 
outside theaters of war only began to garner trac- 
tion during 2011—2012 — when senior administra- 
tion officials addressed the issue in a series of 
speeches — the Obama administration has often 
used the “successes” of its drone program as a 
selling point for its broader counterterrorist effort 
(see Warren and Bode, “Altering the Playing 
Field,” p. 185). In the context of Obama’s legal 
justifications on the use of force in the form of such 
strikes, it is evident that they are based on a diffused 
standard of imminence, typical of arguments pos- 
ited during the Bush administration. Here, the legal 
rationale championed by senior officials has typi- 
cally combined “state of non-international armed 
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conflict” with “self-defense” arguments. On one 
hand, the country is in a state of “armed conflict 
with Al-Qaeda, as well as the Taliban and associ- 
ated forces and may use force consistent with its 
inherent right to self-defense under international 
law.” (Harold Koh, “The Obama Administration 
and International Law,” Washington, DC: U.- 
S. Department of State, 25 March 2010). Through 
this reasoning, the use of force in self-defense is 
lawful wherever Al-Qaeda is in the process of 
preparing and executing attacks, be it inside or 
outside declared theaters of conflict (compare 
John O. Brennan, Remarks of John O. Brennan, 
“Strengthening Our Security by Adhering to Our 
Values and Laws,” Washington, DC: The White 
House, 16 September 2011; Koh, “The Obama 
Administration and International Law” (note 84); 
Leon E. Panetta, Remarks of Director of Central 
Intelligence Agency, Leon E. Panetta, at the Pacific 
Council on International Policy, Langley, VA: U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency, 18 May 2009). Simi- 
lar to arguments made by its predecessor, the 
Obama administration has also justified its targeted 
killings campaign with a legally dubious, preven- 
tive version of self-defense which it states is imper- 
ative in its quest to “address” terrorists (see Warren 
and Bode, “Altering the Playing Field,” p. 185-6). 

Since August 2014, the Obama administra- 
tion’s military operations against the Islamic 
State in Iraq and Syria have been rationalized in 
a similar fashion to that of Al-Qaeda, where the 
United States “would hunt down terrorists who 
threaten our country, wherever they are. [.. .] This 
is a core principle of my presidency: If you 
threaten America, you will find no safe haven” 
(President Barack Obama, “Statement by the Presi- 
dent on ISIS,” The White House, September 
10, 2014, available at: http://www.whitehouse.gov/ 
the-press-office/20 14/09/10/statement-president- 
isil-1). In maintaining this approach, the United 
States has used military force in the forms of air 
and drone strikes on the sovereign territory of four 
states with who it was not at war: Pakistan, Yemen, 
Somalia, and Syria. The administration argued that 
forcible actions against non-state actors who were 
orchestrating attacks on the territory of a state who 
was not sponsoring or supporting them was still 
legal if that state consented to the use of force or 
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was “unwilling or unable” to fulfill its international 
counterterrorism obligations. The legality of the 
subjective “unwilling or unable” formula was 
questioned during the Bush administration’s two 
terms in office. Additionally, the “quality” of state 
consent deemed necessary has proven elusive; 
despite Pakistan’s persistent expressions of dissent 
with the Obama administration’s use of force on its 
territory since November 2011, drone strikes con- 
tinued (compare Declan Walsh, “Pakistani Parlia- 
ment Seeks End to Drone Strikes,” The New York 
Times, March 20, 2012, available at: http://www. 

nytimes.com/2012/03/2 1/world/asia/pakistani-parl 
lament-demands-end-to-us-drone-strikes. html; 

and Ben Emmerson, “Statement of the Special Rap- 
porteur Following Meetings in Pakistan,” Office of 
the UN High Commissioner for Human Rights, 

March 14, 2013, available at: http://www.ohchr. 

org/en/NewsEvents/Pages/DisplayNews.aspx? 

NewsID=13146&LangID=E). In looking at 
this approach in rawer terms, Rosa Brooks argues 
“that [...] when a government claims for itself the 
unreviewable power to kill anyone, anywhere on 
earth, at any time, based on secret criteria and secret 
information discussed in a secret process by largely 
unnamed individuals, it undermines the rule of law” 
(Rosa Brooks, “Testimony of Rosa Brooks, US 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on the 
Constitution, Civil Rights and Human Rights, Hear- 
ing on Drone Wars: The Constitutional and 
Counterterrorism Implications of Targeted Killing,” 
Washington, DC: U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee, 
23 April 2013). Notwithstanding the precarious pre- 
cedents, this may establish for other states to follow; 
it is evident that the Obama administration is not 
overly perturbed with subjecting its drone program 
to use-of-force standards enshrined in international 
law. Aside from the damaging effects US arguments 
and actions on the use of force have on the legitimate 
and fundamental standards of international law, 
questions have been asked on whether this approach 
is the appropriate strategy to follow when the objec- 
tive in the long run is combating terrorism (Audrey 
Kurth Cronin, “Why Drones Fail: When Tactics 
Drive Strategy,’ Foreign Affairs, 92, 2013, 
pp. 45-7). While the killing of terrorist actors 
made for “quick fix” success stories for both admin- 
istrations, developments on the ground, such as 
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rising membership of Al-Qaeda in the Arabian Pen- 
insula and surges in the numbers of foreign fighters 
joining the Islamic State, indicate that this approach 
has not succeeded in defeating their adversaries and, 
in fact, has more than likely spurred greater (in) 
security (compare Ivan Eland, “United States Accel- 
erates a Counterproductive Drone War in Yemen,” 
Huffington Post, April 23, 2014, available at: http:// 
www.huffingtonpost.com/ivan-eland/united-states- 
accelerates b 5198396.html; and Jomana 
Karadsheh, Jim Sciutto, and Laura Smith-Spark, 
“How Foreign Fighters Are Swelling ISIS Ranks 
in Startling Numbers,” CNN, September 14, 2014, 
available at: — http:/(www.cnn.com/2014/09/12/ 
world/meast/isis-numbers/index.html). 


Redefining the Use-of-Force in Response 
to ISIS 


The prevarication in Obama’s use-of-force 
approach is further evident when looking at his 
admuinistration’s use-of-force response to ISIS. In 
his August 2014 notifications to Congress 
pertaining to the deployments and airstrikes in 
Iraq, Obama stated that his powers as commander 
in chief and chief executive under Article II of the 
Constitution provided him with the authority to 
execute military action. In subsequent notifica- 
tions to Congress for airstrikes and other actions 
in Iraq and Syria posited in September 2014, 
however, it was argued that two ratified authori- 
zations for use of military force (AUMFs), the 
Authorization for Use of Military Force (2001 
AUMEF; P.L. 107-40) and the Authorization for 
Use of Military Force Against Iraq Resolution of 
2002 (2002 AUMF; P.L. 107-243), in essence, 
also sanctioned certain types of US strikes against 
the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria, as well as the 
Khorasan Group of Al-Qaeda in Syria. Notwith- 
standing this authority, the president indicated on 
November 5, 2014, that he wanted to open the 
dialogue in Congress so as to develop a newer 
version of the AUMF that would “right-size and 
update whatever authorization Congress provides 
to suit the current fight, rather than previous 
fights” authorized by the 2001 and 2002 
AUMFs. In his January 2015 State of the Union 
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address, the President called on Congress to ratify 
an AUMEF version, and on February 11, 2015, 
Obama sent through a draft resolution to Congress 
to authorize the use of force against the Islamic 
State of Iraq and the Levant (Matthew C. Weed, 
“A New Authorization for Use of Military 
Force Against the Islamic State: Issues and Cur- 
rent Proposals in Brief’, Congressional Research 
Service report, 20 February 2015, pp. 1—2, avail- 
able at: http://fas.org/sgp/crs/natsec/R43760.pdf). 
According to the Department of Defense, the res- 
olution aimed to provide the United States with 
the authority to address “the terror group in Iraq 
and Syria” and updated authorizations last passed 
after the 9-11 attacks (Jim Garamone, “Obama 
Sends Resolution for Use of Force Against ISIS 
to Congress,” DoD News, Defense Media Activ- 
ity, available at: http://www.defense.gov/news/ 
newsarticle.aspx?id= 128167). 

In articulating the rationale behind the adjust- 
ment, Obama stated that the resolutions would 
support a strategy in of “systemic and 
sustained. . .airstrikes against ISIS in Iraq and 
Syria,” including “support and training for local 
forces on the ground...[and] moderate Syrian 
opposition.” In thwarting ISIS attacks, the admin- 
istration sought to continue its support for an 
inclusive Iraqi government that united the Iraqi 
people and strengthened Iraqi forces against ISIS. 
At the core of the Obama pronouncements was the 
belief that the resolution provided the necessary 
balance in terms of “flexibility we need for 
unforeseen circumstances” (Brookings Institu- 
tion, “President Obama’s Authorization for Use 
of Military Force (AUMF) against the Islamic 
State,” 24 February 2015, available at: http:// 
www.brookings.edu/events/2015/02/24-obama- 
aumf-islamic-state). Specifically this applied 
to scenarios where if “actionable intelligence 
about a gathering of ISIS leaders” was available, 
the United States would be prepared to order its 
Special Forces to take action so as to prelude 
terrorists from attaining a safe haven (President 
Barack Obama, “Remarks by the President on 
Request to Congress for Authorization of 
Force Against ISIS,” 11 February 2015, available 
at: https://www.whitehouse.gov/embeds/footer). 
As stated, 
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we need flexibility, but we also have to be careful 
and deliberate. And there is no heavier decision 
than asking our men and women in uniform to risk 
their lives on our behalf. As Commander in Chief, 
I will only send our troops into harm’s way when it 
is absolutely necessary for our national security 
(Brookings Institution, “President Obama’s Autho- 
rization for Use of Military Force (AUMF) against 
the Islamic State”). 


The Authorization for Use of Military Force 
(AUMFP) against the self-declared Islamic State 
would authorize the president “to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States as the President deter- 
mines to be necessary and appropriate against 
ISIS or associated persons or forces” but with 
certain restrictions, reporting requirements to 
Congress on mission developments biannually, 
and would only be for a defined period that 
would “sunset” in 3 years. While some Washing- 
ton policy analysts and legal experts argued that 
the AUMF did not give the president ample trac- 
tability, others argued that it was balanced and 
provided Obama with the requisite authorization 
to execute the current strikes against ISIL (Ibid). 

To some analysts, however, the new resolution 
could potentially re-define the AUMF, give 
greater impetus and legitimacy in actually using 
force, and “broaden the purpose of military force 
to include unspecified U.S. national security inter- 
ests” (Weed, “A New Authorization for Use of 
Military Force Against the Islamic State: Issues 
and Current Proposals in Brief,” p. 6). In an 
apparent stretching of the theaters of conflict, 
there would be no geographic limitations on 
where the United States could take the fight. 
While Defense Secretary Ashton Carter described 
this inclusion as being “wise,” given the indica- 
tions that ISIS had the capability to expand out- 
side of Iraq and Syria, it presented some concerns 
on where the use-of-force threshold would end up 
should the United States continue on a trajectory 
of adjustment (Brookings Institution, “President 
Obama’s Authorization for Use of Military Force 
(AUMF) against the Islamic State”). Additionally, 
the definition of “associated persons or forces,” 
particularly the addition of the phrase “fighting . . . 
on behalf of ... ISIS,” could be interpreted to be 
lacking in precision and, thereby, possibly lead to 
confusion in the projected assessments pertaining 
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to what actually constitutes a lawfully targeted 
entity. Further, in contrast to the preceding 
AUMF proposals, the Obama 2015 version did 
not specify a purpose or objective for the use of 
US Armed Forces against the Islamic State in the 
authorization rhetoric itself. Again, this created 
concerns that the authorization did not sufficiently 
direct the president’s actions or provide a defini- 
tion of victory and therefore “authorizes military 
operations without an endpoint or measurable 
goal” (Weed, “A New Authorization for Use of 
Military Force Against the Islamic State: Issues 
and Current Proposals in Brief,” p. 6). 

In attempting to find some semblance of bal- 
ance, a variety of members of Congress put for- 
ward their legislative proposals for the new 
AUMEF in the 113th and 114th Congresses, argu- 
ing that prevailing legislation authorizing military 
force is out of date and inadequate to address the 
Islamic State. Some articulated the view that a 
new authorization is essential to prevent the pres- 
ident from becoming embroiled into a large-scale, 
extended conflict similar to those in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. Conversely, others have argued that the 
existing 2001 and 2002 AUMFs, which approved 
the use of military force against Al and the Taliban 
after 9/11, and the incursion in Iraq, respectively, 
are now too inadequate in their scope and unnec- 
essarily impede Obama’s capacity to defeat terror- 
ist and extremist threats to US national security 
and interests (John W. Rollins and Heidi 
M. Peters, “The Islamic State — Frequently 
Asked Questions: Threats, Global Implications, 
and U.S. Policy Responses,” Congressional 
Research Service report, November 25, 2015, 
p. 5-6). As stated by Lauren Weatherby, “Con- 
gress is clearly divided. Many Democrats and 
some Republicans fear a fresh AUMF would 
lead to wider and more extensive military involve- 
ment. But many Republicans, and some Demo- 
crats, fear an AUMF would be too limited — tying 
the president’s hands in the fight against a signif- 
icant new enemy” (Lauren Weatherby, “Whatever 
Happened To The Debate Over Use Of Force 
Against ISIS?” NPR, June 17, available at: http:// 
www.npr.org/2015/06/17/415203016/whatever-happ 
ened-to-the-debate-over-use-of-force-against-isis). 
While the dichotomy is not directly related to the 
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Obama administration, it is somewhat symbiotic of 
the congressional paralysis that has hindered his 
foreign policy approach — leaving many analysts to 
debate the extent to which Obama has induced 
these responses or been unfairly impacted by 
actions that are politically motivated. 


New Technologies and the Use of Force 


Not surprisingly, the complexities surrounding the 
United States’ doctrinal ambivalence — both forced 
and induced — and the way it proposes “new” 
interpretations of international legal standards 
governing its use of force may also lead to further 
global security issues as new technologies emerge. 
A particular technology to consider in this context 
is “lethal autonomous robots,” also called “lethal 
autonomous weapon systems” (LAWS) and “fully 
autonomous weapon systems” (for a summary of 
the various definitions that have been used, see 
Fabian Wegmann, Autonomie unbemannter 
Waffensysteme. Das CCW-Expertentreffen zum 
Thema “Lethal Autonomous Weapons Systems” 
und der gegenwa'rtige Stand der Technik, IFAR 
Working Paper (Hamburg: Institute for Peace 
Research and Security Policy at the University of 
Hamburg, June 2014), pp. 7-8). The term “human 
out of the loop” (terminology for a man or human 
“in the loop,” “on the loop,” and “out of the loop” 
is used widely in the field of robotics; see Nils 
Melzer, Human Rights Implications of the Usage 
of Drones and Unmanned Robots in Warfare. EU 
Document EXPO/B/DROI/2012/12, Brussels: 
Directorate-General for External Policies of the 
Union, Directorate B, Policy Department, May 
2013), p. 6) has proven uncomfortable for some 
translators. No one quite knows what the robots of 
the future will look like or what actions they might 
be able to perform, but roboticists, soldiers, politi- 
cians, lawyers, and philosophers must ask some 
very complex and interdisciplinary questions 
regarding the future use of LAWS. Unlike drones, 
fully autonomous robots would make their own 
decisions and act independently from humans. As 
former UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, Navi Pillay, has said, “So called ‘killer 
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robots’ — autonomous weapons systems that can 
select and hit a target without human 
intervention — are no longer science fiction, but a 
reality” (Navi Pillay, “A 20-20 Human Rights 
Vision Statement by the UN High Commissioner 
for Human Rights, Navi Pillay for Human Rights 
Day,” Geneva: Office of the High Commissioner 
for Human Rights, 10 May 2013). While interna- 
tional humanitarian law mandates that the use of 
violence must be proportional and circumvent 
indiscriminate damage and killings, the use of 
“killer robots” has engendered fears that they 
“will be unable to adequately assess proportional- 
ity and precision,” that is, where discerning deci- 
sions of proportionality of force are needed to 
evaluate “dynamic environments” and “require 
highly qualitative and subjective 
knowledge — just the things that robots could 
lack” (Denise Garcia, “The Case Against Killer 
Robots. Why the United States Should Ban 
Them,” Foreign Affairs, 10 May 2015). The ques- 
tion on how the United States will react to this new 
area is not very clear nor is how it will regulate 
such use or treat international law regulating such 
force (see Warren and Bode, “Altering the Playing 
Field,” p. 190-191). 

For Shirley V. Scott, however, one thing is 
clear: US decision-makers will never consider 
“surrendering decision-making regarding the 
use-of-force” and will be even less likely to with 
the ambiguity deriving from lethal autonomous 
weapons. As she argues, it is deemed vital that 
the United States retain the freedom to use force 
when it perceives it as an interest to do so, “and for 
international law to evolve so as to prevent the 
United States using force should it wish to do so,” 
it would be a severe “incursion on US legal secu- 
rity” (Shirley V. Scott, ‘Looking Back to Antici- 
pate the Future. International Law in the Era of the 
United States,’ in Rowena Maguire, Bridget 
Lewis, and Charles Sampford (eds), Shifting 
Global Powers and International Law: Chal- 
lenges and Opportunities, London: Routledge, 
2013, p. 17). Existing armed unmanned aerial 
vehicles are the precursors to lethal autonomous 
robotics — devices that could choose targets with- 
out further human intervention once they are 
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programmed and activated. While this may appear 
farfetched, the Pentagon is already planning for 
them “envisioning a gradual reduction by 2036 of 
the degree of human control over such unmanned 
weapons and systems, until humans are 
completely out of the loop. As technology con- 
tinues to expand and as the human role moves 
from being “in the loop” of the decision-making 
process with such devices (making all the key 
calls) to “on the loop” of the decision-making 
process, where the role pertains to overseeing 
operations rather than actually directing, com- 
plexities and debate will continue to emerge as 
the human role moves ultimately to “out of the 
loop.” In considering Scott’s argument, it must be 
noted that in the use-of-force domain, the rise of 
new forms of technology and shifting security 
scenarios (e.g., ISIL) may see the United States 
further reinterpret the rules governing the use of 
force and continue to challenge the very regime of 
international law and international order that it 
played a defining role in creating after World 
War II. 


Conclusion 


Upon receiving the Nobel Peace Prize in 2009, 
Obama stated that United States could not “insist 
that others follow the rules of the road if we refuse 
to follow them ourselves” and that “adhering to 
the standards strengthens those who do, and iso- 
lates and weakens those who don’t” (Barack 
Obama, “Remarks by the President at the Accep- 
tance of the Nobel Peace Prize,” Washington D. 
C.: The White House, 10 December 10, 2009). In 
examining the doctrinal transition between the 
Bush and Obama administrations and the extent 
to which both have legitimized the use of force in 
their efforts to thwart the threat of non-state actors, 
terrorism, and WMD proliferation, it 1s evident 
there has been greater continuities in the “treat- 
ment” of the “rules” rather than actual departures. 
Additionally, US policies after 9/11 have contin- 
ued to be defined by long-standing contradictions 
and opacities that have engendered widespread 
analysis and new critical questions in international 
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relations and international law discourse. While 
the dualism is not necessarily unexpected, the 
ubiquitous theme of uncertainty and inconsis- 
tency poses concerns on where this will actually 
leave the international legal regime and the 
broader global order should the United States 
continue with an approach that has deviated 
between stated intentions and tangible outcomes, 
what it conveys in the context of international rule 
of law and what it actually is in certain scenarios, 
its promotion of the principle of sovereign equal- 
ity and US exceptionalism, what it seems to think 
other states should do and what it does itself, US 
engagement at different points in time, and where 
it stands in regard to adhering to the principles on 
the use of force, to what it actually does. 

As this chapter has articulated, the apparent 
contradictions, marked elements of continuity, 
ongoing dichotomies, and various departures 
that the Obama administration has undertaken in 
the context of the use of force are emblematic of 
Obama’s overall doctrine. In what was deemed by 
many to be a marked contrast, President Barrack 
Obama was elected on a platform of change that 
included a departure from his predecessor in the 
foreign policy domain. While this transition in 
2009 came with a much-touted reversal of his 
predecessor’s policies, very little has actually 
changed when it comes to the doctrinal pillar 
pertaining to the use of military force. Given the 
destabilizing potential such interpretations of oth- 
erwise widely accepted use-of-force standards 
represent — particularly in the absence of an inde- 
pendent judicial system capable of enforcing 
international law — it is evident that the United 
States pursues “a general authorization of the use 
of force” (Kirsten Schmalenbach, ‘The Right of 
Self-Defense and the War on Terrorism’, German 
Law Journal, Vol. 3, No. 9 2002, p. 22) for itself, 
when it chooses to do so, rather than in pursuit of 
its general prohibition. Although Obama’s poli- 
cies in relation to the Arab Spring were cautious, 
he still, and unsurprisingly, reserved the right to 
use force unilaterally to defend US security inter- 
ests and came remarkably close to doing just that 
after chemical weapons had been used in Syria in 
the summer of 2013. And notwithstanding the 
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Obama Doctrine’s greater reluctance toward using 
large-scale force, as illustrated by his administra- 
tion’s cautious policies toward the conflicts in 
Libya, Syria, and Syria/Iraq (in the context of 
ISIS), this has paradoxically led to an even greater 
reliance and an associated lower threshold for 
using force in the form of targeted killings through 
new technologies. Indeed, drones have clearly 
proven to be alluring for a president interested in 
keeping American troops out of harm’s way, 
reducing the number of ground forces, and the 
precise, “dehumanizing” targeting qualities this 
form of warfare offers (James Traub, “U.S. For- 
eign Policy: What Does Obama Believe? United 
Nations University Conversations Series,” Tokyo, 
11 March 2015; compare also James Traub, 
“When Did Obama Give Up?” Foreign Policy, 
26 February 2015, available at: http:// 
foreignpolicy.com/2015/02/26/when-did-obama- 
give-up-speeches/). Overall, when appraising the 
broader Obama Doctrine and its ostensible pen- 
chant to adjust, comprise, and hedge, the use-of- 
force arm within the doctrine provides a case 
illustration. 
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created protections for intellectual property and 
foreign investment. 


Rule of Law 


The World Trade Organization (WTO) is more 
than a supranational institution that supports the 
liberalization trade. It is built on a radical idea that 
has taken globalization to a new apogee of author- 
ity and ambition. 

The WTO was the last major international 
body created, completing the institutional archi- 
tecture that buttressed the rule of law, a key foun- 
dation of what we now call globalization 
(Blutstein 2016). For WTO’s first director- 
general, Peter Sutherland, the WTO represented 
the “belated completion of the Bretton Woods 
structure of IMF, World Bank and the WTO,” 
which he hoped would turn “words about a new 
world economic order into reality.” The new 
global order was unique, he argued, because for 
the “first time a stable system was built on con- 
sensus, not on conquest, and on principles of 
equity and legality” (Sutherland 1994). 

The WTO was created as part of the Uruguay 
Round of negotiations, which had been launched 
by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) in Punta del Este in September 1986. 
These negotiations led to Marrakesh Agreement, 
signed on 15 April 1994, which created the WTO, 
as series of rules, administrative arrangements, 
and specific trade agreements, which included an 
enhanced GATT. 

The WTO employs the rule of law to restrain 
governments from gaming the trading system and 
imposing economic harm on other countries. Its 
rules oil the wheels of global trade, reducing fric- 
tion that in the past has led to trade wars in which 
there were no winners. Most importantly, GATT 
and its successor, the WTO, have contributed to 
postwar prosperity by opening markets. 

Where the Marrakesh Agreement takes global- 
ization into new territory is by including a ground- 
breaking mechanism to resolve disputes, with 
coercive powers that punish countries for break- 
ing its rules. 
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WTO Outlined 


Trading rules are contained in a series of agree- 
ments and annexes that are designed to be 
updated, reflecting the mission of WTO to con- 
tinue to liberalize trade. 

The Marrakesh Agreement contained four 
major agreements. They are on goods (General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs or GATT) and 
include investment measures and antidumping 
measures, services (General Agreement on Trade 
in Services or GATS), intellectual property (Trade- 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights or 
TRIPS), and dispute settlement (Understanding on 
Rules and Procedures Governing the Settlement of 
Disputes or DSU). Finally, there are the detailed 
schedules of commitments made by individual 
countries in which they grant access to their mar- 
kets for specific foreign products and services. 

Central to implementation of the Marrakesh 
Agreement is its Article III, which sets out 
the primary functions of the WTO. It has execu- 
tive functions that include “implementation, 
administration, and operation” of the trading 
framework and trade agreements. It has a legisla- 
tive function in which the WTO provides a “forum 
for negotiations among its Members concerning 
their multilateral trade relations.” And it an adju- 
dicative function, in which the WTO administers 
the arbitration mechanisms contain in the DSU 
(WTO 1994a). 

A core principle of the WTO is that each mem- 
ber should treat other members equally and that a 
concession offered to one trading partner is 
offered to all others (the Most Favored Nation 
principle). In addition, foreign business should 
be treated no less favorably than a domestic busi- 
ness (the National Treatment principle). 

Most of the WTO obligations are prohibitory; 
they tell a country what it cannot do. Some obli- 
gations, however, are conditionally permissive; 
they tell a country what it can do if, but only if, 
the country meets certain prerequisites, such as its 
rules on when antidumping duties can be 
imposed. 

One of the WTO agreements — Trade-Related 
Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS) — 
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goes further. It required countries to meet mini- 
mum standards to protect intellectual property 
rights of private actors. Moreover, many coun- 
tries, developing countries in the main, 
were forced to strengthen their legislative protec- 
tions of intellectual property, creating interna- 
tional standards on the protection of intellectual 
property and even setting out the role of govern- 
ments to enforcing those standards, prompting 
Govaere and Demaret (2001), to describe the 
TRIPs agreement as an “exercise in global regu- 
latory coercion.” 

The organization behind WTO is designed to 
be dynamic and continue to liberalize trade. This 
is driven by WTO’s executive body: the Ministe- 
rial Conference. This body meets every two years 
and is responsible for reviewing policy and 
launching new trade rounds, aimed at expanding 
world trade. 

Decisions, however, on agreements and rules 
are made by the General Council, with each 
country having a single vote. As of 29 July 
2016, the WTO had 164 members, which has 
made decision-making much more difficult, par- 
ticularly as the organization prefers to operate by 
consensus. 


Jewell in the Crown 


WTO authority to impose the rule of law is 
contained in the DSU (WTO 1994b). It is left to 
states to initiate action when WTO rules are 
breached and they believe they have suffered a 
material loss. WTO provides independent trade 
tribunals to arbitrate disputes when conciliation 
fails. It also has a body to consider appeals. 

The enforcement is unique by not directly issu- 
ing penalties, which could be seen as infringing a 
country’s sovereignty. Instead, it allows the 
injured party to retaliate with WTO-sanctioned 
tariffs or other measures to recover its losses. 

Former director-general, Pascal Lamy, 
heralded the dispute resolution mechanism as the 
“jewel in the crown of the WTO” (WTO 2009). 
Others agreed. “The first step towards the rule of 
law in international trade was the greatest 
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achievement of the Uruguay Round,” Nobel 
prize-winning economist, Joseph Stiglitz (2007, 
p, 76) added. “Without the rule of law, brute 
power wins.” According to Peter Sutherland 
(1994): “effective multilateral rules and commit- 
ments are what stands between them [developing 
countries] and the law of the jungle.” 

For the first time, countries could use the DSU 
to address measures that unfairly limited their 
access to trade. Certainly, many developing 
countries appreciated the introduction of WTO’s 
coercive dispute settlement mechanism, which 
was preferable to the law of the jungle by which 
major trading powers had savaged and 
cheated them. 

Should conciliation fail, under the DSU, an 
agerieved WTO member can bring a formal case 
against any other country that it believes breached 
WTO rules. Such disputes are heard by semi- 
judicial trade panels that adjudicate on the merits 
of each case. After hearing the case in private, the 
panel issues a report of its findings. If the panel 
believes that a member has violated an agreement, 
it usually recommends that the member withdraw 
the offending measure. Ifa panel’s findings are not 
implemented then the Dispute Settlement Body 
will automatically authorize retaliation. As a 
safeguard, parties can appeal a panel ruling to a 
seven-member Standing Appellate Body within 
the WTO. 

Where WTO declares a domestic measure — 
whether a law or policy — contrary to its rules, 
rather than directly requiring the measure to be 
withdrawn, WTO allows that injured party to 
legally launch retaliatory trade sanctions to 
recover damages. These damages continue until 
the offending measure is withdrawn, providing a 
strong incentive for a government to reverse the 
measure. 

The DSU is designed so that the WTO cannot 
by accused of undermining democracy by forcing 
a government to change its legislation or policy. 
However, if a government chooses to continue 
with a measure that is declared illegal, it needs to 
be willing to pay for the privilege. Many have not, 
and instead have rescinded “illegal” measures. 

Regardless of the nimbleness in which the 
DSU works around the problem of directly 
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eroding a country’s sovereignty, this has not 
stopped it being criticized for being antidemo- 
cratic and compromising a country’s sovereignty 
(Barfield 2002). This has led Chayes and Chayes 
(1995) to argue that sovereignty needs to be 
redefined for an interdependent world. Other 
than a few self-contained nation-states, they 
posit that “sovereignty no longer consists in the 
freedom of states to act independently, in their 
perceived self-interest, but in membership in 
good standing in the regimes that make up the 
substance of international life. To be a player, a 
state must submit to the pressures that interna- 
tional regulations impose.... Sovereignty, in the 
end, is status—the vindication of the state’s exis- 
tence as a member of the international system.” 

When it comes to trade in a globalized world, 
decisions by one country can harm the welfare of 
others. It may be a subsidy that lowers world 
prices for a commodity or an environmental, 
health, safety, or labor regulation that is designed 
to disadvantage foreign competitors or antidump- 
ing duties based on engineered data. 

Only a supranational body with the necessary 
coercive powers can created legal remedies for 
injured parties. While the decision to adopt harm- 
ful trade policies may be legislated by a demo- 
cratic government, if harm spills over into another 
country then the DSU provides a practical legal 
avenue to other countries to protect themselves. 

There are plenty of examples of countries 
using their laws and policies as weapons to put 
importers at a disadvantage, and these have gen- 
erated a high number of disputes. 

This tactic was honed during the 1980s when 
countries became adapt at creating such regula- 
tions with the primary aim of excluding compet- 
itors from their markets rather than address real 
risks (Runge 1990). 

To decide which regulations are genuine, dis- 
pute resolution tribunals look to two WTO agree- 
ments that are designed to ensure local rules are 
nondiscriminatory and do not create unnecessary 
obstacles to trade. One is the Sanitary and 
Phytosanitary Measures (SPS), which addresses 
food safety and animal and plant health measures. 
The other is the Technical Barriers to Trade 
(TBT), which addresses product testing and 
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standards. The objectives of these agreements are 
to encourage countries to adopt international stan- 
dards, guidelines, and assessment procedures, 
which are prepared by international standardizing 
bodies like the Codex Alimentarius and the Inter- 
national Standards Organization. 

Whenever a country argues that there is no 
appropriate international standard to address a 
particular risk and that it needs to introduce a 
domestic law, it needs to produce hard evidence 
from risk assessments that backs its case, should a 
dispute arise. 

While the DSU was an improvement on the 
law of the jungle, its design is flawed when, after a 
successful judgment, smaller economies try to use 
retaliatory measures. Magna Shahin (1996), who 
represented Egypt during the Uruguay Round, 
explained the problem faced by most developing 
countries. “China could [use it], but what about a 
country like Egypt or even a smaller one against 
the US, the EU or even Japan?” 

This remark was made in 1996, and since then 
either developing countries have not bothered 
using it or when they do, find that it is ineffective. 

There is no better example than the experience 
of Antigua and Barbuda. In 2007, it won a ruling 
over the USA on its prohibitions against offshore 
internet gambling. Its first problem was that the 
small Caribbean nation, with a population of 
around 90,000 people, had insufficient imports 
from the USA to recover $21 million per year, as 
per the WTO judgment. When it decided retaliate 
by suspending US intellectual property rights, 
which meant that they could sell to the world US 
patented and copyright products free of royalties, 
it found itself threatened by Nkenge Harmon, a 
spokeswoman for the US Trade Representative’s 
office, who warned its government that such 
action “would serve as a major impediment to 
foreign investment in the Antiguan economy, par- 
ticularly in high-tech industries” (Palmer 2013). 
Frustrated, on 25 April 2014, Antigua and Bar- 
buda issued a statement that accused the dispute 
settlement mechanism of denying “the ability of 
small economies to obtain any meaningful 
recourse when wronged by others” (New and 
Saez 2014). Soon after this statement was 
released, the government accepted token 
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compensation when the USA offered to establish 
a satellite visa office in the country and grant 
additional scholarships for the American Univer- 
sity of Antigua (Stradbrooke 2014). 


One Cheer for the WTO 


Not only does the DSU have its weaknesses, but 
the rules it enforces have their own biases and 
special deals that inhibit genuine free trade. 

Economist Dani Rodrik (2002) pointed out that 
“Tg |lobal economic rules are not written by Pla- 
tonic rulers, or their present-day pretenders, aca- 
demic economists. If WTO agreements were truly 
about ‘free trade,’ as their opponents like to point 
out, a single sentence would suffice (‘there shall 
be free trade’).” 

Evidence that the WTO did not deliver free 
trade is not hard to find. Within the final package 
of around 60 agreements, there are 560 pages of 
complex legalese and another 23,000 pages of 
codicils, many of which are special deals and 
exceptions that serve vested and national interests 
of the major trading powers. 

As well as being winners of these special deals, 
there were also losers. Stiglitz (2007, p. 62) con- 
cluded that the Uruguay Round “left them [devel- 
oping countries] worse off than they would be 
with a truly free and fair trade regime.” In partic- 
ular, developing countries received few conces- 
sions when it came to products in which they had a 
competitive advantage, particularly in the area of 
agriculture, steel, and textiles Lipson (1982). 

During the Uruguay Round, while there were 
more participants than earlier GATT rounds, the 
major powers still dominated, with the USA, 
European Union, Canada, and Japan setting the 
agenda on tariff reductions, with powerful local 
producers putting their interests ahead of con- 
sumers. One example was how the antidumping 
section of the Marrakesh Agreement was shaped 
by the US steel manufacturers (Barringer and 
Pierce 2000). 


Big Steel ... maintained inordinate influence over 
the U.S. government’s bargaining positions in the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade negotiations 
and trade case administration by the Department of 
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Commerce. .... Big Steel thus gains a substantial 
advantage in pressing its entreaties, at the expense 
of consumers’ and taxpayers’ broader interests. 


In should come as no surprise that domestic 
lobbyists would try and shape the position of their 
country’s trade negotiators. However, during the 
Uruguay Round, new players exerted consider- 
able influence over the Final Act. In coordinated 
campaigns, transnational corporations in certain 
industries lobbied a number of Western govern- 
ments for special deals that served their interests. 
According to Diana Tussie (2007), Director of the 
Latin American Trade Network, “trade rules have 
been dominated by behind-the-curtain global cor- 
porate interests.” 

One of the new agreements introduced during 
the Uruguay Round was TRIPS, which was not on 
the agenda when the round was launched in 1986, 
and it succeeded despite strong opposition from 
developing countries. 

One of the lobbyists who spent some time 
working on TRIPS was James Enyart (1990) 
from Monsanto, who provided an insider’s 
account of negotiations. “Changing foreign IP 
laws was viewed by many as impossible,” he 
wrote. “It took a few fanatics in some big compa- 
nies to take on the impossible.” As well as 
Monsanto, lobbyists from the pharmaceutical, 
software, entertainment sectors, and other trans- 
national companies with major investments in 
intellectual property participated in a campaign 
to have TRIPS included in final agreement. 

In a chilling display of hubris, Enyart (1990) 
concluded that “the rules of international commerce 
are far too important to leave up to government 
bureaucrats and their academic advisors.” Instead 
“i]t’s time for the people who actually make devel- 
opment happen to have an appropriate voice.” 

Rather than promoting free trade, experts have 
condemned TRIPS. Jagdish Bhagwati (2004), 
Sutherland’s economics policy advisor, was 
scathing. “For virtually the first time, the corpo- 
rate lobbies in pharmaceuticals and software had 
distorted and deformed an important multilateral 
institution, turning it away from its trade mission 
and rationale and transforming it into a royalty 
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collection agency.” By royalties, Bhagwati means 
that corporations use legislative monopolies pro- 
vided by patents, trademarks, and copyrights to 
sell or license products at premium prices not set 
by the marketplace. 

Former Chief Economist at the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. Arvind Panagariya (1999) argued 
that TRIPs “promises to lower the welfare of not 
just developing countries but the world as a 
whole. As such, it is an efficiency reducing, redis- 
tributive exercise.” 

This was not the only example of a campaign 
launched by a network of transnational corpora- 
tions working together. Another loose alliance of 
transnational corporations helped shape GATS, 
which opens up new business opportunities for 
those corporations to operate primary welfare ser- 
vices such as health and education. There would 
also be opportunities to either own or operate 
water and sewerage works, banking, transport, 
and telecommunications around the world. Gov- 
ernments in developing countries, in particular, 
worried that GATS would pressure them to pri- 
vatize essential services and limit their ability to 
provide affordable welfare and services to their 
people, particularly to the poor (Yen 2003). 


Loss of Faith in the Rule of Law 


WTO was created on the premise that it would 
continue to drive the liberalization of trade, and it 
intended to launch a new round of negotiations 
during third Ministerial Meeting, held in Seattle 
between 30 November and 3 December 1999. 

In the 5 years since the WTO’s creation, there 
was a growing crescendo of complaints with the 
existing agreements. These manifest themselves 
in a series of demonstrations, the largest being 
large scale protests in Seattle, with 40,000 people 
on the streets. For all the noise and fury, the 
movement lacked coherence. There were those 
who wanted to reform the WTO by making it 
more democratic. Others wanted the WTO to do 
more to promote public welfare and protect the 
environment. And some protesters attacked the 
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WTO for treating developing countries unfairly. 
There was also a strong theme running through 
many of the critiques coming out of Seattle: that 
transnational corporations had captured the WTO. 

The protesters blockaded the venue where the 
ministers were meeting and WTO had little choice 
but to call off its meeting. This meant that its main 
agenda item — launching a new trade round — was 
postponed. 

The next Ministerial Meeting was held in 
Doha, between 9 and13 November 2001. It was 
an astute choice. As the host, Qatar was both 
remote from the main centers of protest and its 
government made sure that foreign demonstrators 
did not entered the country. 

For all the concessions they yielded during the 
Uruguay Round, the least developed countries 
were led to believe that the next round of negoti- 
ations would be more to their liking. It was not, as 
a report from the Third World Network (2001) 
explained: 

At the conclusion of the Uruguay Round, developing 
countries fully expected that in return for agreeing to 
expand the mandate of the GATT system to areas 
such as intellectual property nghts and services 
(in which they were expected to make obligations 
without getting reciprocal gains) they would benefit 
significantly from increased access to developed 
countries” markets, especially in agriculture, textiles 
and clothing. However, since the WTO came into 
being, these benefits have mostly not been forthcom- 
ing, while traditional problems such as low commod- 
ity prices and declining terms of trade continue to 
plague developing countries” trade performance. 
Developing countries also complain that developed 
countries still apply non-tariff barriers to their prod- 
ucts, such as anti-dumping measures. This lack of 
benefit from the trade system has led to a growing 
disillusionment among policy-makers and the wider 
public in many developing countries. 

A particular area of friction is over agricultural 
subsidies. The Agreement on Agriculture, part of 
the Marrakesh treaty, capped agricultural subsidies 
at their 1994 level. Moreover, WTO members com- 
mitted to gradually reduce them. This provision 
legitimized high subsidies in place in the USA 
and European Union. On the other hand, develop- 
ing countries had no or few subsidies in place when 
this agreement took effect and were unable to 
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introduce new subsidies so that they could compete 
on a level playing field. Moreover, International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank loans 
contained conditions that required recipients, 
developing countries in the main, to reduce the 
few agricultural subsidies they had in place. 

At the same time as the cap has been applied to 
developing countries, using sleight of hand, the 
European Union and USA increased their effec- 
tive level of protection by an estimated 61% and 
44%, respectively, through nontariff barriers 
(Scott and Wilkinson 2011). 

Stiglitz and Charlton (2005) analyzed the 
agenda of the Doha Round. They concluded that 
“[t]lhe round of trade negotiations that began in 
Doha does not yet deserve the epithet of a “Devel- 
opment Round”. Indeed once again, as in the past, 
the agenda for the new round reflected the interests 
of the advanced industrial countries. The new issues 
that have been added to the agenda are not priorities 
for developing countries; indeed some of their pro- 
visions would have actually been harmful to them.” 
Their report also found that measures to further 
liberalize GATS and expand TRIPS would inflict 
further injury the interests of developing countries. 

Developing countries tried to include items 
they wanted to pursue on the Doha agenda, such 
as agriculture and textiles, but were filibustered by 
the USA, Japan, and the European Union. 

The next Ministerial Conference was in 
Cancun, Mexico, from 10 to 14 September 2003. 
With little progress made on their issues, the chasm 
between developed and developing countries wid- 
ened and the Doha was left on life support. 

Any chances of developed countries softening 
their position ended with the global financial cri- 
sis. With their economies significantly weakened, 
developing countries increased protection. Since 
2009, G20 countries have imposed 1583 trade 
restrictive measures, and while a quarter of these 
have been withdrawn by 2016, and those 
remaining still affected over 6% of all G20 
imports and 5% of global imports (WTO 2016). 

Despite this spurt of protectionism, the USA 
and European Union continued to pay lip service 
to Doha. At the same time, they quietly transferred 
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most of their energy into two mega-regional trade 
agreements, where they could have greater control 
over the agenda. One of these trade agreements is 
the Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partner- 
ship (TTIP) between European Union and the 
United States. The other was the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership Agreement (TPP), a 12-country 
grouping led by the USA and Japan. 

Whether by design or otherwise, the countries 
involved in negotiating these agreements do not 
include the so-called the BRICS: Brazil, Russia, 
India, China, and South Africa. This opened the 
way for major developed countries, particularly 
the USA, the European Union, and Japan, to set 
standards for world trade without the bother of 
having to compromise with the larger developing 
countries who could challenge them. 

According to Indian trade expert, Geethanjali 
Nataraj (2015), once these agreements have been 
finalized, “third world countries will presumably 
be compelled to adapt to their standards and 
regulations.” 

Even these mega-regional agreements are now 
in doubt with the rise of populism, with the USA 
withdrawing from the TPP. At the same time, the 
TTIP faced noisy opposition in Germany, Austria, 
Luxembourg, France, and Italy. While the USA 
has not withdrawn from the TPP, its language has 
changed to one that sounds very much like mer- 
cantilism. This agreement is no longer “trade lib- 
eralization,” according to Wilbur Ross, US 
commerce secretary, but about “correcting” trade 
“imbalances” (Donnan and Beesley 2017), pre- 
sumably in the favor of the USA. 

As a toxic brew of populism, mercantilism and 
crude protectionism are bubbling away, the Wall 
Street Journal (Bacchus 2017) warned that these 
forces “would unleash weapons of mass economic 
destruction world-wide.” 

If the rule of law is eroded, and the institutions 
that buttress it endangered, then the law of the 
jungle might well result in economic warfare. 
And history has shown that economic warfare 
can easily descend into open warfare. It was 
the experiences of engineered currency devalua- 
tions and erection of tariff walls in the 1930s that 
helped contribute to the Second World War 
(Førland 1993). 
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The progressive extension of both the concept and 
application of human rights over the last 70 years 
has opened up new possibilities for opposition 
to oppressive political regimes, the defense of 
individual freedom, and the broadening of per- 
sonal opportunities for people around the world. 
Of particular importance has been increased sup- 
port for the provision of the basic constituents of 
health and health care for both individuals and 
communities. 

Accompanying the extended reach of human 
rights discourses has been the globalization of 
capital and culture, which has generated unprece- 
dented international movements of money, peo- 
ple, and information. These social, economic, and 
cultural interactions have themselves produced a 
variety of effects on both health and human rights. 
On the one hand, increased wealth and better 
communication have led to significant improve- 
ments in health status and human rights in many 
settings. On the other hand, the pervasive infiltra- 
tion of neoliberal principles and practices has 
increased inequalities, eroded public support for 
health care, and challenged traditional systems of 
value and care. 


Human Rights: Conceptual Constraints 


Despite the common assumption that the under- 
standing of human rights has advanced seamlessly 
and triumphantly since the end of the Second 
World War (Howard-Hassmann 2010), the reality 
is in fact that the achievements have been rela- 
tively modest. Indeed, over this period major defi- 
ciencies have emerged in both the conceptual and 
practical domains. The concept of “human rights” 
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itself has been shown to be flawed, as has its links 
to practical systems of implementation, which 
have sometimes been found to generate paradox- 
ical outcomes. The abstractness of the claims has 
often meant that they have lacked substantive 
content, and the supposed universality — central 
to the core idea of human rights — has limited their 
ability to reflect local cultural variation. 

Further, human rights discourses usually attri- 
bute the key agency in defending and imple- 
menting the supposed entitlements to the nation- 
state, with rights violations being construed as a 
political failure by a state to honor its obligations 
to its citizens. In a globalized world, however, the 
policies and actions of states are commonly the 
outcomes of complex networks of relationships 
and interests involving government and non- 
government stakeholders across a wide geograph- 
ical areas (Chapman 2016). Human bodies have 
been subjected to the pressures of globalization 
almost as much as have markets, highlighting the 
fundamental role in ill health and disease of struc- 
tural as well as biological factors. 


The Role of Human Rights Agreements in 
a Globalized World 


Immediately following World War II, several 
charters, including the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (UDHR), were created to proclaim 
the inherent, fundamental, inalienable rights of all 
human beings. For their boldness, vision, and 
humanity, these documents have been extrava- 
gantly praised, as “a family of post World War II 
rights instruments that attempted to graft social 
justice onto the tree of liberty” (Glendon 1997). In 
spite of this, in the decades since their enuncia- 
tion, the inherent difficulty of upholding these 
rights across the globe, including of introducing 
changes to actually enhance the health of citizens, 
has become increasingly apparent. In response to 
these difficulties, the critics have been less gener- 
ous, describing the UDHR variously as merely “a 
collection of pious phrases” or, as the former 
United States’ UN ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick 
put it, no more than “a letter to Santa Clause” 
(Kirkpatrick 1981). 


Globalization of Health and Human Rights 


The highly contested evaluations of formal 
human rights agreements are mirrored in debates 
about the nature and effects of the great variety of 
movements for change across the world. The 
complex social transformations associated with 
globalization cannot be characterized by any sin- 
gle theoretical formulation. Rather, the forces are 
multiple and variable. For example, as Richard 
Falk has argued, globalization processes can be 
simultaneously both “top down” and “bottom up” 
(Falk 1999). Bottom-up processes are those 
“directed by people, based on equality, and moti- 
vated by cooperation,” while top-down processes 
are “directed by capital/markets, powerful states, 
and corporate media, based on inequality and 
motivated by competition.” But even classifica- 
tions such as this can be difficult: despite the 
attractiveness of binary distinctions, they risk 
excessive simplism as the boundaries between 
capital and labor, state and civil society, and com- 
petition and cooperation, and the realms of the 
individual and the social become increasingly 
blurred over time. What is more, even the distinc- 
tion between “local” and “global” has now 
become uncertain, as bottom-up movements 
increasingly make use of cyber connectivity, 
social media, and other information technologies 
to bolster their causes. In an era of mass, instant 
dissemination of information, the capacity has 
grown for sudden, unpredictable effects — both 
harmful and beneficial — on struggles for rights 
and social change. 

The expansion of global economic capacity 
has generated the possibility — and in some cases 
the reality — of moving substantial groups of peo- 
ple out of extreme poverty. While this has gener- 
ally been interpreted in favorable terms, on 
occasions it has been falsely assumed that 
improvements in economic well-being lead inev- 
itably to the enhancement of human rights. This is 
in fact not at all the case. In reality, the conditions 
of increased economic wealth have often resulted 
in increased exploitation, especially among poor 
laborers. In Bangladesh, for example, over the last 
30 years, increasing international demand has led 
to a continuing, rapid expansion of garment fac- 
tories, which has in turn generated employment 
for millions of workers, 80% of whom are women 
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(Rahman and Siddiqui 2015). However, female 
Bangladeshi factory workers are commonly cru- 
elly exploited, not only in terms of almost starva- 
tion wages but also lack of union and collective 
bargaining rights, absence of maternity and sick 
leave rights, and widespread verbal and physical 
abuse in the workplace. 

An extreme example of the suffering produced 
by the apparent beneficent process of economic 
development is provided by the collapse, on April 
24, 2013, of the Rana Plaza, an eight-story build- 
ing in Savar, Bangladesh. The structure had 
housed six garment factories which produced 
apparel for international labels such as Benetton, 
Bon Marche, Primark, and Walmart, as well as a 
bank and shops. The previous day, government 
authorities had been made aware of profound 
structural faults in the building infrastructure and 
had closed the bank and shops. However, the 
garment workers had been forced to return to 
work and threatened with loss of income if they 
did not do so. The next morning the entire com- 
plex collapsed, killing 1129 garment workers 
(Akhter 2014). The Asia director of Human 
Rights Watch lamented that the tragedy had been 
“predictable” because many other deaths had 
already occurred over the preceding decade in 
Bangladeshi garment factories owing to inade- 
quate attention to safety standards. He also 
pointed out that, perhaps intensifying the injus- 
tice, in this and similar cases, the responsibility for 
the violations of human rights is often placed on 
under-resourced labor inspection departments and 
officials, with minimal consequences for the mul- 
tinational fashion conglomerates which continue 
to reap immense profits from their subcontracted 
factory workers. 


Health as a Human Right 


The 25th article of the UDHR proclaims a “right 
to a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of [a person and his or her] family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medical 
care and necessary social services.” A similar 
commitment is echoed in the constitution of the 
World Health Organization, written 2 years prior, 
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in 1946, which declared that all people have a 
right to the “enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health.” In the preamble to the same 
document, WHO had adopted its famous “holis- 
tic” definition of health as “a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” Partly 
in response to the latter formulation, broad under- 
standings of health as dynamic, nonlinear, and 
incorporating a recognition of the intimate inter- 
connection between biological disturbances and 
environmental and sociopolitical conditions have 
now been adopted by public health institutions 
around the world (Chapman 2016). 

Despite the expansive aspirations and the 
apparent enhanced recognition of the complexity 
of the tasks associated with health and health care, 
the achievement of global health outcomes is in 
many cases even more elusive than ever. As pre- 
viously, this reflects both conceptual and practical 
impediments. While the hypothesis that health is 
intricately linked to social variables is a powerful 
one, simplistic theories that assume linear, causal 
relationships between individual “social determi- 
nants” and biological outcomes fail to accommo- 
date the multidimensional complexity that 
characterizes the actual operation of cultural and 
biological systems. In addition, larger structural 
processes in which such determinants may be 
imbedded, such as the neoliberal forces driving 
globalization and the avoidance of mechanisms to 
ensure effective surveillance in relation to social 
and ethical values, are generally ignored alto- 
gether. At the practical level, upholding a “right 
to health” cannot be achieved without concurrent 
action to realize a wide range of other rights and 
freedoms and to implement the social changes 
necessary to ensure access to clean water, ade- 
quate housing, transport and education, effective 
sanitation, a clean and unpolluted environment, 
and safe working conditions. 


Historical Globalization and Health 
Despite the greatly increased recent awareness of It, 


globalization is not a new phenomenon. Histori- 
cally, human health and well-being have been 
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heavily influenced by interactions across national 
borders. Communicable diseases were often trans- 
mitted along trade routes. A well-studied example 
of this was the rapid, uncontrolled cross continental 
spread of bubonic plague by rats which accompa- 
nied the expanded reach of land and sea merchants 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Cohen 
and Kennedy 2012). When the historical record 1s 
examined from the vantage point of the broad bio- 
psychosocial understanding of health that is cur- 
rently promoted by the WHO and the global public 
health establishment, however, far more pervasive 
health effects of globalization over the centuries are 
revealed. Between the sixteenth century and the 
late twentieth century, European colonization of 
Africa, Asia, Oceania, and the Americas facilitated 
not only the transmission of epidemic diseases to 
immunologically naive indigenous peoples but 
also a wide range of adverse biological, psycho- 
logical, and social consequences that stemmed 
from the systematic dismantling of freedoms it 
brought with it. Among these consequences were 
the theft of arable lands, which had provided sus- 
tainable nutrition, water, safe housing, and a 
healthy environment — in some cases, such as 
Australia, for thousands of years — and frontier 
violence and physical, psychological, and sexual 
abuse associated with slavery and segregation. 

The process was briefly interrupted during the 
1960s, in response to the postwar process of 
decolonization and reconstruction, and over the 
next several decades, health indicators improved 
in many settings, largely driven by widespread 
and far-reaching improvements in education, san- 
itation, and water access. However, the improve- 
ments were disproportionately distributed and in 
some cases short-lived. The fastest growth in 
measures of health status and indicators such as 
life expectancy and infant mortality occurred in 
the developed world, increasing the discrepancy 
between rich and poor countries; the flourishing of 
dictatorships in Latin America and Africa — many 
of them sponsored by the developed countries — 
prevented any major redistribution of wealth; and 
new epidemics and environmental factors, such as 
HIV and droughts and famines in the Horn of 
Africa, overcame many of the gains that had 
been made. 
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Contemporary Globalization and 
Improvements in Health 


Over the past three decades, what is known as the 
“contemporary period of globalization,” sometimes 
referred to as “the great acceleration” (McMichael 
2013) or “hyper-globalization,” has been character- 
ized by a rapid intensification of transnational inter- 
actions and exchanges in the areas of economy, 
culture, and population. Drawing on vast data sets 
from over 120 countries, economist and inequality 
scholar Branko Milanovic demonstrated an exacer- 
bation of national economic differences between 
the late 1980s and 2008 (Milanovic 2016). His 
findings identified two groups which had benefited 
most conspicuously from this accelerated process 
of globalization. The first comprised a large popu- 
lation in countries such as India, China, and Brazil 
which had emerged as a new global middle class. 
The second was the “global elite,” the members of 
which were able to preserve their historical status as 
the prime beneficiaries of transnational capital 
flows. 

The upward economic mobility of large seg- 
ments of populations within countries such as 
China and, more recently, India has contributed 
to widespread and genuine improvements in 
global health status. Indeed, the relationship 
between poverty and poor health outcomes has 
long been established. In addition to millions 
being brought out of extreme poverty over the 
last three decades — in the case of China, as a 
result of socialist economic development and of 
India of traditional capitalist accumulation — 
global health projects have made important and 
enduring contributions. The latter have included 
large-scale vaccination programs against small- 
pox, polio, measles, and other infections, medica- 
tions for HIV and malaria, and enhancement of 
access to routine health care within national and 
regional contexts. These have resulted in signifi- 
cant improvements in many indicators of global 
health status. In particular, across all regions, life 
expectancy has improved; the under-five child 
mortality rate has dropped by almost half from 
1990 to 2013 (11.6—-6.3 million deaths); and 
maternal mortality has decreased by about a 
third over a similar period (359,000 in 1990 to 
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255,0000 in 2010) (Zimmerman et al. 2016). 
Closely linked to these crucial advances, there 
has been a rapid and enduring enhancement in 
data collection and the efficiency of communica- 
tion of health information, contributing to signif- 
icantly improved capacity to respond both to 
humanitarian disasters and to the threat of novel 
international epidemic crises. 


The Impact of the Pharmaceutical 
Industry (Howard-Hassmann, 2010): HIV 
Therapy 


Despite these undoubted improvements, however, 
the health needs of many populations, particularly 
those in very low development settings, have 
often also been severely limited by the operations 
of the global economy. While this may at first 
sight seem paradoxical, it is in fact a natural and 
unexceptional result of the normal operation of 
international markets generally. It is also a well- 
recognized consequence of the conventional 
regimes of foreign and humanitarian aid which, 
contrary to their stated intentions, have often actu- 
ally undermined development, intensified depen- 
dency, increased corruption, and exacerbated the 
disenfranchisement of poor and marginalized 
groups (Moyo 2009; Easterly and Easterly 
2006). More specifically still, the established 
institutions of health and health care — including 
the production and distribution of medicines and 
other technologies — have often imposed major 
structural barriers to the improvement of the living 
conditions of the people most in need. 

A particularly egregious example illustrates 
the potential influence of the pharmaceutical on 
global health. It is well known that this industry 
constitutes collectively the largest capital enter- 
prise in the world, with several mega-companies 
monopolizing the development, manufacture, 
and distribution of all kinds of medications, 
including those applied in established, essential 
use and innovative, novel preparations. A recent 
challenge has come from the globalization of 
chemical technologies, which has allowed mass 
production of generic medications in a manner 
that could provide affordable medications to 
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large populations. The resulting tension between 
a flourishing neoliberal pharmaceutical agenda 
and the determination of certain nations to make 
cheap generic medications has exerted significant 
impact on the global health conditions, especially 
in poor nations. In 1996 the World Trade Organi- 
zation concluded a multilateral trade agreement 
on intellectual property known as the “Trade- 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights 
Agreement” (“TRIPS”) (Farmer et al. 2013), 
which guaranteed a 20-year period of patent pro- 
tections for new technologies, including pharma- 
ceuticals. A significant part of the rationale behind 
such patent protection was to generate incentives 
to support innovation and research and develop- 
ment of new technologies. Patenting of pharma- 
cotherapies, however, also means increased costs 
to consumers, which for some populations dan- 
gerously limits access to life-saving medicines. 
At the height of the HIV epidemic, in the mid- 
to late 1990s, a number of novel antiretroviral 
medications were invented which revolutionized 
therapy, to the extent that it was now possible to 
save millions of lives. Near the turn of the century, 
as a consequence of patenting laws such as the 
TRIPS agreement, the cost of supplying a combi- 
nation of three antiretroviral medications was esti- 
mated between USD 10,000 and USD 15,000 per 
annum. For the vast majority of patients living 
with HIV across the globe, especially sub-Saharan 
Africa which has continuously recorded the 
highest prevalence of the virus, the costs of treat- 
ment represented an insurmountable obstacle. In 
1997, the South African government responded to 
the crisis by importing generic antiretroviral med- 
ications from India and Brazil, an intervention 
which created competition and thereby drove 
prices down dramatically. In 1998 39 multina- 
tional pharmaceutical companies instigated litiga- 
tion against the South African government for 
violation of intellectual property rights, and the 
United States placed the South African govern- 
ment on a “priority watch list,” a precursor to trade 
sanctions. These and similar actions generated a 
wave of global activism and awareness campaigns, 
which in 2001 led to a compromise agreement 
referred to as the “DOHA Declaration,” which 
affirmed aspects of the TRIPS agreement but also 
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allowed countries in a state of national emergency 
to apply for a “compulsory license.” This arrange- 
ment allowed alternative producers to manufacture 
items in their own country, which in a pharmaceu- 
tical context referred to the production of bioequiv- 
alent generic medications. Compulsory licensing, 
however, required that countries had the domestic 
technological and fiscal capacity for such mass 
production to occur — which was, of course, often 
not the case in the very places where the need for 
new medications was most urgent. It was not until 
the “General Council Decision” made by the WTO 
in 2003 (and confirmed in 2005, but not perma- 
nently accepted until 2017) that compulsory 
licenses ordered by low-income countries could 
be used to produce and import medications from 
other countries. Over the many years during which 
these multilateral trade and intellectual property 
agreements were being negotiated, untreated 
HIV ravaged sub-Saharan Africa and other 
areas of the developing world, resulting in 
unprecedented — and preventable — loss of human 
life (Hickel 2012). 


The Impact of the Pharmaceutical 
Industry (Chapman, 2016): Research and 
Development 


The pressure on multinational pharmaceutical 
companies to maximize profits — an elementary 
and natural aspect of the capitalist economy — has 
generated a distinct geographic bias in relation to 
decisions about which diseases are selected for 
research and development of novel therapies. 
The World Health Organization lists 17 neglected 
tropical diseases (NTDs) which together affect 
over one billion people and account for hundreds 
of thousands of deaths each year, while costing the 
economies of developing countries billions of 
dollars. As a result of market pressures, between 
1975 and 1999, no more than 1% of new drugs 
worldwide were designed specifically for NTDs. 
Even following significant global awareness cam- 
paigns from 2004 to 2014, this number increased 
only marginally to 4%. 

The human consequences of the structural 
biases imposed on global health outcomes by this 
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aspect of the operation of world capital can be 
illustrated by further examples. A neglected disease 
such as schistosomiasis, which is caused by a par- 
asitic flatworm found in contaminated water 
sources, affects 210 million people worldwide 
and can cause permanent kidney, liver, and neuro- 
logical damage. Like many NTDs, schistosomiasis 
has only one main pharmacological treatment. The 
lack of research and development has generated a 
widely recognized risk that drug-resistant forms of 
the disease will emerge. The disastrous conse- 
quences of drug resistance are already being expe- 
rienced in relation to other diseases such as 
tuberculosis, of which extremely virulent 
multidrug-resistant (MDR) and extremely drug- 
resistant (XDR) strains are already widespread. 
The development of novel, treatment-resistant 
forms of schistosomiasis and other diseases is an 
imminent, potentially catastrophic, danger. 
Another example of skewed priorities system- 
atically generated by the normal functioning of 
the neoliberal health agenda is the current short- 
age of snake antivenom in sub-Saharan Africa, 
where every year an estimated 30,000 deaths and 
8000 amputations occur as a result of snakebite. 
For several years a Sanofi Pasteur antivenom 
named “Fav-Afrique” has been the best available 
product, providing a wide coverage of African 
snakes with relatively few side effects. Owing to 
poor capital yields, however, production of Fav- 
Afrique has recently been discontinued, with the 
last batch of the antivenom having expired in June 
2016. It is estimated that a replacement generic 
product will take at least 2 years to appear on the 
market, during which time it is expected that both 
mortality and morbidity from snakebite in sub- 
Saharan Africa will have drastically — and 
unnecessarily — increased (Chippaux et al. 2015). 
While globalization has generated inequitable 
patterns of medical innovation, the possibility 
should also be recognized that, if handled properly, 
forces within it could be mobilized to stimulate 
improvements in pharmaceutical research and 
development. “Open innovation models” offer the 
possibility of enhancing capacity by sharing 
aspects of research and development among 
diverse entities, instead of maintaining them, from 
inception to market, within closed, internal 
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company processes. An example of a success 
already achieved using this model can be found in 
the area of antimalarial therapy. Amyris, a biotech- 
nology company at Berkeley University laborato- 
ries in California, stimulated certain bacteria to 
excrete the chemical compound artemisinin, 
which is used in antimalarial therapy in developing 
world settings, and the Gates Foundation, a non- 
state actor, both funded production of the drug at 
Amyris and connected the company with Sanofi 
International for distribution (Chesbrough and 
Euchner 2011). This example illustrates how rather 
modest changes to global economic practice, if 
harnessed appropriately, can help reduce health 
inequities through enhanced efficiency of drug 
research and sharing of diverse capacities to sup- 
port development of therapies for neglected 
diseases. 


Noncommunicable Diseases 


The neoliberal organization of global trade prac- 
tices has supported the widespread dissemination 
of many commodities that actively impair health, 
such as highly processed foods and drink with low 
nutritional value and addictive, harmful sub- 
stances, such as tobacco. It is well recognized, 
largely from the experience of developed coun- 
tries, that consumption of such products is closely 
linked to increasing rates of noncommunicable 
diseases, such as cardiovascular disease, obesity, 
diabetes, stroke, and lung cancer. For some time 
the burden of these conditions has been shifting 
from wealthy to poorer countries, and it is already 
the case that 80% of deaths in the world from 
chronic, noninfectious diseases occur in low- 
and middle-income settings. It is likely that, 
under continuing pressure from the globalized 
economy, their incidence will continue to rise. 
Tobacco use is a particular area of concern. 
Expensive, large-scale public health campaigns 
in many developed countries over the last two 
decades have led to modest reductions in tobacco 
consumption. These campaigns combined legis- 
lative, marketing, and advertising strategies, 
along with various public health policy initiatives, 
and have been shown to have led to significant 
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improvements in health outcomes. In response to 
the success of these programs, tobacco companies 
have now shifted their focus to developing coun- 
tries, where both health legislation and awareness 
of the dangers of tobacco smoking are more lim- 
ited. Because between 70% and 80% of the 
world’s one billion smokers currently live in 
developing countries, this has already produced 
a geographic shift in disease burden. 

In 2005 WHO initiated an international treaty 
called the “Framework Convention on Tobacco 
Control” (FCTC), which encouraged increased 
attention on tobacco taxation, advertising restric- 
tions and health promotion material on packaging 
and public policy modifications to limit passive 
smoking (World Health Organization 2009). 
However, countries that have sought to implement 
these measures have faced a vigorous backlash 
from multinational tobacco corporations, which 
have used bilateral investment treaties to oppose 
reductions in their capital flows from national 
smoking regulations. In 2010, Uruguay faced 
court action from tobacco corporation Philip Mor- 
ris for seeking to require graphic warning labels 
on cigarette packaging. Philip Morris used its 
links to Switzerland to suggest that Uruguay had 
breached bilateral trade agreements. Similar cases 
were launched against the governments of Canada 
and Australia for health regulations which trans- 
national tobacco companies argued violated bilat- 
eral investment treaties (Ottersen et al. 2011). 


Trade Liberalization and Food Insecurity 


The majority of people living on less than 
USD1.25 per day populate rural areas of low- 
income nations and subsist on agriculture. In the 
1980s, the same wave of neoliberal economic pres- 
sures described above generated a widespread pri- 
vatization and deregulation of the agricultural 
sectors of many developing countries, often facili- 
tated by Bretton Woods Institutions in the name of 
leveraging foreign debt. The deregulation policy 
rapidly reduced tariffs and subsidies on imports, 
allowing wealthy nations to sell surplus agricul- 
tural produce to poor countries. For the latter, this 
has displaced local food markets, along with many 
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other effects. As a result the poverty and food 
insecurity of their citizens have been significantly 
intensified (Ottersen et al. 2011). 

The impact of intensified trade and industrial- 
ization upon global climate patterns also threatens 
the food security of populations. Droughts jeop- 
ardize regional agriculture, while marine food 
sources are diminished by acidification and 
increased temperature of marine environments, 
ultimately posing significant threats to child and 
adult nutrition. Other environmental changes 
affecting food supply are also intensified by 
human industry such as water shortages, changes 
in soil fertility, nitrogen balance, and altered pest- 
pollinator ratios. 


Globalization, Climate Change, and 
Human Health 


The impact of international commerce and trade 
upon the earth system cannot be overstated. The 
current geological epoch known as the 
Anthropocene period is understood as the time 
when human activity has been the predominant 
influence upon climate and the environment 
(McMichael 2013). Climate change engenders 
various risks to human health, including intensi- 
fied and more frequent climate events such as 
droughts, floods, and fires; increased air pollution, 
leading to respiratory illness; water shortages, 
leading to reduced drinking water and sanitation 
and infectious disease; and the previously men- 
tioned threats to global food security. 

An intense heat wave accompanied by wildfires 
which Russia endured in the summer of 2010 pre- 
cipitated a reduction of one third in the nation’s 
wheat production. This event had international con- 
sequences, with the government banning export of 
wheat products, thereby increasing the global price 
of wheat and exacerbating food shortages both in 
Russia itself and in low-income countries such as 
Pakistan and Egypt (McMichael 2013). 

As temperatures, humidity, and rainfall 
increase in certain regions, numbers of disease- 
bearing mosquitos increase causing concomitant 
rises in the prevalence of various diseases, such as 
malaria, dengue fever, and Zika_ virus. 
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Furthermore, increased human travel leads to 
infiltration of mosquitos carrying a particular dis- 
ease to previously disease-naive areas. 
Researchers have suggested, for instance, that 
Zika virus arrived in Brazil in 2014 from French 
Polynesia during a world sporting event (Musso 
2015). 


Toward an Ethical Globalization 


The large-scale transnational transactions associ- 
ated with the globalized economy, and the culture 
accompanying it, have generated considerable 
wealth but have also increased poverty, depen- 
dence, and inequality. Narratives favoring both 
human rights and global health have helped raise 
awareness of the extent and complexity of the 
tasks of enhancing health and health care and in 
some cases have provided support for actual prac- 
tical initiatives. 

The successes have been impressive: millions 
of people have been able to move out of poverty, 
and in certain regions, enhanced exchanges of 
information and technologies have led to large- 
scale, tangible improvements in health. At the 
same time, however, in many other regions, the 
problems have only been exacerbated. The rift 
between rich and poor has widened, access to 
medicines has decreased, food security has been 
threatened, the incidence of noncommunicable 
diseases has increased, and dependency and cor- 
ruption have intensified. Global climate change 
has also emerged as one of the most pernicious 
by-products of globalization, and its potential 
health effects are vast. 

The universalization of rights in the form of 
treaties and multilateral agreements provides civil 
society instruments and information to challenge 
state apparatuses which endanger basic individual 
freedoms. However, implicit in any universaliza- 
tion of values is an ethnocentrism which could 
potentially limit the space for appreciation and 
respect for diverse cultural understandings and 
behaviors. Furthermore international trade agree- 
ments can move power away from the govern- 
ments and citizenry of low-income countries 
toward multinational conglomerates. 
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Paradoxically, exactly as it advances the rec- 
ognition of the importance of both health and 
human rights, globalization also engenders the 
very opposite. Recognition of the intricate, 
dynamic relationships between the forces that 
affect health, human rights, and accompanying 
social and cultural effects may facilitate an 
improved understanding of the paradox, but they 
do not actively generate a solution. 

The critiques of “globalization,” “human 
rights,” “health,” and “health care” suggest the 
need for more complex formulations that can 
respect and preserve the richness and variety of 
local experience, the creativity of community, and 
the plurality of values and meaning-creating dis- 
courses relating both to ethics and health care. 
While the old “consensus” view was not complete 
without beneficial effect, a more contemporary 
appreciation of this heterogeneity may open the 
way for novel strategies to address the barriers to 
effective health care and to support civil liberties 
and human dignity. 
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Synonyms 


Fiscal administration; The act of managing budget 
processes in the public and nonprofit sectors 


Introduction 


Around the world, demand for greater transpar- 
ency in government activities has taken root and 
blossomed. One hot button, in particular, has 
become a focal point of discussion in recent 
years: public budgets. Democratic systems across 
the globe are faced with the dilemma of making 
fiscal administration more transparent to the pub- 
lic, and one tool that many local governments, in 
particular, have found successful is participatory 
budgeting. 
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Participatory budgeting (PB) is gaining trac- 
tion worldwide as a best practice toward the goal 
of greater accountability in government, as it 
offers the public sector an opportunity to engage 
constituents in the budget process. Increasing 
pressure on democratic governments to be more 
transparent in their dealings begs the question: If 
government is a public good, then should not it 
involve the public? Lerner (2011, p. 35) explains 
that among its many strong points, “Perhaps most 
important, PB can help establish government as a 
valuable public good — an idea that is very much 
under attack.” 


Responsiveness through Participatory 
Budgeting 


In an age when citizens feel that government is 
unresponsive to their needs, PB offers an alterna- 
tive to local governments by welcoming input from 
constituents within the community. Beginning with 
a discussion of the democratization of the public 
sphere and demands around the globe for citizens’ 
voices to be better heard in government, this entry 
will offer an overview of participatory budgeting 
and its contribution to the overarching objective of 
public sector transparency. 


Democratization of the Public Sphere 
Although definitions of PB are as varied as the 
governments implementing the practice, in a nut- 
shell, “[PB] allows the participation of 
non-elected citizens in the conception and/or allo- 
cation of public finances” (Sintomer et al. 2012, 
p. 2). Furthermore, “PB concerns the right to be 
heard in politics” (Ganuza et al. 2014, p. 2275). It 
is not enough to simply invite public feedback, if 
that input is not recorded or seriously considered. 
PB stems from the democratic process at its core. 
Citizen participation dates back to the days of 
direct democracy in ancient Athens, but the mod- 
ern iteration of participatory budgeting became 
rooted in Brazil in the late 1980s. It has primarily 
focused on municipal governments, based on the 
sheer numbers involved in gleaning public input. 
PB is a close cousin to direct democracy, which 
seems to work best in relatively small populations. 
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The practice took off in Brazil and has since 
spread around the globe, with hotbeds of activity 
currently concentrated in Latin America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

PB has been credited with increasing demo- 
cratic principles in areas where the practice has 
been executed. “The globalization of [participa- 
tory budgeting] may have a lot to do with this 
democratization of public space and, although the 
experiment’s procedures may vary greatly 
according to context, PB almost always involves 
a deepening of democracy in terms of local polit- 
ical history” (Ganuza et al. 2014, p. 2275). After 
all, a government that exists for the people, by the 
people, should experience a deepening of those 
principles when the people are actually engaged in 
the workings of the government. Furthermore, PB 
provides a forum to increase legitimacy and offer 
fresh perspectives in the public decision-making 
process through its inclusion of everyday citizens. 
“Non-organized individuals would bring 
non-strategic knowledge, a practical knowledge 
that could endow politics with common sense or, 
at least, distance it from sectarianism” (p. 2281). 
Imagine a budgetary process that invites fresh 
ideas and novel approaches to problem-solving: 
that is PB. 

PB also presents a new framework for public 
discourse. Old models delegated decision-making 
to associations and elected officials to coordinate 
on behalf of citizens, but PB invites input from the 
citizenry directly. “The problem has been the 
democratization of the public sphere, because in 
the new institutional framework associations have 
to share their voice. If associations used to be the 
actors that structured informal public opinion, PB 
offers a new way of structuring public opinion 
where citizens are directly invited to get involved 
in public decisions. This relation between the 
associations and PB conceals a friction with 
important consequences for the democratic life 
of cities, as it presents itself as a battle for repre- 
sentation of the citizenry’s voice” (Ganuza 
et al. 2014, p. 2276). In other words, when citizens 
have the opportunity to speak for themselves as 
unaffiliated individuals, the power of associations 
that may or may not have been working toward 
the citizens’ best interests is diminished. This is 
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not to say that the voice of associations would be 
no longer welcomed; rather, organizations must 
work alongside individuals toward common goals 
and objectives concerning the public budget. 
Although citizens used to have to delegate their 
wishes to incorporated powers, PB offers a plat- 
form for individual voices to make their priorities 
known. 

This shift in power dynamics within a civil 
society sparks a new way of engaging the 
public. “The clashing positions of politicians, cit- 
izens and associations thus present us with two 
extremes, which we can view as an opposition 
between deliberative and representative democ- 
racy” (Ganuza et al. 2014, p. 2288). As aforemen- 
tioned, the onus for decision-making falls on 
associations in representative models; whereas, 
deliberative democratic models make it feasible 
for new participants to engage in the political 
process. PB fosters an environment conducive 
debate in the public sphere, which bolsters socie- 
tal relations. “These new political practices appar- 
ently have much to do with the sorts of relations 
that have historically been attributed to civil soci- 
ety (for example, horizontal power relations, dia- 
logue and tolerance)’ (p. 2276). Those citizens 
who may feel that government was on an oppos- 
ing side now have an opportunity to join the 
debate as individuals, thereby disbursing the 
decision-making power within the community. 

Deliberative democracy lends itself naturally 
to improved dialogue among participants, as they 
become more involved in the decision-making 
process. In turn, neighbors can develop tolerance 
toward new ideas and each other. For example, 
Chicago, Illinois, served as the first testing ground 
for PB in the United States, and despite some 
challenges along the way, “... the Chicago exper- 
iment illustrated ways to bring people together to 
make tough decisions. Sure, residents had 
conflicting ideas about how the money should be 
spent, But now they had space to negotiate these 
differences and focus on the common good” 
(Lerner 2011, p. 35). Diverse voices contributed 
to the success of PB in Chicago, rather than 
detracted from the process. 

PB offers six core benefits, according to Lerner 
(2011): democracy, transparency, education, 
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efficiency, social justice, and community (p. 31). 
As mentioned above, PB can bolster democratic 
principles by involving the people in the decision- 
making process. The Chicago example also shows 
how community members became better educated 
about priorities within the metroplex, as a whole, 
which led to better perceptions of community and 
a higher regard for social justice. Arguably, PB 
contributes to the notion of improved transpar- 
ency in the public sector, and as Justice and 
McNutt (2013) explained, “Fiscal transparency 
can generally be understood as one requisite for 
extending the practice of democracy” (p. 5). The 
following section will explore some best practices 
of PB and its contribution to fiscal transparency in 
the public sphere. 


Participatory Budgeting 

From its beginnings in Brazil, various iterations of 
PB have stretched across the globe, with the pri- 
mary focus at the municipal level. “In the past 
20 years, PB has captured the imagination of 
people around the world thanks to its core con- 
cept: citizens deciding public spending” (Lerner 
2011, p. 32). Ideally, PB could be implemented at 
the federal level, but it would require a tremen- 
dous undertaking to provide opportunities for a 
representative cross-section of society to be 
included in the process. Realistically, democratic 
systems have a hard enough time encouraging 
citizens to vote, much less invest time reviewing 
budget documents and becoming involved in 
the fiscal decision-making process. PB has expe- 
rienced success at the local level, perhaps due in 
part to the close-to-home perspective of residents 
within the community. 

In its 2005 publication on global PB, the 
United Nations noted five principles of best prac- 
tices concerning this novel approach to 
budgeting: “(1) accountability and result orien- 
tation; (2) professionalism; (3) proportionality; 
(4) transparency; and (5) independent check and 
balance, monitoring institution” (p. 44). Simply 
holding a town hall meeting and inviting a few 
public comments on the draft budget is a paltry 
example of PB in practice; a truly deliberative 
process incorporates dialogue, as mentioned pre- 
viously. An exemplary PB endeavor will go even 
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further and treat participants professionally, 
incorporate accountability and feedback mea- 
sures, as well as welcome input from a cross- 
section of the community. Although the logistics 
of PB vary as widely as the communities utiliz- 
ing the process, the United Nations’ best prac- 
tices are broad enough to incorporate different 
PB models. 

The United Nations document goes on to 
explain that performance-based budgeting is a 
key to improving budgeting processes through 
accountability. After all, local citizens are the 
ones impacted by municipal budgets, so it stands 
to reason that they would be in the position to 
determine the effectiveness of such budget items. 
“The performance-based budgeting needs some 
criterions to evaluate performance and evaluation. 
It avoids duplication of work plan and budget of 
state ministries/institutions/unit policies. It needs 
an integration of performance accountability sys- 
tem in budgeting” (United Nations 2005, p. 45). 
Involving local citizens through PB can provide a 
new perspective on what aspects of the budget 
need to be assessed for performance evaluations. 

PB permits citizens to play a role in evaluating 
budget performance for the purpose of determin- 
ing future spending by adding another layer of 
accountability. This local measure of accountabil- 
ity drives the budget process close to home by 
including those most intimately affected by 
it. “Through PB, citizens have decided how to 
spend part of the city budget through an annual 
series of neighborhood, district, and citywide 
assemblies” (Lerner 2011, p. 30). Because PB 
has been instituted primarily at the local level, it 
encourages networking between community 
groups that previously may have functioned at 
odds with one another. 

Through dialogue and debate among citizens 
who have the opportunity to learn about needs and 
priorities in other areas of their communities, PB 
provides “... a logic of collective action different 
from what has been the usual fare in cities — one 
based on proposal rather than demand” (Ganuza 
et al. 2014, p. 2274). This new communication 
dynamic is not without controversy, however. As 
noted above, associations that previously held the 
bulk of decision-making power must step aside to 
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allow new voices at the table, which requires 
relinquishing some control. Likewise, elected 
officials must be open to hearing input from new 
sources, which can be a difficult transition for 
incumbents who have ruled the roost term after 
term. “PB also requires that politicians, public 
employees, and citizens adapt to new roles. Poli- 
ticians need to give up control over some deci- 
sions in order to gain community support” (Lerner 
2011, p. 34). Although incumbency reelection 
rates remain extraordinarily high, new practices 
like PB may put pressure on elected officials to be 
held accountable to their fiscal decisions more 
closely than they may have been required in 
the past. 

Lerner (2011) also notes that PB efforts around 
the world share common ground in terms of 
establishing needs assessment, deliberation, 
decision-making, and implementation (p. 31). As 
with the Chicago example above, citizens from 
different parts of the community will not likely be 
on the same page concerning the city’s priority 
spending areas — at least initially, but through a 
deliberative process of assessing the needs within 
the greater community and engaging diverse 
voices in decision-making, municipalities the 
world over have demonstrated that it is possible 
to come to agreement on how to parcel out the 
budget. 

As citizens become more aware of the issues at 
hand and get involved in PB, the seemingly mys- 
terious proceedings of government can become 
clearer and less intimidating, such that they are 
more at liberty to express their own ideas and 
concerns. Grimmelikhuijsen (2012) described it 
this way: “Transparency leads to demystification 
of government, a development that 1s catalyzed by 
the rising expectations of citizens” (p. 297). 


Transparency 

Kopits and Craig (1998) define fiscal transparency 
as “... openness toward the public at large about 
government structure and functions, fiscal policy 
intentions, public sector accounts, and projec- 
tions” (p. 1). The key to this openness lies in the 
level of public access concerning government 
activities, which the authors describe as needing 
to be “reliable, comprehensive, timely, 
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understandable, and internationally comparable 
information” (p. 1). Providing an executive sum- 
mary or snapshot of the budget is not enough to 
consider PB; the information provided to the pub- 
lic must be comprehensive and easily accessed 
and understood by lay persons. Too often, munic- 
ipalities may make budgetary information avail- 
able to the public through a municipal website, but 
deciphering the poorly labeled spreadsheets is too 
laborious for many individuals to bother 
attempting to understand. 

Transparency is not simply a blanket, 
one-dimensional concept suggest Kopits and 
Craig (1998). In fact, they have identified three 
dimensions of transparency: aggregate, govern- 
ment operations, and behavioral aspects. The 
ageregate level covers the disbursement of reli- 
able information to the public about public policy 
matters. This feature is important to let the public 
know what priorities or obligations are coming 
down the pike. Government operations include 
more specific details about budget documents, 
including the detailed spreadsheets that some lay 
persons may not readily understand but still 
should have access to view. Lastly, behavioral 
aspects relate to the government’s responsiveness 
to issues such as information requests, codes of 
conduct, performance assessments, and similar 
accountability measures (p. 1). When a govern- 
ment entity replies promptly to Freedom of Infor- 
mation requests and similar inquiries, it can reflect 
positively on the organization because there 
seems to be nothing to hide. 

Nurturing an environment of transparency in 
the public sphere requires effort on the part of 
elected officials as well as the public. “Transpar- 
ency does not just happen,” explained Berliner 
(2014); “such efforts usually require existing prin- 
cipals to commit to institutional reforms that are 
costly to themselves” (p. 490). When an incum- 
bent implements transparency protocols, they 
expose their own administrations to the same cri- 
tiques that they expect other elected officials to 
undergo. In other words, opening government 
operations to public scrutiny may build rapport 
with the public, but it also makes public officials 
more vulnerable to criticism. Berliner (2004) also 
suggested that the incentive for incumbents to 
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jump on the transparency bandwagon and pass 
policies such as Freedom of Information laws is 
to gain the support of constituents who hold such 
promises in high regard (p. 484). The tradeoff 
between vulnerability and good governance is a 
worthwhile and necessary step toward delibera- 
tive democracy. 

While transparency is a popular buzz word 
among government watchdog groups, it has also 
gained support on both sides of the partisan aisle 
as an important practice to implement, regardless 
of political leanings. “Transparency in govern- 
ment is an issue that has the bipartisan support 
of progressives and the right” (Justice and McNutt 
2013, p. 18). Put another way, transparency helps 
to keep political friends close and enemies closer. 
“Transparency increases the likelihood that prin- 
cipals will detect malfeasance on the part of agents 
and will exact punishment, thereby deterring the 
abuse of public power” (Bauhr and Grimes 2014, 
p. 292). Transparency allows political opponents 
to hold each other in check, not to mention 
empowering the public with means to keep 
elected officials on their toes. 

“The new era of transparency will increasingly 
expose gaps between governments’ rhetoric and 
reality, empowering domestic and international 
audiences to hold leaders more accountable for 
their decisions” (Larkin 2016, p. 6). Transparency 
opens closed doors (quite literally, through poli- 
cies such as Open Meetings Acts) and helps to 
ensure that public servants are doing just that: 
serving the public good. In a transparent political 
environment, campaign promises give way to 
reality checks, particularly in terms of fiscal 
responsibility. 

When processes like PB are implemented 
according to best practices and increased transpar- 
ency in the public sphere, robust public policy is an 
expected outcome. “Fiscal transparency, in each of 
its three dimensions, is a necessary condition for 
sound economic policy,” explained Kopits and 
Craig (1998). “Nontransparent fiscal practices 
tend to be destabilizing, to create allocative distor- 
tions, and to exacerbate inequalities” (p. 2). 

Grimmelikhuiysen (2012) equates transpar- 
ency in government with the Wizard of Oz, in 
that he seemed almighty until the curtain was 
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opened. “Instead of being seen as powerful 
and special, government organizations are 
demystified by transparency” (p. 293). This can 
be a positive side effect, because everyday citi- 
zens become empowered to participate in a pro- 
cess that previously seemed intimidating and 
elite. However, as Grimmelikhuijsen proposed, 
individuals may feel disillusioned by the realities 
of government in practice. “If people can see all 
mistakes behind the scenes of government, they 
may become disenchanted with it thus decreas- 
ing both the trust in and legitimacy of govern- 
ments” (p. 295). 

One way that citizens can have their idealistic 
hopes dashed, according to Grimmelikhutsen 
(2012), is through the slow and laborious 
decision-making process itself. “Despite the 
irrational and incremental nature of public 
decision making, it is presented to the public 
as if it is rational and the model of ‘rational 
choice’ is being used,” noted Grimmelikhuijsen. 
“Decision-makers lack the ability and resources 
to find the optimal solution so they apply their 
‘rationality’ only after having greatly simplified 
the choices available” (p. 298). PB participants 
who expected to jump into the process with both 
feet and make sweeping changes may be disap- 
pointed to realize that policy making can be a 
lengthy process. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, participatory budgeting and trans- 
parency go hand-in-hand. As local governments 
strive to meet the increasing demands of a tech- 
nologically capable public, they would do well to 
consider incorporating PB into their budgetary 
processes. Citizens who invest time into the PB 
process may gain a greater appreciation for the 
inner workings of the bureaucracy and become 
better informed, more engaged residents of their 
communities. 
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Globalization, Security, and 
Drones 
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It is evident over the course of history that human 
beings have had the ingenuity to create varying 
ways to kill each other, where death can be 
wrought in a face-to-face fashion or via the direct 
result of using weapons in immediate propinquity. 
In the context of war and violence, the advent of 
technology has provided an expanded corporeal 
detachment through the use of projectiles with a 
sling, a bow, or a rifle. Of course, over the last 
hundred or so years, this detachment has contin- 
ued to widen as the modern arteries of violence 
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have attained longer range through the use of 
planes and cruise missiles and, in recent times, 
the use of uninhabited aerial weapons (Strawser 
2013, 3). As this chapter will illustrate, the con- 
tinual advancement of these new technologies in 
theaters of conflict pose immense complications 
and challenges for international security in the 
twenty-first century. Controlled remotely from 
virtually anywhere on the planet, such weapons 
have come to the fore in the military suite and 
contributed significantly to what has been termed 
as the further “dehumanization of death” 
(Strawser 2013, 3). Indeed, referred to as 
unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs), remotely 
piloted vehicles (RPVs), unmanned military sys- 
tems (UMS) or simply, “drones,” these new forms 
of technology illustrate that “we are currently in 
the midst of an epochal transformation” of vio- 
lence (Lathan and Christiansen 2014, 767) in 
response to what has been deemed a “new species 
of war” (Mundy 2011, 280). 

In looking at this critical juncture in interna- 
tional security, the chapter will begin by looking 
at the key debates associated with their increasing 
use after 9/11, including what can be referred to as 
the “threshold enticement.” It will then consider 
the legal, moral, and ethical discourse surround- 
ing their utility, including those who are complicit 
in the decisions on when and where to use them, 
as well as those involved in their science and 
construction. In the context of humanitarian inter- 
ventions and state incursions, the chapter also 
interrogates the varying debates pertaining to the 
potential of drone usage and the security 
dilemmas that will continue arise should they 
remain a significant option in a states’ security 
calculi. Lastly, as technology rapidly advances 
and drones become wholly autonomous and “off 
the loop” in the form of “killer robots,” the chapter 
examines the additional complexities that may 
arise in future security scenarios. 


The Rise of Drones 
The use of drones in their varying forms has a 


lengthy history extending back to World War II; 
however, it was in the second half of the twentieth 
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century that they became a regular feature in state 
incursions. (States having employed drones for 
military purposes during that period include the 
United States in the Vietnam War (1965-1975), 
the First Gulf War (1991), and the wars in Bosnia 
(1995) and Kosovo (1999), Israel in the Lebanon 
War (1982), and Iran in its war with Iraq 
(1980—1988).) While the initial inceptions of mil- 
itary drones were used principally for aerial recon- 
naissance, their applications progressively 
extended to areas such as communications sys- 
tems relay, search and rescue, destruction of 
aggressive air defenses, and direct attacks against 
designated targets (US Department of Defense 
2011, 46). Over the course of the last decade or 
so, the utility of armed drones has augmented 
exponentially, beginning with the Second Intifada 
in the Israeli-occupied areas (since 2000), con- 
tinuing in the second Iraq War (2003-2011), and 
attaining its recent status in the context of the 
United States’ war against Al-Qaeda and affiliate 
groups in Afghanistan, Pakistan, Yemen, and 
Somalia (since 2001), and against Islamic State 
of Iraq and Syria (ISIS) (since 2014). 

The trajectory that the drone form of operation 
has obtained in comparison to other alternative 
means and methods of warfare 1s quite remarkable, 
particularly their systematic use for the targeting of 
preselected persons in the territory of other states. 
By 2012, the US Department of Defense was in 
possession of approximately 7,000 drones 
(Stanford/NYU 2012, 8) that performed 20,000 
missions per year, with a total of one million com- 
bat hours achieved already in 2010 
(US Department of Defense 2011, 22). Addition- 
ally, it is estimated that between 2004 and 2012, 
drones operated by the CIA carried out approxi- 
mately 350 attacks in Pakistan alone, killing some- 
where in the vicinity of 2,000 and 3,000 individuals 
(European Union 2013, 7). The number of drone 
strikes in Pakistan reached the astonishing levels of 
122 in 2010, although these have somewhat 
decreased (22 drone strikes in the year 2014) as 
the US administration broadened its strike to other 
theaters. The same period has seen as increasing 
number of drone strikes in Yemen, peaking at 47 in 
2012, as well as a limited number in Somalia (New 
America Foundation 2015a, b). 
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Of course, with the amplification of drone use, 
predominantly under the Obama administration, 
there has also been an evolving division in the 
discourse pertaining to their legality, strategic util- 
ity, and proportionality. In particular, the contin- 
ued use of drones by the United States in 
Afghanistan, Yemen, and the Federally Adminis- 
tered Tribal Areas (FATA) of Pakistan and in 
response to ISIS in Syria/Iraq has presented 
some moral implications (Strawser 2013, 9). One 
of the main concerns pertains to the practice 
known as “targeted killing,” a tactic that should 
otherwise be referred to as an assassination as it is 
practically identical to an extrajudicial execution. 
The moral and legal debates deriving from this 
form of killing itself are extensive and remain 
markedly complex, particularly as theaters of con- 
flict continue to become more asymmetrical and 
newer actors enter the scene — the evolving Syria/ 
Iraq conflict being a case point. Notwithstanding 
their widespread use and moral questions sur- 
rounding the practice, however, the perceived 
efficiency of targeted killing via drone strikes 
has become evidently acceptable in the public 
domain in the United States. Indeed, despite the 
“association of drones and targeted killing [being] 
inseparable,” their acceptance to a war weary and 
war wary America has evidently been embraced 
by the “popular imagination” (Strawser 2013, 12). 

In the face of this apparent approval, often in 
the vicinity of 50-60%, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that the use of drones 1s exceed- 
ingly problematic, particularly in regard to their 
questionable accuracy on what can be termed 
appropriately as liable targets and non-liable peo- 
ple. While many advocates extol their precision, 
the targeting proficiencies of their use in many 
instances have actually yielded disproportionate 
“collateral harm” (1.e., unintended death) to civil- 
ians and noncombatants and, thereby, do not ade- 
quately conform with the rules of jus in bello. Not 
surprisingly, assessing the efficacy of the present 
use of drones remains contentious. The Obama 
administration’s jus in bello arguments, for 
instance, reflected this uncertainty in what has 
been termed the “drone myth” (Brunstetter and 
Braun 2011, 347) — that drones can actually lower 
the risk of civilian casualties “[b]y loiter[ing] and 
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gather[ing] intelligence for long periods of time 
before a strike, coupled with the use of precision- 
guided munition” (General Assembly 2014, 7). 
The main problem here is that determining the 
accuracy iS dependent on information 
supplemented by informants in the field, who 
may or may not be reliable sources of intelligence 
on the ground. In other words, “the strikes are 
only as accurate as the intelligence that goes into 
them” (Mayer 2009). Or, as Sarah Kreps and John 
Kaag state: “Some observers wrongly conflate 
increasingly sophisticated technology with 
increasingly sophisticated individual judgment” 
(Kreps and Kaag 2012, 2). Additionally, as noted 
by the UN Special Rapporteur Alston, these accu- 
racy claims are “impossible for outsiders to ver- 
ify” (Human Rights Council 2010). Simply put, 
the data that could be considered as the most 
applicable for evaluating the extent to which par- 
ticular strikes or a policy of strikes is morally 
justifiable (1.e., the specifics of who is killed and 
whether such people were morally liable to be 
killed) is the type of data that is most lacking, 
uncertain, non-conclusive, or contradictory 
(Strawser 2013, 13). 

Further criticism of drones pertains to the argu- 
ment that remote control killing engenders a 
degree of asymmetry between actors in a conflict. 
Here, the conflict not only becomes a newer form 
of warfare but transcends a threshold that, while 
not discounting the method’s acceptability in prin- 
ciple, spurs morally insuperable concerns in a real 
context. Some analysts claim that this asymmetry 
does not necessarily make drones inherently 
“bad,” nor they argue, is asymmetry morally 
applicable if the killing 1s concise and most impor- 
tantly, justified. However, there are concerns asso- 
ciated with the marked disparity in risk of harm 
between the killed and the killer, brought about by 
the operators of drones themselves who are not in 
physical proximity to the vulnerability of combat 
in which they partake. Philip Alston posits that 
drones represent a significant change in the con- 
duct of warfare because they “mak[e] it easier to 
kill targets, with fewer risks to the targeting state” 
(Human Rights Council 2014). Similarly, Peter 
Singer argues that the remoteness of the person 
pulling the trigger may make the act of killing 
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easier as it dehumanizes victims, 1mpersonalizes 
the battle, and reduces personal accountability 
(Singer 2009). 

In this regard, therefore, targeting actions are 
executed by people who are not, and never have 
been, even in close physical proximity to their 
targets and in most instances have no “real-life” 
experience of the war zones they only encounter 
on-screen (Warren and Bode 2014, 114). But 
while many maintain the view that drones make 
war more likely by making it “too easy,” there is 
an emerging literature by scholars, such as 
Julian Savulescu and Zack Beauchamp, who 
see their use as potentially providing an actual 
net gain by permitting states to engage in human- 
itarian military intervention without the risk aver- 
sion and, thereby, removing the “threshold” 
objection against drone employment altogether 
(Galliott 2015). 


Drones, the Use-of-Force in 
Interventions and Incursions 


As discussed in the above, the most common 
criticism pertaining to the proliferation of drones 
is the argument that in removing humans from the 
combat equation, the costs of going to war are 
reduced, and thereby, the instigation of war by 
states that possess drones will become more 
likely. While there is minimal evidence that the 
use of drones have actually lowered the threshold 
to war — any more than, say, cruise missiles or 
regular aircraft — it is plausible to argue that as the 
technology progresses and as drones increas- 
ingly take the place of humans in combat roles, 
this critique may gain traction. Notwithstanding 
this common viewpoint, a contrasting argument 
has suggested that lowering the threshold is not 
necessarily a bad thing and that drones have the 
potential to actually advance the practice of 
humanitarian intervention, i.e., the use of mili- 
tary force to protect citizens from mass violence 
such as genocide or ethnic cleansing 
(Beauchamp and Savulescu 2013, 106). Much 
of this view stems from the fact that states have 
a poor track record in intervening in states when 
there was a very strong justification. While the 
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most defining cases of genocide — Rwanda in 
1994 and Darfur from 2003 to 2007 — were 
not met with international intervention (This cut- 
off point of 1990 is nonarbitrary because 
(1) 1990-2000 saw more humanitarian interven- 
tions than any other 10-year period in history and 
(2) modern understandings of humanitarian 
intervention have shifted considerably in the 
post-Cold War period. See, Martha Finnemore, 
The Purpose of Humanitarian Intervention: 
Changing Beliefs about the Use of Force, Ithaca, 
NY: Cornell University Press 2003.), there are 
persistent and contemporary conflicts involving 
extraordinary suffering that have also not 
resulted in intervention. Even in instances 
where intervention has taken place, mass atroci- 
ties have been allowed to go on for an extensive 
period of time (e.g., Kosovo and Timor-Leste, 
both in 1999). (Libya 2011 is a rare exceptive 
case where intervention was premised on the 
imminent risk of mass atrocities rather than 
evidence of ongoing atrocities. For evidence 
that views of the morality of intervention are 
shifting, see International Commission on Inter- 
vention and State Sovereignty (ICISS), The 
Responsibility to Protect, Ottawa: International 
Development Research Centre, 2001; Weiss 
1995.) 

The Obama administration’s nonintervention 
in Syria is a further case in point. Over the course 
of the Syrian conflict, many commentators have 
supported intervention on humanitarian grounds 
in line with the emerging norm of the responsibil- 
ity to protect (R2P). Although the Obama admin- 
istration regularly declared that force should be 
used as a last option in Syria after “exhausting a 
host of other measures,” (Rice 2013) it was only 
the revelation that Asaad had used chemical 
weapons on innocents that an intervention was 
seriously considered in the conflict that up until 
that point had seen 150,000 people perish. The 
humanitarian rationale for an intervention contin- 
ued to be present well after the Obama adminis- 
tration decided to vie for political resolution in 
September/October 2013 (BBC News 2013). Nei- 
ther the indiscriminate bombing of Aleppo by the 
Syrian regime in mid-December of the said year 
(Eddy and Cottrell 2014) nor any subsequent 
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reports on grave human rights violations and 
crimes against humanity coming from Syria 
(Human Rights Council 2014) shifted the posi- 
tions of both Democrats and Republicans. This 
raises questions about the subjectivity of interven- 
tion conditions, in particular Obama’s so-called 
red line on chemical weapons (Kessler 2013). 
Moreover, because the United States would not 
endorse these unilateral use-of-force consider- 
ations if undertaken by other member states, it 
appeared as though it was supporting an exception 
to the rules applicable only to itself and its own 
vested interests. 

Clearly, there is a disinclination on the part of 
industrialized democracies — the only states 
with the capacity to undertake a successful 
intervention — to risk their own soldiers for foreign 
lives. There are a myriad of reasons for this aver- 
sion, ranging from what is perceived to be the 
moral responsibilities to their own soldiers’ and 
nation’s interests, to the political inhibition posed 
by the predominance of differing beliefs among 
their respective domestic public or political factions 
(Beauchamp and Savulescu 2013, 109). If casualty 
aversion has been deemed to be a significant con- 
straint, then by removing combat roles away from 
humans, drones may enable military decision- 
makers, generals, and policymakers to actually 
execute strategies gauged toward minimizing civil- 
ian deaths rather than being focused on averting 
their own casualties. So while drones significantly 
lower the threshold in going to war, it is argued by 
some proponents that their significance in reducing 
the need for humans in risky combat roles can, 
thereby, ameliorate the effect of casualty aversion 
in the consideration of intervention and mitigating 
genocide. 

In other words, if drones can be effective 
enough in conflict that states are prepared to use 
them in lieu of humans, then they can be effec- 
tively deployed in humanitarian interventions and 
enable the development of a strategy for pro- 
tecting civilians with less impediments presented 
by the prospect of human casualties. UAVs, such 
as the Predator and Reaper, have illustrated their 
utility for humanitarian intervention in Libya 
(Beauchamp and Savulescu 2013, 119). In this 
regard, proponents argue that UAVs are able to 
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differentiate between adversaries and noncombat- 
ants and can engage ground troops in ways that 
would be limited through the use of a manned 
aircraft. Additionally, surveillance drones can 
provide important advantages to peacekeepers in 
the context of information-gathering activities 
near populations at risk, identify potential arms 
smugglers and embargo breakers that could have 
thwarted their efforts, and provide overall situa- 
tional awareness and therefore the capacity to 
respond promptly when people were at risk — 
evident in Chad in 2009 (Whetham 2015, 
199-200). Likewise, in 2013, the UNSC granted 
the Department of Peacekeeping Operations 
(DPKO) permission to bring in surveillance 
drones to support the United Nations Organiza- 
tion Stabilization Mission in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (MONUSCO) (Whetham 
2015, 199-200). According to Colum Lynch, 
these drones were “equipped with infrared tech- 
nology that could detect troops hidden beneath 
forest canopy or operating at night, allowing 
them to track movements of armed militias, assist 
patrols heading into hostile territory, and docu- 
ment atrocities” (Lynch 2013). While signifying 
to adversarial actors that they can be seen wher- 
ever they are cuts against standard surveillance 
practice (where the idea is generally to watch 
without the actor being aware), it does provide a 
form of deterrence insofar that if they can be seen, 
they can be caught, and they can also be killed 
(Whetham 2015, 199-200). (This may be part of 
the political calculation in the publicity surround- 
ing the deployment of observation drones to the 
Ukraine by the Organisation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. See Jason Hovet and Jan 
Lopatka, “OSCE says will Use Drones for 
Ceasefire Monitoring in Ukraine,” Reuters, 
10 September 2014, available at, http://www. 
reuters.com/article/20 14/09/10/usukraine-crisis- 
osce-idUSKBN0H50Q920140910.) 


Drone Proliferation 
Despite some of the potential advantages of using 


technology in humanitarian interventions men- 
tioned here, other broader security concerns have 
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been raised pertaining to a potential arms race. 
While China’s acquisition of drone technology 
has already engendered consternation in hawkish 
circles, other states have also entered debates in 
their own active push to acquire drones for mili- 
tary applications. On September 7, 2015, Pakistan 
officially became the world’s ninth state to effica- 
ciously develop its own unmanned combat aerial 
vehicle, used in an incursion against the Taliban in 
the northwestern tribal area near its border with 
Afghanistan. Aside from furthering Pakistan’s 
advance against the Taliban, in which three 
militants perished, the drone strike pointed to a 
potential shift in the theater’s equation, where the 
era of Washington’s own drone actions within 
Pakistani sovereignty may be drawing to a close 
(Fazl-e-Haider 2015). 

Moreover, the fleet of armed drones has 
emboldened the Pakistani states’ military strength 
against both internal and external threats. Apart 
from the internal Taliban-led insurgency in its 
northwest, and a separatist insurgency in its south- 
west, Pakistan faces an external volatile situation 
on both its eastern border with India and its west- 
ern border with war-torn Afghanistan. With both 
armed and unarmed UAVs, it can better monitor 
the security developments on its borders and 
undertake missions including intelligence gather- 
ing and target detection and destruction. Not sur- 
prisingly, any justification endorsing the use of 
drones will only be further complicated as states 
like Pakistan join the “drone club.” It is already 
evident that Pakistan’s participation has spurred 
a race in South Asia, with India recently ampli- 
fying the production of its own unmanned aerial 
vehicle development program, the Rustom-2. It 
has purportedly accelerated its work on weapon- 
izing the Rustom-1 medium-altitude long- 
endurance UAV, which it tested in 2016. Addi- 
tionally, New Delhi has reportedly endorsed the 
acquisition of ten armed UAVs from Israel Aero- 
space Industries under a $400 million deal 
(Fazl-e-Haider 2015). 

In response to the burgeoning desire and real 
acquisitions of drones by an increasing number of 
states, Buchanan and Keohane have proposed the 
establishment of a drone accountability regime to 
ensure better compliance with the existing law 
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and to prevent the rules being undermined 
through an apparent lack of accountability. For a 
plethora of reasons states have been disinclined to 
publicize the specific details of their actions when 
using lethal drones, “especially extraterritorially” 
(Whetham 2015, 204). However, this can under- 
standably create the view that the rules are being 
contravened and the law ignored. Even if the 
action has been undertaken with the best of inten- 
tions and a justification based on a clear self- 
defense requirement in the face of an imminent 
threat, with the absence of a credible explanation, 
it might as well be considered an assassination or 
murder — there is no way for the rest of the world 
to tell the difference. Buchanan and Keohane’s 
intention, therefore, is to build toward a position 
in which an impartial ombudsman can review the 
legal justification for an attack and has the right to 
hold actors to a standard in meeting their respon- 
sibilities. While conceived for a different context, 
such a regime, if expanded to cover observer mis- 
sions of the type, might address many of the 
political problems with deploying drones to mon- 
itor and prevent human rights abuses in the case of 
an intervention (Whetham 2015, 204). 


The Precursor to New(er) and Evolving 
Technologies 


Further complexities regarding the evolving role 
drone technology may play in international secu- 
rity are evident with the advent and continued 
emergence of lethal autonomous robotics. The 
reality is that existing armed unmanned aerial 
vehicles are clearly the precursors to what is 
termed as autonomous robotics; devices that can 
choose targets without further human intervention 
once they are programmed and activated. While 
this may appear somewhat exaggerated, the 
Pentagon is already planning for them, 
“envisioning a gradual reduction by 2036 of the 
degree of human control over such unmanned 
weapons and systems, until humans are 
completely out of the loop” (Garcia 2015). 
Referred to as “lethal autonomous robots” 
(LARs), “lethal autonomous weapons systems” 
(LAWS), and “fully autonomous weapons 
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systems” (FAWS) (Wegmann 2014, 7—8), the for- 
mer UN High Commissioner for Human Rights, 
Navi Pillay, has said that these “so-called ‘killer 
robots’ — autonomous weapons systems that can 
select and hit a target without human 
intervention — are no longer science fiction, but a 
reality” (Pilay 2013). Unlike drones, fully auton- 
omous robots would make their own decisions 
and act independently from humans. The term 
“human out of the loop” (Melzer 2013, 6) has 
proven uncomfortable for both policymakers and 
analyst alike (Belarus 2014). While no one is 
exactly sure how these robots of the future will 
evolve, or what actions they might be able to 
perform, roboticists, soldiers, politicians, lawyers, 
and philosophers must ask some very complex 
and interdisciplinary questions regarding the 
future use of LAWS, particularly if considered to 
be a device used in a humanitarian context. 
Notwithstanding the varying delineations in 
the discourse, it is evident that as such weapons 
continue to evolve out of present-day UAVs to the 
truly autonomous kind, debates relating to the 
morals and ethics of war fighting and interven- 
tions will increasingly become more complex 
(Strawser 2013, 16). Certainly, the advent and 
deployment of autonomous weapons systems 
that have the capacity to wield deadly force with- 
out the involvement of a human actor engenders a 
distinguishing set of ethical concerns. Some of 
these concerns pertain to the extent to which 
they may further lower the threshold for military 
action, the accountability for deaths produced by 
these devices, and the prospect that autonomous 
weapons could — as farfetched as this may sound 
now — turn against those who have designed them 
(Sparrow 2007, 62—77; Merchant 2011, 272-315; 
Sharkey 2008, 4-17; Asaro 2008, 50—64). An 
array of contemporary security theaters signify 
that such weapons will continue to play an 
increasingly important role in future conflicts, 
particularly given that many states in the context 
of the wars of choice rather than necessity are 
concerned by casualty and subsequent political 
fallout. In this light, unmanned systems provide 
the scope in which states may conduct military 
campaigns and minimize the risk of their citizens 
perishing, e.g., by providing real-time video of the 
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terrain they review, thereby allowing force to be 
used more accurately. 

An additional appeal to states pertains to the 
economic aspect. Many militaries are under bud- 
getary pressure and unmanned systems are viewed 
to be more cost efficient than those they replace. 
While these can be considered as the political 
merits of LAWS, there are a number of important 
military-strategic benefits (as mentioned in the 
above) that “greatly reduce the fog of war’ in 
enabling strategic operations, accelerating the 
tempo of battle, and which subsequently places 
pressure on adversarial militaries to adapt to these 
systems and new forms of conflict (Adams 2001, 
57—71; Sparrow 2013, 87). Overall, the prevailing 
view from proponents is that unmanned systems 
can actually help keep warfighters out of harm’s 
way and thus enable decision-makers to embolden 
the strength of their forces, while fulfilling the 
responsibility to protect the lives of those under 
their command. It is this rationale that will see a 
“greatly increased role for unmanned systems in 
the future of the armed services” (Singer 2009; 
Sparrow 2013, 88). Of course, the almost revolu- 
tionary like advancement in new technologies — 
particularly as they become truly autonomous and 
“off the loop” — will pose immense quandaries in 
the context of future asymmetrical and ambiguous 
conflicts. While advancements are not yet at the 
stage where machines and robots are completely 
“off the loop” and make their own decisions on 
when and where to go to war, the current Iraq War 
3.0 has multiple actors — the US, ISIS, Iran, and 
Iraqi government forces — who are using various 
forms of drones with some autonomous capabili- 
ties (Singer 2015). 


Conclusion 


It is evident that “drones, for both civilian and 
military applications, are here to stay” (Kreps 
2016, 1). In the military context, many states 
have observed the United States’ usage of combat 
drones and have sought to add them to their own 
military suite. Indeed, the capacity to use force at 
no risk to a states’ own troops while avoiding 
political and domestic criticism at home is clearly 
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a tantalizing option, signified by the expanding 
proliferation of drones across many states. Russia 
has indicated that its creation of a combat UAV 
that will be ready to use in 2017/2018 is meant to 
“balance” the amplified usage of the United States 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan. As indicated above, 
there are a plethora of other states, Israel, India, 
China, Pakistan, Turkey, and United Arab Emir- 
ates, which are also trying to acquire — if they have 
not already — armed UAVs for military applica- 
tions (Kreps 2016, 5—6). As the forerunner to 
lethal autonomous robotics (LAWS), concerns 
deriving from the expanding use of UAVs in the 
context of legalities, ethical procurement, privacy 
and data protection, transparency and informed 
consent, and collateral damage will continue to 
be subject to extensive debate, particularly in 
regard to the evolving and asymmetrical nature 
of conflict (D’Onofrio 2014). 

As technology continues to expand and as the 
human role moves from being “in the loop” of the 
decision-making process (with such devices mak- 
ing all the key calls) to “on the loop” of the 
decision-making process (where the role pertains 
to overseeing operations rather than actually 
directing), complexities and debate will continue 
to arise as the human role moves ultimately to “out 
of the loop” (Gilman 2014). Additionally, as cyber- 
conflict, artificial intelligence, and software algo- 
rithms that increasingly make most of the decisions 
at digital speed continue to expand, the question of 
where this will fit in the context of current and 
future conflicts, humanitarian interventions, inter- 
national law, and considerations regarding the fur- 
ther “dehumanization of death” remains 
problematic to say the least. The issue has already 
drawn the attention of the international community, 
underlined with three expert meetings on LAWS 
held by state parties of the Convention on Certain 
Conventional Weapons (CCW) at the UN office in 
Geneva in 2014 and 2015 (UN Mission to the UN 
2014). While international humanitarian law man- 
dates that the use of force must be proportional and 
circumvent indiscriminate damage and killings, the 
use of “killer robots will be unable to adequately 
assess proportionality and precision,” that is, where 
discerning decisions of proportionality of force are 
needed to evaluate “dynamic environments” and 
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“require highly qualitative and subjective knowl- 
edge, just the things that robots could lack” (Garcia 
2015). Given that international law is ill-equipped 
to deal with the myriad of advances in such 
weapons technology (by the time law is adjusted 
for one set of technologies, a new set emerges), the 
regulation of drones, let alone “killer robots” in the 
context of complex and evolving conflicts, will 
clearly remain an ongoing security challenge deep 
into the twenty-first century. 
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Synonyms 


Goal ambiguity; Goal conflict; Goal multiplicity; 
Role ambiguity 


Definition 


Goal-setting theory, as applied to organizations, is 
a theory of human motivation that explains how 
and why individual work performance increases 
when organizations establish specific and chal- 
lenging goals valued by employees. 


Introduction 


Goal-setting theory, originally formulated by 
Locke and Latham (1990), draws from research 
across a wide range of disciplines to explain how 
and why individuals are motivated to achieve 
goals. In goal-setting theory, the term goal refers 
to an object that directs action, and each goal is 
comprised of content and intensity (Locke and 
Latham 2013). Goal content is defined as the 
result one seeks to achieve. Goal intensity, on 
the other hand, “refers to the effort needed to set 
a goal, the position of a goal in an individual’s 
goal hierarchy, and the extent to which a person is 
committed to goal attainment” (Locke and 
Latham 2013, p. 5). Additionally, the locus of 
generation changes across goals. The distinction 
between self-set, participatively established, and 
assigned goals acknowledges variation in the 
location of goal generation (Locke and Latham 
2013). Self-set goals refer to an object that directs 
action imposed by an individual on oneself, par- 
ticipative goals refer to an object that directs 
action established through collaboration between 
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the individual responsible for goal attainment and 
other interested stakeholders, and assigned goals 
are objects that direct action externally imposed 
on the individual responsible for attainment in the 
absence of consultation regarding demands. 
Although these concepts apply across a range of 
circumstances, a goal-setting theory of organiza- 
tions employs the basic tenets of the theory in two 
ways. First, some research focuses on cultivating 
a better understanding of how the relationship 
between employee and organization influences 
work attitudes. Second, research examines how 
an organization can leverage goals to elevate indi- 
vidual performance. Given the importance of 
goal-setting theory for employee and organiza- 
tional performance, the remainder of this entry 
proceeds in two steps. First it describes the psy- 
chological processes through which goals moti- 
vate employees and the individual-level outcomes 
of goal setting. Second, it describes the applica- 
tion of goal-setting theory in public administra- 
tion literature. 


Outcomes of Goal Setting for Individuals 
and Organizations 


Organizational behavior research consistently illus- 
trates that specific, challenging goals enhance 
job performance and the psychological well-being 
of employees (Locke and Latham 1990). The 
motivating potential of goals stems from three 
interconnected assertions. First, clear goals send 
signals to employees regarding what an organiza- 
tion demands of them as well as the organization’s 
strategic orientation. These features provide a 
mechanism through which employees can direct 
effort to appropriate activities and appraise work 
effort in relation to organizational expectations 
(Locke and Latham 1990, 2013). Second, increased 
self-efficacy, or one’s belief that they have the 
capacity to succeed, influences one’s commitment 
toward goal attainment due to the enhanced expec- 
tation by employees that they can achieve goal- 
related tasks (Bandura 1997). Employees exhibit 
favorable emotional responses when they achieve 
established goals and display negative emotions 
when they fail to meet goals (Locke and Latham 
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1990). As such, self-efficacy influences one’s drive 
to pursue goal demands because the effort one 
expends is contingent upon their belief that effort 
will lead to goal achievement. Third, clear goals 
foster employee persistence, where persistence 
refers to the time an individual is willing to expend 
in attempt to achieve a goal (Locke and Latham 
2002). The persistence one invests toward achiev- 
ing goals stems from the extent to which the expec- 
tations embedded in the goal are clear and precise. 
Ambiguous goals are less able to encourage persis- 
tence because the individual cannot determine 
whether their effort is directed at an appropriate 
object. The ability of clear, challenging goals to 
enhance employee motivation and performance 
has encouraged organizations, public and private, 
to implement several reforms (e.g., performance 
measurement and strategic planning) designed to 
clarify goals for employees. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of goal 
setting for individuals and organizations is height- 
ened levels of employee performance (Locke and 
Latham 1990). Research consistently illustrates 
that clear, challenging goals encourage employees 
to exhibit higher performance as compared 
to vague, “do-your-best” goals. As illustrated 
above vague or ambiguous goals are less able to 
enhance performance because they do not direct 
the attention and action of an employee to an 
objective performance expectation. Performance 
becomes highly subjective when goals lack a spe- 
cific behavior referent, which compromises the 
ability of the individual to understand task 
expectations. However, in addition to the direct 
influence of specific, challenging goals on perfor- 
mance, goals also indirectly influence perfor- 
mance through a host of intervening variables. 

First, the effects of unclear goals spill over into 
employee roles, leading to heightened role ambigu- 
ity for the employee. Role ambiguity refers to a 
circumstance where employees lack the informa- 
tion necessary to appropriately fulfill work roles 
(Rizzo et al. 1970). Heightened role ambiguity sub- 
sequently reduces self-efficacy, or the employee’s 
belief that they can achieve the expectations set 
forward by the organization, which reduces moti- 
vation to pursue goal expectations. Importantly, 
increased role ambiguity damages performance 
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directly, but it also represents a form of occupational 
stress with deleterious physical and emotional side 
effects. First, research indicates that role ambiguity 
increases chances of physical illness, which results 
in increased turnover and work absence (Rizzo 
et al. 1970). Second, role ambiguity exacts an emo- 
tional toll on employees in the form of increased 
anxiety, depression, and fear (Kahn et al. 1964). 
Both the physical and psychological effects of role 
ambiguity undermine the ability of an employee to 
perform. 

Second, employees exhibit an emotional 
response in reference to goals. When individuals 
successfully meet goal expectations, they exhibit 
favorable emotions, whereas when individuals 
fail to achieve tasks set forth in goals, negative 
emotions result (Locke and Latham 1990). Job 
satisfaction represents one of the primary favor- 
able emotions that result from goal attainment. 
Job satisfaction is defined as an emotional 
response to work that occurs when an individual 
appraises their action in relation to some work- 
related value standard (Locke 1969). Since goals 
serve as a value standard upon which employees 
appraise their effort (Locke and Latham 2013), the 
emotional satisfaction one experiences during 
goal attainment arises because one appraises 
their action as facilitative of achieving preferred 
values. Although some debate the importance of 
job satisfaction as a predictor of performance, 
evidence suggests that increases in satisfaction 
lead to moderate performance gains. 

Finally, the strength of the relationship 
between setting clear, challenging goals and phys- 
ical, emotional, and performance benefits is con- 
ditioned on a host of moderating variables. One’s 
ability to perform a task, the performance feed- 
back they receive, their commitment to the goal, 
resource constraints experienced, complexity of 
the task, and personality traits of the individual 
all influence the ability of challenging specific 
goals to influence performance (Locke and 
Latham 1990, 2013). While the theoretical expla- 
nations regarding how each of these moderators 
influences performance vary across scholars, each 
hinges on the notion that the individual responsi- 
ble for goal attainment must possess two pieces of 
information: 
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1. The individual must be provided with the 
information necessary to know that they have 
completed task expectations to the satisfaction 
of the organization (e.g., through feedback). 

2. The individual must possess the personal attri- 
butes (e.g., personality traits and goal commit- 
ment) and the means (e.g., ability and external 
resources) required to achieve the tasks set 
forward in the goal. 


When one possesses necessary informational, 
personal, and organizational resources, 
establishing clear, challenging goals will foster 
favorable psychological responses to work and 
increased performance. Alternatively, the absence 
of these resources dampens the effect of clear 
goals on performance and performance-related 
variables. Given these basic tenets, public admin- 
istration research regularly seeks to adapt goal- 
setting theory to understand the complex interac- 
tion between public organizations, their political 
environment, and employee performance. 


Goal-Setting Theory in Public 
Administration 


In public administration, research that employs 
goal-setting theory is somewhat more limited as 
compared to research examining goals in the 
broader field of organizational behavior. While the 
basic theoretical assumptions of goal-setting theory 
apply equally to public and private organizations, 
researchers in the public administration tradition 
often employ goal-setting theory to examine the 
importance of the relative clarity or ambiguity of 
assigned goals for individuals in public organiza- 
tions (Chun and Rainey 2005a, b). Indeed, one of 
the most common, although contested, assertions in 
public administration is that the political environ- 
ment encourages goals that are more numerous, 
conflicting, and vague as compared to private orga- 
nizations. The limited focus of public administra- 
tion scholarship on the relative ambiguity of 
assigned goals stems from two interrelated factors: 
the “wicked” or complex nature of public problems 
and the salience of the political environment for 
public organizations. 
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First, the overarching goals public organiza- 
tions seek to meet address public policy problems 
are “wicked,” defined as highly technical and 
complex with multiple plausible solutions, few 
of which are clearly correct or incorrect (Head 
2008). Unfortunately, goal clarity evades organi- 
zations responsible for resolving wicked prob- 
lems because those responsible for setting goals 
possess little certainty that a given organizational 
action will result in meaningful progress toward 
problem resolution. In the face of intractable prob- 
lems, public organizations are forced to embrace 
ambiguity because society expects government 
organization to work toward solving complex 
problems. 

Second, the overarching goals public organiza- 
tions must meet are defined in the form of policy 
expectations established external to the organiza- 
tion by elected officials. The observation that the 
primary goals of public organizations emanate from 
the political environment suggests that most of the 
goals public organizations are expected to meet are 
established externally. Ultimately, this leads to the 
more narrow focus in public administration on 
externally established or assigned goals. Addition- 
ally, public administration scholars often attribute 
goal complexity and ambiguity to the politically 
assigned goals of public organizations. The policy 
goals imposed on public organizations by elected 
officials often lack the clarity necessary for facili- 
tating organizational performance because the 
elected institutions of government have become 
increasingly unable to meaningfully debate and 
resolve the most pressing policy issues society 
faces (Meier 1997; Wildavsky 1988). As such, the 
conflicting interests present in increasingly conten- 
tious political environments contribute to funda- 
mental disagreements between elected officials 
that prohibit elected officials from articulating and 
communicating definitive implementation goals to 
public organizations. 


Conclusion 
Goal-setting theory applies to a broad range 


of contexts, and empirical research consistently 
indicates the utility of goal-setting theory for 
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understanding human motivation. When applied to 
organizations, goal-setting theory specifically 
focuses on the favorable employment outcomes 
associated with clear, challenging goals that 
employees value. In the context of public adminis- 
tration, however, much of what we know about 
goals and goal setting is associated with the concept 
of goal ambiguity. The assumption within the pub- 
lic administration literature on goals is that com- 
plexity and contention in the political environment 
lead to vague, conflicting, and numerous goals. 
Unfortunately, political complexity undermines 
the ability of public organizations to leverage the 
characteristics of goals to motivate employees. 
While research certainly suggests that public man- 
agers do possess the capacity to clarify goals for 
public employees, examining the political context 
of public organizations accounts for the wider array 
of contingencies that shape the goals of public 
organizations. To the extent politics complicates 
the goal-setting process for public organizations, 
it is important to understand the mechanisms 
through which managers can clarify goals for public 
employees. 
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God, Science, and 
Organizations 


Heidi O. Koenig 
Department of Public Administration, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, IL, USA 


Synonyms 


Organizations; Scientific reasoning; Spirituality 


Definition 


God: The one spiritual force behind a single reli- 
gious tradition. The defining factor of this concept 
is that it is universally recognized with that faith 
community as the foundational representation 
of spirit. 

Science: Knowledge gained using a specific type 
of analytical questioning. Science is both the pro- 
cess of gaining knowledge with the overarching, 
agreed-upon goal of rigorous investigation and 
the useful knowledge that is produced following 
the use of the agreed-upon method. 
Organizations: Societally acknowledged entities, 
designed and crafted to fulfill one or more 
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purposes for the individuals involved in the con- 
struction of the organization. 


Introduction 


Our simplest understanding of the words “God” 
and “science” are provided by the definitions to 
this chapter. By placing each of these concepts in 
the parameters of how tradition has allowed us to 
incorporate them, we are able to clarify for our- 
selves the very nature of the concept. What does 
“God” mean without a faith tradition? And what is 
“science” without the underlying concept of 
having the ability to develop knowledge? At 
times our thinking is reduced to the dichotomous 
“faith” and “scientifically proven.” This can easily 
become a mere dialectic — are you a man of 
science or a man of God? Do you believe in 
what you know to exist or do you believe in 
those things unseen? In this light, the existence 
of one precludes the other — either you believe in 
God or in science. It is also possible to see that 
both may exist. We are able to accept the existence 
of each when we recognize different realms of 
knowledge. As long as the limits of the realm are 
kept, there is no problem. Barbour identifies these 
categories (2000), and they have become the dom- 
inant structure for examining the way the relation- 
ship occurs. A different position is taken when 
asserting that we should understand the concepts 
through dialogue about the existence of God and 
science and the idea that it is possible to integrate 
our understanding of God and science into a sin- 
gle explanation of the world. Integration is not 
often proposed by scholars as the metaphysics of 
this process is too great. Instead, many people 
thinking and writing about the God/Science inter- 
action adopt the perspective of dialogue. 

It is preferable that rather than resting on posi- 
tions that highlight the dichotomy, we need to find 
anew way of seeing relationships. If we are to find 
relationships, it is important we move forward to 
several points of where God and Science can 
come to a shared space to inform public action. 
Barbour (2000) recommends approaching this 
relationship from the perspective of a dialogue. 
We won’t be able to reconcile all concepts within 
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both traditions, but we should be able to identify 
points at which God and Science inform each 
other. His writings assert the need for dialogue 
between areas in the physical sciences and God. 
Still, Barbour’s work provides an interesting 
starting point for the discussion of the ways we 
may see how God and Science relate to each other, 
at times using the organization as a place for the 
dialogue to take place. 

We have studied organizations since the 
inception of the discipline of public administra- 
tion. Three philosophical eras will be used 
to examine the God, Science, and organization 
relationship. The first of these is writings from 
classical public administration. The second setting 
for these questions is new public administration. 
The third setting is new public service and some 
examples from the literature that marks that system 
of thinking. 

This chapter identifies public administration’s 
perspective on the questions of God and Science 
as an underlying argument involving the accep- 
tance of science as the basis for all public admin- 
istrative action. Our willingness to adopt the 
position of conflict, independence, and dialogue 
about the “God vs. science” relationship is carried 
out in how we structure our organizations and use 
those organizations achieve public purposes. 


The Classical Period: The Rise of Science 


Public administration, acknowledged as an area 
during the early twentieth century, was clearly 
identified as “not politics.” With the rise of pro- 
gressivism, public administrators found a ready 
path toward scientific logic in taking action — it 
was possible to view the good that was expected 
to occur by looking at systematic methods of 
attaining those results. Right from the beginning 
of modern public administration, we have been 
oriented toward adopting a science-driven under- 
standing of the world (Nelson 1998). The individ- 
uals who guided the ideals of the progressive 
movement into public administration did so 
understanding that the underlying promise of pro- 
gressivism led away from personal expressions 
of power and relationships and focused toward 
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the benefits of government action that had been 
removed from individual influence. 

The writings of the field’s earliest contributors 
focused on the details of administration. Leonard 
White, in Introduction to the Study of Public 
Administration (1926), began with the assump- 
tion that “administration is still primarily an art 
but attaches importance to the significant ten- 
dency to transform it into a science” (pp. vi—vii). 
Perhaps it is not surprising that the earliest writ- 
ings in the field are vacant in reference to the 
existence of God and of religious or spiritual 
forces in the processes of the administration of 
public goods and services. White’s reference to 
public administration as an art is a sign that 
administration could be viewed as something 
unique created by the individual, an indication of 
a spiritual force. Indeed, there is little said about 
the role of God in the workings of public admin- 
istration and by moving so quickly to a position 
emphasizing science it would appear this area of 
thought was not developed. Careful consideration 
of the God vs. science tension could only have 
occurred prior to much of the writing in the area of 
public administration, particularly as the disci- 
pline had joined into the popular scientific man- 
agement movement. Apparently, confirming the 
importance of public administration as a systematic 
way of accomplishing a particular end took away 
all impetus to discovering different attributes of the 
motivation to engage in this type of public activity. 
In this light, Simon’s (1945) critique of the scien- 
tific management movement was not a point of 
redirection but instead was the next step in moving 
the discipline of public administration toward a true 
statement of scientific principles. Although Simon 
and the other scholars who adopt a behaviorist 
approach do not develop a challenge the belief in 
God, their writings indicate that the realm of public 
action is governed completely by scientific princi- 
ples. At this point in public administration, God 
and science are independent from one another. 
Indeed, the literature doesn’t refer to God. For all 
intents and purposes, God may not even exist, 
much less be a bone of contention. 

Our organizations have been created and repli- 
cated to ensure the ideals that the public adminis- 
trator is part of a process that requires the use of 
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science to ensure equivalent treatment of all indi- 
viduals who come into contact with the organiza- 
tion. The influence of progressivism, adoption of 
the logic of scientific management, critique of the 
use of scientific management, and rise of modern 
behaviorism are all part of the process of discov- 
ering the best way to provide services through the 
use of public organizations. The phenomenon is 
self-reinforcing. Without those structures, it 
wouldn’t be possible to do the work of the public 
administrator, and it is through the creation of 
structures that rest on the philosophy of differen- 
tiation of the individual and the provision of ser- 
vices that public administration is possible. 

This is a cycle anticipated by Polkinghorne 
(2011) when he notes that science without an 
external frame of reference engages in the process 
of acting as a manner of science without creating 
knowledge. Polkinghorne’s writings focus on the 
natural sciences but apply here as well. When 
public administrative organizations are created to 
facilitate action that relies on the success or failure 
of organizations similarly created through sci- 
ence, we find ourselves in a cycle we cannot 
escape through our organizations. 


The New Public Administration 
Challenge: Opening Public 
Administration to Dialogue 


The new public administration (NPA) movement 
purposefully offers the opportunity to build dis- 
cussions on the rule of science in the public sector. 
The structure of the “values” of NPA — respon- 
siveness, decision-making processes that include 
workers and citizens, social equity, citizen power 
with regard to the bureaucracy, and administrative 
responsibility — (Frederickson 1980) creates an 
opening where dialogue about God and science 
might occur. 

The work of Dwight Waldo, H. George 
Frederickson, and Frank Marini documents the 
beginnings of NPA, and their work is still the 
focus of much of the literature utilizing a new 
public administration. Frederickson, comparing 
new public administration and new public man- 
agement, notes that the rise of NPA was based on 
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the need to have organizations that respond to the 
environment of public action (Frederickson 
1996). He argues that “new public administration 
calls for shifting the emphasis from managing the 
insides of an organization to managing boundary 
relations with citizens, other government agen- 
cies, interest groups, and elected executives and 
legislators” (Frederickson 1996, p. 267). These 
changes would require change in the structure 
of public organizations to allow the different 
relationships between public administrators 
and citizens. The organizations were not to be 
demolished but were instead reoriented in a way 
that services could be provided in an effective 
manner to those who needed them rather than a 
way that was predetermined by the history of the 
organization. This change in the role of organiza- 
tions is one of the most significant differences 
between classical public administration and new 
public administration. 

The challenges posed by NPA have led to a 
wide variety of literatures that emphasize the 
“other” as part of the administrative process. Lit- 
erature on including benevolence as part of the 
decision-making process (Gawthrop 1997; 
Frederickson 2002) and the rise of social equity 
literature (Wooldridge and Gooden 2009) are 
instances when the public administrator considers 
the interests of the citizen or service recipient. 

New public administration fits as a change 
that Polkinghorne (2011) would acknowledge 
as a portion of public administration moving 
toward an external framework. In the classical 
(behaviorist) era of public administration, organi- 
zations are created to fill a need and the need then 
becomes the definition of the organization. New 
public administration’s challenge to the traditional 
organization structure relies on the recognition of 
values outside the ones already used in creating 
those structures. The organization has to change to 
satisfy the needs of the people outside the bound- 
aries of the organization. 


New Public Service: Dialogue? 


The new public management movement followed 
the new public administration movement in the 
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United States. New public management is, in 
many ways, a return to Simon ’s challenge to clas- 
sical public administration. While Simon chal- 
lenged the models generated from scientific 
management, new public management challenges 
the models of bureaucratic action that existed at 
the end of the classical public administration. 
Osborne and Gaebler’s (1992) concepts that led 
to the development of new public management 
defines the public administrator as an entrepreneur 
rather than waiting for the organization to deter- 
mine a course of action. Economic thought guides 
new public management, although the study of the 
practice is scientific in nature. Rather than build- 
ing a different base for action following the cri- 
tique of classical public administration, new 
public management returns to business models 
for guidance. New public management was simi- 
lar to the scientific management movement in 
public administration during the early twentieth 
century, except rather than adopting the business 
techniques into public administration, new 
public management espoused the practices and 
values of business as appropriate to run public 
organizations. 

At the same time new public management was 
gaining strength, other scholars began to examine 
public administration from disciplines outside the 
traditional organizational models. Denhardt and 
Denhardt (2000) note that this process was many 
faceted and resulted in the recognition that 
“because we depend on one another in the post- 
modern world, governance must be based on sin- 
cere and open discourse among all parties, 
including citizens and administrators” (p. 553). 
This is the point at which the dialogue about 
God and science can occur because the organiza- 
tional structure is created that will allow multiple 
views to be expressed and considered sincerely. 
The perspective is embedded in the new public 
service movement. 

New public service is the model that brings 
together new public administration and current 
management models. The argument that new pub- 
lic service makes is that we have to restructure our 
thoughts and our organizations to make sure that 
public administrators are responsive to citizens’ 
needs and at the same time are accountable for 
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decisions administrators make. The normative 
model contained in Denhardt and Denhardt’s 
book is an argument that responds to the classical 
model of public administration and the new public 
management model (Denhardt and Denhardt 
2011). In the book they argue that public admin- 
istrators need to be able to identify and address 
problems and that citizens must be part of that 
process. The argument is profound in its simplic- 
ity. It opens the question: what is “new” about 
current public service models and how do we 
incorporate information and practices from public 
administration and other disciplines so that we can 
have a discussion? The topics of discussion range 
from questions of the impact of the use of net- 
works in public organizations (Weber and 
Khademian 2008) to ways to build rates of partic- 
ipation to solve problems that occur at the level of 
the community (Lasker and Weiss 2003) to the 
potential for impact of democracy as the new 
public service is layered onto existing models of 
government processes (Perry 2007). 

Beginning a dialogue about God and science in 
public administration can only take place under a 
model that accommodates multiple voices with- 
out forcing public administration to favor one 
about another and acknowledging that organiza- 
tions may exist as the setting where the needs 
identified by the different parties are discussed. 
It is possible new public service can be that the 
framework required to allow discussions neces- 
sary to the opening dialogue about God, science, 
and organizations. 


Conclusion 


Organizations provide structure. We rely on them 
to accomplish agreed-upon goals and at times to 
identify the goals needed. During different 
periods in public administration organizations 
have taken on different roles. During three models 
of public administrative thought (classical, new 
public administration, new public service), the 
way organizations are used by public administra- 
tors reflect the ways in which we think about 
science and at times God. Models that challenge 
what organizations exist and how those 
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organizations affect the work of the public admin- 
istrator provide us the opportunity to reflect on 
what we know and how do we know it. Organi- 
zation change may broaden our ability to incorpo- 
rate diverse voices and identify new intersections 
between public administration and other fields of 
study. Currently, the new public service model 
provides public administration with the broadest 
coherent framework through which to engage 
these diverse voices in an effort to achieve a 
broader understanding of the work of the public 
sector. 

This chapter began with a discussion of God, 
science, and how they relate to one another. Dif- 
ferent ways of understanding that relationship 
include conflict, independence, dialogue, and 
integration. Conflict and independence rely on 
complete separation of the concepts of God and 
science — conflict requiring an individual domi- 
nance understanding and independence requiring 
recognition that both may exist although not in the 
same realm of knowledge. Integration is a meta- 
physical challenge and is beyond this research. 
Dialogue is necessary to develop our understand- 
ing of the relationship between science and God. 
In public administration, our dialogue occurs in 
organizations and broadening our understanding 
through that dialogue is found in addressing the 
challenges we pose to those organizations. 
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Governance and Buddhism 


Aka Firowz Ahmad 
Department of Public Administration, University 
of Dhaka, Dhaka, Bangladesh 


Synonyms 


Buddhist governance; Buddhist perspective of 
governance; Governance in Buddhism 


Definition 


Based on the spirit of Sobbe satta shuketa 
vabantu meaning all entities be happy, Buddhist 
governance offers a total system perspective of 
governance to steer human action, both individual 
and collective, including everything within its 
functional purview. 
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With Nirvana (ultimate freedom) as the overall 
goal, Buddhist governance includes four noble 
truth, eightfold path, three shelters (Trissarana), 
Patimokkha (accountability), and Barshabsa 
(moral and intellectual development process) 
from systems perspective. 

Buddhist governance refers to the vision of 
wholeness as well as the interrelationship and func- 
tional connectivity among all entities, living and 
nonliving. Basing on sila,samadhi and prajna it 
integrates everything from complicated individual 
human mind to all inanimate bodies and forces into 
a system to attain the of Nirvana. It refers to the 
final goal of Buddhism where there is no desire, 
suffering or sense of self and the soul is released 
from the cycle of karma, death and rebirth. 


Introduction 


Governance as a system of steering human actions 
ranging from decision making to decision imple- 
mentation through the use of power/authority 
involving different institutions, mechanism, pro- 
cess, and traditions within the environmental 
supra-system is always present in all human activ- 
ities both at individual and collective levels. It is 
as old as human being and human society. But the 
nature of governance has been remarkably 
changed in the different stages of social evolution 
from the primitive communism to modern capi- 
talist society characterized by globalization and 
open market economy, and it becomes very com- 
plicated. Consequently governance failure 
followed by the urge for good governance has 
become a universal phenomenon throughout the 
world. In the case of developing countries, major 
donors and international financial institutions are 
increasingly basing their aid and loans on the 
condition that reforms ensuring good governance 
are undertaken. The World Bank views good gov- 
ernance and anti-corruption as central to its mis- 
sion. It is also remarkably represented in the 
academic and intellectual discourses as well as 
different prescriptions, and reform moves have 
been also made in different countries. But the 
situation related to good governance did not 
improve in most of the countries. Moreover, 
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corruption is found to increase and assume an 
endemic form. The governance system fails to 
maintain dynamic equilibrium and attain the 
desired goals, faces disorder, and eventually 
turns into bad governance. The prescriptions so 
far made emphasizing only on the structural, pro- 
cedural, and the legal issues of the organization 
with a view to combating corruption and increas- 
ing efficiency neither consider governance from 
holistic perspective nor focus on the value issues 
emanating from the internal weaknesses of capi- 
talism and incongruence of the strong capitalistic 
values with the surrounding realities. 

Within capitalistic framework, consumerism 
driven by market forces has appeared as a new 
world religion. But the crisis of consumerism 1s 
infecting every culture and governance system of 
the world and invalidates its two basic assump- 
tions, 1.e., “(1) growth and enhanced world trade 
will benefit everyone, and (11) growth will not be 
constrained by the inherent limits of a finite 
planet” that uphold urgent need for constructing 
alternative perspective of development and gov- 
ernance considering the multifarious realities of 
the society concerned. Since Buddhism had a 
glorious heritage in human and social develop- 
ment in Asia and still, despite of all religious 
differences, it has enormous normative influence 
on social values and culture, this paper makes an 
attempt to analyze Buddhist system of governance 
with a view to developing an alternative perspec- 
tive of good governance based on Buddhism. 
With the Nirvana (ultimate freedom) as the overall 
goal, the theoretical framework has been 
constructed from systems perspective including 
the four noble truth, eightfold path, three shelters 
(Trissarana), | Patimokkha (accountability), 
Barshabsa (moral and intellectual development 
process), and so on. Buddhist governance refers 
to the vision of wholeness and the interrelation- 
ship and functional connectivity among all enti- 
ties, living and nonliving as well as material and 
nonmaterial. It integrates everything from compli- 
cated individual human mind to all inanimate 
bodies and forces into a system. Nirvana refers 
to the final goal of Buddhism where there is no 
desire, suffering, or sense of self and the soul is 
released from the cycle of karma, death, and 
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rebirth (Buddharakkhita 1985). Sobbe satta 
Shuketa vabantu meaning all entities be happy 
offers a total system perspective of governance 
to steer human action, both individual and collec- 
tive, including everything within its functional 
purview. Blended by the principles of decentrali- 
zation, participation, and accountability, the 
Buddhist perspective, contrary to consumerism, 
strives toward a sacrifice-oriented integrated 
development through a corresponding system of 
governance for ensuring holistic peace and pro- 
gress in the society. 

Gautama Buddha, once the crown prince 
Siddhartha of Shakya Kingdom of Northern 
India and afterward, Buddha who from the peak 
of the state governance and from the palace came 
down to the bottom of the society and to the 
common people, introduced a new system of gov- 
ernance. Buddha organized people under the 
Sangha-centered governance system which 
paved a way for masses historically exploited 
under rigid caste and class system for salvation 
and thereby significantly changed the stratified 
social system. This social governance system 
had been in practice in Indian society including 
Bangladesh for centuries together, and its 
approach still can contribute in constructing social 
governance in modern time. 


Background of Buddhist Governance 


Gautama Buddha, the crown prince of Shakya 
Kingdom in the Northern India, introduced his 
religion as a revolt against the governance system 
prevailing in a strongly stratified feudal society 
characterized by the dominance rigid class and 
caste system (Asvaghosha 1883). Centralization 
of authority based on tradition and coercive 
power, dependency, discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of resources, and status and dignity sustaining 
exploitation in institutionalized forms legitimized 
by strong religious belief system were the basic 
features of that governance system. This system 
was generating sufferings of millions of downtrod- 
den people termed as Sudras or Dassha. Gautama 
realized the sufferings of these people along with 
the common suffering of all human beings during 
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their impermanent life time. One day Gautama 
Buddha would become the number one man in 
that system assuming supreme power to steer the 
kingdom, he would become the head of that gov- 
emance system based on the prevalent Vedic values 
and norms, but it was quite clear to him that it was 
not possible to ensure the salvation of the 
oppressed human being materially and mentally 
within the existing system of governance and/or 
by using the prevalent power structure. 

The power he inherited was externally exposed 
and exercised, bestowed on him due to his posi- 
tion in the social structure where individual self 
was uncounted and ignored. Buddha moved on to 
a different way, he took individual as basic point 
of reference and basic source of power, and lastly 
he explored a new way of life and new type of 
power with a corresponding system of gover- 
nance. His contemplative intellectual ability with 
higher-level mental makeup helped him clearly 
understand the evils of the state governance that 
left the crown, palace, and his family in search of 
alternative system for the salvation of all entities 
including human being. He took a declassed form, 
and after being enlightened through a hazardous 
process, he revealed a new lifestyle within new 
system of governance. 

Buddha introduced this revolutionary gover- 
nance system during his lifetime without encoun- 
tering any opposition from the vested interest 
group. Because of universal and massive conver- 
sion of common people into his system, Buddha 
did not encounter any resistance to introduce the 
system. Later on during the period of Ashoka, 
Indian society in general predominantly became 
under the social governance system of Buddhism 
(Chimoa and Chattopadhyaya 1980). Historical 
record shows that in the third century four fifth 
of the total population of India Buddhist who 
would lead Sangha-centered life. Due to a theo- 
retical weakness emanating from the principles of 
prohibiting killing of any living being and win- 
ning enemies through friendship, Buddhist gover- 
nance could not develop any mechanism to 
protect and sustain itself in the birth place of 
Buddha. But in Bangladesh, it survived unto mid 
twelfth century, and the period from 750 to 1150 
during Pala kingdom may be termed as the most 
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glorious period of Buddhist governance through- 
out the history all over the world. 

The regime started with Gopal who was 
elected by the community or community leaders. 
The rulers adopted the title pala, the word derived 
from Bengali word pa/on meaning nursing and 
rearing with attention and devotion. The title of 
the kings in fact upholds their objectives in regard 
to their role as the head of the kingdom. Bud- 
dhism, contrary to the Arian hierarchical and 
centralized authority both in social and state for- 
mations, presented a decentralized society-based 
governance structure within the framework of 
Sangha which assumed the role of social gover- 
nance and eventually took the responsibility of the 
kings at the social levels. The Sangha does not 
only provide the social foundation of Buddhism 
but also provide an institutional framework of 
social governance which is responsible for 
maintaining social peace and harmony involving 
the members of the society. The role of the king 
within the scaffold of palon was to facilitate this 
governance. This period experienced community- 
based development cloth and other industries and 
institutionalized growth of Viharas as seats of 
higher education equivalent to modern university 
that attracted foreign Buddhist personalities like 
Fa hien, Hu en shang to visit Bangladesh to be 
enshrined with Buddhist wisdom. World famous 
scholar Atisha Diponkar is the product of the 
foundation of the sociocultural values of Bangla- 
desh society that was led by this social governance 
during this period. It faced the same fate of extinc- 
tion as happened in India in the sixth century built 
in weaknesses and seizure of state power by the 
Vedic Sen Dynasty. The social governance as well 
as Buddhist people could not stand before Sen’s 
aggression. A bulk of the population was killed, 
some fled way from the main land and migrated to 
non-Vedic society in Java, Sumatra, and other 
places, and the rest was coercively converted 
into Sudras, the neglected caste in Hinduism. 


Framework of Buddhist Governance 


Buddhism which is termed as Dhamma Vinaya 
by Buddha himself provided a comprehensive 
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alternative system of governance with normative 
and institutional framework which is directed to 
ensuring the human equality, freedom, and salva- 
tion from holistic perspective (Buddhist Monsatic 
Code 1993). Dhamma Vinaya is the foundation of 
Buddhist governance where Dhamma means truth 
and Vinaya means discipline. These two need to 
work together as guiding principles to achieve the 
goal of governance. Buddhist governance is char- 
acteristically a system of social governance which 
is exercised socially by Sangha within the frame- 
work of the four noble truth, trisharana, silla, 
samadhi, and prajna. Buddha’s objective was not 
to provide a new governance system but to uphold 
happiness for all entities phrasing within “sobbe 
satta shuketa vabantu” meaning all entities be 
happy. It offers a total system perspective of gov- 
ernance to steer human action, both individual and 
collective, including everything within its func- 
tional purview. It upholds the vision of wholeness 
and the interrelationship and functional connec- 
tivity among all entities, living and nonliving as 
well as material and nonmaterial. It integrates 
everything from complicated individual human 
mind to all inanimate bodies and forces into a 
system. It does not only emphasize for the happi- 
ness of human being or all animal or living being 
rather strives for the happiness of all entities 
which functionally refers to provision of scope 
to the entities to properly play their role without 
disturbing dynamic equilibrium in the system. 


Arjjasatta, the Philosophy of Policy 
Formulation 

Buddhist system of governance is primarily 
founded on Avjjasatta, the four noble truths com- 
prising (i) suffering exists, (11) there is a cause for 
suffering, (iii) there is an end to suffering, and 
(iv) there are ways to end suffering that provides a 
framework to analyze the dynamics of changing 
individual and social life. The first two truths 
explore two universal realities existing in individ- 
ual human being and in human society, while the 
last two noble truths assure that the sufferings are 
not unsurpassable and confirm that there are ways 
to overcome the sufferings and act as the basis of 
all efforts as way forward. Arjjasatta is a rational, 
realistic, positive, and forward-looking approach 
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to solving human problems at all levels and mak- 
ing human being dynamic and peaceful. It recog- 
nizes continuous changes in all beings following 
the law of Anicca for which there always arises 
problems in individual human being and in human 
society resulting in sufferings. The transitory 
nature of the system inherently accompanies 
problems and sufferings with it. There is no 
scope to think that any state, position, or any 
role is constant. If anyone thinks himself as con- 
stant within his role and position and starts acting 
accordingly, that essentially causes suffering for 
himself and others as well. This happens only for 
mental and intellectual incapability of persons or 
entities concerned. The second truth refers to the 
causal relationship of suffering and exploring the 
causes. Sufferings are the product of the causes 
and none of the suffering is out of nothing. The 
third truth creates hope and drives toward efforts 
for salvation by directing that there is an end of 
sufferings. Sufferings, according to Buddhism, 
decreases with the increase of freedom in respect 
of mind, intellect, and resources. The fourth truth 
holds that there are ways to get rid of sufferings, 
and it necessarily refers to a system of governance 
that provides individual and society the capacity 
to control individual and social self and to uphold 
mental, intellectual, and financial freedom by 
using different institutions, norms and values, 
principles, and mechanism. 

The main focus of governance is decision mak- 
ing and implementation through the interaction of 
different forces. Arjjasatta is a pragmatic model 
decision making from holistic perspective. Avail- 
able models of decision making strive normally 
for reaching solution whereas arjjasatta explores 
the philosophical roots of problem along with 
environmental dynamism. 


Kamma, the Focus of Governance 

Work occupies central position in all types of 
governance, and perception of work eventually 
molds nature of governance system functioning 
at any level. Based on the differences in the per- 
ception governance also varies resulting in differ- 
ent output and impact. This issue could not 
receive due or comprehensive attention in the 
present governance thinking. Buddhism defines 
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work as karma and emphasizes on it with the 
assumption that human being is capable of chang- 
ing his/her status by dint of work and individual 
should be measured based on work not on birth or 
caste or class belongingness. Unlike conventional 
definition/interpretation of work only from 
physical point of view, Buddhism gives a holistic 
perspective of kamma or work by the concept 
kayamonobakkya which is the combination of 
kaya (body), mono (mind), and bakkya, and cor- 
respondingly there are three types of work such as 
(i) kayek (physical), (ii) manashik (mental), and 
(iii) bachanik (oral). 

Mental work shapes individuals thought pat- 
tern, mental framework, personality makeup, and 
intention. Oral works are related to speech and 
interpersonal communication that affect interper- 
sonal relationship and concerted efforts. Behav- 
ior of any individual is primarily manifested by 
his/her oral and physical works which is always 
guided by mental work. In Buddhism since mind 
is considered as the chief and forerunner of all 
conditions, mental work holds the central posi- 
tion in the work system. “If, with an impure 
mind, one speaks or acts, then pain follows one, 
even as the wheel follows the hoof of the ox” 
(Barua 2004). In the present framework of 
governance, only physical work is considered; 
the other two sectors of work, mental, and oral 
are equally ignored and all the measures, guide- 
lines, rules of business, evaluations, and train- 
ings for the betterment of governance center 
round this work. 


Trissarana, the Structure of Governance 

Trissarana, also called Triratna or three jewels, 
consisting of Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha 
corresponding to enlightenment, discipline, or 
code of behavior and community organization, 
respectively, constitute the broader structure of 
governance giving it an institutionalized form 
with the capability to solve continuously emerg- 
ing problems and sufferings in individual and 
social life. Sarana means shelter and 7rissarana 
refers to three types of shelter related to mind, 
behavioral code, and organization. All these 
three shelters form a system as a unitary whole 
and work inseparably to achieve the ultimate goal 
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of solving problems and removing suffering. The 
trisharna-like oath is always recited or kept in 
mind as (1) Buddham saranam gacchami, (I take 
refuge in the Buddha) (11) Dhammam saranam 
gacchami ( I take refuge in the Dharma), and 
(ii) Samgham saranam gacchami (I take refuge 
in the Sangha) by the followers. 

The term Buddha has its origin on word 
“budh” which means realization with understand- 
ing and feelings. In Buddhism, Buddha, the first 
shelter as the first jewel/ratna, refers to enlighten- 
ment based on supreme form of knowledge and 
morality to encompass intellectual and mental 
capability. Intellectual capability enables to ana- 
lyze the problematic situation and develop solu- 
tion, while mental ability helps to decide what is 
right and what is wrong, 1.e., the normative dimen- 
sion of decision. Bad governance, resulting in 
inefficiency and corruption, emerges when there 
is any limitation in these capabilities. Mental or 
moral incapability of stakeholders is instrumental 
to any corruption in governance. For good gover- 
nance all individuals or stakeholders need to be 
committed and directed to enlightenment and 
attain a level of concomitant intellectual and 
moral development. 

Dharma in its broadest sense refers to the nat- 
ural order or universal law that underpins the 
operation of the universe in both the physical 
and moral spheres. In Buddhism it denotes the 
totality of Buddhist teachings that are thought to 
accurately describe and explain the underlying 
universal law so that individuals may live in har- 
mony with it (Bukkyo Dendo Kyokai 1992). In 
Abhidharma Pitaka it refers to the individual ele- 
ments that collectively constitute the empirical 
world. Some of these elements (dharmas) are 
external to the perceiver, and others are internal 
psychological processes and traits of character 
(Harold 2003). In its totality Dhamma provides a 
code of behavior related to physical and mental 
psychological interaction of individual. The most 
significant characteristics of this code are that 
it tries to make consistence and balance with 
the universal laws of nature and codifies the men- 
tal and psychological aspect of human behavior 
that are ignored in the existing codes of good 
governance. 
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Sangha refers to the community or organiza- 
tion consisting of monks, nuns, and other commu- 
nity people who accept the trissarana (the three 
jewels or ratna). In Buddhist terminology com- 
mon people are upasaka and upasika. Based on a 
monastery (vihara) as its center, Sangha is a social 
unit of religion, administration, and education. It 
upholds a community-based and participatory 
system of social governance under an intellectu- 
ally and spiritually developed self-sacrificing, 
discipline, and committed leadership. The com- 
mitment of leadership is to enhance “sobbe satta 
shuketa vabantu,’ happiness for all entities. 
Sangha is the institution responsible for steering 
the society involving its members following the 
behavioral codes of Dharma. 

Bihara is the secretariat of the Sangha headed 
by a monk or Vikkhu named Sthabira. He teaches 
Shila, Samadhi, and Prajna and responsible for 
maintaining social harmony, peace, and develop- 
ment. In the society, larger type of Bihara is called 
Mahabihara and the head is designated as 
Mahasthabir. There are some basic codes to run 
the different activities of Bihara that provides a 
framework of participatory and accountable sys- 
tem of community-based governance. The leader- 
ship of the Sangha is selected through massive 
consultation and consensus basis from among 
the Vikkhus of the Bihara who is senior and 
more closer to Nirvana and who has the capability 
to run the Sangha. 


Nirvana and the Codes of Governance 

Founded on the philosophical premise of Nirvana 
Buddhist codes of governance, it encompasses all 
the three dimensions of karma or human behavior 
within the framework Pancasila, Austtamagga, 
Patimukkha, and so on. Literary meaning of Nir- 
vana is “to blow off’ (The teaching of Buddha 
1992). It is the highest forms of enlightenment 
based on intellectual capabilities and mental capa- 
bilities. It upholds a state of freedom from all 
exploitative relationship and exploitation where 
individual is free from personal ill motives and 
desires that cause harm for him/her and also for 
others. The goal of governance in Buddhism is to 
lead human being individually and human society 
as a whole toward freedom. The pattern of 
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Governance and Buddhism, Table 1 Main features of 
metta, karuna, mudita, and upekkha 
Ideals 
Metta 


Main features 


Cultivation of loving kindness toward all, 
including the vanquished 


Karuna Compassionate thought arising on seeing 


the sufferings of other, helping suffering 
people with material and nonmaterial 
assistance, devoting time, thought, and 
energy to remove the causes of sufferings of 
other 


Mudita Detaching joy by means of which one 


rejoices over the prosperity of others and 
does not entertain any jealousy toward them 


Upekkha_ | Psychological balance of an individual 


during the time of gain and loss 


behavior or kamma at the stage of nirvana is 
guided by four principles (Table 1) such as 
(i) metta (loving kindness), (i1) karuna 
(compassion), (111) mudita (sympathetic joy), and 
(iv) upekkha (equanimity). 

Nirvana makes man impersonal endowed with 
wisdom which is necessary to take rational and 
realistic decision in accomplishing kamma. It 
refrains the human being in committing corrup- 
tion. Due to mudita and karuna it is always 
responsive to the problems and sufferings of other. 


Pancasila 

Pancasila, the five basic principles included in the 
Vinaya Pitak, may be described as command- 
ments applicable in the field of social governance. 
While the eightfold path emphasizes mostly on 
governance at individual level, Pancasila focuses 
on the basic dimensions of collective governance 
and constitutes the basic framework of human, 
economic, and environmental relationship 
(Bu-ston 1931). The five principles include 
(1) not to kill any living being, (11) not to take 
what is not earned, (iii) not to commit sexual 
misconduct, (iv) not to make false speech, and 
(v) not to become intoxicated. 

Buddhism, in its literary sense, prohibits kill- 
ing of both human and all other living being, but 
practically it is not possible because every act of 
eating at least causes killing of herbs and plants. 
Killing of living being other than man may be 
done for protection from harm or to gain 
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necessary subsistence for survival. But for 
maintaining biodiversity and ecological balance, 
destruction of herbs, plants, and animal is no way 
it can be allowed without extreme necessity. Kill- 
ing of human being in most of the cases takes 
place out of rivalry, jealousy, and greed for 
power, resources, and benefits. It destroys social 
harmony, balance and peace. Restrictions on kill- 
ing in Buddhism are directed to maintaining social 
and environmental balance. 

Material and interpersonal relationships are 
two most dominant types of relationships in gov- 
ernance system. The second principle lays the 
foundation of material relationship by giving bar 
on taking or using unearned income in the forms 
of goods and service. Resources gained through 
stealing, robbing, hijacking, gambling, bribery, 
interest, cheating, corruption, and exploitation 
are unearned income. These types of incomes 
generate exploitation and injustice in the society 
and make it stratified. Corruption as means of 
unearned income has been infecting the current 
governance system throughout the world. 

Male and female relationship constitutes the 
core of interpersonal relationship. If this relation- 
ship drives toward sexual misconducts, then the 
total interpersonal relationship becomes at a stake 
and brings chaos in the social governance. Sex 1s 
only allowed in Buddhism within the marital fam- 
ily bondage. Although in most of the Western 
societies following consumerist spirit encourag- 
ing free sex, allowing homosexuality and in many 
societies legitimacy is given to prostitutions in the 
name of sex work, but all these are sexual mis- 
conducts and prohibited in Buddhism by the third 
sila. These misconducts destroy family system, 
the basic unit of the society, and creates psycho- 
social anarchies. 

The fourth sila prohibits distortion of facts 
through false statement. Interaction among indi- 
viduals based on false statement destroys trust in 
the organizations. Trust is the basic capital in all 
organizations and in all interactions. False state- 
ment or false message throws all interactions 
into validity, objectivity, and reliability crisis. 
Corruption at any level cannot take place without 
distortion of fact, and when facts are distorted 
participation cannot play effective role, and 
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transparency disappears in the system. Peace and 
discipline cannot exist amidst falsehood (Bapat 
1962). Consequently bad governance engulfs 
everything producing unintended outputs. 

The last sila directs people not to become 
intoxicated since it disturbs the internal disci- 
pline in the individual being. Effects of internal 
disorders do not remain confined within individ- 
ual only, moreover affect the whole system. 
When person involves in substance abuse, 
she/he gradually loses all the capability to lead 
a normal life and appear as a problem in the 
family and society. Since in drug trade profit 
margin is very high, a group of powerful inter- 
national traders are engaged in this business; 
they are so powerful that they hardly care for 
the global governance. 


Austta Magga, the Eightfold Path 

Buddhism prescribes three sets of behavioral 
codes needed to guide the kamma or work effec- 
tive through the exercise of good governance 
(Table 2). These are (1) wisdom (Sanskrit, prajnid; 
Pali, panna), (2) ethical conduct (Sanskrit, si/a; 
Pali, stla), and (3) concentration (Sanskrit and 
Pali, samadhi). These three sets of behavioral 
codes include the great eightfold of paths. Prajna 
is wisdom comprising of right perspective and 
right commitment. Sila is related to a set of behav- 
ioral codes that include: right speech, right deeds, 
and right livelihood. Samadhi includes another set 
of behavior — right smriti (memory), right exer- 
cise, and right meditation. 

For good governance a clear perspective con- 
sistent with the universal law and commitment to 
that perspective is required first. Prajna or wisdom 
ensures these basic aspects. Governance exercised 
in most of the cases due to the absence of perspec- 
tive or perspective theoretically only without 
applications fails to achieve its objective and 
eventually appears as bad or evil governance. 
Sila manifests the guidelines of oral works and 
physical works so that these are performed righ- 
teously for earning right likelihood. This is neces- 
sary for material self-reliance of individual 
without depending on others and for avoiding 
any exploitative material relationship (Ilaiah 
2010). Samadhi is related to right memory that 
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Governance and Buddhism, Table 2 Eightfold paths under sila, samadhi, and prajna 


Division Eightfold path 
Wisdom (Sanskrit: prajnd, (1) Right view 


Pali: panna) 


Different dimensions in the paths 


The understanding of the four noble truths about the universality of 
suffering (unsatisfactoriness), of its origin, its cessation, and the path 


leading to that cessation 


(2) Right 
intention 
(3) Right 
speech 
(4) Right 
action 

(5) Right 
livelihood 


Ethical conduct (Sanskrit: 
Sila, Pali: sila) 


babble 


Thoughts free from sensuous desire, from ill-will, and cruelty 
Abstaining from lying, tale-bearing, harsh language, and foolish 
Abstaining from killing, stealing, and unlawful sexual intercourse 


Abstaining from a livelihood that brings harm to other beings, such as 
trading in arms, in living beings, intoxicating drinks, poison, 


slaughtering, fishing, soldiering, deceit, treachery, soothsaying, 
trickery, usury, etc. 


Concentration (Sanskrit 
and Pali: samadhi) 


(6) Right 
effort 

(7) Right 
mindfulness 
(8) Right 
concentration 


keeps individual aware of the past and history. 
Smriti helps in taking proper decision based on 
past experience. Samadhi emphasizes on exercise 
for upholding dynamism and forward movement, 
while meditation directs the mental works and 
leads people to mental salvation. Prajna is 
wisdom, consisting of clear perspective and 
simultaneously commitment to the perspective. 


Patimokkha, the Accountability Code 

In the Buddhist community-based system, the 
most important instrument for ensuring good gov- 
ernance is the exercise of Patimokkha for making 
an accountable society. Patimokkha is a treatise on 
crimes. It contains 227 rules related to crimes 
divided into eight sections (The Buddhist Monas- 
tic Code 1993). 


. Parajika — defeat 

. Sanghadisesa — formal meeting 

. Antyata- undetermined 

. Nissaggiya_ pacittiya — 
confession 

. Pacittiya-confession 

. Patidesantya-acknowledgement 

. Sekhiya-training 

. Adhikarana-samatha- settlement of issues 


BR WN Re 


forfeiture and 


CONN NN 


The effort of avoiding or overcoming evil and disadvantageous things 
and of developing and maintaining advantageous things 
Mindfulness and awareness in contemplating body, feelings, mind, 
and mind objects 

Concentration of mind associated with advantageous (kusala) 
consciousness, which eventually may reach the absorptions 


In each fortnight people of the society are to 
visit the Sangha. Vikkhu, the leader, reads out the 
Patimokkha. If anyone has committed any crimes 
enshrined within the 227 rules, the crime is prop- 
erly analyzed and the persons concerned in this 
regard is corrected. This is perhaps a very effective 
form of social accountability and transparency. 


Education for Governance 

Education is an integral part of Buddhist gover- 
nance. It is the responsibility of the Bihara to 
conduct education program both for the Sramanas 
and general masses. The Buddhist approach to 
education is also community based in nature and 
consists of Guru (teacher), deshana (teaching), 
and dhan (meditation). Guru is more than a 
teacher, but a model before students. In addition 
to the three refuges, functionally the guru is con- 
sidered as an additional refuge to the formula, 
since access to the other three refuges is consid- 
ered to be dependent upon the kindness of a 
teacher. 

Besides teaching and learning, meditation gets 
highest emphasis in the system of education 
which is devoted to total knowledge and wisdom. 
For massive education and enlightenment of the 
sramanas and vikkhus, 3 months are reserved 
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popularly known as Barsh Basha for intensive 
involvement in education and meditation. The 
larger Biharas are responsible for rendering 
higher education. 


Conclusion 


Buddhist governance, centering round Sangha, is 
essentially social governance. Like the absence of 
the reference of God in the different discourses on 
Buddhism including nirvana, shilla, magga, and 
so on, there is no reference of central state gover- 
nance in Buddhism. Buddha’s observation on the 
failure and helplessness of central governance in 
removing sufferings of individual and collective 
life and its role in sustaining rigid stratified and 
exploitative social relationship legitimized by 
religion would perhaps make him disinterested 
to pay any attention to the state governance. In 
his governance man is the basic point of reference 
within the social system. The concept of gover- 
nance lies on the assumptions that human beings 
are capable of changing their positions by dint of 
their kamma if it is performed systematically fol- 
lowing proper codes within the framework of 
Sangha or society. Social governance cannot be 
effective in the stratified society or where inequal- 
ity dominates the society. Buddha started with 
denying with all conceptual and functional strati- 
fication remaining in the society. This gave a solid 
foundation to establish a sustainable social gover- 
nance system which remained effective in the 
different parts of India including Bangladesh and 
Sri Lanka for centuries together. The system was 
from within the society and the members of the 
society also owned it. 

Buddhist governance holds a comprehensive 
perspective complying with its objective to work 
for the happiness of all entities, human, and other 
beings. This governance operated following a 
philosophical model of policy/decision making 
within the framework of arjjasatta or four noble 
truths. Thus governance needs here to remain 
always alert to encounter problem and increase 
tolerance level. It also helps emerge dynamic gov- 
ernance. Since it was based on holistic perspec- 
tive, it could establish operational sense of 
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connectivity among individuals and all other enti- 
ties. Nirvana-oriented worldview turned the con- 
nectivity into strong and sensitive bondage in the 
society where it was in practice. One of the unique 
traits of this governance is loving impersonality 
and functioning in unbiased manner. Present gov- 
ernance system is based on capitalism which gets 
momentum through consumerism. While the cri- 
sis of consumerism is now infecting every culture 
and governance system of the world and invali- 
dates its two basic assumptions, 1.e., “(1) growth 
and enhanced world trade will benefit everyone, 
and (11) growth will not be constrained by the 
inherent limits of a finite planet,” the nirvana- 
directed sacrifice-oriented governance model has 
immense potentiality to develop alternative sys- 
tem of governance. 

The governance addresses the structure of the 
society, the structure which is convenient for run- 
ning sound social governance system by the prin- 
ciples of Pancasila. It draws up the boundaries of 
material relationship, human relationship, and 
environmental relationship along with consistent 
behavioral pattern of social governance. Any gov- 
ernance, state, local, or social always demands 
structural context of the society. Taking lesson 
from Buddhist social governance in the present 
efforts for good governance either at central 
administration or at the local one, this issue should 
be treated with serious attention. 
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Definition 


Governance: “The set of traditions and institu- 
tions by which authority in a country is exercised. 
This includes (1) the process by which govern- 
ments are selected, monitored, and replaced, 
(2) the capacity of the government to effectively 
formulate and implement sound policies, and 
(3) the respect of citizens and the state for the 
institutions that govern economic and social inter- 
actions among them” (World Bank 2016). Since 
1996, the World Bank has also published a set of 
indicators which attempt to measure six key 
dimensions of governance — political stability, 
control of corruption, governmental effectiveness, 
the extent of the rule of law, regulatory quality, 
and finally, voice and accountability. 

Corruption: Transparency International defines 
corruption as “the abuse of entrusted power for 
private gain.” 


Introduction 
When evaluating the quality of governance in 


India, most observers appear to agree that the 
country has succeeded in promoting democratic 
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participation and freedom of expression, espe- 
cially in comparison to other developing 
countries. For the most part, India has also man- 
aged to preserve the rule of law and political 
stability — a notable achievement when consider- 
ing the variety of different ethnic, religious, and 
linguistic groups that make up this multitudinous 
democracy. 

On the other hand, both control of corruption 
and, even more critically, government effective- 
ness have been identified as major weaknesses. 
This lack of effectiveness is manifested in various 
ways, including the failure to develop basic infra- 
structure, as well as glaring deficiencies in the 
delivery of essential social services. For example, 
with regard to child immunization, a common 
indicator of the quality of public health provision, 
while other developing countries are making pro- 
gress, India may even be regressing. The third 
round of the National Family Health Survey 
reported that the percentage of fully immunized 
children had fallen in several large states between 
1999-2000 and 2005-2006, and data from a 
2011—2012 survey seems to show that there was 
a declining trend for the entire decade of the 
2000s. 

The challenges of governance in India are thus 
irretrievably linked to the critical, developmental 
problems faced by the country — malnutrition and 
poor health, illiteracy and low levels of education, 
as well as widespread poverty. In 2014, the coun- 
try ranked 130th out of 188 countries on the 
United Nations’ Human Development Index, 
which provides a composite measure of average 
attainment on three dimensions of a country’s 
development — per capita income, education 
levels, and life expectancy. This rank is far lower 
than that of other large developing countries such 
as Brazil (ranked 75th) or China (ranked 90th). 
Even within the South Asian region, India’s aver- 
age life expectancy is, at 68 years, lower than that 
of either Bangladesh or Nepal, both of which have 
much lower per capita income levels. India has 
seemingly been unable to translate the benefits of 
political stability and participatory democracy, as 
well as relatively rapid economic growth since the 
1990s, into commensurate improvements in the 
well-being of its citizens. 
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Federalism and Politics 


After gaining independence from Britain, India 
adopted a Westminster-style parliamentary sys- 
tem, with two houses of Parliament — the Lok 
Sabha or lower house and the Rajya Sabha or 
upper house. Elections to the Lok Sabha are held 
every 5 years, for single-member constituencies, 
using a first-past-the-post voting system. India has 
built a strong tradition of electoral democracy, 
with free and fair elections resulting in orderly 
changes of government, for almost the entire 
seven decades since its independence in 1947. 
While this does confer a degree of legitimacy on 
elected governments, flagrant corruption, among 
both politicians and public officials, has seriously 
undermined this authority. Consequently, even 
democratically elected representatives are not 
perceived as either impartial or necessarily 
working for the good of citizens or the progress 
of the country. 

Moreover, electoral politics, even at the 
national level, has been driven to a considerable 
extent by the demands of multiple interest groups 
competing for largesse from the state in the form 
of job reservations, subsidies, or other handouts. 
Rather than emphasizing broad objectives such as 
economic growth, or even attempting to attract 
voters using class-based arguments, political 
parties have often attempted to appeal to voters 
using caste, religion, language, or other narrow 
grounds. This identity politics is typically tied 
to the provision of privileges for specific 
groups, further diluting the legitimacy of elected 
governments. 

The Indian federation was not the result of a 
voluntary “coming together” of existing political 
entities at the time of independence from the Brit- 
ish, but rather was imposed from above. In order 
to ensure the stability of the emerging nation, the 
framers of the Indian constitution were in favor 
of a very centralized power structure. Power was 
vested to a much higher degree in the hands of the 
national government (the “Centre”) as opposed to 
the regions or provinces (the “states”’). The Indian 
federal system also includes a number of “union 
territories” which are geographical units directly 
administered by the central government. 
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The states have no freedom to secede from the 
union, and the Indian constitution makes it clear 
that even advocacy of secession is not protected 
by the right to freedom of expression. The Centre 
even has the power to unilaterally alter the 
boundaries of a state, through a simple majority 
in the national Parliament. Moreover, this power 
has been used quite frequently to meet the 
demands of various cultural, ethnic, and linguis- 
tic groups for greater self-determination and 
cohesiveness. The pressures of electoral politics 
have compelled parties governing at the Centre 
to accede to such demands, since they must com- 
pete in state elections against regional parties, 
which may make appeals to local identities and 
sentiments. 

The first major restructuring of state bound- 
aries, mostly on a linguistic basis, was carried 
out by the Indian Parliament in the fifties: the 
States Reorganization Act of 1956 reduced the 
number of states from twenty-seven to fourteen. 
In the six decades since then, there have been 
increasing and vociferous demands for greater 
autonomy from various groups, including calls 
for secession. In response, the boundaries of states 
have been redrawn several times, and some union 
territories have also been upgraded to the status of 
states. In January 2017, therefore, the republic of 
India consisted of twenty-nine states and seven 
union territories. 

The Indian Constitution specifies the distribu- 
tion of legislative and administrative powers 
between the Centre and the states in three lists — 
the Union list, the State list, and the Concurrent 
list. Only the central government is entitled to pass 
laws on all subjects contained in the Union list — 
such as national security and defense, nuclear 
energy, and foreign affairs. State governments 
have control over and sole authority to pass legis- 
lation on subjects in the State list — such as agri- 
culture, the police, and public order. While both 
the states and the Centre can legislate on subjects 
in the Concurrent list, in the case of any conflict 
between these laws, the legislation passed by the 
Centre takes precedence. All residual powers are 
vested in the Centre, and, in times of crisis or 
emergency, the Centre is also entitled to pass 
legislation on any subject in the State list. 
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Similarly, with regard to taxation, the Centre 
and states are entitled to levy taxes on all sectors 
covered by the Union and State lists, respectively; 
there are no powers of taxation linked to subjects 
on the Concurrent list. In addition, every state is 
also entitled to receive a share of all Central taxes 
deriving from the Union List, based on the rec- 
ommendations of an appointed Finance Commis- 
sion. The Finance Commission is expected to 
achieve an equitable distribution of tax revenues 
between the Centre and the various states, after 
taking into consideration their levels of economic 
development and relative performance. States 
may also receive grants, as well as loans, from 
the Centre. Perhaps inevitably, political consider- 
ations have crept into these fiscal arrangements 
between the Centre and the states, and the political 
party in power at the Centre has often been 
accused of favoring states which are also 
governed by that party. 

Much of the money transferred to states is 
related to what have been termed ‘Centrally 
sponsored schemes’ — schemes largely funded 
by the Centre, but implemented by the states, 
and related to subjects included in the State 
List. In effect, they represent attempts by the 
Central government to get the states to prioritize 
certain issues. There were almost 150 such 
schemes in the first half of the current decade, 
with the number being drastically reduced to 
30 schemes after 2015 (partly through the merg- 
ing of some schemes). 

With both guaranteed revenues from the Cen- 
tre and independent revenue-raising powers, state 
governments have had a high degree of autonomy 
with regard to the implementation of development 
schemes, and also substantial room to design their 
own initiatives. Accordingly, there has been con- 
siderable variation in the patterns of regional 
development, which are often directly related to 
the quality of governance at the state level. For 
instance, there is a striking difference in develop- 
mental outcomes between the four Southern states 
(Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Karnataka, and Andhra 
Pradesh) and the Northern states, especially the 
states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and 
Uttar Pradesh (collectively referred to by the 
derogatory acronym ‘BIMARU’ states). 
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Kohli and Singh (2013) point out that health 
and education indicators in the four Southern 
states are at par with those achieved by industri- 
alized countries, whereas the BIMARU states 
have social development indicators worse than 
the countries of sub-Saharan Africa. They empha- 
size that while initial conditions and the extent 
of economic growth can explain part of the 
difference between the two regions, the key 
distinguishing factors may lie in both the nature 
of politics and the extent of politicization of the 
bureaucracy in these states. They suggest that 
Southern political parties were able to generate 
more broad-based support from lower castes and 
classes which encouraged them to pursue poverty 
reduction and other populist policies to a much 
greater extent than parties in the Northern states. 
Moreover, bureaucracies in the South were 
less politicized and therefore retained a much 
stronger sense of public purpose, leading them to 
be more professional and efficient when it came 
to implementing welfare schemes (Kohli and 
Singh 2013). 


The State and the Economy 


India has often been unfavorably compared to 
China and other East Asian countries, where the 
state has played a much more active role in 
spearheading growth and development. For 
instance, in South Korea and Taiwan, land 
reforms were undertaken in the initial stages of 
development, which raised income levels in the 
countryside and laid the foundation for the struc- 
tural transformation of these economies. In India 
too, given the huge inequalities in income and 
land ownership in rural areas, land reforms could 
arguably both have alleviated rural poverty and 
raised agricultural productivity levels. However, 
despite enacting a great deal of legislation, India 
failed to implement substantial land reform, espe- 
cially in terms of redistributing land to the land- 
less. This has been attributed to the fact that the 
Congress party, which was the dominant political 
party at both the Centre and in most states until the 
mid-sixties, relied on large landowners to mobi- 
lize votes for it in rural areas. Despite the passing 
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of land ceiling acts in many states, which legally 
limited the permissible size of landholdings, large 
landowners were mostly able to use their political 
influence to resist attempts to take over their 
excess or surplus landholdings (except in a few 
states like West Bengal and Kerala). 

In terms of coordinating the process of indus- 
trialization too, the Indian state has not demon- 
strated the kind of strength shown by East Asian 
governments, which were able to shape and con- 
trol business interests to serve policy ends. In the 
early stages of India’s development, a very direct 
and ambitious role was envisaged for the state, in 
keeping with Prime Minister Nehru’s vision of a 
self-reliant economy, based on central planning, 
in which the public sector would occupy the 
“commanding heights.” The Industrial Policy 
Resolutions of 1948 and 1956 gave public 
enterprises a monopoly in certain sectors of the 
economy such as atomic energy and aircraft pro- 
duction, as well as in railways, coal, mineral oils, 
iron and steel, shipbuilding, and telecommunica- 
tions. All remaining industries were to be open to 
investment by both the state and private enter- 
prises in this ‘mixed economy’ model. 

The government therefore had a direct impact 
on the private sector through its role as the almost 
sole supplier of crucial inputs such as steel, coal, 
and later petroleum, as well as its monopoly in 
power, railways, airlines, and telecommunica- 
tions. After the nationalization of most banks 
and insurance companies (by 1969), the public 
sector was also the chief source of finance for 
private companies, and its policies on interest 
rates and the pricing of inputs directly affected 
the profitability of private firms. With its towering 
presence in the economy, the public sector was 
also an important source of demand for the prod- 
ucts of the private sector, especially capital goods. 

Moreover, to monitor and control the activities 
of private companies, the government enacted 
comprehensive legislation which ensured that 
practically all decisions made by private firms — 
on setting up a unit, expanding, pricing, distribu- 
tion, etc. — required government permission. No 
new undertaking could be set up or any existing 
one expanded without securing a license from the 
government. In addition, all transactions with the 
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international economy were regulated through tar- 
iffs and import quotas, exchange controls, and 
restrictions on foreign investment. All imports 
other than those covered by the Open General 
License required an import license as well as 
foreign exchange clearance. 

This pervasive government regulation encour- 
aged the growth of corruption related to ‘rent seek- 
ing’. The term ‘rent seeking’ comes from the 
economic concept of ‘rent’, which is the part of 
the profit earned by the sellers of a good (or factor 
of production) that derives from the relative scar- 
city of that good or factor. For example, govern- 
ment restrictions on the quantity of vehicle imports 
will drive up the price of imported cars in a country, 
creating ‘rents’ (higher than normal profits) for the 
sellers of these foreign cars. Sellers then have an 
incentive to devote time and resources to securing 
import licenses through lobbying and may also 
resort to outright bribery: thus ‘rent seeking’ is 
both an unproductive form of economic activity 
and can also result in active corruption as bribes 
are paid to officials in order to secure rents. 

While it was intended to avoid the wasteful 
over-production of goods generated by a free- 
market economy, the system of industrial 
licensing in India created exactly the opposite 
problem — artificial shortages of a wide variety 
of goods. Once licenses had been issued to com- 
panies for the establishment of factories with a 
total specified production capacity of a particular 
good, no further licenses were issued for the pro- 
duction of that good: this was irrespective of 
whether the factories actually began producing 
and selling the good in question. This system 
made it lucrative for large business conglomerates 
to invest in securing licenses to produce a wide 
variety of goods, simply as a way of cornering the 
market and keeping competitors out. 

The procedure for securing a license was both 
lengthy and cumbersome with applications being 
vetted by as many as 30—40 officials spread across 
various ministries and government agencies. 
Given multiple and sometimes contradictory 
criteria for project selection, these bureaucrats 
had vast, discretionary powers, and many of 
the larger companies maintained substantial 
‘industrial embassies’ in the capital, New Delhi, 
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in order to plead their cases more effectively with 
these officials. Lobbying and liaison activities by 
companies often involved under-the-counter pay- 
ments to both bureaucrats and politicians, with 
amounts paid depending on seniority as well as 
the importance of the project. Smaller firms, 
which could not afford to spend as much on lob- 
bying, lost out in the race to secure licenses. The 
licensing system thus benefited the larger business 
houses, as well as politicians and bureaucrats. 

While the licensing system acted to limit 
domestic competition, import quotas, combined 
with extremely high rates of customs duties, 
gave producers considerable protection from for- 
eign competition. The underlying argument was 
that ‘infant’ industries, in new sectors, required 
protection for an initial period so that they could 
develop and become competitive. However, 
attempts at liberalization of this state-directed sys- 
tem only began about three decades later, in the 
1980s, and gained traction in 1991. Since larger 
Indian businesses had benefited from both the 
protected domestic market as well as the subsi- 
dized provision of credit and other inputs from the 
state, there was substantial resistance from busi- 
ness leaders to those aspects of the reforms which 
required them to give up some of these benefits. In 
particular, there was considerable opposition from 
domestic business groups to the lowering of tariffs 
on imported goods and the opening up of the 
domestic market to foreign investment: these 
aspects of the liberalizing reforms proceeded 
much more slowly, with significant restrictions 
still in place as of 2016. 

Along with attempts to liberalize the economy, 
successive governments have also made attempts 
to simplify the administrative procedures which 
companies have to comply with, and reduce the 
amount of related paperwork. Nevertheless, in 
2016, India was still ranked 130th out of 190 coun- 
tries by the World Bank on an ‘ease of doing 
business’ indicator. 


Experiments in Governance 


In attempting to increase the welfare of the more 
remote, rural, and impoverished parts of the 
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country, the Central government has occasionally 
experimented with new approaches to gover- 
nance. Two experiments which are worth noting 
are the decentralization of power through the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions Act and the simulta- 
neous reservation of seats in local government for 
women. Together, these initiatives have the poten- 
tial to engender significant change in the country 
over the longer term. 

Although the Indian constitution had originally 
proposed some devolution of powers to local gov- 
ernments at the sub-state level, this was left to the 
discretion of state governments. In practice, there- 
fore, power remained highly concentrated at the 
levels of the Central and state governments for 
well over four decades after independence. A few 
states did, however, take steps towards decentral- 
ization, based mostly on India’s traditional mech- 
anisms of local government. 

By tradition, India had had a form of local 
self-government in the villages in which 
panchayats consisting of a group of five male 
elders, would meet to discuss village affairs and 
settle disputes (the term panchayat literally means 
an assembly or gathering of five people). The 73rd 
amendment to the Indian constitution, ratified in 
1993, required all states to enact or amend 
existing legislation related to the panchayats to 
institute a new system of local government in 
rural areas. The gram or village was to be the 
basic unit of this system, which would comprise 
elected representatives at both the village and 
district levels (the district is the administrative 
unit one level below the state or province in rural 
areas). If deemed necessary, there would also be a 
third, intermediate level of government between 
the village and the district. The system was thus 
expected to have a three-tiered structure in the 
larger states and a two-tiered one in smaller states. 
This structure, along with its associated advisory 
bodies, is commonly referred to as the Panchayati 
Raj Institutions (PRIs). 

All local governments were to be directly 
elected for a term of 5 years, and an independent 
Election Commission was set up in every state 
to supervise this process. It was hoped that 
this process of political decentralization would 
encourage more direct participation by citizens 
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in the formulation and execution of development 
plans at the grassroots levels, thus ensuring 
greater accountability and better developmental 
outcomes. In particular, greater participation by 
previously marginalized social groups such as 
women and people belonging to the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes was expected to lead 
to a more equitable sharing of the benefits of 
economic progress, furthering the cause of social 
justice. 

Specific mechanisms were put in place to facil- 
itate these outcomes. At the village level, a Gram 
Sabha, consisting of all adults registered to vote in 
the Gram Panchayat elections, was constituted as 
a sort of supervisory council. These Gram Sabhas 
were mandated to meet regularly and to scrutinize 
the reports and accounts presented by the elected 
Gram Panchayats. They were also required to 
approve all village-level development projects 
prior to implementation, as well as to identify 
the beneficiaries of national, antipoverty pro- 
grams. These measures were expected to improve 
the targeting and delivery of antipoverty pro- 
grams, as well as making development projects 
more responsive to the felt needs of local 
communities. 

In order to encourage greater female participa- 
tion, one-third of all seats in the newly created 
village panchayats were reserved for women, as 
were one-third of the positions of the president of 
the Panchayat. While it was feared that seat res- 
ervations for women would be just a token ges- 
ture, with female leaders becoming either puppets 
of locally powerful players or mere mouthpieces 
for their male relatives, the accumulated evidence 
of over twenty years seems to show that this has 
not been the case. 

Despite anecdotal suggestions of tokenism, 
research has shown that women leaders appear 
to have their own views and initiatives and to 
become increasingly competent after they have 
gained a few years of experience — to the point 
that they are at least as effective as their male 
counterparts. Female leaders may also prioritize 
issues which are of greater importance to women, 
and deliver more of the types of public goods 
valued by females. Other positive effects of the 
female quotas appear to be a greater willingness of 
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other women in the village to speak up in meet- 
ings, as well as a higher likelihood that crimes 
against women are reported. In spite of the notice- 
able success of these leadership quotas for 
females, however, attempts to expand this initia- 
tive to seat reservations for female leaders at the 
state and national levels have so far been stalled. 

As an exercise in political representation, the 
new system of local government may be viewed 
as a success: elections have been held regularly 
every five years, and the quotas for women and 
other marginalized groups have had a definite 
impact in raising the social status of these groups. 
In terms of other substantive outcomes, however, 
the record is more mixed. While financial trans- 
fers to local governments have increased substan- 
tially in the past two decades (in addition to their 
oversight of the spending related to the national 
antipoverty programs), much of this money 1s 
earmarked for particular projects. Local govern- 
ments are also severely limited in their ability to 
raise revenues by levying taxes. 

Additionally, moves towards administrative 
decentralization, in terms of making bureaucrats 
accountable to the local government, have been 
resisted both by state governments and the civil 
service. Finally, problems of capture of resources 
and power by local elites as well as by dominant 
political parties are widespread, limiting the 
impact of these reforms in empowering the poorer 
and weaker sections of rural society. 


The Battle against Corruption 


In India, political corruption often takes place on a 
grand scale, with thousands of dollars in kick- 
backs from contracts for all kinds of government 
procurement (‘kickbacks’ refer to the practice of 
suppliers making undeclared payments to those 
who help them secure a contract — often the same 
politicians and officials responsible for awarding 
the contract). These instances tend to be 
highlighted by the media and, relatedly, generate 
the most public anger. A massive public outcry, 
for instance, surrounded the uncovering of cor- 
ruption related to the Commonwealth Games 
hosted by India in 2010. 
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From the point of view of government effec- 
tiveness, however, an even more worrying form of 
corruption may be the hierarchical and multi- 
layered corruption within the bureaucracy, of the 
kind documented by Robert Wade. Wade (1985) 
describes in detail how the transfers of engineers 
in the Irrigation Department of an Indian state 
were based on a system of corrupt payments 
which went upward from junior to senior officers 
and were ultimately recovered from the farmers 
who paid for the irrigation services. 

Ordinary citizens are most familiar with the 
more small-scale, ‘petty’ corruption which can, 
in some regions, permeate almost all their inter- 
actions with government officials. This has often 
become institutionalized to the point where there 
are standard, commonly known rates and charges 
for particular transactions. Because of the routine 
and predictable nature of these payments — almost 
like a sales tax for a retail transaction — this 1s 
sometimes referred to as ‘retail corruption’. In 
most cases, however, these bribes are coercive, 
in that the giver of the payment is legally entitled 
to the good or service and is forced to pay a bribe 
in order to receive it. 

Two of the more common examples of volun- 
tary or collusive payments by citizens involve 
bribes to taxation authorities in order to avoid 
paying taxes and kickbacks by businessmen 
securing government contracts. In both cases, 
the act is illegal, and both parties gain from the 
transaction — it is the public which loses. By not 
contracting the supplier who offers the best terms, 
for example, the government is wasting public 
money. In the case of tax evasion, too, vast sums 
of money may be lost to the public exchequer. 
However, according to an estimate by the World 
Bank in 2007, the size of the ‘shadow economy’ 
in India as a percentage of official GDP was only 
20.7%, which compared favorably with the aver- 
age of approximately 31.3% for the 151 countries 
in the sample. The ‘shadow economy’ has been 
taken to mean “all market-based legal production 
of goods and services that are deliberately 
concealed from public authorities” - the conceal- 
ment may help to evade taxes, or circumvent 
labour regulations, for example (See World Bank 
2010). 
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‘Speed money’ (a bribe or payment used to 
speed up the administrative process for what 
may be an entirely legitimate transaction, e.g., 
getting a telephone connection or a driving license 
more quickly) may also fall under the category of 
voluntary/collusive payments if it is given will- 
ingly. It has frequently been argued that where 
administrative procedures are needlessly lengthy 
and cumbersome, this kind of bribe may actually 
increase economic efficiency by persuading offi- 
cials to expedite or skip unnecessary processes. 
However, such payments can also become coer- 
cive if bureaucrats deliberately create delays in 
order to force service recipients to pay bribes — 
what has been termed a ‘harassment bribe’. 

The former Chief Economic Adviser to India’s 
Department of Economic Affairs, who coined the 
term ‘harassment bribe’, has argued that this kind 
of corruption by public officials can be reduced by 
amending Indian law to make only the taker and 
not the giver of the bribe subject to prosecution 
(Basu 2011). Currently, under India’s Prevention 
of Corruption Act, both parties to a harassment 
bribe are subject to punishment, including impris- 
onment, for anywhere between 6 months and 
5 years. Basu (2011) argues that amending the 
law would encourage the bribe-payer to denounce 
the bribe-taker once the transaction had been com- 
pleted, thereby also dissuading the bribe taker 
from taking the money. He suggests that the 
incentive to the bribe-giver to denounce the 
bribe-seeker could be further increased by 
refunding the amount paid as a bribe. 

In the battle against corruption, one notable 
victory has been the enactment of a national 
Right to Information (RTI) Act in 2005, 
partly as the result of a grassroots movement 
spearheaded by the National Campaign for Peo- 
ple’s Right to Information. The passing of the 
national law was preceded by the enactment of 
similar laws by several different states. The law 
entitles citizens to file applications for informa- 
tion from all public entities, which are required to 
respond within a period of 30 days (in cases 
involving the life or liberty of citizens, the dead- 
line is 48 hours). 

The number of applications filed under the RTT 
Act now runs into the hundreds of thousands each 
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year, with requests for information on a wide 
range of subjects. The Act is widely believed to 
have helped ordinary citizens to secure their right- 
ful entitlements from the government and to have 
forced public officials to be accountable for their 
performance. It has also been credited with help- 
ing to expose major corruption scandals such as 
those linked to the Commonwealth Games 
(mentioned earlier), the sale of 2G telecom spec- 
trum licenses, and the sale of flats in a cooperative 
housing society in Mumbai (the exposure of this 
last scam actually caused the resignation of the 
Chief Minister of the state). 

Grassroots protests against corruption in 2011, 
led by the social activist, Anna Hazare, also pres- 
surized the government into enacting a Lokpal 
(Ombudsman) Act which was passed in 2014. 
While the provisions of this Act were consider- 
ably less stringent than the demands made by civil 
society groups, it did require all public servants to 
make annual declarations of their income and 
assets. 

Apart from these measures pushed for by civil 
society, governments at the Centre have also pro- 
actively initiated measures to improve gover- 
nance. This has often involved a reliance on 
technology to remove or reduce the number of 
intermediaries in a transaction or to close other 
loopholes which make corruption feasible. For 
example, the recently introduced Aadhar identifi- 
cation scheme proposes to use biometric markers 
to uniquely identify all citizens, which can, among 
other things, help to reduce fraud. Relatedly, the 
current government proposes to provide various 
benefits in the form of cash transfers made directly 
to beneficiary bank accounts, so as to reduce the 
scope for corruption by intermediaries. It remains 
to be seen whether these technical fixes can sig- 
nificantly reduce corruption in public schemes or 
whether it will simply take another form, as 
argued by sceptics. 
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Synonyms 


Administration; Equality; Rule 


Introduction 


Governance and democracy are important issues 
to understand the politics of any state. In the 
community of nations, governance is considered 
and treated as “good” and “democratic” to the 
degree in which all the institutions and processes 
of state are accountable, transparent, and effec- 
tive. Governance is always responsible to make 
the unique and necessary decisions or policies for 
a given political system, a state, or an organiza- 
tion. Democracy is one of the legal ways of gov- 
ernance of state. Bryce says, “Democracy is that 
form of government in which the ruling of a state 
is legally vested, not in any particular class or 
classes, but in the members of the community as 
a whole” (Bryce 1929). Actually there is a recip- 
rocal relation in between governance and democ- 
racy. When we relate governance to democracy, 
then it refers the democratic governance that 
ensures mainly participatory governance, 
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upholding of human rights, eradicating poverty, 
and ensuring gender equality, accountability, 
responsiveness, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
government actions. Democratic governance is 
the earnest expectation of the citizens of any 
state. People are strongly inspired by democratic 
ideals and values. For the significant role of gov- 
ernance nowadays, it has become one of the most 
household words in political issues. Mostly a 
post-cold war development, the governance dis- 
course is more connotative and inclusive than the 
traditional concept of government (Islam 2016). 
Now the term good governance is used in political 
and governance studies as the latest fashion of 
governance. Good governance encompasses a 
broad reform strategy to strengthen the state 
institutions where government is more responsi- 
ble, more open, more dedicated, and more 
democratic. Peoples expect equity, transparency, 
accountability, independent judicial system, rule 
of law, and fair election system in a manner that is 
effective, efficient, and sustainable to the demo- 
cratic governance. 


Meaning of Governance 


Governance is a theoretical concept referring to 
those actions and processes, by which sustainable 
practices of organizations arise, continue, and 
persist. These actions and processes may operate 
in formal and informal organizations of any size; 
and they may function for any purpose, for good 
or evil, or for profit or not. One can apply the 
concept of governance to states, to corporations, 
to nonprofit, to NGOs, to partnerships and to other 
associations, to business relationships, and to 
social, cultural, and any other human-engaged 
activities. The World Bank defines governance 
as “the manner in which power is exercised in 
the management of a country’s economic and 
social resources.” The Bank refers to the three 
aspects of governance: (i) the form of political 
regime, (11) the process by which authority is 
exercised in the management of a country’s eco- 
nomic and social development, and (111) the capac- 
ity of government to design, formulate, and 
implement policies and discharge functions 
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(Weiss 2000). In a report in 1997, the UNESCO 
recognizes governance as a process whereby citi- 
zen needs and interests can be articulated for the 
positive social and economic development of the 
entire society and in the light of a perceived com- 
mon good. Governance means more than govern- 
ment; it refers to a political process that 
encompasses the whole society and contributes 
to making citizen’s active contributors to the 
social contract that bind them together. This 
sense of political efficacy is one of the indicators 
of democratic governance (Ahmed 2004). 
According to the International Institute Adminis- 
trative Sciences, “governance is a process 
whereby elements in society wield power and 
authority and influence and enact policies and 
decisions concerning public life, and economic 
and social development’ (Weiss 2000). The 
USAID considers governance as an element of 
the democratic process. It is in favor of a strong 
state which will be able to provide essential ser- 
vices and support the private sector while 
remaining free from corruption and arbitrariness 
(Guhathakurata and Karim 1998). Nowadays 
governance promotes equity, participation, plu- 
ralism, transparency, accountability, democracy, 
and the rule of law in a manner that effective, 
efficient, and enduring. Governance is many 
bases of its verities natures, such as corporate 
governance, participatory governance, regula- 
tory governance, etc. Corporate governance con- 
sists of the set of processes, customs, policies, 
laws, and institutions affecting the way people 
directly administer or control a corporation. Par- 
ticipatory governance focuses on deepening 
democratic engagement through the participa- 
tion of citizens in the process of governance 
with the state. The idea is that citizens should 
play more direct roles in public decision-making 
or at least engage more deeply with political 
issues. Regulatory governance reflects the emer- 
gence of decentered and mutually adaptive pol- 
icy regimes which rests on regulation rather than 
service provision or taxing and spending. 
Besides these at present, contract governance, 
information technology governance, land gover- 
nance, environmental governance, etc., are more 
familiar. 
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Democracy: A Theoretical Issue 


Democracy has been defined by different political 
scientist and writers in their own ways. Some have 
stated democracy as a system of government, 
a system of society, and a way of life. Some 
writers and political scientist are reluctant to con- 
sider democracy as a system of government; 
rather according to them, it is mainly a method 
of determining the rulers through an electoral 
process. Democracy refers to such an institutional 
arrangement by which people can participate in 
political process freely. It means fair and equal 
treatment of everyone in an organization and their 
right to take part in making decisions (Goswami 
2005). But it is also true that all the people of the 
state or majority of the population cannot take 
part in ruling process. And it is never possible. 
In this connection, Professor R. M. Maclver says, 
“Democracy is not a way of governing, whether 
by majority or otherwise, but primarily a way of 
determining who shall govern and broadly, to 
what end” (MacIver 1965). Regarding the future 
of democracy he also says, “Democracy is a form 
of government that is never completely achieved 
... democracy grows into its being.” Professor 
Carle. J. Friedrich has pointed out that “democ- 
racy presupposes a fundamental agreement as to 
the methods by which political and social changes 
shall be brought about” (Friedrich 1950). Lord 
President Abraham Lincoln has defined “Democ- 
racy is a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people.” Democracy is “a state where 
political decisions are taken by and with the con- 
sent or the active participation even, of the major- 
ity of the People” (Parveen 2001). What is 
important about democracy is that it espouses 
certain values which are fundamentally different 
from the values upheld by any form of dictatorial 
government. 


Historical Aspect of Democracy 


In different periods of history, democracy 
connoted different things to different political 
philosopher and scientists. In ancient Greece 
particularly, the city state of Athens symbolized 
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the concept and working of direct democracy 
which could not work for a long time, and with 
the demise of Socrates, Athenian democracy 
received a serious blow which made his disciple, 
Plato, critical of democracy was reflected in his 
political philosophy. Although Aristotle became 
the ardent advocate of constitutional government, 
democracy, and sovereignty of law, after his death 
democracy started to decline. The Roman system 
was another version of representative govern- 
ment, known as the republic, and in this system, 
there was also no room for women, slaves, and 
teenaged children. After declining that stage of 
democratic governance, it was further established 
in the seventh century under the leadership of the 
last Prophet of Islam. At the middle age of the 
history of political thought, Arab Social philoso- 
pher Al-Farabi spoke of liberty, equality, and rule 
based on the consent of the governed (Safty 
2003). The idea was further sharpened by T. H. 
Green and John Stuart Mill in the nineteenth 
century. Most of the modern writings of the 
democracy, therefore, owe a great deal to their 
democracy in Europe and in the United States. It 
was flourished on basis of the philosophical writ- 
ings of renowned philosophers and political sci- 
entists there. And then democracy was possible 
especially after the French revolution and Amer- 
ican declaration of Independence. 


Governance and Good Governance 


Governance has been the focal point for appreci- 
ation and condemnation from the day state was 
formed, and nowadays, good governance has 
become the matter of great concern, but the long 
recorded history of organized sociopolitical life of 
human being witnessed that it is not a new concept 
at all. Human concern with governance is as old 
as civilization itself, and it has been in the litera- 
ture on politics since the days of Confucius, Plato, 
and Aristotle. However, good governance as a 
prime condition of politico-administrative mod- 
ernization gained wider currency in the near 
past. The World Bank that is the pioneer of 
“good governance” concept in the late 1980s 
called for a focus on governance for development. 
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Good governance is an elusive concept, a fashion- 
able term, and a dynamic concept which refers 
qualitative one. Different people have stated it in 
different ways (Rahman 2007a). Actually, good 
governance requires an effective executive, a 
functioning legislature, and an independent judi- 
cial system. Consequently it is noted that good 
governance requires effective democratic gover- 
nance. Good governance ensures the legitimacy 
of power of the government which gives emphasis 
on some important matters and attributes as 
accountability, transparency, empowerment, par- 
ticipation, sustainability, capacity, equity, and 
justice. European Union stated that “Good 
governance is the transparent and accountable 
management of human, natural, economic and 
financial resources for development.” United 
Nations Development program defines it as, 
good governance is the existence of a network of 
institutions of government to exercise the eco- 
nomic, political and administrative authority to 
manage a country’s affairs at all levels. 


Conditions for Success of Democracy 
and Governance 


To make the democracy a success in governance, 
it needs to fulfill the certain determinates. Juan 
Linz and Alfred Stepan argued that five interre- 
lated conditions exist in democratic governance. 
First, the conditions must exist for the develop- 
ment of a free and lively civil society. Second, 
there must be a relatively autonomous and valued 
political society. Third, there must be a rule of law 
to ensure legal guarantees for citizens’ freedoms 
and independent associational life. Fourth, there 
must be state bureaucracy that is usable by the 
new democratic government. Fifth, there must be 
an institutionalized economic society (Linz and 
Stepan 1996). Advancement of literacy rate, 
establishment of separation of judiciary, increas- 
ing human resource development, arrangement of 
periodical election, establishment of women 
empowerment, increasing of per capita income 
of citizen, etc., are the prime conditions of demo- 
cratic governance. It is noted here though Britain 
is called the motherland of democracy, it was not 
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come in a day there. It had to overcome thousands 
of barriers and obstacles to be the model of dem- 
ocratic excellence. From the experiences of 
democracy in developed areas, it is indicated that 
democratic values depend on enlightened and 
educated nation; human consciousness; spirit of 
cooperation and coexistence; equality; tolerance; 
practice of moral and ethical values; spirit of 
patriotism; disciplined and sound party system; 
social, political, and economic security; good 
administration; effective law and order situation; 
independent, free, fair, and periodical electoral 
system; capable leadership; effective parliament; 
etc. Political analyst and political scientist are 
unanimous that these are the essentials or prereq- 
uisites of democratic governance. 


Present Challenges of Democratic 
Governance 


At present, all the internal and external actors of 
politics, administration, and development of most 
of the countries of the world are emphasizing the 
need for good governance and democracy. But the 
actual picture of democracy and governance in 
those countries do not prove to be good and satis- 
factory. Politics is gradually becoming muscle 
man business because of weak administration. 
Most of the political parties create the situation 
of confrontation, and they often instigate vio- 
lence. The ruling party and the opposition parties 
often complain to each other on various political 
and nonpolitical issues as well. Opposition parties 
complain that the government is using state 
machinery to repress opponents. Similarly the 
ruling party complains against the oppositions 
that they create the undemocratic situation in 
state and violate the rules of laws and order. 
Sometimes nations are divided into many seg- 
ments on political and religious issues. Similarly 
all the political parties are divided and deviated 
from each other based on these contradictory 
issues. Regarding religion’s role in politics, most 
of the political parties are being degenerated. As a 
result, most of the political leaders have been 
dominated by different ideologies which create 
the situation of arrogance, enmity, and intolerance 
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in overall sociopolitical environment. It has also 
made permanent division in political arena, and 
that also creates obstruction of democracy and 
governance. 

Corruption and politicization are the major 
problems and hindrances toward development, 
governance, and democratic goals. Bureaucracy, 
judiciary, and other important governmental and 
state institutions are also affected by these. Mas- 
sive corruptions are the result of the absence of the 
rule of law. Corruption is being continued in most 
of the countries in various degrees and tempos 
because of evil, unethical, and immoral practices 
of some politicians, business personnel, as well 
as some governmental and nongovernmental 
employees. Besides these, sometimes the bureau- 
cratic and governmental interference to each other 
creates great problems in governance system. 
Maladministrative policy and functions are the 
causes of nepotism which attributes corruption 
and create challenges for practicing democratic 
values as well as expected governance. 

Tolerance is a crying need for establishment of 
democratic governance in every political system. 
Leaders of political parties and activists profess a 
belief in the principles of democracy, but most 
often they are unwilling to tolerate opponents’ 
views. Always they try to defeat each other. In 
fact intolerance in political life has been increased 
day by day in state politics and governance. The 
democratization process, rather than achieving 
greater tolerance, seems to have created a new 
culture of political intolerance where there has 
developed a high level of enmity and strong 
sense of seeing political opponents as threats. In 
such an environment, peaceful resolution of con- 
flict and coexistence of opponents becomes diffi- 
cult. Most of the political leaders in third world 
countries are not tolerant to each other. Often they 
do not show respect to those who belong to a 
different ideology of politics. Political leaders 
here most of the times are disintegrated even on 
important national issues. Political beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and behavior are most important in the 
functioning of governance and democracy. 
A peaceful resolution of conflicts cannot be 
occurred without political tolerance. Coexistence 
of contending views in governance system may 
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accelerate the state in the wrong way. As a result, 
the system of democracy degrades and leads to 
instability and disharmony in all functions of the 
State. 

Political parties are inevitable and the key 
agents of the democratic process. Without the 
existence of political parties, it is impossible to 
practice democratic values in governance. Basi- 
cally political parties provide the essential links 
between citizens and government that help to 
function the governance according to the demo- 
cratic principles and ideologies. But there is a 
widespread realization that if the internal practices 
and the procedures of the political parties are 
undemocratic, then it will be difficult to establish 
democratic governance. 

Though ethics and values are prerequisites of 
establishing democratic governance, the contem- 
porary politics of the world suffers from a deep 
and inescapable element of tragedy on account of 
not practicing these in politics. Most of the polit- 
ical leaders act for their personal and party inter- 
ests. The actions which they undertake in the 
name of people or country often violate their 
most valued moral principles. Not only the polit- 
ical leaders but also people in our society rarely 
care for morality, ethics, and values. The immoral 
activities of citizen are also the causes of practic- 
ing undemocratic activities. 


Conclusion 


Political parties have a great role and responsibil- 
ities for the establishment of democracy, making 
the parliament effective as well as to avoid the 
confrontational natures of politics. The govern- 
ment also should have the ability and proper 
efficiency to make the parliament more attractive 
and effective. A corrupt leader can never produce 
ethical activities. Similarly an unethical leader 
can never produce any moral valued activities. 
So, leader should be ethical, moral, and princi- 
pled. And when these leaders direct the society 
with all these values, they will be honored. 

At the end of discussion, it can be said that the 
leaders of political parties should have the proper 
initiatives of establishing democratic values in all 
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spheres of governance. The need for reforms in 
political parties at this stage of democracy in 
world politics is felt more urgently than ever. 
Emphasis needs to be given to reform of political 
parties so that they are able to grow and act as 
responsible and accountable institutions doing 
good to the people. However for acquiring the 
certain levels of democratic goals and gover- 
nance, the following steps may be considered: 


1. Political parties and leaders should be toler- 
ant, committed, dedicated, and moral if they 
want to make democracy as the successful 
institution of governance. As democracy 1s 
one of the best and acceptable systems of 
governance, it should be nurtured properly. 
For good governance, the state has to 
make good leadership which can ensure a 
better today and a brighter tomorrow for the 
State. 

2. The future challenges of democracy and gov- 
ernance are to accumulate the peoples’ wel- 
fare into the mainstream of state politics as 
well as to achieve all the techniques of gov- 
ernance, good leadership, values, ethics, and 
principles of democratic politics. Because of 
the lack of proper socialization, most of the 
politicians are not able to achieve moral and 
ethical values. So, values and ethical practices 
should be started from family ground. And 
then it must be nurtured in all educational, 
social, economic, as well political institutions 
in state. 

3. It is essential to establish a culture of showing 
respect to all those politicians and leaders 
who have minimum contributions for state 
and society. It can also help to run the gover- 
nance in a democratic way. 

4. Every political party needs to practice intraparty 
democracy and external accountability. 

5. In spite of belonging to different ideologies, 
all political leaders of different parties should 
be integrated on basic national issues. 

6. A certain level of respect, consideration, 
and cooperation among the ruling parties 
and opposition parties as well as general peo- 
ple can create an environment of democratic 
governance. 
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7. Political leaders need to learn political social- 
ization if they want to meet up with sociopo- 
litical values. Without vigorous socialization 
and political reforms in the major political 
parties, it is not possible to reach to demo- 
cratic goals of governance. 

8. Establishing democratic norms and values 
may be the major guard against the lack of 
proper institutionalization, lack of transpar- 
ency and accountability, noncooperation 
between the government and the opposition 
parties, as well as all undemocratic activities 
of political leaders. 

9. Every man is not born tolerant but must learn 
to be tolerant. Tolerance can create consoli- 
dated atmosphere among the citizens as well 
as political parties. World has now entered a 
new phase of democratic politics where it has 
to deal with the “values and processes” that 
are essential for consolidating democracy and 
governance. 

10. For ensuring democracy and governance, civil 
society can play a vital role. Besides this, leg- 
islature, executive, and judicial branch of a 
state are the key institutions of governance 
which can ensure effective parliament, estab- 
lishment of democracy, and good governance. 


However, democracy and establishment of 
good governance are not a matter of 1-day 
business. It may take generations and perhaps 
centuries to build an effective and successful dem- 
ocratic system. 
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Introduction 


The concept of governance is concerned directly 
with the management of the development process, 
involving both the public and the private sectors. 
It encompasses the functioning and capability of 
the public sector, as well as the rules and 
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institutions that create the framework for the con- 
duct of both public and private business, including 
accountability for economic and financial perfor- 
mance, and regulatory frameworks relating to 
companies, corporations, and partnerships. It is 
argued that modern nation states in their early 
stage and for many years subsequently remained 
responsible for “governance” only or mainly 
through formal organs. The apparent appeal of 
the term “governance” for policy-makers such as 
those in the World Bank was the term’s elasticity 
in referring to the complexities of political struc- 
tures within the broader process of administration 
and management. It was a term that connected the 
concepts of politics and administration (Uddin 
2010). The quality and effectiveness of gover- 
nance depend mostly on how judiciously the gov- 
ernment uses the said instruments to help people 
achieve the ultimate goal of their progress — jus- 
tice, equity, and peace (IDPAA PRIA 2001). 
Without effective governance functions, it is 
assumed that the benefits of the reforms will not 
reach to the poor and the funds will not be used 
effectively (Azmat and Coghill 2005). On the 
other hand, the concept of development is neither 
new nor old. Development is a continuously 
changing and dynamic concept. Since the begin- 
ning of civilization, it has been taking different 
shapes and dimensions. To be practical, there 
is a fine line exists between the concept of 
good governance and development. The efficient 
application of good governance ultimately 
results in bringing development in various 
sectors. 


Understanding of Governance 


The concept of “governance” is old as human 
civilization, and therefore, it means different 
things to different people. Simply put 
“governance” means the process of decision are 
implemented (or not implemented). Actually, 
governance is the exercise of political, economic, 
and administrative authority to manage a nation’s 
affairs, and it is the complex mechanisms, pro- 
cesses, relationships, and institutions through 
which citizens and groups eloquent their interests, 
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exercise their rights and obligations, and mediate 
their differences (UNDP). 

Land-ell-Mills and Serageldin, governance 
may be taken to denote “how people are ruled 
how the affairs of a state are administered and 
regulated; it refers to a nation’s system of politics 
and how this functions in relation to public admin- 
istration and law” (Khan 1996). World Bank con- 
ceptualize governance as the way “...power is 
exercised through a country’s economic, politi- 
cal, and social institutions” (The World Bank’s 
PRSP Handbook 1992). This includes (1) the 
process by which governments are selected, 
monitored, and replaced, (2) the capacity of the 
government to effectively formulate and imple- 
ment sound policies, and (3) the respect of citi- 
zens and the state for the institutions that govern 
economic and social interactions among them” 
(Kaufman et al. 1999). 

The Asian Development Bank (ADB) 
expressed that the term “governance” is the “man- 
ner in which power is exercised in the manage- 
ment of a countries economic and social resource 
for development” (ADB 1995). On this meaning, 
the concept of governance is concerned directly 
with the management of the development process, 
involving both the public and the private sectors. 
It encompasses the functioning and capability of 
the public sector as well as rules and institutions 
that create the framework for the conduct of both 
public and private business, including account- 
ability for economic and financial performance, 
and regulatory frameworks relating to companies, 
corporations, and partnerships. In broad terms, 
then, governance is about the institutional envi- 
ronment in which citizens interact among them- 
selves and with government agencies/officials 
(IDPAA PRIA 2001). 

Governance is the process whereby societies or 
organizations make important decisions and 
determine whom they involve and how they ren- 
der account (Canada Institute of Governance 
2002). In fact, governance encompasses every 
institution and organization in the society, from 
the family to the state and embraces all methods — 
good and bad — that societies use to distribute 
power and manage public resources and prob- 
lems. The working definition used by the British 
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Council, however, emphasizes that “governance” 
is a broader notion than government (and for that 
matter also related concepts like the state, good 
government, and regime) and goes on to state: 
Governance involves interaction between the for- 
mal institutions and those in civil society. Gover- 
nance refers to a process whereby elements in 
society exercise power, authority, and influence 
and enact policies and decisions regarding public 
life and social development (The British 
Council 1991). 

Governance refers to “all of processes of 
governing, whether undertaken by a government, 
market or network, whether over a family, tribe, 
formal or informal organization or territory and 
whether through the laws, norms, power or lan- 
guage” (Bevir 2013). It relates to “the processes of 
interaction and decision-making among the actors 
involved in a collective problem that lead to the 
creation, reinforcement, or reproduction of social 
norms and institutions” (Hufty 2011). 

Governance is said to have three legs: eco- 
nomic, political, and administrative. Economic 
governance covers decision-making processes 
that affect a country’s economic activities and its 
relationship with other economies. Political gov- 
ernance includes the formulation of policy, while 
administrative governance is the system of policy 
implementation. As can be seen from this and 
similar definitions used by international develop- 
ment agencies, governance is an all- 
encompassing concept. It permeates all sectors, 
and it makes no distinction between governance, 
policy-making, and policy implementation 
(Hyden and Court 2002). 

Governance can be more understood by exam- 
ining the functional dimensions of governance 
and their institutional arenas: 


Institutional 
Dimension arena Purpose of rules 
Socializing Civil society | To shape the way 
citizens raise and 
become aware of public 
issues 
Aggregating | Political To shape the way issues 
society are combined into 
policy by political 
institutions 


(continued) 
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Institutional 
Dimension arena Purpose of rules 
Executive Government | To shape the way 
policies are made by 
government 
institutions 
Managerial Bureaucracy | To shape the way 
policies are 
administered and 
implemented by public 
servants 
Regulatory Economic To shape the way state 
society and market interact to 
promote development 
Adjudicatory | Judicial To shape the setting for 
system resolution of disputes 


and conflicts 
Source: Hyden and Court (2002) 


Governance can be also termed as the opera- 
tion of three key actors, namely, state, market, and 
civil society (Fig. 1). 

So therefore, governance refers to the forma- 
tion and stewardship of the formal and informal 
rules that regulate the public realm, the arena in 
which state as well as economic and societal 
actors interact to make decisions. 


Conceptualization of Development 


The concept of development is neither new nor 
old. It is a continuously changing and dynamic 
concept. Since the beginning of civilization, it has 
been taking different shapes and dimensions. It 
could be defined as the capacity of a state to 
increase its human resource with the aim of 
achieving higher outcome of production for the 
satisfaction of the basic needs of majority of its 
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Fig. 1 Three key actors of 
governance (Source: http:// 
www.slideshare.net/ 
nayanarenu/good- 
governance-6268274) 


Civil Society: 


Mobilizing peoples’ 


participation 
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citizens and empowering them to make demands 
on the government (Sapru 2002). 

Development is called a multidimensional con- 
cept. It should not be discussed in terms of eco- 
nomic development alone (John 1996). There are 
various dimensions along with components of 
development. The political component of devel- 
opment seems to consist of increasing rationality, 
secularization, equality, and participation in the 
political system. In broad sense, development is 
a complex phenomenon comprising many dimen- 
sions such as political, economic, social, admin- 
istrative, and cultural (John 1996). Amartya Sen 
argues development should include a broad range 
of freedoms or rights such as the basic capabilities 
to avoid starvation, undernourishment, or prema- 
ture mortality, as well as rights to education and 
being able to engage in participation in the polit- 
ical process. This argument is also reflected in the 
discussion in the 2000 Human Development 
Report of the relationship between human rights 
and human development approaches. 

Development is a process which enables 
human beings to realize their potential, build 
self-confidence, and lead lives of dignity and ful- 
fillment. It is a process which frees people from 
fear of want and exploitation. It is a movement 
away from political, economic, or social oppres- 
sion. Through development, political indepen- 
dence acquires true significance. And it is a 
process of growth, a movement essentially spring- 
ing from within the society that is developing (The 
Challenge to the South: Report of the South Com- 
mission 1990).The Brandt Commission report 
stated that, “Development never will be, and 
never can be, defined to universal satisfaction” 
(The Brandt Commission Report 2001). 


Creating a favorable political, 
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In addition define the concept of development 
in different way. Weidner defines development as 
a process of growth in the direction of modernity 
and particularly in the direction of nation-building 
and socioeconomic progress. A famous scholar 
named Michael Todaro defines development as a 
multidimensional process involving changes in 
structures, attitudes, and institutions as well as 
the acceleration of economic growth, the reduc- 
tion of inequality, and the eradication of absolute 
poverty. 

In brief, development is a process of improving 
the well-being of the people. It is about raising the 
standard of living of the people, improving their 
education and health, and also opening out to 
them new and equal opportunities for a richer 
and more varied life. Better health — a longer life 
with less sickness — is crucial to a better standard 
of living. 


Relationship Between Governance and 
Development 


Needs and Rights Approach to Development 

A rights-based approach to governance and devel- 
opment has many advantages. First of all, it shifts 
the focus from government to citizen. Good gov- 
ernance is a public good that citizens should be 
entitled to. Secondly, by focusing on entitlements, 
it recognizes that poverty is not just a matter of 
being economically deprived. It is defined and 
sustained by a sense on the part of the poor of 
helplessness, dependence, lack of opportunities, 
and lack of self-confidence and self-respect. The 
language of rights makes clear that the poor are 
not the subject of charity and benevolence by 
governments or the rich but that they are entitled 
to a decent standard of living and that rights are 
the vehicles for their participation and empower- 
ment. The third thing about a mghts-based 
approach is that it draws attention to the impor- 
tance of norms and rules. How a society is 
governed and how it achieves its development is 
as important in this perspective as what these 
processes accomplish. That is why this study is 
justifiably focusing on rules, not just results. The 
quantitative indicators of development — social or 
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economic — should be analyzed in terms of how 
they were achieved. Regimes, and how they are 
governed, are important in this context. What 
scope do they leave for citizens to enjoy their 
rights? It is how these rules, aggregated into a 
particular political regime, are perceived that 
gives us the clues to how good governance is 
(Hyden and Court 2002). 

Guiding the analysis of governance is a series 
of basic principles that reflect the emerging con- 
sensus at the global level of what should, and 
could, constitute “good governance”: 


e Participation: the degree of involvement and 
ownership of affected stakeholders 

e Decency: the degree to which the formation 
and stewardship of rules are undertaken with- 
out humiliation or harm of the people 

e Fairness: the degree to which rules apply 
equally to everyone in society regardless of 
status 

e Accountability: the degree to which public offi- 
cials, elected as well as appointed, are respon- 
sible for their actions and responsive to public 
demands 

e Transparency: the degree to which decisions 
made by public officials are clear and open to 
scrutiny by citizens or their representatives 

e Efficiency: the degree to which rules facilitate 
speedy and timely decision-making 


Provision of Infrastructure Development 

Governance and development are interrelated and 
interdependent. Overall development of a country 
depends on effective governance. By this process, 
a country achieved their ultimate social and eco- 
nomic goals. If government takes proper initia- 
tives to both social and economic sector, the 
development of countries will be ensured. So, 
they have inner relationship, for example, infra- 
structural development of Bangladesh, construc- 
tion of Padma Bridge, roads and highway, culvert, 
hospital, school, college and university, etc. 


E-Governance and Development 

E-governance is recently common phenomenon 
all around the world. The Government of 
Bangladesh is committed to establish Digital 
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Bangladesh within 2021 which is called “vision 
2021.” For example, Access to Information (A21) 
is the project of the Government of Bangladesh 
which is maintained by the Prime Minister Office. 
They take various projects to develop IT sector. 
E-service center is now available for their firm 
attempts. 


e District E-service Centre 
e Upazila E-service Centre 
e Union E-service Centre or Union Digital Center 


Level of Correlation with Development 
Outputs 

There is a linkage between development institu- 
tional features of government that are designed to 
perform governance effectively and efficiently. 
The important thing for us is to demonstrate how 
an elite survey of governance perceptions in tran- 
sitional societies now and 5 years ago correlates 
with objective development indicators contained 
in the World Development Report and the Human 
Development Report. If governance is important, 
assumed in international development circles, one 
would expect that wherever governance scores are 
high, rules enjoy legitimacy and should translate 
into outputs that indicate the effectiveness of the 
political process in serving economy and society. 
The analysis would also examine which dimen- 
sion of governance may show the highest level of 
correlation with development outputs (Hyden and 
Court 2002). 


Governance as a Means to Enhance Human 
Development 

The definition of governance has centered on what 
makes institutions and rules more effective and 
efficient in order to achieve equity, transparency, 
participation, responsiveness, accountability, and 
the rule of law. These aspects are crucial for 
human development and the eradication of pov- 
erty since ineffective institutions usually result in 
the greatest harm to those who are poor and vul- 
nerable. Whatever form the framework takes, it 
must both be premised on and support governance 
for peaceful, inclusive, and responsive human 
development. In particular, it should lead member 
states and development actors to: 
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e Focus on strengthening institutions and human 
resource capacities at all levels, concentrating 
on parliaments, electoral bodies and related 
processes, the security and justice sectors, pub- 
lic services, and promoting coherence across 
institutions 

e Support a state-society compact and culture 
grounded in constitutionalism, access to jus- 
tice, equality, and human rights 

e Assist public institutions to become more 
effective, responsive, accountable, and repre- 
sentative through e-government and other 
means, foster public sector capacities and 
public-private partnerships at national and 
subnational levels, prevent corruption, 
and promote the transparent and sustainable 
management of public goods and financial 
and natural resources 

e Support capacity for cross-sectoral, integrated, 
and inclusive decision-, policy- and law- 
making, at all levels 

e Ensure the strengthening of citizen participa- 
tion and civil society organizations’ engage- 
ment, including through e-participation, to 
ensure accountability and transparency and 
better inform decision-making 

e Support transparency and the right to access 
information about public affairs, encouraging 
states to adopt and implement legislation 
ensuring broad access to information by 
the public, including through the use of 
mobile, social media, and other appropriate 
technologies 

e Strengthen the environment for an independent 
and pluralistic media and ensure that the media 
serve the needs of society by reflecting a diver- 
sity of political views, cultures, languages, and 
beliefs (UN Development Agenda 2015) 


Linkage between Governance and 
Development 

Fair and effective governance is critical to ensur- 
ing that development benefits both people and the 
planet. Governance should entail processes, deci- 
sions, and outcomes that sustain natural resources 
alleviate poverty and improve the quality of life. 
A governance lens offers a powerful impetus for 
promoting reforms in policies and programs for 
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sustainable development. These include open and 
transparent opportunities for poor and disadvan- 
taged citizens to access information and secure 
their rights over land, forest, and energy resources 
and to encourage governments to adopt policies 
that are more friendly to people and the environ- 
ment. The massive injection of public funding for 
mitigation and adaptation and the complex polit- 
ical processes that underpin climate change nego- 
tiations can benefit from governance perspectives 
to shed light on the power, interests, and resources 
at stake in order to bring about better outcomes 
(Weber 2015). 


Institutional Arrangements of Governance 
Performing in Development Sectors 
Institutions of governance include public admin- 
istration and public services connected, in partic- 
ular, with the sound management of resources, 
delivery of and equitable access to public services, 
responsiveness to the views of citizens, and their 
participation in decisions that concern them. Strat- 
egies adopted in response — including better per- 
sonnel management, transparency in public 
finance, a curb on corruption, citizen participa- 
tion, and enhanced accountability — have since 
become common currency in public administra- 
tion dialogue. In addition, performance norms 
have been the subject of debate in the fields of 
education, health, finance, and other development 
sectors (UN Development Agenda 2015). 


To Maintain Efficient Market as a Component 
of Economic Development 

Government capabilities for delivering effective 
governance were now argued to be essential for 
maintaining efficient markets and restricting the 
activities of states to the provision of necessary 
public goods so as to minimize rent seeking and 
government failure. The importance of markets in 
fostering and enabling economic development is 
not in question. Economic development is likely 
to be more rapid if markets mediating resource 
allocation in any country become more efficient. 
The policy debate is rather about: 


e The extent to which markets can be made effi- 
cient in developing countries 
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e Whether maximizing the efficiency of markets 
(and certainly maximizing their efficiency to 
the degree that is achievable in developing 
countries) is sufficient to maximize the pace 
of development 


For example, the successful East Asian devel- 
opers of the last five decades, where strong gov- 
ernance capacities existed, were typically very 
different from the governance capacities neces- 
sary for ensuring efficient markets (Khan 2010). 


Provide a Means of Early Development 
through Growth-Enhancing Governance 
Growth-enhancing governance capabilities are 
capabilities that allow developing countries to 
cope with the property right instability of early 
development, manage technological catching up, 
and maintain political stability in a context of 
endemic and structural reliance on patron-client 
politics (Khan 2010). Effective growth-enhancing 
governance capabilities can create the precondi- 
tions for achieving greater economic efficiency 
over time. 


Growth-Enhancing Governance and Economic 
Growth 

There are some structural features of developing 
countries that require very different governance 
capabilities if developing countries are to make 
successful and sustainable transformations into 
higher productivity economies. 


e The first governance capability is required to 
manage the structurally weak property rights 
that characterize developing countries. 

e Secondly, emerging capitalists in developing 
countries face a structural problem with 
acquiring the tacit knowledge and learning 
that is essential for achieving international 
competitiveness. 

e Thirdly, developing countries suffer from 
structural political corruption due to the diffi- 
culty of managing political stabilization using 
fiscal processes. 


Success in economic transformation has rather 
required governance capabilities in managing 
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patron-client politics in ways that allow political 
stability sufficient for capitalist accumulation to 
continue (Khan 2010). The growth-enhancing 
governance is a result of the capabilities of gover- 
nance which result in economic growth that is a 
fundamental element of development. 


Governance and Participatory Development 
The goal of economic and social development in 
developing countries is to set in motion a process 
of self-reliant and sustainable development 
through which social justice will be realized. 
“Self-reliant development” means building the 
endogenous mechanisms of society that will 
enable developing nations ultimately to achieve 
growth without aid. Participatory development as 
a form of development heightens sustainability 
and self-reliance and aims for the realization of 
social justice by improving the quality of people’s 
participation. Governance as an ideal orientation 
of the state does not have a direct cause-and-effect 
relationship with participatory development, but 
the government should assume the role of a pro- 
vider of a proper environment for market econ- 
omy, extensive promoter of people’s capabilities, 
builder of efficient administrative structures, and 
reflector of the popular will (JICA 1995). 


Policy Links to Governance Approach 
Resulting to Development 

Contemporary governance and economic policy 
reform strategies are derived from different links. 
An important theoretical development was the 
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idea that pro-poor service delivery was a way 
not only of directly attacking poverty but also of 
empowering the majority and creating expecta- 
tions that would drive a popular demand for 
greater accountability (Fig. 2). 

The importance of the governance perspective 
in informing contemporary development policy 
and discourse cannot be overemphasized. 
A powerful way of evaluating the appropriateness 
of the relationships between growth and gover- 
nance asserted in the governance agenda is to look 
more carefully at some of the data and evidence 
that is used by proponents ofthe agenda to support 
the program (Khan 2010). 


Governance and the Management of Political 
Stability Contributing to Development 

The governance challenge is to understand 
how, in specific contexts, the management of 
political stability is being achieved using the 
historical endowments of institutions and 
power structures and whether feasible changes 
in political institutions and political organiza- 
tions can assist in strengthening political sta- 
bilization. Here too, the priorities of market- 
enhancing governance may be misplaced. 
What we need is a much better understanding 
of the types of patron-client networks through 
which political stabilization and political accu- 
mulation take place in different countries, so 
that governance interventions can be designed 
to improve sustainable growth and develop- 
ment outcomes (Khan 2010). 


Stable property rights 
Rule of law 


Liberalization 
(No economic rents) 





Efficient markets 


Economic 1 
prosperity 


Governance and Development, Fig. 2 Policy links to good governance approach (Source: http://www. grips.ac.jp/ 


forum/DCDA/Chapter05.pdf) 
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Conclusion 


Governance relates to the processes of interaction 
and decision-making among the actors involved 
in a collective problem that lead to the creation, 
reinforcement, or reproduction of social norms 
and institutions. Development is the process in 
which someone or something grows or changes 
and becomes more advanced. The view of devel- 
opment is purely an adjustment of the initial view 
of the concept that is governance. Governance 
provides an alternative to democratization which 
is a precondition for development. It has a direct 
link with the development outputs. Governance 
can also be used as a means to enhance human 
development and to promote sustainable develop- 
ment. An important component of economic 
development is efficient market which can be 
ensured by effective governance functionaries. It 
is also related to participatory development and 
policy measures liked with development. Gover- 
nance can bring political stability and serve as an 
enduring area in development studies. So, the two 
terms governance and development are intimately 
related to each other. 
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Synonyms 


Public diplomacy; Sino-US relations; Soft power; 
Transition 


Definition 


Public diplomacy is a strategic way to disclose the 
government to the domestic and international 
public. The aim of public diplomacy is to form a 
good image of the government and thus the power 
of attraction. Public diplomacy is seen as an effi- 
cient way to exert soft power. By the means of 
media and social media, diplomacy becomes the 
hilarity among the public and the important chan- 
nel for the government to be close to civilian with 
certain political intent. 


Introduction 


It is difficult to deny that the relation between 
China and the United States has an influence on 
world affairs. The United States is the superpower 
in the world and China is also a giant who is 
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chasing after it. China replaced Japan as the 
world’s second largest economy in 2010 and has 
been projected to surpass the US economy by 
2030 (Barboza 2010). 

These two countries have much cooperation in 
areas such as energy, security, and trade. The 
fortunes of China and the United States are tying 
together. Communication, therefore, becomes 
essential between these two countries. In the 
new era, public diplomacy is regarded as an effec- 
tive way to communicate and interact with foreign 
countries and its publics. On the one hand, public 
diplomacy is different from traditional diplomacy 
which is from government to government — the 
elite to elite; instead, it actively builds a bridge 
between government and foreign publics, 
between publics and foreign publics — elite to 
mass and mass to mass. It aims to build mutual 
understanding and respect through dialogue. 

On the other hand, it is the important instru- 
ment in wielding soft power. It has the side of 
strategic communication. As McQuail (2010) 
defines it as “a term to describe the efforts by 
nations to win support and a favorable image 
among the general public of other countries, usu- 
ally by way of news management and carefully 
planned initiatives designed to foster positive 
impressions” (p. 568). Moreover, Nye (2008) 
pointed out politics has become the competition 
of credibility (p. 100). Similarly, Ronfeldt and 
Arquilla (2007) suggested that politics in the 
information age is about whose story wins explic- 
itly or implicitly. 

Whether public diplomacy is used as general 
communication or strategic communication, 
media play an important role. Media are the direct 
and influential channel for public diplomacy to 
work, because it can reach to the worldwide audi- 
ence rapidly. Moreover, social media can help 
deliver an exchanged diplomacy because social 
media are featured by trans-geographical, real- 
time transiting, interactive and networked. In 
fact, public diplomacy through social media such 
as Twitter has become popular since the Obama 
administration took office (Cull 2013, p. 132). 

Public diplomacy by social media is embraced 
by the Department of State; Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton has a team of bloggers to post 
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her activities on blog and Twitter (Khatib et al. 
2012, p. 454). Also, US diplomats open blogs or 
use Twitter to reach out to people (ibid., p. 454). In 
China, the US Embassy in China has launched its 
Weibo (Chinese version of Twitter) to communi- 
cate with the Chinese people (Zhong and Lu 2013, 
p. 542). In the information age, however, the flow 
of information is difficult to control. 

To a large extent, it is both a challenge and 
opportunity for doing public diplomacy through 
social media. Moreover, in coincidence with the 
information age, the world power is transiting 
from the West to Asia, especially the rise of 
China (Nye 2011la). Then in the context of 
power transition, how the United States exerts 
public diplomacy by social media to China is 
necessary to be analyzed. 


Soft Power 


In the seminal work Soft Power, Joseph Nye 
(1990) analyzed the changing face of power in 
the post-cold war period. In that article, he argued 
that the traditional way of testing power which is 
to measure military power is becoming less 
important, while factors such as technology, edu- 
cation and economic power are becoming more 
important in the interdependent world (ibid., 
pp. 153-154). Moreover, power is diffusing 
from governments and great power to private 
actors and small states (ibid., p.162). 

According to Nye (1990), there are five factors 
contributing to the diffusion of power: “economic 
interdependence, transnational actors, national- 
ism in weak states, the spread of technology, and 
changing political issues” (p. 160). After identify- 
ing these trends, he suggested a more attractive 
way to exert power — “ ... One country gets other 
countries to want what it wants might be called 
co-optive or soft power in contrast with the hard or 
command power of ordering others to do what it 
wants” (ibid., p. 166). 

In his following books on soft power, Nye 
(2004) defined soft power as “the ability to get 
what you want through attraction rather than coer- 
cion or payments” (p. x). Put another way, it is the 
ability to make others want what you want 
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without force or payments. According to Nye 
(2011b), soft power can use attraction to change 
one’s existing preferences, to make an agenda 
seen as legitimate and shape one’s initial prefer- 
ences (p. 91). Meanwhile, agenda-setting, persua- 
sion and attraction are three kinds of soft power 
behaviors which can help soft power to achieve 
the preferred outcomes (ibid., pp. 91—92). These 
three behaviors coordinate with each other. 
Attraction can generate from persuasion which is 
to use argument to influence the beliefs and 
actions of others without force or payment; setting 
agenda can help argument more persuasive by 
emphasizing on messages you desired while fall- 
ing others by the wayside (p. 94). 

Furthermore, Nye (2011b) pointed out that 
attraction derives from three fundamental 
resources: culture, political values and foreign 
policies (p. 84). Goldsmith and Horiuchi (2012), 
however, criticized that the resources of soft 
power described by Nye are invariant (p. 558). 
Likewise, Hayden (2013) suggests that “a soft 
power resource like ‘culture’ is more than a stable 
guarantor of attraction, but contestable medium 
for influence” (p. 202). After these critiques, Nye 
(2011b) has further developed an updated concept 
which is called smart power. He defined smart 
power as “the ability to combine hard and soft 
power resources into effective strategies” (ibid., 
pp. 22-23). He found that sometimes, military 
resource can generate soft power but a misuse of 
hard power will undercut soft power (ibid., p. 89). 
For example, he argued that the initial American 
military invasion of Iraq in 2003 might generate 
admiration from others; however, the scenes of 
mistreatment of prisoners undercut that soft 
power (ibid., p. 89). 

Similar but different understanding, Mingjiang 
Li (2009) argued that “soft power does not exist in 
the nature of certain resources of power but rather 
it has to be nurtured through a soft use of power” 
(p. 3). Based on those ideas, Chen and Chang 
(2013) developed four categories of the applica- 
tion of power: soft power, soft use of soft power; 
soft hard power, soft use of hard power, for exam- 
ple, economic and military aid; hard power, the 
hard use of hard power, such as war and economic 
sanction; and hard soft power, the hard use of soft 
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power, for example, institutional coercion could 
be the promotion of a change of regime and cul- 
tural coercion such as wars of Propaganda (p. 11). 


Public Diplomacy 


Public diplomacy is the channel for soft power to 
be generated and exerted. 

Malone (1985) defined that public diplomacy 
is “one of direct communication with foreign peo- 
ples, with the aim of affecting their thinking and, 
ultimately, that of their governments” (p. 199). 
That definition worked better in cold war period. 
At that time, Voice of America (VOA) constantly 
broadcasted programs to the Soviet Union and 
had changed people’s attitudes toward America 
(Cowan 2004, pp. 233-234). 

Cowan (2004), however, pointed out that the 
VOA was not the key to success rather it was the 
broadcasting of the good policies that worked 
(p. 234). In the information age, the definition of 
public diplomacy is not that direct and simple, 
since contemporary concept of public diplomacy 
has included the new public diplomacy and soft 
power (Cull 2009, p. 10). The new definition is 
that “an international actor’s attempt to manage 
the international environment through engage- 
ment with a foreign public” (ibid., p. 12). Engage- 
ment, the process of interaction and dialogue with 
foreign publics, has become the core of new pub- 
lic diplomacy (Comor and Bean 2012, p. 204). 

According to Cull (2009), there are mainly five 
aspects that constitute engagement: listening 
(engaging a foreign public by listening and then 
adjust one’s policy), advocacy (engaging a for- 
eign public by explaining one’s points of view), 
cultural diplomacy (engaging a foreign public by 
exporting one’s culture), exchange diplomacy 
(engaging a foreign public by helping direct con- 
tact between one’s own people and foreign peo- 
ple), and international broadcasting (engaging a 
foreign public by providing news and informa- 
tion) (pp. 17-21). 

There are other important aspects related to 
new public diplomacy. Communication has 
become more fluid, multi-directed and networked 
because of the development of communication 
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technologies and internet. It enables the public to 
engage with each other without the barriers of 
geography and time. In addition, the communica- 
tion revolution has increased the importance of 
public opinion in the process of conducting for- 
eign policy. Therefore, the term for the public 
diplomacy use of online media — public diplo- 
macy 2.0 has joined the term of new public diplo- 
macy by 2008 (Cull 2013, p. 124). According to 
Cull (2013), there are three key features in public 
diplomacy 2.0: it utilizes the capacity of technol- 
ogy to facilitate online relation building; it 
depends on user-generated content; and it enables 
the horizontal networks of information exchange 
rather than the traditional vertical hierarchical 
exchange (p. 125). Because of these characteris- 
tics of online public diplomacy, Cull (2013) 
argued that public diplomacy 2.0 can cover all 
principal areas of engagement as discussed 
above to facilitate public diplomacy work 
(p. 125-126). 

Public diplomacy 2.0 is a form of exchange 
diplomacy which operates through networks and 
people-to-people connection (ibid., p. 126). It 
departs from the “actor-to-people Cold War-era 
communication” and arrives to an emphasis on 
“people-to-people contact for mutual enlightment” 
(Cull 2009, p. 13). 

Moreover, in the information age, new public 
diplomacy needs to attract people’s attention. It is 
because there is an explosion of information 
which has produced a “paradox of plenty” 
(Simon 1998, pp. 30-33). “...people are over- 
whelmed with the volume of information 
confronting them, it is hard to know what to 
focus on, attention rather than information 
becomes the scarce resource and those who can 
distinguish valuable information from back- 
ground clutter gain power” (Nye 2008, p. 100). 


Social Media and Public Diplomacy 


Social media, to a large extent, can both achieve 
engagement and catch people’s attention. For 
example, its successful use in Obama’s election 
campaign in 2008 has been seen as a new impor- 
tant element in affecting politics, for its attraction 
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to young people and connectivity to many 
(Harfoush 2009, p. VIID. 

On the one hand, new media has enabled a new 
social environment. It changes the nature of par- 
ticipation in online reading and writing “where the 
online audience moves beyond passive viewing of 
web content to actually contributing to the con- 
tent” (Sweetser and Weaver Lariscy 2008, p. 179). 
Moreover, the use of social media like Twitter has 
the potential to achieve the goal of the excellence 
theory in public relations (Grunig et al. 2002). The 
theory classifies public relations practice into four 
models: one way or two way and symmetrical or 
asymmetrical (Gilboa 2008, p. 65). 

It finds that it is useful to use the concept of 
two-way asymmetrical communication and two- 
way symmetrical communications to study public 
diplomacy (Yun 2006, pp. 287—289). Two-way 
asymmetrical means communication is sent and 
received but with limited effects on the receivers 
and no effects on the senders, while two-way 
symmetrical means both senders and receivers 
are affected through communication although 
might not be equally affected (Yepsen 2012 
pp. 9-10). 

There is one trend that argues that social media 
can be strategically used in public diplomacy. 
Zhang (2013) analyzed several public diplomacy 
cases from the United States to China; she identi- 
fied four phases of social media use in public 
diplomacy: (a) issue ferments and goes viral 
(signs of issue emerge on social media and diplo- 
mats decide to act or not, at this phase, a triggering 
issue could make the event go viral); (b) proactive 
phase (diplomats could do research on the viral 
trends, to reinforce the preferred trends by using 
traditional or social media to form the agenda 
and crystallize the public opinion; (c) reactive 
phase, (diplomats’ actions could cause conflicts 
on targeted country’s social media and attempt to 
negotiate); and (d) issue recedes and a new issue 
ferments, (the issue starts to fade, but organiza- 
tions can still communicate with its key audiences 
to build long-term relationships through social 
media, meanwhile new issue could ferment on 
social media) (p. 1325). 

Similarly, Li and Wang (2010) suggested 
that America’s e-diplomacy uses strategic 
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communication to “set media agenda, create 
new frames, design news context, and form 
speculative narratives about sensitive topics” 
(p. 9). It imposes its own value system to the 
rest and leads to spiraling public opinion pres- 
sure in target countries, therefore, causes con- 
frontation or ethnic unrest within those countries 
(ibid., p. 9). 

Yet, in practice, it should be cautious about 
public diplomacy 2.0. For the reason that media 
is a two-edged sword. The information is difficult 
to control. Kelly (2010) suggested that practi- 
tioners of public diplomacy 2.0 should realize 
that the proliferation of ICTs leads to a loss of 
government control in information flows (p. 296). 
The grassroots nature of social media makes it 
both “difficult and somewhat undesirable to con- 
trol them” (Dale 2009, p. 8). 

Another trend is to examine the contradiction 
between the discourse of public diplomacy 2.0 
and its practice in the real world. Edward Comor 
and Hamilton Bean (2012) argued that the 
engagement described by the US government as 
interaction and dialogue with foreign publics, 
mutual understanding and mutual respect is in 
fact to use social media and related technologies 
to persuade “skeptical audiences to empathize 
with American policies” (p. 203). They argued 
an alternative ethical public diplomacy which 
embraces genuineness, and not a sophisticated 
manipulative dialogue should be pursued 
(p. 203). They think, however, it might be difficult 
if the United States does not do an explanation 
“explaining not just to the World but also to itself 
the reasons for its repeated hypocrisy concerning 
human rights, its political-economic priorities in 
the Middle East, and its ongoing support of cor- 
rupt and oppressive regimes around the world” 
(p. 215). An examination of the performance of 
the US Digital Outreach Team (DOT) in the Mid- 
dle East which uses social media to explain US 
foreign policy and to counter misinformation 
shows that DOT posts generate more negativity 
and DOT itself is not popular on the analyzed sites 
(Khatib et al. 2012, p. 466). 

As Nye (2008) writes “even the best advertis- 
ing cannot sell an unpopular product. Policies that 
appear as narrowly self-serving or arrogantly 
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presented are likely to prohibit rather than pro- 
duce soft power” (p. 102). 

From the perspective of strategic communica- 
tion, Cull (2011) explains that Web 2.0 enables 
“someone like me” — like-minded people — to 
constitute a tribe which is a tailored environment 
with their own tastes (p. 4). Therefore, it might be 
counterproductive if that intervention is seen as at 
odds with the identity of the site (ibid., p. 4). 


Twitter and Public Diplomacy 


Twitter has the dialogic nature. It meets the public 
diplomacy requirement of bidirectional engage- 
ment and high interactive speed with little time 
(Yepsen 2012, p. 14). Boyd et al. (2010, p. 1) 
argued that a retweet is a type of conversation: 
“While retweeting can simply be seen as the act of 
copying and rebroadcasting, the practice contrib- 
utes to a conversational ecology in which conver- 
sations are composed of a public interplay of 
voices that give rise to an emotional sense of 
shared conversational context.” Most study on 
Twitter focuses on social influence. 

Cha et al. (2010) identify three types of Twitter 
influence: indegree influence, retweet influence, 
and mention influence. Indegree influence refers 
to the number of followers a user has; retweet 
influence shows a user’s ability to generate con- 
tent with spreading value; mention influence mea- 
sures the ability of a user to join a conversation 
(ibid.). The other trend of influence study suggests 
to identify topic-related hashtags (user-generated 
coding for searchable terms) about a particular 
issue such as #ObamainBrazil and then measuring 
the frequency of related posts, the number of 
followers and retweets or the comments related 
to the topic (Fisher and Montez 2011). Moreover, 
there are studies on why people use twitter; Zhao 
and Rosson (2009) identified three motivations: 
(a) personal updates about their life in order to 
keep touch with friends and colleagues, (b) allow 
posting real-time information, and (c) gather 
information useful for their work and other per- 
sonal interests (p. 247). In addition, because of 
these characteristics of Twitter such as real-time 
information updates, high speed of interaction, 
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and availability in searching for hashtags, Twitter 
and other social media are thought to play an 
important role in political activism. 

Arab Spring in the Middle East and North 
Africa gave inspiration to the assumption that 
social media can change politics and overthrow 
the authoritarian (Khondker 2011, pp. 675—676). 

However, Khondker (2011) reminds us that it 
works partly because of the absence of an open 
media and a civil society in that region (p. 675). 
Moreover, Burns and Eltham (2009) examined 
Twitter’s role in Iran’s 2009 election crisis, in 
which the United States used social media and 
Twitter to intervene the crisis and provided tech- 
nology support to the Iranian activists; however, 
they reveal that Twitter can also be used by Iran’s 
“violence specialists” to identify and hunt down 
pro-democracy protestors (p. 306). 


Findings 


The tweets sent by the US Embassy in China are 
in Chinese simplified characters. If there appear 
English words, it will provide corresponding 
Chinese translations. At the starting year of 
2010, tweets about Sino-US relation and 
American politics are dominant categories. The 
category of Others, however, follows after those 
two categories, ranking as the third dominant 
part in 2010. Category Figures rank the fourth 


(Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1 Tweets in 2010 by themes. (http://weibo.com/ 
usembassy) 


In 2011, American society is the dominant 
message, followed by Sino-US relation, Figures, 
and American politics (Fig. 2). 

In 2012, the top one category is still American 
society. The other tops are Figures, American 
politics, and Sino-US relation (Fig. 3). 

In 2013, American society category ranks the 
first. The other top four are Customer service, 
American politics, and Science (Fig. 4). 

In 2014, the top four are American society, 
Science, Figures, and Environment (Fig. 5). 

From these five charts, it can conclude that 
American society is the dominant content in the 
tweets from US Embassy in China. That category 
ranks as the top one in 4 years except the first year 
of 2010. American politics and Figures categories 
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Fig. 2 Tweets in 2011 by themes. (http://weibo.com/ 
usembassy) 
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Fig. 3 Tweets in 2012 by themes. (http://weibo.com/ 
usembassy) 
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Fig. 4 Tweets in 2013 by themes. (http://weibo.com/ 
usembassy) 
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Fig. 5 Tweets in 2014 by themes. (http://weibo.com/ 
usembassy) 


also dominate the top four in 4 years. Topics about 
Sino-US relation is decreasing from top one in 
2010 to the last one in 2014. Tweets about Science 
have increased greatly in the last 2 years. Envi- 
ronment issue also ranks up to the fourth in 2014. 

In Fig. 6, we can see the frequency of the 
themes of the overall data across 5 years. Stories 
about American society are overwhelmingly more 
than the other categories which account for more 
than 20% of the whole tweets analyzed in this 
research. However, Others category is more than 
Science, Environment, and American history. 

The frequency of top 10 retweeted topics by 
themes in each year has a similar pattern with the 
one in Figs. 6 and 7. 

The analyzed tweets are categorized into nine 
themes. The category with the most tweets is 
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Fig. 6 Total tweets by themes. (http://weibo.com/ 
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Fig. 7 Top 10 retweets by themes from each year. (http:// 
weibo.com/usembassy) 
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American Society (1446, 20%). American society 
is the core message delivered to the public in 
China. The large number of tweets describing 
American society can be interpreted in two 
ways. The superficial meaning is to give the Chi- 
nese population a precise picture of American 
society which can promote a better understanding 
about the United States. Moreover, the positive 
portrayal of American society creates the sense of 
attraction. The implicit meaning is to form a com- 
parison with the Chinese society. To some extent, 
it generates an impression that American society 
is superior to Chinese society. 

According to online polls conducted ahead of 
China’s annual parliamentary and political advi- 
sory sessions in 2011, the top 10 concerns by 
netizens are social security system, judicial 
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justice, personal income, fighting corruption and 
building a clean government, environment protec- 
tion, housing price control, healthcare reform, 
stabilizing prices, food safety, and reform of edu- 
cation (“Housing and social security” 2011). 

In the analysis of these tweets, it is not difficult 
to find that some tweets are specific to those 
concerns. For example, tweets about housing: 
“What do you spend in buying a house in 
Washington... houses as shown below, 3 bed- 
rooms with 2.5 bathrooms, living area of 
250 square meters, covering an area of about 
2 mu, 30 minutes’ drive from downtown 
Washington. The single-family house, at present 
the market price is 400000 US dollars” (6066 
retweets) (translated by the author, http://weibo. 
com/usembassy). Tweets about food security: 


“America’s food safety: many years ago once vis- 
ited a poultry slaughter houses in State of Delaware, 
there are two things that cannot be forgotten. One is 
that the mixed feather and manure wastewater in the 
abattoir can discharge directly into the stream out- 
side the factory after a strict treatment. The factory 
technician challenged us: how about having a drink 
of the water? We looked at each other, no one dares. 
Then he bent down to pick up the water and drunk 
up” — 1393 retweets (translated by the author, http:// 
weibo.com/usembassy) 


These tweets are not innocent since they 
appear when certain topics are hot debated in 
Chinese society. They are very responsive to 
issues that happened in Chinese society. If these 
tweets appear in countries with the same devel- 
oped level, it might not catch people’s attention. 
However, in a developing country like China, its 
development is not mature and balanced; more 
important, its society has some problems. The 
appearance of those tweets is likely to be 
interpreted as a superior American society, 
at the same time, embarrassing the Chinese 
government. 

Moreover, it often introduces American culture 
such as festivals (since America is an immigrant 
country, it will present varieties of cerebration 
activities from different ethnicities). It could gen- 
erate a feeling that American society is cultural 
pluralism, inclusiveness, and openness. The intro- 
duction of American music, famous literature 
work, Hollywood, the Oscars, and the description 
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of beautiful scenes of the 50 states in the United 
States are to build a good image of the United 
States. 

Categories American politics and Sino-US 
relation have similar amounts of tweets 
(835,833). They share the second and third 
highest number of tweets. These two categories 
have a distinct change in the ranking order in the 
yearly chart. In the first year of its launch of Weibo 
account, these two categories are overwhelmingly 
majorities. In the following years, although they 
still remain a large number, the category of Amer- 
ican society becomes dominant. 

By aclose reading of these tweets about Amer- 
ican politics, especially in the first year, it seems 
that the messages are rather aggressive which 
demonstrate the superiority of American political 
and legal system or it can be seen as the dissem- 
ination of American “democracy.” For example, 
in 2010, it listed all the ten amendment Bill of 
Rights in both Chinese and English. In 2012, it 
posted tweets with hashtag such as “# American 
Presidential Election,” “# Knowledge of Ameri- 
can Presidential Election,” and “#Terminology of 
American Presidential Election.” These tweets 
have a detailed description of the process of elec- 
tion, the regulation, and law for preventing illicit 
campaigns. Moreover, tweets about the local gov- 
ernment budget and finance, individual income 
tax of the president, and property declaration sys- 
tem for government officials show the transpar- 
ency of the US government. 

This, with no doubt, gives its counterpart the 
Chinese government a hit, since the Chinese gov- 
ernment is often criticized as non-transparent and 
for the lack of a system to supervise its officials. 
One of the top retweeted tweets in 2013 is “In the 
United States, although the majority’s salary is 
confidential, but there is a small number of peo- 
ple’s salary must let the public know. They 
include the President, Vice President, Members 
of congress, the head of government departments 
and the federal court etc. Moreover, staff in the 
White House also needs to publicize their wage. 
According to 2011 report, the lowest salary of 
staff working in the White House is $41000 and 
the highest is $172200” (2,273 retweets) 
(translated by the author). Moreover, from 2011, 
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the air pollution bothered the public and govern- 
ment officials in Beijing. The disputation between 
the US Embassy in China and the Chinese gov- 
ernment about the measurement of air pollution 
has dominated Chinese media (Zhang 2013, 
p. 1323). Chinese officials argued that the US 
data might confuse the Chinese public since they 
use a different method to measure and demanded 
the US Embassy in China to stop monitoring the 
air quality (Chin 2012). During the disputation 
period, the US Embassy in China had sent a 
tweet to explain American measurement criteria 
for air pollution which is to counter the mis- 
information. In the end, the Chinese government 
urged that all urban areas in China must measure 
PM 2.5 by 2016 (Zhang 2013, p. 1325). Thereaf- 
ter, tweets about American regulations and laws 
for food security and air pollution are increasing. 
Therefore, in the coding scheme, it has to catego- 
rize the environment. 

Tweets on international issues focus on Amer- 
ican contribution to international problems, such 
as American funding for aids. If it is related to 
politics such as World Human Rights Day, it will 
reinforce and promote their political stance and 
value. This would give people the impression that 
the United States is playing a constructive role in 
world affair. 

In terms of figures, Obama is portrayed 
as a brave and smart president in addressing 
serious issue, a good husband and father, and 
friendly, easy-going, and approachable to his 
public. There are many good photos about 
Obama and Michelle posted under the tweets; 
this can be analyzed by semantic methodology, 
however, beyond this research. The most 
retweeted post in 2011 is 

“Today Vice President Biden and his fellows — 

5 people, they ordered five bowls of noodles, 

10 steamed stuffed buns... the total cost is 79. 

Vice president Biden said to the shopkeeper that 

I have brought a lot of inconvenience to you. He 

took out 100 yuan to check out; in American cus- 

tom, he gives the rest as tips to the shopkeeper” 


Retweets (47099) comments (23181) (translated by 
the author, http://weibo.com/usembassy). 


The second one is a tweet with a picture of 
“Biden accompanied by Ambassador Gary 
Locke, tasted Beijing noodles with his 
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granddaughter and say “hello” to other cus- 
tomers” (retweets 6,259, comments 2,630) 
(translated by the author). 

The images of US government officials are 
portrayed as humble, saving, and approachable. 
They are in sharp contrast to Chinese officials who 
are regarded by the public as corrupted at 
that time. 

The other main topic in figures is women. It 
tells stories about successful women and that they 
have equal right with the man; American women 
have political rights, for example, tweet that tells 
that women won more congressional seats in 
2012. Stories about African-American leaders 
and Asian-pacific American figures, disabled peo- 
ple who can take part in election, can demonstrate 
that people living in the United States have equal 
right. 

In the analysis of the category of customer 
service, it finds that it helps to connect the online 
information with offline environment. Some 
activities are to reinforce what has mentioned in 
tweets from other categories. For example, when 
talking about environment issue, the activity of 
that week might be to view a film about environ- 
ment problem. This behavior could reinforce its 
online ideology and value and attempt to affect the 
offline life of the public in targeted countries. 

In the last 2 years, we see a different change in 
the ranking of themes. Category Science and 
Environment increased sharply, while American 
politics and Sino-US relation has decreased. This 
is probably related to the change that a new Chi- 
nese government led by President Xi Jinping is 
smashing corruption and leading economic and 
political reform with the campaign of “China 
Dream” (Hatton 2014). Now the whole Chinese 
society 1s inspired by China Dream; therefore, the 
decreasing of American politics and Sino-US rela- 
tion might be a self-adjustment of the US 
Embassy in China according to the change of 
Chinese society. The Science category has 
increased radically. This might be an attempt to 
sell the soft power of technology. 

The pattern of the top 10 retweets from each 
year remains roughly the same with the one of the 
whole data. American politics, American society, 
Sino-US relation and Figures dominate the first 
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four. The five most retweeted posts by the netizens 
are as follows: 


e 2010 Obama’s speech about education equity, 
work dignity, and freedom of beliefs 
(745 retweets) 

e 2011 Biden visit in China, buy buns eat in a 
shop (47,099 retweets) 

e 2012 Visa information updates 
retweets) 

e 2013 New Year greetings retweets (56,372 
retweets) 

e 2014 Attack at a Kunming train station (42,753 
retweets) (http://weibo.com/usembassy) 


(18,878 


The last two tweets have led to debates in 
China. The New Year greeting is “Gold snakes 
are dancing out the old year, and ten thousand 
horses are galloping to welcome the New Year! 
We wish everyone a happy new year.” If you see 
the comments below, you will find many com- 
ments are “repay immediately” which indicates 
China owns much US debt. The tweet in 2014 
has incurred anger from the Chinese netizens, 
since it says attack in Kunming which left 
29 dead and over 140 injured as a “horrible and 
totally meaningless act of violence” (“Legislators 
urge US” 2014). The netizens are angry about 
this; they rephrase the sentence by replacing the 
Kunming attack to Boston bombing in the United 
States to show their anger. The officials also crit- 
icize the United States using double standard on 
terrorism (ibid.). 


Conclusions 


The relation between the rising power-China and 
the superpower - the United States is complex. On 
the one hand, they have different ideologies, polit- 
ical systems, and cultures. On the other hand, they 
are close cooperative partners in many fields. In 
this context, communication between these two 
counties becomes important and subtle. This 
research has studied the use of public diplomacy 
2.0. It primarily answers the question of how the 
United States uses Weibo to do public diplomacy 
in China. It collected 5,974 tweets across 5 years 
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from the Weibo of the US Embassy in China. 
It used content analysis to see the patterns. It 
also identified the top retweeted posts by the net- 
izens. It found that American society, American 
politics, Sino-US relation, and Figures (people in 
America) are the main messages sent to Chinese 
publics. American society has the highest number 
of tweets. In the analysis, it found that the content 
of the tweets are the narrative of good things in 
America. Some tweets are very responsive and 
specific to what has happened in China. In 
describing how the United States dealt with such 
problems such as food problem and air pollution 
in the past and what America now looks like, it 
implicitly sends a message of a superior America. 
It formed a comparison with China. In the aspect 
of politics, it catches problems in the Chinese 
government and political systems such as a lack 
of transparency and corruption. By narrating the 
stories of the American government, political sys- 
tem, and their law and regulation, the Chinese 
government seems to be discredited. Meanwhile, 
it reinforces the American political value. Sino- 
US relation category is mainly about high-level 
exchange visit and communication activities. 
Tweets in Figures category portray a good image 
of President Obama; high officials have good 
virtues and women and disabled people have 
political rights, which have formed a contrast 
with those who have unequal rights and corrupted 
officials in China. To sum up, the US Embassy in 
China uses tweets to tell stories specific to what 
China lacks of and what problems are 
dissatisfying Chinese public. The pattern of the 
top 10 retweeted posts is similar to the one of the 
whole data. The four categories mentioned above 
are also the most retweeted themes. From this 
perspective, the agenda-setting seems successful. 
However, by examining most retweeted posts in 
the last 5 years, it finds that controversial tweets 
can lead to anger among netizens in China. In the 
case of China, the United States has to change its 
attitude when anger has spread and Chinese peo- 
ple and the government stand together. In addi- 
tion, from the reaction of the netizens, it is not 
hard to see the rising power of China. Since the 
new Chinese government came into power in 
2013, Chinese society has been inspired. The 
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new government is tackling problems that 
concerned its public; in this case, it used by the 
US Embassy in China to build a good image of the 
United States and embarrass the Chinese govern- 
ment. The slogan of China Dream is helping 
China to gain soft power. This can partly explain 
why after 2013, the tweets about American poli- 
tics and Sino-US relation are decreasing. It has a 
touch on a further research on how public diplo- 
macy is done in the period of power transition and 
how it deals with the change when they have 
different ideologies, values, and political system. 
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Definition 


International regimes are classically defined as a 
set of principles, norms, rules, and decision- 
making procedures around which actor expecta- 
tions converge in a given issue-area of interna- 
tional relations. International regimes emerge 
when states realize that, in the pursuit of their 
own national interests, some objectives are better 
achieved by, or may not be achieved without, 
cooperating with other countries. 


Governance and International Regimes 


In the 1990s, the concept further evolved 
towards that of “global governance”. This concept 
postulates that the traditional predominance of 
nation-states in international affairs is increas- 
ingly challenged by a variety of non-state actors, 
and that the interactions between state and 
non-state actors, and among non-state actors 
themselves, give rise to a complex network of 
interdependences that may raise both the incen- 
tives for cooperation, and the chances of conflict 
and negative spillovers. 


From World Government to 
International Regimes 


While the concept of “international regimes” only 
emerged in the late 1970s, at a very peculiar 
junction of the bipolar confrontation, its origins 
reach far deeper in the history and theory of inter- 
national relations (IR). 

IR theory was only formalized in the 1920s, 
but utopian thinkers had advocated for the crea- 
tion of a world government for centuries. Such a 
government should serve the purpose to enforce 
global norms and maintain world peace. Recog- 
nizing the far-fetched nature of such an ideal, 
Immanuel Kant sided in favour of national gov- 
ernments self-regulating their own actions, 
outlawing secret diplomacy and standing armies 
(Kant 1795). Even in the face of the recurrent 
collapse of attempts at establishing “peaceful 
coexistence” (such as the Congress of Vienna in 
1815), Kant’s idealistic principles have resurfaced 
at the end of every major conflict of the XX 
Century. 

In 1918, US President Woodrow Wilson 
outlined his Fourteen Points, calling for the end 
of secret diplomacy and a reduction in armaments. 
It spearheaded the creation of the League of 
Nations, an intergovernmental organization tasked 
with improving negotiations and coordination 
between world governments. However, the US 
ended up not joining the League, and the League 
itself could not prevent the emergence of national- 
ist and revanchist movements and parties in 
Europe, culminating in the Second World War. 
WWII brought a number of scholars to formalize 
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what would come to be seen as the realist approach 
to international relations (Morgenthau 1948), 
maintaining that states, in their pursuit of power 
and the protection of national interest, are inevita- 
bly prone to conflict. 

At the same time, WWII spurred the 
re-emergence of a tempered version of idealism — 
international liberalism — that tried to foster coop- 
eration through the creation of a network of mul- 
tilateral institutions. The victorious Allied Powers 
set the stage for a new international order, 
which hinged upon the United Nations for 
maintaining peace and security, and on the 
Bretton Woods institutions (the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, soon flanked by 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) for 
safeguarding international economic cooperation. 
This renewed attempt at regulating international 
coexistence among nations was short-lived as 
well, due to the onset of the Cold War. In just a 
few years the UN came to a standstill, while 
power politics was back in the driving seat. The 
Bretton Woods multilateral economic institutions 
continued to operate, but effectively only for the 
Western bloc. 

As zero-sum realpolitik dominated relation- 
ships between the Western and Soviet bloc, realist 
scholars moved to structural explanations of inter- 
national politics, shifting the blame from a pessi- 
mistic view of human nature to the anarchical 
state of the international system (Waltz 1979). 
Rational leaders that sought to maximize security 
for their own country inevitably fell prey to the 
logic of arms races, as no other competitor on the 
international stage could be trusted to keep its 
international commitments unless they matched 
its own national interests. 

Meanwhile, International Organization, a 
journal founded in 1947 with the specific purpose 
to set the intellectual way for a new world of 
cooperation among nation-states, retrenched in 
rigorous scholarly work attempting to find narrow 
logical and empirical grounds for the possibility 
of peaceful coexistence in the international con- 
text. It was in this milieu that the concept of 
“international regimes” started to take shape 
(Krasner 1983, Keohane 1984). Neo-institutional 
scholars showed that, even when reduced to single 
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states acting rationally in their own self-interest, 
in a number of occasions states cooperate with 
each other, choosing to be bound by international 
norms and to punish states that do not respect 
them (Bull 1977). Some international rules could 
prove “persistent”, constraining activity and shap- 
ing expectations above and beyond what simple 
self-interest would dictate (Keohane 1989). These 
rules ranged from the development of interna- 
tional law regulating the actions allowed during 
war against soldiers and civilians (jus in bello), to 
the coordination of international economic poli- 
cies via the Bretton Woods institutions, to the 
nuclear non-proliferation regime. In sum, interna- 
tional regimes were intervening variables, born 
out of nation’s self-interest, that could then influ- 
ence state behaviour, limiting the range of options 
available to governments without incurring in 
international condemnation, stigma, or even 
sanctions. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the Cold War 
threatened to become “hot” as the USSR invaded 
Afghanistan and US President Ronald Reagan fell 
back to the logic of arms races. Paradoxically, it 
was right around this time that events converged 
to show that international organizations retained a 
degree of effectiveness and legitimacy even at the 
height of the bipolar confrontation. From 1978 
onwards, a number of recently-independent post- 
colonial states rebelled against the conditional 
policies imposed by the IMF when lending to 
countries in crisis. These countries chose to rely 
on the inflow of “petrodollars” made possible by 
high hydrocarbon prices after the 1973 oil shock. 
Borrowing at unsustainably high and volatile 
interest rates caused a series of major debt crises 
in the early-1980s, and eventually the IMF was 
called upon to intervene in Latin American and 
African countries to avoid or manage debt 
defaults. This political backlash allowed the IMF 
to attach even stricter conditionality to its lending. 
At around the same time, the World Bank 
increased its lending and granting activities to 
least developed countries to manage a sudden 
shortage of commodities, especially food during 
famines. And, a few years later, new specific 
international regimes started to emerge, such as 
the Montreal Protocol (1987) aiming to phase out 
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the production of those substances responsible for 
ozone depletion. 

This newfound importance of new and old 
international regimes was just the starter for a 
broader trend, which was only waiting for the 
Iron Curtain to come down to become a properly 
global phenomenon. 


The 1990s: From International Regimes 
to Global Governance 


With the end of the Cold War, “international 
regimes” boomed, but the term was rapidly losing 
ground as the concept of “global governance” 
emerged. This conceptual shift signalled a move 
from a focus on narrow, specific sectors in which 
international cooperation between nation-staes 
was deemed feasible, to an overarching and uni- 
versal “way of managing” international coopera- 
tion, expanding the number of issues and actors. 
The UN itself heralded this change, establishing in 
1992 the Commission on Global Governance, 
which in 1995 issued a seminal report, Our Global 
Neighborhood. Above all, the report stated that 
global governance was “the sum of the many 
ways individuals and institutions, public and pri- 
vate, manage their common affairs” (Commission 
on Global Governance 1995). 

Four factors help explain the shift from inter- 
national regimes to global governance. First, the 
collapse of the Soviet Union left only one super- 
power dominating the world stage. The US had 
invested heavily in the existing international 
regimes, especially in multilateral economic insti- 
tutions, and therefore had a specific interest in 
supporting and bolstering them. 

Second, societal changes in advanced 
economies — higher living standards and work- 
force specialization — allowed the middle class, 
scientific communities, and political elites to 
become increasingly aware of problems that 
needed to be tackled at the global level, 
such as climate change, environmental degra- 
dation, poverty and hunger, and human rights 
violations. 

Third, the collapse of the Soviet bloc enabled 
many countries to access world markets, while 
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trade was increasingly liberalized. In 1995, 
GATT was upgraded from simple treaty to a for- 
malized international organization, 1.e. the World 
Trade Organization. As globalization took off, 
increasing economic interdependence, coupled 
with the Asian economic crisis of the late 1990s 
and the 2001 global recession originated from the 
US dot-com bubble, showed that no country could 
consider itself as completely insulated from devel- 
opments in the wider global economy. Bearing 
this in mind, countries entered in an increasing 
number of international agreements. The number 
of international governmental organizations 
(IGOs) almost doubled between 1989 and 2009 
(UIA 2015). 

Fourth, and most important, national diplo- 
macies and ministries were increasingly eager to 
recognize the role of non-state actors on the global 
stage, starting from multinational corporations 
(including financial corporations managing huge 
capital flows able to destabilise countries), non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), the scien- 
tific community, civil society representatives, 
and even individual figures (such as rich donors). 
Non-state actors had a more and more important 
role in shaping policies, setting standards, and 
monitoring their enforcement (Miller and Rose 
1990). They were also important in order to legit- 
imize agreements reached at the level of national 
governments (Scholte 2002). 

The expansion of formal and less formal inter- 
national organizations and fora (such as the G7, 
an annual summit of rich advanced economies), 
together with the newfound role for non-state 
actors, connected with the debate on globalization 
and its critics. This brought about a polarization in 
the debate on international regimes and global 
governance: for some scholars, these concepts 
acquired a very positive, almost utopic meaning; 
for others, they became synonym for everything 
that was wrong with globalization. 

In the positive sense, “global governance” 
could be intended as a neutral ground in which 
even non-state actors could shape national 
agendas, influence policies, and monitor out- 
comes for global public goods. One example for 
this is the global governance of environmental 
policies, ushered in by the 1992 Earth Summit in 
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Rio de Janeiro, which saw countries finding com- 
mon grounds on a set of targets for reducing 
carbon emissions with the support of research 
from the scientific community (Young 1999). 

Outside policy circles, Rosenau (1995) con- 
ceived of “global governance” as a structural 
change in the way in which nations and interna- 
tional relations were governed: as societies were 
becoming more complex, it was inevitable that 
the state left the stage for new non-state actors, 
and a looser, deeper network of self-coordinating 
groups. Around the same time, David Held 
(1995) conceptualized global governance as a 
means to foster the expansion of democratic 
and cosmopolitan values, ushering in a new role 
for civil society. 

On the contrary, those who saw globalization 
forces as a tool for big-power dominance 
contested that “global governance” and “interna- 
tional regimes” only implied “rule by a few, big 
actors”, be they states or multinational corpora- 
tions (Scholte 2002; Wilkinson and Hughes 
2002). For Robert Cox and Timothy Sinclair 
(1996, eds.), globalization was bringing about 
the emergence of a “transnational managerial 
class” that furthered the development and imple- 
mentation of neoliberal economic and social pol- 
icies. The rising trend of civil society movements 
contesting globalization and the role of the ruling 
classes exploded at the 2001 G8 protests, and 
reached its apex at the 2007 Atlanta Social Forum. 

During the early 2000s, debate around global 
governance was therefore subsumed within the 
debate for or against globalization, and the 
term — that thrived when used as implying the 
possibility for international coordination and 
peaceful coexistence — appeared to be in decline. 


Today and Tomorrow: International 
Regimes and Global Governance in a 
Multipolar World? 


Over the past decade, a new boost to the concept 
of global governance has come from two of 
the biggest crises affecting the “Western liberal 
order,” which had supported multilateral institu- 
tions beforehand: the Great Financial Crisis 
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(GFC) and the rise of new powers on the world 
Stage. 

The GFC brought the world to the brink of the 
greatest economic depression since 1929, per- 
suading countries to address this global threat 
together. Meanwhile, a decadal shift in the inter- 
national economic balance of power did not 
bestow to advanced economies the necessary 
credibility and firepower to tackle the crisis 
alone. At end-2008, the Group of 20 (G20), 
including G7 countries plus a number of major 
emerging economies representing most world 
regions, was upgraded to a summit at the level of 
Heads of State and Government. 

Successful action by the G20 in avoiding the 
worst consequences of the global recession — 
mainly by committing to and enacting monetary 
and fiscal stimulus policies — was hailed by 
policymaking circles and academia alike as the 
symbol of the rise of a more inclusive, more 
effective mechanism for global governance. 

The crisis brought about a number of explicit 
and subtle changes to the concept of global gov- 
ernance, and at the same time exposed a number 
of new, serious hurdles to its functioning and 
effectiveness. Compared to the 1990s, one of the 
main changes was the newfound centrality of state 
actors, both in diplomacy and power politics. 
States regained prominence not only in the annual 
G20 summits from 2008 onwards, as national 
governments representing about 80% of the 
world GDP convened to decide how to coordinate 
a host of national policies, but also in the central 
role national diplomacies played to reach the con- 
sensus of the 2015 Paris Agreement on climate 
change. 

Overall, this change appeared to mark a deeper 
shift in the way global governance is conceived, 
moving from an idealized cosmopolitan commu- 
nity of policy actors to a more pragmatic view in 
which the functioning of global governance is 
affected by the international balance of power, 
relegating non-state actors to a secondary — albeit 
still crucial, especially in the most technical 
matters — role. This view was bolstered by the 
fact that, initially, pragmatism brought results. 
However, as time passed and the economic crisis 
subsided, such a flexible approach focused on 
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nation-states appears to have reached its limits, 
essentially for three reasons. 

First, as the G20 group moved from crisis 
fighting to the management of global problems 
in ordinary situations, a large number of issues 
crept on its agenda. As a consequence, the overall 
efficiency and effectiveness of the Summit 
declined markedly (Smith 2011). Second, as 
crises receded, differences between national 
governments started to resurface. Thus, global 
governance fora experienced increasing difficul- 
ties in coordinating action, pointing to common 
solutions, or at times even in singling out specific 
global public goods to be safeguarded, such as 
economic growth, financial stability, or economic 
sustainability (Henning and Walter 2016). Third, 
advanced economies, first and foremost the US, 
were slow to respond to the shift in the world’s 
economic centre of gravity by reforming existing 
multilateral institutions, especially economic 
ones. For instance, shareholder quotas in the 
IMF, which translate into voting power, have 
been reformed three times since 2008 (even in 
the face of US Congress hostility), but still do 
not reflect the current economic power of some 
emerging economies such as China and India, 
while as a whole European Union countries 
remain the most overrepresented group. This has 
reignited attempts by emerging economies to 
coordinate through alternative fora, such as the 
BRICS summits between Brazil, Russia, India, 
China and South Africa, and to launch new mul- 
tilateral institutions. In 2014, for instance, BRICS 
countries launched the New Development Bank, 
while at end-2015 China spearheaded the Asian 
Infrastructure Investment Bank. 

The challenge for the future of global gover- 
nance in this narrower, intergovernmental sense 
is whether new institutions will act as comple- 
ments to, or substitutes for the current system. 
Were they to act as complements, this may even 
benefit — for instance — lending activities by the 
IMF or the WB. On the opposite, if ambitious 
emerging countries chose to rely on new institu- 
tions to launch an open challenge to the current 
system, the jury will still be out on whether 
global governance will be able to survive in its 
current form. 
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Introduction 


Governance and leadership are essential in public 
life and, accordingly, are very worthy of practical 
and scholarly attention. Their efficacy must 
be a matter of considerable public interest. 
They complement one another, while also being 
interdependent. This is so irrespective of their 
types or modes, which are diverse within and 
across countries and political systems. 
Governance and leadership are, and have 
always been, fundamentally about goal-oriented 
alignments of people, structures, processes, 
resources, and place (Gulick 1937; Simon 1946; 
Peters 2010, pp. 139-154). Such alignments, 
which are usually even more diverse than the 
governance and leadership around which they 
are configured, inevitably involve forms of orga- 
nization as instruments of public action. 
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Consequently, and significantly, most types of 
governance and leadership are both organization- 
ally founded and organizationally dependent, with 
organizations as instruments concomitantly being 
means, centers, and results of governance and 
leadership as purposeful constructs and endeavors 
(Thynne 2015, 2016). 


Governance and Organizations 


Very broadly, governance comprises “the totality 
of interactions” (Kooiman 2003, p. 4) of the state, 
market, and civil society as interrelated sectors of 
activity. Its multidimensional organizational 
bases embody various patterns of integration and 
autonomy, coordination and specialization, and 
accountability and control (Thynne and Peters 
2015, pp. 77-79; Thynne 2017). The patterns are 
shaped and conditioned by a multitude of people, 
legal foundations, relationships, decision-making, 
and spatial considerations, which become 
intermingled in practice as organizations crosscut 
sectoral boundaries. As such, they involve a 
“shifting mix of deliberate design and adaptive 
behaviour” inherent in the duality of organiza- 
tions as “deliberately created and reformed in 
order to achieve substantive ends” and “social 
organisms that evolve over time as an unplanned 
result of historical processes” (Olsen 2010, 
pp. 18—19). A consequential task is to understand 
and interconnect differing legal prescriptions, 
structures, norms, decision approaches, and delin- 
eations of people and place to maximize goal 
achievement in the public interest (Thynne 2015, 
p. 268). 

More specific notions of governance include 
“the minimal state; corporate governance; the new 
public management; ‘good governance’; socio- 
cybernetic systems; and self-organizing net- 
works” (Rhodes 1996, pp. 652—659). All have 
organizational dimensions, with actual or poten- 
tial mixes of intra- and interorganizational 
arrangements that can heighten tensions espe- 
cially of integration, autonomy, accountability, 
and control. They can exist alone or be 
intertwined in the one organizational arena. In 
their differing guises, they are examples of, and 
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testimony to, the scope and breadth of governance 
in theory and practice (Grindle 2016; Osborne 
2010). 

Associated conceptions of governance are 
manifest in interrelated approaches to how public 
action can be organized. The approaches are “‘stat- 
ism,” “state-market dualism,” and “state-market- 
civil society synergism” (Thynne and Peters 
2015). They, too, have significant organizational 
bases, with distinctive features, as well as existing 
alongside and often complementing one another 
in various arenas. This gives them a mutually 
supportive quality in collectively embracing 
all forms of action involved in the design, 
delivery, and review of policies, programs, and 
projects concerning goods and services of public 
significance. 

Statism is classic “interventionist governance” 
(Knill and Tosun 2012, p. 210), with the state 
owning, producing, providing, regulating, and 
facilitating a wide array of goods and services. It 
accords with the “welfare state” (Wilensky 1975), 
“administrative state” (Waldo 1948), and “devel- 
opmental state” (Johnson 1982). Hierarchy involv- 
ing command and control is its dominant mode of 
governance (Pierre and Peters 2000, pp. 15-18). 
This mode is used comprehensively and exten- 
sively as the state serves society and manages the 
economy, as enabled and shaped by a large body of 
law (Thynne and Peters 2015, pp. 79-80). 

State-market dualism, largely as “regulated self- 
governance” (Knill and Tosun 2012, pp. 210-211), 
recognizes the value of strategic alignments of the 
state and the market in serving a society and man- 
aging an economy. It embraces the “regulatory 
state” (Majone 1999; Oliver et al. 2010) and the 
“state under contract’ (Boston 1995). Command 
and control continue to be significant but are 
relaxed and complemented by contracts based on 
exchange as a market mode of governance (Pierre 
and Peters 2000, pp. 18—19). The aim is to maxi- 
mize the relevant, interconnected attributes of the 
state and market in relation to the ownership, pro- 
duction, provision, and regulation of many goods 
and services in the public interest (Thynne and 
Peters 2015, p. 80). 

State-market-civil society synergism, essen- 
tially as “cooperative governance” (Knill and 
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Tosun 2012, p. 211), sees inter-sectoral alliances 
and conflation as keys to the effective provision, 
regulation, and facilitation of various goods and 
services of public importance. It is variously 
“interactive” (Torfing et al. 2012), “collaborative” 
(Emerson et al. 2011), “constellational’ (Thynne 
and Massey 2013), and “holistic” (Perri 
et al. 2002). Accordingly, with networks as its 
main mode of governance (Pierre and Peters 
2000, pp. 19-20), the expectation is that knowl- 
edge, skills, and related resources will be effec- 
tively dovetailed and shared in the pursuit of 
common goals, as supported where relevant by 
contractual exchanges and flexible means of com- 
mand and control (Thynne and Peters 2015, p. 81). 
The approaches to organizing public action 
involving differing modes of governance have dis- 
tinctive state-based organizational arrangements: 
see Table 1. Organizations in statism and state- 
market dualism are distinguishable largely by 
their legal-structural foundations, while those in 
state-market-civil society synergism are distinctive 
in having significant capacities which need to be 
developed and applied whatever their foundations, 
roles, and commitments. This makes the latter 
more structurally variable and potentially more 
operationally dynamic in how they address the 
provision, regulation, and facilitation of goods 
and services (Thynne and Peters 2015, p. 82). 
Where hierarchy-command and contract-ex- 
change are the prominent modes of governance, 
as they are in statism and state-market dualism, 
respectively, the organizations differ in their 
levels of integration, autonomy, coordination, 
specialization, accountability, and control. The 
differences are reflected in the organizations 
which characterize the approaches, as depicted 
in Table 1. Not surprisingly, there are important 
variations within and across the approaches in 
response particularly to the roles being performed. 
At the same time, the arrangements are suffi- 
ciently distinctive to confirm the extent to which 
modes of governance and forms of organization 
are normally quite closely aligned in practice. 
Issues of alignment and associated levels of 
integration, autonomy, coordination, specializa- 
tion, accountability, and control are also applica- 
ble to the network mode of governance which 
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Governance and Leadership, Table 1 Approaches, organizations, and roles (Source: Thynne and Peters (2015, 


p. 82)) 
Approaches Distinctive organizations 
Statism Ministries and 
departments 
Statutory corporations 


Review and audit bodies 


State-market dualism Executive agencies 


Government companies 


Regulatory authorities 


State-market-civil society 
synergism 


Instinctive adaptors 


underpins organizations and their relationships in 
state-market-civil society synergism. The mode 
includes a “self-governed network,” a “lead orga- 
nization network,” and a network with a “network 
administrative organization” (Popp et al. 2014, 
p. 38). Each represents a specific form of organi- 
zational coordination in a network, with 
corresponding levels of autonomy, integration, 
accountability, and control. Thus, a self- 
governing network involves all organizations in 
it together coordinating with one another; a net- 
work with a lead organization sees one of the 
organizations in it being the endorsed coordinator; 
while a network with an administrative structure 
has an organization at its center or above it with 
formally prescribed coordinative responsibility. 
Such arrangements are influenced significantly 
by the capacities, obligations, and resources of 
the organizations involved, with important impli- 
cations for the efficacy with which the organiza- 
tions in the network interact with one another and 
achieve their individual and collective objectives 
(Popp et al. 2014, pp. 37-40; Thynne 2017). 


Leadership and Organizations 
Whatever the modes of governance and forms of 


organization, governance and leadership have 
continually to cope with the needs and dynamics 


Service collaborators 
Network synthesizers 


Main roles 

Policy advice provision 

Social service provision 

Social and economic regulation/facilitation 

Public utility ownership/production/provision 
Administrative and financial regulation/facilitation 
Social service provision 

Public utility ownership/production/provision 


Public utility, social, and economic regulation/ 
facilitation 


Social service provision 
Social service provision 
Social and economic regulation/facilitation 
Social service provision 
Social and economic regulation/facilitation 


of continuity and change. Strategies, policies, and 
processes should coalesce  organizationally 
around what has proven over time to be effective 
and worthy of retention and what requires adjust- 
ment, more substantial transformation, or com- 
plete replacement. This invokes a mix of 
“exploitation” and “exploration” in which making 
the most of “rules, routines, and knowledge that 
are known to work” is coupled with “a willingness 
and an ability to experiment with rules, routines, 
and knowledge that might, but often do not, pro- 
vide improvements” (Olsen 2010, p. 21). The 
astuteness and subtlety of the mix affect the extent 
to which the needs of continuity and change are 
effectively blended and met. 

Various types of leadership and leaders are 
possible in governance. For example, identified 
“organizational leadership in the public sector 
rather than political or policy-making leadership” 
entails “leading for results,” “leading followers,” 
“leading organizations,” “leading systems,” and 
“leading with values” (Van Wart 2013, pp. 553, 
555). The leaders involved, as cast, in “classical 
management and role theory,” “transactional 
leadership theory,” “transformational leadership 
theory,” “horizontal or collaborative leadership 
theory,” and “ethical and critical leadership 
theory,” respectively, face corresponding chal- 
lenges concerning administrative and financial 
performance, people and their responses to 
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management, technological and structural imper- 
atives, collective action and cooperation, and 
ethics and public trust (Van Wart 2013). Such 
challenges, while individually significant, com- 
bine to highlight the considerable extent and 
importance of what has to be addressed and 
achieved by leaders across the approaches to orga- 
nizing public action through the adoption of 
modes of governance and forms of organization. 
Similar and other challenges are seen as requir- 
ing “political, administrative, and citizen leader- 
ship” with “competencies which governments 
need in order to cope with volatile environments” 
in an increasingly complex and ever-changing 
world of governance and organizations 
(Bouchaert 2010, p. 51). Especially challenging 
are the demands of securing public legitimacy and 
trust and of strategically fostering policy and ser- 
vice integration through a diversity of interrelated 
structures and alliances in local, national, and 
international arenas. Essential competencies are 
foresight, vision, and an ability to facilitate appro- 
priate change and reform (Bouchaert 2010). 
Perspectives on change and reform in gover- 
nance embrace leaders and leadership in the 
design, use and evaluation of organizations, 
other instruments, and action. Possibilities 
include “architects” and “builders” (Thynne 
2010, pp. 71-72), who align, respectively, with 
the architecture and construction approaches 
outlined in Table 2. Accordingly, architects 
address deciding, taking, and reviewing as inter- 
related but separate phases of activity which need 
to be managed sequentially. By contrast, builders 
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respond to deciding, taking, and reviewing as 
intertwined phenomena to be managed as an iter- 
ative process of creation, assessment, and adjust- 
ment. Of course, the differences are abstractions, 
with inevitable overlaps and interdependencies in 
practice. But they do highlight how leaders can 
variously respond to the design, use and evalua- 
tion of organizations, other instruments, and 
action in governance (Thynne 2016, p. 67). 

All leaders, irrespective of their particular dis- 
positions in governance and organizations, are 
bound by stringent integrity requirements. Integ- 
rity, as “a quality of individuals as well as of 
organizations,” entails performance “in accor- 
dance with relevant moral values, norms, and 
rules” (Lasthuizen et al. 2011, p. 387). It demands 
internal self-discipline and right practice, coupled 
with external control and review (Huberts 
et al. 2008; Lawton et al. 2016). Its essential 
publicness has to be complemented by account- 
ability, which “involves establishing facts and 
assigning causality and responsibility, formulat- 
ing and applying normative standards for 
assessing conduct and reasons given, and building 
and applying capabilities for sanctioning inappro- 
priate conduct” (Olsen 2015, p. 425). This sup- 
ports the question “does public accountability 
work” frequently being revisited from “demo- 
cratic,” “constitutional,” and “learning” perspec- 
tives alike, with their respective concentrations on 
“control by citizens’ elected representatives,” 
“prevention of corruption and abuse of power,” 
and “enhancing government effectiveness” 
(Bovens et al. 2008, pp. 225, 230-232). 


Governance and Leadership, Table 2 Contrasting approaches to deciding, taking, and reviewing (Source: adapted 


from Thynne (2016, p. 68)) 


Phases Architecture approach 


Construction approach 


Deciding on 
organizations, other 
instruments, and action 


Taking action through/ 
by using organizations 
and other instruments 
Reviewing 
organizations, other 
instruments, and action 


Blueprint deciding: organizations, other 
instruments, and action are decided on 
independently of taking and reviewing 


Sanctity taking: organizations, other 
instruments, and action must accord fully 
with the blueprint 


Summative reviewing: organizations, other 
instruments, and action are reviewed only 
when considerable experience has been 
gained 


Pilot deciding: organizations, other 
instruments, and action are decided on by 
trialing taking and reviewing 

Adjustable taking: organizations, other 
instruments, and action can be modified in 
response to relevant circumstances 
Formative reviewing: organizations, other 
instruments, and action are reviewed on a 
regular ongoing basis 
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Concluding Comment 


Governance and leadership matter greatly for, and 
well beyond, reasons embedded in this discus- 
sion. Organizations are a common foundation, 
with significant consequences for the scope and 
efficacy of public action. The alignments involved 
are complex and diverse, in respect of which 
comprehensive thinking, research, and analysis 
remain essential, building on the very extensive 
literature already available. This applies alike 
to governance and leadership through organiza- 
tions and to how organizations themselves are 
governed and led in public life. 
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Synonyms 


Adaptive leadership; Followers; Leaders; Motiva- 
tion; Social leadership 


Definition 


Leadership is a process in which leader and 
followers interact in a way that enables the leader 
to influence the actions of the followers in a 
noncoercive way, toward the achievement of 
certain aims or objectives (Rollinson and 
Broadfield 2002). 


Introduction 


Research on leadership focuses in the activity in 
which followers consent to a leader exercising 
influence with a view to achieving something. 
Also, one leader’s influence cannot be coercive; 
at the same time, subordinates must accept to be 
influenced. A wonderful leadership is a significant 
factor to a victorious group or a successful orga- 
nization and even to a flourishing nation. Leaders 
usually have the powerful influence on the perfor- 
mances and behaviors to members of organiza- 
tions. It’s distinguished to naked use of power. 
There are rising interests on leadership in recently 
two or three decades. It is worth to note that 
Pettinger (2002) has emphasized the importance 
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of leadership in integrating motivation in the 
working process. Similarly, Jones and George 
(2003) were proponents of the idea that motiva- 
tion from leaders can be defined as, according to 
its nature, psychological forces which influence 
and even determine the direction of people’s 
behavior in organizations. 

The purpose of this entry is to provide a com- 
mon overview of what is under the debate of the 
role that leadership acts in the process of governing 
process. This begins with the theoretical perspec- 
tives that focus on the understanding of adaptive 
leadership and social leadership. Then, the second 
part of this entry is to identify the leadership in 
public organization. Finally, it concludes the per- 
spective on Leadership and Governance. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Difference management is usually regarded as 
getting things done through subordinates to 
achieve the goals of organization. The manager 
may react to specific situations and be more 
concerned with solving short-term problems. 
Leadership doesn’t necessarily take place within 
the hierarchical structure of the organization. 
A leader often has sufficient influence to bring 
about longer-term changes in people’s attitudes 
and to make change more acceptable (Mullins 
1996). Leadership can be seen primarily as an 
inspirational process (Hunt 1992). 

Managers and governors are concerned with 
doing things right: to master routines and maintain 
control so that they can achieve their assigned 
goals in the most efficient manner. Leaders, on 
the other hand, are more concerned with being 
effective: doing the right things to accomplish 
the organization’s mission (Hunsaker 2001). 

Both leaders and governors are all needed 
within organizations. If people want to be effec- 
tive managers, it is necessary to cultivate the role 
of leadership. Many methods of management 
training can also be used as a means of measuring 
leadership style. 

Supportive leadership involves leader behavior 
that shows concern for subordinates’ well-being 
and personal needs. Leadership behavior is open, 
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friendly, and approachable, and the leader creates 
a team climate and treats subordinates as equals, 
such as policy “fair treatment of employees” and 
“fair management without discrimination.” 

Directive leadership occurs when the leader 
tells subordinates exactly what they are sup- 
posed to do. Leadership behavior includes plan- 
ning, making schedules, setting performance 
goals and behavior standards, and stressing 
adherence to rules and regulations. Participative 
leadership means that the leader consults with 
his subordinates about decisions. Leader behav- 
ior includes asking for opinions and sugges- 
tions, encouraging participation in decision- 
making, and meeting with subordinates in their 
workplaces. 

Achievement-oriented leadership occurs when 
the leader sets clear and challenging goals 
for subordinates. Leader behavior stresses high- 
quality performance and improvement over 
current performance. Achievement-oriented 
leaders also show confidence in subordinates and 
assist them in learning how to achieve high goals 
(Daft 1997). 


Leadership in Public Organization 


Existing literature on adaptive leadership distin- 
guishes between technical challenges (solved 
through the application of expertise and past 
experience and requiring no change in values or 
culture) and adaptive or wicked challenges 
(underlying dynamics which require a new evolu- 
tionary step in problem-solving processes) 
(Heifetz 1994; Rittel and Webber 1973; Grint 
2005). Adaptive leadership theory has diagnostic 
strength in distinguishing between technical and 
adaptive issues. However, it has less strength in 
revealing the type of actions which can be taken to 
address adaptive challenges. 

By 2000 it was estimated that there were 
around 35,000 definitions of leadership in aca- 
demic literature (Dubrin 2000). Leadership 
research has traditionally been placed into three 
broad approaches (Heifetz 2004, pp. 16-17). 
Firstly, the trait approach, best known as the 
“heroic” or “big men” approach, focused on 
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individual personality, talents, and skills. 
Secondly, the situationalist approach essentially 
attributes leadership to the extraordinary times in 
which events occurred, hence relying on the con- 
text in which leadership is exercised. Thirdly, the 
transaction approach based on reciprocity. This 
focuses on the interactions between leaders and 
followers based on expectations and influence. 

Leaders’ responsibilities are to increase fol- 
lowers’ motivation and confidence to achieve per- 
sonal goals and organizational targets. And now, 
we usually find: first of all, leaders carry out open 
communications with subordinates in order to 
make common goals or even particular targets 
together. Organizational goals are also individual 
missions. As a result, employees get the profile 
of annual assignment of the organization and 
direction of their work. According to individual 
characteristic and competence, managers allocate 
specific roles to them, encourage employees’ cre- 
ativities, develop their knowledge and profes- 
sional skills, and build up confidence to face 
challenges. On the other hand, through the com- 
munications between leaders and followers, the 
former certainly get acquaintances about needs of 
the employee. Therefore, requirements are satis- 
fied by leaders via establishment of comfortable 
work environment, carrying out generous benefits 
programs, labor management consultation, and 
formal system of promotion and appraising 
(House and Mitchell 1974). 

Such approaches, especially the heroic notions 
of leadership, have been seriously questioned in 
the context of community development and col- 
laboration where the nexus between leadership 
and agency was seen as inseparable (Raelin 
2014, pp. 1-5). Moreover, the outcome of com- 
munity collaborative practices began to challenge 
traditional leadership theories which consistently 
failed to make progress on difficult underlying 
issues (Chrislip and Larson 1994, pp. 15—36). In 
contrast, the theory of adaptive leadership pro- 
vides greater clarity as to the practical diagnosis 
and potential actions in engaging a community. 

Although “adaptive leadership” is a more recent 
term, parallels can be found throughout history. 
Adaptation as a concept spans many disciplines 
from Charles Darwin (1859) in his On the Origin 
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of Species to Thomas Kuhn (1962) in The Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions. However, difficult con- 
temporary adaptive problems were first labeled as 
“wicked” problems by Rittel and Webber (1973) 
and later expanded on by Grint (2005). Such prob- 
lems could not be solved through the application of 
technical knowledge and expertise but required 
constant experimentation. This framing gave 
some further clarity to the nature of such chal- 
lenges, but potential responses to wicked problems 
remained elusive. 

A more formal theory of “adaptive leadership” 
was outlined by Heifetz and Sinder (1988) and 
extended by Heifetz (1994) in Leadership Without 
Easy Answers, basing it on the biological 
analogy — adapt or perish. While the term 
“wicked” was more descriptive of the problems, 
the term “adaptive” gives a better appreciation of 
how to approach such challenges (requiring a new 
evolutionary step in problem-solving processes). 
Adaptive challenges represent competing values 
in society (often expressed as tension and conflict) 
and require engaging different perspectives and 
questioning basic values and assumptions. In this 
context, leadership clarifies values by asking chal- 
lenging “questions” rather than having “answers.” 
Communities tend to avoid difficult questions, 
and the role of leadership is to engage that resis- 
tance through confronting problematic realities to 
promote learning. 

Social leadership contributes to understanding 
how communities can engage in this adaptation. 
Placed in the context of social learning and action 
learning, social leadership helps reveal the critical 
local dynamics which act as obstacles but which 
can also mobilize people to action. This is impor- 
tant when communities are facing stressful 
periods in which social capital is strained. During 
periods of stress, leadership too often becomes 
reduced to an extension of “managerialism” — a 
focus on increased efficiency, performance man- 
agement, mission statements, strategic planning 
methodologies, and ten-point plans and processes. 
This may lead to greater efficiency on limited 
tasks but does not improve the ability to engage 
people in facing difficult realities. In contrast, 
understanding the nature of adaptive or “back- 
ground” challenges and dynamics at a local level 
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gives clearer insight into potential paths for pro- 
gress through collaboration. Social leadership 
becomes not a “tool” to apply but a way of engag- 
ing, exploring, and discovering these underlying 
dynamics which act as obstacles to progress. 
Additionally, it draws out the potential for 
reinforcing what is valuable in the cultural narra- 
tive and helping communities “let go” of practices 
which contradict their aspirations. Social leader- 
ship contributes to the study of adaptive leader- 
ship through four key perspectives: 


1. Learning: Instead of framing social challenges 
as “problems,” they are reframed as potential 
“learnings.” That opens up new opportunities 
and allows communities to see the reality of 
threats and opportunities more clearly. 

2. Sustaining purpose: Purpose needs to be 
dynamic and constantly unfolds as the envi- 
ronment changes, as values shift in the com- 
munity and as new obstacles are encountered 
and overcome. 

3. Localism: Local responses embed an under- 
standing of the underlying dynamics and com- 
peting values at stake and the extent to which 
people are prepared to confront a new reality. 

4. Collaboration: Instead of competing agendas, 
the focus shifts to the creative activity of 
adapting to new environments and discovering 
how competing values can be modified to 
make progress rather than avoiding tough con- 
versations and just seeking sanctuary in a like- 
minded group. 


Parting Shot of Leadership and 
Governance 


Social leadership does matter as a way of helping 
communities under stress work through some of 
their most difficult underlying issues. A social 
leadership approach puts emphasis on discovery, 
diversity, and local experience. This generates the 
necessary “learning” that needs to be orchestrated 
among competing values and interests through 
surfacing contradictory assumptions, beliefs, and 
values. This reframes issues and allows for con- 
tinuing adaptation to a changing environment, as 
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new obstacles are encountered and overcome. It is 
a dynamic approach which goes beyond strategy, 
process, and solutions to instead expand a 
community’s problem-solving capacity. In prac- 
tice, that means diagnosing a situation, building 
partnerships, crafting interventions as experi- 
ments, and monitoring a constantly changing 
environment. The key finding of this thesis 1s 
that social leadership contributes to a deeper 
understanding of underlying dynamics and 
increases communities’ capacity to work difficult 
adaptive challenges. 

A social leadership approach reveals underly- 
ing dynamics work at multiple levels. This means 
that if we can learn to address problems facing our 
local communities, we will be better able to pro- 
gress them nationally and globally. Conversely, if 
our local communities cannot successfully deal 
with issues of poverty, inequality, injustice, vio- 
lence, child abuse, alienated youth, and race rela- 
tions, then we are unlikely to successfully deal 
with similar issues at a national or international 
level. If our communities are mired in conflict, 
discrimination, and an intensely individualistic 
approach that promotes a “them and us” attitude, 
then we should not be surprised when it flows 
through to conflict and “them and us” competition 
at the national or international level. Social lead- 
ership is required as a catalyst for the social learn- 
ing required to progress these issues. 

Exercising social leadership goes beyond being 
a bystander and instead engages people, communi- 
ties, and nations around complex realities. Our 
responsibility to the future is to engage with the 
underlying problems we face today rather than just 
bequeath them to future generations. The trauma of 
people currently facing conflict, poverty, and 
inequality is passed on from generation to genera- 
tion. The values which initially helped build a 
nation might actually retard its progress, as the 
environment changes and new threats and opportu- 
nities emerge. Simply allowing systems to replicate 
themselves will not provide an answer. Rather, 
social leadership requires that we intervene into 
systems, to make them more resilient and at the 
same time more responsive, not only to the chal- 
lenges we currently face but also for those yet 
to arise. 
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Introduction 
The academics prefer to use the term governance, 


which is broader than the term “government.” 
Government includes the formal actors in the 
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making and execution of public policies. On the 
other hand, governance involves all the formal 
and informal actors, rules, and processes in the 
implementation of public policies for the welfare 
of the people. The informal actors include 
non-state actors like nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, international bodies, and social and political 
activists. Governance includes management of the 
resources of the country effectively and efficiently 
to provide the necessities for the welfare of the 
people. The necessities include but not limited to 
providing education and health care, insuring 
public safety and security, establishing rule of 
law, and ensuring ethics and accountability in 
the performance of the duties and responsibilities. 
The crucial issue in governance is the quality of 
life for the people. 

Governance includes coordinating among all 
the relevant actors for the purpose of carrying out 
law passed by the appropriate body. Leadership is 
vitally related to governance because it is respon- 
sible for the coordination, decision making, and 
all other activities in implementing policies. The 
quality of leadership is vital because the success 
and failure in governance are determined by it. A 
good leader through successful governance can 
raise a country to the highest level of develop- 
ment. On the other hand, a bad leader through 
poor governance can destroy a country and ruin 
the lives of the people. Although academics and 
policy makers consider the resources as the main 
factor for a country’s prosperity, a leader can 
mismanage the resources causing serious prob- 
lems of development. Despite the limited 
resources, a good leader can bring prosperity by 
improving the quality of governance to a country. 


Definitions of Leadership 


It is difficult to define leadership because it is 
associated with other elements. However, theories 
of leadership have evolved over the years. The 
early theories on leadership during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century focused on dom- 
ination and control. In the 1930s, the researchers 
focused on personality traits of the leaders. The 
researchers tried to identify some of the famous 
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leaders in the world and then analyzed the com- 
mon traits they possess. In the 1940s, the focus of 
leadership was on behavior. From the 1950s to 
1970s, the researchers focused on various aspects 
of groups and the leaders’ ability to influence 
group effectiveness. In the 1980s, the researchers 
focused on influence, traits, and transformation. 
At the present time, researchers are focusing on 
globalization and multiculturalism. Leadership is 
difficult to define and must be considered in rela- 
tion to other elements. 

Leadership is associated with influence. It is 
concerned with how the leader affects followers. 
Leadership occurs in groups. Leadership involves 
influencing the groups to achieve common objec- 
tives. One of the important elements of leadership 
is power. However, power is not tangible to mea- 
sure. Power is defined as influence over the fol- 
lowers. French and Raven (1959) have identified 
five common bases of power: referent, expert, 
legitimate, reward, and coercive. Referent power 
means the identification and liking for the leader. 
Expert power is based on the followers’ percep- 
tion of the leader’s knowledge and skills. Legiti- 
mate power is derived from some sort of duly 
acquired power, for example, election or another 
mechanism to select the leader. Reward power 
means the authority to reward the subordinates 
or the people at large. Coercive power involves 
the punishment for noncompliance and poor 
performance. 

One of the earliest theories on leadership 
focused on traits. The traits were based on great 
man theory identifying the attributes and qualities 
of great leaders like Abraham Lincoln, Mohandas 
Gandhi, and Napoleon Bonaparte. The major 
leadership traits identified by various authors are 
intelligence, self-confidence, determination, 
integrity, and sociability. Intelligence is intellec- 
tual ability to comprehend the problems and come 
up with a rational solution. Self-confidence means 
the belief in one’s ability and skills to make a 
difference. Integrity includes honesty and 
exhibiting strong principles. Integrity displays a 
leader’s dedication, and not deception, and loyalty 
and trustworthiness. Sociability involves the 
capacity to maintain interpersonal and social rela- 
tionship. The followers expect the leaders to be 
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friendly and show empathy for the followers. 
Robert Katz (1955) in the Harvard Business 
Review article in 1955 tried to identify the neces- 
sary skills of a leader. The skills that are important 
for a leader are technical, human, and conceptual 
skills. Technical skills are the ability to use the 
tools that are necessary for the organization. 
Human skills are considered as people skills or 
the interpersonal skills. Conceptual skills are 
important in understanding the organization as a 
whole, the ability to relate the problem from a 
broader perspective. 

Leadership style includes two types of behav- 
ior: task (directive) behaviors and supportive 
and relationship behaviors. The task-oriented 
leader focuses on the tasks to be performed. 
On the other hand, the relationship-oriented 
leader focuses on developing relations with the 
employees. The situational leadership is based on 
matching their style to the competence and com- 
mitment of the subordinates. Contingency theo- 
ries are based on matching of leadership style with 
situations, which are characterized by three fac- 
tors: leader-member relations, task structure, and 
positive power. 

Path-goal theory focuses on how leaders moti- 
vate subordinates to achieve the assigned goals. It 
is based on a match between the leader’s style, the 
characteristics of the subordinates, and the work 
setting. Leader-member exchange (LMX) theory 
conceives leadership as a process based on the 
interactions between leaders and members. LMX 
theory is based on a dyadic relationship between 
in-groups and out-groups. The in-groups are will- 
ing to take more responsibilities for the organiza- 
tion, and the leaders can give more of the time and 
support. On the other hand, the out-groups work 
as much is needed but would not go beyond to do 
extra work. Leaders treat the out-groups fairly and 
do not provide extra support. LMX theory is based 
on the premise of the expectancy theory that 
rewards and punishments are based on the 
achievements of organizational goals. 

Transformational leadership is based on the 
ability to bring about massive societal changes. 
Transformational leaders use charisma to influ- 
ence the followers to change the society. The 
examples of transformational leaders include 
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Nelson Mandela, Dr. Martin Luther King, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Mahatma Gandhi. On the other 
hand, transactional leaders try to advance their 
own agenda by providing the incentives to the 
subordinates. The leaders try to reach an agree- 
ment with the subordinates for specific reward on 
the accomplishment of a task. 

Servant leadership focuses on empowering, 
empathizing with the subordinates for the accom- 
plishment of goals. It is based on supporting the 
subordinates for achieving the goals of the orga- 
nization. There are several characteristics of ser- 
vant leadership: listening, empathy, healing, 
awareness, persuasion, conceptualization, fore- 
sight, stewardship, commitment to the growth of 
people, and building community. 

One of the recent theories is authentic leader- 
ship, which lacks a clear definition but is viewed 
from different viewpoints. Based on intrapersonal 
perspective, authentic leaders show genuine lead- 
ership and care for the people. Based on interper- 
sonal relationship, it focuses on the relationship 
between leaders and followers. On the other hand, 
authentic leadership is an ongoing process and 
develops based on positive psychological quali- 
ties and ethics. 

Team leadership is another theory which is 
focused by the researchers. Leadership is con- 
ceived as influencing the teams in achieving the 
goals of the organization. Rather than focusing on 
individuals, team leadership considers the subor- 
dinates as belonging to a group performing a task. 
Therefore, the leadership focuses on group moti- 
vation to get the tasks accomplished. 

The above analysis gives an idea about the 
different theories of leadership. To improve gov- 
ernance at present, leaders need to comprehend 
the challenges they face and be capable to take 
appropriate actions. Otherwise, the leaders will 
fail in governance with serious consequences for 
the society and the people. 


Challenges of Leadership in a Globalized 
World 


With the tide of globalization, there is a greater 
integration of social, political, economic, and 
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technological aspects. One of the major chal- 
lenges of leadership in terms of governance 
is how to take an effective policy to deal with 
the changes. The top leadership must be knowl- 
edgeable about the world politics and econom- 
ics to understand the possible changes and take 
appropriate actions for the prosperity of their 
nations. Governance involves the participation 
of different actors. The leaders of today know 
that governance is influenced by many actors 
and factors beyond their control. The leaders 
need to negotiate with the non-state actors to 
develop policy benefiting the public. In a com- 
petitive world, each country is forced to create 
global value chain for their products. The 
leaders can facilitate global value chain by pro- 
moting the businesses to compete in the world. 
The economy of the many developing countries 
is dependent on foreign direct investment, 
exports, and remittances from the developed 
world. The leaders can be proactive to take all 
the necessary measures to create an environ- 
ment promoting foreign direct investment 
that would open opportunities for economic 
development. 


Cross-Cultural Competence 
and Communication 


Leaders of today need to develop cross-cultural 
competence to interact with people of different 
societies. Two major problems of cross-cultural 
competence are prejudice and ethnocentrism. 
Prejudice is negative feelings toward people 
based on race, ethnicity, national origin, color of 
skin, religion, gender, sexual orientation, and dis- 
ability. Closely related to prejudice is stereo- 
typing, which is preconceived negative ideas 
toward an individual based on race, ethnicity, 
national origin, color of skin, religion, gender, 
sexual orientation, and disability. In today’s 
world, the leaders must have the capacity to com- 
municate with people from different cultural 
background. A country may not have a diverse 
population like the United States or Canada, but 
no country can live in isolation. Therefore, each 
country has to deal with different countries with 
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people from diverse background. Based on 
Hofstede’s (2001) original research, the GLOBE 
researchers identified nine different dimensions 
of world cultures: uncertainty avoidance, power 
distance, institutional collectivism, in-group col- 
lectivism, gender egalitarianism, assertiveness, 
future orientation, performance orientation, 
and humane orientation. Uncertainty avoidance 
measures how the society relies on social norms, 
rituals, and procedures to avoid uncertainty. 
Power distance measures the extent of power 
shared unequally. Institutional collectivism 
refers to the extent of cultures showing broader 
societal interests rather than the individual goals 
and accomplishments. In-group collectivism 
measures the extent to which people are devoted 
to their organizations or families. Gender egali- 
tarianism measures the degree of gender equality. 
Assertiveness refers to the degree to which peo- 
ple are determined, assertive, confrontational, 
and aggressive in their social relationships. 
Future orientation measures the extent to which 
people engage in future-oriented behavior; per- 
formance orientation measures the extent to 
which an organization or a society encourages 
and rewards group members for improved per- 
formance. Humane orientation measures the 
extent of the organization emphasizing sensitiv- 
ity to others, social support, and community 
values. These dimensions of world culture have 
different influences in each society. These 
dimensions may not be exhaustive regarding cul- 
ture. However, the global leadership needs to 
understand the characteristics of the cultures in 
each society to be effective. 


The Challenges of Ethics 
and Accountability 


One of the major problems of governance is the 
level of corruption that can put a huge burden on 
society straining the resources available for the 
people. Leadership is responsible for providing 
an environment of governance free of corruption. 
Corruption destroys the trust of the people on 
leadership causing a legitimacy crisis. So, the 
important challenge of leadership is to ensure 
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ethics and accountability. The global leadership 
needs to take steps to prevent corruption to 
ensure the trust of governance. The leaders pos- 
sess a great degree of power and privilege, and if 
these are not used properly, these can be coun- 
terproductive. If the leaders use their power and 
privilege for their gain, it can ruin the quality of 
governance. The leaders are looked upon as the 
moral leaders. They are considered as morale 
builder. Public ethics comprises a collection of 
values, norms, conduct, and behavior that are 
crucial for establishing integrity. The leaders 
are responsible for developing a code of ethics. 
The code of ethics needs to be implanted in 
governance. In governance, the leaders can 
establish a zero tolerance for corruption, which 
can be associated with governance culture. If the 
leaders can build a reputation for integrity and 
honesty, the formal and informal actors will 
develop a culture of governance without any 
corruption. 

Despite the differences in ethical standards, 
Rushworth Kidder (2004) and his colleagues at 
the Institute for Global Ethics identified eight core 
values that are common in the world. The core 
ethical values are as follows: 


Love: The concern and empathy for people 
regardless of the political and other 
background factors. People expect their 
leaders to be caring for them and the coun- 
try. It is by the nature of governance peo- 
ple measure the love for the country by the 
leaders. 

Truthfulness: It means speaking the truth despite 
the consequences. It implies the establishment 
of honest and proper procedures ensuring the 
trust among the public. Openness and transpar- 
ency in governance can facilitate the establish- 
ment of truth. 

Fairness: Fairness implies fair treatment of people 
in providing services, allocating resources, and 
rewarding benefits. It involves evenhanded- 
ness and equality of treatment. Fairness 
requires establishing impartiality in the gover- 
nance of public services. 

Unity: Unity implies providing for common good, 
cooperation, community, and solidarity in 
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achieving common welfare. Leadership can 
create the environment of unity despite the 
differences. 

Tolerance: Tolerance means respecting other peo- 
ples’ opinion, beliefs, and ideas. It implies the 
patience and openness to disagreements. It is 
necessary to settle disagreements and disputes 
through rational discussion. Governance 
through toleration of opposing ideas can pro- 
mote compromises in decision making on pub- 
lic policy. 

Responsibility: Responsibility implies a commit- 
ment to do public services. It implies the per- 
formance of duties with best possible 
understanding of the common good. The 
leaders are ultimately responsible for the wel- 
fare of the common people. 

Respect for life: Respect for life implies con- 
sidering each individual as important. It 
means the protection of all lives and takes 
every possible step to protect the individ- 
uals from terror, natural calamities, and 
other hazards of life. The most important 
aspect of governance is to protect the life, 
liberty, and property of the people. The 
leaders are responsible for ensuring public 
safety, which is a fundamental right of the 
people. 


Unless controlled, globalization can lead to 
more opportunities for corruption. The multina- 
tional companies in their drive to make more 
profit and ignore environmental regulations pre- 
fer to invest in developing countries to take 
advantage of the availability of an abundant sup- 
ply of poor workers. The multinational compa- 
nies can resort to bribing government officials in 
developing countries to locate their factories. In 
the absence of media scrutiny and the rule of law, 
these companies can easily bribe the officials in 
developing countries. Therefore, the leaders of 
the developed world have a responsibility to 
ensure ethical conduct of the companies not 
only in its border but everywhere they have busi- 
nesses. The leaders of the developing countries 
have the responsibility to create an environment 
of ethical conduct in dealing with the multina- 
tional companies. 
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The Challenges of Privatization 
and Contracting Out 


With the rise of demand for reducing the govern- 
ment size and privatization, leadership is faced 
with the problem of contracting out to save the 
costs of the government. So, one of the major 
tasks of leadership and management is to manage 
the private contractors. It poses a serious challenge 
to the public leaders because of the problem of 
dealing with private companies responsible for 
public services. One of the challenges is the process 
involved in the award of the contract. The leader- 
ship is responsible for creating a system of open 
competition so that the private companies can com- 
pete freely without any barrier. The contract must 
be awarded on the basis of economy and effective- 
ness. Once the contract is awarded, leadership is 
responsible for ensuring accountability and perfor- 
mance of the contractors. The leaders need to 
ensure that the tasks that were assigned to the 
contractors are done properly. Many developing 
countries are the beneficiaries of contracting out 
by the developed world. The leaders of the devel- 
oped world need to consider the intended and 
unintended consequences of contracting out to 
make sure that the people at large benefit from 
it. The leadership may take into account the 
cheaper products for the consumers at home but 
must not lead to massive unemployment as hap- 
pened in 2008 in the United States. The leadership 
of the developing countries needs to look at the 
interest of the people, who gain employment as a 
result of the contracting out by the developed 
world. The leadership bears the responsibility to 
ensure proper wages for the workers so that they 
can have a healthy living. Many developing coun- 
tries, as a result of the pressures from the multina- 
tional corporations from the developed world, try 
to reduce cost and make the profit and provide low 
wages and benefits to the workers. As a result, 
many of the workers in developing countries strug- 
gle to survive with depressing wages and poor 
working conditions. Therefore, the leaders of the 
developing world have the responsibility to ensure 
a decent wage and protection of the safety condi- 
tions of the workers. The developing countries 
have a responsibility to ensure environmental 
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quality, which can be ignored by the multinational 
corporations. 


Leadership and Change 


In a fast moving world, the leadership must be 
prepared to bring about changes to governance. 
The traditional ways of leadership may not work 
in a volatile environment, which is constantly 
changing. Leadership has a responsibility to create 
a culture of change and innovation to deal with the 
varying complex problems. Globalization has cre- 
ated an interdependent world where each country is 
affected by the events outside its territorial bound- 
aries. Even the developed country like the United 
States is affected by the rate of inflation and cur- 
rency crises in China. A war in the Middle East can 
create a shortage of oil in the world affecting the 
economy in the world. The war in Syria, Libya, and 
Iraq created a massive refugee problem affecting 
the European Union. The developing countries feel 
the pressure of recession occurring in the devel- 
oped world. Leadership must be ready to monitor 
the changes and take appropriate actions. 

The leaders must recognize the technological 
revolution in the world. A ready acceptance of 
new technology in governance is essential to sur- 
vive the competition. However, people are resis- 
tant to changes because of the fear of losing their 
power and position. Leaders can create an envi- 
ronment of continuous learning and training so 
that all the actors involved in governance are 
receptive to positive changes. Lewin (1947) men- 
tioned about three-step process in implementing 
changes. The first step involves unfreezing, which 
means unpacking the current state of affairs. It 
means analyzing all the pros and cons of changes. 
The leadership plays the role of convincing and 
motivating the actors for a change. The second 
step involves the implementation of changes. At 
this step, there will be some confusion because of 
the changes. It may cause a loss of productivity for 
a short period. The third step involves refreezing 
at which people will get used to the changes. 
There will be stability in governance. Leaders 
need to develop ways to motivate the employees 
to accept changes with the circumstances. 
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Moreover, technology can enhance the produc- 
tivity of the people to compete in the modern 
world. The leaders must be visionary to predict 
changes that will take place and prepare the people 
for the adoption of the technology. The faster adop- 
tion of e-technology and networking would give an 
edge in the competitive world. The leaders’ com- 
mitment to e-governance can promote a culture of 
acceptance and adoption of new technology. 


The Challenge of Diversity 
and Leadership 


Global leadership requires an understanding of 
multiculturalism. In an interdependent world, gov- 
emance includes interaction between transnational 
actors with a diverse background. Many Western 
countries have a diverse population, for example, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and France, just to name a few. These 
countries have a compelling reason to deal with 
diversity for the smooth operation of their gover- 
nance. On the other hand, the developing countries 
may not have much immigrant population but still 
have to deal with different people because of social, 
technological, and economic integration. However, 
most of the developing countries have ethnic, reli- 
gious, tribal, and other minorities. Many develop- 
ing countries suffer from ethnic, tribal, and 
religious conflicts because of the failure of the 
government to take into account the grievances of 
the minorities. The continuous conflicts in many 
developing countries are the prime reason for the 
failure of the governments threatening the stability 
and security of the nations. Therefore, the leader- 
ship is responsible for creating an environment of 
inclusiveness so that the minority groups do not 
suffer from discrimination and deprivation from 
the public services of the government. 

One of the challenges of the world leadership 1s 
the inclusion of women in government positions. 
Although the developed world has made progress 
in advancing women to government positions, 
women still suffer from the glass ceiling. The 
percentage of women in top government and the 
corporate world is still limited. The leadership 
has a responsibility of recruiting and promoting 
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women in top-level jobs. The problem of inclu- 
sion of women in developing countries is acute. 
One of the barriers to the advancement of 
women is the lack of education and the societal 
taboo depicting women as the caregivers for the 
family at home. The leaders of the developing 
world have to make positive steps in providing 
for the education of women and removing other 
barriers. However, it may take a long time to 
advance the women to top leadership positions. 


Crisis Leadership 


A crisis event is characterized by a serious threat to 
the way of life, with a high degree of uncertainty 
requiring immediate action. In an interdependent 
world, a man-made crisis can occur with devastat- 
ing effects, for example, financial meltdown or 
terrorists’ attacks. In a world of technological inte- 
gration, a crisis can occur as a result of its failure. 
The constant cyber attacks on the government and 
nongovernment infrastructure are a constant 
reminder of the possibility of crisis. Crisis can 
occur as a result of natural disasters. Regardless 
how it occurs, the leadership is faced with the 
task of taking an immediate and judicious action, 
the lack of which can have serious consequences 
for the public. The leadership can be judged by 
the actions during the crisis. People usually 
remember for a long time about a crisis and the 
actions taken by the leadership. For example, 
people in the United States will remember for a 
long time the Katrina disaster and the human 
crisis followed by it. Moreover, the media focus 
on the crisis keep the memories of the crisis and 
the actions taken by the leadership. As a result of 
the propensity of crises, the leadership has the 
responsibility to handle the crises. The ideal sit- 
uation would be to prevent the crises, especially 
man-made crises. There are not many safeguards 
against natural disasters. Whatever the crisis, the 
leadership must be equipped to deal and manage 
it to make it less painful to the public. One 
way to deal with the crisis is to develop con- 
tingency plans to manage it with the coopera- 
tion of both formal and informal actors. The 
involvement and cooperation of the general 
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public, civil society, and governmental agen- 
cies are essential for the smooth governance 
during the crisis situation. 


Challenges of Establishing the Rule 
of Law 


Establishing and executing the rule of law remains 
one of the challenges of leadership of the world. The 
tule of law implies equality before the law. 
Although the developing countries have made pro- 
gress in establishing and executing the rule of law, 
problems still remain. One of the major problems in 
the United States is the unequal treatment of the 
African-Americans by the law enforcement officers. 
As a result, the African-Americans organized a 
movement in 2014 with a slogan, “Black Lives 
Matter.” However, in the United States, having a 
vocal and vigilant media, which was instrumental to 
bring the issue to the forefront of the debate on 
American politics putting pressure on the govern- 
ment to change how the minorities are treated. 
Despite the problems, the existence of the rule of 
law can facilitate a solution to the problem of dis- 
crimination establishing justice and fair treatment in 
the eyes of law. To the contrary, the developing 
world suffers from the poor rule and execution of 
law. The control of media by the government of 
some developing countries prevents the coverage of 
the poor treatment under the law. In many develop- 
ing countries, laws are in the book but are never 
implemented. In some instances, laws are enforced, 
only selectively to punish the opponents of the 
government. There are many examples of tortures 
against the opposition. In other instances, laws are 
bypassed as a result of bribery and other types of 
corruption. Therefore, the leaders need to commit to 
the enforcement of law equally. All the individuals 
must be treated equally without any biases based on 
ethnicity, color of skin, religion, or any other factors. 


Other Crucial Problems of Governance 
Faced by the Leaders of Today 


The crucial problems faced by the nations are 
poverty, income inequality, maintaining 
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sustainability, terrorism, and health care. The 
issues of poverty, income inequality, sustainabil- 
ity, and health care are the common problems both 
in developed and the developing world. The 
leaders bear a responsibility of implementing pol- 
icies directed at the crucial problems. These prob- 
lems are complex because there is no easy 
solution. However, the important issue for the 
leadership to consider is taking the steps in the 
right direction. The problems of poverty and 
income inequality can have destabilizing effects 
on the states undermining the legitimacy and trust 
of the people. Leaders of the developing world 
need to take positive steps for economic develop- 
ment by encouraging foreign direct investment 
from multinational corporations. However, some 
authors claim that FDI (foreign direct investment) 
can lead to income inequality in developing coun- 
tries. The leaders in the developing countries can 
take steps to raise wages to reduce income 
inequality. The leaders can open opportunities to 
provide education and skills so that the people are 
qualified to obtain better-paying jobs. Both the 
developed and developing countries can under- 
take distributive policies to reduce income 
inequality and poverty. The democratic socialist 
countries have been successful in reducing 
income inequality through their distributive 
policies. 

Regarding sustainability, the developed coun- 
tries can take leadership in developing policies 
protecting the environment. The leaders of the 
developed world can take positive steps in reduc- 
ing the greenhouse effects and in investing in 
cleaner sources of energy. The majority of the 
scientists believe in global warming, which can 
cause deforestation, the loss of land due to the 
rising sea level, causing massive displacement of 
the people. The leaders of the developed world 
can invest in the scientific solution to global 
warming. Global warming is responsible for 
extreme weather causing floods, drought, extreme 
heat, and cold with devastating effects. The lead- 
ership in developing countries needs to be aware 
of the problems of environment especially defor- 
estation, overpopulation, and water pollution. The 
effectiveness of leadership will be dependent on 
the positive actions to deal with these problems. 
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The global leadership needs to grapple with the 
complex environmental problems and enlist the 
cooperation of all the countries to save the globe 
from catastrophes. The success of global leader- 
ship will be dependent on the ability to maintain 
cooperation for solving the problems affecting the 
humanity. In an interdependent world, it is impor- 
tant that all the countries cooperate to take posi- 
tive steps for the solution of the common 
problems. Global leadership needs to create pub- 
lic goods, which means that the consumption by 
one does not lead to subtraction by others. Inter- 
national political and economic stability, sustain- 
ability, and peaceful resolution of conflicts can 
create public goods beneficial to all the people. 
The problem of terrorism has affected all the 
countries of the world. How to combat terrorism 1s 
one of the most difficult challenges of the world. 
The leaders of the developing countries have a 
responsibility to prevent the terrorists to make the 
territory a safe shelter to launch attacks within and 
outside. In many developing countries, people 
resort to terrorism to avenge the poor treatment 
and grievances. Therefore, the leaders have a 
responsibility to establish the rule of law and fair 
treatment of all the people. The problems of pov- 
erty and income inequality accompanied by the 
lack of the constitutional means to solve them can 
incite the people to resort to terrorism. So, the 
leaders in the developing countries must take pos- 
itive steps for the solution of the problems and 
provide an orderly mean to come up with a solu- 
tion. The problem of relative deprivation also exists 
in the developed world. The developed world and 
its leadership can try to solve the problem of dep- 
rivation caused by poverty and income inequality. 
Despite the existence of the rule of law and the 
constitutional means, the poor people feel helpless 
in the presence of a system perpetuating the dom- 
inance of the wealthy class. The leaders of the 
developed world need to make efforts to improve 
the economic condition of the poor so that they can 
become useful members of the society. When peo- 
ple are happy, there will not be any reason to resort 
to terrorism to destabilize the society. However, it is 
not possible to eliminate all the causes of terrorism. 
Still, the leaders can minimize the causes of terror- 
ism to a great extent by taking steps for common 
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well-being. Terrorism can threaten governance by 
interrupting the basic services and running the 
economy and the infrastructure. 

It is an urgent problem that the leaders of the 
present world need to solve. The important ques- 
tion is what type of leader we need at the present 
world situation. Considering the complex issues 
of today, a leader must have the traits of great 
men/women, with the skills of a transformational 
leader, with dedication and commitment toward 
diversity, integrity, and sustainability. The leader- 
ship success will be dependent on the positive 
steps toward governance that would benefit the 
people at large. The present-day leader must be 
capable of enlisting cooperation not only in a 
particular country but across the globe. 
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Definition 


Professionalism is a form of governance that 
is often used to organize and control work 
performed by occupations with specialized com- 
petencies, skills, or knowledge and the ability 
to provide society with especially important 
services. Professionals are able to organize and 
control their own work thanks to a set of 
interconnected institutions providing economic 
support and social organization. 


Introduction 


Organizational theory uses the term “profession- 
alism” to explain how the work of specific occu- 
pational groups is organized and controlled. 
Doctors, nurses, lawyers, advocates, teachers, 
social workers, and journalists are typical exam- 
ples of occupational groups whose work is orga- 
nized and controlled through the logic of 
professionalism. To distinguish professionalism 
from managerial and bureaucratic forms of gov- 
ernance, Freidson (2001) defines this form of 
social control, professionalism, as a “third 
logic”: “Professionalism may be said to exist 
when an organized occupation gains the power 
to determine who is qualified to perform a defined 
set of tasks, to prevent all others from performing 
that work, and to control the criteria by which to 
evaluate performance” (Freidson 2001, p. XI). 

From a functionalist perspective, professional- 
ism emerges as a superior form of governance 
when (1) the job is based on technical (not scien- 
tific) knowledge acquired only through long pre- 
scribed training and (2) the professionals adhere 
to a set of professional norms (Wilensky 1964, 
p. 138). 

From this perspective, the professional auton- 
omy of workers using complex technical knowl- 
edge descends from the ineffectiveness of 
bureaucracies and markets in overseeing profes- 
sional work. Unlike market-based and bureau- 
cratic models of governance, professionalism 
represents a primarily non-hierarchical model of 
governance. Hence, professionalism is based 
on collegial relations, skills, competencies, and 
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expertise, on shared social identities, professional 
values, and moral obligations (Evetts 2003). Mar- 
kets and bureaucracies are two ineffective modes 
of control for work that requires a vast body of 
highly specialized knowledge; this work is also 
complex in the sense that it cannot be formalized 
in complete written procedures, because it relies 
on the application of complex tacit knowledge to 
specific situations. Neither clients nor bureaucrats 
can master the complex knowledge needed to 
evaluate ex ante or ex post what is the best deci- 
sion in a specific work situation involving com- 
plex and tacit technical knowledge. Under this 
contingency, social control of work requiring pro- 
fessional autonomy can only be left to the profes- 
sional community of workers performing that 
specific kind of work. To execute such control, 
the professional community sets up a set of 
interconnected social, cultural, and economic 
institutions to monitor, evaluate, and discipline 
the professional behavior of each member. Pro- 
fessional associations, certifications, licensure, 
conferences, professional standards, and profes- 
sional ethics are examples of such institutions. As 
stated by Noordegraaf (2007, p. 766), “Profes- 
sional associations determine who is ‘in’ and 
who is ‘out’ and what professionals ought to do; 
when professionals do things, they reinforce pro- 
fessional associations. As content and control 
reinforce each other, classic professionalism is a 
matter of controlled content that sets professional 
work apart from nonprofessional work. This occu- 
pational closure is a matter of both functional, as 
well as social closure; it is about membership 
criteria as well as professional identity.” 

On the one hand, social control of profes- 
sionals happens in professionalism-based gover- 
nance arrangements through what Ouchi calls 
clan control, a “relatively complete socialization 
process which effectively eliminates goal incon- 
gruence between individuals” (Ouchi 1979, 
p. 833). Long training processes and professional 
closure have two functions; they serve to transmit 
complex technical knowledge and to socialize 
occupational workers through a set professional 
norms (Kendall et al. 1957; Salvatore 2006). Pro- 
fessional norms, ethics, and best practices aim at 
guaranteeing that the members of the profession 
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act in the interest of their clients even when the 
client is unable to effectively control the work of 
the professional (Carr-Saunders and Wilson 1933; 
Goode 1957). From this perspective, the elevated 
economic and social status traditionally enjoyed 
by professionals has the function of letting pro- 
fessional workers focus on the client’s interest 
rather than having to worry about their own mun- 
dane financial needs (Konzelmann et al. 2007). 

On the other hand, professionalism happens 
when, at the collective level, an organized occu- 
pation gains the power to determine who is qual- 
ified to perform a defined set of tasks, to prevent 
all others from performing that work, and to con- 
trol the criteria by which to evaluate performance 
(Freidson 2001, p. XI). This power ultimately 
depends on the power of the State, because it 
emerges and is maintained through laws and reg- 
ulations passed by law- and policy-makers who 
support the occupation’s quest for self-control 
(Sarfatti-Larson 1978). 

The “third logic” of professionalism therefore 
requires the bureaucratic logic of public authority 
in order to operate: the State protects the tasks in 
the profession’s jurisdiction from those outside 
the profession using its laws and law-enforcement 
institutions. Moreover, professionalism alters the 
governance mechanisms that are typical of mar- 
kets and bureaucracies, but it is not entirely an 
alternative logic: professionals either are self- 
employed (i.e., in market arrangements) or work 
in public, private, or private not-for-profit organi- 
zations (1.e., in bureaucratic arrangements). 


The Rise of Professionalism 


Some of the characteristics of contemporary pro- 
fessions may be traced back to eleventh-century 
Europe, when a great movement toward associa- 
tions of workers (e.g., doctors, teachers, mer- 
chants, or craftsmen) created institutions such as 
guilds and corporations in order to defend their 
tasks from those outside the occupational commu- 
nity (Carr-Saunders and Wilson 1933, p. 289). 
Magali Sarfatti-Larson (1978) describes the 
professional projects of occupational groups 
aimed at establishing their professional status 
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with the support of the State and of corporate 
capitalism. Rather than taking a functionalist per- 
spective, she focused on social mobility, power, 
and inequality and examined how occupations 
organized themselves to attain market power in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in England 
and in the United States. From this perspective, 
she shows that professional knowledge is a “cru- 
cial element in the structure of modern inequality 
and professionalism appears also as a collective 
assertion of special social status and as a collective 
process of upward social mobility” (Sarfatti- 
Larson 1978, p. xvi). 

The rise of professionalism as a form of gov- 
ernance of a specific economic activity, therefore, 
depends on the (ever-changing) nature of knowl- 
edge used in the activity and on the success of the 
collective action of an occupational group in hav- 
ing its professional project recognized by the 
wider society and by the law. 

Professional groups claim jurisdiction over the 
use of a specific set of expert knowledge to gain 
status from the public, but they also pursue intra- 
professional status; the result of the actions of 
these groups is a complex system of professions 
(Abbott 1988) defining the set of tasks reserved 
for each group and the status of each group com- 
pared to that of other professional groups. 


De-professionalization 


Professionalism has recently been exposed to sig- 
nificant changes and subjected to external influ- 
ences. In a sense, professions have increasingly 
been governed. In other words, we can speak 
about a move from the governance through pro- 
fessionalism to the governance of and through 
professionalism. Occupations’ new and existing 
professional projects face many obstacles in 
obtaining or preserving their professional status. 
Professional self-regulation has come under criti- 
cal scrutiny in many different contexts, and the 
word de-professionalization has been used to 
label a set of phenomena leading to the diminished 
monopoly of tasks in the professional jurisdiction, 
autonomy in work performance, or authority over 
clients (Haug 1988). 
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A threat to professional projects is the rising 
level of public schooling and computerized access 
to information, which may erode the monopoly of 
esoteric knowledge as a basis for professional 
autonomy (Haug 1988). Education and the avail- 
ability of information contribute to the 
de-professionalization of occupations by chang- 
ing the professions’ monopoly over knowledge 
and increasing clients’ power. 

Moreover, from an economic perspective, pro- 
fessional licensing artificially restricts the supply 
of services and raises prices (Friedman and 
Kuznets 1954). Indeed, many critics charge that 
professional self-regulation inhibits competition, 
is unable to regulate transnational work effec- 
tively, and facilitates professional misconduct 
(Adams 2016, p. 70). The “new public manage- 
ment” (NPM) movement, with its focus on mak- 
ing serving provision more efficient and effective 
through the introduction of competition and 
managerialization, 1s most often seen as the main 
driver of changes to the organization of profes- 
sional work. These processes inspired the intro- 
duction of the notion of hybrid professionalism 
(Noordegraaf 2007). 


Future Perspectives 


Managerialization of professional work has drawn 
attention from scholars of NPM-based reform, and 
an ontological clash of cultures (Raelin 1986) 
between professionalism and managerialism has 
been posited, on the grounds that a core character- 
istic of professionalism is that members of a pro- 
fession use their autonomy in the best interests of 
their clients, whereas a core characteristic of 
managerialism is a concern with efficiency. Recent 
studies suggest that scholars should move away 
from this binary approach to acknowledge a more 
nuanced perspective (McDonald 2015; Numerato 
et al. 2012), because reviews of empirical studies 
show that strategic adaptation, cooptation, and 
negotiation among the two logics of managerialism 
and professionalism are much more frequent than 
hegemony and resistance. Many authors have 
described the hybridization processes of profes- 
sionals in managerial roles (Kitchener 2000; 
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Noordegraaf 2007; Kuhlmann et al. 2013; 
Spyridonidis et al. 2014; Thomas and Hewitt 
2011; Thomson et al. 2014), suggesting that 
managerialism and professionalism should be 
viewed more as overlapping discourses than as 
competing logics (Olakivi and Niska 2016; Toren 
1976). 

Moreover, further research will examine the 
scenarios of collaborative, networked, and highly 
dynamic professional communities. Market and 
organizational pressures will not necessarily be 
seen as principles, which are averse to the logics 
of professionalism. On the contrary, market and 
hierarchy have recently been viewed as vehicles 
that stimulate collaborative and frequently multi- 
disciplinary work with possibly innovative out- 
comes (Adler et al. 2008). We can expect that 
further perspectives will also critically examine 
their performance of selected clusters of clients, 
customers, and citizens who are knowledgeable 
about various aspects of professional work. In this 
regard, professionalism faces not only the chal- 
lenge of managerialism but also the challenge of 
critical public involvement. The voice of citizens 
is heard thanks to emerging institutional arrange- 
ments and deliberative public policy. In this vein, 
professionalism will listen to the citizens’ voice 
(Renedo et al. 2017). Finally, the role of digital 
technologies in these processes will be explored. 
Digital technologies not only enhance the collab- 
orative professional communities but can also 
increasingly serve as bridges between profes- 
sional communities and clients who benefit from 
professional services. 


Cross-References 


Professional Ethics 

Social Work and Governance 

Workplace Relevance of Professional Stan- 
dards to Practitioners 
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Synonyms 


Bangladesh; Justice; Penal governance 


Introduction 


Governance is “the process of decision-making 
and the process by which decisions are 
implemented (or not implemented).” Governance 
in the context of penal policies is a matter of 
adjudications and execution of the criminal justice 
system of any state and execution of such adjudi- 
cation through proper punishment if any. From the 
very emergence of the institutions whatever in 
nature in early age of civilization, governance 
was there for proper functioning of those very 
actions of the institution (society or state). Theo- 
retically, punishment oriented in the society to 
prevent the crime, by its preventive and deterrent 
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way, and to a greater extent for reaching the peo- 
ple’s sentiment was retributive in nature (Code of 
Hammurabi); but always the state or government 
was and is very much authoritative to impose 
punishment in the name of better interest of the 
society or state. Retributive justice is a system of 
criminal justice based on the punishment of 
offenders rather than on rehabilitation. So punish- 
ment and governance and governance of punish- 
ment are to be interlinked and studied from a 
common “welfare-of-state” perspective, since 
the punishment process and punishment itself 
depend on socioeconomic resources of the state, 
though punishment and governance follow dis- 
tinct procedure to fulfill their purposes and objec- 
tives. Punishment is dealt with largely by moral 
theorists. The neglect of punishment on the part of 
political theorists suggests the implausible 
assumption that political systems need not to 
worry about the issue beyond punishment. This 
silence is surprising given that deliberative dem- 
ocrats have both internal and external reasons to 
address the issue of punishment. 

In this entry, to articulate the significance of 
indirect connection between two disciplines, the 
notion of governance is assumed as a term that 
refers mainly to running governments and other 
public agencies or private ones with social pur- 
poses of management ofa country’s economic and 
social resources. 

Thus, evidently, management of economic and 
social resources are essential components of gov- 
ernance, and how far a government is executing 
its function in punishment policies for utmost 
utilization of its resources should be taken into 
consideration. It comprises mechanisms, pro- 
cesses, and institutions through which citizens 
and groups articulate their interests and exercise 
their legal rights. It’s undeniable that the idea of 
good governance and punishment policies can go 
hand to hand to ensure respect for human rights 
and the rule of law, strengthen democracy, and 
promote transparency. 

Another term in the realm of governance very 
much linked with criminal justice system is 
“humane governance” as it involves those 
structures and processes that support the creation 
of participatory, responsive, and accountable 
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political governance. This process has a potenti- 
ality to be successful in punishment policies. It’s 
true that for real execution of governance in penal 
policies, at first a country is likely to have an 
obligation to accommodate the elements neces- 
sary for establishing governance and then 
rearranging the penal system to ensure these 
elements. A developing country like Bangladesh 
does not clearly accept the obligation of 
maintaining good governance. However, it has 
put emphasis on good governance in its strategic 
development plan. Additionally, Article 77 of the 
Constitution of Bangladesh provides the notion of 
Ombudsman — an official appointed to investigate 
individuals’ complaints against a company or 
organization, especially a public authority, to 
ensure transparency and accountability of public 
administration and pre-people governance. Many 
developing countries have prepared their own 
Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper (PRSP). Good 
governance is an essential component in 
implementing the plans and strategies to achieve 
the targets set forth by PRSP. Good governance to 
enhance access to justice for the poor and improve 
sectoral governance has been deemed as one of 
the PRSP’s “policy priorities.” 

This short write-up is the prime attempt to 
articulate the necessity of examining penal poli- 
cies from the good governance mechanism since 
there is only punishment for the crime in question 
rather than reduction of causes and probabilities 
of criminal activities by proper administration of 
justice. 

This entry also refers to justice reinvestment, a 
data-driven approach to improve public safety, 
examine corrections and related criminal justice 
spending, manage and allocate criminal justice 
populations in a more cost-effective manner, and 
reinvest savings in strategies that can hold 
offenders accountable and decrease crime. 


Connecting Dots Between Governance 
and Penal Polices 


Since this entry concentrates on reflection of 
humane governance in the penal course of action, 
government initiatives on making use of resources 
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in the punishment procedure as well as the effec- 
tiveness of the usage are observed and questioned. 
For linking the idea of governance with penal 
policies, people’s participation is a striking point 
to be talked about. In addition, the responsiveness 
of the penal institution through crime control mea- 
sures is argued here. 

It can be simply started from the proposition 
that as far as the rule of law is concerned, each 
stands separately but is related to and dependent 
upon the others. The quality and enjoyment of 
each builds on the strength of the other. In this 
regard, sociological, economical, and political 
aspects of punishment are pointed out. 


Sociological, Economical, and Political 
Aspects of Punishment 


If we look into the enforcement measures in the 
criminal justice system, we will observe differ- 
ences in the method of penalizing offenders. For 
example, in some social systems, the reaction to 
law breaking is annihilation, in some systems 
severe corporal punishment, in others imprison- 
ment or probation, and so on. Similarly the num- 
ber of variations in the official policies for 
implementing the social reactions to crime is enor- 
mous. However, it is only the forms of punish- 
ment that have undergone historical change, not 
the functions. At present, modern sanctions — such 
as imprisonment — are considerably less severe 
than the terrible punishments of medieval or 
ancient societies, from its basic raison d’étre. 
Interestingly, the imprisoning system 1s also fac- 
ing criticism for its failure in certain cases. Most 
prisoners are not reformed, new generations of 
criminals go undeterred, and national crime rates 
are not forced into decline, so that by all these 
criteria, the prison is deemed an inefficient instru- 
ment. Despite recurring hopes and the exagger- 
ated claims of some reformers, the simple fact is 
that no method of punishment has ever achieved 
high rates of reform or of crime control — and no 
method ever will. All punishments regularly “fail” 
in this respect because, as Emile Durkheim and 
others have pointed out, it is only the mainstream 
processes of socialization (internalized morality 
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and a sense of duty, the informal inducements 
and rewards of conformity, the practical and cul- 
tural networks of mutual expectation and 
interdependence, etc.) that are able to promote 
proper conduct on a consistent and regular basis. 
Punishment, so far as “control” 1s concerned, is 
merely a coercive backup to these more reliable 
social mechanisms, a backup that is often unable 
to do anything more than manage those who slip 
through these networks of normal control and 
integration. For penal governance, the criminal 
justice sector generally comprises the police, judi- 
ciary (including courts, prosecutors, and defense 
counsel), traditional and nonformal conflict reso- 
lution mechanism, and the prisons. In addition, a 
number of civil society organizations also carry 
out activities such as legal aid in the sector. In fact, 
in the system of governance, judicial systems and 
civil society organizations perform as account- 
ability arrangements to maintain check and bal- 
ance of the government. More or less, policies of 
punishment depend on the cultural and legal 
values behind each country’s policies, because a 
penal system is not only deeply embedded in a 
state’s budget but also in its political, cultural, 
legal, institutional, and social fabric. The criminal 
justice system in Bangladesh which inherits the 
common law system is essentially impoverished 
(confidential system of Bangladesh): crime is 
under-reported and poorly investigated by the 
police, the court system is slow and inadequate, 
and the prisons are dilapidated and overcrowded. 
It is not uncommon to have views expressed that 
the criminal justice system is a burden and part of 
the “problem” rather than the solution to deterio- 
rating law and order problems. Hence a drawback 
in penal policies of a country which is related to 
political, institutional, and social factors fatally 
affects the society at large. To solve these prob- 
lems, governance of penal policies should not be a 
separate factor but rather related to governance 
policy of a state in financial and social matter 
which plays a pivotal role in this regard. For better 
achievement of justice in the true sense of the 
term, we have to take a holistic approach to detect 
common purposes of these two separate systems 
(governance and penal policies) in respect of 
penal procedure in trial and posttrial more 
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specifically the social and psychological impact 
on the accused and his family which is barely 
considered in any legal system. 

Not only are the prisons grossly overcrowded, 
but the problem is exacerbated by the high num- 
ber of prisoners incarcerated because of delays in 
the judicial system. There is no effective classifi- 
cation system in Bangladesh prisons, and 
remanded and convicted persons are often not 
separated. The conditions for women and juve- 
niles held in detention require considerable 
improvement to ensure appropriate levels of clas- 
sification, security, and humane confinement. 
Medical, rehabilitation, and vocational facilities 
are also inadequate. This element denies respon- 
siveness of a government towards it citizens. It’s 
true that rights of privacy, free speech, etc. are 
restricted for criminals and that deprivation of lib- 
erty is the sine qua non of legal punishment, in the 
sense that it and it alone comprises defensible legal 
punishment for serious offenders, but apart from 
that they are subject to vulnerable situations that 
deny their right of dignity and reintegration in 
society. Offenders are likely to face harm beyond 
imprisonment especially to the prisoner’s family 
which is an entirely neglected topic in public pol- 
icy. Though incarceration can stop the offender 
from drug or alcohol abuse and help him to be 
disciplined, study reports that problems resulting 
from the incarceration were more extensive. For 
instance, having an incarcerated parent is corre- 
lated with emotional and behavioral disturbances, 
such as depression, anxiety, and aggressiveness of 
children, and they are more at risk of becoming 
criminal offenders themselves. In a study it is artic- 
ulated that characteristic of anger is that its action 
tendency is to attack if triggered by unfair behavior. 
An individual who experiences unfairness can 
have various reasons to punish the initiator of the 
unfair action. A reason to punish could simply be to 
harm the other party. 


Inquiring Rationality of Fear-Based 
Penal Governance 


Compared to authoritarian government, a demo- 
cratic government is unlikely to be arbitrary and 
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corrupted. However a change in political system 
merely cannot assure the rule of law which is 
ultimate aspiration of governance. For instance, 
the majority of Latin Americans regard the law 
and the judicial system mainly as instruments of 
oppression on behalf of the elites; fear and mis- 
trust of the justice system are common. The inef- 
ficiency and lack of credibility of the law and the 
justice system are crucial factors that at least par- 
tially explain the contested legitimacy of Latin 
American states and the feeble embeddedness of 
democracy in the region. But at the same time, the 
law and justice systems in many Latin American 
countries are ineffective and arbitrary precisely 
because the political regimes in which they are 
grounded have been traditionally authoritarian 
and exclusionist. In fact, when the government, 
in the name of reform, reduces complex social 
problems to a policy of social control, it actually 
weakens the rule of law and increases violence 
in the region. Fear is also a fundamental element 
as far as the punitive policy of Bangladesh is 
concerned. It’s true that fear of painful punish- 
ment was a strategy generally applied in the medi- 
eval ages, but with the development of democratic 
norms, its application decreases. Basically the role 
of fear is very marginal. So penal policies based 
on fear with the expectation that harsh punishment 
would be successful in prevention of crime is an 
outdated idea. 


International Obligation on Access 
to Justice and Its Significance in Penal 
Policies 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 1948 
deals with access to justice in Articles 7—11 where 
it has declared that everyone is equal before the 
law and has a right to get equal protection of the 
law and everyone has a right to an effective rem- 
edy by a competent tribunal. 

The Constitution of the People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh 1972 provides the provisions of 
access to justice as fundamental rights in Articles 
31,32, 33, and 35, where it has provided the right 
to protection of the law, protection of the right to 
life and personal liberty, safeguards as to arrest, 
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and detention and protection in respect of trial 
and punishment as the fundamental rights of 
every citizen or person. The right to move the 
High Court Division to enforce the fundamental 
rights is also declared as fundamental rights in 
the Constitution. The UNDP has got its own 
standard to assess the access to justice of a par- 
ticular judicial system. UNDP determines five 
operational aspects of access to justice. For 
assuring access to justice, the right of the victim 
as well the right of the accused should be counted 
as it is the fundamental principle of criminal law 
that the quantum of punishment should be regu- 
lated by the principle of proportionality between 
the sanction and the gravity of the offence. 
A rational sentencing policy proportionate to 
the magnitude of harm inflicted on the society 
is prerequisite for a sound criminal justice sys- 
tem. Furthermore, only implication of harsh pun- 
ishment is unlikely to response effectively in 
crime prevention as potential offenders com- 
monly do not know the legal rule either directly 
or indirectly. 


Governance Through Participation 
and Its Impact on Criminal Punishment 


It is undeniably true that larger involvement of 
citizens and civil society is necessary for proper 
function of governance. “Engaged governance” 
is another key ingredient in advancing poverty 
eradication and broad-based development by 
promoting greater participation of citizens and 
civil society institutions in public governance. 
The rule of law refers to a principle of gover- 
nance in which all persons, institutions, and enti- 
ties, public and private, including the state itself, 
are accountable to laws that are publicly promul- 
gated, equally enforced, and independently 
adjudicated and which are consistent with inter- 
national human rights norms and standards. It 
requires, as well, measures to ensure adherence 
to the principles of supremacy of law, equality 
before the law, accountability to the law, fairness 
in the application of the law, separation of pow- 
ers, participation in decision-making, legal cer- 
tainty, avoidance of arbitrariness, and procedural 
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and legal transparency. In other words, applica- 
tion and accomplishment of the principle of gov- 
ernance in punishment measures immensely 
depended on the presence of accountability and 
transparency of the authority concerned as well 
as active participation of the community. Restor- 
ative justice is a glaring example of governing 
penal policies through participation of the people 
and authority concerned to ensure rule of law. 
Restorative justice is a system of criminal justice 
which focuses on the rehabilitation of offenders 
through reconciliation with victims and the com- 
munity at large. In Bangladesh, restorative jus- 
tice 1s practiced under the Village Court Act 
2006. Although a village court can only pass 
order for compensation, it creates space for the 
community to apply, to a great extent, commu- 
nity sentiments, understanding values and pref- 
erence in the decision-making process. It focuses 
on the root causes of disputes in participation of 
the community representatives and looks for 
win-win solution so that no spiral of further dis- 
putes takes place. What is more, the communities 
are responsible for situations which are causing 
or encouraging crime so consequently, and 
accountability of the community can be exam- 
ined. Ideally, restorative justice can provide a 
catalyst and forum for exploring and assigning 
these needs and responsibilities. On the other 
hand, in the formal judicial process which is 
based on more retributive principles, the system 
requires the punishment of the offender, focusing 
on the law that has been violated, rather than 
taking into account the victim’s interest or prior- 
ities. In this system the victims and offenders 
have an active role and right to participate in 
the choice of adjudicators. These positive effects 
contribute towards minimizing social conflict 
and human rights violation and improving 
respect toward each other. The village court pro- 
cess can successfully address the underlying 
problems that emerge as crime and disputes, 
rather than continuing the criminal justice sys- 
tem’s focus on the offenders only. The type of 
motivations must be present, among the pun- 
ishers and the punished, for punishment to be 
an effective institution for the promotion of 
cooperation. 
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Social and Economic Development 
Results into Crime Prevention 


It is widely believed that job creation can reduce 
crime. Participants in CWP, most of whom are 
women, receive CWP wages that enable women 
in poor communities to better provide for their 
children. The possible impact of CWP wages 
may be in reducing childhood risk factors for 
involvement in crime. In addition, emotions are 
an essential component of decision-making. So, a 
decision under emotional redress and economic 
insecurity carries the possibility of causing anti- 
social activities. Reducing the economic uncer- 
tainty and emotional redress is possible as CWP 
works against poverty and economic instability. 
Another significant impact is increasing women’s 
economic resources which empower her to bar- 
gain for a better situation for herself, therefore 
reducing her risk of abuse. Consequently an eco- 
nomically solvent woman is unlikely to be a vic- 
tim of gender-related crime. In this way resources 
of a state can be utilized for ensuring social 
and economic development as well as preventing 
potential crime. A government should think about 
probable socioeconomic impact on crime preven- 
tion before prioritizing budgetary allocation in 
this regard. 


Reinvesting Justice 


As a philosophy, justice reinvestment holds that 
money spent on incarceration instead could be 
much better spent on community-based develop- 
ment. Justice reinvestment can be understood best 
as a broad strategic plan of action; incarceration 
rates are purposefully reduced through new sanc- 
tioning policies and practices, and the money 
saved by doing so is invested in local communi- 
ties hard-hit by crime and cycles of incarceration. 


Conclusion 
The criminal justice system has a broader goal 


of both crime control and crime prevention 
rather than simply the reaching of judgement. 
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Unfortunately the criminal justice system of Ban- 
gladesh has excessively focused on goal of crime 
control through imposition of harsh punishment 
rather than its prevention. Harsh criminal laws and 
colonial and pre-independence statutes tend to 
create serious human rights implication for those 
accused under these laws. In keeping with the 
growth of human civilization, social values and 
knowledge of criminal behavior, the penal philos- 
ophy has shifted its emphasis from retribution to 
deterrence and finally top reformation and social 
regeneration of the deviants. Therefore, penal 
laws need to be re-examined in the light of current 
penal philosophy of reformation. Establishing 
restorative justice, access to court, and crime pre- 
vention should also be acknowledged and fully 
integrated in the criminal justice system. In this 
way political notion of governance can play a vital 
role by ensuring its true response to crime, partic- 
ipation of the community concerned, and arrang- 
ing penal policies with keeping into mind moral, 
sociological, and financial aspects of both the 
victim and the offender. It’s undeniably true that 
a society cannot be absolutely exempted from 
crime; nevertheless, with the holistic approach of 
the state through proper utilization of socioeco- 
nomic resources in development activities, reinte- 
gration of the offender in society can ensure 
accountability of the state to maintain the rule of 
law in society. 
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Governance and Social 
Enterprise 
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Synonyms 


Social cooperatives; Social entrepreneurs; Social 
entrepreneurship; Social ventures 


Definition 


The governance of social enterprise includes 
systems and processes ensuring the overall direc- 
tion, supervision, and accountability of an 
organization. 


Introduction 


In organization and management studies, the term 
“governance” refers to the processes, rules, and 
structures used to govern an organization and 
ensure its accountability. It includes mechanisms 
for balancing the interests, or answering the 
needs, of a range of stakeholders including 
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shareholders, employees, clients, suppliers, 
donors, communities, and governments. Gover- 
nance structures are used to govern all types of 
organizations, including social enterprises. 
However, due to the hybrid nature of social 
enterprises, in which both a social mission 
(similar to non-profit organizations) and a finan- 
cial mission (similar to for profit organizations) 
co-exist, an ad hoc governance structure applies, 
which reflects their organizational complexity. 


Defining Social Enterprise 


Different people in different countries at different 
times have understood the concept of social enter- 
prise in distinctive ways (Kerlin 2013; Sepulveda 
2015; Teasdale 2012). The term was initially used 
in the 1990s in Western Europe and the USA, and 
different traditions within and shared by the two 
continents have shaped the meanings assigned to 
social enterprise (Defourny and Nyssens 2010). 

In Western Europe, social enterprise has been 
seen as a (partial or total) nonprofit-distributing 
organizational form, operating with democratic 
governance, which works mainly in partnership 
with the state to address specific societal goals 
(Defourny and Nyssens 2010; Poledrini 2014). 
This definition was principally developed by 
the EMES network (EMergence des Entreprises 
Sociales en Europe), which started as a European 
research network and emerged from a mainly 
cooperative tradition. Social enterprise has also 
been conceptualized as the managerialization or 
“hybridization” of nonprofit organizations which 
aim to deliver public services (Evers 2005; Haugh 
et al. 2010). It has also been recognized as a means 
of developing local communities, which is why 
the term “community business” or “community 
enterprise” was previously used (Pearce 2003; 
Taylor 2003). From more of a US-based perspec- 
tive, social enterprise in Europe has also been 
framed in relation to business organizations 
aiming to provide goods and services addressing 
societal needs (Leadbeater 2007). 

In the USA, social enterprise has implied an 
increased reliance of nonprofit organizations on 
commercial revenue sources (Kerlin 2013; Alter 
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2007; Dees 1998; Dees and Anderson 2006). 
Alongside this conceptualization, another defini- 
tion focuses upon the role of individual innovators 
pursuing social change (Dees and Anderson 
2006). Here, a strong emphasis is placed upon 
the idea of “heroic” entrepreneurs as change 
agents creating social value and operating to pro- 
vide public or social goods (Dees 1998). Finally, a 
“mission-related impact” approach has also been 
promoted, in which both for-profit and nonprofit 
organizations can operate as social enterprises. In 
this view, their mission is to provide “disruptive 
change” in answering the societal needs of their 
targeted group and/or of society at large (Martin 
and Osberg 2007). 

Differences in the definitions of, and the tradi- 
tions within, organizations operating for a social 
purpose have been observed by Teasdale (2012) 
as occurring in two dimensions: on the one hand, 
in collective versus individualistic governance, 
and on the other hand, in reliance on commercial 
versus social goals. Democratic governance is 
important in the European conceptualization 
because of its historical roots in collective action 
and participation in cooperative and mutual tradi- 
tions (Evers and Laville 2004; Peattie and Morley 
2008). The American approach focuses more on 
individualism and entrepreneurship, and here, 
social entrepreneurs play a key role in fostering 
innovation and acting as “change makers” (Dees 
1998). In terms of commercial and social goal 
orientation, in Europe the public sector represents 
one of the favorable areas within which to pursue 
social goals through contractual agreements 
(Alter 2007; Borzaga and Defourny 2001; 
Defourny and Nyssens 2010; Kerlin 2010). 
However, drawing on both the USA and 
European traditions, in recent years an approach 
has emerged which identifies any organizational 
form which aims at achieving positive societal 
impacts as a social enterprise (Doherty et al. 
2014; Ridley-Duff 2015; Teasdale 2012). This 
conceptualization includes both social enterprises 
that trade with the public sector and organizations 
that aim to achieve a positive societal impact in 
distinct markets. 

Among all these conceptualizations, only two 
common characteristics exist: the primacy of the 
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social mission and the adoption of some form of 
trading (Defourny and Nyssens 2010; Doherty 
et al. 2014; Peattie and Morley 2008; Peredo and 
McLean 2005). Therefore, an inclusive definition 
is one which sees social enterprise as a market- 
based activity which aims to further a social pur- 
pose (Hayllar and Wettenhall 2013; Kerlin 2006). 
Governance mechanisms must therefore reflect 
both of these characteristics. 


The Governance of Social Enterprise 


Corporate governance has been defined as: 
“[A] set of relationships between a company’s 
management, its Board, its shareholders and 
other stakeholders [. . .] also (providing) the struc- 
ture through which the objectives of the company 
are set, and the means of attaining those objectives 
and monitoring performance are determined” 
(OECD 2004, p. 11). 

In corporate governance theory, paradigms are 
defined by building either on a competitive or a 
collaborative relationship between boards and 
management. Conceptualizations that emphasize 
competition dynamics consider boards and man- 
agement as bodies responding to different inter- 
ests which are inspired by different goals. 
Therefore, governance mechanisms are set either 
to ensure a board’s control over management or, 
from the opposite perspective, to ensure that man- 
agers have a large space in which to maneuver in 
setting organizational goals and the means to 
reach them. Conceptualizations that focus on the 
cooperation between boards and managers, on the 
other hand, see governance as a means by which 
to ensure that both the board and the managers 
fine-tune their interests and mutually support each 
other for the overall wellbeing of the organization. 

A similar theoretical elaboration has occurred 
in social enterprise studies. Among the theoretical 
approaches emphasizing competitive dynamics, 
the agency theory model understands governance 
as a means for a board to ensure that management 
always acts in the organization’s best interests. In 
other words, in the agency model, the aim of a 
social enterprise’s board is to make sure that the 
social purpose of the organization remains at the 
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core of its activities, while management may tend 
to prioritize profit-making instead (Spear et al. 
2014). Among the models focusing on the coop- 
eration between boards and managers, the stew- 
ardship model of governance considers managers 
and boards as partners each with their own, com- 
plementary, task: boards focus on strategic orga- 
nizational direction, while managers contribute 
their managerial skills, as well as their own 
ideas, to organizational success (Muth and 
Donaldson 1998). When stewardship theory is 
applied, it focuses on the role of noneconomic 
factors in facilitating the achievement of the social 
mission, such as the quality of the relationships 
within the organization (Mason et al. 2007). 
Other theoretical models include the demo- 
cratic perspective, in which organizational gover- 
nance is conceptualized as ensuring the adoption 
of the decision-making mechanisms typical of 
democratic settings (a board and management 
appointed by open elections; pluralism in the rep- 
resentation of interests and ideas; accountability). 
Here, boards represent the range of the organiza- 
tion’s interests and adopt policy decisions respect- 
ing and reflecting such differences. In this model, 
all the organization’s members can put themselves 
forward for board appointment, as the board com- 
position prioritizes membership representation 
over candidates’ expertise (Spear et al. 2014). 
From a different perspective, stakeholder the- 
ory emphasizes the variety of social interests 
which a social enterprise may represent; therefore, 
according to this paradigm, governance mecha- 
nisms should ensure an optimal combination of 
the relevant different social interests when boards 
and managers are appointed. Boards have the 
power to take decisions in case of conflicting 
interests and to decide which interests should be 
prioritized. When stakeholder theory is applied in 
a social enterprise perspective, the organization’s 
interests are explicitly recognizable, and gover- 
nance processes should prioritize them over others. 
A combination of the stakeholder approach with a 
democratic governance will allow stakeholders to 
be directly involved in organizational operations, 
contributing to realizing the mission upon which 
the organization has been founded (Pestoff and 
Hulgard 2016). However, this may raise the issue 
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of prioritizing the needs of different stakeholders as 
well as the risk of shifting away from the needs of 
the intended group of beneficiaries. 

Another approach is proposed by resource- 
dependency theory, which considers governance 
as a tool by which to secure the resources the 
organization needs. As such, boards’ members, 
along with managers, have to contribute their 
personal social capital as well as their professional 
skills to maintain a vibrant set of ties with poten- 
tial public and private funders, communities, 
activists, volunteers, and clients (Spear et al. 
2014). 

Another theoretical approach, managerial 
hegemony theory, assumes that due to the increas- 
ing professionalization and formalization of 
social enterprises, the management is the key 
decision-making actor in the organization, due to 
possessing the competences and skills the organi- 
zation needs to succeed. Therefore, the gover- 
nance structure of social enterprises should 
ensure that boards are mere executors of the man- 
agement decisions (ibid.). 

Because of the variety of organizations in the 
social enterprise sector, a wide variety of gover- 
nance structures can be found, with different levels 
of formalization, board size, and composition. 
Board structures are also influenced by the client 
group, the size of the organization, the typology of 
the market served, and the main resources being 
accessed (Spear et al. 2014). Client group issues 
can influence important aspects of governance such 
as users’ involvement (e.g., if the organization 
deals with mental health patients or intellectually 
disabled people, getting them involved in the 
organization’s functions might be challenging or 
sometimes inappropriate). The size of the organi- 
zation directly influences the levels of formaliza- 
tion and professionalization needed, and therefore 
the degree of “managerialism’” requested. A start- 
up organization may operate with a small, informal 
governance structure, while a large organization 
managing more significant sums of money would 
require adequate expertise and skills to do so, and 
therefore a more complex governance structure. 
Finally, the type of market served and resources 
required influence governance models with respect 
to risk (Spear et al. 2014). An organization 
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providing services for the public sector should be 
ready to face risks arising from policy and political 
changes, and also to manage service delivery com- 
pliance issues, all of which requires well- 
developed governance. Similarly, if a social enter- 
prise operates in the health sector, it should apply 
clinical governance standards that imply a heavier 
level of governance (ibid.). 

Another aspect through which the governance 
of social enterprises can be understood is the 
system of board reproduction (Spear et al. 2007). 
Models include: 


e Self-selecting boards: New board members are 
appointed by existing board members. Board 
members derive their power from being 
accountable to themselves, as usually these 
types of organizations have no or very few 
members (e.g., foundations, trusts). Their 
power may be mitigated by their social mission 
drive. 

e The democratic member-based structure: 
Board members are democratically elected by 
the wider membership of the organization. 
This type of social enterprise should pay atten- 
tion to its membership’s involvement in activ- 
ities, but also to how they control the 
management. The democratic model empha- 
sizes how governance mechanisms make 
board members and managers accountable 
to them. 

e The hybrid structure: Board members and the 
wider membership both exert influence over 
board recruitment and appointment, and the 
board is composed partly by elected and partly 
by co-opted members. While board members 
manage selection, it is the wider membership 
that manages appointment, thus ensuring dem- 
ocratic accountability and the harnessing of 
members’ support, but still leaving space for 
maneuver to the board with respect to hiring 
competent or well-connected individuals (ibid.). 


Conclusion 


Governance is an important aspect of social enter- 
prises, as it provides them with the structure and 
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mechanisms they need to govern their actions and 
ensure accountability. But it is also a means by 
which to ensure that the organization achieves the 
social purpose for which it was funded. Gover- 
nance mechanisms allow social enterprises to 
penetrate societal needs and to reach a range 
of interests and ideas, by adopting a multi- 
stakeholder model in which different actors 
become the organization’s points of reference. 
When governance is inspired by democratic prin- 
ciples, social enterprises can also foster people’s 
participation, simultaneously increasing civic 
values and strengthening their own social 
legitimacy. 

However, governance is also an area in which 
challenges and potential conflicts arise, especially 
at a time of rapid change in the economic, social, 
and political landscapes in which social enter- 
prises operate. For example, the increasing pro- 
fessionalization and formalization of social 
enterprises due to the complex co-production of 
public services may generate conflicts between 
boards and managers. It may also lead social 
enterprises to prioritize their own survival as a 
business operator regardless of their social 
impact. Finally, governance is also the mechanism 
allowing social enterprises to find those energies 
and ideas which will enhance beneficiaries’ and 
communities’ participation and providing them 
with the tools to re-invigorate their original pur- 
pose of contributing to the common good. 
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Definition 


State is a type of polity that is characterized by two 
main dimensions: “statehood” and “stateness.” 
Statehood is the recognition of the state by other 
states as independent nation, equal to others to 
participate on international arena; receiving and 
having the “statehood” for country mean that it is 
a part of the “concert of nations,” such as the 
member of the United Nations organization. 
Stateness is a state capacity to sustain its territory, 
nation, and citizens’ welfare; it is not enough 
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being recognized by other states as such, but 
also important to support this status in time. 


Introduction: The Problem of the Loss of 
Centrality by the State 


Governance and the state are two concepts that we 
use in public policy and public administration to 
highlight both the process of policy-making and 
government capacity to solve policy problems 
effectively. 

These two concepts try to capture and explain 
the oldest phenomena of government and decision- 
making in society, which have existed since 
Ancient times. That is why “governance” and 
“the state” since Ancient Greek philosophers have 
a long history of conceptualization; therefore, 
diverse definitions of governance and state coexist 
with each other. Old understandings of governance 
and the state meet and mix with the new ones (e.g., 
interactive governance, new management system, 
global governance, multilateral governance). 

Furthermore, the tendency of last decades in 
public policy is the loss of centrality by the state. 
If, for centuries, state was the central actor of 
policy-making, in the last decades scholars iden- 
tify the tendency of the state to move from this 
central role and position. It was discovered by 
theorists both of “the state” (Linz and Stepan 
1996) and of “governance” (Lenoble and 
Maesschalck 2010; Stivers 2008). The tendency 
to lose centrality by the state is indicated by the 
raise of the importance of identity issues in the 
contemporary world, the blurring of nation-state 
identity, and the increasing importance of local 
and global identifications of citizens, as well as 
other identities (gender, identification with partic- 
ular subculture, religion, etc.) which have become 
more equal to national identity that was dominant 
for last two to three centuries (Semenenko 2012). 
For governance a similar shift is observed: from 
the state which has to govern effectively to partic- 
ipation and knowledge, which have become 
the key indicators of “participatory governance” 
(Kohler-Koch and Quittkat 2013; Malena 2009) 
and “reflexive governance” (Lenoble and 
Maesschalck 2010). 
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There are continued attempts to measure 
empirically the quality of governance and state 
capacity by scholars and international compara- 
tors (The World Bank “Government Effectiveness 
Index,” “Property Rights and Rule-based Gover- 
nance,” “Index of Objective Indicators of Good 
Governance,” and “Governance Indicators”; the 
Freedom House “Functioning of Government 
Index,” the Bertelsmann Stiftung “Stateness 
Index” and “Management Index,” the World 
Peace Foundation “Index of African Gover- 
nance”). These indices are used not only by 
scholars in their research but also by practitioners 
(public, stakeholders, and policy-makers), who 
are trying to solve policy problems. These indices 
help them to orient in a complicated world of 
policy-making, to trace policy process, and policy 
transfer and learning from the “best examples” of 
decision-making in other countries and policy 
sectors. They need these rankings to choose 
more effective policy options and tools to manage 
social problems. 

Indices can be biased not only from theo- 
retical and methodological points of view but 
also because of interests of sponsors and 
values of international comparators, who are 
involved in the creation of these rankings. 
That is why they can also be used as tools 
for manipulation or the legitimation of govern- 
ment decisions. 

The existence of diverse understandings of 
what governance and the state is, as well as empir- 
ical measures of their quality and capacity, con- 
fuses both scholars and practitioners as mutual 
crossing and mixing of the meanings of the con- 
cepts, methodological and political biases of the 
scholars and international comparators can lead to 
absurd conclusions in research and inefficient 
policies. 

The identification of clear boundaries between 
the concepts, traditions to define them, and their 
diverse meanings, as well as contemporary 
dynamics in development of quality of gover- 
nance and state capacity, will help both scholars 
and practitioners to understand policy variation 
and change and increase the effectiveness of 
policy-making in the very complicated contempo- 
rary world. 
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Theories of the Governance and the 
State: From a “State-Centric” to 
“Participatory” Understanding 


Territory or polity is conceded as the state, when it 
is recognized as such by other states as indepen- 
dent nation, equal to others to participate on inter- 
national arena. “Statehood” is a concept that is 
used to define this characteristic of the state. 
Receiving and having the “statehood” for country 
mean that it is a part of the “concert of nations,” 
such as the member of the United Nations 
organization. 

Theories of state do not stop on reflections 
about “statehood” as an essential characteristic 
of state, but also reflect about the state capacity 
to sustain its territory, nation, and citizens’ wel- 
fare. This aspect of the state which adds other 
dimensions — that it is not enough being recog- 
nized by other states as such, but also important to 
support this status in time — is known in political 
theory as “stateness.” If “statehood” can be easily 
measured, as the UN has the formal procedure of 
recognition of new members of the organization, 
“stateness” is not so easy to assess as it is com- 
bined by several meanings. 

‘“Stateness” as a “conceptual variable” was first 
used by J. Nettl (1968). Conceptualizing 
stateness, Nettl focused on state activity, struc- 
tures, and functions and also defines historical, 
intellectual, and cultural dimensions of this phe- 
nomenon. Stateness is a more contestable concept 
than statehood as it had more dimensions; there- 
fore, it is defined differently depending on the 
aspect of the state capacity that an author tries to 
explain. We can identify four theoretical traditions 
or approaches to define stateness. 

The first tradition to define stateness pays 
attention to such aspects as being independent 
and autonomous from other actors: primacy, 
autonomy, and sovereignty of the state. These 
unique characteristics of stateness obtained during 
the historical process of the formation and devel- 
opment of the nation-state in modern times hap- 
pened mostly in Western Europe since sixteenth 
century (Tilly 1975). The nation-state had 
replaced the “old” forms of polity (polis, empire). 
That is why we can call this approach the 
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“historical tradition.” It refers to the well-known 
definition of state expounded by Max Weber “a 
monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force” 
(Weber 1921). Tilly, analyzing the formation of 
nation-states in Western Europe, by stateness 
meant “the degree to which the instruments of 
government are differentiated from other organi- 
zations, centralized, autonomous, and formally 
coordinated with each other” (Tilly 1975, 32). 

The second tradition is the “functional 
approach” which is a logical continuation of the 
historical approach to define stateness. It high- 
lights such aspects of stateness as the capacity to 
perform governmental functions, establish effec- 
tive structures, and concentrate recourses 
(or capital) for state-agency activities. This tradi- 
tion refers to Bourdieu’s classic analysis of state- 
building as a process of the concentration of cap- 
ital: physical force, economic, informational, 
juridical, and symbolic (Bourdieu 1994). 
Bartolini (2005) continues this “functional tradi- 
tion.” He defines four dimensions of stateness: 
“(a) creation of the organization for the mobiliza- 
tion of resources: bureaucracy and tax burden; 
(b) external consolidation of the territory: army; 
(c) maintenance of internal order: police and judi- 
ciary; and (d) state activism in regulatory activi- 
ties and in economic and social interventionism”’ 
(Bartolini 2005, 71). If the “historical tradition” 
pays more attention to the process of formation 
and development of modern states as indepen- 
dent, sovereign, and as a supreme center, whose 
decisions are binding on other actors and society 
at large, the authors of the “functional approach” 
took this argument as the starting point and made 
the step forward by drawing a more dynamic 
picture where the state has certain functions that 
it has to establish regularly to maintain the central 
Status. 

An alternative understanding to these tradi- 
tional concepts of stateness was proposed by 
Linz and Stepan (1996), who argue that stateness 
is an undertheorized concept: “our point about 
undertheorization concerns in particular the tri- 
adic inter-relationship between the modern state, 
modern nationalism, and modern democracy” 
(Linz and Stepan 1996, 16). They continue that 
“a modern democratic state is based on the 
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participation of the demos (the population), and 
nationalism provides one possible definition of 
the demos, which may or may not coincide with 
the demos of the state” (Linz and Stepan 1996, 
16). An analysis of state capacity is the study of 
the “stateness problem”: when there is a differ- 
ence between actual territorial boundaries of the 
state and territorial boundaries of the political 
community of citizens, who identify themselves 
with the state. The “stateness problem” is as big 
as, as much citizens of the population of the state 
territory are not recognized by the state as citizens 
or as many of the citizens do not identify them- 
selves with the state. Linz and Stepan define 
stateness through “identification with the state” 
when “large groups of individuals in the territory” 
do not want “to join a different state or create an 
independent state” (Linz and Stepan 1996, 7). 
This definition should be specified by adding 
such indicators of high state capacity as a low 
level of citizen identification with alternative 
state identities (global and local), the lack of pub- 
lic wish to emigrate (including inner migration), 
and other identifications with the state (national 
pride, knowledge, use of national symbols, etc.). 
This tradition to identify stateness can be called 
the “socio-cultural approach” as it raises the 
identity issues — not only the question of citizens’ 
identification with the state — but also the ques- 
tions of national and civil identity of the people. 
The fourth tradition for state capacity analysis 
is the “synthetic approach” that tries to combine 
all three above approaches or traditions and give a 
generic definition. One of the attempts to synthe- 
size these traditions was made by Russian politi- 
cal scientist Ilin (2008). He compared different 
dimensions of stateness with Aristotle’s “four 
causes of change”: driver or moving cause 
(kinoyn), substance or material cause (hyle), pro- 
totype or formal cause (eidos), and aim or final 
cause (telos). Accordingly, there are four aspects 
of the state: statehood as being a part of commu- 
nity of recognized independent states; stateness as 
the capital and resources which allow the state to 
function; stateness according to Linz and Stepan 
as citizens’ identification with the state; finally, 
the state’s aspiration for autonomy, self- 
sufficiency, independency, and sovereignty. In 
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other words, state capacity is high, when, first, it is 
recognized by the other states as an actor in the 
international arena; secondly, the state has suc- 
cessfully concentrated enough recourses to gov- 
ern; third, as the result of the first and second, the 
state is recognized by its citizens as the mother- 
land; and based on all these three dimensions state 
became a central actor in the national political 
system. 

The concept of governance is much more 
complex and complicated than the notion of 
stateness. More complexity is added because of 
the close tie between the phenomenon of state as 
“in political and administrative theory, gover- 
nance used to imply statecraft” (Stivers 2008, 
15). The universality of the phenomenon of gov- 
ernance leads to the existence and multiplication 
of many definitions of governance. Rod Rhodes 
(1996) identifies six, Kees van Kersbergen and 
Franz van Warden (van Kersbergen and van War- 
den 2004) — nine different meanings of gover- 
nance. Endless lists of governance concepts lead 
Claus Offe to conclude that governance is “an 
expression without any precise content” (Torfing 
et al. 2012, 12—13). The notion of governance is 
used in many different contexts and often in con- 
junction with a particular adjective: global gover- 
nance, corporate governance, good governance, 
etc. But this makes things even more complicated 
(Torfing et al. 2012, 12-13). To manage this com- 
plexity the governance definitions can be summa- 
rized in four general approaches. 

The first approach in defining governance can 
be called “state-limited” as it first of all argues for 
a shift in governing from rowing to steering, from 
command and control regulation to “soft” regula- 
tory regimes, paying attention to government 
accountability, transparency, client orientation, 
the reduction of corruption, and other features of 
“good governance.” This approach correlates with 
using the concept of governance in Developmen- 
tal Studies and Legal Theory, to grasp the pro- 
cesses of the limitation of state functions and 
authority and a new public management 
movement. 

In Developmental Studies governance is 
defined with reference to the “less developed 
countries,” which need to develop “good 
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governance.” It means that the government has 
to reduce corruption and establish other elements 
of more accountable and transparent government, 
like free and fair elections, increased administra- 
tive and fiscal capacity, following the rule of law 
principle in public administration, and opposed to 
nepotistic and clientelistic structures, a personal- 
istic form of governing and informal patterns, and 
institutions (Torfing et al. 2012, 36-38). This 
approach to conceptualizing governance is very 
close to the historical and functional approaches 
to define stateness. 

Legal theory does not propose an alternative 
conceptualization of governance but focuses on 
the interaction between governance and other 
related notions of “rule of law” (that “good gov- 
ernance” is viewed as an element of effective 
governance), “reflexive law,” and “soft law.” 
The pathos of this discourse is a switch from 
command and control regulation to “the use of 
instruments such as benchmarks and voluntary 
agreements” (Torfing et al. 2012, 45-47). Gov- 
ernment has to base its decisions on rules and 
regulations developed in interaction with other 
stakeholders and nongovernmental actors. Thus, 
“rule-based governance” (World Bank 201 6a) and 
“regulatory governance” (Levi-Faur 2011; 
Minogue and Cariño 2006) are the notions with 
adjectives, which try to specify this aspect when 
the government needs to coordinate the interests 
of diverse policy actors to establish rules for 
policy-making. 

In Public Administration there is the wide- 
spread understanding and practice of delegation 
of public services to governmental agencies 
which are more or less autonomous from higher 
state-officials and to nongovernmental agencies 
(market organizations or NGOs). Through con- 
tracts, public-private partnerships, or networking 
these agencies are becoming involved in policy- 
making. The new public management movement 
is an example of the “variety of “governance” 
approaches to public administration” (Torfing 
et al. 2012, 40—42). 

The second approach defines governance as a 
process of bargaining with different institutional 
levels of decision-making (local, regional, 
national, supranational, and global). This 
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approach was developed in Urban Politics Studies 
and is connected with the process of decentraliza- 
tion and can be called multilevel governance. In 
the literature, this precise concept is used with an 
adjective — decentralizing governance (Cheema 
and Rondinelli 2007). The multilevel character 
of governance first means that cities have to estab- 
lish dialogue with higher regional and state 
authorities to solve specific municipal issues, 
then was used to explain relations between diverse 
levels of government in such supra-national insti- 
tutions like EU. This understanding of gover- 
nance means not only “vertical” interactions 
between governmental institutions of diverse 
levels (local, regional, national, supra-national), 
but also “horizontal” relations of government 
with other nongovernmental actors (businesses, 
corporations, NGOs, civil associations, etc.) to 
increase the efficiency of policy-making (Torfing 
et al. 2012). 

The next approach has close ties with the 
multilevel governance approach as it is rethinking 
governance in the context of decentralization and 
democratization processes and figure out such 
dimension of governance as multilateralism. Mul- 
tilateral governance is a process of interaction 
between governmental and nongovernmental 
actors “in order to formulate, promote, and 
achieve common objectives by means of mobiliz- 
ing, exchanging, and deploying a range of ideas, 
rules, and resources” (Torfing et al. 2012, 15). The 
concept of governance within this tradition is used 
in International Relations studies (IR) and Eco- 
nomics. Interactive Governance and Democratic 
Governance are the concepts “with adjectives” 
which establish a more precise understanding of 
this aspect of the concept of governance. 

Study of governance in JR developed differ- 
ently than in Developmental studies, Legal theory, 
or Urban studies because of the specificity of 
international relations, when there is no hierarchy 
between states, and there is no “global govern- 
ment” that rules despite conspiracy theorists. That 
is why governance in IR was developed as “gov- 
ernance without government” (Torfing et al. 2012, 
35-36), where at least formally equal states have 
to negotiate and agree about the ways to solve 
global problems (such as global security, poverty, 
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climate change). Main mechanisms in global 
policy-making are soft power instruments, as the 
use of force and coercion is restricted or directly 
prohibited by international law. Globalization 
strengthens the role of global nonstate actors 
(e.g., global NGOs, global corporations, global 
media) that have become an integral part of the 
modern policy-making processes on an interna- 
tional level. The idea of the interaction among all 
these actors appeared and dominated the concep- 
tualization of governance, which was documented 
by such concepts as global governance. The last 
conception is very close to “interactive gover- 
nance” as a process of the interaction of govern- 
mental and nongovernmental actors to reach 
public goals and “multilateral governance” 
(or multilateralism) that has become a key feature 
for this approach to define governance (Torfing 
et al. 2012, 35-36). 

In Economics an important discovery was 
made by Elinor Ostrom (1990, Ostrom et al. 
1992) that institutions (rules and procedures) for 
governing the limited resources or commons 
(such as oil, joint grazing areas, and water for 
irrigation that are limited and easily exhausted) 
“are argued to emerge from voluntary cooperation 
without the use of formal governmental interven- 
tions from the public sector” (Torfing et al. 2012, 
40—42). This discovery is very close to the idea of 
“governance without government” in IR. 

Finally, a new approach to governance con- 
ceptualizes it as a more impartial, more reflexive, 
and more responsive process based on effective 
participation of government, private, collective 
and public actors, and learning operations that 
allow citizens to act collectively, redefine public 
interest, and reach public good more effectively. 
This approach 1s summarized using the concept of 
governance in contemporary political philosophy, 
which can be seen in producing new concepts 
“with adjectives” — “reflexive governance” 
(Lenoble and Maesschalck 2010), “governance 
of the common ground” (Stivers 2008), or “gov- 
ernance from the ground up” (Stivers 2008). 

The conclusion from this brief analysis of the- 
ories of governance and the state is that the posi- 
tion of the state and government with appearance 
of new theories over time being rethought from 
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state-centric understandings, where the state has a 
monopoly in policy-making (the historical 
approach to stateness) towards more state-limited 
conceptions, where the state is limited by the 
effective implementation of their functions or by 
some principles of “good governance” or by “ver- 
tical” and “horizontal” governmental or public 
control (functional and synthetic approaches to 
stateness and state-limited and multilevel gover- 
nance), and finally to an understanding that state is 
important but only one of many other significant 
actors, and only their interaction and participation 
can effectively solve collective problems 
(sociocultural approach to stateness and multilat- 
eral and participatory governance traditions). 


But Why Has This Shift of Meanings of the 
Concepts of State and Governance 
Happened? 

This happened due to several processes over the 
last three decades: globalization and the New 
Public Management (NPM) movement of the 
1990s, which can be put in the broader processes 
of the Neoliberal movement in economics and 
politics starting from 1980s (Harvey 2005) and 
also because of decentralization and increasing 
participation in policy-making. 

The advocates of new public management 
argued that “governments should ‘steer rather 
than row’ and oversee service provision rather 
than deliver it directly; further, governments 
should encourage local groups to solve their own 
problems by deregulating and privatizing those 
activities that could be carried out by the private 
sector or by civil society organizations more effi- 
ciently or effectively than by public agencies” 
(Cheema and Rondinelli 2007, 4). 

Decentralization in the 1970s and 1980s was 
understudied as the deconcentration, devolution 
and delegation of authority, responsibility, 
recourses, and functions within government 
(e.g., from national to supranational (regional) 
and local authorities); in the mid-1980s_ the 
power of policy-making was actively shared 
with the private sector; during the 1990s decen- 
tralization became very close to democratization 
as it “was seen as a way of opening governance to 
wider public participation through organizations 
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of civil society” (Cheema and Rondinelli 2007, 
2-3). 

Moreover, in the literature we can find the 
argument that the democratization processes 
within governance developed through the shifting 
from empowerment of nongovernmental actors 
by the state to the construction of equal partner- 
ships between government and civil society actors 
to improve public policy (Stivers 2008, 115). 

That is why the evolution of governance as a 
concept connected with a rethinking of the term 
and the development of participation. Previous 
conceptions of governance (especially within 
NPM framework) proceed from the “transforma- 
tion of citizen to customer,” new concepts of 
governance deny this “economic thinking” and 
return us to “citizen thinking” on governance, 
which puts citizens into the core of policy- 
making. Participation of nongovernmental actors 
in governance should be not on the basis of public 
contract but through the creation of “common 
ground” between government and non- 
governmental actors (Stivers 2008, 106). To do 
so another quality of participation in policy- 
making in needed. Not simple involvement 
(inclusion) and participation in governance lead 
to the “unconscious repetition” of old patterns and 
practices and does not allow real private, collec- 
tive, and public interests to be identified, and 
finally prevent the finding of optimal solutions to 
public problems in public interest. What is needed 
is “reflective participation” based on learning 
operations that “puts forward an epistemological 
shift from one type of attention, a rational atten- 
tion focused on actors’ ‘ability-to-do’, to another 
type of attention, focused on actors’ ‘collective 
identity making’”’ (Lenoble and Maesschalck 
2010, 15). In other words participation has to 
start, first, with “public building” (Stivers 2008, 
115), which is the process of building a common 
identity of the participants of the policy process, 
when they agree about common values, goals, and 
interests. An integral part of this common identity 
is agreement about common democratic ideals 
and practices. Common identity became the 
ground for any further collective actions. Public- 
building and collective actions are repeated activ- 
ities as through this repetition public learning and 
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knowledge accumulation by participants about 
policy-making takes place. Participation through 
reflection on participants’ identity, mission, and 
results of collective actions brings a new level of 
understanding of governance. 


The Practice of Measurement of the 
Governance and the State Capacity: 
“State-Centric” Biases of International 
Comparators 


International comparators that produce indices of 
stateness and governance are using only some of 
the theoretical approaches and traditions which 
were described above (see Tables 1 and 2). 
Within the “historical approach” to define state 
capacity, the Stateness Index was developed by 
specialists of Moscow State Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations (MGIMO-University) and 
published in 2007 (Melville 2009). This index 
covered 192 states. Stateness is defined as the 
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“state’s capacity to maintain its existence, sustain 
its independent development, and deal with 
domestic and external problems, that is, to exer- 
cise the prerogatives of a sovereign” (Melville 
2009, 53). 

The “functional approach” to the conceptu- 
alization of stateness is represented by 
Stateness Combined Index by Bartolini 
(Cheema and Rondinelli 2007, 318). Within 
this approach we can find other indices: e.g., 
State Fragility Index and State Failure Index 
developed by the Center for Systemic Peace 
(2014), Government Effectiveness Index of 
World Bank (World Bank 2016b), Functioning 
of Government Index of Freedom House 
(Freedom House 2016). 

We already know how Bartolini define 
stateness. As for the State Fragility Index — 
stateness or more precisely “a country’s fragility 
is closely associated with its state capacity to 
manage conflict; make and implement public pol- 
icy; and deliver essential services and its systemic 


Governance and the State: Theory and Russian Specifics, Table 1 Stateness indices and corresponding approaches 


to stateness conceptualization 


Approaches 

Associated meanings or Generic or 

dimensions Historical Functional Sociocultural | synthetic 

Being independent and Yes Yes 

autonomous from other actors; 

primacy, autonomy, and 

sovereignty of the state 

Capacity to perform Yes Yes 

governmental functions, 

establish effective structures, 

and concentrate recourses 

(or capitals) for state-agency 

activities 

Citizens’ identification with the Yes Yes 

state, problems with national 

and civil identity within state 

EXAMPLES OF AUTHORS M. Weber. P. Bourdieu S. Bartolini J. Linz, M.IP’in 
Ch. Tilly A. Stepan 

EXAMPLES OF INDEXES The Stateness Combined Index — Stateness 
Stateness (S. Bartolini), State Fragility Index 
Index Index, State Failure Index (Bertelsmann 
(MGIMO) | (Polity IV Project), Government Stiftung) 


Effectiveness Index (World 
Bank), Functioning of 
Government Index (Freedom 


House) 
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Governance and the State: Theory and Russian Specifics, Table 2 Governance indices and corresponding 
approaches to governance conceptualization 


Associated meanings or 
dimensions 


Steering society and 
economy using soft 
regulation on the basis of 
accountability, 
transparency, client 
orientation, reduction of 
corruption, and rule of 
law 


Bargaining with different 
institutional levels of 
decision-making 
(national, supranational, 
regional, local, and 
global) 


Interaction between 
governmental and 
nongovernmental actors 


Reflexive participation 
of government, private, 
collective, and public 
actors through learning 
operations 


EXAMPLES OF 
CONCEPTS “WITH 
ADJECTIVES” 


EXAMPLES OF 
DISCIPLINES 


EXAMPLES OF 
PROCESSES 
EXAMPLES OF 
INDEXES 


resilience in maintaining system coherence, cohe- 
sion, and quality of life; responding effectively to 
challenges and crises, and sustaining progressive 
development” (Marshall and Elzinga-Marshall 


2015, 7). 


Approaches 


State-limited governance 
Yes 


Good governance, rule- 
based governance, 
regulatory governance 


Developmental studies, 
legal theory, public 
administration 


NPM movement 


Functioning of 
Government Index (FH), 
Index of African 
Governance (World 
Peace Foundation), 
property rights and rule- 
based governance, index 
of objective indicators of 
good governance, 
governance indicators 
(WB) 


Multilevel 
governance 


Yes 


Yes 


Decentralizing 
governance 


EU studies, 
urban politics 
studies 


Decentralization 


Multilateral 
governance 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Global 
governance, 
interactive 
governance, 
democratic 
governance 


IR studies, 
economics, urban 
politics studies 


Decentralization, 
democratization 


Management 
Index 
(Bertelsmann 
Stiftung) 


Participatory 
governance 


Reflexive 
governance, 
governance of the 
common ground, 
governance from 
the ground up 


Political 
philosophy 


Democratization in 
advanced countries 


The next indices — State Failure Index, Gov- 
ernment Effectiveness Index, and Functioning of 
Government Index — do not precisely measure 
stateness. The State Failure Index measures such 
specific aspects of stateness such as political 
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instability (ethnic war, revolutionary war, adverse 
regime change, and genocide/politicide). Govern- 
ment Effectiveness Index and Functioning of 
Government Index mix performance of govern- 
mental functions parameters with governance 
indicators. Also, the latest index, strictly speak- 
ing, was developed for the measurement of 
democracy and used as a subindex for the Free- 
dom House index of democracy (Freedom House 
2016). 

The Stateness Index of Bertelsmann Stiftung 
is trying to measure stateness in the Generic or 
Synthetic tradition to conceptualize stateness 
(Bertelsmann Stiftung 2016a). Stateness here 
is “examined through questions specifically 
dealing with the state’s monopoly on the use 
of force and basic administrative structures” 
(Bertelsmann Stiftung 2016b) and also with the 
legitimacy of citizenship and the acceptance of 
the nation-state. 

International comparators do not work within 
the “Socio-Cultural Approach” to define 
stateness. The Bertelsmann Stiftung as one of 
four indicators of stateness uses “state identity” 
by asking the experts: “To what extent do all 
relevant groups in society agree about citizenship 
and accept the nation-state as legitimate?” But this 
is not the same as what Stepan and Linz mean, 
when they established their “stateness problem” 
as an “identity crisis” at a personal level with 
nation-state and when a citizen has a problem 
identifying him/herself with the nation and chose 
other forms of identity (global, local, etc.). 

Indices of the governance can be associated 
with only two out of four approaches to define 
governance (see Table 2). 

The most popular for international compara- 
tors (or agencies that make indices to compare 
countries on different societal parameters of 
development) is the “state-limited governance” 
approach, within which a lot of governance 
indices are made: Functioning of Government 
Index (Freedom House, FH), Property Rights 
and Rule-based Governance (World Bank, 
WB), Index of African Governance (World 
Peace Foundation), Index of Objective Indica- 
tors of Good Governance (WB), Governance 
Indicators (WB). 
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The most popular governance comparator — the 
World Bank — defines governance as “the process 
by which governments are selected, monitored 
and replaced; the capacity of the government to 
effectively formulate and implement sound poli- 
cies; and the respect of citizens and the state for 
the institutions that govern economic and social 
interactions among them” (World Bank 2016b). 
The Worldwide Governance Indicators (WGI) 
project measures six dimensions of governance: 
Voice and Accountability, Political Stability and 
Absence of Violence, Government Effectiveness, 
Regulatory Quality, Rule of Law and Control of 
Corruption — and does not aggregate it in an 
averaging index. 

Also the World Bank assesses indices of Prop- 
erty Rights and Rule-based Governance — “the 
extent to which private economic activity is facil- 
itated by an effective legal system and rule-based 
governance structure in which property and 
contract rights are reliably respected and 
enforced” (Teorell et al. 2016, 387). The three 
dimensions of this type of governance are: 
“(a) legal basis for secure property and contract 
rights; (b) predictability, transparency, and impar- 
tiality of laws and regulations affecting economic 
activity, and their enforcement by the legal and 
judicial system; and (c) crime and violence as an 
impediment to economic activity” (Teorell et al. 
2016, 387). 

Index of Objective Indicators of Good Gover- 
nance by the World Bank (Knack and Kugler 
2002) consists of nine indicators: “the regulation 
of entry, contract enforcement, contract intensive 
money, international trade tax revenue, budgetary 
volatility, revenue source volatility, telephone 
wait times, telephone faults, and the percentage 
of revenues paid to public officials in bribes, as 
reported in surveys of business firms” (Teorell 
et al. 2011, 85). 

Index of African Governance by the World 
Peace Foundation (Rotberg and Géisselquist 
2009) defines governance very broadly but still 
puts the state and its responsibility to provide and 
deliver political, social, and economic goods and 
services for citizens in the center. This index is 
based on five subindicators: “safety and security; 
rule of law, transparency and corruption; 
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participation and human rights, sustainable eco- 
nomic opportunity; human development” (Teorell 
et al. 2016, 347). 

Index of Functioning of Government by Free- 
dom House examines to “what extent the freely 
elected head of government and a national legis- 
lative representative determine the policies of the 
government; if the government is free from per- 
vasive corruption; and if the government is 
accountable to the electorate between elections 
and operates with openness and transparency” 
(Teorell et al. 2016, 275). 

“Multilateral governance” could be illustrated 
by Management Index by Bertelsmann Stiftung 
and consist of five criteria: level of 
difficulty — structural difficulties (such as poverty, 
disasters, pandemics), civil society traditions, and 
social, ethnic, and religious conflicts intensity; 
steering capability — “the government manages 
reforms effectively and can achieve its policy 
priorities”; resource efficiency — “the government 
makes optimum use of available resources”; 
consensus-building — “the political leadership 
establishes a broad consensus on reform with 
other actors in society, without sacrificing its 
reform goals”; international cooperation — “the 
political leadership is willing and able to cooper- 
ate with external supporters and organizations” 
(Donner et al. 2016). 

International comparators do not conduct any 
rankings to evaluate countries’ success or failure 
in establishing multilevel and\or participatory 
governance. 
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Russian Specifics: Failures of “State- 
Centric” Approach in Practical Policy- 
Making 


According to the main indices of stateness pro- 
vided by international comparators, Russia has 
good and moderate positions. For comparison 
we took the three main indices that measure 
stateness directly (The Stateness Combined 
Index by Bartolini measured the stateness directly 
but was not included here as limit its “sample” 
only by Western European states.) (the Stateness 
Index by MGIMO, the State Fragility Index by the 
Center for Systemic Peace, and the Stateness 
Index by Bertelsmann Stiftung) and compared 
Russia with seven countries (other BRICS coun- 
tries: Brazil, India, China, and South Africa; the 
USA, because Russia always was challenging US 
ambitions as superpower; Norway, like Russia, 
one of the largest producer of oil and gas in 
Europe; Poland, like Russia, one of the post- 
communist bloc country) (see Table 3). 

The highest position Russia takes on the 
Stateness Index (7.5 points out of 10 and 27th 
place out of 192 countries), which put it in the 
top quintile. 

Russia has more moderate positions according 
to the State Fragility Index. Here Russia got 
9 points out of 25, where ranges differ from 
0 “no fragility” to 25 “extreme fragility.” The 
State Fragility Index provides its rankings in 
dynamics: Russia little improves its state capacity 
from 10 points in 1995 to 9 in 2015 but not 
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Stateness 
The Stateness Index The State Fragility Index (Center for | The Stateness Index 
(Melville 2009) Systemic Peace 2014) (Bertelsmann Stiftung 201 6a) 
Rank Decile* Rank Decile* Rank Decile* 
Russia 27 (192) 2 91—102 (167) 6 43—47 (129) 4 
Brazil 9 (192) 1 59—67 (167) 4 38—42 (129) 3 
India 81 (192) 5 118—130 (167) 8 62-75 (129) 5 
China 12 (192) 1 68-75 (167) 5 28-31 (129) 2 
South Africa |30 (192) 2 86—90 (167) 6 48—61 (129) 4 
USA 1 (192) 1 42—50 (167) 3 — — 
Norway 31 (192) 2 29—41 (167) 2 — — 
Poland 32 (192) 2 1-22 (167) 1 7-10 (129) 1 


Country got 1st position, if less than 10% of states have the same position; 2nd — less than 20%, 3rd — less than 30%; etc. 
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significantly. Russia shares 91—102 rank with 
other 12 countries and belongs to the top 60% of 
countries in the world, like South Africa, and 
enjoys a better position than India. 

The Stateness Index by Bertelsmann Stiftung 
has fewer countries in its sample (it excludes 
“developed countries” like the USA and Western 
European states). Russia here is in the top 40% of 
countries, like South Africa, ahead of India, and 
behind Brazil, China, and Poland. The stateness of 
Russia in the Bertelsmann Stiftung interpretation 
did not change significantly (index value changed 
from 7.5 out of 10.0 in 2006 to 8.0 in 2016). 

From these indices of international compara- 
tors we can conclude that Russia is independent 
enough from other actors, enjoys its primacy, 
autonomy, and sovereignty; has moderate prob- 
lems with state capacity to perform governmental 
functions; but in general has a stable place in first 
40% of “developing countries.” 

However, political scientists and public policy 
analysts highlight that the main problem of 
policy-making in Russia is its reduction to the 
distribution of social benefits obtained from the 
high revenues from oil and gas sales. Serious 
social reforms cannot be properly contested and 
deliberated by different political actors and stake- 
holders; policy options and tools became the prod- 
uct of backstage coordination within a closed 
system of high-level federal bureaucracy. There- 
fore, any social reforms beyond distributive pol- 
icy are faced with public protests or sabotage by 
local elites or stakeholders, who were excluded 
from the policy-making process. In case of sabo- 
tage, the policy change remains on paper and is 
never implemented. The main style of policy 
implementation when protests arise is “manual 
government”: “direct and personal intervention 
from the highest levels in order to respond effec- 
tively” and “constant manual control by top 
leaders” is required. “This is because the increas- 
ingly centralized system gives very little incentive 
for lower levels of government [and to other pol- 
icy actors] to try something new and, more impor- 
tantly, gives them little real authority to do 
so — even when it comes to resolving local prob- 
lems” (Petrov et al. 2010, 22—23). Examples of 
such “manual government” are the cash-for- 
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benefits reforms in 2005, policy of banning all 
right-hand-drive cars in Russia in 2005-2006, 
and restrictions on housing policy in 2006 
(Greene 2014). 

Moreover, the analysis of stateness using the 
“sociocultural tradition” gives us more insights to 
the main “stateness problem” for Russia: the lack 
of citizen identification with the nation-state. 
Because international comparators do not work 
within the “sociocultural tradition,” we used as a 
proxy-parameter the perceptions of national pride 
to illustrate this problem (see Fig. 1). 

Less than one third of Russians are very proud 
of their nationality, and this has not changed sig- 
nificantly over time (only in 2006, 45% of 
Russians were very proud of their nationality). 
In other countries (India, South Africa, Poland, 
the USA) majority of the population are “very 
proud” of their nationality. Together with Russia 
other leaders of “state consistency” rankings Bra- 
zil and China have problems with “national iden- 
tity.” For Brazil it can be temporary phenomenon, 
as in 1991 the majority (64%) of Brazilians were 
“very proud” of their nationality; for two author- 
itarian polities with the elements of former 
empires — China and Russia — this problem is 
more persistent. 

About 20% of Russians would like to emigrate 
outside the former USSR for permanent residence 
(Levada center 2016). The number of potential 
emigrants has the tendency to grow, as in 1990 
only 11% wanted to do so. Willingness to emi- 
grate is declared more by the youth (18—24 years 
old) and respondents with higher education 
(Levada center 2015). 

Therefore, we can conclude that international 
indices do not show the real contemporary prob- 
lems of stateness, because they still work in a 
“state-centric” paradigm to measure stateness 
and do not capture such important questions as 
citizen identity with the state, including “national 
identity.” The “state-centric” approach to policy- 
making can lead to state failures, if it ignores the 
“sociocultural” dimension of stateness and state- 
building. 

To illustrate Russian specifics with governance 
we took three indices that provide indices for all or 
the majority of the countries (Index of African 
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Governance and the State: Theory and Russian Specifics, Fig. 1 How proud are you of your nationality? (% of 
respondents said “very proud”) (Source: World Value Survey 2016) 


Governance and the State: Theory and Russian Specifics, Table 4 Positions of Russia in international indices of 


governance 
Functioning of Government Index Governance Indicators Management Index 
(Freedom House 2016) (World Bank 2016b)” (Bertelsmann Stiftung 2016a) 
Rank Decile* Rank Decile* Rank Decile* 
Russia 141-159 (195) 8 157 (202) 8 114 (129) 9 
Brazil 71—84 (195) 4 99 (202) 5 14 (129) 2 
India 56-70 (195) 3 104 (202) 6 24 (129) 2 
China 160-170 (195) 9 130 (202) 7 74 (129) 6 
South Africa | 71—84 (195) 4 76 (202) 4 27 (129) 3 
USA 31-55 (195) 2 24 (202) 2 — — 
Norway 1-19 (195) 1 3 (202) 1 — — 
Poland 31-55 (195) 2 41 (202) 2 5 (129) 1 


“Country got Ist position, if less than 10% of states have the same position; 2nd — less than 20%, 3rd — less than 30%; etc. 
Data available for 2015, here the average of six indicators of governance was calculated 


Governance by World Peace Foundation is made 
for 53 Africa’s countries; Property Rights and 
Rule-based Governance by World Bank is made 
for 80 countries, mostly of African continent; 
Index of Objective Indicators of Good Gover- 
nance by World Bank was made only in 2002 
(Knack and Kugler 2002)) (Table 4). 


Russia has low positons according to all three 
indices of governance. The situation for Russia is 
worsening if we move from “government-based”’ 
definitions of governance towards more “polycen- 
tric” conceptions, which is trying to measure 
not only government success in public adminis- 
tration but also democratic governance and 
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nongovernmental actors involvement in the 
policy-making process. 

Functioning of Government Index by Freedom 
House gives to Russia three points out of 12 (where 
0 is the worst performance of government and 
12 is the best). The position of Russia in this 
ranking has not changed during the last 10 years. 

According to the Governance Indicators, rang- 
ing from —2.5 (weak) to 2.5 (strong) for gover- 
nance performances, World Bank assesses Voice 
and Accountability in Russia at —1.07 points; 
Political Stability and Absence of Violence/Ter- 
rorism —1.05 points; Government Effectiveness 
—0.18 points, Regulatory Quality —0.52 points; 
Rule of Law —0.72 points; Control of Corruption 
—0.86 points. The average of all six indicators 
is —Q.73 points. During the last 10 years of 
observations this assessment does not change 
significantly, except for a decrease in Voice and 
Accountability, which “reflects perceptions of the 
extent to which a country’s citizens are able to 
participate in selecting their government, as well 
as freedom of expression, freedom of association, 
and a free media” (World Bank 2016b). 

During the 10 years of observation the Man- 
agement Index of Bertelsmann Stiftung for Russia 
decreased from 3.86 to 3.17 (out of 10); in 2006 it 
was 87 out of 129 developing countries (BTI in its 
rankings does not include “developed countries” 
of North America, Western Europe, Australia, 
etc.), and in 2016 Russia was in 114 place. Neg- 
ative changes occurred in all five categories of 
the management index, except recourse effi- 
ciency, which stays the same. If we look into 
subcategories we see that most of all, the quality 
of management in Russia suffered due to the 
decrease in the assessments of Civil society tradi- 
tions, GNI per capita, government policy learning 
capability, the ability of reformers to overcome 
the antidemocratic veto actors, civil society par- 
ticipation, effective use of international support, 
and credibility of the government in relations with 
international community. These subcategories, 
except civil society traditions and policy learning 
capability in 2016 get the lowest grades (1 and 
2 out of 10). The majority of them related to a 
multilevel and multilateral understanding of 
governance. 
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The Russian political leadership recently lost 
control over such antidemocratic actors as the 
Russian Orthodox Church, whose influence on 
policy-making became more and more significant 
(e.g., Church supports Russian “anti-gay legisla- 
ture,” introducing religious studies at schools) 
(Soroka 2016); some governors of Russian 
regions (e.g., Ramzan Kadyrov, the head of the 
Chechnya) pursue a policy of violating human 
rights in the region and became known for their 
extremist statements in relation to the political 
opposition (Dubnov 2016); oligarchs — high state 
officials, who control big state corporations, and 
businessmen, who had friendly relations with 
high state officials — enjoy privileges and profits 
due to their close ties with power (Kolesnikov 
2015); governmental nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, GONGO (such as the “Night Wolves” 
movement, which is financed by the government 
to conduct “patriotic” public campaigns some- 
times using violence against political opposition). 
Civil society participation become more and more 
restricted, for example, by implementing draco- 
nian legislation towards NGOs independent from 
government (such as “foreign agent law” and 
“antiextremist laws” that are used to close inde- 
pendent NGOs and abuse opposition activists) 
(Greene 2014). After the annexation of the Crimea 
by Russia and the armed conflict in Eastern 
Ukraine, where Russian troops were involved, 
and the sanctions imposed by the USA and EU 
against Russian policy in Ukraine, Russia as an 
international partner is not considered credible 
and reliable. In Russia any hint of agreement 
with “Western countries” or disagreement with 
official state positions on the burning political 
issues (such as the Ukrainian crisis, repressions 
of political opposition, election results) will 
automatically make you a “foreign agent” and an 
“enemy of the state,’ which are becoming 
synonymous. 

As we can see from this brief analysis of 
the Russian specifics of governance, the problem 
to raise its effectiveness is on the level of democ- 
ratization. The problem also is that we have 
no instrument to measure a country’s success 
in the introduction and development of the 
advanced version of governance — participatory 
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governance — which has become an empirical fact 
in “embedded democracies” and increasingly 
demanded by public in “developing countries.” 
What we have is different indices of democracy, 
where Russia has very modest positions (Russian 
politics in the last 25 years has changed consider- 
ably. Political regime in Russia is called differ- 
ently “partly free” (1991—2003) and “not free” 
(2004-2015) (Freedom House 2016); “open 
anocracy” or “hybrid regime” (1992-1999 and 
2007-2015) and even “democracy” (2000-2006) — 
Polity IV project (Center for Systemic Peace 2014); 
“hybrid regime” (2006-2010) and “authoritarian 
regime” (2011-2015) (Economist 2015); “defec- 
tive” “nonliberal’’ democracy in relation to the pres- 
idency of Boris Yeltsin (Merkel and Croissant 2002) 
and “plebiscite bureaucratic regime” in relation to 
the presidency of Vladimir Putin (Holodkovsky 
2009). Nevertheless, common place is that the 
Russian political regime has highly personalized 
nature and political dynamics of the last 25 years 
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Governance and the State: Theory and Russian Spe- 
cifics, Fig. 2 How democratically is this country being 
governed today? (1 — “Not at all democratic,” 10 — 
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was towards the strengthening of authoritarian ten- 
dencies.), and sociological surveys, based on which 
we can conclude that even Russian citizens are very 
skeptical about the level of democratic governance 
in their own country (see Fig. 2). 

Compared with BRICS countries, the USA, 
and Poland, Russia is assessed as the least demo- 
cratically governed country. Next to Russia to the 
level of public skepticism about democratic gov- 
ernance performance in the country is Brazil. 
Here, they have similar rankings as they did in 
their level of national pride. Thus, we can assume 
that both countries have a “stateness problem” and 
a democratic governance performance problem. 
Surprisingly, China appeared in the cluster of 
countries, where citizens are more satisfied with 
democratic governance performance. Because 
China in the democracy rankings is considered 
an authoritarian country, as is Russia, we can 
assume that Chinese citizens are just more opti- 
mistic about their governance. This puzzle also 
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proves that we need more instruments to measure 
such new forms of governance as democratic and 
participatory governance. 


Conclusion 


The main watershed between the different tradi- 
tions of the conceptualization of stateness is 
between the “old” (“‘historical” and “functional” 
approaches to define stateness) and the “new” 
(“sociocultural” approach). The “old” tradition 
pays attention to such dimension of stateness as 
autonomy of government (from other states and 
international actors or from actors within state 
through effectively providing governmental func- 
tions). This tradition goes back to the notion of 
sovereignty. The “new” tradition concentrates on 
such dimensions of stateness as the identification 
of the citizens with the state (through participation 
in the political process, nation- and state- 
building). Therefore, this tradition works with 
and is based on such notions as, first of all, “iden- 
tity,” “nation,” and “democracy.” 

International comparators mostly work within 
the “old” tradition and prefer “historical,” “func- 
tional,” or “synthetic” approaches to define 
stateness, which is reflected in the domination of 
this discourse in stateness studies. Alternative dis- 
course and research program for stateness studies 
should be developed within the “new” tradition or 
the “sociocultural approach” to define stateness. 

To develop it there are some limitations or 
conceptualization problems. First is the under- 
theorized (or under-conceptualized) position of 
stateness as a concept including its positioning 
around such notions as identity, democracy, and 
nation. Second is the under-operationalized char- 
acter of the concept of “stateness as identity,” that 
means few attempts were made to understand and 
calculate the parameters and terms which could 
help to describe “stateness as identity” that will 
help to switch from parameters to measurable 
indicators. 

For the concept of governance, the line of 
demarcation lies between the “government- 
centric” tradition to define governance (state- 
limited, multilevel, and multilateral governance 
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approaches) and the “participatory governance” 
approach. 

The first tradition gives the government a cen- 
tral role in governance through steering society 
and economy using soft regulation on the basis of 
accountability, transparency, client orientation, 
reduction of corruption, and rule of law, despite 
some upgrade of the concept through adding such 
dimensions of governance as bargaining with dif- 
ferent institutional levels of decision-making 
(local, regional, national, supranational, and 
global) and interaction between governmental 
and nongovernmental actors. 

The second tradition pays attention to learning 
operations and knowledge as core elements of 
governance and participation based on knowledge 
of government, private, collective, and public 
actors. The key idea here is that knowledge in 
contemporary societal systems could not be 
monopolized by one actor (government, business, 
or civil) — everybody has knowledge, and the one 
of the main purpose of governance is to actualize 
this knowledge for decision-making. 

The first tradition is dominated in discourse 
about governance. International comparators 
work only within this paradigm. The limitations 
and conceptualization problems, the under- 
theorized, or under-conceptualized, and under- 
operationalized character of governance as 
reflexive participation of government, private, 
collective, and public actors through learning 
operations can be fixed. 

Therefore, governance practices of some states 
(as we illustrated in the Russian example) and 
governance instruments (such as indices of inter- 
national comparators) have not kept in step with 
recent developments in the theory of state and 
governance and with the demands of civil society 
and different publics for more responsive and par- 
ticipatory governance. State and government are 
no more the centers of the policy-making universe. 
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Governance and Urban Regeneration 
Definition 


Urban regeneration refers to the extent to 
which a community’s capacity matches the 
territory’s conditions for reversing urban 
decline and aiming at an overall development 
of the community. 


Introduction 


Urban regeneration has been fertile ground for 
the governance debate. Research on urban regen- 
eration focuses on the degree to which a commu- 
nity individual’s capacity matches the territory’s 
conditions and resources existing in a specific 
environment, as well as the values (cultural, 
economic, and social) and the organizational 
system (based on formal and informal rules) 
that enable the adoption of regeneration 
schemes. A number of questions remain about 
the effectiveness of regeneration schemes whose 
attempt is to reverse any form of decline by both 
improving the physical structure and the econ- 
omy of territorial areas. 

How can top-down government programs gain 
the support and engagement of local people that is 
usually crucial to their success? How can regen- 
eration schemes prevent displacing problems 
from one area to another? Different types of 
urban regenerations explored in the literature 
include the focus on the approach which regulates 
the mechanisms lying at the basis of regeneration 
programs and which more adequately govern such 
complex processes of renewal and revitalization. 
That is governance. 

The concept emerged in a specific historical 
context but is now utilized for a multitude of 
purposes. Scholarly attention to governance is 
relatively recent, with much of it emerging in the 
last two to three decades, and it stands as a para- 
digm shift in the public management realm. It can 
be described as a model whereby government, 
business, community groups, and citizens work 
together and leaders share power to reach collab- 
orative consensus-based decisions. Governance 
has been subject of discussion in the literature, 
both at the theoretical and practical level, and as 
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a theory has been revised and reassessed to 
explain new emerging governance systems and 
practices. 

Nowadays, governance includes theoretical 
and practical methodological bases, which 
offer the promise of greater citizen participation 
and empowerment (Kooiman 2000, 2003), 
greater social capital and solutions to commu- 
nity problems, and a sharp shift from a central- 
ized and technocratic decision-making to a 
distributed and participatory governance. It is 
from this standpoint that the politics of urban 
regeneration leading to development, although 
being a microcosm of the wider governance 
debate, finds its legitimization in the perspective 
of governance. Urban regeneration is usually 
consultative, and its successes or failures are 
inextricably connected to the governing models 
used for conducting practices of urban develop- 
ment. A notable argument here, which builds 
up on Rhodes’ assumption (1996, 1997, 1999, 
2000) that networks are high-trust mechanisms 
rooted in trust and subject to rules negotiated by 
network participants, is found in the work of 
Stoker (1998a). The latter provided his defini- 
tion of governance, emphasizing the value of 
networks and partnerships in integrating indi- 
viduals and other actors drawn from, but also 
beyond, the government into the decision- 
making. 

The purpose of this entry is to provide a con- 
cise overview of what is the relation between 
governance and urban regeneration, more specif- 
ically, what is known about the politics of urban 
renewal/regeneration and the role that it has 
played in having shaped, as evidence shows, a 
sustainable future of entire communities by gen- 
erating many positive effects and public values. 
This entry begins with a discussion of theoretical 
perspectives that inform the understanding of 
governance as a public management theory and 
the role it plays in the support and development of 
policies such as urban regeneration. It then turns 
to an overview of the effects that governance pro- 
duces on urban regeneration as a process aimed at 
adopting measures attempting to reverse eco- 
nomic, social, and material decline of a given 
urban system. 
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Theoretical Perspectives 


There is an ample debate on the definition of 
governance since it gives order to a manifold of 
concept’s contents and denotations. A number of 
interrelated theoretical approaches and perspec- 
tive of governance, its workings, distinctive ele- 
ments, problems, and agenda, have been used to 
explain the relationship between individuals, their 
territory and decision-making. This rich literature 
demonstrates the elasticity of governance as a 
concept, which denotes a new process of 
governing in the modern era. Nevertheless, what 
remains central to all theoretical approaches men- 
tioned above is that the interest in governance 
represents, in part, a response to the recognition 
that improvement in the capacity of government is 
not, by itself, sufficient to ensure better outcomes 
from government actions. Governance implies, 
inherently, the commonly held view of the pivotal 
role played by the community, intended as people 
working together. For the purposes of this entry, it 
would be appropriate to concentrate on the defi- 
nition of community governance (CG) as linked, 
in primis, to the local dimension, that is, local 
governance (LG). 

LG denotes a more specific meaning that 
unleashes the idea of self-organizing and 
interorganizational networks, as Rhodes postu- 
lated (1996) where networks are nurtured by con- 
tinuous interdependence among network 
members. Interdependence stands as a mechanism 
offering valuable linkages between individuals 
who create a system of multiple interactions, 
rooted in trust, in the absence of hierarchy 
(Rhodes 1998). The established continuing inter- 
actions, subject to rules negotiated by network 
participants, are characterized by a significant 
degree of autonomy from the state which, having 
lost its sovereign position, acts as a steering agent 
for the decision-making (Rhodes 1996). LG owes 
its definition to the pervasiveness of networking 
(Rhodes 2000), whereas the LG approach gives 
emphasis to a relation/interaction between civil 
society and government in determining bottom- 
up policymaking and strengthening local account- 
ability. Since LG expresses itself in a socially and 
culturally defined local context, it is founded on 
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the creation of knowledge which is later shared 
among the heterogeneous participants taking part 
of the network relationships. 

In other words, the ultimate achievement of LG 
hinges on the notion social capital (it will be 
reviewed in the following section) that is an 
asset produced/stocked in a well-defined territo- 
rial context linked to the concepts of trust, gener- 
osity, and collective action, as Putnam asserted 
(1993), the latter being necessary elements for 
solving social disputes. It is just in this latter 
attempt of finding tailor-made solutions to the 
local community arising problems that local gov- 
ernance shifts into the notion of community 
governance. 

Community governance (CG) relies on the 
concept of community, and it better captures the 
aspects of a good governance which explains the 
popularity of the concept of social capital empha- 
sizing on what actors do and what type of relation- 
ships they held. CG becomes an alternative 
framework to public governance since it is 
founded on behavioral and social elements and 
aims at filling the gap following the failures of 
both the State and the market. After the govern- 
ment’s retreat, the community plays an important 
role to the extent that its members are the reposi- 
tory of all that precious and pivotal information 
material regarding the needs and capacities of 
other community individuals. Therefore, the com- 
munities, defined according to their relational and 
geographical contours (Rudkin 2003), represent 
real structures of governance. By this perspective 
CG makes reference to the fundamental social 
steering decision-making through which govern- 
ment and society, within the state’s institutional 
framework, frame and design specific public pol- 
icies and services in order to address particular 
social demands and contingencies. Some authors, 
such as McKieran et al. (2000), simply defined 
CG as collaboration, since it is based on the rec- 
ognition that the complex issues facing commu- 
nities cannot be solved by any one person or 
sector alone but requires collaboration. 

At its core, CG seeks to create a trusted 
community-based entity which integrates the 
mutual knowledge gained through collaborative 
actions to the benefit of the community involved 
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as a whole. As such, it gathers a broad range of 
stakeholders together: community residents, 
elected officials, businesses, and civic actors as 
well as professional services. By the same token, 
Bowles and Gintis (2002) preferred using CG in 
alternative to social capital by claiming that it 
better captures aspects of good governance. 
Also, it emphasized on people’s actions in 
accomplishing a goal of mutual social benefit 
and in addressing certain problems that single 
individuals cannot face alone. Importantly, the 
CG dominant logic focuses on the relationship’s 
evaluation between action resources and their 
effectiveness (Osborne 2010). In particular, it is 
important to better understand the role of social 
capital as an asset which expresses the capacity of 
communities to act together in the pursuit of pub- 
lic policy outcomes. 

Social capital, as Bourdieu postulated (1983), 
represents an asset that a social actor owns, 
expressed in terms of relationships of mutual 
knowledge or mutual recognition. Similarly, 
Coleman (1988) defined social capital as a spe- 
cific term connoting interactions since it captures 
qualities inherent in social relationships. For it, 
social capital represents a necessary relational 
resource for action. The concept has recently 
been widely used in the literature to describe the 
nexus of social factors that define a community’s 
social life and fabric so that it has become a pillar 
of CG and stands as a sine qua non condition to 
define and encourage interactive, relational, and 
partnership-based actions, in other words, to sup- 
port community building. Scholars have argued 
that CG contains community building as a central 
issue and can be viewed as the soul work of 
governance. The attitudes, behaviors, and rela- 
tionships that develop as a result of social interac- 
tions within the community are increasingly seen 
as the elements of a community’s social capital. 

This conception of CG identifies, then, the 
community as an essential factor for producing 
good government. At turn, to increase the 
community’s capacity to produce social capital, 
government unleashes policies that encourage 
investments on projects that are likely to improve 
the condition of the urban environment and, at the 
same time, would ensure high-quality living 
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standards for the community. This vision of a built 
community is one in which individuals look out 
for both themselves and for others and where they 
are connected meaningfully with one another by 
developing and utilizing the existing social fabric. 

The central tenet is that exploiting a plentiful 
resource from the social life of the community is a 
key step in catalyzing collective action, building 
collaborative relationships among key community 
members, in other words, building community 
capacity. Most researchers contend that the sense 
of community and community capacity to build 
itself tends to be significantly high in places that 
are residentially stable and associated with neigh- 
borhoods that have high rates of homeownership 
or are characterized as safe and orderly. This 
assumption connotes that community building 
begins with an investment in the neighborhood’s 
social infrastructure. A neighborhood could be 
perceived as a complex adaptive system, the 
so-called urban system as it consists of many 
components that interact with each other and 
with the environment of the neighborhood. This 
means that processes that take place in a neigh- 
borhood can never be reduced to the action of one 
single individual. Of course, such an urban system 
stands as the ground for setting up development 
projects leading to an improvement of life and to 
ensure a safer and qualitatively wealthier urban 
community where positive outcomes are evalu- 
ated in terms of the quality of public services 
delivered. 


Stet of the Art: Effects of Governance on 
Urban Regeneration 


As noted above, CG is believed to be most helpful 
theory in explaining and determining new associ- 
ating networks within urban systems and regener- 
ation processes. Hence, CG produces a number of 
effects on an urban system. When individuals 
share similar value systems, they are more likely 
to share a sense of community, an attraction to 
place, and a sense of trust and mutuality. Because 
governance makes reference to a rather complex 
system of different interactions among actors 
(having different interests, resources, and 
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interdependencies), hence, it creates a structure 
that deals with a collective challenge (Heylighen 
2006); it can be qualified as a tool for analyzing 
the politics of urban regeneration. Carr et al. 
(1993, p. 344) have asserted that “When public 
spaces are successful [...] they will increase 
opportunities to participate in communal activity 
ere and the growth of public life, is stunted by 
the social isolation of ghettos and suburbs. .... 

In the parks, plazas, markets, waterfronts, and 
natural areas of our cities, people from different 
cultural groups can come together in a supportive 
context of mutual enjoyment. As these experi- 
ences are repeated, public spaces become vessels 
to carry positive communal meanings.” 

Regeneration, as a concept, embeds the signif- 
icance of renewal which refers to action of revi- 
talization or redevelopment of a given setting. If 
referred to urban renewal, urban regeneration 
becomes a widened concept since it is associated 
mainly with economic and infrastructural devel- 
opment. Currently, it represents an umbrella term 
which conveys the meaning of promotion of the 
social, economic, and environmental well-being 
of an area. 

Urban regeneration is a very multidisciplinary 
issue for researchers and practitioners interested 
on the vital topic of the proper and effective way 
to govern regeneration processes despite the 
pressing challenges of sustainability. However, 
as a practice attempting to manage public space 
in ways that restoration of the urban setting and its 
connectivity is made through building sociality 
and civic engagement, it starts from the analysis 
of a close relationship: the public dimension and 
the community. The former should not be merely 
intended as a spatial and social setting but as a 
value-generating space where the public value 
created is shared as well as the benefits of 
accessing to collective public resources; the latter 
refers to the community living within a well- 
defined territorial space that expresses its contin- 
uous commitment and attempts to engineer social 
interactions oriented toward the design of welfare 
service which responds to its needs. 

Recognizing urban regeneration as starting 
from the community potential, it implies the 
understanding that it is a community planning 
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activity, which suggests a strong link between an 
urban public space and an urban civic virtue and 
citizenship. In this communitarian and urban 
conviviality’s approach to planning, where urban 
policies toward public space are socially inclu- 
sive, the public space responds to the same peo- 
ple’s willingness. And people, at their turn, reply 
to the same setting to the point that a strong bond 
between the community and the setting is created. 
Such thinking would lead to assume, as some 
authors have, that a well-designed and well- 
managed space is free from the armor of the 
daily life allowing individuals to see others as 
whole people (Carr et al. 1993). 

The due premise about the definition of urban 
regeneration planning as the process of a shared 
understanding and goal sharing by self-organized 
initiatives that originate in the civil society from 
community-based networks implies that gover- 
nance produces effects on urban regeneration 
which makes the latter deeply problematic. 

It could be argued that the effects are of three 
types. Firstly, because cities and urban systems 
show an undoubted complexity for their being 
adaptive entities (Baynes 2007). 

Secondly, because urban renewal upholds 
overlapping areas of policy concerns. 

Thirdly, the topic becomes very critical when it 
comes to terms with issues of partnerships and 
patterns of regular interactions which are, yet, a 
distinctive mode of governance but could also end 
up in a lack of collective consensus on specific 
urban regeneration policies. 

Claiming that an urban system is a complex 
adaptive system would imply that the urban set- 
ting, if it is true that it resembles a system of 
governance as Elinor Ostrom (1990) proclaimed, 
should be adapted to the specific context. In fact, 
as a polycentric institutional arrangement and 
multi-actor decision-making unit (Brugge 2009), 
an urban public space measured the rhythm of 
collective interaction and endurance through 
three key elements: coevolution, emergence, 
and self-organization. The first element alludes 
to the fact that complex adaptive systems 
coevolve with the systems’ environment through 
interdependency and feedback loops. The second 
one ascribes to the rising of new structures, within 
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the system, from the inside out, within the lines or 
borders of the system. The third one recalls the 
meaning of governance, referring to the ability of 
developing system structures as a result of the 
system’s internal constitution. For this purpose, 
it could be argued that all three elements that 
make together the direction of change, adaptation, 
and development of a system depend upon what 
the actors within the system itself expect in reac- 
tion to the changes of endogenous and exogenous 
and external conditions. 

Having accounted for the key features that 
describe the complex urban system as evolving, 
adaptable, and developing, the second effect that 
governance produces on urban regeneration deals 
with existence of overlapping areas of policy con- 
cerns. This argument is true when, facing urban 
regeneration-related policymaking and interven- 
tions, it becomes very difficult to define a priority 
due to issues clashing and overlapping. In fact, the 
acknowledgment of an environment as a whole 
requires the integration of many disciplines and 
evaluation of the complex interactions between 
single systems within the overall urban system 
such as transport networks, housing infrastruc- 
ture, water and energy supply, and social net- 
works. On top of that, policy issues find 
themselves clashing with a plethora of actors’ 
claims, which are heterogeneous and fragmented 
by nature, with the result that public managers, 
practitioners, and experts find it difficult to syn- 
thesize and systematize such crowded and disor- 
dered information. 

The third effect on urban regeneration relates 
to the issue arising when coping with the analysis 
of a complex system such as the urban system, 
more specifically in the definition of the problem 
or perceptions of problems by actors gathered in a 
network. Certainly, perceptions can be several and 
heterogeneous since they reflect open, disorderly, 
diverse, incomplete, improvised, crowded views 
and values depending on which partnerships 
actors belong to. Such differences also mirror the 
key elements at the core of the urban regenera- 
tion’s governing process, being also at the basis of 
the governance as a concept: the partnerships. 

Partnerships, which offer a sophisticated neo- 
pluralist understanding of local networking 
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(Davies 2000), are of different types, and their 
categorization can be made not only on the basis 
of their status but also on their factors of success. 
Stone (1989) asserted that governing power in 
urban regeneration’s realm depends on sustained 
interorganizational collaboration around agreed 
objectives; other authors, such as Elkin (1987), 
put forward that the urban policy agenda tends to 
reflect the preferences of people organized in part- 
nerships due to policy convergence, as some 
authors have explained (Evans and Davies 1999). 


Perspectives on Urban Regeneration 
and Its Challenges 


The politics of urban regeneration has used theo- 
ries on partnerships to analyze the dynamics of 
interorganizational governance in order to explain 
the value of partnerships (see Lawless 1994; 
Stoker and Mossberger 1994; Harding 2000; 
Davies 2001) that go beyond public service deliv- 
ery, as argued by the articles on “Theory of Orga- 
nizational Partnerships” (Mcquaid 2010). 

Along these lines, the likeness of partnerships 
has to be associated with two factors that affect 
their performance: the participants and sustain- 
ability. According to participants, partnerships 
would be expected to include key public sector 
and private economic actors cooperating through 
informal networks that would enjoy a high level of 
practical autonomy from political influences at 
other geopolitical levels. Partnerships involve col- 
laboration between a range of organizations from 
the public and private sectors. Like governing 
networks, they are built on trust and diplomacy, 
and for that, they also denote a set of stable of 
relations, that is, long-term collaboration to coor- 
dinate collective action around an agreed set of 
goals. 

As far as sustainability is concerned, partner- 
ships are sustainable entities, meaning that their 
survival depends on their ability to command and 
create value, and partnerships would also enjoy 
considerable reach in their efforts to influencing 
politics across the policy spectrum. Gerry Stoker 
(1989), for example, famously argued that part- 
nerships create added value, to the extent that 
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individuals and organizations must collaborate if 
governing outputs are to be achieved. Therefore, 
collaborative synergy is an important issue for 
theories of partnerships. 

However, a clear distinction between policy 
and implementation partnerships, as some authors 
have emphasized, becomes useful at this point 
(Skelcher et al. 1996). Collaboration among 
actors tends to be structured in two ways so that, 
at one side, it produces policy partnerships 
responsible for establishing goals, and at the 
other side, it creates implementation partnerships 
responsible for project delivery. 

In the first case, as policy partnerships, these 
work for facilitating and coordinating processes 
based upon cooperation mutualism, symbiotic 
interdependence, and trust, no matter whichever 
nature they can be (i.e., public-private partner- 
ships and related forms). Here comes the assump- 
tion by Enik-Hans Klijn (Klijn 2008), who in his 
article, “Trust in Governance Networks,” empha- 
sized the value of trust for the functioning and 
performing of networks and partnerships marking 
that “trust reduces transaction costs, facilitates 
cooperation and stability, stimulates learning, 
knowledge exchange, innovation.” In the case of 
implementation partnerships, their working 
aiming at project delivery is very much dependent 
upon their key success factors. These latter lie in 
the definition of a strategic focus, type of leader- 
ship, the extent of partnership actors’ capacity to 
jointly develop products and services, and the 
degree of sharing risks, costs, and resources 
which are connected with service development. 

Needless to say, nevertheless, that partner- 
ships, whether they are policy or implementation 
type, they are exposed to face challenges. These 
can be related to relationship’s complexity 
(of issues, deals, contracts); the roles that the 
government adopts, especially with reference to 
public-private partnerships (PPP); the long-term 
contract (“incomplete contracts” problem); and 
the fundamental democratic aspects of PPP 
(participation, transparency, accountability, con- 
trol) which might not have been, a priori, institu- 
tionally resolved. Taken together, the attempt 
made in identifying partnerships as a distinctive 
mode of governance can represent the evidence of 
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a culture of partnership working at the basis of an 
urban regeneration practice (Healey 2006). Part- 
nership offers a greater potential for the growth of 
networking as they are created on local concerns, 
initiatives, and resources; therefore, the main 
effect that governance produces on urban regen- 
eration is its ongoing capacity to produce favor- 
able conditions for networking. In other words, 
the politics of urban regeneration can be seen as 
the politics of governance by partnership 
(Davies 2002). 


Conclusion 


This entry has provided an overview of what is 
known about governance and the role that it plays 
in shaping policymaking and decision-making in 
a given territory. It began with a discussion of 
theoretical perspectives on governance, with a 
specific focus on local governance and, later, on 
community governance. Because governance 
makes the most of the sense of community devel- 
oped within a territory, it emphasizes on the 
importance of community engagement in net- 
works for an effective community change. Within 
this entry, some essential theories to understand 
and value the complexity of the urban system, 
whether that is called city or neighborhood, have 
been reviewed. 

Besides, both the local and community gover- 
nance frameworks are introduced to help deter- 
mining the dimensions of a network and actors’ 
involvement in the definition of the problem, 
policymaking, working on the development and 
implementation of plans in order to influence 
the desired direction of public service delivery. 
As the desired direction is complied by actors 
empowered by the ability to adapt to arising 
changes occurring inside out their environments 
and develop and implement actions in a system’s 
network, institutions and authorities within 
that system are taking part in shaping and deter- 
mining what is desirable as agents of community 
empowerment. 

Next, the entry turned to a discussion of the 
effects of governance on urban regeneration. Tan- 
gential to all effects, there is an array of 
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community actions, facilitated by values such as 
trust, solidarity, cooperation, and generosity that 
are congruent with those of other network’s actors 
for developing and improving both the social and 
physical characteristics of the urban space thy live 
in. Community development initiatives are cogni- 
zant of the importance of goals’ sharing and 
shared powers which make it easier for the people, 
as individuals or as organized in networks and 
partnerships, to achieve their objective in taking 
part of the public service delivery. 

This entry also discussed the partnerships’ 
framework which adds to the basic understanding 
of governance as networks in fostering commu- 
nity engagement in shaping policymaking espe- 
cially when referred to urban regeneration. The 
explanatory range of partnerships indicates that 
collaborative governance generates an added 
value for actions of urban regeneration which are 
oriented toward the attainment of quality, as a 
whole, within a community, then, in specific 
urban setting. 
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Public Values in Public Organizations 
Social Capital and Organizational Change 
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Governance in Crisis 
Management 
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Synonyms 


Administration; Good government; Government; 
Networks; Partnerships 


Definition 


Governance, in the context of crisis management, 
refers to (1) government capacity to deliver ser- 
vices and manage crises and (2) cross-sector col- 
laboration and interorganizational networks. 


Introduction 


Governance is a term that is used in a variety 
of contexts. The goal of this chapter is to provide 
an overview of crisis and disaster management 
and how it is related to multiple aspects of gover- 
nance. The following sections will define disasters 
and relevant aspects of governance and then lay 
out the theoretical and practical definition of 
governance in crisis management: (1) governance 
as government capacity and (ii) governance as 
cross-sector collaboration and interorganizational 
networks. 
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Understanding Crises, Disasters, and 
Disaster Management Systems 


Disasters are incidents that cause disruptions in 
societies as consequences of natural or man-made 
hazards. Disasters and hazards are interrelated 
terms, but they are not the same. Events such 
as hurricanes, floods, or hazardous material spills 
are hazards. What turns them into disasters is the 
impact (1.e., disruption) that they create on human 
social systems, such as the economy or local com- 
munities. For example, if a flood impacts an area 
where there is no people, that cannot be a disaster. 
On the other hand, if a small flood influences a 
two-block area in a densely populated city, 
the results can lead to significant disruption. 
Although closely related to disasters, crises 
encompass a broader meaning than disasters. Cri- 
ses occur “when member of a social system sense 
that the core values of life-sustaining features of a 
system have come under threat” (Boin et al. 2017, 
p. 5). Disasters are examples of crises, but they are 
not the only source of crises. An influx of refugees 
from a neighboring country, the political destabi- 
lization of a region, or infrastructure failures are 
not typical disasters like hurricanes or terrorist 
attacks, but they can be classified as crises as well. 

Historically, the management of disasters and 
crises has been a collaborative effort. In the early 
twentieth century, disasters were viewed as “acts 
of God,” and managing them was not always at 
the top of the political agenda in the United States. 
Churches, local community organizations, and 
nonprofits usually dealt with disaster relief, 
while the input from state and local governments 
was limited (Rubin 2012). Changes in the political 
environment (e.g., Cold War, catastrophic disas- 
ters) pushed governments to be proactive and to 
initiate efforts for minimizing impacts of hazards 
on communities. As a result, disaster management 
systems have developed over time. Disaster man- 
agement systems have developed over time. In the 
early years, a militaristic top-down approach was 
embraced due to Cold War; however, changing 
public sector paradigms (especially the adoption 
of New Public Management and cross-sector part- 
nerships) transformed bureaucratic hierarchies 
into horizontal and networked administrative 
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systems. As this structural changes occurred, the 
term governance became increasingly used in cri- 
sis and disaster management contexts. 


Governance and Disaster Management 


Governance as Government Capacity 
Governance is related to several important topics. 
First, it refers to a government’s capacity to 
deliver services. Government capacity is critical 
for minimizing physical and social vulnerabilities 
and impacts of hazards through managing four 
phases of emergency management (1.e., prepared- 
ness, mitigation, response, and recovery). The 
ways that government agencies reach their goals 
are quite complex. Governments can deliver ser- 
vices directly via bureaucracy and public servants. 
Governments can also use indirect tools such as 
grants, vouchers, contracts, and cross-sector col- 
laborative partnerships (Kapucu 2008; Kapucu 
et al. 2010; Salamon 2002). Bureaucratic capacity 
(1.e., direct government) is critical for delivering 
core government services, especially services that 
protect the safety and security of citizens. The 
management of indirect government tools (e.g., 
contracts, vouchers, grants) is equally important, 
if not more as the management of direct govern- 
ment capacity. This is because indirect govern- 
ment tools are not under the complete control of 
government agencies, which makes it difficult to 
ensure transparency and the accountability of the 
third parties that have a role in service delivery. 
Significant problems may occur if the govern- 
ment’s capacity to manage indirect tools is not 
adequate. In such situations, these government 
tools may turn into a source of risk, as opposed 
to creating benefits to society. For example, when 
government agencies do not properly manage 
contracts with risky businesses or when govern- 
ment agencies do not regulate risky industries 
appropriately (both contracts and economic regu- 
lations are indirect government tools), the nega- 
tive consequences could be dramatic for society. 
An example of the type of tragedy that can be 
caused by poor contract management and regula- 
tion occurred in Turkey. In 2014, a coal mine 
collapsed in the Soma region of Turkey, killing 
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301 miners. The coal industry had mostly been 
under the control of two government corpora- 
tions, TKI and EUAS. These corporations mostly 
contracted out mining operations to private com- 
panies across the country. The mine that collapsed 
in Soma region was contracted out to Ciner Hold- 
ing in 2006. Between 2006 and 2009, Ciner Hold- 
ing produced about 250,000 tons of coal every 
year. The company decided to transfer its contract 
to another company because of the high risk 
of methane gas and fire. The successor company, 
Soma Komur AS, increased coal production to 2.6 
million tons in 2010. The company also reduced 
the per ton coal production costs from $140 to 
$23.8 at the expense of employee safety. The mine 
was inspected several times between 2010 and 
2014 and passed all inspections without any prob- 
lem. Even the Minister of Energy and Natural 
Resources visited the mine 9 months before the 
accident and praised the mine’s safety and tech- 
nology. The last time the mine was inspected was 
4 months before the accident (Demiroz and 
Kapucu 2017). Moreover, TKI gave a purchase 
guarantee to Soma Komur AS, which means that 
the government would buy all the coal that was 
produced without a quota or limitation. Indepen- 
dent government agency reports indicated that 
Soma Komur AS delivered tons of coal below 
the designated calorie level; however, TKI con- 
tinued buying sub-par coal. The government’s 
poor contract management and lack of proper 
inspections and regulations created incentives for 
Soma Komur AS to produce more coal at the 
expense of employee safety. The high risk at the 
Soma mine was a joint production of government 
agencies and private sector organizations 
(Demiroz and Kapucu 2017). 


Governance as Cross-Sector Collaboration 

The second term that governance refers to in the 
context of disaster and crisis management is the 
coproduction of services with private and non- 
profit sectors. The management of disasters and 
crises cannot be accomplished by any single gov- 
ernment agency or program. When disasters and 
crises happen, their impacts are not bounded by 
jurisdictions. Rather, the complex and uncertain 
nature of disasters and crises requires actors from 
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various backgrounds to collaborate to prepare for, 
mitigate, respond to, and recover from adverse 
impacts of natural and man-made hazards. For 
example, about 85% of the critical infrastructure 
in the United States is owned by the private sector 
(Government Accountability Office 2006). It 
is impossible to prepare for or prevent crises with- 
out collaborating with the private sector. Simi- 
larly, nonprofits also play important roles as 
support agencies during a disaster response. For 
example, the American Red Cross (ARC) and 
National Voluntary Organizations Active Disaster 
(NVOAD) are designated as support agencies for 
the Emergency Support Function No 6 (mass care, 
emergency assistance, temporary housing, and 
human services) in the third edition of the 
National Response Framework (Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency 2016). Collaborative 
and interdependent relationships occur between 
local emergency management agencies and non- 
governmental actors (e.g., private infrastructure 
companies and first responders) as well as 
between different nongovernmental actors (e.g., 
American Red Cross and school districts). As 
these examples indicate, the complex nature of 
disasters and crises requires government authori- 
ties to establish horizontal collaborative partner- 
ship networks with various actors across all 
sectors. 

Kapucu and his colleagues (Kapucu 2008, 
2012; Kapucu et al. 2010) use the term collabora- 
tive emergency management to define the com- 
plex and interdependent nature of crisis 
management. Collaborative emergency manage- 
ment is an extension of the collaborative public 
management field. Collaborative public manage- 
ment concentrates on coproduction of various 
services and solving complex problems using 
cross-sector partnerships. More specifically, 
Eugene Bardach (1998) defines collaboration as 
“any joint activity by two or more agencies that is 
intended to increase public value by working 
together rather than separately” (p. 8). 

The use of collaboration in the context of crisis 
management is different than its use in other pol- 
icy areas. During a crisis, collaboration includes 
coordination, information sharing, and even 
shared cognition depending on what phase of 
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disaster management is being managed. For 
example, in the preparedness phase, various part- 
ners may get together to develop crisis response 
and relief plans. Such plans create a general 
understanding of how to act in times of crisis 
and create a shared mental map among partners. 
Various roles and responsibilities are distributed 
among partners, and they are expected to perform 
such roles in times of crisis. For example, in the 
United States, emergency management agencies 
prepare plans for coordinating crisis response. 
These plans identify several emergency support 
functions (ESFs), such as communication, shel- 
tering, transportation, volunteer management, and 
search and rescue. For each of these support func- 
tions, the plans also identify primary and 
supporting agencies. For example, at the local 
government level, the local American Red Cross 
chapter opened and managed shelters. Usually, 
public schools serve as shelters in time of crisis, 
which require the American Red Cross to collab- 
orate with local school districts in order to 
get access to school buildings. When a crisis 
occurs, emergency management agencies coordi- 
nate the activities of primary and support organi- 
zations as defined by respective ESFs. 

The partnerships developed and used in hazard 
mitigation and disaster recovery have different 
characteristics than preparedness and response. 
Mitigation and recovery efforts are directed 
toward the elimination of social and physical vul- 
nerabilities in communities. Economic develop- 
ment, urban development, social services, and 
management of vulnerable populations are some 
of the key goals of partnerships developed for 
mitigation and recovery. Such partnerships have 
long-term goals and, unlike response activities, do 
not function in a limited time frame. For example, 
disaster recovery efforts can last for decades, and 
economic redevelopment (i.e., recovery) is an 
indispensable aspect of such efforts. 


Potential Challenges 
Crises and disaster management systems are built 


upon networks of agencies from multiple sectors 
that work as equal partners for achieving a 
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common goal. Networks are used in the delivery 
of a wide variety of services, including, but not 
limited to, mental health, social services, educa- 
tion, and disaster relief. Like other service deliv- 
ery networks, crisis management networks are 
indirect government tools that are used to accom- 
plish complex policy goals. It is important to note 
that there is overlap between governance as gov- 
ernment capacity and governance as networks 
(1.e., indirect government tools). Government 
capacity is not limited to the capacity of bureau- 
crats or government agencies but also includes the 
management of indirect government tools. Man- 
aging network performance, ensuring account- 
ability, and having harmony among participants 
in a network are challenging tasks for which there 
are no easy solutions. Every network is unique, 
and their effective management will require the 
use of different tools. Although networks provide 
flexibility to public officials for handling complex 
policy problems, they also pose challenges that 
are quite different than the challenges that posed 
by traditional government settings. 


Conclusion 


Governance is a term that is used in many public 
sector areas. In the crisis and disaster management 
contexts, governance means (1) the government’s 
capacity to execute its functions and (11) the gov- 
ernment’s coproduction of services in collabora- 
tion with private and nonprofit organizations. The 
government’s capacity to use direct and indirect 
tools for the delivery of services plays a crucial 
role in crisis management. When governments do 
not have necessary capacity to manage these 
tools, they can become a source of risk for their 
citizens. 

Cross-sector collaboration is the second defi- 
nition of governance, which also has important 
implications for crisis management. The manage- 
ment of crises and disasters is inherently a collab- 
orative job. It is a multifaceted policy problem that 
requires significant contributions from all stake- 
holders (i.e., individuals, private companies, non- 
profit organizations). Emergency management 
agencies strive to develop networks of 
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stakeholders that can work as equal partners 
toward the effective management of crises events. 
Networks are widely used policy tools, especially 
in areas such as mental health and social services. 
However, it is not easy to management such net- 
works. This is because networks are fluid, hori- 
zontally organized, and complex, as opposed to 
rigid, hierarchical, and relatively simple bureau- 
cratic hierarchies. 


Cross-References 


Crisis, Emergency, Disaster, and Catastrophe 
Defined 

Disaster Response Management 
Socio-Technological Aspects 
Mitigation 
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Synonyms 


Caribbean; Governance; Netherlands Antilles; 
Small island developing states; Sub-national 
island jurisdictions 


Definition 


The notion of governance alludes to the move- 
ment and inclination toward a minimalist state 
which began in the mid-twentieth century. It can 
be defined as a multilevel process which involves 
the networking of government or state enterprise, 
private sector, and civil society to administer 
resources within a jurisdiction and simultaneously 
manage the political economy of development. 


Introduction 


Prior to October 10, 2010, governance and admin- 
istration in the Dutch Caribbean had been custom- 
arily studied on a macro-level, with attention paid 
primarily to what took place in the Willemstad 
capital of the Netherlands Antilles, situated in 
Curacao. However, the dissolution of the country 
previously known as the Netherlands Antilles in 
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2010 resulted in a new political status for the 
territories of which it comprised. The smaller 
islands, Bonaire, St. Eustatius, and Saba, became 
municipalities within the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, while the larger islands, Sint Maarten and 
Curacao, became constituent states. This arrange- 
ment warranted not only the revisiting of the 
administrative structures but also the way in 
which governance practices and processes were 
executed, particularly in Sint Maarten and 
Curacao, which successfully negotiated for 
greater autonomy from the Netherlands than 
their significantly smaller counterparts. The pro- 
tracted autonomy among the BES islands was 
inevitable, as they became constitutionally inte- 
grated into the Netherlands, inheriting Dutch laws 
and the Dutch administrative structure. These new 
developments called into question the meaning 
invoked in the term governance, when assessed 
against the backdrop of varying degrees of 
sub-nationalism and autonomy, as experienced 
by the territories in question. 


The Kingdom Charter and Its 
Implications for Governance 


The modus operandi for governance within the 
Dutch Kingdom 1s legally enshrined in the King- 
dom Charter of 1954. Governance and adminis- 
tration within the Kingdom of the Netherlands, in 
what can be referred to as the pre-dissolution era, 
were shaped on the central level, by much of the 
discussions that were ongoing in The Hague, 
Netherlands, and on the local level, by conversa- 
tions taking place in Willemstad, Curacao. By the 
turn of the twenty-first century, it became increas- 
ingly evident that the structure of the Kingdom 
was regarded as untenable and unfavorable to the 
progress of all partners within the Kingdom. As 
such, the failure of the old structure to appease the 
interests of all stakeholders contributed to the 
reassessment and reevaluation of the relationship 
among them. This reassessment ushered in accel- 
erated discussions, relating to questions including 
but not limited to autonomy, independence, gover- 
nance, and administration. According the 
Veneendaal (2015: 20): 
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Whereas the Charter of the Kingdom legally 
entrenches...autonomy...thus largely preventing 
Dutch political intervention — the Charter simulta- 
neously identifies the safeguarding of human rights 
and good governance as a responsibility of the 
Kingdom as a whole. Mounting Dutch frustration 
with this equivocal state of affairs and enduring 
financial and economic problems on the islands 
resulted in a yearning for more political tools to 
intervene in the case of perceived problems in the 
sphere of good governance. 


In order to glean a thorough understanding of 
the governance outlook in the contemporary con- 
text of the Dutch Caribbean, it is important to look 
at the evolution of the constitutional framework 
which governs these territories as a point of depar- 
ture. The Charter for the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands in principle and practice provides the basic 
framework for how government and administra- 
tion operates within and across the Kingdom. 
Amendments to it can only be agreed upon 
where consensus exists among all the territories 
within the Kingdom. The dissolution of the Neth- 
erlands Antilles on 10.10.10 radically altered the 
governance landscape in the Dutch Kingdom and 
by extension, the Dutch Caribbean leading to the 
emergence of many new administrative and gov- 
ernance systems and structures. The amendments 
to the Kingdom Charter which were forthcoming 
at the time of 10.10.10 gave way to greater polit- 
ical autonomy for Curacao and Sint Maarten to 
conduct their own internal administrative and 
governance affairs, while curtailing the freedom 
of the BES islands to do the same. However, 
matters of common interest such as defense, inter- 
national relations, and the judicial system would 
continue to be jointly addressed at the level of 
Kingdom government. 


Amendments to the Kingdom Charter 
and Its Implications for Governance 


Based on the premise that greater direction and 
structure would be needed in order to effectively 
govern their internal affairs, developing their indi- 
vidual constitutions became the preoccupation of 
Curacao and Sint Maarten. Notwithstanding their 
newly attained political autonomy, however, the 
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Kingdom Charter superseded the Constitutions of 
both Curacao and Sint Maarten, as well as Aruba, 
another Dutch Caribbean territory, which 
attained its autonomy from the Netherlands 
since 1986. Though the term governance alludes 
to a process wherein government operates along 
with other key stakeholders, in the context of 
many Caribbean small island developing states 
and subnational island jurisdictions, govern- 
ments continue to maintain a key position in 
dictating the governance structure and by exten- 
sion governance outcomes. Such was also the 
case in the context of the Dutch Caribbean terri- 
tories, following the dismantling of the Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

The level of enthusiasm among local politi- 
cians to finally be able to govern their own 
affairs eclipsed the need to involve private 
stakeholders and civil society groups in key 
decision-making processes which would have 
implications for the successful governance of 
the territories. What quickly followed the dom- 
inance of the government and state enterprise 
in the governing process on the island level 
was the increased supervision of decision- 
makers in The Hague, stemming from allega- 
tions of corruption, mismanagement, malad- 
ministration, and bad governance in the newly 
autonomous territories. 

In the view of the Dutch authorities, for exam- 
ple, there was much mismanagement of internal 
administrative affairs on the island of Sint Maarten 
since 10.10.10, and the Committee of Financial 
Supervision became one of the tools which would 
be used to curb it. This was also the case with 
Curacao which came under immense scrutiny by 
policy makers in the Netherlands that were preoc- 
cupied with the state of internal governance and 
administrative practices on the island. The CFT is a 
financial supervision law which came into effect 
via The Hague, in the aftermath of Curacao and 
St. Maarten gaining autonomy. Its principal aim 
has been to monitor the territories’ handling of 
internal budgeting and financial matters. In the 
words of Minister Plasterk, Dutch Munister of 
Home Affairs and Kingdom Relations, the finan- 
cial supervision law was in the “best interest of the 
countries” (www.thedailyherald.sx). It is important 
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to note that since 10.10.10, the autonomous terri- 
tories have attempted to have the approval for 
consecutive budgets, none of which have been 
fully approved by the Committee of Financial 
Supervision (CFT), the latter citing ongoing con- 
cerns and challenges related to the achievement of 
good governance. 


Revisiting Governance in the Post- 
Dissolution Era 


Prior to 10.10.10, there was sufficient evidence to 
suggest not only that a great degree of stability 
existed in the realm of governance but also that the 
political economy of development in the 
non-independent Dutch Caribbean islands had 
far outpaced that of their counterparts in the 
Anglophone Caribbean as well as in other inde- 
pendent jurisdictions across the region. This was 
often attributed to the influence of the metropoli- 
tan Netherlands in the region and the ability of the 
mother country to implement and sustain stability 
and structure, specifically where matters of gov- 
ernance were concerned. Cementing this trend of 
thought, scholars with an interest in the study of 
small island territories and subnational jurisdic- 
tions such as Giacalone (2001), Ramos and 
Rivera Ortiz (2001), and Bishop (2009) have 
noted that Caribbean non-independent territories 
have enjoyed a relatively higher standard of liv- 
ing than the independent nations in the region. 
Certainly, the tutelage of metropolitan rule has 
helped them, a point which Ramos and Rivera 
Ortiz (2001: xiv) stresses by stating that “the 
developmental upswing of metropolitan powers 
was extended to their territories. ..most colonies 
have reached a developmental level that dis- 
tances them from the neighbouring independent 
societies.” After 10.10.10 however, this pattern 
of growth and development took an unprece- 
dented downward turn, amidst mounting pres- 
sure from The Hague to get governance right 
on the island territories of Curacao and Sint 
Maarten. 

In a recent study of governance in the island 
territories of Curacao and Sint Maarten, it was 
noted that the conversations about governance in 
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Sint Maarten were dominated by sentiments of 
lack of agency and “the political dominance of 
the metropolitan Netherlands” (Veenendaal 
2015: 16). Concern was also expressed over 
the fact that Curacao’s dominance in the old 
constitutional and political order had left Sint 
Maarten in a disadvantageous position post- 
10.10.10, since administratively, almost every- 
thing was done in Curacao prior to the dissolu- 
tion. Having served as the administrative 
headquarters of the country of the Netherlands 
Antilles prior to the dismantling, Curacao pos- 
sessed many of the requisite structures and sys- 
tems in place to make the transition to an 
autonomous constituent state. In Sint Maarten, 
for instance, 76% of the research participants 
expressed the view that they were much less 
equipped than Curacao to deal with the increas- 
ing demands that came with their new status 
due to a lack of experience and familiarity. 
According to one research participant, 10.10.10 
produced a setting where local actors on the 
island of Sint Maarten were still grappling with 
the complexities of understanding governance in 
a new constituent state and the implications of 
the same for establishing and sustaining proper 
administrative structures. 

Notwithstanding the ongoing reprimands and 
words of caution from The Hague, since the 
dissolution of the Netherlands Antilles, the gov- 
ernance systems and structures, namely, in the 
two territories, Curacao and Sint Maarten, have 
become cumbersome and in some cases evi- 
dently chaotic and messy. Though Curacao was 
seemingly better poised to manage its own 
affairs, the fact that consecutive governments 
had fallen apart in both Curacao and 
St. Maarten, in both cases, at least five times 
over a 6-year period, made this postulation ques- 
tionable. While there have also been challenges 
in St. Eustatius, Saba, and Bonaire, with strong 
sentiments being expressed about the curtailment 
of their freedom with the new political arrange- 
ment, their constitutional status as municipalities 
meant that the Netherlands had a greater measure 
of control over them and was better able to man- 
age, monitor, and influence the way in which 
governance was practiced. 
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Conclusion: Why Have Administrative 
and Governance Challenges Prevailed 
Since 10.10.10? 


One of the first tasks to be undertaken as constit- 
uent states was to decide how the territories would 
manage their administrative systems and econ- 
omy, for the first time, outside of the relationship 
with its former Antillean counterparts. In theory, 
the newly acquired constitutional status meant 
that administrative and economic matters in 
Curacao and Sint Maarten were no longer to be a 
concern of the Netherlands, since matters of inter- 
nal affairs were to be carried out autonomously by 
their respective governments (Romney 2013). 
However, in practice, The Netherlands became 
preoccupied with addressing issue areas that 
went beyond the scope of the Kingdom Charter, 
seemingly stretching the limits of what it meant to 
uphold “proper administration” Kingdom wide 
(ibid: 3). Amidst the pressures coming from The 
Hague, the contention in the newly autonomous 
countries was that they were constantly being 
denied the opportunity to define their own destiny 
and autonomously determine the policy paths they 
would pursue in order to achieve good gover- 
nance and stabilize their economies. 

In addition to this, public administration was 
largely executed by civil servants from the Nether- 
lands, a situation which became the source of much 
frustration for local civil servants (Veenendaal 
2015). However, the fact that successive govern- 
ments continued to collapse made it increasingly 
difficult to convince Kingdom partners on the other 
side of the Atlantic that the territories were capable 
of sustaining administrative and governance mech- 
anisms that would yield positive outcomes for the 
autonomous territories. On the one hand, it was 
clear that with the exception of the BES islands, 
the territories no longer wanted to be subordinate to 
the Netherlands or regarded simply as appendages 
of their metropole. On the other hand, however, the 
need to be continuously supervised and monitored 
was reaffirmed by consistent blunders at the gov- 
ernment level, which also made it virtually impos- 
sible to incorporate stakeholders at the private 
sector and civil society level that could positively 
contribute to the overall governance process. The 
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future of the governance and administrative land- 
scape in Curacao and Sint Maarten is largely 
dependent on the ability of the newly elected coa- 
lition governments in 2016, to survive until elec- 
tions are constitutionally due. Undentably, a stable 
government would be able to forge and sustain a 
meaningful relationship with other stakeholders 
that are crucial to the overall governance process. 
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Definition 


The governance of disaster management encom- 
passes a broad range of public, private, and not- 
for-profit organizations, international institutions, 
national and transnational regulations, guidelines, 
and practices intended to guide concerted actions 
to prevent, prepare for, respond to, and recover 
from man-made and natural disasters, by limiting 
their consequences or reducing their likelihood. 


Introduction 


The current century has seen the convergence of a 
number of extreme events, to the point in which 
the concept of disaster has become one of the 
defining tenets of our age (Fischbacher-Smith 
2006). Events in 2017 highlighted the nature and 
scale of the problem as Hurricanes Harvey and 
Irma devastated large parts of the Caribbean and 
the US states of Texas and Florida. Both of these 
disasters, which occurred within weeks of each 
other, highlighted a range of governance issues 
across three stages of these events. Prior to a 
disaster, there is a need to ensure that plans are 
in place to deal with the task demands that can 
arise from the consequences associated with par- 
ticular threat vectors. The key governance chal- 
lenge here relates to the ways in which the worst 
case scenario is considered within the planning 
process. Many organizations will deny the worst 
conceivable case, arguing that there is no a priori 
evidence for such an outcome. Such a constrained 
view of the potential consequences of a cata- 
strophic event can have significant impacts on 
subsequent attempts at mitigation. This was evi- 
dent in the aftermath of Hurricane Irma where 
there were allegations that governments were ill- 
prepared to evacuate their citizens who were 
caught up in the disaster and where other govern- 
ments refused to evacuate the citizens of other 
countries. There are also governance issues during 
the active phase of a disaster. There are, for exam- 
ple, significant challenges for local government 
and law enforcement in maintaining law and order 
under such conditions along with the provision of 
emergency care for victims. Finally, the aftermath 
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of the disaster inevitably raises a series of ques- 
tions around organizational learning and the pro- 
cesses by which issues of accountability are dealt 
with. These natural hazards illustrate the complex 
interconnections between the concepts of risk, 
vulnerability, disaster, and crisis and the processes 
and principles of governance can be seen to per- 
meate all of these terms. The governance issues 
that are raised concern the role that expert judg- 
ment plays in the prediction of hazardous events, 
the effectiveness of pre-disaster planning on mit- 
igating the effects of any catastrophe, the effective 
communication of the hazards to those people 
deemed to be “at risk,” and the transparency of 
the calculative processes that are used to assess 
the nature, likelihood, and consequences of any 
catastrophic event (Smith 1990, 2005). 
Traditionally, societies have approached disas- 
ters and major emergencies in different ways and 
this has been shaped by a number of factors 
including religion, cultural influences, and a 
range of vulnerability factors. A fatalistic view 
of disasters prevailed for centuries, as natural haz- 
ards were conceived of as acts of God, against 
which human action was considered futile at best. 
The Enlightenment, with its secular view of the 
world, gave rise to a different perspective on the 
origins of disasters, one that conceived them as 
acts of nature. This new approach led to the dif- 
fusion of some forms of what is called today 
disaster management, and involved actions to 
mitigate the impacts of a disaster by means of 
improved engineering techniques. The social con- 
ception of disasters (Dynes 1999) emerged in the 
mid-twentieth century, when natural disasters 
started to be conceived as acts of society. From 
such a perspective, and as a direct or indirect 
product of human activities, disasters could be 
magnified in likelihood and consequences by 
human actions, such as building non-earthquake 
proof facilities in seismic areas or settling in flood- 
plains (Quarantelli 2000). With the raising of 
awareness that disasters were not solely acts of 
God or nature, there came the necessity for 
humans to engage in direct actions to deal with 
the task demands that they generated. Institutional 
responses aimed at mitigating, and responding to, 
large-scale events affecting significant portions of 
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populations were eventually perceived as a 
requirement for well-managed organizations and 
government bodies. An early example of such a 
response was the creation of organizations whose 
main objective was the protection of civilians 
from the hazards of wartime, and especially the 
use of nuclear weapons (see, for example, Civil 
Defense, Groven et al. 2012). During the latter 
part of the twentieth century, however, and with 
the growing role of the so-called civil society, 
increasing efforts were concentrated on 
supporting populations affected by natural as 
well as human-generated calamities from within 
the communities themselves. 

At the same time, public and organizational 
awareness around the toll exacted by disasters 
has increased. The UNISDR estimates that eco- 
nomic losses deriving from major disasters range 
nowadays between US$250 and 300 billion every 
year (UNISDR 2016). This dramatic situation is 
likely to be exacerbated in the near future, mainly 
due to the interaction of several trends including: 
rapid economic development resulting in environ- 
mental degradation, progressive concentration 
of populations in relatively smaller areas 
(urbanization), exacerbation of socioeconomic 
inequalities, and the pace of climate change. In 
the light of these alarming dynamics, key actors 
are asking for more effective governance provi- 
sions to support them with channeling even 
scarcer resources and their deployment into 
those areas where they are needed the most. 
These decisions have the potential to change the 
shape of the consequences associated with any 
catastrophe but they can also increase them. As a 
result, it is important that effective governance 
arrangements are in place to ensure the transpar- 
ency and accountability that 1s required. 


Disaster Management: A Governance- 
Based Analysis 


In liberal democracies, the safety of citizens is 
traditionally considered to be a function provided 
by the state and is, therefore, one of the priorities 
of both central and local government. Public orga- 
nizations play a threefold role when it comes to 
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risks and disasters (Drennan et al. 2015). As reg- 
ulators, public organizations are required to estab- 
lish protocols that are intended to shape the ways 
in which individuals and businesses engage in 
a range of activities, some of which may be 
deemed to be hazardous (e.g., urban planning to 
regulate the types of buildings that can be erected 
in disaster-prone areas). Public organizations also 
play a role as stewards, or the insurers of last 
resort, where they are in charge of loss compen- 
sation in case of events for which responsibility 
cannot be immediately specified (e.g., an earth- 
quake; Drennan et al. 2015). Finally, public orga- 
nizations play a key role as managers, where they 
organize risk management activities and resources 
intended to mitigate the impact of events that 
individuals and businesses cannot normally face 
on their own (Drennan et al. 2015). It is worth 
noting that, while playing a key role in the 
response to the task demands of disasters as both 
rescuers and agents of recovery, public organiza- 
tions can also generate some of the conditions that 
could escalate the impacts of a disaster through 
poor preparation and planning (Smith 2005). 
Modern disasters are complex phenomena that 
escape a strict taxonomy (Quarantelli and Perry 
2005). The complexity of modern disasters 
unfolds at different levels. These include: etiolog- 
ical (e.g., natural or man-made disasters, safety- 
related or security related, slow- or sudden-onset); 
geographic (local, national, or transnational disas- 
ters); (Quarantelli and Perry 2005; Turner and 
Pidgeon 1978) developmental (pre-disaster, disas- 
ter, and post-disaster phases; Smith 1990, 2005); 
and socioeconomic (e.g., the underlying vulnera- 
bility of the affected populations). There has been 
debate, for example, as to whether the term disas- 
ter should be reserved for those catastrophes that 
have a significant physical trigger rather than a 
socio-technical one and the distinction can be 
used to determine which agencies are responsible 
for managing the catastrophe. However, the term 
is commonly used to describe both types of event, 
irrespective of the nature of the triggering process. 
The degree of complexity of modern disasters 
requires flexibility in the approaches taken to 
manage them, and a concerted effort needs to be 
orchestrated by a variety of actors. Monolithic 
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responses invariably prove to be inefficient in 
providing adequate relief and there is a need 
to bring together a range of resources in order to 
deal with the task demands that a catastrophe 
generates. Collaborative responses involving an 
enlarged spectrum of stakeholders have been 
demonstrated to be more effective than more nar- 
rowly configured approaches. In common with 
other forms of public management, the protection 
of citizens from calamitous events has progres- 
sively shifted away from increasingly under- 
resourced public sector organizations to both pri- 
vate and not-for-profit actors. This has intensified 
the need for those involved to be more effective in 
harmonizing their efforts by shifting the focus 
from the basic delivery of disaster relief services 
towards a more coordinated organization of disas- 
ter management activities. In a self-reinforcing 
loop, this has led to the development of the 
humanitarian industry, nurtured in turn by a sig- 
nificant growth in number of humanitarian agen- 
cies (in particular, from the 1980s through the year 
2000; Calvi Parisetti and Kiniger-Passigli 2000). 
Other trends such as globalization and techno- 
logical innovation have also produced a new set of 
hazards and, through the increased dependence on 
extended supply chains, have increased the dis- 
tances over which they have to be managed 
(Fischbacher-Smith and Smith 2015). This has 
forced contemporary disaster management gover- 
nance models to reshape and constantly adapt to 
deal with the changes in the threat matrix. Because 
the world is more interconnected, it enables 
improved communication among the involved 
stakeholders, resulting in prompter mobilization 
of resources to face localized emergencies. In 
contrast, this causes the center of gravity of disas- 
ter management to constantly move all the way 
from the local, through the national, to the global 
level and back. This can have the effect of con- 
suming resources in coordination efforts and mul- 
tiplying the challenges of duplicating decision- 
making, generating a slow response to the disas- 
ter, and perpetuating ill-defined roles and unclear 
responsibilities. The resulting picture is of “an 
amalgam of loosely related regulatory instru- 
ments, policies and processes, with a ‘yawning 
gap’ at its core” (Lane and Hesselman 2017, 
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p. 94) which denotes a certain inadequacy of 
present day disaster governance architectures. 
The “glue” of such architectures is constituted 
by a range of frameworks, processes, and mecha- 
nisms which vary in nature from entirely volun- 
tary to legally binding. 

It is possible to summarize some of the most 
relevant trends at different levels of granularity 
from the global to the local. At each level, the 
issues of governance generate different challenges 
for the ways in which disasters are managed. 


Global 

The globalization phenomenon and the exacerba- 
tion of modern natural disasters have led to an 
increasing need for societal and international 
assistance in case of large-scale calamities. Inter- 
national and global institutions such as the United 
Nations (e.g., the UN Office for Disaster Risk 
Reduction — UNISDR, established in 1999 or the 
UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs — OCHA, established in 1998) and the 
World Bank (e.g., the Global Facility for Disaster 
Reduction and Recovery — GFDRR, established 
in 2006) have become fundamental actors in the 
discussions and practices around disaster gover- 
nance, and especially with regards to the assis- 
tance for developing countries. When effectively 
incorporated into the context of development aid, 
then the processes of governance at the global 
level cover a wider spectrum of stages in the 
hazards cycle. They also provide a more complete 
coverage of the various disaster sectors, as they 
provide developing countries with resources to 
effectively prepare for, face, and respond to the 
many aspects of disaster mitigation and response. 
Launched by the UN in 2005, the “cluster 
approach to disaster response” (Lane and 
Hesselman 2017) revolves around the idea that 
different humanitarian organizations (UN and 
non-UN) contribute to the delivery of disaster 
management services across the different disaster 
stages (e.g., from prevention to reconstruction) 
and are also seen to encompass all aspects of 
disaster response (e.g., emergency communica- 
tion, logistics, food, health, shelter, etc.). Despite 
a predominant focus on the role played by public 
organizations in disaster governance, the 
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importance of stakeholder involvement is broadly 
acknowledged at the global level. Many types of 
organizations support international bodies in 
disaster relief efforts, namely regional platforms, 
multilateral coalitions, domain-specific mecha- 
nisms, and global action networks. A recent 
example of how such multi-stakeholders plat- 
forms can effectively respond to a regional disas- 
ter is represented by the 2014 Ebola crisis, in 
which the World Health Organization was effec- 
tively supported in its disaster response by the 
capabilities of ad-hoc, agile networks (Jensen 
et al. 2015). 


National 

Based on the principle of national sovereignty, 
international law indicates that the organization 
of disaster relief on national territories is primarily 
a state’s responsibility. However, a range of fac- 
tors can impact a state’s ability to fulfil its man- 
date. Firstly, the complexity of modern disasters 
invariably renders them wicked, transnational 
issues which require the concerted action of 
multi-stakeholders platforms. Secondly, in devel- 
oping countries, central governments may not 
have the resources necessary to deal with the 
task demands of major catastrophes. This results 
in developing countries generally suffering from a 
higher death toll when affected by natural disas- 
ters, compared to more developed nations. Even 
the latter, however, are not exempted from prob- 
lems in terms of response as the 2017 hurricanes 
hitting the United States so clearly illustrated. In 
extreme circumstances, they may be overcome by 
the magnitude of some disasters (see, for instance, 
the earthquake, tsunami, and nuclear accident that 
affected Japan in 2011) where the disasters exceed 
the capacity of the country to mitigate the impacts 
(usually as the result of a lack of early warnings). 
Thirdly, the highly debated topic of the “decline of 
the state” seems to provide an argument for the 
center of gravity of disaster governance being 
shifted away from the national level, to supra- 
national entities such as the European Union. 
The principle of vertical subsidiarity indicates a 
preference for the delivery of public services to 
the closest level to the citizens and in this regard 
disaster governance is no exception. There is an 
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argument that says that affected populations are 
better served by rapidly deployable, locally based 
resources, where those that provide the relief are 
aware of local conditions and cultures, and where 
the chain of accountability is clearly defined. On a 
similar note, horizontal subsidiarity implies the 
involvement of new actors in the delivery of ser- 
vices traditionally provided by the government, a 
trend that has been largely acknowledged in the 
disaster response environment (e.g., private orga- 
nizations and NGOs). 


Local 

At the local level, sub-national entities ranging 
from local governments to private businesses, 
NGOs, and individuals also contribute in disaster 
relief. As noted by Aldrich and Meyer (2015), 
neighbors and family members usually provide 
first assistance in case of disasters, by leveraging 
the benefits of social capital networks established 
on the basis of proximity and kinship. These 
actors can prove particularly effective in short- 
term disaster response, but have undeniable limits 
when it comes to provide long-term disaster risk 
reduction, largely due to the limited resources at 
their disposal. This has contributed in shaping the 
modern concept of civil society which has been 
considered as a substitute for the more central 
provision of governmental disaster response, 
especially where the latter was reputed to be insuf- 
ficient. The 2010 earthquake that affected Haiti 
provided an example in which international 
and local NGOs were capable of overcoming the 
governmental paralysis by mobilizing extensive 
resources. This receding role and centrality of 
public authorities includes different areas of life, 
not only disaster governance, and also involves 
other actors beyond NGOs. Private, for-profit 
organizations have recently managed to leverage 
the flexibility of their business models and a 
range of digital technologies to enter the “human- 
itarian aid market” by proposing quick disaster 
response (e.g., by using unmanned aerial vehicles 
or “drones” to assist victims of calamities), 
improved knowledge management systems (e.g., 
crowdsourcing to support disaster relief efforts), 
and more customized disaster relief services (for 
instance, in the form of comprehensive insurance 
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packages). At the lowest local level, individuals’ 
contribution to disaster relief has been profoundly 
changing, to the point in which single citizens 
often have a well-defined role in disaster gover- 
nance. This is the case of disaster volunteering, 
a phenomenon that is experiencing two interest- 
ing dynamics (McLennan et al. 2016): a shift 
from a traditional, life-long commitment to a 
short-term, individualistic and episodic type of 
volunteering; and the emergence of digital disas- 
ter volunteering, in which volunteers offer their 
data and data-analysis capacity to create mean- 
ingful information through local reporting on 
disasters. These dynamics, combined with the 
support for disaster volunteering initiatives that 
some governments are demonstrating (e.g., 
Australia and New Zealand), reveal the increas- 
ingly relevant role that individuals are playing in 
the disaster governance scenario. 


Analysis and Conclusions: Where to 
Next? 


Interestingly, state-driven disaster response has 
recently received renewed momentum from a 
global level initiative, Disaster Risk Reduction 
(DRR), an approach intended to minimize vulner- 
abilities and risks associated with disasters. In 
recent years, DRR has enjoyed significant trac- 
tion, with two initiatives under the aegis of 
UNISDR: the Hyogo Framework for Action 
(HFA) 2005-2015, a 10-year plan to improve 
global response to natural hazards; and its succes- 
sor, the Sendai Framework for Disaster Risk 
Reduction 2015—2030, which is a 15-year, volun- 
tary, nonbinding agreement. The Sendai Frame- 
work in particular recognizes that the objective of 
reducing the impact of calamitous events should 
primarily sit with the state. Nonetheless, the 
framework acknowledges that such responsibility 
should also be shared with an enlarged range of 
stakeholders, including the private, local govern- 
ment, and not-for-profit sectors, among others. 
The resulting picture for the future of disaster 
management indicates a scenario in which flexible 
governance arrangements will need to be the 
norm, rather than the exception. The focus of 
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governance is not expected to be on the adminis- 
trative tier at which disaster response efforts are 
spent, but on the platforms that are able to build 
capacity to manage disasters (Jensen et al. 2015), 
regardless of their institutional location (e.g., pub- 
lic, private, NGO). Considering the current envi- 
ronment, this last element entails an undeniable 
need for more agile and adaptive forms of disaster 
governance, as also acknowledged by the World 
Economic Forum (2017). Nonetheless, amidst the 
fluidity of the disaster governance milieu, and in 
the presence of progressively more stringent 
requirements of accountability and transparency, 
the optimal mechanisms for allocating authority 
and responsibility of disaster management have to 
be further investigated. As a governance princi- 
ple, subsidiarity can provide a useful lens to 
explore such mechanisms, as recent research has 
shown (Melo Zurita et al. 2015). 

At the global level, a necessity to design and 
embed disaster management in sustainable devel- 
opment practices is an acknowledged priority. 
Some of these practices have been considered 
capable of directly producing effective risk man- 
agement as in the case of reduced usage of fossil 
fuels that has the potential to diminish the impact 
of climate change. In order for this to happen, 
however, a twofold shift is necessary (UNISDR 
2015). First, the focus should be on managing 
risks, rather than on managing disasters as a neg- 
ative externality deriving from poorly managed 
risks. Second, further efforts should be placed on 
managing intrinsic risks (for example, those 
deriving from socioeconomic activities intended 
to enhance development), rather than external 
hazards. This change in perspective entails a 
longer-term perception of disaster management 
and a proactive, rather than the current reactive, 
approach to disasters (Tierney 2012). Finally, dig- 
ital technologies have proven to be a powerful 
element in the support of disaster management 
organizations, allowing them to shift their efforts 
and investments from pure disaster response and 
recovery to prevention and preparedness. Digital 
technologies will, however, also bring with them 
emergent governance issues around the control 
and protection of information and its dissemina- 
tion. What is clear is that the governance 
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arrangements for disaster management will need 
to keep evolving to keep pace with the challenges 
and solutions to catastrophic events. 
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Definition 


Science diplomacy can be applied to the role of 
science, technology, and innovation in three 
dimensions: science in diplomacy, diplomacy for 
science, and science for diplomacy. The first 
relates to the function of informing foreign policy 
objectives with scientific advice, the second con- 
cerns the role of facilitating international science 
cooperation, the third refers to the use of science 
cooperation to improve international relations 
between countries (The Royal Society 2010). 


Introduction 


The relationship between science and diplomacy 
is determined by a long-term history of intersec- 
tion and positive externalities. It is also an old 
discussion with much rhetoric. As the US House 
Committee on International Relations stated in 
1977 “Science and technology have had a signif- 
icant impact on the foreign policy-making, spe- 
cifically with regards to the methodology and the 
management of information adopted by the diplo- 
matic apparatus.” Moreover, science and technol- 
ogy have been shaping the intellectual training of 
diplomats, mirroring the prospective evolution of 
foreign policy objectives in the international polit- 
ical system. Over the years, the relationship 
between science and diplomacy has become 
more important to the conduct of foreign policy, 
increasing the need for proper strategies (Cooper 
et al. 2008). Mirroring the underway Renaissance 
on how science can be used to inform statecraft 
more effectively, the latest analyses emphasize the 
need to develop a global science diplomacy 
agenda and to strengthen the “Multilateralism 
2.0 where states allow other actors more and 
more involvement in global policy-making.” In 
other words, the scientific community as well as 
the multilateral system should trigger the devel- 
opment of a new form of science diplomacy. 
Global challenges require therefore a gover- 
nance structure that “moves away from the tradi- 
tional Westphalian model” where sovereign states 
block effective actions, and a more effective 
mobilization of S&T community to support such 
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a Multilateralism 2.0 that is in the making (Van 
Langenhove 2017). The actions of many actors 
exemplify the relevance of this process: several 
governments — acting as individual players and/or 
as collective players at the intergovernmental 
level when promoting international conferences — 
as well as some international organizations, 
like the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Orga- 
nisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment’s Science and Technology Ministerial 
conferences, and nongovernmental agencies, like 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and World Science Forum. With the trans- 
nationalization of policies and the rise of transna- 
tional policy networks, it can be assumed that the 
growing relevance of SD in international relations 
can foster coalition building and conflict resolu- 
tion for sensitive global issues, some of which — 
such as environmental change, nuclear prolifera- 
tion, human health, sustainable and inclusive 
development — are consolidated on the political 
and diplomatic agenda, while others — such as 
international terrorism, (cyber)security, and Inter- 
net Governance — are increasingly raising new 
challenges to all actors involved in the interna- 
tional arena. 


State of Art 


Despite a long historical association between sci- 
ence and international cooperation, science diplo- 
macy as a concept 1s rather new and reflects the 
fusion of two previously distinct elements: sci- 
ence as an evidence-based form of knowledge 
acquisition and diplomacy as a nonviolent 
approach to the management of international rela- 
tions (Turekian and Kishi 2017). More precisely, 
it dates back to the 2010, thanks to the contribu- 
tion of the Royal Society and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science who 
identify three main types of activities or analytical 
dimensions: science in diplomacy, diplomacy for 
science, and science for diplomacy. The first 
relates to the function of informing foreign policy 
objectives with scientific advice, the second con- 
cerns the role of facilitating international science 
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cooperation, the third refers to the use of science 
cooperation to improve international relations 
between countries (The Royal Society 2010). 
This perspective is shared by others scholars and 
oriented the debate at academic and institutional 
level. The overall idea is that countries are seeking 
to achieve some or all of the three Es of science 
diplomacy: expressing national power or influ- 
ence, equipping decision makers with information 
to support policy, and enhancing bilateral and 
multilateral relations (Turekian 2012). More 
recently, analyzing the relationship between sci- 
ence and diplomacy, Paul Dufour (2016) high- 
lights five traditional rules of engagement: the 
so-called “invisible college,” the informal interna- 
tional community of scientists that form a highly 
networked global enterprise; the contribution of 
mutual understanding through science as an orga- 
nized activity in discussions held in relevant inter- 
national organizations like NATO, WHO, 
UNESCO; as a strategy for building political brid- 
ges when it is difficult to do so through the usual 
channels (there are several examples during the 
Cold War, like the talks between China and the 
USA with the so-called ping-pong diplomacy and 
the creation of the International Institute for 
Applied Systems Analysis); as an input to solve 
global problems like climate change; and as a way 
to link national pride with the growing interna- 
tional economic prowess, like BRICS countries 
made to increase their global standing. 
Multistakeholderism has become more and 
more a third dimension of diplomacy, in addition 
to bilateralism and multilateralism, and the diplo- 
macy field has broadened its boundaries. Indeed, 
considering more closely the actors it can be 
deemed as the many issues of science diplomacy 
are central to the agenda of multilateral fora like G7 
and G20 and the forum for Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) (Turekian and Kishi 2017) or 
at bilateral level. For example, the USA and Japan 
collaborate in biomedical research since the 1960s, 
and they both support cooperation with countries 
of the former Soviet Union at the International 
Science and Technology Center. The Foreign Min- 
istry Science and Technology Adviser Network 
held in September 2016 is a recent example 
(Turekian and Kishi 2017). Many states have 
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scientific attaches in their embassies or have sci- 
ence diplomacy programs. The more structured 
cases are the USA and the UK who created the 
American Academy for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence (AAAS) with the subsequent Center for Sci- 
ence Diplomacy and the US “Science Envoy 
Program” with Obama administration, and the 
establishment of the Royal Society in the UK. 

New players have emerged attempting to make 
the link between science and diplomacy more 
immediate. Particularly, nongovernamental orga- 
nizations (NGOs) have played an essential role in 
international negotiations, building linkages 
across countries (Betsill and Corell 2007). This 
can be defined as a whole — society approach 
extending beyond traditional interagency coordi- 
nation and engaging with other actors of society 
that are extending their traditional reach. 
Although the conditions under which NGOs 
make a difference have not been elucidated, 
NGO diplomacy has made relevant contributions 
to the democratization of the intergovernmental 
decision-making process. By achieving incredible 
results as opposed to those obtained by state 
actors, they have proven to be rather efficient in 
the conduct of science diplomacy (Turekian and 
Neureiter 2012). 

In recent years, discussion on global diplo- 
macy is exploring the possibilities that technology 
bring to revolutionize diplomacy and mobilize 
governments and nongovernmental actors to 
solve global challenges by employing new com- 
munication technologies to diplomacy. According 
to Hocking and Melissen (2015), “newness in 
diplomacy today has everything to do with the 
application of new communication technologies 
to diplomacy” (9). The multiple challenges of 
globalization are sustained, in other words, by 
the processes of digitalization that are reshaping 
international relations and global power relations, 
modifying the meanings, the practices, and the 
tools of diplomatic activities (Kurbalja 2016). 


Main Issues 


Science diplomacy is an instrument of global pol- 
icy. On the one hand, there is the “traditional area 
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of action” of science diplomacy, a set of policies 
that have been managed over the years. On the 
other hand, there are “new policies” declined 
within science diplomacy in the recent years, 
related basically to the diffusion of 
digilitalization, like digital diplomacy. Moreover, 
science diplomacy fosters soft power and country 
branding, serving as a communication channel 
when diplomatic relations are difficult, though 
this effect is more evident in the “new” trends of 
science diplomacy, such as cyber. 

The growing awareness of global problems is 
one of the most salient developments of science 
diplomacy, considering that global items like cli- 
mate change, pandemics, natural disasters, 
nuclear proliferation as well as food security, 
water treatment and purification, health and 
hygiene, energy poverty, and shortages are 
connected to scientific and technological issues. 
In order to exemplify the importance of the sci- 
ence diplomacy in the “traditional” area of inter- 
vention, three cases will be presented: the climate 
change, the sustainable development, and the 
nuclear proliferation. 

The proposed cases fit the three dimensions of 
science diplomacy relating to the scientific advis- 
ing of foreign policy objectives, the function of 
facilitating international science cooperation, and 
the contribution to improving international rela- 
tions at bilateral as well as multilateral level (cfr. 
Royal Society 2010). In this way, both the insight 
of “traditional” science diplomacy in expressing 
the national power of states (cfr. Turekian 2012) 
and the five rules of engagements proposed by 
Dufour (2016) are empirically confirmed. 

Since the 1960s, the climate change and the 
environmental degradation have informed the 
“traditional” policies of science diplomacy. 
Thanks to the work of some OOII, such as the 
World Metereological Organization (WMO) and 
the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU), the problem of the increase of greenhouse 
gas in the atmosphere has been monitored, 
forming by 1985 a general consensus about the 
rise in the global average of temperature between 
2000 and 2050 (Van Langenhove 2016). The UN 
multilateral system obtained encouraging results 
with the help of science diplomacy with the 
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ratification of the Montreal Protocol on the phas- 
ing out of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), responsi- 
ble for the “ozone hole” in the upper atmosphere. 
At the same time, in 1988, the establishment of the 
Intergovernamental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) represents another good example of the 
effectiveness of science diplomacy’s approach on 
climate change, involving states, traditional OOII, 
and science community. The IPCC is a UN body 
responsible to prepare — based on available scien- 
tific information — a report on all aspects of cli- 
mate change. The contribution of science 
diplomacy is helping the reforming process on 
climate change encouraging energy liberalization, 
the development of renewables, a better regula- 
tion, and technological transfers, alongside cli- 
mate change mitigation and adaptation. The 
Global Strategy of the EU (2016), for example, 
clearly states that the EU will take the lead on the 
ongoing changes, increasing climate financing, 
driving climate mainstreaming in multilateral 
fora, raising the ambition for review foreseen in 
the Paris agreement, and working for clean energy 
cost reductions (Van Langenhove 2016). 
Another traditional issue of science diplomacy 
is the sustainable development (Saner 2015). The 
role of SD in supporting innovation and economic 
development has been included as essential in the 
agenda of almost every country of the interna- 
tional community, at different stages of develop- 
ment. Beside developed countries like Germany, 
Japan, USA, UK, Australia, Canada, also the new 
economic giants of twenty-first century like 
China, India, Brazil, South Korea, and Singapore 
are looking for the right policies and investments 
to foster innovation and competitiveness using 
SD. At the same time, also countries like Chile, 
South Africa, Indonesia, Cezech Republic, 
Malaysia, and Vietnam are on this path, exploiting 
the positive externalities of science diplomacy for 
sustainable development (UNESCO 2015). 
Indeed, science diplomacy is considered as a 
mean to reduce the many imbalances. For the 
three dimensions of sustainable development 
such as social, economic, and environmental sus- 
tainability, science diplomacy could greatly sup- 
port countries’ efforts in achieving their goals. 
While in industrial and middle-income countries 
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science diplomacy can improve economic com- 
petitiveness in the international arena, in lower 
income countries it can be supportive of economic 
and social progress for promoting local produc- 
tion and home-grown services that incorporate 
modern technologies. The expression “science 
leapfrogging diplomacy” exemplifies a funda- 
mental contribution that science siplomacy can 
give to sustainable development, suggesting inno- 
vative solutions that bypass political stalemate or 
contrast (Kjellen 2014). In this realm, the Global 
Sustainable Development Reports (GSDRs) pro- 
duced within the 2030 Agenda promoted by the 
UN are a great opportunity for strengthening sci- 
ence diplomacy in economic development. 
A second opportunity for involvement by the sci- 
entific community is the Technology Facilitation 
Mechanism (TFM), created by the 2030 Agenda, 
representing science and civil society appointed 
by the UN secretary general to work with the UN 
agencies and multilateral institutions on the role of 
science diplomacy for sustainable development. 

The nuclear security is a third example of how 
science diplomacy has traditionally shown its 
effectiveness and its long-standing success, giv- 
ing a fundamental support to the international 
community in establishing confidence in the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty control system, foster- 
ing the nonproliferation efforts, and blocking vio- 
lent responses to provocative threats posed by 
some actors. The success in science diplomacy 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
on the limitation and then reduction of nuclear 
weapons is one of the best results of science 
diplomacy. On a general scale, examples of clas- 
sical scientific cooperation are those between the 
USA and the Soviet Union, the establishment of 
the European Organization for Nuclear Research 
CERN, and recently the nuclear agreement 
between the USA and Iran that has revitalised 
aspects of US diplomacy as a bridge-building 
strategy (Moedas 2016). 

Today, the contribution of science diplomacy 
in this area is of highest importance, considering 
that nuclear threats are still high. Because of the 
technical complexities of nuclear fuel cycle and its 
interest for terrorist, science diplomacy is very 
supportive in establishing a variety of policy 
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measures and physical safeguards to prevent 
nuclear proliferation and nuclear terrorism. More- 
over, verification of treaties, including nuclear 
arms reductions and test bans, and cooperation 
on ballistic missile defense (BMD) are valuable 
topics in which science diplomacy has an essential 
role to play, building confidence and identifying 
technical options for cooperation. This aspect is 
verified also when science diplomacy is applied to 
bridging the societal domain (governance, econ- 
omy, and values) and the natural domain 
(ecosystem, water quality, and water quantity). 

Beside the multiple and diversified area of 
policies of “traditional” science diplomacy, in 
the last years the digital revolution has brought 
to a reconsideration and a rethinking of the most 
assumptions regarding the interaction between 
diplomacy and the soft power. The main trans- 
formations under way reflect the re-imaging of 
diplomacy in light of the digital communication 
revolution. Digital diplomacy 1s a good example 
of the “new wave” under way. Being defined 
as the use of social media for diplomatic 
purpose, digital diplomacy established a central 
role within science diplomacy in a few years, 
reshaping the meaning and tools of public diplo- 
macy. Policy innovation and institutional adap- 
tation are its main features affecting both the 
core functions of diplomacy (representation, 
communication, and relationship management) 
and the capacity of bureaucratic and political 
apparatus of government to adapt to the social 
media age. Indeed, the innovative features of 
digital diplomacy can be envisaged considering 
the scope of its activities and the depth of the 
reforming influence exerted in different features 
of the foreign policy of the countries deeply 
involved in the digital revolution. It contributes 
to influencing a country’s international agenda 
setting, and it is used as a tool for shaping and 
representing the images of countries with offi- 
cial social media accounts. According some 
scholars, these new tools, like social media 
platform for diplomats or innovative two-way 
communication process, allow some level of 
participation for ordinary citizens, letting diplo- 
macy out of its traditional ivory tour of secrecy 
(Bjola and Holmes 2015). 
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Future Trends 


In the emerging international scenario, both “tra- 
ditional” and “new” global issues will be 
reformulated, and the need of a global science 
diplomacy agenda and the strengthening of the 
Multilateralism 2.0 can be deemed as the major 
future trends consolidating the increasing rele- 
vance and the evolution of science diplomacy. 
According to Langenhove (2016), the global sci- 
ence diplomacy can be divided in three different 
strands, considering the science in global diplo- 
macy, the diplomacy for global science, and the 
global science for global diplomacy. The first area 
of intervention regards the working of scientists 
serving as science diplomats; the second one con- 
cerns the conceding of scientific advice included 
in the policy-making process at multilateral level 
as well as at state level, aimed at facilitating sci- 
ence diplomacy managing global problems; the 
third area imply advocacy networks and funding 
for the support structures in order to deliver S&T 
advice at a global level. On the other hand, mul- 
tilateralism 2.0 grants more opportunities to actors 
different from states of giving the input in the 
process of dealing with current global problems. 
This evolution for the traditional multilateralism 
is characterized by the growing diversification of 
multilateral organization, the increasing relevance 
of nonstate actors, the horizontal interconnectivity 
between policy domains, a major involvement for 
civil society, and new modes for diplomacy, such 
as cultural diplomacy. Even if not yet well recog- 
nized by scholars of SD, the policy field where 
such developments are becoming increasingly 
essential is the /nternet Governance that is not 
just a technical issue but about market economy, 
political power and influence, human rights, gov- 
ernment institutions, and so on (Brousseau and 
Marzouki 2012). Indeed, the disruptive potential 
of digital technologies will become a hot topic in 
the next years, claiming a radical change of dip- 
lomatic activities, tools and strategies to facilitate 
coalitions building and conflict resolution for such 
sensitive and critical problems. Beside traditional 
global policies, the intersection between IG and 
science diplomacy can be therefore deemed as 
the last frontier of the long-term process of 
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intersection between scientific knowledge and 
political decision-making at national and global 
level. The evolution of Internet Governance 
domain shows the rising relevance of cyber secu- 
rity issue (DiploFoundation 2016). Historically 
integral part of government’s national defense 
and foreign and security policies and doctrine, 
cyber security strategies have acquired an interna- 
tional salience, reorienting the overall political 
agenda both at bilateral and multilateral level 
(Christou 2016). 

This development is not a temporary phenom- 
enon, but it is a dimension of policy being con- 
solidated thanks to intensified threats posed by 
cyber-aggression or cyber-conflict, mainly fueled 
by the certainty that, on one side, there is an 
increasing number of states using cyberspace to 
achieve strategic ends, and, on the other side, that 
also nonstate actors are exploiting cyber-tools 
potentialities for disruptive activities. Dealing 
with these complex processes requires new struc- 
tures and forms of global governance and, conse- 
quently, new diplomacy’s capacity is needed. In 
response to these threats, a number of multilateral 
organizations have indeed proven useful in devel- 
oping or coordinating cyber security policies. The 
5th UN Group of Governmental Experts (GGE) 
and the launch of the Global Commission on 
Stability in Cyberspace (GCSC) at the Munich 
Security Conference (February 2017) exemplify 
these efforts to exchange best practices and exper- 
tise on cyber capacity building to normalize the 
cyberspace. This is only the beginning. Cyber 
security, as a new complex domain of policies, 
will trespass on other IG issues, changing the 
environment of diplomatic discourses and prac- 
tices to achieve international agreements to pro- 
tect the Internet from its enemies (Maurer and 
Ebert 2017). 


Conclusions 


Global challenges require scientific evidence in 
order to understand and find sustainable solutions, 
as well as anew governance structure that “moves 
away from the traditional Westphalian model,” 
and a more effective mobilization of S&T 
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community to support the rise of such transna- 
tional policy networks. Diplomats have to be pre- 
pared to work in fast-changing geopolitical and 
geoeconomic spaces where science diplomacy is 
becoming increasingly relevant. Part of this devel- 
opment mirrors the changing nature of interna- 
tional negotiation and also the character of 
processes marked by its technical qualities and 
uncertainty. In the new environment, new knowl- 
edge and mutual understanding among actors 
involved are needed. The diffusion of digital tech- 
nologies, with its disruptive capacity, is opening a 
new scenario, with the growing engagement 
between actors in multilateral diplomatic organi- 
zations but also at national level. The rise of 
Internet Governance issue and, in particular, of 
the cyber security as a critical problem that threat 
the survival of the contemporary market economy 
and social order will shape international relations 
and policy outcomes. This complex agenda will 
require inventive modes of global governance, 
where diplomacy will be not what it was and 
what it is. 
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Introduction 


At the era of knowledge societies and economies, 
no doubt that higher education has a great impor- 
tance in the development of nations. Indeed, the 
development and transfer of knowledge and 
know-how which are useful for the state, commu- 
nities, and firms is conducted through higher 
education. The advanced skills and knowledge 
necessary to build competitive, prosperous, 
and sustainable communities are prepared 
within the higher education institutions. As 
last link of the educational chain, the higher 
education institutions boost and reinforce the 
other levels of the national education systems 
(Dejean 2007). 

Everywhere in the world, departments, 
teachers, as well as other structures of higher 
education understand that they must take complex 
challenges. On one hand, we notice an increasing 
complexity of the social-economic and political 
demands on the higher education services. These 
demands require great efforts to tailor the offers of 
education courses, pedagogic practices, and 
research methods. On the other hand, we notice 
a cumbersome tendencies characterized by the 
scarcity of specialized resources and transforma- 
tional pressures of management executives and 
organizational structures (Jambart 2001). This 
dual finding is part of a world dynamic driven by 
the ideological, social-economic, and competi- 
tiveness challenges affecting the national and 
international institutional programs and which 
severally test the architecture of the traditional 
governance of higher education institutions 
(Brennan and Shah 2000). While Algeria keeps 
the national features and priorities in terms of 
studies contents and organization, it faces (or at 
least must face) the same problems of higher 
education governance. 

In this context, a new education policy and a 
new procedure of drafting education courses 
offers have been adopted following the progres- 
sive implementation of the LMD system in 2004. 
The last education courses were integrated defin- 
itively in 2010 upon order from the Algerian 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research. The changes in laws and legislations 
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occurring afterwards have made a radical 
change. The switch to the LMD system has 
greatly forced the financial (and human) 
resources dedicated to education to be fed hence- 
forth to steering, readability, and quality. It is 
worth to mention that the Algerian higher educa- 
tion institutions are not all endowed with a pure 
establishment project. However, the strategic 
goals of education (such as those relevant to 
governance and research) are determined by the 
policy of the Algerian Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation and Scientific Research (World Bank 
Group 2012). 

In order to make an evaluation about the degree 
of progress of the reform and establish the current 
situation of the Algerian university, we have 
conducted this study. 

The Algerian context incited us from the start 
of our research to use the inductive approaches. 
The use of inductive approaches is justified by the 
poor level of researches about higher education 
governance in Algeria, in particular from the point 
of view of management sciences. The used induc- 
tive methods consisted of participant observation, 
semi-structured interview attempts with the man- 
agers of universities in Algeria, and documentary 
researches. This technique allows building a prob- 
lematic and hence to overcome the difficulty of an 
inductive research which resides in the lack of a 
defined purpose of the research from the begin- 
ning. This does not prevent from considering a 
second approach for future researches, namely, 
the deductive method. It starts from suggestions 
made by the theory. This latter is based on a set of 
concepts, which constitute the basis of a model 
reproducing a coherent interpretation of the 
observed phenomena. The set of hypotheses is 
ultimately tested in practice to ascertain whether 
the proposed suggestions correspond to reality 
or not. 

However, it is important to remind the sectoral 
objectives of the Higher Education and Scientific 
Research in Algeria. These objectives are set in 
the light of the Algerian-European Program of 
Support to the sectoral policy of Higher Education 
and Scientific Research in Algeria (The aim of this 
program consists of supporting and accompany- 
ing the Ministry of Higher Education and 
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Scientific Research in Algeria in its modernization 
scheme of the sector with a period of execution 
extending to 72 months (5-year plan 2009—2014)) 
(PAPS-ESRS program) (Benziane and Benchikh 
2014). This program was set around six sectoral 
objectives, namely: 


e Reinforce and rapidly extend the access to 
higher education 

e Ensure an education of quality fulfilling the 
international standards 

e Enhance the research capabilities 

e Support a better integration of the higher edu- 
cation institutions in their social-economical 
environment by increasing the relevance of 
the proposed education courses 

e Promote and diversify the national and inter- 
national exchanges and cooperation 

e Set the base for good governance based on the 
involvement and coordination of all actors in 
the university community 


The Algerian university entered a qualitative 
phase requiring from it to adopt measures, mech- 
anisms, and practices in line with its environ- 
ment, not only national but international as 
well. Consequently, new notions are becoming 
common in the speeches of all stakeholders of 
the academic community (teachers, students, and 
administrative staff). Words like quality, quality 
assurance, referential, benchmarking, standard, 
criterion, and evaluation are now used in the 
comprehensive management of universities. 
Moreover and in order not to miss the train of 
innovation, quality, and the continuous improve- 
ment of its processes, the Algerian university 
decided to address directly the challenges of the 
twenty-first century, namely, visibility, excel- 
lence, and transparence. This synthetic study of 
the governance modes of some Algerian univer- 
sities try, in a limited way but certainly suffi- 
ciently objective, to address maybe in a non- 
exhaustive but systematic manner, the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Algerian university in 
the sectors under its management, namely, edu- 
cation of students, development and research, 
and improvement of governance (Ghalamallah 
2014). 
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The Institutional Context 


University and the Context 

Article 53 from the Constitution of 1996 stipulates 
that the state must organize the education system, 
and it makes it clear that for all Algerians: 


e The right of education is ensured. 

e Education is free of charge within the condi- 
tions defined by law. 

e A compulsory basic education. 


The higher education system is subject to the 
authority of a minister of the government, who 
draws up and implements the policy of the gov- 
ernment about higher education and scientific 
research. 


Higher Education Institutions 
There are two types of higher education 
institutions: 


e Public institutions of scientific, cultural, and 
vocational nature, under the tutelage of the 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research: 

— Universities 

— University centers 

— Ecole Normale Superieure (Higher educa- 
tion college) 

— Ecole Nationale Superieure 
national education college) 

e Public institutions belonging to other minis- 
tries however their pedagogic tutelage is 
ensured by the of Higher Education and Scien- 
tific Research: 

— National institutes of higher education 
— Colleges of engineers 


(Higher 


Universities are organized in the form of fac- 
ulties, and these latter are themselves subdivided 
into departments and even sections. They may 
include also one or more institutes. The university 
centers are decentralized components of a univer- 
sity. The national colleges (ecole nationale) and 
the national institutes are dedicated for the educa- 
tion of engineers in a given sector of activity. The 
role of the higher education colleges (ecoles 
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normales superieures) consists of educating 
teachers of primary, intermediate, and secondary 
schools. It is worth to mention the existence of a 
university of continuing education (UFC), created 
by the decree dated 1990, allowing students non- 
holder of secondary school certificates to access to 
higher education thanks to 50 centers of continu- 
ing education spread over the entire national ter- 
ritory (Berkane 2014). 


University Governance 
The Algerian universities are organized in the 
form of: 


e Chancellor’s office 
e Four vice-chancellor’s offices: 

— Vice-chancellor’s office assigned for the 
graduate higher education, continuing edu- 
cation and degrees 

— Vice-chancellor’s office assigned for the 
postgraduate higher education, academic 
qualification and scientific research 

— Vice-chancellor’s office assigned for 
external relations, cooperation, and ani- 
mation and communication, and scien- 
tific events 

— Vice-chancellor’s office assigned for devel- 
opment, prospecting, and orientation 

e General secretariat assigned for administrative 
and financial management of the 
establishment. 


The chancellor of the university is appointed 
by the responsible ministry. Universities are man- 
aged by a board of directors, chaired by the min- 
ister or his representative, and a scientific board 
chaired by the chancellor. The elected officials, 
representatives of all teaching staff, personnel, 
and students all participate in the management 
and organization of studies within the board of 
directors and scientific board of the university, 
boards of the faculties, institutes, and depart- 
ments. It is worth to mention that persons from 
outside the university and social-economic sectors 
serve in the board of directors. 

In order to execute his education policy, 
the minister relies also on some authorities, 
such as: 
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e CNU (National Conference of Universities), an 
authority in which serves all heads of higher 
education institutions. It is chaired by the min- 
ister of higher education. 

e CRU (Regional Conferences of Universities), 
an authority in which serves the heads of insti- 
tutions within each one of the three regions: 
CRU west, CRU center, CRU east. 

e A board of academic ethics and deontology. 

e (CNH (National Commission of Qualification) 
and CRE (Regional Commissions of Evalua- 
tion), whose duties consist of validating the 
education courses offers emanating from uni- 
versities and authorize these latter to issue 
corresponding degrees. 

e CUN (National Universities Commission) 
assigned with the duty of qualifying teachers 
in the ranks of senior lecturers and professors 
of universities. 

e CNEVAL (National Board of Evaluation of 
Higher Education Institutions). 

e Commission of deans and chairmen of scien- 
tific boards. 

e Commission of the officials in the field. 


Financing Universities and the Financial Support 
Given to Students 

Universities are entirely financed by the state. 
Accordingly, they receive a budget allocation 
fixed by the state; however, they may also mobi- 
lize resources, from public or private origin. The 
expenses are subject to a financial control (a priori 
and a posteriori). The financial support given to 
the students is made in two ways: indirectly 
through a housing subsidy (+50% of students are 
accommodated in a university residence), 
catering, transport, and coverage of health 
expenses but also directly by granting scholar- 
ships (about 85% of students receive scholar- 
ships) (World Bank Group 2011). 


Admission, Organization, and Evaluation of 
Teachers (Professors) 

Higher education can be accessed, as of right and 
free of charge, by students having completed the 
three full stages of primary, intermediate, and 
secondary education (in total: 12 years of educa- 
tion) and who have succeeded at the end in the 
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examinations of the secondary school certificate. 
Any Algerian holder of a foreign certificate equiv- 
alent to the secondary school certificate is also 
entitled to be enrolled free of charge in a univer- 
sity institution. The number of students enrolled 
in the higher education institutions (all stages 
together) exceed the figure of 1,300,000, almost 
60% are girls (MESRS). 

The executive decree dated August 29th 2004 
governing the organization and operation of uni- 
versities and the law of orientation of higher edu- 
cation dated February 23rd 2008 have introduced 
a reform in that sector by implementing a 
new architecture and organization of the courses 
in all fields (except the medicine) based on a 
system composed of three levels: licentiate 
(bachelor)/master/doctorate (commonly called 
LMD system). 

Universities determine the education curricula 
of the specializations belonging to their compe- 
tence. There is a common-core stage for all 
institutions for each domain at the national 
level. Since 2004, universities issue bachelor 
degrees (secondary school certificate +3 years) 
with 180 credits (first stage), master degrees 
(secondary school certificate +5 years) with 
120 additional credits (second stage), and then the 
doctorate degree (third stage “postgraduate’’). In 
this system, education became biannual and com- 
posed of saved and transferable education units. 

This new context allowed more professional- 
ism in some courses of bachelor and master 
degrees. Regarding the evaluation of LMD sys- 
tem, it 1s made each semester, where in each 
semester there is a final exam and many continu- 
ous tests including watched assignments, home- 
work, practical work tests, reports, presentations, 
etc. At the end of each examination session and in 
case of failure, the student may be admitted to 
redo one or more examinations or a second ses- 
sion (MESRS). 


Appraisal 
Goals and Objectives of the University 


The Algerian university strives, since its creation, 
to primarily face the challenge of increasing 
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numbers of admitted students, and this permanent 
challenge reduced considerably the initiatives of 
the faculties and the quality of courses and ser- 
vices. As public institution of higher education, it 
strives to fulfill efficiently its leading role as a 
venue of education. It is true that it attempts 
also, sometimes with limited means, to operate 
according to international rules in order to carry 
out appropriately its state teaching duties: democ- 
ratization of education, development of a high- 
standard education system, institutionalization of 
research (giving all teachers the status of teacher- 
researcher), inserting its actions within a univer- 
salist approach, and training teachers as per state 
of art methods and technologies (Baddari and 
Herzallah 2012). 


Means 

It is understood that it is not enough to set targeted 
goals and objectives. The means, even if huge, 
may sometimes hinder the teaching and manage- 
ment processes. The agenda of the university 
includes, from structural and organizational 
point of views, as well as within its developed 
activities and executed actions, elements which 
may facilitate the attainment of its goals and 
objectives, namely, an information system and a 
functional numerical system. If the organizational 
structure of the Algerian university does not 
greatly differ from other international universities, 
however, we should recognize that the central 
departments have sometimes established their 
own structures (doctoral house, pedagogy moni- 
toring center, psychological-pedagogic counsel- 
ing unit) as well as positions charged with 
ad-hoc duties non-stipulated by the regulation to 
carry out activities closely related to the ultimate 
objectives of the institution. The university has 
also created various entities through cooperation 
such as the Francophone Numeric Campus of the 
Francophone University Association 
(Commission Europeenne 2009). 

From the management and governance point of 
view, and though the Ministry dictates a binding 
regulation whereas they are the realities in prac- 
tice which are restrictive, the university reacted 
appropriately to the problems imposed on 
it. Regarding the implemented quality 
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management system, it is noticed that the non- 
reactivity or the delay in fulfilling the tasks are 
slowing down the measures and actions taken at 
all levels. 

A fundamental dimension of the university 
consists of the continuing training of its staff. By 
drawing inspiration from governance questions at 
the faculties, it is clear that a continuous training 
remains a priority for these faculties, and all of 
them say that they undertake the promotion and 
advancement of their staff. However, there is no 
systematic approach of the process. Continuous 
training is the fort of individuals who attend 
courses in order “to be trained.” For teachers, a 
training course is the only means of training. 
Hence a kind of drawback may appear regarding 
the professionalization of the sector: there is a 
great lack of initial training of the clerks and 
teachers even though training courses are offered 
each year. It is true that internally, the professional 
advancement depends to a large degree on the 
concerned persons and not the central or faculty 
administration. The administrative clerks are 
greatly penalized in their internal promotion 
from individual training point of view. As a con- 
sequence, this affects negatively the quality of 
services. Nonetheless, teachers have more chance 
to be trained, if they desire to do so. The training 
courses abroad for teachers are conducted to the 
detriment of the scientific internships which are 
becoming less desirable. There is a chronic lack of 
policy for the training of trainers which affects 
negatively the quality of the process. 

On the other hand, the services to the commu- 
nity still remain minor if not nonexisting (all 
structures say that they lack training schemes for 
the categories of the social-professional sector), 
beyond the education of the large numbers of 
students. It is true that the social-cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political environments remain insen- 
sitive to the universities/academic skills. A kind of 
distrust persists within the society or the firms 
towards the university. As for the transfer of 
knowledge, we can think that it is working prop- 
erly (though the central departments and faculties 
recognize unanimously that they lack strategies 
for the training of pedagogy to teachers); the 
refresher courses, postgraduates’ courses, and 
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the availability of research laboratories compen- 
sate somewhat what this lacks (all teachers are 
considered teachers-researchers, but in fact only 
60% conduct researches). However it is worth to 
mention that some teachers do not make lot of 
change in the contents of their course over 
the years. One of the evident objectives of 
the internal policy of the university consists 
of the internationalization of its practices 
(postgraduates’ training courses, multiform rela- 
tions with foreign institutions, co-supervision, 
co-graduation, foreign lecturer. . .). The increase 
of interuniversity conventions and agreements 
with foreign institutions helped in raising the 
standards (Bakouche 2014). 


Conclusion 


Due to the requirements of the knowledge society 
and the knowledge economy, huge transforma- 
tions efforts, whether initiated or imposed, are 
being deployed globally by public and private 
universities and colleges. At the center of the 
mutations engendered by such institutional trans- 
formations, we have the notion of “results.” This 
requires continuous efforts of adaptation, in par- 
ticular regarding the official organization of man- 
agement and the structures rendering training and 
research services. 

In Algeria, a significant university reform was 
started in 2004. The goals and objectives of many 
relevant projects consist of overcoming the com- 
plex challenges imposed by the modernization of 
the management and organizational structures of 
higher education sector. From management side 
and in return of more independence demanded by 
the officials of the higher education institutions in 
Algeria, the Algerian public authorities call for 
justifying the results and outcomes obtained by 
the institution. In this institutional context, we 
have conducted studies about the state of gover- 
nance of some Algerian universities. The results 
of the studies underline the importance to con- 
tinue the reform of governance of the Algerian 
universities, by relying on their strengths and 
improving their weaknesses. Furthermore, it 1s 
more than necessary to initiate significant 
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investments in order to provide the higher educa- 
tion institutions in Algeria with information sys- 
tems and skills needed by the new frame of 
management required by their modernization, 
based on a continuous improvement of the results, 
measured and evaluated objectively, and also 
based on the development and modernization of 
the sector of higher education and scientific 
research in Algeria. In the era of competitiveness 
between states and nations, it is a vital issue to 
develop the higher education section and as a 
consequence the entire society and economy. 
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Definition 


Academic governance, as a new topic from recent 
years, refers to a complete set of relations which 
drives policy-making systems in academic set- 
tings. The emergence of this concept in the field 
of higher education has led to the development of 
different models of academic governance. There- 
fore, evaluating the efficacy of different models of 
academic governance is of great importance. 


Introduction 


Studies have shown that university governance is 
an important and significant matter. Indeed, public 
interests grow more through university gover- 
nance than through corporate governance in the 
business world. It is not only a question of ensur- 
ing the honesty and transparency of the processes, 
but also a question of allowing society to invest 
more heavily in education, knowledge, and intel- 
lectual innovation (Prondzynski 2012). The 
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constant growing of the number of public and 
private institutions makes higher education sys- 
tems more complicated. This entails the task of 
management and monitoring the sectors to 
become more specialized. Consequently, old 
models of the full control from the central minis- 
tries of education have proved unsustainable in 
the long run and are being replaced by other new 
models (2008). Academic governance, a new 
topic of interest from recent years, emphasizes a 
complete set of relations which drives policy- 
making systems in academic settings. The emer- 
gence of this concept has led to construction of 
different governance models which have affected 
the survival of higher education in different 
periods of time. Regarding this, some scholars 
have predicted a long-standing presence for the 
concept in the field of higher education (Shattock 
2008). 

Higher education literature includes different 
models of academic governance which have been 
used in higher education settings for many years. 
However, the insufficiency of some of these 
models has led to the emergence of new models. 
From among these models, university governance 
by the academic staff, corporate governance, 
trustee governance, and stakeholder governance 
(Shattock 2008), and also amalgam models 
of governance (Birnbaum 2004) have been espe- 
cially paid attention to by different scholars. The 
present study is first to examine a number of 
governance models in higher education. The 
study is, then, to investigate the relationship 
between the existing governance methods and 
the optimal methods of governance in higher edu- 
cation. In line with these, five models of university 
governance, namely university governance by the 
academic staff, corporate governance, trustee 
governance, stakeholder governance, and amal- 
gam models of governance have been introduced. 
The study also discusses the practicality of each of 
these models, which is considered as a challeng- 
ing issue in higher education. The results of 
analyses done in Iranian higher education soci- 
ety have indicated that there are several different 
purposes beyond the application of each gover- 
nance model in different situations. Indeed, uni- 
versities and higher education institutions of the 
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third millennium undertake different missions, 
and thus one model is not efficient in and does 
not fit all academic settings. But the multiplicity 
of missions of universities in the country impels 
higher education planning to benefit from other 
models in the governance and management of 
universities. This study introduces and clarifies a 
number of governance models and examines 
their efficiency in relation to higher education 
in order to improve management methods 
and practices in managing centers of knowledge 
production. In line with its objectives, the pre- 
sent study is an attempt to answer the following 
questions: 


1. What are the major international academic 
governance models? 

2. How can academic governance models be 
utilized in practice? In other words, can the 
experiences obtained through the implemen- 
tation of global models in universities 
and higher education institutions be used 
for designing an amalgam model of the 
governance? 

3. What are the main consequences of trustee 
governance to Iran’s higher education system? 


The Concept of Academic Governance 


Although there seem to be large differences 
between definitions given for governance, a care- 
ful look at these definitions reveals that a single 
concept of governance has been emphasized in all 
of them (Harman and Treadgold 2007). Consider 
governance in educational settings as a conceptual 
framework through which higher education sys- 
tems and institutions are organized and managed. 
Some scholars believe that defining governance is 
both simple and complex. Indeed, governance is 
an answer to the question: “Who makes 
university-related decisions?” (Goedegebure and 
Hayden 2007, p. 2). 

Shattock (2002) believes that academic gover- 
nance is related to the responsibility for determin- 
ing university strategy. In his recent book, 
Managing Good Governance in Higher Educa- 
tion, the researcher refers to the point that 
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although governance is defined differently in dif- 
ferent fields, governance in relation to universities 
and higher education institutions refers to the 
forms and processes through which universities 
can manage their academic activities. The 
researcher further believes that although the two 
terms “governance” and “management” are theo- 
retically different, there is a close relationship 
between them in academic settings. If we believe 
that teaching and research are the primary respon- 
sibilities of university, therefore, improving faculty 
members’ motivation and facilitating coordination 
among them are considered as a governance tool 
which can help in fulfilling these responsibilities. 
Accordingly, governance as part of the organiza- 
tional regulations of all institutions, including uni- 
versity, can be defined as follows: 


— The way public or private universities are nat- 
urally structured and organized 

— The way universities develop policies and 
strategies and benefit from them in working 
out their operational plans 

— The way universities are legally adapted to 
their setting and operating systems 

— The way university interacts with external sec- 
tors (Wicker, as cited in Shattock 2008) 


It is worth mentioning here that governance in 
public universities is significantly affected by gov- 
ernment policies which have a special emphasis on 
efficient governance. Some experimental evidence 
in 1990s emphasized management effectiveness 
and governance settings at universities. In this 
regard, three guiding principles, namely institu- 
tional autonomy, academic freedom, and openness, 
have been paid attention to. Consequently, 


e Institutional autonomy of universities should 
be respected. 

e Academic freedom should be supported within 
the law. 

e Academic governance plans and arrangements 
should be open and responsive (Trakman 
2008). 


Based on an operational definition of the aim of 


the academic governing body, a leading 
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organization is totally responsible for monitoring 
institution activities, determining its future course, 
and provision of an environment in which the 
institutional mission is to exploit learners’ full 
potential. According to Prondzynski (2012), 
university’s management responsibilities include: 


e Careful monitoring of university in order to 
provide sustainable security in short- and 
long-run 

e Undertaking university’s mission and offering 
improved services to the public 

e Securing optimal use of funds 

e Ensuring the participation of the broader com- 
munity in the organizational performance 


It is noteworthy that these governance 
principles can be applied in academic strategic 
planning, efficient monitoring, financing and 
auditing, and other academic tasks. Now that the 
concept of governance has been clearly defined, 
we overview a number of international academic 
governance models. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that from among the academic governance 
models, trustee governance has been being used in 
the field of higher education for several decades. 
Therefore, the present study tries to describe it in 
more detail and shed some light on some of the 
organizational and meta-organizational chal- 
lenges faced by it. 


Models of Academic Governance 


As it was mentioned before, with the emergence 
of research interest in the field of academic gov- 
ernance, researchers and higher education admin- 
istrators showed an interest in the methods and 
models of academic governance. The complexi- 
ties of higher education systems lead to the com- 
plexity of governance processes and methods in 
these systems. Therefore, a focus on the theoreti- 
cal foundations of these models seems necessary 
for their clear identification and leads to a better 
understanding of their nature and functions. Con- 
sidering these, five models of academic gover- 
nance along with their characteristics are 
described in the following parts. 
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University Governance by the Academic Staff 
University governance by the academic staff, 
which is sometimes referred to as the Oxbridge 
Governance Model, points to the most obvious 
form of self-governance (Shattock 2008). Based 
on this model, which is the oldest model of 
academic governance, universities should be 
basically managed by their faculty members. 
The model is also sometimes referred to as colle- 
gial governance. Philosophically, governance of 
faculty members is a manifestation of academic 
democracy in academic settings (Trakman 2008). 


Corporate Governance 

To achieve accomplishment, corporate gover- 
nance requires all participants, including board 
of trustees, managers, faculty members, staff, 
and students, to make firm commitments and 
concentrated efforts over time. The model has 
been commonly applied in many academic set- 
tings, such as Australian universities and higher 
education institutions (Harman and Treadgold 
2007). The main criticism against corporate gov- 
ernance model is that its use might lead to a 
co-modification approach and irregular commer- 
cialization in higher education. To sum up, the 
selection of the corporate governance model by a 
university depends on the university’s back- 
ground and context. 


Trustee Governance 

The first boards of trustees were created in 
European universities and also in the prestigious 
US universities in the fourteenth and seventeenth 
century, respectively. Nowadays, boards of 
trustees are the governing bodies of many 
European and American Universities (Davari 
2010). Boards of trustees, as the heads of the 
Universities’ and higher education institutions’ 
academic structure, have many heavy responsi- 
bilities. Preserving university independence and 
safeguarding its authority, supporting academic 
freedom of scientific faculty members, and 
guaranteeing effectiveness and efficiency of both 
their policies and practices are from among the 
most important duties and functions of a board of 
trustees who is a governing body of university or 
higher education institution and who plays an 
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important role in directing academic institutions 
towards more efficient systems (Duryea 2000; 
Campbell 2002). Some researchers have men- 
tioned that clarifying university’s mission; assur- 
ing academic planning; setting academic goals; 
evaluating academic performance; approving aca- 
demic programs; ensuring the well-being of fac- 
ulty members, staff, and students; providing 
financial resources; and preserving academic 
independence are from among the major respon- 
sibilities of a university’s board of trustees who 
plays an important role in the survival of the 
university (Ingram and Weary 2000). In the 
trustee governance model, success of governance 
is achieved through developing trust between 
members of a board of trustees. Therefore, 
building trust between members is considered 
to be very important for the use of this model. 
The pros of trustee governance believe that 
following of this model can help in providing 
assurance about the high quality of gover- 
nance. However, some scholars believe that 
trustee governance model is vague because 
few instances have been reported with respect 
to learning this model in public higher educa- 
tion centers (Trakman 2008). 


Stakeholder Governance 

The stakeholder governance model is different 
from collegial, corporate, and amalgam models 
of governance. When governance affects a wide 
range of stakeholders such as students, faculty 
members, graduates, government, and the society 
as a whole, this model is used in universities and 
higher education centers. Stakeholder governance 
is the manifestation of a wide range of environ- 
mental, value-related, and other general interests. 
The cons of this model, however, ask questions 
about whose interest is served more than the 
others in university decision making (Trakman 
2008). 


Amalgam Models of Governance 

Robert Birnbaum (1991) was the first person who 
proposed the idea of amalgam models of gover- 
nance as a combination of academic governance 
models of university governance by the academic 
staff, corporate governance, trustee, and 
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stakeholder governance models. In one of his 
articles, he points to the end of corporate gov- 
ernance (Birnbaum 2004). Some researchers 
believe that amalgam models of governance 
are related to multilevel governance in aca- 
demic settings (Meier et al. 2004). Accord- 
ingly, the governance objectives of amalgam 
models include: 


1. The creation of a knowledge-based society 

2. Efficient allocations of financial resources, to 
achieve specific objectives, by the government 

3. Economic development, which can occur 
though fostering innovations 

4. Protection of academic freedom of university 
faculty members 

5. Critical mass creation in the academic disci- 
plines or in other professional domains, which 
the university tries to conquer 

6. Creation of an academic environment, which 
allows students to achieve what they deserve 


Therefore, the amalgam models of governance 
entail experiencing innovation in academic gov- 
ernance and moving away from a focus on the 
number of students enrolled to a focus on envi- 
ronmental reponses. These models try to benefit 
from the strengths of other governance models to 
meet academic needs (Trakman 2008). 


Consequences of Trustee Governance to 
Iran's Higher Education System 


Several studies have been conducted on the con- 
sequences of trustee governance to Iran’s higher 
education system (Davari 2010; Azargashb et al. 
2007; Kaskeh and Mohebzadegan 2011). The 
results of their study showed that the trustees’ 
decisions were mostly on areas related to the 
academic staff affairs and financial and transac- 
tional ones, and just 14% of the approvals were 
related to the academic policy making. It is a 
problem whose enforcement is related to the 
authorization of policy making to the trustees 
within the framework of the ministry’s macro 
policies. The researchers believe that one of the 
issues to which the trustees should pay much more 
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attention is policy making to increase revenue 
while approving administrative, financial, and 
transactional affairs, because this issue is consid- 
ered the infrastructure of more financial indepen- 
dence and less dependence on state resources. 
Another point emphasized in this study is related 
to the trustees’ nonuse of the legal capacity of 
article 49 of the country’s Fourth Developmental 
Plan (Azargashb et al. 2007). One of the most 
comprehensive projects conducted by Kaskeh and 
Mohebzadegan (2011) to analyze the performance 
of the trustees in the country 1s “the evaluation of 
the performance of the trustees of the ministry of 
Science, Research and Technology.” This project 
evaluated the performance of the trustees through 
considering the functions and the composition of 
the trustees. The results showed that: 

Upstream laws and regulations effectively 
limit or increase the power of the trustees. Men- 
tally, they create a climate which helps this insti- 
tution to be more conservative or creative. 
Moreover, the research findings showed that the 
trustees can perform better through sufficient 
authority, and higher education experts explained 
the legal capacity of article 49 of the Fourth 
Developmental Plan and the implementation chal- 
lenges it faces with. From the researcher’s point of 
view, among the main challenges facing trustees 
are lack of acculturation of academic senior man- 
agers for full deployment and maintenance of 
legal order, institutionalization, and improvement 
of the middle managers and academic staffs’ 
knowledge concerning the details of the trustees’ 
legal authority. According to the abovementioned 
points and the main challenges facing the trustees’ 
performance in the last decades, a noteworthy 
issue is that in the light of the use of trustee 
governance model in the governance of univer- 
sities and higher education institutions in the past 
decades and the practical experiences gained 
through using this model, isn’t it necessary to 
use other governance models, such as academic 
governance, university governance by the aca- 
demic staff, corporate governance, stakeholder 
governance, and amalgam models of gover- 
nance, in higher education system in the years 
ahead, and particularly in the sixth Developmen- 
tal Plan? 
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Conclusion 


In an era when environmental changes are happen- 
ing at a very high speed, universities and academic 
environment management have become vital ele- 
ments; using the governance models in the effi- 
ciency of education and research in the scientific 
environments has played a significant role. On one 
hand, experts believe that higher education is a 
system that is challenged. In the previous decades, 
universities and higher education institutions 
enjoyed a prestigious status. Therefore, they were 
known as knowledge pioneers in production and 
distribution of knowledge (Rowley 1997). How- 
ever, this central role is changing; on the other 
hand, some pointed to the credulity of pretending 
that the increasing pressures on universities 
implemented by government, employers, and uni- 
versity students in recent decades will decrease. 
Even academics are faced with greater pressure to 
be accountable for educational competition 
through the challenges of new learning methods, 
new teaching technologies, and new requirements. 
Above all, uncertainty about the proper role of 
tasks and the performance of various universities 
in higher education system is prevalent. Some 
experts pointed out that educational institutions 
are loosely coupled (Bush 2003, p. 103). If the 
abovementioned issues are true in higher education 
system, there is an inevitable need to reconsider the 
organizational structures and procedures of the 
institution. Moreover, universities must seek to 
recreate their governance structures. Extensive 
studies have been conducted on academic gover- 
nance and its various models in universities and 
higher education institutions around the world. 
However, few studies have been conducted on the 
use of these models in the country’s universities, 
and as mentioned above, the academic governance 
approach has focused on the analysis of the 
trustees’ performance in Iran in recent years, and 
little attention has been paid to other academic 
governance models in the country’s higher educa- 
tion system. This gap in the literature indicates the 
necessity of using new models and frameworks in 
higher education institutions with the richness of 
literature, especially in the third millennium. 
Therefore, based on the findings of the study, 
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some recommendations are presented to the 
authorities of higher education system, including 
government, the ministry of Science, Research and 
Technology, and senior managers of universities 
and higher education institutions so that they can 
adopt basic strategies in university development 
planning and policy making, as follows: 


1. Understanding the features and complexities of 
higher education system, recognizing the inde- 
pendence of universities and academic free- 
dom are urgent requirements to implement 
the effective governance in universities and 
higher education institutions. 

2. To develop a strategic understanding of gover- 
nance models in the international and valid 
universities, university administrators should 
imitate and improve the implementation of 
other governance models through the develop- 
ment of new public management perspectives. 
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Synonyms 


Agency theory; Autonomy; Ghana; Neoliberal- 
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enterprises 


Definition 


Governance of state-owned enterprises (SOEs) is 
a complex and simultaneous act of one the one 
hand, granting SOEs enough autonomy (to let 
them manage), while on the other hand, 
establishing a robust regulatory framework 
(to make them manage): The objective is to create 
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SOEs that are effective and efficient, yet demo- 
cratic and accountable. 


Introduction 


According to NPM and neoliberalism, deregula- 
tion and liberalization are important for letting the 
managers manage. On the other hand, corruption, 
poor accountability, and mismanagement of pub- 
lic resources have ushered in a wave of regula- 
tions, monitoring, and controls by policymakers 
in the management of public agencies. This there- 
fore creates a conundrum and raises important 
questions: How can and should state regulators 
simultaneously regulate and deregulate to 
improve performance of public agencies? Using 
the example of the State Enterprises Commission 
(SEC) in Ghana, this chapter critically examines 
the challenges of creating an enabling environ- 
ment capable of simultaneously letting and mak- 
ing the managers manage in the complex public 
agency sector. It concludes that if policymakers 
can devolve enough qualitative and quantitative 
power to regulatory agencies, then they can create 
regulatory systems that are effective yet 
democratic. In the case of Ghana, however, sev- 
eral challenges have rendered the SEC toothless. 


Letting and Making the Managers 
Manage 


Contemporary public sector reform efforts have 
an ethos to liberalize, introduce greater flexibility, 
and in the process, reduce the chain and shackle of 
rules that are accused of stifling innovation and 
change in public agencies. As such, reform 
models and efforts like liberalization and privati- 
zation which emanate from the stables of the new 
public management (NPM) have been introduced 
as agents of reform and change in the management 
of public agencies to make them more efficient. To 
produce a withdrawn and minimalist state, there- 
fore, regulation and controls have been conceived 
and constructed as antithetical to efficiency and 
effectiveness by these reformists (Harvey 2005). 
The consensus in neoliberal theory is therefore a 
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conscious attempt to grant more autonomy and 
managerial and managerial freedom to managers 
of public agencies so that they can turn inputs into 
improved and measurable outputs (Harvey 2005). 

In developing countries, the Washington Con- 
sensus (WC) and the Structural Adjustment Pro- 
gram (SAP) of the 1970s and 1980s were very 
instrumental and pushed for the introduction of 
these policies in the public sector in general and 
state-owned enterprises (SOEs) in particular. This 
drive is referred to in this chapter as the “deregu- 
late to improve performance school,” and it has 
become very popular in the management of most 
SOEs globally. 

Despite the prominence of the “deregulate to 
improve performance school,” however, there has 
been a correspondent increase in state regulatory 
duties, roles, budgets, and agencies in most public 
sectors (Levi-Faur 2005; Moran 2001). Thus, 
there is a corresponding increase in the types, 
forms, and layers of regulations that have come 
to be closely associated with public agency 
reforms (Power 1997). One author refers to this 
explosion of rules, regulations, monitoring, and 
controls in the public sector as the audit explosion 
(Power 1997). Proponents of these arguments 
claim that it is only effective and proper monitor- 
ing, regulation, and controls that can prevent 
shirking and opportunistic behaviors of managers 
of SOEs (Power 1997). These renewed efforts of 
regulation will be referred to in this chapter as the 
“regulate to improve performance school.” 

This renewed push for regulation and monitor- 
ing therefore raises some important questions that 
are of concern and interest to this study: How can 
and should the state simultaneously regulate and 
deregulate to improve SOE performance? Do reg- 
ulatory agencies, especially those in developing 
countries, have the skills, resources, and method- 
ological sophistication to perform their dual roles 
effectively? Using the State Enterprises Commis- 
sion (SEC) of Ghana, the main state regulator of 
SOEs, as an example, this chapter critically exam- 
ines the challenges inherent in regulating public 
agencies in the era of NPM and neoliberal reforms 
within a developing country context. It argues that 
if policymakers and practitioners can simulta- 
neously balance these demands, then they can 
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create SOEs that are efficient and effective, yet 
accountable, democratic, and citizen centered. 
But this dream of reformers will be a mirage if 
state regulatory agencies like the SEC are not 
empowered and protected from the pressures of 
regulatory capture. 


Regulation and Deregulation in the 
Public Sector: Insights from Agency 
Theory 


Agency theory analyzes the way “a principal in a 
contractual relationship can design a contractual 
system to motivate an agent to behave in harmony 
with the economic interest of the principal” 
(Wallis et al. 2007, p. 66). Principal agency theory 
examines how governments, acting on behalf of 
citizens, can design a contract for the provision 
and delivery of public services and programs that 
will motivate managers of SOEs to secure both the 
economic and political objectives. Furthermore, 
principal—agent theory is concerned with what 
motivates entrepreneurial and human behavior 
especially in a contractual relationship 
(Christensen et al. 2007). A principal—agent rela- 
tionship “arises when a principal delegates tasks 
to a contracted agent whose conduct directly 
affects the welfare of the principal agent” (Wallis 
et al. 2007, p. 66). Thus, there is both an implicit 
and explicit principal—agent relationship between 
governments (as principals) and managers of 
SOEs (as agents). 

In principal—agent theory, the main reference 
point between the principal and the agent is the 
contract governing their relationship. To be effec- 
tive, the contract, especially explicit contracts, 
must be clear and specify inputs and outputs as 
well as remunerations and consequences for meet- 
ing or failing to meet performance targets between 
principals and agents (Hubbard et al. 1999). This 
attention to detail is important to prevent agents 
from cheating and committing moral hazards due 
to information asymmetry inherent in 
principal—agent relationships (Dollery 2009). 

A major criticism of agency theory 1s that it 
assumes power in the contractual relationship that 
is evenly distributed and that it is only the agents 
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that are opportunistic, suspicious, and prone to 
cheating using information asymmetry (Boston 
1991). Another criticism of agency theory is the 
concept of information asymmetry between princi- 
pals and agents. Due to the lack of perfect informa- 
tion in the market, information asymmetry “opens 
the way for agents to exploit principals by engaging 
in shirking or opportunistic behavior directly con- 
trary to the interests of principals” (Dollery 2009, 
p. 37). To address information asymmetry and its 
attendant problems, agency theory proposes that 
incentive alignment, monitoring, controls, and reg- 
ulations should be employed and enforced to keep 
the agent under control. Herein lies the 
principal-agency conundrum in SOE reforms and 
management. For instance, neoliberals and NPM 
adherents call for the shrinking of the administrative 
state, reducing its supervisory, regulatory, and mon- 
itoring roles to induce superior performance 
(Shields and Evans 1998). The question, then, is 
how can such a reduced and limited state ade- 
quately monitor, control, and regulate contractual 
relationships between the principal and agent to 
prevent shirking and opportunistic behaviors? 

This partly accounts for why so many 
resources have been invested into the regulatory, 
monitoring, and auditing roles of the government 
in both developed and developing countries. In 
short, demands for the regulatory state are 
probably higher now than ever because of differ- 
ent means of public service production and provi- 
sion from central agencies to dispersed and 
decentralized ones. As Power (1997) stipulates, 
this “disaggregation and devolution of public ser- 
vice provision require the specific technologies of 
re-aggregation and re-centralization which 
accounting and auditing (regulation) promises” 
(p. 44). This is because as public agencies get 
more structural, legal, and financial autonomy 
and independence from their parent ministries 
(most SOEs operate under a sector minister who 
performs supervisory roles and has final say on 
policy), power and authority become disperse to 
frontline service providers. In most cases, how- 
ever, these power and authority do not come with 
accompanying accountability measures. Still, in 
some cases, the methodological sophistication 
and technology needed for this may be absent or 
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inadequate. The case for increase regulation and 
monitoring in the SOE sector can therefore be 
summed up as follows. Due to opportunistic and 
shirking behaviors of managers of SOEs, 
increased and improved regulations and monitor- 
ing is needed to protect the public interest in the 
management and operations of these SOEs. 


Core Features of Principal-Agent Theory 
From the above, four main characteristics or core 
features of principal—agent theory can be gleaned. 
These are an enforceable contract, independence/ 
autonomy between principals and agents, biting 
teeth for the principal, and finally, resourcefulness 
(Wallis et al. 2007). 

The cornerstone of any principal—agent rela- 
tionship is not just a contract, but an enforceable 
contract (Hubbard et al. 1999). There must be an 
explicit contract that defines tasks, time periods, 
payment levels, and circumstances under which 
the contract might be renewed or terminated 
(Hubbard et al. 1999). Such an explicit contract 
is important to guide the relationships between 
principals and agents. The need for enforceability 
is difficult in implicit contracts, but a necessity in 
explicit contractual situations is important 
because of the need to both monitor and measure 
performance in a principal—agent relation. 

The second major feature of agency theory is 
independence and/or autonomy of the agent and 
the principal from external influence and control. 
The concept of agency autonomy is frequently 
used in the study of public organizations and 
involves the art and act of devolving discretionary, 
legal, financial, policy, and structural freedom 
between principals and agents (Christensen and 
Legreid 2007). Such an autonomy or indepen- 
dence is important to prevent undue pressure and 
influence of that might prevent principals and 
agents from performing their respective roles. It 
is also important to enable both parties to perform 
their duties and keep to their commitments in the 
contract. 

The third feature is that the principal must have 
biting teeth or “teeth to bite.” This means that the 
principal must have the power to enforce the con- 
tract, apply sanctions, withhold payments and 
promotions, and use other relevant coercive 
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measures to enforce the contract and keep the 
agent in line. Not only should the principal have 
these teeth, the principal must be able to use them 
as and when necessary (Boston 1991; Dollery 
2009). Teeth as used here may come in the form 
of legal mandates, the power to withhold payment 
and bonuses, sanction errant behavior, and above 
all use the coercive power of the state at its dis- 
posal to keep the principal in line and in check. 

The final characteristic is resourcefulness on 
the part of both principals and agents to perform 
their roles as per the contract. For the agent, 
resourcefulness means funding, technology, 
skills, and time. On the other hand, and for the 
principal, it means legal backing, political sup- 
port, dedicated/timely funding, and technological 
advancement. Political support is a very powerful 
tool for any state regulatory agency to perform its 
duties without fear or favor (Table 1). 

These core features of agency theory will be 
used later to evaluate and analyze the activities of 
the SEC in Ghana. But in the next section, the 
analysis will shift to the methodological approach 
used to collect and analyze data for the study. 


Methodology 


Various qualitative approaches were used to col- 
lect and analyze data in the study. The first part of 
the qualitative approach was the use of semi- 
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framework for analyzing regulatory governance from an 
agency perspective 


Core feature Institutional design 


Enforceable Clearly defined tasks, timelines, 
contract and mandates 

Managerial accountability 
Independence/ Legal, financial, policy, and 
autonomy managerial freedom/autonomy 

between principals and agents 
Biting teeth for the | Contract enforcement and apply 
principal sanctions 

Legal accountability 
Resourcefulness Secure funding, skills/expertise, 


and time 


Competitiveness to attract/retain 
the best skills 
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structured questionnaires to interview partici- 
pants. The interviews were conducted at the pre- 
mises of the participants in Ghana in the summer 
of 2016. Each questionnaire was made up of open- 
ended questions. Such questions gave the respon- 
dents enough leeway to answer the questions fully 
while providing enough explanations and clarity. 
It also allowed for follow-up questions to gain 
further clarification. 

The actual interview process involved directly 
engaging and talking to respondents to obtain 
their views about the SOE reform process in gen- 
eral and the role of the SEC as a regulator. About 
20 individuals, representing ten public and private 
organizations and institutions including the SEC, 
Public Utilities Regulatory Commission, Ministry 
of Finance, Parliament of Ghana, Association 
of Ghana Industries, Trades Union Congress, 
Public Services Commission, Attorney-General’s 
Department, and the Auditor-General’s Depart- 
ment, were interviewed. 

Two people, made up of senior officers (director 
to deputy director level) with an average of 5 years’ 
experience, were interviewed in these departments. 
The selection of participants and organizations for 
the study and interviews was done by purposive 
sampling or what is also known as non-probability 
sampling (Northrop and Arseneault 2008). Com- 
pared to probability sampling, this approach 
granted me more control, freedom, and influence 
over the choice of organizations and personnel that 
better suits the needs of the research. Recruitment 
for the interviews was done by mailing letters to the 
leadership and senior management of the above 
organizations, explaining the objective of the 
study, inviting them to participate in the study, 
and setting appointments. The letters therefore 
served as a “snowball sampling” instrument. All 
the interviews took place at the office premises of 
the interviewees and were recorded and later 
transcribed. 


Regulating and Deregulating in the 
Public Sector: The Debate Continues 


This section critically examines the competing 
dual roles of the “regulate and deregulate to 
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enhance performance” debate in public agency 
reform. 


Deregulation Is the Problem: The Case for the 
“Regulate to Improve Performance” School 
Power (1997) in an illuminating study makes a 
perfect case for the institutionalization of audits 
and regulations in the public sector. He argues that 
as governments strive to reform using market-type 
principles and neoliberal-inspired ideas like pri- 
vatization, deregulation, contracting, and liberali- 
zation, there is an equal commitment to 
governance through “internal control systems” 
(p. 42) of organizations aimed at ensuring that 
governance principles like accountability, trans- 
parency, and rule of law are not sacrificed on the 
altar of value for money considerations. This, 
according to him, involves attempts to “push con- 
trol further into the organizational structures, 
inscribe it within systems which can then be 
audited or regulated” (Power 1997, p. 43). He 
argued that these audits and regulations are 
aimed at providing comfort and assurances for 
policymakers and citizens that scarce public 
resources are been used parsimoniously. It is this 
movement toward further internal controls and 
system audits that have ushered in the regulatory 
state in the post-reform period. As such, the per- 
formance state has assumed and is actively 
engaged in a process variously known as the glob- 
alization of regulation, the regulatory state, the 
governing through regulation, and an audit explo- 
sion (Power 1997; Levi-Faur 2005; Moran 2001). 
Within the discipline of public administration, 
regulation can be conceptualized as an attempt to 
temper the value for money objectives (economy, 
efficiency, effectiveness) of public agencies with 
their social and political objectives and improving 
governance in general. Regulations can therefore 
be conceived as purposive attempts by govern- 
ments to build trusts and assurances between gov- 
ernments and citizens that scarce public resources 
are being used judiciously and parsimoniously 
(Yang and Holzer 2006). Beyond conforming 
and assurance, therefore, regulations and audits 
are also aimed at securing or protecting demo- 
cratic governance values such as public account- 
ability, transparency, and equity/fairness while 
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protecting public agencies from corrupt practices 
and waste of scarce public resources. 

Nevertheless, the emergence of neoliberalism 
as a dominant economic and political ideology, 
coupled with the rise of NPM and the reinventing 
government movements of the 1990s, has 
questioned the efficacy of regulations and ushered 
in what is referred to here as the “regulate to 
improve performance” school. 


Regulation Is the Problem: The Case for the 
“Deregulate to Improve Performance” School 
Letting the managers manage and greater mana- 
gerial autonomy are the undergirding creeds of the 
NPM and reinventing government, but its roots 
can be traced to the concept of neoliberalism and 
its impact on public sector reforms (Harvey 2005). 
Neoliberalism has been the dominant theory 
influencing economic and political thinking and 
reforms since the 1970s and calls for the shrinking 
of the state (Shields and Evans 1998). Politically, 
neoliberalism is a “theory of political economic 
practices that proposes that human well-being can 
best be advanced by liberating individual entre- 
preneurial freedoms and skills within an institu- 
tional framework characterised by strong private 
property rights, free markets, and free trade” 
(Harvey 2005, p. 2). 

Neoliberals abhor numerous regulations, con- 
trols, and the proverbial red tape as the main 
causes of underperformance in the public sector. 
In many developed and developing countries, 
neoliberalism came to mean “deregulation, privat- 
ization, and withdrawal of the state from many 
areas of social provisions” (Harvey 2005, p. 3). To 
create a citizen centered, competitive, and partic- 
ipatory state and public agency, therefore, there is 
the need to reduce the chain of rules, and shift 
from an emphasis on inputs, and processes to that 
of outputs and results. Reformers all over the 
world have treated this publication and similar 
ones as a tool kit of reforms and have adopted 
and in some instances adapted them to restructure 
their public agencies. 

Both the “regulate to enhance performance” 
and the “deregulate to enhance performance” 
schools pose a big challenge and anticipated supe- 
rior performance to governments, especially those 
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in developing countries. This is because these 
dual responsibilities demand certain skills, 
funding, technology, and other legal and political 
mandates that might be present but insufficient or 
completely absent to governments of these 
countries. 


The State Enterprises Commission and 
the Making of the Regulatory State in 
Ghana 


In the colonial and immediate postindependence 
periods in Ghana, SOEs emerged as unique policy 
instruments suitable for the command and control 
economic and political system that was created. 
The immediate postindependence era witnessed 
one of the most drastic expansions of SOEs in 
Ghana and was driven by the ruling party’s ideo- 
logical inclination of pursuing state-led economic 
development (Killick 2010). Thus, there was a 
stated political ideology that was anchored on 
socialism to use SOEs and by implication increase 
state intervention as engines of growth, develop- 
ment, and industrialization of the new indepen- 
dence state (Hutchful 2002). To navigate these 
contours, between profits and sociopolitical 
objectives of SOEs, therefore, it was important 
that the ownership of SOEs be firmly in the grips 
of the government so that they can be deployed 
and employed effectively to achieve their dual and 
complex objectives. 

As early as 1951, the colonial government 
enacted the Ghana Industrial Development Cor- 
poration (GIDC) to, among other things, monitor, 
regulate, and coordinate industrial policies in 
government-owned or controlled corporation in 
the colony (SEC 1997). The GIDC played its 
role until after independence when in 1964 its 
mandate and legal framework were changed with 
the creation of the State Enterprises Commission 
(SEC). (The State Enterprise Commission is dif- 
ferent from the subsequent State Enterprise Com- 
mission that was created but their mandates are 
similar.) Like the GIDC, the SEC was mandated to 
supervise, coordinate, monitor, and protect gov- 
ernment interests in state-owned or joint enter- 
prises where the state had a stake. Its role was 
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therefore confined to the monitoring, supervision, 
and regulation of SOEs in Ghana (SEC 1995). 
Unfortunately, it did not have any effective 
means of enforcement. This limited mandate of 
the SEC and subsequent inabilities to effectively 
play its role led to the creation of the Ghana 
Industrial Holding Company Limited (GIHOC) 
in 1967 (SEC 1995). GIHOC was mainly used 
to prosecute the government’s import substitution 
policy agenda and had responsibility over the 
manufacturing sector which was the mainstay of 
the economy (SEC 1997). 

Growing complexities of the manufacturing 
sector, underperformance, and the realization 
that GIHOC was challenged in its capacity and 
expertise led to the creation of the State Enterprise 
Commission (SEC) (the State Enterprise Com- 
mission (SEC) was the first time SEC was 
changed from a corporation to a commission to 
better regulate the SOE sector) in 1981 to replace 
GIHOC. Like the State Enterprises Commission 
before it, “the assigned role of the 1981 Commis- 
sion was essentially advisory and included no 
direct authority over SOE operation” (SEC 1995, 
p. 18). But once again, SOEs were not bound by 
the advice of the SEC and could decide, as most of 
them did, to disregard the advice of the SEC (SEC 
1997). 

This lame duck SEC was later transformed into 
the National Trust Holding Company (NTHC) in 
1976 to specifically deal with issues on invest- 
ment management; underwrite shares, bonds, 
and securities; and manage stock brokerage 
(SEC 1997). However, instead of facilitating an 
enabling institutional framework and environ- 
ment for SOE governance and performance, 
these agencies were rather engaged in “over- 
lapping responsibilities and by entrenched prac- 
tices of ad hoc intervention in operational decision 
making” of SOEs (SEC 1995, p. 33). Conse- 
quently, they succeeded in creating an environ- 
ment of “an absence in SOE autonomy, an 
unsatisfactory and ineffective diffusion of 
accountability for performance and overall, an 
ineffective system for governing the SOE sector” 
(SEC 1995, p. 33). 

It was to correct these institutional anomalies, 
constraints, and paralysis while creating an 
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enabling environment for SOE governance and 
management that the present State Enterprises 
Commission (SEC) was created in 1987 under 
PNDC Law 170 (SEC 1997). Under the State 
Enterprises Commission Law, 1987 (PNDCL 
170), the SEC is mandated to present two annual 
reports to the government. These are the report on 
the performance of the commission for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and the report on the perfor- 
mance and operations of the SOE sector (SEC 
1998). These annual reports usually outline the 
current state of SOE reforms and their financial 
performance, performance contracts, and trends. 

The SEC is therefore mandated to monitor, 
supervise, and regulate the corporate governance, 
financial performance, and internal auditing of 
SOE management and operations in Ghana. 
They are also responsible for advising govern- 
ment on the criteria for establishing new SOEs, 
appointment, and removal of the chief executives 
and boards of SOEs (SEC 1997). It is therefore 
fair to state that the failure or success of the SEC 
sector in Ghana depends to a very large extent on 
the SEC. The SEC has therefore been clothed with 
the law and operational authority to create an 
enabling environment for SOE management and 
performance and to supervise, regulate, and mon- 
itor them to ensure accountability. In NPM par- 
lance, the SEC is responsible for letting and 
making the managers of SOEs manage effectively 
and democratically in Ghana. 


A Closer Look at the SEC in Ghana 


In this section, the four key features/characteris- 
tics of principal—agent theory discussed above 
will be used to examine and assess the perfor- 
mance and relevance of regulatory the SEC as 
the regulators of SOEs in Ghana. 

The first feature is an enforceable contract to 
regulate the activities of both the principal (SEC) 
and the agent (SOEs). Ghandan and Eberhard 
(2007), using the case of utility management in 
Tanzania, have written about the challenge of 
enforcing contracts in the public sector in devel- 
oping countries. Similarly, Larbi (2001) examined 
the challenge and difficulty of enforcing 
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performance contracts in the SOE sector in 
Ghana. Due to organizational amnesia or inepti- 
tude, the SEC is unable to effectively negotiate a 
performance contract with the SOEs under its 
contract, and even when it does, it cannot enforce 
them. The main problem is the lack of expertise in 
contract law and other critical aspects of contract 
negotiation and enforcement. For instance, as one 
respondent lamented: 


When I joined the commission, at consultation all 
the consultants will be there to contribute to the 
negotiations because varied expertise and opinions 
are needed. But this present management will select 
only one person to go and negotiate. This gives the 
SOE a numerical strength and negotiation leverage. 


Another responded that “in most cases, we lack 
lawyers and accountants who understand con- 
tracts and contract law to analyze and negotiate 
performance contrasts with clients SOEs”. But as 
Domberger and Rimmer (1994) argue, enforce- 
able contracts involve “the costs of contract 
design and negotiation as well as the monitoring 
and enforcement costs” (Domberger and Rimmer 
1994, p. 443). The monitoring and enforcement 
argument is particularly salient in public sector 
contracting because of “an expectation that con- 
tractors will attempt to shade quality unless deter- 
rence is made through intensive and costly 
monitoring activity” (p. 443). Unfortunately, 
poor or nonexistent strict enforcement mecha- 
nisms mean that the SEC is unable to perform 
this important duty of protecting the public inter- 
est in SOE governance and management. 

The second principal—agent characteristic is 
independence and/or autonomy of the principal 
or what Moran (2001) describes legitimacy and 
accountability. This is concerned with autonomy 
and discretionary powers vested in regulatory 
agencies and their leaders in a democratic dispen- 
sation and raise potential conceptual and theoret- 
ical questions for public administration and 
democratic governance. Liberal democracies 
thrive on the principles of majority rule, public 
participation, and in Ghana the separation of pow- 
ers between the different arms of government 
serves as check and balances. However, because 
of the vast powers that regulatory agencies like the 
SEC have, especially discretionary powers, they 
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can operate virtually above control from both the 
executive and parliament even though they are a 
creation of the system. 

As Christensen (1999) explains, autonomy and 
increased discretionary powers have unintended 
consequences by making agencies unresponsive, 
unaccountable, and resistant to change. The 
potential fear of misuse of discretionally power 
on the vulnerable in society is also a valid political 
concern of increased autonomy of regulatory 
agencies. In the case of the SEC, this poor 
accountability framework is compounded by the 
fact that it does not regularly submit its reports to 
the government and to the parliament. It is there- 
fore difficult for policymakers and by implication, 
citizens, to hold it accountable since they have 
little or no information to work with. 

Still with regard to the SEC, it neither has an 
independent source of funding nor does it have 
any income from uses fees (SEC 1997). As one 
respondent stated: 


We are under government so the government con- 
trols the funding. Everything we do come from 
government. This means that the independence of 
our source of funding is a big problem. 


The effect is that annual budgetary allocations 
are not released at all or on time and if they are 
released at all, they are inadequate. This puts a lot 
of pressure on the SEC to perform its constitutional 
duties efficiently. The lack of funding also exposes 
the SEC to capture by the same SOEs that it is 
supposed to monitor and regulate. This leaves the 
SEC overstretched, extended, and incapacitated to 
effectively perform its numerous and complex 
functions in a highly competitive SOE sector. 

The ability to enforce contracts using sanc- 
tions, penalties, and fines, also referred to as 
teeth to bite, 1s the third feature of agency theory. 
Unfortunately, the law establishing the SEC has 
also rendered it incapacitated and powerless in 
regulating and monitoring the SOE sector. This 
is because the SEC can only advice board of 
directors (BODs) of SOEs but cannot enforce its 
findings (SEC 1997). Over the years, the SEC’s 
role has been “advisory, limited to corporate plan- 
ning, performance management, governance and 
consultancy services to both Government and 
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Prescribed Bodies” (SEC 1997, p. 15). Several 
reasons could account for this. One could be that 
policymakers are unwilling to cede power to 
unelected heads of the SEC, considering that 
they will be held accountable for lapses and 
failures. Another could be the distrust of the 
market by politicians deeply suspicious of a per- 
ceived or real close alliance between the SEC and 
managers of SOEs. Irrespective of the reasons, 
the lack of enforcement powers has left the SEC 
weak and incapacitated in the performance of its 
core duties. 

The fourth and final feature is resourcefulness 
or what Moran (2011) referred to as efficiency and 
effectiveness to regulate. Unfortunately, the SEC 
is ill equipped to perform its core regulatory and 
supervisory duties primarily because it lacks the 
required expertise and human recourse and low 
morale due to poor remuneration and incentives 
and has no functioning for board of directors for 
over a decade. As one interviewer agonized dur- 
ing the field work: 


There is a problem in the area of the required skills, 
expertise and knowledge to perform. Currently we 
are only about 11 consultants. And the majority is 
in the performance monitoring and evaluation 
department (PME) which actually does sub-work 
contracts. So to summarize the staff expertise and 
skills situation in a word or two, I will say it’s 
very bad. 


On this same topic of the lack of personnel, 
another interviewee stated that: 


When you need to negotiate properly, it’s not there. 
So we are mostly not fully prepared for the negoti- 
ations considering the other party’s. So currently, 
I don’t think we are doing a very good job of 
negotiation these performance contracts. Because 
of that too, the workload becomes higher, leading 
to inefficiencies. 


Remunerations and emoluments are important 
factors for attracting and retaining more qualified 
expertise to work in an organization. But in the 
case of the SEC, their salaries and other benefits 
are so woeful that it is difficult to both attract and 
retain quality personnel to perform key roles. As 
one respondent put it succinctly: 


I will say our remuneration and management is very 
bad. But I think its management. If management is 
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good, despite the remuneration, things can be 
improved. Management is not encouraging, they 
are not motivating, they are actually self-seeking 
and don’t see to the interest of the commission and 
the staff. 


Political support is a critical resource espe- 
cially for regulatory agencies. But in the case of 
the SEC, politicians and policymakers have little 
interest in resourcing it and making it succeed. For 
instance, a respondent complained that: 

Since I joined this commission in 1997, nobody has 

appointed a Board of Directors (BOD). So we don’t 

have a BOD. Those directors at the top, they tell us 


what to do. We have been fighting for a BOD and it 
is affecting us. 


This lack of political support is strange in 
Ghana because politicians are normally eager to 
appoint people to BODs when they come to 
power. That is why patronage appointments have 
been identified as a major problem in the SOE 
sector. Apart from the BOD, the SEC also lacks a 
full-time BOD chairman. As another respondent 
stated during the interviews: 

The chairman retired four years ago, and we have a 

new chairman who has retired but has his term 


extended. But so far, there are no plans to appoint 
a full-time chairman any time soon. 


Under such circumstances, it is hard, if not 
impossible, for the SEC to perform its mandated 
roles. That means it is in no position to ensure and 
enforce standards, assess performance, supervise 
the operations of SOEs managers, and in the end, 
create a hospitable environment for SOE reform 
and performance. 


Conclusion 


The study has contributed to the knowledge and 
understanding of SOE regulatory governance by 
stressing on numerous legal, institutional, capac- 
ity, political, and governance challenges govern- 
ments in developing countries face when dealing 
with SOEs that have both commercial and politi- 
cal objectives. It demonstrates that policymakers 
and practitioners might have good intentions of 
creating an enabling environment for SOEs, but 
that creating agencies to both regulate and 
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deregulate SOEs to achieve these stated objectives 
remains a mirage in most cases due to unwilling- 
ness of policymakers to transfer power to regula- 
tory agencies and regulatory capture by private 
competitors. It also provides important knowl- 
edge and insights on agency theory in developing 
countries and the public agency sector in general. 
Finally, for governments in developing countries 
seeking creative ways to simultaneously regulate 
and deregulate their SOE sectors for national 
development, Ghana’s case provides some useful 
insights. For instance, establishing the SEC, set- 
ting annual performance targets, and giving it 
managerial and policy freedom are all worth emu- 
lating. Furthermore, the long delay in granting 
independent sources of finance for the SEC, 
giving it real power in terms of investing in tech- 
nology, demonstrates the difficulties that govern- 
ments, especially those in developing countries, 
face when dealing with regulation and deregula- 
tion in the public sector. These are all lessons 
others can learn from the Ghanaian case. 
A caveat though is that while they can learn 
from Ghana’s approach, it must be said that 
one-size-does-not-fit-all and blindly copying 
what Ghana is doing may be a disaster because 
of different environment contexts. 
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Governance of the National 
Maritime Jurisdiction in 
Developing Coastal Countries 
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Marine Affairs Policy Planning and Strategy, 
Vero Beach, FL, USA 


Synonyms 


Governance: Control; administration; authority; 
governing; government; management; regime; 
supervision 

Jurisdiction: domain; territory; area; region; zone; 
sector 


Definition 


Governance of the National Maritime Jurisdic- 
tion: The attainment of governance pertaining 
to the sovereign maritime domain of a nation- 
state, contingent on the strategic outcomes to 
control, secure, develop, and manage its 
marine territory. 

Governance: The holistic effect of legitimate pol- 
icy outcomes implemented comprehensively 
through lawful process in the administration of 
sovereign nation-state affairs. 

Jurisdiction: A bordered territorial unit within a 
nation-state inclusive of airspace, surface, and 
subsurface dimensions of the domain where 
governing systems are implemented as processes 
intentional to attaining the outcome of 
governance. 


Introduction 


Governance is the holistic effect of legitimate 
policy outcomes implemented comprehensively 
through lawful processes in the administration 
of sovereign nation-state affairs. Implementation 
effectiveness in achieving declared policy out- 
comes is the essential factor in distinguishing 
“governing processes” from the perception that 
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governance is being attained. The legitimacy 
of governance attained in a country is therefore 
measurable by policy implementation outcomes 
and populous perceptions of their efficacy and 
fairness. 

The responsibility to ensure that governance 
outcomes serve the public interest belongs to the 
sovereign state, which must remain persistently 
engaged to perform leadership and steerage as 
elements of strategic management. The state, 
through its governmental institutions, performs 
those functions regardless of the extent to which 
market and civil society stakeholders may be 
involved in actionable roles of collaborative gov- 
erning. Implementation processes of administration 
and management increasingly involve diverse 
and complex networks of stakeholders engaged 
collaboratively in governing actions (Bevir 2012, 
pp. 1-7). Certain functions however remain the 
exclusive performance of responsibility of govern- 
ment, by necessity. 

The traditional governance regimes for the 
national maritime jurisdiction (NMJ), however, 
are configured with implementation processes 
being primarily the responsibilities of the 
state. The traditional governance regime is com- 
prised of conventional institutional structures, 
deploying resources along narrow lines of effort 
comprised of only government agencies in expe- 
dient action at the operational level. Absent from 
the traditional governance regime is a compre- 
hensive maritime engagement strategy to align 
implementation processes effectively to desired 
outcomes. The resulting tendency of traditional 
service delivery is reactive to local issues pre- 
ssured from stakeholder networks, instead of 
response being characterized by proactive, com- 
prehensive, systemic, and strategic qualities. The 
traditional leadership has aversion to risk asso- 
ciated with change in governing structures and 
functions, overlooking design-evolution as 
opportunity for progressive innovations in 
capacity development for improving service 
delivery methods. The traditional performance 
outcomes, consequently, are inefficient and of 
limited efficacy, compounded insidiously by 
diminished governance legitimacy as perceived 
by the populous. 
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In contrast, a preferred design for achieving 
governance of the NMJ in developing coastal 
countries is based on strategic outcomes envis- 
aged with consideration to policy-makers aspira- 
tions ascending from policy outcomes achieved 
by effective sustainable implementation. The pre- 
ferred design identifies four strategic outcomes as 
fundamental to a country attaining governance of 
the NMJ: they are capacity to control, secure, 
develop, and manage its sovereign marine territo- 
rial waters. The preferred design improves the 
policy posture by viewing the NMJ as a system 
of systems conducive to an integrative framework 
for organizing the structures and functions of gov- 
ernance capacity (Joyce 2015, pp. 263—273; Bevir 
2012, pp. 73-79). A system-of-systems approach 
is enabling to a comprehensive maritime engage- 
ment strategy to focus the capacity of governance 
modalities with greater efficacy for achieving 
policy outcomes and facilitates implementation 
across the boundaries of social, economic, and 
environmental dimensions (USJFCOM 2006, 
pp. II-1-5). In addition, the preferred design is 
agile in accommodating the complex composition 
of state, market, and civil society interests and 
values at play in the NMJ. And it is conducive to 
the collaborative engagement of relevant stake- 
holder networks. Stakeholders motivated by ser- 
vice offer potential for collaborative engagement 
to improve efficacy and budgetary efficiency of 
governance outcomes (Emerson and Nabatchi 
2015, pp. 20-26). 


National Maritime Jurisdiction: What, 
Where and Who 


The NMJ is a complex system of dynamic 
processes of social, economic, and environ- 
mental dimensions influencing the need for a 
systemic comprehensive approach to gover- 
nance. The NMJ system of systems consists 
of capacity interactions at all scales of policy 
or performative operation and across boundaries 
of state, market, and civil society stake- 
holders. The following is a general overview 
description of the NMJ physical and opera- 
tional characteristics. 
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Physical Characteristics 

The political geography of the NMJ boundaries is 
codified by the United Nations Convention on 
Law of the Sea (UNCLOS). The law provided 
by UNCLOS enables delineation of the NMJ as 
sovereign marine territory of the state, including 
shared borders with adjacent maritime states and 
the legal standing to negotiate with inland states 
desiring ocean access. The UNCLOS has been 
ratified by 164 UN Member States and several 
more parties in observer status. 

The UNCLOS provides for each country to 
discriminate the territorial boundaries of its 
NMJ seaward to the limits of its exclusive eco- 
nomic zone (EEZ), and as delimited from the 
international waters (1.e., high seas) beyond the 
demarcation of sovereign states. UNCLOS also 
provides a rational methodology for the legal 
delimitation of NMJ boundaries, measured in nau- 
tical miles (nm). The UNCLOS measurement of 
national maritime territory originates from a 
country’s coastal points designated as baselines, 
extending seaward until the territory is delimited 
by the EEZ of the country. In the absence of 
nearby neighboring maritime states, full extension 
of boundaries is permitted as follows: 


e Territorial sea (12 nm), including internal waters 
e Contiguous zone (12—24 nm) 

e Exclusive economic zone (200 nm) 

e High seas (beyond EEZ) 


Operational Characteristics 

The operational characteristics of the NMJ occur 
within the context of its physical characteristics. 
They are generalized to consist of: governance 
scope, policy dimensions, systemic interactions, 
and capacity priorities. These operational charac- 
teristics are foundational to the Governance Sys- 
tem Context discussed in the next section of this 
chapter. 

Governance Scope of the NMJ consists of 
national and international components. Drivers 
affect the Governance System Context and influ- 
ence domestic and foreign policy pressures. Gov- 
ernance is contingent on the capacity for effective 
implementation of four fundamental outcomes: to 
control, secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. 
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Challenges to governance of the NMJ are 
compounded by its physical characteristics, for 
example, the total nautical mileage which may 
exceed the size of the country’s terrestrial terri- 
tory. State leadership and steerage in collaborative 
participatory arrangements with appropriate mar- 
ket and civil society stakeholder networks willing 
and able for governance roles is increasingly rec- 
ognized as an effective form of engagement in 
the NMJ. 

Policy Processes of the NMJ are engaged by 
myriad issues of social, economic, and environ- 
mental dimensions. Populations of coastal coun- 
tries tend to be more acceptant to the assimilating 
effects of international trade and travel, particu- 
larly those segments who are stakeholders in the 
NMJ. Particularly in developing coastal countries, 
the resources, capacities, and comparative advan- 
tages of the NMJ are more readily recognized as 
critical to integral development outcomes. So too, 
these populations are more attuned to the complex 
dynamic of the marine ecosystem as a source of 
policy drivers and pressures. 

Systemic Interactions occur in spatial and 
functional processes which tend to form patterns 
by their effects. Specialized capacities interact to 
inform policy processes for enabling decision 
advantage which tends to improve the formation, 
implementation, and evaluation of policy action. 
These interactions involve networks comprised 
of state, market, and civil society stakeholders, 
which increasingly engage collaboratively in 
activities — as trusted networks operating in 
mutual interest and purposes — to accomplish 
goals of common good in the NMJ. 

Capacity Priorities are focused on compre- 
hensive efforts to attain governance of the NMJ. 
Capacity is transformed into governance modali- 
ties by implementation processes composed of 
actionable lines of effort. An application of capac- 
ity is accomplishment of maritime sustainable 
development goals specific to the country’s 
NMJ, which are constituent to its governance. In 
facilitation of that purpose, the United Nations 
General Assembly (UNGA) Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goal No. 14, Conserve & Sustainably Use 
the Oceans, Seas & Marine Resources for Sus- 
tainable Development and its numerous targets 
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and indicators, is intended to guide implementa- 
tion by each Member State. Further guidance is 
provided by UNGA in defining sustainable devel- 
opment as — development that meets the needs 
of the present generation without compromising 
the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs. The UNGA sustainable development goals 
are focused through social, economic, and envi- 
ronmental dimensions, and their balanced imple- 
mentation is considered essential to achieving 
sustainable development. 

Implications for Capacity Priorities and NMJ 
operational characteristics generally are intrinsic 
in the target objectives of UNGA Goal No. 14, 
which pertain to the following topics: 

e Prevent and significantly reduce marine 
pollution. 

e Sustainably manage and protect marine and 
coastal ecosystems. 

e Effectively end overfishing, illegal/unreported/ 
unregulated fishing. 

e Implement science-based management plans. 

e Conservation of an additional 10% of coastal 
and marine areas by 2020. 

e Increase economic benefits to small island 
developing states (SIDS) from sustainable 
use of marine resources and sustainable 
management. 

e Increase scientific knowledge, develop re- 
search capacity, and transfer marine technol- 
ogy to enhance the contribution of marine 
biodiversity to the development of developing 
countries, in particular SIDS. 

e Provide access for small-scale artisanal fishers 
to marine resources and markets. 

e Enhance the conservation and sustainable use 
of oceans and their resources by implementing 
international law as reflected in UNCLOS, 
which provides the legal framework for the 
conservation and sustainable use of oceans 
and their resources. 


Typical NMJ Industry Sectors 

The physical and operational characteristics of the 
NMJ provide the venue where governance must be 
implemented comprehensively and in consider- 
ation of the continuous dynamic processes of the 
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country’s social, economic, and environmental 
dimensions. For example, in the economic dimen- 
sion, the market, i.e., the ocean business commu- 
nity, includes industry sectors which benefit 
directly and indirectly from the strategic outcomes 
to control, secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. 
In addition to state roles in governance outcomes, 
some may be performed by market or civil society 
stakeholders in collaboration with government 
agencies. The following are typical NMJ industry 
sectors comprising a diverse National Ocean 
Enterprise in which the state has prominence in 
leadership, steerage, or regulation: 


e Customs administration and export control 

e International trade and commerce facilitation 

e Commercial fisheries 

e Marine pharmacology 

e Tourism trade 

e Marine transportation system infrastructure 

e Offshore energy 

e National Ocean Enterprise Education, Train- 
ing, and Research 

e Cross-sectoral synergy — “innovation clusters” 

e Regional “Maritime governance cluster” 


Governance System Context 


The Governance System Context in which the 
NMJ must be governed is a complex of dynamic 
processes that challenge state capacity to control, 
secure, develop, and manage the NMJ with suffi- 
cient efficacy to attain governance legitimacy. 
This section presents the dynamic processes 
of the Governance System Context in a simple 
framework of several factors (Emerson and 
Nabatchi 2015, pp. 26-30) affecting the NMJ. 
The factors are listed as follows: 


e Drivers 

e NMJ characteristics 

e NMJ governance regime 

e Actions 

e Outcomes 

e Evaluative adaptations 

e Four outcomes fundamental to governance of 
the NMJ 
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Drivers 

Drivers affecting the Governance System Context 
may be geographically global or local in scale, 
domestic or international, and continuously arriv- 
ing with the unfolding future to affect condi- 
tions in which governance of the NMJ must be 
implemented. Drivers affect the Governance Sys- 
tem Context by their potential for causing or esca- 
lating unforeseen challenges to governance by 
their influence on pressures and trigger events, 
with strategic implications for national govern- 
ments. Drivers are transboundary in mobility and 
occur across the social, economic, and environ- 
mental dimensions of a country. Drivers influence 
change by creating effects such as migration of 
human culture, innovative adaptations of human 
systems for self-determination, and ecosystem 
stress affecting human habitats. Risk is always 
prevalent in governance endeavors at every level 
and must be managed by design, rather than by 
aversion. The critical components of risk are 
threats, vulnerabilities, consequences, opportuni- 
ties, and uncertainty. 


NMJ Characteristics 

The NMJ characteristics discussed in the preced- 
ing section provide insight into the potential 
implications affecting the Governance System 
Context. NMJ characteristics are susceptible to 
unforeseen challenges to governance resulting 
from seemingly inconsequential trigger events. 


NMJ Governance Regime 

The NMJ governance regime is conceptualized as 
eight essential integral systems which orchestrate 
as an ensemble of governing capacities, enabling 
comprehensive maritime engagement strategy for 
achieving policy outcomes. These Essential Inte- 
gral Systems, introduced by name here, are elab- 
orated in a later section: International Governance 
Regimes, National Governance, Maritime Domain 
Awareness, Economic Development, International 
Engagement, Policy Analysis, Policy Implemen- 
tation, and Policy Evaluation. 

The most fundamental strategic outcomes of 
the NMJ Governance Regime are to control, 
secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. Without 
these outcomes, the attainment of broader policy 
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aspirations and governance of the NMJ itself are 
not feasible. Policy aspirations envision freedom 
of capacities and comparative advantages of 
the NMJ as aggregation from the achievement 
of policy outcomes. Attaining governance of 
the NMJ is a subjective perception based on the 
legitimacy of authority and resilience of imple- 
mentation processes. Legitimacy therefore is con- 
sequential to the combined judgements of state, 
market, and civil society stakeholders (Margolis 
2012, pp.16—20). The NMJ Governance Regime 
dynamics include the following constituent sub- 
sidiary processes: 


e Capacity Interactions — collaborative engage- 
ment among the Essential Integral Systems 
operating in a continuous cycle of observation, 
orientation, decision, and action. 

e Informational Sense-Making — the penulti- 
mate plateau of intellectual products enabling 
decision advantage and a capacity fundamental 
to each Essential Integral System. 

e Change Theory — an action initiative of policy 
processes contingent on: enlightened insight; 
intentionality of will for movement to action; 
envisioning the action to be implemented; and 
courage to adapt implementation until policy 
outcomes are achieved. 


Actions 

Actions are outputs of the NMJ Governance 
Regime processes, enabling advancement from a 
position of policy oscillation by providing propul- 
sion to desired outcomes. Actions ideally result 
from proactive policy initiative guided by a change 
theory. However, it is common for governing 
authority actions to be reactionary in mode to 
circumstantial factors which “drive” policy re- 
quirements. The reactionary style detracts from 
the efficacy of actions by causing the trajectory of 
policy intentionality to stall in oscillation or per- 
haps even to regress (Fritz 2011, pp. 16-27). 


Outcomes 

The trajectory of policy implementation must 
always move in the direction of outcomes, mea- 
sured by strategic and operational indications. Out- 
comes focus the shared motivation of governance 
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modality resources in actionable policy implemen- 
tation processes directed by proactive design (Fritz 
2011, pp. 29-42). The priority of the NMJ Gover- 
nance Regime capacity is actionable policy imple- 
mentation which achieves the outcomes to control, 
secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. Achieve- 
ment of these policy outcomes is fundamental 
to accomplishment of NMJ sustainable develop- 
ment goals, realization of aspirational impacts 
envisioned by policy makers, and the penultimate 
outcome — attaining governance of the NMJ. 


Evaluative Adaptations 

Evaluative adaptations are based on a continuous 
cycle for systemic measurement of effectiveness 
and performance among Essential Integral Sys- 
tems of the NMJ Governance Regime. A cycle 
of observation, orientation, decision, and action 
(OODA Cycle) enables a continuous operation 
conducive to collaborative engagement. The 
OODA Cycle (Osinga 2005, pp. 1-12) should 
occur among all Essential Integral Systems from 
the policy level to the field. Key to the OODA 
Cycle is continuous observation of the current 
reality and its comparison to the desired outcome, 
and the identification of discrepancies which may 
be impeding or obstructing accomplishment of 
the goal (Fritz 2011, pp. 47—52). 


Four Outcomes Fundamental to Governance 
of the NMJ 

Governance depends on capacity to control, 
secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. These 
fundamental outcomes focus the actionable policy 
implementation of governmental structures and 
functions deployed as governance modalities. 
And as appropriate, processes to achieve these 
outcomes include the collaborative engagement 
of market and civil society stakeholders. 

The outcomes to control and secure the NMJ 
are implemented as primary roles of State respon- 
sibility. The outcomes to develop and manage the 
NMJ are implemented in shared arrangements of 
collaboratively engaged state, market, and civil 
society stakeholders guided by public administra- 
tion leadership and steerage. 

Ethical values enable a framework of risk man- 
agement practice as the foundation of principled 
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engagement and are catalytic to the efficacy and 
legitimacy of governance outcomes (Emerson and 
Nabatchi 2015, pp. 58—60). The practice of ethical 
values is imperative in all processes to control, 
secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. Funda- 
mental ethical values include: strategic vision; 
rule of law; transparency, accountability, integrity, 
and corruption-countermeasures; effectiveness and 
efficiency; responsiveness; participatory inclu- 
siveness; collaborative innovation; consensus pol- 
ity; democracy praxis; power balance; fairness/ 
justice/peace, and legitimate tax policy. 

Control is the outcome of structures and func- 
tions of governance deployed in the NMJ to estab- 
lish positive governmental control for enabling 
governance outcomes in all areas of the national 
maritime jurisdiction. The structures and func- 
tions of control are comprised of state authority, 
resilience, and legitimacy that are contingent on 
implementation through principled engagement 
adherent to ethical values. 

State level authority is implemented to control 
through capacity enabled by the operational agen- 
cies of a country’s legislative, judicial, and exec- 
utive branches. Resilience requires capacity for 
agile service delivery. Legitimacy of governance 
is the outcome of capacity for consensus approval 
of authority and resilience perceived by civil soci- 
ety and market stakeholders. 

Institutional level imperatives of control are: 
performance, enabled by its capacity for proac- 
tive effectiveness; capacity for adaptability in 
effective mitigation and response; and capacity 
to create stability as an outcome contingent on 
the trust and confidence of the populous in the 
state to achieve declared objectives (UNDP 2011, 
pp. 270-273, 289). 

Secure is the outcome of actionable policy 
implementation to establish a security regime 
which enables the sustainable development of 
integrity and value of the NMJ. 

State level outcomes are contingent on the 
capacity to deploy governance modalities in the 
NMJ for ensuring citizen safety, protection of 
commerce, and preservation of marine ecosystems. 

Institutional level outcomes are indicated by 
effective performance in the implementation of 
the NMJ security strategy. 
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The outcome of a secure NMJ may require 
actionable policy implementations pertaining to: 
territorial integrity and border security, maritime 
situational awareness, citizen security and politi- 
cal stability, contraband and ungoverned places of 
informal markets, illegal nonstate actors and 
transnational criminal organizations, export con- 
trols, and smuggling and revenue loss. Therefore, 
to secure the NMJ requires capacity for Maritime 
Law Enforcement with Integrated Coastguard 
Functions at strategic and operational levels. 

Develop is the outcome of actionable policy to 
design and implement a sustainable development 
plan for investments in building and developing 
capacity requisite to accomplish social, economic, 
and environmental goals of the NMJ. A strategy 
for this purpose would include desired outcomes 
resulting from the accomplishment of sustainable 
economic development goals and measurable 
indications of improvement in the prosperity of 
civil society. 

State level role of government is most appro- 
priate in capacity development of the basic factors 
of production — such as skilled labor, natural 
resources, research, and infrastructure — and are 
necessary for NMJ competiveness in any industry 
sector engaged in domestic or international com- 
merce. Typically, corporations underfund invest- 
ment in the research factor, and development 
outputs of research are too market-specific to 
instigate nationwide innovations. State incentives 
for basic research and development are therefore 
instrumental to NMJ capacity development for 
innovation outputs. The state can steer research 
investments in the National Ocean Enterprise for 
integral development of potential applications to 
maritime commerce sectors that are sufficiently 
diverse to be considered a public good, for exam- 
ple, maritime domain awareness. 

Institutional level roles of government include: 
Administrative Development of the internal capacity 
(i.e., capabilities in key competencies) of govern- 
ment agencies engaged in the administration of NMJ 
development projects; and Development Adminis- 
tration, which deploys capacity of governance 
modalities composed of stakeholders from govern- 
ment, ocean business, and civil society communities 
engaged collaboratively in the field to implement 
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NMJ policy actions and manage the achievement of 
policy outcomes. In the absence of market compet- 
itrveness or relevant ethical values, a responsible 
resilient government will administrate appropriate 
regulatory mechanisms to ensure equity and that 
civil society interests are represented. 

Manage is the outcome of actionable policy to 
establish a management regime with capacity for 
sustainable management of the NMJ across its 
social, economic, and environmental dimensions. 
A management regime extends from policy 
implementation and is essential to achieving sus- 
tainable policy outcomes. The effectiveness of an 
NMJ management regime will involve collabora- 
tive engagement among government, ocean busi- 
ness, and civil society stakeholders. 

State level roles of government are leadership 
and steerage provided through the structures and 
functions of public administration agencies 
engaged in the NMJ Governance Regime. This 
includes engaging the capacity of the NMJ Gov- 
ernance Regime for enabling a comprehensive 
strategy to include vision, policy, planning, orga- 
nization, effective implementation, the monitor- 
ing and evaluation of outcomes, and a system for 
instigating adaptive adjustments as may be neces- 
sary in order to maintain alignment of strategy 
execution with envisioned outcomes. 

Institutional level roles of government 
also provide leadership and steerage in the 
form of field operations in the NMJ delivered 
through the principled engagement of appro- 
priate governance modalities. The agenda of 
actionable policy implementation is particularly 
focused on stewardship of marine ecosystems 
and the living/nonliving resources of the NMJ 
environment. 

The outcome to manage is facilitated by Marine 
Spatial Planning processes, which provide a step- 
by-step approach toward ecosystem-based man- 
agement. Marine Spatial Planning is deployable 
as a line of effort from policy-to-field levels, mak- 
ing it acritical element of strategy for achievement 
of NMJ Management as a policy outcome. As 
an International Governance Regimes public 
resource, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization has published a 
manual to guide countries in the processes of 
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Marine Spatial Planning, from the development 
of a plan to management of its implementation in 
the field. Marine Spatial Planning provides an 
integral framework for establishing collaborative 
governance regimes to enable public participation 
in deliberative decision making processes focused 
on specific goals constituent to governance of 
the NMJ. 


NMJ Governance Regime 


The complexity of the Governance System Con- 
text described above demonstrates the need for 
the NMJ Governance Regime to be organized in 
a system-of-systems architecture, with emphasis 
on enabling action through joint capacity and 
shared motivation. A system-of-systems approach 
enables necessary synergy among diverse gover- 
nance modality performing actionable policy 
implementation. Integration and guidance of a 
system-of-systems architecture enables compre- 
hensive maritime engagement strategy designed 
by the country where it is to be implemented. 
In this section, the NMJ Governance Regime 
is abstracted to eight Essential Integral Systems 
of capacity forming an integrative framework 
focused on achieving the four fundamental policy 
outcomes: to control, secure, develop, and man- 
age the NMJ. 


Essential Integral Systems of the NMJ 
Governance Regime 

Each Essential Integral System of the NMJ 
Governance Regime is a resource pertaining 
to a different type of governing capacity for 
achieving policy outcomes constituent to gov- 
ernance of the NMJ. The capacity of each 
Essential Integral System is transformative to 
specific types of governance modality 
(Immordino 2010, pp. 127—142) fundamental 
to control, secure, develop, and manage the 
NMJ as strategic outcomes fundamental to its 
governance. The eight Essential Integral Sys- 
tems are introduced above in the section on 
Governance System Context and will be elabo- 
rated in subsequent sections of this chapter and 
are again listed below. 
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e International Governance Regimes 
e National Governance 

e Maritime Domain Awareness 

e Economic Development 

e International Engagement 

e Policy Analysis 

e Policy Implementation 

e Policy Evaluation 


The eight Essential Integral Systems are con- 
ceptualized as an ensemble, providing decision 
makers a multispectral lens for enhanced visibility 
of integral capacity resources of the NMJ Gover- 
nance Regime available to perform critical func- 
tions. This view facilitates improved performance 
of state and institutional leadership practice in 
the decision making processes for policy, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation that is transformative 
to flexible and innovative methods of service 
delivery. Orchestrated as an ensemble, the eight 
Essential Integral Systems enable correlated per- 
formance in resilient adaptive configurations of 
form purposed to functional efficacy, with poten- 
tially mitigating effects on instability agents 
engaged in the NMJ operational arenas. 

The strategic outputs of each Essential Integral 
System are information and performance and vary 
in proportions of primary or secondary depending 
on the functional priorities of a particular system. 
They are thus integral and essential equally to 
both policy decision-makers and to operational 
policy-implementers. This concept of the eight 
Essential Integral Systems as resources of capac- 
ity both Informative and Performative to policy 1s 
depicted below in Table 1. 


Governance of the National Maritime Jurisdiction in 
Developing Coastal Countries, Table 1 Essential Inte- 
gral Systems of the NMJ Governance Regime 


Policy Customers: Decision-Makers and Operational 


Implementers 

Primary capacity Primary capacity 
Informative to policy Performative to policy 

International Governance Policy Analysis 
Regimes Policy 

National Governance Implementation 

Maritime Domain International 
Awareness Engagement 


Economic Development Policy Evaluation 
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Essential Integral Systems: Roles in Policy 
Action 

This subsection charts the capacity interactions 
of the eight Essential Integral Systems arranged 
by functional relationship with the strategic out- 
comes to control, secure, develop, and manage the 
NMJ. The chart abstractly portrays the entire NMJ 
Governance Regime capacity as a dynamic sys- 
tem of systems, persistently engaged — directly 
and indirectly — in processes deploying actionable 
lines of effort to control, secure, develop, and 
manage the NMJ. The chart further identifies the 
Essential Integral Systems in roles as either direct- 
action systems or indirect-action systems, listed 
descending to those most remote from the field of 
operational implementation. 


Control 
Direct-Action Systems: 


e International Engagement (lead operational 
implementer) 

e Maritime Domain Awareness 

e National Governance 

e Policy Analysis 

e Policy Implementation 

e Policy Evaluation 


Indirect-Action Systems: 


e Economic Development 
e International Governance Regimes 


Secure 
Direct-Action Systems: 


e International Engagement (lead operational 
implementer) 

e Maritime Domain Awareness 

e National Governance 


Indirect-Action Systems: 


e Policy Analysis 

e Policy Implementation 

e Policy Evaluation 

e Economic Development 

e International Governance Regimes 
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Develop 
Direct-Action Systems: 


e International Engagement (joint-lead opera- 
tional implementer) 

e Economic Development (joint-lead opera- 
tional implementer) 

e Maritime Domain Awareness 

e Policy Analysis 

e Policy Implementation 

e Policy Evaluation 


Indirect-Action Systems: 


e National Governance 
e International Governance Regimes 


Manage 
Direct-Action Systems: 


e International Engagement (joint-lead opera- 
tional implementer) 

e Policy Evaluation (joint-lead operational 
implementer) 

e Maritime Domain Awareness 

e Economic Development 


Indirect-Action Systems: 


e Policy Analysis 

e Policy Implementation 

e National Governance 

e International Governance Regimes 


Capacity Applied Integrally in an Ascending 
Pathway 

The efficacy of policy outcomes achieved is 
most sustainable when policy implementation 
processes of the NMJ Governance Regime are 
orchestrated integrally, systemically, and strate- 
gically. A planning method facilitates that pur- 
pose based on a conceptualization of sequential 
echelons of capacity applied integrally in an 
ascending pathway. They function in successive 
interdependence as six Echelons of Capacity, 
each enabling the more compound echelon in an 
ascending sequence, applied throughout the NMJ 
Governance Regime. 
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Six Echelons of Capacity as a sequential pro- 
cess commences with Decision Advantage and 
culminates with Governance of the NMJ Attained. 
This concept theorizes intrinsic synergy in the 
structure of the NMJ Governance Regime con- 
ducive to the alignment of strategy. Applied as 
planning method within each Essential Integral 
System, the six Echelons of Capacity form a ratio- 
nal pathway for designing effective sustainable 
implementation processes. The six Echelons of 
Capacity are listed below in ascending hierarchy, 
followed by elaboration. 


. Governance of the NMJ Attained 
. Aspirational Impacts Realized 

. Policy Outcomes Achieved 

. Actionable Policy Implementation 
. Governance Modality 

. Decision Advantage 
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Governance of the NMJ Attained 1s the pinna- 
cle outcome perceived from the NMJ Governance 
Regime successes in policy outcomes achieved 
and aspirational impacts realized. 

Aspirational Impacts Realized are state desired 
outcomes envisioned by policy makers, as a prod- 
uct of strategic vision. When attained they create 
governance value-added attributes beneficial to 
state, market, and civil society stakeholders. They 
represent the holistic effect and synergy of accu- 
mulated successful policy outcomes achieved. 

There are two aspects of aspirational impacts 
realized — Freedom of Capacity and Comparative 
Advantage — which pertain to each Essential Inte- 
gral System and to the NMJ Governance Regime 
overall as a system of systems. Their rationale 
is illustrated by the hypothetical converse, 
whereas inadequate capacity constrains the free- 
dom to achieve policy outcomes; similarly, fail- 
ure to achieve policy outcomes would result in 
comparative “disadvantages.” Determined by their 
measurability, Freedom of Capacity is the more 
objective and Comparative Advantage the more 
subjective. In applying this concept, the following 
are nominal examples of these two aspects of 
Aspirational Impacts Realized designated for the 
NMJ Governance Regime as a system of Essential 
Integral Systems: 
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e Freedom of Capacity for Governance of the 
National Maritime Jurisdiction 

e Comparative Advantage of Achieving Mari- 
time Sustainable Development Goals 


Policy Outcomes Achieved is capacity re- 
sulting from the ways and means of Actionable 
Policy Implementation that aggregates to enable 
capacity for Aspirational Impacts Realized. 

Actionable Policy Implementation is the capac- 
ity to transform policy-makers intent to execute 
performative action through governance modal- 
ity, planned and organized into ways and means of 
implementation. For example, the Essential Inte- 
gral System for International Engagement pro- 
vides the NMJ Governance Regime the primary 
ways and means to focus lines of effort for achiev- 
ing Actionable Policy Implementation. 

Governance Modality is capacity transform- 
ed by implementation processes, composed of 
actionable lines of effort, into deployable perfor- 
mative ways and means. The paramount purpose 
of performative capacity is to control, secure, 
develop, and manage the NMJ. 

Decision Advantage is the capacity instrumen- 
tal to all ascending echelons of capacity in the 
NMJ Governance Regime. The capacity for deci- 
sion advantage is enabled by developing informa- 
tion confidence, knowledge, understanding, and 
sense-making. 


Summary of Aspirational Impacts Realized 
The following are hypothetical but nominal state- 
ments of “State desired outcomes envisioned 
by policy makers,” i.e., Aspirational Impacts 
Realized, for each Essential Integral System 
(EIS) and the entire NMJ Governance Regime 
(repeated from above). Each statement expresses 
a comprehensive integration of EIS outcomes. 
These examples serve to guide developing coastal 
countries in crafting their own Freedom of Capac- 
ity and Comparative Advantage statements. 


NMJ Governance Regime 
e Freedom of Capacity for Governance of the 
National Maritime Jurisdiction 
e Comparative Advantage of Achieving Mar- 
itime Sustainable Development Goals 
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EIS for International Governance Regimes 
e Freedom of Capacity for International 
Consensus 
e Comparative Advantage of Cooperative 
Governance 
EIS for National Governance 
e Freedom of Capacity for Governance 
Legitimacy 
e Comparative 
Equilibrium 
EIS for International Engagement 
e Freedom of Capacity for Performative 
Governance 
e Comparative Advantage of Operational Im- 
plementation Efficacy 
EIS for Economic Development 
e Freedom of Capacity 
Development 
e Comparative Advantage of Maritime Sus- 
tainable Development 
EIS for Maritime Domain Awareness 
e Freedom of Capacity for Science-based 
Governance 
e Comparative Advantage of Information 
Confidence 
EIS for Policy Analysis 
e Freedom of Capacity for National Vision 
e Comparative Advantage of Proactive Pol- 
icy Options 
EIS for Policy Implementation 
e Freedom of Capacity 
Accomplishment 
e Comparative Advantage of Policy Synergy 
EIS for Policy Evaluation 
e Freedom of Capacity for Agile Governance 
e Comparative Advantage of Policy Efficacy 


Advantage of National 


for Integral 


for Goals 


Each Essential Integral System: 
Elaborated 


This section provides a practical perspective 
to each Essential Integral System (EIS) as 
governance modality and “capacity applied 
integrally in an ascending pathway” toward 
attaining Governance of the National Maritime 
Jurisdiction. A brief description of each 
EIS and its capacity interactions adds to 
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understanding their roles in the NMJ Gover- 
nance Regime. 


EIS for International Governance Regimes 
The Essential Integral System for International 
Governance Regimes provides capacity which is 
informative to policy vis-a-vis numerous docu- 
mentary instruments produced by international 
intergovernmental organizations. These informa- 
tive documents comprise a comprehensive scope 
of topics applicable to the NMJ of coastal coun- 
tries, in addition to the high seas of international 
waters. The /nternational Governance Regimes 
system is an informative reference resource of 
regulatory frameworks, guidelines, and best prac- 
tices. The /nternational Governance Regimes sys- 
tem is readily available to the capacity interactions 
of the NMJ Governance Regime. The value 
enables decision advantage by government min- 
istries and agencies of countries engaged in devel- 
oping, implementing, and evaluating foreign 
policy for maritime affairs and relations vis-a-vis 
their own national maritime jurisdictions. 

Marine fisheries management is an exemplary 
application of International Governance Regimes 
system capacity that includes many topical sub- 
divisions such as the issue of participation in 
decision making by fishers and other persons 
with an interest in fishing. The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization Code of Con- 
duct for Responsible Fisheries guides coastal 
countries in the development of information, 
knowledge, understanding, and sense-making on 
fisheries issues that enable their policy makers 
with actionable decision advantage. 

The rule of law framework provided by 
UNCLOS provides guidance enabling coastal 
countries to engage in effective diplomacy vis- 
a-vis matters of the marine environment and 
shared natural resources. In particular, a common 
dilemma is the transboundary movement of 
migratory fisheries across the political bound- 
aries. Adjacent national maritime jurisdictions 
are often habitats to migratory fisheries that do 
not abide human lines of demarcation. Instead, 
remediation is intrinsic in the collaborative en- 
gagement of affected states to establish bilateral 
and multilateral cooperative arrangements. The 
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practice of successful diplomacy has included 
agreements involving shared responsibilities in 
satisfying mutually recognized obligations. 


EIS for National Governance 

The Essential Integral System for National Gov- 
ernance provides capacity which is informative 
to policy vis-a-vis its advisory guidance in all 
endeavors of state pertaining to governance of 
the NMJ. This resource is continuously relevant 
in all cycles of policy processes and in the other 
EIS. The capacity interactions of the National 
Governance system guide the State structures 
and functions on a pathway of legitimacy enabled 
by the practice of principled engagement through- 
out the NMJ Governance Regime. 

The capacity of the National Governance 
system provides important leadership to the 
NMJ Governance Regime based on three subsys- 
tems of “governance qualities” that function as 
criteria for measurable indicators (UNDP 2011, 
pp. 278-283). They are state level — authority, 
resilience, and legitimacy; institutional level — 
performance, adaptability, and stability (UNDP 
2011, pp. 271-273, 289); and a set of ethical 
values guiding principled engagement that are to 
be practiced pervasively at all levels. 

State level indicators are: 


e Authority — capacity to implement state roles 
in society and all national territory. 

e Resilience — capacity for agile service delivery 
to civil society and market constituencies. 

e Legitimacy — capacity for consensus of author- 
ity and resilience. 


Institutional level indicators are: 


e Performance — capacity for proactive efficacy 
in service delivery; a measure of authority. 

e Adaptability — capacity for mitigation and 
response effectiveness; a measure of resilience. 

e Stability — capacity for trust and confidence of 
the populous in the state to achieve declared 
objectives; a measure of legitimacy. 


Ethical Values indicators enable a framework 
of systemic risk management practice as the 
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foundation of principled engagement at state and 
institutional levels throughout the NMJ Gover- 
nance Regime. They are catalytic to the efficacy 
and legitimacy of governance outcomes. Funda- 
mental ethical values include: 


e Strategic Vision 

e Rule of Law 

e Transparency, Accountability, Integrity, and 
Corruption-countermeasures 

e Effectiveness & Efficiency 

e Responsiveness 

e Participatory Inclusiveness 

e Collaborative Innovation 

e Consensus Polity 

e Democracy Praxis 

e Power Balance 

e Fairness/Justice/Peace 

e Legitimate Tax Policy 


EIS for Maritime Domain Awareness 

The Essential Integral System for Maritime 
Domain Awareness provides capacity which is 
informative to policy vis-a-vis its advisory guid- 
ance in all endeavors of the state pertaining to 
governance of the NMJ and to market and civil 
society stakeholders as may be appropriate. The 
capacity of the Maritime Domain Awareness sys- 
tem is fundamental to control, secure, develop, 
and manage the NMJ. Actionable policy imple- 
mentation, for example, relies on the Maritime 
Domain Awareness system in deployment of tac- 
tical afloat units. 

The capacity interactions of the Maritime 
Domain Awareness system provide policy makers 
with evidenced-based decision advantage devel- 
oped through the systemic processes of informa- 
tion confidence, knowledge, understanding, and 
sense-making pertaining to the social, economic, 
and environmental dimensions of the NMJ. The 
spatial extent of the NMJ consists of its legal 
specifications delimited by UNCLOS inclusive 
of sovereign surface, subsurface, seabed, airspace, 
internal marine waters, and relevant shoreline 
areas. 

Spatial Data Infrastructure is a component 
of Maritime Domain Awareness system capac- 
ity to inform policy that is compiled at 
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multiple scales by systematically surveying 
the geospatial attributes of the NMJ. These 
compilation and analysis requirements are 
enabled by computerized geographic informa- 
tion system technology. The interdisciplinary 
methods of geography guide this process to 
compile necessary information based on five 
thematic categories: 


e Location 

e Place 

¢ Human-environment interactions 
e Movement 

e Region 


Maritime Situational Awareness is an out- 
come of the Maritime Domain Awareness sys- 
tem that supports the strategic interests of 
actionable policy implementation and the 
field-level execution of operations through 
governance modality. This outcome requires 
the capacity of an ocean surveillance informa- 
tion system (OSIS) capable of detection and 
monitoring functions. An OSIS provided 
of coordinated operational decision-making 
structures and functions enable actionable 
responsiveness. Additionally, the supporting 
processes of information fusion, analysis, and 
reporting dissemination are critical to efficacy 
of outcomes intended to serve strategic, oper- 
ational, and tactical requirements. 

Lost Foreign Trade Revenue and Informal 
Commerce can be minimized by the Maritime 
Domain Awareness system. For example, evasion 
of customs regulations violates national law and 
renders even legal goods to be declared contraband 
and subject to seizure by the customs administra- 
tion. The national treasury loses customs revenue 
and badly needed foreign trade income also from 
undocumented voyages and cargoes. Conse- 
quences for the country’s economy include ero- 
sion of commercial trade-capacity development, 
and emergent ungoverned places harboring infor- 
mal markets in contraband trade. These conditions 
instigate vulnerabilities to criminal exploitation 
and the potential disenfranchisement of affected 
places and populations. Their detection and mon- 
itoring are imperative. 
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EIS for Economic Development 

The Essential Integral System for Economic 
Development provides capacity which 1s informa- 
tive to policy vis-a-vis its advisory guidance in all 
endeavors of the state pertaining to governance of 
the NMJ and to market and civil society stake- 
holders as may be appropriate. The Economic 
Development system is also performative to 
policy vis-a-vis its joint-lead role with the 
International Engagement system as operational 
implementer to develop the NMJ. 

The capacity interactions of the Economic 
Development system enable the convergence of 
the political processes of the state and the eco- 
nomic processes of the market to engage collabo- 
ratively in the implementation of investment 
outcomes and integral development beneficial to 
their mutual interests and to civil society. Instru- 
mental to the efficacy and sustainability of the 
other EIS capacities and comparative advantages 
are the policy outcomes achieved by the Eco- 
nomic Development system. The importance of 
NMJ economic development capacity for devel- 
oping coastal countries is significant and ampli- 
fied for small island developing states. 

A fundamental role of the state in economic 
development capacity is to provide a legal and 
regulatory environment enabling fairness and jus- 
tice among market competitors and civil society 
laborers/consumers. Balance among state, civil 
society, and market stakeholders engaged in sus- 
tainable development across social, economic, 
and environmental dimensions is intrinsic to 
efficacy of the Economic Development system. 
Requisite legislated structures and functions 
include a regulatory regime for ensuring property 
rights and contracts based on rule of law princi- 
ples, procedures, and judicial process. The rule 
of law outcomes can be facilitated by leveraging 
the socio-economic effects of raising living stan- 
dards of individual citizens and advancing the 
ageregate progress of civil society (UNDP 2011, 
pp. 281-285). 

The National Ocean Enterprise, previously 
explained in the subsection on typical NMJ 
industry sectors, provides intrinsic capacity for 
potential cross-sectoral integral development 
and comparative advantage of the NMJ. A 
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distinguishing role of the market is the provision 
of employment for the nongovernmental labor 
segments of civil society. The market stakeholders 
of the ocean business community engage in this 
process, endeavoring to achieve individual enter- 
prise competitiveness while also striving to be 
relevant in the economic development and com- 
parative advantage of the NMJ. The collaborative 
engagement of the ocean business community, 
civil society, and government agencies as stake- 
holders of mutual interest facilitates their under- 
standing of the market forces impacting the 
competitiveness of National Ocean Enterprise 
industries. 

The cross-dimensional characteristics of 
the NMJ Governance Regime occur as social, 
economic, and environmental issues that focus 
priorities on the accomplishment of sustainable 
development goals as constituent to policy out- 
comes achieved. The coordination of the Eco- 
nomic Development system across industry sectors 
improves the efficacy of actionable policy imple- 
mentation and policy outcomes achieved by the 
NMJ Governance Regime. 

Cross-dimensional characteristics, vis-a-vis the 
Economic Development system, provide a range 
of investment goals which necessarily involve 
collaborative engagement among diverse stake- 
holder networks to achieve complex outcomes. 
They illustrate the necessity for subsidiary system 
capacity in marine spatial planning to enable 
requisite implementation processes. Nominal ex- 
amples of investments are presented below in 
brevity: 


e Social Dimension Priorities near-term civil 
society goals; long-term development of sus- 
tainable capacity to raise living standards. 

e Economic Dimension Priorities near-term 
increase in National Ocean Enterprise pro- 
ductivity; long-term sustainable development 
of capacity for increased international 
competitiveness. 

e Environmental Dimension Priorities near-term 
marine ecosystem risk mitigation, protection, 
and development of its capacity for goods/ser- 
vices productivity (e.g., fisheries subsistence/ 
commerce); medium-term remedial actions 
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enabling stabilized/restored processes; long- 
term development of resilience capacity. 


EIS for International Engagement 

The Essential Integral System for International 
Engagement provides capacity which is both 
informative and performative to policy in all 
endeavors of state pertaining to governance of 
the NMJ. The capacity interactions of the Inter- 
national Engagement system form a coherent 
framework of Governance Modality for directing 
processes to control, secure, develop, and manage 
the NMJ. It serves as the lead operational imple- 
menter for that purpose. Pertaining to develop 
the NMJ, the International Engagement system 
shares the lead role jointly with the Economic 
Development system. To manage the NMJ, the 
International Engagement system shares the lead 
role jointly with the Policy Evaluation system. 
Further, the International Engagement system 
is conceptualized as a capacity compatible to 
partnering with other coastal countries, enabling 
performative functions in maritime affairs of for- 
eign relations such as cooperative engagement or 
international assistance. 

The International Engagement system is the 
performative nexus of NMJ Governance Regime 
ways and means by focusing lines of effort to 
achieve Actionable Policy Implementation in the 
field and those of policy-level processes for the 
alignment of strategy and operations. Therefore, 
the International Engagement system is the key 
enabler of Policy Outcomes Achieved for all EIS 
(USJFCOM 2006, pp. IV-1-2). Indicative of its 
informative role, the International Engagement 
system supports the Maritime Domain Awareness 
system through the operational presence of de- 
ployed personnel in the field. 

The capacity for Maritime Law Enforcement 
with Integrated Coastguard Functions (MLE-ICF), 
for example, is of crucial importance to 
the operational efficacy of the NMJ Governance 
Regime to control, secure, develop, and manage 
the NMJ. The J/nternational Engagement system 
capacity as a Governance Modality is enabled by 
MLE-ICF, comprising lines of effort for “water- 
ways management” operational outcomes includ- 
ing marine environmental protection; response 
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operations; boarding and arrest; marine safety/ 
inspection/licensing processes; search and rescue 
operations; systems of aids to navigation; and 
maritime, port, and harbor security. 


EIS for Policy Analysis 

The Essential Integral System for Policy Anal- 
ysis provides capacity which is both informa- 
tive and performative to policy in all 
endeavors of state pertaining to governance 
of the NMJ. The Policy Analysis system con- 
sists of diverse activities which support actors 
in their policy development-team efforts. The 
Policy Analysis system emphasizes the explicit 
orientation of policy to action and intervention. 
It is intentional to achievement of future 
desired outcomes, envisioned policy goals, 
and strategic objectives (Thissen and Walker 
2013, pp. 3-5, 157-167). 

Paramount focus of the Policy Analysis system 
is on Actionable Policy Implementation and Pol- 
icy Outcomes Achieved, engaging a comprehen- 
sive scope of capacity interactions in its processes. 
These outcomes are the pathway to Aspirational 
Impacts Realized and the ascent ultimately to 
Governance of the NMJ Attained. These reasons 
empower the Policy Analysis system as epicenter 
of state leadership and steerage in the NMJ Gov- 
ernance Regime. However, effectiveness of the 
Policy Analysis system is enhanced by method 
adherent to the following principles (USJFCOM 
2006, pp. vil-1x; I-4): 


e Visualizing the Operating Context — the 
NMJ, as an interconnected system-of-systems 
consisting of collaborative stakeholders, ad- 
versaries, and unaligned interests. 

e Harmonizing and Synchronizing — courses 
of action across the full spectrum of Gov- 
ernance System Context and NMJ Gover- 
nance Regime in applying EIS capacity 
particularly at policy, strategy, and opera- 
tions levels; synchronizing ways and 
means in the process. 

e Appreciating Strategic and Operational Ef- 
fects — as integral outcomes (desired and 
undesired), separated spatially and temporally 
in the NMJ from their causative actions. 
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e Assessing System Behaviors and Capabilities — 
emphasizes attaining strategic and operational 
effects, rather than mere task accomplishment. 

e Collaborating More Extensively — engaging 
superiors, subordinates, the interagency com- 
munity, multinational partners, commercial 
industry, and civil society stakeholders. 

e Establishing a Definitive Baseline — in apply- 
ing an effects-based approach, the discrepancy 
between current-reality versus desired out- 
comes is a latent source of motivation for 
policy trajectory to advance in the direction 
of Policy Outcomes Achieved (Fritz 2011, 
pp. 47-52). 


The Policy Analysis system capacity is accom- 
modating to policy makers in their aspirational 
intent of envisioning national goals and desired 
ends, and their design of Actionable Policy Imple- 
mentation intended to enable Policy Outcomes 
Achieved. Support to policy makers begins with 
the resources for their Decision Advantage. Sup- 
port is augmented by methods accommodating to 
policy-makers innovation that enable inclusion of 
their own intuition, experience, and judgment into 
the processes of the Policy Analysis system. 


EIS for Policy Implementation 

The Essential Integral System for Policy Imple- 
mentation provides capacity which is both infor- 
mative and performative to policy in all endeavors 
of state pertaining to governance of the NMJ. The 
Policy Implementation system processes are a 
proactive and foresighted variant of the postaction 
processes of the Policy Evaluation system. The 
Policy Implementation system engages in diverse 
capacity interactions to develop Decision Advan- 
tage for transforming the outputs of the Policy 
Analysis system into feasible Actionable Policy 
Implementation. 

Policy Implementation system methods in- 
clude relational studies of existing policies and 
policy proposals to estimate the potential effects 
of implementation. Scenarios can be modeled and 
simulated to estimate potential outcomes before 
policy initiatives are approved and authorized for 
delivery in the field. The intervention to study 
opportunities, options, and decision choices in 
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advance of deployment enables the application 
of risk management practice to improve the effec- 
tiveness of outcomes. 

A highly collaborative interagency planning 
process increases the repertoire of capabilities 
available to be integrated into contingency plan- 
ning or a crisis situation. In a collaborative NMJ 
Governance Regime, outputs of policy makers are 
understood to be proposed desired outcomes, 1.e., 
aspirational initiatives until validated as feasible 
through rigorous processes engaged by the Policy 
Implementation system. 

The practice of feasibility validation includes 
development of a change theory, one of the sub- 
sidiary processes dynamic throughout the NMJ 
Governance Regime that is particularly prominent 
in the Policy Implementation system. As an ele- 
ment of the orientation function of the OODA 
Cycle, a change theory frames the rationale for 
optional courses of action and guides contingency 
planning as a risk management practice. The pro- 
posed goals, objectives, ways, and means are 
examined in relation to the desired outcome. The 
intent is to improve the design of implementation 
processes for increasing the probability of policy- 
outcome success. Methods may involve investi- 
gation using local-level surveys and participant 
observation. 

The Policy Implementation system capacity 
occurs ideally as an intervention prior to Action- 
able Policy Implementation is made operational 
through field-deployed Governance Modality by 
the International Engagement system. This 
advantages a proposed policy with an advisory 
reach-back cycle in which any confirmed faults 
are remanded with sense-making justifications for 
adaptations intended to improve the feasibility 
of Policy Outcomes Achieved. 

Planning Processes are crucial to the initiative 
of the decision-making team creating success- 
ful outcomes by increasing the probability for 
effective actionable policy implementation. In 
planning complex endeavors for the NMJ Gover- 
nance Regime, an effects-based approach (EBA) 
provides decision makers a wider range of options 
and potentially more integral capacity to deploy in 
the operating environment. An EBA increases 
precision and rigor in the planning, decision 
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making, and coordination of integral courses of 
action before and during operations. In addition, 
EBA facilitates subsequent evaluation of out- 
comes by improving the structural coherence of 
planning design (USJFCOM 2006, pp. III-1-5). 

The forward-thinking processes of the Policy 
Implementation system are coordinated with 
those of the Policy Evaluation system for testing 
prototype assessment tools and their indicators as 
metrics of effectiveness and performance in terms 
of measurability-to-manageability. These capac- 
ity interactions enable the Policy Implementation 
system to improve the effectiveness of Actionable 
Policy Implementation and Policy Outcomes 
Achieved, and they also improve the functions 
of the Policy Evaluation system. 


EIS for Policy Evaluation 
The Essential Integral System for Policy Evalua- 
tion provides capacity which is both informative 
and performative to policy in all endeavors of state 
pertaining to governance of the NMJ. The Policy 
Evaluation system engages diverse processes of 
capacity interactions for measuring the effective- 
ness and performance throughout the NMJ Gover- 
nance Regime. However, the echelon priority of 
the Policy Evaluation system is Policy Outcomes 
Achieved, seconded by its enabling echelon 
Actionable Policy Implementation (Immordino 
2010, pp. 181-189). Among control, secure, 
develop, and manage as the four outcomes 
fundamental to governance of the NMJ, the Policy 
Evaluation system is joint-lead operational imple- 
menter for the outcome to manage, a role it shares 
with the International Engagement system. 
Assessment of Outcomes is the paramount 
capacity of the Policy Evaluation system and is 
guided by principles of managerial accounting to 
detect and monitor activity-based control metrics. 
Timely assessment processes must operate sys- 
temically in a continuous cycle of observation, 
orientation, decision, and action (OODA Cycle) 
enabled by collaborative engagement throughout 
the capacity interactions of the NMJ Governance 
Regime. The OODA Cycle is elaborated below: 


e Observation processes are the crux of the 
Policy Evaluation system, obtaining 
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information pertaining to the new current real- 
ity, the OODA Cycle begins and ends with 
observation. 

e Orientation processes are informative to policy 
and enable managerial adaptations to feed- 
back; new current reality is compared to 
policy-makers desired outcomes for discrepan- 
cies obstructing accomplishment of the goal 
(Fritz 2011, pp. 47-52). 

e Decision processes are the outcome of obser- 
vation and orientation, enabling managerial 
adaptations intentional to improve the effec- 
tiveness of subsequent iterations of Actionable 
Policy Implementation, and thereby also the 
efficacy of Policy Outcomes Achieved. 

e Action processes are the performative transfor- 
mation of the observation, orientation, and 
decision processes. Guided by the ethical 
values of principled engagement, decision 
makers so informed are more likely to do the 
right things for the right reasons. 


The OODA Cycle (Osinga 2005, p. 270) 
should include an engagement loop of timely 
feedback among the capacity interactions of each 
EIS, from policy to field levels, for systemic mon- 
itoring of progress. The systemic awareness 
developed from proactive internal assessment 
processes of the OODA Cycle enables develop- 
ment of resilience and adaptability in each EJS and 
the NMJ Governance Regime as a system of 
systems. 


Conclusions 


The Introduction presented an interpretation of 
governance as the holistic outcome of effective 
governing implementation outcomes sufficiently 
effective to persuade perceptions of consensus by 
the populous. The preferred design features of an 
NMJ Governance Regime were outlined in con- 
trast to the hallmarks of traditional governing 
approach. The preferred design was presented to 
conceptualize the NMJ as a system of systems, 
conducive to an integrative framework of struc- 
tures and functions of governance orchestrated in 
comprehensive maritime engagement strategy, 
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and instrumental to implementing effective out- 
comes. The preferred design noted potential value 
in assimilating relevant stakeholder networks into 
implementation processes, including improved 
effectiveness and budgetary efficiencies (Bevir; 
Joyce; USJFCOM; Emerson and Nabatchi). 

The section on National Maritime Jurisdic- 
tion Characteristics provided insights to the 
complex dynamic Physical and Operational chal- 
lenges confronting developing coastal countries 
in their efforts to attain governance of the NMJ. 
Although UNCLOS brings a framework of legal 
order to the NMJ, the operational characteristics 
of governance scope, policy processes, systemic 
interactions, and capacity priorities combine 
to emphasize the requirement for a comprehen- 
sive and systematic approach to governance of 
the NMJ. 

The section on Governance System Context 
presented a composite of internal and external 
factors impacting or influencing the NMJ that 
include the Governance Regime itself. The NMJ 
Governance Regime is introduced as eight EIS 
orchestrated as an ensemble that enable compre- 
hensive maritime engagement strategy for achiev- 
ing policy outcomes. The subsection on four 
outcomes fundamental to Governance of the 
NMJ explains that governance of the NMJ 
depends fundamentally on capacity to control, 
secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. These 
four fundamental outcomes create a systemic 
focus for applying the structures and functions of 
actionable policy implementation processes in- 
tentional to attaining governance of the NMJ 
(Emerson and Nabatchi; Margolis; Fritz; 
Osinga; UNDP). 

The section on the NMJ Governance Regime 
abstracted the governing structures and functions 
to an integrative framework of eight EJS of capac- 
ity for actionable policy implementation pro- 
cesses. The EIS are presented as a system of 
systems orchestrated as an ensemble for achieving 
the four policy outcomes — to control, secure, 
develop, and manage the NMJ as fundamental to 
its governance. This abstraction enables the sys- 
temic capacities for ways and means to be sepa- 
rated and generalized from specific applications 
and facilitates understanding the resilient 
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adaptability of the ensemble to compound and 
complex problems (Immordino). This integrative 
framework for a NMJ Governance Regime facil- 
itates design of comprehensive maritime engage- 
ment strategy by developing coastal countries, 
tailored to their specific requirements. 

Further in the section on the NMJ Governance 
Regime, the subsection on EIS roles in policy 
action charts capacity interactions of each system 
as relational processes to control, secure, develop, 
and manage the NMJ. The subsection on capacity 
applied integrally in an ascending pathway theo- 
rizes intrinsic synergy in the structure of the NMJ 
Governance Regime conducive to the alignment 
of strategy that is instrumental to Policy Out- 
comes Achieved, Aspirational Impacts Realized, 
and Governance of the National Maritime Juris- 
diction Attained. 

Finally, the section on Each Essential Inte- 
gral System — Elaborated provides perspective 
to each EIS of the NMJ Governance Regime and 
their capacity interactions, exampled by practical 
applications. The functions of each EIS are pre- 
sented, both as a distinct capacity resource of 
Governance Modality and in context of its role 
in enabling the NMJ Governance Regime to oper- 
ate as a system of systems (UNDP; USJFCOM; 
Thissen and Walker; Fritz; Immordino; Osinga). 


Utility for Developing Coastal Countries 

The preferred design for Governance of the 
National Maritime Jurisdiction (NMJ) presented 
in this chapter is encompassed in the label of 
comprehensive maritime engagement strategy 
(CMES). The NMJ Governance Regime structure 
as a system of systems featuring an ensemble of 
essential integral systems enables CMES to focus 
capacity development and implementation pro- 
cesses on the strategic priorities for governance 
of the NMJ. The fundamental priorities are to 
control, secure, develop, and manage the NMJ. 

A systematic approach is essential to the plan- 
ning and policy making processes of mobilizing, 
coordinating, and calibrating means and resources 
integral to effective implementation that create 
desired outcomes for attaining governance of the 
NMJ. CMES integrates systems and aligns their 
capacity interactions in actionable policy 
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implementation processes, enabled by the plan- 
ning method of capacity applied integrally in an 
ascending pathway. 

CMES utilizes concepts of operation and doc- 
trine for enabling ingestion of interdisciplinary 
methodologies, tools, and techniques in agile 
arrangements to create synergy and holistic 
effects. These basic elements of CMES enable 
the deployment of common tools and interopera- 
ble techniques, synchronized and utilized in per- 
sistent engagement throughout the NMJ. 

CMES 1s adaptable at national or regional scales, 
utilizing implementation methods intended to be 
cost-effective and sustainable, and designed with 
systemic measures of effectiveness and perfor- 
mance operating in a cyclical process of continu- 
ous evaluation. The generic framework presented 
in this chapter provides guidance to any develop- 
ing coastal country interested in designing a 
country-specific CMES to improve the gover- 
nance of its own NMJ. 
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Introduction 


Pollitt (2005) has — somewhat ironically — argued 
that there are certain “hardy perennials” of con- 
temporary public policy and public management. 
According to our reading, these “hardy peren- 
nials” include conceptual entities such as bureau- 
cracy, network, decentralization, power, and 
governance. The last one of these, 
governance — profoundly anchored in the New 
Public Management and New Public Governance 
doctrines — has virtually been an unassailable 
concept in the management and public policy 
sciences for decades now. Governance definitely 
has a kind of pivotal place in recent public man- 
agement and public policy discourses. Gover- 
nance has a long conceptual history, to include 
multifaceted meanings and to act as counterpart of 
(often unspoken) alternative for “public sector 
management” and “public sector leadership.” 
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Governance has gained popularity in management 
sciences and in academic public policy discourse 
because of its multivalency — its ability to link up 
with many other arguments and theoretical 
concepts. 

Although interest for the concept governance 
has increased tremendously during the last two 
decades, the term is not new, but rather as old as 
the civilization or the human history (Farazmand 
2013, p. 349). As a concept, governance incorpo- 
rates with the very long history of governing, rule, 
authority structures, and domination (Tiihonen 
2004). Currently, it not only occupies the central 
stage of development discourse but it is also con- 
sidered as the fundamental component to be incor- 
porated in the development policy of both 
developed and developing nations (Hye 2000). 
Despite its growing importance to the researchers, 
development practitioners, policy makers, and 
international aid agencies, governance is far 
from a “finished product.” Rather it is a dynamic 
concept and worth examining analytically and 
systematically (Farazmand 2012, p. 351). Pierre 
and Peters (2000, p. 7) have claimed that the term 
governance is notoriously slippery, and for good 
reason. Schneider (2004, p. 25) then has put for- 
ward the idea that the conceptual vagueness of the 
term “governance” is actually the “secret of its 
success.” Farazmand (2012) highlighted gover- 
nance from three faces, for example, the good, 
the bad, and the ugly, and concluded that none 
of these offers a full-scale and comprehensive 
perspective of the concept. Similarly, Kohler- 
Koch and Rittberger (2006) have argued that 
despite decades of huge efforts there is still con- 
fusion about the conceptualization of the concept. 

The last decades have brought about tremen- 
dous changes in global politics and the emergence 
of service space, constituting of various institu- 
tions from public, private, and the third sector 
(e.g., Virtanen et al. 2016). Moreover, the rise of 
third sector organizations in developing countries, 
the changing role of the international aid agencies 
towards the aid receiving countries, and the sig- 
nificance of people’s participation in development 
projects and action enforce to retheorize the role 
of public administration. Similarly, excessive 
political influence and bureaucratic control over 
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central and local governance have been blamed 
for conditions of massive poverty, corruption, 
economic stagnation, political instability, con- 
fused priorities, chaos, and violation of human 
rights of citizens and noncitizens alike (Jreisat 
2004). It is also evident that the wealth or poverty 
of any nation goes hand in hand with the state of 
governance and not merely with, e.g., the natural 
resources (Werlin 2003). On the other hand, it is 
clear that the ground realities or country specific 
contextual realities play vital role in order to the- 
orizing governance, which has always been 
overlooked. 

As aresult, despite its colossal recognition and 
importance, a universal or acceptable theory of 
governance has not yet been emerged. Debates 
prevail and conceptual differences exist in respect 
of its theoretical formulations, policy prescription, 
and conceptualization across the world (Hye 
2000). Adding “good” with governance has paid 
much attention to the international aid agencies 
since 1990s. Good governance becomes an offi- 
cial aid agenda for the aid recipient countries of 
Africa and Asia. In fact, it has become a common 
phenomenon in the literature of international aid 
agencies as a precondition for aid receiving coun- 
tries (Rhodes 1997). The truism is that good gov- 
ernance is a condition rather than creating better 
democracy of the developing nations. As a result, 
a common consensus about its theoretical frame- 
work does not exist yet. 

Terms, theory and model need clarification 
here, however. With theory, we refer to Giere 
(1998, p. 415), who argues that theories are gen- 
eralized theoretical hypothesis. Notable in this 
definition is that justifying a theory is actually 
about justifying a theoretical hypothesis or a set 
of hypothesis. Models, then, in our semantic and 
analytical dictionary refers to a kind of conceptual 
and partly theoretical frameworks, which helps to 
understand conceptually the topic under scrutiny. 
Popper (1963) calls this as a discovery of axiom- 
atic systems, a model that consists of a set of 
things, relations, operations, or functions. 

This entry intends to discuss the different the- 
ories and models of governance and its conceptual 
framework in the light of both developed and 
developing nations through interpreting and 
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reinterpreting the contemporary management and 
public policy literature. This entry has three sec- 
tions. First, we take an analytical look into the 
definitional image and theoretical framework of 
the concept of governance. Secondly, we discuss 
the dimensions of theories related to governance. 
Thirdly, we present our conclusions and discuss 
our findings. 


Theoretical Framework for Governance 


Numerous scholars have come up with definitions 
concerning the concept of governance. The uni- 
fied interpretation seems to be, despite the multi- 
ple perspectives of the definitions, that as a term, 
governance refers to the political field and politi- 
cal activity as the vital task of every national 
government. At the outset, however, we would 
like to emphasize that the terms government and 
governance are not same. That is, government and 
governance are not synonymous terms, although 
both share goals-oriented objectives. Government 
occurs when those with legally and formally 
derived authority and policing power execute 
and implement activities; by contrast, governance 
refers to the creation, execution, and implementa- 
tion of activities backed by the shared goals of 
citizens and organizations, who may or may not 
have formal authority or policing power (Rosenau 
1992 in Bingham et al. 2005, p. 548). According 
to Richards and Smith (2002), government is 
bureaucracy, legislation, financial control, regula- 
tion, and force. Governance, on the other hand, 
refers more like to a growing use of nonregulatory 
policy instrument. This policy instrument aspect 
focuses the attention towards proposed, designed, 
and implemented cooperation by nonstate actors 
working together with state actors (Jordan 
et al. 2003). 

As a whole, governance is a growing phenom- 
enon. The literature on governance is definitely 
considerable and expanding (Aminuzzaman 
2010, p. 19). Back in history, in the fourteenth 
century for instance, the term governance referred 
to an action, method, or function of governing 
(Halfani et al. 1994). For Landell et al. (1991), 
governance denotes how people are ruled, how 
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the affairs of the states are administered and 
regulated, as well as a nation’s system of politics, 
and how this functions in relation to public 
administration and law. According to Graham 
et al. (2003), governance is seen as interaction 
among structures, processes, and traditions that 
determine how power and responsibilities are 
exercised, how decisions are taken, and how citi- 
zens and other stakeholders have their say. There- 
fore, governance is about power, relationship, and 
accountability: it addresses the questions like who 
has the influence, who makes the decisions, and 
how decision-makers are held accountable. 
Halfani and his colleagues (1994) highlight 
governance as a system of government concen- 
trating on effective and accountable institutions, 
democratic principles and electoral process, rep- 
resentation and responsible structures of govern- 
ment in order to ensure an open and legitimate 
relationship between the civil society and the 
state. They emphasized on the relationship 
between the civil society and the state, which 
is very crucial. This is in fact and an important 
notion since this differentiates the study of gov- 
ernance from the study of government. The 
nature of the relationship between the civil society 
and the state is the most important feature 
in their definition. They believe that credibility 
and legitimating of government can be achieved 
effectively and efficiently through decentral- 
ization and sharing, people’s participation, 
accountability, transparency, and responsiveness. 
In the same way, Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development’s (OECD) 
(1995) definition of governance includes public 
administration and the institutions, methods and 
instruments of governing and also incorporates 
relationship between government and citizen 
(including business and other citizen groupings) 
and the role of the state. In order to cope with the 
challenges of the twenty-first century, to under- 
stand the relationship in-between the state and 
nonstate agencies is thus important. This is 
because of the economic globalization, massive 
corruption of state agencies, failure of centrally 
planned economy, elitist bureaucracy, remarkable 
breakthrough of information technology, and the 
rising role of the third sector, popularly known as 
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the Non-governmental Organizations (NGOs) 
across the developing world (e.g., Hossain 2001; 
Salomon and Anheier 1996; Anheier and 
Seibel 1990). 

Interpreting and reinterpreting the contempo- 
rary public management and public policy 
research literature, we have pinpointed two differ- 
ent approaches. According to our analytical 
rereading of the existing literature, these two 
approaches derive their origins from (1) interna- 
tional aid agencies and (2) European scholars. 
Both approaches seem to have constituted the 
conceptual framework for governance from their 
own perspectives. 

As an example from the first conceptual dimen- 
sion, we take the World Bank (1994) as an exam- 
ple. The World Bank defines governance as the 
manner in which power is exercised in the man- 
agement of a country’s economic and social 
resources for development. In fact, in its definition, 
World Bank highlights the administrative aspects 
of governance, which emphasizes the following 
major issues: civil service reform, public sector 
downsizing, service delivery, contracting out pub- 
lic interventions, as well as institutional capacity 
building. Furthermore, the World Bank affiliated 
researchers address governance from three per- 
spectives (e.g., Kaufmann et al. 2000). They are: 
the process, by which governments are selected, 
held accountable, monitored, and replaced; the 
capacity of the governments to manage resources 
efficiently and formulate and implement and 
enforce sound policies and regulations; and the 
scope of people’s participation in the affairs of the 
state and access to the administration. 

Secondly, as an example from the second con- 
ceptual dimension, Kooiman (1993) defines gov- 
ernance as the forms in which public or private 
sectors engage in problem solving, not separately, 
but in conjunction with other actors in society. 
This approach, therefore, views governance as 
forms of multiorganizational action rather than 
involving only state institutions. In fact, these 
kinds of definitions have redefined the role of the 
state and distinguished governance from the tra- 
ditional public administration and this is the intel- 
lectual and conceptual starting point for the 
emergence of the New Public Governance, 
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breakthrough public sector management para- 
digm since the beginning of the millennium. In 
the same vein, March and Olsen (1995) presented 
a framework for democratic governance from a 
new-institutional perspective of political science. 
Their perspective is that the enhancement of 
democracy improves political governance. The 
task demands developing: democratic identities; 
capabilities for appropriate political action among 
citizens, groups, and institutions; accounts of 
political events; and an adaptive political system, 
which copes with changing demands and 
environment. 

Hyden (1992) has widened discourse of gov- 
ernance on the level of theoretical generality. To 
him governance concerns mostly the rules of the 
game of political rule. Governance, according to 
him, 1s a conscious management of regime struc- 
tures with a view to enhancing the legitimacy of 
the public realm. He pays attention to the political 
legitimacy of governance contrary to economists, 
who give emphasize economic factors and effi- 
ciency. Hyden’s views are further elaborated by 
Bratton and Rotchild (1992) into the following 
five interpretations: 


e Governance is a conceptual approach that 
frames a comparative analysis of 
macropolitics. 

e Governance concerns big questions of a “con- 
stitutional” nature that establish the rules of 
political conducts. 

e Governance involves creative intervention of 
political actors to change structures. 

e Governance emphasizes interaction between 
state and social actors. 

e Governance refers to a particular type of relation- 
ships among political actors, that is, those which 
are socially sanctioned rather than arbitrary. 


Rosenau and Czempiel (1992) discussed gov- 
ernance in a very comprehensive manner. 
According to Rosenau (1992), governance is a 
more encompassing phenomenon than govern- 
ment. It includes non-governmental institutions 
and informal, non-governmental mechanisms 
and how they move ahead, satisfy their needs, 
and fulfill their wants. He emphasized that 
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governance is a process whereby an organization 
or society steers itself. It includes many channels 
through which commands flow in the form of 
goals framed, directives issued, and policies pur- 
sued. It is a process where communication is 
central (Rosenau 1995). In addition, for him 
global governance is a sum of myriad — literally 
millions of — control mechanisms driven by dif- 
ferent histories, goals, structures, and processes. 
Rhodes (2001) found different interpretations for 
governance though his interpretation is not so 
faraway than others. He used governance as: 
(1) a minimal state; (2) a corporate governance; 
(3) a new public management; (4) good gover- 
nance; (5) a sociocybernetic system, and (6) self- 
organizing network. The key concern of all these 
are the role of the state, not only in political field 
but in all policy sectors as well. 

To summarize, we can say that the concept of 
governance applies to multiple forms of collective 
action. However, it is about more strategic aspects 
of steering of a society: the larger decisions about 
direction and roles. That is, governance is not only 
about where to go but also about who should be 
involved in deciding and in what capacity. There- 
fore, we found four areas or zones where the 
concept is particularly relevant. 


e Governance in “global space,” or global gov- 
ernance, deals with issues outside the purview 
of individual governments. 

e Governance in “national space,” i.e., within a 
country: this is sometimes understood as the 
exclusive preserve of government, of which 
there may be several levels: national, provin- 
cial or state, indigenous, urban or local. How- 
ever, governance is concerned with how other 
actors, such as civil society organizations, may 
play a role in taking decisions on matters of 
public concern. 

e Organizational governance (governance in 
“organization space”): this comprises the 
activities of organizations that are usually 
accountable to a board of directors. Some 
will be privately owned and operated, e.g., 
business corporations. Others may be publicly 
owned, e.g., hospitals, schools, government 
corporations, etc. 
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e Service space governance reflecting the idea 
of governing local, regional, and national ser- 
vice spaces, consisting of various service pro- 
viders from private, public, and the third sector. 

e Community governance (governance in “com- 
munity space”): this includes activities at a 
local level where the organizing body may 
not assume a legal form and where there may 
not be a formally constituted governing board. 


Based on our analysis, we feel that the concept 
of governance is often referred for more rhetorical 
rather than substantive reasons. In early 1990s, 
governance appears to be used in place of govern- 
ment as if government was a difficult word to sell in 
a privatized, market-oriented society. Governance 
is about a reinvented form of government, which is 
better managed (e.g., Osborne and Gaebler 1992). 
In this perspective, governance is about the poten- 
tial for contracting, franchising, and new forms of 
regulation. Hood (1991) refers to this kind of gov- 
ernance as the New Public Management (NPM), 
and this kind of thinking also applies in the domain 
of New Public Governance. 

We think governance is a lucrative concept, 
since it contains a promise to bring public admin- 
istration and public services — and politics for 
that matter — “closer to the citizens.” The other 
side of this coin is accountability. Governance 
incorporated with decentralization of political 
authority make politicians and top management 
at public administration more visible and thus 
more accountable (Bourgon 2011). Governance 
thus links with the concept of accountability and 
thus sheds light to the accountability processes at 
public service systems level and especially to the 
trajectories, differences, and anomalies of vertical 
and horizontal accountability dimensions (e.g., 
Schillemans 2011). 

From the above discussion, it is clear that all 
definitions are closely related and mutually 
reinforcing. Despite narrow differences in its 
meanings, the proponents of governance empha- 
size three important issues. These are decentrali- 
zation, a people-oriented governance system, and 
enhancement of people’s participation through 
networking governance. Therefore, it can be said 
that as a system, governance is rarely static and it 
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should be politically neutral, locally reliable, and 
contextually acceptable. The outcomes of gover- 
nance cannot be assessed by its theoretical aspects 
and romantic assumptions only. As Ahrens (2002, 
cited in Jreisat 2004 and Archibugi et al. 1998) 
points out, there is no evidence that either demo- 
cratic or nondemocratic states are better suited to 
initiate and consolidate policy reforms effectively 
and to promote sustained economic development. 
The outcomes of governance in any country have 
to be considered by its results. Good performance 
is inescapably related to satisfaction of criteria 
such as the participation of people in decisions 
affecting them, the capacity to aggregate and 
coordinate various interests in order to bring 
about consensus on policies, and managing of 
institutions and regime structures with efficiency, 
accountability, and transparency (Jreisat 2004). 

In this entry, we have measured the term gov- 
ernance based on the above statement. In addition, 
from a broader perspective, it is considered as a 
continuous process of the state: a participatory 
form of governance whose existence and effec- 
tiveness depend on how it perceives the needs and 
demands of the locality, promoting people’s par- 
ticipation in the decision-making process and 
decentralizing power to the local institutions. 
The above is comparatively true because the 
main concern of public administration 1s the coop- 
erative group behavior of different actors of the 
state (Simon et al. 1974). 

The term “governance” has been topped with 
extra ingredient in the research discourse of devel- 
opment in developing countries by having the 
term “good” added to it. “Good Governance” 
entered the vocabulary of development adminis- 
tration and international development cooperation 
in the 1990s. Therefore, it is important to discuss 
the term, since it has become an important policy 
agenda of international aid agencies across the 
developing world. 


A Normative Dimension of Governance: 
What Makes Governance Good? 


In this section, we ask what makes governance 
good. This question is highly appropriate since the 
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term “good governance” has apparently become a 
strongly desired value (Zafarullah and Huque 
2001), driving force of the time (Farazmand 
2012) and an obsession of current development 
debates in both developed and developing coun- 
tries (Williams and Young 1994 cited from Jamil 
1998a). It has become a common phenomenon in 
the literature of international aid agencies as a 
precondition for aid recipients during the last 
three decades (Rhodes 1997). An overview of 
the research literature provides various interpreta- 
tions of the term. 

As aconcept, “good governance” does not have 
a straightforward definition, though it has been 
expanding rapidly in the discourse of development 
(Vartola et al. 2010). In general, good governance 
is associated with efficient and effective adminis- 
tration in a democratic framework. It is equivalent 
to purposive and development-oriented administra- 
tion, which is committed to improving the quality 
of life of the people and enlarging the scope of 
people’s participation in the decision-making pro- 
cess of development. In short, it is a citizen- 
friendly, citizen-caring, responsive, decentralized 
local government system; an autonomous political 
society; an efficient and accountable bureaucracy; 
strong civil society; and a free media (Huque 2001; 
Minocha 1998; Stowe 1992). Coproduction of ser- 
vices in-between public service providers and ser- 
vice users has been quite often noted as a relevant 
newcomer, as an ingredient in the making of good 
governance (e.g., Tuurnas 2016). 

Conceptually speaking, according to the 
Human Development Report of 2002, there is no 
single answer to the question of what is good 
governance. However, the factors that make 
institutions and rules more effective, such as 
transparency, participation, responsiveness, 
accountability, and the rule of law, may be 
regarded as the characteristics of good gover- 
nance. The world leading aid institutions such as 
the World Bank (1994, 1997), UNDP (1997, 
2002), and the OECD (1995) have become the 
great proponents and frequent users of this con- 
cept, especially for the aid receiving countries, to 
promote democracy, decentralization, account- 
ability, transparency, rule of law, and people’s 
participation in their development. 
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The World Bank (1997), for instance, from its 
lending experience in many developing countries, 
has realized that good governance is central in 
creating and sustaining an environment, which 
fosters strong and equitable development and its 
essential complements to sound economic poli- 
cies. The World Bank has also identified a number 
of aspects of good governance, such as political 
accountability, freedom of association and partic- 
ipation, rule of law and independence of the judi- 
ciary, bureaucratic accountability, freedom of 
information, a sound administrative system, part- 
nership between the government and the civil 
society organizations, and the like (e.g., Blunt 
1995). These aspects have been considered as 
preconditions in ensuring good governance in 
aid receiving countries. The OECD uses the 
World Bank’s views of good governance and 
defines it similarly. 

The UNDP’s apprehension of good gover- 
nance is more or less similar to that of the 
World Bank. According to the UNDP (1997), 
good governance means equal participation of 
all citizens in decision-making. It is transparent, 
accountable, and equitable, and it promotes the 
rule of law. It allows the local people and the 
most affected to be heard when decisions are 
being made and when resources are handed 
out. In fact, unlike other aid agencies, the 
UNDP emphasizes more on identifying the 
basic characteristics of good governance. These 
characteristics include participation, power 
decentralization, rule of law, transparency, 
responsiveness, consensus orientation, equity, 
effectiveness and efficiency, accountability, stra- 
tegic vision, and so on. 

Although the UNDP has given the above char- 
acteristics of good governance, it believes and 
recommends that the societies should determine 
which of the core characteristics are important to 
them, considering their contemporary (both inter- 
nal and external) socioeconomic and political sit- 
uations. The UNDP (2002) further argues that 
good governance advances sustainable develop- 
ment for three reasons. Firstly, enjoying political 
freedom and participating in the decisions that 
shape one’s life are fundamental human rights. 
Secondly, it helps to protect people from 
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economic and political catastrophes. And finally, 
because it can promote sustainable development 
by empowering citizens to influence policies that 
promote growth and prosperity and reflect their 
priorities (see, e.g., Hope 2005). 

It needs to be pointed out from the above 
discussion that the notion of good governance is 
still developing in terms of its definition, its ethi- 
cal connotations, and its usefulness (Kruiter 
1996). In addition, critics suggest that the theory 
of good governance is often used as a tool — just as 
human rights and democracy — to gain advantage 
politically rather than to genuinely help the peo- 
ple. Farazmand (2013, p. 355) identified the defi- 
ciencies of the concept of good governance from 
two perspectives. For example, firstly, interaction 
of only three forces or elements are considered to 
constitute good governance — the interaction 
among the state, civil society, and the private 
sector. But the governance in developing coun- 
tries is more influenced by global and regional 
forces rather than domestic forces. Secondly, the 
term “good governance” is heavily loaded by 
normative values — what is good and what is bad 
and for whom? — as defined by global power 
politics. As a result, in order to meet and manage 
the challenges of globalization, Farazmand (2013, 
p. 350) proposes the concept of “sound gover- 
nance” in the place of “good governan- 
ce.” According to him (2013, p. 356) sound 
governance means more than the term govern- 
ment and governing and good governance. 
Sound governance includes the state as an 
enabling institution, the constitutional framework, 
the civil society, the private sector, the engaged 
citizens, and the international/global institutional 
structure within limits. He further argues that it is 
“inclusive and promotes participation and interac- 
tion in an increasingly complex, diverse, and 
dynamic national and international environment 
(ibid).” 

Therefore, the meaning of good governance 
cannot be confined in a timeframe. Cultural 
heritage, traditional values, environmental 
realities, political culture, and economic structure 
have to be taken into account in defining and 
determining characteristics of good governance 
(Asaduzzaman 2011). 
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The Plethora of Governance Theories 
and Models 


We think it is evident that the term “governance” 
is still far from mature in the domain of public 
administration. During the last three decades, it 
has been under growing debate as a theory and 
practice among the scholars, practitioners, and 
especially within the framework of international 
aid agencies, and this 1s because of the concept’s 
dynamic, culture-bound, and time-related nature. 
We have also found out — echoing Jessop’s (1995) 
argumentation — that the academic literature on 
governance is very diverse and incoherent. As a 
result, its theoretical roots are various such as 
institutional economics, international relations, 
organizational studies, development studies, 
political science, public administration, and 
Foucauldian-inspired theorists. In this section, 
we highlight the conceptual insights with 
regard to governance as a “model” from four 
perspectives — that of Stoker (1998), Mintzberg 
(1996), Peters (2001), and Heady (2001). 

Analyzing and criticizing the role of traditional 
public administration, Stoker (1998) discussed the 
theory of governance under five broad proposi- 
tions, which are complementary rather than con- 
tradictory. These five propositions are: 


1. Governance refers to a set of institutions and 
actors that occupy government bodies and 
“beyond” — that is, they are also from the 
private and the third sector. 

2. Governance identifies the blurring of bound- 
aries and responsibilities for tackling social 
and economic issues. 

3. Governance identifies the power dependence 
involved in the relationships between institu- 
tions involved in collective actions. 

4. Governance is about autonomous 
governing networks of actors. 

5. Governance recognizes the capacity to get things 
done which does not rest within the power of 
government to command or use its authority. 


self- 


Stoker (ibid.) further argues that each proposi- 
tion has associated with it a certain dilemma or 
critical issues. They are: 
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1. There is a disparity between the complex real- 
ity of decision-making associated with gover- 
nance and the normative codes used to explain 
and justify government. 

2. The blurring of responsibilities can lead to 
blame the avoidance or scapegoating. 

3. Power dependence exacerbates the problem of 
unintended consequences for government. 

4. The emergence of self-governing networks 
raises difficulties over accountability. 

5. Even where government operates in a flexible 
way to steer collective action, governance fail- 
ure may occur. 


These propositions provide a broader canvas to 
the changing world of government and emphasize 
on power decentralization, as well as on local self- 
government and involvement of all sectors in the 
governance process. 

Henry Mintzberg, one of the leading manage- 
ment scholars of the last century, has asked a 
very appropriate question. If we acknowledge 
the “blurry” conceptual starting point of “gover- 
nance,” then we might ask, in order to shed light to 
this conceptual confusion by asking, how should 
governance be managed and led? In order to give 
answer to this question, Mintzberg (1996, 
pp. 80-82) critically discusses five models. 
They are as follows: the government-as-machine 
model, the government-as-network model, the 
performance-control model, the virtual- 
government model, and finally the normative- 
control model. 


1. The government-as-machine model: According 
to this model, government is viewed as a 
machine dominated by rules, regulations, and 
standards of all kinds. Although this model 
gained popularity earlier in this century, it lacked 
flexibility and responsiveness to individual 
initiatives. 

2. The government-as-network model: This 
model is contrary from the earlier one. This 
model suggests government as an intertwined 
system, a complex network of temporary rela- 
tionships fashioned to work out problems as 
they arise and linked by informal channels 
of communication. It intends to connect, 
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communicate, and collaborate. However, this 
model is also holographic in that the parts 
function like the whole: Individual projects 
function within a web of interrelated projects. 

3. The performance-control model: According 
to this model government is more like busi- 
ness. This model assumes that the overall orga- 
nization consists of business units, which are 
assigned performance targets for which their 
managers are held accountable. On the other 
hand, performance model decentralizes in 
order to centralize; it loosens up in order to 
tighten up. This comes at the expense of flex- 
ibility, creativity, and individual initiative. 

4. The virtual-government model: in order to 
overcome the limitations of machine model 
and provide better services to the people, 
virtual government model intends to privat- 
ize, contract, and negotiate. According to 
this model, the microstructures would no 
longer exist within government rather all 
that kind of work would take place in the 
private sector. 

5. The normative-control model: Compared to 
other models, this model is more values and 
norms oriented rather than structure and sys- 
tems. This model has five important elements 
such as: (1) Selection: people are chosen by 
values and attitudes rather than just creden- 
tials; (2) Socialization: this element ensures a 
membership dedicated to an integrated social 
system; (3) Guidance: guidance is by 
accepted principles rather than by imposed 
plans, by visions rather than by targets; 
(4) Responsibility: all members share respon- 
sibility. They feel trusted and supported by 
leaders who practice a craft style of manage- 
ment that is rooted in experience; and 
(5) Judgment: performance 1s judged by expe- 
rienced people, including recipients of the 
service, some of whom sit on representative 
oversight boards. 


Our third “governance model” example is 
provided by Peters (2001), who has presented 
four renowned models of governance in his 
scholarly book, The Future of Governing. 
These models are: 
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1. The market model, according to which the 
private sector can provide better services than 
the traditional public sector. 

2. The participatory state model, which is differ- 
ent from the market model as it puts more 
emphasis on greater individual and collective 
participation by segments of government orga- 
nizations that have been commonly excluded 
from decision-making. 

3. The flexible government model, according to 
which the government should be contextual 
and flexible. In order to face environmental 
challenges and changes, and to meet the peo- 
ple’s demands, appropriate and suitable poli- 
cies should be made by the government. 

4. The deregulated government model, 
which focuses on less bureaucratic control, 
more managerial freedom, and recommenda- 
tion based on societal needs and collective 
decision-making. 


Peters’ models of governance have paved the 
way for viewing governance from broader per- 
spectives. For instance, Farazmand (2012, 
p. 227) has claimed that although each Peters’ 
model has significant structural, managerial, pol- 
icy making, and public interest implications dis- 
tinct from others, it overlaps on many features. 

Finally, we turn to Heady (2001), who 
recognizes — as a leading theorist of comparative 
public administration — three theories of gover- 
nance. Heady’s approach is rather different than 
that of Stroker, Mintzberg, and Peters, because 
Heady focuses more on theories which help to 
understand “governance” as a phenomenon rather 
than building a typology — as Stoker, Minzberg, 
and Peters have done — of variations of power 
structures and institutional settings that embody 
governance policies and actions. Heady (ibid.) 
underlines the usefulness of three theoretical 
approaches which are deployable when assessing 
the role and nature of governance. They are as 
follows: 


1. Organizational theory: this is a finely ordered 
system of superordination and subordination, 
in which higher offices supervise lower ones. 
In fact, this theory grounds heavily on the Max 
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Weber’s concept of rationality and bureau- 
cracy. During the twentieth century, organiza- 
tional theory evolved and multiplied to the 
extent that from the current perspective the 
notion of one single organizational theory 
would be a huge oversimplification. 

2. Cultural theory: this theory is associated 
with the Rigg’s theory of Prismatic Society. 
According to Heady, Rigg’s theory of Pris- 
matic Society is the most notable single contri- 
bution in comparative public administration. 
Cultural theory is a particularly prominent 
approach to scrutinize semifeudalistic system 
of government. This theory is also influenced 
by the work of Parsons (1951), who described 
a “traditional way of life” as including ethno- 
centricity; primordial rather than functional 
associations; the sanctification of customs, 
beliefs, and practices; the discouragement of 
individualism; an emphasis on authority by 
birth rather than merit; customary rather than 
contractual relations; supematuralism; the 
unwillingness to accept personal responsibility 
for development; and social rather than legal 
sanctions. “Until people (particularly leaders) 
can escape a traditional way of life, they cannot 
substantially improve governance and living 
conditions” (in Werlin 2003, p. 331). 

3. Structural-functional theory: this theory 
argues that the success of political systems in 
maintaining political support depends on polit- 
ical structures’ capacity to perform various 
functions, including interest articulation, inter- 
est aggregation, rule making, rule application, 
rule adjudication, and communication. 


Assessing and criticizing Heady’s perspective 
on governance, Werlin (2003) highlights gover- 
nance from a different viewpoint and proposes his 
own theory, which is known as the “political elas- 
ticity theory of governance.” According to Werlin, 
this theory attempts not only to reduce the confu- 
sion and tension of public administration but also 
to link comparative administration to comparative 
politics and development studies (Werlin 2003). 
He emphasized governance as an integrated sys- 
tem between the soft form and the hard form of 
political power and decentralization of power by 
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various methods that affect the behavior of wider 
circles of citizens, participants, and subordinates. 

We understand from the above that the theories 
of governance have been prescribed by the vari- 
ous academics and aid agencies from various per- 
spectives. Therefore, it is difficult to find a single 
ideal model of governance for all seasons, appli- 
cable to all nations and communities across the 
world (Farazmand 2013, p. 361). It is important to 
keep in mind that the condition of any develop- 
ment model may remain unrealized given the 
social economic, political, and cultural complex- 
ities of a particular society. The main challenges 
which arise from both the academic and aid agen- 
cies’ models of governance is applicability in the 
cases of developing countries, where socioeco- 
nomic and political features are complex (Haque 
2011, p. 62). Farazmand (2013, p. 361) highlights 
that “local regional and cultural distinctiveness 
demands application of governance models that 
are suitable to local conditions.” For example, 
South Asia has a long colonial history and its 
administration has therefore been heavily 
influenced by the colonial rule. As a result, the 
administrative and political systems of South Asia 
are incompatible with its indigenous social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural contexts (Vartola 
et al. 2010, p. 7, Haque 1996). 


Conclusion 


The dynamic nature of society is one of the rea- 
sons why the concept of “governance” has 
remained blurry. If the context is constantly evolv- 
ing and radically changing — global economy, 
institutional changes, military status quo, global 
trade agreements, societal values, and so on — no 
wonder if the theories and models of governance 
constantly shape their contents. For instance, the 
complexity of society has evolved as a huge topic 
within management, political, and social sciences 
(to name only few branches of science) but very 
little is actually known what actually constitutes 
this complexity, how public policies deal with the 
complexity issue, and how does the domain of 
governance fit into this picture. We feel that the 
problem of existing public policy evaluation 
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paradigms and program evaluation models in par- 
ticular is that they do not fit in with the current 
societal challenges, the emergent nexus problems, 
and the explicated models and theories for gover- 
nance. Therefore, it is easy to foresee that the 
academic as well as the practical discussion 
around the concept of governance will continue 
as a polyphonic exercise. 

However, despite interpretational and contex- 
tual differences, the above discussed theories and 
models of governance are closely related, as they 
focus on a more people-oriented, integrated, and 
decentralized local governance system as well as 
global-level managing of networks. However, it is 
quite difficult to judge which theory would 
guarantee: 


e Development and sustainable development 

e Poverty eradication 

e Reducing/combating corruption 

e Promotion of people’s participation in 
development 

e Decentralization and 
local governance 

e Democratic governance or good governance 


innovative/democratic 


According to White and Killick (2001), there is 
no accepted theory of poverty that establishes a 
hierarchy of causes, nor is there any widely 
adopted model that might serve the same purpose 
(cited from Werlin 2003). Jamil Jreisat (2004, 
p. 1006) more precisely states that for any 
national governance system to succeed in an 
increasingly interconnected, rapidly changing 
world, it needs to develop a governance system 
based on a learning and decision-making pro- 
cess, in order to be able to grow and adapt to 
citizens’ expectations, as well as to operate effec- 
tively across shifting boundaries. He further 
argues that in fostering reform activities, public 
institutions must rely on their own internal learn- 
ing process, while adapting to international 
standards and practices (Jreisat 2004, 
p. 1006). Farazmand (2002) very succinctly 
expresses this idea as “thinking globally and 
acting locally.” 

Research implications of this study are thus 
various. They are listed in detail as follows: 
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e The built-in flexibility and agility of the “gov- 
ernance concept” taking into account 
(a) political-cultural hierarchies in-between 
policy regimes and systems as well as 
(b) vertically disperse governance and man- 
agement levels of public administration at 
local, regional, national, and transnational 
levels 

e The role of governance “applications” at dif- 
ferent levels of government taking place at 
various organizational settings and public ser- 
vice spaces taking into account the role of 
combining theoretical, conceptual, and empir- 
ical research agendas 

e The leadership paradigms and power structure 
hierarchies vis-a-vis network-based institu- 
tional settings within the domain of gover- 
nance as well as the resilience of governance 
policies in the current era of complex nexus 
problems and severe systemic governance 
challenges (such as the Internet of Things, 
technology, digitalization, and robotics) (Vir- 
tanen and Kaivo-oja 2015). 
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Synonyms 


Capacity building; Citizen engagement; Citizen 
participation; Network-based governance 


Definition 


Governance and local community’s participation 
refers to the citizens’ capacity of engaging in 
public management affairs not merely through 
participating in voting and other democratic- 
based processes which keep policymakers 
accountable to the public interest, but, more sig- 
nificantly, by taking part in decision-making that 
would ultimately respond more proactively to 
citizen concerns. 


Introduction 


The most powerful force propelling the Gover- 
nance paradigm forward is citizen participation, 
which amounts to a significant hosting of new 
emerging consultative systems and practices. The 
paradigm of Governance, indeed, implies, inher- 
ently, the commonly held view of the pivotal 
role played by the community, intended as people 
working together. Shared values in the same setting 
influence attitudes, behavior, and relationships 
between individuals. This occurs through the 
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creation of a shared understanding of the goals to 
be achieved and the use of instruments and mech- 
anisms that facilitate the decision-making. A sig- 
nificant subject matter pondered in the ample 
governance debate is the “governing without 
government” postulation that Rhodes introduced 
(1996, 1997, 1999). Hence, the Governance per- 
spective offers the promise of greater citizen 
participation and empowerment by successfully 
integrating single individuals within the network 
through the establishment of goal and value 
convergence, as Skelcher (1998) assumed, in 
order to effectively respond to newly arising 
conditions. 

As argued, modernization (Newman 2002) 
and Governance (Rhodes 1996) are terms that 
actually reflect the implications of participation, 
inclusion, partnering, and democratization in the 
delivery of public services, where the Leviathan 
State is relentlessly hollowed out at the bottom 
level (because of networks), from the above (due 
to international interdependence), and from both 
sides (due to the rise of agencies and professional 
actors). The rise of such a new perspective in the 
literature has unleashed an incredible wave of 
innovation, much of it driven by self-organized 
local communities. One reason is that Gover- 
nance has allowed low-cost social communica- 
tion and organization on a local scale by enabling 
local communities to out-compete by out- 
cooperating. This has represented a great value 
shift in the life of local communities since it has 
meant a deep structural change in how value is 
created at the level of each single local commu- 
nity by the sole intertwining of trust, people, and 
networks. 

The greatest innovation that Governance has 
brought in is the emergence of practices of collec- 
tive action being more effective and decentralized 
since not relying on a managerial structure for 
coordination. In this system of citizens-based 
peer production and open platforms, government 
has suddenly become unnecessary to create 
something that has great value. In fact, social 
organizations within local communities have 
progressively been driven to a shift not only in 
terms of organizational behavior, but also in the 
very definition of wealth and public value. 
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Theoretical Frames 


Existing theories and approaches to Governance 
that nurture the literature today are so abundant 
that create problems for those looking for a clear 
and simple definition. Nevertheless, it should be 
noted that there is a common denominator in the 
understanding of Governance, which refers to the 
setting, application, and enforcement of rules 
(Kjaer 2004). Kjaer suggests that Governance 
has a twofold focus: the first is the input side that 
is concerned with democratic procedures; the sec- 
ond refers to the output side, which deals with 
efficient and effective institutions. 

In general terms, it could be argued that 
Governance, if read through the lens of the New 
Public Governance perspective (NPG), starts 
when the Government abandons its role as pro- 
vider of leadership that is believed necessary 
for governing. Hence, the State, or better the 
Government, in its transformed role, plays a deci- 
sive role in influencing all the actors engaged in 
the decision-making process. The centrality of the 
State still remains as firm but its public performing 
role becomes a key factor of Governance since 
the State stands as the guarantor of collective 
interests. 

This story tells about the decline of the rational 
goal’s logic advocated by Taylor (1911) and 
Weber (1924) in favor of the rise of an open 
system’s logic represented by the metaphor of 
networks emphasizing the theme of opportunism 
as well as plural and utilitarian partnership-based 
policies. The NPG model, in order to perform 
efficaciously, upholds not only trust but also dem- 
ocratic and self-governance mechanisms as well 
as bureaucratic procedures. Some authors such as 
Wiseman (2005) contended that the shift from 
thinking through the government’s lens to multi- 
level governance has also implied a change of 
emphasis, in the policymaking, from economic 
priorities to social values while respecting the 
concept of integrity and interdependence. In fact, 
as Rhodes argued, trust, reciprocity, and collabo- 
ration are all Governance needs since it involves 
government plus the looser processes of influenc- 
ing and negotiating with a range of public and 
private sector agencies to achieve mutual and 
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desired outcomes (Hambleton 2004: 50). In addi- 
tion, the face of the local government changes and 
becomes as an enabler rather than a mere provider 
of services. 

Whereas the NPG model mainly relies on a 
reformist and innovative bottom-up approach to 
developing communities, through popular partic- 
ipation and engagement of different stakeholders 
setting up self-governing and interdependent 
networks, it produces effective and efficacious 
results if applied to the local dimension. The 
NPG, embodying the core values of a local com- 
munity such as participation, inclusiveness, fair- 
ness, and accountability, seeks to combine those 
with production, consumption, and governance 
into an integrated paradigm of change that shifts 
towards Local Governance (LG). 

Emphasizing on interactions between civil 
society and government in determining bottom- 
up policy making, strengthening local account- 
ability and responsiveness of government to citi- 
zens, aS Rhodes (2000) argued, LG expresses 
itself in a socially and culturally defined local 
context where the knowledge produced 1s collec- 
tive and shared. The implication of adopting the 
tripartite model of trust, reciprocity, and collabo- 
ration not only sparks off a serious intellectual 
framework and discourse that validate human 
cooperation within the community. More impor- 
tantly, it prompts an interest in setting in place 
different mechanisms leading to an organization 
based on the community which becomes self- 
sufficient, self-reliant, and sustainable (Clarke 
and Stewart 1999), 

To continue this reasoning in the perspective of 
LG, the greatest innovation that Governance has 
brought in is the emergence of a decentralized and 
more effective collective action. LG, therefore, 
becomes a very different value proposition: one 
that is dedicated to generating indivisible, socially 
embedded common wealth and public value. Such 
a phenomenon, which has reached its fullest 
extent in the realms of the locale, implies collab- 
orative and nonproprietary systems, which are 
based on sharing resources and outputs among 
widely distributed, loosely connected individuals 
who cooperate with each other. In this system of 
citizens-based peer production and open network 
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platforms, government becomes unnecessary to 
create something that has great value. In fact, 
social organizations within local communities 
are forcing a shift not only in organizational 
behavior, but also in the very definition of wealth 
and public value. Through citizen participation at 
the local level, LG is able to generate a public 
value that is a socially created value because it is 
shared, evolving, and accessible to everyone. 
Such a socially created value, although it has 
always existed, has not ever been culturally legi- 
ble or consequential. In its broad sweep, LG offers 
a powerful way to reconceptualize governance, 
economics, and policy by attempting to revitalize 
democratic practice at a time when conventional 
political institutions are dysfunctional, corrupt, 
resistant to reform, or all three. 

This approach emphasizes on the well-being 
of local community rather than on an encour- 
aging efficiency through customer-oriented 
service delivery (Taylor 2000). As Stoker pointed 
out (2007), this approach merely has encouraged 
the redefinition of local government’s role while 
offering a broader vision of local governance as 
based on networked governance. 

As Stoker emphasized, a networked commu- 
nity that is positioned in the realm of local gover- 
nance 1s able to offer solutions to complex service 
and policy issues that presuppose an active inter- 
vention of the community. All this bearing in 
mind that people have rights to: “respect of them- 
selves, a quality of life, decent public services and 
the opportunity to influence their environment, 
and about responsibilities to respect others, 
make a contribution to supporting their environ- 
ment and their fellow citizens and engaging in and 
accepting as legitimate the outcomes of the dem- 
ocratic process” (Stoker 2005: 7). 

It would be important to put forward the under- 
lying key concepts of LG paradigm that would 
explain, in theory, practices and mechanisms 
of governing communities: new localism, com- 
munity engagement, community empowerment. 
Starting from the concept of new localism, it 
draws on the theory of devolution and was con- 
ceived, as Stoker has argued (2005: 2), as a strat- 
egy aimed at devolving powers, resources, and 
structures away from central power of control 
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towards local democratic communities within an 
agreed framework of national minimum standards 
and policy priorities. Such a new localist policy 
could be assumingly viewed as a response to 
the complexity of modern governance to the 
extent that it calls for a more engaging form of 
democracy while enabling the dimensions of trust, 
empathy, and social capital. In other words, 
decentralization is not primarily about the passing 
down of responsibilities from the central govern- 
ment to the local one but it involves a parallel, and 
more substantial, process of passing power to 
communities, neighborhoods, and citizens. The 
focus of new localism, as an approach, has shifted 
from governing organizations to governing 
communities (Clarke and Stewart 1999). The 
increased emphasis on community governance, 
that — by definition — is concerned with networks, 
and so a key theoretical attribute is collaborative 
relationships and partnerships between organiza- 
tions, can be explained as a response to dimin- 
ished citizenship created by the new public 
management approach and the growth of mana- 
gerialism. The move to reinvigorate notions of 
civil society, citizenship, and democracy were 
linked to concerns that existing models of govern- 
ment were inadequate (Gaventa 2006; Denhart 
2007). It is also reflected in the influence of lead- 
ing political scientists such as Robert Putnam 
(1993) who wrote about social capital and impor- 
tance of a “civic community” if a democracy is 
to work. 

This has also meant a change in giving priori- 
ties: from an emphasis on prescribed number 
of services as a traditional practice of NPG, to 
a focus on the well-being of local communities. 
This approach builds on the practices and experi- 
ences coming from New Zealand and United 
Kingdom that started a process of reforms of 
local government reform, started in 1996 under 
the New Labour, originally aimed at encouraging 
efficiency and customer-oriented service delivery. 
However, such reform turned to be, as Stoker 
pointed out (2007), a rethinking and redefinition 
of local government’s role. It led to a broader 
vision of community governance as networked 
governance that can apply at all levels of govern- 
ment and focuses on the local/community level. 
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It is worth pointing out that the local dimension 
leverages on the principle of subsidiarity whose 
definition, borrowed by Galligan (1998: 209), 
refers to wherever possible government functions 
should be performed by the sphere of government 
closest to the people. Subsidiarity, as an antidote 
toward a frequent appeal to state action, reflects 
the circumstance in which the center interacts with 
society and there is a significant demand for peo- 
ple and civic participation. At this level, subsidi- 
arity calls for more self-steering in networks, as 
Kjaer argued when defining the new notions of 
Governance (2004: 11), so people are encouraged 
to engage in making their communities better 
places for themselves and those around them. 

In UK, the new localism agenda sets the pre- 
mises for the development of what is called neigh- 
borhood governance (NG) which, at turns, 
leverages on key challenges analyzed in terms of 
capacity, competence, diversity, and equity. 

Seen as sites for innovation in both governance 
and service design (Kennett and Forrest 2006; 
Garcia 2006), neighborhoods are, today, the 
focus of significant policy attention across Europe 
as they have now moved onto the mainstream 
local government agenda. Generally speaking, 
the neighborhood is portrayed as the place in 
which local government (and other agencies) can 
establish new paths for citizen engagement and 
improved accountability (Pratchett 2006). 

To get into the meaning of NG, a definition of 
neighborhood is fundamental to have an idea of its 
applicability to governance’s aspects. Although 
there is no ideal definition of it, two ways may 
help clarifying its conceptualization: the first is 
merely abstract and refers to a physical space in 
which a complex interplay between different 
activities and actions shapes the living conditions 
for people living therein. The second one is more 
pragmatic and describes a well-defined physical 
space which shares some formal recognition in 
terms of policies, political structures and that is 
physically distinct from its surrounding areas. 
Hence, neighborhood problems are those issues 
arising from living together in a locally defined 
and shared space. Engagement with partnerships 
can also generate vital new resources of social 
capital for the community. Social capital 
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consisting of trust relationships between a 
community and its leaders can contribute to the 
effectiveness of neighborhood regeneration part- 
nerships (Putnam 1993). 

Applying the concept of governance in neigh- 
borhoods leads to focus on interactions which are 
captured in the concept of participatory democ- 
racy while, at the same time, asking questions 
about how neighborhood processes relate to for- 
mal democratic structures and processes and to 
what extent residents are involved in shaping the 
perspectives of the agencies delivering services in 
the neighborhood. 

As Lowndes and Sullivan (2004) advanced, 
there are four predominant rationales for neigh- 
borhood governance: the empowerment of citi- 
zens and communities (the civic rationale — that 
will be dealt with at a later stage in this section); 
partnership to take a holistic approach to an area 
(social); government through new forms of repre- 
sentation and participation (political); and man- 
agement in terms of more effective local service 
delivery (economic). Initiatives have increasingly 
stressed the civic rationale in terms of encourag- 
ing neighborhood-level ownership of problems 
and of attempts to resolve these (Lowndes et al. 
2006). 

Therefore, NG is physically accessible to citi- 
zens. And democratic neighborhood governance 
rests on the idea that residents can make their 
voice heard in determining the pattern of services 
delivered to the neighborhood by resolving con- 
flicts, from one hand, among groups of residents 
and, from the other hand, by using collaboration 
among residents and _ professionals as 
a prerequisite to meeting these two broader aims 
(Pill and Bailey 2013). Effective NG is very diffi- 
cult to achieve because conflicts can arise between 
residents and institutions, through mistrust, mis- 
understanding, or misguided approaches adopted 
by institutions. In fact, different forms of conflict 
are embedded in the diversity of agencies and 
individuals involved in the neighborhood, each 
with a different perspective. 

As it has been argued, effective NG requires 
to pay attention to a set of processes (e.g., consul- 
tation, co-ordination, mobilization, conflict resolu- 
tion), but also to formal arrangements (e.g., arenas 
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for information, communication, and decision- 
making, and the relation between agencies and 
organizations operating in the neighborhood — 
Donitz and Meyer 2004). In some cases, improved 
NG can be achieved by improving the performance 
of existing arrangements (processes and structures) 
in the neighborhood. Alternatively, in other cases, 
new arrangements that could contribute to improv- 
ing public services, building community capacity 
and promoting joint local outcomes and services 
and making them more responsive to local needs, 
may be preferable. 

The second key concept of LG’s paradigm is 
community engagement. Before analyzing its 
definition, it would be important to set the word 
community in place. Positioned in the framework 
of local government, the word raises some 
extremely complex and difficult issues partly 
because it is used for very different purposes, 
and to some other extent because there is no 
agreed understanding of what a natural commu- 
nity actually is. 

There is no agreed definition of community 
(Chisholm and Dench 2005) since it can be 
explained in various ways highlighting a number 
of different characteristics that, in varying 
degrees, determine the understanding of commu- 
nity (Totikidis et al. 2005). However, in all cases it 
refers primarily to a group of people living in the 
same geographic area (Blokland 2003). Questions 
of what is the community can vary, though, 
whether the context is a rural or an urban area. In 
the first case, where clear geographical boundaries 
and people’s understanding of what constitutes 
their communities are both easily understood, 
the concept of community may be relatively 
straightforward. In the second case, instead, the 
boundaries and the factors, which collectively 
constitute a sense of community, may both be 
much less obvious. In urban area, in fact, what it 
is known is that people establish strong attach- 
ments to their place and seek collective means of 
influencing or taking decisions about how that 
place should be managed. 

Other definitions would see the term as 
referring to different communities of interest and 
identity including ethnic communities, faith com- 
munities, the business community, as well as 
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traditional communities of place (Blacher 2005). 
Some other scholars would agree with the distinc- 
tion of relational communities and geographical 
communities (Rudkin 2003) to the point that the 
presence of virtual communities is also contem- 
plated. From a comparative and institutionalist 
approach (Bowles and Gintis 2002), a community 
is described as an entity that, due to the social 
interactions occurring within its boundaries, is 
capable of solving problems that both states and 
markets are ill-equipped to address. In fact, com- 
munity enjoys not only a great amount of private 
information that other public actors, including all 
levels of government, banks, and other formal 
organizations, do not possess but also the benefit 
of monitoring itself behavior of its members mak- 
ing them accountable for their actions. 

From this standpoint, it could be observed that 
the definitions above all contribute to approxi- 
mately explain the pattern of local communities 
established in the territory of a local authority 
where, increasingly, the main demand that citizens 
advance to their local governments is for the right 
to be involved in place shaping for their commu- 
nity. Uncertainties over what constitutes a com- 
munity and how to define its boundaries can be 
very tough when there is a difficulty in under- 
standing the way in which people themselves 
actually function. Nevertheless, there are some 
examples of approaches used by some authors 
(i.e., Stoker 2007 — when presenting the case for 
a new localism based on community) which sim- 
ply assume that there is sufficient consensus on 
the meaning of community. Provided that 
the concept is of practical application it is needless 
of a further explanation and precise definition. 
However, there are some situations where there 
is a need, because governments of whatever 
level require legal authority, for a more formal 
approach. 

Having said that, it could be assumed that 
Community engagement has represented, in the 
whole discourse about Governance, a step for- 
ward from the earlier practice of community con- 
sultation. Such a shift toward a more refined form 
of community participation has naturally occurred 
due to the increasing involvement of a wider range 
of community actors in public decision-making — 
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both from the perspective of strengthening 
democracy and protecting public interest (Smyth 
et al. 2005). The partnership aspect of LG could 
be viewed as a response to poverty and social 
exclusion that eventually require new approaches 
and new methods of community engagement 
(Geddes 2006) including deliberative democracy 
techniques that are vital to achieving successful 
engagement in decision-making. Partnership 
resulting from active collaboration goes beyond 
consultation needed for immediate purposes to 
anchor the need for a pattern of long-term alli- 
ances among people from different social and 
culture backgrounds and their organizations 
(Brown et al. 2002). Nevertheless, as Aulich 
(2009) observed after having conducted an inves- 
tigation in a series of Australian local govern- 
ments on participatory governance, there are few 
examples where effective engagement has been 
established and accepted as a citizen’s right 
whereas the occurred changes to legislation to 
facilitate engagement within communities did 
not fulfill the initial expectations. Arguably, at 
this stage, it would also be valuable to examine 
the extent to which local governments are build- 
ing long-term alliances based on a shared gover- 
nance approach. This will be analyzed in the 
following paragraph “Citizens at work. Participa- 
tion in local communities.” 

Nowadays, the term of community empower- 
ment is the core concept in governance theory. 
Assuming that, in the modern world, representa- 
tive democracy on its own is an increasingly 
inadequate institutional method to achieve dem- 
ocratic accountability, it has been supplemented 
with more participatory forms in which citizens 
are empowered to contribute actual governance 
decisions for their public institutions (Kjaer 
2004: 14). Community empowerment originates 
from the concept of citizen participation viewed 
as an all-encompassing concept that includes 
voting, direct democracy, participating in advi- 
sory committees, and deliberating on govern- 
ment’s decisions. As it has been argued, input 
from citizens have resulted in better, more effec- 
tive governance decisions and have also concur- 
rently helped improve the image of government 
with citizens (King et al. 1998). 
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With effective mechanisms of citizen partici- 
pation in place, public management becomes 
more dynamic as it responds more proactively to 
citizen concerns and ultimately is better able to 
meet the challenges of constantly shifting political 
and policy environments (Denhardt and Denhardt 
2015). Without effective citizen participation, 
public management often becomes static and 
fails to recognize and respond to the important 
political and policy challenges of the day 
(Leighninger 2012). 

By embracing a wider conceptualization of 
citizen participation in public management, link- 
ages between people’s own assets and the demo- 
cratic dimensions of their participation can be 
clarified in the conceptualization of community 
empowerment aimed at solving policy challenges 
of government. Empowerment builds up on a very 
clear-cut idea of community, according to the 
modern literature of Governance, as citizens orga- 
nized in a group that makes usage of effective 
bottom-up tools for addressing local communi- 
ties’ needs and that embodies a plethora of formal 
institutions, interests, and activities to meet the 
ever-changing conditions. By their very nature, a 
community as such is oriented to coproduction 
and, as such, aims at making the most of unused 
local resources like human, financial, and material 
ones. There is an emphasis on the unique capabil- 
ity of communities and it is a significant endorse- 
ment of the need to engage communities in 
decision-making over the delivery of important 
services at the local level. 

Having accounted for the definition of com- 
munity as a precondition for acknowledging 
community empowerment, it could be assumed 
that the latter refers to a process whereby com- 
munities are committed to gaining control 
over factors and decisions that shape their lives 
while enabling themselves to gain access and 
voice, create partnerships, increase their assets, 
resources, and attributes necessary to gain 
control. 

From a theoretical viewpoint, these newer pro- 
cesses focusing on the evolution in the use of 
citizen participation in public management 
shows the significant value of the citizen who is, 
hence, defined as a collaborator in governance 
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(Thomas 2012). It is arguably a process of build- 
ing oneself capacities whereas empowerment can- 
not be adduced by others but it is about people 
enabling themselves, through the acquisition of 
more of power’s different forms (Laverack and 
Labonte 2008) in order to become empowered. 
Power, hence, is a central concept in community 
empowerment that is more than involvement, par- 
ticipation, or engagement of people (Levine 2007; 
Putnam 2001; Skocpol 2003). It is about encour- 
aging discussion and debate that result in 
increased knowledge and awareness and a higher 
level of critical thinking. It implies community 
ownership and action that explicitly aim at 
addressing social, cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic determinants for change. Operating within 
the arena of a power struggle, community empow- 
erment involves continuous processes of power’s 
renegotiation and status reformulation meaning 
that it recognizes that if some people are going 
to be empowered, then others will be sharing their 
existing power and giving some of it up (Baum 
2008). 

Community empowerment uses various 
dimensions of citizen participation in formal and 
informal networks of governance. What is 
included in these collaborations are networks 
of citizens, interest groups, other governments, 
non-profit and for-profit organizations where 
different types of specialties could bring forth 
the knowledge and implementation power to 
meet the challenge of a wicked problem 
(Agranoff 2005). In such a participatory environ- 
ment, therefore, the role that external agents play 
in community empowerment is also to be consid- 
ered as pivotal in catalyzing, facilitating, and 
accompanying the community in acquiring 
power. In many ways, the success or failure of 
twenty-first-century public management rests on 
the effective citizen participation in governance 
decisions (Kettl 2002). Moreover, the ability of 
governments is not merely related to steering peo- 
ple’s decisions (Denhardt and Denhardt 2007) but 
to empowering individuals and organized groups 
in enhancing their own sense of agency and mak- 
ing the structural changes to institutions and pol- 
icies that are needed for realizing their vision of 
change and development. 
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Setting the Framework for Collaborative 
Working and Community Action 


Building on the use of the citizen participation in 
public management, citizens have been gradu- 
ally given more opportunities near the end of 
the twentieth century. Citizens are, hence, the 
kernel of the truth of the above-mentioned “the- 
ories of change” (Sullivan et al. 2002) demand- 
ing that for developments to be sustainable they 
have to be “bottom-up” and emerge from the 
interaction of the stakeholders with ownership 
of the process. Along these lines, to strengthen 
local democracy and advance community well- 
being, local government needs to find the right 
blend of community engagement, governance/ 
decision-making processes, and management 
frameworks. 

In order to understand how interdependencies 
work between them it is important to acknowl- 
edge the pattern of their relationships and how 
they are operationalized in a working model, 
called as GEM (Governance, Engagement, Orga- 
nisation), as the figure below explains. 

According to the model, G stands for demo- 
cratic Governance and it is used to refer to deep- 
ening democratic engagement through the 
participation of citizens in the processes of gover- 
nance with the government. There is evidence of 
a strong relationship between governance and 
democracy which, lying upon a solid ethical 
basis that generates and maintains a strong foun- 
dation of trust between the community and those 
who govern, is regulated by the legal framework 
within which local government operates. Demo- 
cratic Governance, in other words, expresses the 
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leadership that the elected enjoy as well as their 
decision-making capacity that is based on the 
commitment to effective community engagement 
in the political and decision-making process. 

The letter E stands for civic Engagement 
meaning that local governments struggle to find 
the necessary and effective techniques to enable 
active citizens to influence the formulation and 
implementation of public policies that affect 
their daily lives. Indeed, if most citizens ignore 
or actively disregard this dimension of citizen 
participation, then the future of public manage- 
ment in a democratic society may be in peril. After 
all, in an ideal democratic society, citizens help to 
solve community problems (Levine 2013). More- 
over, with the power of voting and direct democ- 
racy, citizens are informing policymakers of their 
preferred solutions to existing community prob- 
lems while concurrently showing their faith in 
government to solve them. Such commitment 
from citizens is significantly important whereas 
administrators rely on direct citizen input to make 
decisions and solve policy challenges. 

Letter M stands for organization Manage- 
ment. It refers to where public value manage- 
ment policies and practices are embedded in the 
workplace culture, acknowledge citizen partici- 
pation rights, and ensure that the outcomes of 
community engagement inform decision- 
making. Organization Management requires 
mobilizing external stakeholders and communi- 
ties not just mobilizing internal organizational 
capacity in the perspective that leadership is 
redefined and hierarchical approaches are 
replaced with a collaborative approach towards 
common goals. 


Democretic 
Governance 


Enhanced community 
wellbeing 


Community 
Engagement 





ee 
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Collaborative approaches to governance, in 
fact, are becoming increasingly important and 
widely used for addressing multi-jurisdictional 
and cross-boundary problems, complex plan- 
ning, and public policy issues (Margerum and 
Robinson 2016). Nevertheless, while much lit- 
erature has focused on case studies of success 
and best practices for effective collaboration, 
there has been less interrogation of the 
challenges to effective collaboration. In fact, 
contextual, societal, political, institutional and 
other factors which, ultimately, make successful 
collaboration difficult are prone to missteps or 
likely to fail. From this standpoint, in addressing 
the aspects of collaboration in public manage- 
ment and services, the rising of general 
barriers to building collaborative partnerships 
do represent a significant challenge in ensuring 
a fully enhanced community well-being. In 
order to overcome those barriers, which 
are rooted in the practices and cultures 
of organizations, collaborative capacity is nec- 
essarily stringent and, as it has been suggested, it 
should be developed through five levels: strate- 
gic capacity, governance capacity, operational 
capacity, practice capacity, and community 
and citizen capacity (Sullivan and Skelcher 
2002: 112). 


Strategic capacity refers to the aptitude of 
establishing the vision and key themes 
pertaining to its achievement. 

Governance capacity, from a network perspec- 
tive, leverages on issues of dialogue, involve- 
ment, and support. It refers, most clearly, to the 
capability to govern or to intervene in societal 
processes in order to realize collective goals 
while ensuring collaborative action between 
actors on different administrative levels 
and policy domains. It aims at securing the 
accountability and establishing means of mon- 
itoring performance and the agreed framework 
within which all actors work. Realizing the 
necessary governance capacity is a cornerstone 
for legitimacy. 

The notion of operational capacity 1s related to 
the capacity of conduct activities that will help 
deliver the vision. 
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Practice capacity, being the capacity for change, 
refers to the ability and willingness to 
undertake change. It is an organizational 
characteristic with potential to foster quality 
management. 

Citizen capacity, as a community feature, was 
popularized in the USA in the late 1990s by 
researchers from the Civic Capacity and Urban 
Education Project who studied how local com- 
munities tackle the issue of educational reform. 
This is the capacity of individuals to become 
active citizens, to work together to solve 
collective problems, and of communities to 
encourage such participation in their members. 
Understood as an individual characteristic, 
this capacity refers to a citizen’s ability and 
aptitude for participation in the political 
decision-making process. It is, hence, a prop- 
erty of individuals as well as of communities, 
such as associations, neighborhoods, cities, or 
nations, which enables to mobilize their mem- 
bers (both individual and institutional) into 
collective action. However, it is necessary to 
point out that levels of civic capacity are 
dependent on the degree of consensus reached 
by various agents. Communities with high 
levels of civic capacity more easily initiate 
reforms and maintain their consequences. In 
other words, civic capacity is a key element 
of social sustainability. 


Participation and Collaboration’s 
Structures: Community Organizations 


How do citizens organize themselves in order to 
ensure participation and deliver collaborative 
arrangements to solve policy challenges? Is it 
correct to simply assume that citizens are orga- 
nized in communities? The answer is yes, but as it 
has been suggested, citizens have unconsciously 
built throughout the time what has been formally 
defined community-based organizations — CBOs 
(Dill 2010). These institutional blueprints are 
considered as governance institutions aimed at 
improving citizen’s abilities to make choices, 
based on local sociocultural conditions, through 
open and public discussions and their direct 
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involvement in the design and implementation of 
programs. 

However, CBOs do not exist in a vacuum. 
Because they are typically organized at the grass- 
roots level and participation tends to be broad- 
based, CBOs must establish local relationships 
and partnerships with the local government, agen- 
cies, and organizations throughout the public, pri- 
vate, and non-profit sectors (West 2005) as they 
serve as platforms for identifying and investigat- 
ing particular issues in more depth, gaining com- 
munity level information and community impact 
assessment. Along this perspective, CBOs could 
be intended as a model of development whereas 
they are oriented to empower citizens vis-a-vis 
development at the local level (Evans 2002: 55). 
Citizens working together and within these 
realms express their ability to work with the 
grain of the local sociocultural environment and 
its endogenous values in order to have an effec- 
tive impact on institutions. An important ques- 
tion to answer in reviewing the new governance 
approaches where CBOs function along the 
operationalized pattern of relationships of the 
GEM model is how effective it is, from the per- 
spective of those who should ultimately benefit, 
the citizens. 

Participation in local contexts such as neigh- 
borhoods can be seen as having several strands 
that contribute to promoting social inclusion since 
engagement of people is transversal and inclusive. 
Participatory activities, because democratic in 
nature, can be viewed as an action of encouraging 
social integration that enhance, primarily, the 
capabilities of actors, and, ultimately, the quality 
of residents’ lives and the better delivery of the 
most relevant services. 

Most of the forms of participation, which are 
associated with neighborhood governance, are 
closely entwined with creating, developing, and 
strengthening networks in neighborhoods: among 
residents, between residents, professionals, and 
agencies, and among institutions and civil society 
(Goss 2005). Looking at building participation 
and collaboration is a way of seeing the dynamics 
of network creation, aiming at enhancing the 
social capital of groups of people, in a more 
detailed way than is otherwise possible. 
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However, participation varies from place to 
place, although there is a widespread commitment 
to the idea that working with community residents 
is positive and desirable. It could be argued that the 
effective engagement at the local/neighborhood 
level is most likely where there is a tradition of 
community group activity (Nabatchi 2012). 
Clearly, this tradition is not present in every com- 
munity within the neighborhood. Where it is not, 
resources need to be geared initially to capacity 
building in order to develop these strong founda- 
tions. This adds to the resource commitment 
required to make for effective community or neigh- 
borhood working. As observed, capacity building 
is complementary to community and neighborhood 
governance approach (Sullivan 2008), more spe- 
cifically in the way in which it supports develop- 
ment and learning, contributing to the management 
of change within organizations and communities. 

There are many different forms of neighbor- 
hood arrangements carrying out different func- 
tions and tackling different issues. The forms, 
functions, and issues in a particular area change 
over time, as the local situation changes, and the 
environment in which they operate evolves. In all 
cases, participation reflects the relationships 
among individuals themselves and the social 
dynamics occurring between formal/informal 
infrastructures and resident citizens in the com- 
munity or neighborhood. Social relationships 
among citizens develop according to axes of 
social differentiations such as ethnicity, gender, 
age, kinship relationships, and occupational sta- 
tus. These are relevant because they create prox- 
imate links with individuals belonging to the same 
group and encourage motivations for engaging in 
capacity building activities to help individuals 
improve their own circumstances. What is crucial 
to know is that in order to reach all groups, infor- 
mation and knowledge about the day-to-day 
aspects of social groups is fundamental. 
Diffusing knowledge about different organized 
social groups is a key first step in bridging the 
social divisions which social differentiation can 
engender. 

The importance of working, at the spatial level 
of the community or neighborhood, in the pursuit 
of securing sustainable improvements in public 
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services through the engagement of citizens with 
government’s institutions requires compliance to 
those critical success factors for effective commu- 
nity working. These reflect the intertwining of 
five broad principles that lead to the achievement 
of an effective and sustainable community 
participation: 


1. Information 

2. Consultative — management at the community 
level 

3. Responsible accountability — representative 


forms offering opportunities for citizen 
engagement 

4. Collective choice — community capacity for 
engagement 


5. Service control — that is capacity and commit- 
ment in the wider governance arrangements to 
build community engagement into their 
decision-making 


These principles give plenty of scope for 
neighborhood arrangements along the spectrum 
of responsibility (see figure below) and any con- 
sideration of those must be in the context of both 
of this spectrum and an understanding of what is 
meant by a neighborhood. 

The figure also indicates that where 
arrangements appear to be based on strong 
responsibility so that to ensure the empower- 
ment to service control service delivery, the 


Less responsibility 
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efforts are evidently oriented towards local 
regeneration and renewal, which mainly occurs 
in urban areas. This suggests the need for 
concerted efforts to improve links between 
neighborhood and authority-wide governance 
arrangements. 

However, at the basis of all, the information 
diffusion is that powerful to spark off actions 
towards community gathering and engagement. 
For residents, communication plays an irreplace- 
able role in diffusing information and making it 
socially accessible: ethnicity, language, and 
approachability are key characteristics for 
workers in them. Oral communication also dif- 
fuses through social networks, so discovering or 
creating and linking the widest possible range of 
networks, activities, and groups are important ele- 
ments in strategies for information diffusion 
(Skelcher et al. 1996). 

Provided the necessary information, the ele- 
ment of consultation becomes pivotal in 
supporting people about reflecting on their situa- 
tion, articulating their ideas and opinions, and 
discussing them. As argued, this is a precondition 
for building both individual and collective capac- 
ities. However, consultation does not always have 
to be top-down. It can also be horizontal, neigh- 
borhood groups consulting other neighborhood 
groups (Gallop 2007). 

The immediate step forward consultation is 
empowerment that has a twofold meaning. Firstly, 


More responsibility 


Simply facilitating 
communication 
between service 
providers and the 
citizens ina 
neighbourhood 


Consultative 


More formal 
mechanisms fo 
consulting 
communities about 
services (for 
example to resolve 
problems and make 
best use of 
resources) 


Responsible 
Accountability 


Representative and 
democratic forms 
which service 
providers are 
obliged to consult 
and/or account to 
(for example 
deliberative forums) 


Collective 
Choice 


For example, 
choosing on behalf 
of a community 
between service 
options available 
from a provider or 
council 





Service 
Control 


Empowerment to 
control service 
delivery (for 
example by 
commissioning 
additional services) 
Likely to be over 
very local services. 
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it means ensuring that people can act because of 
their understanding of the issues occurring in the 
context where they live; secondly, it refers to the 
fact that people have the skills and tools to act 
in an institutional context within which they can 
act. Such institutional contexts can form small 
groups through to larger organizations and large, 
formal situations. However, what is important 
is that empowerment is a learnt behavior and 
it needs to be practiced within relatively secure 
environments. 

To conclude, significant range of benefits can 
be achieved from neighborhood working both in 
terms of service improvement and engaging citi- 
zens but what remains important is that local areas 
do need the space to develop their own arrange- 
ments and that one size does not and cannot fit all 
areas. In all cases, provided all actors engaged are 
clear about the functions to be carried out in their 
own community, appropriate forms can be devel- 
oped to take the agenda forward and could 
also involve interventions to change traditional 
approaches. 


Conclusions 


Opportunities for citizens to engage in policy- 
making and delivery have increased considerably 
over recent years. Various aspects of community 
working and governance need to be taken into 
account in the design and delivery of policy inter- 
ventions and practices to meet community chal- 
lenges. Nevertheless, good governance is founded 
on good engagement. With proper Governance, 
which becomes a very different value proposition — 
one that is dedicated to generating indivisible, 
socially embedded common wealth and public 
value, citizens become highly generative. This 
could be viewed as a serious innovation, not inno- 
vation as a brand new technology or product. 
Rather, it is innovation as a socioeconomic man- 
agement paradigm of generating value. 

As a new way of generating value, it accom- 
plishes useful things outside the government, 
such as the ability to manage shared resources, 
participation, and inclusion, in order to rebuild 
a social fabric that neither the Market nor the 
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State have been capable of rebuilding. At a time 
when the old structures and narratives simply 
were not working, the community gives a reason 
to be hopeful for development. The particular 
Governance structures for generating value differ 
from one community to another. Yet, what all 
communities have in common is an ability to 
manage shared resources, participation, and 
inclusion. Governance, read though the lenses of 
a local empowered community or neighborhood, 
stands as a kind of policy platform that can inter- 
connect with other communities and begin to 
scale. If neighborhood working is to be effective 
in securing sustainable improvements in public 
services and re-engaging citizens with the institu- 
tions of government, it must reach the range of 
communities that exist locally and engage with 
them in ways that recognize their different needs, 
capacities, and interests. 

At its core, community-based models challenge 
and transform democratic institutions. In the frame- 
work of Local Governance, community-based 
organizations amounts to a new social organism 
and metabolism, as new species of governance 
they decentralize power and invite citizens to par- 
ticipate and contribute with their creativity on 
a decentralized, horizontal scale. LG, therefore, 
demonstrates that societies can actually leverage 
cooperation and bottom-up energies to solve prob- 
lems, and it points to new modes of governance 
beyond, or in constructive partnership with, repre- 
sentative democracy. 

From this standpoint, there is the assumption 
that LG produces innovation in what could be 
defined as “the vernacular domain” (Illich 1983) 
that is the space in people’s life in which they can 
create, shape, and negotiate their lives. The cre- 
ated innovation, although as small and marginal 
because referring to a local scale, is meant to 
translate into sustainably real local models which 
would eventually scale to larger sizes depending 
upon the type of resource and social coordination 
found possible within the locality. 

As a system of governance, common-based 
initiatives that start from the local community 
offer several critical capacities. These include the 
ability: to empower people to take charge of the 
resources they need; to reduce inequality and 
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insecurity and seek self-sufficiency; to reconnect 
people to each other and to the local sociocultural 
environment; to provide a new framework for 
development, opening up interesting new possi- 
bilities and synergies. 
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Governing and Managing 
International and Global 
Nonprofit Organizations 


Barry D. Friedman 
University of North Georgia, Dahlonega, 
GA, USA 


Synonyms 


Leadership and operation of international non- 
profit organizations (INGOs) 


Definition 


Needs for and approaches to organized global 
activity to address resource inequity, threats to 
the environment, animal abuse, warfare and 
other violence, criminal activity, natural disasters, 
famines, epidemics, human-rights violations, and 
other causes of suffering. 


Introduction 


Around the world, and especially in developing 
countries, there are innumerable individuals who 
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are suffering because of poverty, illness, natural 
disasters, and warfare and other sources of vio- 
lence, among other sources of misery. Other 
individuals — especially sympathetic people in 
developed countries — have established interna- 
tional nongovernment organizations (INGOs) to 
move resources to areas where suffering abounds, 
to marshal world opinion, and to lobby govern- 
ments and international government organizations 
for resources and reform. Various circumstances 
determine how activists structure their INGOs and 
how they distribute influence among leaders, pro- 
fessionals, other employees, volunteers, and other 
members of the organizations. 


Rationale of Multinational Activity 


While the borders that separate nations have tow- 
ering political significance, there are any number of 
human behaviors and natural phenomena whose 
effects migrate across those borders. Droughts, 
famines, storms, earthquakes, pollution, business- 
cycle fluctuations, criminal conspiracies, ideologi- 
cal and religious movements, terrorist bands, and 
warfare frequently cross national borders and affect 
populations of multiple nations. The interactions of 
national governments through international rela- 
tions, including discussions under the auspices of 
such international governmental organizations 
(IGOs) as the United Nations, are often insufficient 
to resolve such mobile challenges. Indeed, it is not 
unusual for national governments to lack the 
resources or, perhaps, the incentive to address the 
suffering of their own respective populations and 
of neighboring societies. 

Multinational corporations may carve out a 
role in the alleviation of some of these problems. 
But such private-sector, for-profit entities answer 
to their shareholders and are loath to commit more 
resources than their financial conditions can with- 
stand. The remaining difficulties capture the atten- 
tion of the nonprofit segment of the private sector. 

Nongovernment organizations in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries focused on 
efforts to mitigate and eradicate disease, espe- 
cially in impoverished societies, and on efforts to 
prevent or alleviate the suffering associated with 
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warfare. Christian missionary roles (originating in 
the sixteenth century) expanded to encompass the 
delivery of medical services and medications. On 
the secular side, the Geneva-based International 
Committee of the Red Cross fostered diplomatic 
proceedings that developed guidelines to 
delegitimatize warfare strategies that obstructed 
the efforts of medical services to treat wounded 
soldiers and civilians and that caused needless 
suffering for prisoners of war and civilian 
populations — hence, the Geneva Conventions. 

Since the 1970s, the modern theme of interna- 
tional nongovernment organizations (INGOs) can 
be described, in general terms, as the efforts of 
Northern-hemisphere activists to improve the 
quality of Southern-hemisphere life. While 
INGOs have a long history of providing disaster 
and famine relief, which they continue to do, these 
organizations have undertaken new tasks which 
include “roles centered around economic and 
social development; political roles such as advo- 
cacy (including lobbying), agenda setting, and 
public education; monitoring of international 
agreements; and interacting with intergovernmen- 
tal organizations ...” (Ahmed and Potter 2006, 
p. 37). These new functions have elevated the 
nonprofit voluntary sector to a higher level of 
influence in international politics. 

A vast assortment of INGOs has arisen to come 
to the aid of the world’s most unfortunate inhab- 
itants (human and otherwise) and, indeed, of the 
earth itself. Accordingly, CARE addresses the 
worldwide problem of poverty, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross reduces some of the 
suffering caused by warfare, Medécins Sans 
Frontiéres (Doctors Without Borders) sends med- 
ical resources into places in which illnesses and 
injuries abound, Amnesty International advocates 
human rights and exposes cases in which govern- 
ments hold political prisoners in captivity, the 
Humane Society International battles mistreat- 
ment of animals and preaches for humanitarian- 
ism, and Greenpeace intervenes when the earth’s 
ecosystems are being despoiled. 

The unmistakably political emphasis of the 
modern nongovernmental organizations has 
prominent effects on international relations, the 
global economy, and the operations of national 
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governments. There are a number of noteworthy 
aspects of this political machinery. Non- 
government organizations, for example, expose 
the neglect of the poorest populations. “In the 
parlance of current scholarship, [INGOs] engage 
in naming, framing, blaming, and shaming” 
(Ahmed and Potter 2006, p. 37). This frustrates 
the desire of many national governments to con- 
ceal the plight of their lowest socioeconomic clas- 
ses. In addition, nongovernmental organizations 
actively advocate for disadvantaged populations 
and lobby governments and international 
(government-sponsored) organizations. Further- 
more, INGOs network and, through their informa- 
tion channels, disseminate data and commentary 
about problems that they want resolved. In so 
doing, these organizations pressure governments 
to live up to the commitments — concerning mat- 
ters of equity and justice — to which those govern- 
ments have previously committed themselves. 
They also engage in “public education and con- 
sciousness raising.” As Ahmed and Potter write, 
“[INGO] mandates cover a broad spectrum and 
usually include outreach activities to educate 
local, national, or international governments and 
institutions. Indeed, [INGOs’] most important 
work may lie in the area of political socialization” 
(Ahmed and Potter 2006, p. 46). 

While INGOs raise funds from governments, 
for-profit firms, foundations, and individuals and 
thus transfer resources to places where dire need 
exists, they also perceive a pressing need to focus 
attention on worldwide problems, inspire others to 
become activists, and influence government poli- 
cies. Therefore, they carry out the functions of 
knowledge, networking, and advocacy. As a mat- 
ter of practicality and necessity, INGOs have rou- 
tinely banded together into coalitions. They have 
been aided by modern communication technolo- 
gies that facilitate networking. Examples of such 
coalitions are the Jubilee 2000 campaign for 
debt relief, the Coalition for an International 
Criminal Court, the Coalition Against Landmines, 
the International Human Rights Network that 
addresses trafficking of sex workers, the 
Rainforest Action Network, and the Maternal 
and Child Health Movement. They are now 
instrumental in allowing the nonprofit sector to 
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make an impact on daunting worldwide adversi- 
ties. “... [I]ssues like human rights, women’s 
rights, and environmental protection that have 
dominated UN meetings/platforms did so mostly 
because of the active role of influential [INGOs]” 
(Ahmed and Potter 2006, p. 82). Accordingly, 
national governments, IGOs, and multinational 
corporations find that their freedom to maneuver 
as they please may be constricted by the agitation 
of INGOs that spotlight ruthless or insensitive 
policies and behaviors. In multiple contexts, 
INGOs and their activities have become a note- 
worthy independent variable in the determination 
of what governments do and how they do it. 


Economic Rationale of INGO Activity 


Some of the principles of economics help to 
explain why INGOs have the opportunity to 
serve the public because government agencies 
and for-profit firms pass on providing certain 
goods and services to the public or actually gen- 
erate the need for the goods and services. 

As public-choice theory suggests, government 
officials act rationally to serve their self-interests. 
In 1975, economist Burton A. Weisbrod explained 
that public officials find it expedient to provide a 
level of service that will satisfy the typical voter. As 
a result, those citizens whose need exceeds that of 
the typical voter remain underserved. This circum- 
stance can be labeled as discrimination against 
disadvantaged minority groups. The underserved 
citizens will look elsewhere to obtain the additional 
units of service that they need. If the nonprofit 
sector is willing to compensate for the govern- 
ment’s insufficient service provision, it has a basis 
for soliciting donors to help make up the difference. 

Nonprofit organizations also have a role 
because of externalities. Externalities may occur 
when there is a transaction between two parties. In 
the free marketplace, many such transactions take 
place and, in theory, all of them produce net ben- 
efits to the parties directly involved because, in the 
absence of such benefits, the parties would not 
consummate the transactions. But the free market 
is not perfect, and uninvolved bystanders might be 
affected by side-effects of those transactions. 
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Externalities may be positive or negative. 
When there are positive externalities, third parties 
may benefit from the transactions that they did not 
initiate. An example is a local park built by a 
neighborhood association with voluntary dona- 
tions. The transactions occur between the associ- 
ation and the donors; if other residents are allowed 
to enjoy the park, they benefit — as “free-riders” — 
from positive externalities. When there are nega- 
tive externalities, third parties may sustain dam- 
age because of the transactions that they did not 
initiate. Say that, in the aforementioned park, 
there is a music system that blasts loud recorded 
music and static as well. Neighbors who are dis- 
turbed by the racket, but had no role in the park’s 
creation, thus suffer from negative externalities. 

Some kinds of positive externalities are labeled 
as “public goods.” Governments provide some 
public goods — such as parks, law enforcement, 
and environmental protection — because of a con- 
sensus that all citizens should contribute to their 
cost on the basis that all benefit. When the gov- 
ernment is hesitant to supply public goods or is 
willing to supply less than the number of units 
needed, a need for the nonprofit sector to serve the 
unfilled demand may be perceived. Members of 
unserved or underserved minority groups may 
clamor for the nonprofit sector to compensate for 
government’s inattention. 

The government is considered to have a role in 
protecting individuals from negative externalities. 
However, if some citizens feel unprotected, they 
may reach out to the nonprofit sector and ask that 
it advocate for their unprotected interests. 

Economic theory assumes that the voluntary 
marketplace transactions occur between parties 
who possess perfect information, so that they are 
fully informed about the implications of the trans- 
actions. In so far as markets are imperfect, com- 
plete information is not necessarily available. In 
fact, conceivably it is deliberately withheld by 
either or both parties. Some individuals — such 
as consumers and donors — may prefer to enter 
into transactions with nonprofit organizations 
because those organizations have no owners 
who anticipate profit and, presumably, no compel- 
ling incentive to emit deceptive promotional 
messages. 
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Distribution of Influence Among INGOs’ 
Participants 


In the for-profit sector, a proprietorship or partner- 
ship is owned and governed by one owner or a 
small number of owners who direct the 
employees. The structure of stockholder-owned 
corporations involves a board of directors 
that appoints a chief executive who oversees a 
bureaucracy. Government executive branches are 
structured as bureaucracies reporting to chief 
executives. Clearly, what these organizational 
forms have in common is concentration of policy- 
and decision-making authority in a small number 
of individuals, while the role of the vast majority 
of members is to receive and carry out directions. 
This occurs even in democratic countries, in 
which hierarchical organization would seem to 
contradict the operative principle of equality. 

INGOs have a wider variety of structural 
forms, but researchers have identified some com- 
mon patterns. Many INGOs originated as mem- 
bership organizations using democratic rules 
such as some form of parliamentary procedure 
so that all members have the same amount of 
decision-making authority. There are countless 
factors that cause all organizations — other than 
those that choose to remain local and small — to 
reorganize in a way that creates differential levels 
of influence. Should a US-based INGO wish to 
obtain recognition from the Internal Revenue 
Service as a Section 501(c) (3) organization or 
become required to seek such recognition 
because its large amount of revenue necessitates 
it, it must devise an articles-of-incorporation 
document that prescribes the periodic appoint- 
ment or election of a board of directors that has 
governing authority. Other pressures that cause 
INGOs to depart from democratic decision- 
making are these: 


e The most influential members of the organiza- 
tion may persuade the other members that 
accomplishment of its mission requires a 
board populated by experts, such as an accoun- 
tant, a banker, a lawyer, a public-relations 
expert, an experienced fund-raiser, a practi- 
tioner licensed in a field relevant to the 
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INGO, an accomplished manager of another 
INGO, and so forth. 

e The most influential members of the organiza- 
tion may persuade the other members that 
accomplishment of its mission requires that it 
reorganize along the lines of corporate, 
managerialistic forms that include a profes- 
sional staff. 

e As the small organization successfully attracts 
attention, expansion may be a logical next step. 
The expansion may involve, for example, the 
creation of chapters or national affiliates in 
other nations in which donations can be 
solicited and the opening of field offices in 
countries where the organization now feels 
capable of delivering services directly. The 
expansion may require an end to decision- 
making by as many members who can assem- 
ble in one room because the membership is 
scattered nationwide or worldwide. 

e The organization may opt to make contracts 
with one or more governments to deliver pub- 
lic services desired by, among others, the orga- 
nization’s own members. The members may 
agree to the creation of a governing board 
whose members include officials of those gov- 
ernments along with practitioners and experts 
in the organization’s field. 


Those and other kinds of reorganization will 
reduce or even eliminate the influence of most 
individual members, detaching them from the 
decision-making process. Thereinafter, when a 
member seeks to renew her membership and pay 
her dues, she may receive a membership card that 
is a receipt for the donation and otherwise has no 
significance in terms of influencing the organiza- 
tion’s procedures. In some organizations, individ- 
ual members may have a vote when board 
members are elected. In many large organizations, 
the boards reelect or reappoint themselves at spec- 
ified intervals. Indeed, many INGO entrepreneurs 
found their organizations by placing relatives and 
friends on the governing boards, excluding sub- 
sequent members and donors from decision- 
making at the outset. 

INGOs that set up national affiliates must settle 
on procedures for voting and other mechanisms of 
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policymaking. Decision-making at the INGO’s 
international level will likely involve representa- 
tives of the national affiliates. A variety of 
approaches is used. Each national affiliate may 
have one vote or the same number of votes in 
the international organization’s “house of dele- 
gates.” Alternatively, the votes may be distributed 
by taking into account the various nations’ num- 
bers of members or their production of 
fundraising proceeds. Within the national chapters 
or affiliates, voting may be democratic — either on 
actual resolutions or in elections of board mem- 
bers. In most of Greenpeace’s national branches, 
Anheier (2014, p. 479) reported, members do not 
vote: The board of Greenpeace US appoints and 
reelects itself while other members have no influ- 
ence in determining who will govern the US 
branch. Members of Greenpeace Spain elect 
some of the members of the branch’s General 
Assembly. These differences arise because of var- 
iations in historical experience and national laws. 

The tendency of INGOs to abandon any dem- 
ocratic processes with which they may have 
started out raises the concern of many observers 
about their susceptibility to elite control. Oligar- 
chical approaches deprive individuals — including 
active field volunteers — of the opportunity to 
develop skills in such categories as advocacy, 
organizing, and capacity building. It is troubling 
to some to contemplate that donors, who make the 
organization’s work possible, have no input into 
the organization’s policies. Another concern is 
that members of the neediest elements of the pop- 
ulation and their representatives may have no 
voice in influencing how the organization’s ser- 
vice delivery is carried out, notwithstanding that 
they have by far the largest stake in what the 
INGO does. Their disenfranchisement raises the 
most serious questions about INGOs’ preference 
for top-down policymaking and policy execution. 


Role of Professionals 


INGOs Experience Pressure 

for Professionalizing 

Voluntary nonprofit organizations routinely expe- 
rience pressure to be more “professional.” In the 
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United States, the Internal Revenue Service 
requires meticulous recordkeeping and reporting 
that all-volunteer organizations can find difficult 
to perform to the IRS’s satisfaction. Governments, 
foundations, and businesses that offer grants to 
nonprofit organizations may require a professional 
staff that is skilled in such processes as sophisti- 
cated program evaluation. Researchers, professors, 
and managers who focus on the nonprofit sector 
may advocate for nonprofit professionalism. There 
is not much of a faction that advocates persistently 
for democratic, volunteer-driven structures in the 
nonprofit sector. But those who stand to benefit 
from professionalism are numerous, powerful, 
and persuasive. 


Professionalism Is a Concept Imported from 
the Business Sector 

The amount of research and publishing devoted to 
business-sector management and organization 
swamps the amount devoted to nonprofit 
leadership. Nonprofit organizations have been 
influenced by for-profit management concepts, 
such as management by objectives (MBO), that 
became popular in the 1970s and strategic plan- 
ning in the 1990s. Several researchers document 
how INGOs are becoming more “business-like” 
(Lewis 2014; Stroup 2012). 


Professionalism May Take Away from 

the Uniqueness of the Nonprofit Sector 

In so far as the rationale for the creation of non- 
profit organizations is that they fill gaps in societal 
needs not suitably addressed by government agen- 
cies and business corporations, the effort to cause 
nonprofits to act like the organizations of the first 
and second sectors of the economy may seem 
misguided. The public’s interests might more 
effectively be served were INGOs to be flexible 
and free of rigid bureaucracy. Professionalism can 
suppress experimentation, outside-the-box think- 
ing, and challenges to establishment policies 
(Stroup 2012). Another matter is that the organi- 
zational theories underlying the drive for profes- 
sionalism reflect Western approaches to business 
administration and may actually interfere with 
INGOs’ service delivery in places like central 
and southern Africa. 
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Professionalism Has Inherent Costs 
Professionalism’s elephant in the room is its inher- 
ent costs. The existence of such theories as 
Parkinson’s Law and the Peter Principle should, 
perhaps, set off alarm bells about the adoption of 
bureaucratic structure. Hiring experienced pro- 
fessionals can drive up the budget for salaries. 
Bureaucracy is associated with such practices as 
red tape, paperwork, pass-the-buck avoidance of 
responsibility, and redundancy and duplication. 
Tina Wallace, Lisa Bornstein, and Jennifer Chap- 
man wrote, “Many staff in both north and south 
complained that they felt more like bureaucratic 
aid administrators than development workers 
and that more time was spent on paperwork 
than development” (quoted in Lewis 2014, 
p. 236). 


Businesses Are Slowly Adopting Participatory 
Management 

Lewis (2014) has reported that some businesses 
have been incorporating participatory manage- 
ment. Participatory management is a “novel” 
idea proposed a century ago by the visionary 
organizational theorist Mary Parker Follett. 
Barbara Parker wrote, “In a rapidly changing 
global world where flexibility is a critical vari- 
able, resources are less than abundant, and learn- 
ing and thinking at all levels have become 
important, lower level employees also have 
become involved in all aspects of organizational 
change and development” (quoted in Lewis 
2014, p. 223). Lewis (2014, p. 223) adds, 
“Most up-to-date management thinking 
now stresses many of the characteristics associ- 
ated with the ideal type of third sector 
management — open systems thinking, flexibility, 
reduced hierarchy and decentralized structures.” 
He observes that many businesses are now 
involving employees in decision-making, while, 
curiously, many INGOs continue to practice 
obsolete top-down management practices. 

If the nonprofit sector were to abandon 
participation — the central logic of voluntarism — 
just as some businesses are recognizing its value, 
the loss of truly collective thinking and problem- 
solving could be a most unfortunate development 
for global civil society. 
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Perspectives of Institutional Theory 


Institutional theorists state that an organization 
has become an institution when it has developed 
its own system of norms, mores, traditions, and 
customs. By the time a small nonprofit organiza- 
tion has expanded into a full-fledged INGO, it has 
certainly developed such a system of “organiza- 
tional culture.” The members of an institution 
know what are considered appropriate processes 
and conduct, what processes and conduct attract 
disapproval, and how to structure messages that 
conform to the organization’s culture. 

Organizational theorist Charles Handy identi- 
fied four organizational-culture styles: 


e Ina power culture, a leader is the focal point of 
the organization. How members of the organi- 
zation should act is defined by the leader’s 
cues, so that roles and rules are de-emphasized. 

e In arole culture, the organization has a bureau- 
cratic structure that establishes roles from 
which, in accordance with role theory, mem- 
bers derive guidance about how to behave. 

e In a task culture, there is expert power that 
empowers experts to signal what actions and 
conducts are acceptable. 

e Ina person culture, the purpose of the organi- 
zation is to serve the interests of the members 
who work in it. Decisions are made by mutual 
consent. Handy said that many nonprofit orga- 
nizations operate with this culture (cited in 
Lewis 2014). 


Alongside the institutional-theory research that 
explains how organizations develop distinctive 
culture, there is institutional-theory research that 
describes isomorphism: the phenomenon that 
causes organizations to imitate each other’s cul- 
tures. Stroup (2012, p. 7) wrote, “We can identify 
at least three paths by which INGOs worldwide 
might converge upon shared norms and 
practices — exposure to the same world culture, 
reliance on the same financial resources, and work 
on the same problems... ..” 

Anheier (2014) says that, in terms of INGOs’ 
internal structures, “forms cluster around various 
models of federations, a version of the 
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multidivisional form. ... Together, federations 
and network structures seem to emerge as signa- 
ture elements of organized global civil society” 
(p. 479). Anheier describes other patterns of iso- 
morphism among INGOs: 


e A number of INGOs have agreed to voluntary 
guidelines for self-regulation. 

e A “world culture” has arisen that legitimates 
mainly Western forms of INGO organizing. 

e An international professional elite has arisen. 
Taking cues from their professional training 
and experience, these individuals develop 
common cultures and structures in the INGOs 
that they lead. 

e The global funding environment imposes 
influence on INGOs’ cultures and, especially, 
structures. “Competition [for funding] 
brings with it calls for reduction of administra- 
tive costs, greater professionalization, and 
flexibility.” 

e As INGOs increasingly collaborate with other 
INGOs and government agencies, they experi- 
ence a “need to create conditions for mutual 
understanding and language.” This need leads 
to convergence of organizational forms. 

e “[T]he high cost of operating globally on lim- 
ited budgets, combined with a strong compet- 
itive environment, encourages mimetic 
isomorphism as INGOs seek to imitate suc- 
cessful organizations” (Anheier 2014, 
pp. 483-484). 


Perspectives of Systems Theory 


Prior to the 1930s, inquiry in the social sciences 
was greatly influenced by concern about institu- 
tions. For example, political scientists examined 
in exhausting detail the structures and internal 
processes of governments’ legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. Max Weber, a father of 
sociology, scrutinized governments’ executive- 
branch bureaucracies, describing such features as 
hierarchy and chain of command, unity of com- 
mand, division of labor and specialization, the 
merit basis of decisions about employment, and 
impersonality of decisions. These orthodox 
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institutionalism approaches reflected very limited 
recognition of the institutions’ interaction with 
entities outside of the institutions. In the 1930s, 
social scientists seemed to find those approaches 
to have run out of steam in their explanatory 
capacity. Political scientists developed, as alterna- 
tives to the orthodox theoretical approaches, the- 
ories centered on a behavioralism theme and, 
beginning in the 1960s, researchers from across 
the social sciences embraced the notion of orga- 
nizations as open systems. Open systems theory, 
commonly referred to as systems theory, recog- 
nized that the boundary between an organization 
and its task environment is not impermeable. 
Rather, the organization influences entities in its 
task environment and, in turn, those entities influ- 
ence the organization. 

The newly devised systems theory inspired 
extensive thought about the kinds of influences 
that an organization’s task environment imposes 
on it, who in the organization are responsible for 
dealing with the task environment and its influ- 
ences, and what these individuals do. 

The sociologist James D. Thompson memora- 
bly described each organization’s management as 
the instrument responsible for managing the envi- 
ronmental pressures. Furthermore, Thompson 
explained, it is management’s role to absorb the 
pressures, thus buffering the organization’s tech- 
nical core so that the technical core can operate 
routinely and remain oblivious to the environmen- 
tal influences. 

Anheier (2014) explains that INGOs, operating 
in the global sphere, encounter a variety of com- 
plex task environments in various regions of the 
world. Business-cycle fluctuations, national tax 
laws, and other factors can influence prospective 
donors’ motivation and ability to deliver dona- 
tions to an INGO. The variety of task environ- 
ments directs varying demands to an INGO, based 
on how regions of the world interpret the organi- 
zation’s mission. Various national governments 
enforce laws and regulations appropriate for 
their respective societies. Also varying from 
region to region is the level of competition from 
other INGOs. An INGO’s management must 
decide how to adjust its organizational formats, 
communications, and service delivery region by 
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region to obtain the resources, visibility, and 
cooperation that the INGO needs to be successful 
(Anheier 2014). 

Members of the organization whose role it is to 
manage relationships with the task environment, 
even if they are not actually managers, can include 
public-relations specialists, salespeople, employ- 
ment recruiters, college admissions recruiters, and 
donation solicitors. One specific role of boundary 
spanners is surveillance of the environment (see, 
e.g., Lewis 2014, p. 222), so that the organization 
is not caught by surprise by societal trends and 
developments, appearance of new competition, 
and economic developments, in accordance with 
this proverb: “There are three kinds of organiza- 
tions: those that make things happen, those that 
watch things happen, and those that wonder what 
happened.” 

In the nonprofit sector, boards of directors have 
boundary-spanning responsibilities. Describing 
understood functions of boards of British chari- 
ties, organizational psychologist Margaret Harris 
included the duty of “mediating between organi- 
zation and environment, representing the organi- 
zation to outside actors and bringing information 
and ideas back in from outside” (quoted in Lewis 
2014, p. 226). Undoubtedly, a major, /egal role of 
nonprofit boards is to ensure that the organizations 
that they govern are operating in accordance with 
laws and regulations and to intervene in practices 
that can call the organization’s trustworthiness 
into question. 


Structure 


The structure of nonprofit organizations varies 
very widely. Consider some of the options for 
board governance. Some nonprofit boards are 
family boards, which Lewis describes as a small 
operation in which the members are family-like in 
terms of relationships based on camaraderie and 
mutual trust. Some boards are invisible boards — a 
founder places relatives and friends on the board, 
assuming that they will go along with the foun- 
der’s preferences. Staff boards are populated by 
the staff members. A common problem is that, 
over time, there is significant inbreeding of 
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ideas. When professional boards are assembled, 
the members are experienced practitioners and 
experts (Lewis 2014). 

Observers note that, in general terms, there has 
been an evolution in the structure of nonprofit 
organizations. The first stage in the evolution 
was the use of the bureaucratic form. Histories 
of nonprofit organizations indicate that a century 
ago large organizations used the bureaucratic 
structure. Anheier reports that scholarly associa- 
tions, the International Chamber of Commerce, 
the International Federation of Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies, and a variety of 
political-party alliances adopted the format of 
bureaucracy (Anheier 2014, p. 477). 

In subsequent decades, many nonprofit organi- 
zations adjusted their structures. Moving away 
from hierarchies organized primarily by 
function — such as production, promotion, and 
finance —organizations adopted a multidivisional 
form that was relatively decentralized and allowed 
parts of the organization to operate with some 
autonomy. The multidivisional form offered the 
organizations the benefits of both economies of 
scale and economies of scope. 

A modern structure involves the relational 
form or network organization. According to 
Anheier, relational forms balance some of an 
organization’s centralized decision-making pro- 
cess with accommodation of local-level determi- 
nation of needs specific to the localities. 
“Relational forms are somewhat ‘fluid’ organiza- 
tions that are particularly suited for highly vari- 
able organizational environments” (Anheier 
2014, p. 476). The placement of authority in 
employees at local levels allows them to manage 
the organizations’ relationships with the commu- 
nities that they serve and understand. This 
arrangement helps an INGO manage a worldwide 
task environment more effectively than more cen- 
tralized structures. 

Nonprofit organizational theorists recognize 
the current development of the hybrid/federation 
structure as the likely future structure of large 
INGOs. The federation aspect is the existence of 
a central governing and administrative level. The 
hybrid aspect is the nature of the organization’s 
semi-autonomous components, which may be 
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commercial enterprises, consulting-service pro- 
viders, and sheltered workshops. 

Anheier (2014) reports an increase in 
interorganizational cooperation in the form of 
partnerships, coalitions, networks, and move- 
ments. North-South INGO partnerships have pro- 
liferated. Partnerships between developed- 
country INGOs and developing-country INGOs 
call for the former to focus on advocacy and 
fundraising in the “North” and the latter to focus 
on program implementation in the “South” 
(Anheier 2014, p. 480). 


Effects of National Origin 


Although a nonprofit organization founded in a 
given community may succeed in expanding into 
an organization of international scope, the INGO 
can be expected to retain the characteristics of 
other organizations in the country of origin, 
Sarah S. Stroup (2012) found. There are condi- 
tions and characteristics of a nation that may give 
an INGO headquartered there a direction. For 
example, in so far as governments deliver public 
goods in such a quantity that typical voters are 
satisfied, according to public-choice theory, a 
nation’s distribution of wealth can determine the 
size of the disadvantaged socioeconomic class 
that will be left in need and the volume of its 
appeals for assistance. The North-South dynamic 
of INGO activity is well known. But, further, 
“different patterns of state-society relations create 
substantial variation in voluntary association 
membership in developed countries” (Stroup 
2012). Having examined INGOs in the United 
States, Britain, and France, she discovered 
country-specific patterns of understanding of 
what charity and activism are about and of 
what structures and strategies to use. She 
writes, “... CARE [founded in the United 
States], Oxfam [Britain], and MSF [Medécins 
Sans Frontiéres, France] resemble other chari- 
ties from their home countries more than they 
do humanitarian relief groups around the 
world. ... CARE is an American organization 
first, and only then a relief and development 
organization” (Stroup 2012, p. 4). 
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Based on Stroup’s observation, she finds 
national patterns of the three countries. 


e United States. The US national government is 
“generous but demanding,” and American 
INGOs work closely and cooperatively with 
the government. INGOs conduct some “insider 
lobbying” in the government. But INGOs do 
not consider themselves to be particularly 
political, and they rarely encourage grassroots 
activity. American INGOs experience a lot of 
pressure to be demonstrably efficient. Thus, 
they are “highly professionalized ... with 
well-compensated staff.” US charities are 
munificently funded and are larger than British 
and French INGOs. American INGOs “target 
their fundraising efforts that offer the most 
bang for the buck” and control overhead costs. 

e Britain. The British government is “willing to 
engage” INGOs and is relatively uninterested 
in controlling them. In turn, British INGOs are 
relatively cooperative with the government. 
The British public is generous to INGOs and 
is attuned to international affairs. Large INGOs 
rely on “many modest private donations, con- 
sistent with British habits of charitable giving. 
...” While American INGOs limit their advo- 
cacy, the British recognize the appropriateness 
of advocacy and support it: “Oxfam and 
Amnesty are recognized in their respective 
fields as worldwide leaders in raising aware- 
ness and driving policy change. ... British 
INGOs see themselves as part of a broader 
social movement where individuals work vol- 
untarily to change the society around them.” 
While increasing their numbers of salaried pro- 
fessional staff members, they have maintained 
their multiple opportunities for members of the 
public to be involved as volunteers. 

e France. The French government provides 
hardly any financial support to French 
INGOs, and French INGOs reciprocate by 
relating to the government with “antagonism.” 
Because of France’s welfare-state orientation, 
the public’s charitable offerings are minimal. 
French INGOs have little alternative but to rely 
on the modest donations that arrive, other than 
to solicit from the European Union and people 
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in other countries. INGOs offer few policy 
recommendations, assuming that the govern- 
ment would repel them anyway. Instead, 
French INGOs concentrate on protest politics. 
They focus on advocacy and “serve as ‘alarm 
bells’ for states, alerting institutional authori- 
ties to their failures and demanding that states 
take responsibility.” The protests and advocacy 
demonstrate how French political activity 
focuses on the national government’s ultimate 
influence in determining the direction of the 
state of society. As in Britain, INGOs have 
hired more salaried staff but maintain and 
value their volunteer staff (Stroup 2012, 
pp. 191-193). Stroup concluded that the distinct 
environment for INGOs in the three countries 
arises from four dimensions: “the regulatory 
framework, the political opportunity structure 
(including both formal and informal opportuni- 
ties for interaction, the availability of resources, 
and social networks” (Stroup 2012, p. 18). 


Conclusion 


National borders can prevent the spread of neither 
the problems that afflict suffering populations nor 
the humanitarian impulses of those who wish to 
alleviate the suffering. There is now a bustling 
presence of INGOs that are delivering relief to 
victims of misfortune and that are operating in 
political circles at the subnational, national, and 
international level to advocate for victims and to 
apply pressure for government assistance and pol- 
icy reform. There is a dynamic international sys- 
tem of nonprofit activity that advocates for the 
redistribution of resources and that pressures gov- 
ernments and intergovernmental organizations for 
changes in policy. INGOs vary widely in how 
democratic or hierarchical they are, how central- 
ized they are, and whether they are professional- 
ized or whether volunteerism is encouraged. As 
suggested by institutional theory, there is an iso- 
morphic pressure that causes organizations to imi- 
tate the structures of the more successful 
organizations. Also, INGOs reflect the cultures 
and legal requirements of their countries of origin. 
Just as there is interest in international 
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government organizations such as the United 
Nations and the European Union, so is much 
attention directed at the wide-ranging activity of 
INGOs and their noteworthy influence on relief 
efforts, policymaking, and international relations. 
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Synonyms 


Civil society; Nongovernmental organization 
(NGO); Third party government; Third sector; 
Voluntary society 


Definition 


Government and nonprofit relationships: Ways in 
which government entities and nongovernmental, 
nonmarket based entities relate to one another in 
the delivery of goods and services to populations. 


Government and Nonprofit Relationships 


Marketization: When nonprofit organizations 
adopt approaches and values of the private 
market. 


Introduction 


The relationships between government and non- 
profits are as dynamic as the array of the institu- 
tions that exist in each sector. Many factors 
influence the shifting nature of government non- 
profit relationships including, an individual non- 
profit’s organizational and legal form, the specific 
national context in which nonprofits are embed- 
ded, and the traditions and role of nonprofits 
within a society. In addition, the dual role of 
government as collaborator and regulator inher- 
ently creates a tension which often defines how 
the sectors interact to provide goods and services 
to society. 

This entry will examine government nonprofit 
relationships and their key features. It will begin 
with a discussion of the theoretical perspectives 
that inform our understanding of these relation- 
ships. Then current trends are identified which 
affect government and nonprofit relationships in 
the United States and globally. Finally, the impli- 
cations of these relationships and how theory and 
practice suggest reconciling their contradictory 
nature are discussed. For this entry, the term non- 
profit will be used to represent other common 
terms including nongovernmental organizations, 
international nongovernmental organizations, 
civil society, and third sector. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Theoretical perspectives are a set of assumptions 
which guide our thinking on a particular 
topic. Theoretical perspectives help give meaning 
to specific observations and inform questions as 
we explore topics further. Sometimes theoretical 
perspectives are referred to as a “lens” bringing 
“focus” to an aspect of a topic. Since government- 
nonprofit relationships are multifaceted, con- 
stantly changing, and involve inherent tensions, 
we are unlikely to find a single coherent theory 
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explaining these relationships and emphasize the 
need to explore multiple theoretical perspectives. 
Government nonprofit relationships are devel- 
oped within diverse political, economic, social, 
and historical contexts. For example, while there 
are many examples of government support and 
development of nonprofits throughout US history, 
our contemporary understanding of how govern- 
ment and nonprofits increasingly rely on one 
another continues to evolve in new ways. In fact, 
nonprofit organizations were viewed as the pri- 
vate sector until the late nineteenth century despite 
their role in serving the public purposes. It was 
only after US legislation began to establish tax 
exemption for certain organizations, tax deduc- 
tions for charitable contributions, and the non- 
profit corporate structure that clearer distinctions 
between government, for-profit, and nonprofits 
were established. While this discussion implies 
that government and nonprofit entities are distinct 
and separate, in reality the boundaries are blurred. 
For example, some US nonprofits have taken on 
characteristics of business organizations by creat- 
ing for-profit subsidiaries to subsidize their char- 
itable work. In the European context hybrid, 
administrative arrangements which exhibit both 
public and private characteristics are common in 
healthcare, education, and other human services 
organizations and systems. Some Asian countries 
have grown substantial nonprofit sectors while 
maintaining them under government control. 
Despite this complex reality, Young (2000) pre- 
sents a useful conceptualization of nonprofit gov- 
ernment relationships. Young’s approach accounts 
for the complexities described above and correctly 
suggests that while any single lens lacks full 
explanatory power of nonprofit government rela- 
tionships, certain themes continue to be relevant 
over history and in both US and global contexts. 
Specifically, Young incorporates strands of eco- 
nomic theory perspectives to describe nonprofit 
relationships as supplementary, complementary, 
or adversarial to government, and suggests these 
roles can and do exist simultaneously. For example, 
it is common for a nonprofit to be funded by 
government to provide a service it cannot provide 
while subjecting the nonprofit to rigorous oversight 
and accountability measures. Likewise, many 
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government funded nonprofit service agencies 
advocate for public system policy change on behalf 
of their constituents. 


Supplementary 

Classic economic theories were first applied to 
explain the presence of nonprofit agencies in the 
market and then were further developed to explain 
the government-nonprofit relationship. Contract, 
market, and government failure theories suggest 
nonprofits meet demand for goods and services 
that cannot be met by government and therefore 
take on a supplementary role. For example, 
healthcare services are largely provided by non- 
profits due to the public’s need to trust that the 
quality of and access to medical services will be 
maximized even when not profitable. At times, 
nonprofits step in and provide services, such as 
support for refugee populations, when govern- 
ment cannot meet the needs of a diverse popula- 
tion base due to limits of the political system. In 
both the United States and Israel, nonprofits 
played a critical supplementary role in meeting 
the needs of society prior to the development of 
that state. 

Supply theories suggest that nonprofits have 
access to resources not available to government, 
like donors and moral entrepreneurs, which are 
necessary to provide services in the absence of 
personal or financial rewards (Smith and 
Gronbjerg 2006). This theory predicts nonprofit 
supplementation of government services when 
public preferences are volatile or demand is het- 
erogeneous. For example, as the desire to address 
mental health issues moved from institutional 
approaches to community-based solutions, non- 
profit service provision for mental health treat- 
ment expanded. 


Complementary 

Salamon (1993) used economic theories to 
explain government-nonprofit partnerships and 
interdependence. This approach suggests that 
nonprofits have corresponding failures that com- 
plement those of government. This complemen- 
tarity has defined this partnership for most of US 
history and is also evident in Europe (Salamon 
and Toepler 2015). Complementary nonprofit 
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government relationships are commonly found in 
social services, arts and culture, community and 
civic development, education, research, and 
healthcare. Nonprofit agencies have a unique abil- 
ity to provide these services where local prefer- 
ences and differentiation of services to diverse 
groups are required. However, nonprofits often 
lack the ability to fully fund their activities 
through philanthropy and require government 
funding. Government agencies, on the other 
hand, need to be responsive to the public demand 
for services which are differentiated by geography 
and meet the needs of diverse constituents, but are 
unable to grow the public bureaucratic structure 
necessary to accomplish this goal. From a funding 
perspective, the presence of this complementary 
relationship is highlighted by the fact that across 
32 countries public sector support on average 
accounts for 35% of nonprofit revenue — nearly 
three times that of philanthropy (Salamon et al. 
2004). Public support for US nonprofits is more 
than double philanthropic support, accounting for 
32.5% of revenue (McKeever 2015). 


Adversarial 

Government nonprofit relationships can be 
expressed as adversarial when nonprofits engage 
in some forms of advocacy, make proposals for 
new programs not supported by most of the pub- 
lic, or where a minority group of citizens organize. 
Furthermore, complementary relationships can 
have an adversarial aspect as government agen- 
cies license and regulate nonprofit agencies they 
fund for service provision. In some cases, non- 
profits and government may simply oppose one 
another due to having different missions or 
priorities necessary to serve their constituencies. 
Nonprofits may also be perceived as threats to 
governmental power when considering their role 
in calling for government accountability in more 
controversial social issues like race relations, the 
environment, and immigration. 


Alternatives to Economic Theories 

Smith and Gronbjerg (2006) offer alternatives to 
economic theories which are based on supply and 
demand frameworks. The first is civil society and 
social capital perspectives, which address the 
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need to examine the distinctive values and 
social relations embedded in the nonprofit sector 
and therefore government nonprofit relationships. 
Civil society, referring to networks of associa- 
tions, groups, and informal activities that exist 
apart from the state and the market, 1s recognized 
in the literature for its contribution to democracy 
and freedom. Within this theory, concepts like 
responsiveness, cooperation, obligation, social 
capital, and citizen responsibility are embodied 
by the nonprofit sector and seen as central to 
democracy. Volunteer-driven nonprofit clubs and 
societies, while not providing public goods like 
other nonprofit service agencies, may serve as 
important mechanisms in communities to build 
networks assisting citizens in becoming econom- 
ically viable and addressing issues of mutual con- 
cern. These networks are increasingly being 
recognized by government agencies for their 
unique role in building community capacity, 
which complements larger scale initiatives to 
tackle poverty, crime, and other social problems. 
Another alternative theory is the neo- 
institutional perspective, which focuses on ways 
the institutional environment impacts nonprofits. 
This theory predicts that environments with inef- 
fective government, lack of public funding, and 
stringent government regulations will negatively 
impact nonprofits. Likewise, more favorable gov- 
ernment regulations and incentives will favor 
nonprofits. An example is the US tax code, 
which establishes a significant advantage — tax 
exemption — to encourage groups to organize as 
a nonprofit. Furthermore, this theory reinforces 
the interdependence of the public and nonprofit 
sectors. As the nonprofit sector grows, it will 
likely invite more regulation and monitoring 
from the public sector. This approach begins to 
explain, to some extent, the blurring of lines 
between government and nonprofit agencies. 


Trends Affecting Government and 
Nonprofit Relationships 


Devolution 
Devolution is the process of transferring power 
from federal to state and local governments. 
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Devolution is most common in the United States 
and may be particularly relevant in relation to 
social welfare programs. Devolution in the United 
States began nearly four decades ago and has 
resulted in partnerships between nonprofits and 
state and local government to grow programs 
while limiting the growth of government (Kettl 
2000). One of the drivers of devolution in the 
United States is the feeling that despite significant 
government investment, federal programs have 
been largely ineffective as intractable social prob- 
lems persist. This process often facilitates not only 
a shift of funding but also discretion from govern- 
ment entities to nonprofit agencies. 

Privatization is one example of a government 
tool implemented with some public service provi- 
sion where government contracts out services to 
nonprofit providers. Services are increasingly 
delivered through vast networks with multiple 
layers separating the government funder and the 
nonprofit service delivery entity. Traditional hier- 
archical structures have been replaced by compli- 
cated networks, and government decision makers 
increasingly need more sophisticated skills — con- 
tract negotiation, performance management, and 
information technology — to ensure that publicly 
funded services are being delivered equitably, 
effectively, and efficiently. While privatization 
often allows private nonprofit agencies to assume 
significant discretion for service development and 
delivery, it may also restrict nonprofit autonomy 
with burdensome reporting requirements and 
increased expectations beyond what the public 
agency was held accountable. Often privatization 
is accompanied by increased accountability for 
performance and contracting arrangements 
where pay for performance replaces fees for 
services. 

Beyond service provision, government non- 
profit partnerships extend to diverse arenas such 
as economic development and regional transpor- 
tation planning initiatives. One of the concerns 
with this shift in discretion is that nonprofits are 
gaining decision making capacity for use of public 
funds and the delivery of public services and that 
government agencies no longer have the more 
direct, traditional lines of political accountability 
to the public. In many cases, state and local 
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governments have responded to criticism of its 
indirect administrative methods by increasing 
direct control on nonprofit agencies, which has 
the potential to stifle the independence needed to 
deliver the innovative services needed to address 
complex social issues. 


Globalization 

Globalization is the international exchange and 
integration of ideas, cultures, and information. 
While some consider globalization to be a modern 
phenomenon, globalization likely began in 
the early nineteenth century (O’rourke and 
Williamson 2002). It has become more readily 
recognized and discussed in the past two decades. 
In many parts of the world, domestic philanthropy 
and nonprofits have grown to have transnational 
influence. Nonprofit organizations around the 
globe have become powerful catalysts of policy 
change and have acquired significant influence as 
information is more readily available and no lon- 
ger collected and managed solely by government 
entities. The influence of nonprofits is amplified in 
developing countries where government infra- 
structure and formal governance structures may 
lack the capacity to shape emerging societal 
issues. For example, nonprofits known as non- 
government organizations (NGOs) or interna- 
tional nongovernment organizations (INGOs) 
outside of the United States have significantly 
influenced international policy related to reducing 
greenhouse gases, foreign-investment rules, and 
reducing debt in the world’s poorest countries 
(Kettl 2000). INGOs also play an important role 
in these countries providing health services, 
access to clean water, education, and emergency 
relief to disasters and crises. 


Collaboration to Address Complex Issues 

Nonprofit government relationships often utilize 
public, private, and voluntary collaborations to 
address the complex nature and scale of societal 
problems. In the United States, public—private 
collaborations are employed to address a wide 
range of public concerns like hazardous waste 
reductions, youth employment initiatives, and 
predatory lending practices in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. Significant government nonprofit 
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collaborations are also common within child 
welfare reform in the United States. This is 
influenced, in part, by a political environment 
favoring downsizing of government bureaucracy 
to deliver human services as well as the ability of 
nonprofits to innovate and deliver services to 
unique populations and geographies (Martin 
2004). 

Several general pathways have led government 
and nonprofits to collaborate in the United States 
and globally. As described by economic frame- 
works, government and nonprofits have some 
complementary strengths and weaknesses, which 
make collaboration functional and effective. 
Other pathways include significant government 
subsidy of nonprofits in some European countries, 
the growing use of privatization as a strategy to 
reduce government structure and increase effi- 
ciency, and dissatisfaction with government per- 
formance leading to reform efforts (Salamon and 
Toepler 2015). Contemporary approaches to 
addressing significant social problems presume 
the complexity of the issues being addressed 
require collaboration and typically government 
and nonprofit entities are key participants in the 
process. 

Effects of this collaboration can be seen in its 
economic impact. The majority of US government 
expenditures are related to social welfare. As 
contracting out of government services has 
increased, so has the nonprofit share of the work- 
force. Today, nonprofits account for almost 10% 
of the US labor force (Boris and Steuerle 2017). 
Salamon and Toepler (2015) note this trend is also 
evident in Europe where governments finance up 
to 70% of nonprofit budgets and nonprofit sectors 
account for as much as 15% of the labor force 
(Salamon and Toepler 2015, p. 2166). In both the 
United States and Europe, employment growth in 
the nonprofit sector has more than doubled overall 
employment growth over the past two decades. 
This is important because government is able to 
expand the diversity and geography of social and 
health services without expanding the govern- 
ment workforce, which is often unable to meet 
the needs of unique constituency groups. In addi- 
tion, social entrepreneurs can work through non- 
profits to develop innovative services, which 
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often become part of the public service delivery 
system. 


Performance-Based Expectations 
The growth of government support of programs 
delivered by nonprofits has affected the intensity 
of the public demand for better performance. The 
preference for performance-based contracts 
reflects the political environment, particularly in 
the United States, where many are growing impa- 
tient with the persistence of social problems 
despite decades of substantial government invest- 
ment in programs to address poverty, child abuse, 
crime, and other social problems. This is a chal- 
lenge for both the government sector, which is 
accustomed to management practices designed 
for direct service provision, and the nonprofit 
sector, which lacks funding for costly information 
technology infrastructure required for 
performance-based measurement and reporting. 
The result is increasing competitive pressures to 
deliver results for intractable public problems. 
Increased performance expectations highlight 
the need for clear expectations and explicitly 
defined outcomes, particularly for service provi- 
sion. Unfortunately, it is often the case that out- 
comes are not clearly defined or measured 
effectively. As an example, the federal Child and 
Family Service Review (CFSR) standards mea- 
sure the performance of child welfare agencies in 
accomplishing safety, permanency, and well- 
being for children. The measures include multiple 
composites and are difficult to match with discrete 
child welfare services like family preservation 
services. Several issues may arise when govern- 
ment standards are imposed on individual non- 
profit service providers. First, because 
composites measure populations being served by 
multiple providers and different services, it is 
difficult to link provider performance with indi- 
vidual families to accountability efforts. Second, 
it may be difficult to understand how the individ- 
ual components of a composite measure interact 
and how explicit practices relate to both. Also, if 
broad composite measures determine financial 
incentives or penalties, there may be an incentive 
for a provider to diverge from established best 
practices in an attempt to improve performance 
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on the indicator. Despite this serious limitation, 
the CFSR is a common measure of performance- 
based child welfare contracts in the United States. 


Policy Advocacy by Nonprofits 

High levels of government nonprofit collabora- 
tion tend to create interaction between the policy 
and funding environments and as a result non- 
profits are adapting advocacy activities. For 
instance, Mosely (2012) has shown that an 
increase in nonprofit advocacy is positively 
related to increases in government funding, 
which can result in some human service agencies 
shifting advocacy efforts from clients and 
populations toward increasing their own 
funding. In some instances, this reflects the com- 
plexity of the work being undertaken by non- 
profits dependent upon government funding. 
Nonprofits may also be important intermediaries 
within the legislative process in the promotion of 
innovative local and state policies if one branch 
of government is reluctant to become adversarial 
with another. 

Thus, while the nonprofit sector has a long- 
standing role in advocating for public need, 
Hasenfeld and Garrow (2012) note that trends 
such as contracting out and privatization may be 
limiting nonprofit service organizations’ scope of 
advocacy activities to seeking benefits for the 
organization and its local beneficiaries. Local 
government funders may adopt policies and prac- 
tices inconsistent with the needs of vulnerable 
populations leaving nonprofit service delivery 
agencies unable or unwilling to directly challenge 
a funder through advocacy efforts. Nonprofit 
advocacy may lead to an adversarial relationship 
with its primary funder and put its operation at 
risk. This tension has led to state agencies 
repressing nonprofit agencies in sub-Saharan 
African countries but is also common in Russia, 
Egypt, and Pakistan (Rutzen 2015). One strategy 
nonprofits employ to address this inherent conflict 
is to incorporate participant voices as part of their 
policy advocacy. For a service provision agency, 
this means having a recipient of services speak on 
the agency’s behalf and often assume a formal role 
in advocacy activities after receiving training on 
the process. This strategy serves the dual purpose 
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of advocating for policy support and providing 
opportunities for citizen engagement in the dem- 
ocratic process. 


Marketization 

Another trend affected government nonprofit rela- 
tionships is marketization, or the increasing com- 
petitive pressures that have contributed to 
nonprofit agencies adopting approaches and 
values traditionally found in the private market. 
Salamon (1993) refers to marketization as the 
tendency for nonprofits to adopt market practices 
in order to respond to the changing environment 
and competition. Government agencies are faced 
with increased accountability for performance in 
the provision of public services. As a result, they 
may implement practices like risk-based contracts 
where the contractor is held financially responsi- 
ble if public service outcomes are not satisfactory. 
This fundamentally changes the government 
nonprofit relationship by introducing new compe- 
tition from for-profit agencies accustomed 
to sharing financial risk and performance 
accountability expectations. This may also 
increase competition within the nonprofit sector 
by encouraging subsector participants, like 
healthcare entities with significant information 
management infrastructure and expertise, to 
compete for contracts in child welfare, foster 
care, and other traditional human services. 
Administrative procedures accompanying gov- 
ernment rules and contracting procedures tend 
to require staff capabilities and service provision 
capabilities that smaller nonprofits are not able to 
provide. 

As nonprofits respond to competition by 
adopting private market approaches, their ability 
to create and maintain civil society may be dimin- 
ished (Eikenberry and Kluver 2004). Marketiza- 
tion can lead to mission drift and a diminished 
ability to represent and meet organizational com- 
mitments to constituencies, eroding the very 
strengths which are often sought by government 
in partnerships. As this occurs there is also a 
tendency for nonprofits to look at constituencies 
more aS consumers rather than beneficiaries, 
which has implications for how vulnerable 
populations are viewed and provided assistance. 
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Implications for Practice and Theory 
Development 


As the social and political landscape continues to 
evolve, government nonprofit relationships will 
have to respond to increasingly challenging real- 
ities. Volatile world political arenas, devolving 
governments, globalization, and information shar- 
ing technologies create challenges and opportuni- 
ties for government nonprofit relationships to 
provide public goods and services to citizens 
around the world. The neoinstitutional perspec- 
tive informs an understanding of why nonprofits 
in unsupportive or hostile political environments 
face a number of issues in addressing complex 
social problems, including government con- 
straints on activities. One of the most common 
ways governments constrain or control non- 
profits, particularly outside of developing coun- 
tries, is to restrict foreign funding by requiring 
nonprofits receiving funds to register as “foreign 
agents.” Most recently, this has occurred in 
Uganda and Nigeria but is not necessarily depen- 
dent on a country’s level of development as seen 
in Russia, India, and Israel. In addition to posi- 
tioning nonprofits as adversaries to government, 
this control also hinders philanthropy as globali- 
zation has increased cross-border flows of capital 
and nonprofit activities. Other challenges non- 
profits face in hostile political environments 
include burdensome registration and reporting 
requirements, restrictions on activities, and limits 
on freedom of the media. As the complexity of the 
world’s challenges continue to grow as expressed 
by development initiatives, welfare advances, and 
human rights campaigns, philanthropic support 
has not kept pace. In the absence of government 
policies encouraging public support of nonprofits 
it will be difficult to continue to expect nonprofits 
to make significant contributions toward 
addressing societal issues. Economic theories 
suggest that continued direct government support 
of nonprofits is likely necessary given the 
interdependence of the sectors and their supple- 
mentary and complementary relationships. This is 
particularly relevant to public service delivery 
capacity, which resides primarily within the non- 
profit sector. 
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In systems where government nonprofit rela- 
tionships are well established, attention must be 
paid to the structure and management of these 
relationships so as not to diminish the funda- 
mental strengths of the nonprofit sector. Calls 
for increased accountability are justified and 
expectations for increased performance in 
addressing wicked problems are necessary. Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to require effective 
and equitable performance from nonprofits in 
the delivery of publicly financed services. Like- 
wise, the government has a legitimate role in 
fostering public trust in nonprofit agencies 
delivering public services to vulnerable 
populations by implementing accountability 
measures for quality of service and access. 
However, these imperatives can constrain non- 
profits through burdensome requirements and 
accelerate mission drift, hindering their impact 
on the very constituencies that government part- 
ners desire them to reach. 

Nonprofits will increasingly be challenged to 
maintain their core values and missions, which 
make them distinctive and represent the inter- 
ests of their constituencies. In democracies, 
governments are politically accountable to the 
public for the services provided by the non- 
profits it funds. In nondemocratic societies, 
nonprofits are often viewed as threats to gov- 
ernment particularly when advocating for 
equality, human rights, or government protec- 
tion of vulnerable populations. In both 
instances, there is a possibility for government 
intervention to require nonprofits to give up 
independence, mission focus, or faith- based 
orientation as a condition of public funding. 
These two issues are at the core of the govern- 
ment nonprofit relationship when they leverage 
one another to provide high quality goods and 
services to diverse populations in ways that 
neither could accomplish separately. A civil 
society perspective explains that when non- 
profits are allowed to take initiative, and apply 
their unique expertise to effectively address a 
human need in cooperation with government, 
society at large benefits and nonprofits are 
strengthened in their ability to continue to inno- 
vate and create social capital. 
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Conclusion 


There are several types of nonprofit government 
relationships which are illustrative of its contra- 
dictory and dynamic nature. Government has cre- 
ated the autonomous existence of the nonprofit 
sector through unique legal structures and tax 
benefits while maintaining close oversight and 
regulation of it activities, including advocacy 
and lobbying efforts. There are important factors 
which influence the nature of this relationship 
including the governance environment. The 
entry discussed how theory is used to investigate 
particular dimensions of these relationships or to 
make predictions about the effects of these 
relationships on nonprofits. Yet, it is difficult to 
identify one coherent theory substantially 
explaining the complexities of government non- 
profit relationships. 

A dominant theme in modern society is wide- 
spread collaboration between government and 
nonprofit institutions to address contemporary 
economic and social problems. The continued 
need for collaboration in tackling complex social 
issues, particularly in developing countries, will 
sustain the trends of government not only funding 
but shifting discretion to nonprofit agencies to 
provide necessary goods and services. At the 
same time, increased expectations and 
performance-based measures are becoming an 
expectation, and often a stipulation, of stake- 
holders and funders particularly within social ser- 
vice reform efforts. 

Devolution and globalization are trends signif- 
icantly shaping government nonprofit relation- 
ships and influencing the continued presence of 
collaboration to address complex social issues. 
Both trends contribute to forms of government 
nonprofit collaboration where sharing of power 
and funding is necessary. In contrast to traditional 
hierarchical relationships, public services are 
often delivered through vast networks where non- 
governmental entities have increased discretion 
for use of public resources and government agen- 
cies have less direct methods of political account- 
ability to the public for outcomes. As a result, the 
intensity of public demand for performance 
accountability is changing government nonprofit 
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collaboration and increasing competition for lim- 
ited public funding. Nonprofits have responded by 
broadening advocacy strategies to include influ- 
ence with funders and adopting market practices 
to remain relevant. 

The interdependence of the government and 
nonprofit sectors in addressing significant social 
problems predicts the need for continued govern- 
ment support of nonprofits. Management of 
established government nonprofit relationships 
must account for preserving the fundamental 
strengths of each while increasing accountability 
and fostering public trust in the collaboration. 
Nonprofits will continue to be challenged to main- 
tain core values and missions while responding to 
competitive pressures and increased performance 
accountability. Society at large benefits with the 
presence of strong nonprofits able to innovate and 
create social capital. 
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Synonyms 


The laws that govern the budgeting process. 


Definition 


The laws that govern the budget execution process. 


Introduction 


The budget process in Russia is comprehensively 
regulated by the Budget Code of the Russian 
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Federation, which sets the rules and procedures 
for the preparation, approval, and execution of 
federal, regional, and municipal budgets. The 
Budget Code of the Russian Federation specifies 
the general principles of the budgetary legislation 
of the Russian Federation. It identifies the organi- 
zation and functioning of the Russian budgetary 
system. The Budget Code of the Russian Federa- 
tion states legal status of the subjects of budgetary 
legal relations. It defines the fundamentals of the 
budgetary process and inter-budgetary relations in 
the Russian Federation. 


The Budget Code of the Russian 
Federation 


The Budget Code of the Russian Federation 
N145-F3 from July 31, 1998 (with amendments 
up until July 23, 2013), governs fiscal policy 
making, budget preparation and execution, and 
accounting and audit. This Budget Code and 
subsequent amendments have established a com- 
prehensive legal framework for fiscal manage- 
ment at all levels of government. Also the Budget 
Code identifies the procedure for executing court 
decisions on levy of execution on funds of the 
budgets of the budgetary system of the Russian 
Federation. It sets out the contents of the annual 
budget laws, defines the jurisdictions of the fed- 
eral and regional governments and regulates their 
financial relations, prescribes the annual budget 
preparation and execution time schedule, and 
lays down rules for the public debt. This com- 
prehensive legal framework in the Budget Code 
ensures consistent classification and treatment of 
expenditure and revenue and enables strong cen- 
tral control over government finances. The Bud- 
get Code of the Russian Federation states the 
grounds and types of liability for the violation 
of the budgetary legislation of the Russian. The 
Tax Code N146-F3 from July 2008 (with amend- 
ments up until October 2013) provides a com- 
prehensive legal framework for taxation in the 
Russian Federation. The Ministry of Finance 
produces Main Tax Policy Guidelines each 
spring summarizing the main tax policy and 
administration changes anticipated over the 
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coming 3 years. In addition to the Budget 
Code and Tax Code, there is separate legisla- 
tion regulating government accounting and 
reporting and financial control, including a 
law on the Accounts Chambers (supreme 
audit institution). 


Tax Code in Russia 


Regional governments and local self- 
governments of the Russian Federation shall 
adopt normative legal acts regulating budgetary 
legal relations within the scope of their jurisdic- 
tion in compliance with the Budget Code. The 
national government prescribes the responsibil- 
ities of these subnational governments and also 
assigns the revenue sources available to them. 
Article 3 of the Tax Code of the Russian 
Federation states that “the taxes and fees of the 
subjects of Russian Federation, local taxes and 
fees are established, amended or cancelled, 
accordingly, by the taxation and fee laws of the 
subjects of Russian Federation and normative 
legal acts of representative institutions of local 
government about the taxes and fees pursuant to 
the Tax Code of Russian Federation.” Federal 
laws specify revenue authority, rate ranges, and 
allowable exemptions and deductions for each 
revenue source, and the Federation Ministry of 
Taxation administers them all. All taxes, 
regardless of whether they are federal, regional 
or local, are based on federal legislation. 
Within this federal framework, regional and 
local governments have a degree of autonomy 
within the constraints set by federal legislation 
concerning the rate structure, payment dates, 
and exemptions in regional and local taxation 
(Bird 2000). Regional and local taxes go 
entirely to the regions or municipalities, 
while federal taxes go to different levels 
depending on the tax-sharing arrangement set 
in the federal legislation (Ermasova 2008). 
Regions may share their tax revenues with 
local governments by establishing their own 
regional tax-sharing system. Municipal districts 
may do the same vis-à-vis their municipal 
settlements. 
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Article 12 ofthe Tax Code establishes limits on 
tax rates, as well as the order, time period of tax 
payment, and reports for given regional or local 
taxes, within which the statutory (representative) 
bodies of the subjects of Russian Federation or 
representative institutions of local government 
may adopt taxes. Their revenue laws, last 
reformed in 2004, provided for greater source 
revenues of their own than previously until late 
in 2008. A new article was introduced into the 
Budget Code (Art. 130) in 2008, setting up con- 
ditions and in some cases sanctions restricting 
regional budget policies. These restrictions aim 
to encourage regions to develop their own tax 
base and to improve fiscal discipline. The article 
distinguishes various categories of regions on the 
basis of the share of grants in their budget reve- 
nues. In terms of expenditure responsibilities, 
subnational governments have the normally 
expected assignments. Their role predominates 
for all education before higher education, hous- 
ing, fire safety, agriculture and fishing, transpor- 
tation, housing, environmental protection, health 
care, and sport. The federal role is dominant in the 
judicial system, international relations, national 
defense, basic research, higher education, and 
pensions (Federal Tax Service Russia 2014; Fed- 
eral Treasury 2012; Ministry of Finance 2014). 

The following concepts and terms are applied 
for the purposes of the present Code: 


— Budget means a form of generation and spend- 
ing of monetary funds intended for financial 
implementation of the tasks and exercise of 
functions ofthe state and local self-government. 

— Consolidated budget means a collection of 
budgets in the budgetary system of the Russian 
Federation on the respective territory (except 
for budgets of state extra-budgetary funds) 
without account taken of inter-budget transfers 
between these budgets. 

— The budgetary system of the Russian Feder- 
ation means the totality of the federal budget, 
regional budgets of constituent entities of the 
Russian Federation, local budgets, and budgets 
of state extra-budgetary funds, based on eco- 
nomic relations and the regional structure of 
the Russian Federation. 
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Budgetary Funds in Russia 


The budgets for the three federal extra-budgetary 
funds — Pension Fund, Social Insurance Fund, and 
the Federal Mandatory Health Insurance 
Fund — are submitted together with the budget 
(Budget Code Article 192, Paragraph 5) and 
approved by the legislature. According to Article 
146 of the Budget Code, the following revenues 
shall be entered to budgets of the budget of the 
Pension Fund of the Russian Federation: 


1. Tax revenues distributed by agencies of the 
Federal Treasury to budgets of the budgetary 
system of the Russian Federation from the 
minimum tax collected in connection with 
application of the simplified taxation 
system — at 60% normative 

2. Insurance fees for obligatory pension 
insurance 

3. Insurance fees on the basis of an additional 
tariff for employing organizations which use 
the labor of members of civil aircraft air crews 

4. Penalties and fines in respect of contributions 
to the Pension Fund of the Russian Federation 

5. Revenues from placing resources of the Pen- 
sion Fund of the Russian Federation 

6. Fines, sanctions, and amounts received as a 
result of compensation for damage, gratuitous 
receipts 

7. Inter-budget transfers from the federal budget 
passed over to the Pension Fund of the Russian 
Federation 

8. Gratuitous receipts from nongovernmental 
pension funds 


According to Article 146 of the Budget Code, 
the following revenues shall be entered to budgets 
of the Social Insurance Fund of the Russian 
Federation: 


1. Uniform social tax — at the rate established by 
the Tax Code of the Russian Federation, as 
regards the part thereof entered to the Social 
Insurance Fund of the Russian Federation 

2. Revenues distributed by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Treasury to budgets of the budgetary 
system of the Russian Federation from 
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payments of the following taxes envisaged 
by special tax regimes 
3. Tax collected in connection with the applica- 
tion of the simplified taxation system — at the 
5% normative 
4. Tax collected in the form of the cost of a 
patent in connection with application of the 
simplified taxation system — at the 5% 
normative 
5. Minimum tax collected with application of 
the simplified taxation system — at the 20% 
normative 
6. Uniform tax on imputed earnings for some 
kinds of activities — at the 5% normative 
7. Uniform agricultural tax — at the 6.4% 
normative 
8. Insurance fees for obligatory social insurance 
against industrial accidents and professional 
illnesses 
9. Penalties and fines in respect of contributions 
to the Social Insurance Fund of the Russian 
Federation 
10. Revenues from placement of temporarily 
available funds of the Social Insurance Fund 
of the Russian Federation 
11. Fines, sanctions, and amounts received as a 
result of compensation for damage 
12. Inter-budget transfers from the federal budget 
passed over to the Social Insurance Fund of 
the Russian Federation 


According to Article 146 of the Budget Code, 
the following revenues shall be entered to budgets 
of the budget of the Federal Obligatory Medical 
Insurance Fund: 


1. Uniform social tax — at the rate established by 
the Tax Code of the Russian Federation, as 
regards the part thereof entered to the Federal 
Obligatory Medical Insurance Fund 

2. Revenues distributed by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Treasury to budgets of the budgetary 
system of the Russian Federation from pay- 
ment of the following taxes envisaged by 
special tax regimes 

3. Tax collected in connection with the applica- 
tion of the simplified taxation system — at the 
0.5% normative 
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4. Tax collected in the form of the cost of a 
patent in connection with application of the 
simplified taxation system — at the 0.5% 
normative 

5. Minimum tax collected in connection with 
application of the simplified taxation 
system — at the 2% normative 

6. Uniform tax on imputed earnings for some 
kinds of activities — at the 0.5% normative 

7. Uniform agricultural tax — at the 0.2% 
normative 

8. Penalties and fines in respect of contributions 
to the Federal Obligatory Medical Insurance 
Fund 

9. Revenues from placing temporarily available 
assets of the Federal Obligatory Medical 
Insurance Fund 

10. Fines, sanctions, and amounts received as a 
result of compensation for damage 

11. Inter-budget transfers from the federal budget 
passed over to the Federal Fund of Obligatory 
Medical Insurance 


According to Article 146 of the Budget Code, 
the following revenues shall be entered to budgets 
of territorial state obligatory medical insurance 
extra-budgetary funds: 


1. Uniform social tax — at the rate established by 
the Tax Code of the Russian Federation, as 
regards the part thereof entered to territorial 
funds of obligatory medical insurance 

2. Revenues distributed by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Treasury to budgets of the budgetary 
system of the Russian Federation which 
received as a result of paying the following 
taxes envisaged by special tax regimes 

3. Tax collected in connection with the applica- 
tion of the simplified taxation system — at the 
4.5% normative 

4. Tax collected from the cost of a patent in 
connection with application of the simplified 
taxation system — at the 4.5% normative 

5. Minimum tax collected in connection with 
application of the simplified taxation 
system — at the 18% normative 

6. Uniform tax on imputed earnings for some 
kinds of activities — at the 4.5% normative 
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7. Uniform agricultural tax — at the 3.4% 
normative 
8. Penalties in respect of contributions to terri- 
torial funds of obligatory medical insurance 
9. Revenues from placement of temporarily 
available assets of territorial funds of obliga- 
tory medical insurance 
10. Fines, sanctions, and amounts received as a 
result of compensation for damages 
11. Inter-budget transfers from the Federal Oblig- 
atory Medical Insurance Fund 
12. Inter-budget transfers from budgets of con- 
stituent entities of the Russian Federation 
provided to territorial funds of obligatory 
medical insurance, including receipts in the 
form of insurance fees for obligatory medical 
insurance of the unemployed population 


According to the Budget Code, the national 
accounting rules take into account international 
standards for financial reporting of public units 
such as GFSM 2001 and IPSAS. Under the Bud- 
get Code, Russia produces two sets of annual 
accounts: (1) a cash-based annual budget execu- 
tion report shows government revenues, expendi- 
ture, and financing for the previous year; (2) an 
accrual-based financial statement provides an 
income statement, balance sheet, and cash flow 
statement for the previous year. Cash-based bud- 
get execution reports provide a detailed break- 
down of revenue receipts, expenditure payments, 
and financing. Cash-based budget execution 
reports are produced on a monthly basis and 
published within 30 days of the end of each 
month. The financial statements record individual 
revenue, expenditure, and outstanding amounts of 
assets and liabilities on an accrual basis, e.g., 
expenses and the related payables are recorded 
when goods and services are delivered and not 
when government makes cash payment. Fiscal 
reports include an administrative, economic, and 
functional classification. 


Inter-budget Transfers 


According to Article 129 of the Budget Code, 
inter-budget transfers from the federal budget to 
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budgets of the budgetary system of the Russian 
Federation shall be provided in the following 
forms: (1) grants for leveling the budget supply 
to constituent entities of the Russian Federation; 
(2) subsidies granted to budgets of constituent 
entities of the Russian Federation; (3) subventions 
granted to budgets of constituent entities of the 
Russian federation; (4) other inter-budget trans- 
fers to budgets of constituent entities of the Rus- 
sian Federation; (5) Inter-budget transfers to 
budgets of state extra-budgetary funds. The goal 
of general grants is leveling of regional govern- 
ments’ financial opportunities. These general 
grants include federal grants to equalize fiscal 
capacity and federal grants to balance the regional 
budget. It is a formula-based financial aid. Sub- 
ventions to budgets of constituent entities of the 
Russian Federation from the federal budget pro- 
vided for the execution of individual expenditure 
obligations of municipal formations are spent. 
According to the procedure specified in the fed- 
eral laws, normative legal acts of the Government 
of the Russian Federation adopted in pursuance of 
them and/or normative legal acts of the subjects of 
the Russian Federation. Subventions to budgets of 
constituent entities of the Russian Federation from 
the federal budget are distributed among all sub- 
jects of the Russian Federation according to the 
uniform method for the appropriate type of sub- 
ventions in proportion to the amount of popula- 
tion (individual groups of population), consumers 
of appropriate region (municipal) services, other 
indices subject to the normative standards of 
forming budgetary appropriations for the dis- 
charge of the appropriate obligations, and objec- 
tive conditions affecting the cost of regional 
(municipal) services in the subjects of the Russian 
Federation. The plan of distributing grants for 
leveling the constituent entities’ budget supply 
to constituent entities of the Russian Federation 
shall be introduced to the State Duma within the 
composition of the draft federal law on the federal 
budget for the next financial year and planning 
period and shall be endorsed when considering 
the said draft federal law in the second reading 
(Article 132). 

Subsidies for balancing the budget are the most 
opaque type of financial aid. Their goals vary 
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across the regions: (1) financial funding to most 
politically troubled North Caucasus republics, 
(2) support of depressed areas (Ural and Volga 
regions), (3) compensation for regions that had 
financial problems due to the reduction of corpo- 
rate income tax in budget (Tyumen region), and 
(4) compensation for regions with high level of 
expenditures due to natural and weather condi- 
tions (Chukotka Autonomous area). The choice 
of regions to receive subsidies proceeds in an 
opaque fashion, and the amounts allocated are 
not determined by objective criteria or by formula. 
Russian transfer policies have suffered in the past 
from both a lack of transparency and a “soft” 
adjustment to current budgetary needs, thereby 
weakening incentives and responsibility at lower 
levels of government (Ermasova and Mikesell 
2016). 

A revision in the Budget Code in 2003 created 
the Oil Stabilization Fund, and a 2004th year 
revision reformed fiscal relations with the regions 
and prescribed fiscal rules for subnational govern- 
ments. The government’s Budget Code and fiscal 
rules provide robust procedures for the manage- 
ment of the risks from volatile oil and gas reve- 
nues, government guarantees, and subnational 
governments. 


Budget Laws in Russia 


The annual budget law covers the vast majority 
of tax, nontax, and nonrefundable revenue 
(Budget Code Article 41) collected by the federal 
government. The revenue from the delivery of 
certain non-statutory and demand-driven goods 
and services (e.g., health and education) is not 
included in budget revenue. Federal and sub- 
national borrowing is authorized by law, and 
the government’s debt management strategy is 
set out in the Ministry of Finance’s Public Debt 
Management Report (PDMR). The budget law 
for the year ahead and the 2-year planning period 
thereafter sets ceilings on domestic and foreign 
debts, as well as programs for domestic and for- 
eign borrowings. The external debt is defined by 
the Budget Code as debt in foreign currency, 
while according to international standards, 
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it should refer to the holdings of debt by 
nonresidents. 

The budget documentation also includes a con- 
solidated forecast of general government revenue 
and expenditure (Budget Code Article 192, Para- 
graph 44). The government produces regular, 
detailed, and credible medium-term macroeco- 
nomic forecasts as part of the preparation and 
presentation of the annual budget (Budget Code 
Article 192.4). Russia has had a comprehensive 
and detailed medium-term budget framework 
mandated by the Budget Code since 2008. Bud- 
gets at the federal, subnational, and municipal 
level cover the upcoming year and 2-year forward 
planning years. The government publishes four 
documents which outline its fiscal strategy ahead 
of the preparation of the upcoming budget: (1) the 
President’s Budget Address (required by Article 
170 of the Budget Code), (2) Main Directions for 
Budget Policy, (3) the Main Directions for Tax 
Policy, and (4) Midyear Performance Report. The 
President’s Budget Address was issued in June 
and outlined the key issues and the main direc- 
tions of budget policy for the upcoming year. The 
Main Directions for Budget Policy and the Main 
Directions for Tax Policy contain fiscal projec- 
tions for the general government, federal budget, 
extra-budgetary funds, and subnational budgets, 
an allocation of the federal budget to government 
programs for the upcoming year. In the Midyear 
Performance Report, the government reviews 
economic developments and fiscal performance 
midyear and provides prospects for the remainder 
of the year. According to the Budget Code (Article 
192, Paragraph 1), the government should send 
the draft budget, including all the accompanying 
documentation, to the legislature (Duma) no later 
than October 1, 3 months before the start of the 
budget year. According to Article 196 of the Bud- 
get Code, the Duma should adopt the budget in 
three readings within 60 days of its submission, 
1.e., by late November. Following adoption by the 
Duma, the budget is sent to the upper 
house — Council of Federation — within 5 days. 
The Council of Federation should adopt it within 
14 days (Article 208, Paragraph 1) and send it to 
the president for signature within 5 days (Article 
208, Paragraph 2). In the event that budget is not 
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adopted by the start of the financial year, monthly 
expenditure not exceeding 1/12 of the previous 
year’s budget can be executed (Article 190). 
According to IMF (2014, p. 8), “while the Federal 
budget is relatively comprehensive, 14 percent is 
currently classified as secret for national security 
reasons, and there are plans for extra-budgetary 
expenditure and lending via sovereign wealth 
funds.” 


Conclusions 


Fiscal restructuring, including changes in rela- 
tionships between governments within the nation, 
has been part of the change, but these changes 
often involve a confusing mixture of measures for 
greater subnational autonomy and with measures 
increasing central control. Problems with fiscal 
federalism have been a major obstacle to eco- 
nomic transition in the Russian Federation. Fol- 
lowing the revision of the Budget Code in 2004 
and 2008, Russia has introduced a modern system 
of equalization based on indicators for tax and 
service capacity. The system is designed to bridge 
the great disparity in prosperity of the Russian 
regions. The system is transparent but rather com- 
plicated, especially as far as the financial incen- 
tives for tax base development are concerned. The 
transfer system would need to be clearly defined 
as redistributive and not subject to political over- 
rides or negotiations. In the absence of such a 
revision, the disparities will continue, some 
regions will be dramatically more vulnerable to 
economic decline and changes in resource mar- 
kets than others will, and the leaders of these 
vulnerable regions will lack tools to correct the 
results of any declines. 
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Synonyms 


Defense spending-military spending; Economic 
growth-economic progress; Economic growth- 
fiscal growth; Human capital-human resource; 
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Government Spending Priorities in Uganda 
Definition 


The World Bank Group defines gross domestic 
product (GDP) as a monetary measure of the 
market value of goods and services produced in 
a year. 

SIPRI (2014) defines military spending as all 
current and capital expenditure on the armed 
forces, including peacekeeping forces; defense 
ministries and other government agencies 
engaged in defense projects; paramilitary forces 
when judged to be trained, equipped, and avail- 
able for military operations; and military space 
activities. 


Introduction 


Government spending priorities and patterns in 
developing countries have continued to change 
dramatically over the past decades which makes 
it important to analyze the contribution of various 
government expenditures toward stimulating pro- 
duction and growth and ensuring poverty 
reduction (Fan and Zhang 2008). The manage- 
ment of the public sector as well as public expen- 
diture plays a significant role in poverty reduction. 
However, this raises substantial challenges to 
countries with weak political commitment to 
pro-poor policy reforms as well as ineffective 
budget and planning systems (Williamson and 
Canagarajah 2003). 

Pieroni (2009) argues that various economic 
growth theories tend to imply that government 
spending plays an important role in the long- 
term economic growth rate. However, the impact 
largely depends on the size and nature of the 
intervention and the different sectors of public 
spending because different sectors usually exhibit 
heterogeneous impact toward economic growth. 
Dakurah et al. (2001) have argued that spending in 
sectors like defense can impact economic growth 
either negatively through crowding out invest- 
ment or positively through expansion of aggregate 
demand. This article brings to light the experience 
of Uganda which will be of great value to policy 
makers as it will illustrate how spending in certain 
government sectors affects economic growth. 
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What the Literature Says About 
Government Spending 


The literature on government spending is gener- 
ally divided into three broad perspectives. One 
argues that government spending can stimulate 
economic growth, another argues that government 
spending can slow growth, and the third argues 
that government spending can have a neutral 
effect on economic growth. 


Determinants of Economic Growth 

There has been an increase within the past 5 years 
in the quantity of research carried out to assess the 
factors driving economic growth in the OECD 
countries (Bessanini and Scarpetta 2001). Some 
of the determinants of economic growth that are 
connected to government spending include the 
following. 


Physical and Human Capital 

Barro (2001) argues that since the 1980s, most of 
the focus of macroeconomics has been toward 
stimulating long-term economic growth. Human 
capital can be determined by the educational level 
that the citizens of the country attain. Chen and 
Feng (1998) argue that human capital is important 
toward achieving economic growth. To add on, 
the government needs to build more schools, pro- 
duce better quality students, and also improve on 
the health-care services. Physical capital can be a 
major factor in determining the amount of real 
output per capita although this may depend on 
the level of technological innovation (UNTCAD 
2012). It is therefore imperative for governments 
to direct public funds in sectors that are more 
productive and promote the welfare of the people. 


Expenditure on Research and Development 

Petrakos and Arvanitidis (2008) assert that gov- 
ernment emphasis on research and development 
with consistent innovation can play a very impor- 
tant role in increasing production, growth, and 
general progress of the economy. This is because 
of the trend of adoption of technology which 
facilitates the application of efficient and effective 
superior ways of producing goods and services. 
An increase in government spending on research 
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and development can lead to the development of 
new technologies as well as more effective and 
efficient strategies of utilizing resources and cap- 
ital (Bessanini and Scarpetta 2001). 


Financial Development 

Better financial systems with fewer costs encour- 
age business and economic growth, whereas bad 
financial systems tend to discourage investment 
and growth. Khan (2001) states that there are 
normally costs associated with provision of 
financial services especially as regards bor- 
rowers and lenders. When better financial poli- 
cies are made, there will be an increased number 
of businesses which gain access to the finance 
sector which then reduces the original cost of 
intermediation and leads to an increase in the 
investment returns. 


Negative Effects of Government Spending 

Alsharani and Alsadig (2014) argue that several 
studies investigate the relationship between gov- 
ernment spending and economic growth using 
different empirical methodologies, and yet the 
results are inconclusive. Ramey (2009) notes 
that it is crucial for us to understand the positive 
and negative effect of government spending on 
GDP. Cullen and Fishback (2006) argue that anal- 
ysis of spending on local retail sales generally 
shows a negative effect of government spending 
on private consumption. Miron (2010) reasons 
that other expenditures like Medicare and Social 
Security account for most of nonmilitary, non- 
interest expenditure. Much of the other expendi- 
ture, however, has negative effects that plausibly 
outweigh any positive effects. These programs 
have modest direct effects on the debt outlook 
and also reduce economic efficiency, which con- 
tributes to the debt indirectly by lowering eco- 
nomic growth. One example of wasteful federal 
spending is agricultural subsidies, which pay 
farmers to leave their fields fallow, reducing sup- 
ply and raising agricultural prices which is a loss 
for consumers. Subsidies also change the amount 
and manner of farming, distorting the use of land 
for farming versus other activities. Also as regards 
education, the argument for government subsidy 
holds that private demand is insufficient, because 
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education might generate positive externalities, 
implying the social benefit exceeds the private 
benefit. In that case, individuals purchase less 
than is socially optimal. Also private demand 
might be too low because some people cannot 
afford education or borrow to finance it. This is 
less efficient than an alternative method of 
vouchers. Under a voucher system, governments 
provide students with pieces of paper that schools 
accept as payment because the government 
redeems them for money which becomes more 
efficient. 


Factors Hindering Economic Growth in Africa 
Some of the factors that hinder the progress of 
economic growth in Africa include the following. 


High Public Spending 

Chen (2006) argues that public spending tends to 
be either productive or consumptive in nature. 
Huge public spending that is productive can lead 
to economic growth, whereas huge consumptive 
public spending does not lead to economic 
growth. Sub-Saharan African countries have ten- 
dency to carry out excessive public spending 
which is bad for the economy (UNTCAD 2012). 


Defense Spending and Economic Growth 

Gerace (2002) argues that the nexus between 
defense spending and economic growth is not 
easy to generalize. However, there is great deal 
of literature published by political scientist and 
economists that does not depict any general con- 
sensus on whether defense spending affects eco- 
nomic growth positively or negatively. Aizenman 
and Glick (2003) have also noted that the effect of 
defense spending on economic growth is a non- 
linear function. 

Yakovlev (2007) states that under the Keynes- 
ian effect, defense spending increases aggregate 
demand with extra capacity which increases on 
utilization of capital and reduces on unemploy- 
ment, hence stimulating growth through infra- 
structure development, education, and research 
and development among others. On the supply 
side, the defense sector strains the civilian sector 
for human capital, physical labor, and even natural 
resources. 
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Smaldone (2006) argues that the concept of 
military spending in Africa just like other regions 
denotes to a relationship where the defense sectors 
financially compete with other public sectors, 
which in turn affects the distribution of available 
goods and social economic outlook, hence the 
concept of guns versus butter. 


Positive Impact of Defense Spending 

Crespo and Reitschuler (2004) advance the 
argument that defense spending can stimulate 
growth and that defense cuts can have negative 
effect on economic growth of a country. This 
kind of argument has been very popular in the 
United States. This can be explained by a 
strong link to the multi-industrial complex of 
the politics. 


Negative Impact of Defense Spending 

Hannah (2003) argues that the single biggest 
obstacle to development is the worldwide 
expenditure on the military. This is because 
the military crowds-out the civilian invest- 
ments that are more productive, and if the 
military imports are substantial, then this will 
even create a balance of payment problem for 
the country. The econometric model asserts 
that increased military spending discourages 
investments as it could signal the existence of 
underlying tension that contains the potential 
of conflict (Arunatilake et al. 2001). 


Drivers of Economic Growth in Africa 

Most African countries have been experiencing 
economic growth at a faster rate since the begin- 
ning of the millennium. Their economic growth 
has been experienced in the areas of trade, 
increase in government revenue, infrastructural 
development, and provision of better social ser- 
vices. Between 2001 and 2008, Africa was one of 
the fastest growing regions in the world. But 
despite all the progress, the current growth rate 
is neither sustainable nor inclusive. African coun- 
tries rely heavily on natural resources as their 
economic drivers. However, most of these 
resources which include minerals and 
non-minerals are being exhausted at a fast rate. 
Africa still experiences low per capita agriculture 
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output compared to the global average. More so, it 
is estimated that about 30% of the sub-Saharan 
population is malnourished. This means that more 
effort should be made toward intensifying agri- 
cultural production in the African region 
[UNCTAD (2012)]. 


Data Sources 


The article reflects panel data from the World 
Bank Database and Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute from 1988 to 2012 
because this time frame has got available data 
from the World Bank and Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute. It was made up of GDP, 
GDP growth, GDP per capita and military spend- 
ing, spending on health, spending on education, 
spending on agriculture, and spending on industry 
as a percentage of GDP. The regression used both 
the fixed effects model and dynamic panel data 
model. The article reflected the regression analy- 
sis which entailed 

GDP Growth; = f (Military Spending;,, Mili- 
tary Spending’;,, Agricultural Spending;,, Indus- 
trial Spending;, Spending on Research and 
Development, spending on health, spending on 
education;,, spending on exports), Cit). 
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Spending Priority Sectors and Their 
Significance 


The regression results are presented using both 
fixed effects model and dynamic panel data 
model. These models were chosen because 
the fixed effects model provides room for diag- 
nostic information about the extent of hetero- 
geneity in the panel data. Furthermore, the 
dynamic panel data model allows for greater 
heterogeneity in the parameters in comparison 
to the fixed effects model. The dynamic panel 
data has also got the advantage of controlling 
for the effects of unobserved or missing 
variables. 

Under the fixed effects model in Table 1, the 
variable of military spending is significant at 
10% in model 1. In model 2, military spending 
is also significant at 10%. Military spending” 
becomes significant at 5% in model 1, and in 
model 2, it is not significant. Industry value 
added is statistically significant at 1% in model 
1, while in model 2, industry value added is 
significant at 5%. Agriculture value added is 
significant at 5% in model 1 and is also signifi- 
cant at 5% in model 2. The health, education, and 
export variables are not significant in both 
models | and 2 


Government Spending Priorities in Uganda, Table 1 Panel data estimates with GDP as a dependent variable 


Variables 

Lag GDP Lit 

Military Spending, Milex1;, 
Military Spending, Milex*;, 


Model 1: fixed effects 


—0.1832821 (1.6) 
—0.032626 (2.71)? 


Model 2: dynamic panel data model 
—0.2322212 (0.70) 
0.0756912 (1.77)* 


Industry Value Added; —0.6456302 (2.88)° —0.4237822 (2.14)° 
Health;, —0.0576703 (0.31) 0.215193] (1.1) 
Education; —0.1335256 (0.22) 0.7122911 (1.48) 
Agriculture Value Added; —0.4323112 (2.73)° —0.3696432 (2.41)? 
Exporti, 0.16872 13 (1.33) 
Constant; 22.21375 (3.02)° 19.903123 (2.17)° 
F 0.0021 0.0252 
R’ 0.4216 
N 60 40 

Notes: 


“Statistical significance at 10% significance level 
Statistical significance at 5% significance level 
“Statistical significance at 1% significance level 
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As regards the coefficient, the variable of Lag 
GDP];,.; is not significant in model 2. Regarding the 
interpretation of the model, an increase in military 
spending on model 1 by 1% lowers GDP by —025% 
as derived from Bm1 + 2(Bmilex*) = —0.1832821 
+ 2(—0.032626) = —0.25%. 

In model 2, an increase in military spending by 
10% impacts GDP by 0.08%. As the variable of 
industry value added increases by 5%, it will 
negatively impact GDP by —0.65% and by 
—0.42% in model 1 and model 2, respectively. 
The health variable is not statistically significant 
in both model 1 and model 2. Also, the education 
variable is not statistically significant in model 
1 and model 2. 

Agriculture value added is significant at 5% 
and negatively impacts GDP by 0.43% in model 
1 and model 2; agriculture value added is signif- 
icant at 5% and negatively impacts GDP by 
0.37%. The export variable in model 1 is not 
significant. 

Model 1 shows the effect of military spend- 
ing', military spending” industry value added, and 
agriculture value added which have a statistical 
significance on the GDP. Model 2 shows the effect 
of military spending', industry value added, and 
agriculture value added which are significant vari- 
ables and affect economic growth. 

Interestingly, military spending negatively 
affects the level of economic growth for Uganda 
which connects with previous studies of Ali 
(2012), Dunne (2010), and Eric and Hamid 
(2009) who have advanced arguments that mili- 
tary spending has a negative impact on economic 
growth. 

Furthermore, previous studies have argued that 
spending in public sectors which are productive 
stimulates economic growth. In model 1, educa- 
tion and health were depicted as not significant to 
economic growth. Model 2 did not show the sig- 
nificance of the health variable, while education 
was also not significant. This could be attributed 
to explanations like corruption which is high 
within the government systems. Others include 
poor policy management and implementation 
which downplays the impact of resources that 
are channeled to some of the public sectors like 
education, industry value added, health, and 
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agricultural value added. For instance, most 
industries in Uganda are small-scale industries 
which continue to receive funds from the govern- 
ment, and yet they have low output. In addition, 
the agricultural sector receives funds which are 
channeled to support subsistence rural agriculture 
instead of supporting mechanized modern agri- 
culture. As regards the health sector, the govern- 
ment has been focusing on channeling most of 
the funds allocated to the health sector to control 
infectious disease like HIV/AIDS and malaria 
among others. This strategy is more of a curative 
approach but not preventive which most times 
negatively affects growth as it is not sustainable. 
This contradicts with the arguments raised by 
sources like UNCTAD (2012) and The World 
Bank (2014) which advocates for more spending 
in the health and education sectors as a strategy 
for driving economic growth in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 


Conclusion 


This article highlights the importance of govern- 
ment spending priorities in Uganda. By far the 
biggest public spending in Uganda is directed to 
military programs. However, this has affected 
other sectors like health, education, and agricul- 
ture. Spending in civilian sectors can stimulate 
economic growth. 
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Synonyms 


Authority; Governance 


Definition 


Forms of governance, refers to the set of political 
systems and institutions that make up the organi- 
zation of a specific government. 


Introduction 


In 1991, after the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics’ dissolution, Russia began trans- 
itioning to self-rule as the Russian Federation. 
The new government adopted its constitution on 
Dec. 12, 1993. Russia is a federal state with a 
three-tier governmental structure: the federation, 
the regional level, and the local level. Each subject 
of the federation possesses its own foundation 
laws (constitutions for the republics, charters for 
all others), political institutions, and legislation. In 
recent years, significant progress has been made 
toward greater consistency between the regional 
and federal legal systems and a more unified eco- 
nomic and security space across the federation. 
The government’s structure has undergone several 
major changes since 2003. The main changes 
were reforming the system of local self- 
government in Russia. The lowest governmental 
level is the local level (or local self-government 
level). Local governments are established to gov- 
ern urban and rural settlements and other terri- 
tories mindful of historical and other local 
traditions. 
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Russian Government Structure 


The government of the Russian Federation con- 
sists of the Chairman of the Government of the 
Russian Federation, Deputy Chairman of the 
Government of the Russian Federation, and 
federal ministries. The President is elected 
directly by the population through universal 
suffrage. The Parliament consists of two 
houses, the State Duma and the Council of 
Federation. The Duma has 450 members and 
is elected directly by universal suffrage. 
According to Art. 105 of the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation, federal laws have to be 
adopted by the State Duma and approved by 
the Council of Federation. This also holds for 
the annual budget law. The government is the 
subject of the 6th chapter of the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation. According to the con- 
stitution, the government of the Russian Feder- 
ation drafts and submits the federal budget to 
the State Duma; ensures the implementation of 
the budget and a uniform financial, credit, and 
monetary policy and state policy in the areas of 
culture, science, education, health protection, 
social security, and ecology; manages federal 
property; implements measures to ensure the 
rule of law, human rights and freedoms, the 
protection of property and public order, and 
crime control; and exercises any other powers 
vested in it by the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation, federal laws, and presidential 
decrees. 

The Russian government has three layers: fed- 
eral, regional, and local. The 83 subjects of the 
federation includes 21 republics, 46 oblasts 
(provinces), 9 krays (territories), 4 autonomous 
okrugs (areas), 1 autonomous okrugs, and 2 fed- 
eral cities of Moscow and Saint Petersburg. 
(A policy of amalgamation reduced the number 
of subjects from the initial 89 in 2013.) 

According to IMF (2014), the Russian public 
sector comprised 81,954 separate institutional 
entities of various legal forms: 


e 12,402 budgetary central government entities 
including federal government ministries, agen- 
cies, budgetary organizations, and legislative 
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and judiciary bodies that receive all of their 
funding from the federal budget and keep 
their accounts with the Federal Treasury 

e 4,389 central extra-budgetary organizations 
as autonomous and semiautonomous gov- 
ernment entities that are partially financed 
by transfers from the federal budget and 
partly by payments from the beneficiaries 
of their services 

e 87 social security funds including the Federal 
Pension Fund, Social Insurance Fund, and 
Mandatory Medical Insurance Fund as well as 
84 regional governments 

e 23,185 subnational governments including 
83 state (regional) governments and 23,102 
local governments (municipalities) 

e 31,092 public corporations comprised of 
22,440 unitary enterprises, 308 government 
corporations (11 financial and 297 non- 
financial), and 8,344 joint stock companies 

e 10,799 other, unspecified government- 
controlled entities 


This structure may be explained with the fol- 
lowing example. Belgorod oblast is 1 of the 
83 regional governments. Within the Belgorod 
oblast, there are 309 primary localities, including 
19 municipal districts; 3 urban districts, one of 
which is Belgorod City; 25 urban settlements; 
and 262 rural settlements. 


Formation of Government Structure 
in Russia 


The Russian federal government created its sub- 
national governments in 1996. The Russian Fed- 
eration is a federal republic with a presidential 
system of government since the dissolution of 
the Soviet Union in 1991. The Russian Federa- 
tion, in accordance with Article 5 of the 1993 
Constitution of Russia, consists of equal subjects 
ofthe Russian Federation with equal rights in their 
relations to federal authorities (Arts. 5.1 and 5.4). 
Each subject of the Federation possesses its own 
foundation laws (constitutions for the republics, 
charters for all others), political institutions, and 
legislation. 
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The President of Russia does not belong to 
the executive or any other branch of power, 
although he has enough authority to influence 
governmental activities. The President is a guar- 
antor of the constitution, of the rights and free- 
doms of humans and citizens. He takes measures 
to protect the sovereignty of the Russian Feder- 
ation, its independence and state integrity, and 
ensures coordinated functioning and interaction 
of all the bodies of state power. He also deter- 
mines the guidelines of the home and foreign 
policies of Russia and represents the Russian 
Federation within the country and in interna- 
tional relations. 

An additional layer — the Federal District — 
was created by President Putin in 2000, but the 
districts are not a constitutional part of the 
administrative-territorial division of the Russian 
Federation and were created by analogy with 
military districts (Decree of the President of Rus- 
sia Vladimir Putin Ne 849 “On the Plenipoten- 
tiary Representative of the President of the 
Russian Federation in the Federal District” on 
May 13, 2000.) The federal districts have no 
revenue and expenditure authority; they are 
only for administrative supervision and control. 
There are more than 24,000 local governments, 
with dramatically different levels of economic 
strength, level of development, and institu- 
tional capacities. Moscow and Saint Petersburg 
(cities of federal significance) are given sepa- 
rate special treatment. The very existence of 
Russian local government arises more from 
administrative convenience and outside pres- 
sure than from popular demand for indepen- 
dent local governments (Evans and Gelman, 
2004). Soviet-era local administrative districts 
(“raiones”) are the primary geographic basis 
for the units of Russian local governments. 
The federal and regional governments charter 
Russian local governments. 


Revenue Sources 
The national government prescribes the responsi- 


bilities of these subnational governments and also 
assigns the revenue sources available to them. 
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Article 3 of the Tax Code of the Russian Federa- 
tion states that “the taxes and fees of the subjects 
of Russian Federation, local taxes and fees are 
established, amended or canceled, accordingly, 
by the taxation and fee laws of the subjects of 
Russian Federation and normative legal acts of 
representative institutions of local government 
about the taxes and fees pursuant to the Tax 
Code of Russian Federation.” Federal laws spec- 
ify revenue authority, rate ranges, and allowable 
exemptions and deductions for each revenue 
source and the Federation Ministry of Taxation 
administers them all. All taxes, regardless of 
whether they are federal, regional, or local, are 
based on federal legislation. Within this federal 
framework, regional and local governments have 
a degree of autonomy within the constraints set by 
federal legislation concerning the rate structure, 
payment dates, and exemptions in regional and 
local taxation. Regional and local taxes go entirely 
to the regions or municipalities, while federal 
taxes go to different levels depending on the 
tax-sharing arrangement set in the federal legisla- 
tion (Budget Code 2008). Regions may share their 
tax revenues with local governments by 
establishing their own regional tax-sharing sys- 
tem. Municipal districts may do the same vis—avis 
their municipal settlements. 

Article 12 of the Tax Code establishes limits on 
tax rates, as well as the order, time period of tax 
payment, and reports for given regional or local 
taxes, within which the statutory (representative) 
bodies of the subjects of Russian Federation or 
representative institutions of local government 
may adopt taxes. Their revenue laws, last 
reformed in 2004, provided for greater source 
revenues of their own than previously until late 
in 2008. A new article was introduced into the 
Budget Code (Art. 130) in 2008, setting up con- 
ditions and in some cases sanctions restricting 
regional budget policies. These restrictions aim 
to encourage regions to develop their own tax 
base and to improve fiscal discipline. The article 
distinguishes various categories of regions on the 
basis of the share of grants in their budget reve- 
nues. In terms of expenditure responsibilities, 
subnational governments have the normally 
expected assignments. Their role predominates 
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for all education before higher education, 
housing, fire safety, agriculture and fishing, trans- 
portation, environmental protection, and health 
care and sport. The federal role is dominant in 
the judicial system, international relations, 
national defense, basic research, higher education, 
and 219 pensions (Constitution of the Russian 
Federation, 1993). 

The most important two taxes are the profit 
tax and the personal income tax, both produc- 
ing more than 30% of total tax revenue. 
National and regional corporate profit taxes 
are collected together, with the rate split into 
a 2% national rate and an 18% regional rate, 
although regional legislatures are permitted to 
reduce the rate to 13.5% for certain categories 
of taxpayers. 

The personal income tax is only a subnational 
tax, with a flat 13% rate for all taxpayers, with 
70% of revenue to regional budgets and 30% to 
local budgets. Excises and mineral extraction 
taxes are split between national and subnational 
budgets, and property, vehicle, and land taxes are 
assigned to subnational budgets, but these taxes 
provide relatively small shares of total tax reve- 
nues. Recently, subnational revenues from the 
profit tax have fallen considerably, a problem for 
the governments because so much of their total tax 
revenue comes from that tax. The value-added tax 
is exclusively a federal tax. 

The tax on personal income (PIT) provides the 
main contribution to regional revenues of the bud- 
get of developed regions. In regions producing 
alcohol and beer (Kaluga, Tula, Tver, Novosi- 
birsk, Kabardino-Balkaria) and petroleum prod- 
ucts (Omsk, Yaroslavl, Bashkortostan), the share 
of revenue from excise taxes was two to three 
times higher than the federation average of 5%. 
The tax on personal income (PIT) provides the 
main contribution to regional revenues of the 
budget of developed regions (35-39%). Next 
important source of regional revenue is the cor- 
porate income tax. This tax brings around 
25-35% in less developed regions and 40—50% 
in developed regions. It was the reason of budget 
shortfall during the financial crisis 2008—2009 
when the corporate income tax revenue showed 
a large decline in 2009 and uneven growth across 
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regions in 2010—2011. This tax also was the 
reason that the real revenues of local budgets 
collapsed by 9.8% in 2009. The biggest source 
of this collapse was from corporate income tax, 
which fell by 28.9% (Ermasova and Mikesell 
2016). 


Conclusions 


The operation of the Russian revenue system, 
combined with the considerable range in eco- 
nomic capacity of the regions, gives some 
regions enormous revenue advantages in com- 
parison with others. Neither revenue nor transfer 
systems provide a balancing from the differences 
in economic capacity. This disparity means that 
the residents of regions with high resource 
endowment will receive substantially greater ser- 
vices from their government than will those in 
regions with lower endowment. If the Russian 
government seeks a system with more balanced 
opportunity for all its citizens, without regard to 
where they might live in the country, its fiscal 
treatment of the regions would need to change. 
Because it is difficult to change basic economic 
resource endowment with a tax structure, any 
change would need to come through aggressive 
base equalization transfers, transfers designed to 
provide substantially greater resources per capita 
to regions that are less resource rich — those 
resource endowments are the product of geo- 
graphic accident and not special productivity of 
the residents of those regions. The transfer sys- 
tem would need to be clearly defined as redis- 
tributive and not subject to political overrides or 
negotiations. In the absence of such a revision, 
the disparities will continue, some regions will 
be dramatically more vulnerable to economic 
decline than others, and the leaders of these vul- 
nerable regions will lack tools to correct the 
results of any declines. 
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Definition 


Government support of small and medium-size 
enterprises involves state policies to create sup- 
portive and enabling environment and facilitate 
access to resources, capital, markets, and know- 
how to small and medium-size enterprises. 


New Economic Order 


The transition of Russia from state to market 
economy, which began in 1991, was rough and 
painful. Although state policies encouraged 
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business development, the population was not 
ready to take risks in an unpredictable and volatile 
economic environment. Russian government had 
to take the leading role again to facilitate the 
enabling environment for small and medium-size 
enterprises (SME), to organize state-funded insti- 
tutions to select and train promising entrepre- 
neurs, to help them obtain modern technology, to 
provide access to start-up capital and technology. 
This encyclopedia entry provides an overview of 
the state-facilitated infrastructure created to sup- 
port SME in Russia. 

Russia is a legal successor of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). The USSR 
was a socialist state, which after the socialist rev- 
olution in 1917 has rejected the capitalist way of 
development, banned private property for the 
means of production, and limited private entrepre- 
neurship. But already in 1987, Russia went 
through another turmoil, the “capitalist” revolu- 
tion, which reinstated the idea of personal enrich- 
ment and the right to own means of production 
and develop an individual private business. How- 
ever, after 70 years of the state ownership of the 
means of production, the enforcement of new 
laws and reinstatement of personal business ini- 
tiative has become a challenge. This encyclopedia 
entry briefly discusses the history of small and 
medium-size private enterprise (SME) develop- 
ment in Russia before the Russian socialist revo- 
lution and then after the capitalist revolution. The 
entry provides the nuanced description of the 
post-Soviet government efforts to restore the 
entrepreneurial spirit and the development of 
SME in modern Russia. 

Small farms existed in Russia in the form of 
individual entrepreneurship and in the form of 
cooperatives, known in Russia as artels. The 
artels started in Russia as early as in 1860 to 
compensate for the shortage of agrarian land, 
instruments, and horses among the poorest peas- 
ants. The arte/s helped survival of poor families 
rather than enriched the peasants. Existing feudal 
land ownership prevented the development and 
growth of agrarian SMEs. In Russia, after the 
Great Socialist Revolution of 1917 and Civil 
War in 1918—1921, all large business has been 
nationalized and declared state property. 
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However, artels were preserved primarily to help 
wounded soldiers to survive in times of after-war 
starvation and unprecedented hardships. The pro- 
vision of needed food products and consumer 
goods was partly secured by artels and partly by 
government-run agro-farms and factories. In order 
to build factories and other industrial facilities and 
attract business technology, new Soviet govern- 
ment invited foreign concessions to Russia in 
1922-1927, the early years of Soviet power. For- 
eign concessions helped to restore industrial and 
agricultural production facilities destroyed during 
the time of the Civil War (Butkovsky 1928). For- 
eign concessions were allowed in Russia as a 
temporary measure until Russian state-run indus- 
try becomes sustainable. All large industries in the 
Soviet Union were owned by the state and were 
run and procured by government appointed 
managers. 

Small artels continued producing limited 
amounts of consumer goods throughout the his- 
tory of the USSR with varying success. From 
1921 artels were reregistered as cooperatives 
with equal membership rights, where members 
had a voice in decision making and a freedom to 
leave and withdraw the shares. Artels and coop- 
eratives started to spread from agriculture to other 
industries: retail, services, and consumer goods 
production. It had flourished in Stalin’s era, and 
in 1953 cooperative’s share in total GDP was 6%, 
while SME produce most of toys, 80% of metal- 
ware, 40% of furniture, 30% of textile, 
etc. However, several years after Nikita Khrushev 
came to power, in 1961—1962, the cooperatives 
(artels) and individual small farms were banned. 
Since, only few trades such as mineral extraction 
in remote areas of the country and consumer ser- 
vice production, such as shoe repair, customized 
tailoring, cleaning service, continued working as 
artels, relatively independent of state control. 

In the USSR, all industries worked to fulfill 
state contracts; individual production was limited 
by the state laws. State-owned production system 
rejected market philosophy, which entailed luring 
a customer, producing goods to meet customers’ 
needs, and tricking customers to buy whatever 
business wanted to sell. State planners focused 
on satisfying basic needs like garments, food, 
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and shelter. Soviet industries produced goods for 
all. In the long run, it became clear for all that 
state-run enterprises were neither effective nor 
efficient. Therefore, in 1987 Russian government 
has made a decision to introduce limited market 
mechanisms through the reincarnation of cooper- 
atives, which in the short run helped reducing 
some of the deficits of Russian national economy. 

The new law “On individual entrepreneurial 
activity” came into power in 1987. This law reg- 
ulated individual profit-making entrepreneurship 
and prohibited the entrepreneurs to hire labor. In 
1988 another law “About cooperation in the 
USSR” regulated the registration of new cooper- 
atives. However, old laws that prohibited individ- 
ual ownership of the means of production 
handicapped the development of productive coop- 
eratives. Besides, old Soviet traditions were hos- 
tile to new ideas of profit-making and individual 
enrichment. The changes were slow and ineffec- 
tive. New cooperatives were too small to satisfy 
the urgent public need for goods and groceries and 
contributed insignificant tax proceeds to the cen- 
tral budget. Yet, the idea to develop small business 
was popular among the reformers of the country. 

In 1991, the USSR was peacefully dismantled. 
Russia has become the legal successor of the 
Soviet Union. New Russian government declared 
capitalism a new economic philosophy. To change 
the socialist economy into capitalist, Russian gov- 
ernment relied on the expertise of major global 
financial institutions — the World Bank (WB), the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation (IFC). Yet, no indi- 
vidual nor any international institution in the 
world knew how to orchestrate this change 
orderly. The WB economists have suggested the 
theory of “shock therapy.” The “shock therapy” 
meant giving Russians an economic “electric 
shock” by forcefully and quickly changing the 
economic system from socialism to capitalism. 
For millions of Russians the shock therapy was 
fatal. Within 10 years of shock therapy reforms 
about 10 million Russians died. During first 
2 years of transition, Russia “...lost close to 
30% of its real gross domestic product (GDP), a 
decline reminiscent of the Great Depression of the 
1930s in the United States. Russia also suffered 
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very high rates of inflation — over 2,000% in 1992 
and over 800% in 1993...” (Cooper 2009). The 
WB, IMF, and IFC experts advised budget cuts as 
the best and simplest economic measure. Primar- 
ily, budget cuts severely affected pensioners, chil- 
dren, and sick and unemployed people. The 
international financial institutions provided 
credits, which were used to pay the service of 
foreign experts to the large extent. 

Those days the need for consumer goods and 
food products in Russia was high. The institutions 
and supporting laws were needed to establish 
property rights, build private bank system, stimu- 
late entrepreneurship, regulate competition, 
ensure free flow of information, initiate credit 
and bankruptcy laws, and many others. The insti- 
tute of private property has been introduced 
through the “privatization” program. New “lib- 
eral” government of Russia privatized national 
property quickly, massively, and fraudulently. 
For a decade, instead of building market institu- 
tions, Russian government kept cutting budget 
expenses and selling national property. Govern- 
ment issued vouchers for every government- 
owned small and medium-size enterprise, which 
only few people in Russia understood. Privatiza- 
tion institutes, stock exchange, and independent 
assessor institutions were in the teething state and 
could not provide for open and transparent sale of 
the assets. While Russian lawyers have been 
drafting privatization laws, the privatization was 
already dangerously underway (Hoff and Stiglitz 
2004). 

Russian people had no historical experience 
neither proper understanding of capital markets 
and could not claim their fair share of national 
property. Privatization benefited a small group 
of top managers of privatized industries, gov- 
ernment top ranks, and criminals. The privatiza- 
tion program robbed 98% of the population in 
Russia, took their jobs and their money, and 
created the highest level of mistrust in govern- 
ment and its reforms (Volkov 2002). Russian 
people had no starting capital to enterprise. 
Thus, small and medium-size enterprises started 
growing from limited means and the desperation 
energy of former industrial and agricultural 
workers. 
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After the first wave of market institutions 
building through privatization waned, the second 
wave of individual entrepreneurship started ris- 
ing. In the absence of most basic consumer 
goods, many jobless men and women organized 
unregistered import/export activities. People 
started traveling to China, Turkey, and Eastern 
Europe to sell Soviet-made inexpensive electron- 
ics and buy dress and shoes to sell back in Russia. 
These trades were informal and served the sur- 
vival of most Russians. The imported goods were 
cleared at customs as personal consumption items, 
and, therefore, contributed no taxes to the central 
budget of Russia. 

In 1998, Russian government declared default 
on external debt. At this point, Russia could not 
continue using inflation to compensate for budget 
deficit and pay external debt. Economic activity in 
the country was unstable. Few working industries 
skillfully evaded taxation, the country had no 
concentrated industrial or financial assets, and 
individual informal business activities were 
impossible to tax. 


From Capitalist Oligarchy to State 
Oligarchy 


Under the condition of limited government capac- 
ity, large privatized businesses and new financial 
conglomerates have become the key actors in the 
newly established market and political sphere 
(Guriev and Rachinsky 2005). In early 2000 
Russian government faced the following 
challenges: 


e to reduce the influence of large business 
and financial groups on the federal budget 
spending 

e to control the macroeconomic indicators such 
as inflation and the exchange rate 

e to regulate and control taxes of large busi- 
nesses to sustain the central budget 

e to reduce social tension in the country 


The underdeveloped system of tax administra- 
tion and collection posed a problem of the 
continuing budget deficit. Existing small and 
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medium-size businesses developed skillful tax- 
evasion schemes. Tax authority was underdevel- 
oped and needed to hire, educate, and train a large 
number of tax inspectors. The number of tax col- 
lectors has increased exponentially, and govern- 
ment was spending tax receipts to support this 
growing workforce. Budget problems looked 
overwhelming and unsolvable. The only way out 
was to increase tax burden for large business 
companies. To reach budget sustainability, 
Russian government issued new laws, established 
law enforcement agency, and insisted on direct 
management involvement of state-dominated 
mineral extraction companies, where the state 
share was higher than 50%. Politically influential 
owners of big companies, who opposed govern- 
ment pressure, were forced into exile or otherwise 
distanced from the Federal government. 
“Creative” application of Russian tax law 
has led to the nationalization of the second- 
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large oil company “Yukos.” Government also 
forced the owner of large media-holding 
“Media-Most” to sell the holding to the state 
company “Gasporm-media.” The acute atten- 
tion of tax auditors and tax collectors to the 
activities of the largest industrial-financial com- 
panies has provided for fuller tax contribution 
to the state budget. 

Throughout the first decade of the second 
millennium, Russia continued its economic 
development through constant legal and insti- 
tutional reinvention to continue keeping an 
eye on large business operations. Graph 1 
below illustrates successful government con- 
trol over the exchange rate of the Russian 
Rouble. 

Following the Central Bank anti-inflation mea- 
sures, the annual inflation decreased from 84.47% 
in 1998 to 20.13% in 2000, and to 8.78% in 2010 
as Graph 2 below illustrates. 


Russian Rouble exchange rate, RUB/USD 
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Government Support of 
Small Business in Russia, 
Graph 3 Dynamics of 
average monthly wages in 
Russia from 2000 to 2011 
(Source: Rosstat (Russian 
Statistic Agency)) 
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Average annual wage in the country has 
increased from 2,223 roubles per month in 2000 
to 20,925 roubles per month in 2011 as Graph 3 
demonstrates below. 

Russian GDP grew up in 10 year by 62.33%, 
which in monetary terms constituted 24,799.9 
billion roubles in 2000 and 39,762.2 billion rou- 
bles in 2010. The Graph 4 below presents the 
GDP numbers by years from 2000 to 2011. 

The growing price for oil and gas, and the 
inflow of foreign investment to Russia have con- 
tributed to macroeconomic success. The price of 
oil grew 2.7 times in the period from 2000 to 
2010. Foreign investors discovered various busi- 
ness opportunities in the country that lacked the 
advanced technologies for the production of con- 
sumer goods. The spillover effect of the mineral 
resource price increase and the improved 


administration of tax collection have positively 
influenced the Russian economy. The Russian 
central government has become major economic 
player in the country again. In 1999-2003 gov- 
ernment has initiated several legal acts to stream- 
line tax deduction and to stimulate activities and 
tax collection from new enterprises. 

To achieve budget stabilization and the rein- 
statement of public services to the population, 
Russian government continued changing laws 
and state institutions. Legal and fiscal instability 
has led to the development of nepotism within 
businesses affiliated with high-rank public offi- 
cials and state-run enterprises, which negatively 
affected market competition. The problems of 
excessive government involvement, bureaucratic 
control, and procedural limitations were increas- 
ing. The information from the Federal 
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Antimonopoly Agency indicates that the com- 
bined share of GDP from businesses with state 
majority shares increased from 35% in 2005 to 
70% in 2015. 

In 2007 the state initiated the stimulation of the 
development of small and medium-size enter- 
prises. New Federal legislation #209-FZ “About 
the development of small and medium-size enter- 
prise in Russian Federation” was signed into law 
on July 24, 2007. This law formulated a legal 
definition of the terms “small enterprise” and 
“medium-size enterprise.” It delineated and lim- 
ited state involvement and laid the responsibility 
on local governments to facilitate the develop- 
ment of small and medium-size businesses. 


First Development Institutions in Russia 


In the early days of the transition from socialism 
to capitalism, the Russian government started to 
establish development institutions and founda- 
tions in Russia. The oldest development institu- 
tion was developed in 1994, the Foundation for 
Assistance to Small Innovative Enterprises 
(FASIE) that has come to be known as Bortnik 
Foundation in 1994. Ivan Bortnik left the position 
of the Deputy Minister of Science, Higher Educa- 
tion and Technology of Russia to put all his 
energy into the creation of the foundation. At the 
time when the Russian government has stopped 
funding scientific research, this foundation pro- 
vided monies for this purpose. The foundation 
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supported applied scientific research. The 
research community recognized Bortnik Founda- 
tion as an effective development institution. This 
foundation is among the few stable and effective 
supporters of science and SME in Russia till 
today. 

In 2006 the government established the 
Russian Venture Company (RVC) to provide cap- 
ital to active entrepreneurs. In 3 years, the RVC 
established eight joint-ventures, one of which was 
a joint-venture with Bortnik Foundation. In 
2000-2007, Russian market was attractive for 
foreign investments. The inflow of foreign direct 
investments has contributed for the increase of 
Russian GDP, technology imports, management 
innovation, and the growth of employment oppor- 
tunities. Those days the prevailed opinion was 
that to boost industrial growth, the Russian market 
needed only access to capital (Graph 5). 

The Russian government funded the 
opening of two other development institutions 
in addition to RVC. The Rusnano State 
Corporation (Rusnano) and Bank for Develop- 
ment and Foreign Economic Affairs 
“Vnesheconombank” (VEB) grew up from the 
USSR “Vnesheconombank.” The main function 
of all three institutions was to inject fast money 
into the growing market. The VEB facilitated 
quick access to funding for entrepreneurs engaged 
in infrastructure development. The Rusnano 
supported businesses in nanotechnology projects. 
The RVC created subsidiaries that financed inno- 
vative technologies. The RVC is currently the 
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most dynamic funding and development institu- 
tion of the three. The RVC was established to raise 
Russian domestic venture capital, to evaluate and 
develop promising business projects, and to sup- 
port foreign partners, business angels, and busi- 
ness accelerators. However, foreign partners did 
not have the intellectual capacity to support the 
number of available investment projects 
(Zaslavskaya 2009). Therefore, the RVC took 
the role of developing these complex institutions. 


Federal Institutions for the Support of 
Entrepreneurship 


We identify four groups of state entrepreneurship 
development institutions. All four have been 
established with the federal budget allocations. 
Therefore, they qualify as government-funded 
institutions. 


Group 1. Federal Agencies 

Federal agencies subordinated to the Russian Fed- 
eral Government and reported to the President’s 
administration. These are the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Development, the Ministry of Industry 
and Trade, the Ministry of Agriculture, Federal 
Agency of Strategic Initiatives, and others. The 
functions of Group 1 were as follows: 


e Determine priorities for the stimulation of 


entrepreneurship 
e Develop strategic ongoing stimulation 
programs 
e Create and reorganize development 
institutions 


e Fund stimulation programs 
e Control over programs implementation and 
expenditure 


The Agency for Strategic Initiatives was 
established with a special mission to reduce the 
administrative government control over new busi- 
ness ventures. 


Group 2. State Development Institutions 
State development institutions were subdivided 
into two functional groups. 
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Subgroup 2.1. Institutions for loan provision. 
This group included a variety of corporations and 
banks with state funding for the development and 
growth of small and medium-size business. 

Subgroup 2.2.Corporations and investment 
foundations provided free funding or subsidies. 

Functions of Group 2 institutions: 

e Selection and evaluation of investment 
projects 

e Finding or co-funding 

e Investments for co-funding 

e Training of entrepreneurs and investors 

e Provision of information 


Group 3. Development Infrastructure 
There were the enterprises for creating business 
infrastructure with government shares. This group 
represented the infrastructure development insti- 
tutions such as regional agencies for technology 
development, export centers, free economic 
zones, special economic zones, industrial parks, 
and business incubators. 

Group 3 functions: Institutions for develop- 
ment and support of the infrastructure 


e Selection and evaluation of projects 

e Infrastructure and technology access on favor- 
able terms 

e Reduced taxation 

e Training 

e Provision of information 


Group 4. Noncommercial Organizations (NCO) 
and Public Associations 

This group describes NCOs and business non- 
profit associations, various types of public entities 
that work as representatives of business interests 
and lobbies. These associations are established as 
nonstate instruments that facilitate market devel- 
opment and represent the interests of new busi- 
nesses. The associations support their members 
through the following instruments: 


e Legislation and practical guidance 
e Tax subsidies 

e Protection from hostile takeovers 
e Monitoring of business climate 
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e Training programs for small-business 


Unfortunately, affiliation of biggest NCO of 
entrepreneurs with authorities has made them 
insufficient as an “entrepreneur unions,” therefore 
their activity have limited impact on business 
climate in the country. 

The functions of government support agencies 
and companies demonstrate government effort to 
stimulate business in Russia. The aforementioned 
activities are directed at large, medium, and small 
businesses. 


Best Practices: Federal Development 
Institutions 


In one encyclopedia entry it is impossible cover- 
ing all government agencies in support of devel- 
opment in Russia, instead here comes the 
description of the most active and productive 
state agencies. The most active among them are 
the Agency for Strategic initiatives (ASI), Russian 
Venture Company (RVC), and the Internet Initia- 
tive Development Foundation (IIDF). 

The RVC is the oldest support agency, whose 
goals are to provide funding. In 2006-2007, 
experts believed that the provision of funds was 
the major instrument for building market 
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economy. The rest was entrusted to the “invisible 
hand of the market.” However, the disillusion- 
ment came fast. The emerging market lacked the 
entrepreneurial spirit and knowledge of business 
technology. Small business investment funds 
were nonexistent. Until now, these problems 
have not been fully solved. Therefore, govern- 
ment took upon itself to help the market. The 
Russian government continued providing funding 
to the most vigilant investment agencies such as 
RVC, RosNano, and Skolkovo. Currently these 
agencies work to develop necessary business 
infrastructure. The RVC transformed into a com- 
plex development agency with three major prior- 
ities: investment, innovation ecosystem, and 
technology development. Below we provide 
brief description of the RVC activities results 
(Table 1). 

The RVC continues to coordinate the creation 
of ecosystems for technology developing entre- 
preneurs. Starting from 2010, the RVC focused on 
innovative business technology. The RVC 
established venture capital fund, organized train- 
ing programs, conferences, and round tables for 
business angels and venture capitalists. A new 
line of the RVC initiative has become the devel- 
opment of business incubators in partnership with 
established businesses and corporations. Corpora- 
tions benefitted from working with business 
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Investments stimulation 


e The RVC created 23 venture 
funds capitalized at $462.4 million 
in partnership with private 
investors 

e The RVC share in the venture 
capital constitutes $273million 
191 new businesses received 
financial support of $236 million 
e The RVC sold shares in fully 
supported projects 

The RVC provided expert support 
to 22 regional foundations 


ups 
accelerators 


the seed stage 


Development of innovation ecosystem 


e The investor training programs 
educated 264 business angels, 

202 venture funds, 318 employees for 
corporate investment funds 

¢ The RVC in partnership with 
regional accelerators trained 800 start- 


e The RVC established interregional 


Development of the technological 
market 


¢ The RVC, ASI, and new businesses 
have established the project 
development office for new 
technologies 

e New technological markets have 
been founded 

e The RVC continues to develop 
plans for new markets, ecosystems, 
and new technologies 


e The RVC funded early start-ups, at 


e The RVC involved mass media to 


promote technological programs and 
venture entrepreneurship 

e The RVC organized special events to 
involve a triad of entrepreneurs, 
investors, and universities 


Data source: Annual report of the RVC for 2015 
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incubators via access to innovation and new ideas. 
Start-ups, in turn, got access to funding and the 
infrastructure of a large partner, which potentially 
might become the client. The RVC is not the 
largest government agency, but it is more visible 
and active than many comparable development 
institutions. Government venture foundations 
continue working with various business projects 
at all stages of progress (Graph 6). 

A noticeable addition to the RVC activity is the 
Internet Initiative Development Foundation 
(IDF). IDF was established in 2013 by the Stra- 
tegic Initiative Agency to compliment the activi- 
ties of the RVC. The HDF was initially 
conceptualized as a support institution for start- 
ups at an early stage of development, such as pre- 
seed and seed businesses. The IIDF experts soon 
found that quality projects were only a few. To 
generate quality business projects IDF started 
developing business infrastructure: business- 
accelerators, business angels, corporate partner- 
ships, training courses and practices, and 
business-events aimed at the establishment of 
business ecosystem. Soon the IIDF has attracted 
large corporations in banking, oil production, 
technological ship-building, and tourism to par- 
ticipate in venture-partnership projects. The HDF 
provided expertise for the assessment of small 
business capacity and to facilitate the partnership. 
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In 3 years, the IIDF provided investment funds 
for 193 projects at pre-seed level, 13 projects at 
the seed level, and 3 Round A projects (the level 
of project development). Yet, both agencies — the 
RVC and the IDF — have been criticized for 
keeping large deposits in the banks, which 
suggested that many projects were not selected 
or underfunded. However, two agencies argued 
that their role was not to create but to support 
existing businesses. The two agencies succeeded 
in creating stable venture capital market in Russia 
(Graph 7). 

The economic recession and Rouble devalua- 
tion in Russia decreased the number and value of 
business deals. Yet, the state foundations managed 
to meet the goal to maintain stable operations of 
private venture capital. 

Business infrastructure is unevenly distributed 
on the territory of the Russian Federation. This 
irregularity is compensated by active interaction 
and regular communication among the affiliated 
institutions. The Russian business ecosystem 1s 
supported by the state. The state provides support 
to the entrepreneurs as suggested by the scheme 
below: 

Most of the instruments in Scheme 1 are well 
known and self-explanatory. Yet, the tax privi- 
leges deserve further explanation. The Russian 
government determined several types of tax 
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Government Support of 
Small Business in Russia, 
Graph 7 Russian venture 
market in million USD by 
years (Source: The Internet 
Initiative Development 
Fund 2016) 
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Scheme 1 The state 
support instruments 





Tax reductions 


Subsidized infrastructure 





privileges for development agencies and special 
purpose technological areas and territories. 
Among those are free economic zone, special 
economic zones, fast development territories, 
industrial clusters, industrial parks, and techno- 
parks. The tax privileges consist of the following 
instruments: reduced profit tax, property tax, spe- 
cial customs tax, and payroll tax, which are espe- 
cially valuable for IT companies. 


The Combination of Policy Support and 
Market Conditions 


Lundstrom and Stevenson (2005) suggested 
the typology of four types of state support 





Information resources 









Accelerator tracking 







Entrepreneur 
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instruments: E-extension policy, new strategy for 
business development, new business establish- 
ment, and “niche” entrepreneurship policy. The 
goal of these support measures is to stimulate 
innovative business technologies such as social 
entrepreneurship, new technology development, 
and holistic entrepreneurship support. The effort 
is focused on changing the culture, the context, 
and the infrastructure for growing entrepreneur- 
ship. The government first chose to support inno- 
vative entrepreneurship, but actually extended the 
support to all types of businesses. Two develop- 
ment agencies that we discussed earlier, the RVC 
and the IIDF were established to support the inno- 
vative clusters, but later took responsibility of 
other new businesses and the infrastructure 
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development. All of these support measures were 
provided to selected industries on the basis of 
innovativeness success measures. 

Russia measures low on entrepreneurial activ- 
ities, only 3.5% of Russians 18—64 years old 
express the interest in starting new business 
within three coming years. Established, starting, 
and nascent entrepreneurs all together constitute 
13.4% of adult population in Russia. Russia’s 
index of entrepreneurship activity is among the 
lowest listed by the Global Entrepreneurship 
Monitoring (GEM 2014). This fact explains the 
continuing growth of government involvement in 
economic stimulation and support of complex 
development institutions. The challenge that 
Russia currently faces is to find and stimulate 
independent innovative businesses rather than 
supporting rent-seeking private institutions that 
make profit on the services mandated by local 
governments. The complex stimulation of entre- 
preneurial activities includes consumer manage- 
ment, taxation, competition and migration policy 
(Storey 2008). Other measures constitute the edu- 
cation of new entrepreneurs and the creation of 
favorable business climate (Lundstrom and 
Stevenson 2005).There are few efforts to use com- 
plex entrepreneurship development strategy in 
Russia, while niche approach (development poli- 
cies focuses in an industry sector or territory basis) 
is still prevalent. 

The Agency for Strategic Initiatives (ASI) is an 
important player in the field of entrepreneurship 
development. It is larger than other development 
agencies in terms of its goals and scale of activi- 
ties. Its goals include the improvement of invest- 
ment climate, co-funding of business projects, 
development of human capital to meet the demand 
of innovative industries, and the establishment of 
new technological companies. ASI is unique 
among other institutions in partnership develop- 
ment that include governments, universities, busi- 
ness, and social assistance institutions. The ASI 
ranking and administrative capacity is high. The 
President of Russia sits on its Board of Directors. 
The ASI implements the initiatives in administra- 
tive regulation, creates and moderates communi- 
ties, supports the infrastructure development, 
educational and social projects. The central 
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mission of the ASI is to modernize the society, 
to reach all parts of the country through the inclu- 
sion of the maximum of population in its sphere of 
activity. The ASI aims at the improvement of the 
entrepreneurial climate by the following means: 


e Reduction of regulations 

e Improvement of public administration quality 

e Massive involvement of business and society 
in the ongoing change projects 


The most visible impact of the ASI has been 
the public service reforms. The most prominent 
projects were in reduction of administrative bar- 
riers for business through the shortening of acqui- 
sitions and proprietary legal procedures, the 
speeding of engineering connections, customs 
procedures, etc. The ASI reformed regional public 
administration by changing the organizational 
charter, introducing modern management proce- 
dures and initiating project management offices. 
Finally, it has introduced the ranking system of 
regional governments for the business climate 
improvement. In 2016, the unified government 
quality measure — the investment climate national 
ranking — is in the process of implementation in all 
regions of Russia. However, the modernization of 
regional government system and the reduction of 
entry barriers are not sufficient for market devel- 
opment in the absence of business spirit, large 
labor market, and human capital (Van Stel 
et al. 2007). 


Conclusion 


Small and medium-size business development has 
become the priority for Russian government in the 
2012-2016. To stimulate the SME development, 
government has established state-funded develop- 
ment institutions and infrastructure agencies. 
The most active among them were the Agency 
for Strategic initiatives (ASI), Russian Venture 
Company (RVC), and the Internet Initiative 
Development Foundation (IIDF).Several devel- 
opment institutions were purposely established 
to support innovative activities of small busi- 
nesses. However, the SME and individual 
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entrepreneurs still face difficulties because of 
unstable external economic situation (turbulent 
exchange rate, fiscal policy), weak protection of 
property rights, and high internal administrative 
barriers. Until nowadays, the SME might choose 
to go informal to avoid taxation and exit expense. 
Macroeconomic conditions often slow down the 
expansion of the SME in Russia. However, the 
activities of the ASI and other state development 
institutions to establish favorable conditions for 
SME development and to improve the investment 
climate raise careful optimism for the evolution of 
prosperous small and medium-size business to 
create a solid foundation of a market economy in 
Russia. 
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Synonyms 


Accountability; Answerability; Confidence; 
Duty; Integrity; Liability; Responsibility; Trust 


Definition 


Accountability is defined as accepting responsi- 
bility or accounting for one’s actions. 


Introduction 


A fundamental tenet of good governance is that 
we expect our elected and non-elected public offi- 
cials to act honestly and with integrity. However, 
in far too many cases, personal self-interests, 
greed, and abuse of power have resulted in 
increasing calls for government reform. The 
focus of these reform efforts emphasizes creating 
an administrative environment that ensures gov- 
ernment officials act in unity with society’s basic 
notions of ethics and probity. Regulatory changes 
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impacting such aspects as political party financ- 
ing, rules governing administrative discretion, 
and how citizens interact and access government 
are all meant to ensure public officials are held 
accountable for their actions. 


What is Accountability? 


Accountability is an amorphous concept that has 
been defined in a multitude of ways. Although 
Merriam-Webster (2015) defines accountability 
as “an obligation or willingness to accept respon- 
sibility or to account for one’s actions” (http:// 
www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/accountabil 
ity), scholars have debated and pushed the exam- 
ination of the issue of accountability to the 
forefront of governance. Since the epic 
Friedrich-Finer debate of the 1940s about the 
most effective way to ensure accountability of 
public officials in a democratic system, the over- 
arching questions of who is accountable and what 
are they accountable for still remain largely unan- 
swered (for an interesting discussion of the 
debate, please see Stewart 1985). 

Broadly speaking, accountability exists when 
there is a relationship between an entity (such as 
an individual, group, or institution), which is 
subject to another’s oversight or direction, 
where they provide information or justification 
for their actions. Under this conceptual lens, 
accountability involves two distinct groups: an 
agent and a principal. Therefore, government 
functions as the agent for its citizens, through 
public officials and agencies. Moreover, as an 
agent for the citizens, government must continu- 
ally provide information about their decisions 
and actions as justification to the citizens and 
those institutions charged with ensuring that the 
agents are accountable for their actions. Over- 
sight suggests that the public, or those institu- 
tions tasked with ensuring accountability, can 
sanction the government or remedy the violating 
behavior. The rise of accountability has lead to an 
increase in auditing, supension, and monitoring 
(Michael 2005). 

The fundamental basis for government acting 
as agent for its citizens is the concept of the social 
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contract, where the social contract establishes the 
values society wants to enforce. In a demo- 
cratic society, the social contract involves the 
retaining of certain natural rights, an accep- 
tance of restrictions of certain individual liber- 
ties, the assumption of certain duties by both 
the governed and governing, and the merging 
of certain powers to be exercised collectively. 
What governments are accountable for is artic- 
ulated in national and subnational constitutions 
and the subsequent legislative policies and 
administrative procedures created to implement 
those constitutional values. 

The relationship between the governed and the 
governing manifests itself within the responsibil- 
ity of elected and non-elected officials to act on 
behalf of society. Therefore, public officials have 
a responsibility to explain their decisions and 
actions, and they are held accountable for 
those decisions. Accountability is represented 
through the use of administrative structures 
(traditionally through legislative, judicial, and 
administrative structures) and administrative pro- 
cesses (transparency, access, oversight, and legal 
address) that are established to safeguard that 
elected and non-elected officials are answerable 
for their actions. When a public official violates 
some given constitutional or regulatory norm, 
such as embezzling public funds, new account- 
ability requirements are created, which requires 
even more checks and balances to limit this type 
of fraud. Within this legalistic approach, govern- 
ments create more regulations attempting to con- 
trol behavior, which typically result in more red 
tape. Yet red tape does not ensure that government 
officials act ethically. 

The traditional legalistic concepts of what gov- 
ernment officials are accountable for overlooks 
the moral, professional, and ethical dimensions 
of accountability and focus on creating a regula- 
tory environment that promotes legal and fiscal 
control. These controls are evident with increas- 
ing levels of red tape, which in turn creates 
even more opportunities for public officials to act 
unethically. Although this may seem counterintui- 
tive, the increasing number of rules and regulations 
(red tape) necessary to limit corruption makes the 
system even less transparent. For example, the 
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Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) establishes 
how the federal government acquires goods and 
services essential for delivering public services 
for the Department of Defense, the General Ser- 
vices Administration, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. It contains over 2,000 
pages of regulations that have been variously 
labeled as “intractable,” “overwhelming,” and 
“impossible for any one person to understand” 
(2015). Only certain individuals possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to weave through 
the complex accountability structures. 


New Public Management 
and Accountability 


The evolving and expanding nature of 
modern government has questioned the effi- 
ciency and applicability of conventional 
political-administrative, | superior-subordinate 
relationships under close supervisions with 
increasing rules and regulations (Romzek and 
Dubnick 1987a). Within a modernization frame- 
work, accounting for one’s actions or pinpointing 
responsibility becomes obfuscated. More so, 
with varied interconnected relationships in a 
market-oriented environment, it becomes diffi- 
cult to determine who is accountable and pre- 
cisely what they are accountable for. 

Through modernization and ideals of market- 
oriented management, privatization, originally a 
mechanism for maximizing economic efficiency 
by increasing the scope and quality of service, 
functioned as a solution to outsourcing account- 
ability. However, contracting out, coupled with 
additional third-party contractors, has created 
“nongovernmental governance,” lacking the for- 
mal institutions of the state (Milward and Provan 
2000). The autonomous nature of these relation- 
ships questions the responsibility of accountabil- 
ity. More so, varied or convoluted relationships 
enable organizations to carry out government 
business without visibility or accountability 
(Gilmour and Jensen 1998). A stealth mixture of 
government and third-party administration 
develops through the combination of nonprofit 
organizations, along with a network of providers. 
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The desire for greater cost-efficiency for govern- 
ments instead functions as a curtain for account- 
ability. These varied relationships blur the ability 
to identify responsibility, questioning account- 
ability by failing to identify who is accountable 
and what they are accountable for. 


Third-Sector Accountability 


Along with the growth of nonprofits, cooperative 
organizations muddy the waters even further by 
providing additional layers of “bureaucratic 
undermining” adding to the complexity of 
accountability through the blurring of responsibil- 
ity. With unclear relationships, historical notions 
of principal agent accountability are no longer 
applicable. Still the question arises: when 
decision-making authority is delegated to the 
agent, does responsibility and accountability 
transfer as well? (Jensen and Meckling 1976, 
p. 308). Additionally, when agents are self- 
serving and economically motivated, who should 
be ultimately accountable, the principal or the 
agent? Because decision-making involves multi- 
ple actors, public authorities are no longer 
assumed to possess the traditional authority 
ascribed to public organizations (Hansson and 
Longva 2014, p.93). Monolithic growth has 
expanded governance to include any business of 
the public, no matter the degrees of separation. 
Therefore, the notion of citizens holding elected 
officials accountable is challenged (Hansson and 
Longva 2014, p.93). Traditional notions of trans- 
action cost economics (Williamson 1973) previ- 
ously dictated the decision for in-house services 
versus contracting out. The lure to produce 
and achieve efficiency continued the growth of 
government, further questioning conventional 
notions of accountability. With the expansion 
of individuals, agencies, and sometimes govern- 
ments involved, accountability becomes difficult 
because of the many layers burying who 
is accepting responsibility and accounting for 
one’s actions. 

Contractual agreements are paving the roads of 
accountability, specifying what and whom — 
relying on the level of specificity, between parties 
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with divergent interests. Furthermore, even 
though contractual relations do not include for- 
malized channels of accountability to citizens, the 
satisfaction of public services is also impacting 
the judgment of the final product, shifting to eval- 
uation of outcomes and performance. Governance 
requires more than what public service delivers, 
and it must include the processes as well as the 
mixture of inputs (Dubnick 2005). Therefore, the 
means and ends function as measurements of 
effectiveness; however, they fail to demonstrate 
a mechanism for ensuring accountability. 

Moreover, technology has brought forth a sur- 
plus of benefits, along with an array of chal- 
lenges. E-governance contributes to greater 
transparency and has the potential to aid in the 
notions of accountability by providing linkages 
for responsibility. However, with the mass- 
produced and ever expanding availability of 
information, challenges to accessibility still 
remain. Furthermore, accountability through 
e-governance remains tied to integrity, impacting 
the overall public perception, specifically within 
an “environment of blameworthiness” (Dubnick 
2005). The ability to pick and choose the specific 
information available, deciding between 
supporting reports as opposed to effectiveness 
measures, contributes to the frustration and over- 
whelming breadth of information present. 
Finally, the desire to inundate information avail- 
ability has overshadowed the need for a coherent 
exchange of dialogue among stakeholders 
(Dumont 2013), further exacerbating Ebrahim’s 
(2009) conclusion that transparency is a key 
component of accountability. 


Conclusion 


In summary, unhappiness with the status quo 
leaves hierarchical and accountability for processes 
failing to achieve the level of governmental 
accountability desired (Heinrich 2002). Moreover, 
technology and advancements bring forth 
expanding notions of government employees and 
officials, increasing those conducting public busi- 
ness and, in turn, impacting accountability. 
Accountability within the public sector defines 
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the philosophies of democracy (Romzek and 
Dubnick 1987b). Furthermore, accountability dis- 
cussions aim at promoting behaviors that are 
socially or legally legitimated. Failing to live up 
to the public expectations, through mis- 
management, unethical or corrupt behavior breaks 
down accountability from the foundations. 
Through the distribution and devolution of power 
to nontraditional government employees, account- 
ability has taken a back seat. Together with infor- 
mation overload, specialized experts and specific 
areas of expertise conflate accountability on all 
levels. Relying on performance measurements for 
accountability, dispersion and empowerment are 
justified and endorsed. As accountability is defined 
as “accepting responsibility or accounting for one’s 
actions,” itis important to be able to identify who is 
accountable and exactly what they are accountable 
for (Merriam-Webster 2015). Privatization pro- 
vides support for “doing more with less” while 
circumventing government incompetence and 
avoiding “rule-bounded inflexibility” (Ott and 
Dicke 2001, p. 322), further convoluting the 
identification of responsibility and accountabil- 
ity. With the presence of increasing challenges 
and opportunities, scholarship and practice can 
achieve the greater accountability envisioned 
within governance. 

Regardless of who provides the service, those in 
governments are responsible for balancing citizens’ 
needs with public outcomes. Varying structures 
with diversified relationships presents the growing 
need for accountability, along with the challenges. 
Recognizing and addressing the evolving nature of 
governance will help researchers, as well as practi- 
tioners, achieve a better level of accountability in 
the future. 


Cross-References 


Accountability: Breaches and Trust 
Administrative Responsibility 

Authority in Organizations 

Bureaucracy Responsiveness 

Federal Government, Russia 
Principal-Agent Theory of Organizations 
Transparency 
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Synonyms 


Greece; Immigration policy; Refugee crisis; 
Schengen agreement 


Greek Refugee Crisis, The 
Definition 


Refugee policy consists of measures taken by gov- 
ernments to regulate the transit across national 
borders of those people fleeing persecution or 
open conflict at home. 


Introduction 


Efforts to address the refugee crisis in Greece 
(2012-2016) have mostly failed to produce the 
desired results with few prospects for improve- 
ment in the future. The complexity and transna- 
tional nature of the refugee issue coupled with 
austerity and lack of administrative capacity in 
Greece pose nearly insurmountable problems to 
effective policy and implementation. The refugee 
crisis is important not only because it has received 
inadequate scholarly attention so far but also 
because at its core, the Syrian crisis represents 
what Antonio Guterres, the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), claimed to be “the 
biggest humanitarian emergency of our era” 
(Edwards 2014). By the end of 2015, 1,015,078 
migrants had crossed the Mediterranean into 
Europe rendering it the biggest movement of peo- 
ple in Europe since World War II. Of those, 3771 
died (most drowned) in the process (UNHCR 
2016). Moreover, the case deeply affects the 
Schengen Agreement, which is the current policy 
of free movement for persons across Europe. 


Migrants, Refugees, or Irregulars? 


Since 2005, Greece has been an important first 
European Union (EU) country of arrival for 
migrants and refugees heading west to northern 
Europe. Perhaps the biggest obstacle with dealing 
with the influx of people across the Mediterranean 
has been language. Who are they and how should 
they be called? Labels matter because different 
rules apply to asylum seekers, legal (and illegal) 
migrants, and refugees. Asylum seekers are those 
who can demonstrate legitimate fear for their 
physical security in their home country. Legal 
migrants are those who obtain papers in their 
place of origin to migrate to the host country 
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usually for economic or family reasons. Illegals 
cross national borders without papers for eco- 
nomic or other reasons. Refugees cross national 
borders legally or illegally because they flee 
armed conflict or persecution (IOM 2016a). 
Some experts use the term irregular migration 
to refer to sometimes temporary entry, residence, 
or work in a country without the necessary 
authorization or immigration documents; these 
migrants often fall prey to human smugglers 
(Triandafyllidou and Maroukis 2012: 5). The 
problem with the persons crossing the Mediterra- 
nean is that they are all of the above in many cases, 
making policy complex and difficult (in trying to 
document the undocumented), time consuming 
(in keeping records and distinguishing between 
criminal and legitimate elements), and highly con- 
tentious (in verifying who has legitimate fear of 
persecution at home). This article will use the 
generic term migrant and differentiate between 
types in the appropriate context. 


Why Greece? 


An overview of flows of legal and irregular 
migrants and asylum seekers in 2015 shows that 
approximately 11.3% of Greece’s total population 
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are foreigners (IOM 2016b). However, the flow 
and sources of migrants have changed substan- 
tially over the years. Whereas the number of 
migrants crossing the Greek border has waxed 
and waned, it skyrocketed to almost ten times 
the average in 2015 (see Fig. 1). Moreover, there 
has been a shift between 2010 and 2014 from sea 
to land and back to sea since 2015. The majority 
of migrants used to arrive in Greece by boat 
mainly from Pakistan, Bangladesh, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan and by land through Albania and 
Turkey. Sources of migrants changed substan- 
tially in 2012 when Syrians broke in the top five 
nationalities of legal and illegal crossings. Fully 
46.15% of all apprehended illegal migrants in the 
first 5 months of 2016 came from Syria, while the 
second largest group (23.9%) came from Afghan- 
istan (Greek Police 2016). 

The reasons for these shifts are highly complex 
and vary over time. Using the push-pull model of 
migration (Massey et al. 1998), we can track sev- 
eral reasons for mobility. On the pull side, the 
large influx of migrants from Albania and large 
parts of Asia and Africa prior to 2010 saw Greece 
as the gateway to the European Union (EU). 
Economic reasons propelled the majority of Alba- 
nians, Somalis, Palestinians, and Pakistanis to 
seek a better future in the EU. On the push side, 
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many refugees made the perilous journey across 
Turkey to seek asylum in Greece, fleeing persecu- 
tion and civil war in Afghanistan and Iraq. The 
ultimate hope was to take advantage of open 
borders within much of the EU (more precisely 
those countries which participate in the Schengen 
Agreement) to move over time to other EU 
countries. 


Why Now? 


The situation, however, changed dramatically in 
2012 for three important reasons. First, Greece 
tightened immigration procedures and brought 
drastic changes in detention and repatriation pol- 
icies. Stung by a European Court of Justice deci- 
sion in 2011, which found that 90 percent of all 
irregular entry into Europe was through the Greek 
borders (IOM 2016b), the Greek government 
began implementing more stringent detention pol- 
icies and tightened security at the borders. The 
latter involved seeking assistance from Frontex, 
the EU’s external border forces, to patrol sea 
routes in the Aegean (many Greek islands are 
just a few miles off the Turkish coast). Following 
the path of least resistance, crossings changed 
from sea to the land border with Turkey along 
the Evros river, where a security fence was 
constructed to dissuade migrants from coming. 
In addition, a bilateral visa agreement reduced 
the flow of illegal migrants from Albania. How- 
ever, detention and repatriation policies became 
stricter to more closely follow EU directives and 
the Dublin II treaty, which deals with immigration 
in the EU (McDonough and Tsourdi 2012). The 
end result was a reduction in the flow of migrants 
with many of them going underground to avoid 
capture and repatriation by police and border 
patrols. Most of them, in other words, ended up 
stranded in a country in which they did not nec- 
essarily want to be raising the prospect of social 
tension. 

Second, the economic crisis and consequent 
austerity measures had a significant impact on 
Greek policy. As the economy dove into a 
tailspin — Greek real income has fallen by more 
than one-fourth since 2009 and unemployment 
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soared to more than 25% in 2012 (Zahariadis 
2015) — social and political good will be evapo- 
rated. The far-right political party Golden Dawn 
capitalized on social discontent and set up food 
banks but only for Greek citizens. Despite initially 
showing solidarity with refugees, small commu- 
nities quickly turned because they did “not wish to 
see the establishment of [relocation] camps in 
their neighborhoods/regions which have every 
chance of becoming permanent” (Economides 
quoted in Gill 2016). Moreover, government pol- 
icy was heavily criticized for maintaining inap- 
propriate conditions in detention camps and 
following arbitrary and irregular repatriation 
policies. 

Third, geopolitical developments in the region, 
especially the implosion of Qaddafi’s regime in 
Libya and the civil war in Syria, reshuffled routes 
and sources of migrant origin. Italy bore the brunt 
of refugee waves in 2012-2013 largely following 
the deteriorating situation in Libya. However, as 
Syria’s war intensified and as the number of 
deaths increased among those crossing the Medi- 
terranean, refugees began seeking alternative and 
safer routes through Greece. 


Crisis Within a Crisis? 


The year 2015 marked a turning point in migrant 
flows. A new government in Greece and heavy 
bombardment by Russian planes in Syria precip- 
itated a mass exodus of Syrians seeking asylum in 
neighboring lands and in Europe. The Greek rad- 
ical left-right coalition government clearly sig- 
naled a change in policy. The minister in charge 
of immigration, Tasia Christodoulopoulou, noted 
the government’s intention to stop indiscriminate 
detentions, gradually releasing asylum seekers 
and illegal migrants that have been detained for 
long periods. The point was to follow a more 
humanitarian approach and offer alternatives to 
detention, such as open shelters, voluntary 
returns, and integration programs. Unfortunately, 
the government lost control of the situation as the 
numbers of refugees arriving from the Turkish 
coast surpassed every expectation. Indicative of 
the magnitude of the problem is the simple fact 
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that in July 2015 alone, Greece received more 
refugees than the entire previous year. Moreover, 
the government proved unprepared and unable to 
find and fund alternative accommodations. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees were left to fend 
for themselves in the streets of Athens and other 
big cities, while many residents of Greek islands 
bitterly complained of the lack of state adminis- 
trative capacity, suitable accommodations, plan- 
ning, and funding (Tagaris 2015). By August 
2015, the UNHCR described the situation in the 
Greek islands as “total chaos” with completely 
inadequate accommodation, water, medical, and 
sanitation infrastructure (BBC 2015). 


The EU Steps In 

Despite initial trepidation to concede failure, 
Greek Prime Minister Alexis Tsipras finally 
admitted Greece’s inability to cope with the refu- 
gees calling the situation “a humanitarian crisis 
within a crisis” (Kambas 2015). After seeking EU 
help to address the problem and encountering 
stern reprimands for lack of infrastructure, prepa- 
ration, and administrative competence, he made 
the decision to ease the strain on resources by 
transferring refugees to the Greek border en 
route to other European countries. The decision 
ended up being the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. 

On the one hand, volunteers filled the void left 
by government paralysis. This helped the situa- 
tion but also generated confusion and disillusion- 
ment. Volunteers in many islands were able to 
man posts, welcoming refugees and transferring 
them to the main ports to be shipped to the 
mainland. But the initial ad hoc response even- 
tually gave way to more professionally run net- 
works of responders, such as the International 
Rescue Committee and Médecins Sans 
Frontieres, stabilizing a precarious situation 
(Hernandez 2016). The problem was that the 
uneven registration process left huge gaps for 
criminal elements to slip through. Indeed, 
although all perpetrators of the Bataclan massa- 
cre in Paris in November 2015 are believed to 
have been EU citizens, two of the attackers posed 
as migrants to enter Europe through Greece using 
fake Syrian passports. More recently, the Afghan 
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teenager who went on a slashing spree on a train 
in southern Germany in mid-July 2016 was an 
unaccompanied asylum-seeking minor. These 
and other incidents have raised fears that the 
waves of refugees and Greece’s inability to 
stem the flow increased the risk of terrorist ele- 
ments going undetected. 

On the other hand, the incredible numbers of 
refugees walking their way to Germany and other 
countries in central and northern Europe pro- 
mpted robust actions by several EU states. The 
EU’s collective failure to draw up a coherent 
strategy to deal with the huge movement of refu- 
gees illustrated in vivid terms Olson’s (1965) 
well-documented impediments to collective 
action. As a result, individual member states uni- 
laterally renationalized the EU’s immigration pol- 
icy. Up to October 2015, refugees made their way 
through member states relatively freely until they 
reached Germany where they sought asylum. At 
the same time, EU leaders tried to reach an agree- 
ment to allocate refugees among different member 
states. The sheer numbers, however — Germany 
was due to receive over 800,000 refugees in 
2015 — raised suspicion among some govern- 
ments that they would be stuck with what they 
considered to be unwanted trespassers. Hungary 
was the first to close its border to new migrants 
followed by a domino effect of other border clo- 
sures reaching all the way south to Greece. As a 
result, Greece was stuck with hundreds of thou- 
sands of destitute and hungry refugees who kept 
on coming, did not want to stay, could not leave, 
and refused to go back. Any thoughts Prime Min- 
ister Tsipras may have entertained to use the ref- 
ugee crisis as leverage to pressure EU creditors to 
ease up on imposed austerity proved to be 
misleading. 


The EU-Turkey Agreement 

After months of negotiations, the EU finally 
struck a deal in March 2016 among member states 
and Turkey (Collett 2016). Turkey agreed to stem 
the tide of refugees flooding Greek shores in 
exchange for financial aid (€6 billion over 
3 years, €3 billion more than what it was offered 
in October 2015), easing of EU visa controls, and 
accelerated negotiations for EU membership. 
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Greece agreed to let NATO forces patrol the 
Aegean in search of refugee boats, stop prompting 
migrants to leave for other EU states, and build 
reception/registration camps (“hotspots”) in the 
islands and relocation camps in the mainland 
that could provide adequate housing for thou- 
sands of refugees who waited to have their cases 
registered and assessed. Asylum seekers 
(normally from Syria) would receive priority, 
while the majority of remaining nationalities 
arriving after March 20, 2016, would be voluntar- 
ily or forcibly expelled to Turkey or repatriated to 
their country of origin. In the meantime, EU mem- 
ber states would have to agree on a formula to 
welcome migrants among themselves. 

The agreement was met with substantial criti- 
cism by NGOs, international organizations, and 
some EU states (Collett 2016). Some NGOs and 
more spectacularly the UNHCR ceased opera- 
tions in the Greek islands (but the UNHCR later 
returned), complaining the agreement did not do 
enough to protect the rights of refugees while 
forcible repatriation violated EU and UN princi- 
ples. Others complained that Turkey did not pro- 
vide enough safety protection to repatriated 
individuals, while still others thought the agree- 
ment did not do enough to address the causes of 
refugee movements. 


What’s Next? 


The situation remains precarious at the time of 
writing (July 2016), limiting Greek, and more 
generally EU, options (Lamb 2016). While the 
flow of refugees has stopped, all those 
interviewed (nine individuals from local and 
regional governments, volunteers, and aca- 
demics) in the island of Lesvos (June 2016) 
expect it to fail. They believe the flow will 
resume once the weather improves — indeed ref- 
ugee boats began to arrive again in June but not 
in the extreme numbers recorded in 2015. More- 
over, Greek people feel abandoned by the Greek 
government and the EU because the economic 
crisis continues unabated while tourism has suf- 
fered dramatically in select islands affected by 
refugee flows, such as Lesvos, Kos, and Chios. 
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This is all the more intriguing because islanders 
benefited enormously by the presence of paying 
volunteers in the non-touristic winter 
months — many volunteers have since left in 
protest or because of lack of incoming refugees. 
The situation in Turkey is precarious following 
the attempted military coup and the govern- 
ment’s crackdown on judges, the military, aca- 
demics, and generally civil servants. To make 
matters worse, the British decision to leave the 
EU has also emboldened nationalist and xeno- 
phobic political parties in other countries, nota- 
bly Hungary, France, Poland, Austria, and the 
Czech Republic, to block any EU-mandated ref- 
ugee allocation scheme. Finally and in the 
absence of addressing the Syrian crisis, which 
may bring refugee numbers down to more man- 
ageable levels, it is highly likely that human 
waves of the destitute, desperate, and poor will 
continue to flood EU shores. The EU policy of 
open borders promised by the Schengen Agree- 
ment is likely to be revisited. 


Conclusion 


The case demonstrates the value of Castles’ 
(2010) argument that migration reflects significant 
social transformation brought about by what 
Hollifield (2008) hypothesizes is complex gov- 
ernment policy calculations. Greece is the prime 
example ofa society socially and politically trans- 
formed by extraordinary waves of migration. The 
case also reveals the power of migration as a 
political tool for affecting European discourse 
and reversing (or having the power to potentially 
reverse) transnational (EU) integration. The 
issue’s complexity and the lack of political will 
amidst austerity coupled with poor administrative 
capacity have proven to be serious impediments to 
policy effectiveness. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Conformity; Social influence 


Definition 


Entitativity: The degree to which members of a 
group are perceived as a coherent unit. 

Power: The ability to direct the behaviors and 
attitudes of others. 

Prototypicality: To embody the attributes of the 
group to which one belongs. 

Social identity: People use the social group in 
which they belong to define their self-concept. 


Introduction 


Humans are social creatures with an intrinsic psy- 
chological need to belong (Baumeister and Leary 
1995). This need to belong is a fundamental moti- 
vation for joining a group. However, other factors 
certainly come into play when deciding what kind 
of group to join, such as member benefits, status, 
and self-esteem. As a group member, other factors 
contribute to the decision to stay in one’s group, to 
be a good member, and even to lead the group. 
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Groups also hold power and can be very influen- 
tial, in that they can affect the thoughts, feelings, 
and behaviors of others. Along with a group 
comes the need for a leader to influence the 
group and direct it toward its desired goals. It is 
necessary for leaders to have groups to lead and 
for groups to have leaders to follow; the two go 
hand in hand. It is no wonder then why so much 
research has been conducted to better understand 
group processes, power, and leadership. 


Group Processes and Social Influence 


A group is defined as a collection of three or more 
individuals who are all dependent upon one 
another in some way. Groups also have the ability 
to be socially influential in that a group can affect 
the actions, attitudes, and emotions of others. 
Along the same lines, groups can yield power to 
influence others or control certain events. Groups 
have the influence and authority that comes from 
its relative size and structure. Any collection of 
individuals with the same goals constitutes a 
group; otherwise, they are merely an assortment 
of individuals. Four people standing on a street 
corner would not necessarily constitute a group 
unless they had the same goals and were aware 
that the other members also considered them- 
selves a part of the group. Members of a group 
must share the same destiny and the group must be 
of some significance to its members; it is not 
enough to think one is in a group without 
acknowledgement of and by others. For instance, 
maybe the people on the street corner were all 
holding the same signs, picketing the same gro- 
cery store, and thinking similarly about what they 
all stood for. If so, those people would constitute a 
group in that they were dependent upon one 
another, identified similarly, and held the same 
fate (Lickel et al. 2000). People come together 
all the time to try and influence the attitudes of 
others, knowing on some level that their message 
will be better accepted from a group rather than an 
individual. Having power in numbers is but one 
advantage of joining a group. 

Group membership offers many advantages to 
the individual. Such advantages include a clear 
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sense of identity, sense of belonging, increased 
self-esteem, socialization with others, social sup- 
port, influence, information, and access to 
resources (Abrams et al. 1990). Such benefits 
would not otherwise be attainable if alone or in a 
loosely associated collection of people. One sig- 
nificant benefit is the increase in self-esteem that 
arises from having a clear role and knowing one 
belongs in the group (Abrams and Hogg 1988). In 
the picketing example, the people gain benefits 
from picketing together because they feel they 
belong in the group, they have the same beliefs, 
and they are far more influential together with 
their signs than they would be separately. One 
person alone on a corner with a sign would not 
elicit the same powerful impact as a group, and 
having the ability to affect the thoughts, feelings, 
and behaviors of others is very satisfying and 
leads one to feel better about themselves and 
their group. 

Groups also provide rules for their members, or 
norms, so that members know how to behave. 
Norms help prevent confusion through explicit 
rules about how to think and act. Military units 
have norms that are clear so its members know 
what is expected of them in any given 
situation — how to behave, how to speak, how to 
dress, and how to think. Norms ensure that every- 
one in the group is on the “same page.” This is 
advantageous as uncertainty can arise when 
expectations are unclear. In fact, the degree to 
which a group is perceived as more of a coherent 
unit is referred to as entitativity. Groups higher in 
entitativity, such as the army or marines, are better 
at reducing uncertainty for group members com- 
pared to groups low in entitativity, such as people 
waiting at a train station (Hogg 2007). The ability 
to reduce uncertainty is very important as uncer- 
tainty is an aversive feeling individuals are moti- 
vated to reduce. Joining a cohesive group with 
clear norms about what to wear, how to speak, 
and what to believe with clear roles helps people 
to assuage the negative feelings of uncertainty and 
bolster self-esteem. By being part of something 
bigger than oneself, one can socialize with others 
who are like-minded and increase their self- 
esteem by defining themselves in part through 
their group membership. The interaction between 
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one’s psychological self-concept and the social 
process of belonging to a group is referred to as 
social identity (Turner and Oakes 1986); Tajfel 
(1974), (1982); Turner et al. (1979). That is, a 
person’s sense of who they are is heavily 
influenced by their membership within a group. 
While all groups have norms and expectations 
for their members, not all groups are structured in 
the same manner. The structure and entitativity of 
a group depends in part upon the type of group 
and the particular task at hand. Four varieties of 
groups have been identified in the literature and 
vary in their respective levels of entitativity: inti- 
macy groups, task groups, social categories, and 
transitory groups (Lickel et al. 2000). Entitativity, 
or group cohesiveness, is highest for intimacy 
groups such as family members or close friends. 
In an intimacy group such as a family, all the 
members of the group are very similar, share the 
same interrelated outcomes, and will behave sim- 
ilarly. This type of group is the most cohesive. 
A task group is one that comes together for the 
specific purpose of achieving a goal. This type of 
group has high entitativity, but less so than an 
intimacy group. For instance, a group of mar- 
keters within an organization will come together 
for a new ad campaign, and the members will 
work closely, think similarly about their goals, 
but will likely dissipate after the task is completed. 
The third type of group has even lower entitativity 
because it is a social category. An example is the 
category of women. While women constitute a 
group and are relatively similar, they lack the 
same degree of cohesiveness that would be pre- 
sent in an intimacy or task group. Women may be 
similar in that they all fit in the same category, but 
there is much more variability of identity and 
behavior within such a group. All women do not 
necessarily have the same beliefs and goals, and 
while their outcomes may be related, they are not 
related to the same extent as other more entitative 
groups such as intimacy or task groups. Lastly, 
transitory groups have the lowest levels of 
entitativity due to their loose associations. Indi- 
viduals waiting in line at a sandwich shop will all 
leave with a sandwich, but they will all leave at 
different times, with different sandwiches, and 
will eat their sandwiches in different locations 
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rather than eating together. Types of groups, 
their levels of entitativity, and the extent to 
which they can provide benefits to their members 
are all factors considered when joining a group. 
Another important factor in the decision to join a 
social group is the presence of leadership. 


Leadership and Influence 


Many theories on leadership exist in the 
literature as this construct has been studied from 
a variety of perspectives. However, few leader- 
ship theories examine leaders as group members 
or leadership as an essential group process. One 
theory that takes a group-based perspective is 
transformational leadership theory (TLT). Trans- 
formational leadership occurs when leaders and 
followers within a group are interdependent upon 
one another and motivate each other to work 
toward common group goals (Kuhnert and 
Lewis 1987). It is the leader’s primary responsi- 
bility to have a clear vision, to have an inspira- 
tional personality, and to lead by example in order 
to make change. TLT has since evolved to elabo- 
rate further on how leaders impact the group as a 
whole by gaining trust and respect from other 
group members (Bass 1990). One of the key com- 
ponents is that leaders must be well liked and have 
a certain personality style; otherwise, they will not 
be as effective in generating change or influencing 
group members. Nonetheless, TLT posits that all 
group members, including the leader, should look 
beyond their own self-interests and focus on what 
is best for the group as a whole. This approach has 
been studied largely in managerial contexts and 
boasts of many styles in which leaders can influ- 
ence in a transformational manner. 

Another similar theory is that of shared leader- 
ship. Shared leadership takes a group-based 
approach to leadership; however, rather than one 
sole leader being responsible for the vision and 
direction of the group, there are multiple leaders 
who “share” the role. Leaders are not appointed, 
rather they emerge from the members ablest and 
willing to influence the group toward a specific 
outcome. This allows for a flexible distribution of 
leadership meant to ensure whomever is most 
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capable and prototypical of the group can readily 
and efficiently lead. This group-centered 
approach to leadership has been supported by 
the literature to be effective and advantageous, 
especially within team and organizational settings 
(Fausing et al. 2015; Grille at al. 2015). However, 
there are also instances when this approach to 
leadership can be problematic. It is pivotal to 
note that such a style is more effective when 
everyone in the group is in agreement about how 
leadership should be decided and who is most 
qualified to lead in a given situation. 

Along the same lines, social identity theory of 
leadership (SITL) views leadership as a group 
process where the leader is a group member who 
has gained influence and power over the identity, 
attitudes, and behavior of the group members by 
embodying what the group stands for (Hogg 
2001). Specifically, the main tenet of SITL is 
that group prototypical leaders are more strongly 
supported and trusted by other ingroup members 
compared to less prototypical leaders, especially 
when the group membership is of great value to 
group members’ identity (Hogg 2001; Hogg 
et al. 2012; Thomas et al. 2013). Thus, the more 
strongly one identifies with their group, the more 
strongly one prefers a leader who exemplifies the 
core values, attitudes, and beliefs of the group. 
Power and influence in this theory come from 
prototypicality. For example, the leader of a polit- 
ical party will emerge when members who highly 
identify with the group perceive the leader as 
being the best embodiment of the group’s values 
and ideals. They will trust him or her, be support- 
ive of the leader, and will allow them to exercise 
their influence with the expectation that the leader 
will act in the best interest of the group. Members 
who are not strongly identified with the group 
may not be as likely to show a preference for a 
prototypical leader because their group member- 
ship may not be a central aspect of their own self- 
concept. Hence, the key components within this 
theory are leader prototypicality and group mem- 
ber identification, which are similar to the afore- 
mentioned theories. However, the key difference 
is that SITL is not limited to organizational set- 
tings. Rather, this conceptualization of the leader- 
ship process can be applied to almost any group. 


Group Power and Leadership 


Social influence and power can take a variety 
of forms but occurs when one’s attitudes and 
behaviors are affected by others. Within transfor- 
mational leadership theory, shared leadership the- 
ory, and social identity theory of leadership, 
leadership is best understood as a group process 
where the members and leaders are all 
interdependent and have a shared fate. Social 
identity is integral within the group because it 
fuels group’s power to affect and influence others 
(Reicher and Levine 1994; Reicher et al. 2005). 
While the most prototypical group member often 
emerges as the leader of the group, the leader has a 
great responsibility to be mindful of the group’s 
vision and use the group’s power and influence to 
direct the group toward its goals. As the old saying 
goes, “with great power comes great responsibil- 
ity.” In order for the leader to be effective and to 
use his or her power constructively, the leader 
must gain trust and support from other group 
members to be perceived as effective. There are 
occasions in which leaders may emerge who are 
not necessarily the most prototypical member of 
the group; however, these are typically extreme 
cases and prototypical leaders are almost always 
strongly preferred to non-prototypical leaders. 


Group Power and Individual Power 


The power literature supports the notion that 
power can serve as a means for gaining advantage 
over other people and groups, which, in turn, 
satisfies the individual’ self-concept. It is impor- 
tant, however, to note the distinction between 
group and individual power. Group power has to 
do with the degree of control a group has over its 
own fate and the degree of control and influence it 
has over other groups, while individual power 
comes from the way the group is structured and 
the importance of the role one holds within a 
group (Rubini et al. 2007). Because leaders are 
the most influential within a group and have the 
most important role, they tend to have the most 
power. This power can be used over other mem- 
bers of the group or it can be used to direct the 
group to influence other groups, depending on 
how much power that group holds. The presence 
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or lack of power held by a group affects the extent 
to which it exercises and asserts its power and 
influence over others. Power as used by leaders 
is more harshly used against outgroup members 
than toward ingroup members, unless ingroup 
members are not conforming and deviate too far 
from the norms of the group. 

Conformity is an important concept when 
discussing power and social influence. It is imper- 
ative for a group to appear as a cohesive unit, or 
highly entitative, so that others will perceive the 
group as significant and unified, thus giving the 
group more power. Every group has norms which 
inform members of what behavior is expected of 
them and conformity is the tendency abide by the 
norms and be like other members of the group. 
Group members conform to show they are proto- 
typical. The prototype of the group prescribes the 
norms of the groups; it represents what the group 
stands for. Therefore, a group member who is 
prototypical embodies the values of the group 
and is, thus, more liked by other members and in 
no danger of being excluded. Potential exclusion 
from the group is a real threat to group members 
who are not prototypical as not conforming to 
norms makes the group look bad. As well, a 
member who does not go along with the group 
norms stands to lose all of the benefits gained 
from group membership. It is in such cases when 
a member is not conforming that the leader and 
other members will use their relative power to 
derogate the nonconforming members in the 
hopes that they will stop their nonconforming 
behavior (Marques et al. 2001); Hewstone et al. 
(2002). 

As mentioned, a group that looks as though 
they are split or lacking cohesion loses its power 
and thus becomes less influential over other 
groups. One way a group gains and signals 
power to other groups is through its structure. 
Hierarchy is related to power in that groups with 
very clear structure are perceived as more orga- 
nized, resourceful, and thus more powerful. Hier- 
archy provides group members with an even 
clearer idea of roles and norms because the hier- 
archy in itself dictates a power structure; some 
members will be nearer to the top and others 
lower toward the bottom. An example of a 
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structured hierarchical group is the US Military. 
Within this group is a very clear and unambiguous 
hierarchy where roles and titles are explicit. 
Everyone knows who sits at the top, who the 
leader is, and what is expected of them in every 
situation. Hierarchical power structures are very 
commonplace within organizations, politics, and 
military environments. For example, a big box 
company is perceived as more powerful compared 
to a small business due to its own hierarchical 
structure, which conveys high status, prominence, 
and authority. As such, a big box company has 
more power to influence other smaller companies 
and oftentimes will utilize that power to convince 
consumers to patronize their company over 
others, incidentally putting the smaller companies 
at great risk or altogether out of business. 


Related Concepts 


While the leadership theories mentioned herein 
approach leadership as a group process, there are 
theories of leadership that are not group related. 
One example is leader-member exchange theory 
(LMX), which is organizationally centered and 
focuses on the dyadic, or two-person, relationship 
between a manager and his or her employee. This 
theory focuses on the importance of trust rather 
than norms and is applied to increase performance 
and develop a positive relationship between the 
leader and individual group members (Graen and 
Uhl-Bien 1995). Some of the terminology within 
this theory is similar to that of the social identity 
theory of leadership in that both use the terms 
“ingroup” and “outgroup,” but LMX uses the 
terms “ingroup” and “outgroup” to describe close 
versus distant relationships between leaders and 
followers. For instance, an “ingroup” relationship 
in LMX means there is a high exchange relation- 
ship, while the same term in SITL refers to other 
people within one’s own group. Furthermore, an 
“outgroup” relationship in LMX means there is a 
low exchange relationship, while the same term in 
SITL refers to other people who are not within 
one’s own group, but in another group. 

As noted, group power is distinct from individ- 
ual power. Power as discussed herein has more to 
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do with social influence; however, other forms of 
power are related and worth noting. Bertram 
Raven and John French developed the five bases 
of power, which include referent power, coercive 
power, legitimate power, reward power, and 
expert power (Raven and French 1958). These 
bases of power are largely thought of within orga- 
nizational contexts involving leaders as managers, 
CEOs, and the like. Referent power comes from 
being liked and respected by others, while coer- 
cive power comes from intimidating tactics such 
as threats or punishment. Legitimate power tends 
to come from an official title or achieving a 
coveted position within a structured hierarchy. 
For example, the President of the United States 
is voted into office and this title affords the Pres- 
ident with legitimate power. Reward power comes 
from offering incentives to group members such 
as raises or promotions at work, while expert 
power comes from extensive knowledge in a par- 
ticular area. For instance, a manager of an engi- 
neering team has expert power if he or she knows 
more about engineering than others. When a 
leader is perceived as an expert, they are judged 
more favorably and are more trusted; however, 
that is tied to their expertise in a particular realm. 
While these various forms of power can be 
applied to group leadership and all serve a pur- 
pose, it is important to note that Raven and 
French’s approach to individualized power did 
not necessarily equate power with leadership. 
That is, group power is distinct from individual 
power and individual power is distinct from lead- 
ership. In the leadership theories mentioned 
above, group power and social influence come 
more from the entitativity of the group, confor- 
mity of its members, and clear group boundaries 
than from the leader’s personal power and leader- 
ship tactics. However, it is clear that these con- 
structs are all related and deserve more empirical 
attention to better understand how they all 
interact. 


Conclusion 


Groups are a part of our everyday life. As such 1s it 
pivotal to understand how they are composed, the 
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way they function, and how they contribute to the 
psychological well-being of group members. 
Groups do not exist in a vacuum so one cannot 
overlook the importance of how leadership works 
as a group process to ensure the direction and 
future of the group. In order to understand how 
groups are influential and utilize their power, we 
must better understand how the various leadership 
processes operate. As well, other factors undoubt- 
edly contribute to group power as mentioned 
herein such as hierarchy and structure. The 
power of groups is the collective capacity of a 
group of like-minded and similar individuals to 
affect the thoughts, feelings, and behaviors of 
others. As such, group power is best conceptual- 
ized when all contributing factors such as identity, 
norms, leadership, and hierarchy are taken into 
account. 
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Groupthink Processes and 
Problems 


Gardenia Harris 
Illinois State University, Normal, IL, USA 


Synonyms 


Thought processes of groups 


Definition 


Groupthink, a term created by psychologist Irving 
Janis, refers to “a mode of thinking that people 
engage in when they are deeply involved in a 
cohesive in-group, when members’ strivings for 
unanimity override their motivation to realistically 
appraise alternative courses of action” (Janis 1972, 
p. 9). Janis fashioned the word “groupthink” after 
terminology from George Orwell’s novel, 7984, 
such as “doublethink” and “crimethink.” Janis 
intended this Orwellian-like expression to convey 
similar undesirable consequences to those intro- 
duced in Orwell’s novel (Janis 1972). Janis theo- 
rized the phenomenon of groupthink to explain the 
highly dysfunctional decision process that pro- 
mpted US government officials to undertake such 
highly inadvisable military actions as the Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba and the escalation of the 
Vietnam War (Sims 1994). 

At its essence, groupthink is a process of social 
influence in which members of very cohesive 
groups desire and strive for in-group agreement 
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to such a degree they directly or indirectly pres- 
sure members to conform to the prevailing group 
views and norms. To reach this high degree of 
uniformity, members ignore information that chal- 
lenges the apparent group consensus, including 
the dissenting opinions of other group members. 
In turn, this lack of candid discussion leads to 
uncritical acceptance of the alternative most pop- 
ular with the group (Hart 1990). 


Introduction 


Following Janis’ seminal work on groupthink, 
analysts attributed a variety of dubious corporate 
and governmental actions to groupthink among 
top executives’ and presidents’ advisors (Sims 
1994). For example, President Kennedy’s deci- 
sion to launch the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba 
despite information indicating it would be unsuc- 
cessful is commonly cited as an example of group- 
think. Similarly, President Johnson’s decision to 
escalate the Vietnam War on the guidance of close 
advisors despite intelligence indicating the chosen 
strategy would not win the war has been attributed 
to groupthink (Janis 1972; Sims 1994). Likewise, 
the presidential committee that investigated the 
calamitous space shuttle Challenger launch in 
which the spacecraft exploded shortly after take- 
off identified a flawed decision-making process as 
the primary cause for NASA’s failure to halt the 
launch despite evidence it was risky. In all of these 
instances, there was strong pressure toward work 
group agreement, which stopped people from rais- 
ing controversial issues or correcting the distorted 
thinking behind risky actions (Sims 1994). 

Janis theorized the following conditions are 
necessary for groupthink to transpire: (1) the 
belief the group is invincible, (2) disregard of 
contradictory information or rationalization for 
its existence, (3) indifference to the unethical 
and immoral consequences of decisions, (4) ste- 
reotypical views of other groups, (5) overt or 
subtle pressure for dissenters to adopt the majority 
point of view, (6) a shared belief all group mem- 
bers completely agree on the proposed course of 
action, (7) self-censorship and failure to disclose 
privately held views that deviate from the 
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apparent group consensus, and (8) the willingness 
of “mind guards” to shield the group against the 
acknowledgment and consideration of informa- 
tion that contradicts the group consensus (Shaw 
1981, pp. 443—444). 


Cohesion, Concurrence-Seeking, and 
Self-Censorship 


There is widespread agreement that the foremost 
cause of groupthink is excessive group cohesive- 
ness (Hart 1990; Janis 1972; Sims 1994). Cohe- 
siveness is the attractiveness of members to the 
group, along with the forces acting on members to 
stay in the group. Members can be attracted to the 
group for many reasons including the prestige of 
the group, their liking for other members, the 
productivity of the group, etc. Because members 
of highly cohesive groups desire the respect of 
other members, they are extraordinarily vulnera- 
ble to group pressure to conform to group stan- 
dards and norms (Hart 1990). 

Members of extremely cohesive groups worry 
that appearing confrontational will cause other 
members to lose respect and regard for them, so 
they work for in-group agreement at any cost. 
These group members also pay a lot of attention 
to what others say and do, to the degree that they 
may ignore their own beliefs and even say they 
believe what other people do. Psychologists refer 
to this behavior as concurrence-seeking. A high 
level of concurrence among members is often 
attained through a process called the “cascade 
effect.” Cascading happens when group members 
base their statements and actions on the people who 
spoke and acted before them (Sunstein and Hastie 
2015). In effect, group members suspend their own 
critical thinking in favor of their need to conform to 
the group (Sims 1994). Research demonstrates that 
proposed solutions that receive strong early sup- 
port are more likely to be selected as the group’s 
final preference, even if it those alternatives would 
have failed on their own merits without that initial 
support. In other words, if initial speakers favor a 
particular course of action, the group often ends up 
favoring that position, meaning that the group’s 
conclusion may be an accident of who speaks first 
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(Sunstein and Hastie 2015). Once there is group 
concurrence, the apparent presence of like-minded 
people reinforces each member’s confidence in the 
decision and their belief they are right. Further- 
more, groups also provide a measure of anonymity, 
lessening the sense of individual responsibility for 
an outcome. Thus, the mere presence of other 
decision makers can prompt increased risk taking, 
especially if members believe they will not be held 
individually accountable for the decision (Kowert 
2002). 

Highly cohesive groups typically devalue dis- 
sent (Hart 1990). Group members engage in self- 
censorship to avoid disagreement that could lead 
to rejection or separation from the group. When 
people self-censor, they do not disclose their res- 
ervations to others but remain quiet about their 
concerns or even convince themselves everyone 
agrees with the decision (Sims 1994). Further- 
more, overt or subtle pressure to maintain consen- 
sus makes it hard for dissenters to voice criticism 
(Hart 1990). Obviously, self-censorship contrib- 
utes to groupthink because when the group mem- 
bers who possess unique and relevant information 
that is unknown to others fail to divulge it 
(Sunstein and Hastie 2015), fewer suitable alter- 
natives are considered (Kowert 2002). This 
increases the chances of making erroneous deci- 
sions, undertaking detrimental courses of action, 
and adopting ill-considered solutions (Kowert 
2002; Sunstein and Hastie 2015). 

Sims (1994) maintains that stress increases the 
level of cohesion. Groups operating in high-stakes 
environments are routinely called on to make deci- 
sions in short timeframes. This raises the level of 
stress the group is under, further enhancing group 
solidarity. Not surprisingly, Sims found the need to 
make decisions under time restrictions is associated 
with a greater likelihood of groupthink due to 
increased pressure on members to agree rapidly. 
To achieve speedy agreement, people censor them- 
selves more than they normally would. Groups also 
find it more expedient to avoid engaging in time- 
consuming arguments, or taking the time to seek 
out and consider information or consultation from 
outside experts. Finally, time pressures reduce 
mental efficiency and judgment, further increasing 
the chances of groupthink. 
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Groupthink and Ethics 


In his book, Ethics and Organizational Decision 
Making: A Call for Renewal, Business Professor 
Ronald Sims (1994) hypothesizes that some of the 
unethical business decisions which have recently 
gained notoriety in the media are the byproducts 
of groupthink. He maintains that rather than ana- 
lyzing ethical decision making solely from an 
individual perspective, ethical behavior should 
be viewed from an organizational standpoint and 
examined as a reflection of organizational culture. 
Sims’ analysis places considerable emphasis on 
the role groupthink plays in unethical behavior. 
From his point of view, groupthink helps explain 
why some organizations sanction groups know- 
ingly committing unethical acts or intentionally 
ignoring organizational activities individuals 
actually believe are wrong. Moreover, Sims cites 
groupthink as the root cause of the perception no 
ethical alternative exists, as well as the failure to 
critically reexamine the chosen unethical alterna- 
tive or other ethical alternatives. 


Combating Groupthink 


Given the catastrophic consequences groupthink 
has for organizations and nations, its prevention is 
a primary concern. Analyst suggests an array of 
strategies for averting groupthink. Experts recom- 
mend work teams minimize social pressure 
toward self-censorship by explicitly encouraging 
members to voice their misgivings instead of 
suppressing them (Hart 1990; Sunstein and Hastie 
2015). Group members can be directed to chal- 
lenge others’ assumptions rather than accepting 
them at face value. Furthermore, group members 
should be encouraged to disagree and debate 
when the answers they receive are not satisfactory 
(Hart 1990). Honest discussion can occur if 
groups communicate and demonstrate a genuine 
openness to differences (Sunstein and Hastie 
2015) by actively seeking divergent viewpoints 
and valuing the resulting conflict. Finally, explo- 
ration of all relevant facets of the problem will 
help avoid the premature adoption of deleterious 
solutions. Teams can ensure a more thorough 
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consideration of alternatives by the use of idea- 
generating techniques such as_ brainstorming 
(Sims 1994). 

Although groups can do a lot of their own 
accord to deter groupthink, there is widespread 
agreement that leaders play the most salient role 
in its prevention since they have the power to 
institute structures unfavorable to groupthink. 
Therefore, it is essential that leaders stress that 
they want to hear the truth, even if it is unpleasant 
(Sunstein and Hastie 2015). Leaders must estab- 
lish a norm of open-mindedness and honest dis- 
cussion. Criticism should be encouraged by 
reassuring and showing subordinates it will be 
rewarded and not punished (Kowert 2002) or by 
creating incentives rewarding disagreement 
(Sims 1994). Research shows that meetings 
where superiors speak first tend to produce dif- 
ferent outcomes than those when subordinates 
talk first. To avoid cascade effects, leaders 
ought to refrain from signaling a preference for 
a proposed course of action until sufficient infor- 
mation has been gathered and thorough deliber- 
ation has taken place (Sims 1994; Sunstein and 
Hastie 2015). 

Experts offer special strategies to elicit mem- 
bers’ private misgivings. They suggest simulation 
of conflict through devil’s advocacy. The devil’s 
advocacy technique involves assigning an indi- 
vidual or group the role of critically questioning 
the underlying assumptions of popular choices 
(Kowert 2002; Sims 1994). This role can be 
rotated among individuals. Likewise, groups of 
people can develop formal presentations that 
highlight potential concerns. 

Furthermore, leaders may elect to designate 
specific roles to different group members, such as 
“magistrates” who encourage debate. “Custo- 
dians” manage the decision process in a way 
that ensures varieties of viewpoints are consid- 
ered, alternative information is sought, and 
independent evaluation of each option occurs 
(Hart 1990). The leadership can also appoint 
ombudspersons to gather members’ concerns or 
anonymous comment forms can be provided 
(Sims 1994). 

Leaders can create conditions that support a 
multiplicity of opinions by broadening their circle 
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of advisors, ensuring it is diverse (Kowert 2002). 
Likewise, they can establish an organizational 
culture that prizes diversity (Sunstein and Hastie 
2015). Monitoring the effectiveness of their advi- 
sory group is an ongoing process. Its composition 
needs to be reassessed regularly, and when neces- 
sary, changes should be made (Kowert 2002). 
Exposure to ideas can be heightened by enlisting 
outside experts to challenge the group (Kowert 
2002; Sims 1994). Finally, pressures toward uni- 
formity can be reduced by assigning advisors to 
separate work groups. Another advantage of this 
strategy is its ability to produce a wider range of 
alternatives (Kowert 2002). 


Conclusion 


Although analysts like Hart (1990) greatly value 
the insight Janis’ original conceptualization of 
groupthink provides, they believe it needs 
refinement to avoid over-generalization and mis- 
application of the concept. From their perspec- 
tive, Janis failed to adequately account for the 
context in which decisions are made. His critics 
maintain additional intra- and interorganizational 
factors effect groupthink. For example, business 
and governmental organizations often signal that 
only one point of view is acceptable or right, and 
people who question or reject it, even for pur- 
poses of discussion, do so at their own risk. If 
persons who espouse a different point of view are 
disruptive or politically incorrect, they may 
refrain from speaking out in deference to organi- 
zational norms, rather than in response to direct 
group pressure (Sunstein and Hastie 2015). 
Therefore, groupthink may occur because group 
members are operating in an organizational 
and political hierarchy that inhibits them from 
expressing doubts or misgivings out of compli- 
ance to organizational standards and norms (Hart 
1990). 

Due to the wide range of problems they con- 
front, all leaders of complex organizations have to 
rely on the support of advisers to make decisions 
(Kowert 2002). Furthermore, the emphasis 
modern organizations place on teamwork and 
work groups (Sims 1994) necessitates that 
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organizations understand the nature of group- 
think. Groupthink occurs in a variety of organiza- 
tions in the public and private sector (Sims 1994), 
including religious organizations, corporations, 
and government agencies (Sunstein and Hastie 
2015); future research will focus on ways it man- 
ifests in various types of organizations. 


Cross-References 


Leadership in Organizations 
Organizational Decision-Making 
Organizational Pathology 

Social Psychology of Organizations 
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Harmonization 
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University of Malta, Msida, Malta 


Synonyms 


Affinity; Comparability; Compatibility; Compli- 
ance; Compromise; Convergence 


Definition 


Harmonization is a process of achieving compat- 
ibility while respecting the particularities of the 
entities or jurisdictions. 


Introduction 


Harmonization implies that a willingness exists to 
converge toward common solutions in order to 
promote comparability. It is not the same as 
all-out standardization, which means that a single 
tule is applied to all situations (or “one size fits 
all’). Nobes and Parker (2000: 66) distinguish 
between harmonization and standardization: 


Harmonization is a process of increasing the com- 
parability of accounting practices by setting bounds 
to their degree of variation. Standardization appears 
to imply the imposition of a more rigid and narrow 
set of rules. 


Harmonization and standardization are pro- 
cesses: the former leading to more harmony, 
while the latter leads to more uniformity. Harmo- 
nization and standardization can be regarded as 
forming a continuum providing various levels of 
compatibility. The extent of harmonization that is 
achieved would depend on the existence and 
applicability of standards. However, the existence 
of standards does not guarantee harmonization 
and comparability because this would depend on 
external and internal factors. The external factors 
refer to how and to what extent the standards are 
enforced/enforceable on the entity/jurisdiction. 
The internal factors refer to the willingness of 
the entity/jurisdiction itself to adhere to the 
standards and also to the interpretation of these 
standards. Some researchers have tried to 
quantify the level of comparability achieved in 
business financial reporting due to compliance 
with international financial reporting standards 
(e.g., by constructing an “international harmony 
index” — see Canibano and Mora 2000). 

National standards should provide a level of 
harmonization between entities in a particular 
jurisdiction, while international standards should 
provide a degree of harmonization across different 
countries. The development of the banking indus- 
try and sophisticated technology has made the 
financial world small, by bringing the countries 
around the world closer together, facilitating 
trade and the movement of funds and other 
resources between jurisdictions. This globaliza- 
tion has fuelled the need for harmonized financial 
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reporting, so that entities can operate with less 
restrictions across jurisdictions, and the money- 
lenders and investors have less problems to com- 
pare the performance and financial situations of 
investments around the globe. The demand for 
harmonized financial reporting has arisen in both 
the private sector and the public sector. 

In the European Union (EU), harmonization 
exists in the financial reporting of business enti- 
ties. Harmonization also exists in the macro finan- 
cial reporting of member states to the EU 
Commission, but it appears to be rather elusive 
at micro level in the public sector. 


Different Facets of Harmonization 


Harmonization can be observed (or may be pur- 
sued) across different planes. 

Vertical harmonization refers to the process of 
reducing differences between entities at different 
levels in the same sector. In the private sector, 
vertical harmonization may be observed between 
entities belonging to the same group. In the public 
sector, it may be observed between different gov- 
ernment levels, for example, between central and 
regional government. 

Horizontal harmonization is the pursuit of con- 
verging practices within the same level (e.g., 
between all local government entities) or across 
different sectors (e.g., between private and public 
entities). Horizontal harmonization also includes 
conceptual harmonization, that is, the conver- 
gence of underlying concepts between different 
methodologies. In accounting systems, for exam- 
ple, financial reporting and budgeting could be 
based on the same concepts. In public administra- 
tion, conceptual harmonization may also be con- 
sidered between financial accounting, budgeting, 
and national accounting, even though the degree 
to which these are susceptible to influencing each 
other is not very well understood. 

International harmonization is an ideal that 
ignores boundaries of jurisdictions. It is the pro- 
cess of getting different countries adhering to 
similar practices that promote comparability and 
compatibility. Given that a particular country’s 
legal system and accounting traditions would 
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affect both the development of national standards 
and their enforcement, international standards are 
required in order to start thinking along the lines 
of international harmonization, as has happened in 
the private sector. 

Caperchione (2015) points out that the differ- 
ent kinds of harmonization do not always move in 
the same direction. For example, the pursuit of 
converging private and _ public practices 
(horizontal harmonization) may result in a diver- 
gence from international harmonization. A similar 
result may arise when focusing on harmonizing 
needs at a particular level — for example, the focus 
of reporting needs of regional governments 
(horizontal harmonization) may clash with other 
levels (vertical harmonization). 


Convergence Versus Uniformity 


Harmonization and standardization are processes 
that start from the same position, that is, when a 
difference is observed and is sought to be over- 
come. The underlying need to reduce differences 
could be to maximize one’s own welfare or to 
improve accountability in a more pluralistic 
sense. The two processes differ in the way that 
they tackle the actual reduction of differences. 

Harmonization is the process of convergence 
toward applying similar practices, rather than a 
search for uniformity. The objective of harmoni- 
zation is to move accounting and reporting away 
from total diversity by making a commitment to 
find shared solutions, but at the same time rec- 
ognizing that inherent differences would still 
exist. Harmonization is a process of change that 
continuously searches for mutual recognition. It 
means that different standards may exist in dif- 
ferent countries, which standards would not 
conflict. 

On the other hand, standardization attempts to 
move toward uniformity, where an agreement is 
reached to apply the same rules. Some argue that 
standardization is an outcome (a goal to be 
achieved) rather than a process. The product of 
complete standardization is uniformity. Unifor- 
mity in accounting would mean that the same 
accounting rules apply, with no leeway for any 
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options. Mussari (2014: 307) refers to it as 

accounting unification: 
... (U)nification is an extreme form of standardiza- 
tion. It is an attempt to cancel any diversity. ... In 
accounting, unification therefore requires a com- 
plete standardization of accounting systems and 
financial statements for all the organizations 
involved in the process in a given geographical 
area. Basically, this means not only common budget 
and financial statements formats as well as identical 
accounting standards but also a single chart of 
accounts, as well as identical recording rules, in 
short, accounting normalization. 


Uniform reporting rules worldwide, with all 
entities treated the same, may seem a very equita- 
ble goal. But it may also prove impossible since 
practices and traditions differ among countries. 
Ball (2006) warns that uniform reporting rules 
would stifle international competition among 
financial reporting systems and the related stan- 
dard setting processes. It may lead to financial 
reporting that focuses on the level of adherence 
to standards, rather than the quality of standard 
requirements themselves. 


Harmonization of Financial Reporting 
in the Private Sector 


Since the 1970s, the International Accounting 
Standards Board (IASB) and its predecessors 
have focused on their main objective to streamline 
financial reporting of business entities across the 
globe by promulgating the International Financial 
Reporting Standards (IFRS). The IASB’s work is 
a continuation of the tradition that had started in 
the USA in 1959 and adopted in the UK in 1970, 
to publish codified sets of accrual-based measure- 
ment and disclosure policies. The policies are set 
by nonprofit, nongovernmental, and nonpolitical 
bodies, which hold no power to enforce these 
rules. Compliance with these policies is then 
enforced through the audit requirement of finan- 
cial statements, entrenched in national legislation. 

The IASB’s underlying aim is to enhance har- 
monization of financial reports of entities in the 
private sector, by developing IFRS that bring 
transparency, accountability, and efficiency to 
financial markets around the world. According to 
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the IASB, IFRS strengthen accountability by 
reducing the information gap between the pro- 
viders of capital and the people to whom 
they have entrusted the money. IFRS also contrib- 
ute toward economic efficiency by helping 
investors to identify opportunities and risks across 
the world, resulting in more efficient capital 
allocation. 

Some countries voluntarily accepted these 
standards as the model to be followed by business 
organizations and enforced them through their 
respective company law. Other countries pre- 
ferred to adapt the IFRS and produce their own 
national accounting standards. Some countries do 
not refer to IFRS at all and apply their own 
national accounting standards. 

In 1995, an agreement was reached between 
the IASC (the predecessor of the IASB) and the 
International Organization of Securities Commis- 
sion (IOSCO) whereby IASC agreed to develop a 
core set of accounting standards, and IOSCO in 
turn agreed to recommend that these standards be 
allowed for use in global capital markets. This 
agreement confirms that one of the primary rea- 
sons for international harmonization was to facil- 
itate the operations of worldwide capital markets. 

In 2002, the EU was the first major group of 
nations to consider the adoption of IFRS [1606/ 
2002/EC], with the objective of harmonizing the 
financial reporting of listed companies. The 
underlying objective was to ensure a high degree 
of transparency and comparability of listed com- 
panies’ financial statements in order to enhance 
the efficient functioning of EU capital markets 
and of the internal market. In 2005, the EU 
endorsed the IASB framework for member states’ 
companies that are listed on a stock exchange. The 
result is that all EU companies (including compa- 
nies from the other three European Economic 
Area countries — Norway, Iceland, and Liechten- 
stein), which have shares or other financial instru- 
ments that are traded on a regulated EU market, 
should prepare consolidated financial statements 
that comply with IFRS. The European Commis- 
sion has stated that IFRS have raised the 
quality and consistency of financial reporting 
and brought benefits to companies and investors. 
This harmonization should result in a high level of 
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comparability and should also facilitate the work 
of audit firms in the EU member states. 

The endorsement of the IASB framework by 
IOSCO and the EU made it more legitimate and 
encouraged the IASB to enhance its convergence 
program with the Federal Accounting Standards 
Board (FASB) of the USA in order to reduce 
differences between financial reporting stan- 
dards applicable to US companies and the IFR- 
S. It is generally noted that the underlying 
difference between the IASB and FASB stan- 
dards is that the former are principles-based stan- 
dards, making them more flexible and adaptable, 
while the US standards are more rules based and 
strict. As of 2015, it appears that the convergence 
process between the IASB and the FASB has 
slowed down. This may indicate a limitation on 
the standardization process strongly sponsored 
by the current globalization, due to increased 
national interests to protect the peculiarities of 
national economies and the competitiveness of 
private sector entities that drive these economies. 
Another limitation on the level of comparability 
achieved through this harmonization process is 
caused by the principles-based nature of IFRS 
themselves: the various options that are available 
in their application render the measurement 
provisions of assets and profits too inherently 
flexible to ensure an appropriate level of harmo- 
nization. Evidence from the private sector shows 
that despite the wide adoption of IFRS, diver- 
gences still arise due to policy options, enforce- 
ment practices, and language issues (Nobes 
2013). 

The EU has not endorsed the IFRS for small- 
and medium-sized entities and decided to estab- 
lish its own common rules with the objective to 
simplify and harmonize the financial reports of 
medium, small, and micro businesses in EU mem- 
ber states. The “Single Accounting Directive” 
[2013/34/EU] replaces the Fourth [78/660/EEC]| 
and Seventh [83/349/EEC] Accounting Direc- 
tives on individual and consolidated accounts. 
Harmonization of financial reports at this level 
may be at a rather low degree because of the 
various options (90 options, according to the Fed- 
eration of European Accountants) available to 
member states in the directive. 
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Harmonization of Governmental 
Reporting at Macro Level 


Harmonization of government finance statistics 
(GFS) in EU member states became necessary 
with the introduction of the single euro currency 
in 1992. Reference is being made here to reporting 
about the economy of a country as a whole, which 
requires a totally different type of accounting and 
reporting than for an entity. Economics 1s the basis 
for country reporting of the size and performance 
of the economy at macro level. This type of 
statistical reporting is quite misleadingly referred 
to as “national accounting,” but is in fact not 
accounting at all, with one fundamental difference 
being the lack of auditability of the data used in 
the statistical reports. 

The statistical measures report on the debts, 
deficits, and gross domestic product (GDP) and 
are harmonized at an international level by the 
conceptual framework laid down in the System 
of National Accounts (SNA) 2008, adopted by the 
United Nations Statistical Commission. More 
comprehensive compilation guidance on how to 
make statistics 1s provided by the International 
Monetary Fund’s GFS Manual, and, in particular 
for EU member states, by the European System of 
National and Regional Accounts (ESA) 2010. 

The ESA 2010 is derived from, and is broadly 
consistent with, the worldwide manual for 
national accounts (2008 SNA), thus maintaining 
international comparability. The distinctive char- 
acteristic of the ESA 2010 is that it is a legal act 
(enforceable by Regulation 549/2013/EU), with 
precise definitions, intended as a reference guide 
for EU member states. 

The Maastricht Treaty of 1992 organized the 
way that multilateral fiscal surveillance would be 
conducted within the EU. The provisions regarding 
the excessive deficit procedure (EDP) are currently 
defined in the 2012 consolidated version of the 
Treaty on the Functioning of the EU (TFEU). The 
TFEU obliges all 28 EU member states to comply 
with budgetary discipline by respecting two 
criteria: a deficit to GDP ratio and a debt to GDP 
ratio not exceeding 3% and 60%, respectively, for 
the general government sector, as defined in the 
Protocol on the EDP annexed to the TFEU. 
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Council Regulation 479/2009/EC (as amended 
by Regulations 679/2010/EU and 220/2014/EU) 
requires that EU member states report EDP- 
related data to Eurostat (a Directorate of the Euro- 
pean Commission) twice per year. The data are 
reported in harmonized tables, designed specifi- 
cally to provide a consistent framework, with a 
link to national budgetary aggregates and between 
the government net lending/borrowing and 
changes in government debt. Since 1994, Eurostat 
has been in charge of the mission to ensure a 
proper application of the ESA in order to obtain 
reliable and comparable statistics across the EU. 

Despite this policy thrust toward harmoniza- 
tion and comparability, EU member states do have 
recourse to arbitrage, and such practices may have 
been brought in the limelight during the 2008 
EU crisis. However, the framework that facilitates 
harmonization of macro reporting does exist. 


Harmonization of Governmental 
Reporting at Micro Level 


While it is necessary to be clear about the nature and 
amount of diversity across Europe, the governmen- 
tal accounting systems in every country face essen- 
tially the same problems but sometimes solve these 
problems by quite different means, though very 
often with similar results. (Jones 2007: 109) 


Harmonization in the public sector at micro level 
is complicated. The first problem is that it 1s dif- 
ficult to define the public sector as it contains a 
variety of entities and organizations that have 
different legal structures and objectives. Whatever 
the type of entity, its ultimate goal should be the 
interest of the public (rather than private interests, 
as in the case of entities operating in the private 
sector). The provision of public goods and ser- 
vices could be done through a variety of organi- 
zational structures, and some may even be profit- 
oriented companies, partly or wholly owned by 
the government. 

The second issue is that binding all these enti- 
ties together, there would be the overall govern- 
mental administrative structure with government 
departments and ministries. This administration 
could be at various levels: central or federal, 
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state or regional, and municipal or local govern- 
ment. The accounting and accountability require- 
ments at these levels need to be considered 
as well. 

For such a complex scenario that makes up the 
public sector, jurisdictions have traditionally 
developed their own individual accounting prac- 
tices and formulated national accounting stan- 
dards that would suit the political, social, and 
economic characteristics of the country. The bud- 
get has always been at the center of most public 
sector accounting systems, and traditional cash- 
based budget-oriented systems developed. As the 
structure of the public sector grew and became 
more complicated, certain public entities felt the 
need to adopt more private sector-like reporting 
and started referring to the business accounting 
framework, that is, accrual accounting. This hap- 
pened especially for profit-oriented public enti- 
ties, while non profit-oriented public entities 
found it more difficult to do this. 

Having said this, studies show that accrual 
accounting and reporting practices are widespread 
throughout the EU at local government level; 
however, the central governmental administration 
of certain countries are reluctant to move from the 
traditional budget-oriented reporting to accrual 
accounting. The central governments that have 
made this move prefer to maintain their budgetary 
accounting and add on accrual financial reporting. 
The result is that, while basically having the same 
aims, financial reporting in the public sector is a 
mosaic of accounting systems that follow various 
financial reporting standards: some comply with 
IFRS or national accounting standards that are 
similar to them, while others apply national 
accounting standards that have nothing to do 
with IFRS. Researchers have tried to attribute 
the propensity of governments to adopt IFRS or 
similar frameworks for their reporting by classi- 
fying systems into Continental European and 
Anglo-American models, but such categories do 
not appear to apply at government level. 

A recent study (Brusca et al. 2015) on govern- 
mental accounting systems in 14 European coun- 
tries revealed substantial differences, but also 
some similarities, across countries and within 
government levels. Vertical homogeneity is 
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observed in budgeting systems since, in the 
majority of the countries included in the study, 
the same budgeting system is followed within the 
different levels of government in a given country. 
On the other hand, in the case of accounting 
systems, there is significant heterogeneity among 
different government levels, and vertical harmo- 
nization exists in only four of the countries cov- 
ered in the study. The study highlights that the 
strong role of the rules set out by the EU empha- 
size the need for accounting harmonization. 
However, it recognizes the challenge presented 
in harmonizing budgeting, accounting, and 
auditing in Europe, especially in those countries 
where budgeting and reporting follow different 
accounting bases (1.e., there is lack of conceptual 
harmonization). 

In the USA, state and local governments and 
government entities use accounting standards 
set by the Governmental Accounting Standards 
Board (GASB) for their financial reporting, 
which are different from the FASB standards 
applicable to business entities. The GASB was 
founded in 1984, with the objective of harmoniz- 
ing governmental accounting practices and, in 
the process, improving the quality, transparency, 
and comparability of government financial 
information. 


The International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards (IPSAS) 


The IPSAS project, launched in 1996, is aimed at 
developing a single accounting language for the 
public sector, as a means of harmonizing and 
aligning public sector accounting. The IPSAS 
are the public sector equivalent of the IFRS. In 
fact, the objective of the IPSAS Board (IPSASB) 
is to converge public sector accounting and pri- 
vate sector accounting. The IPSASB seeks to 
retain the accounting treatment and even the orig- 
inal text of the IFRS, when these take into account 
public sector requirements. Except for different 
terminology and examples given in the implemen- 
tation guidelines, some IPSAS are a replica of the 
corresponding IFRS. There are of course IPSAS 
that concern only public sector issues, just as there 
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are IFRS that concern only the private sector and 
are not necessary to be considered for the public 
sector. 

The IPSASB recognizes the sovereign right of 
governments and national standard setters to 
establish financial reporting standards within 
their jurisdiction. Neither the IPSASB nor the 
accounting and audit profession can enforce com- 
pliance on their own. But the IPSAS are gaining 
international acceptance due to the support being 
given to them by international and supranational 
organizations. The fact that international and 
supranational bodies adopt IPSAS directly for 
their own financial reporting and relate financial 
aid given to developing countries with the imple- 
mentation of procedures and structures based on 
IPSAS is another plus for the IPSASB in 
establishing its international recognition. But, 
unlike sovereign governments, these international 
bodies do not have the financial and legislative 
power to set their own standards. Having said this, 
however, it cannot be denied that the adoption of 
international accounting standards would ensure 
comparative and standardized information on 
finances and economic situations of public sector 
entities across jurisdictions. And since the IPSAS 
have been derived from IFRS, they are built on an 
accounting basis that has been well established in 
the private sector. 

The operations of the EU, with its various 
processes of collection and reallocation of 
resources employed by different countries, have 
created the need for more transparency by the EU 
itself and for convergence between the different 
accounting systems used by member states. The 
IPSAS were recommended as a reference model 
for government accounting reform in the EU 
member states, especially following the EU crisis 
of 2008. 


The European Public Sector Accounting 
Standards (EPSAS) 


The Budgetary Framework Directive [2011/85/ 
EU] addresses two requirements from member 
states: to implement public sector accounting sys- 
tems covering all sectors of general government 
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as defined in the ESA, which generate the accrual 
data needed for ESA purposes, and to subject 
national public sector accounting systems to inter- 
nal control and external audit. This regulation 
does not clarify whether the public sector account- 
ing systems themselves need to be accrual based 
or whether the accounting systems are only 
required to be able to generate the accrual data 
needed for ESA purposes. 

The same Budgetary Framework Directive 
required Eurostat to assess the suitability of 
IPSAS for EU member states, in order to see 
whether it could be possible for all member states 
to apply a single set of public sector accounting 
standards. It is claimed that the objective of such 
harmonization is to improve accountability, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness of public sector manage- 
ment; it should indirectly also improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of public sector 
audit; and better fiscal transparency is expected 
to affect the information available to financial 
markets. Eurostat examined the situation in 2012 
and the Commission issued its report in 2013 
(EC Eurostat 2013). 

Given that the main sources of national 
accounting statistics are the accounting records 
and reports of the various government entities, 
reliable government financial accounts are 
deemed essential for the preparation of national 
accounts. According to the Commission’s report 
(EC Eurostat 2013), the system for fiscal statistics 
has not sufficiently reduced the risk of low-quality 
data being notified to Eurostat. The Commission 
believes that the current system of reconciling the 
data from the various public sector accounting 
systems at micro level with the data submitted 
according to ESA at macro level may no longer 
be sustainable. 

According to the Commission (EC Eurostat 
2013), harmonized accrual accounting at micro 
level is essential because the data at macro level 
that is used for fiscal monitoring 1s already accrual 
based. The Commission, therefore, is promoting 
the adoption of accrual accounting systems for 
the public sector to complement the cash account- 
ing systems. Cash accounting systems are still 
considered important, particularly for the pur- 
poses of budgeting and budgetary control. 
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The Commission’s report (EC Eurostat 2013) 
also states that, similar to private listed compa- 
nies, government entities have an obligation to 
provide quality financial reporting to market par- 
ticipants, that is, owners of government debt secu- 
rities and potential investors. Therefore, since 
private sector accounting standards are harmo- 
nized within the EU, the same thing should 
apply for the public sector. 

Eurostat is thus promoting a system of harmo- 
nized accrual-based accounting standards, consis- 
tent with ESA, for all entities of the general 
government sector. IPSAS are the only interna- 
tionally recognized set of public sector accounting 
standards and, hence, their consideration. 

Based on Eurostat’s study, the Commission 
concluded that IPSAS are not suitable for 
direct implementation by the member states 
(EC Eurostat 2013). The reasons given include 
the alternative accounting treatments that IPSAS 
offer, the fact that IPSAS are still being devel- 
oped, the question surrounding their governance, 
and IPSAS do not take sufficient account of spe- 
cific needs, characteristics, and interests of public 
sector reporting. For example, the IPSAS do not 
deal with budgeting and budgetary control, and 
the reporting entity definition in IPSAS is not in 
line with the core concept of general government 
as defined in ESA. In spite of all this, the Com- 
mission’s report (EC Eurostat 2013) expresses the 
understanding that IPSAS provide a good basis 
for the development of public sector accounting 
standards that would cater for the specific needs of 
EU member states. 

Since most member states are not comfortable 
with IPSASB’s governance and due process, the 
EU Commission is setting up its own governance 
structure with the necessary powers to legislate its 
own accounting standards, namely, the European 
Public Sector Accounting Standards (EPSAS). 
However, the Commission (EC Eurostat 2013) 
emphasizes the need to keep close links with 
the IPSASB and the importance of maintaining 
a minimum level of global comparability by not 
creating unnecessary differences between 
EPSAS, IPSAS, IFRS, and ESA. The resulting 
EPSAS would therefore provide a very interesting 
combination of accounting, economics, and 
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statistical principles: a harmonization of multidis- 
ciplines? The idea is not original because, since 
2005, the IPSASB has had an ongoing project 
examining the possible convergence of ESA and 
IPSAS. The EPSAS project appears to be an 
attempt to formalize this convergence, but the 
outcome still needs to be assessed. Eurostat har- 
bors reservations about the extent of IPSAS and 
ESA convergence, especially when it comes to the 
consolidation rules. Such rules would identify 
which entities are to be included in the ensuing 
consolidated financial reports. 

The Commission (EC Eurostat 2013) draws 
attention to the fact that a set of harmonized 
EPSAS on their own are not the solution to guar- 
antee the quality of accounting data. The underly- 
ing governance structure needs to be strengthened 
and this needs strong political support, effective 
internal control, and external financial audit. 


Conclusion 


Attempts are made to promote harmonization of 
financial reporting for entities in the private sector, 
entities in the public sector at micro level, and 
between private and public entities. Harmoniza- 
tion is also deemed useful for macro statistical 
reporting produced by jurisdictions for their 
economies. 

Some regard harmonization as an unavoidable 
challenge for accountability. In the EU, the frame- 
work that supports harmonization of governmen- 
tal reporting at macro level already exists. 
However, harmonization of government financial 
reporting at micro level is difficult to envisage, 
especially since a jurisdiction would probably 
wish to maintain a certain level of autonomy in 
order to produce financial reports that suit its 
particular national requirements. 

Every society keeps the records most relevant for its 


major values. (Lazarsfeld 1959: 108, cited in Hop- 
wood 1984: 167) 


The limitation of the standardization process 
noted in the private sector may be stronger in the 
public sector. In the public sector, the constitutional 
and socioeconomic implications of governmental 
financial reporting cannot be ignored. Attempts to 


Harmonization 


harmonize private and public sector accounting 
may be criticized because the obligations of 
accountability of a private entity are very different 
from the obligations of accountability of a govern- 
ment. It would therefore be quite difficult to expect 
acceptance of accounting practices developed for 
businesses and the attendant reporting standards, 
because they may not fulfill the accountability 
obligations for public sector entities. 

Ellwood and Newbury (2006: 31) argue that an 
attempt to converge private and public sector con- 
cepts “would not do justice to the inherent differ- 
ences between the sectors.” The result may be just 
an “illusion of convergence” because the mere 
adoption or interpretation of private sector 
(business) accounting standards would not focus 
on the uniqueness of government accounting. Par- 
ticular features relating to government accounting 
(e.g., tax revenue and debt capacity) cannot be 
dealt with properly as mere afterthoughts. It is 
also counterproductive to apply terms that have 
been developed for business entities and give 
them a different interpretation so as to apply for 
public sector entities. 

The demand for harmonization between coun- 
tries (international harmonization) mainly 
emerged as a result of globalization. Thus the 
usefulness of international harmonization for the 
private sector can be appreciated, especially by 
the participants in capital markets. In an increas- 
ingly globalized world, some degree of conver- 
gence seems desirable, if not inevitable. The 
differences between the accounting rules among 
nations need to be narrowed, but the optimal 
degree of uniformity is not clear and “is a long- 
unresolved issue” (Ball 2006: 25). 

In the case of the public sector, particularly for 
governmental accounting, the desirability of inter- 
national harmonization is debatable. In spite of the 
support for international harmonization, Euro- 
pean governments appear reluctant to strive 
toward Europe-wide harmonization and prefer to 
work within their country to achieve internal ver- 
tical or horizontal harmonization. According to 
Caperchione (2015: 4), 


This is no surprise. Public sector accounting is one 
aspect of a country’s sovereignty, which cannot be 
disposed of without very compelling reasons. 
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Definition 


Currently the head of the Russian state 1s officially 
titled the President of the Russian Federation. 
Under the Constitution of the Russian Federation, 
this official 1s vested with numerous powers in 
various spheres including international policy, 
national security, legislation, and public adminis- 
tration. As a head of the state, the President of the 
Russian Federation: 


e Represents the latter in international relations 
and within the country 

e Is responsible for coordinated functioning and 
interaction of governmental institutions and 
personally controls a number of them 

e Makes certain decisions on behalf of the Rus- 
sian Federation 


Immense concentration of authority in the fed- 
eral President’s hands makes him one of the most 
powerful officials in the modern world. This fact 
also presumes enormous scope of responsibility 
of the President of the Russian Federation and 
predetermines high dependence of the Russian 
politics on the personality of the head of the 
state, importance of the system of informal checks 
and balances, and political significance of advi- 
sory bodies (Avtonomov 1999) and of the presi- 
dential Administration. 


Introduction: Historical Background 


For the most part of statehood history, Russia had 
a monarchical system of government. Following 
the February Revolution of 1917, the last Emperor 
abdicated from the throne. In September 1917 
the Provisional government declared Russia a 
republic. Soon afterwards the Great October 
Socialist Revolution originated the Soviet period 
of the Russian history. Collective character of the 
Soviet political system applied to both represen- 
tative and higher administrative bodies. The func- 
tions of the head of the Soviet state had been long 
performed by collective institutions as well until 
1937 that was the All-Russian General Executive 
Committee (a legislative body, despite its name). 
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Subsequently the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council (the newly established legislative body) 
played this role. The individual head of the Soviet 
Russian state had not existed until 1990 when the 
office of the President of the Supreme Council 
was established. 

Shortly thereafter, the functions of the head 
of the state passed from the legislative branch 
to the chief executive, the President of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR) that was popularly elected in 1991. 
The current federal Constitution enacted in 
1993 still names the President of Russia the 
head of the State, although he is no longer 
designated as the chief executive (see » Federal 
Government, Russia). 


Elections and Impeachment 
of the President of the Russian 
Federation 


Originally the President of RSFSR had been being 
elected for the term of 5 years and could not stay 
in office for more than two consecutive terms. The 
Constitution of 1993 reduced this term to 4 years, 
and the constitutional amendment of 2008 
changed it to 6 years. The rule regarding the 
number of terms in office remains in force. 

Basic requirements for the nominees for the 
office of the President of the Russian Federation 
are listed in the Constitution of the Russian Fed- 
eration. These are the following: Russian citizen- 
ship (either by birth or by naturalization), 
minimum age of 35, and a permanent residence 
record in the Russian Federation of not less than 
10 years. 

The Federal Law No. 19-FZ dd. 10 January 
2003, “On Elections of the President of the Rus- 
sian Federation,” sets a number of additional 
requirements to the nominees regarding criminal 
and police records and to their public support. 
According to the said Law, a citizen can be either 
nominated for election by a political party or at the 
conference of not less than 500 voters. Besides, 
not less than 100,000 voters’ signatures should be 
collected in order for the partisan nominee to be 
registered (this requirement does not apply to the 
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parties that received at least 5% votes at the last 
federal parliamentary election) or 300,000 voters’ 
signatures in case of self-nomination. 

The impeachment procedure is outlined in Art. 
93 of the Constitution of the Russian Federation. 
According to it this procedure shall be initiated by 
the State Duma (the lower chamber of the federal 
parliament), by two thirds of the deputies, on 
charges of high treason or another grave crime. 
These should be confirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the Russian Federation, while the Constitu- 
tional Court of the Russian Federation should 
confirm that the rules for advancing the charges 
were observed. Given these steps passed, the Pres- 
ident may be impeached by the Council of the 
Federation (the upper chamber of the federal par- 
liament), by two thirds of its members. This pro- 
cedure had been initiated only once, in 1998, with 
no success. 


Functions of the President of the Russian 
Federation 


Under provisions of Chapter 4 of the Constitution 
of the Russian Federation, its President is the head 
of the State, the “guarantor” of the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation and of the rights and free- 
doms of man and citizen, and the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
Russian Federation. Noteworthy, no explicit affil- 
lation of the President of the Russian Federation to 
any of the branches of government can be found in 
the text of the federal Constitution. Consequently, 
a number of theories describing his political role 
exist (Chirkin 2014; Kutafin 2013). 

According to the first, a popular, but not the 
most sophisticated one, the President does not 
belong to any branch of government but towers 
over them. In support of this vision, the guaran- 
tor’s identification of the President is commonly 
mentioned. Besides, the Constitution of the Rus- 
sian Federation declares that the President shall 
fulfill numerous functions. He shall adopt mea- 
sures to protect the sovereignty of the Russian 
Federation, its independence, and state integrity, 
determine the guidelines of the internal and 
foreign policies, and represent the Russian 
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Federation within the country and in international 
relations. Besides, he has a certain role in electoral 
process, as according to the Federal Law “On the 
Basic Guarantees of the Russian Citizens’ Elec- 
toral Rights and the Right to Participate in Refer- 
enda,” and he appoints one third of the voting 
members of the Central Election Commission of 
the Russian Federation. 

The second theory concentrates on the arbi- 
trary function of the President (that allows to 
place him either above or between the branches 
of government). The constitutional provisions 
grounding this point of view are the ones vesting 
the President with the powers to ensure coordi- 
nated functioning and interaction of all the gov- 
ernmental bodies (Art. 80, Para. 2) and to use 
conciliatory procedures to solve disputes between 
the governmental bodies of the Russian Federa- 
tion and of the constituent units of the Russian 
Federation, as well as between regional govern- 
ments (Art. 85, Para. 1). 

Thus, the President appears to act as an 
arbiter between the federal governmental bodies, 
between the orders of government, and between 
regions. Since 2000 an advisory, nonconstitutional 
(established by the presidential Decree No. 1602 
dd. 1 September 2000) body, the State Council of 
the Russian Federation, exists under the President 
of the Russian Federation that is destined to assist 
him in fulfilling coordinative and arbitrary func- 
tions. Currently the State Council comprises the 
leaders of all constituent units of the Russian Fed- 
eration, as well as a number of representatives of 
the Federation. 

Under the third approach, the President of the 
Russian Federation is the head of the federal exec- 
utive. This vision seems to be reasonable, as most 
of the presidential powers are of administrative 
nature. He plays the pivotal role in formation of 
the executive, as well as in performance of the 
executive functions. The President of the Russian 
Federation appoints and dismisses all members of 
the collegial executive body constitutionally titled 
the Government of the Russian Federation (see 

Federal Government, Russia). Under Constitu- 
tion the head of the State has the right to chair the 
sittings of the Government of the Russian Feder- 
ation and can cancel its decisions. Virtually, the 
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President acts as a chief executive of the Russian 
Federation by issuing bylaws. 

Besides, he forms and heads the Security 
Council of the Russian Federation, approves the 
military doctrine of the Russian Federation, 
appoints and dismisses the supreme command of 
the Armed Forces of the Russian Federation, and 
has the power to introduce martial law or a state of 
emergency in the Russian Federation or in certain 
parts thereof. 

The President of the Russian Federation also 
governs the foreign policy of the Russian Federa- 
tion; appoints and recalls diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Russian Federation in foreign states 
and international organizations upon consulta- 
tions with corresponding committees and com- 
missions of the chambers of the Federal 
Assembly; holds international negotiations; signs 
international treaties and agreements of the Rus- 
sian Federation, as well as ratification instru- 
ments; and receives credentials and letters of 
recall of diplomatic representatives accredited 
to him. 

The President of the Russian Federation helms 
the system of law enforcement. Apart from 
appointment of the federal Minister of Internal 
Affairs, he proposes nominees for the positions 
of the Procurator-General of the Russian Federa- 
tion and his deputies and appoints and dismisses 
public prosecutors of constituent units of the Rus- 
sian Federation (Art. 129 of the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation), as well as the Chairman 
of the Investigation Committee of the Russian 
Federation (Art. 13 of the Federal Law 
No. 403-FZ dd. 28 December 2010, “On the 
Investigation Committee of the Russian 
Federation”). 

Furthermore, he has considerable financial 
powers. Apart from the mentioned power to 
appoint all members of the Government of the 
Russian Federation (including the federal Minis- 
ter of Finance) that is responsible for drafting of 
the federal budget and its execution, according to 
the Constitution of the Russian Federation, he 
proposes the nominee for the office of Chairman 
of the Central Bank of the Russian Federation to 
the State Duma. Besides, under the Federal Law 
“On the Accounts Chamber of the Russian 
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Federation,” all the members (the chairman, its 
deputy, and auditors) of this parliamentary 
body of financial control are appointed upon 
nomination by the President of the Russian 
Federation. 

The President of the Russian Federation is not 
only an actual leader of the federal executive. 
Owing to the federal legislator, he exerts influence 
upon regional executives. Under Constitution of 
the Russian Federation, this influence is limited to 
the power to suspend decisions of the executive 
bodies of the constituent units of the Russian 
Federation that he considered to be unconstitu- 
tional, unlawful, etc., until the issue is solved by 
an appropriate court. 

In addition to that, according to the amend- 
ments of 11 December 2004 to the Federal Law 
“On the General Principles of Organization of the 
Legislative (Representative) and Executive Bod- 
ies of Constituent Entities of the Russian Federa- 
tion” and until 2012, all the heads of all regional 
governments had been being vested with authority 
by the legislatures of the respective constituent 
units upon nomination by the President of the 
Russian Federation. This procedure had been pop- 
ularly interpreted as quasi-appointment by the 
President. This practice ceased to exist, yet there 
is still a strong inertia in relations between the 
President of the Russian Federation and regional 
leaders, as most of the governors elected in recent 
years had used to hold the same office as presi- 
dential nominees. 

Currently chief executives are popularly 
elected officials in most constituent entities of 
the Russian Federation. However, the President 
retained the power to remove a chief executive of 
a constituent entity of the Russian Federation 
from his office in certain cases and to appoint an 
acting chief executive (see » Regional Execu- 
tives, Russia). Besides, shortly after popular elec- 
tions of these officials had been provided for 
anew, an alternative procedure for vesting a citi- 
zen of the Russian Federation with the authority of 
a chief executive of a constituent entity of the 
Russian Federation was established. At present, 
in ten constituent entities of the Russian Federa- 
tion chief executives are elected by the legisla- 
tures, while the President of the Russian 
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Federation acts as an intermediate elector of the 
nominees (see > Regional Executives, Russia). 

According to the fourth theory, the President of 
the Russian Federation is a single-member body 
that simultaneously belongs to all the three 
branches of government, as the constitutional list 
of his powers refers to every of these branches. He 
takes part in formation (as well as dismissal or 
dissolution) of almost every federal body. The 
President announces elections to the State Duma 
and has the right to dissolve it in cases specified by 
the Constitution of the Russian Federation: 


e Once the State Duma rejects the presidential 
nominees for the office of the Chairman of the 
Government of the Russian Federation thrice 
consecutively 

e Once the State Duma votes an unsolicited 
no-confidence vote in the Government of the 
Russian Federation 

e Once the State Duma refuses confidence in the 
Government in response to its Chairman’s 
request 


According to the constitutional amendment of 
21 July 2014, he got a right to participate in 
formation of the upper chamber of the Federal 
Assembly, the Council of the Federation, which 
used to serve for regional representation since its 
establishment in 1993 (see » Federal Govern- 
ment, Russia). The President of the Russian Fed- 
eration appoints and dismisses all members of the 
Government of the Russian Federation. Besides, 
he personally appoints and dismisses some deputy 
ministers, as well as directors and deputy directors 
of 15 federal executive bodies (titled “federal 
services” and “federal agencies”). 

The President actually forms the whole federal 
judiciary. He personally appoints the judges of all 
federal courts except two of the latter, the Consti- 
tutional Court of the Russian Federation and the 
Supreme Court of the Russian Federation (see 

Federal Government, Russia). These are com- 
prised of judges appointed upon suggestions of 
the President. Besides, the President proposes the 
candidates for the positions of the chairmen and 
deputy chairmen of the Constitutional Court 
(since 2009) of the Russian Federation and the 
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Supreme Court of the Russian Federation 
(since 2011). 

Furthermore, the President of the Russian Fed- 
eration exercises powers referring to all branches 
of government. According to the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation, he has the powers to 
announce referendums, to initiate bills, to veto 
the federal laws passed by the Federal Assembly, 
to sign, and to promulgate federal laws. Notewor- 
thy, in the 1990s, the President used to legislate on 
some issues himself, and this practice received the 
sanction of the Constitutional Court of the Rus- 
sian Federation. In section 4 of the reasoning part 
of its resolution No. 11-P dd. 30 April 1996, on 
verification of constitutionality of Para. 2 of the 
Decree of the President of the Russian Federation 
No. 1969 dd. 3 October 1994, “On the Measures 
on Consolidation of the Executive in the Russian 
Federation” and Para. 2.3 of the Regulations on 
the Head of Administration of a territory, prov- 
ince, city of federal significance, autonomous 
province, and autonomous area, approved by 
the mentioned decree, the Court validated the 
presidential decrees that fill gaps in legislative 
regulation, provided that such decrees do not 
contradict the Constitution of the Russian Feder- 
ation and federal laws and that their duration is 
limited to the period prior to adoption of the 
federal law. For instance, up to the present, no 
federal legislation on the federal ministries and 
similar bodies subordinate to the President of the 
Russian Federation and to the Government of the 
Russian Federation exist. In the wake of this gap, 
the whole construction of the federal executive is 
decided upon unilaterally by the head of the 
State, with no consent of the parliament. Cur- 
rently this construction is fixed in two presiden- 
tial decrees, No. 314 dd. 9 March 2004, “On the 
System and Structure of the Federal Executive 
Bodies”, and No. 636 dd. 21 May 2012, “On the 
Structure of the Federal Executive Bodies” 
(as amended). 

Moreover, actually, the President of the Rus- 
sian Federation can provide legal regulation on 
the matters of constitutional significance. For 
example, he determines the composition of the 
Government of the Russian Federation (i.e., the 
number of deputy Chairmen of the Government, 
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and the list of federal ministers, as he is responsi- 
ble for establishment of the ministries them- 
selves). It is the head of the State who defined 
the status of its Administration that had gradually 
become the center of policy-making and is 
regarded as a parallel federal government. The 
President of the Russian Federation had also 
divided the territory of the country into supra- 
regional formations, the federal districts, and 
established the State Council of the Russian Fed- 
eration (see > Multilevel Governance and Public 
Administration, Russia). 

On certain occasions the President of the Rus- 
sian Federation acts as a judicial body. Under Art. 
86 of the Constitution of the Russian Federation, 
he decides on pardoning. Besides, as mentioned 
above, one of his functions is to solve disputes 
between the governmental bodies of the Russian 
Federation and of the constituent units of the 
Russian Federation, as well as between regional 
governments. The head of the State can also can- 
cel decisions of the Government of the Russian 
Federation on the ground of their inconsistency 
with the Constitution of the Russian Federation, 
federal laws, and decrees of the President of the 
Russian Federation and suspend decisions of the 
executive bodies of the constituent units of the 
Russian Federation in case they contradict the 
Constitution of the Russian Federation, federal 
laws, or international obligations of the Russian 
Federation or violate the personal rights and free- 
doms until the issue is solved by appropriate 
court. Thus, the President of the Russian Federa- 
tion and the Constitutional Court of the Russian 
Federation and regular courts possess concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

Nonetheless, on the whole, the worded qualifi- 
cation of the President as a “multibranch” body is 
doubtful, as actually no governmental bodies exist 
whose functions would be confined to a single 
branch of government. Following this approach, 
one should assume that, along with the head of the 
State, the Council of the Federation and the State 
Duma of the Federal Assembly, the Government 
of the Russian Federation, and even the Constitu- 
tional Court and the Supreme Court of the Russian 
Federation each belong to several branches of 
government at a time. 
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The fifth concept places the head of the State at 
the helm of a separate, “presidential” branch of 
government. Formation of this branch traces back 
to the presidential decree No. 13 dd. 19 July 1991, 
“On the Administration of the President of the 
RSFSR,” considered to remain in force nowadays. 


Administration of the President 
of the Russian Federation 


In 1993 the Administration of the President 
obtained constitutional status. However, the Con- 
stitution of the Russian Federation stipulated in 
Art. 83 just that the President of the Russian 
Federation forms his Administration, leaving all 
the matters regarding its legal and political status 
at the President’s discretion. Consequently, hav- 
ing started from a secretariat-type body, the pres- 
idential Administration evolved into a branched 
system of offices throughout the country. 

Currently the Administration of the President 
functions under provisions of the decrees of the 
President of the Russian Federation No. 400 dd. 
25 March 2004 and No. 490 dd. 6 April 2004, 
amended lately. It monitors the whole public 
administration including the regional and local 
levels and informally acts as a decision-making or 
an approval-granting center. On the level of federal 
districts, Administration’s offices are the appara- 
tuses of plenipotentiary representatives of the Pres- 
ident of the Russian Federation. In constituent units 
of the Russian Federation and on the lower levels 
the federal inspectors, chief federal inspectors, and 
other officials of the Administration operate. 

As of today, the Administration of the Presi- 
dent of the Russian Federation is actually the main 
center of political and administrative decision- 
making in the country, as all the documents requir- 
ing presidential signature (either his own decrees, 
orders, instructions, etc., or federal laws, interna- 
tional treaties, etc.) pass through this body. This 
mere fact could be responsible for assuming by 
the Administration enough power for ruling the 
country informally. For instance, as far as dozens 
of thousands of key offices in the federal govern- 
ment are filled by the President of the Russian 
Federation, all the nominees for these offices can 
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apprehend some dependence on the Administra- 
tion, at least in a bureaucratic sense. 

Moreover, the functions of the Administration 
of the President of the Russian Federation are not 
restricted to preliminary consideration of the Pres- 
ident’s decisions. The Administration has further 
levers of influence upon various bodies and offi- 
cials referring both to the federal and to the regional 
levels of government, as it is entitled to monitor 
implementation of either decision taken by of the 
President of the Russian Federation. Moreover, 
since 2013, the Administration of the President 
can conduct inspections considering public offi- 
cials’ receipts and expenditures, foreign bank 
deposits, and other issues subject to restrictions 
according to federal legislation. These inspections 
may refer to the members of the federal parliament 
and of the Government of the Russian Federation, 
to other key politicians of the federal level, to key 
federal civil service offices, to the leadership of the 
national corporations, to the political offices of 
every constituent unit of the Russian Federation, 
and even to key offices in municipal areas and city 
districts (see > Institutional Foundations of Local 
Self-Government, Russia). 


Conclusions 


Regardless of the approach taken to describe the 
position of the President of the Russian Federation 
within the Russian government, he undoubtedly 
helms the institutional system of public adminis- 
tration. Under the federal Constitution, he concen- 
trates vast administrative powers that he executes 
either personally, by issuing decrees and other 
decisions of administrative nature, or via 20 fed- 
eral executive bodies (ministries, services, agen- 
cies) that are directly subordinate to him. He 
actually rules the system of federal public service, 
as he personally appoints thousands of key offi- 
cials, and is indirectly in charge of recruitment of 
millions of civil, military, and law enforcement 
servants. 

Besides, indirectly, he guides the policy of the 
federal council of ministers (the Government of 
the Russian Federation) and of the leaders of the 
higher regional officials (chief executives) that are 
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politically responsible and legally answerable to 
him (see > Federal Government, Russia; > Multi- 
level Governance and Public Administration, 
Russia; > Regional Executives, Russia). 
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The Role of Government in Healthcare 


Even a cursory understanding of federalism can 
help clarify how state and local health 
policies often come to fruition within such gover- 
nance systems. For example, in federal systems, 
(1) power is divided between central, local, 
state, and regional governments (Wilson and 
Dilulio 2007); (ii) central and constituent 
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governments act directly upon their citizens; and 
(111) direct democracy is often at work (Direct 
democracy occurs when governments are unable 
to meet the expectations of their communities and 
are consequently acted upon by them (e.g., via the 
development of interest groups, grassroots cam- 
paigns, and potential legislation that may be 
placed on ballots in states where referendums are 
permitted)). This federalism lens can be used to 
explain healthcare changes at various macro 
levels of government. For example, researchers 
have used it to demonstrate that safety-net hospi- 
tals (within federal systems) require financial 
support from local, state, and federal governments 
to provide consistent care to their constituents 
(Meyer 1999). In fact, Meyers has concluded 
that while safety-net hospitals focus on optimiz- 
ing their resources, they would nevertheless likely 
collapse without government funding. Further- 
more, when local governments spend money to 
promote healthy populaces, they reduce the bur- 
dens on county-level, safety-net hospitals (via 
reductions in the numbers of emergency room 
visits) (Fig. 1). 

In the United States, there has been extensive 
debate over the role of the federal government in 
healthcare (e.g., via considerations of correlations 
between spending and the federal budget). 
During the 2015 fiscal year, Medicare spending 
accounted for 15% of total federal spending 
(Henry J. Kaiser Foundation 2016) and Medicaid 
spending increased by 13.9%, on average — 
largely due to new enrollments (which, on aver- 
age, increased by 13.8% across all 50 states and 
Washington, DC, and were largely associated 
with the ACA) (Henry J. Kaiser Foundation 
2016). In 2012, Medicare and Medicaid outlays 
totaled $733 billion (i.e., $478 billion for Medi- 
care and $255 billion for Medicaid) within the 
president’s proposed total budget of $3.7 trillion. 
Medicaid also imposes large financial burdens on 
states (Weil 2003). Indeed, many states are now 
facing uncertain financial futures (Weil 2003), 
which is partially due to demands by the federal 
government to increase Medicaid programs in 
return for certain federal subsidies. 

The Patient Protection and Affordable Care 
Act (PPACA) requires states to increase Medicaid 
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spending by 1.25% above what was projected 
between 2014 and 2019 (Angeles and Broaddus 
2010). Since 2014, the new health reform law has 
also required states to expand coverage to individ- 
uals at 133% (vs. 235) of the poverty level; how- 
ever, the federal government will absorb 96% of 
the costs of Medicaid expansion over the next 
10 years, according to estimates from the 
Congressional Budget Office (Angeles and 
Broaddus 2010). Currently, states pay 57% of 
the costs; however, by 2020, the federal govern- 
ment will pay 90%. Indeed, over the next ten 
years, $434 billion of the costs of Medicaid 
expansion will be borne by the federal govern- 
ment and $20 billion will be borne by the states. 
By comparison, if states had been required to pay 
43% of the costs, they would have ended up 
paying $195 billion (Angeles and Broaddus 
2010). 

As previously noted, the federal government 
also requires, via the PPACA, that states expand 
Medicaid to nonelderly individuals whose 
income is at 133% of the poverty level 
(or roughly $29,000 annually for a family of 
four) (Angeles and Broaddus 2010). However, 
this still leaves a gap in comprehensive, primary, 
and preventative healthcare coverage for work- 
ing Americans who do not qualify for Medi- 
care and Medicaid and do not work a sufficient 
number of hours to be covered by employer- 
provided health insurance policies. A reduction 
of 32 million in the number of uninsured peo- 
ple by 2019 will thus be attained via (1) the 
expansion of Medicaid and (11) new premium 
credits (for individuals with incomes that are 
too high to otherwise qualify). Considering the 
changes to political environments since 2010 
and major themes of the 2016 election cycle, 
significant modifications to PPACA can be 
expected before the next mid-term elections 
in 2018. 


State or Regional 
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Federalism in Healthcare Policy 
Innovation 


Current implementation parameters of PPACA, as 
previously discussed, partially aligns with a Fed- 
eralism approach through the requirement of 
Medicaid expansion by 1.25% in exchange for 
matching federal program dollars. Indeed, the 
federal system of governance in the United States 
necessitates that comprehensive healthcare policy 
attain a dynamic balance between the goals of the 
federal government and capacities of state and 
local governments to serve their constituencies. 
However, the aftermath of the Great Recession 
has made it more challenging for states to expand 
such services due to repeated budget cuts. While 
still driven by federal mandates and requirements, 
PPACA implementation structure offers an oppor- 
tunity for policy revisions to further the federalist 
implementation structure to empower states with 
state-driven health policies and program design. 
Multiple Streams Framework (MSF) provides a 
robust lens of analysis to explain the advent of 
PPACA in 2010 with respect to both historical 
incremental changes in health policy and the 
opportunity, “policy window”, for innovation in 
2010 (Zahariadis 2007). The application of MSF to 
PPACA 2010 as displayed in Fig. 2 from a retro- 
spective perspective also affords a predictive 
glimpse into the future of PPACA. Building from 
Fig. 2 and considering the current state of political 
affairs at the federal level following the 2016 elec- 
tion cycle, there is a substantive case to be made for 
a Federalist approach in any changes to PPACA. 


Incremental Changes 
Indeed, the United States has experienced myriad 


healthcare evolutions over the past century. Prior 
to 1910, healthcare was often restricted to home 


State or Regional 


Government Central Governments Government 
Citizens Citizens 
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PROBLEM STREAM 


Indicators — growing # of un- or under-insured Americans. 
Focusing Events — health care was central to Democratic 
campaigns in 2008 with media attention. 

Feedback — major Democratic victories and public 
engagement in healthcare issue. 

Load — Healthcare was major policy agenda item of 2008 
elections and was the social welfare package of this era. 


POLITICS STREAM 


Party Ideology — legislative and executive turnover in 
2008 favored Democrats 

National Mood — leveled by the recession, millions were 
in need of government assistance 

Pressure-groups — prepared for generations to push for 
healthcare reform, campaigns from these groups flooded 
the airways. 


POLICY STREAM 


Value Acceptability — majority in Legislature and 
Executive promises for reform increased this area 
Technical Feasibility — probably the after-thought of the 
policy push as seen ex-post 

Integration 

- Access: network groups access to DC officials was high 
- Mode: networks and policymakers (D) had similar plans 
- Size: growing # of people in need increased this area. 

- Capacity: healthcare research and industry $, (D) in 
power and increased access = increased capacity for 
reform 


— 
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POLICY WINDOW 


Coupling Logic 

- Consequential: major 2008 gains in Congress 
and landslide White House victory opened the 
window without much consequence from GOP. 
- Doctrinal: ACA was a (D) program push on 
the docket for years and was central to policy 
doctrine. 

Decision Style 

- Less Cautious: Democrats did not hesitate to 
pass ACA as they faced a weakened GOP. The 
cautious approach leading up to 2010 provided 
enough pre-policy discussions and public 
vetting to enable the less cautious passage to 


occur. 


POLICY ENTREPRENEURS 


Access: Congressional and Presidential goals provided significant 
access to policymakers. 

Resources: increased affected Americans, research and data support, 
and health industry campaign funds provided significant resources. 
Strategies 

- Framing: proposal & policy manipulation for coupling and pitch to 
policymakers. 

- Salami Tactics: un-insured + under-insured= increased #s support 
policy + weak GOP=>imbalanced oversight of policy proposal 

- Symbols: Ted Kennedy; Obama; suffering Americans & weak GOP 
- Affect Priming: recession emotions of public loss and need = 
government entry into healthcare market. 


Affordable 
—— > Care Act 
(2010) 


*Multiple Streams Framework: Modified from Zahariadis (2007) for PPACA, 2010 Evaluation* 
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remedies — even certain surgeries were performed 
at home. The Flexner Report confirmed the new- 
found popularity of evidence-based medicine in 
1910; however, 19 years would pass before the 
widespread utilization of private insurance. In 
1935, policy wheels were set in motion that 
would eventually lead to the adoption in 1965 of 
Medicare, which is a federal single-payer system 
and provides healthcare coverage to the elderly 
(i.e., 65 years of age and older) and disabled. 
Medicaid was also signed into law in 1965 and 
provides healthcare to indigent and disabled 
Americans (who previously received institution- 
alized care) (Medicaid 2003). Soon afterwards 
Health Maintenance Organizations (HMOs) 
would begin providing enrollees with a range of 
medical services from approved providers. This 
was followed by the creation of Preferred 
Provider Organizations (PPOs) in 1980. In 1997, 
Diagnostic Related Groups (DRGs) were created 
and standardized the compensation of hospitals. 
Twelve years later, the PPACA was adopted. 


Within 6 years of PPACA adoption, major shifts 
in political power have occurred and successful 
campaigns in 2016 promised significant changes 
to current health policy. The next innovation in 
health policy should be anticipated before the next 
mid-term election and ought to involve a Federal- 
ist approach to empower state and local govern- 
ment healthcare innovation. 


A Case of Local Government Healthcare 
Innovation 


Rosenbaum et al. (1998) have suggested that the 
federal government should continue providing 
funding for healthcare. Indeed, US emergency 
rooms, nationwide, are currently providing medi- 
cal and sometimes dental care (e.g., oral surgery) 
to the working poor and indigent. However, there 
are myriad considerations when determining 
appropriate amounts of funding and levels of 
responsibility. For example, should the federal 
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government continue providing such support dur- 
ing tough economic times? How should such 
funding be allocated relative to other comprehen- 
sive needs (e.g., the car allowance rebate system 
(CARS), bailout of banks and automobile indus- 
try, involvements in undeclared wars, and other 
foreign interests that require strong military 
presences)? 

Additionally, the federal government is far 
removed from the general population and 
thus cannot know the needs in every part of the 
nation. Thus, state and local governments are 
primarily responsible for providing comprehen- 
sive healthcare to the indigent (Rich and 
White 1998). They (vs. their federal counterparts) 
are much closer to such constituencies, have better 
knowledge of their needs, and are familiar with 
the associated regions. Therefore, a further explo- 
ration of the methods for providing comprehen- 
sive and preventative healthcare at the local level 
can potentially help further reduce health prob- 
lems for enrollees and expenses for county 
taxpayers. 

Currently, local and state governments (1) work 
to meet the healthcare needs of the indigent, work- 
ing poor, and uninsured; (ii) typically utilize 
county hospitals to enable this level of healthcare; 
and (111) push associated healthcare costs down to 
the counties and local governments. In response, 
many local governments have partnered with 
nonprofit and private healthcare providers. This 
type of purposeful collaboration often strengthens 
the abilities of communities to apply for federal 
support via grants, which can potentially promote 
statewide healthcare industries, new healthcare 
innovations, and stronger financial foundations 
for associated healthcare systems. Thus, it 1s com- 
mon for counties to partner with external pro- 
viders that can provide healthcare services 
and govern and financially support hospitals in 
their communities. As previously mentioned, 
Rosenbaum et al. (1998) have suggested that 
the (i) federal government needs to provide 
significant funding for community health-center 
models and (11) states should continue supporting 
them. During tough economic times, the federal 
government should also contribute additional 
financial support via provisions of subsidies in 
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medically underserved communities and thereby 
make up for losses accrued by states and ensure 
that care can be provided to those who do not 
otherwise have access. 


Federal, State, and Local Government 
Healthcare History 


Considering the current status of health policy and 
potential changes in the near future, it is important 
to understand the history of health innovation. 
This historical assessment offers both reasons for 
policy changes as independent events and an 
example of system-based policy incrementalism. 
The Health Insurance Portability and Account- 
ability Act (HIPAA) was signed into law in 1996 
and its concept of administrative simplification 
was subsequently expanded upon in the Patient 
Protection and Affordable Care Act (PPACA) — 
commonly known as the Affordable Care Act 
(ACA). Furthermore, the Supreme Court deter- 
mined that the new act’s individual mandate 
could be thought of as a tax, as part of its ruling 
on National Federation of Independent Business, 
et al., v. Sebelius, Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, et al. on June 28, 2012. Thus, since 
Congress has the authority to levy taxes, a man- 
date for all citizens to participate in the act would 
be permissible. The PPACA also requires states to 
(1) expand Medicaid coverage to nonelderly indi- 
viduals whose income is at 133% of the poverty 
level (or roughly $29,000 annually for a family 
of four) (Angeles and Broaddus 2010) and 
(11) increase Medicaid spending by 1.25% above 
what was originally projected between 2014 and 
2019 (Angeles and Broaddus 2010), which is 
further detailed below. 


Comprehensive Healthcare Innovation 


Comprehensive, primary, preventative healthcare 
is a system of care that provides primary medical 
services, dental benefits, and preventative care to 
participants and includes health coverage for pri- 
mary/preventative care, prescription medication, 
dental care, vision, outpatient hospital services, 
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physical therapy, immunizations, disease manage- 
ment, durable medical equipment, family plan- 
ning, chiropractic care, occupational therapy, and 
speech therapy (Wasden 2012). However, the dis- 
jointed and incremental US healthcare system 
relies on employers to provide insurance to their 
employees; thus, (1) this system is often taken for 
granted by those who have health coverage, 
(11) the under- and unemployed often go without 
coverage, and (iii) a significant percentage of the 
US population goes without healthcare due to 
associated costs (Davis and Rowland 1983). In 
fact, by the time the uninsured seek treatment, 
they most often require hospital emergency room 
(ER) care. Universal access to comprehensive, 
primary, preventative care would likely reduce 
the utilization of ERs as primary forms of 
healthcare for the uninsured and underinsured 
(Grumbach et al. 1993). 

During the Reagan administration in the 
1980s, many states showed a commitment to 
ensuring adequate provisions of healthcare 
services to their citizenry (Rich and White 1998) 
as the federal government cut healthcare funding. 
The Reagan administration intentionally 
created a gap in the healthcare system (Rich and 
White 1998); however, it incorrectly predicted 
that the private sector would sufficiently fill 
it. Comparisons of the rates for nonelderly, 
uninsured Americans from 1987 to 1996 reveal 
that this uninsured population has grown, is less 
likely to use preventative care, and is more likely 
to pay for preventative care out-of-pocket (Taylor 
2001). Nevertheless, by the end of 2015, there 
were approximately 28.5 million uninsured non- 
elderly Americans in the United States; this was a 
decrease of approximately 13 million since 2013 
(Kaiser 2016). Thus, the passage of the PPACA 
appears to have significantly narrowed the gap in 
healthcare coverage. 

Since cost can still be a barrier, more healthcare 
coverage does not necessarily mean greater access 
to care (Long et al. 2011). Furthermore, single 
entities cannot solve the more significant issues 
(e.g., the need for better access, quality, and cost 
control) — especially within the complex, dis- 
jointed, continuously evolving, incremental sys- 
tem of healthcare in the United States. Indeed, 
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there must be intentional collaborations between 
the federal government (Medicare), state govern- 
ments (Medicaid), county governments, private 
for-profits (Blue Cross Blue Shield), and private 
nonprofits (e.g., health centers) that can promote 
effective, structured, focused, and cooperative 
partnerships. These collaborations have the poten- 
tial to help reduce (or eliminate) gaps in the cur- 
rent healthcare system and include the nine-year- 
old Florida Health Choices, which (1) involves a 
purposeful collaborative between nonprofit and 
governmental organizations; (11) helps provide 
nonelderly individuals — who are employed and 
underinsured — with comprehensive, primary, 
preventative care; and (ili) could enable the 
provision of such care to even more enrollees 
via partnerships with the state and federal 
government. 


Healthcare Policy Environment 


Before the Great Depression (1929-1939), 
healthcare was an out-of-pocket cost for Ameri- 
cans and indeed much less expensive than what is 
seen today. The “Blues” (1.e., Blue Cross Blue 
Shield) (1) were created (Sultz and Young 2014) 
in response to threats of government expansion 
into healthcare during the Great Depression of 
1929, (11) provided private insurance that could 
be purchased by individuals, (111) offered health 
insurance policies that cost 50 cents a month, and 
(iv) made it no longer necessary to anticipate and 
save for possible future medical costs associated 
with end-of-life care (Sultz and Young 2014). 
Thus, health insurance was a relatively new con- 
cept during this era; indeed, some physicians ini- 
tially reyected it because they felt that individuals 
could save sufficient funds to cover their 
healthcare costs. 

Healthcare costs increased long after the 
Great Depression due to the establishment of 
Medicare and Medicaid (in 1965) to cover the 
aforementioned, underserved populations (..e., 
the elderly and indigent) (Sultz and Young 2014). 
Nevertheless, healthcare providers were beginning 
to reap great financial benefits from the establish- 
ment of health insurance firms (which began to 
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charge higher-than-necessary rates) (Sultz and 
Young 2014). However, physicians have more 
recently claimed that they cannot profit from pro- 
viding care to Medicare and Medicaid patients and 
their provider compensation levels are falling over- 
all (Rich and White 1998). For example, insurance 
companies now contract with HMO and PPO orga- 
nizations that subsequently contract with providers 
who offer qualified services to their enrollees. 
Thus, this type of care has also evolved to contain 
health insurance costs. 

The HMO Act was adopted in 1973 and 
required employers, with 25 or more employees, 
to offer federally certified HMO options if the 
employer offers traditional healthcare options. 
HMOs grew rapidly from 1992 to 1999 (Sultz 
and Young 2014); however, one major problem 
for HMO participants is that they cannot choose 
specialists without referral recommendations 
from their primary care physicians. This led to 
the physician-created PPOs in 2001, which 
(1) allow individuals to consult with specialists 
directly, (11) provide better reimbursement rates 
for physicians (Sultz and Young 2014), and (111) 
sometimes require a primary care physician to be 
assigned to a patient. By 2002, PPOs had captured 
more than 50% of the private health insurance 
market (Sultz and Young 2014). 


Healthcare Education and Nonprofit 
Donations 


Before the growing prevalence of formally trained 
physicians in the nineteenth century, homemakers 
often addressed the healthcare needs of their fam- 
ilies via the utilization of herbal remedies that they 
likely often learned from family members, 
friends, and other community members (Sultz 
and Young 2014). In 1893, Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School opened its doors and was the first 
school to require 4 years of medical training. 
The other prominent medical schools in the coun- 
try, such as Harvard, subsequently followed the 
lead set by Johns Hopkins, and these institutions 
ultimately set the standard for medical education 
across the United States (Sultz and Young 2010). 
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While foundations and wealthy individuals 
supported medical schools during this time, 
schools with more favorable reports received 
most of the available funds and the majority of 
such schools were affiliated with universities 
(which had significant influence on medical edu- 
cation and its path towards an evidence-based 
healthcare model) (Sultz and Young 2014). Also, 
the Carnegie Foundation published the “Flexner 
Report” in 1910 (Flexner 1910) in Medical Edu- 
cation in the United States and Canada in 1910, 
which not only detailed abuses in medical schools 
(Sultz and Young 2014) but also shifted the focus 
of healthcare education towards evidence-based 
care. Prior to the report medicine was not central- 
ized, medical education was not standardized, pre 
requisites for admission did not exist, the scien- 
tific method was not the standard for education, 
medical schools were not always affiliated with 
hospitals, and states did not regulate licensure of 
medical professionals. 

During this time, there were still many individ- 
uals who could not afford healthcare (Sultz and 
Young 2014) and when the government threat- 
ened intervention in 1929, private insurance 
emerged (Sultz and Young 2014). Nonetheless, 
private insurance companies (Sultz and 
Young 2014) would ultimately begin to refuse 
insurance claims for procedures and treatments 
that they deemed unnecessary or due to pre- 
existing conditions; this, in part, led to the creation 
of HMOs. As previously noted, physicians subse- 
quently formed PPOs when they saw the govern- 
ment getting involved in healthcare. However, 
from 1910 to approximately 1973, most physi- 
cians had very lucrative careers that did not 
involve extensive government intervention. 


Education and Physician Shortages in 
Rural Areas 


There is currently a shortage of healthcare pro- 
fessionals worldwide (Clark et al. 2006), a migra- 
tion of such professionals from the least to the 
most developed countries (where they can earn 
better wages), and migrations of healthcare 
professionals from rural to urban areas within 
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developed countries (e.g., the United States) 
(Ricketts 2000). US healthcare educators are 
attempting to address the problem of shortages 
in rural areas. Furthermore, researchers have iden- 
tified factors that both attract and dissuade 
healthcare professionals from entering rural prac- 
tices (e.g., reasonable working conditions and 
spousal factors) (Rourke 1993). Still, the com- 
plexities within US healthcare — and the associ- 
ated health education — systems have made this 
challenging. 

One of the challenges is to maintain the stan- 
dards of healthcare implemented after the Flexner 
report was issued. There were many medical 
schools operating in rural communities prior to 
the Flexner report. The problem at the time was 
there was not state regulation on licensure for 
medical professionals or education. Now many 
of those problems have been solved and some of 
these rural locations may be ideal places to locate 
medical schools providing there is a patient base 
large enough to sustain the needs of medical 
educators. 


Collaboration in Healthcare 


There is a large body of literature that focuses on 
the need for healthcare professionals to collabo- 
rate via interdisciplinary practices. For example, 
current collaborations in nursing and dentistry 
help to address the oral health needs of elderly 
patients (Coleman 2005), researchers have been 
able to address certain disparities via dental and 
medical collaborations (Mouradian 2003), and 
collaboration models show how system dynamics 
can help communities organize cost-effective care 
for chronic illnesses (Homer et al. 2004). Thus, it 
is very apparent that collaborations will remain 
important — now and in the future of healthcare 
(Fuchs 1996). Physicians (vs. corporations) 
should ideally lead such collaborations, collabo- 
rate with participants system-wide for the benefit 
of patients (Fuchs 1996), and generate good — but 
not excessive — profits. Indeed, the need for col- 
laborations among healthcare professionals 1s 
quite significant now due to (1) increased com- 
plexities within healthcare and healthcare 
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education systems and (11) the fact that compre- 
hensive government control has a limited ability 
to solve the myriad of issues in modern-day 
healthcare (Fuchs 1996). Leathard (2004) also 
notes that collaboration is necessary for complex, 
international healthcare systems as well. 

As healthcare professionals work with one 
another to optimize patient health, their partner- 
ships could result in more efficient and quality 
healthcare. Furthermore, when healthcare pro- 
viders concern themselves with values and collab- 
orate with stakeholders, they tend to provide more 
personalized attention, concern, and guidance; as 
a result, their patients are better informed, moti- 
vated, and thus positioned to attain better health 
outcomes (Fuchs 1996). 


Conclusion 


The US healthcare system is unique, complex, and 
massive and consists of various components and 
players that are interdependent and yet often 
incompatible. Market forces, the political need to 
care for vulnerable populations, and fragmented 
healthcare systems have generated intermittent 
demands for system-wide changes and required 
significant amounts of time, compromise, and 
persistence. Furthermore, there have been exten- 
sive debates in the United States over the (1) role 
of the federal government in healthcare and 
(11) correlations between spending and the federal 
budget. For example, while federal systems 
involve a division of power between central, 
state, regional, and local governments (Wilson 
and Dilulio 2007), many states in the United 
States are now facing uncertain financial futures 
(Weil 2003) due, in part, to demands by the federal 
government to increase Medicaid programs 
(in return for certain federal subsidies). Revisiting 
the presentation of MSF applicability to the 2010 
adoption of PPACA with respect to current polit- 
ical climate, an opening of a policy window for 
modifying PPACA could offer an opportunity for 
a Federalist approach to health policy (Fig. 3). 

A substantial difference from the 2010 MSF 
assessment of the adoption of PPACA can be seen 
in the Policy Entrepreneur area where health 
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PROBLEM STREAM 


Indicators — less uninsured, but higher health related costs 
Focusing Events — repeal and replace PPACA were central 
themes in 2016 election and campaign promises with high 
media attention. 

Feedback — public outcry about health related costs. 

Load — PPACA has been a policy problem since initial 
adoption in 2010 and is highly partisan. 
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POLICY WINDOW 


Coupling Logic 

Consequential: 2016 Presidential victory for GOP by Electoral 
Š College and Popular Vote loss plus slight majority in Senate and 

decreased majority in House and repeal and replace PPACA 

was paramount to 2016 platform, window will open and will be 

controversial and potentially consequential for both (D) and [R] 

depending on outcomes. 


> a 


- Doctrinal: Repeal and Replace of PPACA was a [R] campaign 
promise beginning in 2012 and paramount promise in 2016. 


POLITICS STREAM 


Decision Style 


- Less Cautious: GOP has to take action, failure to follow-thru 


Party Ideology — Since 2010, [R] have taken back House and 
Senate and in 2016 the White House, a flip of 2010. 
National Mood — highly partisan and debated 2016 election 
cycle with public displeasure with health related costs. 
Pressure-groups — Repeal and replace major agenda item 
since 2010 for [R], now control Congress and Oval Office. 


POLICY STREAM 


on campaign promises opens 2018 mid-terms to more losses 
and Congressional power with Democrats and could have 
lasting impacts in 2020 Presidential elections. 


l 


POLICY ENTREPRENEURS 


Access: Congressional and Presidential goals and campaign promises creates access 


to policymakers. 


Value Acceptability — majority in Legislature and Executive 
promises for reform increased this area 


Resources: increased affected Americans, national mood, and constituency pressure 
(+ media holding accountable). 


Technical Feasibility — market-based goal, but still no sound ` Strategies 


policy to address this area. 
Integration 
- Access: campaign promises and potential political upheaval 


- Framing: Opportunity for Federalist approach to market-based policy change. 
- Salami Tactics: high cost of PPACA plans, limited plan options and mandates + 
campaign promises and partisan agendas + constituency pressure = opening policy 


- Mode: [R] promised changes, (D) will fight to keep intact. window. 
- Size: high # of people impacted by this area. - Symbols: GOP vs. Dems and Obama, partisan divide, high costs, political 
- Capacity: pressure for [R] to make changes vs. (D) desire to instability 


hold ground 


- Affect Priming: repeal and replace talk since 2010, high costs of PPACA, and 2016 


campaign promises with potential negative 2018 outcomes for GOP without action. 


*Multiple Streams Framework: Modified from Zahariadis (2003) for Affordable Care Act Evaluation* 
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insurance contributions to Democratic campaigns 
in preceding election cycles in 2010 have been 
replaced by national mood, higher than antici- 
pated health costs, and fall-out from the 2016 
election cycle. The 2010 adoption of PPACA 
was supported by several health industry agencies 
to create the HMO-based exchange health insur- 
ance options; there was little interaction with 
states outside of previously noted Medicaid 
expansion incentives. As previously posited, the 
2016 election outcomes, campaign promises, and 
pressure from American voters will open a policy 
window and another opportunity to incrementally 
innovate health policy. Based on Fig. 3, there is a 
significant opportunity for health innovation 
to apply a Federalist approach to designing a 
market-based federal health policy that empowers 
state governments to administer the modified 
policy. 

The federal government could work toward 
solving many of these issues via collaborations 
with private for-profit enterprises, nonprofit orga- 
nizations, state and local governments, and the 


input of associated stakeholders (e.g., voters, 
insurers, and providers). For instance, there 
would have been less conflict associated with the 
implementation of the PPACA (i.e., the ACA) if 
President Barack Obama had the support of the 
public before proposing such significant changes. 
Indeed, many Americans did not like the individ- 
ual mandate that forced them to obtain health 
insurance; however, they looked favorably upon 
other parts of the act (e.g., their ability to (1) keep 
their children on their insurance plans longer and 
(11) obtain health insurance with pre-existing con- 
ditions). President-elect Donald J. Trump will 
now have the opportunity to preserve positive 
aspects of the ACA, address some of the 
original issues, and resolve many of the other 
concerns delineated herein. A market-based Fed- 
eralist approach to designing any adaptations or 
replacements for the ACA would be the next best 
innovation in health policy and offers the highest 
amount of state-to-state customization in an effort 
to provide quality and affordable health insurance 
and care to more Americans. 
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Introduction 


In June of 2014, the Port of Spain Municipal 
Cooperation celebrated 100 years as an institu- 
tion. Part of its remit is maintaining the Public 
Health (PH) of the capital city as well as setting 
trends and exerting influence on the wider com- 
munity. Its core activities are enshrined in the 
Public Health ordinance Chapter 12 No 4 of 
1952, which exists to this day, unchanged. PH 
like all sciences must evolve with time as articu- 
lated by Rosen in 1958 (Rosen 1958), and as such 
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this paper attempts to capture the achievements of 
the past 100 years PH practice in Trinidad. 


The Period 1914-2015 


In 1914, Trinidad and Tobago (TTO) was a colony 
in the British Empire and therefore under colonial 
rule. Between 1914 and 1950, there was much 
turmoil; the world had experienced two world 
worlds and a global economic depression, which 
negatively impacted on social conditions and the 
delivery of health care. The labor riots of 1937 
and the appointment of the West Indian Royal 
Commission in 1938, commonly known as the 
Moyne Commission, all impacted on health care 
in Trinidad. 

One of the earliest challenges was the elimina- 
tion of hookworm infestation. Through a system 
of chemotherapy, sanitation, the construction of 
pit latrines and health education during the period 
1914-1925 hookworm was successfully elimi- 
nated as public problem (Tikasingh et al. 2011). 

The next successful challenge was the eradica- 
tion of the scourge of smallpox. TTO joined the 
smallpox eradication effort started by the World 
Health Organization in 1958 and by 1980 cele- 
brated with the rest of the world in achieving the 
global eradication of smallpox. On 8 May 1980, 
during the eighth plenary meeting of the 33rd 
World Health Assembly, the president of the 
assembly, Al-Awadi, signed resolution WHA 
33.3, which declared: “Having considered the 
development and results of the global programme 
on smallpox eradication initiated by WHO in 
1958 and intensified since 1967 ... Declares sol- 
emnly that the world and its peoples have won 
freedom from smallpox” (World Health Organi- 
zation 1980; Fenner et al. 1988). Three important 
factors contributed to this success: (1) the vaccine 
used that was a heat-stable, freeze-dried vaccine 
allowing long-term storage without refrigeration, 
(2) humans who are the only known reservoir for 
the virus, and (3) the cost of eradication and the 
high level of social and political commitment 
supporting the initiative. 

In this period also, rabies, malaria, and tuber- 
culosis also had to be confronted as well 
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maintaining control of cholera. Although the last 
case of cholera occurred in the mid-1880s, con- 
tinued vigilance was imperative. This surfaced in 
1992 when cholera was reported in Venezuela, on 
31 January 1992 (Pan American Health Organi- 
zation 1991). Venezuela is only seven miles west 
of Trinidad, and there are frequent travel and trade 
between the countries, which created a real threat. 
A strategy of (1) intensifying the surveillance of 
diarrheal diseases, (2) strengthening the inspec- 
tion of food offered for sale, and (3) providing 
public education and heightening public aware- 
ness, all basic PH strategies proved successful 
(Hospedalas and Holder 1993). Cholera did not 
occur in Trinidad and has not occurred in the past 
100 years, which can be attributed to successful 
PH efforts. The first and only epidemic of rabies 
occurred between 1923 and 1937, which resulted 
in 86 deaths (Chadee et al. 1992). In this epidemic, 
Pawan in a seminal paper established through 
several experiments the transmission by bats 
(Chadee et al. 1999). Although malaria was suc- 
cessfully eradicated from Trinidad since 1964, 
several imported and autochthonous cases have 
been reported emphasizing the importance of 
malaria control (Mungrue 2010; Pawan 1936). 
Yellow fever (YF) has also significantly impacted 
on PH practice in Trinidad. Monath reported 
15 cases in 1954 (Monath 1989). Although the 
last reported case was in 1979 primarily due to 
effective immunization strategies, Trinidad con- 
tinues to experience only repeated epizootics of 
yellow fever virus (YFV). It is clear that YFV in 
Trinidad is maintained for relatively long periods, 
and Auguste and colleagues have hypothesized 
that epizootics emerge from viruses maintained 
in enzootic cycles. This however is contrary to 
observations of less synchronous epizootics in the 
Americas and raises the issue of what mechanisms 
could account for this. There is currently no defin- 
itive answer, but the mechanisms are likely to 
involve complex interactions among multiple fac- 
tors (Auguste et al. 2010). 

Tuberculosis (TB) has had a long and continu- 
ing PH impact in Trinidad. The first and only West 
Indian Inter-Colonial Tuberculosis Conference of 
1913, “The tuberculosis Control Act (Ch 28:51)” 
of 1961, the discontinuation of BCG vaccine, the 
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closure of the Cura sanitorium, and the arrival of 
HIV are only a few highlights of its impact. Con- 
sequently, it is beyond the scope of this study to 
address all the issues. Nevertheless after making 
huge efforts to control TD, in 2010, WHO 
reported that Trinidad and Tobago had the highest 
(30%) prevalence of HIV among incident TB 
cases (i.e. 25 per 100,000 population in the 
Americas (Tuberculosis in the region of the 
Americas. Regional Report 2011). 

While measles created an important challenge 
to PH in the 1980s, there were significant epi- 
demics of rubella also. One such epidemic in 
1983 reported 1159 cases and 20 neonates deliv- 
ered at the Mt. Hope Women’s Hospital between 
November 1982 and July 1993 were diagnosed 
with congenital rubella syndrome (CRS) (Rosen 
1958). The public health burden of rubella is 
related to the risk of infection in pregnant 
women. In 1991, Lewis and Potter reported that 
46.4% of a sample of 1838 pregnant women were 
negative for rubella antibody, a surrogate indica- 
tor of the potential risk for CRS in a population 
(M. J. Lewis and I. Potter, Caribbean Epidemiol- 
ogy Center, unpublished data) (Orenstein 
et al. 1985). Thus, in 1988, the ministers of health 
of the Caribbean Community (CARICOM), a 
grouping of 13 independent states and six UK 
Caribbean overseas territories and Suriname, 
resolved to eradicate indigenous cases of measles 
from their countries, by means of mass vaccina- 
tion targeting children 9—14 years. This resolution 
was implemented in May 1991. The measles, 
mumps, and rubella (MMR) vaccine (Schwarz 
strain of measles, Wistar RA-27/3M strain of 
rubella, Urabe strain of mumps) was used as it 
not only targeted measles but rubella and mumps. 
The occurrence of measles, mumps, and rubella 
in subsequent years (1994-2004) is shown in 
Table 1. There were a few sporadic cases of 
mumps between 1994 and 1999. Suddenly in 
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2000, there were 650 cases, which occurred pre- 
dominantly among the age group 25—44 and 
among males than females (Table 2). This pattern 
continued in 2001, 2002, and 2003. There were no 
reported cases in 2004 (Fig. 1) (small number of 
cases between 1 and 5 not captured in the figure). 
Other vaccine-preventable diseases, 1.e., neonatal 
tetanus, tetanus, pertussis, and diphtheria, have 
not occurred in Trinidad in the past 25 years. 
Polio is now eradicated from Trinidad as we part- 
ner with the rest of the world in efforts to achieve 
global eradication. 

Public health over the past 100 years has had 
enormous triumphs in the field of infectious dis- 
ease control, as illustrated by the elimination of 
hookworm, smallpox, malaria, cholera, typhoid, 
yellow fever, and the vaccine-preventable dis- 
eases such as measles, mumps, rubella, poliomy- 
elitis, diphtheria, tetanus, and pertussis. The 
reduced burden of these infectious diseases, 
which were rampant during 1930-1950, can be 
attributed mainly to socioeconomic and PH inter- 
ventions such as sanitation, water and food safety 
and improved nutrition, and living standards, all 
of which are standard public health practices. 

In the last 50 years between 1950 and 2000, 
IMR was reduced by 80%, falling from 69.9 to 
13.1 per 1000 live births. Over the same period, 
standardized mortality ratio also declined from 
16.4 to 3.8 per 1000 population. Life expectancy 
increased from 56.3 to 68.2 for men and 58.5 to 
73.6 for women. This is against a background in 
which GDP per capita rose from 407.8 (USD) to 
19,800 (USD). 

Globally, life expectancy doubled during the 
twentieth century (Riley 2005), largely as a result 
of reductions in child mortality attributable to 
expanded immunization coverage, clean water, 
sanitation, and other child-survival programs 
(Fenner et al. 1988). During the period 
1960-2014, life expectancy in Trinidad increased 
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1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Measles 1 26 1 — 
Mumps l — 3 4 
Rubella — — 2 4 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
a 30 19 16 15 — 
650 603 515 464 — 


2 = Í = E = 
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Health Services at the Primary Care Level, Table 2 Reported cases of mumps for the period 2000-2003 by gender 


Age (25—45) years n(%) Total 
404 (62) 650 
374 (62) 603 
314 (61) 515 
274 (60) 464 


and age group 25—44 years 
Males n(%) Female n(%) 
2000 413 (64) 237(36) 
2001 378 (63) 225(37) 
2002 310 (60) 205(40) 
2003 278 (60) 186(40) 
700 
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Health Services at the Primary Care Level, Fig. 1 Number of cases of mumps reported by year since the start of the 


mass vaccination strategy 


among women from 64.3 to 74 years and 61 to 
65 years in men; this gain can in part be attributed 
to public health interventions. 

The epidemiologic transition from infectious 
diseases to chronic noncommunicable diseases 
(CND) in Trinidad and Tobago occurred as early 
as 1947 Mungrue (2012). The rising burden of 
CND particularly diabetes, hypertension, obesity, 
cancer, and injuries poses a challenge for all pub- 
lic health systems and requires innovative 
approaches to effectively improve population 
health. Tobacco use alone kills more than 
5.4 million people per year — more deaths than 
HIV, tuberculosis, and malaria combined — and 
nearly 80% of these deaths occur in low- and 
middle-income countries [51]. If left unchecked, 
it is estimated to rise to eight million per year by 
2030. Hypertension is the only condition that kills 
more people globally than tobacco use — more 
than nine million per year. CND pose a particular 
challenge to public health systems because of 
their multifactorial nature and the strong links to 
lifestyle-related factors such as smoking, diet, 


alcohol use, and physical inactivity, some of 
which arise from global environment. In the 
words of Richard Coker, “globalisation, inequality, 
migration, ecological shifts—these are the chal- 
lenges facing public health today”. No isolated 
institution can confront these massive societal 
forces; it will require a global response. Hence, 
the current core operations of traditional public 
health functions have become too narrow for this 
challenge. Public health must now engage with the 
broader spectrum of social, political, and economic 
foundations that determine population health. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion much has been achieved over the 
past 100 years. A better understanding of diseases 
and scientific discoveries such as vaccines, peni- 
cillin, and streptomycin led to dramatic decline in 
both the morbidity and mortality of many diseases 
in Trinidad. The ambitious goal is to end the 
epidemic of HIV/AIDS by 2030 through the 
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90-90-90 strategy — 1.e., 90% of HIV-infected 
individuals diagnosed, 90% diagnosed being 
treated, and 90% treated achieving viral suppres- 
sion set by UNAIDS [53]. The resurgence of TB 
and drug-resistant tuberculosis (DRTP), the per- 
sistence of dengue fever, and the new challenges 
in chikungunya, ebola, and zika, severe acute 
respiratory syndrome (SARS), and Methicillin- 
resistant Staphylococcus aureus (MRSA) under- 
score the need for every country to have core public 
health functionality to identify a threat when it 
emerges, stop it promptly, and prevent it wherever 
possible. This requires highly trained and skilled 
public health professionals in epidemiology, labo- 
ratory sciences, logistics, disease surveillance sys- 
tems, and rapid response teams with an enabling 
technological environment. In addition the 
strengthening of the global response capacity, 
establishing best practices and supporting research 
and development will also be needed. 
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Synonyms 


Cultural determinants of health; Healthcare dis- 
parities; Health equity 


Bias, in the context of prejudice for or against 
individuals or groups, is inherent in human choice 
and action. Systemic bias based on race, ethnicity, 
and culture creates inequality among peoples. 
This inequality can lead to disparities within 
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a community in the availability and quality of 
education, public safety, healthcare, and services 
in other sectors. Cultural disparities in healthcare 
affect not only health but also quality of life; 
however, they can be resolved. 

The purpose of healthcare is to maintain or 
improve health through diagnosing, treating, and 
preventing disease, illness, injury, and other phys- 
ical and mental impairments in people. Cultural 
disparities in healthcare can create a pattern of 
inequality in maintaining or restoring the health 
of a sector of the population. In healthcare, cul- 
tural disparities result from overlapping deficien- 
cies in cultural competency, social equality, the 
structure and function of communities of care, and 
the social conditions that influence well-being 
(Napier et al. 2014). 

Health disparity generally refers to differences 
in the burden of illness, injury, disability, or mor- 
tality experienced by one population group relative 
to another group. Healthcare disparity refers to 
differences among groups in health coverage, 
access to care, use of care, and quality of care. 
Health equity means providing all people what 
they need to be healthy and to optimize their quality 
of life. Access to comprehensive, quality healthcare 
is important for achieving health equity or fairness 
in the administration and delivery of healthcare. 


Disparities in Healthcare: The Role 
of Race, Ethnicity, and Socioeconomic 
Status 


Healthcare disparities emerge from a complex set 
of contributing factors, including culture, race, 
ethnicity, sex, gender identity, age, disability, 
socioeconomic status, and geographic location 
(CDC 2016). Race sorts people into groups 
based on sets of physical characteristics. Ethnicity 
sorts people into groups whose members identify 
with each other based on a real or presumed com- 
mon ancestry and culture. 

Significant racial and ethnic disparities in 
healthcare can occur even when patients have 
similar insurance, comparable preferences or 
needs for treatment, and the ability to pay for 
care (IOM 2002). Healthcare disparities have 
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been linked to higher death rates among racial 
and ethnic minorities (Stith and Nelson 2002). 
For example, compared to non-Hispanic white 
Americans, African-Americans are 40% more 
likely to die of stroke, 30% more likely to die of 
heart disease, two times as likely to die of cervical 
cancer, two times as likely to die from prostate 
cancer, and two and a half times as likely to die 
during pregnancy (FamiliesUSA 2014). 

Health disparities are systematically linked 
with social disadvantage (Braveman et al. 2011), 
and socioeconomic status is a strong determinant 
of health-related outcomes (Edge 2006). In fact, 
socioeconomic differences in health outcomes 
have been widely documented for most health 
conditions in most countries (Crimner 
et al. 2004). While the measurement of socioeco- 
nomic status in relation to health can be compli- 
cated, culture as a determinant of health is even 
more complex (Pasik 2008). 


Culture as a Crucial Determinant 
of Health 


Culture is the sum of attitudes, customs, and 
beliefs that distinguishes one group of people 
from another and is transmitted from one genera- 
tion to the next through language, material 
objects, ritual, institutions, and art. Culture has 
been proposed as a more accurate explanation 
for differences in health outcomes within a popu- 
lation than race and ethnicity (Pasik 2008). Cul- 
turally based health beliefs explain what causes 
illness, how illness can be cured or treated, who 
will be involved in care and treatment, and when 
they will be involved. The Lancet Commission on 
Culture and Health claims that, “the systematic 
neglect of culture in health is the single biggest 
barrier to advancing the highest attainable stan- 
dard of health” (Napier et al. 2014). 


A Structure for Culturally Competent 
Healthcare 


Cultural competence is defined as the ability to 
understand, appreciate, and interact with persons 
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from cultures and/or with belief systems other 
than one’s own. Father Michael Oleksa, who has 
taught courses in cross-cultural communication 
for 35 years in the University of Alaska system, 
has said that communication across cultures is 
approximate and imperfect and that when mis- 
communication occurs, the non-dominant culture 
is always the one that suffers the consequences 
(Oleska 2014). To reduce cross-cultural miscom- 
munication, cultural competence in healthcare 
requires acknowledging both the patient’s and 
the healthcare provider’s explanations and per- 
ceptions of illness and well-being. 

Seminal work by Kleinman and associates 
(1978) proposes a structure for a culturally compe- 
tent practice. A healthcare provider practicing in a 
cross-cultural setting must elicit the patients’ view 
of their symptoms or illness (called an explanatory 
model). In this model, patients describe their illness 
in terms of their beliefs, personal or societal atti- 
tudes, expectations of the healthcare provider or 
treatment, and personal therapeutic goals. Identify- 
ing discrepancies between the patient’s model and 
the healthcare provider’s model enables the clini- 
cian to identify problems for clinical management. 
Such comparisons help the healthcare provider give 
a clearer or more appropriate explanation of care to 
patients and families. More specifically, healthcare 
providers learn to recognize that conflicts can be 
based on different values and interests — not differ- 
ing levels of knowledge. Part of the clinical process 
involves negotiations between the patient’s and the 
healthcare provider’s explanatory models. 

Eliciting the patient’s model of illness through a 
set of targeted questions is an important tool for 
facilitating cross-cultural communication. To 
ensure patient understanding and identify areas of 
conflict that need to be negotiated, the wording and 
number of questions used in the explanatory model 
approach vary. Depending on the characteristics of 
the patient, the problem, and the setting, a series of 
questions might include the following: 


What do you think caused your problem? 

Why do you think it started when it did? 

What do you think your sickness does to you? 

How severe do you think your sickness is? Will it 
have a short or long course? 
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What kind of treatment do you think you should 
receive? 

What are the most important results you hope to 
receive from this treatment? 

What are the chief problems your sickness has 
caused for you? 

What do you fear most about your sickness? 

(Adapted from Kleinman et al. 1978) 


Cultural competency extends beyond the 
healthcare provider and into the institution admin- 
istering and delivering healthcare services. Cul- 
turally competent healthcare systems include 
programs to recruit and retain staff who reflect 
the cultural diversity of the community served, 
interpreter services or bilingual providers for 
patients who do not speak the same language as 
the provider, a policy of cultural competency 
training for healthcare providers, linguistically 
and culturally appropriate health education mate- 
rials, and delivery of services in culturally adapted 
healthcare settings (Anderson et al. 2003). 
Enhancing competency not only improves prac- 
tices but also creates a more responsive and 
responsible clinical culture (Napier et al. 2014). 


Social Inequality: Reversing a Driver 
of Cultural Disparities 


Equality aims to ensure that everyone receives the 
same treatment in order to enjoy full, healthy lives. 
However, social inequality is found in almost every 
society, demonstrated by unequal opportunities 
and rewards for different social positions or sta- 
tuses within a group or society. It is shaped by a 
range of societal structural factors (e.g., family, 
education, religion) and supported by conversa- 
tions about culture and identity that define, for 
example, whether members of a demographic 
group, such as the poor, are “deserving” or 
“undeserving” (Walker 2014). An adverse conse- 
quence of social inequality occurs when a people’s 
culture limits their opportunity to become healthier. 

The persistent inequalities in the health status of 
indigenous people are an important example. The 
2014 World Conference on Indigenous Peoples 
reports that of all the barriers to health faced by 
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indigenous people, the cultural barriers present the 
most complicated challenge (United Nations 2014a). 

Social inequality in the healthcare of indige- 
nous people is further influenced by inequities in 
the determinants of health (King et al. 2009). For 
example, extreme poverty is a social determinant 
of health that is significantly more prevalent 
among indigenous peoples than nonindigenous 
groups (United Nations 2014a). Other determi- 
nants include a lack of access to education and 
social services, destruction of indigenous econo- 
mies and sociopolitical structures, forced dis- 
placement, armed conflict, and the loss and 
degradation of their customary lands and 
resources. 

These forces are determined and compounded 
by structural racism and discrimination. Because 
of these factors, indigenous peoples suffer from 
high levels of malnutrition, cardiovascular ill- 
nesses, HIV/AIDS, and other infectious diseases 
such as malaria and tuberculosis (United Nations 
2014b). Indigenous women and children are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to poor health, resulting in 
greater maternal and infant mortality. 

Healthcare that encourages recognition, 
respect, and understanding of the social and cul- 
tural differences between peoples, as well as dif- 
ferences in their knowledge and resources, is 
necessary to achieve health equity. Comprehen- 
sive and relevant health strategies can actively 
include groups that have unequal opportunities 
to help them get quality healthcare and maintain 
good health (United Nations 2014b). 


Integrated Communities of Care 
and Overcoming Cultural Disparities 


A community of care is defined by the collection 
of health activities that occur within a certain 
group, both clinical and sociocultural. The suc- 
cess of communities of care depends on a complex 
set of factors and hinges on addressing the differ- 
ence between the rational knowledge of 
healthcare systems and patients’ culturally 
influenced beliefs. The manner in which cultural 
disparities relate to the structure and function of 
communities of care can be observed in the 
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medicalization of clinical care and the practice of 
evidence-based medicine (EBM). 

Medicalization is the process by which condi- 
tions and problems come to be defined and treated 
as medical disorders or illnesses. Once defined, 
they become the subject of medical study, diagno- 
sis, prevention, or treatment. Medicalization can be 
driven by new evidence or hypotheses about con- 
ditions, by changing social attitudes or economic 
considerations, or by the development of new med- 
ications or treatments (Newman 2011). 

In medicalization, professionals and corpora- 
tions play a powerful role. This process has an 
impact on ordinary people whose self-identity and 
life decisions may depend on the prevailing med- 
ical concepts of health and illness (Newman 
2011). Once a condition is classified as “medical,” 
care that addresses the broader social determi- 
nants of health tends to diminish as does the 
formation of integrated communities of care. 

Evidence-based medicine (EBM) is an approach 
to medical practice that optimizes decision-making 
by using evidence from well-designed and well- 
conducted research. Although all biomedical 
science-based medicine has some degree of empir- 
ical support, EBM goes farther in classifying evi- 
dence by the strength of research methods, validity, 
and scope and bases strong recommendations on 
only the strongest types of evidence. As the con- 
cepts of EBM have evolved, the limitations of early 
models have become more apparent. Newer models 
for evidence-based clinical decision-making con- 
sider the patient’s circumstances and preferences, 
as well as the best research evidence. In this 
approach, clinical expertise plays a central role in 
integrating these components (Newman 2011). 

EBM has evolved to include an acknowledg- 
ment that clinical care alone does not sustain 
health and that health is best served by clinical 
care embedded in relationships of social and cul- 
tural meaning (Napier et al. 2014). Integrated 
communities of care function best when the 
diverse needs of multicultural groups are 
addressed in the biomedical setting. Here commu- 
nities of care are not just defined by medical 
condition and place but by community consensus 
about cultural beliefs and attitudes toward health 
and healthcare. 
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Social Conditions that Overcome 
Disparity and Influence Well-Being 


The social conditions in which human beings 
develop and function influence their behavior, 
which in turn influences their health. The presence 
or absence of a general sense of well-being in any 
given cultural group can affect health, as can the 
presence or absence of social trust — a belief in the 
honesty, integrity, and reliability of others (Pew 
Research Center 2007). 

Health is built upon person-to-person interac- 
tion. Clinical social engagement that allows 
time to develop trust is key to both effective 
clinical care and to accurate diagnoses (Napier 
et al. 2014). Creating a culture that supports the 
formation of meaningful relationships of trust 
between practitioner and patient promotes health 
and well-being (Napier et al. 2014). 

The Lancet Commission on Culture and Health 
(Napier et al. 2014) states that a healthy and happy 
patient is also a more trusting citizen who develops 
multiple binding contracts with others over time, 
for example, trusting social service institutions to 
meet their needs when necessary. Such patients are 
invariably more tolerant, more understanding, and 
more willing to accept the consequences of per- 
sonal choices (Napier et al. 2014). 

The Commission goes on to say that interper- 
sonal trust is the central cultural value that 
enhances well-being and life satisfaction (Napier 
et al. 2014). Trust is measured in a society’s ability 
to accommodate cultural diversity. Trust not only 
provides a measure of perceived wellness but also 
of where, when, and how diverse individuals build 
or fail to build strong relationships with health 
practitioners and with each other in the spaces 
where they live and work (Napier et al. 2014). 


Conclusions 


Factors that contribute to healthcare disparities 
worldwide include culture, race, ethnicity, sex, 
gender identity, age, disability, socioeconomic 
status, and geographic location. A people’s cul- 
ture not only defines health but is also a crucial 
determinant of health that is distinct from race and 
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ethnicity. Cultural disparities in healthcare happen 
within a mix of influences, including cultural 
incompetency, social inequality, the structure and 
function of communities of care, and the social 
conditions that undermine or enhance well-being. 
Cultural competency in healthcare addresses 
perceptions of illness and well-being so that care- 
givers and patients are able to negotiate attainable 
health goals. Social inequality in healthcare can be 
transformed into social equality when healthcare 
providers and systems adopt inclusive health 
strategies. Collective health activities succeed 
when communities of care form around clinical 
care embedded in relationships of social and cul- 
tural meaning that build trust. Overcoming cul- 
tural disparities in healthcare means confronting 
systemic bias in society to make health equally 
accessible to all. 
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Synonyms 


Bioethics; Ethical codes; Professional ethics 


Healthcare Ethics 
Definition 


Healthcare ethics covers a wide range of major 
principles and philosophies examining the avail- 
ability and provision of appropriate health care by 
professionals, caregivers, researchers, and institu- 
tions while taking into consideration the prefer- 
ences of patients/research subjects. 


Introduction 


Going back at least as far as Hippocrates, there has 
been an effort to ensure that the provision of 
health care is conducted with the best interests of 
the patient at the center. Initially, paternalism 
called for practitioners to decide what was best 
for patients, based on their medical knowledge. 
Over time, this has evolved to include an array of 
philosophical and cultural approaches, and many 
legal requirements, as well. This entry will sum- 
marize the most common categories of ethical 
theories, examine the major principles which 
emerge from them, and their impact on the deliv- 
ery of health care. In the process, key areas of 
interest are patient consent and privacy, licensure 
requirements for practitioners, regulatory and 
financial pressures, and organizational ethics reg- 
ulation. Concerns about healthcare ethics range 
throughout the lifespan, from genetics and repro- 
ductive areas, through an array of treatment 
choices, to end-of-life care. 


Basic Categories of Healthcare Ethics 
Theories 


There is general agreement that the healthcare 
system’s primary duty is to provide good 
patient care and protect patients from harm. The 
field of ethics overall includes personal moral 
standards based on culture, religion, family, and 
society, as well as professional and legal catego- 
ries by which appropriately ethical behavior is 
measured. Healthcare ethics is the area specifi- 
cally related to the practice of medicine, including 
patients, caregivers, healthcare professionals, 
administrators, researchers, and the general 
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public. Bioethics is a type of applied healthcare 
ethics focused primarily on ethical choices stem- 
ming from advances in medical care and research. 

While some authors may use slightly different 
terminology, the primary categories of ethical the- 
ories used in health care are: 


1. Utilitarianism or Teleology, coming from the 
Greek word “telos” for “end or result.” In this 
approach, the right or wrong of an act depends 
on how much happiness it creates compared to 
another choice. “The end justifies the means” 
says that the rightness or wrongness of an act 
depends on how much happiness it creates com- 
pared to another choice. It is most commonly 
linked with John Stuart Mill and includes: 
(a) act utility — each decision one at a time, 
and (b) rule utility — patterns of decisions with 
a cost/benefit balance over all of them. 

2. Duty-based ethics or Deontology, coming from 
the Greek word “deon” for “duty.” In this 
approach, there is an independent right and 
wrong which leads to a duty to one’s fellow 
humans. One must treat people as the end of 
actions, not just as means to your success. 
Good will and a sense of duty are the key. It 
is usually linked with Kant. The golden rule of 
“do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you” is central to this approach. 

3. Virtue-based ethics is based on the view that a 
rational man can discern what is good and evil, 
and will choose to do good, in the pursuit of 
happiness. A series of philosophers from Aris- 
totle to Aquinas described this view, but there 
is concern about being too trusting that others 
will always produce good results. 

4. Justice-based ethics or Social Contract 
theory is based on John Rawls’ theory that 
rational people would always choose to do 
good but that we have a “veil of ignorance” 
and cannot always know exactly what the good 
is. Therefore we should always protect the least 
well off, since we could be in that position 
ourselves. 

5. Rights-based ethics is based on the belief that 
all people have individual rights, purely 
because of being human, and that there is a 
collective responsibility to protect them. It is 
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central to many aspects of American democ- 
racy, such as freedom of speech. In health care, 
it can include equal access to protections (such 
as under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act), but it can be difficult in situations with 
limited resources’. 


Major Principles in Theoretical 
Reasoning 


When examining ethical concerns for health care 
over all, there are four major principles which 
emerge. They include respect for persons, benef- 
icence, nonmaleficence, and justice. 


1. Respect for persons is a key principle in health 
law and ethics. It encompasses four subcate- 
gories, each of which is also crucial: 

(a) Autonomy — Individuals should be able to 
govern themselves as much as possible. 
This has an innate tension with paternalism 
in medical care and in public health 
attempts to get us to behave in healthier 
ways. How much right does one have to 
make bad decisions? 

Truth-telling — Healthcare providers are 

expected not to lie to their patients. 

(c) Confidentiality — People expect some right 
to privacy, but how does that fit with hav- 
ing accurate medical records, for example, 
as information is shared electronically? 

(d) Fidelity — This centers on keeping prom- 
ises to provide proper care. This can be 
important in contract law as well as in 
licensure of practitioners. 

2. Beneficence focuses on always acting with 
charity and kindness. It includes providing 
benefits while seeking to balance benefits 
with any potential harm from health care. 

3. Nonmaleficence has the same root word as 
“malevolent” or “malicious.” It centers on 
avoiding harm, both for patients and staff. 
Some questions it raises might be whether a 
bruise from a transfusion is acceptable versus 


(b) 


Fremgen (2016) 
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getting a blood-borne disease due to a lack of 
proper screening. 

4. Justice — This category varies according to the 
philosophy being applied. ..but is a principle 
of fairness and equity. How do we allocate 
supplies and services in an equitable manner? 
For instance, how are potential organ recipi- 
ents ranked? 


Ways in Which Ethical Approaches Affect 
Healthcare Delivery 


The provision of ethical health care is strongly 
affected by the internal and external regulation 
of organizations and professionals, the protection 
of patients’ rights, and financial support (or the 
lack thereof) for care. 


Codes of Ethics 

Codes of ethics, for example, have long existed for 
doctors, based on standards including respect, hon- 
esty, integrity, fairness, compassion, and loyalty. 
They have also been created for other health pro- 
fessions and for researchers, with varying, but 
increasing, levels of legal enforcement over time. 
Key areas included in these codes, and in laws 
aimed at enforcing them, are the practitioner’s obli- 
gation: to provide the patient with clear and truthful 
information; to avoid conflicts of interest, including 
financial incentives to provide unneeded care; and 
to keep his/her training and licensure up to date. 


Patients’ Rights 
Patients’ Bills of Rights are another effort to 
ensure ethical care (and to protect both the patient 
and the organization providing the care). In one 
form or another, patients’ privacy rights have been 
in existence for over a century, but more recently 
they have been more firmly codified under laws 
including the Health Insurance Portability and 
Accountability Act (HIPAA) of 1996. The 
growing emphasis on electronic health/medical 
records, providing easier access to patient infor- 
mation when necessary, has also raised many eth- 
ical questions and privacy concerns. 

Security issues are in the forefront in 
implementing these systems, while laws about 
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them vary from state to state, raising potential 
ethical dilemmas when patients travel, for exam- 
ple. The Health Information Technology for Eco- 
nomic and Clinical Health (HITECH) Act of 2009 
includes measures to modernize the use of tech- 
nology for private health information but also 
requires that patients be informed of their privacy 
rights, including being informed about when and 
how their information is being used. 


Appropriate Care Provision 

There are multiple legal structures to enforce 
ethical behavior by care providers, all of them 
aimed at the primary goals of promoting profes- 
sional competence and reducing paternalism. 
State licensure laws require particular levels of 
training and ongoing maintenance of compe- 
tence for practitioners. They also require proper 
attention to the needs of the patients and the 
maintenance of appropriate confidentiality in 
their care. 

Other laws, such as the Federal Emergency 
Medical Treatment and Active Labor Act 
(EMTALA), enacted in 1985, prohibit hospitals 
from “dumping” patients in emergency situations, 
whether they have insurance or not. This is called 
the “duty to treat.” The “duty to not abandon” 
patients includes the responsibility to not termi- 
nate their care improperly without adequate refer- 
ral and formal notification. 

Another evolving area of ethical concern is the 
expansion of access to quality care while 
balancing it with improving efficiency in care 
delivery. There is no universal right to care in 
the United States, and healthcare administrators 
have both a fiduciary duty to keep their organiza- 
tion afloat and an ethical responsibility to the 
patients they serve. With the wide variation 
among states in the implementation of the Afford- 
able Care Act, access to insurance (public or pri- 
vate) is far from guaranteed. 

Similarly, developing and maintaining a steady 
supply of well-trained and ethical clinicians is 
critical to ongoing care provision. There is con- 
cern about the growing need for clinicians as the 
population grows older, and the likelihood of their 
experiencing challenges to their integrity, leading 
to burn out. 
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Providers do have ethical obligations (and 
legal protections) for “whistle-blowing” when 
they observe improper care being given by others 
and report it. The fear of lawsuits, however, can 
have a negative “defensive medicine” effect by 
creating pressure on providers to provide unnec- 
essary and costly care. Balancing out the best 
interests of the patient, the practitioner, and the 
organization can be ethically challenging when 
there are obligations both to provide appropriate 
care and to contain costs. 


Organizational Review Committees 

In healthcare settings, there are three categories of 
review committees, including ethics committees, 
institutional review boards (IRBs), and infant care 
review committees. Of course, they only exist 
where appropriate, but most healthcare organiza- 
tions now have at least an ethics committee struc- 
ture to discuss tricky cases and to advise families 
and staff in difficult decisions. 


(a) Hospitals are now required by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Healthcare Organi- 
zations to have ethics committees. These 
committees include a variety of members from 
many healthcare fields, as well as lawyers, eth- 
icists, administrators, and community represen- 
tatives. They meet to advise the practitioners, 
families, and facilities about their options when 
faced with complicated situations. 

(b) Institutional Review Boards (IRBs) for the pro- 
tection of human research participants are set 
up to protect patients who are in research pro- 
tocols. All facilities which receive federal 
research funds are required to have them. 
These boards meet to review proposed and 
continuing research projects, evaluating the 
balance between potential benefits and risks 
for the patients/subjects involved and poten- 
tially valuable improvements in overall medical 
knowledge. Ensuring proper informed consent 
procedures is a critical aspect of these reviews. 

(c) Infant care review committees are aimed at 
protecting vulnerable patients from mistakes 
by the organization or its practitioners. They 
only exist in facilities with neonatal/pediatric 
programs. 
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Ethical Issues in Health Care Through 
the Life Span 


Beginning of Life Care 

There are numerous ethical issues which arise 
around care at the beginning of life, and they are 
only increasing as the combination of politics, 
media, and research continues to focus on them. 
This is an area where personal values often con- 
flict, and the healthcare system needs to be partic- 
ularly sensitive to their role in patient-provider 
interactions. One key area is the issue of when 
life actually begins, and it shapes multiple ethical 
and legal conflicts. A few of them include: genetic 
testing and counseling, assisted reproduction, 
sterilization, contraception, and abortion. Brief 
overall descriptions of these topics follow, but 
the ethical dilemmas in a given situation will 
vary depending on the individuals and organiza- 
tions involved. 


(a) Genetic testing and counseling — As our knowl- 
edge of the human genome has expanded, it is 
now possible to evaluate individuals’ likeli- 
hood of passing on a defective gene to their 
offspring. If this is done before pregnancy, 
potential parents can make informed decisions 
about whether to conceive or not. If done dur- 
ing pregnancy, choices about pregnancy termi- 
nation or preparation for dealing with potential 
genetic defects can arise. 

(b) Assisted reproduction — Various methods of 
artificial or assisted reproduction exist, 
including artificial insemination. Legal con- 
cerns can arise, particularly about the legiti- 
macy of the offspring and the connection 
(if any) to the sperm donor. Ethical consider- 
ations often center around proper mainte- 
nance of private records. 

In another type of assisted reproduction, 
in vitro fertilization (IVF), the ovum and 
sperm cells are combined in a lab outside the 
woman’s body. One big concern in this setting 
is the status of multiple fertilized eggs, which 
are often frozen and saved for future attempts, 
used for research, or eventually destroyed. 
Another concern is with the use of “surrogate 
mothers” who agree to bear a child for the 
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(c) 


legal parents. This can lead to legal and ethical 
struggles over the rights of all concerned in 
choosing to continue the pregnancy and/or to 
claim or refuse to claim the offspring. 
Contraception — Although the Catholic 
Church does not approve of contraception, it 
is legal in most countries and in all American 
states for adults. In most ethical discussions 
other than religious ones, however, the key 
area which is discussed is involuntary sterili- 
zation, including for criminals or the cogni- 
tively impaired. Does the society as a whole 
have an obligation to deter reproduction when 
the offspring will be a burden to the nation? 


(d) Abortion — Abortion is the termination of a 


pregnancy before the fetus is viable. The laws 
and ethical beliefs about it have varied over 
time. In the United States, a key Supreme 
Court case was Roe v. Wade, in 1973. This 
case decided that a Texas law prohibiting 
abortions not necessary to save the mother’s 
life was a violation of a woman’s right to 
privacy under the 14th Amendment. In the 
decision, the Supreme Court adopted a pro- 
cess linked to the trimesters of the pregnancy 
and the viability of the fetus. It proclaimed 
abortions prior to viability to be a decision 
between the woman and her physician, but 
after viability the state would have a compel- 
ling interest in saving the life of the child, 
unless to do so would harm the life or health 
of the mother. There have been a steady flow 
of cases ever since, clarifying women’s rights, 
but also wrestling with such issues as “partial 
birth abortions” in which relatively late-term 
pregnancies are ended by inducing delivery 
and aborting the fetus on the way out. Another 
area of controversy is the “Plan B” contracep- 
tive pill which can prevent implantation of a 
fertilized egg if taken within 72 hours of inter- 
course. To many opponents, this is seen as a 
form of abortion, but (for instance) others see 
it as a particularly valid response to rape situ- 
ations. There are also a multitude of laws 
about employees’ rights to refuse to partici- 
pate in abortions, as well as strict rules about 
using public funds to pay for them. These are 
strongly tied to the ethical beliefs of the 
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lawmakers, as well as trying to uphold the 
ability of practitioners to abide by their con- 
sciences when making medical decisions. 


Care Throughout the Life Span 

As medicine advances, and new research appears, 
new ethical dilemmas are constantly arising. 
Some areas of concern which are not solely 
focused on beginning or end of life care are 
organ/tissue donations and transplants, genetic 
engineering (including stem cell research), and 
the therapeutic use of medical research, particu- 
larly in crisis situations. 


(a) 


(b) 


Organ/tissue donations and transplants — In 
the United States, individuals may voluntarily 
donate organs or tissues and indicate their 
willingness to do so in advance directives or 
on their driver’s license. Since 1999, there has 
been a nationwide database, the United Net- 
work for Organ Sharing (UNOS), covering all 
donations and transplants since 1986. It is 
responsible for allocation of organs, using a 
formula based on considerations of medical 
need and considerations of justice. However, 
given a substantial shortage of organs, indi- 
viduals have resorted to various methods to 
obtain them, including the internet, and “med- 
ical tourism” in which they travel to another 
country and pay to acquire one. Ethically, this 
is considered totally wrong, but the compli- 
cated process of rising on the list of potential 
recipients can also be ethically questionable. 

Genetic engineering and stem cell research — 
While the field of genetic engineering is still 
evolving, there have been some useful thera- 
pies developed, and great hope remains for 
future results, particularly from stem cell 
research. There is ethical concern that gene 
therapy might be used for some unnecessary 
reasons (to make a person taller, perhaps) but 
also hope that genetic diseases might be 
corrected. Stem cell research has been an 
area of interest since the 1990s, raising ethical 
questions about the sources of the stem cells, 
particularly when they are embryonic. Most 
recently, there have been attempts to combine 
human induced pluripotent stem cells (iPS) 
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with those of animals in order to advance 
research and potentially to grow needed 
human organs in the bodies of animals. 

(c) Medical research — As stated above, the fed- 
eral government requires all institutions 
receiving federal research funds to establish 
institutional review boards (IRBs) to oversee 
human research. A central aspect of the IRB’s 
role is to ensure that participants in therapeutic 
research are given the opportunity to consent, 
based on full information about the project. In 
some emergency situations, research can go 
on without consent, but only if absolutely 
necessary. In addition, the protection of pri- 
vate information is central to the review pro- 
cess, ensuring that individuals are not publicly 
harmed by participating. 


End-of-Life Care 

Another area of central importance in healthcare 
ethics is care at the end of life. While death is 
inevitable, the ability of medical intervention to 
sustain existence has raised multiple ethical ques- 
tions, particularly about the need to preserve the 
patients’ dignity and abide by their choices. In 
addition, the legal definition of death has become 
more complicated due to the variety of treatments 
available. One example is the case of Karen Ann 
Quinlan, whose family won a case allowing the 
removal of her respirator in 1976, although she 
remained in her permanently comatose state for 
another 10 years before dying. Similarly, Nancy 
Cruzan was in a vegetative state for 8 years, while 
her family fought the legal battle to allow the 
removal of her feeding tube, winning their battle 
in 1990. 

Another well-known case is that of Terri 
Schiavo, whose family members fought for years 
in court over the proper decision after she had 
been in a vegetative state for 15 years. In the 
Schiavo case, the Florida governor and legislature 
also became involved, leading to repeated inser- 
tions and removals of her feeding tube before she 
finally died in 2005. These cases, and many others, 
highlight the conflicts between perceptions of the 
right to refuse treatment and to have a natural 
death, and the sense of obligation among families, 
practitioners, and institutions to maintain life at all 
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costs. Some key ethical areas include the use of 
advance directives, the treatment of the terminally 
ill, and the right to physician assistance in dying. 


(a) Advance Directives — Often known as living 
wills, these documents record individuals’ 
preferences for care should they become 
incompetent and have a poor prognosis. 
After the Federal Self-Determination Act of 
1991, all healthcare facilities which receive 
funding from Medicare or Medicaid must 
ask patients on admission whether they have 
advance directives or wish to have informa- 
tion about them. These documents can include 
do not resuscitate orders, durable powers of 
attorney for health care, or their state’s equiv- 
alent of the Physician’s Orders for Life- 
Sustaining Treatment (POLST) form. If a 
patient has not documented his/her wishes, 
the “substituted judgment rule” is applied, in 
which a person, committee, or institution will 
try to determine what the patient would have 
wanted. Most often, lacking an advance direc- 
tive, the patient will be given all possible 
interventions in order to protect the medical 
organization from lawsuits. 

(b) Treatment of the terminally ill — Considerable 
thought has been given to ethical questions 
about the quality of life in persons with termi- 
nal illness. This can be tied into decisions 
about types and levels of treatment, medica- 
tions, preserving mental health, etc. Pain 
treatment, in particular, is a topic of much 
controversy, with reluctance to overprescribe 
medications and potentially create addiction 
being balanced against wanting to control 
suffering at the end of life. One area in 
which a great deal of effort has been placed 
is in hospice and palliative care. It is meant to 
allow patients to live comfortably when their 
disease is no longer able to be cured. How- 
ever, there is some concern that with Medicare 
coverage for hospice available since 1983, 
some patients might be inappropriately placed 
in hospice care, particularly when it is pro- 
vided by for-profit organizations. Under the 
Affordable Care Act, the Centers for Medi- 
care and Medicaid Services have expanded 
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their oversight of Medicare-funded hospice 
programs to ensure that proper care is being 
provided. 

(c) Physician assistance in dying — While active 
euthanasia, or the intentional killing of the 
terminally ill, is illegal and generally consid- 
ered unethical in the United States, it is permit- 
ted in some other countries under strict 
guidelines. The closest equivalent in the United 
States 1s generally referred to as physician- 
assisted suicide, in which the doctor provides 
the terminally ill patient with a prescription for 
a lethal dose of medication. It is up to the 
patient to have the prescription filled and to 
self-administer it. A few states (Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Vermont, Montana) have passed laws 
allowing this procedure, under strict guidance. 
However, no practitioner is compelled to par- 
ticipate in it if it goes against his/her beliefs. 
The question is being explored in other states’ 
legislatures, as well. 


Conclusion 


While ethical issues will always arise in the pro- 
vision of healthcare services, there is considerable 
attention being paid at this point to clarifying the 
need for patient autonomy and informed consent 
at all levels of care. In addition, practitioners and 
health organizations are being monitored by fed- 
eral and state agencies to ensure that they are 
abiding by rules connected with public funding 
under Medicare, Medicaid, and the Affordable 
Care Act. The Affordable Care Act includes 
some provisions allowing states to regulate what 
services will be covered by insurance coming 
through their health exchanges. However, it also 
requires that services not be denied due to pre- 
existing conditions and explicitly leaves medical 
decisions in the hands of patients and their doc- 
tors. Lawsuits continue over how and whether 
organizations sponsored by religious groups are 
required to offer birth control coverage for their 
employees, although states do have the right to 
prohibit abortion coverage through these plans. 
The regulation of care through public laws, 
professional codes of ethics, and ongoing support 
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for individual patients’ rights does provide a 
framework for the discussion of key issues in 
health care. Given the varied perspectives individ- 
uals have on what is ethical in any given circum- 
stance, there will need to be some latitude about 
care provision. However, monitoring will always 
be required to ensure that conflicting interests do 
not endanger the maintenance of competent care 
and the validity of ongoing research efforts to 
provide better options. 
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Health-Care Policy in America 
Definition 


Health-care policy refers to the decisions, plans, 
and actions that are undertaken by a government 
to achieve specific health-care goals within a 
society. 


Introduction 


The health-care system in the USA is facing great 
challenges of increasing expense and decreasing 
affordability. In the year 2014, it spent 17.1% of 
gross domestic product (GDP) on health services, 
leading all other nations (World Bank 2016). In 
comparison, its northern neighbor, Canada, spent 
only 10.5%, and countries in the European Union 
(EU) spent 10.0%. Per capita health expenditure 
in the USA is $9,402, far exceeding $5,291 in 
Canada and $3,612 in EU countries (World Bank 
2016). 

Yet, despite greater spending on health care, 
the USA does not perform better than other devel- 
oped countries in health outcomes. Of 17 high- 
income countries studied by the National Insti 
tutes of Health (NIH) in 2013, it does not fare 
well compared to other developed countries on 
indicators such as infant mortality, heart and 
lung disease, sexually transmitted infections, 
average lifespan, etc. Also, the USA does not 
compare favorably on health-care resources, 
including doctor and hospital capacities. For 
instance, in 2009, the USA had 2.4 doctors per 
1,000 residents, compared to 3.6 in Germany, 3.3 
in France, and 2.7 in the UK (OECD 2016). 

Therefore, the US health-care system is often 
described as inefficient and wasteful (McClellan 
and Rivlin 2014). Although multiple factors such 
as high drug cost, high physician cost, and high 
obesity rate contribute to the expensive and inef- 
fective system in the USA, few can deny that 
health-care policy plays an important role in 
influencing or regulating the health-care system 
and the resulting health-care cost and outcome. 

In this article, we first examine the health-care 
policies in the developed countries. We continue 
to discuss the historical development of health 
policies in the USA, including Medicare and 
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Medicaid and more recent Affordable Care Act. 
Then we move on to discuss the challenges and 
problems that the US health-care market faces. 
Finally, we make a brief conclusion and explore 
the future direction for health-care policies. 


Health-Care Policies: International 
Experiences and National History 


International Experiences 

It has been over a century since Germany started 
the first social insurance law on health in 1883. 
Some neighboring countries, including Austria, 
Hungary, Norway, Britain, Russia, and the Neth- 
erlands, followed the German path after seeing the 
benefits of initiating a compulsory insurance on 
the protection of the working class against wage 
loss due to sickness (PNHP 1999), 

After the end of World War II, universal health- 
care systems began to be set up around the world. 
The UK launched its universal National Health 
Service in 1948 amid a broad consensus that 
health care should be made available to all. 
Under the universal health-care system, all legal 
residents have free access to most health-care 
services, which are funded through taxes and 
overseen by the government. In the following 
years, various forms of universal access to medi- 
cal services were gradually established by most 
developed countries to cover all population, 
except in the USA (OECD 2016). 

Among the countries that provide universal 
health care, there is a significant difference on 
government roles, financing sources, and delivery 
methods (Patel and Rushefsky 2014). Some coun- 
tries have a health-care system that is mostly 
public, where health care is paid through taxation 
and is provided by publicly owned hospitals. 
Countries like Great Britain, Sweden, and Italy 
use such a model (Patel and Rushefsky 2014). 
Some countries adopt a hybrid model that com- 
bines both public financing and private markets. 
In such a system, health care is mostly public 
financed through taxes but is delivered by private 
hospitals and doctors. Germany, Japan, Canada, 
and France take this path (Patel and Rushefsky 
2014). 
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USA: Pre-social Insurance Era 

While universal health care was well recognized 
and gradually established in all other developed 
countries, the twentieth-century USA evolved 
from a society without compulsory health insur- 
ance to a market with a partially functional private 
health-care system. 

At the early twentieth century, health insurance 
was extremely rare and most Americans paid for 
health care on a fee-for-service basis. With the 
advancement of medical technology, health care 
and particularly hospital service became more 
expensive and gradually unaffordable to the 
poor. As a result, some political parties tried to 
help citizens gain more access to quality care with 
affordable cost. Early efforts include 1912 Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Bull Moose presidential campaign for 
National Health Service and 1915 Progressive’s 
push for more specific health insurance programs 
in state legislatures (PNHP 1999). 

In the 1930s, a third-party system started with 
the establishment of the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield (BCBS) insurance plans, which trans- 
formed health-care financing and led to 
employer-based health insurance programs (Patel 
and Rushefsky 2014). With the intention of pro- 
viding affordable health care in the nonprofit con- 
text, BCBS plans expanded patients’ coverage to 
hospital networks across the country, thus filling 
significant holes in the health-care system 
(Consumer Union 2013). 

After WWII, President Truman called for a 
universal and compulsory health insurance and 
health-care system with federal funding (Jacobs 
and Skocpol 2015). However, earlier efforts to 
nationalize health care were opposed by various 
groups, such as the American Medical Associa- 
tion and private insurance companies for fear of 
communism (Jacobs and Skocpol 2015). Mean- 
while, medical expenses kept increasing and pri- 
vate insurance remained unaffordable or simply 
unavailable to many, particularly the poor, the 
unemployed, and the elderly. 

In 1950, the first federal program was 
established to provide federal matching funds for 
state payments to medical providers on behalf of 
individuals receiving public assistance payments. 
In 1960, the Kerr-Mills Act created a new 
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program called “Medical Assistance for the 
Aged.” This means-tested grant program provided 
federal funds to states that chose to cover the 
“medically needy” who were defined as elderly 
individuals with incomes above levels needed to 
qualify for public assistance but in need of assis- 
tance for medical expenses (US Department of 
Health and Human Services 2000). 


Medicare and Medicaid 

In the mid-1960s, it was found that only about half 
of all elderly persons had health insurance, and 
many of private policies were not comprehensive 
but very expensive. Clearly, the private health 
insurance market was not working for elderly 
Americans (National Academy of Social Insur- 
ance 1999). Consequently, interest persisted in 
creating public health insurance for those left out 
of the private marketplace. Finally, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson signed the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs into law in 1965, creating 
publicly run insurance for the vulnerable groups 
of the poor, disabled, elderly, veterans, and 
children. 

Medicare is administered by the federal gov- 
ernment and supported by mandatory contribu- 
tions from workers and employers and payments 
from program beneficiaries as well as general tax 
revenues (National Academy of Social Insurance 
1999). US residents who or whose spouses are at 
least 65 years old with at least 40 quarters of 
coverage through employment are eligible for 
Medicare. Since inception in 1965, the number 
of individuals enrolled in Medicare has doubled 
from 19.5 million persons in 1967 to 38.6 million 
in 1997 (National Academy of Social Insurance 
1999), 

In comparison, Medicaid serves as the nation’s 
primary source of health insurance coverage for 
low-income populations. Under the program, the 
federal government provides matching funds to 
states, offering medical assistance to eligible res- 
idents whose incomes are insufficient to meet the 
costs of necessary medical services. Overseen by 
the federal Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services, each state administers its own Medicaid 
program, establishes eligibility standards, deter- 
mines the scope and types of services it will cover, 
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and sets the rate of payment (Hoffman et al. 2000). 
Since 1965, Medicaid enrollment and expendi- 
tures have grown substantially. According to the 
US Department of Health and Human Services in 
2000, Medicaid enrollees numbered 39.9 million 
Americans, the largest group being children. 

Despite these social insurance and protection 
programs, problems remained at the end of the 
twentieth century. First, there were a large number 
of individuals who did not have any private health 
insurance and were not qualified for public insur- 
ance programs. In 2008, 66.7% of Americans 
were covered by private insurance, 14.3% by 
Medicare, and 14.1% by Medicaid, but around 
15.4% of American people did not have any 
health insurance (Census 2009). People with no 
health-care insurance receive less preventive care 
and early treatment. Therefore they are more 
likely to develop disease at advanced stages and 
thus end up using hospital emergency care. This 
results in worse health outcome for uninsured 
individuals, inefficient use of emergency rooms, 
and higher financial cost for hospitals that are 
required by law to provide emergency care to the 
uninsured without any federal funds (Jacobs and 
Skocpol 2015). 

Second, despite Medicare coverage, elderly 
people face considerable financial risk from 
health-care expenses at the end of life (Kelley 
et al. 2013). It was estimated that on average, 
out-of-pocket health-care costs for elderly Medi- 
care beneficiaries accounted for about 19% of 
annual household income (National Academy of 
Social Insurance 1999) and about 43% of senior 
citizens’ medical spending surpassed their non- 
housing assets due to out-of-pocket expenditure 
in the last 5 years prior to their death (Kelley 
et al. 2013). 


Affordable Care Act 

By the early twenty-first century, the USA was the 
only industrialized economy that did not provide 
universal health care to its citizens, while spend- 
ing more on health care but not achieving better 
health outcome among citizens. To address this 
issue, after a long and controversial political and 
legislative process, the Patient Protection and 
Affordable Care Act (ACA) became law in 
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2010. ACA provides for major changes in health 
insurance in the USA after Medicare and Medic- 
aid was passed in 1965. 

One essential aspect of ACA is that it requires 
all individuals not covered by an employer spon- 
sored health plan or other public insurance 
programs to purchase a private-insurance policy 
or otherwise pay a penalty. ACA also requires 
businesses with over 50 employees to provide 
health-care insurance or pay a penalty. In addition, 
individuals between the ages of 19-25 years are 
allowed to remain on their parents’ health insur- 
ance plans. Regarding health insurance providers, 
ACA prohibits insurers from denying coverage to 
individuals due to pre-existing conditions but 
requires insurers to offer the same premium price 
to all applicants of the same age and geographical 
location. 

The marketplace for the health insurance under 
ACA with federal subsidy is a system of health- 
care exchanges, which are established by individ- 
ual states or the federal government to provide 
health-care insurance for individuals with limited 
means or for small businesses. Individual subsi- 
dies are provided to those qualified in the state or 
federal health-care exchanges, extending from 
100 to 400% of the federal poverty level. ACA 
also expands Medicaid to include up to 133% of 
the federal poverty level, although individual 
states are given the option not to participate in 
this expansion. 

After years of implementation, the ACA has 
increased the rate of health-care insurance. In 
2014, the insured rate was estimated to be 89%, 
a 4% increase compared to the year of 2008. 
Together, 7.3 million people remain enrolled in 
private coverage through the online marketplaces, 
85% of whom qualified for federal subsidies to 
help pay premiums. For those who are qualified 
for subsidies through the federal exchange, the 
subsidies lowered the cost by 76% on average. 

However, affordability of health insurance 
continues to be a concern for many people and 
disparities persist by geography, race, ethnicity, 
and income (French et al. 2016). Moreover, 
middle-income families who don’t qualify for 
subsidies are more likely to have difficulties with 
premium costs (French et al. 2016). In addition, 
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patients insured through ACA programs have 
encountered challenges such as narrow networks, 
increased premiums, and higher out-of-pocket 
costs (Rosenthal 2016). One of important reasons 
is that health-care exchanges are losing commer- 
cial insurers. As of August 2016, some major 
insurers such as Aetna, UnitedHealthcare, and 
Humana are pulling out from health-care 
exchanges due to huge financial losses (Leonard 
2016). Overall, it was estimated that the number 
of insurers in the health-care exchanges will drop 
from 298 to 228 or 23.4% from 2016 to 2017 
(Luhby 2016). Furthermore, premiums for health- 
care plans under the ACA are rising an average of 
22% in 2017, making health care less affordable for 
tens of thousands of Americans (Luhby 2016). 


Problems and Challenges 


Despite some changes that were brought out by 
ACA, some fundamental challenges remain in the 
health-care market in the USA. These challenges 
include but are not limited to rapidly increasing 
medical costs, changes in the medical practice, 
and health problems caused by obesity. The future 
success of health-care policies may need to 
address these problems. 


Increasing Medical Cost 

Although ACA aims to decrease health-care costs 
(Fernando 2015; French et al. 2016), national 
spending on health care continues to rise. In 
2016, US health-care spending increased 5.3% 
in 2014, exceeding growth of 2.9% in the previous 
year. The faster growth occurred in the public 
programs, as Medicare spending grew 5.5% and 
Medicaid spending increased 11.0%. The 
increased spending in the public programs was 
largely driven by the newly eligible enrollees 
under the ACA (Medicare and Medicare Services 
2016). The trend is expected to continue. For the 
10 years between 2014 and 2024, health spending 
is projected to grow at an average rate of 5.8% per 
year, 1.1% higher than the projected GDP growth 
(CMS 2016). This presents a huge problem to the 
nation, as other consumption and investments in 
future economic growth will be sacrificed. 
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Various factors contribute to increased medical 
cost (CMS 2014). While higher physician fees 
and greater use of advanced technology in medi- 
cine are important components of high medical 
costs, the USA also spends much more money in 
health-care administration when compared to 
other countries (Woolhandler et al. 2003). It was 
estimated that in 1999, health administration costs 
averaged $1,059 per capita in the USA, as com- 
pared with $307 in Canada. Between 1969 and 
1999, the share of the US health-care labor force 
accounted for by administrative workers grew 
from 18.2 to 27.3%. In Canada, it grew from 
16.0% in 1971 to 19.1% in 1996 (Woolhandler 
et al. 2003). Around 2010, administrative costs 
accounted for 25% of hospital spending in the 
USA, more than twice the proportion seen in 
Canada and Scotland (Himmelstein et al. 2014). 

One important reason for high administrative 
cost in the USA is multi-payer health-care system. 
The US system of per-patient billing requires a 
large team of clerical and management staff and 
special information technology systems. In addi- 
tion, billing specialists are needed to determine 
how to bill to meet the varying requirements of 
multiple insurers, since each hospital must nego- 
tiate payment rates separately with each payer and 
conform to a variety of requirements and billing 
procedures. In comparison, countries like Canada 
that have a single-payer system don’t require this 
level of staffing to administer health care 
(Himmelstein et al. 2014). 

High drug cost is another important contributor 
to ever increasing medical cost. From 2013 to 
2014, hospital care, physical and clinical services, 
professional service, home health care, and nurs- 
ing care all experienced cost growth between 2.4 
and 5.2%. In contrast, prescription drugs saw the 
highest cost growth rate of 12.2% during the same 
period (CMS 2014). It is found that most drugs in 
the USA are more expensive than similar products 
in other developed countries (WSJ 2015). Lack of 
government regulation on pharmaceutical compa- 
nies is argued to be the major cause of high drug 
cost (WSJ 2015). 

Some scholars also argue that many expensive 
health-care procedures generate much greater cost 
than benefit but provide little or no benefit to 
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patients. For example, there may be overemphasis 
on extending life rather than improving the quality 
of life (Blackstone and Fuhr 2016). Furthermore, 
patients’ poor adherence to treatment regimens 
has long been recognized as a substantial barrier 
to achieving better health outcomes but produces 
additional medical cost. It is found that as many as 
half of all patients do not adhere faithfully to their 
prescription-medication regimens, and the result 
is more than $100 billion spent each year on 
avoidable hospitalizations (Cutler and Everett 
2010). 


Changes in Medical Practice 

The implementation of the ACA has produced a 
profound effect on the health-care delivery system 
in terms of the organization, finances, and clinical 
aspects of medical practice (Birk 2016). For 
instance, ACA instituted the Accountable Care 
Organizations (ACOs), a health-care organiza- 
tion to coordinate care and control costs, since 
the present health-care system is fragmented, 
with patients seeing various types of physicians 
with little communication among the providers. 
Despite some observed benefits in ACOs, they 
are also found to encourage mergers and con- 
solidations of insurance companies and health 
providers, which in turn increases market power 
and the consequent ability to raise prices for 
health-care services (Blackstone and Fuhr 
2016). 

Moreover, there is a trend that for-profit hospi- 
tals are becoming major health-care providers. 
Traditionally, both not-for-profit and for-profit 
organizations operated hospitals in a cooperative 
manner. Today, however, the number of nonprofit 
hospitals has rapidly diminished as corporate enti- 
ties assume control to reap the clear financial 
benefits of for-profit hospitals. In 2005, nearly 
67% of all US urban hospitals were nonprofit 
(Horwitz 2005), while 10 years later in 2015, 
this number dwindled to less than 50% (Birk 
2016). 

Meanwhile, institutional and large group prac- 
tices have become increasingly attractive to 
young physicians, especially those who want to 
ease burdens of finance, regulation, and retire- 
ment benefits (Birk 2016). As a result of declining 
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number of private practice, hospitals exert control 
over not only inpatient care but also over a signif- 
icant portion of outpatient care. In that setting, 
hospitals have absorbed the physician-insurance 
link. The consolidation trend toward larger insti- 
tutions controlled by business executives and 
geared toward generating profit making will con- 
tinue to grow, resulting less competition and pos- 
sibly increased health-care cost for patients (Bai 
and Anderson 2015; Birk 2016). 


Obesity Problem 

Eventually, no matter which trend in health spend- 
ing prevails, the nation would be better off if 
Americans were healthier and health resources 
were used more efficiently. However, data show 
that an increasing percentage of Americans is 
considered unhealthy due to their body weight 
and the associated health problems. 

In 2012, 35.3% of population aged 15 years 
and over are obese in the USA, the highest among 
all OECD countries (OECD 2014). In contrast, the 
corresponding numbers for Canada, Germany, 
and Japan are 25.4, 14.7, and 3.6%. From the 
historical perspective, the obesity rate in the 
USA has seen significant increase from less than 
15% in the 1970s to over 30% after 2000. 
A similar trend is observed in the childhood 
obesity rate. 

Obesity causes severe health problems such as 
diabetes, heart disease, stroke, and arthritis, pro- 
ducing a significant economic impact on the US 
health-care system. Direct medical costs to diag- 
nose and treat diseases related to obesity are esti- 
mated at around $147 billion a year in 2015 (CDC 
2016). Since people with less education and lower 
socioeconomic status are more likely to be obese, 
publicly funded programs such as Medicare and 
Medicaid are paying half of direct medical costs 
for people with obesity (Finkelstein et al. 2009). 

One major cause of obesity is lack of physical 
activities. Sedentary lifestyle such as reliance on 
cars to drive, few physical demands at work due to 
modern technology and convenience, sitting in 
front of TV and computers after work, and lack 
of physical education classes in schools are all 
reasons of inactivity resulting in obesity (NIH 
2012). 
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Built environment and social environment in 
the USA don’t support healthy lifestyle either. As 
people are living farther away from work places 
due to urban sprawl, people don’t have time to 
exercise as much time is spent commuting by cars. 
In 1980, the average daily commute time was 
estimated at 21.7 min, and in 2013, the number 
increased to 25.8 min (PRB 2014). Longer com- 
mutes are associated with less physical activity, 
lower cardiorespiratory fitness, higher rates of 
obesity, and elevated blood pressure (PRB 2014). 

Lack of recreational space is another reason for 
inactive lifestyle. Many neighborhoods do not 
have safe sidewalks or neighborhood parks for 
exercise (Durand et al. 2011). For economically 
disadvantaged people in particular, as they may 
not be able to afford gym membership, limited 
free space for walking or exercising makes it 
hard for them to be physically active (NIH 2012). 

Oversized food portions and lack of access to 
healthy food are blamed for the obesity epidemic 
as well. Americans are exposed to huge food 
portions. Some people don’t live in neighbor- 
hoods with supermarkets that sell healthy foods, 
such as fresh fruits and vegetables. In some 
circumstances, some people just cannot afford 
healthy foods (NIH 2012). 

Realizing the significance of the obesity prob- 
lem, some health-care policies have been initiated 
to prevent obesity from spreading further. Under 
ACA, several states have expanded coverage in 
Medicaid and introduced co-payments that can be 
waived when beneficiaries comply with specific 
wellness targets (OECD 2014). However, to 
reverse the obesity epidemic, a more comprehen- 
sive and coordinated approach in policy change is 
required to transform communities into environ- 
ment that supports and promotes healthy, active 
lifestyle choices for all. 


Conclusion 


While all other industrialized countries adopted 
universal health-care system after World War II, 
the USA only started publically funded medical 
insurance programs in the 1960s but leaving a 
sizable population uncovered by any health 
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insurance. The Affordable Care Act in the early 
twenty-first century aimed to provide more afford- 
able health care to people who could not do so 
otherwise. However, after a few years of imple- 
mentation, the act needs to further improve health- 
care service for all people in need and requires 
more effort in retaining commercial insurers in 
the government-run health insurance market. 
Furthermore, it needs to address some funda- 
mental problems in the American health-care 
system, including rapidly increasing medical 
costs and the obesity epidemic. Overall, success- 
ful future health-care policies should take a more 
comprehensive approach to decrease health-care 
cost and improve the health condition of Amer- 
ican people. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


The Affordable Care Act is going to expire in 
2020. If the medical cost keeps accelerating and 
the health-care exchanges keeps losing participat- 
ing insurers, the ACA will face challenges to get 
renewed around the expiration time. Also, how 
about the large population of undocumented 
immigrants? How shall they be considered in the 
health-care market? Essentially, what are feasible 
public policies to promote more active lifestyle 
and make American healthier? These are all 
important and relevant research questions. 
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Definition 


In this notion fall the assets that have intrinsic 
historical, artistic, scientific, technological, geo- 
physical, or environmental qualities (1.e., historic 
buildings, monuments, archeological sites, nature 
reserves, protected areas, and works of art). 


Introduction 


In the international scene, there is no single defi- 
nition of heritage assets. The word “heritage” is 
generically referred to as resulting “from the 
past,” while with the word “asset” refers to 
goods, activities, or resources. In Italy heritage 
assets are translated as beni di interesse 
storico — culturale, but, in a wider meaning, this 
term could also encompass the faunistic heritage, 
flora, natural places, etc. In France it is called 
patrimoine culturel, in Germany Kulturerbe, and 
in Spain Patrimonio Cultural. 

Heritage assets are resources with respect to 
which each country establish a regulatory system 
designed to protect them, as typical public goods. 
At the international level, UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) is the organization set up by the 
United Nations which has the task to identify, 
protect, and safeguard the cultural and natural 
heritage around the world in order to pass to the 
future generations the heritage of the past. The 
definition of heritage assets is to be found in the 
Convention concerning the Protection of the 
World Cultural and Natural Heritage, signed in 
Paris in 1972, which gives a separate definition 
to the cultural heritage and natural heritage: Cul- 
tural heritage is represented by monuments, 
groups of buildings, or historical, esthetic, 
archeological, scientific, ethnological, or anthro- 
pological sites (Art. 1); natural heritage, how- 
ever, can be defined considering their relevant 
physical, biological, and geological characteris- 
tics, as well as the habitat of endangered plant 
and animal species and areas of special scientific 
and esthetic value (Art. 2). 

On the basis of this international treaty, 
UNESCO has recognized 1031 sites (802 cultural, 
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197 natural, and 32 mixed present in 161 countries 
around the world (www.unesco.org). 


The Characteristics of Heritage Assets 


Heritage assets present some particular character- 
istics (Carnegie and Wolnizer 1995): (1) it’s very 
difficult to identify a book value based on market 
prices that fully reflect their cultural, environmen- 
tal, educational, or historical value; (2) there are 
legal or statutory restrictions that prohibit or limit 
the sale; (3) they are often irreplaceable, and their 
value may increase over time, even if their phys- 
ical condition deteriorates; (4) it may be difficult 
to estimate their useful life, even if it may also be 
indefinite in some cases. 

The most relevant characteristic of heritage 
assets is that they are held for “social purpose” 
with the possibility of handing down a particular 
richness to future generations. Moreover, the her- 
itage assets give visibility to the country holding 
them, increasing the attractiveness of the country 
and culture tourism, which will certainly generate 
treasure for the nation. 

Heritage assets primarily have a social, cul- 
tural, and historical value, and, for the com- 
munity, their value is based on their ability 
to shape the identity, origin, and culture of a 
country. 

Heritage assets are controlled and kept for an 
indefinite period of time by governments or other 
public or third sector bodies to make them avail- 
able for current and future generations, and they 
must be preserved and maintained in a good state 
in such a way as to ensure a long and indefinite life 
(Barton 2005). 

Public entities have to inform the community 
about the activities they carry out in managing 
heritage assets, in order to allow the collectivity 
to express an opinion on the choices politicians 
make on the matter. The information-related 
needs of those using governmental financial 
reporting tools are represented by the information 
concerning the features of heritage assets, the 
performance levels in managing them, as well as 
the costs connected with specific policies, main- 
tenance, and conservation. 
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A core set of information needs common 
denominators to all categories of stakeholders, 
such as the following: the assessment of the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of services provided, 
evaluation of social and environmental impacts 
of public policies implemented, the degree of 
fiscal pressure, as well as the degree of achieve- 
ment of the objectives and of programs’ 
implementation. 

In addition to these information-related needs, 
the management of heritage assets requires addi- 
tional disclosures concerning their specific 
features. 

The importance of heritage assets creates a 
heavy debate about their recognition in the bal- 
ance sheet and creates the need of accounting 
rules for the recognition, valuation, and disclosure 
for these types of assets. 

Regarding the recognition of heritage assets, 
there is some common ground in relation to the 
usefulness of including heritage assets on the bal- 
ance sheet. A number of national and international 
accounting standard boards consider that bringing 
heritage assets on the balance sheet would 
improve the quality of the information reported 
(Micallef and Peirson 1997). 

The inclusion of heritage assets in the balance 
sheet could provide the opportunity for govern- 
ments that hold them to obtain useful information 
about their nature and potential, in order to facil- 
itate the achievement of objectives for decision- 
making and performance measurement (Barton 
2005), whether this is for narrow economic pur- 
poses or for the wider social good. 

The inclusion of heritage assets in the balance 
sheet points out the need to determine a book 
value that emphasizes the importance of their 
artistic, historical, and cultural features (Barton 
2000). One issue in allocating a monetary value 
to these assets is that it focuses attention on market 
value, i.e., an exit value, rather than emphasizing 
their importance in artistic, historical, and cultural 
terms (Carnegie and Wolnizer 1995). 

In terms of different methods of valuation for 
heritage assets, “fair value” is not generally a 
reliable measure. It is also costly and difficult to 
carry out. Where a market exists, an appropriate 
value for some heritage assets can be determined 
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by considering their market price (e.g., a picture). 
Other valuation techniques such as replacement 
cost, reproduction cost, net present value, and 
deprival value are also difficult to carry out 
because they assume the existence of a ready 
market (Barton 2000). 

Therefore, in many cases, “commercial valua- 
tions cannot serve as a reliable proxy for social 
valuation.” The “reproduction cost” often is 
unknown and almost certainly irrelevant. The pos- 
sibility of reconstructing the value of the asset 
may not lead to a reliable estimate of its original 
value (Barton 2000). 

When no market exists, the traditional 
approach would be to use historical cost, as usu- 
ally this is an objective way to measure asset 
value. However, in the case of heritage assets, 
unless they have been purchased recently, using 
historical cost may be devoid of meaning as even 
if it is possible to find such purchase cost, many of 
these assets are very old (Carnegie and Wolnizer 
1995). 

The historical cost could be representative of 
the value of a picture, of a collection, or a histor- 
ical asset for the first recognition, but it cannot be 
representative of the current value because, due to 
their characteristics, the value of the heritage 
assets increases in the course of time. This implies 
the impossibility of finding a satisfactory evalua- 
tion method to be used for these goods that meet 
the objectives of financial reporting (Carnegie and 
Wolnizer 1995), although many methods of valu- 
ation that meet other purposes, e.g., insurance, 
agreed value, open market valuation, private 
treaty, are available. 

The problems connected with the evaluation 
and recognition of heritage assets highlight the 
need to increase the relevant disclosure require- 
ments. The information system for heritage assets 
should provide for the presence of more descrip- 
tive information, 1.e., nonfinancial information 
relating to the objectives of entities holding the 
assets, the nature and features of the heritage 
assets owned, their physical condition, as well as 
the performance indicators (e.g., the number of 
visitors) (Stanton and Stanton 1997). 

Nonfinancial and qualitative key performance 
measurements have an important role because 
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they can be used by the users for assessing if the 
activities are carried out in an effective and 
efficient way. 


Accounting Practices in the International 
Scenario 

Heritage assets are by a long time the subject 
of attention of authoritative standard setters 
in the international panorama. The IPSASB 
(International Public Sector Accounting Standard 
Board) addressed to the heritage assets two 
IPSASs (International Public Sector Accounting 
Standards): the IPSAS n. 17 “Property plant and 
equipment” (2001) and IPSAS n. 31 “Intangible 
assets” (2010). 

Two other important documents made their 
presence felt in the international scenario. They 
are the FRS (Financial Reporting Standard) n. 30 
“Heritage Assets” issued in 2009 by the ASB 
(Accounting Standards Board) and the SFFAS 
(Statements of Federal Financial Accounting 
Standards) n. 29 “Heritage Assets and Land Stew- 
ardship,” released in that same year by the FASAB 
(Federal Accounting Standards Advisory Board). 
These documents have the United Kingdom 
and the USA, respectively, as their context of 
reference. 


IPSAS n. 17 “Property Plant 
and Equipment” 


The IPSAS document n. 17, issued in December 
2001 and titled “Property plant and equipment,” 
addresses the broad category of tangible assets. 
Within this category, the attention given to heri- 
tage assets is severely limited (paragraphs 9—12). 
This standard provides for a general definition, 
recalling a few examples and highlighting some 
distinctive features. Heritage assets are defined as 
activities possessing a particular cultural, environ- 
mental, or historical importance (IPSAS 17, para- 
graph 10) such as historical building, collections, 
monuments, archeological sites, and the like. The 
standard mentioned above does not require or 
prohibit their recognition (as seen in the afore- 
mentioned paragraphs 9-11) and allows (but 
does not require) the application of the regulations 
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provided for tangible assets (paragraph 9). How- 
ever, should a government decide to disclose her- 
itage assets in its balance sheet, a number of 
disclosure requirements (paragraphs 88 to 94) 
are prescribed by IPSAS 17 and should be com- 
plied with (e.g., the measurement basis and the 
depreciation method used, as well as the gross- 
carrying amount). Concerning the first recogni- 
tion, par. 26 refers to the costs incurred, which 
are assumed to be coincident with the fair value at 
the acquisition date (paragraph 37). In the cases of 
a donation, these assets must be estimated at fair 
value on the acquisition date (paragraph 27). 
Value measurements after the recognition may 
occur following two alternative criteria: either 
their historical cost (following the cost model) or 
their fair value (according to the revaluation 
model) recognized at the balance sheet date 
(paragraph 42). Depreciation and impairment 
losses must be taken into account in both cases. 
Finally, the choice of the evaluation criterion must 
also consider the potential services the heritage 
assets are able to provide, as it is, for example, the 
case of historic buildings also used as offices 
(paragraph 11). 

Existing disclosure requirements imply that if 
alternative approaches to those given in that stan- 
dard are applied to the valuation of inalienable and 
historic assets, then adequate disclosures should 
be provided by the different treatment, in relation 
to the age, scale, and nature of the assets held. 
IPSAS 17 divides disclosure requirement in: 


e Existing information that the public entity 
should provide for each class of fixed assets 
(e.g., the measurement bases used for deter- 
mining the gross-carrying amount; the depre- 
ciation methods used; the useful lives or the 
depreciation rates used) 

e Information that the public entity should pro- 
vide a presence of tangible fixed assets carried 
at revalued amounts (1.e., fair value) (e.g., the 
effective date of the revaluation; whether an 
independent valuer was involved; the methods 
and significant assumptions applied in estimat- 
ing the assets’ fair values) 

e Additional information that the public entity 
should provide for a greater transparency and 
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comprehensiveness (e.g., the existence and 
amounts of restrictions on title; the amount of 
expenditures recognized in the carrying 
amount of an asset in the course of its construc- 
tion; the amount of contractual commitments 
for the acquisition of asset) 


The Consultation Paper “Accounting 
for Heritage Assets Under the Accrual 
Basis of Accounting” 


The IPSASB has issued in 2006 a Consultation 
Paper (CP) entitled “Accounting for Heritage 
Assets Under the Accrual Basis of Accounting.” 
The document is largely predicated on the Discus- 
sion Paper (DP) “Heritage Assets: can accounting 
do better?” issued in the 2006 by the British 
standard setter; the CP was created with the goal 
of starting a debate that could culminate with the 
issue of a new standard, specific for heritage assets 
(or at least with a substantial revision of the con- 
tents of IPSAS 17). Its structure, therefore, essen- 
tially revolves around the contents of the DP of 
the ASB. 

Regarding the recognition of heritage assets in 
the financial statements of public companies, the 
DP proposes three different methods (par. 3.1): 
mixed capitalization approach, full capitalization 
approach, and  non-capitalization approach. 
Through their comparison, the ASB proposes to 
identify the one that is able to provide significant 
and useful information. 

According to the mixed capitalization 
approach, in accordance with FRS 15, all material 
assets are recorded in the accounts on condition 
that there is an appropriate ratio “cost-benefit 
information to search for a value” (para. 3.2). 
Otherwise, the detection can be avoided. The 
evaluation of the cost-benefit ratio is done by the 
public entity, which will have to take decisions 
unambiguous in time and space. 

The second methodology, the full capitaliza- 
tion approach, requires that all heritage assets 
have been registered in the balance sheet (par. 
3.7) to a value that can be historical cost, the 
current value, or, in the cases allowed by individ- 
ual national contexts, a figurative value (par. 3.8). 
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In this way is reached the homogeneity of repre- 
sentation in the balance sheet of all heritage assets, 
even though there are possible inconsistencies 
between valuation methods. 

Finally, the last methodology, non-capitalization 
approach, moves from the consideration that the 
heritage asset should not be recognized in the bal- 
ance sheet, even in cases where they have been the 
object of recent transactions (par. 3.9). This will 
avoid the search for a value and ensures the adop- 
tion of an accounting policy unitary. In any case, it 
becomes necessary to identify an accounting 
treatment for acquisitions and disposals occurred 
in the current period. The choice is between a 
consideration of them as expenses to be included 
in income and expenditure account or a represen- 
tation of them separately. The document encour- 
ages the use of this last solution. 

Finally, paragraphs 5.6 and the following 
require the entities to provide some additional 
information, independently of the accounting 
method used (capitalization approach or 
non-capitalization approach). The information 
are represented by the accounting treatment 
adopted (in the case of use of non-capitalization 
approach, entities should indicate the reasons that 
prevented the capitalization), the origin of the 
resources used for the acquisition of these assets 
(distinguishing between transfers from the State, 
cash donations, donations of goods), the value 
assigned to sets of similar assets evaluated as a 
unit (collections), the transactions involving indi- 
vidual assets that belong to the set (1.e., new 
acquisitions), etc. 


IPSAS 31 “Intangible Assets” 


The IPSAS No. 31 “Intangible Assets,” issued in 
2010, concerns the accounting treatment of intan- 
gible assets. Within the broad category of intangi- 
ble assets, this standard dedicates its paragraphs 
11—15 to intangible heritage assets, providing a 
fleeting definition thereof, some illustrative exam- 
ples, and a reference to the rules provided by the 
standard setters for the evaluation and disclosure 
of tangible goods. Some intangible assets are con- 
sidered to be a heritage because of their cultural, 
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artistic, and historical relevance; for example, ref- 
erences are made to “records of significant histor- 
ical events and rights to use the image of a public 
figure out, for example, stamps or coin collections 
public” (paragraph 12). Concerning the recogni- 
tion of this specific category of assets, the standard 
does not require it (IPSAS 31, paragraph 11). 
However, if the heritage assets have been recog- 
nized, the same evaluation criteria provided for all 
other intangible assets should be applied. With 
regard to disclosure, the IPSAS No. 31 (paragraph 
15) requires that the following information 
should be provided: evaluation criteria used, the 
depreciation method used, if available, etc. With 
regard to the evaluation criteria, IPSAS 31 points 
out that it should revolve around the cost or fair 
value (IPSAS 31, paragraphs 31); this standard 
reiterates the choice between cost and fair value 
for the subsequent measurements as well IPSAS 
38, paragraph 71). 


FRS 30 “Heritage Assets” 


The FRS 30 was issued by the ASB in 2009 and 
was applied to those accounting periods begin- 
ning from April 1, 2010 onwards. This principle 
subordinates the recognition of heritage assets in 
balance sheets to the availability of reliable infor- 
mation on their costs or values. If these informa- 
tion are available, heritage assets should be 
recognized separately from all other tangible 
assets (paragraph 19). In the absence of such 
information, heritage assets should not to be 
included in balance sheets (paragraph 20), but 
they should be an object of the disclosure, 
according to the directions set by paragraphs 
6-15. Concerning book value, this principle 
extends the evaluation criteria provided by FRS 
15 for tangible assets to heritage assets as well. In 
particular, it requires the use of appropriate and 
relevant criteria; if the current value has been 
used, carrying out a periodic review of these 
values is also required, in order to warrant the 
representation of “up to date” values. Paragraphs 
6—15 set out the disclosure requirements to be 
provided for all heritage assets, be they recog- 
nized or unrecognized in balance sheets; further 
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information should be provided for those assets 
not recognized, in order to compensate for the 
absence of relevant financial data. 

Examples of disclosure requirements are nature 
and types of heritage assets owned; acquisition 
policies, conservation, management, and disposal; 
accounting policies and valuation criteria used; the 
reasons for non-recognition (for the assets not rec- 
ognized), with reference to donations not evalu- 
ated; the reasons for which it is not possible to 
obtain a valuation of the assets donated; etc.. 


SFFAS 29 “Heritage Assets 
and Stewardship Land” 


The FASAB issued the SFFAS 29 standard in July 
2005. This principle distinguishes heritage assets 
from stewardship land. This distinction is not only 
reflected in the relevant definitions but in the recog- 
nition criteria and disclosure requirements as well. 

Heritage assets are (1) assets collectibles, 
such as museum collections, art collections, and 
library collections, and (2) noncollectible heritage 
assets, such as parks, monuments, and buildings 
(par. 15). 

In addition to their intrinsic cultural function, 
some heritage assets are used for operational func- 
tions as well. An example thereof is given by 
those heritage assets used as office locations (the 
so-called multiuse heritage assets, described in 
paragraph 18 of this standard). 

Concerning their evaluation and recognition 
criteria, those specified in paragraphs 19—21 are 
applied to heritage assets, while the criteria 
contained in paragraphs 22—24 apply to multiuse 
heritage assets. Regarding the recognition and 
evaluation of heritage assets, the SFASS 29 stan- 
dard merely requires to insert the cost of their 
acquisition, improvement, reconstruction, or ren- 
ovation in balance sheets, without any reference to 
their fair value. In the case of a donation, no value 
should be recognized. 

In the case of donation, no value should be 
recognized; in support of this assertion, it carried 
out a reference to the paragraphs 258-259 of 
SFFAS 7, “Accounting for Revenue and Other 
Financing Sources,” in which, in fact, it is stated 
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that the assets are recognized only if they have 
been the object of acquisition and not when 
received in donation. 

For multiuse heritage assets, the cost of their 
acquisition, improvement, reconstruction, or ren- 
ovation must be capitalized and subsequently 
depreciated considering their estimated useful 
life. The goods received through donations must 
be recognized at fair value, to be determined at the 
date of receipt of the asset. 

Finally, concerning disclosure, the SFFAS 
No. 29 standard prescribes that the entities 
owning heritage assets and multiuse heritage 
assets have to provide information in their notes 
concerning the purposes of the entity, the policies 
connected with the specific heritage assets, the 
physical condition of the assets, and the like. 

The concept of stewardship land is related to 
those tracts of land owned by the US federal gov- 
ernment, such as forests, parks, and land used for 
wildlife and grazing. Should this land be purchased 
to build a property, a plant, or for any kind of 
equipment, it has to be accounted for in compliance 
with the specific rules defined for these categories of 
assets; on the contrary, should these connections be 
absent, the land stewardships should be acknowl- 
edged within the total cost incurred for land acqui- 
sition and preparation for its destined use. 

Also, for the stewardship land received in 
donation, with reference to the paragraphs 
258-259 of SFFAS 7, no value should be recog- 
nized. At the end of the day, disclosure is made up 
of the following information (as detailed in para- 
graphs 40-41): the purpose of the entity; the pol- 
icies provided for the acquisition, maintenance, 
the use and disposal of the concerned land stew- 
ardship; as well as the main acquisition methods 
used for the stewardship land owned. 


Conclusion 


Among the responsibilities that typically are han- 
dled by the government is the protection and 
enhancement of heritage assets. 

Heritage assets are particular goods, which 
require the preparation of accounting rules 
ad hoc (Barton 2000). Information tools 
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implemented in relation to those elements of cap- 
ital are insufficient to reflect their specificity. Fur- 
thermore, even academics and accounting and 
legislative bodies do not seem to devote to heri- 
tage assets the attention they deserve in relation to 
their concrete. 

In particular, about the information to be pro- 
duced in the governmental financial reporting, 
often there are regulations that simply transpose 
concepts and methods from the private sector to 
the assets of the public sector, without considering 
most of the specific characteristics of heritage 
assets (Stanton and Stanton 1997). Particularly 
with reference to the evaluation aspects, there 
are found rules and behaviors that do not fit with 
the features of uniqueness and non-repeatability, 
typically of heritage assets. 

There was an effort specifically addressed to 
resolve the account problems of the heritage 
assets, but, after an initial enthusiasm, the process 
has been halted and no action was carried out. 

In any case, it is strongly increased the role of 
the supplementary disclosure that tends to become 
substitute of accounting information in the 
strictest sense. Some progress in the measurement 
of the economic values of heritage assets could be 
found in the use of new tools such as the contin- 
gent valuation method, the travel cost method, and 
the cost-benefit analysis. 
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Synonyms 


Consummate leadership; Heroism; Leadership 


Definition 


Heroic leadership is the pinnacle of leadership, 
conducted by a transformed and enlightened 
leader who seeks to transform and enlighten 
others. 


Introduction 


Heroic leadership is the pinnacle of leadership, 
founded on the principles of heroism. A hero is 
defined as an individual who (a) voluntarily takes 
actions that are deemed to be exceptionally good, 
or that are directed toward serving a noble princi- 
ple or the greater good; (b) makes a significant 
sacrifice, and (c) takes a great risk. Franco 
et al. (2011) offer this definition: “Heroism is the 
willingness to sacrifice or take risks on behalf of 
others or in defense of a moral cause” (p. 13). 
Allison and Goethals (2011) define heroism as 
“doing the right thing at a critical moment,” with 
the right thing involving a combination of great 
morality and competence (p. 9). Merriam- 
Webster’s definition of hero also adds that a hero 
attracts admiration from others, a recognition 
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aspect of heroism that most scholars do not 
include in their definitions. 


The Journey of the Heroic Leader 


Campbell (1949) described the classic hero’s jour- 
ney in this way: “A hero ventures forth from the 
world of common day into a region of supernatu- 
ral wonder: fabulous forces are there encountered 
and a decisive victory 1s won: the hero comes back 
from this mysterious adventure with the power to 
bestow boons on his fellow man” (p. 30). Hero 
tales from antiquity to modern times follow the 
same clear and predictable pattern. The hero is an 
ordinary person who is summoned on a journey 
away from her safe, familiar world to a new and 
special world fraught with danger. At the outset of 
the journey, the hero is missing an important qual- 
ity, usually self-confidence, humility, or a sense of 
her true purpose in life. The hero journey is 
always a voyage toward self-realization and trans- 
formation (Allison and Goethals 2014; Allison 
and Smith 2015). Receiving assistance from 
enchanted and unlikely sources, the hero develops 
remarkable cunning, courage, and resourcefulness 
to triumph. Once successful, the hero returns to 
her original familiar world ready to bestow a boon 
to the entire community. In all, the hero’s journey 
describes a transformative process that turns ordi- 
nary people into heroic leaders. 


The Role of Transformation 

The hero transformation occupies a central place 
in the heroic leader’s journey, and it serves five 
purposes. First, hero transformations foster devel- 
opmental growth. The hero’s journey is seen as a 
metaphor for successful passage through the var- 
ious stages of life from birth to death. Early 
human societies recognized the value of initiation 
rituals in promoting the transition from childhood 
to adulthood (Allison 2015). Campbell (1988) 
lamented the failure of postmodern society to 
recognize the psychological importance of rites 
and rituals. Coming-of-age stories are common 
in mythic hero tales about children confronting 
new worlds, fraught with danger, that must be 
conquered for entry into later developmental 
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stages. A second purpose of hero transformations 
resides in their ability to promote healing. The 
simple act of sharing stories about hero transfor- 
mations can instill hope, foster self-awareness, 
relieve stress, and cultivate a sense of meaning. 
A third purpose of hero transformations is they 
deepen spiritual and cosmic understanding. 
Campbell (1988) observed that the hero’s trans- 
formation involves learning “to experience the 
supernormal range of human spiritual life” 
(p. 152). Hero myths, he said, “bring us into a 
level of consciousness that is spiritual” (p. 19). 

A fourth purpose of hero transformations lies in 
their ability to cultivate social unity. Campbell 
(1972) argued that hero transformations “drop or 
lift [heroes] out of themselves, so that their conduct 
is not their own but of the species, the society” 
(p. 57). The transformed individual has moved 
“from the lesser, secondary knowledge of himself 
as separate from others” to “the greater, truer truth, 
that we are all one in the ground of our being” 
(p. 151). Transformed heroic leaders are “selfless, 
boundless, without ego.” No longer isolated from 
the world, transformed individuals enjoy a feeling 
of union with others. In describing the hero’s jour- 
ney, Campbell (1949) wrote, “where we had 
thought to be alone, we shall be with all the 
world” (p. 25). The fifth purpose of hero transfor- 
mations is they advance society. The culmination of 
the hero’s journey is the hero’s boon, or gift, to 
society. This gift is what separates the hero’s jour- 
ney from simply a test of personal survival. For the 
voyage to be heroic, the protagonist in myth must 
use her newly acquired insights and gifts to better 
the world. The heroic boon to society follows the 
successful completion of the individual quest, mak- 
ing the social boon dependent on the hero’s per- 
sonal transformation that made the personal quest a 
success. Hero mythology, according to Campbell 
(1972), is designed to teach us that society is not a 
“perfectly static organization” but represents a 
“movement of the species forward” (p. 48). During 
the process of experiencing personal transforma- 
tion, the hero obtains the “elixir” that empowers 
and enables her to help guide others on their per- 
sonal transformative journeys. This idea is consis- 
tent with contemporary theories of leadership that 
focus on the role of enlightened leaders to 
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transform their followers, elevating them toward 
greater levels of motivation and morality (Burns 
1978). 


Transformational Patterns 
There are three patterns that characterize the trans- 
formations undergone by heroic leaders. First, 
there is a shift in mindset from egocentricity to 
sociocentricity. According to Campbell (1988), 
“when we quit thinking primarily about ourselves 
and our own self-preservation, we undergo a truly 
heroic transformation of consciousness” (p. 155). 
Campbell believed that one of the central func- 
tions of hero mythology is to connect one with the 
greater social world. In most hero narratives, the 
hero begins the journey as a disconnected, self- 
centered, prideful individual whose sole preoccu- 
pation is establishing identity, career, and material 
goods. The primary goal of the heroic leader’s 
journey is to awaken the hero to the larger, deeper 
task of thinking beyond herself, to developing 
communion with everyone and with everything. 
In short, the heroic life is one that nurtures a 
compassionate unification with all of humanity. 
A second pattern of heroic transformation 
describes heroic leaders as undergoing a form of 
social growth that can be described as a shift from 
dependency to autonomy (Allison and Goethals 
2017). Campbell (1988) believed that western 
cultures promote dependency by emphasizing a 
preoccupation with safety, security, socioeco- 
nomic well-being, and entertainment. People’s 
behavior and identity are steeped in consumerism, 
materialism, competition, violence, and national- 
ism. This emphasis on the lower-level needs in 
Maslow’s (1943) hierarchy stunts people’s trans- 
formative growth. A person’s willingness to devi- 
ate from the dominant cultural pattern is essential 
for heroic transformation. Heroes do the right 
thing, and do what they must do, regardless of 
authority, tradition, and consequence. Maslow 
called this characteristic autonomy. “There are 
the ‘strong’ people,” wrote Maslow, “who can 
easily weather disagreement or opposition, who 
can swim against the stream of public opinion and 
who can stand up for the truth at great personal 
cost” (p. 379). Fulfillment of the lower needs in 
the pyramid is essential for autonomy to develop 
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in individuals. The world’s greatest heroic leaders 
have been fearless in their autonomy. Jesus of 
Nazareth was a revolutionary who defied the con- 
ventions of his culture. Other similar examples are 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Joan of Arc, Malcolm X, 
Harvey Milk, and Mahatma Gandhi. 

The third heroic transformation is the change 
from stagnation to growth. One can be socio- 
centric and autonomous but not necessarily grow- 
ing and stretching toward realizing one’s full 
potential. The hero must leave home and venture 
on the journey to obliterate a status quo that is no 
longer working. The pre-transformed hero resists 
change, and severe setbacks may be her only 
impetus to grow. Without a prod, she will remain 
comfortable in her stagnation, oblivious to the 
idea that anything needs changing. For this rea- 
son, many spiritual traditions call the hero’s jour- 
ney an awakening to one’s true calling in life, also 
described as the death of the false self and the birth 
of the true self. Campbell (1988) described the 
process as “killing the infantile ego and bringing 
forth an adult” (p. 168). 


The Heroic Leader as Mentor 


One of the most essential social events of the 
hero’s journey is the arrival of the mentor figure. 
In classic myth, the mentor is often a magical 
outsider, an elder, an exotic person or creature 
whom one would least expect to possess the 
wisdom needed for the hero to succeed. The 
majority of people who are asked to name their 
heroes mention a mentor or coach who had a 
transformative effect on them (Allison and Goe- 
thals 2011). As legendary football coach Tom 
Landry observed, a mentor is someone “who 
tells you what you don't want to hear, who has 
you see what you don't want to see, so you can be 
who you have always known you could be” 
(Farcht 2007, p. 294). Famous mentors in hero 
tales include Merlin the Magician giving King 
Arthur the knowledge to rule England, Yoda help- 
ing Luke Skywalker defeat Darth Vader, and 
Mr. Miyagi training the Karate Kid. Good mentors 
equip the hero with what she needs, but there can 
also be dark mentors who steer the hero down a 
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dark path of self-destruction (Allison and Smith 
2015). Examples of dark mentors include the ser- 
pent in Genesis 3:4, Sauron in Lord of the Rings, 
Terence Fletcher in Whiplash, and Tyler Durden 
in The Fight Club. 


Temporal Sequencing of Mentoring 

The temporal sequencing of mentorship is an 
important element of the hero’s journey. Mentors 
help heroes become transformed, and later, hav- 
ing succeeded on their journeys, these trans- 
formed heroes then assume the role of mentor 
for others who are at earlier stages of their quests. 
In short, “transformed people transform people” 
(Rohr 2014, p. 263). Mentors can have a trans- 
formative effect with their words of advice, with 
their actions, or both. Words can fall on deaf ears 
but one’s actions, attitudes, and lifestyle can 
leave a lasting imprint. St. Francis of Assisi con- 
veyed it this way: “You must preach the Gospel 
at all times, and when necessary use words” 
(p. 263). 

The hero’s journey prepares people for leader- 
ship and mentoring roles by offering a transfor- 
mative experience that can be shared later with 
others. Burns (1978) argued that transforming 
leaders make an effort to satisfy followers’ lower 
needs (e.g., survival and safety), thereby elevating 
them for the important work that they — leaders 
and followers — must do together to produce sig- 
nificant higher-level changes. Leaders create a 
“new cadre of leaders” (p. 20). This conception 
is consistent with Campbell’s ideas about the role 
of mentorship during the hero’s journey, with the 
mentor elevating the hero, thereby preparing her 
to become a mentor later. Burns’ framework also 
makes explicit a notion that is largely implicit in 
Maslow’s (1943) model, namely, that the self- 
actualized person has become an elder, a mentor 
figure, and a moral actor who wields transforma- 
tive influence over others. 

Other theories also point to the transformative 
effect of mentoring and leadership. Hollander 
(1995) has proposed a two-way influence relation- 
ship between a leader and followers aimed pri- 
marily at attaining mutual goals. Hollander 
defined leadership as “a shared experience, a voy- 
age through time” with the leader in partnership 
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with followers to pursue common interests. For 
Hollander, “a major component of the 
leader—follower relationship is the leader’s per- 
ception of his or her self relative to followers, 
and how they in turn perceive the leader” 
(p. 55). Tyler and Lind (1992) have shown that 
these perceptions are critically important in 
cementing good follower loyalty. Followers will 
perceive a leader as a “legitimate” authority when 
she adheres to basic principles of procedural jus- 
tice. Leaders who show fairness, respect, and con- 
cern for the needs of followers are able to build 
followers’ self-esteem, a pivotal step in Maslow’s 
(1943) pyramid, thereby fostering followers’ 
transformative movement toward meeting 
higher-level needs. 

Mentors and leaders can also use their cha- 
risma to exert a transformative effect on their 
followers. Goethals and Allison (2014) reviewed 
the transforming leadership of three heroic leaders 
from the twentieth century whom they dubbed the 
three kings of heroic leadership: Muhammad Ali, 
Elvis Presley, and Martin Luther King, Jr. These 
kings radiated powerful charisma that trans- 
formed their followers. All three kings had excep- 
tional personas. All three made an emotional 
connection with their audiences. All three related 
and embodied compelling stories. All three 
enacted theatrical leadership that gave people 
what they wanted and needed. Two of them, 
King and Ali, used words, delivered in riveting 
styles, often touching on religious precepts, to 
influence their followers’ thoughts, feelings, and 
behavior. The three kings used their charisma to 
transform others, through both their words and 
their example. 


Transforming Others 

Burns (1978) proposed that leaders and followers 
raise each others’ motivation and morality, and he 
suggested mechanisms that are backed by recent 
research. Heroic leaders lead by example, demon- 
strating high degrees of competence and morality 
to followers (Allison and Goethals 2011, 2013). 
Heroic leaders are moral exemplars who evoke a 
unique emotional response which Jonathan Haidt 
and his colleagues have called elevation (Haidt 
2003). Haidt borrowed the term “elevation” from 
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Thomas Jefferson, who used the phrase moral 
elevation to describe the euphoric feeling one 
gets when reading great literature. When people 
experience elevation, they feel a mix of awe, 
reverence, and admiration for a morally beautiful 
act. The emotion is described as similar to calm- 
ness, warmth, and love. Haidt argues that eleva- 
tion is “elicited by acts of virtue or moral beauty; it 
causes warm, open feelings in the chest.” Most 
importantly, the feeling of elevation has a con- 
comitant behavioral component: A desire to 
become a better person. Elevation motivates peo- 
ple to behave more virtuously themselves. A form 
of moral self-efficacy, elevation transforms people 
into believing they are capable of engaging in 
significant prosocial action. Abundant research 
evidence supports this idea (Allison et al. 2017; 
Csikszentmihalyi et al. 2017). 

The importance of leaders and leadership in 
fostering a heroic motive in followers is 
highlighted by Gardner (1995). Gardner proposed 
that leaders influence significant numbers of their 
fellow human beings through their words and 
example and that they do so through stories that 
they both relate and embody. Furthermore, the 
most powerful stories are stories about identity, 
about the leader’s identity and followers’ personal 
identities and the identity of their group. The story 
concept underlines the fact that leaders frequently 
offer a dynamic perspective, about where a group 
has come from, where it is going, and what obsta- 
cles it has faced and is facing. Leaders and fol- 
lowers are central and heroic figures in these 
dramatic narratives. Gardner’s examples include 
Robert Oppenheimer who successfully led the 
Manhattan Project to completion by relating, 
through what he said and what he did, a story of 
dedicated scientists pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge to build a weapon that would win the 
war against despotism but also, perhaps, make 
future wars unthinkable. That story was important 
in mobilizing thousands of young scientists 
toward the common goal of creating the atomic 
bomb. Another example is Pope John XXII, who 
reached back to the early teachings of Jesus to 
relate a story about a caring, nonhierarchical, 
inclusive church that concerned itself with 
uplifting the human condition. 
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Conclusion 


The world’s most revered leaders have traveled 
the hero’s journey of personal transformation and, 
in turn, have used their gifts to transform others 
(Rohr 2011). Martin Luther King, Jr. came from 
humble origins to organize the American civil 
rights movement. He transformed himself and 
then heroically transformed others, as evinced in 
his famous quote: “Life’s most persistent and 
urgent question is: what are you doing for others?” 
(King 2001, p. 3). The hero’s journey also char- 
acterizes the lives of indirect leaders such as Helen 
Keller. Born with illness that left her without sight 
or hearing, Keller overcame her severe disability 
to achieve a life of extraordinary philanthropy and 
humanitarianism. She said, “I long to accomplish 
a great and noble task, but it is my chief duty to 
accomplish humble tasks as though they were 
great and noble” (Wallis 1983, p. 240). Keller’s 
personal transformation played a role in trans- 
forming the world. 

The heroic leader’s journey is the human jour- 
ney, replete with struggle, growth, learning, 
transformation, and an ascendency from follow- 
ership to heroic leadership (Goethals and Allison 
2017). Those who dare to transform, or who are 
compelled to do so by circumstance, grow into 
fully developed human beings ready, willing, 
and able to transform others (Rohr 2011). The 
transformed hero represents the pinnacle of 
human maturity, the state of well-being that 
allows people to flourish (Seligman 2011) and 
experience eudaimonia (Franco et al. 2016). For 
Buddhists, the highest state of enlightenment is 
nirvana, a state of bliss when one is reborn into a 
new life and free from all suffering. For Hindus, 
this ultimate state of bliss 1s ananda, and for 
Muslims it is taqwa. Peterson and Seligman 
(2004) identified six universal human character 
virtues: wisdom, courage, humanity, justice, tem- 
perance, and transcendence. The six virtues 
closely match Campbell’s (1949) description of 
the transformed heroic leader. As a result of their 
journeys, heroic leaders acquire wisdom about 
themselves and the world; they develop the cour- 
age to face their inner dragons; they are in union 
with all of humanity; they pursue justice even at a 
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cost to themselves; they are humbled and tem- 
pered; and they use their acquired gifts to unify 
the world. 
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Introduction 


In many countries, higher education systems have 
gone through a significant and rapid transition 
from being elite to being mass or universal in a 
relatively short period of time. “Elite” higher edu- 
cation can be understood as a historical approach 
to providing higher education to only a privileged 
few that preceded the transition to higher educa- 
tion for all (Trow 1974). It was characterized by 
limited and selective access based on birth, talent, 
or both of these; highly structured curricula; 
uninterrupted, full-time studies directly after sec- 
ondary education; a small number of homogenous 
universities; institutional governance of small 
elite groups who shared basic values and assump- 
tions in decision-making; and broadly shared and 
relatively high academic standards. In contrast, 
modern mass higher education is characterized 
by larger access with meritocratic criteria, flexible 
curricula, direct or delayed entry after secondary 
education, comprehensive institutions with 
diverse standards, and structured institutional 
governance with a broad representation of various 
stakeholders (Trow 2006; Kivistö and Tirronen 
2012). 

The transformation from elitist to universal has 
made higher education an increasingly important 
topic on policy agendas in many countries. The 
common expectation that a well-functioning 
higher education sector is a significant driver of 
economic growth, societal stability, and national 
economic competitiveness in an increasingly 
knowledge-driven global economy has increased 
the importance of higher education as a policy 
priority at the highest level. However, higher edu- 
cation policymaking is connected to the general 
political culture and general policy traditions of 
each nation. Higher education policy, as other 
policy fields, imports ideas and agendas 
from both abroad and from home as it searches 
for alternative ways of improving system 
performance. 

In line with these developments, the objective 
of this chapter is to introduce higher education in 
the context of public policies, reforms, and insti- 
tutional governance. In doing so, the chapter also 
presents views about the past, present, and future 
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roles of higher education in modern societies in 
general and in the context of public sector reforms 
in particular. 


Characteristics of Higher Education 
as a Field of Public Policy 


Higher education policy can be broadly defined as 
a course of government action or inaction in 
response to public problems (directly or indi- 
rectly) related to higher education (cf. Kraft and 
Furlong 2006). Due to the interconnected nature 
of higher education, its thematic demarcation as a 
specific policy field is challenging. There are 
three main reasons for this. Firstly, higher educa- 
tion as an institutional sector houses three distinct 
but interwoven missions, namely education 
(teaching and learning), research, and societal ser- 
vice. These functions may or may not be steered 
from different ministries under different policies. 
Typically, higher education institutions or part of 
their functions fall under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Education; the Ministry of Science, Tech- 
nology and Innovation; or the Ministry of Skills 
and Employment. Secondly, higher education 1s 
closely linked to the professions and the core tasks 
of the state. This means that some higher educa- 
tion institutions and fields of education can oper- 
ate directly under several sectorial ministries (e.g., 
military or defense academies, police academies, 
universities of technology, medical schools, law 
schools, etc.). Lastly, higher education policy is a 
combination of research, innovation, technology, 
education, trade, skill, and competition policies. 
Professions, administrative sectors, and sectorial 
ministries all have a strong interest in defining the 
higher education policy in their own field of 
knowledge, so higher education institutions are 
also in their interest. 

The high policy relevance of higher education 
is based on the multiple roles it plays in modern 
societies. One of the key roles of higher education 
is to increase the level of human capital in a 
society by offering and disseminating knowledge, 
skills, and competencies. In doing so, from an 
economic perspective, higher education institu- 
tions produce outputs that can be categorized as 
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“public” or “private” goods (Samuelson 1954). 
Higher education creates multiple social and eco- 
nomic public benefits, thereby justifying signifi- 
cant public investments in higher education. This 
includes economic benefits, such as greater 
national productivity and development, reduced 
risk of unemployment, and lower reliance on pub- 
lic support, but, more importantly, it has noneco- 
nomic benefits, such as lower crime rates, better 
health, more social cohesion and mobility, more 
informed citizens, societal stability, and improved 
primary and secondary education (Steier 2003). 
At the same time, higher education (both research 
and/or teaching) may play an important role as an 
exported service. The higher education market is 
becoming increasingly global and highly compet- 
itive. In some countries, like in Australia, higher 
education is one of the major fields of export. 
However, in many cases, higher education is a 
tight part of the national economy and mostly 
funded with tax revenues and/or tuition fees paid 
by local students. 

The higher education sector plays a dual role in 
broader administrative reforms affecting the pub- 
lic sector. On the one hand, it is an object of 
different policies concerning higher education. 
In addition, to the extent that public higher edu- 
cation institutions are part of wider body of public 
administration, they are also often subjected to 
those administrative reforms which are affecting 
public administration in general. On the other 
hand, higher education sector is often an impor- 
tant actor in reforms due to its expertise in creat- 
ing the knowledge base for policy development. 
For instance, higher education institutions train 
most policymakers, conduct research supporting 
evidence-based policymaking, offer to advise leg- 
islators, and participate in evaluating the impacts 
of reforms. 

Higher education is linked with many vital 
policy fields, and it has strong connections with 
professional work and societal power. Because of 
its relations to important resources and privileges, 
higher education is a policy field of strong 
national interest. For example, national qualifica- 
tions, the right to grant degrees, curricula, and 
institutional prerogatives are often considered 
strategically important functions for society and 
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are therefore often strictly regulated at national 
level. At the same time, academic research as an 
activity is a highly international endeavor, and the 
professionals within academia are strongly com- 
mitted to their global disciplinary networks where 
people, ideas, knowledge, and the latest trends in 
epistemological paradigms are moving across 
national borders. These two elements make the 
steering and policy implementation in the higher 
education sector challenging for the state. The 
strictly regulated national side of the higher edu- 
cation systems is often directed in a more 
top-down fashion, and the administrators of 
higher education institutions work under this 
framework like “public servants.” At the same 
time, academic staff mostly work in the context 
of global science, where the implementation of 
narrow top-down policies is difficult and the role 
of academic profession as an object of loyalty is 
pronounced. This has created a strong contrast 
between administrative staff (who are loyal to 
their institution and its regulation by the state) 
and academic faculty (who are loyal to their pro- 
fession and disciplinary network) working within 
the same institutions. 


Steering Forces of Higher Education 


Over the years, there have been many attempts to 
develop useful steering system typologies to deal 
with the variation and complexity of national 
steering arrangements between different countries 
(Braun and Merrien 1999: Santiago et al. 2008). 
For example, in 1983, American sociologist Bur- 
ton R. Clark published his seminal and widely cited 
book The Higher Education System, which can be 
considered as a turning point in the higher educa- 
tion literature. In his book, Clark introduced the 
now well-known “triangle of coordinating forces,” 
which depicts how different forces influence the 
direction of higher education systems. According 
to Clark, three of the most important steering forces 
are state, markets, and academic oligarchy (1.e., the 
academic profession) and that the national higher 
education systems can be grouped into the follow- 
ing three “ideal types” according to the role that 
these forces play in steering the system. 
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1. Systems strongly coordinated by the state 
include systems which are mostly or totally 
publicly funded and within which higher edu- 
cation institutions operate as public agencies 
under the direct and strict influence of minis- 
tries or other government bureaus. Academic 
and administrative staff hold civil servant sta- 
tus, further underlining the strong link between 
the state and institutions. Coordination takes 
place through government plans, norms, and 
regulations as well as through financial incen- 
tives promoting government objectives 
(funding model). 

2. Systems strongly coordinated by the market 
incorporate systems which are mostly privately 
funded and in which higher education institu- 
tions operate as independent legal entities. The 
government has only a supervisory role to play 
in coordinating and monitoring the system, and 
the level of autonomy of higher education 
institutions is high. Market-based incentives 
and competition for prestige are the forces 
which primarily direct the behavior of the 
institutions. 

3. Systems strongly coordinated by the academic 
profession are arrangements where the aca- 
demic profession plays a central role in 
decision-making. In these systems, higher edu- 
cation institutions are insulated from direct 
political interference and market-based incen- 
tives and are guaranteed a high level of auton- 
omy and public funding without significant 
accountability requirements. Individual areas 
of study enjoy high levels of academic freedom 
and professional autonomy. Universities as 
organizations act as “ivory towers” and gate 
keepers of academic profession. 


Clark’s model can be criticized as outdated and 
too simple for depicting the complex coordination 
of modern higher education systems. As such, the 
model assumes coordination forces to be mutually 
exclusive in the sense that it does not allow for 
multiple coordination forces to act in unison, such 
as the state together with the market (e.g., quasi- 
market mechanisms where the state is exercising 
some control, such as vouchers for students or 
companies). Another limitation for Clark’s 
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model is its inability to capture the multiplication 
of actors involved in higher education steering. 
For instance, some steering responsibilities of the 
“state” are delegated to intermediate bodies, such 
as research councils or quality assurance agencies. 
At the same time, “state” cannot be viewed as a 
unitary actor, but it is composed of multiple, even 
rivalrous policymakers, such as other levels of the 
public sector (regional and local) and administra- 
tive sectors (e.g., the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs or the Ministry of Labor) that have 
reinforced their roles in the steering process. Par- 
allel to this, external stakeholders (industry, 
employer organizations, labor unions, etc.) are 
being increasingly included in coordination and 
steering processes both within and without state 
steering activities (Santiago et al. 2008). Never- 
theless, Clark’s triangle still has heuristic value, 
especially when it is combined with more recent 
and multidimensional models, frameworks, and 
approaches. 

One way to supplement the triangle of coordi- 
nation is to focus on important instruments of 
steering, not only the power bases of steering. 
The steering of higher education involves using 
agreed-upon policy instruments, particularly 
resource allocation, to promote greater coordina- 
tion and rationalization, improved quality, effi- 
ciency, and results (Santiago et al. 2008). From 
this vantage point, it is not a surprise that two 
instruments in particular have gained importance 
in modern higher education systems, namely the 
quality assurance and funding models. Quality 
assurance — in the form of institutional quality 
systems, audits, accreditation, and other 
mechanisms — has started to play an increasingly 
important role in the steering of higher education 
toward “massification.” Auditing and quality 
assurance have been observed, especially in West- 
ern countries, in all fields of public administration 
and services, as accurately described by Michael 
Power in his book, The Audit Society: Rituals of 
Verification (1999). The role of audits has been 
increasing in both education and research. How- 
ever, in higher education, especially in Europe, 
the increased role of quality assurance has not 
been only caused by the changes in national 
steering and funding; they are also related to the 
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new structures of multilevel governance. In 
Europe, the Bologna process has aimed to ensure 
comparability in the standards and quality of 
higher education and has played a very important 
role in the restructuring of higher education. This 
development can also be seen now on other con- 
tinents. For instance, in Africa, the European 
Union is supporting a Tuning Initiative that is 
focused on the harmonization of educational 
structures and quality assurance. 

One of the most well-known models for clas- 
sifying the funding mechanisms of higher educa- 
tion systems was developed by the Dutch 
researcher Ben Jongbloed. In his paper “Funding 
higher education: options, trade-offs and 
dilemmas” (2004), Jongbloed categorized higher 
education funding models according to two ques- 
tions: (1) “What is funded by the government?” 
and (2) “How is it funded?” The first question 
concerns the funding base for the government 
allocations to higher education institutions 
(inputs or outcomes), whereas the second ques- 
tion relates to the degree of market orientation in 
funding arrangements (centralized regulation 
vs. decentralized market competition; see Fig. 1). 

Using these two dimensions, the development 
of funding practices can be divided into four cat- 
egories (quadrants Q1, Q2, Q3, and Q4) to clas- 
sify types of funding arrangements: 

The first of these (Q1) represents a centralized 
system of funding. It is a more traditional type of 
budgeting, where allocations are based on budget 
requests (activity plans, etc.) submitted to the 
budgetary authorities and then decided upon 
through negotiations. The budget allocation is 
often based on the previous year’s allocation of 
specific budget items like staff salaries, material 
requirements, building maintenance costs, and 
investments — that is, inputs — for production 
processes. The second (Q2) dimension covers all 
systems where performance-based funding plays 
a central role. Performance-based funding 
rewards higher education institutions on the 
basis of what they have produced — 1.e., outputs. 
Performance-based funding for teaching is often 
based on graduate-related criteria (degrees and 
study credits) and research-based criteria, for 
which indicators related to publications, external 
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Higher Education 
Governance and 
Reforms, Fig. 1 Trends in 
funding models (Jongbloed 
2004) 


input 
orientation 


research funding, or results of the peer-review 
process are normally taken into account. 

The third dimension (Q3) covers models which 
combine output and market orientation. In these 
models, higher education institutions are invited to 
submit tenders for a given supply of graduates or 
research activities, and they are encouraged to com- 
pete with one another to provide education, train- 
ing, and research to meet national needs. Also, 
allocation of competitive research funds through 
national research councils and other financiers can 
be fitted into this category. However, funding 
arrangements which are based on user-driven allo- 
cations such as vouchers (student vouchers and 
knowledge/innovation vouchers for companies 
and other organizations) can be considered the 
most decentralized form of funding systems (Q4). 
This is because it is “consumer” demand that drives 
the system, and higher education institutions have 
to maintain the quality of their teaching and 
research what courses they should offer because 
unattractive programs and services will not receive 
sufficient funding. The voucher system can be com- 
bined with a system of tuition fees, where the 
voucher only partly covers the cost of tuition. 

The general trend in funding models across 
the globe suggests that governments are moving 
away from historical and negotiated line-item 
budgets and replacing them at least partly with 
performance-based funding arrangements and 
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competitive funding mechanisms. Often these 
approaches are accompanied by study fees and 
other “user-pay” type of arrangements. The extent 
to which this trend is realized still varies greatly 
across countries, but it represents a gradual 
shift from centralized regulation to more 
decentralized, performance-driven, and multi- 
dimensional steering practices. 


Higher Education Reforms: Overall 
Characteristics 


Higher education reforms are commonly associ- 
ated with changes in the balance between the main 
sources of steering outlined previously (1.e., the 
state, markets, and academic profession). The 
content of reform typically includes reforming 
legislation and other regulations as well as modi- 
fication of the funding model. However, more 
recently, this content has also included revision 
of quality-related polices and mechanisms that 
are more or less comparable to “information 
steering” (for steering by norms, finance, and 
information, see Vedung 1998). The reforms can 
be approached from two perspectives. On the one 
hand, reforms can be studied from the historical 
perspective and linked to the changes and devel- 
opment trends in public administration as well as 
its goals and values (1.e., Greve 2015). On the 
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other hand, reforms can be studied from the per- 
spective of the mechanisms and activities 
conducted during the reforms (1.e., Pollitt and 
Bouckaert 2004). In the following paragraphs, 
the overall picture of higher education reforms in 
the Western world is described from a historical 
perspective. 

The changes and reforms of higher education 
systems and their role as a government instrument 
run parallel to general development and reforms in 
public administration. Reforms of public adminis- 
tration can be divided into four distinctive phases: 
(1) legalistic public administration (until the 
1940s), (2) welfare and planning (1950—1980s), 
and (3) new public management (1990s onwards). 
The future of the managerial paradigm 1s still 
unclear, but several attempts have been made to 
define the next “big thing” (see reviews by Greve 
2015 and Bryson et al. 2014). 

Legalistic public administration, or traditional 
bureaucracy-oriented public administration, pro- 
vided a good foundation for academicians to build 
upon. During the era of development of modern 
nation states (late nineteenth century), higher edu- 
cation played an important role in building up the 
national identity (language, history, and religion), 
legislation, administration, and military as well as 
agriculture, the economy, and other important 
sectors of society, by educating civil servants, 
priests, and other members of the elite. In addi- 
tion, higher education was used to nationalize the 
elite of the society by providing an alternative 
(degree) to inherited social status (estate) in 
legitimizing societal positions (Brante 2010). It 
was typically regulated and came with societal 
privileges. The state primarily provided the autho- 
rization and status that enabled higher education 
to operate and influence the academic profession 
(as part of the elite), thereby steering the system. 

After the Second World War, the societal role of 
the public administration changed considerably. 
The legalistic orientation of the administration 
was amended with welfare and planning-oriented 
approaches. Public administration was given sev- 
eral new tasks, especially regarding public service 
provision, including social services, healthcare, 
and education. As a part of this transition, higher 
education systems were also reformed in many 
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countries to meet the new demands of the growing 
and developing welfare states. This meant (among 
other things) the training of new welfare and tech- 
nical professionals (see, for example, Elliot 1972 
and Etzioni 1969), massification of higher educa- 
tion (see Trow 1974), politicization of higher edu- 
cation (see Ben-David 1977), diversification of the 
tasks/missions of university (see Kerr 1963), and 
professionalization of the management of the uni- 
versities (see Clark 1983). Over a 40-year period 
after the Second World War, higher education was 
transformed from small elite sector that had 
enjoyed considerable autonomy and independence 
to a sector considered to be important for social 
mobility and regional equality as well as serving as 
a foundation for the systematic development of 
societies, services, and national economies. 

New public management was introduced as a 
development doctrine for the public administra- 
tion in many countries in the 1980s and 1990s. 
The change in the ideological atmosphere was 
also evident in higher education policy and the 
implementation of higher education reforms. At 
the same time, the size of the higher education 
systems was still expanding. In general, higher 
education policies were directed to gain 
more “value for money,” that 1s, economy, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness. Greater accountability 
demands were supplemented with a higher 
emphasis on “excellence.” In line with these 
changes, government policy interests with respect 
to the mission of higher education shifted from 
education towards research and societal services. 
The outcome of this development has been that 
higher education sector is considered to be one of 
the most important factors in the increase in 
wealth and competitiveness of a society. This 
has meant developments in the interaction 
between higher education institutions and society. 
These developments include, but are not limited 
to, changes in the knowledge production pro- 
cesses from discipline-based basic research to 
transdisciplinary and more applied research 
(Gibbons et al. 1994), changes in norms of science 
(e.g., Ziman 1994; 1996), the appearance of man- 
agerial fads in higher education (e.g., Birnbaum 
2001), an increase in the role of international 
actors (especially the European Union and the 
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Organisation for Cooperation and Economic 
Development [OECD]) in facilitating policy dif- 
fusion and transfer (e.g., Corbett 2011, and Kallo 
2009), and a change in the role of government 
from regulative to supportive (Neave and Van 
Vught 1991). These changes have been predicted 
to lead to a higher emphasis on the entrepreneurial 
activities of universities (Clark 1998); intensifica- 
tion of university, industry, and governance 
linkages (Etzkowitz and Leydesdorff 1998); uni- 
versities’ more crucial role in innovation systems 
(Lundvall 1992), a disconnection of nation states 
and their universities (Readings 1996), an empha- 
sis of quasi-markets and external funding for sci- 
ence (Slaughter and Leslie 1998), and an 
increasing role of stakeholders (Burrows 1999). 

Like other sectors of society, higher education 
is required to be more efficient, more effective, and 
more economical than before. Government struc- 
tures have been reformed to increase accountabil- 
ity (and autonomy at same time), efficiency, and 
relevance as well as the economic capacity of the 
nation (Teichler 2000; Henkel 2000). In Table 1, a 
typology of the main characteristics of higher edu- 
cation reforms in Western countries (especially 
continental Europe) is described. 


Internal Governance 


There is a wide consensus that universities are 
distinctive organizations. However, there are 
only a few characteristics that are broadly 
accepted, and thus often cited, as indicative of 
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universities as organizations. These organiza- 
tional characteristics are good starting points for 
analyzing university governance at large. Univer- 
sities as organizations (public or private) are con- 
sidered to be: 


— Matrix organizations (i.e., Galbraith 1971; 
Sayles 1976) 

— Loosely coupled organizations (see Weick 
1976) 

— Bottom-heavy professional bureaucracies (see 
Mintzberg 1983) 

— Boundedly rational organizations (see Simon 
1957; Williamson 1975) 


These features, which are typical of any orga- 
nization formed for the coordination of autono- 
mous professional work, have been transferred to 
and popularized in the field of higher education 
research by the previously mentioned book, The 
Higher Education Systems (Clark 1983) and 
Robert Birnbaum’s How Colleges Work (1988). 
In the university context, the matrix structure 
refers to the institutional and disciplinary dimen- 
sions of both universities and higher education 
systems, where the crossing cells are basic units 
belonging simultaneously to both the institution 
and the scientific discipline. Both dimensions are 
highly specialized: basic units to subject matters 
and the central administration of the institution to 
administrative unity. Because of the matrix struc- 
ture, the faculty has two reference groups to which 
they owe loyalties: their disciplinary community 
inside and outside their basic units and their 
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Pubic 

administration 

ethos Policy goals 
Up to Bureaucratic Legitimatization of the elite, 
the (legalistic) national identity 
1940s 
1950s Professional Equity, democracy, planned 
to (welfare) welfare society 
1980s 
1990s Competitive Accountability, innovation 
to the (market) capacity, research excellence, 
present economic growth 


Steering University 
priority Funding model organizations 
Profession, - Autonomous, 
state, professional 
markets 

State, Negotiated, State funded/ 
profession, | incremental line- regulated, 
markets item budgets professional 
Markets, Performance, State 

state, contractual, and subsidized, 
profession demand-driven professional 


model 
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university in the form of the central administra- 
tion. Sometimes these loyalties may be in conflict 
with each other, and in these situations it has been 
suggested that it is the discipline rather than the 
institution that tends to become the dominant 
force in determining priorities (Clark 1983). 

The term “loose coupling” refers to connec- 
tions between organizational subsystems that 
may be infrequent, circumscribed, weak in their 
mutual effects, unimportant, or slow to respond 
(Birnbaum 1988; Weick 1976). The loosely 
coupled nature of academic organizations has 
been viewed as strong independency and auton- 
omy of the organizational units based on disci- 
plinary departmentalization. In fact, the roots of 
loose coupling can be found in the content diver- 
sity of academic work itself. Due to these differ- 
ences, academic basic units, such as departments 
and faculties, may live their private lives under the 
same institutional label but with very few mutual 
ties or little need for cooperation. In fact, the 
connections of basic units to their external stake- 
holders may be even tighter than their relationship 
to other basic units of the same institution (Holtta 
1995; Kivistö 2007). 

The role of the academic profession has been 
highlighted as the “academic heartland” of a uni- 
versity organization (Clark 1998). The irrational- 
ity or anarchy within universities has been also 
emphasized when discussing on decision-making, 
management, and planning in universities. The 
commitment of academic workers is often bent 
towards the disciplinary dimension, not to the 
organizational one. At the same time, manage- 
ment and decision-making in academic units is 
rooted on ad hoc structures, collegial bodies, 
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rotating managerial positions, and random 
discussions. 

Universities’ internal governance structures 
have been subjected to changes in the overall 
policy environment and administrative reforms. 
Thus, there have been many attempts to theorize 
different aspects of changes and continuities 
in university governance and management. By 
proposing a heuristic typology of university 
governance, Farnham (1999) has made one of 
the best attempts at this. His typology is 
based on the academic professions’ role in 
decision-making and professional autonomy 
in universities (Fig. 2). These heuristic models — 
collegial, bureaucratic, managerial, and 
entrepreneurial — can be chronologically linked 
to the administrative reforms mentioned earlier 
(see Table 2). 

The most traditional model of administration 
and management in universities, the “collegial 
model,” is based on high autonomy and participa- 
tion of academics in decision-making. This model 
can be related to the time before the Second World 
War when the most of the universities were small, 
elite institutions. The collegial model is based on 
the equality of the full members of academia; 
there is no power hierarchy, only individual sta- 
tuses, and decisions are made by applying a prin- 
ciple of consensus. 

The “bureaucratic model,” on the other hand, 
can be associated with the time after the Second 
World War and to the time of development of 
welfare states. In many countries, the universities 
were tightly connected to the state bureaucracy 
and policy goals defined by governments. The 





role and size of support services and 
Academic staff participation 
in management 
High 
Collegial Entrepreneurial 
Low 


Bureaucratic 


Managerial 


Low 
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Higher Education Governance and Reforms, Table 2 Characteristics of higher education governance models 


Role of academic profession 


Autonomous and self- 
regulating 
Autonomous, but steered 


Management 
model Decision-making structure 
Up to the 1950s | Collegial Consensus by professors 
1950 to 1980 Bureaucratic Democratic by administrators, students, 
professors, and other employees 
1990 to 2010 Managerial Strategic by professional managers 


administration (top-down implementation struc- 
tures) grew, and the matrix dividing the institu- 
tional and disciplinary structures deepened. The 
decision-making was partly transferred from aca- 
demics to the hands of funding bodies, govern- 
ments, students, and administrators. However, the 
individual academics were still professionally 
autonomous and often, in public systems, their 
autonomy was supported by their civil servant 
status. The developments included expansion of 
new professional groups like student affairs; 
teaching and research services; the growing size 
and increasing complexity of the university orga- 
nizations; establishing new, more democratic 
decision-making structures; and implementing 
new budgeting models to enable the steady 
growth of resources. 

The “managerial model” is linked to the devel- 
opment of new public management and more 
market-oriented state administration. The manage- 
rial model highlights the importance of profes- 
sional management, economic efficiency, new 
technologies, and controlled workforce, which in 
turn have led to diminishing professional auton- 
omy and weaker possibilities to participate in 
decision-making. Managerial practices have been 
widely implemented in higher education for two 
reasons. First, in many countries, the public sector 
reforms have also impacted the higher education 
sector. Second, funding bodies, supranational pol- 
icy authorities such as the OECD and other 
actors like consulting companies have supported 
policies for stronger managerial orientation which 
have, in some cases, turned into “management 
fads.” The developments have included the intro- 
duction of CEO-type rectors who are responsible 
to the board, not to the university community: 
a stronger managerial role of deans and department 


Autonomous, but measured 
and evaluated 


heads (full-time management positions); new 
performance-based management structures 
(salary systems, evaluation of individual perfor- 
mance, etc.); more strategic orientation in institu- 
tional decisions and profiles; and expansion of the 
role of external stakeholders and funding bodies in 
decision-making (external board members). 

The discussion on the “entrepreneurial model” 
of university administration, which falls some- 
where between the collegial and managerial 
models, has been ongoing already for two decades 
Clark (1998). However, so far there is no clear 
evidence that there would be strong empirical 
counterpart in the development of university gov- 
ernance towards the entrepreneurial ideal type. 
However, many of the managerial fads have 
been implemented in higher education under the 
bureaucratic and managerial management models. 
According to Birnbaum (2001), almost all major 
fads prevalent in business and public sector have 
been transferred to the higher education context, 
just with a minor delay. 


Conclusion: “Quo Vadis Higher 
Education?” 


Greve (2015) proposes that three emerging 
management paradigms in public sector are iden- 
tifiable based on the literature: collaborative gov- 
ernance (or new public governance), digital 
governance, and public value management (see 
Table 3). Collaborative governance holds that 
public sector organizations should collaborate 
with other actors in society to find efficient 
policy solutions, whereas digital-era governance 
proposes that collecting, storing, and utilizing 
the collection of Big Data change public 
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Higher Education Governance and Reforms, Table 3 Emerging management paradigms and the higher education 


sector 
Collaborative governance 
System Inclusion of third mission in the 
changes functions of universities, 
expanding the funding base 
Internal Increasing role of external 
governance | stakeholders and customers in 


quality assurance, in 
administrative bodies and in 
research and teaching 


administration and provide new possibilities to 
manage and develop public services. In turn, pub- 
lic value management provides insight that the 
main task of public (or non-for-profit) managers 
is to strategically define the value of service and 
that the value can be managed through perfor- 
mance measurement and dashboards. These 
trends can also be seen in the higher education 
literature. 

Collaborative governance has been connected, 
in the higher education context, to the so-called 
third mission of the universities. Third mission 
has many names and includes many aspects. It is 
referring, for example, to public service function, 
social engagement, technology transfer, and inno- 
vation activities in universities. In short, it means 
nontraditional teaching and research activities 
done with and for external stakeholders. Because 
of the growing importance of third mission, the 
role of external stakeholders has been highlighted 
in higher education reforms and internal gover- 
nance (Jongbloed et al. 2008). 

New digital solutions and the role of Big Data 
have become apparent in higher education teach- 
ing (i.e., massive open online courses) and 
research (open-access publishing and data 
archives) and in management of these activities 
(management information systems, institutional 
research, etc.). Because of the strong position of 
publishing houses and other companies providing 


Digital-era governance 


Emphasis on open-access 
publications, data archives and 
registers, steering towards 
digital services 


New kind of control of work. 
Online feedback on teaching; 
distinction of product and 
academician (1.e., recorded 
lectures, online courses, etc.); 
immaterial property rights; 
control of research by citations 
and other bibliometric 
mechanisms 


Public value management 


Demand for strategic 
management and clear profiles 
of universities; emphasis on 
societal relevance and 
effectiveness 

Performance measurement, 
ranking lists, and league tables 


Managers managing and 
measuring effectiveness. Top 
management’s (rector, vice 
chancellors) and middle 
management’s (dean) strategic 
roles in working with 
stakeholders and funding 
agencies for legitimization and 
resource generation 


digital services for higher education institutions, 
the governments have taken a more active role in 
steering the digital development in the sector. 

Until recently, higher education has been in a 
position of growing budgets and funding and, at 
the same time, has had a monopoly in providing 
degrees (formal qualifications) and creating scien- 
tific knowledge. However, this situation is chang- 
ing rapidly. Higher education institutions need to 
show their societal value as a justification for the 
resources they receive. This is causing practices 
that can be associated, although they have not 
been analyzed, with a public value management 
framework (Moore 1995). Practices can be 
observed, for example, as a strengthened emphasis 
on the strategic management, positioning, and pro- 
filing of higher education institutions. Developing 
performance management and measurement has 
been one of the main governmental interests in 
recent higher education policies throughout 
the world. This has gone hand-in-hand with the 
appearance and development of university ranking 
lists and league tables (U-Multirank, Academic 
Ranking of World Universities, QS World Univer- 
sity Rankings, and Times Higher Education World 
University Rankings). 

It is too early to say, what is the next major 
trend or a management paradigm in higher 
education. The market-oriented, managerial-type 
of administration is still going strong, and most of 
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the governments and funding agencies have poli- 
cies and instruments that support the managerial 
structure in higher education. However, some cru- 
cial changes in the development of higher educa- 
tion systems can be observed. 

The size of higher education is still growing, 
and student numbers are increasing in most coun- 
tries. However, there are signs that higher educa- 
tion’s growth has reached its limits in some 
Western countries, especially in those that have 
already gone through the “massification” phase. It 
is still unclear what this will mean for higher 
education and higher education policy in the 
future. However, what can be said is that there 
are no signs that the importance of higher educa- 
tion is decreasing (even if it is not growing) for 
national knowledge economies now or in the near 
future. Thus, we can expect that governments are 
eager to fund and steer their higher education 
systems in the future. Subsequently, trends 
and emerging ideas in public sector management 
will, most likely, continue to also be evident in 
higher education institutions. 
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Synonyms 


Employment rules; Management of human capi- 
tal; Personnel standards 


Definition 


Laws that govern the solicitation, hiring, training, 
promotion, and termination of public sector 
employees. 


Introduction 


Up to the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, all levels of government had earned the 
reputation of being corrupt political machines 
that took care of the members of their own party 
in reward for loyal service. Individuals were 
appointed to positions regardless of their educa- 
tion, experience, or competence. This overt polit- 
ical patronage and disregard for the constituents 
lead to a demand for hiring regulations and overall 
public service reform. The goal of implementing 
regulations was to ensure a professional, quali- 
fied, and nonpartisan civil service force. Hiring 
regulations consisted of non-biased exams, merit- 
based promotions, and prohibitions on political 
activities. Agencies were also created to review 
hiring practices and to hold those accountable 
when policies were violated. The model of hiring 
regulations and oversight that was created in the 
1970s is still in effect today. 
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In This Chapter 


There are many reasons that people are attracted to 
a career in public service. The determination to 
effectuate change at local, state, and federal levels, 
the chance to work in a variety of areas such as 
transportation, human resources, and public 
safety, intellectual collaboration with bright and 
talented peers, and the opportunity to apply crea- 
tive solutions in response to shrinking budgets, 
growing bureaucracy, and the inevitable red tape 
are just a few. Regardless of the individual, the 
desire to have an impact on, and make difference 
in, a person’s life is ultimately at the heart of the 
motivation. 

In the 1800s, the incentive to pursue a career 
in public service was not so altruistic, and earn- 
ing a government job was not extremely difficult. 
Given the corrupt nature of politics and public 
service, there was an outcry for reform from not 
only the general public but also the nation’s 
political scholars. In 1887 Woodrow Wilson 
introduced the debate of defining the role 
between politics and administration. Frank 
Goodnow followed Wilson’s lead and weighed 
in on the need to separate politics from the 
day-to-day management of government respon- 
sibilities. Wilson and Goodnow, the founding 
fathers of this school of thought, believed that 
separation of duties was critical to the success of 
the other’s function. They also supported a neu- 
tral civil service that was free of political influ- 
ence, making government more efficient by 
implementing businesslike practices and striving 
to professionalize the public sector through train- 
ing and improved hiring regulations. Finding the 
appropriate balance between the roles and 
responsibilities for politicians and professionals 
sparked an argument that continues today. 

This chapter will discuss the chain of events 
that occurred in the late 1800s which ulti- 
mately lead to the reform of the civil service 
system. It will also examine when the theory 
of public administration was introduced into 
the political arena and how the nexus of 
these two subjects have influenced the educa- 
tion, hiring, selection, and protection of today’s 
public servants. 
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The Spoils System 


Andrew Jackson was elected president in 1828. 
He believed that a number of his initiatives were 
not being recognized because of political influ- 
ence of civil servants. Under the guise of reform, 
he began rotating people out of their job posts. 
According to the administration, Jackson was jus- 
tifiably removing individuals that had been hired 
nearly four decades earlier (McNamara 2014). 
However, Jackson opponents reported that 
approximately 700 federal employees were fired 
in 1829 which had a negative effect on commerce 
and other operations in Washington (McNamara 
2014). Stating political cronyism and corruption 
as the reasons for removal, Jackson began 
replacing the vacated positions with individuals 
that had supported his campaign. In 1832, 
New York Senator William Marcy responded 
to criticisms of patronage by stating, “to the 
victor belong the spoils” (Miller Center of Public 
Affairs). 

Although the label of “spoils system” ulti- 
mately degenerated into a philosophy where polit- 
ical service meant more than competence, rotating 
employees out of service did work relatively well 
with a small government responsible for deliver- 
ing a limited scope of services (Shepherd 2003). 
However, small government did not last long, and 
after the Civil War, America ushered in the Gilded 
Age. The rail system spawned massive business 
growth and the invention of items such as the 
telephone and automobile. This expansion in 
commerce and communications resulted in the 
need for increasingly complex and diverse gov- 
ernment functions. Federal agencies and state 
governments were multiplying and becoming 
more involved in specialized areas such as agri- 
culture, industrialization, education, and public 
health (Finkelman 2001). 

Similarly, as the levels of government diversi- 
fied and entered these areas, the civil service also 
needed to grow quickly and place people in much 
needed positions. These new fields drew interest 
from college-educated, experienced individuals 
who believed they had earned the right to compete 
for a position in government. At the same time, 
citizens pressed for more qualified, honest, and 
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responsive representation. These individuals also 
believed that elected officials should be subject to 
public scrutiny and held accountable for their 
actions. Regardless of rank or position, propo- 
nents of change wanted assurance that any viola- 
tion of public duty would be subject to legal, 
financial, or constitutional sanctions (Thayer 
1997). Lastly, reformers held that additional ben- 
efits of a more professional and accountable gov- 
ernment would not only be a reduction in wasteful 
spending but also a more efficient administration. 


The Civil Service Reform Effort 


In March 1871, President Ulysses S. Grant capi- 
talized on a lame-duck session of Congress and 
succeeded in getting an important appropriations 
bill passed. The bill included a provision allowing 
for the creation of the US Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Commission was charged with drafting 
rules for federal employee hiring exams. After the 
initial request of $100,000 was denied, Congress 
ultimately appropriated $25,000 to fund the Com- 
mission for 2 years (Kennedy 2001). The Com- 
mission operated without any legal authority, and 
the regulations that were passed would only apply 
to future office holders. As a result of the ava- 
lanche of congressional criticism and staunch 
resistance to change, President Grant was forced 
to abandon his reform efforts. Funding was 
discontinued in 1875 and the rules were indefi- 
nitely suspended the following year. However, in 
the Commission’s short-lived existence, it was 
successful in drafting rules aimed at creating a 
more fair and professional workforce by design- 
ing specific and detailed screening protocols for 
federal job applicants (Kennedy 2001). 

The next president, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
requested funding but was denied. Instead, with- 
out legislative authority or support, he took up the 
cause and issued an executive order in 1877 pro- 
hibiting civil servants from managing several 
types of political activities such as events and 
campaigns. Unfortunately, the order was not con- 
sistently followed, and President Hayes removed 
several individuals from office that continued to 
ignore it and investigated federal agencies 
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suspected of profiting from contracts in violation 
of the order. Civil service reform legislation did 
not pass during President Hayes’ time in office, 
but he made significant progress to further the 
awareness and importance of the initiative. His 
efforts were also successful at laying the ground- 
work for sweeping legislation in the following 
decade. 

Roscoe Conkling, a senator from New York, 
was the head of the Stalwart faction when James 
A. Garfield was elected in 1880. Conkling was 
opposed to reform; however, the faction needed to 
support a presidential candidate. The senator 
believed that Garfield was a better choice than 
James G. Blaine because Blaine was the leader 
of the Stalwart’s rival, the Half-Breed party. With- 
out Conkling’s backing, Garfield would have been 
defeated by Winfield S. Hancock, the candidate 
for the Democratic Party. While Garfield relied on 
Conkling’s advice during the campaign, he chose 
to ignore it after the election when appointing 
members of his administration. Garfield disliked 
patronage and had campaigned in favor of the 
reform movement. However, he understood that 
he was elected by a narrow margin and knew it 
was critical that he appeal to the opposition by 
creating a bipartisan staff. In the end, after all of 
the appointments had been named, one party fac- 
tion, the Stalwarts, received fewer nominations. 
Senator Conkling tried unsuccessfully to block 
Garfield’s choice for the Collector of the Port of 
his home state of New York and ultimately 
resigned in protest (Kennedy 2001). 

After the conclusion of the confirmation hear- 
ings, Garfield began to move forward with his 
reform agenda. On July 2, 1881 he was fatally 
shot in the back at a train station by Charles 
J. Guiteau. Guiteau, a member of the Stalwart 
faction, did not receive an appointment in the 
Garfield administration. He was later identified 
as having emotional issues which may have con- 
tributed to this tragedy. Nonetheless, the president 
died from the gunshot wound on September 
19, 1881. His death revitalized interest in the 
need for civil service reform. Garfield’s successor, 
Chester A. Arthur, also advocated for change 
and relied heavily on Senator George Hunt 
Pendleton to guide reform legislation through 
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Congress. Finally, in 1883, Congress passed the 
Pendleton Act. 

The Pendleton Act provided for the creation of 
a permanent, three-member Civil Service Com- 
mission. This Commission would operate inde- 
pendently of the executive branch and be 
charged with enforcing the rules set forth in the 
Act. Although some of the most flagrant political 
machines existed at the state and local levels, the 
Civil Service Commission’s efforts were largely 
constrained to bringing about change at the lower, 
entry levels of the federal government. Because 
the Act provided that jobs shall be awarded on the 
basis of merit and that employees could not be 
fired for political reasons, the Commission 
focused on fair and open competition for federal 
jobs. The Commission also concentrated on 
admission to the service based on the results of 
an exam and protecting employees from political 
patronage and partisan behavior once hired 
(Ingraham and Rosenbloom 1990). In 1883, 
New York was the first state to adopt the civil 
service philosophy. Other states such as Illinois 
and Wisconsin (1905), Colorado (1907), New 
Jersey (1908), and Ohio (1912) began adopting 
merit-based systems within two decades (Cayer 
and Parkes 2001). 


The Politics and Administration 
Dichotomy 


At about this same time in history, Woodrow 
Wilson was teaching at Bryn Mawr College. Pro- 
fessor Wilson brought attention to the fact that 
colleges were introducing courses focused on the 
science of administration. While related to the 
science of politics, Wilson explained that the sci- 
ence of administration was different and stated 
that “it is the object of administrative study to 
discover, first, what government can properly 
and successfully do, and, secondly, how it can 
do these proper things with the utmost possible 
efficiency and at the least possible cost either of 
money or of energy” (Wilson 1887, p. 197). New 
areas of trade, finance, personnel, and commerce 
made it clear that running a government was 
becoming more difficult. Actions from the prior 
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several years had sent an unmistakable message 
that the American public recognized this com- 
plexity and also desired a government that 
exhibited more accountability and responsive- 
ness. Wilson believed that a science of adminis- 
tration was critical in order to straighten the path 
of government, make government more business- 
like, and improve the organization of the govern- 
ment (Wilson 1887, p. 201). 

He supported the current civil service reform 
movement and the need to separate corrupt polit- 
ical practices from the activities of day-to-day 
administration. He too was concerned with par- 
tisan influence, ineffective congressional over- 
sight, inefficient and wasteful government 
operations, a lack of citizen involvement, and 
the hiring of unqualified personnel. To that end, 
he argued for a clear delineation between politics 
and administration. In his seminal article, The 
Study of Administration, Wilson theorized that 
politics and administration should operate as 
independent and separate functions (Wilson 
1887). Specifically, he stated that the civil ser- 
vice movement was simply the beginning of 
more sweeping administrative reform and that it 
was “clearing the moral atmosphere of official 
life by establishing the sanctity of public office as 
a public trust, and, by making the service 
unpartisan, it is opening the way for making it 
businesslike” (Wilson 1887, p. 210). To Wilson, 
the “field of administration is the field of busi- 
ness, it is removed from the hurry and strife of 
politics, and that administration lies outside the 
proper sphere of politics” (Wilson 1887, p. 18 
and 210). This separation later became known as 
the politics-administration dichotomy, and the 
extent to which the two functions can, and 
should, interact with each other has been debated 
for decades. 

The first to support Wilson’s theory was Frank 
Goodnow. He stated that the powers of the three 
branches of government could be distilled down 
the two primary responsibilities of expression of 
will and the execution of that will. He argued that 
the function of politics was to express the popular 
will and the role of administration was to execute 
that will (1900). While he believed that a strict 
separation between politics and administration 
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was not possible and that interaction between the 
two functions was necessary, he still supported the 
need for a civil service free of political motives 
and manipulation. 

Over the years scholars have put forth their 
own models of the dichotomy. For example, 
some interpret the dichotomy as a severe separa- 
tion between politics and administration. In their 
view, administrators are to provide expert advice 
to officials in a myriad of areas while maintaining 
political and policy neutrality (Kaufman 1956). 
This model is best exemplified in the council- 
manager form of government at the municipal 
level. Here, a professionally trained administrator 
operates outside the sphere of politics and is 
charged with implementing the policies of the 
elected city council members. Others see admin- 
istration as inextricably linked to the political 
process. Ineffective legislation and politicians’ 
general lack of technical knowledge require 
administrators to have an active role in the 
policy-making process (Lipsky 1980). A third 
group of scholars represent a hybrid model and 
believe politicians and administrators should 
operate in a highly collaborative environment. 
This group acknowledges the two areas have dif- 
ferent values, backgrounds, and goals, but stresses 
that each has a critical role in delivering sound 
governance to the public. Here, elected officials 
and administrators maintain distinct roles, but the 
functions overlap in a mutually supportive way 
(Svara 2001). 

Each school of thought has attracted support, 
critical reviews, and identification of shortcom- 
ings. For example, those that support the interac- 
tive philosophy will draw reproach for being 
vulnerable to questionable political involvement 
and ultimately exhibiting the very behavior that 
the dichotomy, and civil service reform, was 
intended to prevent. A flaw in the strict separatist 
model is that it assumes the professional adminis- 
trator operates with a reasonable moral compass. 
A second weakness in the model is that it also 
presumes the policies that are to be implemented 
are clearly written and can be easily interpreted. 

Offering a definitive model for the appropriate 
level of interaction, or lack thereof, between pol- 
itics and administration is a daunting task. The 
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discussion has continued for more than 100 years 
and is still taught in colleges for students to debate 
today. Whether or not politics and administration 
are linked in practice, the literature has assured 
that they will forever be linked in theory. 


Striking a Balance: The Civil Service 
Reform and Dichotomy Nexus 


As scholars continued to debate the politics and 
administration relationship in the early twentieth 
century, the reform movement soldiered on and 
tried to strike the appropriate balance between the 
two. On August 2, 1939 the Hatch Act was 
passed. Named for Senator Carl Hatch of New 
Mexico, it expanded the Pendleton Act to include 
restrictions on political activity for federal 
employees. Generally it held that employees can- 
not take “an active part” in political campaigns 
and elected officials cannot employ manipulative 
measures such as employment, monetary rewards, 
or the promise of contractual awards to coerce 
political support (Schultz 2009). Less than 
1 year later, on July 19, 1940, the Act was revised 
to include employees at the state and local levels 
whose pay was supplemented by any federal 
funding. For example, the Social Security Act 
required that state employees involved in nation- 
ally funded programs be covered by merit sys- 
tems so in order to participate in Social Security, 
it was necessary for the states to create merit 
systems for their employees (Cayer and Parkes 
2001). 

In some states, merit systems and other reform 
efforts were modeled after the federal government 
and featured a central personnel office with a 
multimember Civil Service Commission. Other 
states created a personnel office with a single 
director and no board. Regardless of the structure 
of the system, hiring and employment reform was 
occurring at the state level and would eventually 
be expanded to local governments (Cayer and 
Parkes 2001). And, just like at the state level, the 
development and structure of civil service reform 
varied at the local level. By the mid-1900s, most 
large cities had developed some sort of merit 
system. However, they were not as prevalent in 
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smaller cities and counties because the number of 
government employees was not as great. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, America’s 
political and personnel landscape was being chal- 
lenged. In addition to the proliferation of civil 
service reform, the civil rights and women’s rights 
movements were demanding additional govern- 
ment change. In light of the new issues facing 
elected officials and the rising distrust of govern- 
ment, the Carter Administration believed it was 
time to evaluate the federal Civil Service Com- 
mission and make modifications as necessary. 
Because the relationship between politics and 
administration had evolved into a strict separa- 
tion, the civil service system was found to have 
become inefficient, unresponsive to, and insulated 
from, political direction. The system had also 
accumulated a myriad of bureaucratic procedures 
and was not demographically representative of the 
United States. An examination also revealed that 
the Commission was not protecting employee 
rights against allegations of discrimination nor 
providing a mechanism for independent oversight 
of labor management issues. Lastly, the Commis- 
sion had become “pressured by its dual mission of 
administering the personnel function and serving 
as the president’s personnel advisor” (Rabin 2003, 
p. 197). 

Taking a cue from the more decentralized man- 
agement approach employed by the states and the 
need to relieve the Commission of its conflicting 
mission, President Carter passed the Civil Service 
Reform Act (CSRA) in 1978. The CSRA 
abolished the Civil Service Commission and 
replaced it with three new organizations. The 
Office of Personnel Management (OPM) was 
established to research, examine, and direct per- 
sonnel regulations. The Merit Systems Protection 
Board (MSPB), which included the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel, was charged with processing the 
appeals of civil servants and civil service appli- 
cants, and the Federal Labor Relations Authority 
(FLRA) addressed employee collective 
bargaining and union matters. 

In addition to the obvious structural changes 
aimed at improving efficiencies, the CSRA 
reaffirmed the government’s commitment to 
improving the effectiveness of the federal hiring 
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system. A number of public administration values 
were also reinforced by the CSRA. Among the 
most important was the focus on the appropriate 
relationship between politics and administration 
and ensuring a professional civil service. The 
CSRA stressed the proper implementation of the 
merit system. This section of the Act specifically 
discussed hiring, performance, equal pay, reten- 
tion, training, whistle-blowing, protection from 
partisan politics, and using the workforce as effi- 
ciently and effectively as possible (Coggburn 
2003). Additional public administration princi- 
ples identified in the CSRA included a list of 
prohibited personnel practices, executive over- 
sight of the personnel policies, a demographically 
representative workforce, decentralization of 
responsibilities to line level agencies, and private 
sector management techniques addressing perfor- 
mance evaluation and pay for performance 
(Coggburn 2003). 

The goal of the CSRA was to create a more 
efficient, effective, and responsive personnel sys- 
tem. It has been roundly criticized in the literature 
for failing to deliver in several areas. However, the 
CSRA is still regarded as one of the most promi- 
nent pieces of legislation because it established 
the framework for federal personnel management 
that is still broadly applied (Coggburn 2003). 
Today’s Office of Personnel Management has 
been built upon a foundation of respect for its 
history. A cursory examination shows how reform 
history has been preserved and woven into the 
current mission. By providing policy oversight, 
healthcare and insurance, retirement services, and 
assistance to other federal agencies in the hiring 
process, the OPM continues to be the torchbearer 
of service professionalization and a daily practi- 
tioner of the politics-administration dichotomy. 


Conclusion 


Through practice and literature, a clear argument 
was made for the separation of politics and admin- 
istration which helped justify much needed civil 
service reform. Sweeping public sector change 
was achieved by defining parameters for each 
function and developing fair and impartial hiring, 
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promotion, protection, and termination regula- 
tions. While implementation and organizational 
structure varied between the levels of govern- 
ment, the message was consistent and the goal 
was universal, to develop a more professional 
and efficient civil service insulated from political 
gamesmanship. This philosophy that was first put 
forth more than 100 years ago by Woodrow Wil- 
son and early reformers still holds firm today and 
continues to be reflected in public sector hiring 
regulations. 
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Synonyms 


Education for political empowerment; Historic 
black colleges and universities (HBCUs) in the 
United States; Social engineering; Social mobility 


Historic Black colleges and universities or 
(HBCUs) emerged after the end of the American 
Civil War in 1865 to offer opportunity to freed 
Black slaves to gain education. These colleges 
also served as vehicles for newly emancipated 
Blacks to obtain education and learn skills that 
enabled them to function in the new American 
society based on freedom and emancipation 
from slavery. Prior to the Civil War, higher edu- 
cation (and any form of formal education for that 
matter) for African Americans was virtually 
nonexistent. 


History 


During slavery, slave states were very deliberate 
in barring enslaved African Americans from 
acquiring literacy, that is, the ability to read and 
write. These states enacted legislation that made 
it a crime for slaves and their offspring to receive 
education; they could not be found with books, 
neither could they be taught to read and write or 
even attempt to teach themselves to read and 
write. The intention was to keep them in darkness 
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and perpetual servitude because white slave 
owners, and indeed white society, feared that if 
the enslaved became literate they would ask ques- 
tions and demand freedom. It was in the strategic, 
enlightened self-interest of slave owners to keep 
the enslaved illiterate so that they would not threaten 
the social order. 

In spite of all the efforts to prevent the enslaved 
from obtaining literacy, a few slaves struggled to 
read and write by devising a number of covert 
measures to get books to read and learn to write. 
In the period before the Civil War, a few groups 
and individuals with good conscience worked to 
help African Americans obtain literacy. They 
organized schools, or institutions that looked like 
schools, which provided enslaved black youth 
the opportunity to read and write and obtain 
basic education and training to become teachers 
or tradesmen. One example was a group of Phil- 
adelphia Quakers who, in the 1830s, established 
the Institute for Colored Youth which afforded 
African Americans the opportunity to receive edu- 
cation. The Institute, which opened on a farm 
outside of Philadelphia in 1837, could be regarded 
as the precursor to historically black colleges in 
the United States. It later became Cheyney 
University of Pennsylvania, which is presently a 
part of the Pennsylvania State System of Higher 
Education. 

Another pre-Civil War effort to establish 
schools for black was made in 1854 with the 
founding of the Ashmun Institute in Philadelphia, 
which offered theological training and basic edu- 
cation. It became Lincoln University in 1866 in 
honor of President Abraham Lincoln and remained 
a private institution until 1972 when it became a 
member of the Pennsylvania State System of 
Higher Education. However, Wilberforce Univer- 
sity in Ohio is arguably the oldest full-fledged 
private historically Black university in the U.S. 
It was founded in 1856 by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church as a coeducational institution for black 
who had escaped slavery in the South through 
the Underground Railroad. It closed in 1862 
but was reincorporated in 1863 under the auspices 
of the African Methodist Episcopal (AME) 
Church, a historically African American Method- 
ist denomination. 
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In the period following the end of the Civil War, 
increased efforts were made in other parts of the 
country to establish institutions for education of 
freed blacks. For example, barely six months after 
the end of the Civil War, three like-minded men 
-John Ogden, the Reverend Erastus Milo Cravath, 
and the Reverend Edward P. Smith -united by a 
strong purpose to advance the condition of Black 
people in the post-slavery era, established the Fisk 
School in Nashville, Tennessee. The Fisk School, 
which later became Fisk University, was founded 
for the education of freed descendants of enslaved 
Africans. It was named in honor of General Clin- 
ton B. Fisk of the Tennessee Freedmen’s Bureau, 
who provided the institution with facilities in the 
former Union Army barracks. The university’s first 
class was held on January 9, 1866, with students 
who ranged from the age seven to seventy years. 
All students were victims of slavery and poverty 
but shared a common interest in learning (See the 
Fisk University History page at https://www.fisk. 
edu/about/history). 

It should be noted that all through these 
periods, 1.e., the pre- and post-Civil War years, 
racial segregation had placed a heavy burden on 
African Americans and prevented them from 
attending the then existing majority institutions. 
The only schools that African Americans could 
attend were the ones they established. And what- 
ever schools blacks were able to establish were 
few and far between. They could not really fit the 
description of the typical standard schools of the 
day. They were poorly resourced. They could only 
offer elementary education and training in voca- 
tional skills. This explains why all the existing 
schools, that 1s, schools in the real sense of the 
word, were founded by whites. Also, concerned 
white people directly founded or were behind the 
founding of all of the early historically black 
colleges in the years before and immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 

According to (Allen et al. 2007, p. 267), Afri- 
can Americans staffed their own schools and used 
literate and semi-literate members of the commu- 
nity to educate newly freed slaves. The majority of 
the institutions established by blacks themselves 
in the post-War period were funded by churches, 
specifically American Missionary Association, 
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Disciples of Christ, and African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. But those early HBCUs received 
little to no state and federal support and often 
suffered from shortage of financial resources 
and adequately trained staff; therefore, they had 
to rely on White philanthropic and missionary 
societies to function and continue to serve the 
black community. 

In the course of the Civil War, and with the 
eventual abolition of slavery on the horizon, there 
was growing awareness among the political elite, 
and some in the dominant culture, that the country 
would be beset with a ticking time bomb. The 
country would face the specter of a large mass 
of illiterate formerly enslaved individuals who 
would be expected to exercise democratic rights 
of voting as citizens and function effectively in an 
emerging industrial society. Many people had 
begun to wonder what should be done about 
freed blacks who could not read or write and had 
no functional education. This was because, as 
freed people, illiterate African Americans would 
be a liability to the country, and it was widely 
realized that they must be educated. 

This dilemma obviously motivated the long- 
serving U.S. Republican legislator from Vermont, 
Senator Justin Smith Morrill (1810—1898), to 
propose legislation that later became the Morrill 
Act of 1862. He had the creative idea that federal 
lands could be granted to states to incentivize 
them to established schools and colleges for the 
training and education of freed black people, or 
if they could not use the land themselves they, 
could sell them to commercial interests and use 
the proceeds for educational enterprises. Morrill 
served 12 years in the House of Representatives 
(1855-67) and 31 years in the Senate (1867—98). 

Named the Morrill Land-Grant College Act of 
1862, or simply the Morrill Act of 1862 in honor 
of Senator Morrill, it provided grants of land to 
states to finance the establishment of colleges 
specializing in “agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” It granted each state 30,000 acres for each 
of its congressional districts. Funds from the sale 
of the land were used by some states to establish 
new schools; other states turned the money over 
to existing state or private colleges to create 
schools of agriculture and mechanic arts (known 
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as “A&M” colleges or Agricultural & Mechanical 
colleges/universities). (See “Land-Grant College 
Act of 1862” in Encyclopedia Britannica 
at https://www.britannica.com/topic/Land-Grant- 
College-Act-of-1862). 

The Act had a military training component. 
The military training required in the curriculum 
of all land-grant schools led to the establishment 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC), 
an educational program for future army, navy, 
and air force officers. The Morrill Act of 1862 
was a Significant first step that led to other devel- 
opments in higher education in America, and in 
particular, the education of freed blacks. A com- 
bination of factors including the Morrill Act 
(1862), the end of the Civil War (1865), the pro- 
mulgation of the landmark Thirteenth Amend- 
ment (1865) which abolished slavery, and 
Reconstruction (1865—1876), heralded change in 
America’s socio-economic, political and cultural 
landscapes. That short period of a little more than 
a decade represented a significant milestone in 
America’s history regarding the turnaround in 
the fortunes of African Americans. 

The end of the Civil War was followed by 
Reconstruction, a period of national reconciliation 
and re-building from the ruins of the War. Recon- 
struction and the Morrill Land-Grant Act created 
an enabling environment that ushered in the era 
of the historically black colleges and universities 
(HBCU). It should be added that the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was another significant factor that 
enhanced the fortunes of black people in terms 
of its contribution to the education and rehabilita- 
tion of free black people. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau was a federal agency 
that operated during Reconstruction to help 
former slaves adjust to freedom. The support 
provided by the Bureau, alongside with the 
Morrill Act, was instrumental for the establish- 
ment of HBCUs throughout the South and other 
parts of the country. Historic black colleges 
established in the immediate post-War years, that 
used the resources of the Morrill Act and the 
support of the Freedmen’s Bureau, included 
Atlanta University founded in 1865 and now 
called Clark Atlanta University; Howard Univer- 
sity, chartered in 1867, and named in honor of 
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Major-General Oliver Otis Howard, a leading pio- 
neer of the Freedmen’s Bureau; Morehouse Col- 
lege also founded in 1867, originally called the 
Augusta Institute, among others. 

These institutions provided a liberal arts edu- 
cation and trained students for careers as teachers 
or ministers and missionaries, while others 
focused on preparing students for industrial or 
agricultural occupations under the framework 
of the A&M colleges. In the Atlanta, Georgia 
area, Morehouse was and continues to be an 
all-male while Spelman College established in 
1924 (originally founded in 1881 as Atlanta 
Baptist Female Seminary) remains all-female. 
These are just a few examples of HBCUs that 
adopted single-sex educational model but most 
are coeducational. 

However, the early HBCUs were struggling 
financially and could not fill the yawning gap 
in educational opportunity between the majority 
population and masses of recently freed black 
people who yearned for education. A great num- 
ber of black people lacked opportunity and the 
means to attend schools and colleges because 
racial segregation remained a severe reality: 
Black youths were turned away from the better- 
resourced state public schools and private schools 
and colleges. 

The second Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1890, 
(an amendment of the 1862 Act), was an attempt 
to solve this problem. It specified that states using 
federal land-grant funds must either make their 
schools open to both black and white or allocate 
money for the establishment of segregated 
black colleges to serve as an alternative to white 
schools. The 1890 Act resulted in the establish- 
ment of a few more predominantly African Amer- 
ican colleges and a number of American Indian 
colleges. It also stipulated regular Congressional 
appropriations that not only supported but also 
breathed a new lease of life into the land-grant 
colleges. 

In spite of the funding and other challenges 
(including controversies as to the direction they 
should follow) that they have faced from the 
1860s through the 1890s, which have persisted 
even to the present, HBCUs have fulfilled enor- 
mous responsibilities in the socialization and 
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education not only of blacks in the United States 
but also citizens of other nations in the world. 
They remain a driving force in socio-economic 
mobility, political empowerment, and cultural 
advancement in the United States. 


Historic Black Colleges and Universities 
as Social Policy 


From the beginning, the historic black colleges 
and universities have managed to survive many 
adversities. They were founded to fill the urgent 
need of educating freed black. This was against 
the background of the fact that, prior to the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation in 1863, every slavehold- 
ing state in the United States had some form of 
legislation that forbade blacks from learning to 
read and write, so when freedom beckoned, Afri- 
can Americans who had been denied the opportu- 
nity to learn craved to take the new educational 
opportunities offered by the HBCUs. It is should 
be emphasized that only the HBCUs provided 
such opportunities. They have continued to pro- 
vide educational and training opportunities for not 
only African Americans but also other racial/ 
ethnic groups in the United States for over one 
hundred and sixty years. 

The HBCUs have served as veritable instru- 
ments of social policy and social engineering. 
They have helped black people lift themselves 
from their bootstraps. They were founded under 
the most impossible conditions and despite stiff 
opposition of Southern conservatives, before 
and after Emancipation, who viewed educational 
access for freed slaves as a threat to White 
supremacy. All of the obstacles put in the way of 
the HBCUs did not dampen the aspirations of 
freed black who believed that education was the 
“ultimate emancipator” that would enable them to 
distance themselves from slavery, move past their 
subordinate status in society, and achieve social 
mobility. (Allen et al. 2007, p. 267). 

Early on in the history of HBCUs, controversy 
arose as to whether they should be focused on 
teaching basic vocational skills and social eti- 
quette to black or whether they should be engaged 
in liberal arts education that would entail the 
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teaching the classics, history, philosophy, and 
modern science. Two schools of thought emerged 
led by two accomplished African Americans: 
Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. DuBois. 
Washington, a distinguished entrepreneur and 
industrialist, believed that the black colleges 
should be focused on vocational education that 
would equip black youth with relevant skill-sets 
to gain employment and make a better life for 
themselves. DuBois, a Harvard-trained sociolo- 
gist and an advocate for civil rights, thought that 
black colleges should not only be focused on 
vocational education but they should also promote 
liberal education in the classics, political educa- 
tion for enlightenment and empowerment so that 
black can better assert their rights and citizenship. 

Perhaps, the journeys that these two men took 
in life, given their background, explained why 
they were on different sides of the ‘industrial’ 
versus ‘classical’ education argument. Washington, 
a freed slave from Virginia, attended the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute (later renamed 
Hampton University), which focused on prepar- 
ing young Blacks throughout the South to fill 
jobs in the skilled trades. Washington became an 
apprentice of Hampton’s president and decided 
to establish his own school after graduating. In 
1881, he founded and led Tuskegee Institute 
which later became Tuskegee University. Tuskegee 
became famous for its practical curriculum and 
focus on preparing black for many agricultural 
and mechanical trades. Washington was applauded 
by some and criticized by others for his advocacy 
of black advancement through vocational training 
and racial conciliation. He believed that the best 
way for freed slaves and other black to attain 
equality in the United States was through the 
accumulation of power, wealth, and respect 
by means of hard work in practical trades. (See 
Hannah Purnell, “The History of Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities: A Tradition 
Rich in History” at http://www.collegeview.com/ 
articles/article/the-history-of-historicallyblack- 
colleges-and-universities). 

DuBois, on the other hand, was raised in Mas- 
sachusetts and was first exposed to segregation 
during his undergraduate work at Fisk University. 
(Purnell). He felt that Washington’s advocacy for 
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universal vocational training only perpetuated the 
servitude of slavery. He argued that equality and a 
sense of purpose would only come if talented 
black were allowed to study the arts and sciences — 
the need for cultivating a “talented tenth” of well- 
educated African American community leaders. 

This ambivalence as to what educational trajec- 
tory they should follow has defined the journey of 
HBCUs. However, overall they have done very 
well. They have acquitted themselves in fulfilling 
the three basic functions of an educational system: 
the tooling, socializing and politicizing functions 
(LeMelle 2002). The tooling function entails pre- 
paring citizens to translate the internalized values of 
the community into an economic reality for achiev- 
ing maximum well-being. The socializing and 
politicizing function involves creating, maintaining 
and propagating the political and social values and 
interests of the community. Within the context of 
the political and economic power realities of black/ 
white relations in the United States, and given the 
tremendous difficulties that they have historically 
faced, it can be asserted that both private and public 
HBCUs have been successful. And even though 
they still have to grapple with these difficulties and 
re-invent themselves, the future looks bright for 
these colleges. 
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Synonyms 


Associations; Evolution of organizations; History 
of institutions; Management system 


Definition 


The general history of a group of people who 
work together in an organized way for a shared 


purpose. 


Introduction 


The history of organizations describes an evolu- 
tionary flow of the methods by which human 
beings structure the activities necessary to their 
survival. Organization is essential for human 
activities that provide the basic physical needs of 
food, clothing, and shelter. Under conditions of 
chronic change, humanity has endeavored to 
develop the most effective method of organizing 
these activities to compete for survival and meet 
the challenges of a particular era. The rise of 
organizations is marked by the constant adaption 
to changes in the technological, cultural, political, 
and economic environments. The story of the 
historical changes in the form and nature of orga- 
nization is inevitably linked with the current 
changes to organizations, which are occurring in 
a more accelerated fashion than ever before. 


Early History 


In the early stages of human history, organization 
was confined through simple tasks involving the 
most basic human needs: food, clothing, and 
shelter. As a mean of increasing the food supply, 
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prehistoric people organized foraging and hunt- 
ing activities and, later, agricultural activity as 
well. The transition from the anarchy of hunting, 
gathering, and horticultural societies to the first 
agricultural civilizations, with cities and states, 
began approximately 6000 years ago. Historians 
have long argued the primal cause for the emer- 
gence of large-scale social organizations. Karl 
Wittfogel (1956) presented an influential theory 
that the development of irrigation projects in 
such areas as Mesopotamia and Egypt led to the 
use of mass labor. In these semiarid areas, village 
farmers suffered from unstable water supply with 
small-scale irrigation. This shared concern drove 
autonomous villages to merge into a single large 
political unit of carrying out irrigation on a 
broader scale. Irrigation brought a surplus of 
food, which enabled some individuals to divorce 
from food production and to become potters, 
weavers, and masons, thereby creating a division 
of labor in ancient cities. Wittfogel’s theory, 
however, has been modified by some scholars 
who argue that the formation of cities and states 
was a response to several factors including 
geographical features, distribution of natural 
resources, and relations with neighboring com- 
munities (e.g., Carneiro 1970). 


Middle Ages 


Given a more stable food supply, populations 
expanded and the power of the central authority 
continued to grow through feudalization from 
antiquity to the Middle Ages. Cities were the 
large centers of settlement where more people 
were disconnected from subsistence activities 
and carried out such functions as administration, 
production, exchange, and religious ceremonies 
(Carneiro 1974). Although diverse forms of orga- 
nizations for different purposes appeared in these 
cities, the growth of commercial organizations 
was remarkable in terms of scale. This growth 
was coupled with advances in technology during 
the Middle Ages. Of central importance was the 
application of wind power and waterpower, which 
marked the beginning of the replacement of 
human labor with the power of machines. 
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The cloth industry is one of the best examples 
to illustrate that technology changed the nature of 
work and led to large-scale production in the 
Middle Ages. Up until the thirteenth century, the 
fulling of cloth had entailed trampling the cloth or 
beating it with wooden hammers. Such time- 
consuming processes were carried out within the 
farming household. The invention of the fulling 
mill using waterpower allowed only one person to 
keep the cloth moving in a trough. The mechani- 
zation of fulling led home manufacturers of cloth 
to live along streams, promote the concentration 
of workforce, and organize the production in a 
larger scale. Mechanization also advanced the 
specialization of labor in the Middle Ages. In the 
large-scale metal mining industry, there was a 
hierarchy of clerical and technical personnel and 
craftsmen and mechanics who specialized differ- 
ent phases of the mining operations. For instance, 
various types of pump, such as crank-operated, 
treadmill-operated, and water-powered, were used 
for mine drainage, with each type operated by 
specialized mechanics. Large-scale production 
and the specialization of labor represent the gen- 
esis of the factory system. 


Industrial Revolution 


The steam-driven machinery introduced in the 
eighteenth century led many industries to trans- 
form from the old handcraft tradition to the factory 
system. The mechanization coupled with the fac- 
tory system further promoted the specialization of 
labor. In his seminal book The Wealth of Nations, 
Adam Smith (1776) described the new production 
process in a pin factory: “One man draws out the 
wire; another straightens it; a third cuts it; a fourth 
points it; a fifth grinds it. . ..” Smith wrote that a 
single worker could not certainly make 20 pins in 
a day, whereas these new methods enabled a pin 
factory to produce 4800 pins a day. Unlike the 
medieval home manufacturing, the increase in 
productivity depended far more on the organiza- 
tion of the production process rather than individ- 
ual skills. This led to the use of more inexpensive 
labor such as women and children especially in 
the early textile factories. 
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The high cost of machinery created a hierarchy 
between the owner of machines and the 
employees who operated them. The owner often 
placed the workers, especially women and chil- 
dren, under strict working conditions with long 
labor hours set by the pace of the machines. In the 
early textile factories, the workers spent 14—16 h 
every day to perform repetitive tasks in noisy, 
foul-smelling, and unsanitary environment. The 
workers’ homes were unhealthy. It was at this 
point that labor unions began to form. Labor 
unions organized strikes and negotiated with 
employers for better pay and working conditions. 
During the Industrial Revolution, such union 
activities grew larger in scale and often became 
more violent. This led governments in Europe and 
the USA to enact labor laws and safety regulations 
from the late eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

The factory system contributed to the growth 
of urban areas. A large number of peasants and 
home manufacturers migrated from the rural 
areas into the cities in search of factory work. 
For instance, London had a population of one 
million in 1801, which doubled by 1851. Large- 
scale urbanization required governments to 
expand their roles by facilitating infrastructure 
development, opening schools, and providing 
health services and water facilities. Urbanization 
during the Industrial Revolution set the premise 
for the subsequent era of mass production and 
consumption. 


From the Mid-Nineteenth Century 
to World War Il 


Some scholars identify the 1870—1914 period as 
the “Second Industrial Revolution.” Given the 
rapid population growth, the innovations during 
this period advanced mass production — the 
method of producing identical goods in large 
quantities at a relatively low cost per unit. Mass 
production was further expanded by the large- 
scale demand for standardized, uniform products 
during the first and second world wars. 

The development of machine tools enabled a 
small workforce to precisely cut and shape hard 
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metals at low costs, which was essential in the mass 
production of standardized goods. The new system 
of manufacturing coupled with these precise tools 
and equipment dramatically increased productivity. 
Henry Ford, the American automobile manufac- 
turer, designed a revolutionary assembly line that 
reduced the manufacturing time of the chassis 
under the old system to half. The core idea of this 
innovation was to break down complex tasks into 
simpler ones using specialized tools. In addition to 
expediting the process, simpler tasks created inter- 
changeable parts in factories. This allowed an 
assembly line to increase adaptable flexibility and 
meet the changing needs of the product. Ford’s 
method was named Fordism and spread throughout 
American industry. 

By the early twentieth century, the theoretical 
approach to organization management had been 
elaborated. American industrial engineer Freder- 
ick Taylor (1911) advocated a new management 
approach — scientific management. Taylor 
believed that the role of factory managers was to 
detect the most efficient way for workers to do a 
job, to provide the proper tools and training, and 
to increase incentives for good performance. To 
pursue efficiency in a work process, Taylor 
suggested the use of scientific principles and mea- 
surement. Taylor broke down each job into its 
constituent motions, timed the workers’ motions 
with a stop watch, and analyzed these motions to 
determine which were essential or redundant. 
Taylor’s scientific principles were named Taylor- 
ism, and these have been further developed by 
his followers ever since. Both Fordism and Tay- 
lorism represent the advancement of systematic 
approaches to organization management in the 
early industrialization. 

Although scientific management was being 
widely applied in American industry, it was 
often the subject of criticism. Labor unions 
became powerful agents who present complaints 
on behalf of workers, who were subjected to an 
accelerated work pace, lower standards of work- 
manship, and lagging wages. Some scholars also 
fueled the criticism against scientific management 
that treated workers like machines. American 
social scientist Elton Mayo (1933, 1945) 
conducted a series of experiments in a plant and 
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offered evidence that better working conditions, 
such as lighting, temperature, rest periods, and 
wages, increased productivity. Mayo explained 
that such better treatment made the workers feel 
an important part of their job or company, 
thus improving productivity. Mayo’s findings 
led his followers to seek various means of improv- 
ing workers’ motivation and productivity. These 
are the basis of contemporary human resource 
management. 


Post-World War II 


Following the end of World War II, a global eco- 
nomic expansion occurred in the 1950s and 
1960s. Unlike the prewar industrialization, 
which centered on the UK and USA, the high 
economic growth during this period was enjoyed 
particularly in the countries devastated by the 
war, such as Japan, Germany, France, and Italy. 
Advances in technology during the wartime, 
including telecommunication, computing, and jet 
engines, largely contributed to this worldwide 
economic boom. 

Although the process of economic growth 
differed in individual countries, the rise of the 
service sector was a common trend throughout 
the twentieth century. In the USA, for example, 
the number of workers in the service sector in the 
1950s exceeded those in the manufacturing 
industry and this proportion increased thereafter. 
The service sector is marked by diversity. It 
includes truck transportation, hospitals, business 
consulting, internet providers, and public agen- 
cies that engage in education, health care, and 
security. Unlike the mass production of identical 
goods in industry, these organizations are 
required to respond to individual needs in a 
timely manner. Management theories in the 
twentieth century suggest that decentralized 
structures and flexible work boundaries are 
advantageous for service organizations rather 
than hierarchical and strict divisions of work 
(e.g., Gronroos 1990). 

Under the growing trend of globalization, pub- 
lic and private organizations have been more 
intertwined across national borders than ever 
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before. The New Public Management (NPM) 
movement in the 1980s and 1990s led the world- 
wide transition of public organizations. The core 
assumption of NPM is that the application of 
business models to the public sector increases 
efficiency in public goods and service provision. 
NPM emerged in the UK under the leadership of 
the Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, who 
attempted to introduce market mechanism into 
public service delivery through reforms such as 
privatization, contracting out, and performance 
measurement. This NPM movement first spread 
to other European countries and North America 
and then expanded to Africa, Asia, South Amer- 
ica, and other regions by the late 1990s. NPM 
remains influential on the argument regarding 
the appropriate form and nature of public organi- 
zations. This ongoing movement has obscured the 
distinction between public and private organiza- 
tions in a global scale. 


Conclusion 


The history of organizations presents the 
sequential efforts of human begins to adapt to 
environmental changes led by politics, econom- 
ics, culture, and technology. On the one hand, it 
reveals the unaltered nature of humanity to con- 
front challenges in an organized way. In the 
twenty-first century, most emerging issues in 
organization management, such as diversity, 
information technology, and the growing demand 
for specialized services, have been shared 
between both public and private organizations 
across countries. Given the accelerated fashion 
of globalization and technological advancement, 
the importance of networks linking organizations 
and organizational change have been emphasized 
in recent management studies. Individual workers 
in contemporary organizations are also required to 
gain more diverse skills, such as leadership, com- 
munication, and computing, compared with those 
in the Middle Ages and the Industrial Revolution. 
Beyond the discrepancy between the old and 
modern circumstances, however, organizations 
have been at the core of human life throughout 
history. 
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Synonyms 


Contracting out; Outsourcing; Products supply for 
state needs; Public tendering 


Definition 


The process of obtaining goods and services for 
public agency that includes preparation and pro- 
cessing of a demand as well as the end receipt and 
approval of payment. 
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Introduction 


Carrying out economic activities requires material 
resources. Under market conditions of economic 
management, a purchaser of resources is motivated 
to buy goods with the optimum “price-quality” 
ratio; however, if a customer of products and its 
consumer are different subjects, there is a problem 
of effective procurement management. In the world 
practice, there is a developed procurement system 
that allows to meet the demands of the customer in 
the process of procurement to the greatest possible 
extent. Improving terms of a contract for resources 
supply for the customer is achieved by creating 
conditions for competition between suppliers. 


Products Supply for State Needs in 
Pre-revolutionary Russia 


Historical archives still retain data on the first 
documents related to supply organization for 
state needs, as such a document historians name 
the Decree of Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich, dated 
July 7, 1654, on the contracting price to ensure 
supply of breadcrumbs and flour in Smolensk city. 
The basis of the purchasing system functioning in 
Russia was formed by Peter I, when the special 
department called the Chancellery of contract 
works, subordinate of the Senate, was formed. 

The closest to the modern understanding of the 
regulation of the state order system was a docu- 
ment which was in force in 1900-1917 “Regula- 
tions on treasury contracts and supplies.” Such 
elements of procurement system as mandatory 
bids, advance payment from the customer, the 
possibility to involve subcontractors in perfor- 
mance of a contract, as well as basic concepts 
about contract performance security in the form 
of pledge or warrantee appeared that document 
(Belov V.E. Supply of goods, works and services 
provision for state needs: legal regulation - M.: 
Norma, Infra-M, 2011). 


Procurement in Russia in the Soviet Period 

The economy of Russia in the Soviet period 
was functioning on the principles of so-called 
command administrative system; under these 
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conditions, the formation of economic relations 
was centralized, i.e., the central government deter- 
mined the amount and destination of products sup- 
ply. As a concept competing was absent, the pricing 
system was functioning outside the market mecha- 
nisms, so it can be stated that procurement did not 
exist in Soviet Russia. This thesis is also confirmed 
by the information about methods of determination 
of import production supplier for needs of the Soviet 
Union. Determination of supplier depended not on 
procurement efficiency criterion, but on political 
considerations; the priority was given to the coun- 
tries of the socialist bloc (State order in Russia and 
Altai: history, development, prospects/edited by 
Eng.Sc.D., Prof. M.P. Shchetinin. — Barnaul: 
Azbuka, 2007. — 140 p.). 


Market Economy Establishment in Russia 

in 1991-1996 

Significant problems of the planned economy 
development of the Soviet Union in the early 
1990s resulted in a serious consumer crisis; aggra- 
vation of goods deficit problem was caused by the 
release of information about price liberalization in 
October 1991. Fear of hyperinflation and lack of 
goods in shops impelled people to quickly buy all 
products delivered to the stores. Companies of the 
country were in the process of changing the form 
of ownership: it was necessary to turn from wide- 
spread state property to private property. Continu- 
ing to carry out economic activity demanded 
establishment of products supply chain on a mar- 
ket basis, but one of the essential characteristics of 
a market economy is the existence of goods pro- 
ducer competition, whereas at the beginning of 
the 1990s, there was no competition on most 
markets. It was impossible to implement any pro- 
curement elements because apart from the lack of 
competition, there was the acute problem of insuf- 
ficient amount of money supply, which was 
solved by barter system. As there is no way to 
satisfy state needs by barter, in the context of the 
emerging market foundations of public procure- 
ment, system formation was laid. One of the first 
documents regulating public procurement was the 
Law of the Russian Federation No. 2859-1 “On 
the supply of products and goods for state needs,” 
dated May 28, 1992. In order to clarify the 
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provisions of the law, the RF Government Decree 
No. 638 “On the organization of work for the 
implementation of the Federal Law” “On supply 
of products and goods for state needs,” dated 
August 27, 1992, was enacted. Paragraph 7 of 
this Decree indicated the following: “State cus- 
tomers shall ensure competitive placement of 
orders for goods supply for state needs by holding 
open and close bids, tenders and competitive ten- 
ders.” These documents were in force until the 
adoption of the Constitution of the Russian Feder- 
ation in 1993; during 1994, legislation was revised 
for compliance with the new constitution. The new 
basic law regulating public procurement was 
adopted in December 1994 “On products supply 
for federal needs» No.60-FZ dated December 
13, 1994. This legislative act with numerous 
amendments is effective up to the present day 
(2016); it establishes the general principles of fed- 
eral state need satisfaction; still, there are no clear 
requirements to the placement of orders through a 
series of mandatory procedures in the law. 


Decree No. 305 as an Important Stage 
of Reforming the Public Procurement 
System 


The first document developed on the basis of 
international procurement principles in Russia 
was the Decree of the President of Russia 
No. 305 “On urgent measures to prevent corrup- 
tion and reduce budget expenses during organiza- 
tion of production purchase for state needs,” dated 
April 8, 1997. This document for the first time 
introduces mandatory placement of orders at the 
expense of the state budget and extra-budgetary 
funds on a competitive basis. The Decree 
No. 305 approved “Regulations on the organiza- 
tion of goods, works and services procurement for 
state needs,” which regulated the procedure of the 
competitive tender based on the principle of open- 
ness and equality of bidders. The announcement 
of bidding procedures to be mandatory is a signif- 
icant step toward the formation of a civilized 
market; however, because of the nature of busi- 
ness mentality, the real situation in the field was 
far from fair competition among suppliers. One of 
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the major reasons for this situation was the lack of 
sanctions for failure to comply with the provisions 
of the Decree No. 305. Attaining the purpose of 
corruption prevention, identified in the title of the 
decree, at this stage of economic development, 
was impossible; nevertheless, admission of this 
problem appeared to be an important step toward 
creating an effective public sector. 


Step Back with the Law No. 97-FZ “On 
Competitive Tenders for Placement 

of Orders for the Goods Supply, Works 
Performance, Rendering Services 

for State Needs,” Dated May 6, 1999 


The document adopted at the end of the 1990s puts 
the development of the order placement system a 
few steps back. A significant number of laws 
enacted in that period were distinguished by com- 
plexity of unambiguous interpretation and contra- 
dictions in the statements contained in various 
documents, resulting in a lack of progress in econ- 
omy reforming. However, this document is charac- 
terized by deficiencies stated in the text that could 
not but have an impact on the process of reforming 
the order placement system. The main downsides 
of the Federal Law No. 97-FZ are the following: 


e Nonobligatoriness to place orders on a com- 
petitive basis 

e A limited number of customers falling within 
the scope of the law: federal executive body 

e Exclusion of trade organizations from the list 
of potential suppliers 

e Lack of criteria for determining the winner of 
the competitive tender in the law that under- 
mines the sense of the procurement system 


Start of Creation of a Civilized Contract 
System with the Federal Law No. 94-FZ 
“On Placement of Orders for Goods 
Supply, Works Performance, Rendering 
Services for the State and Municipal 
Needs,” Dated July, 21, 2005 


In comparison with the previous law No. 97-FZ, 
the Federal Law No. 94-FZ can be considered 
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a breakthrough in reforming the order placement 
system; there are several reasons to confirm that, 
namely: 


e The law has an effect on all market participants 
funded by taxpayers, including the municipal 
level. 

e The scope of regulation of the law included a 
variety of ways to place orders both competi- 
tive ones like a competitive tender, an auction, 
a request for quotations, and single source 
purchasing. 

e The law sets clear requirements to the organi- 
zation of the order placement procedure based 
on competition protection and the principles of 
openness and transparency. 

e The law introduced the criteria for determining 
the winner. 


The critical disadvantage of the order place- 
ment system during operation of the law 
No. 94-FZ is the lack of the purpose to organize 
effective functioning of public sector resources; 
the main purpose of the introduction of strict 
regulation of order placement procedures and 
reporting was to prevent corruption while spend- 
ing budget funds. Along with the law No. 94-FZ, 
the Code of Administrative Violations imposed a 
significant number of sanctions; the system of 
violation detection and punishment judgment 
was developed. 

The Federal Antimonopoly Service played one 
of the main parts in the development and imple- 
mentation of the Law No. 94-FZ, which even 
more distracted from the main purpose of the 
purchasing system functioning and substituted it 
with purpose of competition promotion. Of all the 
methods of purchasing, the competitive tender 
was the only option which allowed to use as 
criteria for determining the winner not only price 
but qualitative characteristics of products pur- 
chased. However, in practice, there were situa- 
tions when the bidder lodged an application; 
his qualitative characteristics were unanimously 
assessed by the commission at a zero rate, while 
he became the winner, because the main criteria 
weight was given price. Later, with the adoption 
of the new Law No. 44-FZ, anti-dumping 
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measures were established, which allowed to 
exclude such a situation. The possibility of 
using the competitive tender as a method of 
order placement was highly restricted; if the 
goods, works, or services fell into the auction 
list (the RF Government Decree No. 236-r “On 
the list of goods (works, services), placement of 
orders for supply (execution, rendering) of which 
is carried out through an auction,” dated Febru- 
ary 27, 2008), then their purchase by the com- 
petitive tender was forbidden. Consequently, in 
most cases, the price was declared the main cri- 
terion for purchase, whereas the opportunity of 
customers to establish permissible characteristics 
of the goods purchased was limited, in particular, 
a ban on the use of brand was imposed. Perhaps, 
if there were no peculiarities of Russian mental- 
ity, consisting in internal motivation to cheat the 
state, implementation of the Federal Law 
No. 94-FZ would lead to budget expenditure 
reduction and corruption decrease. Unfortu- 
nately, it did not happen. In spite of the 
announced price minimization criterion, the sit- 
uation when in the framework of the state or 
municipal contract products purchased at prices 
higher than the average ones was ubiquitous. The 
most common cause of this situation was the 
absence of real competition among the suppliers; 
all the bidders lodged an application, offered the 
price higher than the market price, and among 
them was chosen the bidder who offered the 
lowest price. Significant impact on the effective- 
ness of public purchasing had a motivation of 
entrepreneurs to increase their market share. In 
general, vivid, result-oriented personalities move 
to Moscow and other big cities; in small towns 
and villages entrepreneurs stay who tend to be 
satisfied with total revenue of their business, and 
they often refuse to participate in the system of 
state and municipal orders. The most serious 
problem was the lack of electronic platforms to 
place orders, when municipal bodies placed an 
announcement about products purchased in local 
printed issues. 

Another significant disadvantage of the Law 
No. 94-FZ was the lack of regulation of such an 
important stage of purchasing as the contract exe- 
cution; the technology of acceptance of goods and 
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matching with those stated in the contract were 
developed by each customer on his own, which 
often had a negative impact on final services recip- 
ients, for example, the supply of infant food of 
low quality that provoked children allergic reac- 
tions. In the field of construction, works purchase 
under the criterion of price minimization 
often had disastrous effects; the use of the 
cheapest materials in construction led to impos- 
sibility of subsequent operation of an object 
commissioned. 


Modern Contract System in Russia 


The modern stage of reforming the purchasing 
system in the public sector starts from the adop- 
tion of the Federal Law No. 44-FZ “On the 
contract system in state and municipal purchas- 
ing of goods, works and services” in 2013. This 
law for the first time included in the scope of 
regulation all the stages of purchasing activities 
from planning to execution of the contract. Dur- 
ing development of the law, the provisions of 
regulations adopted by the UN Commission on 
International Trade were taken into account. 
One of the main problems of the previous period 
of public purchasing system was the lack of 
transparency in the public purchasing processes; 
thereby, the suppliers who have informal rela- 
tionships with the customer, obtaining more 
information and receiving it earlier, were able 
to significantly increase their chances of win- 
ning the tenders. Within the framework of the 
law No. 44-FZ, a unified information system, 
i.e., a portal, was created. It contains public 
information related to public purchasing from 
purchasing plan of individual customers to ana- 
lytical materials on the evaluation of the results 
of contracts concluded. The practice of the Law 
No. 44-FZ implementation confirmed the thesis 
on inefficient work of law provisions, for viola- 
tion of which there are no sanctions; therefore, in 
2016, the administrative responsibility for vio- 
lations related to planning, rationing, justifica- 
tion of purchasing, and contract execution was 
established (the Federal Law No. 318-FZ “On 
amendments being made to the Code of the 
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Russian Federation on Administrative Viola- 
tions,” dated July 3, 2016). 

Protectionism, which was limited earlier, 
recently, due to the increasing complexity of the 
global political situation, has been expanded, 
which resulted in the introduction of legislative 
provisions restricting the supply of certain import 
goods; in particular, the following goods are under 
access restriction: medical products, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and food products. The ban on the purchase 
of import goods for ensuring state and municipal 
needs concerns such groups as light industrial 
goods (the RF Government Decree dated August 
11, 2014, No. 791, “On a ban on the admission of 
light industry goods originating from foreign 
states and (or) services rental of such goods for 
the purposes of purchasing for federal needs, 
needs of subjects of the Russian Federation and 
municipal needs,” engineering goods (the RF 
Government Decree dated July 14, 2014, 
No. 656, “On a ban on the admission of certain 
types of engineering products originating from 
foreign states for the purposes of purchasing for 
federal and municipal needs,” software (the RF 
Government Decree dated November 16, 2015, 
No. 1236, “On a ban on the admission of software 
originating from foreign states for the purposes of 
purchasing for federal and municipal needs,” and 
the goods, works, and services for the needs of 
national defense and security (the RF Government 
Decree dated December 24, 2013, No. 1224, “On 
a ban and restrictions on the admission of goods 
originating from foreign states, works (services) 
performed (rendered) by foreign persons for the 
purposes of purchasing of goods, works (services) 
for the needs of national defense and security.” 

In addition to statutory restraints, during pur- 
chasing of complex devices, there is often a situ- 
ation of “economic” barriers. For example, the 
customer wants to buy a stair-climbing wheelchair 
for wheelchair users, a device for lifting upstairs a 
wheelchair with a man. The specifications pre- 
scribe characteristics of a device required, the 
characteristics reflect the quality of such devices 
made in Europe, and the initial contract price is 
calculated based on the price of a prime quality 
product. However, as the specifications must not 
include the brand and the country of origin, there 
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is a high probability that at an auction, the supplier 
of cheaper products and products of lower quality 
made in Russia or China will win. This problem 
existed when the law No. 94-FZ was in force and 
is still relevant during implementation of the law 
No. 44-FZ; it is virtually impossible to draw up 
specifications so as to ensure the purchase of a 
prime quality product; according to formal char- 
acteristics in most cases, cheaper counterparts will 
match the criteria stated in tender documentation. 

The Federal Law No. 44-FZ, as well as the 
previous law No. 94-FZ, provides for situations 
of single source purchasing; thus, in these situa- 
tions, the use of procurement principles based on 
competition is not initially foreseen. As an exam- 
ple can serve placement of an order for construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Kerch Strait, works that 
cost more than 228 billion rubles were purchased 
by force of the order of the Government of the 
Russian Federation. 

If you consider the proportion of the use of 
different ways of the supplier determination, the 
sole supplier takes only the second place; the first 
place is taken by an electronic auction; in the first 
half of 2016 with the use of this method, 53.4% of 
the contracts were signed, which indicates the real 
expansion of the procurement principle applica- 
tion in purchasing activities of the public sector. 


Conclusions 


In order to implement procurement principles in 
Russia, first of all, it is necessary to change the 
conceptual framework of the purchasing legisla- 
tion formation. In many branches of the public 
sector, this reformation direction is already being 
put into action by the force of integration of 
results-based funding. The main problem of pro- 
curement is still corruption, rather than the degree 
of satisfaction of public goods recipients. The 
ideas of corruption prevention and competition 
development form the basis of the purchasing 
legislation, but the current law No. 44-FZ differs 
from previous regulations in this field in such an 
item as the analysis of the contract execution 
result, i.e., the system reform, is moving toward 
the implementation of international principles. 
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Synonyms 


Historical stages of development of governments; 
The centralization of power; The implementation 
of public policy during centuries 


Definition 


The history of public administration is the main 
historical stage of development of civil service in 
Russia. 


Introduction 


This article examines the historical aspects 
and stages of the civil service management system 
in Russia: formation and development of public 
service in the period of the Old Russian state, 
especially the prince’s service vigilantes; the spec- 
ificity of public service in the period of feudal 
fragmentation of Rus; the public service in the 
Novgorod and Pskov republics; and the Tatar 
influence on Mongol invaders in the process of 
civil service reform in Russia. 
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Every historical stage of development of Rus- 
sia is characterized by a kind of social and polit- 
ical characteristic, and the success of the reforms 
largely determines that people are an important 
resource of any nation and that public servants 
perform practical tasks to achieve the objectives 
set by the company to the state. 


The Origins of Public Service of Russia 


The Russian Public Service has deep, centuries- 
old historical and cultural origins. It is inseparably 
linked with the creation of a centralized Russian 
state, which has evolved in complex geopolitical 
conditions. The Russian historical literature is 
dominated by a variety of views on the origins 
of the formation of Russia as a state, but it is 
possible to identify common stages of develop- 
ment of the Russian state and the public service: 


1. The emergence and establishment of the civil 
service in the ancient Rus (ninth century) 

2. The princely state service (ninth century—the 
first quarter of the twelfth century) 

3. Public service in the period of feudal frag- 
mentation of Rus (the second quarter of the 
twelfth century—the fourteenth century) 

4. Sovereign courtyard (Muscovy 
(fifteenth—seventeenth centuries) 

5. The state service of the Russian Empire in the 
period of absolutism (eighteenth century—the 
middle of the nineteenth century) 

6. The state service of the Russian Empire in the 
period of transition to a bourgeois monarchy 
(the middle of nineteenth century—beginning 
of the twentieth century) 

7. Public service in transition to bourgeois mon- 


state) 


archy (the middle of the nineteenth 
century—the beginning of the twentieth 
century) 


8. Public service during the constitutional mon- 
archy (1905—February 1917) 

9. Public service in the period of the bourgeois- 
democratic republic (February—October 
1917) 

10. Public service in the USSR (twentieth 
century) 
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11. Public service in the period of perestroika — 
the formation of a new type of public service 
(1985—1999 years) 

12. The modern period of development of the 
civil service in the Russian Federation 


Public Service in the Old Russian State 


This article focuses on summary of public admin- 
istration of the first three stages that characterize 
the emergence and development of public service 
in the Old Russian state. 

The stage of “the emergence and establishment 
of the civil service in the ancient Rus (ninth cen- 
tury)” process is characterized by the formation of 
large commercial cities. “The main commercial 
cities of Russia were themselves to assume the 
defense of their trade and trade routes”. From that 
moment, they began to arm encircling walls and 
administer a military unit reserved by military 
men. So industrial centers and warehouses of 
goods were turned into strongholds of armed 
seekers (key). This process is characterized by 
the destruction of the tribal union of the Slavs 
and dissolves it in the yard. In the Old Russian 
state, “Russian court” (householder’s family with 
his wife, children, parents, and other relatives) 
served as a stepping stone from the ancient to the 
modern kind of a simple family and corresponded 
to the ancient Roman “names.” Tribal unions 
united — in the military and political purposes — to 
even larger formation (association), the so-called 
union of unions or super unions. 

The emergence of large commercial cities was 
the impetus to education in Russia in the first half 
of the ninth century, a form of political develop- 
ment as a “policeman region.” The area was 
known as the city (city of Smolensk, Smolensk 
Oblast; the city of Chernihiv, Chernihiv region; 
the city of Novgorod, Novgorod region, etc.). The 
policeman region is a shopping area managed by 
the city. Later in the process of formation of prin- 
cipalities policemen area previously independent, 
it became part of the Duchy of his administrative 
district, served as ready units of the regional divi- 
sion, established in Russia at the first prince of 
Kiev to the half of the eleventh century. 
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The process of consolidation of the Slavic tri- 
bes in Rus political union is considered to be the 
beginning of the registration of a single East 
Slavic state. In the historical literature, it mentions 
three important political centers in Russia: Cuiaba 
(Kuyavia), South Slavic group of tribes with 
the center in Kiev; Slavia, northern group, Nov- 
gorod land; and Artania, the southeastern group, 
Ryazan. 

Old Russian state was a kind of federation of 
tribes; in its form, it was an early feudal monarchy. 
Russian statehood of that time was based on two 
forms of spatial territorial organization: the rural 
communities and cities and urban settlements. 

Thus, we can state the fact that the need to 
protect towns and villages from external enemies 
was the basis of the birth of the civil service in 
ancient Russia. It is the prototype of a modern 
type of public service — military service. 


Stage “Princely State Service” 


The stage of “princely state service” was in the 
ninth century—the first quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury. “Many sources of information can be found 
on the history of Russia that the date of formation 
of Russia state is 882 years old, when the Russian 
Prince Oleg united North of Fame and Kiev 
into a single administrative and political 
entity — Kiev’s Rus. In Kiev’s Rus, it laid the 
foundation of governance and “public service,” 
which were originally inseparable from a mili- 
tary organization and were based on the princi- 
ples of vassalage. During this period, the support 
of the prince is a princely retinue, which had the 
name of the prince. 

The brigade was unprofessional service vigi- 
lantes possessing the moral bond and friendship 
between the members of squads and the prince set 
up to enforce the powers of prince. The guards 
received the service and maintenance of the spoils 
of war from the prince. The number of guards is 
also largely dependent on the personal qualities of 
the prince: the prince was braver, and his squad 
was more numerous. The prince consulted with all 
members of the squad on military matters. 
Regarding the state of internal control, the prince 
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consulted only with a select number of people 
who entered the council of the prince. 

Duke squad had two levels: higher and lower. 
The higher (senior) squad, “boyars,” had some 
privileges (nobles had their own small squads 
and others). The lower (younger) squad, “greedy,” 
held at the princely court lower-level positions. 
Military and civil service was for the younger 
brigade tool transition into the senior squad. 
Duke squad is not a closed class — access to 
squad opened Russian and foreign soldiers who 
have good military skills. 

Thus, we can conclude that the period under 
review was characterized by ancient Rus state 
management system — military democracy, 
which determined the content of the “civil ser- 
vice” of the time. In fact, the Old Russian state 
was a federation of land under the sovereignty of 
the prince of Kiev. With the proliferation of the 
grand princes of Kiev, the family practiced the 
selection of individual lands — principalities — in 
the reign of his sons. They were gradually 
replaced by the princes of the local dynasties. 
For some time, it strengthened the grand power. 
The stage of “public service in the period of feudal 
fragmentation of Rus (the second quarter of the 
twelfth century to the fourteenth)” is characterized 
by the reform of public administration — the Rus- 
sian land is divided into multiple inheritance 
(patrimony). The second half of the twelfth century 
in Russia existed with 15 independent principalities 
and lands that have received their names by city. 
Gradually, it formed the palace and patrimonial 
management system. This is due to the fact that 
the Russian princes are willing to strongly develop 
land belonging to them and fix them for their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. As a consequence, there is 
a change in the prince’s retinue. Squad members 
gain osédlost together with the princes, entering 
into a closer relationship with one or the other 
area. With settlement princely combatants disap- 
pears former friendship and moral way of life 
guards. Osédlost isolates individual members of 
the squad, and they appear with new relations and 
areas of interest in addition to the military (trade, 
agriculture, crafts, etc.). The prince now has to deal 
not with a team but as a single whole and with 
individual members of the squad — the boyars. 
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The fragmentation of Russia leads to the for- 
mation of small specific states (principalities and 
provinces). Under the public service mainly refers 
to military service on general rules: the boyars in 
wartime had people living in their areas to join the 
prince’s troops. 

However, many of the boyars and the prince 
served in peacetime, holding various positions at 
the palace and regional management. Also the 
lord had the right to “refuse” from the service 
and go into the service of another prince. Until 
the sixteenth century, the nobles retained the right 
to inherit their land, even in the case of transfer to 
the service of the enemy of his former prince and 
handed them to the state possession of their new 
prince. They had in their fields all the fullness of 
administrative, judicial, and military authorities. 
Such rights have been assigned to them in the 
documents (charters). 

One of the main jobs was as a butler. Butler ran 
Duke Estate, which at that time was not separated 
from the state economy. The chief butler was in 
charge of the palace of the prince in the city, was 
subordinated to the butler, and was in charge of 
the palace of the prince in small towns. There 
was also a post “courtier.” Okolnichy accompa- 
nied the prince during the war and in peacetime 
(a trip to the state management, hunting, prayer, 
entertainment). 

The prince bestowed the boyars of the civil 
service “feeds” or “paths.” These were some of 
the types of property of the prince and of state 
property, which have been allocated to specific 
departments. The chiefs of these departments 
also held high positions. All locate such “ways” 
as a falcon (bird hunting), stables (horses, 
meadows), the cup (beekeeping, drinks, forests), 
and stolnichy (fishing, vegetable gardens). Vil- 
lages that have been assigned to the “ways” were 
completely isolated from the overall regional 
management: management is concentrated in 
one department, all cases concerning the popula- 
tion (administrative, judicial, economic, social). 
All the nobles who led the agency were directly 
subordinated to the prince. 

Thus, the public service in the period of feudal 
fragmentation of Rus — it’s unprofessional service 
undertaken servants. The relationship with the 
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prince was based on property or enslaving addic- 
tion. The prince’s office was divided into: 


1. The voluntary military and civilian service 
boyars landowners 
2. The court service prince’s servants 


The transition to feudal fragmentation was 
not accompanied by the decline of Russia. It is 
characterized by positive changes in the socioeco- 
nomic, political, and cultural development, con- 
tributed to the lifting of certain Russian land, the 
growth of cities. However, the adverse effects of 
the onset of fragmentation include strengthening 
the princely strife and weaken the military power 
of the country. 


The “Public Service” in the Novgorod 
and Pskov Feudal Republics 


In the twelfth century in Novgorod region, repub- 
lican bodies were formed that were standing on 
the prince’s power. Novgorod took to his princes, 
based on their own choice and under certain con- 
ditions. The prince and his retinue were hired by 
armed forces of the republic. The prince was 
responsible for the protection of the Novgorod 
region from external enemies, was the rule of law, 
and was the highest court. However, the prince of 
administrative and judicial actions committed not 
alone but in the presence and with the consent of 
the elected person of Novgorod — “mayor.” 

Lower-stage management in Novgorod was 
the unification of neighbors who have chosen the 
elder. Five urban districts of Novgorod were self- 
governing territorial-administrative and political 
units. The supreme authority, representing the 
interests of all people, was the town meeting 
(chamber) of free citizens, owners of urban house- 
holds, and farmsteads. 

Veche invited the prince and his retinue, elected 
the chief officials of Novgorod, and chose the head 
of the Novgorod Church — archbishop. 

Pskov feudal republic was characterized by the 
same as in Novgorod, a model of republican life, 
which began to emerge in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. 
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Thus, the republican service acts as a special 
type of service in the period of feudal fragmenta- 
tion of Rus and has the following features: 


— Public service is determined by the feudal 
democracy of the republic. 

— Public service is unprofessional service; it is 
based on belonging to a noble family. 

— Public service is carried out in favor of the 
aristocracy. 

— Public service is carried out with the help of 
national authorities. 

— The civil service is divided into military service, 
civil service, and the service of the archbishop. 


Centralization of power in the Russian state and 
the subsequent annexation of Novgorod and Pskov 
have led to the liquidation of the republican system. 


Public Service in the Period of Feudal 
Fragmentation of Rus 


One great factor that influenced the development 
of public service was that in the 1930s—1940s of 
the thirteenth century, Russia was conquered by 
the Tatar-Mongols and fell into vassalage to the 
Golden Horde. De jure, Russia was not an inde- 
pendent government. In this period, it was built 
with the new principle of the transfer of state 
power. The Russian transfer custom prince 
power of seniority was replaced by the Mongolian 
issue “label” — the mandate of the public admin- 
istration and the right to collect tribute for the 
Golden Horde from other Russian principalities. 
Issuance label evolved into an important political 
instrument of the khans of the Golden Horde, 
which pushed the interests of Russian princes. 
Fueling the princely strife, the Golden Horde has 
strengthened its dominance over Russia. 

De facto, the internal political life of Russia did 
not stop but adjusted to the khan of the Golden 
Horde. Thus, under the influence of Mongol con- 
trol, the organization of the Russian army and 
military service significantly changed: 


— The army was divided into five major divisions 
(regiments): the large regiment, the right-hand 
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regiment, the left-hand regiment, the advanced 
guard regiment, and a regiment. 

— It was established as a compulsory military 
service, including the rural population, which 
has not participated in military campaigns in 
the Kiev period. 

— Change of the structure and purpose squad: 
senior squad turned in free prince’s servants 
and became known as the nobles, and the youn- 
ger combatants were his servants, who were 
attached to the service for a while or forever. 


With the collapse of the Golden Horde, own 
political force Russia out from under Mongol 
control and began to gain new strength. The Mon- 
gols contributed to the elimination of democratic 
institutions in Russia and the absolute power of 
the feudal princes. This, in turn, has led to 
non-admission to the power of the boyars, gradu- 
ally turning them into servants of the princes of 
Moscow. Subsequently, with the strengthening of 
the power of the prince of Moscow, the transfer of 
state power began to be carried through the 
generations — from father to son. 

Thus, the Tatar-Mongol rule contributed to the 
formation of a qualitatively new “public service” 
Asian type: 


— State — the patrimony of the prince; 
officials — servants of the prince. 

— The presence of the prince’s court. 

— The military and the civil service — the duty of 
the boyars and nobles. 

— The army is recruited from among the people. 


To summarize the origin and development of 
public service in Russia: 


Conclusions 


With the establishment and development as an 
independent state, Russia formed the mechanisms 
and institutions of public administration. To ensure 
the activities of the state and the decision of its 
external and internal issues, public servants have 
become necessary. The first employees in Russia 
were vigilante princes. The specific nature of 
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public service in this period has Novgorod and 
Pskov republic (power assembly — veche). The 
period of feudal fragmentation of Rus, which 
began in the twelfth century, and the Mongol con- 
quest of Russia contributed to the reform of the 
control mechanism in the Russian principalities 
and led the formation of the state apparatus, having 
the features of the eastern rigid centralized man- 
agement. The capture of Russia by Tatar-Mongols 
had serious consequences for the development of 
Russian statehood. It was one of the reasons for the 
backlog of Russia from European countries, con- 
tributed to the further strengthening of political 
fragmentation, and, most importantly, has played 
a crucial role in determining the nature of the future 
of the Russian statehood, strengthening the “Asi- 
atic” despotic principle in its development. 
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Synonyms 


Constitutional and administrative law; Govern- 
ment law 


Definition 


Canon law: Religious code and doctrine, espe- 
cially Roman Catholic. 
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Private law: Law that concerns relationships and 
claims that do not involve the government or 
citizens in their civic capacity. 

Liberalism: A theory and practice of government 
rooted in private property, negative individual 
rights, and limited government. 

The public good: A shared vision of flourishing 
for the entire political community. 


Introduction 


Public law concerns the relationships between 
citizens and governments and rules that govern 
how public institutions work. This simple defini- 
tion is complicated by the variation and complex- 
ity of public laws and how the development of 
public law has varied greatly among different 
countries and their associated legal traditions. 
Those states with a common-law tradition may 
have public law that intersections and overlaps 
private law, while civil law often include two 
separate systems of law for public and private. In 
both types of system, defining what public means 
is complicated. It might mean simply legal matters 
concerning entities that are themselves public; 
while this is simple when considering purely gov- 
ernmental entities, it is difficult to separate out 
when private or civil society actors act in a public 
capacity or in coordination with a public entity. Or 
the concept of the public may have a normative 
and shared conception of a legal and political 
order and its incumbent sense of flourishing. To 
understand some of these tensions, the develop- 
ment of public law in relation to broader material 
trends and the history of political thought is 
useful. 

In general, administrative and constitutional 
law form the two central categories of public law 
and shape public institutions and the behavior of 
public officials. Within these categories, and 
sometimes overlapping, are other domains like 
civil liberties or criminal law and particular 
instantiations in a place or system like European 
Union law or international law. Although the 
development of public law follows a broad 
growth narrative of secularization and judicial 
creep into broader areas of society and politics, 
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recent developments challenge this narrative as 
the boundaries between public and private law 
are blurred, both conceptually and by global 
development. The future of public law, both as it 
exists in the world and as a subject of intellectual 
inquiry, is uncertain given the pluralistic sources 
and the mutual imbrication of the public and pri- 
vate that continues to gain in complexity. 


Religious Roots of Public Law 


Although it is perhaps premature to label it public 
law as such, the Code of Hammurabi, from 
approximately 1750 B.C.E., did lay out a set of 
punishable offenses and their punishments. By 
virtue of its circulation and consistency, these 
codes, preserved on clay tablets, regulate the 
behavior of citizens and government, particularly 
about crimes and property disputes. There are 
many such early legal codes, most of which are 
produced by systems of early kingship and, as 
such, often focus on the behavior of citizens to 
the exclusion of checks on power. 

It is with the development of Ancient Greek 
and Roman law that law’s public character blos- 
soms. The Roman notion of the res publica, the 
root of republican government in Western politi- 
cal theory at least, is an early conceptualization of 
central justification for public law as a concept or 
independent body of rules. That there might be a 
“public thing” that concerns a society commu- 
nally, rather than private citizens or leaders only, 
was defined by Cicero in his dialogue De 
Republica (2013) as resulting from the unity of 
the people around a shared conception of justice. 
For Cicero, law must be respected because it 
reflects the divine sources of natural law and con- 
tains moral guidance for a good life. Cicero’s 
conceptions of laws codeveloped with the actual 
laws of the Roman Republic, codified in the 
Twelve Tables of 449 B.C.E. which, despite 
many rules that seem harsh today, did reflect the 
notion that citizens are equal before the law. The 
Roman tradition of expanding citizenship oppor- 
tunities to conquered people also contributed to 
the notion of law as productive of political rela- 
tionships and citizenship itself. Although Cicero 
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and others argued that an implied constitution 
contained in these and other roman traditions 
and precedents, this belief was sorely tested by 
the rise of the Roman Empire, even as these early 
emperors made reference to such a constitution. 
The Emperor Justinian compiled a digest of 
50 volumes of Roman law in the sixth century, 
and in this compendium public law is understood 
as that relating to the administration of the 
Commonwealth — and served as a model for 
some later German legal codes. 

The Roman Republic is strongly identified 
with the development of public law in part 
because Ancient Greek laws, including those of 
Athens, included only very minor distinctions 
between public and private lawsuits in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. There may be in Aristotle’s 
theories of citizenship, expressed in The Politics 
(1985), some antecedents for the Roman concep- 
tions of republican involvement in public life. For 
Aristotle, the constitution of a state was the com- 
bination of the institutions, habits, and citizens of 
a particular regime and the understanding of jus- 
tice at which this regime aimed and whose inter- 
ests it served. Laws could and would change the 
orientation of a society but only in relation to the 
rest of their constitution; for example, one might 
draw lots for public positions in an attempt to 
increase the possibility that citizens would “rule 
and be ruled in turn.” Each Greek city state had its 
own expression of public law, making speaking of 
Ancient Greek public law as a whole difficulty; 
however, the fourth century system in Athens is 
one of the better known and includes a system of 
popular courts and specialized trials for different 
aspects of justice. Just as in Aristotle’s theories, 
the citizens as a whole were eligible for this work; 
of course, the Greek notion of citizenship was 
much more limited than the Roman and, as in 
Aristotle, relied on an opposition between the 
free public person in the agora and the private 
woman, slave, or laborer in the household. 

While the Roman and Greek models were 
often important to later scholars in finding justifi- 
cation for public law and its limitations on power, 
the formation of legal traditions itself happens in 
clearest relation to the rise and fall of Christianity 
in the Medieval world. After the Roman Empire’s 
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collapse, developments of public law intertwine 
with religious law and the development of the 
nation-state. For example, papal bulls, issued by 
the Vatican since at least the sixth century, some- 
times created institutions or public positions. 
Canon law emerged from the early Christian 
church and is legitimately understood as one of 
the earliest legal systems in Western Europe. 
Adapted from the Code of Justinian, canon law 
included the concept of a set of rules for the 
common good and regulated behavior of both 
church and congregant. While today we might 
consider canon law, still operative in the Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, and some Anglican structures, 
as nonpublic, it was initially developed when 
distinctions between Christendom and govern- 
ment in the West were difficult to draw. 

Outside Western Europe, law was also 
intertwined with religion, as with Sharia or 
traditional Islamic law. After the death of Muham- 
mad in A.D. 632, Islamic Caliphs codified and 
expanded on the interpretations of judicial matters 
that Muhammad has offered during his lifetime 
and developed a system of jurisprudence. The 
Charter of Medina served as a founding document 
and written constitution for Islamic law. However, 
public law was in this and in following jurispru- 
dence often left open. One exception was the 
Ottoman Empire’s legal code, evolving even in 
pre-Islamic times but codified after Constantino- 
ple fell in 1493. 


Public Law and the Early Nation-State 


Both Christian and Islamic sources of legal rela- 
tionships were intertwined with the development 
of the nation-state and the establishment of a 
system of sovereign political entities outside of 
their religious justifications, as well as the secu- 
larization of political power and legitimacy. For 
example, the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, pro- 
mpted by the voyages of Christopher Columbus, 
established boundary lines in the Atlantic and 
included papal bulls as well as a lateral agreement 
between Spain and Portugal. And under Islamic 
law, the scribes or what we might call clergy, for 
much of its history, served a proto-representative 
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function as a check on the power of the emperor or 
sultan. 

The nation-state itself is rooted in theological 
concepts and legal rules. With the 1555 “Peace of 
Augsburg,” early Europe responded to the growth 
of Protestantism and established that political 
boundaries should follow those of faith, so that 
“each prince determined the religion of his sub- 
jects.” The developing norms of sovereignty over 
a particular territory were linked conceptually to 
the legitimacy of faith. Of course, it was the Treaty 
of Westphalia, still seen as a central framer of the 
contemporary nation-state, which looms largest in 
the category of political developments that matter 
for public law. The Westphalian Treaty of 1648 is 
credited with framing the system of nation-state 
interaction we (arguably) still have today and with 
subordinating religious power to that of the state 
while still limiting the ability of state sovereigns. 
The treaty signals, with some degree of accuracy, 
the shift from unified Christian Europe to the 
contemporary anarchic state system, although as 
many have suggesting, identifying this shift with 
one moment may be too neat. Still, the eighteenth 
century saw much concurrence around a vision of 
public law as combining the positive rules that 
regulate state action in harmony with a national 
law, often religious, and also with laws between 
sovereign nations. 

Public law and its complications highlight the 
ways in which the developing nation-state had 
various and sometimes competing goals. Some 
theorists viewed the state as directed towards a 
communal way of life for its citizens, either rooted 
in positive or natural law, while others began to 
describe the liberal state as an aggregator of dis- 
parate preferences of citizens seeking private 
goods. The Roman Empire fell in part as fourth 
and fifth century Germanic peoples, such as the 
Goths, and then later groups like the Vandals and 
then the familiar groups like the Anglo-Saxons 
invaded and settled in the Empire and began to 
develop from tribal societies into competitive 
kingdoms. These kingdoms were influenced by 
the Roman traditions and their relationship with 
the Church. By the time the papal dominance 
began to wane, in the fifteenth century, the off- 
spring of these kingdoms were developed into 
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kings who bean to proclaim their independence 
from paper rule. This notion was reflected in the 
writings of thinkers like Marsilius of Padua in the 
thirteenth century (2005), who explored the 
notion of secular authority in government. In 
light of the “Great Schism” where multiple appli- 
cants competed to be pope, kingdoms became 
independent political unites in their own rights. 

Public law, at this point, became both about 
defining the borders and relationships of nation- 
states and expressing the absolutist notion of mon- 
archy that dominated the development of Euro- 
pean states until at least the eighteenth century. 
While a great deal of the kings worked hard to 
develop systems of vassaldom wherein feudal 
bonds held together and made possible the pres- 
ervation and running of a kingdom, these relation- 
ships were focused on particular connections and 
localized regimes, rather than public law in a strict 
sense. Reynolds (1996) in fact argues that the 
Germanic tribes who developed this system had 
no concept of the “res publica,” and instead this 
was a period of focus on autonomous local 
communities. 

However, this changed, as did the character of 
public law, with the development of the hereditary 
monarchy and the consolidation of power in the 
late medieval period and the reinvention of the 
notion of a public good. Even some monarchs had 
agreements that protected their citizens, the most 
famous of which, of course, is the English Magna 
Carta — although the Spanish King Alfonso IX had 
a previous version. The Enlightenment, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, along with 
large-scale shifts in economic processes caused by 
the Industrial Revolution, shifted the framing of 
public law in theory and deed. 

There are also important theoretical sources for 
the development public law, such as Hugo Gro- 
tius, a sixteenth century legal scholar whose ideas 
about natural law still resonate today. Grotius, 
who is called the father of international law, 
wrote On the Law of War and Peace (2012) to 
explore the question of just war and advance a 
theory of nascent human rights. Samuel Pufendorf 
et al’s. (1991) work was particularly important for 
public law in relation to public administration, 
because his theory of natural law included the 
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idea that human nature is shaped by the roles 
and duties legally created — we create moral enti- 
ties out of natural ones. Yet states were particu- 
larly important for Pufendorf and he advanced the 
idea that their interests and rights superseded 
those of individuals. These two conceptions 
come together in the work of Henri Grégoire, 
priest and Jeremy Bentham early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Grégoire collected and described the way in 
which ideals such as nonintervention, self- 
defense, equality, and independence were sup- 
posed to function in a system of sovereign states. 
Bentham created a draft declaration about the 
independence of states, promoting the idea that 
laws or other legal documents could include 
notions of rights and duties — the content of 
public law. 

Yet one last way to conceptualize the shift 
from the rather limited conception of the role of 
royal government towards a modern state that 
includes administrative capacity is the notion of 
“sovernmentality” that Michel Foucault offers 
(2009). For Foucault, the state becomes respon- 
sible for the well-being of the citizen and, indeed, 
their very soul. Foucault differentiates between 
juridical power and disciplinary power, the for- 
mer indicating a set of formal power relations not 
reducible to public law or to law at all. For 
example, Foucault explores in Discipline and 
Punish (2012) the way in which punishment 
changes from a substantiation of the divine 
body of the king to an internalized set of pro- 
duced behaviors that do not require enforcement 
but only imagined enforcement. This gives way 
in his later work to a concept of governmentality 
that also rooted in the diffuse nature of power as 
relational and rooted in knowledge regimes and 
what they make legible in a particular historical 
movement. 


Enlightenment Liberalism and Tensions 
in Public Law 


Although the notion of the public good enshrined 
in public law has defenders in the enlightenment, 
this is also a period where liberalism is on the 
ascendant, and with it, individualism. Thinkers 
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like John Jacques Rousseau (1997) championed 
the common good above all; indeed, for Rousseau 
(1997), the best social contract is one in which 
private interest is completely subsumed under the 
general will. Rousseau (1997) takes the earlier 
theological basis of natural law and shifts it to a 
purely political realm, rooting the state in princi- 
ples of political right and self-government. This 
view echoes the conception of the city in Aris- 
totle, and, as Rousseau 1997 notes, the Roman 
republican ideals of civically minded participants. 
Rousseau advises an intensive program of civic 
religion and myth building to attach individuals to 
public law and the state, a measure that began to 
appear as coercive as prominent liberals devel- 
oped alternative notions. 

These early liberals argued that the aggregation 
of private interests could, if managed in a system 
of limited government, serve as a proxy for the 
common good. For Adam Smith this was an eco- 
nomic good, produced through the workings of an 
“invisible hand” that responded to demand with 
the production of supply and set prices accord- 
ingly. No coordinating state was required to deter- 
mine the common good; it was whatever citizens 
purchased and the protection of the system that 
make the invisible hand possible. John Locke saw 
the pursuit of individual (enlightened) self- 
interest as the basis of the social contract that 
made government possible and legitimated a gov- 
ernment to protect the property rights that allowed 
private citizens to pursue their own life goals. 
Although public law retained its distinction from 
the purely private in these conceptions, it did not 
always retain a strong connection to the public 
good as such and to the notion of the publically 
minded citizen. Instead, it became about a way of 
governing a set of procedures that were to regulate 
these relationships. 

Indeed, the US Declaration of Independence in 
1776 is a powerful expression of the idea of rec- 
ognizing and guaranteeing rights and duties 
between states and citizens, and the tensions that 
remained between the state as oriented towards a 
specific purpose and instead a set of processes and 
rules for conduct which admitted of many pur- 
poses. While the declaration itself is not a formal 
legal document, it grounds the notion of 
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governmental legitimacy in both a theoretical 
basis in rights and in a legalize process of listing 
grievances. The fingerprints of Locke are every- 
where on this document, despite Thomas 
Jefferson’s shift to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” for Locke’s blunter mention of 
property. Yet, along with Lockean liberalism, the 
Declaration suggests that government’s protec- 
tion of natural and inalienable rights is also a 
protection of popular sovereignty and rule of 
law, in part by indicating that Great Britain has 
failed by refused to pass laws “for the common 
good.” Indeed, the notion that public law should 
not only express relationships between the pow- 
erful but in fact apply to citizen and leader alike 
is the most striking development of eighteenth 
century public law. This is also clear in the 1789 
Declaration of the Rights of Man from France, 
which explicitly discuss law as “the expression 
of the general will” and, despite robust descrip- 
tions of rights and rule of law, frequently note 
the idea that they might be abrogated for the 
good of all. 


Constitutionalism 


Although the eighteenth century formally kicked 
off an age of constitutional government, the first 
glimmers of this way of organizing public law 
come much earlier. As noted above, Aristotle 
used “constitution” to express the notion of a 
system of higher law as well as a way to express 
regime type. The Magna Carta, signed in 1215 in 
England, followed religious documents like the 
Islamic Charter of Medina as discussed above. 
All of these constitutions, or covenants, expressed 
the notion of a dual-system of law where one set 
of rules were higher than the other and therefore 
took precedence. They also began to codify, 
although not always in writing, the idea that 
higher law should check the power of the state. 
The Magna Carta was taken up in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by figures like Sir 
Edward Pope as a tool of critique of the monarchy, 
which claimed a divine right of kings. Although 
the Magna Carta initially regulated the relations 
between the crown and rich barons, Pope 
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reframed it as a protector of the individual liber- 
ties for everyday Britons. This same framing 
inspired the American colonists, whose list of 
grievances included items like habeas corpus 
and trial by jury that many believed were 
guaranteed by the Magna Carta. The notion of a 
higher law that could be used to call power to 
account was transformative; when combined 
with the innovation of a written expression of 
the higher law, it became modern constitutional- 
ism, now operative to some degree in nearly 
every country in the world. 

Constitutional law creates the divisions of 
political power or branches in modern demo- 
cratic states, in that both judicial and representa- 
tive power emerge as function of the political, 
first in relation to ecclesiastical processes and 
then to the more secular development. As early 
representative bodies such as the assemblies of 
medieval England grew in formality, their power 
and autonomy increase. In tension with these 
development is the development of the first 
“rights” conceived of as potential checks on 
these political actors, although at the same time 
the creation or recognition of rights and their 
universality produced and circulated legitimacy 
for both right-bearing subjects and the states that 
recognized these rights. 

After an initial boom in constitutionalism in 
the eighteenth century, as first Poland, then 
France, and eventually the rest of Europe wrote 
constitutions, often inspired by the US example; 
there was a lull until the early nineteenth century 
independence and constitution writing of much 
of Latin America. For example, Haiti had the 
second constitution in the western hemisphere, 
even before its revolution against the French, 
and then a sequence of new constitutions to 
match the many forms its government has 
taken since then, with a total of 24 with the 
last one approved in 1987. There was a spate 
of recreated or new constitutions of note written 
in the wake of World War II, including those 
written in part by occupiers in Germany and 
Japan and postfascist constitution making in 
Italy and soviet in the USSR. However, the 
bigger boom followed the independence of 
much of the world’s former colonies, on every 
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continent, first in the postwar period, but con- 
tinuing on through the 1960s and 1970s. 


Administrative Law 


Administrative law concerns the behavior of gov- 
ernment actors in specific and includes rules as 
well adjudication and regulation. Agencies, tribu- 
nals, and committees make up the entities under 
administrative law, often organized as part of the 
executive branch, and things such as labor, tax, 
public utility, pollution, agriculture, and land 
usage restrictions are all part of administrative 
law, which is deeply intertwined with the regula- 
tory state. Most common-law countries have 
processes of judicial review that include consid- 
erations of administrative law, such as through a 
due process protection in a constitutional or other 
documents. Civil law countries are more likely to 
have a completely separate system of adjudication 
of regulatory bodies and, sometimes, even non- 
governmental organizations which function in the 
realm of governance. Administrative law was tra- 
ditionally understood to function in relation to the 
democratically created legislation, but the notion 
that it merely translates legislative ideals wears 
thin. This is because members of the bureaucracy 
have a certain degree of discretion in how they 
apply their rules, creating a question of the legit- 
imacy of regulatory regimes. Many theorists have 
questioned the role of bureaucracy in a democratic 
state, worrying that civil servants lack the public 
responsibility that other elected government 
actors may have (Waldo 2006). 

Administrative law exists in part because of the 
increased expectations in the modern world that 
states will provide various protections and ser- 
vices to their citizens. Some of these relate to the 
rights guaranteed by constitutional law, as when 
administrative law regulates or makes access to 
education possible. Others, like the rules who 
govern workplace safety, the environment or 
food and drugs, came into existence after strug- 
gles by constituencies and policy makers, as well 
as legislation in many cases. These areas are often 
underneath the executive function of the govern- 
ment, which means that there is a certain 
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discretion — varying by policy domain and the 
political salience of the issue, as well as, of 
course, the ability of citizens or other stake- 
holders to access and respond to policymakers. 
Administrative law sometimes serves to con- 
trol bureaucratic excesses in that it can provide 
structures for exploring complaints or a lack of 
transparency. 

In some common-law systems, judicial review 
of Administrative law occurs through the same 
channels as review of other types of law, with 
much variation depending on the particular his- 
tory and priorities of each state. For example, 
Australia uses a modified common-law system 
though which many separate commissions and 
tribunals, rather than the general legal system, 
has the power of review. In a council of states 
system, like France’s, the legal systems are 
entirely separate to preserve the separation of 
powers between the branches. Thus, the judicial 
branch cannot act on executive prerogative, but 
rather legal processes internal to the civil system 
of administration adjudicate. Other states do not 
have a “Council of State,” which is the special 
body in France which rules on these cases and 
advises the executive branch but still have sepa- 
rate systems for administrative and other types 
of law. 

As with constitutional law, administrative law 
is frequently created or enacted in complex and 
overlapping jurisdictions and policy domains. 
International bodies and the market integration 
often discussed as globalization force or allow 
states and policy-makers to adapt to a wider 
range of actors who matter, including interna- 
tional bodies like the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) or even supra-national bodies like the 
European Union (EU) which then, in some 
cases, have their own practices and officials of 
administrative law. 


Conclusion 


Public law, on one hand, continues to be an impor- 
tant topic of study and set of rules, legislation and 
litigation, suffused through many levels and sites 
of policy-making on local, national, and global 
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scales. On the other hand, it is difficult to precisely 
tease out the distinctness of public law itself given 
this legal pluralism and the many diffuse sites at 
which either policy or even new legal rulings or 
norms can occur. Although scholars like Ran 
Hirshl (2004) have convincingly argued that, 
given the developments discussed in the last 
two sections above, there is a tendency towards 
“juristocracy,” where elites use constitutionalism 
to insulate themselves from democratic impulses. 
Still, this shift of all political questions into legal 
questions may in part be a shoring of a notion of 
juridical rights and status that itself produces the 
subjects it purports to control. 
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Synonyms 


Destitute; Displaced; Houseless; Itinerant; Unhoused 


Definition 


an individual who lacks housing (without regard to 
whether the individual is a member of a family), 
including an individual whose primary residence 
during the night is a supervised public or private 
facility (e.g., shelters) that provides temporary liv- 
ing accommodations, and an individual who is a 
resident in transitional housing.” A homeless per- 
son is an individual without permanent housing 
who may live on the streets; stay in a shelter, mis- 
sion, single room occupancy facilities, abandoned 
building or vehicle; or in any other unstable or 
non-permanent situation. — United States Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 


Introduction: The Problem 
of Homelessness 


Homelessness is the state of not having a perma- 
nent, safe, adequate residence. The problem of 
homelessness, however, is much more complex. 
Today, over 750,000 individuals are homeless on 
any given night in the United States (Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 2015). Some of 
these individuals are homeless for that night alone, 
many are homeless for weeks or months at a time, 
and a few are chronically homeless. The paths that 
led these individuals to homelessness are built on 
joblessness, familial breakup, medical expenses, 
domestic violence, mental health conditions, sub- 
stance abuse, etc. Individuals find themselves 
homeless for a variety of reasons; therefore, the 
solutions to solving the homelessness problem are 
as complex and diverse as the issue itself. 
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The problem of homelessness has existed in 
modern society for centuries. Street rat, vagrant, 
and hobo are a few of the names the homeless have 
been called throughout this time. Modern home- 
lessness became a key issue in the American public 
sphere during the 1970s and 1980s due to its 
growth in many inner city neighborhoods. A com- 
bination of the closing of state-owned mental 
health facilities, a rise in the abuse of hard street 
drugs, the significant number of veterans returning 
from Vietnam without adequate support systems, 
and the loss of wages due to the decline in stable, 
union blue-collar jobs created a convergence of 
social factors leading to a growth in homelessness. 


What Is Homelessness? 

Homelessness has many faces. The National Alli- 
ance to End Homelessness distinguishes between 
the following populations: chronic homelessness, 
families, veterans, youth, rural homelessness, 
domestic violence, mental/physical health, and 
prisoner reentry. One group of homeless citizens 
that have received targeted attention over the past 
decade are the chronically homeless. To be chron- 
ically homeless, one must be an unaccompanied 
individual (not a family) that has a disabling con- 
dition who has been homeless for one continuous 
year and/or four times in the last 3 years. The 
national rate of chronic homelessness is 10% 
(of the total homeless population). 


Institutional Landscape 

Homeless citizens seek services from agencies 
ranging in size from small volunteer-based faith- 
based food closets to large affiliates of multina- 
tional nonprofit organizations. The unique diver- 
sity of agencies serving the homeless lends itself 
to a wide range of employee qualifications, edu- 
cational attainment, and previous experience. For 
example, church volunteers at a faith-based food 
closet will most likely not have formal education 
in organizational leadership, public policy, or 
human services. They are also less likely to be 
fluent in the processes of public benefits adminis- 
tration and eligibility. The diversity of agencies 
within the homeless service sector does benefit 
individuals facing unique issues and, therefore, 
seeking unique options for treatment, housing, 
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and supportive service delivery. Moreover, all 
sectors (nonprofit, public, and private) are increas- 
ingly involved in providing services for homeless- 
ness (Levinson and Ross 2007). Specifically, 
many homeless clients are receiving benefits 
from social service agencies in state and local 
government agencies. Public mental health, sub- 
stance abuse, housing, veterans, and human ser- 
vice agencies as well as nonprofit street outreach, 
mental health, counseling, educational training, 
and housing agencies all serve homeless citizens. 
The private sector also participates in homeless 
service provision in health care, housing, counsel- 
ing, and employment. This diversity necessitates 
the enhanced efforts at agency coordination cur- 
rently taking place in Continuums of Care (CoC) 
across the nation. These efforts are aimed at inte- 
grating services between all agency types to 
ensure clients have access to accurate information 
and pathways toward assistance. 


Who Are the Homeless? 

Homelessness does not discriminate. Men, women, 
and children of every race and religion facing a 
diverse number of health and economic needs 
experience homelessness each day. This diversity 
further necessitates the need for cross-agency and 
cross-sector service coordination (Jencks 1995). 
This collaboration includes the elimination of 
some geographic boundaries as homeless individ- 
uals experience transient lives; therefore, many 
seek services from city and suburban districts dur- 
ing the same day or week. The more intensive and 
comprehensive the regional collaboration of pro- 
viders, the better the ability to meet needs and 
avoid duplicative service delivery. These delivery 
systems are constantly changing as information 
regarding client needs and demographics are 
being collected and analyzed. Moreover, profes- 
sional training is being modified to ensure that 
staff can better serve clients facing unique chal- 
lenges through culturally competent and appropri- 
ate procedures (Finfgeld-Connet 2010). 

As previously alluded to, over the past 
30 years, researchers pinpointed specific catego- 
ries in homeless client diversity — type of home- 
lessness (Burt et al. 2001). Type of homelessness 
refers to transitional, episodic, or chronically 
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homeless. Transitional homeless clients are indi- 
viduals or families in short-term homeless situa- 
tions due, most often, to an unforeseen economic 
or familial event which temporarily displaces 
them. The transitional homeless are best served 
through a combination of temporary housing 
placement with concurrent referrals to public aid, 
employment opportunities, and/or other case- 
specific needs (e.g., legal services, credit counsel- 
ing, rental assistance programs). Individuals and 
families considered episodically homeless 
experience consistent, medium incidents of 
homelessness often created by entrenched, long- 
term economic, health, familial, and/or legal con- 
cerns. The episodic homeless individuals and 
families need transitional housing placement (6—- 
12 months) accompanied by wide-ranging sup- 
portive services and case management. Finally, 
the chronically homeless are those individuals 
who have experiences 1 year of homelessness 
and/or four bouts of homelessness in 3 years and 
have an accompanying disability. Qualifying dis- 
abilities include physical and mental disabilities 
as well as HIV/AIDS and substance abuse addic- 
tion. The chronically homeless are individuals 
who require long-term, often permanent, housing 
placement with broad supportive services, medi- 
cal care, and case management. Single males 
between the ages of 30 and 60 constitute the 
majority of chronically homeless clients. The 
large majority of the chronically homeless have 
co-occurring mental health and substance abuse 
disabilities and have spent years in and out of 
homeless and housing programs as well as hospi- 
tals, treatment centers, and jails. 

Due to the Great Recession in the United 
States (2007—2010), the fastest growing home- 
less demographic are families with children. Job 
losses coupled with lost housing equity, lack of 
savings, and crippling household debt, many 
working and middle class families fell into 
homelessness during and following the Great 
Recession. The robust economy and housing 
markets of the 1990s and much of the 2000s 
resulted in a significant number of families living 
with seemingly stable incomes without the 
accompanying stable savings. The harsh blow 
of the Great Recession helped swell the numbers 
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of the homeless ranks. These clients usually face 
transitional homelessness and were specifically 
targeted by the American Reinvestment and 
Recovery Act of 2009 through the Homeless 
Prevention and Rapid Re-Housing Program 
(HPRP) administered through the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 
HPRP focused on preventing homelessness 
before it occurred by providing eligible clients 
with monies needed for rent, arrears, legal fees, 
utility fees, and other items contributing to the 
threat of homelessness. The rapid rehousing por- 
tion of the program focused on getting clients 
into long-term, stable housing right away rather 
than emergency shelter or transitional options. 

Another population facing increasing rates of 
homelessness are veterans. The economic and 
medical effects of the wars in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan created a new subpopulation among veterans. 
Veterans face unique needs, and collaborative 
efforts between the Veterans Administration and 
social service organizations are imperative to 
ensure that an appropriate plan of action is 
established for each client. 


Homeless Service Systems 
HUD divides the country into Continuums of 
Care (CoC) jurisdictions. These jurisdictions 
range from large cities (e.g., Philadelphia) to 
entire states (e.g., Delaware). The CoCs are in 
charge of planning for homeless services in their 
respective communities. Each CoC also coordi- 
nates the application for federal HUD homeless 
service funding (a large chunk of funding for 
homeless services in each community). The gov- 
ernance of CoCs differs greatly. Some CoCs are 
governed by a 501@©3, others by a government 
entity, and still others by a loose nonofficial affil- 
lation of providers. The difference in governance 
is accompanied by large differences in activity. 
CoCs were developed as part of the McKin- 
ney-Ventro Act which was the first major legisla- 
tive action focused on homelessness and homeless 
service delivery. The Act was established in 1987 
and created fifteen programs for homeless pro- 
gramming. In FY 2015, the McKinney-Vento 
Act programs allocated $1.6 billion in total 
funding to CoCs across the United States. 
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McKinney-Vento remained the only major home- 
less service legislation until the passage of the 
Homeless Emergency Assistance and Rapid Tran- 
sition to Housing Act (HEARTH Act) in 2009. 
The HEARTH Act altered the management struc- 
ture of homeless programs while expanding 
homeless services and operational definitions of 
homelessness. In addition to the programs offered 
via the McKinney-Vento and HEARTH Acts, 
homeless citizens rely heavily on public benefits 
and the War on Poverty programs for medical, 
monetary, and food services. 

To address the changing environment and pro- 
vide more local resources to meet the increased 
need, critical support was provided by the Amer- 
ican Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 
(ARRA), through the introduction of the Home- 
lessness Prevention and Rapid Re-Housing Pro- 
gram (HPRP). HPRP provided an unprecedented 
$5 billion dollars of 3-year time-limited assistance 
for local communities to prevent and rehouse 
people experiencing homelessness. These funds 
coupled with existing Continuum of Care (CoC) 
resources and other stimulus program funds 
comes with an even greater need to measure the 
impact of this new assistance on how communi- 
ties deliver homeless services. 

Homeless clients face varying and unique 
needs; therefore, assistance programs must 
develop systems allowing the homeless to access 
diverse services to meet those specific needs. 
Within CoCs, largers agencies are able to provide 
a plethora of those services on-site or within the 
organizational structure. CoCs rely on the coordi- 
nation amongst large and small agencies alike to 
ensure equitable access of those services. Within 
any given CoC, one organization may serve as the 
lead agency for the provision of substance abuse 
counseling while another is the primary provider 
of domestic violence counseling. This coordina- 
tion is built by breaking down sectoral boundaries 
or ‘silos’ of service delivery. Over the last ten 
years, one of the ways in which CoCs have tried 
to break down those boundaries is though the 
federally-mandated Homeless Management Infor- 
mation System (HMIS). The HMIS is a CoC-wide 
database utilized by all HUD-funded agencies 
which collects information on the clients they 
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serve. This data collection streamlines the intake 
process while, concurrently, providing jurisdic- 
tion level information on homelessness and ser- 
vice needs. This process aids planning, funding 
allocation, and program improvements. 


Homeless Management Information System 
(HMIS) 

With the advancement of computer technologies in 
the 1990s, several academic researchers and policy 
leaders began to envision a coordinated system of 
data collection for homeless service delivery. This 
coordinated system ideally links agencies and 
streamlines the registration process for clients 
while also providing communities with longitudi- 
nal data about the usage of services within their 
Continuums. The longitudinal data could help 
communities design systems better suited to serve 
clients (1.e., pinpointing programs gaps for subpop- 
ulations) and save costs (1.e., reducing duplication 
of services and maximizing cooperative efficien- 
cies). However, HMIS numbers reflect the dili- 
gence in which service providers enter data. 

In 2001, Congress directed the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) to begin 
the process of mandating HMIS implementation in 
all Continuums of Care across the United States. 
All jurisdictions were asked to have a functioning 
system by 2004. As a result, many street bureau- 
crats faced a new, and potentially overwhelming, 
task as communities were forced to forge ahead. 
A prescribed template for HMIS implementation 
was not mandated and discretion was left to local- 
ities. While federal monies were made available to 
lift the cost burden of implementation (e.g., soft- 
ware purchase, training, staff salary, etc.), some 
jurisdictions chose not to take monies away from 
direct service in order to enhance HMIS capacities. 
Some CoCs simply get together to coordinate and 
submit the federal funding application, while 
others conduct research and advocacy efforts for 
the entire jurisdiction. These differences can create 
difficulty when mandates, such as the one to create 
a HMIS, are required of the CoC. 


Cost of Homelessness 
Cities across the nation conducted cost studies and 
found that, depending on the population served, the 
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cost of providing services for a homeless person is 
higher or pretty much the same as the cost of pro- 
viding housing coupled with services for that per- 
son. Especially studies that focused on high utilizers 
of ER and hospital services, medical detox, and jail 
systems found significant cost savings in providing 
permanent supportive housing (housing plus case 
management) for these individuals. 

By definition, the chronically homeless have a 
long-term health condition which contributes to 
their homelessness (e.g., mental health diagnosis, 
substance abuse addiction, physical disability, 
HIV/AIDS). The most ambitious and comprehen- 
sive attempts to house the most vulnerable of the 
country’s homeless in long-term, permanent hous- 
ing with ongoing, wrap-around supportive medi- 
cal and health services focus on cost savings. This 
model of housing delivery for the chronically 
homeless has been shown to reduce costs 
for homeless service providers, hospitals, rehabil- 
itation/treatment facilities, and other stakeholders 
(e.g., jails). For example, in Los Angeles, studies 
found that this model saved communities $42,000 
per client in 1 year. In addition, these services 
have proven success in serving homeless citizens. 
In New York, 18-month post-housing placement, 
84% of clients with substance abuse addiction 
served by one housing first program maintained 
their housing placement (Morgenstern 2010). The 
How’s Nashville campaign links homeless citi- 
zens with targeted health services while reducing 
system costs. Analyzing its success while identi- 
fying areas for improvement will help ensure that 
future phases of the campaign will continue to 
strengthen the homeless service community’s 
capacity to provide appropriate services to clients. 


Conclusion 


The policies and programs governing homeless 
service delivery are a complex web of partners, 
organizations, public benefits, landlords, and gov- 
ernment agencies. This complexity mimics the 
complexity of homeless citizens themselves. To 
this end, it is imperative that individuals working 
across homeless service arenas are well educated 
on the complexity of issues, policies, and 
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programs to better ensure the appropriate provi- 
sion of services. 


Cross-References 
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Nonprofit Organizations and Social Policy 
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Synonyms 


Education; Home education; Public policy 


Definition 


Homeschooling, or home education, is the educa- 
tion and training of school-age children, between 
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ages 5 and 17, occurring in a nonpublic or regis- 
tered private school setting. 


Introduction: Brief Overview 
of Homeschooling in the USA 


Although it as old as education itself, 
homeschooling, as a formal, institutionalized 
means of educating children, began in the late 
1970s, with only a few thousand adherents. By 
2012; however, latest estimates calculate over 1.7 
million children homeschooled (National Center 
for Education Statistics 2013). According to the 
US Department of Education, children between 
ages 5 and 17 who were homeschooled increased 
61.8% or equivalent to 3.4% of the total number 
of elementary- and secondary-aged school chil- 
dren. After battling early on for educational, 
cultural, and legal legitimacy, homeschooling, 
particularly with the assistance of organized 
legal lobbying groups, such as the Homeschool 
Legal Defense Association (HSLDA, 2016), can 
no longer be considered a fringe element of public 
school alternatives (Cooper and Sureau 2007). 
Given its meteoric rise and staying power, it is 
now a fully institutionalized alternative to public 
school education and an important contributor to 
education choice specifically and social policy 
broadly. 

Many questions abound regarding home- 
schooling as social policy: What are the primary 
motivations or reasons for homeschooling? Are 
homeschooled students adequately prepared 
socially and civically? Is there sufficient state 
regulatory oversight of various homeschooling 
activities, including curriculum choice, testing, 
student development, and the like? What is the 
future of homeschool education? This essay will 
address these questions. 


What are the Primary Motivations or 
Reasons for Homeschooling? 


Homeschooling, or home education, recognizes 
the education and training of school-age children 
in a private setting. Why do nearly two million 
children homeschool in the USA today? 
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Three primary explanations for engaging in 
homeschooling are religious identification, ideo- 
logical affirmation, and pursuit of higher levels of 
student academic achievement. Several secondary 
explanations include parent educators provide an 
active and positive role model for children, help 
develop a strong sense of efficacy for assisting 
children in learning, and help to provide strong 
and positive perceptions of life, and for African- 
American parent educators, especially, it is to 
protect their children from overt forms and dis- 
plays of racism that often occur in public schools. 
These motivations or reasons are discussed in 
more detail. 

First, beginning in the 1970s, the initial interest 
in homeschool education arose from a dedicated 
and sincere constituency, who were generally 
politically and ideologically conservative, largely 
evangelical Christian, predominantly white, and 
primarily middle to upper middle class (Gaither 
2009). Living mostly in rural communities and the 
expanding suburbia, this demographic core 
believed strongly in the biblical mandate (e.g., 
Deuteronomy 6:7; Proverbs 22:6; Ephesians 6:4) 
to educate, train, and discipline their children at 
home, away from what they considered the nega- 
tive influence of the institutionalized school sys- 
tem. Supporting this position was the fear by 
many in the fledging homeschool movement that 
public education was not only a failed system but 
was antagonistic to their core beliefs: faith in God, 
traditional family values, and solid pedagogy 
(Kunzman 2013). Bolstering homeschool fami- 
lies’ beliefs and practices, organizations, such as 
the nonprofit legal advocacy group, Homeschool 
Legal Defense Association (HSLDA), established 
by Michael Farris in 1983, have provided legal 
support and advice to homeschool families. 
HSLDA has successfully defended the rights of 
homeschool families in all 50 states to practice 
home education, largely unimpeded from alleg- 
edly onerous state regulations. 

Second, homeschooling practices and constit- 
uent groups are becoming more diversified. Ini- 
tially concerned with the lack of adequate rigor in 
the basic areas of education — reading, writing, 
and math skills — home educators have broadened 
their approach to include a variety of educational 
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and pedagogical models, such as classical, ser- 
vice, and apprenticeship. Homeschool networks 
and cooperative groups of homeschool educators, 
primarily “stay-at-home moms,” exploded during 
the 1990s and 2000s. These venues provided the 
opportunity for replication of institutionalized 
educational settings, dividing according to age, 
subject matter, or both. Larger homeschool gath- 
erings appeared, such as state conventions, where 
curriculum vendors marketed and sold their 
wares, and workshops provided hands-on training 
for what and how to teach specialized subject 
areas, such as math and science, and how to 
address the demands of special needs children. 
These conventions oftentimes met in state capitols 
or other large cities. 

Third, in addition to the growing diversity of 
pedagogy and curriculum is the demographic and 
social diversity of homeschool participants. 
Although recent evidence suggests that close to 
75% of the total homeschool population is white, 
a growing percentage of African-American and 
Hispanic-American families are drawn to 
homeschooling. Homeschooling is no longer the 
domain of a select white, middle- to upper- 
middle-class clientele. Homeschooling among 
African-American families has increased to 
about 8% of the approximately two million K-12 
homeschooled children in the USA (Ray 2015). 
Recent research strongly suggests that segments 
of the African-American community have grown 
extremely frustrated with the inability of public 
school systems, especially those in large cities, to 
address the educational needs of African- 
American students. Sizable numbers of African- 
Americans surveyed strongly approve of inven- 
tive options within the public arena, including use 
of tax credits, vouchers for use at private or paro- 
chial schools, and public charter schools. More 
recent surveys indicate a slow, steady movement 
toward nonpublic education venues, including 
private and homeschool options. The real ques- 
tion is “Why are African-American families 
slowly gravitating toward homeschooling?” 

Like most Caucasian home educators, African- 
American parents desire better learning achieve- 
ment results, provide religious and moral instruc- 
tion than is provided in public school settings, 
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customize each child’s educational needs, and 
many more. Unlike Caucasian homeschool par- 
ents, African-American home educators are moti- 
vated to homeschool for what is termed “racial 
protectionism,” i.e., “to protect their children from 
the ill effects of school-related racism” (Mazama 
and Lundy 2012). In addition, African-American 
families who homeschool often use the venue to 
use specialized curriculum that emphasizes the 
historical importance of Afrocentric contributions 
in a wide variety of fields and endeavors. And 
regardless of race or ethnicity, the public school 
and homeschool community interaction and coop- 
eration has increased across the USA. Greater 
cooperation enhances not only working toward 
improving educational achievement levels but in 
dispelling myths that homeschool students do not 
engage or socialize at a rate equal to their public 
school counterparts (Dahlquist et al. 2006). 


Are Homeschooled Students Adequately 
Prepared Socially and Civically? 


A major criticism of homeschooling is the alleged 
ill-preparedness of children socially and civically. 
The argument is largely centered on the lack of 
social interaction and community development by 
homeschool families’ children. Fundamental to 
public education is the environment created by 
interaction within not only the classroom but in 
social activities and events that initiate and 
develop socially engaged individuals. Home- 
educated families vigorously deny these allega- 
tions, contending that through cooperatives, 
social events, community engagement opportuni- 
ties, clubs, and athletic events and associations, 
homeschool families have ample opportunities for 
enhancing socialization (Kunzman and Gaither 
2013, 19). The long-term effects of the socializa- 
tion of homeschool are realized in a number of 
ways including generational transfer of the 
homeschooling ethos, successful completion of 
higher education, and higher levels of political 
and civic knowledge. 

Social interaction and community building for 
the homeschool family, however, is not limited to 
developing sound playground etiquette with the 
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neighbor next door, but it also revolves around the 
need to identify and develop religious values. As 
mentioned earlier, this is also an important expla- 
nation for why homeschool families home edu- 
cate in the first place, but it also helps explain a 
critical component of their religious ideological 
development: fostering cultural and civic engage- 
ment according to these highly developed and 
protected religious-cultural values. 

Engaging in religious-oriented cooperatives, 
for example, is one way to enhance homeschool 
families’ ability to counter the cultural challenges 
to not only their faith but to corresponding cultural 
and civic outgrowths of their faith, such as ideo- 
logical and philosophical opposition to controver- 
sial policy issues such as abortion, same-sex 
marriage, transgenderism, and legalization of 
drugs. 

Homeschool children often have strong sense 
of courage of conviction and a greater motivation 
to be politically and civically engaged, primarily 
because they have a more highly developed value 
structure than their non-homeschooled peers. 
Although some are critical of homeschooling not 
for encouraging and developing a sound, civic, 
and constitutional awareness (Ross 2010), others 
complement homeschooling for promoting sound 
principles and values of citizenship, nationhood, 
and democratic values (Arai 1999). Additional 
empirical evidence is required, though, to deter- 
mine the impact of sustained civic and social 
contribution of homeschooling to the greater pub- 
lic good. If early evidence is any indication, the 
prospects for the future are encouraging. 


Is there Sufficient State Regulatory 
Oversight of Homeschooling? 


This third question is critical to our discussion 
of homeschooling as social policy. In large part 
because homeschooling is a departure, some 
would say a radical departure, from the 
institutionalized educational process, it should 
require greater governmental oversight. Ironi- 
cally, though, this freedom from government reg- 
ulation is a particularly important reason for 
pursuit of homeschooling. In this third section, 
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the role and function of the Homeschool Legal 
Defense Association (HSLDA) in securing and 
protecting the legal right to homeschool is 
examined; voices and arguments for regulation 
of homeschool practice are critiqued; and, 
lastly, general conclusions and implications for 
homeschooling are provided. 

Homeschooling is no longer a fledging move- 
ment, but an institutionalized and highly success- 
ful example of teaching and training children in 
the confines of their homes. Homeschooling has a 
strong political and social base, both here (Cooper 
and Sureau 2007) and in other countries, such as 
Canada (Basham et al. 2007). The question 
becomes how effective is its legal standing. The 
short answer is very well; the long answer is a bit 
more complex. 

To date the US Supreme Court has not weighed 
in on the constitutionality of homeschooling. Cer- 
tainly First Amendment’s free exercise clause 
claims have been made declaring the right of 
parents to withdraw their children from public 
schools (e.g., Pierce v. Society of Sisters; Wiscon- 
sin v. Yoder), whereas the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment’s due process clause has long recognized 
the right of parents to raise their children 
(Gaither 2009; Kunzman and Gaither 2013). 
Still, even with the lack of constitutional declara- 
tion, homeschool advocacy organizations, such as 
the HSLDA, continue to pursue all legal avenues 
to remove state restrictions regarding parental 
pursuit of homeschooling. 

The HSLDA, which was founded in 1983, 
aimed to defend and protect the legal, if not con- 
stitutional, right of parents to be the sole authority 
and overseer of their children’s education. Over 
the last 30 years, the HSLDA has litigated, 
counseled, lobbied, and otherwise legally 
defended the right of homeschool parents to edu- 
cate their children unhindered by state opposition. 
State resistance was strong in the beginning, but 
after several victories in the 1990s and early 
2000s, HSLDA solidified their standing as the 
primary legal pro-homeschool defense organiza- 
tion, promoting their philosophical vision of the 
state, and public schools, as the enemy of free- 
dom, rather than the promoter of the common 
good: which is described as the well-rounded 
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education of society’s children (Gaither 2009; 
Kunzman and Gaither 2013). 

According to HSLDA, the US states are 
divided into four categories of regulation: “no 
regulation,” “low regulation,” “moderate regula- 
tion,” and “high regulation.” These regulatory 
categorizations, although broad and somewhat 
vague, reflect levels of state requirements for 
monitoring and regulating home education. 
These levels range from no notification to the 
state or local school district required on the part 
of the parent that they intend to homeschool 
to extensive oversight of homeschool families, 
including curriculum approval, teacher qualifica- 
tions for parents, or even home visits by state 
education officials. 

As of 2014 HSLDA reported 11 states have no 
regulation for parents to initiate contact with state 
or local officials their intention to homeschool 
(i.e., Alaska, Idaho, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey); 15 states only require parental 
notification, usually in writing (1.e., California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Dela- 
ware); 19 states require parents to send written 
notification, submit test scores, and/or validate 
professional evaluation of student progress, par- 
ticularly if the primary educator does not have a 
certified teacher license or a formal education (1.e., 
Washington, Oregon, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Florida, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Washington 
DC, Maryland, New Hampshire, and Maine); and 
5 states require all of the preceding requirements 
and require an in-home visit by a state education 
official (1.e., Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts). 

Since 2011, HSLDA has successfully fended 
off attempts by various states to further restrict 
the opportunity of parents to homeschool. 
This ranged from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Ohio’s failed attempts to pass 
legal protections for “at risk children,” effectively 
requiring parents to seek and gain approval from 
the state before homeschooling children that the 
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state deemed as “at risk,” such as abused or 
neglected, to Iowa’s attempt to restore state over- 
sight regarding notification and assessment 
requirements (www.hslda.org/laws). Too often 
HSLDA is viewed as critical of any type of con- 
tact, positive or otherwise, with states and local 
school districts. However, this is simply not true. 
As of 2016, for example, one important regulatory 
area that is embraced by both HSLDA and most 
states (e.g., 43 as of April 2016) is the participa- 
tion of homeschool students in public school 
organizations, clubs, and activities, such as band, 
chorale, and sports. These joint partnerships 
between homeschool families, cooperatives, and 
other homeschool organizations and public 
schools are indicative of (a) the intentionality of 
both homeschool advocates and public school 
organizations and officials to initiate meaningful 
community and (b) the continuation of both 
parties to meet common ground, whether it is 
culturally or academically. 

Still, there are important arguments to con- 
sider, both philosophical and policy oriented, 
which argue against lifting all forms of regulatory 
oversight of homeschooling. One of the primary 
voices is Rob Reich, a professor of political sci- 
ence, Stanford University. Reich makes compel- 
ling philosophical and policy arguments in favor 
of a tripartite responsibility for a child’s educa- 
tion: the child, the parent, and the state (Reich 
2008). 

First, Reich argues there is a threefold relation- 
ship between philosophy and public policy: 
(1) political theory provides for element of policy 
prescription; (2) political theory limits range of 
“permissible policies” in a liberal democratic 
state; and (3) political theory generates values 
that “structure the democratic process,” which 
ultimately leads to implementation of public 
policy (2008, 19). Some form of state regulation 
of homeschooling is appropriate when it is 
defending and promoting, for example, the rights 
of parents to homeschool, the “independent 
voice of the child” (1.e., what are her interests, 
particularly the older the child is) not to be 
homeschooled, and the authority and responsibil- 
ity of the state to ensure that the right of education 
is guaranteed for all, thus advancing the common 
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good. Thus, for Reich it is inappropriate from a 
liberal democratic position to permit little to no 
regulation of homeschooling, assuming that the 
parents’ interests are solely for the defense, safety, 
and security of their child and not for the better- 
ment of society, for which education is a critical 
element. 

Second, Reich disagrees with the analogy 
between the state’s regulatory position over edu- 
cation and parental authority over their children’s 
welfare. Some critics, such as Perry Glanzer, 
contend that Reich (1) “places an unjustified 
burden on the parents to show adequacy of 
homeschooling arrangements” and (2) that he 
“.. underestimates the state’s tendency to use 
regulation to weaken the civil society essential 
for liberal democracy” (Glanzer 2008, 1). Reich 
disagrees. It is not that the state trumps or super- 
sedes parental authority and oversight of the 
child’s welfare, but when it comes to education, 
which has a compelling civic and social impact 
and outcome, the state’s authority is different. The 
state’s authority and thus regulatory oversight is 
necessary because for Reich, unlike homeschool 
parents, education is a privilege, not a nght. 

Others, such as Robert Kunzman (2009), seek 
a balanced regulatory framework: one “.. .that 
strives to balance principle and practicality, and 
that seeks to accommodate diverse beliefs about 
the purposes of education while protecting the 
basic interests of children...” (323). For this bal- 
ance to work, three conditions are required from 
formulating to implementing homeschool regula- 
tory policy: (1) recognize that vital interests of the 
children are at stake; (2) general consensus 1s 
necessary for defining and meeting these “vital 
interests”; and (3) there must be “effective ways 
to measure the criteria” (324). This would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible; however, 
in the US’ federal system of governance. To date 
most education policy is conducted at the state 
level, and so to bring about the conditions 
Kunzman iterates would require substantial coop- 
eration between all three levels of government. 
Based on recent history regarding disjointed 
governmental cooperation of educational policy, 
1.e., No Child Left Behind, future prospects do not 
look good. 
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Conclusion 


Homeschooling, dormant in the USA from the 
early 1920s through the 1960s, reemerged in the 
1970s, primarily as both an ideological and 
pedagogical alternative to the traditional institu- 
tionalized public school system. In addition, 
homeschooling parents, who in the beginning 
were largely Caucasian, conservative, and Chris- 
tian, embraced homeschooling as a critical oppor- 
tunity to protect and care for their children’s well- 
being, something the vast majority did not believe 
the public school system did. 

Today, homeschooling is more diverse, 
embracing families from various racial and ethnic 
backgrounds, including African and Hispanic- 
Americans, while at the same time broadening 
its appeal geographically, ranging from rural 
Southern states to urban and suburban New 
England states. Homeschooling has staunch advo- 
cates in all 50 states, especially state legislative 
assemblies and governors’ offices. State legisla- 
tion is being passed in almost all 50 states that 
enhance the appeal of homeschooling, including 
lessening requirements for parental certification 
of teaching merit to promoting partnerships and 
innovative relationships between homeschool 
parents, cooperatives, and other organizations 
and the public school systems. These partnerships 
bridge the divide once found in sports, arts, and 
music and other organizational opportunities 
where homeschool students can now interact 
with their public school peers. 

Legal advocacy organizations, such as Home- 
school Legal Defense Association (HSLDA), 
defend the privilege (and/or right) of parents to 
homeschool. With membership nearing the 
100,000 mark, and a long list of successful court 
cases that protect the right of homeschool families 
and students to pursue homeschooling as a legiti- 
mate public school alternative in its wake, HSLDA 
continues to pressure state governments not to pass 
laws and regulations that inhibit this right. 

By 2000, the first Christian liberal arts univer- 
sity, which primarily targeted toward homeschool 
students, opened. Today, 16 years later, Patrick 
Henry College (PHC) boasts an enrollment 
nearing 500 full-time residential students, with 
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numerous programs and majors. Situated in 
Loudon Country, only 50 miles from downtown 
DC, PHC boasts several majors, such as prelaw, 
government, public policy, strategic intelligence, 
and political journalism, whose students intern, 
study, and research in governmental and political 
agencies and organizations, demonstrating their 
academic and vocational strengths and acumen. 

Homeschooling is a vital and contributing ele- 
ment in today’s social and educational policy 
milieu. It will continue to grow and strengthen as 
public perception of the US public school system 
continues to deteriorate. Regulatory oversight will 
continue to be a contentious subject. Balance 
between extreme oversight and complete laxity 
of the state toward homeschooling is critical. 
Some type of middle-ground approach is neces- 
sary, one that balances the rights and privileges of 
the homeschool family and child with the state’s 
responsibility to pursue the common good for all 
of its citizens. 
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Synonyms 


Advanced directives; End-of-life care decisions; 
Health disparities; Hospice 


Definition 


Making end-of-life care decisions in advance is 
intended to improve the quality of life for patients 
during their final months or days before death. It 
also helps to assure that a person’s care wishes are 
adhered to as well as reduce the cost of high 
technology and medical services. The accumula- 
tive research has shown that African-Americans 
are less likely to make these decisions in advance 
than white Americans. Factors contributing to this 
difference include religious or cultural consider- 
ations, lack of awareness, differences in the avail- 
ability of health care, and a lack of trust in a white- 
dominated medical system. 

The literature is replete with evidence identify- 
ing significant disparities between African- 
Americans and whites in using end-of-life 
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planning mechanisms. This assessment extends 
across a broad spectrum of end-of-life care plan- 
ning. Examples cover a continuum of both legal 
and personal health-care mechanisms to help a 
dying person “settle their affairs”: advance direc- 
tives, medical power of attorney, palliative care, 
hospice care, euthanasia (in the state of Oregon), 
various public policies designed to give the dying 
person a “Bill of Rights,” and others. 


Introduction 


Dying is one of the few events in life that is certain 
to occur, but for which we rarely plan. End-of-life 
care planning involves a process of communica- 
tion between an individual, his or her family 
members, and health-care providers to ensure 
that care is consistent with the individual’s 
treatment preferences and values. This planning 
process typically results in written instructions, 
including advanced directives, wills, or other 
legal procedures to be executed by a competent 
individual in the event the person becomes inca- 
pacitated. It also includes services such as pallia- 
tive care, hospice, euthanasia, and others. At the 
societal level, public policies have been instituted 
to enhance individual decision-making, such as 
the dying person’s “Bill of Rights.” Although 
individuals usually have ample opportunity to 
express their wishes before death, these wishes 
are left unspoken for 70% of Americans 
(Hilliard et al. 2013). 

For individuals who engage in a meaningful 
discussion about the dying process, it quickly 
highlights how death typically occurs in a modern 
society and the choices for how end-of-life care is 
provided. Over the last seven decades, there has 
been a shift from the typical death being located at 
home to a hospital. In the 1940s, most Americans 
still died at home. In 1949, only 40% of persons 
older than 65 years of age died in the hospital. But 
over the next several decades, as the hospital 
increasingly monopolized acute care delivery 
and its reputation for curative care soared, the 
trend toward hospital death accelerated. By the 
1970s and early 1980s, more than half of US 
deaths occurred in hospitals, and the proportion 
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occurring at home dropped to 15% (Rothman 
2014). Moreover, given the success of modern 
medicine and treatments, the cause of death is 
now most often the culmination of years with 
chronic illness, such as dementia, congestive 
heart failure, or cancer. Most people dying from 
these causes often suffer debilitating symptoms, 
delirium, or severe pain in the process. 

This shift in how and where we die has caused 
increasing concern about the traditional medical 
“problem-cure” model of providing care. This 
model often falls short of following consumer 
perceptions of quality and personal preferences 
in end-of-life care. As a result, concerns have 
been raised reflecting notions of “good” and 
“bad” deaths which are threaded throughout dis- 
cussions about dying and death. These two con- 
cepts are not fixed in meaning but rather are 
shaped by people’s experience, spiritual beliefs, 
culture, social mores, technology, and available 
options for dying. According to the US Institute of 
Medicine, a good death is characterized by “one 
that is free from avoidable distress and suffering 
for patients, families, and caregivers. In general, 
services are provided in accord with patients’ and 
families’ wishes, and are reasonably consistent 
with clinical, cultural, and ethical standards. Con- 
versely, a bad death is characterized by needless 
suffering, lack of sensitivity for patient or family 
wishes or values. Fundamentally, it involves a 
sense among participants or observers that norms 
of decency have been offended” (Institute of Med- 
icine (1997), p. 4). 

Promoting earlier end-of-life care planning and 
decision-making has become an important socie- 
tal goal in all modern nations. Making a decision 
to forgo or to sustain life with artificial treatment is 
a complex process that brings various individual, 
economic, educational, social, and cultural traits 
into play. While the preponderance of studies 
indicates that it would be improper to consider 
cultural, religious, and demographic elements as 
predictors of behavior, they do hold them as crit- 
ical to having a full understanding of their influ- 
ence in decision-making at life’s end. Studies that 
focus on racial/ethnic differences in end-of-life 
care planning are significant because who we are 
and our perception of a “good death” are the 
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products of generations of core religious beliefs, 
culture, and a variety of socioeconomic factors. 
These broad contextual influences have a signifi- 
cant impact upon an individual’s end-of life care 
decision-making. 


Alternative Explanations for Differences 
in End-of-Life Planning 


Studies involving culturally diverse patient’s 
responses to end-of-life care planning began to 
appear in the 1990s. They have consistently dem- 
onstrated that there are significant disparities in 
planning and how and where we die among pop- 
ulation groups. These differences persist despite 
extensive efforts to provide information and 
greater access to end-of-life planning options. 
Some insights on why these differences persist 
are revealed in a 2013 PEW Research Center 
survey. This survey demonstrated that African- 
Americans differed from non-Hispanic whites in 
their willingness to complete advance directives 
and their desires about life-sustaining treatment. 
Both earlier and recent studies have found that 
significantly more African-Americans and His- 
panics want their doctors to keep them alive 
regardless of how ill they are, while more whites 
agreed to stop life-prolonging treatment under 
some circumstances. These survey results suggest 
that a common notion of a good death that could 
provide structure for end-of-life care is lacking, 
particularly for African-Americans. Invariably, 
we are lacking a comprehensive understanding 
about how the concept of a good death might 
vary across relevant populations or different cul- 
tures (Wicker and Meeker 2012). 


Demographic Differences 

There is a preponderance of scholarship 
documenting the extent of health disparities in 
the USA and the contributing demographic fac- 
tors. Differences in end-of-life care decisions are 
well documented in income, education, environ- 
mental and economic conditions, health behav- 
iors, lifestyle patterns, access to care, as well 
as differences in the levels of quality care 
received. Disparities have also been observed by 
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geographic location, age, gender, and disability 
status (Atrash and Hunter 2006). A common 
linking thread behind these disparities is that US 
minority groups experience poorer access to med- 
ical care and services than their white counter- 
parts. For example, even after adjusting for 
socioeconomic status and access-related indica- 
tors, African-Americans are less likely than 
whites to have primary care providers. Although 
previous research has shown that these factors 
create real barriers to care and services, they do 
not tell the whole story (Welch et al. 2005). These 
studies offer descriptive explanations which are 
useful but fail to provide insights for the underly- 
ing causes. In many instances, we are left with 
suppositions about religious, cultural, and socio- 
economic differences. 


Consumer Education Explanations 

The literature indicates that there are historical 
and present-day challenges in consumer educa- 
tion that limit the effectiveness of various initia- 
tives in reaching all population groups equally. 
There is considerable anecdotal evidence 
supporting the conclusion that working-class peo- 
ple, who constitute the majority of African- 
Americans, feel more uncomfortable and less pre- 
pared in dealing with middle- and upper-status 
professionals than they do in dealing with persons 
of equal status. Moreover, poor people, as a class, 
frequently mistrust traditional bureaucratic insti- 
tutions that have “mistreated” them or lack confi- 
dence in their ability to communicate their 
concerns and problems in terms understood by 
doctors (Smith and Jennings 1997). 

To illustrate this consumer education chal- 
lenge, in May 2006, Caring Connections, of the 
National Hospice and Palliative Care Organi- 
zation (NHPCO), conducted two African- 
American end-of-life focus groups in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Group participants discussed their gen- 
eral feelings and issues regarding end-of-life 
thinking and planning. Most participants were 
unaware of the true meaning of advance planning, 
using it interchangeably with end-of-life care, 
which they connected with life insurance and 
funeral planning. Many misinterpreted the mate- 
rials they were given and thought that advance 
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medical care planning referred to an agency or 
organization where all advance directives are 
stored. It was noted that there was significant 
distrust in the focus groups that even if prefer- 
ences are specified in writing, the medical profes- 
sional in charge would not honor them (African 
American Outreach Guide 2008). 


Mistrust Explanations 

A number of studies highlight explanations 
of prior discrimination or abuse to explain differ- 
ences in end-of-life care planning. Many African- 
Americans remember the days of segregation, Jim 
Crow laws, and violence toward their people. 
And many African-Americans are deeply distrust- 
ful of the government and the health-care system, 
a distrust that is rooted in both historical 
and present-day experiences. For example, the 
Tuskegee syphilis experiment was an infamous 
clinical study conducted between 1932 and 1972 
by the US Public Health Service to study the 
natural progression of untreated syphilis in rural 
African-American men in Alabama. They were 
told that they were receiving free health care 
from the US government while purposely left 
untreated. Similarly, there is the case of Henrietta 
Lacks (August 1, 1920—October 4, 1951), an 
African-American woman who was the unwitting 
source of cells from her cancerous tumor which 
were cultured to create the first known human 
immortal cell line for medical research. This is 
now known as the HeLa cell line. 


Explanations of Religion and Cultural Beliefs 
A number of studies indicate that religious beliefs 
have a significant influence on African-American 
decisions and practices during the end of life. In 
some cases, African-Americans perceive advance 
directives and palliative care measures as “giving 
up hope” or not respecting their religious or per- 
sonal values. For example, African-American 
elders are more likely than whites to believe that 
God is the ultimate decision-maker regarding the 
time, manner, and place of death and are also more 
likely to have religious prohibitions against limit- 
ing life-sustaining treatment. 

The preponderance of literature suggests that 
the role of the church in the broader African- 
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American community has the potential to yield 
insights into the personal preferences about 
end-of-life treatments. For example, most white 
mainline Protestants (72%), white Catholics 
(65%), and white evangelical Protestants (62%) 
say they would stop their medical treatment if they 
had an incurable disease and were suffering a 
great deal of pain (PEW 2013). By contrast, 
most African-American Protestants (61%) and 
57% of Hispanic Catholics say they would 
tell their doctors to do everything possible to 
save their lives in the same circumstances 
(PEW 2013). On balance, African-Americans 
and Hispanics are less likely than whites to say 
they would halt medical treatment if they faced 
these kinds of situations. 


Conclusion 


After thousands of years of pondering it, we still 
consider death, and the process of dying, to be 
among life’s most perplexing mysteries. What we 
know, however, is that death and dying is not a 
purely individual act, any more than life is (Aries 
2015, p. 41). An individual’s experiences while 
dying are differently shaped by the nature of their 
illness, by individuals, by family, and by others’ 
reactions to it. It is also affected by the quality of 
care provided for their physical, psychological, 
spiritual, and practical needs. 

This examination of the current state of knowl- 
edge suggests that end-of-life care decision- 
making is multidimensional, and any attempt to 
explain disparities must approach it from multiple 
perspectives. In doing so, we can better assemble 
the mosaic of the population being served. This is 
a “picture” where the population’s needs, wants, 
deficiencies, and cultural diversities are pieced 
together in an interlocking way. This presents 
significant challenges in developing more effec- 
tive public policies and programs. The essential 
steps in making this a productive process first 
require that scholars use mixed research method- 
ologies to examine the impact of religious behav- 
iors and other social-cultural factors on end-of-life 
care decision-making by African-Americans. 
Both qualitative and quantitative techniques 
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should be employed for collecting and analyzing 
information. 

Second, though initiatives have been 
implemented in some areas, more culturally sen- 
sitive education is needed to increase awareness 
of end-of-life care services and its benefits. Some 
studies suggest that cultural diversity among hos- 
pice staff may influence the level of diversity 
among the agency’s patients (Rhodes 2006). As 
we become an increasingly diverse society, we 
need to bolster current educational efforts to 
improve cultural competence among health-care 
providers. Overcoming the health disparity gap 
will require better patient education, better tools 
for patient engagement, and increased provider 
awareness of population-specific barriers to care. 
Providers will need to improve the skills required 
to care for patients from dissimilar backgrounds 
and languages. Admittedly, the effectiveness of 
cultural competence training remains to be fully 
tested, but its potential benefits should not remain 
unexplored (Peterson and Yancy 2009). Ann 
C. Klassen and her colleagues captured it well 
when they conclude that “. . ... Caregivers cannot 
undo a patient’s past experiences, but they can be 
aware of the influence of those experiences 
on current decisions and well-being” (Klassen 
et al. 2002). 

Third, the literature shows that many public 
and private efforts frequently focus on persuad- 
ing people to change their behaviors and percep- 
tions of end-of-life care to make it more 
“logical.” This approach fails to challenge the 
medical and social structures and place primary 
responsibility on individual choices. This is par- 
ticularly so with African-Americans who have 
encountered discrimination (both overt and 
covert), mistreatment, and suffered inequalities. 
These have been powerful and frequently sys- 
tematic experiences that have been woven into 
cultural experiences and are not easily dispensed. 
Moreover, given the powerful influence of our 
environment, people cannot be expected to 
change patterns of decision-making through 
individual behavior alone. Rather, any solution 
that public policy officials test must also consider 
changing community environmental situations 
(Lavery et al. 2005). 
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Finally, the research spectrum needs to be 
broadened. Health-care professionals are not the 
sole providers of care. Family members also often 
provide elder care. Most frail adults who need 
help with basic activities live in the community, 
not in nursing homes, and receive care from fam- 
ily members, not from paid helpers. Older adults 
with disabilities who receive family care are sub- 
stantially less likely to become institutionalized. 
African-Americans, those in excellent or very 
good health and those with frail spouses or par- 
ents, are especially likely to engage in caregiving 
activities. Nearly seven in eight adults age 55 and 
older with frail parents serve as family caregivers. 
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Synonyms 


Employee satisfaction; Informal networks; Social 
relations 


Definition 


Human relations theory: a school of organizational 
thought which focuses on worker satisfaction, 
informal workplace organizations, and a means of 
influencing employee productivity. Unlike scien- 
tism, human relations theory does not view 
workers as essentially interchangeable parts. 


Introduction 


The human relations theory of organizations has 
three main components. First, the theory places 
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an emphasis on the importance of the individual. 
A worker is not simply a cog in a machine but an 
idiosyncratic individual who responds to his or 
her environment. Maximizing the productivity of 
workers requires taking these individual charac- 
teristics into account. Second, human relations 
theory takes into account the informal organiza- 
tions in the workplace. What is important to a 
worker — and what influences her productivity 
level — may not be the official organizational 
chart but her or his associations with other 
workers. Third, human relations theory stresses 
the importance of participative management. 
Employees are more likely to be happy and 
engaged at work if they have meaningful 
input into important workplace decisions. Failure 
to solicit employee input leads to unhappy 
workers and diminished workplace productivity, 
according to human relations theory. 


Background 


Human relations theory first came to prominence 
in the 1930s in response to the then prevailing 
management theory, scientism. The inventor of 
scientism, Frederick Winslow Taylor, held it was 
not important to consider the feelings and prefer- 
ences of workers. Rather, in his classic treatise, 
The Principles of Scientific Management (1967), 
first published in 1911, Taylor wrote that worker 
productivity could be optimized by conducting a 
series of time-and-motion studies to reveal the 
best way to perform a given task. Once the opti- 
mal work process was designed, Taylor believed 
that managers should focus on training workers to 
complete the task in precisely that way. Taylor 
clearly did not believe that most workers were 
very bright, nor did he think they needed to be, 
writing: “This work is so crude and elementary in 
its nature that the writer (Taylor) firmly believes 
that it would be possible to train an intelligent 
gorilla so as to become a more efficient pig-iron 
handler than any man can be.” 

Underlying the management philosophy of 
Taylor and other believers in scientism were 
some fairly cynical views about human nature. 
According to Douglas McGregor (1960), 
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proponents of scientism believed the following 
about human nature: 


1. The average human has a dislike of work and 
will avoid it if she can. 

2. Because most people dislike work, they must 
be coerced, controlled, directed, and threat- 
ened with punishment to compel them to 
achieve organizational goals. 

3. The average person has little ambition, prefers 
to avoid responsibility, enjoys being directed, 
and places security above all other goals. 


Hawthorne Studies 


By the 1920s, then, scientism was the dominant 
management philosophy. In an effort to test 
means of improving productivity, managers at 
General Electric’s Hawthorne Works plant in 
Cicero, Illinois, began varying working condi- 
tions to test their effects on productivity. For 
example, they adjusted the plant’s lighting both 
up and down. What they discovered surprised 
them: Whether the plant’s lighting level rose or 
fell, worker productivity levels increased — but 
only temporarily. The principles of scientism 
clearly did not explain these aberrant research 
results. 

Perplexed by their findings, the Hawthorne 
management team invited Elton Mayo, a profes- 
sor at the Harvard Business School, and a team of 
researchers to attempt to make sense of their find- 
ings. Mayo and his colleagues conducted a series 
of additional studies which led them to believe 
that previous researchers had understated the 
importance of individuals and informal social net- 
works in generating companies’ productivity 
levels. In short, the productivity level of workers 
at the Hawthorne plant could not be understood by 
simple time-and-motion metrics or the manipula- 
tion of financial incentives or other workplace 
conditions. 

One such Hawthorne experiment was the 
so-called relay-assembly test-room study, which 
tested a variety of changes in working conditions. 
Essentially Mayo, his research team, and the 
plant’s managers introduced a series of changes 
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to the working conditions of a small group of 
female employees. Each of these changes was 
discussed with the team prior to implementation. 
Over time, these numerous changes resulted in 
increases in worker productivity. In addition to 
producing more, the workers in the study 
were happier and more content: “. . .experimental- 
group members reported less fatigue and 
greater satisfaction with their jobs than did their 
counterparts operating under conventional condi- 
tions in another part of the plant” (Miles 1980). 
This was true even when the original pre-study 
working conditions were restored. Per Mayo 
(1946): “...the itemized changes experimentally 
imposed. . .could not be used to explain the major 
change—the continually increasing production.” 

After years of subsequent research and analy- 
sis of the relay-assembly test-room data, Mayo 
and his team concluded that the explanation was 
that the workers became an autonomous work 
group that set its own lofty standards. Put simply, 
workers had established an informal organiza- 
tion that dictated acceptably high output 
levels. Pugh and Hickson’s summary of the 
relay-assembly test-room study was as follows 
(2000): “Mayo’s generalization was that work 
satisfaction depends to a large extent on the 
informal social pattern of the work group. 
Where norms of cooperativeness and high output 
are established because of a feeling of impor- 
tance, (the workers’) physical conditions 
have little impact.” According to Wren and 
Greenwood (1993), “The group was able to 
build an internal equilibrium that allowed it to 
produce more despite the manipulation of rest 
pauses, length of work day, payment schemes, 
and so on.” 

With respect to the importance of informal 
social networks, Mayo and his team replicated 
their findings in a separate experiment, called the 
bank-wiring room study. In this study, 14 men 
were observed to determine how quickly they 
could attach wires to telephone parts. Even though 
the workers had a piece-rate wage incentive plan, 
which the company thought would incent them to 
produce as much as possible, Mayo found that the 
“informal social structure” influenced the produc- 
tivity and attitudes of workers. In short, the 
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introduction of a generous incentive pay play 
had no impact on worker productivity levels. 

The findings of the bank-wiring room study 
repudiated a basic tenet — the motive of self- 
interest — of the scientific management school. 
Instead, Mayo and his colleagues found that 
worker production was governed by a series of 
informal norms and group sanctions. The 
workers, who in this test were all men, had an 
idea what a “fair day’s work” was, according to 
Mayo, and the group ensured that this output 
target was met — but not a bit of “extra” output 
was produced. “Overproducers” were labeled 
“rate-busters” and were made the subject of verbal 
and even physical abuse. “Underproducers” were 
called “chiselers,” and “members who reported 
information to management that tended to 
threaten the integrity of the social system were 
categorized as ‘squealers.’”’ 

As a result, according to Miles, “....the bank- 
wiring room observation study brought into seri- 
ous question the simple assumption of rationality 
based on self-interest that formed the cornerstone 
of the scientific management school. There 
appeared to be no simple and direct relationship 
between technical alterations (in general condi- 
tions, work methods, and so forth) and worker 
productivity.” Rather, the important finding was 
that the informal expectations of the group 
governed productivity levels. 

While the male bank-wiring room group pro- 
duced a moderate amount and the female relay- 
assembly test-room group achieved higher levels 
of productivity, Mayo and his colleagues did not 
attribute this difference to gender. Rather, as 
Sonnenfeld (1985) noted, Mayo et al. developed 
five strategic conclusions from their work: 


1. Individual work behavior is determined by a 
complex set of factors. 

2. The informal or primary work group estab- 
lishes norms, including for production levels. 

3. Job-related symbols of prestige and power are 
key to maintaining the social structure of these 
informal groups. 

4. To maximize employee happiness and produc- 
tivity, supervisors need to understand the 
unique needs of each individual. 
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5. Awareness of employee sentiment and 
employee participation can enhance receptive- 
ness to workplace changes. 


Other scholars subsequently replicated Mayo’s 
findings in various environments. In one such 
instance, the US government hired psychologist 
Kurt Lewin (1958) during World War II to deter- 
mine effective ways to change people’s meat con- 
sumption patterns. Due to the war, there was a 
scarcity of the higher-quality meats that people 
generally ate, but there was an abundance of 
nutrition-rich, lower-quality meats, including 
beef hearts and kidneys. Lewin and his research 
team hypothesized that if housewives could dis- 
cuss preparing nontraditional meats, they would 
be relatively likely to curb their consumption of 
higher-quality meat. He further hypothesized that 
housewives who merely saw a presentation 
emphasizing the importance of cutting meat con- 
sumption, as a way of aiding the war effort, would 
be less likely to change their food preparation 
behaviors. Overconsumption of meat was a diffi- 
cult problem for the government to solve because 
women felt social pressure to serve meat, espe- 
cially to guests. However, Lewin was able to 
confirm his hypothesis that allowing women to 
discuss the issue would make them more likely 
to comply with the government’s request. As 
Lewin noted, “A follow-up showed that only 3% 
of the women who heard the lectures served one 
of the meats never served before, whereas after 
group decision (the group discussion), 32% 
served one of (the nontraditional meats).” Simi- 
larly, in a study conducted in a pajama factory, 
Lewin found that employees were more likely to 
espouse new work methods if they were able to 
discuss them and have input into them. In short, 
Mayo, Lewin, and other human relations theorists 
maintained that workers — humans, really — want 
to have a voice and provide input in their tasks. 

Not everyone agreed with human relations 
school’s findings, however, with scientism con- 
tinuing to have a significant number of adherents. 
Indeed, organizational researchers split into two 
warring camps, with some defending Taylor and 
others promoting Mayo’s research. By 1960, the 
split was so pronounced that McGregor called 
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the technically oriented scientific management 
approach “Theory X,” while he said “Theory 
Y” was the school of thought which emphasized 
informal social structures. Apparently the 
two camps interacted with each other only 
infrequently. 

Mayo’s critics were not solely acolytes of Tay- 
lor, however. Some scholars believed — and con- 
tinue to believe — that Mayo made fundamental 
errors in interpreting his research findings. 

For example, Landsberger (1958) argued that 
instead of observing the effects of informal social 
networks, Mayo simply documented the response 
of workers to having researchers watch them. In 
other words, worker productivity was affected not 
by workers’ involvement in discussions about 
working conditions, or by informal social net- 
works, but because the employees reacted to the 
increased attention from those conducting the 
studies. Workers simply were not accustomed to 
being asked for their opinions about important 
work issues. In Landsberger’s account, this reac- 
tion to the researchers prompted the changes in 
productivity, an outcome dubbed the “Hawthorne 
effect.” 

Greenwood et al. (1983) found that pecuniary 
considerations led to the workers’ improved pro- 
ductivity. Indeed, when questioned 50 years after 
the experiments, surviving participants said that 
the potential to make more money had led to their 
increased output. Greenwood, et al. concluded: 
“To say that money was not a major motivator 
would be an inaccurate conclusion to be drawn 
from the Hawthorne tests.” 

More recently, Stephen A. Levitt and John 
A. List (2011) have contended that Mayo simply 
misanalyzed some of his data. Levitt and List 
found and reanalyzed original data from the illu- 
mination experiments that scholars thought had 
been lost. In particular, they rebut the notion that 
productivity increased or decreased because of 
changes in lighting levels. In the original illumi- 
nation experiments, the lighting was manipulated 
on Sundays, a nonwork day. As it turns out, 
Levitt and List demonstrate that productivity 
was simply higher on Mondays, the first day of 
the work week, regardless of whether the lighting 
was adjusted. They concluded that “Existing 
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descriptions of supposedly remarkable data pat- 
terns prove to be entirely fictional.” 


Conclusion 


Regardless of likely methodological problems 
with some of the studies that gave rise to human 
relations theory, that school of thought continues 
to have a significant impact on organizational 
thought. Indeed, it is hard to imagine a modern 
manager in almost any organization claiming that 
she need not pay attention to an employee’s indi- 
vidual needs or to informal social networks in the 
workplace. Mayo’s work on the importance of 
supervisor-subordinate communication also has 
continuing relevance. 

More recently scholars have bridged some of 
the gap between the scientism and human rela- 
tions schools. Miles writes that systematic studies 
have shown that neither scientism nor human 
relations theory is universally applicable. Indeed, 
“Attention should be given to both because of 
their interdependence in complex organizations.” 
Once in separate warring camps, defending The- 
ory X and Theory Y, scholars have now combined 
these schools of thought in an approach to explain 
employee behavior in complex organizations, 
called the “sociotechnical” approach. 
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Synonyms 


Human Resource Information Systems; Human 
Resource Information Technology; Human 
Resource Management Systems; Integrated 
Human Resource Information Systems 


Brief Definition or Concept Description 
of Human Resource Information Systems 


Human resource information system (HRIS) may 
be defined as integrated computer systems 
designed to execute multiple tasks in regard to 
the flow of information within organizations as it 
pertains to its human resources. HRIS have the 
capacity to manage such data with functionalities 
around acquisition: storage, analysis, manipula- 
tion, retrieval, dissemination, and control. 
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Introduction: Background and Overview 


Information and communication technologies 
(ICTs) such as human resource information 
systems (HRIS) are gradually evolving and 
transforming government services. These tech- 
nological forces are making inroads externally in 
concurrence with other environmental influences 
as well as internally within public organizations. 
Their ultimate impacts are being felt in almost 
all aspects of government operations which 
include but are not limited to system changes; 
employees’ work designs; employees’ knowl- 
edge, skills, abilities, and aptitudes (KSAAs); 
and the manner in which public administrators 
and managers lead and how they make decisions. 
In particular, HRIS are changing and reshaping 
critical functions, activities, and processes for 
public human resource management and for 
employees at all levels (Hussain et al. 2007; 
Kassim et al. 2012). 

Historically, the old personnel administration, 
hereafter called personnel, was narrowly tailored 
to a strict “record keeping and file clerical” 
(Ivancevich 2013) functions. It was also stream- 
lined to function within bureaucratic organiza- 
tions with top-down hierarchical structures and 
fragmentation due to the diffusion of authority 
levels. Personnel also viewed employees nar- 
rowly and restricted their development to some 
employees and not all employees. Overall, per- 
sonnel as an approach to administration focused 
more on manual and mechanical strategies for 
adoption which were limited to sustain and main- 
tain the capacity of information loads and work 
that currently exist in public organizations. 

A more recent approach promotes a strategic 
view of human resources hence the term, strategic 
human resource management (HRM). This con- 
temporary change has revolutionized the field 
with a profound orientation toward meeting the 
needs and concerns of employees as human 
resources. Unlike personnel’s narrow scope, stra- 
tegic HRM has a broad focus which is future 
oriented, global, and results driven and is inclu- 
sive of all employees as assets and resources. 
Such a shift is indicative of the need for public 
organizations to manage effectively the rate of 
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responses in service delivery and other aspects 
of their operations where bureaucratic red tape 
and layers abound. Against this backdrop, strate- 
gic HRM 1s also harnessing ICTs versus conven- 
tional methods of administration and management 
in public organizations. These organizations are 
embracing the adoption and application of ICTs as 
simple as the use of personal computers and the 
Internet to as complex as adopting innovative 
systems such as HRIS. 

This chapter examines the significance, bene- 
fits, characteristic features, and usage including 
the contemporary practices for HRIS within pub- 
lic organizations in their human resource func- 
tions and activities. It also assesses some of the 
major challenges facing its adoption and imple- 
mentation and provides recommendations as a 
way forward into the future. 


Conceptualizing HRIS: Significance 
and Benefits 


HRIS may be defined as integrated computer sys- 
tems designed to execute multiple tasks in regard 
to the flow of information within organizations as 
it pertains to its human resources. HRIS have the 
capacity to manage such data with functionalities 
around acquisition: storage, analysis, manipula- 
tion, retrieval, dissemination, and control. In con- 
temporary settings, HRIS can be used to enhance 
all human resource functions and activities. 
Examples of more popular HRIS software used 
to create greater efficiencies in organizations’ 
human resource (HR) functions and activities 
include PeopleSoft, Oracle HRMS, SAP HR, 
and HR Soft (Anthony et al. 2010; Noe 
et al. 2014). 

Thus, the adoption and application of HRIS 
have facilitated the integration and performance 
of numerous HRM processes into a single system. 
Public administrators and managers are using 
HRIS to transform HRM functions in order to 
strategically restructure policies, activities, pro- 
cesses, and other procedures. This allows them 
to stay abreast of the complex demands and chal- 
lenges in this new era of change. Studies have 
shown that HRIS can be used in almost all HR 
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functions and activities. In the area of career plan- 
ning and development, HRIS have been one of the 
most compelling innovations to influence career 
management systems with novel instruments 
(Chakraborty and Mansor 2013). Multipurpose 
functionalities in this feature include individual 
customization for persons’ career planning and 
pathing activities. This ultimately impacts organi- 
zations’ end outcomes such as efficiency gains; 
quality of work life experiences for employees; 
and employees’ motivation, performance, and 
overall organizational productivity. 

HRIS provide further benefits to HR functions, 
processes, and activities. For recruitment and 
selection as staffing and maintenance functions 
within HRM, HRIS enable more accurate and 
effective tracking and monitoring of the numbers 
and types of human resources internal to organi- 
zations. When external recruitment and selection 
are utilized, the same functionalities can be 
applied. 

HRIS enable HR planning and related 
activities to be strategic in forecasting and 
implementing planning techniques (Nagendra 
and Deshpande 2014). Such techniques can be 
executed through statistical analyses of supply 
and demand trends which are determined to 
enhance organizational outcomes. Some benefits 
noted here are cost-effectiveness, accuracy, and 
timeliness. It also creates competitive end results 
for organizations where planning functionalities 
could be used to diagnose, to monitor, and to track 
other related HR activities that may be symptom- 
atic of discrepancies within the macrosystem. 

Generally, HRIS adoption and implementation 
offer tremendous benefits for public organizations 
which were formerly bogged down with paper 
work, filing, and obsolete systems that could no 
longer accommodate for the fast pace of change 
within organizations and their environments. 
Indeed, HRIS have proven to create data reduc- 
tion, elimination of redundancy, and attribution 
for quicker decisions and reduced time lags 
(Troshani et al. 2011). 

Corollaries to these benefits include sound HR 
decisions that are determined by effective and 
efficient HR data which HRIS serve to bolster 
for the development of good organizational 
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decision support systems. This benefit is a direct 
result of its functionalities within strategic plan- 
ning which also influences the quality and timing 
of decision-making processes. Public organiza- 
tions are constantly faced with unprogammed 
and complex problems that occur in an environ- 
ment where change demands may be fast, in flux, 
and unpredictable. Thus, having HRIS adopted 
and implemented will drive benefits that are 
immeasurable for public organizations, public 
HRM, and all their human resources. 


Analysis of Public Organizations’ 
Challenges to HRIS Adoption 
and Implementation 


In spite of the many benefits that HRIS present to 
public organizations, adoption and implementa- 
tion challenges abound. Numerous reasons are put 
forward in the literature, but this chapter will 
attempt to summarize the adoption challenges 
and implementation risks under three overarching 
themes. These include challenges which are 
described as technological, organizational, and 
environmental (DePietro et al. 1990). 
Technological themes honed on the rationale 
used to frame policies and adopt and implement 
the same within public organizations. Some of the 
adoption challenges and implementation risks 
included system compatibility issues, allocation 
of resources (this overlaps with organizational 
factors), infrastructural capacities, system design, 
maintenance, and complexities within HRIS 
software selected. System design complexities 
can be encountered when HRIS are adopted and 
implemented. Some public organizations experi- 
ence difficulties especially in large bureaucracies 
when they purchase systems that are way too 
complex and difficult to design and configure 
with other systems (Cats-Baril and Thomp- 
son 1995). However, there is the benefit of func- 
tionality especially when the system is centrally 
administered, controlled, and integrated. On the 
other hand, system design complexities create 
problems internally for employees who have to 
learn and work with the system as well as relate it 
to their institutional frameworks which may not 
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always be compatible with HRIS. There are 
instances where organizations miscalculate their 
technological decisions to purchase HRIS that are 
not compatible with their local or in-house sys- 
tems. Added problems can be experienced where 
employees do not possess the technical KSAAs to 
learn, transfer the new knowledge gleaned, and/or 
be motivated to produce new knowledge manage- 
ment strategies and learned behaviors (Wiblen 
et al. 2010; Wilson-Evered and Hartel 2009). 
Another example which is linked with techno- 
logical and organizational factors is the area of 
allocation of resources, in particular, insufficient 
projected budgetary allocations. HRIS are exorbi- 
tant commitments for a public HRM system 
to invest in and to implement. Sunk costs are 
captured within software licenses, hardware, 
upgrades, customization of modules to local 
HRM systems and activities, employee training 
and development (also an organizational factor), 
recurring staffing budgetary funding/allocations 
to maintain and manage the HRIS as well as the 
recruitment and retention of external consultants 
for their expertise, and professional competencies 
and skills. The latter is typically an area where 
public organizations underestimate, and it creates 
costly problems such as staffing and maintenance 
of the HRIS projects and streamlining human 
resources to work with HRIS adoption and imple- 
mentation as well as focusing on their existing 
portfolios (Roach and Davis-Cooper 2016). 
Organizational themes identified internal fac- 
tors attributed to public organizations such as their 
culture, institutional frameworks (informal and 
formal), and other justifications that contributed 
to public administrators’ and managers’ decisions 
to adopt and implement HRIS. These characteris- 
tics may vary yet be similar within public organi- 
zations. The presence of quality leaders and 
innovation champions are organizational factors 
that impact successful adoption and implementa- 
tion. These are the persons who are likely to 
support the framing and adoption of policies for 
HRIS. They also play inspirational roles in moti- 
vating line managers and employees during the 
implementation process. When leadership is chal- 
lenged by their absence, inactivity, and/or limited 
support, this can hamper the effective transition 
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into such a huge technological innovation. Con- 
sider the negative impact of insufficient imple- 
mentation by leaders in their preparation. 
Leaders within public organizations are responsi- 
ble for the timing of the HRIS initiatives among 
other duties. These include planning the facilities, 
design of the technical infrastructure, change 
management strategies, securing adequate bud- 
getary allocation, funding, and other resources. 
Leadership is also charged with project team 
staffing of their human resource maintenance 
and decision-making. All of these illustrate the 
major areas where leaders need to manage and 
how these may create challenges for adoption 
and implementation risks for HRIS from start to 
finish when leaders are not adequately prepared. 

Unrealistic time frames for the adoption and 
implementation of HRIS also contribute to orga- 
nizational problems public organizations face. 
Speedy adoption and implementation of HRIS 
are unrealistic for bureaucracies given their size, 
diffusion of power, fragmentation, red tape, polit- 
ical forces, and lines of hierarchical authorities 
that need to communicate, coordinate, and inte- 
grate. When inadequate time is devoted to such 
initiatives public administrators and leaders may 
overlook or underestimate best practices, short- 
circuit time taken to reflect on customization and 
system design/redesign, workflows, and other 
platforms for HRIS (Roach and Davis-Cooper 
2016). 

Thus, other organizational challenges that are 
impacted by HRIS adoption and implementation 
are linked to other HR functions and activities 
such as recruitment and selection of relevant 
human resources and their retention (discussed 
above), training and development, and planning. 
Hiring and selecting human resources with the 
requisite KSAA factors are critical to HRIS once 
they are adopted and more so implemented. Some 
public organizations recruit IT staff on contract or 
may have such employees working on HRIS as a 
project in addition to their existing functions. In 
some instances this can put a drain on human 
resources, and there could also be cases where 
inadequate staff exists to manage the project 
implementation. Training and development of 
staff are related activities that can be negatively 
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affected when employees firstly are not able 
and/or willing to be trained, do not possess the 
capacity for technical skills and competencies, 
and if organizations do not plan ahead for their 
staffing and development. Public administrators 
are required to plan to reserve a significant com- 
plement of employees to work on HRIS full time. 
Due to many constraints for public organizations 
in their budgetary allocations and funding, this 
aspect may be underfunded or inadequately 
staffed with persons who may be square pegs in 
round holes. In other words, these persons may 
not possess the requisite KSAAs or are less qual- 
ified. As mentioned already, there are situations 
too in which staff is stretched beyond their normal 
capacities in doing parallel work in their typical 
roles and on the HRIS project. 

Change management strategies are a corollary 
from employees’ lack of readiness in their training 
and development for HRIS adoption and imple- 
mentation. Typically, from a strategic planning 
perspective, many public organizations do not 
prepare their employees and the entire workplace 
for such a large-scale change. This may have 
serious negative repercussions on organizational 
culture, especially if it is averse to technological 
innovations. Change management interventions 
are required to facilitate process change, commu- 
nication through the transition from old systems 
to new ones, and organizational restructuring and 
design and even creating new work system 
designs that may be required. When there is insuf- 
ficient preparation for change and managing the 
process strategically through planned approaches, 
employees as end users may be skeptical, fearful, 
frustrated, and stressed, and this may affect the 
effective transition and implementation of the 
HRIS within organizations’ HRM systems. Orga- 
nizational behavior issues may come to the fore 
such as motivation, employees’ perceptions of the 
changes, and individual decision-making pro- 
cesses, which require skilled leadership to manage 
while achieving new organizational goals and 
objectives (Razali and Vrontis 2010). 

Poor implementation of strategic planning can 
also occur during adoption and implementation. 
In light of funding and cost factors, some organi- 
zations increase their risk factors when they under 
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plan for the actual rollout of the HRIS implemen- 
tation phases. For instance, it may be unrealistic to 
estimate for a 6-month project plan to have all HR 
modules working with their functionalities when 
in all reality, this may be impossible for large 
bureaucracies with complex structures, layers, 
and systems. On one end, funding may be reduced 
during the duration of the implementation phases, 
but, conversely, it 1s compromised for quality 
implementation and effective planning which 
will impact the overall system’s functionalities in 
the long term. 

Environmental factors recognized the role 
played by external forces that influenced the 
adoption and implementation of HRIS. These 
include but are not limited to government 
laws and regulations, economic conditions, 
the role of labor unions, competitiveness, sec- 
tor differences, and global trends such as 
administrative reform initiatives and bench- 
marks for best practices in adoption and imple- 
mentation of HRIS. 

From strategic planning we are informed that 
with any strategic implementation, there will be a 
combination of consequences which include 
strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats 
(SWOT). Using this orientation in planning, 
environmental influences identified external con- 
ditions that brought both opportunities and 
threats to adoption and implementation. Hence, 
scanning the environment may challenge organi- 
zations to identify some of the weaknesses or 
threats that may require contingency approaches 
to manage while HRIS are being adopted and 
implemented. 

From the foregoing, the literature highlighted 
that these three factors (technological, organiza- 
tional, and environmental) are critical areas and 
complex to HRIS adoption and implementation. 
They may be viewed as independent and depen- 
dent variables with dual impacts on HRIS within 
public HRM systems. Benefits are clearly derived 
with this innovation. Yet, challenges abound 
that equally affect the successful adoption and 
implementation of HRIS in dynamic and 
unpredictable ways captured by the existence 
and confluence of these organizational, techno- 
logical, and environmental factors. 
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Recommendations 


It is clear that HRIS are among some of the con- 
temporary technological innovations that have 
helped to push forward the field and practice of 
HRM within public organizations. The old per- 
sonnel was narrowly framed with manual inten- 
sive and record-keeping functions that were quite 
slow and obsolete given the growing demands 
and needs of an HRM system today. The adoption 
and implementation of HRIS have ushered in 
opportunities that have literally transformed, 
restructured, and reengineered the activities, 
practices, processes, procedures, and released 
resources (both physical and human) to strategi- 
cally redesign and realign work systems. They 
also accommodated greater functionalities and 
produce competitive results and end outcomes 
for public organizations. This transition is not a 
quick fix, as discussed previously in examining 
the challenges that public organizations experi- 
ence in adopting HRIS as well as some of the 
major implementation risks. This section of the 
chapter will offer recommendations that may be 
considered as a way forward into the future. 

Governments need to streamline policies and 
their strategic responses to external environmental 
influences. Government laws and regulations are 
legal policy tools that can provide the force and 
power to regulate and manage the functionalities 
within HRIS. Large bureaucracies due to their 
complexities and size may be too slow to enact 
the legislative reforms required to initiate the 
institutional frameworks that require restructuring 
to accommodate the effective use and application 
of HRIS functionalities. These changes must be 
done strategically by governments in coordination 
with diverse stakeholders within their agencies in 
order to make the most effective applications 
of HRIS. 

A corollary to the above recommendation is to 
benchmark studies done by other countries and 
agencies in light of global administrative reforms 
initiatives, government laws and regulations, the 
presence of labor unions, competitiveness, and 
economic conditions to tailor best practices as 
models for HRIS innovation, adoption, and imple- 
mentation. Partnerships can be forged in dynamic 
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ways and at various stages (external and internal 
to public organizations) of adoption and imple- 
mentation. By so doing, this may help to minimize 
many of the pitfalls experienced in adoption and 
lower implementation risks and related challenges 
identified in the literature. 

Additionally, partnerships can be created with 
stakeholders from labor and management and 
administrators and champion leaders from 
public 77organizations. Through these partner- 
ships, in-house focus groups, teams, and/or con- 
sultations can be set up to provide input and 
feedback on HRIS as they apply to adoption and 
implementation. This partnership can be used as 
an innovative co-optation of a stakeholder who in 
personnel administration may be perceived as 
opposing. Consultations can foster improvement 
in their interactions with administrators and cham- 
pion leaders at executive levels. This level of 
communication may extend to all aspects of pub- 
lic organizations’ HR activities, services, pro- 
cesses, functionalities, and general operations. 

Similarly, co-opted groups/teams comprising 
labor and management may be charged to review 
and provide statistical analyses of HR activities 
such as recruitment, selection, terminations, pro- 
motions, transfers, retirements, seniority listings, 
performance evaluations, and other related data 
that can be compared, synthesized, and used to 
inform strategic decisions with labor and manage- 
ment in consultation as strategic alliances. In the 
past this has been an area of dispute yet setting up 
such partnerships through consultations and/or 
teams can bridge gaps and strengthen the out- 
comes for public organizations in their pension 
negotiations, trend analyses of employees’ sick 
leaves absences, attrition, overtime, compensa- 
tion, and benefits. 

More effective HRIS innovations can be better 
managed through change management strategies 
which need to be coordinated systematically and 
be carefully timed. Technology changes of this 
magnitude may require employees to make psy- 
chological and other adjustments. They also 
impact cultural norms, practices, and employees’ 
readiness levels. Employees’ technical skills and 
competences may also have to be considered. All 
of these factors need to be assessed to ensure that 
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as HRIS are adopted and implemented, driving 
forces in the change process outweigh 
constraining forces, thus enabling more effective 
HRIS initiatives for public organizations. 

In the same vein, process consultations as 
intervention approaches should be applied 
among change management strategies. These 
include but are not limited to cross-functional 
teams or task forces which can be set up to provide 
wide-ranging reports, analyses, monitoring, and 
tracking mechanisms that can increase accuracy, 
timeliness, and effectiveness in reporting and 
evaluating HRIS functionalities as they are 
phased into the organizations. Take the example 
of functions and activities such as HR planning 
and how it may affect performance management 
activities such as succession planning. 

Additionally, align HRIS to support public 
organizations’ strategic priorities and, in so 
doing, impact their end outcomes. This can only 
be done in a setting where strategic HRM prac- 
tices and principles are actively applied. This 
approach strongly mandates that planning must 
be aligned to organizations’ strategic plans; stra- 
tegic plans must be linked to HRM strategic 
approaches and applied broadly to all HR func- 
tions and activities. Hence, close links should be 
reflected, monitored, and maintained to ensure 
that planning is coordinated comprehensively, 
and this will increase the improvements in all 
functionalities of HRIS and minimize implemen- 
tation risks, thereby evaluating organizations’ 
overall ongoing performance (Roach and Davis- 
Cooper 2016). 

Externally, when HR planning is executed 
effectively, it can facilitate powerful tracking and 
evaluations of public organizations’ HRM opera- 
tions, government rules and regulations, and 
HRM officials’ responses. This feedback may be 
fed back into the HR system to determine discrep- 
ancies and efforts that can be aimed to address the 
same in proactive ways using strategic adoption 
and implementation measures. New legislation 
can be supported using global developments, per- 
formance in HRIS innovation, and approaches 
using strategic HRM principles and practices. 
HRIS would be streamlined to provide govern- 
ment officials and administrators with accurate 
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estimates of costs based on market demands 
(current and future), other forecasts, and using 
statistical analyses to inform the same officials 
with adequate data for realistic budgetary alloca- 
tions and time frames, along with other feasible 
resources and processes for HRIS. Therefore, 
integrating HRIS planning with HR functions 
and activities linked to organizations’ financial 
plans and budgetary allocations will, ultimately, 
improve public organizations’ overall perfor- 
mance. These may impact areas such as better 
adoption and implementation of HRIS, develop- 
ment of realistic projections, strategic links with 
all HR and functionalities, data accuracy, align- 
ment and control of budgeting and planning pro- 
cesses, compensation management programs, and 
contingency plans based on current and future 
forecasts. 

Internally, administrators and champion 
leaders need to be actively engaged as stake- 
holders in the process of adoption and during the 
implementation phases for HRIS. These roles 
must be sustained from start to finish in order to 
realize the full benefits of HRIS to public organi- 
zations’ HRM systems. The roles played by these 
leaders and administrators can impact technolog- 
ical and organizational factors. In terms of system 
design and compatibility, leaders can ensure that 
HRIS designs are not too complex, user friendly, 
compatible to organizational processes and sys- 
tems, and feasible with the institutional frame- 
works that exist. By so doing, it will enhance the 
HRIS that are chosen and implemented to fit the 
local needs of organizations and their employees. 

Their roles as change leaders within their orga- 
nizations must also be aligned to how they exe- 
cute their planning functions as they relate to 
training and development of their employees for 
HRIS initiatives. Training and development need 
to be linked to their organizational strategic plans, 
HRM policies, and other HR functions. This will 
facilitate the knowledge transfers and application 
of knowledge management strategies and systems 
to build capacity and talent from their human 
resources. Corollaries to this are the effective 
recruitment and selection of employees, who pos- 
sess the KSAAs, self-efficacy, and intrinsic moti- 
vations to learn and perform new roles effectively 
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for HRIS. Programs to facilitate training and 
development also need to accommodate 
employees’ learning styles, their orientations to 
learning their jobs and responsibilities using this 
innovation. 


Conclusion 


Finally, HRIS offer many benefits and trans- 
formations for contemporary HRM strategies 
and public organizations. As a technological 
innovation, there are risks and challenges to 
adoption and implementation. Strategies must 
be used and adapted skillfully to address these 
challenges as administrators and their organi- 
zations attempt to meet the demands of this 
twenty-first-century workforce environment. 
Recommendations are put forward and should 
be taken into consideration as the public sector 
streamlines their operations, processes, and 
systems to accommodate for new innovations 
and new system designs for HRIS within their 
HRM macrosystems. 
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Synonyms 


Cadre Management; Leadership; People manage- 
ment; Personnel management; Workforce 
management 


Definition 


Human resource management is an approach that 
considers employees as the main source of value 
and sustained competitive advantage of organiza- 
tions and includes seven broad activities that 
together constitute the HRM system: job design, 
staffing and retention, development and training, 
managing change and performance, remunera- 
tion, and organizational behavior. 


Human Resource Management in Russia 


Introduction 


Modern human resource management in Russia 
(hereafter, HRM) traces its roots to a variety of 
historical, cultural, economical, and even ideolog- 
ical influences. When it comes to considering the 
essential nature of HRM in Russia, one should 
address not only the development of science and 
scientific research but also some crucial events in 
the Russian history of the twentieth to the twenty- 
first centuries. 

In science and academic discipline, “human 
resource management” gradually finds its recog- 
nition in Russia. In the USSR, HRM was not 
considered as an independent science. However, 
main subject areas of HRM were developed in 
the framework of economics as well as in peda- 
gogy, sociology, and psychology. Research on 
production teams, labor relations, effective 
leadership, motivation, group management, 
etc. was conducted by different scientists and 
scientific institutes. 

The first studies, which formed the basis of 
modern theory and practice of HRM in Russia, 
belong to the famous Russian physiologists 
I. P. Pavlov, I.M. Sechenov, and V.M. Bekhterev. 
Their research in the field of human physiology, 
most of which came at the end of the nineteenth 
century, stimulated interest from practitioners 
and theorists to the distinctiveness of the labor 
process from the point of view of physiological 
capabilities and limitations, as well as specific 
characteristics of individuals. As aresult in 1895, 
Russian scientist I. Rihter published the book 
Railway Psychology — [Zheleznodorozhnaya 
psihologiya] where the author on the basis of 
his research on the reaction rate and other impor- 
tant indicators raised the issue of professional 
suitability of operators of locomotives. At the 
same time in the Military Medical Academy in 
St. Petersburg, a group of scientists carried out 
experiments for the study of professional activity 
of pilots with the aim of designing and measuring 
their work. 

In 1903 (1 month prior to the first publication 
of F. Taylor), Karol Adametski — a Russian indus- 
trial engineer — made his report on the Assembly 
of the Russian Mine Industry where he summed 
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up his observations on possibilities of improve- 
ment of the labor process through the use of sci- 
entific methods in contrast to intuition. Further in 
his article “Harmonization as one of the main 
foundations of the Scientific Management” 
[Garmonizaciya kak odna iz glavnyh osnov 
nauchnoj organizacii], he advanced more in his 
studies of the principles of labor management 
basing his arguments on comparison with mecha- 
nisms that are universal. In particular, in addition 
to the famous four principles of F. Taylor, he 
formulated the principle of cooperation, which 
later became known as the effect of the economy 
of scale. 

Later these and other similar studies formed the 
basis of scientific labor management — applied 
science that received tremendous development 
during the Soviet time. Scientific labor manage- 
ment is close to advanced industrial engineering 
that was actively developed in Western countries 
during the same period of time. The main differ- 
ence is in the emphasis on the labor process on the 
basis of labor and industrial psychology on the 
one hand and the development of labor rate set- 
tings on the other. 


Scientific Labor Management 


Scientific labor management (SLM) in the Soviet 
Union received official status not only as an area 
of scientific research but also as a mandatory 
management activity. All soviet factories and 
most of Russian enterprises now have specialists 
on scientific labor management among their staff. 
The best known scientists that developed theory 
and practice of SLM were Osip Ermansky, who 
introduced the concept of scientific labor manage- 
ment, and Aleksei Gastev, the founder and first 
director of Central Institute of Labor. Osip 
Ermansky devoted himself to the studies in the 
field of general management, organizational the- 
ory, and innovations. His book Scientific Manage- 
ment of Labor and Production in Taylor s System 
[Nauchnaya organizaciya truda 1 proizvodstva v 
sisteme Tejlora] published in 1925 was translated 
into five European languages and had four edi- 
tions. Theory and practice of innovations 
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(1929) [Teoriya i praktika racionalizacii], another 
of his books, was one of the first books in the 
world on rationalization and innovation processes 
and had five editions before he was arrested in 
1933 as “enemy of the State” during Stalin’s 
repressions in the USSR. 

The main works of Aleksei Gastev “How to 
work?” [Kak nado rabotat’?], “Labor attitudes” 
[Trudovye ustanovki], and “Regulation and orga- 
nization of labor” [Normirovanie i organizaciya 
truda] were oriented on achieving key managerial 
goals of enhancing the labor process, pushing 
work forward, adapting to changes in the fluctuant 
environment, and overcoming technical barriers. 
Due to research developed at the Central Labor 
Institute, soviet scientists created a detailed sys- 
tem of standardization and measurement of almost 
all types of work starting from manual work in 
factories and finishing with administrative work 
of executives and creative work of poets and 
musicians. They also introduced a very important 
managerial concept of “minimum correspondence 
to a position” or “minimum allowed perfor- 
mance” defining requirements for an employee’s 
professional activity at his workplace that will 
guarantee achievement of a break-even point. 
This concept still remains unique to managerial 
science as Western researchers were always con- 
centrated on managing the achievement of 
advanced goals ignoring the fact that if an organi- 
zation does not control the lower band of perfor- 
mance, an employee can not only fail in achieving 
objectives but also drop in his performance below 
the bottom line. 

This concept was further developed by Tatyana 
Zaytseva, who introduced the idea of a “perfor- 
mance corridor”: the range of employee’s effi- 
ciency and performance between the minimum 
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allowed and maximum possible dimensions 
(Fig. 1.). 
Both dimensions are managed as independent 
tasks and reflect themselves in the salary formula: 
S=F+C 


where: 

S — Salary 

F — The fixed part of a salary that is linked with the 
break-even point of a specified task 

C — The changeable part of a salary that is linked 
with employee’s performance above the mini- 
mum allowed rate for this task 


HRM and System Approach 


Another direction of expansion of the Soviet and 
then Russian management science relates to the 
development of main managerial activities like 
planning, coordinating, motivating, and control- 
ling in a framework of system approach. In 1903 
the Russian scientist Alexander Bogdanov 
published his first article, and in 1921 his book 
Tectology. Common Organizational Science 
[Tektologiya. Vseobshchaya organizacionnaya 
nauka] describes the main principles of systematic 
approach in management of organizations. From 
his point of view, Tectology has a universal char- 
acter, explores all realms of nature and of society, 
and therefore has the highest degree of abstraction 
when considering the system of relations between 
various system elements without regard to the 
specifics of these elements. He concentrated his 
studies on finding factors breaking the system’s 
balance. Today his findings are actively used in 
the theory of sustainable development. His rule of 
vulnerability was further used in developing a 
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wide range of methods, for example, by American 
scientists while developing PERT method 
(Program (Project) Evaluation and Review 
Technique). 

In the Soviet Union, ideas of Alexander 
Bogdanov were hereafter promoted by supporters 
of the system approach to an organization 
(S.P. Nikanorov, V.S. Rapoport, V.I. Burkov, and 
others) and program-targeted management 
(G.S. Pospelov, G.A. Irikov, and others). 

A special place in the development of Soviet 
managerial science is devoted to the founders of 
the Moscow Methodological Club — an associa- 
tion of researchers in the field of management, 
which was based on the principles of theory of 
activity — E.G. Yudin, G.P. Shchedrovitsku, 
and others. The book of G.P. Shchedrovitski 
Organization, Leadership, Management| (1970) 
[Organizacitya, rukovodstvo, upravlenie] deter- 
mined the main methodology of leadership and 
management as a “collective thinking activity.” 
He formulated the main principles of approach 
that he called cogito-systematic activity theory 
[sistemomysledeyatel’nostny} podhod] as the 
essential type of activity in organizational man- 
agement. On the basis of these principles, he 
created a special type of training for executives 
that he called organizational-activity games 
(OAG) [organizacionno-deyatel’nostnye igry] as 
a method of collaborative planning and problem 
solving. As Shchedrovitskii wrote: “it has been 
noted that organizational and managerial activity 
has become professional, has become part of the 
system of industrial work, and hence also requires 
its own logic and methods of thought.” Planning 
has become a special type of thinking activity 
[mysledeyatelnost’] (i.e., thinking within a con- 
text of practical activity) and has created around 
itself a special layer of projective thinking 
(combining forecasting, programming, organiza- 
tional design, etc.), which also requires new 
means, a new logic, and new forms of organiza- 
tion” (Shchedrovitskii and Kotel’nikov 1988). 

Theory of activity also formed the basis for 
research in the field of people’s behavior and 
motivation. Soviet and then Russian psycholo- 
gists introduced numerous important concepts 
such as the concept of intermediation and zone 
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of proximal development (L.S. Vygotsky 1938 
(1978)), the relationship between the need and 
the motive (A.N. Leontiev, 1971), phenomenon 
of personal choice (A.G. Asmolov, 1989), etc. 


Cadre Management 


The third direction in the development of HRM in 
Soviet Union and then in Russia is related to 
theory and practice of staff administration 
(or cadre management) — a special type of mana- 
gerial activity very similar to personnel manage- 
ment that was developed in Western countries. 
Staff administration was emerging in two related 
lines: development of workforce capacity (for 
national economy and for professional Army) 
and development of human potential (for the com- 
munist party). These directions were not rigidly 
separated from each other: many of the technolo- 
gies were created as universal, applicable for all 
tasks. At the same time, there were also some 
differences. 

Development of workforce capacity was con- 
centrated on elaboration of a special methodology, 
tools, and techniques aimed to provide organiza- 
tions with the best suited staff composition. These 
tools and techniques were aimed to select and hire 
applicants holding the most promise in terms of 
the professional capacity they bring to the orga- 
nization and then to hold and to develop 
employees in such a way as to ensure that they 
make the strongest possible contributions. It 
included many aspects of the employment rela- 
tionships such as matching (occupational guid- 
ance, hiring and adjustment), work organization 
(e.g., work design, teams), and professional 
development (education and training, career 
development). 

The objective to optimize the performance and 
productivity of all workers in an organization 
through the use of performance management 
tools, compensation, and pay was not considered 
as being essential. It was generally thought that 
under the conditions of absence of private prop- 
erty and exploitation of man by man, every social- 
ist worker is always working “at the end of tether.” 
Though, it was argued that the main task of the 
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soviet organization is to create the conditions for 
maximum disclosure and use of the potential of 
each employee. To achieve these goals, the soviet 
and later Russian scientists, researchers, and orga- 
nizations focused their efforts on the development 
of three areas: (1) vocational guidance system, 
(2) establishment of lifelong professional learning 
system, and (3) managing health at work. 

Vocational guidance system started to develop 
in Tzar’s Russia at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and continued to develop through the early 
twenties of the twentieth century by famous soviet 
labor psychologists. First services on the selection 
of work appropriate for the specifics of the 
employee were created in Russia in 1897. In a 
very popular journal of that period, “Penitent Lex- 
icographer” [Kayushchijsya ehnciklopedist], they 
published four reasons that are usually considered 
while choosing a job: family traditions, a random 
selection, a choice based on a vocation, and prov- 
ident choice. In 1924 the first laboratory on voca- 
tional consulting was created in Saint Petersburg. 
During the first year of its existence, they 
observed and examined 2700 teenagers, and dur- 
ing the next ten years, more than 7.6 million 
people were observed. By 1934 the laboratory 
had already 86 branches that were consulting 
and supporting teenagers, adults, as well as dis- 
abled people. As the result of their research and 
practical activities, psychological job profiles 
were created for almost all kinds of professions 
along with the psychological tests intended to test 
specific abilities. 

In parallel S. G Gellerstein and then the other 
famous soviet psychologist E.A. Klimov created 
the first world job classification system that was 
later adopted by Japanese scientists and practi- 
tioners and now is used all over the world for 
career and succession planning. E.A. Klimov 
also introduced the concept of individual style of 
activity — a set of methods, ways, and types of 
activities, which provides to a person a high level 
of professionalism and efficiency. 

Another well-known soviet psychologist 
K.M. Gurevich created a theory of professional 
integrity as the combination of abilities, qualities, 
and characteristics of the person that creates the 
match to the requirements, the nature, and content 
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of certain professional activities, which ensures a 
sufficiently high and reliable level of implemen- 
tation of these activities. According to this con- 
cept, all professions can be divided into two 
groups: the first group requires absolute match 
between person’s abilities, qualities, and charac- 
teristics and a job both in terms of psychic, phys- 
ical, and professional characteristics, and the 
second group of professions allows partial suit- 
ability to a job. 

Lifelong professional learning system started 
to be created in Russia immediately after the Great 
October Socialistic Revolution in 1917. One of 
the first Decrees of Soviet Government was the 
“decree on combating against illiteracy.” This 
decree was aimed at raising the educational, cul- 
tural, and professional level of soviet people. As 
all the management power in Soviet Union was 
centralized, most of the efforts in creating lifelong 
professional learning system were undertaken by 
the government through legislation, investments, 
and research and then were supported by organi- 
zations. To be compared, at the end of 1916, there 
was only 22% of literate people in Central Russia 
(in Siberia 6% literate people) and, at the end of 
1939, 90% all over the country. 

To receive this tremendous results, the Govern- 
ment initiated the creation of a five-step educa- 
tional system: secondary schools and schools for 
working youths to provide secondary education 
(managed by the Ministry of Education); fabric- 
manufacturing colleges  [fabrichno-zavodskie 
uchilishcha] that were then transformed into voca- 
tional training schools — managed by factories to 
provide first level of professional education, by 
which young people at the age of 14 and older 
were receiving secondary and professional educa- 
tion combining it with the work on factories; 
technical colleges (managed by factories) to pro- 
vide higher professional education; industry- 
specific universities and institutes (managed 
either by specific ministries or by the Ministry of 
Education); academic universities (managed by 
Ministry of Education); and institutions for 
advanced training (managed either by organiza- 
tions or specific ministries). The education on 
each step was supported by huge scientific and 
research work resulting in the development of 
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pedagogical and acmeological methods, tools, 
and techniques such as learning by doing, imitat- 
ing modeling, coaching and mentoring, role-play 
and business games, professional training, project 
development, brainstorming , etc. As it is recog- 
nized by many researchers, this system still 
remains one of the most thoughtful and effective 
systems of professional education, training, and 
development. 

On the other hand, government as well as orga- 
nizations developed managerial tools and tech- 
niques to support lifelong learning. First of all, 
there was developed and implemented the 
National Occupational Standards and Unified 
system of qualification grades for all types of 
work and seniority. National Occupational Stan- 
dards is a set of professional requirements formu- 
lated in terms of knowledge, skills, and 
experience essential for external and internal can- 
didates to obtain a certain job and to perform 
effectively. These standards are still used as pre- 
requisites in a process of candidates’ selection as 
well as guidelines in career planning and 
development. 

Unified system of qualification grades 1s a scale 
reflecting the level of competency and profession- 
alism of employees. It was first introduced in 1928 
and then had several editions and changes. Now 
the scale consists of 18 ranks: ranks from | to 8 are 
used for blue-collared workers; ranks from 2 to 
5 are used for white-collared employees doing 
assistant work; ranks from 6 to 11 are used for 
line managers (both blue and white collared); 
ranks from 12 to 16 are used for unique and highly 
qualified specialists (like university professors); 
and ranks from 17 to 18 are used for executives. 
After finishing each step of professional develop- 
ment, employees participate in professional 
exams (attestation) and if successful receive the 
next qualification grade accompanied by a salary 
increase. 

Unlike Western grading systems, this very 
vaguely correlates with the employee’s perfor- 
mance but with his or her competency-based char- 
acteristics. The only compensable factor here is 
the level of professionalism of a person that is 
understood formally as a set of professional 
requirements that should be proven either by 
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successful completion of proficiency test or pro- 
fessional achievements reflecting the level of 
competency (like the number of articles published 
in highly ranked scientific journals). Qualification 
grades are combined with tariff ranks — the cost of 
certain types of works depending on their com- 
plexity. Thus in this system, a salary increase can 
be achieved by an employee through gaining a 
higher qualification, without career change. 

Managing health at work is considered as one 
of the biggest achievements of Soviet and Russian 
HRM systems. The system is divided in four 
areas: working conditions, promotion of a healthy 
lifestyle and health education, prevention of occu- 
pational diseases, and occupational diseases 
treatment. 

Working conditions: According to Soviet ide- 
ology, socialist enterprises should put an end to 
poor working conditions. For this purposes, the 
government sponsored a wide range of ergonomic 
and man-machine studies. One can call the 
names of the following academics that made 
the maximum contribution to the development 
of ergonomics in the Soviet Union and nowadays 
Russia: B.G. Ananiev, L.I. Anziferova, 
B.F. Lomov, V.M. Nebulitsin, V.M. Munipov, 
V.P. Zinchenko, and others. These studies resulted 
in the creation of sanitary-hygienic norms and 
rules of occupational safety (health and safety 
requirements) that are regularly reviewed. 

Promotion of a healthy lifestyle and health 
education was carried out through lectures and 
talks on hygiene and the benefits of a healthy 
lifestyle through publishing hygiene posters, 
booklets, and leaflets (Fig. 2; Fig. 3). 

Prevention of occupational diseases was 
done through the establishment of doctor’s 
offices and “preventative clinics” or “rest and 
recreation residences” in almost every soviet fac- 
tory. Employees were supposed to participate in 
preventative medical screenings every year and to 
spend from one to four weeks in preventative 
clinics visiting different recreational activities 
and keep-fit exercises. These systems are still 
used in government-owned enterprises. 

Occupational diseases treatment was orga- 
nized on a basis of health resorts. Most of these 
resorts belonged to factories or organizations that 
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allowed millions of people to visit these places at 
least once per year. Now this system remains in 
use in government organizations: almost each 
Russian ministry or government organization has 
their own health resort, supplying their employees 
with tours there at a very low price. 
Development of human potential was consid- 
ered to facilitate the process of personality growth 
as determined by the Communist Party ideologi- 
cal framework that was called “Moral Code of the 
Builder of Communism.” The Code could be 
called one of the first codes of professional ethics 
(officially adopted in 1961) containing twelve 
principles stated as the rules of attitude, for 
instance, principal Ne 6 “Human Relations and 
Mutual respect Between the Peoples: Friend, 
Comrade, Brother,” or the principal Ne 7 “Honesty 
and Truth, Moral Purity, Simplicity and Modesty 
in the public and Private Life.” These principles 
were further used to create special development 
programs for Communist and Komsomol party 
members. They were also used as guidelines in 
managing employees as soviet organizations had 
double management system: professional man- 
agement and Communist party management. The 
choices made were recognizing the priority of 
meeting the needs of people, the value system 
was people centered, and the vision was fostering 
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a cooperative excellence. This approach can be 
compared with the “soft,” “high commitment,” 
“developmental humanism” model that is used 
now in some modern Russian companies as a part 
of their strategic human resource management. 


Present State of Human Resource 
Management in Russia 


At the present time, human resource manage- 
ment in Russia received rapid growth and active 
development. Major universities introduced 
studies on human resource management, busi- 
ness psychology and sociology, and labor eco- 
nomics. A major strength of modern Russian 
HRM is the possibility to combine approaches 
and methods, developed and used during soviet 
time with concepts and best practices of Western 
academics, researchers, and practitioners. For the 
last 25 years, there have been interesting studies 
on people’s behavior, on special kinds of 
problems that modern working life creates like 
problems of accountability, employment rela- 
tionships, and the essentials of “good practice” 
in key HR tasks, especially adjustment, training 
and development, performance management, 
compensation and pay, employee’s motivation, 
and effective communication. Among the Rus- 
sian scientists that have made a significant con- 
tribution to the development of HRM science, 
one can name the following: T. U. Bazarov, 
A.Y. Kibanov, Y.G. Odegov, V.P. Pugachev, 
V.V. Travin, T.V. Zaytseva, and S.V. Sekschnya. 
As a result, human resource management has 
become in Russia a fashionable area of manage- 
ment practice and theory with developed 
research and scientific infrastructure. 

In recent years, the way in which employees 
are managed and developed has come to be rec- 
ognized in Russian organizations as one of the key 
instruments to improve organizational perfor- 
mance. Summarizing the features of approaches 
that are developed to manage human resource in 
Russia, we can outline the following: 


1. Transition from managing people to managing 
human resource means that organization 
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recognizes employees as the main source of 
economic and social value. That should change 
the whole organizational strategy placing 
employees as first class priority. 

2. Employers began to abandon the perception of 
employees as a costless resource that does not 
require investments. To increase the quality 
and effectiveness of human resource, organi- 
zations should invest efforts, time, and money 
on a regular basis. 

3. Only people have the ability to carry some of 
their value over a generated product, but then 
they need time and several conditions to com- 
pensate the outlays. Therefore, personnel costs 
should be considered as investments which 
have a payback period. 

4. The longer a particular employee works in a 
company, the higher the returns from his or her 
activity. As a consequence extended duration 
of employment of an individual in an organi- 
zation receives additional value and therefore 
should be supported by special retaining 
programs. 

5. During his work, the employee creates not only 
short-term (e.g., performance) but also pro- 
longed (e.g., knowledge, reputation) labor 
result. This means implementation besides per- 
formance indicators, metrics covering the 
whole life cycle of an employee in the 
organization. 

6. Candidates have different levels of profes- 
sional attractiveness to the labor market. 
For this reason organizations start to com- 
pete for the best people introducing wide 
range of benefits inside employer value 
proposition. 

7. Competition for the best people creates 
agency-type relationships between an 
employee and an employer. While discussing 
terms of his employment, an employee acts as 
an agent and negotiates employment condi- 
tions in long-term perspective: clear guarantees 
of investment in his or her professional and 
personal development, income instead of 
wages, social package, etc. 


Thus, human resource management in Russia 
is not anymore a comparatively narrow area 
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involving mainly mechanical tasks and cutdown 
responsibilities such as administrative support, 
advising managers on the technical aspects of 
staff matters, and, sometimes, dismissing people. 
By contrast, human resource management has 
become a much wider activity, concentrated on 
the achievement of effective implementation of 
modern strategic tools, namely, inter-functional 
design and coordination, employee motivation, 
job satisfaction and empowerment, progress of 
management style, and organizational culture. 
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Synonyms 


Basic rights; Civil liberties; Civil rights; Consti- 
tutional rights; Cultural rights; Fundamental free- 
doms; Peoples’ rights; Political rights; Privileges; 
Rights; Social rights 


Definition 


Human rights are the basic rights or individual 
freedoms one has simply because the person is a 
human being. They constitute individuals as a 
particular kind of political subject: free and equal 
rights-bearing citizens. Human rights declarations 
outline regulative rules and practices of how gov- 
ernments should treat citizens. They are like a 
forward-looking moral, economic, cultural, and 
political vision of a society. Human rights also 
characterize societies ofa particular type by defin- 
ing the requirements and limits of legitimate gov- 
ernment (Rawls 1999; Donnelly 2013). These 
rights are equal, inalienable, and universal. That 
means all individuals should enjoy these civil 
liberties without distinction of any kind such as 
race/ethnicity, color, gender, language, religion, 
political, or other opinions. 


Human Rights in Africa 
Introduction 


The history and development of human rights in 
Africa is within the backdrop of the United 
Nations organization, the legacy of colonialism, 
and the contemporary social, economic, political, 
cultural, and religious quagmires that face the 
continent. The African Charter on Human and 
Peoples’ Rights (ACHPR 1981), also known as 
the Banjul Charter, is an international human 
rights instrument that is intended to promote and 
protect human rights and basic freedoms in the 
African continent. In 1979, the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (OAU), now known as the 
African Union (AU), sets up a committee to draft 
a charter on human rights similar to those of the 
European Union (European Convention on 
Human Rights) and the Americas (American Con- 
vention on Human Rights). The draft was unani- 
mously adopted at a general assembly of the OAU 
in 1981. After the draft was ratified by a simple 
majority of the OAU member states, the ACHPR 
came into effect on October 21, 1986. October 
21st was declared “African Human Rights Day.” 

As of 2013, 53 member states of the AU have 
ratified the Charter with the exception of the 
newly created nation of South Sudan. 

The African Commission on Human and Peo- 
ples’ Rights established in 1987 monitors the 
Charter to ensure that member states abide by its 
provision. The African Court on Human and 
Peoples’ Rights set up in 2004 complements and 
reinforces the functions of the ACHPR. The Court 
has jurisdiction over all cases and disputes sub- 
mitted to it concerning the interpretation and 
application of the ACHPR and any other relevant 
human rights instrument ratified by the countries 
concerned. Specifically, the Court has two types 
of jurisdiction: contentious and advisory. The 
ACHPR followed the footsteps of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) by the 
United Nations organization in 1948. The 
UDHR became a standard of human rights 
achievement for all nations. The Declaration, 
which arose directly from the experience of the 
Second World War, consists of thirty articles. The 
UDHR (Resolution 217A) represented the first 
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global expression of the rights to which all 
human beings are inherently entitled and to be 
guaranteed universal protection. The UDHR 
(Article 1) succinctly states that all human beings 
are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They 
are endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act toward one another in a spirit of broth- 
erhood. The ratification of the International Bill of 
Human Rights in 1976 gave international legal 
backing to the UDHR. These universal declara- 
tions of human rights are a veritable Magna Carta 
(Charter of Liberties) to nations and societies that 
are still grappling with the awareness of human 
dignity and worth. 


The Norms of the African Commission 
on Human and Peoples’ Rights (ACHPR) 


The ACHPR constitutes 68 articles that aim to 
further the goal of the Organization of African 
Unity, which stipulates that freedom, equality, 
justice, and dignity are essential objectives for 
the achievement of the legitimate aspirations of 
the African peoples. The preamble of the ACHPR 
further reaffirmed the purpose of the Charter to 
eradicate all forms of colonialism and neocolo- 
nialism from Africa, to coordinate and intensify 
efforts to achieve a better life for the peoples of 
Africa, and to promote international cooperation 
having due regard to the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The ACHPR also recognizes the right of 
citizens to economic, social, cultural, and political 
development. Furthermore, it envisions the elim- 
ination of all forms of discrimination, particularly 
those based on race, ethnic group, color, sex, 
language, religion or political opinions, national 
and social origin, fortune, birth, or other status 
(Article 2). These cover rights to individuals 
and peoples, but also include duties incumbent 
upon them. 

The civil and political nghts of individuals 
are covered in Articles 2-14 and 18(3). These 
include the right to freedom from discrimination, 
equality before the law, life and personal integrity, 
human dignity, freedom from slavery, freedom 
from cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
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punishment, right to due process concerning arrest 
and detention, the right to a fair trial, freedom of 
religion, freedom of information and expression, 
freedom of association, freedom of assembly, 
freedom of movement, freedom to political par- 
ticipation, and the right to property. 

The Charter also outlines some economic, 
social, and cultural rights. Considerable emphasis 
is placed on these rights: the right to life (Article 4), 
the right to work (Article 15), the right to health 
(Article 16), the right to education (Article 17), and 
the right to development (Article 22). 

Additionally, the Charter recognizes group or 
peoples’ rights (Articles 18-25). The group 
rights include the protection of the family by the 
state, equality of all groups, the right to self- 
determination, the right to freely dispose of col- 
lective wealth and natural resources, the right to 
development, the right to peace and security and a 
generally peaceful environment, and the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary. Duties of individuals 
toward the family and society (state) are men- 
tioned in Articles 27—29 of the Charter. 


The Human Rights Framework 


To resist oppression is at the very core of the 
concept of human rights. Human rights explicitly 
address power imbalances and raise the question 
of the legitimacy of the powerful (UDHR 1948). 
So, at the background of human rights is the 
issue of power or public governance and account- 
ability. Good governance refers to how public 
institutions conduct public affairs and manage 
public resources. It involves the manner in 
which power is exercised in the management of 
a country’s economic and social resources for 
development (The World Bank 1991). This raises 
the issue of the transparency of institutions of 
authority in a country. The Worldwide Gover- 
nance Indicators project defines governance as 
the set of traditions and institutions by which 
authority in a country is exercised (The World 
Bank 2006). The political, economic, and institu- 
tional dimensions of governance are captured by 
six aggregate indicators. The first indicator is the 
degree to which a country’s citizens are able to 
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participate in selecting their government, as well 
as freedom of expression, freedom of association, 
and a free media. Second are political stability and 
the absence of violence, including terrorism. The 
third indicator is the effectiveness of government 
as measured by the quality of public services, the 
quality of the civil service and the degree of its 
independence from political pressures, and the 
quality of policy formulation and implementation 
of such policies by the government. The fourth 
indicator is the ability of the government to imple- 
ment sound policies and regulations that permit 
and promote private sector development. Fifth is 
the implementation of the rule of law, including 
the extent to which all citizens have confidence in 
and abide by the rules of society and in particular 
the quality of contract enforcement, the police, 
and the courts, as well as the likelihood of crime 
and violence. The sixth indicator is the extent of 
control of corruption. Is power exercised for pri- 
vate gain, including both petty and grand forms of 
fraud? Do the elite and private interests “capture” 
the state for personal aggrandizement? The 
Worldwide Governance Indicators make it possi- 
ble to evaluate the quality of a country’s gover- 
nance in comparison with other countries — and 
over time. The absences of some of these gover- 
nance indicators are predictive of human rights 
abuse in a society or country. 


Human Rights Abuse in Africa 


The bottom line of most theoretical explanations 
of human rights abuse in Africa is bad gover- 
nance, and subsequently, the promotion of good 
governance, democracy, the rule of law, and 
accountability enhances civil liberties and 
human flourishing (development). An examina- 
tion of most African countries would reveal that 
only a few would pass the “litmus test” of trans- 
parency and accountability in governance and in 
upholding the tenets of the African Charter on 
Human and Peoples’ Rights. Some of these 
human rights dilemmas are rooted in the legacy 
of colonialism, while others are as a result of the 
failure of the African elite, namely, the socioeco- 
nomic and political leaders. 


Human Rights in Africa 


The modern states in Africa were the results of 
colonialism and imperialism, processes that mar- 
ginally integrated African states into the global 
political economy in the interests of the coloniz- 
ing nations. The African societies, for decades, 
were suppliers of cheap raw materials and 
human labor for the industrial production in the 
colonial nations and their satellite territories. 
Decolonization and political independence 
entailed the transfer of political power to the polit- 
ical elite that cloaked themselves in colonial prac- 
tices, philosophies, structures, and interests. 
Consequently, the protection of their group inter- 
ests, which implied maintaining the colonial men- 
tality and ethos, sets into motion the era of 
neocolonialism. The emergent ruling class had 
little or no impetus toward altering the marginal- 
ized position of African states in the global 
politico-economic system. Most of these emer- 
gent African leaders became pawns in the hands 
of former colonial rulers and multinational corpo- 
rations. Corruption and abuse of human rights 
were rampant. The pursuit of economic develop- 
ment was basically sidelined in many countries. 
The resources of the state were used to keep the 
elite in power. This also marked the era of military 
dictatorship, as the armed forces that seized power 
to “correct” the errors of civilian governments 
turned out worse. The Cold War superpower pol- 
itics compounded the African quagmire, since the 
superpowers, the United States, and the former 
Soviet Union and their allies supported African 
rulers, irrespective of their governing qualities and 
records of human rights abuse. Dictators received 
millions of dollars in foreign aid to ensure their 
allegiance to the superpowers. There was hardly 
any demand for public accountability as millions 
of dollars were squandered or looted and stashed 
away in foreign bank accounts. African dictators, 
such as late emperors Jean-Bédel Bokassa of Cen- 
tral African Republic, Idi Amin Dada of Uganda, 
and Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire, now Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (DRC), lived in palaces 
and wasted public funds, while majority of the 
citizens remained in penury. Thousands of inno- 
cent civilians were persecuted, tortured, and/or 
killed just for speaking out against injustice. For 
instance, Bokassa, during his coronation as self- 
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proclaimed emperor in 1977, spent US $20 mil- 
lion ($80 million today), virtually bankrupting the 
country. His diamond-coated crown alone costs 
$5 million ($20 million today). In 1979, his Impe- 
rial Guard massacred 100 schoolchildren who 
were arrested for refusing to buy uniforms from 
a company owned by one of his wives. Mobutu, 
who came to power in a coup d’état in 1965, 
established a one party-centralized state in which 
all power was concentrated in his hands. He 
amassed large personal fortune through corrup- 
tion such that some scholars have dubbed his 
regime a kleptocracy or rule by a thief 
(Acemoglu et al. 2004). As a result, the country 
suffered from uncontrolled inflation, a huge debt, 
and massive currency devaluations. Idi Amin’s 8- 
year reign goes down as one of the worst regimes 
in Africa, comparable in scale to that of Pol Pot, 
the brutal Khmer Rouge leader and Cambodian 
dictator. Amin’s rule was characterized by human 
rights abuses, political repression, ethnic persecu- 
tion/cleansing, extrajudicial killings, nepotism, 
corruption, and gross economic mismanagement. 
It is estimated that between 100,000 and 500,000 
people were killed during his regime (Ullman 
1978). Among the most prominent people killed 
were Benedicto Kiwanuka, a former prime minis- 
ter and chief justice; Janani Luwum, an Anglican 
archbishop; Joseph Mubiru, the former governor 
of the central bank of Uganda; Frank Kalimuzo, 
the vice chancellor of Makerere University; Byron 
Kawadwa, a prominent playwright; and two of 
Amin’s own cabinet ministers, Erinayo Wilson 
Oryema and Charles Oboth Ofumbi. Ironically, 
when Milton Obote, the former prime minister, 
who was toppled by Idi Amin, came back to 
power in 1981, he unleashed another reign of 
terror against perceived supporters of Idi Amin. 
An Amnesty International report estimated that 
over 500,000 people were killed under Obote’s 
rule from 1981 to 1985 (Amnesty International 
1985). These incidents are only a snapshot, and 
there were other dictators like the late Sani 
Abacha of Nigeria, Macias Nguema of Equatorial 
Guinea, Siad Barre of Somalia, Charles Taylor of 
Liberia, and Hisséne Habré of Chad who not only 
looted the public treasury of their countries but 
also brutalized and killed tens of thousands of 
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citizens. In 2012, the Special Court for Sierra 
Leone (SCSL) tried and convicted Charles Taylor 
on 11 charges arising from war crimes, crimes 
against humanity, and other serious violations of 
international humanitarian law, committed from 
November 30, 1996 to January 18, 2002 during 
the course of Sierra Leone’s civil war. He was 
subsequently sentenced to 50 years in jail. 
Another milestone for justice in Africa occurred 
in 2015 when the former Chadian dictator, 
Hisséne Habré, went on trial on charges of crimes 
against humanity, war crimes, and torture before 
the Extraordinary African Chambers in the Sene- 
galese courts. The advent of the trial, 25 years 
after Habré was overthrown and fled to Senegal, 
is entirely due to the perseverance and tenacity of 
Habré’s victims and their allies such as Human 
Rights Watch. In May 2016, Habré was sentenced 
to life in prison for being responsible for the death 
of 40,000 Chadians during his rule. Again, in 
2014, 20 years after the Hutu (Rwandan) genocide 
against the Tutsi, a significant number of perpe- 
trators of the genocide, including former high- 
level government officials and other key figures 
behind the massacres, have been brought to jus- 
tice. The majority have been tried in Rwandan 
courts. Others have gone before the International 
Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda (ICTR) or domes- 
tic courts in Europe and North America. These 
trials of African leaders who abuse the basic lib- 
erties of their citizens should serve as a signal to 
other authoritarian leaders that the arm of justice 
will catch up with them someday. 

Today, the African continent has the worst 
record of sit-tight leaders who repress the funda- 
mental rights of citizens. These rulers refuse to 
relinquish power contrary to the will of the people 
by rigging elections, making false promises, and 
imprisoning and even killing opponents and 
critics. They make politics a violent zero-sum 
game and sow the seeds of discord among the 
various ethnic and religious groups (Akude 
2007). Most of these countries are ridden with 
ethnic, religious, and political violence. President 
Barack Obama told an African Union Summit in 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in July 2015, that a leader, 
who tries to change the rules in the middle of the 
game just to stay in office, risks instability and 
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strife. Furthermore, a leader who claims to be the 
only person who can hold a nation together has 
failed to build a nation. Fifteen leaders of the 
48 African countries that hold regular elections 
have served more than two terms or indicated their 
intention to do so. The presidents of Equatorial 
Guinea, Angola, Cameroon, and Uganda have 
ruled for over 30 years; and those of Zimbabwe, 
Sudan, Chad, and Eritrea have been in office for 
over 20 years, including the former dictator of 
Burkina Faso (Blaise Compaoré) who ruled for 
29 years. The leaders of Rwanda, Algeria, Dji- 
bouti, Congo Brazzaville, and DRC have been in 
power for over 15 years. Many entrenched Afri- 
can leaders have a poor record of combating cor- 
ruption and fostering development and human 
rights. For instance, according to the Transpar- 
ency International’s (2015) Corruption Perception 
Index, out of 168 countries, Somalia ranked 
167th, Sudan 165th, Angola and South Sudan 
163rd, Libya 16lst, Zimbabwe and Burundi 
150th, and Uganda 139th. Rwanda was the excep- 
tion, ranking 44th. Five of the ten most corrupt 
countries also rank among the ten least peaceful 
places in the world. After Iraq and Afghanistan, 
the next five are African countries: South Sudan, 
Central African Republic, Somalia, Sudan, and 
DRC. Africa’s so-called strong or big men 
entrench themselves at the expense of their coun- 
try. Leaders who personalize power often have 
bad human rights records and during elections 
use repression to keep power in the hands of a 
few. Resistance to the legacy of these “strong 
men” often results to anomie or normlessness, a 
condition of total breakdown of societal standards 
and values. 

The effects of corruption (the abuse of public 
office for private gain), neglect of economic 
development, and politicization of ethnicity and 
religion have also contributed in destroying the 
social fabric of many African countries. For 
example, Nigeria, which is the most populous 
African nation and the largest economy in Africa, 
today ranks third in the Global Terrorism Index 
(after Iraq and Afghanistan). The Boko Haram 
insurgency in the northeastern part of Nigeria 
has so far claimed over 17,000 lives according to 
the African program on the US Council on 
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Foreign Relations. In addition, more than 1000 
schools have been destroyed and over one million 
children deprived of education. Millions have 
been rendered homeless and live as refugees 
both within and outside of Nigeria. The jihadist 
terrorist group, Boko Haram, is notorious for its 
use of children as suicide bombers and kidnap- 
ping and raping of women and young girls and 
destruction of property. The Nigerian security 
forces have been noted for extorting money from 
people who were falsely accused of supporting 
Boko Haram. The Nigerian military has also com- 
mitted extrajudicial killings of suspected mem- 
bers of insurgent groups such as Boko Haram, 
the Niger Delta militants, and members of the 
Shiite Islamic Movement in Nigeria (IMN). The 
Niger Delta militant group is campaigning against 
the environmental degradation of the Niger Delta 
region that supplies over 90% of Nigeria’s crude 
oil, which is the main income earner for the coun- 
try. According to Amnesty International, between 
2012 and 2014, the military executed at least 
1,200 men and boys suspected of belonging to 
Boko Haram and buried them in mass graves. 
Another 7000 died in custody through torture, 
starvation, and lack of medical care. In December 
2015, over 350 Shiites were unlawfully killed by 
the military during clashes and buried in a mass 
grave. The leader of the IMN, Sheikh Ibrahim 
Zakzaky, was brutalized during his arrest. The 
use of excessive force to silence people’s right to 
express their opinions and engage in peaceful 
demonstration has forced some groups to resort 
to extreme measures and become violent. For 
instance, Boko Haram in Nigeria did not start as 
a violent group. It began in 2001 as a purely 
Islamic sect and tried to fill the gap created by 
years of economic neglect by the government that 
led to massive poverty and unemployment. The 
group provided social services to people. It was 
when the founder, Mohammed Yusuf, was killed 
in police custody in 2009 that the group took a 
more violent and retaliatory approach by declar- 
ing war against the Nigerian government. What is 
happening in Nigeria is also similar to other flash 
points of insurgency in Africa such as Somalia, 
DRC, Sudan, South Sudan, and Cameroon. Most 
often it is the years of neglect and economic 
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deprivation caused by the government that cre- 
ates a fertile ground for militant and extremist 
groups to thrive. Furthermore, the fact that most 
of the perpetrators of human rights abuse are 
protected by the government and are not prose- 
cuted fuels the urge to revenge on the part of the 
victims. 


Analysis and Conclusion 


African countries made giant strides in the 1990s, 
when Zambia had its first democratic change of 
government, Mozambique’s civil war ended and 
South Africa agreed on a peaceful end to apart- 
heid. The Zairean dictator, Mobutu Sese Seko, 
was toppled as president of what is now the 
DRC, and Ghana and Nigeria reverted to democ- 
racy. Since then many African countries have 
continued on the path of democratic governance 
although with instances of election malpractices 
and violence. Women have also become key polit- 
ical players in some countries in Africa. In 1993, 
Sylvie Kinigi became the first female prime min- 
ister of Burundi and the first woman to be an 
acting president. What makes her so important is 
that she rose to power during the Burundi Civil 
War and created a temporary government to hold 
the nation together in the midst of chaos. Kinigi 
stayed in office from July 10, 1993 to Feb. 
7, 1994. Ivy Matsepe-Casaburri served as acting 
president of South Africa in 2005. Rose Francine 
Rogombé was the acting president of Gabon from 
June to October, 2009. Joyce Hilda Banda was the 
first female vice president and president of 
Malawi. In 2011, she founded the People’s Party. 
From April 2012 to May 2014, she served as 
president when her predecessor, Bingu wa 
Mutharika, died in office. In 2014, Catherine 
Samba-Panza was appointed the first female 
interim president of the Central African Republic 
by the Nation’s Transitional Council. Agnes 
Monique Ohsan Bellepeau served as acting pres- 
ident of Mauritius twice in 2012 and 2015. She 
became president when Anerood Jugnauth and 
Kailash Purryag resigned after internal political 
strife. In 2006, Ellen Johnson Sirleaf was elected 
president of Liberia. She is one of the most stable 
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leaders in Africa, holding political office for 
almost 10 years without interruption. In 2011, 
she was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Further- 
more, in the Inter-Parliamentary Union data 
(2016) of women in national parliaments, out of 
191 countries, Rwanda ranks first with 51 women 
out of 80 or 63.3% in the lower house and 10 out 
of 26 or 38.5% in the upper house (Senate); Sen- 
egal comes 6th with 64 women out of 150 or 
42.7% in the lower house; South Africa comes 
8th with 168 women out of 399 or 42.4% in the 
lower house and 43 women out of 128 or 33.6% in 
the upper house. Other African countries with 
more than 35% of women in the lower house are 
Namibia (ranked 11th), Mozambique (ranked 
15th), Ethiopia (ranked 19th), Angola (ranked 
23rd), Burundi (ranked 27th), and Uganda 
(ranked 29th). The participation of women in 
public governance in Africa is a positive develop- 
ment as they can help bring stability in govern- 
ment. Moreover, women and children are mostly 
affected during social, political, religious, or eco- 
nomic crises. They are the most vulnerable during 
periods of uncertainty in any nation. So, it is good 
that women are gradually becoming part of the 
transformation of the sociopolitical and economic 
landscape of Africa. 

Fair and transparent democratic elections and 
accountability by elected officials are the founda- 
tions that sustain human rights and the rule law in 
any society. The embezzlement of public funds by 
elected officials who divert resources meant for 
development into private coffers is a precursor for 
disenchantment by the people who are denied 
basic amenities. In many African countries, eco- 
nomic inequities and lack of opportunities are the 
sources of ethnic, social, and political violence as 
the people struggle for scarce resources. Instabil- 
ity and abuse of civil liberties puts Africa in a 
weak position in the global race for economic 
and human development. There can be no 
sustained development without a peaceful coexis- 
tence of citizens. As the world has become a 
“global village,” through modern technology and 
international business, global interdependence is 
associated with peace and peace with democracy 
and stable institutions (Ibrahim 2013). One major 
positive impact of globalization on Africa is that it 
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has made available information on how other 
countries are governed and the freedoms or civil 
rights in those countries. It has also opened Afri- 
can countries to intense external scrutiny and 
exercised pressure for greater transparency, open- 
ness, and accountability. Digital streaming of 
news and information is now instantaneous 
through social media outlets such as Facebook, 
Twitter, Instagram, and LinkedIn and private 
video broadcast on YouTube and cell phones. 
The world is now connected through the Internet; 
and what happens in one country affects other 
countries. As people interact and conduct busi- 
ness online, boundaries are blurred and informa- 
tion and ideas are exchanged. This free flow of 
information can also have a negative impact, as 
has been seen with the case of global terrorism, 
where extremist jihadist groups spread their ide- 
ologies online targeting vulnerable people. This is 
also a big security challenge to African countries. 
Globalization also entails free flow of goods and 
services between nations. This can have both 
favorable and negative consequences. It can help 
countries to acquire new technology and compe- 
tency in areas where they lack technical know- 
how. On the contrary, many African countries 
have become dumping grounds for cheap foreign 
products. This has destroyed local industries lead- 
ing to massive unemployment. Many instances 
abound. In Nigeria, for example, local textile 
industries, which hitherto employed thousands 
of people, have become almost extinct due to 
cheap products from China. The same holds 
true for agricultural products such as rice, 
which has seen the domination of important 
brands and made local production unprofitable. 
In the 1980s and 1990s, the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) pressured the Ghanaian govern- 
ment to remove support and protection for poor 
rice farmers. Liberalized rice imports from for- 
eign countries, especially the United States, led 
to dumping practices that contributed to the dis- 
placement of domestic rice and to the loss of 
income of rice peasants in Ghana (Suarez 
2013). African countries should protect the rights 
of local industries from undue advantages of 
foreign products and multinational companies. 
Medium- and small-scale local enterprises 
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contribute enormously to job creation and eco- 
nomic growth. 

Finally, international and regional human and 
peoples’ rights framework allow us to question 
and challenge human rights abuse and unfair pol- 
icies including international trade and business. It 
also serves as a deterrent to those who would flout 
human rights or laws protecting civil liberties 
knowing that they would be held accountable for 
their actions. Africa has abundant human and 
material resources to usher in economic develop- 
ment. However, good governance, respect for 
civil rights, and democracy are fundamental 
imperatives for stability, which is essential for 
human flourishing. Governments and business 
enterprises have a responsibility to ensure that 
their policies and actions have a positive effect 
on the society. Everyone is better-off when civil 
liberties are guaranteed and protected. Human 
rights issues should become part of the public 
discourse and educational curriculum in every 
African nation. 
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Introduction 


Understanding politics as the “authoritative alloca- 
tion of values,” as David Easton suggests, puts 
human rights at the center of twenty-first-century 
world politics. As a set of values, human rights are 
predicated on the idea that human beings, people, 
are the central subjects of politics and certain rights 
inhere in them because they are human. Depriving 
human beings of these inherent rights diminishes 
and offends their humanity. The offending agent is 
non-specific; it could be a governmental authority 
or a private, nongovernmental, or non-state actor. 
The concept of human rights as inherent focuses on 
the humanity of the individual, not on the inhu- 
manity of the offender, although by extension, if 
depriving an individual of these rights constitutes 
an offense against their humanity, it is an act of 
inhumanity. Furthermore, humanity is indivisible, 
and as such, an offense against the humanity of 
anyone is an offense against everyone. 
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Although many, if not all, cultures and reli- 
gious traditions have a concept of human dignity 
and a human moral order, the specific idea that 
some injuries and deprivations brought about by 
human agency constitute offenses to all of human- 
ity is a relatively recent phenomenon. Indeed, 
assertions of universality or even cultural tran- 
scendence are the subject of intense debate 
among human rights scholars and activists alike 
(Panikkar and Sharma 2007; A’Naem 2002). Who 
decides whether any particular value or right is 
universal? Can any value be taken out of its cul- 
tural context? It is easy to say that all cultures have 
a right to exist, that is, that human beings have a 
right to exist within a culture and, actually, they do 
not exist apart from them. However, what are the 
merits of arguing against cultural imperialism, in 
favor of cultural immunity from the assertion of 
universalized norms? These are some of the issues 
arising from the debate between universalism and 
cultural relativism. 

The question of why universal human rights 
now could be the subject of a lengthy essay in 
itself. Here, it will only be noted that it is partly so 
as a consequence of unprecedented possibilities 
for human physical, social, political, economic, 
and intellectual contact and interaction, and from 
that has arisen the assertion that some human- 
caused suffering is universally offensive. Simi- 
larly, the inception and spread of philosophical 
ideas over the past several centuries have included 
not only the idea of universally offensive suffering 
but of inalienable rights and truths that are by 
virtue of the human capacity to reason, self- 
evident, arguments central to the natural law view 
of human rights. While it is true that all of these 
ideas are intimately linked to European experiences 
and traditions, it can also be argued that the modern 
state is also a product of European history and that 
contemporary human rights are a response to the 
abuses and excesses of state power. 

The benchmark by which all other mass human 
rights violations are measured is the Holocaust. 
The term “genocide” was originated by Polish 
Jewish lawyer Raphael Lemkin in an effort to 
name what had been called “race murder” when 
perpetrated by the government of the Ottoman 
Empire against Armenians beginning in 1915. 
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Of the two million Armenians living in the empire 
at the time, only 500,000 were left by the early 
1920s. Both in scale and depravity, the Holocaust 
eclipsed all twentieth-century genocides, killing 
not only six million European Jews but also five 
million non-Jews including three million Polish 
Christians. Since World War II, genocides have 
occurred in Cambodia, former Yugoslavia, and 
Rwanda. Though not recognized as an interna- 
tional crime at the time of the Nuremberg trials, 
individuals have been convicted and sentenced for 
acts of genocide in both former Yugoslavia and 
Rwanda. 

Genocide is very specifically defined in the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide as any act, “whether 
committed in time of peace or in time of war. . .,” 
with “intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group.” 
Two important points here are (1) that although 
the convention was drafted and signed by states, 
nothing in the convention specifies that acts of 
genocide must be committed by agents of states, 
and (2) although the success of a genocide is 
irrelevant, it is the intent to destroy a group as a 
group that makes the act an act of genocide. Addi- 
tionally, the acts listed in the convention are not 
exhaustive, and the convention includes not only 
acts of genocide but conspiracy, incitement, 
attempts, and complicity in committing geno- 
cide an international crime. Finally, parties 
undertake an obligation not only to punish but 
also to prevent the crime of genocide, although 
thus far the record shows success only in efforts 
to punish. 

Because international law is a set of obligations 
states willingly place on themselves — law by 
states and for states (not people) — it is safe to 
say that the contracting parties presumed that state 
actors would be the subject of both the restrictions 
and punishment. Today, however, violations of 
human rights and other violations of international 
law that states have applied to themselves are often 
committed by non-state actors, creating a new set 
of problems for policy makers. Violators may be 
ethnic groups or private militias, as in Bosnia or 
Darfur; they may be corporations knowingly con- 
taminating groundwater or through negligence 
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causing deadly catastrophes such as Union Carbide 
in Bhopal, India; or they may be terror groups 
competing for political power or establishing terri- 
torial control like the Taliban or ISIL. The compli- 
cated role of states as violators and enforcers will 
be discussed more thoroughly in the next section, 
but suffice it to say here that states agreeing to 
accept limits on their own conduct, or obligations 
to intervene in the conduct of other states, is only 
part of the story of human rights today. 

Although some 18 international agreements 
and protocols cover core human rights issues 
(United Nations 2016) including the rights of 
women, children, the disabled, and migrant 
workers and prohibitions against torture, the 
death penalty, and racial discrimination, three 
documents make up “The International Bill of 
Rights.” Those three are the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights (1945), the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights or 
ICCPR, and the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights or ICESC- 
R. There are 168 states that signed the ICCPR 
and 164 have signed the ICESCR. The rights 
enumerated in the non-binding UN Declaration 
were elaborated in the two legally binding cove- 
nants, the split a reflection of the growing 
US-Soviet ideological chasm as the cold war 
reshaped the landscape of world politics. Some 
rights, freedom from torture and unlawful 
arrest and detention, for example, are litigious, 
while others, like the right to fair wages, social 
security, and social insurance, are “aspira- 
tional,” that is, governments aspire to attain 
those goals. 

The Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
includes a national security “opt-out” condition, 
though it was no doubt intended to be invoked 
as exceptional and temporary. Article 4, paragraph 
l, of the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights allows derogation of treaty obligations in 
these terms: 


In time of public emergency which threatens the life 
of the nation and the existence of which 1s officially 
proclaimed, the States Parties to the present Cove- 
nant may take measures derogating from their obli- 
gations under the present Covenant to the extent 
strictly required by the exigencies of the situation, 
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provided that such measures are not inconsistent 
with their other obligations under international law 
and do not involve discrimination solely on the 
ground of race, colour, sex, language, religion or 
social origin. 


Similarly, the obligations created by the Cove- 
nant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights are 
commensurate with the capacity of a particular 
state to meet those obligations within the con- 
straints of both the national economy and reserv- 
ing the right of the state to exclude nonnationals: 

Developing countries, with due regard to human 

rights and their national economy, may determine 

to what extent they would guarantee the economic 


rights recognized in the present Covenant to 
non-nationals. (Part II, Article 2, paragraph 3) 


The unwillingness of states to intervene in 
ongoing genocides (or other mass atrocities), the 
uncertainty about how to address (and perhaps 
also an unwillingness to act in the face of) 
human rights violations committed by non-state 
actors, and the conditionality of rights on national 
security and state capacity point to the weakness 
of contemporary international human rights pro- 
tection. These issues also reveal the fundamental 
tension between politics and the rule of law — that 
law is a function of norms agreed to by those with 
both an interest in making norms and the capacity 
to enforce them under the rule of law. 


Human Rights and the State: Perpetrator 
or Protector? 


The contemporary state is a set of institutions 
exercising jurisdiction over people, territory, and 
resources on the basis of recognition by other 
states or, more specifically, by those in positions 
of authority to act on behalf of state institutions. 
The state is regarded as possessing the attribute of 
sovereignty under international law, but it should 
be kept in mind that sovereignty is a socially 
constituted norm, or normative belief, about the 
authoritative exercise of power. In practice, this 
means that states are accountable to no other 
authority for almost everything they do unless 
they explicitly agree to restraints by signing and 
ratifying treaties and conventions containing legal 
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obligations. Even then, states can withdraw from 
those obligations by giving notice of that intent as 
prescribed by the agreement. The one exception 
today is the prohibition against state-sponsored 
genocide. The anti-genocide norm is now so 
widely accepted that states are effectively pro- 
hibited from committing genocide or acts of geno- 
cide regardless of whether they have acceded to 
the Genocide Convention (Bassiouni 1996; 
Czaplinski 2006). 

As long as the norm of state sovereignty over- 
rides the political will to act to prevent, stop, or 
punish most or all other human rights violations, 
states (those acting authoritatively on their behalf) 
are free to engage in, tolerate, or actively promote 
activities that constitute violations of rights 
outlined in the two Covenants and other interna- 
tional human rights agreements. Arguably, the 
assertion of human rights is itself a fundamental 
challenge to unrestricted state sovereignty. It is an 
assertion grounded in a normative claim that 
places human dignity at the center of any process 
aimed at legitimating the authoritative use of 
power and, in that sense, has its roots in the 
concept of natural law. Political institutions serve 
people, not themselves. 

This raises the issue of the relationship 
between democracy or democratization and 
human rights. Rather than spilling more ink here 
on what constitutes democratic practice, it is more 
useful to talk about the accountability of institu- 
tions to the people they serve. Advocating respect 
for human rights is advocating for political, 
social, and economic justice and cultural respect, 
notwithstanding debates about cultural relativ- 
ism. It seems straightforward to argue that 
governing institutions ought to serve the needs, 
protect the freedom, and promote legal, social, 
and economic justice, but how can they be held 
accountable for doing so, particularly at the inter- 
national level where the overarching norm of 
state sovereignty still trumps efforts to democra- 
tize political institutions? And not only are states 
that lack a history of democratization implicated 
here, but “older” democracies also claim excep- 
tionalism to their own constitutional restrictions 
on the grounds of threats to “national security” 
(Wilmer 2015). 


Human Rights in the Twenty-First Century 


The problem of states in the dual and 
conflicting roles of perpetrators and protectors of 
human rights engages the question of self- 
enforcing norms and the socially constructed 
nature of law, which is “how is authority consti- 
tuted?” Obedience to the law is either perceived to 
be a moral obligation, an act of self-interest, or a 
necessity of avoiding punishment. It should be 
noted that self-interest can be immediate or can 
be an effect of socialization, that is, that there is a 
broader interest in being perceived by other states 
as a “cooperator,” which, in turn, can deliver 
future rewards through diplomacy. 

As perpetrators, states engage in mass and 
gross violations of human rights including acts 
of genocide, arbitrary detention, torture, extraju- 
dicial executions, denial of political rights includ- 
ing voting, and policies that effectively deprive 
people of access to basic needs for material secu- 
rity and a dignified existence. They tolerate or fail 
to enforce prohibitions against discrimination, 
dowry violence, and genital cutting, and they 
enforce criminal prohibitions against homosexu- 
ality including prison sentences and capital 
punishment. 

Norm compliance arising out of moral obliga- 
tion or self-interest is self-enforcing and in a sense 
reflects international democratization (in relations 
among states). Some argue that there is a growing 
sense of moral community at the international 
level and that from this arises compliance with 
international norms motivated by moral obliga- 
tion (Walzer 1977). The English School conceives 
of international relations as an emerging world 
society in which some people and states some- 
times act out of moral obligation and sometimes 
because they are socialized to view norm compli- 
ance as a social good (Dunne 2013). States are 
protectors of human rights internally when they 
incorporate international rights obligations into 
their domestic legal systems or when their domes- 
tic legal systems already included those rights, 
obligations, and protections. They are also pro- 
tectors of human rights when they engage in 
enforcement of human rights norms and through 
humanitarian interventions. 

Justification for both enforcement and inter- 
vention implicitly supports a restricted view of 
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state sovereignty. Some things that states do, or 
allow to happen, offend international humanitar- 
ian and human rights norms, so the argument 
goes, and those offenses are legitimately the sub- 
ject of accusations, trials, punishments, and 
interventions in the internal affairs of the 
offending state. Holzgrefe defines humanitarian 
intervention as: 


the threat or use of force across state borders by a 
state (or group of states) aimed at preventing or 
ending widespread and grave violations of the fun- 
damental human rights or individuals other than its 
own citizens, without the permission of the state 
within whose territory force is applied. (Holzgrefe 
2003: 18) 


Abiew (1999), Hilpold (2002), and 
Chesterman (2011) identify 17 cases frequently 
cited as humanitarian interventions, with the Rus- 
sian, British, and French intervention against the 
Ottomans in the Greek War of Independence in 
1824 being the earliest and the 19-state coalition 
intervention in Libya in 2011 the most recent. 
Some view this as an example of the policy 
adopted by the UN in 2005 known as the 
“Responsibility to Protect” or “R2P.” The R2P 
international security doctrine holds that (1) states 
carry the primary responsibility for protecting 
people from genocide, war crimes, and crimes 
against humanity; (2) the international community 
has a responsibility to assist in these efforts; and 
(3) the international community should see peace- 
ful means of fulfilling this responsibility while 
being prepared for the collective use of force 
when peaceful diplomacy fails. The International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sover- 
eignty, formed at the request of then UN 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan in December 
2001, first outlined the doctrine in a report. 

Finally, while there is little evidence of success 
in preventing actual genocides, since World War 
II, the international community has created two ad 
hoc and one permanent standing international 
criminal court with the authority to prosecute 
and punish those charged with committing acts 
of genocide, war crimes, and crimes against 
humanity. The International Criminal Tribunal 
for the Former Yugoslavia has indicted 161 peo- 
ple, sentenced 80, transferred 13 to other national 
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jurisdiction, and acquitted 18 who are carrying out 
sentences in 14 states and has 50 cases either 
terminated, withdrawn, or ongoing (ICTY 2016). 
The International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 
was the first court in history to convict and hand 
down sentences for genocide. It has indicted 
93 people and sentenced 61. Only 14 individuals 
have been acquitted with 10 referred to national 
courts. In addition to government and military 
officials at the highest ranks, the ICTR has 
indicted businessmen, religious leaders, and 
media leaders (ICTR 2016). 

One hundred twenty-three states are members of 
the International Criminal Court. In its 2015 report 
to the UN, the court listed ten situations where 
preliminary investigations had begun: Afghanistan, 
the Central African Republic, Colombia, Georgia, 
Guinea, Honduras, Iraq, Nigeria, Ukraine, and the 
State of Palestine (UNGA 2015). In addition to 
these ten new situations, the court reported 21 ongo- 
ing investigations and monitored 8 additional situ- 
ations from the previous year and issued 12 new 
warrants. Four trials involving over 10,000 were 
scheduled for 2016 (ICC 2016). 


The Future of Human Rights 


Like the half full, half empty, or refillable glass, 
there are more or less optimistic and pessimistic 
ways to view the present status and future prospects 
for human rights. From the broadest historical per- 
spective, some progress is evident — there is more 
support generally for democratic norms of self- 
government, including accountability, fundamental 
freedoms, civil liberties, civil rights, the rule of law, 
and social and economic justice. However, some 
associate the diffusion of these norms with the 
extension of western hegemony in non-western 
societies. Consequently, many non-western socie- 
ties, like China, India, or Iran, are struggling with 
the issue of how to square the maintenance of 
cultural integrity and political independence with 
the incorporation of democratic norms — and eco- 
nomic liberalism — into their political and economic 
practices. Others find identity and internal cultural 
cohesiveness not only elusive but highly and often 
violently contested, creating an environment in 
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which both repressive governance and public and 
private actions that violate human dignity and 
human rights flourish. 

Human rights are at risk today not in only 
non-western societies, however, as the globaliza- 
tion of security threats in a world of porous bor- 
ders and liberal multicultural states raises new 
questions about old freedoms as well as relatively 
new civil rights. These threats can be character- 
ized generally as “terrorist acts” because they 
target civilians, have a primarily political purpose, 
seek to instill fear more widely, and are aimed at 
influencing the behavior of governments as the 
“third party audience” for whom the act is 
performed. Surveillance threatens rights of pri- 
vacy and due process; fear fuels exclusionary 
nationalist and reactionary policies in previously 
open societies; “national security” exceptionalism 
undermines anti-torture and anti-arbitrary deten- 
tion norms. There is no guarantee that liberal 
democracies will remain so or that fundamental 
demands for political freedom and economic jus- 
tice will prevail in contests with repressive and 
authoritarian governments. 

Repression, however, may be a path for some 
to obtain and maintain power in the short run, 
but it is not a path to prosperity. Governments 
that become more repressive in the face of the 
fear arising from increasing uncertainty that is 
the terrorists’ greatest weapon must either main- 
tain repression as a new normal or find other 
ways to reduce the threat. The experiences of 
Northern Ireland and Israel are instructive. 
Increasing reliance on repression as a substitute 
for democratization also does not seem to be 
sustainable, though it can be long-lived. The 
cases of Cuba and North Korea come to 
mind here. 

There is, on the other hand, evidence of pro- 
gress at the international level, though many 
lament the failure of the international community 
to mobilize the political will needed to act consis- 
tently and successfully on the “R2P” doctrine. 
The work of several criminal courts, however, 
can be counted as progress in the direction of 
norm enforcement at least in relation to acts of 
genocide, war crimes, and crimes against human- 
ity. Unlike Nuremberg, the Yugoslav Tribunal was 
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created long before the wars in former Yugoslavia 
ended and even before an end was in sight. With 
123 member states of the International Criminal 
Court, there are, in theory, fewer safe havens for 
deposed government officials accused of war 
crimes and crimes against humanity, but member 
states have not demonstrated a serious commit- 
ment to act on their obligations to enforce arrest 
warrants, as the case of Sudan’s indicted President 
Omar al-Bashir shows. For human rights activists 
and those on whose behalf they act and advocate, 
the failure to intervene in ongoing human-caused 
humanitarian crises overshadows progress mea- 
sured by the arrest and conviction of a relatively 
small number of war criminals associated with 
high-profile genocides. 

Finally, as Henry Shue argues, deprivation of 
access to clean water and adequate nutrition is just 
as deadly as the direct violence of extrajudicial 
torture and executions. Over 3 million children 
die each year from poor nutrition, and 900 die 
each day from dirty water and poor sanitation 
(World Food Programme 2016, Water Aid 2016). 
Over 650 million people lacked access to clean 
water in 2015 (Water Aid 2016). But here there 
are also reasons to claim progress. Many of the UN 
Millennium Development Goals for 2015, set in 
2000 by the 189 member states of the UN at the 
time, have been achieved, although 650 million 
people are still without clean water, that is, about 
one-third the number in 2005 (Wilmer 2015). In its 
2015 Report on the Millennium Development 
Goals, the UN Development Programme also 
reported a reduction by half of the proportion of 
undernourished people in developing countries, a 
45% reduction in maternal mortality, a 40% reduc- 
tion in new HIV infections and an increase in 
antiretroviral treatment of HIV-positive people 
from 800,000 in 2003 to 13.6 million in 2014, 
and an increase of 2.1 billion people with access 
to improved sanitation. Progress is possible, 
though not inevitable. 
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Synonyms 


First World human rights organizations; Genera- 
tions of human rights; Third World human rights 
organizations 


Definition 


Human rights organization, according to 
Wiseberg (1991), is broadly defined as “a private 
organization which devotes significant resources 
to the promotion and protection of human rights, 
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which is independent of both governmental and 
political groups that seek direct political power, 
and which itself does not seek such power.” It 
advocates its cause on the basis of international 
laws and aims to secure the rights for everyone in 
a society (Wiseberg 1992: 529). 

Broadly speaking, organizations that advocate 
or promote interests under the four generations of 
rights, namely, (1) political and civil rights; 
(2) social, economic, and cultural rights; (3) soli- 
darity rights; and (4) the rights of indigenous 
people, are deemed as human rights organizations 
(Vasak 1977). 


Historical Background 


Amid the rise of the concern for human rights 
since the end of World War II and the subsequent 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations (1948), human 
rights organizations have grown substantially 
ever since. The global human rights movement 
was consolidated by the formation of numerous 
human rights organizations in the United States 
and Europe in the 1960s. It was further boosted by 
the establishment of major international human 
rights organizations in the 1970s, including 
Amnesty International, the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, the Center for Legal and Social 
Policy, and Human Rights Watch. In the late 
1980s, a model of transnational activism arose 
pushing for a division of labor between local and 
international human rights organizations, with the 
former documenting rights violations on the 
ground and the latter propagating to the global 
scene. With the end of the Cold War and the 
gradual stabilization of democratic regimes in 
the 1990s, the agenda of economic, social, and 
cultural rights prevailed into the 2000s and bred a 
new wave of human rights organizations as of date 
(Chillier and Timo 2014). 


Categories 


There are two ways of categorizing human rights 
organizations: one is the degree to which their 
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mandates relate to human rights, and the other is 
the scale of their operations. 


Mandates 

In terms of mandates, there are three types of 
human rights organizations that adhere differently 
to the concept of human rights. Firstly, there are 
human rights organizations with the core mandate 
being the promotion and protection of human 
rights as defined internationally (Bell and Keenan 
2004). They are the “ideal” or “exclusive” human 
rights organizations whose raison d’étre is derived 
from the fight of human rights (Wiseberg 1992). 
Human Rights Watch and Amnesty International 
are some examples. 

The second type relates to equality claims of a 
specific community, thus sharing connection with 
varied scopes of human rights. The identity con- 
stitutions of the community include gender, sexu- 
ality, ethnicity, or disability (Bell and Keenan 
2004). Typical examples include Disabled Peo- 
ples’ International, Society for Threatened Peo- 
ples International, and International Alliance of 
Women. 

The third type is more peripheral to the concept 
of human rights. Their mandates involve broader 
or different primary goals and devote substantial 
resources to the human rights struggle, like 
democracy or community development (Bell & 
Keenan 2004). Examples include Médecins Sans 
Frontieres and Freedom House. 


Scale of Operations 

Another way to understand human rights organi- 
zations is their scale of operations. One notable 
type is international human rights organizations, 
or First World human rights organizations as so 
termed. They tend to set up extensive branches in 
various regions of the world, aiming at creating 
impact and developing norms all over the world. 
Typical examples include Oxfam and Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists. 

The second type of human rights organizations 
as a counterpart under this category is local human 
rights organization, or Third World human rights 
organization. These organizations generally put 
more emphasis on economic and social rights 
(Steiner 1991). In fact, with the rising trend of 
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soft authoritarian or hybrid regimes, the term 
“Third World human rights organization” may 
not be embracing enough to cap all local human 
rights organizations, especially those in affluent 
but illiberal regions. 

The classification of human rights organiza- 
tions into “First World” and “Third World” also 
signifies their different physical bases, sizes, ideo- 
logical concerns, types of human rights in focus, 
and strategies. Comparatively speaking, First 
World human rights organizations are committed 
to the liberal tradition with an emphasis on the 
protection of political and civil rights, the first 
generation of rights, whereas Third World ones 
give priority to economic and social rights, the 
second generation of rights (Steiner 1991). In 
other terminologies, “ideal” human rights organi- 
zations, which focus on political and civil rights, 
such as Amnesty International, are distinguished 
from “operational” human rights organizations, 
which emphasize social, economic, and cultural 
rights, such as Oxfam or Green Peace (Wiseberg 
1992). 


Roles 


The roles human rights organizations perform 
depend on the nature and mandate of individual 
organizations, yet they share a commonality of 
functions that enable them to effectively perform 
in the society. As Claude and Weston (1992) 
stated, their roles include, but not limited to, infor- 
mation processing; advocacy; developing human 
rights norms and influencing policy; legal, medi- 
cal, and humanitarian assistance; solidarity build- 
ing; and moral condemnation and praise. 


Information Processing 

A chief task or specialty of human rights organiza- 
tions is to collect and disseminate information about 
rights violations and educating people about the 
content of their rights. There is a set of guidelines, 
namely, the “Minimal Rules of Procedure for Inter- 
national Human Rights Fact-Finding Missions’, for 
human rights organizations to follow in gathering 
and verifying information regarding human rights 
situations (Claude and Weston 1992). 
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Advocacy 

Regardless of the exact mandate of individual 
human rights organizations, the role of advocacy 
is at all times fundamental. It means consistent 
and continuous effort to espouse the claims of 
human rights and recommending the legislation 
of specific policy choices in favor of the preferred 
values (Claude and Weston 1992). 


Developing Human Rights Norms 

and Influencing Policy 

In the societal aspect, human rights organizations 
are essential in shaping human rights norms both 
within and beyond the establishment. Convention- 
ally, human rights organizations help draft policy 
proposals. One prominent example was the formu- 
lation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (Claude and Weston 1992). Off the stage, 
they lobbied different stakeholders in the society 
and educated the public in order to enhance human 
rights standards in the concerned territory. 


Legal, Medical, and Humanitarian Assistance 
One particular role pertaining to the indispensabil- 
ity of human rights organizations is to help the 
victims of human rights violation with various 
kinds of assistance. In most cases of human rights 
violation in which the bureaucracy and the regime 
are the culprits of the problem, scarce societal 
resources would be available to the victims. The 
intervention of human rights organizations by 
providing humanitarian (material relief and ref- 
uge) and professional (legal and medical) support 
then become crucial in ensuring the rights, and in 
extreme but not uncommon situations the safety, 
of individual victims. 


Solidarity Building 

In the process of promoting and protecting the 
rights of individuals in a society, human rights 
organizations serve naturally as an agent to build 
solidarity across the world community on the 
agenda of human rights protection. By sharing 
knowledge and experience, and collaborations at 
times, across national boundaries, human rights 
organization effectively cultivate conscientization 
and empowerment at the local and international 
levels. 
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Moral Condemnation and Praise 

The last role human rights organizations play is to 
act as the watchdog of regimes and rights viola- 
tors. As a professional body which follows a strin- 
gent guideline of information processing, human 
rights organizations are obliged to speak the 
inconvenient truth against any rights violations. 
Moral condemnation could at best stir up outrage 
in the society concerning the incidents and bring 
about remedies of some sort, or at least document 
the rights violations for long-term advocacy and 
campaign strategization. At times, human rights 
organizations, with their weight in the interna- 
tional arena, would praise governments for their 
positive reforms, encouraging them to continue 
enhancing the protection of human rights of the 
citizens in the respective territory. 


Key Issues and Challenges 


Definition of Human Rights 

Amid the popularization of the idea of human 
rights over the past decades, open violations of 
human rights continue to exist. Importantly, they 
have become more difficult to be argued against, 
not to mention condemned (Weston 2006; 
Popovic and Vieira 2014: 22). The notion has 
become blurred and manipulated, thus creating 
the challenge of a proper definition. 

Prevailing the challenge of a proper definition 
of human rights, there are several developments in 
sight. Firstly, there has been the tension between 
the notions of individualistic and communitarian 
human rights. While individual rights, such as the 
right to vote, are more emphasized in the West, the 
communitarian interpretations of human rights, 
including the right to basic necessities, security, 
and satisfactory environment, are prioritized in 
the East and Africa. While the former is well 
stipulated in some popular international agree- 
ments, such as the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the latter is showcased by regional 
consensus, such as the Banjul Charter of Human 
and Peoples’ Rights established by African coun- 
tries in 1986 (Hellsten 2004: 63—64). 

Secondly, there has been the tension of a more 
liberal and social interpretations of human rights, 
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which divides the First World or the North, and 
the Third World or the South. As discussed above, 
there are different generations of human rights. 
The first-generation defenders, often associated 
with the First World or the North, tend to exclude 
other generations of rights from their definition of 
human rights or take them as only derivative. 
Similarly, proponents of the other generations of 
rights, often associated with the Third World or 
the South, regard the first generation of rights as 
insufficiently attentive to human needs and inad- 
equate as instruments to correct unjust social order 
and only as long-term goals to be achieved after 
protection of social and economic rights attained. 
The underlying assumption is that the scope of 
human rights is determined by local, national, or 
regional customs and traditions. The consequence 
of these debates, hence, is a sharp disagreement 
about the legitimate scope of human rights and the 
priorities among them and the divide between the 
North and the South. Obviously, the various gen- 
erations of rights, embedded with the respective 
conceptions of a good and desirable society and 
the means to achieve it, are not equally appealing 
or pressing to everyone. (Weston 2006; Popovic 
and Vieira 2014: 22-23). 


The North-South Divide 

It follows that First World human rights organiza- 
tions are often criticized by their Third World 
counterparts for the former‘s overstress on indi- 
vidual human rights violations, the neglect of the 
underlying social, economic, and structural prob- 
lems which lead to the systemic loss of protection 
and dignity in the Third World, ignoring the inter- 
relatedness between Third World problems and 
First World policies, and the neglect of the 
human rights problems in the First World coun- 
tries themselves. For instance, it is observed that 
Amnesty International perceives itself as an 
impartial organization concerned with human 
rights violation of individual cases rather than 
one calling for the advancement of political ide- 
ologies that may draw it into political struggle. 
Third World human rights organizations on the 
other hand are criticized for their neglect of 
campaigning for human rights laws to hold 
their governments accountable and the lack of 
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uniqueness to stand out from other development- 
based or charity organizations (Steiner 1991). 

The end of the Cold War has witnessed some 
organic adjustment to this North-South divide. 
Northern human rights organizations have been 
urged to broaden their missions to include pro- 
moting social, economic, and cultural rights on 
top of advocating liberal ideals and norms. In a 
similar trend of pursuing a wider range of goals, 
the Southern counterparts advance new human 
rights standards, strengthen citizens’ organizing 
capacities, and fight for transforming national 
institutions (Smith et al. 1998). 

In the 1990s, organizations from the South 
have brought new initiatives into the international 
agenda, including various platforms to combat 
poverty, AIDS, and so on (Popovic and Vieira 
2014: 22). With the rising geopolitical tension in 
the world, especially after the September 11th 
incident (2001) (Chillier and Timo 2014: 377), 
the importance of partnerships and solidarity 
between the North and the South was further 
highlighted. This, as argued, has helped to inte- 
grate the human rights movement across conti- 
nents and mitigate the perception that the 
movement is a Western concept promoting only 
a Western worldview (Brant 2014a: 540). 


New Rights and New Agendas of Human 
Rights Organizations 

Besides, the conflict in the definition of human 
rights is the need to defend new rights. The right to 
the city is a good example, which includes the 
right to land use, the right to urban planning, the 
right to privacy, and so on and so forth. (Nadar 
2014a: 484). 

In hybrid and transitional societies, the right to 
maintain the local identity stands out as an emerg- 
ing human rights need. As argued, human rights 
needs cannot be understood conventionally in 
such societies with new human rights issues and 
different patterns of human rights abuses. In these 
societies, such as Russia, post-Soviet societies in 
Central Asia, and post-conflicts societies, the state 
has attempted to create an official version of 
national identity that homogenize and repress 
individual or ethnic memories, and has adopted 
authoritarian ruling measures that help strengthen 
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regime loyalty but weaken the pro-liberal and 
pro-rights opposition voices (Bell and Keenan 
2004). Theoretically, the right to maintain the 
local identity is a part of human rights. The second 
generation of rights includes cultural rights which 
allow minority groups to preserve their cultural 
identity and that in turn has implications for civil 
and political as well as economic and social rights. 
The third generation of rights contains the right to 
(political, social, economic, and cultural) self- 
determination among all other rights, which 
helps justify the right to maintain nonmaterial, 
alternative lifestyles. Nevertheless, in some con- 
texts, such rights are too ambiguous and not as 
equally pressing as other international human 
rights norms. A review on the interconnectedness 
of the different types and generations of rights 
both theoretically and in the context of real poli- 
tics and the organizational tendency to deal with 
human rights violations primarily on case-by-case 
basis is therefore essential. (Eide 2006; Kweitel 
2014: 265). 


Human Rights Organizations and Foreign 
Policy 
The right to peace is another example that sig- 
nifies the changing definition of human rights 
which impacts on the scope and agenda of 
human rights organizations. There are several 
dimensions to the right to peace, including inter- 
national peace and security, disarmament, human 
security, resistance to oppression, peacekeeping, 
the right to conscientious objection, and freedom 
of religion and belief. Associated with these con- 
cepts is the awareness of the internationalization 
of crime of aggression which has threatened inter- 
national peace and security in recent years. Nev- 
ertheless, many major international human rights 
organizations have been indifferent to this and 
declined to campaign for the ratification of the 
aggression amendments adopted in the 2010 Res- 
olution on the Crime of Aggression. As a result, 
the role of the Coalition for the International 
Criminal Court has largely been marginalized 
(Schabas 2015: 357-358). 

The responses of the major international 
human rights organizations are relatively aloof 
on the issue of crime of aggression. Amnesty 
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International, for instance, stated that it has not 
“taken a stance on the definition of the crime of 
ageression because its mandate — to campaign for 
every person to enjoy all of the human rights (civil 
and political and economic, social and cultural 
rights) enshrined in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and other international human 
rights standards — does not extend to the lawful- 
ness of the use of force” (Schabas 2015: 358). Ina 
similar stance, Human Rights Watch asserted, “‘its 
institutional mandate includes a position of strict 
neutrality on issues of jus ad bellum, because we 
find it the best way to focus on the conduct of war, 
or jus in bello, and thereby to promote our primary 
goal of encouraging all parties in a conflict to 
respect international humanitarian law. Consistent 
with this approach, we take no position on the 
substance of a definition of the crime of aggres- 
sion” (Schabas 2015: 358). One may however 
argue that the right to peace and against aggres- 
sion 1s a basic condition for fulfilling the desired 
human rights stated in the Declaration (Schabas 
2015: 358). 


Challenges to Legitimacy 

There is a very old criticism that human rights 
organizations do not represent victims or the citi- 
zens. And the more professional the organizations 
have become, the more they are detached from 
their service targets (Nadar 2014b: 531). On top of 
this, globalization has made the world even more 
multipolar, making power distribution more dis- 
persed, which further aggravates the issue of 
human rights organizations’ legitimacy and rep- 
resentation (Weston 2006; Chillier and Timo 
2014: 377). Various forms of monitoring over 
the work of civil organizations have been called 
for (Lavalle 2014: 296). 


Measurement of Impact 

Like other human services, the effectiveness of 
human rights organizations is hardly measureable. 
The impact of human rights advocacy may be too 
long term to be determined due to the very nature 
of advocacy itself. Advocacy work is even more 
difficult to be evaluated with human rights orga- 
nizations that are case based, which means that the 
long-term objectives of the organizations may not 
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be specific enough. Some organizations are con- 
tented that although they cannot determine their 
influence on the government, they can always 
help the victims, the human rights defender, and 
their family. This kind of thinking helps assure 
human rights workers of their contribution and 
thereby sustain the organizations’ relevance and 
survival (Brant 2014b: 370). 


Norm Setting Versus Implementation 

and Local Versus International Organizational 
Cooperation 

It is argued that, in the past decades, the interna- 
tional human rights framework has over- 
emphasized on norm setting to establish a 
framework that calls for universality of human 
rights and unified international attention and dia- 
logue. However useful this may be, international 
human rights organizations have neglected on the 
ground the need for real implementation of human 
rights at the local and/or national levels (Brant 
2014a: 539). 

Relatedly, the traditional model of some major 
international human rights organizations, such as 
Amnesty International and Human Right Watch, 
was one of documenting human rights violations 
that speaks for the organizations’ mandate. 
A challenge prevails with more and more local 
and national human rights organizations that are 
ready to speak for the country themselves, thus 
creating tension between international and 
national organizations. One of the changes in 
Amnesty International’s approach to alleviate 
this problem is to go inside the regions and work 
side by side with the human rights organizations at 
the national or local levels (Brant 2014b). Another 
important step was the creation of the Interna- 
tional Network of Civil Liberties Organizations 
(INCLO) in 2012. INCLO is a pioneering initia- 
tive that brings together ten human rights organi- 
zations at the national level from different 
continents to take charge of coordinated interna- 
tional work (Weston 2006; Chillier and Timo 
2014: 380). 

Amnesty International and other international 
groups are conscious that they need to work on 
and from both the South and the North alike. Over 
the last few years, Amnesty International for 
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example has begun to cooperate with more of 
the expertise in the South. There grows a trend 
whereby human rights organizations become 
more engaging on a daily basis with key local 
partners and more responsive to rights violations 
in real time (Nadar 2014b: 533). 

Some authors have referred to this process as 
“vernacularization” which signifies the negotia- 
tions between local, national, regional and global 
systems with the goal of framing local demands in 
terms of global human rights principles and prac- 
tices. A good example is Center for Legal and 
Social Studies, which aims to consolidate its 
impact “on the ground” (Chillier and Timo 2014: 
382). 


Conclusion 


Broadly speaking, human rights organizations are 
the organizations that advocate or promote inter- 
ests under the four generations of rights, namely, 
political and civil rights; social, economic, and 
cultural rights; solidarity rights; and the rights of 
indigenous people. Human rights organizations 
have flourished since the end of World War 
II. They can be categorized according to the 
degree to which their mandates relate to human 
rights and the scale of their operations. The roles 
of human rights organizations vary, depending on 
the nature of mandate of individual organizations, 
yet they share a commonality of functions, such as 
information processing, advocacy, developing 
human rights norms, and influencing policy; 
legal, medical, and humanitarian assistance; soli- 
darity building; and moral condemnation and 
praise. Human rights organizations have encoun- 
tered various challenges. These include the chal- 
lenges of negotiating a proper definition of human 
rights, developing partnership and solidarity of 
the human rights movement across continents, 
defending new conceptions of human rights 
amid new forms of human rights violation, 
reexamining the justifiability of the right to 
peace and against aggression, developing stan- 
dards to measure organizational legitimacy and 
effectiveness, and handling the process of 
vernacularization. 
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Synonyms 


Commercial sexual exploitation of children; 
Domestic minor sex trafficking; Human 
trafficking; Labor trafficking; Sex bidding; Sex 
slavery; Sex slave trade 


Definition 


Sex trafficking — “recruitment, harboring, trans- 
portation, provision, or obtaining of a person for 
the purpose of a commercial sex act in which the 
commercial sex act is induced by force, fraud, or 
coercion or in which the person induced to per- 
form such an act has not attained 18 years of age” 
(22 USC § 7102 (9-10)). 
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Introduction 


Sex trafficking has become one of the worst phe- 
nomena to emerge over the last decade and has 
and will continue to impact the social, psycholog- 
ical, economic, and cultural landscape of girls and 
women around the globe. Terms such as sex traf- 
ficking, sexual exploitation, human trafficking, 
sexual slavery, sex bidding, and the sex trade 
industry have all attempted to explain a global 
pandemic that presents an international crisis. 
The sexual exploitation, trafficking, trading, bid- 
ding, and slavery of children are a virulent offense 
against human rights and, more opulently, women 
and girls. Regrettably, the aforementioned terms 
have been associated with and limited to offenses 
against children in the international corridors of 
the world while ignoring the ecumenical growth 
of these issues in the United States. Once consid- 
ered an international epidemic, today sex traffick- 
ing has reached the corners of nearly every 
American state and is threatening to impact the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of children 
each year. 

According to US State Department, 
600,000—800,000 people are trafficked across 
international borders every year, of which 80% 
are female and half are children (Trafficking in 
Persons Report 2007). The National Center for 
Missing & Exploited Children estimates that 
100,000—300,000 children are at risk for being 
sold for sex in the United States alone. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigations (FBI) notes that 
youth between the ages 6 and 19 are subject to 
sex trafficking, while the average age a victim 1s 
first sold for sex is between the ages of 12 and 
14 years. This is the worst kind of human viola- 
tion and is the third-largest international criminal 
enterprise in the world generating in excess of $32 
billion dollars a year, largest lucrative industry 
behind illegal drug and arm trafficking (Walker 
and Hill 2011). According to the FBI, it is esti- 
mated that 293,000 children in the United States 
are at risk for becoming victims of commercial 
sexual exploitation. 

Various terminologies utilized to scaffold a 
broader understanding of sex trafficking have 
also created a wealth of confusion in terms of 
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how policies, programs, and services are lever- 
aged to assist those most vulnerable. Hence, this 
entry will attempt to reconcile misconceptions 
while highlighting the need for strategic, compre- 
hensive polices to address the issue of sex traf- 
ficking while appropriating best practices and 
models of care that provide opportunities for reha- 
bilitation. Public policies/programs traditionally 
were designed to eradicate social problems while 
protecting the most vulnerable of society. The 
ASPA Code of Ethics enumerates this commit- 
ment in its standard to “strengthen social equity” 
by treating “all persons with fairness, justice, and 
equality and promoting initiatives to reduce 
unfairness, injustice, and inequality in society.” 
Given Public Administrators’ deference to social 
justice and equality, it is important that we seek to 
address the oppression, exploitation, and victimi- 
zation of children. The commercial sexual exploi- 
tation of children (CSEC) refers to the sexual 
abuse of a minor for economic gain and involves 
physical abuse, pornography, prostitution, and the 
smuggling of children for unlawful purposes. Cur- 
tis et al. (2008) suggest that, while boys are also 
frequently victims of child sex trafficking, they 
can represent nearly 50% of victims. Unfortu- 
nately, very little data on this demographic is 
available in the Atlanta area, and so this entry 
focuses primarily on underage girls exploited 
for sex. 


Defining Sexual Exploitation/Trafficking 


Sex trafficking is defined as the “recruitment, 
harboring, transportation, provision, or obtaining 
of a person for the purpose of a commercial sex act 
in which the commercial sex act is induced by 
force, fraud, or coercion or in which the person 
induced to perform such an act has not attained 
18 years of age” (22 USC § 7102 (9-10)). To be 
punishable, the offense must involve a severe 
form of trafficking involving: 


e A person under the age of 18 induced to per- 
form a commercial sex act 

e An adult induced by the use of force, fraud, or 
coercion (TVPA 2000) 
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Trafficking of underage persons who are sub- 
ject to force, fraud, or coercion is a serious viola- 
tion of human rights (TVPA 2000). 

According to 18 US Code § 2251 — sexual 
exploitation of children involves: 


Any person who employs, uses, persuades, 
induces, entices, or coerces any minor to engage 
in, or who has a minor assist any other person to 
engage in, or who transports any minor in or 
affecting interstate or foreign commerce, or in 
any Territory or Possession of the United States, 
with the intent that such minor engage in, any 
sexually explicit conduct for the purpose of pro- 
ducing any visual depiction of such conduct or for 
the purpose of transmitting a live visual depiction 
of such conduct, shall be punished as provided 
under subsection ©, if such person knows or has 
reason to know that such visual depiction will be 
transported or transmitted using any means or 
facility of interstate or foreign commerce or in 
or affecting interstate or foreign commerce or 
mailed, if that visual depiction was produced or 
transmitted using materials that have been mailed, 
shipped, or transported in or affecting interstate or 
foreign commerce by any means, including by 
computer, or if such visual depiction has actually 
been transported or transmitted using any means 
or facility of interstate or foreign commerce or in 
or affecting interstate or foreign commerce or 
mailed. 


In a nutshell the sexual exploitation of children 
involves the act of employing, using, persuading, 
inducing, enticing, or coercing a minor child to 
engage in sexually explicit conduct for the pur- 
poses of producing visual depictions such as inde- 
cent touching, use of sexually explicit language, 
child pornography, forced marriage, rape, incest, 
sexual slavery, and the transportation of a minor 
from one state to another to engage in any of the 
aforementioned. 

Labor trafficking is the recruitment, harbor- 
ing, transportation, provision, or obtaining of a 
person for labor or services, through the use of 
force, fraud, or coercion for the purposes of sub- 
jection to involuntary servitude, peonage, debt 
bondage, or slavery (22 USC § 7102(9)). 

Human trafficking on the other hand is 
defined as the “recruitment and transportation of 
people from one place to another, one country to 
another, by using deception or force for the pur- 
pose of exploitation” (it is considered a criminal 
activity which violates human rights). The 
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commercial sexual exploitation of children 
(CSEC) refers to the sexual abuse of a minor for 
economic gain and involves physical abuse, por- 
nography, prostitution, and the smuggling of chil- 
dren for unlawful purposes. 

In an effort to understand the trafficking defini- 
tion, there are three considerations. First, the pro- 
cess action involves the manner or channels by 
which a victim is introduced/initiated into the 
world of sex trafficking. Second 1s the particular 
means by which the person is recruited/obtained by 
force, fraud, or coercion — (a) threats of serious 
harm to or physical restraint against any person; 
(b) any scheme, plan, or pattern intended to cause a 
person to believe that failure to perform an act 
would result in serious harm to or physical restraint 
against any person; or (c) the abuse or threatened 
abuse of the legal process (22 U.S.C. 7102 (3)). 
Exploitation is an inherent component of traffick- 
ing involving the force of victims into prostitution 
and requiring them to commit sexual acts for the 
express intent of developing pornographic mate- 
rials. Third and finally, victims are recruited for the 
purpose of involuntary servitude — a condition of 
servitude induced by means of any scheme, plan, or 
pattern intended to cause a person to believe that if 
the person did not enter or continue such condition, 
that person or another person would suffer serious 
harm/physical restraining or the abuse or threat- 
ened abuse of the legal process (22 U.S.C. 7102 
(6)); debt bondage is the status or condition of a 
debtor arising from a pledge by the debtor of his or 
her personal services or of those of a person under 
his or her control as a security for debt, if the value 
of those services as reasonably assessed is not 
applied toward the liquidation of the debt or the 
length and nature of those services are not, respec- 
tively, limited and defined (22 U.S.C. 7102 (5). 
slavery or sexual exploitation. The term commer- 
cial sex act means any sex act on account of which 
anything of value is given to or received by any 
person (22 U.S.C. 7102 (4)). 

The recruitment process involves several dis- 
tinctive patterns. First victims may be trafficked 
under the guise that the trafficker is romantically 
interested in them. The perpetrator heavily courts 
the victim and showers them with love, gifts, and 
money. Once trust and a strong bond have been 
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established, the trafficker flips the script and 
demands control and requires the victim to recip- 
rocate the love by performing various acts. 
A second method that has been common is the 
trafficker will attempt to recruit victims with the 
lure of modeling jobs (which may require porno- 
graphic videoing) while enticing and charming 
the victim with an opportunity that is ultimately 
too good to be true. The trafficker offers not only a 
job but offers exotic cars, travel opportunities, 
cash, and housing. Once the victim accepts the 
offer and has been exposed to the aforementioned 
benefits of the job, the trafficker methodically 
introduces the idea of entertaining gentleman cli- 
ents as a way to earn extra money. A third method 
is related to one of the oldest professions in the 
world, prostitution, and despite whether it is legal 
or not in some parts of the world, this does not 
protect the victim from the abuse, threats of vio- 
lence, coercion, and other deleterious aspects of 
this very dangerous profession. 


Problem 


In 2000, the United States passed the Victims of 
Trafficking and Violence Prevention (VT VP) (and 
amended in 2003) which highlighted the failure of 
current public policies to “protect victims of traf- 
ficking and paradoxically often punish victims 
more severely than do traffickers.” Accordingly, 
the law stipulates that victims of severe trafficking 
should not be inappropriately penalized for 
unlawful acts committed as a result of being traf- 
ficked (P.L. 106-386: 103 (9)). The VTVP 
emphasizes the challenges of existing public pol- 
icies designed to protect victims of sexual exploi- 
tation. The Trafficking Victims Protection 
Reauthorization Act of 2005 (TVPRA) gives 
state and local law enforcement funding to prose- 
cute customers of commercial sex; therefore some 
law enforcement agencies make no distinction 
between prostitution and sex trafficking. 

The Office on Trafficking in Persons notes that 
sex trafficking is a modern day form of slavery in 
which a commercial sex act is induced by force, 
fraud, or coercion or in which the person induced 
to perform such an act is under the age of 18 years 
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(US Department of Health and Human Services 
2012; Office of Trafficking in Persons). Approx- 
imately 300,000 children are at risk of being traf- 
ficked in the United States and this staggering 
number grows daily. According to US State 
Department (2007), “human trafficking is a 
multi-dimensional threat. It deprives people of 
their human rights and freedom, it increases 
global health risks, and it fuels the growth of 
organized crime. The sexual exploitation of chil- 
dren has become the third-largest moneymaker for 
organized crime, right behind guns and drugs.” 
In the United States, children are more likely to 
be sexually exploited for monetary gain by family 
and friends. This unfortunate phenomenon or 
what some refer to as the cycle of exploitation 
begins when an adult family member or friend 
sexually abuses a minor child in his or her care 
and the abuse escalates to systematic sexual 
behavior involving multiple children. Moreover, 
the children being sold, led, or forced into child- 
hood sexual exploitation are experiencing horrific 
acts of physical and mental abuse as children are 
being held captive in basements and under other 
slave-like conditions where they are beaten, mal- 
nourished, threatened, and sexually abused. 
According to the FBI and the US Department 
of Justice, human trafficking generates an esti- 
mated $9.5 billion in annual revenue in the United 
States. The US Department of Justice estimates 
that the average age of entry into prostitution for a 
child victim in the United States is 13 years old 
and the average victim may be forced to have sex 
up to 20 times a day and 100—1,500 clients per 
year (The A21 Campaign: abolishing injustice in 
the 21st century). Currently, it is estimated that 
one in five girls and one in ten boys will be 
sexually exploited before adulthood, while traf- 
ficked minors are sold into the sex trade at least 
15 times a day (Finkelhor 1994). Sex trafficking is 
a form of modern day slavery that sexually 
exploits and prostitutes children for economic 
gain and has deleterious impacts for girls further 
perpetuating gender inequality among this popu- 
lation. Slavery in this context oppresses women 
and girls and prevents the economic, social, polit- 
ical, and moral development of women and soci- 
ety as a whole. Unfortunately, in the United 
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States, children are more likely to be sexually 
exploited for monetary gain by family and friends. 

Girls who are psychologically manipulated 
and physically coerced by adults into trafficking 
experience dangerous outcomes. Meaning that 
exploitative relationships create bond chains that 
link a victim to someone who is dangerous to 
them and that include circumstances of incredible 
intensity when there is an abuse of trust and 
power. As a result of the mental, physical, and 
sexual abuse, exploited girls do not self-identify 
as victims and deny victimization due to fear of 
further physical and psychological abuse 
inflicted by the trafficker/pimp, law enforcement, 
and governmental agencies. The victimization, 
however, extends beyond the reach of the 
pimps/recruiters/johns to include public poli- 
cies/services that should seek to help the young 
victims but, unfortunately, further victimize the 
girls subjecting them to arrest, detention, and/or 
other forms of punishment if caught engaging in 
prostitution. 


Challenges to Care: The Paradox 
of Public Policies/Services 


The 2013—2017 Federal Strategic Action Plan on 
services for victims of human trafficking notes 
that despite the passage of the TVPA and its 
attempts to create a coordinated victim center 
approach that more needs to be done to ensure 
that victims/survivors are able to receive needed 
services across a broad continuum of public agen- 
cies. Moreover, an important consideration of this 
report 1s the need to build better relationships with 
nonprofit and faith-based agencies who in many 
cases are more experienced with the tools and 
expertise in meeting the needs of victims. Many 
of the services needed by victims require both 
emergency and long-term care including intensive 
case management, shelter, medical and dental 
care, mental health/substance abuse treatment, 
legal assistance, and educational and employment 
training services to name a few. The aforemen- 
tioned provisions of care may be constrained by 
the state and local laws, state funding, and the 
coordination of services within the geographic 
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region. As a result, the ability to provide quality 
coordinated care is often not realized based on the 
aforementioned constraints. Hence, if public pol- 
icies have traditionally been designed to alleviate, 
eradicate, and address social problems and to pro- 
tect the most vulnerable of society, why is it that 
so many are failing the vast number of women and 
children impacted by sex trafficking and exploita- 
tion? Moreover, what opportunities could be real- 
ized if public services were designed with 
coordinated comprehensive continuum of care 
that would create pathways to healing, restoration, 
and recovery for victims? Given Public Adminis- 
trators’ deference to social justice and equality, it 
is important that we seek to address the oppres- 
sion, exploitation, and victimization of one of 
America’s most vulnerable populations, our 
children. 

The needs of girls who have been victimized or 
at risk of childhood sexual exploitation are great, 
yet diverse, and create a wealth of opportunities 
for a cadre of social services and care. Hence, 
appropriate models of care should focus on col- 
laborations and partnerships among multiple 
agencies across jurisdictional boundaries. These 
should include social service providers, law 
enforcement, health-care professionals, task 
forces, and coalitions that have been successfully 
linked to increased access and availability of ser- 
vices among sexually exploited children. The 
aforementioned challenges can emerge from a 
lack of understanding the specific needs of sexu- 
ally exploited victims and seeking to offer ser- 
vices where little or no expertise exists. For 
example, service providers note that providing 
services to victims who are living in shelters can 
be difficult and some environments where pro- 
viders share examples of sex trafficking clients 
being placed in domestic violence shelters and 
then facing humiliation and isolation. One of the 
most common and frustrating challenges reported 
by law enforcement and service providers is the 
lack of knowledge and understanding regarding 
human trafficking among service providers, law 
enforcement, and even victims themselves who 
often do not believe or understand that they are 
a victim of crime. As a result, victims often go 
unidentified and unserved. 
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Although a variety of services exist to assist 
victims of sexual exploitation, the reality is the 
majority of victims of childhood sexual exploita- 
tion are sent to and held in Youth Detention Cen- 
ters, where unfortunately they are at risk for further 
victimization. Although the Detention Center ini- 
tially provides an opportunity for girls to get off the 
street, the center is ill equipped to address the 
developmental, psychological, mental, and physi- 
cal needs of these girls. The needs of girls who 
have been victimized or at risk of childhood sexual 
exploitation are great, yet diverse, and not only 
create a wealth of opportunities for the faith com- 
munity but also have implications for the use of 
appropriate practices of care. Although a variety of 
services exist to assist victims of sexual exploita- 
tion, the reality is that the majority of victims of 
childhood sexual exploitation are sent and held in 
the Regional Youth Detention Center, where unfor- 
tunately they are at risk for further victimization. 


Conclusion 


How can you help? First we can advocate for 
tougher laws in our individual communities to 
help eradicate the recruitment and trafficking of 
children. Organizations such as Street Grace 
“mobilize community resources — financial, 
human and material — to help individuals and 
organizations effectively fighting domestic minor 
sex trafficking (DMST) through awareness, 
empowerment and engagement. Street Grace is 
working to end DMST in Atlanta, with a vision 
of ending it throughout the United States (www. 
streetgrace.org).” Street Grace in collaboration 
with other local nonprofits who work to end the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children have 
helped to pass legislation that increases fines and 
penalties for those convicted of sex trafficking 
Street Grace Inc. (2016). GA HB 200 in 2011 
provided an expanded definition of “coercion” in 
the human trafficking statue to include causing or 
threatening financial harm Georgia General 
Assembly. GA HB 200. The bill also prohibited 
defense by blood relation, such as parents 
exploiting their children, or by marriage, such as 
a husband selling his wife. Most importantly, GA 
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HB 200 increased fines and penalties for human 
traffickers who target minors. If the victim is at 
least 16 but less than 18, the crime is deemed a 
felony punishable by 5—20 years in prison and 
fines ranging from $2500 to $10,000. If the victim 
is less than 16, the years in prison increases to 
10-30 and fines up to $100,000. Finally, GA HB 
200 requires law enforcement agencies to receive 
training on how to relate to human trafficking. In 
2013, the state of Georgia passed HB 141 that 
required certain businesses to post notices with 
information to assist victims of human trafficking 
to include the toll-free hotline number to the 
National Human Trafficking Resource Center 
Georgia General Assembly. GA HB 141. Failure 
to comply could result in a misdemeanor fine and 
a penalty of $500 for first offenses and up to 
$5000 for subsequent violations. 

Despite the aforementioned legislation that 
attempts to curtail the effects of the nearly 
400 children trafficked/exploited in Georgia 
monthly, more can be done. Street Grace is cur- 
rently working on the national Not Buying It 
(soon to be “Demand an End”) program that pro- 
vides states with tools and resources to begin 
awareness campaigns, form an effective task 
force, and communicate with other state attorneys 
general regarding legislative, municipal, and cor- 
porate best practices to combat demand. Street 
Grace has also implemented a project that inter- 
cepts buyers of online underage sex, educating 
them and warning them of the consequences of 
their actions in an attempt to deter future attempts 
to purchase Street Grace Inc. (2016). 

Citizens and community leaders can assist in 
these endeavors by developing and hosting infor- 
mational seminars to increase awareness on the 
pervasiveness of childhood sexual exploitation in 
the United States and specifically in the state of 
Georgia, highlighting the aforementioned risk 
factors. Additionally, we can contact local/state 
and congressional representatives in an effort to 
implement tougher public policies that will deter 
pimps and recruiters from exploiting young girls. 
Moreover, we can advocate for a more compre- 
hensive coordinated system of care with a vast 
array of social services to aid in their rehabilita- 
tion, such as safe housing, medical care, intensive 
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counseling, court advocacy, mentorship, educa- 
tional assistance, and job training. Appropriate 
and responsive services are equally as critical, 
and this includes a coordinated managed care 
system of services between law enforcement, 
social service agencies, and nonprofit agencies to 
meet the emotional, psychological, physical, and 
developmental needs of girls. The reality is that 
very few success stories exist as most victims at 
first do not view themselves as victims and, as a 
result, do not seek help. 

Secondly, we can become community ambas- 
sadors/volunteers with organizations that provide 
services to girls/women who are victims of sex 
trafficking and those who work tirelessly to advo- 
cate, create awareness, and provide direct services 
to victims of sex trafficking. We can volunteer 
with these organizations in developing and facil- 
itating programming for girls in life skills, career 
readiness, support groups, sporting and recrea- 
tional activities, and college preparation, to name 
a few. Your expertise is needed to help to improve 
the short- and long-term outcomes for victims of 
sex trafficking. Third and finally, we must help to 
facilitate a paradigm shift on issues of sex traf- 
ficking recognizing that we all can lend a hand. 
According to US State Department, new cultural 
norms must be embraced to help aid in eradicating 
sex trafficking: 


Rejecting long-held notions such as ‘boys will be 
boys’ and sending the clear message that buying 
sex is wrong is not just a task for governments, but 
will require partnerships throughout society, 
including the faith and business communities. 
Business leaders can adopt codes of conduct 
that prohibit purchasing sex. And leaders in 
civil society — from teachers to parents to 
ministers — must foster the belief that it is everyone’s 
responsibility to do their part to reduce the demand 
for commercial sex. It is especially important to 
reach young men with a strong message of demand 
reduction to help them understand the exploitation 
that permeates the commercial sex trade. 


Cross-References 


God, Science, and Organizations 
Human Rights Organizations 
Volunteers in the Public Sector 
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Defining Humanitarian-Military 
Interventions 


Globalization is often seen as incorporating 
two interrelated characteristics; the decreasing 
dominance of national sovereignty and inversely, 
the emergence of a global society where people 
are connected across both local and national 
communities. The impact of changing forms of 
technology are understood as stimulating both 
new and increased levels of trade, exchange, pro- 
duction, membership of groups (religious, politi- 
cal, area of interest), as well as the mobility of 
people (employment, refugees, migrants, tourists, 
trafficking). 

Digital technologies are seen as central to glob- 
alization, allowing people to connect in all kinds 
of ways irrespective of particular borders and 
boundaries. That the world is seen as “coming- 
together” is underpinned by significant changes in 
how people relate across time and space — a time- 
space compression as David Harvey phrased it 
(Harvey 1990) — and a point that will be further 
developed later in this entry. Globalization is nei- 
ther inherently positive nor negative. Rather, it is a 
process that can take on different emphases and 
trajectories, from the neoliberal free-market eco- 
nomic versions through to those that highlight 
emancipatory politics, cultural exchange, and the 
care of others. 

Globalization is taken here as being fundamen- 
tal to understanding social relations between peo- 
ple; namely, how communities and societies are 
formed and how and why they change, and this 
includes how people respond to crises including 
those caused by human conflict. Where humani- 
tarian aid and emergency or disaster relief focus 
on providing urgent support to vulnerable people 
with acute needs, humanitarian interventions 
(or humanitarian-military interventions) are typi- 
cally state-led transgressions of sovereignty mobi- 
lized via the potential or actual use of military 
force to protect the human rights of civilians. At 
the outset here, humanitarian interventions are 
broadly understood as an attempt at social trans- 
formation undertaken by institutions and net- 
works of actors exogenous to a specified site of 
mass conflict. The immediate aim is typically 
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toward securing peace via a transgression of 
national sovereignty along with the threat or the 
actual direct use of military force. 

Beyond initial attempts at securing peace, 
interventions incorporate a fuller gamut of activi- 
ties over a longer period of time including state-, 
peace- and nation-building, development and 
human security, as well as transitional justice pro- 
cesses. These elements interweave in different 
ways and often carry quite basic assumptions 
with regard to the form that postconflict society 
should take, a blueprint often referred to as “lib- 
eral peace” where the assumed form for a peaceful 
society is liberal-democratic and capitalist with a 
centralized state. 

The undertaking of humanitarian interven- 
tions, both in an immediate as well as longer- 
term sense, are informed in different ways by 
intensifying processes of globalization and shifts 
in the ways that state-sovereignty has come to be 
considered in recent decades. Once viewed as 
largely sacrosanct, national sovereignty is now 
seen as something less inviolable, and its trans- 
gression is argued for in exceptional cases where 
humanitarian crises are occurring (Weiss 2009). In 
effect, this may mean that interventions occur 
irrespective of the wishes of a national govern- 
ment (for instance Libya), or with significant pres- 
sure on a particular government to give sanction to 
a humanitarian intervention from external forces 
(such as Indonesia’s occupation of East Timor). 

This conditional view of sovereignty has most 
clearly gained traction with the Right to Protect 
doctrine (R2P). Developed and propagated by a 
range of international networks, think tanks, 
United Nation’s (UN) agencies, and academia, 
R2P sets out the criteria framing the conduct of 
interventions, including that they be undertaken 
by the right authority (such as the UN), the right 
intention (for humanitarian ends not political 
interest) as a last resort (where all other diplomatic 
and political options have been exhausted), where 
reasonable prospects exist (that an intervention 
will improve the situation) and with proportionate 
means (that the intervention uses military force 
proportionally to the objectives of securing 
people’s human rights) (A/57/303, 2002). Each 
of these codifies and regulates both the decision 
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to and mode of intervention into a conflict 
irrespective of state sovereignty. 

While increased interest in R2P is one indicator 
of a different approach to national sovereignty 
where humanitarian crises occur, its application 
in practice has been both limited and critiqued. 
While the intervention in Libya was partly justi- 
fied in terms of R2P, the disproportionate use of 
force by NATO has been criticized where the 
“assistance to the rebels significantly extended 
the war and magnified the harm to civilians, con- 
trary to the intent of the UN authorization” 
(Kuperman 2013, p. 14). In the reverse, the 
humanitarian disaster in Syria, due to the regional 
war that began in protests against Syrian leader- 
ship in 2011, has led to separate military interven- 
tions by a range of nations including Russia and 
the United States (US), but the objective has been 
military victory rather than securing humanitarian 
outcomes. As discussed in the following sections, 
conflict and humanitarian interventions have been 
significantly shaped in a more immediate sense by 
the end of the Cold War and more generally by the 
intensifying processes of globalization. 


The End of the Cold War and the 
liberalism of Global Conflicts 


While humanitarian interventions occurred before 
the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, the 
breakup of the Soviet Republic and subsequent 
end of superpower rivalry of the Cold-War period 
led to a significant increase in the number of 
humanitarian military interventions. From the 
end of World War Two to the early 1990s, human- 
itarian efforts had been constrained by the rivalry 
between capitalist and communist blocs — East 
and West — where attempts to intervene into con- 
flicts were deemed by either side as a threat to 
their interests (Paris 2004). Peace efforts were 
regularly vetoed in the UN Security Council, the 
horrific ramifications of which identified by for- 
mer UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali. 


Since the creation of the United Nations in 1945, 
over 100 major conflicts around the world have left 
some 20 million dead. The United Nations was 
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rendered powerless to deal with many of these 
crises because of the vetoes — 279 of them — cast 
in the Security Council, which were a vivid expres- 
sion of the divisions of that period. (Boutros-Ghali 
1992, p. 3) 


The end of the Cold War meant instead a great 
deal more political space for mobilizing large- 
scale interventions into conflicts without the risk 
of superpower conflict. Moreover, there were 
resources that could be directed into these con- 
flicts especially as they became increasingly seen 
as a risk to regional stability and trade interests. 
The most well-known humanitarian interventions 
since the end of the Cold War have included those 
in Somalia (UNOSOM I 1992-93; UNOSOM II 
1993-95), Haiti (UNMIH 1994—95), Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (UNMIBH 1995-2002), Liberia 
(UNOMIL 1993-97), Sierra Leone (UNOMSIL 
1998-99; UNAMSIL 1999-2005), East Timor 
(UNTAET 1999-2002), Kosovo (Operation 
Allied Force/UNMIK 1999-_), and Libya (2011). 

Where large-scale humanitarian interventions 
were concentrated in the 1990s and the early years 
of the new millennium (Libya in 2011 being an 
exception), many peacekeeping operations, long- 
term reconstruction, and development efforts con- 
tinue, albeit with less global attention. Roland 
Paris (2004) is frequently cited for showing the 
sharp upswing in peace efforts where “from 1989 
to 1999, the UN deployed thirty-three peace oper- 
ations, more than double the fifteen missions that 
the organization conducted in the four preceding 
decades” (p. 17). From 1999 to 2014, there have 
been 20 UN peacekeeping missions (Figure taken 
from UN Department of Peace-Keeping Opera- 
tion’s (DPKO) list of operations. Available 
via: _http://www.un.org/en/peacekeeping/docu 
ments/operationslist.pdf), and in 2015 there 
were 16 active operations comprising a total of 
106,245 uniformed personnel, 16,791 civilian 
personnel with an annual budget of approximately 
USD 8.27 billion (Figure taken from UN DPKO 
Fact sheet, last updated August 31, 2015. Avail- 
able via: http://www.un.org/en/peacekeeping/ 
resources/statistics/factsheet.shtml). 

With commentators such as Francis Fukuyama 
(1992) taking the demise of the Soviet Union 
as a “liberal revolution” that constituted the 
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culmination of a “universal history of mankind in 
the direction of liberal democracy” (p. 48). The 
terms “bipolarity,’ “balance of power,” and 
“mutually assured destruction,” all part of the 
Cold War security lexicon, became increasingly 
residual concepts as various forms of liberalism 
permeated the ideological landscape. One expres- 
sion of this liberalism was the increase in inter- 
ventions, with the belief that violence, even the 
worst most intractable kinds, could be overcome 
and peace secured. 

In contrast to the dominance of liberal beliefs 
within key international institutions, these interven- 
tions were undertaken into conflicts that were seen 
as both deeply violent and complex. Often follow- 
ing the fissures created by colonial state-building — 
where borders had been forged according to 
European interests rather in the aftermath of the 
Cold-war than those of the colonized — political 
regimes could no longer rely on the protection of 
either the USA or the Soviet Union. Contestation 
to existing regimes grew within nations, and so 
while violence between states appeared to regress, 
there was an acceleration of violence from within 
societies; a move from the interstate to the intrastate 
as people tried to remake the order of things around 
them in a rapidly changing world. At times, these 
wars have been for secession (Tamils unsuccess- 
fully in Sri Lanka; South Sudan, Timor-Leste, 
and the break-up of former Yugoslavia all resulted 
in new nations), while other conflicts have been 
between groups competing to control resources 
or attempting to redefine a polity (for instance 
Sierra Leone, Rwanda, Haiti, Libya). 

This wave of conflicts were often presented 
as “new wars,” and according to authors such 
as Mary Kaldor, they presented a qualitatively 
distinct form of conflict, made distinct by infor- 
mation and technology as well as in their form 
and motives (Kaldor 2001). Kaldor sees this 
contemporary warfare as differentiated by its 
decentralized organization and integration into a 
“global” war economy rather than being based on 
“vertically organized hierarchical units,” whereby 
the rise of identity politics emanated from 
“established political classes” and the threats 
posed to them by globalization (2001, pp. 8—9). 
Maintaining legitimacy — and the appearance of 
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sovereign control — relies more and more on the 
manipulation of political culture and the ability to 
mobilize people based on prejudices. This poli- 
tics, she argues, “tends to be fragmentative, 
backward-looking and exclusive”, based on nos- 
talgia, and “the construction of the heroic past, the 
memory of injustice, real or imagined, and of 
famous battle, won or lost” (Kaldor 2001, p. 78). 

In contrast to conventional warfare, under- 
stood as made up of hierarchically organized and 
clearly delineated armed forces distinct from civil- 
ian populations, new wars are marked by multiple 
groups, identity politics, and fluidity between mil- 
itary and nonmilitary actors. Moreover, many of 
these contemporary conflicts are reshaped by 
access to small arms that circulate the globe, 
ordered and transported through abstracted 
exchange mechanisms and logistical supply chains. 
People may still be killed in warfare by guns and 
bullets, but the contours of violence are shaped 
both politically and militarily by engagement with 
and responses to globalizing practices. 


Global Humanitarian Interventions 


Where shifting patterns of violence in the post- 
Cold War world were shaped in different ways by 
globalization, so too have efforts toward human- 
itarian responses, including the large-scale peace 
here. To understand this, it is important to briefly 
return to the discussion of globalization concep- 
tually. A “global community,” a “global con- 
sciousness,” or of a “world coming together” are 
phrases that are underpinned by deep changes in 
where and how people see themselves and how 
they connect to others. Technology is a central 
element in understanding globalization, though it 
does not exist independent of social context. In 
other words, with humanitarian interventions 
(along with innumerable other points of possible 
analytical consideration), it is not just the avail- 
ability of technology that is important, but the 
why and the how it is used. 

New technologies — information, digital, mar- 
ket, military, transportation — have been utilized to 
an extent where people are becoming increasingly 
disembodied and integrated across global-time 
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and global-space. This means that people are 
seeing themselves increasingly connected across 
territorially boundaries — “from anywhere to 
anywhere” — and that there is a simultaneity to 
the extent that the sense of time gap between 
people is reduced to a singular and instantaneous 
moment. Things happen with a greater sense of 
immediacy, both in terms of what we know is 
happening around the world (for instance, 
watching tsunami’s hit Japan live on televisions 
around the world) as well as how we connect with 
unknown others (the donation of funds to those in 
need for instance). Anthony Glidden’s, one of the 
first thinkers to analyze the role of time and space 
in terms globalization, draws attention to the acute 
change across societies. 
In the modern era, the level of time-space 
distanciation is much higher than in any previous 
period, and the relations between local and distant 
social forms and events become correspondingly 
“stretched”. Globalization refers essentially to that 
stretching process, in so far as the modes of con- 
nection between different social contexts or regions 


become networked across the earth’s surface as a 
whole. (Giddens 1990, p. 64) 


Across earlier periods of modernity, the nation 
was the dominant political community formed 
around a bounded space (territory) and time 
(history). Under conditions of intensifying glob- 
alization however the intersection between space 
and time begins to alter where there is an intensi- 
fying incidence of temporal simultaneity globally 
alongside a deterritorialization of social relations 
spatially per se (the ‘per se’ here is important, as 
typically it is the nation-state that globalization is 
written as if in oppositional form, whereas it is in 
effect the deterritorialisation of social relations 
across all forms of territory, including for instance 
the home and the workplace). In other words, 
people are drawn progressively into relations 
with one another that are not just regulated by a 
world time (as nations are), but for whom a sense 
of temporal coincidence with known and 
unknown others emerges, irrespective of how or 
where one is located. 

These more conceptual elements of globaliza- 
tion are manifested in very ready ways in how 
humanitarian interventions are undertaken. Per- 
haps the most obvious way is in how flows in 
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information can lead to increased political pres- 
sure “to do something” in nations far from sites of 
actual violence. Action from war zones, like nat- 
ural disasters, can be watched live as frontline 
journalists or the combatants themselves televise 
the horrors before them. What may have once 
been virtually unknown events gain significant 
global attention and demands for action (such as 
the kidnapping of girls in Northern Niger by Boko 
Haram). The image of a dead Syrian boy floating 
in the shallows of the Mediterranean in 2015 
is a case in point, even if it moved opinion 
toward the acceptance of refugees rather a 
military-humanitarian intervention in Syria. 
Equally, media imagery can shape domestic 
responses both for and against interventions; pro- 
intervention in the USA in terms of Haiti, and 
particularly in Australia and Portugal in the case 
of East Timor, or in opposition to interventions, 
most famously the US domestic reaction to the 
treatment of its soldiers killed in Somalia in 1993. 
The flow of information, and a flattening out of the 
time between something occurring in one place 
and others learning about it in another, in combi- 
nation with the increased mobility of technology, 
has meant that it has become almost impossible to 
control the flow of information and in turn the 
political effects that 1t may have. 

Similarly, global processes have shaped the 
ability to coordinate military efforts undertaken 
in the name of humanitarian interventions. The 
targeting of sites as well as the coordination of 
NATO member air forces in Kosovo relied on the 
transmission of information via satellite systems. 
In Libya, even the tracking of Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi up until the time he was executed 
occurred via NATO-controlled communication 
systems (Adams 2012, p. 14). No fly zones, and 
humanitarian delivery equally, rely on complex 
layers of communication, exchange, manage- 
ment, and the production of goods that are orga- 
nized by networks that cut across sovereign 
terrains and connected across decenterd supply 
chains (arms industry, logistical supplies to the 
military, and so forth). 

The increased number of interventions post- 
Cold War discussed above has been matched by 
their increased size, ambition, and complexity. 
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Reflecting this was the growth between 1988 and 
2008 where the number of troop-contributing 
countries increased from 26 to 121, the numbers 
of military and police personnel grew nearly 
tenfold, and the annual UN peacekeeping budget 
rose from 2.3 billion to 7.4 billion dollars 
(Ramsbotham et al. 2011). These interventions 
comprised networks of organizations including 
those of the “UN Family” (UNDP, UNHCR, 
UNICEF, UNIFEM, and so on), as well as an 
enormous number of aid agencies and non- 
governmental organizations. 

The complexity of their composition can, at 
least in part, be understood in terms of the impact 
of globalization on the organizational and mana- 
gerial operations of the wide number of institu- 
tions and networks. While from a distance 
interventions may appear singular and coherent 
as “UN Sanctioned” and “NATO enforced,” on 
the ground they are typically made up of a vast 
array of organizations; militaries from different 
nations, private security firms, logistic companies, 
civil society organizations — from local 
community-based organizations through to the 
large global efforts of Oxfam, Red Cross, and so 
forth — as well as local and national leaderships, 
movements, political groupings, businesses 
which are all situated in a wide range of (and at 
times competing) mandates, legal frameworks, 
regulatory domains, local laws, and different 
kinds of conventions. 

The ability to draw together such complex 
arrays of organizations into something that resem- 
bles a coalition, or towards an agreed objective, 
relies deeply on technologies that have increased 
the reach, mobility, and speed in which such oper- 
ations have been able to occur. Not only does an 
organization such as Oxfam rely on integrating 
financial, logistical, and programmatic expertise 
and management via information technologies in 
order to mobilize for humanitarian need — finan- 
cial in order to shift money, social media to stim- 
ulate public interest, management systems to 
mobilize human resources and expertise, commu- 
nications to report events and program outcomes, 
that things increasingly occur in “real time,” 
meaning a simultaneity in decision-making, 
deployments, the allocation of resources, 
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irrespective of the actual location of those 
involved in making the decisions. 

One of the effects of this level of integration 1s 
that spatial distinctions between the local and the 
global become blurred. Nongovernmental organi- 
zations deal with the most intimate problems of 
everyday life while also becoming key intermedi- 
aries in the deployment of national and interna- 
tional humanitarian aid. Regional organizations 
are frequently drawn in multiple directions; 
toward the site of intervention where they can 
claim legitimacy due to proximity and political 
connections while mandated by international 
organizations and resourced through transnational 
and global supply chains. This leads to complex 
intersections across what might have once more 
easily been defined as local, national, regional, 
and global concentrations of power into a far 
more diffuse and complex field. It is now increas- 
ingly difficult to clearly differentiate practices 
accordig to scale as organizations are simulta- 
neously drawn out to both the most abstracted 
and inwards toward the most local levels, demon- 
strating how under intensifying the processes of 
globalization how space becomes increasingly 
“compressed” to borrow from Harvey’s phrase. 


Conclusion 


War and efforts at peace have long drawn people 
into contact with one another from across the 
world. Violence, in this sense, has been both 
destructive but also the source of connecting peo- 
ple, whether they be soldiers from one continent 
recruited for war-fighting in another, or for NGO 
workers, or peace-keepers, working in order to 
deliver humanitarian need. What may appear 
very similar on the ground however, for instance 
both killing and its prevention via intervention, is 
being reshaped by globalizing processes to such 
an extent that it is changing the nature in which 
humanitarian action occurs. The “space” and 
“time” distance between event and response, 
between empathy and action, and between atroc- 
ity and intervention, 1s being compressed as social 
relations across the globe become reconstituted 
within a globalizing framework of relations. This 
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does not mean that all human rights abuses, 
let alone the worse, are acted on. What this does 
mean is that when they are acted on, this occurs in 
a way where there is a greater ability to organize 
and coordinate efforts across far more disperse 
sets of actors, across a flattening of time, 
reshaping how humanitarian interventions occur 
in an age of deepening globalization. 
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Immigration and 
Globalization 
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Across the world, people are on the move, not 
only as tourists but more for the permanent or 
temporary long term as immigrants and refugees, 
as international contract workers and international 
students. Jetliners have become more spacious 
with greater range, enabling all types of people 
to move around the world to reside away from 
their homeland. Increasingly, for many people, 
home itself has become a problematic concept. 
They have been and remain on the move, carrying 
not only their heavy bags of belongings but also 
their cultural, linguistic, and religious baggage 
and their aspirations to succeed in their new cho- 
sen country and to expand, even problematize, 
their cultural and occupational identities. 
According to the 2013 World Migration Report 
of the International Organization of Migration, 
214 million people were living outside their 
home country either permanently or for a tempo- 
rary long-term period usually longer than 
6 months. The Report states, “Throughout the 
history of mankind, human beings have migrated 
in search of greater opportunities and a better life. 


While migration is driven by many complex 
factors, most migrants want to earn a better 
living, to live in a more agreeable environment 
or to join family or friends abroad. Many, how- 
ever, do not move of their own free will but are 
forced to do so — refugees escaping persecution, 
for instance; people devastated by conflict or 
natural disasters; or victims of trafficking. But 
those who willingly choose to migrate are 
largely driven by the desire for greater happi- 
ness, prosperity and well-being” (International 
Organization of Migration 2013: 23). In 2016, the 
number had risen to 244 million. 

However, it must be recognized that migration 
is always a risk. Research suggests that in migrat- 
ing permanently to developed countries between 
4 and 10% do not achieve success. In all immi- 
grant, refugee and worker movements to devel- 
oped countries, there is always a small group for 
whom the decision to migrate ends in disappoint- 
ment, if not personal or family disaster. Expecta- 
tions may not have been met. The support may not 
have been enough. Opportunities may not have 
been available. They may not have had the psy- 
chological resources or the key adaptability attri- 
butes to cope. The migrant worker may have been 
injured or killed in industrial accidents or been 
sexually abused and exploited. The specter of the 
defeated migrant who has lost control of his or her 
life and of the smuggled or trafficked migrant 
haunts all migration movements. 
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Migration and Global Processes 


As the buzzword of the last several decades, glob- 
alization is a deeply contested construct of ideas, 
theories, and processes. Often in public debates it 
is confused with the narrower notion of economic 
globalization, which, while central to the con- 
struct, is only part of it. And the global financial 
crisis highlighted the dangers of unregulated 
financial activity and overbearing debt in a world 
that has become less predictable, less controllable, 
and more risk-laden. 

Globalization certainly implies a long-term 
trend of deepening interdependence between 
countries. For the optimists, globalization 
implies release from the shackles of traditional- 
ism, colonialism, and communism, and national 
success is found in market forces, multiparty 
democracy, techno-scientific rationalism, national 
self-determination, and international co-operation. 
Pessimists such as Samuel Huntingdon with his 
theory on civilizational clash see a world in con- 
flict, especially along political and religious 
faultlines. More critical approaches place the 
emphasis on disempowerment with the current 
modern world system bringing widespread vio- 
lence and avoidable deprivation as core nations 
dominate and exploit peripheral countries. It is 
perhaps best seen as a series of global processes 
in which migration is at the core or close to 
the core. 


Global Cities and Migration 

One such process is the emergence of the global 
city. Most migration types such as economic 
migrants, refugees, and agency and intracorporate 
migrants move to cities. As hubs and nodes in the 
global network, global cities stand at the center of 
globalization, which may not always be good for 
their rural hinterlands. The literature argues about 
the location and size of the global cities like 
London, Mumbai, New York, Osaka, Shanghai, 
Singapore, and Zurich, and sometimes a distinc- 
tion is made between global and world-class cit- 
ies. Many different lists have been produced. In 
any case, they contain the global, regional, or 
national headquarters of many transnational cor- 
porations, international banks, and other financial 
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organizations; they are key national centers for 
economic activity, centers of research, and educa- 
tion and centers for fashion and high-quality arts 
performances. They are the hubs for all migrating 
types. 

Good indicators as to whether a city is a glob- 
alizing city are the number of airports and the 
number of international airlines that fly in and 
the number of luxury hotels. These cities have a 
special relationship with the media outlets and 
they are key centers for the design of consumer 
products, often because they are more than usu- 
ally populated by persons who are culturally and 
artistically innovative. They are of their nature 
highly cosmopolitan with culturally different per- 
sons represented at the different social strata, not 
least the third world immigrant population who 
meet the needs of the global culturally diverse 
working elite and the city’s middle class in thrall 
to the elite. Globalizing cities are hubs for the 
multilayered strata of all migrating types. 


The Formation of Transnational Communities 
Flowing from this has been another process — the 
growth in the global network of diasporic and 
transnational communities. The movement of 
peoples implies that all nations, certainly the 
developed ones, are becoming multicultural soci- 
eties. All these people movements have led to the 
formation of very fluid or “liquid” multicultural 
and multifaith countries, even in countries whose 
population profile has historically been very 
monocultural such as Japan and the Republic of 
Korea, but driven to have migrant intakes usually 
because of low birthrates below the replacement 
level of about 2.2 children per fertile woman or 
the need for skilled and unskilled labor. 

These transnational or diasporic communities 
are linked across the world and back to the home 
country by the new technologies and mass air 
transportation, ensuring that the links between 
the different hubs of the diaspora are maintained 
and thickened. Within these links, a transnational 
ethnic economy can arise as does a transnational 
public sphere through common television chan- 
nels or newspapers or websites or social media 
that are disseminated regionally or globally. These 
transnational bonds no longer need as much to be 
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cemented by renewed migration but can be held 
together through cyberspace. These transnational 
hubs are thus multilocal and less subject to the 
impact of the nation. Among the different types of 
diasporas are the victim (the Armenians), the 
labor and imperial (the Indian indentured workers, 
the Italians), the trade (the Chinese, the Leba- 
nese), and the cultural (the Caribbeans in France) 
(Cohen 1997). The phenomenon of transnational- 
ism is tied to the logic of capitalist expansion but 
is at variance with assimilationism. These migrant 
diasporas acting transnationally can act on behalf 
of the interests of the homeland state or against the 
primary interests of the hosting states. 


The Politics of Identity 
Migration has also been at the center of another 
global process: the politics of identity and the rise 
of extremist and religious reactions. The major 
part of the twentieth century was consumed by 
the ideological polarities of capitalism and com- 
munism. Their visions differed about the means of 
production, the role of the state and the distribu- 
tion of resources. Each had their particular global 
network; sitting on the fence, not wishing to be 
aligned with either side, was a difficult task for 
many countries. With the end of the Cold War, a 
new politics emerged. It has been labeled the 
politics of identity though sometimes it is the 
politics of grievance or the politics of memory 
or the politics of retribution. Often it is con- 
sumed with conflict about cultural and religious 
differences, national origins, national identity, 
and national sovereignty. It has been seen in the 
Balkans, in Northern Ireland and Timor Leste. 
But the politics of identity is not often solved 
peacefully though it did happen in the case of 
Czechoslovakia. It has generated very significant 
backlashes across the developed world with the 
rise of exclusivist political parties, maintaining 
there is only one way of being an Australian or a 
Dutch or French citizen instead of expanding the 
national identity inasmuch as there are many 
diverse ways of being such citizens with hyphen- 
ated identities. 

Out of the politics of identity, there has also 
arisen ethnic and religious extremism. White 
supremacist and antiglobalization movements 
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are fundamentally about the politics of white iden- 
tity and about the threat that globalization might 
reverse the world’s power structures and their own 
personal and collective security. Islamic extrem- 
ism can be seen as a politics of identity in response 
to exclusion by the West, as a politics of wealth 
generation and distribution, especially with the oil 
profits, as a reaction of fear that pluralism may 
lead to relativism and even to secularism and as a 
reaction to the Palestinian issue. Religion is also 
filling the gap as people are being separated from 
their longstanding local identities since we still 
live in a world that is very religious except in 
Western countries where secular humanism has 
rapidly grown. 


Global Migration Pathways 


Migration experts usually distinguish between 
permanent and long-term temporary migration 
across international borders. The main permanent 
migration types are (1) economic and business 
migration, (2) refugee migration, (3) partner and 
family migration, and (4) retirement migration 
(such as British people retiring to Spain or Malta 
or Japanese to Australia or Thailand), while the 
major examples of long-term temporary migration 
are (5) international contract worker migration, 
(6) business executive migration, (7) international 
student migration, (9) international agency and 
government migration, and (8) nongovernment 
and intracorporate personnel migration. 

The 2013 World Migration Report of the Inter- 
national Organization of Migration (IOM) gives 
two sets of estimates from the World Bank and the 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 
as to the breakdown of the 214 million migrants 
but almost half are from the poorer countries 
of the South to the rich countries of the North, 
Table 1). But well over a third are moving 
between countries of the poor South. Australia 
is, par excellence, the migration nation state as it 
becomes a Eurasian nation in the twenty-first 
century — almost a quarter of its population is 
born overseas, and close to half (45%) are either 
born overseas or have at least one parent born 
overseas. 
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Immigration and Globalization, Table 1 Global 
migration pathways (in percentages, N = 214 million 
people) 


Migration World bank UNDP 
pathway figures figures 
1. North—North 17 15 
2. South—South 35 41 
3. South—North 45 41 
4. North-South 3 3 

TOTAL 100 100 


The financial situation of migrants in the North 
is worse than those of the native-born, but their 
situations improve with time as they achieve rel- 
ative success and financial independence. Long- 
term North—North migrants, however, achieve the 
same levels of financial well-being as the native- 
born. South-South migrants are less well off 
financially than the native-born, and their expec- 
tations do not improve with time. For example, 
long-time South-South migrants are half as likely 
to say that their standard of living is getting better 
(32%) than the native-born (55%). Compared 
with what their situations would have been like 
if they had remained in their country of origin, 
North—North migrants gain in terms of objective 
and subjective economic indicators. South—South 
migrants, by contrast, appear to lose out relative 
to matched stayers, with long-timers being less 
able to afford housing. North—North migrants 
are less likely than South—North migrants to be 
struggling to meet their basic needs. South—North 
migrants also experience less improvement, over 
time, than North—North migrants. While migrants 
in the South are better able to afford food after 
being in the country more than 5 years, there is 
no such improvement with regard to shelter. 
In fact, they find it more difficult to afford shel- 
ter, compared with matched stayers in their 
home countries (International Organization of 
Migration 2013). 


Economic Migration 

While the IOM figures remind us of the South-to- 
South movement, it is the South—North and the 
North-to-North movements which gain most 
attention in terms of statistical analysis, research 
studies, public debate, and public policy. Migrants 
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on the move are motivated by their economic 
hopes and aspirations. Central to this are the 
G20 group of nation states in which 55% of the 
world’s migrants, both temporary and permanent, 
reside, representing 129 million international 
migrants. Seven of the 19 G20 countries have 
more than 10% of their population as international 
permanent or long-term temporary migrants, led 
by Saudi Arabia (31.4%) where the overwhelm- 
ing majority are contract workers on long-term 
temporary visas. As seen in Table 2, the other 
six countries are Australia (28.1%), Canada 
(20.7%), USA (14.3%), UK (12.4%), Germany 
(11.9%), and France (11.6%) (International Orga- 
nization of Migration 2015a). The other important 
factors are common language (e.g., Argentina 
with Spanish), prior colonial links (e.g., France), 
proximity (e.g., India), and diasporic returnees 
(e.g., Japanese from Brazil and Peru). 


International Migrant Workers 

Since World War Two, there has continued to rise 
the number of workers leaving their own countries 
to work in other countries such as the guestworker 
scheme in the Western European countries and 
in the Eastern European Communist countries 
in the immediate decades after the war. In 2013, 
according to the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (ILO), there were 150.3 million workers of 
whom 88.7 million (55.7%) were male and 66.6 
million (44.3%) female. For the males, the labor 
participation rates are the same as for their 
brothers back in their home country whereas the 
female migrant workers had a far higher rate than 
their sisters back home (ILO 2015). The study 
found that 11.3 million workers, mostly women, 
were working in domestic service (cooking, 
cleaning, childminding, gardening). 

According to the ILO statistics, exactly three- 
quarters of the workers were working in high 
income countries with almost half of the workers 
in Northern America (24.7%) and Northern, 
Western and Southern Europe (23.8%) with 
11.7% in the Arab States and 9.2% in Eastern 
Europe. Further, 71.1% were in service indus- 
tries, while 27.8% were in more heavy industries 
such as manufacturing and construction and 
11.8% in agriculture (ILO 2015b). The Arab 
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Immigration and Globalization, Table 2 G20 countries vs. number and percentage of overseas-born* 


No. of % of total 
Country overseas born population 
Argentina 1.89 M 4.5 
Australia 6.62 M 28.1 
Brazil 0.60 M 0.3 
Canada 7.28 M 20.7 
China 0.84 M 0.1 
France 7.44 M 11.6 
Germany 9.85 M 11.9 
India 5.34M 0.4 
Indonesia 0.30 M 0.1 
Italy 5.72 M 7.9 
Japan 2.44 M 1.9 
Korea (Sth) 1.23 M 2.4 
Mexico 1.10 M 0.5 
Russian Fed. 11.0 M 7.7 
Saudi Arabia 9.06 M 31.4 
South Africa 2.40 M 4.5 
Turkey 1.86 M Aes 
UK 7.80 M 12.4 
USA 45.7M 14.3 


Five largest source countries 
(in rank order) 


Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Italy 

UK, New Zealand, China, India, Philippines 
Portugal, Japan, Paraguay, Bolivia, Italy 

Not available 

South Korea, Philippines, Brazil, Indonesia, USA 
Algeria, Morocco, Portugal, Tunisia, Italy 

Former Soviet states, Turkey, Poland 

Bangladesh, Pakistan, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Myanmar 
China, Korea, UK, Timor Leste, Singapore 
Romania, Albania, Morocco, Germany, Ukraine 
South Korea, China, Brazil, Philippines, Peru 
China, Viet Nam, USA, Philippines, Thailand 
USA, Guatemala, Spain, Colombia, Argentina 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, Belarus 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Egypt, Philippines 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Lesotho, UK, Namibia 
Bulgaria, Germany, Serbia, Greece, Montenegro 
India, Poland, Pakistan, Ireland, Germany 
Mexico, China, India, Philippines, Puerto Rico 


*Figures do not contain refugees claimants. Source: International Organization for Migration (2015) How the G20 Views 


Migration (IOM, Geneva) 


States have the highest proportion (35.6%) of 
migrant workers as a percentage of all workers 
in the national workforce followed by Northern 
America (20.2%). 

Philippines, like India, has been a major send- 
ing country since the early 1970s and in 2013 the 
Commission on Filipinos Overseas estimated 
that 10.3 million Filipinos were permanent or 
temporarily overseas, 9.3% of all Filipinos. Of 
these, 4.21 million were workers on temporary 
visas, while another category were irregular 
migrants who were overstayers or whose pres- 
ence was not properly documented. The major 
destination countries for Filipino workers were 
Saudi Arabia 948,038 (including 80,500 irregu- 
lars), United Arab Emirates 777,894 (42,805), 
Malaysia 767,573 (448,450), the USA 400,383 
(271,000), Qatar 204,534 (15000), Kuwait 
(197,787 (6000), Hong Kong (187,843 (5000), 
and Italy (182,204 (54,390) (Commission for 
Filipinos Overseas 2016). 

A substantial proportion of migrant workers 
work in situations of extreme exploitation, affect- 
ing their physical and psychological health. 


Female workers are more likely to suffer discrim- 
ination, exploitation, and physical and sexual 
abuse than the males. Aside from the often dan- 
gerous work situations, research has focused on 
the effect of migrant labor on gender roles and 
also on the children, usually but not always left at 
home. A recent new element is that IT connectiv- 
ity has alleviated the factors of distance, isolation, 
and exploitation through the thickening of trans- 
national links. 

The International Convention on the Protec- 
tion of the Rights of All Migrant Workers and 
Members of their Families came into operation 
in 1990 as a multilateral treaty based on the 
human rights of migrant workers. But it has had 
limited affect as it only came into force in 2003 
after the threshold of 20 ratifying nations had been 
reached. The number by 2016 had reached 49, but 
none of the major destination states has signed the 
Covenant. However, many attempts by the send- 
ing nations in particular continue to foster inter- 
state dialogue and enhance bilateral, regional, and 
interregional cooperation. But the protection of 
migrant workers remains an uphill battle. 
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Refugees and Asylum Seekers 

As globalization theorists have warned for more 
than two decades, the numbers of refugees and 
asylum seekers have continued to rise. Refugee 
movements give clear witness to the inhumanity 
of humanity. However, the continuing failure to 
resolve the Palestinian refugee problem illustrates 
that serious dangers and critical issues are at stake 
with refugee movements. The refugee mentality is 
characterized by unique features that differ from 
other migration types. The push factors are so 
overwhelming that there is little choice but to 
flee. The social and political chaos is such that 
the concern is immediate escape with little 
thought given to the consequences. Most have 
not failed in their homeland but are successful, 
perhaps prominent and educated individuals with 
their families who flee because of persecution and 
become recognized as refugees in accordance 
with the 1951 U.N. definition of a refugee. 
Research has identified refugee opportunists 
whose lives are not in danger but who yearn for 
an economically better life. But the overwhelming 
majority of refugees are in genuine and rightful 
fear of their lives. It is the aim of UNHCR that all 
refugees will return home and most eventually do 
with the cessation of the conflict. When this 
becomes impossible, then resettlement in third 
countries becomes the priority. 

Regarding refugees and asylum-seekers, the 
data held by the United Nations High Commis- 
sion for Refugees (UNHCR) show the gradual rise 
in displaced people since the 1950s. At the end of 
2015, there were 63.01 million people who were 
of concern, but the majority were internally 
displaced where they have become refugees in 
their own country. International refugees were 
21.3 million at the end of 2015 with 16.1 million 
under UNHCR mandate and another 5.2 million 
Palestinian refugees under the mandate of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) formed in December 1949. The top 
reception nations were Turkey (2.5 m), Pakistan 
(1.6 m), Lebanon (1.1 m), Iran (.98 m), Ethiopia 
(.74 m), and Jordan (.66 m), while 53% of refu- 
gees were generated by three countries: Syria 
(4.9 M), Afghanistan (2.7 M), and Somalia 
(1.1 M). However, it is very important to note 
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that the refugee profile changes very quickly, 
decade by decade. 


Stateless People 

Another much overlooked problem is stateless- 
ness, which usually results from policies that 
exclude people considered as outsiders, notwith- 
standing their traditional ties to their territories 
(e.g., Myanmar’s Rakhine state) or as a result of 
the transfer from colonialism to independence 
(e.g., the Burkinabe in the Ivory Coast). Many 
countries have not signed or become a party to 
the 1961 UN Convention of the Reduction of 
Statelessness. Statistics are very vague. The UN 
estimates that there are more than 10 million state- 
less people but it has only identified 3.387 million, 
with the three leading countries having stateless 
people being Nepal (800,000), Myanmar 
(797,000) and Thailand (542,000), while others 
are in countries such as Malaysia, Kyrgyzstan, 
Brunei, Turkmenistan, and Vietnam. 


Intermarriage and Family Migration 

In the immediate post-WII period, partner and 
dependent child migration, including extended 
family migration, was seen as desirable and as 
an unmitigated right for those countries wishing 
to build up their population, less so for those 
countries with migrant worker schemes. With the 
more recent emphasis on high skill and business 
migration, there has been an accompanying back- 
ward shift, especially extended families. But as 
the IMPALA analysis has shown, since 1999 there 
have been greater restrictions placed on partner 
reunification but less restrictiveness in relation to 
children. Much greater stringency has been placed 
on the questions asked of both partners to obviate 
fraud and establish the bona fides of the relation- 
ship (Beine 2015). 

In more recent times, intermarriage across 
international borders has become a growing phe- 
nomenon as a direct result of the mobility of 
persons. Intermarriage, whenever and however it 
occurs, is usually an emotional topic. It was often 
taboo as, to quote a Chinese saying, “A chicken 
does not marry a duck”. It implies the crossing of 
ethnic, religious, linguistic, racial, or national 
boundaries in life’s most intimate union. The 
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legal prohibitions against racial intermarriage in 
countries such as South Africa and in the United 
States have been well documented as have been 
the experiences of Japanese war brides in coun- 
tries such as Australia and United States. Early 
studies pointed to the negative effects such as 
female exploitation, higher incidence of marriage 
breakdown and identity problems for the children 
whereas studies from the 1980s pointed to posi- 
tive outcomes such as the rupturing of cultural 
boundaries and intergroup cooperation. 

The incidence of intermarriages is partially 
embedded in population pressures, poverty pres- 
sures, imbalanced gender ratios which place a 
marriage squeeze upon either gender such as 
rural Japanese men and younger Filipino women 
in recent decades and massive changes in labor 
market demands. The so-called mail order bride, 
while a reality but overexaggerated by the popular 
press, led to many unhappy marriages (Cahill 
1990) but formal and informal online dating sub- 
sequently arrived to broaden marriage partner 
selection. Data from both Filipino and Japanese 
government sources confirm that marriages 
between Japanese and Filipinos living in Japan 
are more numerous than for other source nations. 
Since the mid-1980s, the Commission for Filipinos 
Overseas has conducted guidance and counseling 
sessions for Filipinos going overseas to marry. 
In the 2005-2014 period, 214,093 Filipinos, 
mostly women, went to the USA (46%), Japan 
(18%), Australia (8%), South Korea (6%), and 
Canada (5%). 

More recent research has focused on intermar- 
riage and integration. As found before, 
intermarried couples are more highly educated 
and the foreign partner is better integrated than 
his or her fellow migrant nationals and new 
explanatory models have been developed 
(Torngren et al. 2016). Other research has targeted 
transnational families in developed countries, 
including cases where one or both partners work 
overseas and the children are minded by a grand- 
parent or other relatives. 


International Student Migration 
Another global process, very positive in aims and 
outcomes, has been the internationalization of 
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education, including the exponential rise in 
cross-border education with the movement of per- 
sons such as professors, researchers, and students, 
the delivery of both academic award and short 
language and vocational programs and the diver- 
sification in educational providers beyond univer- 
sities. In 1980, there were about 1.1 million 
internationally mobile students, whereas by 2009 
it had risen to 3.4 million and by 2020 it will have 
grown to about 8 million. Central to this has been 
the globalization of English. 

Tables 3 and 4 show how the USA, UK, and 
Australia with their high-quality, English- 
speaking universities have been very successful 
in attracting international university students 
though they also recruit students into their voca- 
tional colleges and their schools as well as their 
English education institutes. The US continues 
to top the list but its swashbuckling gun culture 
is making many families hesitant in sending 
their young adult student children. Another 
trend has been the capacity of former colonial 
powers such as the UK, France, Russia, and 
Spain to attract students from their former colo- 
nial dependencies. Key Muslim states such as 
Saudi Arabia and Malaysia have attracted stu- 
dents from the Muslim world. Universities in 
countries such as New Zealand (18.7% of its 
students are from overseas) Australia (18.3%) 
and the UK (18.2%) have become financially 
reliant on the income from their internationally 
mobile student population. 

However, both tables highlight the almost 
global ubiquity of the Chinese international stu- 
dent and how South Korea and Saudi Arabia are 
sending many of their students overseas for their 
studies or part of their studies. The student flows 
from European countries has been principally to 
other European countries but this has been driven 
by the European Commission with such programs 
as SOCRATES I and IT (1994—2006) and the Life- 
Long Learning Program (2006-2013). 


Migration and Public Policy 


International and national migration and refugee 
policies which inevitably intersect with population 
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Immigration and Globalization, Table 3 No. of internationally mobile university students vs. host country (in rank 


order) 
Inbound 
No. of inbound mobility 
No. | Country students Three largest countries of origin rate* 
l. USA 907,251 China (291,063), India (112,714), South Korea (63,952) | 4.7 
2: UK 428,724 China (86,204), India (19,604), Nigeria (17,973) 18.2 
oe Australia 266,048 China (90,245), India (25,562), Malaysia (15,357) 18.3 
4. France 235,123 China (25,388), Morocco (25,223), Algeria (16,558) 9.8 
5. Germany 228,756 China (23,616), Russia (9953), India (9896) Tot 
6. Russia 213,347 Kazakhstan (49,252), Belarus (24,880), Turkmenistan 3.0 
(15,662) 
7. Canada 152,244 China (42,011), India (13,626), France (10,842) n.a. 
8. Japan 132,685 China (85,226), South Korea (14,958), Viet Nam (6071) | 3.4 
9. China 123,127 No data 0.3 
10. | Italy 87,544 Albania (11,429), China (11,318), Romania (7007) 4.7 
Il. TUAE. 73,445 India (11,697), Syria (6169), Oman (6008) 46.9 
12. | Saudi Arabia 73,077 Yemen (8906), Syria (8448), Egypt (4560) 4.8 
13. | Netherlands 70,692 Germany (23,828), China (4717), Belgium (2460) 73 
14. | Austria 67,691 Germany (27,150), Italy (8064) Turkey (2536) 15.9 
15. | Malaysia 60,244 Bangladesh (6534), Indonesia (5700), China (4956) 7.4 
16. | Ukraine 57,583 Turkmenistan (13,485), Azerbaijan (9257), India (3925) | 3.2 
17. | Spain 56,361 Colombia (5754), Italy (4752), Peru (3490) 2.9 
18. | South Korea 55,536 China (38,109), Mongolia (2475), Viet Nam (2123) LZ 
19. | Belgium 55,516 France (17,369), Netherlands (3800), Luxembourg 11.2 
(1834) 

20. | Switzerland 49,536 Germany (11,886), France (8852), Italy (4562) 17.1 
21. | Singapore 48,938 No data 19.2 
22. | New Zealand 48,892 China (13,952), India (10,255), Australia (2350) 18.7 
23. | Turkey 48,183 Turkmenistan (6491), Azerbaijan (6901), Iran (4343) 0.9 
24. | Egypt 47,815 Malaysia (5067), Kuwait (2496), Indonesia (2262) 1.9 
25. | Thailand 47,054 China (4544), Myanmar (1620), Cambodia (1182) 2.1 
26. | South Africa 42,592 Zimbabwe (10,602), Congo DR (2812), Namibia (2637) | 4.2 
27. | Jordan 40,378 U.A.E. (5782), Saudi Arabia (4031), USA (2174) 6.8 
28. | India 38,992 Nepal (8183), Afghanistan (3016), Bhutan (2619) 0.7 
29. | China H.K. 31,955 UK (14,693), Australia (8826), USA (8463) 10.7 
30. | Denmark 29,941 UK (1357), USA (926), Germany (484) 1.8 


*Total no. of students from abroad studying as a percentage of total tertiary enrolment in the host country. Source: Global 
Flow of Tertiary-Level Students, UNESCO Institute for Statistics, November 2016 


policies and with settlement and integration poli- 
cies are usually based on the premise that popula- 
tion movements and international migration can be 
actively and responsibly governed and managed 
though in the case of refugee and asylum seeker 
movements the policies are much more reactive 
than proactive. Many think tanks across the devel- 
oped world are engaged in monitoring, evaluating 
and designing policies and programs of all aspects 
of population flows. There has been much focus on 


financial and labor market impacts and on settle- 
ment and acculturation processes as well as the 
impact on social capital and social cohesion. Inev- 
itably models and theories have emerged. 
Migration states such as Australia, Canada, 
and New Zealand have developed highly 
engineered immigration policies designed to 
boost population across their unpopulated spaces 
as well developing their secondary industries in 
their urban centers in the immediate post-WWII 
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Immigration and Globalization, Table 4 Number of internationally mobile university students vs. sending country 


(in rank order) 
No. of Outbound 
outbound mobility 
No. Country students Three largest countries of destination Rate* 
l. China 790,850 USA (291,063), Australia (90,245), UK (86,204) 0.8 
2. India 233,540 USA (112,714), Australia (25,562), UK (19,604) 0.7 
3. Germany 115,513 Austria (27,150), Netherlands (23,828), UK (13,846) 3.9 
4. South Korea 108,304 USA (63,952), Japan (14,958), Australia (6551) 3.1 
c) Saudi Arabia 85,241 USA (53,637), UK (8922), Canada (5660) 5.6 
6. France 78,675 Belgium (17,369), UK (11,228), Canada (10,842) 3.3 
7. Nigeria 71,351 UK (17,973), Ghana (13,919), USA (9786) n.a. 
8. USA 67,250 UK (14,950), Canada (8049), Grenada (4544) 0.3 
9. Kazakhstan 66,623 Russia (49,252), Kyrgyzstan (4535), USA (2006) 10.1 
10. Malaysia 64,930 UK (15,583), Australia (15,357), USA (7858) 7.9 
11. Viet Nam 62,843 USA (19,336), Australia (12,898), Japan (6071) 2.5 
12. Italy 54,948 UK (9499), Austria (8064), France (6729) 2.9 
13. Russia 54,923 Germany (9953), USA (5203), Czech Rep. (4379) 0.8 
14. Canada 48,954 USA (28,454), UK (6309), Australia (3481) n.a. 
15. Ukraine 44,945 Russia (12,043), Poland (9485), Germany (5850) 25 
16. Turkey 44,652 USA (9962), Germany (5440), Bulgaria (3310) 0.8 
I7. Pakistan 43,486 UK (6645), Australia (6316), USA (5241) 2.3 
18. Morocco 43,148 France (25,223), Spain (3071), Germany (2631) 4.9 
19. Brazil 39,317 USA (13,349), Portugal (5218), France (4032) 0.5 
20. Greece 37,473 UK (10,653), Italy (3515), Cyprus (2966) 5.3 
21. China(HK) 34,472 UK (14,693), Australia (9069), USA (8463) 11,5 
2: Syria 34,165 Saudi Arabia (8448), Jordan (6387), U.A.E. (6169) 4.4 
23. Spain 32,082 UK (6531), Germany (5138), USA (4864) 1.6 
24. Bangladesh 30,077 Malaysia (6534), USA (5441), UK (4868) 1.4 
25. UK 30,338 USA (9601), France (2110), Germany (1798) 1.3 
26. Japan 30,046 USA (15,075), UK (3089), Australia (1817) 0.9 
27. Mexico 29,730 USA (14,962), Spain (2470), Germany (2225) 0.8 
28. Iraq 25,829 Jordan (6012), U.A.E. (2705), Ukraine (2611) n.a. 
29. Thailand 25,690 USA (7052), UK (6246), Australia (2933) 1.1 
30. Egypt 24,970 U.A.E. (4700), Saudi Arabia (4560), USA (2928) 0.9 


Source: Global Flow of Tertiary-Level Students, UNESCO Institute for Statistics, Nov. 2016 
aTotal no. of outbound students as a percentage of total tertiary enrolment in the host country 


period. Countries such as France and Germany 
from the 1950s in their post-War recoveries were 
driven by their guestworker programs for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Such pro- 
grams were then succeeded by the international 
contract labor movements beginning mainly in 
the 1970s following the oil crisis. This flow, led 
by the Filipinos, was directed very much towards 
the oil countries of the Middle East. 

An important cross-national study with the 
aim to comparing immigration policies has 


recently reported on admission and citizenship 
policies across nine countries (Australia, France, 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States) focused around economic migration, fam- 
ily reunification, asylum, and humanitarian migra- 
tion and student migration as well as acquisition 
of citizenship. The IMPALA (International 
Migration Law and Policy Analysis) database 
project has been mapping “tracks of entry” 
(Beine et al. 2016). 
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The project has found that in the first decade of 
the millennium (1999—2009), entry requirements 
became much more complex across all migrating 
categories and with substantial variation in the 
restrictiveness of immigration regulations. The 
variation in entry policies varied quite markedly 
across the different categories, e.g., Australia’s 
entry for policies for skilled economic migrants 
and for international students is very liberal, 
whereas its entry policies for asylum seekers, 
especially if they arrive by boat, are the most 
draconian of all nine countries. Hence, general- 
izations about immigration policies are hard to 
make unless one examines the particular migrat- 
ing categories. The IMPALA data are character- 
ized by regulation density (Beine et al. 2016). As 
the global economy has allowed for the greater 
flow of goods and services, it has also allowed for 
the greater flow of people but under much greater 
stringency regulations as we have seen with part- 
ner migration. 


Migrant Smuggling and Human 
Trafficking 


National policies, however, have struggled to deal 
with border control and the smuggling of people. 
In a comprehensive review of the evidence, 
the International Organization of Migration has 
admitted that “the smuggling of migrants across 
international borders on routes traversing land, air 
and sea continues to undermine migration gover- 
nance and impedes safe and orderly migration. In 
numerous parts of the world, migrant smugglers 
have become an integral part of the irregular 
migration journey, resulting in enormous profits 
for criminal smuggling networks while reducing 
the ability of States to manage their borders and 
migration programmes. Given that it is often 
covert in nature, migrant smuggling may only 
become visible when tragedies occur or emer- 
gency humanitarian responses are required” 
(McAuliffe and Laczko 2016: 3). It is rife with 
exploitation, abuse and inequity. It is estimated 
that over the last 20 years, 60,000 smuggled immi- 
grants are dead or missing (Brian and Laczko 
2016). The same review, while acknowledging 
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the research progress, admitted that we do not 
have a clear picture of global people smuggling. 

Contrary to the portrayal of smugglers in the 
Western press as evil misdoers and in the Asian 
press as snakeheads, the intellectual framing of 
migrant smuggling can be otherwise described as 
providing a service, acting almost like tourist 
agents and facilitating the entry of people into 
their destination country. Some would frame it 
even altruistically when there is no profit motive 
and the fleeing migrant is escaping persecution 
or war. 

While there is much overlap, human trafficking 
differs from people smuggling since it involves 
coercion. Nonetheless, the UN Office on Drugs 
and Crime (UNDOC) (2016) has brought to 
global attention the adaptability of smuggling 
organizations and their increasingly sophisticated 
networks, the role of the corrupting of govern- 
ment officials and the vulnerability of smuggled 
migrants. International criminal syndicates have 
added migrant smuggling to their portfolio of 
criminal activities. Europol in its 2017 threat 
assessment reported that in Europe smuggling 
had generated EUR 4.7-5.7 billion in profit. 
They had shown great versatility in the means of 
transport, concealment, and technologies used. 
The quality and quantity of forged fraudulent doc- 
uments had increased. Also on the increase was 
the smugglers’ abuse of legal channels such as 
sham marriages, bogus paternity, false employ- 
ment contracts, fake invitation letters, false med- 
ical visas, and false claims of being victims of 
trafficking or refugees (Europol 2017). 

UNODC estimated that in the 2-year period 
(2012-2014), 63,251 trafficked victims were 
detected in 106 countries with 42% of these traf- 
ficked domestically. More than 500 different traf- 
ficking flows were identified, usually paralleling 
migration flows. While sexual exploitation and 
forced labor are the most common reasons, other 
reasons were forced or sham marriages, the selling 
of children, the removal of organs, the recruiting 
of child soldiers, and forced begging. Trafficking 
arises out of the vulnerability of people, who are 
often escaping war and persecution as well as 
poverty, and armed groups often recruit children 
as combatants. While in recent years, the number 
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Immigration and Globalization, Table 5 Profile of trafficking flows according to geographical region 


Geographical Region No. of traffic flows* 
Sub-Saharan Africa 69 
East Asia/the Pacific 64 
East Europe/Center Asia 56 
South America 50 
West and Central Europe 38 
South Asia 35 
Central America/Caribbean 32 
Nth Africa/Middle East 29 


Source: Europol 2017. 


of trafficked men has increased to 21%, the most 
trafficked are women (51%) and children (28%), 
girls (20%) more than boys (8%) who are forced 
to work particularly in the mining and fishing 
sectors and work as porters or as slave (UNODC 
2016). By 2016, 158 countries had criminalized 
most forms of trafficking though there have been 
few convictions. 

Traffickers generally come from the same 
country, speaking the same language and from 
the same cultural background. A recent trend is 
the rise of female traffickers as “the significant 
share of women offenders is remarkable as there 
are few crimes with such high levels of female 
participation” (UNODC 2016: 31). However, as 
Table 5 shows, there are different trafficking pat- 
terns across the different regions of the world. The 
number of trafficking flows was highest in sub- 
Saharan Africa with a quite high percentage of 
children trafficked. The sexual trafficking of 
mostly women and girls is a feature of the Western 
and Central European, East Asia and the Pacific 
and the Central America and Caribbean profiles. 


Conclusion 


There is a strong intersection between globalizing 
and migration processes. And both sets of pro- 
cesses inevitably impact at the local level. 
And both have become much more complex as 
migration both in the sending, transitory and 
receiving countries must be contextualized in the 
multifaceted local context. For the vast majority 
of migrants, the risks are surmounted and they 
become acculturated to varying extents in their 


% of sexual trafficked % of children trafficked 


29 64 
61 32 
31 8 
a) 39 
66 26 
n.a. n.a. 
57 62 
39 23 


adopted countries through developing cultural 
and linguistic competences, thereby enriching 
their new sociocultural milieu. 
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Introduction 


The United States has traditionally been a country 
of immigration and immigrants. At the same time, 
the United States has viewed various waves of 
immigrants with trepidation, fear, protectionism, 
and nativist response. Nevertheless, the United 
States has shown remarkable resilience in the 
capacity of the culture and economy to absorb 
newcomers. 

Since the founding of the Republic, immigra- 
tion policy can be divided into five broad phases. 
Over that time the face of immigration to the USA 
changed from primarily European countries to 
countries throughout Asia, the Indian subcontinent, 
and the Americas. Immigration has been and con- 
tinues to be a source of policy conflict (LeMay 
1987: 6; Zolberg 2006: 10). While migration 
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waves ebb and flow over time, the USA has 
received approximately one million legal migrants 
per year since the end of the Cold War. The follow- 
ing entry will provide a broad historical survey of 
US immigration policy from the nation’s founding 
up until the present day. 


Phase I (1780-1880): Laissez Faire 


Between 1780 and1880, neither qualitative nor 
quantitative restrictions were imposed upon 
immigrants wishing to enter the USA. There was 
little need for restrictions since most migrants 
were homogenous being Protestants from Great 
Britain. As immigrants began to come from other 
countries with different cultures, the processes of 
acculturation of these new arrivals differed vastly. 
In any case, though, these immigrants came over- 
whelmingly from Northern and Western Europe. 
The wave of Catholic immigrants coming during 
the 1830s and 1840s set off a dramatic antiforeign 
reaction, the latter becoming easy targets upon 
which to blame for problems ofa rapidly changing 
American society during the period of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization. During this time, vari- 
ous nativist movements arose. 

In the 1850s, nativism became an open polit- 
ical movement. Secret patriotic societies such as 
the “Order of the Star Spangled Banner” were 
founded and eventually grew into the “Amerti- 
can Party” whose members were pledged to 
vote only for Anglo-protestant candidates, to 
demand a 21-year waiting period before natu- 
ralization, and a pledge to fight Roman Cathol- 
icism. “No other xenophobia functioned in so 
highly organized a way as anti-Romanism” (Higham 
2002: 79). 


Phase Il (1880-1920): Qualitative 
Restrictions 


The influx of Chinese immigrants to the West 
coast and the changing demographics of immi- 
grants to the East Coast — from Southern and 
Eastern Europe — created new political pressures 
for restriction leading to the establishment of a 
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qualitative immigration policy based upon cer- 
tain exclusionary categories. During the 1870s, 
the ascent of the anti-Asian “Workingmen’s 
Party” on the West coast effectively lobbied 
for Chinese national exclusion. To the East, a 
similar nativist movement was formed which, as 
its central goal, was to limit the “alien races” of 
Southern and Eastern Europe. Founded in Bos- 
ton in the mid-1880s the “Immigration Restric- 
tion League” actively lobbied Congress to 
establish literacy requirements upon immi- 
grants wishing to enter the USA. Although 
vetoed by President Cleveland in 1897, the lat- 
ter was eventually put into law with the passage 
of the 1906 Naturalization Act. 

Beginning in 1882, qualitative limits were 
introduced in the form of the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts. During the 40-year period leading up to the 
passage of the 1924 National Origins Act, the 
USA experienced its most dramatic growth as a 
result of immigration. Between 1880 and 1920 
approximately 27.5 million came to the USA. In 
the 10-year period 1900-1910, 8.7 million per- 
sons migrated; 1.3 million were admitted in 1907 
alone. As a result of the migrants more “alien” 
characteristics, i.e., skin tone, physiognomy, 
Slavic and East European origins, and beliefs 
(Judaism), fears were aroused that these new 
immigrants would be unable to assimilate into 
American society. A surge of pseudo-scientific 
studies by sociologists and biologists assailed 
the newcomers as racially inferior. In 1911, a 
42-volume report was issued by the Joint 
Commission on Immigration — The Dillingham 
Commission Report — which purported to dem- 
onstrate the inferiority of the new immigrant 
races and blamed them for a host of societal ills 
(King 2000: 64). Despite the mounting forces of 
restriction, the “pull” factors of a rapidly indus- 
trializing the United States with “push” factors 
from Southern and Eastern Europe were too 
strong to limit large-scale migration. Stagnating 
agrarian-based economies, religious and ethnic 
persecution in the form of pogroms against 
Russian and East European Jewry was too 
strong and, with the exception of Asian exclu- 
sion legislation, immigration went largely 
unchecked until the 1920s. 
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Phase Ill (1920-1965): Quantitative 
Restrictions 


The passage of the 1924 Johnson-Reed Act, more 
commonly known as the National Origins Act, 
changed all of that. An annual limit of 150,000 
Europeans was set; no Japanese were allowed; 
visas were based as were the number allowed for 
all regions to quotas except Northern and Western 
Europe (Fuchs 1983: 301). As noted, the 1924 Act 
placed limits (quotas) on immigration from all 
regions except Europe. The quotas were based 
on the percentages of foreign-born persons in the 
United States derived from 1920 census records, 
which due to racially discriminatory policies of 
the past, and to a lesser extent, labor market 
demands, were low for all groups but Europeans. 
Thus, the 1924 Act ostensibly was “fair” based on 
the numbers residing in this country but actually 
“unfair” because policy and practice preferred 
Caucasians over all other groups of foreigners. 
The votes for the 1924 Act were as follows: 
146 Democrats joined 162 Republicans in the 
House, and 33 Democrats voted with 35 Republi- 
cans in the Senate to pass the bill. Only 62 House 
members and 9 Senators opposed the measure. 

This new restrictive policy, coming on the 
heels of the Great Depression, dramatically 
reduced immigration into the USA for nearly 
three decades. Indeed, during the 30-year period 
of national origin quotas, the USA accepted only 
four million immigrants. Parenthetically, during 
this period of immigration constraint, Congress 
created the border patrol in 1925 as a way to halt 
unauthorized migrants of which an estimated 
500,000 entered in the 1920s (Zolberg 2006: 266). 

It was not until the advent of World War II that 
any pressure for change in policy occurred. With 
the outbreak of war in Europe and the growing 
involvement of the United States in that war, labor 
became a more valuable commodity, particularly 
agriculture. With war mobilization and the conse- 
quent demands on manpower, it soon became 
apparent that the United States government 
would formally approach its Mexican counterpart 
on the question of imported labor. 

During World War II, the USA eased entry for 
manual labor from Mexico known as the Bracero 
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Laws. As a result, admissions peaked at 62,000 in 
1944, less than 2% of America’s four million 
hired workers (Calavita 1994: 60). Furthermore, 
in response to the war-time alliance with China, 
Congress repealed the 60-year ban on Chinese 
immigration. It also passed the War Brides Act 
of 1946 to handle the problems of soldiers who 
had married overseas enabling some 120,000 
immigrant wives to rejoin their husbands in the 
USA. Finally, as news of Nazi atrocities became 
publicized, President Truman issued a directive 
admitting 40,000 war refugees. Partly as a result 
of the inflexibility of the national origins quota 
system, the government had to resort to temporary 
measures to meet emergency immigration situa- 
tions. In 1948, for instance, Congress passed the 
Displaced Persons Act, which allowed more than 
400,000 people made homeless by World War II 
to migrate to the United States (Ueda 1994: 
36-37). 

The first major piece of postwar legislation 
came with the passage of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 also known as the 
McCarran-Walter Act. The 1952 Act preserved 
the national origins quota and established a sys- 
tem of preferences for skilled workers. Further- 
more, it also encouraged a strengthening of family 
ties by giving preference to US citizens. 

With the onset of the Cold-War, additional 
refugee measures were enacted by Congress as 
allowed under the parole clause found in the 
1952 Act which authorized the Attorney General 
to admit persons in emergency situations. The first 
of these came in the form of the 1953 Refugee 
Relief Act which admitted over 200,000 refugees 
outside of existing quotas. Legislation passed in 
1957 permitted approximately 30,000 Hungarian 
“refugee-escapees” displaced by the failed 1956 
revolution to enter the USA — the 1957 Refugee 
Escapee Act. Under the new Act, a refugee- 
escapee was defined as any alien who fled from 
any communist country because of persecution or 
fear of it. The parole clause also was used to admit 
more than 650,000 Cubans in the early 1960s; 
Czechoslovakians in the aftermath of the 1968 
revolution; Chileans after 1973; and more than 
400,000 Indochinese by the late 1970s following 
the fall of Saigon. 
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Phase IV (1965-1996): The Expansive 
Phase 


One of the most widely sweeping changes in the 
history of USA immigration policy came with the 
passage of the 1965 Immigration and Nationality 
Act. The Act introduced four basic policy changes 
which clearly reflected the Civil Rights era just as 
the 1952 Act reflected the Cold-War era: 


1. The abolition of the national origins quota 
system 

2. The introduction of a new preference system 
based upon family reunification 

3. The institution of individual labor clearance 
procedures: economic skills 

4. Refugees 


The 1965 Act abolished the national origins 
system replacing it with an overall total of 
160,000 with a 20,000 person limit per country 
for all nations outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Second, it capped immigration from Western 
Hemisphere countries at 120,000 without individ- 
ual national limits. Immediately afterward Presi- 
dent Johnson declared the United States would 
welcome any Cubans who wished to flee Castro’s 
Communist state. Hundreds of thousands did so 
leading Congress to pass the Cuban Adjustment 
Act of 1966 (Zolberg 2006: 350). Furthermore, in 
response to pressures as a result of unauthorized 
immigration, Congress passed in 1976, an amend- 
ment to the 1965 Act that created a worldwide 
uniform immigration system applying the 20,000 
per-country limit to both hemispheres. Addition- 
ally, instead of “blanket revisions” special parole 
programs also were implemented to handle 
Cuban, Vietnamese, and Soviet Jewish Refugees 
many of which are still in practice. 


1980 Refugee Act 

By the 1980s concern over rising immigration 
from Latin America, the Caribbean Basin, and 
Asia, growing numbers of undocumented workers, 
and increased demand for entry by asylum seekers 
and refugees forced Congress and the White House 
to question immigration policy. Between 1980 and 
1990, three pieces of immigration legislation were 
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passed which continued the expansion of immigra- 
tion which began with the 1965 Act. The Refugee 
Act of 1980 was the most wide-sweeping legisla- 
tion of its kind. Under the 1980 Law, Congress 
benchmarked an annual refugee figure. Hitherto, 
refugees were admitted on an ad hoc, emergency 
basis. The 1980 Act was significant in the area of a 
rights-based policy. It established a national policy 
guaranteeing continued refugee admissions and 
defined the term “refugee” along the lines of the 
Geneva Convention. This was a departure from the 
largely ideological, anti-communist grounds that 
previously prevailed. The Act furthered grounded 
the principle of asylum in US statutory law and 
permitted resettlement assistance for refugees 
(Martin 2011: 227-228). 

The act provided a permanent and systematic 
procedure for the admission of refugees of special 
humanitarian concern to the USA and to provide 
comprehensive and uniform provisions for the 
effective resettlement and absorption of those 
refugees who are admitted. The definition of ref- 
ugee was also revised to conform with the 
U.N. Convention and Protocol Relating to the 
Status of Refugees, and the geographical and 
ideological limits of the previous law were lim- 
ited. Under the Act’s definition, refugee status 1s 
based on persecution or a well-founded fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, national- 
ity, membership in a particular social group, or 
political opinion. 


The 1986 Immigration Refugee and Control 
Act (IRCA) 

As Susan Baker (1990) noted, “IRCA under- 
scored the political tension between those who 
supported immigration reform as an opportunity 
to implement a generous legalization program 
and those whose primary agenda was tightened 
enforcement” (p. 3). 

The market-oriented expansionism came in 
the form of replenished farm labor to replace 
those who left agriculture allowing these new 
workers to enter the USA as temporary residents. 
The Act offered a State Legalization Impact 
Assistance Grants (SLIAG) program to reim- 
burse states for some of their increased welfare, 
education, and administrative costs because of 
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potential participation in those programs by 
authorized migrants. IRCA also provided an 
expedited procedure for employing foreign 
workers if the Labor Secretary determined that 
available US workers were found by the 
employer not to be qualified (LeMay 1994: 
56-57). The Law also required all employers 
to verify the documentation of foreign laborers 
or face monetary sanctions and in certain cases 
incarceration (Calavita 1994: 65). The expan- 
sionist part was an amnesty to some 2.7 million 
undocumented migrants who have lived continu- 
ously in the USA since January 1, 1982, or, who 
as unauthorized migrants, resided and worked at 
least 90 days in the USA during 1985 and 1986. 
The Act also provided permanent resident status 
for Cuban refugees (Marielitos) who entered the 
country before January 1, 1982. 

The legacy of IRCA is one of unintended con- 
sequences. Rather than making illegal immigra- 
tion more difficult, for instance, it has had the 
opposite effect. Before IRCA, illegal labor was 
often referred to as undocumented illegal labor. 
Since the passage of the Act, fake identity papers 
became so widespread and inexpensive that 
these migrants were referred to as documented 
illegal labor (Calavita 1994: 70-71). Further- 
more, in regard to Special Agricultural Workers 
(SAWs), the Act provided temporary resident 
status for up to 350,000 aliens who could prove 
that they lived in the country for at least 3 years 
had worked at least 90 days in American agri- 
culture in each of those 3 years. They could 
adjust to permanent resident status after an addi- 
tional year, or within 3 years of enactment. After 
IRCA was passed, SAW applicants totaled 1.3 
million (Lemay 1994: 57; Martin 2011: 215). 

The expansive nature of the 1986 Act was a 
particular windfall for Mexican immigration. 
Whereas in the decade prior to its adoption a 
total of 640,000 Mexicans legally immigrated to 
the USA, with passage of IRCA some 1.6 million 
legally immigrated between 1987 and 1989. Fur- 
thermore, an additional 1.2 million Mexicans 
legally immigrated to the USA between 1991 
and 1993 for a total of 2.8 million legal admis- 
sions in a 6-year period (U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service 2000). 
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Immigration Act of 1990 

Congress continued refining immigration 
policy by increasing total immigration under 
an overall flexible cap of 675,000 immigrants 
beginning in the fiscal year 1995. The overall 
cap, however, included limitations. The 
675,000 level to consist of 480,000 family- 
sponsored; 140,000 employment-based; and 
55,000 “diversity immigrants” (Martin 2011: 
217-218). It also revised all grounds for exclu- 
sion and deportation, significantly rewriting the 
political and ideological basis. Further the Act 
repealed the bar against the admission of Com- 
munists as nonimmigrants and limited the 
exclusion of aliens on foreign policy grounds. 
The Attorney General was authorized to grant 
protected status to undocumented alien 
nationals of designated countries subject to 
armed conflict. 


Phase V (1996-Present): A Return to 
Restrictions 


The refinements included in the 1990 Immigration 
Act were not enough to control increasing num- 
bers of immigrants coupled with an increasingly 
vocal level of intolerance in the USA. By 1996, 
Congress reacted with a series of restrictive laws 
governing immigration. The Personal Responsi- 
bility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act; 
Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act; and Anti-Terrorism and 
Effective Death Penalty Act all illustrate a shift to- 
ward more restrictive policies (Martin 2011: 252). 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Oppor- 
tunity Reconciliation Act (PRWOPA) dramati- 
cally altered the current welfare system and 
under Title IV restricted the access of authorized 
and unauthorized immigrants to a wide range of 
public benefits. 

The Illegal Immigration Reform and Immi- 
grant Responsibility Act (IRIRA) added to and 
amended sections of the Welfare Act. Among 
other provisions, IRIRA changed the public 
charge inadmissibility standard for prospective 
immigrants and greatly strengthened the financial 
responsibility of petitioners for family-based 
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immigrants as well as for some employment- 
based immigrants (U.S. Immigration & Naturali- 
zation Service 1997). 

Finally, under Title IV of the Anti-Terrorism 
and Effective Death Penalty Act (ATEDPA), 
greater discretion is given to inspectors to deport 
immigrants without due process found to be in the 
US proper documentation. Obviously, these 
requirements severely restrict a judge’s discretion 
to waive deportation requirements on a case-by- 
case basis. Since the adoption of ATEDPA, some 
300,000 unauthorized immigrants have been 
deported. Many must now wait at least 5 years 
before being eligible for reentry, whereas many 
others are denied entry permanently. 

The attack of 9/11 had far-reaching effects on 
how the USA approached immigration. By 2003 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service was 
merged with the newly created Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) and is now known at 
the US Citizenship and Immigration Services 
(USCIS). The DHS is now the principle federal 
agency responsible for border control to include 
adjudicating refugee and asylum claims. 
Depending on the applicant, this process can last 
several months even if the asylum seeker has 
established a credible fear of persecution has fam- 
ily ties in this country and poses no security risk. 

On May 11, 2005, President Bush signed into 
law the Real ID Act of 2005 which makes it easier 
for an asylum seeker without corroborating docu- 
ments to be denied asylum a move contrary to 
international law. Further, the Law requires states 
to meet Federal ID standards. Under Title II of the 
Act beginning in 2008 state motor vehicle agen- 
cies are to deny driver’s licenses to any individual 
who cannot demonstrate they are here legally 
thereby, turning motor vehicle employees into de 
facto immigration officials (Harris 2005). Since 
the Real ID Act of 2005, no major piece of immi- 
gration legislation has made it to the president’s 
desk. 


Conclusion 


Immigration policy has since held steady in a 
frozen status with bills and recommendations 
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stored in the bowels of congressional committees. 
A general exclusionary zeitgeist has gripped the 
country with no signs from the newly elected 
Trump administration to reverse or ease exclu- 
sion. Rather, just the opposite has occurred as is 
evidenced with the ending of the Obama era 
Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivals (DACA) 
which removes deportation protection and work 
permits for an estimated 800,000 undocumented 
childhood arrivals. Yet, despite these exclusionary 
measures, immigrants and refugees continue see- 
ing America as a promise of a better life thereby 
leaving state and local governments to construct 
their own policies. As laboratories of democra- 
cies, state and local governments have been forced 
to experiment with a wide range of policy options, 
not by choice but by necessity. Should the White 
House and Congress not agree on comprehensive 
immigration reform, state and local governments 
will continue to carry the burden having no alter- 
native but to muddle through. 
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Synonyms 


Europe; Immigration; Migration policy; Schengen 


Definition 


Immigration is the action in which a person estab- 
lishes residence in another country for at least 
12 months. 


Introduction 


The European Union represents the most inte- 
grated economic, political, and social regional 
intergovernmental organization in the world. 
This standard bearer of progressive regionalism 
evolved into a supranational union, yet in spite of 
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policies that eroded state sovereignty, the EU 
never abandoned the Westphalian system. After 
expansion in membership and purpose, migration 
is challenging the basic tenets that underscore 
the shared norms of “solidarity in unity and 
diversity.” 

More than one million migrants or refugees 
poured into the EU by land or by sea in 2015 
alone, and more than eight hundred thousand 
were predicted to arrive in 2016 (ODI 2016: 10). 
The flow of migrants to Europe is not unique 
historically; however, the number of asylum 
seekers as measured in first time applications is 
unusual. The continuing Syrian civil war and vio- 
lence in Afghanistan and Iraq are the primary 
reasons many refugees have fled to Europe. How- 
ever, poverty and human rights abuses are some of 
the other reasons for which people are flowing 
from Albania, Kosovo, Pakistan, Eritrea, Nigeria, 
Iran, and Ukraine further into Europe (Eurostat 
2016; BBC 201 6a). 

Migration is the term used to define the move- 
ment of people to another state for the purpose of 
employment, opportunity, or fleeing to relative 
safety from a conflict area or one in which there 
is a threat of harm. “Migrant” is used broadly, and 
it refers to those who travel across borders by legal 
means and those who travel across borders with- 
out government approval (i.e., undocumented 
migration or irregular migration). The word “ref- 
ugee” refers to a person fleeing violent conflict, 
persecution, or natural disasters. International law 
stipulates that anyone who is threatened by real 
persecution by physical harm if returned can ask 
for asylum through an application process. If 
granted asylum, then refugees are eligible for 
rights and benefits by the host state. All refugees 
are considered migrants, but not all migrants are 
refugees (Open Society Initiative for Europe 
2015). 

EU policy on migration reflects both Europe- 
anization and intergovernmental approaches with 
states permitted to pursue their own policies. 
Although these approaches are not mutually 
exclusive, the evolution of European institutions 
and policies has been toward Europeanization 
since the late twentieth century. Recently, Euro- 
peanization has been challenged by migration to 
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Europe. In what ways are the new challenges to 
Europeanization different from those in the past? 

The intergovernmental agreements of EU 
member states allow for variation in approaches 
to immigration policy within the EU. Conse- 
quently, the EU policies that reflect Eurosceptic 
and national interests over a uniform policy for 
territorial boundaries, as reflected in immigration 
policy, undermine EU agreements intended to 
foster greater integration. Key intergovernmental 
agreements affecting territorial boundaries are 
discussed below, and then the shift in migration 
patterns are examined. Lastly, government 
responses to increased migration and the impact 
on Europeanization are analyzed. 


Forging a New Perspective on Border 
Control 


The European Community and European Union 
are formed from treaties between states. In order 
to amend the founding treaties, reforms histori- 
cally have been negotiated at an intergovernmen- 
tal conference. An amending treaty must then be 
signed by all member states and ratified in respec- 
tive member state’s parliaments. In some cases, 
member states may present the treaty to its con- 
stituents in the form of a referendum (Cini and 
Perez-Solorzano Borragan 2016: 19). Hence, 
intergovernmentalism is deeply embedded in the 
process of policy making within the EU. 


Enhancing Europeanization 

The 1957 Treaty of Rome first articulated the 
aspirational goals of removing internal borders. 
However, national border controls continued until 
member states were willing to negotiate new pol- 
icies to address the increasing cross-border migra- 
tion and growing anxiety over transnational crime 
and terrorism. Intergovernmental negotiations led 
to law enforcement cooperation and the establish- 
ment of the Customs Mutual Assistance Group, 
judicial cooperation group, and ad hoc groups on 
immigration and organized crime. Together, these 
groups facilitated a gradual Europeanization of 
police and judicial cooperation, immigration pol- 
icy, and asylum policy (Cini and Perez-Solorano 
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Borragan 2016: 283). The foundation for stronger 
external borders and the elimination of internal 
borders with closer cooperation between states 
occurred before the European Union expanded 
to the east and south. 

The Maastricht Treaty (1992) ostensibly 
eroded sovereignty by identifying areas of “com- 
mon interest” that extended to immigration policy 
and third-country nationals (TCN), asylum policy 
as it relates to external borders, international 
fraud, drug trafficking, organized crime, terror- 
ism, and other areas. As Maastricht was negoti- 
ated, it was apparent that there were differences 
over whether Justice and Home Affairs’ policies 
should become a supranational policy adopted by 
all members or whether an intergovernmental 
approach would be better suited for the organiza- 
tion. By having the European Communities (e.g., 
Commission, Council) increasingly deal with 
immigration and asylum, as well as civil cases 
related to police and judicial matters, the Amster- 
dam Treaty (1997) led to a supranational approach 
to policy in those specific areas while leaving 
criminal matters to be addressed using an inter- 
governmental approach (Cini and Perez-Solorano 
Borragan 2016: 284). 


The Schengen Area 

The Schengen Agreement began as an agreement 
between a group of states within the European 
Community who were committed to the elimina- 
tion of internal border controls. The initial agree- 
ment was signed in 1985 and proposed a gradual 
elimination of border checks between states in the 
Schengen area. The agreement was followed by 
the Schengen Implementation Convention in 
1990 which proposed border policies that would 
create a territorial boundary where internal border 
checks would be eliminated and entrance into the 
area would have a standard shared visa require- 
ment. In order to achieve these objectives, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, 
Germany, and Italy first cooperated to create a 
system that connected law enforcement and cus- 
toms authorities, including developing a shared 
database of criminal records and information on 
asylum seekers. The Schengen system promoted 
efficiency and administrative cost savings by 
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establishing that one state would be responsible 
for claims rather than having an applicant submit 
duplicate applications in several states within the 
European Community. Schengen also established 
uniform visas and a visa policy that would lead to 
a list of countries from which its citizens would no 
longer need an entry visa (European Commission 
2014a). 

The greatest achievement in the Schengen 
framework is the removal of border controls 
between member states, thereby creating a com- 
mon entry policy for the collective area that 
became the European Union. By establishing an 
“area of freedom, security and justice” (AFSJ), the 
Amsterdam Treaty of 1997 incorporated 
Schengen into the European Union law by giving 
authority to the Council to create policies that 
would promote the free movement of people 
inside the European Union. In spite of early skep- 
ticism about the removal of internal borders by 
Denmark, Ireland, and the UK, the Schengen 
Agreement and subsequent complimentary agree- 
ments became the model for closer cooperation. 


Cooperation and Enlargement of the EU 
Despite efforts to promote the free movement of 
people, goods, and capital within the Union, not all 
members were willing to acquiesce to diminished 
sovereignty without reservations. In fact, the UK 
and Ireland chose not to join the Schengen system. 
The UK and Ireland do however cooperate in 
police and judicial matters with others in the AFS- 
J. Law enforcement and civil servants addressing 
asylum cases have become accustomed to 
cooperating across state boundaries both inside 
and outside the Union. At the time, only 13 of 
15 countries in the EU supported Schengen, but 
two European states outside the EU did choose to 
sign the protocol attached to the Amsterdam Treaty 
(European Communities 1999; Cini and Perez- 
Solorano Borragan 2016: 286). 

The EU objective of permitting the free move- 
ment of persons required a collective approach as 
the standards for European enlargement were 
negotiated in the 1990s. As part of the accession 
agreements with governments in Central and East 
Europe, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, 
and Slovakia were required to incorporate the 
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policies of the EU’s Justice and Home Affairs and 
to accept Schengen. In principle, this meant that 
passports were needed for citizens traveling 
between states where there may not have been a 
previous requirement. The borders with 
non-Schengen states were to be strengthened, 
and the states pursuing accession were compelled 
to accept persons who sought asylum but first 
transited through those countries. 

The 1990 Dublin Convention deemed that as 
long as a state of origin or transit was declared 
safe, then the state of origin inside the EU is 
responsible for registering an asylum seeker’s 
application and for fingerprinting the applicant. 
Under the Dublin agreement, asylum seekers 
who move on to other Union states can be returned 
to the state in which they are registered with 
exceptions made only for family reunification. 
During the accession negotiations, the Schengen 
and Dublin agreements were conditions to achieve 
incorporation into the EU. Trade and aid agree- 
ments were extended to compel the Czech Repub- 
lic, Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia to agree to the 
terms, and the EU tied some aid to strengthening 
the borders with non-EU states. In addition, the 
EU advised the prospective members on policies 
that were consistent with the EU (Grabbe 2006). 

European enlargement into Central and East 
Europe occurred in two waves. In 2004, the former 
communist countries of Estonia, the Czech Repub- 
lic, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Slova- 
kia became full members of the EU. Malta and 
Cyprus also became full members at the same 
time. In 2007, Romania and Bulgaria were given 
full membership, and in 2013 Croatia became a 
member of the EU. Of the 28 states in the EU, 
22 are part of the Schengen area. Bulgaria, Croatia, 
and Romania are not in the Schengen area yet, 
although it is expected that they will eventually 
become a part. The UK, Ireland, and Cyprus opted 
out of the Schengen system. By contrast, there are 
no opt-out options with the Dublin agreement. 
Although amended several times and often referred 
to as Dublin III, principles of the Dublin convention 
are now considered a regulation that applies to all 
members of the EU (Lyons 2015: A12). 

The “area of freedom, security, and justice” 
articulated in Schengen and strengthened in the 
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Amsterdam Treaty appealed to nonmember states 
who shared borders or interests with the 
EU. Iceland, Liechtenstein, Norway, and Switzer- 
land are part of the Schengen area, and they 
agreed to apply the Dublin regulation in their 
territories (Cini and Perez-Solorano Borragan 
2016: 286). The increasing intergovernmental 
cooperation is indicative of a growing European- 
ization throughout the continent, but it also signi- 
fied shared norms and values which promoted 
liberal policies facilitating the free movement of 
people across state boundaries. These shared 
norms respected individual human rights and free- 
doms in traveling, working, studying, and retiring 
within the Schengen area. 


From Intergovernmental Agreements 

to Increased Europeanization 
Intergovernmental cooperation gained momen- 
tum after the Amsterdam Treaty, and key devel- 
opments on migration policy making occurred 
after the European Council met in Tampere in 
1999. By this time, the European Council had 
agreed to common rules for education, employ- 
ment, extradition of third-country nationals 
(TCNs), readmission agreements for TCNs, a 
standard visa policy, and even a fingerprinting 
system for asylum seekers and those needing tem- 
porary protection status. In addition, Europol was 
created to provide a regional police office 
designed to promote cooperation and further 
enhance capabilities in combatting drug traffick- 
ing, human trafficking, and terrorism (Tampere 
European Council 1999). 

The Tampere Agreement in 1999 promoted a 
comprehensive approach to immigration and asy- 
lum. First, negotiations were aimed at eradicating 
poverty and other political and economic condi- 
tions that lead individuals to flee their homes. 
Second, the negotiations in Tampere resulted in 
EU states establishing a Common European Asy- 
lum System which set standards for asylum claims 
and for the care of asylum applicants. The Euro- 
pean Commission was designated with the task of 
formulating policies, and the Commission became 
entrepreneurial in introducing numerous pro- 
posals (Menz 2013). Commission proposals 
addressed issues such as conditions of reception 
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areas for refugees and family reunification policy 
for refugees. The Commission also approved set- 
ting up the European Refugee Fund which has 
become more important with the large influx of 
refugees fleeing Syria, Afghanistan, Iraq, and 
other states experiencing violence, war, and 
human rights abuses (Tampere European Council 
1999; Menz 2013). The European Refugee Fund 
provides aid to EU states receiving refugees. 


Migration Patterns in Europe 


Beginning in the 1950s large migratory move- 
ments reflected labor needs. Post-colonial 
migrants searched for employment and opportu- 
nities in Europe, while people from southern 
Europe moved to the more industrialized states 
found in northwestern Europe. The high demand 
for labor in the immediate postwar years, espe- 
cially for low-skilled labor, served as an impetus 
for migration. Belgium, Germany, and the Neth- 
erlands introduced guest worker programs to 
recruit unskilled laborers from southern Europe 
and the Mediterranean. There were also move- 
ments from Finland to Sweden and Ireland to the 
UK. Then, guest worker programs ended during 
the oil crisis in the 1970s, and migration flows 
slowed. During the next decade, migration con- 
tinued from the Mediterranean (e.g., notably from 
Turkey and Morocco) primarily in the form of 
family reunification. By the late twentieth century, 
migration to Europe increased in the form of per- 
sons seeking asylum from a variety of regions of 
the world (Castro-Martin and Cortina 2015: 111; 
Hansen 2003; Van Mol 2015). 


Intra-European Migration 

Migration between European states increased 
slightly in the 1990s; however, intra-European 
migration rose significantly after the EU enlarge- 
ments into Central and East Europe in 2004 and 
2007 (Favell 2008). From 2003 to 2007, the larg- 
est intra-European flow of migrants came from 
Poland to Germany and from Romania to Spain 
and Italy in search for higher labor wages and 
opportunities. The financial crisis of 2008 led to 
shrinking labor demand, and the migration flow 
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from east to west declined considerably through 
2012. Nonetheless, migration increased between 
2008 and 2012 from Spain to the UK and since 
2012 intra-European migration from east to west 
has again rose (European Commission 20145). 

In a 2013 Eurobarometer survey, one in four 
respondents indicated that they would consider 
working in an EU country that was not their 
home country within the next decade, yet only 
9% of respondents reported ever having lived or 
worked in a different EU state than their home 
country (European Commission 2013). Most 
Europeans do not change their citizenship from 
their place of birth, and only about 11% reportedly 
changed their EU citizenship from that of their 
home country (Eurostat Statistics Database 2014). 

Half of all intra-EU migrants are from states 
that joined the Union after 2004 in spite of the fact 
that the population of these countries only 
accounts for 21% of the entire EU population. 
Moreover, some countries became the destination 
for large numbers of intra-EU migrants from the 
same country of origin. For example, 68% of 
Poles living in another EU state are in Germany 
or the UK, and 75% of Romanian citizens in 
another EU country have gone to Spain or Italy 
(Castro-Martin and Cortina 2015: 115). Residen- 
tial segregation occurs as immigrants concentrate 
housing into areas of similar nationality, and this 
impedes social integration into the host country. 
Hence, intra-EU immigrants often face similar 
obstacles as non-EU migrants, such as insufficient 
language skill level in the host country, difficulties 
in obtaining access to housing and social benefits, 
and disproportionate numbers living in disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods (Kennedy 2008; Collett 
2013a, b; Castro-Martin and Corina 2015: 120). 
Although EU immigrants have the right to free 
movement inside the Union and they legally enjoy 
the same rights as natives, the heterogeneity of 
intra-EU migration and the related behaviors are 
perhaps less studied but as important in influenc- 
ing perceptions of migrants in host countries. 


The New Wave of Migrants and Asylum 
Seekers 

Before freedom of movement within the 
Schengen area influenced intra-EU migration 
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flows, the European Council stated that “a better 
management of Union’s external borders will help 
in the fight against terrorism, illegal immigration 
networks, and the traffic in human beings” 
(Hobbing 2006: 168). External border controls 
were enhanced with the establishment of six ad 
hoc national centers under the authority of the 
External Border Practitioners Common Unit. Sub- 
sequently, the Hague Programme established the 
European Agency for the Management of Opera- 
tional Cooperation at the External Borders of the 
Member States of the European Union (Frontex) 
to intensify cooperative efforts for border control 
of Schengen members. Frontex sought to address 
immigration issues from third countries, thereby 
threats were perceived to come into the EU from 
the outside. Although each member state is still in 
charge of its own borders, Frontex has carried out 
operations in nonmember states in order to stop 
migrant boats from arriving on EU shores. It also 
has immigrant liaison officers in third countries 
and other authoritative mechanisms to support 
border controls such as EU visa requirements 
and carrier sanctions (Cierco and da Silva 2016: 
9-10). 

Reaching consensus over how to address exter- 
nal border controls addresses only part of the 
overall EU concern about asylum seekers and 
migrants. In 2006, the European Commission 
established minimum standards for qualifications 
for subsidiary protection; that is, non-EU citizens 
or stateless persons who did not meet the standard 
of refugee status were entitled to a minimum of 
rights and benefits. In essence, the Commission’s 
deliberations (2004/83/EC) created a regulation of 
asylum for persons who had the potential to be 
persecuted by a non-state actor or those who could 
potentially be persecuted on gender-specific 
grounds if returned to their home country (Menz 
2013: 93). 

In contrast to asylum regulations, labor migra- 
tion regulation proposed by the Commission has 
faced greater opposition by member states who 
objected to quotas and specific guidelines, but the 
Union recognizes demographic changes and labor 
market shortages (Menz 2013: 97). The Interna- 
tional Labour Organization reported that Europe 
will lose a projected 22 million persons from the 
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labor force in the next two decades due to an aging 
population. A declining population affects pro- 
ductivity levels and competitiveness. In a 2014 
study, the ILO also identified 25—45% of workers 
do not have the appropriate skill level needed in 
their job. Unmatched skills to a job often lead to 
turnover and low productivity. Perhaps paradoxi- 
cally, businesses report labor shortages even at 
times of high unemployment, and unemployment 
levels are much higher in some countries than in 
others. For example, in the third quarter of 2014, 
unemployment rates had reached 25% in Greece 
and 23% in Spain, two states that have been entry 
points for the irregular migrants. Greece and 
Spain had unemployment rates around 8% only 
3 years earlier (ILO 2015). 

The arrival of a record number of migrants and 
refugees in Europe since 2012 is largely a result of 
relative economic prosperity and political stability 
in Europe and conditions in the migrant’s home 
country. Geographic proximity and domestic laws 
regarding asylum and migration are also variables 
in the decision of migrants and refugees choice of 
destination. The approval of an asylum applica- 
tion depends from which country the applicant 
originates and in which country they apply. 
Throughout Europe, Syrian applications for asy- 
lum were successful 98% of the time. There is 
wide variation of acceptance levels for applicants 
of asylum from Afghanistan, Libya, Somalia, and 
other states experiencing violence or instability. 
This is also a variation of asylum application 
acceptance not only by country of origin but also 
by destination. For example, applications for asy- 
lum were accepted 100% of the time in Slovenia 
but only 50% of the time in Portugal. In addition, 
there is variation in reported procedural costs in 
destination countries (ODI Report 2016: 12). 

More than a million migrants and refugees 
arrived in Europe in 2015, and more than 80% 
originated from Syria, Iraq, and Afghanistan. 
Smugglers facilitated the flow of migrants fleeing 
conflicts to Europe through Turkey, Russia, and 
northern Africa. Human trafficking and irregular 
migration included persons from _ Eritrea, 
Morocco, Pakistan, and Somalia who fled from 
human rights abuses, poverty, and increasing 
instability. Many asylum seekers attempted to 
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cross into Europe with destinations of Germany 
and Sweden in mind. However, the free move- 
ment of persons in the Schengen area does not 
extend to third-country migrants and refugees. 
The Dublin regulation requires asylum claims to 
be registered at the first state where the refugees 
arrive, yet EU member states of Greece, Italy, and 
Croatia have allowed migrants to pass through to 
states further north. And in violation of the Dublin 
agreement, some states fail to send migrants back to 
the first country they entered in accordance with the 
law. In Italy and Greece, many migrants have 
refused to be fingerprinted or refused registration 
in order to avoid the prospect of being returned later 
as required by the Dublin regulation. Without full 
compliance with Dublin, hundreds of thousands of 
migrants and refugees spread along corridors 
through Hungary, Serbia, Austria, and Croatia as 
they proceed north while upwards of 5000 persons 
gather in Calais with the hope of being able to enter 
the UK via the Chunnel (Park 2015: 4; BBC 2016b; 
Cierco and da Silva 2016: 11). 


Responses to Immigrants and Refugees 


Immigration to the EU increased as the Arab 
Spring spread in 2011. The European Commis- 
sion increased funding for Frontex, and it called 
for solidarity and burden sharing. Additional 
financial assistance was extended to member 
states receiving the largest number of migrants. 
Nevertheless, differences of opinion became evi- 
dent. Those with external borders and vulnerable 
to an influx of irregular immigration advocated for 
a redistribution of immigrants, while states with- 
out external borders often blamed others for 
weakened external border controls. As a result, 
the Council and European Parliament agreed to 
reform Schengen. The Council agreed on provi- 
sions that allowed for “the temporary 
reintroduction of border controls at internal bor- 
ders in exceptional circumstances,” which is in 
cases of “serious threats to public policy or inter- 
nal security,” and when “another Schengen mem- 
ber neglects its [border] control obligations” 
(Council of the European Union 2013: 1, 4; 
Cierco and da Silva 2016: 10). 
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The flow of migrants and refugees from Turkey 
to Greece began over land, but when Greece 
closed the border and erected a 6.5 mile fence, 
migrants began entering Greece by being traf- 
ficked through the Aegean Sea. Bulgaria tight- 
ened its border with Turkey by building a 
21-mile and 10’ barbed wire fence. Similarly, the 
UK improved fencing around the English Chan- 
nel Tunnel, spending approximately $10 million 
to deflect migrants (Cierco and da Silva 2016: 
12-13). 

Hungary also built a 109-mile barbed wire 
fence along the border with Serbia, a non-EU 
state, to stem the tide of migrants from the south- 
east. More than 60,000 irregular migrants from 
Syria, Afghanistan, Iraq, Kosovo, and Somalia 
entered Hungary in the first 6 months of 2015 
(Cierco and da Silva 2016: 12; Kern 2015). The 
Hungarian government appealed to nationalist 
ideas of “defending Hungary” and “defending 
the Hungarian people from the immigration pres- 
sure.” A public opinion poll conducted in 2015 
showed the 46% of respondents believed “no asy- 
lum seeker should be allowed to enter Hungary” 
(Park 2015: 4). 

With Greece, Italy, and Croatia ignoring Dub- 
lin regulation obligations, Austria ceased pro- 
cessing asylum applications in June 2016, and 
Denmark announced that it would cut benefits 
for asylum applicants in order to make the country 
less attractive to refugees. Internal border controls 
have been strengthened by Germany along the 
borders with Austria and the Netherlands. Ger- 
many also unilaterally suspended the Dublin reg- 
ulation, thereby ending deportations of Syrians to 
their country of entry into the EU (Cierco and da 
Silva 2016: 11). 

The erosion of Schengen and the Dublin regu- 
lations contributed to an EU decision in Septem- 
ber 2015 to relocate 160,000 people from Greece 
and Italy to other states within the EU based on a 
quota system over the course of 2 years. The 
Relocation Mechanism is a humanitarian attempt 
to promote an egalitarian approach to the migra- 
tion crisis. After months of negotiations, the 
Council agreed to binding quotas for states who 
received few migrants, taking into account “pop- 
ulation (40%), GDP (40%), number of previous 
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application and resettlements (10%), and the 
domestic unemployment rate of that specific 
country (10%)” (Kallai and Maniu 2016: 23). 
However, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Roma- 
nia, and Hungary voted against the Relocation 
Mechanism’s quota system in the Council, reveal- 
ing a division between newer and older members 
of the EU (Park 2015: 7). The controversial plan 
led to Slovakia and Hungary filing a challenge to 
the relocation quotas in the European Court of 
Justice (Council of the European Union 2016). 
The Hungarian government also held a national 
referendum to reject mandatory migrant quotas 
(BBC 2016c). 

The EU-Turkey deal in March 2016 attempts to 
deter migrants coming by boat through the 
Aegean to Greece by forcing those asylum seekers 
deemed “inadmissible” to return to Turkey. In 
exchange, another Syrian refugee who has not 
attempted to enter illegally will be allowed to 
resettle in the EU. This creates a deterrent for 
illegal entry and an incentive for Turkish cooper- 
ation. Turkey will receive three billion Euros in 
aid for migrants and refugees inside Turkey, and 
Turkish citizens can access the Schengen area 
without a visa. The EU also agreed to revisit 
possible Turkish membership in the EU (ODI 
2016: 25). Despite new policies and 
reestablishing internal border controls, the flow 
of migrants continues, moving from overt patterns 
of migration to covert that make it difficult for 
governments to monitor and address. 


Conclusion 


With over a million undocumented migrants arriv- 
ing in Europe in | year, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of migrants and refugees arriving since the 
Syrian civil war began in 2011, the social services 
of entry and destination countries are strained. 
However, an attempt to share the burden within 
the EU has met opposition. With new internal 
border controls emerging in the EU and the refusal 
of some states to receive the Relocation Mecha- 
nism’s quota of migrants, a return to the free 
movement of persons inside the EU is challenged. 
Nonetheless, it is likely that the intergovernmental 
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approach to immigration policy will prevail in the 
short term as governments react to Eurosceptic 
and nationalist concerns in domestic politics. 
The long-term prospect for a return to open inter- 
nal borders as articulated in Schengen is strong as 
the Union has developed close cooperation with 
Europeanization since Maastricht and the benefits 
of the free movement are known. 
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Synonyms 


Conceptual skills; Human skills; Technical skills 


Definition 


Management skills are the skills that are neces- 
sary, the attitudes that are important, and the intel- 
lectual capabilities that are essential to be a global 
leader. 


Introduction 


Managers with different cultural backgrounds 
may vary in their conception and expectations of 
leadership. Many scholars provide research evi- 
dence that national cultures vary and that strategic 
management, managerial skills, and leadership 
vary across national cultures. It is important 
global leaders understand the significance of lead- 
ership and cross-cultural awareness and practice. 
In the beginning of the 1990s, the managerial 
styles and orientations in the post-Soviet Russia 
were often seen as largely homogeneous. Russian 
managers were portrayed as avoiding risk and 
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accountability, lacking initiative, and mistrusting 
others (May et al. 2005). Many scholars suggest 
that there is an authoritarian management style in 
Russia (Elenkov 1998; Kets de Vries 2001). These 
studies find that the Russian style of leadership 
tends to be centralized and directive. Companies 
are complex bureaucracies with top-down 
decision-making style (Ageev et al. 1995). How- 
ever, Ehrnrooth and Koveshnikov (2015) propose 
that managerial styles and orientations are becom- 
ing more heterogeneous in Russia. Ardichvili and 
Gasparishvili (2001) suggest that diversity of 
organizational, industrial, and professional cul- 
tures in contemporary Russia brought great het- 
erogeneity in Russian managerial styles. 
Astakhova et al. (2010) find that the heterogeneity 
of managerial styles in Russia increased due to 
evolving generational differences between man- 
agers in terms of their age, education, and work 
experience. Following scholars suggest that there 
is a new generation of managers coming to the 
forefront in Russia (Astakhova et al. 2010; 
Grachev et al. 2008; Nguyen et al. 2014). Tan 
et al. (2007) propose that during the transition to 
a market economy, the Russian workforce 
underwent a period of change with excess supply 
of some industrial skills coexisting with concep- 
tual skill shortages by many enterprises. 
Ehrnrooth and Koveshnikov (2015, p. 22) find 
that “at least these 33 percent of the managers 
(the performance-oriented ones) exhibit a rela- 
tively low degree of transactional control orienta- 
tion. These managers seem to be relatively closer 
to, and may to different degrees be moving 
toward, a more transformational management 
style.” McCarthy et al. (2010) suggest that 
Russian managers adopt some “western” orienta- 
tions while rejecting others and reject some tradi- 
tional Russian orientations while save other ones. 


Managerial Styles in Russian 
Organizations 


Management authors present three different types 
of managerial skills, which include technical 
skills, human skills, and conceptual skills. Tech- 
nical skills are related to worker’s specific area of 
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expertise and created from the combination of 
formal education, training, and on-the-job experi- 
ence that used to perform a particular job, such as 
writing a computer program, running the latest 
software, developing a budget, or analyzing 
sales trends. Human skills are worker’s ability to 
effectively interact with others and formed from 
interpersonal skills what a manager uses to work 
with his or her employees. Managers with good 
human skills understand how important things, 
like trust, cohesion, fairness, empathy, and good 
will, are to the overall success of the organization. 
Human skills help the manager to communicate, 
understand, alter, lead, and control the behavior of 
people and motivate an employee to work toward 
a higher level of productivity. 

There are two distinct managerial styles in 
Russian organizations: Soviet era executives and 
new entrepreneurial managers (Grachev et al. 
2008; McCarthy et al. 2010). Ermasova et al. 
(2017b, p. 75) conclude that the most effective 
Russian manager is “an administratively compe- 
tent manager, capable of making serious decisions 
and inspiring his/her followers to meet perfor- 
mance targets.” Ehrnrooth and Koveshnikov 
(2015, pp. 20-21) identify several managerial 
styles rather than one culturally specific profile 
of Russian managers: (1) paternalistic managers, 
(2) exploitative managers, (3) performance- 
oriented managers, and (4) passive managers. 
Paternalistic managers are recognized with “high 
scores on being supportive but relatively low 
scores on exhibiting a strong voice vis-a-vis their 
own superiors, taking initiatives and assuming 
responsibility, as well as medium on the employee 
empowerment orientation and the authoritarian 
orientation” (Ehrnrooth and Koveshnikov 2015, 
p. 20). Exploitative managers are distinguished by 
a high score on authoritarian self-sacrifice and 
a low score on the employee empowerment 
orientation while also scoring relatively high on 
having a voice and taking responsibility. The 
performance-oriented managers score high on 
employee empowerment orientation, high on 
exhibiting a strong voice vis-a-vis their own supe- 
riors, and assuming responsibility and taking ini- 
tiatives, low on being authoritarian and medium 
on being supportive. They are most likely to 
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pursue further education and skill development. 
Overall, they seem to represent a “western” 
style of management. The passive managers 
have low scores on the responsibility-taking 
orientation, relatively low scores on being sup- 
portive and democratic, and relatively low scores 
on authoritarianism (Ehrnrooth and Koveshnikov 
2015, p. 21). 

Managerial skills are what managers use to 
assist the organization in accomplishing its 
goals. Management scholars present three differ- 
ent types of managerial skills, which include tech- 
nical skills, human skills, and conceptual skills. 
Technical skills are the combination of formal 
education, training, and on-the-job experience 
that managers use in order to perform a particular 
job, such as writing a computer program, devel- 
oping a budget, or analyzing sales trends. Human 
skills are interpersonal skills that managers use to 
work with their employees. Managers with good 
human skills understand how important things, 
like trust, cohesion, fairness, empathy, and good 
will, are to the overall success of the organization. 
Human skills help them to communicate, under- 
stand, alter, lead, and control the behavior of peo- 
ple and motivate employees to work toward a 
higher level of productivity. The conceptual skills 
are the final type of skills that give managers the 
ability to analyze a situation and distinguish 
between cause and effect. Jones and George 
(2009, pp. 17—18) suggest that “conceptual skills 
are often gained through formal education, reflec- 
tion, and experience.” The proportion of one’s 
time spent in these three basic managerial skills 
may change as managers go up the hierarchy. 
“Modern managers of a cross-cultural workplace 
should be able to use relevant management skills 
if their organizations are to remain competitive” 
(Mujtaba and Kaifi 2010, p. 4). McDaniel et al. 
(1988) find that the correlation between job expe- 
rience and job performance is moderated by two 
variables, length of experience and job complex- 
ity, and suggest that “for all levels of job experi- 
ence and for both low- and high-complexity jobs, 
the correlation between job experience and job 
performance is positive” (McDaniel et al. 1988, 
p. 329). The most important criteria on personnel 
recruitment are education, practical working 
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experience, psychological compatibility, and abil- 
ity to work in collective environment. 


Conclusions 


Russians are more pragmatic, which means that 
the people maintain some connections with the 
past while facing the challenges of the present 
and future. Russians can adapt easily to changed 
conditions, and they believe that the truth depends 
on the situation, context, and time. Managers and 
business owners should assign an adequate 
amount of work that matches skills and qualifica- 
tions to make workers feel capable of performing 
their jobs and not too overwhelmed. They should 
also create and foster a collaborative and support- 
ive work environment to improve the communi- 
cation as well as relationships among peers, 
leaders and subordinates, and other work units. 
The success of managers is provided with the 
purposeful development of the personality 
according to his advance in the organization. 

This present study has several important impli- 
cations for western managers, who, as potential 
partners and collaborators of their Russian counter- 
parts, need to understand that there are differences 
between managers in Russia depending on histori- 
cal roots of the organization, manager’s working 
and managerial experience, mode of recruitment, 
and engagement in professional skill development. 
According to Desai and Goldberg (2006)’s Com- 
petitiveness and Investment Climate Assessment 
for the Russian Federation, labor skill is one of 
the main obstacles for all firms in Russia, and lack 
of skilled labors is a primary constraint on enter- 
prise growth and development. Globalization and 
diverse workplace development provide a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for organizational growth 
and development of managerial skills. 

The study by Ermasova et al. (2017a) found 
that different work experience, managerial expe- 
rience, and government experience types of job 
experience impose constraints on the different 
types of managerial skills of working adults in 
Russia. This study proves that work experience, 
management experience, and government experi- 
ence are significant factors in their technical, 
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human, and conceptual skills. Human skills scores 
are significantly higher for all groups than group 
with no management experience. The score for 
human skills increased with years of government 
experience only, but not with working or manage- 
ment years of experience. 

Today’s managers must possess great manage- 
rial skills, 1.e., technical, human, and conceptual 
skills, in order to build strong organizations with 
appropriate structures to implement their strate- 
gies successfully in this globalized world of busi- 
ness. The study by Ermasova et al. (2017a) has 
pointed out that experienced employees have bet- 
ter managerial skills that can lead their organiza- 
tions to success. Therefore, providing managerial 
skill’s training early in their careers will help 
prepare them to make good managerial decisions 
sooner for the organizations. 


Cross-References 


Human Resource Management in Russia 
Professionalism and Professionalization in 
Russia 
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Synonyms 


Administration of the public sector; Executive 
orders; Judicial rulings; Legal procedures; Legis- 
lation; Oversight of administration; Public man- 
agement; Regulations; Rules 


Impact of Law on Public Administration 
Definition 


Public law: A body of law that is concerned with 
the actions of legislative institutions, judicial 
courts, administrative agencies, independent insti- 
tutional organizations and commissions, and 
executive orders; a body of law that affects society 
in all areas of concern; a body of laws enacted by 
people that affects society or societies. 
Administrative law: A body of laws concerning 
administrative agencies and organizations; a body 
of rules and regulations, with procedures to be 
followed to implement laws. 

Legislative law: A body of law that is concerned with 
legislative organizations/entities, commissions, etc. 
Executive law: A body of constitutionally legiti- 
mated executive orders and actions that is 
concerned with the governance of a land domes- 
tically and internationally. 

Judicial law: A body of judicial rulings and court 
orders that is concerned with the governance of 
the land, constitutionality of legislation, and 
administrative agencies’ actions. 

Constitutional law: A body of laws that is 
concerned with the Constitution and constitution- 
ality of actions taken by all branches of govern- 
ment, private groups, and citizens in society. 
Constitution: The highest legal document 
with subsequent amendments that operates as the 
law of the land, one that is concerned with 
all issues and matters of governance in society, 
privately, publicly, locally, nationally, and 
internationally. 


Introduction 


All nations and societies are governed by laws, 
and all institutions operate by rules, formal and 
informal. Laws and regulations affect all areas of 
society, economy, politics, government, and mili- 
tary and civilian organizations. They also affect 
public as well as private business and nonprofit 
organizations and their administration. No laws 
and no order, and chaos would rule, a condition 
which eventually leads to order over time, 
followed by laws and rules. This short entry 
essay outlines the key areas of laws and the 
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impacts of law on public administration. This is 
organized into several sections: first, sources and 
types of law are presented. The second section 
covers the nature of laws, followed by a discus- 
sion of regulations in the third section. Then, 
section four explains the dynamic relationship 
between law and public administration, and the 
other way around. Finally, the impacts of law on 
public administration are outlined and explained, 
followed by a brief conclusion. 


Sources and Types of Law 


Laws are enacted or generated from a multitude of 
sources, but primarily they come from four major 
venues: legislative, judicial, executive, and 
administrative. Legislative laws are enacted by 
an elected body of representatives in a parliament 
or congress composed of either a single or double 
body — unicameral or bicameral. The latter is a 
lower house and an upper house, called a senate. 
Examples include the US bicameral Congress of 
the House and Senate and post-revolutionary 
Iran’s unicameral Parliament or Majles. Also 
called statutory laws, legislative acts are 
often required to be approved by the highest exec- 
utive authority, normally an elected president, 
who may have a constitutionally authorized veto 
power. Once approved, statutory bills become 
laws of the land unless declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, the highest legal body of 
the land. 

Judicial laws are a body of court rulings affect- 
ing society, and the rulings and decisions of the 
highest court, the Supreme Court, of a nation are 
considered final. While decisions and rulings of 
lower courts can be appealed to and settled by the 
Supreme Court, the latter’s rulings and decisions 
are considered irreversible. However, they can 
be overturned through new statutory laws. Varia- 
tions may be found in some societies, for example, 
in France, or the United Kingdom, or post- 
revolutionary Iran where the national legislative 
acts/laws are reviewed by a higher governing 
Guardian Council, Showra-ye-Neghban. Court 
rulings become laws of the land when disputes 
and conflicts among different branches of 
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government or between citizens and government 
entities are resolved by the highest court. An 
example is the landmark Supreme Court ruling 
of the United States in the cases involving racial 
segregation, Brown vs. Board of Education of 
1954, in which the court unanimously ordered 
an end to the long-practiced racial segregation 
against blacks. 

Constitutional law is considered the highest 
law of the land, the “mother law,” one that is the 
ultimate source for all other laws. It is a document 
that governs the land and is amended time to time 
to reflect the needs of the society and reflect the 
changing conditions domestically and internation- 
ally. Constitutional law is a body of law that is 
concerned with the legitimacy of all other laws, 
the rights and responsibilities of public 
employees, citizens, and private and public 
governing institutions. While 33 amendments 
have been proposed by the US Congress, only 
27 have been ratified since the operation of the 
Constitution on March 4, 1789 — these amend- 
ments are parts of the Constitution now. Changes 
and amendments to the Constitution also affect 
other laws of the land, including 
administrative law. 

Not all countries have Constitutions, however. 
How do they operate then? These countries, a 
handful in number, for example, the United King- 
dom, do not have a constitution. They operate 
with common law, relying on cases and prece- 
dents of the past. Countries like Canada and 
Australia do not have a constitution either, but 
are still under the “sovereign power of the 
Queen of England,” which means all peoples of 
these two countries are “subjects,” not “citizens” 
of the Sovereign Queen. Constitutions can be 
short or long. Some countries like India have the 
longest constitutional document as opposed to the 
US Constitution which is fairly short in length 
(Rohr 1989). 

Executive laws are executive orders issued by 
the president of a nation and/or governor of a state 
authorized by constitutional power. Executive 
orders become laws once issued, and they are 
often nonreversible. Examples include two exec- 
utive orders that President John F. Kennedy 
of the United States issued in 1962, legalizing 
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the right to unionization by public employees 
(Rosenbloom 1983; Rohr 1989). 

Administrative law is a “body of law that is 
concerned with the actions by administrative 
agencies” (Cooper 1983: 5). This definition may 
be insufficient or misleading because laws and 
rulings made by other sources, say the president 
or governor, or by legislative organizations, as 
well as independent commissions regarding 
administrative matters, the bureaucracy, and pub- 
lic employees or agency-citizen relations, may 
also be considered part of administrative law. 


Nature of Law 


Laws serve different purposes and their nature 
varies from issue to issue, sector to sector, and 
problem to problem, as well as nation to nation. 
Generally, laws may be categorized as 
(a) prohibitive laws, (b) permissive and enabling 
laws, (c) sanctioning or punitive laws, 
(d) conditional or conditionality laws, or (e) a 
combination of the above. Prohibitive laws aim 
to prevent or stop from happening certain actions 
by individuals or institutions. Examples include 
the Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 passed by the US 
Congress that prohibited federal and state and 
local public employees from engaging in “parti- 
san” political activities, hence protecting 
employees against partisan abuse of employees 
by political bosses and keeping employees away 
from such activities as political campaigns. The 
examples also include laws against illegal immi- 
gration, the anti-discrimination Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, and laws against prostitution and human 
trafficking or use of illegal or illicit drugs. 
Permissive laws, on the other hand, aim to 
promote ideas, actions, and developments by indi- 
viduals, institutions, and government organiza- 
tions. Examples may include environmental 
clean air or water acts, the Civil Service Reform 
Acts of 1883 and 1978, and the Executive Orders 
of 1962 by President John F. Kennedy in the 
United States granting public employees the 
rights to form unions and meet and confer with 
their employer, agency administrators, or state 
legislative charters granting local government 
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entities delegated power to decide on their local 
taxation, forms of government, and similar 
matters. 

Sanctioning or punishing laws are those that 
aim to restricting, confining, mitigating, or simply 
punishing certain actions or behaviors or remov- 
ing certain conditions. Powerful nations pass leg- 
islation imposing sanctions against other nations 
or individuals to remove certain conditions or 
change behaviors. Traffic control laws aim at 
those violating traffic rules and regulations and 
intend to promote safety on roads and highways. 
Conditionality laws tend to promote and encour- 
age certain behaviors and actions while punishing 
those refusing to comply. Examples include inter- 
governmental categorical grants-in-aid to local 
and state governments in the United States to 
change and modify state and local government 
policies and actions with regard to diversity, 
anti-discrimination, equal opportunity, respect 
for minority rights, highway beautification, and 
implementing national laws of speed limits to 
save lives and energy. 

Refusal to comply with the highway beautifi- 
cation measures by states would lead to loss or 
withholding of federal funds for the purpose of 
safety, or lack of compliance on federally legis- 
lated speed limits on interstate highways could 
result in the loss of grants-in-aid for highway 
beautification. These are called “cross conditions” 
and “crossover conditions” imposed by the fed- 
eral government over states and local govern- 
ments in the United States (Wright 1982). While 
cross conditions simply are conditions for either 
eligibility or promise of compliance with certain 
conditions to receive federally legislated grants- 
in-aid in the form of categorical grants-in-aid 
(e.g., education), crossover conditions expand to 
other areas of fund support. 

Laws that combine the permissive and prohib- 
itive or conditionality dimensions may include the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 in the United States. It 
aims to serve all three purposes above: Title VII of 
the law prohibits any form of discrimination by 
government agencies and private employers with 
a minimum number of employees against anyone 
for employment or promotion on the basis of 
religion, color, race, gender, and national origin 
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(Rosenbloom 1983; Klingner et al. 2010). The 
law also offers equal opportunities to minorities, 
women, and anyone eligible for employment or 
promotion within agencies and nonprofit organi- 
zations across America and encourages hiring 
institutions to announce as a requirement to pro- 
mote equality of opportunity and inclusion (ibid.). 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 
1972 passed by Congress also took further steps 
by requiring government, nonprofit, and even 
profit organizations to correct the past incorrect 
employment actions by developing formal affir- 
mative action plans with timetables, quotas, and 
implementation measures to do more than merely 
encourage and promote hiring and promotion of 
minorities and women in workplaces. It also gave 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
power to take noncompliance cases and agencies 
directly to court to enforce the law. Institutions 
failing to comply or simply violating the anti- 
discrimination laws can be taken to court (sued) 
by both individuals and the Commission, seeking 
sanctions, fines, and remedies. 

Administrative, employment, and constitu- 
tional laws often overlap when employees’ rights 
and responsibilities are at stake. Public employees 
are protected by their constitutional rights to free 
speech and expression (with the limit or exception 
of partisan speech), equal treatment, freedom of 
association, freedom of religion, and the like. 
They are also protected by constitutional rights 
to “procedural due process,” and “substantial 
interests” to their employment, and cannot be 
subjected to arbitrary agency or managerial 
actions, such as dismissal, transfer, demotion, or 
termination (ibid.). 


Regulations 


Like laws, regulations are created to promote pur- 
poses, achieve goals, and prevent potential or 
anticipated harm to society. The purposes of gov- 
ernment regulations vary and may range from 
securing safe drinking water or providing a safe 
workplace environment to environmental hazard 
controls, election processes, or safety of food and 
drugs produced and marketed. They can serve to 
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prevent hostile business take-overs and business 
monopolies and protect domestic business enter- 
prises against foreign competition. 

Generally, regulations are produced by two 
sources: legislatively and/ or administratively. 
Sometimes, legislatures pass specific regulations 
in details to control and monitor implementation 
of certain laws by administrative agencies. 
Although this is not a common practice, it does 
happen, especially when two different and oppos- 
ing political parties are in control of the legislative 
and executive branches of the government. More 
often though, when legislators pass laws in Con- 
gress (USA) or Parliaments in European and most 
other nations, the language of the laws are gener- 
ally broadly crafted and is not specific with 
details. This is due to the fact legislators do not 
often have time or do not want to get involved in 
the details of laws. Other reasons could be the 
extensive lobbying forces surrounding specific 
legislatures, forces that try to have vague laws 
passed so they can influence administrative agen- 
cies to make discretionary interpretations of laws 
in their favor. 

Thus, legislatures tend to delegate this regula- 
tive or rule-making task to independent regulatory 
agencies within the executive branch tasked with 
a specific mission, for example, the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) or Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA). These agencies are created 
by legislatures and can often be dissolved only by 
legislatures, though the president or chief execu- 
tive such as prime minister in a parliamentary 
system can play a major role in proposing 
appointments, etc. 

All institutions operate with rules, formal and 
informal, and all newly passed laws in order to be 
implemented must be interpreted first to deter- 
mine their “intent,” and then rules are created for 
implementing those laws. Therefore, interpreta- 
tion is a major function performed by administra- 
tive agencies to determine the “intent” of the new 
last passed by the legislature. Rule-making fol- 
lows the interpretation function. Rule-making 1s a 
major legislative function of executive agencies, 
and rules must be also enforced, and enforcement 
means administrative or executive function. If 
rules and regulations are violated, investigations 
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are required by the regulative agencies to deter- 
mine what penalties apply — hence a judicial func- 
tion of administrative agencies, also called 
“adjudicative” function. Thus, independent regu- 
latory agencies within the executive branch of a 
government play three fundamental roles simulta- 
neously: legislative, executive, and judicial. 
Examples of such agencies include Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), EPA, 
FDA, Federal Communication Commission 
(FCC), and many more. 

In short, regulations and rule-making consti- 
tute parts of the legal environment in which gov- 
ernment, business, and nonprofit organizations 
operate. Political parties and forces are often 
divided by political philosophy as well as by 
their ideology on the nature and extent of regula- 
tions. The Conservative Right political parties 
often tend to minimize the number of regulations, 
saving only those that tend to protect business 
enterprises from foreign or hostile competitors. 
The Leftist political parties, on the other hand, 
prefer more regulations to protect society and the 
poor and disadvantaged and promote more social 
equity and fairness in service delivery to the 
public. Ronald Reagan once elected cut the num- 
ber of federal regulations immensely and 
devolved the task of regulations to state govern- 
ments in the United States. Similarly, Margaret 
Thatcher once elected as Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom did the same thing there. Regu- 
lations have similar effects on public administra- 
tion as do laws. 


Law and Public Administration 


What is the relationship between laws and public 
administration? Which one comes first, law or 
public administration? Answering these questions 
requires extensive volumes of explanations. There 
are those who argue that long before the advent of 
laws, societies and empires were organized and 
managed by public administration systems. 
Example include the ancient Empires of Persia 
and Rome and other powers like Babylon, 
China, Sumer, Elam, and Egypt, to name a few. 
Most ancient civilizations had elaborate 
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administrative systems before turning to laws, 
although the latter were also necessary and 
hence proliferated. Generally, laws followed the 
elaborately designed and developed public 
bureaucracy and administrative systems 
(Farazmand 2009). 

Several views may explain the relationship 
between law and public administration in contem- 
porary nations. One view holds that public admin- 
istration is the machinery of government and 1s 
tasked to execute laws. This view reduces public 
administration to simply an implementation of 
policy and law agent. The statist view, on the 
other hand, considers public administration as an 
important function and process of carrying out the 
“state” role in society. Generally, this is the view 
held in European and most developing nations 
(Rohr 1989). The Americans have developed 
over the last two centuries a different view. The 
concept of “state” has not received a favorable 
reception, and instead they use the term govern- 
ment, with a limited role in society where the 
private sector, particularly individual citizens, is 
considered more important, with the latter 
forming various associations, including profes- 
sional ones, to run society and manage their affairs 
(Rohr 1989). Public administration has come to 
play a “public service” role rather than serving the 
state. This concept masks the reality that govern- 
ment and its institutions -— military and 
civilians — are pillars of the State, hence an illu- 
sionary view, but one that is psychologically 
comforting. 

The concept of “administrative state” rose as 
the federal government and its bureaucracy 
became bigger, and its largess affected almost 
every aspect of life through the exercise of “‘spe- 
cialized knowledge or expertise” during most of 
the twentieth century, but then attacks from every 
direction came to dismantle it (Farazmand 1989). 
Privatization, outsourcing, and contracting out 
became the norms since the market-based reforms 
began in the 1980s. The result has been the dim- 
inution and reduced size as well as functions of 
public bureaucracy and administration. Today, 
discussion of bureaucracy rarely appears in schol- 
arly journals. The reality is a mix, 
however — public administration helps create 
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new laws by performing good or bad, and laws 
produce more tasks for public administration; it is 
a two-way street (Farazmand forthcoming). 


Impact of Law on Public Administration 


How does law affect public administration? This 
is a complex question and requires complex and 
extensive answers. In short, the impact of law on 
public administration may be explained in several 
ways: 


1. Implementation. Laws have to be 
implemented, and to implement laws, institu- 
tional mechanisms — organizations, rules, pro- 
cedures, processes — are needed, and this can 
cause an overburden on public administration 
requiring new agencies or simply expanding 
the functions of the bureaucracy or its role in 
outsourcing and contracting out. Even privati- 
zation would require administrative supervi- 
sion or oversight, because at the end of the 
day, it is the government agencies that must 
be accountable to the public/citizens. Thus, 
this may work both positively and negatively 
with regard to public administration. 

2. Constraining Effect. Laws affect public admin- 
istration by constraining public agencies, par- 
ticularly on their exercise of “administrative 
discretion” by public administrators. Laws 
have specific purposes to serve, one of which 
may be limiting the role and functions, and 
discretionary powers of public administrators 
by being more specific and detailed for imple- 
mentation purposes. In doing so, lawmakers 
try to act like public bureaucrats exercising 
expertise, but the reality is they are no match 
to expert administrators, particularly on mat- 
ters of science and technology. Privatization 
and outsourcing, for example, may seem an 
easier task, but not so as _ sophistications 
develop as the issues of accountability and 
business motivation of profit only come to 
play as key factors. The Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act is another act requiring administrative 
agencies to make available information the 
public may request — administrative agencies 
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have many ways to fight back and frustrate 
laws. Yet public administration has been 
contracted out and shrunken since the 1980s, 
while business administration has grown 
exponentially. Constraints on public adminis- 
tration are also felt by a mechanism called 
“oversight.” 

3. Oversight. Oversight of public administration 
is exercised by several sides: it comes through 
legislative oversight — legislation and congres- 
sional hearings, investigation, and possible 
impeachment by legislative bodies. It also 
comes from the judiciary, called judicial over- 
sight of administration, and the courts, partic- 
ularly the Supreme Court in the United States, 
have been very active since the 1930s in its 
scrutiny of administrative agency actions, 
intervened in cases taking power away from 
them and declaring certain actions unconstitu- 
tional (Rosenbloom 1983). Additionally, exec- 
utive oversight of the administration by the 
president and through other legal investigative 
offices keep public administration checked and 
accountable. 


As the head of the executive branch of the 
government, the elected president is in fact also 
the chief bureaucrat in charge of the executive 
bureaucracy and administrative system, but 
he/she is also a politically elected official that 
has total control of agencies under his administra- 
tion. Presidents have enormous power and instru- 
ments to exercise it. For example, the Office of 
Personnel Management (OPM) directly under the 
president’s control has since the Ronald Reagan 
presidency in the 1980s played a powerfully 
instrumental role in implementing the president’s 
policies with regard to public employment, union- 
ization, reductions in force, politicization and 
depoliticization of the bureaucracy and civil 
service, and more. OPM has been curtailing 
administrative discretion by direct intervention 
and through appoints of partisan Schedule-C 
employees and supervisors for partisan political 
control of career employees and administrators. 
The elective executives and politically appointed 
officials also have a lot of power over 
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administrative agencies; they use it through super- 
vision, oversight, and reorganization of adminis- 
trative agencies as ordered by the president. 

An important feature of the oversight function 
over administrative agencies or bureaucracy has 
been the legislative and judicial oversight. Legis- 
latively, the Congress in the United States and 
Parliaments in other countries tend to exert as 
much oversight power over the administration as 
possible. As noted earlier, lawmakers do this by a 
variety of means, including the confirmation hear- 
ings of politically appointed administrative elites, 
by investigations into administrative agency 
actions, by impeachment processes, and by exam- 
inations and hearings of agencies’ proposed bud- 
gets, policy proposals, and the like. These 
activities of the Congress in the United States 
eventually lead to the “bureaucratization” of the 
legislature, through which the Congress created 
its own expert bureaucracy to counter the agencies 
expert power. 

On the judicial side, the US Supreme Court 
took an aggressive oversight position over the 
administrative agencies since the 1930s’ New 
Deal policies instituted by President Roosevelt, 
who created many agencies outside the federal 
civil service system. The Court’s adversarial pos- 
ture of intervention went so far as to take over 
some agencies or offices ruled as failing to do their 
intended job — e.g., running mental hospitals, or 
rehabilitating juvenile inmates, or running public 
schools (Rosenbloom 1983). In short, the judicial 
oversight of the administrative state and of 
public administration reached its height during 
the Warren Court in the 1950s and 1960s, when 
the administrative state had reached its highest 
strength. 

Judicial oversight of public administration can 
and should also be understood by the constitu- 
tional doctrines that the Supreme Court of the 
United States developed through numerous legal 
cases it has ruled on with regard to administrative 
agencies over the last two centuries. 

Constitutional Doctrines: The relationship 
between the US Supreme Court and the adminis- 
trative state and public administration during the 
twentieth century and before was generally 
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moved along four major constitutional doctrines 
(Rosenbloom 1983): 


1. Constitutional Doctrine of Privilege. Through- 
out the nineteenth century and up until 1950s, 
the constitutional doctrine of “privilege” was a 
prevailing norm by which holding public 
employment was considered a “privilege,” 
not nght. In McAuliffe v. New Bedford 1892: 
220, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes held that 
“The petitioner may have a constitutional right 
to talk politics, but he has no constitutional 
right to be a policeman.” This ruling continued 
to prevail in 1951, when the divided court held 
in Bailey v. Richardson (1950: 58—59), and 
later on, that “due process of law” was not 
applicable “unless in situations” in which pub- 
lic employees have a “right” and that the “plain 
fact is that so far as the Constitution 1s 
concerned there is no prohibition against the 
dismissal of Government employees because 
of their political belief, activities, or affilia- 
tions” (quoted in Rosenbloom 1983: 115—116). 

Consequently, employees of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy could be fired at will without 
any due process or cause, as the privilege could 
be taken away at any time and at the mercy of 
their bosses. Government was considered 
absolutely “immune” and no one could sue 
the government. The doctrine of privilege left 
no room for public employees, and those of 
citizens, being able to bring a lawsuit against 
government — governments enjoyed “absolute 
immunity.” 

2. Doctrine of Substantial Interests. The doctrine 
of substantial interests was established over 
almost two decades since the 1950s, during 
which numerous court cases reached the US 
Supreme Court under Chief Justice Warren 
who was sympathetic to employees’ rights, 
due process of law, and overserving the 
“national purpose.” Justice Warren allowed 
many cases handled by the court, cases that 
challenged administrative agencies’ arbitrary 
decisions against employees of the govern- 
ment. The court’s many rulings in favor of 
employees’ concerns established a new 
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doctrine called the Doctrine of Substantial 
Interests, based on the arguments that, while 
public employees may not enjoy a “right” to 
their jobs, they do have “substantial interests” 
to their employment and therefore are entitled 
to procedural “due process of law” and “a right 
to be heard with regard to the ‘substantial 
interests’” they may claim to have on their 
jobs as a source of living (Birnbaum 
v. Trussell 1966: 678). For example, after sev- 
eral other cases of the 1950s and 1960s, in 
Board of Regents v. Roth (1972: 571), the 
court stated that it has “fully and finally 
rejected the wooden distinction between 
‘rights’ and ‘privileges’ that once seemed to 
govern the applicability of procedural due pro- 
cess rights” (quoted in Rosenbloom 1983: 
120). 


. The Doctrine of the Case-by-Case Approach. 


The appointments of President Nixon changed 
the composition of the Supreme Court, turning it 
into a less and actually unsympathetic court 
toward public employees of the bureaucracy. 
Often dubbed an “Imperial Presidency,” Nixon 
signaled an antiunion, anti-public employee 
posture, which resulted in fewer and fewer 
cases reaching the Supreme Court under Chief 
Justice Burger. The doctrine of the case-by-case 
approach to dealing with administrative agen- 
cies and public employees further led to the 
further downturn of the relationship between 
the court and the bureaucracy and administra- 
tive behavior in favor of the court’s tendency to 
“increase the scope of judicial review of public 
personnel actions.” The courts across the land 
“broadened the scope of judicial review to 
determine whether the administrative findings 
were capricious, arbitrary, unreasonable, or 
unsupported by the record” (West v. Macy 
1968: 105; quotation from Rosenbloom 1983: 
124). This was an “idiosyncratic” period in judi- 
cial oversight of public administration. 


. Deconstitutionalization Doctrine. The period 


of the 1970s and beyond has characterized the 
judicial review of public administration as 
“deconstitutionalization,” a characteristic that 
some scholars note and this author agrees with 
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(Rosenbloom 1983; Farazmand forthcoming). 
The US Supreme Court under Chief Justice 
Burger took a hard-line position against the 
cases reaching the bench and held that their 
19000 plus cases “must be reduced to what 
they were a generation ago” (New York Times 
1975: 31). The Court refused to take on cases 
and deconstitutionalized government 
employee-employer relations and referred 
them to administrative law judges within the 
agencies of the bureaucracy. As Rosenbloom 
notes, “Deconstitutionalization is an exercise 
in judicial restraint concerning public person- 
nel administration” (124). 

Today, administrative judges decide on most 
cases involving disputes between public man- 
agers and government employees, and it seems 
obvious to many observers that the former are 
often favored in the rulings. Yet the overall 
picture of this delegated authority by the US 
Supreme Court to “administrative judges” pro- 
duces at least two major impacts on public 
administration and the bureaucracy as a whole. 
One effect is the fact that administrative agen- 
cies are now playing more judicial roles as well 
as administrative roles as they did before under 
the previous doctrines. Another effect is that 
public administration has developed a more spe- 
cialized power, judicial power, versus the courts 
that may challenge them in cases. The ability of 
administrative judicial power expertise counter- 
ing the courts’ authorities may in the long run 
benefit public administration as a professional 
enterprise. Yet the courts across the land have 
also adopted, like their legislative branch has 
since 1970s, a new approach toward the admin- 
istrative state and public administration 
bureaucracy — that is the bureaucratization of 
the court systems to counter the power of the 
bureaucracy. Thus, today, courts operate like 
most bureaucracies with few judges on the 
bench and an army of administrators and 
bureaucrats — hence the delicate relationship 
between the judiciary and public administration 
increases (Farazmand 1989, forthcoming). 

. Characterizing the Impact of Law on Public 
Administration. Several features may charac- 
terize the effects of laws and judicial oversight 
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on public administration. These are tentative 

and open to improvement: 

(a) Primary and Direct Impacts: Most laws, 
judicial rulings, and executive orders have 
direct impacts and intend to produce imme- 
diate results, either in the form of relief or 
remedies or promises of such results. For 
example, US President Donald Trump’s 
first day executive orders included imme- 
diate “freeze of all federal hiring” on 
Monday, January 23, 2017. Also, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964-Title VII had 
both impacts as a legislative intent, or halt- 
ing discrimination, promising to improve 
and produce balances in employment prac- 
tices. Public administration in general and 
public agencies in particular operate by 
laws. Hence laws have direct impacts on 
public administration, no matter whether it 
is tasked simply to implement laws as a 
powerless institution or process to imple- 
ment laws or as a powerful institution of 
government capable of exerting power and 
influence of its own on what kinds of laws 
to be passed, not to mention on how to 
implement them. The latter view has called 
the bureaucracy as the “Fourth Branch of 
Government” (Meier and Bohte 2007). 

(b) Secondary and Indirect Impacts. All 
laws and regulations have indirect and 
secondary effects on society and public 
administration as well. Any public law 
implemented creates public values, and 
public values often transcend generations, 
ages, races, colors, and peoples of different 
belief systems. Creating a safe urban envi- 
ronment by implementing security and 
safety laws would generate not only direct 
and indirect but multiple and general 
impacts on society, community, people, 
and the system of order and security. 

(c) Social and Economic Values. Impacts of 
laws also generate economic and social 
mobility values to younger generations, 
who would most likely develop more pos- 
itive and self-efficacy attitudes towards 
society, government, and laws as well as 
public administration. 
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Conclusion 


The relationship between law and public admin- 
istration is complex. There is a mutual interrela- 
tionship in structures, processes, and outcomes. 
New laws necessitate creation of new or expan- 
sion of existing administrative structures and 
processes for implementation, while old laws 
require continuity of action to produce results. 
Public administration, on the other hand, pro- 
motes cognitive features of laws and enhances 
or limits the application of law depending on the 
nature of laws. Public laws have direct and indi- 
rect consequential impacts on society, and the 
impacts of laws on public administration are 
enormous. Whether as implementation of law 
or an initiator of laws, public administration 
is affected by a multitude of laws — everything 
public administration does involves laws. 
The impacts of laws on public administration 
are explained in many ways. This includes leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive oversight of 
public administration, agencies, actors, and 
processes. 

While the judicial constitutional doctrines 
noted above have differential effects on public 
administration and the administrative state, leg- 
islative oversights often have mixed and dele- 
gated configurations in structure and process, 
one of which is the delegated extension of regu- 
latory as well as interpretive and rule-making 
authorities to administrative agencies. Similarly, 
judicial delegation of adjudication authorities by 
the Supreme Court (in the United States) to 
administrative law judges in agencies extends 
public administration’s judicial role in gover- 
nance. While “judges are by nature generalists,” 
most public administrators are “specialized” 
(Rosenbloom 1983: 50). This means, among 
other things, public administration is not a totally 
powerless, passive implementing tool at the dis- 
posal of elected politicians. Public administrators 
are able to exercise discretionary expertise power 
to further broaden the public interest. Further, the 
fact that both judicial and legislative branches of 
government have been extensively bureaucra- 
tized with expertise to deal with the professional 
bureaucracy and public administration indicates 
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the viability and power of public administration 
to impact the laws and lawmakers, whether in the 
legislature or judiciary. And this is a beauty of an 
increasingly dynamic complexity in the relation- 
ship between the modern administrative state and 
law and lawmakers in the contemporary gover- 
nance world. 
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While leadership is often seen as what leaders do, 
more recent work in this area acknowledges that 
leadership is a process of interaction between 
different actors (1.e., leaders and followers) and 
the environment. This notion of a process of inter- 
action leads straight to the question of what shapes 
this interaction. Why do leaders behave the way 
they do? Why do followers react the way they do? 

One way of looking into this question is to turn 
to implicit leadership theories. Implicit leadership 
theories (ILTs) are everyday theories that individ- 
uals hold about leaders in general (or ideal leaders). 
They are mental representations of leaders and 
influence how an individual acts toward leaders or 
as leaders based on these cognitive representations. 
These cognitive representations are similar to ste- 
reotypes, in that they are stored in memory and will 
be activated when the person meets an individual 
whose characteristics and behavior matches their 
implicit representations of a “leader.” (Kenney 
et al. 1996) Leaders act in ways that they believe 
are consistent with their cognitively constructed 
leadership role. At the same time, implicit leader- 
ship theories shape the expectations and reactions 
of followers toward leaders. 

Implicit leadership theories develop early in 
life (Ayman-Nolley and Ayman 2005), and are 
relatively stable, although they may change and 
be modified with experiences. Parents, as the ear- 
liest “leadership” figures that most children 
encounter, likely play a big part in the formation 
of ILTs. Some recent research suggests that 
implicit leadership theories of a prototypical 
leader are affected by how an individual perceives 
himself or herself (1.e., the “ideal leader” has 
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characteristics and qualities similar to those pos- 
sessed by the individual, Keller 1999). However, 
we know little as to how implicit leadership theo- 
ries might change over time, but we can assume 
that a young child’s parent prototype leader and 
the accompanying implicit leadership theories are 
replaced by prototypes of famous historical 
leaders and shaped by work experience (we will 
return to this point later). 

While ILTs can be different for different indi- 
viduals, research has shown that there are some 
aspects of implicit leadership theories that are 
shared within a particular culture. The GLOBE 
study has mainly focused on finding similarities 
between cultures, while another research has 
investigated idiosyncrasies in implicit leadership 
theories across cultures. An important differenti- 
ation here might be that GLOBE concentrated on 
ideal images of leaders (1.e., what is characteristic 
of successful leaders in a culture) where other 
studies used a reference to general leader images 
(1.e., what is characteristic of a typical leader, 
Schyns and Schilling 2011). This differentiation 
is important to keep in mind when conducting 
work on implicit leadership theories as the images 
of ideal versus typical leaders only overlap for 
some people but less so for others. 

While most research on ILTs focuses on a 
differentiation between leaders and non-leaders, 
in their seminal work on implicit leadership theo- 
ries, Robert Lord and his colleagues argue that 
implicit leadership theories can vary depending 
on the sector or business. For example, if a person 
is told that a leader is the Chief Executive Officer 
of a large bank, the expectation as to what this 
person will be like is different than if the leader is 
the coach of a sports team, or a political leader, 
although some general leadership characteristics 
will be the same. We now turn to look at why 
implicit leadership theories are important in the 
context of the leadership process. 


Effects of Implicit Leadership Theories 
on Perceptions and Attributions 


One question that researchers and practitioners 
often ask is how do certain individuals become 
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leaders and how do others become followers? 
Implicit leadership theories can help us under- 
stand this process. Scott DeRue and his coauthor 
Susan Ashford (2010) describe this as a claiming 
and granting process: Some people claim the 
leader role, while others (followers) grant that 
individual the leader role. Conversely, individuals 
may make the decision to follow a leader and are 
accepted by the leader as followers, using the 
same claiming and granting process. So, why are 
some people granted the leadership role, while 
others are not “granted” leadership? According 
to implicit leadership theory, individuals use 
their cognitive representations as a guide in this 
process. The leadership role will be granted, if 
there is a match between (followers’) implicit 
leadership theories and the target person’s quali- 
ties and behaviors but will not be granted if there 
is no match. At the same time, if persons feel that 
they do not possess the qualities and behaviors 
that match their own implicit leadership theories, 
they are less likely to be motivated to claim 
leadership. 

Turning now to exciting relationships between 
leaders and followers, another issue that leader- 
ship researchers and practitioners are interested in 
is influences on ratings of actual leaders. Here 
implicit leadership theories are useful to under- 
stand why leadership ratings do not (only) reflect 
leader behavior but are also a reflection of our 
images of leaders. 

Specifically, our implicit leadership theories 
can mislead us in a number of ways. For example, 
imagine that you are told that you will be meeting 
the governor of a distant state. According to ILT, 
you will have formed expectations about what this 
leader is like — he is male, tall and distinguished, 
and confident. Instead, you are introduced to a 
diminutive woman who is, in fact, the governor. 
Now imagine that you are asked to rate how 
effective you think she might be as a leader. 
Your ILT will likely shape and bias your evalua- 
tion of this leader. Because of the mismatch 
between your implicit leadership theories and the 
actual leader, you might be less likely to assume 
that the person you just met is an effective leader. 

Implicit leadership theories are therefore prob- 
lematic in terms of ratings of leaders when it 
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comes to performance. This is particularly the 
case when leader assessments involve retrospec- 
tive ratings of leaders — asking raters to assess the 
leader’s performance over the past months or 
year(s). This requires relying on memory and 
can be colored by implicit leadership theories to 
fill in the gaps in recollections. That is, raters 
“remember” behavior that fits with their implicit 
leadership theories but has not actually been 
shown by the leader. In other words, what is 
reflected in those ratings is likely to be a combi- 
nation of actual behavior shown and expected 
behavior based on implicit leadership theories. 

This means that implicit leadership theories are 
also used to fill in gaps in knowledge. How does 
this process work? For example, Lord and col- 
leagues (1984) suggest that when one particular 
leadership behavior is observed, a perceiver will 
often assume that another leadership behavior was 
also present. This has obvious and severe conse- 
quences for the way we measure leadership. Typ- 
ically, leadership is assessed by asking followers 
to rate the frequency with which a leader shows a 
particular set of leadership behaviors. But implicit 
leadership theories suggest that if followers have 
positive regard for their leader, then they are likely 
to report that their leader actually performed pos- 
itive leadership behaviors. In other words, 
because of their implicit theories, they simply 
assume that their leader would exhibit the desired 
behaviors. Thus, implicit leadership theories sug- 
gest that dimensions of ILTs are connected to one 
another in a network style. When one dimension 
of an ILT is activated, another dimension is also 
activated. 

The problem of measurement in leadership 
does not stop at leadership behavior. Indeed, 
implicit leadership theories are also related to 
ratings of leader performance. An interesting 
series of studies has shown that our implicit lead- 
ership theories work in more ways to “deceive” us 
when we observe performance: Lord and Maher 
(1991) have shown that information given about a 
group’s performance influences the amount of 
leadership that is attributed to the leader of that 
group, even when the actual behavior of leaders 
was not different in a high-performing versus a 
poorly performing group. We conclude, from the 
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simple fact that a group does or does not perform 
well, that leadership must have been present and 
must have had an effect. 

This tendency to assume (good) leadership on 
the basis of good results seems to be prevalent in 
evaluating leadership on the basis of company 
success as well. For example, the very same leader 
can be judged very differently depending on the 
success of the company he/she works for. We 
appear to make retrospective assumptions and 
evaluate the same behavior as good or bad 
depending on the results or outcome (what is 
often termed the “Halo effect,” Rosenzweig 
2007). Similarly, Meindl (1990) introduced the 
concept of romance of leadership, arguing that 
there is a general tendency to attribute a great 
deal of the success or failure of teams or compa- 
nies to leaders, which might prevent a deeper 
analysis of the actual complex interaction of fac- 
tors that lead to success or failure. In other words, 
there is a tendency to over-attribute cause to the 
leader and pay less attention to the efforts of the 
followers or the characteristics of the situation that 
impacted group or company performance. 

Similar to evaluations of a leader’s effective- 
ness, a match between individuals’ implicit lead- 
ership theories and their perceptions of their 
leader seems to influence how they rate their rela- 
tionship with their leader (Epitropaki and Martin 
2005). For example, followers with leaders who 
fit their ILT will tend to have higher levels of 
satisfaction with the leader and their relationship 
with him or her, and they may be more committed 
and dedicated to the team and organization and 
more motivated to work hard. Conversely, a poor 
match between a follower’s ILT and the leader’s 
qualities and characteristics can lead to lower 
levels of satisfaction, commitment, and motiva- 
tion to perform. 

Again and taken together, this mismatch 
between ILTs and actual leader characteristics 
can lead to a great deal of bias and prejudice. If 
an individual holds an implicit leadership theory 
that the best leaders are male, or of a certain ethnic 
or cultural background, it can affect how willing 
the individual is to grant leadership, or how the 
person reacts to a specific leader, based solely on 
how well the leader fits the individual’s ILT. This 
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has important implications for the ability of mem- 
bers of minority or marginalized groups to attain 
leadership positions and, perhaps, to how a leader 
is evaluated. Cultural differences in ILTs can also 
come into play in multinational organizations 
when a leader has a different cultural or ethnic 
background than the majority of followers. 

There is little doubt that implicit leadership 
theories play a part in why there are relatively 
few women and minorities in high-level leader- 
ship positions in the United States and elsewhere. 
Of course, as times change and greater numbers of 
women and minorities attain positions of leader- 
ship and are successful in them, the ILTs of people 
may also change and lead to a broader implicit 
theory about what leaders should look like in 
terms of their sex and ethnicity. 

The above cited research suggests that most 
ratings of leaders and leader behavior as well as 
their performance are inaccurate and lack objec- 
tivity because they are largely influenced by the 
rater’s implicit leadership theories. In fact, a chal- 
lenge for the future of implicit leadership theory 
research is developing accurate ways of measur- 
ing leadership effectiveness that do not rely so 
much on others’ ratings of leader performance. 
Therefore, we will now turn our attention to the 
measurement of implicit leadership theories. 


The Measurement of Implicit Leadership 
Theories 


Measurement of implicit leadership theories has 
been traditionally undertaken by using question- 
naires and asking participants to rate how repre- 
sentative a certain trait is for a typical (or ideal) 
leader. While this approach has been useful in 
increasing our knowledge of implicit leadership 
theories and underlying processes in leadership, it 
has been criticized for not tapping into the 
“implicit” aspect of implicit leadership theories 
adequately. As a result, alternative means of mea- 
suring leadership have been proposed. 

One way of looking into implicit leadership 
theories and gender biases is by not measuring 
implicit leadership theories and gender stereo- 
types at the same time. Research has used a design 
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where groups of individual are asked to rate the 
characteristics of “manager/leader,” “male man- 
ager/leader,” and “female manager/leader.” Par- 
ticipants are usually divided into groups and 
asked to rate a large number of characteristics 
referring to either typical leaders, typical men, or 
typical women. Researchers then look for an over- 
lap (or lack thereof) between gender and leader 
stereotypes (or implicit leadership theories). 
Results tend to indicate that the ratings of the 
unspecified manager are more similar to ratings 
of “male manager.” This has been termed the 
think-manager-think-male bias (Schein 1973). 
Note that, in this case, the first group is the com- 
parison group so that participants should be less 
likely to respond in a socially desirable way than if 
they were asked about all groups at the same time. 

To get deeper into the implicit aspect of 
implicit leadership theories, Lord and colleagues 
have suggested using word fragment tests. Here, 
participants are presented with short words with 
some of the letters missing and are asked to fill in 
the missing letter or letters. The word fragments 
are structured so that they can be filled in in 
different ways, creating different words. The 
assumption is that what comes into the mind of 
the participants first when seeing the word frag- 
ment is nearer to his/her implicit leadership 
theories. 

Though to date mostly used in research on 
stereotypes, implicit association tests could also 
potentially be used in implicit leadership theories 
research. In this type of assessment, what is 
assessed is the reaction time to two connected 
stimuli. To study implicit leadership theories, 
these stimuli could be composed of characteristics 
typical for leaders and non-leaders. Participants 
would then be given a number of such character- 
istics and asked to indicate by pressing a key if 
this is typical for a leader or a non-leader. Quicker 
reaction times could then be used to determine the 
contents of a person’s implicit leadership theories. 

An approach that taps less into the measure- 
ment of implicit leadership theories, but more into 
what we actually do with what we have assessed, 
is the pattern approach. Here, what is investigated 
is the extent to which people differ in how their 
implicit leadership theory dimensions cluster 
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together. Roseanne Foti and colleagues (2012) 
have conducted seminal work in this area which 
can be easily translated to implicit leadership the- 
ories research. Here, respondents can be asked 
about their implicit leadership theories, but rather 
than using individual dimensions of implicit lead- 
ership theories, the participants are then divided 
into types based on their implicit leadership theo- 
ries pattern. Thinking about the connectionist 
approach to implicit leadership theories, that 1s, 
that we remember behavior that is not there 
because it in our implicit leadership theories 
connected to another behavior that is actually 
shown, a pattern approach can be used to improve 
our knowledge on biases in leadership perception. 
That is, when some people hold implicit leader- 
ship theories consisting of a pattern of including, 
say, high values on the dimensions intelligence 
and dedication, they are more likely to rate their 
leader as intelligent when they have only been 
able to observe behavior related to dedication, 
as, in their minds, these two dimensions are 
connected. 

There has been some research exploring 
another type of implicit theory, what Sy (2010) 
calls “implicit follower theory.” This is interesting 
here because some of this research has used a 
different methodology than the classical approach 
used in implicit leadership theory research. Spe- 
cifically, in this research implicit followership 
theories are primed by exposing them to pictures 
with words associated with good or bad follower- 
ship. While this is slightly different from 
assessing implicit theories, it is a promising new 
approach to investigate the role of short-term 
induced implicit theories on subsequent behavior. 

So, how can we improve ratings of leaders, 
knowing that implicit leadership theories influ- 
ence those ratings? A first step would be to assess 
implicit leadership theories in a group of followers 
and control for them in ratings for leaders, before 
giving feedback to leaders. At the same time, 
knowing about implicit leadership theories of 
their followers might help leaders to more suc- 
cessfully engage in a claiming leadership process. 

It also has been suggested that using “online” 
assessments, on a more frequent and ongoing 
basis, might minimize the bias induced by implicit 
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leadership theories. That is, rather than using, say, 
a yearly 360° feedback process, followers could 
be asked every week for a few weeks in a row how 
their leader behaved in that week. This reduces the 
reliance on memory processes because the period 
that is rated is shorter. 


Future Research 


Most research into implicit leadership theories 
focuses on the dimensions and structure of 
implicit leadership theories, on the match between 
implicit leadership theories and actual leader per- 
ceptions, or on the effect implicit theories have on 
leader-follower relationships. It would be interest- 
ing, however, to look further into other effects of 
implicit leadership theories, such as the potential 
for team members’ reduced effort when their 
implicit leadership theories do not match their 
perception of a leader. Another avenue for explo- 
ration is the negative effects implicit leadership 
theories may have on the relationships between 
leadership perceptions and outcomes. 

As outlined above, the measurement of 
implicit leadership theories is potentially another 
area for future research as, at this moment, we are 
not tapping sufficiently into the more implicit, 
subconscious aspects of implicit leadership theo- 
ries. One concern in terms of measurement relates 
to social desirability bias, although this may be 
less of a concern in the area of leadership, as 
compared to research on other types of stereo- 
types. It would be interesting to see how far 
implicit measurements can help improve the pre- 
dictive capabilities of implicit leadership theories. 

While Ayman-Nolley and Ayman have shown 
that already children have implicit leadership the- 
ories and Keller links them to parental images and 
ideal images of the self, we know very little about 
the origin and, linked to that, changeability of 
implicit leadership theories. Implicit leadership 
theories have been linked to experiences, but 
does that mean that there is an incremental change 
in implicit leadership theories over one’s work life 
or are changes potentially short lived and individ- 
uals fall back on their “original” implicit leader- 
ship theories after a while? If we can prime 
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implicit followership theories, does that mean 
we can create experiences that permanently 
change a person’s implicit leadership theories? 
And what would those experiences be? Would 
they have to be directly linked to leader behavior 
(i.e., change the contents) or to the link between 
leadership and behavior (1.e., change the assump- 
tion that leadership is responsible for outcomes) 
or the link between dimensions of implicit leader- 
ship theories (in the sense of creating a different 
network of connections)? This type of future 
research would help addressing how to improve 
leadership perceptions by reducing biases based 
on implicit leadership theories. 

Implicit leadership theories seem to have 
become the starting point for other implicit theory 
research. Examples include implicit followership 
theories that operate when describing typical fol- 
lowers. Again, implicit followership theories will 
impact follower and leader behavior and how they 
interact with each other. For example, if a leader 
thinks of followers in general as incompetent, 
he/she will be less likely to delegate to followers. 

Another example are implicit voice theories 
(Detert and Edmondson 2011) which refer to 
assumptions about whether or not it is appropriate 
in a certain organizational context to speak up or 
not. Again, these happen between leaders and 
followers and influence their interactions with 
each other. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Implicit leadership theories are cognitive struc- 
tures or everyday stereotypes about leaders that 
are activated when we are confronted with a 
“leader.” They influence perceptions and evalua- 
tions of leaders and are therefore possibly respon- 
sible for measurement error as well as incorrect 
feedback to leaders or issues in the selection of 
leaders when someone does not fit the implicit 
leadership theories of their (current or future 
employees). 

The interesting issue regarding implicit theory 
and implicit leadership theories specifically is the 
very fact that they are implicit and yet still bias 
perceptions and shape interactions. Since they 
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work similarly to stereotypes, we can assume that 
they are relatively stable (even when there is evi- 
dence of counter-stereotypical information) and 
they are potentially difficult to change. However, 
this is a point where more research is needed to 
examine this assumption. Leadership research 
could benefit from taking into account implicit 
leadership theories more fully when asking fol- 
lowers to rate leaders, therefore improving the 
feedback given to leaders. At the same time, mak- 
ing leaders aware of implicit leadership theories, 
their followers could potentially help improve 
relationships between leaders and followers as 
well as the process of “granting” influence. 
Implicit leadership theories are also relevant 
when drawing conclusions about the relationship 
between leadership and success or failure. A more 
thorough knowledge about how implicit leader- 
ship theories shape our assumptions can help 
facilitate better change processes which go 
beyond simply hiring and firing managers because 
they are believed to be solely, or primarily, 
responsible for performance outcomes. 
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Synonyms 


Responsibility mining sector, Upgrading 


Definition 


Accountability is the obligation of power holders 
to take responsibility for their actions. 

Transparency in terms of being without a hid- 
den agenda and conditions 
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Introduction 


“Accountability” has now become a “buzzword” 
among members of the international community 
and associated with it are words like “transpar- 
ency” and “good governance.” These words are 
increasingly linked to the conduct and practices of 
corporations as well as governments, since they 
appear to have significant correlation to issues of 
profitability, equitable distribution of resources, 
national development, and resource sustainability. 
One of the areas where these words form part of 
corporate reality is in the sphere of the extractive 
industries sector. This chapter explores the man- 
ner in which the Trinidad and Tobago Extractive 
Industries Transparency Initiative (TTEITI) can 
contribute to improving accountability within the 
energy and quarrying sectors of Trinidad and 
Tobago. The issues implicated here are that: 


1. As it currently stands, there exist questions in 
terms of accountability within the energy and 
quarrying or mineral sectors. 

2. The TTEITI has a role to play in finding the 
solutions to these problems. 


Background and the Significance 
of the TTEITI 


In 2002, the then prime minister of the UK, Tony 
Blair, launched the Extractive Industries Trans- 
parency Initiative (EITI), a global endeavor 
aimed at promoting elements of good 
governance — transparency and accountability — 
within the extractive industries, which include oil, 
gas, and mining. This goal is achieved by inde- 
pendently verifying that payments made by com- 
panies to governments of those countries in which 
they operate match revenues reportedly received 
by governments. The EITI “contributes to consol- 
idating and improving governance in resource 
rich countries, fights corruption, reduces conflicts 
and encourages increased foreign direct invest- 
ment” (Trinidad and Tobago Extractive Industries 
Transparency Initiative 2016). 

On March 1, 2011, Trinidad and Tobago was 
admitted to membership with EITI candidate 
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country status and as of January 23, 2015, is 
classified as an EITI compliant country, one of 
the 28 other compliant countries of the 51 EITI 
member countries. As a member of the EITI, the 
Government of the Republic of Trinidad and 
Tobago publishes annual reports, and if any dis- 
crepancies are found between the figures that it 
reports and those published by companies operat- 
ing in the country, it inherently agrees to allow an 
independent investigation to be conducted for 
which the results will be made public. (Trinidad 
and Tobago Extractive Industries Transparency 
Initiative 2016). The TTEITI Steering Committee 
was established by the Trinidad and Tobago Cab- 
inet in September 2011 with the objective of mak- 
ing Trinidad and Tobago a compliant country by 
August 2013, the date set by the EITI. The 
TTEITI Steering Committee comprises represen- 
tatives from the government, civil society, and 
energy companies and recently included represen- 
tatives of the quarrying sector. 

The importance of an institution like the 
TTEITI cannot be overstated in an energy-driven 
economy such as Trinidad and Tobago. Given its 
contribution to the domestic economy, 36.2% of 
GDP (invesTT 2014), the energy sector is a major 
determinant of the pace and trajectory of this 
country’s development. It is imperative, therefore, 
that all the stakeholders in the development of 
Trinidad and Tobago — government, corporate 
entities, civil society, and the average 
citizen — be aware of how the local energy sector 
is contributing to the improvement of the 
country’s overall standard of living. Furthermore, 
all stakeholders must feel satisfied that energy 
companies conform to international standards of 
best practice, not only in terms of environmental 
and resource responsibility but also that national 
resources reach all in society, particularly 
impacted communities, the poor, and vulnerable. 

When a practice of accountability, transpar- 
ency, and governance across public and private 
sectors develops and is accepted as a norm by all 
parties, inclusive of citizens, this eventually and 
inevitably translates to improved understanding 
of the role and function of government and 
empowers the citizenry to monitor and hold rep- 
resentatives accountable. This strengthens the 
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democratization process which positively 
impacts all stakeholders in a society. The added 
involvement of sensitized multi-stakeholders 
invariably contributes to more effective and 
targeted policy making and implementation 
since policy makers not only understand that 
they are accountable to the citizenry, but they 
recognize the need to allocate limited resources 
fairly, so that benefits accrue to all, particularly 
the most vulnerable. In this way, policies relating 
to growth, development, and sustainability 
become more meaningful. Greater awareness by 
citizens of the monetization of the country’s 
resources and how the revenues generated from 
these resources are utilized and are fundamental 
component for building transparency and for pro- 
moting more meaningful development-related 
policies for the future. 


What Is “Accountability”? 


“Accountability” as a concept has become popu- 
lar in a globalized economic system where the 
impacts of irresponsible behavior on the part of 
corporations can have tremendous financial impli- 
cations not only on shareholders but on countries 
globally. Accountability, while initially used in 
the context of corporate entities, has been 
extended to include governments and public 
enterprises and can be defined as “the obligation 
of power holders to take responsibility for their 
actions.” It underscores “the dynamics of rights 
and responsibilities that exist between people and 
the institutions that have an impact on their lives” 
(United Nations Development Programme 2013). 

While accountability itself may be considered 
from different perspectives, the point of focus here 
will be on social accountability and corporate 
accountability. An exploration of these will help 
to create a more holistic understanding of the 
relationship between accountability and the Trin- 
idad and Tobago energy sector. Moreover, as the 
issue of sustainable development is considered at 
the global level, understanding the general con- 
cepts surrounding accountability in the energy 
sector will allow for a clearer understanding on 
the part of citizens of their civic duty in terms of 
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both their rights and responsibilities in policy 
implementation and execution, as well as the 
role that could and should be played by the 
TTEITI. 


Social Accountability 

According to the World Bank, social accountabil- 
ity extends beyond conventional state mecha- 
nisms, such as voting, into other instruments that 
citizens can utilize to directly “hold the state to 
account” (World Bank 2006). Social accountabil- 
ity may be one of the more vital kinds of account- 
ability as there is an importance placed on 
citizens’ involvement in the affairs that directly 
affect them. 


Corporate Accountability 

Corporate accountability may be considered as 
“the ability of those affected by a corporation to 
control that corporation’s operations,” including 
environmentally and socially related responsibili- 
ties (Friends of the Earth 2005). The difference 
between social and cooperate accountability is 
that the latter carries with it the weight of a legal 
obligation: not only are companies expected to act 
in a manner that places the well-being of the rest 
of the society at the forefront, but they are obli- 
gated to create and adhere to a legal framework 
which allows them to do so; nonadherence, there- 
fore, can have legal ramifications. While this may 
sound straightforward in theory, in reality this is 
quite complicated, as companies are being asked 
to balance their raison d’etre — the drive to attain 
profit — against global and national sustainable 
development objectives. 


Accountability in the Trinidad 
and Tobago Energy and Mineral Sectors 


The revenues gained from the energy sector 
account for about 34.9% of Trinidad and Tobago’s 
GDP (Ministry of Energy and Energy Industries 
2016). Most of this comes from the oil and gas 
sector. In more concrete terms, the EITI report 
published in 2016 shows that in 2013, the Trini- 
dad and Tobago government received USD 
3,305,270,000 (or TTD 21.4 billion) from its 
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extractive industries (Kjerstin and Ponsford 
2016). Indeed, reports published by the TTEITI 
for 2013 and 2014 showed minor discrepancies in 
reconciliation of revenues reportedly received by 
the government for these years and payments 
reportedly made by energy companies. These dis- 
crepancies were explained by the independent 
auditing firm undertaking the reconciliation as 
relating to issues of payment cycles of the national 
tax collection agency. 

What currently presents as a cause of concern 
is the reporting of figures in the mining 
(quarrying) sector. In Trinidad and Tobago, “[m] 
ineral mining is conducted for sand and gravel, 
yellow limestone, porcellanite, clay, blue lime- 
stone, red sand, oil sand and asphalt. Sand and 
gravel, yellow limestone and porcellanite account 
for the majority (73%) of mineral production” 
(PAN 2014). In April 2016, the Minister of 
Energy and Energy Industries of Trinidad and 
Tobago disclosed that between the years 2003 
and 2015, only TTD 18.5 million was paid in 
royalties to the government. This figure is seen 
as being “inadequate given the scale of the 
mining sector” and indicates that there exists 
underreporting on production and royalty pay- 
ments from that sector. Furthermore, the 2014 
Green Paper on Minerals Policy indicates that 
between 2001 and 2013, less than ten percent of 
the royalties due to the state were actually col- 
lected (Ministry of Energy and Energy Affairs 
2014). This has translated to a loss of TTD 
120 million in revenue and does not take into 
account losses in revenue from production 
through illegal mining (quarrying) and other 
sources such as taxes, business levy, and green 
fund levy within the same period (The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Trinidad and Tobago 
2016). This has led to the conclusion that the 
mining sector contributes to 0.1% of the country’s 
GDP (Ministry of Energy and Energy Affairs 
2014). 

Victor Hart, chairman of the TTEITI, considers 
the mining sector “a very opaque sector” of the 
Trinidad and Tobago economy and is of the opin- 
ion that getting the mining sector to adopt TTEITI 
regulations presents as a challenge for the institu- 
tion (Cleavon 2015). 


Improving Energy Sector Accountability in Trinidad 


The Role of the TTEITI in Addressing 
the Challenge of Corporate 
Accountability and Responsibility 

in the Mining Sector of Trinidad 
and Tobago 


Transparency, mentioned at the start of this article, 
is a cornerstone of good governance, another 
practice for which the international community 
is increasingly campaigning. As many resource- 
rich countries, Trinidad and Tobago remains 
under the global microscope for issues that 
formed the impetus for the creation of the EITI: 
corruption, mismanagement of revenues, 
unsustainable production mechanisms, environ- 
mentally unfriendly practices, and rising levels 
of poverty. The fact that Trinidad and Tobago 
has opted to become a member of and adhere to 
the regulations of an institution like the EITI 
speaks to its desire to more responsibly manage 
the resources of its people and to tackle the vexing 
issues of corruption and its associated ills. 

One of the main areas of focus of the govern- 
ment of Trinidad and Tobago in the sphere of 
natural resource management has been the issue 
of environmental protection and conservation. 
Issues of environmental sustainability are known 
to impact on the level of development advance- 
ments attempted by smaller, developing countries. 
The extractive industries in particular are seen as 
major contributors to pollution and environmental 
destruction, and attempts can only be made to 
address this when the relevant authorities are 
aware of the parties with whom they must engage. 
Companies involved in the oil and gas sectors in 
Trinidad and Tobago appear to be open and, from 
publicly available reports, seem to have been ful- 
filling their corporate duties with regard to trans- 
parency and accountability of revenues as well as 
their responsibilities toward the environment. This 
may be attributed to the fact that many are global 
firms that have already adopted these principles of 
corporate governance and accountability as part of 
their business practice. It should be noted, too, that 
this practice has been largely adopted by indige- 
nous firms in the energy sector. The mining sector, 
however, as illustrated earlier, has not yet sub- 
scribed to the tenets of the TTEITI in this regard. 


Improving Energy Sector Accountability in Trinidad 


Part VII of the Minerals Act of 2000 outlines in 
some detail the expectations of mine operators in 
relation to the environment (Republic of Trinidad 
and Tobago 2000b). It does not, however, speak to 
issues of accountability and transparency. Evi- 
dently, this document was created before the 
TTEITI was ever a factor for consideration in 
resource extraction and management, but an 
updated Minerals Act can provide one avenue 
through which the TTEITI can monitor the activi- 
ties — both financial and environmentally related — 
of those operating within the mining industry. 

Similarly, the Environment Management Act of 
2000 must play a part in the management of the 
extractive industries. It lists as one of the functions 
of the Environmental Management Authority 
(16, 1(g)) to “monitor compliance with the standards 
criteria and programmes relating to the environ- 
ment” and (16, 1(1)) to “establish and co-ordinate 
institutional linkages locally, regionally and interna- 
tionally” (Republic of Trinidad and Tobago 2000a). 

These legal instruments must be implemented 
and enforced so as to assist the TTEITI in execut- 
ing its functions and allow it to achieve the same 
measure of success in attaining internationally 
accepted standards of accountability, transpar- 
ency, and good governance in the sphere of min- 
ing as it has done in the oil and gas sector. As an 
EITI compliant country, there is the added expec- 
tation that the mining sector should comply and 
maintain the international standards of conduct for 
companies in the extractive industries sector as 
prescribed by the EITI. The TTEITI primarily 
functions as a supervising and reporting institu- 
tion and undoubtedly requires the assistance of the 
country’s government and legal apparatus to assist 
it in executing its duties, especially with respect to 
companies which have not fully accepted the 
standards suggested by this umbrella body. 

One of the issues that the TTEITI must contend 
with in the pursuit of accountability throughout 
the extractive sectors of Trinidad and Tobago is 
how to reconcile payments and revenues that are 
made in kind and which inevitably form part of the 
business transactions in any developing country. 
How do companies and the government account 
for these noncash payments? This is a major chal- 
lenge for the TTEITI because it reflects the reality 
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of business in the Trinidad and Tobago extractive 
industries. Another project which has been 
launched by the TTEIEI is the Beneficial Owner- 
ship Project, which seeks to identify persons who 
directly or indirectly own a company or controls at 
least 10% of company shares or total votes. Polit- 
ically exposed persons, once benefitting from the 
company, are also deemed beneficial owners. The 
objective here is to track all parties who benefit 
from extractive company operations in Trinidad 
and Tobago to ensure greater transparency at all 
levels. One of the avenues that must be given 
more serious attention is the manner in which 
interagency cooperation functions in the country. 
There are various institutions that have already 
been established which, in theory, are equipped 
to deal with the management of the mining sector. 
However, their effectiveness is either lost or min- 
imized because of poor communication among 
these institutions. 


Conclusion 


The role of the TTEITI is critical for ensuring that 
Trinidad and Tobago continues to promote compli- 
ance with international EITI standards in all extrac- 
tive sectors, and the TTEITI must therefore 
actively focus on bringing the mineral or quarrying 
sector under its ambit. The TTEITI has to date 
published three reports (2013-2015) and has 
undertaken an aggressive program of public advo- 
cacy and information dissemination to highlight 
the work of the TTTIEI and to sensitize citizens 
of the importance of transparency and accountabil- 
ity in these critical revenue-generating sectors. It is 
primarily through these activities of the TTEITI, 
continuously engaging with the government, pri- 
vate sector, civil society, and the general public, 
that Trinidad and Tobago can create a positive 
reputation locally and internationally for improv- 
ing its social and corporate accountability in the 
extractive industries both energy and eventually 
quarrying. The challenge now is for the TTEITI 
to move beyond promoting financial accountability 
and transparency in the extractive industries, to 
track how financial gains derived from these indus- 
tries are utilized and who benefits from these gains. 
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Synonyms 


Access and functional needs; Accessible plan- 
ning; Disability; Inclusive planning; Integrated 
planning; Whole community 


Definition 


Discussing a shift in emergency management to 
ensure that all residents of an area are considered 
during planning and included in response and 
recovery activities. 


Introduction 


The concept of “inclusive emergency manage- 
ment” has been evolving in the United States and 
today is still a work in progress. It ranges in the way 
itis applied from region to region, state to state, and 
even at many different local levels. Much of the 
variance, it seems, is a result of the level of aware- 
ness by the lead governing authority, and even 
where in the organizational structure, the Office of 
Emergency Management sits within a jurisdiction. 
Ultimately there have emerged several factors that 
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need to exist to enable the maximum benefit of the 
inclusive approach. These include, as mentioned, 
the political awareness to support it, the commit- 
ment of resources and funds, and ultimately the 
participation as active partners from stakeholders 
in the community. 


Background 


Time and time again in disaster, a community’s 
most vulnerable members bear a disproportionate 
burden and experience unequal adverse outcomes 
over a longer period of recovery time. This is true 
whether the disaster is natural, man-made, or tech- 
nological. It is true just as true in earthquakes as in 
conditions of civil unrest. 

In the United States, Superstorm Sandy in 2012 
left many people with mobility limitations stranded 
on the upper levels of New York City high-rise 
buildings when either they decided not to evacuate 
when told to and ride out the storm or could not find 
the support to leave in time. The storm brought 
devastation to swaths of the NE, but it was people 
in public housing whose power was the last to be 
reconnected and services reestablished. 

In 2004, Hurricane Katrina, also in the United 
States, those who died were overwhelmingly 
older adults. In a survey of individuals who did 
not evacuate New Orleans prior to the storm, 14% 
of respondents had a physical disability, 23% 
stayed behind to help someone with a physical 
disability, and 25% had a chronic illness. 

In disasters we observe that people with dis- 
abilities and others with access and functional 
needs are especially vulnerable. In the United 
States, a person with a disability is defined by 
the Americans with Disabilities Act as: 

Someone who has a physical or mental impairment 

that substantially limits one or more major life 

activities, a person who has a history or record of 


such an impairment, or a person who is perceived 
by others as having such an impairment. 


This definition of disability is traditionally nar- 
rowly interpreted and largely does not include 
many of the people who experience poor out- 
comes in disaster due, in whole or in part or in 
combination, to lack of access to preparedness or 
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response information, funds, personal networks, 
age, and language, among other response and 
resilience strategies. 

Social vulnerability research by Quarantelli, 
Cutter, and others finds that there are social and 
societal features that increase an individual’s risk 
and vulnerability to disaster. The social vulnera- 
bility theories were further expanded and built 
upon to develop the access and functional needs 
framework and eventually the whole community 
approach to emergency management. 


Access and Functional Needs Framework 
in the United States 


This current best practice in emergency manage- 
ment attempts to classify vulnerability not by an 
individual’s demographic or social features but 
rather the functions one must complete in order 
to remain safe and stable during and after a disas- 
ter. Rather than simply asking who is vulnerable, a 
functions-based approach asks what makes some- 
one vulnerable. For example, two different older 
adults may have heightened vulnerability — one 
because she has vision loss and the other because 
he is on dialysis. It is not stmply being an older 
adult that makes them vulnerable; rather, their 
functional limitations related to receiving public 
information (in one case) and requiring medical 
support (in the other case) make them vulnerable. 
This access and functional needs framework 
identifies the following functional areas: 


Communications: refers to the ability to access 
and understand disaster-related messages. This 
may be people with hearing or sight limitations 
or people who can only understand a language 
other than languages that governments and 
responders communicate in. If these people do 
not have access to media or social media, they 
may not be aware of the situation or what recom- 
mendations are being made by local responders. 

Medical needs: includes people who are electri- 
cally dependent, are unstable, are terminal, or 
have contagious health conditions that require 
observation, active management, and ongoing 
treatment, including intravenous therapy, tube 
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feeding, vital signs reading, dialysis, oxygen 
and suction, catheters, ostomies, and wound 
management. 

Maintaining independence: encompasses sup- 
plying or replacing those supports — such as 
consumable medical supplies, durable medical 
equipment, service animals, or attendants or 
caregivers — that enable individuals to maintain 
their independence and perform activities of 
daily living and return to or maintain pre- 
disaster level of independence. It is preferable 
to provide a person with limited assistance if 
by doing so, the person does not have to be 
placed in a higher level of supervision and care. 

Support, services, and _ self-determination: 
includes those who require support or supervi- 
sion from others to assess situations, react 
appropriately, and take required self-protective 
actions, e.g., young children and individuals 
with dementia, psychiatric conditions, and/or 
cognitive/intellectual disabilities. 

Transportation: refers to the ability to travel 
from one place to another safely — not only 
related to evacuation but also encompassing 
obtaining supplies required to safely shelter in 
place, reentry, and recovery. Many times 
this involves people without independent 
transportation resources or who rely on public 
transportation. 


These functions characterize the actions or 
tasks that a person must take to mitigate against 
negative disaster impacts. This functions-based 
approach considers what an individual can do 
rather than a perceived vulnerability based on a 
diagnostic category or population characteristic. 

This approach attempts to reduce generaliza- 
tion and stigmatization of population groups and 
provide emergency managers with clearer, more 
actionable information about who may need help 
and what type. Using a functions-based perspec- 
tive clearly delineates areas where intervention 
can reduce disaster vulnerability and risk to 
the whole community. In addition, this change 
in approach supports an integrated planning 
process for the whole community, as opposed to 
setting aside a portion of the community as “spe- 
cial” or “vulnerable.” 
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Whole Community Framework in the 
United States 


The Federal Emergency Management Agency’s 
(FEMA) whole community framework empha- 
sizes the value in understanding and meeting the 
needs of the whole community, including those 
with disabilities and others with access and func- 
tional needs, engaging and empowering all parts 
of the community, and strengthening what works 
well in communities. 

A whole community perspective builds on the 
access and functional needs approach by identify- 
ing common functions that a jurisdiction should 
perform during emergencies to meet the needs of 
its whole population. For example, evacuation 
plans developed using a functions-based using 
whole community approach take into necessary 
accommodations for those without personal cars 
or access to public transit, individuals who use 
wheelchairs and other mobility devices, and other 
functional-based barriers to safe and swift trans- 
portation during an evacuation. In doing so, these 
plans meet the transportation and evacuation 
needs of all members of the community. 


Inclusive Emergency Management 
Framework 


Combining a functions-based framework and a 
whole community focus has led US practitioners 
to identify an Inclusive Emergency Management 
Framework. Borrowing the long-standing mantra 
from the Disability Rights Movement, “nothing 
about us without us,” points to the idea even 
within the field of emergency management that 
no policy should be decided or plan developed 
without the full and direct participation of mem- 
bers of the groups that the policy will impact. The 
result of this evolution in approach translates to 
incorporating individuals with disabilities and 
others with access and functional needs into all 
phases of emergency management. 

Inclusive Emergency Management is a 
resource-intensive process but yields emergency 
management programs that are more equitable 
and effective at meeting the needs of the whole 
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community. Jurisdictions across the United States 
have implemented various approached to inclu- 
sive emergency management. 

In the early 1990s, the New York City Mayor’s 
Office of Emergency Management (rebranded in 
2015 to NYC Emergency Management) created a 
full-time Special Needs Advisor position respon- 
sible to oversee all aspect of disability, age, and 
medically managed issues as they pertained to the 
practice of emergency management. In addition to 
the Special Needs Advisor, the office initiated a 
multidisciplinary task force and sought public 
participation in planning efforts. Growing out of 
those earlier iterations, a similar role, often called 
the Access and Functional Needs Coordinator, is 
now often found within local, state, regional, and 
federal emergency management programs. 

For example, the Orange County California 
Shernff’s Department Emergency Management 
Division has tasked a staff Disabilities and Access 
and Functional Needs Coordinator and convenes a 
regular working group. This group includes mem- 
bers from the whole community, including individ- 
uals with disabilities and representatives from 
organizations that provide services to and/or advo- 
cate on their behalf. This workgroup collaborates 
on policy drafting, program development, and 
emergency operations plan review. Their contribu- 
tion is valued and incorporated into end products. 

The City of Portland, Oregon, the Community 
Engagement Liaisons (CEL) program identifies 
civic-minded individuals from underserved and 
vulnerable neighborhoods or communities and pro- 
vides them with training in collaboration and advo- 
cacy. Once trained the Community Engagement 
Liaisons apply their culturally specific knowledge 
to city programs and products to help planners 
determine if they are appropriate and equitable. 
They are also available to help city programs with 
culturally appropriate interpretation and facilitation 
services. This program has been recognized as a 
national best practice by Harvard’s Kennedy 
School of Government Ash Center for Democratic 
Governance and Innovation. 

Similar titled positions and workgroup 
approaches are found all across the United States 
today from New England to the South and over to 
the West in places such as New Jersey, Florida, 
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Texas, and California. Not all are structured in the 
same way or receive funding from the same 
sources. Some have been codified in local admin- 
istrative or executive code, while others are more 
ad hoc. In Los Angeles County, California, for 
example, the AFN Committee made up of gov- 
ernment and nongovernment representatives is 
now a required stop along the approval process 
for all emergency plans before they can be 
adopted. 

The most successful among the range that exist 
do more than host information sessions in the 
community but involve the community voice in 
planning, exercises, and revision processes. 


Seeking Equity: The Next Natural 
Progression 


US emergency management has historically 
sought to deliver the greatest good for the greatest 
number. We observe in the aftermath of disaster 
after disaster that while beneficial, these broadly 
directed interventions and strategies marginalize 
and add additional harm to individuals in our 
communities with the least resources and capac- 
ity. Public services, including emergency manage- 
ment, should seek to be delivered equitably to the 
whole community. Service and support delivery 
should be designed to reach the most vulnerable 
and, in doing so, will also be accessible by those 
with more means (whether it is social, financial, 
health, or other means). 

As emergency management programs have 
sought to better understand and meet the needs 
of the whole community, including society’s most 
vulnerable, they have increased accessibility and 
parity. They have more meaningfully engaged the 
whole community and are better able to clarify 
needs of their community members, calculate 
appropriate interventions, and identify associate 
assets in anticipation of disasters. Yet we are far 
from equity, as evidenced by the excess disaster- 
related morbidity and mortality for people of 
color, people living in poverty, people with dis- 
abilities, and others lacking the access or func- 
tional capacity to stay safe and healthy in disaster. 
Engaging the whole community and creating 
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Access and Functional Needs Coordinator posi- 
tions are reducing risk and enhancing resilience, 
but they have not achieved equity. Additional 
work, tools, and capacity are required to facilitate 
equity in emergency management. 


Cross-References 


Civil Rights 

Legal Versus Ethical 

Social Equity: The Fourth Pillar of Public 
Administration 

Social Exclusion and Vulnerability in Crisis 
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Synonyms 


Incremental model of decision making; Incremen- 
talism; Successive limited comparison 


Incremental Theory of Decision-Making 
Definition 


The incremental theory of decisionmaking posits 
that decisionmakers use previous activities, pro- 
grams, and policies as the basis for their decisions 
and focus their efforts on incrementally increas- 
ing, decreasing, or modifying past activities, 
programs, and policies (Dye 2013). This method 
of decisionmaking contrasts sharply with 
the rational model of decisionmaking which 
involves conducting a thorough analysis of all 
possible options and their consequences and 
then evaluating their advantages and disadvan- 
tages (Lindblom 1959). Instead, they rely on 
“successive limited comparisons” to simplify 
decisionmaking (Lindblom 1959, 81). Successive 
limited comparisons consist of comparing a lim- 
ited number of options that are not too different 
from the current solution or practice (Kleindorfer 
et al. 1993; Beach 1997) and differ only margin- 
ally from each other (Pal 2011). According to 
incremental theory, decisions are not made all at 
once and committed to at the onset but progress in 
a step-by-step fashion (Beach 1997) and are 
refined through trial and error (Atkinson 2011). 
This approach allows decisionmakers to adjust 
solutions considering their effectiveness or 
stakeholders’ responses (Beach 1997). Although 
originally developed to describe decisionmaking 
in the public policy arena, the incremental theory 
of decisionmaking concurrently evolved into a 
theory of organizational behavior that explains 
decisionmaking in complex organizations, such 
as bureaucracies (Atkinson 2011). 


Introduction 


Economist Charles E. Lindblom (1959) intro- 
duced the incremental model of decisionmaking 
in his seminal article, The Science of “Muddling 
Through” (Beach 1997). Lindblom developed 
this theory of to explain how public policy is 
enacted in Western democracies. This ground- 
breaking paper observed that in the public 
policy arena, actual decisionmaking deviates rad- 
ically from the normative rational model of 
decisionmaking. Decisionmakers applying the 
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rational model of decisionmaking purport to ana- 
lyze all relevant information, each possible 
option, and all potential consequences prior to 
making their decisions. Lindblom noted that pub- 
lic agencies rarely undertake such comprehensive 
analyses of problems and potential options, yet 
public still evolves in the absence of such analysis 
(Beach 1997). Lindblom (1959) proposed that 
instead of undertaking a comprehensive analysis, 
policymakers in Western democracies expedite 
policymaking and reduce political conflict by 
only seriously considering adopting program and 
policy options that are marginally different from 
those already in place (Dye 2013). 

According to the incremental theory of 
decisionmaking, instead of analyzing information 
to develop new strategies to address flaws in the 
status quo, decisionmakers typically accept the 
legitimacy of established solutions and focus 
their efforts on modifying them (Dye 2013). For 
example, the two major US political parties, the 
Democrats and Republicans, agree on policy fun- 
damentals and limit their policy debates to differ- 
ing definitions of problems or developing 
and enacting policy alternatives that are only 
modestly different from the other political parties 
(Lindblom 1959). 

The high level of uncertainty and unknown 
consequences that are inevitable by-products of 
enacting completely new or vastly different pro- 
grams motivates policymakers to avoid enacting 
new or different programs. In addition, the signif- 
icant psychological, political, and psychological 
commitment various stakeholder groups have 
toward existing programs further dissuades 
policymakers from undertaking radical change, 
for fear of displeasing certain constituent groups. 
Therefore, only policy alternatives which cause 
little psychological, physical, economic, organi- 
zational, or administrative dislocation are seri- 
ously considered (Dye 2013). 


Human Limitations 
Pal (2011) maintains that humans developed the 


strategy of incrementalism to deal with their cog- 
nitive and resource limitations. Incremental 
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theorists contend that constraints on resources 
such as cognitive ability, time, and funding pre- 
vent decisionmakers from identifying the full 
range of alternatives and their consequences. 
They maintain the rational evaluation of all but 
the simplest decisions is impossible for several 
reasons: (a) the difficulty of deciding on a “best” 
outcome or direction since different stakeholders 
have different goals and values leading to multiple 
conceptualizations about the desired outcome; 
(b) the potential outcomes of most decisions are 
so extensive, it is impossible to identify and eval- 
uate them all; and (c) the absence of adequate 
information about the short-term and long-term 
consequences of decisions makes analysis impos- 
sible. Proponents of the incremental theory note 
that even if all consequences could be identified 
and studied, the cost of doing so in terms of time, 
effort, and money would be prohibitive (Beach 
1997). 

In addition to the uncertainty they face 
(Atkinson 2011), decisionmakers are often 
expected to be decisive and to produce tangible 
results in a limited period (Pal 2011). Considering 
the multitude of factors that must be taken 
into account as well as the time pressures, 
decisionmakers confronted with complex prob- 
lems must somehow simplify the decisionmaking 
process (Lindblom 1959). Decisionmakers can 
greatly reduce risk if they experiment with small 
changes and exercise the option to either advance 
or retreat based on how things are working (Beach 
1997). Incrementalists argue that if something 
goes wrong, small changes can be more easily 
reversed (Pal 2011). 


Mutual Adjustment 


Despite a lack of stakeholder agreement on goals, 
the solutions and polices that evolve tend to satisfy 
a wide variety of stakeholders’ interests (Lindblom 
1959). Even in the absence of explicit negotiation, 
some form of consensus regarding the basic com- 
ponents of a good solution usually arises (Allison 
and Saint-Martin 2011). Lindblom attributed this 
agreement to the process of “mutual adjustment” 
(Lindblom 1959, 85). Mutual adjustment is a form 
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of quasi-coordination resulting from the mutual 
impact people and groups have on each other. 
During this process, options are modified to satisfy 
the anticipated needs and actions of others, without 
any explicit compromise (Atkinson 2011). Mutual 
adjustment is a dynamic process. At various times, 
the needs of individuals or groups that have been 
neglected at some point are brought to the forefront 
at another time (Lindblom 1959). Although this 
process seems piecemeal and fragmented, it often 
leads to solutions that represent a wider range of 
interests (Lindblom 1959) and solutions that more 
fully reflect collective preferences of interested 
parties than would explicit centralized negotiations 
(Atkinson 2011). 


Critique 


Proponents of the incremental theory of 
decisionmaking tout its practicality and ability to 
bring about significant political and organiza- 
tional change. They contend that Lindblom’s 
belief in the limits of rationality is well founded. 
They further maintain research and experience 
simply do not support the concept of rational- 
comprehensive decisionmaking process (Pal 
2011). For example, Dye (2013) asserts that a 
completely rational model of decisionmaking is 
inefficient because the effort and cost involved 
would be excessive. The fact that organizational 
actors must only decide on small modifications to 
the status quo is associated with expediency and 
reduces conflict, contributing to organizational 
and political stability (Dye 2013). Enacting 
small changes reduces the risk of major contro- 
versies and stalemates, limits the losses of indi- 
viduals or groups with other policy preferences, 
and helps maintain a working majority (Allison 
and Saint-Martin 2011). 

Critics of incrementalism challenge its stance 
on the impossibility of conducting comprehensive 
rational analyses. They argue that even though 
human intellectual capacity is limited and imper- 
fect, the computer power developed since 
Lindblom’s original analyses in the 1950s and 
1960s has increased humans’ ability to conduct 
comprehensive analyses on large amounts of data 
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(Scott 2010), making complex comprehensive 
analysis more feasible. 

Other critics of the incremental theory of 
decisionmaking charge that because the status 
quo is used as a basis for decisionmaking, the 
theory is too conservative (Dye 2013). Netting 
and O’Connor (2003) categorize incrementalism 
as conservative because it is designed to yield 
decisions that are acceptable to the majority of 
organizational members, particularly those in 
power. They further argue that since the goal 
of incremental change is the reestablishment of 
equilibrium as quickly as possible, incremental 
decisionmaking has a conservative effect. 

However, others do not agree regarding the 
inherent conservatism of the incremental 
decisionmaking approach. Atkinson (2011) chal- 
lenges discomfort with the status quo by arguing 
that attachment to the status quo is not necessarily 
irrational, and change for the sake of change is not 
always better or beneficial. Kleindorfer 
et al. (1993) suggest hasty solutions usually fail 
because organizations do not have an opportunity 
to adapt to them. In a similar vein, Allen and 
Coates (2009) emphasize the benefits of slowing 
adopting new practices to avoid making costly 
mistakes that could be costly. Beach (1997) argues 
that as a result of feedback, entirely new directions 
and perspectives that were never anticipated may 
evolve and then be considered (Beach 1997). 

Lindblom also objected to its characterization 
as conservative, arguing that significant change 
can accrue using this model, if the small steps 
happen in quick succession and build on each 
other (Pal 2011). Others argue that incremental- 
ism is not the source of the deficiencies in the 
policymaking process (Atkinson 2011). For 
example, Allison and Saint-Martin (2011) attri- 
bute the slowness of policy change characteristic 
of the US political system to the nature and 
structure of the US political system itself, with 
its multiple decision and veto points and checks 
and balances, rather than the incremental 
decisionmaking process. 

Although proponents consider the potential to 
more easily reverse directions as a major strength 
of incrementalism, detractors disagree. They 
observe that all decisions engender procedures 
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and practices to which some individuals and con- 
stituent groups become committed. For them, the 
concept of easy reversal of small incremental 
steps ignores the fact that people become commit- 
ted to the outcomes of even small decisions. 
Reversing those decisions may not be easy 
because it requires dealing with people and groups 
already invested in them (Pal 2011). 

Lindblom acknowledges the weakness of 
incremental decisionmaking in regard to fragmen- 
tation of decisions (Allen and Coates 2009). 
Others also note the “muddling through” 
approach is vulnerable to generating unintended 
consequences. Recent US military experiences in 
Iraq and Afghanistan demonstrate the pitfalls of 
not conducting a comprehensive analysis before 
acting (Scott 2010). Scott (2010) maintains the 
outcomes of those military interventions would 
have been more positive had policymakers under- 
taken a more rational and comprehensive analysis. 
In fact, he believes success was only achieved 
after such an analysis was undertaken. Other 
detractors worry organizations that “muddling” 
through decisionmaking can inadvertently move 
the organization away from its original goals 
(Scott 2010). 

Incremental decisionmaking may be inade- 
quate in times of crisis. Dye (2013) suggests the 
rapid expansion in US government spending dur- 
ing the 2008 Great Recession demonstrates 
policymakers deem incremental measures insuffi- 
cient during economic crises. 

Finally, others question the global applicability 
of the theory and note Lindblom used the US 
political system as his reference point, leading to 
concerns his theory may not apply to other polit- 
ical systems that converge significantly from the 
US political system (Pal 2011). 


Implications 


Proponents of incremental decisionmaking 
believe organizational and policy change is 
more effective and efficient when performed in 
small increments. One of the major implications 
of incremental decisionmaking is the use of small 
experiments or pilot projects which allow the 
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incremental evaluation of ideas (Beach 1997). 
When decisionmakers test their ideas by making 
small changes, they can observe their effects and 
adjust based on the information and feedback 
they receive. This process should be repeated 
over and over in small steps (Beach 1997), until 
the desired outcome is achieved. Another impli- 
cation is that options considered should be close 
to current practice to reduce risk and make it 
easier to predict the consequences of decisions 
(Pal 2011). 

Decisionmakers should also be aware that 
incremental decisionmaking may not suffice in 
all situations and that at times, major policy shifts 
will be necessary. When major policy shifts are 
warranted, decisionmakers should look at 
decisionmaking in a new way, making conscious 
efforts to move away from normative options. 
Furthermore, major policy shifts should be 
driven by universally accepted visions of the 
future that are aimed at solving problems without 
arousing the opposition of stakeholders (Beach 
1997). 


Conclusion 


The incremental theory of decisionmaking pro- 
vided one of the first major attacks on the rational 
model of decisionmaking. Rather than focusing 
on an idealized view of decisionmaking, incre- 
mental theory emphasizes its practical aspects 
(Allison and Saint-Martin 2011; Pal 2011). 

Although Lindblom acknowledged weak- 
nesses of the incremental approach to 
decisionmaking including the potential to over- 
look policies unrelated to the current policy 
(Allen and Coates 2009), he thought incremental 
decisionmaking was the preferred 
decisionmaking strategy because when 
confronted with deficiencies in current policy, 
the most reasonable organizational response is to 
make minor adjustments and use trial and error to 
see if those adjustments are effective or not 
(Atkinson 2011). Therefore, for most policy prob- 
lems, incrementalists see no practical alternative 
to the incremental method of decisionmaking 
(Atkinson 2011). 
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Definition 


Independent regulatory agency refers to a special- 
ized government organ that supervises the entry of 
private sectors in traditionally state-managed sec- 
tors, fixes standards, and oversees activities of 
partners in order to ensure that terms of the con- 
tract are strictly followed and success achieved. 


Introduction 


Public-private partnership (PPP) is a government- 
sponsored initiative where a government agency 
collaborates with the private sector to provide 
quality infrastructures and services to the people 
through long-term concessions or short-term ser- 
vice contracts. The risks of providing facilities 
and services in PPPs are equitably shared between 
public and private sector organizations (Busch 
and Austen 2012; Mahalingam et al. 2011, 
pp. 341-372; Ciccone 2010, pp. 48—51; Forrer 
et al. 2010, p. 476). Through PPPs, governments 
harness private sector expertise to bring maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness in provision of public 
infrastructures and services that are traditionally 
provided by the public sector (Babatunde 
et al. 2012, pp. 212—225). PPPs provide a window 
for private sector participation in providing public 
infrastructures and services. Through PPPs, gov- 
ernments across the world are making progress in 
delivery of infrastructures and services to their 
citizens. 

Economic regulation could be explained in 
terms of clear legislative and administrative control 
of all aspects of entry into economic activities 
including PPPs. Independent regulatory agency 
(IRA) refers to a specialized government organ 
that supervises the entry of private sectors in tradi- 
tionally state-managed sectors, fixes standards, 
oversees activities of parties involved in order to 
ensure that terms and conditions of the contract are 
strictly followed and success achieved. They are 
creation of legislative acts, separately organized 
bodies headed by unelected officials. They are 
legally empowered to perform regulatory functions 
over government economic activities, including 
PPPs. They are institutionally designed to be 
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independent to avoid political interferences. If reg- 
ulation is done by government agencies, the gov- 
ernment can directly/indirectly influence the 
regulators policies and decisions (Cambini and 
Franzi 2013, p. 180; Thatcher 2002, 
pp. 125-147). The public interest theory of eco- 
nomic regulation motivates government involve- 
ment in PPPs and other economic activities across 
the world. Public interest theory explains economic 
regulation as governments’ reaction to public 
demand for correction of unfavorable market prac- 
tices (Posner 1974, pp. 1-36). Absence of a regu- 
latory agency to coordinate PPPs and build trust 
among partners from the early stages creates cir- 
cumstances for future conflicts and failure of PPPs. 

IRAs are important in strengthening collabora- 
tive management, establishing trust, and avoiding 
opportunistic behaviors by partners. However, 
poor structuring, legal framework, government 
interferences, etc., create circumstances that chal- 
lenge PPP success. This raises discussions on the 
need for an IRA to harmonize the challenges and 
make PPPs succeed. This agency is important in 
PPP lifetime, beginning from the early stages. It 
facilitates proper delivery of PPP projects by 
ensuring that contract terms are maintained and 
interest of the public and private sectors and con- 
sumers protected, guarantee value for money, and 
increase efficiency, effectiveness, and account- 
ability of PPPs (Farquharson et al. 2011, p. 133; 
Pongsiri 2002, pp. 487-495). 


PPP Coordination by Independent 
Regulatory Agencies 


Coordination is a process of bringing harmony and 
equilibrium in an organization (Fayol 1949, p. 5). It 
is a Major instrument in making different functions 
and structures to fit into an overall goal (Selznick 
1957, p. 5). Coordination aims to prevent fragmen- 
tation in order to achieve a common objective. It 
aligns organizational functions, structures, and 
resources together in order to achieve organiza- 
tional goals (Viinamaki 2004, p. 17). Murugan 
(2004, p. 384) characterizes coordination as a con- 
tinuous dynamic process. It aims to ensure that 
different parts of an organization function without 
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difficulties and achieve its purpose with minimum 
friction and maximum collaborative effectiveness 
(Agarwal 1982, p. 235). In this study, coordination 
is defined as a process through which conflicts and 
differences are harmonized in order to make PPPs 
succeed. The four principles of coordination by 
Mary Parker Follett emphasized (1) the need to 
start coordination in management from the early 
stage, (11) continuity of coordination, (111) being in 
direct contact with the parties, and (iv) reciprocal 
relationships among parties (Bose 2012, p. 48). 
These emphasize the importance of coordination 
from the beginning to completion of PPPs and the 
importance of coordination in maintaining constant 
communication among parties for them to see rea- 
sons to make compromise. Coordination reduces 
possibilities for conflict and failure of PPPs. Good 
coordination strengthens interdependence of part- 
ners because there is nothing to coordinate if there 
is no interdependence (Malone and Crowston 
2012, pp. 10-11; Brenninkmeijer 2010, p. 124). 
Governments across the globe establish IRAs to 
ensure proper coordination and success of PPPs. 
IRAs are staffed with PPP specialists to supplement 
government capacity in awarding and monitoring 
PPP contracts. They coordinate PPP activities and 
processes at every stage (Mahalingam et al. 2011; 
Pongsiri 2002). 

IRAs perform such functions as quality con- 
trol, policy formulation and coordination, techni- 
cal advice, standardization, and PPP promotion 
(Istrate and Puentes 2011, p. 2). The World Bank 
(2007, pp. 20-21) defined IRA as any organiza- 
tion designed to promote and improve PPPs, with 
lasting mandate to manage quality of PPP pro- 
grams, attract more PPPs, and ensure that PPPs 
meet defined criteria like quality, affordability, 
value for money, and risk transfer. IRAs are 
important in structuring and implementing PPPs. 
They are expected to have expertise in project 
management; contract financial, technical, and 
legal management; monitoring quality of service; 
contract compliance; project evaluation; perfor- 
mance monitoring; and partnership management 
(United Nations ESCAP 2011, p. 25; Burger 
2009; Pongsiri 2002). 

Sound knowledge of PPP project(s) prepara- 
tion, procurement, and management equips IRAs 
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to develop ways of engaging private sectors where 
and when necessary, protect private sector inter- 
ests, and shield them from direct or indirect expro- 
priation (Skietrys et al. 2008, p. 25; Pongsiri 
2002). IRAs address PPP challenges and provide 
information linkage between parties in the 
partnership and the public where necessary 
(UNESCAP 2011). IRAs collaborate with the 
awarding government agency and private sector 
to take care of any disagreement that could lead to 
program failure (Lemma 2013, p. 5; Regan 2012). 
Sanghi et al. (2007, p. 2) explained that govern- 
ments create IRAs to make PPP management 
effective and avoid failures. They bring quality 
control, policy formulation and coordination, 
technical assistance, standardization, and market- 
ing promotion for success of PPPs where 
governments’ procurement policy, strategy, and 
incentives are poor. 

Coordination function starts from assessing the 
most viable type of PPP for a given project, 
weighing possibility of meeting identified objec- 
tives of the parties, and clearly defining the project 
implementation structure. This encourages part- 
ners to recognize the needs and interests of each 
other and provide effective ground for coordina- 
tion from the beginning (Regan 2012; European 
Commission Directorate-General Regional Policy 
2003, p. 5). Experienced IRAs design and make 
PPPs competitive to attract more bidders. This 
helps to bring transparency in the process and 
make negotiation easy and less time consuming 
(Cheung et al. 2012, pp. 647-666). Low bidder 
turnout in PPP process arises when contracts are 
poorly designed and unable to attract bidders to 
make the process competitive (Burger 2009, p. 13). 

Managing PPPs requires special capacity to 
identify, develop, and evaluate alternative financ- 
ing options, optimal risk transfer, contract negoti- 
ation, and management (United Nations ESCAP 
2012). IRAs act on behalf of government agencies 
in negotiating optimal deals with private compa- 
nies, carry out feasibility studies, prepare detailed 
project reports, manage the bidding and negotia- 
tion process, and monitor performance and pro- 
gress of PPP projects (Kim et al. 2011, p. 10). 
They promote and improve PPPs, in response to 
government failures regarding poor procurement 
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incentives, lack of coordination, high transaction 
costs, and lack of skills and information. They 
ensure that projects fulfill specific quality criteria 
(Regan 2012, p. 3; World Bank 2007). Greater 
involvement of IRA through the life cycle of 
PPP is necessary to guarantee that real benefits 
are delivered to the people (Mahalingam 
et al. 2011; Dutz et al. 2006). 

Interestingly, few PPP projects have been suc- 
cessfully delivered in some countries without IRAs. 
For example, in Spain, a number of PPP projects in 
various sectors have been successfully delivered 
without IRA (EPEC 2014, p. 18). Despite the pos- 
itive roles of an IRA, often times, the presence of 
IRAs has not guaranteed better PPP coordination 
and success. However, this happens where the IRA 
lacks specialized knowledge and experience and 
without a coordination framework. Where coordi- 
nation is done in a trial and error method, such leads 
to negative coordination, which represents mere 
agreement to avoid conflict in the absence of 
specific guidelines (Lægreid et al. 2013, p. 27). 
The Dar es Salaam Water and Sewerage Authority 
(DAWASA) and City Water Services PPP in Tan- 
zania are a good example. DAWASA and the Tan- 
zanian Minister of Water and Livestock 
Development were unable to successfully coordi- 
nate the PPP because they lacked the technical 
knowledge and experience. Another example is 
the failed London Underground PPP, where Trans- 
port for London and London Underground Limited 
were unable to successfully coordinate the PPP with 
Metronet due to lack of technical know-how, 
resulting to the early failure of the PPP (Hallikeri 
2012). Also in 2002 in Denmark, the Farum local 
government PPP with FIH institute was unable to 
achieve the construction of the indoor sports arena 
and soccer stadium because of similar reasons. 
Other reasons include poor and uncompetitive bid- 
ding process, the absence of national legislation on 
PPPs, poor risk assessment, the absence of PPP 
experts to ascertain financial implications of the 
deal to Farum local government, and the absence a 
specialized IRA. Instead, Farum local government 
acted as the coordinator (Greve and Ejersbo 2002; 
Ole 2011). In all the failed cases, despite lack of 
technical knowledge and experience, the awarding 
government agencies coordinated the PPPs. 
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In 1996, Alandur Municipality in India lacked 
the capacity to execute a state-of-the-art sewerage 
system. She approached INFRACREATE, an 
agency that coordinates PPPs in water sector in 
the state of Tamil Nadu, for assistance. 
INFRACREATE designed and structured the pro- 
ject; prepared project memoranda; negotiated 
lending rates; developed the financial structure 
and conflict resolution mechanisms; prepared the 
bid documents, evaluation procedures, and a con- 
cession agreement that featured equitable risk 
sharing; and solicited for bids. Several companies 
submitted bids. In the year 2000, the project was 
awarded through an open transparent bidding pro- 
cess. However, INFRACREATE’s involvement 
was discontinued at the implementation stage. 
Having established ground for a smooth takeoff, 
the project started on a fairly good note. As the 
implementation progressed, the exit of 
INFRACREATE began to have a negative effect 
on the entire project coordination beginning with 
delays in approvals and inspection to changes in 
project plan. Finally, lack of communication by 
parties involved led to a conflict that subjected the 
PPP to litigations (Mahalingam et al. 2011, 
pp. 341-372). This highlights the important role 
of an IRA in coordinating and implementing PPP 
contract terms from the beginning to the end. 

These examples highlight the need for IRAs and 
strengthen World Bank’s (2007) claim that IRAs 
promote and improve PPPs in response to govern- 
ment poor procurement incentives, lack of coordi- 
nation, high transaction costs, and lack of skills and 
information. In Spain, PPPs in transport sectors, for 
example, were successfully delivered without IRAs 
because at the Spanish national level, there are 
sector-focused bodies such as Sociedad Estatal de 
Infraestructuras del Transporte Terrestre (SEITT) 
which is deeply involved in delivery of PPP pro- 
jects in transport sector. Though SEITT is not an 
independent regulatory agency, it performed the 
same functions IRAs perform in PPPs. SEITT 
functions include supporting development of busi- 
ness case for concessions, analysis of concession 
tariff structures, supporting definition of policies 
for the development of concessions, preparation 
of terms and conditions for concession procure- 
ment, and viability assessment and financial 
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structuring of concessions. These are the roles 
IRAs perform in PPPs. IRAs coordinate PPPs 
from proposal stage to completion and provide 
policy and technical guidelines for successful 
implementation (Shen et al. 2006, pp. 588—589). 
They also ensure that PPP contracts are technically 
well designed and successfully implement PPP 
success factors as contained in the contract. The 
design of PPP contracts by IRAs provides frame- 
work for coordination and contract implementa- 
tion. The frameworks include the PPP success 
factors which are implemented by IRAs. Some of 
the success factors are discussed below. 


Sound Legal and Regulatory Framework 


The legal and regulatory frameworks of PPPs pro- 
vide mechanisms for monitoring and accountabil- 
ity, in order to hold the government or private sector 
responsible and accountable for the project breach 
and failure. The structure of PPP contracts provides 
clear implementable structure to stop activities that 
could affect the success of PPPs. It also provides 
opportunity to dialogue with stakeholders on rele- 
vant issues capable of attracting opposition and 
risks associated with private sector participation in 
government economic projects. For example, pub- 
lic resistance to private sector involvement and 
other unforeseen issues may affect project actuali- 
zation. It also put down a clear, transparent and 
predictable rule for dispute resolution (OECD 
2012; Triche 2012). In addition, a PPP contract 
spells out the mechanisms for guaranteeing quality 
of project or service to be provided (Qizilbash 
2011). IRAs create public vision for PPPs by 
establishing short- and long-term public interest in 
the project, describe the strategy for project actual- 
ization, and ensure public acceptance and coopera- 
tion toward PPPs. It also ensures that the contract 
implementation follows established legal frame- 
work (Corrigan et al. 2005, p. 2). 


Appropriate Risk Allocation 


The main element of every PPP is value for 
money, and this can only be achieved when risks 
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are properly distributed among parties. To achieve 
value for money, government takes back risks it 
can properly manage (Loosemore and Ng 2007, 
p. 70). PPPs yield good results when the parties 
have likely knowledge of potential uncertainties 
that might arise during implementation. Such 
knowledge helps the parties to develop appropri- 
ate workable risk allocation mechanisms (Lossa 
and Martimort 2012, pp. 463—464). Parties in 
PPPs are expected to carry out project risk identi- 
fication and categorization, where project risks are 
classified according to their levels. After risk clas- 
sification and identification by the parties, bidders 
evaluate estimated cost of managing such risks 
before making their bids. If the public sector con- 
siders the bid price acceptable and also considers 
the project’s net present value of payment streams 
lower than its public sector comparator, she can 
award the contract to a preferred bidder (Bing 
et al. 2005, p. 26). In this sense, the risks have 
been equitably shared by the parties. IRAs bring 
technical competence in risk identification, clas- 
sification, and evaluation and also in assessing the 
capacity of the bidding companies to manage 
those risks. 


Project Feasibility Study 


Feasibility evaluation stage of PPPs is critical 
to both public and private sectors for the success 
of PPPs; it guarantees if the project is feasible or 
not. Especially, as the private sector inherits 
public sector infrastructures in most PPPs 
(Ng et al. 2012, pp. 423-432). It is a technical 
working document with detailed project engineer- 
ing design and construction standards. It contains 
information on every aspect of the project to 
enable full project appraisal. It provides informa- 
tion about the project value assessment, economic 
rationale, risk identification, quantification and 
allocation, stakeholder consultations, manage- 
ment programs, mitigation plans, project afford- 
ability, project structure, financial model, possible 
constraints, project scope, viability, and due dili- 
gence. It also provides information on stake- 
holders, institutional capacity, etc. (Ministry of 
Finance Government of Pakistan 2007, 
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pp. 9-15). At the procurement stage, an IRA 
focuses on bidders’ technical, financial, and busi- 
ness capacity before selecting a preferred bidder. 
An IRA identifies these and scrutinizes issues like 
experience of the bidding companies and their 
technical and financial capacities before selecting 
a preferred bidder. 


Competitive Bidding Process 


A transparent, competitive procurement process 
helps to make negotiation easy and less time con- 
suming and provide conditions for successful pro- 
ject implementation (Cheung et al. 2012, 
pp. 647—666). Low turnout of bidders where the 
market is large enough to attract enough bidders 
could possibly arise from unattractive contract 
design (Burger 2009, p. 13). Noncompetitive 
selection process and unclear and unattractive 
contract designs lay foundation for future conflict 
and failure of PPPs (World Bank 2012, p. 31). Part 
of the traditional role of IRAs includes providing 
expert advice and technical support from PPP 
procurement to conclusion and approving or 
rejecting PPPs at any stage, in line with its regu- 
latory role (Lemma 2013, p. 5). They bring pro- 
fessionalism, skill, expertise, and adherence to 
PPP contract terms. This eliminates conflict of 
interest that negatively affects PPP success. 
When a PPP is not well structured, bidders may 
present low bids, as a strategy to win the contract 
with a view to resolve uncertainties through post- 
bid negotiations (World Bank 2012, p. 31). 


Trust 


Trust is important from the beginning of PPPs for 
its continuity. It requires regular commitment, 
interactions, and communication (European Net- 
work and Information Security Agency 2011). 
When trust 1s built, conflicts are minimized, the 
partnership is stabilized, and continuity is 
enhanced. PPPs involve different parties, stake- 
holders, and actors; this increases possibilities for 
unexpected behaviors among parties and actors. 
Trust is important in eliminating suspicion, 
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facilitating cooperation, and understanding 
among partners in PPPs (Grotenbreg et al. 2014, 
p. 8). By ensuring that parties are transparently 
abiding by PPP contract terms, independent reg- 
ulatory agencies establish the foundation for trust 
and cooperation among parties and stakeholders 
in a PPP project. 


Political Support 


Political support is a determinant factor of PPP 
success, especially in developing countries. Politi- 
cal support for PPPs eliminates chances of politi- 
cal-/government-related risks during PPP 
implementation. Government-related risks make it 
difficult for private sectors to interpret political 
information while analyzing political risks associ- 
ated with a PPP project (Smith and Gannon 2008, 
p. 180). Political support is among the benefits of 
IRAs to PPPs. They bring continuous political sup- 
port to PPPs, and this makes IRAs work effectively 
with both government and private sector institu- 
tions, as government makes best use of IRA spe- 
cialist input into PPP policies (EPEC 2014, p. 10). 
Political support is important in getting approvals 
for PPPs, as well as getting government to release 
funds to meet public sector financial obligations in 
PPPs, eliminate delays in obtaining permissions, 
limit government interferences, and cushion effects 
of government regulations and laws on PPPs 
(Jacobson and Choi 2008, p. 652; Shen et al. 
2006, p. 590). Political support increases chances 
of successful realization of PPP projects. 


Educating/Involving Community 
Stakeholders 


Educating community stakeholders on PPP pro- 
jects in their localities generates community sup- 
port, minimizes risk exposure, enhances success, 
and optimizes return on investment (Pagdadis 
et al. 2008). Educating and involving community 
stakeholders in PPP programs within their locality 
helps to diffuse fear of exploitation as a result of 
private sector involvement in service and infra- 
structure provision in their community. 
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Community education and involvement in PPPs 
provides opportunity to educate the people on the 
PPP objective, identify their needs and concerns, 
and achieve a consensus on the PPP (United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
2008, pp. 59-60). This measure eliminates com- 
munity resistance and generates public support 
and achieves success and value for money. This 
is one of the outstanding mechanisms which IRAs 
employ to diffuse tensions and engineer stake- 
holder cooperation in PPP programs. 


Communication and Compromise 


In PPPs, communication and the willingness to 
compromise by the parties are necessary for suc- 
cess. Communication between partners provides a 
platform for problem identification and conflict 
resolution. Regular communication among parties 
establishes ground for trust and increases commit- 
ment to joint interest, efficient decision-making, 
and implementation. It also creates willingness to 
compromise and collaborate to avoid unnecessary 
conflicts (Jacobson and Choi 2008; Corrigan 
et al. 2005, p. 25). The role of an IRA in achieving 
this aim is vital because it has the authority to 
regulate the activities of the two parties according 
to terms of the contract, draw their attention, and 
possibly sanction any of the parties whose activ- 
ities are not in line with the terms of the contract. 


Conclusion 


Coordination enhances mutual understanding and 
common values and helps channel tasks toward 
achieving agreed goals. Independent regulatory 
agencies have been widely accepted as important 
instrument for coordinating PPPs. Owing to the 
success of IRAs in coordinating PPPs across 
countries, many governments across the world 
have found the need to create IRAs in order to 
deliver quality infrastructures and services 
through PPPs (EPEC 2014, pp. 18—19). For exam- 
ple, Regan (2012), Mahalingam et al. (2011), 
Dutz et al. (2006), Sanghi et al. (2007), and 
Pongsiri (2002), all pointed out the special roles 
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of IRAs in making PPPs succeed. They are rele- 
vant to success of PPPs due to governments’ lack 
of capacity to effectively manage PPP programs. 
In the UK, IRAs are so important that local 
authorities are given the responsibility to create 
PPP IRAs to regulate PPP projects. In Leeds, for 
example, IRAs provide guidance, support, and 
advice on the appropriateness or otherwise of a 
PPP. They coordinate PPP projects and ensure 
best practice; consistency of approach across pro- 
jects; advice on realistic timetable and budgets; 
and guidance on financial, legal, management, 
and technical issues in PPPs based on their exper- 
tise. They also advice and inform relevant decision- 
making bodies in government on PPP progress 
(EPEC 2011, pp. 13-14). In South Africa, South 
African treasury depends on IRA to ascertain if 
provinces can meet the costs of PPPs based on 
their future budgets. It plays a central role in the 
development of PPPs in South Africa. The role of 
South African IRA starts from completion of feasi- 
bility study to the signing of the contract. It con- 
tinues by inspecting the quality, affordability, and 
expected fiscal cost of PPPs and also guides the 
PPP process by ensuring that the contract it devel- 
oped is followed (Sanghi et al. 2007; Dutz 
et al. 2006). These functions make independent 
regulatory agencies indispensable instruments for 
coordination and successful implementation of 
PPPs from the beginning to the end. 
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Inequality in Income and Wealth in Russia 
Definition 


The extent to which income and wealth is distrib- 
uted in an uneven manner among a population. 


Introduction 


In the later decade Russia continued progress in 
terms of economic growth and lowering poverty. 
The per capita Gross National Income (GNI) in 
Russia was last recorded in 2015 at 23,770 dollars 
per year (in 2011 PPP), comparable to that of 
Latvia, Poland, Hungary, or Chile (IBRD/WB 
2017). Yet Russia was much less successful in 
reducing inequality which skyrocketed after the 
market liberalization reforms in the early 1990s. 
Currently inequality in Russia has stabilized at the 
level which is significantly above the OECD aver- 
age: the average Gini coefficient (The Gini index 
is the most widely used summary measure of 
inequality in income distribution based on a 
Lorenz curve. It measures the extent to which 
the distribution of income among individuals or 
households within an economy deviates from a 
perfectly equal distribution. A Gini index of 0 rep- 
resents perfect equality and 1, perfect inequality. ) 
for the OECD countries in 2014 was 0.318, while 
it was 0.416 in Russia (OECD 2017). Current 
macroeconomic environment with continuous 
recession, which started in 2014 and massive 
terms of trade shock due to collapse of oil prices, 
threatens to reverse Russia’s substantial achieve- 
ments in terms of raising incomes of the popula- 
tion and reducing poverty. 

This chapter aims to provide a comprehensive 
analysis of income and wealth inequality in 
Russia and the impact of the current crisis. The 
focus throughout the chapter is on the national 
distribution of income and wealth. Income refers 
to money received from employment, invest- 
ments, such as interest on savings accounts and 
dividends from shares of stock, rent, savings, pen- 
sions, social benefits. Wealth refers to the total 
amount of assets owned, including financial assets 
and property. Income and wealth are typically 
measured at the household level to account for 
intra-household redistribution of resources. In all 
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Inequality in Income and Wealth in Russia, 
Fig. 1 Russia: Changes in GDP, real disposable income 
per capita and income inequality (Note: Income data is for 
December of the relevant year. Real incomes are calculated 


societies, including Russia, there are many other 
types of inequality (e.g., in political power, social 
status, access to education, and basic citizenship 
rights), and some may be more consequential than 
income and wealth disparities in terms of their 
impact on well-being of the citizens. However, 
in market economies income and wealth serve as 
good predictors of well-being in other domains, 
such as social inclusion, education, health, etc. 


Trends in Income Inequality 


Russia is one of the post-socialist countries that 
underwent the hardest economic recession in the 
1990s (Fig. 1) alongside an abrupt increase in 
income and earnings inequality. It was expected 
that the transition from a planned economy to a 
market economy would lead to an increase in 
income inequality because of the collapse of ideo- 
logical barriers that constrained wage and income 
disparities (Milanovic 1999). A long period of 
economic downturn, which in its final stage over- 
lapped with the global financial crisis, ended in 


by adjusting nominal incomes using the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) (Source: Authors’ calculations based on 
Rosstat data (http://www.gks.ru/))) 


the default in 1998. After that a period of quick 
recovery and economic upturn followed, caused 
mainly by growth in the global commodity prices. 
In terms of overall growth, between 1999 and 
2014, increases in Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) averaged 4.65% a year. During this period 
the positive trend was only interrupted by the 
2008-2009 crisis (when GDP declined by around 
7.8%), after which growth quickly resumed and 
continued until 2014. The current recession 
started in the fourth quarter of 2014 and deepened 
in 2015, driven by the sharp fall in the terms of 
trade (as oil prices dropped) and economic sanc- 
tions. Fiscal support for incomes was more limited 
than in the aftermath of the 2008/09 global finan- 
cial crisis, due to the tight budget situation as oil 
revenues fell. A further contraction in real GDP 
(by 1.9%) in 2016 and low real growth of 1.1% in 
2017 is projected IBRD/WB 2016). 

Income inequality in Russia, on the other hand, 
has not bounced back after a period of sharp 
growth in the early 1990s and only stabilized 
towards the second decade of the twenty first 
century at a very high level. In 2014 the average 
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Fig. 2 Russia: GDP per capita and Gini index in OECD 
countries and Russia, 2014 or latest year (Notes: Gini indices 
for OECD countries are calculated for household disposable 
income equivalized using the square root equivalence scale. 


Gini index for the OECD countries amounted to 
0.313, while it was 0.416 in Russia (OECD 2017). 
As shown in Fig. 2, high level of income inequal- 
ity is not an inevitable attribute to a certain stage 
of economic development and is weakly corre- 
lated with the size of national wealth (measured 
by GDP per capita in PPP terms). Several post- 
socialist countries with per capita GDP similar to 
Russia’s (e.g., Hungary, Poland, Latvia) maintain 
a much lower level of income disparities. Russia 
falls into the group of countries with the highest 
level of inequality by OECD standards (Gini 
index of 0.400 and above). Besides Russia this 
group includes only developing countries 
(Mexico, Chile, Turkey). 

Given the magnitude of income disparities 
observed in Russia, the dynamics of mean income 
is close to the dynamics of the fourth quintile of 
income distribution (Fig. 3). Real incomes of the 
fourth quintile and of the population on average 
have doubled between 1991 (the last pre-reform 
year) and 2013. Yet three bottom quintiles 
(or 60% of the Russian population) have seen a 
considerably smaller growth in their income. The 
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third quintile has restored its pre-reform income 
level just in 2005, two years later than the fourth 
quintile, the second quintile — in 2008, while the 
bottom quintile’s income has never reached the 
pre-reform level. In contrast, incomes of the top 
income quintile have tripled between 1991 and 
2013. All in all, this shows that the economic 
growth in Russia has not been sufficiently inclu- 
sive. Between 2013 and 2015, however, it was the 
top quintile that experienced the highest reduction 
in disposable income. At the same time, Gini 
index for disposable income has declined from 
0.419 to 0.412. Therefore the downward trend in 
income inequality in 2013—2015 can be attributed 
to the reduction in incomes of the better-off which 
were more likely to experience higher losses due 
to the depreciation of the national currency begin- 
ning in the second half of 2014. 

Income inequality is closely related to earnings 
inequality because labor incomes — earnings and 
entrepreneurial income — are the most important 
income source for the population. They account 
for a half of GDP and for almost 80% of the 
population income. It is worth noting that the 
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Inequality in Income and Wealth in Russia, Fig. 3 Russia: Dynamics of real mean income by quintile groups 
(1991 = 100%) (Source: Authors’ calculations based on Rosstat data, http://www.gks.ru/) 


trend in earnings inequality in Russia differed 
from the trend in income inequality (Fig. 1). 
Between 1991 and 2001 the Gini index for earn- 
ings has grown from 0.317 to 0.508, but later on, 
wage inequality showed a steady reduction. 
Starting from 2009 Gini coefficients for earnings 
and for disposable income were approximately at 
the same level. Much of the decrease in wage 
inequality since 2002 was pushed by a compres- 
sion at the bottom of the wage distribution (Calvo 
et al. 2015). This was caused by structural 
changes — a significant shift of labor toward better 
pay jobs, in particular the reallocation of workers 
from agriculture and manufacturing to the service 
sector where wages are higher. The government 
interventions have also played an important role. 
Those included several increases in the minimum 
wage (especially, in 2001 and 2009) and in the 
salaries of public sector employees in education, 
health, culture, and social care sectors (starting 
from 2012). 

Most likely, the persistence of income inequal- 
ity together with the reductions in earnings 
inequality can be explained by the unreported 
earnings that are imputed and included as an 
element of total population income in National 


Accounts. (This refers to something other than 
‘hidden’ or illegal economies (such as related to 
tax fraud or evasion, or illegal activities). The 
non-observed economy also comprises activities 
not related with criminality or tax evasion, but that 
still remain unobserved because the traditional 
survey tools are not perfect (non-response, 
underreporting, short income reference period, 
etc.) and business registers are not always com- 
plete and up-to-date.) Prior to 2014, the share of 
unreported earnings was estimated at 40% of offi- 
cial (declared) earnings or 25% of the population 
income. In 2014 due to changes in the data col- 
lection method, the share of unreported earnings 
was at 15% of the population income. Rosstat uses 
income data from National Accounts to adjust the 
original inequality estimates derived from House- 
hold Budget Survey (HBS). This is done mainly 
because of the problem of unit nonresponse in 
HBS. According to various estimates, the HBS 
sample does not cover from 5 to 10% of the 
Russian population, including the poorest, and — 
especially — the richest households. The welfare 
aggregate derived from HBS is statistically 
manipulated to match macrolevel estimates of 
income using a lognormality assumption. Due to 
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this adjustment the mean income and inequality 
indices in National Accounts are considerably 
higher than those derived directly from HBS. In 
addition, while computing inequality indices, 
Rosstat does not do any adjustments for the econ- 
omies of scale in household consumption 
(In order to make correct comparisons of the stan- 
dard of living of households of different size and 
composition, the household income needs to be 
bought to some common denominator. The most 
simple method of adjustment is to convert the 
household income to a per capita basis. This 
method, however, ignores the impact of house- 
hold economies of scale due to living together 
(e.g., sharing a house), as well as differences in 
needs of people with different demographic char- 
acteristics (e.g., age, sex, marital status, and 
employment status). Therefore, the household 
income is typically adjusted using an equivalence 
scale, i.e., a measure of the cost of living of a 
household of a given size and demographic com- 
position relative to the cost of living of a reference 
household (usually a single adult).) or for the 
inter-regional differences in the cost of living. 
While this does not have impact on poverty esti- 
mates (since the national poverty thresholds are 
differentiated according to an individual’s sex, 
age, and region of residence), ignoring these 
aspects while computing inequality leads to an 
additional bias in inequality estimates produced 
by Rosstat. At the same time, inequality indices 
derived from independent household surveys can- 
not be considered fully reliable either, due to high 
nonresponse rates, low sample sizes, and a grad- 
ual shift of the sampling frame towards poorer 
households. 


Trends in Wealth Inequality 


The existing composition of household wealth in 
Russia, where the share of nonfinancial assets 
significantly exceeds the share of net financial 
assets, runs contrary to the wealth composition 
in other European countries. The root causes to 
this are twofold: on the one hand, there are histor- 
ical reasons for the prevalence of nonfinancial 
assets in accumulated wealth; at the same time, 
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Russia’s turbulent transition period to a market 
economy in the 1990s and the exchange rate fluc- 
tuations in the late 1990s and early 2000s 
undermined public confidence in existing finan- 
cial institutions and domestic currency, further 
driving wealth to nonfinancial assets. 

Prior to late 1980s, the Soviet government did 
not officially allow the private ownership of real 
estate. However, since 1958 it was possible for 
families to acquire and “semi-own” real estate — 
the organization of housing cooperatives allowed 
families to purchase apartments in existing or 
future housing projects, which could be in the 
future, under certain conditions, sold, traded, or 
passed down to offspring. These housing cooper- 
atives were generally organized by workers asso- 
ciations, so only employed individuals had access 
to these opportunities. Following the 1991, the 
government launched the process of voluntary 
privatization of all household dwellings, which 
had been acquired either via housing cooperatives 
or provided as part of the social housing program. 
This allowed households to complete the transfer 
of ownership of their main dwellings from public 
to private. This privatization process officially 
created the main nonfinancial component of 
household wealth in the Russian Federation. By 
the end of 2014, 79% of all eligible dwellings 
have been privatized. 

In terms of financial assets, the USSR Savings 
Bank (later Sberbank) provided the population 
with the opportunity to deposit any existing sav- 
ings, guaranteeing safekeeping and providing a 
moderate interest. By 1992, over 40 million peo- 
ple had existing savings in the country’s main 
bank. However, the hyperinflation of the early 
1990s and the 1998 financial crisis virtually 
wiped out any savings the Russian population 
had accumulated over the years, and the rapid 
devaluation of the Russian ruble drove house- 
holds to convert their savings to other currencies 
(mainly the USD) and keep them far away from 
the still developing banking system. There was a 
similar distrust of the stock exchanges that had 
been created in the early 1990s. The economic 
boom of the mid 2000s, which saw household 
earnings increase, created a situation where public 
distrust of financial institutions was still present, 
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but it was no longer feasible to continue to keep 
savings on hand. This further drove wealth accu- 
mulation to nonfinancial assets, where the middle- 
class would purchase additional housing as a form 
of safekeeping their newly acquired wealth. 

The privatization process of the early 1990s 
also included the transfer of government-owned 
enterprises to private ownership. The result was 
that the existing managers of then state-owned 
enterprises managed to acquire complete owner- 
ship of the majority of government assets, forming 
a new class of highly wealthy individuals. 
Undoubtedly the accumulation of wealth of the 
entire country into the hands of the elite few over a 
short period of time has made Russia one of the 
world leaders in terms of wealth inequality. Yet 
the correct assessment of the degree of wealth 
inequality in the Russian Federation is a nontrivial 
task due to a lack of complete tax register data. 
Therefore the existing estimates of wealth and 
wealth distribution are rather approximations 
that rely on national household balance sheets 
(This refers to the household balance sheets 
published by national statistics offices or central 
banks, which generally use National Accounts 
and microdata from income and wealth surveys 
to estimate the total value of net financial assets of 
households.), household survey data, and other 
statistics that are readily available to researchers. 
Several international financial and research insti- 
tutions publish annual global wealth reports with 
per-country specific estimates, but their estimates 
of mean wealth and the scale of inequality in 
Russia lack consistency. 

The 2016 Allianz SE Global Wealth Report 
(Brandmeir et al. 2016), which only examines 
the financial component of wealth, estimates the 
net and gross financial assets per capita in the 
Russian Federation at 3,086 and 5,592 USD, 
respectively (fixed exchange rate at the end of 
2015). The distribution of total net financial assets 
has a Gini coefficient of 0.68. This identifies the 
Russian Federation as a country with a higher than 
average level of inequality, with Slovakia having 
the lowest level of net financial assets inequality 
with a Gini of 0.44 and the USA having the 
highest level of inequality with a Gini coefficient 
of 0.81. The 2016 Credit Suisse Global Wealth 
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Report (Shorrocks et al. 2016) estimates total 
wealth, including the value of nonfinancial assets 
and puts the mean wealth per adult (20 years and 
older) at 10,344 USD (fixed exchange rate in 
2016), with mean net and gross financial assets 
at 161 and 4,233 USD, respectively, and mean 
nonfinancial assets at 10,183 USD. The Gini coef- 
ficient of the total wealth distribution is estimated 
to be 0.923 in 2016. In comparison, in 2016 Slo- 
vakia had a Gini coefficient of 0.49 and the USA 
had a Gini coefficient of 0.862. Throughout the 
years, the Russian Federation has been the leader 
of wealth inequality according to Credit Suisse, 
having the highest Gini coefficient for wealth in 
2013 and the second highest in 2014. The 2016 
Capgemini New World Wealth Report 
(Capgemini 2016) identifies the Russian Federa- 
tion as the country with the highest level of wealth 
inequality, with 26% of the country’s wealth being 
held by individuals whose wealth exceeds one 
billion USD. Sixty-two percent of the country’s 
wealth is in the hands of USD millionaires 
according to the report. According to a study by 
Guriev and Rachinsky (2006), while average 
wealth and wealth inequality in Russia have cer- 
tainly been increasing, the lack of reliable data 
limits the reliability of any estimates of the mag- 
nitude in the changes. 

Among the above-mentioned studies, the 
Credit Suisse reports provide the most detailed 
account of the methodology employed in the esti- 
mation approach to country wealth analysis and 
can serve as an illustration of the general approach 
to wealth estimation today and highlight potential 
caveats. In broad terms, calculation of total wealth 
requires estimation of the value of both net finan- 
cial assets and nonfinancial assets. An analysis of 
wealth inequality requires some measure of the 
distribution of wealth among individuals. Credit 
Suisse relies on the Household Balance Sheets 
provided by the UniCredit financial institution to 
estimate the value of financial assets in the 
Russian Federation. The total debt holdings and 
value of nonfinancial assets are derived from 
regression estimates of developed countries that 
collect wealth data directly. This regression tech- 
nique is not always reliable, especially in the 
analysis of the value of nonfinancial assets. For 
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the Russian Federation, where an overwhelming 
share of total wealth is held in nonfinancial assets, 
this unreliability of estimates has a significant 
effect on the estimate of total wealth. In fact, the 
2014 Credit Suisse report (Stierli et al. 2014) 
doubled the value of nonfinancial assets post hoc 
for all previous years in response to criticism of 
undervaluing total wealth in Russia. 

In estimating the distribution of wealth, Credit 
Suisse relies on the distribution of income. After 
having identified the relationship between the 
income and wealth distributions within countries 
that provide direct data on both, the initial wealth 
distribution is then derived from the existing 
income distribution in a country. This estimated 
wealth distribution is further adjusted by the data 
available in the Forbes list of the richest 400 peo- 
ple, to account for high wealth individuals that are 
more than likely to be excluded from income 
distributions based on household budget surveys, 
and by result, from the initially derived wealth 
distribution. It is important to note that this 
approach to wealth analysis, developed by Davies 
et al. (2011), was initially intended to estimate 
global wealth and the global wealth inequality. 
As long as the estimates of wealth in the richest 
countries and countries with a high population are 
adequate, poor quality of data in a single country 
will not significantly affect the results. However, 
per-country analysis is very much dependent on 
the quality of data available. 

As stated above, Credit Suisse employs 
UniCredit data to estimate the value of financial 
assets and regression estimates to calculate total 
debt. Allianz SE estimates the value of financial 
assets to be more than double than that of 
UniCredit, which should not be seen as an 
endorsement of their estimation technique, but as 
a highlight of the unreliability of estimates, even 
those that are based on the most up-to-date data. 
Given that Credit Suisse estimates the wealth dis- 
tribution from the distribution of income, the 
validity of their results depends in part on the 
quality of the income distribution data. Credit 
Suisse uses the UNU-WIDER World Income 
Inequality Database (WIID) (UNU-WIDER 
2017) for country-specific income distributions. 
Up until 2008, the only available estimate of the 
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income distribution in the Russian Federation was 
from the National Survey of Living Conditions 
and Access to Social Services (NOBUS), carried 
out by the World Bank and Rosstat in 2003 using a 
sample of 55,000 households. Given the signifi- 
cant changes to the income and poverty levels that 
have occurred in the Russian Federation since 
2003, the validity of the Credit Suisse estimates, 
which are based on out-of-date household survey 
data, is highly questionable. By basing the initial 
wealth distribution on these income distributions, 
the authors ignore any positive adjustments that 
have occurred in the income distribution since that 
time, attributing the majority of wealth increase to 
a further consolidation of wealth among the rich 
elite, which results in a constantly growing Gini 
coefficient. The sensitivity of wealth estimates to 
the current exchange rate which in Russia’s case 
has been fluctuating since the end of 2014 and in 
theory should not directly affect wealth inequality, 
in practice only furthers wealth consolidation. In 
early 2017, the WIID was updated to provide 
income distribution data up to 2013 (based on 
the annual RLMS-HSE surveys, covering approx- 
imately 7,000 households), and these updated dis- 
tributions can hopefully be employed in future 
estimation of wealth and wealth inequality in the 
Russian Federation. 


The Distributional Impact of 
Government Policies 


Since the mid-2000s, the Russian welfare state has 
been expanding, due to high commodity prices 
which greatly increased the budgetary capacities 
of the state, and also due to the ‘populist’ strate- 
gies adopted by the Russian authorities, in order to 
secure the political support of the population 
(Cerami 2009; Cook 2010). The measures under- 
taken by the government included a series of 
increases in earnings of the public sector workers, 
the minimum wage and the average and minimum 
pension benefits. There were few attempts to 
improve the redistributive capacity of the tax- 
benefit system beyond the increases in pensions, 
with the exception of measures targeted at promo- 
tion of fertility (Ovcharova et al. 2007). 
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Fig. 4 Russia: Progressivity and impact of main compo- 
nents of tax-benefit system on inequality in 2014 (Notes: 
Distributional impact is defined as the difference between 
Gini for market income and Gini for final income (i.e., 
market income minus direct and indirect taxes and SIC, 


The contemporary Russian welfare system rep- 
resents a hybrid of a state socialist and neoliberal 
welfare regimes (Lustig et al. in print). Childcare, 
education, and healthcare remain to a large extent 
public and free at the point of use, but there are 
user fees for services beyond the basic coverage, 
and informal payments are still quite widespread 
in healthcare. The system of social transfers con- 
tinues to be dominated by pensions and categori- 
cal benefits which are mainly targeted at 
pensioners, despite attempts to reduce the number 
of eligible people by introducing means-testing 
procedures. A large share of the population is 
covered by one or another type of government 
transfers, but the amounts of the majority of cash 
benefits do not reach the minimum subsistence 
level. 

The estimates of progressivity and the distri- 
butional impact of the main elements of the tax- 
benefit system in Russia are shown in Fig. 4. 
Progressivity refers to the degree to which tax 
burdens and benefit entitlements rise or fall with 
household income. The summary measure of pro- 
gressivity is the Kakwani index. (The Kakwani 
index uses the Gini framework to measure how 
progressive a social transfer or tax is. It is equal to 
the difference between the Gini index for incomes 
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Distributinal Impact: from 
Market to Final Income 





plus direct and indirect transfers, plus imputed value of 
public services), expressed as a percentage of market income 
Gini. Contributory pensions are included in direct transfers 
but also shown separately to highlight their impact (Source: 
Popova et al. 2017)) 


before the social transfer and the Gini concentra- 
tion index for the social transfer. In case of taxes, 
Kakwani index is equal to the Gini concentration 
index for the tax minus the Gini index for pre-tax 
incomes. Theoretically, the Kakwani index can 
vary between —1 and 1; the larger the index is, 
the more progressive is the social transfer or the 
tax.) The distributional impact of a tax or a trans- 
fer is measured as the marginal reduction in 
inequality due to the tax or the transfer, 1.e., the 
absolute or relative change in Gini index due to a 
removal of the transfer or the tax from household 
income. Therefore, a positive value indicates that 
a tax or a transfer contributes to a decline in 
inequality. Overall, the inequality reduction due 
to the tax-benefit system in Russia in 2014 
amounted to 0.18 Gini points or 38% (Popova 
et al. 2017). This is the total value by which 
market income inequality is reduced due to direct 
and indirect taxes and transfers and transfers 
in-kind, such as public education and healthcare. 

Most of the inequality reduction in Russia 
comes through direct transfers, which reduce the 
market income Gini by 0.145 points or 31%. 
Contributory pensions (which are included in 
direct transfers but also shown separately) are 
highly progressive (with Kakwani index of 0.8) 
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Fig. 5 Russia: Distributional impact of different compo- 
nents of the tax-benefit system in 2014 by pre-fiscal dec- 
iles, in percent of disposable income (Notes: Distributional 
impact is defined as the difference between Gini for market 
income and Gini for post-fiscal income (i.e., market income 


and basically play the prevailing role in inequality 
reduction. Given the flat rate personal income tax 
(PIT) and regressive personal property taxes, 
direct taxes in Russia are mildly progressive. 
Social insurance contributions (SIC) are also 
somewhat progressive, despite the regressive tax 
schedule, as contributions are paid only by formal 
sector workers who tend to earn more than infor- 
mal sector workers who do not pay, on average 
social security contributions. Direct taxes and SIC 
contribute to a slight decline in inequality. Indirect 
taxes — VAT and excise — are slightly regressive, as 
in many other countries, and hence contribute to 
an increase in inequality. The overall impact of the 
tax system on inequality in Russia is negligible. 
In-kind transfers, 1.e., education and health ser- 
vices, are progressive and reduce the market 
income Gini by 0.034 points. 

The distribution by decile shows that there is 
almost linear progressivity in the Russian tax- 
benefit system (Fig. 5). The bottom six deciles 
are net beneficiaries from the system if in-kind 
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minus direct and indirect taxes and SIC, plus direct and 
indirect transfers), expressed as a percentage of market 
income Gini. The contribution of various components of 
income is estimated by recalculating the consumable 
income inequality after subtracting each of the income 
components (Source: Popova et al. 2017) 


health and education services are included, and 
the bottom four deciles are net beneficiaries if 
only cash transfers and taxes are considered. The 
top four deciles are net payers to the system. The 
flat tax system limits the redistribution through the 
fiscal system: the richer seventh to tenth deciles 
pay a similar share of income (around 30%) in PIT 
and social security contributions. Government 
transfers (mostly pensions) dominate incomes 
for the lower income deciles. 

In relative terms, Russia achieves a very mod- 
erate reduction in inequality through net direct 
taxes, compared to the majority of European 
Union (EU) countries (Fig. 6). In Russia, the 
system of direct taxes and transfers reduced mar- 
ket income Gini by 31.2% in 2014, while on 
average in EU-28 the reduction in market income 
inequality was equal to 41.8%. This assessment 
assumes that pensions are government transfers 
rather than deferred income. The structure of taxes 
and benefits can differ, but where there is a large 
reduction in inequality due to fiscal policy, there 
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Fig. 6 Distributional impact of direct taxes and transfers 
in the European Union and Russia, 2014 (Notes: Distribu- 
tional impact is defined as the difference between Gini for 
market income and Gini for disposable income (1.e., market 
income plus direct transfers minus direct taxes and SIC), 
expressed as a percentage of market income Gini. The 


generally is a broad mix of redistributional bene- 
fits and taxes. Apart from pensions, none of the 
components of the system of direct transfers and 
taxes appears to have a large impact on inequality 
in Russia. 

As shown in Fig. 7, depending on the treatment 
of contributory pensions, the fiscal system of 
Russia can look more redistributive than that of 
the United States or less redistributive as that of 
Brazil. In the former case, contributory pensions 
are included in direct transfers; in the latter case, 
they are treated as part of market income. 

Finally, the extremely unequal distribution of 
income and wealth in Russia calls for the intro- 
duction of tax measures targeted at the richest 
groups of the population, such as personal prop- 
erty and luxury taxes, which are practically non- 
existent in Russia. Recently some attempts to 
move in this direction have been made by the 
government, albeit on a very modest scale. The 
amendments to the existing legislation introduced 
in 2014, include the higher tax rates on luxury cars 


contribution of various components of income is estimated 
by recalculating the disposable income inequality after 
subtracting each of the income components (Sources: For 
Russia — Popova et al. (2017); for EU countries — 
EUROMOD Webstatistics for version G4.0 (2017) (via 
https://www.euromod.ac.uk/using-euromod/statistics ))) 


and real estate. Privately owned real estate is often 
the only major source of wealth for poor and 
middle-class households in Russia, due to their 
low confidence in the banking sector. Rich indi- 
viduals prefer to own several high-value apart- 
ments in the nation’s capital as a way to 
diversify their wealth portfolios. In light of this, 
the government has decided to adjust over a 
period of five years the tax base of real estate to 
more accurately reflect the market value of 
existing properties. By 2017, more than half of 
Russia’s 85 regions have switched to calculating 
the tax liabilities according to the new tax base. 
However, until 2019 the real estate tax liabilities 
are discounted by a linear adjustment coefficient. 
It is expected that by 2019 all individuals will 
begin to pay the full tax rate on privately owned 
real estate. (The tax rate has been set at 0.1—2% for 
privately owned real estate and is differentiated 
according to the estimated cost of the property.) 
The distributional consequences of this reform are 
yet to be estimated. 
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Fig. 7 Distributional impact of different components of 
the tax-benefit system in Brasil, United States and Russia, 
circa 2010, in percent of market income (Notes: Distribu- 
tional impact is defined as the difference between Gini for 
market incomes and Gini for disposable income (1.e., mar- 
ket income plus direct transfers minus direct taxes and 
SIC), Gini for post-fiscal income (i.e., disposable income 


Conclusion 


This chapter has summarized the main trends in 
income and wealth inequality in Russia over the 
years since the beginning of the market transition 
in early 1990s up to the current economic crisis 
which started in the second half of 2014. In addi- 
tion, we have assessed trends in the underlying 
factors of income inequality — the changes in the 
distribution of earnings and the impact of taxes 
and social spending programs. 

Russia experienced sustained significant 
growth and poverty reduction during the past 
decade. At the same time, income inequality 
which had increased significantly after the market 
transition in the early 1990s, stabilized in the 
2000s at a very high level by international stan- 
dards (Gini index of 0.420). The conjunctural 
economic growth in Russia, which was not 
supported by an equal growth in labor productiv- 
ity, inhibited the government attempts to reduce 
inequality by means of income redistribution, in 
spite of a substantial reduction in wage inequality. 
Income inequality in Russia has declined in 
2014-2015 due to higher losses experienced by 
the top quintile after the depreciation of the 
national currency in the half of 2014. 
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plus indirect subsidies minus indirect taxes), and Gini for 
final income (1.e., post-fiscal income plus imputed value of 
public services), expressed as a percentage of market 
income Gini. Contributory pensions are either treated as 
deferred income (while pension SIC are treated as savings) 
or as direct transfers (while pension SIC are treated as a 
tax)) (Sources: For Russia — Lustig et al. (in print); for 
Brazil and United States — Higgins et al. (2016)) 


As far as wealth inequality is concerned, the 
Russian Federation has been claimed to be among 
the world leaders of wealth inequality according 
to the Credit Suisse Wealth Report, having the 
highest Gini coefficient for wealth in 2013 and 
the second highest in 2014. The Gini coefficient of 
the total wealth distribution is estimated at 0.923 
in 2016. While there is no doubt about the high 
level of wealth inequality in Russia, in practice it 
is difficult to estimate the magnitude of this 
inequality reliably due to poor quality of data, 
as well as outdated microdata that had been 
used to produce the above-mentioned estimates. 
Nevertheless, efforts to improve direct data avail- 
ability and transparency are welcome, as they will 
allow a more detailed analysis of the wealth trends 
in Russia. 

Overall, Russia achieves a modest reduction in 
inequality through fiscal policy. The fiscal system 
of Russia has a significantly smaller impact on 
income inequality compared to the majority of 
European Union economies but achieves a com- 
parable reduction in inequality as that in the 
United States. This assumes that contributory pen- 
sions are considered government transfers (rather 
than deferred income) and social insurance 
contributions are considered taxes. Most 
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redistribution due to fiscal policy in Russia occurs 
through pensions. Major limits on the redistribu- 
tive effect of fiscal policy include the large share 
of tax revenues that come from (regressive) indi- 
rect taxes, the neutral impact of personal income 
taxes, and the low share of spending on social 
transfers, in particular social assistance targeted 
to low-income groups. 
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Inequality in Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Diversity, Selection, Retention, Discrimination 


Definition 


Inequality in organizations refers to the degree 
that people are treated differently within organi- 
zations and the mechanisms that account for this 
differential treatment. 


Introduction 


Inequality is an inherent part of the social world. 
Individuals are not born with the same character- 
istics and form social groups that are differenti- 
ated along different dimensions. Philosophers 
have long grappled with on how to distribute 
resources in society in a way that serves as many 
individuals as possible. This article focuses spe- 
cifically on how inequality manifests within orga- 
nizations, describing processes that create and 
maintain inequality as well as interventions that 
seek to mitigate it. The focus will be on gender, 
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racial, and social class inequality and end with a 
short discussion of wage inequality. Inequality in 
organizations can be understood from both a 
social-psychological perspective (focusing on 
individuals within organizations) and a sociolog- 
ical perspective (focusing on organizational 
mechanisms). This short essay will cover 
(1) how organizational selection and retention 
can create inequality, (2) how organizational pro- 
cesses perpetuate inequality, (3) how organiza- 
tions have tried to mitigate it, and (4) future 
societal challenges. 


Organizational Selection 


Inequality carries a negative connotation in many 
academic circles. Without this negative connota- 
tion, inequality simply refers to a difference in 
size, degree, or circumstances. In this sense, all 
organizations contain inequality, because they 
contain variation. Inequality can carry a negative 
connotation when an organization discriminates 
against an individual on the basis of gender, skin 
color, or upbringing (among other factors outside 
of their control) rather than evaluating them on 
skills or merit. 

People with certain demographic characteristics 
(race, gender) are more likely to be selected over 
others in organizations in part because of cognitive 
limits of the individuals doing the hiring. Individ- 
uals make sense of the world is by using cognitive 
shortcuts such as stereotypes to categorize informa- 
tion. If black people are given the stereotype of 
“lazy” and women of “too emotional,” these can- 
didates will appear worse in a hiring process than 
their white male peers who might be stereotyped as 
“competent” or “strong leaders.” Racial- and 
gender-based selection in organizations comes 
about when categories are activated during the 
selection process. For example, when resumes are 
sent to employers with common white names and 
common black names, the white names are more 
likely to get callbacks from the employer (Bertrand 
and Mullainathan 2004). These findings also hold 
for speech patterns, where discrimination was 
found after interactions on the telephone (Massey 
and Lundy 2001). 
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Inequality in selection can also happen when 
companies encourage employees to refer people 
in their networks and who “fit” culturally into the 
organization. This can result in hiring that is 
biased toward the existing majority in the organi- 
zation. In a study of prestigious professional ser- 
vice firms, it was found that candidates from 
economically privileged backgrounds were pre- 
ferred over other candidates because of how 
employers thought about talent and what “the 
right stuff’ consisted of (Rivera 2012). Factors 
such as where candidates went to elite private 
high schools, what sports they did, and their extra- 
curricular interests impacted the cognitive evalu- 
ation of the candidates (Rivera 2012). Cultural 
similarity also produced affective boosts which 
could overshadow the evaluation of skills 
(Rivera 2012). 

Inequality manifests not only during the initial 
contact with candidates but also during the nego- 
tiation of salary. Studies have shown that women 
do not negotiate as well as men. Men are more 
likely to initiate salary negotiations, and even 
when women do negotiate, they ask for about 
30% less money than men (Babcock and 
Laschever 2009). One explanation for this dispar- 
ity is that women are perceived as less competent 
than men. This may impact their own confidence 
in negotiating as well as enhancing the self- 
confidence of men they are negotiating with. 
Men have been found to be overconfident relative 
to their abilities and women underconfident (Kay 
and Shipman 2014). Part of the explanation for 
this is that women are penalized for being over- 
confident in the workplace as they may be called 
bossy (or worse). Feminists have critiqued nego- 
tiations themselves as overly competitive, indi- 
vidualistic, and transactional (Bowles and 
Mcguinn 2008). 


Organizational Retention 


After individuals have been hired into an organi- 
zation, they often need to fit in with the organiza- 
tional culture if they want to retain their jobs. 
Most organizations contain different subgroups, 
and boundaries are regularly being negotiated to 
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determine who fits and who does not. Individuals 
are judged on surface-level attributes as well as 
internal attributes. Similarity/attraction theory 
posits that we select members into our groups 
who are similar to us. Individuals who are not 
judged as similar will experience greater 
stress, lower job satisfaction, lower performance, 
and higher turnover. Those in organizations 
who do not fit in are often filtered out of the 
organization. This is especially problematic 
when powerful subgroups of the organization 
define themselves according to gender, race, or 
socioeconomic status. 

Another way that inequality is perpetuated 
within organizations is through collective myths 
that rationalize it. Social dominance theory 
describes two legitimizing myths or “consensu- 
ally held values, attitudes, beliefs, stereotypes and 
cultural ideologies” that shape our relations 
(Pratto et al. 2006). The first type of myth is the 
hierarchy-enhancing legitimizing myth, which 
communicates that it is appropriate, natural, and 
moral to perpetual inequality. The other myth is 
the counter to this; it is the hierarchy-attenuating 
legitimizing myth, which is often inclusive and 
egalitarian. At the individual level, researchers 
have studied the construct of “social dominance 
orientation,” which refers to whether the individ- 
ual identifies more with hierarchy-enhancing 
legitimizing myths or hierarchy-attenuating legit- 
imizing myths. This orientation predicts how 
much an individual will discriminate in job allo- 
cation decisions (Michinov et al. 2005) and 
resource allocation decisions (Pratto et al. 1994). 
Similarity/attraction and  hierarchy-enhancing 
myths stack the deck against marginalized groups 
when it comes to organizational retention. 


Organizational Processes 


In addition to social-psychological processes that 
affect hiring and promotion, the structure of orga- 
nizations can perpetuate inequality. Organizations 
are different than individuals when it comes to 
discrimination as they have a much wider reach, 
can span multiple generations, and can make indi- 
viduals feel exempt from personal responsibility 
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given the legitimacy of the organization (Pratto 
et al. 2006). Certain organizations are more hier- 
archical (profit-maximizing financial institutions, 
transnational corporations, criminal justice sys- 
tems), while others are less hierarchical (social 
services for marginalized populations, religious 
organizations devoted to the poor) (Sidanitus and 
Pratto 2001). Organizations with steep hierarchies 
are more likely to perpetuate inequality (Acker 
2006). Other organizations that are not explicitly 
hierarchical also encounter challenges with 
respect to inequality, and even organizations 
with explicitly egalitarian goals develop inequal- 
ities over time (Acker 2006; Feeree & Martin 
1995). 

Although discrimination is perpetuated by 
individuals, it persists in organizations due to 
several mechanisms. One is isomorphism or the 
tendency for organizations in a given field to copy 
one another in order to secure legitimacy (Meyer 
and Rowan 1977). If hiring practices (that happen 
to be discriminatory) are widely accepted in a 
field, it is likely that most of the organizations in 
the field will adopt these practices. Isomorphism 
does not necessarily create inequality but results 
in the spread of practices and policies, making it 
more difficult for an organization to stand against 
the crowd. Organizations are likely to perpetuate 
discrimination if the practices in the wider field 
are discriminatory. Isomorphism and the need to 
secure legitimacy help to explain why organiza- 
tions would feel pressure to adopt these practices. 

Once practices are adopted by an organization, 
it is difficult for an organization to change. The 
organization makes financial investments, and 
people learn a particular way of doing things. 
Organizational routines and processes might 
result from the founder of the organization and 
the wider environment at the time of founding. 
Even if this wider environment changes, the orga- 
nization may be slow to adjust, given inertia. 
Standardization and evaluation are also mecha- 
nisms that can produce inequality because they 
determine what kinds of actions within an organi- 
zation are legitimate (Lamont et al. 2014). 
Bureaucracies operate by impersonal “neutral” 
rules, yet these rules often include built-in 
inequalities (Weber 1978). Organizations create 
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routines that help to perpetuate inequalities long 
after particularly discriminatory individuals leave 
the organization. Routines are stable patterns of 
action that are developed to coordinate activities. 
Routines can perpetuate inequality because they 
are completed in a largely unconscious way and 
rarely change. They are difficult to critique and 
shape according to individual differences. They 
lie outside of the individual, and thus it is the 
individuals who need to conform to the organiza- 
tional routine. More recently, routines have been 
conceptualized as capable of change — individuals 
in organization make tweaks and adjustments to 
routines as situations change (Feldman and 
Pentland 2003). Routines may be more flexible 
than initially conceptualized, which could miti- 
gate the perpetuation of inequality. 


Organizational Efforts to Reduce 
Inequality 


The literature on inequality in organizations has 
documented the efficacy of change initiatives 
meant to reduce inequality. One way to mitigate 
inequality in hiring would be to remove applicant 
information that signifies sex, race, or social class. 
One way of testing whether this works was a study 
on the impact that using blind auditions in sym- 
phony orchestra hiring had on sex-biased hiring 
(Goldin and Rouse 1997). In 1970, women 
accounted for less than 5% of the players in sym- 
phony orchestras. Orchestras adopted blind audi- 
tions in the 1970s and 1980s, and by the 
mid-1990s, women made up 25% of players 
(Goldin and Rouse 1997). The study found that 
the blind audition increased (by 50%) the proba- 
bility that a woman would be advanced out of 
preliminary rounds. It also found that the blind 
auditions increased the likelihood that female con- 
testants would be the winner in the final round 
(Goldin and Rouse 1997). Although this may not 
be feasible in many contexts, other steps could be 
taken (such as removing the name from the top of 
the resume). 

Psychological interventions have also demon- 
strated efficacy in helping to offset inequalities in 
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organizations. Researchers have found compel- 
ling evidence that using value affirmations 
(to improve African American student grades) 
not only benefit the individuals but also their 
peers who were not given the intervention 
(Powers et al. 2015). Organizational behavior 
researchers have conducted these kinds of inter- 
ventions (affirming the abilities of individuals) 
with new hires and found that it dramatically 
reduced stress and burnout (Cable et al. 2015). 
In the negotiation literature, when women are 
informed of how gender stereotypes favor men 
in negotiations, they negotiate to a payoff that 
exceeds men (Kray et al. 2001). 

Organizations can also take action to reduce 
inequality within the organization. While the 
socialization process that takes place within orga- 
nizations filters out those who do not fit in, hiring 
a cohort of individuals can protect against this 
tendency. Research also shows that more cooper- 
ative structures (rather than competitive) benefit 
women and minorities due to increased intergroup 
contact and opportunities for networking. Finally, 
organizations can deliberately put women and 
minorities in management roles which have been 
shown to provide more future access to manage- 
rial roles (Kurtulus and Tomaskovic-Devey 
2012). 

At the societal level, changes in law push orga- 
nizations to make their own internal changes. The 
wider environment surrounding organizations 
render certain actions as legitimate and others as 
illegitimate. Laws such as the Equal Opportunities 
Act trigger organizational change, yet how this 
law is interpreted and enacted varies by organiza- 
tion. Studies of the impact of diversity initiatives 
reveal that those managers who are given more 
leeway to interpret the initiative fare better than 
those who are micromanaged from above (Dobbin 
et al. 2015). Thus, special recruitment and training 
programs had a positive effect on diversity, 
while job tests, performance evaluations, and 
grievance procedures had a negative effect 
(Dobbin et al. 2015). This work shows that some 
practices meant to reduce discrimination have in 
fact enhanced it, and how the law is enacted 
within organizations determines its functioning. 
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Future Challenges 


While this chapter has looked at causes and solu- 
tions for inequality based on gender, race, and 
social class, it is prudent to understand how larger 
societal trends impact inequality. Organizations 
respond to the larger environment and thus 
context matters for understanding the actions of 
organizations. In the United States, there is con- 
siderable discussion about the rapid growth of 
inequality since the early 1980s. America does 
less than almost any other rich democracy to 
limit economic inequality (Jencks 2002). It 1s 
difficult to unionize and the minimum wage is 
low. These disparities in income affect educa- 
tional attainment (more affluent people get more 
education while those who are poor do not) as 
well as life expectancy (Americans in the top 5% 
of the income distribution live about 9 years lon- 
ger than those in the bottom 10%) (Jencks 2002). 
From an intersectional perspective, income, race, 
gender, and social class are all intertwined, mak- 
ing these societal trends deeply troubling for 
inequality scholars. 

The changing nature of work also has major 
implications for inequality. At the societal level, 
having large organizations reduces wage 
inequality because they constrain how high 
(or low) pay goes within their boundaries 
(Davis and Cobb 2010). Countries with smaller 
firms (Colombia) are generally more unequal 
than countries with larger firms (Sweden) 
(Davis and Cobb 2010). The decline of large 
corporations and the growth of small, distributed 
companies have big implications for pay and 
benefits. The financialization of the economy 
has vastly increased wealth for those who work 
in the finance sector relative to other workers 
(Davis and Kim 2015). While many decry the 
exorbitant salary of CEOs, the top five hedge 
fund managers make as much as all the S&P 
CEO’s combined (Davis and Cobb 2010). The 
system currently in place benefits those with the 
most wealth. Societal trends such as the financia- 
lization of the economy and the decline of large 
organizations pose new questions for researchers 
of inequality and organizations. 
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Conclusion 


Organizations are one area of social life where we 
see inequality based on gender, race, and social 
class perpetuated. While organizations enable 
human beings to act with greater power and 
scope, they are also systems that can magnify 
individual biases and perpetuate societal ineq- 
uity. As scholars begin to understand the mecha- 
nisms underlying individual and organizational 
decisions, informed practitioners can experiment 
with ways to mitigate or reverse the effects of 
these actions. While organizations may not want 
to discourage the allocation of resources based on 
merit, managers will need to be attuned to how 
inequality can arise and be maintained. Organi- 
zations also have the ability to act collectively 
with other organizations in order to shape the 
law. Making changes at the system level can 
impact change at the organizational level. 
Inequality worldwide shows no sign of abate- 
ment, and thus the organizational challenges are 
urgent ones. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Informal adjudication; Informal agency action; 
Informal rulemaking; Notice and comment 
rulemaking 


Definition 


The term “informal administrative processes” is a 
catch-all that encompasses two categories of 
activity which constitute the vast majority of 
tasks undertaken by federal agencies in the United 
States. The first category — informal or “notice and 
comment” rulemaking — refers to agency actions 
governed by § 553 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act (APA). The second category — often 
referred to as “informal adjudication” or simply 
informal agency action — covers a wide variety of 
agency activity that is not regulated by the APA. 


Introduction 


Administrative officers and agencies have been a 
part of American government since the late eigh- 
teenth century when the First Congress of the 
United States empowered officials to implement 
policies such as the imposition of duties on 
imported goods or the adjudication of military 
pensions for soldiers injured during the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was, however, the myriad domestic 
programs of the New Deal, combined with the 
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exigencies of the Second World War, that resulted 
in the numerous, expansive, and powerful federal 
agencies that characterize the modern administra- 
tive state. And although this massive delegation of 
policymaking authority from Congress to execu- 
tive agencies allowed the federal government to 
keep pace with the governance demands of an 
ascendant postwar nation, the rapid rise of discre- 
tionary power among nonelected officials engen- 
dered serious concerns about the constitutional 
legitimacy and political accountability of this 
emergent fourth branch of government (see, e.g., 
Rosenbloom 2015). 

In order to assuage some of the fears associated 
with this new administrative apparatus, Congress 
unanimously passed the Administrative Procedure 
Act (APA) which was signed into law in 1946. 
Essentially, the APA embodies the core principles 
and processes governing discretionary agency 
actions and serves as the foundation of the modern 
administrative state (Rosenbloom and O’Leary 
1997). In this sense, the statute has drawn compar- 
isons to the US Constitution or the Magna Carta 
(see Barry and Whitcomb 2005; Beermann 2011). 
However, unlike other organic laws, the APA is not 
superior to, nor does it displace, specific procedural 
or substantive requirements mandated by the leg- 
islature, the executive, or the courts. In short, the 
APA is not an exhaustive or exclusive code of 
procedure but rather serves as a generalized and 
residual legal framework for administrative action 
(Shapiro 1988). 

In outlining agency practices, the APA divides, 
either explicitly or by implication, all administra- 
tive activity along two separate dimensions: the 
first dimension categorizes actions as either 
rulemaking or adjudication, while the second 
dimension distinguishes actions as formal or 
informal. Because very nearly all rulemaking 
and adjudicatory acts are informal in nature, this 
brief entry will offer an introductory overview of 
informal administrative processes. 


Defining Informal Agency Actions 


Unfortunately, there is no single definition that 
fully and precisely describes all of the substantive 
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activities that fall under the penumbra of “infor- 
mal agency action.” The task of explicating a 
unitary definition for informal action is made dif- 
ficult by the fact that (1) the term takes on different 
meanings depending upon the context of the 
agency activity in question and, (2) despite the 
binary framework imposed by the APA, it is more 
accurate to conceptualize informality as a spec- 
trum rather than a sharp dichotomy (see, e.g., 
Beermann 2011; Warren 2011). 

For instance, informal rulemaking (discussed 
in greater detail below) refers specifically to 
agency rules promulgated in accordance with the 
procedures outlined in APA § 553. Thus, the term 
informal does not necessarily imply the absence 
of procedural requirements — rulemaking under 
APA § 553 (referred to “notice and comment” or 
“informal” rulemaking) is informal in comparison 
to the far more elaborate and onerous procedures 
mandated by APA §§ 556 and 557 which control 
the process of formal rulemaking and greatly cir- 
cumscribe administrative discretion. Moving 
down the continuum, informal rulemaking 1s, in 
turn, rather more structured than the other 
so-called informal agency action (at times referred 
to as “informal adjudication”) such as discretion- 
ary law enforcement, the provision of legal guid- 
ance to individuals (e.g., private letter rulings 
issued by the Internal Revenue Service), the threat 
of possible investigatory action or sanctions in 
order to induce voluntary compliance, and the 
grant or denial of applications, permits, and 
licenses. These administrative activities are not 
governed by any set of procedural guidelines 
contained in the APA — nevertheless, as explained 
below, the lack of applicable APA procedures 
does not mean that administrative discretion is 
wholly unconstrained in these situations. 

So, while the variety of substantive actions and 
the differing gradations of formal constraint pre- 
clude a detailed and unified definition of informal 
agency action, the following generic attempts are 
nevertheless worth noting as they provide a ser- 
viceable shorthand: 


e Warren (2011) defines informal agency action 
as any action that does not make use of a “trial- 
like hearing.” 
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e Beermann (2011) rejects the definitional 
dichotomy imposed by the APA and states 
that informal agency action occurs whenever 
a policy decision is made without the use of 
rulemaking procedures or a formal adjudica- 
tory process. 

e Gardner (1976) offers a pair of definitions: an 
agency action is informal when it occurs with- 
out an evidentiary hearing and formal record; 
or, more specifically, any action not covered by 
APA §§ 554, 556, or 557 can be considered 
informal. 


The Basic Elements and Process 
of Informal (“Notice and Comment”) 
Rulemaking 


Rulemaking, in all its various forms, is the most 
important task undertaken by agencies (see, e.g., 
Kerwin 1994). Since the 1930s, the volume of 
federal law produced by agencies in the form of 
rules has far outpaced the number of statutes leg- 
islated by Congress. Nevertheless, the concept of 
a rule suffers from some of the same definitional 
uncertainty as informal action (see, e.g., 
Rosenbloom 2015; West 1985). That being said, 
APA § 551 offers perhaps the best explanation of a 
rule as “the whole or part of an agency statement 
of general or particular applicability and future 
effect designed to implement, interpret, or pre- 
scribe law or policy or describing the organiza- 
tion, procedure, or practice requirements of an 
agency.” Because § 551 provides an all-purpose 
definition, it is necessary to delineate an important 
distinction implicit in the text. A legislative rule 
(sometimes referred to as a “substantive rule”) is 
the only type of rule that can exert legally binding 
effects. In other words, legislative rules have the 
same practical effect as statutory laws enacted by 
Congress and the president and are able to create 
or change existing law and policy or establish new 
legal rights and duties. Conversely, nonlegislative 
rules (1.e., interpretive rules, general statements of 
governmental policy, or rules governing agency 
organization, procedure, or practice) do not carry 
the weight of law. In addition to the substantive 
distinction between legislative and nonlegislative 
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rules, there is an important procedural difference 
as the creation of legislative rules is controlled by 
the rulemaking processes of the APA, whereas 
nonlegislative rules are not similarly constrained. 
Despite the sheer mass, scope, and substantive 
importance of legislative rules, a single section 
of the APA, § 553, establishes the limited pro- 
cedures that constitute the informal rulemaking 
process that applies to the overwhelming majority 
of legislative rules promulgated by federal 
agencies. 

Section 553 of the APA establishes a basic 
three-step process for informal rulemaking. The 
first step is the publication of a Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking (NPRM) in the Federal 
Register — the Federal Register is the official, 
daily journal of the federal government and con- 
tains the text of proposed and final rules, revisions 
to existing rules, administrative orders, notice of 
administrative meetings and adjudicatory pro- 
ceedings, as well as executive orders from the 
president. In accordance with APA § 553, the 
NPRM must provide the following information: 


e “A statement of the time, place, and nature of 
public rule making proceedings;” 

e “Reference to the legal authority under which 
the rule is proposed; and” 

e “Either the terms or substance of the proposed 
rule or a description of the subjects and issues 
involved.” 


After publication of the NPRM, the second 
step for informal rulemaking imposed by APA § 
553 is the opportunity for public participation 
“through the submission of written data, views, 
or arguments.” And while agencies are not 
required to provide for the “oral presentation” of 
information or opinion by “interested persons,” 
hearings are permissible at the discretion of the 
agency. “After consideration of the relevant mat- 
ter presented,” the third and final step required by 
APA § 553 is publication in the Federal Register 
of the final rule along with “a concise general 
statement” of its “basis and purpose.” Rules 
adopted through the process of informal 
rulemaking become effective 30 days after publi- 
cation in the Federal Register, but APA § 
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553 requires that agencies shall provide “an inter- 
ested person the right to petition for the issuance, 
amendment, or repeal of a rule.” 


Additional Procedural and Substantive 
Requirements of the Informal 
Rulemaking Process 


In addition to the procedures outlined above, Con- 
gress, the president, and federal courts have regu- 
larly imposed supplementary requirements for 
informal rulemaking. Leading the way in this 
regard, courts have done the most to embellish 
upon every stage of the spare procedures outlined 
in APA § 553. For example, with respect to the 
NPRM, courts have held that the final rule must be 
a “logical outgrowth” of the initial proposal 
inasmuch as the final rule may not materially 
alter or substantially depart from the contents of 
the NPRM. Moreover, while APA § 553 does not 
specify a minimum period of time for which agen- 
cies are required to accept written submissions 
during the second step of the informal rulemaking 
process, in reviewing agency rulemaking efforts 
federal courts have focused on whether the agency 
has provided a “meaningful” opportunity for pub- 
lic participation. In addition to extending suffi- 
cient time to submit comments, courts have also 
required that in order for participation to be mean- 
ingful, agencies must allow interested persons the 
opportunity to respond to opposing comments 
submitted by other parties. With respect to the 
“concise general statement” required in step 
three, courts have mandated increasing levels of 
explanatory detail and evidentiary justification 
that have led these statements to balloon from 
several pages to hundreds or thousands of pages 
in the case of significant rules (see, e.g., Pierce 
2008). Congress has also provided for supplemen- 
tary procedures through the enabling statutes that 
authorize agencies to issue legislative rules. For 
instance, several agencies, such as the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, must allow for the 
presentation of oral evidence and the opportunity 
for cross-examination when a dispute arises with 
regard to an “issue of material fact.” Lastly, the 
president, through the use of executive orders, has 
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the ability to impose further demands on the exer- 
cise of informal rulemaking. As an example, in 
1993, President Clinton issued Executive Order 
12,866 which outlined 12 principles of regulation 
including the need for agencies to assess the 
cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit of regulations, 
identify alternatives to the proposed regulation, 
and seek input from state, local, and tribal 
governments. 


Exceptions to the Requirements 
of the Informal Rulemaking Process 


In addition to the nonlegislative rules mentioned 
above, there are several instances where the infor- 
mal rulemaking process does not apply to rules 
that would otherwise be subject to the procedures 
of APA § 553: 


e When the rule implicates issues involving the 
“military or foreign affairs function of the 
United States” 

e When the rule pertains to a “matter relating to 
agency management or personnel or to public 
property, loans, grants, benefits, or contracts” 

e When the agency has “good cause” to believe 
that “notice and public procedure thereon are 
impracticable, unnecessary, or contrary to the 
public interest” 


The “good cause” exception provides a signif- 
icant loophole through which agencies are able to 
escape the process mandated by APA § 553. 
A 2012 report by the US Government Account- 
ability Office found that between 2003 and 2010, 
over 60% of final rules published without an 
NPRM made use of the good cause exception 
(U.S. Government Accountability Office 2012). 


Other Informal Agency Actions 
(“Informal Adjudications”) 


As noted above, a wide array of agency actions are 
not covered by the formal procedures mandated 
by APA §§ 554, 556, 557, or the requirements for 
informal rulemaking under APA § 553. 
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Collectively, these are referred to as informal 
agency actions or informal adjudications. For 
example, the creation of general policy state- 
ments, advisory opinions, interpretative rules, 
and internal agency rules (i.e., nonlegislative 
rules) are exempted from APA § 553 and are 
thus informal agency actions. Moreover, despite 
their legally binding character, legislative rules 
that qualify for the good cause exception 
contained in § 553 may likewise be viewed as 
informal agency action. Informal agency actions 
that are most readily understood as informal adju- 
dications tend to involve the grant or denial of 
applications, permits, and licenses. For example, 
if the Department of State rejects a passport appli- 
cation, or if the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
denies a prospective purchaser of firearms based 
on the results from the National Instant Criminal 
Background Check System, an informal adjudi- 
cation has taken place. The only requirement 
imposed upon agencies by the APA when making 
such informal decisions is contained in § 
555 which requires “prompt notice” of the out- 
come of the proceeding. Other informal agency 
actions typically involve some form of persuasion 
or guidance to private parties such as letter rulings 
from the Internal Revenue Service to individual 
taxpayers, advice to farmers on the insurability of 
crops provided by the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, or the threat of possible civil or criminal 
investigation in order to persuade a company to 
voluntarily comply with an agency. 

Despite the fact that the APA lacks specific 
procedural requirements for informal actions, 
there are in fact constraints on agency discretion 
in such cases: 


e First, judicial enforcement of the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment provides at 
least some protection against procedural and 
substantive indiscretion on the part of federal 
agencies. 

e Second, Congress may require agencies to 
observe certain procedural requirements as 
part of the statutory delegation of authority. 

e Third, agency must adhere to its own internal 
rules and procedures which may be enforced 
against them by the courts. 


Informal Administrative Processes 


e Fourth, the president is able to establish pro- 
cedures for informal actions through the use of 
Executive Orders. 


Standard of Review for Informal Agency 
Actions 


As a final check on administrative discretion 
through informal rulemaking and adjudications, 
federal courts are empowered by APA § 706 to 
review informal agency actions. According to § 
706, courts are able to “hold unlawful and set 
aside” any informal act that is determined to be 
“arbitrary, capricious, an abuse of discretion or 
otherwise contrary to law.” In theory, the “arbi- 
trary and capricious” standard is the most defer- 
ential judicial standard applicable to agencies — in 
practice, courts largely ignore the “abuse of dis- 
cretion” aspect of the standard and simply focus 
on whether the action was either arbitrary or capri- 
cious or a clear violation of federal constitutional 
or statutory law. This standard requires a court to 
ensure that an agency action is based on a consid- 
eration of all relevant factors and has taken into 
account alternatives, that there is a rational con- 
nection between the facts and the decision, and 
that the conclusion is sensible and logical (see 
Beermann 2011). In essence, the court is expected 
to conduct a thorough review but is prohibited 
from substituting its own judgment for that of 
the agency if all requirements have been met. 


Conclusion 


It has been argued that the lifeblood of the admin- 
istrative process is informal agency action (see 
Warren 2011). In theory, informal processes 
allow federal agencies to act with flexibility and 
efficiency while still adhering to the core legisla- 
tive concepts of information, participation, and 
accountability (see Kerwin 1994). However, the 
continual balancing of tensions between bureau- 
cracy and democracy inherent in informal agency 
action has not been a resounding success. For 
instance, the imposition of additional procedural 
and substantive requirements by Congress, courts, 
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and the president has significantly diluted the 
speed and simplicity of the informal administra- 
tive process — its raison d’etre — without necessar- 
ily having improved public participation, political 
accountability, the quality of agency decision- 
making, or the rules which are ultimately adopted. 
Conversely, the lack of meaningful procedural 
guidelines for the overwhelming majority of 
informal adjudications, along with the substantial 
escape route provided by the good cause excep- 
tion for informal rulemaking, means that a great 
many informal processes are largely unbounded. 
In short, despite the critical importance of infor- 
mal actions and processes for the governance 
capacity of the modern administrative state, a 
true balance between administrative discretion 
and democratic legitimacy remains elusive. 
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Synonyms 


Citizen-self; Social membership; Social relations 
of the informal economy; Social substructure 


Definition 


Informal citizenship is a status acquired through 
an individual’s membership in a social substruc- 
ture/subgroup with which he/she identifies as 
the legitimate collective/context in which to pur- 
sue those claims normally associated with and 
attached to formal citizenship status. Informal 
citizenship resides in that realm of formal citizen- 
ship status where particularistic needs (be they 
political and civil, economic, or sociocultural) 
are either unmet or under-met and where a subor- 
dinated social system assumes responsibility for 
meeting them. Whereas formal citizenship status 
subordinates individualism to universalism and 
subculturalism to nationalism within the state, 
informal citizenship is the obverse. It is where 
there is alienation from the broader collectivity 
and where social cohesion in the society, eco- 
nomic citizenship, and loyalty to the political sys- 
tem are replaced by spontaneous emergence of 
particularism and individual self-determination. 
Informal citizenship is a function of the quality 
of public governance. 
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Introduction 


The origin of the concept of informal citizenship 
may be traced to an article written by Eris 
Schoburgh entitled Informal Economy and Infor- 
mal Citizenship: Exploring causation and connec- 
tivity in socio-cultural shifts in Jamaica that was 
published online by the Centre for Caribbean Stud- 
ies at the University of Warwick in March, 2007, 
where Schoburgh was conducting research as an 
academic fellow. The article was later published by 
the Caribbean Development Review (volume 1: 
December 2007) a refereed journal by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America 
and the Caribbean (ECLAC). The concept of infor- 
mal citizenship is employed as an analytic tool to 
describe the observed shift in how the Jamaican 
populace was responding to institutions of the state 
over the last two decades. This transformation in 
citizens’ attitude and behavior coincides with the 
expansion of the informal economy which has its 
genesis in the adjustments occurring in economic 
relations within the state. The informal economy 
has had significant impact on sociopolitical rela- 
tions. The social and political developments are 
linked to an emergent informal citizenship which 
is a social formation of the informal economy. 


The Informal Economy: Causes 
and Constitutive Elements 


The informal economy is an outgrowth of three 
socioeconomic forces. First is the structure of 
economies of postcolonial states during the 
1950s and 1960s in which rural depopulation 
and the resultant urban growth gave rise to a 
spate of small-scale activities for those who were 
unable to find employment in the modern sector. 
These rural migrants were described as “unem- 
ployed” or “service workers” or used as a euphe- 
mism for poverty: none of which was useful 
constructs since during this period in many post- 
colonial states it was not one in which there was 
full or secured employment from which an indi- 
vidual would necessarily become unemployed 
(see, e.g., Jefferson 1972). The growth of 
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heterogeneous petty traders and casual labor con- 
founded the projections of modernization theory 
and spawned a debate among development 
scholars around whether the sector was a catch- 
ment area for low-level productive activity and 
earnings or a source of innovation and creative 
production that provided a fairly decent standard 
of living for the participants/agents. Keith Hart’s 
(1970) concept of the informal sector was used by 
the International Labour Organisation in its 1972 
report on Kenya, to describe employment struc- 
tures in developing countries, and evident in 
Kenya and in which it acknowledged the expan- 
sion of the traditional sector to “include profitable 
and efficient enterprises as well as marginal activ- 
ities” (cited in ILO 2002: 10). The informal sector 
was defined at this stage in terms of employment 
relations and was distinguishable by seven 
criteria: ease of entry, unregulated and competi- 
tive markets, reliance on indigenous resources, 
family ownership of enterprises, small scale of 
operation, labor intensive and adapted technol- 
ogy, and skills acquired outside of the formal 
school system (Charmes 1990:13). 

Second are structural adjustment policies 
which led to expansion of the informal sector in 
countries where these policies were implemented. 
Contracting economies evident in closure or 
downsizing of private firms or public enterprises 
resulted in retrenched workers who had little alter- 
native but to turn to the informal sector for eco- 
nomic survival. The deficit in public services 
provision caused by economic restructuring was 
in some instances filled by the informal sector. 
Third is a broader process of informalization of 
economies driven by a decentralist shift in pat- 
terns of capitalist development which took shape 
in developed countries of North America and 
Europe at the start of the 1980s. It affected pro- 
duction in that standard jobs were made nonstan- 
dard with few benefits or none at all (ILO 
2002:10). Riding on the wave of globalization, 
decentralization became a standard policy strat- 
egy in developing countries with emphasis on 
competitiveness of markets and products. Pro- 
ducers that were unable to seize new market 
opportunities either exited the market or increased 
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the numbers that went into the informal economy 
(Turner and Hulme 1997). The idea of the infor- 
mal sector evolved from its employment relations 
conception to production units or enterprises to 
reflect the dynamics of the socioeconomic rela- 
tions within developing economies. In 1993 the 
International Conference on Labour Statisticians 
(ICLS) defined the informal sector as: 


...all unregistered or unincorporated enterprises 
below a certain size, including, micro-enterprises 
owned by informal employers who hire one or 
more employees on a continuing basis; and own 
account operations owned by individuals who may 
employ contributing family workers and employees 
on an occasional basis. (ILO 2002:11) 


The informal economy has replaced the infor- 
mal sector in development discourses in order to 
account for the whole range of informality — both 
enterprise and employment relations — manifesting 
in industrialized, transitioning, and developing 
economies. The informal economy refers to pro- 
duction that occurs outside of visible, formal orga- 
nizations, subjected to the laws and policies of the 
state (Harrod 1987:122; ILO 2002; Portes and 
Haller 2005:405-406). Care is taken to distinguish 
it from the criminal economy which deals in illegal 
goods and services and the reproductive or care 
economy which is considered to be outside of the 
market economy (see e.g. ILO 2002) although 
there is an acknowledgement that “production or 
employment arrangements in the informal econ- 
omy are often semi-legal or illegal” (ILO 
2002:12). The social relations of informal activities 
may be discerned in three functional typologies: 
(a) survival exemplified by street vending or 
informal settlements, (b) dependent exploitation 
seen in instances of working off the books, and 
(c) networks of micro-producers, the most 
referenced example of which is the case of South- 
em Italy (Portes et al. 1989; Portes and Haller 
2005). 

The 2004 Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) sponsored study categorized activities in 
the informal economy in Jamaica into three types: 


(a) “Pure” tax evasion, that is, failure to “report 
earnings from perfectly legal activities carried 
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out in businesses that are properly registered 
and recorded in the national statistics” 

(b) Irregular economy, which is “production of 
legal goods and services in unregistered and 
hence untaxed and unrecorded small 
businesses” 

(c) Illegal activities, which are activities outside 
of regulatory controls such as tax and criminal 
laws (pp. 163—164) 


The size of the informal economy is calculated 
at a little over 40% of the registered gross domes- 
tic product (GDP) of Jamaica and is characterized 
as “...an atomic configuration of economic units 
that compete individually with each other, in the 
absence of productive cooperative links and link- 
ages with large firms” (Ibid: 165). The size of the 
informal economy demonstrates the degree of 
flexibility in labor market relations and implicates 
state and governmental capability to provide the 
requisite oversight for economic activities. It illus- 
trates the level of independence that attends value- 
added activities in the political economy as well as 
the wide scope for individual self-determination. 
It provides the greatest indicator of the breadth of 
illegal activities in the political economy. 

Economics has a social context and therefore 
the informal economy is a “self-reproducing 
social system of coordination and interactions” 
(Titov 2006, p. 3). This social system “is an inte- 
grated whole with its own dynamics and transfor- 
mation logic” (Ibid). Parsons and Smelser’s 
(1956) general theory of social interaction is one 
of the earliest assertions of the social underpin- 
nings of economics and through the concept of 
“pattern maintenance” draw attention to the way 
in which economic behavior is reinforced by a 
particular value system that overtime evolve into 
“institutions.” More recently, Portes and Haller 
(2005) suggest that the first paradox of the infor- 
mal economy 1s that, as it takes on the character of 
a “true market,” its effective functioning becomes 
more dependent on social ties (p. 407). Castell and 
Portes’ (Castells and Portes 1989) comparative 
rendition is the best known of the empirical stud- 
ies that engage the social dynamics of the informal 
economy. 
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Social Relations of Informality 


Despite portrayal in the literature of mostly eco- 
nomic effects of the informal economy through 
emphasis on issues such as taxation potential, 
productivity, and labor costs, there is an acknowl- 
edgment of its social impact. Portes, Castells, and 
Benton (Castells and Portes 1989) reject the 
notion of a “marginal society” used in reference 
to the informal economy but admit that “if the 
informal economy does not generate a distinct 
society, it does produce specific social effects of 
far-reaching significance” (p. 31). Thus apart from 
concerns about its neutralizing impact on the 
power of organized labor or the blurring of class 
lines, the operations of the informal economy 
must affect the sociopolitical outlook of the par- 
ticipating agent or individual. There must arise 
questions about the values the individual holds 
dear and the degree to which these are acknowl- 
edged in the space he/she pursues his/her life 
experience. The informal economy provides par- 
ticipating agents/individuals with a first-hand 
experience of the inability of the formal institu- 
tions to meet their needs and guarantee those 
benefits to which they are entitled through their 
social membership and participation in the wider 
political community. The material conditions that 
contribute to a sense of well-being in the wider 
society and which are important preconditions for 
social inclusion are met in the informal socioeco- 
nomic space. Through this function, the informal 
economy facilitates a psychological retreat from 
the wider society by those who operate within it 
and the creation of a social world in which actions 
are subjectively justified. Social exclusion is not 
simply a function of the social relations of the 
informal economy, but can result from interac- 
tions within the formal socioeconomic space 
(King and Waldron 1988; Twine 1994). In devel- 
oping countries like Jamaica, the informal econ- 
omy incriminates the capacity of public policy to 
engender an ethos of social inclusiveness given 
that it is the institutional setting in which unequal 
distribution of costs to some groups is cushioned 
as the society progresses. If poverty is the extent 
of the participating agent’s experience, then sev- 
eral things follow: subsistence living, poor 
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education, and low self-worth which are often 
intergenerational and are the bases for vertically 
dependent relationships. The informal economy 
plays counterbalancing roles in the creation of the 
social person. 

The focus on economic survival instills a sense 
of individualism at the expense of norms of coop- 
eration or social action. A degree of group identi- 
fication is present that may not appear as sustained 
cooperative efforts but as a resource that is relied 
on especially in periods of conflict. Common 
membership of the informal economy engenders 
a form of solidarity that acts as an insulator against 
threats to the economic mainstay and social posi- 
tion of the participating agent. Avoidance of gov- 
ernment regulations and taxes or ignoring process 
norms goes deeper than “beating the system.” 
These behaviors point to a value orientation that 
places self-preservation and by extension the cur- 
rent socioeconomic experience of the individual 
or group at the apex of social and political inter- 
actions and the utility of loyalty to a political 
community is questioned. The quality of the mate- 
rial aspects of the practice of citizenship is funda- 
mental to the development of a sense of 
connection with the sociopolitical space. The 
social relations of the informal economy are the 
context in which this sense of connection is 
impaired. 


Informal Citizenship 


The informal economy is a social substructure that 
typifies both spontaneous and purposive behavior. 
It is driven by the logic of economic survival but 
simultaneously satisfies the need for indepen- 
dence and individuality, empowerment and 
opportunity for voice, effective leadership, and 
justice. It substantiates important aspects of 
belonging and by extension social identity and is 
a route through which social membership is 
established. Based on the nature of the social 
relations of the informal economy, social mem- 
bership of a political community is not a passive 
state but involves competition among groups 
about which set of claims should be given priority. 
The capacity of a political community to respond 
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to these claims depends on its economic stocks, 
with some groups being unduly burdened in the 
choice of claims. The concept of informal citizen- 
ship is used to explain how traditional ideas of 
citizenship are being dislocated by economic tran- 
sition and the effect on public governance in 
developing states as well as the kind of competi- 
tion that is engendered among groups. 

Citizenship is variously defined as a status 
which assures an individual formal membership 
of a political community and through which the 
individual enjoys a bundle of equal rights and 
duties, liberties and constraints, powers, and 
responsibilities (e.g., Marshall 1973a; Held 
1989; Janoski 1998). Turner (1993) distinguishes 
between the juridical and practical aspects of cit- 
izenship noting that citizenship defined merely as 
a collection of rights and obligations (p. 2) does 
not provide a clear picture of the dynamics of the 
status in practice. He offers citizenship as a “set of 
practices (juridical, political, economic and cul- 
tural) which defines a person as a competent mem- 
ber of society, and which as a consequence shape 
the flow of resources to persons and social 
groups” (Ibid). Turner’s (1993) emphasis on 
“practices” 1s an important indicator of the socio- 
logical underpinning of citizenship status which 
alerts one to the social constructivist and fluid 
nature of citizenship (Ibid., p. 3). 

The pathologies of public governance have 
been the platform on which scholars build forceful 
arguments about the failure of the modern state to 
fulfil the rights of citizens. A distinction is made 
between negative citizenship rights (political and 
civil rights) and positive citizenship rights (social 
and economic rights) in that the latter requires 
more overt action by state institutions to be real- 
ized. The dynamics of the labor market are asso- 
ciated with the extent to which social and 
economic rights are realized or eroded even 
though Twine’s (1994) view is that the basis for 
a social right need not be attached to how secure 
one is in the formal labor market, but rather to 
his/her equal status as a citizen (p. 21). Whether or 
not an individual enjoys structured regular 
employment does not negate his/her claim to a 
social or economic right, but equal status does 
not amount to equal access. The phenomenon of 
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the informal economy is in large measure a con- 
sequence of insecurity in labor relations which has 
bearing on the quality of social membership. An 
individual’s socioeconomic experience is linked 
to the quality of his/her participation in the labor 
market as well as the nature of the productive 
activities in which he/she engages and together 
are prerequisites for realization of social citizen- 
ship rights. 

The “practices” dimension in citizenship is the 
platform on which the notion of an informal citi- 
zenship is constructed. The status of citizenship 
removes all sense of informality with respect to 
one’s position in a sociopolitical community. 
However, being accorded citizenship status does 
not transmute into substantive citizenship. Implic- 
itly, informal citizenship does not mean the 
absence of the politico-legal accoutrements of 
formal citizenship status, although in some cases 
this is so. It is a construct used to denote the 
quality of the experience of the individual desig- 
nated as a citizen and is thus about the character of 
an individual’s membership in a particular politi- 
cal collective. Informal citizenship is a status 
acquired through an individual’s membership in 
a social substructure/subgroup with which he/she 
identifies as the legitimate collective/context in 
which to pursue those claims normally associated 
with and attached to formal citizenship status. 
Informal citizenship resides in that realm of for- 
mal citizenship status where particularistic needs 
(be they political and civil, economic, or socio- 
cultural) are either unmet or under-met and where 
a subordinated social system assumes responsibil- 
ity for meeting them. Of course for the sociopo- 
litical system on a whole to retain its legitimacy 
and functional integrity, the activities of the social 
substructure have to be nonthreatening. Walzer 
(1970) notes that if the business of the “lesser” 
groups is not trivial, then the universal affairs of 
the state will lose their distinction (p. 221). Infor- 
mal citizenship does not provide these guarantees 
given its underlying motive and permutations. 
The social substructures of the informal economy 
belie pluralist notion of multi-membership that is 
complementary. A sense of connection to a polit- 
ical collective or the psychosocial embodiment of 
formal citizenship status is derived from the 
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manner in which that collective satisfies critical 
needs and not as a result of the conference of the 
status because certain criteria are met. These 
needs though easily identifiable in consumption 
patterns have a psychological base and are essen- 
tially about the individual’s social “placement” or 
“positioning” (Shotter 1993, p. 116) in a collec- 
tivity. The functional nature of citizenship sug- 
gests that overt actions have to be taken by the 
individual to achieve this status and depending on 
the setting for those actions or whether those 
actions provide the individual with access to fun- 
damental resources will be key determinants in 
whether (or not) he/she develops a sense of 
belonging or connection to that political space. 
Since membership 1s the first building block to 
establishing citizenship, then the setting 
(economic, sociocultural, political) can condition 
motivations and shape behavior. The quality of 
one’s membership in the political collective is the 
salient factor in the development of the “‘citizen- 
self’ (Janoski 1990). Citizen-self is meant the 
motivational source of an individual’s action 
within a polity. Janoski (1990) uses seven typolo- 
gies of citizen-selves, viz., incorporated, active, 
deferential, cynical, opportunistic, marginal, and 
fatalistic (pp. 95—98), to represent a citizen’s 
affectual relationship to a political regime (p. 98) 
and to indicate the range of value orientation and 
behavior possible. The degree to which the indi- 
vidual accepts the value position of the political 
system will determine his/her attitude toward it, 
which may manifest as allegiance, apathy, or alien- 
ation. The incorporated and deferential citizens 
identify with the regime whereas the activist and 
cynical citizens oppose it. The marginal and oppor- 
tunistic citizens have little connection to the system 
and are argued to be more apathetic. Further the 
fatalistic citizen comes in two forms — fatalistic 
loyalists and fatalistic opposers, which take no 
action but have clear value positions (Ibid). The 
social relations of the informal economy align with 
the informal citizen typology. The informal citizen- 
self is borne out of a socioeconomic status that 
relegates a person or groups to the fringes of soci- 
ety. The sociopolitical affect of this individual or 
group is instrumental, and thus behavior is guided 
toward self-interested ends. The value position is 
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transient as it depends on whether goals are being 
achieved making confrontation with or opposition 
to the system a possibility. The reality of social 
exclusion as a product of the informal economy 
makes the informal citizen-self akin to Janoski’s 
marginal typology, in particular, with respect to the 
sense of detachment and alienation from the system 
(p. 98). However, Janoski’s view of “low resources 
and little power to act” does not always apply 
to the informal citizen-self. Low resources spawn 
creative means through which access to greater 
resources is gained and power is leveraged. In this 
respect the informal citizen-self has some similari- 
ties with the opportunistic citizen, particularly 
the rational pursuit of material interests and the 
time horizons that guide behavior. The value ori- 
entation and behavior of the informal citizen-self 
presuppose that a difficulty may arise in incurring 
obligations (paying taxes, voting, giving military 
service, etc.). 

The construct of informal citizenship finds ana- 
lytic resonance in postmodern sociopolitical pro- 
cesses in which identity is a function of the needs 
of the individual as expressed through economic 
consumption (Touraine 1998, 68 in Misztal 2000, 
47). Individuality and informality are analytically 
and empirically contingent as demonstrated by the 
transformations occurring everywhere in that as 
citizens pursue their options independently, there 
is greater propensity for behavior to deviate from 
institutionalized norms. Importantly citizenship in 
the modern state is encased in sociopolitical pro- 
cesses that are trending toward greater levels of 
informalization making the informal economy 
and its social formations definitive prospects for 
the future. Postmodernism yields a “new politics 
of identity” which is compounded in the informal 
economy as the individual grapples with creating 
the opportunities that will give meaning to 
his/her life. 

Finally, citizenship status is an assurance of an 
acknowledgment by the state or its authorities of 
an obligation to protect the individual person and 
private life. The group of citizens which may be so 
designated by birth, residence, or consent is dis- 
tinctive in that it, and no other group, receives 
protection from the state (Walzer 1970 p 206). 
As a corollary the citizen is expected to 
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acknowledge an obligation to the state through 
expressions of obedience (obey laws) and 
assumption of responsibilities (perform duties). 
By virtue of its size and the scope of its activities, 
the informal economy in developing countries 
especially given the existence of weak formal 
institutions has created a social and economic 
space that engenders the formation of substruc- 
tures and the proliferation of informal institutions 
that are gradually assuming some of these func- 
tions. The notion of an informal citizenship is 
developed to illustrate the complexities that inhere 
in contemporary social membership. Thus, 
whereas formal citizenship status subordinates 
individualism to universalism and subculturalism 
to nationalism within the state; informal citizen- 
ship is the obverse. It is where there is alienation 
from the broader collectivity and where social 
cohesion in the society, economic citizenship, 
and loyalty to the political system are replaced 
by spontaneous emergence of particularism and 
individual self-determination. Contemporary pub- 
lic governance is faced with the fundamental chal- 
lenge of transforming informal citizenship into 
economic citizenship. To do this, contemporary 
public governance must be endowed with certain 
primary capacities: the capacity to be responsive 
to the needs of its citizens, the capacity to coordi- 
nate the actions of multiple participants in the 
process of governing, and the capacity to regulate 
the behavior and actions of all “actors” in the 
collective for sustainable and equitable outcomes. 
In the absence of these primary capacities, the 
informal economy will be the alternative context 
in which a new citizen-self finds sustenance which 
finds expression in the concept of an informal 
citizenship. 


Conclusion 


The modern state is the largest and most inclusive 
group that legitimizes an individual’s membership 
in a political community but continues to experi- 
ence significant changes in its constitutive 
elements — its boundaries (spatial and social), its 
legitimacy, as well as its capacity which altogether 
implicate its protective functions and its centrality 
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to the human experience. These structural changes 
combined with a wider process of informalization 
create the context for different social responses 
where individual actors perceive relative freedom 
to interpret and determine the scope and content of 
their actions. The informal economy is context in 
which this process of social transformation occurs 
and which produces an informal citizenship. 

The concept of informal citizenship is an out- 
come of the social relations of the informal econ- 
omy, which in turn is an unintended consequence 
of contemporary public governance. The idea of 
informal citizenship departs from the 
one-dimensional interpretation of informalism 
and focuses instead on the capacity of the informal 
economy to engender values that have the poten- 
tial to undermine social and political order. The 
informal economy evolves a set of social relations 
that is functional in nature: they are a source of 
autonomy and individualism while proliferating 
the activities that are undertaken in that “space” 
and the attitude and behavior that accompany 
them. Informal citizenship is a function of the 
quality of public governance. 
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Synonyms 
Agency innovation; Creativity; Government 
innovation; New ideas; Organizational 


restructuring; Policy change; Policy innovation; 
Problem-solving; Public sector innovation; Tech- 
nology adoption 


Innovation and the Public Workplace 
Definition 


The creation of new approaches to both the devel- 
opment and implementation of public policy for the 
ultimate improvement of the quality, quantity, and 
availability of government services to the public. 


Introduction 


The term “workplace innovation,” when 
discussed in the context of the public sector, 
broadly refers to new approaches to the develop- 
ment and implementation of government policy. 
Innovation as a concept can be somewhat nebu- 
lous, as one could imagine that almost any new 
idea proposed within an office setting could be 
lumped under the umbrella of “innovation.” How- 
ever, public sector innovation is unique from the 
general term “innovation,” as well as innovation 
in the private workplace, in that it has three crucial 
components: First, in order to constitute innova- 
tion, new ideas from the public sector must truly 
be novel in their approach to a government agency 
practice or organizational structure. Secondly, 
innovation in the public sector must persist 
through the transition from the early policy devel- 
opment stage all the way through to the final 
implementation stage of the policy process. In 
other words, innovative ideas, while they might 
exist first in theory only, need to eventually be put 
into practice at the ground level — new ideas that 
are simply recorded on paper do not constitute 
public sector innovation until they are enacted 
through the policy implementation process. 
Finally, public sector innovations necessitate a 
long-term goal of providing benefit to society. In 
sum, innovations in the public sector workplace 
must fulfill three requirements: They must be 
novel, they must be implemented, and they must 
be based on the aim to materialize as a positive 
impact on the community (Daglio et al. 2015). 
Traditionally, workplace innovation has been 
considered to be primarily the domain of the pri- 
vate sector (Verhulst 2016). Innovation in the 
private sector has long been an area of interest 
for researchers in both the academic and business 
spheres, as private workplaces are unencumbered 
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by the adherence to procedure and accountability 
to the public of the government workplace. The 
private sector comprises the portion of the 
national economy that is not under the authority 
or control of the government, whereas institutions 
within the public sector are directly funded by, 
and thus directly accountable to, various branches 
of government. Innovation in the public sector 
also differs from the private sector in that it is 
not driven by profit or competitive advantage, 
but rather, as part providing services to the public, 
it retains the aforementioned goal of eventually 
delivering a positive impact to the community. 

Due to the highly bureaucratic nature of public 
workplaces, especially in the United States, a 
misconception exists that innovation in the 
public sphere is stifled by adherence to procedure 
and thus is essentially nonexistent. This mis- 
conception gains credence from the incremental 
and piecemeal nature of public policy change, 
which suggests an overall lack of evolution and 
innovation in the public sector as a whole. How- 
ever, while a lack of innovation may persist in a 
few isolated instances, evidence has increasingly 
demonstrated that innovation is an essential and 
common attribute of the public sector workplace. 
Contrary to popular belief, innovation can thrive 
in the public sector and is vital to the continued 
adaptation of government agencies to technolog- 
ical advancement as well as to continued improve- 
ment in the efficiency and effectiveness of public 
services. As such, innovation is crucial in order to 
maintain public approval of agency efforts 
(Verhulst 2016). 


Why Innovate? 


In order to understand innovation in the public 
workplace, it is imperative to first examine some 
of the motivating factors that drive administrative 
innovation in the public sector. Public sector 
workplaces constantly search for new, better, and 
more efficient means of achieving governmental 
goals and implementing policy with public funds. 
While many public innovations have been 
inspired by the private sector, other innovations 
in the public workplace materialize as a necessity 
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in response to rapid changes in technology. First 
and foremost, however, innovation in the public 
sphere is centered on a maximization of employee 
capacity, so that public service can be delivered to 
the community in the most efficient and effective 
means possible. Whether related to agency struc- 
ture, organization, management, or roles, the max- 
imization of human capacity is a key driver of 
public workplace innovation (Chi 2003). 

Additionally, funding is one of the main stimuli 
of innovation, as most government agencies find 
themselves in a perpetual struggle between meet- 
ing the needs of the public while adhering to the 
confines of limited, and oftentimes diminishing 
budgets. As two of the financial motivations for 
public sector innovation are the ubiquitous goals 
of almost every government agency to find alter- 
native funding and to stretch the budget in order to 
accomplish more with fewer resources (Chi 2011, 
p. 1148). In the United States especially, govern- 
ment agencies at all levels are having to find a 
means of achieving lofty goals in the face of 
taxpayer reluctance to pay more. As such, inno- 
vative solutions in the public workplace have 
sought to find additional funding through collab- 
oration with the private sector, as well as maxi- 
mizing effectiveness and efficiency of the 
workplace with the preemptive expectation that 
the budget will either remain stagnant or 
decreased, as has been the case for many agencies 
in the wake of the 2008 financial crisis (Ibid). 

Oftentimes, issues related to funding, technol- 
ogy, and the maximization of employee capacity 
are interconnected issues that are not isolated to 
one agency within the public sector. Rather, bud- 
get constraints, the implementation of new tech- 
nology, and organizational reform are key areas of 
interest in almost all government agencies and 
thus constitute interdisciplinary problems that 
require innovative solutions. Furthermore, such 
innovation solutions often rest on cross-agency 
cooperation and sometimes even collaboration 
with the private sector (Daglio et al. 2015, p. 2). 
Agencies within the public sector do not exist in a 
vacuum (Ibid, p. 5), and the exploration of crea- 
tive and cross-collaborative strategies and solu- 
tions is an essential means to develop innovative 
strategies to public sector problems. 
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Types of Innovation 


Innovation in the public sector workplace can take 
many forms, from the incorporation of new tech- 
nology to cross-collaboration between the public 
and private sectors, all of which typically fall into 
one of two broad categories: policy or political 
innovation and program or management innova- 
tion (Chi 2003). While policy and political innova- 
tion works to improve the laws and policies 
themselves, management innovation seeks to 
improve implementation of that policy. Put simply, 
public sector innovation is either directed toward 
the improvement of policy or the improvement of 
policy implementation. Innovation related to policy 
development and reform tends to constitute broad, 
large-scale, macro innovative measures that seek to 
improve the efficiency and efficacy of the laws and 
policies themselves and typically require legislative 
measures in order to be enacted (Chi 2003, 
p. 1149). Legislators are typically the public sector 
employees involved in policy innovation, although 
the public and the media can also be instrumental 
actors that prompt policy development and reform. 
An example of policy innovation might be a 
restructuring of the court system (Chi 2003, 
p. 1148), or a redesigning of welfare policy to 
maximize a reduced annual budget. On the other 
hand, innovation in program and management 
structure does not concern the creation of innova- 
tive policy, as discussed above, but rather innova- 
tion in the strategies and methods for administering 
and implementing policy. While policy innovation 
tends to take place higher up in the government 
structure, like at the federal at state levels, innova- 
tion in policy implementation is typically more ofa 
small agency and local-level phenomenon. The 
bulk of innovation in the public sector that involves 
administrators tends to fall into the implementation 
category and can materialize as organizational 
restructuring or the incorporation of new technol- 
ogy in the workplace (Chi 2003, p. 1149). 


Multilevel Innovation 


Innovation in the workplace happens at all levels 
of government, from the national or federal level 
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down to the local level. However, the type of 
innovation in question tends to depend on the 
level of government that the workplace is associ- 
ated with. At the national or federal government 
level, innovation tends to fall into the first cate- 
gory discussed above and focus primarily on the 
development and crafting of policy. Innovation in 
the national government workplace is centered on 
the more theoretical creation of sound and sub- 
stantive policy, whereby employees in the public 
sector strive to be innovative in their crafting of 
new policy or amending or restructuring existing 
policy. Innovation within the policy development 
realm is highly influenced by the political climate 
of the time, yet still retains the altruistic goal of 
community betterment. However, at a city gov- 
ernment office, for example, innovation consists 
primarily of the second type that is focused pri- 
marily on the betterment of policy implementation 
procedures. While local-level government agen- 
cies do significantly less in the way of crafting 
new policy than do state and federal agencies, 
local government plays a vital and arguably the 
most important role in putting into practice the 
policy measures crafted at the higher government 
offices. It is at the local level where innovation is 
imperative in the transformation of written policy 
into effective and impactful improvements for the 
community. The state-level innovation occurs at 
both stages: policy development and policy 
implementation. The state is responsible for the 
crafting of policy that is then enacted at the local 
level but also bears the burden of ensuring that 
policy coming from the national government is 
actually implemented within the state. 

The concept of multilevel innovation within 
the public sector does not only refer to the various 
levels of government itself but also on the multi- 
level social structure that exists within the organ- 
ism that makes up the public sector itself. This 
social structure can be thought of as a series of 
nested communities of actors, where society rep- 
resents the largest sphere, followed by the public 
sector itself, then the various government agen- 
cies or Offices, and finally the individual 
employees comprise the smallest sphere (Daglio 
et al. 2015, pp. 5—6). The notion of nested and 
increasingly smaller units of actors in the public 
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sector 1s key for understanding and encouraging 
innovation, as innovation within the public sector, 
as mentioned above, does not exist in a vacuum 
(Daglio et al. 2015, p. 5). Rather, public sector 
innovation has a ripple effect that begins at the 
level of the individual government employees and 
outspreads to emerge as impacts at the society 
level. Just as lateral collaboration between the 
public and private sectors is a vital aspect in public 
sector innovation, so too is vertical collaboration 
across the different nested spheres, from the indi- 
vidual employee level to society at large. For 
example, individual employees will not be able 
to innovate if the larger government workplace is 
not open or friendly to new ideas (Ibid). Similarly, 
innovation from the public sector will not be 
realistic or impactful without feedback from soci- 
ety at large. Innovation is a collaborative effort 
that requires participation from all actors within 
the various groups that comprise the public sector. 


Strategies to Foster an Innovative 
Workplace 


Following an examination of the starting points of 
public sector innovation is the question as to how 
to actually develop and support an innovative 
workplace environment? The creation of a work- 
place that inspires innovation is the primary step 
in the public innovation process. The physical and 
attitudinal tone of the government office itself can 
have a profound impact on workplace perfor- 
mance, as either a tool that supports innovation, 
efficiency, and effectiveness or an obstacle that 
inhibits creativity and prevents collaboration 
(Kaczmarczyk and Hunter 2006, pp. 1-3). As 
part of an increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of public sector innovation within the disci- 
pline of public administration, much research in 
recent years has focused pinpointing the means 
through which the public sector workplaces and 
employees can be empowered and inspired to 
innovate. The consensus thus far appears to be 
that both physical and attitudinal factors can 
have a profound impact on the level of public 
workplace innovation at any level of government 
office. Within the category of physical factors, 
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spatial attractiveness and equity, a promotion of 
healthful space, comfortable and adaptable 
workspace, adequate communications technol- 
ogy, and overall technological reliability are cen- 
tral to the creation of a workplace that is 
physically conducive to innovation (Ibid, 
pp. 9-10). When it comes to attitudinal or atmo- 
spheric qualities that define an innovative 
workspace, it is imperative that the space lend 
itself to employee connectivity and a sense of 
community or place (Ibid). In practice, some of 
the measures that could be taken to improve and 
encourage innovation in the government office 
include equal access among employees to win- 
dows and natural light, the inclusion of a commu- 
nal recreational space, the installation of high- 
quality ventilation systems that promote the flow 
of fresh air through the space, and the implemen- 
tation of flexible work strategies, all of which 
serve to foster a work environment that stimulates 
innovation (Ibid). 


Conclusion 


Innovation in the public sector workplace is an 
immutable part of the policy process. In the past, 
innovation was considered to be strictly a private 
sector phenomenon that resulted from the inherent 
profit-focused competitiveness of the business 
world. However, as innovation research has 
gained increased attention within the study of 
public administration research, it has become 
clear this phenomenon is vital to the continued 
growth, efficiency, and adaptability of the public 
sector to the needs of the community it serves, 
especially when government agencies are faced 
with a decreased availability of funding. The pri- 
vate sector, in fact, has inspired many innovations 
within the public sector, especially when it comes 
to a maximization of workplace efficiency and 
effectiveness, the use of new technology, and in 
ideas to overcome the often inherent incremental- 
ism and stagnation of a bureaucratic system of 
government. Public sector innovation drives 
both policy development and policy implementa- 
tion. Innovation in the public sector occurs not 
only in the development of new ideas but also the 
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implementation of those ideas in order to better 
provide the public with government services. 
Innovation exists at all levels of government and 
in all institutions that make up the public sector. 
Despite the essential nature of public sector inno- 
vation, the government workspace is not always a 
nurturing environment for dynamism and creativ- 
ity; thus, there has been a burgeoning focus 
among researchers on the study of public work- 
place innovation. This is a niche discipline of 
public administration analyzing both the physical 
and atmospheric traits of the innovative work- 
place, as well as the development of strategies to 
encourage innovation within the public sphere. As 
innovation continues to gain relevance within 
the field of public administration, as well as within 
organizational and management theory, the 
hope is that increased innovation will ultimately 
lead to more efficient and effective service to the 
community. 
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Synonyms 


Innovation; Reform 


Introduction 


In the reform movements generally in public 
administration and in reform initiatives by indi- 
vidual public administrators, there is an ongoing 
tension between innovation and tradition. This 
tension has been long-standing, dating back to 
the formation of public administration as a field 
of practice and of study. In the United States as 
public administration developed as a profession 
and developed interdisciplinary research distinct 
from political science particularly in the 1930s, 
reform of existing organizations and manage- 
ment practices became an ongoing theme. Within 
the questions of reform, two sets of issues devel- 
oped: innovation, that is, change with a prefer- 
ence for new ways of practice, and tradition, that 
is, continuity with a preference for current 
practices. 


Innovation and Tradition in Public Administration Reform 


Over the past 80 years, what emerges in public 
administration is a continued interplay between 
advocates for change and advocates for tradition. 
This tension is often resolved with innovations 
becoming accepted and then being the tradi- 
tional practices. A repeating and evolving cycle 
develops of innovation becoming tradition. For 
example, the Social Security Act, as proposed by 
the president of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, was perceived in 1935 as radical 
innovation with significant questions of providing 
a minimum level of income for the elderly and 
widows. Within a few decades, the innovation 
become a model for future innovations at the 
national level with the introduction of Medicare 
and Medicaid in 1965 for health insurance for 
the elderly and impoverished youth. By the early 
1980s, Social Security became an unassailable 
tradition in the United States, questioned at con- 
siderable electoral peril (Neustadt and May 1986). 
More recently, the tension between innovation 
and tradition can be seen in the UK’s Brexit 
vote: the choice between engagement in an inno- 
vative institutional design, the European Union in 
contrast to a tradition of national sovereignty. 

The concept of reform in public administra- 
tion cuts across a wide range of the research and 
practice. Necessarily, focus on one part of reform 
runs the risks of not recognizing other aspects. 
To develop a comprehensive, but not exhaustive 
overview of the interaction between innovation 
and tradition in public administration reform, 
five themes are explored to organize the review. 
These themes provide a method to systematically 
explore key aspects that have emerged and surface 
enduring issues across a range of reform efforts. 
This overview of innovation and tradition in 
administrative reform develops five themes: 


1. Public administration is best conceptualized as 
a reform movement committed to innovation. 

2. Tradition can be seen as a commitment to rule 
of law and constitutional law. 

3. Reform includes organizational, community, 
and institutional layers. 

4. Reform involves more than the delivery services. 

5. In representative governance oversight by 
elected officials impacts innovation. 
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Public Administration as a Reform 
Movement 


Despite a name that sounds locked in tradition, in 
many ways public administration as field of prac- 
tice can be seen as a reform movement, closely 
aligned with good government practices and 
values of the Progressive movement of govern- 
mental reform in the United States. Reform is 
central to most discussions of public administra- 
tion (see, e.g., Guy and Rubin 2015). Typically, 
the engagement in reform starts with the ques- 
tion of: How can we do better? This question is 
asked across a wide range of processes or out- 
comes, including but not limited to public man- 
agement, citizen engagement, cost-effectiveness, 
social equity, ethics, data-driven decision-making, 
or many other topics. Conversely, the question is 
rarely asked of how to preserve the status quo. The 
pressures from elected officials wanting to show 
accomplishments and careerists wanting to dem- 
onstrate their skills, or from budgetary or societal 
or community pressures, there is a push for con- 
sistently looking at reform. Innovation in the 
delivery of public services can be seen as one of 
the persistent qualities of public sector profes- 
sionals (Borins 2014). 

Innovation in public administration has been 
linked to the idea of creating public value (Moore 
1995). This linkage expresses a belief that in 
public administration, innovation is not simply a 
change, but that innovation involves change that 
benefits the public. This benefit can be found 
within the organization, or in the community, or 
in policy change, or institutional change. But 
inherent to the concept of public administration 
is the connection to public, to the public good, and 
to innovation as a means to creating value that 
advances the values of the public. 

This pressure for reform is not limited to one 
nation or set of nations, rather continues globally 
in both the practice and research of public admin- 
istration. Most recently, the widespread adaption 
of innovation described in New Public Manage- 
ment continues to illustrate that where there is 
innovation, there is concern with tradition (Hood 
1991). This is not to say that tradition in public 
administration is in opposition to all innovation. 
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Rather, the challenge of innovation in the public 
sector is reconciling change with the lessons 
learned and societal values represented by tradi- 
tion in public administration. Innovation in prac- 
tical terms is seen as having significant impact on 
a public organization or public policy, with the 
change as positively engaging those affected, 
transparent to both those inside and outside the 
change, and with an accountable and sustainable 
implementation. 

A pressure for reform often comes from the 
electorate or communities. The practice of civic 
engagement is closely tied over the past 20 years 
to the practices of creating value. Innovation occurs 
at the community level in creating public value by 
working with both public agencies and the non- 
profit sector. The research into creating public 
value has developed to include both the public 
sector and the nonprofit sectors. Reform in pub- 
lic administration is not limited to government 
agencies, but rather the drive for innovation over 
the past 30 years regularly involves design of 
programs that can draw on both public agency 
funding and nonprofit sector service delivery. 

Described as inter-sectoral or cross-sectoral 
collaborations, these reform efforts look for inno- 
vation driven by working across the public sector 
and nonprofit sector, as well as occasionally the 
private sector. The driver for this approach to 
reform is both a recognition that while the public 
sector provides funding, it does not have to pro- 
vide all services funded. A second driver for this 
type of innovation is a candid assessment that the 
complexities of the contemporary problems defy 
easy solutions or one-dimensional approaches. 
Rather, there is the complexity of seemingly intrac- 
table problems and need to generate new intellec- 
tual capital, new ways of thinking, and need 
for a range of partners from each sector, each 
with a distinct set of assets — not just vertical 
approaches within government agencies, but hor- 
izontal approaches across sectors (Kettl 2006). 
The tension emerges then between tradition and 
innovation. 

A traditional approach had been public organi- 
zations delivering all services. An innovative 
approach not only allowed but also encouraged 
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a range of nonprofit organization to design, 
develop, and deliver services. The emergence of 
contracts for public services, previously exclu- 
sively provided for by a public organization, 
moves from tradition to the potential for innova- 
tion. At the core of the innovation is the emer- 
gence of a range of providers, connected through 
contracts as a network in providing services. The 
landmark research by Provan and Milward (1995) 
uncovers networks in community mental health 
as an effective innovation providing services for- 
merly provided by public agencies. Subsequent 
research has found that much of the work of public 
managers can often be managing the contracts and 
networks of nonprofit providers. 

In contemporary public administration, net- 
work management has been described as the shift 
from public administration occurring strictly in 
government to public administration as concerned 
with governance, overseeing funding and pro- 
grams both in and outside of government agen- 
cies. Networks have emerged as a dominant theme 
and significant responsibility of the public man- 
ager. Varied forms of collaborations with public 
and nonprofit sector agencies allow innovations to 
emerge in a wide range of services that create 
public value in public safety, social services, pub- 
lic health, infrastructure, park preservation, low- 
income housing development, and other services 
(de Lancer Julnes and Gibson 2016). The preva- 
lence of nonprofit networks advancing public 
sector goals with public sector funding provides 
evidence that what once was an innovation in 
public administration has transitioned from reform 
to tradition. 

Yet tradition in public administration is more 
than a practice that has become prevalent or 
widely shared. Public administration tradition 
does not simply develop from collecting success- 
ful innovations that stand the test of time. Rather, 
public administration tradition draws on con- 
cepts that are not tied to transitory values or 
program practice. The strength of public admin- 
istration tradition is not the embrace of manage- 
ment or popular fads. The source of tradition in 
public administration is developed in the next 
section. 
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Rule of Law 


Fundamental to tradition in public administration 
are two concepts: rule of law and human dignity 
(Newland 2012). The first is the concept of all 
people under law. Or as developed in the political 
theory, the concept of the king under law — and 
therefore everyone — subject to the same laws. The 
debates in public administration between different 
courses of actions are always in the context that 
there is a search for the meaning and intent of the 
law. That tradition in public administration is of 
decision-making guided by and constrained by 
the rules, the regulations, and the laws. This tra- 
dition is in contrast to arbitrary rule making or 
decision-making based on the wishes of an indi- 
vidual in a position of power. Drawing on the 
fundamental concept of bureaucracy in contem- 
porary society as a set of rules followed by those 
in the organization, public administration draws 
on a tradition of constitutionalism that embodies 
societal rules, creates institutions, facilities orga- 
nizations, and structures the actions between those 
in power in administrative roles and the public 
those administrators serve. 

Public administration is distinguished from 
simply administration of organizations by the 
connection to the public. The tradition of public 
administration is of rule of law and the exercise of 
state power constrained by those rules. Central to 
public administration is recognition of a tradition 
of civil institutions that protect civil life. More- 
over, these institutions that public administration 
tradition create various path dependencies that 
in turn support following these traditions. Effec- 
tive institutions improve the operation of public 
organization for societal benefits. Designing 
effective institutions that create value in the places 
people live are central to the role of public admin- 
istrators properly understood (Kirlin 1996). Well 
accepted is the idea that for economic success, 
institutions such as property rights and support 
of those institutions facilitate economic growth 
and prosperity, as found in the Nobel Prize- 
winning work of Douglass North (1990). 

The critique of permitting too much adminis- 
trative discretion derives from a fundamental 
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commitment to the tradition that the roles of pub- 
lic administrators need to be carefully delineated 
by rule of law. Too much discretionary authority 
runs the risk of arbitrary decision-making where 
the public administrators are above the rule of law. 
This concern drives the critique of the New Public 
Management (NPM). The concern expressed in 
various forms with the NPM finds that the pursuit 
of innovations for increased effectiveness pro- 
vides too much administrative latitude to initiate 
actions based on their judgments as public man- 
agers, rather than their roles as stewards of rule of 
law (see, e.g., Hood 1991 or Radin 2006). At the 
core of this caution 1s the traditional belief that the 
power of governments can be so vast, so extensive 
that only constitutions and laws protect the public 
from the misuse of the power of the state. The core 
tension is between assigning the state sufficient 
coercive power to complete needed tasks, such as 
public safety, infrastructure building, and social 
and health services, while at the same time not 
providing so much power that public administra- 
tors can arbitrarily make decision that affect or 
harm the public. 

The second significant concept embodied in 
public administration tradition is the value of 
human dignity. A focus on human dignity as the 
core of public administration tradition is exten- 
sively developed by longtime researcher and 
writer in public administration, as well as former 
director of the US Federal Executive Institute, 
Chester Newland (2012). The recognition of 
human dignity provides a set of values that can 
guide public administrators through adhering to a 
tradition. The centrality of administrative ethics in 
public administration can be seen as a commit- 
ment to the human dignity of each person affected 
by administrative decision-making. The early dis- 
cussion and focus in public administration starts 
with a Progressive Era commitment to effective 
and corruption-free operations of public service. 
The innovation begins with subsequent research 
that looks at individual decision-making as the 
unit of analysis, confronting the question of 
administrative malfeasance, of corruption, and 
personal benefit at the expense of the public 
good. The traditional emphasis on reducing 
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corruption shifts from the organizational level 
with corruption to a focus on the importance of 
ethics and individuals in decision-making. 

The sixth edition of Terry Cooper’s book The 
Responsible Administrator, originally published in 
the early 1980s, reflects a shift from innovation in 
thinking about the practice of ethics to an accepted 
tradition in public administration for ethics behav- 
ior, guided by thoughtful and reflective decision- 
making that explicitly draws on ethical frame- 
works. In addition, Cooper (2012) couples respon- 
sible administration with the expectation of 
administrative decision-making that includes struc- 
tures for community participation. This inclusion of 
community engagement stems from a commit- 
ment to the dignity of each person. The tradition 
of the public administrator as the decision-maker 
focused on effective government has shifted to an 
innovative approach of the public administrator 
responsible for structuring processes of ethical 
decision-making that includes community input. 
In this way, tradition and reform are reconciled 
around the adherence to a value in human dignity. 

In the above discussion of rule of law and 
human dignity, the idea that tradition in public 
administration is advanced by institutions, orga- 
nizations, and individuals previews the next fea- 
ture of innovation and tradition. The reality of 
reform in public administration reflects the com- 
plex nature of the field as serving in society at 
different levels. 


Levels of Reform 


A useful set of distinctions surface the varied 
settings for innovation and tradition. Considering 
societal action as occurring in five different 
dimensions provides a backdrop for placing inno- 
vation and tradition in public administration. 
These five levels are individual, groups, organiza- 
tions, and institutions and society (Callahan 
2001). Metaphorically, the map of reform in pub- 
lic administration covers the terrain at each of 
these levels. Public administrators do not navigate 
on a map that is flat, absent topological elevations. 
The tension between of innovation and tradition 
occurs across much of the landscape. 


Innovation and Tradition in Public Administration Reform 


The inherent complexity of public sector prob- 
lems defy study from only one discipline focused 
on only one layer of society. Political science 
provides strong research on elections, but not on 
organizations. Sociology provides great insights 
on communities, but not on politics. As a result, 
public administration research draws on a wide 
range of academic disciplines with varied tools, 
research methods, and different units of analysis, 
best described as an interdisciplinary approach to 
research and practice (Raadschelders 2011). 

The reform emerges at each of these layers of 
society, with the most difficult of challenges call- 
ing for generating new policies, new structures, 
and new ways of aligning performance with 
values. In this context of challenges and problems, 
innovation in public administration increasingly 
calls for interdisciplinary approaches A set of 
challenges generally described as wicked prob- 
lems often cross jurisdictional boundaries and 
levels of government, such as emergency response 
or environmental protection, have high conse- 
quences for failure, and call for urgent solutions 
(Kettl 2006). 

Traditionally the work of public administration 
was seen as focusing on public organization that 
occurs regularly. The initial research in public 
administration focused on public organizations, 
considering questions on how best to structure 
the organization. The organizational chart became 
a dominant way of understanding the organiza- 
tional interactions, goals, functions, and outputs. 
Innovation was seen as driven by reorganizing 
the arrangement of units within the organization, 
changing the reporting relationships, varying the 
amount of centralized oversight or the amount of 
decision-making discretion through decentralization. 

The tension between tradition, the past way of 
organizing a public agency or assigning responsi- 
bilities to a public agency, and innovation as 
changing the structure of an organization remains 
a contemporary feature. The focus on organiza- 
tional structure as a way of reform can be seen in 
a range of examples. A visible example in the 
United States with innovation being the reorgani- 
zation of the structure of reporting relationship 
through the creation of the US Department of 
Homeland Security in 2002 that centralized units 
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previously located at several different depart- 
ments. But innovation does not always move in 
the direction of centralization. An innovation 
through reorganization that focused on decentral- 
ization occurred at the US Department of Veterans 
Affairs in the late 1990s. Under the direction of 
then undersecretary, Dr. Kenneth W. Kizer, MD, 
decision shifted from Washington, D.C., to 
decentralized decision-making in each region of 
the nation in regionally vertically integrated net- 
works of medical care. 

But reform in public administration is not lim- 
ited to the organizational layer. Within the context 
of public sector organizations, the tension between 
tradition and innovation also occurs at the indi- 
vidual level. The focus on what motivates an 
individual in public service emerges as an impor- 
tant consideration with research framed as Pub- 
lic Service Motivation (PSM) (Perry and Wise 
1991). An important focus on how innovation 
can increase individual motivation with the effect 
of increasing the performance of public agencies 
has been a consistent theme in federal reform 
efforts (Light 1997). 

As second example of public administration 
reform at the individual level is found in the 
development of the system of civil service, civil 
service can be seen as offering individuals in 
public organizations specified protections, such 
as tenure in office or procedures of appeal of 
disciplinary action, for their exercise of profes- 
sional standards. However, civil service — once 
viewed as a significant innovation — is now seen 
as a tradition with innovations over the past 
decades in the movement described as New Public 
Management (NPM) or Reinventing Government 
pushing to modify civil service hiring practices. 
These contemporary reform movements de- 
emphasized the job protections of civil services 
advocating innovations such as giving public 
managers increased flexibility in hiring and firing 
through revising civil service. Once again, what 
was once seen as innovative and progressive, civil 
service, in local, state, and national government, 
has become seen as tradition. 

As well as institutions for professional con- 
duct, voluntary membership in professional asso- 
ciations, such as the American Society of Public 
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Administration (ASPA) and the International 
City/County Managers Association (ICMA) are 
institutions designed to self-regulate the profes- 
sion, for example, sanctioning city managers 
engaged in partisan politics. The net effect of 
associations of public sector managers and exec- 
utives develops a set of institutional expectations 
to preserve traditions, as well set guideline, par- 
ticularly with ethics on the parameters of manage- 
ment actions for introducing innovations. In many 
ways, these professional associations become 
institutions as stewards of tradition, with rules 
designed to provide predictability in the range of 
activities of public administration, including but 
not limited to hiring, civil service protection, 
expectations for performance, legal protections, 
and a range of other activities of public servants. 

In addition to the individual, organizational, 
and institutional levels, an increasing amount of 
public administration innovation occurs in the 
community level. The engagement with commu- 
nity emerges as an important theme in public 
administration with the research that starts in the 
1970s on the discretionary decision-making at the 
front lines of working with citizens. This work 
extends through the concept of the importance 
of civic engagement in the work of the public 
sector. Rather than relying on election results 
annually, of every 2 or 4 years to set direction by 
the public, the concept of civic engagement 
develops an expectation that public administrators 
design processes to engage those most directly 
impacted by the decision-makers. One conceptu- 
alization of this approach is the expectation of 
getting closest to the people who are closest to 
the problem, whether they are inside or outside of 
the bureaucracy. 


More than the Delivery of Services 


For the wide range of innovations, the tradition in 
public administration makes a forceful argument 
that public administration is about more than ser- 
vice delivery. At the least public administration 
innovation needs to align with tradition at the 
organizational and institutional levels (Callahan 
2001). Moreover, the tradition in public 
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administration finds that democratic values 
(Radin 2006) more than performance manage- 
ment and more than efforts to improve organiza- 
tional efficiency should guide public 
administration reform. 

Typically, innovation can focus on improving 
new types of programs or improved service deliv- 
ery in public administration. Examples of innova- 
tions abound in capital project constructions with 
new subway projects in London and Paris serving 
not only as traditional transit improvements but 
also as innovative catalysts for economic develop- 
ment and, particularly in the case of Paris, as con- 
nections between different layers of society. 
Innovations can be seen in the development of 
entire new national agencies to address newly 
emerging issues, such as with the creation of the 
US Department of Environmental Protection in 
1971. Innovation can also be seen in aggregating 
separate and often competing nations, such as with 
the development of the European Union. Similarly, 
innovation can be found in creating a new agency 
to address geographically shared problems across 
disparate local governments, such as the creation 
on the Los Angeles Basin of the South Coast Air 
Quality Management District in recognition that air 
pollution does not stop at political boundaries. 

Beyond the creation of new projects and agen- 
cies, innovations can occur in the delivery of 
services, for example, the reorganization of the 
second largest healthcare system in the world, 
the US Veterans Health Administration moving 
from hospital-centered care to patient-centered 
services in the late 1990s. Other service delivery 
innovations can be seen in the emergence of pub- 
lic health programs for reducing lead paint expo- 
sure in children or Denmark’s implementation of 
sophisticated metrics for assessing the perfor- 
mance of public education. Innovation in service 
delivery can be seen in transit systems moving to 
electronic fare collection as opposed to cumber 
some manual pay exchanges. Often innovation can 
be driven by the emergence of new needs or crisis, 
such as the innovations in water management and 
delivery in Australia due to extended drought. 

A critique on innovation described as the 
New Public Management focused on performance 
management measures develops from the 
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perspective that government programs are about 
more than measuring levels of performance 
(Radin 2006; Kirlin 1996). Globally, the question 
of legitimacy in government develops from more 
than the delivery of services. Tradition argues that 
the values for innovation in service delivery mat- 
ter more than simply the delivery of services. 
The long-standing difficulty of effective program 
evaluation suggests a tension between traditional 
adherence to the values of public administration 
and the difficulty of innovation in measuring out- 
comes aligned with values. 


Dynamics of Representative 
Government 


Reform and tradition in public administration 
typically occurs in the context of constitutional 
democracy. Fundamental to public administration 
in the context of constitutional democracy is 
the central role of elected officials in both the 
legislative and executive roles. In one sense, pub- 
lic administrators can be considered elected offi- 
cials, particularly in executive roles, such as a 
state governor or national president or prime min- 
ister. More typically, the role of public adminis- 
trators is seen as those who are appointed and 
those who are career administrators but not in 
elected roles. The tensions between innovation 
and tradition occur in the context of public admin- 
istrators interacting with elected officials. 

The interaction of elected officials and public 
administrators creates the opportunities for tradi- 
tion or reform to affect public organizations 
and institutions. Central to this relationship are 
two issues. First, the tension between public 
administrators acting in tightly prescribed roles 
with limited discretion or as more autonomous 
professionals, expected to exercise discretion. 
Second, central to this relationship is the role 
of trust in both directions: from the top down 
how much elected officials trust public adminis- 
trators and from the bottom up, how much do 
public administrators trust those in elected over- 
sight positions. 

This relationship between elected officials and 
public administrators creates a dynamic tension in 
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reform and tradition. The relationship is not linear 
as only administrators advocating for tradition 
or newly elected officials always as innovators. 
Rather, comprehensive research has found consis- 
tent dynamics that limit elected officials pushing 
for reform, as being limited by the need to trade 
reform for specific policy goals, the difficulty of 
sustaining trust, and the challenge of focusing on 
reform with the many demands for the attention of 
elected officials. Conversely, career officials may 
initiate innovation, as well as be the repository 
of tradition. The reinventing government move- 
ment of the 1990s can be seen as innovations in 
public administration with the focus on public 
managers, advocating for more discretion, initia- 
tive, and rewards for career officials. In the 
western European and Commonwealth as well as 
North and South American democracies, this 
reform emphasis became a known New Public 
Management. The innovations included develop- 
ment of extensive performance management sys- 
tems and measures to increase accountability 
for outcomes, as well as an expectation that 
public managers would be at the forefront of 
innovations. 

The complex interaction between elected offi- 
cials and career officials can lead to periodic shifts 
in reform. The tension can be described as inno- 
vation pushing forward and tradition urging cau- 
tion. This tension can be anticipated to the extent 
that the result is predictable cycles or as described 
by a longtime research, as occurring with the 
regularity of the ocean tides, or in public admin- 
istration the “tides of reform” (Light 1997). The 
interactions on innovation and tradition with 
elected and appointed officials can often involve 
one the five tensions: 


e Centralized versus decentralized decision- 
making: how authority is assigned 

e Reliance on people versus structure: the role 
of professional judgment and motivation 

e Elected official oversight: the role of trust 
and timing 

e Risk identification, mitigation, and manage- 
ment: the level of risk aversion 

e Insulation from future reform: the difficulty of 
future changes 
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Also, in national systems that delegate a range of 
state powers, the dynamic interplay of elected offi- 
cials and career public administrators occurs in an 
intergovernmental system, with complex interac- 
tions between elected officials from local, regional, 
and state or provincial entities in tension with 
national elected and appointed officials. The direc- 
tion of reform in public administration is both hor- 
izontal, across similarly situated administrators and 
elected officials, as well as vertical between national 
and local officials. As a result, forces for innovation 
and for tradition can come from many directions, 
bottom up or top down, as well as from peers. 


Conclusion: The Future of Innovation 
and Tradition in Public Administration 
Reform 


Conceptualizing public administration as a field 
characterized by reform facilitates understand- 
ing innovation and tradition as in an ongoing tension 
in the practice and research of reform movements. 
A review of the history of the field of public admin- 
istration suggests five ongoing concepts that 
describe past and contemporary reform efforts and 
the interaction of tradition and innovation. 

First, reform is an ongoing feature of public 
administration, with the driving forces for reform 
in public administration always present. Public 
administration scholar, Alasdair Roberts (2014), 
describes these pressures for reform as the “large 
forces” of society, such as economic downturns, 
industrialization, or war. These large forces in 
society shape public administration and the devel- 
opment of administrative theory and practice. 
Public administration understood in the fullest 
sense of the research and practice of the field can 
be seen as regularly engaged in the tension 
between innovation and tradition in addressing 
these large forces. 

Second, in a paradoxical manner, the tradition 
of public administration can be seen as embracing 
innovation. While tradition can be often be char- 
acterized as arguments for the status quo, the 
reform tradition in public administration calls for 
a connectedness to the values and goals of public 
administration as committed to change but within 
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the context of those founding values. So the tra- 
dition in public administration does not question 
innovation simply as innovation, but to question 
how the innovation advances the values of public 
administration in constitutional governance. 

Third, there is a consistent pattern in public 
administration reform, that a specific innovation 
initially viewed as in tension with tradition over 
time becomes part of the tradition of the work of 
public administrators. This embrace of innovation 
is consistent with public administration as a reform 
movement. And that innovation which becomes 
mainstream in public administration reflects the 
second concepts of connectedness to values. 

Fourth, an essential feature of reform in public 
administration is the interaction between elected 
officials and appointed public administrators. 
Innovation and tradition occur in the context of 
multiple participants, which include elected, 
appointed, and career officials, as well as various 
stakeholders. The directions of forces for innova- 
tion can be horizontal and vertical, in an environ- 
ment best characterized as dynamic and fluid, as 
opposed to static and predictable. 

In conclusion, reform in public administration 
with the tension between tradition and innovation 
reflects the dynamics of the society at the individ- 
ual, organizational, and institutional levels. 
A fundamental driver for tradition in evaluating 
innovation is rule of law and a commitment to 
public administration as being more than simply 
the delivery of public services. The dynamics of 
representative government drive both tradition 
and innovation. The tensions between tradition 
and innovation continue even as what was once 
seen as innovative becomes accepted as part of the 
public administration tradition. 
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Innovation and Tradition in Public Administration Reform 


Definition 


Innovation is something new or different intro- 
duced that signals a break with the past. Tradition 
refers to a long-established or taken-for-granted 
way of doing things. 


Introduction 


Assiduous endeavors have been made to reinvent 
the public sector worldwide under the banner of 
New Public Management (NPM) over approxi- 
mately the past four decades. NPM has by now 
circled the globe by diverse paths and landed in 
varied contexts. While OECD nations first embar- 
ked on their publicly charted course toward NPM, 
questions of how to streamline the public sector 
were then put on top of the agenda in many less- 
developed settings. The outset of a new millen- 
nium witnessed the Russian state joining the 
crusade. A policy toolkit included the introduc- 
tion and implementation of performance-oriented 
budgeting and medium-term financial planning, 
as well as the transformation of Russian public 
accounts toward accruals. However, as some re- 
searchers have elucidated, these seemingly NPM- 
like arrangements did not serve for enhancing 
instrumentality, but rather for supporting the 
image of the Russian state as a “modern” and 
“progressive” player in the international arena 
(Timoshenko and Adhikari 2009). This is well in 
line with the literature and empirical researches on 
the public sector worldwide, envisaging NPM- 
like reforms more in terms of fashionable and 
popular line of thought, rather than a full-fledged 
device calibrated to solve all public administration 
problems. 

While NPM was the dominant theme in the 
1990s and early twenty-first century, the 2010s 
are far from the best of times for NPM. With the 
downfall of NPM that we have witnessed in recent 
years, public administration worldwide is clearly 
moving in new [post-NPM] directions. New (old) 
paradigms or public sector reform discourses, as 
varied as Public Administration, New Public Gov- 
ernance, and the Neo-Weberian State, have come 
into play, threatening to challenge the ideological 
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leadership of NPM in the field of public sector 
reforms and even to dismiss or supersede it. All 
that could not but affect the way Russian public 
sector reforms have been framed. 

This entry examines which paradigms or pub- 
lic sector reform discourses have prevailed in the 
Russian public sector over time and how these 
discourses have been reflected in Russian central 
governmental budgeting. In so doing, the entry 
focuses on the appearance of a nascent budgetary 
framework at macro-level, commencing from 
the outset of the new century and continuing 
until recently. As a result, the development of 
Russian governmental budgeting was assembled 
into three successive periods. Their choice was 
due to the identified patterns of continuity and 
change in the content of central government bud- 
getary provisions. 

The remainder of the entry proceeds as fol- 
lows. The first part offers an overview of public 
sector reform paradigms that have recently 
emerged. The second part provides a contextual 
understanding of broader public sector reforms in 
Russia and recent alterations in Russian govern- 
mental budgeting that were brought about by the 
federal government. In the third part, the evolu- 
tion of Russian central governmental budgeting is 
described, originating from the beginning of the 
new century until recently. The fourth part con- 
cludes the entry, summarizing its key points. 


Is NPM Still Alive? 


Along with numerous accomplishments, NPM 
has received significant criticism from the aca- 
demic and professional communities. For exam- 
ple, more than two decades ago, Brunsson and 
Olsen (1993) documented that, generally, this crit- 
icism occurred because public sector reforms 
rarely proceed as expected, or intended by the 
policymakers that designed the reforms. Notably, 
the existing patterns of successful implemen- 
tation of public sector reforms are often advocated 
by authors that are closely affiliated with interna- 
tional financial institutions such as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
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Development. Concurrently, academic research- 
ers have unveiled a huge gap between the ideal 
reform concepts and the application of new 
financial instruments. 

The results of prior studies regarding NPM are 
somewhat contradictory and riddled with contro- 
versies; a growing number of empirical studies 
clearly speak against it. These studies provide 
more evidence of endeavors to modernize the 
public sector landscape worldwide rather than 
to achieve desired outcomes. In their recent stud- 
ies of a 30-year period of public management 
makeovers in the UK, Hood and Dixon (2016) 
documented the failure of reforms to reduce gov- 
ernment costs and improve its ability to serve the 
citizenry. However, despite the above criticism of 
NPM and its documented merits, there is a con- 
sensus in the literature that NPM is still alive and 
very much kicking, and will continually stay 
attractive to policymakers, at least in the foresee- 
able future, and challenge public sector managers 
even as it faces resistance and opposition from the 
profession. 

Recent studies regarding NPM may be 
channeled into two streams. One stream strength- 
ens the trend of government reduction while 
focusing broadly on interorganizational settings. 
This is what has become known as New Public 
Governance (NPG) (Osborne 2010). The other 
stream has proposed a model that partially rein- 
vents the merits of a historical ancestor of NPM — 
Public Administration (PA). This is often referred 
to as the Neo-Weberian State (NWS). Further- 
more, Pollitt and Bouckaert (2011) affirm the 
existence of three recently emerged models of 
public sector reforms: NPM, the NWS, and 
NPG. Conversely, Drechsler (2013) offers a dif- 
ferent perspective and presents a contextual para- 
digm of governance and administration: Chinese, 
Western, and Islamic traditions of governance. 
The homogeneity of these traditions is widely 
questioned. Pollitt and Bouckaert (2011) suggest 
that the Anglo-Saxon and the Continental 
European traditions differ, and Pollitt (2009) 
declares that the Russian or Soviet tradition 1s 
a standalone case and claims that post-Soviet 
Eastern European countries share many common 
features with the Russian model. In the Russian 
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case, which is apparently similar to numerous 
post-Communist contexts, the ideas of NPM 
were apparently not based on the business prac- 
tices, but rather were imported by the suprana- 
tional financial institutions (Timoshenko and 
Adhikari 2009, 2010). However, unlike numerous 
developing economies, Russia inherited its 
accounting tradition (Bourmistrov 2001) and the 
legacy of a sophisticated administrative planning 
system that was used to govern the state, the 
public sector, and the so-called socialist enter- 
prises in the Soviet Union. 


The Russian Setting 


Throughout the history, the Russian Empire, the 
Soviet Union, and later, the Russian Federation 
have represented an example of a society that 
modernizes itself through rapid changes that 
affect the social sphere and is affected by leading 
ideologies. The role of the state in regard to the 
production of public goods and commodities has 
changed, although it has remained remarkably 
significant. After the demise of the Soviet Union 
in 1991, Russia experienced turbulence as it 
worked to become a full-fledged market economy 
and democracy. Russia made important strides 
toward establishing a robust private sector under 
Yeltsin’s reign, but the development of the gov- 
ernment sector appeared to lag far behind. Since 
President Putin came to the Kremlin in 2000, 
questions regarding how to modernize Russian 
public administration came to the forefront and 
heralded the launch of a more or less comprehen- 
sive policy pattern. During Putin’s first 4-year 
term in office, he was determined to build a strong 
state and use it to solve all Russia’s problems; 
this is evident in his statement: “For Russians, a 
strong state is not an anomaly... Quite the con- 
trary, [Russians] see it as a source and guaran- 
tor of order... and the main driving force of 
any change.” 

Since 2000, the Russian state has significantly 
strengthened its presence in the national economy. 
This process included two dimensions: boosting 
budget investments into the consolidation and 
growth of state-owned companies and state 
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corporations as well as de-privatizing key assets 
in the oil and gas sector by implementing various, 
and occasionally, highly controversial strate- 
gies. In 2012, state-owned enterprises produced 
approximately 50 percent of the Russian GDP 
(OECD 2013). Because of an increase in oil prices 
and steady GDP growth, Russia’s public sector 
received better financial support when compared 
to the 1990s. 

Since Putin’s re-election in 2004, reform ener- 
gies intensified with rapid velocity. In this context, 
appeals for boosting efficiency, effectiveness, and 
accountability began to be widely heard in the 
country, serving as truths, in the name of which, 
the Russian state was to be revitalized. The policy 
package included but was not limited to the Bud- 
get Process Reform, the Administrative Reform, 
and the Restructuring of the Public Network. 
Boosting accountability and widening managerial 
autonomy in the Russian general government sec- 
tor were at the forefront of these reform efforts. 
The goal of the Budget Process Reform was to 
ensure the effective allocation and management of 
government finances for meeting the country’s 
policy priorities and objectives. The policies 
were diverse and included the launch and imple- 
mentation of performance-oriented budgeting, 
managers’ responsibility, medium-term financial 
planning, as well as the transformation of Russian 
public accounts towards accrual accounting. 

The need to reform the budget process was 
deemed extremely important, especially if viewed 
in the context of the on-going administrative and 
other reforms of all federal relations and self-gov- 
ernment. This included an ambitious plan for 
streamlining budget institutions, and a change in 
their nature. A radically improved structure of the 
federal government was endorsed with the pas- 
sage of Presidential Edict # 314 “On the System 
and Structure of Federal Organs of Executive 
Power” on March 9th, 2004. The initiative was 
intended to “tackle issues such as the different 
types of government bodies, their respective 
roles, and the overarching accountability/subordi- 
nation framework” (Parison and Evans 2004, 
p. 7). In addition to the Budget Process Reform, 
Diamond (2005, p. 4) referred to this initiative as 
“a most ambitious attempt to fundamentally 
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restructure of the Russian federal government 
apparatus.” 

Zherebtsov (2014) claimed that the public 
administration reform, which was based on NPM 
ideology, contradicted the nature of the political 
process that was established during the presidency 
of Vladimir Putin and referred to as the vertical 
of power. He argues that this reform “has not 
yet resulted in significant improvements in the 
governance of the country” (Zherebtsov 2014, 
p. 11). “The conceptual inconsistency between 
the reform’s ideological background, on the one 
hand, and the mainstream political process that is 
based on the doctrine of the ‘power vertical’” 
were claimed as the primary reasons for reforms’ 
failures (Zherebtsov 2014, p. 436). 

Evidence of moving away from Western-type 
of liberal paradigms in state governance included 
the passage of a new federal law on strategic 
planning in Russia in June 2014. The policy- 
makers who were involved in the drafting of 
the law nicknamed this legislation “the network- 
based Gosplan 2.0” referring to the Russian acro- 
nym for the agency in charge of the central 
economic planning in the USSR — Gosplan. 
According to this law, strategic planning is to be 
introduced into the work of federal and regional 
authorities, and into the activities of public sector 
enterprises and state-owned companies. After the 
full adoption of this law, the federation, all regions 
and the so-called “macro-regions” (e.g., Russian 
Arctic zone, Siberia, and the Far East and federal 
districts), all industries and state-owned enter- 
prises are expected to adopt mid-term (6 years) 
and long-term (12 years) forecasts, strategies and 
detailed plans for their implementation. 


The Evolution of Russian Central 
Governmental Budgeting 


Although the ongoing budgeting reforms in 
Russia were implemented top-down, they repli- 
cated certain features of NPM. In the Russian 
context, it is generally perceived to align with 
recent international trends and best practices 
that are commonly found in OECD countries. As 
documented by Timoshenko and Adhikari (2009), 
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the transformation process in Russia was substan- 
tially affected by overseas forces through large 
international organizations such as the IMF, the 
WB, and the International Public Sector Account- 
ing Standards Board (IPSASB) that question 
the prevailing budgeting and accounting systems, 
dispense advice on how to alter them, and ensure 
financial support. In addition to the evidence of 
NPM, there is the existence of a sequencing 
approach or a systematic chain of “should do” 
and “must do” changes that are promoted by 
authors or publications who are close to the IMF 
or other international financial institutions 
(Bietenhader and Bergmann 2010). The formation 
and reformation of systems of provisions that 
regulate governmental budgeting in Russia can 
be clearly separated into three stages. These stages 
are delineated by clear patterns of continuity and 
change in the central government budgetary norms. 

The first stage, management of expenditures, 
began with the establishment of the Russian state 
in 1991 and continued until 2004. This stage 
included the creation of the Federal Treasury and 
the launch of cash-based budgetary accounting. 
The dominant institutional pressure was coercive 
isomorphism, primarily from the IMF and the 
WB. In addition, PA logic served as the prevalent 
prototype that guided the changes during this 
period. The second stage, the transitional period, 
began in 2004 and proceeded until 2008. This stage 
was characterized by a clear-cut reference to NPM- 
like rhetoric, which distanced the Russian state 
from the legacy of the Soviet past and moved 
toward the adoption of budgetary rules and pro- 
visions that are commonly found in the West. 
Appeals for greater efficiency, effectiveness, 
accrual accounting and performance management 
were widely heard in the country during this period. 
The normative isomorphism of the IMF and the 
WB replaced coercive pressures by eliminating the 
dependency on their funds and continued close 
coordination with the Russian Ministry of Finance. 

Since 2008, the state of Russia has embarked 
on a new ongoing wave of budgetary reforms that 
is commonly referred to as management of out- 
comes. Performance measurement and perfor- 
mance management, programs, mid-term plans, 
and strategic planning have all been introduced 
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during the third period. This is indeed the most 
complex and controversial stage because of a 
marked interplay of elements that stem from 
NPM, NPG, and even the NWS. The normative 
influence of supranational institutions remains 
considerable and penetrates academic education 
and research. Although large-scale anti-Western 
rhetoric and the demonized image of the West 
dominate Russia’s political realm, the country’s 
political elite rely on a comprehensive package of 
Western public sector methodologies while pro- 
moting the positive image of the Russian state in 
the international arena. 


Conclusion 


Although the Russian setting is distinct from 
that of OECD countries, the similar processes 
of hybridization and “nationalization” of NPM- 
like arrangements are apparent. Along with the 
NPM trend, the nascent system of governmental 
budgeting is a result of other public sector reform 
discourses and certain ideas that were inherited 
from the Soviet past and the strong ideological 
rhetoric of Russia’s political elite, aimed to boost 
the image of the Russian state as a modern and 
progressive player in the international arena. 
Russia’s budgetary framework possesses inherent 
features that are pertinent to each paradigm. These 
features include, but are not limited to, NPM-like 
performance measurement and performance man- 
agement, a strong reliance on legislation that is 
more reminiscent of PA tradition than NPM, and 
elements of NPG and the NWS such as consoli- 
dated budgets and reports, participatory budgeting 
and the role of the state as the primary provider of 
welfare. Therefore, it is very likely that all the four 
public sector discourses have acted in concert to 
transform Russia’s budgetary framework, with the 
power and potency of each paradigm varying over 
time, given the particular set of actors and circum- 
stances in place. 

Notably, it is beyond the authors’ comprehen- 
sion to name any of those four as the prevailing or 
dominant ideology behind the transformation pro- 
cess in contemporary Russia. First, one of the most 
visible features of the last decade or so in the nation 
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has been the growing centralization of power, so it 
is not a pure NPM model that underlies the ongoing 
changes. Next, the mobilization of core democratic 
mechanisms has been merely ceremonial, implying 
that it is not PA, which subsequently rules out the 
NWS, as claimed by Pollitt (2009). Furthermore, it 
is not NPG because of a clear-cut focus on hierar- 
chy and vertical subordination rather than coordi- 
nation and governance. Lastly, assiduous 
endeavors to reinvent the Soviet legacy through 
the adoption of a new federal law on strategic 
planning were recently documented. 

The case of the Russian state is telling. Various 
ideas influence the official agenda and many 
different drivers affect the decision making. 
Both practitioners and researchers are aware of 
these controversies and inconsistencies. Certain 
professionals propose philosophical or historical 
backgrounds for these controversies and inconsis- 
tencies and refer to the heraldic symbol of Russia 
that was inherited from the Russian Empire: the 
double-headed eagle, one head looking east and 
one head looking west. Therefore, Western-like 
liberal norms and regulations may coexist with 
anti-Western traditionalist rhetoric that positions 
Russians as a sovereign and self-sufficient society. 
Perhaps it is Russian tradition to adopt and adapt 
foreign solutions and enhance them for internal 
use, while maintaining a strong survival instinct of 
historical sediments and a capability of fostering 
local creativity for using alien practices in a highly 
centralized environment. 
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Definition 


Innovation is an umbrella term. In the public 
sector, it refers to the “creation and implementa- 
tion of new processes, products, services and 
methods of delivery which result in significant 
improvements in outcomes, efficiency, effective- 
ness or quality” (Albury 2005). Innovation is 
more than “gradually increasing efficiency and 
making things better,” because it requires “doing 
things differently” (Hartley 2014). 

This applies to public sector accounting and 
financial management, too, which have seen a 
continuous introduction of new techniques, 
methods, documents, and processes in many 
countries over at least the last 30 years. Liider 
(1994, p. 1) defines governmental accounting 
innovations as “conceptual, not merely procedural 
changes of the accounting system to ensure the 
supply of comprehensive, reliable and meaningful 
financial information needed for appropriate 
financial accountability and sound financial 
management.” 


Introduction 


Accounting, at first sight, may seem something 
fixed, established, not needing major changes. It is 
often seen as a discipline, and a practice, reserved 
to highly specialized professionals, who are called 
to strictly follow some recognized rules and stan- 
dards; when they conform, most of the work is 
done. Therefore, accounting experts would not 
need to innovate accounting systems, which only 
require some maintenance. 

This is a wrong position, hardly corresponding 
to the reality of public entities. Since the 1980s, a 
number of countries have introduced, at different 
government levels, important changes in the 
components of their accounting systems — and a 
reform movement has progressively gained 
momentum, so that the landscape has radically 
changed. 

Over the same period, the academia has 
focused its attention on public sector accounting 
and its current design, discussing the shortcom- 
ings of its major elements (budgeting, financial 
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reporting, performance evaluation, auditing) and 
suggesting ways to fix them. Scholars have there- 
fore not only described what was changing but 
also given directions on how to change (Lider 
1987, 1988). 

A common feature of all reform proposals was 
a strong criticism toward the cash accounting sys- 
tem, traditionally used in the public sector. Cash 
accounting, it was pointed out, was leading to 
following problems (Caperchione 2000, p. 72): 


e Short-sightedness of the system. The time hori- 
zon of accounting systems, and more specifi- 
cally of financial reports, only covers the short 
term, while no reliable information on the 
impact of policies in the medium to long term 
is available. 

e Limited usefulness for decision-making pur- 
poses. Cash accounting hardly provides infor- 
mation linked to actual management processes 
(as costs by service unit or costs by project). 

e Poor readability of financial statements and 
consequent difficulty in assessing results — so 
disregarding the citizens’ right to know and to 
evaluate whether their monies have been used 
for the best. 

e Difficulty in assessing intergenerational equity. 
The incapacity to determine the value of assets 
and liabilities and to recognize expenses and 
revenues makes it impossible to assess whether 
a generation is living “within its means” 
(Anthony 1983) or is consuming resources it 
is not producing. 


However, the awareness of these limitations 
was only a precondition; reforms actually started 
only when financial crises arose in some countries 
(e.g., New Zealand in the 1980s). At that moment, 
the abovementioned weaknesses were pointed at 
as a possible explanation of the crisis, and plans to 
tackle them were proposed and put into action. 
General reforms of public administration, and 
pressure from the accounting profession, added 
as change factors. 

The reforms were given many objectives. 
Among them is the availability of better informa- 
tion, which would help politicians and managers 
to take better decisions and consequently would 
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make it easier to pursue effectiveness, efficiency, 
and what we call today financial sustainability. 
The possibility of being accountable toward citi- 
zens was also an aim of most reforms: various 
stakeholders require information in order to 
make evaluations and take circumstantial deci- 
sions, and public entities must accommodate 
these requests. 

In recent years, due to the financial crisis, the 
context of austerity and budget cuts has also 
influenced innovation, by pressing entities to do 
more with less. Governments need to overcome 
financial problems and achieve financial sustain- 
ability and therefore introduce new and sophisti- 
cated systems, which in some cases also tend to 
comply with the requests of financial markets 
(Caperchione and Salvatori 2012). 

Innovation, in conclusion, is a main trend in the 
public sector as a whole (Cangiano et al. 2013, 
p. 1) and in public sector accounting more specif- 
ically. This is of course more true if the analysis is 
limited, as it is the case in this entry, to OECD 
countries, for which sufficient information is 
available — although emerging economies are 
also experiencing some important accounting 
reforms (van Helden and Ouda 2016). 

The next section gives an account of the most 
common innovations introduced in the most afflu- 
ent countries over the last three decades. The 
differentiation of paths is then discussed in the 
following section. We then move to evaluate the 
outcome of the reforms. The final section then 
sheds light on some challenges currently facing 
politicians, practitioners, and scholars. 


The most Common Innovations 


The renewal of public sector accounting has not 
followed a wholly uniform path in the different 
countries: the variety of the starting points and the 
peculiar political and institutional situations of 
each country have led to a number of differences. 
Nevertheless, some common trends can be 
detected, when looking to countries reforming 
their accounting systems. 

In particular, the following guidelines can be 
most frequently traced (Caperchione 2006, p. 13): 
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e Introduction of accrual-based 
systems 

e Introduction of management control systems 

e New disclosure and communication policies, 
aiming at informing stakeholders both on plans 
and results 

e Measurement and evaluation of output and 
outcome, and comparison with related targets, 
so that performance can be properly managed 

e Setting up of a corpus of national — and later 
international — accounting standards 

e Increased relevance of both internal and exter- 
nal audit 


reporting 


This list is not exhaustive. Among the most 
important innovations that have taken place, it is 
also worth mentioning performance and accrual 
budgeting, performance auditing, popular 
reporting participatory budgeting, as well as 
some emerging trends, like integrated reporting. 

Accrual-based financial reporting remains any- 
way the most important innovation introduced, “a 
symbol of accounting innovation in the public 
sector” (Liguori and Steccolini 2014, p. 321). 

This has obvious explanations, on which it is 
necessary to focus. 

On one side, changing the reporting from a 
cash to an accrual basis (or even only adding the 
latter to the former) implies an enormous amount 
of work for administrations, since the whole 
reporting logic is subject to change, new software 
has to be introduced, and most procedures have to 
be modified. 

On the other side, accrual accounting has 
become over time the accounting system of 
private companies, and its adoption is therefore 
inextricably linked to the idea that public entities 
have to adopt businesslike tools and logics, if they 
want to increase their efficiency and 
effectiveness — which clearly is a fundamental 
change of perspective. 

This situation is not the result of mere techni- 
cal and neutral interventions. Large private sector 
consulting firms have played a non-negligible 
role in promoting and implementing public 
sector accrual accounting (Christensen 2005), 
initially in single countries and later on at inter- 
national level. 
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The Different Implementation Paths 


The existence of common trends does not mean 
that all countries followed the same paths or intro- 
duced exactly the same innovations. 

On the contrary, if we look to single countries 
(and even to different levels of government within 
each of them), we can notice different choices 
about contents and quite significant variances in 
the processes. 

As to contents, the first noticeable element is 
the fact that “accrual accounting” does not really 
always mean the same. In a way, rather than being 
a precise technical term, it risks becoming a sort of 
label or “an increasingly multifaceted concept” 
(Liguori and Steccolini 2014, p. 321), used for 
diverse and sometimes even diverging solutions. 

Since the beginning of the reform movement, 
scholars have clarified that the design of the 
accounting system requires a significant number 
of decisions; and each country’s governmental 
accounting system is the result of how all sub- 
systems are organized and integrated. 

These choices concern, among others, the 
reporting entity, the accrual accounting bases, 
the measurement concept, the existence of a con- 
ceptual framework — and the contents thereof, the 
specific accounting policies for pensions and tax- 
ation, the contents of the financial reports, and the 
documents actually produced and their dissemi- 
nation (Liider 1989; Chan 1996). It is then to 
check whether accrual reporting substitutes or 
simply supplements cash reporting, whether an 
accrual budgeting has been put in place, and 
what rules are used to finance public entities and 
to cover deficits — or use up any surplus (Lider 
1999, p. 35). When all these choices are consid- 
ered regarding the technical aspects of accrual- 
based budgeting and accounting reforms, it 
becomes clear that even within a small sample of 
the major, developed economies, there hardly is 
any consensus about “the complete package of 
technical reform possibilities that is most appro- 
priate” (Jones et al. 2013, p. 419). 

The process of change itself is no less 
important. 

Countries (or specific legislatures) can privi- 
lege a top-down approach when designing the 
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reform or can leave room to proposals elaborated 
at local level: the former approach may be aimed 
at ensuring a higher uniformity, and to speed up 
the reform, while the latter can be more adequate 
to consider the needs of those who have to use the 
new tools. 

Whatever the choice, the system may be 
imposed just after its design, or a gradual imple- 
mentation may be allowed, so to make it easier for 
governments to prepare and to adjust to it. 

In some cases, tests are conducted in pilot 
administrations, in order to verify whether prob- 
lems may arise during the implementation and to 
fix them. 

Additionally, various support mechanisms can 
be put in place, like staff training, technical assis- 
tance, central production, or purchase of account- 
ing software. 

If the change process is correctly managed, this 
can simplify the diffusion of the necessary skills 
in all public administrations. The reform of the 
accounting system, and especially the introduc- 
tion of accrual-based reporting — let alone 
budgeting — is a huge task, which cannot be car- 
ried out in a too short time or without adequate 
human resources or knowledge management 
systems. 

At the same time, managing the process can 
also help building a wider agreement about the 
aims and the contents of the accounting 
innovations. 


The Outcome of the Reform Processes 


Reforms and innovations are interesting per se, as 
a testimony of the creativity and engagement of 
politicians, scholars, and professionals; but it is 
from their benefits that they must be judged. 

A deeper look into the actual impact of inno- 
vations is therefore needed. To this aim, the most 
relevant areas of investigation concern: 

e What innovations have actually been 
implemented 

e Where this has happened 

e An analysis of their effects 
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All this will make it easier to give an appraisal 
of the single reform processes and of the reform 
movement as a whole. 

In order to answer these questions, a compara- 
tive perspective may be helpful. 

A first relevant point to be made is that the 
innovations presented in this entry were not 
implemented without problems. In particular, 
with regard to accrual accounting, it is worth 
noting that this reform requires an overall mod- 
ernization of public management culture. More- 
over, this system bears with it significant costs, in 
order to record and evaluate the assets and liabil- 
ities, to introduce an appropriate ICT system, to 
diffuse the necessary skills, and to keep the pace 
with the evolution of the rules. 

Additionally, the newly designed systems pre- 
sent quite often some contradictory elements, e.g., 
the persistence of the reference to cash for 
appropriations. 

As to the process, Lüder (1994, p. 10) identifies 
two alternative approaches, the accountability- 
driven and the managerialism-driven approach, 
which can lead to different orientations of the 
reforms. 

Coming to the geographical spread of reforms, 
countries have not all picked up the same innova- 
tions nor have they all followed a similar 
implementation path. 

In other words, a thorough analysis cannot be 
limited to the simple verification of what countries 
have applied accrual accounting to public entities, 
but must be supplemented with more detailed 
information on a number of specific choices. It 
becomes then apparent that the landscape is rather 
varied and fragmented (Liguori and Steccolini 
2014) — and this holds true also with countries 
with strong linkages between them, as is the case 
of the European Union (Brusca et al. 2015). 

It is therefore clear that reforms have not nec- 
essarily brought about a real harmonization of 
accounting and reporting systems. Moreover, 
cash accounting remains at the core of many a 
system, so that a “resilience of traditional budget- 
ary accounting” can be identified (Jones et al. 
2013, p. 419). 

Multiple choices exist also with regard to the 
accounting standards. While International Public 
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Sector Accounting Standards (IPSAS) are gaining 
momentum and are being used by a growing 
number of countries, in other cases national sets 
of accrual-based accounting standards have been 
developed. These can be inspired by IPSAS, by 
Financial Reporting Standards (IFRS), or be 
country-specific. At EU level, Eurostat 1s trying 
to produce a set of European standards. 

The appraisal of the reforms’ effects is no easy 
task. Some of their objectives have been met, and 
some others have not; in other cases, expressing a 
clear judgment is not possible. 

The evaluation is relatively positive, if introduc- 
ing accrual reporting is considered a crucial point — 
or if the availability of information on assets, lia- 
bilities, costs, and revenues is concerned. 

Other positive aspects may be found in the 
greater attention paid to transparency (Lourenço 
et al. 2013) and accountability and in the aware- 
ness of the important role of accounting and 
reporting for a sound management of public 
entities. 

Important actions have therefore been put in 
place in order to train staff and allow them to work 
with the new systems. 

Finally, the existence of an international stan- 
dard setter, although lacking formal enforcement 
powers, may contribute to the diffusion of a com- 
mon accounting language. 

However, some other aspects of the reforms 
may prove less satisfactory. 

The additional information provided is not 
necessarily used when taking decisions (van 
Helden et al. 2016); if it is used, there is no 
evidence that the quality of decisions and conse- 
quently the performance of public entities do 
improve. Citizens, despite many reference made 
to their curiosity about the financial situation of 
the relevant public entities, show a limited 
engagement in collecting, reading, and debating 
accounting data. 

Moreover, harmonization is far to be reached; 
and doubts are being raised about the capacity of 
the accounting standards in use, largely derived 
by IFRS, to correctly consider some important 
specificities of public entities. 

Finally, the fact cannot be overlooked that the 
more contextual the modernization of accounting 
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is to the overall modernization of the entire public 
administration of a country, the more meaning and 
vigor it acquires. Whenever it is reduced to mere 
technicality, it hardly ever produces the expected 
results. 

An overall judgment, thus, can only reflect 
these lights and shadows. There are some even 
important positive aspects, but “accounting 
reforms have fallen short of expectations” 
(Liguori and Steccolini 2014, p. 321). If innova- 
tions are meant to bring about significant 
improvements in outcomes, efficiency, effective- 
ness, or quality (as per the Definition at the top of 
this entry), it is not possible to state that all of them 
did. This is also because too many variables (also 
external to accounting) have to be taken into con- 
sideration, when explaining the behavior and the 
results of public entities. 


The Next Steps and the Challenges for 
Politicians, Practitioners, and Scholars 


Over the last 30 years, public sector accounting 
has been the object of many innovations — and this 
will probably continue in the future. 

Practitioners and professionals are promoting 
and testing new tools, and the academia is fol- 
lowing this movement with great attention. Some 
innovations are directly driven by the use of 
ICTs, Internet, and social media, which make it 
easier to distribute information and data — also 
big data. Some others are the outcome of a reflec- 
tion over the most appropriate ways to help pub- 
lic entities to be managed and to communicate 
with their stakeholders — although these two 
sources of innovations are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Popular reporting, sustainability reporting, 
integrated reporting, participatory budgeting, 
and whole of government reporting are all tools 
whose relevance is likely to grow in the near 
future. 

This continuous reform process is not without 
risks, however. 

The accounting and reporting systems are get- 
ting very sophisticated, and their technical func- 
tioning becomes sometimes even too complicate. 
The objectives served increase in number, but it is 
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unsure whether a single accounting system may 
actually serve all of them. Additionally, in some 
legislations a shift is apparent, from accounting as 
a management tool for the individual public entity 
to accounting as a way of giving central govern- 
ments (and the European commission) the infor- 
mation needed to exercise their supervision. 

Thus, some challenges have to be tackled, if 
the innovation process has to be further devel- 
oped; among them, scholars identified the influ- 
ence of the political process, the requirement of 
professional skills, the need for a cultural change, 
and the fact that reforms must treat financial man- 
agement as a social practice (Caperchione et al. 
2016, p. 306). 

Confronting with these challenges is a task for 
everybody engaged in accounting: politicians, 
accounting practitioners, scholars, and the 
accounting profession all bear the responsibility 
of providing public administrations with an 
accounting system fitting their real needs and 
giving the required information at a 
reasonable cost. 

Once the system is chosen, practitioners have 
to make every effort so to correctly implement it 
and carry it on (Caperchione 2006, p. 13; p. 17). 

As to scholars, they are well placed on one side 
to evaluate pros and cons of each innovation and 
on the other side to make proposals for further 
developments. International networks of scholars 
may be an added value in this perspective. 
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Synonyms 


Improvements; Invention; Modernism; Moderni- 
zation; Novelty; Revolution 


Definition 


Innovation in administrative reform is a dynamic 
process that changes the overall architecture of 
government, identifies issues and challenges, 
develops new processes, and creates, selects, and 
implements new solutions. 

The intentional introduction and application 
within a role, group, or organization of ideas, 
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processes, products or procedures, new to the 
relevant unit of adoption, designed to significantly 
benefit the individual, the group organization, or 
wider society. 


Introduction: Innovation in the Public 
Sector 


Innovation has become the industrial religion of 
the late twentieth century in both the public and 
private sectors. For example, business sees it as 
the key to increasing profits and market share 
through the development of new products and 
new ways of delivering services to customers, 
while governments see it as the way to fix the 
economy, especially service delivery. In the public 
sector, it has become a buzzword among politi- 
cians, policy makers, and others in the context of 
“improving” the “public sector,” or making it 
more effective and efficient. 

Governments around the world continue to 
advance innovation as a significant means to 
improve public services. The article goes on to 
say that the rhetoric of innovation has replaced the 
postwar language of welfare economics. It is the 
new theology that unites the political left and 
right. Over the past three decades, the idea of 
innovation in services has grown in importance 
more rapidly than in the decades before. 

In the public sector, innovation has mostly 
concentrated on developing ways to make the 
administrative state responsive to the needs of 
citizens. The focus is more on administrative 
reform, or what the literature generally refers to 
as public sector or public organizational reforms. 
Innovation in administrative reform has targeted 
efficiency in service delivery rather than effective- 
ness, on the premise that one will cause the other. 

The current discussion of innovation in admin- 
istrative reforms was instigated by the emergence 
of the New Public Management, a technique 
introduced by the far right in the early 1980s to 
streamline the public sector. The intention was to 
enable it to emulate, if not imitate, the private 
sector. Since then the idea has been supplemented 
with the adoption of information communication 
technologies, culminating in electronic 
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government, mobile government, etc., and the 
new public governance, meaning government 
engaging or collaborating with different sectors 
for better public services. Meeting these objec- 
tives also means the development of new organi- 
zational structures for the state bureaucracy, 
which was seen as stifling innovation. Conse- 
quently, the new modes of reforming the bureau- 
cracy continue to be adopted with a view to 
meeting citizens’ expectations for public service 
while reducing taxation. At the same time, inno- 
vation in administrative reforms is expected to 
yield fresh ideas about how the public sector 
should look in terms of structure, as well as how 
it can use this structure to develop an environment 
that will enhance performance outside the public 
sector. Innovation in administration can thus be 
seen as comprising “deliberate changes to the 
structures and processes of public sector orga- 
nizations with the objective of getting them to 
run better” (Pollitt and Bouckaert 2004: 8). 


Innovation in Administrative Reforms 


A vast array of types of innovation is identified in 
the literature. A caveat, though, is that all of them 
can be applied in administrative reforms in one 
way or another. Here we will review the common 
ones. In their study of public sector innovation, 
Osborne and Brown (2013) identified four modes 
of change to products and services — three inno- 
vative and one developmental. The first is radical 
innovation, meaning “processes of reorientation 
wherein patterns of consistency are fundamentally 
reordered” (Tushman and Romanelli 1985: 176). 
Omachonu and Einspruch (2010) have described 
this as consisting of disruptive innovations, and as 
revolutionary, transformational, or nonlinear, cre- 
ating disorder for old systems, creating new 
players and new markets while marginalizing old 
ones, and delivering dramatic value to stake- 
holders who successfully implement and adapt 
to the innovation (4). According to Engen and 
Holen (2014), the common feature of radical inno- 
vation is “the effect of the change on the resources 
or technology in the organization” (16). Radical 
innovations thus prompt “significant subsequent 
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technological development and exhibit novelty 
and ‘architectural’ innovation, i.e. rearranging 
the way design elements are put together in a 
system” (Kasmire et al. 2012: 346). This type of 
innovation is therefore very profound and disturbs 
the equilibrium of the organization immediately 
as well as into the future. 

The second element identified by Osborne and 
Brown is architectural innovation. Architectural 
innovation is a innovation that “change[s] the way 
in which the components of a product are linked 
together, while leaving the core design concepts 
(and thus the basic knowledge underlying the 
components) untouched” (Henderson and Clark 
1990: 10). It involves the “rearranging [of] known 
parts (components) into new patterns 
(architectures) to achieve higher levels of system 
performance on one or more dimensions” 
(Baldwin and Clark 2006: 4), or exploring new 
possibilities in product design and development 
through proactively assimilating new technical 
knowledge by working closely with stakeholders. 

The third type of innovation is incremental. 
According to Globerman and Lybecker (2014), 
incremental innovations encompass relatively 
modest improvements to existing products and 
production processes. Henderson and Clark 
(1990) say that incremental innovation reinforces 
the capabilities of established organizations. 
Osborne and Brown (2013) believe that the term 
incremental innovation may be misleading in the 
sense that “such innovation still involves discon- 
tinuous change to products or services, although it 
takes place within the existing production para- 
digm and affects either organisational skills and 
competencies or the market/needs that the inno- 
vation is addressing” (5). The fourth type of 
change is product or service development or mod- 
ular innovation, which is considered to be “inno- 
vation that changes a product’s architecture but 
leaves the components, and the core design con- 
cepts that they embody, unchanged” (Henderson 
and Clark 1990: 12). This type of innovation thus 
“constitutes the repackaging or change in the 
design of a particular technology or product to 
reach new markets” (Julnes 2016: 30). 

Other scholars have looked at innovation from 
the perspective of product, process, marketing, 
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and organizational innovations. A product inno- 
vation, according to the OECD (2005), is the 
“introduction of a good or service that is new or 
significantly improved with respect to its charac- 
teristics or intended uses, and it includes signifi- 
cant improvements in technical specifications, 
components and materials, incorporated software, 
user friendliness or other functional characteris- 
tics”(11). In the public sector, it is about what 
service is delivered. A good example is the deliv- 
ery of public services online rather than the tradi- 
tional way. Product innovations are easy to 
identify, as they involve the creation and launch 
of new goods and services. 

On the other hand, process innovation is the 
“implementation of a method for the production 
and provision of services and goods that is new or 
significantly improved compared to existing pro- 
cesses in your organisation” (Bloch and Bugge 
2013: 145). It deals with improvements in the 
production or delivery of a product or service, 
and with changes in techniques, equipment, 
or software. This type of innovation is character- 
ized by changes in the way a service is carried 
out or delivered, which — since it does not 
require significant changes in organizational 
structure — would seemingly be easier to imple- 
ment. It thus comprises new or significantly 
improved methods in the production or 
manufacturing process. It is more internally 
than externally driven innovation. Process inno- 
vations are thus often silent and hidden from 
public view, as they involve changes in opera- 
tions, tasks, and ways of working, and not, nec- 
essarily, in the product. 

The OECD (2005) sees marketing innovation 
as the “implementation of a new marketing 
method involving significant changes in product 
design or packaging, product placement, product 
promotion or pricing” (49). Robinson and Pearce 
(1988) consider it as innovation in marketing or as 
consisting of new marketing techniques in the 
context of strategic organizational behavior and 
patterns. In marketing innovation, the focus is on 
“the generation and implementation of new ideas 
for creating, communicating, and delivering value 
to customers and managing customer relation- 
ships in ways that benefit the organisation” 
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(Tinoco 2010: 5). Finally, organizational innova- 
tion is about new ways of organizing work to 
encourage and promote competitive advantage; 
it can be a new product, service, technology, or 
administrative practice (Hage 1999: 597). It is 
more about adopting or creating an idea or behav- 
ior that is new to the organization, and includes 
the espousal of new management systems, new 
methods of organizing work responsibilities and 
decision making, new ways of organizing external 
relations, and new systems for gathering knowl- 
edge and building innovative capacity. It thus 
fundamentally concerns the “art of doing things 
in a better way than before... so [that] organiza- 
tional innovation can be interpreted as an 
improved way of undertaking given tasks” 
(Valkama et al. 2013: 28). 

Halvorsen et al. (2005) have also identified 
administrative innovation involving new policy 
instruments, particularly in service provision or, 
even, organizational structural changes; funda- 
mental system innovations, including new orga- 
nizations or new patterns of cooperation and 
interaction; and conceptual innovations, changing 
the outlook of actors. To them, such changes are 
accompanied by new concepts, and radical 
changes in rationale, or shifts in the worldview 
of employees. 


Characteristics of Innovation in 
Administrative Reforms 


In their study of innovation in health service deliv- 
ery, Omachonu and Einspruch (2010) identified 
three important characteristics of innovation: nov- 
elty, an application component, and an intended 
benefit. Novelty refers to the notion that what is 
being introduced must either be entirely new or a 
significant improvement. Daglio et al. (2015) 
say that novelty is subjective, so that while an 
innovation may be new for the organization 
where it is implemented, it may already be in use 
elsewhere. In short, it deals with new ways of 
thinking or service, new products, or, perhaps, 
new procedures. 

Second is an application component, going 
beyond the ideas themselves. In this case, it is 
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more about where the innovation will be applied, 
or simply the diffusion of the ideas to new set- 
tings. Lynn Jr (2013) believes that innovation can 
be “old wine in new a bottle” (32). Something 
becomes innovative as a result of where it is being 
applied; the idea is not necessarily new, and might 
have been applied elsewhere. 

The third is intended benefit, meaning the 
benefit that 1s supposed to be derived from 
the innovation, and that thus “distinguishes it 
[the innovation] from serendipitous change or 
deliberate change” (West and Altink 1996: 5). In 
administrative reforms, the intended benefit can 
be within the organization or outside it. Within it, 
the new ideas may change how things are done for 
the benefit of the members: for example, new 
technologies may help members improve their 
performance. Externally, the benefit can be in 
how citizens receive services, or may simply be 
in the creation of meaningful and trustworthy 
interaction with the larger society. 


Essence of Innovation in Administrative 
Reforms 


Here we will examine three areas in which inno- 
vation in administrative reform has recently 
become important. First, it is essentially to help 
bring about new and improved structures and 
ideas that can enhance economic development 
from the perspective of the government or in the 
role of government, in the development of the 
national economy. It is assumed that “innovation 
is the main driver of economic change [and 
through such] innovation the necessary condi- 
tions for creating a competitive economy that 
will have a positive influence on environmental 
and social renewal” will be developed (Bekkers 
et al. 2011: 3). This is more true in an era of 
knowledge economies. Creating such conditions, 
however, depends on the effectiveness of public 
sector institutions, because of the continuing 
importance of the public sector in determining 
the kind of environment that will enable the pri- 
vate sector to properly function. 

Second, in an era of public governance, with 
increased emphasis on creating value with citizen 
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participation through networks, administrative 
reform innovation helps to keep citizen participa- 
tion at the forefront of policy development and 
implementation. As noted by Bekker et al. (2011: 
11), “the innovation agenda that is based on the 
idea of governance tries to set the conditions 
under which cooperation between different pub- 
lic, semi-public, and private sectors can become 
successful, as well as to develop all kinds of 
network-like arrangements that are required in 
order to pick up all kinds of ‘wicked policy 
problems’.” 

Administrative reform innovation is also 
expected to promote new values and norms in 
the public bureaucracy. Individuals in organiza- 
tions are shaped by a variety of values and norms, 
absorbed from home, school, and different work- 
places. Innovative ideas help to change such ori- 
entations so that these individuals can adjust to 
their new settings. For instance, the innovation 
may concentrate on creating a new culture or 
new professional or ethical values by which orga- 
nizational members have to abide, imposed by a 
new ideology or new structures. Those new values 
may further help or influence members to be inno- 
vative in their work performance. New values can 
promote a creative mindset that encourages public 
sector efficiency and delivers high quality, com- 
petitive public services. 


Conclusion 


Innovation has become a buzzword in both the 
public and private sectors. In the former, it has 
manifested itself in what the literature generally 
calls public sector reforms or administrative 
reforms. In administrative reform, innovation 
means “creative destruction” of the old ways of 
doing things and the development of new 
methods, to improve public organizations’ perfor- 
mance. That performance may be a matter of how 
they directly deal with clients or how they create 
value to a network of stakeholders. 

Innovation in administrative reforms is unend- 
ing. It is a continuing attempt to improve organi- 
zations, as well as to infuse them with new ideas. 
It can take many different forms. Administrative 
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reformers must therefore continue to display 
vision and leadership to help public organizations 
with new ideas that can be readily developed 
and implemented for better organizational perfor- 
mance. Such ideas can come from within or 
outside the organization. By doing this, the 
reformers may mitigate the sustained criticisms 
of the administration as unresponsive to the 
needs of citizens. 


Cross-References 
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New Public Management 
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Institutional Foundations of Local Self-Government, Russia 


Definition 


Although both subnational units (constituent 
entities of the Russian Federation) and local 
(subregional) entities enjoy self-government, this 
term is being officially applied only to the latter. 
Self-government of this kind can be called admin- 
istrative autonomy; however, local entities are not 
termed autonomous neither by federal nor by 
regional legislators. 

Local self-government is being exercised in 
subregional units of several types that are gener- 
ally referred to as “municipal formations” 
(meaning “municipal entities”). The latter is not 
a constitutional term. It has a doctrinal origin and 
did not appear in federal legislation until 1995. 
Currently the Federal Law No. 131-FZ 
dd. 6 October 2003, “On the General Organiza- 
tional Principles of Local Self-government in the 
Russian Federation” is devoted to these entities. 
Incidentally, the latter are not termed “municipal- 
ities” officially (the said Federal Law uses the 
term mentioned above), though this word is used 
by scholars and experts (Avakyan 2013). How- 
ever, in some regions, the word “municipality” is 
used as an official name for either an executive or 
a representative body of municipal entities. 

Jurisdiction assigned to municipal entities is 
formally titled “issues of local significance.” The 
institutions that are vested with powers to decide 
upon these issues are literally named in the legis- 
lation the “organs of local self-government” 
(meaning the “bodies exercising self-government 
on the local level”). Almost equivalent to the latter 
is the term “organs (1.e., bodies) of municipal 
entities” (however, some of these bodies are not 
termed bodies of local self-government). Due to 
awkwardness of these officially recognized collo- 
cations, the terms “municipal governments” and 
“local governments” shall be used instead in the 
following. 


Introduction: Historic Background 
During the last decades, the local level of govern- 


ment in Russia had undergone a number of drastic 
institutional changes (Kutafin and Fadeev 2013). 


Institutional Foundations of Local Self-Government, Russia 


In the Soviet period of Russian history, both the 
political system and the system of public admin- 
istration had not differentiated regional and local 
governments, and up until 1990s they used to 
handle without the notion of self-government. 
The Soviets (councils of people’s deputies) in 
the krais (territories), oblasts (provinces), autono- 
mous oblasts (autonomous provinces), autono- 
mous okrugs (autonomous districts or 
autonomous areas), districts, cities, city districts, 
settlements, etc. had been being constitutionally 
characterized only as “local organs of state 
power” (meaning the “local bodies exercising 
power on behalf of the state’). The executive 
committees of the Soviets had been being titled 
the “local organs of state administration” 
(meaning the “local bodies exercising public 
administration on behalf of the state”). 

The Law of the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic (RSFSR) dd. 24 May 1991 
No. 1329-1 “On Amendments and Additions to 
the Constitution (the Basic Law) of the RSFSR in 
Connection with the Reform of Local Self- 
Government” introduced the words “local self- 
government” into the Russian Constitution. 
These words referred to the governments at the 
district level and below. The governments at the 
upper orders retained their terminological affilia- 
tion with the state. Detailed provisions regarding 
institutionalization of local self-government were 
expounded in the Law of the RSFSR dd. 6 July 
1991 No. 1550-1, “On Local Self-Government in 
the RSFSR.” 

The constitutional crisis of 1993 had led to 
demolition of the Soviet system of government. 
The new Constitution of the Russian Federation 
adopted on 12 December 1993 had emphasized 
the distinction between the state and the local self- 
government and actually legalized multiplicity of 
institutional patterns of the latter, as it contained 
no provisions regarding construction of the local 
governments, but solely provided for establish- 
ment of common principles of organization of 
the system of local self-government. 

The first of the federal laws enacted under this 


constitutional provision, the Federal Law 
No. 154-FZ dd. 28 August 1995 “On the General 
Organizational Principles of Local Self- 
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Government in the Russian Federation” did not 
set binding rules regarding either the levels for the 
local self-government to be exercised or the types 
of municipal entities, thus leaving the legislators 
of the constituent units of the Russian Federation 
much space for creativity. The said Federal Law 
had not affected the construction of the local gov- 
ernments much as well, as all local bodies of the 
municipal entity except elected representative 
body were regarded to be optional. No guarantees 
for financial self-standing of municipal govern- 
ments were provided, thus most municipal entities 
remained highly dependent on the transfers from 
the regional budgets. 

Interregional diversity of institutional systems 
of local self-government had lasted out up until 
the abovementioned Federal Law No. 131-FZ 
dd. 6 October 2003 had come into force. This 
legislative act brought uniformity into organiza- 
tion of local self-government and obliged the 
regions to provide for establishment of municipal 
entities throughout their territory. Implementa- 
tion of this reform took more than 5 years. It 
implied total territorial reorganization of local 
self-government and a dramatic reallocation of 
powers that resulted in imposing dozens of 
unfunded or poorly funded mandates on local 
budgets and thus increased their dependence on 
the regional transfers. Certain efforts had been 
made intermittently to remove this imbalance, 
but the gap between actual local revenues and 
the funds required for due financing of all man- 
dates ascribed to local governments is still 
prodigious. 


Constitutional Bases of Local Self- 
Government 


The Constitution of the Russian Federation con- 
tains scarce provisions describing organization of 
local self-government. The basic constitutional 
principle of local self-government is set in Art. 
12 of the Constitution. It reads as follows: 


e In the Russian Federation, local self- 
government shall be recognized and 
guaranteed. 
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e Local self-government shall be autonomous 
within the scope of its powers. 

e Local governments shall not be affiliated with 
the state. 


The last two guiding lines provoked multiple 
disputes among the Russian scholars, experts, and 
politicians. Ambiguity of these rules and their 
irrelevance to the customary system of gover- 
nance caused heated criticism at their origin, and 
the pessimistic view on them is still typical (see, 
e.g., Avakyan 2010). 

However that may be, the sphere of local self- 
government was not defined by the constitutional 
provisions. The Constitution of the Russian Fed- 
eration divides powers between the Federation 
and its constituent units only, thus leaving no 
exclusive jurisdiction to municipal entities 
(see > Multilevel Governance and Public Admin- 
istration, Russia). 

Chapter 8 of the Federal Constitution that is 
promisingly called “local self-government” 
includes quite imprecise formulas open for a 
broad interpretation. According to Art. 
130, local self-government in the Russian Feder- 
ation ensures that the population shall decide 
upon the issues of local significance, of posses- 
sion, use and disposal of municipal property. 
Local self-government shall be exercised by cit- 
izens through referenda, elections, and other 
forms of direct expression of the will of the 
people and through elected and other bodies of 
local self-government. Art. 131 of the Constitu- 
tion reads that local self-government shall be 
exercised in urban and rural settlements and in 
other areas with the consideration for the histor- 
ical and other local traditions. The structure of 
local self-government bodies shall be determined 
by the population autonomously, and the changes 
in borders of municipal entities shall be 
performed with consideration of the opinion of 
the population of the corresponding areas. Fol- 
lowing to Art. 132 of the Federal Constitution, 
municipal governments shall independently 
manage municipal property; form, adopt, and 
implement the local budgets; impose local taxes 
and dues; ensure protection of public order; and 
decide upon other issues of local significance. 
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Municipal governments may be vested by law 
with certain state powers and receive the neces- 
sary material and financial resources for their 
implementation. The implementation of the del- 
egated powers shall be controlled by the state. 
Art. 133 provides for the rights of local self- 
government for judicial protection and compen- 
sation for additional expenses emerging from 
decisions of regional and federal governments 
and bans abridgment of the rights of local self- 
government fixed by the Constitution of the Rus- 
sian Federation and federal laws. 


Municipal Entities 


Under the mentioned Federal Law No. 131-FZ 
dd. 6 October 2003, the whole of the territory of 
every constituent unit of the Russian Federation 
should be distributed between municipal entities. 
Several kinds of the latter can be created: 


e Single-tier intracity areas within the cities of 
federal significance (as of 1 January 2016, 
267 of such municipalities existed) 

e Municipal areas as upper-tier municipalities 
within other constituent units (1,788, as of 
1 January 2016) 

e Rural settlements and urban settlements as 
lower-tier municipalities within municipal 
areas (as of 1 January 2016, 18,177 and 
1,592, respectively) 

e City districts (the legislator uses the term “city 
district” for the city territory with adjacent 
areas) that can be either single-tier (560, as of 
1 January 2016) or upper-tier municipalities 
(3, as of 1 January 2016) 

e Intracity areas within city districts (as of 1 Jan- 
uary 2016, 19 municipal entities of this type 
existed) 


Totally, more than 22,400 local governments 
currently operate in Russia. Distribution of 
municipal entities between constituent units of 
the Russian Federation is, predictably, unequal. 
Total number of such subregional entities varies 
from 9 (in the Magadanskaya Oblast) to 
956 (in the Republic of Tatarstan). 
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Alongside with municipal entities, adminis- 
trative territorial units exist in every region. 
These are creatures of the regional governments 
and are designated for allocation of territorial 
offices of the regional executives. These units 
coincide with municipalities frequently, but the 
matches and mismatches between their borders 
are situational. 


Municipal Governments 


According to the mentioned Federal Law 
No. 131-FZ dd. 6 October 2003, on default 
municipal government shall comprise of the rep- 
resentative body, the head of the municipal entity, 
the local administration (the executive body), con- 
trol and accounts board, other bodies and elected 
officials provided for by the statute (charter) of the 
municipal entity. On default it is mandatory that 
the representative body, the head of the municipal 
entity, and the local administration were included 
into the structure of the government of the munic- 
ipal entity. Exceptions are envisaged for: 


e Settlements acting as administrative centers of 
municipal districts (executive bodies of the 
latter can perform the functions of local admin- 
istrations for such settlements) 

e Settlements with no more than 100 voters 
(in such settlements representative bodies are 
not elected, and their functions are performed 
by the gatherings of the voters) 

e Settlements with 101—300 voters (in such set- 
tlements representative bodies can be replaced 
by the gatherings of the voters) 

e Single-tier intracity areas within the cities of 
federal significance (in such municipal entities 
a local administration can be absent) 


Representative body of the municipal entity is 
usually called “council,” “assembly,” or “duma” 
(this historic term meaning “considering entity” 
had been brought back to political and legal prac- 
tices after the Soviet period). 

In most municipal entities, representative bod- 
ies are elected directly by the voters. In the city 
districts, such bodies can be composed of the 
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delegates from the representative bodies of the 
intracity areas, and in municipal areas, of the 
delegates from the representative bodies of the 
lower-tier settlements and of the heads (chief offi- 
cials) of the latter. 

The federal legislator had defined the bottom 
limit for the size of representative bodies: 


e In settlements and city districts, they cannot 
comprise less than seven deputies, and this 
limit rises with the population size (for 
instance, in the municipal entities with over 
0.5 million inhabitants, representative bodies 
cannot comprise less than 35 deputies). 

e [n municipal areas, they cannot comprise less 
than 15 deputies. 

e In intracity areas, they cannot comprise less 
than ten deputies. 


On default, the deputies of the representative 
body of the municipal entity serve on a non- 
permanent basis (it is permitted for only up to 
10% of deputies of the certain representative 
body to be permanently employed). 

Electoral system is to be selected by the munic- 
ipal entity itself with consideration of the require- 
ments that can be set by the regional law. The 
latter in its turn should comply with the federal 
rules. These are as follows: 


e The candidates can be either self-nominated or 
nominated by social associations constituted as 
political parties, social organization, and social 
movements. 

e In the settlements with population under 3,000 
inhabitants and in the settlements and the city 
districts with representative bodies consisting 
of less than 15 deputies, only majority voted 
system can be used. 

e In case the majority voted system is being 
applied, both single-member and multimember 
(up to five members) constituencies can be 
formed. 

e In case the mixed member proportional repre- 
sentation system is being applied, no less than 
ten mandates should be distributed between the 
lists proposed by the mentioned social 
associations. 
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Elections can be held every 2, 3, 4, or 5 years 
(to be determined in the statute of the municipal 
entity according to the guidelines set in the 
regional law). The status of the municipal deputy 
can be terminated before due date in case of: 


e Physical disability 

e Resignation at his or her own discretion 

e Losing his or her eligibility (e.g., having been 
declared by a court as having no legal capacity 
or as having a limited legal capacity, being 
sentenced for the crime, termination of the 
Russian Federation citizenship) 

e Being recalled by the voters 

e Resignation from the party he or she had been 
nominated by 

e Dissolution of the representative body of the 
municipal entity 


The representative body of a municipal entity 
can be dissolved early in several occasions: 


e By its own decision 

e By a court decision establishing insufficiency 
of the number of acting deputies for carrying 
out the sessions of the representative body 

e By aregional law following the court decision 
establishing that the representative body had 
not conducted sessions for 3 months 
consecutively 

e By aregional law following a court verification 
of the 3-month long evasion of executing the 
court decision establishing violation of federal 
or regional legislation by an enactment issued 
by the representative body 

e In case of reorganization of the municipal 
entity 


Representative bodies of municipal entities are 
the primary instrument of decision-making on the 
local level of government. The powers of such 
bodies include: 


e Adoption of the statute of the municipal entity 

e Adoption of the local budget 

e Establishment of local taxes and fees 

e Adoption of plans and programs of develop- 
ment of municipal education 
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e Setting procedures for managing and disposing 
of municipal property, for making decisions on 
formation, for reorganizing and liquidating 
municipal enterprises, etc. 

e Monitoring execution of powers by municipal 
bodies and officials 

e Deciding upon retirement of the head of the 
municipal entity 


The head of the municipal entity (in some 
municipalities this post is called “mayor” or 
“elder”) is its chief official that officially repre- 
sents it in relations with other governments, signs 
local acts and agreements, and issues acts sui juris. 
He can be elected in several ways: 


e At municipal polls 

e By the representative body of the municipal 
entity from among the members thereof 

e By the representative body of the municipal 
entity from the nominees recommended by 
the contest commission 

e By the gathering of the voters (in the settle- 
ments with no representative bodies) 


Depending on the way of election, the head of 
the municipal entity can play different roles within 
municipal government: 


e Ifelected at municipal polls or by the represen- 
tative body of the municipal entity among the 
members thereof, he or she shall become either 
a chairman of the latter or the head of the local 
administration. 

e If elected by the representative body of the 
municipal entity from the nominees 
recommended by the contest commission or 
by the gathering of the voters, he or she shall 
become the head of the local administration. 


On default, the head of the municipal entity 
cannot combine the presidency in the representa- 
tive body with the leadership in the local admin- 
istration. Exception can be made for the rural 
settlements and for intracity areas within the cities 
of federal significance. 

Term of office of the head of the municipal 
entity can be set in a range between 2 and 
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5 years, similar to the municipal deputies’ term. 
His or her powers can be terminated before due 
date in numerous cases, such as: 


e Physical disability 

e Resignation at his or her own discretion 

e Losing his or her eligibility (e.g., having been 
declared by a court as having no legal capacity 
or as having a limited legal capacity, being 
sentenced for the crime, termination of the 
Russian Federation citizenship) 

e Being recalled by the voters 

e Court verification of the 2-month long evasion 
of executing the court decision establishing 
violation of federal or regional legislation by 
an enactment issued by the representative 
body 

e Evasion of executing the court decision that 
established either committing actions or taking 
decisions by the head of the municipal entity 
entailing infringement on the rights and free- 
doms; menace to the unity and territorial integ- 
rity of the Russian Federation, to the national 
security of the Russian Federation and its 
defensive capability, and to the integrity of 
the legal and economic space of the Russian 
Federation; or misspending of subventions 
from the federal or the regional budget 

e Failure to discharge his or her duties for 
3 months 

e Taking decisions leading to an overdue munic- 
ipal debt exceeding the limits set by law 

e Budgetary infringements or violation of fed- 
eral legislation (having been established by the 
court) in the course of executing powers dele- 
gated by the regional or federal governments 

e Two consecutive unsatisfactory assessments of 
his or her activities by the representative body 
of the municipal entity 

e Failure to observe the restrictions and bans 
established by legislation on counteracting cor- 
ruption, e.g., establishing accounts in foreign 
banks or using foreign financial instrument by 
the head of the municipal entity himself or 
herself or by a member of his family (this 
restriction applies for the heads of municipal 
areas and city districts) 

e Reorganization of the municipal entity 
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Some of these measures can be taken by the 
representative body of the municipal entity, some 
by the chief official of the constituent unit of the 
Russian Federation, and some by the President of 
the Russian Federation. Excessiveness of grounds 
provided for political and legal responsibility of 
the heads of the municipal entities had made these 
offices relatively unpopular. In the recent years 
competition for the latter had significantly 
decreased. 

The local administration of the municipal 
entity is an executive body headed by either the 
chief official of the municipal entity or by a man- 
ager hired by the representative body of the 
municipal entity on a contractual basis. The non- 
elected head of local administration is considered 
to be a municipal servant, unlike the elected one 
(the latter does not come within the purview of the 
legislation regarding public service). 

The structure of a local administration can vary 
significantly depending on the type and size of the 
municipal entity. In a rural settlement, it can con- 
sist of several officials, while in a municipal area 
or in a city district it can be divided into dozens of 
departments. 

Under the federal and regional legislation on 
local self-government, this body is accountable 
for its decisions and actions to the representative 
body of the respective municipal entity. However, 
in most municipal entities, local administration is 
the only continuing body. Given the fact that the 
controlling capacities of the representative bodies 
are limited and dependent on the local 
population’s political activity (which is not high, 
in general) and that the regulatory functions are 
concentrated in the local administration, the latter 
often appears to be the dominant body within 
municipal government. 


Powers of the Local Governments 


The powers of local governments do not cover an 
exclusive sphere of jurisdiction that could be sep- 
arated from the regional one. The “issues of local 
significance” that are listed in the said Federal 
Law No. 131-FZ dd. 6 October 2003 are concen- 
trated within joint jurisdiction of the Russian 
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Federation and its constituent units. Moreover, 
these issues may fall within the constitutional 
spheres of jurisdictions that are considered to be 
the exclusive ones of the Federation and of its 
constituent units, as these spheres are marked by 
the boundaries of legislative powers of the said 
orders of government that do not coincide with the 
boundaries of the spheres of public administration 
(see » Constitutional Federalism and Public 
Administration, Russia; > Multilevel Governance 
and Public Administration, Russia). Thus, the 
assertion that municipalities enjoy self- 
government implies that they execute federal and 
regional laws. In going this they issue regulations, 
but the latter are not called “laws.” 

The “issues of local significance” are primarily 
the ones concerning local budget, local taxes and 
fees, municipal property, provision of primary fire 
safety, maintenance of communications, public 
catering, trade and everyday services, cultural 
activities, physical training and popular sports 
arrangements, municipal archives, 
etc. Allocation of other powers is asymmetrical 
in several dimensions: 


e The lists of powers that the governments of 
single-tier, upper-tier, and lower-tier municipal 
entities have to exercise are not uniform, 
naturally. 

e Within each of these types, certain jurisdic- 
tional differences can be found (e.g., single- 
tier city districts within most current constitu- 
ent units of the Russian Federation are consid- 
ered to be the most powerful municipal 
entities, while single-tier municipalities within 
three federal cities exercise quite few powers 
reserved for them at the discretion of the cities’ 
legislatures). 

e For different types of municipal entities, the 
said Federal Law sets separate lists of powers 
to be exercised at the discretion of the respec- 
tive local governments (i.e., in case they have a 
will and sufficient funds for that). 


However that may be, the overwhelming 
majority of local governments are far from finan- 
cial self-sufficiency. Thus, they have to rely on the 
upper budgets in order to exercise their powers. 
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Consequently, they become highly dependent on 
the governments of the respective constituent 
units of the Russian Federation. Besides, in the 
course of time, increasingly more powers had 
been being delegated to the local governments 
by the regional ones and even by the federal 
government. Such delegation is being carried out 
either by means of legislation (regional or federal) 
or by agreement. As a result, municipal entities 
become integrated into a single federal-regional- 
municipal system of public administration. 


Conclusion: Local Self-Government or 
Local Agents of Upper Governments? 


According to the constitutional concept, the insti- 
tutions of municipal entities are considered to be 
the institutional basis for local self-government 
functioning separately from the regional and fed- 
eral governments. However, this idea that had 
been rising political and scientific disputes in the 
end of the last century and in the beginning of the 
current one had been ruined by political, legisla- 
tive, and administrative practices. 

During the past 15 years, much had been done 
by the federal government in order to constitute a 
pervasive structure of decision-making and imple- 
mentation that would encompass not only federal 
and regional orders of government but a local one 
as well (Leksin 2011). At present, local govern- 
ments and their officials are: 


e The executors of federal and regional laws 

e The agents of regional and federal govern- 
ments within the issues delegated by respective 
legislators 

e The operators of funds transmitted from 
regional and federal budgets 

e The bodies and the persons that are account- 
able before the regional and federal 
governments 

e The ones answerable and chargeable for viola- 
tion of federal and regional laws and for misuse 
of regional and federal money 


As a result, currently municipal governments 
function not just as institutions deriving from 
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local communities but primarily as an infrastruc- 
ture for execution of the regional and federal 
powers. Correspondingly, their activities are 
mostly aimed not at solving tasks of purely local 
significance but at conducting nationwide and 
region-wide policies, meeting national and 
regional standards, and providing public services 
throughout the country. 
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Definition 


The Chilean Congress has achieved a high degree 
of institutionalization since the country’s demo- 
cratic restoration in 1990. It has a consolidated 
internal structure and plays a central role in the 
political system in exercise of its own functions, 
which indeed have increased over time. Even so, 
for political and institutional reasons, its capacity 
for influence is less than that exercised by other 
assemblies in advanced democracies. 

Section: Latin America and the Caribbean. 


Introduction 


Legislatures play a central role in all democracies, 
mainly by exercising functions of legislation, 
oversight, and representation. In this context, 
there is extensive academic research into demo- 
cratic assemblies analyzing various aspects of its 
place within the political system. In the case of 
Chile, observers have noted the great capacity of 
its Congress to influence the policy making pro- 
cess when compared with the scenario of many 
Latin American countries (BID 2006). For exam- 
ple, the Parliamentary Powers Index provides 
information consistent with the aforementioned, 
situating Chile in a relatively high position in 
Latin America, but below advanced democracies 
like Germany, the United States, or Denmark 
(Fish and Kroenig 2009). Despite a favorable 
international ranking, it is one of the institutions 
ranking lowest in indices of confidence among the 
population (CEP 2016). 

In view of this, it is essential to examine Con- 
gress organization, functioning, and its role in the 
policy making process, both to understand its role 
in the political system and to analyze if it carries 
out its functions effectively (or not). The present 
article seeks to contribute to this discussion. This 
article is divided into the following sections: first, 
the composition of the Congress is described. 
Second, how it is organized is explained. Third, 
the main functions of the Chilean assembly are 
described and analyzed. Finally, the role of Con- 
gress in the Chilean political system is briefly 
discussed. 
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Composition of the Congress 


Since 1822, the Congress has had a bicameral 
structure similar to various other countries in 
Latin America (e.g., Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Mexico, and Uruguay), in a region in which 
bicameralism has a long history (Llanos and 
Nolte 2003). Congress is composed of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies (CD) and the Senate. The CD has 
120 deputies and the Senate 38 members. The 
deputies hold their seats for 4 years and senators 
for eight. Parliamentary elections coincide with 
presidential elections. Thus, every 4 years the 
entire Chamber and half of the Senate are 
renewed. Both senators and deputies can be 
reelected indefinitely. 

For the election of both chambers the so-called 
“binomial system,” almost unique in the world, 
was used from 1989 until 2013. According to this 
system, each district to elect deputies (60 in all) 
and each senatorial constituency (19) has a mag- 
nitude of 2. (Between 1990 and 2006, the number 
of senators varied between 47 and 49, due to the 
existence of nonelected senators (of which there 
were nine, appointed by different institutions) and 
senators for life (former presidents who had held 
office for more than 6 years). Nonelected senators 
figure was eliminated in 2005.) Each party or 
electoral pact comprising two or more parties 
could present a list of up to two candidates per 
district or constituency. Electors voted for one 
candidate. The D’Hondt formula was applied to 
determine who was elected. Thus, it happened that 
if the most voted list received more than double 
the votes of its nearest competitor, both members 
of the list were elected. If this was not the case, 
those candidates were elected who had the most 
votes of the two most voted lists. 

Beginning with the elections of 2017, the rules 
will change due to the 2015 electoral reform act 
(Law 20,840). First, this reform increased the 
number of deputies to 155 and of senators to 50. 
Second, the number and magnitude of districts 
and senatorial constituencies were changed. In 
the case of the CD, the number of districts was 
reduced to 28, each with a magnitude of between 
3 and 8 seats. In the senate, there will be 15 con- 
stituencies, each of which will elect between 2 and 
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5 senators. In both cases, the D’Hondt formula 
will still apply to determine who is elected. Third, 
a gender quota was introduced, according to 
which of each party’s list of candidates those of 
the same sex cannot be more than 60% of the total 
(Gamboa and Morales 2016). 


Internal Organization 


The internal organization is regulated both by the 
Organic Constitutional Law of Congress (Law 
18,918) and the standing orders (“Reglamentos”) 
of each chamber. These deal with the establish- 
ment of the various internal bodies that structure 
the work of each chamber, as well as bureaucratic 
organization. 


Chamber Directorates 

At the start of every legislative period (March 
11 following the most recent election), each 
chamber elects a governing body or Chamber 
Directorate (“Mesa”). The CD’s Directorate com- 
prises a president and two vice-presidents, each of 
whom is elected by majority (CD Standing 
Orders, Article 44). In the Senate, the Directorate 
consists of a president and a vice-president. For- 
mally, they are elected for a single legislative 
period (4 years). However, since 1990 the practice 
has been to reach an agreement at the beginning of 
each legislative session on the distribution of the 
members of the Directories of both chambers as 
well as the chairs of the legislative committees 
(see below). Both change every year. (For exam- 
ple, for the 2014-2018 period, the ruling New 
Majority (Nueva Mayoria) governing coalition 
which dominates both chambers, agreed to dis- 
tribute the leadership of the CD and the Senate 
between its main parties for the duration of the 
entire period. Thus, every year the leadership of 
the chambers switches between members of dif- 
ferent New Majority parties.) 

The CD’s president directs its sessions and 
keeps order in the debate of legislative bills and 
of the Chamber’s declarations and resolutions. 
(The first part of each session is dedicated to the 
discussion of legislative bills. After that, chamber 
declarations (proyectos de acuerdo) are debated, 
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and sessions end with the Hour of Incidents (see 
below).) The president must also decide on the 
admissibility of legislative bills (whether they are 
consistent with the Constitution or otherwise, a 
decision that can be revoked by the plenary). The 
Chamber Directorate is also competent to name 
legislative committee members (according to the 
agreements reached by the party caucuses), to 
declare matters secret, to establish what subjects 
need to be dispatched immediately or fast-tracked, 
and to formulate the draft bill for the corporation’s 
budget. The Directory is permanently assisted by 
the General Secretary of the Chamber of Deputies. 

In the case of the Senate, the president chairs 
the debates in the plenary sessions and organizes 
the discussion of matters the corporation must 
examine. According to the standing orders, the 
president also has powers to summon and preside 
the Senate’s sessions, keep order, declare a session 
secret, and uphold the corporation’s relations with 
other State institutions. The Senate’s Directorate 
is assisted in its functions by the General Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 

According to information obtained from inter- 
views with key informants, the Chamber Direc- 
torates do not actually function in a collegiate 
manner. Rather, their decision-making power is 
concentrated in the president, who also has signif- 
icant leverage in administrative actions. 


Party Parliamentary Groups 
After the Chamber Directorates, the Party Parlia- 
mentary Groups (caucuses or “bancadas’’) are of 
great relevance in the organization of Congress. In 
the Senate’s case, they are the “communicating 
organs” between the Chamber Directory and the 
plenary for all matters submitted for its consider- 
ation (Senate Standing Orders, Articlel1). 
Regardless of the number of members it may 
have, each party may constitute a parliamentary 
group. Likewise, three independent senators may 
form a parliamentary group. Parliamentary group 
meetings are the forum in which representatives 
negotiate and reach agreements on how and in 
what form Senate business should be conducted 
(Article 16). 

In the CD, all deputies must be members of a 
party parliamentary group. Each party forms a 
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parliamentary group by every nine of its members. 
Thus, each party may have more than one parlia- 
mentary group. Taken together, all the committees 
make up the party caucus of each chamber. If a 
party cannot meet the minimum number of nine 
members, it may incorporate members of other 
parties to do so. Independent deputies join to 
form an independent parliamentary group 
(CD Standing Orders, Article 55). The parliamen- 
tary groups function is to expedite the work of the 
Chamber (CD Standing Orders, Article 1). In this 
way, for example, a meeting of parliamentary 
groups decides how the various matters included 
in the Order of business (Tabla) of the respective 
sessions must be dealt with (e.g., if something is to 
be considered of “easy dispatch” or not), or also 
those that relate to the CD’s international policy. 
Despite the foregoing, the action of parliamentary 
groups is limited in that the law establishes oblig- 
atory norms for the definition of what each cham- 
ber must deal with in its sessions (1.e., the issues 
included in its Order of business). The executive 
branch can also influence such decisions by its 
power to declare decisions on legislative bills to 
be “urgent” (see below). 

The internal coordination of the parliamentary 
groups is not formally regulated. According to infor- 
mation obtained from interviews with legislators 
and officials, so-called caucus lunches (almuerzos 
de bancada) are a central feature of their function- 
ing. These informal meetings are directed by the 
caucus chair or vice-chair, and most of the legisla- 
tors are normally present. They take place twice a 
week, on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and are the 
occasion on which each caucus’s political position 
on legislative bills, as well as the legislative agenda, 
is discussed and decided. 


The Bureaucracy 

The general secretaries of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies are the top administrative 
authority or senior head of each corporation and 
responsible for administering their services and 
staff. The law and the standing orders establish 
also the conditions for the entrance and promotion 
of officials within the structure of each Chamber, 
leaving limited room for political discretion in the 
appointment of officials. 
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In the case of the Senate, the law provides for a 
total of 220 permanent staff, while in the CD they 
are 284, distributed in different grades or catego- 
ries. The Library of Congress, which is responsi- 
ble for providing legislative assistance to senators 
and deputies, has 125 permanent staff, who report 
to its director. In addition there are at least as many 
temporary staff on contracts; in 2016 there were 
139 in the CD. 


The Functions of Congress 


Common Powers: The Congress in the 
Legislative Process 

The Chilean constitution attributes exclusive 
powers to each chamber and common powers to 
both. Among the latter, their participation on the 
legislative process (Article 46) is first and fore- 
most. Second is their power to approve or reject 
international treaties the president may present for 
their approval, before these can enter into force. 
Legislators may not introduce amendments to the 
text of a treaty, but it may suggest formulating 
reservations or declarations interpreting the treaty. 
Finally, both chambers must vote to accept or 
reject states of constitutional emergency (states 
of siege and assembly) declared by the president 
of the republic (Article 54, Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Constitution of the Republic of Chile, CPR). 

The main actors in the legislative process are 
the executive branch and the Congress. The pro- 
cess begins with the introduction of a legislative 
bill, either by the president or by one or more 
parliamentarians (not more than ten in the case 
of the CD, or five in the Senate) (Art. 65 CPR). 
Bills proposed by the president are referred to as 
“messages,” while those presented by parliamen- 
tarians are known as “motions.” (In Chile there is 
no provision for citizens’ legislative initiatives.) 
The CPR also establishes that the president has 
exclusive powers to initiate legislation on certain 
important matters (Art. 65). (Examples of matters 
on which the president enjoys sole right of initia- 
tive are: the political and administrative division 
of the country; the creation, modification and 
elimination of taxes; the creation of public ser- 
vices; social security and collective bargaining 
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laws; and the financial administration of the 
state. For details, see Cea (2013).) This means 
that parliamentarians may not present bills on 
these matters or propose amendments to bills 
dealing with them, except to approve or reject 
the proposals or reduce the spending whose intro- 
duction is proposed (Law 18.918, Article 24). 

The law-making process, in general, is as fol- 
lows. Once presented, a bill is discussed in the 
respective chamber, which is referred to as the 
“chamber of origin.” If declared admissible (and 
unless it is approved immediately in one of the 
chambers), as a rule the bill has two readings in 
each chamber, a general one and a detailed one. 
Thus, every bill is first discussed by one or more 
of the permanent committees established to 
study proposed legislation. (In the majority of 
cases, it is one. Exceptionally, two committees 
are asked to review it, either separately or jointly. 
Also, special committees may be created. In every 
case, bills involving public expenditure must 
pass through the Treasury Committee (Law 
No. 18,918, Article 18).) In the CD there are 
25 (with 13 members each) and in the Senate 
there are 19 (with five members each). The com- 
mittee or committees first examine a bill “in gen- 
eral” and recommend that the plenary approve or 
reject it. The latter then decides whether to approve 
or reject the bill “in general.” If it approves it, it 
is sent back to the committee or committees for 
a discussion “in detail” (second reading). At the 
end of the discussion, a second report is issued and 
discussed by the plenary, which finally decides 
whether to accept or reject the bill. If it approves 
it, the bill is passed to the other chamber, where 
a similar procedure is followed. 

The quorum for a law’s approval varies 
according to the law in question. In the case of 
laws that interpret the constitution, the quorum is 
three-fifths of the senators and deputies holding 
office. The quorum for the approval of organic 
constitutional laws is four-sevenths, while an 
absolute majority is required to approve laws 
requiring a special quorum (quorum calificado) 
(Article 66). (The constitution stipulates what 
matters must be regulated by an organic constitu- 
tional law. Chief among them are: the organiza- 
tion and powers of the courts, of the 
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Constitutional Court, the Central Bank, the elec- 
toral system, and the political parties. The same is 
true of laws requiring a special quorum (e.g., 
those authorizing the state to engage in an eco- 
nomic activity).) For all other laws (so-called sim- 
ple laws), the quorum is a majority of the deputies 
and senators present.(Parliamentarians holding 
office are all those who are members of Congress 
except for those who have been stripped of their 
parliamentary immunity or are out of the country. 
The chambers can sit with a third of their members 
plus one, that is, with 41 deputies and 13 senators. 
Consequently, to pass an organic constitutional 
law (if all parliamentarians are in exercise of 
their functions), the votes of 69 deputies and 
23 senators are required. If a simple law is 
involved, on the other hand, and there are only 
60 deputies and 24 senators, the vote of 31 depu- 
ties and 13 senators is sufficient.) Once a bill has 
been approved in each of the chambers, it passes 
to the president of the republic, who can approve it 
or veto it. In the case of a veto, in order to reject 
the veto and insist on the original text, the Con- 
gress need the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
legislators in each chamber. 

Some comments may help to understand better 
the dynamics of the legislative process. First, 
every law must be approved by parliament before 
its promulgation. Unlike other countries such as 
Argentina or Brazil, there is no mechanism 
enabling the executive branch to dictate unilater- 
ally norms with the status of laws. Second, during 
the discussion of bills, both legislators and the 
executive branch may present proposals for 
amendments (subject to the limitations mentioned 
above with regard to the president’s exclusive 
competence), which are known as indicaciones. 
Third, except in the case of the budget laws, (This 
law, which is annual, has a different procedure. 
The president has to present the bill at least 
3 months before it must become law (on January 
1 of each year), and if Congress does not decide 
on a bill within 60 days, the version presented by 
the president prevails.) parliamentary delibera- 
tions are not subject to any time limit. Despite 
this, the executive branch may declare bills con- 
sideration to be a matter of urgency, in which case 
the respective chamber may have to comply with a 
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fixed deadline (of 30, 15, or 6 days) to reach a 
decision on a bill. However, failure to meet the 
deadline does not imply the bill’s approval (Law 
18.918, Article 26). Fourth, during the discussion 
in the committees, experts and other organizations 
that wish to express an opinion on a bill may 
formally participate — access is open. Fifth, even 
though the plenary has the final word on bills, the 
key decisions on their content and whether they 
progress or not are taken in the specialized com- 
mittees. In this context, the committee chairman 
plays a key role, as in practice her favorable dis- 
position is a vital factor in the progress of a bill. 
This is why the choice of the committee chairman 
(especially the main ones like the Treasury and 
Constitution Committees) is part of the negotia- 
tions between party caucuses. Sixth, should the 
chambers differ over the contents of a bill, the 
constitution provides for the formation of “joint 
committees,” composed of an equal number of 
senators and deputies, whose job is to propose a 
path to resolve the differences between the cham- 
bers. In practice, this has been the main mecha- 
nism for resolving legislative clashes between 
government and opposition (in 23 of the 
26 years since 1990 the government coalition 
has not had majority in both chambers). 

Between 1990 and 2016 Congress discussed 
10,905 legislative bills, of which 2748 (25.2%) 
were “messages” and 8157 (74.8%) were 
“motions.” However, when we look at the 
approval rate of bills as opposed to their origins 
alone, the comparison is reversed. 73.5% of the 
2676 laws approved since 1990 originated with 
messages, while only 26% originated with 
motions. In other words, only 8% of the motions 
actually became law. These data clearly speak to 
the powerful leverage of the executive branch in 
the legislative arena. 

In the final analysis, Congress can be stronger 
than these figures would lead one to expect. 
Recent research has shown that parliamentarians 
use informal resources to increase budgetary allo- 
cations and to relocate resources (Arana 2015). 
There is also evidence that Chilean legislators 
use informal contacts with the executive to influ- 
ence the prelegislative phases of bills (Ferraro 
2008). 
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Exclusive Powers: the Chamber of Deputies as 
an Oversight Body 

The CD has two exclusive powers. The first is to 
oversee the actions of government, for which it 
has three main instruments: (a) to create commit- 
tees of inquiry (CI) to gather information on spe- 
cific government actions, for which it needs the 
vote of two-fifths of the deputies, and (b) to adopt 
chamber declarations to be transmitted to the pres- 
ident, who must respond through the respective 
minister within 30 days. In addition, any deputy 
may request information from the government 
with the vote of one-third of the deputies. Finally, 
(c) to put questions to government ministers, that 
is, summon them to appear to respond to questions 
about matters on their watch. For this, a vote of 
one third of the deputies is required (Article 52). 
(This power was introduced in 2005.) 

Its second power is to determine whether to 
proceed or not with impeachment proceedings 
against government authorities. The constitution 
establishes exhaustively which authorities are 
subject to impeachment, the grounds on which 
such proceedings can be based, and the quorum 
needed to approve them. For example, the 
president can only be impeached for actions of 
his or her administration that have seriously 
compromised the honor or security of the nation 
or have seriously infringed the constitution or the 
law (Article 52). The quorum for approval is an 
absolute majority of the deputies in office. 

Of the oversight mechanisms available to the 
CD, its committees of inquiry (Until the 2005 
constitutional reform the constitution did not 
recognize committees of inquiry. However, 
many of them were created after 1990, based 
on the Standing Orders of the CD.) are the 
most visible and have the greatest public impact, 
as well as a long tradition in its history. They 
consist of 13 members (CD Standing Orders, 
Article 313) and the CD defines their objectives 
and purpose when it agrees to form them. To 
carry out their work, these committees can 
order the appearance of ministers of state and 
public officials as well as the staff of public 
enterprises. Summonses and orders for informa- 
tion can be issued with the agreement of one- 
third of the members of committee. A committee 
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can also invite private actors to attend, although 
they have no obligation to do so. 

Between 1990 and 2016, 169 committees of 
inquiry were established. Their number varied by 
year, averaging 6.5 over the period. In 2016 
19 were formed, the highest number since 1990. 
(Among those created in 2016 were the commit- 
tees charged with investigating errors in the elec- 
toral register for the municipal elections of 2016; 
irregularities in the tendering of hospitals; com- 
pliance with the Directorate of Labor norms on 
trade unions, among others.) The duration of com- 
mission mandates varied during 2016, giving 
them 30 to 180 days to carry out their work. 
(Information obtained from https://www.camara. 
cl/trabajamos/comisiones_tipo.aspx?prmT=I vis- 
ited on January 17, 2017.) 

Finally, regarding the questioning of 
ministers, since 2006 16 ministers have had to 
appear before the CD to answer questions. 
(Information obtained from the official Chamber 
of Deputies website. https://www.camara.cl/ 
trabajamos/comision_interpelacion.aspx) In prac- 
tice in the great majority of cases such questioning 
has had no concrete political repercussions. 

In view of this, the efficacy of these mecha- 
nisms has been queried. To date, no systematic 
study has been carried out to evaluate the over- 
sight capacity of the CD, even though its limited 
capacity has been underscored (PNUD 2014). 
A key aspect to consider is that the instruments 
described above lack any powers of sanction. 
Thus, for example, even when they conclude 
that some authority broke the law, the committees 
of inquiry cannot impose sanctions. Another fact 
that reflects the limitations of the powers 
described above is that between March 11, 2015, 
and March 10, 2016, the CD issued 10,151 
requests for information from the government, of 
which only 5560 received replies, leaving 4.561 
awaiting a response (Chamber of Deputies 2016). 


Exclusive Powers: the Senate in the Political 
System 

The Senate has greater exclusive powers, which 
give it more leverage in the political process. 
Among the most important (CPR, Article 53) 
are: (a) to hear impeachment proceedings 
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approved by the Chamber and to pass final judg- 
ment on the guilt of the accused. If the accused is 
found guilty, he or she is removed from their 
position and may not be designated or elected 
for any public office for 5 years; (b) Decide on 
the loss of civil immunity of ministers of state; 
(c) rule on questions of competence between 
administrative authorities and the courts; 
(d) Declare the incapacity of the president for 
reasons of physical or mental disability, as well 
as allow or reject the president’s resignation 
should he present it; and (e) Intervene in the 
appointments of various authorities. 

This last attribution gives the Senate a substan- 
tial source of power within the political system, 
placing it in a superior position to the CD. (This is 
mainly because the Senate’s other powers are little 
used and have no major political impact. The main 
exception is its mandate to rule in impeachment 
proceedings, which at any rate have been infre- 
quent. Since 1990 21 have been launched, of 
which three have been approved. Two of them 
ended with the dismissal of ministers of education 
(in 2009 and 2013). We are grateful to Cristina 
Escudero for this information.) For example, it 
falls to the Senate, on a vote of two-thirds of its 
members, to approve or reject the president’s nom- 
inations for the appointment of the attorney gen- 
eral, Supreme Court justices, the comptroller 
general of the republic, and the councilors of the 
Central Bank and of the Electoral Authority, among 
others. Moreover, it appoints four of the 10 mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Court (two of them from 
candidates nominated by the CD). (On this point, it 
is important to note that since 1990 several reforms 
have increased the Senate’s intervention in the 
appointment of authorities, and thereby its influ- 
ence in the political system (Berrios and Gamboa 
2006).) In this context, from 1990 until 2013 
134 nominations were submitted for Senate 
approval, of which 119 were approved. 

Thus, given the high quorums required for the 
approval of nominations to top posts in the 
decision-making process, the executive branch 
must establish a broad system of political agree- 
ments with the Senate, which gives this body a 
substantial level of influence in the political sys- 
tem, greater than that of the CD (PNUD 2014). 
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Congress and its Representative Functions 
Different types of activity are involved in the 
representation of voters. Some are carried out 
outside Congress and are unregulated, such as 
direct contact with voters (constituency work) 
or press activities. Others, on the other hand, 
can be carried out in Congress by using the 
spaces the institutional framework provides. In 
the Chilean case, these are basically two: intro- 
ducing legislative bills and presenting the prob- 
lems of groups or territories to parliament and 
other authorities. 

With regard to the first instrument, data avail- 
able for 2002—2006 show that only a marginal 
percentage of the bills presented by deputies 
have a specific territorial or district reference 
(Marenghi 2009). Moreover, as indicated previ- 
ously, deputies’ powers to initiate legislation are 
limited and their bills have a small probability of 
becoming law. In this sense, this instrument has 
limited scope. 

The second space is the so-called Hour of 
Incidents. A total of 1 h per week is allotted to 
this activity, (The time allocated to each party or 
parliamentary group is proportionate to the num- 
ber of deputies it has. The party or parliamentary 
group then divides this time between its deputies, 
as it seems fit.) in which parliamentarians may 
raise any issue they wish with the Chamber, 
making it a useful instrument for their function 
as representatives, especially of their own con- 
stituents. Although the subject been little studied 
in the Chilean case, recent research shows 
that that is indeed the case: of 1374 interventions 
in the Hour of Incidents between 1998 and 
2014 (approximately 8% of the total), 53.4% 
were made to raise issues of local importance 
(Gamboa and Toro 2017). Another study has 
demonstrated that legislators from electoral 
districts more distant from the capital tend to 
use this procedure more frequently (Aleman 
et al. forthcoming). It should be pointed that 
these interventions are normally accompanied 
by a request that the authority concerned 
(usually a minister), intervene by adopting mea- 
sures to deal with the problem in question. There 
is no systematic information on the effectiveness 
of these interventions in practice in terms of the 
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actions taken in response to them. However, 
informal interviews with members of Congress 
coincide in suggesting a low response rate by the 
executive. 


The Place of Congress in the Political 
System 


An overview of the role of the National Congress 
in the political system offers inconsistent per- 
spectives. On the one hand, the Congress 
exhibits a high degree of institutionalization in 
organizational terms. Since 1990 its internal 
organs (Chamber Directorates, caucuses, com- 
mittees, and the internal bureaucracy) have con- 
solidated themselves and developed a way of 
working that seems suited to the functions 
entrusted to them. Moreover, the actors involved 
attach value to these bodies. Added to the above, 
the Congress has continued to strengthen its 
position in the system (mainly through the 
appointment of authorities in the case of the 
Senate) and oversight activities in the case of 
the Chamber. 

On the other hand, if we concentrate on the 
legislative function, the Chilean system reveals a 
situation of imbalance between the executive and 
legislative branches, in favor of the former. Even 
though this has not led to cases of legislative 
gridlock or paralysis, its origins lie in the institu- 
tional system, which provides the executive 
branch with a set of instruments to exert influence 
over the legislative process at Congress’s expense. 
At the same time, however, a thorough evaluation 
on this point requires more study of the informal 
mechanisms of influence available to members of 
Congress, as well as mechanisms of cooperation 
between government and opposition. The latter is 
particularly important given that since 1990 and 
for a large part of the period analyzed here, the 
different governments have not enjoyed a parlia- 
mentary majority. 

Equally, even though research on the issue is 
sparse, legislators enjoy few instruments to exer- 
cise from Congress their functions as representa- 
tives. What’s more, the existing mechanisms are 
not necessarily effective. 
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In synthesis, the Congress is a consolidated 
institution within the Chilean political system. It 
plays a significant role in determining public pol- 
icies, despite its reduced powers when compared 
with the executive. To alter the imbalance 
between the legislative and executive branches 
would require a reform of the political system 
that could only be achieved by a profound consti- 
tutional change. This has been a source of debate 
since the restoration of democracy, as well as of 
proposals by some political parties. 
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Synonyms 


Color-blind racism; Hidden racism; Paternalistic 
racism; Structural racism 


Institutional racism may be defined as “an indirect 
and largely invisible process which can be com- 
pared with cloning and the glass ceiling,” 
according to A.J. Price (1997). “It is a term 
encompassing the, often unintentional, barriers 
and selection/promotion procedures which serve 
to disadvantage members of ethnic minority 
groups.” 

Braham et al. (1992: 106) goes a step further 
and suggests that widening our definition of dis- 
crimination to include indirect or institutional rac- 
ism gives a much better understanding of the 
barriers faced by ethnic minorities. Institutional 
racism, he asserts, is virtually unrecognized by 
organizations but is an extremely contentious 
issue in the public sector. 

Dominelli (2002: 157) writes that it is often the 
veiled presence of racism in everyday activities, 
which coincides with the failure to make connec- 
tions between the various incarnations of racism 
(personal, institutional and cultural), which results 
in the inability of white people to pinpoint its 
existence and thus take corrective action. 

Halstead (1988) postulates institutional racism 
as the manner in which institutional arrangements 
and the distribution of resources shape the advan- 
tages of white society. More specifically, he 
asserts that there are four distinct aspects of the 
phenomenon. First, he says that there is the his- 
torical form of an institution which is in and of 
itself not racist, as the organization was created 
for a homogenous society. Second, he argues 
that these institutional arrangements may 
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disadvantage minority groups and thus require 
corrective assessments and implementation of 
nondiscriminatory arrangements. Third, Halstead 
calls attention to the power of the white majority 
over these institutional arrangements and argues 
they may be intentional or unintentional. The 
arrangements may be intentionally perpetrated 
for racist reasons, he argues, because whites see 
the system as being to their advantage. The 
arrangements may be perpetrated intentionally 
for non-racist reasons, he argues, because of tra- 
dition or custom. Finally, Halstead writes that 
once discriminating consequences of the arrange- 
ments are exposed, institutional change should 
occur. If not, he says anyone seeking to perpetuate 
them is guilty of racism. 

In an influential study, Jones (1997) distin- 
guishes individual from institutional racism that 
relies on a classificatory or taxonomic system for 
forms of discriminatory expression. For Jones, 
individual racism can take either a dominative/ 
aggressive form or an aversive form involving 
avoidance of those of other races, prompted by 
feelings of unease or discomfiture. The same 
author describes institutional racism as behavior 
directed toward entire demographic categories 
rather than individuals and says that it may be 
thought of as an extension or aggregation of indi- 
vidual racism. Jones (1997) further describes two 
forms of institutional racism, individually medi- 
ated and _ standard-of-practice discrimination. 
Individual-mediated racism refers to the sub- 
stance and impacts of institutional policies and 
practices (such as hiring and promotion proce- 
dures) that are influenced by individuals who 
(knowingly or otherwise) have racist outlooks. 
Standard-of-practice discrimination includes 
institutional practices that directly or indirectly 
restrict the professional access and mobility of 
individuals or groups on the basis of race. For 
Jones, individual and institutional variants of dis- 
crimination may lack full cognizance or intention- 
ality, but it is no less harmful for lacking 
willfulness. 

Essed (1990) notes an overlap between indi- 
vidual and institutional forms of discrimination. 
When individual prejudices are enacted in institu- 
tional settings, for instance in aggregate failures to 
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extend to colleagues of color the same social 
supports as others, the result may be the creation 
of a climate of nonacceptance that affects those 
colleagues’ career chances. 

Distinctions between individual racism and 
individually mediated institutional racism are nec- 
essary in development of a nuanced and useful 
understanding of employment discrimination in 
the context here described. Insisting on the 
institutional dimensions of action and impacts 
obviates the self-serving tendency to limit consid- 
erations of racism to individual, fully conscious, 
and explicit or overt action. Racism is insidious 
because it is so often hidden among institutional 
practices which are, in effect, aggregations and 
accretions of individual attitudes over time. 

The National Association of Social Workers 
has referred to institutional racism as the manifes- 
tation of racism in social systems and institutions, 
contending that “it is the social, economic, educa- 
tional, and political forces or policies that operate 
to foster discriminatory outcomes” (NASW 
2007). Others (Barker 2003; Brandt 1991) have 
argued that institutional racism results from the 
arrangement of policies and procedures that are 
tied to bureaucratic structures and thus produce 
unequal distributions of outcomes for people of 
color. Penderhughes (1989) contended that such 
power-assigning structures take the form of insti- 
tutional racism and affect not only life opportuni- 
ties but also the life-styles, and the quality of life 
for people of color, as well as for Whites. In doing 
so, such arrangements exacerbate and distort per- 
ceptions of biological and behavioral differences. 

An observation of institutional racism and 
administrative leadership (Ward 2001) pinpointed 
the need for organizational leaders to be more 
cognizant of cultural differences when conducting 
performance evaluations. This was found to be 
especially relevant when minorities were being 
evaluated for the first time in previously all 
white organizations or departments. The author 
cited the example of a newly hired Hispanic field 
employee whose supervisor received complaints 
that the employee was not friendly and lacked 
good communication skills. The supervisor was 
alarmed because in the 10 years he had worked for 
the organization, he had never received any 
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complaints from constituents. Should the supervi- 
sor consider the complaints valid and include 
them as part of the employee’s performance eval- 
uation or should the supervisor place the com- 
plaints in a broader cultural context before 
considering them valid? According to the study, 
if the supervisor does the former, he becomes part 
of the problem rather than the solution and thus 
perpetuates cultural racism (also see Ward and 
Rivera 2014). 

Cultural racism exists when the culture of a 
minority group is seen as flawed and thus as 
standing in the way of the group’s progress. The 
minority group is encouraged to relinquish its own 
culture and adopt the majority culture including 
mannerisms and speech patterns. 

To the extent that racial and/or ethnic minori- 
ties are restricted from upward mobility in 
public organizations due to institutional arrange- 
ments or cultural differences rests decidedly with 
organizational leaders. Lack of action on the 
part of administrators may perpetuate the 
unspoken phenomenon that newly appointed 
white employees are considered competent until 
they prove themselves incompetent, whereas 
newly appointed black or Hispanic employees 
are assumed incompetent until they prove them- 
selves competent or the belief that African Amer- 
icans must work twice as hard to prove their 
competence (Ward 2001; also see Arrow 1972). 

Other forms of so-called unintentional racism 
include paternalistic racism and color-blind rac- 
ism. Whereas institutional racism stems from the 
failure on the part of the majority to adapt to 
diverse organizations, paternalistic racism sug- 
gests that white people have the right to interfere 
in the lives of black people for the good of black 
people and the influence to decide what is in the 
best interest of black people (Halstead 1988). 

Color-blind racism is most closely associated 
with the term unintentional racism. Yet, in public 
organizations as well as in society at large, it may 
lead to injustice by ignoring the history, experi- 
ences, and needs of black people and other 
minorities. Halstead (1988) argues that injustice 
is caused by color blindness when people are 
treated the same when in relevant respects they 
are different, just as when treating people 
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differently when in relevant respects they are 
the same. 

Much of the study of racism (see Rivera and 
Ward 2010) has placed emphasis on the adverse 
impacts of direct expressions of prejudice or the 
exclusion from serious consideration for employ- 
ment. However, the impacts of racism and preju- 
dice may be more often felt through indirect 
actions and behaviors. For example, indirect man- 
ifestation of racism may involve the exclusion 
from mutual support networks on which employ- 
ment so often relies. It is not, in other words, the 
direct repudiation of minority candidates at the 
point of the hiring decision that is key to minority 
under-representation, so much as the exclusion of 
such candidates from collegial networks based on 
mutuality. 

One countervailing trend is the increasingly 
common practice among graduate programs in 
public affairs of helping to develop supportive col- 
legial networks and mentoring programs for minor- 
ity hires. Another is the development of cultural- 
competency and diversity curricula in graduate 
public affairs education (see, e.g., Rice 2006). 

While some successful practices are being 
developed in this regard, the problem is also a 
philosophical one. The germane literature relating 
to representation of faculty of color in public 
affairs programs suggests that there continues to 
be confusion over what is diversity and what is 
equal employment opportunity and what the 
larger agenda might be for these elements of 
employment equity regarding public administra- 
tion in particular. An equal employment approach 
may amount to little more than risk management 
(e.g., aimed at avoiding discrimination actions or 
maintaining accreditation), while a diversity 
approach would turn to a positive commitment 
to representativeness and equity. The former 
operates in the institutional domain of the law 
and the latter in the normative realm of public 
ethics or the ethos of the discipline. 

Today, some of the most nuanced treatments of 
diversity and the changing workforce come out of 
the business administration literature. Argyle (2007) 
argues that the “public sector was in the forefront of 
implementing AA/EEO, serving as a role model for 
the private sector [but] the same cannot be said when 
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it comes to managing diversity.” He finds that the 
private sector now leads in this area, while the public 
sector 1s decidedly behind. In short, the public sector 
may have relinquished much of its leadership in the 
area of diversity. 

However, recent work by public administration 
scholars is attending more closely to the public 
sector performance implications of diversity. 
David Pitts of Georgia State University and Eliz- 
abeth Jarry of the University of Georgia (2005) 
have produced a strong empirical treatment 
linking diversity and organizational performance. 
Noting that theirs is “the first public administra- 
tion study to use large-N data to link a measure of 
diversity to organizational performance,” Pitts 
and Jarry (2005: 26) remark that public adminis- 
tration still awaits its first qualitative data study to 
achieve the same goal. However, haltingly, 
research on both the performance and normative 
implications of diversity is gaining centrality in 
public administration scholarship. 

One prevailing view is that institutional racism 
may be diminished, and diversity enhanced, 
through effective cultural-competency training 
(see Ward and Rivera 2014). According to this 
perspective, cultural-competency training should 
be emphasized in all organizations irrespective of 
sector, but especially in racially diverse organiza- 
tions and organizations serving diverse constitu- 
encies in the public sector. Examples of effective 
cultural-competency training were found in the 
areas of community-policing initiatives, where 
increased citizen involvement helped to foster 
positive relationships between the citizenry and 
the law enforcement community, toward the goal 
of reporting and reducing crime (also see Ward 
2002). Other effective examples were found in the 
social work field. However, as previously men- 
tioned, such training must emphasize the positive 
understanding of differences, rather than being an 
exercise in risk management, or simply pursuing 
the knowledge of other groups and cultures, 
which may result in an overambitious exercise, 
most likely to result in the inadvertent reinforce- 
ment of racial, ethnic, and cultural stereotypes. 
Thus, it is often the matter of the individual cour- 
age of a public servant faced with a compelling 
claim to social equity that makes the critical 
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difference rather than a given set of diversity 
policies and practices. 

Hence, institutional racism perpetuates both 
intentional and unintentional practices that disad- 
vantage minority groups. In essence, it voids the 
most earnest efforts at increasing organizational 
diversity and equity. Most often, it makes for 
denials of the very reality of racism or of a need 
to respond to others in a racially sensitive and 
culturally competent manner. However, those 
organizations that embrace change in this regard, 
particularly when they have recognized the exis- 
tence of institutional racism within their midst, are 
much more likely to respond successfully to the 
demands of an increasingly diverse polity, society, 
and marketplace. In addition, and although risk 
management should not drive diversity programs, 
such organizations are also much less likely to 
also be exposed to the risks associated with racial 
and cultural insensitivity. 


Cross-References 
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Diversity and its Management in Organizations 
Diversity in Organizations 

Equity Theory of Organizations 
Organizational Demography 

Public Values in Public Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Organizational theory pertaining to institutions 


Institutional Theory and Nonprofits 
Definition 


Perspectives about how organizations develop 
cultures, systems of patterned behaviors, and 
recurring processes. 


Introduction 


The economic theory of the nonprofit sector states 
that the sector’s existence is attributable to market 
failure, pluralism, and needs for modernization, 
trust, and solidarity. Nonprofit organizations are 
structured in accordance with democratic, collec- 
tive/feminist, hierarchical, and elitist approaches. 
As individual nonprofit organizations become 
larger and more complex, they become institu- 
tions. Social scientists apply the term “institu- 
tions” to organizations that have developed a 
well-defined structure and a culture founded on 
rules, folkways, mores, and customs. The culture 
influences the behavior of the organization’s 
members, making it consistent. Institutions in a 
field of activity converge toward similar structures 
and cultures. Deviations from this pressure for 
convergence, when they occur, are brought about 
by “institutional entrepreneurs.” 


Institutional Theory in Economics, 
Political Science, and Sociology 


Origin of Institutional Theory 

The attention of a large proportion of social sci- 
ence scholars has been caught by the concept of 
institutions during the last few centuries. For 
example, ever since the US Constitution went 
into effect in 1789, many American political sci- 
entists have assiduously studied Congress, exec- 
utive agencies, and the Supreme Court, described 
their interactions, and analyzed the extent to 
which they influence the making of public poli- 
cies. That approach to the study of public policy is 
known as “institutionalism.” In general, the term 
“institutional theory” refers to the strain of 
thought that places institutions at the center of 
social interaction and production of results. This 
theory attracted adherents beginning in the 1850s. 
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Sociologists who used the concept of institutions 
as a framework for their analyses include Herbert 
Spencer, Karl Marx, Emile Durkheim, Max 
Weber, Charles Horton Cooley, Talcott Parsons, 
Robert K. Merton, Philip Selznick, and Everett 
Hughes. Since the 1970s, most social science 
research that focuses on institutions has been 
said to be expounding on “new institutional the- 
ory” or “neo-institutionalism.” 


Definition of Institutions 

The “new institutional theory” holds that the def- 
inition of an institution goes beyond the definition 
of an organization. A group of people who want to 
address a social problem may assemble and 
declare that they are founding a nonprofit organi- 
zation. But the organization is unlikely at that 
point to have been institutionalized. To be an 
institution, a group must have developed the fol- 
lowing features: 


e There must be an intention that gives the group 
araison d’étre. The reason may be expressed as 
a mission, a vision, or a platform. 

e There must be a structure in accordance with 
which the relationships of the members with 
each other are specified. The structure is the 
means through which the organization’s pur- 
pose is implemented. 

e There must be a set of rules, folkways, mores, 
and customs. The rules, folkways, mores, and 
customs constitute a culture that channels the 
behavior of the members, thus making the 
behavior consistent, predictable, orderly, and 
stable (Scott 2014; Miles 2012). 


The sociologist Selznick explained that a 
group becomes an institution over a period of 
time, during which the group develops a history, 
the personalities of its members shape its devel- 
opment, its members attach variable amounts of 
value to forms of process and product, and the 
group selects ways of interacting with its task 
environment. Selznick also observed that organi- 
zations with the least well-developed technologies 
and the most ambiguous objectives are most likely 
to become extensively institutionalized (Scott 
2014). 
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Legitimacy and Conservatism 

In so far as an institution has folkways, mores, and 
other customs, presumably its members internal- 
ize these aspects of its culture and perceive that 
behavior conforming to them is right, proper, and 
even moral. Members act in accordance with the 
norms not just because such behavior is expected, 
as the sociologist Parsons explained, but also 
because the circumstances socialize them to 
believe that the behavior is worthy. 

Because they hold this belief, the members 
perpetuate the culture, so that it persists. The 
conferral of legitimacy discourages deviating 
behavior and reinforces the cultural framework. 
Even as the original members have left the orga- 
nization, their successors have learned the norms 
and reproduce the culture without any particular 
deliberation. “We have always done it this way” 
becomes a forceful rationale for continuing to do 
things that way, whether the norms serve the orga- 
nization optimally on any given occasion or not. 

The perpetuation of traditions developed long 
ago exerts a conservative effect on institutions and 
the society they serve. Any revision of the culture 
is likely the initiative of an influential, persuasive 
change agent, who makes a calculation that devi- 
ation from the norms will serve a pressing need 
that he/she perceives at that point. Ordinarily, 
however, an organization’s leaders will be loath 
to disturb an existing culture that fosters consis- 
tent, predictable, voluntary, and orderly conduct 
and thus tends to serve their interests (Scott 2014; 
Miles 2012). 


Rationality 

A central rationale for the use of institutions as 
devices to accomplish goals is that institutions 
foster rational behavior. Political scientist Herbert 
Simon wrote, “- - -[T]he rational individual is, and 
must be, an organized and institutionalized indi- 
vidual” (quoted in Scott 2014, p. 29). 

The theories of Frederick W. Taylor, founder of 
the scientific management school, and the sociol- 
ogist Max Weber assumed that managers had 
complete information — or at least the means to 
compile it — with which to make rational deci- 
sions. Therefore, managers would have the oppor- 
tunity to bring about optimal results. 
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In describing “administrative behavior,” 
Simon disputed the assumption that managers 
have anything other than incomplete information. 
Then, in making decisions, managers are also 
constrained by human limitations on being 
aware of available options and their costs, bene- 
fits, and unanticipated consequences, by limita- 
tions on how much time and money can be 
dedicated to decision-making, and by being 
affected by biases as they sort through alterna- 
tives. In the presence of such sources of uncer- 
tainty, managers must resort to methods that offer 
bounded rationality. Bounded rationality is appar- 
ent in the following manifestations: 


e As philosopher David Braybrooke and Charles 
E. Lindblom, a political scientist and econo- 
mist, described, administrators make policies 
using the process of “muddling through” — 
incremental decision-making that designs the 
next round of policies by making small 
changes to the preceding round of policies. 
Incremental decision-making averts provoca- 
tions to stakeholders, because they do not need 
to adapt to sudden changes in direction and 
there is continued reliance on previous 
compromises. 

e Managers may develop courses of action with 
the use of such heuristic (rule-of-thumb) 
approaches as trial and error. 

e Simon observed that administrators may settle 
on suboptimal measures that, though they do 
not optimize, satisfice stakeholders. The term 
“satisfice” is a combination of “satisfy” and 
“suffice.” Mollifying stakeholders is accepted 
as an acceptable alternative to the costly and 
essentially impossible aspiration of finding the 
best of all possible options (Anheier 2014; 
Scott 2014). 


Isomorphism 

As indicated above, institutional theory states that 
the members of an institution will act consistently 
in accordance with the group’s norms. Institu- 
tional theory goes further in asserting that all 
organizations in a single field of activity (e.g., 
public schools) will develop fairly similar struc- 
tures and cultures. In 1968, human ecologist 
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Amos Hawley observed that the uniformity of 
environmental conditions causes the similarity 
of structure and culture. Isomorphism is the term 
that describes how institutions in a field of 
activity resemble each other. Sociologists Paul J. 
DiMaggio and Walter W. Powell identify three 
categories of isomorphic process. 


e When the similarity is caused by pressure from 
other organizations to act in accordance with 
rules or standards, the process is coercive iso- 
morphism. These organizations may be regu- 
latory agencies, watchdog organizations, or 
sources of funding. Their requirements may 
force otherwise informal organizations to 
become bureaucratic, professionalized institu- 
tions that conform to standards of financial 
reporting, performance evaluations, and certi- 
fication requirements. 

e When the similarity is caused by uncertainty 
due to technology underdevelopment or 
dynamic environmental conditions, the pro- 
cess 1s called mimetic isomorphism. Organiza- 
tions may react to the uncertainty by imitating 
organizations that are coping successfully. 
Nonprofit managers may adopt functions and 
strategies of the for-profit sector that have pro- 
ved successful in managing the uncertainty. 

e When the similarity is caused by professional 
standards and practices imposed by the content 
of education and training programs, codes of 
ethics adopted by professional associations, 
and similar sources of professional expecta- 
tions, the process is called normative isomor- 
phism. “For example,” Anheier writes, “the 
rules, regulations, and ethics of the social 
work profession contribute to similarities 
across social service and welfare agencies, 
Irrespective of organizational form” (Anheier 
2014, p. 280). 


Institutional theorists recognize that, on occa- 
sion, leaders of organizations may opt to resist 
some of the pressures that trap organizations in 
similar patterns of structure and culture. Such 
leaders are labeled as “institutional entrepre- 
neurs.” They may act individually or organize a 
coalition. In this way, change agents can 
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overcome the homogeneity that the process of 
isomorphism otherwise produces (Anheier 2014; 
Miles 2012; Scott 2014). 


Rationale of the Nonprofit Format 


Nonprofit organizations arose to address societal 
needs that governments and profitable enterprises 
address insufficiently. This section lists five con- 
tributions that nonprofit organizations provide to a 
society: 


e Modernization 
e Market failure 
e Trust 

e Pluralism 

e Solidarity 


Modernization 

Lester Salamon explained that nonprofit organi- 
zations generate support from the community for 
and deliver the support to those in need today just 
as families and tribes would help their members 
long ago (Bachani and Vradelis 2012). In feudal 
Europe, communities were based on the existence 
of estates owned by lords on which serfs were 
employed on the basis of permanent relationships 
with the respective lords and with other serfs. 
Accordingly, each lord had an ongoing affiliation 
with his peers and each serf had an ongoing affil- 
lation with his peers. If help were to be needed, 
one would know exactly to whom to appeal for 
assistance. The Europeans who emigrated to 
North America found a virtually limitless expanse 
of land. If feudalism was the answer to the scarcity 
of land in Europe, it was the solution to no prob- 
lem at all in the New World. Instead, a society 
without formal economic classes arose. However, 
the lack of formal classes posed the problem of 
where an inhabitant of this New World would find 
assistance were he or she to encounter a pressing 
problem. 

As a natural development, voluntary associa- 
tions arose, such as the volunteer fire department 
that Benjamin Franklin famously cofounded in 
Philadelphia. Furthermore, the framers of the US 
Constitution remained jittery in 1787 from the 
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very recent spectacle of Shays’ Rebellion, in 
which a group of debt-ridden farmers in western 
Massachusetts marched to the east intending to 
bring down the commonwealth’s government in 
Boston in order to deprive the creditors of the 
arena in which to enforce debts. Thus, the framers 
explored the threat of factions to popular govern- 
ment. As James Madison explained in a 1787 
article in New York newspapers (known as Fed- 
eralist 10) as he solicited support for ratification 
of the proposed US Constitution, the framers 
chose not to outlaw factions but rather to allow 
them to proliferate in a national (essentially cen- 
tralized) political system, so that they would be so 
numerous as to neutralize each other’s potential 
for destabilizing the political system. So effective 
was this stratagem that, by the 1830s, French 
social observer Alexis de Tocqueville found in 
the United States a vibrant population of volun- 
tary associations, each arising because some 
American recognized a social problem and set 
out to address it. In 1944, Arthur Schlesinger 
described a “lusty progeny of voluntary associa- 
tions” in the United States (quoted in Anheier 
2014, p. 15). These associations participate in 
helping society to adapt to changing conditions 
and new circumstances that bring with them new 
problems. 


Market Failure 

Markets would allocate resources satisfactorily if 
there were perfect competition and there were 
purely private goods. Perfect competition requires 
countless vendors and customers and access to 
perfect information about the goods being 
exchanged. 

Capitalist economic theory assumes that there 
are an infinite number of vendors and an infinite 
number of consumers. If that were the case, then, 
in theory, the price of any item would be the price 
at the intersection of the supply and demand 
curves — 1.e., the only price at which the exact 
number of units that vendors are willing to sell is 
equal to the exact number of units that consumers 
are willing to buy. However, if the number of 
vendors 1s very limited, as in the case of monopoly 
or oligopoly, or if the number of consumers is very 
limited, as in the case of monopsony (the presence 
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of only one buyer), market failure exists and one 
or a few parties can manipulate the price to their 
own advantage. 

Goods are purely private if they are consumed 
fully by whoever purchases them and if there are 
no externalities. Externalities occur when, in the 
course of a voluntary marketplace transaction 
between two parties, an uninvolved third party is 
affected by the transaction as well. If markets were 
perfect in these terms, the existence of nonprofit 
organizations could not be deemed useful. 

Nonprofit theory suggests that nonprofit orga- 
nizations would not exist in a perfect marketplace 
and that market failures account for the demand 
for such organizations. In 1980, Henry 
Hansmann, an expert in the economics of law, 
argued that situations in which complete informa- 
tion is not available to all parties generate the 
interest in having nonprofit organizations, 
because such organizations remove from the cir- 
cumstance owners who, motivated by their desire 
for profit, might withhold information to con- 
sumers. Removal of the profit motivation 
dampens the desire to behave in an opportunistic 
manner. 

Society has a need for public goods. Public 
goods are a form of “positive externalities.” This 
refers to transactions between two parties that 
confer a benefit on otherwise uninvolved third 
parties. For example, were a private organization 
to set out to overcome the problem of pollution, 
and it solicited funds from individuals, the orga- 
nization’s output would benefit individuals who 
were unaffiliated with the organization and did not 
donate funds. There is a good chance that the 
donors would eventually become weary of con- 
ferring benefits on “free riders” and would termi- 
nate their philanthropic sacrifice. This is a 
rationale for the government to undertake the cre- 
ation of public goods and to require all citizens to 
contribute to such programs through taxation. 
Arguably, the government’s various forms of 
assistance to disadvantaged members of society 
also constitute public goods. However, govern- 
ment cannot necessarily be relied upon to solve 
manifestations of poverty. Elected officials have 
the motivation to please the average voter, but 
those citizens who need more than the average 
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amount of government assistance or service will 
demand more than the political officials are will- 
ing to deliver. The duty of providing more than the 
median-level demand for the public good falls to 
the nonprofit sector. 


Trust 

Because nonprofit organizations do not have 
owners who anticipate profit and who might, 
therefore, withhold information, consumers may 
have more trust in nonprofits than for-profit enter- 
prises. This may be especially the case in human 
service delivery, such as day care, education, and 
health care. People who are in a vulnerable situa- 
tion might seek out sources of assistance that they 
perceive to be altruistic and service-oriented. 
Thus, they may be able to avoid the challenge 
described by the principal-agent theory. This the- 
ory states that a person (the “principal’’) may need 
assistance with a problem and, therefore, contracts 
with another person who has the wherewithal to 
address the problem (the “agent’’). Thereinafter, 
says the theory, the principal’s primary challenge 
is to monitor the agent and ensure that the agent is 
acting in the principal’s interest rather than in the 
agent’s interest. Removal of the profit motivation 
arguably reassures the principal of the agent’s 
commitment to the original purpose of the 
arrangement. 


Pluralism 

Tocqueville’s analysis was that the circumstances 
of American life promote the formation of count- 
less associations. Americans create organizations 
and they join them. A typical American is a mem- 
ber of a variety of associations and carries in 
his/her wallet a collection of membership cards. 
This condition is known as pluralism. An Amer- 
ican’s affiliation with a set of groups tends to 
subject him/her to diverse opinions about political 
issues, social conditions, and other matters of 
daily life. The existence of countervailing pres- 
sures causes a moderating influence on members 
of the population. Sociologist Lewis Coser said 
that pluralism decreases sharp divisions that 
would bring about class conflict, discord among 
religious groups, and other bases for desperate 
conflict (Anheier 2014). 
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Solidarity 

Because a widespread social problem (e.g., pov- 
erty) may not be addressed effectively by for- 
profit or public organizations and may require a 
cooperative effort to address it, interested indi- 
viduals may indicate a preference for nonprofit 
organizations to arise and to work jointly. This 
need for solidarity may account for the exis- 
tence of any number of nonprofit organizations 
(e.g., a local United Way of America fund- 
raising apparatus — 1.e., the confederation that 
organizes the fund-raising efforts of local 
charities — and the affiliated voluntary human 
service organizations) (Bachani and Vradelis 
2012, p. 13). 


Development of Nonprofit Research 


Anheier (2014) has said, “:--[N]o ‘field’ of non- 
profit or voluntary sector studies as such 
emerged.” At best, the study of nonprofit organi- 
zations found homes in “interdisciplinary”’ stud- 
ies, while sociologist Charles Perrow “declared 
nonprofits as ‘trivial’ from the perspective of 
organizational theory and management” (p. 15). 
In 1973, American philanthropist John 
D. Rockefeller II invited John H. Filer, chairman 
of Aetna Life & Casualty Co., to head a Commis- 
sion on Private Philanthropy and Public Needs, 
commonly referred to as the Filer Commission. Its 
1975 report was the most detailed description of 
philanthropy in the United States created to date 
and sparked scholarly study of the nonprofit sector 
in American institutions. The pursuit of scholar- 
ship in the field then expanded to other countries. 


Comparison with for-Profit 
Organizations 


Nonprofit organizations are established for pur- 
poses that are significantly different from the pur- 
poses that motivate the creation of for-profit firms. 
Therefore, their activities are significantly differ- 
ent as well. Bachani and Vradelis list major dif- 
ferences between nonprofit organizations and for- 
profit enterprises. 
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e Nonprofit organizations seek to accomplish a 
social mission, while businesses seek financial 
reward. 

e The success of nonprofit organizations is 
assessed based on effecting a social change, 
while the success of businesses is assessed 
based on a bottom line of profitability. 

e Employees of nonprofit organizations opt for 
employment in the nonprofit sector based on 
preference for a cause or lifestyle, while 
employees of businesses opt for employment 
in the for-profit sector in order to achieve finan- 
cial and career growth. 

e Leaders of nonprofit organizations tend to 
make decisions through participative delibera- 
tion, while leaders of businesses tend to prefer 
a command-and-control approach enforced 
with rewards and punishments. 

e Nonprofit organizations must raise funds to 
remain solvent, while businesses can generate 
revenue through the sale of products and 
Services. 

e Nonprofit organizations are more attached to 
the communities that they serve, while busi- 
nesses are free to relocate to places with more 
compatible business climates. 

e Nonprofit organizations must cope with scar- 
city and are, therefore, accountable to those 
who provide funding in terms of a variety of 
abstract contexts, while businesses are 
accountable to shareholders chiefly in terms 
of delivering financial rewards. 

e Inso far as nonprofit organizations endeavor to 
deliver services, the demand for which exceeds 
the capacity to supply them, these organiza- 
tions tend not to need to generate demand, 
while businesses tend to rely on promotion to 
fuel demand lest their capacity exceed con- 
sumption of their products. 

e Nonprofit organizations have an opportunity to 
cooperate with other nonprofits who are serv- 
ing the same societal need, while businesses 
are oriented more toward competition than 
sharing financial prospect (Bachani and 
Vradelis 2012). 


The differences between for-profit and non- 
profit organizations create a need for different 
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strategic management frameworks, as Bachani 
and Vradelis explain. Business managers rely on 
a strategy-structure-systems (SSS) approach. 
Nonprofit managers tend to turn to a social 
approach of purpose-process-people (PPP). The 
PPP approach is more compatible with the 
mission- and values-driven organizations of the 
nonprofit sector (Bachani and Vradelis 2012). 

The political behavioralist Heinz Eulau wrote 
that role is the “coin of the realm” of the social 
sciences. His expression of role theory is given 
significance by institutional theory, in so far as an 
institution confers roles on its members. Eulau, 
therefore, indicated that one’s behavior is most 
likely to follow logically from the office that he 
holds in an institution. As Rufus E. Miles Jr., an 
assistant secretary in the US Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, explained it, 
“Where you stand depends on where you sit.” 

An intriguing question is whether the behavior 
of managers and employees in the nonprofit sector 
can be distinguished from the behavior of man- 
agers and employees of for-profit firms. The tra- 
ditional assumption was that nonprofit managers 
and employees are motivated by altruism and that 
government employees are called to the public 
sector by a public service motivation. Enough 
reports of self-serving behavior of employees of 
governments and charities exist to at least raise 
doubts about the assumption. There is research to 
show that opportunistic behavior occurs with 
some regularity, that nonprofit employees’ actions 
are sometimes reflective of goal displacement, 
and that the nonprofit sector’s effectiveness in 
fostering wealth redistribution from affluent 
donors to needy recipients to alleviate poverty is 
modest at best. The possibility that nonprofit man- 
agers and employees may be using their institu- 
tional membership to aggrandize themselves 
contrary to stakeholders’ expectations cannot be 
ruled out. 


Options for Structuring Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Literature about the nonprofit sector suggests that 
there are four options for structuring nonprofit 
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organizations which are the democratic, 
collective/feminist, hierarchical, and elitist 
approaches. 


Democratic. Tocqueville and others long assumed 
that voluntary associations were inherently 
democratic. The US Internal Revenue Code 
requires tax-exempt organizations to be 
governed by their members. However, the 
law does not specify the format under which 
democratic participation will be effectuated. In 
so far as any number of nonprofits are 
governed by self-perpetuating boards that can 
reappoint themselves, Roberto Michels’ “iron 
law of oligarchy” cannot easily be dismissed 
and may very well describe the conduct of 
more nonprofits than does Tocqueville’s rosy 
portrait of associations operating in an egali- 
tarian manner as “great free schools” of 
democracy. 

Collective/feminist. Repelled by the hierarchical 
and authoritarian structure of bureaucracy, 
feminists set out to organize themselves along 
egalitarian lines. Their preference is to deliber- 
ate at length until, if at all possible, a consensus 
can be reached. Organized as collectives, the 
feminists’ voluntary associations have proved 
to be stable and sturdy enough to persist for 
decades. 

Hierarchical. The bureaucratic structure is ubiq- 
uitous across sectors of the economy. This 
structure is based on hierarchy — i.e., there is 
a chain of command in accordance with which 
those members at the top have the most author- 
ity and those at the bottom have the least. 
Accordingly, it is the antithesis of equality 
and democracy; the control by the minority of 
members at the top of the organization makes it 
oligarchical. Power holders find the hierarchi- 
cal approach to be compatible with their ambi- 
tions, and they have the necessary influence to 
specify how organizations will be structured. 
In the nonprofit sector, it is certainly true that 
many founders of socially oriented organiza- 
tions establish democratic processes, but, as 
the organizations move through a typical life 
cycle, they often evolve in the direction of 
bureaucracy. 
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Elitist. If one peruses the US Internal Revenue 
Code, he/she will probably draw the conclusion 
that the law expects nonprofit organizations to 
operate democratically and transparently. It fol- 
lows, then, that most nonprofits’ corporate char- 
ters mention rules that will allow for voting for 
members of the board and other widespread 
participation. But rules intended to invite partic- 
ipation can certainly be redirected to ensure elite 
control. The boards of the most prominent 
national, state, and local nonprofits tend to be 
dominated by members of the upper class, who 
then dictate to other members and volunteers 
what role in the organizations remains for 
them. Participation in decision-making is fre- 
quently not one of them. 


Conclusion 


Management experts and social scientists share an 
interest in understanding the behavior of members 
of organizations. Those who lead and participate in 
nonprofit organizations tend to have motivations 
oriented toward satisfying societal needs relating 
to resource deprivation (e.g., hunger and homeless- 
ness), culture, health, environmental protection, 
and humanitarianism. Over time, nonprofit organi- 
zations have gravitated toward democratic, collec- 
tive/feminist, hierarchical, and elitist approaches to 
organizational structure. There is a long tradition of 
historical and political inquiry that centered on 
institutions’ organization charts and legally pre- 
scribed processes to explain public policies, social 
stratification, and other outcomes. The new institu- 
tional theory, originating in the 1970s and also 
known as “neo-institutionalism,” explores organi- 
zations — primarily large organizations — more sys- 
temically as legions that have structures and 
cultures that produce “patterned behaviors” of the 
members. Nonprofit managers often find the order- 
liness and stability of employees’ and volunteers’ 
behavior to be in accord with the managers’ pref- 
erences. Some social scientists have gathered evi- 
dence to indicate that institutions guide managers to 
display rational behavior that produces better 
results than do arbitrary, whimsical decision- 
making formats. 
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Synonyms 


Institutionalism; Institutional analysis; Institu- 
tional theory; New institutionalism; Organiza- 
tional institutionalism 


Definition 


The institutional theory of organizations puts 
institutions at the core of the analysis of organiza- 
tions’ design and conduct. From this point of 
view, organizations are local instantiations of 
wider institutions. Institutions, understood as 
taken-for-granted beliefs, rules, and norms, 
shape the creation and spreading of organizational 
forms, design features, and practices. Complying 
with institutionalized prescriptions 1s considered a 
means for gaining legitimacy, decreases uncer- 
tainty, and increases intelligibility of organiza- 
tion’s actions and activities. 


Institutional Theory of Organizations 


Introduction 


The rise of institutional arguments in organiza- 
tional analysis reflects a sense of dissatisfaction 
with theories that put efficiency at the core of 
organizational action. Organizations do not 
operate in a vacuum. They must deal with a 
multitude of external influences, such as cultural 
differences, legal requirements, conventions, 
and norms, and with the demands raised by a 
diversity of actors, e.g., suppliers, customers, 
regulatory agencies, NGOs, or trade unions. 
Efficiency, from this point of view, is subject to 
constant, collective redefinition. The resulting 
beliefs, rules, and persisting expectations 
explain choices in formal structures and organi- 
zational practices (e.g., ISO norms, information 
technologies, CSR standards, or the divisional 
form). This idea was provocative, because it 
explained why there was such homogeneity of 
design features and practices among organiza- 
tions (Meyer and Rowan 1977; DiMaggio and 
Powell 1983; Zucker 1977). This approach is also 
referred to as the “new” institutionalism — “new” to 
distinguish itself from older treatments of organi- 
zations as institutions in which issues of power, 
politics, and change were more prominent. 
Contemporary works, however, have reconciled 
both approaches. This brief entry covers this 
development. 


Why Institutional Explanations? 


Institutions, broadly speaking, are those beliefs, 
rules, roles, and symbolic elements capable of 
affecting organizational forms independent of 
resource flows and technical requirements (Scott 
1991: 165). Such beliefs, rules, roles, and sym- 
bolic elements can be of different natures (Scott 
2013): regulative (1.e., required/enforced by law, 
as it is the case with specific accounting stan- 
dards), normative (i.e., enforced by a shared 
sense of what is appropriate, e.g., the expectation 
that elected leadership represents the interest of its 
constituents), or cognitive (1.e., taken-for-granted, 
mental models of how work should be done, as it 
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is the case with most routinized behavior in 
organizations). 

Economists interested in institutions tend to 
focus on regulative institutions, while organiza- 
tional scholars and political scientists embrace 
societal norms and taken-for-granted beliefs as 
drivers of organizational action. In earlier devel- 
opments, institutional arguments remained close 
to the notion of resource dependence. Each 
organization needs specific resources to survive: 
businesses need sales, venture capital, or invest- 
ments; schools need students and funding from 
state agencies; NGOs need fundraising and media 
attention; unions need members and their fees; 
etc. Resource dependence argues that organiza- 
tions need to appear “legitimate” in the eyes of 
the most important resource holders (customers, 
blue-collar workers, investors, etc.). It predicts 
that a business will generate more sales if its 
functioning is considered appropriate by its cus- 
tomers; an NGO will receive more funds from 
charities if its headquarters are in the right build- 
ing or city and appear powerful; a union might 
generate more memberships if it focuses on a 
specific rhetoric or highly desirable goals in its 
communication, etc. 

The resource-dependence approach, however, 
was often not sufficient for an institutional argu- 
ment. Legitimacy is defined as a generalized per- 
ception or assumption that the actions of an entity 
are desirable, proper, or appropriate (Suchmam 
1995: 574). Institutional arguments (and organi- 
zational  institutionalism) moved beyond 
resource dependence and explained why organi- 
zations adopt legitimate design features and prac- 
tices without reflecting on their relevance. 
Specifically, institutional explanations rely on 
the taken-for-granted nature of institutions and 
not on utilitarian arguments. Davis et al. (1994) 
made a clear distinction from resource- 
dependence arguments by highlighting the idea 
that organizational practices should be consid- 
ered institutionalized if they are widely accepted 
and used without recourse to analysis or proof for 
their relevance and if they withstand challenges 
on instrumental grounds (see also Greenwood 
et al. 2008). 
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New Institutionalism and the Spreading 
of Institutions 


More than mere access to resources, relying on 
institutions is a means for organizations to reduce 
uncertainty and increase predictability and intelli- 
gibility of their actions to their audience. Institu- 
tions thus constrain, but also support/enable 
organizational actions and decisions (Barley and 
Tolbert 1997). The relational focus between orga- 
nizations and audiences explains the spreading 
and stability of organizational practices across 
whole industries and policy arenas. In this case, 
Institutional theory of organizations speaks of the 
constitution of “organizational fields”. The con- 
cept of “fields” has become popular for explaining 
how taken-for-granted, shared understandings of 
organizational designs and practices are debated 
and shaped over time. A common misunderstand- 
ing was to assume that “organizations are kind of 
wacky, and (...) people are never rational” 
(DiMaggio 1995: 395). Empirical studies chal- 
lenged this misunderstanding. For example, 
Fligstein (1985) studied the spread of the multi- 
divisional organizational form among large firms 
and looked for the causes of this diffusion 
between 1919 and 1979. He found that firms 
were aware rise of the mutidivisional form in 
their environment and adopted it reflexively. 
Going even further, Hoffman (1999) revealed 
that fields emerge when organizations (or their 
representatives) gather to discuss important topics 
and shape current and/or nascent institutions. In 
other words, the spreading of institutions is a 
political process that involves many organizations 
with some interest in the issue at stake. 


Development of the Institutional Theory 
of Organizations 


As hinted in the introduction, a divide had been 
staged between tenants of an “old” and a “new” 
institutionalism. The old institutionalism focused 
more on organizations and how they become insti- 
tutionalized. Defending older treatments of insti- 
tutions and organizations (and organizations as 
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institutions), Abbott (1991) pointed out the rele- 
vance of change and processes — two dimensions 
that fell short in the new institutionalism and its 
focus on homogeneity and stability. In a similar 
vein, Selznick (1996) expressed concerns about 
such a sharp differentiation. He worried that such 
feuds would encourage an undesirable preoccupa- 
tion with polarities and polemics (1996: 276) 
instead of studying actual social policies, their 
implementation, and their challenges. Finally, 
Stinchcombe (1997) stressed that the new institu- 
tionalism underestimated the willingness of peo- 
ple to accept institutions for what they are or not: 
The guts of institutions is that somebody some- 
where really cares to hold an organization to the 
standards and is often paid to do that (1997: 18). 
Hirsch and Lounsbury (1997) pleaded for recon- 
ciliation. They opposed the determinism of 
overtly structural approaches. A unified institu- 
tional theory, they said, would provide a more 
accurate picture of organizational actions and 
structures. 

Consequently, organizational change has 
become a major issue. Puzzled by radical organi- 
zational change, Greenwood and Hinings (1996) 
recognized that the new institutionalism, with its 
focus on legitimacy and field-wide homogeneity, 
failed to take change into account. Specifically, 
the theory did not explain why some organizations 
would adopt radical change in spite of institu- 
tional pressure. The authors opened institutional 
analysis to issues of power, commitments, and 
interests within the organization. Since then, the 
analytical interest of the institutional theory of 
organizations has shifted from a focus on stable 
structures toward individual and organizational 
strategies and influences. DiMaggio (1988) 
coined the idea of “institutional entrepreneurs” 
to identify those individuals who set out to change 
and disrupt institutionalized beliefs. Oliver (1991) 
linked the institutional theory of organizations to 
strategic management to account for variations in 
organizational responses to institutional demands. 
And on a more settled tone, Powell (1991) pro- 
posed looking more closely at dynamics of insti- 
tutional compliance to find out how enacting 
institutionalized beliefs in fact contributes to the 
evolution of these beliefs. 
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Consequently, research has considered the 
dynamics of institutional emergence and the pro- 
cess of institutional change (Dacin et al. 2002). For 
example, Covaleski and Dirsmith (1988) observed 
how a university adopted budgetary practices that 
were deemed appropriate and how actors contrib- 
uted to modifying them using a subsequent period 
of decline. Elsbach and Sutton (1992) showed how 
decoupling legitimate structures from illegitimate 
activities facilitated the work of spokespersons. 
Similarly, Hargadon and Douglas (2001) showed 
how Edison overcame institutional rigidity stem- 
ming from the gas industry by adapting his electric 
bulb to the older gas lamps, both in terms of design 
and of performance. Battilana (2006) wondered 
how actors manage to produce change when they 
see opportunities and found an explanation in the 
individuals’ social position. Finally, Greenwood 
and Suddaby (2006) asked similar questions and 
observed the introduction of the multidisciplinary 
practice as a new organizational form among pro- 
fessional business services companies. They dem- 
onstrated how centrality in field explained 
exposure to dissonances and opportunities for 
change. 


Toward Institutional Pluralism 


Institutional theory of organizations has moved 
from a theory of stability toward a theory of 
change. Riding this trend, the idea of pluralism 
has become a major issue. A multitude of institu- 
tional forces infuse society and organizations. 
Friedland and Alford (1991) argued that a set of 
central logics underlies the most important insti- 
tutions in western societies: the capitalist market, 
the family, the state, religions and the democracy. 
These institutions are the cradle for a wealth of 
institutional logics, with many of them 
contradicting each other. The potential for con- 
flicts and change is not negligible. As Thornton 
and Ocasio put it: competing logics are not, by 
themselves, an explanation of change in institu- 
tional logics but an antecedent or a consequence 
(1999: 118). 

An organization is often penetrated by institu- 
tional demands of a different sort. For example, 
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Townley (2002) documented the introduction of 
business planning and performance measures and 
reports in cultural facilities and heritage sites in 
Alberta, Canada: the operative core, 1.e., museum 
professionals and conservators in the province, 
declared such attempts “heresy” and resisted the 
change. Pluralism, however, does not need to end 
in conflict. For example, Purdy and Gray (2009) 
reported on the coexistence of multiple practices 
in state offices for dispute resolution, where no 
single organizational design seemed to dominate. 
Therefore, current debates entertain the possibility 
for organizations to hybridize their design to nav- 
igate pluralism. Battilana and Lee (2014) note that 
the boundaries between design features that were 
typical for the private, public, and nonprofit sec- 
tors have become blurred. Such hybrid designs, 
despite being a locus for creativity, are less stable 
due to the tensions that emerge at the interplay of 
their sometimes contradictory features. A typical 
example is social enterprises that combine ele- 
ments from business organizations and charities 
in their design. A second approach to the problem 
of pluralism/conflict concerns itself with the strat- 
egies organizations can employ (Greenwood 
et al. 2011). Often, specific members of the orga- 
nizations constitute an internal representation of 
various institutions and institutional logics (e.g., 
doctors and business managers in hospitals will 
work with very different models and priorities in 
mind). Compartmentalizing these groups is one 
approach to the pluralism problem. Other strate- 
gies have been suggested, from blunt confronta- 
tion to silencing conflicts away, although the 
consequences of such strategies are not clear. 
The emergence of organizational identity is 
increasingly designated as an important resource 
to institutionalize hybrid designs and reduce the 
potential for conflicts. 


Conclusion 


A chief feature of institutional theory of organiza- 
tion is that it enables an alternative analysis of 
questions relating to forms and design of organi- 
zations in all sectors. The focus on legitimacy, 
taken-for-granted beliefs, and field constituents 
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provides both a dynamic and embedded view of 
the conduct of organizations. This approach has 
been enriched by a wealth of empirical research. 
However, institutional theory has also been the 
object of attacks. The notion of field is more 
elusive than, e.g., the notions of industry or 
interorganizational networks; organizations are 
reduced to local instantiations of institutions; and 
the way individuals are perceived is often criti- 
cized as being overly simplistic. Nevertheless, 
institutional theory provides strong arguments 
about why and how organizations do the things 
they do. 
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Synonyms 


Complex problems; Organizational practices; 
Organizational structures; Organizations 


Topics 


Institutional structures; Informal practices; 
Wicked problems; Organizational cultures 


Definition 


New institutionalism: Broad thrust of new institu- 
tionalism is the positioning of collective behavior 
as patterned by informal institutional norms and 
values. 

Wicked problems: Wicked problems are unstruc- 
tured and fluid, have multiple and interconnected 
parts (1.e., are cross cutting), and can appear 
relentless — requiring novel approaches to prob- 
lem solving and cross-governmental integration. 
Isomorphic pressures: “Informal” institutional- 
ized norms and values influence how organiza- 
tions function, pushing organizations to a 
homogenous state. 


Institutions and Wicked Problems 


Introduction 


This piece provides an overview of how theories of 
new institutionalism apply to government and the 
public sector and how they can be extended. While 
current research generally focuses on institutional- 
ized practices as a source of inertia, attention must be 
given to the ways in which agents can enact change 
in the context of policy design and implementation. 
We argue that one way to reinsert agency back into 
institutional analysis of the public sector is to exam- 
ine the interplay between formal institutional struc- 
tures and/or rules and informal practices. 


Structural Change and Government 


Early management research predominantly 
focused on the formal organization. It sought to 
“scientifically” determine the best way to struc- 
ture organizations (Fayol 1930) and conceptualize 
the “ideal type” bureaucracy (Weber 1967). While 
our understanding of organizational performance 
has expanded to include “informal” elements such 
as culture, norms, values, and context (Powell and 
DiMaggio 1991), these early management 
beliefs still underpin practice in many settings. 
For example, formal organizational change and 
restructuring is still often used as a mechanism 
to achieve better organizational outcomes. This 
focus has been particularly apparent with the 
heightened interest in enhancing joined-up 
approaches in government from the 1990s onward 
(Perri 1996). 


Joined-Up Government 


Since the 1990s, “joined-up government,” 
“whole-of-government,” and “horizontal gover- 
nance” approaches have emerged in many 
OECD countries as an attempt to grapple with 
“wicked” public and social policy issues. Such 
issues are considered to span across boundaries, 
reflecting the nature of wicked problems. Wicked 
problems are unstructured and fluid, have multiple 
and interconnected parts (i.e., are cross cutting), 
and can appear relentless — requiring novel 
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approaches to problem solving and cross- 
governmental integration. As a result, there have 
been a vast array of efforts across governments 
in various jurisdictions to create integration 
between service entities and program delivery at 
the local level and to create policy coherence 
within government. As Kelman (2007) has 
argued, “topics of collaboration across govern- 
ment agencies and between government, private 
and non-government organisations are the most 
discussed questions” in public management. 
Many additional pressures have led to the urge 
to join up, including the rise of new public gover- 
nance and the power of ideas about how govern- 
ment should function, which can operate in 
both covert and explicit ways (Béland 2005; 
Farazmand 2012). It has been argued that since 
the renewed focus on joined-up government 
and governance (where joined-up government 
involves joining up within the public sector and 
joined-up governance involves inter-sectoral join- 
ing-up) in the 1990s, joining up has become 
synonymous with modernization, future proofing, 
and proactive government (Hood 2005). “Siloed”’ 
working is seen to be outdated, while “joined-up” 
and “whole-of-government” working is consid- 
ered the mark of governments who are ready 
to meet the challenges of the future (Carey 
2016). In many OECD countries, particularly 
those with Westminster systems, significant 
formal institutional restructuring of departments 
has taken place in the name of breaking down 
silos and promoting whole-of-government 
and/or joined-up practice (Perri 1996). Joined-up 
working can be created either horizontally or ver- 
tically across different policy actors inside and 
outside of government (Keast 2011). Horizontal 
integration tends to be a feature of “bottom-up” 
approaches to joined-up government — the ideal 
end state for service delivery. Vertical integration, 
which is argued to be the most common, brings a 
range of activities under the purview of a single 
department. In his seminal work on vertical inte- 
gration, Chandler (1993) argues that firms use 
vertical integration as a way to decrease costs 
and expand productivity through administrative 
coordination of a range of operating units. While 
Chandler argued that vertical integration was 
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more profitable for firms, others have argued that 
any attempts to create joined-up working for solv- 
ing wicked policy problems in the public sector 
should use both vertical and horizontal 
mechanisms. 

The oversight of central agencies have come to 
be viewed as critical to vertical integration efforts 
(Keast 2011). This is based on the belief that 
central agencies are “empowered to impose disci- 
pline upon line agencies to better align their work 
with government’s priorities” (Keast 2011). More 
broadly, new public governance has seen the con- 
centration of power in central agencies in West- 
minster systems. This role has emerged because of 
their position at the center of decision-making 
around key areas such as policy, finance, and 
administration (Carey et al. 2016). Typically this 
has involved central agencies using their authority 
to coerce organizations to align their activities 
with one another. 

While restructuring bureaucracies has become 
a common practice in the quest for more effective 
processes and functioning to address wicked pol- 
icy problems, this action is not based on solid 
evidence. At present, we have no evidence that 
formal restructuring of institutions enables or 
enhances joined-up working, or creates successful 
outcomes (Carey 2016). Despite this, structural 
reorganization has taken on a mythological level 
of legitimacy that is not supported by either the 
experiences of those being restructured or the 
international literature. 

While much attention has been given to the 
formal structural of institutions, the interplay 
between these formal institutional structures and 
informal practices has received little attention. 
This is despite the fact that, as Kay and Daugbjerg 
(2015) note, we are seeing significant shifts in the 
balance of formality and informality in institu- 
tions which has created an uneasy relationship 
between institutional inheritance and “purposeful 
design” in the governance change processes. In 
this piece we explore how formal institutional 
structures and informal practices can interact in 
unforeseen and problematic ways and that these 
can be linked by ideas and ideation processes (1.e., 
the process of generating, developing, and com- 
municating new ideas) (Béland 2005). 


Institutions and Wicked Problems 


New Institutionalism in the Public Sector 


The theory of new institutionalism in organiza- 
tional analysis has made substantive contributions 
to knowledge of how organizations operate and 
why — moving the focus away from rationalist 
explanations toward analyses which focus on the 
broader cultural and political contexts in which 
organizations are located (Powell and DiMaggio 
1991). While there are a range of perspectives in 
new institutionalist theory, commonalities exist. 
These commonalities are the positioning of 
collective behavior as patterned by informal insti- 
tutional norms; the view that institutions consti- 
tute critical contextual variables that determine 
behavior and outcomes giving rise to a greater 
analytical focus on context; and greater atten- 
tion that is devoted to the constraints of rules 
and norms, as well as myths and symbols, that 
prescribe, pattern, and legitimize social action 
(Powell and DiMaggio 1991; Béland 2005). 

Far less attention has been given to how 
new institutionalism can inform the study of pol- 
icy (Béland 2005; Frumkin and Galaskiewicz 
2004). It has been argued that institutionalization 
occurs through the regulation, accountability, 
oversight, accreditation, and funding functions 
of the public sector — creating “professionaliza- 
tion” and “bureaucratization” within other sectors 
(Considine and Lewis 2012). Yet, the public sec- 
tor can be the object of institutionalized pressures 
itself rather than merely the source of institution- 
alized practices (Powell and DiMaggio 1991; 
Frumkin and Galaskiewicz 2004). 

Powell and DiMaggio’s formative approach 
to new institutionalism examines and describes 
the processes by which practices and organiza- 
tions become institutionalized, characterized by 
routinized actions that give meaning to them- 
selves and others (Powell and DiMaggio 1991). 
New institutionalists have provided considerable 
evidence that “informal” institutionalized social 
practices (comprised of norms, values, and other 
elements of “culture’’) matter for how organiza- 
tions function — they produce particular patterns 
of behavior which diffuse across organiza- 
tional boundaries through a process known as 
“isomorphic pressures” (Powell and DiMaggio 
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1991). This work argues that practices emerge 
from cultural expectations driven by inter- and 
intraorganizational factors. 


isomorphism in the Public Sector 


An important contribution for the study of the 
public sector from new institutionalist theories is 
an understanding of processes of isomorphism 
within the public sector. Isomorphism is a 
constraining process that results in organizations 
becoming homogenous in reaction to the external 
environment. Powell and DiMaggio (1991) argue 
that three primary, but overlapping, pressures 
exist which create and diffuse institutionalized 
practices: (1) coercive isomorphism that stems 
from political influence and the need for 
legitimacy, (2) mimetic isomorphism resulting 
from standard responses to uncertainty, and 
(3) normative isomorphism associated with pro- 
fessionalization. The public sector is subjected to 
all three pressures, with coercive, mimetic, and 
normative isomorphism impacting its institution- 
alized practices. However, Frumkin and 
Galaskiewicz have argued that public sector orga- 
nizations may be more susceptible to normative 
and mimetic pressures because they have no sin- 
gle stakeholder group to monitor and evaluate 
their efforts in terms of the “bottom line.” As a 
result, they may be swayed “by exposure to 
environmental pressures that promise ... greater 
legitimacy” (Frumkin and Galaskiewicz 2004, 
p.289). These pressures can take the form of 
ideas (Béland 2005). 


The Role of Ideas in Shaping Formal 
Institutional Structures 


Béland (2005) has argued that “ideas” are an 
additional force acting on the public sector 
through politics and the demand for better 
policy; “ideational forces can become an indepen- 
dent variable that must be understood within 
specific institutional arrangements” (p.2). Hence, 
these authors argue that “ideas” are part of the 
construction of social, economic, and 
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environmental problems that governments must 
address; they form the basis of what direction 
institutional change takes (Béland 2005). While 
sometimes this takes the form of generating par- 
ticular policies (in response to ideology), it can 
also exert pressure on government to undertake 
other types of reform, such as altering the formal 
structures of institutions, in an attempt to be better 
equip the organization to tackle emerging prob- 
lems. Here it is important to note that the authors 
have drawn a distinction between formal institu- 
tional structures (how institutions are organized in 
a formal sense) and informal “institutionalized”’ 
practices (1.e., patterned behavior) (Kay and 
Daugbjerg 2015). To study institutions, in both 
senses, Béland argues we must take account of 
the beliefs and assumptions of actors. 

Like their private and not-for-profit counter- 
parts, public sector organizations also need to 
be seen to be participating in institutionalized 
ways of working and be structured in a legitimized 
institutional form. At the most basic level, this 
includes the creation of human resource depart- 
ments or evaluation units that have become 
expected, or rationalized/institutionalized, organi- 
zational components. However, the construction 
of policy problems can also exert pressures on 
government to undertake more radical reform. 
In recent years, ideas about wicked policy prob- 
lems (combined with other institutional forces) 
have exerted pressure on governments to pursue 
integration. In turn, a wide range of different 
structural efforts have been undertaken by 
governments in an effort to create joined-up 
responses (Keast 2011), underpinned by assump- 
tions regarding how public sector organizations 
should be constructed. The literature on new 
institutionalism in organizations has demon- 
strated that these “institutional myths” (about 
how organizations or governments should be 
constructed) can produce significant inefficiencies 
and potential dysfunction. Here, “‘institutionalized 
myths” refer to rationalized organizational myths 
which form part of institutional contexts in which 
organizations operate and to which they adapt in 
order to maintain their social legitimacy. How- 
ever, how institutional myths develop and exert 
isomorphic pressures across the public sector, and 
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what this means for effective government, has 
been underexplored. 

Taking a new institutionalist perspective on 
organizations locates irrationality in the formal 
structure of organizations themselves; formal 
institutional structures can drive inefficient 
and ineffective behavior. In a similar vein, 
Giddens (1984) argues that the rationalized 
actions of individuals produce unintended 
consequences, both for immediate organiza- 
tional contexts and broader social systems. More- 
over, social actions become a further source of 
irrationality — potentially supporting and elaborat- 
ing ineffective institutional myths (i.e., formal 
institutional structures). Hence, the literature on 
new institutionalism in organizations implies, but 
does not fully investigate, that these inefficiencies 
emerge because of the intersection between for- 
mal institutional structures and informal “institu- 
tionalized”” behaviors. Formal rules, which are 
divorced from organizational goals, lead to ever- 
more elaborate social practices in an effort to 
support and compensate for ill-fitting structures 
(Powell and DiMaggio 1991). In response, infor- 
mal institutionalized practices work to correct 
the limitations of formal institutions (Powell and 
DiMaggio 1991). However, Béland (2005) argues 
that new institutionalists have given considerable 
analytical attention to the ways in which informal 
institutional practices can also constrain behavior, 
reinforcing path dependency, with too little 
attention to the ways in which agents can enact 
change in the context of policy design and imple- 
mentation. Hence, one way to reinsert agency 
back into institutional analysis is to examine the 
interplay between formal institutional structures 
and/or rules and informal practices. 


Reconceptualizing the Interplay of 
Formal and Informal Institutions 


While well intentioned, the notion that structural 
change will automatically lead to enhanced 
joined-up working and the achievement of better 
outcomes, particularly for addressing wicked 
policy problems, is not substantiated by the liter- 
ature. As Jun and Weare (2011) argue “public 
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organizations must be perceived as politically 
legitimate, which requires that they conform to 
social expectations concerning organizational 
form and functions” (p.502). Political actors, be 
it governments in power or individual public 
servants, must appeal to external institutional- 
ized practices and pressures in order to maintain 
legitimacy. These operate primarily at the sym- 
bolic and ceremonial levels, creating the possi- 
bility that public sector organizations adopt 
structures and practices which are socially cred- 
ible, but lead to decreased performance (Jun and 
Weare 2011). Critically, continual structural 
change can exacerbate tensions between formal 
institutional structures and informal institutional 
practices. 

New institutionalists have argued that formal 
structures can often be the source of organiza- 
tional dysfunction and that this dysfunction 
becomes more elaborate over time where 
function has become decoupled from purpose or 
goals (Powell and DiMaggio 1991). Recent 
research suggests that adopting a structural 
solution to break down silos between depart- 
ments and ensure quality in policy advice and 
implementation can achieve the opposite outcome 
(Carey et al.). Instead of enhancing integration 
and policy coherence, merging departments 
together can exacerbate the tensions associated 
with cultural differences and associated silo men- 
talities. However, informal practices can also 
emerge to address structural deficiencies. Carey 
et al. (2016) found that, following structural 
change, informal boundary spanning practices 
emerged in response to limitations in formal insti- 
tutional structures. These practices can ensure 
vertical integration between line agencies and 
central agencies, for example, enabling the type 
of integrated action presumed to be required for 
addressing wicked policy problems. These infor- 
mal practices, however, can be disrupted, or even 
dismantled, by structural changes and can take 
years to redevelop (Andrews and Boyne 2012). 
For example, structural change can disrupt infor- 
mal communication channels that are critical to 
organizational functioning but not codified in 
organizational structure (Carey et al. 2016). This 
is particularly evident when there is an 
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overemphasis on structural solutions and a 
devaluing of the crucial informal practices that 
keep an organization together. 

Hence, as Kay and Daugbjerg (2015) have 
hypothesized, changes to formal institutions can 
in fact upset or destroy informal institutional prac- 
tices with severe, or at least adverse, conse- 
quences. While informal institutional practices 
can mediate formal structures, they take consider- 
able time to develop. This is consistent with the- 
ories of social action and change, which indicate 
that changes to practice are incremental — requir- 
ing changes to actors’ stocks of knowledge and 
routines (Giddens 1984). Similarly, in their study 
of structural change with the UK government, 
Andrews and Boyne (2012) found that adaptation 
can take years and that, after formal institutional 
restructuring, there is a significant period of dis- 
ruption. Given the frequency of structural change 
within many bureaucracies, there may be insuffi- 
cient time for policymakers and administrators to 
develop practices which “patch” gaps left by for- 
mal structural arrangements before the next round 
of restructuring begins. This, in turn, is likely to 
contribute to policy layering — where new prac- 
tices and processes are layered on top of old ones 
(rather than replacing them), creating an increas- 
ingly complex context. 

While Béland (2005) has argued for greater 
attention to ideation processes in the creation of 
policy and institutional change regarding ideol- 
ogy, ideas about how governments should be 
structured are also a powerful force on institu- 
tional change. Kay and Daugberj (2015) contend 
that the very structure of a department, or govern- 
ment, is an instrument of government in and of 
itself — either to deliver services or as a device by 
which to implement other “instruments” aimed at 
shaping the behavior of, or assisting, citizens. 
How governments are structured creates and con- 
strains the future, shaping the practices of individ- 
uals. Hence, structural change to government is no 
small matter as it impacts current functioning and 
the availability of different options into the future 
for addressing wicked policy problems. For exam- 
ple, the informal practices disrupted by formal 
institutional changes may never change, leaving 
critical gaps in knowledge and practice which 
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may have detrimental outcomes for the implemen- 
tation of policy and/or other “instruments.” 


Conclusion 


This piece has sought to summarize and extend 
knowledge of how theories of new institutional- 
ism apply to government and the public sector. 
While much of the literature focuses on institu- 
tionalized practices as a source of inertia, new 
work must reach beyond this simple finding to 
explore how formal and informal institutions 
collide to produce particular outcomes. To date, 
too little attention has been given to the ways in 
which agents can enact change in the context of 
policy design and implementation. We have 
argued that an important way to reinsert agency 
back into institutional analysis of the public sector 
is to examine the interplay between formal insti- 
tutional structures and/or rules and informal prac- 
tices. Informal institutional practices can also 
circumvent problems with formal structures — 
making them highly productive for achieving pol- 
icy goals. However, without devoting sufficient 
consideration to the interplay between them, for- 
mal and informal institutions can disrupt one 
another to create dysfunction. 
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Synonyms 


Combined management systems, Shared manage- 
ment systems 


Integrated Management Systems 
Definition 


A single management system that a company 
establishes to satisfy multiple management sys- 
tem standards at the same time. 


Introduction 


Management systems have existed for as long as 
companies have existed, since involved 
approaches (no matter how informal) would 
have been needed to manage those entities. 
While systems (which are comprised of a series 
of processes) may be established informally to 
deal with day-to-day management demands, 
there are various reasons for companies to formal- 
ize such systems. As companies grow larger or 
more complex, it becomes harder to maintain 
consistency in the operation of informal manage- 
ment systems, causing output quality and other 
factors to begin fluctuating. Formalizing manage- 
ment systems helps companies to crystallize their 
values and aims, develop documented procedures 
that promote consistent work approaches, use data 
to evaluate their effectiveness and efficiency, and 
improve their operations. 

Management system standards support the 
development of company management systems. 
For example, in 1987, the launch of the ISO 9000 
series of quality management system (QMS) stan- 
dards marked a worldwide shift toward formali- 
zation of management systems within companies 
all around the world. Over the years, many com- 
panies engaged in developing and maintaining 
separate management systems in areas beyond 
quality management. These often included stand- 
alone environmental management systems 
(EMS), occupational safety and health manage- 
ment systems (OSHMS), and food safety manage- 
ment systems (FSMS). 

At that time, management system standards 
were developed with minimal reference to one 
another, and there was little focus on trying to 
meet the requirements or structures across sys- 
tems. Nevertheless, given that every management 
system was intended to help companies manage 
their affairs in a particular field of practice, it 
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became obvious that every stand-alone manage- 
ment system shared certain similarities with 
others within a company. For example, within a 
QMS and an EMS, there were several overlapping 
areas between flow charts and standard operating 
procedures that were written to capture the way 
processes worked in a company. Standards orga- 
nizations began to respond by making documen- 
tation, maintenance, and certification to their 
standards less onerous by allowing some pro- 
cesses to be shared across systems. For example, 
the ISO responded by developing its QMS stan- 
dard (ISO 9001:2008) to align with its existing 
EMS standard (ISO 14001:2005). 

The trend toward increased efficiency has 
ramped up considerably during the last two 
decades. In the light of the global downturn that 
began in the 2000s, companies embraced system 
integration as one way to conserve critical 
resources. They recognized that the benefits of inte- 
grating their management systems included lower 
operating and maintenance costs, brought about by 
increased efficiency and effectiveness. Certification 
bodies, too, supported integration efforts, offering 
reduced costs for auditing integrated systems, as 
opposed to stand-alone systems requiring more 
involved audits of lengthier durations. 


What Is an Integrated Management 
System? 


In any management system, there exists a multi- 
tier structure, as shown in Fig. |. At the very top, 
governing all that happens in the system is the 
overarching policy document that sets the context 
for the system. At this first level, company values, 
vision, mission, objectives/targets, and organiza- 
tion structure are typically set out along with the 
system policy statement. At the second level, the 
central processes of the company are delineated 
using (as a minimum) the standard operating pro- 
cedures (SOPs) required in the chosen standard. 
Process flow charts might also be used in level 
1 and/or 2. 

Sometimes it is not enough to document what 
steps to take, and it becomes necessary to detail 
precisely how to go about fulfilling an SOP’s 
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Integrated Management Systems, Fig. 1 The multi- 
tier structure of a management system 


steps. This is achieved by developing the third 
level of the system, the work instructions (WIs). 
The fourth level is the final one, where records are 
maintained to mark the operation of processes. 
Data collection may be automated or manual, 
and records may be electronic or otherwise. In 
contrast to the standards of the twentieth century, 
the standards of today are less stringent about 
mandating that all processes and procedures 
should be documented, with data maintained to 
prove correct operation throughout the system. 
Instead, documentation of many system elements 
is being left to the discretion of the company, and 
only a few core processes (such as objective set- 
ting, performance measurement, and continual 
improvement) might be mandated by any one 
standard. 

When a company has multiple stand-alone 
management systems, each system has its own 
unconnected multi-tier components. Figure 2 
illustrates the situation if there are three stand- 
alone management systems, namely, a QMS, 
OSHMS, and EMS. In this situation, each system 
may include some processes that are similar to 
processes in one or more of the other management 
systems. Since systems would not share a com- 
mon process, process duplication occurs in each 
stand-alone system. For example, auditing may be 
practiced in similar ways in all three systems, 
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requiring a QMS internal audit system, an 
OSHMS internal audit system, and an EMS inter- 
nal audit system. This arrangement is very 
resource inefficient, requiring three audit pro- 
cesses to be maintained by three separate process 
owners and supported by separate audit teams that 
follow separate audit schedules. These three audit 
schedules are then applied within the operations 
of a single organization, putting pressure on the 
operations systems and staff to accommodate their 
demands. Since these three audit processes would 
have similar purposes and approaches, it would be 
beneficial (and likely fairly simple) to combine 
them into a single process that serves all three 
systems. 

When processes common to multiple individ- 
ual management systems are combined within one 
overarching management system, this is referred 
to as process integration. The resulting combined 
management system, containing shared oversight, 
process management, and system improvement 
elements, is referred to as an integrated manage- 
ment system (IMS). The ISO (2016) explains that 
an integrated management system is a “single... 
.. Management system that can meet the require- 
ments of two or more management system stan- 
dards simultaneously.” 

Systems are shared when any component pro- 
cess is controlled by a single person within the 
organization and when a cross-functional 
approach to operation of the element is used. 
Within an IMS, the majority of elements and 
processes would be shared, but the company 
may choose to leave some elements unintegrated. 


For example, if different approaches to risk 
assessment are applied within a QMS and 
OSHMS, the company might decide to allow 
aspects of its risk management processes to 
stand apart and be implemented, maintained, and 
audited separately from one another. 


A Brief Look at Some Popular 
Management System Standards 


ISO 9001:2015 Quality Management Systems 
Quality management systems are intended to sup- 
port a company in the provision of outputs that 
meet regulatory requirements and their cus- 
tomers’ needs, most notably by providing quality 
goods and services and continually improving. As 
a result of satisfying customers, these systems are 
logically expected to also grow customer loyalty 
and company profitability. 

ISO 9001 is the most used quality management 
standard worldwide. The most recent version, ISO 
9001:2015, includes seven core principles, 
namely, (1) customer focus, (2) leadership, 
(3) engagement of people, (4) process approach, 
(5) improvement, (6) evidence-based decision- 
making, and (7) relationship management. These 
principles would ideally influence organizations’ 
values and support the conduct of their everyday 
work. The standard follows a plan-do-check-act 
(PDCA) approach that encourages organizations 
to continually improve. The main elements within 
the standard’s structure are mapped against the 
PDCA cycle in Fig. 3. 
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Integrated Management 
Systems, Fig. 3 The 
PDCA cycle is an enabling 
model for many 
management system 
standards 


eOrganisation 
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eLeadership 

ePlanning 


eSupport 





e|mprovement 


Where OSHMS, FSMS, and EMS standards 
have been inherently risk-based, requiring risk 
assessments and mitigation actions as a part of 
system maintenance and certification, risk has 
not been a major feature in past versions of the 
ISO 9001 standard. The ISO 9001:2015 standard 
is overtly focusing on risk management for the 
first time, and so integration on this front may also 
become more straightforward. 


ISO 14001:2015 Environmental Management 
Systems 
Environmental management systems support 
companies’ responsible care of the environment. 
Environmental management systems are useful to 
help companies assess their environmental risk 
positions, and then manage their environmental 
performance, bearing in mind the needs of “inter- 
ested parties” including stakeholders. ISO 14001 
is the most popular EMS standard used interna- 
tionally. In fact, ISO surveys (ISO 2015) have 
shown that certification to the standard increased 
by 8% in both 2014 and 2015. This reflects that 
more companies may be focused on corporate 
social responsibility issues, including caring 
about the environmental impact of their opera- 
tions, products, and services. 

In line with the PDCA cycle, the company 
seeks to understand its processes and those of its 
partners. The companies collaborate to scrutinize 
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eOperation 


ePerformance 
evaluation 





the environmental impact of their processes and to 
develop a plan for continual improvement of their 
environmental impact. This improvement- 
focused approach would usually include elements 
such as setting environmental performance tar- 
gets, resource and communication management, 
strong operations management (from process 
establishment to emergency management), per- 
formance measurement and reporting, nonconfor- 
mance management, conduct of audits, and 
management review. 


OHSAS 18001 Occupational Safety and Health 
Management Systems 

Occupational safety and health management sys- 
tems help companies to structure their approach to 
work with stakeholder safety, health, and well- 
being in mind. Stakeholders include employees, 
others on the compound such as contractors and 
visitors, and those outside of the company’s 
premises such as the public, who could be affected 
by the work of the company. A more detailed 
treatment of considerations in OSH management 
systems is available in the chapter titled “Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health in Organizational 
Strategy.” 

The most popular international OSHMS stan- 
dard currently in use is the OHSAS 18001 stan- 
dard. It, too, operates in alignment with the PDCA 
cycle. This has facilitated integration of many of 
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its management system elements with ISO 9001 
system elements. Full alignment of the standards 
will be possible by 2017, when the ISO 45001 
standard is expected to replace OHSAS 18001. In 
accordance with the PDCA cycle shown in Fig. 3, 
the section on planning would focus heavily on 
objective setting, action planning, hazard identifi- 
cation, and risk management. Second, planning 
would flow directly into implementation, includ- 
ing implementation of carefully rationalized pro- 
cess control measures, control of contractors, and 
emergency response. Third, monitoring and mea- 
surement practices would constitute most of the 
work to be done in evaluating OSHMS perfor- 
mance. Fourth, improvement would be driven by 
accident reporting and investigation, audit, man- 
agement review, and any other efforts that bring 
about corrective action or cause changes that 
improve system effectiveness. 


ISO 22000 Food Safety Management Systems 
The ISO 22000 family of standards was created to 
promote food safety for all food production and 
food processing operations from farm to table. 
This is increasingly critical since global trade 
makes food available in disparate locations across 
the globe. Issues with food selection, cultivation, 
harvesting, formulation, preparation, processing, 
handling, storage, or contamination could convey 
the risk of illness, disease, or death to consumers. 
Therefore, risk management is critical for food 
safety. 

The ISO 22000 standard has incorporated food 
safety prerequisites (also called good manufactur- 
ing practices) as well as Hazard Analysis Critical 
Control Point (HACCP) principles. HACCP prin- 
ciples include identifying modes of food contam- 
ination and determination of critical control points 
for mitigation actions to control biological, phys- 
ical, or chemical hazards (see Nathai-Balkissoon 
and Arumugadasan 2005). 

Many companies seeking FSMS certification 
seek the FSSC food safety system certification. It 
recognizes that (1) technical food safety practices 
are in place as stipulated by the Global Food 
Safety Initiative (GFSI); and (2) management sys- 
tem elements and prerequisite elements have been 
met as outlined in ISO 22000. 
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Use of aCommon High-Level Structure Across 
all ISO Management System Standards 
Management system integration has been facili- 
tated by standards organizations who have 
adopted a high-level structure (HLS) that 
aligns the structure of several standards. For 
example, an HLS has been applied to the ISO 
45001 (draft), ISO 9001, and ISO 14001 stan- 
dards, so that a single integrated system can be 
readily shaped to manage quality, environmental, 
and occupational safety and health in an 
organization. 

The ISO directives include “Annex SL,” 
which specified that all management system stan- 
dards generated by the ISO must follow the 
structure: (1) scope, (2) normative references, 
(3) terms and definitions, (4) context of the orga- 
nization, (5) leadership, (6) planning, (7) support, 
(8) operation, (9) performance evaluation, and 
(10) improvement. Further, where there are com- 
mon terms, concepts, or requirements applicable 
to multiple standards, the same wording is used in 
all standards to avoid confusion or differences in 
interpretation and implementation. Since 2012, 
the use of this standardized structure when writing 
or revising management system standards facili- 
tated harmonization when developing systems. 
Sections (4) through (10) of the structure map 
directly into the PDCA approach and the structure 
of the management system, as was shown in 
Fig. 3. 


Some Important Management System 
Elements 


Policy/Direction/Organization 

The Policy Manual, as mentioned before, pro- 
vides an overview of the organization’s focus. 
Therefore, it addresses the scope of the manage- 
ment system and sets out the organization’s policy 
and high-level goals and objectives, with which 
its operations must then align (see subsection 
titled “Performance Management” for more in 
this area). Functional responsibilities are also 
defined, often through the presentation of an orga- 
nizational hierarchy chart. This gives some insight 
into leadership and process performance roles in 
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Integrated Management Systems, Table 1 Examples 
of customers in management systems 


System Customers 


QMS Company fabricator using specifications 
from a company design engineer 

Hotel guest 

User of a company product 


Student in a university course 


EMS Community member affected by a corporate 


social responsibility project 

Company partnering with a supplier to 
reduce pollution 

Household user reading instructions on 
proper disposal of cleaning agent 

Town undergoing an environmental impact 
assessment 


OSHMS s/s Farmer using a rented tractor to clear his field 


Operator using safety boots from a supplier 
Company doctor screening health of job 
applicants 

Company using government guidelines to 
establish safety procedures 


FSMS Diner on airplane 


Supermarket customer buying food 
Warehouse manager receiving harvested 
root vegetables from a farmer 

Cooking operator using raw materials from 
warehouse 


the company, though a range of other content, 
such as job descriptions, could supplement 
it. Furthermore, the policy manual proclaims the 
focus and priorities to all stakeholders, heralding 
top management commitment and encouraging 
employee buy-in and active support. 

Customer focus is emerging as one of the most 
critical elements for business effectiveness and 
success. Customers are often embedded into the 
management system in a myriad of ways, from 
stakeholders named in a policy document to sub- 
jects of business objectives, to process enablers 
in lower levels of the management system. 
Table 1 identifies some of the internal and exter- 
nal customers resident in different management 
systems. 

Performance Management Performance 
management aims to bring about a shift in orga- 
nizations’ modus operandi by focusing manage- 
ment and staff on achieving agreed goals, 
allocating resources as needed, and aligning and 
adjusting systems, practices, and behaviors in 
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Integrated Management Systems, Table 2 Examples 
of leading and lagging indicators in management systems 


IMS Lagging 

area indicator Leading indicator 

QMS Number of Customer satisfaction 
customer indices 
complaints Corrective action 
On-time completion rate 
delivery 

EMS Pipe rupture Pipe ultrasound 
rates screening and repair 
Weight of rates 
pollutants Number of community 
discharged outreach activities 

OSHMS | Number of % of employees trained 
accidents Number of processes 
Number of audited 
hours lost 

FSMS Microbial load % of workers with 
in sample acceptable swab results 
Dilution of Number of frozen 
sanitizing agent | replaced by fresh 

ingredients 


pursuit of those goals (Amaratunga and Baldry 
2002). Performance measures may either be lag- 
ging (reactive) or leading (proactive). Lagging 
indicators get their name because they capture 
performance or output after a function is com- 
plete, i.e., they follow or lag the completion of 
the function. As an example, sales revenue fig- 
ures shared by a financial comptroller are the 
company’s report of data captured after sales 
have been completed. In contrast, leading indi- 
cators are more predictive in nature, so in this 
example they would focus instead on measuring 
aspects that could positively influence sales. 
While they may not be as easy or convenient to 
measure as completed sales, they could be used 
to positively influence sales levels. An example 
of leading indicators could be the number of new 
products launched and the customer satisfaction 
rate, both of which could foreshadow sales reve- 
nue in coming months. 

While lagging indicators are more popularly 
used, there are clear benefits to including leading 
indicators within company performance manage- 
ment systems. Table 2 lists some leading and 
lagging indicators that could be used within inte- 
grated management systems. 
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Central Processes 

A number of processes sit at the core of the oper- 
ations of a management system. Some of the 
major processes include documentation and doc- 
ument control, training, nonconformance man- 
agement, corporate responsibility and 
sustainability, and risk management. 

System Documentation and Document Con- 
trol In the 1980s and 1990s, management system 
standards often mandated documentation of pro- 
cedures for every process undertaken by an orga- 
nization. However, this approach was too onerous 
to be practical, and (outside of just a few manda- 
tory processes) standards have been shifting to 
allow companies to decide which processes are 
most critical, which procedures they wish to doc- 
ument, and which types of documentation they 
wish to use. Thus, process documentation may 
take the form of SOPs, WIs, process flow charts, 
schematics, and so on. Still critical, however, is 
that companies demonstrate how their processes 
support realization of their targets, including sat- 
isfaction of stakeholders, especially customers. 

Controlling documents and data is also very 
important to maintain the validity of data and 
information and to protect those whose data is 
being collected as well as those using the data. 
So important is this document and data control 
that procedures are often written to focus on how 
version control and data security are managed. 

Training Like documentation, training shares 
information with employees and other stake- 
holders. However, training goes further in that, 
depending on its approach, training can be used 
to build trainee competence by providing theoret- 
ical grounding and enhancing practical experi- 
ence. Where documentation shares information 
passively, the active nature of training allows for 
interactive learning, and this back-and-forth com- 
munication supports more robust learning. Train- 
ing is a ready candidate for inclusion in an IMS, as 
competence should lie at the heart of every man- 
agement system. 

Nonconformance Management As opera- 
tions proceed, mistakes happen and unforeseen 
challenges arise. Sometimes failures result that 
could compromise the company end product, 
cause customer dissatisfaction, or pose a threat 
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to safety or the environment. Many failures flag 
issues that should not be allowed to recur, and so a 
nonconformance management process becomes 
important. Nonconformances should be evaluated 
to identify their root causes and to implement 
corrective action so that recurrence is preempted. 
While the addressing of nonconformances does 
not normally fit within the “act” phase of the 
PDCA cycle, corrective action makes a valuable 
contribution to continual improvement of an 
organization. 

Corporate Responsibility and Sustainability 
There is a steady trend toward inclusion of social 
responsibility and sustainability elements in mod- 
ern company strategies. To this end, no matter 
which management system is being developed, 
companies are likely to incorporate elements 
such as community partnering, environmental 
stewardship, and conservation. The benefits to 
the company are manifold and include stronger 
linkages with communities, enhanced brand 
image and brand loyalty, improved resource utili- 
zation (e.g., through recycling efforts), lowered 
operating costs, and increased profitability. 

A comprehensive corporate responsibility/sus- 
tainability program is achievable when manage- 
ment systems are integrated. The program’s 
benefits would accrue to all component systems, 
and resources that might once have been divided 
among multiple stand-alone systems could be 
combined to greater effect and benefit, both for 
the community and the company. 

Risk Management Organizations operate in a 
world fraught with conflict and unforeseen issues. 
Therefore, they must be able to evaluate and man- 
age risk in order to succeed. Management systems 
must take risk management into account, and a 
majority of management system standards high- 
light this as a requirement for certification. Tradi- 
tional approaches to risk management may differ 
from one type of management system to the other, 
but the ultimate aim of risk management is to 
identify where risk exists and how such risk can 
derail the organization’s efforts to meet its objec- 
tives. This is a concern in every stand-alone man- 
agement system, and it is therefore a prime 
process to integrate. The IMS should outline the 
process for risk management, starting with what 
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could go wrong and how, how likely and severe 
the risk is estimated to be, the ultimate effect 
expected on company performance, and what 
action plans are to be implemented to mitigate or 
eliminate the risk. 


Improvement 

In the course of company operations, undertakings 
such as business process reengineering or research 
and development could put forward bold new ideas 
or approaches that move an organization forward 
by leaps and bounds. Such radical improvements 
would be wonderful, though rare. In a management 
system, it is much more likely that a myriad of 
incremental improvements would be effected. 
A range of improvement approaches and review 
modalities find application here. 

Audits are formal on-site verifications focused 
on checking whether the whole system or its com- 
ponent processes are conforming to standards 
established for the company. These standards 
could be established within a management system 
standard, statutory requirements, procedures set 
out by the company, or even customer specifica- 
tions. Audit determinations are based on evidence 
gathered through observation, data records, and 
interviews in the field. Where audits reveal non- 
conformances, or even opportunities for improve- 
ment (e.g., based on identification of threats or 
weaknesses), the organization can roll out an 
action plan to advance the system. 

Management review takes place when top 
management takes a critical look at the system. 
The aim of management review exercises is to 
assess how effective the system is and to decide 
how it should be improved. Considerations usu- 
ally include audit findings, customer feedback, 
nonconformance information, and process perfor- 
mance data, though many other pertinent inputs 
may be brought to the table. Management review 
is a critical enabler of improvement as it allows 
those in the driver’s seat to take stock of short- 
comings and opportunities, determine how to 
adjust the direction in which the company is 
being steered, and where to allocate resources to 
support any changes. 

Though audits and management reviews 
mightily support system improvement, there are 
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a host of ways in which minuscule continual 
improvement adjustments take place from day to 
day. Though so incremental as to be almost indis- 
cernible at times, tiny amendments and adjust- 
ments can amount to meaningful positive 
change. The PDCA cycle itself is a continual 
improvement tool worth noting, since the practice 
of continuously comparing performance to targets 
and making contingent plans for the next cycle 
drives the company to do better in each iteration. 
Management systems sometimes include 
problem-solving approaches that seek to analyze 
root causes. Cause and effect diagrams, 
scatterplots, histograms, and control charts are 
some quality tools that can also help companies 
in their quest for improvement. 


Possible Integration Structure 


Integration requires considerable coordination 
within the organization and is only possible 
when there is mutual trust and sharing. Integrated 
processes must be aligned with shared goals and a 
shared vision, in order that the organization’s ulti- 
mate strategy can come to fruition. The advan- 
tages of integration include more efficient and 
effective use of resources, greater cross-functional 
involvement in company operations, enhanced 
information flow, improved organizational flexi- 
bility and responsiveness, and improved financial 
position. 

Decisions must be made as to how the inte- 
grated system will function, bearing in mind the 
above considerations. Systems may be integrated 
to different extents depending on the preferences 
and needs of each individual company. One such 
integration structure, illustrated in Table 3, reflects 
that some parts of the integrated system might be 
shared, while others might fit only one or a few 
component systems. 

Oversight elements like vision and organiza- 
tion structure may apply across all component 
systems, while others, like policy, may vary 
(e.g., the quality policy would be different from 
the safety policy). Full system integration could 
be established for some system processes (e.g., for 
document control), while only partial integration 
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may be possible or desirable for others (e.g., risk 
management, where different approaches to 
risk control such as failure mode and effects 
analysis (FMEA) or the HSE’s (2014) five steps 
to risk assessment could be practiced in different 
component systems). Finally, the company’s 
approach to continual improvement might include 
management review and audit, which would have 
similar purposes and approaches across all com- 
ponent systems. Therefore, these would be fairly 
straightforward to integrate fully. 

True system integration is only achieved when 
at least 70% of main processes have been inte- 
grated and those processes are under the control of 
single owners (Kymal et al. 2015). In the example 
illustrated in Table 3, there are some major differ- 
ences in the risk management process for each 
component system, so it has been reflected as 
only 25% integrated. Nonconformance manage- 
ment is scored at 75% as it is fully integrated for 
the QMS, EMS, and OSHMS, but not for the 
FSMS, which has retained some differences. The 
remaining three (3) processes are considered fully 
integrated by the company, and they are thus 
scored at 100% each. Assuming that any one 
shared process is controlled by a single person, 
Table 3 is reflecting a system that is about 80% 
integrated. This is calculated by considering the 
degree of integration of each of the five (5) main 
processes in the following way: (100% + 100% + 
75% + 25% + 100%) /5 = 80%. 


IT Applications 

Companies are increasingly relying on informa- 
tion technology to make their management sys- 
tems easier to access, maintain, and control. 
A system that is hosted online or on an intranet 
eliminates the need to update paper-based ver- 
sions, allows access to documents and data in 
real time, and facilitates document and data 
editing and control by those authorized to do 
so. This boosts information availability, consis- 
tency, and accessibility, enhances employee 
involvement in system operations, and reduces 
work involved in managing the system. There- 
fore, hosting the IMS electronically could add 
value and lower costs. 
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Conclusion 


Integrated management systems have the poten- 
tial to bring meaningful advantages to an orga- 
nization. These include the sharing of features 
and information across a wide cross-section of 
company groups, thus enhancing organizational 
memory (Perez and Ramos 2013) and the 
breaking down of silos that would otherwise 
exist to support non-integrated management 
Systems. 
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Synonyms 


Nonfinancial information; One report; Value 
creation 


Definition 


Integrated reporting incorporates in one single 
report information regarding the major resources 
and relationships that interrelate with the 
reporting entity and which are presented in the 
form of six capitals: the financial capital, the 
manufactured capital, the human capital, the 
social and relationship capital, the intellectual 
capital, and the natural capital. It is a form of 
communicating how an organization creates 
value over time, targeting to the creation of stron- 
ger connections between the various different 
activities of a business. The concept was born 
within the private sector context, but recently 
increased interest is recorded about its usability 
to the public sector as well. 


Introduction 


The modern economic and political environment 
asks for information that goes beyond financial 
reporting; there is a demand for reporting entities 
to overcome the barriers of traditional reporting 
and to proceed in further engaging with their 
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stakeholders, through the provision of a plethora 
of useful financial and nonfinancial information. 

During the last years there has been a trend, 
especially within the private sector, to prepare 
reports that would provide, apart from the tradi- 
tional financial information, additional alterna- 
tive information. For instance, corporate social 
responsibility reports, sustainability reports, and 
environmental reports serve toward that direc- 
tion. This trend comes in line with the account- 
ability and transparency obligations of reporting 
entities. Although these nonfinancial reports 
coexist with financial reporting, they are not 
interconnected to each other so as to provide an 
overall understanding of how an organization 
operates. Therefore the usefulness of this infor- 
mation is in many cases limited because it is 
dispersed. The modern era requires not only dis- 
closure of additional nonfinancial information 
but also interrelationship between financial and 
nonfinancial information. 

Integrated reporting comes to overcome this 
barrier. The idea behind integrated reporting is 
the development of “one report,” i.e., a single 
official document that would contain information 
of both the financial and nonfinancial issues of an 
organization (Eccles and Krzus 2010). This infor- 
mation is interconnected thus facilitating better 
assessment of future performance and prospects 
of the reporting entity. The common ground 
of this information is that it helps to explain how 
the entity creates value. Therefore, integrated 
reporting is a form of communicating, to those 
interested, how an organization creates value 
over time (IIRC 2013). At the same time, this 
communication tool also targets to the creation 
of stronger connections between the various dif- 
ferent activities of a business. Thus integrated 
reporting is considered to be a fundamental devel- 
opment for decision-making purposes, which is 
encouraged to be performed based on various 
performance data. 

Integrated reporting has gradually gained pop- 
ularity and supporters among various countries. 
For instance, the stock markets in South Africa 
and Japan ask from listed firms, among other 
requirements, to provide an integrated report, 
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while at the same time many large firms around 
the world choose to voluntarily adopt integrated 
reporting: the Coca-Cola Company, Deutsche 
Bank, Marks & Spencer, Microsoft Corporation, 
and Unilever, among others. 

Although at its beginning the concept of 
integrated reporting was born and developed 
within the private sector context, recently there 
is a lot of debate about the potential usability of 
this reporting type to the public sector as well 
(Bartocci and Picciaia 2013; IIRC 2013). 

The purpose of this entry is to introduce the 
concept of integrated reporting in the public sec- 
tor. The text proceeds in section “Overview: The 
Philosophy of Integrated Reporting,” with an 
overview of integrated reporting focusing on 
value creation and the six capitals. 
Section “Integrated Reporting in the Public Sec- 
tor” refers to the introduction of the integrated 
reporting concept in the public sector context, 
and section “Developing an Integrated Report” 
to the development of the integrated report. 
Finally, section “The Issue of Assurance” com- 
ments on the issue of assurance of integrated 
reporting, and section “Conclusion” concludes. 


Overview: The Philosophy of Integrated 
Reporting 


Integrated reporting promotes the use of a single 
report that will provide a holistic view of the 
activities that create value for an organization 
over the short, medium, and long term (IIRC 
2013). This new type of reporting incorporates 
additional nonfinancial information. 

Overall, integrated reporting is based on three 
fundamental concepts: “Value creation,” the “six 
capitals,” and the “business model.” Briefly, 
“value creation” refers to the process of generat- 
ing value through an organization’s activities by 
using its resources. The “capitals” are various 
forms of resources and relationships that interact 
with the organization. Finally, the “business 
model” refers to the development of a strategic 
approach by the organization to successfully per- 
form its business activities within a specific envi- 
ronment (IIRC 2013). 
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Value Creation 

“Value creation” is one of the fundamental con- 
cepts underlying integrated reporting. Organiza- 
tions can create value through the effective 
management of their resources in the short, 
medium and long term. These resources are rec- 
ognized within six capitals: the financial, the 
manufactured, the intellectual, the social and rela- 
tionship, the human, and the natural capital. These 
“six capitals” represent the holistic approach of 
integrated reporting and the transition to “inte- 
grated thinking” inside the organization. The cre- 
ation of value is recognized through the changes 
that occur in the “six capitals,” deriving from the 
activities and processes of the organization. The 
business activities of an organization might cre- 
ate, modify, or destroy these capitals. For a simple 
example, one could refer to the functioning of the 
financial capital. The financial returns toward the 
providers of capital to the organization, and the 
impact on the other capitals and other stake- 
holders are expressions of value. Generally, 
value is created not only for the organization itself 
but also for the stakeholders and the society 
(Eccles and Saltzman 2011). 

Through integrated reports the reporting entity 
provides to stakeholders information regarding 
the creation of value through its processes and 
activities. In other words, an integrated report 
explains how the organization creates value over 
time through interacting with the external envi- 
ronment, the relationships with stakeholders, and 
the various capitals. Moreover, it gives answers on 
how these capitals were used in order to produce 
results and whether their use eventually led to the 
creation or not of value. It is a communication tool 
informing how value is created by connecting 
different types of information. In any case, the 
reporting organization should clearly state in its 
integrated report how it defines value, what 
actions took place in order to increase value cre- 
ation, and how stakeholders and the capitals are 
related to value (Adams 2013). 


The “Six Capitals” 

Traditional reporting of private sector firms 
involves the reporting of mainly financial infor- 
mation. Nevertheless, various other reports have 
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been developed over time in order to provide 
information about issues that also touch on 
other nonfinancial resources and relationships. 
For instance, the corporate social responsibility 
report and the sustainability reports target to the 
provision of information regarding the perfor- 
mance of the firm through a social and environ- 
mental perspective. The integrated report comes 
to connect all these types of information in one 
single report. The major resources and relation- 
ships that interrelate with the organization are 
presented in the form of the “six capitals.” 
These are: 


. The financial capital 

. The manufactured capital 

. The human capital 

. The social and relationship capital 
. The intellectual capital 

. The natural capital 


Nn BW N 


These “six capitals” take part in the business 
activities, and their shape and form are affected by 
these activities; they might be consumed, trans- 
formed, or modified. In any case, these capitals are 
not of equal relevance for every organization. 
They might not even be applicable to every orga- 
nization. This is left to the discretion of the orga- 
nization itself. The characteristics of these capitals 
are briefly presented in the following paragraphs 
(IIRC 2013): 


1. The financial capital refers to the funds that 
are available to the reporting entity. These 
funds are used in the process of producing 
goods and providing services. They are 
acquired through self-financing, borrowing or 
grant receiving, or generated through the 
entity’s operations and investments. Usually 
they can be distinguished as debt or equity 
financing, depending on their source. 

2. The manufactured capital refers to the phys- 
ical objects that an entity uses in order to pro- 
duce goods and to provide services. These 
physical objects include buildings, equipment, 
and tools, as well as infrastructure. The items 
that fall in this category might even not be 
owned by the organization. 
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3. The human capital incorporates the skills, 
knowledge, and abilities of the people who 
constitute the organization’s personnel, i.e., 
employees and managers. It further involves 
people’s experience and motivations to inno- 
vate. These competencies are acquired through 
training and education. 

4. The social and relationship capital regards 
the organization’s ability to establish institu- 
tions and relationships within and between 
each community, group of stakeholders, and 
other networks. The scope is to enhance the 
well-being of individuals as well as of the 
community in total. To achieve that it is neces- 
sary to build up relations based on loyalty and 
trust. 

5. The intellectual capital contains the intellec- 
tual property and the organizational capital of 
the organization. These are knowledge-based 
intangible assets that provide competitive 
advantage to the organization. More specifi- 
cally, examples of intellectual property 
are the patents and copyrights, while exam- 
ples of the organizational capital are the orga- 
nization’s tacit knowledge, procedures, 
protocols, etc. 

6. Finally, the natural capital refers to the envi- 
ronmental resources that surround the organi- 
zation, such as the air, water, land, as well as 
the biodiversity and ecosystem health. These 


resources could be either renewable or 
nonrenewable. 
All these characteristics contribute — or 


affect — to a great extent the organization’s devel- 
opment. Furthermore, from the above definitions, 
two major categories of capitals may be formed: 
tangible capitals, i.e., financial and manufactured 
capitals, and intangible capitals, 1.e., human, 
social, and intellectual capitals. These broader 
categories operate within the context of the natural 
capital. 


How Integrated Reporting Operates: The 
Business Model 

A business model is the system developed by 
each organization that sets the organization’s 
strategy and strategic goals in accordance to its 
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business activities (IIRC 2013). It also provides 
the plan that will help the organization to achieve 
these goals. The business model should be 
harmonized with the specific external environ- 
ment conditions under which the organization 
operates. 

The business model uses as its main input the 
“six capitals.” Through the business activities, 
the inputs from the capitals are turned into out- 
puts and results. Eventually, the business activi- 
ties and the outputs will produce outcomes that 
will affect the “six capitals.” In order to gain an 
understanding of the effectiveness of the organi- 
zation’s strategy and the adapted business model, 
the use of the integrated report is crucial (Eccles 
and Krzus 2010): it provides past and actual 
values of the outputs and outcome of the business 
process, which are especially helpful for in-depth 
analyses. These data are assessed through their 
comparison with historical trends, market expec- 
tations, strategic goals, competitors’ perfor- 
mance, etc. If the results are not satisfying, this 
procedure could lead to the change of the busi- 
ness model. Fig. 1 depicts how integrated 
reporting operates through the value creation 
process. 


Integrated Reporting in the Public 
Sector 


Raising the Interest 

As previously mentioned, the idea of integrated 
reporting was born within the private sector con- 
text. The nature of the private sector and its 
for-profit orientation nourished the conception of 
this new reporting philosophy (Adams and 
Simnett 2011). This context facilitated the early 
development and widespread adoption of interna- 
tional accounting standards, therefore promoting 
the homogeneity in private sector reporting. In 
this direction, the convergence project between 
International Financial Reporting Standards 
(IFRS) and the US Generally Accepted Account- 
ing Principles (US GAAP) works toward the elim- 
ination of existing differences in financial 
reporting around the globe. Therefore, the private 
sector provided a fertile ground for the develop- 
ment of integrated thinking. 

On the other hand, reporting in the public 
sector at the global level presents great diversi- 
fications. The multiplicities can be observed 
both between and within countries (e.g., 
between different government levels), where 
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four financial reporting models are widely used: 
cash basis accounting, modified cash basis 
accounting, modified accrual basis accounting, 
and accrual basis accounting. Such diversity 
has widened the discussion regarding the role 
of reporting in the public sector. Within the 
extremely diversified context of financial 
reporting in the public sector, the idea of an 
integrated reporting might sound as being too 
ambitious. Nevertheless, in the last years, there 
has been a lot of debate in favor of such a move 
(Adams and Simnett 2011; Bartocci and Picciaia 
2013). 

To begin with, in the last decade, disclosing of 
nonfinancial information has increased in the pub- 
lic sector through various forms of reporting 
(Veltri and Silvestri 2015). In most cases, these 
reports were adapted from the private sector 
where they were previously applied with success. 
A few examples are the use of the balanced score- 
card and of performance measurement reports, 
where performance measures are used for strate- 
gic purposes, the social reports, the sustainability 
reports, and the environmental reports for relevant 
reporting purposes. 

Although the importance of providing such 
information cannot be denied, so far their appli- 
cation in the public sector is not the norm 
(Bartocci1 and Picciaia 2013). Nevertheless, 
they might be used as a basis of a smooth adap- 
tation of integrated reporting in public sector 
entities. Among the various benefits of such a 
move are (Bartocci and Picciaia 2013): the boost 
of reporting on service delivery and governance 
excellence from a different standpoint than the 
financial one; the provision of valuable explana- 
tions on the public sector entity’s strategy, gov- 
ernance, and organization model; and the 
creation of a stronger bond with accountability. 


Value Creation and the “Six Capitals” 

in the Public Sector Context 

Integrated reporting may broaden the under- 
standing of how public sector entities operate 
and create value. In this context, the term 
“value” refers to the public value created by the 
capitals (Bartocci and Picciaia 2013). In the 
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public sector, the concept of “value creation” 
should be related to the three Es: economy, effec- 
tiveness, and efficiency. 

Apart from information regarding financial 
capital, which derives from the financial reports 
of the public sector entities, information for the 
other five capitals is scarce in public sector 
reports. However, the provision of additional 
nonfinancial information in the public sector 
serves a Strategic orientation and could lead to 
a more complete and meaningful reporting 
(Adams and Simnett 2011). As the issues of 
property are rather complicated in the public 
sector, information on manufactured capital 
would be very useful. Manufactured capital 
could refer to information regarding the compo- 
sition, value, and use of the “available assets” 
(e.g., buildings, infrastructure) (Bartocci and 
Picciaia 2013). It is beyond any doubt that the 
human capital is the driving force of the public 
sector. Employees and managers in public sector 
entities comprise the fundamental resource of 
this sector. Therefore it is very important to 
know and be informed on issues of training, 
education, as well as ethics and corruption. In 
the same realm, the social and relationship cap- 
ital is closely associated with public sector’s 
social function (Bartocci and Picciaia 2013). 
Information could be therefore provided on the 
relations and collaboration of the reporting entity 
with its stakeholders, as well as on the legiti- 
macy of the entity toward the public. Intellectual 
capital could promote the provision of informa- 
tion regarding the organizational capital, 1.e., 
management and technical processes, manage- 
ment philosophy and culture of the public sector 
entities, as well as to issues of intellectual prop- 
erty, such as of patents. Finally, the natural cap- 
ital will reflect the issues of environmental 
resources. 

The differences between the private and the 
public sectors (e.g., nonprofit orientation, absence 
of a market) highlight the different approaches in 
introducing integrated reporting in the public sec- 
tor. Due to these inherent differences among the 
two sectors, various adjustments will have to take 
place (Abeysekera 2013). Flexibility is therefore 
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suggested during the adaptation process of inte- 
grated reporting in the public sector. 


Developing an Integrated Report 


The development of an integrated report should 
follow certain guidelines. In 2013 the International 
Integrated Reporting Council (IIRC) produced a 
framework for the preparation of an integrated 
report (IIRC 2013). The IIRC was formed in 2010 
with the aim to promote the concept of integrated 
reporting. At first the focus was mainly on private 
sector firms, but gradually the interest turned also to 
the possibility of transposing these concepts into 
the public sector as well. For that purpose the 
Integrated Reporting Public Sector Pioneer Net- 
work has been established in November 2014 
(Patterson 2015). The scope of this pioneer network 
is to explore the value creation process, identify 
material issues, as well as explore the need for 
specific guidance in the public sector context. 
Members of the network include among others 
the United Nations and the World Bank. 

According to the IIRC Framework (IIRC 
2013), the preparation of an integrated report has 
to comply with several principles. In general, an 
integrated report should include eight content ele- 
ments. These elements are interrelated and not 
mutually exclusive: 


1. Organizational overview and external envi- 
ronment. This part refers to the description of 
the organization, its business orientation and 
activities, as well as the presentation of the 
external conditions within which the organiza- 
tion operates. 

2. Governance. It presents the organization’s 
governance structure and its relation to value 
creation. 

3. Business model. This element presents the 
business model that is adopted and followed 
by the organization. 

4. Risks and opportunities: This part involves 
the recognition and discussion of the specific 
risks and opportunities that the organization 
faces. These risks and opportunities affect the 
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creation of value overtime, so it is important to 
discuss the ways in which the organization 
deals with them. 

5. Strategy and resource allocation. This part 
deals with issues of strategic planning regard- 
ing the organization’s goals and the ways to 
achieve them. 

6. Performance. It refers to the evaluation of the 
organization’s performance in achieving its 
objectives within a period. In this process the 
outcomes are assessed in terms of their impact 
on the capitals. 

7. Outlook. This part describes the challenges 
and uncertainties that the reporting entity will 
have to face while trying to achieve its strategic 
goals, as well as their impact on the business 
model and its future performance. 

8. Basis for presentation. This part presents the 
basis under which the reporting entity decides 
on what should be included in the integrated 
report and how this is quantified and measured. 


While developing an integrated report, the con- 
tent and information presented should also follow 
specific guidelines which apply to both private and 
public sector entities (IRC 2013). For example, the 
reported information should be material, concise, 
complete, reliable, consistent, and comparable. The 
content should focus on the organization’s strategy 
referring to significant risks and opportunities, its 
use of the “six capitals,” the provision of a holistic 
view of the various interrelations the organization 
is involved in, and the nature and quality of its 
relations with its stakeholders. 


The Issue of Assurance 


The objectivity in developing integrated reports 
constitutes a critical issue. Integrated reports, 
either in the private or eventually in the public 
sector, are not audited by the typical auditing 
process performed to the publicly available finan- 
cial statements. Therefore, it is difficult to assess 
whether the information they disclose is free 
of bias and material omissions and is nonselective. 
It is important to create mechanisms that will 
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assure for the credible and reliable presentation of 
information, in order to protect the users of this 
information. Internal audit procedures play a key 
role in safeguarding the quality of the provided 
material (CIIA 2015). Moreover, the development 
of compliance assessments and performance cer- 
tifications that will report on the quality or the 
level of performance, as it is suggested by the 
IIRC (2013), is also very important. Finally, it is 
essential for the integrated report to be accompa- 
nied by a statement written by those in charge of 
governance, ensuring the users of the integrity of 
the report, as well as its compliance with the IIRC 
Framework (IIRC 2013). 


Conclusion 


Integrated reporting is a modern reporting trend 
that provides a holistic view of an organization’s 
value creation process over time. It uses the inte- 
grated report as a communication tool. The inte- 
grated report focuses on the provision of 
information about the organization’s strategy, 
governance structure, and performance, within 
the specific external conditions posed by the envi- 
ronment in which it operates. In order to support 
the preparation of an integrated report, certain 
guiding principles have been developed by the 
IIRC Framework. The philosophy of integrated 
reporting builds on the development of one single 
report that will eventually become the main report 
of the organization. Eventually, this will connect 
the information regarding both financial and non- 
financial matters, presenting the process of value 
creation inside the organization and at the same 
time facilitating future performance assessment. 
The reports would provide a holistic, useful, and 
meaningful information set, allowing the 
reporting entity to successfully fulfill its reporting 
obligations toward stakeholders. Along with pri- 
vate sector firms, recently, public sector entities 
also move beyond the traditional barriers of gov- 
ernance, management, and financial reporting 
toward integrated reporting. In this realm, a num- 
ber of public sector entities globally start to con- 
sider the use of more holistic communication tools 
and broader ways to measure economic growth 
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and impact (IIRC 2014), as the new economic era 
asks for the provision of alternative information to 
facilitate internal and external users in sound 
decision-making. 


Cross-References 
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E-Government, 
Performance 
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Synonyms 


Organizational mission; Public service motiva- 
tion; Public values; Regime values 


Definition 


Integration of values in the public sector is the 
process of aligning and realizing public service 
goals and tasks within the context of core or 
essential government values. 


Introduction 


The claim is often made that the public sector has 
a unique responsibility for upholding public 
values. The same claim is not made of the private 
sector or other non-governmental sectors such as 
civil society. While most public administration 
and public policy scholars support this view, the 
theoretical and empirical task of explaining why 
it is the case has led to a wide divergence in 
viewpoints. There are disagreements on what 
public value means, what the scope is of values 
in the public sector, and what tools can be used to 
integrate which values and to what outcomes. 
This entry summarizes the various viewpoints 
on what types of public values exist, how they 
might be successfully integrated, and what the 
barriers are that continue to challenge these 
efforts. 


Types of Public Values 
The topic of public values has been one of the 


most salient and widely discussed topics in public 
administration and policy, especially since the 
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turn of the twenty-first century (Jorgensen and 
Bozeman 2007). One reason for the growth of 
this rich stream of literature is that there are 
many different categories and spheres of public 
institutions where public values can emerge and 
be integrated. These range from relationships 
between administrators and the environment and 
other stakeholders to intraorganizational actions 
and the transformation of public interests into 
decisions (Jorgensen and Bozeman 2007). The 
main challenges for integrating values focus on 
three main spheres: politics and administration, 
public and private, and national and international 
(Jørgensen 1999). In public administration litera- 
ture, each sphere has a particular constellation of 
values that result from the types of institutions, 
actors, and relationships that pertain to those 
spheres. Jorgensen and Bozeman (2007) have 
proposed that there may be as many as eight 
types of these values, which they call “nodal” 
values. These nodal values are human dignity, 
sustainability, involvement, openness, 
secrecy, compromise, integrity, and robustness. 
Public values are thus specifically process- 
oriented values of governance (De Graaf 
et al. 2016). 

A common dividing line in types of public 
values is between normative and economic 
dimensions (Bozeman and Moulton 2011). Public 
organizations can be defined by economic public- 
ness, which relate to the public role derived from 
political and economic origins of authority. In the 
economic sense, the integration of public values 
in public organizations follows primarily from 
their statutory function and is therefore more 
likely to be defined “from above” through systems 
of vertical accountability. Normative publicness, 
on the other hand, which refers to the level or 
quality of public values in an organization, is an 
explicitly value-oriented approach to defining 
publicness. According to normative publicness, 
organizations such as private companies, associa- 
tions, and civil society organizations that are out- 
side of the traditional definition of public 
authority may also have responsibility for inte- 
grating and upholding public values. Integrating 
public values in this way may involve hybrid 
forms of governance where nongovernmental 


citizen 
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partners are tasked with collaborating or 
cooperating with public agencies in the delivery 
of a service or the task of forming a new policy. 
Both network and market mechanisms for creat- 
ing and integrating public values may be integral 
to these types of governance. Both network mech- 
anisms and market mechanisms can plausibly be 
used to safeguard public values. According to De 
Bruijn and Dicke (2006), in order to be effective, 
both these mechanisms should be integrated with 
traditional, hierarchical approaches to promoting 
public values such as regulation, fines, and 
incentives. 

Another, similar type of distinction among 
values in the public sector concerns mission 
and non-mission public values. The former con- 
cerns values that are connected directly with the 
fulfilment of public agency core goals in a spe- 
cific policy area such as the environment, health, 
or defense. While the latter are other values that 
do not meet the criteria of strict relevance to core 
goals but still serve objectives that are important 
in the public interest such as organizational pro- 
cess values like transparency and integrity. 
Where the line is drawn between mission and 
non-mission values and whether the two can 
easily be integrated into agency goals remains 
an area of debate. However, some scholars have 
argued that the focus of new public management 
(NPM) reforms in the 1990s may have drawn 
policy-makers more deeply to the goal of mea- 
suring organizational performance, which favors 
mission values, which are more output focused 
compared to non-mission values. This may have 
led scholars away from study of broader organi- 
zational process or integrity values towards 
orthodox values of efficiency and accountability 
(Baehler et al. 2014). A further distinction can be 
made in the realm of non-mission values 
between regime values and mission-extrinsic 
values. While regime values are tied to historic 
development of government and community, 
mission-extrinsic public values are more specific 
and transitory depending on administrative pri- 
orities of a given political and technological 
setting. The latter refers to values such as trans- 
parency, public participation, social capital, and 
efficiency (Baehler et al. 2014). But like regime 
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values, mission extrinsic public values are nor- 
mally enshrined in constitutions and laws and 
can be realized by public administrations 
through public programs and policies (Baehler 
et al. 2014). 


Value Conflicts and Tensions 


Integration of public values through public pol- 
icy decision-making is complex and by no means 
a rigorous science. This complexity occurs 
because political and administrative pressures 
are a constant challenge. The new governance 
models discussed above may introduce a kind 
of “in-betweenness” status that makes integra- 
tion of public values especially difficult 
(Jorgensen 1999). But such decision-making 
arenas are the main way that public values 
become integrated in the work of government. 
Or, as one writer David Easton (1965) put it 
several decades ago, “public policies are the 
means through which politics allocate values.” 
Given the importance of values for public policy- 
making, difficult choices must frequently be 
made between values as many of them conflict 
or trade-off with one another and they cannot 
necessarily be integrated simultaneously. For 
example, the demand for openness may conflict 
with the need for secrecy. Or the goal of robust- 
ness may require citizen involvement to be 
curtailed. Public administrators inevitably expe- 
rience these conflicts of values and must try to 
resolve them. According to De Graaf et al. 
(2016), precisely how public values are inte- 
grated depends on the type of value profile of a 
public sector job such as being a middle manager, 
a front-line administrator, or a local government 
manager. 

Public values compete through their place- 
ment in different approaches to policy decision- 
making, called policy frames (Davis and West 
2009). An interest in rebalancing different policy 
frames regarding bureaucratic reform and funda- 
mental public sector values emerged in the 
twenty-first century. According to Davis and 
West (2009), differences between these two 
frames lead to a major fault line in the tension 
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resulting from integration of different types of 
public values: values emerging from a public 
deliberative process (generative) and values 
based on institutional processes and products 
(institutional). A contradiction between the two 
approaches arises when deliberative processes 
are integrated with public value management 
because there is disagreement on what should 
be considered a citizen-centric goal and who 
should define them. The major challenge for 
policy decision-makers in a democracy is in 
matching the pluralistic public values and frames 
with specific policy outputs. 

Another area of scholarly thought has given 
attention to exactly how these conflicts and ten- 
sions can be successfully integrated. Reconcilia- 
tion and integration of public value tensions is 
important because choices of values in the public 
sector have long-term effects on its heath and 
performance. Policy feedback theory says that 
policy implementation affects administration as 
well as vice-versa so there are long-term effects 
that policies might have on the values of future 
administrations (Moynihan and Soss 2014). 
Moulton (2009) divided these long-term effects 
into three kinds, each of which should be evalu- 
ated and integrated comprehensively by public 
administrators in order to realize public values: 
regulative, associative, and cultural-cognitive. 
Regulative outcomes concern how effectively 
compliance to rules and regulations is upheld. 
Associative outcomes concern the impact on the 
organizational and civic associations of society. 
And, finally, cultural-cognitive outcomes con- 
cern impacts on individual and social attitudes 
and behaviors. Stewart (2006) argued that public 
administrators can employ six different coping 
strategies when value conflicts occur: (1) fire- 
walls, (2) bias, (3) casuistry, (4) cycling, 
(5) hybridization, and (6) incrementalism. Fire- 
walls involve creating institutional barriers to 
keep conflicting value arenas separate. Bias 
involves prioritizing one type of value over 
another. Casuistry involves using prior experi- 
ence to try to reconcile values. Cycling involves 
alternating through the different values at differ- 
ent times. Hybridization occurs when an attempt 
is made to merge values. Finally, incrementalism 
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is a slow-moving process of gradually favoring 
certain values over others. 

Research on successful integration of public 
values has explored a wide range of remedial 
tools available to the administrators or policy 
makers. For example, values can be integrated 
through leadership and strategic management. 
Public managers can prioritize strategic manage- 
ment decisions involving integration of both 
market- and value-oriented goals (Bozeman and 
Moulton 2011). A strong form of ethical leader- 
ship called transformative leadership has been 
identified by some scholars as a model for 
encouraging public organizations to serve 
broader public purposes and values (Pandey 
et al. 2016). Successful integration may also 
rely not just on internal factors such as technical 
skills and leadership but also external factors 
involving the role of nongovernmental 
decision-makers such as civil society and citi- 
zens. Tools such as public participation may be 
a way of integrating values in more reliable, fair, 
and effective way. Public participation helps to 
integrate public values into programs by building 
trust, knowledge, and resolving conflicts (Beierle 
and Konisky 2000). On the other hand, 
co-production of services with other types of 
stakeholders may sometimes reduce or dilute 
the role of public values if conflicting values are 
not resolved in an equitable way or if public 
resources are misused (Williams et al. 2016). 


Barriers to Value Integration 


Resolving conflicting public values is a peren- 
nial task of public administration. While there 
are possible tools discussed above that can help 
resolution and integration, there are also factors 
that stand in the way and frustrate integration 
efforts. Bureaucratic inertia and disproportionate 
influence of sectors of society with better 
resources can lead to slow adoption of values 
or to the erosion of value (Jacobs 2014). One of 
the main barriers to value integration is an exis- 
tential one: there are fundamental disagreements 
on what the core goals and purposes of govern- 
ment should be. Some scholars have argued that, 
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since the rise of NPM, there has been a tendency 
to attribute valuable resources and creations to 
the private sector and to ignore the role of the 
public sector as a key creator and leader in public 
values (Rogers and Kingsley 2004). However, 
the impact of privatization and hybrid govern- 
ment on public values is not clear-cut. Indeed, 
the effect of such reforms may depend on 
the phase of a specific policy or program as 
well as the type of public value in question. For 
example, according to Reynaers (2014), infor- 
mation intense phases of a project shape the 
value of accountability, while phases involving 
dependence of external advisors or legal and 
financial complexity affect the value of 
understanding. 

Public values are both fragile and dynamic 
because they are by no means permanent, self- 
evident, or universal. On the contrary, research 
supports the view that values are rather transient 
from time to time and are conditional on many 
changing social, political, and other, environmen- 
tal, factors. Public values are highly changeable. 
They respond to political, social, and economic 
contexts (Charles et al. 2011). Three macrosocial 
factors determine the emergence and integration 
of public values: political integration, technolog- 
ical development, and economic ideology 
(Charles et al. 2011). Furthermore, the promotion 
of values in public administration is strongly 
shaped by social and political power. For this 
reason, values are dependent on the influence of 
various citizen constituents in society. The effect 
of social equity on performance is conditional on 
the level of political and social influence of the 
social groups in question (Kroll 2017). Today, the 
role of powerful forces in society has been given 
an increasingly important theoretical dimension in 
the form of globalization. Globalization presents 
major challenge for government in aligning public 
organizations with global value chains that are 
shaped by economic forces outside of national 
borders. Maintaining value in global production 
chains therefore requires great sophistication and 
coordination to overcome, manage, and integrate 
cultural, political, and geographic obstacles. The 
types of value chain capacity building involving 
private enterprises and global economic networks 
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will continue to be a major challenge for value 
integration processes in the near and distant future 
(Abonyi and Van Slyke 2010). 


Conclusion 


The topic of values in the public sector is a major 
focus of public administration and public policy. 
There are a wide range of important public values 
that have been identified and categorized in public 
administration scholarship. A primary categoriza- 
tion rests on the distinction between output- 
oriented values such as efficiency and process- 
oriented values such as citizen involvement and 
transparency. All such values are difficult to inte- 
grate because they can conflict in certain ways 
along political and administrative dimensions or 
at different stages of a public program or policy 
process. Furthermore, shifts in perspectives on the 
core goals and purposes of government reflect 
shifts in the values that are prioritized and inte- 
grated. Tools used to address integration can be 
either internal tools, managerial tools, or external 
tools focused on citizens or other external stake- 
holders. Public administrators and policy-makers 
face challenges to integration in the form of dif- 
fering viewpoints, the influence of powerful inter- 
est groups, and the increasingly global scope of 
the process of public value creation. 
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Synonyms 


Illegal actions; Organizational corruption; Per- 
sonal and organizational identity; Personal cor- 
ruption; Personal integrity; Public integrity; 
Seduction of corruption 


The Connection Between Integrity 
and Corruption 


Integrity and corruption have been deeply 
connected throughout history both as concepts 
and ethical realities. The two concepts begin with 
deep-seated etymological affinities that play out in 
modern ethical and institutional practice. This 
chapter tracks the ethical, political, institutional, 
and psychological relationships between integrity 
and corruption. It will examine how intimately the 
two connect in the realities of practicing integrity 
and facing personal and institutional corruption. It 
will discuss how modern corruption-fighting pro- 
grams integrate promoting high-integrity organiza- 
tions with multiple approaches to prevent and fight 
institutional corruption. 

Etymologically, integrity and corruption are 
deeply entwined. “Rumpere” roots corruption 
and articulates how all things break apart and 
decay. “Com” intensifies this with an active and 
violent dimension that unfolds as cognates of 
reave, rupture, loot/plunder, rob, or explode. 
“Tak,” the root of integrity, connotes a complete- 
ness or wholeness which extends to strong right- 
ness and usefulness. The positive resonance of 
integrity faces the endless corrosion of corruption 
in the linguistic and political practice histories of 
the concepts (Watkins 2000; Mallory and Adams 
1997; Chambers 2003). 
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In modern usage, integrity anchors personal and 
institutional purpose and mission. Having personal 
integrity is a fundamental prerequisite for ethical 
action and for individuals in an institution to sus- 
tain a common purpose. Corruption arises when an 
individual chooses to act against the purpose and 
obligations of their entrusted office to achieve per- 
sonal gain or personal collective purpose. The sec- 
ond aspect of collective purpose can involve strong 
“ethical” commitments to groups such as family, 
clan, religion, or party (Albrecht et al. 2011; 
Graycar and Prenzler 2013; Langseth et al. 1997). 


The Integrity Model 


The modern integrity model for persons and insti- 
tutions proposes how individuals and institutions 
can develop and sustain commitment and perfor- 
mance in light of standards of mission and per- 
sonal identity. This model depends upon a mode 
of human agency that constitutes the ethical and 
psychological architecture of integrity. This 
model of human self and personality enables indi- 
viduals to intentionally make commitments and 
promises and keep them in face of challenges. It 
retains a deep connection to notions of classical 
virtue (Sherman 1989; Aristotle 1999; Macaulay 
and Lawton 2006; Cooper 1975) 

The ability of persons to keep promises and 
live up to the obligations of entrusted power gives 
reality to integrity. Regardless of the nature of 
commitments, individuals need the foundational 
capacity to exercise self-aware discipline to inten- 
tionally make promises and cognitively guide 
action by them. Persons need to call upon cour- 
age, conscientiousness, and tenacity to implement 
them in face of obstacles. Individuals commit to 
honor the laws, policy, obligations, authority, and 
accountability relations of an organization and 
position. This ethical capacity is the linchpin of 
reliable performance and accountability and earn- 
ing institutional legitimacy. (Visser 2014; 
Killinger 2010; Kooistra 2014; Huberts 2014). 

This capacity to live up to a promise and com- 
mitment requires an integration of mind and intent 
with emotional support, perception, and willed 
action. Modern cognitive psychology reinforces 
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the notion that individuals can develop such com- 
mitments and change their commitments and 
frames of action in light of experience, leadership, 
and culture. Humans can practice and train them- 
selves to a high level of professional or institu- 
tional integrity (Cialdini 2009; Solomon 2007; 
Damasio 2012; Baumeister 1991; Korsgaard 
2009; Klein 1998; Schon 1984). 

The integrity model assumes that individuals 
possess self-awareness to align personal and insti- 
tutional commitments. This self-awareness per- 
mits persons to discipline their mind, emotions, 
and body so they can adopt standards of judgment 
linked to their entrusted position. It means indi- 
viduals are capable of striving to act impartially 
and with a level of unbiased fairness. This self- 
awareness can be deployed to offset the limita- 
tions of cognitive heuristics that can short-cut 
judgments. People are capable ethically to set 
will and reflection above self-interest and limited 
information. It entails cognitive and emotional 
discipline to seek out diverse good information 
and focus upon being open and neutral in 
assessing decisions. This ability to minimize 
biases is fundamental to live up to institutional 
commitments (Dobel 1999; Carter 1996; 
Korsgaard 2009; Kouzes and Posner 2006; 
Killinger 2010; Kahneman 2011). The personal 
integrity model supports human capacities funda- 
mental to high-performance integrity institutions 
and fighting corruption. 

All institutional integrity strategies and 
corruption-fighting approaches depend upon the 
ability of individuals to exercise ethical integrity 
as persons in cooperative groups (Graycar and 
Prenzler 2013; Huberts and Hoekstra 2014; 
Huberts 2014; Lipshaw 2009a; Dobel 1999; 
OECD 1998, 2009; Burke et al. 2011; Rohr 
1988). At the same time, people face the social 
and psychological reality that context and situa- 
tion can overwhelm individual understandings 
and perception. Situations can distort ethical 
understandings and need to be the target of direct 
and consistent managerial and leadership action 
(Ashford and Anand 2003; Ross and Nisbett 
2011; Burke et al. 2011; Graycar and Prenzler 
2013; OECD 2009; O’Connor 2009; Janis 1982; 
Lipshaw 2009b). 
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The need to address context and culture puts a 
high premium upon leaders in organizations. 
Leaders and managers need to pursue strong 
integrity policy across time to model, build cul- 
ture, create processes, and develop developing 
institutional controls through administrative chan- 
nels, command, and control and by working to 
build social/cultural channels (Lang 2008; Dutton 
et al. 2010; Lipshaw 2009b). Organizational con- 
trol requires a holistic approach that integrates 
organizational and administrative policy along 
with strong efforts to shape the organizational 
culture. Proximate and distributed leaders at all 
levels need to work to promulgate, model, and 
enforce the integrity values and be alert to corrupt 
practice or subcultures (Schwartz 2011; OECD 
2009; EDI 1999; Huberts and Hoekstra 2014). 

Any system’s approach to integrity begins with 
a mission orientation toward integrity. Mission 
embodies the ethical purpose and direction for peo- 
ple. Corruption fighting should be the corollary, not 
the only focus, of commitments to mission for 
high-quality performance and treatment of col- 
leagues and citizens. This ethical and psychological 
capacity merges into organization culture, shared 
frames of judgment, and accountability. 
Organizations — public, nonprofit, and for 
profit — require more than individuals. They need 
scaffolds of process, authority, relationships, and 
accountability to sustain legal and ethical out- 
comes. This leads to the modern approach to 
integrity-based organizations and fighting corrup- 
tion as requiring a holistic and relentless political 
leadership and managerial approach. 


The Corruption-Fighting Model 


The modern approach to political corruption aims 
to forge ethical institutions capable of mission- 
driven high-integrity performance. The persons 
in the institutions should share the commitment 
to mission and competence. The institutions 
should have the internal resilience or external 
scrutiny to engage corruption temptations when 
they arise. 

This goal informs the contemporary interna- 
tional consensus that building integrity and 
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fighting corruption requires a holistic political 
and institutional approach. The United Nations, 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), the international profes- 
sional organizations, and the relentless efforts of 
Transparency International and its allies have gen- 
erated an evolving international consensus. Cor- 
ruption is defined as: 


e The abuse of entrusted power for private gain. 
e The abuse of entrusted power for personal 
moral purpose or collective gain. 


It has extremely high costs to the welfare of 
citizens and reinforces inequality, exclusion, and 
unaccountable power. 

The first definition tracks the work of Trans- 
parency International and the most commonly 
understood meanings of corruption. The second 
addresses more dangerous options where abuse of 
power flows from ethical justifications linked to 
“higher” moral commitments such as group, reli- 
gious, political, or ideological loyalties. These 
justify a person to ignore law and organizational 
standards to pursue personal moral ends 
(Transparency International 2011; Graycar and 
Prenzler 2013; Uslaner 2008). 

Both approaches violate the legitimacy and 
purpose of public institutions. Both turn public 
institutions to purposes beyond those sanctioned 
by law or accountability. Both remain resolutely 
surreptitious and hide their long-term impact. 
The long-term results can be loss of revenue or 
legitimacy, increased cost, the displacement of 
merit, and inclusiveness or the creation of insti- 
tutions used by one group to dominate other 
groups. 

The standard range of illegal corrupt practices 
cover bribery, embezzlement, theft of public prop- 
erty, use of property for private purposes, misap- 
propriation of funds, destruction of property and 
records, lying, and misreporting; these can expand 
to extortion and more felonious activities. These 
actions violate the obligations of office but a wider 
range of actions appear to be unethical or illegal 
and undermine the legitimacy of institutions. The 
corruption can be voluntary and collusive or 
induced by extortion or threat, and it can become 
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systematic or episodic and opportunistic. Actions 
can be individual but can also expand and corrupt 
organizations, culture, or processes that pull in 
ranges of people. This expansion of corruption 
beyond individuals or opportunism to more sys- 
tematic organizational or social corruption 
extends the social cost externally to those denied 
service, extorted of money, forced into behavior, 
and excluded from service (Graycar and Prenzler 
2013; Transparency International 2000, 2011). 

The international consensus on corruption has 
come haltingly and been most successful among 
professional associations seeking to define and 
implement standards ranging from accounting to 
assessment of risk to valid data involved in regu- 
lating commons areas (UN 2004). The OECD and 
later the European Union as well as international 
donors often link funding to accepting anti- 
corruption policies. This has given monetary 
impetus to the creation and adherence to public 
standards. In addition, international business has 
sporadically attempted to address issues of bribery 
and access as well as giving consistent support to 
more technical issues such as accounting and risk 
standards. 

Public ethical standards can vary and must 
account for different cultural political values. 
This moves the focus to the integrity and auton- 
omy of professional, efficient, and fair public ser- 
vice to all citizens. This has generated a range of 
principles that concentrate upon competence, 
accountability, fairness, and self-reporting. The 
OECD principles for managing ethics along with 
various United Nations proposals converge on the 
process standards that focus upon internal coher- 
ence, consistency, and accountability for public 
officials and preventing abuse of power and mis- 
using funds (Transparency International 2000; 
UN 2004). These are: 


e Ethical standards should be clear and public. 

e Ethical standards should align with laws and 
legal framework. 

e Ethical guidance and support should be avail- 
able for public servants. 

e Processes should be available to expose 
wrongdoing. 
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e Political will should support ethical standards 

e Decisions and processes should be transparent 
and open to scrutiny. 

e Relations with the private sector should be 
regulated and transparent. 

e Managers as well as policies in all areas such as 
procurement, regulation, and client service 
should promote ethical standards and 
accountability. 

e Human resource systems should promote and 
protect ethics in public servants. 

e Laws should be enforced and violations should 
be prosecuted and enforced. 


This approach advocates that countries create 
an “ethics infrastructure.” It accepts variation 
across cultures as long as the system supports 
consistency, accountability, and clarity in the stan- 
dards. This approach can be expanded to how 
business should conduct itself and its relations 
with government (UNODC 2013). It places spe- 
cial emphasis upon transparent accountability at 
the leadership level and strong cultures of integ- 
rity and compliance (Greenberg 2013; Burke 
et al. 2011). 

The anti-corruption consensus pushes for pol- 
icies to articulate, legalize, and enforce ethical 
standards. This alone is a huge improvement for 
many regimes and provides political resources to 
beleaguered government agencies as well as busi- 
nesses facing corrupt officials. The approach has 
lead to a strong consensus in favor of standards of 
internal accountable and internal consistency in 
performance. The emphasis upon internal compe- 
tence and consistency drives to the professionali- 
zation and autonomy of government agencies. It 
functions to push for external or internal processes 
that can search out corruption and enforce the 
standards. 

Any serious attempts to develop integrity and 
fight corruption requires sustained political will, 
institutionalization, and a holistic approach. The 
OECD and Transparency International refer to 
integrity systems that are imbedded in each coun- 
try. These systems ideally address everything 
from legislatures to human resource systems to 
enforcement patterns. Transparency International 
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publishes periodic updates on the integrity sys- 
tems of many countries as well as a yearly assess- 
ment of perceptions of corruption across the globe 
(Transparency International url). The holistic 
approach demands that leading, managing, and 
systems push down to the daily practice at the 
point of task performance with management and 
strong auditing and transparency programs 
(OECD 1998, 2009; Huberts and Hoekstra 2014; 
Visser 2014; Schwartz 2011; Kooistra 2014; 
Langseth et al. 1997). 

These initiatives across countries and over 
time have created relative clarity and consis- 
tency about how to address integrity in institu- 
tions (OECD 2016). The ability to change 
organizations becomes more problematic when 
contexts are taken into consideration. The 
United Nations and OECD are painfully aware 
that many countries are permeated by system- 
atic corruption either actively supported by or 
condoned by the government. Adam Graycar 
and others have mapped models of the system- 
wide nature of corruption and suggested how 
the consensus can be accommodated to account 
for the limitations imposed by the government 
collusion in corruption. The TASP model nar- 
rows in on the “type, activity, sector, and place” 
of the corrupt activity. This draws a more real- 
istic picture of the actual range of corruption as 
well as the possibilities of action. It recognizes 
the need to map environments and build coali- 
tions to tackle systematic or government cor- 
ruption (UN 2004; OECD 1998, 2009; Graycar 
and Prenzler 2013). 

Political will remains the single most important 
long-term determinant of success. Acknowledg- 
ing context means that many anti-corruption cam- 
paigns have to be approached cautiously. 
Governments undertake anti-corruption cam- 
paigns for many reasons. Some do so to maintain 
flows of international capital or aid. Others 
embark on campaigns to shore up legitimacy fac- 
ing public disenchantment or grass roots anger. 
Governments can address legitimate grievances, 
build up legitimacy, but also use anti-corruption as 
a means to eliminate opponents. These diverse 
and limited motives point to an underlying 
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challenge all systematic corruption-fighting pro- 
grams face — sustaining political will. This is 
doubly important since corrupt actors migrate 
underground and rise back when campaigns 
move on. 

This approach requires a strong focus upon 
leading and integrity (Patzer and Voegtlin 2013; 
Lang 2008; Kotter 2012; Graycar and Prenzler 
2013; Huberts 2014; OECD 1998, 2009). Only 
sustained action by authorized agencies and sup- 
port for public officials will address long-term 
corruption. This action needs to be supported 
with adequate budgets, training, and autonomy 
for the anti-corruption agencies. Islands of integ- 
rity can be created and sustained, especially if the 
country gains benefits such as trade, capital 
inflow, or political support. These, however, 
remain very fragile unless ultimately supported 
by strong accountability measures and transpar- 
ency that push governments to build human 
resources and enforcement structures to 
uphold them. 

This has led to an emphasis upon creating 
autonomous anti-corruption agencies or building 
strong quasi-independent auditing and 
transparency-based agencies. While these can 
have some costs to the relative efficiency of gov- 
ernments, they build standing agencies with the 
resources, albeit limited, and legitimacy to pur- 
sue corruption with relative autonomy from the 
political system. Some regimes have created 
institutions such as independent commissions 
that have both legislative and budgetary auton- 
omy to escape the retribution from corruption 
privileged actors (Pope 1999; OECD 1998, 
2009; Anechiarico and Jacobs 1996; Graycar 
and Prenzler 2013; Greenberg 2013; Guerber 
et al. 2011) 

A range of viable techniques and tools are 
available to frame strategic approaches to corrup- 
tion. The “audit triangle” focuses upon the strate- 
gic power of auditors to unveil corruption and 
predict where the most likely slippages will 
occur. It focuses on the dynamic interaction 
among perceived pressures, perceived opportuni- 
ties and risk, and the range of available 
rationalizations. Similarly, ethics audits or 
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vulnerability assessments enable organizations to 
identify critical leverage points to deploy leader- 
ship, management, technology, auditing, and var- 
ious supports to address corruption (Lewis and 
Gilman 2005; Lang 2008; Albrecht et al. 2011). 
At the same time, technology and commitments to 
methods will never suffice. Enron had a widely 
recognized and honored risk assessment office; 
yet the office was routinely bypassed or used to 
rationalize illegal and unethical actions that lead 
to the corporation’s demise. Corrupted leadership, 
corrupted culture, as well as conflicts of interest 
will subvert the strongest internal anti-corruption 
measures (McLean and Elkind 2013; Rapoport 
et al. 2009; Burke 2011). 

Modern risk assessment has developed 
remarkable sophistication to anticipate dangers 
from corruption, information asymmetry, and 
accountability loss (OECD 1998, 2009; Huberts 
and Hoekstra 2014; Huberts 2014). Robert 
Klitgaard and others have refined principal-agent 
and economic theories into elaborate and effective 
maps of how to think about corruption. They can 
identify high-risk points and address issues 
involved in information asymmetry or mediate 
the point of contact between agencies and citizens 
where both opportunistic and systematic corrup- 
tion results in subverted and unequal treatment of 
citizens (Klitgaard 1988; Graycar and Prenzler 
2013; Rose-Ackerman 1999), 


Conclusion 


Individuals of integrity can create organizations, 
build culture, adhere to standards, and achieve 
accountability. They are essential as leaders and 
managers to build high-integrity and high- 
performing organizations in all sectors of modern 
life. Internal and external forces, however, rang- 
ing from human greed to groups seeking to 
exploit governments for their moral purpose, 
constantly seek to undermine integrity in public 
organizations. This battle never ends. Only 
renewable political will and transparency forge 
the foundations to enable self and organizational 
scrutiny or reform to prevent and fight 
corruption. 
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Synonyms 


Benevolence — Charity, generosity, empathy, 
kindness, sympathy, altruism, selflessness 
Fairness — Equity, evenhandedness, fair-minded, 
impartiality, justice, neutralism, neutrality, objec- 
tiveness, objectivity 

Honesty — Integrity, probity, truthfulness, verac- 
ity, verity 

Integrity — Character, decency, goodness, honesty, 
morality, probity, rightness, uprightness, virtue, 
virtuousness 


Definition 


Integrity: The firm adherence to a moral code by 
an individual based on relevant values and nor- 
mative principles. 

Public Service: The profession of public adminis- 
tration as described by the American Society for 
Public Administration (ASPA), the International 
City/County Management Association (ICMA), 
and the Network of Schools of Public Policy, 
Affairs, and Administration (NASPAA). This def- 
inition excludes elected officials and political 
appointees. 

Normative Principles: The norms of a profession 
established through professional organizations 
and professional education that are intended to 
guide the thoughts and actions of individuals. 
Ethical Values: Philosophers over the centuries 
have agreed on basic universal ethical values for 
relationships. These values are honesty, fairness 
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or justice, and benevolence. These values are the 
foundation for creating trust in relationships, and 
trust develops over time when people are treated 
consistently fairly and honestly. 

Honesty: To act in truthful way and to honor 
promises. 

Fairness or Justice: To act in a way that is free 
from self-interest, bias, prejudice, or favoritism or 
injustice. 

Benevolence: To strive to act in a manner that 
promotes good and avoids harm to individuals or 
groups of individuals. 

Code of Ethics: Developed by a profession to 
provide specific rules of conduct for the 
behavior of its members reflecting the obligations 
and responsibilities of the profession to the 
public. The goal of a code of ethics is to establish 
trust in the profession based on the consistent 
behavior of the members. 


Introduction 


In the simplest of terms, integrity is defined as the 
firm adherence to a moral code by an individual 
based on relevant ethical values and normative 
principles. It is important to note that the moral 
code is specified by the individual, not the defini- 
tion. In public service and administration that 
moral code has evolved over time responding to 
the changing expectations of society and the 
profession. 

The current moral code has been categorized 
in several ways in the literature and by profes- 
sional organizations. Professional organizations 
create codes of ethics to describe the ethical 
values and norms that members of that profession 
are to demonstrate when practicing their profes- 
sion. The primary goal of a professional code of 
ethics is the creation of a morally high standard of 
behavior that instills trust in those served by that 
profession. The International City/County Man- 
agement Association members adopted their first 
code of ethics in 1924 with the latest revision 
being in June of 2015. The American Society 
for Public Administration adopted their code of 
ethics in 1984 with the latest revision being in 
2013. These codes reflect the norms or normative 
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principles of the time, and they have evolved to 
address a changing society. The accrediting body 
for professional education programs in public 
service and administration is NASPAA, currently 
known as the Network of Schools of Public Pol- 
icy, Affairs, and Administration (NASPAA). 
This organization was formed in 1970, and its 
mission is to ensure excellence in education and 
training for public service and to promote the 
ideal of public service. The universal standards 
for education in public service were adopted by 
NASPAA members in 2009 and amended in 
2014 also reflect the current norms of the 
profession. 

The public service literature and the profes- 
sional organizations have identified multiple 
norms or normative principles that are being 
applied in the sector along with basic ethical 
values. The literature can be grouped into norma- 
tive principles and ethical values. This distinction 
is critical since professionals, researchers, and 
governments use the terms interchangeably with 
variable meanings. 

The normative principles or norms of the pro- 
fession are presented first, because they have 
evolved over time and are listed in the order in 
which they achieved widespread acceptance. For 
American public administration the categories of 
normative principles are: 

e Achieving professional and 
expertise 

e Abiding by the rule of law 

e Advancing democratic participation 

e Advancing the public interest 


competence 


For the first half of the twentieth century the 
importance ofthe ethical values in public admin- 
istration was foreshadowed by the need to 
develop competence and expertise through sci- 
entific management. These ethical values were 
implied by the “public service ethic”; however, 
they were not clearly stated by the profession. 
Some have defined these values as virtue ethics 
or character-based ethics, where a person’s 
actions consistently follow their stated values. 
For public administration the consistently stated 
values are: 
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e Adhering to the ethical value of honesty 
e Adhering to the ethical value of fairness 
e Adhering to the ethical value of benevolence 


In the following sections, the normative prin- 
ciples and the ethical values of public administra- 
tion will be discussed referencing the societal 
changes happening in the United States as the 
norms and values evolved. The discussion ends 
with the current thinking regarding the ethical 
values and norms that can shape the integrity of 
public service and administrators in any country. 
The basic components of an international profes- 
sional code of ethics for public service will be 
presented to guide the profession into our increas- 
ingly interconnected world. 


Normative Principles 


In America, different periods of time offered 
unique challenges and required the profession 
of public administration to respond in ways that 
addressed the challenges of the time. These 
responses resulted in the creation of professional 
norms or normative principles, which are pre- 
sented in the order they emerged. The most 
important point of this discussion is that these 
principles remain embodied in the norms of the 
profession. 


Achieving Professional Competence and 
Expertise 

In the United States, public administration began 
with Woodrow Wilson’s traditional model, which 
advocated for the separation of politics and 
administration. The goal of the model was to 
create a profession based on the science of admin- 
istration resulting in the efficient delivery of 
public goods and services. Through education 
and training the primary traditional norms of 
professionalism — administrative and technical 
expertise and efficiency — were to be achieved. 
These normative principles continue to remain the 
hallmarks of the profession of public administra- 
tion and are the basis for professional education 
and our research, as seen in the professional codes 
of ethics and in professional training. 
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In 1924, the membership of the International 
City/County Management Association (ICMA) 
adopted the first Code of Ethics that addressed 
the role of a public administrator focusing on 
achieving professional competence. The ICMA 
Code of Ethics was most recently revised in 
2015 and speaks to the responsibility of the pro- 
fessional to continually improve their technical 
and administrative skills and to demonstrate this 
through their credentialing. The American Soci- 
ety for Public Administration’s (ASPA) Code of 
Ethics challenges members to improve their capa- 
bility, to act competently and to encourage the 
development of others in the field. 

The accrediting body for professional educa- 
tion programs in public administration is the Net- 
work of Schools of Public Policy, Affairs, and 
Administration (NASPAA). The universal com- 
petencies identified by NASPAA stress that edu- 
cational programs must ensure that graduates are 
professionally competent. This requires that 
accredited programs provide the knowledge and 
skills needed to be a competent, efficient, and 
objective administrator. 


Abiding by the Rule of Law 

The traditional model of public administration 
focused on adhering to the law as a way of chang- 
ing the culture of government and combating cor- 
ruption. This was accomplished by establishing 
ethics rules in the form of regulations, statutes, 
and codes of conduct. These regulations and stat- 
utes created a bureaucracy that was designed to be 
efficient and to deter fraud and abuse through 
multiple checks and balances. Loyalty to the con- 
stitution and to the country was a key attribute of 
abiding by the rule of law to maintain order and 
peace. The interpretation of this has expanded 
over time. 

The current ASPA Code of Ethics revised in 
2013, asks public administrators to uphold the 
Constitution and the law, while seeking to 
improve laws and policies to promote the public 
good. The constitutional principles of equality, 
fairness, representativeness, responsiveness, and 
due process are the cornerstones that protect citi- 
zens’ rights. The strength of a legitimate govern- 
ment resides in a Constitution that was created 
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fairly and that provides for due process of all 
citizens. The ICMA Code of Ethics stresses that 
public administrators must have a deep sense of 
social responsibility as a trusted public servant. 
This stewardship duty to the people to administer 
the laws fairly and equitably to all citizens is key 
to the discussion of public trust, which can only be 
built and maintained when people feel they are 
being treated fairly. This expanded interpretation 
of the rule of law by the profession occurred 
during the last part of the twentieth century as 
the civil rights movement and the women’s move- 
ment demonstrated the need for these constitu- 
tional principles to be a priority for public 
administrators. It was no longer acceptable to 
ignore inequality and unfairness in the application 
of the law or to ignore the voices of minorities or 
the disadvantaged. Educational programs in pub- 
lic service accredited by NASPAA are to provide 
both procedural and substantive education and 
define the boundaries of public service. 


Advancing Democratic Participation 

The post-World War II era through the Watergate 
crisis was a very dynamic time of change in 
American society. The period experienced explo- 
sive economic and population growth; suburban- 
ization and urban crises; demands for civil rights 
and equal opportunity; marches in the streets and 
demonstrations on the campuses; political assas- 
sinations; energy crises and episodes of recession 
and inflation; and an unprecedented growth in 
federal, state, and local governments. This volatile 
and unstable public environment created a height- 
ened awareness of the importance of politics and 
public service. The pressure for social change 
from minorities and women prompted the profes- 
sion to examine the traditional model of public 
administration. The Minnowbrook Conference 
held in 1968 was the catalyst for a discussion of 
how public administration could move forward. 
New public administration emerged as the para- 
digm to frame public administration focusing on 
democratic citizenship, equity, social justice, and 
the public interest. The public administrator was 
no longer to be disengaged from the democratic 
process. The new paradigm required that the 
administrator actively encourage and provide 
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opportunities for citizen participation in the dem- 
ocratic process. 

The revised ASPA Code of Ethics identifies the 
principle of promoting democratic participation, 
by encouraging active public engagement in gov- 
ernance. To accomplish this administrators are to 
be transparent, open, responsive, and respectful 
when conducting business and in dealing with all 
people. Another principle in the ASPA code is to 
fully inform and advise all appropriate individuals 
of pertinent information providing accurate, hon- 
est, comprehensive, and timely information. The 
ICMA Code of Ethics focuses on keeping the 
community informed on local government affairs 
and encouraging communication between citizens 
and all local government officers emphasizing 
friendly and courteous service to the 
public. Both of these codes strive to achieve trans- 
parency with the elected officials and citizens to 
create a culture of trust. The NASPAA universal 
competencies stress that public servants empha- 
size the role of civil society in democratic gover- 
nance. So that professional education programs 
make this an ongoing thread in their programs. 


Advancing the Public Interest 
In the early twentieth century when the traditional 
model of public administration was developed the 
Progressive Movement aggressively addressed 
the social ills of the time, which were highly 
visible in our large cities. The public interest was 
found in the need for sanitation, for safety, and 
infrastructure; however, now the public interest is 
less visible and requires due diligence on the part 
of the public administrator to determine what is in 
the best interest of everyone in a community or 
within the country. Balancing the needs of multi- 
ple interest groups and the needs of the most 
vulnerable, such as our children, our elderly, and 
our poor, is challenging and requires strong inter- 
personal skills and data to support change that will 
advance the public good for the greatest number. 
The ICMA Code of Ethics states that the chief 
function of local government is to serve the best 
interest of all citizens at all times. Inherent in this 
is the fact that a public administrator holds a 
public office, which is a public trust that should 
never be used for personal gain or benefit. This 
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sentiment is echoed by the ASPA Code of Ethics 
except that the terminology changed from serving 
the public interest to advancing the public interest 
in the most recent version of the code. This is a 
significant change calling upon the administrator 
to be an active participant in the process of ensur- 
ing that the public interest is clearly identified. For 
NASPAA public service values require the admin- 
istrator pursue the public interest with account- 
ability and transparency. 

Today the literature in public administration 1s 
increasingly focusing on the need for strong inter- 
personal skills in dealing with multiple stake- 
holders and interest groups. However, the 
concept of promoting governance through com- 
munity involvement began with Mary Parker 
Follett in the early twentieth century. Follett advo- 
cated democratic citizenship through the creation 
of diverse groups of individuals (different classes, 
occupations, ethnicity, and backgrounds) coming 
together in creative encounters designed to 
address social problems. The goal of groups was 
to enhance citizenship and commitment to the 
democratic way of life addressing social problems 
to improve the life of all citizens thereby advanc- 
ing the public interest. 

The focus on strong interpersonal interactions 
that Follett researched and advocated in the 1920s 
was soon overshadowed by the professional goals 
of efficiency and effectiveness. However, with the 
new public service movement and the emerging 
new public governance movement, the impor- 
tance of advancing the public interest has become 
a priority, and this can only be done when every 
member of the public has their voice heard. Both 
the ASPA and ICMA Codes of ethics emphasize 
that public administrators should provide elected 
officials with complete information and recom- 
mendations for public policy decisions providing 
accurate, honest, comprehensive information and 
advice. The NASPAA universal competencies 
require that students of public service be able to 
interact productively with a changing and diverse 
citizenry and workforce responding to the demo- 
graphic changes occurring in American society. 

Not only does this refer to technical informa- 
tion, it refers to identifying the hopes and fears of 
the citizens who will be impacted by these policy 
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decisions. To accomplish an accurate assessment 
of the public interest requires more than notice of 
a public meeting, it requires that public adminis- 
trators go to where the citizens are meeting. 
Actively listening and providing opportunities 
for all to be heard goes far beyond providing 
information. Engaging citizens in a meaningful 
way can only be accomplished by administrators 
with strong interpersonal skills, trained in conflict 
resolution, with a willingness to listen and to hear 
the voices of the people. This then must be 
followed by acting on the public interest articu- 
lated by the citizens or making accommodations 
in policies and plans that are being proposed. This 
is the basis of citizen trust in government, when 
the voices of the people are heard and action is 
taken based on the feedback provided to 
government. 

In the following section, the ethical values that 
the literature identifies as necessary in public ser- 
vice will be discussed. These values or virtues are 
honesty, fairness, and benevolence. 


Ethical Values 


As previously indicated integrity means different 
things to different people, since it refers to an 
individual acting in ways that align with their 
personal beliefs and the prevailing social norms. 
For public administrators the social norms have 
evolved over time beginning with the traditional 
positivist model based on scientific management, 
which emphasized effectiveness, efficiency, and 
professionalism. This model has also been called 
the rational approach to motivation, where indi- 
viduals are motivated by economic self-interest, 
and it is supported by agency theory, contract 
theory, public choice theory, and transactions 
cost theory. This model was modified in the 
1990s by new public management, which pro- 
motes a private sector perspective utilizing 
contracting out as an option for the provision of 
public services. 

More recently, new public service offers an 
alternative normative model for public adminis- 
trators to emulate in their professional duties. 
Motivation for the normative model is rooted in 
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the desire to serve the public interest, requiring the 
individual to act in a stewardship role as a trustee 
of the state’s power. The second area of motiva- 
tion for the normative model addresses the affec- 
tive motives for public service, where individuals 
are embodied with a compassion for all people. 
Servant leadership aligns closely with this model 
of behavior. This normative model is based on 
basic universal ethical values for relationships 
that have existed for centuries, and they are hon- 
esty, fairness, and benevolence. These basic ethi- 
cal principles are the foundation for creating trust, 
which develops over time when people are treated 
fairly and honestly. 


Honesty 
For our purposes honesty is defined as telling the 
truth, and it is the basis for the creation of the trust. 
In the Judeo-Christian tradition the greatest obli- 
gation to the community is truthfulness, which 
becomes the foundation of a successful society. 
Honesty is necessary for commerce and for dem- 
ocratic governments to succeed. One method of 
communicating honesty available to public 
administrators is through transparency. The 
ASPA Code of Ethics, the ICMA Code of Ethics, 
and the NASPAA Universal Competencies all 
advocate for the behaviors of transparency and 
accountability that demonstrate honesty. Clear 
communications and reporting before, during, 
and after executive decisions or policy implemen- 
tation help to demonstrate that the individual is 
acting in an honest and authentic manner. 
Authentic communication begins with each 
individual becoming self-aware of their assump- 
tions regarding individuals and the world, because 
these assumptions have ethical implications and 
ultimately consequences. Once acknowledged by 
the individual these assumptions may need to be 
moderated to mitigate inherent bias that can influ- 
ence their interactions and communications. The 
literature states that to be authentic a person must 
be fully present in the moment and respectful of 
those sharing that moment. This means that the 
individual becomes more aware of others, and the 
impact of their actions on others. Being authentic 
is being an effective communicator by listening 
and letting the cues of others guide the 
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conversation relying on persuasion rather than 
coercion to communicate. As all societies become 
increasingly diverse, the need for cultural compe- 
tency is critical for administrators interacting and 
communicating with the public. Authentic com- 
munication is the way to begin the necessary 
meaningful dialogue needed to understand each 
other. 


Fairness 

The definition of fairness is the state or condition 
of being free from bias or from being unjust. In the 
profession’s early years impartiality was used fre- 
quently as the principle for decision-making in the 
public sector. Over time the limitations of impar- 
tiality became apparent, when social injustices 
were perpetuated by being impartial to the societal 
conditions of all citizens. Under the current ASPA 
Code of Ethics, there is a new principle that 
addresses the  profession’s willingness to 
strengthen social equity, and this is echoed in the 
NASPAA competencies. The behaviors to 
achieve this are to treat all persons with fairness, 
justice, and equality respecting individual rights, 
freedoms, and differences striving to reduce 
unfairness, injustice, and inequality in society. 
This normative principle is based in the move- 
ments of new public administration and new pub- 
lic service, which focus on stewardship, honesty, 
social equity, and democratic participation in all 
aspects of administration. 


Benevolence 

Previously benevolence was defined as striving to 
act in a manner that promotes good and avoids 
harm to individuals or groups of individuals. A 
strong leader creating an ethical organization 
models the key values of the profession and pro- 
motes the public good, while avoiding harm to 
individuals or groups of individuals. However, the 
very nature of public administration makes ethical 
leadership challenging. The most important 
impediment is that there are differing views of 
what constitutes the public interest or the public 
good, and strong ethical leaders must establish the 
values criteria for assessing the public interest for 
the organization and for individual projects and 
policies. This single act establishes the ethical 
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climate of the organization. Other challenges are 
that frequently policies have vague criteria for 
implementation, and pressures may be applied 
by special interest groups and elected officials to 
make exceptions to existing policies and rules. 
The ASPA Code of Ethics advocates for the pro- 
motion of ethical organizations by striving to 
maintain the highest ethical standards, steward- 
ship, and promoting the public good and avoiding 
harm to individuals or groups. 

However, the difficulty with professional 
codes of ethics has been the lack of a mechanism 
for enforcement. In May of 2016, the ASPA ethics 
review process was launched as a way to address 
the ability of the profession to garner more over- 
sight over the behavior of members of the profes- 
sion. This process along with open and authentic 
communication and the creation of protected ave- 
nues of dissent can provide checks and balances to 
the actions of professionals. In the end though, 
courage and conviction in leadership are neces- 
sary to consistently serve in a manner that strives 
to achieve the ethical values of honesty, fairness, 
and benevolence. 

This discussion has focused on the basis of 
integrity in American public service; however, in 
a global environment, public servants need to 
establish acceptable ethical values for international 
interactions that are acceptable to all forms of 
government. Recommendations from the literature 
on those core ethical values are discussed below. 


Global Ethical Values or Virtues 


The world has become interconnected in ways 
that cannot be untangled, and this requires a 
global standard of behavior for governments to 
work together. NASPAA has taken that leap and 
developed competencies that were created to pro- 
mote a public service ethic that would translate to 
all governments. However, that public service 
ethic remains heavily influenced by American 
public service. Other writers have indicated the 
need to establish virtues or ethical values for suc- 
cessful governments. The new public governance 
movement focusing on collaboration is indicative 
of the evolving world of public service. 
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Honesty and Fairness 

In every religion and successful society, the top 
virtues are consistently identified as honesty and 
fairness in relationships. For public service, these 
virtues apply to both domestic and international 
affairs. The basis for trust in any relationship is 
that the actors tell the truth and act in ways that 
are perceived as fair by participants. For govern- 
ments in domestic relations, a certain level of 
trust by citizens that they will be treated fairly 
and told the truth is necessary for stability. Public 
servants to be effective must consistently dem- 
onstrate honesty and fairness in their interac- 
tions. In international relations and international 
agreements where mutual benefit or fairness is 
designed to be part of the equation, honesty is key 
to establishing trust and stability. Market econo- 
mies require stability to be successful, and the 
world has become a global marketplace that 
requires honesty and fairness in personal, busi- 
ness, and governmental relations. 

In the fifth century B.C., Confucius stated that 
the main aim of good government is the happi- 
ness of the people. Centuries later the pragmatic 
approach to good government means that the 
majority of people are not unhappy with their 
government. Multiple ways of achieving this 
have been discussed in the context of codes of 
ethics for public service; however, the univer- 
sally agreed upon approach is to listen to the 
people and to respond in ways that address their 
concerns to better the public interest. This has 
been characterized as responsiveness; however, 
at its basic level it is ensuring fairness in the 
treatment of all. 


Conclusion 


This discussion of integrity in public service 
began with the definition of integrity as the 
firm adherence to a moral code by an individual 
based on relevant ethical values and normative 
principles. Clarification of this definition 
stressed that the moral code is specified by the 
individual, not the definition. The normative 
principles of public service and public adminis- 
tration in America have evolved over time 
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responding to the changing expectations of soci- 
ety and the profession. However, the ethical 
values or virtues have remained the same, only 
they are now becoming more explicitly articu- 
lated and expected. 

The normative principles were identified in the 
ASPA and ICMA Codes of Ethics, the NASPAA 
universal competencies, and in the public admin- 
istration literature. These norms were identified 
as: achieving professional competence and exper- 
tise, abiding by the rule of law, advancing demo- 
cratic participation, and advancing the public 
interest. The discussion of these norms centered 
on the societal changes and ethical writings in the 
field and their evolution over the last 150 years in 
America. 

The virtues or ethical values in public service 
were for many years implied by the “public ser- 
vice ethic.” For public service the consistently 
stated values are: honesty, fairness, and benevo- 
lence. In an increasingly interconnected world, 
the need for universal global ethical values has 
become apparent to many in public service. The 
focus on ethical values for this larger perspective 
is because the norms that predominate in Ameri- 
can public service apply in varying degrees to 
other governments. 

The public service literature increasingly 
identifies honesty and fairness as the key com- 
ponents for international relations, and these 
values are seen as key to the creation of an 
international code of ethics. This is very signif- 
icant for the integrity of professional interna- 
tional public service. Because when the moral 
code is standardized to mean honesty and fair- 
ness, the integrity of a public servant acting 
honestly and fairly has the potential to create 
stability and peace in both domestic and interna- 
tional relations. 
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Definition 


Integrity management refers to “activities 
undertaken to stimulate and enforce integrity and 
prevent corruption and other integrity violations 
within a particular organization” (OECD 2009, 
p. 9). The integrity management framework is 
a specific set of instruments, processes, methods, 
and structures that are implemented and used to 
promote integrity within an organization. The 
integrity management framework can also be 
referred to as a type of organizational ethics 
program. 

Acting with integrity is to behave in a consis- 
tent manner in accordance with the relevant moral 
values, norms, and standards (including laws and 
rules) that are applicable in a specific context. 
Concretely, this implies behavior that is consid- 
ered acceptable and desirable by an organization. 
It should be noted that the term integrity is used 
interchangeably with ethics, meaning that acting 
with integrity is a synonym of behaving ethically. 
And ethical behavior is not limited to individuals; 
it can be applied to a profession (such as doctors 
or accountants), an organization, or even a system. 
The specific values, norms, and rules used to 
judge ethical behavior will vary according to the 
actor(s) involved and the context. 

Originating from conflicts of interests, integ- 
rity violations are actions that do not conform to 
an organization’s established moral or ethical 
standards. They generally occur when two sets 
of values (e.g., personal and organizational 
values) conflict in the decision-making process, 
and an individual chooses to honor his/her own 
interests over those of the organization for which 
he/she is working. 

The main categories of integrity violations 
found within an organization are (1) bribery; 
(ii) favoritism; (111) fraud (including theft of 
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resources); (iv) conflict of interests through gift; 
(v) conflict of interest through sideline activities; 
(vi) improper use of activities; (vil) misuse and 
manipulation of information; (viii) indecent 
treatment of colleagues, citizens, or customers; 
(ix) waste and abuse of organizational resources; 
and (x) misconduct in private time (Huberts 
2014, p. 8). 


Introduction 


Integrity management is one approach to 
addressing and managing organizational ethics, 
and it was officially adopted by the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) in 2009. Despite this approach being 
still relatively new, the two main components at 
its center (known as the compliance and integrity 
approaches) had already been extensively 
discussed in the literature in the 1930s, when 
Herman Finer and Carl J. Friedrich debated the 
influence of “external” versus “internal” controls 
on responsible conduct. In the past two decades, 
this duality has resurfaced (Maesschalck 2004) in 
the academic literature as well as in actual prac- 
tice. This duality has thus become the core ele- 
ment of the most widely used approach in the 
field. 

Integrity management is considered one of the 
most effective approaches for managing integrity 
in public administration. It allows organizations to 
curb corruption and fight integrity breaches 
through normative methods. More importantly, it 
focuses on both the importance of the decision- 
making process and the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. In other words, integrity management 
seeks to achieve two main goals: (1) to foster 
integrity through the integrity approach and 
(2) to prevent unethical behavior through the com- 
pliance approach. Integrity management further 
highlights the importance of sticking a balance 
between the integrity and compliance approaches 
so as to achieve these goals. 

This chapter sets out the basic foundations of 
integrity management and its framework. The first 
section focuses on the core of the framework: the 
compliance and integrity approaches. The second 
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section of the chapter discusses the prescribed 
balance between the two approaches, while the 
third section highlights the recent criticism the 
integrity management framework has received. 


Managing Integrity 


Individuals play multiple roles in society during 
their lifetimes, e.g., parent, friend, public servant, 
or citizen. These roles, which are directly linked to 
their function or status in society, are often played 
simultaneously but in different contexts. And with 
each role comes an inherent set of values which 
can vary greatly according to the person and the 
role being played. When these different sets of 
values are applied and respected in their respec- 
tive contexts, there is integrity. 

On a daily basis, depending on their lifestyles, 
individuals have to juggle a minimum of two sets 
of values: personal values as well as organiza- 
tional values. Thus, in certain situations, it can 
be challenging for an individual to show perfect 
integrity in his/her different roles. Indeed, the 
different values in each set can easily conflict 
with each other during the decision-making pro- 
cess, especially when the individual has not 
clearly identified the set of values that prevails in 
a particular context (e.g., at work). This is when 
ethical or integrity dilemmas arise. 

In the case of a public servant whose functions 
are to serve the population and to act in the best 
interest of the greater good, it is particularly 
important to master these different, sometimes 
conflicting, sets of values and to understand 
that integrity will take on different forms 
according to the context within which he/she 
finds himself/herself. In an organizational context, 
organizational values — those of the public 
administration — should always prevail over per- 
sonal interests and personal values. Sadly, this is 
not always the case, and integrity violations do 
occur. When undetected and unmanaged, integrity 
violations can lead to disastrous consequences for 
the public administration, such as the loss of 
public funds, rampant corruption, or the loss of 
public trust. This clearly demonstrates why orga- 
nizational integrity needs to be properly addressed 
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and managed. Integrity management is an 
approach that allows organizations to promote 
integrity and limits those unwelcome conse- 
quences through specific instruments, processes, 
and structures. The following section will elabo- 
rate on the specificities of this framework. 


The Integrity Management Framework 

The integrity management framework combines 
two main approaches: the compliance and integ- 
rity approaches. Used in a complementary fash- 
ion, they tackle specific aspects of an 
organization’s context and those of individual 
behavior. Organizations are free to choose the 
degree to which they wish to implement each 
approach, focusing more on compliance or on 
integrity. However, integrity management favors 
applying both approaches simultaneously in a 
precise balance in order to cover a larger diversity 
of individual behaviors and organizational fac- 
tors. The specific balance an organization requires 
will thus determine the type of integrity manage- 
ment the organization applies, which will then 
dictate the methods, instruments, and processes 
to be used. Ultimately, the success of integrity 
management will depend “as much on the syner- 
gies between the instruments as on the effects of 
the individual instruments separately” (OECD 
2009, p. 11). 

Integrity management instruments fall into one 
of four categories: (1) determining and defining 
integrity, (11) guiding toward integrity, (111) moni- 
toring integrity, and (iv) enforcing integrity. Con- 
cretely, these instruments derive their 
effectiveness through the processes and structures 
that support them. In the integrity management 
framework, there are three pillars. The instru- 
ments constitute the first pillar while the processes 
and structures are the second and third pillars 
(OECD 2009). The processes refer specifically 
to development processes which are linked to the 
management of the integrity management frame- 
work (such as planning, implementing, or evalu- 
ating), while the structures are the organizational 
aspects of integrity management (such as logistics 
and coordination). Each of the three pillars 
(instruments, processes, and structures) contains 
two subcategories: core and complementary 
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instruments, processes, and structures (OECD 
2009). Core instruments, for example, have the 
precise goal of inducing integrity, and they play a 
central role in the integrity management frame- 
work. The complementary instruments, for their 
part, do not have integrity as their main goal but 
are essential to the success of the framework as 
they support core instruments and address adja- 
cent fields that can indirectly impact integrity. 


The Compliance Approach 

The compliance approach is also known as the 
rule-based approach. As the name indicates, this 
approach provides a legal framework built on 
rules, norms, directives, laws, and other compli- 
ance measures to give the framework its teeth. The 
goal is to provide a normative structure within an 
organization to bring its members to comply with 
its rules and standards, thus avoiding integrity 
violations. Incentives and sanctions are key ele- 
ments of the compliance approach which seek to 
externally motivate individuals to comply. 
Indeed, this approach focuses on the use of exter- 
nal controls to regulate individual behavior(s). 
These external controls are imposed on the indi- 
vidual by an external authority, namely, the orga- 
nization. External controls assume that individual 
judgment and professional standards are not suf- 
ficient to ensure proper ethical conduct and there- 
fore provide strict guidelines for maintaining 
ethical behavior. Various instruments, processes, 
and structures make up the compliance approach, 
such as whistle-blowing policies, codes of con- 
duct, conflict of interest policies, investigations, 
ombudsman offices, or complaint management 
systems. 


The Integrity Approach 

The integrity approach is also known as the value- 
based approach. It is implemented through instru- 
ments, various processes, and structures, such as 
ethics training, mentoring, ethical leadership, 
workshops, codes of values, or ethical awareness. 
This approach emphasizes the importance of 
internal controls to stimulate an understanding 
and an application of certain values and ethical 
standards as well as to improve individual skills 
for ethical decision-making by providing the 
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appropriate tools. As such, the integrity approach 
is about achieving individual self-control. This 
translates into undertaking an ethical decision- 
making process. Basically, internal controls are 
meant to promote integrity in the absence of 
explicit external rules. 

The success of both approaches relies greatly 
on the synergy between the relevant instruments, 
including the coordination between them (at the 
structural level and content level), other stake- 
holders, as well as connected factors. Another 
interesting and important aspect is that integrity 
management pays a great deal of attention to the 
concept of fairness, which is, according to the 
OCDE (2009), a crucial variable in the integrity 
of an organization’s members. Indeed, a working 
environment that is perceived and considered 
“fair” by its members is more likely to positively 
influence their integrity as well as their tolerance 
level toward integrity violations, leading them to 
disclose what they perceive to be behavioral trans- 
gressions. Again, this underpins the idea that good 
behavior should be reinforced in any organization 
as a means to better circumscribe and manage 
integrity violations. 


Striking a Balance Between Approaches 

In integrity management, the compliance and 
integrity approaches constitute two ends of a con- 
tinuum. Each end represents an orientation that an 
organization can choose for its integrity manage- 
ment. The organization can choose either 
approach or implement a mixture of both, based 
on the organization’s ethical needs and specific 
context. 

In the field of organizational ethics and in 
actual practice, the consensus is that an efficient 
integrity management framework should include 
a mixture of both approaches, used in a comple- 
mentary fashion. Indeed, integrity and compli- 
ance approaches should not be mutually 
exclusive but rather should coexist and be used 
in a balanced way. Concretely, this balance can be 
understood as a point somewhere along the con- 
tinuum that expresses the relative importance as 
well as the form both approaches take on within 
the ethics program (OECD 2009). The importance 
and form given should depend on the historical, 
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social, political, and administrative context of the 
organization at the time. It is the balance between 
these two approaches that shifts along the contin- 
uum and dictates the degree to which the various 
instruments and measures are used. 

The need to strike a balance between the 
approaches is justified by the fact that “different 
approaches to ethics management will have dif- 
ferent impacts on employee attitudes and behav- 
ior” and can therefore generate different outcomes 
(Treviño and Weaver 2003). As the compliance 
approach provides the “teeth” for the program, the 
integrity approach ensures self-control. When 
combined, the external controls deter integrity 
violations, while the internal controls promote 
integrity (OECD 2009). 

However, striking an accurate balance between 
the two approaches, based on the organization’s 
ethical needs and context, can sometimes prove 
arduous. Implementing the necessary instruments, 
processes, and methods can be costly and require 
a lot of effort on the part of the organization. The 
challenge is to find a design where both 
approaches can achieve their goals within the 
given constraints on resources. Moreover, it is 
important to consider the congruence between 
the approaches. There has to be enough external 
control to deter any inclination toward individual 
interests but also enough internal control to allow 
ethical impulses to flourish. Finally, the two 
approaches must also reinforce each other by 
supporting ethical behavior and by avoiding 
conflicting messages. 


Recent Criticism of the Framework 

As mentioned above, the integrity management 
framework is the most widely used approach in 
the field of organizational ethics. However, fre- 
quency does not guarantee the reliability nor the 
efficiency of the framework. Academics have 
recently started highlighting certain limitations 
with the integrity management framework, espe- 
cially at the implementation level (Hoekstra 
2015). 

The most important step in the application of the 
integrity management framework is the assessment 
of the balance between approaches. This will dic- 
tate the proportion of instruments, processes, and 
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structures that will be implemented for each 
approach. As such, finding the appropriate balance 
is crucial as it plays a large role in the overall 
success of the framework. One main criticism of 
this framework is that, despite this balance being 
essential, there is no method available to assess it 
precisely. In other words, this means that organiza- 
tions have had to strike their own particular balance 
based on their own interpretation of the ethical 
needs and context of the organization. This also 
means that instruments, processes, and structures 
are implemented in specific proportions without 
knowing if they will have any impact on the orga- 
nization’s members nor if they will achieve the 
intended level of integrity. 

Other academics, such as Tremblay et al. 
(2016), have further pushed their critique of the 
integrity management framework by highlighting 
weaknesses within its core: the compliance 
and integrity approaches. Firstly, according to 
Tremblay et al., the framework shows significant 
limitations insofar as: 


1. Its main focus is on regulating individual 
behavior and promoting integrity, which 
leaves other crucial levels of organizational 
integrity, at the collective and strategic levels, 
unaddressed. When left unaddressed, these 
other levels can have a direct or indirect impact 
on the integrity of the organization and its 
members. 

2. The framework emphasizes the implementa- 
tion of external and internal controls, which 
are, according to the authors, neither one nor 
the other. Indeed, based on the theory of moti- 
vation (Deci and Ryan 1985), their nature 
(external or internal) depends entirely on the 
degree to which the control has been integrated 
by the individual. The more an external control 
is internalized, the more it becomes internal. 
Therefore, it is false to assume that a control is 
either external or internal and thus to base an 
entire approach around this dichotomy. This 
can also help explain why it is not yet possible 
to assess the balance between approaches: con- 
trols cannot be categorized and prescribed as 
solely internal or external. Controls imposed 
by an organization will always be external as 
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they originate from an external authority, even 
if they are meant to be internal. 

3. The two approaches at the core of the frame- 
work do not offer enough variety, in terms of 
instruments, processes, and methods, to cover 
the diversity of ethical problems organizations 
might face. 


Notwithstanding these limitations, the integrity 
management framework remains the most widely 
used framework in public administrations around 
the world. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has provided a detailed summary of 
integrity management and its framework. The first 
section described the two main approaches at the 
core of the framework — the compliance and integ- 
rity approaches — while the second section 
explained how and why it is important to strike a 
balance between these approaches to achieve 
overall success. Finally, the third section 
highlighted some of the recent criticisms of the 
integrity management framework and pointed out 
specific limitations at the core of its design. 
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Synonyms 


Intermunicipality 


Definition 


Often municipal borders do not coincide with the 
appropriate scale for the delivery of services. In 
these cases, municipalities usually agree to oper- 
ate jointly. IMC is when several municipalities, in 
order to obtain mutual benefits, decide to work 
together on some of the tasks assigned to them 
(Bel and Warner 2015). The term IMC means a 
stable collaboration relationship between two or 
several local governments, endowed with compe- 
tences and resources. 


Introduction 


In the last 40 years, devolution and outsourcing 
have led to a world of “networked government.” 


Intermunicipal Cooperation 


In this context an important role has been played 
by municipalities: the smallest territorial units of 
public administration and the first tier of local self- 
government. There is an increasing demand for 
new ways to provide service to citizens through- 
out the intermunicipal cooperation (IMC). The 
intermunicipal cooperation is a recent phenome- 
non, even if in some countries the first experiences 
in this regard can be traced back to the nineteenth 
century. Nevertheless, even if not a complete 
innovation as actual practice, the IMC has only 
become a subject of study in recent years and 
albeit still peripheral in researches is gaining 
more attention among scholars of organization in 
the public sector. The intermunicipal cooperation 
is also linked to phenomena detected in recent 
years. These phenomena, despite affecting the 
whole of society, impact mostly on municipalities. 
In fact, local authorities have greater responsibil- 
ity than other levels of government to address 
issues such as suburbanization, metropolitan 
areas’ evolution. Hence they have the necessity 
to achieve the “correct scaling” in order to provide 
efficient services to citizens. Municipalities, and 
especially smaller communities, encounter 
increasing difficulties in satisfying the demands 
and standards of their local governments (Hulst 
and van Montfort 2011). Many municipalities 
have been suffering from tight budgets and lim- 
ited municipal autonomy to find additional 
resources; for these reasons, municipalities are 
required to provide a more efficient public service 
provision. Given that, several scholars from both 
fiscal federalism and administration research 
agreed on the fact that the historical borders of 
the municipalities do not satisfy the true require- 
ments for an efficient provision of local public 
services (e.g., Bel et al. 2012). One of the policies 
traditionally proposed to reduce costs has been 
the cooperation between local governments. 
Rather than working separately, LGOs create 
intermunicipal consortia to provide public ser- 
vices jointly. The main advantages of the associ- 
ated services are the potential for efficiency 
improvements derived from economies of scale 
and internalizing the cost and/or performance 
advantages. However, there is no unanimous con- 
sensus over the fact that IMC is actually cost 
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effective. Scholars, policy makers, and profes- 
sionals have been debating at great length on the 
conditions that would make IMC function 
optimally. 

Moreover, it is fundamental to highlight that 
European intermunicipal cooperation contrast 
from the intermunicipality characteristics of the 
United States. In the case of United States, the 
cooperation is more commonly a contract that 
focuses responsibilities connected to the services 
provision to one of the municipalities (often 
assigned to the largest one). Generally, coopera- 
tive relations between local governments tend to 
be easier in countries with a high degree of 
fragmentation. 


Consequences of Intermunicipal 
Cooperation 


The consequences of the IMC are varied. How- 
ever, there is not a shared opinion about these 
consequences in the research gathered. The cen- 
tralization of services and functions should lead to 
achieving economies of careful scaling, greater 
specialization of personnel, ability to introduce 
new services while reducing costs. However, in 
some cases, IMC can be a source of inefficiencies 
and poorer performance results. Delegation of 
service responsibilities to an array of local author- 
ities can improve resilience and attention to local 
needs but at the same time, it can also create the 
so-called institutional collective action (ICA) 
dilemmas (Feiock 2013). By increasing organiza- 
tional complexity through the IMC, it leads to a 
more exaggerated goal ambiguity. Numerous 
studies have confirmed that organizational goal 
ambiguity has harmful effects on public sector 
organizations and public servants. For this reason, 
it is fundamental to place the intermunicipal coop- 
eration in organizational design path. 


Types of Intermunicipal Cooperation 
In some countries intermunicipal cooperation has 


been active since the nineteenth century, while its 
current diffusion appears in complete accordance 
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with the general trend of using governance and 
cooperation models based on horizontal agree- 
ments among public institutions. The United 
Kingdom’s case represents a counter-trend. IMC 
has “not been part of the DNA of UK local gov- 
ernment” for a few years, a less restrictive legis- 
lative environment and a National economic trend 
oriented to spending reduction created “what 
could be called a ‘perfect storm’” (McGarvey 
2012) leading local authorities to find more effec- 
tive spending management tools cooperating with 
each other. 

Nevertheless, local intermunicipal cooperation 
is still seen as one of the possible chances to solve 
cost-effectiveness problems in small municipali- 
ties, and there are just a few studies on the topic 
from the economic point of view as well as 
concerning the efficiency of intermunicipality ori- 
ented policies. 

As for the classification of the different forms 
of intermunicipal cooperation, the first distinction 
that can be made concerns the nature of 
intermunicipality agreements (Teles 2016). In 
this regard it is possible to distinguish between 
soft and hard cooperation. The first 1s character- 
ized by low institutionalization, mostly informal 
relationships. It is usually a first step that allows 
you to become aware of the importance of a net- 
work and helps to build trust. On the other hand, 
the hard cooperation usually involves formal 
agreements, the rigid identification of the partici- 
pants in the network and clear formalization of the 
decision-making process. 

Hulst and Van Montfort’s (2011) contribution 
to IMC classification appears of particular inter- 
est. Given the fact that there is a great variety of 
tasks, contexts, institutional levels, powers, and 
cooperation agreements, Hulst and Van Montfort 
highlight four basic forms: 


e Quasi-regional governments 

e Planning forums 

e Service delivery organizations 
e Service delivery agreements 


Quasi-regional governments are long-term and 
standing organizations managed by municipalities 
and involved in local governance policies and 
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supra-municipal planning in several sectors. They 
are given formal decision-making authority, 
financial resources, and their own financial state- 
ment. A council and an executive board, com- 
posed of delegate councillors of the participating 
local governments, usually manage quasi- 
regional governments. They are normally active 
in many administrative sectors and occasionally 
involved in services delivery. Quasi-regional gov- 
ernments are often in charge of activities includ- 
ing territorial planning and local social-economic 
development. 

Planning forums are networks composed of 
local governments and other public or private 
organizations engaged in the coordination and 
planning of their respective policies or activities. 
Their institutional integration 1s lower than other 
IMC forms because participants maintain stand- 
ing relations and interact on a regular basis. In this 
case, there is no formal decision-making author- 
ity. Planning forums are particularly active in 
public housing, environmental planning, and 
social-economic development. 

Service delivery organizations are second- 
level institutions aimed at delivering public ser- 
vices. They can be entrusted with decision- 
making authority by the cooperating municipali- 
ties (or, in some cases, by other public organiza- 
tions) or they can operate as delegated on the 
directions of individual municipalities. 

Service delivery agreements, in conclusion, are 
based on the cooperation among institutions reg- 
ulated by an agreement without implying the cre- 
ation of any second-level institutions. In some 
cases, the agreement requires one of the partners, 
usually the largest municipality, to act as leader 
organization. In other cases, municipalities use 
agreements to improve their buying power 
towards suppliers. 

Generally, the shape of intermunicipality 
adopted depends on the actor that has promoted 
it. In fact, if intermunicipality is directly promoted 
by the municipalities is more likely to adopt a 
form lighter and flexible while in the case in 
which it is promoted by central government is 
more likely to be favored a stable form as it was 
considered more suitable to achieve savings and 
efficiency improvements. 
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Mandatory Intermunicipal Cooperation 


In many cases, largely as a result of the spending 
review and the state spending control policies, the 
IMC is made compulsory for small municipalities. 
In this regard, it is interesting, as an example, the 
case of Italy that from 2010 initiated a mandatory 
IMC path for municipalities with less than 5,000 
inhabitants. In Italy, there are about 8,000 munic- 
ipalities, of which the 70.2% are the so-called 
“small municipalities” with a population within 
5,000 inhabitants, in these towns resides the 
17.1% of the total Italian population. In the Italian 
political system, municipalities supply several 
important public functions and services. Three 
types of functions can be distinguished here: vol- 
untary functions (e.g., local museums, swimming 
pools and theatres), mandatory functions (e.g., 
water and energy supply, schools, sewage treat- 
ment, waste disposal), and mandatory services 
covering higher-level government tasks (e.g., 
local elections). The introduction of mandatory 
associated management in Italy was based on 
specific choices of expenditure containment even 
if there is no evidence of any actual relation 
between IMC and public spending reductions. In 
particular, in accordance with the Law decree 
95/2012 intermunicipal cooperation for the man- 
agement of most of the municipal functions 
became mandatory for all municipalities with a 
maximum of 5,000 inhabitants (3,000 if they 
belonged or still belong to mountain 
communities): 


(a) General administration, financial and spend- 
ing management and control 

(b) Management of public and welfare services 
in the municipalities, including public 
transport 

(c) Land charges register management 

(d) Urban and housing planning in the munici- 
pality and participation in territorial plan- 
ning at a supra-municipal level 

(e) Planning, civil protection, and first aid coor- 
dination activities within the municipality 

(f) Organization and management of garbage 
collection and disposal service, and related 
tax collecting 
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(g) Local social service planning, management, 
and delivery to the citizens, in accordance 
with article 118, fourth clause, of the Con- 
stitutional Law 

(h) School building (for the part provinces are 
not entrusted with), planning and manage- 
ment of school services 

(1) Municipal and local administrative police 

(J) General registry, electoral and statistics 
offices management, for the functions carried 
out on part and for the central government 

(k) Statistical services 


The introduction of the mandatory IMC is, 
however, never simple. In many cases, resistances 
of employees and politicians are detected, as 
shown in a recent study (Giacomini and Sancino 
2016). 


Conclusion 


The debate about the need to change the manage- 
ment of municipalities in order to promote cor- 
porative management models and to adapt them 
to the management of local authorities dates back 
to 30 years ago. The need to introduce mecha- 
nisms to improve the efficiency of local authori- 
ties is urging and the intermunicipal cooperation 
can be a virtuous reform to the world of local 
government. However, its effects can not be 
taken for granted and not necessarily are always 
positive. As highlighted by several authors, there 
are also cases of ineffectiveness and cost 
increase. It is important that the path towards 
intermunicipal cooperation is always accompa- 
nied by reflections regarding the organizational 
structure and the involvement of workers and 
politicians and with an ex ante evaluation of the 
costs and benefits obtainable. Even the same 
assessment of the results achieved is not easy. 
Performances have been traditionally analyzed 
mainly at the macro or at the micro level. The 
intermunicipal cooperation is exactly in the mid- 
dle, between the micro and the macro, and there- 
fore traditional approaches may be insufficient 
for a full assessment of the effectiveness of 
the IMC. 
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Synonyms 


Budget audit; Internal budgetary audit 


Definition 


Internal budgetary auditing is a series of systems, 
measures, and processes that a public sector entity 
adopts within the whole internal control system, 
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in order to ensure that public financial manage- 
ment operates in a full compliance with laws, 
standards, and regulations as well as in an efficient 
and effective manner. 


Introduction 


Budgeting is one of the most popular, detailed and 
complicated parts of public sector financial man- 
agement, since it has been considered as a crucial 
device to control organizations’ expenditures. 
More specifically, budget of a public sector entity 
is not only a tool to deploy its strategic plans; it 
also plays a formal but important role in the polit- 
ical processes, representing the way through 
which public expenditures are legally authorized. 
As such, budget is a public matter, with the main 
implications being its approval by a legislative 
body as well as its presentation to the general 
public. In other words, budget publicity is a prin- 
ciple of democracy. 

However, this principle is adequately satisfied 
if publicity is not limited to the presentation of the 
budget itself, but covers also budget execution, 
providing a report where adjustments of the initial 
budget as well as a confrontation between the 
budget and the actual are illustrated. In turn, this 
implies, among other things, a need of budgeting 
control covering budget preparation, execution, 
and reporting. As such, a peculiarity of the public 
sector emerges: the auditing of the budget which 
differs from auditing of financial statements with 
the main difference being that the former is 
expected to be less affirmative than the latter, 
since it is characterized by a larger degree of 
uncertainty. 

Generally, financial planning and financial 
control should be considered as two separate 
(but correlated) tasks of public sector financial 
management, since they refer to distinctive 
organizational structures. However, even though 
such a distinction in a way is rationale for sev- 
eral technical reasons, according to Bergman 
(2009, p. 44), a more adequate and rationale 
approach consists of bringing together these 
two tasks under the wide umbrella of the term 
budgeting. 
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Figure 1 shows the managerial planning and 
control processes of a public sector organization 
(Jones and Pendlebury 2000, p. 21). 

In very concise terms, while the first phase 
concerns the strategic planning, aiming to define 
the fundamental future objectives of a public sec- 
tor entity, the second one refers to the planning of 
operations and actions through which the funda- 
mental objectives can be achieved. These two 
phases guide the predisposition, approval, and 
execution of a budget (annual and multiyear bud- 
gets), which in turn fuel the control and measuring 
phase. The analysis and the reporting of the 
achieved results is the final step, which can sug- 
gest budget revisions and/or operation plan revi- 
sions. It is useful to observe that budget reporting 
is a very relevant phase, even though it is often 
neglected. 

The auditing of the budget should be investi- 
gated taking into account all these phases, espe- 
cially phases 2—5 which form the managerial 
planning and control cycle, merging financial 
planning and financial control in the sense as 
mentioned above. 

In the European context, Council Directive 
2011/85/EU states that public accounting systems 
of member countries have to be subject to internal 
control (as well as to independent audits), which 
would aim to improve confidence of the users (1.e., 
the parliamentary body as well as the citizens) in 
the budget. Along this line, it is worth recalling 
again the idea that internal auditing, as the essential 
part of the internal control, is expected to provide 
adequate information about initial budget, its revi- 
sions, execution, and reporting, comparing budget 
with the actual and explaining the results, also 
taking into account the planned fundamental objec- 
tives. More specifically, internal budgetary 
auditing should include control of procedures, 
financial control, and the control of effectiveness. 

Accordingly, this entry will follow these fun- 
damental steps of budgetary auditing, considering 
internal budgetary auditing within the whole inter- 
nal control systems of public sector entities. This 
implies a preliminary clarification of the role of 
the internal control, also focusing on some private 
sector developments having implications for pub- 
lic sector entities. 
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Internal Budgetary Auditing, Fig. 1 The managerial planning and control processes of a public sector organization 


The Role of the Internal Control 


Staff and management involved in the preparation 
of the budget have full access to IT systems and, 
consequently, to the information they provide, 
with a potential risk of overstating positive infor- 
mation and hiding negative facts and figures. This 
means that staff and management have a strong 
information advantage over the parliamentary 
body approving the budget as well as over the 
general public. 

The essential role of the internal control 
system is to reduce this information asymmetry; 
therefore, internal auditors play a crucial 
role, having to reveal any highly material 
misconceptions. 

Information asymmetry and the attempt of 
reducing it are a matter of exercising power within 
organizations, whose relevance in the public sec- 
tor context has been historically taken into con- 
sideration, as in the Max Weber’s bureaucracy 
model. 

Literature distinguishes two internal control 


approaches. 
The first one is the so-called Napoleonic 
approach, according to which information 


asymmetries should be reduced through a shared 
responsibility derived by an ex ante approval of 
each transaction process. This means that bodies 
(line entities such as departments, agencies, line 


ministries, and so forth) having responsibility for 
managing funds regarding this transaction must 
firstly receive a formal approval from financial 
controllers. As a consequence, line entities pro- 
vide all the relevant information about the trans- 
action so that financial controllers would approve 
it, with the main benefits being that on one hand, 
compliance improves and, on the other, miscon- 
ducts are more difficult and less likely to occur. 
However, this approach is time-consuming and 
would imply an unclear responsibility in the case 
of wrongdoing. 

The second approach is the so-called Nordic 
school, where information asymmetries are 
addressed by focusing on managerial accountabil- 
ity and responsibility. The Nordic approach is 
more devolved than the Napoleonic school, 
since line unit managers are held responsible for 
each decision, transaction, and consequent results, 
even when they have themselves delegated the 
responsibility. Additionally, the Nordic approach 
is more consistent than the Napoleonic school 
with the New Public Management philosophy, 
since it is based on devolving financial responsi- 
bility rather than having centralized controls 
(Bandy 2015). This enhances the role of the inter- 
nal control and the internal audit systems. 

The Napoleonic approach is adopted in 
France, Belgium, and southern European coun- 
tries (such as Italy, Spain, Greece, and Portugal) 
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as well as in some of their former colonies in 
Africa and Latin America; on the other hand, the 
Nordic school can be observed in Anglo-Saxon 
countries as well as in Scandinavia. Since 2000, 
the European Commission has endorsed this last 
approach, as demonstrated by the Public Internal 
Financial Control (PIFC) initiative, as explained 
later in this section. 

In a broader view, public sector internal con- 
trol, notwithstanding has a long history, has been 
recently influenced by the private sector internal 
control developments, due to the well-known 
recent corporate scandals (such as Enron, 
WorldCom, and Parmalat). More specifically, the 
developments that have had a major impact on 
public sector internal control and auditing prac- 
tices are the Sarbanes-Oxley Act (2002) and the 
so-called COSO framework. 

The Sarbanes-Oxley Act, which is a federal 
law of the USA articulated in 11 Sections, is 
having a very large influence on internal control 
systems; even though it refers to public compa- 
nies, a significant part of its contents are consid- 
ered applicable to both nonprofit and public sector 
entities (Jackson and Fogarty 2006). More specif- 
ically, Section 404 concerns internal control, ask- 
ing for managers to regularly provide reports on 
the internal control structure and procedures, as 
well as to assess their effectiveness. This means 
that auditors are expected to provide opinions not 
only on financial statements but also on the man- 
agers’ assessment of the internal control; addition- 
ally, auditors have to provide their own opinion on 
the internal control. 

The COSO (Committee of Sponsoring Orga- 
nizations) framework, issued by the Treadway 
Commission, provides guidance for designing, 
implementing, and conducting an internal con- 
trol system, also assessing its effectiveness. It has 
been considered as one of the possible frame- 
works to be adopted in order to conform to 
Section 404 of Sarbanes-Oxley Act. The first 
step of adopting COSO framework, in both pri- 
vate and public sector entities, consists of defin- 
ing and implementing policies and procedures. 
Policies consist of guidelines that managers are 
expected to follow in dealing with issues such as 
the use of the IT systems, staff compensation, 
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Internal Budgetary Auditing, Table 1 Policies and 
procedures for internal control in a public sector entity 


No. | Policies and procedures 

1. | Budgeting (1.c., budget preparation, budget 
authorization, budget adjustment) 

2. | Appropriation/commitment (i.e., authorization, 
adjustment, record keeping) 

3. | Account receivables (i.e., system requiring for 
invoice processing, payment deadlines, action to 
be taken to enforce payment, credit card 
procedures, handling of errors) 

4. | Accounts payable (i.e., record in system, check 
for appropriateness, check for errors, 
authorization and execution of payment, handling 
of errors) 

5. | Accounting (i.e., recognition/inventory 
procedures, measurement/valuation procedures, 
general ledger procedures, consolidation 
procedures) 

6. | Human resources (i.e., hiring procedures, 
dismissal procedures, new employees orientation, 
antidiscrimination and harassment policy, use of 
IT policy, continuous education policy, 
compensation policy) 

7. | Sales (i.e., pricing guidelines, discount policy and 
procedures, refund policy and procedures, 
anticorruption policy) 

8. | Expenses (i.e., authorization, travel policy, 
ticketing procedures, corporate credit cards 
policy) 

9. | IT/communications (i.e., encryption procedures, 
privacy policy, illicit or inappropriate usage 
policy) 

10. | Facilities (i.e., energy saving policy, building 
access procedures, dangerous goods procedures) 

11. | Public relations/media (i.e., authorization 
procedures, information policy) 

12. | Corporate governance (i.e., committees, 
nomination procedures) 


Source: Bergman (2009), p. 122 


etc.; procedures consist of detailed instructions 
on what should be done and who is responsible 
for it. In the specific case of a public sector entity, 
Table 1 illustrates a list of policies and 
procedures. 

In the EU context, the European Commission 
has adopted the Public Internal Financial Con- 
trol (PIFC) initiative, pursuing the aim of 
improving public sector internal financial con- 
trol of member states, that is to say transparency 
and accountability as well as fighting corruption. 
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As stated above, PIFC is based on the internal 
control Nordic school, since it goes further “the 
traditional system with its emphasis on legality 
and regularity [which] lacks the criteria of 
economy, efficiency and effectiveness in relation 
to managing and controlling public funds” 
(EU Commission 2006, p. 5). PIFC is based on 
three pillars: 


e Financial management and control systems. It 
refers to managerial accountability on 
performed activities, operational policies, as 
well as financial management and control pol- 
icies. This means that managers are responsible 
for designing and implementing adequate 
financial management and control systems. 
Obviously, the adopted financial control mea- 
sures should be evaluated in the light of both 
risk and damage, which in turn should be bal- 
anced against the cost of these measures. 
COSO framework would represent a suitable 
approach for risk analysis. 

e Independent internal audit systems. Internal 
auditors have to assess the internal control 
systems in place, at the same time highlighting 
weaknesses as well as providing recommenda- 
tions for improvement if necessary. They 
report directly to the top managers, from 
whom they are independent, since they act in 
accordance with an internal audit chart, an 
agreement signed by both managers and 
auditors. 

e A central harmonization unit (CHU) for devel- 
oping methodologies and standards relating to 
both financial management and control sys- 
tems as well as internal audit systems. More 
specifically, taking into account that these last 
two systems are substantially decentralized, 
due to the decentralization of responsibilities 
within large public sector organizations, a cen- 
tral structure is required, in order to improve 
efficiency and effectiveness. The CHU 
develops and promotes internal control and 
audit methodologies on the basis of interna- 
tionally accepted standards and best practices, 
also coordinating the implementation of new 
legislation affecting financial management, 
control systems, and internal audit. 
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The Role of the Internal Budgetary Audit 


Having defined the general framework of internal 
auditing, clarifying that it is one of the key ele- 
ments of the wider internal control system, this 
section aims to highlight the main issues related to 
internal budgetary auditing. More specifically, in 
accordance with Table 1, it will focus on: 

e Budget preparation, authorization, and 

adjustments 
e Budget execution 
e Budget reporting 


The Role of the Internal Budgetary Auditing 
in Budget Preparation and Approval 

Budget plays a crucial role both at a managerial 
level and a political level, since it represents an 
important device for managers and plays an 
important role in the political processes 
(Budding and Grossi 2015). By preparing the 
budget, managers and line politicians define 
future expenses and revenues according to future 
plans, which in turn are expected to comply with 
the strategic fundamental objectives (see Fig. 1); 
by approving the budget, the parliamentary body 
evaluates the specified compliance and authorizes 
managers and line politicians to spend a pre- 
defined sum of money on specific activities and 
programs. 

In several countries, the Supreme Audit Insti- 
tution (SAI) is in charge of a delicate task, having 
to audit the budget before it is sent to parliament 
for approval. 

The aim is to assure that budget has been 
prepared according to both laws and regulations, 
providing all the required information on the 
ongoing public expenditures and revenues. 
Accordingly, budgetary auditors should reveal 
any high material misconceptions, even though 
they are supposed to avoid any comments on 
political decisions. This means that auditors are 
expected not to overlap their role with that of the 
parliamentary body, which is in charge of the 
approval (or rejection) of the budget. 

Budget can be prepared in accordance with 
different perspectives, such as the functional per- 
spective (revenues and expenses are determined 
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for different groups of products, i.e., services 
delivered to citizens or to other public sector enti- 
ties), the institutional perspective (focusing on the 
institution to which budget refers), or by nature 
(revenues and expenses are classified by their 
characteristics). 

Combining these perspectives, different 
levels of budgets can be observed. On the lowest 
level, there is a budget by nature for a specific 
product, obtaining the so-called product budget; 
the subsequent level is gained by aggregating 
several product budgets into groups and then 
into functions. 

The approved budget may be subject to 
changes during the fiscal year; if this is the case, 
some adjustments would be implemented. When 
such adjustments are large and/or affect the 
higher-level aggregation, certain jurisdictions 
require the intervention of the auditor. 

Several jurisdictions define specific rules 
concerning the incidence of current expenses on 
the total ones as well as a strict relationship 
between current revenues and current expenses. 
If this is the case, internal budgetary auditors have 
to control that this rules have been applied and 
respected both for the initial budget and the final 
budget. 


The Role of the Internal Budgetary Auditing 
in Budget Execution 

The approval of the budget does not imply an 
automatic authorization of the transactions it 
covers. In fact, many countries require another 
step known as budget execution. 

It represents a very important step in the budget 
cycle, since it implies uses of resources 
implemented in the approved budget in order to 
pursue public sector entity’s objectives. More spe- 
cifically, budget execution implies that, after the 
budget approval, a second formal decision is 
required. This decision is called appropriation or 
commitment, which is a future obligation to pay 
that will be effective when a third party complies 
with the provision of an order or a contract 
concerning specific goods or services to be deliv- 
ered to a public sector entity. When these goods/ 
services are delivered, their conformity with the 
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order or the contract is verified, so that the pay- 
ments will be disposed. 

Even though these issues are particularly rele- 
vant in the case of expenses, similar requirements 
exist also on the revenue side. 

Internal budgetary auditing, within the whole 
internal control system, is expected to check all 
these aspects, starting with the conformity of 
transactions on the approved budget. 

More specifically, this financial control follows 
the classic rules of budgetary theory, especially 
both the unity and the annuality principles. 

The unity principle means that expenditures 
can only take place against the approved budget. 
The main effect is that off-budget financing is not 
allowed. Moreover, unity principle implies that all 
the revenues, including tax revenues, are collected 
in order to finance the organization’s budget as a 
whole. 

The main implication of the annuality principle 
is that the authorized spending must take place 
during the fiscal year. This annual reckoning of 
spending against the budget, in turn, implies that 
overspending is prohibited so, if there is over- 
spending, some penalties (frequently including 
budget-holder liabilities) would incur. On the 
other hand, if there is under-spending, the amount 
that the budget holder did not spend is lost, mean- 
ing that the budget holder cannot create reserves 
using the unspent amount. 

However, it is worth noticing that some signif- 
icant parts of the budget are not affected by the 
annuality. As a relevant example, line items 
concerning employees’ expenditures are deter- 
mined by past contracts, so monthly controls of 
such expenses are not required. 

Internal budgetary auditing and, more 
broadly, internal control systems also have to 
control that budget holders use resources 
according with the line items of the approved 
budget (the so-called specification principle). 
To take this principle to an extreme, transfers of 
resources from a line item to another are not 
allowed; however, this form of control needs to 
be applied at a manageable level, meaning that 
these transfers do not need a formal approval 
when they concern lite items belonging to the 
same group of activities or products or that do 
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Internal Budgetary Auditing, Fig. 2 An example of budget reporting 


not involve changes of central political policy. In 
other words, as anticipated in the previous sec- 
tion, some changes are at the discretion of the 
budget holder and they do not need central 
approval. 

In conclusion, budget execution implies for 
both the internal budgetary auditing and the inter- 
nal control systems the following controls: 


e Authorization procedures for ordering and 
receiving goods and services 

e Authorization procedures for processing and 
making payments, also claiming eventual 
related refunds 

e Controls on access to financial resources as 
well as to financial records 

e Regular verifications of financial balances as 
well as financial reconciliations, including 
bank reconciliations 


Nevertheless, internal budgetary auditing 
should not adopt a mere compliance approach, 
only evaluating if financial transactions comply or 
not with laws, regulations, rules, and so forth. Tak- 
ing into account that the so-called performance 
audit has been gained growing importance, the 
internal budgetary auditing should also pay atten- 
tion on economy, efficiency, and effectiveness. 
This means that efficient budget execution should 
not be limited to ensuring that budget implementa- 
tion will conform with the authorizations granted 


by law, but it should pay attention also on how 
efficiently and effectively both the purchase and 
the use of resources are managed. Moreover, inter- 
nal auditors should check the way budget has been 
adapted to relevant changes in the macroeconomic 
environment and how problems that could arise 
during the implementation have been resolved. 


The Role of the Internal Budgetary Auditing 
in Budget Reporting 

During the fiscal year, the accounting system in 
place records all the transactions and, at the end of 
the same year, a comparison between the budget 
and the actual, including any adjustments of the 
initial budget, is required, through budget 
reporting. 

In the public sector, budget reporting is a pub- 
lic matter since the parliamentary body as well as 
citizens has a legitimate interest in understanding 
how public resources have been used. 

However transactions are recorded, budget 
reporting 1s supposed to report on: 


e The original authorized budget 
e The authorized revised budget 
e The comparable actuals 


Figure 2 provides a typical example of budget 
reporting. 

Obviously, both the structure and form of the 
report are determined by the structure and form 
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of the authorized budget, since the parliamentary 
body that authorized the budget in a particular 
structure/form would require the actuals to take 
the same structure/form. Additionally, the report 
would be prepared according to the accounting 
(cash or accrual) basis to which the budget is 
based on; if a full accrual budgeting and 
accounting basis are adopted, the report would 
take the form of an accrual-based operating 
segment. 

One of the main roles of the internal budgetary 
auditors is to highlight major differences, 
according to their materiality, in order to give a 
clear explanation of them. 

Materiality is one of the basic audit principles. 
According to International Standards of Supreme 
Audit Institutions 100 (INTOSAI 2013), 100, the 
subject matter (which may be a public sector 
entity, a specific program or fund, a public policy 
or defined activities, and, more generally, any 
financial as well as nonfinancial information 
concerning these element) is considered material 
if the decisions of the intended users would be 
influenced by its knowledge. Determining mate- 
riality is not an easy task, depending on the inter- 
pretation and professional judgment of the 
auditors on the users’ needs as well as on the 
context in which it occurs. Materiality may be 
expressed in both quantitative and qualitative 
ways, even though it is frequently expressed in 
terms of value. 


Conclusions 


Traditionally, the main objects of internal 
budgetary auditing and, more broadly, of internal 
control systems have been (Jones and Pendlebury 
2010): 


e Safeguarding financial resources against loss 
due to waste, abuse, mismanagement, errors, 
fraud, and other irregularities 

e Compliancy with laws, regulations, and man- 
agement directives on financial resources 

e Having accurate records of transactions 

e Providing reliable financial reports 
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The main role of internal budgetary auditors is 
to provide a view, which is independent of that of 
top management, to be reported to the parliamen- 
tary body or, more broadly, to the body which is in 
charge of governance. Taking into account that 
internal auditing activities are becoming more 
and more important due to the impetus of business 
scandals, internal auditors are supposed to take a 
risk management approach to internal controls, 
reporting on potential risks and risk management 
in governmental organization. 
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Synonyms 


Forecasting financial statement 


Definition 


The internal budgeting is the process leading to 
the preparation, prior to a definitive period of 
time, of a financial and quantitative statement of 
an organization’s activities that shows the 
expected financial performance, financial posi- 
tion, and cash flows disaggregated by area of 
responsibility. The resulting document provides 
managers and policy makers with financial infor- 
mation to assist them in taking strategic decisions 
for which they are responsible. 


Introduction 


The internal budgeting is often intended just as the 
simple process leading to the creation of a forecast 
balance sheet, but is something more complex and 
articulated. The internal budgeting is a key com- 
ponent of managing resources effectively and effi- 
ciently. It could be viewed as an effective tool for 
controlling activity and monitoring and managing 
financial performance as well as achieving 
required results. 

As for the private sector, the public sector 
organizations must adapt their budgeting pro- 
cesses to reflect their internal and external envi- 
ronments. In particular, public sector internal 
budgeting will be influenced by a number of inter- 
nal factors including: 


— The proposed income and expenditure of the 
organizations services 
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— The revenue consequences of any proposed 
capital expenditure 

— The use of balances and reserves 

— Contributions from trading activities and any 
surpluses or deficits from the collection fund 
(local authorities only) 

— Growth and savings 


The choices of public sector bodies could have 
a significant effect on the national economy as 
they are normally funded by different forms of 
taxation. In this way, the aggregation of budgets 
allows the sector central government to monitor 
its activities against its plans or targets and take 
appropriate action to ensure that these are met. 


Differences Between Private and 
Public Sector 


Even if the process of internal budgeting in public 
sector shares many similarities with the private 
sector and the boundaries between the two sectors 
have become less apparent in recent years, as a 
consequence of externalization, competitive ten- 
dering, the development of both internal and 
external trading activities, and an increasing 
emphasis on partnerships among both statutory 
agencies and the private sector, we can still indi- 
viduate many differences between them (Meyers 
1998). 

The first one is the fact that, in public sector 
internal budget preparation, there is a greater 
focus on the policy development, performance 
monitoring, and statutory objectives. Indeed, 
the main objectives of public sector budgeting 
are: 


— Assisting in planning expenditure to meet pol- 
icy requirements 

— Policy implementation and control 

— Measuring and monitoring performance 

— Determine the total expenditure of the organi- 
zation and ensure that it is consistent with total 
revenues (e.g., fixing the rate of local taxation) 

— Provide the basis for authorizing expenditure 
and collection of fees and charges 
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— Provide the basis for budgetary control 
— Satisfaction of statutory requirements 


Moreover, as public and private sector orga- 
nizations operate in different environments, there 
are different approaches to budget setting that 
bring to many other differences between the 
two sectors. In the private sector, the budget 
process is market driven as the available 
resources are influenced by market demand and 
rely on external sales, while in public sector, the 
resources, funded by taxation, are constrained 
and controlled by government, with the activity 
determined politically. 

At the same time, in the private sector, the 
budget is profit oriented, with a single, or limited 
number of, objective(s) and identifiable and mea- 
surable outputs, while the public sector provides a 
community-oriented budget, with multi- 
objectives and qualitative outputs. 

These key differences will influence the 
approach which public sector bodies take to 
budgeting particularly in relation to the need for 
processes and procedures to be adapted to reflect 
the external environment in which they operate 
and translate this into the setting of budget 
requirements. 


Relationship Between Internal 
Budgeting and Planning in Public Sector 


As already said, in the public sector organizations, 
there are conflicting policy objectives, each one 
with different resource implications which may 
have either capital or revenue consequences. 
Often public authorities are not only restricted 
by resource implications but also by the external 
environment and political context in which they 
operate. An effective budgeting process should 
allow all of the financial implications of alterna- 
tive policy objectives to be assessed, enabling 
policy makers to appraise them and compare the 
costs against available resources and at the same 
time to assess their alternative plans and identify 
their priorities within their affordable limits. 
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The budget is a financial/resource representa- 
tion of corporate objectives and also a plan of 
action for the period covered, representing a key 
element of effective strategy planning (Johnson 
et al. 2008). Moreover, it forms the basis of a 
controlling mechanism for the various resources 
of a public entity that could be applied at all 
managerial levels. The budget can also highlight 
variations from expectations so that senior man- 
agement can take remedial action to ensure that 
expenditure is contained within the budget and 
remains consistent with corporate objectives and 
policies. 

Long-term or strategic planning in the public 
sector generally covers a period of 3 years 
or longer and requires to know which are the 
real objectives of future operations of the organi- 
zation, as its primary purposes are to help the 
entity to: 


— Establish key priorities for core services 

— Individuate which organizational change could 
respond to the new needs of the public entity 

— Forecast changes in population, demographics, 
or employment opportunities which may 
impact on the demand for services 

— Look beyond the actual strategic path to have 
new opportunities of choice 


It’s important to underline that for each objec- 
tive there should be a clear statement of policy, 
levels of need with assessments of potential short- 
falls, and existing inputs in terms of capital reve- 
nue and human resources. 

In public sector medium-term plans, generally 
covering a period of about 3 years, tend to be 
tactical in nature and provide more detail on the 
policies and projects required to achieve the stra- 
tegic aims of an organization. 

The main purposes of medium-term budgets of 
public entities are: 


— To show the impact of existing financial com- 
mitments on future service provision 

— To enable priorities to emerge in case of limited 
resources 
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— To reflect the continuing burden of service 
provision and policy changes 

— To review the way at which different services 
can be developed 

— To forecast taxes and charges so that decision 
makers can indicate (political) acceptability 


The short-term planning is totally referred to 
the organization’s annual budget, and there are 
several key stages in the budgeting process of a 
public entity: 


— Communicating details of budget policies and 
guidelines to those responsible for preparing 
budgets 

— Determining those factors which restrict out- 
puts or limit expenditure 

— Preparation of the budget for key frontline 
services linked to assumptions on client num- 
bers and intensity of use 

— Initial preparation of budgets for support costs 
and administrative functions 

— Negotiation of budgets with politicians, com- 
mittee/board members, and senior officers 

— Coordination and review of budget 

— Approval of budgets 

— Ongoing review of budgets 


Long-term planning 1s concerned with translat- 
ing the strategy of the organization into realistic 
resource plans. The budget identifies the imple- 
mentation of the approved activities within the 
long-term plan over the short term. The budget 
translates the long-term plans and the capital bud- 
get into an operating plan. 

In most cases when the annual budget 
is prepared, most of the decisions that affect 
that financial year will have already been 
prepared. Therefore, the budget is not some- 
thing which is generated from scratch but is 
developed within the context of the ongoing 
business. 

The figure below outlines a simplified process 
for linking long-term planning with annual 
budgeting and their joint roles within the planning 
and control process. 
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Linkage Between Long-Term Planning 
and Budgeting 


Identify 
objectives 


Identify possible 
strategies 


Long Term 
Planning 


Evaluate 
strategic options 


Select courses of 
action 


Implementing long 
term plan in terms 


of annual budget 
Annual 


Budgeting 





Monitor 
performance 


Respond to plan 
feedback 





Integrating Budget and Medium-Term 
Planning in Public Sector 
The link between long-term planning and 
budgeting comprehends a process of integration 
of the former one with the medium-term planning 
that will pass along five steps. 

The first step will regard the forecasting of 
resources and commitments. For the resources 
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the preparers should develop a mechanism to pre- 
dict future levels of aggregate external financing 
which takes into account all known and assumed 
factor, think about levels and movements in bal- 
ances and reserves, and consider the revenue 
implications of the new system for prudential 
indicators to determine local authority borrowing. 
In identifying future commitments, it is desirable 
that any known material changes are allowed for, 
assumptions are made regarding future price 
movements, and the effects of government spend- 
ing priorities are considered. 

The second step will regard the corporate plans 
that should assist in the establishment of clear 
service priorities at the start of the budget setting 
process. In order to have a strong link between 
long-term planning and budgeting, the plan 
should separate long-term aspirations from those 
achievable in the short term, identify key priorities 
and aims of the organization, demonstrate the 
financial consequences, and have as main outputs 
measurable targets that are implementable. 

Once completed the output of second step, the 
next step, the third one, will be about aligning 
budgeting and planning. In these circumstances, 
organizations should concentrate on financial 
analyses of major policy initiatives and signifi- 
cant shifts in service provision rather than 
attempting to cost the full service plan. Tradition- 
ally many local authorities have had no formal 
consideration or guidelines before detailed 
budgeting starts, and the entire process was con- 
centrated into a few months. Corporate planning 
aligns the timetable for the preparation of service 
plans and budgets and is also critical in linking 
the two processes. 

The fourth step will consist in the budgeting 
process itself; in which we should consider a 
number of issues: 


— Budget format (should the budget be fixed for a 
3-year period or subject to annual review?) 

— Level of detail (should 2- and 3-year budgets 
be prepared at a summarized or detailed level?) 

— Flexibility between years (any medium-term 
budget is likely to include a system of internal 
budget flexibility which allows carry-forwards 
of underspends to future years) 
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— Budget drivers (there are a number of key areas 
which drive budgets and will impact on any 
plan, e.g., revenue or capital implications of 
best value reviews, government priorities and 
the impact of changes in the local government 
finance distribution system, etc.) 


At the end of the process, as fifth step, will be 
needed an assessment of performance that, com- 
pared with planned actions and targets, will high- 
light issues that need to be addressed in future 
plans and budgets. 

To make this achievable, the initial plans and 
targets must be measurable and achievable; the 
confrontation of achieved results against targets 
must be made on a timely basis; the document 
must provide a clear indication of further actions 
required to address poor performance. 


Internal Budget Process in Public Sector 


Developing and implementing an internal budget 
is a complex issue for any public entity, as it 
generally involves a significant amount of people 
and time and typically spans many months. The 
full process will require: 


a) Planning and coordination 

b) Budget construction 

c) Rigorous quality assurance processes and 
structured communication 


a) The responsibility for planning and coordina- 
tion of internal budget processes usually 
resides in the finance area (specifically the 
Chief Financial Officer), supported in this 
role by a designated budget unit and a team 
of budget coordinators located throughout the 
organization’s operational areas. Their duties 
generally will include: 

e Developing budget timetables 

e Developing the key planning assumptions 

e Issuing guidelines and instructions on bud- 
get preparation 

e Advising and assisting the other organiza- 
tion’s units to develop budgets 
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e Undertaking quality assurance checking of 
estimates and requests submitted by line 
areas 

e Providing technical advice and guidance to 
senior management 

e Monitoring progress on 
development 

e Preparing estimates that are not captured at 
group level 

e Preparing budget documentation 

e Reviewing budget processes 
The elements of effective planning and 

coordination include: 

e Setting budget policies 

e Establishing budget 
milestones 

e Allocating responsibility for budget prepa- 
ration and review 

e Documenting budget processes and com- 
municating guidelines 
Set budget policies 
As seen in the previous paragraph, integrat- 

ing planning and budgeting requires that the 
internal budget be consistent with the organi- 
zation’s strategic and operational plans. In this 
way, a documented budget policy is a useful 
mechanism to articulate budget priorities and 
constraints and communicate the organiza- 
tion’s framework for budget development and 
decision-making. 

It is important that these policies provide 
sufficient information for line areas to develop 
plans and budgets that align with the organiza- 
tion’s strategic directions and priorities. 
Collaborative target setting approaches 
involve line management in establishing orga- 
nizational objectives, priorities, and strategy. 
Interaction with external stakeholders 
(including ministers and central agencies) is 
also important to identify their needs, priori- 
ties, and insights for incorporation into budget 
planning. 

Establish budget timetables and milestones 

Normally in public sector, developing the 
internal budget takes a number of months. In 
order to ensure that deadlines are met and 
resourcing conflicts are managed, many public 
entities develop a comprehensive and 


budget 


timetables and 
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integrated planning calendar. Ideally, these cal- 
endars should: 
— Identify specific information required for 

internal budget processes 
— Describe deliverables in detail 
— Incorporate key checkpoints 
— Factor in other relevant deadlines, in partic- 

ular those relating to the external budget 

and reporting 
— Highlight relevant internal and external 

budget milestones 

Individuate responsibility for 
development 

The involvement of many areas and indi- 
viduals in the process of internal budgeting 
needs to clearly assign and communicate 
responsibilities for budget planning, coordina- 
tion, and development at the beginning of each 
process. As the preparation of internal budget 
requires intensive workload, it is important that 
organizations establish arrangements to cater 
for contingencies such as the unavailability of 
key personnel during the budget process. This 
is particularly important in small organiza- 
tions, which are heavily dependent upon the 
knowledge and skills of a small number of 
individuals. 

Document budget processes and guidelines 

An effective communication, clear and 
understandable, is essential in the budget pro- 
cess: from preparation through review, it is 
critical that key budget assumptions are shared 
and applied consistently. The budget guide- 
lines must be communicated to participating 
managers and stakeholders at the commence- 
ment of each internal budget process to help 
ensure a consistent and timely approach to 
budget development. In public entities these 
guidelines are generally communicated in writ- 
ten format, but could be acceptable any other 
medium suitable for the efficient and effective 
dissemination of information (e.g., through 
information sessions). It is important that bud- 
get guidelines are sufficiently detailed to 
address an organization’s financial and operat- 
ing conditions for the given budget period. 

It is also important that during the internal 
budget process, organizations provide clarity 


budget 
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of role responsibilities and tasks at each stage 
of the process, through documentation tech- 
niques such as process mapping and responsi- 
bility maps. However, documenting budget 
processes and responsibilities also helps to 
identify resourcing gaps and potential bottle- 
necks in the process as well as to inform each 
stakeholder in the budget process of the nature 
of their responsibilities. 


b) An effective budget construction is influenced 


by many factors, such as the predictability of 

entity operations, the extent of change 

required, and the time and resources available 
to complete the process. Key considerations in 
constructing internal budgets include: 

e The direction of the budgeting process 
(top-down direction or built from bottom- 
up participation). 

e The budget is derived incrementally from 
previous budgets. 

e The budget processes are automated. 
Budget top-down, bottom-up, or both 
Though the internal budget may be 

constructed “top-down,” if the strategic plan- 

ning process drives development of the budget, 
or “bottom-up,” where the budget “rolls up” 
from operating units and staff preparing it, 
most organizations adopt a hybrid of the two 
approaches where senior management set broad 
objectives and constraints and operational man- 
agers are involved in the allocation of resources 
within these objectives and constraints. 

This approach is generally preferred as: 

— The contribution of all levels of manage- 
ment to the process implies a greater com- 
mitment to the budget setting process. 

— The definition of strategic targets and con- 
straints by the top manager brings to a 
broad, organization-wide perspective con- 
sistent with government priorities. 

— It leads to a greater understanding of how 
the actions and demands of individual areas 
impact the organization as a whole. 

— The responsible for delivering the services 
are those that construct the detailed budget. 
However, an ineffective hybrid approach 

can result in significant amounts of time and 

effort being spent in negotiation and iteration, 
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with senior management ultimately having to 
impose budget cuts to satisfy organizational 
constraints. 

There are circumstances where a largely 
bottom-up budgeting approach might be 
appropriate to an organization. This is true in 
particular when an organization has undergone 
substantial change and a bottom-up approach 
is useful in setting the budget baseline, espe- 
cially if these changes happen year to year, for 
example, in project-based organizations. 

On the other hand, a primarily top-down 
budgeting approach is the most appropriate in 
some circumstances, for example, where an 
organization has to identify substantial budget 
savings in a short space of time or in circum- 
stances where additional budget discipline is 
needed (Flynn 2007). 

Determining the budget approach 

Most organizations prepare budgets using 
one or a combination of the following 
methods: 

— Incremental budgeting (otherwise referred 
to as traditional budgeting) 

— Zero-based budgeting 

— Activity-based budgeting 

— Performance-based budgeting 

In the incremental or traditional budgeting, 
the previous year’s budget provides a baseline 
for the current year, adjusted for the removal or 
addition of one-off budget impacts. The main 
advantages of this method are its simplicity 
and easy understandability, as well as the pos- 
sibility for the managers to have a stable and 
consistent approach to budgeting. At the same 
time, its advantages regard mainly the assump- 
tion of unchanging activities from the last year 
and the difficulty to identify savings and 
efficiencies. 

The zero-based budgeting requires prepara- 
tion of the next year’s budget as if it was a new, 
rather than continuing, budget, with every 
aspect that must be justified. This method 
endeavors to redirect efforts and funds from 
lower priority current programs to higher pri- 
ority new programs, improves efficiency and 
effectiveness, and therefore reduces spending. 
It implies a greater alignment of resource 
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allocation to output and program delivery, an 
active involvement of operational managers 
and a focus on value for money as each 
budgeted amount must be justified. On the 
other hand, there is an increased complexity, 
requiring greater time and cost to deliver bud- 
get, and if the organization’s activities experi- 
ence little fluctuation, the needed workload 
may not be justifiable. 

The activity-based budgeting concentrates 
on factors that drive costs and justifies expen- 
diture on the basis of activities performed in 
relation to predetermined drivers and places 
responsibility on the manager with responsi- 
bility for the driver. The main advantages of 
this method are the opportunities to examine 
work practices and eliminate non value-adding 
activities, a close linkage to operational plan- 
ning and the chance for managers to analyze 
budgets in operational terms. Its high complex- 
ity could give to the manager some problem in 
understand what activities drive their budget 
and estimate activity volume. 

In the performance-based budgeting, the 
process begins with an assessment of what 
the organization is trying to achieve. The activ- 
ities required to achieve each output are iden- 
tified and costed. This approach presents some 
advantages as: 

e The linkage between resources (inputs) and 
the organization’s deliverables (outputs) 

e The strong integration of budget and strate- 
gic and operational plans 

e The alignment of budget to source of appro- 
priation funding 
But at the same time, there are also some 

very important disadvantages to consider: 

e Its greater complexity, with the greater time 
and effort involved in collecting output and 
program indicators 

e The risk that budgets could be ineffective 
if performance measures are not clearly 
articulated 
Theoretically, a budgeting approach fol- 

lowing zero-based budgeting or performance- 

based budgeting would generally be consid- 
ered better practice as the budget links to the 
organization’s goals, priorities, and outputs. 
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However, given the complexity, time, and 
cost associated with these methods, they are 
not practicable for all organizations. This is 
particularly the case for organizations that 
exhibit little change year to year where the 
cost is unlikely to be justified. 

Automate internal budget processes 

Systems and tools used by organizations to 
construct the internal budget can have a sig- 
nificant impact on the timeliness and quality 
of the internal budget. Larger organizations 
with a mature budget function often use inte- 
grated software tools to manage internal bud- 
get processes. Sophisticated tools facilitate 
the development of the internal budget and 
provide timely financial and management 
information throughout the organization. 
Nonetheless, the use of spreadsheets for all 
or some internal budget processes remains 
common. However, as a budgeting tool, the 
spreadsheet has a number of limitations 
around data integrity, integration, change con- 
trol, multi-user access, and size restrictions. 
Further, the use of spreadsheets can have a 
significant hidden cost through time spent on 
activities such as maintaining and updating 
models and the manual consolidation of bud- 
get submissions. 

To facilitate the production of timely and 
consistent budgets, organizations should limit 
the amount of manual intervention. It is essen- 
tial that internal budget system and tools are 
reevaluated on a periodic basis (e.g., every 
3 years) so that they remain appropriate to the 
efficient and effective development of the 
internal budget. 

The communication process in the budgeting 1s 
a critical element, particularly for the involve- 
ment and commitment of senior management 
that has a key role in developing an effective 
internal budget. To involve senior management 
could be created a budget committee to over- 
sight the internal budget process. The functions 
of a budget committee include: 

e Developing budget strategies and priorities 
e Approving timetables and allocation of 

responsibilities 
e Approving budget guidelines 
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e Providing policy advice and strategic anal- 
ysis to the Chief Executive 

e Evaluating budget bids, including align- 
ment with the organization’s priorities 

e Recommending final approved budgets 

e Conducting ongoing assessments of budget 
processes 

As mentioned, the primary responsibility 
for coordinating the budget process typically 
resides in the finance area and particularly in 
the Chief Financial Officer (CFO). Assuming 
this, the authority of CFO is essential to ensure 
that budget guidelines and policies are being 
complied with throughout the organization. 

The organizational and area budgets need to 
be subjected to quality assurance review before 
being submitted to senior management in order to 
allow them to focus on priorities and trade-offs 
rather than data quality. Quality assurance 1s gen- 
erally performed by the finance area, but may 
also involve internal audit or specialist assistance, 
especially for new or complex budget initiatives. 

After the submission of single budget by the 
different line areas, the part of the process 
involving them is not concluded as changes 
are required at the organizational level once 
budgets are consolidated to accommodate 
resource constraints or evolving priorities, 
and it is important that managers have been 
consulted and understand why changes have 
been made. Collaboration and trust between 
areas involved in the budget setting process 
are really important. At the same time, making 
internal budgets available as soon as practica- 
ble after approval enables managers to take 
timely action to achieve budget targets. 

To communicate the internal budget to all 
relevant stakeholders, organizations can pre- 
pare a summary of the budget that should 
include an overview of key financial goals, 
initiatives, and financial results by 
budget allocation, using charts and graphs to 
better illustrate important points. 
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Synonyms 


Management controls 


Definition 


Internal controls are organizational inherent mech- 
anisms, which allow the normal business processes 
find in themselves the persistence conditions in 
accordance with sound management standards. 


Introduction 


In the last 30 years, the New Public Management 
(NPM) movement has inspired the renovation 
processes of public administrations all over the 
world, (Barzelay 2001). Its watchwords — effi- 
ciency, economy, accountability — together with 
the expectation that it could be an effective way to 
reduce public spending can be regarded, at large, 
among the reasons for its success. In particular, 
given that the NPM promotes the introduction of 
the accrual concept in public budgeting and 
accounting, together with the re-orientation of 
budgeting systems from inputs to results, the 
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need to re-shape internal control and audit sys- 
tems becomes apparent (Sterck et al. 2005). In this 
respect Power (1997) argues that NPM is among 
the causes of the “audit explosion,” that is, to say 
the proliferation of auditing activities and espe- 
cially value for money (VFM) audits or perfor- 
mance audits. Bowerman et al. (2000) dispute the 
fact that the audit explosion is just an element of a 
wider phenomenon that they refer to as a 
“performance-measurement society.” In this con- 
text, an “internal control explosion” (Matjoor 
2000) also takes place. 

The development of an effective internal con- 
trol system — hereinafter ICS — is in fact a keystone 
for public sector governance, together with the 
implementation of the aforementioned accounting 
and budgeting practices. ICSs assist public orga- 
nizations in the pursuit of a more accountable and 
transparent, thus less corrupted, administration. 
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Internal controls are organizational inherent mech- 
anisms, which allow the normal business processes 
find in themselves the persistence conditions in 
accordance with sound management standards. 
As Maijoor (2000) argues, while traditionally inter- 
nal controls were mainly related to the accounting 
controls and represented by measures such as seg- 
regation of duties, authorizations, and so on, cur- 
rently the concept of internal control has been 
expanded to cover many other types of activities. 
As for the public sector, in particular, although 
there is a variety of ways in which internal con- 
trols are intended across different countries, a 
widely accepted definition is the one adopted by 
the International Organization of Supreme Audit 
Institutions (INTOSAI) which recalls the one 
provided by the Committee of Sponsoring Orga- 
nizations of the Treadway Commission (COSO). 
As defined by INTOSAI (2004, p. 6), internal 
control is: 
an integral process that is effected by an entity’s 
management and personnel and is designed to 
address risks and to provide reasonable assurance 


that in pursuit of the entity’s mission, the following 
general objectives are being achieved: 1) executing 
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orderly, ethical, economical, efficient, and effective 
operations; 2) fulfilling accountability obligations; 
3) complying with applicable laws and regulations; 
4) safeguarding resources against loss, misuse, and 
damage. 


Thus, according to this definition, and coherent 
with the more general one provided at the begin- 
ning of this section, internal controls appear as 
organizational mechanisms necessary to effec- 
tively and efficiently accomplish an entity’s 
mission. 

The ICS is aimed at the assessment of risks and 
continuously interact with the accounting system 
and the internal audit in order to achieve the 
general objectives that are functional to the 
entity’s mission (Fig. 1). 

These internal control mechanisms have to be 
devised so as to be integrated with all the other 
processes being carried out and built into the 
entity’s infrastructure, rather than being consid- 
ered as a separate apparatus from the existing 
structure and procedures. The integration of the 
internal controls into the basic operating activities 
requires the management to carefully consider 
how the existing operations can contribute to the 
ICS. This management effort helps prevent 
unnecessary procedures, which may delay opera- 
tions and result in additional costs. 

Managers and entity’s personnel at large are 
what make the ICS work. Managers not only have 
to design internal controls, but they also have to 
implement them and supervise their implementa- 
tion. For internal controls to be effective, it is 
necessary that all the personnel in the organization 
are well aware about their roles and responsibili- 
ties, and this makes communication another 
essential feature for the internal controls success- 
ful operation. According to the INTOSAI frame- 
work, the subjects involved in the ICS can be 
classified in internal and external stakeholders. 
The former are represented by the previously men- 
tioned managers and entity’s personnel, as well as 
by the internal auditors, who assess the ICS and 
provide recommendations for its improvement. 
External stakeholders, instead, are not responsible 
for the implementation of the internal controls; 
however, they can contribute to the achievement 
of the organizational objectives. They are 
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Internal Control Models, ia 
Fig. 1 Interaction among 
the ICS, the accounting 
system, and the internal 
audit (Source: Adapted 
from Pavan and Fadda 
2013, p. 436) 
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represented by the external auditors and Supreme 
Audit Institutions (SAIs), legislators, and regula- 
tors, as well as other parties that interact with the 
organization, for example, beneficiaries, financers, 
and provide information about the achievement of 
its objectives. As for external auditors and SAIs, 
they assess the ICS and report their findings and 
recommendations to the management and to other 
interested stakeholders. Legislators and regulators, 
instead, can provide rules or policies concerning 
internal controls allowing a better understanding 
about what they are meant to be. 

Furthermore, other two elements stand out 
from the INTOSAI definition that need to be 
addressed: one is related to the risk assessment 
mission of internal controls, and the other is 
related to the provision of a reasonable assur- 
ance about the attainment of the entity’s objec- 
tives. These two elements are noticeably strictly 
related and they point out that the existence of 
an ICS cannot guarantee the achievement of the 
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Entity’s mission 


General Objectives 





organizational objectives, but rather that it can 
only provide a satisfactory level of confidence, 
under specified conditions concerning costs and 
benefits, about the objectives’ attainment. This 
implies, on the management side, a careful eval- 
uation of the costs and the benefits that the 
system will generate, as costs should not exceed 
the benefits. The implementation of the internal 
controls implies explicit costs — the resources 
necessary for accomplishing the different tasks 
required by the system — as well as implicit costs 
such as operations delay or employee low 
morale. On the other hand, benefits are mea- 
sured in terms of the extent to which the risk 
of not succeeding in the attainment of the stated 
objectives is reduced. Managers, thus, have to 
make their decisions about internal controls 
being well aware about the significance of the 
objectives to achieve, and the financial and non- 
financial implications related to their failed 
attainment. 
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It is useful here to emphasize that the 
INTOSAI’s definition is slightly different from 
the original one provided by the COSO with 
regards to the general objectives to be achieved. 
In fact, while the COSO framework provides for 
three categories of objectives — operations, com- 
pliance, and reporting — the INTOSAI model 
accounts for an additional category which 1s 
related to the safeguarding of an entity’s assets. 
The COSO framework considers safeguarding 
corporate resources implicit in the operations 
objectives, whereas the INTOSAI considers the 
safeguarding of an entity’s assets a goal in itself, 
which assumes relevance because they are 
financed through public money. Furthermore, 
while the COSO framework, with reference to 
the operations objectives, only takes into account 
economy, effectiveness, and efficiency aspects, 
the INTOSAI model also emphasizes the ethical 
aspect, because of its importance in the context of 
the fight against fraud and corruption in the public 
administration. 

The INTOSAI control model consists of five 
interrelated components which represent what is 
needed to achieve the general objectives 
(INTOSAI 2004): 


1. Control environment. It represents the 
base onto which the ICS is built as it 
provides discipline and structure as well as 
the climate which influences the overall quality 
of internal controls. Among its core elements, 
the INTOSAI stresses (INTOSAI 2004, 
pp. 17-21): (a) management and staff personal 
and professional integrity, ethical values, as 
well as a supportive attitude toward internal 
controls; (b) management and staff commitment 
to competence which means making sure that 
everyone throughout the organization possesses 
the necessary skill to assess risks and to accom- 
plish the general objectives; (c) the “tone at the 
top” which requires top managers to demon- 
strate a supportive attitude towards the internal 
controls so that everyone in the organization 
understands their importance thus allowing the 
establishment of a positive control environ- 
ment; (d) the organizational structure which 
must define clearly authority and responsibility. 
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Depending on the roles and responsibilities 
identified, accountability duties have to be set 
which in turn requires adequate forms of 
reporting; (e) human resource policies and prac- 
tices which are essential for setting a positive 
control environment. As the ICS is effected by 
people, the organization must make sure that the 
right persons are hired and then adequately 
trained, compensated, evaluated, and motivated 
in order to maintain a positive control environ- 
ment. This requires making sure that individuals 
not only have the adequate skills, but also the 
integrity necessary to perform their jobs, and 
continuously providing ethics training. 


. Risk assessment. As the function of the ICS is to 


provide reasonable assurance about the achieve- 
ment of an entity’s goals, the entity must be 
aware of the risks it has to face and how to 
cope with them. The risk assessment should be 
an ongoing iterative process which implies 
identifying and analyzing relevant risks and 
determining adequate responses. This process 
plays a key role in the selection of the appropri- 
ate control activities to be undertaken. 


. Control activities. They include all the policies 


and procedures aimed at verifying if all neces- 
sary actions to achieve the entity’s goals are 
effectively carried out. They occur throughout 
the organization, at all levels and in all func- 
tions, and include a range of activities as diverse 
as for example: authorization and approval pro- 
cedures, reconciliations, reviews of operations, 
processes and activities, and reviews of operat- 
ing performance. Risk assessment and control 
activities together constitute what is called the 
risk management process which is the overall 
process that starts with risk identification and 
terminates with the implementation of the nec- 
essary controls in order to reduce identified 
risks to an acceptable level. 


. Information and communication. They play a 


key role in ICSs as they produce reports, includ- 
ing operational, financial, and compliance- 
related information that allow public account- 
ability obligations to be fulfilled. This objective 
can be achieved by developing and maintaining 
reliable and relevant financial and nonfinancial 
information and communicating this information 
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by means of a fair disclosure in timely reports. 
A precondition for reliable and relevant informa- 
tion is the prompt recording and proper classifi- 
cation of transactions and events. The 
management’s ability to make appropriate deci- 
sions 1s affected by the quality of information 
that has to be appropriate, timely, current, accu- 
rate, and accessible. Information is the basis for 
communication which has to enable all person- 
nel to carry out their control responsibilities 
effectively. Useful communication should occur 
in all directions, flowing down, across, and up 
the entity, throughout the entire structure. 

5. Monitoring activities. They include all activi- 
ties aimed at assessing the effectiveness of the 
ICS. Monitoring is accomplished through ordi- 
nary activities performed on a regular basis or 
separate evaluations carried out on the basis of 
ongoing activities’ results. Internal control 
deficiencies detected through these monitoring 
activities should be reported upstream, and 
corrective actions should be taken to ensure 
continuous improvement of the system. 

6. These five components of the ICS according to 
the INTOSAI also represent the basis against 
which an ICS can be evaluated. They are all 
necessary to achieve the four general objec- 
tives, and each component is relevant for each 
objective individually considered. 


Conclusions 


As stated above, there is a variety of ways in 
which public internal controls are intended and 
implemented across different countries. Despite 
these differences, it is worth mentioning before 
concluding that common trends have been 
observed. A first convergence path has led 
many OECD countries to shift the emphasis of 
controls from ex-ante controls to ex-post ones 
leading to the strengthening of the same ICS. 
Furthermore, while traditionally internal con- 
trols were almost only financial controls, starting 
from the 1990s a number of different factors 
have led to a constant proliferation of other 
types of control that go beyond the mere finan- 
cial perspective, although the former ones are 
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still prevailing (Ruffner and Sevilla 2004, 
pp. 124, 130). Increased government complex- 
ity, technological advances, focus on perfor- 
mance are among the factors that have 
prompted these changes. 

In the attempt to classify the different public 
internal control models, the European Commis- 
sion (EC) distinguishes between centralized and 
decentralized systems (European Commission 
2014). According to the EC’s report, an internal 
control model is defined as centralized when it 
encompasses “the entire control system within 
the public administration and the sum of all insti- 
tutions involved in controlling public funds” 
(European Commission 2014, p. 13). Italy and 
Spain are among the countries which adopt such 
a control model. On the contrary, the same report 
defines as decentralized those models which are 
consistent with the INTOSAI control model; Den- 
mark, Sweden, and UK are among the countries 
adopting this latter type of model. 

Despite the multiplicity of internal control 
models, it is possible to argue that the one devel- 
oped adapting from and according to the COSO 
framework represents a state-of-the-art model for 
public internal controls. This is testified, on the 
one hand, by the relevance of the organizations 
sponsoring the COSO activity, for example, the 
American Accounting Association (AAA); the 
American Institute of Certified Public Accoun- 
tants (AICPA); Financial Executives Interna- 
tional (EIF); the Institute of Management 
Accountants (IMA); and the Institute of Internal 
Auditors (ITA). On the other hand, it is evidenced 
by the international recognition of the framework 
as a quality standard for internal controls. The 
COSO model is, in fact, the most widely used 
framework by listed companies in the USA to 
comply with Sarbanes-Oxley Act (SOX) on 
internal controls. 
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International financial institutions (aka IFIs) play 
an essential role in overseeing the international 
financial system and the global economy. The 
international financial system embodies a com- 
plex mix of private sector agents institutional 
monetary and financial actors, and financial 
instruments. These include, for example, the inter- 
national banking system, portfolio equity and 
bond investments, foreign direct investment, as 
well as international remittances sent from 
workers abroad back to their home countries. 
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Sovereign countries attempt to take advantage 
of the benefits of globalization while mitigating the 
costs through various means. For example, they 
have the ability to manage exchange rates vis-a-vis 
other national currencies, exercise discretion over 
the degree of financial and trade openness, as well 
as make adjustments to their domestic monetary 
and fiscal policies. When national governments 
attempt to make policy adjustments to improve 
their country’s own economic and financial posi- 
tions, such activities can often have important 
implications for other countries. Consequently, 
there is need for national governments to cooperate 
in setting and agreeing to abide by certain interna- 
tional ground rules. Such ground rules, after all, 
help facilitate international trade and investment 
by tempering domestic pressures that promote eco- 
nomic nationalist policies that may harm other 
countries as well as help promote the harmoniza- 
tion of rules and regulations among them. 

Governments and international institutions 
may work together in establishing, and when nec- 
essary enforcing, the ground rules under which 
the international monetary and financial systems 
operate. For example, they may provide financing 
for countries facing balance of payments difficul- 
ties, offer policy advice, provide development aid 
to low-income countries, as well as develop 
guidelines required to regulate the activities of 
large private financial institutions. Both the extent 
of international agreements, and the ability of 
international institutions to enforce them, can 
vary substantially from one issue area to another. 
For example, when addressing the question of 
how much international coordination is optimal, 
there 1s no one-size-fits-all answer. The answer 
depends on the size of the economies involved, 
the level of synchronization that exists among 
their domestic business cycles, and so forth. 

International developments, such as war, ter- 
rorism, financial crises, and political revolutions, 
can heavily influence a country’s financial stabil- 
ity and overall economic performance. In an 
interdependent global economy, the pursuit of 
economic policies that benefit one country can 
sometimes impose costs on others. Beggar-thy- 
neighbor trade and exchange rate policies adopted 
by a number of countries during the Great 
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Depression of the 1930s, for example, proved 
highly destructive. Therefore, at the end of 
World War II the international community 
established three major international organiza- 
tions to help promote greater stability and growth 
throughout the global economy. The General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade (which has 
evolved into the World Trade Organization), the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (the World Bank), and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) were established to pro- 
mote mutually agreed upon trade and financial 
rules and create a stable currency regime. Over 
time, these institutions have been supplemented 
by more specialized organizations such as the 
regional development banks and the Bank for 
International Settlements, which help oversee 
international banking regulations. 

The effectiveness of various international 
financial institutions has varied greatly across 
organizations. The International Monetary Fund, 
in particular, has been one of the most effective of 
the IFIs in fulfilling its primary obligations. How- 
ever, the IMF has not been able to avoid harsh 
(and often unfair) criticism. IMF policies, known 
as “conditionalities,” which characteristically call 
for recipient countries to adopt monetary and fis- 
cal austerity programs to help them fight inflation 
and stabilize their currencies, have tended to draw 
the most criticism. To be sure, austerity can be 
tough medicine to swallow for many of the gov- 
ernments and their peoples who must live under 
it. But while such measures can be painful in the 
short-term, they are part of a necessary regime to 
help countries get back on track economically. 

In an economically interdependent world, 
national economic policies can be more effective 
if they are coordinated across countries (or by 
units within them). Such coordination, however, 
comes at a price. While tax policies or banking 
regulation, for example, tend to be more effective 
when they are coordinated among countries, the 
imposition of common standards simultaneously 
limits the autonomy national governments may 
exercise when responding to unique domestic 
economic challenges and opportunities. 

Not surprisingly, countries that have benefited 
from increased coordination tend to hold positive 
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views of globalization, while countries that have 
been disadvantaged through such international 
agreements do not. There are some domestic 
groups that gain and others that lose from interna- 
tional engagements. Consequently, domestic 
actors often disagree over which national policies 
are optimal and which should be avoided. 

Many countries have deliberately adopted inter- 
national trade agreements that have been even more 
liberal than those advocated by the World Trade 
Organization while others have embraced more 
protectionist policies. A number of countries in 
Europe have chosen to surrender domestic auton- 
omy over their national currencies to a regional 
central bank, while other countries, such as the 
Britain, have chosen to retain control over their 
domestic currencies. Common currency areas, 
such as the Euro, not only impose certain con- 
straints on the national macroeconomic policies of 
participating countries but also potentially increase 
their exposure to economic crises originating from 
neighboring countries. Consequently, countries out- 
side of the common currency area (like Britain) not 
only maintain greater discretionary control over 
their own macroeconomic policies (compared with 
those inside the Eurozone) but they are often more 
insulated from others’ economic problems. 


Lessons for Public Administrators 


Experiences with the operation of international 
economic and financial agreements and institu- 
tions have a number of important implications 
for public administration. For example, it is 
important to recognize that different individuals 
and groups tend to view the same events and 
developments from very different angles. Conse- 
quently, their perspectives tend to vary greatly. 
For example, evaluations offered by different 
individuals and groups of the IMF’s performance 
are often heavily shaped by divergent cognitive 
lenses or mental models. To a certain extent, all 
theoretical lenses of the world engender certain 
flaws and weaknesses. That said, statistician 
George Box (1987, p. 424) once noted that “[e] 
ssentially all models [theories] are wrong, but 
some are useful.” Therefore, public administrators 
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must be ever-cognizant of how normative biases 
can seep into objective policy analysis. 

While those on the political left (who operate 
with a critical lens of IFIs) often claim that the 
IMF enforces austerity measures that are exces- 
sive and not absolutely essential for restoring sta- 
bility, some on the right (who adopt a more 
charitable view towards IFIs) have charged that 
the IMF has been too lenient in the way that it has 
enforced its structural adjustment programs 
throughout the developing world. In actuality, 
however, the IMF tends to be more strict in the 
way that it administers its financial programs to 
larger, geopolitically important and advanced 
countries and less rigid in the way that it admin- 
isters its programs for smaller and less geopoliti- 
cally important countries. 

One must recognize that the various national 
economies that operate within the international 
financial system vary widely with respect to their 
economic and political strengths and weaknesses. 
Some countries, for example, have well- 
functioning governing structures in place, while 
others are not as well-developed. Some govern- 
ments operate in a transparent manner, while the 
operations of others are opaque and, hence, less 
trustworthy. These complexities make the tasks 
and functions of those administrators working for 
these IFIs often messy and politically unpopular. 

Another important point is that public admin- 
istrators would do well to avoid the common 
mistake of conflating correlation with causation 
in their analysis of the IMF and other interna- 
tional agencies and institutions. Most evalua- 
tions that assess the effectiveness of IMF 
programs are commonly tied to the economic 
performance of recipient countries, which, 
admittedly, is often disappointing, and in some 
cases heart-breaking. Consequently, most of the 
blame for poor economic performance experi- 
enced by a given country that has received IMF 
assistance is often squarely placed on the IMF. 
Responsibility is rarely placed on the recipient 
country. Such evaluations often overlook the fact 
that these recipient countries often possess 
weaker economies in the first place and do not 
petition the IMF until they fall into deep eco- 
nomic despair. While more detailed evidence 
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confirms the fact that IMF programs often do 
result in poorer economic conditions in the 
short term, this evidence simultaneously con- 
firms that these unfortunate conditions are often 
unavoidable. The overwhelming empirical eco- 
nomic evidence reveals, that in order to temper 
or halt run-away inflation, temporary recessions 
are needed to cool down the economy. There- 
fore, when conducting rigorous analysis, one 
must be careful to distinguish between the 
short-term and the longer-term effects of IMF 
policies and programs. 

At the same time, some of the criticism of the 
IMF’s seemingly single-minded approach to help- 
ing developing countries get on-track may carry 
some validity. In the past, much of the scholarly 
analysis on the IMF’s role in overseeing the inter- 
national monetary system was narrowly focused 
on economic efficiency. Little attention was paid 
to the political constraints embedded within the 
structures of different countries. In more recent 
times, however, the IMF has been adopting a more 
enlightened approach which places greater focus 
on studying and analyzing the unique domestic 
political and economic factors that shape a partic- 
ular nation’s financial profile. Rather than 
attempting to rigidly impose a single, one-size- 
fits-all model on all countries, the IMF has been 
adopting a more flexible approach that takes into 
account the domestic political realities of a coun- 
try and its institutional capacity to successfully 
coordinate its policies with others. Historically 
speaking, the design of IMF programs aimed at 
assisting countries with balance of payments dif- 
ficulties have tended to narrowly emphasize those 
that appear to be the most technically efficient. 
The failure of many IMF policies has been the 
result of strong domestic political opposition that 
has arisen in many of the home countries where 
these policies were being implemented. Such 
political opposition resulted in the abandonment 
(or only partial implementation) of key aspects of 
the programs. Consequently, the IMF has been 
emphasizing policies that are more realistic and 
have a good chance of being implemented suc- 
cessfully in the real world. Of course, one must 
conduct very careful political as well as technical 
analysis when making such decisions. This is a 
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lesson that applies to almost all levels of public 
administration, be they local, national, or 
international. 
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In brief, the international monetary system is the 
system through which countries settle debts with 
one another. It is needed for much the same reason 
as monetary systems are needed at the national 
level. Specialization requires things to be 
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exchanged, and there has to be something that 
acts as a medium of exchange. This is the basic 
function of money. Specialization at the global 
level, or so-called globalization, requires an inter- 
national medium of exchange. The world needs a 
system whereby people in one country using one 
national currency can buy and sell goods, ser- 
vices, and financial assets denominated in other 
currencies; this system is the international mone- 
tary system. 

Any international monetary system comprises 
a number of elements. First, where countries 
encounter disequilibria in their balance of pay- 
ments, there needs to be a mechanism through 
which such disequilibria can be corrected. This 
is the adjustment mechanism. Second, there has to 
be a way in which adjustment can be cushioned 
and spread over an extended period of time. Coun- 
tries need to be able to finance balance of pay- 
ments deficits, at least for some period of time. 
They may finance them by running down their 
holdings of international reserves or by interna- 
tional borrowing. This is the financing mecha- 
nism. Third, since many transactions are 
international in nature, there needs to be a mech- 
anism for exchanging currencies, and there also 
has to be one that allows countries to hold on to a 
stock of international purchasing power. As a 
consequence of this, there has to be agreement 
on what are generally acceptable international 
reserve assets. The nature of reserve assets is a 
fourth element in the system. Next, if there are to 
be rules and responsibilities involved in undertak- 
ing balance of payments transactions, there needs 
to be an international financial institution that sets 
these rules and oversees the operation of the inter- 
national monetary system to try and make sure 
that the rules and responsibilities are met. The 
institutional arrangements that underpin its oper- 
ation constitute the fifth element of any interna- 
tional monetary system. Finally, in a world where 
there is a high degree of international economic 
integration, institutional arrangements are also 
needed to try and ensure that policies in individual 
countries are coordinated. In any society where 
the behavior of one individual has implications for 
others, there is a need to coordinate behavior 
through a set of rules, laws, conventions, and 
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defined responsibilities. In the world economy, 
the policies and performance of individual coun- 
tries are likely to have a bearing on economic 
performance in other countries, and the interna- 
tional monetary system requires a mechanism for 
taking these externalities into account in a way 
that benefits the global community. 

Over the years, the world has seen a number of 
different international monetary systems. These 
may be compared and contrasted in terms of 
how they deal with the above elements. The gold 
standard of the 1800s and the first part of the 
1900s in principle sought to correct balance of 
payments disequilibria by calling upon interna- 
tional debts to be settled by changing the owner- 
ship of gold. Countries in balance of payments 
deficit would lose gold and experience a fall in 
their domestic money supplies that would then 
lead to a fall in prices that would help reestablish 
international competitiveness. Countries in sur- 
plus and with a net outflow of goods and services 
would experience a net inflow of gold, an increase 
in their domestic money supplies, and an increase 
in prices, making them relatively less competitive. 
However, as things turned out, countries proved to 
be reluctant to play by the so-called rules of the 
gold standard game. For example, when faced 
with rising unemployment rather than falling 
prices, deficit countries tended to opt to break 
the link between gold flows and the domestic 
money supply. Following the abandonment of 
the gold standard, there was a period of interna- 
tional monetary anarchy in the 1930s as countries 
pursued beggar-thy-neighbor policies based on 
competitive currency devaluations and protec- 
tionist commercial policies. The lack of coordina- 
tion had adverse consequences for the world 
economy and led to a commitment to design a 
better system for the postwar world. This was 
devised at the Bretton Woods conference in New 
Hampshire in 1944. 

The Bretton Woods international monetary 
system that emerged from the conference com- 
prised a number of characteristics. Member coun- 
tries committed themselves to maintain the par 
values of their currencies in terms of the US 
dollar, which in turn had its value expressed in 
terms of gold. However, the system allowed them 
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to adjust their currency pegs if they encountered a 
problem of “fundamental disequilibrium” where it 
became impossible to achieve both the internal 
target of low unemployment and sustained eco- 
nomic growth alongside the external target of a 
sustainable balance of payments. While adjusting 
the peg was therefore envisaged as a way of 
correcting imbalances where other policies had 
failed, the intention was for countries to initially 
place emphasis on manipulating domestic 
demand as a way of inducing adjustment, with 
demand compression reducing balance of pay- 
ments deficits and demand expansion reducing 
surpluses. Defending the values of currencies 
was seen as a way of ensuring international policy 
coordination. The International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) was established to oversee the operation 
of the Bretton Woods system and to provide 
short-to-medium-term financial assistance (under 
“adequate safeguards”) to countries with balance 
of payments deficits as they sought to restore 
sustainability. 

Although superficially the Bretton Woods sys- 
tem seemed to work reasonably well during the 
1950s and 1960s, this appearance was somewhat 
deceptive. In practice, the system had a number of 
shortcomings that taken together culminated in its 
collapse in the early 1970s. The adjustment mech- 
anism built into the system did not work well. 
Adjustment was slow and often ineffective, and 
the system involved an asymmetric distribution of 
the adjustment burden with surplus countries and 
creditworthy deficit ones able largely to avoid 
it. Changes in exchange rates tended to be delayed 
for too long, meaning that misalignments in cur- 
rency values encouraged speculative attacks that 
culminated in crises. With an inefficient adjust- 
ment mechanism, the financing capacity of the 
system seemed to be inadequate, and there was 
perceived to be a shortage of international liquid- 
ity. On top of this, the accumulation of externally 
held dollar liabilities in relation to the amount of 
gold held by the USA gradually eroded confi- 
dence in the US dollar that was the pivot of the 
system. The “Triffin dilemma” pointed to funda- 
mental inconsistencies in the design of the system 
that simultaneously required the US dollar to be 
both a “strong” and a “weak” currency. 
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Amidst a spate of foreign exchange crises at the 
beginning of the 1970s, an international effort was 
made to shore up the system by organizing a 
devaluation of the US dollar (increasing the dollar 
price of gold) relative to other currencies and 
introducing a constrained degree of additional 
flexibility into currency values (introducing 
wider bands around central values). The attempt 
failed, and in 1973, the world moved over to an 
international monetary system based on much 
more fully and freely flexible exchange rates. In 
principle, this meant that adjustment would be 
more quickly, effectively, and symmetrically 
brought about by market determined changes in 
exchange rates. There would therefore be less 
need for international liquidity. In any case, fol- 
lowing the oil crisis in 1973/1974, private inter- 
national capital markets, particularly in the form 
of bank lending, had taken over most of the role of 
financing balance of payments deficits. For a time, 
there was a retreat from a centrally organized and 
managed international monetary system. The sys- 
tem to all intents and purposes had become 
privatized. With the collapse of the Bretton 
Woods system, some observers argued that the 
IMF was no longer needed. 

However, by the beginning of the 1980s, it was 
becoming clear that international financial mar- 
kets could fail. The “third-world” debt crisis pro- 
vided evidence that countries could overborrow 
and international creditors could overlend. At the 
same time, the widely acknowledged overvalua- 
tion of the US dollar demonstrated that free for- 
eign exchange markets could not be relied upon to 
generate a set of fundamental equilibrium 
exchange rates. In this environment, the IMF 
once again appeared to be systemically important. 
Its importance was further reinforced by the prob- 
lems encountered in Central and Eastern Europe 
as the former command economies transitioned to 
more market-based economic systems and as the 
East Asian crisis hit in 1997/1998. 

When initially established, a crucial part of the 
IMF’s underlying purpose had been to help avoid 
international financial crises. The irony was that, as 
things turned out in practice, the Fund seemed to be 
most needed precisely when such crises occurred. 
The more successful it was in helping to avoid 
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crises, the less it seemed to be needed. In the 
relatively benign global conditions of the first half 
of the 2000s, questions were again raised as to 
whether the IMF had become obsolete. Relatively 
few countries had programs with it. Moreover, it 
seemed to be impotent in helping to correct the 
increasingly large global economic imbalances 
that were seen as threatening international financial 
stability. Then the global financial and economic 
crisis happened. In its aftermath, the Fund began to 
reoccupy center stage as the world’s premier inter- 
national financial institution, although now, and on 
some issues, institutional competition came from 
the G20 in terms of macroeconomic surveillance 
and coordination and the Bank for International 
Settlements and the Financial Stability Board in 
terms of the supervision and regulation of capital 
markets and domestic financial systems. 

As the IMF moves forward, it encounters 
issues relating to both its legitimacy and its effec- 
tiveness. Although it has 189 members spanning 
all parts of the world, a number of its organiza- 
tional arrangements place relatively large 
amounts of power in the hands of a small group 
of advanced economies. By tradition, the manag- 
ing director is always a European and the 
first deputy managing director an American. 
Advanced economies enjoy a disproportionately 
high share of voting rights according to many 
criteria, and the USA alone has an effective veto 
over key decisions that require a super majority. 
As the economic significance of emerging econo- 
mies continues to grow, increasing tensions over 
the Fund’s management structure as well as its 
basic legitimacy are likely to follow. 

In terms of its effectiveness, issues relate to the 
IMF’s systemic role of multilateral surveillance 
and its ability to bring about appropriate interna- 
tional monetary reform, as well its bilateral deal- 
ings with individual member countries under the 
auspices of IMF-supported adjustment programs 
and the design of IMF conditionality. The issues 
are far from straightforward. 

The international coordination of macroeco- 
nomic policy has been an enduring problem for 
the world economy; it is difficult to exercise effec- 
tive pressure on surplus countries and on econom- 
ically powerful deficit ones to pursue policies 
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other than those that they see as being in their own 
short-term best interests. Managing the balance of 
payments becomes more difficult when problems 
emerge not only from the current account but, in 
the case of many emerging economies, from the 
capital account that exhibits considerable volatil- 
ity and a pattern of surges and sudden stops. The 
design of appropriate macroeconomic policy 
becomes more complicated when there are ongo- 
ing academic debates about the impact of fiscal 
and monetary policy as well as exchange rate 
policy. On top of this, the IMF’s central position 
in discussions relating to international monetary 
reform has been moderated by the evolution of 
important regional groupings in various parts of 
the world as well as by other international finan- 
cial institutions. The IMF’s involvement in 
attempting to help resolve the crisis in the 
Eurozone has sharply illustrated the problems 
that arise when there are ambiguities in the allo- 
cation of institutional responsibilities. 

Far-reaching and fundamental reform of the 
international monetary system seems unlikely to 
occur in a discrete fashion. The circumstances that 
allow this to happen are extreme. What is more 
likely is that modifications will continue to occur 
in a modest and piecemeal way. While reforms 
may be informed by advances in knowledge with 
respect to international financial issues, they will 
also no doubt continue to be importantly affected 
by domestic and international politics. 
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Synonym 


International public sector financial reporting 
standards 


Definition 


International Public Sector Accounting Standards 
are international accounting standards for appli- 
cation by public sector entities to prepare their 
general purpose financial reports. 


Introduction 


This chapter describes International Public Sec- 
tor Accounting Standards (IPSAS) and the Inter- 
national Public Sector Accounting Standards 
Board (IPSASB). This description includes the 
process applied to develop IPSAS, other pro- 
nouncements developed by the IPSASB, the 
IPSASB’s history, and its governance arrange- 
ments. This chapter also describes how IPSAS 
apply to public sector entities and the extent of 
IPSAS adoption. 


International Public Sector Accounting 
Standards 


IPSAS are financial reporting standards for use by 
public sector entities. IPSAS are developed by the 
IPSASB. They are the public sector equivalent of 
International Financial Reporting Standards 
(IFRS), which apply to private sector companies 
and are developed by the International Account- 
ing Standards Board (IASB). As of January 2016 
the IPSASB had issued 39 IPSAS. 
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Thirty-eight of the 39 IPSAS apply to financial 
reporting on an accrual basis of accounting. These 
IPSAS are called “accrual-basis IPSAS.” The 
IPSASB supports reporting on an accrual basis 
and considers that financial reports prepared 
under the cash basis of accounting do not ade- 
quately address the needs of report users. How- 
ever, cash-basis reporting is still used by many 
governments. The IPSASB developed its cash- 
basis IPSAS, Financial Reporting under the 
Cash Basis of Accounting, to improve the quality 
of governments’ cash-basis financial reporting. 
The IPSASB considers that governments should 
use the cash-basis IPSAS as a stepping stone 
towards adoption of accrual-basis IPSAS. 

The majority of IPSAS addresses financial 
reporting topics already covered by IFRS and 
require essentially the same accounting treatment 
as in their equivalent IFRS or International 
Accounting Standard (IAS). These IPSAS are 
termed “IFRS-converged IPSAS.” Each IFRS- 
converged standard includes an appendix, which 
lists differences between the IPSAS and its equiv- 
alent IFRS. Differences include terminology dif- 
ferences (for example, IPSAS use the term 
“entities” rather than “companies”), revisions to 
address public sector specific issues (for example, 
IPSAS 17, Property, Plant, and Equipment, has 
special requirements for heritage assets), and 
implementation guidance to address public sector 
specific situations. 

Six of the accrual-basis IPSAS are public sec- 
tor specific IPSAS. These IPSAS are not based on 
an equivalent IFRS. The six public sector specific 
standards are: IPSAS 21, Impairment of 
Non-Cash-Generating Assets; IPSAS 22, Disclo- 
sure of Financial Information about the General 
Government Sector; IPSAS 23, Revenue from 
Non-Exchange Transactions (Taxes and Trans- 
fers); IPSAS 24, Presentation of Budget Infor- 
mation in Financial Statements; IPSAS 
32, Service Concession Arrangements: Grantor; 
and, IPSAS 33, First-time Adoption of Accrual 
Basis IPSASs. 

Recently, the IPSASB has begun to issue 
Recommended Practice Guidelines (RPGs), 
which apply to information reported outside of 
the financial statements. RPGs provide guidelines 
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for good practice, rather than requirements, 
although an entity can claim compliance with an 
RPG when it fully applies an RPG’s guidelines. 
To date the IPSASB has approved and issued 
three RPGs; RPG 1, Reporting on the Long- 
Term Sustainability of an Entity’ Finances; 
RPG 2, Financial Statement Discussion and Anal- 
ysis; and RPG 3, Reporting Service Performance 
Information. 

All IPSASB pronouncements are published 
annually in the IPSASB’s Handbook of Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Pronouncements 
(the IPSASB Handbook), in English. The official 
text for any IPSASB pronouncement is its English 
text. The IPSASB Handbook is also available in 
14 other languages, including Arabic, Chinese, 
French, Spanish, and Russian. Translated versions 
of the IPSASB Handbook may be several years 
behind the most recent English version. 


The IPSASB and Its Development 
of IPSAS 


As previously stated IPSAS are developed by the 
IPSASB. Development of high quality IPSAS that 
support the public interest requires appropriate 
arrangements for: 


(a) IPSASB membership; 

(b) Governance over the IPSASB; and 

(c) Due process for development of IPSASB 
pronouncements. 


IPSASB Membership 

The IPSASB has 18 members, appointed by the 
International Federation of Accountants (IFAC) 
on the recommendation of the IFAC Nominating 
Committee. The selection process aims to iden- 
tify the best person for the job, which means that 
the primary criteria are the individual qualities 
and abilities of the nominee in relation to the 
position for which they are nominated. The Nom- 
inating Committee also seeks a broad regional 
and professional representation, representations 
from countries with different levels of economic 
development and a gender balance. For example, 
in 2015 the IPSASB’s 18 members reflected the 
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following geographic representation and gender 
balance: 


(a) Africa — 2; Asia and Australasia — 6; 
Europe — 5; the Americas — 5 
(b) Males — 13; females — 5 


Until recently the majority of IPSASB member 
nominations were restricted to nominations 
received from IFAC Member Bodies. Nomina- 
tions are now open and can be made by any 
organization or any individual. 

IPSASB appointments are for a 3 year term, 
renewable for a further 3 years. IPSASB members 
usually serve a total of 6 years. If a member is 
appointed to either the position of IPSASB chair 
or deputy chair this has the effect of extending 
their term on the IPSASB for a further 3 years. 

IPSASB members sign a declaration that they 
will act in the public interest and with integrity in 
discharging their roles. While members bring 
knowledge of accounting issues from their partic- 
ular national jurisdictions, which is important for 
IPSAS development, they are expected to pro- 
mote good quality financial reporting rather than 
accounting treatments that benefit a particular 
jurisdiction or particular organization’s interest. 

The IPSASB meets four times each year, in 
March, June, September, and December, for four 
consecutive days each meeting. Meetings are 
open to the public, who must register to attend. 
Three of the meetings usually take place in 
Toronto, Canada, where the IPSASB’s technical 
department is located. The location of the fourth, 
non-Toronto meeting is chosen based on invita- 
tions received to host the meeting; need for out- 
reach to particular countries or regions; host 
organizations’ willingness to contribute towards 
meeting costs; and ease of travel to the proposed 
location. 

Most IPSASB members are supported by a 
technical advisor, who accompanies the member 
to meetings. The IPSASB as a whole is supported 
by a technical department. Technical staff are 
employed by IFAC. They manage IPSASB pro- 
jects, research and draft meeting papers and 
develop draft pronouncements and other docu- 
ments for the IPSASB’s consideration. 
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The IPSASB’s official observers are from the 
following institutions: Asian Development Bank, 
European Commission, European Investment 
Bank, Eurostat, International Accounting Stan- 
dards Board, United Nations, United Nations 
Development Program, the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
the World Bank Group, the International Organi- 
zation for Supreme Audit Institutions (INTOSAI), 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
IPSASB observers represent organizations that 
have a strong interest in financial reporting in the 
public sector, provide ongoing input to the work 
of the IPSASB, and endorse or otherwise support 
IPSAS. Observers have the right to speak at 
IPSASB meetings, although generally they 
observe rather than participate in discussions. 


Governance Over the IPSASB 

The IPSASB’s governance arrangements provide 
assurance that the board is independent, acts in the 
public interest, and develops standards that result 
from widespread and carefully considered com- 
ment from interested stakeholders around the 
world. Significant changes to the IPSASB gover- 
nance have occurred during 2015-2016. The 
IPSASB Governance Review Group, chaired by 
the IMF, OECD, and World Bank, with members 
from the Financial Stability Board (FSB), Interna- 
tional Organization of Securities Commissions 
(IOSCO), and INTOSAI, published its recom- 
mendations on IPSASB governance in March 
2015, in The Future Governance of the Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Standards Board 
(IPSASB)  IPSASB Governance Review 
Group — Recommendations, published by the 
OECD. The report’s two main recommendations 
were establishment ofa Public Interest Committee 
(PIC) and a Consultative Advisory Group (CAG). 
These changes have been made. 

The PIC was established in 2015. As of May 
2016 it had met three times — in March and Sep- 
tember 2015 and March 2016. The PIC’s mandate 
is to ensure that the IPSASB’s procedures, also 
called due process, are acceptable from a public 
interest perspective. The PIC advises on the pro- 
cedures used to develop IPSAS, RPGs, and the 
IPSASB’s strategy and work plan. It considers the 
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transparency of the overall process applied and 
each subsection of that process. 

Appointment of the inaugural Chair of the 
IPSASB CAG, Thomas Miller-Marqués Berger, 
was announced in December 2015. The CAG’s 
inaugural meeting was held in June 2016. The 
CAG provides advice to the IPSASB on: 


(a) The IPSASB’s strategy and work plan; 

(b) IPSASB’s projects, including views on tech- 
nical issues or matters that may impede 
adopting and implementation of IPSAS; and 

(c) Other matters relevant to the IPSASB 
standard-setting activities. 


CAG members represent public and private 
sector organizations and individuals who are 
interested in or affected by the IPSASB’s work, 
including those engaged in the preparation, audit, 
or use of public sector entities general purpose 
financial reports. 


IPSASB Due Process for Development 
of Pronouncements 
The IPSASB has established “due process” for 
developing IPSAS, other authoritative pronounce- 
ments, and its strategy and work plan. Due process 
is a set of formal procedures carried out regularly 
and in accordance with established rules and prin- 
ciples. The IPSASB due process is similar to that 
used by the IASB and other international 
standard-setting bodies such as the International 
Auditing and Assurance Standards Board. 

The main due process provisions for develop- 
ing IPSAS are as follows: 


(a) IPSASB meetings are open to the public. 
(b) The IPSASB consults on development of its 
strategy and work plan. 
(c) For development of an IPSAS (or other pro- 
nouncement) the IPSASB: 
(1) Approves a project brief. 

(11) Develops and then approves an exposure 
draft (ED) of a proposed IPSAS, which is 
then issued for comment. 

(111) Ensures that all comments received on 
the ED are publicly posted after the end 
of the exposure period. 
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(iv) Develops a revised version of the draft 
IPSAS, taking into account comments 
received on the ED, and then votes on 
approval of the final revised content of 
the IPSAS. (A two thirds vote in favor is 
required for document approval.) 

Sets an effective date for the application 
of the final, IPSASB approved IPSAS. 
The IPSASB issues a basis for conclu- 
sions with each IPSAS. 


(v) 
(vi) 


The IPSASB discussions, decisions, and 
approvals in the development process set out 
above occur at IPSASB meetings, so that each 
critical step of the development process is open 
to public view. 

As part of the IPSASB’s new governance 
arrangements, these due process provisions are 
being codified and revised for review and 
approval by the IPSASB’s PIC. The PIC is 
expected to formally approve the IPSASB’s cod- 
ified due process during 2016. 

Codification will be more detailed than the 
description above. Codification will identify 
where and how the IPSASB (or its Chair and 
Technical Director) obtains the PIC’s review of 
the actual process followed by the IPSASB. The 
PIC will be involved in the development and 
oversight of the IPSASB’s strategy and work 
plan, including providing advice on the appro- 
priateness and completeness of the strategy and 
work plan from a public interest perspective. 
For all IPSAS projects, the PIC will provide 
its view on whether due process has been 
followed effectively. Codification will also 
establish the CAG’s involvement with the 
IPSASB’s processes. The IPSASB will consult 
with the CAG on strategy and work plan mat- 
ters and on the development and finalization of 
an IPSAS. 

During development of IPSAS the IPSASB 
applies The Conceptual Framework for General 
Purpose Financial Reporting by Public Sector 
Entities (the Conceptual Framework). It also 
refers to its two internal policy papers — Process 
for Reviewing and Modifying IASB Documents 
and Process for Considering GFS Reporting 
Guidelines during Development of IPSASs. 
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The Conceptual Framework consists of a pref- 
ace and eight chapters, which address the follow- 
ing topics: 


Chapters 1—4: General Purpose Financial Reports 
(GPFRs), the objectives of GPFRs, users of 
GPFRs and their needs, qualitative character- 
istics of information in GPFRs, constraints on 
information in GPFRs, and the reporting entity 

Chapter 5—6: Elements in Financial Statements 

Chapter 7: Measurement of Elements in Financial 
Statements 

Chapter 8: Presentation of Information in GPFRs 


The Conceptual Framework guides how the 
IPSASB addresses financial reporting issues. For 
example, when considering whether an event or 
transaction results in an asset that should be rec- 
ognized in the financial statements, the IPSASB 
begins by considering the Conceptual Frame- 
work’s coverage of assets and their recognition. 

The IPSASB’s Process for Reviewing and 
Modifying IASB Documents sets out the process 
that the IPSASB follows when considering IASB 
documents for convergence, including determin- 
ing whether public sector issues warrant depar- 
tures from the IASB document. This internal 
IPSASB policy paper, issued in 2008, clarifies 
how the IPSASB applies its IFRS—convergence 
policy. It sets out criteria for when an accounting 
issue can be addressed through convergence with 
an IFRS and when an issue warrants either a 
public sector specific departure from an IFRS or 
development of a public sector specific IPSA- 
S. During IPSASB discussions this paper has 
been referred to as “The Rules of the Road.” 

When developing IPSAS the IPSASB aims to 
avoid unnecessary differences between Govern- 
ment Finance Statistics (GFS) reporting guide- 
lines and IPSAS. The IPSASB’s internal policy 
paper Process for Considering GFS Reporting 
Guidelines during Development of IPSASs 
describes the process applied to reduce such 
differences. 

The policy paper explains that there is consid- 
erable overlap between IPSAS and GFS reporting 
guidelines. Both reporting frameworks are 
concerned with financial, accrual-based 
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information; a government’s assets, liabilities, 
revenue, and expenses; and comprehensive infor- 
mation on cash flows. Because of this overlap, 
there is scope to reduce differences while 
remaining consistent with both the IPSASB’s 
Conceptual Framework and its policy on IFRS 
convergence. The policy paper also notes that 
GFS reporting guidelines and IPSAS have differ- 
ent objectives, which can result in some funda- 
mental differences on how, what, and where 
information is reported. In considering scope to 
reduce differences the IPSASB aims to remain 
true to the objectives of financial reporting, with 
the result that some differences will always 
remain. 

The IPSASB regularly updates its IFRS- 
converged IPSASs for relatively minor revisions 
arising from similar changes made to the equiva- 
lent IFRS or IAS. These regular updates are called 
“improvements.” An Improvements project 
results in an exposure draft and final pronounce- 
ment, which usually result in revisions to an 
existing IPSAS rather than a new IPSAS. 
Improvements projects occur, on average, once 
every 2 years. 


History of IPSAS and the IPSASB 


In late 1996, the IFAC Board enacted its decision 
to transform IFAC’s Public Sector Committee 
(PSC) into an international standard setter for 
public sector accounting standards. Prior to this, 
the PSC had been a forum for discussion and 
information sharing about public sector account- 
ing and the wider set of public sector financial 
management issues. It had issued studies on con- 
cepts central to public sector financial reporting, 
for example, the information needs of users of 
public sector general purpose financial reports 
and the elements of financial statements. The 
PSC began its new role as a standard setter in 
1997 but retained its name until late 2004, when 
it became the IPSASB. 

Ian Ball had been the Chair of the PSC prior to 
the 1996 change and continued as Chair during 
the PSC’s first years as an accounting standard 
setter, from 1997 to the end of 1999. He had led 
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the implementation of accruals accounting in the 
New Zealand Government and was a Professor of 
Accounting at Victoria University of Wellington. 
The PSC began work on the first stage of what was 
called its “Standards Project.” The main objective 
of the Standards Project was development of a 
core set of IPSAS, based on the IASs on issue as 
of 31 August 1997, by the end of 2001. By the end 
of 1999, the first eight IPSAS had been issued. Six 
further IPSAS had been approved by the PSC, and 
these were issued in early 2000. 

Ian Mackintosh, formerly Chair of the Austra- 
lian Public Sector Accounting Standards Board, 
was PSC Chair from 2000 to 2003. Six further 
IPSAS were developed and issued, so that the 
planned core set of twenty accruals-basis IPSAS 
had been completed by the beginning of 2004. 
The PSC also issued Study 14, Transition to the 
Accrual Basis of Accounting: Guidance for Public 
Sector Entities, Study 11, Governmental Finan- 
cial Reporting: Accounting Issues and Practices, 
and Financial Reporting under the Cash Basis of 
Accounting. A project to harmonize IPSAS with 
GFS reporting guidelines began in 2003. 

Philippe Adhémar, Senior Advisor at France’s 
Court of Auditors, was PSC Chair for the period 
2004—2006. During this time, two public sector 
specific IPSAS were issued — IPSAS 23, Revenue 
from Non-exchange Transactions (Taxes and 
Transfers), and IPSAS 24, Presentation of Budget 
Information in Financial Statements. A project on 
accounting for social benefits was started, which 
resulted in issuance of an ED. The social benefits 
ED proposed recognition of certain types of social 
benefit obligations. In late 2006 the IPSASB 
decided to refocus the social benefits project to 
instead develop guidelines on reporting informa- 
tion on fiscal sustainability. During this same 
period the PSC issued a research report, Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Standards 
(IPSASs) and Statistical Bases of Financial 
Reporting: An Analysis of Differences and Rec- 
ommendations for Convergence, which systemat- 
ically documented similarities and differences 
between the two reporting frameworks. IPSAS 
22, Disclosure of Financial Information about 
the General Government Sector, was issued in 
2006. Work began on projects to account for 
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impairment of cash-generating assets (based on 
IAS 36, Impairment), employee benefits (based 
on IAS 19, Employee Benefits), and disclosure of 
information by recipients of external assistance. 

Mike Hathorn, a partner in the audit firm 
Moore Stephens, was appointed IPSASB Chair 
for the period 2007—2009. During his chairman- 
ship, the IPSASB focused primarily on develop- 
ment of IFRS—converged IPSAS, aiming to 
converge with a stable platform of IFRSs as at 
the end of 2008. IPSAS 25, Employee Benefits, 
and IPSAS 26, Impairment of Cash-Generating 
Assets, were issued in 2008. IPSAS equivalents 
were developed for five further IFRS; IPSAS 
27, Agriculture, IPSAS 28, Financial Instru- 
ments: Presentation, IPSAS 29, Financial Instru- 
ments: Recognition and Measurement, IPSAS 
30, Financial Instruments: Disclosures, and 
IPSAS 31, Intangible Assets. These standards 
were issued from 2008 through to early 2010. 
The IPSASB also initiated the first IPSAS 
Improvements project to ensure that IFRSs/IASs 
revisions would be made on a regular basis to the 
equivalent IPSAS. Work began on the Conceptual 
Framework and a project on reporting service 
concession arrangements from the grantor (the 
government entity) perspective, while progress 
on the fiscal sustainability project continued. 

In 2010 Andreas Bergmann, Professor of 
Accounting at the Zurich University of Applied 
Sciences’ School of Management and Law, 
succeeded Mike Hathorn as IPSASB chair. 
Andreas Bergmann’s 3 year tenure was extended, 
and he served as IPSASB Chair for 6 years, until 
the end of 2015. During this 6 year period the 
IPSASB completed its Conceptual Framework, 
which was issued in October 2014. IPSAS 32, Ser- 
vice Concession Arrangements: Grantor, IPSAS 
33, First-Time Adoption of Accrual Basis IPSASs, 
and the IPSASB’s first RPGs were approved and 
issued. IFRS convergence work also continued. 
A project to revise IPSASs 6—8 was approved in 
2011 and resulted in issuance of five replacement 
standards (IPSAS 34-38) in January 2015. 
Improvements standards were issued in 2010, 
2011, and 2014. A consultation paper, /PSASs 
and GFS Reporting Guidelines, was developed, 
which generated an appendix comparing the two 
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reporting systems, in the IMF’s Government 
Finance Statistics Manual 2014, and IPSASB 
approval of its internal policy document on reduc- 
tion of unnecessary differences between IPSAS 
and GFS reporting guidelines. Other projects dur- 
ing this period aim to address accounting for 
public sector combinations: public sector specific 
financial instruments, social benefits, revenue, 
nonexchange expenses, involvement in emissions 
trading schemes, and heritage assets. A project on 
Government Business Enterprises (GBEs) (or the 
applicability of IPSAS) was also initiated. 

Ian Carruthers became IPSASB Chair in Janu- 
ary 2016, after serving as an IPSASB member 
from the beginning of 2010. He is the first remu- 
nerated IPSASB Chair, spending 75% of his time 
in that role, while continuing to work for the 
Chartered Institute of Public Finance and 
Accountancy’s (CIPFA), where he is part-time 
Chair, CIPFA Standards. 


Application of IPSAS 


IPSAS are designed to be applied by public sector 
entities that: 


(a) Deliver services to benefit the public and/or to 
redistribute income and wealth; 

(b) Mainly finance their activities by means of 
taxes and/or transfers from other levels 
of government, social contributions, debt, or 
fees and do not have capital providers that are 
seeking a return on their investment or a 
return of their investment; and 

(c) Do not have a primary objective to make 
profits. 


IPSAS can be applied by national governments 
and entities that make up a national government, 
for example, government departments and related 
entities; lower levels of government such as state, 
provincial, or city governments; and international 
organizations such as the United Nations and the 
European Commission. 

IPSAS are not designed to apply to GBEs. 
IPSAS 1, Presentation of Financial Statements, 
defines a GBE and explains that GBEs are similar 
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to private sector, for-profit companies. GBEs 
include government owned utilities (for example, 
telecommunications and power companies) and 
financial enterprises (for example, banks and 
insurance companies). In March 2016 the 
IPSASB approved changes to how it communi- 
cates which entities should apply IPSAS. The def- 
inition of a GBE in IPSAS 1 has been removed 
and replaced with a paragraph in the preface to the 
IPSASB Handbook. The paragraph describes the 
type of public sector entity that the IPSASB 
expects to apply IPSAS, when it develops these 
standards. 


Adoption of IPSAS 


There is no legal requirement at the international 
level for national jurisdictions or individual pub- 
lic sector entities to apply IPSAS. Where a 
national jurisdiction chooses to adopt IPSAS, 
that decision is then given effect through legisla- 
tion or regulation. In the case of international 
organizations IPSAS adoption is a decision of 
the relevant governing body. For example, in 
the case of the United Nations IPSAS adoption 
was a decision of the United Nations’ General 
Assembly. 

When adopting IPSAS national jurisdictions 
generally issue national standards that are based 
on IPSAS and very similar to IPSAS. The extent 
of similarity varies between jurisdictions. Interna- 
tional organizations generally aim for full IPSAS 
compliance. 

The IPSASB considers that: 


The adoption of IPSASs by governments will 
improve both the quality and comparability of 
financial information reported by public sector 
entities around the world. The IPSASB recognizes 
the right of governments and national standard- 
setters to establish accounting standards and 
guidelines for financial reporting in their jurisdic- 
tions. The IPSASB encourages the adoption of 
IPSASs and the harmonization of national require- 
ments with IPSASs. Financial statements should 
be described as complying with IPSASs only if 
they comply with all the requirements of each 
applicable IPSAS. [Page 1, Handbook of Interna- 
tional Public Sector Accounting Pronouncements, 
2015 Edition. | 
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There appears to be a worldwide trend towards 
IPSAS adoption by national governments and other 
public sector entities. A 2013 survey by Pricewater- 
houseCoopers (PWC), the PWC Global Survey on 
Accounting and Reporting by Central Govern- 
ments, estimated that, by 2020, 71% of central 
governments would have either adopted IPSAS or 
be in the process of implementing IPSAS. 

While many governments have announced that 
they are adopting IPSAS, the actual level of adop- 
tion is difficult to ascertain. Presentations by 
IPSASB representatives indicate that more than 
forty national jurisdictions have adopted accruals 
IPSAS. However, few governments claim full 
compliance with all IPSAS requirements, instead 
adapting them to allow for local needs. A 2012 
Eurostat report, prepared by Ernst and Young, 
Overview and Comparison of Public Accounting 
and Auditing Practices in the 27 EU Member 
States, found that eight European Union member 
states — Estonia, France, Hungary, Malta, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden, and The United Kingdom — 
applied accounting standards that were 75% or 
more aligned with IPSAS for their central govern- 
ment public sector entities. Information provided 
by IFAC member bodies, which report to IFAC on 
their jurisdictions’ compliance with IFAC 
supported standards, identifies other countries 
that have adopted IPSAS, including Austria, The 
Cayman Islands, Chile, Guatemala, Peru, and 
Switzerland, while at least 21 countries further 
have partially adopted IPSASs. Public sector enti- 
ties in New Zealand have applied IPSAS since 
2014. The majority of international organizations 
apply IPSAS, including the OECD, all United 
Nations system organizations, the European Com- 
mission, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. IPSAS are treated as the starting point for 
development of European Public Sector Account- 
ing Standards (EPSASs), which are expected to 
support improvement and harmonization of pub- 
lic sector financial reporting within the European 
Union. 

IFAC, the World Bank, IMF, and the European 
Commission’s Eurostat support IPSAS adoption 
on the basis that it can improve the financial 
information reported by public sector entities, 
with likely improvements to entities’ financial 
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management and financial sustainability. Eurostat 
has promoted IPSAS adoption for consideration 
by European Union countries because of the ben- 
efits that are expected to arise from better quality 
financial information as a basis GFS reports. 
IPSAS delivers most benefits when an entity 
moves from either cash-basis accounting or partial 
accrual-basis accounting to accounting fully on an 
accruals basis. A national jurisdiction that is 
already applying high quality accruals-basis 
financial reporting standards receives fewer ben- 
efits from IPSAS adoption. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, IPSAS is a comprehensive set of 
international accounting standards for public sec- 
tor entities including national governments. Gov- 
ernments’ adoption of IPSAS is increasing, 
encouraged by organizations such as the World 
Bank and the IMF. The IPSASB develops IPSAS. 
The IPSASB’s membership, due process, and 
governance structure support the goal of high 
quality accounting standards that are developed 
in the public interest. 
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Synonyms 


Internet policy; Net Network 


governance 


govermance, 
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Definition 


The concept of Internet Governance refers to a 
heterogeneous set of policy processes concerning 
the configuration, management, coordination, and 
development of the Internet. 


Introduction 


The Internet is increasingly turning into a crucial 
asset of contemporary societies. A huge amount 
of political, economic, social, and cultural pro- 
cesses deeply rely on this global, multipurpose 
infrastructure. Trade, finance, commerce, bank- 
ing, and logistics are now strictly depending on 
online transactions. Strategic facilities like water, 
oil, food, and power distribution are reliant on 
digital networks for their control and functioning, 
as well as flights, public transportation, health 
services, traffic lights, cars, security systems, and 
common electrical appliances. Social relations are 
more and more network mediated as around 40% 
of the world population use the Internet on a 
regular base and more than 25% have an active 
account on a single social network, Facebook. 
Furthermore, institutional functions and politi- 
cal processes in all democratic countries are 
increasingly migrating online, urged on by 
e-government, digital democracy, and open gov- 
ernment programs. Cultural artifacts such as 
books, music, cinema, TV, and radio programs 
regularly turn to digital environments for both 
their production and distribution, and knowledge 
is more and more transferred in digital form. The 
Internet deeply innervates contemporary socie- 
ties, and these in turn have to face a number of 
urging questions: How is the Internet governed? 
Who does make decisions affecting the way the 
Internet works? What kind of decisions are made 
and through which kind of decision-making? 
Around these questions, a cluster of public issues 
emerges, activating a multidimensional field of 
policy within which a complex and heterogeneous 
set of agents — both human and nonhuman — inter- 
act, cooperate, coalesce, and struggle. Internet 
Governance is a new policy area constituted of a 
galaxy of interconnected arenas, deliberating on 
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interconnected collective problems. Within these 
arenas, decision-making processes proceed at dif- 
ferent speeds and scales, take on multiple forms, 
and involve public and private authorities, indi- 
viduals, and organizations; local, international, 
and global institutions; and human and software 
agencies. 


State of the Art 


Much of the scholarly on Internet Governance 
(IG) have focused on the historical evolution of 
the Internet, in order to highlight how governance 
models have varied over time. Researchers com- 
monly agree on the identification of three distinct 
chronological stages of IG: the technical regime, 
the self-governance order, and the multi- 
stakeholder model (Hofmann 2007). A technical 
regime has emerged quite spontaneously in the 
making of the early Internet, approximately from 
the 1960s to the end of the 1980s. In their building 
of the Internet, the community of the founding 
fathers adopted an informal, pragmatic, horizon- 
tal, and open approach to the governance of net- 
works (Castells 2001). Informality refers to the 
specific form of decision-making adopted by the 
early Internet community and, at a later time, by 
the first Internet institutions such as the Internet 
Engineering Task Force (IETF) and the Internet 
Assigned Numbers Authority (IANA). Within 
these contexts, decisions are made through infor- 
mal discussions held on mailing lists and meetings 
and with no formal voting procedures. This 
arrangement is referred to as “rough consensus,” 
and it is often presented together with another 
principle, “running code,” which highlights the 
pragmatical orientation of decision-making 
toward technical issues and problem-solving 
(Clark 1992). Horizontality concerns the absence, 
or the limitation, of organizational hierarchies in 
contexts where personal reputation and expertise 
are much more appreciated than roles and formal- 
ized responsibilities. Finally, openness refers to 
the fact that these kinds of arenas typically envis- 
age no formal membership nor membership 
requirements, and their deliberative processes are 
easily accessible both to members and 
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nonmembers. The functioning of this governance 
model is well exemplified by the Request for 
Comments (RFC), which consists of a technical 
public document used to propose Internet stan- 
dard innovations and changes and which 
undergoes a peer-review process until consensus 
on the proposal is reached. It is worth noting that 
the emergence of a regime characterized by the 
abovementioned features was allowed by the con- 
comitance of different historical conditions: the 
small number of people initially involved both in 
Internet development and its usage, the cultural 
and professional homogeneity of early technical 
communities, the abundance of economic 
resources mobilized by the US government in 
order to advance information and communication 
technologies, and the focus on technical issues in 
an experimental environment (Ziewitz and Brown 
2013). During the 1990s the US government 
launched a vast program encompassing the com- 
mercialization of the Internet and the privatization 
of its governance, which deeply transformed the 
cultural, social, legal, and political context 
(Goldsmith and Wu 2006; DeNardis and 
Raymond 2013; DeNardis 2014). A private 
order was put in charge to guide the development 
of an international, mass Internet. Under the insig- 
nia of the “self-regulation,” private corporations 
were appointed as the driving force of Internet 
development, allowing the US government to 
deal with juridical subjects more accountable to 
the US authorities than an informal group of com- 
puter scientists and engineers and, on the other 
hand, to prevent other national governments and 
intergovernmental organizations from aiming at 
being included within decision-making on Inter- 
net standards, protocols, codes, and interconnec- 
tions. The newborn private order was embodied 
by a controversial Internet institution, the Internet 
Corporation for Assigned Names and Numbers 
(ICANN), established in 1998 in California. 
ICANN inherited the IANA’s functions, previ- 
ously performed by a single computer scientist, 
Jon Postel, namely, the assignment of top-level 
domain names (TLDs, such as .com, .org, and . 
net), the allocation of numeric addresses 
(IP addresses, such as 193.205.160.20), and the 
management of some centralized databases 
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containing the correspondences between names 
and numbers (Domain Name System root 
servers). ICANN operated the IANA function 
under contract to the National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information Administration (NTTA) of 
the US Department of Commerce. Beside this tie 
with the US government, ICANN has been sub- 
ject to many international disputes also for its own 
internal governance structure, as well as for its 
performance in terms of transparency, inclusive- 
ness, legitimacy, and accountability. The issue 
became the hot topic of the first World Summit 
on Information Society (WSIS), a UN-sponsored 
meeting held in Geneva in 2003 (Mueller 2010). 
Given the high level of conflict around IG, the UN 
Secretary-General decided to establish a Working 
Group on Internet Governance (WGIG) in order 
to develop a working definition of Internet Gov- 
ernance, to identify the set of public policy issues 
at stake, and to develop a common understanding 
of the respective roles of different stakeholders. 
Relying on the work of the WGIG, during the 
second phase of the summit, held in Tunis in 
2005, a statement (the Tunis Agenda for the Infor- 
mation Society) was adopted by consensus, an ad 
hoc forum for global policy dialogue (the Internet 
Governance Forum, IGF) was established, and a 
common definition of Internet Governance was 
advanced. The Tunis Agenda stated that: 


The international management of the Internet 
should be multilateral, transparent and democratic, 
with the full involvement of governments, the pri- 
vate sector, civil society and international organiza- 
tions. (WSIS 2005, art. 29) 


Similarly, the IGF was conceived as a multi- 
stakeholder forum, meaning that all relevant 
stakeholders (governments, business, technical 
and academic communities, civil society) were 
entitled for participation. The same orientation 
toward a wider participation in IG processes was 
recalled by the working definition proposed by the 
WGIG and adopted by the WSIS: 


Internet governance is the development and appli- 
cation by governments, the private sector and civil 
society, in their respective roles, of shared princi- 
ples, norms, rules, decision-making procedures, 
and programmes that shape the evolution and use 
of the Internet. (WSIS 2005, art. 34) 
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Multistakeholderism, with its expanded partic- 
ipation, is currently the dominant IG model, 
extensively referred to as the standard model of 
deliberation by many organizations dealing with 
Internet-related policy issues. For instance, it is 
the model embraced by the so-called IANA tran- 
sition. Indeed, on 14 March 2014, NTIA 
announced its intent to end the US government 
oversight over ICANN, transitioning the steward- 
ship of IANA functions to the “global multi- 
stakeholder community.” After a long-lasting 
process of consultation, ICANN’s proposal was 
accepted by NTIA and took effect from 1 October 
2016, freeing ICANN itself by any tie with the US 
government. ICANN adopted a particular kind of 
multistakeholderism, where coordination and 
management of the Internet’s unique identifiers 
are entrusted to the private sector and an advisory 
role is assigned to other stakeholders. The output 
of the IANA transition, as well as the purely 
informational status of the IGF, has fueled further 
contestation against the multistakeholder model 
(Brousseau and Marzouki 2015), often pointed 
at as a way of preventing an effective policy 
change and preserving a US-centered private 
order (Lewis 2014). At the international level, 
these controversies have led to several struggles, 
of which that triggered at the World Conference 
on International Telecommunications (WCIT) 
held in Dubai in 2012 is one of the main. As a 
result of the intergovernmental conference, a 
majority of 89 states followed a coalition led by 
the Russian and Chinese governments and signed 
the new International Telecommunication Regu- 
lations (ITRs) which went into force on 1 January 
2015 and remained unsigned by the USA and 
Western countries (Chenou and Radu 2014). 


Main Issues and Actors 


Historically, the management of the Critical Inter- 
net Resources (CIRs) has been the most debated 
IG issue. CIRs are commonly understood as the 
set of centralized resources — protocols, systems, 
data — which makes the Internet work as a 
voluntary-based network of networks. A narrow 
definition of CIRs involves domain name servers, 
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IP addresses, and DNS root servers; a broader 
view includes also infrastructural resources such 
as information backbones and their interconnec- 
tion points (Internet Exchange Points, [XPs). 
Besides the abovementioned controversies 
concerning DNS, new geopolitical, legal, and 
political disputes are increasingly emerging 
around Internet infrastructural resources, as they 
come to be manipulated by political and private 
actors to perform features which do not concern 
the good functioning of the Internet. This process, 
described by researchers as “the turn to infrastruc- 
ture” or “governance by infrastructure” (DeNardis 
and Musiani 2016), is often aimed to the enforce- 
ment of national laws, to the enactment of security 
policies, to the protection of intellectual property 
rights. That of Intellectual Property Rights (IPRs) 
is another well-established IG issue. It has 
informed the early debate on domain names, in 
terms of trade mark protection against the 
so-called cybersquatting, a practice that involves 
the abusive domain name registration of a com- 
pany name. Piracy, illegal download, and file 
sharing are other typical controversies around 
IPRs, often involving the liability of ISPs, plat- 
forms, and content providers. IPR limitations, 
such as the fair use of copyrighted works and the 
right to access to knowledge, are debated topics as 
well. Another important IG issue is privacy. The 
Internet, and more generally digital technologies, 
has provided national governments and private 
corporations with effective tools to track, collect, 
process, and use personal data of individuals. The 
involvement of Western governments in mass sur- 
veillance programs through the Internet has been 
disclosed by several leaks since the revelations of 
Edward Snowden in 2013. On the other hand, 
many IT corporations, including search engines, 
platforms, and social networks, have based their 
successful services on user surveillance and pro- 
filing. Similar questions have emerged for what 
concerns civil liberties (and above all freedom of 
expression) and human rights, which constitute 
another group of issues usually involved in Inter- 
net Governance. Cybersecurity is rapidly emerg- 
ing as a crucial issue in IG, involving strategical 
questions which can be conceptually divided into 
three groups. The first one is related to the security 
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of the Internet, to its reliability, its protection from 
cyberattacks, malware, and resource abuse. 
A second set of questions concern users’ security 
on the Internet, the protection of individuals and 
organizations from cybercrime, fraud, identity 
theft, etc. Finally, policy problems arise from the 
use of the Internet for security purposes. State- 
sponsored hacking is an increasing phenomenon 
both at the domestic level, for investigation or 
surveillance aims, and at the international level as 
a part of cyber-warfare and cyber-espionage oper- 
ations. Cybersecurity is also the field which pre- 
sents the fastest rate of institutionalization both at 
the national level, as testified by the growing num- 
ber of dedicated public agencies all over the world, 
and at the international level, with conferences and 
treaty such as the Budapest Convention on Cyber- 
crime. According to the kind of issue at stake from 
time to time, a variety of state and non-state actors 
are involved, and their decisions codetermine both 
what the Internet is and what it is possible to do 
with it in a given historical moment. Each actor 
presents specific regulative resources and is usually 
involved in multiple policy networks, in a variable 
geometry of central and marginal positions in dif- 
ferent policy arenas. Among the most powerful 
actors in IG, there is a large group of corporations, 
including software houses, hardware manufac- 
turers, telecommunication companies, network 
operators, content providers, Internet Service Pro- 
viders (ISPs), search engines, platforms and social 
networks, which are able to condition the common 
experience of the Internet with their own policies 
and practices, their agreements and contracts, and 
licenses and terms of service and with their deci- 
sions about design, architecture, and market prices. 
Moreover, a growing tangle of public authorities 
continuously establish Internet-related laws, proce- 
dures, and public policies at local, national, and 
international level. This set includes local and 
national governments, parliaments and parties, 
intergovernmental organizations, international 
organizations, national and international courts, 
regulatory authorities and governmental agencies, 
the police, the army, and secrete services. An 
important role is exerted by epistemic communi- 
ties, such as the technical community, usually oper- 
ating within standard setting organizations and 
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dealing with technical issues, and the academic 
community, likewise involved in Internet Gover- 
nance processes by producing knowledge, advanc- 
ing discourses and analyses, and setting meanings 
and definitions. Similarly, civil society representa- 
tives, such as NGOs, social movements, journal- 
ists, and unions, are able to exert an influence on 
agenda setting and policy debate, both by mobiliz- 
ing public opinion and by participating into discur- 
sive exchanges with other stakeholders during 
world summits and global fora. Also users’ prefer- 
ences and online behaviors influence at some, albeit 
limited, extent decisions about the Internet, while 
software agencies (which autonomously make 
micro-decisions about access, traffic routing, data 
processing, etc.) can have a deep impact on how the 
Internet works. Even if these agents are designed 
by human agency, they often develop their own 
logic by combining different decisions, informa- 
tion, and procedures and, in some cases, by learn- 
ing from past experience. As a consequence of the 
heterogeneity and interdependence of actors, 
agents, and issues which constitute its object of 
research, IG as a field of studies is inherently trans- 
disciplinary, and holistic approaches are often 
advanced in much of literature. 


Future Trends 


The fast pace of technological innovation makes 
the Internet an ever-changing environment. Sev- 
eral new policy issues are emerging nowadays, 
and their relevance for the whole society is 
going to swiftly increase. The dissemination of 
interconnected objects (the Internet of Things, 
IoT) and the digitalization of urban spaces 
(Smart Cities), as well as the widespread of drones 
and robots, are both enabling a huge data 
collection matrix (Big Data) and bringing into 
physical reality several actuators controlled 
through the Internet. Artificial intelligence (AI), 
self-driving cars, wired biomedical devices, and 
cryptocurrencies are rising significant policy 
issues concerning political rights and civil liber- 
ties, as well as labor, welfare, health, security, and 
legal responsibility. The configuration, manage- 
ment, coordination, and development of these 
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technologies, which are all reliant on the Internet, 
are expected to further stimulate the “Internet 
Governance ecosystem” (Levinson and Marzouki 
2016), by producing new collective challenges, 
opportunities, cooperation, and conflicts. 
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Synonyms 


Internal migration; Interprovincial migration 


Definition 


Interregional migration consists of movements of 
people between geographic regions within a country. 


Interregional Migration in Canada 


Introduction 


Interregional migration has long been an impor- 
tant component of population change within 
Canada. Relative to other countries, Canadians 
appear to be quite mobile; according to Bell 
et al. (2015), Canada has the sixth highest 5-year 
internal migration intensity among the 61 coun- 
tries examined and the ninth highest 1-year inter- 
nal migration intensity among 45 countries. With 
respect to 5-year migration intensities, only 
New Zealand, South Korea, the United States, 
Australia, and Fiji rank higher than Canada. 
Moreover, although Canada is known as a country 
of immigrants, internal migration 1s a substantial 
contributor to changes in provincial populations. 


The Nature of Interregional Migration 
Flows 


The magnitude of interregional migration flows 
depends on the definition of the geographic units 
being considered. In Canada, only interprovincial 
migration flows are monitored on an annual basis, 
even though the provinces differ considerably in 
geographic area and population density. Table 1 
lists the ten provinces and three territories, along 
with their populations in 1911 and 2011, their land 
areas, and their population densities. The prov- 
inces differ greatly in terms of both land area and 
population density, with tiny Prince Edward 
Island (PEI) having the highest population density 
of 24.66 persons per square kilometer and the 
largest province, Quebec, having a population 
density of only 5.83 persons per square kilometer 
(as of the most recent census in 2011). Because 
the territories account for such a small proportion 
of the population (0.32% in 2011), they are usu- 
ally excluded from discussions of internal migra- 
tion in Canada. 

Data on migration are most readily available at 
the provincial level. However, some information 
about intraprovincial migration can be gleaned 
from census data. Since 1961 Canadian censuses 
have included a broad question about individuals’ 
place of residence five years earlier, with an addi- 
tional question about place of residence one year 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Table 1 Geographic profile of Canada 


Land area 
Province (sq. km) 
Newfoundland and Labrador* 370,510.8 
Prince Edward Island 5,685.7 
Nova Scotia 52,939.4 
New Brunswick 71,377.2 
Quebec 1,356,547.0 
Ontario 908,607.7 
Manitoba 552,329.5 
Saskatchewan 588,239.2 
Alberta 640,081.9 
British Columbia 922,509.3 
Yukon Territory 474,712.6 
Northwest Territories including 
Nunavut? 
Northwest Territories 1,143,793.5 
Nunavut 1,877,787.6 
Canada 8,965,121.4 


Population Population Population density 
1911 2011 2011 
514,536 1.39 
93,728 140,204 24.66 
492,338 921,727 17.41 
351,889 fo) Pl ea 10.52 
2,005,776 7,903,001 5.83 
2521 ,292 12,851,821 14.14 
461,394 1,208,268 2.19 
492,432 1,033,381 1.76 
374,295 3,645,257 5.70 
392,480 4,400,057 4.77 
8,512 33,897 0.07 
6,507 
41,462 0.04 
31,906 0.02 
7,206,643 33,476,688 3.73 


Data source: 1911 population, Statistics Canada (1983), Series A2-A14; other data, Statistics Canada (2012) 


“Newfoundland and Labrador did not join Canada until 1949 


>The original Northwest Territories were split into a new, smaller Northwest Territories and the new territory of Nunavut in 1999 


earlier being added in 1991. From the responses to 
these questions, one can gain some idea of the 
relative importance of interprovincial and 
intraprovincial flows, with an intraprovincial 
move being defined as a move between two cen- 
sus divisions within the same province (Statistics 
Canada 2010: 54). Figure 1 shows that for each of 
the ten provinces of Canada, the proportion of the 
population that lived in another sub-provincial 
area in the same province one year earlier is con- 
siderably higher than the proportion that lived in 
another province a year earlier. Only the three 
territories attract more migrants from elsewhere 
in Canada than from within. When the time hori- 
zon is extended to 5 years, as in Fig. 2, the rates of 
both types of migration increase in magnitude by 
two to four times, but intraprovincial migration 
flows remain larger than interprovincial flows in 
the ten provinces. 

At the provincial level, historical census data 
indicate that even as early as 1911, when Canada 
was less than 50 years old and attracting large 
numbers of immigrants, migration from other 
provinces was also an important component of 
provincial population growth. If one defines an 
internal migrant to a province as someone who 


was born in another province, then Fig. 3 shows 
that internal migrants from the other provinces of 
Canada accounted for over 20% of the population 
of the four rapidly growing western provinces in 
1911; by 2006, when Canada was a more mature 
country, migrants from other provinces were even 
more important to provincial populations than in 
1911 in all provinces except Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

In addition to collecting information on inter- 
nal migration through the census, which is 
conducted every 5 years, Statistics Canada also 
publishes annual estimates of migration flows 
between provinces dating back to 1971/1972. 
These estimates measure flows between July Ist 
of the initial year and June 30th of the subsequent 
year. As Fig. 4 indicates, they suggest that the 
proportion of the Canadian population that 
moves between provinces each year has 
decreased steadily, from 1.77% in 1971/1972 to 
an estimated 0.79% in 2014/2015. Nonetheless, 
this relatively low value of 0.79% is higher than 
the l-year rates of interstate migration in the 
United States shown in Molloy et al. (2011), 
although whether rates of interprovincial and 
interstate migration are directly comparable 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 1 Intraprovincial versus interprovincial 1-year migration rates, 2006 (Data 
source: Statistics Canada (nd-a) 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 2 Intraprovincial versus interprovincial 5-year migration rates, 2006 (Data 
source: Statistics Canada (nd-a) 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 3 Share of provincial population born in another province (Data sources: 
1911 — Statistics Canada (1983), Series A2-A14 and Series A327-338; 2006 — Statistics Canada (2012)) 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 4 Interprovincial migration as a percentage of the Canadian population 
1971/1972 to 2014/2015 (Data source: Statistics Canada (nd-b, nd-d) 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 5 Net migration to Atlantic provinces, 1971/1972 to 2014/2015 (Data 


source: Statistics Canada (nd-c) 


given the very different areas and population 
densities of Canadian provinces and US states is 
not clear. 

Despite the decline in the overall rate of 
interprovincial migration in Canada, net migra- 
tion flows to individual provinces are quite vola- 
tile. Beginning with the easternmost provinces, 
Fig. 5 shows that net migration to the four rela- 
tively small Atlantic provinces has tended to be 
negative in most years, with Newfoundland and 
Labrador in particular losing large numbers of 
people to other provinces. Figure 6 reveals that 
the province of Quebec has fared even worse than 
Newfoundland and Labrador, experiencing nega- 
tive net migration flows in every one of the 
43 years pictured. Figure 7 indicates that the Prai- 
rie provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan have 
also experienced a net loss of population through- 
out most of the period, although more recently 
Saskatchewan enjoyed positive net inflows from 
mid-2006 to mid-2013. 


The preponderance of negative net migration 
flows in Figs. 5, 6, and 7 raises the question of 
where all these migrants have ended up. This 
question is answered by Fig. 8, which presents 
net migration flows for the three remaining prov- 
inces, the central province of Ontario and the two 
westernmost provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia (BC). Together these three provinces 
appear to have been the primary beneficiaries of 
the net outflows from the other provinces, 
although not always at the same time. Figure 8 
shows, among other things, that when net inflows 
to Ontario are positive, they tend to be negative to 
Alberta and/or BC, and vice versa. Of the three 
provinces, Alberta is the one that has most often 
experienced population gains through net migra- 
tion, with the most prominent exception occurring 
during the 1980s. This is no doubt why Alberta is 
the province with the highest share of Canadian- 
born residents who were born in another province, 
at 28.2% in 2006, as shown in Fig. 3. 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig.6 Net migration to Quebec, 1971/1972 to 2014/2015 (Data source: Statistics 


Canada (nd-c) 


Economic Opportunities and Internal 
Migration 


Another question that arises after examining 
Canadian migration data is what factors have 
induced the swings in net migration flows that 
are illustrated in Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8. These factors 
can be subdivided into two principal categories: 
factors related to economic opportunities and 
policy-related factors. Differences in economic 
opportunities can be measured by differences 
between provinces in incomes and unemployment 
rates. As Fig. 9a, b illustrate, disparities in real 
household per capita disposable (1.e., after taxes 
and transfers) incomes have been a feature of the 
Canadian economy for decades. More impor- 
tantly, the relative positions of the different prov- 
inces about the Canadian mean have remained 
fairly stable since 1926. Since Newfoundland 
and Labrador joined Confederation in 1949, 
Ontario, Alberta, and BC have been the only 
three provinces in which real disposable 


household income per capita spent much time 
above the average. In all other provinces, real 
disposable household income per capita has 
remained below the Canadian average throughout 
most of the period since 1926. Although the fig- 
ures also show that these disparities have 
narrowed over time, they do suggest the existence 
of an incentive to move from the poorer provinces 
to the richer ones. In 2013 the real disposable 
income gap between the poorest province, PEI, 
and the richest one (largely a result of natural 
resource exploitation), Alberta, amounted to 
$10,734 constant 2002 dollars per person. Numer- 
ous econometric analyses of interprovincial 
migration in Canada have found that holding 
other factors constant, income/wage differentials 
do encourage individuals to move from 
low-income to high-income provinces (e.g., 
Grant and Vanderkamp 1976). 

It is also interesting to note that despite the fact 
that the relative positions of the provinces with 
respect to real per capita household disposable 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 7 Net migration to Manitoba and Saskatchewan 1971/1972 to 2014/2015 


(Data source: Statistics Canada (nd-c) 


income have been surprisingly stable over the 
87-year period depicted in Fig. 9a, b, some impor- 
tant changes have occurred that appear to be cor- 
related with changes in net migration patterns. For 
example, Fig. 8 shows that net migration to 
Canada’s most populous province, Ontario, 
turned negative in 2003—2004 and has remained 
negative ever since. Net migration to Alberta was 
quite high during that period, with the exception 
of the year 2009-2010. It is likely not a coinci- 
dence that as shown in Fig. 9a, during this same 
period the per capita income differential between 
the two provinces widened considerably. Simi- 
larly, increases in net migration to Newfoundland 
beginning in 1999/2000 (see Fig. 5) coincided 
with a 28% increase in real per capita disposable 
income in that province between 1998 and 2013, 
which is visible in Fig. 9a. 

Although time-series data on provincial unem- 
ployment rate differentials are not available for as 
long a time period as data on income differentials, 
statistical measures such as the coefficient of 


variation suggest that they are even larger. (The 
coefficient of variation is equal to the standard 
deviation divided by the mean.) Figure 10a, b 
present provincial unemployment rates relative 
to the Canadian national unemployment rate dur- 
ing the period 1976-2015. The narrowing of pro- 
vincial disparities that is apparent in Fig. 9a, b is 
not evident in Fig. 10a, b. However, disparities 
between provinces clearly do exist, and as in the 
case of real income differentials, the relative posi- 
tions of the provinces change very little over time. 
For the most part, the pattern observed here is the 
reverse of that in Fig. 9a, b, in that Alberta and 
Ontario have had below-average unemployment 
rates throughout most of the period, signifying 
better employment opportunities, while the four 
Atlantic provinces and Quebec, the provinces that 
have experienced the greatest loss of population 
through net migration, have consistently had 
above-average unemployment rates. Holding all 
else constant, economic models of migration 
behavior predict that individuals will tend to 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 8 Net migration to Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia 1971/1972 to 


2014/2015 (Data source: Statistics Canada (nd-c) 


move from high-unemployment to low- 
unemployment regions, and to a large extent net 
migration patterns in Canada are consistent with 
such behavior. Econometric studies of 
interprovincial migration have been somewhat 
less conclusive on this point, however, perhaps 
because low-unemployment provinces also tend 
to be high-wage provinces, causing the effects of 
these two economic drivers of migration flows to 
become confounded. In addition, as discussed 
below, certain government policies in place in 
Canada are directly linked to unemployment 
rates and may mute the effect of unemployment 
differentials. 

No discussion of the effects of economic fac- 
tors such as wages and unemployment rates on 
migration would be complete without a brief dis- 
cussion of some of the factors underlying provin- 
cial differences in these economic variables. In the 
Canadian case, the allocation of natural resources 
across the country plays an important role, partic- 
ularly in the case of oil and natural gas. Canada’s 


oil and gas reserves are found primarily in the 
province of Alberta, with more limited amounts 
of both oil and natural gas being produced in 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. On the east 
coast, the development of offshore oil since the 
early 1990s has had an important positive impact 
on Newfoundland’s economy in particular. Much 
of the reduction in Newfoundland’s unemploy- 
ment rate and increase in its real disposable house- 
hold income per capita since 2006 can be 
attributed to the expansion of its oil industry. 
Similarly, the oil industry is responsible for 
much of the gap in per capita incomes and unem- 
ployment rates between Alberta and the other 
provinces since the early 1980s, and it is this 
industry in particular that has drawn many 
migrants to Alberta. The heavy reliance of these 
provinces on one particular industry, however, has 
left them vulnerable to fluctuations in the price of 
oil such as the sudden collapse of oil prices in late 
2014. The economies of Alberta and Newfound- 
land have been particularly hard-hit by this 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 9 (a, b) Real household disposable income per capita relative to Canadian 
value, 1926-2013 (Data source: Statistics Canada (nd-f) 


collapse, leading to increases in unemployment Another economic factor that influences 
rates in both provinces that are evident in interregional migration in Canada is the cost of 
Fig. 10a. The full effect of the decline in oil prices moving. Although it is difficult to measure — a 
has yet to be observed in the net migration datain complete measure of moving costs would include 
Figs. 5 and 8. both monetary and nonmonetary costs of 
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Interregional Migration in Canada, Fig. 10 (a, b) Provincial unemployment rates relative to Canadian rate 
1976-2015 (Data source: Statistics Canada (nd-e) 
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moving — it is generally agreed that moving costs 
are positively related to the distance between ori- 
gin and destination. A negative correlation 
between migration flows from one province to 
another and the distance between them, holding 
other possible determinants of migration constant, 
is one of the strongest and most consistent results 
found in econometric studies of interprovincial 
migration in Canada. Yet another non-policy fac- 
tor that cannot be ignored in migration studies in 
Canada is language; Canada is an officially bilin- 
gual country with an uneven distribution of 
French and English speakers across the provinces. 
The predominance of the French language in Que- 
bec and the English language elsewhere means 
that an inability to speak one of the two official 
languages serves as a potential barrier to migra- 
tion into and out of Quebec. 

Finally, one should consider the reasons for the 
downward trend in interprovincial migration rates 
illustrated in Fig. 4, from over 1.5% in 1971/1972 
to less than 1% in 2013/2014. One hypothesis is 
that this downward trend is due to the aging of the 
Canadian population that has occurred steadily 
over this period. It is clear from migration studies 
on Canada and elsewhere that (ceteris paribus) 
older people do not move as often as younger 
adults. A second, not mutually exclusive, possi- 
bility is that the downward trend is due to the 
convergence of provincial per capita incomes 
that has occurred over the period illustrated in 
Fig. 9. These hypotheses have not yet been tested 
against each other. 


Interprovincial Migration and Public 
Policy 


Tiebout (1956) was one of the first economists to 
draw attention to the possibility that public poli- 
cies could influence migration decisions, arguing 
that individuals would “vote with their feet” by 
choosing the community that offered the tax and 
benefit package that they most preferred. Since 
then, the effect of public policy on interprovincial 
migration flows has been a subject of much debate 
among economists in Canada. Because provincial 
governments have considerable autonomy with 
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respect to fiscal policy, there exist differences 
between provinces in terms of public services 
and taxation that could in principle influence 
migration flows. Provincial differences in sales 
taxes and personal income taxes have been partic- 
ularly marked. In particular, the government of 
Alberta has not collected a general sales tax 
since 1937. At the other extreme, the Harmonized 
Sales Tax (HST) rate in Nova Scotia in mid-2016 
was 15%, of which 5% constituted the Canada- 
wide federal rate and the remaining 10% consti- 
tuted the provincial rate (CRA 2016). Alberta has 
also for many years imposed the lowest provincial 
personal income tax rate in the country. In 2014, 
for example, it imposed a flat rate of 10% on 
incomes earned within the province (Alberta 
2016). In comparison, in Quebec provincial mar- 
ginal personal income tax rates ranged from 16% 
on taxable incomes up to $41,495 to 25.75% on 
incomes above $100,970 (Revenu Quebec 2015). 
However, these differences are beginning to nar- 
row, as the worldwide collapse in oil prices and 
resulting contraction of Alberta’s oil industry has 
led to a loss of government revenue that prompted 
that province to introduce a progressive income 
tax in 2015, with the highest marginal tax rate 
rising to 15% in 2016 (Alberta 2016). 

While there is no doubt that tax differences that 
affect households exist in Canada, it is harder to 
estimate their impact on interprovincial migration 
flows. Holding all else constant, one would expect 
that higher income or sales taxes in a province 
would provide individuals with a disincentive to 
move to that province. Some empirical studies of 
the determinants of migration use after-tax 
incomes or wages as their income measure — see, 
for example, Day and Winer (2012) — which 
implies that any income tax change that reduces 
after-tax incomes will reduce inflows of migrants 
into a province. 

On the expenditure side, provincial govern- 
ments may also attract migrants by offering better 
public services. Education and health care are two 
types of public services that may be of particular 
interest to migrants. Although in the health-care 
domain provinces are constrained somewhat by 
the Canada Health Act, there are no such con- 
straints on the provision of public education 
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(although the provinces do receive education- 
related transfer payments from the federal govern- 
ment). Despite the lack of national standards for 
education, educational systems are fairly similar 
in structure across Canada, with the primary 
exception being the province of Quebec, where 
students graduate from high school in Grade 
11 and then usually spend one or two years at a 
CEGEP, or “Collége d’enseignement général et 
professionnel.” (University-bound students in 
Quebec must attend 2 years of CEGEP after grad- 
uating from high school.) Education in public 
schools up till the completion of Grade 11 in 
Quebec and Grade 12 in the other provinces is 
free; tuition fees at CEGEPs are also nominal for 
Quebec residents. However, curricula and the 
quality of education may vary across provinces. 
Efforts to evaluate empirically the effects of pro- 
vincial differences in the provision of public ser- 
vices on migration flows have been hampered by 
the fact that the only available data pertain to 
differences in per capita spending, not the quality 
of the services provided, although there exists 
some evidence that migrants are more likely to 
move to provinces that spend more per capita on 
public services, especially education and health 
care, holding all else equal. 

Although the natural place to start when 
looking for policies that might influence 
interregional migration flows is at the regional 
government level, Canadian economists have 
long been concerned about the potential effects 
on interprovincial migration of two federal gov- 
ernment policies: unemployment insurance and 
equalization payments (e.g., Courchene 1970). If 
unemployment insurance payments in Canada 
were based solely on the individual’s level of 
income prior to becoming unemployed and the 
length of time the individual had been employed, 
there would be little reason to expect unemploy- 
ment insurance to influence interregional migra- 
tion decisions. However, since 1971 the Canadian 
unemployment insurance system has included 
what is known as a regional extended benefit, a 
provision that links the number of weeks of ben- 
efits to which an individual is entitled to the cur- 
rent local unemployment rate. Although all 
provinces have typically included some high- 
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unemployment regions where individuals are 
entitled to more generous benefits, there tend to 
be more such regions in high-unemployment 
provinces. Thus, it has been argued that the 
regional extended benefit provides a disincentive 
to leave high-unemployment regions/provinces in 
order to seek jobs elsewhere. 

In 1977 the correlation between unemployment 
insurance (UI) benefits and regional unemploy- 
ment rates was further strengthened by the intro- 
duction of the variable entrance requirement, 
which linked the number of weeks of work 
required to qualify for benefits to the local unem- 
ployment rate. In regions with high unemployment 
rates, fewer weeks of work were required to qualify 
for benefits. This provision too may provide a 
disincentive to migrate from high-unemployment 
regions, since it is harder to qualify for unemploy- 
ment benefits in low-unemployment regions. 

Although the Canadian unemployment insur- 
ance system has undergone many changes since 
1977, including a change in name to “Employ- 
ment Insurance” (EI) in 1996 and a reformulation 
of qualifying conditions in terms of hours of work 
rather than weeks of work, both the regional 
extended benefit and the variable entrance 
requirement (VER) remain prominent features of 
the Canadian EI system. As of July 2016, the 
number of weeks of regular benefits to which an 
individual with 700-734 h of work would be 
entitled ranged from 14 for individuals who 
lived in EI regions with unemployment rates 
below 6% to 36 weeks for individuals who lived 
in EI regions with unemployment rates above 
16%. Moreover, under the VER an individual 
living in a region with an unemployment rate 
above 16% actually needs only 420 h of work to 
qualify for benefits and would be entitled to 
32 weeks of regular benefits in that case; an indi- 
vidual living in a region with an unemployment 
rate below 6% would need to work at least 700 h 
to be entitled to any regular benefits at all and 
would receive no more than 14 weeks of 
benefits unless he/she had worked for more than 
734 h (Canada 2016). While each individual’s 
situation is different, the substantial size of these 
interregional differences in benefits explains why 
they have been the subject of some concern with 
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respect to their potential impact on migration 
flows. Unfortunately, the strong correlation 
between UI/EI benefits and unemployment 
rates has made it extremely difficult to 
distinguish empirically their separate impacts on 
interprovincial migration in Canada. The question 
of their effect on interprovincial migration flows 
has not been conclusively resolved, but there is 
some evidence that if regional differences in UI do 
affect migration flows, the effect is smaller than 
that of interprovincial differences in wages and 
unemployment rates and is not large enough to 
substantially alter the state of regional labor mar- 
kets (Day and Winer 2012). 

The situation with respect to equalization pay- 
ments in Canada is a little different from that of EI, 
since EI involves payments from the federal gov- 
ernment to individuals but equalization payments 
are transfers between levels of government. Under 
Canada’s equalization system, which was first 
introduced in 1957 and enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion in 1982, “[p]arliament and the Government of 
Canada are committed to the principle of making 
equalization payments to ensure that provincial 
governments have sufficient revenues to provide 
reasonably comparable levels of public services 
and reasonably comparable levels of taxation” 
(Constitution Act, 1982, s 36). While the identi- 
ties of “have” and “have-not” provinces have 
fluctuated somewhat over the years, the provinces 
receiving payments have tended to be those with 
relatively high unemployment rates and relatively 
low average incomes, leading to the concern that 
by providing poorer provincial governments with 
the means to provide more generous services per 
dollar of taxation than would otherwise have been 
the case, equalization payments have discouraged 
individuals from leaving high-unemployment, 
low-wage provinces. 

Countering this pessimistic view of the effect 
of equalization payments on interprovincial 
migration flows is the argument put forward by 
Graham (1964) and Boadway and Flatters (1982). 
They argue that richer provinces might be 
attracting too many, not too few, migrants from 
the point of view of the economic efficiency of the 
country as a whole, precisely because their rela- 
tive wealth allows them to provide more generous 
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services at lower levels of taxation on individuals, 
thus divorcing earned incomes or marginal pro- 
ductivities from net incomes (after taxes and 
transfers). Boadway and Flatters’ argument was 
motivated by the case of the oil-rich province of 
Alberta, which had access to revenues from oil 
and gas royalties not available to most other prov- 
inces, and thus was able to provide quite generous 
levels of public services while keeping taxes on 
individuals low (as has already been discussed). 

Again, it is difficult to test empirically which of 
these competing arguments with respect to equal- 
ization payments predominates, because higher 
provincial government wealth, which tends to 
reduce equalization grants, is correlated with bet- 
ter job opportunities. Also, it is not equalization 
grants paid by the federal government to the recip- 
ient provinces that matter in the end, but rather 
what the recipient governments do with the 
money. The existing, albeit limited, empirical evi- 
dence that per capita government spending on 
services such as health care and education, 
which are supported by equalization payments, 
is positively correlated with migration does pro- 
vide an avenue through which these grants could 
influence migration flows. However, it is difficult 
to reliably quantify their impact. 

Lastly, several large, discreet, and extraordi- 
nary policy shocks to the Canadian economy in 
the latter half of the twentieth century have dem- 
onstrated that while it is difficult to measure the 
effect of incremental changes in policy like adjust- 
ments to EI or changes in provincial tax rates, very 
large policy events do have a measurable effect on 
migration flows. One of these policy shocks was 
the sudden closure of the cod fishery off the coast 
of Newfoundland in July of 1992, which has been 
estimated to have put 30,000 people out of work 
(Higgins 2009). One empirical study finds that 
this sudden shock to the economy of Newfound- 
land and Labrador reduced net in-migration to the 
province by at least 18,000 people over the 
1992—1996 period, after controlling for other fac- 
tors that influence migration flows (Day and 
Winer 2012). The sudden drop in net migration 
to Newfoundland after the fishery shutdown is 
apparent in Fig. 5; net migration did not begin to 
increase again until 1998/1999. 


Interregional Migration in Canada 


The other two large policy events that have 
affected interprovincial migration flows in 
Canada involved the province of Quebec. First, 
in November 1969 the provincial government 
attempted to restrict access to English-language 
education through Bill 63, which raised consider- 
able anxiety among the province’s Anglophone 
population and immigrants to the province. Not 
quite a year later, the province was rocked by the 
kidnapping and execution of a provincial cabinet 
minister and the kidnapping of the British Trade 
Commissioner by members of the separatist Front 
de Libération du Québec (FLQ). Together these 
events led to a large increase in out-migration 
flows from Quebec. Second, the election of a 
separatist government in the province in 1976, 
followed by the passing of the restrictive language 
law Bill 101, stimulated yet more out-migration 
from the province. In fact, as Fig. 6 indicates, net 
migration to Quebec fell to its lowest levels ever 
in 1977/1978. Day and Winer (2012) estimate that 
these political events caused Quebec to experi- 
ence a net loss of about 25,000 people during the 
1969-1971 period and a further net loss of at least 
26,000 people between 1976 and 1980, after con- 
trolling for other factors. 


Conclusions 


Although annual interprovincial flows may 
appear to be small in magnitude, interregional 
migration plays an important role in determining 
the regional allocation of labor in the Canadian 
economy. This migration, in principle, contributes 
to the functioning of the Canadian labor market. 
By inducing workers to locate where their mar- 
ginal productivity is relatively high, migration 
tends to lead to higher average earned incomes 
while at the same time equalizing incomes across 
the country as a whole. 

It is clear from the empirical evidence that 
market wages and employment prospects are the 
main drivers of interregional migration in Canada, 
suggesting that the internal labor market functions 
reasonably well. However, the quantitative con- 
tribution of this migration to the level and distri- 
bution of earned incomes in the country is not 
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actually known, nor is this a well-studied issue. 
It is not clear how important interregional migra- 
tion is as a driver of economic prosperity as com- 
pared to, say, international immigration or 
technical change, although one study concluded 
that interprovincial migration was responsible for 
about 6% of the growth in labor productivity in 
Canada in 2006 (Sharpe et al. 2007). 

Existing empirical evidence also indicates that 
extraordinary changes in public policy (such as 
the 1992 closing of the east coast cod fishery) 
have substantially altered interregional migration 
patterns, with other more regularized policies that 
can be measured, such as regionally differentiated 
Employment Insurance benefits, probably having 
a more limited impact. One should note that there 
also exist many government regulations and laws 
that attempt to insulate regional labor markets 
from the competition that would occur if migra- 
tion within the country was easier. These policies 
are harder to measure, and likely for this reason 
their effects on migration remain to be investi- 
gated. In view of the importance of federal grants 
to provincial public finances, it would also be 
desirable to quantify the extent to which the equal- 
ization system in Canada alters interregional 
migration patterns. 

Both with respect to the role of the market and 
with respect to the role of public policy, substan- 
tial issues and problems concerning the determi- 
nants and consequences of interregional 
migration in Canada have yet to be fully explored. 
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Synonyms 

Beneficiaries; Members without agency; 
Unplanned members; Unsolicited members 
Definition 


Involuntary “members” are those individuals 
whose relationships with an organization, group, 
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or community are without choice; rather they are 
mandatory, compulsory, and enforced against 
their will. Nonprofit and volunteer organizations 
often serve beneficiaries who are currently in or 
attempting to separate from these types of organi- 
zational relationships. 


Introduction 


Historically, nonprofit organizations (NPOs) have 
been perceived as altruistic entities that exist for 
the betterment of society. They are typically 
understood to be voluntary organizations created 
to meet a public need where beneficiaries go to 
willingly receive services. And while this is true in 
part, this prevailing assumption has been chal- 
lenged in recent years with the corporatization of 
the nonprofit industry. This shifting landscape 
of nonprofits has expanded our understanding of 
what it means to engage in nonprofit work. In 
particular, this shift has introduced acknowledge- 
ment of a type of nonprofit stakeholder known 
as an involuntary “member” or an involuntary 
“beneficiary.” 

The term “member” is often used to represent 
organizational relationships where people offi- 
cially join and become members (e.g., gym 
memberships). This entry, however, does not spe- 
cifically discuss membership in the context of 
nonprofit membership organizations such as asso- 
ciations or social clubs. Rather the term is used 
to analyze individual-organizational relation- 
ships more broadly with the focus on individuals 
who are considered to be the beneficiaries or 
receivers of services from the organization. It is 
in this vein that scholarship defines involuntary 
members as those individuals whose relationship 
with the organization is without choice or 
imposed upon them against their will (Peterson 
and McNamee 2016). 

The entry begins by describing the concept 
of involuntary membership, which is rooted in 
scholarly conversations about stigma and total 
institutions in traditional for-profit or governmental 
organizations. Next, is a discussion of nonprofit 
and volunteer organizations that serve beneficiaries 
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who are or have been involuntary “members” of 
other institutions. Examples of nonprofit clientele 
in this situation are those who struggle with at least 
one of three different challenges — health, displace- 
ment, and transition. The entry concludes with a 
discussion of the challenges and benefits of partic- 
ipating in this kind of work. 


Historical Roots 


In the early 1960s, scholars began conversations 
about total institutions, such as prisons and asy- 
lums, which are organizations whose members 
or recipients of service are largely cut off from the 
rest of society for extended periods of time 
(Foucault 1975; Goffman 1961, 1963). These insti- 
tutions often house stigmatized individuals, or out- 
casts, who do not adhere to societal norms and 
expectations. The organizations were often physi- 
cally set up to encourage the feeling of constant 
supervision, and consequently, compliance, a phe- 
nomenon known as panoptic control. In the exam- 
ple of a prison, a panoptic arrangement is one in 
which the watcher, a correctional officer in this 
case, can see all of the inmates but the inmates 
cannot see the watcher. This type of spatial arrange- 
ment gives the watcher a lot of control over the 
prison’s inmates in so much as the inmates begin to 
act as if they are constantly being watched — even 
when they are not. This body of scholarship began 
to draw attention to the main service recipients in 
these kinds of institutions who have little, if any, 
control over their own daily lives. The kind of 
individuals housed in these institutions was later 
termed “involuntary members.” 


Scholarship on Involuntary 
“Membership” 


Typically, membership is thought of in categorical 
ways. For instance, the members of organizations 
could include. However, there are other ways to 
understand organizational membership. More 
specially, membership can be understood along a 
continuum from voluntary to involuntary, where 
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involuntary membership indicates situations 
where individuals — including staff, employees, 
or beneficiaries — have very little control over 
their situations (Peterson and McNamee 2016). 
Scholarly work in this area suggests that people 
create their organizational experiences through 
their communication with superiors, subordinates, 
colleagues, covolunteers, and others. Through 
these interactions, they negotiate how much or 
how little control they have over the five different 
areas or facets of organizational experience, 
including their physical environment, mobility, 
relationships, body, and engagement. The greater 
control they have over each of the areas, the closer 
they will skew to the voluntary side of the “mem- 
bership” continuum. The lesser control they have 
over these areas, the closer they will be to the 
involuntary side of the continuum. 

The nature of membership — or one’s relation- 
ship to an organization be that as a member or as a 
beneficiary — can be understood through one or 
more of the following five aspects of organiza- 
tional experience: physical environment, mobil- 
ity, relationships, body, and engagement. The 
physical environment relates to anything tangible 
that surrounds an individual in an organization, 
such as noises they hear, sights they see, posses- 
sions they have, or spaces they live in. For exam- 
ple, in the most extreme involuntary situations, 
individuals do not have control over the lighting 
in their rooms, the layout of the furniture, or the 
belongings in their space. The level of mobility 
speaks to an individual’s freedom and capacity to 
move within, through, or around an organization. 
For instance, people in involuntary situations are 
often constrained in their ability to exit the orga- 
nization that they are a part of without prior 
approval or permission. Another aspect is the 
extent to which individuals have autonomy over 
their relationships in an organization. For exam- 
ple, within involuntary organizations, living 
mates are often assigned and contact with out- 
siders, including family or friends, can be limited 
and/or monitored. Additionally, the aspect of 
body speaks to the corporeal experience of indi- 
viduals and the degree to which they maintain 
control over their bodies. In some involuntary 
situations, individuals find that their body is 
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frequently controlled, restrained, or abused by 
others. Finally, the organizational experience can 
be characterized according to engagement, which 
involves assessing the degree of voluntary partic- 
ipation in organizational activities or processes or 
the receipt of services from the organization. In 
the most involuntary of organizations, individuals 
might be forced to accept services or mandated to 
participate in activities by the organization. 


Types of Involuntary Nonprofit 
Beneficiaries 


Overall, the continuum view of membership helps 
scholars and practitioners to characterize the dif- 
ferent experiences that individuals might have 
with their respective organizations. Of particular 
interest to the present entry are beneficiaries 
whose relationships with their respective non- 
profit organizations are somewhat involuntary in 
nature. These individuals are often in circum- 
stances that are outside of their control, they 
have little power, and they are dependent on 
NPOs to help them survive or to provide support, 
housing, or other basic needs. Accordingly, this 
section discusses three different types of involun- 
tary beneficiaries who depend on NPO support: 
(1) individuals struggling with health conditions, 
such as developmental disabilities; (2) displaced 
individuals, such as individuals experiencing 
homelessness, and (3) individuals in transition, 
such as parolees. In each section, a type of invol- 
untary beneficiary is identified and subsequently 
linked to one or more of the five aspects of 
membership to illustrate the ways in which they 
experience being involuntary members. Taken 
together, examination of these types of involun- 
tary beneficiaries and their respective NPOs reveal 
unique commonalities when contrasted with tradi- 
tional perspectives of nonprofit stakeholders. 


Involuntary Beneficiary: Individuals 
Struggling with Health Conditions 


Within the context of the United States, many 
NPOs meet the needs of individuals struggling 
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with various health conditions, including sub- 
stance abuse and chronic disease. To begin, 
individuals living with substance abuse issues 
may receive services from various health pro- 
viders. These individuals may be placed on the 
continuum of involuntary membership as they 
are generally subject to restricted mobility. That 
is, they are unable to physically exit or leave 
treatment facilities at will without prior permis- 
sion from a medical professional. For instance, 
they may be placed into court-ordered counsel- 
ing or treatment programs and may lose privi- 
leges that affect their mobility, such as losing a 
driver’s license until they fulfill the conditions 
of the court order. In general, NPOs addressing 
substance abuse issues may be divided into self- 
help organizations, such as Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, where individuals seek support for their 
own addiction, and support services, such as 
Al-Anon, an NPO that supports people who 
have a family member struggling with alcohol 
addiction. These organizations either organize 
to help those who are directly dealing with 
addiction issues, or family members who 
are living with individuals living with these 
issues. In sum, NPOs organized to address 
health issues tend to privilege the promotion 
of services, while still operating within current 
organizational and governmental structures and 
regulations. 

Another particularly salient group of benefi- 
ciaries who receive services provided by NPOs 
are those living with chronic disease including 
Crohn’s disease, fibromyalgia, and diabetes. 
These individuals are considered involuntary 
beneficiaries for a number of reasons. First, they 
are brought into and must maintain particular 
relationships with their doctors based on their 
unique health condition. Next, their physical sur- 
roundings are fixed, and often outside of their 
control as they are often surrounded by equip- 
ment like dialysis machines. Finally, individuals 
living with chronic health conditions often have 
little control over their bodies, as would be the 
case for a Crohn’s patient living with a colostomy 
bag. One condition, in particular, has been given 
considerable attention: individuals living with 
HIV/AIDS. Between the 1980s and 1990s, 
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nonprofit organizations in the United States 
received substantial governmental resources to 
address the growing epidemic. NPOs provide 
important medical service to individuals living 
with HIV/AIDS, including prophylactic mea- 
sures such as screenings and pharmaceutical dis- 
tribution. NPOs organized to address these issues 
may provide support to individuals, like the Cen- 
ter for Chronic Illness in Seattle, WA, or they 
may organize to raise funds for research, like 
the Global Alliance for Chronic Diseases in 
London. 


Involuntary Beneficiary: Individuals 
Struggling with Displacement 


Organizations that aid in displacement issues also 
frequently serve involuntary beneficiaries partic- 
ularly individuals experiencing homelessness, 
immigrant populations, and children within the 
foster care system. Collectively, these individuals 
experience displacement, whether temporary or 
permanent. Each is discussed in turn below. 
Individuals experiencing homelessness may be 
considered to be involuntary beneficiaries as 
many do not have much control over their physi- 
cal environments or relationships. That is, many 
individuals experiencing homelessness live in 
homeless shelters and they live alongside coresi- 
dents selected by the shelter. There is a tacit 
assumption that persons without homes are home- 
less because of something that they have done or a 
life choice they have made — the so-called culture 
of poverty ideology. Although a select number of 
individuals experiencing homelessness might 
choose their living arrangements, most can be 
understood as involuntary in that they lack control 
over their “membership” in the emergent commu- 
nity for people without homes. Further, home- 
lessness represents a complex constellation of 
issues, including physical and mental health, sub- 
stance abuse, and familial diversity. Individuals 
experiencing homelessness depend on NPOs to 
provide essential services such as food, shelter, 
and clothing. Beyond these essential services, 
NPOs are an important resource for social capital 
as well. That is, NPOs aid in connecting the 
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people experiencing homelessness with the larger 
surrounding community, fostering opportunities 
for employment, and tangible access to other 
resources. 

Similar to NPOs organized to aid people strug- 
gling with homelessness, organizations designed 
to aid immigrant populations must also work 
to secure essential resources for individuals. 
Immigrants may be considered involuntary bene- 
ficiaries because of their lack of control over their 
physical environment. For example, immigrants 
are tethered or certain cities because they are 
known for being safe and welcoming to immi- 
grants. Notably, it is imperative that NPOs serving 
the immigrant population remain responsive to 
its surrounding environment and sensitive to 
local needs. Further, survival of these organiza- 
tions depends upon the length of time they have 
been established. Organizations that are less 
established are likely to be perceived by the com- 
munity as less legitimate, and thus have a harder 
time receiving support. 

It is imperative that organizations aiding 
displaced individuals respect and attend to the 
local communities in which they are embedded. 
These NP organizations are subject to both local 
and national level laws and regulations that man- 
date how, where, and when they operate. For 
instance, in the United States, homeless shelters 
are often expected to collect private information 
about their beneficiaries, like their social security 
numbers, before they can receive state funding. 
These kinds of mandates further exacerbate the 
involuntary nature of beneficiaries as they have 
little choice but to provide very private informa- 
tion in exchange for having a place to sleep at 
night. In addition, organizational reputation helps 
to raise funds, which assists the NPO in their 
ability to aid displaced individuals. 


Involuntary Beneficiary: Individuals 
Struggling with Transition 


Transition NPOs meet the needs of individuals 
who are in some type of transition in their lives. 
For instance, formerly incarcerated individuals 
who work with NPOs in order to reintegrate into 
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society are an example of this type of beneficiary. 
These kinds of NPOs look for ways to help people 
adjust to their new situations and adjust to their 
respective communities. Transition NPOs often 
help individuals struggling with two different 
kinds of need — basic life needs and addiction 
support. 

First, some transition NPOs focus on meeting 
the basic needs of individuals in crisis. For 
instance, re-entry NPOs work with incarcerated 
individuals as they exit jail or prison and attempt 
to acclimate to society. Support comes in various 
forms including counseling, gas cards, resume 
and interview training, interview clothes, housing 
recommendations, job connections, and the like. 
Interestingly, one of the greatest needs of parolees 
transitioning out of a county jail system is com- 
municative support (Koschmann and Peterson 
2013). In other words, involuntary beneficiaries 
need social connections to link them to resources 
available in their community. Parolees need advo- 
cates and mentors to help them make a successful 
transition back into their communities as law 
abiding citizens. 

The second kind of transitional NPO meets 
the needs of involuntary beneficiaries in the addic- 
tion community. Nonprofit addiction support 
organizations, like Celebrate Recovery, may be 
faith-based in nature. Addiction NPOs are often 
affiliated with churches, and thus, may have their 
own perspective on the idea of individual agency. 
Generally, faith-based addiction NPOs help ben- 
eficiaries recognize that have no power over their 
addictions but that there is a power out there who 
is greater and who is able to forgive. The ultimate 
goal of many of these programs is to pray for 
God’s will to guide their steps and continually 
free them from addiction. Research supports that 
spiritually might be consequential in an individ- 
ual’s degree of success when it comes to resisting 
substance use (Brown et al. 2013). 

Together, these transition NPOs support indi- 
viduals who are quite literally, in transit, between 
a former life and a life that has yet to be realized. 
The NPOs are the lynch pins that hold these 
worlds together for involuntary beneficiaries and 
who help them to regain agency over the facets of 
membership. 
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Challenges and Benefits of Working with 
Involuntary Beneficiaries 


NPOs who work with involuntary beneficiaries 
experience the challenges and enjoy the benefits 
of such work. To begin, serving communities 
of involuntary beneficiaries can be difficult and 
challenging for several reasons. First, employees 
and volunteers likely engage in emotional labor in 
their roles. Emotional labor involves aspects to 
work in which organizational team members are 
expected to put on or enact a certain type of 
emotion when interacting with clients, customers, 
or in this case, involuntary beneficiaries, in order 
to meet their role expectations (Hochschild 1983). 
In order to perform appropriately, employees 
and volunteers have to engage in both surface 
acting, which involves changing their facial, out- 
ward expressions, as well as deep acting, which 
involves attempting to change their own thoughts. 
If NPOs do not support volunteer and employees 
who struggle with the emotional labor expecta- 
tions, burnout could result. Second, often invol- 
untary beneficiaries do not seek out partnerships 
with the aforementioned organizations, but rather 
these “memberships” are imposed upon them by 
the court, by other agencies, or even by family or 
friends. Accordingly, some of them enter these 
NPOs as antagonistic or perhaps simply apathetic 
participants. From a practical stand point, unwill- 
ing “members” are often resistant to change and 
less likely to adopt some of the self-enhancement 
strategies and practices made available to them. 
Still, with all of the challenges, NPOs who 
serve involuntary beneficiaries also impart vari- 
ous benefits to society that make the work worth- 
while. First, and foremost, NPOs create a “third 
space” that connects communities to larger insti- 
tutions. These NPOs act as lynch pins or bridges 
that connect micro and macro levels of society 
and enable beneficiaries to more robustly partici- 
pate in democratic engagement. Second, these 
nonprofits equip their beneficiaries with strategies 
for negotiating, managing, or reframing the 
stigma that comes with their involuntary member- 
ship. For instance, many parts of the country are 
seeing the emergence of empowerment NPOs. 
These nonprofits aid involuntary beneficiaries in 
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recasting and envisioning themselves as having a 
voice and, in doing so, help them to reframe their 
own identities and to see themselves in new ways. 


Conclusion 


In sum, this entry discusses the concept of in- 
voluntary membership as a unique perspec- 
tive on individual-organizational relationships. 
Organizations which address health, displace- 
ment, and transition often serve involuntary ben- 
eficiaries who have little to no control over their 
own entry or exit from the organization. This pre- 
sents an opportunity for nonprofit organizations to 
consider the complex nature of what it means to 
belong to an organization and the varying degree 
of power or agency ascribed to individual mem- 
bers. In doing so, it describes three different kinds 
of involuntary stakeholders who are aided by 
NPOs including: (1) individuals struggling with 
health conditions, (2) displaced individuals, and 
(3) individuals in transition. It also highlights 
some of the challenges to working with involun- 
tary beneficiaries, including the difficult emotion 
work that many NPOs have to manage. Finally, it 
touches on the benefits of serving involuntary 
populations. Overall, the entry summarizes how 
the scholarly community has started to recog- 
nize involuntary beneficiaries and highlights the 
uniqueness that transcends NPOs who serve these 
special populations. 
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Synonyms 


Policy subsystem; Policy network 


Definition 


Iron Triangle: Alliances of congressional commit- 
tees, executive/administrative agencies, and inter- 
est groups that control major policy areas. 

Issue Network: A shared knowledge group that 
can be populated by a wide and unpredictable 
number of actors who are devoted to the issues 
and not each other. 

Policy Technocracy: A policy process that is 
dominated by actors with specialized issue exper- 
tise or knowledge. 


Introduction 


Numerous studies have shown that the policy 
process and its key actors may differ considerably 
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across policy domains. Introduced and reviewed 
by this chapter, the concept of the issue network 
(Heclo 1978) is now part of a broader literature 
that is devoted to making sense of the key actors, 
including who participates, who wields the power, 
and how they organize to exert influence on the 
policy process. Although a radical departure from 
the traditional conceptualization of this process, 
for a host of policy domains, the issue network is a 
better depiction of the complex relationships 
among policy actors and assists in understanding 
outcomes. After exploring the emergence of the 
issue network, this chapter reviews the related 
implications for the democratic state and dis- 
cusses recent advancements in this broader stream 
of literature. 


The Emergence of the Issue Network 


In his seminal article, “Issue Networks and the 
Executive Establishment,” Hugh Heclo (1978) 
developed the concept of the issue network as a 
way to describe his observations of an increas- 
ingly open and fractured policy process in Wash- 
ington, DC. According to Heclo, the widening 
scope of many public policies had generated a 
push-pull effect in the relationship between dem- 
ocratic politics and the executive establishment. 
As aspirations for improvement were thrust on the 
government, rather than growing a national 
administrative structure, he observed a continued 
shift in policy actions by intermediaries. The 
intermediaries included state and local govern- 
ments as well as private contractors, consultants, 
and other issue-conscious advocacy groups. This 
trend politicized the organizational role of the 
public executive and mobilized a widening num- 
ber of actors who hoped to exert influence on the 
policy process. Now less involved in the direct 
execution of public programs, executives had to 
navigate these complex systems, mobilize inter- 
mediaries, and make highly important decisions 
on society’s behalf. Thus, they had to be highly 
knowledgeable about the substance of particular 
issues and acceptable to the proliferating groups 
now claiming an interest in the choices being 
made. This pulled the executive further away 
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from “the nontechnical, non-specialist under- 
standing of the ordinary citizen and politician” 
(p. 94). 

Increasingly, as argued by Heclo, it was the 
public executive’s reputation among those “in 
the know” that made them available for presiden- 
tial appointments. Unlike executives of the past, 
they were policy politicians not partisans. This 
meant that they were engaged in issue politics 
more so than democratic politics. Thus, they had 
limited ties to a party or to the electorate. Heclo 
observed them moving in and out of ad hoc, loose 
alliances that were forming among interest groups 
and individuals, both in and out of the govern- 
ment. The actors in these alliances were seeking 
influence commensurate with their knowledge of 
particular issues. Connected through the issues, 
they were part of a burgeoning policy technocracy 
that also included many subordinate positions to 
the executives. Heclo warned that these changes 
in politics and administration were complicating a 
once-stable political system and its definitive ref- 
erence points. It had become difficult to distin- 
guish the governmental structure from its broader 
environment. As such, the predominant depiction 
of the policy process and its key actors as a sub- 
government or iron triangle was, according to 
Heclo, a disastrously incomplete anachronism 
(Berry 1989). Thus, he developed the concept of 
the issue network as more accurate depiction that 
would assist in understanding many modern pol- 
icy outcomes and serve as a vehicle for him to 
share his concerns over the corresponding threats 
to democratic legitimacy. Heclo’s concerns and 
observations raise several questions that warrant 
further consideration. (1) Should the iron triangle 
still be recognized as the most influential hub of 
policymaking in Washington, DC? (2) Are there 
any potential benefits associated with the emer- 
gent influence of issue networks? (3) Do issue 
networks pose a threat to the democratic state? 


Iron Triangles Versus Issue Networks 

Prior to the conceptualization of the issue net- 
work, the policy process was thought to be rela- 
tively closed and segmented, such that each policy 
domain was dominated by a limited collection of 
privileged elites (Dahl 1961; Lowi 1969; Truman 
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1971). Many utilized the triangle imagery to sug- 
gest that power and control were vested in mutu- 
ally reinforcing and beneficial relationships 
among outside interest groups, congressional 
committees, and executive agencies who shared 
a Stake in a particular policy (Cater 1964; Freeman 
1965; Griffith 1939). Here, policymaking was 
thought to be consensual, thereby stabilizing pol- 
icy content. Quiet bargaining, including the 
exchange of political favors and support, pro- 
duced a level of rigidity that made these systems 
somewhat impenetrable by outsiders — even by the 
president. Yet, for a host of intricate and confusing 
policy initiatives, Heclo argued that the familiar 
politics of the iron triangle had evolved or was 
being overlaid by issue networks. 

Heclo (1978) stated that in “looking for the 
closed triangles of control, we tend to miss the 
fairly open networks of people that increasingly 
impinge upon government” (p. 88). Built on plu- 
ralist notions of power, the issue network 
describes a policy process where it is all but 
impossible to identify the dominant actors 
(Jordan 1981). Here, power is disaggregated and 
access is predicated on the development and 
exchange of information and knowledge. Issue 
networks, then, are shared knowledge groups 
that can be populated by a wide and unpredictable 
number of actors. This may include the elites 
referenced above, but also may include White 
House aides, bureaucrats, consultants, policy 
advocates, researchers, and other highly knowl- 
edgeable individuals. The functions of these indi- 
viduals may spread across agency jurisdictions 
and incorporate citizens who were initially 
excluded from the iron triangle (Milward and 
Wamsely 1984). Referred to by Heclo as an intra- 
mural activity, many policy domains are now pop- 
ulated by just as many expert issue watchers and 
policy activists as they are governmental actors. 
These actors may move in an out of issue networks 
rather freely (Berry 1989). Network boundaries 
are somewhat sloppy because the issue areas 
may overlap and the alliances are open-ended 
and loose, such that new alliances may form 
around the differential effects of enacted policies. 

As such, the actors in issue networks do not 
necessarily know, nor agree with, one another. 
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They are not trying to garner some mutual benefit 
or uniting in dominance over a policy or program. 
They are intellectually and/or emotionally com- 
mitted to the issues, not each other. Thus, their 
interactions do not always produce agreement, 
mutual dependence, or collective action as with 
an interest group. Participation is characterized by 
irregular, but intensive, interactions where actors 
exchange ideas and compete to redefine particular 
issues and influence their politicization. Issue net- 
works, then, may lack the stable set of relation- 
ships and the shared commitment to compromise 
characterized by the politics of the iron triangle 
(Berry 1989). 

Whereas the iron triangle depicts a policy pro- 
cess that is tightly bound, orderly, and predictable, 
the issue network depicts a policy process that is 
relatively permeable, amorphous, and, often, 
highly conflictual (Gais et al. 1984). The former 
continues to have significant influence over the 
analysis of public policy (Birkland 2001; Chubb 
1983). Yet, the iron triangle structure is not con- 
sistently observable across all policy domains 
(Miller 1985). More and more policies and pro- 
grams have become quite controversial, which 
supports Heclo’s argument that something less 
closed and secretive than the politics of the iron 
triangle must exist (Wilson 1980). In many policy 
domains, by shifting the focus to the many loose 
jointed “webs of influence that [now] provoke and 
guide the exercise of power” (Heclo 1978, p. 102), 
the issue network may be a more accurate and 
useful depiction of the policy process and its key 
actors. The scope of the government along with its 
complex programs and the need for results inevi- 
tably paved the way for more issue experts and 
policy advocates. 


Issue Network Politics and the Threat 
to Democratic State 


Both conceptualizations were, as argued by Grant 
Jordan (1981), critical commentaries highlighting 
important differences in the American politics of 
the 1950s—1960s and of the 1970s—1980s. 
Whereas criticisms of the iron triangle were 
aimed at limitations on access to the policy 
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process, Heclo was critical of the emergent influ- 
ence of what he felt amounted to a policy tech- 
nocracy. As described previously, the growing 
number of policy commitments and the 
corresponding use of intermediaries had increased 
Washington’s reach, thereby generating a number 
of hybrid interests and new actors hoping to exert 
influence on the policy process. Thus, there was a 
growing need for more rigor in the analysis of 
policy choices, which increased the value of spe- 
cialized issue expertise. Now referred to as issue 
networks, Heclo (1978) observed that it was 
“through networks of people who regard each 
other as knowledgeable, or at least needing to be 
answered, that public policy issues tend to be 
refined, evidence debated, and alternative options 
worked out” (p. 104). Often unknown to the pub- 
lic at large, many of the top public executives in 
Washington, and their subordinates, were being 
referred for appointment because of their reputa- 
tions among these issue networks. Heclo warned 
that this policy technocracy may well generate 
more informed policy debates and widen partici- 
pation in the process, but it may do so at the 
expense of democratic legitimacy. He stressed 
the disintegration of the once-stable political ref- 
erence points around which political coalitions 
were ordinarily built, such as the political parties, 
which helped the general public identify with their 
government. 

According to Heclo, issue network politics did 
increase the maneuvering room of public execu- 
tives. Assuming the role of a policy politician, it 
allowed them to split and recombine the many 
sources of support and opposition to issues. Yet, 
he was critical of the unpredictable and disorga- 
nized decision-making process accompanying 
this style of politics and a consequent tendency, 
from the viewpoint of the general public, for pol- 
icy debates to drift toward the controversial and 
incomprehensible. His criticisms cover several 
differences in issue network politics and demo- 
cratic politics and their consequences for policy 
outputs. 

Heclo believed the growing technical com- 
plexity associated with issue networks made dem- 
ocratic politics more difficult. He focused his 
reasoning around four themes: complexity, 
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consensus, confidence, and closure. First, demo- 
cratic politics tries to simplify complex problems 
and offer a few intelligible choices, whereas issue 
networks gain influence by searching out the com- 
plexities. It is in dealing with the complexities that 
network actors can gain a reputation for being 
knowledgeable and are needed. This, however, 
may push the debate beyond the comprehension 
of the general public. Actors may also define the 
issues within the political systems based on their 
beliefs and preferences rather than representative 
politics. Second, the aim of democratic politics is 
the achievement of some level of consensus, but 
issue networks tend to reward intransigence or 
antagonistic behavior (Jordan 1981). It is deemed 
a sign of intellectualism. Often a site of conten- 
tion, then, the actors’ understanding of the issues 
tends to trump any desire for agreement. More and 
more issues, then, are politicized and infused with 
controversy. This makes many more policy out- 
comes unpredictable. And, lastly, in democratic 
politics, leaders are expected to be sure of them- 
selves and quite definitive about what is to be 
done. Democratic politics favors decisive action, 
whereas the incentives in issue networks work 
against the closure of debate. Here, actors are 
rewarded for challenging accepted wisdom and 
continuously weighing alternatives. After all, the 
goal is to provoke and guide the exercise of 
power, not to collectively take action and control 
policies or programs. 

A potential threat to the democratic state, issue 
network politics tends to fragment rather than 
segment policy actors. As argued by Heclo, there 
is no fixed, identifiable power structure or stable 
set of actors for the general public to identify with 
or that is open to presidential influence or 
bargaining (Jordan 1981). The policy technocracy 
has developed its own rhetoric or way of arguing 
policy choices and looking at the world that gen- 
erates further complexities and exacerbates the 
need for more specialized expertise. The technical 
nature and intricacy of the policies developed 
via the influence of issue networks create a 
knowledge-driven environment that necessitates 
a heightened level of expertise to maneuver and 
exert influence on the policy process. Thus, for a 
host of policy initiatives, issue network politics is 
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likely the new normal. Yet, as Heclo (1978) argues 
this will “impose considerable strains on those 
charged with government leadership” (p. 105). 
The policy activists and issue experts are likely 
to remain unsatisfied with, and the general public 
disconnected from and uncommitted to, what the 
government is actually debating and doing. 


Policy Subsystems, Issue Networks, 
and Learning 


As part of a broader literature that attempts to 
make sense of the policy process and its key 
actors, the iron triangle and the issue network are 
two distinct and contradictory views. While some 
continue to argue over which is the most typical 
and most descriptive depiction (Berry 1989), 
Heclo offered the issue network as an overlay to, 
not a replacement of, iron triangles. Issue net- 
works come into and out of existence when a 
policy issue becomes compelling, while the tri- 
angles tend to remain. Thus, he was among the 
first to argue that there might be several different 
structural arrangements through which actors 
might attempt to exert influence on the policy 
process. As this broader literature has unfolded, 
there has been some disagreement over terminol- 
ogy. Nonetheless, the actors or potential actors 
who share an interest in a policy domain or sub- 
stantive area are generally referred to as a policy 
community (Atkinson and Coleman 1992; 
Linquist 1992; Pross 1986), while the differences 
in who actually participates, who wields power, 
and variations in the levels of integration are often 
situated on a continuum of policy networks or 
subsystems (Atkinson and Coleman 1989; Jordan 
1981; Marsh and Rhodes 1992). Elitist and tightly 
coupled subsystems like the iron triangle are often 
situated at one end of these continuums, while 
pluralist and loosely coupled subsystems like 
the issue network are situated at the other end. 
These continuums are often employed in the 
field of comparative policymaking (Campbell 
et al. 1989) as frameworks for exploring the rela- 
tionship between differences in subsystem struc- 
tures and policy outcomes (Hallacher 2005). In 
the process, as stated by Atkinson and Coleman 
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(1992), “institutionally imposed boundaries to 
research have been broken down and replaced 
by a more fluid and less restricted view of the 
policy process” (p. 162). 

This subsystems’ view, however, may not ade- 
quately capture the ebb and flow of policymaking 
over time (Birkland 2001). Baumgartner and 
Jones (1991, 1993) argue that policymaking fol- 
lows a pattern of punctuated equilibrium, where 
relatively long periods of stability are punctuated 
by rapid bursts of change. This is consistent with 
the potential for iron triangles to periodically 
break down — possibly due to a sudden shift in 
how problems are understood or in the balance of 
power. Issue networks, however, portray a much 
different ebb and flow. They depict a policy pro- 
cess that is in a state of constant conflict and flux. 
Yet, it is the intermediate level or nature of this 
conflict, described both as “antagonistic coopera- 
tion” (Marin and Mayntz 1991) and “persuasive 
discourse” (White 1994), that many now suggest 
creates increased opportunities for learning and 
change (Hallacher 2005; Sabatier and Jenkins- 
Smith 1993). Contrary to some of Heclo’s initial 
criticisms, then, several scholars now argue that, 
when compared to an iron triangle, the issue net- 
work can create an environment that is more con- 
ducive to learning, which makes it more stable 
and less likely to be dramatically altered or 
destroyed (Baumgartner and Jones 1993; Sabatier 
and Jenkins-Smith 1993). 

Several scholars now look to Sabatier’s (1988) 
advocacy coalition framework (ACF) to make 
sense of issue network politics and suggest that 
they are much less chaotic and unstable than orig- 
inally portrayed by Heclo (Birkland 2001; 
Hallacher 2005). The ACF draws attention to the 
coalitions that form around beliefs and values 
within a policy community. Sabatier and his col- 
leagues claim that two to four advocacy coalitions 
can be found in most policy communities, 
whereas one typically emerges as the dominant 
coalition that controls the levers of power. Similar 
to the actors found in issue networks, these coali- 
tions may include public executives, other bureau- 
crats, interest group leaders, researchers, experts, 
and other individuals who share a particular belief 
in a policy. Yet, whereas Heclo portrays these 
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types of coalitions as ad hoc and loose, the ACF 
suggest that they are quite stable. Their unwilling- 
ness to move on core values and beliefs, while 
allowing movement on items of secondary impor- 
tance, generates stability. As actors seek a better 
understanding, conflict between coalitions when 
maintained at intermediate levels enhances the 
potential for policy learning and change 
(Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith 1993). Despite its 
explanatory value, the ACF, and other advances 
in this literature, have not adequately addressed 
Heclo’s criticisms related to how these structural 
arrangements might improve the policy debate at 
the expense of democratic legitimacy. 


Conclusion 


Heclo (1978) developed the concept of issue net- 
works as a practical and, perhaps, more realistic 
depiction of an open and fractured policy process 
in Washington, DC. Increasing complexities 
related to the widening scope of public policy 
and the use of intermediaries sparked a new 
dynamic in which the need for specialized issue 
expertise had heightened the tension between the 
administrative state and democratic principles. As 
argued by Heclo, this new dynamic is likely to 
endure. Networks of policy specialists have 
established their importance, such that there is 
no way to reverse the expectations and desire for 
more in-depth knowledge. Yet, while many 
scholars share Heclo’s recognition of the evolu- 
tion of the familiar politics of the iron triangle and 
continue to explore the potential differences in the 
structural arrangements through which actors 
might attempt to exert influence on the policy 
process, few have given adequate attention to his 
criticisms of this evolution. Thus, the impact of 
the emergent influence of issue networks and 
other structural arrangements on the democratic 
state deserves further consideration. Consider, for 
example, the following questions. Does decision- 
making that works against the closure of debate 
generate learning or policy drift? Do issue net- 
works and other open structural arrangements 
expand participation in a pluralist fashion, or 1s 
the expansion limited in other elitist ways? And 
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how does this evolution in the policy process and 
the growth of a policy technocracy relate to the 
ongoing decline in the public’s trust and confi- 
dence in the government? 


Cross-References 


Policy Networks as a Form of Governance 
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Public Procurement 
Professionals 
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Synonyms 


Acquisitions; Contract management; Contracting; 
government officials; Government workers; Hier- 
archy; Job activities; Job classifications; Job duties; 
Job positions; Organizational structure; Practi- 
tioners; Procurement scholars; Public administra- 
tionists; Public administrators; Public personnel; 
Public servants; Purchasing; Supply management 


Definition 


The governmental actors and their occupational 
duties performed and managed through delega- 
tion and execution of purchasing and supply 
chain functions that demonstrate professionalism 
in public service. 


Introduction 


Public procurement practitioners and scholars 
have been seeking autonomy and credibility in 


attaining jurisdiction over a number of public 
management decision-making functions beyond 
the traditional role of purchasing or buying public 
goods and services. Similar to the broader field of 
public administration, there is debate in regards to 
what constitutes the roles and responsibilities of 
practitioners, and what approaches to practice are 
characteristic of professionalism. There are sev- 
eral advantages to understanding professionalism 
in public procurement such as a desire to ensure 
that members of the profession prescribe to a 
certain quality of practices in delivering goods 
and services to their respective stakeholders. 
Since public procurement involves decisions that 
have social and economic impacts, it can be stated 
that the roles and responsibilities of practitioners 
extend beyond conventional purchasing practices 
of acquisition or contracting. 

As an example, the decision to purchase par- 
ticular goods or services typically establishes a 
relationship with a private sector entity enjoying 
economic profits, requires the use of public 
resources that involves trade-offs in terms of 
opportunity costs, and the provision of public 
goods and services dictates the social behaviors 
associated with use of these offerings. Essentially, 
public procurement entails multisector collabora- 
tive efforts with numerous exogenous factors in 
the decision-making process and social and eco- 
nomic externalities in terms of results from out- 
put. Given the complexity of public-private 
partnership involved in the public procurement 
function, in addition to the impacts to governance 
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and consumers of public goods and services, it is 
necessary to present a model for professional 
practices and identify which public servants are 
responsible for engagement. 

One of the approaches for studying the roles 
and responsibilities of professionals deal with 
honing-in on the job tasks performed and man- 
aged by practitioners who demonstrate character- 
istics of public sector professionalism. In doing 
so, the job classes of practitioners who may be 
considered professionals need to be identified so 
that public managers and residents know which 
practitioners are to be held accountable. Further- 
more, it is the job tasks of public procurement 
professionals that may serve as a model for pro- 
fessionalism in the field. 

To determine a standard set of job classes and 
job tasks for public procurement, the Universal 
Public Procurement Certification Council 
(UPPCC) administered a survey to practitioners 
regarding the performance and management of 
75 job tasks. A factor analysis is implemented 
herein so that the job tasks reportedly performed 
and managed by practitioners can be studied and 
assessed. The 17 job descriptions reported by 
survey respondents, e.g., chief procurement offi- 
cer, project manager, intermediate-level buyer, 
compliance officer, contract administrator, can 
be organized into broader job classes, which pro- 
vides a starting point for beginning to understand 
the roles of professionals in public procurement. 
One of the reasons for development of an organi- 
zational structure of job classes is to standardize 
the job positions of public procurement practi- 
tioners to improve the quality of public procure- 
ment decision-making for the purposes of 
maximizing the social and economic benefits cre- 
ated from provision of public goods and services. 
The creation of an organizational structure among 
practitioners adds substance and maturity to the 
field, which in turn establishes a foundation for 
professionalization of public procurement. 

This entry will first provide an inquiry into 
the study of public sector professionalism as it 
relates to public administration, the field for 
which public procurement belongs. Public pro- 
curement practitioners are indeed public adminis- 
trators, and hence the tenets of professionalism in 
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public service serve as standards and guidelines 
for professional procurement practices. In addi- 
tion, aspects of professionalism as they relate to 
the core purchasing and supply functions inherent 
to public procurement are presented as a path for 
pursuing discovery of professional roles and 
responsibilities. Subsequently, these core profes- 
sional values and the obligations of practitioners 
serve as bases for converting ideology into action 
through performance and management of specific 
job tasks. Based on roles and responsibilities of 
public procurement practitioners, specific job 
tasks can be delegated and executed to achieve 
desired outcomes that fulfill practitioners’ com- 
mitments and obligations as professionals in the 
public sector. 

As a result, this entry focuses on professional 
job tasks in public procurement as a way of 
benchmarking the model action-orientation of 
practitioners. Also, these practitioners self-relate 
with distinct job descriptions that can be grouped 
together to establish broader categorizations of 
job classes that are inclusive of various job 
descriptions that may vary according to agency 
or organization. It is important to establish an 
organizational structure for public procurement 
practitioners so that government officials and the 
public at-large are aware of whom to rely upon 
and hold accountable for decision-making and for 
the upholding of professionalism in public pro- 
curement and administration. 


Professionalism in Public Procurement 
and Administration 


Practitioner job tasks and job classes are funda- 
mental to studying the attributes of professional- 
ism and factors related to politicization. To 
determine what it is that public procurement prac- 
titioners do in terms of their job tasks, and to 
identify the various job classes of actors, it is 
important to first develop a context for the roles 
and responsibilities of a professional in the public 
sector. Practitioners in the public sector need 
to adhere to certain ethics, standards, guidelines, 
and various traditions that serve as precursors 
for approaching job tasks of the profession. 
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Technical specialty and rigor are unique attributes 
of professionalism that involve task-specific capa- 
bilities related to a coherent specialization of 
higher-level practitioners, which could be poten- 
tially referred to as professionals. 

A major challenge to identifying the specific 
job tasks and job classes of professionals in public 
procurement is determining a framework that 
captures the artistic and scientific elements under- 
lying professionalism in public service. There has 
been longstanding discourse regarding the context 
and validity of professionalism in accordance 
with task specialization. For example, public 
administration has been proclaimed to resemble 
business, science, and art, and each view of public 
administration has different implications for the 
meaning of task specialization, and hence the 
actual and appropriate job tasks of professionals. 
Public administration has been said to relate 
to scientific management and business, where 
managerialism and efficiency are the guiding cri- 
terion for government operations. On the other 
hand, public administration can be viewed as an 
art through pragmatism, interpretation, and epis- 
temology, as if functioning more like a craft of 
inquiry than a means to an end. 

There are numerous other tenets of profession- 
alism that connect the business, science, and art of 
public administration. The interdisciplinary field 
can be viewed as a conduit for studying the sci- 
ence of human behavior to achieve a better under- 
standing of psychology and sociological factors 
involving both government and residents’ inter- 
action in the public sphere. Through these human- 
ist orientations, the policy-making and political 
processes that establish and control governance 
can be devised and implemented. The logic and 
psychology of these premises can be debated and 
accepted as options for choice. The professional 
public administrator therefore aims to interpret 
laws wisely and in the public interest from the 
ability to engage theory, science, and comparative 
systems of governance. Different combinations 
of theory and value orientations create varied 
interpretations leading to preferred political 
styles, conflicting approaches to dealing with 
public issues, and qualities that may be contro- 
versial in defining citizenship. A public 
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administrator displaying professionalism must be 
able to inculcate an orientation to the world so that 
there is consistency in meaning making and public 
perception in order for resolutions to be structured 
and problems solved. 

The neutral orientations, and conversely the 
political orientations of public administrators, 
also serve as points of contention in modeling 
professionalism. Public sector professionalism 
can be based upon neutral tenets of democratic 
administration such as constitutionalism, scien- 
tific management, power of reason, and mecha- 
nism, whereby rational calculation, benefit-cost 
formulaic, and functional expressions are mantras 
to decision-making. Differently, public adminis- 
tration can be politicized by addressing social 
functions dealing with political values, stances, 
equity, equality, pluralism, interest groups, or 
bureaucratic expertise. The neutral approach can 
be summarized according to instrumentality, effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, and finding the correct 
answer to solve problems through specialized 
knowledge grounded in theory, science, and math- 
ematics, whereas the political approach involves 
balancing competing factions, prioritizing public 
interest, and strategic maneuvering within gov- 
ernment’s enterprise of public agencies, munici- 
palities, and quasi-organizations. 

The public procurement profession contends 
with the same competing orientations to per- 
forming public service. Public procurement 
specialists can abide by a neutral, ideal-type 
bureaucracy in delegating and executing procure- 
ment processes and procedures according to a 
practical regard for laws, statutes, mandates, and 
policies. On the contrary, public procurement 
specialists can assume political roles through 
focus on interactions between organizations, 
principals, and agents, and influences from the 
social and economic environment. Practitioners 
follow neutral modes of professionalism through 
outsourcing, privatizing, and contracting-out 
where procurement specialists become middle- 
managers, leaving the social, economic, and polit- 
ical factors to be addressed by contractors and 
vendors. The neutral professional of public pro- 
curement makes decisions according to the dyadic 
and bilateral elements involved in linear 
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relationships. Here, the private sector and non- 
profit entities perform the specialized, technical 
work that public procurement practitioners once 
loved. In this regard, public procurement practi- 
tioners follow market-based business best prac- 
tices such as quantitative performance measures, 
notional value-for-money, and marginal produc- 
tion functions of supply and demand. 

The politicized professional of public procure- 
ment makes decisions considering the three pillars 
of public, private, and nonprofit sectors. In this 
case, there is a circular interaction between exog- 
enous factors such as the social and economic 
environment, public policy arena, stakeholder 
organizations, and the purchasing practices within 
one’s own organization and perceived organiza- 
tional contexts. In this manner, political factors 
such as the needs and wants of interorganizational 
participants can impact the decision-making that 
takes place with respect to the nature and type of 
specific procurements. With politicization, deci- 
sion metrics are lax, the process allows for 
subjectivity and adaptability, and outcomes are 
less certain. The emphasis shifts from mechanistic 
practices to human relationships, learning 
dynamics, and facilitation of intended goals and 
objectives, even if the outcomes appear to be 
advantageous to one particular social class or 
group. Depending on the situation and circum- 
stances, the roles and responsibilities of practi- 
tioners vary in terms of who public procurement 
practitioners are accountable to. 


Public Procurement Roles and 
Responsibilities 


The challenge for public procurement profes- 
sionals is that their attention is devoted to practi- 
cal, day-to-day operations of government, but 
their roles and responsibilities include concern 
for enhancing the civic character of policy partic- 
ipants. However, mantras such as efficiency and 
effectiveness are often favored over responsibility 
or inclusion. Public procurement practitioners 
are faced with the presence of multiple, compet- 
ing, and alternating performance expectations 
of diverse, legitimate, and conflicting sources. 
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For example, practitioners deal with trade-offs 
between being accountable to the procurement 
department and their own organization, or the 
agency and the contractor. Ultimately, the roles 
and responsibilities of practitioners are contingent 
upon shared impressions involving the key stake- 
holders, programmatic issues, political factors, 
client satisfaction, points of ongoing conflict, 
and unresolved issues. 

The roles and responsibilities of public procure- 
ment practitioners are oftentimes centered on 
aspects of accountability, in which there may be a 
missing link between outcomes and objectives of 
good governance or democracy. For example, the 
outcomes vis-a-vis public policies of elected offi- 
cials are reflected through specific procurements; 
however, when the public procurement function 
fails in delivering the appropriate quality or quan- 
tity of public goods/services demanded by the pub- 
lic, the political actors are not held accountable. 
Instead, the public procurement practitioner is 
found culpable. In other cases, the tangential con- 
sequences or externalities of specific procurements 
or broader public procurement objectives are not 
taken into account, or fail to be identified. More 
often than not, public procurement’s customers are 
actually internal departments that need particular 
inputs thereby insinuating devolution from impli- 
cations resulting from the political needs and wants 
of policymakers and residents. 

Along these lines, public procurement is seen as 
a reactionary conduit to the strategic planning func- 
tion, which is often politicized. However, this 
regressive nature of the public procurement func- 
tion separates its practices from the political func- 
tion that initiates action. Conventionally, only after 
the public organization has developed core values 
and objectives that functional procurement strate- 
gies can be put into place according to macro policy 
goals and budgetary resources. Without a strategic 
alignment between the agenda-setting policy that 
steers organizational objectives and the procure- 
ment function, it becomes difficult to establish pub- 
lic procurement as a complementary function to 
good governance and democratic ideology. 

Specialists in public procurement, serving as 
agents in purchasing roles yet shift managerial 
responsibility, may have a greater tendency 
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toward corruption, immoral practices, or the com- 
modification of citizenry. Purchasing agents who 
are delineated from strategic planning functions 
tend to focus on market-based purchases and may 
be inclined toward privatization, which can 
threaten democratic ideologies and constitutional 
rights, as has been seen in case study examples 
involving private prisons, mental health rehabili- 
tation centers, and defense contracting, among 
others. Public policy directives, policy goals, and 
program requirements may be ambiguously 
defined and monitored infrequently, making it 
difficult for public managers to evaluate fre- 
quency, consistency, and quality of service in 
light of privatized or contracted-out social ser- 
vices. It is the policy school of thought, grounded 
in theoretical and socioeconomic techniques, 
which has provided public managers with an 
applicable understanding of the deficiencies in 
separating politics from procurement, thus leav- 
ing motivational, humanistic, and political aspects 
unexplored. 

Ideally, public procurement serves both tech- 
nically rational administrative functions and func- 
tional conduits for the proliferation of political 
will. This requires that public managers exercise 
discretion in the provision of public goods and 
services. De-politicization in public procurement 
can lead to goal divergence between public policy 
directives and implementation, presenting defi- 
ciencies in responsibility. The issue of trust 
comes into play when procurement activities are 
based solely on positivist functions. It is important 
to establish strategic relations between political 
actors, an aspect of trust that is based on the 
knowledge of and experience with other parties. 
Responsibility through trust is a major political 
function involving psychological and social pro- 
cesses inherent to developing, maintaining, 
changing, and continuity of operations. 

Public procurement personnel therefore are 
expected to contribute to the strategic policy pro- 
cess by interpreting what good service means 
through reconciling the diverse values of varying 
constituent groups and deeper community cul- 
tures. Public procurement practitioners ensure 
responsibility by balancing numerous sources of 
authority including board policies, purchasing 
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guidelines, public hearing requirements, and 
civil service regulations. If responsibility is 
degraded with respect to failure in catering to, or 
considering stakeholder factions, there is a chance 
of eroding democracy and impeding citizen par- 
ticipation, leading to neglect of values and public 
interest. 

Public procurement struggles between identi- 
fying its practices as being task-based, economic, 
apolitical, and rational, or being necessarily 
imbued with politicization, social conditions, 
and constituencies. Public procurement pursues 
socioeconomic ends in its role and responsibility 
to provide public goods and services that follow 
tenets of good governance involving transpar- 
ency, accountability, and the efficient and effec- 
tive provision of goods and services as demanded 
by the public. The professional public procure- 
ment practitioner balances the varying roles and 
responsibilities by considering the rational and 
political complexities of public service. To study 
how these professional roles and responsibilities 
are carried out, the job classes and tasks of public 
procurement are examined. 


Job Classes and Tasks in Public 
Procurement 


Considering the roles and responsibilities, and 
various functions served by public procurement 
practitioners, this section looks at job tasks 
performed and managed in public procurement 
and the job classes of practitioners. The UPPCC 
conducted a survey in 2012 aimed at devising 
valid, testable metrics for candidates seeking to 
earn the Certified Public Procurement Buyer 
(CPPB) and Certified Public Procurement Officer 
(CPPO) credentials. Subject matter experts 
(SMEs) developed 75 job tasks and 17 job 
descriptions for survey respondents; there were 
2549 public procurement practitioners who com- 
pleted the survey. Respondents were asked 
whether they (1) perform, (2) manage, (3) both 
perform and manage, or (4) neither perform nor 
manage, each of the 75 job tasks. Respondents 
were also asked to self-identify with one of 17 dif- 
ferent job descriptions on the survey. The data 
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Job Classes and Tasks of Public Procurement Professionals, Table 1 Job descriptions and job classes in public 


procurement 


Job description 

CPO 

Director/manager of procurement 
Assistant director 

Program manager 

Program supervisor 

Contract administrator 
Finance/accounting manager 
Risk management supervisor 
Compliance officer 
Consultant 

Legal administrator/counsel 
Senior-level buyer 
Intermediate buyer 
Entry-level buyer 
Administrative support 
Warehouse inventory manager 
Warehouse inventory support 


Frequency Job class 

118 CPO 

137 CPO 

137 Procurement manager 
T2 Procurement manager 
31 Procurement manager 
281 Procurement analyst 
35 Procurement analyst 
4 Procurement analyst 
63 Procurement analyst 
14 Procurement analyst 
13 Procurement analyst 
554 Buyer 

332 Buyer 

137 Buyer 

91 Procurement assistant 
43 Procurement assistant 
9 Procurement assistant 


Source: Universal Public Procurement Certification Council (UPPCC) 2012 job analysis 


collected for the UPPCC survey is utilized herein 
for analysis of job classes and job tasks of public 
procurement. 

The self-identified job descriptions from the 
UPPCC survey are grouped into job classes 
using a qualitative approach in order to demon- 
strate the roles that are generally assumed by 
practitioners. The job descriptions are grouped 
into broader job classes to compensate for differ- 
entiations in job descriptions across organiza- 
tions. For example, some organizations may 
connote differently the job description of program 
manager as opposed to project manager, or senior- 
level buyer, as opposed to intermediate-level 
buyer or entry-level buyer. Table 1 shows the job 
classes of public procurement practitioners as sur- 
veyed according to job descriptions. 

A factor analysis is subsequently conducted 
for determining which job tasks are performed 
and managed by public procurement practitioners. 
A factor analysis enables relationships to be 
drawn in situations when there are numerous 
variables being tested (75 job tasks) and there is 
a desire to identify robust results. For example, 
among 2549 practitioners, it can be assumed that 
each of the 75 job tasks will be reportedly 


performed, managed, or both performed and 
managed by at least one of the 2549 respondents. 
However, just because one individual completes a 
job task that does not mean that the job task should 
be considered a staple of public procurement. 

The objective here is to identify job tasks that 
are performed, managed, and both performed and 
managed by a substantial number of practitioners 
on a consistent basis, such that these job tasks can 
be considered to be part of the core functional 
roles and responsibilities executed in public pro- 
curement. The factor analysis statistical technique 
allows the researcher to achieve this objective; 
only job tasks that are correlated with each other 
in terms of being either performed, managed, or 
both performed and managed will result. So, job 
tasks completed in isolation, or for which there is 
not a correlation between completing similar job 
tasks, will not be included in the results. Only job 
tasks sharing correlations, such that job tasks are 
completed in combination toward accomplish- 
ment of a public procurement function, are iden- 
tified as job tasks in public procurement. 

The results of the factor analysis demonstrate 
that the following job tasks are performed, man- 
aged, and both performed and managed in public 
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procurement (Table 2). Each of the three columns 
labeled “perform,” “manage,” and “both perform 
& manage” reflect the job tasks that are reportedly 
solely performed, solely managed, and both 
performed and managed by practitioners. The 
first column denoted “JD” indicates the job 
domains for which the job tasks relate based on 
a qualitative view of the nature of the job tasks that 
share correlations. 

It is interesting to note that job tasks involving 
the job domain of Sourcing are either solely 
performed or solely managed in public procure- 
ment, not both performed and managed (see 
Table 2). Additionally, the job tasks related to the 
Contract Administration job domain are typically 
both performed and managed, as opposed to solely 
performed or solely managed. Furthermore, job 
tasks related to Procurement Management such as 
“implement operating work policies, guidelines, 
and procedures,” “interpret policies and proce- 
dures,” “manage department personnel,” “train 
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purchasing department personnel,” and “review 
procurement requests for compliance with 
established laws, policies, and procedures” are 
both performed and managed, but not solely 
performed or solely managed. There could be 
numerous reasons for these particular findings. 
First of all, the Sourcing job domain involves 
job tasks that could be completed individually, 
and thus a single practitioner may perform the 
task or a more senior practitioner may manage a 
subordinate to perform the task. As examples, the 
job tasks of “utilize an internal automated pro- 
curement system,” “conduct market research to 
ascertain the use/availability of commercial 
items and services,” “obtain historical information 
for decision making,” “identify source of sup- 
plies,” and “select method of procurement” are 
job tasks that may be performed individually or 
managed, and do not require the added dynamic of 
both performing and managing by a practitioner 
to complete the task. Secondly, the Contract 


Job Classes and Tasks of Public Procurement Professionals, Table 2 Job tasks completed by public procurement 


practitioners 
JD Perform Manage 
SU Utilizeautomprocurementsystem 


Procurementcomplianceandlaw 
Conductmarketresearch 
Usehistoricalinfofordecisions 
Identifysourceofsupplies 
Selectmethodofprocurement 
Upholdpromotmissionvisionvalue 


Both perform & manage 


Utilizeautomprocurementsystem 


Conductmarketresearch 
Usehistoricalinfofordecisions 
Identifysourceofsupplies 
Selectmethodofprocurement 


Selectcontracttype 


SO Developsolicitationdocument 
Reviewsolicitationdocument 
Selectcontracttype 


Developsolicitationdocument 


Developsolicitationdocument 
Reviewsolicitationdocument 
Selectcontracttype 


Solicitcompetitivequote 
Solicitcompetitivebids 
Solicitcompetitiveproposals 
Ensuretransparentprocesses 
Identifyevaluationmethodology 
Conductprebidconferences 
Prepareandissueaddenda 
Analyzeevaluatesolicitations 
Preparerecommendationaward 


Preparecontracts 


Solicitcompetitivequote 
Solicitcompetitivebids 
Solicitcompetitiveproposals 
Ensuretransparentprocesses 
Identifyevaluationmethodology 
Conductprebidconferences 
Prepareandissueaddenda 
Analyzeevaluatesolicitations 


Preparerecommendationaward 


Solicitcompetitivequote 
Solicitcompetitivebids 
Solicitcompetitiveproposals 
Ensuretransparentprocesses 
Identifyevaluationmethodology 
Conductprebidconferences 
Prepareandissueaddenda 
Analyzeevaluatesolicitations 
Preparerecommendationaward 


Selectmethodofprocurement 
Identifysourceofsupplies 


(continued) 
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Job Classes and Tasks of Public Procurement Professionals, Table 2 (continued) 


JD 
NG 


SM 


SP 


CA 


PM 


Perform 
Preparenegotiationstrategy 
Conductnegotiations 
Documentnegotiationprocess 


Maintaininventory 
Designinternaldistributechannel 
Establishwarehouseshipprocess 
Disposesurplusequipmaterials 


Conductbusinessanalyses 
Analyzeeconmictrendcondition 
Conductcostbenefitacquisition 
Implementprocessimproveplan 
Planimplementprocurestrategy 


Monitorsuppliercompliance 
Modifycontracts 
Remediatesuppliernoncomplianc 
Resolvedisputes 
Terminatecontracts 


Manage 
Preparenegotiationstrategy 
Conductnegotiations 
Documentnegotiationprocess 
Selectnegotiationmembers 
Maintaininventory 
Designinternaldistributechannel 
Establishwarehouseshipprocess 
Disposesurplusequipmaterials 
Accountforassets 
Followupandexpediteorders 
Resolvedeliveryreceivingprobs 
Selectmethdisposequipmaterial 
Facilitatemovementofgoods 
Conductbusinessanalyses 
Analyzeeconmictrendcondition 
Conductcostbenefitacquisition 
Implementprocessimproveplan 
Planimplementprocurestrategy 
Conductvalueanalyses 
Implementgoalobjectivemeasure 
Formprocurecontingencyplan 


Monitorsuppliercompliance 


Evaluatesupplierperformance 


Both perform & manage 


Designinternaldistributechannel 
Establishwarehouseshipprocess 
Disposesurplusequipmaterials 
Accountforassets 


Selectmethdisposequipmaterial 
Facilitatemovementofgoods 
Conductbusinessanalyses 
Analyzeeconmictrendcondition 
Conductcostbenefitacquisition 
Implementprocessimproveplan 
Planimplementprocurestrategy 
Conductvalueanalyses 
Implementgoalobjectivemeasure 
Formprocurecontingencyplan 
Monitorlegislativetrendslaws 
Developstaffsuccessionplan 
Establishmissionvisionvalues 
Upholdpromotmissionvisionvalu 
Monitorsuppliercompliance 
Modifycontracts 
Remediatesuppliernoncomplianc 
Resolvedisputes 
Terminatecontracts 
Evaluatesupplierperformance 
Conductpostwawarddebrief 
Mitigateriskthrutermsconditions 
Selectnegotiationmembers 
Preparenegotiationstrategy 
Conductnegotiations 
Documentnegotiationprocess 
Conductpostawardconference 
Conductcloseoutactivities 
Implementoperatingworkpolicy 
Interpretpoliciesandprocedures 
Managedepartmentpersonnel 
Trainpurchasingpersonnel 
Procurementcomplianceandlaw 


Source: Universal Public Procurement Certification Council (UPPCC) 2012 job analysis. See Appendix for key to job task 
abbreviations 
Note: Job domains (JD) of related job tasks — SU Sourcing, SO Solicitation, NG Negotiations, SM Supply Management, 
SP Strategic Procurement Planning, CA Contract Administration, PM Procurement Management 
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Administration job tasks may be both performed 
and managed because of the complexities 
involved with delegating and executing tasks 
within this job domain. Job tasks such as “miti- 
gating risk through terms and conditions,” “con- 
duct post-award debriefing,” “conduct post-award 
conference,” and “conduct closeout activities” 
may involve the mobilization of numerous practi- 
tioners which would constitute managing, but that 
a practitioner who manages these job tasks may 
also assume a role in performing as well. 

Third, the Procurement Management domain 
only applies to job tasks both performed and man- 
aged, again perhaps because these job tasks 
involve a dual-dynamic that requires the same 
practitioner to both perform and manage the 
task. For example, the job tasks “implement oper- 
ating work policies, guidelines, and procedures 
for the control of the department’s work flow,” 
“interpret policies and procedures,” “manage 
department personnel,” and “train purchasing 
department personnel” require discharging roles 
and responsibilities to numerous practitioners in 
order to get the job task done. In order to “imple- 
ment operating work policies, guidelines, and pro- 
cedures for the control of the department’s work 
flow,” numerous team member practitioners must 
be involved and the managing practitioner must 
also participate as they must be held accountable 
for the same policies, guidelines, and procedures. 
The same logic holds true for the job task “inter- 
pret policies and procedures.” Additionally, the 
job tasks “manage department personnel” and 
“train purchasing department personnel” may typ- 
ically involve a team of managers, or team of 
trainers, in which case the practitioner would 
manage these teams and likely perform the job 
task in order to model the way for these teams. 

Aside from the differentiations between 
performing, managing, and both performing and 
managing job tasks, the 59 job tasks that result 
from the factor analyses (see Table 2) demonstrate 
the job tasks of public procurement. Therefore, of 
the 75 job tasks devised by the SME’s for the 
UPPCC survey, only 59 job tasks can be said to 
be indicative of public procurement. These 59 job 
tasks are reflective of the profession based on the 
various elements of professionalism that are 
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captured in these job task statements. The previous 
sections on professionalism and roles and respon- 
sibilities in public procurement and administration 
reflect aspects of accountability, transparency, law, 
economics, cost-benefit, policy, procedure, and 
values, among other considerations involved in 
studying public sector professionalism. By looking 
at the complete list of job tasks (see Appendix), it is 
determined from the robust results of the three 
factor analyses that these 59 job tasks are indicative 
of the job tasks deemed to constitute the public 
procurement professional. 


Conclusion 


This entry identifies the job classes and job tasks of 
public procurement professionals. Through a dis- 
cussion of professionalism in public procurement 
and administration, and the roles and responsibil- 
ities of public procurement practitioners, it can be 
seen that overall these job tasks capture the diverse 
elements inherent to public sector professionalism. 
There are 59 job tasks found to be present in the 
profession of public procurement that are either 
performed, managed, or both performed and man- 
aged by practitioners. These public procurement 
practitioners constitute five job classes including 
CPO, Procurement Manager, Procurement Ana- 
lyst, Buyer, and Procurement Assistant. 

The findings demonstrate that there are numer- 
ous job tasks that are performed, managed, and 
both performed and managed across a breadth of 
public procurement professionals that consist of 
five distinct job classes. Also, these job tasks are 
not only reportedly performed, managed, and both 
performed and managed, but the job tasks share 
specific relationships with each other so that job 
tasks are completed in tandem, or in conjunction 
with other job tasks such that they may be com- 
pleted as a conduit for the completion of broader 
public procurement job functions. The notion that 
there are specific, related job tasks in public pro- 
curement indicates that the field is a mature occu- 
pation that may be considered a profession with 
defined standards for practice. 

There are numerous avenues for future research 
and inquiry that result from this entry. The manner 
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in which these job tasks are approached, either 
politically or neutrally, can be inquired upon to 
study how job tasks are delegated and executed 
differently according to a political or neutral orien- 
tation. Also, the outcomes from the completion of 
the job tasks according to a political or neutral 
narrative can also be studied to determine how 
outputs and externalities would vary according to 
specific procurements. Furthermore, the mode for 
completion of job tasks involving either 
performing, managing, or both performing and 
managing deserves additional attention from orga- 
nizational and operational standpoints. Perhaps 
some job tasks are best completed through one 
mode of completion or another, and the interaction 
of practitioners by means of performing, manag- 
ing, or both performing and managing may shed 
light on how public procurement professionals go 
about completion of their work. This could provide 
insight into how public procurement departments 
and public organizations may improve aspects of 
efficiency and effectiveness, in addition to consid- 
eration of the political elements that together con- 
stitute public procurement professionals. 
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Appendix 


Job Tasks Key for Table 2 

Utilizeautomprocurementsystem — Utilize an 
internal automated procurement system. 

Procurementcomplianceandlaw — Review pro- 
curement requests for compliance with 
established laws, policies, and procedures 
(e.g., bid thresholds, small business programs, 
completeness of specifications, available 
funds, appropriate approvals) 
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Conductmarketresearch — Conduct market 
research to ascertain the use/availability of 
commercial items and services 

Usehistoricalinfofordecisions — Obtain historical 
information for decision making (e.g., forecast 
estimated demand, sourcing, procurement 
method) 

Identifysourceofsupplies — Identify sources of 
services and/or supplies 

Selectmethodofprocurement — Select method of 
procurement (e.g., small purchases, procure- 
ment card, competitive sealed bids, competi- 
tive proposals, cooperative purchasing) 

Upholdpromotmissionvisionvalue — Uphold 
and promote the mission, vision, and values 
of the procurement department (e.g., ethics, 
diversity, professionalism, accountability) 

Selectcontracttype — Select contract type (e.g., 
blanket order, term contracts) 

Developsolicitationdocument — Develop solici- 
tation document (e.g., product specifications/ 
scope of services, terms/conditions, perfor- 
mance period) 

Reviewsolicitationdocument — Review solicita- 
tion document (e.g., consistent language, no 
conflicting requirements) 

Solicitcompetitivequote — Solicit competitive 
quotes 

Solicitcompetitivebids — 
sealed bids/tenders 

Solicitcompetitiveproposals — Solicit competi- 
tive sealed proposals 

Ensuretransparentprocesses — Ensure a trans- 
parent solicitation process that provides for 
open and fair competition 

Identifyevaluationmethodology — Identify eval- 
uation methodology/criteria and select team 

Conductprebidconferences — Conduct pre-bid 
or pre-proposal conferences 

Prepareandissueaddenda — Prepare and issue 
addenda 

Analyzeevaluatesolicitations — Analyze and 
evaluate solicitation responses (e.g., respon- 
siveness, responsibility) 

Preparerecommendationaward — Prepare and 
make recommendation for award 


Solicit competitive 
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Preparecontracts — Prepare and execute contrac- 
tual documents (e.g., contract, award letter, 
acceptance agreement, purchase order) 

Selectmethodofprocurement — Select method 
of procurement (e.g., small purchases, 
procurement card, competitive sealed 
bids, competitive proposals, cooperative 
purchasing) 

Preparenegotiationstrategy — Prepare negotia- 
tions strategies (e.g., goals, outcomes, tactics, 
positions) 

Conductnegotiations — Conduct negotiations 
(e.g., pricing, terms, renewals) 
Documentnegotiationprocess — 
negotiation process and results 
Selectnegotiationmembers — Select negotiation 

team members and assign roles 

Maintaininventory — Maintain inventory (e.g., 
safety stock, stocking levels) 

Designinternaldistributechannel — Design inter- 
nal distribution channels 

Establishwarehouseshipprocess — Establish 
warehouse shipping and receiving processes 
(e.g., acceptance, rejection) 

Disposesurplusequipmaterials — Dispose of 
obsolete and surplus equipment and materials 

Accountforassets — Account for assets (e.g., 
fixed, capital, consumable) 

Followupandexpediteorders — Follow-up and 
expedite orders 

Resolvedeliveryreceivingprobs — Resolve deliv- 
ery and receiving problems 

Selectmethdisposequipmaterial — Select method 
of disposal for obsolete and surplus equipment 
and materials 

Facilitatemovementofgoods — Facilitate move- 
ment of goods (e.g., transportation logistics, 
delivery locations) 

Conductbusinessanalyses — Conduct business 
analyses (e.g., outsourcing, privatization, 
partnering) 

Analyzeeconmictrendcondition — Analyze eco- 
nomic trends and conditions that affect 
procurement 

Conductcostbenefitacquisition — Conduct cost/ 
benefit analyses on future acquisitions 
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Implementprocessimproveplan — Implement a 
process improvement plan (e.g., stakeholder 
satisfaction, remediation) 

Planimplementprocurestrategy — Plan and 
implement procurement strategies and objec- 
tives based on forecast data, market factors, 
economic trends, and customer needs (e.g., 
strategic sourcing, staffing) 

Conductvalueanalyses — Conduct value analysis 
(e.g., cost reduction, cost avoidance, total cost 
of ownership) 

Implementgoalobjectivemeasure — Implement 
goals, objectives, and measurement criteria 
for procurement department 

Formprocurecontingencyplan — Formulate a 
procurement contingency/continuity of opera- 
tions plan (e.g., disaster preparedness, supply 
chain) 

Monitorlegislativetrendslaws — Monitor profes- 
sional and legislative trends and laws (e.g., 
rules, regulations, executive orders) 

Developstaffsuccessionplan — Develop staff suc- 
cession plan 

Establishmissionvisionvalues — Establish the 
mission statement, vision, and operating 
values of the procurement department 

Upholdpromotmissionvisionvalu — Uphold and 
promote the mission, vision, and values of the 
procurement department (e.g., ethics, diversity, 
professionalism, accountability) 

Monitorsuppliercompliance — Monitor contrac- 
tor/supplier compliance (e.g., insurance 
requirements, licensing requirements, pre- 
vailing wage) 

Modifycontracts — Modify contracts 

Remediatesuppliernoncomplianc — Remediate 
contractor/supplier noncompliance (e.g., cure 
notice, show cause notice) 

Resolvedisputes — Resolve contract disputes 

Terminatecontracts — Terminate contracts (e.g., 
default, convenience, non-appropriations) 

Evaluatesupplierperformance — Evaluate con- 
tractor/supplier performance (e.g., quality 
control) 

Conductpostwawarddebrief — Conduct post- 
award respondent debriefing 
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Mitigateriskthrutermsconditions — Mitigate 
risk through development of terms and 
conditions 

Conductpostawardconference — 
post-award start-up conference 

Conductcloseoutactivities — Conduct contract 
closeout activities 

Implementoperatingworkpolicy — Implement 
operating work policies, guidelines, and pro- 
cedures for the control of the department’s 
work flow (e.g., training manuals, Code of 
Ethics, Standard Operating Procedures [SOP], 
process improvement] 

Interpretpoliciesandprocedures — Interpret pol- 
icies and procedures (e.g., apply policy situa- 
tionally, respond to questions about policies 
and regulations) 

Managedepartmentpersonnel — Manage pur- 
chasing department personnel (e.g., evaluate, 
counsel, discipline, coach) 


Conduct a 
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Synonyms 


Motivation: Agenda; Driving force; Impetus; 
Inclination; Motive; Predetermination; Reason; 
Vigor 

Job Satisfaction: Employee happiness; 
Employee satisfaction; Job enjoyment; Joy of 
work; Pleasure of working; Work comfort 


Job Satisfaction and Motivation in Nonprofit Organizations 


Definition 


Motivation is an inclination towards a certain 
pattern of behavior caused by an internal or exter- 
nal stimulus. 

Job satisfaction is the feeling of an individual 
involved in work activity evoked as a result of 
the match between the rewards that come from 
this activity and her or his unique set of motiva- 
tional drivers. 


Introduction 


While one can easily observe somebody’s work 
effort, she can only guess about the motivation 
behind. Because work motivation is difficult to 
see or measure directly, the scholars came up with 
a number of theories to grasp this invisible con- 
struct. Most popular theories that explain 
employees’ motivation and behavior came from 
social psychology and management where they 
have been designed either for business organiza- 
tions or without any specific referral to any par- 
ticular sector. They are Vroom’s expectancy- 
valence motivation theory, self-determination, 
job characteristics model, and Herzberg’s 
two-factor theory. While there is abundant litera- 
ture on the mentioned theories, this encyclopedia 
entry only briefly refers to some of them during 
our discussion of motivation antecedents along 
intrinsic-extrinsic dichotomy. For the students of 
the nonprofit sector, the question remains to which 
extent they can apply these tools developed and 
tested in other social sciences. 

Meanwhile, public administration as a field of 
science has recently come up with its own theory 
of motivation of a public service employee, refer- 
ring to the unique bond between the workers and 
the beneficiaries in the non-for-profit sectors. This 
theory called public service motivation found a 
vast applicability in the public sector research all 
around the globe. The applicability of the public 
service motivation theory as an emerging theory 
in the nonprofit research is discussed in a separate 
subsection further on in this entry. 

Scholars have been raising the issue that the 
nonprofit sector requires other motivational 
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theories than those applied to workers of for-profit 
organizations. Meanwhile, current generation of 
the researchers is witnessing a quite opposite 
effect, when there have been a lot of merging 
between the sectors due to the exchange of man- 
agerial practices and labor force between the sec- 
tors of economy. The more there is benchmarking 
of the best practices, the more the border between 
the sectors seems to disappear: while nonprofits 
become more professionalized, willingly or not 
businesses widely assume social responsibility 
(Prysmakova and Tantardini 2016). So grows the 
number of entrepreneurs who start social enter- 
prises with a focus on social benefits rather than 
exclusively on their profit maximization. On the 
other hand, some fundamental differences 
between the sectors remain the same. Nonprofits 
are still less hierarchical and are under stronger 
economic pressures. For instance, they cannot 
distribute the profit among their owners, because 
there is none in particular, and the true owner is a 
society at large. Nonprofits heavily rely on volun- 
teers’ participation as compared to small percent- 
age of interns to the total number of staff in 
business organizations — who can to a certain 
extent be considered private sector volunteers 
because they are not- or under-paid. 

These major differences, which are impossible 
to overcome, persist preserving nonprofits as 
complex and distinctive structures with its own 
mix of extrinsic and intrinsic incentives that 
attract workers who are not predominantly driven 
by monetary remuneration. It is widely assumed 
that workers show markedly different economic 
motivations in nonprofit, public, and private sec- 
tors, while intrinsic and relational motivations are 
more similar and differences are hardly significant 
across organizational forms. The research shows, 
however, that while economic forces are indeed 
stronger in for-profit organizations, the nonprofit 
workers value higher the work involvement and 
the importance of personal interaction with the 
beneficiaries of services provided. Possible differ- 
ences between sectors might determine the stabil- 
ity of motivational patterns, whether they are 
temporary states or stable traits of character. 

Recent studies revealed significant differences 
between for-profit and not-for-profit employees in 
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three out of four motivational concepts 
(De Cooman et al. 2011). While employees do 
not differ in their work effort, nonprofit 
employees have a better person-organization fit. 
For-profit employees give more importance to 
advancement. They are more motivated by mate- 
rial rewards and are more malleable to social 
pressure. Meanwhile, nonprofit workers value 
social service participation. They are better moti- 
vated to engage in the activity because of person- 
ally meaningful outcomes and when 
organization’s values coincide with an employee’s 
value system. 

While the nonprofit sector diverges from other 
sectors, there is a considerable variation among 
the different types of nonprofits as well. For exam- 
ple, the study of social service organizations in 
Italy revealed that religious organizations might 
serve as a last resort employment opportunity. 
Therefore, the employees would primarily 
emphasize job security, pay, and career advance- 
ment (Borzaga and Tortia 2006), than in similar 
secular nonprofit organizations. 

Employees’ motivation and their job satisfac- 
tion are tight together. Joy of work is the result of 
individual motivational drivers met by the job 
incentives. As motivation is mainly the cause of 
the satisfaction with certain job activity, the 
detailed discussion of job satisfaction comes 
after the discussion of motivation. 


Types of Job Motivation 


There is a long list of various types of motivation 
that occur in the workplace such as inclinations 
to perform quality work, to undertake extra- 
curriculum activities, to stay overtime, to perform 
work for others, or to perform work for oneself. 
Recent studies also show that different types of 
motivation occur in nonprofits with different ser- 
vices. For example, one should expect variations 
between educational and health organizations, 
because hospitals, at least in developed capitalist 
societies, may resemble for-profit institutions 
more than schools. Therefore, they have incentive 
systems and motivational drives closer to business 
organizations (Schepers et al. 2005). 
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Antecedents of Job Motivation 


The first question is where the motivation 
comes from. In general, motivation occurs as a 
desire towards certain rewards. These rewards 
may be of different kinds: economic and noneco- 
nomic, monetary and nonmonetary, self- 
regarding, other-regarding, and process- 
regarding. Choice of the preferred rewards 
depends on a number of external factors and inter- 
nal antecedents. For example, job characteristics 
model (JCM) points out features that externally 
impact motivation, namely, through skill varia- 
tion, significance put on a task, completion of 
tasks from start to finish (known as task identity), 
granted autonomy, and feedback received. 
Knowledge of results could also serve as a moti- 
vation cause, creating a motivation-satisfaction 
loop. Internally, an important role is played by a 
personal biography (Schepers et al. 2005). For 
instance, one can explain motivation if she know 
the internal reasons why a person engages in a 
certain activity like enjoying working with stu- 
dents, or when one knows career and family con- 
text and notices how employee’s private life 
influences the performance. 

Peculiar to the nonprofit sector, its employees 
are motivated by the organizational mission and 
their own values are determined through this mis- 
sion. Meanwhile, for-profit employees are inter- 
ested in getting ahead and are better motivated by 
rewards and punishments (De Cooman et al. 
2011). As nonprofit employees have stronger 
altruistic base than their for-profit counterparts, 
nonprofit employees are more motivated by 
intrinsic rewards versus extrinsic rewards like 
income and money (Schepers et al. 2005). 

In reality, there is a continuum of incentive 
categories ranging from purely extrinsic to purely 
intrinsic. In-between, there are prestige values and 
relational incentives like an opportunity to form 
new relationships with others. Importance of rela- 
tional goods consumed on the job has been strongly 
supported by the research (Gui and Sugden 2005). 
Nonprofit employees are more motivated by the 
possibility of social contacts. They prefer to work 
with and for people (Schepers et al. 2005). 
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The extrinsic-intrinsic division may need an 
adjustment for the nonprofit sector because the 
dichotomy came from the for profit sector. Yet a 
lot of research has been done along this line that 
contributed to our understanding of motivational 
origins. Therefore, the following subsections 
reveal some evidence from the ends of this con- 
tinuum that is relevant to nonprofit human 
resource management. 


Extrinsic Extrinsic motivation is caused by the 
rewards provided by exclusively an employer. 
The main two categories within extrinsic rewards 
are defined by whether these rewards can be con- 
sumed or not. Consumption goods include vari- 
ous individual incentives. They are monetary 
benefits like wage or career advancement, and 
nonmonetary benefits such as job security and 
work environment. The monetary dimension 
remains dominant among the consumption 
goods. As research shows, even in not-for-profit 
organizations, financial rewards can help to start a 
more difficult assignment (Schepers et al. 2005). 

While being important for nonprofit organiza- 
tions, monetary extrinsic motivation is not always 
a priority. Some studies show that nonprofits pay 
less, whereas some others show no difference. 
Meanwhile it is generally assumed that employees 
will exhibit the same work effort even if they are 
paid less (De Cooman et al. 2011). This could be 
explained by the fact that nonprofits often have a 
greater fairness in wage structures and, more gen- 
erally, in the incentives structures when compared 
to private organizations (Leete 2000). 

Research shows that nonmonetary consump- 
tion goods are also less important to nonprofit 
employees. Usually this is explained by the fact 
that the management system operates in a differ- 
ent way. For instance, in the case of career 
advancement, nonmonetary consumption benefits 
are less valuable, because in nonprofits promo- 
tions are often based on seniority rather than on 
competencies (De Cooman et al. 2011, Devaro 
and Brookshire 2007). 

Thus, monetary and nonmonetary consump- 
tion goods are not the only driving forces behind 
workers’ inclinations that can be stimulated by 
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an employer. Besides offering a way to support 
employees’ families, a nonprofit organization 
could propose a variety of not-consumption 
goods such as greater opportunities for training 
and more flexibility of a work schedule. Such 
nonconsumption nonmonetary benefits increase 
workers’ individual utility through process- 
related incentives reflecting organizational cul- 
ture and values. Examples of nonconsumption 
rewards are granted decision-making autonomy, 
variety and creativity of the work tasks, opportu- 
nities for professional growth, and recognition 
of workers’ contribution. Nonprofits are good 
in some aspects of nonconsumption goods 
like richer task variety and individual autonomy. 
However, they also establish less favorable 
work environment for individuals with high 
professional growth needs (Devaro and 
Brookshire 2007). 

Motivations to accept extrinsic incentives pro- 
vided by an employer are explained by a neces- 
sity, a hobby, a way to gain recognition through 
economic wellbeing, to earn a living, to earn as 
much as possible, or to support the family. The 
management of a nonprofit organization manipu- 
lates workers’ extrinsic motivation through such 
incentives as adjusted working hours, job security, 
friendly work environment, and a decent wage. 


Intrinsic It was only in 1997 when Professor 
Bruno S. Frey for the first time introduced the 
concept of intrinsic incentives into the realm of 
economics. Meanwhile, it was nothing new for 
not-for-profits — both public and nonprofit 
organizations — because they have been always 
disproportionally relying on employees who are 
internally motivated by their deep-seated feelings 
and attitudes (Leete 2000). Different from 
for-profit sector, nonprofit employees are more 
motivated by factors such as individual growth 
as a person, opportunities to learn versus more 
ambition that better describes private sector 
employees (Schepers et al. 2005). Janssen et al.’s 
(1999) conducted a large study of Dutch nurses 
showing that intrinsic work motivation is posi- 
tively related to the quality of the job content 
that makes the job challenging and worthwhile, 
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for example, skill variety, autonomy, social con- 
tacts, and opportunities to learn. 

Apart from the possibly to be intrinsically 
motivated by job content, the nonprofit organiza- 
tions offer a unique opportunity for its workers to 
derive intrinsic motivation from its organizational 
mission (Devaro and Brookshire 2007). Thus, 
prosocial motivation in nonprofits could be real- 
ized simply by being involved in organizations’ 
activities and management, regardless of a posi- 
tion occupied or task performed. The research in 
the United States indeed supports that nonprofit 
employees display stronger motivations linked to 
the meaningfulness of their work, despite lower 
pay, shortages of staff and resources, and exces- 
sive workloads (Light 2002). Opportunities to 
participate in prosocial activities also attract vol- 
unteers, whose motivation is beyond the scope of 
this entry (see a separate entry on » “Volunteer 
Motivations and Nonprofit Organizations” in this 
encyclopedia). 

As just mentioned, intrinsic motives are usu- 
ally built upon other-regarding aspects like the 
social usefulness of the job and a contribution to 
society. However, their intrinsic motives could 
also have a self-related focus like, for instance, 
an opportunity for self-fulfillment. 

A nonprofit organization cannot offer direct 
incentives for the improvement of intrinsic 
motivation. Yet, it could create an organizational 
environment that is favorable to employees’ intrin- 
sic motivation. Such indirect incentives are similar 
to extrinsic nonconsumption goods and include 
opportunities for professional development, 
decision-making autonomy, variety and creativity 
of job tasks, and recognition of employee’s contri- 
bution. It is important to mention that some 
employment opportunities in nonprofit organiza- 
tions might offer a weak set of certain important 
intrinsic rewards. For example, organizations 
whose mission is to assist children or dreadfully 
sick individuals have a limited opportunities for a 
continuous development of a human being through 
the meaningful communication with other adults. 
Meanwhile, the lack of these motivational incen- 
tives might be balanced by other-regarding rewards 
such as perceived social usefulness of work. 
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Public Service Motivation 


To better understand motivational structures in 
nonprofit organizations, De Ridder et al. (2012) 
recommend to analyze their Human Resource 
(HR) architectures. They suggest that all 
organizational priorities in public benefit 
organizations — especially in nonprofits — could 
be aligned along the two dimensions: first, the 
mission of an organization and, second, the devel- 
opment and well-being of its employees. Both 
dimensions are important for nonprofit organiza- 
tions considering that employees in these 
organizations have higher levels of public service 
motivation. In a broad sense, public service moti- 
vation (PSM) is the desire to help others and to act 
for the benefit of society. The question is whether 
the organizational structure and, especially, its HR 
programs and practices allow the staff to fulfill 
their intentions by practicing them at work. The 
organization, which prioritize the extreme ends of 
each dimension, is under the threat of certain 
pathologies like overemphasizing the mission at 
the cost of employees’ development or, on the 
contrary, satisfying employees’ needs before 
ensuring the success of the mission. 

Public service motivation is a rising concept in 
nonprofit research and practice. While PSM has 
already been used to characterize the public sector 
already for several decades, it is only recently that 
this unique motive has found its popularity in 
studies of nonprofit organizations and in compar- 
atives with other private enterprises. The main 
assumption under this concept is that non-for- 
profit employees value contribution to society 
more than for-profit employees and that was 
proven by a number of studies across the globe. 
As a result, because this prosocial intrinsic moti- 
vation aligns with the prosocial mission of public 
serving institutions, person-organization fit is 
especially high in non-for-profit sector (Devaro 
and Brookshire 2007). 


Job Satisfaction 


Comparative research of nonprofit and for-profit 
organizations in the United Stated and the United 
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Kingdom showed that nonprofit employees are 
more satisfied with their jobs than their business 
counterparts (Benz 2005). But why is it important 
for a nonprofit manager to care about employees’ 
job satisfaction? Mainly, because satisfaction mea- 
sures are widely recognized as suitable proxies for 
utility. On the individual level, satisfied employees 
are happier employees. These motivated nonprofit 
employees seem more willing to “donate work” 
and are more loyal to their organization than 
workers in other sectors (Borzaga and Tortia 
2006). Therefore, on the organizational level, the 
work effort resulting from job motivation leads to 
improved production and client satisfaction. 

The formula of job satisfaction can be easily 
visualized as the following: 


Motivation + Proper Incentives 
= Job Satisfaction 


An organization is likely to influence job sat- 
isfaction of its employees through implementing 
an incentive system that properly corresponds to 
employees’ motivation. Motivation is important, 
because it influences workers’ overall satisfaction 
with their jobs (Borzaga and Tortia 2006). 
Workers who are driven, for example, by the 
desire of self-fulfillment and better relations with 
colleagues may be more satisfied, given their pro- 
active attitude toward work (Borzaga and Tortia 
2006). Nonprofit organizations have a clear 
advantage in this area. They score highest on all 
items of process-related incentives — meaning 
organizational culture and values — when com- 
pared to public and private organizations. Non- 
profit employees have more opportunities to 
express themselves freely at work, while hierar- 
chy that affects spontaneous involvement and 
autonomy is likely to characterize public bodies 
and for-profit firms. 


Antecedents of Job Satisfaction 


Intrinsic Because motivation is significantly 
related to job satisfaction, in nonprofit organiza- 
tions, certain level of job satisfaction would 
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occur simply through the involvement in the 
mission realization. Employees have been satis- 
fying their intrinsic motivation by joining a non- 
profit organization of their choice, primarily 
because of their deeply rooted believes. From 
that perspective, managers do not have a strong 
influence on job satisfaction that derives from 
these intimate feelings. While organizational 
values could mold individual behavior and influ- 
ence their preferences, that change would cause 
at least temporal dissatisfaction. On the contrary, 
the closer the correspondence between individ- 
ual preferences and organizational behavior, the 
greater the probability of employees’ satisfaction 
with their job. 

In nonprofits, worker satisfaction is often 
higher than in other organizational forms, even 
in the presence of lower wage levels (Benz 
2005). The fact of thriving job enjoyment 
despite the low levels of monetary remuneration 
is found for nonprofit workers in different 
countries (Borzaga and Tortia 2006). For exam- 
ple, in the United States, they exhibit higher 
satisfaction linked to the meaningfulness of 
their work, despite lower pay, shortages of 
staff and resources, and excessive workloads 
(Light 2002). 

The perceived meaningfulness of the work, 
and thus, job satisfaction, also increases as an 
employee moves up the hierarchical ladder. 
Thus, research shows that employees in Italian 
social nonprofits are the most satisfied with career 
advancement than their colleagues in public or 
private organizations, because nonprofits are 
more dynamic and many of their workers expect 
to reach high levels in the hierarchical structure 
(Borzaga and Tortia 2006). 

Job satisfaction level in a nonprofit organiza- 
tion could also depend on the structure of organi- 
zational interaction, for example, whether the 
employees are in constant contact with adults or 
with children, as mentioned in the examples of the 
previous subsection. Along the same lines, the 
study of employees in Italian social nonprofits 
also reveals that the workers are highly satisfied 
with their relations with volunteers, who are rare 
in for-profit firms and public agencies (Borzaga 
and Tortia 2006). 
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Extrinsic While there is a crucial role of intrinsic 
motivation in the nonprofit sector, extrinsic fac- 
tors should not be neglected. A common misbelief 
is that “a nonprofit” means an organization that is 
not supposed to make profits and thus, it has a 
good justification for not paying its employees 
treating them as unpaid staff, or paying below 
the market average for a similar position in the 
private sector, or providing less benefits than pub- 
lic organizations. Usually, satisfaction with eco- 
nomic and process-related aspects of a job has the 
greatest impact on loyalty to not-for-profit orga- 
nizations. Meanwhile, as studies in Italy show, 
nonprofit workers in social services driven purely 
by economic interests are less satisfied (Borzaga 
and Tortia 2006). 

Yet, indeed, the employees of the nonprofit 
sector are more likely to receive their satisfaction 
from the person-job fit, because they are driven by 
public service motivation. From that perspective, 
limited extrinsic rewards in nonprofit organiza- 
tions could, indeed, be justified by the fact that 
those employees have been already satisfied with 
what they do, and matching their extrinsic 
motives is about adding up to the satisfaction 
that has been already present. In comparison, in 
business organizations, extrinsic incentives could 
be the only stimulus that moves their work force. 
To balance wage gaps with the business sector, 
management of nonprofit organizations could 
pay more attention to other consumption and 
nonconsumption extrinsic rewards. For instance, 
workers in Italian social cooperatives are the 
least satisfied with the wage, but are more 
satisfied in the case of working hours (Borzaga 
and Tortia 2006). 

Nonprofit managers can manipulate job satis- 
faction derived from extrinsic rewards through 
modification of the incentives much easier than 
that derived from intrinsic motives (Schepers et al. 
2005). This is when the incentives management 
comes into play, because it is easier to come up 
with the ways how to meet workers’ monetary 
drives. Also on nonconsumption extrinsic side, 
as studies show, nonprofit organizations could 
establish clear definitions of tasks and roles for 
each employee to increase their job satisfaction 
(Lee 2016). 
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Meanwhile, it is much harder for an organiza- 
tion to address employees’ intrinsic motives, 
because the workers themselves sometimes can- 
not explicitly articulate these inclinations. First, 
they might occur only on a sub-conscious level. 
But also, even when it is possible to clearly visu- 
alize them, employees might feel ashamed to 
speak out loud, because of the fear of being crit- 
icized or not accepted into a work team. This 
situation is especially true, when the desires of 
an employee do not fall along the popular for 
nonprofits lines of self-sacrifice. 

It is important to remember that when pursuing 
their objectives, managers tend to design incen- 
tive mixes that are able to satisfy employees’ 
motivations at the lowest cost to an organization. 
Despite the numerous ways in which an organiza- 
tion could improve employees’ satisfaction with 
the work they perform, it should be kept in 
mind that from the economic perspective, an orga- 
nization will provide those incentives which 
are produced at the minimum cost (De Ridder 
et al. 2012). 


Outcomes of Job Satisfaction and 
Dissatisfaction 


Satisfied workers are more loyal to their organi- 
zations. This reduces employees’ turnover and 
faster creates a high level of trust among them. 
On the other hand, there are a lot of drawbacks 
for employees, when they try to derive job satis- 
faction from socially oriented work. For 
instance, in Janssen et al.’s (1999) study of 
Dutch hospitals, at some point, nurses started to 
experience diminished intrinsic motivation, 
occupational burnout, and an inclination to 
leave the job. 

Also, it is important to remember that motiva- 
tion and satisfaction function in a loop when a 
new wave of motivation arises from a new wave 
of job satisfaction. It emerges when the character- 
istics of jobs cause critical psychological 
states: they allow employees to experience the 
meaningfulness of their work, allow them to feel 
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responsibility, and share with them the results of 
their work efforts (Schepers et al. 2005). 

There are two additional things to keep in mind 
when studying employees’ satisfaction. First, not 
all motivation incentives will lead to employee 
satisfaction. For instance, as the study of Cana- 
dian nurses showed, autonomy as antecedent of 
work motivation was connected through self- 
esteem and did not necessary cause job satisfac- 
tion (Edgar 1998). Second, according to the 
Herzberg’s two-factor hygiene theory and as pro- 
ved by the follow-up studies, factors that rise 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction are not mutually 
exclusive (Schepers et al. 2005). Thus, satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction are not at the opposite 
ends of the same continuum. However, 
dissatisfiers usually distract from the core activity 
that leads to satisfaction. 


Conclusion 


The entry discussed the mechanisms of work moti- 
vation and employee satisfaction as well as their 
mutual complementarity. While there is a 
motivation-satisfaction loop inside of each 
employee’s head that is based on her individual 
intrinsic incentives, the extrinsic role of an organi- 
zation is also very high. Meanwhile, research from 
different parts of the world shows that incentives 
provided by an employer cause different reactions 
of nonprofit employees that of those working for a 
business firm. Specifically, a nonprofit employee 
has an opportunity to derive internal satisfaction 
and motivation from a unique bond with the mis- 
sion of a nonprofit organization. This incentive 
suggests a particular work environment in a non- 
profit enterprise, where its employees could fulfill 
their public service motivation, leading to the 
behaviors that benefit society. 

Most of the studies cited in the encyclopedia 
entry focus on no more than one element of the 
incentive structure. From that perspective, more 
studies about nonprofits should take place, espe- 
cially, taking into consideration a high diversity of 
services provided within the sector. 
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Introduction 


Ever since the Treaty of Westphalia was con- 
cluded, rights of the nations for self-determination 
and good governance had always been honored 
and upheld. The treaty was regarded as the con- 
cept of coexisting sovereign states maintaining 
stable balance of power at one hand and efficient 
and optimal national governance at the other. So 
pervasively universal was the influence of the 
treaty that it became the most accepted legal 
instrument in the observance of international law 
and prevailing world order. On the other hand, 
national governance has always been regarded 
the core and central theme of the political science. 
Political scientists from Aristotle to Machiavelli 
had evolved concepts and suggested methods to 
ensure seamless governance of the nations in the 
most efficient manner. That is why the efforts and 
research for public reform had always been 
dynamic and evolving continuously shifting its 
focus from delivery to quality of service. Contin- 
uous research by the governance practitioners and 
academia to address the inefficiency in the system 
of governance and in improving the pattern of 
delivering public service through innovations 
and identifying newer and powerful concepts 
were focused to create decentralizing agencies 
capable of responding flexibly to the demand of 
general population across a broad range of cross- 
cutting issues. In the early 1980s, consecutive 
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governments of the United Kingdom introduced a 
range of measures to break up what was believed 
to be monolithic, inward-looking public with the 
objective of improving efficiency and responsive- 
ness of the government. Joined-up governance 
describes a strategy that aims to coordinate and 
implement policies across government structure. 
Subsequently, joined-up governance began to be 
accepted as a concept and was being practiced and 
implemented in the United Kingdom during the 
late 1980s and early 1990s. Joined-up government 
was a major element of British government during 
the first Blair government, and it has rightly 
attracted a great deal of attention. Joined-up gov- 
ernment is best seen as a strategic response to both 
the weakness of conventional public administra- 
tion and the fragmentation that was experienced in 
the 1980s. This is done by developing cooperation 
and coordination mechanism and tools that link 
up efforts at local, regional, and international level 
as well as different government sectors. Joined-up 
governance involves not only government depart- 
ments and agencies but also independent bodies 
and civil societies to work across organizational 
boundaries toward one common goal of deliver- 
ing service. Not only the United Kingdom, other 
developed counties like the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Netherlands 
also embraced and implemented the concepts of 
joined-up government in their countries with 
varying degree of success. This article explores 
and elaborates the concept of joined-up govern- 
ment and examines its validity and relevance by 
tracing its genesis and comparing its advantages 
and challenges along with its success of imple- 
mentation in different countries of the world. 
The concept and connotations of joined-up 
governance has evolved from and complements 
the whole of government management. Thus, 
joined-up governance is the product of robust 
planning and the exploitation of the entire set of 
governmental pathways, and it is also the product 
of strategic partnership beyond government in 
terms of design and delivery. It complements 
top-down policy making with the “horizontal 
whole” of governmental policy, vertical intergov- 
ernmental policy, and government approach. It is 
best viewed as a group of responses to the 
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perception that services had become fragmented 
and that this fragmentation was preventing the 
achievement of important goals of public policy. 
This perception grew in prominence in the 
mid-1980s and has remained an important part 
of the thinking behind public sector reform. It is 
based on the view that important goals of public 
policy cannot be delivered through the separate 
activities of existing organizations, but neither 
could they be delivered by creating a new “super 
agency.” It therefore seeks to align the activities of 
formally separate organizations toward particular 
goals of public policy. Therefore, joined-up work- 
ing aims to coordinate activities across organiza- 
tional boundaries without removing the 
boundaries themselves. These boundaries may 
be interdepartmental, central local, and sectoral 
(corporate, public, voluntary/community). To 
join up, initiatives must align organizations with 
different cultures, incentives, management sys- 
tems, and aims. 


Genesis 


From at least the mid-1970s, changing pressure on 
public services challenged what had come to be 
regarded as the conventional delivery of public 
services (Ling 2002). As per Ling, this pattern of 
delivering public services was seen to be insuffi- 
cient with a succession of official reports and 
politician’s speeches highlighting its supposed 
deficiencies in the general areas of civil services, 
local government, financing, and management 
and the specific areas such as urban policy, edu- 
cation, housing, and social work (Ling 2002). The 
debate about the “crises of the state” which started 
in 1970 did manage to capture the sense that 
continuing with the organizational status quo 
was not an option for the public sector. Thus, the 
government in the United Kingdom began to 
experiment with the concept to create 
decentralized agencies which created a degree of 
fragmentation in the United Kingdom and also in 
other countries. As a result joined-up government 
came into discussion in the 1980s not only as 
response to the weakness in the conventional 
delivery process but also as a response to the 
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perceived problem associated with fragmentation 
during the 1980s. The cabinet office of the British 
government was central in rethinking the delivery 
of public services. At the heart of the strategy of 
the cabinet office, there were mainly two princi- 
ples which were aimed at inclusiveness implying 
forward-looking policies and implying integrating 
policies and program between local and national 
organizational structure of the government. The 
cabinet office of the British government showed 
extensive and sincere interest to joined-up gov- 
ernment by addressing the skills, budgeting 
arrangements, and leadership style that would be 
needed to facilitate joined-up governance. Other 
important department of the British government 
like the Treasury also made deliberate efforts to 
promote joined-up working through the public 
service agreement by identifying the crosscutting 
aim of the department to improve productivity in 
the public sector. Audit services of the British 
government also embraced the concept and 
launched many initiatives to improve public 
services. 


Acceptance of the Concept by Wider 
Community 


In the above context, joined-up governance was 
accepted with enthusiasm in many different con- 
texts in many different ways. Many of the devel- 
oped countries embraced joined-up government 
and practiced in their own contexts. Although the 
concept of joined-up governance originated in 
the United Kingdom, many different developed 
nations around the world, like the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, are some of 
the countries where joined-up governance was 
accepted as a modern concept of governance 
and was practiced. Along with the interest of 
the British government for the joined-up govern- 
ment, the concept also excited the wider aca- 
demic community. Clarke and Stewart (1997) 
argued that urban policy of the British govern- 
ment provided a fertile policy arena where dis- 
cussions about joined-up government began to 
take root. Coinciding with the rise of new labor, 
there was a growing acceptance of a claim that 
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there were qualitatively new problems develop- 
ing which required innovative approach to public 
services. This resonated with the emerging third 
way claim that new labor saw at once as a radical 
departure from the conservative government and 
pragmatic response to the problems of the day. 
Clarke and Stewart (1997) identified some of the 
wicked issue which requires holistic thinking and 
a new style of governance which has the capacity 
to think and work across organizational bound- 
aries and employ innovative ways of involving 
the public in developing responses. Clarke and 
Stewart were not alone in making the claims that 
joined-up government implies a new style of 
government; many other political scientists and 
thinkers also endorsed these views. Leat, Seltzer, 
6 and Stoker claimed that this epoch will con- 
tinue well into the first decade of this new century 
(Stoker et al. 1999). Similarly Rhodes suggested 
that there has been a shift away from top-down 
government toward governance where power is 
more dispersed (Rhodes 2000). He argued that 
this implies a change in the way public services 
are delivered. In summary he argued that we have 
seen the emergence of a class of problems whose 
causes are so complex and whose solutions are so 
multifactorial that they require multiagency 
response. The spatially and functionally 
fragmented, professionally dominated, bureau- 
cratic model accountable vertically to a minister 
suddenly seemed old-fashioned and ripe for 
modernizing. It can thus be seen that much of 
the political science literature complimented the 
claim that models of public service delivery 
should change profoundly. These mostly suggest 
that the new model (joined-up government) was 
simply a necessary response to a wider change 
(Clarke 2000). Much of these literatures did draw 
on the concept of governance to examine this 
shift (Stoker 1998). Although the term gover- 
nance was not used consistently (Pierre and 
Peters 2000), among other things, it did gesture 
toward new types of public-private partnership 
where flatter relationship would exist between 
organization having a blurring of boundaries 
and previous distinct function aiming to execute 
new ways of managing the consequential 
partnership. 
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Objectives and Purpose 


Joined-up government is about aligning agencies 
and in some cases individuals and their commu- 
nities and orienting them toward shared goals. 
At the core of all joined-up governance 
approaches lies coordination which is an effective 
tool for efficient planning, implementation, and 
monitoring. The concept on the one hand pro- 
vided information to the community that under- 
stands their values and concerns and invites them 
to participate actively in public decision-making. 
Main objectives of the joined-up government are 
summarized below: 


(a) Ensure access to government services is seam- 
less rather than fragmented and friendly for 
the individual and society. 

(b) Institute measures to eliminate situations 
where policies undermine one another. 

(c) Using resources better. 

(d) Launch deliberate efforts to create synergies 
through partnership between stakeholders 
from different levels and organizations. 

(e) Ensure participation of all concerned stake- 
holders on all the public policy areas. 


Principles 


Joined-up government is the product of a strong 
planning context and the exploitation of existing 
policy pathways. Top-down policy making is 
complemented by horizontal whole of govern- 
ment policy, vertical intergovernmental policy, 
and bottom-up participating governance, which 
draws the community into the policy design deliv- 
ery and evaluation. Top-down policy making has 
the benefit of authority; centrality has the benefit 
of error agency cooperation, collaboration, and 
data sharing. Vertical intergovernmental process 
has the synergistic potential to scare resources into 
improve integrated outcomes. Bottom-up partici- 
pating governance brings the community into pol- 
icy development. 

Joined-up governance describes a strategy that 
aims to coordinate and implement policies across 
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government structure. This is done by developing 
cooperation and coordination mechanism and 
tools that link up efforts at local, regional, and 
international level as well as different government 
sectors. Joined-up governance involves not only 
government departments and agencies but also 
independent bodies and civil societies to work 
across organizational boundaries toward one com- 
mon goal of delivering service. Some of the major 
principles that are necessary for the coordination 
of a joined-up approach are shown below: 


(a) Joint commitment and mutual recognition. 
Each sector/level of government is politically 
committed to joined-up governance. Each 
sector/level is also aware of and explicit 
about its positions and roles and those of 
other sectors/levels. 

(b) Division of responsibilities. The responsibili- 
ties for policies and actions are effectively 
distributed between and within levels of gov- 
ernance, avoiding duplication of interventions 
and ensuring that the rights of all individuals 
and groups are taken into account. 

(c) Sharing resources. Coordination requires that 
resources are adequately distributed between 
levels of government. When competences are 
developed to local and regional authorities, it 
is of vital importance that state governments 
also provide the material resources for their 
effective exercise. 

(d) Sharing and spreading information. Informa- 
tion must be regularly circulated among all 
levels and sectors of government. Such rou- 
tines avoid overlap implementation. Informa- 
tion sharing also makes it more possible to 
address lapses or gaps. 


Various Dimensions 


Since the practices associated with joined-up gov- 
ernment are wide, ranging it would be appropriate 
and pragmatic if the total concept is discussed and 
organized from differing dimensions. The concept 
can be validated and evolved from the dimension 
concerning the internal life of each of the 
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suborganization along with the issues concerning 
the interorganizational life covering shared lead- 
ership, pooled budget, and merged structure. 
Other dimension covered the aspects of delivery 
of services incorporating joint consultation with 
clients for developing a shared focus in order to 
promote a contended client along with other 
important issues accommodating accountability 
upward and target setting from above. These can 
ensure effective public and private partnership 
which would be able to deliver efficient public 
service. Partnership is at the center of joined-up 
government which offers prospects of securing 
greater value for money through the coordination 
of activities. 

Hood (1992) identified the problem arising 
from modern government becoming multi- 
bureaucratic, where in the process of “policy 
delivery” can become increasingly complex and 
the manipulation of the overall system from the 
center can become much more difficult to achieve 
and dangerous to the system’s professed values. 
(Hood 1982). 


Selected Examples and Global Practices 
Although the notions of joined-up government are 
derived from the United Kingdom, its principles 
are universal and accepted by many of the devel- 
oped nations. Experiences of the practice of 
joined-up government by some of the developed 
countries are enumerated in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Australia: In Australia, the three main types of 
joined-up working were practiced: firstly between 
the federal and state governments, secondly 
between officials providing similar service across 
the country, and thirdly partnerships between pub- 
lic and private sectors. Their joined-up system 
was mostly top-down until the 1990s. The need 
for joined-up working was accepted both centrally 
and locally. For example, central government had 
led a coordinated response to external trade pres- 
sures and international agreements, and locally it 
had been able to deliver information to the public 
more efficiently. Officials had benefited from 
receiving technical and practical information. 
However, there were obstacles which included 
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maintaining of secrecy which resulted into suspi- 
cion from the public and weakly developed cross- 
cutting measurement leading to inefficient 
performance management. 

Canada: In Canada joined-up working was 
practiced in two methods, firstly, between the fed- 
eral government and the local states and territories 
and secondly, between all the departments. The 
round of public sector reforms initiated by the 
“program” which was reviewed in 1994 made it 
possible for public services to share their resources. 
These have contributed to a significant increase in 
joined-up governance. Performance targets were 
also used to coordinate joined-up working. Cross- 
cutting performance targets were found to be help- 
ful. For example, the Great Lakes 2000 initiative 
brought together Environment Canada, six other 
federal ministries, and four Ontario Province min- 
istries. It used 50 performance targets for environ- 
mental and health improvements. But the initiative 
had some obstacle also. The decision-making was 
observed to be often hidden from the public, and 
poor-quality information made performance man- 
agement less effective. 

The Netherlands: In the Netherlands joined-up 
government was extended in three directions, 
firstly between the central and the local levels of 
government (e.g., the Ministry of Home Affairs 
promotes modernization in local government), sec- 
ondly between government departments (e.g., the 
cabinet’s annual interdepartmental reviews), and 
thirdly between “social partners” (e.g., in advisory 
groups). The Netherlands had been successful in 
many respects. Successes were associated with low 
strike rates, the successful management of rising 
welfare costs, and the management of difficult eth- 
ical issues such as abortion. However, involving 
many partners in decision-making and in delivering 
services has also made coordination difficult for the 
government. 

New Zealand: With a relatively small and cen- 
tralized system of governing, joined-up government 
in New Zealand had mainly involved coordinating 
central government departments to provide joined- 
up services on the ground. For example, Strength- 
ening Families aims to improve the well-being of 
families, and it was supported by the Ministries of 
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Health and Education, the Ministry of Social Policy, 
and many other central agencies. 

The use of strategic priorities and overarching 
goals was a bold attempt to coordinate joined-up 
working. In areas such as care for older people, it 
had helped to bring agencies together at both 
national and local levels. However, the impact of 
this on the work of departments was often limited. 
Strategic priorities only partly determined the way 
departments work. 

The United States of America: Joined-up 
government in the United States was first of all 
between the federal government and the state 
governments. For example, the Federal Executive 
Boards did spread best practice throughout the 
public sector. The states had independent powers 
in many areas and shared responsibilities in 
others. The United States provided a wide variety 
of joined-up working experience with each state 
often finding new ways of delivering services. 
However, with so many programs, and new pro- 
grams being developed all the time, it was often 
difficult to measure success. 


Obstacles and Challenges 

While joined-up governance appears to be logical 
and desirable, its effective implementation hinges 
on overcoming a number of challenges. It has 
been seen that the lack of coordination and coop- 
eration among different sectors and levels of gov- 
ernment can hamper an effective government 
response. Following issues can limit or undermine 
joined-up approaches of the government: 


(a) Lack of cooperation in the implementation 
between levels of government 
Sometimes it is not easy to apply legisla- 
tion or mainstream policies throughout all 
levels of government. Challenges arise due 
to poor cooperation and coordination among 
different levels of government. The result is 
that local and regional authorities are insuffi- 
ciently involved in the planning, implementa- 
tion, and monitoring. Consequently, local and 
regional authorities may not achieve best 
result desired by the government. 
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(b) Lack of consideration of the division of 
responsibilities among levels of 
government 

Very often national level decision-making 
bodies fail to account for local and regional 
level action properly and vice versa. Failure to 
take account of the distribution of responsi- 
bilities between different levels, and/or 
resource allocation that does not match these 
responsibilities, may lead to insufficient atten- 
tion to the service delivery at the local level. 

(c) Lack of training in accomplishing the pri- 
ority task of the government 

The important role of public employees 
those working in the government sectors are 
generally underestimated. The result is that 
public officials are not given the training nec- 
essary to align their day-to-day work perfor- 
mance in public service delivery. It is 
especially important that public officials 
acquire the knowledge and skills to discharge 
their duties to contribute to deliver service. 

(d) Limited cooperation with civil society orga- 
nizations in the field 

Civil society organizations often possess 
firsthand knowledge on ground as they tend 
to have more direct access to ongoing activi- 
ties. With their community links, they are 
often better equipped to reach out to popula- 
tion. Therefore, these organizations can be 
important partners enabling the public sector 
to fulfill their duty for better governance. 


Advantages: The Case for a Joined-Up 
Government 


The benefits of joined-up governance reached 
everyone when public authorities at all levels 
work in a coordinated, comprehensive, and inte- 
grated manner. It is also more likely that this 
coordination might help avoid misguided inter- 
pretations and downward prioritization to provide 
better services to the public. A number of advan- 
tages may be attained by joining up governance 
which are enumerated below: 
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1. Improving results: When policies remain sec- 
torial, their reciprocal influence and possible 
contradictions are often poorly considered and 
evaluated. Tensions between different policies 
emerge and often remain unresolved. 

2. Avoiding error: Joined-up governance 
requires policy makers to first identify and 
analyze issues within their sphere of influence. 
These considerations must take place at the 
initial stage of the policy process. 

3. Encouraging innovation: As actors at all 
levels and sectors coordinate their planning 
and action, they are more likely to get fresh 
inputs and ideas and create new policy instru- 
ment and methods. 

4. Raising awareness: The more public officials 
on all levels work with a joined-up approach, 
the more they become conscious of the many 
ways in which their work standard can improve. 

5. Enhancing accountability and _ transpar- 
ency: There is a need to monitor and report 
on achievements and failures of all policies, to 
find out whether and to what extent public 
authority operations live up to their aims. 
This increases accountability of officials and 
departments and enables individuals to hold 
public officials accountable for policy imple- 
mentation (or non-implementation). 


Epilogue 


Modernizing government represents a significant 
change in the public service environment, and its 
successful implementation will require new ways 
of working. The goal of achieving more efficient 
and effective delivery of public program is one that 
is shared between public sector managers and also 
general public. This requires a significant and 
acknowledged shift in civil service culture as well 
as change in career structure across the public, 
private, and voluntary sectors. The government 
has repeatedly reiterated the theme that joining 
up requires both a change in leadership style 
and whole change of culture (www.cabinet-office. 
gov.uk/innovation/2000/winning/). Joined-up 
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government is the product of a strong planning 
context and the exploitation of existing policy path- 
ways. Joined-up government was a major element 
of British government during the first Blair govern- 
ment, and it has rightly attracted a great deal of 
attention. Although the motions of joined-up gov- 
ernment are derived from the United Kingdom, its 
principles were universal and accepted by many of 
the developed nations. It is best seen as a strategic 
response to both the weakness of conventional 
public administration and the fragmentation of 
1980. Despite all the shortcomings, joined-up gov- 
ernance is promising. It is a product of a strong and 
articulated planning process. Although this concept 
initiated from Great Britain, its application can be 
used worldwide with success. The principles and 
practices of joined-up governance are definitely 
worth considering. The government can be 
benefited through a proper usage of the cross 
agency cooperation, collaboration, and data shar- 
ing. Only a well-planned and structured, adequately 
resourced, properly managed, and visionary lead- 
ership can ensure the success of joined-up 
governance. 
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Synonyms 


Judicial activism; Judicial advice; Judicial charge; 
Judicial guidance; Judicial review; Judicial 
stewardship; Judicial supervision; Judicial 
surveillance 


Definition 


Judicial oversight refers to the process by which 
the judiciary examines the legality of any action of 
a person or authority public or private in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Constitution or 
any law of a country. Thus, judicial oversight of 
bureaucracy refers to the procedures and mecha- 
nisms of the judiciary by which the functions of 
bureaucracy are scrutinized and tested based on 
evidence for its validity or legitimacy. 


Introduction 


This chapter deals with a vital issue of gover- 
nance that is judicial oversight of bureaucracy 
by which individual rights and accountability of 
bureaucrats are ensured. Judicial oversight has 
some common types widely and popularly used 
globally such as judicial review, judicial supervi- 
sion, judicial activisms, and judicial advice 
(Mollah 2014a, b). Typically, judicial review is 
used for judicial oversight of bureaucracy glob- 
ally. However, judicial activism is used signifi- 
cantly in South Asia including Bangladesh for the 
last 20 years. Both judicial review and judicial 
activisms are closely related to the world famous 
case of Marbury vs Madison in 1804 declared 
by Chief Justice John Marshall of the USA. In 
this case, the C. J. John Marshall explained that 
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the court has the rights to say “what the law is? 
A law must be consistent with the Constitution. If 
there is any inconsistency between a law made by 
the Congress and the Constitution, it is the duty of 
the court to enforce the Constitution and ignore 
the law.” Thus, he laid down the foundation of 
two concepts — judicial review and judicial activ- 
ism (cited in Lal 2004). These two basic forms of 
judicial oversight are used mainly as judicial 
oversight of bureaucracy like very effective 
means for protecting and promoting individual 
rights through ensuring accountability and trans- 
parency of bureaucracy. Judicial oversight is an 
effective control mechanism of not only the 
bureaucracy but also the legislature and the judi- 
ciary. It also exercises this power for any unlaw- 
ful/illegal action of any individual or organization 
(public or private). In this chapter, two main 
forms (judicial review and judicial activism) of 
judicial oversights of bureaucracy have been ana- 
lyzed with case references focused on 
Bangladesh. 


Judicial Oversights of Bureaucracy in 
Bangladesh 


The bureaucracy exercises a huge volume of 
power to meet the needs and expectation of citi- 
zens through administrative and development 
activities of the government. Today, bureaucracy 
is not concerned with only pure administrative 
function but also involved with a large number 
of quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial functions 
(Wade 1971). Therefore, they have a number of 
chances to become arbitrary or master of the citi- 
zens (Pfiffner and Presthus 1953). So, it is very 
necessary to control them. There are three main 
formal control organs of the government such as 
executive, legislature, and judiciary. This chapter 
highlights only judicial oversight over bureau- 
cracy. Judicial oversight of the bureaucracy is 
primarily linked to the judicial review and judicial 
activism. Besides, judicial supervision and judi- 
cial advice are also used as judicial oversight. In 
this chapter, only judicial review and judicial 
activism have been analyzed with suitable case 
references. 


Judicial Oversight of Bureaucracy 
Judicial Review 


Judicial review means the power of the courts to 
examine the legality of the official act and thereby 
to safeguard the fundamental and other essential 
rights of the citizens. The object of judicial review 
is to ensure that the authority does not abuse its 
power and the individual receives just and fair 
treatment (Wilkey 1985). It is the ultimate power 
of any court to declare unconstitutional and hence 
unenforceable any law, any official action based on 
a law, and any other action of a public official that 
seems to be conflicting with the Constitution 
(Abraham 1980). Thus, the judiciary is empowered 
to check a law or an official act of a government 
employee or agent for constitutionality or for the 
violation of basic principles of justice. The 
Supreme Court is also called the absolute protector 
of the freedom and liberty, the authoritative inter- 
pretation of the will of the citizens, and the ultimate 
authority to control any exercise of absolute, impul- 
sive, and arbitrary power (Diwan and Diwan 1996). 

In the USA, there is in theory almost no limit 
upon the right of courts to review the decisions of 
administrative tribunals and agencies (Pfiffner and 
Presthus 1953). Similarly, Wilkey (1985) mentioned 
that in the USA, judicial review produces a “sum- 
ming up” of “all the rules of administrative law, both 
procedural and substantive, for if an agency violates 
any of the fundamental rules or due process of law 
the agency action is sure to be challenged and ulti- 
mately nullified by the courts.” On the other hand, in 
the UK, the general theory of judicial control is 
comparative. It is commonly called the doctrine of 
ultra vires. The doctrine of ultra vires means beyond 
the jurisdiction or excess of jurisdiction or lack of 
jurisdiction. For example, in a leading case of 1948 
in the UK, it has been observed that: 


An attack was made on conditions attached to a 
license for Sunday showings at a cinema. The cin- 
ematograph Act 1909 empowered the local council 
to Sunday opening of cinemas subject to such con- 
ditions as the authority think fit to impose. A license 
was granted subject to the condition that no children 
under fifteen years of age should be admitted, 
whether accompanied by an adult or not. This total 
ban on children and indirectly (in effect) on parents 
was attacked as being unreasonable and therefore 
ultra vires. (Wade 1971) 
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Bangladesh and other South Asian countries 
mostly follow this doctrine of ultra vires for judi- 
cial review. The power of judicial review in 
Bangladesh has been established by Articles 7, 
26, and 102 (2) of the Constitution of 
Bangladesh (COB 2011). Articles 2 and 26 of 
the Constitution enumerate the full judicial 
power of the Supreme Court to declare a law 
passed by the legislature inconsistent with Con- 
stitution or fundamental rights ultra vires (Mollah 
2010). The judicial review of executive and 
bureaucratic actions has been empowered by Arti- 
cle 102 (2) of the Constitution. 

The common grounds of judicial review under 
the doctrine of ultra vires are abuse of discretion, 
breach of statutory duty, abuse of power and 
authority, irrelevant consideration, exceeding 
jurisdiction, lack of jurisdiction, malice, breach 
of mandatory condition, ulterior objects and 
mixed motives, rule against negligence, acting in 
the wrong manner, and nonobservance of natural 
justice. 

In exercising the power of judicial review, the 
law court act on the principles that “the adminis- 
trative powers can be validly exercised only within 
their true limits and public officials are not to be 
allowed to transgress the limits of their authority 
conferred by the Constitution or statutory laws” 
(Islam 2003; cited in Mollah 2010). Moreover, 
the court exercises the power of judicial review if 
any administrative or executive decision is mala 
fide or in violation of the principles of natural 
justice or due process of law. Some case example 
of judicial review has been analyzed below. 


Case Analysis: Motiar Rahman Versus 
Bangladesh 


In this case, an important question of law arose as 
to whether under s 3(2, 3) of Special Power Act 
1974 (SPA 1974) a District Magistrate or Addi- 
tional District Magistrate is empowered to pass an 
order of detention making the same effect for 
30 days from the date of service of the order of 
detention as was being done since February 
17, 1993, following a circular issued by the then 
Secretary of Ministry of Home Affairs (In this 
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case total no. of writ petitioners were 18,57 DLR, 
2005, pp. 327-32. In this regard, MA Aziz and 
Sayed Refaat Ahmed JJ of the HD gave a historic 
verdict by the judgment passed on July 29, 2003. 
The court held that from a combined reading of s 
3(2, 3), as mentioned above, there cannot be any 
room for doubt or debate that the order of deten- 
tion made under s 3(2) cannot remain valid after 
the expiry of 30 days from the date when the order 
was made. 

This was because s 3(3) of SPA in an unmis- 
takable and unambiguous term stipulated that an 
order of detention will operate with effect from the 
date of making the order and no such order will 
remain in force for more than 30 days unless in the 
meantime it has been approved by the government 
(57 DLR 2005 p. 328). The court added that the 
District Magistrate or Additional District Magis- 
trate on the basis of an alleged circular dated 
February 17, 1993, from the Ministry of Home 
affairs started detaining persons with effect from 
the date of service of the order on the detenu. 
A process would normally take a few days, but 
this processing time started getting added up with 
the 30 days of the detention order. Then the court 
observed that the detention of these additional 
days was left unaccounted for, resulting in keep- 
ing the detenu many days more in custody. This 
was wholly unlawful and unauthorized simply 
because it keeps a person in custody for a period 
longer than permitted by law. 

A circular does not have any force of law and 
cannot override an act of parliament, 1.e., the SPA 
1974 (DLR 2005, p. 330). The court further 
observed: 


We find that the law of preventive detention is being 
misused and abused by the officers who have the 
power to detain a person because of lack of knowl- 
edge of the law, particularly the law under which they 
have been empowered to pass an order of detention. 
On a reference to each and every order of detention, 
we find that before signing the order the detaining 
authority i.e., the District Magistrate/Additional Dis- 
trict Magistrate, asserts that on being satisfied as to 
the necessity of detaining a particular detenu the 
order of detention is passed. We thus feel that the 
government should take steps to see that these offi- 
cers are properly trained for a reasonable period so 
that they may be imparted with the basic and working 
knowledge of the law. (DLR 2005: 332) 
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This was a historical verdict of the High Court, 
which was directed to the Registrar to circulate 
among all the District Magistrates and all District 
Session Judges of Bangladesh and also directed to 
send a copy of the verdict to the Secretary of 
Ministry of Establishment, the Secretary of Min- 
istry of Home Affairs, and the Secretary of Min- 
istry of Law, Justice, and Parliamentary Affairs. 

In this case, it has been found that the detenu 
authority misused SPA, which was against per- 
sonal liberty and a clear violation of human rights. 
However, the court heroically declared the afore- 
said actions of government were illegal and 
directed the concerned ministries of the govern- 
ment to take necessary steps regarding this. Thus, 
the judiciary makes the administration account- 
able and contributes in ensuring human rights and 
good governance. 

Similarly, in the case of Khorshed Alam vs 
Secretary of Ministry of Home Affairs (Writ 
Petition No. 194 of 2004, 57 DLR, 2005, 
pp. 32-4), it was found that the extension of 
detention order was made by the District Magis- 
trate arbitrarily by abusing SPA 1974, which had 
no legal basis, and the detenu was set free by the 
fair verdict of the Supreme Court. We also found 
that colorable exercise or abuse of administrative 
power is not allowed by the law and the court, and 
no one is above the law. Thus, the court compelled 
the lower court, tribunals, and administration to 
account for the common law of the country 
through its judicial review and supervision pro- 
cess. At the same time, the court ensured the 
personal liberty of citizens as well as human 
rights. 

In another case of Amirul Islam vs Ministry 
of Home affairs (Writ Petition No. 4345 of 2004, 
59 DLR, 2007, pp. 258-63), the petitioner joined 
as a police sergeant at KMP, Khulna, on March 9, 
2000, and after completing 2-year training period 
in police service was confirmed as a police ser- 
geant in 2002. Suddenly, the petitioner was placed 
under suspension by the commissioner in charge 
of KMP vide office Order No. 282(6) RO dated 
January 18, 2004, on the allegation that he was 
involved in immoral activity with one Akhi Islam 
Ruma. In this case, the court found that the 
charge was not only the violation of the principles 
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(audi alteram partem) of natural justice but also 
the provisions of special provisions of ordinance 
were discriminatory and comparatively harsh in 
nature. In addition, in the absence of guideline as 
to which case is treated under PRB and which 
under the ordinance 1976, the authority enjoys 
arbitrary power in violation of the non- 
discriminatory provision of the Constitution 
(Mollah 2010). 

Therefore, in view of the overall circum- 
stances, the court constrained to hold that in the 
instant case there was fair scope to give proper 
relief to the petitioner as he was deprived of cross- 
examining prosecution witness and was punished 
and unheard without giving the opportunity of 
self-defense as such. Thus, the Supreme Court of 
Bangladesh plays a very crucial role in ensuring 
legal accountability of public officials and also in 
ensuring fundamental rights of citizens, rule of 
law, and constitutional supremacy that ultimately 
contribute to good governance through its review 
power. 

Some other cases also found that in exercising 
the power of judicial review, the Supreme Court 
acts on the law that administrative powers can be 
genuinely exercised only within their true limits 
under laws. For instance, in the case of Shamima 
Sultana vs Bangladesh (Writ Petition No. 3304 
of 2003, 57 DLR, 2005 pp. 201-24. Shamima 
Sultana Seema and nine other petitioners were 
Ward Commissioners (Elected by dated 25-03- 
2002 City Corporation Election) in the seats 
reserved for female candidates in Khulna City 
Corporation under provisions of Section 4 of the 
Khulna City Corporation Ordinance 1984 (the 
Ordinance, in short)), the court declared that the 
government cannot do anything out of the ambit 
of law or ordinance. In this case, the circular dated 
September 9, 2002, issued under the signature of 
the Joint Secretary, Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment, Rural Development and Cooperative, and 
Local Government Division (Poura-1) was 
declared illegal and without lawful authority. It 
was further declared that once elected, commis- 
sioners, whether in the general seats or in the 
reserved seats, male or female, are equal in all 
respects, and they shall be so treated by all 
concerned. Thus, the judiciary on the one hand 
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ensured administrative accountability and on the 
other and more importantly ensured rule of law, 
equal rights, as well as human rights through this 
judicial review process. 

Similarly, public officials are not to be allowed 
to transgress the limits of their authority conferred 
by the Constitution or by statutory laws. The courts 
can exercise the power of judicial review if the 
decision is mala fide or in violation of the principles 
of natural justice or an irrelevant consideration or 
rule against bias. In the case of Mamunur Rashid 
vs Bangladesh (Writ Petition No. 2529 of 2001, 
57 DLR, 2005, pp. 100-103), after observing the 
evidence and hearings of both parties, the court 
found some serious anomalies in government 
records and decoded that the impugned compul- 
sory retirement order shomo (Uni-1) Pa/293—274 
dated November 6, 2001, had been passed with 
mala fide intention and hence was without jurisdic- 
tion and was of no legal effect. 

Furthermore, the cancelation of the 16th 
amendment of Bangladesh Constitution is 
worth mentioning here. Advocate Manzill 
Murshid with eight other Supreme Court lawyers 
filed a writ petition to the High Court Division 
(HCD) on November 5, 2014, questioning the 
legality of the 16th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. The 16th amendment of the Constitution was 
passed by the parliament on September 17, 2014, 
without any opposition which repealed the provi- 
sion of the Supreme Judicial Council (SJC), 
which was the constitutionally empowered body 
for probing allegations against judges of the 
Supreme Court and recommending removal. 
Through this amendment, the parliament was 
empowered to remove (impeach) judges for inca- 
pacity of misbehavior. In this case, based on the 
arguments of 12 amicus curiae, on June 1, 2017, 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
Bangladesh upheld the High Court verdict 
(delivered on May 5, 2016) that declared the 
16th amendment of the Constitution illegal, 
unconstitutional, and against the principles of the 
separation of state powers and the independence 
of the judiciary (The Daily Sun, July 3, 2017; The 
Daily Star, May 6, 2016). 

Therefore, it has been proven that if any case 
appears before the court like inconsistent with the 
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Constitution and law, the court can declare that that 
case happened without lawful authority and is ofno 
illegal effect. The court can also order the 
concemed authority to take necessary steps regard- 
ing this. Therefore, the court can compel the 
administration to be accountable to the judiciary 
or legal system of Bangladesh. In this way, the 
court, on the one hand, ensures the accountability 
of government officials and, on the other hand, 
ensures fundamental rights of citizens. Thus, the 
Supreme Court exercises the power of judicial 
review of administrative actions and plays a signif- 
icant role in ensuring administrative accountability, 
rule of law, equal justice for all, fundamental rights 
of citizens, and fair and reasonable decisions of 
administrative authority, which are the basic ingre- 
dients of good governance. 


Judicial Activism 


Judicial activism is one of the golden mean 
approaches of ensuring accountability of bureau- 
cracy to protect and promote individual rights 
which are practiced globally. Simply judicial 
activism refers to the proactive role of the judi- 
ciary in ensuring the rights and liberties of citizens 
(Hoque 2011). Through judicial activism, the 
court moves beyond its routine role of a mere 
adjudicator of disputes and becomes a player in 
the system of the country, laying down principles 
and guidelines that the executive must carry out 
(Ahmadi 2017). In this process, the judiciary 
oversees the interest of the common people of 
the society. It is not mandatory that the aggrieved 
person should have to have appeared before the 
court directly for remedies. Any conscious person 
or lawyer can file a case on behalf of aggrieved 
persons or vulnerable group of the society, and 
even the Supreme Court itself can take the case on 
the basis of newspaper reports by issuing suo- 
moto rule. Therefore, the judicial activism mainly 
exercises by two ways — by suo-moto rule and by 
public interest litigation (PIL). 

The term judicial activism and its practices can 
be traced back at least 50 years ago in the USA 
and UK; however, this is popularized as a land- 
mark concept of social action or public interest 
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litigation in the Indian subcontinent around 
the 1970s (Hoque 2011). In the context of 
Bangladesh, judicial activism is introduced in 
the 1990s and established as a vital instrument of 
judiciary, but primarily it was rejected by the court 
due to lack of recognition of locus standi (locus 
standi is a legal phrase referring to whether some- 
one has the right to be heard in court. Normally an 
agerieved person or organization has the rights to 
file a case before a court with a view to getting 
remedies. However, in PIL any person or organi- 
zation can move on behalf of an affected person or 
where public interest is affected by government or 
any other bodies). In Bangladesh, the case of Kazi 
Mukhlesur Rahman vs Bangladesh (26 DLR 
(AD) 44, 1974) was first rejected by the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of 
Bangladesh on the ground of locus standi. Later 
it was recognized by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Dr. Mohiuddin 
Farooque vs Bangladesh and others (FAP-20 
case, Civil Appeal No. 24 of 1995) (Mollah 
2014a). Primarily this case was also denied by 
High Court Division of Supreme Court (Writ Peti- 
tion No.998/94). In this case, Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court extends writ jurisdiction 
through which voluntary societies, representative 
organizations, trade unions, and constitutional 
activists and individuals having no personal inter- 
est in the cause would be able to test the validity of 
a law or an action of a public official affecting the 
general public by making the power of judicial 
review of the Supreme Court on their own stand- 
ing.). In Bangladesh both suo-moto and PIL are 
practicing by the judiciary as judicial oversight of 
bureaucracy. Few case laws have been analyzed 
below. 

Suo-moto means on its own motion or initia- 
tive, without external prompting or explicit 
demand. This is the way where judiciary plays 
its proactive role by the Supreme Court based on 
media reports or informed by any other ways. For 
instance, in Bangladesh, judicial activism started 
functioning for the first time in 1992 when High 
Court Division issued a suo-moto (by own initia- 
tives) rule in the case of State vs D. C. Satkhira 
on the basis of a newspaper report. On October 6, 
1992, a news item under the caption “Sab Mamla 
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Hote Abbahoity, Athocho Baro Batshor Jabod 
Jailey” (released from all cases yet has been kept 
in Jail for 12 years), was published in the Daily 
Ittefaq (Bengali daily newspaper). In this case, it 
was disclosed before the court that Nazrul Islam 
was arrested by implicating him with 12 criminal 
cases, and he was detained for 11 years. The High 
Court Division in its judgment declared the deten- 
tion of Nazrul Islam was illegal and without juris- 
diction. The court directed the government to 
inquire as to whether any other person like Nazrul 
Islam was being held, and the persons responsible 
for such illegal detention were to be brought 
into book. 

In another landmark judgment of High Court 
Division is delivered for some foreign prisoners in 
the case of Dr. Faustina Pereira vs the State 
(2001) (53, DLR; 2001). In this case, HCD issued 
a suo-moto rule in pursuance of a letter by an 
advocate of the Supreme Court to the Chief Justice 
of Bangladesh, drawing his attention to a news 
report that 29 foreign nationals had been 
languishing in jail for about 5 years even after the 
expiry of their sentences. The court punctually 
sought a report on similar situations from the 
Inspector General of Prisons, and following a hear- 
ing not only released those foreign prisoners but 
also directed the relevant authority to take steps for 
the release of other foreign prisoners across the 
country and to submit to the court a progress report. 
Further, the court formulated guidelines for the 
government departments to follow in handling sim- 
ilar situations in the future. Thus, the judiciary 
exercises the power of judicial activism and 
ensures rule of law through protecting individual 
rights on the one hand, and on the other hand, it 
ensures accountability of the government. 

Public interest litigation (PIL) is another way 
of judicial activism by which access to justice is 
assured for common people. PIL is the power 
given to the public by courts through judicial 
activism. However, it should be ensured that the 
petition must prove to the satisfaction of the court 
that the petition is being filed for a public interest. 
Such cases may take place where the victim does 
not have the necessary resources to introduce 
litigation or his freedom to move court has been 
suppressed or encroached upon. 
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Judiciary in Bangladesh plays a vital role in 
protecting rights of citizens in various ways: 
Some case examples have been analyzed below. 

In the case of Bangladesh Legal Aid Service 
Trust (BLAST) vs Bangladesh (2005) (Writ Peti- 
tion No. 7578 of 2003, 57 DLR; 2005: 11-14), it has 
been found that some juvenile and women prisoners 
were in custody under trial for unlimited times. This 
was a violation of the petitioner’s fundamental rights 
to personal liberty and to a speedy trial as guaranteed 
by Articles 31, 32, and 35 (COB 2011) of the 
Constitution. The respondent had furnished a list 
of 7,409 prisoners who were languishing in custody 
without trial for an indefinite period, which is 1 to 11 
years including a list of women and children pris- 
oners in the Dhaka Central Jail who had been 
languishing there for more than 360 days (mean 
more than lyear). Though this case was started on 
the basis of a newspaper (The Daily Star) report on a 
juvenile prisoner of Dhaka Central Jail, the court 
found that the problem exists in many other jails in 
Bangladesh. Finally, the court gave some important 
directions by a suo-moto order to the responsible 
authority including the prime minister to take nec- 
essary steps to solve this problem. 

The decisions of the court illustrated that the 
judiciary is safeguarding individual rights by com- 
bating violation of prisons’ rights and checking 
against arbitrary use of executive power. Similarly, 
violations of fundamental rights of citizens are also 
a violation of human rights. In the case of Ain 
O Salish Kendro (ASK) vs Bangladesh (1999), 
the court gave a historic verdict with a view to 
protecting fundamental rights of poor slum 
dwellers from being evicted suddenly without first 
being given notice as a matter of constitutional 
propriety. The court also gave directions to the 
government for providing alternative shelters. 

The judiciary of Bangladesh delivered around 
hundreds of verdicts related to protection of envi- 
ronmental rights of citizens as well as healthy 
environment for ensuring sustainable develop- 
ment (BELA, 2017; webpage: http://www. 
belabangla.org/html/pil.htm). In the case of Dr. 
Mohiuddin Farooque vs Bangladesh and 
others (Writ Petition No. 300/1995), the High 
Court Division stated that right to life includes 
right to fresh air and water and a situation beyond 
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animal existence in which one can expect normal 
longevity of life. 

Extrajudicial killing is a grave violation of 
rule of law and human rights. There are a lot of 
incidences of extrajudicial killing that have been 
taken place in Bangladesh at various times. For 
instance, 11 opposition leaders and activists have 
been killed by security forces before, during, and 
after the tenth National Elections on January 5, 
2014. All those incidences are also reported by 
journalists, local human rights organizations, and 
opposition groups which are documented by 
Human Rights Watch USA (HRWR 2014). 

To combat this problem, public interest litiga- 
tion case filed by NGOs and the High Court takes 
initiatives in the case of ASK, BLAST, and 
Karmojibi Nari vs Bangladesh and others 
(Writ Petition No. 4152 of 2009. Cited in AKS: 
http://www.askbd.org/web/?p= 1506. accessed on 
6th September 2012); the court issued a rule nisi 
returnable within 4 weeks on June 06, 2009, call- 
ing upon the respondents to show a cause as to 
why the extrajudicial killing in the name of cross 
fire/cross encounter by the law-enforcing agencies 
should not be declared illegal and without lawful 
authority and why the respondents should not be 
directed to take departmental and criminal actions 
against persons responsible for such killing. 
Though 8 years have passed, the case is still 
pending for hearing, so the result is not available. 

In many other PIL cases, the judiciary directed 
the government to protect individual rights and 
uphold the socially vulnerable sections. Thus, 
judicial activism ensures that human rights can 
be protected through an impartial and fair justice 
system and the power of government officials are 
accountable for their actions. The efficient exer- 
cise of judicial powers and functions has, there- 
fore, a far-reaching impact on governance. 


Conclusion with Critical Evaluation 


The foregoing discussion and analysis reveal that 
the role of oversight of the judiciary in protecting 
the citizen’s rights through checking and combat- 
ing the abuse or misuse of official’s power is very 
effective. However, the courts cannot interfere in 
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the bureaucratic activities of their own accord. 
They can intervene only when they are invited to 
do so by any person or organization who feels that 
his/her rights have been abrogated or are likely to 
be abrogated as a result of some action of the 
public officials. Secondly, the courts cannot inter- 
fere in each and every administrative act, as too 
much of judicial action may make the official too 
much conscious, and very little of it may make 
them negligent of the rights of citizens (Pfiffner 
and Presthus 1953). Though suo-moto rule or PIL 
is effective for rapid action against the arbitrary or 
abusive exercise of bureaucratic or administrative 
power, the implementation of the verdicts is 
dependent on the executive. Therefore, strong 
political will is essential for the execution of the 
judicial decision. It is evident that Masdar Hossain 
Case was a landmark case in the history of 
Bangladesh. In this case, it has been found that 
Masdar Hossain along with 441 judicial officers 
(judges) filed a writ petition (No. 2424 of 1995) 
for separation of the judiciary from the executive 
in Bangladesh. The High Court delivered its his- 
toric judgment on May 7, 1997, in favor of the 
separation of the judiciary from the executive. 
However, the government took a stance against 
this verdict and favored an appeal to the Appellate 
Division. The Appellate Division also gave its 
landmark decision in favor of the separation of 
the judiciary from the executive with 12-point 
directives on December 2, 1999 (Mollah 2012). 
Successive governments took 23 adjournments up 
to 2006, but the verdict remained unimplemented, 
and it was finally implemented by an interim 
caretaker government (2006—2008) in 2007. Per- 
haps, it remained pending if the then interim gov- 
ernment did not implement it. Similarly, a lot of 
verdicts have been delivered against arbitrary 
arrest, detention and torture in prison cell, under 
trial prisons, extrajudicial disappearance and kill- 
ing, environmental protection, violence against 
women and children, and violence against minor- 
ities and backward groups, but the execution or 
implementation of these verdicts is either very 
slow or still remains pending. As a result, viola- 
tion of human rights, misuse of power, deteriora- 
tion of law and order, and attack and abduction by 
militant groups are increasing. Therefore, both 
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judicial independence and strong political will are 
a must for effective judicial oversight of bureau- 
cracy in ensuring rule of law and good governance 
of a country. 
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Synonyms 


Constitutionalism; Court Power 


Introduction 


Judicial review refers to the power provided to the 
judicial branch to formally examine and poten- 
tially overturn the work of the legislative or the 
executive branches of government, generally for 
nonconformity with the constitution or other 
higher sources of law. From its roots in the United 
States, the global spread of judicial review has 
been nothing short of transformative for modern 
governance, with courts as much as legislatures or 
governments now responsible for determining 
policies within society. Yet, both theoretically 
and practically, the institution of judicial review 
brings up difficult issues for modern government, 
particularly democratic government. Paraphras- 
ing President Lincoln, democratic government 
can be thought of most directly as “government 
by the people and for the people.” However, 
through the process of judicial review, judges — 
unelected actors in nearly all societies — end up 
holding a veto over the laws created by the peo- 
ple’s representatives. For this reason, the eminent 
jurist Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. described the 
exercise of judicial review as the “gravest and 
most delicate task” that judges are asked to per- 
form. Given the concern that judicial review can 
be a problematic “counter-majoritarian” force in 
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democratic society, why was the power of judicial 
review created, and how has it influenced modern 
governance? 

This review describes the principal theories 
developed by scholars and political thinkers to 
explain both why the power of judicial review 
was created and how it may comport with modern 
democratic government. The first section provides 
a brief background and history behind the practice 
of judicial review. The second section describes 
major theories of judicial review, while the final 
section examines broader theories of political con- 
ditions under which judicial review is established. 


The Creation of Judicial Review 


Given its long and important history in the United 
States, most Americans assume the power of judi- 
cial review is expressly written into the US Con- 
stitution. In fact, this power is nowhere stated 
within the document. Nor is it mentioned in any 
governing document in England, the source of 
most US legal tradition. Given this background, 
where does judicial review come from? It is often 
said that English Court of Common Pleas Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Coke provided the first step in 
Dr. Bonhams Case (1610), in which he deter- 
mined the Royal College of Physicians should 
not have the ability to imprison doctors, even 
though the college’s enacting law suggested it 
could. Coke noted that when an Act of Parliament 
“is against common right and reason,” judges 
following common law principles should set that 
law aside. However, the expansion of court power 
suggested in Bonhams Case was muted in 
England after the Glorious Revolution of 1688 
solidified the notion of parliamentary supremacy — 
the idea that parliament is the sole legitimate 
lawmaking body in the country. 

Though muted in England, the American col- 
onists later took up the idea that courts could 
exercise an independent check on the legislature, 
particularly after the War of Independence. 
Holmes v. Walton (1780) and Bayard v. Singleton 
(1787) were early examples of state courts ruling 
state laws unconstitutional. Still, it was not until 
the US Supreme Court’s decision in Marbury 
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v. Madison (1803) that the power of judicial 
review was solidified within American society. 

In Marbury, the new Supreme Court was faced 
with a difficult political issue and a separate but 
related legal issue. The genius of Marbury lies in 
Chief Justice John Marshall’s resolution of both 
problems within a single decision. The political 
issue resided within William Marbury’s legal 
claim: Marbury argued he was owed a commis- 
sion to be justice of the peace in Washington, 
D.C., a commission that was signed by former 
President John Adams in the final days of his 
presidency but not delivered to him (in an odd 
note, John Marshall, serving then as Secretary of 
State, and Marshall’s brother were responsible for 
delivering the commissions). The new President 
Thomas Jefferson was adamant he would not 
allow Marbury his commission, even if the 
Supreme Court ruled in Marbury’s favor. Solving 
both the political and the legal issue in one fell 
swoop, Marshall determined that Marbury was 
owed his commission, but the 1789 Judiciary 
Act that allowed Marbury to file his claim directly 
in the Supreme Court contradicted the US Consti- 
tution. Given that an Act of Congress violated the 
Constitution, which principle should stand? To 
Marshall, the answer was obvious: it must be the 
Constitution. If the Congress could override 
the Constitution with simple legislation, then the 
Constitution is meaningless as a supreme 
governing document. Yet, a question remained: 
which actor was responsible for overturning 
unconstitutional laws? Again, for Marshall, the 
answer was clear: this power resides with the 
Supreme Court. To allow the legislature or the 
executive the ability to determine whether they 
made a constitutional error would allow those 
actors to serve as the judges of their own mis- 
deeds. From this case, not from any specific grant 
of power in the US Constitution, the modern 
concept of judicial review was born. 

Despite the global growth of judicial power 
today, most societies — democratic or undemo- 
cratic — did not wrestle with the complicated 
issues of judicial review until the latter half of 
the twentieth century. In fact, after its establish- 
ment in Marbury v. Madison (1803), very few 
countries adopted this doctrine within their own 
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governments or allowed their own courts to 
assume this power. Those few countries that did 
sanction judicial review of legislation, such as 
Norway in the mid-1800s, saw their judiciaries 
extremely hesitant to use such powers. For exam- 
ple, after claiming for itself the hypothetical 
power to overturn Acts of Parliament in 1921, 
the Danish Supreme Court did not actually over- 
turn an Act of Parliament until 1999 (Rytter and 
Wind 2011). In the Netherlands, the Dutch briefly 
pursued something like centralized judicial 
review between 1802 and 1805, though it quickly 
was replaced. Even in the United States, the 
Supreme Court did not strike down another fed- 
eral law after Marbury until the infamous case of 
Dred Scott v. Sandford (1857), which ruled 
unconstitutional the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 and removed old barriers limiting the intro- 
duction of slavery. 

The historical absence of judicial review in 
many parts of the world can partly be explained 
by the adoption of the civil law in most countries 
in Europe and Latin America and many countries 
in Africa and Asia. In opposition to the prominent 
role of judge-made law in the common law tradi- 
tion, the civil law tradition focuses on the predom- 
inant role of the legislature in making laws, with a 
necessarily more circumscribed role for judges. 
European courts for nearly all of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries followed this constrained 
model of adjudication, in which judges were not 
to interpret the law, but rather apply it to discrete 
cases using methods of “legal science.” In the 
European separation of powers framework 
inspired by Montesquieu and Rousseau, lawmak- 
ing was the domain of the parliament — which was 
the repository of “the will of the people.” For 
courts to engage in judicial review would be tan- 
tamount to creating, in Edouard Lambert’s famous 
phrase, a “government of judges” unaccountable 
to the people. 

However, the rise of authoritarian governments 
in much of Europe during the 1920s and 1930s 
ultimately led to questions regarding the desirabil- 
ity of political processes in which governing parties 
ruled unchecked by other actors. The end of World 
War II saw the introduction of new constitutional 
courts tasked explicitly with the exercise of judicial 
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review in many rebuilding democracies in Western 
Europe. Southern European countries transitioning 
from dictatorship to democracy similarly adopted 
judicial review in the 1970s, as did many Asian 
countries in the 1980s (Ginsburg 2003). Later, the 
fall of communist regimes in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s also led to the formal introduction of 
constitutional courts in the remainder of Europe 
and into Central Asia. Nearly all post-Communist 
countries, including the post-Soviet successor 
states, explicitly established constitutional courts 
to review the actions of the elected branches in 
their own nascent democracies. Similarly, the loss 
of power by formerly dominant political regimes in 
South Africa, Israel, and Sweden also led to the 
establishment of judicial review powers in those 
countries during the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s. Cur- 
rently, nearly 130 countries today have adopted 
judicial review. And as a result, rights and powers 
throughout the world are now “judicialized.” That 
is, courts and judges now play a vital role in solving 
critical social issues and adjudicating the powers of 
other governmental actors. 


Why Judicial Review? 


Given the ability of unelected judges to review 
and potentially overturn the actions of the demo- 
cratically accountable legislative and executive 
branches, scholars, jurists, and political thinkers 
have long questioned precisely why societies 
would want the judicial branch to have this 
“counter-majoritarian” power, particularly in 
democratic government (Bickel 1962). Thomas 
Jefferson, for one, believed the executive and 
legislative branches were just as competent as 
the Supreme Court to discern what is and is not 


compatible with the national constitution. 
Accordingly, Jefferson believed the 
judiciary — and specifically the Supreme 


Court — should not hold the final word on consti- 
tutional interpretation, but instead should be but 
one voice among many in the constitutional 
dialogue. 

A practical problem arises from Jefferson’s 
conception of constitutional interpretation. If the 
branches that make and enforce our laws also 
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serve as equal judges of their own constitutional- 
ity, then a separation of powers system of govern- 
ment becomes not so separate. Thus, one 
commonly cited reason why the judicial branch 
should hold the power of judicial review is to 
uphold the separation of powers democratic sys- 
tem and avoid the problem of any one branch 
being the judge of its own constitutional powers 
(Shapiro 1999). Judges, then, serve a valuable role 
policing the boundaries of constitutional powers, 
ensuring that any one actor or institution does not 
breach the constitutional bargain, destroying the 
Constitution in the process. For example, the 
Supreme Court’s decision in U.S. v. Nixon 
(1974) put to rest the idea that executive privilege 
allows the President to avoid a valid criminal 
investigation by courts or prosecutors. Similarly, 
constitutional courts from Spain to Slovenia reg- 
ularly adjudicate constitutional disputes between 
central governments and regional or local govern- 
ments. In doing so, these courts ensure that 
regional actors and national actors alike abide by 
the structure of government and the limitations on 
their respective powers. 

In addition to serving as a neutral adjudicator 
of constitutional borders, judges exercising judi- 
cial review can serve a valuable role as protectors 
of democratic principles, specifically defending 
the rule of law and ensuring equal treatment of 
all actors in society (Guarnieri and Pederzoli 
2002). In a democracy, the people’s representa- 
tives in the legislature and the executive govern- 
ment are given the power to enact legislation and 
implement laws. Yet nearly all countries today are 
governed by a constitution — a set of higher laws 
and principles designed to set the boundaries of 
legislative and governmental power. Without the 
power of courts to review and potentially overturn 
the acts of these other actors, the limits — but also 
the principles — contained within the constitution 
can be transgressed without punishment. In fact, 
the inability of civil law judges in Continental 
Europe to check abuses of power by elected actors 
is seen by many as a primary cause of the fall of 
democracy and the rise of authoritarianism in 
Germany, Italy, and other European countries in 
the 1920s and 1930s (Stone Sweet 2000). At the 
same time, the idea that judges can serve as 
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protectors of traditional democratic principles 
often is credited as a major reason why these 
same European countries adopted judicial review 
through constitutional courts after World War II. 

The  non-majoritarian, even counter- 
majoritarian, nature of courts has driven a second 
broad theory for judicial review powers: that 
judges should be able to exercise judicial review 
because they are best placed to protect individual 
rights within society. Even in democracies, elec- 
tions to select judges are almost unheard of 
(though many US states have adopted the prac- 
tice). Many rights-based scholars argue that with 
no democratic constituency to answer, the judi- 
ciary can act to protect the interests of those who 
lack political influence in the elected branches of 
government. Specifically, judges can use the 
power of judicial review to ensure that minority 
groups and minority views within society do not 
suffer from discrimination and that they receive 
the democratic bargain on the same terms as the 
majority. 

This rights-protecting theory has both activist 
and more skeptical adherents. The more activist 
branch views the courts as the best venue to han- 
dle matters of individual rights protection, partic- 
ularly for rights that lack majority support. Justice 
William Brennan, for example, viewed the US 
Constitution as the basis for advancing evolving 
standards of social justice and human dignity in 
society, with the Supreme Court the protector of 
those values. In a noted 1985 speech, Brennan 
used the example of the death penalty to illustrate 
his views on the role of the courts in the protection 
of constitutional rights. Despite popular support 
for capital punishment, Brennan believed that 
broader constitutional values of justice and 
human dignity must be protected and advanced 
for all, even if a majority of American society was 
unwilling to recognize those values. Similarly, 
Brennan and others advanced the constitutionality 
of affirmative action programs as a way to ensure 
that groups that have faced historic discrimination 
receive opportunities to advance in society. 

Yet, given the inherent counter-majoritarian 
problems of judicial review, many jurists and 
legal scholars have advanced a concurrent doc- 
trine of “judicial self-restraint.” Beginning with 
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the eminent Harvard Law Professor James Thayer 
(1893) and continuing through the works of Felix 
Frankfurter, Alexander Bickel, and others, legal 
scholars have argued that courts must exercise 
self-restraint when reviewing the actions of the 
elected branches of government, providing these 
democratically accountable actors with sufficient 
latitude to ensure that the interests of the people 
can be expressed in legislative policy. Given the 
broad and abstract nature of many constitutional 
provisions, the judiciary should not dissect spe- 
cific provision of laws, nor should they question 
too severely the possible motives behind laws. 
More directly, a judge’s self-proclaimed “sense 
of what is right” should not trump the decisions 
of the elected legislative majority, and laws should 
be overturned only when a clear violation of con- 
stitutional norms has occurred, lest the judiciary 
become a super-legislature. 

This sense that the power of judicial review 
must be used with restraint in democratic society 
has driven a more skeptical “rights-protecting” 
branch of scholars. This branch is typified by 
John Hart Ely (1980), who questioned the desir- 
ability of unelected judges overturning the will 
of the people’s representatives in the Congress. 
However, Ely nevertheless believed that judicial 
review could and should be used in certain cir- 
cumstances, notably to correct procedural errors 
in the democratic system and to protect 
oppressed minority groups within society. The 
minority protection theory is commonly associ- 
ated with major US Supreme Court rulings, 
including Brown v. Board of Education (1954), 
which overturned long-standing segregationist 
education policies in much of the United States, 
and Loving v. Virginia (1967), which overturned 
state laws criminalizing marriage between peo- 
ple of different races. It is important to keep in 
mind that many of these segregationist policies 
were popular at the time: as many as 80% of 
Americans at the time approved of the anti- 
miscegenation laws overturned in Loving. Thus, 
the Court’s rulings can be viewed as protecting 
minority rights, or even unpopular views, in the 
face of public opposition. 

Are such minority rights-protecting efforts suc- 
cessful? Current views are mixed. One popular 
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theory considers the Court’s Brown decision to 
be largely a failure, as segregationist educational 
policies continued for years through “massive 
resistance” against desegregation in the South. 
Rosenberg (2008) famously termed the idea that 
courts can influence social change a “hollow 
hope,” with the Court’s desegregation efforts 
serving as critical evidence in favor of a 
“constrained” court theory. Yet the Court’s deci- 
sion likely did play a role in changing public 
perceptions of racial inequality. By offering 
moral leadership on the issue of racial equality, 
the Court’s decisions contributed first to more 
limited executive actions, such as President 
Eisenhower’s decision to desegregate the Little 
Rock schools with the US military, before ulti- 
mately helping to guide the passage of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act and 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
Thus, much like Franklin and Kosaki’s (1989) 
“republican schoolmaster” theory, the Court’s 
decisions — while not completely successful on 
their own — contributed to attitude changes in 
government and in popular society. 

However, others have noted the Supreme 
Court has not always been a champion of individ- 
ual rights or minority rights in American society. 
Far from protecting minorities, until Brown, the 
Supreme Courts 1898 ruling in Plessy 
v. Ferguson legitimized institutional racism in 
American society, paving the way for further 
restrictions on the rights of African-Americans 
and people of color in many parts of the United 
States. This more critical examination of Supreme 
Court rulings has led to the development of a third 
broader theory for the value of judicial review. 
Unlike previous theories, which explicitly or 
implicitly assume some amount of counter- 
majoritarian behavior by courts exercising judi- 
cial review, increasing numbers of scholars 
endorse what can be termed “majoritarian” judi- 
cial review. 

The late Yale Political Scientist Robert Dahl 
developed this notion of majoritarian judicial 
review in the late 1950s after noticing that the 
Court had rarely used its power to directly chal- 
lenge the policies of the Congress or the President. 
Dahl (1957) proposed this lack of confrontation 
should not be surprising, as Supreme Court 
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justices are nominated and confirmed by the Pres- 
ident and Senate, actors who themselves have 
been elected by popular majorities. Therefore, 
given the assumption that these political actors 
will select judges who think like them on legal 
and policy matters, we should see the Supreme 
Court not acting as a brake on public policy, but 
rather playing an important legitimizing role 
within society for the policies adopted by current 
elected majorities. 

To greater and lesser degrees, other prominent 
theories justifying judicial review focus on the 
value judicial review has to democratic majorities. 
Mark Graber (1993) describes how political 
leaders have, at certain moments in history, wel- 
comed the courts to enter the “political thicket” 
and help provide solutions to difficult political 
issues. Courts can act in a more directly majori- 
tarian manner when they take on entrenched spe- 
cial interests that have prevented the majoritarian 
process from functioning in its intended manner 
(Klarman 1997). The example of legislative 
redistricting provides an illustration. By the 
1950s, many states had failed to properly redistrict 
their local legislative districts, with the result 
being vastly underrepresented urban areas and 
overrepresented rural areas. In a series of cases, 
the Supreme Court took on these entrenched inter- 
ests in state politics, in the process ensuring an 
equal voice in politics for growing urban popula- 
tion centers. 

Alternatively, judicial review can be used to 
help elected actors resolve legislative problems 
(Rogers 2001). Legislators are charged with cre- 
ating laws, yet they also work with what econo- 
mists would call “imperfect information.” That is, 
they cannot see into the future and know with 
certainty how the laws they enact will work out 
among the public. However, judges do have the 
benefit of seeing how the laws they are asked to 
review have worked within society, and so can 
offer a valuable benefit to elected actors, striking 
down those parts of laws that have not worked 
well and keeping those that have. 

Even if judges do act in this majority- 
enhancing fashion, normative problems arise 
when viewing judges as majoritarian or 
majority-enhancing actors. If judges exercising 
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judicial review are expected to check the impulses 
of the elected branches, and are given indepen- 
dence protections like life tenure and salary guar- 
antees to ensure they can act as guardians of the 
constitution, then who “guards the guardians”? 
That is, how can we ensure that judges, the most 
democratically unaccountable actors in govern- 
ment, stick to the democratic bargain and ensure 
they do not use the power of judicial review to 
overturn democratic principles? Examples 
abound of unelected and unaccountable judi- 
ciaries ratifying policies that harm the interests 
of liberal democracy. Lisa Hilbink (2008) 
explains that the Chilean Supreme Court, domi- 
nated by traditional conservatives, largely 
endorsed the Pinochet regime’s violent suppres- 
sive crackdown on civil society and socialist party 
supporters. Similarly, the Lochner era Supreme 
Court, which struck down major state and federal 
laws to regulate hours and working conditions in 
American society, is often criticized for ignoring 
the needs of the expanding industrial working 
class in favor of wealthier business owners. 

One answer comes from the burgeoning study 
of judicial legitimacy. Basic legitimacy theory 
holds that the power courts receive from society 
is based on the respect the public grants to judicial 
outcomes. Specifically, legitimacy is seen in the 
willingness of individuals to obey decisions even 
if they disagree with those outcomes personally 
(Gibson and Caldeira 2009). As Hamilton noted 
in The Federalist Papers, the judicial branch lacks 
control of the purse and the sword — key items in 
government, democratic or otherwise. Instead of 
force or will, the power of the courts comes from 
their exercise of judgment in resolving cases. For 
legitimacy theorists, the reason why we respect 
the judgments of the Court is because they are 
viewed as principled outcomes, not the product of 
politics. Yet, with their source of power arising 
from public support, judges have a critical incen- 
tive to avoid adopting outcomes that stray too far 
from what is publicly desirable, as such outcomes 
would ultimately lead to the loss of public trust 
and support for the judiciary. And without public 
support, the courts have no effective way of ensur- 
ing that the other branches of government respect 
their outcomes. Thus, judicial outcomes 
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ultimately are limited by the need to gain or main- 
tain legitimacy for their outcomes, which means 
adhering to principled outcomes without overt 
partisan bent. 

With the emphasis on judicial legitimacy, a 
growing area of research has focused on the mid- 
dle ground between activism and democratic 
accountability. Specifically, recent work has 
sought to examine whether courts also follow the 
mood of the public when making decisions, much 
like national elected leaders. Tom Clark (2011) 
examines how the Supreme Court has responded 
to public opinion and public pressures over time. 
Looking at the number of laws overturned in a 
given year, there is evidence that the Supreme 
Court has been more reticent to strike down laws 
when public opinion of the Court is low and more 
activist when public opinion of the Court is high. 


The Political Logic of Judicial Review 
Powers 


Finally, given the theoretical need to establish 
judicial review, why would political actors ever 
choose to establish an institution that effectively 
limits their own powers? This question is much 
more than academic: both the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands represent two examples of 
well-functioning liberal democracies in which 
judges cannot overturn the laws enacted by the 
parliament. At the same time, several communist 
regimes — including Poland and Yugoslavia — 
adopted courts with limited judicial review pow- 
ers despite the absence of democratic norms. 
Thus, the reasons must go beyond a simple nar- 
rative in which well-performing countries adopt 
judicial review and despotic or autocratic 
regimes do not. 

Scholars adopting the “insurance theory” of 
judicial power have argued that politicians have 
incentives to provide courts with strong review 
powers, but only in some circumstances. In com- 
petitive political environments, where several 
parties believe and are perceived to be able to 
win elections and be competitive in the future, all 
of the major parties have incentives to provide 
for strong court powers. The logic centers on the 
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need to “insure” against future losses in the elec- 
toral arena. Even if party A believes it can win 
the current election, its leaders also know that 
parties B or C may win the next election. And 
even though parties A, B, and C may not want to 
subject their own policies to judicial review, they 
all will allow judicial review powers as a way to 
provide insurance against overreach by other 
parties when those parties are in power 
(Ginsburg 2003). Conversely, when a single 
party recognizes it should dominate electoral 
politics, it should be less likely to adopt or con- 
cede to the strong judicial powers that can limit 
government policies. The insurance model does 
have explanatory power: evidence suggests vary- 
ing levels of judicial empowerment in Mexico, 
Italy, Japan, and Taiwan can be explained 
through the idea of judicial review as political 
insurance. 

Finally, as judicial review has spread during 
the last century, new insights into the practice of 
judicial review have come from qualitative and 
quantitative studies of high courts around the 
world. Many of the most important insights have 
clarified existing work developed in the United 
States. Confirming Dahl’s basic theory of policy- 
motivated judicial review, judges in France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and elsewhere roughly follow the 
views of their appointing parties (Hönnige 2009). 
However, there clearly is more to high court judg- 
ing than simple politics. Studies of the German 
Constitutional Court have brought greater depth 
to understanding how courts interact with parlia- 
ments in a separation of powers model of demo- 
cratic government (Vanberg 2005). Specifically, it 
appears courts overturn legislation at higher rates 
in several key instances: first, when they are given 
a prominent public issue and, second, when inter- 
est groups or prominent political actors also sup- 
port overturning legislation. However, the 
Constitutional Court also listens to the briefs pro- 
duced by the parliament: when parliament weighs 
in on a court case, the German judges generally 
rule in parliament’s favor. Similarly, the European 
Court of Justice carefully considers member state 
support for keeping or discarding legislation in its 
own exercise of judicial review within the Euro- 
pean Union (Carrubba et al. 2008). 
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Conclusion 


From modest origins rooted in a lack of court 
power, the institution of judicial review has 
become a dominant force in national politics 
throughout the world. As more citizens awake to 
the possibilities of rights protection and the 
advancement of policies through legal mobiliza- 
tion, there has been greater “judicialization” of 
rights and of law and policy. No longer do citizens 
in France, Germany, or Poland have to go to their 
local member of parliament or the town council to 
obtain justice or change the laws. They now can 
go to court to obtain the rights that formerly were 
determined by elected leaders. Yet, this power of 
judicial review contains difficult problems for dem- 
ocratic societies built on the “will of the people.” 
Specifically, there arises the counter-majoritarian 
concern that unelected judges will overturn the 
people’s preferred outcomes. Solutions to this 
counter-majoritarian problem have come in several 
forms. One traditional view justifies judicial review 
as necessary to uphold the constitutional structure 
of government, to police the borders between 
national actors and between federal and local 
authority. Another justification for judicial review, 
potentially more expansive for judicial power, por- 
trays courts as the best venue for determining rights 
in society, particularly minority rights. 

If judges have control over rights protection 
and rights enforcement, then how can society 
ensure that judges don’t then run riot, fashioning 
new rights for society as they (and only they) see 
fit? An answer to this conundrum is found in the 
third major rationale for judicial review: that 
judges often do not run riot, but instead seek to 
fashion solutions that are in line with majority 
sentiment. We really have nothing to fear, 
according to this view, as judicial review gener- 
ally is used to either legitimate political power or 
else remove obstructions preventing majority- 
promoted outcomes. Thus, judicial review allows 
for protection of constitutional norms and values 
while allowing society to change the interpreta- 
tion of those constitutional values over time, turn- 
ing more progressive or more conservative with 
changing times. Viewed in isolation, any of these 
three theories may not capture the nuances of 
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judicial decision-making. However, when com- 
bined, they do offer a fairly complete sense of 
the motivations for judicial review and the bene- 
fits judicial review provides. 
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Synonyms 


“ObamaCare” is an informal label for the Patient 
Protection and Affordable Care Act. 


Definition 


“Judicial review” refers to the process by which 
judges determine whether an agency action 
should be allowed to proceed. 

“Uphold” means “approve” or “allow,” so 
when a judge upholds an agency action, the 
judge allows the action to proceed. 

“Reverse” means “disapprove” or “disallow,” 
so when a judge reverses an agency action, the 
judge does not allow the action to proceed. 

“Standards of review” are the legal tests judges 
use to determine whether to uphold or reverse 
agency action. 
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Introduction 


The US Congress often delegates authority to 
federal agencies to implement programs that are 
only loosely described by Congress in the agen- 
cies’ governing statutes. Sometimes Congress 
merely leaves technical details to the agency and 
rightly so, because the agency has more expertise 
on technical matters than Congress does. Some- 
times, however, Congress leaves ambiguities on 
more central elements of a statutory program, and 
an agency has to make policy choices to flesh out 
the contours of the program (or at least has the 
opportunity to do so). 

Those agency choices can be quite controver- 
sial, and often an objecting party (or many parties) 
will bring a lawsuit asking a court to review and 
block the agency’s action. Lawsuits challenging 
agency actions raise a fundamental question: How 
aggressive should the court be in its review? To 
answer that question, federal administrative law 
has developed certain doctrines, referred to as 
“standards for judicial review,” that establish the 
level of “deference” a court should give to the 
agency. By “deference,” we mean the extent to 
which a court should accept an agency’s action, 
and some standards of review are more deferential 
(or more accepting) than others. Using a deferen- 
tial standard of review, a judge will be more 
inclined to accept an agency’s view, but if a 
court uses a less deferential standard of review, 
the judge will be more skeptical of the agency and 
will be more inclined to reject the agency’s action. 

One of the more common standards of judicial 
review, known as the Chevron standard, is fairly 
deferential, directing a court to accept an agency’s 
reasonable interpretation of a statute if Congress 
did not speak directly to the issue at hand 
(Chevron 1984). (All standards of judicial review 
take their name from the legal case announcing 
the standard, with the name written in italics when 
it is discussed in the text.) More recently, how- 
ever, courts have questioned whether the Chevron 
standard is appropriate when an agency’s program 
affects huge portions of the American economy 
and millions of citizens. The courts have grown 
increasingly skeptical of agencies imposing enor- 
mous consequences on American society under 
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the guise of merely “interpreting” an ambiguous 
provision in a statute. US Supreme Court Justice 
Antonin Scalia expressed this skepticism most 
succinctly when he wrote that Congress does not 
“hide elephants in mouseholes” (American Truck- 
ing 2001, p. 7). 

Consistent with Justice Scalia’s skepticism, 
the Supreme Court has applied a less deferential 
standard of review to agency decisions of “vast 
economic and political significance,” demand- 
ing that Congress clearly indicate its intent to 
allow an agency to wield “enormous and trans- 
formative” powers (Utility Air Regulatory 
Group 2014). Vague or ancillary terms in a stat- 
ute (the “mousehole’”’) are not enough to give an 
agency authority to implement significant pro- 
grams (the “elephant’’); there must be a clear 
statement from Congress of the agency’s power 
to do so. 

This more aggressive judicial review particu- 
larly came to light in the challenge to the federally 
created healthcare exchanges under the Patient 
Protection and Affordable Care Act (often called 
‘“ObamaCare’”’), which would have affected a vast 
majority of the American citizenry and billions of 
dollars in economic activity. In a 2015 decision 
about those healthcare exchanges called King, the 
Supreme Court refused to apply the typical Chev- 
ron analysis because of the enormous significance 
of the issue (King 2015). 

This article will first provide a brief summary 
of the Chevron deferential standard and then 
move chronologically through a series of cases 
that each added to the growing skepticism about 
using Chevron when agencies introduce major 
programmatic changes based on vague or narrow 
terms in a statute. Included in the discussion will 
be two important predecessors to King — the 
Brown & Williamson case and the Utility Air 
Regulatory Group case — and then King itself. 

This article will also highlight important ques- 
tions raised by King and its progeny. If some 
agency programs have such “vast economic and 
political significance” that they cannot be left to 
an agency’s discretion when implementing an 
ambiguous statute, how do we determine what 
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counts as a “significant” agency program and 
what does not? As we will see at the end of this 
article, only 1 week after the King decision, the 
Supreme Court reviewed an agency action that 
might have had economic effects of $9 billion, 
and yet the Supreme Court applied a traditional 
Chevron analysis. Where, then, is the line 
between “significant” programs deserving less 
deference and other programs deserving Chevron 
deference? 


The Chevron Deferential Standard 
of Review 


The Chevron deferential standard of judicial 
review requires a court to conduct a two-part 
analysis when determining whether to reverse or 
uphold an agency’s interpretation of the 
governing statute. At the first step, a court must 
ask whether Congress has directly spoken to the 
question addressed in the agency interpretation. If 
so, the court and the agency must give effect to 
Congress’s unambiguous intent. However, at the 
second step, if Congress has not clearly spoken to 
the question at hand, the court should uphold the 
agency’s construction of the statute if it is permis- 
sible. Ultimately, a court should not replace its 
judgment for that of the agency as long as the 
agency’s interpretation of the statute is reasonable 
(Chevron 1984). Chevron review 1s most appro- 
priate when an agency has announced its interpre- 
tation of the statute in a formal manner, such as in 
a notice and comment rulemaking, rather than in 
something less formal, such as letters from 
low-level agency personnel. 

The Chevron standard arises from the theory 
that policy decisions should be made by politically 
accountable actors. If Congress, the most politi- 
cally accountable branch, has not directly 
addressed an issue, then it is more appropriate for 
the policymakers at the agency level, rather than the 
court, to give meaning to the ambiguous congres- 
sionally drawn statute (Smiley 1996). Even though 
the agency personnel are not directly accountable to 
the citizenry, they are more politically accountable, 
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through the oversight of the president, than the 
unelected judges, and therefore, their reasonable 
interpretations should trump the courts’ interpreta- 
tions of Congress’ ambiguous words. 


Early Examples of More Skeptical 
Judicial Review 


In 1980, only a few years before Chevron, the 
Supreme Court refused to allow an agency to 
greatly expand its regulatory program based on 
ambiguous terms in the governing statute. In a 
case called Industrial Union, a plurality of the 
Justices concluded that the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (“OSHA”) was not 
allowed to regulate all risks, as the OSHA 
claimed, but only the most important risks. In 
rejecting the OSHA’s interpretation, the Supreme 
Court wrote: “In the absence of a clear mandate in 
the Act, it is unreasonable to assume that Congress 
intended to give the Secretary the unprecedented 
power over American industry that would result 
from the Government’s view” (Industrial Union 
1980, p. 645, emphasis added). 

Then, in the MCI Telecommunications case 
from 1994, the Supreme Court dealt with a provi- 
sion of the Communications Act that allowed the 
Federal Communications Commission (“FCC’’) 
to “modify” any requirement found within the 
statutory section. Within the section was a require- 
ment that “common carriers” (businesses 
involved in the transmission of communications) 
file tariffs with the FCC. The agency sought to 
“modify” the tariff-filing requirement by making 
the decision to file optional for all nondominant 
long-distance carriers. The Court noted that the 
rate-filing requirements were an essential charac- 
teristic of the industry, at one point comparing the 
requirements to the heart of the human body. 
Thus, the Supreme Court found it very unlikely 
that Congress left the decision of whether the 
industry would be rate regulated entirely to 
agency discretion. Additionally, even if Congress 
did intend to give the FCC such great power, it 
would not have done so by using “such a subtle 
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device as permission to ‘modify.’ To use the 
“elephants in mouseholes” analogy, Congress 
would not hide the elephant (the ability to funda- 
mentally alter the rate-filing requirement) in a 
mousehole (the word “modify”). Instead, by 
granting authority to “modify” requirements 
within the statute, Congress only permitted the 
agency to make “a less than radical or fundamen- 
tal change” (MCI Telecommunications 1994). 


Brown & Williamson: A Key Predecessor 
to King 


One of the most prominent examples of greater 
judicial skepticism came in 2000 in Brown & 
Williamson, a key predecessor to the King deci- 
sion. There, the Supreme Court analyzed a statute 
that granted the Food and Drug Administration 
(“FDA”) the authority to regulate drugs and 
devices. Drugs were defined as articles “intended 
to affect the structure or any function of the body” 
(Brown & Williamson 2000, p. 2). Device was 
defined as an “instrument, apparatus, implement, 
machine, contrivance,...or other similar or 
related article’ (Brown & Williamson 2000, 
p. 2). In a highly controversial decision, the 
FDA concluded that tobacco products fell within 
these statutory definitions, and the FDA planned 
to ban tobacco products altogether because they 
could not be deemed “safe” as required by the 
statute. This decision would have substantial eco- 
nomic ramifications for the tobacco industry, 
which the Supreme Court described as “a signif- 
icant portion of the American economy” (Brown 
& Williamson 2000, p. 37). 

The Court declined to give the FDA the usual 
Chevron deference, stating that “Congress could 
not have intended to delegate a decision of such 
economic and political significance to an agency 
in so cryptic a fashion” (Brown & Williamson 
2000, p. 38, emphasis added). The Court reasoned 
that in extraordinary cases there is reason to hes- 
itate before concluding that Congress intended the 
implicit delegation. Looking at the statute as a 
whole, the Supreme Court concluded it was clear 
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that Congress intended to exclude tobacco prod- 
ucts from the FDA’s authority. Thus, the FDA’s 
interpretation was impermissible under Chevron 
Step 1 (Brown & Williamson 2000). 


American Trucking: Origin of the 
“Elephants in Mouseholes” Phrase 


In the 2001 Supreme Court decision in American 
Trucking, Justice Antonin Scalia coined the “ele- 
phants in mouseholes” phrase. In doing so, he 
built on the concepts of both MCT Telecommuni- 
cations and Brown & Williamson, writing that 
Congress “does not alter the fundamental details 
of a regulatory scheme in vague terms or ancillary 
provisions” (American Trucking 2001, p. 7). The 
fundamental detail in American Trucking was 
whether the US Environmental Protection 
Agency (“EPA”) was allowed to consider imple- 
mentation costs when it set the National Ambient 
Air Quality Standards (“NAAQS”). The Clean 
Air Act directed the EPA to set air quality stan- 
dards at a level “requisite to protect the public 
health” with “an adequate margin of safety.” The 
EPA refused to read that focus on public health as 
allowing it to consider implementation costs, 
which would only weaken any public health stan- 
dards, but the industry opponents argued that cost 
considerations were entirely appropriate. Because 
the NAAQS were the key part of Title I of the 
Clean Air Act, the Supreme Court demanded a 
clear textual commitment that costs were to be 
considered in their implementation. Industry 
members argued that the terms “adequate margin” 
and “requisite” left room for the EPA to consider 
costs. These phrases, the Supreme Court con- 
cluded, were “vague terms” that were not suffi- 
cient to alter a fundamental detail of the statutory 
scheme (American Trucking 2001). 

Interestingly, this case is an outlier in the sense 
that unlike Brown & Williamson and MCT Tele- 
communications, the agency was not seeking to 
expand its power or stretch its jurisdiction; only its 
industry opponents were seeking to do so. Thus, 
Chevron was never expressly invoked in this part 
of the Supreme Court’s analysis. The case is help- 
ful, however, because it strengthens the doctrine 
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that if a party seeks to read a statutory provision in 
a way that would fundamentally alter the overall 
statutory scheme, the party must present a clear 
textual commitment in support of its position. 


Utility Air Regulatory Group: Another Key 
Predecessor to King 


In the 2014 decision in Utility Air Regulatory 
Group, the Supreme Court rejected an EPA inter- 
pretation of the Clean Air Act as unreasonable 
because it would have brought “an enormous 
and transformative expansion in the EPA’s regu- 
latory authority without clear congressional 
authorization” (Utility Air Regulatory Group 
2014, p. 19). That exact language first appeared 
in this case, but the concept was implicit in Brown 
& Williamson. At issue in Utility Air Regulatory 
Group was whether the EPA reasonably 
interpreted the Clean Air Act to say that tens of 
thousands of small facilities would now have to 
get permits for their greenhouse gas emissions 
under certain permitting programs for air pollu- 
tion sources. The EPA acknowledged that this 
interpretation would lead to a huge expansion of 
its regulatory regime. The programs at issue were 
Title I and Title V of the Clean Air Act, which 
required construction or operational permits for 
major air pollution facilities. For Title I purposes, 
a major emitting facility was defined as any sta- 
tionary source that could emit 250 tons per year of 
“any air pollutant,” and for greenhouse gases, 
250 tons per year was a relatively low number, 
so that threshold would sweep thousands of small 
sources into the programs that previously had not 
been regulated. The EPA believed it had to read 
the statute in this manner, because an earlier 
Supreme Court decision (Massachusetts 2007) 
held that the Act-wide definition of air pollutant 
included greenhouse gases (Utility Air Regula- 
tory Group 2014). 

The Court rejected the EPA’s interpretation as 
impermissible under Titles I and V, finding that 
the Massachusetts case dealt with a different part 
of the Clean Air Act (Title II, on vehicles) and thus 
was distinguishable based in part on the text of the 
statute but primarily on the context. For example, 
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if Title I of the Clean Air Act encompassed green- 
house gases, then the annual permit applications 
would increase from 800 to nearly 82,000. Also, 
annual administrative costs would increase from 
$12 million to $1.5 billion. The EPA admitted that 
this growth in regulatory authority would be 
“unrecognizable to the Congress that designed” 
the Clean Air Act. In light of the extraordinary 
scope of the Title I program, the Supreme Court 
reiterated its less deferential scrutiny from Brown 
& Williamson and found that the EPA’s interpre- 
tation was unreasonable “because it would bring 
about an enormous and transformative expansion 
in EPA S regulatory authority without clear con- 
gressional authorization” (Utility Air Regulatory 
Group 2014, p. 19, emphasis added). Applying 
that principle led, in essence, to a drastic rewriting 
of the usual Chevron analysis. The Court stated 
that because the statute did not compel the EPA’s 
interpretation, it was “patently unreasonable” for 
the agency to attempt to read the statute in a way 
that would grant it such expansive power, thus 
merging Chevron Steps 1 and 2 (Utility Air Reg- 
ulatory Group 2014). 

Thus, in future cases, the Chevron Step 2 deter- 
mination of reasonableness may become a deter- 
mination made at Chevron Step 1. If the agency 
proffers an interpretation that would create an 
“enormous and transformative expansion” of 
agency authority, involves a decision of “vast 
economic and political significance,” or funda- 
mentally alters a statutory scheme, then Congress 
must have expressed clear authorization to grant 
the agency the authority. In other words, ambigu- 
ity at Chevron Step 1 actually leads to the conclu- 
sion that Congress clearly did not intend to 
delegate the agency the expansive authority. 


The King Decision: ObamaCare as an 
“Extraordinary” Case 


In its 2015 decision in King, the Supreme Court 
took another step by completely bypassing Chev- 
ron analysis because it was dealing with an 
“extraordinary” case. The statute at issue was the 
Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act 
(“ObamaCare’”’), which regulates health insurance 
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affecting millions of people and billions of dollars 
annually. The Court declined to defer to the 
agency’s interpretation of the healthcare law for 
two reasons. First, invoking Utility Air Regulatory 
Group and Brown & Williamson, the Supreme 
Court determined that it was dealing with a ques- 
tion of “deep ‘economic and political signifi- 
cance’” and if “Congress wished to assign that 
question to an agency, it surely would have done 
so expressly” (King 2015, p. 8). Second, the 
agency whose interpretation was under review 
was the Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”), an 
agency that did not specialize in health insurance 
policy. With no deferential review, it was up to the 
Supreme Court to determine the meaning of the 
Statute. 

The particular question at issue in King was 
whether tax credits were available on so-called 
Federal Exchanges — healthcare markets 
established by the federal government, rather 
than the states. The statute provided for tax credits 
for certain individuals enrolled in health plans 
through “an Exchange established by the State.” 
The Court conceded that the most natural reading 
would lead to no qualified individuals on Federal 
Exchanges. However, the Supreme Court deter- 
mined that when read in its place in the overall 
statutory scheme and not as an isolated provision, 
the meaning of “Exchange established by the 
State” was not so clear. This context-specific 
interpretation was reminiscent of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Brown & Williamson, where 
tobacco products clearly fell within the literal 
meaning of drugs and devices (King 2015). 

Upon concluding “Exchange established by 
the State’ was ambiguous in isolation, the 
Supreme Court had to look to the Act’s broader 
structure to give the phrase meaning. That struc- 
ture, the Court concluded, required the Justices to 
read the language as applying equally to State and 
Federal Exchanges. Otherwise, the individual 
insurance market would destabilize and result in 
“death spirals” the Act was enacted to avoid. This 
result would occur because one of the three key 
reforms, the tax credits, would be ineffective in 
states where there was a Federal Exchange. 
Research indicated that 87% of individuals who 
bought insurance on a Federal Exchange did so 
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with tax credits. Without the tax credits, nearly all 
of those individuals would be exempt from 
another essential reform, the coverage require- 
ment. The coverage requirement is in place to 
maximize the number of individuals who are cov- 
ered by health insurance. Basically, as long as 
health insurance would not exceed eight percent 
of an individual’s income, that person must either 
buy health insurance or make a payment to the 
IRS (King 2015). 

Thus, there would have been a domino effect 
without tax credits on Federal Exchanges. The 
Court cited two studies that concluded health insur- 
ance premiums would increase by 35-47% and 
enrollment would decrease by 69-70%. Based on 
these severe repercussions, the Supreme Court 
stated it was “implausible” that Congress intended 
the Act to operate in such a fashion. Congress, in 
enacting the Affordable Care Act, attempted to 
support the healthcare markets, not destroy them. 
Finally, the Supreme Court invoked American 
Trucking for the proposition that Congress does 
not alter the fundamental details of a statute in 
vague terms or ancillary provisions, rejecting the 
notion that the viability of the Affordable Care Act 
turned on the “ultimate ancillary provision”: a “sub- 
sub-sub section of the Tax Code” (King 2015). 


Questions Raised by the Less Deferential 
King Standard of Review 


The notion from King and the earlier cases that 
Congress must speak clearly if it intends to dele- 
gate authority to agencies over programs of vast 
economic and political significance raises two key 
questions. First, how is a court to determine when 
an agency program rises to the level of such sig- 
nificance? The challengers will, of course, try to 
provide data about the grand scope of an agency’s 
program. The Court in King relied on the parties’ 
projections of premium costs rising and coverage 
declining. Similarly, the Supreme Court in Utility 
Air Regulatory Group took projections into 
account for the number of new permits and costs 
to regulate. This focus provides an incentive for 
challengers to overstate the effect of upholding a 
controversial agency action. 


Judicial Review of Significant Agency Programs 


The line between programs of “vast economic 
and political significance” and lesser programs 
seems unclear. Indeed, just 1 week after the King 
decision, the Supreme Court decided another 
important challenge to an agency action, yet it 
did so under traditional Chevron analysis despite 
potentially major economic ramifications. The 
case involved a controversial rulemaking by the 
EPA to regulate mercury and toxic emissions from 
power plants, with the estimated compliance costs 
as high as $9 billion (Michigan 2015). The con- 
trast between that case and the King case means 
that, in most future litigation about agency pro- 
grams, the litigants will constantly battle about 
whether the enhanced scrutiny of King is or is 
not applicable. Indeed, that question is implicated 
in the ongoing challenges to two signature pro- 
grams of the Obama Administration: (1) the Clean 
Power Plan (known as the “CPP,” regulating 
greenhouse gases from existing power plants) 
and (2) the Deferred Action for Parents of Amer- 
icans and Lawful Permanent Residents program 
(known as the “DAPA,” announcing plans not to 
remove aliens under US immigration laws under 
certain circumstances). As those cases play out in 
the lower courts and then at the Supreme Court, 
the standard of review will be critical to the suc- 
cess or defeat of the programs. 

The second key question is this: How is the 
more demanding standard of judicial review from 
King and its predecessor cases consistent with 
recognizing that Congress often delegates in 
broad terms so that agencies can fine-tune and 
implement policy goals? There are many reasons 
why Congress does not legislate more specifically. 
For one, Congress is ill-suited both by expertise 
and by the nature of the institution to make the 
intricate decisions of statutory application. The 
number of House of Representative members 
has been locked in at 435 since 1911. The Senate 
has also stayed the same size even though more 
and more laws are on the books. More and greater 
delegations of broad policies seem like a necessity 
in this day and age. Also, Congress may not 
anticipate problems that will arise later. Thus, 
just because Congress may not have realized the 
full effect of burning fossil fuels and releasing 
greenhouse gases at the time it enacted the Clean 
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Air Act in 1970, Congress did understand that 
without giving the EPA broad flexibility, the 
Clean Air Act might become obsolete. Yet fre- 
quent application of the more skeptical King stan- 
dard of review might require Congress to amend 
statutes quite frequently to spell out its position on 
trending issues or at least to give agencies express 
authority to act (the necessary “clear statement”); 
otherwise, courts might regularly reject significant 
agency programs for lack of the necessary “clear 
statement.” The prospect that Congress will step 
in to make a clear statement on any controversial 
topic, especially in today’s political climate, is 
unlikely. 

Perhaps, though, we need not fear that the King 
standard will paralyze agency actions because the 
more skeptical and less deferential scrutiny does not 
necessarily mean that an agency’s program will be 
defeated; it simply means the agency has to work 
harder to convince the reviewing court of the valid- 
ity of the agency’s choices. In fact even in King the 
agency eventually won — that is, the IRS decision 
about giving tax credits for healthcare exchanges 
created by the federal government, not just the 
states, was upheld — but not because the Supreme 
Court deferred to the IRS. Rather, the Court inde- 
pendently analyzed the overall statutory scheme 
and took a position that happened to jive with the 
agency’s own position — reading “exchange created 
by the State” in context, rather than in isolation to 
ensure Congress’s overall legislative plan for the 
healthcare exchanges was not foiled. 

Ultimately, to answer the second key question, 
perhaps we can say that the King standard of 
review requiring greater scrutiny of significant 
agency programs is a compromise between two 
competing strains in American jurisprudence: on 
the one hand, the notion from Marbury v. Madison 
that the judicial branch — rather than the other two 
branches — has the authority to “say what the law 
is” and, on the other hand, the notion from Chevron 
that the executive branch, rather than judges, 
should interpret ambiguous statutes written by 
Congress. The King standard balances those two 
views by providing that the more important a stat- 
utory program is, the less likely a court will be to 
defer to an agency’s interpretation of the statute and 
the more likely the court will be to read the statute 
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in its own way. Less significant agency interpreta- 
tions, by contrast, will continue to receive deferen- 
tial review. This result makes sense if we recognize 
that the courts simply do not have time or expertise 
to second-guess all agency decisions, especially in 
the highly regulated world in which we live. In 
sum, in challenges to the most important agency 
programs, the Supreme Court will “say what the 
law is,” and for the less important programs, the 
federal agencies will get to do so. 


Conclusion 


The King case and the earlier Brown & 
Williamson and Utility Air Regulatory Group 
cases created a new standard of judicial review 
that could be called the “clear statement” require- 
ment. These cases hold that Congress must speak 
clearly if it intends to delegate authority to agen- 
cies over programs of vast economic and political 
significance. This more aggressive standard does 
not necessarily mean that significant agency pro- 
grams will always be struck down by the courts, 
but it does mean that an agency will have to 
convince a court outright of the merits of the 
agency’s position, rather than simply asking the 
court to defer to the agency’s expertise. 
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Synonyms 


Education; Education as social policy; K-12 
Education; School districts; Schools 


Definition 


K-12 education as social policy refers to the rela- 
tionship between social policies in the federal/ 
state/local government and the use of K-12 edu- 
cational policies to move forward social policies. 


Introduction 


In 2015, the annual budget for the United States 
was 3.8 trillion. Out of the 3.8 trillion, the discre- 
tionary spending for education was 69.98 billion 
dollars. It was the third largest section of the 
federal budget in that year. On average, the United 
States contributes 5% of its gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) to public education. State governments 
in the US contribute on average 48% of the 
overall cost, while local communities pay for 
44% (U.S. Education Spending 2016). Apart 


from national defense, no other government pro- 
gram is considered more valuable than exposing 
young people to high quality education. 

Since the beginnings of education in the United 
States and more specifically back in the early 
1700s, the fundamental goal of education has 
been to pass on to each child the knowledge and 
skills he or she will use throughout his or her 
lifetime. While schools are often thought of as 
places where children learn the knowledge adults 
already know (Hu and McMahon 2010), schools 
also serve the purpose of teaching young minds 
how to critically analyze and evaluate information. 

Socially and economically investing in public 
education means those individuals who graduate 
and have had access to quality education through- 
out primary and secondary school are more likely 
to find employment, have stable families, and be 
productive citizens. Research has also pointed out 
that investments in public education can lead to a 
reduction in serious crimes, less demands on the 
public health system, and fewer enrolled in wel- 
fare assistance programs. 

Education in the United States has been histor- 
ically different than other countries. Federalism 
governs how the United States oversees educa- 
tion. This essentially means there is a sharing of 
power between the states and local governments 
who are in charge of education. Up until the 
twenty-first century, the federal government has 
had little control over educational decisions. Most 
decisions have been made at the state or local 
level. The US educational system allows a choice 
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between public, private, or homeschool options 
for parents. The major difference between public 
and private schools comes down to funding. Pub- 
lic schools receive government funding and are 
subject to rules and regulations to ensure that the 
funds are used appropriately while private schools 
receive no government funding. 

As the United States has grown both as an 
economic superpower and in the number of citi- 
zens that live within her border over the last sev- 
eral centuries, so too has the understanding that 
education serves a larger purpose than just spread- 
ing knowledge and skills. Public education is the 
only institution in the United States that has the 
capacity to reach a majority of her citizens. It is far 
more cost effective for our national government 
and states to invest in public education than to pay 
for the social and economic consequences of 
under-funded low quality schools. 

Social policies are developed by the govern- 
ment, and their actions are intended to provide a 
basic level of assistance with income, safety, edu- 
cation, housing, and health care for certain cate- 
gories of people at risk. According to Cheyne 
et al. (2005), “social policy might also be 
described as actions that affect the well-being of 
members of a society through shaping the distri- 
bution of and access to goods and resources in that 
society.” (p. 3) History shows that because public 
education reaches so many of our students, social 
policy agendas have been advanced due to the 
educational system. To better understand this rela- 
tionship, one must explore the history of educa- 
tion to understand the connection between 
education and social policy. 


Brief History of K-12 Education 
in the United States 


Mention the word education and various images 
come to mind. Young people getting on busses 
and attending school where they are taught by 
many teachers throughout the years. Students 
take math, science, reading, history, and many 
other subjects. Some students attend specialized 
schools where they learn trade skills, while others 
may have the opportunity to attend specialized 
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academies where they learn the latest skills in 
engineering and computer technology. Around 
17 or 18 students graduate and either go to college 
or they enter the workforce. This is the typical 
view of education in the twenty-first century, but 
go back in time four centuries ago and the image 
of the educational system will look vastly differ- 
ent than today. 

The US educational system began sometime in 
the mid-1600s and depending on where one lived, 
the educational experience was vastly different. In 
the north, the Puritans were known for their value 
of education, both for the sake of religious study 
and economic success. The Boston Latin Gram- 
mar School, the first American high school, was 
founded as early as 1635 to prepare young men for 
college at Harvard and service in the government 
and the church. By 1647, Massachusetts had 
passed a law mandating that every town of 50 or 
more families support an elementary school and 
every town of 100 or more support a Latin, or 
grammar school. These grammar schools were 
places where boys could learn Latin in preparation 
for college, ministry, or law. Both boys and girls 
attended schools and they learned to read, write, as 
well as study religion. In the mid-Atlantic states, 
private and public schools were common as the 
New England schools (Axtell 1974). Further 
south, however, few schools were found. In 
wealthy homes, children studied with private 
tutors while middle class siblings learned to read 
from their parents. Many poor and black children 
went unschooled. This contributed to low literacy 
levels in the south than in the north. (Bailyn 1960). 

In the early 1700s, elite prep schools opened to 
train boys to go into the Ivy League colleges. Girls 
at this time did not receive a free education and the 
education they did receive was basic literacy and 
female grace skills. The flourishing of elementary 
education would occur in succeeding generations. 
Secondary education, 1.e., high school, however, 
would take longer to take root. It would not be 
until nearly 200 years later (1821) that the first 
public high school, Boston English High School, 
would open its doors to all students. (Boyer 1983). 

It was during the middle 1800s changes in 
the early educational systems began to emerge. 
In 1837, Horace Mann set forth his vision for 
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“free” schools. His establishment of a statewide 
system of education in Massachusetts began the 
modern day educational system. In 1867, the orig- 
inal Department of Education was created to col- 
lect information on schools and teaching that 
would help the states establish effective school 
systems. Department of Education was created in 
1867 to collect information on schools and teach- 
ing that would help states establish effective 
school systems. The Federal government’s role 
was that of serving as an information collector. 
It would collect information about schools, 
students, funding, and programs available in the 
nation. By 1870 all states had locally controlled, 
tax-supported schools. However, while elemen- 
tary education had spread rapidly in the early 
1800s, only 500 public high schools were open 
in 1870. 

While all children who have reached age six to 
eight are required in the USA today (depending on 
the state) to attend either private or publically 
funded institutions, this was not always the case. 
Sixteen states had compulsory-attendance laws by 
1885, but most of those laws were sporadically 
enforced at best. All states had them by 1918. By 
1952 Massachusetts had put into law a mandatory 
attendance act. This law specified that children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen had to 
attend school for at least 3 months out of each 
year. Out of those 12 weeks, at least six had to be 
consecutive. Most states also had robust policies 
regulating schools. By 1919 all states had trans- 
portation laws governing how children arrived to 
and from school. 

Students enrolling in high school in the nine- 
teenth century were not necessarily all prepared 
for college. While college preparatory schools 
still existed, many vocational training schools 
began to increase. During this time, parents and 
students saw this new “vocational education” as a 
shortcut to acquiring skilled jobs in the factories 
and agricultural enterprises. 

By 1940, there were over 117,000 school 
boards in the United States with states remaining 
in control of education. Today there are about 
14,000 school districts. Each of those school dis- 
tricts is overseen by a local school board. Each 
state has a state school board, plus boards found in 
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the District of Columbia and territories (Ravitch 
2014, p. 278). 


History of Key Social Policy Initiatives 
Related to Education 


As the educational system grew and evolved over 
the last four centuries, changes in our country’s 
role of government in developing policies that 
impacted society changed as well. Over the course 
of the United States’ history, social policies have 
been enacted to respond to rapidly changing needs 
in the country. In many cases, one might argue 
education has been the vehicle used to enact social 
policies that brought about changes to the very 
fabric of democracy here in the United States. 
Several major social policies education helped to 
move forward the US motto of e pluribus unum 
(out of many, one). 


Education for All Students 

In 1863, America was still healing do to the con- 
flict of the civil war. For years, African Americans 
were not able to vote and many, particularly in the 
south, were not educated. Although President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation which ended slavery in the United 
States, this did not necessarily mean blacks were 
considered equals to whites. In 1896 the US 
Supreme Court case upheld the constitutionality 
of segregation under the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine. It stemmed from an 1892 incident in which 
African-American train passenger, Homer Plessy, 
refused to sit in a Jim Crow car thus breaking a 
Louisiana law. Rejecting Plessy’s argument that 
his constitutional rights were violated, the Court 
ruled that a state law that “implies merely a legal 
distinction” between whites and blacks did not 
conflict with the 13th and 14th Amendments. 

By the 1950s compulsory education was well 
established although the K-12 educational system 
was still in its infancy. Education was no longer 
just available to the wealthy; it was for all students 
regardless of color. But there was a caveat to this 
notion that all students deserved an education. For 
60 years, public education mirrored the view of 
society that races needed to be segregated from 
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each other in terms of the use of public facilities. 
Beginning in the nineteenth century, state and 
local governments passed segregation laws 
known as Jim Crow Laws. Jim Crow was the 
name given to define a racial caste system 
(a social structure within countries based on 
what families you are born into (i.e., being born 
into poverty means you will always be poor). This 
“system” operated primarily, but not exclusively, 
in southern and borders between 1877 and the 
mid-1960s. This system defined African Ameri- 
cans as second-class citizens and was essentially a 
way of life (Margo 1990). Jim Crow was more 
than a series of rigid antiblack laws. It was a way 
of life. Under Jim Crow, African Americans were 
relegated to the status of second-class citizens 
(Margo 1990). 

In 1869 the Supreme Court upheld this notion 
when they issued their verdict in the Plessy 
v. Ferguson case, which held that as long as the 
separate facilities for the separate races were 
equal, segregation did not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment (“no State shall... deny to any 
person... the equal protection of the laws”). The 
court stated that even though factors such as facil- 
ities, teachers, and supplies were equal, separation 
itself was inherently unequal and a violation of the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amendment. 

In 1951 aclass action lawsuit was filed against 
the Board of Education in the City of Topeka, 
Kansas, calling for the school district to reverse 
its policy of racial segregation. Since 1879, the 
Topeka Board of Education had operated separate 
elementary schools in twelve communities. The 
District Court in Kansas sided with the school 
board. When the case reached the US Supreme 
Court, it was a combination of five cases (Brown, 
Briggs v. Elliott, Davis v. County School Board of 
Prince Edward County, Gebhart V. Belton, and 
Bolling V Sharpe). On May 17, 1954, the 
Supreme Court handed down a unanimous (9—0) 
decision that “separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal.” 


Educating Immigrants 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, 
America had the largest number of immigrants 
coming to her shores in the hopes of a better life. 
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Propelled by the rise in manufactory jobs due to 
the Industrial Revolution, over 16.3 million peo- 
ple arrived between 1900 and 1910. Suddenly life 
in America changed from primarily farms and 
towns to more densely packed urban areas. Edu- 
cation was changing as well within the federal 
government. 

The federal government passed the Smith 
Hughes Act in 1917. This act created the Federal 
Board for Vocational education. Its goal was the 
promotion of training in agriculture, trades and 
industries, commerce, and home economics in 
secondary schools. As part of the act, these federal 
grants-in-aid had to be matched by state or local 
funds. State boards were required to submit a state 
plan for how the funding would be used and they 
had to agree to four conditions (Swanson 1951). 
These four conditions outlined in the legislation 
required that (1) the federally aided program of 
vocational education would be under public 
supervision and control; (2) the controlling pur- 
pose would be to fit students for useful employ- 
ment; (3) vocational education would be of less 
than college grade and designed to meet the needs 
of persons over 14 years of age who had entered or 
who were preparing to enter the occupation for 
which they were receiving training; and (4) the 
state or local community would provide the nec- 
essary plant and equipment (Roberts 1957, 
p. 132). 


Social Policy Expanding Role of Federal 
Government 

Another influential legislative act was created in 
1958. The National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) was passed by Congress and signed 
into law by President Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
September 2, 1958. This legislation provided 
funding to improve American schools and to pro- 
mote postsecondary education. The goal of 
NDEA was to improve and strengthen all levels 
of the American school system and to encourage 
students to continue their education beyond high 
school. There were provisions within the law that 
included scholarships and loans to students in 
higher education, for those students who were 
preparing to be a teacher, and for those students 
who showed promise in the fields of mathematics, 
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science, engineering, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. States received grant funding specifically 
for public schools to use within academic pro- 
grams such as mathematics, science, and modern 
foreign languages. The law also included funding 
to improve the teaching of languages. Several 
other funding areas were included as well. 

The 1960s were a decade of major social 
change in the USA. Another major federal social 
policy was enacted on April 9, 1965. The Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) devel- 
oped under the principle of redress, which 
established that children from low-income 
homes required more educational services than 
children from affluent homes. As part of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, Title 
I Funding allocated one billion dollars a year to 
schools with a high concentration of low-income 
children. The legislation also provided funding to 
expand access to students with disabilities 
although it did not expand access to all students. 
Since 1870 Congress had been trying to pass a 
school bill for all of America’s children. This was 
the first significant step in the twentieth century to 
provide assistance to all children in public 
schools. Around the same time Congress also 
created Head Start — a preschool program for 
children in poverty (Ravitch 2014, p. 280). This 
program provided free lunch to those in need. 

In the 1970s the government passed Title IX, 
which stated that no person could be excluded 
from a school program on the basis of his or her 
sex. This provided opportunities to more women 
athletes and other opportunities for women that 
were not previously granted. Congress also 
established in 1979 the US Department of Educa- 
tion. This was the first time education was raised 
to a cabinet-level position. Also during this time 
two bills opened up educational access to students 
with disabilities. The All Handicapped Children 
Act (EHA) established the right to a public edu- 
cation for all children regardless of disability. The 
second act passed was the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act (IDEA), which required 
schools to provide individualized or special edu- 
cation for children with qualifying disabilities. 
Any state that accepted public funding had to 
provide special education services. 
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Education continued to change during the 
1980s. In 1983, a presidential commission, 
consisting of 18 members from the private sector, 
the government, and education were assessing the 
“quality of teaching and learning” at the primary, 
secondary, and postsecondary levels in both the 
public and private spheres in order to compare 
American schools and colleges with those of 
other advanced nations. Upon completion the 
report contributed to the assertion that American 
schools were failing. 

Beginning in the twenty-first century, Presi- 
dent George W. Bush signed into law the No 
Child Left Behind Act (NCLB). NCLB updated 
the 1964 Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. This piece of legislation sought to continue 
to advance the competitiveness of America by 
focusing on closing the achievement gap between 
poor and minority students and their advanced 
peers. This law required school divisions to annu- 
ally test students in grades 3—8 in math, science, 
and reading. School divisions were also required 
to meet annual yearly progress goals. This law 
grew out of concerns that the American educa- 
tional systems was no longer competitive interna- 
tionally. In 2009 President Obama released Race 
to the Top funds, which spurred the development 
of Common Core Learning Standards. President 
Obama in 2010 released his own blueprints for 
revising the NCLB law as well as offering states 
more flexibility in not operating under the law. 


K-12 Education’s Reflection of Social 
Policy 


Early philosophers such as Plate, Aristotle, and 
Socrates believed education was central to life. 
Education was how one attained knowledge. To 
Aristotle, however, education was more than just 
the acquiring of knowledge. It was also important 
to the attainment of happiness or goodness in life. 
Over the last decades, research has supported the 
idea of happiness and an overall flourishing soci- 
ety. Putnam (2000) articulated: 
Education is one of the most important predictors- 


usually, in fact, the most important predictor of 
many forms of social participation from voting to 
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associational memberships, to chairing a local com- 
mittee, to hosting a dinner party to giving blood. 
The same basic pattern applies to both men and 
women and to all races and generations. Education, 
in short, is an extremely powerful predictor of civil 
engagement. (p. 186) 


While education is the primary way to train 
children in the skills they will need when they 
become adults in order to find employment in 
order to live (Grossman 2006), education also has 
broader impacts for society at large. An educated 
population is able to critically think and use infor- 
mation to make informed decisions (Martinez 
2000). Education opens the door for access to 
higher education, thus allowing people to enter 
the work force earning a higher wage (Snow 
1982). This leads to sustained productive employ- 
ment and the ability to make effective choices 
regarding life in general. 

Education, however, does not operate in a vac- 
uum. Because of this fact, over the course of the 
last two centuries, as society has changed, so too 
has education. Sometimes these changes were 
driven from outcomes of judicial decisions, 
while others came as a result of historical events 
that have impacted the United States. In both 
cases, how education in this country is being 
done today looks radically different than when it 
began. 


Impact of Judicial Decisions 
on Education 


Since 1789 the nation’s court system has been 
designed to fulfill a system of checks and balances 
in order to maintain how democracy works in the 
United States. The tenant of any court in the 
United States is to uphold the Constitution by 
striking down laws that go beyond those rights 
established within the constitution or limitations 
on government power. The judiciary is also 
charged with interpreting laws and applying 
them to individual situations and how the mean- 
ing of laws can be applied. When judges rule laws 
or government actions that violate the spirit of the 
Constitution, they profoundly shape public policy. 
Perhaps the most profound ruling to change the 
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course of education was the decision of Brown 
v. Board of Education in 1954. 

The United States entered into a time of rapid 
change and growth through many social policy 
initiatives during the 1950s. The USA was under- 
taking the creating of an interstate highway sys- 
tem; suburbs were growing, and family life was 
changing as well. It was not uncommon for house- 
holds to have two cars. Color televisions were 
becoming the norm. Advances in medicine such 
as the polio vaccine changed forever the future 
lives of children and advanced the notion of devel- 
oping vaccines to cure diseases. 

The 1950s were also a time when more and 
more citizens began to seek a change towards a 
more equalitarian society where everyone had 
equal rights as outlined in our founding docu- 
ments. It was 1 month before the launch of the 
Russian spacecraft Sputnik where Americans saw 
the first civil rights legislation since the recon- 
struction. Both events — the movement towards 
an equalitarian society and the Russians beating 
the USA to the space race — drove changes in 
education. 

While the education of a child begins first in 
the home, when they enter school their schools 
become places that are in essence microsocieties. 
In other words, they often times reflect views of a 
larger society. Prior to the 1950s, schools in 
America were segregated. The landmark Supreme 
Court case Plessy v. Ferguson upheld the consti- 
tutionality of state laws requiring racial segrega- 
tion in public facilities under the doctrine of 
“separate but equal.” When the high court gave 
its unanimous decision to rule that separate but 
equal was not constitutional, it did so by pointing 
to the fact that research had shown that significant 
psychotically and social disadvantage were given 
to black children from the nature of segregation 
itself even if the schools were of equal quality in 
facilities and teachers. Even though this ruling 
was historic, it would take many more years for 
desegregation to be put into place. It would not be 
until President Lyndon Johnson in 1964 signed 
the Civil Right Act that the government would 
begin pushing to integrate schools by threating 
districts that did not comply by withholding fed- 
eral funds and lawsuits. 
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Major Events in History Impacting 
Education 


Just as judicial outcomes can shape education, so 
too can legislative outcomes. One of the first 
major legislative policies to affect changes in edu- 
cation was due to the relationship between the 
influx of immigrants and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The Smith-Hughes Act was legislation that 
was created in response to a complex set of social, 
economic, and political forces and established the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Prior to 
the passing of the Smith Hughes Act, the federal 
government had given to Land Ordinances (1785 
and the Northwest Ordinance of 1787) which did 
suggest some of the money be used for education 
although Congress did not prescribe the funds to 
be used only for schools. With the Smith Hughes 
Act, however, the federal government put a set of 
restricting guidelines on the money. In the act 
States had to create a “state plan” for how the 
funds would be used. This plan was really a con- 
tract between the Federal Government and the 
States, which would assure adherence to Federal 
requirements and procedures. Some argue that 
while this law did a great deal to advance voca- 
tional education in the United States, unintended 
consequences seen later coupled with other legis- 
lation gave rise to tracking students that tended to 
capitulate the differential treatment of students 
based on class and race. For example, African- 
American students were often guided into voca- 
tional education programs on the assumption they 
were not capable of academic training or would 
not be hired for jobs that required it. 

While the Smith-Hughes Act impacted voca- 
tional education, another historical event 
impacted multiple areas within the educational 
system. The object involved at the center of this 
historical event was rather small, but the long 
lasting implication hugely changed education. 
On October 4, 1957, a tiny satellite, not from the 
USA orbited the earth for the first time. Sputnik 
made history. Not just because it was the first man 
made object to travel in space around the earth, 
but because it was Russian. Although America 
would eventually land a man on the moon, the 
Russians had beat the United States and signaled 
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they had the rocket technology to launch bombs at 
the United States. This event put a spotlight on a 
serious problem — many felt the US educational 
system was failing. In order to improve it, major 
changes in both instruction and curriculum had to 
take place. This led to the creation and passing of 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) on 
September 2, 1958. This act provided funding to 
improve American schools and to promote post- 
secondary education. The goal of the legislation 
was to strengthen the areas of science and tech- 
nology in the country’s educational system in 
order to meet the demands for America to com- 
pete with the Soviet Union. 

Apart from the Brown v. Board of Education, 
this was the first major act and the beginning of 
major involvement of the federal government in 
education. Those against the legislation worried 
this would mean that funding provided by the 
federal government would again come with 
restrictions and would shape educational policy. 
Other critics felt the bill was too limited in only 
focusing on science and technology while also 
putting more scientists instead of educators in 
charge. Even further, some singled this was polit- 
ical strategy to gain more control over state con- 
trolled education. 

Many felt the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act (ESEA) of 1964, as with the NDEA, 
was another means of the government gaining 
more control over education. After Kennedy’s 
assassination, Johnson decided to respond to 
civil rights pressures and religious conflicts over 
education by linking educational legislation to his 
“War on Poverty.” The ESEA was the first time the 
government switched from general federal aid to 
education towards categorical aid, and the tying of 
federal aid to national policy concerns such as 
poverty, defense, or economic growth. But the 
bill did something more. ESEA gave the federal 
government a way to take an aggressive role in 
enforcing the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by threat- 
ening to withhold federal funds from districts that 
failed to desegregate their schools (Ravitch 2014, 
p. 280). 

In 1983 a little report entitled “A Nation at 
Risk” once again put education in the spotlight. 
This report began a decade of major change in the 
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role of the federal government in education. For 
the first time in history when Bush signed into law 
No Child Left Behind (NCLB) in 2001, the fed- 
eral government was in the driver’s seat (Ravith, 
281) when it pertained to education. If school 
districts or states wanted to change their plans in 
order to meet federal goals of the NCLB law, they 
had to seek permission from the federal govern- 
ment to do so. 

Backlash towards the bill has been growing 
over the last decade and was part of the reason 
President Obama in 2009 signed into law Race to 
the Top which was a competitive grant program 
that set aside 4.35 billion to encourage states to 
support education innovation. But within the 
guidelines the federal government, specifically 
the US Department of Education, demanded states 
follow certain guidelines if they wanted to win a 
share of the money. This grant program would 
eventually lead to teacher evaluations including 
the use of test scores and the creation and adoption 
by states of the Common Core Standards. 


Final Thoughts 


As evidenced by the large amount of money set 
aside to be spent on education annually, most 
Americans understand that paying for the educa- 
tion of the nation’s children is a civic duty and an 
investment in the future of our great nation. Public 
education has played a role in expanding the 
democracy of the United States. While those 
changes were driven by both judicial and legisla- 
tive actions, nonetheless, the public schools have 
helped to assimilate the millions of immigrant 
children who came here and still come here for a 
better life. They have learned English in our pub- 
lic schools and have participated in American 
democracy. All children, regardless of their skin 
color, sex, or disabilities, have been given the 
rights to be educated. As Diane Ravitch so elo- 
quently points out, public education is the only 
institution that has done all of these things over 
the last three decades. Ravitch (2014) states, 
More than any other institution in American life, the 


public schools have broken down the barriers of 
class, race, religion, gender, ethnicity, language, 
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and disability statues that separate people. They 
have not eliminated those divisions, but they have 
enabled people from different walks of life to learn 
from one another, to study together, play together, 
plan together, and recognize their humanity. More 
than any other institution in our society, the public 
schools enable the rising generation to exchange 
ideas, to debate, to disagree, and to take into 
account the views of others in making decisions. 
Over time as the public schools have opened their 
doors to all, they have strengthened our nation by 
expanding opportunities to more people as well as 
distributing the benefits of knowledge to more peo- 
ple. Public education has been an American melting 
pot, an American salad bowl, an American orchestra, 
and an American mosaic. The public schools have 
taught us how to be one society and not a collection 
of separate enclaves divided by race, language, and 
culture. They have contributed directly to the growth 
of a large middle class and a dynamic society. Our 
nation’s public schools have been a mighty engine of 
opportunity and equality. (pp. 323-324) 


As society continues to change, education must 
also change in order to meet the new demands. But 
what should not change are the overarching pur- 
poses of education — to provide young people in the 
United States with the knowledge, skills, and a love 
of learning so they can become informed citizens 
who are able to solve incredibly complex prob- 
lems. Education will also be about preparing future 
citizens. Public education is essential to the democ- 
racy of the United States. 
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Introduction 


Immanuel Kant was one of the most notable phi- 
losophers of the Enlightenment. His work has had 
significant impact upon modern metaphysics, 
epistemology, moral philosophy, theology, and 
ethics. His works are not often read by public 
administrators in contemporary times, in part 
because Kant’s writings can be pretty difficult 
reading, even though many short, pithy quotations 
from his works are quite memorable. It should 
also be noted that some of Kant’s ethical demands 
are too stringent for public administrators attuned 
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to a more relativistic world view. It is Kant’s 
ethical work that will be examined here. Much 
more extensive discussions of Kantian ethics can 
be found elsewhere, but this essay will primarily 
address the applicability of Kantian thought 
to public administration theory, teaching, and 
practice. 


The Major Features of Kant’s Moral 
Theory 


Kant lived from 1724 to 1804, so he could see not 
only the development of Enlightenment thought 
in the writings of the social contract theorists and 
British empiricists, but he could see the political 
manifestations of Enlightenment ideas in Europe 
and in North America. He could see the repercus- 
sions of these ideas in the seventeenth century 
revolution in England and in the American and 
French revolutions that occurred in his lifetime. 
He departed from the British empiricist philoso- 
phers by denying the existence of a tabula rasa on 
which real-world experiences could be drawn, 
and, unlike the social contract theorists, he saw 
no point in positing a state of nature from which a 
civil society could emerge to protect individual 
rights that he could not observe. His work pre- 
ceded that of the most prominent utilitarian theo- 
rists, such as Bentham and Mill. While many of 
the contemporary or subsequent theorists favored 
a consequentialist ethical framework, a duty- 
based or deontological approach was the basis 
for his thinking. For Kant, one should start with 
a minimum of basic assumptions in devising an 
ethical framework. In particular, one should not 
take for granted that any particular set of actions 
are inherently good. No external authority such as 
tradition or religion could be trusted to provide 
guidance regarding what behaviors were good or 
bad. Such conclusions could only be reached 
through application of reason to the question at 
hand. Kant regarded “good will” as the only inher- 
ently “good” value upon which one could rely. 
Upon that basis, Kant derived his famous categor- 
ical imperative, which commands that individuals 
should “Act only according to that maxim 
whereby you can at the same time will that it 
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should become a universal law” (Kant 1785 
[1959], p. 21). This precept was to be a universal 
maxim, not contingent upon time or place or cir- 
cumstance. Kant also devised somewhat similar 
principles that are often seen as variations on the 
original categorical imperative formulation. 
Among these was the so-called Principle of 
Humanity which stipulates that one should “act 
as to treat humanity, whether I thine own person or 
in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, 
never as means only” (Kant 1785 [1959], p. 56). 
Another formulation was the “Kingdom of Ends 
Formula” that asserts that “every rational being 
must act as if he were by his maxims at all times a 
lawgiving member of the universal kingdom of 
ends” (Kant 1997, p. 45). 

In addition to these formulations of the cate- 
gorical imperative, Kant also developed heuristics 
that would offer some help in applying the cate- 
gorical imperative. Among the more famous was 
Kant’s formulation of the publicity principle artic- 
ulated in To Perpetual Peace: A Philosophical 
Sketch (1795 [1983]). In the section entitled “On 
the Agreement between Politics and Morality 
under the Transcendental Concept of Public 
Right,” Kant claims that “all actions relating to 
the right of other human beings are wrong if their 
maxim is incompatible with publicity” (1795/ 
1983, p. 135). If the maxim behind certain con- 
duct cannot be “openly divulged without at the 
same time defeating my own intention” by raising 
opposition to the plan, then the idea must be 
unjust (Kant 1795 [1983], p. 135). 

Finally, Kant had much to say about the dis- 
tinctions between obligation under the law and 
duty to act ethically once legal obligations are 
met. In his brief essay, “What Is Enlightenment?” 
Kant highlighted what an enlightened scholar 
could do through “the public use of one’s reason.” 
For Kant, a “private use” [is] 


that use which a man makes of his reason in a civic 
post that has been entrusted to him. . . . Here arguing 
is not permitted: one must obey. Insofar as a part of 
this machine considers himself at the same time a 
member of a universal community — a world society 
of citizens — (let us say that he thinks of himself as a 
scholar rationally addressing his public through his 
writings) he may indeed argue, and the affairs with 
which he is associated in part as a passive member 
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will not suffer. Thus it would be very unfortunate if 
an officer on duty and under orders from his supe- 
riors should want to criticize the appropriateness or 
utility of his orders. He must obey. But as a scholar 
he could not rightfully be prevented from taking 
notice of the mistakes in the military service and 
from submitting his views to his public for its judg- 
ment. The citizen cannot refuse to pay the taxes 
levied upon him; indeed, impertinent censure of 
such taxes could be punished as a scandal that 
might cause general disobedience. Nevertheless, 
this man does not violate the duties of a citizen 1f, 
as a scholar, he publicly expresses his objections to 
the impropriety or possible injustice of such levies. 
A pastor, too, is bound to preach to his congregation 
in accord with the doctrines of the church which he 
serves, for he was ordained on that condition. But as 
a scholar he has full freedom, indeed the obligation, 
to communicate to his public all his carefully exam- 
ined and constructive thoughts concerning errors in 
that doctrine and his proposals concerning improve- 
ment of religious dogma and church institutions. 
This is nothing that could burden his conscience. . 
... Therefore the use which a scholar makes of his 
reason before the congregation that employs him is 
only a private use, for no matter how sizable, this is 
only a domestic audience. In view of this he, as 
preacher, is not free and ought not to be free, since 
he is carrying out the orders of others. On the other 
hand, as the scholar who speaks to his own public 
(the world) through his writings, the minister in the 
public use of his reason enjoys unlimited freedom to 
use his own reason and to speak for himself. That 
the spiritual guardians of the people should them- 
selves be treated as minors is an absurdity which 
would result in perpetuating absurdities. (http:// 
www.columbia.edu/acis/ets/CCREAD/etscc/kant. 
html, retrieved 9/27/2016) 


In this way, Kant has reconciled obligations to 
fulfill a role that he or she has accepted in society, 
but retains the duty to speak publically with con- 
viction “as a scholar’ once the private responsi- 
bility is completed. 


Implications for Public Administration 


The impact of Kant’s work has been very dramatic 
within philosophy and moral theory. Perhaps, 
most obviously, his effort to compel individuals 
to abstract their own interests from particular deci- 
sions bears a resemblance to John Rawls’ urging 
that decisions be made behind “a veil of igno- 
rance” regarding what one’s personal interests 
might be (1971). However, within public 
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administration as a whole, and specifically within 
the subfield of public administration ethics, Kant’s 
legacy is a bit mixed. Kant’s directives to make 
reasoned decisions that are universalizable, with- 
out regard for one’s own interest, seem consistent 
with various codes of professional ethics and con- 
flict of interest laws that prevent or at least dis- 
courage decision makers from profiting materially 
from the choices that they make. That focus on the 
interests of all and not just one’s own interests also 
seems compatible with the frequent appeals to 
“the public interest” in public administration. 
Kant’s distinction between private and public rea- 
son in “What Is Enlightenment?” seems to support 
traditional public administration beliefs that 
bureaucrats must carry out their governmental 
roles even if they do not necessarily agree with 
the commands that they follow. At the same time, 
Kant urges individuals in public positions as 
“scholars” to announce publically what they 
believe. This precept corresponds to Wildavsky’s 
support for policy analysts to “speak truth to 
power” (Wildavsky 1979). Finally, Kant’s public- 
ity principle, which he regarded a “transcenden- 
tal” law, seems generally consistent with the 
presumption toward transparency reflected in 
open meetings and open record laws (see Clinger 
forthcoming 2016). 

Nevertheless, Kant’s influence on ethics in 
public administration has some definite limits. 
As noted above, some of the Kantian arguments 
are a bit hard to follow. Also, some of Kant’s 
German prose does not easily translate into 
English. But Kant’s limited impact cannot wholly 
be attributed to matters of style or language. Pub- 
lic administration scholars and practitioners tend 
to be of a practical bent of mind. Sometimes 
Kant’s formulations appear to be formal argu- 
ments that inspire but which do not always make 
practical sense. For example, Kant’s ethical sys- 
tem is categorical and universal. Much of contem- 
porary examination of ethical controversy is 
concerned with hypothetical and system-specific 
controversies. Many ethics scholars in public 
administration, for example, follow John Rohr’s 
“regime values” approach (1998), which involves 
expectations that administrators will become 
aware of and follow the core values of the regime 
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in whose service they work. Rohr does not reject 
universal values, but believes that administrators 
have a duty to uphold the values of the constitu- 
tional order they have taken an oath to defend. 

Many critics of Kant’s ethical theory have fre- 
quently complained that the command in the cat- 
egorical imperative to act as if each action were to 
become the basis for a universal law is a bit naive. 
Not everyone will follow the universal law, so 
perhaps choices made by ethical people should 
anticipate these deviations. This problem can per- 
haps most obviously be seen in Kant’s prohibition 
of lying. Obviously, lying is generally regarded as 
morally wrong. However, Kant seemed to tolerate 
no exceptions to the prohibition on lying, no mat- 
ter what the consequences. In fact, Kant could not 
even justify a lie told to a “murderer at the door” 
who inquires about the location of a potential 
murder victim (see Varden 2010; Mahon 2006). 
These extreme circumstances would justify a lie 
or at least deception, in the minds of many ethi- 
cists. In the realm of public administration, law 
enforcement officers are frequently expected to 
use deception in interrogations and in undercover 
operations. In the more conventional, more utili- 
tarian view, a lie to someone who bears ill will 
could be permissible under some circumstances. 

Finally, in recent years, there has been some 
effort to step back from some of the more extreme 
efforts to separate tangible interest from the lives 
of civil servants. For example, in the work of 
Anechiarico and Jacobs (1996), conflict of interest 
laws generally have placed so many procedural 
burdens upon public decisions that it is difficult to 
offer high-quality service. By the same token, 
agency bans on post-termination employment by 
the firms that agencies regulate may make it diffi- 
cult to recruit and retain high-quality staff (Law 
and Long 2011). 
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Key Issues in E-Procurement in Russia 
Definition 


E-procurement in Russia is the basic pipeline 
of the whole contract system. Unified informa- 
tion system is “the heart of the contract system 
covering all stages of procurement, from the pub- 
lication of the procurement notice to audit, mon- 
itoring and control of public procurement” 
(Country Case 2017). 


Introduction 


In the Federal Law No. 44-FZ “On Federal Con- 
tract System,” the key part is assigned to a unified 
information system in the sphere of purchases 
(further — UIS). UIS is a peculiarity of Russian 
public procurement and has to become the corner- 
stone element of all contract system. Unified 
information system gives opportunity to phase 
transition of all procurement procedures in an 
electronic form. 

According to Art. 4 of the Federal Law No. 44- 
FZ, UIS provides the following services: 


— Process information flow concerning planning 
and bidding stages 

— Compliance control in public procurement 

— Submission of bids in electronic form 


Customers post on the official site EIS www. 
zakupki.gov.ru the following data and documents: 


1. About purchase planning 

2. Determination of the supplier (contractor, 
performer) 

. Performance of the contract 

. The volume of purchases at SME 

5. Public discussion of purchases 


A WwW 


The Procurement Process 


So, at planning stage, the customer shall place 
the following documents and changes in them: 


1. Plan of purchases (3-year horizon) 
2. Scheduled plan of purchases (1-year horizon) 
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At bidding stage the customer places: 


1. Notification of a bid and its change (e.g., noti- 
fication on carrying out request for quotation. 

2. The customer doesn’t place in UIS any infor- 
mation in case of carrying out the closed auc- 
tion or the closed tender, except notification on 
its carrying out is held. 

3. Notification on canceling of determination of 
the supplier. 

4. Notification on extension of a term of applica- 
tions for participation in request for quotation. 

5. Notification on carrying out preliminary selec- 
tion of procurement participants for the pur- 
pose of humanitarian assistance or mitigation 
of consequences of emergency situations. 


The protocols of operation of the commissions 
are made out in case of implementation of pur- 
chases (e.g., the protocol of reviewing and an 
assessment of applications for participation in an 
open competition). 

In case of running an electronic auction pro- 
tocols of reviewing of requests and summing up, 
protocols go to the operator of an electronic trad- 
ing platform. Further transmission of the protocol 
for placement in UIS is provided by the responsi- 
bility of electronic platform. 

At contract performance stage, the cus- 
tomer should place in UIS: 


1. Report on performance of the contract (its 
stage) 

2. The decision on a unilateral refusal of the cus- 
tomer from performance of the contract 

3. Information on cancellation (change) of the 
contract 


All information, which is contained in UIS, is 
posted on the official site of UIS in the Internet 
(further — official site). So all data is public and is 
provided for free. Russian regions have an oppor- 
tunity to create own regional information systems 
in the sphere of purchases integrated with UIS. 

The analysis of the generally available infor- 
mation is posted on the official site; technological 
(operational) documentation of the official site 
revealed also the following problems: 
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. Absence of unity of a cycle of purchasing 


activities: at the moment it is impossible to 
monitor a particular purchase from the moment 
of including it in the plan of purchases until 
performance of the contract. 


. Lack of integration of the budgetary and pro- 


curement processes. The budgetary and pur- 
chasing processes at the technological level 
are separate; then evaluating effectiveness of 
purchases is highly constrained. 


. Documents are posted on the official site in an 


unstructured way. It makes impossible the full- 
cycle hands-off processing of the information 
for the purpose of performance audit. 


. Inconvenient and difficult interface of the offi- 


cial site in use. In particular, inconvenient 
information search in public procurement. 
According to data of some pools, about 40% 
of customers consider that the most essential 
time and resource expenditure on implementa- 
tion of purchases for them is wasted on meet- 
ing requirements to place all due information 
on the official site. 

At the same time, according to customers 
(19.5% of respondents), it is difficult for busi- 
ness entities to obtain different information on 
conditions and methods of participation in 
procurement. 


. A problem of display and information search 


about purchases on the official site, in particular: 

(a) The official site doesn’t give the developed 
statistics on the terminated contracts — on 
the bases of cancellation of the contract 
(by agreement of the parties, unilateral 
refusal of the customer, unilateral refusal 
of the supplier, in a judicial or pre-judicial 
order). 

(b) Complexity of search of the concluded 
contracts. There is no opportunity to carry 
out search of the contract by its number. 

(c) There is no opportunity means of the offi- 
cial site to collect the aggregated statistical 
data on conducting examination of contract 
results. 

(d) There is no opportunity to monitor how 
the principle of innovation stimulation 
works. It is impossible by means of UIS 
to define whether the planned or conducted 
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procurement is innovative and whether the 
planned purchase of an innovative object is 
realized. 

(e) There is no possibility of sorting com- 
plaints by different bases in the register of 
complaints (whether the applicant, the pro- 
curement participant, the person exercising 
public control, another person, and so on) 
and also by other criteria. 

6. Technical problems: 

(a) The official site is inaccessible very often 
due scheduled service. 

(b) Low productivity of the official site. For 
example, in peak hours every search inquiry 
is processed very long. The message that the 
website is temporarily inaccessible appears 
too often for the cornerstone information 
system of Russian public procurement. 


Another main feature of Russian E-procure- 
ment system is that all bids in form of electronic 
auctions are held on electronic trading platforms. 
The general amount of government procurement 
budget traded on electronic platforms counts 
for 3.9 trillion rubles in 2016 (more than a half 
of all procurement budget). There are five 
accredited electronic trading platforms which 
operate in Russian public procurement market 
(data of 2016). 

Their market shares in public procurement are 
presented in Table 1 (Mereminsky 2017). 

According to Russian law, neither suppliers 
nor customers pay nothing to electronic platforms. 
For suppliers and customers, services of elec- 
tronic trading platforms are free. At the same 
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Table 1 Market shares of different electronic trading plat- 
form in Russia 


No. | Title of electronic trading platform Share, % 

l. Electronic trading platform of 35, 6% 
Sberbank 
Electronic trading platform of Tatar 2, 9% 

. Republic (region of Russia) 

3. RTS-tender 28, 2% 
Electronic trading platform of 7, 3% 
Moscow exchange 

5. Unified electronic trading platform 26% 
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time, each bidder has to pay tender security (at a 
rate of up to 5% of the starting value of the 
contract). After holding a procedure, the tender 
security amount is reimbursed. The profit of the 
ETP is got due to placement of the remains built 
from constant flow of tender security payments in 
bank deposits. 

Main “pros” for electronic trading platform 
involvement include: 


— Lack of personal contact between customers 
and suppliers 
Before completion of a procurement proce- 
dure, the customer has no right to demand from 
suppliers of any identification. Anonymity is a 
necessary condition for competitive “fight” 
between suppliers for obtaining the contract. 
— Validity of transactions 
All documents in the course of the elec- 
tronic auction — from accreditation on trading 
platform to signing the contract — are vised by 
participants with the digital signature. It guar- 
antees validity of transactions. 
— Geographical independence 
It is possible to participate in the electronic 
auction from any point of Russia — Internet 
connection and the digital signature certificate 
are enough. To obtain information on new pur- 
chases and to submit the application for the 
competitive procedure, it is possible to sign 
the contract without leaving the office. It 
helps to expand geographical boundaries of 
business and to increase client base: any com- 
pany placing orders on electronic trading plat- 
forms can become the provider. 


But some problems connected with electronic 
trading platforms really exist. One of the main 
problem — lack of bidders’ confidentiality. 

The staff of electronic trading platforms actu- 
ally possesses a wide range of opportunities for 
access to confidential information, for example, to 
the information about participants of electronic 
procedures at the time of passing of the procedure 
as well as to data on interest of bidders in a definite 
procurement procedure. Possession of this infor- 
mation is a fraudulent factor and can have nega- 
tive consequences without appropriate regulation. 
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Development of regulations on ensuring con- 
fidentiality of information can be one of the pos- 
sible ways of the solution of this problem. 
Regulations of ensuring confidentiality of infor- 
mation and the prevention of threats of unfair 
interference include: 


e Requirements for presence at ETP of the qual- 
ified employees with education in the field of 
ensuring information security 

e Requirements for regular audit of procedures 
of safety 

e Requirements to procedure quick response to 
incidents 

e List and contacts of persons, responsible for 
observance of regulations 


Speaking about perspectives of development 
of information support of contract system, it is 
impossible to disregard an initiative about the 
development of system of comprehensive elec- 
tronic procurement. Now the bill providing intro- 
duction of amendments to provisions of the 
Federal Law No. 44-FZ regarding a regulation of 
holding all procedures (not only auctions) of 
determination of suppliers (contractors, per- 
formers) imperatively electronically is adopted 
in the first reading at Russian Duma. At the same 
time, a subject of legal regulation of the bill is the 
relations concerning a regulation of procedures 
of determination of suppliers electronically (elec- 
tronic procedures), including: 


e Submission of requests in electronic form for 
an involvement in determination of suppliers, 
opening of access to such requests 

e Formation of protocols of holding procurement 
procedures 

e Signing of contracts 


According to the bill, new methods of determi- 
nation of suppliers in electronic form are fixed: 


— An electronic open competition 

— An electronic competition with a limited 
involvement 

— An electronic two-stage competition 

— An electronic request for quotation 
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— An electronic request for proposals 


All bids are to be held on electronic trading 
platforms. Certainly, electronic procedures have 
essential advantages compared to old style pro- 
curement in paper form. Signing of contracts in 
electronic form when holding electronic proce- 
dures of determination of suppliers will be possi- 
ble only on electronic platforms. 

All document management will be performed 
by means of electronic platforms. However in 
case of such approach, UIS role is finally leveled. 
It will turn in a mere “show window” of informa- 
tion on purchases. 


Conclusions 


To put basic conclusions of this article into a 
nutshell: 


1. Low financial transparency of ETP. Today 
almost all Russian ETPs in public procure- 
ment market are closed for regulators and 
controllers in the main indicators of the finan- 
cial activity. Only one platform — UETP — 
opens financial information on the work as a 
joint-stock company. Introduction of require- 
ments to disclosure of information will allow 
to provide full control and audit of work of 
platforms. 

2. Uniqueness of the Russian electronic trading 
system. The actual model of work of ETP in 
Russia is a public-private partnership when 
the state represented by the Government of 
the Russian Federation has actually dele- 
gated powers on holding electronic proce- 
dures of purchases to a limited number of 
commercial subjects. At the same time the 
world practice shows only two sustainable 
models of ETP participation in public pro- 
curement: state electronic trading platform or 
unrestricted market of ETP (purchasing body 
has a right to use any ETP that operates in 
the market). There is no examples found in 
other countries when an ETP acts as recip- 
ients of tender security from bidders in gov- 
ernment parket. 
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Uniqueness of the Russian electronic trad- 
ing system consists, including, of: 

— Introduction of the obligatory auction list of 
production and consideration of electronic 
auctions as anti-corruption measure 

— The organizations of providing applica- 
tions at electronic auctions in a financial 
form and creation of a pool of banks of 
beneficiaries from providing auction 
applications 

— Creation of a limited pool of operators of 
the electronic trade procedures having 
monopoly access to government purchas- 
ing market 
All these features form an environment 

where the Russian ETPs receive the unknown 

level of preferences and opportunities at a min- 
imum level of expenses, requirements, and 
responsibility. 

3. The considerable financial resources are with- 
drawn from economy. The current business 
model of ETP consists of placement of avail- 
able funds in bank deposits. Platforms receive 
profit from an opportunity to use security 
means generated from tender security pay- 
ments. It deprives many participants, espe- 
cially representatives of small business, a 
possibility of participation in competitive pro- 
cedures as often they aren’t able to obtain the 
bank guarantee for participation in electronic 
procedures (National Report 2016). 
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Synonyms 


Extract; Managing information and experience; 
Use and share of knowledge 


Definition 


Knowledge management (KM) is the key way to 
bring sustainable change in human behavior both 
in terms of functional and moral in order to 
smooth functioning of governance process for 
achieving organizational goals in an effective as 
well as efficient manner. 


Introduction 


Knowledge management (KM) is an integral 
component of governance system in an organiza- 
tion. Knowledge although always remains as 
the most important resource both at individual 
and collective levels, recently organizational prac- 
titioners, private and public, reinvent the role of 
knowledge in management and governance, 
emphasize on it, and involve in knowledge man- 
agement. Consequently knowledge management 
now constitutes a vital part of governance. Com- 
petitive work environment urges for performance 
maximization, information revolution, rapid 
changes in technology, and attitude of the citizen, 
and customers have created a compulsive situa- 
tion for attaching serious attention to knowledge 
and knowledge management. Human society, as 
identified by Robinns, after surpassing two prior 
waves, agricultural and industrial, is now in the 
third wave, the information wave which 1s, being 
accelerated by cyber revolution, bringing changes 
rapidly in the inner and outer states of individual 
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and collective worlds. Business sectors for obvi- 
ous reasons first feel the necessity to harmonize 
with the changes and include cyber sector within 
its scope and begin to conduct knowledge man- 
agement in the organization. Later public gover- 
nance started practice of knowledge management 
in order to encounter complex and intricate task of 
modern age. Knowledge management essentially 
aims at improving knowledge base in the organi- 
zation and includes a number of activities such as 
identifying, creating, storing, sharing, and apply- 
ing knowledge in the functioning of organization. 
Different strategies have also been developed and 
are being used to conduct knowledge manage- 
ment process. These are found to play an effective 
role in ensuring better performance in terms of 
increased volume and quality production and 
outcome. 

Most of the existing literatures, scholars, entre- 
preneurs, and government put full emphasis on 
knowledge management due to its importance in 
enhancing organizational capacity to innovate and 
to produce more and thereby ensure development 
and maximize profits. However, this paper argues 
in a distinct approach where knowledge manage- 
ment is considered as the essential kit to bring 
sustainable change in human behavior in the orga- 
nization which ultimately paves the way for 
smooth functioning of governance. The changed 
or positive attitude in organizational people or 
citizens will ease and support the way of ensuring 
governance principles and practices. So, the prin- 
cipal objective of this paper is to place the knowl- 
edge management as the supportive mechanism 
for governance both in private and public sectors. 


What Is Knowledge? 


“The information, understanding and skills 
that you gain through education or experience: 
practical/medical/scientific knowledge OR the 
state of knowing about a particular fact or situ- 
ation” (Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary 
2015). 

Knowledge is the basic input to human behav- 
ior, and the behavior, in turn, acts as power that 
enables human being in involving labor and 
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productive process as well as establishing rela- 
tionship with the internal selfhood and external 
world. It is very difficult to have any universal 
definition of knowledge due to its holistic and 
indivisible nature. Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Aquinas, 
Moore, Gettier, etc. contributed much to this dis- 
cipline and unveiled different issues related to 
knowledge from different perspectives that 
develop different theories of knowledge within 
the broader spectrum of empiricism and rational- 
ism. All of them uphold the fact that there is a 
close relationship between knowledge and human 
behavior. Related to two broader types of human 
behavior, normative and technical, knowledge 
may be divided into two types as normative 
knowledge and technical knowledge that act on 
all functional behavior of human being. Human 
being by nature upholds some norms and values 
that are shaped by his/her inner sense and envi- 
ronmental dynamics. Knowledge is the unique 
characteristic drawing distinct difference between 
mankind and other beings. 

Normative/judgmental knowledge helps take 
judgmental decisions and draw divides between 
what ought to be done and what ought to be not, 
while the technical knowledge enhances technical 
proficiency and expertise. These two types of 
knowledge are inseparable and constitute the 
two sides of a single coin. One determines the 
end and the other makes the drive to attain the 
end. There are also five levels of knowledge, all of 
which are imperative for effective governance in 
an organization. 

Figure | explains that functional or technical 
knowledge is the lowest tier, while the spiritual 
knowledge is the highest. The contemporary 
knowledge management still focuses mostly at 
the bottom level of knowledge, i.e., functional or 
technical expertise and to a certain extent mana- 
gerial tactics and very limited extent to policy- 
making strategies. Religious and spiritual knowl- 
edge remain almost out of the domain of modern 
KM framework. Thus, only experts are being 
produced, and therefore policy-making processes 
are not dictated with wisdom. Even religious 
knowledge has become part of technical aspects 
of learning. Majority of people can read their 
religious books but cannot understand the 
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meanings and significance. One may be an expert 
in religious books and traditions, but he/she is not 
committed to that knowledge and not ready to 
follow those in real life. For example, there is a 
traditional belief in Islam that reading translations 
of Quran (the holy book of Islam) are to “not 
count” because it is not in Arabic language, and 
therefore many Muslims do not understand Islam 
and remain Muslims only by name like a brand 
without following it in daily life. So a complete 
definition of knowledge should cover a holistic 
perspective from functional to spiritual level that 
can influence human behavior to a sustainable and 
desirable change. And such comprehensive 
knowledge can contribute in effective functioning 
of governance process. 


What Is Knowledge Management? 


KM is not only the managing known knowledge, 
but it also encompasses the process of creating 
and employing new knowledge. At the same time, 
it helps organizations acquire the required knowl- 
edge to perform better. The communities and 
society, in which the organizations function, per- 
sistently pursue knowledge and build a better 
understanding of business, industries, economy, 
and society. Such knowledge helps organizations 
make the strategic decisions to remain relevant 
and sustainable into the future (Macnamara and 
Ash 2010). 

Knowledge management is the way of control- 
ling and dealing with organizational knowledge 
and experiences in order to produce desired 


benefits. Knowledge management is capturing, 
creating, distilling, sharing, and using know-how 
of both explicit and tacit knowledge (Hess 2006; 
Uriarte 2008; IFAD 2007). KM is not about the 
wisdom and best practices; rather it is about shar- 
ing and utilization of knowledge (Collison and 
Parcell cited in IFAD 2007). Modern business 
organizations strongly felt that knowledge is one 
of the most important assets which has to be 
shared among the management and subordinate 
staff, and thus the organization will grow stronger 
and become more competitive (Uriarte 2008). The 
goals of KM are the leveraging and improvement 
of the organization’s knowledge assets to effectu- 
ate better knowledge practices, improved organi- 
zational behaviors, better decisions, and improved 
organizational performance (King N.D.) 

Uriarte (2008) explained KM as information 
management and people management. Informa- 
tion management is related to the management of 
required information applying proper tools or 
methods in order to turn it into useful knowledge 
for organization. People management, on the con- 
trary, includes motivating and controlling of peo- 
ple in the organization to ensure that its 
knowledge-related assets are improved and effec- 
tively employed (King 2008, cited in King N.D.). 
Knowledge management also works to capture 
diversified knowledge, identify best practices in 
different parts of the world, and exploit those 
toward innovation to attain desirable growth 
(Zaragoza-Saez et al. 2009; Bartlett et al. 2004). 

It is evident that most of the KM scholars 
viewed knowledge management as a process of 
only functional efficiency. But knowledge 
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management, like knowledge, is a holistic system 
of managing knowledge with a view to enhancing 
effective and efficient behavior in the organization 
for maximizing output and outcome. This paper 
considers knowledge management in a holistic 
perspective where balance importance is provided 
to both functional and normative knowledge 
of human resources. Imparting only technical 
know-how can be useful to enhance organiza- 
tional expertise, develop innovative ideas, and 
increase production and growth level, but for a 
sustainable and desirable change in behavior, nor- 
mative aspects of knowledge have to be taken into 
consideration. 


Knowledge Management 
and Governance 


The way of steering or directing societies and 
organizations is governance. The World Bank 
defined governance as the “exercise of authority, 
control, management, power of government.” In 
other words, governance is “the manner in which 
power is exercised in the management of a 
country’s economic and social resources for its 
development” (WB 1991). Governance can 
be referred as the processes of control or regula- 
tion within organizations and implementation of 
authority to ensure service delivery in an autho- 
rized and regulated manner (Weill and Woodham 
2002). In the Oxford Advanced Learner 5 Dictio- 
nary (2015), the word governance is defined as 
“The activity of governing a country or control- 
ling a company or an organization; the way in 
which a country is governed or a company or 
institution is controlled.” 

Governing a country or controlling an organi- 
zation is not an easy task. It has multidimensional 
aspects, and a number of stakeholders are to be 
taken into consideration for efficient and 
effective functioning. An individual or group of 
people cannot be controlled with only a set of 
rules, regulations, and applying other coercive 
methods. There may have established laws to 
regulate acts of citizens but to force those laws 
government cannot appoint an inspector for all in 
everywhere; rather it requires willingness and 
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acceptance of people regarding the rules to be 
imposed (Sawhill 2015). People need moral sup- 
port and inner boost ups to be self-motivated and 
act in an expected manner. Knowledge manage- 
ment strategies with holistic approach can play a 
significant role in molding human behavior 
toward desirable direction. 

Nowadays, both public and private organiza- 
tions are suffering from not the lack of efficiency 
among the employees or citizens but from the 
absence of ethical standard, moral behavior, and 
positive attitudes as well as willingness to work 
sincerely. Technical expertise can be developed 
over time with doing things in practice. An illiter- 
ate man may be transformed to an expert com- 
puter engineer, but for the positive use of the 
computer, he needs moral support and guidelines. 
Every organization is busy with growing technical 
expertise among its employees and avoids, know- 
ingly or due to the ignorance, normative aspect of 
life. Thus, an efficient employee becomes an 
expert in corruption as well. In such circum- 
stances, governance is helpless and ineffective. 
Proper knowledge management strategies incor- 
porating both functional and normative dimen- 
sions can be a sustainable solution in such a 
critical situation. 

The extensive growth of globalization due to 
the overflow of information technology has cre- 
ated a compulsive situation within organizations 
regardless of public or private for new products, 
better services, and innovative ideas. Conse- 
quently, organizations are compelled to assess 
what they know, what they do not know, and 
what they should know (Prusak 2001). Having 
comprehensive level of modernization in informa- 
tion and communication technology, access to 
information has become wider, and anyone can 
get its access at any time from any place. In such 
circumstances, governance process has to be 
accomplished in a more effective manner to 
ensure smooth service delivery. Therefore, gover- 
nance system needs to apply new and innovative 
strategies equipped with effective knowledge 
management processes and practices. 

Knowledge is necessary for effective and effi- 
cient human behavior to achieve targets or goals at 
individual and collective level within dynamics of 
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environmental supra system. There are basically 
two types of behavior we execute; one is judg- 
mental and another is technical behavior. The both 
kinds of behavior are closely interrelated, 
interdependent, and inseparable. From this back- 
drop human being requires two different branches 
of knowledge — judgmental and technical. In 
performing any activities, we always face two 
questions either in a mental or physical level: 
should we perform the job? and how do we 
accomplish the job? The former is related to judg- 
mental behavior, and the latter one is technical 
aspect of behavior. Knowledge management, nec- 
essarily, encompasses the very two kinds of 
knowledge: normative and functional knowledge 
as its basic inputs. 

Governance is nowadays the indispensable 
issue not only in developing countries but for 
developed nations as well. Many propositions, 
initiatives, theories, and models have been 
developed to ensure better governance in orga- 
nization and state level in all over the world. 
A number of relevant forces such as donor 
agency, international organizations, advanced 
countries, etc. are also found very much vocal 
and highly interested in regard to the gover- 
nance system in developing countries. They 
have set indicators of good governance and per- 
sistently put pressure to achieve the standard. 
Some of the indicators are people’s participa- 
tion, rule of law, transparency, responsiveness, 
consensus orientation, equity and inclusiveness, 
effectiveness, efficiency, and accountability. All 
these indicators are in one or other way related 
to both the functional and normative behavior of 
individual. But the current education system and 
knowledge management are focusing merely on 
functional or technical aspects of life, how to 
increase efficiency, expertise, and level of pro- 
duction. Normative aspects are ignored and got 
little attention. The reality is extreme in business 
sector where the major aim is to reach the 
highest level of performance and productivity 
having profit as the prime focus. Better manage- 
ment is measured here mainly by two indicators 
of good governance, efficiency and effective- 
ness, while the other indicators get less empha- 
sized or overlooked. 
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It is always a prime concern of how to ensure 
the indicators of governance in functional or tech- 
nical point of view and thereby initiate a number 
of rules and regulation, impose several obligations 
and responsibilities, and many other technical 
measures. With these initiatives, it is expected to 
produce positive impact on the indicators. Thus, 
the technical dimensions are overemphasized, 
while human dimensions are ignored or forgot. 
But in order to ensure better functioning of gov- 
ernance, people should be intrinsically motivated 
and encouraged to be cooperative toward gover- 
nance process. Proper knowledge management 
having both technical and human aspects can cre- 
ate a congenial environment for the effective func- 
tioning and development of governance. 


KM and Public Governance 


The contemporary knowledge management strat- 
egies and approaches are mostly concerned with 
how to make organizational knowledge more 
productive, how to produce benefits for the orga- 
nizations, and what ways to gain competitive 
advantages in the free market economy of the 
modern globalized world. Moreover, the main 
focus of such KM is on the increasing technical 
efficiency for maximizing production particularly 
in private sector organizations. Public sectors are 
mostly ignored and do not get proper importance 
in the discourse of KM. The management styles 
and objectives are quite different in private sectors 
where authoritarian rules and regulation, reward 
and punishment, strict assessment of perfor- 
mance, etc. are the key measures to manage 
employees and customers. But, on the other 
hand, public organizations and governance are 
totally different and more complicated to manage 
in comparison with the private sector. The nature 
of problems in public sectors with regard to hon- 
esty, integrity, transparency, accountability, cor- 
ruption, and so on is completely different. So 
ethical or normative aspects of KM might be 
much more required in public governance than 
in private sector management. Only strict 
approaches, like private sectors, cannot overcome 
many vital problems in public organizations. 
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There is a need of strict and carrot approach 
together to solve the problems. The KM with 
ethical and normative dimensions and practices 
can be one of the best ways to effectively handle 
the modern crisis of public governance. 

Animosity and spirituality are the duality of 
human nature where animal part concerns with 
only material world, and divine part includes 
morality, values, and ethical aspect of life 
(Koehn 2003). In order to combat animosity and 
worshiping of material god, ethical knowledge 
can be imparted into the human. Since, the nature 
of human is of two parts, they are biologically in 
need of two kinds of food: material knowledge 
and ethical or divine knowledge. There is direct 
relationship between these two types of knowl- 
edge and human behavior. If human beings are 
introduced only with one domain of knowledge, 
the other part will remain dark resulting contra- 
diction in the pattern of behavior. As an obvious 
outcome, an individual, being highly educated or 
expert in functional knowledge, may not be able 
to right decision in an ethical point of view. At 
the same time, another individual having great 
ethical standard may be dictated toward socially 
unaccepted actions due to have strong feelings of 
deprivation and disgraceful life of without ade- 
quate functional knowledge or excellence. Unfor- 
tunately, the current discourses of KM are facing 
this crisis of nurturing partial knowledge. 

In most of the cases, scholars are found reluc- 
tant about the ethical and moral aspects of human 
life, while they are quite serious in better perfor- 
mance of governance. However, a few academics 
discussed about this neglected areas of KM. 
Rene and Engelen (2006) talked about social cap- 
ital theory. They defined social capital as the 
resources like trust, belief, rules, norms, 
etc. They argued that KM has an important role 
to play in the development of social capital at 
different levels such as cities, communities, orga- 
nizations, nations, etc. In many cases, managers of 
an organization inevitably involve in corrupt and 
unethical works where the personal value system 
is “squeezed out” due to the extreme workloads 
and difficult business targets (Bartlett 2003). Wiig 
(2007) emphasized on practical knowledge and 
the commitment to the knowledge for ensuring 
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good governance. He also argued that knowledge 
can ensure effective participation of citizens in 
public affairs. 

Historically, due to extensive pressure of mar- 
ket, public sectors are found to borrow private 
sector concepts and practices either without any 
change or with some modifications. KM is one of 
the best examples, among others, like total quality 
management (TQM), performance management, 
strategic management, change management, 
etc. But the problem occurs when the private 
sector models are adopted in public organizations 
without considering the difference in nature of 
business. Private sector and other non- 
governmental organizations do not have any com- 
prehensive role like public governance. The role 
of public sector governance comprises both nor- 
mative and functional dimensions. KM too in 
public governance equally encompasses the two 
broader types of knowledge. On the other hand, 
functional or technical knowledge mainly consti- 
tute the locus and focus of private sector KM. 

Knowledge and learning process in the modern 
private sector thus influence only the functional 
behavior of the employees in order to achieve 
technical efficiency for better performance and 
better output in terms of products or goods only. 

Figure 2 clearly indicates that in private busi- 
ness organizations, KM process produces partial 
learning that influences only technical or func- 
tional expertise ensuing output maximization. 
But governance in public sector is based on a 
holistic approach. It requires equal importance 
on all the indicators of good governance in order 
to achieve desired outputs. Even functional or 
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technical efficiency is a less important component 
here compared with the normative or ethical 
knowledge and commitment. Essentially, public 
governance is all inclusive in nature, and it has to 
deal with a highly complex social, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural setup where an organization 
functions. So KM strategies have to focus here 
both functional and normative aspect of human 
behavior. In this situation, a KM framework 
for effective public governance needs to be 
developed which will put more importance on 
molding normative behavior of individual rather 
than focusing merely on functional expertise. 
Governance process influences behavior of its 
stakeholders to achieve its objectives, and at the 
same time, governance itself is influenced by the 
behavior of its stakeholders. Whether the gov- 
ernance is good or bad, the ultimate analysis is 
based on the pattern of this behavioral rela- 
tionship. The stakeholder theory of governance 
has been developed on this notion of serving 
mutual interests of the organization’s owners 
or shareholders, investors, employees, and the 
societies or external environment (Berghe 
1999). Since the behavior of all these multi- 
level stakeholders is the product of knowledge, 
eventually, KM plays a vital role in function- 
ing of governance. 

The diagram (Fig. 3) shows knowledge in a 
holistic perspective where both normative and 
functional behavior are influenced by the KM 
process. It also displays how environmental fac- 
tors have a linkage with the output mechanism. 
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Public organizations are to function along with 
multidimensional stakeholders, pressure groups, 
business organizations, and many other actors 
who directly or indirectly influence the perfor- 
mance of governance process. So, all these exter- 
nal factors have to bring into consideration for a 
public governance system while taking any initia- 
tives and interventions. Extensive KM strategy is 
a must for managing such complicated environ- 
ment of functioning. Moreover, the major 
crisis of governance is related to unethical 
behavior in decision-making process as well as 
mismanagement or corrupt practices in the 
implementation stage. Therefore, KM process 
should focus on the holistic learning that can 
ensure positive changes in human behavior in 
terms of both normative and functional point of 
view. Thereby different and complicated aspect 
of public governance including external actors 
and factors can be managed in a more successful 
way. 


KM and Governance in Classical 
Perspective 


Many classical literatures and thinkers including 
Kautilya talked about the importance of knowl- 
edge management in governance as a holistic 
perspective. Every citizen should have functional 
as well as normative knowledge to be conscious 
and responsible for better governance. The four 
sciences of Kautilya can contribute to a great 
extent to overcome the present catastrophe in 
public governance system. The ideologies of 
Kautilya regarding state, statecraft, and ethics are 
still very realistic and effectively applicable in the 
current context of governance (Chandrasekaran 
2006). The governments of developing and even 
developed countries are trying to achieve mostly 
the efficiency and effectiveness in running an 
administration with a perceived vision to attain 
economic development. Normative aspects of 
governance are narrowly focused or completely 
ignored in contemporary public affairs. Kautilya 
in his Arthashastra emphasized more on 
Anvikshiki, the highest level of integrity and triple 
Vedas, the religiosity for a king to govern his state. 
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He also provided a detailed description of the 
roles and responsibilities for different segments 
of people in the society which are very much 
pertinent in ensuring proper balance and division 
of work. He focused mainly on the king who 
can only ensure welfare for the people through 
maintaining good administration. Sharma and 
Sharma (cited in Haque 2013) have identified ten 
indicators of good governance from Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra which are mostly focus on king and 
related to ethics, morality, and other normative 
aspects of human life. 

Kautilya’s four types of knowledge, 
“Anvikshiki,” “Trayi” or triple Vedas, “Vartta,” 
and “‘Dandaniti,” correspond to normative knowl- 
edge, legal knowledge or code of conduct, and 
occupational, technical, or expert knowledge in 
modern time. Kautilya suggested being self-disci- 
plined and to be aware of “six enemies” which he 
defined as the six organs of sense like lust, anger, 
greed, vanity, haughtiness, and overjoy. The bad 
qualities of human being identified by Kautilya as 
six enemies generate corruption, exploitation, and 
other vices in the governance system and in the 
society. Anvikshiki is the science or special 
knowledge to defeat these enemies and ensure 
sound governance both in individual and collec- 
tive levels (Kautilya’s Arthashastra 1915). In the 
modern age, visible outputs and material gains are 
getting much importance and thereby values, 
norms, and many other ethical and moral grounds 
of human life lag behind. Therefore, good gover- 
nance cannot be achieved although having much 
cry for it. Kautilya’s approach of knowledge man- 
agement can play a great role in constructing and 
promoting ethical and moral foundation and in 
maintaining a proper balance between normative 
and material aspects of life. In such a process, the 
crisis of governance will overcome, and appropri- 
ate knowledge-based governance system can be 
established. 


Conclusion 
The success of governance depends on the process 


of knowledge management at the individual level 
to social level to state level. Proper knowledge 
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management framework with required importance 
toward functional as well as normative aspects of 
human behavior is indispensable to overcome the 
contemporary challenges of governance in all over 
the world. Knowledge is to be exercised with an 
aim to attain excellence at all level of human 
life from functional expertise to spiritual height. 
A complete knowledge management approach 
includes the learning process that creates a human 
being with positive attitudes, expected behavior, 
loyal to rules and regulations, and at the same 
time experts in functional know-how. Governance 
can reach its highest level of efficiency and effec- 
tiveness where the KM framework is in place to 
mold human behavior toward the right direction. 
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Synonyms 


Employee motivation; Explicit knowledge; 
Knowledge application; Knowledge creation; 
Knowledge management; Knowledge sharing; 
Tacit knowledge 


Definition 


e Knowledge in the workplace is commonly 
referred to as the know-whats, know-hows, 
and know-whys for performing tasks (Brown 
and Duguid 1998; Kogut and Zander 1992). 

e A knowledge management system refers to “a 
systemic and organizationally specified pro- 
cess for acquiring, organizing, and communi- 
cating both tacit and explicit knowledge of 
employees so that other employees may make 
use of it to be more effective and productive in 
their work” (Alavi and Leidner 1999, p. 6). 

e Knowledge mobilization refers to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge from the source of acqui- 
sition or creation to the rest of the organization. 

e Causal ambiguity is defined as the basic ambi- 
guity arising from the nature of the causal 
connections between actions and results 
(Lippman and Rumelt 1982). 

e Explicit knowledge refers to knowledge that 
can be easily codified, explained, and thus 
transferred from the knowledge source to 
other recipients/learners. 

e Tacit knowledge refers to knowledge that can- 
not be codified, is highly abstract in nature, and 
the knowledge source usually knows more 
than she/he can tell (n). 
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Introduction 


Knowledge in the workplace is commonly 
referred to as the know-whats, know-hows, and 
know-whys for performing tasks (Brown and 
Duguid 1998; Kogut and Zander 1992). Knowl- 
edge may reside in individuals as intellectual cap- 
ital or tacit skills, or embed in organizations in the 
form of organizational routines or standardized 
practices. In recent decades, knowledge manage- 
ment (KM) has come to be a “model answer” for 
organizations to manage business uncertainties. 
A KM system generally refers to “a systemic 
and organizationally specified process for acquir- 
ing, organizing, and communicating both tacit and 
explicit knowledge of employees so that other 
employees may make use of it to be more effective 
and productive in their work” (Alavi and Leidner 
1999, p. 6). The core purpose of implementing a 
KM system, on top of its claimed functions of 
facilitating workers’ acquisition, sharing, and 
integration of knowledge, is the transformation 
from individual proprietary knowledge to organi- 
zational knowledge asset for widespread utiliza- 
tion. Such a deindividualization process makes 
workers more replaceable. 

The aim of allowing widespread utilization of 
organizational knowledge assets is never easy 
given the ambiguous nature of knowledge, com- 
plexities of human considerations, and all kinds of 
managerial and organizational constraints. This 
chapter will discuss some of the major issues in 
utilizing knowledge in organizations and highlight- 
ing the current state of research and its shortcom- 
ings. We will first discuss the importance and 
difficulties of knowledge utilization in organiza- 
tions. Next, a specific section will be devoted to 
discuss the ambiguous nature of knowledge per se, 
which significantly inhibits knowledge’s mobiliza- 
tion and utilization. Three important perspectives 
that characterize academic research and managers’ 
attention on knowledge management will then be 
critically elaborated. They include the information 
communication technology (ICT) perspective, the 
human perspective, and the managerial perspec- 
tive. The chapter ends with some concluding 
remarks to offer new and practical directions in 
studying knowledge utilization in organizations. 
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Utilization of Knowledge Assets 


Organizations accumulate knowledge (toward the 
market, their customers, production processes, 
innovations, etc.) throughout prolonged periods 
of operation. This knowledge base represents a 
core production factor and probably a source of 
competitive advantage to the organization. It is an 
important asset to be managed and utilized just as 
traditional types of assets like land, machinery, or 
human resources. However, utilization of knowl- 
edge assets differs, in some important aspects, 
from other organizational assets. For example, 
value of knowledge assets is unknown or 
undetermined unless it is being put into use to 
generate performance or output after being 
acquired or created by the organization. More- 
over, ownership of knowledge assets is often 
ambiguous (except for patented intellectual prop- 
erties), albeit perceived as being currently 
“owned” and managed by the organization. Orga- 
nizations not only guard against external compet- 
itors on knowledge leakage but also negotiate 
internally with employees on the allocation of 
rents generated from the intellectual contribution 
of employees. 

Careful but efficient utilization of knowledge 
in organization is thus no easier than its acquisi- 
tion or creation at the outset. Two major difficul- 
ties may arise when attempting to optimize the 
economies of scale of knowledge assets: (1) hav- 
ing knowledge mobilized within the organization 
and (2) having organizational members apply the 
received knowledge. These difficulties can be fur- 
ther analyzed by three different but related per- 
spectives: (a) an information communication 
technology (ICT) perspective, (b) a human 
(employee) perspective, and (c) an organizational 
(managerial) perspective. 


Knowledge Mobilization 
in Organizations 


Knowledge mobilization refers to the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge from the source of acquisition 
or creation to the rest of the organization. It is 
mainly achieved by electronic transmission of 
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documents via ICTs and/or teaching and learning 
between organizational members. However, 
transfer of knowledge, mostly in the form of best 
practices within organization, is often “sticky” 
(Szulanski 1996). Reasons for the stickiness of 
knowledge transfer include the causally ambigu- 
ous nature of knowledge per se, plus a variety of 
human factors including lack of absorptive capac- 
ity of the recipient, arduous relationship between 
the source and the recipient, and lack of motiva- 
tion by the recipient (Szulanski 1996; Van Wijk 
et al. 2008). 

Many managers approach the issue of knowl- 
edge mobilization from an ICT perspective. They 
believe that in general the management of knowl- 
edge assets is largely a technical problem — 
establishing a sophisticated ICT network that con- 
nects different parties internally and externally 
would be the panacea of KM issues. The use of 
ICT is especially suitable when the knowledge 
involved can be easily codified and taught, i.e., 
more explicit in knowledge nature (Zander and 
Kogut 1995). Commentaries and research findings 
suggest that the mere presence of ICT networks is 
insufficient to achieve effective knowledge utiliza- 
tion as the transfer process involves human actors. 
For example, Kankanhalli et al. (2005) found that 
in addition to the setting up of electronic knowl- 
edge repository (EKR), organizational reward, 
knowledge self-efficacy, and the expectation of 
reciprocity significantly influenced workers’ will- 
ingness to use, 1.e., the effectiveness of the EKR 
system. Another deficiency of the ICT perspective 
relates to the fact that the knowledge to be trans- 
ferred is often partly or largely tacit and causally 
ambiguous. This problematic nature of knowledge 
largely inhibits its mobilization. 


The Problematic Nature of Knowledge 


Transfer and utilization of knowledge is not as 
easy as expected due to its causally ambiguous 
nature. Causal ambiguity has been defined as the 
basic ambiguity arising from the nature of the 
causal connections between actions and results 
(Lippman and Rumelt 1982). Knowledge is caus- 
ally ambiguous partly because of its resistance to 
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clear communication (i.e., the presence of com- 
ponent ambiguity) and partly because it is situated 
in context and its idiosyncratic nature (Simonin 
1999, 2004; Szulanski 1996). Meta-analysis 
conducted by van Wijk et al. (2008) showed that 
knowledge ambiguity is one of the major deter- 
minants of organizational knowledge transfer, in 
that it is less detrimental to organizational knowl- 
edge transfer within organizations than between 
different organizations. Additionally, ambiguity 
hampers knowledge acquisition more than knowl- 
edge exchange. 

Scholars tend to link the causally ambiguous 
nature of knowledge with the degree of tacitness. 
The division between explicit and tacit knowl- 
edge has been widely used to explain knowledge 
ambiguity as well as difficulty and effectiveness 
of knowledge mobilization. Explicit knowledge 
refers to knowledge that can be easily codified, 
explained, and thus transferred from the knowl- 
edge source to other recipients/learners, while 
tacit knowledge refers to knowledge that cannot 
be codified, is highly abstract in nature, and the 
knowledge source usually knows more than she/ 
he can tell (Polanyi 1967). Typical examples of 
tacit knowledge include knowing how to ride a 
bicycle or how to play tennis. In business orga- 
nizations, knowledge that is regarded as more 
tacit includes managerial expertise, marketing 
communication, and innovative ability (Simonin 
1999). On the contrary, organizational routines, 
manuals, and standardized procedures belong to 
the more explicit type of knowledge assets. 

There is an abundance of research studying 
how an increase in the degree of tacitness influ- 
ences knowledge transfer difficulty. For example, 
Simonin (1999) found that both tacitness and 
complexity knowledge are positively related to 
causal ambiguity, which in turn negatively influ- 
ences the degree of knowledge transfer between 
strategic alliances; Lord and Ranft (2000) also 
found that the tacitness of local market knowledge 
is negatively associated with its internal transfer 
within diversified US firms. 

Moreover, an increase in tacitness also makes 
the knowledge largely embedded in its owner, i.e., 
the person inventing and/or possessing the knowl- 
edge (Collins 2007; D’Eredita and Barreto 2006). 
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This embeddedness complicates the transfer and 
utilization of tacit knowledge among organiza- 
tional members, as the knowledge holder can 
largely control and decide whether to disclose 
and/or transfer what she/he knows tacitly. More- 
over, the process of transferring tacit knowledge 
requires a high degree of participation of the 
knowledge holder. The transfer and utilization of 
tacit knowledge becomes not simply a “knowIl- 
edge management” problem but a “human man- 
agement” problem instead. 


The Human Factor in Knowledge 
Management 


Human factors can influence knowledge manage- 
ment processes in several ways, e.g., refusing to 
acquire or learn new knowledge, hiding/hoarding 
possessed knowledge, miscommunication of 
knowledge and information, lacking disseminative 
and/or absorptive capacities, etc. In general, prob- 
lems arising from the human actors in knowledge 
management processes can be categorized into two 
aspects: a motivation aspect and a capability 
aspect. For example, organizational members 
have to be both willing and capable to research 
and assimilate new information in order to create 
new knowledge or product for the organization. 
Similarly, organizational members have to be 
both willing and capable to share and learn knowl- 
edge from one another in order to optimize the 
utilization of organizational knowledge assets. 


The Motivation Aspect 

According to the classical theory of reasoned 
action (Fisbein and Ajzen 1975), people will per- 
form a certain behavior only when they are willing 
to do so. Motivation of a person to perform is 
positively related to his/her final behavioral out- 
come. Such a motivation-behavior relationship 
has no exception in knowledge management 
behaviors within organizations. 

The source of motivation to perform knowl- 
edge management practices has been widely 
acknowledged to be intrinsic rather than extrinsic 
(Osterloh and Frey 2000) and there are two 
major reasons. First, as mentioned above, tacit 
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knowledge is largely embedded in the knowledge 
holder. Theoretically there is no way to “force” 
knowledge out of the individual by any kind of 
extrinsic intervention. Second, the creation, shar- 
ing, and utilization of knowledge are generally 
considered as intrinsically motivating behaviors 
to workers as they can fulfill people’s psycholog- 
ical needs for competency (enhancing one’s self- 
efficacy), autonomy (deciding what to create, 
share, and utilize as well as whom to work with), 
and relatedness (participating in a social activity 
with co-workers) (Deci and Ryan 1985; Ryan and 
Deci 2000). Thus, it is assumed that workers are 
naturally attracted to knowledge sharing to pursue 
the psychological needs mentioned above. Empir- 
ical evidences lend support to such an assumption. 
For example, Bock and Kim (2002) found that 
employees’ expectation of relationship improve- 
ment with other co-workers (i.e., sense of related- 
ness) and making contribution to the organization 
(1.e., sense of competency) had positive effects on 
their attitude toward knowledge sharing. Simi- 
larly, Martin-Perez et al. (2012) showed that 
intrinsic rewards such as the improvement of 
self-fulfillment and self-identification had a posi- 
tive influence on workers’ willingness to share 
their knowledge. 

However, from a managerial point of view, 
reliance on workers’ intrinsic motivation to per- 
form is risky. For example, Osterloh and Frey 
(2000, p. 540) comment that “intrinsically moti- 
vated employees do not always work to the benefit 
of their employers... Rather employees must be 
motivated to perform in a coordinated and goal 
oriented way.” Otherwise, negative consequences 
such as infinite procrastination will occur if 
workers are only managed and driven through 
intrinsic motivation (Malott 2005). Besides, 
Kamoche (2006) and Wilkesmann et al. (2009) 
warn that one should not assume workers ought to 
cooperate and share what they know naturally 
given the costs and risks (e.g., loss of time and 
productivity, damage of personal reputation, for- 
feit of appropriability, etc.) associated with coop- 
eration. Connelly et al. (2012) and Husted and 
Michailova (2002) even argue that hiding or with- 
holding is often a more favored choice of workers 
due to their self-interest. 
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To compensate the risk-averse mentality of 
workers, some scholars suggest turning back to 
the use of extrinsic motivators (e.g., the provision 
of monetary rewards and promotion opportunities 
or the imposition of punishment in the opposite) 
to alter workers’ perceptions of benefits and costs 
associated with knowledge management practices 
(Hung et al. 2011; Osterloh and Frey 2000). While 
criticisms exist regarding the “crowding-out” 
effect of extrinsic motivators on the intrinsically 
motivated nature of knowledge management 
practices (Adler 2001; Nahapiet and Ghoshal 
1998), there is an alternative view on the “dual 
effect” of extrinsic motivators — extrinsic motiva- 
tors may also have a facilitative effect on intrinsic 
motivation of workers in addition to the postu- 
lated crowding-out effect (Briscoe 2007; 
Turner and Makhija 2006). Hence, the role of 
extrinsic motivator remains a subject of debate 
in knowledge management studies and its effect 
on motivating workers to engage in knowledge 
management practices is not conclusive at the 
time being. 


The Capability Aspect 

Besides willingness, whether workers can suc- 
cessfully create, learn, or apply new knowledge 
also depends on their individual capabilities. Two 
types of capabilities are particularly relevant in 
effectively utilizing organizational knowledge 
assets: absorptive capacity and disseminative 
capacity. Absorptive capacity refers to “the ability 
of a firm [or an individual or a group] to recognize 
the value of new, external information, assimilate 
it, and apply to commercial ends” (Cohen and 
Levinthal 1990, p. 128). The level of absorptive 
capacity possessed is largely a function of prior 
related knowledge, i.e., previous experience in 
utilizing similar knowledge. The higher the 
absorptive capacity possessed, the easier it is to 
learn, apply, and further create new knowledge 
based on one’s prior related knowledge and expe- 
rience. Research findings have proven the impor- 
tance of absorptive capacity on effective 
knowledge creation, sharing, and utilization. For 
example, Gupta and Govindarajan (2000) found 
absorptive capacity to be one of the major deter- 
minants to the degree of knowledge inflows into 
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subsidiaries of multinational corporations 
(MNCs); Vasudeva and Anand (2011) found that 
knowledge utilization between firms that formed 
alliances are significantly influenced by the lack 
of absorptive capacity when facing new and novel 
knowledge. 

Disseminative capacity refers to “the ability of 
knowledge holders to efficiently, effectively, and 
convincingly frame knowledge in a way that other 
people can understand accurately and put their 
learning into practice” (Tang et al. 2010). This is 
a crucial ability to share newly created or acquired 
knowledge throughout the organization. Lack of 
disseminative capacity causes communication 
problem between the knowledge holder and 
receiver(s) in that the knowledge holder would 
fail to encode and transmit the knowledge in a 
meaningful and easy-to-understand way. In 
other words, the knowledge holder would find 
difficulty in expressing and teaching if she/he 
lacks disseminative capacity. Higher degree of 
knowledge tacitness leads to stronger 
disseminative capacity needed from the knowl- 
edge holder. 


Communication of Knowledge Between 
Sender and Receiver 

As hinted above, effective creation, sharing, and 
utilizing of knowledge depends on successful 
communication of knowledge between the knowl- 
edge holder/creator, mostly referred to the sender, 
and the seeker/learner, 1.e., receiver. The SMCR 
(sender-message-channel-receiver) model as ini- 
tially proposed by Shannon and Weaver (1963) 
has been widely adopted in the field of knowledge 
management (see Fig. 1). The model states 
that effective communication of knowledge is 
influenced by (1) attributes of the sender, (2) attri- 
butes of the receiver, (3) attributes of the knowl- 
edge per se, and (4) the communication channel 
chosen. While the first three factors have been 
discussed in the previous sections, the following 
paragraphs focus on the fourth factor — the chosen 
communication channel. 

Media richness theory (Daft and Lengel 1986) 
has been commonly used to characterize commu- 
nication channels as either rich or lean in nature. 
When the message, or knowledge, is highly tacit 
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Knowledge Utilization in Organizations, Fig. 1 SMCR model (Adopted from course material of Unit 3, B823 


OUUK, p. 15, Fig. 3.1) 


and/or complex, a richer communication channel, 
1.e., more direct, face-to-face interaction, has to be 
adopted. On the contrary, when the message or 
knowledge is rather simple and explicit, a leaner 
and more indirect channel such as document 
exchanges can be used to achieve efficiency and 
cost saving. Hansen et al. (1999) termed the two 
opposing (rich Vs. lean) types of channel person- 
alization and codification. In their study, they 
found that companies emphasizing either one, 
but not both, of the channels as the major knowl- 
edge communication channel within the organi- 
zation based on the characteristics of the 
knowledge involved are able to more efficiently 
and effectively leverage their knowledge assets. 
The distinction between personalization and 
codification has been widely used in different 
studies to predict knowledge creation (e.g., Non- 
aka and Takeuchi 1995), knowledge sharing (e.g., 
Joia and Lemos 2010), and knowledge utilization 
(e.g., Chai and Nebus 2012). The overall thesis is 
that personalization allows closer interaction 
between the sender and the receiver and is thus 
more conducive than codification for exploration 
of new knowledge and utilization of tacit knowl- 
edge. On the contrary, codification is more useful 
than personalization to exploit existing (explicit) 
knowledge, 1.e., to leverage the economies of 
scale of existing knowledge assets, since theoret- 
ically codified knowledge can be disseminated 
across geographical and temporal boundaries 
and are able to reach a large amount of receivers. 


The Managerial Perspective 


Next, we should consider what and how managers 
can do to facilitate the utilization of organizational 
knowledge assets. However, it is surprising to 
know that the managerial perspective has been 
rather vague as researchers approached the knowl- 
edge management “slide either to a ‘knowledge’ 
or a ‘management’ pole, or move away from what 
may be seen as typical meanings of these two 
labels... Put bluntly, the more management, the 
less knowledge to ‘management,’ and the more 
‘knowledge’ matters, the less space is for man- 
agement to make a difference” (Alvesson and 
Karreman 2001, p. 996). Moreover, for managers 
and researchers advocating the intrinsic motiva- 
tion assumption of knowledge work, there is basi- 
cally no role for management as any external 
imposition of managerial intervention will 
crowd-out the intrinsic drive of workers. Recog- 
nizing all similar limitations of the extant litera- 
ture, Foss et al. (2010, p. 467) criticized that 
“managers are not optimally equipped by the cur- 
rent literature to make decisions about how to 
embed knowledge sharing initiatives in existing 
organizational structures and cultures” and pro- 
posed the need to devise more concrete manage- 
rial measures to “govern” knowledge 
management initiatives. 

Nevertheless, there are still some models in the 
literature that can provide managers with useful 
insights and implications on how to manage 
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knowledge assets within their organization. 
The sender-receiver communication model 
that we have discussed is certainly one of 
them. Managerial implications of the model 
include the need to reinforce workers’ motiva- 
tion and train their capabilities to communicate 
knowledge as well as the need to establish 
appropriate channels, both rich and lean ones, 
to serve as conduits or platforms to communi- 
cate knowledge. 

Another example is the classic knowledge-cre- 
ation spiral, or the SCEI, model developed by 
Nonaka and Takeuchi (1995) (see Fig. 2). The 
model describes how existing knowledge assets 
transform into new knowledge through workers’ 
utilization and communication. The transforma- 
tion process goes through four stages: socializa- 
tion, combination, externalization, and 
internalization. In the process, managers are best 
viewed as “catalysts” — inspiring and arranging an 
appropriate ba for the transformation process to 
occur. Ba, in Japanese roughly means “place”, is 
defined as a “shared context for emerging relation- 
ships” that provides a platform for advancing 
individual and collective knowledge” (Nonaka 
and Konno 1998, p. 40). Ba refers not just to a 
physical space such as an office but also a specific 
time-space, or the relationships among people in 
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that specific time-space (Peltokorpi et al. 2007, 
p. 53). 

More specifically targeted on the managerial 
perspective, Alvesson and Karreman (2001) pro- 
posed a typology of knowledge management 
approaches, which identifies four major orienta- 
tions of modern managers toward knowledge 
management: knowledge management as 
extended libraries, knowledge management as 
community, knowledge management as normal 
control, and knowledge management as enacted 
blueprints (see Fig. 3). In practice, managers 
adopting the extended library orientation view 
knowledge management as kind of system 
problem — “knowledge management primarily 
consists of highly structured and easily accessible 
codified experience, stored in databases and 
accessed through the company-wide computer 
network” (Alvesson and Karreman 2001, 
p. 1009). Some managers can move beyond the 
extended library orientation to view knowledge 
management as a kind of communal activity. For 
them, knowledge management is the arrangement 
of “informal, everyday-based exchange of ideas 
mainly amongst people who are being physically 
close to each other” (Alvesson and Karreman 
2001, p. 1009). Managers seeing knowledge man- 
agement as an element of normative control strive 
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Knowledge Utilization in Organizations, Fig. 3 Mode of managerial intervention (Alvesson and Karreman 2001, 


p. 1005) 


to build a “sharing culture” that socializes workers 
to actively contribute what they know to the orga- 
nization. However, managers who exert too much 
control on the knowledge sharing norms may end 
up developing “templates for actions” for their 
workers. In Alvesson and Karreman’s words, 
these managers are streamlining knowledge pro- 
duction and trivializing knowledge, somehow 
going back to the extended library orientation 
that focuses on the storage and utilization of a 
catalogue of templates that they think can gener- 
ate performance and minimize waste or inefficien- 
cies. Summing up their arguments, Alvesson and 
Karreman suggested that managing organiza- 
tional knowledge assets is as likely, if not more 
so, to operate as a practice of managing people or 
information than as a practice attuned toward 
facilitating knowledge creation. 


Conclusion 


This chapter discussed some major issues regard- 
ing knowledge utilization in organizations. First, 
it is acknowledged that knowledge represents the 
core production in modern businesses despite 
the fact that there 1s a lack of consensual definition 


of it. In other words, knowledge is still an 
umbrella term that is subject to interpretation of 
its user. Nevertheless, in business organizations, 
knowledge is usually defined as the know-what, 
know-how, and know-why for performing tasks 
(Brown and Duguid 1998; Kogut and Zander 
1992) that may appear in forms of impersonal, 
organizational routines (1.e., explicit knowledge) 
or personal, subjective interpretation and capabil- 
ities (1.e., tacit knowledge). The approach workers 
and managers use to create, share, and utilize 
knowledge greatly depends on the degree of 
explicitness/tacitness of the concerned knowl- 
edge. Readers may reflect on the importance of 
developing a universal definition of knowledge or, 
as most of knowledge management studies did, 
choose to bypass the issue of definition and focus 
on the characterization of knowledge. 

Second, the ICT and human perspectives to 
managing knowledge were introduced. Viewing 
knowledge management as a technical problem is 
probably the easiest and commonest approach, 
but such views has its own limitations and might 
oversimplify knowledge management. The shar- 
ing and utilization of tacit knowledge, on the 
contrary, requires high degrees of involvement 
of both the knowledge holder and the learner. In 
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other words, the management of tacit knowledge 
is interrelated with other human factors, including 
the willingness, capabilities, and mode of com- 
munication of the sender and the receiver, as well 
as the possible risk-aversion mentality of people 
to disclose and contribute what they know. Hence, 
in addition to the influence of knowledge charac- 
teristics, readers may also reflect on the risk-aver- 
sion mentality of workers and analyze how the 
possible tensions between the workers and their 
employer arisen might affect the implementation 
of knowledge management practices. 

Last but not the least, limitations of the current 
literature on the managerial perspective of knowl- 
edge utilization were highlighted. Compared with 
research on knowledge characteristics or human 
attributes, research on managerial approaches to 
manage knowledge assets has been relatively 
immature and disorganized. While there are sev- 
eral models for managers’ reference, the current 
literature still fails to “adequately address how 
firms can manage the knowledge flows across 
different employee cohorts” (Kang et al. 2007, 
p. 243) and the disorganized and scattered nature 
of past studies inhibit the generation of “a 
truly cumulative body of knowledge” (Argote 
et al. 2003, p. 572). Although managerial inter- 
vention has limited use under the assumption of 
intrinsic motivation, it is still necessary. How- 
ever, it is “exercised through very different mech- 
anisms in two kinds of firms” in that knowledge 
firms “may be differentiated from “traditional 
firms” in terms of governance mechanisms by 
relying less on direction through the exercise of 
authority” (Foss 2007, p. 32). Readers may thus 
reflect on the appropriateness of the prevalent 
intrinsic motivation assumption of knowledge 
work and consider whether the willingness of 
knowledge workers can or cannot be reinforced 
by traditional “carrot-and-stick” approach or by 
any other new human resource management 
approaches. 
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Korean Firefighters’ Own 
Emergency Management and 
Its Implication 


Kyoo-Man Ha 
Department of Emergency Management, Inje 
University, Gimhae, Gyeongnam, Korea 


Synonyms 


Emotion-based emergency management 
vs. rationality-based emergency management; 
Role of Korean firefighters 


Definition 


Emotions including anger, hate, sorrow, and fear 
affect firefighters’ reasoning process and thus may 
have a negative impact to emergency manage- 
ment. Emotion-based management employs 
affective decisions when firefighters deal with 
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emergencies. On the other hand, rationality 1s 
important to enable firefighters to find and 
carry out solutions. Rationality-based manage- 
ment follows reason and logic when addressing 
emergencies. 


Section 


Comparative and development public administra- 
tion and policy. 


Introduction 


South Korea (hereinafter Korea) has set up its own 
national emergency management system though 
incomplete. At the level of central government, 
the Ministry of Public Safety and Security 
(MPSS) is mandated to handle all kinds of emer- 
gencies by providing related policy guidelines. 
However, by managing mainly three frequent 
emergencies, namely fires, flood accompanied 
by typhoon, and maritime accidents, the MPSS 
consists of firefighters, civil engineers, and 
maritime policemen, with other sectors not 
represented. Local governments (e.g., province, 
city, Gun, and Gu governments) are to manage 
local emergencies by following the MPSS’ policy. 
The extent of local autonomy in terms of emer- 
gency management is not so high, when thinking 
that the nation has developed a unitary govern- 
ment system. Accordingly, each local government 
has three sections, namely the fire station, the 
section of disaster prevention (or civil engineer- 
ing), and the coast guard. 


Korean Firefighters’ Own 60000 
Emergency Management 
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in Korea (MPSS 2015) 
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Firefighters, as public employees, are recruited 
on a regular basis. Candidates have to pass the 
national civil service exam and the physical test as 
well. After working for local governments for a 
certain time, few local firefighters may have an 
opportunity to work for the central government or 
vice versa. Firefighters at the central government 
fiercely compete with civil engineers and mari- 
time policemen in terms of budget allocation. 
They then spend their funding for national 
agenda. Local firefighters spend their local budget 
for local agenda with the partial support of central 
government. When reflecting that Korea has not 
substantially set up its national emergency opera- 
tion framework yet, the extent of coordination 
between not only firefighters but also other pro- 
fessionals is not so robust. 

Among various professionals, firefighters play 
a major role in fighting not only fires but also other 
emergencies, regardless of national boundary. 
They are tasked to extinguish fires, rescue emer- 
gency victims, provide emergency medical ser- 
vices, and others. They experience a lot of stress 
that can be aggravated under hostile environ- 
ments. Therefore, having an effective emergency 
management is important and may be the driving 
force behind firefighters’ strength and resilience 
(Gartenstein-Ross and Dabruzzi 2008). 

The number of fires in Korea was between 
40,000 and 50,000 in recent years (Fig. 1). Korean 
firefighters or related stakeholders have also tried 
to manage diverse hazards. Despite their efforts, 
however, they have emotionally approached key 
issues, such as the need for an independent 
agency, the employment status of firefighters, the 
post of incident commander, and others. Further, 
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no research has been done to study related emer- 
gency management particularly via the interna- 
tional perspective. With all the above in mind, it 
is the right time to delve into the Korean fire- 
fighters’ emergency management. 

Realistically, Korean firefighters continue to be 
challenged, such as in terms of lack of funds, poor 
social standing, accidental deaths in the practice 
of profession, among others. At the same time, 
they have made efforts to improve their environ- 
ment and status by relying on nontraditional alter- 
natives to include political support for election 
candidates or connection with politicians, mass 
media exposure to document heroic acts, and fre- 
quent political speeches on their contribution to 
the society, among others. 

However, the biggest problem is that Korean 
firefighters pursue their self-interests either 
directly or indirectly, in the process making them 
extremely aggressive toward their strategies. Con- 
sequently, firefighters become emotional in their 
expression of unmet goals and complaints. Fur- 
ther, in the practice of emergency management, 
this emotional approach among firefighters has 
caused serious challenges and obstacles in achiev- 
ing effective emergency management among all 
stakeholders. 

As an example, the ferry Sewol sank around 
Jindo Island in April 2014. Out of the 304 casual- 
ties, majority were high school students (Griffiths 
et al. 2017). The public was outraged by this unfor- 
tunate event. To help defuse the situation, the 
Korean president transformed the National Emer- 
gency Management Agency (NEMA) into the 
MPSS. At that time, Korean firefighters strongly 
expressed their concerns over the system of Korean 
emergency management. While they expressed 
their intention to dominate the field, they missed 
to consider modern emergency management that 
should also cover comprehensiveness, equality, 
and the overall assessment of social impact of an 
emergency. In the end, the firefighters’ emotional 
reaction has hindered the accomplishment of mod- 
em emergency management in Korea. 

The Korean case should be an interesting topic 
to examine not only for Korea but also for other 
nations. Though the nation is evaluated as a devel- 
oped country, its modern fire management was 
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started just about 10 years ago. In addition, there 
have been many complicated issues in the field 
that relate to culture such as factionalism, selfish- 
ness, and hegemony and thus have caused some 
frustration to some people. Similarly, the process 
of emergency management has been rapidly 
changing in recent times. Thus, many nations 
may be able to learn from how Korea will over- 
come through the barriers or they may compare 
the Korean case with their cases, when necessary. 

The goal of the entry is to see how Korean 
firefighters have managed their own emergencies 
under a unique culture (or under own organiza- 
tional atmosphere) and then provide appropriate 
alternatives for the ultimate goal of emergency 
management. This entry has compared emotion- 
based management and rationality-based manage- 
ment via four analytical variables, namely the 
central government’s policy, local fire officers’ 
strategy, mass media’s focus, and residents’ inter- 
ests (Fig. 2). This study maintains that stake- 
holders in emergency management should 
practice rationality-based management instead of 
allowing emotions to prevail, as this may cloud 
arriving at sound judgments. 


Emotion-Based Management 


Central Government’s Policy 

Three institutions have worked for fire manage- 
ment at the central government level. The MPSS 
(or also known as the former NEMA) has been a 
leading institution dealing with firefighting and 
related emergencies, while the Korea Forest Ser- 
vice (KFS) has worked mainly for mountain fire 
management. The Korean National Assembly has 
also worked for fire management via related legal- 
ization (KFS 2017). 

Among the three, MPSS firefighters have fre- 
quently expressed their preference to establishing 
an independent agency for them with the support 
of some politicians in the Korean National 
Assembly or president candidates during 2017 
presidential election (Table 1). In doing so, fire- 
fighters have often cited the case of the Fire and 
Disaster Management Agency (FDMA) in Japan, 
in which firefighters play a major role in managing 
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various disasters in the region. By discussing the 
activities of Japan’s FDMA, Korean firefighters 
have emphasized the need for urgently setting up a 
similar agency in Korea. Similarly, by pointing 
out the short distance or a similar culture between 
the two nations, Korean firefighters consider 
the case of FDMA to be their best choice. In 
case of organizational reshuffle, such firefighters 
have always maintained that they need an inde- 
pendent agency without incorporating other pro- 
fessionals. By fighting against fires alone under 
their own culture, they have emotionally 
attempted to improve the productivity of emer- 
gency management. 


Local Fire Officers’ Strategy 

Local fire officers have worked at either the pro- 
vincial (being equal to US state level) headquar- 
ters or many local stations in the community. They 
have been officially employed by local govern- 
ments. It means that a certain group of local fire 
officers is employed by a specific local govern- 
ment and thus work for their mission within a 
limited area. In this regard, local fire officers 


have often maintained that they should no lon- 
ger be employed by local governments, but by 
the central government to improve their produc- 
tivity, particularly to mitigate injuries and casu- 
alties by fires. Majority of local firefighters 
believe that casualties in their jobs are much 
related to their job status of local governments’ 
employees. In so doing, local firefighters have 
expressed their preference to becoming central 
government’s employees even without substan- 
tial scientific researches or evidences. Further- 
more, there is no clear linkage between local 
fire officers’ employment status and related 
human loss. 

Local fire officers have continued to maintain 
that they should become incident commanders in 
joint field offices. While discussing who will be 
the incident commander on each emergency, local 
fire officers have strongly advocated that they are 
the right individuals for the position under their 
own culture (Kim 2014). However, their theories 
are not perfect at all. For example, when mega 
fires occur in a remote place, it is quite expected 
for local fire officers to be the incident 
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Korean Firefighters’ Own Emergency Management and Its Implication, Table 1 Specific data on emotion-based 


management 


Units 


(1) Central 
government’s policy 


Specific data 


firefighting agency. 


On February 2017, while criticizing the current administration, a Korean National 
Assemblyman (Moon, Jae-In) maintained the necessity of setting up the independent 


On October 2014, the opposition party in the Korean National Assembly proposed a bill to 
set up an independent agency for firefighters, without considering other stakeholders’ 


interests. 


On July 2013, the NEMA administrator, who is a firefighter, expressed his support for 
firefighters’ independent agency via an official document (1.e., How to improve firefighting). 


(2) Local fire officers’ 
Strategy 


On March 7, 2017, about 42,000 local firefighters wanted to change their job status to 
become central government employees, in particular by supporting a presidential candidate 


(Lee, Jae-Myung) during his election campaign. 

Similarly, on June 25, 2014, local fire officers emphasized that they should become central 
government employees, without thinking of the lack of public funds. 

On April 3, 2008, about 50 local firefighters in Chungju maintained that they should be 
incident commanders at emergency spots. 


(3) Mass media’s focus 


On December 22, 2015, fire prevention news reported that despite hard chores, firefighters 


could not get the appropriate amount of pension after their retirement, without reporting 
other emergency responders’ troubles. 

On May 28, 2014, KBS broadcasted that firefighters should be allowed to govern not only 
the police but also military soldiers in joint field offices. 


(4) Residents’ interests 


In the beginning of 2017, the MPSS characterized firefighters as “hero (or Youngung),” and 


then distributed it to local communities to further improve the image of firefighters. 
By end of 2015, many local communities including Gyeongju, Yongsan, and Uijeongbu 
officially chose some firefighters as their heroes, without nominating other professionals as 


their heroes. 


In 2015, with the support of residents, a business corporation (1.e., S-Oil) awarded USD 
90,000.00 to eight firefighters as heroes of the year. 


(Sources: MPSS 2017). 


commanders, when reflecting that how to deal 
with various fires is a sort of firefighters’ respon- 
sibility. However, they want to be the incident 
commanders during the occurrence of nuclear 
power plants’ radiological emergency, the out- 
break of pandemics, and others. As of now, just 
a few firefighters in Korea have an ability to deal 
with aforementioned emergencies. In short, local 
fire officers as humans with limited capabilities 
have claimed that they, as the incident com- 
manders, could manage all hazards on the ground 
better than others could. 


Mass Media’s Focus 

Firefighter bravery has been spread recently in 
diverse mass media, such as Twitter’s rapid 
update feature and conversational update feature 
(Panagiotopoulos et al. 2014). However, a few 
members of the mass media have viewed fire- 
fighters as a hungry image or struggling image 


under the Korean culture. Firefighters have been 
described as a sort of unfortunate professionals in 
the field of emergency management when com- 
pared to civil engineers. Without being paid fairly, 
firefighters have been faced more frequently with 
human loss than other professionals, according to 
those mass media. 

Many factors may explain why the mass media 
have called firefighters as hungry, struggling, or 
unfortunate. Among them, partially because mass 
media have strongly sympathized with firefighters 
and their situation, they have allocated much 
space or time to describe the poor status of fire- 
fighters. In short, mass media have emotionally 
discussed and have shown concern not only on the 
firefighters’ high level of stress but also on their 
attempts to set up an independent agency, their 
aspiration to change their employment status, the 
attempts to dominate the post of incident com- 
manders, and others. 
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Residents’ Interests 

Residents have psychologically supported young 
soldiers, thinking that not only their sons but also 
a few daughters have worked for the Korean mil- 
itary as part of compulsory duty. A similar psy- 
chological mechanism has been operating in the 
case of firefighters. Although the job of fire- 
fighters is by choice, many residents have emo- 
tionally taken side with their sons and daughters’ 
stress from dire fires as well as related human loss 
(Lee et al. 2014). 

Following the assertion of mass media, many 
residents, under their own culture, have consid- 
ered some firefighters as their heroes in the com- 
munity. When firefighters have faced difficulties 
in achieving the establishment of an independent 
agency, the change of employment status to 
become central government’s employees, or the 
willingness to manage all ground hazards, many 
residents have willingly expressed their sympa- 
thetic support. To put it in other words, mainly 
because the working environment around fire- 
fighters is so challenging one way or another, 
many residents have emotionally advocated for 
the situation of firefighters. 


Rationality-Based Management 


Central Government’ Policy 

Firefighters in the MPSS may maintain the estab- 
lishment of their independent agency, as long as it 
has more productivity toward the goal of emer- 
gency management than it does now. The case of 
Japan’s FDMA should be a good example for 
Korean firefighters’ benchmarking, when consid- 
ering similar Confucian culture between the two 
nations. However, those firefighters want to set up 
their own agency to dominate the field of emer- 
gency management, in particular without being 
checked by other stakeholders including civil 
engineers and maritime police. 

While thinking that emergency management is 
to coordinate the efforts of all stakeholders, fire- 
fighters or some politicians need to coordinate not 
only firefighters’ efforts but also other stake- 
holders’ activities to improve the goal of emer- 
gency management (DHS 2013). Substantially, 
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Japan’s FDMA consists of diverse professionals, 
even though it has the word “Fire” in its official 
institutional name. Rather than attempting to set 
up their own agency, Korean firefighters must 
consider how to coordinate rationally among var- 
ious government agencies, businesses, volunteers, 
and institutions, and make this part of a new 
culture. As long as firefighters continue to main- 
tain the establishment of their own independent 
agency, it will cause potential conflicts among 
various professionals. 


Local Fire Officers’ Strategy 

When local fire officers’ job status shifts from 
local governments’ employees to the central gov- 
ernment’s employees, they may get more personal 
benefits as well as better firefighting equipment. 
However, they have hesitated to mention related 
personal benefits. Also, whereas local govern- 
ments do need local firefighters for their commu- 
nity, the central government plays a role in 
deciding important policy issues for the fire- 
fighters. Hence, local fire officers must rationally 
reveal all related facts on their status, on certain 
cases. In other words, the shift to central govern- 
ment’s employees will not guarantee that local 
firefighters’ unmet needs will be addressed. 

Further, a few local fire officers do not prefer 
their job status change to the central government’s 
employees, mainly because they do want to stay in 
their hometowns or communities. If they change 
to become central government’s employees, they 
will then be obliged to move to many places 
within the nation, following related regulations 
and laws (Park 2017). In reality or in general, 
people, including local fire officers, want to 
spend their time with their families, and so they 
will not prefer moving away. 

Local fire officers may wish to become the 
incident commanders regarding any emergency. 
However, it is clearly impossible for them alone to 
deal with all ground emergencies, if thinking that 
the mechanism of all emergencies is so compli- 
cated or unexpected. In cases of radiological 
emergency or pandemics, nuclear scientists or 
quarantine personnel may be more qualified to 
serve as incident commanders. Therefore, local 
fire officers have to admit that not they, but 
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individuals with specific capabilities should be 
incident commanders under a new culture. 


Mass Media’s Focus 
Mass media as a robust bridge among firefighters, 
governments, and the public have to report facts 
on a series of fires and related management 
(Brengarth and Mujkic 2016). To this point, fire- 
fighters have developed not only a hungry, strug- 
gling, and unfortunate image but also as lifesavers 
and regular citizens of the nation. Therefore, 
related mass media must equally or rationally 
deliver those two different images to all stake- 
holders, in particular by changing the culture. 
Partially because a few members of mass 
media have sincerely sympathized with inferior 
situations around firefighters, it does not mean 
that mass media should have continued to broad- 
cast firefighters’ unpretentious status in particular 
without fully relying on clear reason and logic. By 
discussing not only the disadvantages but also 
advantages of being firefighters, mass media 
may let the people know about the truth on fire- 
fighters’ movement toward an independent 
agency, the aspiration to reform their employment 
status, the challenge of occupying all posts of 
incident commanders, etc. In other words, the 
mass media must keep the unbiased coverage or 
neutral position when discussing any topic to 
include the reality of firefighters in Korea. Further, 
the mass media may ultimately improve the 
incomplete status of firefighters, while doing so. 


Residents’ Interests 
It is understandable that residents continue to 
express their love and support for firefighters in 
the community. As parents, brothers, and sisters, 
they sympathize with firefighters’ challenging 
tasks and the risks they face, which is why they 
are considered as community heroes. In short, 
many residents’ expression of support toward fire- 
fighters shows the warmth of Korean society. As 
one of those extremely dangerous jobs, fire- 
fighters have substantially contributed to emer- 
gency management in the community (Eriksen 
and Prior 2013). 

How hard firefighters have made activities for 
local emergency management must not simply 
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lead to the fact that residents should follow fire- 
fighters’ emotional assertion. The hardship of fire- 
fighters is one thing, and local residents’ support 
for emotional approach is another. Therefore, res- 
idents have to rationally analyze related produc- 
tivity on several thorny issues as part of a culture, 
with the support of an improved role of the mass 
media. When residents are unable to obtain appro- 
priate analysis on those thorny issues in time, they 
may communicate with other stakeholders via 
various information networks. 


Major Implication 


With the two opposite styles of firefighters’ emer- 
gency management, it is inevitable for the Korean 
field of emergency management to systematically 
change its emotion-based management into ratio- 
nality-based management. Emotion-based man- 
agement is a barrier to efficient emergency 
management because it affects productivity or 
job performance, one way or another. 

The current emotion-based management exists 
in the Korean society because of many factors, 
such as complicated politics, administrative focus, 
economic struggle, social atmosphere, and indi- 
vidual motivation. In short, the firefighters’ pre- 
sent behavior has been a product of the current 
emergency management system in Korea. In this 
regard, Korea has to reform by addressing various 
factors including leadership, structure, proce- 
dures, and even culture (Liou 2016). Without 
planning, it would be impossible for the nation 
to transform into rationality-based management. 

Broadly, the Korean field of emergency man- 
agement needs to incorporate all stakeholders’ 
interests into related processes on the way to 
reform. When considering only firefighters’ inter- 
ests, the nation will not fundamentally change the 
base of firefighters’ emotion-based management. 
By combining public resources into private 
resources, addressing the significance of multiple 
networks among various individuals and institu- 
tions, or utilizing multiple instruments, the field 
will be able to persuade all stakeholders into join- 
ing reform in the near future (Bowornwathana and 
Poocharoen 2005; Peters and Pierre 1998). 
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In retrospect, some stakeholders, such as fire- 
fighters in governments, have recognized the neg- 
ative effect of their emotion-based management 
through their work experiences; however, they 
have not admitted it publicly. It is also assumed 
that they have continued to work within a politics- 
oriented management not to lose any ground 
under their own culture. Many firefighters have 
also not understood the negative effect of emo- 
tion-based management and continue to be igno- 
rant of the differences between the two 
management styles. 

On the way to changing from an emotion- 
based management to rationality-based manage- 
ment, there will always be resistance internally or 
externally or both (FEMA 2015). In particular, 
those who have vested interests around fire man- 
agement may cite their resistance to the change as 
a major characteristic, a spirit, or a tradition of 
Korean firefighting. 

To initiate the change, all four stakeholders 
need to recognize the risks and dangers of 
the Korean field of emergency management 
under the emotion-based management. Without 
acknowledging the negative aspect of the existing 
management, any attempt to transition will prove 
futile. Thus, stakeholders have to be fully or at 
least partially aware of how they have currently 
approached their own emergency management. 

As long as Korea sticks to the emotion-based 
management, there will be mainly irrational com- 
plaints against efforts on national emergency 
management. Without proposing or attempting 
to improve crucial or rational issues, the field 
would not be able to get into the path of emer- 
gency management. Rather, the field would lose 
its ways by spending time, space, and energy on 
routinized issues. Accordingly, it will not be help- 
ful for the goal of emergency management at all. 

To further address the rationality-based man- 
agement, the nation has to accommodate a new 
culture. Fundamentally, all four stakeholders must 
work together to shirt the culture over time. When 
a stakeholder fails to improve the culture unlike 
what has been specified in above section, the 
whole culture will not successfully facilitate the 
rationality-based management. Each stakeholder 
needs to strategically make appropriate culture 
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(Rivera et al. 2015; Wretstrand et al. 2014; 
Zuschlag et al. 2016). 

In terms of wider perspective, the Korean field 
of emergency management needs to set up 
various networks with international firefighters 
or stakeholders by utilizing information and com- 
munication technology. By exchanging informa- 
tion and knowledge with firefighters from 
advanced nations, Korean firefighters may realize 
how neutrally, rationally, or differently foreign 
firefighters have approached related decision- 
making processes. 

When setting up information networks and 
materials that are in another language, Korea 
needs to translate foreign language into Korean 
or vice versa. When thinking that majority of 
Korean firefighters or stakeholders face difficul- 
ties in understanding foreign languages, such as 
English, French, German, and others, network 
programmers have to utilize a conversion function 
between different languages. In fact, some foreign 
data about fire management have been wrongly 
interpreted in Korean, such as the concept of 
comprehensive emergency management and the 
qualification of incident commander. 

Despite Korea’s advanced communication 
technology, it is yet to maximize its benefits 
when it comes to comprehending or understand- 
ing foreign-peer information on firefighting. For 
the rationality-based management, the Korean 
firefighters have to exchange information with 
foreign peers. By seeing them at a far distance or 
by listening to what others say, Korean firefighters 
may distinguish how they have been wrong or 
right (DHS 1999). 

With the support of international networks, 
Korea also needs to teach the differences between 
emotion and rationality or related matters to all 
stakeholders. For example, many Korean colleges 
have offered fire management or emergency man- 
agement for their students. Thus, educators in 
higher education have to include related aware- 
ness, management techniques, and others into 
their curricula. In so doing, Korean educators 
may facilitate the shift between the two manage- 
ments and introduce cultural change. 

Similarly, the Korean field of emergency man- 
agement may train all stakeholders on rationality- 
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based management. While translating and then 
introducing advanced procedures to Korean 
stakeholders, Korea must systematically train 
stakeholders and use their skills in effective 
ways. In other words, by fully utilizing training 
and exercise materials, the nation would embody 
the rationality-based management. 
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Synonyms 


Trade union or organized labor 


Definition 


Labor unions are workers’ organizations in spe- 
cific trade and industry whose aim is to improve 
members’ working conditions and compensation 
packages. 


Introduction 


The United States has had a long association with 
labor unions. Among the pioneers was the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, which 
lobbied Congress to pass an 8-h workday in 
1888. Unions were also responsible for passing 
important legislation such as the Lloyd-La 
Follette Act (1912), the Retirement Act (1920), 
and the Classification Act (1923), which 
supported employee rights. These and other laws 
demonstrate the importance of labor unions in 
personnel management. Overall, unions are 
tasked with negotiating for better wages and 


benefits. In addition, unions work toward the 
elimination of arbitrariness in employer actions. 

Although organizing has benefits to employees, 
there are also consequences for unionization. Pri- 
marily, unions tend to drive up organizational costs 
and frequently cause disruptions, especially if they 
resort to work stoppage and strikes. Strikes have 
had the tendency to lower public support for union 
power. But still, the public is skeptical about how 
much they support union leaders (Panagopoulos 
and Francia 2008). 

Union membership is at an all-time low of 
7.2% of the workforce. Although union member- 
ship has declined, it doesn’t mean that employee 
organizing is coming to an end. Unions continue 
to be active interest groups and participate in 
political recruitment and other electioneering pro- 
cesses. This opens up unions to the realm of 
public engagement and influence in shaping pub- 
lic policy discourses and implementation. Unions, 
when permitted, support their friends through 
campaign funds and also form political action 
committees. Therefore, it matters most when 
emerging legislative policy concerns workplace 
employee rights. 

The existence of unions is reinforced in legal 
frameworks that vary by jurisdiction. No one 
denies that workers have a right, as citizens, to 
enjoy all protections enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion. However, these rights are structured by the 
nature and type of employment. In public organi- 
zations, the most prominent unions are those in 
the teaching and police professions. 
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Labor unions are a subset of human resource 
management systems. Although the context 
varies in relation to the location of the sub- 
system, some general principles are identifiable. 
In public settings, labor and management rela- 
tions have to take into consideration the overall 
economic and political conditions of employ- 
ment. In private employment, labor unions have 
to confront different rules, the salience of the 
market in determination of employment. It is 
also possible that private employers can choose 
to minimize values such as worker participation 
in decision-making. 

While labor organization in the public sector 
has undergone transformation, the core idea of 
participation in workforce matters remains intact 
basically because union members are a core 
element of the political process. The bulk of 
unionized workers are likely to be policemen, 
firefighters, teachers, librarians, trash collectors, 
and other public servants. Arguably, government 
workers do not face the same cutthroat competi- 
tion evident in private sector organizations. The 
numbers of private sector-unionized workers have 
dropped, in part due to the export of manufactur- 
ing jobs, and shift toward the service industries. 
Moreover, greater automation may be changing 
the nature of work in profound ways, including 
increasing lower wages temporarily and nonunion 
work. This shift in the profile of the labor move- 
ment magnifies the scope of public law governing 
unions. 


Overview of Public Law 


An overview of public law, through which union 
activities are structured, can be discerned and 
discussed. In essence, public law is concerned 
with the state’s interactions with other govern- 
ments and the people of a state. Public law deals 
with, among other things, aspects of constitutional 
and administrative matters, especially the respon- 
sibilities of government officials. Roughly two 
legal approaches can be reviewed. The first deals 
with laws that concern unionization processes and 
capacities to assemble and collectively bargain. 
The second deals with laws that structure events 
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such as layoffs and reductions in force and com- 
plexities arising from collective bargaining. 

American capitalism has traditionally viewed 
labor unions with great suspicion. During colonial 
times, emigrants into the country found associa- 
tions that typically restrained trade and hindered 
representation of workers’ interests. Unions 
emerging from the guild movement and craft 
industries were viewed with great disdain. 
Under such conditions, the early antecedents 
to modern unions were seen as relics of the old 
world and perceived in the same way as 
groups likely to have criminal inclinations. 
Such arguments can be discerned from cases 
such as Commonwealth v. Pullis, Philadelphia 
Cordwainers, Pennsylvania, 1806. The Pullis 
case was the first reported case in America aris- 
ing from disputes between owners of a shoe 
factory and labor. The ruling was that workers 
on strike were illegal conspirators. Furthermore, 
associations such as the Knights of Labor under 
Terence V. Powderly were mainly underground 
bodies, which fed to these suspicions. It 
followed then that American common law, 
mainly favorable to industrial enterprises, 
blocked efforts aimed at unionizing. 

For much of the early twentieth century, Amer- 
ican workers were asked by employers not to join 
any unions or withdraw from membership, if they 
were already unionized (Gregory and Katz 1979, 
pp. 174-184). Unease with labor unions was evi- 
dent through legal limitations to strikes and other 
collective work stoppage measures that put pres- 
sure on employers to improve work conditions. 
For instance, in the 1920s, when the railroads 
were the primary means of transportation and 
movement of goods from one state to the next, 
Congress passed the Railway Labor Act of 1926 
that limited the potential for strikes among rail- 
road workers. In 1936, airlines were also added to 
the act’s purview. 

Before 1935, much of the progress made 
toward legalization of collective bargaining was 
skewed toward managerial prerogatives. Labor 
made substantial gains during World War I when 
government wanted unions to support the war 
efforts in return for nonparticipation in strikes. 
However, the gains disappeared as the Great 
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Depression worsened working conditions. Ini- 
tially, President Franklin D. Roosevelt and his 
Labor Secretary, Frances Perkins, believed that 
administrative regulations and laws to increase 
wages and improve work conditions for workers 
were sufficient and there was little need for 
unions. And through the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, an attempt was made to guarantee 
workers rights to collective bargain. Other efforts 
to bring calm into the working conditions were 
initiated, but tensions continued to prevail 
between the administration and Congress. The 
president and his secretary had wanted the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) to be 
housed in the Department of Labor. On the other 
hand, Senator Robert F. Wagner’s (Democrat- 
New York) idea was that the NLRB be an inde- 
pendent body. Wagner prevailed as Congress 
embraced his position and passed a law named 
after him. 

The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
(The Wagner Act) was the first major legislative 
declaration to underscore the federal govern- 
ment’s bid to bring together private sector labor 
relations under its authority. The act created the 
National Labor Relations Board, which was 
responsible for investigating and punishment of 
organizations that violated the existing fair labor 
practices. The NLRB also has authority to oversee 
union elections and to certify or decertify unions. 
The NLRB employs administrative law judges to 
hear labor relation cases, subject to review by the 
board itself. 

At the end of the World War II, in the 1946 
mid-term elections, the Republican Party won 
control of Congress for the first time since 1931. 
A group of first-term representatives led by con- 
servative Congressmen such as John Bricker of 
Ohio, George Malone, and Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin and Senators Robert Taft of Ohio and 
Fred Hartley of New Jersey among others were 
eager to undo much of the New Deal legislation 
and targeted the Wagner Act as a first step. They 
subsequently passed the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947 (The Taft-Hartley Act) 
over President Truman’s veto. This act established 
a National Emergency Impasse Procedure, which 
gave the president authority to take steps to allow 
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conflicting parties to “cool off,” if a labor dispute 
endangered national welfare and public safety. 

The Taft-Hartley Act ended the practice 
whereby union membership was a condition for 
employment. The law also allowed states to pass 
right-to-work legislation to prevent union con- 
tracts from the requirement of union membership 
as a prerequisite for employment. Employees are 
thus protected from unions jostling for their mem- 
bership. The Taft-Hartley went beyond the Wag- 
ner Act’s emphasis on unfair managerial practices 
and provided a specific list of union practices that 
were to be designated as “unfair.” 

In reality, labor successes of the 1930s and 
1940s have not been replicated. One may refer 
to those years as the zenith of organized labor’s 
gains. Decline of the union movement has been 
well documented, especially in the private sector. 
The Labor Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959 (The Landrum-Griffin Act) pro- 
vided limited guarantees of rank-and-file 
participation in union activities, especially in the 
recruitment processes. Union members were also 
guaranteed freedom of speech constitutional pro- 
tection while engaged in union activities. One of 
the driving forces behind the reporting law was to 
curb the influences of organized crime in labor 
activities. The law injected a sense of accountabil- 
ity on the part of union leaders and how they 
managed members’ funds. Among the highlights 
of this law was that persons convicted of felony 
and other serious crimes of embezzlement were 
prohibited from holding office in unions. In addi- 
tion, the law established that periodic elections be 
held for union offices. 

Stil, in the 1950s, public sector 
labor-management relations were underdevel- 
oped, procedurally. The framework for collective 
bargaining was nonexistent, and in the cases 
where it did exist, the procedures were modeled 
after those in the private sector. Significant 
changes emerged after President John 
F. Kennedy issued Executive Order 10988 in 
1962. The order, which had the force of law, 
extended the right to bargain collectively and 
organize for all federal employees. Most scholars 
agree that Kennedy’s action was the pivotal 
moment in collective bargaining among public 
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sector employees. Until then, the prevailing argu- 
ment was that organized public employees could 
not bargain with their employer as coequals. 

Moreover, there was fear that collective 
bargaining in the public sector threatened consti- 
tutional democracy, especially if strikes were allo- 
wed. Limitations to strikes exist in all the states 
and in the federal government as well. The general 
perception is that strikes raise costs to employers 
and are essential for collective bargaining. From 
the perspective of government, strikes interfere 
with government’s responsiveness and are not 
generally seen as serving the public interest. The 
political argument is that strikes cannot be effec- 
tive tools for changing public policy. 

Executive Order 10988 served as a catalyst for 
state and local government employees to join 
unions. As a result, the labor movement was sig- 
nificantly renewed and witnessed a steady rise in 
numbers. Union members and those having rep- 
resentation were now a sizeable block within the 
voting population. President Richard Nixon 
refined the provisions of Kennedy’s Executive 
Order by issuing Executive Orders 11491 in 
1969 and 11616 in 1971 respectively. Specifically, 
Order 11491 gave instructions to heads of federal 
agencies to ensure that employees were apprised 
of their rights to freely join and assist labor orga- 
nizations exercise their mandates. The latter reit- 
erated the need for the Civil Service Commission, 
in conjunction with the Office of Management 
and Budget to maintain programs and policies 
concerning labor-management relations. 

In the 1960s, unions endorsed party platforms 
that supported progressive laws, giving more 
rights to workers across the nations. Examples of 
such support occurred in legislation leading to the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act (1972), and the Equity Pay Act 
of 1963 (requiring an end to gender-based dis- 
crimination). The Civil Rights Act was landmark 
legislation, which prohibited private sector dis- 
crimination in employment and housing. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act amended 
the Civil Rights Act (Title VII) by strengthening 
the authority of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission (EEOC) to enforce anti- 
discrimination laws throughout the country. The 
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law covered all organizations with 15 or more 
employees. 

Union support for pay equity was also 
witnessed when in 1991 the American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) won a court decision concerning pay 
equity for women. The case originating in 1983 
had been filed on behalf of more than 1,000 
female 911 operators (police communication 
technicians) in New York whose previous pay 
was well below that of their male counterparts. 
AFSCME’s direct action led to pay adjustments 
for predominantly female and minority officials in 
law enforcement services. Many other unions 
have successfully litigated a priori actions by 
executives in state employment and restored 
rights to union members. Therefore, unions are 
active on behalf of their member and directly 
support political actions that empower their 
members. 

In similar breadth, unions supported President 
Barack Obama’s first signed bill, the Lilly Led- 
better Fair Pay Act of 2009, which was an amend- 
ment to the Civil Rights Act. The law makes it 
easier for workers to challenge pay discrimination 
(unequal pay). The law allows unfair complaints 
to be filled within 180 days of a discriminatory 
paycheck. This means the statute of limitation 
resets with each new paycheck affected by that 
discriminatory action. 

There was overwhelming union support for the 
Lilly Ledbetter Act. Among the organizations that 
gave endorsements to the law were the AFL-CIO, 
the American Federation of Teachers, the Coali- 
tion of Labor Union Women, and the Service 
Employees International Union. In opposition 
were various groups that favored management- 
driven and employer agendas, including the US 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and the Society for Human 
Resource Management (SHRM). 

Further consolidation of union engagements 
with the political process was manifest in the 
passage of President Jimmy Carter’s Civil Service 
Reform Act (CSRA) of 1978. The CSRA created 
the Federal Labor Relations Authority (FLRA) 
that was empowered to bring unfair labor charges 
and also had substantial say in the management of 
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employment conditions. Although the act guaran- 
tees collective bargaining for federal workers, it 
also regulates nonnegotiable activities such as pay 
and benefits and classification of government 
workers. 

Another law that structures labor-management 
relations is the Worker Adjustment and Retraining 
Notification Act of 1988 (WARN). The law was 
enacted to protect employees in situations where 
plant closure is inevitable. According to the act, 
management has to provide notice to employees at 
least 60 days prior to closure and layoff. Under the 
law, all employees are entitled to a notice. Failure 
to notify makes an employer face a penalty. For 
example, if notice is not provided within 60 days, 
employees are entitled to dues even if they didn’t 
work on the days for the period of violation. 


Opposition to Labor Unions 


Although the constitutional right to unionize 
exists, legal scholars point out that the same guar- 
antee does not exist for collective bargaining. This 
means limitations to collective bargaining are per- 
missible. It has also been established that 
employees’ payment of fees to unions while per- 
missible is not an absolute right. In Chicago 
Teachers Union v. Hudson (1986), the Supreme 
Court ruled that First Amendment due process 
required procedural safeguards be provided 
before any deductions could be made as union 
fees. Among the safeguards are adequate advance 
notice of reasons and the basis for the fees and 
mechanisms for audits of funds collected. 

These and other legal maneuvers have made it 
possible for those ideologically opposed to col- 
lective bargaining to exert pressures on unions 
across the nation (Hogler, 2015). As a result, in 
recent years, there have been attempts to change 
laws that permit unionization. The right-to-work 
movement has seen several powerful unions 
reduced in size. The right-to-work slogan has 
roots in a Supreme Court ruling Dent v. State of 
West Virginia (1889), which stated that Americans 
had a fundamental right to pursue any occupation. 
The courts forbid state legislatures from regulat- 
ing people’s occupations and jobs. A Texas 
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newspaper editor named William B. Ruggles 
reinterpreted the courts’ ruling to mean the right 
to work in a unionized business without paying 
union dues and fees. That interpretation has stuck 
and informs much of the contemporary anti-union 
legislation throughout the country. 

At state levels, much activity aims to reform 
labor-management relations through legislation. 
In much of the legislation, the goal has been to 
weaken labor and curtail public sector employees’ 
collective bargaining rights. States like Wisconsin 
passed the Budget Repair Bill (Wisconsin Act 10) 
which was a requirement that state employees 
increase contributions to their health care and 
pension plans, while the state reduced its shares 
and contributions. The Wisconsin Bill also pro- 
hibited automatic deductions of union dues from 
employee paychecks and gave workers permis- 
sion to opt out of paying union dues. 

Similar anti-union bills were proposed in sev- 
eral other states including Ohio and Michigan 
where Republican Party governors were elected. 
In addition, Republican lawmakers in Maine, 
Indiana, Missouri, and numerous other states 
introduced legislation that would bar private sec- 
tor unions from forcing workers to pay member- 
ship dues. Although Republican Party officials 
attributed their actions to budget deficits, mem- 
bers of the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees offered a different 
explanation. For union members, the rein in 
unions was payback for the role unions played in 
elections, giving support to Democrats. For the 
most part, the right-to-work laws, which prevail in 
almost all the southern states and in the West, were 
regarded as receiving support from corporations 
and the American Legislative Exchange Council 
(ALEC). The timing suggested that weakening 
unions was a reaction to union-led opposition 
to privatization and offshore jobs exports. 
Globalization and increased reductions in the 
service sectors have often been associated 
with outsourced jobs and fed into the narrative 
reinforced by these correlations. 

Union leaders know that laws against unioni- 
zation of the workforce translate into weakening 
of the power of labor. And scholars, for example, 
Zax and Ichniowski (1990), report that laws that 
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are favorable to collective bargaining tend to 
result in growth of union membership. On the 
other hand, unfavorable bargaining law can stifle 
union membership. 

At the national level, efforts to streamline 
labor-management relations were brought to the 
fore in the 2008 presidential campaign season. In 
the following year, as a result, the Employee Free 
Choice Act (EFCA) was introduced in both 
houses. The bill intended to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act (NLRA) to offer more effi- 
cient means for worker participation in unions and 
to provide for mandatory injunctions for unfair 
labor practices. There was also discussion to insti- 
tute the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice (FMCS), which would step in to end impasse 
in cases where employers and unions failed to 
agree after a 90-day period. The bill had other 
provisions and but was not signed into law. In 
2010, legislatures modified EFCA to accommo- 
date contentious provisions such as inclusion of a 
card-check system that was intended to end the 
existing secret ballot voting system but to no 
avail. The Obama administration rejected the 
card-check provision of the EFCA, taking the 
position that union elections should always be 
confidential and certified. Although at the national 
level the two parties could not agree on legisla- 
tion, the right-to-work initiatives gained consider- 
able traction at the state level. 

Promotion of right-to-work legislation seems 
to be touted as a pro-business, pro-manufacturing 
strategy. And it has worked. Businesses have gen- 
erally located plants and franchises in states where 
costs are low and rules weaker. Yet, a 2011 Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute (EPI) study found that 
wages and benefits are lower in right-to-work 
states than in non-right-to-work states (Pasulka 
2012). Still, the knowledge sector jobs and other 
service industries were dependent on consumer 
spending in local economies, and, therefore, 
right-to-work laws were generally seen as poten- 
tially doing harm to a state’s economic prosperity. 

In summary, the main argument for the right- 
to-work legislation is that workers have a choice 
not to join labor unions. In addition, many blame 
unions for driving away manufacturing through 
making costly demands on management. As a 
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consequence, management believes unions have 
made American manufacturing less competitive. 

Opponents of the right-to-work legislation 
contend that the law allows some workers to free- 
load on the benefits accrued from union efforts. 
Dismantling unions, in the long run, will eliminate 
a huge part of the middle class by lowering ben- 
efits and wages and worsening conditions and 
terms of work for unionized workers. Ever since 
the signing of the Wagner Act, unions have 
tended to align mostly with the Democratic 
Party. Consequently, the party continues to sup- 
port pro-union initiatives. 

Public policymakers continue to look at the 
two competing groups and reacted, as need be, 
in the public interest. Overall, the National Labor 
Relations Board has done much to ensure that 
workers can unionize. Among the initiatives 
have been efforts such as streamlining election 
procedures and processes, making it easier for 
those who violate labor law to be held accountable 
and increasing attention for franchise and contrac- 
tors awareness of violations that can result in 
penalties. 


Conclusion 


It is fair to say the growth of employee unions is 
an important development in human resource 
management. Although there is a decline in mem- 
bership, labor unions continue to play an impor- 
tant role in protection of members from arbitrary 
disciplinary actions and offer a strong voice in 
matters of fair wages and benefits. Over the last 
decade, unions have been criticized for protecting 
subpar employees and driving up wage bills and 
labor costs. Although several major public laws 
govern labor-management relations, there are dis- 
tinctions to be recognized. Legal frameworks are 
established in state legislatures, which determine 
scope of bargaining and limits to organization. 
Ultimately, the role of legislation is understanding 
labor practices in both the private and public sec- 
tors. Since legislation falls within the political 
arena, union activities will continue to be a part 
of public management and democratic govern- 
ment in America and elsewhere. 
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Synonyms 


Language management; Language planning 


Definition 


Rules that deliberately influence the behavior of 
others with respect to the acquisition, structure, or 
functional allocation of their language codes. 


Introduction 


Language policies are rules that deliberately influ- 
ence the behavior of others with respect to the 
acquisition, structure, or functional allocation of 
their language codes (Cooper 1989). In other 
words, language policies can be legal establish- 
ments that force the citizens to modify their lan- 
guage practice or covert rules that shape the 
values assigned by the citizens to each linguistic 
variety and variant (Spolsky 2012). 
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Language policies have significant distributive 
implications for their subjects because language 1s 
a crucial resource for disseminating ideas, shaping 
identity, and social advancement. People use lan- 
guage to perceive, describe, and communicate 
their experience (Williams 1988). Words that 
describe daily life and values of most members 
of society can be used by the state to create a sense 
of unity among the public and to facilitate the 
state’s bureaucratic administration (Edelman 
1977). Unsurprisingly, therefore, from the French 
Third Republic’s cultural standardization program 
to the anti-Putonghua protests in southern China, 
language policy has been a key site of political 
contention. This chapter provides an overview of 
the major considerations in language policy mak- 
ing and describes the tools that are commonly 
used by language officials to manage language. 


Considerations in Language Policy 
Making 


Early attempts to study language policy were 
largely influenced by the “Sapir-Whorf” hypoth- 
esis, according to which, in its strongest form, 
language determines thought (Sapir 1985; Whorf 
1956). While today few scholars uphold this claim 
in its pure form, many proponents of this hypoth- 
esis still maintain that language influences how 
human beings understand reality because they 
respond differently to different word uses and 
grammatical structures, often in an unconscious 
manner (Geis 1987). For instance, according to 
Whorf, people are likely to behave more cau- 
tiously when they are around “gasoline drums” 
than “empty gasoline drums” — although the latter 
is actually more dangerous (Whorf 1956). This 
view was popularized by Orwell’s satirical novel 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, which demonstrated that if 
a despotic state (the USSR) were to restrict the 
range of things that are expressible in language, it 
could also restrict the range of things that are 
thinkable. In fact, many scholars in this camp 
maintain that because language is the medium 
people use to perceive, describe, and communi- 
cate their experience, language policy is a useful 
means for a state to enact its power and establish 
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its own normality (Lewis 1999; Galasinski 2000). 
Edelman (1985), for instance, famously pro- 
claimed in a 1985 article that “political language 
is political reality.” Laitin (1977), as another 
example, also concluded his study of Somali by 
arguing that the impact of certain political con- 
cepts is different when expressed in different lan- 
guages, and, therefore, to change the language of a 
population is to change the ways the population 
thinks and acts politically. 

The assumption that language policy influ- 
ences thought has been questioned in a number 
of studies. Bourdieu (1991), for example, argued 
that authority is exogenous to language and that 
there are multiple sources of authority. In fact, 
the fall of the USSR — the regime that inspired 
Orwell’s aforementioned novels — has concretely 
exemplified this fact, for if there were indeed 
“power” within certain linguistic formulations, 
the state should have been able to maintain its 
dominance over its subjects despite its economic 
failures. 

Another dominant approach in the study of 
language policy adopts a functionalist perspec- 
tive, which assumes that language is planned to 
solve problems (e.g., illiteracy) (Rubin and 
Jernudd 1971; Jernudd and Das Gupta 1971; 
Karam 1974; DeFrancis 1950). Some scholars in 
this stream have argued specifically that language 
policies are specific tools used by governments to 
tackle language and communication problems 
(Rubin 1973). Haugen is one of the pioneers of 
this approach. In 1966, he proposed that “lan- 
guage planning is called for wherever there are 
language problems. Ifa linguistic situation for any 
reason 1s felt to be unsatisfactory, there is room for 
a program of language planning” (Haugen 1966). 
Therefore, for Haugen, a model that explains the 
formation of language policies should involve a 
series of technical procedures such as problem 
identification, grammatication, and correction 
(Haugen 1983). 

Haugen’s assertion attracts criticism from other 
public policy academics for neglecting the politi- 
cal agenda that drives the process of policy mak- 
ing. Sociolinguists such as Cooper have pointed 
out that language planning is essentially political 
in nature. According to Cooper, although 
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language policies are indeed formulated partly to 
tackle communication problems, they are formu- 
lated often with covert agendas of the policy 
makers that are essentially nonlinguistic. 

Blachford, Spolsky, and Grin extended the 
focus of language policy studies to the language 
beliefs of a society and the decision-making pro- 
cess of governments (and the consequences of 
such decisions) (Grin 2003). In brief, they aimed 
to identify a number of major organizations and 
stakeholders (such as the bureaucratic structure of 
the state (Blachford 2004), local officials, reli- 
gious organizations (Spolsky 2004), families, 
and transnational organizations) in the process of 
language planning so as to explain the variations 
in language policies and any conflicts that take 
place between different linguistic communities. In 
the field of political science, recent scholars have 
followed a similar path of investigation and 
highlighted the relevance of a set of political fac- 
tors in language management, such as the need for 
nation building, external threats, and systems of 
representation (Liu 2011). 


Types of Language Policy 


Language policy is not a unitary subject. Lan- 
guage policies vary in form, objective, and target 
group. Traditionally, they can be broadly classi- 
fied into three types by their mode of enforcement: 
corpus planning, status planning, and acquisition 
planning (Haugen 1966). 

Corpus planning policy focuses on the creation 
of new forms, the modification of old forms, or the 
selection of alternative forms in a spoken or writ- 
ten code (i.e., the corpus of a language). The 
defining feature of this type of language policy is 
that it assumes there is a “correct” or “pure” form 
of the language that is articulated by a small group 
of language planners or elites (Cooper 1989). In 
this type of language policy, as language is man- 
aged in a top-down manner, it tends to follow a 
specific pattern and logic. The French purification 
movement developed under the court poet 
François de Malherbe in the 1960s is a good 
example of this ideal type of language policy. 
During the movement, obscure terms were 
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prescribed by the state from the literary vocabu- 
lary to reflect the superior status of the elite 
(Cooper 1989). 

Consider the case of China. Shortly after the 
Communist Party came into power in 1949, 
leaders of the state emphasized the importance 
of maintaining the “purity and health” of the Chi- 
nese language and published new dictionaries to 
codify linguistic correctness (Volland 2009; Lee 
2014). The top-down nature of this language 
change was evident in that the state was not only 
asking the people to master the preexisting Chi- 
nese language but also trying to prescribe a “cor- 
rect” form of language based on the judgments of 
the political and linguistic elites. To achieve 
this objective, the state launched a number 
of “cultural revolutions” in the 1920s and the 
late 1950s — such as the anti-illiteracy campaign — 
during which time traditional Chinese characters 
were considered as a symbol of the old China and 
as an obstacle for knowledge popularization. The 
central political elites needed to maintain a tight 
top-down control over language because this is 
what determined the success of the political cam- 
paigns. Using ambiguous and vague terminology 
would “result in the confusion of the two kinds of 
contradictions and the widening of the scope of 
attack” (Schoenhals 1993). Therefore, to control 
the size and direction of political campaigns, 
leaders of the central state also needed to control 
the meanings of words. A number of dictionaries, 
such as the Contemporary Chinese Dictionary, 
were published to define words in a way that 
“correctly” presented the proletarian’s position, 
the party state’s policy directions, and the princi- 
ples of Marxist-Leninism (Lee 2014). 

Status planning policies emphasize the status 
or values of a language in society (Bhatta 2006). 
This type of policy is not merely about the state’s 
decisions regarding the legal status of one lan- 
guage in relation to another, but also about the 
allocation of languages or language varieties to 
given functions, such as civil services, education, 
and journalism. Unlike top-down policies, which 
focus primarily on the corpus of a language, 
incentivizing policies deal with the role that a 
specific language should or could play in a soci- 
ety. Instead of a top-down approach to defining 
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what is the right or correct thing to say, incentiv- 
izing institutions often establish the legitimacy of 
a language through linking that language with 
certain economic benefits. By doing so, the sub- 
jects are incentivized by the state to adopt lan- 
guage norms. In this sense, the success of status 
planning does not hinge on people’s reliance on 
the state but on their desire to obtain certain goods 
(e.g., social status and economic power). 

An example of this is the Putonghua Profi- 
ciency Test launched by the Chinese state in 
1994. This test has been promoted by the Chinese 
state as a career booster, especially within state 
organizations, the media, and schools. The impact 
that this promotion strategy has created is obvi- 
ous: In a survey conducted by researchers at the 
Shanghai Putonghua Proficiency Test Centre 
between 2003 and 2004, 67.8% of the 2,098 
respondents reported that they took the test 
because of job-related reasons. In contrast, only 
26.9% of them took the test just to learn about 
their own level of language proficiency (Qiao and 
Zhu 2006). Clearly, the tie between the test and 
one’s career has fueled the popularization of the 
test. This is particularly true when we consider the 
fact that the test is a prerequisite for most jobs in 
the Chinese government, which remains the larg- 
est employer in China. 

Finally, acquisition planning policy focuses on 
the ways in which an individual or an entity can 
acquire or produce (elements of) a language. This 
type of policy is different from the previous two 
models in the sense that its focus is on the indi- 
viduals who speak a language, but not on the 
context where a specific language should be 
spoken. It is more likely to exist when the elite 
can only defend their core interests against 
an increasingly “ungovernable” — stratified and 
checkered — society by concentrating their limited 
resources in selected areas. Social actors can uti- 
lize the space left by the elite to develop their own 
communication systems. Traditionally, this type 
of language policy is limited to those who are 
engaged with and connected to formal language 
teaching in schools. However, such a narrow 
focus on the process of formulating language 
rules would likely overlook some of the interac- 
tions between the governing elites and their 
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subjects. The acquisition of language also takes 
place outside of classrooms in a bottom-up fash- 
ion. This is particularly important to consider in an 
age when the Internet has empowered ordinary 
citizens to formulate new terms and grammar. 
Consequently, governments often need to derive 
effective mechanisms for acquiring new lan- 
guages that are generated by the netizens. 

The Chinese Internet word-filtering system is a 
case 1n point. The list of prohibited words that the 
Chinese state maintains, in essence, defines the 
boundaries of communication that are deemed to 
be “exceptional” — in the name of obscenity or 
national security — and thus the language can be 
legitimately controlled by the state. This tech- 
nique not only provides the state with flexibility 
to respond to the changing political environment 
in the Internet era but also allows it to concentrate 
its resources on issues that it deems more 
crucial — such as collective expressions of 
demands for political changes and justice. Table 1 
summarizes the major types of language policy. 

Of course, these three types of language 
policy are not mutually exclusive. One can often 
identify elements of all three types of policy in a 
comprehensive set of language planning schemes. 
However, they do not work equally well under 
different social and economic circumstances. 

In China, status planning policy was 
implemented in the 1950s when the central state 
enjoyed a clear comparative advantage over other 
actors such as ordinary citizens in terms of 
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economic resources and communication capacity. 
Imposing language rules from the top down is 
presumably the most direct way for powerful 
state agents to maintain their political and sym- 
bolic dominance (Schoenhals 1993). This does 
not, of course, mean that compliance from the 
subjects was voluntary. In practice, top-down lan- 
guage policies are rarely popular, because they 
allow only a small group of elites to monopolize 
the power to define correctness in language. In 
Mao’s China, intellectuals lost their freedom to 
use language in their own style, and the general 
public was prompted to adopt a mode of commu- 
nication that was very different from their linguis- 
tic practice at home (Volland 2009). Despite these 
difficulties, the socioeconomic conditions of the 
time meant that resistance could only take place in 
a subtle manner, and people who disagreed with 
policy could not form a force that was sizeable 
enough to prompt the ambitious language plan- 
ners to reconsider their demands. 

The market reform that began in 1978 
decentralized the distribution of economic and 
communication resources that had previously 
been controlled directly by the central state. This 
decentralization of economic and communication 
resources empowered profit-oriented publishers 
to challenge the state’s monopoly over the 
definition of “prescription.” This prompted the 
state to craft a new language policy to recapture 
the increasingly chaotic linguistic arena. Instead 
of merely defining the content of “standard 
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Objectives 


To manipulate the resources 
available for expression in the 


Examples 


Dictionary, Romanization 
of characters 


public sphere 


Mode of 

enforcement | Domain 
Corpus Top-down Corpus of a 
planning language 
Status Incentivizing | Status ofa 
planning language 
Acquisition | Selective Means of 
planning acquisition/ 


production of 
elements of a 
language 


To incentivize subjects to adopt 
certain kinds of linguistic 
behavior so as to make society 
functional 


To control the generation of new 
languages/linguistic elements 


Language tests, 
legislation, civil servant 
recruitment exams, media 
regulations 

Internet keyword 
censorship, teacher 
training 
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language,” the state made Putonghua a prerequi- 
site for many desirable social positions. The influ- 
ential Putonghua Proficiency Test that was 
implemented in the early 1990s is a key example 
of such action. 

By the late 1990s, the Chinese state’s domi- 
nance over economic and communication 
resources was once again challenged by the forces 
of globalization and the spread of the Internet. 
With the introduction of the Internet, individuals 
were transformed from mere recipients of mes- 
sages from the elites into “publishers” who were 
capable of disseminating information across dif- 
ferent sections of society. Thus, the Internet 
empowered diverse groups of ordinary people to 
become participants in the decision-making pro- 
cess of language management, when they had 
formerly been deprived of such involvement. 
While some ordinary members of the public 
exploited the opportunity to directly confront the 
authorities, many others used the Internet as a 
platform for language play. Either way, new com- 
munities and values were formed, allowing the 
netizens to organize themselves in ways that allo- 
wed them to bypass the state’s language regula- 
tions, which eventually prompted the state to take 
a more open attitude toward language resources 
that are devised at the grassroots level. It is there- 
fore not surprising that a more interactive lan- 
guage policy was formulated by the State 
Language Commission in the late 2000s after the 
state had suffered several failures in regulating 
“non-prescriptive” Internet language. 


Conclusion 


In short, it is important to recognize that language 
policy is contentious and dynamic. This holds true 
even in authoritarian regimes such as China. 
Therefore, it would be incorrect to assume, as 
some students of authoritarian regimes do, that 
language policies are necessarily formed by a 
top-down approach and that grassroots-level 
demands can become influential in shaping the 
state’s policy direction only when state actors 
see those demands as beneficial to their particu- 
laristic interests (Dreyer 2003; Francis and 
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Kamanda 2001; Hu 2007). After all, language is 
a crucial resource for disseminating ideas, shaping 
identity, and social advancement. Consequently, it 
is hardly surprising that intense contestation 
between different actors has long shaped the 
development of language policies. 


Cross-References 


Education System in Russia: Sociocultural 
Reforms 

Globalization and Culture 

Power and Minority Representation 
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Synonyms 


Collaborative governance; Effective governance; 
Governance; Latin america; Public governance 


Definition 


Governance is government’s ability to deliver 
value-added services and innovative problem 
solving by promoting adaptability, flexibility, 
and collaboration, while embracing an organiza- 
tional culture that values transparency, trust, and 
power sharing for the pursuit of common public 
goals. 


Introduction: The Problem of Defining 
Governance 


Defining governance has proven challenging. In 
fact, researchers claim little consensus regarding a 
definition of governance (Frederickson et al. 
2015). However, a discussion on Latin American 
governance would be more fruitful if it starts with 
agreeing to some pragmatic and contextually 
bounded definition of governance. But first off, 
why is defining governance so challenging? The 
disagreement about governance as a concept inter- 
sects across several key dimensions. First, gover- 
nance conceptually and in practice covers a 
variable and unbounded scope. Whatever we 
think of governance, it varies across levels of 
government and across regions, and surely across 
cultures and countries (a topic we will come back 
to below). Governance as it relates to local gov- 
ernments is very different than its counterpart 
manifestations at the national level and even 
more different than international governing bod- 
ies, such as the European Union, or the United 
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Nations. The scope is not only different at larger 
levels of government, but, in many respects, it is 
unbounded. Where does the scope of the federal 
US government end vis-a-vis local and state gov- 
ernments? The answer, of course, is very compli- 
cated and not clearly defined — one would be wise 
to consider governance on an issue-by-issue basis. 
Second, defining governance is complicated 
because the nature of public governance is in a 
continuous mode of change. As it is the case with 
other concepts in the social and government 
realms, such as bureaucracy, democracy, and 
others, the meaning of contemporary governance 
is quite different than its meaning in the 1970s. In 
the 1970s, the scope of governance and therefore 
its meaning was more limited to an action- 
oriented government model; that is, a step up 
from a bureaucratic, reactive, and passive model 
to a postbureaucratic, proactive, and active model. 
Today, governance is all of that with the added 
characteristics of a networked, collaborative, cre- 
ative, market-driven government model. Third, 
attaching the qualifier “public” to governance, as 
in public governance as separate from corporate 
governance, adds multiple layers of complexity to 
the definition. Public governance is foremost a 
politically charged compound concept. It is 
governing in a conflicted environment where 
values and political ideologies are as valid pre- 
dictors of decision-making as technical, manage- 
rial factors. For example, public governance has 
to accommodate political considerations when 
allocating public resources while also paying 
heed to cost-benefit concerns. Four, how does 
one know how much governance there is in a 
public organization? Do we analyze the organiza- 
tion’s structure? Do we examine its approach to 
decision-making? Do we assess its performance? 
We don’t know. Measuring governance, even 
operationalizing the concept, has so far proven 
to be a very challenging endeavor. That is partly 
because one needs to measure governance in the 
context of something else and something else 
frequently complicates the operationalization of 
the term even further. Take for instance, effective 
public governance. Not only are then we in need 
of measuring governance, but now it includes 
governance’s effectiveness as it relates to the 
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public sector, which has its own complexities 
with measuring outputs and outcomes, not to 
mention the need to effectively address multiple 
conflicting goals. Finally, and because of the fac- 
tors mentioned above, a parsimonious 
conceptualization — a characteristic of good 
theorizing — has eluded all those who have tried. 
Take for instance, the definition offered by Lynn 
et al. (2000, p. 235), “regimes of laws, adminis- 
trative rules, judicial rulings, and practices that 
constraint, prescribe, and enable government 
activity, where such activity is broadly defined 
as the production and delivery of publicly 
supported goods and services.” Clearly, this is an 
ambitious definition. Its scope covers the admin- 
istration, policy-making, and legal aspects of gov- 
ernment. Because their conceptualization is too 
encompassing, it lacks parsimony and the ability 
to guide systematic research (Frederickson 
et al. 2015). 

However, regardless of how we might end up 
defining governance, it gets even more multiface- 
ted as one assesses its conceptual validity and 
practice within the context of Latin American 
government. Let’s, for the sake of this discussion, 
assume that all countries in Latin America share 
an analogous culture and government model. 
Even if that was the case, which obviously is 
not, we are still left with the reality that Latin 
America’s challenges and needs are more pro- 
nounced and wanting than in more developed 
societies. These acute needs or conditions further 
problematize the definition of governance and its 
practice. Let’s be clear, these challenges and needs 
affect the establishment of effective governance in 
various degrees across countries in Latin 
America. 

Governance, already a difficult endeavor 
because of the multiple, conflicting and increas- 
ingly complex public sector goals, is further tested 
by the needs and challenges distinctive to Latin 
America. Thus, governance is not only tasked 
with collaboratively addressing multiple needs, 
but the regimes, political culture, mores, and insti- 
tutional dysfunctions characteristic of Latin 
America threaten to wreck any chance of success 
even before governance is institutionalized. The 
most obvious challenge has to do with the fact that 
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most countries in Latin America have only 
recently begun on a path to political stabilization. 
Political stability ranges from very stable, as is the 
case of Uruguay and Cuba (Cuba’s high score on 
this dimension could be read as the country’s 
citizens’ perceptions of its political stability 
regardless of its totalitarian system of govern- 
ment. Arguably, there is political stability in a 
totalitarian state.), to very unstable, as for example 
Venezuela and Colombia (Colombia’s historical 
struggle with terrorism affects its citizens’ percep- 
tion of political stability.). The other countries in 
Latin America fall between these two extremes 
with Costa Rica, Panama, and Chile falling into 
somewhat stable, and Mexico and Guatemala into 
somewhat politically unstable (Kaufmann et al. 
2011). Because governance faces greater chal- 
lenges in times of political turbulence, how polit- 
ically stable a country is affects its governance. 
Corruption is another noteworthy challenge that 
further complicates governance. Quite often, high 
levels of corruption, as is the case of Venezuela 
and Haiti, seem to be the norm. Cuba, Colombia, 
and Jamaica are ranked as somewhat less corrupt, 
and Uruguay, Chile, and Costa Rica score as the 
least corrupt countries (Kaufmann et al. 2011). 
Corruption, although not a paralyzing effect on 
governance, tends to slowly take corrosive action 
on the day-to-day operations to the point that the 
organization serves the need of those that control 
the organizational resources and not of those it is 
statutorily mandated to serve. In that sense, and 
continuing with the crude organic metaphor, orga- 
nizations become hosts to parasitic agents feeding 
on the organizational resources at the detriment of 
citizens and other intended end users. Because of 
the relatively high levels of corruption, trust in 
government is low in Latin America, which 
poses yet another challenge to effective gover- 
nance. Low trust in government is the other side 
of the corruption coin. The two conditions are 
highly correlated and just make sense that it is 
so. Corruption involves many stakeholders 
including citizens, who are forced to accept a 
culture of bribery and corruption to get any level 
of service. Given that bribery is a quid pro quo for 
needed services, citizens understand that they can- 
not trust their government to do anything for them 
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unless a bribe is paid for “public” services. Gov- 
ernance then, is compromised, as all effective 
governance models require that all stakeholders 
buy into a collaborative, honest, democratically 
responsible arrangement. One cannot expect such 
arrangement to flourish if some few citizens 
and businesses are getting the lion’s share out of 
government services only because they have 
established agreements with corrupt public 
employees and leaders based on their ability to 
pay. Another closely related condition, which 
challenges governance, has to do with the ineffec- 
tive rule of law that still permeates most Latin 
American countries. Rule of law countries ranges 
from effective rule of law in Chile, Uruguay, and 
Costa Rica to ineffective rule of law in Venezuela, 
Haiti, and Bolivia. Most countries fall into a 
position between these two extremes with Panama 
and Brazil, falling closer to effective rule of 
law, and Cuba, Colombia, and Jamaica closely 
approaching ineffective rule of law (Kaufmann 
et al. 2011). Effective rule of law is demonstrated 
by societies that ensure citizens’ rights are pro- 
tected and advanced. Government, its officials, 
and even private entities are held accountable to 
the citizenry through a transparent, uniformly 
applied system of laws and regulations. It pro- 
motes a fair and equitable law-making and law 
enforcement system. Those features or dimen- 
sions of effective rule of law allow for the institu- 
tionalization and nurturing of governance. Clearly 
then governance is compromised and rendered 
dysfunctional by the country’s inability to estab- 
lish an effective rule of law system. 

Lastly, governance is greatly challenged by 
low levels of democracy. The Latin American 
region was clearly proauthoritarian military 
regimes before the 1970s. Even though Latin 
America had fluctuated from authoritarian back 
to democratic regimes throughout its history, “a 
burst of democratization from 1978 to 1992” 
turned it into a predominantly democratic region 
(Mainwaring and Scully 2010, p. 3). A return to 
democratization in Latin American began with 
transitions to democratic governments in the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, and Peru in the 
late 1970s, but the region has not succeeded in 
installing full democracies across all countries. 
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Mainwaring and Scully (2010, p. 3) describe this 
condition as, “[m]Jany regimes in Latin America 
are semi-democratic rather than full democracies 
because of limits to freedom, poor ability to pro- 
tect human rights, or lack of civilian control of the 
military.” What is also true is that level of democ- 
racy varies widely across countries with Uruguay 
and Costa Rica as the most democratic countries, 
and Haiti and Cuba as the least democratic 
nations. Chile, Panama, Argentina, and Domini- 
can Republic closely follow the most democratic 
countries, but Paraguay, Colombia, and Guate- 
mala line up closer to the least democratic coun- 
tries (Mainwaring et al. 2010). Undemocratic 
political regimes complicate governance by their 
inability to control military and other nonelected 
actors’ intrusion into the peaceful and consensus- 
building action of the citizenry, bureaucracy, and 
elected officials. Undemocratic political regimes 
that hinder free and popular voting, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of assembly, and interfere 
with the establishment and promotion of political 
rights and civil liberties make it all but impossible 
for an effective form of governance to take hold. 
All said, countries that exhibit high levels of 
democracy could be said to offer effective gover- 
nance the highest probability of success while the 
opposite is true in countries, which exhibit low 
levels of democracy. 

The challenges discussed above pose signifi- 
cant barriers to the establishment of a unified 
definition of governance. But should we expect a 
universal definition? Even a cursory review of the 
literature would convince researchers of the 
unfruitful pursue of a search for such universal 
definition. That is not to say that we should not 
attempt to advance a working conceptual defini- 
tion of governance premised on the pragmatic 
assumption that a working definition limited to 
some identified context is better than not having 
one at all. The following working and practical 
definition is advanced if only as a useful, interim 
analytical criterion to assess the state of gover- 
nance in Latin America. Governance is govern- 
ment’s ability to deliver value-added services 
and innovative problem solving by promoting 
adaptability, flexibility, and collaboration, while 
embracing an organizational culture that values 
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transparency, trust, and power sharing for the pur- 
suit of common public goals. 

Effective governance is suspicious of 
constraining hierarchical arrangements, bureau- 
cratic organizational morass, red tape, and closed 
system thinking. Instead, it involves a networked 
arrangement featuring multiple centers of power 
allowing for unrestricted exchange of ideas, shar- 
ing of resources, and collective decision on inno- 
vative problem-solving endeavors. Furthermore, 
effective governance depends to a great degree on 
the willing collaboration of decision-making 
actors across the nonprofit and private sectors. 
Governance exploits the blurring lines among 
the public, nonprofit, and private sectors to engage 
all actors in a collaborative, power-sharing 
arrangement for the pursuit of the public interest. 

Governance thus defined depends to a great 
degree on welcoming, encouraging political, gov- 
ernmental, and civil society conditions. Given 
Latin America’s civil society and political condi- 
tions, what is the state of governance in the region? 
How well does the proposed definition applies to 
countries in the region? The short answer is that it 
varies across countries in Latin America, and in 
some cases, the status of governance is 
disheartening while in a few cases governance 
seems promising. In fact, one can fairly argue that 
its development varies considerably across coun- 
tries in the region and that there is a close correla- 
tion between effective governance and the extent to 
which countries have developed democratic insti- 
tutions and rule of law systems while maintaining 
political stability, low levels of corruption, and high 
levels of trust in government. 

Cuba is the most obvious example that undem- 
ocratic government devastatingly undermines 
effective governance. It seems reasonable to 
argue that searching for even trace manifestations 
of effective governance is fruitless in the absence 
of a framing democratic government. Haiti’s gen- 
erally inchoate democratic government is too 
politically unpredictable and lacks a proven rule 
of law system — which results in high levels of 
corruption and no trust in government — to shore 
up and promote efforts to establish effective gov- 
ernance. The challenge for Haiti is then to deepen 
its democratic government and stabilize its 
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political system so that governance can begin to 
take root and succeed across its public and non- 
profit sectors. Guatemala, Paraguay, and Nicara- 
gua are one step removed from the extreme cases 
represented by Haiti and Cuba. These set of coun- 
tries have made some advances on democratic 
governance and rule of law and even some pro- 
gress on either political stability, corruption, or 
trust in government. While the countries have 
made some progress, such advances are still 
early in their development and therefore effective 
governance is in its incipient stages. Mexico, 
Peru, and Brazil are countries somewhere in the 
middle from absence of governance to fully devel- 
oped effective governance. These set of countries 
have budding democratic and rule of law systems 
and have made some progress in two or more 
dimensions found to help effective governance — 
political stability, trust in government, and low 
levels of corruption. These countries have made 
progress from an incipient phase, but their gover- 
nance is still in a dysfunctional stage. Panama, 
Argentina, and Dominican Republic have pro- 
gressed to a functional governance stage. That is, 
these set of countries have established democra- 
cies and strong rule of law, which result in fairly 
advanced systems of trust in government, low 
levels of corruption, and politically stable sys- 
tems. In contrast, Chile, Costa Rica, and Uruguay 
have reached a fully effective governance stage. 
They have fully established democracies, deep- 
seated rule of law, highly stable political systems, 
high levels of trust in government, and low levels 
of corruption. 

The rough ranking shown above is based on 
reports by Mainwaring et al. (2010, p. 40), and 
Kaufmann et al. (2011) on the dimensions of 
governance previously discussed. It is not meant 
to offer a sort of operationalization or measure of 
effective governance in Latin America. It is 
merely an attempt to illustrate the high variability 
of the concept and how it might correlate with 
commonly measured — albeit not universally 
agreed upon — related concepts, such as the level 
of democratization, rule of law, political stability, 
trust in government, and levels of government 
corruption. More important and notwithstanding 
its acknowledged variability, are there any 
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characteristics common to governance across 
Latin America countries? The short answer is yes 
and those common characteristics include the fol- 
lowing. Latin American governance is not collab- 
orative. That is, governance across Latin American 
countries has not generally taken advantage of 
collaborative networks across the public, private, 
and nonprofit sectors. Collaborative governance 
seem to involve public-private sector partnerships 
for advancing economic development and to foster 
innovation. It focuses on the idea that the private 
sector 1s less bureaucratic and therefore more inno- 
vating than the public sector. It, therefore, assumes 
that the public sector would benefit from partnering 
with the private sector in seeking solutions to gov- 
ernance problems. Furthermore, it assumes that 
public sector organizations should reform until 
their organizational structures and decision-making 
processes follow business principles. Lost in this 
line of thinking is the idea that governance could 
involve a leadership style, organizational culture, 
and democratic ethic that advance public interest 
concerns collaboratively with the private and non- 
profit sectors — that is, the founding idea that public 
governance is first and foremost the responsible 
democratic doing of government. 

Somewhat related to the above is the idea that 
the definition of governance in Latin America is 
highly influenced by the corporatist conception of 
donor countries. It is a definition driven by interna- 
tional donors’ concern with foreign aid effective- 
ness. It follows a corporate governance approach 
and aligns itself closely with New Public Manage- 
ment and business principles at the detriment of the 
public interest and concern with citizens’ needs. 
The definition of governance along the lines of 
development is exogenous to administrative capac- 
ity and, more importantly, it is devoid of responsi- 
ble, equitable, democratic concerns. 

Latin America governance is not sufficiently 
innovative in part because it still depends on 
highly hierarchical structures and it is rule driven. 
It also, by and large, adheres to a silo mentality in 
which specialization and organizational fiefdoms 
are fiercely protected. Power is therefore concen- 
trated and the conception of power is unchanging — 
those in power don’t see the benefit of delegating 
it. Governance actors do not take full advantage 
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of the inevitably twenty-first century forces blur- 
ring the jurisdictional line among the public, 
private, and nonprofit sectors. The blurring of 
the jurisdictional lines is seen as impediments 
to governance instead of challenges and oppor- 
tunities for innovation and effective change. To 
sum up, Latin America governance is not suffi- 
ciently collaborative and innovative in designing 
democratically responsible solutions to complex 
twenty-first century problems. 


Conclusion 


The object of this essay was to discuss Latin 
American governance. Among the several inter- 
related factors challenging agreement on a defi- 
nition of governance, this essay discussed its 
variable and unbounded scope, its changing 
nature, the “publicness” of governance, the dif- 
ficulty of operationalizing the concept, its lack of 
parsimony, and, most importantly, various Latin 
American characteristics that further pro- 
blematize the definition of governance. Such 
Latin American characteristics include unstable 
political systems; relatively high levels of polit- 
ical corruption; low levels of trust in govern- 
ment; ineffective rule of law; and generally low 
levels of democracy. 

Recognizing the difficulty of an agreed-upon 
definition, a pragmatic and contextually bounded 
definition was advanced to facilitate the discus- 
sion on Latin American governance. Governance 
is government’s ability to deliver value-added 
services and innovative problem solving by pro- 
moting adaptability, flexibility, and collaboration, 
while embracing an organizational culture that 
values transparency, trust, and power sharing for 
the pursuit of common public goals. 

The proposed definition seems to apply in var- 
ious Ways across countries in the region. In some 
cases, the status of governance is disheartening 
while in a few cases governance seems promising. 
In fact, one can fairly argue that its development 
varies considerably across countries in the region 
and that there is a close correlation between effec- 
tive governance and the extent to which countries 
have developed their democratic government and 
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rule of law systems while maintaining political 
stability, low levels of corruption, and high levels 
of trust in government. 

Cuba and Haiti are the most obvious example 
that undemocratic government devastatingly 
undermines effective governance. Their politi- 
cally unpredictable systems and weak rule of law 
systems are barriers to effective governance. In 
contrast, Chile, Costa Rica, and Uruguay have 
reached a fully effective governance stage. They 
have fully established democracies, deep-seated 
rule of law systems, highly stable political sys- 
tems, high levels of trust in government, and low 
levels of corruption. Between these two extremes, 
the other countries in the region have made some 
advances and are either close to a full governance 
stage or less dysfunctional than Cuba and Haiti. 

Common to governance across countries in the 
region is that governance is not collaborative. 
Latin American countries governance has gener- 
ally not taken advantage of collaborative net- 
works across the public, private, and nonprofit 
sectors. Instead collaborative governance seems 
to involve public-private sector partnerships for 
advancing economic development and for foster- 
ing innovation. It focuses on the idea that the 
private sector is more innovating and effective 
than the public sector and therefore public sector 
reform should follow business principles. Donor 
countries concerned with the efficient use of for- 
eign aid drive the concept of governance in Latin 
America as closely aligned with corporate gover- 
nance, New Public Management concerns, and 
business principles at the detriment of responsi- 
ble, equitable, democratic concerns. 

Latin America governance is not sufficiently 
collaborative and innovative in designing demo- 
cratically responsible solutions to complex 
twenty-first century problems in part because it 
still depends on highly hierarchical structures and 
it is rule driven. Power is concentrated and the 
conception of power is unchanging — those in 
power don’t see the benefit of delegating 
it. Twenty-first century forces blurring the juris- 
dictional line among the public, private, and non- 
profit sectors are seen as challenges and not 
opportunities, which misses opportunities for 
innovation and effective change. 
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Synonyms 

Conscience; Decency; Integrity; Morality; Princi- 
ples; Value 

Definition 

Ethics is an internal set of moral codes, or an 
individual moral compass, used to guide behavior 
and decision making. 


Introduction 


Ethics can be loosely defined as doing the right 
thing when no one is watching. Ethics is an 
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internal set of moral codes, or an individual 
moral compass, used to guide behavior and deci- 
sion making. While each individual may have a 
slightly different appetite for what they consider 
to be right or wrong, a universal degree of correct- 
ness is typically accepted. 

However, the general public may hold certain 
individuals to a higher level of ethical behavior. 
For example, the decisions made by doctors, law- 
yers, and civil servants can be critical and have 
long-lasting, life-or-death ramifications. The stan- 
dards are set higher for people in these occupa- 
tions, and any type of corruption or inequity will 
not be tolerated. Over the years, legislative acts, 
regulations, and administrative agencies have 
been created to enforce ethical behavior and hold 
professionals accountable when standards are vio- 
lated. It is this journey, ethical development in 
public administration, that will be highlighted in 
this chapter. 

Hiring, developing, and maintaining an edu- 
cated and politically neutral workforce have been 
the mission of the civil service system since the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Sep- 
arating appointed officials and politics was 
supported both in literature and in practice; how- 
ever, the appropriate level of division is still delib- 
erated. To that end, over the years, boards, 
commissions, and organizations charged with 
professionalizing the civil service have been cre- 
ated, dissolved, and created anew. Insulating 
employees from the political quagmire, 
establishing fair and equitable hiring processes, 
and identifying conflicts of interest were at the 
heart of each manifestation. While each organiza- 
tional reincarnation continued to reinforce the 
reform efforts by addressing corruption, an argu- 
ment can be made that the creation of a set 
of public sector ethics standards and behavior 
was another thread quietly working toward the 
same goal. 

This chapter will begin with a brief review 
of civil service reform efforts and the politics- 
administration dichotomy covered in the Hir- 
ing Regulations of Public Administration 
chapter. From there, it will present an argu- 
ment for the presence of ethics in not only the 
field of public administration but public 
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service in general. The chapter will then 
examine the evolution of the ethics discussion 
in practice and highlight how research on 
public administration ethics has been distilled 
to two general schools of thought. The chapter 
will conclude by reflecting on the current 
state of ethics and forecasting what challenges 
the future may hold for ethics in public 
administration. 


Civil Service Reform 


New York Senator William Marcy 1s credited with 
the phrase “to the victor belong the spoils.” This 
statement was said in response to criticisms of 
patronage resulting from President Jackson’s 
effort to remove hundreds of federal employees 
and replace them with campaign loyalists. What- 
ever the original intent of Marcy’s words, they 
were unfortunately reduced to a negative associa- 
tion with political corruption and cronyism, and 
Jackson’s behavior marked the beginning of the 
spoils system. 

After the Civil War, the government expanded 
into new and diverse service areas, the citizenry 
was demanding more professional and qualified 
representation, and individuals became more edu- 
cated and interested in working in the public sec- 
tor. This perfect storm, backed by research from a 
new discipline of literature, motivated officials to 
make sweeping changes to the civil service. In 
1883, the Congress passed the Pendleton Act 
which established a Civil Service Commission 
charged with developing mechanisms to ensure 
fair competition for government jobs. In 1978, the 
Carter Administration passed the Civil Service 
Reform Act which revamped the entire personnel 
system, and, while it has been modified over 
the years, it is still the model for the federal 
government. The field of study, public adminis- 
tration, focused on the need to separate politics 
from day-to-day administrative responsibilities. 
Scholars and practitioners alike agree that the 
two should maintain a distance in order to pro- 
mote a professional and neutral workforce, but the 
level of appropriate interaction is still debated in 
classrooms today. 
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An Argument for Ethics 


Over the years, many professions have adopted 
codes of ethics. Among them, the medical, legal, 
and educational fields have all implemented 
standards of conduct that indicate how individ- 
uals are expected to behave. Some, such as the 
political and law enforcement fields, also require 
people to also take an oath of office to further 
affirm their commitment to uphold the desired 
behavior. 

Some theories do not define what ethics are, 
but rather what they are not. They hold that ethics 
are not simply the vague, “feel-good” exhorta- 
tions about an undefined public interest nor are 
they simply the general ethical principles that 
typically guide personal, moral choices (Goss 
1996). This position does not support the notion 
that professional ethics are built upon universal, 
generally accepted ethical principles. Instead, this 
theory is in line with Machiavelli who promoted 
moral convictions in politics because they were 
necessary to maintain stability and peace, but also 
believed two sets of morals were appropriate, one 
for the ruler and one for masses. Similarly, Goss 
maintains more of a moral relativism in that ethics 
can vary depending on profession, background, 
culture, and past experiences. An argument can be 
made that based on this philosophy, a person’s 
history will lead them to a profession that 
espouses familiar ethical behavior further perpet- 
uating ethical relativity and the lack of a concrete 
definition of ethics. This position could further be 
argued that because each profession is committed 
to its own set of morals, the tolerance for certain 
types of behavior is higher than that which is 
accepted by the general public. 

While each individual profession may have its 
own set of principles and limitations, other 
scholars believe that ethics of all fields are gener- 
ally built upon a universal ability to distinguish 
good from evil, propriety from impropriety, and 
the view that people should do what is right and 
not do what is wrong (Josephson 1989). Here, 
public officials are held to higher standards, not 
against other professions, although their decisions 
can and do affect other fields, but against ordinary 
persons and the general public. 
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For example, although public employees do 
not work directly with life-or-death issues, they 
are expected to serve the people and make deci- 
sions in the best interest of the citizenry. It is 
these decisions that very well may impact how 
a person lives and the decisions that are made up 
to, and after, their death. Here, people see public 
officials as being entrusted to be the guardians of 
resources and represent the public by exhibiting 
the highest of universal morals. And, in a time 
when someone’s lapse in judgment is instantly 
available for public consumption, citizens are 
holding leaders to increasingly higher standards 
and judging them against collective ethical 
norms and not necessarily against the values of 
that profession. 

Case after case of political misconduct can be 
cited, and there is no shortage of examples dem- 
onstrating a lack of moral virtues in the public 
sector. Just a quick scan of the Internet or 
watching one night of the evening news will 
show politicians and civil servants alike involved 
in scandals related to email communication, elec- 
tronic data theft, sex, fraud, conspiracy, and 
money laundering. The presence of unethical 
behavior is not a recent development. Attempts 
to reduce political corruption have been staples in 
American government for hundreds of years. 
Woodrow Wilson and the civil service reform 
efforts began the fight to professionalize govern- 
ment in the 1800s when the patronage system was 
rampant. In 1978, after the Watergate embarrass- 
ment and resignations of several key staff mem- 
bers in the Nixon Administration, the Ethics in 
Government Act was passed (5 usc App 4). The 
Act established rules for former employees 
including a description of prohibited activities, 
guidelines on the proper use of information gained 
during their tenure, and limits on charges for 
speeches and other appearances. It also authorized 
the attorney general to bring civil action against 
anyone who violates the provisions in the Act. 
Lastly, it created the US Office of Government 
Ethics which was charged with issuing rules and 
regulations about ethical conduct, providing train- 
ing in ethics, and monitoring ethics policies in 
organizations (5 USCS 101). Like other federal 
initiatives, the acceptance and implementation of 
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ethics regulations spread to the states and munic- 
ipalities in varying degrees. 

It was also in the 1970s that universities begin 
to attack corruption from yet another direction. By 
introducing government ethics courses into the 
public administration curriculum, students were 
becoming more prepared for the challenges and 
temptations of life in public service. Then, even 
on the heels of the Ethics in Government Act, it 
took another 20 years for the ethics teachings to 
get serious attention in the public administration 
profession (Goss 1996; Frederickson 1993). Even 
now, with advanced education, codes, oaths, and 
standards in place, officials still stray off course. 

Ironically, some point to the very dichotomy 
that was at the heart of reform in the 1800s as one 
of the reasons for the need for continued emphasis 
on ethics and associated regulations. Through the 
years, hiring organizations, merit systems, and 
employee review policies have been put in place 
to keep public administrators insulated from pol- 
itics and the influence of corrupt political prac- 
tices. Initially, the role of the administrator was 
designed to be unbiased and to execute political 
policy with impartial professionalism. Now, 
because administrators are armed with a plethora 
of technical knowledge and have become trusted 
political advisors, their responsibility has grown 
to include policy-making. This shift contradicts 
the core mission of political neutrality because in 
order to make policy, the administrator must be an 
advocate for policy. Being a policy champion 
immediately prejudices the administrator and 
smacks the potential for corruption. It is for 
these reasons that establishing a set of ethical 
codes, and holding officials accountable for their 
behavior, is critical for faithful service to, and 
professional representation of, the public. 


Ethics in Practice and in Theory 


As in many professions, the official association of 
that field creates, maintains, and enforces their 
code of ethics. For example, the American Bar 
Association has a Committee on Ethics and Pro- 
fessional Responsibility charged with the devel- 
opment of national ethics standards for lawyers 
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and judges (www.americanbar.org/groups). In 
order to advance ethics reform in practice for 
those in the field of public administration, the 
American Society for Public Administration 
(ASPA) has been committed to attracting, devel- 
oping, and maintaining an ethical workforce since 
the early 1980s. As an organization, the ASPA 
“affirms its responsibility to develop the spirit of 
responsible professionalism within its member- 
ship and to increase awareness and commitment 
to ethical principles and standards among all those 
who work in public service in all sectors” (www. 
aspanet.org). The National Council of the ASPA 
developed a set of moral principles in 1981 and 
then approved a Code of Ethics for its members in 
1984. The Code is regularly reviewed and was last 
updated in 2013. This most recent version lists the 
following eight principles that members are 
expected to follow: to advance the public interest, 
to uphold the Constitution and the law, to promote 
democratic participation, to strengthen social 
equity, to fully inform and advise, to demonstrate 
personal integrity, to promote ethical organiza- 
tions, and to advance professional excellence. 
And in order to further demonstrate support for 
this mission, the first goal in the ASPA’s current 
strategic plan is to “advocate strong, effective and 
ethical public governance” (www.aspanet.org). 

The literature has contributed to the practical 
application of the ethics movement as well. Since 
the 1970s, scholars have made efforts to produce 
guidelines for professional behavior, clarify duties 
and responsibilities of public servants grounded in 
theory, teach general administrative ethics, and con- 
tinue the call for accountability. The field of research 
does suggest ethics for public administration can be 
distilled into the two broad categories of a bureau- 
cratic paradigm and a democratic paradigm. 

The bureaucratic paradigm focuses more on 
individual values, respect for the administrative 
process, and deference to the roles identified in the 
politics-administration dichotomy. Specifically, 
this tenet includes values such as accountability, 
professional competence, impartiality, integrity, 
consistency, and neutrality (Goss 1996). The dem- 
ocratic paradigm stresses larger, theoretical 
beliefs typically associated with the field of public 
administration such as serving as advocates, 
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applying administrative discretion to advance 
principles in the public interest, being innovative 
problem solvers, seeking fairness and equity, 
encouraging citizen participation, and remaining 
faithful to professional obligations (Goss 1996). 

Both paradigms draw on moral responsibilities 
and ethical judgments; however, their application 
is different. One paradigm clearly identifies indi- 
vidual characteristics and universally accepted 
ethics, while the other focuses more on conceptual 
principles of the field that would not apply to the 
general population. Research has shown that the 
public rejects the Machiavelli notion of two sets of 
morals and favors ethics espoused in the bureau- 
cratic ethos model (Goss 1996). Citizens would 
rather be represented by individuals that value 
common, widely accepted ethics. Having public 
officials that subscribe to loosely defined profes- 
sional concepts that are not in line with the general 
public, and morals to which the public cannot 
relate, makes it more difficult to trust and hold 
them accountable. 


Conclusion 


The need to hold public officials accountable has 
been ongoing since the first patronage job was 
granted in the 1800s. By providing them guide- 
lines for acceptable behavior, civil servants have 
been given the opportunity to succeed and be 
trusted by the people they serve. Research has 
shown that the general public prefers officials to 
practice universal ethical principles instead of 
conceptual ideas that do not apply to everyday 
life of the common person. The previous 
200 years have witnessed the evolution of organi- 
zations, laws, and codes all with the goal of 
enforcing ethical behavior. Even with defined eth- 
ical parameters and legal consequences for 
straying, public servants have still found ways to 
skirt the rules and violate the public trust. The next 
200 years will see technological advancements, 
possible organizational changes, and political 
opportunities that will continue to challenge the 
moral fiber of those in the public administration 
field. By presenting a unified front and addressing 
these challenges in college, reinforcing behavioral 
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expectations by the professional associations, and 
enforcing accountability through legal means, 
tomorrow’s civil servants may be better prepared 
to remain steadfast to a core set of ethics. 
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Synonyms 


Change; Improvement 


Definition 


Public administration innovation is a creative idea 
which is successfully implemented to solve a 
pressing public problem. 


Introduction 


Public administration in the United States con- 
tinues to progress toward ambitions espoused in 
private industry such as efficiency, productivity, 
and even customer satisfaction. Consequently, 
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administrators work to implement innovation 
within the existing framework of law. When Con- 
gress creates regulatory programs, they are 
assigned to an executive department or regulatory 
agency which is staffed with both experts and 
political appointees. This format allows experts 
to apply their knowledge to regulatory problems 
with some protection from politics as the appoin- 
tees serve staggered terms. These agencies may 
also make rules and policy related to the regula- 
tion. And, in terms of enforcement, they may 
investigate, adjudicate, and levy sanctions. In 
essence, administrative law regulates the opera- 
tion of government agencies. Therefore, it has 
profound implications in terms of either promot- 
ing or stymieing innovation. 


Administrative Law 


Administrative law is defined as that which gov- 
erns organizations and the functions of govern- 
ment agencies and how their actions are 
reviewed by the court. Federal administrative 
law governs agencies like Health and Human 
Services and the IRS. States have their own ver- 
sion of administrative law governance. Admin- 
istrative law determines the way power transfers 
from Congress to the administrative agencies. It 
also encompasses the ways agencies use their 
power and how the courts view their procedures 
(Warren 2004). Laws are deliberately written 
imprecisely so that a majority will support the 
legislation. Then responsibility is delegated to 
the agencies to handle the details of enacting 
the law. The federal government sets minimum 
standards, and states may further regulate as long 
as their standards are at least as strong. Most 
agencies are designed to carry out government 
policy through regulation and restriction; service 
agencies instead deliver a government program 
directly to the citizens. 


Innovation in Public Administration 


The definition of innovation in public administra- 
tion is basically a creative idea which is 
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successfully implemented to solve a pressing pub- 
lic problem. The actual innovation of any proce- 
dure in government requires Congress, agencies, 
and the public to cooperate. There are many types 
of innovations: Service innovation refers to either 
an improvement to a public service or product or a 
new product altogether (Windrum 2008). Service 
delivery innovation or process innovation 1s 
defined as improving or providing new methods 
to provide public goods or services (Windrum 
2008). Organizational innovation takes place 
when the changes are made within the agencies 
that provide the goods or services (Windrum 
2008). This includes new standard operating pro- 
cedure or management methods. Conceptual 
innovation refers to a change in political will 
which affects a myriad of procedures within pub- 
lic administration and can even involve new 
forms of governance (Windrum 2008; Walker 
2002). For example, the move toward utilizing 
private sector organizational methods in public 
administration could be considered a conceptual 
innovation. Policy innovations fall into two cat- 
egories: First they can be small and occur over a 
long period of time. Second, they are rapidly 
spurred on by those in government and concep- 
tual innovation (Windrum 2008). Systemic inno- 
vation refers to changes in how public and 
private industries work together to facilitate pro- 
vision of goods and services to the public 
(Windrum 2008). Institutional innovations refer 
to either the update of or the creation of new 
institutions (Windrum 2008; Walker 2002). 
Other areas of innovation can include human 
resource development, management, informa- 
tion and communication, and technology 
(Walker 2002). 

If the goal of Congress is to encourage innova- 
tion in public administration, they possess a myr- 
iad of means to influence the agencies’ actions. 
They may create legislation that includes proce- 
dural guidelines that can encourage change. They 
may make appropriations to provide funding for 
innovation or investigate the agency’s activities to 
stop it. These influences are fine if done on behalf 
of constituents and without any unethical behav- 
ior. Conflicts of interest do occur. An example of 
this could be a politician investigating an agency 
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for attempting to regulate an industry that he is 
somehow beholden to. 

Why should government innovate? First, 
national values change over time, and this affects 
the types of services and products required. Only 
in the 1960s did the public begin to acknowledge 
a need for public preschool programs. Then in 
1965 President Johnson started Head Start as a 
summer test program (Zigler and Muenchow 
1992). Our government went from providing no 
preschool programs to now serving almost a 
million children a year in some sort of state 
preschool program (Zigler and Muenchow 
1992). There is an eternal need to provide more 
services to more people with fewer resources. 
Innovation often entails some form of cost- 
saving measures. Sometimes the actual roles 
and functions of government change; for exam- 
ple, privatization requires innovation. It some- 
times saves money to contract out a service. Yet 
there is still a need for regulation in the entity — a 
private prison, for example — but how much and 
who should be responsible? 

The need to make agencies accountable, 
responsive to the will of the people, and effective 
at communication to the public also requires inno- 
vation. Transparency is a public demand, and the 
advent of the Internet enhances both the ability to 
disseminate good information and bad. Using 
technology to advance innovation requires a lot 
of cooperation and constant training, as well as 
changing how one forms the communication. For 
example, the character restraints of Twitter and the 
image focus of Instagram require savvy crafting of 
messages — proficiency with social media is a new 
innovation in itself. Environmental changes such 
as an aging population or rapid population growth 
require a response from government. How does a 
community attract younger people while still 
catering to the needs of its aging constituents? 
Resource availability issues such as the water 
shortage in California or the water crisis in Flint, 
Michigan, are further examples. 

The need to respond more adequately to citi- 
zens’ calls for greater participation also requires 
innovation. Should the village board live stream 
meetings? Should constituents be able to Skype 
public comments? Sometimes a technological 
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advancement demands an innovation in public 
administration. There is always a need to demon- 
strate a tangible impact in improving people’s 
quality of life. Effective partnerships between the 
public, private, and civil sectors need to exist. And 
agencies must ensure they are socially, economi- 
cally, and environmentally sustainable. 

One example of a successfully implemented 
conceptual public administration innovation is 
what is often referred to as the multiuse court- 
house first described by Fred Sanders at the 
Pound Conference, a discussion of issues in pub- 
lic administration by the nations’ most respected 
scholars. Sanders originally referred to these as 
comprehensive justice centers where one could 
find alternative dispute resolution options such 
as mediation, arbitration, or negotiation (Sanders 
2005). There was a need to reduce the workload 
of the courts as well as offer lower-cost, less 
adversarial methods of conflict resolution to 
communities nationally. First, Sanders explained 
his idea at the conference. After President Carter 
was elected, he appointed Attorney General Bell. 
Bell had attended the conference and commented 
on Sander’s paper embracing this idea. He cre- 
ated a division in the Department of Justice 
called the Office for Improvements in the 
Administration of Justice. Leaders from the 
Pound Conference who came from academia 
and government created a task force to follow 
up on ideas to implement, and Bell headed it 
(Sanders 2005). Then the American Bar Associ- 
ation liked the idea and created what is known as 
its Section of Dispute Resolution which now has 
over 17,000 members. State and federal legisla- 
tion has been passed to support this use of alter- 
native dispute resolution, and several states 
actually require attorneys to discuss all available 
options before litigation. This requires attorneys 
to be educated. Academia responded by offering 
education in alternative dispute resolution. The 
ABA set up a pilot project to test the multiuse 
courthouse in Oklahoma, Texas, and Washington 
DC (Sanders 2005). They found it was essential 
to communicate best practices and teachable 
moments (Sanders 2005). The program has to 
adapt to its environment — it 1s not just transfer- 
rable (Sanders 2005). Now these centers exist in 
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multiple iterations all over the United States and 
have even been implemented internationally. 


Administrative Law and Innovation 
in Public Administration 


Administrative law clearly affects the service and 
service delivery innovations as well as organiza- 
tional innovation. For a new product to be pro- 
vided to the public, health insurance, for example, 
legislation has to come and in this case would be 
handled by the Department of Health and Human 
Services. From there, procedures are created, 
websites are built, and experts are trained to help 
the public with the new procedure. The agency 
has to organize to handle issues with service deliv- 
ery, staff call centers for public questions, enact 
audit procedures to ensure their service quality, 
and so on. Many members of Congress opposed 
the Affordable Care Act that created this innova- 
tion in provision of a public good. They may 
create laws to affect it and there have in fact 
been several attempts to repeal it. The agencies 
then must also work to improve the public per- 
ception of the service while dealing with glitches 
in its provision. 

A public administrator must work within the 
law, be knowledgeable and up to date, as well as 
know what violates current law and the constitu- 
tion. A public administrator also assists in making 
and enacting laws. Because the state’s scope of 
work is ever growing, public administrators have 
been given some freedom in how they implement 
policy. To be clear, public administration is not the 
law; however, a public administrator has a lot of 
flexibility in terms of how he/she interprets and 
shapes the law. Public managers have the oppor- 
tunity to improve public good service delivery to 
citizens by using rulemaking, administrative adju- 
dication, and interjurisdictional agreements and 
contracts. These leaders tend to have partnerships 
in the communities and can create a coalition to 
support new programs. This allows them to advo- 
cate for policy changes because of their knowl- 
edge and legitimacy in the community. 

There is always a will to integrate services to 
save resources. For example, an individual who 
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delivers meals to shut-ins can be trained to assess 
their well-being thereby reducing the workload of 
an ombudsman or social worker. By the same 
token, as certain technologies improve, there is 
also a need to decentralize service delivery. Any 
changes to the day-to-day services and goods 
delivered or their delivery systems can cause 
tension. By utilizing partnerships in the commu- 
nity, leaders can encourage acceptance to change 
by trickling down their message. Engaging the 
citizens is essential for implementation of any 
type of innovation to be successful. It is impor- 
tant to start with citizen engagement right away 
and utilize all the new technologies including 
social media to build strong support. If there 
are bumps in implementation, this good will 
gained from open communication can help with 
frustrations. 


Conclusion 


Effective implantation of innovations in public 
administration must have excellent management. 
Changes must be embraced at the top to be suc- 
cessful. There must be capacity to pace the inno- 
vation appropriately — there should be smaller 
tests before rolling a new procedure or product 
out to everyone so that kinks can be worked out in 
advance. The public must also believe in the vir- 
tues of the innovation — government has to effec- 
tively communicate why it is making a change 
both to those handling that change and their cus- 
tomers, in this case citizens. People need the tools 
to effectively do their jobs — management must 
identify and provide technical skills needed. 
Lastly, performance has to be measured so that 
processes may be improved and those improve- 
ments may be sustained. 


Cross-References 


Administrative Discretion 

Administrative Procedure 

Agency Rulemaking 

Complex Interaction of Administration and 
Law 
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Executive Orders and Public Administration 
Future of Public Administration and Law 
Impact of Law on Public Administration 
Lawmaking and Public Administration 
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Law and Public 
Administrator’s Commitment 


William Hatcher and Shannon Cooper 
Department of Political Science, Augusta 
University, Augusta, GA, USA 


Synonyms 


Accountability; Constitutional competence; Con- 
stitutional or legal framework 


Definition 


The responsibility of bureaucrats to follow the 
constitutional and legal framework of their nation. 
Professional standards and democratic values 
hold that public administrators should be 
concerned with fairness in administration and 
ethics in their duties. Commitment to the law 
does not allow public administrators to disregard 
ethics in their administrative decisions. 
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Introduction: Democratic 
Accountability, Bureaucratic 
Accountability, and Political 
Accountability 


Defining a public administrator’s commitment to 
the law requires explaining three forms of 
accountability. Democratic accountability is the 
public administrator’s responsibility to follow 
democratic values, such as constitutionally pro- 
tected freedoms and rights. Public administrators 
have a responsibility to ensure fairness in admin- 
istrative practices of government. Second, 
bureaucratic accountability is the public admin- 
istrator’s responsibility to follow evidence-based 
techniques in their duties along with the norms 
and values of their profession, which call for 
public administrators to promote efficiency, effec- 
tiveness, and also fairness in administration. The 
demands of bureaucratic accountability and dem- 
ocratic accountability may at times conflict with 
political accountability or the wishes and edicts of 
political officials. 

The public administrator’s first commitment is 
to follow the legal framework of their nation. The 
public administrator’s commitment to the law 
does not necessarily mean that she follows the 
political wishes of her superior. In the United 
States of America (USA), public administrators 
have a duty to first follow the Constitution. 
Accordingly, the public administrator’s commit- 
ment to the law is rooted in constitutional princi- 
ples. This commitment may be ambiguous. Such 
administrative challenges demonstrate why 
Woodrow Wilson wrote that it may be more diffi- 
cult to “run a constitution” than create one. The 
public administrator working in the modern 
administrative state will be faced with decisions 
that challenge her commitment to the law. John 
Rohr (1986) argued that the modern administra- 
tive state in the USA has evolved to meet the 
demands of the Constitution and society. As 
actors in the modern administrative state, public 
administrators have the commitment to follow 
constitutional principles, even though at times 
those actions may be in conflict with decisions 
of political superiors. In fact, the US Supreme 
Court has held that public officials may be held 
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personally liable for violating the constitutional 
rights of citizens (Rosenbloom et al. 2004). 

The public administrator often may be faced 
with a situation where she has to consider bureau- 
cratic accountability, democratic accountability, 
and ethics in ensuring that her professional actions 
confirm to a nation’s constitutional system. In the 
following paragraphs, the public administrator’s 
commitment to the law is discussed by examining 
the commitment of bureaucrats to professional 
responsibilities (bureaucratic accountability) along 
with the public good and ethics (democratic 
accountability). Special attention is paid to how 
commitment to the law may go against the public 
admuinistrator’s commitment to political superiors 
(political accountability). The discussion concludes 
by providing practical guidance for public admin- 
istrators to understand their commitment to the law. 


Professional Responsibilities of Public 
Administrators 


Professionalism in public administration dictates 
rational decision-making. Max Weber viewed 
rational bureaucracy as a positive force in society 
because governments dominated by technocrats 
are more likely to be efficient and effective than 
governments dominated by charismatic leaders. 
Today, professionalism in the bureaucracy is 
more likely to ensure the protection of democratic 
governance and the concept of fairness than 
unprofessional bureaucracies beholden to politics 
and not a commitment to the law. Ideally, law 
should be the product of rational debate, but in 
politics this at times may not be the case. In 
democracies, public administrators are faced 
with the challenge of dealing with situations 
where the law may conflict with the goals of 
democratic administration — efficiency, effective- 
ness, and fairness. In these administrative 
situations, what is the public administrator’s com- 
mitment to the law? 

In a democracy, public managers who use pub- 
lic law as a guidance stand a greater chance of 
enhancing democratic values such as accountabil- 
ity (Christensen and Nicholson-Crotty 2011). As 
noted, since the 1970s, the US Supreme Court has 
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ruled that public administrators are personally 
responsible for their actions that violate the con- 
stitutional rates of individuals (Rosenbloom 
et al. 2004). Given this degree of personal liability, 
public administrators should strive to be knowl- 
edgeable about the legal rights of the citizens. 


The Public Good and the Ethics 
of Dissent 


Public administrators are often said to have a 
commitment to the “public good.” Such a com- 
mitment is related to the public administrator’s 
commitment to the law. However, the concept of 
the public good is difficult to operationalize. In a 
democracy, the public good is often viewed as 
what the public wants from the government. But 
the public’s opinion on a number of issues differs 
from survey to survey. Additionally, public man- 
agers view their jobs as serving the perceived 
clientele of their organizations. Research on pub- 
lic managers has found that they tend to serve their 
organization’s stakeholders rather than the general 
public. Public administrators view the public 
good as serving the clients of their agencies. For 
instance, in a limited number of students survey- 
ing a handful of top executives in the US federal 
bureaucracy, the managers discussed their respon- 
siveness to their client groups over the general 
public (Friedman et al. 1966). Given that institu- 
tional practices push public administrators to 
focus on their client groups, there is an overall 
need for legal accountability for bureaucracies to 
be rational. 

The public administrator’s commitment to the 
law becomes ambiguous when the law, policy, or 
behavior of a political official counteracts consti- 
tutional requirements or ethical determinants. In 
such situations, it can be argued that the public 
administrator has a duty to dissent. Public admin- 
istration scholars have analyzed the effects of 
organizational dissent or what has been termed 
“guerrilla government” (O’Leary 2013). The 
field of public administration needs to provide 
answers for when guerrilla government is appro- 
priate and does not violate the public administra- 
tor’s commitment to the law. 
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In The Ethics of Dissent, O’ Leary (2013) used 
three theoretical lenses to explain the concept of 
guerrilla government and provide administrative 
guidance for practitioners. First, O’Leary used the 
bureaucratic politics literature to explain how 
bureaucracies are political organizations, where 
even merit-based employees make political deci- 
sions and cannot be truly apolitical. Public 
administrators hold the expertise on policy and 
are the actors with the closest connections with 
the groups that are being served by a public 
program. Such situations call for public admin- 
istrators to be given and practice discretion in 
their daily work. Public administrators should 
practice guerrilla government when there is a 
strong conflict with constitutional principles. 
Second, the literature on organizations and man- 
agement is used to explain how democratic polit- 
ical systems are open once where policy is made 
and implemented through networks of public, 
nonprofit, and private firms. In such systems, 
the connection from policymakers to implemen- 
ters is not clear. Lastly, ethics in government can 
be used as a guide to understand guerrilla gov- 
ernment and the public administrator’s commit- 
ment to the law. 

In public agencies, according to Dwight 
Waldo’s (1980) “Twelve Ethical Obligations,” 
public managers find themselves at the center of 
a battle between self, law, religion, public interest, 
and organizational norms (O’Leary 2013). Gener- 
ally, ethics is defined as the study of values and 
how one deciphers what is right and what is wrong 
(O’Leary 2013; Rohr 1989). But as O’Leary 
argued, ethics is being able to know what is right 
or wrong and also doing right. Thus, guerrilla 
government should be employed when the public 
administrator has to decide between following 
political instructions and the legal framework 
governing her organization. In such situations, 
ethics, professional, and commitment to the 
law push the administrator to practice guerrilla 
government. 

The public administrator’s commitment to the 
law does not allow the bureaucrat to act outside of 
professional values, constitutional requirements, 
and ethics because she is given orders. In other 
words, the public administrator cannot hide 
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behind the Nuremberg Defense of simply follow- 
ing orders (Shafritz et al. 2015). The ethical codes 
of professions offer guidance. For instance, the 
ethical code of public administration focuses on 
a need for democratic values in public bureaucra- 
cies (Stewart 1985). Such a code is another part of 
professional bureaucracy and the morality of serv- 
ing democratic values. However, many public 
managers’ hold to a strict view of the need for 
apolitical administration may view the issue of 
morality in public administration as a question 
that undermines the democratic process. To these 
managers, elected officials determine the morality 
of government as the people’s representatives 
picked through the ballot box. Still, this runs the 
risk of being put in a situation where one is merely 
following orders. Stewart (1985) discussed how 
public administrators need to view themselves as 
“ethical agents.” Accordingly, public administra- 
tors have an “ethic of dissent” obligation to ensure 
that their work follows the professionalism of the 
field and democratic values (O’Leary 2013; 
Newswander 2015). 

The practical features of such administrative 
behavior need to be explored. Is such dissent an 
act that is protected by the legal framework of a 
nation? In the USA, the Supreme Court has 
ruled that public servants have First Amend- 
ment protections that allow them to speak out 
against wrongdoing in government or to 
express political opinions (Newswander 2015). 
For instance, in Rankin v. McPherson (1987), 
the Supreme Court ruled that a public employee 
was wrongly fired for a disapproving comment 
about President Ronald Reagan surviving 
the attempt made on his life (Rosenbloom 
et al. 2004). 

Public administrators are citizens as well as 
bureaucrats. In their role as citizens, public admin- 
istrators can serve as “guerrilla statesmen” by 
speaking out, even at times against political 
superiors, to help the public understand public 
policy decisions (Newswander 2015, p. 126). 
Still, guerrilla statesmanship is reserved for hope- 
fully rare situations in government where the pub- 
lic administrator’s commitment to constitutional 
requirements and ethics supersedes actions from 
political agents. 


Law and Public Administrator’s Commitment 


Guidance for Public Administrators 


The public administrator’s commitment to the law 
is not a simple administrative issue. In a democ- 
racy, public administrators ideally follow the 
wishes of their political superiors, but what hap- 
pens when those wishes violate key constitutional 
principles, such as freedom of speech, unreason- 
able search and seizures, and freedoms of the 
press to name just a few? In such situations, prac- 
ticing public managers look to scholarship to pro- 
vide guidance and answers. The following 
guidelines may help: 


e First, public agencies exist to implement the 
policy of elected institutions (Moe and 
Gilmour 1995). Nevertheless, public adminis- 
trators are legally and ethically responsible for 
their actions. Given this, there are times that 
public administrators have a responsibility to 
practice ethical dissent. 

e Second, public administrators have a duty 
to follow their constitutional framework and 
democratic values. Ideally, political supe- 
riors also have such responsibilities. How- 
ever, in the situations where they may not, 
public administrators are citizens and have 
been depending on their nation’s constitu- 
tional protections to ensure democratic 
values. 

e Lastly, the professional norms and values of 
public administration serve as an excellent 
guide to help public administrators understand 
their commitment to the law. Furthermore, the 
ability to listen well to the public and also other 
stakeholders aid in ensuring that public admin- 
istrators are balancing democratic accountabil- 
ity and administrative effectiveness (Stivers 
1994). In the end, public administrators have 
a responsibility to both. 


Conclusion 


The public administrators’ commitment to the 
law is rooted in their commitment to the legal 
framework of their nation. This commitment at 
times can be an administrative challenge of 
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balancing ethics, professional accountability, 
and politics for the public administrator. When 
democratic values are expressed in a nation’s 
legal framework, then the public administra- 
tors’ commitment to the law is their commit- 
ment to democracy. 


Cross-References 


Administrative Autonomy of Public 


Organizations 

Authority in Organizations 
Bureaucratic Power 
Organizational Control 
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Law as a Source of Democratic 
Principles and Public 
Administration 


Alison Staudinger 
University of Wisconsin-Green Bay, Green Bay, 
WI, USA 


Synonyms 


Government by the people; Legal and political 
accountability; Popular sovereignty and the rule 
of law 


Definition 


Countermajoritarian Difficulty: The concern that 
legal branches will overturn laws passed by dem- 
ocratically elected officials. 

Judicial Review: The ability of courts to examine 
whether laws or policies are in accordance with a 
state’s constitutional or legal framework. 
Rights-Bearing: The notion that citizens or 
humans are entitled to make certain claims against 
the government because of their status. 


Introduction 


A central question for legal theorists is whether 
law and politics are distinct domains, standing 
independent from one another, or bear a more 
complex relationship. This matters for the 
possibility of law serving to create, regulate, or 
maintain democratic processes, institutions, and 
habits of citizenship. Those who see law and legal 
norms as only a particular form of politics may 
doubt that legal norms, even ones that purport to 
be democratic, have much force if democratic 
norms and institutions outside of the law do not 
support them. This approach is briefly discussed, 
but the bulk of this entry concerns schools and 
thinkers who understand law and legal norms to 
be at least someone district and thus for law to 
have productive and institutional effects. Even for 
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those who understand law and politics as separate, 
or as at least distinct in some important but poten- 
tially overlapping ways, conceive of the possibil- 
ity of law’s influence on democracy in ways 
ranging from the architecture of a constitutional 
regime to theoretical underpinnings of the rule of 
law to procedural democracy and even practices 
of citizenship. Finally, the meaning of market- 
based reforms in the practice of public adminis- 
tration as well as late capitalism itself makes the 
possibilities of overcoming democratic deficits 
even more difficult. 


Law as Politics by Other Means 


The idea that law serves to protect democratic 
principles can result from a natural law conception 
that sees positive law as an attempt to reflect and 
protect fundamental rights given by a deity or 
rooted in humanity or a positivist account of law 
as the creation of a particular society. In either 
case, law is generally understood as forming a 
distinct domain where norms, standards, and prac- 
tices differ from those in other branches or spheres 
of life. But there are other ways to understand law, 
many of which evolved from the position of twen- 
tieth century legal realism, which analyzed the 
law in its social context. Critical legal studies 
(CLS), for example, explains law as a function 
of society’s power structures, often focusing on 
class, race, and gender. Law is understood as 
maintaining or producing these hierarchies, 
while appearing to promote neutral or liberal 
values, which CLS scholars often critique as 
inherently contradictory or dependent on exclu- 
sions. Behaviorist approaches within political sci- 
ence also see law as politics by other means, 
although they tend to study judicial decision- 
making in relation to the preferences of judicial 
actors, public opinion, and power as well as the 
obviously legal sources of precedent, rules, stat- 
utes, and legislation. Neither school equates law 
and politics directly, in the sense that both recog- 
nize and analyze the way in which legal language, 
norms, and institutions privilege certain out- 
comes, which may themselves be politically 
enforced. However, both raise interesting 
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questions about the work that law does for or in 
democracy. 

CLS scholars, although diverse, tend to be 
skeptical about claims that law or legal norms 
serve to advance democratic values like contesta- 
tion, equality, accountability, and rule of law. For 
example, some CLS and other authors have 
advanced a “critique of rights” which seeks to 
understand the meaning and limitations of the 
contemporary use of “rights talk” to express citi- 
zen claims against the state (Kennedy 1998). The 
argument is that rights, which seemingly increase 
the possibilities of genuine democracy and justice, 
instead limit this development in their insistence 
on individualized protections which occlude pos- 
sible relations of dominance contained within 
them, as the notion of private property rights 
does. Or they may be that a right established in 
one area fits uneasily into another context. Rights 
may also, despite their theoretical universality, be 
less accessible for citizens of different nations or 
statuses within nations. For example, the 1936 
constitution, also known as the Stalin Constitu- 
tion, recognized extensive civil rights for individ- 
uals and even protected religious and ethnic 
minorities; in reality, these rights were frequently 
abrogated by the state. The recognition of a right 
in court may even harm the people it purports to 
help, as in the United States where the “right to 
counsel” recognized in the US Supreme Court 
ruling in Gideon v. Wainwright (1962). Although 
people generally believe that they have the right to 
counsel, lack of funding means that many of the 
indigent accused wait for months, sometimes in 
jail, for representation. In this reading, the seem- 
ingly democratic legal guarantee of “rights” is in 
fact serving as ideological cover for inequality 
and oppression. 

For those who study judicial behavior, the 
democratic capacity of law is more likely to be 
understood in relation to how judges make 
choices in relation to public opinion, which is a 
proxy for democratic voice. The dominant models 
of judicial behaviorism — strategic and 
attitudinal — look to see how judges act in relation 
to their goals and policy preferences (Segal and 
Spaeth 2002). This is problematic for democracy, 
because it suggests that legal decision-making, 
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which is often protected from the accountability 
pressures that elections provide for other officials, 
may be reflecting the members of a court and their 
political preferences more than any overarching 
legal vision. Or they may use their opinions to 
strategically communicate their political and legal 
vision (Baum 2008; Friedman 2009). However, 
judicial behavior may also, as argues, reflect dom- 
inant public opinion, and thus escape this trap. In 
the case of an international court with members 
from more than one nation state, judicial behav- 
iorist might ask whether court members favor 
their home nation in their decision-making; 
while this might be a cause for critique of the 
impartiality of law, it could also mean a sort of 
accountability — or mere chauvinism. Judicial 
behaviorists may be thus skeptical of the role of 
law in democracy or view it as question of respon- 
siveness to public opinion. 


Law as Source for Democratic 
Institutions 


Legal rules and procedures, whether constitu- 
tional or administrative, certainly shape the insti- 
tutions, norms, and agendas of other parts of 
public administration often seen as more political 
or bureaucratic. Most glaring are the ways that 
constitutions, written or unwritten, contain com- 
mitments to democratic principles such as rights, 
equality, separation of powers, popular sover- 
eignty, and due process. All of these can be illus- 
trated through the South African constitution of 
1997. This document views citizens and humans 
as rights-bearing subjects, codifying these rights 
ranging from political rights to speech and assem- 
bly, through civil rights like education and those 
afforded the accused, and onto economic rights to 
housing, to unionization and the unique right to 
choose a profession. Citizens thus emerge as sov- 
ereign and with inherent claims on the state; 
indeed, a famous clause notes that these rights 
can only be limited when reasonable in “an open 
and democratic society based on human dignity, 
equality and freedom.” The notion of equality 1s 
explicit in this constitution, which protects a long 
list of prohibited grounds for discrimination and 
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follows the German Constitution of 1949’s com- 
mitment to “human dignity” as a core principle. 

As with many constitutions, South Africa’s 
creates a structure of government where there is 
cooperation and competition both within a federal 
structure, national, provincial, and local, and 
between branches, legislative, judicial, and exec- 
utive. It also adds a special set of institutions in 
Section Nine explicitly charged with protecting 
democracy and human rights. While the US Con- 
stitution’s invocation of “we the people” is per- 
haps the most famous constructional nod to 
popular sovereignty, or the idea that governments 
are legitimated by the consent of the people, the 
South African constitution reflects this idea both 
in commitments to public access to the legislative 
body and to the civil service and other parts of 
public administration. Finally, these broad com- 
mitments to democratic equality and access are 
substantiated by guarantees of due process should 
they be abrogated. 

Similar guarantees exist in many constitutions 
around the world, although, as in South Africa, all 
of these democratic constitutional commitments 
do not always exist outside of paper. Indeed, 
sometimes the role of public law in relation to 
democracy is to thwart it, especially as lawmakers 
and judicial actors attempt to manage suprana- 
tional development. For example, the Committee 
of Permanent Representatives in the European 
Union (COREPER) is established by treaty and 
composed mainly of member state ambassadors. 
COREPER is quite powerful, and yet its members 
are not elected and its role is not publically prom- 
inent. This is one of the many aspects of the 
European Union that have prompted calls to 
mend a “democratic deficit” as well as the possi- 
bility of member state exist in search of sover- 
eignty. Indeed, the very notion of constitution law 
as “higher” than everyday legislation and statute 
is a notion with a complex relationship to democ- 
racy. On one hand, it reflects the idea that consti- 
tutions contain the core democratic principles of a 
social contract between citizens, but on the other it 
can potentially supersede the decisions of demo- 
cratically elected officials or citizens themselves. 
In the United States, the constitution guarantee of 
freedom of speech has been used to invalidate 
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campaign finance laws passed by a democratically 
elected Congress and supported by the public. 


Rule of Law and Citizenship 


Rule of law is the legal concept most directly 
associated with democracy and democratization. 
The notion that governments are “of laws and not 
of men” is at the heart of the idea of public law 
itself, which purports to govern how states and 
citizens interact in a common attempt to promote 
the public good. Rule of law is seen as essential to 
democracy, because it provides a set of public 
rules that apply to everyone and demands a fair 
administration process, both for bureaucracies 
and judiciaries. The concept of “equality before 
the law” is deeply democratic and is promoted by 
entities like the United Nations who seek democ- 
ratization and considered an essential element of a 
democratic state in measurements of democracy. 

Public law provides the basic requirements, 
duties, and rights of citizens and frames the possi- 
bilities for their civic participation and education. 
For example, Alexis de Tocqueville et al. ({1840] 
2002) considered juries of the United States to be a 
key institution that promoted civic engagement 
and taught democratic life because citizens would 
learn about the law and how to use it, and because 
classes would mix. While Tocqueville identified 
the jury as a place where citizens could be politi- 
cally educated and substantively experience equal- 
ity, we also might think of the practices of initiative 
and referendum. For example, citizens in some 
subnational or subregional entities, like Catalonia, 
Quebec or Scotland, can vote on their membership 
in a state or regional union. This reinforces the 
notion that the people control political member- 
ship and that self-determination is central to inter- 
national law. Similarly, some states or subnational 
units allow for citizens to either directly propose 
law and then put it up to the people for ratifica- 
tions, or allow, as in Switzerland, veto power by 
citizens when a significant amount of citizens or 
cantons call for a popular vote. 

Although democracy and bureaucracy are 
sometimes considered in opposition, similar 
possibilities for civic learning exist within these 
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systems as well; for example, Fung and Wright 
(2003) argue that there can be democratic partici- 
pation in sites that are neither fully part of the state 
or private spaces. They explore how Porte Alegre’s 
experiment with participatory budgeting func- 
tioned in tandem with the bureaucracy and in fact 
helped create a more streamlined and certainly 
more public administration. Given the importance 
of bureaucracy in modern welfare states and those 
with large regulatory apparatuses, the bureaucracy 
may continue to develop as a site for democratic 
innovation. 


Judicial Review as a Threat to Democracy 


Judicial review is a standard feature of contempo- 
rary public law, although it functions different in 
different contexts, particularly depending on 
whether the state has common law elements. 
However, its general purpose is to empower the 
courts to interpret the actions and legislation of 
other government actors to determine whether 
they accord with constitutionally or other legal 
sources, and in these cases overturn the law or 
propose another remedy. The ability of courts to 
strike down the decisions of democratically 
elected officials, as noted above, can be problem- 
atic, especially as many judges, particularly at the 
highest levels, are not themselves elected nor, 
often, do they serve for set terms. We might 
worry that this causes a “countermajoritarian dif- 
ficulty” because a judicial minority overturns the 
will of the people as expressed in legislation or 
executive action (Bickel 1986). For example, the 
ruling by the European Court of Justice which 
required Google to respond to some takedown 
notices from users who wanted to invoke “the 
right to be forgotten,” while exciting for privacy 
advocates, was a decision by an unelected court in 
Europe directed at a US corporation; could it be 
said to be democratic? And, as noted above, 
courts may overturn popular pieces of legislation, 
like campaign finance reform. They may also 
overturn the directly expressed voice of the 
people, as in the cases in the United States 
where, despite a popular vote to ban it, marriage 
equality for same-sex couples was judicially 
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established. One way to solve the problem of the 
countermajoritarian difficulty is to view courts as 
“representation-reinforcing” when they act to 
insure access to the political process (Ely 1980). 
Or, perhaps courts are empowered to overturn 
laws because it allows them to protect “discrete 
and insular minorities” as noted in a famous foot- 
note in US Constitutional history in United States 
v. Carolene Products Co. (1938). An alternative 
conceptualization follows Bruce Ackerman 
(1993), who distinguishes between “normal” and 
“constitutional” politics, the latter occurring at 
moments of great popular excitement and demo- 
cratic empowerment of executive and judicial 
actors; as long as the courts attend to these 
moments, they are acting democratically. 

This problem plagues countries most acutely 
when, as in the United States, who have a very 
strong form of judicial review called judicial 
supremacy, which views the highest appeals court 
as one of “last resort” and as the last work on the 
constitutionality of any law. Other countries, partic- 
ularly civil law countries, tend to prefer legislative 
supremacy and often, as in the United Kingdom, 
exclude the ability of courts to strike down legisla- 
tion. And in states that have a specialized system of 
judicial review where a constitutional court is solely 
enable to strike down primary legislation, often 
called the Austrian system because of its author, 
Hans Kelsen. In these systems, other (more demo- 
cratic) branches share a certain degree of responsi- 
bility for answering constitutional questions, thus 
alleviating some of the pressure. 


Conclusion 


In this entry, law as a source for democratic prin- 
ciples and public administration has been treated 
primarily in relation to a minimal conception of 
democracy as a system of limited government 
with regular and fair elections. Although hinted 
at through the discussion of equality and rights as 
core democratic values, democracy is arguably 
not merely about the aggregative functions of 
elections as an expression of popular sovereignty. 
As in the example of citizenship above, participa- 
tory theories of democracy might look to how law 
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facilitates or frames the activities of the people, 
perhaps through their capacity for free speech and 
assembly. Advocates for deliberation in demo- 
cratic states might look for institutional structures 
that allow for extended and thoughtful wrestling 
by officials, citizens, or by both on new policies, 
such as requirements for public hearings. Those 
who favor a more agonistic and combative 
democracy through which citizen’s advance their 
normative commitments might look for how plu- 
ralistic legal systems are. If democracy is broadly 
understood, citizens may better be able to address 
difficulties, whether countermajoritarian or in 
the shape of bureaucratic institutions, moving 
forward. 

Despite the potential for public law to serve as 
a source for democratic principles, the tension 
between these principles and public law is still 
great. Dwight Waldo ([1948] 2006) argued that 
this problem was deep-seated and only likely to be 
addressed in piecemeal fashion. The turn in public 
administration to the new public management 
model that draws on organizational theory and 
the language and procedures of private business 
may continue to make this difficult; for example, 
the notion that citizens are “clients” to be 
served by the state is a strikingly different con- 
ceptualization of this relationship from one of the 
sovereign and empowered citizen. Seeking to 
democratize public administration through the 
legal process can only occur if the democratic 
norms and processes outside the legal process 
are opened to this. As governance increasingly 
outstrips state borders and responds to the power 
of multinational corporations specifically and 
market forces more generally, the need for new 
outlets for civic engagement are many. However, 
the legal tools for guaranteeing these access 
points, such as rights and public opinion, are 
difficult to deploy in the world of public adminis- 
tration without falling back into a model of clients 
rather than citizens. 
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Definition 


Public administration consists of the organiza- 
tions, procedures, rules, and budgets employed 
to provide public goods and services. 


Law Constraints on Public Administration 


Introduction 


Careerists who work in public sector agencies are 
often faced with situations wherein the main ques- 
tion is not what to do or even how to go about 
implementing a law. Rather the question is does 
the law allow me to do what I want, and perhaps 
need, to do. Managers at all levels of federal, state, 
and local bureaucracies must comply with the 
federal and state constitutions as well as laws 
that are enacted by legislative bodies and rules 
created by administrative agencies. It is complex 
and constraining. 

This chapter will attempt to detail the main 
constraints faced by public sector managers. The 
chapter will be organized according to a legal 
hierarchy that starts with the Federal Constitution 
and continues downward to local ordinances. Of 
necessity, variations in state and local laws will 
not be detailed as that would be far beyond the 
scope of this work. Rather, where there is the 
potential for local or state variation, that potential 
will be identified so that the reader can do the 
necessary research. 


The US Constitution 


The Constitution and Equal Protection 

All discussions of the constraints on actions by 
governments must start with the US Constitution. 
Much of what is detailed in both the body of the 
document and the amendments is concerned with 
what things governments may not do. For example, 
Article I, Section 10, is concerned with a list of 
things that states, and by extension, local govern- 
ments, may not do, including a prohibition against 
passing bills of attainder and ex post facto laws. 
Perhaps more importantly, the Bill of Rights has a 
long list of things that governments may not do, 
including a prohibition on unreasonable searches 
and seizures, protections against regulating politi- 
cal speech, and protections for religious freedom of 
expression. 

The body of the Constitution, the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and the Fourteenth Amendment together 
work to prohibit discrimination based on race, 
gender, sexual orientation, ethnic origin, and 
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other categories that the courts grant some sort of 
protected status. In the simplest terms, whenever 
the government treats someone differently than 
another person because of some characteristic of 
the person as opposed to their behavior, it has to 
have a valid reason to do so. The reason required 
depends on the nature of the reason for the differ- 
ential treatment. 

Some types of different treatment, such as race, 
require that the government meet a very high bur- 
den before they can justify the differential treat- 
ment. The courts use the term “strict scrutiny” to 
refer to this standard of review. Under this standard, 
the government must prove that the discrimination 
is justified by a compelling government interest 
and that the policy is the least restrictive way to 
achieve this compelling government interest. In 
practical terms, this almost always means that the 
government loses the lawsuit. Recent cases on the 
issue of affirmative action in university admission 
policies (Gratz v. Bollinger 2003; Grutter 
v. Bollinger 2003) ruled that diversity can be a 
compelling government interest, but the proce- 
dures that can be legally used to achieve that diver- 
sity are very limited. Any quota or numerical 
ranking system will fail the test. For purposes of 
hiring or promotion decisions, this means that 
almost any selection system that grants preferential 
treatment to an applicant based on their race will 
likely fail if challenged in court. 

Many forms of discrimination require only that 
the government show a rational relationship to a 
legitimate government interest. This is a very 
lenient standard and the government almost 
always wins such lawsuits. This type of “ordinary 
scrutiny” or “rational basis” scrutiny is applied to 
all cases unless there is some reason not to apply 
it, such as the existence of a suspect classification, 
such as race, or a quasi-suspect classification, 
such as gender. 

A special type of equal protection analysis is 
prescribed for cases of gender discrimination. 
What is required is that the government shows a 
substantial relationship to an important govern- 
ment interest. What this actually means is pretty 
unclear, except that the standard that the govern- 
ment must meet is higher than rational basis and 
less than strict scrutiny. 
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What this all means for the public sector man- 
ager is that whenever a policy treats someone 
differently than another person because of that 
person’s status, religion, or physical characteris- 
tics, there must be a legally valid reason for doing 
so. What reason is required depends on the nature 
of the classification. This may seem unclear, but 
there is a large body of case law, federal statutes, 
and federal regulations that provide detailed guid- 
ance for particular issues. 


The Constitution and Due Process 

The Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments both man- 
date that protected constitutional interests, such as 
life, liberty, and property, may not be taken away 
by the government without notice and due process 
of law. In effect, this means that you can’t take 
away a protected thing, such as a tenured public 
sector job, without having a good reason and 
without providing the person an opportunity to 
say why the reason is not valid. 

Any large bureaucracy must deal with the fact 
that their own employees, and prospective 
employees, may sue them whenever employment 
or promotion is denied or disciplinary action is 
taken. Most personnel manuals and collective 
bargaining agreements provide for a set of 
agreed-upon procedures when there is a difference 
of opinion concerning the validity of a personnel 
action. Often, there is an agency that is charged 
with hearing these disputes. At the federal level, it 
is the Merit Systems Protection Board (MSPB), 
created by the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978. 
This body hears thousands of cases each year, 
28,509 cases in 2015 alone (United States Merit 
Systems Protection Board 2016). States have their 
own hearing bodies, with some providing far 
more protections to employees than others. Man- 
agers must heed the rules and procedures set out in 
personnel manuals as failure to follow proper 
procedure will often result in a reversal of the 
adverse action by one of these hearing bodies. 

There is a huge amount of case law on what 
constitutes due process in the personnel arena, and 
smart lawyers are skilled at alleging that whatever 
process that is provided is not sufficient. The 
public sector manager who is faced with such an 
attorney must hope that the personnel manual or 
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collective bargaining agreement is sufficiently 
detailed and precisely written as it applies to the 
situation in question. 

The dispute over the extent to which civil ser- 
vice protections apply to protect workers lies at 
the heart of the political battle over the future of 
public sector trade unions. Critics of public sector 
unions assert that the extent to which civil service 
protections and collective bargaining provisions 
protect workers from discipline or dismissal 
serves to render the public bureaucracies rigid 
and unresponsive to political control. These asser- 
tions go so far as to opine that the system serves to 
insure mediocrity as there is no effective way to 
get rid of poor performers or improve the work of 
mediocre performers without running afoul of 
civil service rules. Proponents argue that civil 
service rules serve to protect the politically neutral 
competence of the bureaucracy in that public sec- 
tor workers who take principled stands are pro- 
tected from retaliation for doing so. Additionally, 
these civil service rules serve to protect important 
values such as equal protection of the laws and 
rationality in decision making. In essence, one can 
argue that there are competing pressures in the 
public sector and that politically neutral compe- 
tence and political accountability are two values 
in constant flux and tension in the public sector. 


Specific Issues of Federal Law 


Affirmative Action and Anti-discrimination 
Statutes 

Executive order 10,925, issued by President 
Kennedy on March 1, 1961, used the phrase 
“affirmative action” to refer to the mandate that 
federal agencies and contractors aggressively 
enforce his anti-discrimination policies. This 
phrase came to mean that special preferences 
would be granted to historically disadvantaged 
groups as a way to counter the continuing 
adverse effects of past overt discrimination 
against those groups. By the mid-1970s, large 
numbers of public sector organizations had affir- 
mative action plans in place, often as a result of a 
court order or consent decree. These plans some- 
times included racial quotas. 
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The 1978 decision in Regents of the University 
of California v. Bakke was a landmark in that it 
was the first victory for those plaintiffs alleging 
that they were the victims of reverse discrimina- 
tion. For the next decade plus, the courts struggled 
with the legal standard to be applied to such cases. 
Ultimately, the Supreme Court issued the decision 
in Adarand Constructors v. Pena in 1995, which 
established the “Color Blind” approach to such 
cases under which cases of racial discrimination 
were decided using the standard of strict scrutiny 
regardless of whether the discrimination was 
invidious or benign. Over time, affirmative action 
plans have become so difficult to justify in the 
public sector that the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity compliance amounts to little more than a 
statement on the job announcement that the 
employer is an EEO employer and the gathering 
of survey data from job applicants. No quotas 
exist and any hiring criterion that assigns points 
based on race is easily defeated when challenged. 
While it is technically possible for an affirmative 
action plan to survive strict scrutiny, no plan that 
directly affects numerical selection criteria can 
survive legal challenge. 

This does not mean that a manager may use an 
improper decision criterion, such as race or eth- 
nicity, in making a personnel decision. Anti- 
discrimination statutes are still in place at the 
federal and state levels and must be followed. 
While the use of a selection criterion such as a 
score on a civil service exam would seem, at first 
glance, to be neutral with regard to race or ethnic- 
ity, such instruments can easily have a disparate 
impact on historically disadvantaged groups. If 
that is the case, careful attention must be paid to 
validation of the instrument. Even if there is a 
disparate impact, successful defense of any law- 
suits is still possible if the instrument measures 
bona fide occupation qualifications and has been 
properly validated by an expert in the field. 


Sexual Orientation 

The 2015 decision in Obergefell v. Hodges pretty 
much removed all doubt regarding the issue of 
whether a public sector organization could 
overtly discriminate against people on the basis 
of sexual orientation. While covert and de facto 
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discrimination certainly still exists in many com- 
munities, any overt discrimination would easily 
be struck down in any federal court. 

The treatment of those who are transgendered, 
who are nonconforming (TGNC), or who reject 
the traditional notions of gender altogether is less 
certain. As of 2016, the military was grappling 
with the issue of how to treat those who do not 
identify with their birth gender. In 2012, the 
decision in Macey v. Holder established that dis- 
crimination against the transgendered constituted 
gender discrimination under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 Macey v. Holder (2012). In 2013, the 
Social Security Administration made it far easier 
for TGNC persons to change their official records. 
In 2014, the Obama Administration began issuing 
regulations that sought to protect the TGNC from 
discrimination. Schools were informed that trans- 
gendered students would gain protection under 
Title IX of the Civil Rights Act of 1972, and 
provision was made for TGNC veterans seeking 
treatment in the VA. In the federal civilian bureau- 
cracy, the transgendered are entitled to be treated 
with respect and dignity. They must be called by 
their preferred names and pronouns and have 
access to restrooms and locker rooms that are 
appropriate to their gender identity. Any regula- 
tions or executive orders issued by the Obama 
Administration can be reversed by future presi- 
dents, so even some of these protections could be 
temporary. 

In the various states, it is not at all clear that the 
transgendered will gain the kind of protection they 
have if they work in the federal bureaucracy. 
A minority of states provide for protection for 
the TGNC, but many states and local governments 
do not. There is an ongoing effort by interest 
groups such as Lambda Legal, but popular resis- 
tance to such efforts are still strong in many of the 
more religiously conservative areas of the coun- 
try, including ordinances and statutes that are pur- 
posely intended to prevent special treatment for 
the TGNC. 


Sexual Harassment 

Sexual Harassment is a form of gender discrimi- 
nation and has been considered so since the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission issued 
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regulations to that effect in 1980. These regula- 
tions were given the official sanction of the courts 
in Meritor Saving Bank v. Vinson (1986). Sexual 
harassment comes in two varieties: quid pro quo 
and hostile environment. Quid pro quo sexual 
harassment involves the trading of sexual favors 
for advantages on the job. Hostile environment 
sexual harassment, a much more common prob- 
lem, is much harder to pin down. 

Where there is behavior that is both 
“unwelcome” and “sexual in nature,” the potential 
exists for a claim of hostile environment sexual 
harassment. The concept of “unwelcome” is 
somewhat subjective and may require that the 
person engaging in the behavior be put on actual 
notice that the behavior is unwelcome. Some 
behavior is so egregious that the courts have 
determined that no actual notice need be proved 
in order to win in court on the basis that any 
rational person would know that the behavior is 
unwelcome. In the Meritor Savings Bank case, the 
behavior included forcible rape, which was deter- 
mined to be of such nature that no actual notice 
was required. 

Sexual harassment need not be between people 
of different genders. With the growing acceptance 
of gay marriage and the increasing prevalence and 
openness of gay and TGNC persons, it is likely 
that local and state governments will need to be 
more alert to the potential for conflict between 
employees. When the supervisor is ideologically 
conservative and the employee is lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, or transgendered, nonconforming 
(LGBT), the potential for such claims is greater. 
Departments that are more traditionally gendered, 
such as policing, are the most likely spots for these 
kinds of problems. 


Unions 

While the initial emergence of the right to collec- 
tively bargain in the New Deal did not extend to 
the public sector for some decades, by the 1970s, 
public sector unions were growing in strength and 
would quickly outstrip the private sector in terms 
of percentages of covered workers as private sec- 
tor unions declined in numbers and influence. In 
the federal sector, collective bargaining was first 
allowed by executive order under President 
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Kennedy and later under the authority of the Civil 
Service Reform of 1978. 

When a work unit is organized, there is a legal 
obligation to collectively bargain in good faith. 
Some aspects of the work are not bargained. For 
example, where salary is determined legislatively, 
as in the federal practice, there is no bargaining 
over wages. Negotiations are limited to conditions 
of work. Where salary is not determined legisla- 
tively, public sector employers must bargain over 
wages as well as conditions of work. 

Very few public sector employees have a right 
to strike, and many are forbidden to do so. In such 
cases, when a strike does occur, the settlement 
must include some sort of accommodation, such 
as a grant of immunity from prosecution for 
engaging in an illegal strike. Of course, as Presi- 
dent Reagan established in his dealings with the 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers Organization 
in the early 1980s, in case of an illegal strike, the 
public sector employer may decertify the union 
and dismiss all striking workers and replace them. 

The right to collectively bargain is not evenly 
available in all states. Many states now are “right 
to work” states, meaning that no one can be forced 
to join a union or pay union dues as a condition of 
work. Some public sector workers simply are 
denied the right to engage in collective 
bargaining. For example, firefighters and police 
officers in North and South Carolina are denied 
the right to engage in collective bargaining. 
Teachers in Georgia and Texas may not collec- 
tively bargain (Sanes and Schmitt 2014). In Wis- 
consin, collective bargaining rights for many 
workers, but not police and firefighters, were 
severely constrained after Governor Scott Walker 
successfully pushed a right to work law through 
the state legislature in 2011. 

The growing political clout of the Tea Party in 
terms of their ability to elect their members to key 
positions increases the tension between manage- 
ment and labor in the public sector. While the 
trade union movement has significantly declined 
in the private sector over the last decade, public 
sector unions in parts of the industrial Midwest 
and the coasts have managed to maintain positions 
of relative strength. The election of several highly 
conservative governors in the 2010s, most 
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famously Scott Walker in Wisconsin, has resulted 
in significant losses of union protections in those 
states. Issues surrounding the continuing power of 
unions have resulted in major political conflict in a 
number of Midwestern states. The results have 
varied, but most of these conflicts resulted in 
losses of political power for public sector unions. 

One of the ways in which the battle over the 
viability of public sector unions has played out 
has to do with the ability of unions to collect “fair 
share” dues from employees who work in a union- 
ized work unit but who are not members of the 
union. The 1977 case of Abood v. Detroit Board of 
Education held that nonunion workers who 
worked in a work unit that was represented by a 
union would have to pay “fair share” dues, which 
would be defined as the percentage of the full 
union dues that are used solely on collective 
bargaining activities. The percentage of union 
dues used to further political activities is excluded 
from the “fair share.” Public sector unions have to 
keep careful records of their expenditures to jus- 
tify these “fair share” dues. 

The case of Friedrichs v. California Teachers 
Union involved a direct challenge to the concept 
of fair share dues. While the case was pending in 
the spring of 2016, Justice Antonin Scalia died of 
a heart attack leaving the Supreme Court evenly 
divided on the issue. As aresult, the Ninth Circuit 
decision in favor of the union remained in effect, 
but the larger issue remains a live one. The end of 
fair share dues would result in the loss of many 
millions of dollars in revenue for public sector 
unions in the 23 states where such arrangements 
are allowed. In the federal practice, “fair share” 
dues are not allowed. 


Freedom of Expression 

There has long been an issue with just how much 
one’s freedom of speech and religious expression 
are relinquished when one takes a job in the 
public sector. The passage of the federal Hatch 
Act in 1939 restricted the ability of federal 
workers to hold elective office or to engage in 
political campaign activity. In the aftermath of 
the passage of the Hatch Act, states and local 
governments passed similar acts, often called “‘lit- 
tle” Hatch Acts. 


Law Constraints on Public Administration 


Over time the Hatch Act has been amended, 
most recently in 2012, to allow for greater free- 
dom for employees to be active in party politics, 
so long as they maintain strict separation between 
the work and their political activity. Employees 
subject to Hatch Acts typically cannot hold 
elective office in their government but can 
engage in all sorts of political activity during 
their personal time. 

Demands that a public employer accommodate 
the religious expression preferences of employees 
can create issues. For example, where uniform 
standards and dress codes of a particular religion 
conflict, the courts have often come down on the 
side of upholding uniform standards. For exam- 
ple, the Supreme Court upheld an air force deci- 
sion to forbid one of its officers to wear a 
yarmulke under his uniform cap in the case of 
Goldman v. Weinberger (1986). More recently, 
a few police departments have allowed Sikh offi- 
cers to wear their long hair, beards, and turbans, 
and even the military has relented in this regard. 

After Obergefell v. Hodges (2015) was 
decided, Rowan County, Kentucky, Clerk Kim 
Davis refused to grant marriage licenses to gay 
couples on religious grounds. Her refusal illus- 
trates how sincerely held religious belief can 
affect the way that a public sector employee 
behaves at work. The courts had little trouble in 
holding that her religious views do not allow her 
to unilaterally ignore the Supreme Court, but the 
issue of how a government might accommodate 
an employee with genuine religious objections to 
carrying out a policy if there is a reasonable way to 
allow the law to be enforced and respect the 
employees’ beliefs remains a live one. 


Privacy Rights and Workplace Searches 


In contrast to the virtually unlimited right of a 
private sector employer to search the work places 
and persons of an employee, the public sector 
employer needs justification to search the work- 
place and person of an employee. That is because 
a search by a public sector employer constitutes 
state action within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. Thus, a drug test is a search of the person of 
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an employee. The law on drug testing is pretty 
well settled in the aftermath of two key Supreme 
Court cases from 1989, Skinner v. Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and National Treasury 
Employees v. Von Raab (1989). Public sector 
employers may drug test an employee if they 
have individualized suspicion of drug use, if the 
employee has law enforcement duties, if the 
employee carries a gun or operates any potentially 
dangerous equipment, or if the job has national 
security implications. 

Searches of workplaces, including computers 
or other digital devices, by public sector 
employers is based on a reasonableness standard 
that was established in O’Connor v. Ortega 
(1987). So long as the intrusion is balanced by 
the government interest, or if there is an adminis- 
trative warrant, the search will be allowed. With 
regard to computers, it is important that the 
employer have a clearly defined privacy policy 
with regard to ownership of digital data and 
devices. So long as the personnel manual has a 
clearly stated policy that the digital device is the 
property of the employer and that any data stored 
on the device, or in a cloud accessible from the 
device, are also owned by the agency, then there 
should be little limit to the ability of the employer 
to access the devices and data. 

In the absence of a clearly stated policy that all 
digital devices are the property of the employer, 
and if there are practices in place in the workplace 
that allow an employee greater control over his or 
her devices, such as allowing the use of encryp- 
tion without mandating that the employer have 
access to the encryption keys, or allowing the 
device to be used for both personal and work 
uses, doubts could be raised about the ability of 
the employer to access such information. 


Statutory Compliance 


There are a whole host of federal statutes with 
which state and local governments must comply. 
That the federal government has the authority to 
regulate state as employers was established in 
Garcia v. San Antonio Metropolitan Transit 
Authority (1985), which held that the federal 
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government can force state and local governments 
to comply with the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
basic rule that the federal statutes are the supreme 
law of the land and bind state and local govern- 
ments means that a whole host of statutes bind 
local governments, although the Supreme Court 
has limited this power based on the doctrine of 
sovereign immunity under the Eleventh Amend- 
ment. Thus, even though the Americans with Dis- 
ability Act of 1990 is technically binding against 
the states, and the states and local governments 
must make their physical plants ADA compliant 
(Tennessee v. Lane 2004), there is no remedy for 
employees since employees cannot sue their state 
or local employer under this act (Board of 
Trustees of the University of Alabama v. Garrett 
(2001)). The same is true for the Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act of 1967 (Kimel v. Florida 
Board of Regents 2000). 

In addition to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
states and local governments must comply with 
statutes such as the Equal Pay Act of 1963, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Drug Free Work- 
place Act of 1986, the Family and Medical Leave 
Act of 1993, and many others. Additionally, fed- 
eral rules based on the authority of these acts are 
also binding on the states. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of these would be the sexual harassment 
rules established by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in 1980. 


State Laws that Bind Local Governments 
and Home Rule 


By virtue of Dillon’s Rule, local governments are 
the creation of state governments. It is well beyond 
the scope of this essay to detail the thousands of 
state laws that limit the power of local governments 
to act. Unless a local government has home rule 
status, then that government can only do those 
things which the state constitution or municipal 
code allows. Thus, state law determines the legal 
standards and procedures for administrative hear- 
ings upon receipt of complaints of discrimination, 
unfair labor practices, or unjustified adverse job 
actions. Most states have some sort of human rights 
commission or public employee rights commission 
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that has been established by state law and which 
establishes procedures and a hearing body for per- 
sonnel complaints. Similarly, as mentioned earlier 
in this essay, rules governing collective bargaining 
are set by state law as well, with some state laws 
being far more favorable to labor organizations 
than others. 

The concept of home rule is important with 
regard to the autonomy that a local government 
has to act. Local governments are classified as 
home rule if they have a home rule charter granted 
by the state legislature. In most states, local gov- 
ernments with populations above certain size 
standards are automatically considered home 
rule. Unlike non-home rule jurisdiction, which 
must be able to point to specific legal authority 
to engage in an action, home rule jurisdictions 
need only show that there is no state or federal 
law prohibition against taking that action. In 
essence, the default answer to the question of 
“Can we do this?” is changed but that small status 
change is very meaningful. 


Conclusion 


The legal constraints faced by public adminis- 
trators are very real and require considerable 
attention. Access to corporate counsel should 
be available to make sure that laws are followed. 
Not only do basic constitutional principles limit 
the discretion of administrators, but the need to 
comply with a complex web of federal and state 
statutes and regulations creates a situation where 
public sector work experience is invaluable. The 
difference between running a private sector 
business and a public organization is large, and 
the successful public manager will understand 
that difference and hesitate before taking 
rash action that may be in violation of a statute 
or rule. 
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Definition 


Law enforcement profiling: targeting individuals 
for suspicions of crime based on race, ethnicity, 
religion, or national origin. 


Introduction 


Following a series of high-profile shooting inci- 
dents and aggressive police measures, depart- 
ments throughout the country faced greater 
public scrutiny of their tactics including profiling 
measures and increased pressure from the 
public. This chapter will look at racial profiling, 
public perceptions of treatment by police, traffic 
incidents using racial profiles, and a series of case 
studies on profiling by police departments. 


Racial Profiling 


The National Institute of Justice (NIJ) defines 
racial profiling as a practice that targets people 
for suspicion of crime based on their race, ethnic- 
ity, religion, or national origin (NIJ 2013a). 
A 2003 Gallup survey found that 59% of respon- 
dents felt racial profiling was common (Ludwig 
2013). A fall 2015 poll from the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil and Human Rights found that 
57% of respondents opposed racial profiling 
with the highest opposition from African Ameri- 
cans (78%) and Latinos (72%) (Morrison 2015). 
Twenty states have no laws prohibiting law 
enforcement from using racial profiling, 17 states 
require data on police searches and stops, and only 
15 require data and publication of racial profiling 
data (Natarajan 2014). Thirty-one states have laws 
that address racial profiling in some context 
according to the National Conference on State 
Legislatures. Most of these laws mention data 
collection, but do not require it (Bolten 2015). 
The NAACP is working in states such as Iowa to 
push legislation requiring collection and analysis 
of data and for a ban on racial profiling. The 
specific Iowa legislation would require data col- 
lection on all types of stops, submission of these 
data to the state Attorney General, publication of 
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the data, establishment of a Community Policing 
Advisory Board, required annual training for 
police officers on discriminatory policing prac- 
tices, and guidelines for filing complaints and 
monetary penalties (Bolten 2015). 

The Department of Justice’s (DOJ) guide on 
legitimate uses of profiling recommends training, 
data collection, and accountability. However, the 
guide also states, “This Guidance does not apply 
to Federal non-law enforcement personnel, 
including U.S. military, intelligence, or diplo- 
matic personnel, and their activities. In addition, 
this Guidance does not apply to interdiction activ- 
ities in the vicinity of the border, or to protective 
inspection or screening activities” (Natarajan 
2014). 

In 2003, the Bush administration issued the 
federal government’s first official policy on racial 
profiling. This followed a 2001 statement by Pres- 
ident George W. Bush regarding racial profiling: 
“It’s wrong, and we will end it in America. In so 
doing, we will not hinder the work of our nation’s 
brave police officers. They protect us every 
day — often at great risk. But by stopping the 
abuses of a few, we will add to the public confi- 
dence our police officers earn and deserve” (DOJ 
2003). The new DOJ policy banned profiling on 
the basis of race, but no other characteristics were 
included. To assist with increased post-9/11 con- 
cerns about airport and border security, the Bush 
policy included exceptions and allowed racial 
profiling when “preventing threats to national 
security” or when “protecting the integrity of our 
nation’s borders” (Lind 2014). 

On December 8, 2014, the Department of Jus- 
tice (DOJ) updated the federal government policy 
on racial profiling to prohibit considering religion, 
national origin, gender and gender identity, or 
sexual orientation in choosing which individual 
to investigate. The new policy applies to all fed- 
eral agents with some exceptions for border offi- 
cers, but does not extend to state or local police 
departments. Profiling remains allowable “in the 
vicinity of the border” (Lind 2014). 

One criticism of racial profiling is that it breeds 
suspicion between police and the communities 
they serve. Law enforcement groups criticize the 
policy as well, arguing it leads to minority citizens 
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distrusting officers and therefore becoming less 
willing to assist with crime investigations 
(Morrison 2015). Fraternal Order of the Police 
leader Jim Pasco stated, “100% of the FOP 
believes that racial profiling is abhorrent. We 
have thought this for far longer than any poll 
[on it] has existed. We reject the premise that 
[racial profiling] is practiced systemically,” 
Pasco said Monday. “We don’t support a ban on 
the practice because it begins by finding that the 
practice is systemic. That could not be more false” 
(Morrison 2015). 


Perception of Treatment by Police 


Public perceptions and trust in police vary 
widely by race with minorities more likely to 
distrust law enforcement and be suspicious of 
officers. This mistrust can undermine beliefs in 
the legitimacy of police and affect their ability to 
do their job effectively in the community 
(Horowitz 2007). The National Institute of Jus- 
tice’s (NIJ) reports consistently find race is a 
predictor of attitudes toward the police (NIJ 
2013a). A 2015 Gallup poll reported that African 
Americans were more likely to feel they are 
being discriminated against in many aspects of 
society including grocery stores, restaurants, and 
police during a traffic incident (Dunn 2015). 
There are many direct and indirect factors that 
influence perceptions of police, but personal 
interactions are one of the strongest predictors 
with an officer’s “demeanor and actions” most 
important in how these interactions are viewed. 
Media coverage of police misconduct can also 
influence public perceptions, but not as strongly 
as personal interactions (NIJ 2014). 


Traffic Stops 


A 2011 report by the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights argued their evidence demonstrated 
African Americans and Hispanics are targeted at 
higher rates for search and seizures by police, 
despite statistics showing they are less likely to 
have contraband or have committed a criminal act. 
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In a study done in Illinois, whites were actually 
twice as likely to have contraband material 
(Natarajan 2014). Research from the NIJ found 
that individuals of color are more likely to be 
stopped than white individuals. The challenge 
has been determining how many of these stops 
were related to discrimination or other factors 
such as differences in driving patterns with 
major highways versus neighborhoods, differ- 
ences in exposure to the police, or differences in 
offending (NIJ 2013b). 

A DOJ investigation found significant racial 
disparities with traffic enforcement, and their 
national survey data found black drivers were 
more likely than whites to be pulled over within 
the last year (Lowery 2015). In a Washington Post 
database tracking deadly police shootings, more 
than 100 people were killed by police officers in 
2015 during a traffic stop. One of three victims 
was black (Washington Post 2016; Lowery 2015). 
Black drivers are also more likely to be targeted 
for “investigatory stops” where officers are 
looking for drugs or executing a warrant. National 
Fraternal Order of Police Executive Director 
James O. Pasco said, “The two most dangerous 
things that an officer can undertake are responding 
to a domestic violence complaint and stopping a 
car. An officer making a stop has absolutely no 
idea in the majority of cases who is in the car or 
what their frame of mind is” (Lowery 2015). 

One example of a questionable traffic stop 
involving racial profiling occurred in Georgia. 
After being stopped by police in Doraville in a 
case of mistaken identity, Gambian native Mbye 
Njie felt police profiling needed to be addressed in 
anew way. During this incident, officers said there 
was a warrant out for his arrest, but he found out 
40 min later that there was no warrant. When Njie 
went to file a police complaint with his mother 
Dr. Catherine Meeks, the officers told them police 
profiling was legal. This stop was part of a series 
of stops for Njie, dating back to his time at David- 
son College (Staples 2015). 

Along with a few friends, Nije created a mobile 
app called Legal Equalizer that allows users to 
video their encounters with police. The app has 
an SOS button that sends an alert to three emer- 
gency contacts with the user’s location and 
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notification of a stop by the police. Links to rele- 
vant laws then appear. Users may also select a 
video recorder button to record the stop and send 
the footage to the three emergency contacts (Legal 
Equalizer 2016). Njie said, “The side of the road is 
not where you want to have an argument with the 
officer. You’re going to lose every single time. 
The point of the app is to let people know their 
rights so that they can take their stand in the 
proper forum... I wish there was no need for 
it. It saddens me that we’ve gotten to the point 
where we need to record the people who are 
charged with protecting us but that’s the world 
we live in now” (Staples 2015). Nye and his 
partners are seeking investors to update their 
app and hope to install it in every US car. 


Case Studies: New York Police 
Department (NYPD) “Stop and Frisk” 
and Eric Garner 


When it first began, “stop and frisk” gave police 
the authority to stop and question (or search if 
deemed necessary) any person they felt looked 
suspicious. The NYPD publishes their data from 
these encounters in the Stop, Question, and Frisk 
Report Database (NYPD 2016). The peak year for 
this policy’s use was in 2011 when approximately 
700,000 people were stopped (Parascandola 
2016). Former New York City mayor Michael 
Bloomberg argued the “stop and frisk” policy 
was critical to effective law enforcement. It 
received criticism because African Americans 
appeared to be targeted more with over 50% of 
stopped individuals in 2012 being African Amer- 
ican despite comprising 25% of the city’s popula- 
tion (Horowitz 2015). Combined, blacks and 
Latinos were targeted 85% of the time under the 
stop and frisk policy (Natarajan 2014). Then- 
mayor Michael Bloomberg argued the results 
were due to black residents being involved in 
crimes at higher rates (Horowitz 2015). In 2013, 
Judge Shira Scheindlin ruled the stop and frisk 
policy violated the constitutional rights of minor- 
ities. In March 2016, a federal monitor appointed 
after Judge Scheindlin’s ruling submitted a new 
form for NYPD officers to use that, if approved, 
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will require officers to explain in detail why they 
conducted a stop (Parascandola 2016). 

In addition to the contentious stop and frisk 
policy, NYPD’s police tactics drew national criti- 
cism after the July 17, 2014 death of Eric Garner. 
In a case of controversial police techniques, the 
NYPD approached Eric Garner for a petty crime 
of selling loose cigarettes, a crime for which black 
individuals are targeted at a higher rate (Natarajan 
2014). When they proceeded to use a banned 
chokehold technique to arrest him, Garner died 
in police custody. A cellphone video of the con- 
frontation and Garner’s final words “I can’t 
breathe,” repeated 11 times, led to national outcry 
and demand for review of the NYPD. The Rich- 
mond County jury chose not to indict the lead 
officer, but the DOJ announced an independent 
investigation (Baker et al. 2015). Shortly before 
the 1-year anniversary of Garner’s death, the City 
of New York reached a $5.9 million settlement for 
a wrongful death claim with Garner’s family 
(Goodman 2015). 

Garner’s death, in addition to subsequent 
police killings of Freddie Gray (Baltimore), 
Michael Brown (Ferguson), and Walter Scott 
(North Charleston) led to more than 50 rallies 
calling for greater scrutiny of law enforcement 
treatment of black men and played a role in moti- 
vating the national Black Lives Matter movement. 
As more information was released about Garner’s 
death, a series of errors and abuse by NYPD were 
discovered (Baker et al. 2015). His death led to 
further allegations of excessive force within the 
NYPD and other departments in Seattle, New 
Orleans, Portland, Newark, Albuquerque, and 
others (Natarajan 2014). In response to the policy 
and public pressure, the NYPD created a new unit 
titled the Force Investigation Division that will 
investigate future fatal encounters with police. It 
still refuses to release its investigative file on Eric 
Garner despite legal requests by the Civilian 
Complaint Review Board (Baker et al. 2015). 


New Jersey 


New Jersey was the first state where race-based 
arrests and searches were considered crimes 
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(Ludwig 2003). An American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) study of four New Jersey cities 
(Jersey City, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, and 
Millville) from 2005 to 2013 found that blacks 
were two to ten times more likely to be arrested for 
petty crimes such as marijuana possession, disor- 
derly conduct, defiant trespass, and loitering than 
white offenders. Data from Jersey City showed 
the greatest disparity; black residents were five 
times as likely to be arrested on average than 
white residents with the gap growing to ten 
times as likely by 2013. Two of New Jersey’s 
law enforcement agencies have been under federal 
oversight and monitored by the DOJ for discrim- 
inatory policing, and a separate ACLU report 
found stop and frisk in Newark disproportionately 
targeted residents of color (Sullivan 2015; ACLU- 
New Jersey 2015). 

To improve data limitations, the ACLU’s 2015 
report recommends New Jersey and other police 
departments to keep arrest data in an accessible 
and reliable format, report data for low-level 
offenses, and report data on stop and frisk 
searches of pedestrians and vehicles. It also sup- 
ports developing enforceable racial profiling laws 
such as New York City’s where protected catego- 
ries of persons include age, gender, gender iden- 
tity or expression, sexual orientation, immigration 
status, disability, and housing status. Finally, the 
report recommends independent oversight of 
police enforcement agencies and creating a body 
such as a Civilian Complaint Review Board 
(CCRB) to examine allegations of officer miscon- 
duct and an Inspector General Office (IG) for 
monitoring of police policies (Selective 
Policing—racially Disparate Enforcement 2015). 


Maryland 


Law enforcement agencies in Maryland are 
required to have policies prohibiting racial and 
ethnic profiling. In August 2015, Maryland 
became the first state to expand on these policies 
in response to new profiling policies announced 
by the DOJ. The new guidelines do not allow 
officers to profile suspects on characteristics 
including race, ethnicity, national origin, identity, 
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disability, religion, and sexual orientation 
(Stolberg 2015). The Attorney General’s memo- 
randum on the new policies prohibits any profil- 
ing while “conducting routine police activity,” 
and these personal characteristics may only be 
considered if officers have “credible information” 
that the characteristics are “directly relevant” to a 
criminal investigation. Maryland’s actions have 
been praised by civil rights advocates such as 
ACLU Maryland, and the Center on Race, 
Crime, and Justice hopes other states follow the 
lead (Stolberg 2015). 


Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD) 


Department rules prohibit officers from using 
“race, color, ethnicity or national origin, gender, 
gender identity, gender expression, sexual orien- 
tation or disability. . .in conducting stops or deten- 
tions” unless the stop is required for a specific 
investigation. Stops should “be unbiased and 
based on legitimate, articulable facts, consistent 
with the standards of reasonable suspicion or 
probable cause...” (Banks 2015). A 2008 study 
of LAPD data showed blacks were stopped, 
frisked, searched, and arrested at significantly 
higher rates than whites, controlling for residence 
in areas with high crime (Christensen and Hamil- 
ton 2015). Of the 1,356 complaints of racial pro- 
filing from 2012 to 2014 against the LAPD, none 
were considered valid by the department (Garza 
2015; Mather 2015; Inspector General, Police 
Commissioner 2015). 

President Matt Johnson of the Police Commis- 
sion, a civilian oversight group for the LAPD, 
commented, “I don’t think anybody believes 
there are actually no incidents of biased policing” 
(Banks 2015). Commissioner Robert Saltzman 
stated, “While no doubt the vast majority of 
LAPD officers do not engage in biased policing, 
it strains credibility to suggest that. ..there were 
zero instances of biased policing. It should not be 
surprising that there is diminished trust in the 
LAPD given these results” (Mather 2015). Craig 
Lally, LAPD union chief, views the problem in a 
different way than the Police Commission. He 
said, “Whether it’s their belief or their impression, 
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I can’t change that. I feel sorry for those people 
who got stopped 20, 30 years ago and it probably 
was racial profiling. ..Bu I would guarantee that 
stuff isn’t going on now...Unless you get in the 
head of the officer who does the stop, how are you 
going to prove what the reason is?” (Banks 2015). 

In Los Angeles, as in many other cities, the 
civilian oversight authorities are advocating for 
officers to wear body cameras and attend implicit 
bias training. Professor Melina Abdullah of Cali- 
fornia State-Los Angeles commented, “This will 
provide additional data. If I were law enforcement 
Pd think of it as an opportunity to demonstrate 
that I wasn’t racially profiling, that we have a fair 
and equitable system. The resistance to it signals 
to me and many others that there is a lot of racial 
profiling going on” (Christensen and Hamilton 
2015). Police Commissioner Johnson hopes the 
number of racial profiling complaints will 
decrease once this occurs. Union chief Lally dis- 
agrees, “Everybody thinks “‘you’ve just got to 
train those guys better... . Police officers come 
from the pool of citizens... They’ve got these 
perceived biases locked in. You think they go to 
an 8-h training and it’s going to be cured? ... 
You’ve got to do that when they’re 5 or 6 years 
old. We’re not robots, we’re human beings” 
(Banks 2015). 

In October of 2015, Governor Jerry Brown 
signed AB 953 requiring law enforcement to pro- 
vide data on demographics from all civilian inter- 
actions. For anyone stopped, officers have to 
include “perceived” race and ethnicity, the reason 
the individual was stopped, and whether the offi- 
cer made an arrest (Christensen and Hamilton 
2015). President of the Long Beach Police Offi- 
cers Association, one of many law enforcement 
organizations that had requested a veto of the 
legislation, responded to the bill’s passage saying, 
“There is no racial profiling. There just isn’t. 
There is criminal profiling that exists” (Garza 
2015; Christensen and Hamilton 2015). 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma state law classifies racial profiling as a 
misdemeanor and defines it as “the detention, 
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interdiction or other disparate treatment of an 
individual solely on the basis of the racial or 
ethnic status of such individuals” (Adcock and 
Robson 2015). Over 4 years, the state’s two larg- 
est police departments received 62 complaints 
against police officers for racial profiling. None 
of these allegations were substantiated by investi- 
gators. William Citty, Oklahoma City Police 
Department Chief, explained, “Bias-based com- 
plaints are difficult to prove. Most of them are 
merely ‘the officer stopped me because of my 
race.’ Unless the officer says something to the 
complainant to indicate the stop is racially moti- 
vated, then they are hard to prove, because the 
officer will usually have a justified legal reason for 
the contact” (Adcock and Robson 2015). The 
police chief is hoping body cameras and new 
technologies will help reduce the number of bias 
complaints. 


Border Profiling 


Jurisdiction of federal agents in US Customs and 
Border Control is within 100 miles of the national 
border including coastlines and/or “vicinity of 
the border” which could be different than the 
100 miles depending on the agency’s interpreta- 
tion (Lind 2014). Agents have the authority 
to search at and between ports of entry, to interro- 
gate, and to arrest for immigration or 
non-immigration offenses (American Immigra- 
tion Council 2012). A 2000 Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals opinion banned racial profiling by 
border agents in California and Arizona 
(Weinstein 2000). The extent to which this ban is 
being followed is strongly debated. 

In Texas, data from DPS troopers found that 
Hispanic drivers were 33% more likely to be 
stopped than Caucasians and much less likely to 
have any drugs, weapons, or illegal currency on 
them (Casares 2015). Representative Beto 
O’Rourke (D-Texas) criticized racial profiling at 
the border saying, “How can race help a Border 
Patrol agent or customs officer do a better job in a 
city like El Paso, where 85% of the people are 
Hispanic?” American Civil Liberties Union 
Director Cecillia Wang stated that though these 
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border stops may be brief, they are disruptive and 
intrusive in the lives of citizens in the area. She 
argues, “For people who live in these border com- 
munities, you’re going to get stopped all the time. 
It’s not a minimal intrusion to have Border Patrol 
stopping you constantly, when you’re trying to 
drop your kids off at the pool, or go to work, or 
go to the grocery store, or whatnot” (Lind 2014). 

In late 2014, the Obama administration 
announced its intent to issue rules and limit the 
use of relying on broad stereotypes for racial and 
ethnic profiling while still allowing federal agents 
to consider race and ethnicity in stops at airports, 
borders, or immigration checkpoints. They will 
expand the definition of racial profiling, adding 
religion, national origin, gender, sexual orienta- 
tion, and gender identity. Law enforcement will 
not be allowed to consider these factors or race 
when pursuing criminal investigations or routine 
immigration cases. The administration also pro- 
poses to remove the national security exemption 
for using these factors, as advocated by 
now-former Attorney General Eric Holder 
(Apuzzo and Schmidt 2014). 

The proposed changes received resistance 
from the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) who argued these factors were important 
to consider when searching for illegal immigrants 
and border enforcement. A DHS official 
commented, “The immigration investigators 
have said, ‘We can’t do our job without taking 
ethnicity into account. We are very dependent on 
that.” They want to have the least amount of 
restrictions holding them back” (Apuzzo and 
Schmidt 2014). 


Midwest United States Case Studies: 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and Cleveland 


The 1994 Violent Crime and Law Enforcement 
Act authorized the DOJ to investigate entire law 
enforcement agencies in situations with excessive 
force or racial profiling (Childress 2015; Frontline 
2016). This statute has led to investigations in 
Maryland, Ohio, and Missouri, with departments 
in Cleveland, Miami, and New York coming 
under investigation twice. Excessive force has 
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been the most common complaint, followed by 
discriminatory policing. For these investigations, 
the DOJ can threaten a lawsuit unless the police 
department agrees to implement reforms. The 
strongest agreement and one advocated by the 
Obama administration is the consent decree: a 
binding agreement enforceable in federal court 
and often with independent monitoring and over- 
sight. Detroit, Seattle, Cleveland, and Albuquer- 
que police departments have all made recent 
agreements with the DOJ (Childress 2015; Front- 
line 2016). 

One example of a reform is found in Milwau- 
kee. The DOJ’s Community Oriented Policing Ser- 
vices (COPS) and Milwaukee Police Department 
(MPD) announced plans for a “collaborative 
reform initiative” in December 2015. This program 
will evaluate the MPD’s policies, practices, and 
accountability systems over 18 months and then 
present a public report with recommendations for 
changes. The DOJ hopes this independent evalua- 
tion will help reform the law enforcement agency 
and local politicians. Milwaukee Democrat Rep. 
Gwen Moore expressed her support, 


I am encouraged by Milwaukee Police Chief 
Edward Flynn’s decision to request this investiga- 
tion and I am hopeful that the recommendations 
made by the U.S. Department of Justice will help 
the Milwaukee Police Department better serve our 
community. Given the number of high profile inci- 
dences in my district, including the deaths of Dontre 
Hamilton and Derek Williams, change in our cur- 
rent system is long overdue. We must do everything 
we can to strengthen the relationship between the 
citizens of Milwaukee and those who have sworn to 
protect them. (Wisconsin Gazette 2015) 


Chicago’s situation differs. Following several 
high-profile police shootings of unarmed black 
men in October 2014, and contradictory reports 
from law enforcement, Attorney General Loretta 
Lynch announced a DOJ investigation of the Chi- 
cago Police Department (CPD) in December 2015 
(Frontline 2016). The investigation will look for 
unconstitutional policing by CPD officers, specif- 
ically use-of-force violations (including deadly 
force) and disparities in treatment based on race 
and ethnicity (Childress 2015). 

In Cleveland, there were a series of use-of- 
force events with the Cleveland Police 
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Department that led to the DOJ opening an inves- 
tigation on March 14, 2013 into allegations of 
excessive force and discriminatory policing 
(Frontline 2016). State Attorney General Mike 
DeWine referred to an investigation into one of 
the incidents as “a systemic failure. . .[where] the 
system failed.” In December 2014, the DOJ’s 
report found the public’s concerns were “well- 
founded,” that there was reasonable cause for 
thinking the department using excessive force 
and that this excessive force had been used against 
mentally ill individuals. The DOJ concluded, 
“The Cleveland Police Department had structural 
and systemic deficiencies in training, policies, 
accountability, and community engagement that 
contributed to the problem” (Frontline 2016). 
Mayor Frank Jackson disagreed with the DOJ, 
but the city entered into a consent decree on 
May 26, 2015 to appoint a civilian head of Inter- 
nal Affairs (IA) and create an inspector general 
with the power to analyze IA cases and investigate 
department policies. 


Future Steps for Law Enforcement 


As Los Angeles and other cities have done, adding 
antibias programs and body cameras may help 
improve relations between officers and civilians 
by training the officers about their potential biases 
and providing visual documentation of encoun- 
ters. After a trial run of a few months in Los 
Angeles, civilian Police Commission President 
Johnson said over 90% of officers and civilians 
were satisfied. “The officers sincerely believe: 
I was not acting in a biased way.’ The community 
says: ‘I have a better understanding of the officer’s 
perspective.’ Then there’s a lot of ‘I see how 
I could have done things differently’ on both 
sides. I think that’s better than any training 
we've got” (Banks 2015). 


Conclusion 
Local, state, and federal reforms are necessary to 


address the problem of racial profiling by law 
enforcement. As the NIJ argues, racial issues 
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with policing cannot be solved by the police alone 
(National Institute of Justice 2015). Societal chal- 
lenges of economic and social conditions of 
unemployment, poverty, housing segregation, 
inadequate health care, homelessness, and poorly 
financed public services must also improve. With 
citizens and policy leaders working to better their 
communities and law enforcement seeking to 
reform its tactics, police departments and citizens 
have the potential for improved relationships with 
less dangerous confrontations that put everyone 
at risk. 
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Synonyms 


Implementation; Legislative-executive relations; 
Oversight 


Definition 


Administrative discretion: flexibility that admin- 
istrators have in carrying out a law. 
Implementation: applying laws that have been 
enacted by the legislature. 

Legislative veto: where the legislature gives an 
agency discretion to enact rules, but before they 
go into effect the legislature retains the power to 
halt their implementation. 

Oversight: supervision and review by a legislature 
of the executive, including administrative agen- 
cies, and the court system. 

Presentment clause: constitutional requirement 
that all bills and resolutions be signed by the 
president. 

Signing statements: remarks made by the presi- 
dent when signing a bill as to how the law will be 
interpreted. Very controversial during the admin- 
istration of George W. Bush. 

State attorneys general: typically an elected offi- 
cial whose office represents the state in legal 
actions. Especially controversial in filing suits 
with other states against private companies and 
the federal executive. 
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Introduction 


Lawmakers at all levels of government enact stat- 
utes authorizing programs and appropriating 
funds for their implementation, but it 1s up to the 
administrative units in the executive branch to 
carry out these policies. This relation would 
seem to be straightforward, but enacted policies 
lack the detail necessary to direct implementation 
completely. Thus, executive agencies promulgate 
rules, which typically far exceed the number of 
pages of the law itself. For example, the Afford- 
able Care Act provided incentives for health insti- 
tutions to create Accountable Care Organizations 
(ACO), whose purposes are to improve the quality 
and reduce the cost of health care. To implement 
the ACO section, the Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services had to issue rules, which they 
did in about 600 pages. The question is always 
raised whether the administrative rules distort the 
purposes of the original law. A continuing dia- 
logue between lawmakers and administrative per- 
sonnel occurs on this very point. 


The Legislative Veto as an Attempt 
to Control Implementation 


One way legislators have attempted to control the 
administration of laws is to incorporate a legisla- 
tive veto provision in the legislation, which 
requires rules to be submitted to the legislature 
or to a committee, allowing the lawmaking body 
to void the rule before it is implemented (Woods 
2015). On the national level, the Supreme Court in 
the case of Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice v. Chadha (1983) required that legislative 
nullification of rules must be done by a joint 
resolution, allowing the president to veto the leg- 
islative veto, and not by a simple or concurrent 
resolution, which does not need the president’s 
signature. This complicated matters because if 
the president vetoed the joint resolution, the Con- 
gress would have to override the president’s veto 
by a two-thirds vote. The basis of the Supreme 
Court’s decision is the “presentment clause” of the 
Constitution, which requires all legislative action 
to be presented to the president for signature or 
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veto (US Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 7). While some 
state high courts have similarly ruled against leg- 
islative vetoes for their state legislature on the 
basis of their state constitution, others have not. 
In Wisconsin, for example, a number of rules must 
be submitted to the Joint Finance Committee or 
the Joint Committee on Employment Relations 
before their implementation. The committees can 
decide to nullify the rules. 


Legislative Oversight of Administration 


Once rules are promulgated, legislators are vitally 
interested in their implementation, a legislative 
function known as oversight (Foreman 1988). 
The Congress made explicit the importance of 
oversight when they overhauled the committee 
system in the Reorganization Act of 1946, when 
they wrote that committees shall “exercise contin- 
uous watchfulness of the execution by adminis- 
trative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such 
committees.” More recent committee reorganiza- 
tions simply repeated this mandate with greater 
verbiage. To assist committees in carrying out this 
function, they not only have their own staff but 
also rely upon the Government Accountability 
Office (GAO), the Congressional Research Ser- 
vice (CRS), and the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO). It is now typical that enacted legislation 
includes a provision mandating review of the pro- 
gram by one of these legislative agencies (Mosher 
1979). 

While not as elaborate as on the federal level, 
state legislatures have similar agencies, com- 
monly called the legislative reference bureau, the 
fiscal bureau, and the audit bureau. Typically, less 
oversight is carried out in the states because most 
state legislatures remain part-time, even in those 
states that do not have a constitutional or statutory 
limit as to the number of days in session. How- 
ever, even when committees are not engaged in 
explicit oversight of executive agencies, oversight 
is still being done as a by-product of considering 
policy and the budget. 

Oversight has multiple purposes as legislatures 
review the administration of laws. Chief among 
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these is to ensure that executive agencies are car- 
rying out the legislative intent of the enacted pol- 
icy. Equally important is the effectiveness of the 
policy in confronting the problem on which it is 
focused. While radical changes in policy are atyp- 
ical, legislative review of a law frequently leads to 
incremental changes to make it more effective and 
to confront circumstances unforeseen in the origi- 
nal passage of the law. Besides examining whether 
implementation is meeting the goals of the policy, 
lawmakers attempt to discern whether the admin- 
istration of the law is being done efficiently. One 
possible outcome may be a reorganization of the 
administrative structure, which could incorporate 
bringing in an outside consulting group. One 
example is when a state is considering trans- 
forming its employees’ health insurance from pri- 
vate insurance companies to a self-insured system, 
paralleling the trend of larger private companies, 
the legislature will call for a private consulting 
group to assess the actuarial soundness of such a 
move and to suggest alternative administrative 
arrangements. Additionally, legislatures will 
investigate executive agencies for unacceptable 
bureaucratic behavior such as corruption and 
conflicts of interest. Overall, oversight allows 
lawmakers to provide discretion to administra- 
tive agencies without enacting overly detailed 
and controlling legislation but ultimately 
maintaining control over policy (Aberbach 1990; 
Huber and Shipan 2002). 

While oversight is important, there are signif- 
icant disincentives to carrying it out. First is the 
time needed to do oversight. While members of 
the Congress do have more time than state legis- 
lators, they still find it difficult to incorporate it in 
their routines. Most importantly, lawmakers may 
have established relations with personnel in 
administrative agencies that benefit them in 
affecting policy in their districts and in their 
effort to help their constituents with problems 
that they are having with administrative agencies 
(casework). A particular disincentive is when the 
president or governor is of the same party as the 
legislative majority. There are both political pres- 
sure from the administration for lawmakers to 
keep their hands off of their actions and a desire 
not to embarrass their party, which could have 
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major ramification in a competitive party environ- 
ment (Scher 1963; Ogul 1976). 

On the other hand, lawmakers are more likely 
to engage in oversight when the legislative major- 
ity is of a different party from that of the chief 
executive. The Congress’s extensive investigation 
of the State Department’s role in preventing and 
responding to the attack on the consulate in Ben- 
ghazi, Libya, where several foreign service offices 
and the US ambassador to Libya were killed, is an 
extreme example of what can occur under a 
divided control situation. Another circumstance 
often leading to oversight is when the administra- 
tion makes a significant change in the interpreta- 
tion of a law. Thus, when the George H. W. Bush 
administration attempted in 1990 to declare 
minority scholarships as discriminatory, a con- 
gressional committee held hearings on that policy 
change, ultimately leading to a reversal. 


The Budget: Executive-Legislative 
Interaction 


Of the items considered by the Congress, state 
legislatures, and local councils, the budget is 
among the most important. The funding level for 
various programs determines the extent to which 
they will be carried out (Kettl and Fesler 2009). To 
halt a program, lawmakers may provide zero 
funding, which would leave the law on the 
books but halt the program. While the budget 
typically focuses on funding, legislators may 
also direct agencies in their carrying out of policy 
by incorporating substantive language in the bud- 
get document. Legislators, elected by the people, 
do this to effectuate their conception of the pro- 
gram rather than the way the administration sees 
it. On the national level, the president can only 
veto the entire budget to avoid having provisions 
put into law. Thus, to negate the provision that 
money allocated cannot be spent for Planned Par- 
enthood, President Barack Obama had to veto the 
entire appropriation. Most governors have a bit 
more flexibility than the president because of their 
power of the line-item veto, which still would 
require them to negative an entire section. Only 
Wisconsin gives its governor more power with its 
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“partial veto” where the governor can make 
major changes in bills passed. In Wisconsin, this 
is enhanced by the inclusion of most of the gov- 
ernor’s substantive programs in the budget 
itself. Most other states restrict the budget to 
financial matters with the governor submitting 
recommended legislation with individual bills. 


Administrative Discretion 
and Lawmaking 


A continuing tension between lawmakers and the 
administration is whether the executive is over- 
stepping that which is authorized by the legisla- 
ture (Ethridge 1985). Republicans in the Congress 
have charged President Barack Obama with 
exceeding his authority in administering the 
Affordable Care Act, in deferring prosecution for 
certain groups of undocumented immigrants 
(particularly those brought to the USA as children 
by their parents) and in setting carbon emission 
rules for power plants. Besides holding numerous 
hearings on these issues, members of the Con- 
gress along with several Republican state attor- 
neys general have filed legal action against the 
administration in the hopes that the courts will 
stop the executive action, ruling that the adminis- 
tration exceeded its authority. 

The height of executive action, ignoring the 
will of the Congress, occurred during President 
George W. Bush’s administration. Bush exten- 
sively used “signing statements,” which are 
proclamations made at the time he signed a bill 
giving his interpretation of the legislation and 
stating which parts the administration would 
not enforce. The theory the Bush administration 
used to justify their actions was that the president 
had vast powers to do what he feels as necessary 
within the strictures of the Constitution, known 
as the “unitary theory of presidential power.” The 
American Bar Association issued a report in 
2006 declaring that signing statements were 
unconstitutional and a violation of executive 
power. 

Beyond these noteworthy instances, bureau- 
cracy exercises discretion every day in promul- 
gating rules, typically following procedural 
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safeguards which for the national government 
are laid out in the Administrative Procedure 
Act, and in carrying out their duty. Police, for 
example, do not carry out all laws to the letter and 
exercise enforcement discretion. Law enforce- 
ment may decide not to arrest all drug users if 
they see it more important to get information to 
arrest the drug dealers. Similarly, President 
Obama invoked prosecutorial discretion in 
deciding which undocumented immigrants were 
to be held for deportation. Given the funding and 
personnel levels, it is clear that the USA could 
not deport all 11—12 million undocumented 
immigrants. Therefore, he decided that those 
brought here as children and their parents, if 
they had not committed a crime, would have 
prosecution of them deferred and that they 
would be allowed to work in the USA legally. 
However, Obama believed that his discretion did 
not extend to giving these individuals permanent 
residency, i.e., a “green card,” which only the 
Congress could do by legislation. 


Implementation 


The connection between an enacted law and its 
implementation by an administrative agency may 
be weak. The complex relationship can be par- 
tially explained by focusing on several critical 
factors. First, a new policy must be communicated 
accurately and clearly to bureaucrats. Complex 
policies, vague or nonspecific authorization lan- 
guage, and poor hierarchical communications 
within an administrative agency are all reasons 
for communication failure that would impact 
implementation. Additionally, administrative 
agencies must have sufficient resources to imple- 
ment policy. The lack of expertise, staff, facilities, 
or authority is a resource factor that inhibit trans- 
forming legislative enactments into implemented 
policy. An agency’s personnel’s opposition to the 
policy and their need to attend to multiple priori- 
ties could be a wall inhibiting implementation. 
Likewise, the organizational structure of agencies, 
including bureaucratic fragmentation, routiniza- 
tion, and even merit system insulation could be 
roadblocks to full implementation. It may be 
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difficult for higher-level supervisors to get street- 
level bureaucrats to carry out policy as intended 
by policy-makers (Edwards 1980). 

A particular complex set of implementation 
challenges occurs when a policy involves more 
than one level of government. Federal goals may 
run into state and local values. Many federal pro- 
grams, such as Medicaid, highways, and child 
nutrition, are administered by state and local gov- 
ernments (Kettl and Fesler 2009). While there are 
federal regulations, mandates, and guidelines, 
each state and local government will carry out 
the program a bit differently. The national govern- 
ment may only exercise weak controls over imple- 
mentation. Often states will request specific 
deviations from federal rules, known as 
“waivers.” These could distort the policy that 
lawmakers intended. This is the situation in sev- 
eral states, e.g., Indiana, with the Medicaid expan- 
sion under the Affordable Care Act. The 
connection between policy and implementation 
could be furthered muddled when implementation 
is farmed out to private contractors, a common 
occurrence. 


Conclusion 


Government policy is enacted by the representa- 
tive body, be it the Congress, state legislatures, 
city councils, or other, often elected, boards (e.g., 
school boards). However, policy is not self- 
implementing, leading to the importance of 
administrative bodies in determining what is actu- 
ally done. These organizations decide on rules, 
providing the detail of implementation, and have 
a significant degree of discretion. Born of these 
twin functions are interactions between the rule 
makers and rule implementers, which often is a 
government agency but could be a private profit or 
nonprofit firm that has been contracted by govern- 
ment to carry out legislative policy and often to 
provide the service. When implementation does 
not conform to what policy-makers perceive as 
their intent, when it results in inefficiencies or 
corruption, and when outcomes do not match 
policy goals, conflicts arise between legislators 
and implementers. 
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Synonyms 


Disaster management cycle; Economic develop- 
ment; Risk management 


Definition 


Law denotes a regime of agreed-upon rules and 
regulations that guide personal and societal 
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behavior in specific instances. Laws are passed by 
legislative bodies at various levels of national and 
international governance. Crisis management 
occurs when an unexpected negative event 
impacts a community, and societal entities such 
as governments, businesses, and nonprofit orga- 
nizations intervene to save lives, prevent further 
damage, and initiate recovery actions. 


Introduction 


Disaster management may be sketched as an 
emerging body of rules, governmental and inter- 
governmental institutions, knowledge domains, 
and expert practices directed at securing society 
against the risk and occurrence of social disorder 
not directly associated with armed conflict. For 
the most part, the process of disaster management 
unfolds through strategies of technocratic regula- 
tion, and the calculations of experts spread across 
disparate fields of specialization (including the 
social and natural sciences as well as professional 
fields such as law, engineering, medicine, and so 
on). The rules, governmental/intergovernmental 
institutions, and expertise constituting disaster 
management concern themselves with emergency 
response, disaster preparedness (i.e., precaution- 
ary and preventive functions) and post-disaster 
relief and reconstruction (1.e., remedial functions). 
The primary goal of legal regulation within this 
field is to target deep vulnerabilities in society, the 
continued presence of which would make the 
occurrence or recurrence of disasters inevitable. 
This holistic approach to disasters began with the 
insight that there is no such thing as a purely 
“natural” disaster (Bankoff 2010); while “hazards” 
may be unforeseen and natural, “disasters” are the 
result of preexisting and detectable background 
vulnerabilities within a given society ranging 
from endemic poverty and malnutrition to inade- 
quate infrastructure, political corruption, techno- 
logical failure, and the lack of social safety nets. 
Starting in the 1980s, international institutions 
such as the United Nations and the Red Cross 
globalized this holistic approach to disasters by 
placing preparedness (or anticipatory disaster risk 
governance) (United Nations 2011) and economic 
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development at the heart of disaster management 
best practices (United Nations 1987, 1989). The 
resulting approach is often conveyed through the 
image of the “disaster management cycle” which 
consists (with some semantic variations) of the 
successive stages of preparedness, relief, and res- 
cue, followed by reconstruction, development, 
and mitigation (in turn, flowing back into the 
preparedness phase). The relative success or fail- 
ure of a society at each stage of the disaster cycle 
is described in terms of said society’s “vulnerabil- 
ity” (or at-riskness) or as a measure of its “resil- 
lence,” usually defined by adaptation and 
economic growth. Under this scheme, disasters 
may be said to occur when a hazard overwhelms 
the response capability of a society and causes “a 
serious disruption” of its everyday functioning 
(United Nations 2009). Detailed analyses of 
emergency management cycles may be found in 
other entries in this volume (for instance, “Disas- 
ter Response,” “National Incident Management 
System,” and “Natural Disaster Management’), 
and key terms are elaborated in “Crisis, Emer- 
gency, Disaster, and Catastrophe Defined.” 


Law as a Background Condition of 
Disasters and Their Management 


The perennial and holistic approach to disasters 
underscores the role of law in disaster manage- 
ment particularly in relation to economic devel- 
opment and risk regulation. The success of each 
stage of the disaster management cycle, for 
instance, 1s underwritten by a variety of legal 
rules, principles, and practices straddling multiple 
fields of legal expertise such as environmental 
regulations, human rights and humanitarian law, 
tort law, insurance law, administrative law, as well 
as codes and regulations related to property, hous- 
ing, food, and healthcare, to name but a few. 
These well-established fields, in turn, implicate a 
wider range of issues located at the nexus of law 
and technology and law and society. Legal rules, 
regulations, and practices shape the crucible 
within which social life, with its myriad conve- 
niences and injustices, prevails; the legal system 
not only empowers people and affords their rights 
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and capabilities but can also disempower them by 
deepening existing social hierarchies and related 
inequalities. The most mundane functions of law 
intimately curate the everyday experiences and 
expectations of people in a given society, and, as 
such, they serve as both constitutive and remedial 
mechanisms. Of course, law is not the only frame 
of reference through which disasters are under- 
stood and responded to. But even other interpre- 
tive contexts such as class, culture, and political 
economy interface with the law because the work 
of disaster management is inevitably tied to 
notions of necessity, justice, foreseeability/ 
responsibility, sustainability, and morality. The 
centrality of legal regulation to the process of 
disaster management has even inspired some 
scholars to define disasters in terms of the kinds 
of governmental responses and legal tools these 
situations demand, namely, those identified in the 
disaster cycle model (Farber et al. 2010). 

The occurrence of a disaster not only tests the 
existing legal regime, laying bare its strengths, 
deficiencies, and ideological underpinnings, but in 
many cases may be directly or indirectly caused by 
the regime itself (Lazarus 2007). The problem is 
compounded because disaster management impli- 
cates a multitude of legal regimes, each with its 
own specialized practice, culture, biases, agendas, 
and informational limitations; as such, any given 
legal regime may fail to appreciate the dangers of 
advanced, interconnected technologies, be 
hamstrung by political and legislative rigmarole, 
be controlled by influential (private) actors, or be 
mired in confusion regarding the distribution of 
responsibilities. While some scholars argue that 
such a complex situation could benefit from a 
specialized field of “disaster management law,” 
there is little consensus on the issue. 

The emergence of a legal regime dedicated to 
disaster management is further troubled by juris- 
dictional concerns. Since disasters often have 
transboundary causes (e.g., pollution) and impacts 
(affecting more than one community, state, or 
country), since the mid-1980s, there has been a 
concerted effort by intergovernmental institutions 
to standardize disaster management practices 
across the world. At the same time, the trans- 
boundary nature of disasters has highlighted a 
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significant tension between the formal role of 
sovereign governments as the primary guard- 
ians of their respective societies (United 
Nations 1987, 2011) and the actual ability of 
such local authorities to prevent the occurrence 
of a disaster and its impact across territorial 
borders. Nevertheless, governments continue to 
be the primary sponsors of such efforts, and 
the sovereign state remains the centerpiece of a 
growing framework of multilateral treaties and 
international legal principles and practices on 
the subject. 


The International Legal Regime 


During the late nineteenth century, the Red Cross 
was one of the first institutions to attempt to 
develop an international legal regime of disaster 
management. In the aftermath of World War II, 
states began to develop bilateral and eventually 
multilateral agreements to coordinate relief and 
rescue efforts between themselves. During the 
1960s, the United Nations served as a clearing 
house through which member states could make 
and offer disaster relief and aid. These efforts, 
however, were largely ad hoc and usually only 
activated upon the occurrence of disaster. The 
contemporary model of international disaster 
management (deploying a perennial and holistic 
approach) gained traction during the 1990s under 
the leadership of the United Nations which 
declared this period as the “International Decade 
for Natural Disaster Reduction.” As part of this 
effort, the United Nations established the Office 
for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs and 
a number of subordinate committees and agen- 
cies, while the Red Cross and other non- 
governmental institutions promoted the Sphere 
Project dedicated to standardizing international 
relief efforts across the world. 

Over the next two decades, a variety of general 
and specialized treaties have emerged tying states 
in an expanding web of aspirations and obliga- 
tions related to various factors that contribute to 
the occurrence and prevention of disasters includ- 
ing law reform, economic development, sustain- 
ability, and climate change (United Nations 2005, 
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2015). There have also been efforts to supplement 
these formal agreements by elevating the legal 
character of some norms, such as the “respon- 
sibility to protect” (drawn from international 
criminal law targeting large-scale massacres), 
so they may be binding on all states 
irrespective of their consent (ICISS 2001); a 
breach of these obligations could offer a justi- 
fication for humanitarian intervention. How- 
ever, states have been reluctant to allow what 
could prove an untenable restriction on their 
sovereignty, and the legality of military inter- 
vention remains controversial. 

A parallel strain of efforts, for instance, the Red 
Cross’ “International Disaster Response Laws, 
Rules and Principles” (IDRL), is directed at offer- 
ing technical assistance to sovereign governments 
and encouraging them to bring national and local 
preparedness and response capacities in line with 
international best practices. States amenable to 
this approach generally promulgate a comprehen- 
sive legislation on disaster management and 
establish a central (public) agency to coordinate 
relief and reconstruction operations across gover- 
nance sectors. This approach is also commonly 
accompanied by the implementation of an array of 
legislative changes and the lowering of regulatory 
barriers related to property rights, travel visas, and 
work permits, as well as taxes, duties, and cus- 
toms clearances to facilitate international aid and 
relief efforts in the aftermath of disasters (Red 
Cross 2010). 

In the recent decades, the uptake of interna- 
tional standards at the national level has been 
matched by the harmonization of disaster mitiga- 
tion efforts at the regional level, including inter- 
state institutions across the Caribbean and Latin 
America, the Middle East and North Africa, as 
well as South and Southeast Asia. These alliances 
have promoted the further standardization of legal 
rules relevant to disaster management: for 
instance, following the 2004 Indian Ocean tsu- 
nami, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) adopted a pioneering Agreement on 
Disaster Management and Emergency Response, 
spurring a trend which has produced a number of 
similar accords, and most recently the 2016 Doha 
Declaration on Strengthening Disaster Law 
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Frameworks in the Middle East and North Africa. 
These accords generally adapt IDRL guidelines 
to local and regional needs and constraints. 
Each such agreement is designed to establish 
as a cooperation and knowledge-sharing frame- 
work for member states covering issues such 
as risk identification and mitigation, research 
and development of early warning mecha- 
nisms, preparedness and response strategies 
and protocols, as well as post-disaster aid and 
rehabilitation. 

In addition, international financial institutions 
such as the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and a multitude of non- 
governmental organizations have emerged to 
enact globalizing best practices through myriad 
education and awareness campaigns. Unsurpris- 
ingly, the legal regime(s) addressing disaster man- 
agement at the international level remains diffuse 
in character to the extent that the Red Cross has 
described it as “the world’s largest unregulated 
industry” (Red Cross 2005, p. 93). This diffuse 
but globalizing character has, in turn, raised a 
variety of ethical concerns and the consequent 
development of “codes of conduct” and “mini- 
mum standards” that foreign aid workers and 
United Nations Peacekeeping Forces must meet 
in order to ensure that local stakeholders are not 
displaced or overrun by their presence on the 
ground. Nevertheless, the field of disaster manage- 
ment remains rife with controversy (Kennedy 
2005): recipient states and their people often sus- 
pect international interventions of pseudo- 
colonialism and accuse them of facilitating the 
economic capture of new markets by (private) 
transnational corporations; international institu- 
tions, on the other hand, have criticized sovereign 
governments of corruption and resource mis- 
management, of being resistant to best practices, 
and for their reticence in loosening legal regula- 
tions and bureaucratic procedures. As a senior offi- 
cial at the United Nations Office of Legal Affairs 
has noted, there is “a significant undertow of skep- 
ticism among the intended recipients of legal rules 
[related to Disaster Management]” and further that 
it is “unusual to find such a level of antipathy so 
early in the...development of legal rules on a 
topic” (Pronto 2008-2009, p. 454). 
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Conclusion 


The relationship between law and disaster man- 
agement, within states and internationally, is for- 
mally complex and mediated by a universe of 
extralegal factors ranging from geography and 
climate to culture and political economy. At the 
heart of the controversies surrounding this rela- 
tionship is the issue of identifying what consti- 
tutes a disaster — a question that cannot be 
answered without engaging equally nebulous 
(and often politically dangerous) questions related 
to causation, capabilities, and responsibility. The 
law produces and curates the conditions under 
which these questions are asked, and, as such, it 
plays both constitutive and remedial roles in rela- 
tion to every stage of disaster management. 
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Synonyms 


Leader: Catalyst; Change agent; Executive; Man- 
ager; Pioneer; Problem solver; Strategist; Trans- 
former; Visionary 

Innovations: 
Reinvention 

Public Organizations: Governance; Govern- 
ment agencies; Public administration; Public 
bureaucracy; Public management 


Change; Reengineering; 


Management innovations offer numerous tools to 
help governments cope with the complexities of 
our times. The innovations can be used to direct 
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changes and successfully transition from the mod- 
ern, industrial age to the postmodern, high-tech 
age, also called the postindustrial or information 
age. Increased population diversity and popula- 
tion mobility add to the epochal dynamics. A well- 
functioning government can provide the neces- 
sary infrastructure for the new economy to flour- 
ish and for its people to achieve their potential. 
The successful transition requires leadership to 
ensure that trends move in a desirable direction, 
protecting and promoting the fundamental demo- 
cratic values and institutions of the nation (Freyss 
2004, 2016; County of Los Angeles 2015). 

The literature distinguishes between leaders 
and managers — leaders pursue a vision and are 
focused on the mission, while managers are sup- 
posed to implement the vision and mission. This 
chapter applies the two terms interchangeably. 


In the Industrial Age: Who Are 
the Leaders of Organizational 
Innovations? 


Over the last century, the management literature, 
including the public administration literature, has 
identified various leadership styles that managers 
can adopt depending on what approach is most 
appropriate for particular organizational circum- 
stances. Table 1 shows a few of the early argu- 
ments. Frederick Taylor suggested managers 
become researchers and observers, constantly 
seeking improvements in operations and training 
their workers accordingly. Taylor wrote at the 
height of the industrial age, when the constant 
search for improved efficiencies in factory work 
and bureaucratic performance became a best prac- 
tice. However, Taylor was criticized for his dehu- 
manization of workers, turning them into cogs in 
the service of machines. He did not consider that 
workers might be thinking about their jobs and 
could be used as sources for innovative ideas 
(Taylor 1912). 

Need psychologists provided a cogent critique 
of Taylor and proposed alternative leadership 
styles. Douglas McGregor, for instance, argued 
that workers would be more efficient when their 
personal needs and organizational needs coincided. 
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Leaders and Innovations in Public Organizations, 
Table 1 Leadership styles for the industrial age and 


beyond 
Goal Name Role of manager 
More efficient Frederick | Acting as 
industrial and Taylor researcher, 
bureaucratic observer, overseer, 
production enforcer of work 
rules, trainer 
More efficient Douglas Applying Theory 
production by McGregor |Y rather than 
focusing on the Theory X, 
human side of arranging 
industrial and operations in such a 
bureaucratic way that the 
production workers’ 
individual needs 
coincide with 
organizational 
objectives 
Adapting Paul Finding 
leadership styles to | Lawrence | appropriate 
the nature of the and Jay managerial styles 
work and Lorsch (see Table 3 for 
competencies of more) 
employees 


Leaders and Innovations in Public Organizations, 
Table 2 McGregor’s argument — leadership styles for or 
against innovative management 


Theory X Theory Y 

View of People by nature People by nature 

human lazy willing to work as 

nature long as the work is 
meaningful and 
interesting 

Work Coercion, fear, Work that enables 

motivators | threats,and money | employees to 


develop their 
potential 


to pay for basic 
needs 


He expressed the contrast between ineffective and 
effective management approaches with the concept 
of Theory X and Theory Y. See Table 2. According 
to Theory X, the average worker is lazy, and it is the 
manager’s responsibility to overcome the workers’ 
resistance to get work done. In contrast, under 
Theory Y, workers are willing to work as long as 
the job is meaningful and interesting. A Theory 
Y culture is conducive to the emergence of organi- 
zational innovations, with management encourag- 
ing employees to suggest new ideas that strengthen 
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the pursuit of the agency’s mission (McGregor 
1957). 

In the 1960, Paul Lawrence and Jay Lorsch 
(1969, pp. 156—158) introduced contingency theory, 
which provides a good conceptual foundation for 
times of complex changes. They argued that there 
was not one best way to manage but that the proper 
strategy was contingent on certain factors, espe- 
cially the nature of the assigned work and the qual- 
ifications of the employees. Table 3 summarizes the 
argument. The routine versus complex tasks, shown 
in the table, can be seen as the endpoints of a 
continuum, likewise the distinction between inex- 
perienced and experienced employees. 


In the High-Tech Age: Who Are 
the Leaders of Organizational 
Innovations? 


At the height of the high-tech revolution, the US 
Office of Personnel Management (OPM) devel- 
oped detailed guidelines to make leadership 
qualifications for the high-tech age transparent 
(2012a, b). For senior executive positions, OPM 
identified 28 competencies, grouped together 
under six categories. See Table 4. Categories VII 
and VIII were added to highlight the public and 
democratic mission that government executives 
are expected to uphold and promote. Actually, in 
light of flattened hierarchies and increased respon- 
sibilities for supervisors and mid-management, 
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one can argue that the 33 qualifications be pro- 
moted in the middle ranks as well. 

In the corporate sector, charismatic leadership 
and transformational leadership are important 
qualifications for senior executive positions. The 
qualifications are future oriented and accept 
change in the pursuit of a vision (Greenberg and 
Baron 2007, pp. 459—463). OPM identifies similar 
qualities for the senior executive service under the 
leading change category, but overall most compe- 
tencies fall under transactional leadership, which 
means being competent in getting results. The 
difference may be due to the fact that in the public 
sector, elected officials are expected to lead using 
charisma and visionary thinking to get elected and 
reelected. 

The discussion now turns from leadership 
styles and leadership competencies to organiza- 
tional innovations. 


What Are Organizational Innovations 
in Public Administration? 


With the book Reinventing Government, David 
Osborne and Ted Gaebler (1992) popularized 
management innovations introduced in the 
1980s across the United States by enterprising 
public administrators. The book was written at 
the onset of the high-tech revolution, but it did 
already capture the emerging idea of an informa- 
tion age, where the most important jobs would be 


Leaders and Innovations in Public Organizations, Table 3 Leadership styles for transitional times 


Employees 
inexperienced 
or untrained 


Tasks to be 
accomplished 


Routine management needs 


M to provide training 


Vv 
Constantly 
changing or 
complex 


close supervision 
required 


Adapted from Freyss (2014, p. 1) 





Employees 
experienced and had 
professional training 


little supervision 


required 


some supervision 
required 
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Leaders and Innovations in Public Organizations, Table 4 Leadership competencies for the high-tech age 


I. Leading change 
2. External awareness 
3. Flexibility 


II. Leading people 7. Conflict management 


1. Creativity and innovation 


4. Resilience 
5. Strategic thinking 
6. Vision 


9. Developing others 


8. Leveraging diversity 10. Team building 
IHI. Results driven 11. Accountability 14. Entrepreneurship 
12. Customer service 15. Problem solving 
13. Decisiveness 16. Technical credibility 
IV. Business acumen 17. Financial management 19. Technical management 
18. Human capital management 
V. Building coalitions 20. Partnering 22. Influencing/negotiation 
21. Political savvy 
VI. Fundamental 23. Interpersonal skills 26. Written communication 
competencies 24. Oral communication 27. Continual learning 
25. Integrity/honesty 28. Public service motivation 
VIL Mission driven 29. Focus on outcomes 30. Effectiveness, results 
VIII. Leadership for the 31. Valuing, upholding, and promoting 32. High ethical standards 
common good democratic institutions 33. Using high-tech tools for the 


common good 


Sources: US Office of Personnel Administration (2012a, b); Crosby and Bryson (2005) (Categories VII and VIII added by 


author) 


occupied by knowledge producers and knowledge 

workers. The arguments can prepare professionals 

to envision government services, what to provide 

and how to provide it, in new ways. Governments 

should: 

l. See themselves as catalysts, leading by 
steering rather than rowing 

2. Become community owned and empower 
communities, rather than serving 

3. Be customer driven, which means meeting the 
needs of the customer, not the bureaucracy 

4. Decentralize operations, replacing hierarchy 
with participatory management and teamwork 

5. Inject competition into service delivery, be 
market oriented, and leverage change through 
the market 

6. Transform themselves from rule-driven to 
mission-driven organizations 

7. Be results oriented and fund outcomes, not 
inputs 

8. Anticipate possible problems and seek preven- 
tion rather than a cure 


The Reinventing Government arguments have 
been criticized by some who see the propositions 
as simplistic and contradictory slogans. However, 


the many examples in the Reinventor s Fieldbook 
strengthen the applicability of the reinventing 
ideas for governments seeking transformative 
pathways (Osborne and Plastrik 2000). Recent 
reviews of the book also acknowledge the ongo- 
ing relevancy of the strategies highlighted in the 
book (Gaebler et al. 2015). 

The next question is: What kind of leadership 
competencies are required to generate organiza- 
tional innovations and make effective use of 
them? Table 5 pairs leadership qualities with pro- 
gressive government practices, gleaned from the 
Reinventing Government book and other sources. 


Leadership Competencies 
for Organizational Innovations 


The complex changes, due to the high-tech revo- 
lution and increased population diversity, can be 
manageable when government leaders have the 
choice of steering, rather than rowing. The 
corresponding leadership competencies can be 
subsumed under the leading change category, 
which includes qualities like creativity, flexibility, 
resilience, being a visionary, and embracing stra- 
tegic thinking. Following the insights of former 
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Leaders and Innovations in Public Organizations, Table 5 Leadership competencies for organizational innovations 


Leadership competencies 


I. Leading change 


Organizational innovations 


Government as catalyst 


Leading by steering rather than rowing 
A passion for leadership 


II. Leading people 


Be community owned 


Empowered communities 
Empowered employees 


III. Results driven 
Be market oriented 


Injecting competition into service delivery 


Leveraging change through the market 


IV. Business acumen 


Be results oriented and fund outcomes, not inputs 


Be customer driven, meeting the needs of the customer, not the bureaucracy 


V. Building coalitions 


Decentralize operations 


Replace hierarchy with participatory management and teamwork 
Being a hub leader in intergovernmental networks 


VI. Fundamental competencies 


Excellent communication skills across multiple channels, including social media 


Making the jurisdiction’s web presence highly inviting and informative 
High ethical standards documented by videos of smartphones and other high- 


tech tools 
VII. Mission driven 


From rule-driven to mission-driven management 


Anticipate possible problems and seek prevention rather than a cure 


VIII. Leadership for the common 
good 


Valuing and promoting democratic institutions 
Also judicious empowerment of employees and citizens 


Sources: US Office of Personnel Management (2012a, b); Crosby and Bryson (2005) (Categories VII and VIII added by 


author) 
Sources: Osborne and Gaebler (1992); Gates (2016) 


Secretary of Defense Robert Gates (2016), one 
can add a passion for leadership in the face of 
substantial changes around the world. 

The empowerment of community groups is a 
way to share the burden of policymaking, as well 
as the burden of implementation. The burden 
sharing is possible because community leaders 
tend to be better educated, and they want to be 
heard and engaged. Also the Internet has greatly 
expanded communication channels. However, to 
lead external groups successfully, government 
officials need to have excellent communication 
skills. They also need to be trained in conflict 
management, be inclusive in terms of diversity, 
willing to develop others, and effective in team 
building (McCorkle and Witt 2014). 

The empowerment movement also includes 
mid- and lower-level employees (Berman 
et al. 2016). However, there are some differences. 
In contrast to community groups, public 
employees can be involved in managerial decision 
making on a more regular basis, and team work or 
work teams can become part of the organizational 


structure. This is also called decentralizing opera- 
tions and replacing strict hierarchies with a partic- 
ipatory management style. It is supposed to be 
conducive for new ideas to bubble up. The ques- 
tion whether performance evaluations can 
improve team work or destroy it has not been 
conclusively answered. It apparently depends on 
several factors, in particular the organizational 
culture, its values, norms, integrity, reliability, 
consistency, and accountability (Ott 1989; Liff 
2007). 

Being result driven is another important qual- 
ity of successful leaders. They may act like 
entrepreneurs, favor competition in service 
delivery, be market oriented, and leverage 
change through the market. Decades of experi- 
ments with various privatization approaches 
have shown which approach is the optimal one, 
that is, given the nature of the service and clien- 
tele, as well as the strengths and constraints of 
entities operating in the public sector, the 
for-profit sector, or the nonprofit sector (Kee 
and Newcomer 2008). 
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Results-driven leaders may not have the 
patience required when community groups or 
lower-level employees are part of the decision- 
making process. On the other hand, results-driven 
professionals may be able to keep the groups 
focused on the goals and objectives of the 
agency’s programs. To achieve credibility, 
results-driven leaders need to be problem solvers 
and have technical credibility, a trait which 1s 
related to the next point. 

Strong business acumen helps to get results. It 
means funding outcomes, not inputs, being cus- 
tomer driven, and meeting the needs of customers, 
not the bureaucracy. For starters, a well-designed 
website can focus on residents’ information needs 
while making the online visit a pleasant experi- 
ence. A solid management foundation in finance, 
human capital, and software technology is desir- 
able. However, a leader who is a visionary and 
likes to pursue organizational innovations may 
not be a good day-to-day manager. Therefore, 
these roles may be carried out by different 
individuals. 

Building coalitions internally within the orga- 
nization and externally with community groups 
can help administrators achieve complex depart- 
mental objectives. The strategy is related to the 
empowering of employees and citizens. It may 
mean coping with administrative complexity by 
decentralization of operations and replacing hier- 
archical organization charts with participatory 
management, teamwork, and partnerships. To be 
successful in such a context, the administrator 
requires political acumen and be willing to nego- 
tiate, to bargain, and to compromise. 

All these capabilities can be applied effectively 
when they are supported by fundamental compe- 
tencies. Interpersonal skills, as well as oral and 
written communication skills, can bring people 
together in team work and hold them together 
for the long term. In the process, that enable it to 
make employees can observe that their superiors 
have high moral standards and treat their subordi- 
nates fairly. Transparency generates a positive 
organizational culture and can be used to motivate 
employees. 

Overall, the work of public administrators is 
supposed to be mission driven and not held back 
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by unnecessary rules. A mission-driven culture 
anticipates possible problems and seeks preven- 
tion rather than a cure. A SWOT analysis can help 
identify internal strengths and weaknesses, as well 
as external opportunities and threats. Table 6 sum- 
marizes the dynamic relationships between the 
internal and external conditions (Tompkins 
et al. 2009, p. 3). 

Leading for the common good means valuing 
and promoting democratic institutions. It means 
using communication channels with the public 
that are preferred by different generations. Retired 
people may want to attend meetings in city hall in 
person, while younger people live by social 
media. Leading for the common good also 
means upholding high ethical standards. This 
last point is especially relevant in the present, 
transitional period. The information age and 
high-tech economy have generated many unex- 
pected changes, and their professional, ethical 
applications require firm leadership (Crosby and 
Bryson 2005). 

The following paragraphs discuss some of the 
implications of Table 5, which relates executive 
leadership competencies to organizational inno- 
vations. The empowerment of employees and 
communities can bring about change in the tradi- 
tional organization chart. The steep pyramid is 
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Table 6 SWOT analysis 


External Internal 
Strengths Weaknesses 
Opportunities | What are the What are the 
strengths of the weaknesses of 
organization that | the organization 
to make use of that make it 
external difficult to 
opportunities? difficult for it to 
profit from 
external 
opportunities? 
Threats What are the What are the 


strengths of the 
organization that 
make it possible 


weaknesses of 
the organization 
that make it 


to fend off difficult to fend 
external threats? off external 
threats? 


Source: Tompkins et al. 2009, p. 3 
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replaced by a flattened hierarchy or by a circular 
setup where senior management occupies 
center offices with mid-level and rank-and-file 
employees arranged in various ways around the 
inner circle. Trammell Crow, the highly success- 
ful real estate developer, had his office space in 
Dallas organized in a circular pattern (Nocera 
1984, p. 205). 

The model of an inverted pyramid is another 
innovative idea. Proponents of the model argue 
that the frontline employees, who actually interact 
with the public, should be at the top. Managers are 
supposed to ensure that the frontline employees 
have the resources to do an effective job. 
Resources can mean better training, more time 
for each case, or more technical support. 

The increased value put on frontline 
employees has led to a recalibration of work per- 
formance. Traditionally, dealing with poor perfor- 
mance has meant progressive or affirmative 
discipline, and it is still appropriate for certain 
problematic behavior. However, for some tnade- 
quate work output, an emphasis on learning, 
coaching, mentoring, or job shadowing may be 
more appropriate responses than dwelling on an 
employee’s deficiencies (U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management 2010). 

Also traditionally, more senior employees 
have been more knowledgeable and skilled than 
junior employees. The high-tech revolution has 
to some extent reversed the process, with junior 
employees learning more quickly the use of new 
software or hardware. A learning partnership 
may be a solution, where senior partners pass 
on their institutional memory and substantive 
knowledge, while junior partners share their 
tech savviness. 

The use of work teams is a common approach 
to deal with the usual complexities of government 
work. It has received new attention in light of the 
increased complexities of the economy and soci- 
ety (Karoly and Panis 2004). Agencies recognize 
that they cannot be effective problem solvers by 
only using the resources of one department but 
could do a better job if they could draw on the 
expertise from other departments. 

Homeland security is an example, where fed- 
eral, state, and local governments pool their 
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resources and create task forces to provide the 
best possible coverage in a region. This approach 
is also called matrix management, where the rows 
represent projects and teams, while the columns 
represent the individual departments (Hatch 2013, 
pp. 276-281). Leadership in life- and property- 
threatening situations can be organized using the 
incident command structure, which was devel- 
oped by fire services in the West where major 
conflagrations were attacked using the resources 
of several jurisdictions. 

Network governance is a more informal way 
of collaboration. It can be effective in dispers- 
ing new knowledge or acquiring a new under- 
standing of best practices in an area. As with 
any organization, a network may function best 
and survive the longest, when the network has a 
hub leader or facilitator who does the steering 
and keeps the purpose of the network fresh 
in the members’ minds (Goldsmith and 
Eggers 2004). 


Conclusion 


Leading organizational innovations and serving 
the public interest can be challenging. It requires 
individuals with strong subject matter competence 
who enjoy managing complexity and thrive in the 
face of challenges; that is why they are called 
change agents. They are visionaries and good 
communicators to persuade others, superiors and 
subordinates in the organization, of the impor- 
tance of their vision. Sometimes it also is a good 
idea to involve the public. 

The challenges are considerable. Public 
administrators face an increasingly rapid pace 
of change, and innovations heralded as best prac- 
tices in 1 year may experience declining rele- 
vancy a few years later. The expansion of social 
media channels is a case in point. Innovative, 
proactive leaders are well positioned to antici- 
pate change and lead by steering compared to 
managers who use a reactive style. Considering 
the rate of change is not going to slow down, 
innovative leadership becomes more important 
at all levels of government and across jurisdic- 
tional boundaries. 
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Leadership across generations at work includes 
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and engagement, and related issues for and by 
workers from varying generational cohorts. 
Research suggests that explicit attention to the 
generations at work and to the challenges and 
opportunities of miultigenerational workplaces 
and recognition of best practices in management 
and development of these employees lead to more 
effective organizations. While generational differ- 
ences do not account comprehensively for the 
opportunities and challenges of leadership in 
today’s workplace, understanding trends, capaci- 
ties, and inclinations of generational cohorts can 
help employees at all stages of their careers work 
more cohesively and productively. 


Introduction 


For the first time ever, people representing five 
different generations may be working side by 
side in our organizations. Research suggests that 
explicit attention to the generations at work and 
to the challenges and opportunities of multi- 
generational workplaces and recognition of best 
practices in management and development 
of these employees lead to more effective 
organizations (McManus Warnell 2015). While 
generational differences do not account compre- 
hensively for the opportunities and challenges of 
leadership and engagement in today’s workplace, 
understanding trends, capacities, and inclinations 
of generational cohorts can help employees at all 
stages of their careers work more cohesively and 
productively. Moreover, creating connections 
among and fostering the contributions of multiple 
generations at work are best practices toward 
organizational productivity and success. Develop- 
ing leaders who drive performance and impact of 
these organizations is critical. Shared leadership, 
in which employees at all levels of an organization 
positively and responsibly contribute to organiza- 
tional success, is one feature of balanced and 
collaborative workplaces (Pearce et al. 2014). 
These collaborative leadership environments can 
lead to long-term benefit for individuals and for 
their organizations. This chapter considers the 
generations at work, with specific attention to 
the millennial generation which is poised to 
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represent the largest group of employees in our 
organizations, and explores contextual issues for 
today’s organizations and best practices for multi- 
generational leadership toward effective, ethical 
organizations. 


The Generations at Work 


As older workers retire later and younger workers 
enter the professions in unprecedented numbers, 
today’s workplaces often include representatives 
from four to five different generational cohorts. 
A significant group, the “millennials,” who are 
generally defined as those born after 1980 but 
before 1995, will soon account for nearly half of 
the world’s employees and by 2050 for 75% of the 
global workforce. The specific characteristics of 
the millennial generation are of particular interest 
to employers, policy makers, and others for sev- 
eral reasons. 

Because this group will soon comprise the 
majority of the employees and leaders in our 
organizations, their sheer numbers will unques- 
tionably influence work. In addition, our organi- 
zations are operating within a new paradigm of 
interconnectedness and technological advance- 
ment, and the millennial tendencies and experi- 
ences acutely reflect and magnify this changing 
nature of work (McManus Warnell 2015). Tech- 
nology and related ubiquitous communication and 
information sharing is pervasive, and globaliza- 
tion is the new normal in which program partners, 
supply chains, consumers, clients, policy makers, 
administrators, investors, and other stakeholders 
Operate in a connected world. Related issues of 
accountability and transparency multiply the 
reach, scope, and impact of generational charac- 
teristics and pose new opportunities and chal- 
lenges for the workplace and its leaders. 

As with most attempts to standardize the char- 
acteristics and experiences of large groups, 
scholars disagree on the specific boundaries, and 
some of the empirical data suggest contradictory 
characteristics. This variance within the research 
on the millennials in particular reflects their diver- 
sity. This is the most diverse group of emerging 
professionals — ethnically, by gender, and 
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socioeconomically — ever seen in the United 
States (U.S. Census 2015). However, generalities 
can be useful tools toward maximizing profes- 
sional and organizational effectiveness. Genera- 
tional characteristics and their respective views 
and experiences of leadership do reflect some 
agreement. 

A general consensus emerges around several 
key characteristics of the millennial generation to 
include this cohort’s technological fluency and 
facility with social media, proclivity to multitask, 
teamwork capacities, preference for training and 
mentoring to reflect sustained and personal atten- 
tion, desire for meaningful and fulfilling work, 
and increasing awareness of social and environ- 
mental sustainability issues (McManus Warnell 
2015). Again, attention is rightly focused on this 
generation which numerically represents a pro- 
portion of our organizations — employees, man- 
agers, investors, consumers, and clients — that will 
be unmatched. There are nearly 90 million people 
in this age group in the United States alone. 

The “baby boom” generation is typically 
defined to include those with birth years ranging 
from 1943 to 1964, and “Generation X” repre- 
sents those generally identified as those born 
after the post-WWII baby boom, with birth years 
ranging from the early 1960s to the early 1980s. 
The generational cohort preceding these, called 
alternatively the Silent Generation, the Tradition- 
alist, or the Greatest Generation, is represented by 
those born from 1930 to the early 1940s. The 
shared experiences of each cohort, particularly in 
their formative years, manifest in some consensus 
on views of work, relationship with authority, and 
conceptions of leadership. 

Most of our organizations, of course, employ 
multigenerational workers. Contemporaneous 
with this influx of young workers, demographic 
data also reflects the realities of an unprecedented 
aging population, with the related longevity of 
active work life (Kulik et al. 2014). These diverse 
age cohorts are often working side by side and 
experience work in similar and dissimilar ways. 
A critical area to understanding leadership is con- 
sidering how workers perceive and define 
it. Interesting differences emerge in employee 
perceptions of management and authority at 
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work, and these perceptions influence understand- 
ings and experiences of leadership. Acknowledg- 
ing these differences among those groups that 
comprise most of today’s employees and man- 
agers is helpful to understanding leadership at 
work. “Baby boomers” and older members of 
“Generation X” are characterized as largely com- 
ing of age with a distrust of leaders and believing 
that the best work is performed without direct 
supervision (Howe and Hadler 2012). Millen- 
nials, conversely, tend to trust authority figures 
and look to them for guidance (Howe and Hadler 
2012). These differences pose unique challenges 
for intergenerational effectiveness at work. 
Because millennials welcome a close relationship 
with supervisors and expect to contribute to orga- 
nizational decision-making early in their tenure, 
these differences can manifest in various ways 
relating to perceptions of appropriate communi- 
cation, interaction, and other processes and pro- 
cedures in the workplace. These differences, when 
managed, can enhance leadership contributions 
from employees of all ages toward organizational 
goals. 


Best Practices in Multigenerational 
Workplaces 


Shared Values 
Focusing on shared values is most productive for 
organizations made up of diverse generational 
cohorts. Though they may manifest differently, 
research indicates that millennials, Generation X, 
and baby boomers all share the same top five 
expectations of their employers, including chal- 
lenging work, competitive compensation, oppor- 
tunities for advancement and chances to grow in 
their jobs, fair treatment, and work-life balance 
(White 2011). These shared values can be a 
starting point for organizational cohesion and 
development and reflect opportunities for leaders 
to make meaningful contributions to realizing 
these objectives. The power of organizational 
mission and values is a related source of synergy. 
The trajectory of today’s workplaces is prom- 
ising. Interconnectedness may come naturally to 
young talent; cultivating and appreciating these 
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connections within and among the generations are 
distinguishing and important characteristics of 
millennials. Due to their upbringing, often char- 
acterized by close and participatory relationships 
with parents and other authority figures, millen- 
nials display the capacity to identify and be 
influenced by exemplars and respond to princi- 
pled leaders, better than most of today’s [older] 
adults could when they were young (Howe and 
Strauss 2000). Senior leaders can channel these 
traits and foster alignment with organizational 
goals. They can nurture this focus on shared 
values by articulating the message of the organi- 
zation clearly and often. The role of senior leaders 
is explored further below. 

Galvanizing around shared mission and values 
is critical for organizational success (Collins and 
Porras 1997), and differences do not preclude the 
development and pursuit of shared goals (Gentile 
2010). Specifically, shared organizational goals 
can provide a common ground. These goals and 
the values that underlie them can be a foundation 
to which employees and managers can appeal 
when identifying strategies and processes toward 
success. Emphasizing shared values can assist 
with effective decision-making and leadership 
activities at work along the continuum of profes- 
sional experience (Gentile 2010). They allow us 
to consider effective strategies for pursuing shared 
goals; articulating and communicating these 
values is a first step, and modeling, incentivizing, 
and reinforcing them should follow (McManus 
Warnell 2015). 

Shared goals are critical to organizational 
effectiveness and through collaboration they can 
be cultivated. Research acknowledges this link 
between values identification and measures of 
success. In the for-profit context, but relevant for 
public sector organizations as well, Beer 
et al. (2011) illustrate that looking inward, includ- 
ing the identification of organizational values, 
purpose, and capabilities, and aligning these 
with the passions of employees and with market 
opportunity, is a characteristic of high-achieving 
organizations. These emphases are in marked con- 
trast to many organizations that begin by looking 
at markets and competition to determine strategy 
and direction. This characteristic of successful 
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organizations, driven by those in supervisory 
positions, can benefit employees at all levels of 
the organization. Creating space for articulating 
purpose and values at work is the province of 
effective managers who acknowledge the connec- 
tions between meaning, purpose, and organiza- 
tional success. 

These opportunities for personal and organiza- 
tional values alignment are perhaps most acute 
and organic in public sector work. Research sug- 
gests that there are steps public service organiza- 
tions can institutionalize to maximize 
achievement of employee and organizational 
goals. These include finding ways to reinforce 
the task significance of public jobs, with their 
unique access to intrinsic motivations linked to 
the significance of the tasks performed (Perry and 
Buckwalter 2010). 

Wright et al. (2012) note that leaders in the 
public sector may be in a better position to activate 
these higher-order needs of employees, including 
the desire for connection with meaningful work, 
in ways that lead to success for the organization 
and its clients. Wright et al. (2012) also reinforce 
the notion that employees find their organization’s 
mission to be most compelling when their leaders 
articulate the visions of this mission in clear and 
attractive ways. Consistent with research from the 
private sector (Treviño et al. 2000), successful 
leaders use their words and deeds to direct and 
inspire their employees and, importantly, model 
and reinforce behaviors that are consistent with 
that vision and mission (Wright et al. 2012). 

Research finds that work “meaningfulness”’ is 
largely perceived by employees as related to per- 
ceptions of how their company treats 
others — thus, not only do employees care about 
how they themselves are treated by the organiza- 
tion, but they care more deeply whether their 
organization treats third parties (customers, con- 
sumers, communities) well (Glavas and Kelley 
2014). Millennials are primed for both this con- 
nection with management and others and with 
values-based motivation. Thus, discussion of eth- 
ical impact provides a shared space where 
employees and their managers can interact, 
reflecting a key desire of millennial talent for 
both engaged and socially conscious work. 
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Modeling and reinforcing these notions of pur- 
pose can belong to leaders at every level of 
professional life. 

Identifying and reinforcing shared values is 
critical and requires dedicated effort; it also allows 
for a more participatory approach to leadership. 
Generational conflict often revolves around dif- 
ferent understandings of how these values should 
manifest at work. Many potential challenges to 
intergenerational collaboration in leader-to- 
subordinate or peer-to-peer engagements can be 
mitigated by explicit determination, on the front 
end, of task and outcome expectations. Expecta- 
tions and roles on the front end of shared tasks 
must be clearly determined, and the path toward 
achieving them requires collaboration and dia- 
logue. Openness to different ways of thinking 1s 
invaluable to intergenerational effectiveness 
and allows for voicing ideas, questions, and 
approaches that can enhance the climate and 
effectiveness of the organization through greater 
engagement and transparency (Gentile 2010). 
Specific techniques can include explicitly naming 
shared goals and values, including but not limited 
to organizational mission, in collaboration with 
colleagues and with attention to differences in 
respectful and open ways. The emerging models 
of flatter organizational structures rather than the 
purely hierarchical approach, and greater interest 
in and potential for interaction with aspirational 
leaders by employees at all levels, facilitate this 
intergenerational dialogue and collaboration 
(McManus Warnell 2015). 


Loyalty and Motivation 

Considerations can also include shifts in the def- 
inition and importance of loyalty over time and 
related issues of life stage differences. Stages in 
life of the generations at work, such as early, mid-, 
and late-career progression, and family and other 
roles and responsibilities through life’s trajectory, 
of course, vary and manifest in differences 
in motivation, definitions of commitment, and 
receptiveness to rewards and incentives. For 
example, new hires with significant student loan 
debt have very different priorities than mid-career 
new parents or than more senior-level employees 
who may be caring for aging parents of their own. 
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Recognizing these differences, perhaps through 
explicit attention to them in respectful ways in 
collaboration with employees at all levels, can 
mitigate misunderstanding by appealing to under- 
standing and appreciation for others’ experiences. 
Belias and Koustelios (2014) note that job 
satisfaction is related to perceptions of working 
environment, relations with colleagues, and insti- 
tutional goals, strategies, and success criteria; pre- 
ferred styles of organizational culture are related 
to demographic characteristics including gender 
and age. It is a disservice to avoid recognizing 
these different experiences. Measuring and ana- 
lyzing organizational culture in the context of 
employee demographics, explicitly considering 
factors such as age and life stage, can increase 
job satisfaction for all. 

Motivation is critical to engagement and expe- 
riences and expressions of leadership, at all career 
stages. Kanfer and Ackerman (2004) note that 
process-oriented formulations of motivation at 
work often emphasize effort and time, rather 
than knowledge, as the resources that individuals 
allocate to determine the direction, intensity, and 
persistency of work behavior. For older workers 
with substantial knowledge, time and cognitive 
effort may be in shorter supply; the opposite is 
true, however, for younger workers. The most 
effective motivational interventions for midlife 
and older workers may be those targeting utiliza- 
tion and distribution of relevant knowledge and 
experience, and interdependent team environ- 
ments may be a particularly beneficial context 
for facilitating work motivation (Kanfer and 
Ackerman 2004). 

Motivation and loyalty are linked. Loyalty at 
work can manifest in many ways, and research 
suggests millennial employees experience loyalty 
to interpersonal relationships rather than to posi- 
tions or organizations; accordingly, supervisor 
and other connections are critical (McManus 
Warnell 2015). These connections can only be 
fostered through intentional effort on the manage- 
ment’s part. Coaching, collaboration, and recog- 
nition of the joys and challenges of various life 
changes are key. Labor projections reflect the age, 
gender, and ethnic diversity of our workplaces, 
which will only increase (Toosi 2012). 
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Considering how loyalty, motivation, and connec- 
tion are experienced and understood is necessary 
for effective multigenerational workplaces. 
VanMeter et al. (2013) note that millennials tend 
toward higher idealism and relativism; though 
they acknowledge some variation within the 
cohort, managers would do well to acknowledge 
the changing nature of reporting of misconduct, 
increased interconnectedness among employees 
and with those outside of the organization which 
has implications for experiencing and sharing eth- 
ical concerns, and more relativist understanding 
of ethical behavior at work. The traditional 
lecture-based approach to ethics and compliance 
training may also be ineffective, and more engag- 
ing pedagogy should be considered as millennial 
employees become the majority (Weber 2014). 

In addition, research on management best prac- 
tices reflect approaches in which millennial talent 
may be positioned to excel and acknowledges that 
engagement with their multigenerational col- 
leagues is necessary for success. Thus, authority 
is not necessarily conferred by title, subordinates’ 
respect and trust must be earned, and supervisors 
must demonstrate to their subordinates their own 
character and competence before those subordi- 
nates are likely to follow (McManus Warnell 
2015). 

Organizations are successfully incorporating 
these techniques of explicitly naming multi- 
generational differences and collaborating around 
and modeling solutions. Examples include pre- 
sentations on the generations at work, diversity 
councils around generational differences, training 
videos or readings exploring bridging the differ- 
ences, and group meetings with required atten- 
dance by employees at all levels of the 
organization. Senior leaders can thus acknowl- 
edge possible differences explicitly and collabo- 
ratively by facilitating discussions of generational 
differences, presenting guidelines for effective 
engagement, and reinforcing respectful dialogue. 
In organization-wide meetings, content can 
include not only project updates and responsibil- 
ities but recognition of milestones including pos- 
itive results for clients, personal milestones like 
new babies or graduating children, and other 
important professional and personal events — this 
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reinforces connections and fosters appreciation 
for the challenges and joys of various life stages 
(McManus Warnell 2015). Acknowledging, 
coaching, and celebrating performance should be 
part of the process to reinforce expectations, 
norms, and values. These occasions become addi- 
tional opportunities for engagement. 

Chung et al. (2015) suggest that loyalty behav- 
iors can be enhanced in diverse workforces by 
actively creating a favorable diversity climate, 
including such considerations as establishing 
bias-free human resource management practices 
for recruitment, hiring, and performance evalua- 
tion, training and education programs that help 
build a positive environment for those from 
diverse backgrounds, and senior management’s 
attention to the values of diversity. This type of 
supportive diverse work climate is shown to 
reduce negative impacts of and increase positive 
outcomes associated with worker differences 
(Chung et al. 2015). 


Tone at the Top and Leadership at Every Level 
The role of senior managers in cultivating organi- 
zational culture, identifying priorities, and foster- 
ing a culture of engaged employee contribution 
cannot be overstated. Through fostering relation- 
ships of trust, empowering employees through 
inclusive decision-making, and encouraging 
employee growth and success, ethical leadership, 
and values-driven value creation, leaders encour- 
age their employees to contribute to organiza- 
tional success (Christensen et al. 2014). 

Senior leaders can enhance employees’ physi- 
cal, cognitive, and emotional resources available 
for the pursuit of organizational objectives when 
they generate enthusiasm, energy, and commit- 
ment, by collectively influencing employees’ per- 
ceptions of group efficacy and by encouraging 
followers to rise above self-interests in pursuit of 
organizational values and goals. Through inspira- 
tional motivation and idealized influence, these 
leaders convey values-based visions that result in 
enhanced congruence between values of the orga- 
nization and its employees (Barrick et al. 2015). 
When the values, goals, and objectives of individ- 
uals are more aligned with those of their organi- 
zations, individuals are more willing to make 
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themselves available to engage in work (Barrick 
et al. 2015). 

Effective decision-making and leadership in 
the context of today’s global, economic, and sus- 
tainability challenges require principled reason- 
ing. Considerations of objectives across the 
triple bottom line of economic, social, and envi- 
ronmental impact by the organization can be a 
natural space for these approaches to flourish. 
Credibility is a precursor to leading and consensus 
building, and effective policy and strategy deci- 
sions must be rooted in principle for their institu- 
tionalization and impact (McManus Warnell 
2015). Ethical conduct will be a competitive 
advantage in this era of globalization and trans- 
parency in which the stakes are high. Discussion 
of ethical impact provides a shared space where 
employees and their managers can interact. This 
attention reflects a key desire of today’s workers, 
perhaps most acutely the millennials but an oppor- 
tunity for all employees, for both engaged and 
socially conscious work. 

In addition to reinforcing shared personal and 
organizational values, senior leaders can express 
and model the sentiment that all workers are 
value-added colleagues from the start. This 
approach fosters a norm of mutual respect that 
can be expected from workers, particularly 
young employees, but for workers at all levels of 
the organization, in return (Eisner 2012). 
Research on best practices in management finds 
that preparing for the realities of leadership 
includes recognizing that authority is not con- 
ferred by title, rather by interdependencies and 
expression of mutual respect and trust, and that 
subordinates are more likely to follow leaders 
who demonstrate their own character, compe- 
tence, and abilities, not those who simply demand 
allegiance to following orders (Murray 2009). 
Managers do well to nurture a commitment to 
shared goals, not to blind allegiance (Murray 
2009). 

All stages of the professional process — 
recruiting, hiring, training, and development — 
can reflect the recognition of efficacy and dignity 
of workers at every level. This approach is 
reflected in increasing attention to collaborative 
organizations with flat rather than hierarchical 
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structures (George and Baker 2011). This perspec- 
tive resonates strongly with the strengths and 
preferences of millennials, soon to represent our 
greatest number of employees, and is the emerg- 
ing model of today’s organizations. 

Organizations can develop a broad array of 
leaders, not simply a select few. As organizations 
consider strategies to recruit and retain top talent 
from the group representing the majority of the 
pool of available workers, they do well to recog- 
nize that these millennials desire to contribute, 
express comfort with interaction with those in 
authority positions, and desire to be taken seri- 
ously as contributing members of the group 
(Myers and Sadaghiani 2010). Again these char- 
acteristics can be a net positive for organizational 
success. Authenticity and institutional values are 
important to all workers; millennials in particular 
have a comfort with technology that enables them 
to access information and resources creatively and 
easily and to function successfully in a world that 
is without boundaries; and they are largely 
people- and organization-oriented rather than 
alienated, which bodes well for engaging them 
around mission and goals (Hershatter and Epstein 
2010). 

Both new workers and experienced profes- 
sionals will benefit from clear dialogue around 
expectations and contributions, as well as 
reimagining notions of teams and leadership. In 
addition to pursuing clarity and collaboration at 
the outset and along the way as described above, a 
useful approach to fostering multigenerational 
collaboration at work involves presenting guide- 
lines for effective engagement. Addressing the 
nature and characteristics of the tone and tenor 
of the interactions themselves is important. This 
method of engendering intergenerational collabo- 
ration involves conversational learning, which 
starts with shared agreement around putting the 
organization first. Conversational learning also 
includes awareness that we all have biases and 
“blind spots” and acknowledging an open- 
mindedness to learning from others, a conscious 
effort to listen, and an agreement that engage- 
ments be characterized by self- and other-respect. 
This foundation can be presented and modeled 
to employees in the context of training, 
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development, peer coaching, and other activities 
(Sims 2012). Managers can encourage reflection 
and values alignment explicitly through training 
and development opportunities. Other examples 
include leader-led and group mentoring, engaging 
with aspirational role models, and clear feedback 
loops. 

In addition, senior-level management adopting 
an engaged leadership style is shown to be asso- 
ciated with engaged employees; this engagement, 
or employees’ willingness to fully invest them- 
selves into work roles, physically, cognitively, 
and emotionally (Kahn 1992), is associated with 
positive individual- and organizational-level per- 
formance outcomes (Barrick et al. 2015). Collab- 
orative, engaged leaders can more effectively 
cultivate employee commitment, development, 
and leadership toward organizational goals. 
The exhibition of transformational leadership, 
characterized by those behaviors such as sharing 
compelling visions, stimulating followers intel- 
lectually, and setting challenging goals and 
expectations, can be used to create sustained orga- 
nizational success (Barrick et al. 2015). This lead- 
ership approach can be considered an antecedent 
of collective organizational engagement by 
influencing meaningfulness, defined by Kahn 
(1992) as a feeling that the worker is receiving a 
return on the investment of physical, cognitive, 
and emotional energy by feeling useful, valuable, 
and not being taken for granted; that one is neces- 
sary and important; that much is expected of him 
or her; and that he or she is making a difference, 
which is influenced by task and role characteris- 
tics and by work interactions (Barrick et al. 2015). 

To foster engagement and cultivate leadership 
at all levels, companies can allow for consistent 
accessibility and connection with senior manage- 
ment. Some companies suggest the physical act of 
managers walking around the organization and a 
literal “open door” policy; others create online 
portals that function as modern-day suggestion 
boxes. Here, we can consider the concept of 
highly present role models (Eisner 2012) as an 
effective mantra. Other suggestions include level- 
ing the value of all workers by avoiding signaling 
inaccessibility of senior leadership in the physical 
space of the organization; consideration of 
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approaches such as “reverse mentoring,” perhaps 
in the area of technology, where astute millennials 
can mentor their more experienced colleagues on 
technological tools and trends; and recognition of 
service anniversary awards. 

While physical proximity between employees 
and their supervisors is not always feasible, men- 
tal or emotional proximity is essential (Groysberg 
and Slind 2012). This accessibility and connec- 
tion, reflected in the approach called conversa- 
tional leadership, reject the “command and 
control” approach to management — an approach 
that appears to be ineffective with millennial tal- 
ent and is increasingly becoming obsolete. 
Globalization, technologies, changing notions of 
value creation, and interaction with customers 
and clients have led to a sharp reduction in the 
efficacy of exclusively directive, top-down lead- 
ership (Groysberg and Slind 2012). Today’s 
most successful organizations are characterized 
by the nature of communication within 
them — the flow of information to, from, and 
among employees — which is more dynamic, 
sophisticated, and reciprocal (Groysberg and 
Slind 2012). 

The technological context also has relevance to 
communication approaches. Top-down, one-way 
communication has become unrealistic and inef- 
ficient; for just one example, with the advent of 
social media, all employees have a public voice, 
and leadership must adjust accordingly. With 
explicit attention, managers can leverage this 
new reality toward positive organizational devel- 
opment (McManus Warnell 2015). In addition, 
economic changes that prefer knowledge work 
requiring more sophisticated communication; 
organizational change that reflects flatter and less 
hierarchical structures involving lateral and 
bottom-up communication; globalization that 
requires fluid and complex interactions; the influx 
of young talent with a preference for dynamic, 
two-way communication with peers and their 
superiors; and technological changes that render 
static communication obsolete mean that the 
nature of interaction at work must change 
(Groysberg and Slind 2012). 

Within the technology 
have identified elements 


sphere, scholars 
of organizational 
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communication that are critical for navigating this 
new paradigm. These characteristics include inti- 
macy, or leaders emphasizing listening to 
employees rather than speaking to them and 
bottom-up exchanges of ideas with employees; 
interactivity, or leaders using social and other 
media tools to facilitate two-way communication 
and employees interacting with colleagues on 
such tools as blogs and discussion forums; inclu- 
sion, or leaders involving employees in commu- 
nicating the company’s story and in acting as 
organizational ambassadors and thought leaders; 
and intentionality, or leaders building messaging 
around organizational strategy and employees 
taking part in creating this strategy (Groysberg 
and Slind 2012). 

The influx of young workers and their ascen- 
sion to leadership positions bode well for all gen- 
erations at work when the best of their inclinations 
and motivations are channeled toward organiza- 
tional goals and when the interactions across the 
generations are characterized by a mutual respect 
and willingness to engage. Innovation thrives 
when information is readily and consistently 
exchanged, when employees are engaged and 
connected, and when decision-making 1s inclu- 
sive. These characteristics align well with millen- 
nial capacities and preferences, and to compete for 
the best young talent and to operate most effec- 
tively in today’s climate, organizations do well to 
embrace them toward success for all (Agan 2013). 
Millennials and their more experienced col- 
leagues can be encouraged to be active partici- 
pants in decision-making and communication 
exchanges. Young talent can acknowledge expe- 
rience and organizational wisdom as essential to 
workplace success, and experienced workers can 
share their knowledge, embrace the gifts of 
employees at earlier stages in their careers, and 
signal willingness to collaborate and perform 
together. 


Conclusion 
Leading across generations in today’s organiza- 


tions involves recognizing demographic and con- 
textual changes. Best practices in management 
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and organizational effectiveness are key, includ- 
ing recognition of generational differences; 
acknowledging, cultivating, and reinforcing 
shared values; encouraging and recognizing the 
value and contributions of employees at all levels 
of the organization; recognizing the impact of 
collaborative and transformational leadership; 
and practicing conversational and collaborative 
interactions and performance toward organiza- 
tional success. Cultivation of collaborative and 
transformative leadership environments can lead 
to long-term benefit for individuals and for their 
organizations. 

Necessary considerations include explicit 
attention to shifts in the definition and role of 
work motivation and loyalty over time and 
related issues reflecting life stage differences, 
both of which can be actively managed toward 
individual and organizational goals and align- 
ment. Different manifestations of motivation, 
loyalty, and leadership that may characterize 
generational cohorts do not preclude shared indi- 
vidual and organizational values, which can 
serve as a foundation to which leaders at all 
levels can appeal. Organizational culture and 
climate start with those in senior leadership posi- 
tions; in addition to reinforcing shared personal 
and organizational values, senior leaders can 
express and model the sentiment that all workers 
are value-added colleagues from the start. This 
approach fosters a norm of mutual respect that 
can be expected from workers at all levels of the 
organization in return. When workers are 
engaged and connected and leadership is partic- 
ipatory and collaborative, miultigenerational 
employees and their organizations can flourish. 
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Leadership Across 
Hierarchical Levels 
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Exercising Leadership Within Hierarchy 


Understanding leadership requires attention to the 
ways in which organizational structure influences 
its practice. Leadership can be conceptualized as a 
product of organizational or group influences, 
including the power relationship that exists as a 
result of hierarchy, or as an individual’s character- 
istics or behaviors. Northouse (2010) defines lead- 
ership as “a process whereby an individual 
influences a group of individuals to achieve a 
common goal” (p. 3). The execution of this pro- 
cess is strongly rooted in organizational structure. 

Division of labor and hierarchy is one way that 
organizations meet the goal of organizing work to 
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achieve goals, including goals for effectiveness, 
conformity, use of power, and decision-making 
(Hall 2002). The view of organizations as systems 
that are dependent on hierarchy for order and 
stability has its modern roots in the work of 
Weber (1947). Weber’s description of the ideal 
type of bureaucracy focused on hierarchy and 
limited authority, division of labor, procedures 
and rules, as well as an emphasis on rewards to 
differentiate levels of competency. These features 
serve to create and reinforce command-and- 
control approaches to management. 

Within hierarchical organizations, two key 
distinguishing elements impact the practice of 
leadership: the pressures for specialization and 
integration, which exist simultaneously. Speciali- 
zation allows individuals to focus on a limited 
range of tasks that match their abilities, roles, 
and preferences. Staber (2013) describes special- 
ization as a “key characteristic of highly struc- 
tured bureaucratic organizations where the 
boundaries of authority and responsibility are 
clearly demarcated” (p. 146). Specialization, 
then, determines the location and jurisdiction of 
leadership. Yet, attention to specialization intro- 
duces an element of complexity, which requires a 
high degree of coordination (Hall 2002). Some 
attention to attaining “unity of effort” is therefore 
needed for effectiveness in hierarchical settings 
(Lawrence and Lorsch 1967). This integration 1s 
an important starting point for the possibility of 
leading across hierarchy. 

Hierarchy coordinates the work of large num- 
bers of people by specifying lines of authority and 
accountability when direct oversight is not possi- 
ble. Hierarchy as a structural form provides rec- 
ognition, status, and power to those in leadership 
positions. It can even make some people feel 
more important than others, which may have 
manipulative consequences. This potentially neg- 
ative implication of hierarchy is not the only one. 
Rather, other consequences of this structural form 
can include communication gaps, overlapping 
responsibilities, duplication of effort, and delayed 
decision-making (Staber 2013). 

For these reasons, leadership via hierarchy is 
not without critics. For example, Barnard’s (1938) 
work addressed the competing needs that exist 
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within a formal organization, including the need 
for individual cooperation that spans organiza- 
tional units (and, we can elaborate, formal posi- 
tions of authority). Connected to this, Burns and 
Stalker (1961) advocated for a more “organic” 
form of organization, which emphasizes a net- 
work approach — over a hierarchical one — for 
sharing information and achieving outcomes. 
Together, these contributions speak to the 
importance of understanding the opportunities 
and constraints presented by the environment for 
leadership. 

The environment for leadership has undoubt- 
edly shaped both the study and practice of leader- 
ship. Scholars have often based their studies — and 
resulting theories and concepts — on assumptions 
of hierarchical settings. For example, efforts to 
identify the traits, skills, styles, and behaviors 
that differentiate effective leaders are predicated 
on the expectation that it is easy to identify leaders 
within organizational settings. Explanations of 
leadership are largely shaped by assumptions of 
leaders existing within bounded, hierarchical 
structures where a formal leadership position con- 
veys power and the ability to shape individual 
actions and organizational outcomes. 

For example, Katz (1955) work presented three 
types of skills (technical, human, and conceptual) 
that impact the effectiveness of administrators. 
According to Katz, leaders in top positions need 
enhanced conceptual and human skills while 
frontline supervisors need greater technical skills 
by comparison. The common thread from this 
work is that leaders should strategically focus on 
the most essential skillsets based on their position 
within the organization. Similarly, Burns’ (1978) 
presentation of transformational leadership 
highlighted the shortcomings of the more domi- 
nant, traditional approach: transactional leader- 
ship. Transactional leadership is based on the 
exchanges that take place between leaders and 
followers within organizations to influence behav- 
ior. The success of this approach rests on the 
ability to reward and/or punish subordinates, 
which depends on the exercise of reward and 
coercive power (French and Raven 1959) that 
typically resides within formal positions of 
authority. 


Leadership Across Hierarchical Levels 


From the perspective of institutional theory, 
organizations tend toward greater formalization 
over time, which may include additional focus 
on hierarchical structures. This evolution may 
reduce an organization’s flexibility and respon- 
siveness (Staber 2013), which can present an 
opportunity for new forms of leadership to over- 
come these consequences. From this perspective, 
the opportunity for leadership across hierarchy 
may reflect a greater desire for “connectivity” 
over specialization (Kolb 2008) and also represent 
a contrast between the formality of hierarchical 
structures and the push for more informal rela- 
tional mechanisms to accomplish goals. 


Exercising Leadership Across Hierarchy 


Highly centralized, hierarchical organizations 
concentrate decision-making to a limited number 
of participants, or leaders. Leading across hierar- 
chy challenges the foundational principles that 
define this organizational form: “If the bureau- 
cracy 1s to operate successfully, it must attain a 
high degree of reliability of behavior, an unusual 
degree of conformity with prescribed patterns of 
action” including “a keen sense of the limitation 
of one’s authority and competence” (Merton 
1968). By contrast, less centralized organizations 
invite a greater level and number of participants 
(Hage 1980). Decentralization opens the practice 
of leadership to those existing outside the tradi- 
tionally powerful organizational positions (i.e., at 
the top). A variety of forces influence the level of 
organizational decentralization, including organi- 
zational size, technological advancements, and 
environmental considerations (Hall 2002). 
According to Nahavandi (2012), major shifts 
are transforming the ways in which organizations 
are structured, including their degree of centrali- 
zation and hierarchy. “With the constant need for 
innovation, intense global competition, changing 
demographics, and reliance on teams, organiza- 
tions and their hierarchies are changing drasti- 
cally.” (p. 16). These shifts are not limited to any 
particular organization or sector. Specifically, in 
the public sector, several key developments 
revealed the need for leadership across hierarchy. 
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To begin, the New Public Management move- 
ment of the 1990s emphasized streamlining agen- 
cies and the public workforce to provide a 
government that “works better and costs less” 
(National Performance Review 1993). The asso- 
ciated restructuring not only cut the size and 
reshaped the federal government but it also intro- 
duced enhanced expectations for employee 
empowerment in decision-making. With the 
broad cuts to middle-management layers, initia- 
tive and leadership behaviors among lower-level 
workers became essential rather than tasks 
reserved for the top layers of the civil service. 

Related to this, growing attention to the need 
for leadership development throughout organiza- 
tions — not just at the top — called into question the 
appropriateness of leadership based on position 
alone (National Academy of Public Administra- 
tion 2008). Further, the rise of contracting and 
collaborating with other sectors to solve problems 
and meet demand for services without growing 
the size of government also introduced change. 
Public managers are increasingly tasked with 
oversight and discretionary functions as well as 
expectations to lead across organizational and 
sector boundaries (Voelz 2010). 

These and other complex challenges require 
new ways of leading. And the mindset necessary 
to address these challenges differs considerably 
from hierarchical thinking (Linden 2010). While 
working through hierarchy demands manage- 
ment, control, and focus on formal authority, lead- 
ership across boundaries requires relational 
thinking, partnerships, flexibility, and working 
together to deliver results. However, a variety of 
forces stand in the way of effectively leading 
across hierarchy. Structures, processes, and indi- 
viduals often resist change and can hinder these 
efforts. Leading across hierarchy requires both 
individual persistence and organizational support. 

If valued by both employees and employers, 
there are a number of potential valuable outcomes 
associated with leading across hierarchy. First, 
those individuals with the needed resources to 
address a given problem can be involved in iden- 
tifying a solution, which may not be limited to 
those in top leadership positions (Reiter-Palmon 
and Illies 2004). Second, leadership across 
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hierarchy may provide more flexibility and 
responsiveness than hierarchical structures can 
allow (Maccoby 1991). Third, developing leaders 
across levels of an organization can contribute to a 
strategic human capital focus on workforce devel- 
opment that values individual growth and invest- 
ment in people over time (Selden 2009). 

At the same time, this approach introduces 
several potential challenges as well. First, lead- 
ership across hierarchy may not be sanctioned by 
organizations. Second, leadership across hierar- 
chy may be an indicator of deeper cultural prob- 
lems that result in “guerrilla government” 
(O’Leary 2013) actions in which individuals 
take initiatives that are aligned with their indi- 
vidual ethical values but not prescribed by their 
organization. Finally, the expectation of leading 
across boundaries may simply be seen as an 
indicator of a “new deal” between employers 
and employees (Cappelli 1999) that reflects 
uncompensated and potentially unwelcomed 
extra responsibility. 


Looking to the Future: Leading Within 
and Across Hierarchy 


While contemporary forces highlight the value of 
leading across hierarchy, leading within hierarchy 
will remain an important feature of delivering 
public services through existing government 
agencies. In short, public employees of the future 
will increasingly be tasked with leading both ver- 
tically and horizontally. Within their organiza- 
tional home, leaders in positions of authority 
will still need to motivate and influence others to 
achieve goals. At the same time, they will need to 
lead across organizational and sector boundaries 
to solve shared problems (Linden 2010). 

Key to achieving this balance will be attention 
to the necessary skills, behaviors, and mindsets 
that will support different leadership needs. 
Research confirms that leading within and across 
hierarchy requires different leadership approaches 
(Silvia and McGuire 2010). Helping leaders 
develop the essential skills for both tasks may 
require investments in mentoring and training. 
However, mentoring or training alone is 
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insufficient. According to Morse (2008), “The 
leader whose very character is rooted in 
command-and-control, top-down models of lead- 
ership may very well be able to learn the skills of 
collaboration, but it is unlikely those will be trans- 
lated into behaviors” (p. 96). 

In addition to balancing the need to lead 
within and across hierarchy, leaders will need to 
welcome and support the exercise of leadership 
by others. As Cappelli et al. (1997) note, the 
contemporary focus on work teams shifted the 
roles of supervisors and employees in important 
ways. This transition can offer valuable lessons 
in the context of leading across hierarchy as well. 
Namely, in the transition to work team environ- 
ments, supervisors evolved to serve as coaches or 
facilitators rather than as authoritarian directors. 
In some settings, teams became self-directed, 
and supervisors were not necessary. Overall, 
this transition speaks to evolving views on 
shared ownership of leadership tasks and respon- 
sibilities as well as changing organizational 
structures (p. 92). 

As noted previously, structure is essential for 
coordinating work, defining roles, and determin- 
ing decision-making power within organizations. 
As a result, an organization’s structure can reveal 
important lessons on the ways in which leadership 
is defined and practiced. Structure and culture 
reinforce one another, and together convey the 
norms of leadership. For example, Staber (2013) 
wrote “The structure provided by roles, rules, and 
authority is expected to enhance control and pre- 
dictability, but it can create its own problems if 
people use the existing structure to resist change, 
push their personal interests, or sabotage leader- 
ship initiatives.” (p. 144). Leadership across hier- 
archy can be seen as a force for change and 
movement that counters authoritative leadership, 
which focuses on providing order and consistency 
which is valued in hierarchical organizations 
(Kotter 1990). 

Traditional means of leading within organiza- 
tions rested on an individual’s position or reward 
power as conveyed via organizational structures 
and systems. The use of hierarchy offers an orga- 
nizational mechanism for systematically ordering 
positions, functions, and individuals. Hierarchy 
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prioritizes chain of command, stability, predict- 
ability, and efficiency. Yet, individuals must 
increasingly work across functional areas to coor- 
dinate work often without formal authority or 
influence (Parker 2008). While leading within 
hierarchy involves an emphasis on formal author- 
ity, controlling communication, and power via 
senior leadership positions, working across hier- 
archy requires different techniques and mindsets. 
Namely, leaders work effectively across bound- 
aries when they lead rather than manage, achieve 
shared goals via relationship building, and build 
trust and open processes that contribute to mutu- 
ally beneficial solutions to problems (Linden 
2010). 

While leadership across hierarchy is increas- 
ingly needed to respond to the challenges faced by 
contemporary organizations, Cappelli’s (1999) 
work on changing elements of the employment 
relationship introduces some other potential con- 
cerns that should be considered. As organizations 
embrace an era in which vertical and horizontal 
leadership is needed to meet goals, it is important 
to reflect on whether these expectations are met 
with sufficient organizational support. Are these 
expanded leadership roles matched with recipro- 
cal resources, rewards, or commitment from the 
organization to recognize the value of these 
efforts? While organizations may benefit from 
the efforts of individuals who lead effectively 
within and across hierarchy, it is unclear if this 
contemporary expectation is a mutually rewarding 
opportunity or a one-sided benefit. 
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Synonyms 
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Senior managers 


Definition 


Leadership in public organizations is learned 
through practice. The accumulated experience of 
managers in government organizations can lead to 
both knowledge and a set of skills that senior 
managers can draw on when making strategic 
decisions. This is called the leadership repertoire. 

The last decade witnessed much hand- 
wringing among business school academics 
about whether leadership can be taught to aspiring 
business leaders with only limited experience in 
the business world. Six prominent management 
professors at top business schools all agreed that 
leadership can be learned (Doh 2003). But they 
differed in describing if and how leadership can be 
taught. A similar debate has not occurred in public 
affairs programs despite the fact that various sur- 
veys of graduates of public affairs programs after 
five years or more show that soft skills including 
leadership are mentioned for their prevalence in 
day-to-day work even though many of the respon- 
dents were disdainful of the soft skills that they 
suffered through as 24-year old graduate students. 
While leadership may have second class status in 
graduate public affairs programs, there is a 
flourishing leadership industry despite the lack 
of evidence that it is very effective in teaching, 
training, and producing leaders (Kellerman 2012). 
Drawing on analogies from comedy, the essay 
shows that leadership can be learned if one con- 
siders the challenge as the creation and expansion 
of a leadership repertoire that begins in the 
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classroom but is then cultivated experientially 
through practice over an entire public service 
career. Developing a leadership repertoire is akin 
to learning craft skills and then refining them over 
time. This approach avoids the sterile argument as 
to whether leadership can be taught and replaces it 
with one that anchors leadership education in 
public affairs in a method that has served skills 
development in myriad occupations and 
professions. 

Preparing teachers and social workers has ele- 
ments of a craft via the student teaching require- 
ment as part of university education programs and 
the required field placements as part of the master 
of social work (MSW) degree. Public affairs edu- 
cation is not that different. Vining and Weimer 
(2002) make the observation that, like all crafts, 
policy analysis requires both instruction and 
practice. When learning and practicing craft 
skills, Weimer (2012) comments that it includes 
a blend of universal knowledge and skills that are 
particular to a given context. Universal craft 
skills include the ability to frame policy prob- 
lems, the ability to identify the most salient 
values pertinent to the particular problem, devel- 
oping alternative ways of responding to, and 
ultimately solving the problem and offering pru- 
dent recommendations. But other craft skills are 
particular and apply to the specific situation 
under review. Nurturing one’s policy analytic 
craft requires a deft integration of both universal 
and particular craft skills for, in most policy 
contexts, both will be relevant. 

James March, one of the foremost organization 
theorists in modern history, alluded to leadership 
as craft (Podolny 2011). March observed that 
leadership is a combination of plumbing and 
poetry or to put it another way, perhaps more art 
than science. In responding to the question of 
whether leadership matters, March said, 


Absolutely. It is the joy, passion and beauty that we 
infuse into life that is the glory of the human spe- 
cies. I think leaders can contribute to that joy—and 
to its extinguishment. I think administrative mem- 
oranda should be constructed as works of poetry, 
that organization charts should be exquisite pieces 
of sculpture, that relations between a boss and a 
subordinate should have the qualities of a Balan- 
chine ballet. (Podolny 2011: 503) 
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The role of creativity and imagination are inte- 
gral parts of leadership development thereby 
eschewing a “one best way” or style of leadership. 
In a speech to entering graduate students at Johns 
Hopkins’ School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies, entitled “Education for Leadership,” Elliot 
Cohen observed that, while there are real limits 
to how leadership can be learned in the classroom, 
observation and emulation through biography, 
great literary works, and even film offer valuable 
lessons for leadership (2002). Still, real leadership 
education occurs not primarily in the classroom — 
though exposure to leadership is certainly 
worthwhile — but rather through practice which 
can then create real learning about leadership (Van 
Wart 2003; Van Wart 2013). 

Blunt (2004) points out that one way to grow 
leaders is to learn from the examples of others — 
leadership exemplars. He adds that challenging 
assignments and setbacks contribute further to 
leadership development which is essentially on- 
the-job training (Blunt 2004). Blunt envisages 
leadership development very much as a combina- 
tion of learning, observing, and doing. Leadership 
development is, for him, action oriented. While 
concepts, theories, and, even more so, stories are 
all useful, doing trumps them all. 

The above observations suggest that leadership 
is similar to other areas of human development 
where one learns through practice in formal posi- 
tions of authority in bureaucratic organizations. 
The challenge for potential leaders is to develop 
a repertoire from which the public official selects 
at the appropriate period of time. Viewed in this 
way, developing a leadership repertoire is similar 
to the approach found among a wide range of 
professions. A brief analogy to a fledging young 
comedian will illustrate the point. 


The Concept of Repertoire 


Developing a leadership repertoire can be under- 
stood through an analogy to comedy. Imagine a 
person in the early stage of a career as a comedian. 
The comedian starts by building a set of jokes, 
anecdotes, gags, and stories. These represent 
the comedian’s initial repertoire which is then 
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practiced in venues such as open mic, comedy 
workshops, and small bars and clubs. The come- 
dian’s performance selects from the repertoire. 
While the comedian’s act is very similar from 
one performance to another, it is rarely identical. 
The act changes during any given performance 
when the comedian alters the repertoire. The 
changes may include substitution of some mate- 
rial, elimination of some, or simply changing the 
order of the material. The comedian alters the 
repertoire because he has a hunch that a change 
is needed to be successful for that particular per- 
formance. Alterations in the repertoire are based 
on experience and educated guesses about what 
will work in the current environment. The come- 
dian has no guarantee that a selection from the 
repertoire will be successful. In fact, failure is part 
of the learning process. When a comedian notes 
that he “bombed,” he takes stock of what hap- 
pened and why the routine did not work that 
evening. The comedian learns from each experi- 
ence and incorporates the learning into future 
repertoire decisions. To generalize beyond the 
comedian, an essential feature at this point is 
adaptability — a necessary condition of effective 
leadership according to former Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army General Martin 
E. Dempsey (Hargrove and Sitkin 2011). 
Learning and repertoire development can be 
reinterpreted in a more precise way. The comedian 
reflects on the jokes, gags, and stories that work 
(and those that did not produce the laughter from 
the audience) and begins to formulate a “theory” 
of humor. The theory is also part of the come- 
dian’s repertoire since it guides the selection of 
specific gags, anecdotes, and stories. For instance, 
some jokes work because people laugh at unex- 
pected juxtapositions, that is, thoughts and ideas 
that seem to have inappropriate connections. One 
element of humor, then, is incongruity. Other 
jokes work because the comedian can disparage 
both ideas and people without reprisal from the 
audience. The incongruity comes from the fact 
that the comedian can say things on stage as part 
of the act that would not be acceptable if said face- 
to-face when the comedian is not performing. 
A third idea learned from reviewing jokes and 
gags is that people laugh at mechanical 
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representations of the human being, sight gags if 
you will. Visual characterizations often produce 
laughter from the audience. And fourth, comedy 
has a psychological dimension: people laugh 
when aggressive ideas are expressed in an 
unserious way. 

Our new comedian looks at the repertoire of 
jokes, stories, and gags and discovers that what 
works confirms this theory of humor. The come- 
dian uses the theory — essentially the four princi- 
ples listed in the previous paragraph — to refine the 
set of jokes, stories, and gags in the repertoire. 
Notice that the refinement is not arbitrary; what 
works (and what does not work for the comedian) 
is based on the theory of humor that is tested each 
night when the comedian goes on stage to perform 
the act. 

If one eschews the notion that leadership is 
like physics — meaning science — but rather like 
the road travelled by comedians, one can perhaps 
make sense of what it means to develop a lead- 
ership repertoire. Public management has attri- 
butes that are analogous to theory-driven humor. 
The manager strives to be as effective as possi- 
ble. Like the comedian, the public manager 
builds a repertoire of concepts and skills and 
employs them in particular contexts. These 
include but are not limited to ways to lead, 
ways to collaborate, ways to negotiate, methods 
to assess personnel, and program effectiveness, 
to name a few. The repertoire is not random; 
rather, it is derived from theory about what 
seems to work in general, and what alterations 
are needed in light of the particular constellation 
of environmental conditions (Van Wart 2013). 
When new comedians study the performances 
of seasoned comedians, they are really observing 
the application of theory-driven humor. The sea- 
soned comedian makes intelligent selections 
from a well-developed repertoire. The novice 
comedian can learn from the seasoned come- 
dian’s theory-driven approach, but it would be 
unwise for the novice to literally copy the for- 
mer’s repertoire since context and personality 
could render too literal an application unfunny. 
How does an aspiring public manager with little 
professional work experience begin to develop a 
leadership repertoire? 
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Leadership Competencies 


One approach is to think of leadership as a set 
of competencies akin to those that have been iden- 
tified as Executive Core Qualifications (ECQs) 
by the United States Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM) (https:/(www.opm.gov/policy-data- 
oversight/senior-executive-service/executive-core- 
qualifications/). Competencies are formed from the 
overlap of skills, individual characteristics, and 
knowledge. They are learned through education 
and training, and, most importantly, through expe- 
rience. Competencies like the ECQs can be thought 
of as the accumulation of repertoire that is grouped 
into broad categories for managers who aspire to 
the Senior Executive Service (SES) of the federal 
government. The leadership journey begins early 
in one’s career and is shaped over years of practice. 

Consider some fundamental competencies that 
have been identified by OPM. These initial com- 
petencies tend to focus on self-reflection, commu- 
nication skills, interpersonal skills, and ethical 
reasoning. Various self-assessment tools designed 
to connect one’s psychological profile, mode of 
interpersonal interaction, and communications 
skills are typically introduced early in leadership 
education. A useful way to think of the fundamen- 
tal competencies introduced in early leadership 
education is to use the “stair step” approach that 
presumes increasing leadership responsibility 
over a career that begins with managing projects, 
continues to managing people, followed by man- 
aging programs, and finally, leading organiza- 
tions. Each leadership step includes a group of 
competencies. The ECQs assume that competen- 
cies are learned over many years of experience. 
Moreover, repertoire development and the accu- 
mulated competencies do not align quite as neatly 
as suggested by the stair step imagery embedded 
in OPM’s classification of leadership competen- 
cies at different stages in one’s career. 

Consider some of the competencies involved 
in managing projects — the first step in one’s 
leadership journey. Here is where much of what 
is learned public affairs programs provide the grist 
for core management responsibilities and are nec- 
essary but not sufficient for those who will con- 
tinue to climb the stairway. While a distinction is 
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often drawn between management and leadership, 
the distinction can be artificial and this is recog- 
nized by OPM by identifying “business acumen” 
as a core leadership competency. Managing pro- 
jects, with the associated focus on creating and 
motivating teams, performance measurement, and 
even a bit of vision — a competency associated with 
a much more senior level of leadership — is needed 
for someone who is developing a leadership reper- 
toire even relatively early in one’s career. 

There are no fine lines between leadership 
competencies and a stairway progression to 
higher levels of leadership. Rather, experience 
provides the opportunity to both learn skills 
and develop one’s repertoire. Leadership compe- 
tencies in public bureaucracies frequently include 
activities around managing projects and extend to 
managing people. Motivating personnel to appre- 
ciate the organization’s “big picture” — generally 
described as the mission — requires senior leader- 
ship to not only manage performance detail but to 
also instill a service orientation in the various 
teams and occasionally manage conflict as well. 
Notice that as competencies are developed, the 
leader needs to move back and forth across the 
steps by reaching into one’s repertoire learned and 
practiced at an earlier time in one’s journey. 

A key part of a leader’s repertoire in large 
bureaucracies is to develop and share a vision 
for the organization. This is one way that leaders 
create followers. Vision suggests purpose and 
direction. Yet, a vision offers no guarantee that it 
will be embraced by all of the key stakeholders. In 
public bureaucracies, it is essential that the leader 
understand the internal dynamics of power to 
gauge support for his or her vision and build 
support for change (Fernandez and Rainey 
2006). As Kotter (2001) pointed out, since lead- 
ership involves change, it requires aligning people 
to achieve your vision. Vision may be necessary 
but it is certainly not sufficient to achieve success. 
The leadership stairway suggests as much by not- 
ing that competencies learned earlier in one’s 
career are also important when trying to lead 
change in large bureaucracies. For example, 
since there is likely to be some resistance, manag- 
ing conflict and employing political savvy, two 
additional ECQs learned and practiced earlier in 
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one’s leadership journey, are necessary when 
leading change. It also helps to understand the 
organization’s culture and, if it is a large organi- 
zation, several cultures (Shalala 1998). 

Strategy is an important element of leadership. 
Strategic thinking is associated with the highest 
level of leadership — leading organizations. How- 
ever, strategy first requires a mindset which also 
includes barriers to strategic development in pub- 
lic organizations. As such, strategy is not a single 
competency but, rather, a conglomerate of com- 
petencies that also require a large repertoire if the 
leader is going to be successful. Practicing strat- 
egy can begin early in one’s career by first learn- 
ing about some of the inherent obstacles to 
strategic thinking and ways to counteract them 
(Roxburgh 2003). Similarly, exposure to models 
and alternative perspectives are useful such as 
Moore’s strategic triangle (Moore 1995), Porter’s 
five forces (Porter 1996), and Minzberg’s concept 
of emergent strategy (Mintzberg 1994). Exposure 
to strategy through learning, for example, through 
case analyses or direct observation of strategy 
formulation and implementation in selected pub- 
lic organizations, can help to establish the learning 
platform early in one’s leadership journey. 

Recognizing the difference between what is 
routine and what is not routine is a key element 
of one’s leadership repertoire. Technical chal- 
lenges such as the allocation of a significant bud- 
get cut across an organization, while always 
painful, is a function of management. Leadership 
focuses on adaptive challenges. This is a distinc- 
tion that has been formulated by Ronald Heifetz at 
the Harvard Kennedy School of Government and 
his colleagues (Heifetz 1994). In a brief review of 
Heifetz’s work, the Australian Public Service 
Commission, in a compendium of leadership con- 
cepts and theories, summarized adaptive leader- 
ship as comprising three broad dimensions: 
(1) observing events and recording these events 
as “data,” (2) interpreting the events and develop- 
ing rival hypotheses, and (3) developing interven- 
tions in response to the adaptive challenge 
(s) created by the events observed (Australian 
Public Service Commission, http://www.apsc. 
gov.au/publications-and-media/current-publicati 
ons/thinking-about-leadership-a-brief-history-of- 
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leadership-thought/adaptive-leadership). Since 
adaptive change is not routine, it does not happen 
every day. On the contrary, it is episodic so the 
leader needs to observe the environment carefully 
and make an assessment that the challenges ema- 
nating from the environment call for action that 
is not routine. One example is the leadership 
challenges brought on by the deep, global reces- 
sion of 2008. For Heifetz and his colleagues, 
challenges of this sort requires experimentation 
and improvisation — both adaptive responses that 
are likely to create discomfort for people in the 
organization because adaptive challenges break 
routine and force people out of their comfort 
zone. In managing adaptive challenges, Heifetz 
and his colleagues advise to get on the “balcony,” 
a metaphor for observing and diagnosing in a new 
and uncertain environment. 

The imagery of adaptive change is similar to 
other concepts in good currency such as an 
“inflection point,” an intervention in a trend that 
can alter that trend a substantial way. The chal- 
lenge is both to recognize that an inflection point 
has arrived and then respond to it. Similarly, con- 
cepts like “black swans” (Taleb 2007) and 
“unknown unknowns” (Rumsfeld 2011) also 
highlight the challenges that come from environ- 
mental surprises (Watkins and Bazerman 2003). 

Adaptive challenges need not be catastrophic 
events such as the terrorist attack on September 
11, 2001, in the City of New York. Nevertheless, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that low probabil- 
ity/high impact situations may occur while one is 
in a leadership position. A natural disaster is one 
possibility. Another one is a high profile corrup- 
tion scandal that affects the agency or even the 
entire government. Low probability/high impact 
events create adaptive challenges for leaders. 
Since, by definition, they do not occur often it is 
difficult to build an effective repertoire to prepare 
for them; however, study and reflection is one way 
to simulate adaptive challenges. 


Conclusion 


Building a leadership repertoire is not something 
that can be done quickly. It involves learning and 
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practice, but also unlearning. A very senior retired 
military officer relayed the following story about 
the events just prior to the downing of a United 
States Marine helicopter in Mogadishu, Somalia, 
in 1993 that later became the grist for the movie 
Blackhawk Down. The general was in a meeting 
with the then Secretary of Defense and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense at the beginning of the Clin- 
ton Administration. The issue was whether United 
States Marines in Somalia should go after a prom- 
inent warlord in an effort to stem the de facto civil 
war in the country. The Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary were in favor of military action. The 
general advised against it noting that the element 
of surprise was lost. But, in his recounting of the 
meeting, the two were not listening. Years later he 
opined that he was so accustomed to giving advice 
but then following orders once a decision was 
made because this was embedded in his many 
years of training as military officer. But, in retro- 
spect, he said that, having reached the highest 
level of the military, he should have exercised 
more independence and tried harder to convince 
the others of his position. To put it differently, he 
needed to adjust his repertoire; he had to unlearn. 

A leadership repertoire need not be internally 
consistent. Consider the concepts of adaptive 
change and managing for performance. Recall 
that one piece of advice found in the writing of 
Heifetz and his colleagues is that leaders, in situa- 
tions that require adaptive change, to stand away 
from the day-to-day activity — get on the balcony, a 
metaphor for careful observation that is unmarred 
by the technical challenges embedded in any orga- 
nization. Yet, in government bureaucracies, leaders 
sometimes have to pay attention to detail. Let us 
return to the comedian. Why do some comedians 
vanish and others have staying power? One expla- 
nation is that the successful ones continually refine 
their repertoire while staying with the core proper- 
ties of their repertoire that have proven to be suc- 
cessful over and over again. Ultimately, developing 
a leadership repertoire is an exercise in continual 
learning. While it may start in graduate school, it 
never stops. One’s career in public organizations 
provides multiple opportunities to build a leader- 
ship repertoire through experience, sometimes fail- 
ure, and reflection. 
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Synonyms 


Agreement; Collective decision-making; (Con- 
sensus) concurrence; Unanimity 


Definition 


Consensus building is “a process of seeking unan- 
imous agreement” (Susskind 1999, p. 6). 


Introduction 


The road to consensus is a continuous, paved 
mosaic of managerial contribution. Achieving 
mutual understanding (along with shared gover- 
nance) is a process by which possession of legit- 
imate power may not necessarily translate to 
effective | workplace outcomes  (Wodak 
et al. 2011). A solely transactional focus misses 
the consideration essential to creating a “positive 
psychological atmosphere” (“Building Consen- 
sus,” 2005, p. 14). The manner in which leaders 
approach conflict resolution (one divergent from 
“command and control”) is a precursor to effec- 
tive work relations. “Facilitative leaders” 
(Susskind 2009) or “unleaders” (Manz and Sims 
1984) use tact, diplomacy, a willingness to hear all 
sides of an argument to solicit, understand, and 
integrate employee perspectives and to “... con- 
sult with the people s/he is leading to define the 
process by which the group will do its work or 
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make decisions” (Susskind 2009, para 3). Facili- 
tators make incremental, recursive, multiple 
attempts to clarify workers’ positions. Their atten- 
tion surpasses self-reflection as a superficial show 
of feigned managerial interest — instead, authentic 
leaders attempt to attain synergy through serial 
interview. Reinforcing the efficacy and esteem of 
participants in a change process solidifies work- 
able solutions (Susskind 2009). 


How to Achieve Consensus 


How does a leader, or someone who aspires to the 
“leader” designation, avoid the off-putting ail- 
ment of dean’s disease (Bedeian 2002), in which 
managers surround themselves with those who 
mirror their opinions, sing their praises, and 
engage in rote regurgitation? Managerial lapdogs 
only serve to procreate a status quo. Conversely, 
Wodak et al. (2011) suggest that leaders’ transfor- 
mative toolkit includes a collection of strategies 
intended to achieve consensus. Due to unequal 
hierarchical positioning, they argue that 
leaders and followers experience “interactional 
asymmetries” (p. 595), in that communication 
(if not mutually shared and maintained) may 
thus be top down, silently accepted, or acquiesced 
in order to avoid sanction by the receiving party. 
Sharing occurs when egoic desire for 
one-upmanship yields to objective data sharing 
and when leaders focus on the long-term prize of 
moving forward as a unit. Discursive bonding 
strategies (in which facilitators stress the use of 
“we” as opposed to “I in linguistic patterns), 
along with the encouraging style — which solicits 
feedback via mechanisms of open questions, 
praise for participants input, inquires as opposed 
to inquisitions, and invitations rather than 
orders — create room for dialogue, disagreement, 
challenge to accepted norms, and a comfort level 
in the give-and-take self-expression that results 
when team members experience self-worth 
(Wodak et al. 2011). 

Unleaders do not promote anarchy but rather 
teams composed of respective leaders (Peck 
1987). People feel a part of the process when 
their opinions are solicited and when bosses 
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abdicate managerial thrones to behave as egalitar- 
ian peer — and not organizational magistrate. If top 
management does not infuse organizational cul- 
ture with expectations for respectful interaction 
(Gilbert et al. 2013), then bullying behaviors 
may fill the vacuum. “People-centered manage- 
ment” is evidenced in a relationship-building 
approach in which leaders exhibit vulnerability 
toward those they serve (“Burrelle’s Information,” 
2001). Effective microlinguistic styles include 
paraphrasing (e.g., “It seems to me that,” “Correct 
me if I’m wrong, but the crux of your argument 
appears to be...”). In the spirit of cooperation, 
employees are solicited not simply when a major 
change looms large but rather continually to ascer- 
tain possible adjustments. 

Adjustment from authoritarian to democratic 
management style is impelled from (among other 
variables) (1) an influx of immigrants and diverse 
employee base requiring a range of relational 
styles; (2) a generational cohort (e.g., millennials) 
who responds more favorably to visual informa- 
tion presentation (Fenich et al. 2012); and (3) post 
career workers who value employer flexibility and 
part-time work. Town hall meetings (in which 
everyone is able to ask questions and express an 
opinion), focus groups, individual interviews, 
management by wandering around, surveys, and 
suggestion boxes are all ways leaders can place 
their finger on the organizational pulse. Uzzi and 
Dunlap (2012) suggest the following advice for 
turning a potentially contentious relationship to 
one of mutual allies, a process which they refer 
to as the “three Rs:” (1) Redirection of negativity 
so that circumstances appear the fault of a third 
party and/or focus on topics you have in common; 
(2) reciprocity, offering to give something of 
value away first as a way of proactively 
establishing goodwill; and (3) rationality, 
explaining the other party’s relational value so 
that one’s efforts are not perceived as managerial 
ploy. Leaders are distinguished by their ability to 
ascertain how they are being perceived by other 
people and correspondingly change course. 

Supervisors descend down a slippery behav- 
ioral slope when they doggedly insist on their own 
unique viewpoints, promote platforms as dogma 
(not tentative solutions), and prefer diatribe as 
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opposed to dialogue. Self-centeredness drives the 
quest for dominance (Belbin 2001) exhibited at 
work through “denial, blaming, and alibiing” 
(Branden 1998, p. 54). Rapport is created through 
exercise of emotional intelligence, with practices 
like getting to know one’s employees as 
individuals — as opposed to mere units of produc- 
tion. Strictly transactional communication 
(in which employees are treated as a means to an 
end) breeds mistrust. Managers no longer do the 
technical job aspects themselves; instead, they are 
informational conduits who must (to be success- 
ful) take a holistic approach to their most-prized 
assets. Employee-centric managers realize that 
productive work is a confluence of personal fac- 
tors, which include work/life balance, satisfaction 
with one’s surroundings, supervisory support, and 
frequent checking to dissolve residual-lingering 
issues before they fester and metastasize into 
full-blown workplace problems. Ala the Dale Car- 
negie method, these managers are “hearty in... 
[their] approbation and lavish in. . .[their] praise” 
(Carnegie 1937, p. 25). Workers in cooperative 
environments (Gilbert et al. 2012) have multiple 
opportunities to reward coworkers, like at Red 
Velvet Events — where fellow employees can 
award one another with a decorated “troll doll” 
for exemplary achievement (Straz 2015). 
Conflict avoiders may purposely sideline 
issues for self-gain, or to circumvent necessary 
but potentially unpleasant encounters (Hensey 
2000). But in a multicultural workplace, alterna- 
tive interpretations of employee behavior abound. 
In one company, a team of engineers was frus- 
trated because the lone female seemingly 
“refused” to participate. Delving further revealed 
that the engineer (an Asian female) felt compelled 
to roll words on her tongue several times before 
speaking — so as not to cause offense. Instead of a 
solution designed to “fix” the noncontributing 
party, she was allotted time to speak during meet- 
ings in a way that not only enabled her to fully 
contribute, but to provide teammates a reflective, 
engaged point of view (Sheridan 1994). The 
attainment of consensus mandates that leaders 
use continual, creative, welcoming methods to 
elicit employee input — so that even if decisions 
do not completely satisfy all parties, at least 
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several alternatives will have been analyzed and 
vetted. Conversely, Moore and Woodrow (1999) 
suggest there are some situations in which con- 
sensus building may not be appropriate, e.g., 
(1) when a formal decision has been reached or a 
“de facto” resolution is in place; (2) the issue in 
question does not rise to the level of assembling a 
consensus-making process; (3) intransigence of 
some constituent parties exists; and (4) time con- 
straints occur that preclude formal analysis 
tools — such as educating individuals in negotia- 
tion tactics, preparing a formal conflict assess- 
ment, and deliberation mediation. 

Aggressive speech is the antithesis to coopera- 
tive behavior. “Throwing in the kitchen sink” 
(inclusion of superfluous information in an 
attempt to sidestep primary issues), interrupting, 
shouting, combative gesturing, posturing to solid- 
ify one’s position, and gossiping are all ways to 
bulldoze and disrespect surrounding parties. Nar- 
cissists may be devoid of the emotional intelli- 
gence necessary to empathically view others’ 
perspectives: “Egocentric, or ‘narcissistic? man- 
agers can easily perpetuate a self-reinforcing pat- 
tern of behavior, one in which the conquered 
subordinate is transformed into an enabler, or an 
obsequious follower who willingly serves the 
boss” (Gilbert et al. 2012, p. 31). Gilbert 
et al. argue that behavior which is conniving, 
manipulative, sneaky, underhanded, and ruthless 
predominates in offices where narcissists hold 
powerful offices, and where they single-handedly 
control the fate of their subordinates. In the 
extreme, employees can feel like caged animals, 
slaves, individuals locked in a perpetual night- 
mare, water tortured, and persecuted souls 
(Tracy et al. 2006). Workers who have experi- 
enced mobbing, emotional abuse, and bullying 
not only have an altered worldview, but a pen- 
chant to keep their mouths shut for fear of nega- 
tive repercussion. 

Dysfunctional firms (e.g., those in which a lack 
of consensual employee give and take exists) are 
characterized by an inverted form of the (Rusbult 
etal. 1988) 2 x 2 framework — comprised of exit, 
voice, loyalty, and neglect. In terms of “voice,” 
disagreement through honest self-expression in 
“dominated” culture is verboten, so (other than 
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exiting a firm) as protest employees may employ 
clandestine, Internet-enabled methods to express 
their dissatisfaction (e.g., “Ratemyboss.com’’). 
The conflation of individualism, combined 
with unchecked and unlimited power, works at 
cross purposes with empowering concepts of 
democratic management, freethinking, unfettered 
expression, and the collegial head butting that is 
necessary to ensure a mixture of ideas. 

Some organizations employ “functional dis- 
ruption” to engender employees providing opin- 
ions in a respectful fashion. Groupthink (along 
with intra- and intergroup conflict) is less likely 
to occur in firms where coworkers are encouraged 
to share with fellow employees. Methods to elicit 
conversation encompass focus groups, individual 
interview, Socratic method, Indian talking stick, 
debates, and intergroup conflict resolution exer- 
cises. The goal is to eliminate destructive stereo- 
types and replace them with sociotypes, or valid 
perceptions of teams/individuals (Gilbert 2001). 
Valuing diversity (in terms of extracting multiple 
viewpoints (Thomas and Ely 1996) is another way 
to engender camaraderie at work. Multicultural 
organizations (Cox 1991) place value on inclu- 
sion, in which all workers feel part of the organi- 
zational fabric; members of a community in 
which managerial supportive culture nurtures 
bonds of trust among coworkers, open sharing, 
collegial friendship, and a penchant to develop 
peers. The modification of human resource func- 
tions (like performance appraisal) is necessary to 
ensure that career planning, recruitment that casts 
a wide net, compensation that is a function of 
annual statistical pay analysis, managerial 
accountability in terms of hiring/promoting/ 
mentoring individuals different from oneself, 
inclusive education (e.g., training that eschews 
blaming other parties), and family-friendly poli- 
cies which encourage work/life balance (Gilbert 
et al. 1999) occur in an effort to create consensus 
that reflects inclusion. 


Conclusion 


Obtaining consensus may appear time-consuming 
and disheveled, somehow at odds with a 
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streamlined, sanitized decision-making model in 
which conclusions are reached incrementally and 
with a minimum of dissent. The consensus- 
making process is more feasible when (1) managers 
must solicit more information (or try a new 
approach) due to inherent differences among 
employees; (2) parties involved don’t possess the 
requisite information to make an effective decision 
as individuals; and (3) when cooperation, unity, 
and integration are prioritized as valued end prod- 
ucts for implementation (Moore and Woodrow 
1999). Managers can keep lines of communication 
open by actively soliciting opinions, learning cul- 
tural norms, devising novel solutions that capitalize 
on diversity, promoting civil dialogue, and through 
offering a systematic plan of continuous training 
designed to promote inter-employee understand- 
ing. A final product that represents a mosaic of 
individual thought results from a messy give-and- 
take process. Effort on the part of managers is 
necessary to evoke every employee’s contributions 
and to circumvent groupthink. 
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Leadership is one of the core issues in emergency 
management. Leadership is all the more important 
during crisis situations (Boin et al. 2016) because 
the leader is more visible to the public and under 
pressure to perform effectively because lives and 
property may be at stake. Leadership is also more 
difficult in an environment in which authority is 
shared, resources are dispersed, expertise is 
scattered among other agencies and levels of gov- 
ernment, and institutional capabilities are uneven. 
The first question that is asked during a disaster is 
“Who is in charge” and no one may be in charge. 

Within some emergency management systems, 
symbolic leadership is also very important. The 
costs of failure can be dire for political leaders. 
The leader of the emergency management organi- 
zation represents the political leaders. There are 
expectations that the head of government will 
make an appearance to demonstrate his or her 
concern for the safety of people at risk and support 
for the crisis management team’s efforts. It must 
also be noted that involvement in crisis situations 
is only a small part of most emergency manage- 
ment leader’s responsibilities. Much of his or her 
time is spent advocating for the program, assuring 
that the administrative structure that supports the 
program is functioning effectively, and preparing 
plans, conducting exercises, and performing other 
duties to assure that the jurisdiction is addressing 
risks and preparing for potential disasters. In gen- 
eral, the leadership of individual agencies and 
programs is a different issue than the management 
of emergency management functions and tasks. 
The common wisdom in emergency management 
is that programs should be located in the executive 
office of the president, governor, mayor, or other 
head of government so that its efforts will enjoy 
the visibility and political weight of that office. To 
be buried in an administrative department compli- 
cates communication with the executive when 
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crises occur and can reduce the financial, material, 
and political resources that the program receives. 
That was the argument against moving the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency into the US 
Department of Homeland Security in 2003. 

In the United States, the answer to the question 
“Who is in Charge” is complicated by the nature 
of the nation’s political system and the complexity 
of its administrative system. The federal system is 
characterized by a division of power with author- 
ity divided between the federal and state govern- 
ments. There is a division of power within states 
to the extent that the authority of local govern- 
ments is defined in statute and/or constitution. 
State authorities, however, generally can preempt 
local action (Dillon’s Rule) although it 1s seldom 
done and can be a messy political act. Nonethe- 
less, looking at a chart of the government 
structure, one might assume that the federal gov- 
ernment is in charge and there are circumstances 
in which that is true. Most disasters, however, are 
local, and local officials have principal responsi- 
bility for the disaster response. A fire or flood is 
usually handled by local emergency responders, 
and the recovery process is handled by the local 
American Red Cross chapter or another local non- 
governmental organization. As the scale of the 
disaster increases, more local governments and 
perhaps the state government or even multiple 
state governments become involved. Customarily, 
state officials defer to local officials as long as 
they have the resources to deal with the disaster. 

In theory, that is how the larger American 
emergency management system operates. State 
officials assist local officials if needed, and federal 
or national officials assist state and local officials 
if needed. Leadership, in essence, is exercised by 
the lead government officials. Within each level of 
government, there are agencies responsible for 
dealing with hazards and disasters. Normally 
these are the lead agencies if a hazard exists or a 
disaster occurs, but there may be conflicts over 
jurisdiction. For example, in the US federal gov- 
ernment, the agency responsible for dealing with 
hazardous material spills and accidents is the 
Environmental Protection Agency — unless the 
spill or accident occurs offshore or on a waterway 
in which case the US Coast Guard is the lead 
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agency. Similar jurisdictional conflicts occur 
with other hazards and within other levels of 
government. 

The first component of emergency manage- 
ment leadership is authority. The Emergency 
Management Accreditation Program Standard 
begins with the issue of legal authority. Does the 
agency have the legal authority to act when disas- 
ter strikes and does the emergency management 
program have a designated leader or lead admin- 
istrator? At the local level, the lines of authority 
may or may not be easy to trace. Emergency 
management authority may reside with the Fire 
Department, the Police Department, the Public 
Works Department, a separate Emergency Man- 
agement Office, or some other agency. Some com- 
munities do not have an emergency management 
office at all and depend upon their fire or police 
department or an outside agency. Moreover, local 
emergency managers may be part-time or unpaid 
volunteers. Notwithstanding the designation of a 
lead agency and a lead administrator, other agen- 
cies and personnel may be integral parts of the 
emergency management program. 

In terms of disaster response, incident manage- 
ment systems have been designed to assure some 
unity of command. The Incident Command Sys- 
tem (ICS) was developed in the early 1970s for 
fighting wildfires in California. ICS has become 
the most common incident management system in 
the United States, and it, or some variation, has 
been adopted in other nations. The structure 
includes the incident commander (leader), the 
staff personnel (e.g., public information, liaison, 
and safety officers), and the planning, operations, 
administration/finance, and logistics chiefs. As 
events get larger, a Unified Command (US) is set 
up in which there is collective decision-making 
with the emergency manager coordinating the 
process. A policy group exercises command. As 
events get even larger, a Multi-Agency Coordina- 
tion System (MACS) is set up to accommodate the 
participation of more agencies. And, finally, the 
National Incident Management System (NIMS) 
was implemented by the US Department of 
Homeland Security, creating area commands and 
functional command organizations. A bureaucra- 
tic leadership structure was the result. ICS has 
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served the fire service relatively well because it 
was designed to fit the disciplined approach to 
firefighting. Other agencies, such as the military 
and public health, have been somewhat less com- 
fortable with ICS (Waugh 2009). It is a top-down 
command structure, but it should be flexible if 
circumstances require. 

The national emergency management system 
is characterized by fragmented authority, dis- 
persed resources, and dispersed expertise. Strictly 
linear lines of authority often do not fit. The emer- 
gency management system includes civilian pub- 
lic agencies (such as emergency management and 
regulatory agencies), military units, emergency 
responders (e.g., fire and emergency medical ser- 
vices), public health agencies, medical facilities/ 
agencies, law enforcement agencies, non- 
governmental organizations (large and small, 
faith-based and secular, local and national and 
international nongovernmental organizations), 
insurance and other private interests, contractors, 
unaffiliated volunteers, and more. The diversity of 
the network itself suggests that command and 
control leadership will be less effective than col- 
laborative leadership. Not all of the actors are 
subject to direction from central authorities. 
They can bring essential skills and other 
resources. Such a network tends to be an open 
system rather than a closed one — meaning that 
information will be shared with those outside of 
the network as well as within. Secrecy will be 
difficult. Decisions will have to be made with the 
participation of many agencies, if not all. Perhaps 
most importantly, there will be cultural differ- 
ences that will complicate communication and 
collaborative operations. Some organizations are 
used to centralized decision-making, and others 
are used to more open and decentralized decision- 
making. Jargon, differences in information sharing, 
differences in accountability systems, differ- 
ences over operations and missions, and so on 
will complicate joint operations. And, not all par- 
ticipants will understand ICS and/or NIMS. Some, 
in fact, may not accept efforts to build a central 
command system, and some may simply resist 
authority as a matter of principle (Waugh 2009). 

Leadership became a major issue during the 
Hurricane Katrina disaster in 2005. Who was in 
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charge? In many cases, local emergency manage- 
ment agencies were overwhelmed and desperately 
needing outside assistance. State agencies were 
also overwhelmed. Leadership was missing. Gov- 
ernors, mayors, and administrators were uncertain 
of their authority. Many National Guard units had 
been deployed to Iraq and Afghanistan. There 
were concerns within the emergency management 
professional community that too many decisions 
were being made by local, state, and federal offi- 
cials with little or no knowledge or expertise in 
emergency management (Waugh 2006). As con- 
sequence, in 2006, Michael Selves, then president 
of the International Association of Emergency 
Managers, the major professional organization 
for local emergency managers, asked the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to organize a 
working group to define the function of emer- 
gency managers. During the Katrina response, 
federal, state, and local officials; the media; and 
the general public clearly did not understand the 
role of emergency managers. Even emergency 
managers themselves were hard-pressed to 
describe their responsibilities. The working 
group represented the International Association 
of Emergency Managers, the National Emer- 
gency Management Association (mostly state 
emergency management professionals), the 
Emergency Management Accreditation Program 
(standard setting and accreditation body for state 
and local programs), the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association’s NFPA 1600 standard commit- 
tee, the private sector, and the academe. The 
group agreed on the definition: “Emergency 
management is the managerial function charged 
with creating the framework within which 
communities reduce vulnerabilities and cope 
with disasters.” It also identified eight core 
principles: 


1. Comprehensive — emergency managers con- 
sider and take into account all hazards, all 
phases, all stakeholders, and all impacts rele- 
vant to disasters. 

2. Progressive — emergency managers anticipate 
future disasters and take preventive and prepa- 
ratory measures to build disaster-resistant and 
disaster-resilient communities. 
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3. Collaborative — emergency managers create 
and sustain broad and sincere relationships 
among individuals and organizations to 
encourage trust, advocate a team atmosphere, 
build consensus, and facilitate communication. 

4. Integrated — emergency managers are respon- 
sible for ensuring to the highest possible 
degree of unity of effort among all levels of 
government and all elements of a community. 

5. Coordinated — emergency managers organize all 
relevant stakeholders with a common purpose. 

6. Flexible — emergency managers rely on crea- 
tive and innovative approaches to solving 
disaster challenges. This is especially the case 
after disasters when predefined approaches 
may be inadequate to the situation at hand. 

7. Professional — emergency managers value a 
science- and knowledge-based approach 
based on education, training, experience, ethi- 
cal practice, public stewardship, and continu- 
ous improvement. 

8. Risk driven — emergency managers utilize 
sound risk management principles: hazard 
identification, risk analysis, and impact analy- 
sis. Priorities and resources are assigned on the 
basis of this process (Selves et al. 2007). 


With the eight principles, a core skill set 
for emergency managers began to take shape. 
Value was placed on emergency management 
education and training, as well as experience. 
Value was also placed on management expertise. 
Emergency managers are not generally emer- 
gency responders. They manage human, financial, 
and material resources, as well as maintain the 
emergency management program and coordinate 
with those who are responsible for managing haz- 
ards and/or dealing with disasters. As an emer- 
gency management expert, Lucien Canton (2007) 
put it, they are responsible for the decisions 
concerning when and where emergency shelters 
should be opened and closed, but not for the actual 
operation of the shelters. There are community 
organizations with mass sheltering experience 
and expertise that can better fulfill that need. 
Much the same can be said of mass feeding and 
medical services. Copies of the principles are 
displayed in FEMA training facilities. The 
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principles are subject to review and revision by 
the professional community that developed them. 

From the eight principles that reflect the func- 
tions of emergency managers, one can glean skills 
that would be expected of emergency manage- 
ment leaders. A broad perspective, view to the 
future, attention to the science of disasters and 
human behavior, flexibility, collaboration, and 
attention to measured risk when decisions are 
made are centeral to the emergency management 
culture. The need to address the risks associated 
with climate change is a case in point. 

The leadership literature suggests a variety of 
traits, styles, and contingency-based factors that 
may affect leadership approaches. Denhardt 
et al. (2009) have argued that we have moved on 
from traits and styles to strategies of leadership. 
The choice of leadership approach depends upon 
the context and the goals. Transformational lead- 
ership was an idea born in studies of government 
and political leaders. There is a clear example in 
emergency management. When James Lee Witt 
became FEMA admunistrator in 1993, he stood at 
the door of the FEMA headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., and shook hands with employees as they 
came to work. FEMA had been castigated during 
the responses to Hurricanes Hugo in 1989, Andrew 
in 1992, and Iniki in 1992, and congress had con- 
sidered dismantling the agency and sending its con- 
stituent programs back whence they had come. Witt 
transformed the culture of the agency and 
reorganized around the all-hazard model (Waugh 
and Streib 2006). Quite literally, the 1990s is fre- 
quently called the “Golden Age of FEMA” because 
of those changes. Witt was a transformational 
leader, but that is not the only leadership approach 
that might work in an agency like FEMA. The 
administrative context and the politics required 
fundamental change in the organization to assure 
effective action and accountability. 

In many respects, FEMA administrator Craig 
Fugate has been a transformational leader. With 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency’s 
adoption of the Whole Community approach, the 
role of the emergency manager became more 
comprehensive. Citizen engagement became 
much more critical. The Whole Community 
approach asks emergency managers to: 
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e Understand community complexity 

e Recognize community capabilities and needs 

e Foster relationships with community leaders 

e Build and maintain partnerships 

e Empower local action 

e Leverage and strengthen social infrastructure, 
networks, and assets 

e Enable the public to lead, not follow, in identify- 
ing priorities, organizing support, implementing 
programs, and evaluating outcomes. Empower 
them to draw on their full potential in developing 
collective actions and solutions 


According to Fugate, with the Whole Commu- 
nity approach, “Government can and will con- 
tinue to serve disaster survivors. However, we 
fully recognize that a government-centric 
approach to disaster management will not be 
enough to meet the challenges posed by a cata- 
strophic incident. That is why we must fully 
engage our entire societal capacity...” (FEMA 
2011: 2). “The benefits of Whole Community 
include a more informed, shared understanding 
of community risks, needs, and capabilities; an 
increase in resources through the empowerment 
of community members; and, in the end, more 
resilient communities. A more sophisticated 
understanding of a community’s needs and capa- 
bilities also leads to a more efficient use of 
existing resources regardless of the size of the 
incident or community constraints” (pp. 2—3). In 
some measure, the new approach was in response 
to the threat of pandemic. The nation was prepar- 
ing for catastrophic disasters in which communi- 
ties can expect that they will have to take care of 
themselves for an extended period of time without 
assistance from outside agencies. It was also due 
to the recognition that the “first responders” to a 
disaster are often family, friends, and neighbors of 
those affected. They are the first search and rescue 
team and they may be the first to provide medical 
assistance. They provide food and shelter. The 
policy change, too, was in recognition that every 
community is different and a one-size-fits-all 
approach might not be effective in all cases. 
Some people and some communities need more 
assistance than others in disasters, and they may 
need specific kinds of assistance that few others 
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need. The challenge for local emergency man- 
agers, then, is to understand the needs, vulnera- 
bilities, strengths, values, norms, institutional 
structure, networks, and priorities of their resi- 
dents. Reducing social vulnerability will increase 
resilience. Recognizing poverty, for example, 
reduces the community’s ability to respond to 
and recover from major disasters. Public health 
officials were surprised during the Katrina disaster 
when the largest medical needs were for treatment 
of chronic diseases, such as heart disease and 
diabetes, rather than broken limbs and other phys- 
ical injuries. Also, improving community resil- 
lence has become a focus of emergency 
management programs. In a small town, the loss 
of a single business or several businesses can 
severely damage the local economy. Local econ- 
omies are often very fragile. 

As a consequence of the reinvention of emer- 
gency management, particularly community-level 
emergency management, the role of the emergency 
manager has expanded. In 1987, Thomas Drabek 
concluded in The Professional Emergency Man- 
ager that interpersonal skills were most important 
for emergency managers to be effective. The Prin- 
ciples of Emergency Management called for col- 
laborative skills, as well as management and 
communication skills to deal with the networks 
involved in the broader program. The Whole Com- 
munity approach put even greater weight on com- 
munication and collaborative skills. Working with 
multiple networks of individuals and organizations 
also requires political and social skills. And coor- 
dinating the efforts of multiple networks requires 
good management skills. The emergency manager 
needs broad knowledge of emergency manage- 
ment functions, but people skills lie at the core. 
Technical specialists can be found in emergency 
response agencies, colleges and universities, hos- 
pitals, and other organizations. 

Leadership in emergency management has to 
be collaborative. There has to be information 
sharing for all to have the same sense of direction. 
There has to be common purpose if the emergency 
management program is to adapt and improvise 
when situations require. There has to be aware- 
ness of the political, social, economic, and cultural 
context of emergency management in choosing 
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courses of action. A lack of understanding of how 
governments operate has been common among 
emergency management and Homeland Security 
officials. During the Katrina response in 2005, for 
example, responders from outside of the South or 
the particular state to which they were deployed 
did not understand local custom or local laws. In 
many respects, every state is different in terms of 
the authority of local governments, and, even 
within a state, local authority may vary consider- 
ably based upon the size of the jurisdiction, the 
form of government, or even the quirks of state 
and/or local politics. In some communities, the 
highest local official is the probate judge even 
though he or she does not have administrative 
influence over the government. County sheriffs, 
judges, mayors, city and county managers, and 
other institutions may share authority over emer- 
gency management functions. The role of emer- 
gency manager may be quite ambiguous in other 
words. 

Leadership has to rest on relationships. Trust is 
the necessary ingredient in making cooperation 
and collaboration work. One of the commonly 
cited rules in emergency management has been 
that it is far easier to work with people that one has 
worked with before. Familiarity facilitates com- 
munication and trust. Disaster exercises, as well as 
disasters themselves, provide opportunity to meet 
essential personnel who may also work together in 
the future. Putting faces to names makes it easier 
to share information and other resources. It is also 
easier to trust someone that has already demon- 
strated their trustworthiness. 

Lastly, leadership requires an ethical founda- 
tion (Kapucu and Ozerdem 2013). Ethical lapses 
undermine trust and, therefore, undermine lead- 
ership. Discrimination against minorities, for 
example, affected local disaster responses in 
Louisiana during the Katrina disaster. The 
IAEM Code of Ethics requires emergency man- 
agement professionals to be attentive to the eth- 
ical implications of their actions. Social equity, 
equal treatment of all residents without regard to 
race, gender, age, religion, or sexual orientation, 
is an American value and a value that has to be 
preserved in American emergency management 
(Saban 2014). 
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Leadership and Humor 
Definition 


Irony is a rhetorical technique or situation that is 
strange or funny because things happen in a way 
that seems to differ radically from what somebody 
expected. 

Humor is a funny or amusing quality of people, 
things, pictures, words, or situations. 
Leadership is the ability to lead other people or to 
have power on them. 

Power is the ability to control people or things. 


Introduction 


Mockery of the political reality gives people a 
certain sense of freedom and revenge against 
the political elites. Historically, political jokes 
and caricatures go hand and hand with the polit- 
ical leadership. Humor somehow places author- 
ities in absurd situations portrayed in a negative 
light, distorting the external features and 
speech deficiencies. In the age of digital 
media, we have much more of this humor 
power, comparing to previous times, and peo- 
ple actively use it. 

Digital media provide more comfortable styles 
of information perception. People experience 
mobile information “on the go” as more relevant 
to their daily lives than mainstream news (Voltmer 
and Brants 2011). The blogosphere has become 
the second (and sometimes first) home to humor- 
ists and cartoonists; social networks are full of 
ironic motivational posters (demotivators) and 
ironic vernacular images covering various forms 
of political life. Today, all of them are the special 
way of reaction to these or other government’s 
actions, statements of political leaders, and the 
current political changes. They are the result of 
the emotional evaluation of events, which is 
expressed as a visual allegory of irony, which 
has hidden meaning, understandable to active 
users of digital media. Objects of irony and its 
forms and expressions combine the several cog- 
nitive layers of meaning, as well as carry a strong 
emotional and social burden. 

Political irony and humor display, among 
other, the “emotional turn” (Gould 2009) in the 
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study of social and political processes that take 
place in recent times. Understanding political 
emotions as a motivational force (Staiger 
et al. 2010) posits irony and humor as ubiquitous 
features of social life. When people provide, 
accept, and understand humor, they recreate them- 
selves by developing connections in the flows of 
political, economic, and cultural information. 
Irony contributes to the process of creating a 
political sense on cognitive and emotional levels 
(Hutcheon 1994). 

Irony and humor themselves are strong 
political emotions, because they are always a 
conflict, the breaking of reality into several 
simultaneous worlds that contradict each 
other. They represent “emotional absurdity” 
(Veatch 1998) and imply that the subject 
(1) perceives what is happening as a disrup- 
tion of a subjective moral principle — the 
vision of what a situation should be — and 
(2) simultaneously perceives it as normal. The 
essence of political humor is to emotionally 
express contradictions between “they, the 
authority,” and “we, the people,” and proba- 
bly to reveal the absurdity of situation. It is 
based upon bewilderment and surprise and 
does not always evoke laughter, but sadness, 
grief, irritability, and other emotions (Sanina 
2017). 

Additionally, irony and humor constitute a 
powerful mechanism of social unification. The 
utilization of the latter implies the existence of 
some common experience and, therefore, as a 
final result, self-identification with the group, 
society, and state (Sanina 2014). Different people 
and various cultures have diverse principles that 
influence how humor is perceived. Veatch states 
that for a group to perceive something as funny, its 
members should possess similar subjective moral 
principles and that these exact principles define 
what makes a particular person laugh and what 
does not: it is unlikely that a feminist will 
laugh at anecdotes about blondes or that a 
person of African-American descent will find 
racist jokes humorous (Veatch 1998). People 
only laugh at what does not contradict their 
deep moral beliefs. When people laugh at 
jokes, they recreate themselves by developing 
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connections in the flows of political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural information. 


Humor as an Object for Analysis 


According to postmodern positions, the whole 
world appears in front of each person as a web 
of signs that act, resonate, and mutually suppress 
each other. The whole reality represents some text 
that whimsically intertwines itself with diverse 
linguistic, stylistic, psychological, and social pre- 
requisites. Therefore, these days, the interpreta- 
tion of every text is performed according to a 
special communication model with the particular 
feature that is being partially or fully applied to a 
system of communicating the humor. The essence 
of ironic discourse is that the true sense of the 
message is unnoticed, incomprehensible, or mis- 
interpreted. According to Wilson and Sperber’s 
(Wilson and Sperber 2012) echoic mention theory 
of irony, the rhetoric of irony should be explored 
according to a basic interpretation mechanism that 
remains unchanged despite cultural differences. 
Thus, irony is viewed as a result of metalinguistic 
activity: the speaker refers to something that was 
said by someone before (that is where the echo 
metaphor comes from) and at the same time 
expresses his or her personal attitude towards 
what is said. Irony is a way to distance oneself 
from the cited point of view in order to laugh at it 
and to prove its inconsistency. 

All of this presents a major problem for inter- 
pretation in the research sense of comprehending 
the vast quantity of hidden meanings that are 
characteristic of the modern sociocultural envi- 
ronment. In this case, the research methodology 
of “discursive interpretation” (Shtompka 2007) 
became one of the most important tools to under- 
stand the relations between leadership and humor. 
The notion of discourse emphasizes that the anal- 
ysis is not only signs and rules that give certain 
meanings to the jokes. It also affects the social and 
individual contexts where these rules are used. In 
other words, the ultimate goal of the analysis we 
are interested in is what sense is put by producers 
and consumers of humor and irony into their 
actions. 
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Leadership and Humor in Russia: A Case 
Study of “Potsreotizm” Livejournal 
Community 


One of the most important spaces of the 
humorous representations of the political lead- 
erships in Russia is the Internet communities 
and groups. Among them, the oldest one is the 
“Potsreotizm” Livejournal community (http:// 
potsreotizm.livejournal.com). Internet commu- 
nity was chosen as a particular object that 
itself represents a space for developing a civil 
identity. This Internet journal was founded on 
June 22, 2006. 

The name of the community is humorous 
itself. In different languages (Russian, English, 
Ukrainian, Idish), this word is attributed to 
lexemes considered to be obscene. Neverthe- 
less, it is widely utilized in literature (Sergey 
Dovlatov, Stewen King, Max Frei) in both the 
pejorative and ironic senses. With the spread 
of the Internet, the word “Pots” became used 
in network slang and is often inserted into 
other words, thus altering their spellings (e.g., 
«Patient» to «Potsient», «Pochemu» (rus.) to 
«Potsemu») and adding various other connota- 
tions to the words. 

The word “potsreotizm”’ itself is a contextual 
synonym for so-called kvass patriotism (another 
version is “hurray-patriotism’’), which was sup- 
posedly introduced into the language by the Rus- 
sian poet Count Pyotr Vyazemsky in order to 
denote the people who purposefully showed off 
their “Russianness” and dressed themselves in 
what they believed were traditional Russian cos- 
tumes but in which they were often mistaken for 
Persians. “Kvass patriotism” is a falsely 
interpreted love for motherland when everything 
that is native is being glorified simply because it 
is native and everything foreign is being denied 
for being foreign. Potsreotizm is patriotism taken 
to absurd levels. This is the context that commu- 
nity attributes to this word. “Potsreotizm” is a 
virtual union of people whose goal is to critically 
represent material and symbolic objects, situa- 
tions, and actions that according to them destroy 
the moral and political principles of the citizens 
and also both the rational and sensual 
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expressions of love for the motherland, the pride 
in the achievements and culture of one’s own 
country, the desire to identify oneself with that 
country, and the aspiration to defend its interests. 
The main goal of the “Potsreotizm” community 
is to disrupt the existing notions of the beliefs and 
rules of conduct that are associated with the 
actions, goals, and ambitions of the political 
leaders and authorities. In this disruptive com- 
munity, members use humor as a weapon against 
the political leaders (Sanina 2012). 

In the Potsreotizm virtual community, two 
types of humor are used. The first type is based 
upon creolized text and includes an illustration in 
which the words are incorporated into the picture. 
The conflict necessary for the irony — the break 
with reality — is here based on the word play and 
its visual surroundings. Meaning and illustration 
comprise two possible but conflicting types of 
reality. The ironic contrast is connected with the 
ideological level of perception and concerns 
worldview, the system of conventional norms, 
and the rules of conduct. The second type is a 
“silent irony” wherein the effect of reality’s con- 
flict 1s based exclusively upon the illustrations, 
without using text. 

The main difficulty with wordless irony lies 
in the need for worldview explication. This 
mechanism includes a transformation of expec- 
tations, a revision of the system of regulations 
and, based upon this, an emotional reaction 
(disapproval, laughter, criticism). In the case 
of visual irony, we deal not only with an 
illustration but with the individual and group 
consciousness that shapes it. At the same time, 
the community members discussing the photo- 
graph understand the situational inconsistency 
as well as what the author of the post intended 
when he published the picture. 


Objects of the Humor 


The objects of humor are various and consist of 
different elements (Sanina 2012). Nevertheless, 
active (or taking action) and passive (upon 
which action is being taken) objects can be iden- 
tified. Active objects can, in turn, be divided into 
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individuals (exact images of widely recognized 
personalities), a separate “we” (depictions of com- 
mon citizens), and groups (individuals as repre- 
sentatives of a certain social group). 

The leaders of each individual’s group, as can 
be justifiably expected, are the president and the 
premier minister of Russia, Vladimir Putin and 
Dmitry Medvedev. Generally, their depiction and 
emotional evaluation are based on the silent irony 
that considerably intensifies the meaning of the 
representation. The contexts of the representa- 
tions are mostly general and include everyday 
events: Medvedev can be witnessed on a train, 
looking through a microscope on a visit to a 
research institute, looking through the gun sight of 
a grenade launcher, and painting a children’s toy ina 
recreation center for kids. Putin can be witnessed at 
a young player’s hockey session, in a gym, and 
singing a song by a fire with the construction 
workers for the Sochi Olympics. The effect of 
irony is built on comparing and confronting the 
public and private spheres and can be conveyed 
through a popular and famous Russian saying: 
“This is not my Czar’s business....” Every 
unofficial interaction of the country’s leaders with 
common people is mainly perceived as condescen- 
sion or “not their business,” and exactly this fact 
provokes irony and humor. 

The second place is occupied by the patriarch 
of Russia and ordinary priests. The major interest 
in the ironic depiction of this group stems from 
the intensification of “official orthodox dis- 
course” and from church participation in the 
political matters of the country. Despite the 
results of polls stating that the number of respon- 
dents voting for the return of religious studies to 
schools has slightly increased (from 47 % in 
2001 to 54 % in 2016), discussions about the 
strengthening of the social and political influence 
of the Orthodox Church in Russia take place 
frequently. 

The validity of the religious feelings of the 
Russian people, both common citizens and polit- 
ical leaders, is often questioned and becomes a 
reason for irony for “Potsreotizm” community 
members. On the one hand, such rapid growth in 
the number of religious believers after living for 
70 years in an atheistic country can be understood 
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in the context of the search for identity. On the 
other hand, such a swift move to “religiosity” 
raises the question of the depth of religious feel- 
ings and emotions that are mostly considered to be 
of a private and intimate nature. Therefore, each 
public demonstration and mass proclaiming of 
religiosity also becomes an object of irony for 
community members. 

The objects of passive irony typically com- 
prise symbolic, material-symbolic, material, and 
institutional elements. To the symbolic ele- 
ments, the following components can be attrib- 
uted: the words “Russia” and “Russian,” the 
Russian national emblem and hymn, the flag of 
the Russian Federation, specific signs that pos- 
sess patriotic meaning (in the first case, those 
connected with World War II), imperial and 
Soviet symbols (including Lenin and Stalin), 
attributes of state festivities, and studies of patri- 
otism. To the material-symbolic objects of irony, 
the following components can be attributed: 
roads (highways), a long-time Russian problem, 
the VAZ car factory, the Russian Skolkovo Inno- 
vation Center, and vodka as a “traditional Rus- 
sian drink.” To material objects, the following 
elements can be attributed: the personal posses- 
sions of the political elite (houses, country 
houses, and yachts) as well as decorating these 
objects or other personal belongings in tradi- 
tional Russian styles. 

Institutional objects are represented by state 
structures, political and social organizations, and 
institutions (elections, army, church, political 
parties). One of the leading parties to be visually 
depicted is “United Russia”; the runner-up is the 
Communist Party of the Russian Federation. 
Representing institutional objects is one of the 
main examples of how the current situation in 
the country is perceived by the members of the 
community. It becomes highly significant when 
political changes are taking place, e.g., during 
election campaigns and elections themselves. 
One of the final reasons for the active discussion 
of this topic among community members was the 
elections in the State Duma on December 4, 2011, 
which provoked mass protests among the Russian 
population with the slogan, “We are for honest 
elections!” (Volkov 2012). 
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The Role of Humor in the Processes 
of the Leader’s Image Construction 
and Civic Identity Formation 


Virtual community members, as Internet users, are 
often influenced by global values that in turn 
develop in them an outlook of the world upon 
which they build the ironic effect of the images 
represented. Mutually understood meanings indi- 
cate that we address a specific societal unit for 
which civil identity does not necessarily mean 
extreme loyalty and patriotism as demanded by 
official government discourse. 

This weblog community members’ image of 
the political leaders is defined by clear, 
although not always verbalized, statements 
that can be conveniently formulated in the 
following way: 


e State public figures should not perform out- 
side tasks as their duties because (1) their 
public role means that closer attention is 
being paid to them, (2) their “state” status 
by default means that they have a great 
number of administrative tasks and there- 
fore should be completely occupied, and 
(3) the “showing off’ demonstrated by 
state figures diminishes the real effective- 
ness of state administration. 

e The religious world should be separate from 
the secular, and the church should be 
detached from state administration. Religion 
is associated with worldview and the search 
for self; politics and state administration are 
connected with activity, specifically, profes- 
sional activity. Thus, demonstrating unity 
is nothing more than showing off, which 
leads to pseudo-religiousness and pseudo- 
statehood. 

e State symbols, including depictions of political 
leaders (their clothes, diaries, interior decora- 
tions, etc.) in everyday or private contexts, 
should not be used. 

e Patriotism, including the process of 
patriotic education, should not be overly 
enthusiastic and performative: feelings 
about the “state” are private and should 
not be shown off. 
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The informatization of society, the intensifica- 
tion of communication processes, the spread of 
the Internet, and the establishment of postmodern 
culture have led not only to new social phenom- 
ena and processes but also to a new type of group 
outlook, a new perception, and a new vision of the 
world that can be characterized as ironic (Behler 
1990). Today, irony is transformed into a general 
model according to which the construction and 
internalization of various social, cultural, politi- 
cal, and economic phenomena are taking place. 
This fact allows for claims of the emergence of a 
new, modeling sociocultural function of irony that 
was not specific to this particular instrument of 
communication in previous historical periods. 
This idea is conveyed by a major increase in the 
role of irony as a stylistic figure and a speech 
formula in literature, mass media, advertising, 
and everyday discourse. Humor is used by mass 
media and especially by the new media in a sim- 
ilar way that carries out “laughter control” on a 
macro level, for example, criticizing not the top 
members of the political elite but the elite itself; 
the satire makes the subject ideologically more 
neutral. This particular form of “laughing out” 
creates an illusion that bureaucratic structures 
adhere to criticism and therefore appear to be 
developing and taking into account individual 
opinion — in this way, society’s integrity 1s 
sustained. 

Although irony and humor, which reflects the 
attitude of a certain group of Russians to power, 
does not pretend to the sudden destruction of the 
social order as the real protests, it is a combination 
of signals of necessity of social-political changes. 
Digital media provide new, safe opportunities for 
political participation and interaction (Akdeniz 
2002), and people use them as new ways of com- 
munication and communication with like-minded 
persons. Humor is a reduced form of political 
expression of emotions that people prefer in a 
situation of disunity and disintegration of society. 
Routine, prevailing over an eventfulness of 
images with ironic character, indicates that the 
focus of ironists is above all the difference in the 
perception of the current political situation, “we, 
the people who understand visual political irony,” 
and “they, the people who watch official TV 
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channels,” and is loyal to the existing political 
leaders and authorities. 

In this sense, irony and humor can provide an 
idea of the nonlinear, rhizome characteristics of a 
modern culture that lacks distinct borders. Their 
daily usage leads to what were traditionally con- 
sidered exclusive categories (power, sexuality, 
and death) now playing the roles of cultural 
categories that heuristically describe modern 
social situations. Irony and humor unite diverse 
elements into a dynamic, conceptual unity, thus 
opening the way for interpretation ambiguity. 
They act as the basis for the dynamic association 
of various elements of modern culture, which 
suggests the dynamic demonstration of their 
roles in reflecting the discourse of modern culture 
and modern social action. 
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Synonyms 


Creativity; Problem 


solving 


Improvement; Initiative; 


Definition 


Public sector innovation introduces new and 
improved approaches to the delivery of public 
goods and services, through capacity develop- 
ment that often incorporates new technologies, 
and through information sharing that widens the 
range of possibilities open to public organizations 
in responding to the needs and expectations of the 
public whom they serve. Among the challenges 
to leading public sector innovation is that it 
involves trial and error, and at the onset, there is 
uncertainty about the actual outcomes. This can 
obstruct the availability of support and coopera- 
tion that would be necessary for its success. 
Leadership is a crucial factor that can determine 
what support and cooperation public sector inno- 
vation receives. 

Leaders in the political arena and at different 
levels of authority in public organizations have 
varying degrees of influence over whether inno- 
vation is to be an option pursued by a public 
organization: what outcomes will be projected, 
and what financial and other resources will be 
available for accomplishing them. There are 
numerous leadership styles and their effectiveness 
may vary in different situations and environments. 
Given the increasing need for innovation in a 
changing global environment, to lead public sec- 
tor innovation effectively, public representatives 
and officials require knowledge about different 
leadership styles and about when the application 
of a particular approach is appropriate. 


Leadership and Innovation 


Introduction 


In the twenty-first century, there has been a signif- 
icant amount of innovation in the public sector, 
documented to a large extent by innovation awards 
programs in different parts of the world. There are 
dozens public sector innovation awards being pre- 
sented, primarily at the national level. There are 
also regional and international awards programs. 
Altogether, these programs evaluate hundreds of 
nominations annually, disseminate publications 
that list cases as good practices, and maintain data- 
bases on award winning innovations as reference 
points for the public administration field. Indeed, 
innovation awards programs are valuable for their 
role in information building and sharing, but more- 
over, for providing incentives and catalysts for 
continuous innovation in the field. 

Awards programs foster problem-solving inno- 
vations by inviting nominations in categories 
where public sector deficiencies are evident. 
Award winning innovations most often demon- 
strate that they have positively affected the quality 
of life for individuals and communities, with the 
potential for replication in similar environments. 
When crafting governments’ agenda, political 
leaders take note of public problems, identify 
where the need exists for innovation, and influ- 
ence the founding of consensus to justify man- 
dates for public organizations to address them. 
Elected political leaders can, legitimately, define 
desired outcomes and allocate resources for pur- 
suing certain innovations. 

Many innovation award recipients emphasize 
the importance of political leadership at the 
highest level. When actively involved, high- 
ranking political leaders import the clarity and 
decisiveness needed for building momentum 
toward advancing innovations in public organiza- 
tions. Winning innovation awards provides polit- 
ical leaders with opportunities to showcase their 
successes. They are then better able to validate 
expenditures for other innovative policy designs. 
Such success promotes positive reviews of the 
responsible public organizations, celebrates the 
diligence and expertise of employees, and 
enriches their work experiences and job satisfac- 
tion, ultimately contributing to building the 
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foundations for innovation as part of their organi- 
zational culture. 

At the organizational level, department heads 
can be instrumental in facilitating innovation. 
Their in-depth understanding of operational 
aspects of an organization empowers them to direct 
expertise and applicable skills to pioneer and fulfill 
innovation projects. Furthermore, at another level 
in the organization, frontline supervisors can lead 
the integral aspects of innovative endeavors, such 
as at the point of contact with the public service 
recipients. Their observations and feedback on les- 
sons learned are often fundamental to the degree of 
responsiveness that can be accomplished, and the 
overall outcomes of an innovation. 


Challenges to Leading Innovation in 
Public Organizations 


There are many challenges to innovation in the 
public sector that render effective political and 
organizational leadership essential criteria at 
every level. Added to the challenge of obtaining 
adequate support and cooperation to pursue inno- 
vations is the increase in public demand for goods 
and services, building employee trust, and keep- 
ing abreast of new technologies. The continuing 
trend in the movement of populations from rural 
to urban areas, in order to access public goods and 
services, creates the challenge for public organi- 
zations to achieve adequate capacities through 
which to deliver those goods and services. In 
many parts of the world, political leaders must 
address the uncertainties before them about 
whether they can meet the demands of increasing 
numbers of new residents, with limited financial 
and other types of resources, demands for educa- 
tion and health care, predominantly. 

Public organizations achieve efficiency by 
standardizing processes. Training requirements 
evolve around achieving efficiency and this lead 
to specialization within a work force. Specializa- 
tion supports confidence building among 
employees, therefore, leaders within organiza- 
tions face challenges of resistance toward innova- 
tion from employees who are being asked to 
undertake new roles and unpracticed tasks. 
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Many studies show that major obstacles to 
innovation come from within related organiza- 
tions, based on employees’ resistance, set 
against the time needed to introduce and per- 
fect the use of new methods that incorporate 
new technologies. Successful leaders, while 
upholding organizational goals, must inspire 
and accommodate these changes within their 
workforce. Earning employees’ trust, by trans- 
ferring focus to the important goals and 
objectives of the innovation, can motivate the 
honing of new technological efficiencies 
among public employees. 

A major innovation to receive support from 
political and organizational leaders, in addressing 
the challenges outlined here, is the development of 
eGovernment (governing processes through elec- 
tronic Internet-based technologies). eGovernment 
is designed to be cost-effective in disseminating 
up-to-date public information, in improving con- 
nectivity and engagement between the public and 
their elected and appointed officials, and in facili- 
tating online transactions that reduce the client flow 
through public organizations experiencing capacity 
limitations, for example, with equipment, space, 
and staff. At the same time, however, modern tech- 
nologies continue to create the demand for innova- 
tions (Borins 2002) in order to maximize their 
potential to continue to improve and expand the 
delivery of public goods and services. Indeed, 
those technologies impose new learning and train- 
ing requirements within organizations, and across 
the citizenry. 


Leading Public Sector Innovation 
Effectively 


Effective leadership for public sector innovation 
succeeds in creating environments that are condu- 
cive to innovation (Wipulanusat et al. 2017), with 
adequate support and cooperation to pursue it as 
an iterative process. Ideally, disposition toward 
innovation should be integral to the organization’s 
culture. Other essential factors that strengthen the 
relationship between leadership and innovation 
are the leader’s ability to mobilize resources, 
their commitment to accomplishing the goals of 
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the innovation, and good communication and 
decision-making skills (Lykke et al. 2017). 

Being able to mobilize resources is a critical 
skill for leading innovation that is useful for both 
political and organizational leaders. The political 
leader can provide funding, whereas leaders 
within organizations can make good use of 
funding based on their understanding of avoiding 
waste and achieving efficiency. Leading innova- 
tion efficiently within the organization also builds 
on good management of the human resources. 
Understanding public sector motivation is impor- 
tant to ensure that employees remain highly moti- 
vated. This occurs when they identify with the 
mission of the organization and are committed to 
its achievement. From a practical perspective, 
appropriate remuneration is also a key factor in 
sustaining employee motivation. Leaders need to 
demonstrate consideration for their subordinates’ 
needs and ensure that they have funds in place in 
order to keep them compensated. 

The leader’s commitment to the innovation 
process is also essential for successful innovation. 
Political leaders are normally committed to 
achieving the outcomes, when they are the ones 
initiating the innovation. Their desire is to see the 
goals accomplished. When innovations are initi- 
ated at the organization level, leaders within the 
organization are similarly committed. Mutual sup- 
port and cooperation are important between polit- 
ical and organizational leaders in this regard, since 
the two types of leadership are reciprocal. Lack of 
cooperation between them can provide obstacles 
to making adequate resources available during the 
innovation processes. At the organization level, 
innovation can also be initiated within the bound- 
aries of bureaucratic discretion, in that leaders 
within the organization can create innovative 
ways to use available resources without needing 
political cooperation. But, cooperation with other 
employees in the organization 1s equally essential. 

Political leaders need good communication 
skills. They must clearly communicate the goals 
of a proposed innovation to gain agreement over 
its importance and to justify public funding. To 
achieve this result, they must present a long-term 
vision, pertaining to how the innovation will 
affect the public good. Organizational leaders 
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also need good communication skills to inspire 
cooperation and collaboration with the related 
workforce: to inspire their commitment to the 
organizational goals, and to engage with them to 
make good use of their feedback in forging for- 
ward with the innovation. 

A leader who is a good decision-maker can 
succeed with introducing and implementing 
innovations. In this context, a good decision- 
maker gathers and processes information, and 
evaluates it as it relates to achieving the goals 
and objectives of the innovation. Such decision- 
making activities should incorporate stake- 
holders’ inputs and recommendations, with the 
decision-maker being open to new ideas about 
the issue. Mindful that ideas about which deci- 
sions are most appropriate vary, an effective 
decision-maker can seek information based on 
the skills and expertise of the stakeholders. Polit- 
ical stakeholders typically expect a rational 
approach, in terms of maximizing output, while 
minimizing input, taking into consideration 
social and economic aspects, respectively. In 
contrast, organizational leaders routinely view 
the process through the lens of the organization, 
in terms of maximizing the application of avail- 
able expertise and minimizing the need for 
restructuring and retraining. 

A multiplicity of leadership skills enable suc- 
cessful innovation and they do not fit neatly into 
one leadership style, although those that demon- 
strate value for organizational goals and consider- 
ation for subordinates are recognized as 
particularly appropriate for effectively leading 
public sector innovation. “Transformational lead- 
ership” is most often prescribed for succeeding 
with innovation. Transformational leadership 
(Bass 1985) is a collaborative process between 
leaders and their subordinates aimed to identify 
the need for change, devise a vision of what the 
change might be, and develop a course of action 
for achieving it. Transformational leaders work 
well with their subordinates, encouraging them 
to look beyond self-interests toward achieving 
the common good. According to Burns (1978), 
transformational leadership develops when 
leaders possess great capabilities that their sub- 
ordinates recognize, when they have the ability to 
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inspire and motivate others, when they genuinely 
exhibit consideration for their followers, while at 
the same time challenging them to continuously 
improve their performance. 


Leadership Styles that Are Ineffective for 
Innovation 


Achieving innovation requires cooperation and 
promoting a shared vision. Classical leadership 
styles are ineffective in this regard because they 
tend to be autocratic, with the manager retaining 
as much power and authority as possible in the 
decision-making processes. When staff are 
expected to obey orders, without explanation, 
and without the opportunity to provide input, 
their role can become mechanical. Although 
clear instructions are useful during innovation 
processes, delegation alone is inadequate. It does 
not support conditions for the feedback and 
exchange of ideas that are essential to facilitating 
incremental modifications. In addition, autocratic 
leaders employ threats and punishment to manage 
employees’ performance. This is inappropriate 
because it diminishes the benefits of learning 
experiences that may be derived from miscalcula- 
tions that might occur throughout innovation 
processes. 

Managers leading innovation should also 
beware of laissez-faire style leadership. In that 
style of leadership little guidance is provided. 
Employees have the freedom to set goals, make 
decisions, and solve problems on their own. 
Laissez-faire leadership might work well in situa- 
tions where employees are well trained for the 
tasks, experienced, and confident, but not when 
there is inexperience in developmental processes 
and possibilities for revealing incompetence. Dur- 
ing innovation, participants need regular interac- 
tion, feedback, and encouragement in their 
relationship with the leader. Staff can have unique 
and informative perspectives that provide greater 
insight, making these interactions likewise bene- 
ficial to leaders. Laissez-faire leaders are seen to 
be withholding leadership and the much needed 
interaction with employees that must be central to 
their role in leading innovation. 
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Conclusions 


Successful public sector innovation benefits 
from high-level political leadership and leader- 
ship from appointed administrators working 
within government departments and agencies. 
To a great extent, these leaders’ effectiveness 
depends on their ability to create environments 
that are conducive to innovation. To create such 
environments, both types of leaders must mobi- 
lize financial and other resources, demonstrate 
commitment to the goals of related public orga- 
nizations and to achieving the desired outcomes 
of the innovation, in the public’s interest. They 
can cooperate to complement each other’s 
inputs and collaborate with the workforce to 
maximize desired outcomes. Possessing good 
communication skills will aid them in achieving 
clarity regarding the innovation process and 
serve to inspire and motivate their followers. 
Decision-makers also need to be collaborative 
and open to ideas from others who are involved. 
Advocates for leading public sector innovation 
recognize transformational leadership as the 
most appropriate leadership style, and they 
advise against those that are autocratic or 
laissez-faire. 
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Synonyms 


Leadership: Guidance, Direction, Control, Man- 
agement, Supervision, Coordination, Teamwork, 
Collaboration; Social Justice: Human rights, 
Common Good, Equality 


Introduction 


The twenty-first century is characterized by a cli- 
mate of complexity, ambiguity, uncertainty, and 
constant change. This atmosphere provides new 
challenges to leaders everywhere. In this context 
an understanding of the need for attention to social 
justice by leaders becomes paramount. 

The meaning of social justice in the world 
setting and in the United States has generated 
much discussion and had various meaning over 
the years. Catholic thinkers who were prominent 
in discussions of the meaning of social justice 
looked back to Saint Thomas Aquinas and his 
emphasis on the appropriate balance between 
individual liberty and community responsibility. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
term was used more widely. It also referred to 
social action as a means to social justice and was 
very applicable to the 1848 revolutions in Europe. 
In the United States as well as Europe, it was also 
a time of reform movements in many social justice 
areas, particularly women’s rights and the anti- 
slavery movement. These discussions as well as 
ones in later centuries, however, often did not 
include substantial input from those who were 
marginalized — those for whom the social justice 
initiatives were intended. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, the 
idea of social justice and the role of the commu- 
nity and the responsibility of its citizens to each 
other were outlined by John Stuart Mill in 
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Utilitarianism where he calls on individuals to 
understand the association between their happi- 
ness and the good of the whole. In the twentieth 
century, social justice concepts for the United 
States, in particular, were also promoted by John 
Dewey, who advocated new methods for the edu- 
cation of citizens. Throughout the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries, much of the research and 
writing about social justice centers on improving 
social justice in education, particularly advocating 
for quality education for all individuals (Brown 
2009). 

The social justice idea was also prominent in 
works by John Rawls (1971), who focused on 
justice as fairness — as distributive justice. He 
called for basic rights of citizens as free and 
equal persons. Following the thinking of Rawls, 
theologians’ and philosophers’ discussions of 
social justice often related it to the broader issue 
of human rights. That discussion continues to the 
present time and human rights are more and more 
a prominent component of social justice. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, several of the tycoons of business, such as 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford, all provided sub- 
stantial funding to address many social concerns 
and also established foundations to continue their 
work (Bugg-Levine and Sullivan 2015). This 
generosity continues to this day through their 
foundations and set a high standard for other 
businesses to follow. However, paradoxically, 
these and many other successful individuals did 
not make social justice and employee working 
conditions a primary objective of their own busi- 
nesses. Many contemporary business organiza- 
tions also have established foundations, which 
support a variety of social justice activities. This 
tradition of corporate philanthropy centered on 
social justice initiatives has seen major contribu- 
tions from organizations such as the Gates Foun- 
dation as well as Mark Zuckerberg’s commitment 
in a variety of social justice areas. 

In spite of many generous gifts, successful 
social change efforts are often more difficult to 
measure than traditional business success and 
only a small portion of large philanthropic gifts 
(excluding the Gates Foundation) is focused on 
social change (Foster et al. 2016). Many of the 
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large gifts go to established institutions: sympho- 
nies, theaters, art museums, hospitals, universi- 
ties, and the like. 

In the twenty-first century, social justice con- 
tinues to have various meanings, which usually 
include the idea of fair relations between the indi- 
vidual and society. This view relates justice to a 
reciprocal relationship to society. Issues such as 
health care, poverty and income equality, working 
conditions, education, criminal justice, mental 
health, housing, and the environment are fre- 
quently part of social justice efforts. Recently the 
idea of social justice has been expanded to include 
a greater focus on green/environmental issues and 
increased corporate social responsibility (Penney 
and Neilson 2010). It is noteworthy that some 
pension funds in the United Kingdom, Scotland, 
and Sweden are now moving toward “green” 
investments and this trend will likely continue. 
Two of the largest pension funds in the world 
CalSTRS and CalPERS are selling fossil fuel 
investments. Strategies that consider climate 
change an important component of social justice 
look to become more significant in the twenty-first 
century (Rodriguez-Montemayor 2016). Those 
involved in social justice endeavors may 
participate in some or all of the above areas. Social 
justice activities continue to be supported by 
private foundations, corporate philanthropy, non- 
profit organizations, and/or governmental 
agencies. 

In 2015, Michael Novak and Paul Adams in 
Social Justice Isnt What You Think It Is take 
another look at social justice and again refer 
back to the Catholic tradition. They discuss the 
concept of the free individual and the role indi- 
viduals must play in fostering social justice. Dis- 
cussions of the role of the individual in solving 
social problems along with that of societal and 
governmental organizations’ involvement in 
social justice continue, with some stressing the 
individual’s responsibility and others seeing a 
broader role for governmental agencies, non- 
profits, and others. 

However, the need for successful social change 
initiatives continues to grow along with requests 
for additional financial support and research on 
what efforts are the most successful and why. An 
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important challenge now and in the future is to 
increase the effectiveness of social justice efforts 
as well as to enhance replication of successful 
initiatives. Recently, some individuals who desire 
to improve successful social justice outcomes are 
promoting the idea of “emergence.” They believe 
that efforts to solve complex social problems 
work best when diverse individuals work together 
with a shared goal, while acting on their own 
without an individual (a leader) directing them 
(Darling 2016). This practice, which builds on 
previous work in collaboration, team building, 
and cross-sector networking, shows promise for 
tackling and resolving difficult and long-standing 
social justice issues (Penney and Neilson 2010). 
There are many successful social justice initia- 
tives throughout the world, but many of these 
efforts are not well known outside their immediate 
geographical areas. Other gains have been made 
in more general areas such as improved working 
conditions with labor laws and regulations in 
place. Diseases such as polio are largely eradi- 
cated, and substantial progress in AIDS research 
and treatment has taken place. So views on social 
justice continue to vary, and the work involved in 
fostering social justice continues in many differ- 
ent forms and in various cultural settings. Because 
of the complexity of issues facing society in the 
twenty-first century, increased attention must be 
paid to social justice and its importance. Without 
improvement in the many social justice initiatives, 
societies throughout the world will face increasing 
problems, and the solutions will be more difficult 
to achieve the longer the problems persist. 
Leadership, too, has had and continues to have 
a variety of meanings. President John Quincy 
Adams provided an excellent summary: “If your 
actions inspire others to dream more, learn more, 
do more and become more, you are a leader” 
(www.brainyquotes.com). Others have stated 
that leadership involves leaders, followers, and a 
common goal. In recent years the role of followers 
has become more pronounced. The need for col- 
laboration and teamwork is stressed as necessary 
for effective leadership as well as for successful 
change efforts. Leaders also are called upon to 
empower others, particularly those with whom 
they work. Leadership development often 
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includes exercises in teamwork, strategies for 
change, collaboration, context, gray thinking, net- 
working, communication, as well as explorations 
about purpose and authenticity. 

The most recent generations of emerging 
leaders have indicated that they want new models 
of leadership. They are anxious to lead but do not 
want to lead as they have been led. Their ideas are 
important since in the United States alone, some 
several million Boomers will be retiring in the 
next decade. Those in Gen X and Y (X, born 
1965-80; Y, born 1981—99) will be assuming 
leadership positions as Boomers retire, and many 
of these individuals demonstrate a strong social 
justice commitment. 

Previous views on leadership, which assumed 
leadership was reserved for a few individuals and 
that only a select few could become leaders, are no 
longer as popular as they once were. This view 
equated leadership with a capital “L” — a powerful 
individual leader was in charge, and followers 
would follow such a person believing that she/he 
would solve problems and support needed 
reforms (Penney and Neilson 2009). This view 
encompassed, in particular, the political and busi- 
ness sectors. Gradually it has been replaced with a 
different view of leadership. 

The twenty-first century calls for leaders at all 
levels of society whether on college campuses, in 
religious organizations, in communities, in gov- 
ernment, or in business. For effective leadership in 
the twenty-first century, the assumption is that it is 
possible for everyone to lead and that leadership 
means making a difference. Leadership with a 
small “I is a more powerful concept. This lead- 
ership is collaborative and supports the concept 
that everyone has the potential to be a leader. 
Worries about “groupthink,” as teamwork in orga- 
nizations becomes the norm, create a concern for 
some individuals. However, most leadership prac- 
titioners see that teamwork is important but also 
recognize the need for people to spend time 
engaging in innovation and creative thinking out- 
side of teamwork settings. 

The generations (Gen X, Y, and Z) that have 
followed the Boomers show a commitment to 
social justice and to corporate social responsibil- 
ity, which become important factors as they 
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choose where to work and whether to remain in 
an organization. Many of these individuals 
believe that it is important for individuals to be 
involved in their communities and to participate in 
a variety of social justice areas. Individuals in 
private businesses are becoming more aware of 
social justice issues and of the need for them to be 
civically engaged. For Gen X, a focus on commu- 
nity service is of significant importance (Penney 
and Neilson 2010). 

Leadership captured the headlines when Time 
(2006) noted that the Great Man Theory of His- 
tory sees “the history of the world is but the 
biography of great men. Carlyle to whom the 
Great Man theory is attributed believed that it is 
the few, the powerful and the famous who shape 
our collective destiny. The Great Man theory of 
leadership took a serious beating this year.” 
Instead of choosing a person of the year, as was 
traditional, the magazine supported collaborative 
leadership and stated: “It’s a story about commu- 
nity and collaboration on a scale never seen 
before.” 

One promising aspect of this expansion of 
the understanding of both social justice and 
leadership is that leaders in the first decade of 
the twenty-first century are turning more and 
more to an understanding of the need for social 
justice as an essential component of effective 
leadership. Combining social justice concerns 
with leadership is, therefore, a very positive 
development. It expands what we mean by 
social justice and what is required for effective 
leadership. 

Societal factors continue to bring social justice 
issues to the forefront of discussions and public 
policy. Income inequality has contributed to social 
injustice and income disparity has been increasing 
since the 1980s. Michael Sandel (2009) shares his 
concern that the growing inequality in American 
life undermines the very nature of democratic 
citizenship and that attention should be given to 
a reconstruction of the infrastructure of civic life. 
This issue becomes more significant as the global 
population continues to increase and may reach 
nine billion by 2050 (Sowcik et al. 2015). These 
factors call on leaders to address issues of envi- 
ronmental concern and availability of technology 
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as well as more traditional social issues, particu- 
larly as the Earth’s population increases. 

Social justice concerns are also becoming 
issues for those in business. In 2011, several 
authors contributed their views on the need for 
businesses entities to address social justice by 
examining, “What Great Companies Do Differ- 
ently.” The need for social justice initiatives was 
emphasized, and the general conclusion was that 
companies that perform best over time are the 
ones that build a social purpose into their opera- 
tions. Rosabeth Moss Kanter points out that com- 
panies are more than instruments for generating 
money. They are also vehicles for accomplishing 
social purposes and for providing meaningful 
livelihoods for those who work for them. More- 
over, she notes that “conceiving of the firm as a 
social institution serves as a buffer against uncer- 
tainty and change by providing corporations with 
a coherent identity” (Kanter 2011). This expanded 
concept of social justice as part of a company goal 
for both its internal constituents as well as external 
needs is important as it relates to a renewed com- 
mitment to social justice. Organizations which 
champion their social justice external efforts can 
certainly be criticized when their internal struc- 
tures do not provide social justice to their workers 
in terms of working conditions that promote fair 
wages, family leave policies, suitable working 
conditions, and day care. This topic has also 
become one that is now regularly discussed by 
boards of directors. Moreover, companies that 
claim that they serve society demonstrate credi- 
bility when the leaders themselves allocate time, 
talent, and resources to community projects. 

Alison Beard and Richard Hornik (2011) high- 
light five companies which, they suggest, do more 
than play lip service to community engagements. 
In addition, these companies have succeeded 
commercially, providing evidence that doing the 
right thing does not conflict with bottom line 
numbers. Heerad Sabeti (2011) sees this change 
more broadly and praises for-profit businesses that 
are dealing with social and environmental issues 
(HBR 2011). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 2015 the 
list of the 100 top business leaders (HBR 2015) 
included a social justice component, which it had 
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not done in earlier such surveys. In addition to 
measuring country-adjusted total shareholder 
return, industry-adjusted total shareholder return, 
and change in market capitalization, this survey 
added what they called ESG (environmental, 
social, and governance) performance measures. 
Economic factors counted for 80% in the listing 
and the social justice factors accounted for 20%. 

The person at the top of the list — No.1 of the 
100 — was Lars Sorensen of Novo Nordisk in 
Denmark. That company was cited for having a 
measurable engagement with social and environ- 
mental issues. Sørensen notes that, “in the long 
term, social and environmental issues become 
financial issues” (Ignatius 2015). No. 2 was John 
Chambers of Cisco System in the United States. 
The 100 CEOs represent 23 nationalities and busi- 
nesses located in 19 countries. Many other indi- 
viduals, who could be identified as leaders in the 
business world, had lower rankings on the list 
because their businesses did not measure high on 
ESG issues (HBR 2015). 

It is interesting to note that Warren Buffett, the 
well-known and highly respected business leader, 
was 101 on the list. Buffet’s ESG performance 
ranked 789 out of 907 CEOs. However, his son, 
Howard Buffett, has worked on social justice ini- 
tiatives particularly to increase knowledge of sus- 
tainable farming techniques and is chair and CEO 
of Howard Buffett Foundation (Buffet 2016), 
which is, in part, focused on socially conscious 
investments. 

Leaders in this century need vision, need to be 
change agents, need to be collaborative, and pro- 
mote team work and employee engagement and 
empowerment, but they also must be committed 
to social justice in order to provide a positive 
future for younger generations. Many areas 
require increased attention from international 
and local governmental agencies, nonprofits, and 
communities. Social justice is no longer optional. 
Social justice concerns must be a major part of any 
leader’s agenda in the future. Counting social 
justice commitment as a significant part of effec- 
tive leadership is now not only moving into dis- 
cussions in boardrooms but also becoming 
essential to overall policy in many organizations. 
An understanding that social justice is important 
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not only to organizations but also needed to make 
societies stronger is a predominate feature of the 
twenty-first century. 

These are the times of ambiguity, constant 
change, complexity, and uncertainty, and helping 
people develop a set of leadership “skills/compe- 
tencies” is no longer sufficient. To deal with the 
new realities and solve social justice issues, indi- 
viduals must develop and use advanced networks. 
Networks of individuals working collaboratively 
on complex issues are better able to develop strat- 
egies for dealing with ambiguity. Individuals need 
to take more time than previously to understand 
the total context of an area of concern and of 
all the players involved. Most issues are not 
black and white but are gray, and gray 
thinking — thinking which looks carefully at all 
sides of the issues before making a hasty decision 
one way or another — is essential (Sample 2002). 
Solutions often are not evident because many of 
the problems are more complex than previously, 
and answers and possible solutions will come 
from new ways of thinking and new ways of 
people working together. 


Conclusion 


Leaders must be committed to social justice, be 
comfortable with change, and dedicated to help- 
ing their organizations prepare for and deal with 
these realities. So welcome to the leadership for 
the twenty-first century. It is collaborative and 
inclusive, champions change now and in the 
future, and requires a commitment to social jus- 
tice. The future portends to be one of permanent 
white water, and enlightened leadership will help 
us navigate the waves and rocks in our path. 
Actions and positive results related to social jus- 
tice will not be a choice for leaders. Social justice 
is an imperative. 
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Synonyms 


Integrity; Morals; Priciples; Public Integrity 


Definition 


Administrative leadership: Leadership from the 
frontline supervisor (or even lead worker) to the 
nonpolitical head of the organization (Van Wart 
2003). 

Affective leadership: Leadership that accounts for 
emotional labor demands in an organization, 
where emotional labor is the effort to suppress 
inappropriate emotions and/or elicit appropriate 
emotions within oneself or in another person, as 
determined by demands of the job (Newman 
et al. 2009). 

Ethical leadership: Fostering ethical conduct in 
organizations and setting ethical standards that 
govern the organization’s members (Jurkiewicz 
2006). 


Eras in Leadership Theory 


Leadership is distinguished from management as 
follows: “If you can count it, you can control it, 
you can program it, and therefore you can manage 
it. If you cannot count it, you have to do leader- 
ship” (Fairholm 2004, p. 578). Administrative 
leadership is addressed separately from executive 
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leadership, where administrative leadership 
focuses specifically on public sector organizations. 
Van Wart (2003, p. 216) defines administrative 
leadership as “leadership from the frontline super- 
visor (or even lead worker) to the nonpolitical head 
of the organization.” Van Wart analyzes the public 
administration literature on administrative leader- 
ship and reveals six distinct eras in mainstream 
leadership research (2003, p. 218): 


1. Great man thesis: Emphasizes the emergence 
of a great individual who has a substantial 
effect on society, pre-1900s through the 
present. 

2. Trait theory: Emphasizes individual traits and 
skills of leaders and leadership as an inborn 
attribute rather than a skill to be learned 
(1900-1948). 

3. Contingency theory: Examines the situational 
variables leaders must deal with and represents 
a shift from traits to behaviors and influenced 
by human relations theory and behavioral sci- 
ence (1948—1980s). 

4. Transformational theory: Underscores the 
importance of leadership to change organiza- 
tions, processes, or overall culture, influenced 
by the decline of American dominance in busi- 
ness, finance, and science and the need to 
reenergize faltering industries (1978 to 
present). 

5. Servant leadership theory: Stewardship 
approach characterized by its emphasis on a 
leader’s ethical responsibilities to internal and 
external audiences further underscores legal 
responsibilities of public sector leaders and 
central role of the citizenry (1977 to present). 

6. Multifaceted leadership theory: Emphasizes 
the integration of different streams of thought 
about leadership, particularly transactional 
schools of thought (trait and behavior) and 
transformational schools (stewardship and 
entrepreneurial) (1990s to the present). 


Van Wart (2003) notes that over time, scholar- 
ship and perceptions on leadership have evolved 
from trait perspectives that emphasize the innate 
character of leaders to leadership as a skill that can 
be learned and then back to a more nuanced 
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version of trait theory, where leadership can be 
learned, but certain characteristics are identified in 
leaders that can be assessed and cultivated. While 
selected traits and behaviors are now better under- 
stood, current multifaceted leadership theory is “a 
more sophisticated model that could accommo- 
date entirely different missions and environ- 
ments” (2003, p. 224). But research focused in 
particular on public service is necessary to under- 
stand the special circumstances posed in the pub- 
lic sector because “entrepreneurial behavior 
cannot be blithely endorsed when public admin- 
istrators are entrusted with the authority of the 
state” (2003, p. 224). Reform pressures over the 
past decades are also unique to the public sector 
and provide a context that differs from main- 
stream executive leadership research. 

As an entry based not solely on leadership, but 
rather leadership and society, this essay takes as its 
starting point the considerable groundwork laid 
by the Van Wart (2003) analysis and looks to 
innovative areas of leadership study — ethical 
leadership, affective leadership, and feminist 
leadership — and ends with by speculating on 
exciting areas for future inquiry. 


Ethical Leadership 


Ethical leadership expands the notion of leader- 
ship to include the leader’s own actions to serve as 
an example of ideal behavior. Carole Jukiewicz 
defines ethical leadership as “fostering ethical 
conduct in organizations and... set[ting] ethical 
standards that govern the organization’s mem- 
bers” (2006, p. 246). Bedi, Alpaslan, and Green 
further specify the leader’s individual behavior: 
“Ethical leaders are fair, honest, and principled 
individuals that use various forms of rewards, 
punishments, and communication mechanisms to 
influence their followers’ ethical behavior” (2015, 
p. 1). While the individual leader’s behavior is the 
focus, her or his actions and choices must be made 
known to others. Ethical leadership is in the per- 
ception of coworkers, subordinates, and peers of 
fair decision making, trustworthiness, communi- 
cating openly on ethical issues, and behaving in an 
ethical manner. In this way, ethical leadership is 
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interpersonal, perceptual (Heres 2014), and at 
least partly performative. Capturing the percep- 
tual aspect of ethic leadership, Don Menzel 
(2015b, p. 316) emphasizes “three basic ingredi- 
ents: being an ethical role model to others, treating 
people fairly, and actively managing ethics in the 
organization.” A leader’s ethical behavior affects 
others through social learning theory, which 
“focuses on the antecedents and consequences of 
ethical leadership, and suggests that individuals 
learn the norms of appropriate conduct 
through their own experience and by observing 
others” (Bedi et al. 2015, p. 2). Ethical leadership 
reflects and shapes organizational values and eth- 
ical leaders serve as exemplars representing the 
organization to others (Lu and Guy 2014; Menzel 
2015a; Podger and Menzel 2014). In their meta- 
analysis of outcomes, Bedi et al. (2015) find eth- 
ical leadership increases job satisfaction, organi- 
zational commitment, and organizational 
citizenship behavior a willingness to report ethics 
violations (Hassan et al. 2014). An absence of 
ethical leadership is related to higher rates of 
turnover intention and absenteeism (Bedi 
et al. 2015). Ethical leadership is linked to more 
effective governance (Jurkiewicz 2006; Menzel 
2005; Menzel and Jurkiewicz 2005) and mitigates 
the negative impact of emotional labor on public 
servants (Mauno et al. 2016). Jurkiewicz and 
Thompson (2000) examine organizational and 
executive ethics in healthcare and the role of lead- 
ership during times of change and find that an 
organization’s ethical environment changes only 
very slowly. In sum, ethical leadership expands 
the purview of responsibility for leading an orga- 
nization beyond the narrow concepts of efficiency 
and organizational performance. Leaders also set 
examples for ethical conduct for others in the 
organization. Another interesting area of inquiry 
into leaders and leadership takes account of emo- 
tions in organizations and has been studied as 
affective leadership. 


Affective Leadership 


Affective leadership is that which accounts for the 
emotional labor demands in an organization. 
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Emotional labor is the effort to suppress inappro- 
priate emotions and/or elicit appropriate emotions 
within oneself or in another person, where “appro- 
priate” and “inappropriate” are dictated by the 
demands of the job. Emotional labor is so funda- 
mental to some jobs that to fail to engage in it is to 
fail to do the job. Skills fundamental to emotional 
labor and leadership are essential to quality public 
service. Fairholm (2004, p. 578) notes that the 
concept of “leadership issues in terms of values 
and relationships” dates as far back as Mary Par- 
ker Follett, Chester Barnard, and Dwight Waldo, 
but the dominance of cognitive factors in leader- 
ship theory has eclipsed the important role of 
emotions in organizations. Citizen satisfaction 
and customer service matter to organizational per- 
formance, and an emotionally engaged leader 
plays a pivotal role in their determination. Public 
sector reforms over the past few decades — most 
notably New Public Management reforms — have 
created an environment where understaffed 
public services must meet the same customer 
expectations as business establishments. In such 
an environment, positive exchanges become a 
benchmark for organizational performance. 
When citizens meet friendly street-level 
bureaucrats — or those whom they perceive to be 
friendly — the public is more likely to have a 
positive assessment of services rendered and of 
public services in general. Citizens may complain 
about government but might compliment a partic- 
ular agency or particular public servant when they 
experience a positive interpersonal encounter with 
a public servant. The goal of citizen satisfaction 1s 
met by maintaining a work environment that 
rewards positive exchanges between citizens and 
the state. This requires workers who are capable, 
experienced, and motivated to perform and who 
take pride in their work and leaders who recognize 
and champion this cause. Working in public ser- 
vice requires employees who are skilled in the 
performance of emotional labor and affective 
delivery and leadership that recognizes, evaluates, 
rewards, and practices emotional labor effectively. 
Newman et al. (2009) connect emotional labor to 
the leadership discourse by examining the prac- 
tice of emotional labor in the context of leadership 
theory and conclude that affective leadership is 
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intrinsically associated with emotional labor. 
Affective leadership includes more elements 
than those addressed by trait theorists (Van Wart 
2003) including charisma, empathy, intuition, and 
emotional control. Affective leadership is funda- 
mental to successful job performance. Leadership 
continues to be cited as the weakest link in public 
service, resulting in poor agency performance and 
low employee morale (Kramer 2008). As Alvin 
Toffler observed, a style of leadership that worked 
in the past may not work in the present, much less 
the future. Van Wart (2003) notes that early, 
instrumental views on leadership and particularly 
views on administrative leadership were 
influenced by scientific management theory. Just 
as production and management progressed from 
the Industrial Revolution to the age of technology, 
“there must be a leadership revolution” (Parker 
and Begnaud 2004, p. 2). Similarly, Bennis (2000) 
urges scholars to “rethink our most basic concepts 
of leadership” (2000, p. 170). The preoccupation 
with traits and behaviors — the transactional 
approach — ignores the important role of emotions 
in organizations and “can lead to theory and 
research that portrays organization members as 
cognitive stick figures whose behavior is unaf- 
fected by emotions” (Mowday and Sutton 1993, 
p. 197). The era of leadership as stewardship 
described by Van Wart (2003) introduced the 
important role of subordinates, who have become 
a major component in the analysis of leadership 
(Poppa 2005, p. 28). Emotional labor and affec- 
tive leadership together further our understanding 
of leadership in the current era of multifaceted 
theory (Van Wart 2003). The work of government 
is interpersonal, with all of the intersubjectivities 
that this entails, where “daily experiences often 
unfold as a series of performance episodes” (Beal 
et al. 2006, p. 1054). Leadership theory that over- 
looks the role of emotion in organizations and 
affective interpersonal interactions lacks meaning 
in modern public administration: “If we want 
public administration scholarship capable of 
speaking truth to power, it must speak language 
that is meaningful” (Guy 2003, p. 652). Emotional 
labor is fundamental to effective public service. It 
animates knowledge work in interpersonal trans- 
actions and affective leadership facilitates 
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effective emotional labor throughout the organi- 
zation: “When people are treated as numbered 
units, interchangeable parts of no interest or 
value in themselves, empathy is sacrificed in the 
name of efficiency and _ cost-effectiveness” 
(Goleman 2006, p. 252). Emotional competence 
varies with the individual, and affective leaders 
recognize this for the purpose of maximizing 
organizational effectiveness and facilitating 
rewarding public service. At high skill levels, 
affective leadership prepares the worker to nego- 
tiate through considerable complexity and to 
make a reasoned response. Less-skilled workers 
who do not benefit from affective leaders make 
inappropriate responses or responses that fail to 
facilitate the interaction. Emotion work is learned, 
and affective leaders facilitate learning. 

Studies comparing exemplary leaders with 
mediocre ones have found that the competencies 
that distinguish the best from the worst in human 
services have little to do with technical knowledge 
or skill, and “everything to do with social and 
emotional intelligence ... What distinguishes 
leaders ... goes far beyond that knowledge, into 
interpersonal skills like empathy, conflict resolu- 
tion, and people development” (Goleman 2006, 
p. 261). Best practice leaders “encourage the 
heart. They listen carefully for quiet whisperings 
in dark corners. They attend to the subtle cues. 
They sniff the air to get the scent. They watch the 
faces” (Kouzes and Posner 1987, p. 115). Com- 
passionate public service needs caring leaders, 
ones who can give subordinates “the sense of a 
safe emotional base to work from” and who can 
“communicate with people at an emotional level” 
(Lau 2000, p. 59). Connectivity and relationship 
building are key characteristics to affective lead- 
ership, as are developing rapport and emotional 
engagement: “The best bosses are people who are 
trustworthy, emphatic and connected, who make 
us feel calm, appreciated, and inspired” (Goleman 
2006, p. 277). “‘Feeling connected’ ... refers not 
to some value niceness but to concrete emotional 
links between [leader and worker] ... One pow- 
erful method to foster such links is to build . . . the 
sort of attuned relationship between [them]” 
(Goleman 2006, p. 282). Affective leadership 
sets the emotional tone that flows through their 
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organizations, which, in turn, has consequences 
for how well collective objectives are met. 
Leaders need to nurture “social wisdom” or the 
qualities that allow the people we connect with in 
the workplace to flourish (Goleman 2006, p. 315). 
For Denhardt and Denhardt (2006), leadership is 
deeply rooted in the human psyche and requires 
considerable inner resources required by the 
leader. Ilgen and Klein (1989) argue that the 
absence of emotional labor or consideration of 
emotions in organizations is partly attributable to 
a historical preference in the organizational liter- 
ature for cognitive constructs, which is reflected in 
leadership theory. Sy et al. (2005) observe 
changes to leadership theory, such that “affect is 
receiving increasing attention in the study of lead- 
ership” (2005, p. 304). This is echoed by Fairholm 
(2004) who notes that selected areas of public 
service scholarship “mixes the efficiency and 
productivity mantra of scientific management 
with the relationship, teamwork, values, and 
empowerment vocabulary of recent leadership lit- 
erature, such as that found in the values-based 
leadership and emotional intelligence literature” 
(2004, p. 582). A fundamental challenge facing 
administrative leaders is not to make their work 
more efficient but to make it more humane and 
caring (Stivers 2008). Affective leadership, and 
recognizing the centrality of emotional labor, is 
the way in which this 1s addressed. 


Feminist Leadership 


Like ethical leadership and affective leader- 
ship, feminist leadership lies within the cate- 
gory of multifaceted leadership theory by 
expanding the concept of leadership beyond 
traits or behaviors to include context. As 
such, this approach characterizes “leadership 
as a holistic product of socially-defined set- 
tings, common aims, discursive meanings, 
and individual perceptions, beliefs, and values” 
(Rusaw 2005, p. 385). Akin to Creswell’s 
(2014) transformative research design, a 
model of feminist leadership takes a normative 
stance and rejects strictly “legal-rational con- 
ceptions of organization and the role of leader- 
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manager neutrality in political relationships” 
(Rusaw 2005, p. 385). Feminist leadership 
facilitates participation across a wide range of 
different stakeholders, particularly those 
lacking voice or who tend to be at the margins 
of political decision making, and serves as a 
catalyst to give voice and coproduce solutions 
with those affected by social, economic, and 


political inequalities. Rusaw reveals five 
dimensions of feminist leadership (2005, 
pp. 388-389): 


1. Relating and creating knowledge: Feminist 
leadership emphasizes interpersonal relation- 
ships and recognizes the different ways men 
and women learn social roles and create new 
knowledge. 

2. Commitment to care: Feminist leaders are 
concerned with the quality of compassion and 
social responsibilities in their organizations, 
not just efficiencies. 

3. Standpoint theory: Feminist leadership 
acknowledges different perspectives based on 
individuals’ lived experiences and seeks to 
incorporate marginalized voices. 

4. Critiquing dominant structures: Feminist 
leadership does not reproduce dominant 
organizational power structures due to discrim- 
ination, alienating bureaucracy, or institutional 
injustices. 

5. Pluralism: Feminist leadership is not hierar- 
chical nor defined in terms of job title. 


New Public Management reforms have had the 
effects of reifying quantitative performance mea- 
sures and undervaluing caring labor, both of 
which are particularly fundamental to effective 
and equitable public service: “Education, medical 
care, social work, and many other services have 
both a technical, tangible component and a care 
component. Both are necessary for successful out- 
comes” (Leuenberger 2005, p. 403). The parallels 
with affective leadership and ethical leadership 
are clear: “Focus on market efficiency exclusively 
has led to social and economic problems 
such as purchaser/provider split, corrosion of pub- 
lic service capital, and inequity in service provi- 
sion and availability ... and has replaced it with 
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dehumanized, mechanical efforts” (Lueuenberger 
2005, p. 402). Reorienting organizational mission 
and implementing a feminist leadership approach 
can undermine dehumanizing reform trends. 


Discussion 


Exciting areas for future research include leader- 
ship and culture or cross-national comparisons of 
public sector leadership (Berman et al. 2013; 
Orazi et al. 2013), spirituality and leadership 
(Fairholm 2004; Giacalone and Jurkiewicz 
2003), and leading regardless of one’s position 
in the hierarchy or leading in place (O’Leary 
2013; Rusaw 2005). Leading in place means that 
“power emanates from consensus rather than from 
being the means for achieving consensus” (Rusaw 
2005, p. 389, emphasis supplied). Along with the 
evolution of leadership theory to include multiple 
facets of leaders and leading, so too must leader- 
ship theory address society in order to be useful 
to a new generation of administrative leaders: 
“Public administrators bring a values perspective 
to the work they do and recognize their potentially 
influential place in society ... moving to higher- 
order perspectives increases a public administra- 
tor’s capacity to cope with increasingly complex 
issues, organizations, and relationships” 
(Fairholm 2004, p. 586). Narrow definitions of 
leadership that fail to account for complexity con- 
sequently fail to prepare public administrators for 
their roles as leaders in society. 
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Synonyms 


Governance; Privacy policy 


Definition 


Information technology: Is the application of 
computers to store, retrieve, transmit, and manip- 
ulate data. 
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Leadership: The activity of leading a group of 
people or an organization. 


Introduction 


In the digital world of big data, nothing could be 
more important than information privacy and 
security. Having effective leadership in this area 
is key to ensuring that appropriate strategies, pri- 
orities, policies, and processes are successfully 
designed, implemented, and embedded to maxi- 
mize innovation and minimize the risks arising 
from the use of information technology (IT). 
Given recent controversies such as Eric Snowden 
and the battle between Apple and the FBI, privacy 
advocates warn that we might be “sleepwalking 
into a surveillance society” (Greenwald 2013). 

IT has enabled the rise of big data. As technol- 
ogy continues to advance especially in the areas of 
wearable and smart mobile devices, personal 
information is being captured, stored, shared, 
and even stolen at levels that have never before 
been experienced (Thierer 2015). Everyday 
attacks are conducted to obtain and exploit infor- 
mation by criminals and governments worldwide. 

IT and big data hold tremendous potential ben- 
efits from improving safety and physical security 
to personal benefits such as individualized 
healthcare treatment and fraud detection. How- 
ever, the concerns over data privacy and personal 
security are very real. While many may feel that as 
long as someone is not doing anything wrong, 
why should anyone care if others see what is 
being done. Is it wrong to take a shower, or is it 
wrong to visit a website on human rights? Is it 
wrong to not want every aspect of daily life 
tracked, stored, and possibly used against them? 

It’s easy to say personal privacy is not as 
important as preventing crimes, but having 
leaders who fully understand the critical impor- 
tance of data privacy and security and finding the 
needed balance between privacy and the needs for 
big data analysis may be the biggest challenge of 
our time and one of the most important policy 
issues in the world today (Rubinstein 2013). 
This issue must be thoughtfully addressed by pro- 
active leaders. 
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The expectation of privacy in the United States 
varies from place to place and from situation to 
situation. The right to privacy protects an individ- 
ual’s right to be protected from unreasonable or 
offensive intrusion into their private affairs and 
concerns. The method by which the courts deter- 
mine government action as reasonable is under the 
protection of the Fourth Amendment. There is, to a 
certain extent, a debate as to whether a right to 
privacy exists in the United States (see Griswold 
v. Connecticut, 381 US 479 (1965) (J. Black dis- 
senting)) in which Justice Black makes the case that 
there are no specific protections of a citizen’s pri- 
vacy only instances when privacy protection is a 
peripheral effect of the enforcement of other rights. 

The emergence of the right to privacy is of 
fairly recent origins (Rubenfeld 1989). For the 
purposes of this brief, the authors take the view 
that a right to privacy does exist (J. Goldberg 
concurring). The right to privacy in the United 
States is far too broad a topic to be fully tackled in 
this brief. The brief will focus on the privacy in 
regard to IT in the twenty-first century. 


The Right to Privacy 


The right to privacy in the United States protects 
physical privacy and other intrusions, such as the 
prevention of eavesdropping and prying into 
some personal records. Privacy concerns gener- 
ally involve at least one of three groups: 


1. Government 
2. Private entities 
3. Other individuals 


The US Constitution is a limiting document on 
the government’s power and does not protect indi- 
vidual’s privacy from the invasion by private cit- 
izens or entities. This holds true even if the 
information or property is later handed over to 
the government, unless the third party was oper- 
ating under government instruction. 

The Fourth Amendment states “(t)he right of 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
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Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized.” The Fourth Amend- 
ment protects against unreasonable search and 
seizure by the government. 

A seizure occurs when the government takes 
possession of items or detains people. A search is 
any intrusion by the government into something 
in which one has a reasonable expectation of 
privacy. Though the Fourth Amendment protects 
individual privacy from the government, it is 
important to highlight the amount of data and 
transactions that occur online today means that 
the government or other entities can access and 
track massive amounts of personal data without 
any physical intrusion and without the individual 
ever being aware that they are being watched. 


Privacy and Information Technology 


In 1999, Sun Microsystems’ CEO Scott McNealy 
said, “You have zero privacy anyway. Get over it.” 
(Sprenger 1999). The fact that personal informa- 
tion is now much more of a commodity (more 
sothan in 1890 or 1999, for that matter) means 
privacy rights might need to be examined more as 
individual property. In the first decade of 
thetwenty-first century, the number of people 
connected to the Internet increased from 350 
million in 2001 to more than two billion in 2010 
(Pridmore and Overocker 2016). By 2025, the 
majority of the world’s population, the majority 
of eight billion people, will be connected to the 
Internet (Khan et al. 2014). 

Currently there are over five billion individuals 
using smart mobile devices, and by 2020, it’s 
estimated that 50 billion devices will be connected 
to the Internet and data production will be 
44 times greater than in 2009 (Khan et al. 2014). 
These smart mobile devices mean that billions of 
people are enabling a very intimate form of per- 
sonal surveillance. These devices go everywhere 
and can be used to not only track everything the 
owner does but also everyone around the owner. 

These devices have added a tremendous 
amount of complexity to the right to privacy 
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topic and are proving to be a substantial challenge 
for lawmakers to understand how new technolo- 
gies (smart devices and data collection from their 
“free” services) can and should be used in keeping 
with the right to privacy. The Supreme Court has 
offered little guidance by distinguishing between 
technology that simply enhances an individual’s 
senses and technology that creates new superhu- 
man powers such as location tracking or backdoor 
encryption. For example, in Katz, it was recog- 
nized that new technologies can make a private 
space versus public space impossible to separate. 
However, failure to clearly explain concerns about 
new technology and arbitrary use of language has 
been confusing to the lower courts (Fairfield 
2009). 

To date, the courts have not reached a consen- 
sus on what constitutes a reasonable expectation 
of Internet privacy (Fairfield 2009). There are still 
questions as to whether there is a reasonable 
expectation of Internet privacy. When an individ- 
ual engages in transactions on their smart device, 
they normally must first agree to the terms of the 
service provider. These agreements are typically 
referred to as end-user license agreements 
(EULA) and terms of service (TOS) or simply 
set out in lesser documents such as Code of Con- 
duct and Reimbursement Policies (Lim 2008). 
Many criticize these contracts as being too one 
sided and argue for the courts to acknowledge 
traditional common law rights (Cifrino 2014). 

Since the Fourth Amendment only applies to 
the government, the biggest concern for privacy 
of US citizens should be that of private organiza- 
tions collecting, storing, and possibly selling per- 
sonal data. However, when congress passed the 
Patriot Act, it gave the US government unprece- 
dented authority to conduct surveillance. Since its 
passage, privacy intrusions and government over- 
reach have been a concern. The Patriot Act 
increases the government’s surveillance powers 
in the following areas (“The US Patriot Act”): 


1. It increases the government’s ability to look at 
an individual’s records being held by third 
parties (Section 215). 

2. It increases the government’s ability to search 
without notice private property (Section 213). 
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3. It widens a narrow exception to the Fourth 
Amendment that had been created for the col- 
lection of foreign intelligence information 
(Section 218). 

4. It extends the Fourth Amendment exception 
for spying and gathering “addressing” infor- 
mation about the origin and destination of 
communications, as opposed to the content 
(Section 214). 


Government officials continue to attest that 
these powers are only invoked on people of inter- 
est or individuals who are suspected of wrongdo- 
ing or are associated with known terrorists. Critics 
have raised concerns of possible overreach and 
unchecked government power to electronically 
track individuals with very little evidence. If the 
revelations of Eric Snowden are true, the ease with 
which the government tracks and stores personal 
data from the masses is staggering. Mr Snowden 
also leaked that the US government had worked 
with major organizations such as Apple, Micro- 
soft, and Google, to influence their encryption 
techniques and essentially create a backdoor into 
their technology. 

Since then, many organizations have tried to 
distance themselves from government involvement 
(Greenwald and MacAskill 2013), thus leading to 
the Apple versus FBI case of 2016, with Apple 
refusing to create a backdoor for the government to 
unlock an iPhone. Apple’s stance is that if they did 
what the government wanted, it would ultimately 
make all iPhones vulnerable to being hacked. Allo- 
wing the government to have backdoors into IT puts 
everyone at risk for privacy breaches, not just known 
criminals or people of interest. 


The Future of Privacy Policy 
and Information Technology 


It’s important to note that most people do under- 
stand many of the privacy risks associated with 
using IT. However, people have fallen in love with 
the online world and their smart devices. Users of 
technology accept that they are giving their per- 
sonal data away in exchange for the convenience 
of the systems they use. Some might argue that 
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anyone who has a problem with their personal 
data being known should simply choose to not 
use technology in their daily life. However, this 
is not a reasonable suggestion. It puts all of the 
reasonability on the user, and none on those who 
are collecting the data. 

Privacy policies are needed for governments 
and corporations alike. Going forward leaders and 
policy makers are needed who can fully under- 
stand these issues and who can enact IT privacy 
policies that make sense. Regulation for the sack 
of regulation is not needed. Leaders are needed 
who are able to weigh the benefits of data collec- 
tion against the harms that it could cause. Privacy 
policies are needed to help minimize potential 
harm that can come for privacy breaches, and 
they need to address the personal data generated 
by the user, access to their smart devices them- 
selves, and access to other smart devices near 
them. Based on the Fair Information Practice Prin- 
ciples (FIPPs), the following tenets need to be 
studied, considered, and implemented (Gellman 
2014): 


. Individual Control of Data 

. Transparency of Data Collection and Use 

. Respect for Context of Data 

. Security of Data 

. Access to Data 

. Focused Data Collection instead of Mass 
Collection 

7. Accountability for the Data Collected 
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Probably the two biggest reasons for a lack of 
privacy policy and IT are a lack of leaders who 
fully understand these issues and the difficulty of 
how to translate these principles into legally 
enforceable regulations. Each of the items above 
could be interpreted several different ways. In 
addition, privacy policies will have to be devel- 
oped gradually and grow organically as technol- 
ogy changes. 


Conclusion 


Future debate and research 1s critical for the field 
of privacy and IT. This debate needs to happen 
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now not only from a US perspective but also as a 
global concern. Technology is advancing so fast. 
It is important to begin this process today if there 
is any hope in being able to keep up with new 
technology as it is introduced. Secondly, with the 
global rise of the Internet population from devel- 
oping countries, there is a projected flood of users 
that may not share the same concept of privacy as 
most “Western” users because of cultural and 
legal differences. Without established policies in 
place, this large influx of new users who may not 
be concerned or share the same concept of privacy 
could detrimentally impact the right to privacy on 
the Internet. 
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Synonyms 


Business process reengineering; Organizational 
development; Organizational excellences 


Definition 


Successful change management is the effective 
leadership of the organizational development ini- 
tiatives and the business process reengineering 
efforts to achieve excellence organizational busi- 
ness results. 


Introduction 


To keep pace with the current changing and chal- 
lenging business environment, organizational 
change has become an integral part of the organi- 
zational life cycle. Due to internal and external 
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factors such as globalization, business change, the 
changing global economy, and massive techno- 
logical advancements, organizations are forced to 
respond effectively to survive and grow in the 
marketplace. To survive, grow, and remain com- 
petitive, organizations continually attempt to 
make changes (Battilana et al. 2010). However, 
not all change initiatives are effective — 70% of all 
major changes fail (Vakola 2014). It has been 
argued that some change initiatives fail due to 
the lack of strategy and vision, lack of manage- 
ment commitment and support, lack of trust, inef- 
fective communication plans, lack of change 
management skills, and strong resistance to 
change (Vakola et al. 2004). 

In the context of higher education, due to factors 
such as the lack of funding, increasing student num- 
bers, growing competition, changing teaching and 
learning mechanisms, and technological advance- 
ments, this sector has undergone major changes. 
Therefore, universities have had to embrace such 
changes proactively to remain relevant (By et al. 
2008). Similarly, Malaysian higher education insti- 
tutions have been working hard to achieve local and 
international recognition by following global aca- 
demic trends and introducing various changes. The 
introduction of these changes created challenges, 
and organizations failed to implement changes 
fully due to several factors. The main factor is 
people and their perceptions of the changes intro- 
duced by the universities, and in this case, Kurt 
Lewin’s (1951) three-stage theory applies. The the- 
ory emphasizes people’s readiness for change 
through the creation of a sense of urgency. There- 
fore, to achieve a high level of satisfaction in an 
organization, the organization may need to cultivate 
the emotional intelligence of its employees to break 
down the inherent resistance to change. 

Despite the growing importance of change 
management, Dalton and Gottlieb (2003) and 
Mrayyan et al. (2008) have highlighted the lack 
of research on this topic. Similarly, Dasborough 
et al. (2015) have argued that emotional responses 
to organizational change are still largely ignored 
in the literature. However, factors such as organi- 
zational commitment, emotional intelligence, and 
leadership behavior are expected to have a great 
influence on employees’ readiness for change in 
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all types of organizations in general and in the 
Malaysian higher education context in particular 
(Nordin 2011). Therefore, this study attempted 
to contribute to the literature by investigating 
the joint effects of leadership behavior and emo- 
tional intelligence on organizational readiness for 
change at different levels of organizational 
commitment. 


Change Management Model: Kurt 
Lewin’s Three-Step Model 


The main theory for the current study is the Kurt 
Lewin’s Three-Step Model (Lewin 1951) which is 
based on the premise of three-stage process. The 
first stage is unfreezing which is important for the 
other two stages to undergo with people making 
effective change. Lewin believed that the stability 
of the human behavior is an important factor that 
helps bring about successful change. The second 
stage of Lewin’s theory is movement or change, 
which can be linked to different outcomes in the 
form of behaviors, values, attitudes, structures, or 
processes. This notion is reinforced by previous 
studies (Cummings and Worley 2001). The third 
stage of Lewin’s model is refreezing which is 
important for the change’s sustainability. It 
works for the stability of the group equilibrium 
and guarantees that new behaviors are not open to 
regression. 


Leadership Behavior and Organizational 
Readiness for Change 


The study of change management is necessary 
especially at the moment due to the fast-paced 
technology and continuously increasing the peo- 
ple required. Same with other area in business 
management field or any other area, many theories 
have discussed the change management phenom- 
ena and argued how the individual or group can 
support the change. The review of the related 
theories and their contribution to the current 
research is discussed. Herold et al. (2008) argued 
that if an organization does not carry out daily 
change, it would not be able to maintain its 
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position in the marketplace. Thus, change is 
essential for maintaining organizational validity 
and accessibility. Martins (2008) supported this 
view and indicated that change has turned out to 
be a significant obstacle not only on the organiza- 
tional level but also on the individual level, 
including for leaders. Furthermore, a thorough 
review of past research shows that the focus in 
organizational change research has been on orga- 
nizational factors, while individual factors such as 
readiness for change have been greatly neglected 
(Vakola et al. 2004). 

Therefore, organizational readiness for change 
is usually accompanied by introducing change 
gradually as described by Kurt Lewin’s Three- 
Step Model (Mrayyan et al. 2008). They defined 
organizational readiness for change as a person’s 
or an organization’s subjective feelings or per- 
ceived ability regarding change readiness. They 
stated that “readiness” is a process of becoming 
ready and that the outcomes relate to readiness for 
change. Leadership plays an important role in 
every organizational change. Erkutlu (2008) and 
Gelaidan and Ahmed (2013b) agreed, suggesting 
that leadership behavior directly affects 
employees’ results. Numerous studies emphasize 
the classification of the features and significance 
of transformational and transactional leadership 
styles (Avolio et al. 1999). According to Bass 
(1985), the transactional leadership style involves 
leaders exchanging rewards for followers’ posi- 
tive performance. In contrast, transformational 
leadership involves leaders making sacrifices for 
their followers and surpasses the transactional 
style. These sacrifices relate to how leaders moti- 
vate their followers to work to achieve their per- 
formance targets. Therefore, producing various 
positive outcomes in organizational scenarios 
requires transformational leadership behaviors 
(Kiyani et al. 2013; Leban and Zulauf 2004). 

In line with this, leadership is a crucial factor in 
enhancing followers’ attitudes toward the devel- 
opment or achievement of organizations’ objec- 
tives. Therefore, as is expected and has been 
proven, leadership behavior can direct and deter- 
mine employees’ attitudes toward organizations’ 
performance, for example, by preparing 
employees for change and inspiring them to feel 
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committed. In addition, researchers who have 
dedicated their work to change management con- 
sider trust in management a required prerequisite 
for minimizing workers’ resistance to change 
(Vakola 2014); this is reflected in studies 
conducted by Coyle-Shapiro and Morrow 
(2003), Cunningham et al. (2002), and Kiefer 
(2005). Moreover, when workers, who are the 
recipients of change, consider their leader capable 
of dealing with change as well as trustworthy and 
supportive, and when they believe their leader 
respects them, they are more inclined to support 
change (Martin 1998; Wanberg and Banas 2000). 
Although leadership has been proven to have a 
theoretical relevance in change management, few 
empirical works have examined the relationship 
between leadership behavior and employee read- 
iness for change (Gelaidan and Ahmed 2013a). 


Emotional Intelligence and 
Organizational Readiness for Change 


The introduction of the term emotional intelli- 
gence (EI) dated back to the 1990s. Salovey and 
Mayer (1990) were the pioneers to introduce the 
name “emotional intelligence” to describe the 
peoples’ control of their emotions. In their paper, 
the emotional intelligence was defined to be the 
ability to monitor feelings and emotion of yourself 
and others and to use this information to guide 
your actions and behaviors. This definition was 
recently adopted by Golman (1995) and further 
categorized the emotional intelligence into self- 
awareness, Managing emotions, motivating one- 
self, empathy, and handling relationships. 

The current study adopted the definition of EI 
as provided by (Mayer et al. 1997) as the skills 
and abilities to perceive and appraise accurately 
and understand the emotions and emotional 
knowledge, the ability to generate feelings when 
to facilitate thought, and the ability to understand 
emotion and emotional knowledge. It is also the 
ability of the individual to regulate emotions to 
promote emotional and intellectual growth. 

According to prior studies, employee attitudes 
and behaviors should be developed to introduce 
the required change in the organization 
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(Armenakis et al. 1993; Bernerth 2004). Based 
on the literature, individuals are the main unit of 
analysis in the investigation of successful organi- 
zational change programs (Judge et al. 1999). 
Hence, prior to implementing change programs, 
it is crucial for management to determine 
employees’ views of change. Salovey and Mayer 
(1990) stated that emotional intelligence is the 
individual’s capability to express and perceive 
emotion and to understand emotional knowledge. 
Moreover, Coetzee and Harry (2013) stressed that 
it is important for people to develop their emo- 
tional intelligence skills, as these skills can 
strengthen their profession ability. Emotional 
intelligence not only provides performance itself 
but also provides potential for performance, and 
using this potential is a matter of personal choice 
(Jain and Singh 2012). 

Change causes intense emotions that can influ- 
ence change implementation (Daus et al. 2012). 
Therefore, attention recently has shifted to emo- 
tions experienced during organizational changes. 
Dasborough et al. (2015) noted that, in the context 
of universities, it is especially important to focus 
on the emotional aspects linked to change imple- 
mentation. Thus, in addition to identifying how 
employees’ perceptions spark emotional reactions 
to change, in this study, this study also attempted 
to examine people’s emotions before and after 
changes take place, as recommended by 
Dasborough et al. (2015). Furthermore, a study 
by Seo et al. (2012) revealed that positive and 
negative emotions are related to commitment, 
resistance, and change support. Thus, this study 
attempted to investigate the holistic emotional 
experience of change use methods that enable 
complex emotions to arise and to examine the 
dynamic aspects of emotions in the long term. 


Does Employees’ Commitment Make a 
Difference? 


Organizational commitment was defined by Por- 
ter et al. (1974) as the combined strength of an 
individual’s identification with and participation 
in specific organizational activities. Furthermore, 
they divided organizational commitment into two 
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concepts, namely, behavior and attitude, and 
asserted that commitment is a feeling of obligation 
characterized by exerting effort toward achieving 
organizational goals. However, Martins (2008) 
viewed organizational commitment as a more 
active and positive attitude toward the organization. 

Moreover, it was argued by J.P. Meyer and 
Allen (1997) that an organization can be successful 
in the change process if employees are highly 
committed. They claimed that commitment and 
obligation are greatest once they are based on belief 
in the importance of the change, because then 
employees simply want to see the change 
implemented successfully. In addition, John 
P. Meyer and Allen (1991) indicated that organiza- 
tional commitment consists of three components, 
namely, affective, continuance, and normative 
commitment, and argued that employees can be 
involved in all types of commitment to varying 
degrees. Furthermore, J.P. Meyer and Allen 
(1997) asserted that commitment, demonstration 
of emotional attachment, and identification with 
employees will bring about high employee 
involvement in the organization. 


Conclusions 


This study was an attempt to examine factors 
influencing individuals’ readiness for organiza- 
tional change. The results show that leadership 
behavior and emotional intelligence have positive 
effects on employees’ readiness for change. Emo- 
tionally intelligent employees with effective 
leaders are more likely to be open to change. In 
addition, the effects of leadership behavior and 
emotional intelligence on employees’ readiness 
for change are strong in both low and high levels 
of organizational commitment. These findings 
have several implications. First, it would be invalu- 
able for organizations planning or undergoing 
change to develop a high readiness state by 
assessing managers and change agents for their 
change readiness. Second, it is crucial for organi- 
zations to encourage and promote employee read- 
iness for change through adopting the appropriate 
leadership style that facilitates proper communica- 
tion channels between employees and leaders. This 
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level of communication should engage employees 
and ensure their participation in planning and 
implementing changes. To better explain the 
existing gap, future research is suggested to inves- 
tigate the effects of various other factors such as 
training, motivation, culture, and recognition. In 
addition, research focus should be on investigating 
the link between readiness for change and success- 
ful change implementation initiatives. 

In summary, this study emphasizes the impor- 
tance of individual readiness for change regarding 
any successful organizational change. If 
employees lack change readiness, change imple- 
mentation is likely to be unsuccessful. Thus, in 
light of the outcomes of this study, managers 
handling disruptive change are encouraged to 
consider the identification, assessment, and 
enhancement of individual readiness for change 
while keeping in mind the key factors for success- 
ful change implementation. 
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Introduction 
This chapter examines the multiple challenges 


posed to public administration by contemporary 
approaches to civic engagement. Civic 
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engagement and public participation are rela- 
tively ambiguous terms conceptually and politi- 
cally. This is evident from the proliferation of 
terms used to describe a practice which includes, 
among others, public engagement, citizen 
engagement, civic engagement, public participa- 
tion, citizen participation, community participa- 
tion, public deliberation, deliberative democracy, 
network governance, empowered participatory 
governance, and collaborative governance 
(Nabatchi and Amsler 2014). For ease of under- 
standing, engagement and participation can be 
considered umbrella terms for the numerous 
methods afforded to the public to engage in gov- 
ernance and to influence decisions of importance 
to their lives and to wider society and which 
go beyond traditional forms of political 
participation. 

Civic engagement takes institutional and 
noninstitutional forms. Institutional engagement 
takes place in formal participatory mechanisms 
or processes which exist within and alongside 
existing representative and bureaucratic institu- 
tions (Warren 2009). These institutions are 
sometimes understood as so-called upstream or 
quasi-legislative processes used to create, shape, 
and implement policy (Nabatchi and Amsler 
2014). Noninstitutional engagement by contrast 
is often ad hoc, informal, and within existing 
networks. It may well respond to short-term 
needs and operate with minimal structure and 
bureaucracy. 

Any focus on civic engagement cannot be 
disconnected from understandings of the 
broader concept of “governance.” Described 
by Pierre and Peters as a “notoriously slippery 
concept,” governance is subject to a number of 
diverse academic and practitioner definitions 
(Pierre and Peters 2000). However, from 
these definitions, some shared themes are evi- 
dent: a recognition of changing contexts and 
roles, concern with coordination between state 
and non-state actors, achieving new means of 
inducing collective action, recognition of 
autonomous capacity outside of the institutions 
of the state, and the design in some cases at 
least of new institutions to accommodate gov- 
ernance practices. 
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The shift from government to governance has 
helped stimulate a renewed and/or increased inter- 
est in civic engagement, public participation, and 
deeper democracy, though the concept of citizen 
participation predates the current popularity of 
governance. Hence, public officials find them- 
selves required to better inform, consult, and col- 
laborate with citizens particularly in the delivery 
of public services. Supranational organizations 
such as the World Bank and the European Union 
promote and encourage the active involvement of 
citizens in local decision-making and endorse 
engagement as a central component of good 
governance. 


Civic Engagement: Why Should Public 
Administration Be Concerned? 


The growing interest in civic engagement comes 
in response to perceived democratic deficits and 
declining citizen trust in politics and public 
administration. In the traditional model of democ- 
racy, citizens elect representatives who, in con- 
junction with public administration, form and 
implement policy on their behalf. This system is 
not always responsive to the preferences and 
needs of citizens or capable of producing public 
policy or outcomes that address complex and/or 
wicked issues (Warren 2009). Engagement there- 
fore has the potential to deepen democracy 
through increasing the active involvement of cit- 
izens in governance, extending the surface area of 
the state, and improving state performance and 
political outcomes. By increasing the participa- 
tion of otherwise marginalized groups, it becomes 
possible to produce more just and inclusive public 
policies thereby increasing the legitimacy of and 
trust in public administration. 

Despite extensive engagement experiences, 
few models of exemplary civic engagement have 
been produced. Indeed, evidence suggests that 
distrust and tension between citizens and public 
administration are common, often as a result of 
isolation from decision-making and from a mis- 
match of values, aspiration, and expectation 
(Morse 2008). Participation, as currently facili- 
tated and institutionalized, has largely failed to 
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fulfill its democratizing and decision-making 
potential not least because of limited scrutiny on 
the relationship between public administration 
and civic engagement. Much of the focus within 
the civic engagement literature and practice is on 
the perceived importance of institutional design 
and the capacity, competence, and motivations of 
public participants and less on the role of public 
administration and the attributes, skills, and dis- 
position of leaders within it. 

Recurring weaknesses in civic engagement 
include: inadequacy of attention to approach, 
structures, roles, processes, methods, and 
resources; reliance on formalized structures such 
as fixed agendas, predetermined outcomes, 
restricted discussion, speedy decision-making, 
and the excessive use of technical language; an 
absence of genuine commitment to community 
involvement by officials; an excessive and unbal- 
anced burden of expectations placed upon com- 
munity representatives in terms of representation 
and accountability; inadequate recognition of 
diversity within communities; limited effort to 
monitor and evaluate and inadequate funding for 
community engagement processes. 


Enabling Civic Engagement 


Having established that civic engagement is a core 
but underperforming element of mainstream gov- 
ernance, we now turn to the specific role of public 
administration and public leadership. 

Taking the role of public administration first, it 
is clear that promoting good-quality, effective, 
and efficacious civic engagement requires robust 
institutions or processes of engagement. In prac- 
tice, in the world of civic engagement, these are 
often facilitated and operated by public adminis- 
tration. In brief, public officials will often: 


i. Design and define the frameworks within 
which civic engagement occurs. While poli- 
ticians and/or officials may determine 
whether or at what level civic engagement 
may happen, invariably it is public officials 
who have a major role in shaping the mechan- 
ics of engagement. 


ji. 


iii. 


iV. 


yi. 
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Operate the civic engagement machinery. In 
most cases public administration provides the 
ongoing, regular interface between the state 
and civil society and individual citizen par- 
ticipants. Officials are most often on the front- 
line of civic engagement and are expected to 
provide the operational capacity necessary to 
enable, facilitate, or indeed manage and con- 
trol a variety of inputs into public policy 
processes. 

Determine who to engage with. In more for- 
mally structured civic engagement processes, 
officials often set the criteria for who should 
or should not be invited or involved, essen- 
tially determining the membership of the pub- 
lic policy “authorizing environment” (Moore 
1995). Less fully explored or facilitated is the 
existence of distinct organizational spaces 
and mechanisms to draw and enable repre- 
sentation for marginalized and those under- 
represented in traditional democratic arenas. 
Decide who is listened to and who is heard. 
While engagement affords the opportunity to 
participate, there is no guarantee that the 
opinions of all participants will be equally 
valued and listened to. Public administration 
must deal with a greater number of stake- 
holders and balance the demands of multiple 
actors. 

Determine how different groups are listened 
to, either in highly formalized and rigid pro- 
cesses within fixed and inflexible rules and 
with predetermined outcomes or in more 
open, deliberative spaces where there is a 
real chance of influencing outcomes. In deal- 
ing with inexperienced actors not yet accus- 
tomed to active involvement in governance, 
officials may have to be proactive and crea- 
tive in maximizing their participation. Offi- 
cials may also be challenged to ensure equal 
opportunity to give voice to as well as respect 
different forms of speaking and reasoning. 
Allocate and/or withdraw resources. Officials 
may occupy multiple and potentially conflicting 
roles, on one hand determining the allocation of 
resources to non-state actors and on the other 
engaging with them in their role as policy advo- 
cates. Where resource allocation and civic 
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engagement responsibilities rest with the same 
public entity, the dangers of coercion, 
co-option, or conflict may be present. 

Manage and mediate access to/from/between 
actors in policy processes, putting them in a 
powerful but sometimes criticized position 
due to the suggested negative implication 
for the traditional dichotomy between politics 
and public administration. 


Vil. 


These roles are performed by public adminis- 
tration systems all over the world. Public offi- 
cials are now considered more active in the 
policy process due to their enhanced role in orga- 
nizing and administering networks and produc- 
ing and designing institutions of engagement. 
Engagement necessitates joint problem solving 
and closer interaction between citizens and offi- 
cials at the policy interface. The relationship 
between the public and public administration is 
increasingly presented as one of partnership and 
collaboration in which engagement is understood 
as a form of bureaucratic responsiveness to citi- 
zens and civil society and where public partici- 
pation adds at least some capacity to enhance the 
trust between citizens and public administration 
(Bryer 2007). 

However, participation alters the traditional 
role of the administrator as “expert, implementer, 
and ruler” and the citizen as “client, voter, and 
customer” (Callahan 2007). The creation of par- 
ticipatory spaces and the institutionalization of 
formal collaboration between citizens and elites 
involve the tacit assumption of the need for offi- 
cials to alter their legal-rational bureaucratic 
ethics and traditional roles (Bryer 2007). The 
hierarchical and bureaucratic nature of public 
administration laid down in traditional theories 
of public administration appears to be at odds 
with more sustained collaboration between offi- 
cials, citizens, and civil society as is required 
within New Public Governance/public value 
approaches (Denhardt and Denhardt 2015; 
Moore 1995). Moreover, highly bureaucratic 
and hierarchical modes of organization are not 
best suited to respond to non-routine activities 
that require innovation or creativity (Cooke and 
Muir 2012; Mulgan 2012). Equally, questions 
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persist about the capacity of New Public Man- 
agement frameworks to engage substantively 
with members of the public as democratic citi- 
zens as opposed to clients or customers of public 
Services. 

It can be argued therefore that participatory 
democracy is incompatible with the traditional 
rules-based ethos of public administration. 
Instead, participation requires public administra- 
tion to evolve from an exclusive ethos of bureau- 
cracy to an ethos or logic of participation and 
democracy. In this regard the distinction between 
a bureaucratic ethos and a democratic ethos within 
public administration is illuminating. With a 
bureaucratic ethos, the core values include: 
accountability, competency, economy, impartial- 
ity, predictability, and trustworthiness. By con- 
trast, in the democratic ethos, associated with the 
New Public Administration movement, values 
such as advocacy, compassion, confidentiality, 
individual rights, political awareness, and the 
public interest are considered important alongside 
the smooth running of bureaucracy. Ongoing and 
meaningful citizen participation, directly and 
through civil society organizations, is an impor- 
tant element of the democratic process. 

Clearly, problems arise when adherents to a 
bureaucratic ethos simply but subtly refuse to 
accept the democratic legitimacy of citizen partic- 
ipation and civic engagement and may explicitly 
or more passively resist participatory processes. 
Issues of belief, disposition, and values emerge as 
key factors in determining a possible transition to 
a more citizen-oriented public administration. 

It is in such circumstances that a focused public 
leadership for civic engagement assumes greater 
importance. 


Building Capacity for Public Leadership 


To increase the effectiveness of civic engage- 
ment and satisfaction with its outcomes from 
the perspectives of all participants leadership 
within public administration is of paramount 
importance. 

For civic engagement to move beyond the rhe- 
torical and the cosmetic, leadership from within 
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public administration is a fundamental require- 
ment. Successful engagement requires a cham- 
pion or set of champions in government, civil 
society, or, as is the concern here, in public admin- 
istration. Capacity building within public admin- 
istration however has been largely opportunistic, 
unsystematic, and frequently focused on the 
bureaucratic and instrumental, reflecting much of 
the preoccupations of public sector capacity 
building on technical, instrumental objectives. 
More generally it is suggested that there has 
been inadequate attention paid to public leader- 
ship within the field of public administration and 
within public administration scholarship (Kellis 
and Ran 2012; Morse 2008). At the same time, 
citizen/civil society capacity and knowledge is 
increasing, as is citizen demand for involvement 
in decision-making. As a result leaders within 
public administration are challenged to adjust 
how they facilitate and enable greater citizen 
voice and influence. A number of elements are 
central to this. 


Locating Leadership and Leadership 
Training Within an Appropriate Public 
Administration Paradigm 


In practice, the dominant public administration 
paradigms and associated models of public lead- 
ership continue to be based on the bureaucratic 
values of traditional public administration and on 
the now questioned, market-oriented values of 
New Public Management (NPM) (Farazmand 
2012). This has led some to suggest that rather 
than operating in an era of New Public Gover- 
nance, what we see is simply NPM with a gover- 
nance face. Whether or not the demise of NPM is 
as profound as some suggest, there is little wide- 
spread evidence to demonstrate that leadership 
orientations within public administration have 
evolved to accommodate a more democratic 
ethos. Nor does it reach the heights expected of 
New Public Leadership and its contrast between 
management as an exercise in coping with tame 
problems and leadership as a practice of tackling 
and coping with complex and dynamic wicked 
problems (Brooks and Grint 2010). 
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It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that of 
the three “environments” in Moore’s original 
public value framework — task, the authorizing 
environment, and operational capacity — it is 
operational capacity and associated questions of 
institutional design that are frequently the least 
developed (Shaw 2012). In short, the paradig- 
matic drivers of operational capacity, including 
leadership capacity, continue to emphasize the 
instrumental: training for individual bureaucrats, 
improving administrative systems, organiza- 
tional strengthening, decentering service deliv- 
ery, reducing the size of the state, and some 
degree of emphasis on increased political 
accountability. From a civic engagement, per- 
spective leadership capacity to emerge new 
forms of operational and leadership styles are 
required. 


Engendering Appropriate Leadership 
Styles 


While the practical focus of leadership in public 
administration remains dominated by the instru- 
mental, there has been considerable develop- 
ment of academic models of leadership with 
capacity to more fully embrace a civic engage- 
ment ethos. Early distinctions were drawn 
between more instrumental, transactional 
forms of leadership designed to maintain stabil- 
ity and continuity and transformative leadership 
with a capacity to more effectively stimulate 
and manage change. Other leadership styles 
have emphasized interpersonal leadership, 
entrepreneurial approaches, network gover- 
nance leadership, integrative leadership, and 
collaborative leadership. While all of these 
have implications for civic engagement poten- 
tial and network governance, integrative and 
collaborative styles of leadership place greater 
emphasis on collaboration, communication, and 
cooperation. In brief, they emphasize, to greater 
or lesser degree, working across boundaries, 
facilitation, consensus building, self-awareness, 
Civic capacity, trust building, partnership, 
mutual learning, appropriate mind-set, risk tak- 
ing, and passion. 
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The challenge to develop such capacity among 
individual leaders is not inconsiderable and 
involves a number of distinct components vari- 
ously described as attributes, skills, behaviors, 
knowledge or cognitive development, disposition, 
mind-set, or psychological transformation (Morse 
2008; Schachter and Aliaga 2004). Clearly, the 
ability to build all of these elements into formulaic 
leadership training programs is likely to be 
crowded out by a narrower emphasis on attributes 
associated with value for money, efficiency, and 
effectiveness. This underscores the need to add 
alternative approaches to their delivery, including 
workplace training; frontline placements, includ- 
ing within civil society organizations; knowledge 
exchange forums; and experiential and problem- 
based learning. Crucially though, the emphasis 
must be placed on starting from the “inside out” 
thereby by ensuring that command and control 
impulses can be adjusted to enable meaningful 
engagement (Morse 2008). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the not inconsiderable leadership 
challenges for civic engagement could be 
summed up as including: 


— To more fully conceive of governance, public 
participation, and civic engagement as oppor- 
tunities for authentic, integrated collaborative 
exercises, with the potential to produce better 
policy and democratic outcomes 

— To confront the non-authentic, rhetorical 
adherence to principles of civic engagement 
and their dilution by control and command- 
centered administered regime 

— To embed and legitimize, both politically and 
administratively, a democratic ethos within 
public administration systems upon which 
more meaningful leadership for civic engage- 
ment can be built 

— To develop the ability of public leaders to see 
the value added of civic engagement over a 
longer time horizon and to gain the necessary 
characteristics to actualize and operationalize 
its potential 
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— To adjust leadership training programs, includ- 
ing MPA programs, to move beyond the tech- 
nical and more instrumental focus that has 
dominated for many years to embrace authen- 
tic, transformative, and collaborative leader- 
ship opportunities 
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Georgia Southern University, Statesboro, 
GA, USA 


Synonyms 


Leadership education; Leadership training; Man- 
agement education; Management improvement; 
Management training 


Definition 


Leadership development is defined as “expanding 
the collective capacity of organizational members 
to engage effectively in leadership roles and pro- 
cesses” (Day 2000, p. 582). 


Introduction 


Leadership development, while conceptually 
intuitive, requires complex interactions between 
mentors, peers, and those who are led within a 
social network that may extend beyond the orga- 
nization. Given today’s competitive and 
interconnected environment, organizations of all 
sizes and across all sectors should be concerned 
with developing effective leaders. Effective 
leaders engender innovation, respond and adapt 
to market changes, are creative at solving prob- 
lems, and maintain a high level of performance 
(Amagoh 2009). While there is not a universally 
accepted definition of leadership, it is often 
described as a form of motivation where a leader 
compels action through noncoercive means 
(Popper and Lipshitz 1993). Thus, the focus 
tends to be on the dyadic relationships between a 
leader and follower, rather than the organizational 
conditions needed for the development of effec- 
tive leaders. Leadership development looks 
beyond developing individual skills and is distinct 
from leader development. Given this, traditional 
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leadership theories tend not to be very helpful in 
understanding the process of development. 

Development implies a change in state over 
time from simpler forms of activity to more com- 
plex thought processes and activities. For exam- 
ple, an employee relegated to carrying out the 
same job functions and tasks is not undergoing 
development since there are no changes to her 
ability to perform new or complex duties. It is 
the ongoing cycle of learning, growing, and 
becoming more capable that facilitates an individ- 
ual’s ability to address more complex problems 
and situations. In its simplified form, leadership 
development is the process of helping individuals 
to develop the skills necessary to become effective 
leaders. 

Popper and Lipshitz (1993) identify three com- 
ponents of a successful leadership development 
program. The first is developing self-efficacy or 
the extent to which an individual believes in his 
ability to perform well in a given situation. Sec- 
ond is recognizing that developing different types 
of leaders requires multiple approaches to moti- 
vation. The third incorporates developing specific 
leadership skills, both written and oral, that in turn 
will enhance interactions between leaders and 
followers — and ultimately lead to increases in 
followers’ motivations. (Day et al. 2014) notes 
that leadership development is inherently multi- 
level and longitudinal. It requires a focus on both 
the development of the individual as a leader and 
on the social capital created by the interaction 
between the leader, followers, and social environ- 
ment. It is also important that individuals be given 
an opportunity to practice new skills and knowl- 
edge in an actual work environment, rather than 
exclusively within a classroom setting. 


Approaches to Developing 
Interpersonal and Intrapersonal 
Leadership Skills 


According to Day (2000, p. 585), the “primary 
emphasis in leadership development is on build- 
ing and using interpersonal competence.” 
A leader skilled at interacting with and influenc- 
ing others has a high degree of interpersonal 
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competence. Enhancing social awareness and 
social skills are two primary ways to increase 
interpersonal competence. Specifically, develop- 
ing skills related to the ability to coordinate activ- 
ities, negotiation skills, and skills of persuasion, as 
well as cultivating an awareness of the reactions 
of others along with an understanding of why they 
react in a certain way, will lead to a gain in 
interpersonal competence (Mumford et al. 2007). 
Moreover, the success of leadership capabilities is 
partially dependent upon the social context within 
which they are practiced. For example, an other- 
wise outstanding manager may be ineffective 
within an organization if his skills were developed 
without reference to the context in which the 
manager works. Thus, there is the potential for 
leadership development activities to contribute to 
the social capital of the organization and make it 
more effective overall. As a result, developmental 
activities should be designed with their impact on 
social capital development in mind (Day et al. 
2014). 

There are a variety of approaches available that 
can be integrated into a leadership development 
program. Though most leadership development 
programs will entail some degree of formal class- 
room training, a myriad of other approaches 
should be incorporated in order to address both 
the human and social capital components of 
development. According to Day (2000, p. 586), 
there is a “need to transcend the outdated notion 
that leadership development occurs only through 
specially designed programs held in particular 
locations.” Rather, leadership development is an 
ongoing and continuous process that can occur 
anywhere. 


Experience-Based Approach 

Thomas and Cheese (2005) devised the 
experience-based approach, which requires indi- 
viduals to continuously examine their own expe- 
riences for insight into what it takes to lead and 
develop more fully into an effective leader. The 
experience-based approach encourages lifelong 
learning, as individuals rely on the totality of 
their experiences for direction and guidance 
(Amagoh 2009). For example, the experience 
gained through different job assignments can 
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push individuals to be better strategic or critical 
thinkers. Through different job experiences over 
time, individuals acquire increased leadership 
capacity. 

While there is an assumption that experience 
plays an important role in effective leadership, job 
tenure has not been shown to be a good predictor 
of leadership ability (Day et al. 2014). Leadership 
derives from complex interactions between peo- 
ple within the social and organizational environ- 
ments where they work (Day 2000). Time on the 
job alone is insufficient to guarantee the quality of 
knowledge, skills, and experiences gained at 
each position that aids in the development of 
leadership capabilities. Additionally, not all 
leaders learn at the same pace or in the same 
manner, and different types of experience may 
be more beneficial in leadership development at 
varying points in the careers of different individ- 
uals (Mumford et al. 2000a). It also takes time for 
individuals to move from leadership concepts 
learned to the ability to demonstrate those con- 
cepts through leadership behaviors. A benefit of 
the experience-based approach, however, is an 
organization’s ability to link the formalized com- 
ponents of its leadership development program 
with actual work assignments. 


Skill Development 

Not all leaders share the same characteristics and 
skills across similar developmental levels. Rather, 
there is a diversity of traits, abilities, personalities, 
and behaviors among individuals (Mumford 
et al. 2000b). This may even be true for individ- 
uals who progressed through similar leadership 
development regimes. Skill development occurs 
in a progressive fashion over time, with an indi- 
vidual moving from simpler skills to more com- 
plex ones as leaders interact with and learn from 
their experiences. Each successive skill level 
requires greater sophistication in capabilities 
across skill domains focused on how individuals 
internalize their experiences. Mumford 
et al. (2000a) found that technical training was 
more strongly related to increases in skills as 
individuals progressed from lower- to mid-level 
positions within an organization. As leaders rise 
to more senior level positions within the 
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organization, acquiring higher-level strategic and 
business skills becomes more predictive of 
increased levels of performance than other intra- 
personal or interpersonal skills (Mumford 
et al. 2007). 


Personality Development 
Historically, the impact of personality traits on 
leadership ability has generally not been found 
to determine leadership effectiveness, yet studies 
have also shown that personality should not be 
excluded from the study of leadership (Day et al. 
2014). For example, conscientiousness has been 
identified as a significant predictor of leader per- 
formance. In a large study of identical (V = 238) 
and fraternal (V = 188) twins, Arvey et al. (2006) 
found that 30% of the variance in leadership role 
occupancy could be explained by genetic influ- 
ences and the remainder by environmental factors. 
Mumford et al. (2000b) found that individuals 
lacking the ability and motivation required for 
skill development were less likely to hold senior 
leadership positions. This is consistent with the 
finding that self-development activities are pre- 
dictive of leader development activities. Specifi- 
cally, individuals with personality characteristics 
related to work orientation (job involvement, 
organizational commitment), mastery orientation 
(conscientiousness intellectual maturity), and 
career-growth orientation (feedback-seeking 
behaviors) display more motivation to engage in 
leadership development activities and are more 
skilled at engaging in these types of activities. 
Self-development enables leaders to adapt to 
both internally and externally changing environ- 
ments and to be more productive and effective 
(Boyce et al. 2010). 


The Tools of Leadership Development 


Allio (2005) notes that most leadership training 
initiatives do not produce leaders because the core 
leadership traits of character, creativity, and com- 
passion cannot be taught cognitively. Successful 
leadership development is less about specific 
tools or practices and more about consistent and 
intentional implementation throughout the 
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organization and across organizational levels. 
However, effective leadership skills can be taught 
by supplementing training with learning chal- 
lenges and mentoring. While many of the tools 
reviewed in this section were originally developed 
for purposes other than leadership development, 
each has been shown to be at least partially effec- 
tive in this area and in many cases may “|. . .] form 
the backbone of contemporary leadership devel- 
opment systems” (Day 2000, p. 587). 


360-Degree Feedback 

360-degree feedback (also known as multisource 
feedback, multi-rater feedback, and 360-degree 
assessments) has been widely used in the area of 
performance management and has become a 
prominent process in leadership development 
(Day et al. 2014). It is a form of assessment that 
captures not only an individual’s perceptions of 
their own leadership skills but also the perspec- 
tives of others connected to the organization. The 
assumption is that there will likely be differences 
between these perspectives, thus providing the 
leader with valuable feedback regarding how 
others view his overall performance and effective- 
ness. 360-degree feedback processes hold a meth- 
odological advantage over other assessment tools 
by minimizing the validity threats of self-report 
bias. Donaldson and Grant-Vallone (2002) sug- 
gest at least two data sources, such as peers, sub- 
ordinates, supervisors, and, on occasion, external 
stakeholders. This ties into an important assump- 
tion that individuals behave differently with dif- 
ferent constituencies and are perhaps more 
effective with some than others. 


Coaching 

Coaching is a form of one-on-one learning and 
behavioral change. It involves practical, goal- 
oriented interactions between a coach and an indi- 
vidual aimed at improving individual perfor- 
mance and personal satisfaction (Day 2000). In 
turn, this leads to improvements in overall orga- 
nizational effectiveness. Coaching relationships 
typically unfold over the course of several 
months, but can be limited to a discrete event or 
specific area of growth and improvement. 
Coaches are oftentimes external to the 
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organization, but may be internal, and engage in a 
process of diagnosis, intervention, and follow-up 
maintenance and support. While coaching can be 
a proactive process aimed at enhancing one’s 
leadership skills, 1t has been estimated that three- 
quarters of coaching relationships begin due to a 
perceived crisis (Day 2000). Organizations should 
be sensitive to any potential stigma attached to 
beginning a coaching relationship. Day (2000) 
suggests that when everyone has a coach, it 
helps to avoid the potential for negative stigma 
as well as possible feelings of favoritism that 
might occur when coaching is limited to a single 
individual. While there are many benefits of uti- 
lizing coaching as a leadership development tool, 
the relatively high cost of coaching may make it 
difficult for all, but the largest organizations to 
afford even though productivity gains from 
coaching may be large when integrated with 
other development activities. 


Mentoring 

Mentoring is a form of leadership development 
that occurs between a more experienced or skilled 
mentor and a less experienced or skilled protégé. 
This usually entails pairing a senior executive or 
manager with a junior one. This dynamic leads to 
greater intrapersonal competence, as it provides 
the protégé with a more sophisticated and strate- 
gic perspective on the organization. Mentoring 
relationships can also take the form of peer or 
group mentoring depending on the needs and 
preferences of the organization and individuals 
involved. Mentoring relationships are intended 
to be of benefit to both the mentor and the protégé. 
Through mutual learning, mentors are able to 
hone their leadership skills by leading the protégé; 
by contrast, the protégé develops leadership capa- 
bilities from the feedback received and role 
modeling that occurs (Amagoh 2009). 

Mentoring programs can be formal in nature, 
where they are planned, monitored, and evaluated 
by the organization. Informal mentoring may also 
occur and, in fact, may be encouraged by the 
organization (Day 2000). Additionally, gender 
has been shown to play a role in mentoring rela- 
tionships. Dreher and Cox (1996) found that pro- 
tégés of male mentors experienced greater 
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financial benefits than those of female mentors. 
There is also a line of research (Day 2000) indi- 
cating that race plays a role in the mentoring 
process, specifically in the way that different 
racial minorities accept critical feedback given 
by a mentor. 

Mentoring relationships are complex as they 
are based on a social exchange between at least 
two individuals. Mentoring programs are intended 
to foster teamwork, enhance motivation, and 
improve the competency and skill levels of those 
involved (Day 2000). 


Networks 

As a leadership development tool, networking is 
intended to assist individuals with fostering 
broader peer connections and relationships. As 
Day (2000, p. 596) noted: “An important goal of 
networking initiatives is to develop leaders 
beyond merely knowing what and knowing how, 
to knowing who in terms of problem-solving 
resources.” Networks provide individuals with 
an additional source of expertise and support out- 
side of their immediate work group or organiza- 
tion that can be tapped into when needed. 
Networking initiatives tied specifically to leader- 
ship development initiatives might take the form 
of formal seminars or workshops or less formal 
weekly or monthly luncheons. Networks can also 
be established through electronic dialogue 
(an electronic mail list serve or discussion 
board), where individuals seek out guidance, dis- 
cuss mutual challenges, and share opportunities. 
A primary emphasis is placed on building support 
among peers, which in turn leads to individual 
growth and development. Peer relationships tend 
to be long-term relationships covering years as 
opposed to the shorter-term relationships devel- 
oped in mentoring and coaching activities (Day 
2000). In the area of leadership development, 
organizations should promote both informal and 
formal networking initiatives by making such 
opportunities known as well as promoting the 
benefits of networking. 


Action Learning 
According to Amagoh (2009, p. 996), “Action 
learning is a vital component of most leadership 
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development programs, and constitutes one of the 
core leadership development methods at best- 
practice organizations.” Action learning is pre- 
mised on the belief that individuals learn best 
when working on real-time organizational prob- 
lems (Revans 1980). Action learning entails learn- 
ing through doing, as opposed to traditional, 
lecture-based classroom instruction. As Revans 
(1998, p. 14), the founder of action learning, 
noted, “there can be no action without learning, 
and no learning without action.” This is because 
lessons learned through traditional classroom 
instruction most often do not alter an individual’s 
long-term behavior. Rather, shortly after the train- 
ing has concluded, there is a strong tendency to 
slip back into previous behavioral patterns. Action 
learning involves a continuous process of learning 
and reflection, with the primary goal of getting 
work done. When individuals are engaged in 
meaningful action coupled with conscientious 
inquiry and reflection, the opportunity for long- 
term learning emerges. As such, action learning 
has been rated higher than coaching and 
360-degree feedback as a leadership development 
tool (Leonard and Lang 2010). 

While the basic action learning model is simi- 
lar across organizations, a benefit of action learn- 
ing 1s that learning is focused on developing skills 
and competencies deemed important to the indi- 
vidual. In other words, it is not based on a standard 
curriculum or universal set of skills. Moreover, 
action learning can be used in the development of 
virtually any leadership behavior or skill, but it is 
particularly effective in developing collaboration, 
conflict resolution, and sharing skills (Leonard 
and Lang 2010). 


The Challenge of Leadership 
Development in Public Organizations 


Given funding constraints in government, leaders 
in the public sector generally must function with 
fewer resources than their counterparts in the pri- 
vate sector. Fewer resources often lead to an 
inability to provide adequate incentives, which 
makes it more difficult to motivate employees. 
However, the overriding concern in the public 
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sector is greater than employee job performance 
and satisfaction: leadership deficits have a direct 
influence on the quality of governance. Public 
managers also require extended leadership com- 
petencies related to service delivery through part- 
nerships, networks, and other types of contractual 
arrangements. Resource constraints and the 
impact of networked governance tend to make 
effective leadership development a critical issue 
in the public sector. Yet, Schofield et al. (2008) 
note that only 36% of public sector respondents in 
a UK study reported that their organization was 
doing enough to develop the next generation of 
leaders. In the 2015 update to the study examining 
the best places to work in the US federal govern- 
ment, only 51.6% of federal employees thought 
their agency had effective leadership with only 
43.8% saying their senior leaders were effective 
(Partnership for Public Service 2016). In a study 
of US federal government leadership develop- 
ment programs, Ingraham and Getha-Taylor 
(2004, p. 111) found that private and public sector 
approaches to leadership development have more 
similarities than differences, but that the “public 
sector needs to get serious about leadership.” 
They further note that the design of public leader- 
ship development programs will depend on the 
organization’s goals, specific needs, and core 
competencies and must target the development 
of leaders at all levels. Leadership development 
in public administration is not necessarily differ- 
ent from leadership development in other disci- 
plines, but designing the development program 
within the framework of the public context is 
essential to maximize the effectiveness of the 
organization. 


Conclusion 


The importance of leadership development 
extends beyond the individual level. The nature 
of today’s complex and interconnected organiza- 
tions requires strong leadership. Effective leaders 
can have a positive impact on their organizations, 
while similarly ineffective leaders can have a neg- 
ative one. Leadership development programs 
should focus on building interpersonal and 
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intrapersonal leadership skills, as well as employ a 
variety of development tools. Tools such as 
360-degree feedback, coaching, mentoring, net- 
working, and action learning are found in many of 
the most successful leadership development pro- 
grams. The key to effective leadership develop- 
ment, however, is intentional and sustained 
implementation of the specific development tech- 
niques endorsed by the organization. Leadership 
development need not be confined to the upper 
echelon of the formal organizational hierarchy; 
rather, it should be infused throughout the organi- 
zation. Groves (2007, p. 256) recommends that 
organizations focus on six leadership develop- 
ment pipelines: (1) develop a mentoring network 
by engaging all managers in mentoring relation- 
ships, (2) engage managers in the process of iden- 
tifying high-potential employees, (3) engage 
managers at all levels in development activities 
of high-potential employees, (4) avoid heir appar- 
ent designations when engaging in succession 
planning and instead base those decisions on a 
diverse pool of candidates, (5) seek to establish a 
supportive organizational culture by engaging 
senior management in development and perfor- 
mance management activities, and (6) evaluate 
the success of the leadership development activi- 
ties within the organization. 

Strong leadership is viewed as a precursor to 
organizational performance and growth. It is also 
understood that most leaders are not born; rather, 
they are made or are “grown” (Blunt 2010, p. 38). 
This implies that the knowledge, skills, behaviors, 
mind-sets, and abilities needed to be an effective 
leader can be developed. Thus, effective leader- 
ship development benefits not only the individual 
but also the organization as it seeks to develop the 
workforce necessary to meet current and future 
challenges. 


Cross-References 


Authentic Leadership 
Bureaucracy and Leadership 
Leadership Effectiveness 
Leadership Group Coaching 
Leadership in Organizations 
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Managerial Leadership 
Three Hundred Sixty-Degree Assessment 
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Synonyms 


Leader development; Management development; 
Talent development 


Definition 


Leadership development is the increase in the 
collective leadership capacity of an entire group, 
department, or organization. Leader development 
is the increase in a single individual’s capacity to 
fulfill leadership roles and responsibilities. 


Leadership Development 
in Organizations 


To understand development of leaders, it is impor- 
tant to first clearly define the terms leader and 
leadership. A leader is an individual who influ- 
ences oneself and/or group members toward a 
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goal. Leaders may be in a formal managerial role 
(e.g., Supervisor), may emerge from a peer group, 
or may rotate from person to person. Viewed this 
way, development emphasizes change in an indi- 
vidual leader’s knowledge and skills (Day 2000). 
For example, activities such as formal classroom 
training, job rotation, and off-site meetings are 
often-used forms of leader development. Whereas 
“leader” refers to an individual, the term leader- 
ship refers to an interactive process of social influ- 
ence. From this perspective, the individual leader 
is but one component of an interactive network 
(Marion and Uhl-Bien 2001), characterized by 
reciprocal influence. As such, Day (2000) defined 
leadership development as a group level phenom- 
enon, where the group’s total leadership capacity 
is increased through developmental activities 
aimed at building interpersonal relationships. So, 
although these terms are used interchangeably 
herein, leadership development encompasses the 
development of individuals as leaders; it goes 
beyond to emphasize the development of the lead- 
ership of the collective. 


Leadership Development Fundamentals 
The practice of leadership development in orga- 
nizations has long outpaced the empirical research 
to support these practices, creating a challenge for 
managers who wish to ground their leadership 
development practices in evidence-based method- 
ologies. However, research on leadership devel- 
opment has advanced considerably in the last 
25 years, catching up considerably with current 
practices and pushing the boundaries of what is 
known about how leaders develop over time. 
People often wonder how much of leadership 
is “made” versus “born.” A common mis- 
conception held by leaders and non-leaders alike 
is that leadership is an innate gift that certain 
individuals are simply endowed with at birth. 
Some people possess special traits — outspoken- 
ness, likeability, and charisma — that other people 
do not possess and cannot develop. However, 
studies conducted on identical twins raised apart 
(thus teasing out the effects of nature versus nur- 
ture) demonstrate that only about 30% of leader- 
ship emergence in adulthood can be traced to 
hereditary factors (Arvey et al. 2006). That leaves 
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about 70% left to be developed over time through 
practice. Thus, the idea that leaders are simply 
born and not made is, in fact, a myth challenged 
by the current research evidence. An important 
implication of this finding is that organizations 
do not necessarily have to hire externally to find 
qualified leaders because they can cultivate lead- 
ership from within their current employees. None- 
theless, cultivating leadership takes both time and 
resources, and the outcome of these investments 
may not be readily apparent. 

Leadership development occurs over the entire 
human life span (Day et al. 2009). Beginning in 
early childhood and extending into retirement, 
people who put themselves in challenging leader- 
ship situations and reflect on their learning will 
likely continue to develop as leaders. In fact, 
studies show that when leaders experience more 
developmental challenge (1.e., unfamiliar work 
situations, high levels of responsibilities, the 
need to influence without formal authority or 
manage diversity) and when leaders reflect on 
these experiences in a structured way, they are 
more likely to develop (DeRue et al. 2012). How- 
ever, development may not always be positive or 
linear. In fact, recent evidence suggests that lead- 
ership performance can even decline over a short 
time span of 3 months (Day and Sin 2011). Any 
potential growth experience may involve some 
setbacks, so although leadership development 
may not always be positive in the short run, with 
continued focus on learning, change is possible 
over the long run. 


Leadership Development Outcomes 

What develops in leadership development? The 
vast majority of research and writing in the 
domain of leadership centers on answering the 
question “what is effective leadership?” that 
leaders should be developing toward. Briefly, 
many theories and tests of leadership have been 
put forth, and the major ones include behavioral 
theories, contingency theories, and new-genre 
theories of leadership. With regard to behavioral 
theories, researchers at Ohio State University 
identified two broad categories of effective leader 
behaviors, those focused on structuring the 
group’s task (1.e., initiating structure) and those 
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focused on building relationships within the 
group (i.e., consideration; Stogdill 1950). 
A series of additional leader behavior styles 
emerged, such as autocratic versus participative 
leadership. Contingency theory refined this 
behavioral approach by setting forth various sit- 
uational factors (i.e., existing leader member 
relations, task structure, and leader position 
power), which determined when each of these 
leader behaviors would be more or less effective 
(e.g., Fiedler 1967). 

More recently, a set of theories referred to as 
new-genre theories of leadership have emerged 
(e.g., charismatic and transformational leader- 
ship), with the theory of transformational leader- 
ship dominating this paradigm (Bryman 1992). 
Transformational leadership refers to a set of lead- 
ership behaviors which inspire followers to 
achieve performance beyond expectations by 
aligning the followers’ goals with those of the 
group (Bass and Riggio 2006). A series of 
correlational meta-analyses have demonstrated 
the positive relationship between the four trans- 
formational leadership behaviors (1.e., idealized 
influence, inspirational motivation, individualized 
consideration, and intellectual stimulation) and 
important organizational outcomes (e.g., Judge 
and Piccolo 2004). As a result, more recently the 
number of studies focused on training and devel- 
oping transformational leaders has been on a steep 
increase (Avolio et al. 2009). 

An even more recent perspective on leader 
development, “authentic leadership develop- 
ment,” provides a different view on the above 
perspective (Gardner et al. 2005). According to 
this approach, leaders should align their values 
and behaviors through gaining heightened levels 
of self-awareness, self-regulation, and self- 
development (Reichard and Johnson 2011). 
Authentic leaders are transparent in their interac- 
tions, try to see multiple perspectives on an issue, 
and have a strong moral compass (Walumbwa 
et al. 2008). This approach to leader development 
aligns with the Gallup organization’s positive psy- 
chological approach of strength-based leader 
development, where a leader first identifies their 
natural talents, further develops them into 
strengths through training and development of 
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functional expertise, and builds a team such that 
team members’ strengths balance the leader’s 
areas of weakness (Rath and Conchie 2008). 

Finally, leader development outcomes may 
also be a function of time (Day and Dragoni 
2015). Short-term indicators of leader develop- 
ment include outcomes such as changes in lead- 
ership confidence, self-awareness, knowledge and 
skills, and identifying as a leader. Longer-term 
outcomes of leader development include things 
such as deeper or more complicated understand- 
ing of leadership and adult development. For 
example, novice leaders often see leadership in 
terms of hierarchical roles and job titles (1.e., a 
simplistic view), whereas more advanced leaders 
see leadership in terms of ongoing and informal 
social influence independent from formal job titles 
(i.e., a more complicated view). At the group 
level, short-term indicators of leadership develop- 
ment include changes in outcomes such as shared 
mindsets, team learning, knowledge of team 
members’ unique skillsets, and psychological 
safety (the team’s trust in the ability to be vulner- 
able with one other). Finally, a longer-term out- 
come of leadership development is improved 
leadership capacity (Day and Dragoni 2015). An 
important implication of this research is when 
designing and evaluating leadership interven- 
tions, it is important to be mindful of the specific 
outcomes sought and to be realistic about the time 
span over which those outcomes are likely to 
unfold. 

Taken together, the emerging thinking on 
leader development has shifted away from pre- 
scribing development toward specific leader 
behaviors or styles that a leader should enact and 
has instead began to emphasize a more complex, 
long-term exploration of one’s core values and 
identity and aligning leadership behaviors with 
one’s true self. 


Leadership Development Practices 

Due to the importance of having qualified leaders 
at all levels of organizations, managers and human 
resource professionals use a variety of leadership 
development tools and interventions to improve 
individual and collective leadership capacity. 
This section outlines the most commonly used 
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practices, highlighting the strengths, limitations, 
and degree of empirical support of each (see 
Table 1). 

Competency Models. A popular approach 
used by 75-80% of companies, competency 
modeling is the process of (a) identifying compe- 
tencies and (b) linking them to various human 
resource management systems, such as leadership 
development. Competencies are organizationally 
valued personal characteristics assumed to 
drive the competitive advantage of the business. 
Examples of competencies include “drive for 
results,” “business acumen,” and “leading coura- 
geously.” Once identified, linking competencies 
to leadership development involves integrating 
assessment, training, experiential opportunities, 
and succession decisions to the competencies. 

The keys in identifying such competencies are 
the link to business strategy and the separation of 
the best leaders from the rest. However, this can 
be an arduous task. Often identification of com- 
petencies is based on top management preferences 
as opposed to empirical procedures often used in 
traditional job analysis (Sanchez and Levine 
2009). As a result, the competencies identified 
are often not behavioral in nature and difficult to 
clearly define, objectively assess, and ultimately 
develop. Further complicating the use of compe- 
tency models is that most are propriety to a par- 
ticular consulting firm or organization, which 
makes any systematic investigation or analysis 
tenuous. Taken together, there is limited empirical 
support for the use of competency modeling in 
leadership development. 

Leader Assessment. With regard to leadership 
development, the primary role of assessment is to 
facilitate leader awareness of their strengths and 
weaknesses and inform development planning. 
The three major forms of leader assessment — self- 
report, 360° feedback, and simulations/assess- 
ment centers — each have their advantages and 
limitations. Self-report simply involves asking 
leaders to offer their personal opinion on their 
leadership strengths and weaknesses. The mea- 
sures used for self-report assessment can range 
from a resume, interviews, and open-ended ques- 
tions to quantitative (Likert-type) survey ratings. 
Although self-report assessments are quick, 
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Leadership Development in Organizations, Table 1 Common leader development practices 


Empirical 

LD practice Description Strengths Limitations support 
Competency | Framework defining Alignment with business Difficult to clearly Limited 
models effective leadership linked strategy define and assess 

to the strategic success of 

the organization 
Leader Feedback provides Self - quick, inexpensive; Self - self-enhancement | Moderate 
assessment information on strengths 360 - incorporates multiple | bias; 

and weaknesses to increase | perspectives; identify blind | 360 - perceptual biases; 

leader awareness and spots; Assessment center - Assessment center - 

inform development goals behavioral focus exorbitant cost 
Identifying Early identification of Succession planning; Potential political Limited 
high organizational members acknowledges differing divisions; potential to 
potentials who have the potential to fill | levels of developmental overlook 

key leadership roles within readiness underperformers 

the organization 
Formal Structured events and Efficient; standardized Transfer of training to Large 
training courses organized by the job; limited flexibility 

organization, including both 

virtual and in-person 

programs 
Job rotations | Moving employees through | On-the-job learning, Difficulty of managing Moderate 

a Series of jobs in a variety exposure to multiple rotational assignments 

of functional areas oramong | contexts and networks 

multiple jobs in a single 

functional area 
Action A group of 6—30 leaders Experiential learning; Viewed as unimportant | Limited 
learning collaborate to plan and internal networking and if problem is not high 

implement a solution to a relationship building; long priority; difficulty 

real organizational problem | term and low cost collaborating in 

competitive cultures 

Executive One-on-one collaboration One on one; flexible; adapts | High cost Moderate 
coaching between coach and leader to | to leader’s needs 


improve the leader’s 
leadership 


inexpensive, readily available, and easy to imple- 
ment, they suffer from self-enhancement bias due 
to impression management motives and are hypo- 
thetical in nature. 

In 360° assessment, leaders’ self-ratings are 
contrasted to ratings from the immediate supervi- 
sor, peers, subordinates, and sometimes even cus- 
tomers. The level of agreement between self and 
others’ ratings can shed light on a leader’s blind 
spot (Fleenor et al. 2010). Some leaders over- 
estimate their leadership skills, and although 
some level of confidence is healthy, taken to the 
extreme, this can result in “surprise” failures. On 
the other hand, some leaders underestimate their 
leadership skills, which may be a result of low 
confidence, the imposter syndrome, or a cultural 


preference for modesty. Through 360° feedback, 
leaders’ self-awareness should be enhanced allo- 
wing targeted efforts to identify and eliminate 
deficits or integrate and build upon strengths 
through leader development planning. 
Advantages of 360° assessment are inclusion 
of others’ views of the leaders and, like self-report 
assessments, are relatively easy to implement and 
score on a large scale using online systems with a 
moderate cost. However, others’ assessments of a 
leader are far from perfect as they tap into others’ 
perceptions of a leader’s behaviors not actual 
behavior. Perceptions can be biased due to rater 
motivation (e.g., politics, lack of accountability, 
lack of trust in assessment process), contextual 
factors (e.g., lack of opportunity to observe, 
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observations in strong versus weak situations), 
rater characteristics (e.g., mood), and rater-ratee 
interactions (e.g.,  im-group/liking; Fleenor 
et al. 2010). 

A third approach, assessment center, is a 
method that uses multiple assessment techniques 
based on standardized methods and pooled judg- 
ments of multiple assessors (International Task 
Force on Assessment Center Guidelines 2009). 
Common simulations include an email activity, 
leaderless group discussion, and one-on-one role 
play with a trained actor playing the role of a 
follower. Regardless of simulation format, each 
simulation is standard in terms of instructions, 
timing, and experience for each leader. Simula- 
tions are evaluated by trained assessors using 
behaviorally anchored rating scales. Because the 
focus is the actual behavior that the leader 
displayed during the simulations, assessment cen- 
ters have an advantage over other forms of assess- 
ment. In fact, assessment centers have shown low 
adverse impact and good predictive validity of 
leader job performance (Arthur et al. 2003). On 
the negative side, assessment centers are prohibi- 
tively expensive and time-consuming, do not tap 
routine performance on the job, and are difficult to 
develop (i.e., behavioral anchored rating scales). 

Taken together, leader assessment plays a 
major role in self-awareness and leader develop- 
ment planning in leadership development. Assess- 
ment tools should be reliable and valid measures 
of leadership. Empirical research related to the 
psychometric tools available to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of leader assessment measures is strong; 
however, there is limited evidence that assessment 
feedback has positive effects on leader self- 
awareness and development. 

Identifying High Potentials. One role of 
leader assessment is to identify “high potential” 
employees, who are likely to fill key leadership 
roles within the organization. Often top manage- 
ment teams will select high potentials based on 
cognitive skills, personality, learning ability, 
existing leadership skills and established perfor- 
mance leading, motivation to learn and lead, and 
values/culture fit with the organization (Silzer and 
Church 2009). Often high potentials are given 
additional developmental experiences, such as 
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challenging assignments, job rotation, networking 
opportunities, and training. Sometimes identified 
high potentials are made aware of their special 
status and other times they are not. 

An advantage of this approach is that it empha- 
sizes the need to have a pipeline of potential future 
leaders ready to be promoted quickly. Succession 
planning is an essential activity for ensuring that 
smooth transitions can be made if a critical exec- 
utive quits or retires from their role. Identifying 
high potentials also signals that certain individ- 
uals may be more developmentally ready 
(motivated and capable; Hannah and Avolio 
2010) than others and therefore may yield a larger 
return on development investments. However, 
potential downsides of identifying high potentials 
include creating political divisions within teams 
or departments where not everyone is labeled 
“high potential,” setting up unrealistic expecta- 
tions or feelings of entitlement, and overlooking 
those that may have future potential but are cur- 
rently underperforming. Finally, the empirical 
evidence for identifying high potentials is limited 
with most applied work being conducted by con- 
sulting firms like Korn Ferry. 

Formal Training. The dominant approach to 
leadership development, formal training, involves 
events and courses organized by the organization, 
including both virtual and in-person programs 
(Noe 2013). Traditional face-to-face classroom 
learning falls under this category. An advantage 
of formal training is that it is an efficient way to 
deliver large amounts of standardized information 
to a large group of people. As such, it is a useful 
means of introducing basic leadership concepts to 
first-time managers. However, because formal 
training is limited to structured learning environ- 
ments (e.g., classrooms, online courses, orches- 
trated events), there are fewer opportunities for 
learners to actively engage with the material. 
This is a problem for adult learners who often 
prefer concrete experiences over theoretical 
instruction, are motivated to learn when 
confronted with real-world problems, and have a 
need to be self-directed (Knowles 1975). Also, the 
problem of whether knowledge and skills learned 
in formal training will transfer back to the job is a 
major challenge. Finally, the structured nature of 
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formal training limits the flexibility of this 
approach to be tailored to individual learning 
needs. As such, formal training should be used 
intentionally and sparingly and should not be an 
exclusive means of leadership development for 
any organization. 

The most recent meta-analysis on formal lead- 
ership training interventions suggests that, on 
average, the effect size for pre- to posttest assess- 
ment changes in leadership outcomes is about a 
half standard deviation in the positive direction 
(Avolio et al. 2009). This means that, on average, 
leadership interventions tend to be moderately 
successful though there are many factors that can 
dramatically increase or decrease this effect (e.g., 
training participant readiness, program design). 
Although the amount of available empirical 
research for the effects of formal leadership train- 
ing is extensive in comparison to other leadership 
development strategies, the size of training effects 
is moderate in degree particularly considering the 
short-term duration of training studies in the avail- 
able literature (Avolio et al. 2009). 

Job Rotations. Job rotation involves moving 
employees through a series of jobs in a variety of 
functional areas or among multiple jobs in a single 
functional area (Noe 2013). The advantage of this 
approach is that it allows employees to develop 
leadership through on-the-job experience, which 
is consistent with adult learning principles 
(Knowles 1975). Also, exposure to multiple con- 
texts can help leaders learn to appreciate the com- 
plexity and dynamic nature of leadership. For 
example, what works well in one environment 
may not work in another due to changing contex- 
tual factors. 

Potential downsides of job rotation include the 
difficulty of managing rotational assignments. 
Intentionally moving managers from one func- 
tional area to the next essentially increases turn- 
over in those departments, which can create some 
logistical challenges when the rotating managers 
frequently change systems, processes, and proce- 
dures. Also, frequent leadership changes can 
leave employees managed by those in rotational 
assignments feel they are in a perpetual state of 
flux and uncertainty about the future (Martin 
et al. 2014). Care must be provided to structure 
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the experience such that learning is maximized for 
the leader while disruption is minimized for those 
they are leading. 

Rigorous research on job rotation is scarce. 
However, at least one study has found that job 
rotation is positively linked to salaries, promo- 
tions, and perceived administrative, business, 
and technical skill learning outcomes (Campion 
et al. 1994). However, the self-reported nature of 
results in this study limits the conclusions that can 
be drawn about objective benefits of job rotation. 
Therefore, evidence for job rotation is moderate. 

Action Learning. Action learning involves 
bringing between six and 30 leaders together to 
develop and implement a plan to solve a real 
organizational problem (Noe 2013). The group 
meets periodically for a few months to discuss 
the challenge, develop potential solutions, imple- 
ment plans, and evaluate progress. Often facilita- 
tors will coach the team in creating sound 
solutions as well as structuring the experience 
for learning. As third parties not directly involved 
in coming up with the solutions, facilitators can 
observe and provide feedback throughout the pro- 
cess. Facilitators can either be designated trainers 
and/or executive leaders in the organization. 
Executives increase the visibility and importance 
of the experience, whereas designated trainers can 
help the group reflect on how communication is 
occurring, how decisions are being made, and 
whether any changes would benefit the group. 

In addition to the direct benefit of innovative 
solutions to complex issues, a strength of this 
approach is that leaders from different functional 
areas come together to work on a common prob- 
lem thereby fostering internal networking and 
relationship building. Additionally, action learn- 
ing is relatively low cost compared to other 
methods as it can be conducted by internal staff 
and requires minimal time away from leaders’ 
day-to-day work (Lamoureux 2010). Ideally, the 
action learning team works on issues relevant to 
all participants’ actual work responsibilities, thus 
increasing motivation and transfer of skills. 
A potential weakness of action learning is that if 
teams are not tasked with solving a real or impor- 
tant issue, they may not take the experience 
seriously. Similarly, in highly competitive 
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organizational cultures, action learning can be 
seen as an opportunity to vie for attention or to 
demonstrate performance rather than as an oppor- 
tunity to grow. Careful instructional design and 
framing can combat these potential challenges. 

Although rigorous empirical research on action 
learning is scant, case studies suggest action learn- 
ing can help leaders develop leadership skills such 
as communication and collaboration while driv- 
ing business strategy (Cone and Woodward 2007; 
Marquardt 2004). Compared to more rigorous 
study designs, case studies rank relatively low 
internal validity because they do not rule out 
many alternative explanations for the results. 
Therefore, the existing empirical support for 
action learning is weak. 

Executive Coaching. Executive coaching 
involves one-on-one collaboration between 
coach and client to improve the client’s leader- 
ship. The content of coaching is highly dependent 
upon the individual client’s needs, although the 
process typically involves identifying learning 
goals, challenging existing limitations, exploring 
future possibilities for growth, and providing 
accountability and support in the attainment of 
desired goals (Ting and Hart 2004). Coaching 
relies heavily on the use of open-ended and non- 
judgmental questions to help the client address 
underlying beliefs and assumptions that may be 
holding them back from their full leadership 
potential. Here we refer to coaching as discrete 
interventions facilitated by individuals trained 
explicitly in the practice of coaching and 
contracted by the organization to coach a given 
individual, as opposed to manager as coach. 

An important goal of coaching is to expand the 
client’s perspective of themselves as leaders and 
of the leadership issues they face so that the client 
can develop solutions to their own challenges 
(Noe 2013). A strength of the practice is that 
because coaching is one on one and has a strong 
focus on questioning underlying assumptions 
about leadership and interpersonal interactions, it 
is well poised to facilitate the longer-term out- 
comes of individual leader development. Coaches 
can help clients reframe events or make meaning 
out of leadership situations in new ways, essen- 
tially altering the lens through which the client 
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interprets their role and entire working environ- 
ment. These fundamental shifts may facilitate 
deeper and more complicated understanding of 
leadership as well as more holistic adult develop- 
ment. Coaching is also highly flexible as a prac- 
tice in that the coach and client can adapt the 
intervention to meet the leader’s specific needs. 
A weakness of this approach is the expense 
involved. Highly experienced coaches can charge 
up to $335 per hour (Corbett and Kennedy 2014). 
This high cost can be prohibitive for some orga- 
nizations, and as a result external coaches are 
often reserved only for executive leaders. 
Research on the effectiveness of coaching 
interventions is still in early stages, but a recent 
meta-analysis aggregating results from 18 studies 
suggests that coaching tends to be positively cor- 
related with outcomes such as performance/skills, 
self-regulation, attitudes, coping, and well-being 
(Theeboom et al. 2014). Despite this positive ini- 
tial support, evaluations of coaching tend to be 
limited to self-report changes in key outcomes, 
which tend to be inflated upward and biased by 
memory effects (Ely et al. 2010). Until more rig- 
orous research is conducted and meta-analyses 
can be conducted on a larger numbers of studies, 
the evidence base for coaching remains moderate. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, leadership development is a com- 
plex topic. A first step is defining what constitutes 
effective leadership as evidenced by empirical 
research (e.g., transformational leadership) or for 
a particular organization (e.g., competency 
modeling). Taking this a step further considers 
leadership and leadership development as an 
emergent and reciprocal process that is collec- 
tively rather than individually enacted. A final 
layer of complexity comes with understanding 
development as a process that occurs over time 
requiring long-term planning, motivation, and 
implementation on behalf of both organizations, 
teams, and individuals. Given this complexity, 
current leadership development practices have a 
number of strengths and limitations that are rela- 
tively limited in terms of empirical support. 
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However, the field of research and practice of 
leadership development is increasingly tackling 
these complexities and will likely result in inno- 
vative future approaches to the leadership devel- 
opment challenges faced by organizations. 


Cross-References 


Agency Theory in Organizations 

Authority in Organizations 

Diversity in Organizations 

Flexible Organizations 

Leadership Group Coaching 

Leadership in Organizations 
Motivation-Based Theories of Organization 
Organizational Socialization 
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Synonyms 


Accountability; Ethics; Followers; Integrity; 
Leaders; Legitimacy; Probity; Responsibility; 
Supporters 


Introduction: Assessing Leadership 


This account of leadership effectiveness is a gen- 
eral guide to a complicated problem. The core 
problem is how we measure the impacts leaders 
have and how we distinguish effective from inef- 
fective leaders. Students of leadership encounter 
many examples of excellent or poor leadership, 
and of admirable or regrettable individual leaders. 
The task is to reflect on these examples and to 
devise a systemic account of leadership effective- 
ness to help explain the general difference 
between excellent and poor leadership. This 
entry develops one such systemic account 
reflecting recent examinations of leadership 
where ethics is often the missing ingredient. 
Individual leaders have certain qualities of 
vision and inspiration which help them make 
their influence. Leaders are characterized by an 
inner sense of vision which helps them accept the 
heavy responsibilities of leadership. They are also 
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characterized by the inspiration they can bring to 
others to share some of those leadership responsi- 
bilities (Nye 2014). Yet what makes some leaders 
more effective than others? Part of the answer is 
that leadership is a shared activity where a group 
shares responsibility for shaping the endeavor 
of a larger team, which often includes many 
supporters who want to be partners — or at least 
players — and not simply followers (Ford and 
Harding 2015; Margetts et al. 2015). 

Leadership effectiveness comes about when 
those formally in charge convince their enterprise 
of the larger public benefits they together can 
provide. Leadership ineffectiveness results when 
the relationships between formal leaders and the 
informal entity break down — sometimes from 
defective vision or inspiration and sometimes 
from confusion or distrust among supporters 
(Uhr 2015). 


A Model of Leadership Effectiveness 


There is no one privileged academic discipline 
with unrivaled mastery of the important yet 
elusive topic of leadership (Grint 2010; 
Keohane 2010). The tone of this contribution 
reflects the author’s discipline of political sci- 
ence but with many references to other sources, 
including new leadership journals which indi- 
cate how specialized the study of leadership can 
become. This account describes a model of 
leadership effectiveness based around three Ps: 
product, productivity, and probity. These three 
terms are used generally to refer to three core 
components of effective leadership. This gen- 
eral model sees probity as an important safe- 
guard of integrity in leadership, which is a 
missing ingredient in many mechanisms of 
leadership effectiveness (Uhr 1999). Put very 
generally, effective leadership builds and pro- 
motes a “product” (using this term loosely to 
describe any good or service valued by others) 
consistent with “productivity” (i.e., with high 
returns for resources used) and “probity” (1.e., 
with high respect for the norms and procedures 
of public integrity). 
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To be sure, there are many examples of pow- 
erful leaders promoting dubious goods and ser- 
vices with high levels of waste and low levels of 
integrity. The term “leadership” is ambiguous 
enough to cover many forms of influential 
power, including “bad leadership” (Kellerman 
2004). The focus here is on “good leadership” in 
democratic societies where the three Ps sketch an 
appropriate norm of leadership effectiveness: 
effective leaders have to have a product worth 
delivering, have to secure the resources to grow 
the enterprise, and have to nurture a culture of 
integrity in that enterprise. The larger team has 
to know that they are being asked to comply with a 
culture of public integrity — and that they are an 
ethical enterprise and not simply a convenience of 
business or government (Jacobson 2015; Uhr 
2015). 

Leadership is often thought to be undervalued 
or even unwanted in democracies, as though “the 
people” can manage themselves well enough. 
Democracies actually have their own types of 
leadership with a greater presence of public 
accountability than in nondemocratic societies 
(Beerbohm 2015; Winston 2015). Prodemocratic 
leadership can make willing leaders use their dis- 
tinctive vision to inspire their supporters to take 
substantial roles as stewards of the three Ps 
described above. Not all leaders want to include 
supporters and followers in the structure of lead- 
ership: many leaders want to be areframer and not 
a reflector of their supporters. The trick for 
reframers is to use a leader’s inspiration and vision 
to persuade rather than compel supporters to see 
things their way — as modeled in many ways by 
Mandela whose effective leadership continues to 
attract close academic attention (Ciulla 2016). 

This deft task of reframing reflects the “theater 
of trust” surrounding democratic leaders: their 
effectiveness requires that they act theatrically, 
using their rhetorical gifts to pave their vision 
and inspiration as pathways forward for those 
prepared to follow. Slick leaders can use clever 
rhetoric to disguise defects in their leadership 
strategy; good leaders try to make a publicly cred- 
ible case for product improvement (Fairhurst and 
Connaughton 2014; Keegan 1987, pp. 318-321). 
The danger of cagy misleading by incompetent 
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leaders means that effective enterprises need to 
use the administrative checks and balances of 
public accountability to ensure that their culture 
of public integrity is properly secured. The task is 
not to jettison leadership rhetoric simply because 
it is a difficult and demanding leadership skill 
often misused by ineffective leaders — Hitler 
being a standard model (Keegan 1987, 
pp. 304-310). Instead, the real task is to discover 
the ways that effective leadership makes good use 
of leaders’ rhetoric to promote probity and public 
integrity. Our task now is to focus on how the 
three Ps scheme helps us unpack leadership 
effectiveness. 


Which Leaders Matter? 


Not surprisingly, effective leadership is highly 
praised. Many media journals publish annual 
rankings of global leaders which can give us 
examples of those public figures who seem to 
dominate the list of noteworthy leaders. The first 
thing to learn is that some rankings define leaders 
simply as those who hold power, with the list 
confined to those power-holders who sit at the 
top of organizations with no necessary commit- 
ment to product worthiness or cost-efficiency or 
investments in integrity. For our purposes, these 
“power” rankings are quite useful because they 
help us begin to see how distinctive more open 
and accountable forms of leadership effectiveness 
can be. 

Begin, for example, with the Fortune list of the 
“world’s 50 greatest leaders,” with this group as 
the top six: entrepreneur Tim Cook, central banker 
Mario Draghi, Chinese chief leader Xi Jinping, 
Pope Francis, Indian prime minister Narendra 
Modi, and _ singer-songwriter Taylor Swift 
(“The World’s 50 Greatest Leaders” 2015). This 
is a ranking of “great” leaders where their effec- 
tiveness includes making their followers “great” 
in some valuable sense. Other rankings target 
particular aspects of “greatness,” such as 
“thought.” Note that the leading contenders shift, 
as we can see in the “thought leaders” ranking of 
the top six: Pope Francis, novelist Paulo Coelho, 
economist Muhammand Yunis, novelist Orha 
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Pamuk, whistle-blower Edward Snowden, and 
writer Umberto Ecco (“Toplist Global 2015” 
2015). These two rankings do not give us many 
examples of leaders in government, in part 
because the lists are targeted to qualities not 
often associated with the running of government, 
such as “greatness” or “thought.” But when we 
turn to the useful Forbes ranking of the “world’s 
most powerful people,” we get a rather different 
top six: Russian chief leader Vladimir Putin, Ger- 
man chief minister Angela Merkel, US president 
Barack Obama, Pope Francis, Chinese leader Xi 
Jinping, and US philanthropist Bill Gates (“The 
World’s Most Powerful People 2016” n.d.). 

Once we move from ranking “greatness” and 
“thoughtfulness” to ranking power, we bring into 
focus leaders at the head of governments who fit 
the conventional model of what a powerful leader 
looks like. But the price we pay for getting close to 
power is that we are making no judgment about 
any of the three Ps in our preferred model of 
leadership effectiveness. Why is it that Putin 
fails to feature in the list of greatness or thought- 
fulness but tops the power list? And why is it that 
Pope Francis scores highly on all three rankings: 
is his greatness a measure of his powerfulness or 
his thoughtfulness, and what can other leaders 
learn from him about how to manage the power 
of thought? Finally, what can leadership analysts 
learn from Pope Francis about the thought of 
power which is the main theme of so many con- 
ventional studies of leadership? 


Defining Leadership Effectiveness 


The term “leadership” refers to the practice of 
leading (or convening or directing) an organiza- 
tion (Kellerman 2010). The term usually refers to 
the role of senior officials (e.g., a president or a 
chairman or general manager or board of manage- 
ment) authorized as “the leaders” of an organiza- 
tion. Small-sized organizations might authorize a 
small number of leading officers but large-sized 
organizations often increase “the leadership team” 
to resemble a committee or cabinet, with a CEO or 
chief executive presiding over a team of senior 
executives delegated (or “tasked”’) with specific 
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responsibilities. In contemporary circumstances, 
“the leaders” are themselves accountable to 
those, like a government minister or a board of 
directors, who appointed them, who monitor 
their performance as the officials entrusted with 
the executive power expected of leaders, and in 
many cases who have the power to dismiss them 
(Grint 2010). 

Leadership is thus the role associated with the 
exercise of executive power and is often used as a 
term to describe the standards or benchmarks 
expected of top executives. Executive power is a 
practical power about getting things done, sepa- 
rate from legislative power for officially making 
the laws and judicial power for determining law- 
ful authority. Leadership effectiveness refers to 
the practical performance of executives as leaders 
of their organizations who, often in political set- 
tings, implement policy consistent with legal and 
judicial authority. Thus, there is often a context for 
leadership, with leaders respecting — or at least not 
openly disrespecting — legal and judicial priori- 
ties. Studies of leadership effectiveness measure 
the formal and informal skills used by leaders, 
hoping to encourage high performance from 
leaders and to help explain low performance by 
those leaders who encounter limitations either in 
their internal personal attributes or in their exter- 
nal contexts — for example, when facing opposi- 
tion or inquiry from nonexecutives such as 
legislators or judges. 

Legislators and judges are often separated from 
the political executive and most accounts of pub- 
lic leadership minimize legislative and judicial 
officers. This turn away from two of the three 
branches of democratic government flatters 
holders of executive power. But it is also a figment 
of analysis to ignore the very real leadership pro- 
vided by legislators and judges which can modify 
the reach of executive leadership. More than that, 
it can generate different types of public leadership 
suited to the public roles of legislators (e.g., as 
experts in specific policy fields) or judges (e.g., as 
judicial innovators or legal activists). Academic 
literature on the roles of legislatures or courts 
reveal important forms of nonexecutive leader- 
ship which even the most ambitious political 
executives have to take into account. 
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Traditional approaches to the study of leader- 
ship tended to focus on powerful individuals 
exercising some supreme form of public leader- 
ship (Brown 2015). Today, the focus tends to be 
on groups or collectives rather than individuals. 
Leadership is now understood as a scheme of 
networking, with leaders establishing relation- 
ships of power-sharing. Executive power can 
still be treated in terms of singular individuals 
like heads of government who preside over the 
executive branch of government. But the more 
promising approach is to treat executive leader- 
ship in terms of networks of power and to see 
leadership in terms of power-relationships. 
One important implication here is that leaders 
have to see themselves as partners in such 
power-relationships: even those leaders at or 
near the top of influential institutions operate 
as partners rather than chiefs — acting more as 
coordinators than dictators. This implies that lead- 
ership effectiveness will be measured according 
to relationships of shared power through close 
study of negotiated leadership networks. Highly 
effective leadership will often be pluralized 
rather than personal, respecting the shared respon- 
sibilities of many leaders in the construction of 
leadership. 

Political leadership is perhaps the most chal- 
lenging area of modern public leadership (Uhr 
2015; Winston 2015). Directing a small or 
medium organization in civil society requires a 
great deal of leadership skill; but directing a 
large public or governmental entity or even a 
political entity like a city or a state or province 
requires not only very high leadership skills but 
also a large number of leaders who can share the 
multiple responsibilities of executive power. The 
leadership of a modern democratic nation-state 
operates through networks of overlapping power, 
with many different forms of executive power 
exercised by elected and appointed party- 
politicians, by professional bureaucrats, by legis- 
lative scrutineers, by authorized and sometimes 
independent “executive agencies” and, to add to 
the complexity, by judicial arbiters of disputed 
executive power. There might well be “a leader” 
in the sense that a president or a prime minister 
holds formal authority as the chief political 
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executive, yet leadership of the system of demo- 
cratic governance 1s not confined to such a monar- 
chical or authoritarian public figure, even if a chief 
political executive were to try to act like an 
authoritarian monarch. 

Systemic change can indeed occur when, as 
sometimes happens, chief executives dominate 
the system of government and become authoritar- 
ian or even despotic, threatening to move towards 
either oligarchy (rule of the rich) or tyranny (rule 
of the one unlimited ruler). Democratic norms of 
good public leadership point in other directions 
with higher expectations of public sovereignty 
and public accountability. If democratic norms 
are our preferred political norms, what then are 
the implications for leadership effectiveness 
across contemporary democracies? If our models 
of effective leaders rule out as wayward the bad 
forms of leadership of oligarchs or despots or 
tyrants, what then are ruled in as good forms of 
leadership effectiveness (Uhr 1999)? 


Types of Leadership 


There are many types of leadership in modern 
democratic societies. As will be examined in the 
next section below, there are also many types of 
effectiveness which vary with the sort of leader- 
ship being exercised. Focusing here on types of 
public leadership, we can see that democratic 
leadership is pluralized, with different types of 
leadership taking place not only in the central 
sphere of “the government” but also in wider 
spheres of “civil society.” The public recognize 
leaders in both spheres, which is one way of 
saying that public leadership occurs whenever 
the public — or recognizable elements of the 
public — define themselves as “followers” of dif- 
ferent public figures. Many public figures might 
try to cultivate a following but the leaders who 
really matter are those who can speak with some 
sort of public voice, even if that voice is limited to 
the language of skeptical opposition to those “in 
power” who hold executive offices in government 
(Hudkins 2015). 

For example, critics on both the left and the 
right wings of contemporary democratic 
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governments can mobilize significant public 
resentment against the mainstream managers of 
public power exercised by ruling political execu- 
tives. Leaders on the left can act, a little like US 
activist Bernie Sanders, in support of socialistic 
reforms of the system of government; and leaders 
on the right can act, a little like US activist Donald 
Trump, in support of libertarian reforms of the 
political system. In between both types of public 
leadership, we find a contested landscape of pub- 
lic leadership involving president Obama holding 
formal authority as the chief political executive 
competing with many Congressional holders of 
legislative power, under the watchful care of the 
judiciary. 

Civil society protects many other types of 
public leadership. Many are business leaders in 
the private sector who marshal their followers as 
customers or clients interested in purchasing prod- 
ucts and services. Others are in the media sector 
attempting to shape and mold public opinion 
through new forms of journalism and public com- 
mentary. Others again are in religious spheres 
where leaders compete as interpreters of sacred 
scripture who see their followers as communities 
of faith committed to core religious values, some 
of which might be consistent with the system of 
politics and some of which might be antagonistic 
to those elements of the political system corrupted 
by antireligious values. 

One significant field of leadership comes 
from those who in parliamentary systems of gov- 
ernment are called “the loyal opposition.” Dis- 
loyal opposition would refer to critics of the 
constitutional regime who oppose not only those 
holding executive power but also the established 
system for the allocation of political powers. The 
political development of modern democracy has 
plenty of examples of disloyal oppositionists who 
have acted as founders of new democratic regimes 
by destroying earlier predemocratic regimes. 
Such founders are very important public leaders 
whose own leadership effectiveness includes 
threats of civil war and revolution as practices 
necessary for regime change towards a more dem- 
ocratic future. Loyal oppositionists are those who 
support the core values of the existing regime 
but use constitutional means to hold the political 
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executive publicly accountable — through parlia- 
ment, the courts, the media, and civil society, 
generally. 

Finally, we should note the role of “followers” 
as leaders (Ford and Harding 2015). Simplified 
models of leadership often reflect top-down 
modes of direction with a small minority of pro- 
active leaders commanding the reactive behavior 
of those who follow the leadership line. More 
complex models of leadership can include what 
we might call “lesser leaders” who hold much less 
power in an organization but who, at certain times, 
can exercise leadership leverage — sometimes 
(as the conscience of the team) by holding firm 
to traditional practices which have gone out of 
favor with those at the top, at other times (as the 
inspirer of innovation) by nudging towards 
improvements in operating processes, and even 
at times (as a frustrated friendly critic) by dissent- 
ing from existing leaders in order to establish 
new organizations or new networks capable of 
bypassing blockages restraining established lead- 
ership routines. 

One conclusion emerging from this review of 
types of leadership is that contemporary demo- 
cratic systems rely on many networks of leader- 
ship which do not neatly map on to hierarchical 
models where leadership is located mainly near 
the top of a small number of influential pyramids 
of power. Leadership effectiveness is complicated 
because many leaders share some but not all of the 
power necessary to contribute to the public lead- 
ership of modern societies. Across government, 
few heads of even the most powerful agencies can 
do their work without the active cooperation of 
many other leaders from many other institutions. 
While leadership effectiveness within their own 
agency might rest often on the power of com- 
mand, effectiveness across networks of shared 
powers rests on mutually agreed arrangements 
which require leaders to deliberate frequently 
over the nature of their leadership projects. The 
checks and balances of democratic constitutional- 
ism bring with it the obligation for leaders to 
“negotiate the network” through which their lead- 
ership effectiveness will make its mark. Hence, 
ambitious public leaders are increasingly deliber- 
ative and necessarily talkative as they go about 
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“staging” the surprisingly theatrical components 
of their networks of leadership (Uhr 2014a). 


Types of Effectiveness 


To be effective, a leader has to be convincing to 
supporters and followers. Thus, a basic level of 
effectiveness is becoming and remaining a leader, 
whether that be a sole office or as part of a lead- 
ership team. But three important questions then 
need to be asked about leadership effectiveness: is 
it productive (generating ends); is it economical 
(conserving means); and is it ethical (integrity- 
compliant). The three questions comprise a useful 
framework for establishing whether instances of 
leadership are fit for purpose, measured by three 
standard tests of what effectiveness can mean. 
Take as an example the leadership of newly 
appointed chief executive officer of a professional 
body like an association of accountants or doctors 
or lawyers. These three core questions get at 
some of the hard realities of leadership, asking 
whether the new leader is (1) generating a product; 
(ii) productively managing resources; and (iii) 
promoting the integrity of the association. 

The answers likely to help the new CEO are 
like three levels of confirmation for the support 
shown by followers. Of course, some leaders will 
cultivate supporters who are generous with their 
trust and do not look very closely at the available 
evidence which might well modify or even erode 
their trust. But in the case of a deserving CEO, 
the three levels of confirmation will clarify the 
product being generated (such as the reputation 
for independence of the professional association), 
the cost-effectiveness of the production process 
(economical use of resources), and the wider pub- 
lic integrity of the association (promoting the 
public interest). Each of these three questions 
measures a core aspect of effectiveness. Trusting 
supporters will tend to make their own confirma- 
tions of their leader’s effectiveness; and 
distrusting critics will tend to discount the evi- 
dence readily favored by the leader’s followers. 
The result is debate over the relevance of the 
evidence gathered around defining the product, 
calculating cost-effectiveness, and judging ethical 
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integrity. Effective leaders manage these debates 
to their own advantage, hoping that their leader- 
ship rhetoric can persuade audiences of the bene- 
ficial impact coming from their energy and ethics 
(Uhr 2014a). 

Admittedly, many debates framed by leaders 
have more energy than ethics. Students of leader- 
ship should not expect scientific norms of strict 
impartiality to dominate debates over leadership 
effectiveness which are usually debates over the 
public value of products, productivity, and public 
integrity. Many of these debates are professional 
debates over the nature of the professional- 
development activity in question: different sub- 
types of accountants or doctors or lawyers will 
value the three items quite differently, depending 
on their professional perspective about the nature 
of accountancy or medicine or legal practice. 

Some debates, however, become increasingly 
political as leaders and critics debate the wider 
public value of leadership activities. The most 
instructive examples are disputes over the leader- 
ship of entities providing public services at the 
request of, but not under the complete direction of, 
the executive government. In the discipline 
of public administration, one prominent class of 
such entities were civil service agencies where 
few political leaders had as much operational 
leadership as the many professional civil servants 
who managed the bulk of policy implementation 
(Menzel 2015; Uhr 2014b). Questions about the 
leadership effectiveness of those in charge of 
a treasury or a state department or a defense 
agency open up quite complicated exercises in 
data-gathering as evaluators move from assessing 
not only partisan political leaders but also pro- 
fessedly impartial bureaucrats. The end result 
can be several layers of assessment which blend 
the effectiveness of party-political and bureaucrat- 
ically neutral leaders who share the leadership 
of one large and complex public institution. 


Two Examples 
Two real-life examples illustrate some of the chal- 


lenges to leadership effectiveness. Both affect 
policy makers and public administrators, although 
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in quite different ways. Neither example 
comes from the mainstream of public policy or 
administration yet both establish significant pol- 
icy implications. The first example relates to 
the automobile manufacturer Volkswagen 
(VW) with a graphic picture of conventional 
models of leadership practice which appear to be 
highly effective — until exposed by skeptical reg- 
ulators and distrustful media. The second example 
relates to a famous, or notorious, whistle-blower 
Edward Snowden (mentioned earlier in the rank- 
ings of “thoughtful” leaders): the former contract 
employee of the US National Security Agency 
who fled to Russia in order to release national 
security information in the hope of persuading 
communities around the world to oppose US strat- 
egies of international security. Both are interesting 
examples of leadership effectiveness. The VW 
case illustrates the wily practices of a dominant 
industry specialist with considerable commercial 
success based on deceptive publicity about diesel 
engines reputedly minimizing the environmental 
risks of emission impacts. VW ranked high as a 
model of leadership effectiveness — until company 
leaders finally conceded that their predecessors 
had deceived the international community about 
the very real emission risks posed by the suspect 
diesel engines. The Snowden case illustrates the 
other end of the spectrum where a disgruntled 
employee breaks loose, armed with vast amounts 
of secret information from the US government. 
He seeks refuge in a foreign country where he 
can challenge the leadership credentials of the 
US government’s security policies and practices. 

A common element in both cases is the media. 
The VW case shows a very large international 
firm struggling against distrustful journalists and 
a number of regulatory bodies responsible for 
managing aspects of health and safety in the 
USA and Europe. The Snowden case shows the 
power that can be exercised by one employee 
(or former contractor) when they seize confiden- 
tial information, sometimes from willing col- 
leagues, allegedly proving that the US security 
strategies are more pernicious than we might 
believe. One lesson is that leaders have to learn 
to know their limits: the VW leadership team 
failed to acknowledge that their successful 
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product which was proving a great commercial 
success was in breach of integrity standards 
because it misled the regulators about the decep- 
tively high emissions it generated. The VW case 
apparently did not generate a “Snowden” episode 
but something of the reverse, in that those who 
would have known of the leadership deceit did 
little to publicize these leadership faults publicly. 
The Snowden case looks at the problem from the 
perspective of the leadership impact that a quite 
junior employee can have. Snowden found no 
way that he could use the information internally 
to get any change in security policy or adminis- 
tration, which convinced him that his own leader- 
ship strategy was to become a whistle-blower to 
expose the government’s deceptive leadership 
effectiveness. 

Both examples fit the three-level analysis 
outlined above. The leadership team at VW was 
convinced that their trusted diesel engines were 
market leaders which could be very profitable. 
This team eventually fell under public pressure 
calling on them to disclose the full story of prod- 
uct deception. The dilemma for VW leaders was 
that many senior officials managing the firm knew 
that their claims for leadership effectiveness could 
not pass the third test of ethical integrity. For 
years, senior VW leaders enjoyed considerable 
public praise for winning the first and second 
tests of leadership effectiveness: they promoted a 
valued product which was very profitable. The 
trouble was that the curious regulators knew 
that the product was too good to be true, and 
eventually they discovered the evidence from 
VW about the deceptively clever “switches” 
which sent misleading information about clean 
engine emissions. The collapse of the leadership 
team showed that their so-called effectiveness was 
eventually misleading — causing the firm to lose 
very much income and reputation. 

The Snowden case is helpful in showing 
leaders how careful they must be in managing 
those employees who no longer want to be fol- 
lowers. Even in cases very much unlike that of 
VW, leadership teams need to know that not only 
competitors or external scrutineers but also inter- 
nal employees can believe that their leaders are far 
from effective despite apparent successes in the 
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two tests of product and productivity. One impor- 
tant implication is that ethics is not only the final 
but also the fundamental test of leadership effec- 
tiveness: effective leaders have to carry the debate 
over ethics with their immediate internal sup- 
porters and also with interested external publics 
and accountability agencies. 

Note that this debate is over public integrity 
and not simply the local values of their accus- 
tomed organizational culture. The VW case prob- 
ably went through phases where local employees 
were convinced that the style of leadership effec- 
tiveness was “the way we do things around here” 
which can and does benefit the firm. But the test of 
integrity is substantially more demanding: it asks 
leaders to align their style of effectiveness around 
the best available standards which leaders and 
indeed their critics can see in the best public 
interest. The VW case faced its moment of truth 
when the leadership elite within the firm accepted 
that the standards being used by skeptical regula- 
tors were credibly “in the best public interest.” 
The Snowden case draws on, precisely because 
the whistle-blower has seized a leadership role 
which is reinforced by his conviction that his 
disclosures are, at least in his view, also in the 
public interest — a standard which 1s persistently 
denied by his former US paymasters. 


Three Effectiveness Debates 


Students of public leadership have warned us 
against misplaced precision in judging leaders’ 
performance (‘t Hart and Uhr 2008). Some forms 
of leadership effectiveness might fit neatly into 
tidy categories of analysis but most will be chal- 
lenging to classify as leaders debate relationships 
with those sharing leadership power. One lesson is 
that students of leadership effectiveness have to be 
prepared to assess the contribution all those 
(leaders, supporters, followers, even dissenters) 
with stakes in the leadership activity have in 
debating and attempting to redirect each phase in 
the 3P process. The most effective leaders will be 
those who manage the sometimes protracted 
debates so that “the enterprise” can come to appre- 
ciate the wider public impact of their enterprise — 
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over and above the narrower private benefits 
gained by those in “the enterprise.” 


Debating the Product 

The first level of effectiveness is “having an 
effect” through promotion of a product. The 
nature of the product depends on the type of 
leadership under examination. A head of govern- 
ment commands the power of the political execu- 
tive and can be expected to promote the agenda of 
the entity he leads, which is the government. 
A good example is the promotion of public health 
through the legislation and policy implementation 
of “Obamacare” by president Obama, which 
became a classic case study in debates over the 
effectiveness of this national leader. The leader’s 
craft in securing legislative support for this 
national policy innovation helped raise his 
stocks as a leader by showing his renewed 
effectiveness. Opponents however saw the initia- 
tive as undermining federalism by imposing new 
demands on state governments to help manage 
public health care. Thus, the surprising legislative 
success by a leader without party control over 
Congress was seized on by followers as evidence 
of the leader’s effectiveness. But the gridlock of 
federal policy confusion over health care was also 
cited by opponents as evidence of the lack of 
effectiveness of this same leader. 


Debating Productivity 

The second level of effectiveness is “managing 
well” through the economic use of resources. Critics 
of prevailing leaders of government often contend 
that ruling administrators increase levels of public 
debt through faulty budget-making. In response, 
serving leaders can claim that their government 
budgets have limited public debt and have increased 
the rates of growth in the economy. At more difficult 
periods, the same leaders have to call on opponents 
to rally together with government to lower debt 
burdens and increase cost-effectiveness. Here is a 
classic field for debate over the role of productivity 
in defining leadership effectiveness. What is often 
typical in these debates is the power conflict 
between two arms of government where both the 
political executive and the legislature can have sub- 
stantial impacts on the content of annual budgets. 
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Even the third arm of government can become 
involved in judging whether law and policy are 
strictly constitutional, thereby adding substantially 
to the burden on executive leaders when justifying 
their schemes of leadership. 


Debating Ethical Integrity 

The third level of effectiveness is complying with 
public integrity. Probity here is not simply reac- 
tive: avoiding reliance on suspicious self-interest 
falls short of the standard here required. Probity 
can mean something proactive: such as, promot- 
ing wider respect across the enterprise for the 
norms and processes of public integrity. A leader 
with evidence of effectiveness in the two preced- 
ing levels still needs to provide credible evidence 
that their economical promotion of a popular ser- 
vice or product does not breach but actually pro- 
motes rules or standards of public integrity. This 
justification of integrity can take either of two 
forms: minimally, as a reactive defense of due 
process with claims that no activity by leaders 
has been out of line with the commonly regarded 
procedural safeguards in policy making and pro- 
gram implementation; or more constructively, as a 
proactive argument that the public interest 
required reforms to strengthen policy and admin- 
istration against emerging new challenges to the 
status quo. Typical examples relate to the imposi- 
tion of new standards or safeguards in health and 
environmental policy. Reforming leaders claim 
that new worlds of uncertainty have required 
new mechanisms of social control to contain 
emerging risks, such as health hazards or environ- 
mental contaminants. Critics of such reformist 
leaders counter with claims that the governments 
have over-regulated, with consequential risks to 
society from intrusive bureaucracy freed from the 
traditional constraints against improper processes 
of public administration. In this third phase of 
leadership, those with their hands firmly on the 
levers of executive power face their most demand- 
ing challenge as they nudge the debate around 
wider social norms of public integrity, often seen 
by enterprise insiders as inappropriately external 
to the leaders’ charter. Much to the regret of many 
leaders, democratic systems of policy and public 
administration tend to intrude more and more 
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deeply into the inner worlds of leadership effec- 
tiveness. Demands of public accountability weigh 
heavily on leaders on any enterprise deemed to be 
serving a public purpose, however modest. 


Conclusion: Recovering Leadership 
Rhetoric 


At the beginning, we gave brief attention to two 
personal qualities of vision and inspiration. We also 
noted quite different rankings of top leaders with 
remarkably different pictures of how vision and 
inspiration work in leadership settings. The hard 
truth was that those leaders ranked as “the most 
powerful” tended to score poorly on the three Ps 
model of leadership effectiveness. Putin is the out- 
standing example of a leader who most certainly 
has “a product” but it is far from clear that he is a 
model of “productivity” or an exemplar of “pro- 
bity.” This can be contrasted with the rankings of 
the great and the thoughtful who tend to be outside 
of government leadership, either managing their 
own entities or taking roles as public intellectuals. 

What is relevant to our discussion is not that 
these leaders display leadership that is not power- 
ful but that they display different kinds of power 
than that displayed by heads of government. The 
leadership effectiveness of the leaders ranked as 
top in the greatness or thoughtfulness list are good 
examples of how vision and inspiration — two 
topics noted as outside the immediate focus in 
this entry — can promote styles of leadership effec- 
tiveness that measures on to the three Ps model of 
product, productivity, and probity. 

One of the themes of this entry has been nego- 
tiated leadership. The model of leadership effec- 
tiveness we have highlighted notes the importance 
of leaders’ rhetoric as they construct the enterprise 
they want with the team they value. Rhetoric 
might sound at odds with ethics but the three Ps 
model examined here rests ultimately on shared 
rhetoric about probity, with leaders and supporters 
agreeing that what they do and how they do it 
complies with public integrity — and can be pub- 
licly accountable for that compliance. Students of 
leadership have frequently noted this ethical qual- 
ity to the rhetoric of leadership (Keegan 1987, 
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pp. 54-59, 140-145; Toye 2013). Time now to 
have it acknowledged solidly in our models of 
leadership effectiveness. 
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Synonyms 


Leadership errors; Leadership mistakes 


Definition 


When negative unintended consequences occur as 
the result of mistakes, errors, ignorance, lack of 
expertise, flawed communication, and inability to 
lead. The unintended consequences can have a 
minor or major impact on the organization being 
led, the public being served, and the surrounding 
internal and external environment. In some situa- 
tions, the failures can lead to death and have a 
long-term catastrophic impact. 


Introduction 


Richards and Engle (1986) offer the following 
definition of leadership “Leadership is about 
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articulating visions, embodying values, and creat- 
ing the environment within which things can be 
accomplished” (p. 206). This definition is useful 
for examining failures because failure is fre- 
quently associated with leaders who have not 
mastered communication skills, especially in con- 
veying mission, vision, and goals, incongruent or 
conflicting values between leader and followers, 
and turbulence and conflict in both the internal 
and external organizational environment that 
thwart goal attainment. 

Categorizing failure can be useful. Edmonson 
(2011) suggests that mistakes that lead to failure in 
organizations fall into three broad categories: 
those that are preventable, complexity-related 
mistakes, and those that are intelligent (in that 
valuable lessons are learned). She asserts that all 
failures then are not created equal. 

Leadership failures reinforce the notion that 
leaders are not infallible and that they are 
human. Leaders, followers, and observers of the 
leadership process should know that failure is 
inevitable. Mistakes made by leaders can be 
huge in terms of subsequent impact and thus 
leave a historical mark. Thompson (2007) iden- 
tifies this kind of failure as catastrophic leader- 
ship failure. These examples of leadership failure 
offer lessons learned that are useful for avoiding 
future failures if the lessons are heeded. 

This entry will interrogate the meaning of lead- 
ership failures. Theoretical perspectives that 
explore failures attributed to leadership will be 
reviewed. Three examples of leadership failures 
in the public sector will be presented. Lessons 
learned from failure, strategies for mitigation, 
and useful ideas for avoiding mistakes from past 
examples of leadership failures will also be 
offered. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Hierarchical structures in government organiza- 
tions can lead to difficulty in identifying, catego- 
rizing, and locating the nexus of leadership 
failures, even though the nature of hierarchy sug- 
gests otherwise. A hierarchical model suggests 
that the ability to locate the “leader” (and the 
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blame) should be straightforward. But when 
things go very wrong in the public sector, the 
ethic of structure and the problem of “many 
hands” as argued by Thompson (1980) offers 
insight. Thompson argued because “many differ- 
ent officials contribute in many different ways to 
discussions and policies in the modern state 
[it] makes it difficult to ascribe moral responsibil- 
ity to any official” (p. 905). 

Bureaucratic hierarchical structures — which 
characterize many government organizations — are 
designed to work in environments where standard 
operating procedure is routine and where predict- 
able behavior can be applied. So bureaucracies 
historically have been modeled in a manner that 
approaches the complete elimination of personal- 
ized relationships and nonrational considerations. 
One attribute of bureaucracies as argued by Weber 
(1922) is the clearly defined rules precluding the 
necessity to issue specific instructions for each 
specific case. Weber sought to conceptualize an 
organization that would be free of emotional reac- 
tions and other types of irrational behavior. 

However, leaders heading twenty-first century 
bureaucracies and charged with decision-making 
responsibilities are operating in an environment 
that is increasingly characterized by chaos and 
turbulence and their external environments extend 
beyond cities and states — are far more global than 
their predecessors — creating an increased poten- 
tial for unexpected or unpredictable events to 
occur. These unexpected results frequently fall 
under the category of negative unintended conse- 
quences and may be identified as leadership fail- 
ures. Merton (1936) discussed five different ways 
the actions of entities that make large scale deci- 
sions can have unintended consequences that can 
be positive, negative, or neutral — the identified 
causes are ignorance, error, immediate interest, 
basic values, and self-defeating prophecy. When 
leaders lose focus or have not adequately prepared 
for their leadership failures occur. Some failures 
are major and have catastrophic effects (for exam- 
ple, human casualties result); astute leaders pay 
close attention to these kinds of failure and pro- 
cess the lessons learned to avoid repeating them. 

Leadership theory has examined traits (in what 
ways do leaders differ), style (examining the 
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actions of leaders), contingency (the impact of cir- 
cumstances), leader-member exchange (what 
occurs in the leader-follower relationship), and 
transformation (how are followers transformed by 
leaders). Theories on effective leadership abound. 
Leaders motivate, guide, direct, create visioning, 
and inspire followers. Failure can occur when these 
leaders do not make these things occur. 

Leaders are important and in organizations are 
expected to behave in a manner that fosters high 
performance in meeting organizational goals. An 
iconic pop symbol was adept at pushing band 
members to the point where they exceeded what 
they felt were their artistic limits; effective and 
successful leaders motivate and develop their fol- 
lowers in this way. Clearly one of the hallmarks of 
leadership is for the leader to be expert enough, 
persuasive enough, and charismatic enough to 
convince others to follow. Leadership failures 
occur because expertise and charisma given cur- 
rent complexities are insufficient for meeting 
today’s challenges. Leaders need other attributes 
like influence as well. 

Exploring effective leadership is useful for 
thinking through leadership failure. Effective 
leaders are flexible and adaptive as these are 
skills that are essential for managing in organi- 
zations and especially for managing crises (Yukl 
and Mahsud 2010). Yukl and Mahsud argue that 
leaders are confronted with different situations 
that require different styles, thus effective leaders 
possess proficiency in using a wide range of 
diagnostic skills. Some situations require deci- 
sive action in unusual circumstances, and one 
example of leadership failure is an inability to 
respond in a decisive manner. Leaders who have 
limited knowledge and technical expertise fall in 
this category. 


Emotional Intelligence 


Leadership failures reveal the challenges leaders 
face when they are required to make decisions that 
challenge their inability to know all and be all. 
Emotional intelligence 1s a necessary element of 
successful and effective leadership and connotes a 
leader’s ability to be aware of both self and others, 
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especially in handling emotions and relationships. 
It has been defined in the literature by Mayer and 
Salovey (1997) as follows "Emotional intelli- 
gence is the ability to perceive emotions, to access 
and generate emotions so as to assist thought, to 
understand emotions and emotional knowledge, 
and to reflectively regulate emotions so as to pro- 
mote emotional and intellectual growth.” Suc- 
cessful leaders are adept at combining their 
cognitive ability with their emotional intelligence 
to address workplace challenges. This leadership 
competency is necessary across all levels of 
decision-making. 


Catastrophic Leadership Failure (CLF) 


As stress level rises, cognitive ability is impacted. 
Thompson (2007) argues that leaders who fail to 
continually develop their cognitive abilities and 
their emotional intelligence place themselves and 
their organizations at risk for catastrophic leader- 
ship failure. 

When a leader’s stress level is elevated beyond 
a certain point, the ability to maximize the use of 
both cognitive ability and emotional intelligence 
to make decisions that are both timely and effec- 
tive is placed at risk and adversely impacted 
(Thompson 2007). These kinds of decisions can 
be recognized as characterized by fear, defensive- 
ness, denial, and over-analysis. 


Other Important Elements 


Mittelstaedt (2005) suggests that “the three big- 
gest causes of failures are not believing data, 
disregarding new phenomena, and not taking 
responsibility for problems.” McCorkle and Witt 
(2014) argue that counterproductive communica- 
tion habits on the part of the leader are a harbinger 
of additional pitfalls that are sure to follow. 
Zwilling (2016) also asserts that “effective 
leadership requires effective communication, 
including verbal, written, and body language.” 
Micromanagement can lead to failures as the 
growth and expertise of followers may be stifled. 
Over-management can result in leadership 
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failures because the leader fails to trust in the 
expertise of followers and does not delegate. 


Noted Examples of Leadership Failures 
in Government Organizations 


One approach for examining leadership failures is 
to review examples. There are several more recent 
examples of failed/flawed leadership in govern- 
ment organizations that are useful for considering 
this topic. Failed leadership in government orga- 
nizations can have a disastrous impact and cause 
the further erosion of public trust and confidence. 
While there are others, three twenty-first century 
examples that seem particularly useful are — the 
handling of the 9/11 terrorist attack in New York 
City in 2001, the Hurricane Katrina disaster in 
New Orleans in 2005, and the death of Michael 
Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, in 2014. The 
examples that follow should not be viewed as a 
comprehensive exploration and assessment of 
leadership failures. They are offered as brief sum- 
maries that should be explored to provide addi- 
tional insight and understanding of leadership 
failures occurring in public organizations. 


September/11/2001 


An exploration of leadership failures related to the 
September 11, 2001, reveals criticism directed to 
multiple leaders of government agencies, particu- 
larly leaders of intelligence agencies in the USA. 
Reflections and critique point to failure to develop 
and/or implement a comprehensive strategy for 
combating terrorism, failure to delegate authority, 
failure to act on critical information, and failure to 
develop a coordinated response to acquired vital 
information at the highest levels of intelligence 
and defense agencies. Other leadership-centered 
failures include failure to coordinate human 
resources and the failure associated with the cre- 
ation of a massive, cumbersome bureaucracy in 
the form of the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS). DHS combined 22 agencies that are at 
times dysfunctional because of the unwieldy 
form of this department. 
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Reflections from 9/11 for leadership lessons 
cannot be considered without linking and incor- 
porating the “War on Terror.” This war that con- 
tinues some 15 years later further highlights 
leadership failures of key decision makers. 
Multiple American military campaigns, deaths of 
innocent civilians and military personnel, limited 
healthcare and mental health treatment afforded to 
returning US veterans, Abu Ghraib, Guantanamo 
detention, global anger, global unrest, and subse- 
quent domestic and international acts of terror are 
the outcomes and reflect the negative unintended 
consequences that can occur. 


Hurricane Katrina in New Orleans 


Leadership failures related to Hurricane Katrina 
can be found on the federal, state, and local levels 
of government. Some argue that the response to 
Hurricane Katrina reflects an inability on the part 
of government leaders to learn the lessons from 
9/11. Leaders across all levels engaged in behav- 
ior that is counter to effective leadership. One 
failure with a cascading impact was poorly exe- 
cuted decision-making at the highest levels of 
federal government. The placing of inexperienced 
people who lacked important qualifications is 
identified as a leadership failure that occurred. 
Government leaders failed in their ability to assess 
the potential magnitude and impact of the storm 
and were unprepared to make timely decisions 
and coordinate a response as required by the 
disaster that resulted. Leaders at the local and 
state levels demonstrated a superficial and incom- 
plete knowledge of historically marginalized and 
disadvantaged communities in the city of New 
Orleans, leaving thousands vulnerable and unable 
to evacuate. The inability of government leaders 
to rise above political and partisan interests 
before, during, and after Hurricane Katrina is 
also identified in the literature as an example of 
leadership failure. Leaders at the highest levels 
used politics and partisanship to center their 
actions and reactions to the events that unfolded 
before and after Hurricane Katrina. The literature 
reveals that failures occur when the wrong people 
are chosen to lead organizations. In the case of 
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Hurricane Katrina, finger-pointing, blame plac- 
ing, and political survival were given primacy 
over finding solutions and alleviating the pain 
and suffering of residents facing dire circum- 
stances in the aftermath of the storm. One fre- 
quently noted leadership failure at the federal 
level was the appointment of an agency director 
who lacked expertise in emergency management. 
This director was not prepared to motivate agency 
personnel or offer direction in achieving emer- 
gency management goals. He failed to demon- 
strate the most rudimentary capacity to direct 
and lead the federal response, an essential charge 
and responsibility of the agency he headed. 


Civil Unrest and the Death of Michael 
Brown in Ferguson, Missouri 


A more recent example of failed leadership across 
multiple levels is the response of law enforcement 
agencies, elected leaders, and government offi- 
cials to protests and civil disobedience in the 
shooting of Michael Brown in Ferguson, Mis- 
souri, in August 2014. The initial obvious 
circumstances of Brown’s death — unarmed with 
his body left uncovered in the streets for a reported 
four hours — immediately resulted in community 
protests. Failed leadership manifested itself in 
myriad ways, and the constitutional rights of pro- 
testors were violated. Similar to the other exam- 
ples presented in this entry — government officials 
across multiple levels (this time local, county, and 
state) failed to communicate and coordinate their 
response to the unrest; when communication 
occurred the messages were disjointed and 
conflicting; police officers used military equip- 
ment (like tanks and drones) that they had not be 
adequately trained to use to dispel protests; exces- 
sive force was used against protesters; and active 
violation of the constitutional rights of protestors 
by law enforcement occurred. 

Brown’s death focused attention on the 
absence of diversity among higher ranking public 
officials in a town that was predominantly 
African-American. Brown’s death and the 
resulting civil unrest led to a subsequent Depart- 
ment of Justice (DOJ) investigation that exposed 
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troubling policy and practices that disproportion- 
ately impacted poor black people in Ferguson. 
City leaders were aware of and encouraged law 
enforcement efforts focused more on maximizing 
revenue than ensuring safety for the citizens, espe- 
cially those residing in the black community. The 
Department of Justice issued a report in March 
2015 that detailed “a pattern or practice of unlaw- 
ful conduct within the Ferguson Police Depart- 
ment” (p.1). In the year 2013 alone, 9,000 
warrants for minor violations were issued, 
deemed disproportionate for a city the size of 
Ferguson. The DOJ investigation determined 
that two-thirds of Ferguson’s black population 
had received warrants. Ferguson’s leaders created 
a culture that encouraged and rewarded the writ- 
ing of citations and the collection of fines to 
increase city revenue, a practice that created a 
dependency on the collected revenue. These war- 
rants were issued for the arrest and incarceration 
of people who were financially vulnerable and 
unable to pay the fines, and their incarceration 
created additional vulnerabilities, poverty, and 
marginalization. 

The DOJ investigation found the police lead- 
ership did little to ensure that officers under their 
supervision acted in accordance with law and 
policy. The pattern of stops conducted by law 
enforcement in Ferguson was characterized by 
many First and Fourth amendment violations. 


Cultural Competency and Leadership 
Failure 


Hierarchical leadership models are limiting in 
today’s organizations. A singular view of leader- 
ship that is grounded in the predominant use of 
authoritarianism and patriarchy can be linked to 
all of the examples of failures at the highest levels 
presented in this entry. The ever-changing dimen- 
sions of diversity in the twenty-first century and 
their complex nuances require leaders who are 
adept at understanding the impact of cultural com- 
petence on leadership effectiveness. Leaders who 
embrace styles that are insulated and parochial are 
destined for failure. Useful research acknowl- 
edges that some leadership characteristics 
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seem universal across multiple global societies — 
trustworthy, just, honest, and decisive. How these 
traits are performed across multiple societies may 
differ however (Hoppe and Eckert 2011). Leaders 
should start from and ground cultural competence 
in their responses and interaction with subordi- 
nates, peers, clients, the public, communities, and 
other important stakeholders. To avoid failure, 
leadership must be inclusive and open to diverse 
ways of knowing, thinking, and being. 


Lessons Learned 


Light (2014) examines what he identifies as a 
cascade of government failures and ranks them 
by news interest. Two of the examples presented 
in this entry are ranked Ist and 3rd based on the 
news coverage generated. While Light does not 
specifically identify each as a leadership failure, 
he does identify leadership as one of the contrib- 
uting factors to failures in government and 
argues — “Government’s top appointees might 
have been unqualified to lead; could have made 
poor decisions before, during, and after the fail- 
ures appeared; or might have taken their posts 
after long delays created by the presidential 
appointments process” (p. 11). He asserts that 
one of the first steps in reducing failure is to ensure 
that vision, delivery, and their intersections are 
considered “at every stage of the policy process” 
(p. 23). Lessons learned from failure should be 
embraced and acted on. Failure should force intro- 
spection and reflection in leaders. Leaders of pub- 
lic organizations must understand that a universal 
lesson is if you break something, you should fix 
it. Across the three examples presented in this 
entry, it is clear that failure should lead to more 
collaboration and communication among princi- 
pals and less finger-pointing and blaming. Public 
leaders should serve their constituencies and not 
themselves. 

In one exploration of the things that successful 
leaders do in a crisis, Newlands (2014) found that 
failure should not be taken personally. This means 
leaders should take tangible steps to ensure that 
when similar situations occur different steps are 
taken. Effective leaders learn from failure. Several 
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experts advocate the use of transformational lead- 
ership. Northouse (2016) (while acknowledging 
and documenting weaknesses) argues that “trans- 
formational leadership appears to be a valuable 
and widely used approach” (p. 190). In terms of 
effective approaches, Yukl’s (1999) research 
offers evidence that the transformational model 
of leadership is effective. This argument is 
supported by research which demonstrates that 
the transformational approach to leadership “was 
positively related to follower satisfaction, motiva- 
tion, and performance (Northouse 2016). 

Emotional intelligence is touted as essential to 
successful leadership. The importance of aware- 
ness and honing of a leader’s emotional intelli- 
gence is a lesson that is learned from the 
exploration of leadership failures. 

Leaders can avoid failure by realizing that 
leadership is a constant process that involves com- 
mitment to learning and relearning (Bennis and 
Nanus 1985) whether focused on intellectual, 
social, or emotional intelligence. 


Conclusion 


This entry has examined leadership failures and 
offers a brief overview of examples of failure, 
important elements of failure that are explored in 
the literature, lesson learned from failure, strate- 
gies for mitigation, and useful ideas for avoiding 
mistakes from leadership failures of the past. 
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Synonyms 


Executive coaching; Group executive coaching; 
Leadership coaching 


Definition 


Leadership group coaching is a process by 
which one or several executive coaches provide 
help to executives in a group setting, enabling 
these executives to develop their own leadership 
skills through increased self-knowledge, self- 
development, and feedback and thus to contribute 
to the success and sustainability of their 
organizations. 


Introduction 


In this chapter, we will look at the difference 
between individual, one-to-one executive 
coaching and group executive coaching and 
explore the benefits of the latter as compared to 
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the former. Then we will explore the journey of 
group executive coaching in more detail — the 
preparation phase, the coaching process, and its 
follow-up. We will explore both the measurable 
and the implicit outcomes and impact of both the 
individual and the group executive coaching pro- 
cess. Finally, we will take a closer look at the role 
of the coach in the process, the kind of preparation 
that is required of an effective group coach, and 
the possible pitfalls that can harm the coaching 
process. 


Why Executive Leadership Coaching? 


The last years have seen a sharp increase in the 
demand for executive leadership coaching in the 
business world. Corporate America, for example, 
is spending more than $1 billion annually on 
executive coaching (Symonds 2011). While 
coaching used to be associated with less than 
optimal performance, with executives being 
offered coaching as a last resort — and in utmost 
secrecy — before being definitely considered 
unsuitable for their organizations or their posi- 
tions, today having a personal leadership coach 
has become a privilege accorded to the best per- 
formers and highest potentials in the organization. 
According to the Ridler Report (2013), an inter- 
nationally reputed research project on coaching, 
which analyzes strategic trends in the executive 
coaching field based on extensive data, 83% of 
those questioned about why executives received 
coaching said that the first and foremost reason 
was the coachee receiving significant additional 
developmental investment because of them being 
highly valuable for the organization. Only 10% 
indicated that the reason executives were offered 
coaching was significant underperformance. 
Thus, for today’s executives, having one’s own 
coach has become a sign of prestige, with every 
self-respecting executive demanding one. 

This brings about the question: why has 
coaching gone from warning sign to reward? 
The answers are manifold. For many organiza- 
tions, what was an effective way of running the 
business a few years ago is no longer valid today, 
and competencies and skills that were the 
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cornerstone of an executives’ repertoire have 
become obsolete. This creates relentless pressure 
for today’s leaders, requiring them to concentrate 
on long-term, strategic thinking, while at the same 
time producing outstanding results in the 
short term. 

Another reason for the importance that execu- 
tive coaching has taken on has to do with the 
change in organizational cultures and leadership 
styles during these past years (Kets de Vries 
2005). Organizational structures have become 
flatter, more spread out — sometimes globally 
-boundary-less and often virtual. The old model 
of command and control leadership has become 
ineffective in these kinds of structures, where 
power has been replaced by influence resulting 
from unique skills, the right kind of network, 
and global/cross-cultural knowledge. These new 
organizational forms put high demands on execu- 
tives’ emotional intelligence (EQ), interpersonal 
skills, and relationship management. Given the 
extent to which business education has put the 
emphasis on hard skills, many of these softer 
skills are in short supply in today’s organizations. 
Executive coaching can address the lack of these 
skills and help in developing them. 

Last but not least, the ever-growing legal and 
corporate governance demands are contributing to 
executives’ sense of insecurity and disorientation. 
This, when they complain of “having nobody to 
talk to,” has become a dire reality to many exec- 
utives who realize that the higher they are in the 
organization, the more difficult it becomes to 
exchange with others about their concerns. Exec- 
utive coaches are thus becoming the preferred 
sparring partner, as they have often both extensive 
business experience and are thus familiar with the 
issues executives face, but are, at the same time, as 
outsiders, more “neutral” than colleagues and 
superiors within the organization. 

For the organization, executive coaching can 
be used as a remedy for many ills: as a way of 
retaining and developing high potentials, a learn- 
ing opportunity, and also as a preventive measure 
against burnout and stress. It provides executives 
with the opportunity for continuous learning 
and with ways of self-renewal and coping with 
tough situations. As a result, and given that 
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organizations and executives have become keenly 
aware of the value of coaching both on the indi- 
vidual and the organizational levels, the coaching 
market has become a multibillion-dollar enter- 
prise, with leadership coaching having become a 
major activity for large consulting firms, as well as 
small, boutique coaching providers, and also con- 
stituting an integral part of most executive educa- 
tion programs of leading business schools. 

As a first step, let us start by examining the 
distinction between individual and group 
coaching processes. 


What Is Group Executive Coaching 
and Why Is It Successful? 


In today’s organizations, we mainly find two 
kinds of coaching processes: one-on-one 
coaching and small-group coaching. 

One-on-one leadership coaching can be con- 
sidered as a cocreation process between the coach 
and the coachee, in which the coach supports the 
executive to reach a mutually determined goal, 
which can contain anything from the willingness 
to delegate more to mastering a successful leader- 
ship transition and even to acquire better strategic 
thinking. This kind of coaching can be very effec- 
tive when it is conducted over a certain amount of 
time (often 3—6 months) with one to two sessions 
a month. On the downside, the outcome is depen- 
dent on the chemistry and relationship that 
develops between coach and coachee, and what 
is more, the coachee is confronted with only one 
point of view. 

Leadership (small) group coaching, on the 
other hand, is a very effective alternative to indi- 
vidual coaching, one which is more likely to result 
in durable changes in leadership behavior. This 
kind of coaching, as opposed to one-to-one 
coaching, is most often part of a broader executive 
development program in business schools. 
Groups are made up of a small number of (3—6) 
executives who are either from different compa- 
nies participating in open enrolment programs or 
participants of a customized company-specific 
program. In this later case, the participants either 
come together from across the whole 
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organization, functionally and/or geographically, 
or can also be members of the same department, 
and even the entire top management team, if the 
goal is to create a better-functioning team. 

Group coaching is an intervention approach 
pioneered by professor Manfred Kets de Vries 
from INSEAD’s Global Leadership Center 
(IGLC) in 2003. He was the first to successfully 
develop a clinically oriented psychodynamic 
group coaching process for leadership develop- 
ment, providing participants with accelerated, 
experiential learning in leadership skills. Kets de 
Vries, a psychoanalyst as well as a business school 
professor, created a methodology called the clin- 
ical orientation, which is solidly grounded in 
concepts of psychoanalytic psychology, short- 
term dynamic psychotherapy, cognitive theory, 
human development, and family systems theory. 
This approach can be extremely powerful in 
deciphering and providing solutions to deep- 
seated leadership and organizational issues that 
do not lend themselves to traditional organiza- 
tional change interventions (Van den Poel and 
Ward 2015). 

The advantage of the psychodynamic 
approach is that it allows and encourages partic- 
ipants to take time to reflect on their own func- 
tioning, motivational forces, strengths and 
development areas, and the underlying reasons 
for their successes and failures. In today’s turbo- 
charged organizations, where the constant need 
to act does not leave any time for self-reflection, 
being able to reflect and talk about oneself, one’s 
personal history and timeline, and explore 
issues until then left unexplored in a safe, non- 
competitive environment creates a sense of 
meaning participants have often been missing 
in their quest for the next milestone. 

The group members’ role is crucial in this 
process. They listen, reflect, ask questions, and 
raise challenges to each other, creating a sense of 
emotional engagement that is very unusual after 
such a short time spent together. One of the forces 
of group coaching that comes from this kind of 
interaction among group members, and which is 
entirely absent in one-to-one coaching, is the 
extent to which participants recognize themselves 
and their own personal challenges in the others. 
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From having had the perception of being the only 
one with their particular questionings, they 
undergo a process of sharing and bonding, 
which, in the end, helps them to increased self- 
acceptance and appreciation. 

The success of the leadership group coaching 
method is illustrated by the numbers: from being 
an entrepreneurial start-up venture, the INSEAD 
Global Leadership Center counts over 100 group 
coaching interventions a year, working with a 
global network of 100 executive coaches and pro- 
viding coaching to over 4,000 executives every 
year. As these outcomes suggest, small-group 
coaching has unique advantages and is an accel- 
erator of leadership development at the individual, 
team, and organizational levels, while offering a 
more cost-effective alternative of tackling major 
individual and organizational challenges (Van den 
Poel and Ward 2015). 

In the following, we will look at how con- 
cretely the group coaching “journey” works, 
from the preparation phase of the process to the 
follow-up and its concrete outcome and results. 


The Group Coaching “Leadership 
Journey” 


Preparation 

Psychodynamically oriented group coaching 
work has a strong action-learning component, so 
it is important to do some diagnostic work up front 
to identify key issues executives face. This will 
allow to set priorities and the focus for the inter- 
ventions. Thus, the group coaching process starts 
with participants reflecting on their own leader- 
ship styles and patterns. To support this reflection, 
participants are asked to complete a proprietary — 
and entirely confidential, with access granted to 
the coach dedicated to the participants’ specific 
coaching group only — global 360-degree feed- 
back questionnaire. 

The questionnaire is adapted to goal of the 
intervention: when the goal is the exploration of 
strategic leadership issues, most often the GELM 
(Global Executive Leadership Mirror) is used, as 
it covers the entire range of issues executives face. 
When addressing top teams in companies, a 
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specific team-oriented 360 questionnaire, the 
LAQ (Leadership Archetype Questionnaire), is 
used. When assessing the organizational culture 
of companies, the OCA (Organizational Culture 
Audit) questionnaire will be the one best suited for 
the purpose. And sometimes, corporate clients 
insist on using their own, 360-degree feedback. 
Experienced group executive coaches are certified 
in many of these instruments and are skilled in 
adapting to and using even those they are not 
familiar with. It is important to point out that the 
questionnaires do not constitute an assessment of 
participants’ skills, competences, or potential but 
are uniquely used as a basis for creating a person- 
alized leadership development approach for each 
individual executive. 

To complete the whole picture, participants are 
asked not only to fill in the questionnaires them- 
selves but also to select a number of observers 
who do it for them: superiors, peers, and direct 
repots, as well as people from outside their pro- 
fessional peer group, for example, partners or 
adult children. This measurable, quantitative feed- 
back, provided by self as well as outsiders, is 
combined with qualitative feedback from partici- 
pants’ personal environment, as well as a detailed 
biography of each participant. All material is then 
provided to the group coaches, helping them to 
prepare for the coaching intervention and acquire 
a certain familiarity with the participants from 
multiple points of view. 


The Coaching Process 

Group coaching workshops typically take 
1-2 days, depending on the group size. Groups 
of four to six work best, facilitated by the profes- 
sional coach. The workshops are structured to 
transition participants into an atmosphere condu- 
cive to this work, then, when the necessary trust is 
present, conduct a 1—1.5 h session with each par- 
ticipant, after which participants will be helped to 
transition back to their daily lives. Based on their 
feedback instruments and other exercises, partic- 
ipants engage in a discussion of their feedback 
facilitated by their executive coach and with the 
other participants present, with the facilitators 
inviting other participants to share their views as 
well where appropriate. 
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In more in-depth versions of this group leader- 
ship process, the leadership coaching is spread 
over two modules of the executive program with 
one or more full coaching days in each module. 
Certain programs follow-up with individual 
one-on-one coaching, on others, the coaching 
day is preceded by a day of outdoor experiential 
learning exercises, constituting yet another source 
of valuable feedback material about the partici- 
pants (Van den Poel and Ward 2015). 

As an important part of the workshops, partic- 
ipants work with the coaches and the rest of the 
group to elaborate individual leadership action 
plans, with action items related to business and 
personal objectives, which are to be implemented 
during the 3—6 months after the coaching day. At 
the end of the day, participants commit publicly to 
their action items and are held accountable by 
other members of the group for their progress 
through a process called peer coaching, which 
entails regular contact and support between 
group members. The main goal of the after- 
group period shifts from applying lessons learned 
about one’s own individual leadership style to 
applying these skills to team and organizational 
leadership. 


Follow-Up 

In order to ensure that the insights and learning 
points of the coaching create a lasting effect in 
participants’ lives, at least one follow-up of some 
kind is essential. This can be one or several group 
conference calls with the coach a few weeks after 
the coaching day, or one or more follow-up calls 
with one’s peers or with the coach 1—2 months 
after the program, the goal being to support the 
participants in implementing their leadership 
action plan (Kets de Vries 2015). 


Outcome and Impact 

Given the nature of coaching, namely, that it 
targets first and foremost individual human 
beings’ internal processes — which then impact 
organizations — it is not surprising that the value 
of coaching for organizations has been hard to 
measure. Attempts have been made to measure 
the “ROI” of coaching from both a quantitative 
and a qualitative point of view: the Global 
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Coaching Report of the International Coaching 
Federation suggests an analysis of the benefits of 
coaching based on two performance metrics — one 
to measure return on investment (thus, its mone- 
tary benefits) and the other to measure return on 
expectations (coaching’s nonmonetary benefits) 
(ICF 2009). 

Looking at the impact of coaching from a 
quantitative, point of view, several sources point 
to considerable benefits. According to the Global 
Coaching Report of the ICF mentioned above, 
when asked if they or their company had experi- 
enced any financial changes (gains or losses) as a 
result of coaching, 40% of clients indicated that a 
positive financial change had occurred, while 
19% were unsure. The key findings of this study 
on individual and company ROI are the 
following: 


e Individual ROI: 68% of individuals indicated 
that they had at least made back their initial 
investment. 

e Company ROI: 86% of those able to provide 
figures to calculate company ROI indicated 
that their company had at least made their 
investment back, with 19% of them indicating 
an ROI of at least 50 times the initial invest- 
ment and a further 28% indicating an ROI of 
10—49 times the investment. 


Another source, a recent global survey by 
PriceWaterhouseCoopers and the Association 
Resource Center described in Forbes (Symonds 
2011) puts the mean return on investment in 
coaching seven times the initial investment, with 
more than 25% of coaching clients reported a ROI 
of 10—49 times the cost. 

In terms of return on expectations — i.e., non- 
monetary outcomes — the key findings of the ICF 
study were the following: 

The vast majority of clients indicated being 
very satisfied with their experience. Ninety-six 
percent of clients indicated that they would repeat 
the coaching experience given the same circum- 
stances that lead them there in the first place. The 
main benefits of the coaching process were 
described as being heightened self-esteem/self- 
confidence (80%), better relationships (73%), 
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increased communication (72%) and interper- 
sonal skills (71%), higher work performance 
(70%), better work/life balance (67%), and well- 
ness (63%). 

On a personal level, the most observable ben- 
efits experienced by executives as a result of their 
leadership coaching journey can be found both in 
the short and in the longer terms: the former is 
most evident when executives work on a very 
specific behavior at reentry, for example, “better 
listening” or “delegating more.” The latter, 
longer-term effect kicks in during the first weeks 
and months after reentry. Coming out of the 
coaching process with heightened self-awareness, 
executives will experiment with a new leadership 
style, which over time will create a deeper level of 
change in their leadership identity, thus having an 
effect on followers’ perceptions and behavior. 
This, in turn, will have a long-term influence on 
a number of aspects of the organization’s culture 
and strategy, with the coaching process thus 
resulting in a virtuous and self-reinforcing circle 
of positive change (Kets de Vries 2005). 

It becomes clear from these studies that exec- 
utive coaching can have considerable, even mea- 
surable impact. Let us now take a look at how and 
why group executive coaching differs in impact 
from one-to-one coaching. 

In group coaching situations, there are a num- 
ber of forces of change that increase the likelihood 
that participants will go through more lasting 
development. One of them is the abovementioned 
effect of the group coaching setting providing 
participants with a considerable dose of hope, as 
a consequence of noticing how the other people in 
the group are making better choices in their lives. 
Also, as mentioned, being part of a group of 
people with similar backgrounds and experiences 
helps the participants recognize that what they are 
going through is universal and that they are not 
alone in their confusion. Furthermore, the mem- 
bers of the group will be able to help each other by 
sharing information and strengths and by provid- 
ing mutual support to each other, thus boosting 
their self-confidence. In addition, the group pro- 
vides participants the opportunity to explore and 
experiment with new behaviors without too much 
risk, as it is a comfortable setting to practice 
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behaviors that could turn out to be destructive 
or unhelpful in real life. By interacting with 
other people and receiving feedback from the 
group and the coach, each individual can gain a 
greater understanding of him- or herself and 
learn what works and what doesn’t when it 
comes to their leadership style and functioning. 
The setting and support also help the participants 
realize that they are responsible for their own 
lives, actions, and choices. None of these factors 
are present to the same extent in one-to-one 
individual coaching. 

Having described the coaching process and its 
outcomes, it is important to say a few words about 
the person whose role is crucial to the process and 
its success or failure: the executive coach. 


The Coach 


In this final part of our chapter, we will look at the 
role of the coach in a small-group setting. The way 
the coach handles not only the group, but also 
him- or herself can make or break a group 
coaching experience. There are many traps that 
group executive coaches need to be aware of in 
order to help executives get the most effective 
coaching experience. 

The majority of executive coaches subscribe to 
two main streams of thought. These can be 
summed up as the psychodynamic and the 
cognitive-behavioral approaches. While the first 
orientation pays a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to the client’s past history (exploring the 
reasons for present-day problem behavior) as a 
basis for creating change, the second one disre- 
gards the past entirely, to focus on challenges that 
need to be taken care of in the present and in the 
future. 

Both forms of executive coaching can be suc- 
cessful in accomplishing the same thing: to help 
executives that struggle with contemporary issues 
in their lives — to help them function more effec- 
tively. The choice of one approach or the other 
very much depends on the coach’s training, style, 
and personality. Some coaches use only one 
approach with all their clients, while others tailor 
their approach based on a particular client’s needs, 
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symptoms, and personality, mixing and matching 
the two approaches for maximum results. 

The essence of the two approaches is the fol- 
lowing (Kets de Vries 2005): conceptually, 
coaches who prefer the psychodynamic approach 
try to help executives acquire increased self- 
knowledge and a deeper understanding of their 
relationships with others. To accomplish this 
task, they pay attention to the fact that a great 
deal of human behavior is unconscious. Further- 
more, they also take into consideration that one’s 
personal history deeply impacts the way they 
think, feel, and act in the present. Thus their 
main focus will be to find the hidden feelings 
and motives that participants have — to resolve 
unconscious conflicts as shown in present behav- 
ior. To discover these links, psychodynamically 
oriented coaches make a great effort to explore 
how events that have happened in early life have 
affected the way participants feel about them- 
selves, how they relate to others, and how they 
deal with their and others’ emotions. Through the 
examination of these unresolved conflicts (that are 
results of dysfunctional relationships from the 
past), they help their clients acquire a greater 
understanding of the influence of the past on pre- 
sent behavior — they help them to become more 
conscious of their unconscious thoughts, feelings, 
and motives. This kind of understanding will help 
coaches realize which aspects of those problems 
they may be able to solve or improve. In this 
journey of self-exploration, the coach will aid 
their clients to learn how to take greater control 
over their lives and respond to challenging situa- 
tions with healthy coping skills. 

The underlying concept behind the other prev- 
alent approach to coaching, the cognitive- 
behavioral approach, is that thoughts and feelings 
play a fundamental role in human behavior. 
Coaches who follow this method suggest that 
change happens when participants overcome 
their difficulties by identifying and changing dys- 
functional patterns of thinking, behavior, and 
emotional responses and acquire new coping tech- 
niques and problem-solving skills. Thus what 
these coaches do is making a great effort to help 
their clients recognize maladaptive thought pat- 
terns and behaviors and correct them through 
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conscious effort. The ultimate objective is to 
make clients understand that while they can’t con- 
trol every aspect of the world around them, they 
can take control of how they interpret and deal 
with things in their environment. This approach is 
more focused on the “here and now” compared to 
the psychodynamic one and does not devote much 
attention to the reasons of maladaptive behavior. 


The Pitfalls of Group Coaching 


Psychodynamically oriented leadership coaches 
draw heavily on psychotherapeutic frameworks 
and skills. In leadership coaching, as in psycho- 
therapy, there may be a discussion (depending on 
how deep the leadership coach and the client are 
willing to go) of blind spots, defensive reactions, 
and irrational thoughts. Thus, whatever depth the 
leadership coach and the client is prepared to go 
to, it is important to be prepared for emergencies 
in the coaching process, and coaches need to 
recognize the danger signs that can derail it. 

For these reasons, effective and constructive 
leadership coaching is built on a solid base of 
psychological understanding and practice. Partic- 
ularly in the case of group interventions, it is 
essential that the leadership coach has had some 
clinical training; otherwise, he or she will not be 
able to decipher dysfunctional group dynamics 
and individual pathology. Ideally, aspiring leader- 
ship coaches undergo clinical training to prepare 
them for the kind of deep-seated psychological 
problems that can derail the leadership coaching 
process. This kind of training starts with the coach 
becoming aware of his or her own psychological 
issues, which, left unexplored, will infiltrate and 
contaminate the coaching process. Only those 
leadership coaches, who have had some training 
in psychological techniques and methods, in com- 
bination with intensive experience of life in orga- 
nizations, are equipped to be most effective in the 
domain of group executive coaching. Coaches 
who are lacking training and experience in these 
two fundamental areas are likely to do more harm 
than good. Because the leadership coaching pro- 
cess often awakens deep-seated psychological 
problems, raising issues that need much more 
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than a simple coaching intervention, leadership 
coaches who do not have solid psychological 
training are woefully unequipped. A leadership 
coach’s inability to recognize such problems, or 
the tendency to downplay them, can have detri- 
mental results for individual and organization. 


Conclusion 


As we have seen in this chapter, while individual, 
one-to-one coaching can be very effective, group 
executive coaching brings some distinct advan- 
tages to the individual coachee, the group, and the 
organization, with both measurable and implicit 
benefits. As the constant changes in organiza- 
tional practices and processes put increasing and 
new types of pressures on leaders, executive 
coaching — and in particular group executive 
coaching — has shown to significantly contribute 
to executives managing the growing pressures. 
Looking at the way the practice of coaching has 
expanded from last-resort solution to a global 
industry in a matter of a few years, it seems fair 
to say that group executive coaching as an effec- 
tive executive development tool is here to stay. 
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Synonyms 


Direction; Guidance; Management 


Definition 


Leadership is the act of engaging others to pursue 
activities toward a specific goal. Organizational 
leadership involves engagement that supports 
goals that enhance the state of the organization. 


Introduction 


Leadership is not one approach and studying lead- 
ership is not an exact science. Definitions and 
explanations have varied over time. More impor- 
tantly, organizational leadership style needs to 
vary to accommodate individual skills, organiza- 
tional mission, and environmental factors. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who was the Supreme 
Commander of the European Allied Forces during 
World War II and the 34th President of the United 
States, said that “Leadership is the art of getting 
someone else to do something you want done 
because he wants to do it ...” In Eisenhower’s 
view, leadership is essentially about motivation 
and interaction with others (Eisenhower 1954). 
Many years before, Max Weber studied leadership 
in which he noted that the authority of leaders 
comes from three sources: charisma (force of 
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personality), traditional authority (organizational 
structure), and legal-rational authority (rules and 
regulation). From Weber’s perspective, leadership 
is about situation (Weber 1978). Putting these two 
views together, leadership within an organization 
encompasses two elements: the leadership situa- 
tion and interaction with others. 


Leadership Situation 


Beginning with the situation perspective identi- 
fied by Weber, Dartey-Baah reviews three leader- 
ship types, two of which fall into the situational 
category. Transactional leadership involves a 
transaction-based reward system, passive man- 
agement so that employees have space to carry 
out functions and active management only when 
there 1s a deviation. This leadership approach 
functions best in a stable environment (Dartey- 
Baah 2015). Aviolo et al. add transactional lead- 
ership which involves exchange of rewards for 
performance (Avolio et al. 2009). Kellis and Ran 
conclude that as public service evolves into a 
collection of different organization types provid- 
ing service, the traditional transactional leadership 
style loses its power (Kellis and Ran 2013). 

Dartey-Baah’s second situational leadership 
type is resilient leadership. Resilient leadership 
involves first-rate performance against goals. 
This performance responds to a situation in 
which market and technology are changing and 
success is achieved through innovation. Resilient 
leadership requires emotional intelligence from 
the leader who needs to keep the work force 
focused on organizational goals during turbulent 
times. While Dartey-Baah notes that situational 
leadership types generally focus on ensuring com- 
pliance with established procedures, because of 
the unsettled environment of the resilient leader, 
deviation from established procedures 1s a possi- 
bility (Dartey-Baah 2015). 


Leader Interaction with Others 


As Aviola et al. note, the perspective on leadership 
has changed over time. Leadership is now 
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described in dynamic terms such as shared, rela- 
tional, and strategic. The leadership literature 
now focuses on holistic and positive forms of lead- 
ership with an emphasis on causality between lead- 
ership, impacts, and outcomes. The follower has 
become more important in the system. Researchers 
see leadership as complex, distributed, and shared 
with alternate leadership approaches such as 
E-leadership (i.e., leadership using technology to 
manage dispersed individuals and groups) becom- 
ing more prominent (Avolio et al. 2009). 

Consistent with the movement to more inter- 
active, contextual leadership, Althaus uses a met- 
aphor approach in talking about the effects of 
leadership on organizations. She identifies three 
useful metaphors (i.e., mandarin, executive, and 
Sherpa) concerning those who exercise leadership 
in influencing those who govern. She suggests 
that the Sherpa is the most effective metaphor 
for the public sector, although the executive met- 
aphor is most prevalent in modern times. Below is 
her explanation of each metaphor. 


e Mandarins are elite and lead from position, 
often a birthright position. They are small in 
number and connect with those in power 
through family, class, culture, and the same 
schools. Mandarins are advisors to top officials 
and do not necessarily hold official positions. 
They are small in number and often do not 
interact directly with bureaucrats but rather 
provide their advice directly to the top elected 
or politically appointed official. 

e Executives are top bureaucratic officials who 
assist rather than advise top elected or appointed 
officials. Executives tend to be goal-oriented, 
dominated by the execution process, encour- 
aged by performance incentives, and focused 
on the interests of the elected official. 

e Sherpas lead through team work and act as the 
representative of the leader in the facilitation of 
the team. They build on the work the organi- 
zation has already completed and take the posi- 
tion that the leader cannot lead without the help 
of the follower. In addition to their focus on 
teamwork, Sherpas emphasize experience, 
goal creation, and environment. They obtain 
their power from their superior skill and 
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knowledge; however, to maintain power, they 
must continually demonstrate this skill and 
knowledge. Sherpas have a common goal 
with the political official, blend into the back- 
ground, and see their role as subservient to the 
political official (Althaus 2016). 


Dartey-Baah also addresses leader interaction 
with others when he discusses transformational 
leadership. This leadership type encompasses 
both a holistic and an individualistic attainment 
of group goals. The leader communicates through 
inspiration and works to advance the leadership 
abilities of employees. The purpose of transfor- 
mational leadership is to share organizational goal 
responsibility with employees (Dartey-Baah 
2015). Aviolo et al. add that transformational 
leaders go beyond self-interest to inspire perfor- 
mance beyond normal expectations. The transfor- 
mative leader often is charismatic, visionary, 
inspiring, and ideologically motivated (Avolio 
et al. 2009). Kellis and Ran note that relational 
leadership ideas include idealized influence, 
inspirational motivation, intellectual stimulation, 
and individual consideration (Kellis and Ran 
2013). In this context, Ljungholm concludes 
that transformational leaders use networks 
and pay attention to external challenges while 
crowdsourcing solutions with employees and 
other interested parties (Lyjungholm 2014). 

Additional authors address interaction between 
leaders and others. Mary Parker Follett first iden- 
tified shared leadership as a situation in which 
team members lead each other (Follett 1924). In 
discussing complexity leadership, Aviolo 
et al. suggest that in addition to follower behavior, 
the leader must look at the entire organizational 
context to determine which leadership approach 
i.e., adaptive, enabling, and administrative) is 
best (Avolio et al. 2009). Arena and Bien point 
out that complexity leadership also involves 
unleashing organizational capacity and the need 
to change from a focus on human capital to social 
capital. This requires adaptation and innovation in 
response to the pressure and opportunities (Arena 
and Uhl-Bien 2016). 

Levay defines the charismatic leader as one 
who has power because the followers see the 
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leader as extraordinary, especially gifted, and 
inspired. She adds that charismatic leaders arise 
in change environments and such leaders can both 
support and resist change (Levay 2010). Wright 
et al. suggest that charismatic leaders articulate a 
strategic vision, often take personal risks, and 
engage in unconventional behaviors to motivate 
followers (Wright et al. 2012). Zehir et al. note a 
positive connection between charismatic leader- 
ship, ethical climate, and organizational citizen- 
ship behavior. When a charismatic leader models 
ethical behavior, organizational members are 
motivated to follow ethical policies and establish 
helpful relationships (Zehir et al. 2014). 

Greenleaf first identified the concept of servant 
leadership (Greenleaf 1991), and Spears notes that 
servant leadership includes the following charac- 
teristics: listening, empathy, healing, awareness, 
persuasion, conceptualization, foresight, steward- 
ship, commitment, and guiding community 
(Spears 2004). These are all values that motivate 
others to participate in the leader’s goals. Lord and 
Brown note that leaders connect their self-concept 
to followers and make their values relevant to the 
situation (Lord and Brown 2001). Milakovich and 
Gordon discuss relational leadership in which 
leaders work together with others to develop a 
common collective meaning about the work. 
They note this approach makes everyone account- 
able for outcomes and encourages customer ser- 
vice (Milakovich and Gordon 2013). 

Ethical leadership uses elements of charismatic 
and servant leadership to cultivate the relationship 
between the leader and those being led. Cooper 
and Wright note that ethical leaders avoid the easy 
way out and focus on honor and style (Cooper 
1992). Hassan indicates that ethical leadership 
involves an ethical role model, fair treatment of 
others, and management promotion of ethical 
norms. He identifies benefits that include devel- 
opment of a sense of ownership and provision of a 
sense of autonomy for employees. Hassan notes 
that ethical leadership provides a safe environ- 
ment for employees, and he adds that performance 
improves and employees exercise voice when 
employees function in an environment of ethical 
leadership. Still ethical leadership does have 
potential drawbacks. Hassan identifies two 
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potential negative consequences: higher risks per- 
ceived by minorities for exercising voice and a 
bias by supervisors against subordinates that exer- 
cise voice (Hassan 2015). Aviolo et al. add that 
ethical leaders promote norms to other stake- 
holders through their personal actions and inter- 
personal relationships (Avolio et al. 2009). 

Leadership involving interaction with others is 
the area that continues to draw researcher interest, 
and many additional types of interaction-based 
leadership are being explored — too many to cover 
in a short article. However, a few examples give 
some sense of the work being done in this area. 
Doig and Hargrove note that entrepreneurial 
leaders have unusual drive and use rewards and 
sanctions to build coalitions that achieve large 
goals (Doig and Hargrove 1987). Aviolo 
et al. suggest multicultural leaders working in envi- 
ronments with multiple cultural contexts require 
cross-cultural knowledge and sensitivity. They 
note that cognitive leadership involves an emphasis 
on leaders understanding how followers think and 
process information. They also highlight authentic 
leadership which involves transparent and ethical 
leader behavior (Avolio et al. 2009), while 
Schneider adds that interorganizational relation- 
ships are more important than organizational hier- 
archy (Schneider 2002). 


Political Leadership 


Stansfield analyzes public administration leader- 
ship from the aspect of the political leader, e.g., 
ministers in Great Britain and political appointees 
in the USA. She notes that political leaders have 
three areas of concern: arenas, achievements, and 
activities. With respect to arenas, political leaders 
deal with higher-level political officials, bureau- 
crats within their departments, and the 
public. With respect to achievements, these 
leaders typically have driving ambitions to sup- 
port the goals of the elected official and can be 
easily frustrated when high change ambitions are 
stifled by limited opportunities to achieve that 
change. While political leaders recognize and 
take advantage of opportunities, they are also 
aware of personal risks such as being fired by 
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the elected official or losing the current position 
because the elected official loses the election 
(Stansfield 2016). 

With respect to activities, political leaders lead, 
communicate clearly what they want, manage 
connections through the development of strategic 
partnerships, and work within cross perspectives 
and multiple arenas. Political leaders are accus- 
tomed to dealing with contentious issues. They 
balance a focus on support for the leader of the 
party while paying attention to the needs of the 
bureaucracy that they lead. Successful political 
leaders persist, build alliances, maintain connec- 
tions with elected officials, and keep close ties 
with their constituencies (Stansfield 2016). 

Allen addresses the connection between polit- 
ical leaders and career or subject matter experts 
when he discusses meta-leadership. He notes that 
people, departments, and organizations need to 
address major onetime events by disregarding 
traditional boundaries to develop trust, networks, 
collaboration, and cooperation. He stresses the 
importance of the political leader understanding 
himself, his emotions, the events, and the chal- 
lenge correctly. He highlights the need for the 
political leader to support staff (Allen 2012). 


Bureaucratic Leadership 


An important part of leadership in government 
research has been the interaction of the leadership 
style with public service motivation (PSM). 
Wright et al. note that transformational leadership 
enhances PSM and the result shapes positive orga- 
nizational outcomes. The effect is indirect by 
shaping the values and perceptions of followers 
through the clarification of organizational goals. 
Wright et al. add that public service transforma- 
tional leaders serve as role models, point fol- 
lowers toward goals, and challenge old 
organization assumptions. These activities 
strengthen goal clarity, improve follower motiva- 
tion, and increase the employee’s positive percep- 
tion of the agency mission (Wright et al. 2012). 
Althaus notes that public administration is a 
balance between strict accountability and the pub- 
lic interest against expedient political 
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requirements. The bureaucratic leader becomes a 
trusted policy guide for and a hauler of adminis- 
trative issues to the political leader. Althaus adds 
that in this environment no one single leadership 
model works (Althaus 2016). 

Stansfield notes that civil servants need to 
allow political leaders space and scope to shape 
agendas, develop relationships, and operate from 
a political perspective (Stansfield 2016). Consis- 
tent with Stansfield’s perspective, Kellis and Ran 
suggest that public administrators are reluctant to 
choose strong leadership in deference to the role 
of the elected official in policy making. They 
highlight the need for the public administrators 
to be authentic, following an internal moral com- 
pass and behaving consistent with that compass. 
There is a tension between leadership discretion 
and accountability to the will of the people. The 
work of the public administrator crosses multiple 
partnerships, departments, levels of government, 
and networks. In this context, new public leader- 
ship theory focuses on organizational stakeholder 
involvement rather than decision-making cen- 
tered in one person (Kellis and Ran 2013). 

Ingraham notes that the public service environ- 
ment is complicated by unanticipated needs, 
constrained resources, and a focus on performance 
(Ingraham 2005). Riccuci indicates that executive 
bureaucrats require both political and managerial 
acumen, the ability to deal with difficult situations 
and technical expertise (Riccucci 1995). Smith 
suggests that women tend to be selected for public 
leadership positions when times are tough and the 
risks are high (Smith 2015). 


Conclusion 


Leadership approaches in organizations have var- 
ied over time. However, the trend is clear. Older 
leadership methods tend to be focused on structure, 
while newer leadership methods focus on adaptive- 
ness. Older leadership perspectives tend to focus 
on process, and newer leadership perspectives 
focus on people. Older leadership techniques tend 
to provide rewards and punishments, while newer 
leaderships techniques share information and 
encourage employee involvement. 
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The older leadership tactics still work in stable 
environments. However, most organizations no 
longer have stable environments. The environ- 
ment for public sector organizations is particularly 
rife with change. Elections bring cyclic change. 
Restricted budgets, which currently affect most 
public organizations, cause change. The demands 
for transparency raised by the public, the involve- 
ment of the public in voicing policy concerns 
using new social networking tools, and long- 
term mistrust of government all push change in 
the public sector. This change will force public 
sector leaders to use the newest leadership 
techniques. 


Cross-References 
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Leadership in the Public Sector of Trinidad 
Definition 


The most senior civil servant of a government 
ministry charged with running the ministry on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Permanent secretaries are the non-political, 
usually career civil service heads, leaders (and 
“accounting officers”), or chief executives of gov- 
ernment ministries who have security of tenure 
and are expected to hold their positions for a 
number of years, i.e., permanently, at a ministry 
as distinct from the changing political heads of 
these ministries; in Trinidad and Tobago’s 
instance, the political posts are called ministers 
and junior/deputy ministers. 

The permanent secretary (PS) is the most 
senior civil servant and accounting officer, in a 
government ministry. Each permanent secretary 
supports the government minister at the head of 
the ministry, providing a second rung of leader- 
ship, and is also accountable to parliament for the 
ministry’s actions and performance. 


Introduction 


The part of the national economy composed of 
government ministries, departments, and 
government-run enterprises and agencies that pro- 
vide goods and services to the population is known 
as the public sector. Such goods and services 
include health care, education, security, public 
roads, transportation systems, as well as the eco- 
nomic management of the resources of the state. 

In Trinidad and Tobago, the President of the 
Republic acts on the advice of the prime minister 
and appoints ministers under the provisions of 
subsection (3) of section 76 of the Laws of Trin- 
idad and Tobago. Every ministry is led by a min- 
ister, and in some cases, ministries have a deputy 
or junior minister or parliamentary secretary. 
These ministers have cabinet responsibility for 
the ministry that they are appointed to by the 
president. 

The current structure of the public sector of 
Trinidad and Tobago has multiple levels of lead- 
ership. The Civil Service Act Chapter 23:01 of the 
Laws of Trinidad and Tobago states, 
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3. (1) The several public offices in the public service 

from time to time set out in the First Schedule shall 
be deemed to constitute the Civil Service of Trinidad 
and Tobago which is hereby established for the 
purposes of this Act. 

(2) A public officer who holds a public office in 
the public service that by subsection (1) is deemed 
to be an office in the Civil Service shall be referred 
to as a civil servant. 


This act goes on to outline certain senior public 
officers in its Second Schedule. The permanent 
secretary is named in this schedule, this office is 
present in each ministry, and its holder is the most 
senior civil servant and is responsible for the 
day-to-day running of the ministry. 

The permanent secretary’s post forms the sec- 
ond level of leadership in each ministry and is 
charged with leading the ministry in a functional 
sense. Persons holding this office often ascend to 
the position based on a system of seniority-based 
promotion. Leadership in government ministries 
often demonstrates a functional perspective of 
leadership where leadership is determined by the 
organizational context (Katz and Kahn 1978) and 
at the service of organizational effectiveness 
(Zaccaro and Klimoski 2001; Hackman and Wal- 
ton 1986). In such a system, the hierarchical con- 
text of leadership would determine the degree of 
responsibility, influence, control, and power that 
any position holds. In this context the permanent 
secretary would hold the second highest position 
of leadership in the ministry’s hierarchy. 


Role and Function of the Permanent 
Secretary 


The permanent secretary is expected to direct the 
operations and activities of a ministry. The per- 
manent secretary provides the leadership neces- 
sary for the effective functioning and supervising 
of its departments, divisions, finances, and human 
resources. The permanent secretary also provides 
policy advice to the minister, formulates and 
implements policies and programs, and gives 
decision-making support to the minister. The per- 
manent secretary is involved in overseeing the 
ministry’s financial management, procurement, 
strategic planning, and strategic functions. The 
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permanent secretary is also responsible for the 
ministry’s public relations and recruitment activi- 
ties and ensures that appropriate human resource 
management policies are implemented. 

A permanent secretary is expected to use their 
initiative, discretion, and independent judgment 
in keeping with existing legislation and policies 
in order to achieve identified performance goals in 
keeping with the government’s policy framework. 
The permanent secretary is the accounting officer 
and procurement officer of the ministry and is 
responsible for the development and review of 
the annual budgetary proposals and administers 
disbursements in accordance with existing finan- 
cial regulations. The permanent secretary is also 
expected to manage a cadre of professional, tech- 
nical, and administrative personnel and negotiate 
and communicate effectively with both internal 
and external clients. 

The permanent secretary is required to report 
to the parliament and attend parliamentary pro- 
ceedings adding another dimension to the role and 
function of the office. 

The permanent secretary reports to the minister 
on the operations and accomplishments of the 
ministry and ensures that the minister 1s provided 
with the required notes for cabinet, speeches, 
briefing documents, as well as responses to par- 
liamentary questions. The permanent secretary 
also represents the minister and government in 
local and international fora. 


The Law and the Permanent Secretary 


The permanent secretary’s role and function is not 
outlined in one piece of national legislation; 
instead a number of divergent pieces of legislation 
outline the parameters within which the perma- 
nent secretary must function, and these are the: 


1. Civil Service Act Chapter 23:01 of the Laws of 


Trinidad and Tobago 
2. The Exchequer and Audit Act Chapter 69:01 
3. The Financial Regulations, made under 


Section 45(1) of the Exchequer and Audit Act 
Chapter 69:01 
4. The Integrity in Public Life Act 2000 
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5. The Public Procurement and Disposal of Pub- 
lic Property Act 2015 


The Civil Service Act Chap. 23:01 outlines 
the permanent secretary’s role with respect to 
recruitment, staff allocation, reporting, record 
keeping, fiscal responsibility, performance man- 
agement, payment of allowances, staffing 
arrangements, personnel management, property 
management, and staff discipline. 

The Exchequer and Audit Act Chap. 69:01 
outlines the role of the permanent secretary 
regarding financial oversight and his/her role as 
the accounting officer with regard to the inspec- 
tion of the official books and records. Under this 
act, the permanent secretary has additional 
reporting responsibilities with regard to the 
reporting of undue delays in revenue collection. 
Section 4(b) of the financial regulations indicates 
that, as accounting officer, the permanent secre- 
tary is responsible for ensuring that the public 
funds entrusted to him/her are properly safe- 
guarded and are applied only to the purposes 
intended by Parliament and that the financial 
business of the State for which he is responsible 
is properly conducted. 

The Financial Regulations made under 
Section 45(1) of the Exchequer and Audit Act 
Chap. 69:01 go on to outline in great detail the 
responsibilities and liabilities of the accounting 
officer. The accounting officer is responsible for 
ensuring that the prescribed system of accounting 
is established and maintained, supervising the 
receipt of public funds and the appropriate alloca- 
tion of same, the securing of public money and the 
appropriate management of this money, and the 
strict supervision of subordinate officers who col- 
lect and spend public money. The Permanent Sec- 
retary 1s required to prepare and transmit to the 
Auditor General an account of the money 
expended by his/her Ministry. 

The Public Procurement and Disposal of 
Public Property Act 2015 outlines how public 
property should be retained and disposed of in 
accordance with the principles of good gover- 
nance such as accountability, transparency, integ- 
rity and value for money. It outlines how 
procuring entities, the public bodies engaged in 
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procurement proceedings, should conduct busi- 
ness. Consequently, the act’s provisions outline 
how permanent secretaries are expected to exe- 
cute public procurement on behalf of the state. It 
also outlines how stores and equipment of a public 
body should be disposed of, thereby outlining the 
role of the permanent secretary as the accounting 
officer. 

The Integrity in Public Life Act 2000 requires 
permanent secretaries who are identified as “per- 
sons in public life” to file declarations of their 
income, assets, and liabilities with the Integrity 
Commission. This commission was established to 
prevent corruption on the part of persons in public 
life through its provisions for public disclosure, 
regulation of the conduct of persons who carry out 
functions on behalf of the public, and the preser- 
vation and promotion of the integrity of public 
institutions and officials. These persons, including 
permanent secretaries, are expected to file a dec- 
laration of income, assets, and liabilities in excess 
of 10,000 Trinidad and Tobago dollars with the 
commission and to advise the commission of any 
changes in their registrable interests. Any breach 
of the provisions of the act would result in the 
commission taking such action as it deems appro- 
priate, or, in the instance that an offence has been 
committed, referring the matter to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 

Section 24 of the Integrity in Public Life Act 
2000 requires permanent secretaries (and other 
persons in public life) to perform their functions 
and administer public resources in an effective and 
efficient manner. This section of the act goes on to 
stipulate that such officials are to: 


(a) Be fair and impartial in exercising his public duty 

(b) Afford no undue preferential treatment to any 
group or individual 

(c) Arrange his private interests whether pecuniary 
or otherwise in such a manner as to maintain 
public confidence and trust in his integrity 

(2) A person to whom this part applies shall not: 

(a) Use his office for the improper advancement of 
his own or his familys personal or financial 
interests or the interest of any person 

(b) Engage in any transaction, acquire any posi- 
tion or have any commercial or other interest 
that is incompatible with his office, function 
and duty or the discharge thereof 
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(c) Use public property or services for activities 

not related to his official work 

(d) Directly or indirectly use his office for private 

gain 

This act goes on further to outline the perime- 
ters within which the permanent secretaries can 
operate with regard to the receipt of gifts, confi- 
dentiality, a prohibition on the use of “insider 
information” and influence, as well as conflict of 
interests. This act prohibits these officials from 
breeching the confidentiality of their offices, 
using their positions to disclose sensitive informa- 
tion to which they have become privy, as well as 
the use of their respective offices to influence or 
coerce persons in order to further their own per- 
sonal interests. The act also sets a limit on the 
value and nature of the gifts that these officials 
are allowed to receive and under what 
circumstances. 

The foregoing pieces of legislation outline the 
very wide gamut of the permanent secretaries’ 
responsibilities which range from that of the 
financial responsibilities attached to the post to 
the high standards of personal conduct and integ- 
rity expected of the officer to their responsibilities 
for the maintenance of government property. 
These laws have as an underlying theme the 
requirement of high standards of professional 
and personal conduct resulting in good 
governance. 

There is however one other aspect of the per- 
manent secretaries’ role that must be examined, 
that of their interaction with the political director- 
ate, 1.e., the elected/selected politicians who are 
given the responsibility of being the minister of 
each ministry. At times the relationships between 
the respective permanent secretaries and the 
respective ministers often involve conflicts of a 
financial and policy-related nature and lead to 
inefficiencies in service delivery and a lack of 
effective governance. 


Conflict Between the Permanent 
Secretary and the Political Directorate 


In the public sector of Trinidad and Tobago, there 
is ample room for conflict between the permanent 
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secretary and the executive/political directorate 
due to the absence of specific rules and regulations 
to govern the very delicate relationship between 
the two offices. The term “political directorate” 
refers to the executive inclusive of cabinet minis- 
ters as well as other elected or selected politicians. 

According to Svara (1999, 678), The comple- 
mentarity of politics and administration holds that 
the relationship between elected officials and 
administrators is characterized by interdependency, 
extensive interaction, distinct but overlapping roles, 
and political supremacy and administrative subor- 
dination coexisting with reciprocity of influence in 
both policy making and administration. 

Such interaction and inter- 
dependency as well as overlapping roles often 
lead to conflict. These “political” office holders 
are not bound by the same terms, conditions, laws, 
and regulations as their respective permanent 
secretaries; indeed conflicts often occur due to 
the perceived inflexibility of the permanent secre- 
taries and their reluctance in some instances to 
unquestioningly go along with and implement 
executive’s plans (Larson and Coe 1999). 

Indeed it is widely acknowledged, though not 
accepted, that the elected/selected minister, as the 
political leader and representative of the execu- 
tive, has responsibility for policy direction of the 
ministry that he/she has been charged with based 
on the general policies of the government of the 
day (Agere 1999). Alternately, the permanent sec- 
retary, in his/her capacity as the “leader” of the 
ministry, has responsibility for the day-to-day run- 
ning/administration of the ministry. The interac- 
tion of the offices of the minister and permanent 
secretary is often not that clear-cut, and lines 
become blurred, with ministers requiring the 
cooperation of permanent secretaries in order to 
have the human and capital resources allocated 
and disbursed to have certain initiatives executed 
and the permanent secretary relying on the minis- 
ter to have certain policy decisions taken to cabi- 
net for executive approval. The two offices by 
necessity are required to have a symbiotic rela- 
tionship; if cooperation and symbiosis do not take 
place between the two offices, the work of the 
Ministry will be impeded and the permanent 
secretary’s role of ensuring the effective and 


extensive 
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efficient performance of the ministry would not be 
carried out. 

The permanent secretary is expected to sup- 
port, guide, and advise the minister on all aspects 
of the work of the respective ministry, and in so 
doing he/she plays a very important leadership 
role. The permanent secretary cannot coerce or 
force a minister to take his/her advice or to pursue 
any particular course of action. The Exchequer 
and Audit Act Chap. 69.01 makes provision for 
instances where there is disagreement between the 
permanent secretary/accounting officer and the 
minister, in Section 10 of the act. In such an 
instance the permanent secretary is expected to 
place his/her objections in writing to the minister 
and following the minister’s adherence of his 
decision, accept the decision, and act only on the 
written instructions of the minister; copies of the 
objections are to be forwarded to the treasury and 
auditor general. 

However, there are other instances of conflict 
upon which the laws and regulations remain 
silent, such as policy direction, politically moti- 
vated/partisan changes in non-legislated pro- 
cesses and procedures, political interference in 
the administration, and daily running of the min- 
istry (Singh and Singh 2011; Hodder 2009; 
Farazmand 2001). If the permanent secretary is 
unfamiliar or unsure of his/her role and function, it 
is possible for an overzealous minister to assume 
the role of “administrative leader” and become the 
“de facto permanent secretary” of the ministry and 
commandeer its operations. There is little or no 
legislative or regulatory redress for such an infrac- 
tion, and often such an occurrence can only be 
stopped by directly appealing to the head of the 
public service and possibly the prime minister for 
an intervention (Larson and Coe 1999), 


Conclusion 


The permanent secretary carries out a very impor- 
tant leadership role in the public sector of Trinidad 
and Tobago. The holder of this office is expected 
to direct the operations and activities of a ministry, 
while adhering to the various laws and regulations 
which govern the operations of the office and the 
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agencies within the public sector. Attached to this 
office is a great deal of responsibility; indeed, the 
holders of said office are accountable to the exec- 
utive and legislature while not being elected offi- 
cials themselves. Further to which, the permanent 
secretary 1s expected to guard the public interest 
against unscrupulous politicians and administra- 
tive inefficiency and wastage. 

While there are various laws which govern the 
work of the permanent secretary, it is extremely 
important for a permanent secretary to be inti- 
mately acquainted with and to understand the 
length and breadth of his/her duties and functions 
in order to carry out the areas of the work for which 
there are no rules or legislation. A permanent sec- 
retary who is thoroughly acquainted with their 
duties as well as the laws/regulations that govern 
the same would be well placed to guard against 
conflicts with the political directorate and be able to 
avoid any attempts at political interference or influ- 
ence and successfully don the mantle of leadership. 
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Introduction 


The leadership, ethics, and decision-making 
nexus 1s complex; yet many scholars posit a direct 
relationship between ethical behaviors influenced 
by leaders and enhanced organizational perfor- 
mance (Brown and Treviño 2006; Detert 
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et al. 2007; Ehrhart 2004; LePine et al. 2008). 
Furthermore, given the aggregate number of 
issues encompassed within the term “ethics,” 
there are few management decisions free of any 
ethical component. Decision-making is embedded 
in the concept of leadership, as those who have the 
authority and the ability to make informed, well- 
reasoned, and timely decisions are often viewed as 
leaders. Early research in the field of organiza- 
tional behavior established an understanding of 
decision-making processes as essential to an 
understanding of the behavior of organizations 
(Cyert and March 1963; March and Simon 
1958). Despite such a clear overlap, leadership, 
ethics, and decision-making are often discussed in 
isolation from one another or through paradigms 
that propose relatively new concepts rather than 
integrate existing ones. However, through an anal- 
ysis of well-established paradigms in each of 
these areas, as well as the leading thought on 
ethical leadership and ethical decision-making, a 
clear depiction of the interdependency among 
leadership, ethics, and decision-making begins to 
emerge. 

More specifically, decision-making is a 
dynamic mechanism through which ethical 
leaders influence ethical behavioral outcomes 
of group members. To understand how this rela- 
tionship functions, it is important to distinguish 
between the two widely established components 
of ethical leadership: moral person and moral 
manager. A leader who is moral person and 
self-identifies as a moral person or possesses a 
moral identity is more likely to integrate ethics 
into their decision-making processes and, thus, 
produce ethical outcomes. A moral person is 
someone seen as possessing trustworthiness, 
integrity, and honesty. As a moral manager, a 
leader will inform the decision-making of group 
members by role-modeling behavior as a moral 
person, communicating relevant information, as 
well as strategically using rewards and punish- 
ments to develop group members’ capacity for 
ethical decision-making on their own (Treviño 
et al. 2006). This chapter will present and 
discuss the research on how leaders can estab- 
lish themselves as moral people and moral 
managers. 
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Theoretical Frameworks: Ethical 
Leadership and Ethical Decision-Making 


Decision-making is embedded in the intersection 
between ethics and leadership. Based on leading 
research in the area, Brown and his colleagues 
define ethical leadership as “the demonstration of 
normatively appropriate conduct through personal 
actions and interpersonal relationships, and the 
promotion of such conduct to followers through 
two-way communication, reinforcements, and 
decision-making” (Brown et al. 2005, p. 120). 


Moral Versus Amoral and Immoral 
Management 

Immoral managers make decisions that are discor- 
dant with the ethical standards of an organization or 
society, in general. They actively choose options or 
adopt behaviors they know to be unethical in order 
to pursue some other aim. An immoral manager’s 
motives are often selfish and unsupported by any 
moral philosophy. At the extreme, they do not 
consider stakeholder interests, unless these inter- 
ests benefit the manager, when making decisions, 
and show little regard for those who stand between 
them and their interests. 

It is important to note that moral management 
stands in contrast to not only immoral manage- 
ment, but amoral management. Amoral managers 
that simply fail to recognize the moral compo- 
nents of decision-making in organizations can do 
so intentionally or unintentionally. Perhaps not 
as nefarious as immoral managers, amoral man- 
agement can be just as damning ethically to an 
organization. 

Intentionally amoral managers believe that 
business decisions can be isolated from ethics 
and intentionally exclude any ethical consider- 
ations from factoring into their judgments. 
Unintentionally amoral managers lack the moral 
awareness and ethical perception needed to realize 
the ethical components of decisions. Regardless of 
intentionality, amoral managers fail to provide the 
ethical guidance their organizations need. 


Ethical Decision-Making Models 
Ethical decision-making models provide a frame- 
work for understanding the specific ways in which 
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leader qualities and behavior affect certain behav- 
ioral outcomes among organizational members. 
Closely aligned with traditional decision-making 
process models, Rest (1986) outlined a process for 
ethical decision-making based upon four steps: 
moral awareness, moral judgment, moral inten- 
tion, and moral action or behavior. The initial 
moral awareness step, similar to problem identifi- 
cation in the rational decision-making model, 
recognizes the moral aspect, dilemma, or compo- 
nent of a situation. The moral judgment step, 
encompassing the establishment and evaluation 
of criteria and alternatives, involves deciding 
whether potential actions are ethical. Intention, 
or the selection of a moral alternative over others, 
establishes the goal of moral action. Finally, 
behavior, or implementation, describes engage- 
ment in ethical actions. Throughout this process, 
variables related to the individual, organizational, 
or situational context and moral intensity of the 
issue moderate and mediate outcomes. This 
framework is useful for understanding both how 
a leader makes ethical decisions and influences 
those of others. 

Moral intensity plays a moderating role 
throughout the decision-making process. When 
the magnitude of consequences is great, social 
consensus is strong, probability of effect is 
high, temporal immediacy and geographical prox- 
imity exist, effect is concentrated, decision- 
makers self-identify with those affected by the 
decision, and resultant moral intensity 1s shown 
to lead to greater moral awareness, better moral 
judgment, moral intent, and moral action (Brown 
and Trevifio 2006). 


Leaders as Moral Persons and Ethical 
Decision-Making 


Leaders are seen as moral persons when they 
demonstrate certain traits, behaviors, and 
decision-making patterns. Critical traits include 
integrity, trustworthiness, and honesty. The 
corresponding behaviors generally reveal a con- 
cern for other people, openness, and a personal 
morality (Trevino et al. 2000). While it is impor- 
tant that these traits and behaviors be recognized 
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as ethical from an external perspective, a leader 
that self-identifies as a moral person — otherwise 
known as having a moral identity — will more 
successfully make ethical decisions and influence 
others to behave in ethical ways (Mayer 
et al. 2012). Indeed, studies reveal moral identity 
to be a robust indicator of organizational ethical 
outcomes (Mayer et al. 2012). 


Moral Person and Awareness 

The literature establishes several mechanisms 
through which a leader’s moral person influences 
the decision-making process. In the initial stage, a 
person that self-identifies as ethical will have 
greater moral awareness, or the ability to recog- 
nize the ethical component of an issue or decision. 
According to Lapsley and Lasky, a person who 
has a moral identity is “one for whom moral 
schemas are chronically available, readily primed, 
and easily activated for information processing” 
(2001, p. 347). Thus, leaders who are moral per- 
sons will naturally consider relevant ethical issues 
when making a decision or at a minimum recog- 
nize where a moral dimension might need further 
consideration. 

Moral awareness assumes an above-average 
familiarity with a broad range of ethical issues. 
However, there are leaders considered to be 
moral persons that simply have never been 
exposed to certain issues or had cause to consider 
them. Moral persons aiming to be ethical leaders 
can employ certain strategies, such as stake- 
holder engagement or participative decision- 
making, to counteract deficiencies in moral 
awareness. 


Moral Person and Judgment 

The judgment stage of the decision-making pro- 
cess is influenced by the cognitive thought pro- 
cesses of a moral person, or moral judgment. 
Kohlberg’s (1969) theory of cognitive moral 
development proposes three levels of develop- 
ment to differentiate the reasoning processes 
used when making moral judgments. A moral 
person can be said to have advanced to the final 
or postconventional, autonomous, principled 
level within Kohlberg’s moral development 
schema. Within each level, two stages exist to 
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further differentiate development. Once reaching 
the final level, a moral person can reside at 
stage 5 — social-contract orientation — or stage 
6, universal-ethical-principle orientation. Both 
stages are characterized by an emphasis on the 
universality of individual rights and ethical 
principles. Thus, a moral person would likely 
seek and weight criteria based on the moral phi- 
losophy to which he or she prescribes. An ethical 
consequentialist — someone who evaluates the 
ethics of a decision based on the outcomes of 
that decision rather than the actions employed to 
produce said outcomes — would include effects of 
a decision within the list of criteria analyzed. On 
the other hand, an ethical formalist — someone 
who determines the ethics of a situation based on 
the actions taken or means rather than effects or 
ends — would only identify criteria related to a 
specific behavior rather than the outcomes of 
such behavior. Werhane (1999) suggests that 
moral imagination is needed to generate decision 
alternatives that recognize and address the norms, 
relationships, and social roles interfused within 
the situation. Once alternatives are developed, a 
moral person may evaluate them based on which 
best promotes the fair treatment of people 
(principle of justice), best protects an individual’s 
moral and legal rights (principle of rights), or 
produces the greatest good for the greatest number 
of people (has the greatest utility principle of 
utilitarianism). 


Moral Person and Intention 

The personal morality of a leader influences the 
way in which alternatives are selected at the inten- 
tion stage of the decision-making process. Theo- 
retically, a person with greater moral awareness 
would be less likely to use subconscious decision- 
making biases that lead to unintended, unethical 
outcomes. Because they prioritize moral values 
over others (Rest 1986), their selections are less 
likely to be based on mental schemas responsible 
for biased decision-making. Mental schemas are 
often unintended yet still self-serving. However, 
even individuals with high morality have uncon- 
scious biases or use decision-making heuristics, or 
shortcuts. Specifically, four sources of uncon- 
scious influence have been suggested as 
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particularly common, including implicit forms of 
prejudice, self-serving biases, conflicts of interest, 
and fundamental attribution errors. The funda- 
mental attribution error is the tendency to over- 
claim credit when things go right and blame others 
when things go wrong. Other dangerous biases 
may include anchoring adjustment, availability 
heuristic, escalation of commitment, hindsight, 
correlation and causality bias, overconfidence, 
framing, satisficing, familiarity (greater willing- 
ness to harm strangers), and discounting 
(minimizing or ignoring decisions that do not 
have immediate consequences). Recognizing the 
existence of these biases or heuristics, a moral 
person can seek to consciously avoid them when 
identifying and selecting a moral alternative. 
Several studies establish a direct causal link 
between moral identity and ethical leadership, 
explaining that a strong perception of oneself as 
moral functions as a self-regulatory mechanism 
motivating moral action (Aquino et al. 2009; 
Mayer et al. 2012). Leaders whose main source 
of motivation is the desire to reinforce an ethical 
self-concept, either in their own eyes or through 
those of others, will demonstrate moral intent. 


Moral Person and Moral Action or Behavior 

The issue of moral agency arises at the behavior or 
implementation stage of the decision-making pro- 
cess, as leaders that are moral persons likely have 
the capacity to act with reference to right and 
wrong. In other words, they are likely to have 
the resources, legitimacy, and knowledge to trans- 
form a moral intent into a moral action. To illus- 
trate, two members of an organization witness the 
CEO alter financial reports to make it appear as if 
he’d been more effective during his tenure. Both 
members share similar levels of organizational 
commitment and recognize the unethical action 
as harmful to the general welfare of the organiza- 
tion and want to protect the organization by 
reporting the CEO. While one member is a 
low-level accountant with limited job security 
and power within the firm, the other is the Chief 
Financial Officer, who reports directly to the 
Board of Directors. In this scenario, both 
employees share similar levels of moral aware- 
ness, moral judgment, and moral intent but, differ 
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in their ability to realize their intent through 
action. Even if the accountant was able to report 
the CEO’s actions to the Board, he may choose to 
believe the CEO, with whom he likely have a 
relationship, over a low-level, expendable 
employee. Alternatively, the CFO may have 
stronger moral agency to take moral action in 
that she has the credibility and access to convince 
the Board of the CEO’s transgression. 


Leaders as Moral Managers 
and the Influence on the Decision- 
Making of Others 


Being a moral person is essential to being an ethical 
leader, but this quality alone does not enable a 
leader to consistently influence the decision- 
making of others. In addition to demonstrating 
personal morality, ethical leaders are moral man- 
agers. As a corollary to moral person, the concept 
of moral management captures the components of 
ethical leadership that relate to a leader’s interaction 
with group members and the organization. 

While it is important for leaders to contribute to 
the design, development, and implementation of 
formal policies, structures, and systems intended 
to guide ethical decision-making, these actions 
alone do not constitute moral management. 
Trevino and Brown (2004) note that one of the 
largest myths surrounding business ethics says 
that ethics can be managed solely through formal 
ethics codes and programs. While leaders should 
ensure the existence of standards, training, advice 
lines, and reporting mechanisms, these elements 
will only increase the likelihood that observed 
misconduct will be curtailed or reported (Treviño 
and Brown 2004). In other words, leaders aiming 
to affect ethical outcomes must not only create a 
formal framework that informs, places incentives, 
and constrains decision-making but also must 
manage morally by using their power and position 
to ensure employees are informed, socialized, and 
empowered to behave in a way that reinforces the 
said framework. Thus, leaders that can be defined 
as moral managers role model ethical behavior, 
communicate consistently about values and 
ethics, and use reward and control systems to 
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influence ethical behavioral outcomes. Addition- 
ally, they are likely to employ participative lead- 
ership and decision-making styles. 


Leadership Styles 

Leadership style is a variable developed to 
describe the way leaders interact with their group 
members when making decisions and attempting 
to influence the behavioral direction of the group. 
While many descriptive versions of leader style 
have been proposed, most of them can be grouped 
into three distinct categories. The categories are 
described along three continua; autocratic versus 
participative, transactional versus transforma- 
tional, and task versus socio-emotional. Most 
applicable to the analysis of moral management 
in decision-making is the autocratic—participative 
continuum. 


Leader’s Decision-Making Style 

Moral managers may employ a stakeholder 
engagement strategy to inform each stage of the 
decision-making process. In this manner, a 
leader’s decision-making style can moderate the 
impact of personal morality on ethical outcomes. 
The literature plots styles in relation to two axes: 
(1) level of group engagement in decision-making 
presets (problem identification or awareness, 
alternative generation, and evaluation or judg- 
ment) and (2) level of group involvement in actual 
alternative selection and implementation. Leaders 
with autocratic styles demand limited input from 
group members, while participative styles encom- 
pass various levels of participation on both axes. 
While autocratic styles can be seen as a means of 
output control, they rely too heavily on one per- 
son’s ability to recognize the full breadth of moral 
components in decisions, to weigh criteria and 
alternatives fairly, and to make selections absent 
of the influence of bias. 

Participative decision-making styles can coun- 
teract an individual’s own moral limitations. By 
engaging others, a leader can draw on collective 
insight and various perspectives to identify impor- 
tant moral components of decisions. Group and/or 
stakeholder input can limit a leader’s personal 
biases in the weighing of criteria and evaluation 
of alternatives. Collaboratively selecting an 
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option, in effect, employs several ethics tests. 
The test of making something public, or disclo- 
sure rule, tests whether a decision can withstand 
public disclosure or scrutiny. The test of ventila- 
tion exposes an intention to stakeholders with a 
diversity of viewpoints to determine how well it 
takes into consideration different perspectives. 
Thus, the logical conclusion is that the wider the 
variety of stakeholders engaged, the more likely 
ethical missteps can be flagged and better alterna- 
tives developed. 


Leader's Influence Approach 

There are many models that present typologies of 
the way in which leaders attempt to influence the 
behavior and decision-making of their work mem- 
bers. For example, French and Raven (1959) pre- 
sent an often used typology of the five bases of 
power. Etzioni (1975) argues that organizations 
and their leaders influence behavior in three fun- 
damental ways which he calls coercive power, 
remunerative power, and normative power. 
Another approach is presented by Walton (1985) 
who suggests that organizations have an array of 
influence strategies ranging from control to com- 
mitment strategies. Finally, leaders can adopt and 
seek to influence by employing a style that falls on 
the transactional—transformational leadership 
Spectrum. 

Transactional leaders use exchange, rewards, 
and coercion to direct the behavior of group mem- 
bers. They rely on coercive, reward, and legiti- 
mate basis of power. They follow the tenets of a 
control strategy of human resource management. 
They use Etzioni’s coercive and remunerative 
forms of control. 

Transformational leaders use French and 
Raven’s expert and referent power bases, follow 
a commitment strategy, and use Etzioni’s norma- 
tive control. 

The ways in which leaders influence ethical 
behavioral outputs can be explored further 
through the control mechanisms used by organi- 
zations (Katz and Kahn 1966). Within control 
mechanisms, there are four general processes 
through which leaders can reduce human variabil- 
ity in decision-making: centralization, formaliza- 
tion, output control, and enculturation. 
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Centralization 
The use of centralization as a behavioral and 
decision-making control strategy requires that all 
decisions made by group members are ultimately 
approved by the group’s leader. On the decision- 
making continuum ranging from autocratic to par- 
ticipative, this is clearly on the autocratic end. 
While this may ensure that all decisions originat- 
ing from this work group conform to the organi- 
zation’s ethical standards, it relies heavily on the 
assumption that the leader is an ethical person 
who knows and conforms to these standards. 
While this strategy may accomplish the goal of 
conformity to standards, it is a slow process in 
which the work group will not be able to react to 
changing demands and respond to crises. Addi- 
tionally, group members are unlikely to be pre- 
pared for ethical leadership if the group’s leader 
moves on. 


Formalization: Developing Reward 

and Control Systems 

Formalization is the development and enforce- 
ment of a set of rules, policies, behavioral guide- 
lines, and procedures designed to control the 
behavior and decision-making of organizational 
members. Systems designed to control the way 
work outcomes are performed are called process 
controls. Outcome controls are an alternative type 
of control systems designed to control work out- 
comes directly. These systems use outcome mea- 
sures such as goals, quotas, and objectives. An 
important role of top leadership is to develop these 
systems in a way that is clear, 1s relevant, 1s easy to 
understand, and is not in conflict with other 
important organizational objectives and perfor- 
mance requirements. 

Another important element of a process control 
system is the means used to enforce behavioral 
standards. These are generally either rewards of 
sanctions for compliance or noncompliance to the 
standards. The standards can be established as a 
set of stand-alone codes, as in a published code of 
ethics, as part of a disciplinary system, or inte- 
grated into the performance appraisal system of an 
organization. Likewise, the rewards and sanctions 
can be applied directly to compliance or non- 
compliance or tied to the performance appraisal 
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process, as in merit pay systems. While rewards 
can be used as part of the control structures, sanc- 
tions usually depend on coercive power to enforce 
rules, that is, formal negative sanctions and pun- 
ishment for rule violations. When sanctions are 
publicized, there is possibility of vicarious rein- 
forcement in the form of social learning, when 
organizational members learn about the conse- 
quences of certain important violations. 

Process control systems become a central com- 
ponent of an organization’s structure. Some orga- 
nizations have formal structures, called 
mechanistic structures, while others have rather 
loose structures with fewer process or behavioral 
control, or organic structures. In the ethical 
decision-making literature, there has been a lot 
written about establishing and applying conse- 
quences to violations of ethical standards (James 
2000). In some cases these have been proven to be 
very effective in reducing ethical misconduct and 
breaches. Code of conduct, code of ethics, 
whistle-blowing policies and support, transpar- 
ency measures, hotlines, trainings, formal sanc- 
tions, and communication policies are just some 
of the approaches used by organizations (Lindsay 
et al. 1996). 

While formalization as an approach can be 
effective if correctly applied, leaders have 
reported some problems with this approach. Orga- 
nizations find that they cannot establish rules for 
every contingency, and some decisions are so 
embroiled in uncertainty and the need to act 
quickly that they have to give decision-making 
more autonomy and fewer constraints. When 
decision-makers are given more autonomy, orga- 
nizations have to rely on individual group mem- 
bers’ ethical decision-making ability. Leaders find 
that they cannot monitor all behaviors and deci- 
sions made by their work group members leaving 
open the likelihood that many violations go 
unchecked. Another issue facing leaders 
performing in mechanistic structures is that they 
cannot develop rewards and sanctions for all rules. 
Some of these issues can be taken care of through 
increasing the internalization by work group 
members of important ethical standards, the 
development of a system of social sanctions to 
replace leader monitoring and formal sanction, 
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and the use of systems of output control. These are 
discussed in the next sections. 


Output Control: Infusing Ethical Standards 
into Goals 

When organizations operate in dynamic environ- 
ments, it is difficult to respond to the changing 
needs and demands of their stakeholders with 
mechanistic structures, characterized by a myriad 
of complex rules and procedures. To be more 
effective at adapting to these changes, firms 
adopt more organic organizational structures, 
characterized by flatter structures and fewer set 
procedures. Leaders must develop ways to control 
work group member behavior without relying on 
process or behavioral control methods. They turn 
to output of outcome-based methods. Control is 
achieved through processes such as goal setting, 
developing quotas, and maybe performance eval- 
uation metrics. 

Outcome control procedures hold group mem- 
bers accountable for the results of their work and 
not the means used to achieve them. Total out- 
come measures, say to workers, get results by any 
means possible. When decision-makers are free to 
achieve results by whatever means available, they 
can react more quickly to changing stakeholder 
demands, but it leaves organizations wide open to 
ethical breaches. Other issues with a goal-based 
approach are that all work performance cannot be 
assessed in terms of outcomes, some outcomes 
cannot be accurately measured, and the achieve- 
ment of many goals cannot be attributed to a 
single individual. 

There are a couple of ways to deal with this 
ethical dilemma. The first is to move from a total 
goal focus to a goal focus with constraints. In 
fact, this is what most organizations do as few 
organizations give employees total autonomy 
without consideration of laws or other standards. 
The task facing leaders is which ethical standards 
to enforce within the goal-based system. The 
second solution is to couple a _ goal-based 
approach with an approach that works to inter- 
nalize ethical standards into the decision-making 
and motivational processes of work group mem- 
bers. These enculturation methods are discussed 
in the next section. 
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Enculturation and Role Modeling 

One of the most effective ways to increase the 
likelihood of the use of ethical standards in orga- 
nizational decision-making is by developing a 
strong organizational culture or, more specifically, 
a strong ethical culture (Mayer 2014). A strong 
culture is defined as having a defined direction, or 
course, which drives the organization, pervasive- 
ness, or how widely the cultural elements are 
shared among members, and strength, or the 
degree of influence the culture has on organiza- 
tional members (Kilmann et al. 1986). Cultural 
control mechanisms include social norms, shared 
values, shared mental models, consensual 
schema, and social identities. Ethical cultures 
use all of these mechanisms at various times and 
to different degrees. There are a number of things 
leaders can do to establish strong ethical cultures. 
These include role modeling, communication, 
reinforcing the social identity of group members, 
enacting more participative leadership styles, and 
developing more transparent decision-making 
processes. 


Role-Modeling Ethical Behavior 

One of the most significant pathways through 
which to influence member behavior is through 
role modeling — or the demonstration of certain 
behaviors with the aim of emulation. Social learn- 
ing theory (Bandura 1986) posits the ability to 
learn appropriate behaviors through observing 
the behavior of others. “Group members exposed 
to similar cues in an environment regarding norms 
for appropriate behavior tend to behave in a fairly 
homogeneous manner” (Mayer et al. 2012, 
p. 152). Thus, it is important to dissect the ways 
in which a leader’s behavior can influence group 
members at each stage of the decision-making 
process. 

A leader that consistently recognizes and inte- 
grates moral issues into decision-making demon- 
strates a level of moral awareness that group 
members can emulate or seek to develop. Theo- 
retically, group members that consistently witness 
leaders addressing ethical issues will develop 
greater moral awareness, enhancing their ability 
to recognize the moral components of issues at the 
initial stages of the decision-making process. 
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Determining and communicating is considered 
a single process considers ethical is one of the 
most significant challenges to creating an ethical 
organization. Yet, group members need this 
criteria to develop ethical alternatives. Through 
their own actions and decisions, moral managers 
demonstrate what the leadership views as ethical, 
clarifying any ambiguity employees may have or 
sense. 

Beyond basic clarification, role modeling also 
sets expectations for group member behavior. For 
instance, leaders with high moral identity inter- 
nalization define success by the way results were 
achieved, as well as what was achieved (Mayer 
et al. 2012). Group members observing this 
behavior will likely prioritize alternatives that 
align with this philosophy in the judgment and 
intention stages of the decision-making process. 

Finally, a leader can demonstrate how to trans- 
late moral intent into moral action. A leader gen- 
erally operates within the same organizational 
systems and structures as group members. Thus, 
group members can learn how to implement a 
moral decision within these confines or through 
these systems. For instance, one leader may 
address employee misconduct in small group 
meetings, while another may arrange one-to-one 
discussions, thus highlighting the most appropri- 
ate forum for raising issues regarding ethical mis- 
conduct among employees. 

The extent to which role-modeling ethical 
behavior will influence the decision-making of 
group members depends upon two factors. First, 
a moral manager must demonstrate cross- 
situational behavioral consistency to ensure that 
any particular decision is not viewed as idiosyn- 
cratic; rather that it is based on a world view that 
reflects a set of ethical principles. Second, group 
members are more likely to emulate and internal- 
ize leader behavior when a leader’s power stems 
from innate characteristics such as expertise, legit- 
imacy, and identification, rather than actions as 
with coercion and reward. 


Reinforcing Social Identity 

The social identity of individuals is a very impor- 
tant component of their self-concepts which 
drives a large portion of their decisions (Ashford 
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and Mael 1989). Social identities can be centered 
on sources such as professions, social groups, 
location of origin, or work organizations. One 
driver of social identity is a closeness of values 
between the source entity and the individual. Indi- 
viduals take on the social identity of their work 
organization when, among other variables, the 
organization’s espoused social values and the 
individual’s social values are aligned. When 
employees make decisions and behave in ways 
consistent with these values, leaders can recog- 
nize the importance of these actions and validate 
these values as part of the individual’s self- 
concept. 


Participative Decision-Making 

When leaders move along the continuum from 
autocratic toward participative, they open up a 
number of human resource development strate- 
gies for increasing their organizations’ capacity 
for ethical decision-making. 

Group decisions are decision process in 
which leaders meet with their work groups to 
make a decision or to solve a problem. These 
process can range from a process in which 
leaders present the problem, decision criteria, 
and alternatives they are considering and ask 
for consultation, through processes where 
leaders present the problem and engage the 
groups to develop criteria and alternative solu- 
tions, but leaders make the final choice, all the 
way to full group participation with the groups 
empowered to complete all steps of the problem- 
solving process and the leader taking on a pro- 
cess facilitator role. 

Leaders can be instrumental in establishing 
decision-making or problem-solving constructs, 
prototypes, or models that ensure important stake- 
holders are considered in establishing criteria, 
ensure criteria set also includes the company’s 
ethical standards, develop search processes that 
are likely to discover or create innovative solution 
alternatives, and ensure alternatives are evaluated 
by the criteria set established by the group. Effec- 
tive leaders also use group decisions to teaching 
group members skills like stakeholder interest 
analysis, means—ends analysis, moral awareness, 
and moral imagination. 
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The Leadership, Ethics, and Decision- 
Making Nexus in Practice 


The constellation of moving parts that result in 
leaders embodying and promoting ethics in their 
organization is complex. For this reason, many 
organizations have implemented ethics pro- 
grams to provide the guidance and oversight 
needed for ethical behavioral outputs. Those 
leading these initiatives, generally termed ethics 
officers, are the formal manifestations of ethical 
leadership. Ethics officers have the arduous task 
of setting the organizational standards for moral 
personhood and moral management. At the 
same time, they are often responsible for ensur- 
ing the appropriate situational or organizational 
factors are in place to guide organizational 
members in their ethical decision-making. 
These factors include written standards of con- 
duct, mechanisms to seek ethics guidance, inte- 
gration of ethical conduct into performance 
evaluations and incentive systems, and proper 
channels for reporting misconduct or whistle- 
blowing. 

As discussed above, individual factors, such as 
values and consistency of individual values with 
organizationally espoused values, moderate the 
role of ethics in an employee’s decision-making. 
Thus, ethics programs would not be complete 
without training programs aimed at cultivating 
greater moral awareness, moral intensity, moral 
judgment, and moral behavior in the individual. 
The placement of ethics officers in organizational 
hierarchy and the ability to “manage ethics 
upward” are two important determinants of the 
effectiveness of ethics officers. 

As part of its ethics program, Texas Instru- 
ments has created a wallet-size “Ethics Quick 
Test” card for employees to carry. The test 
includes the following questions: 


. Is the action legal? 

. Does it comply with our values? 

. If you do it, will you feel bad? 

. How will it look in the newspaper? 

. If you know it’s wrong, don’t do it. 

. If you’re not sure, ask. 

. Keep asking until you get an answer. 


SYA Nn BW NO 
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Texas Instruments, “Ethics Quick Test’ (Texas 
Instruments Ethics Office), wallet card. Source: 
(Carroll and Buchholtz 2014, p. 347. 


Conclusions 


Leaders shape organizations through the decisions 
they make. Therefore, an organization aiming to 
be ethical will need ethical leaders who make 
ethical decisions. Furthermore, leaders influence 
the way others make decisions. A moral person is 
a precondition to develop a moral manager. Moral 
managers influence organizational members to 
behave in ethical ways to bring forth ethical orga- 
nizational outcomes. Ethical outcomes have been 
found to enhance organizational performance. 

Ethical decision-making models posit that eth- 
ical leaders need to both demonstrate and promote 
ethical decision-making through increasing 
awareness, role-modeling ethical judgment, and 
integrating values that demonstrate intention. Eth- 
ical behavior as both process and outcome also 
needs to be validated to influence ethical behavior 
in employees. 

As moral managers, organizational leaders 
influence the decision-making of others through 
informing, incentivizing, and empowering others 
to follow formal policies. The accomplishment of 
these leadership tasks is affected by leadership 
styles and decision-making styles and by leaders’ 
influence approach. They are also modified by the 
specific control mechanisms used by organiza- 
tions such as the degree of centralization and 
formalization of reward and control systems. 

One of the most effective ways to elicit ethical 
behavior is enculturation through role modeling 
of ethical behavior. Especially relevant is leaders’ 
ability to role model the translation of intent into 
action. Ethical leadership is most effective when 
leaders are consistent across situations in model- 
ing ethical decision-making and when their lead- 
ership behavior stems from “moral person” traits. 
A key element of enculturation is to reinforce 
employees’ social identities through noting the 
compatibility of employees’ personal values and 
organizational values. Participative leadership 
also is the most effective leadership style in 
influencing ethical behavior in decision-making. 
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Many organizations implement formal ethics 
programs and structures to provide the guidance, 
oversight, and accountability for promoting ethi- 
cal behavior. These help organizations set ethical 
standards and put in place the appropriate struc- 
ture (organizational and situational factors) that 
enable organization members to follow the orga- 
nization’s ethical standards. Thus, both ethics pro- 
grams and accountability structures are necessary 
conditions to promote leadership in ethical 
decision-making. 
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Synonyms 


Managing administrative reforms; Strategy of 
governmental reform 


Introduction 


Governmental reform is usually seen as a 
rational process of change and improved gov- 
ernance. In practice, however, reforms are 
extremely intricate, costly, and risky processes. 
Rarely do they achieve all their objectives, 
while reformers’ proposals are full of promises 
and rhetoric. In many respects, reforms are 
political projects wrapped in arguments and 
administrative techniques that create high 
social expectations of improvement of the gov- 
ernments that propose them. Reforms are usu- 
ally legitimized through concepts such as 
progress, development, efficiency, savings, 
modernization, or transformation. And they 
regularly affect or attempt to affect the behav- 
ior of tens of organizations and thousands of 
people, both inside and outside government 
itself. Their complexity is such that they usu- 
ally require a long time to be legitimized and 
implemented and more still for their impact to 
be evaluated — which usually extends beyond 
the term of a particular administration. The 
extent to which a proposed reform achieves all 
its objectives and does so in the way that was 
intended is ultimately a vague question and, 
some would suggest, immaterial in the long 
run (Brunsson and Olsen 2007). What is impor- 
tant is to demonstrate will, raise hopes, and 
achieve certain changes that may, in any case, 
serve as the basis for a further-reaching transfor- 
mation. What is clear is that contemporary 
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governments can hardly be legitimized if they 
do not propose major changes and reforms. 


The Challenge of Leading Governmental 
Reforms 


Etymologically, the term “reform” comes from the 
Latin. It is composed of the root formae meaning 
“image” or “form” and the prefix re-, which is a 
reiteration. Inherent in the term, then, is the idea of 
putting back into shape or conditioning so that 
something, whatever it may be, functions 
according to an original, prefigured objective. 

In this respect, a reform is an act of condition- 
ing, but by adding the adjective governmental, the 
idea of conditioning acquires an importance that 
includes any change planned ex profeso that 
affects or involves not only the government in 
question but possibly its relations with the legis- 
lative and judicial branches, various laws and 
mandates, and, of course, the behavior of hun- 
dreds of people in the various organizations 
involved (both public and private). Reforms are 
therefore multidimensional, and the ability to 
adopt them calls not only for political and mana- 
gerial skills but also for leadership and innovation. 
From this perspective, it is conceivable that a 
governmental reform involves not only ideas and 
projects but also efforts to affect dozens of differ- 
ent, heterogeneous organizations, comprising the 
political and administrative system of a country or 
region (Bobbio et al. 1998). It should therefore be 
stressed that the design of a reform is just the 
beginning of a long process that will require the 
guidance and leadership of certain people, for a 
long time and with enormous costs, restrictions, 
contingencies, and uncertainties to face. In other 
words, the process of implementation is often 
such a challenge that it defies the aspirations and 
assumptions through which the reformers them- 
selves legitimized their proposals. Reformers gen- 
erally wish to recover or build frameworks of 
formal power and rationality in the action of mul- 
tiple actors and organizations, yet they must 
achieve this in a real world of multiple rationali- 
ties and different, disparate agendas (Peters and 
Pierre Withford 2012), usually in conjunction 
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with extraordinary pressure of time. Thus, 
implementing a governmental reform involves 
bringing about significant changes in the behavior 
of many people in the quest for new and renewed 
effects of the action of the government apparatus. 
These effects and behaviors are expected to come 
close to fulfilling an aspiration for change and 
improvement within a highly dynamic political 
and organizational environment. From a manage- 
rial perspective, administering and directing a 
reform involve a capacity for leadership over 
very different structures and processes of various 
formally established authorities and organizations 
as well as their administrative apparatuses 
and policies and processes. This all takes place 
within a logic of great uncertainty, constant con- 
tingencies, and increasing restrictions as the end 
of the administration that proposed the reform 
approaches. 

Leading a governmental reform is only partly a 
matter of great ideas that appeal through their 
promises. It is more than worrying about a public 
policy design vision. It is, above all, a political and 
managerial act of creating new opportunities 
through the breaking of inertia and balances 
within a framework of restrictions and multiple 
interests — rather like what Moore (1995) defines 
as public value in a more specific management 
context. It is a form of leadership that can aspire to 
little control and acts in a context of high uncer- 
tainty, which, however, seeks to achieve the 
results expected by the rhetorical promises of the 
reform itself. 

Directing governmental reforms requires polit- 
ical and managerial capacities in concert. 
A reform may be a rhetorical proposal for change, 
but it 1s also a proposal with a far-reaching polit- 
ical impact, in response to various triggers. 
A classic example is stimuli that are external or 
exogenous to government such as international 
crises that are usually accompanied by solutions 
proposed by multilateral agencies. Another trig- 
ger process may be a need for legitimacy due to a 
gap or a real or imagined distance from a better 
past (Lasswell 1951). In this respect, reforms can 
be seen as projects regarded as indispensable, 
although based on very different values and 
expectations that are usually very high and even 
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impractical though no less necessary according to 
the various social actors demanding them. The 
third trigger occurs when there is a large asymme- 
try between what actually happens and what 
should formally happen with implications regard- 
ing effectiveness and efficiency in the perfor- 
mance of organizational actions. When it is clear 
that government and administrative objectives are 
not being achieved, it is tempting to consider 
modifying the rules, structures, processes, and 
recruitment mechanisms or even changing/ 
adapting the objectives themselves in order to be 
able to condition elements that will help reduce 
situations of inefficiency, ineffectiveness, poor 
quality, or responsiveness in dealing with public 
functions and problems (Kelman 2005; Pollitt and 
Bouckaert 2011). 

Leadership of a reform, then, appears to be 
critical since it is a process involving the manage- 
ment and administration of high expectations and 
the mobilization of multiple organizations, regu- 
latory frameworks, and political actors in spaces 
of growing contingency and restriction. It is there- 
fore not surprising that reforms are increasingly 
legitimized by using simplifying force ideas and 
simple, direct rhetorical proposals. Nor is it sur- 
prising that given the complexity of a reform 
project, it is often necessary to admit and promise 
that it is possible to use tools and models that 
assume that reform is a rational, coherent, man- 
ageable process that can be directed. Managing 
these expectations in order to convince many 
social and political actors is an essential part of 
the leadership of a reform. Once the reform is 
perceived as socially desirable and feasible, it is 
time to integrate the various elements and pro- 
posals involved in a logic capable of linking 
them into an application that is as congruous as 
possible. This process should keep in mind the 
important balance between what it is hoped will 
be achieved and what the restrictions and political 
conflicts involved will actually make it possible to 
achieve. It is not uncommon for the design of 
reforms to include a hard core of nonnegotiable, 
pressing changes (e.g., budget cuts, decentraliza- 
tion, introduction of competition mechanisms, 
expansion of participants/managers actors) and a 
second area of more plastic components that make 
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it possible to submit the proposal to different 
actors who can be discursively persuaded about 
how to operationalize and which route to take to 
solve previously identified real (or imagined) 
problems (Pollitt and Bouckaert 2011). Leading 
a reform involves the ability to construct these two 
areas of reform and walk down the winding path 
of their negotiation. 

However, the way forces begin to operate in 
reform involves considering — and knowing how 
to act strategically in consequence — a wide range 
of factors that can be grouped into three dimen- 
sions: political and organizational implications, 
contextual implications that emerge when the 
reform is presented and promoted, and the impli- 
cations of implementation, prior to and within the 
process of the reform itself. The management and 
prior strategic treatment of these dimensions can 
turn them into either obstacles or catalysts that 
facilitate the promotion and desired management 
of reform. The timing of how every possible situ- 
ation is dealt with and foreseen according to a 
vision of reform is therefore relevant as regards 
the results of change/conditioning achieved. 

Inducing an attitude of change is no simple 
matter, particularly if it involves government, 
although some opposition forces may be reduced 
if the triggers that motivate reform have produced 
acute effects and problems with a high impact and 
visibility. In these cases, the use of “shock and 
awe” can be a catalyst that agglomerates forces for 
reform or simply something that expresses the 
need to create changes (Kelman 2005), although 
the strategic management of timing between the 
various dimensions is a crucial factor. 

As for political and organizational implica- 
tions, the leadership process usually takes various 
elements into account: 


1. The sphere of the jurisdiction in which the 
reform will be promoted, in other words, if it 
is national, subnational, or sectoral. This indi- 
cates the type of political and organizational 
stakeholders that could emerge per se and 
the struggle that would take place between 
the different types of discourse, whether it 
will be a highly technical discussion or rather 
one that mobilizes/agglomerates the forces and 
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social causes used to promote or prevent a 
change — whether of the type that “activate 
the discontent” or are “change feeding on 
itself” (Kelman 2005). 

2. Determining the jurisdiction also helps identify 
the lobbying that needs to be carried out — inter- 
or intraorganizational — and the kind of trans- 
actions/commitments that could occur between 
political forces. 

3. The characteristics of the political system and 
the rules established for driving change also 
determine the extent and real possibilities of 
the supports and coalitions that must be 
established and the spheres of power 
(judicial, legislative, and executive) that must 
be connected in order to bring about change. In 
this respect, it matters whether the person who 
proposes the change is an actor who 1s part of 
the government or the opposition and whether 
it is feasible to find points of agreement to 
solve the problem that the change is intended 
to solve. 

4. Path dependence provides strong clues about 
how a proposed change could be received or 
limited on the basis of past decisions. In this 
respect, it is an element that can help predict 
how to design the lobbying strategy and con- 
struct the hard core of the reform so that it is 
consistent and can be embedded into the pre- 
vailing system of values and institutions. 

5. The organizational sphere is therefore critical: 
organizations are the real homes of change, 
where the concepts, processes, and resources 
of reform in its many projects and constituent 
parts are created and defined. And, of course, 
they are the scenario where changes to the legal 
framework, the structure, and processes of con- 
crete action that will bring the reform to life 
will eventually be implemented. It is a well- 
known fact that since organizations are spaces 
of stability and change, routines, standard pro- 
cesses of action, rules, and labor specialization 
will largely determine the real effects of a 
reform. Leading change in spaces of stability 
such as organizations is probably one of the 
most serious leadership challenges to be faced 
in the adoption of a reform. Let us not forget, 
moreover, that we are talking about directing a 
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reform that affects a number of organizations 
with their own internal logic and context. The 
various organizational forces, such as hierar- 
chy, which are essential to limiting the faculties 
and fields of discretionality of many actors, are 
also a kind of obstacle since they create spheres 
of resistance to change because of the uncer- 
tainty they create. Organizations, as appara- 
tuses designed to ensure stable, standardized 
action, are formally intended to achieve com- 
pliance with specific goals — that is the princi- 
ple of bureaucracy. They are highly 
resistant — often with good reason — to the 
change and innovation proposed by reform. 
Innovations can be rhetorically appealing, but 
highly risky in action, or in the internal calcu- 
lation of the dynamics of power and organiza- 
tional coalitions (Cyert and March 1992), 
which is why the general proposals of the 
reform encounter local obstacles or ones that 
are specific to each organization. In practice, a 
reform may involve the ability to lead change 
in dozens of organizations, each with its own 
internal logic and particular context. Organiza- 
tional change involves modifying the 
functioning of the intraorganizational system, 
reconfiguring its rules and spheres of power 
between units, while confronting the vision/ 
criteria of the actors implementing the reform 
and those promoting it from the top of the 
government structure. 

6. Likewise, the composition of the spheres of 
power between units within an organization is 
an element that will be capable of rejecting or 
boycotting the overall change proposed. This 
is especially true since change entails a cost for 
public servants in their different areas: costs 
that can range from learning or acquiring new 
skills and knowledge to undertaking new rou- 
tines. Moreover, there is a tension between 
change, which is innovative per se, and the 
framework, particularly an informal one, of 
an organization since it potentially threatens 
the structures, culture, values, incentives, iden- 
tification, and power relations that have devel- 
oped over time (Kelman 2005). In this respect, 
established power relationships and existing 
groups prevent each member from being 
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critical and even limit their ability to decide. 
Leading a reform usually means ensuring that 
the managerial and political allies in the vari- 
ous organizations can transmit and translate 
reforms into these more specific logics 
(Halligan in Peters and Pierre 2012). 

7. The depth of the change to be achieved is the 
last major element of political and organiza- 
tional implications, since there is a positive 
correlation between the depth of the proposed 
reform type and the expected level of risk. This 
situation can limit the progress of the reform by 
ageglomerating several actors against it due to 
the scope of the endeavor. 


These factors, which leading a reform takes into 
account, clearly describe the need for a strategic 
approach to managing governmental reforms. Pro- 
moting a change of this nature not only involves 
following the formal procedures stipulated by the 
regulatory framework or assuming that the ideas 
for a reform support themselves or are based on 
their rational or political appeal. The alignment and 
constant negotiation with the political and organi- 
zational field of reform require a perspective, a 
constant direction that makes it possible to circum- 
vent the various contingencies so that the effects of 
the reform resemble the promises made when it 
was conceived and designed. 

From a strategic perspective, then, the leader- 
ship of a reform takes into account the multiple 
conceptual forces and interactions between orga- 
nizations and people, which will resist the pro- 
posed change. It would appear that the only thing 
the reformer can be certain about is the fact that 
reality will resist. Leading a reform process 
involves knowing in advance that the proposed 
reform will undergo modifications during its dis- 
cussion, which will subsequently be altered dur- 
ing the process of implementation (Wildavsky and 
Pressman 1973). As regards these implications, 
the following factors should be considered: 


1. The identification of actors who support or 
oppose change is crucial. This will make it 
possible to distinguish between what is desir- 
able and actually feasible through the reform 
on the one hand and, on the other, to generate 
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agreements that reconcile the path and the 
instruments for achieving what is expected 
within a framework of the possible. 

2. The breadth and capacity for action, resonance, 
and power of the actors who can take part, in 
this regard, the mass media, citizens, and the 
business sector, as well as the diversity within 
the ranks of each, can help shape or hinder the 
reform’s agenda of change. The proposed 
change may have watchdogs, for and against, 
and modify relations between the two very 
quickly. 

3. The number of triggers and the extent of their 
effects can galvanize the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the reform. This factor can potentially 
promote change and create common spaces 
that anchor the discussion and public debate, 
“without problems, reforms are difficult to jus- 
tify” (Brunsson 2009). 

4. Accidents and contingent events — national or 
international — that occur during the process of 
debating the reform can serve as catalysts that 
encourage or completely derail the proposal. In 
this respect, this type of contingencies may be 
a “window of opportunity” (Kingdon 2010) for 
making improvements or identifying potential 
corrections to the proposal. 

5. The construction of the discourse and the 
message that will be conveyed to different 
audiences and actors is a fundamental step in 
a governmental reform. Marketing a reform 
calls for the ability to adapt clearly and 
simply according to each interlocutor while 
maintaining consistency as regards the hard 
core of the desired objectives and operational 
and administrative ways of achieving them 
(Brunsson 2009). It is important that the mes- 
sage be transmitted in full, although the use of 
ambiguity may help avoid committing to 
difficult-to-achieve goals (Moore 1995) and 
dodge the militant actions of sectors and 
groups that could stand to lose as a result of 
the change. The consistency of the message 
and its coherence — realistic expectations — 
with social, political, and economic values is 
important, since it determines whether the pro- 
posal will be accepted (Pollitt and Bouckaert 
2011). 
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6. It is also, to some extent, useful for the objec- 
tives or proposals of the reform to be proposed 
broadly or even ambiguously, since given the 
complexity of the implications and factors, it is 
difficult to ensure the planned, controlled imple- 
mentation of the expected changes. In this 
respect, leading a reform involves a virtuous 
combination of specific skills and capacities: 
being able to handle the uncertainty and ambi- 
guity in favor of the reform and thus, paradox- 
ically, being capable of ensuring that the effects 
of the reform, after the resistance, contingen- 
cies, and counter reforms, achieve some of the 
expected effects clearly and precisely. 


Conclusion 


Governmental reforms tend to be in many respects 
abstract, simplistic, and rhetorical, at least in their 
basic or general proposal designed to convince the 
broadest public. But even the simplest reform, 
as discussed above, affects dozens of organiza- 
tions and hundreds of people. The process of 
implementing a reform is therefore obviously not 
a program with a linear action: “[R]eformers typ- 
ically treat implementation as their main problem” 
(Brunsson 2009: 9). The challenge is not only to 
agglomerate the forces in favor of change and 
keep its hard core intact but also to create beliefs 
and even hopes that will facilitate the processing 
and acceptance of changes both by bureaucrats 
and by other political actors — so that the imple- 
mentation marches toward a combination of the 
desirable and the feasible. The challenge of imple- 
mentation shows how reformers actually have 
very limited power in the process of conducting 
and implementing reform — their greatest influ- 
ence may lie in triggering the need for and the 
idea of change (Brunsson 2009). Many processes 
of leading governmental reforms quickly under- 
stand that from the moment a reform is proposed, 
it opens up a set of multiple arenas and stake- 
holders. These sets and arenas turn the reform 
from an abstract project into a dynamic of real 
interaction in constant motion. That is why, in 
practice, reforms often obtain results with less 
breadth and depth than expected, which is to 
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some extent normal. A governmental reform fires 
quickly at a constantly moving dynamic, and its 
leadership must be no less agile. 

If governmental reforms are projects that gen- 
erate constantly moving political and managerial 
dynamics, the strategy and tactics of implementa- 
tion therefore end up being critical. Given a 
shifting reality of this nature and the contingen- 
cies and accidents that inevitably happen along 
the way, the strategic priorities for leading a 
reform can be summarized in three indispensable 
minimal points: the reform must offer substantive 
value; it must obtain and maintain constant or 
minimum legitimate and political sustainability 
over time; and the offers and costs involved in 
the reform must be maintained and sustained 
within a relatively stable operational and admin- 
istrative feasibility — adapting Moore’s ideas 
(1995) on management action. These three strate- 
gic elements are those that can potentially strike a 
fair balance between the desirable/aspirational 
and the pragmatically feasible. Insofar as the 
value offered by the reform is important for vari- 
ous sectors of society, the process of change pro- 
posed by the reform will be able to be sustained as 
a result of the support of various stakeholders who 
agree to assume the costs involved. 

Political and legitimate sustainability is a 
requirement that is achieved insofar as the political 
system legally and administratively permits change 
for a reasonably long period. Different interests, 
which are highly volatile, must be aligned in a 
certain way, so that the degree of support for the 
reform, which usually declines over time, is con- 
stant and sufficient to promote the essential 
changes. Lastly, administrative and operational fea- 
sibility means taking the organizational dynamics 
involved seriously: a dynamic of multiple, hetero- 
geneous organizations that will be responsible for 
translating changes into reality and action and gen- 
erating the expected outcomes, which are the true 
manifestation of the effects of the reform. These 
three minimum elements of Moore’s strategic tri- 
angle (1995) give a clear idea of the challenges of 
leading a relatively coherent, consistent, socially 
useful reform process within an environment of 
uncertainty and contingency any governmental 
reform invariably faces. 
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Leading Groups 


Leaders are often correlated with the likes of JKF, 
Alexander the Great, Martin Luther King Jr, or 
Julius Caesar, all of whom displayed spectacular 
levels of character and charm. However, their 
place in history was not simply due to their own 
natural talents, but more so in the alignment of 
their talents to the needs of the people and circum- 
stances around them. 

Leadership at the core is the ability to guide or 
inspire a group toward achieving a particular 
objective (Robbins and Judge 2015). The diver- 
sity in human nature, coupled with the endless 
array of circumstance surrounding it, makes find- 
ing a universal solution in successful leadership 
quite difficult. To lead a group requires a dynamic 
individual with certain qualities that leverage the 
situational elements, even more so for individuals 
who are new to a leadership role that lack past 
experiences of which to reference. The ability to 
accurately read and respond to the circumstances 
at hand is required in effective management. As a 
basic example, unruly group members, or those 
requiring discipline, may conform when assertive 
behavior is applied from the leader. Alternatively, 
assertion can be highly adverse if the members are 
competent and experienced. Therefore, a good 
leader must be able to assess and adjust to indi- 
vidual behaviors or needs. 

Effective communication is a key attribute. 
The quality, and frequency of communication, 1s 
in many ways the platform on how relationships 
develop between the leader and the members. 
Effective communication is undoubtedly a two- 
way process and must be promoted as such for 
various critical functions of relationship develop- 
ment. Trust, for example, is difficult to obtain if 
members cannot identify some level of interest or 
empathy from their leader toward their needs 
(Schoorman et al. 2007). This fuels the perception 
that the leader is either uncaring, or that the group 
is not worth caring for. Member confidence will 
suffer and a sense of individual expendability will 
perpetuate. Such a group norm would undoubt- 
edly have cascading adverse effects on overall 
performance. In short, with poor communication, 
group alignment will be extremely difficult to 
achieve, and with poor alignment follows poor 
performance. 
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Leaders who communicate well are also less 
likely to foster a group environment which breeds 
expectations based on assumption. Inefficiencies 
in overall group performance can in way or 
another be traced to assumptions. A leader who 
assumes that group members understand how he 
or she feels about certain behaviors, or what cer- 
tain task expectations are without having been 
explicitly expressed, can generally yield greater 
rates of task revisions. If nothing else, members 
will generally invest more time understanding 
what the expectations are rather than working 
toward them. Assumptions can be most threaten- 
ing in the initial stages of relationship develop- 
ment given that members have minimal 
knowledge of the leader’s standards or behaviors. 
In short, communication is key. Tone, body lan- 
guage, timing, and appropriate content are all 
critical elements of explicit as well as implicit 
communication and should therefore be appropri- 
ately balanced and channeled. 

Emotional elements in the group dynamic are 
equally powerful. Meaningful displays of com- 
passion, for example, can breed group comradery, 
reinforce commitment, and promote selflessness. 
Abraham Lincoln once stated: “I’m a success 
today because I had a friend who believed in me 
and I didn’t have the heart to let him down” 
(American Civil War Story 2012). Similar to the 
pressures felt by Lincoln, vocal and actionable 
displays of confidence toward the group, or a 
group member, can reinforce the overall objective 
by showing that personal risk is placed in the 
ability to achieve their portion of that objective. 
The tremendous inspirational value in this behav- 
ior can greatly empower the group and also rein- 
force the strengths and values of the collective 
peer-to-peer investments being made. 

Equally significant within the group is actual 
task competency. Leaders must provide group 
members with the resources needed to confidently 
fulfill their duties without a sense of dependency 
on the leader or other members. Good practices 
would involve initial one-on-one assessments 
with the members to establish a mutually agree- 
able working relationship, with reoccurring meet- 
ings to serve as checks and balances. The aim 
should be to develop members toward task 
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independence and self-sufficiency as reasonably 
appropriate. This enablement leads to greater sat- 
isfaction in working toward task achievement and 
promotes a greater sense of equity within the 
group. If the leader identifies potential risks or 
deviations in task achievement beyond the initial 
period, the leader must be able to accurately assess 
the threshold of task assistance needed, while 
avoiding discrediting the individual. The latter 
perception will translate into lack of confidence 
from the leader in the abilities of the individual. 
The impact could reduce member morale and 
disengagement from the group. More so, a poorly 
handled intervention could be misperceived by 
other members and greatly influence group trust 
and alignment. 

In addition to ensuring that all members are 
equipped with the resources and knowledge 
needed to complete their task, the leader should 
also provide a clear and in-depth explanation of 
why the task is significant. The latter will reflect 
consideration and respect which helps to support 
the emotional needs in group alignment. Not only 
by highlighting the overall value that the member 
is providing in completing the task but more so by 
showing that effort is being allocated to provide 
the explanation. In other words, it increases a 
sense of self-worth. This ultimately instills a 
trusting relationship that can boost morale and 
generally yield better performance (Akst 2007). 
Although much of the alignment process occurs 
early on, maintaining an open forum which wel- 
comes members to vet concerns or unmet needs 1s 
crucial for overcoming issues beyond the early 
Stages. 

Alignment is a critical aspect in group perfor- 
mance. Role definition, as well as effective com- 
munication, will enable the alignment process and 
reduce assumptive decision-making. Alignment 
can be achieved with two general approaches. 
The first would leverage the preordained authority 
of the leader to dictate task assignment. The sec- 
ond approach intends to establish trust, rather than 
authority, as means to leverage the leadership role. 
Trust can promote the individual transparencies 
that foster genuine forms of alignment. The bonds 
forged in this approach are generally far more 
resilient than a dictated format, primarily due to 
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the emotional value that trust delivers and the job 
satisfaction that it yields. 

Without exception, trust among leaders and 
group members is a critical component for long- 
term success. To build trust, a leader must set high 
standards in ethics, transparency, selflessness, 
dedication, and confidence toward the group. 
Trust takes time and consistency to develop. With- 
out trust, inspirational leadership is virtually 
impossible to convey. More so, genuine trust 1s 
often difficult to obtain as an authoritative figure. 
Having the self-awareness to distinguish when 
one’s own behavior is perceived as authoritative, 
rather than inspirational, is equally as important as 
having the knowledge to adopt and value one 
versus the other. When one thinks of authority, 
thoughts of punishment or fear generally come to 
mind. Inspirational leaders on the other hand gen- 
erally evoke trust, passion, and hope. In modern- 
day realities, many circumstances may require a 
dynamic ratio of each. 

The leader should be mindful that too much 
flexibility in the alignment process can be coun- 
terproductive to group performance. Although 
consideration is beneficial, a willingness to adjust 
beyond initial task structuring can be perceived as 
inability by the leader to enforce accountability if 
objectives are not met. In other words, a percep- 
tion may occur that a flexible leader is flexible in 
general, whether prior to or post task assignment. 
Allow the members to be comfortable enough in 
communicating their needs, but not to the extent 
where accountability is overshadowed. This risk 
may also induce members to see the leadership 
role as equitable, where attempts to assume task 
designation on their own may result. Members 
can potentially go beyond his or her role respon- 
sibilities and assume an informal authoritative 
position by directing other members as well. 
This behavior can have a tremendous impact on 
group alignment if role definition is not clearly 
established and reinforced as needed. 

Various challenges in personality mis- 
alignment will occasionally arise that cannot be 
overcome through communication or task assis- 
tance. For example, a naturally domineering per- 
sonality within the group may be too engrained 
for adjustment. In such dilemmas, alignment can 
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be achieved by strategically allowing member 
participation in the decision-making process. 
These scenarios are quite common and effective 
for leaders when mitigated appropriately. How- 
ever, clear role definition is critical in these cir- 
cumstances. Otherwise, a partial display of power 
transfer can be misperceived as opportunity for 
the participating member to challenge the 
leadership role. 

Although member participation in decision- 
making can have strategic utilization as a defen- 
sive mechanism, it is far more common as a 
supporting measure for leadership roles. These 
relationships are most common within large, 
well-structured organizations whose leaders are 
in need of efficient decision-making due to limited 
personal bandwidth. For example, CEOs of large 
companies often depend on multiple layers of 
advisors and administrators whose responsibili- 
ties are to provide guidance or summarized ana- 
lyses to expedite decision-making. These 
relationships often leverage trust and power shar- 
ing, but are rarely sustainable without clear role 
definition. 

In a less formalized group setting or reporting 
structure, leaders will often develop ingroups 
(Lewis and Bates 2014). Ingroup formation takes 
place early on in the relationship development 
process and reflects weighted or preferred rela- 
tionships between the leaders with select individ- 
uals. Leaders should be cautious to avoid ingroups 
altogether, more so if it is based on criteria that 
clearly presents no tangible support for the leader. 
For example, a leader should not align with a 
group member simply because they have similar 
taste in humor or similar interests outside the 
workplace. This behavior can be extremely dis- 
ruptive to overall group performance. In general, 
signs of favoritism can result in negative work 
attitudes and task withdrawal among excluded 
group members. If the leader clearly sees dispro- 
portionate value in certain members based on 
skillset or experience and feels obligated to lever- 
age those values, the leader should make every 
effort to remain objective and transparent in uti- 
lizing that relationship without displaying over 
appreciation as other members may feel disadvan- 
taged and lose morale. 
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Motivation within the group is generally 
driven by the attitude of the leader. Some leaders 
are naturally charismatic and enthusiastic, 
whereas others are not. Nevertheless, leaders 
should make every effort to portray a strong 
sense of passion and enthusiasm when appropri- 
ate. Displaying high levels of engagement by 
sharing a long-term vision, showing a willingness 
to take personal risks and compassion toward 
members, and acting outside the leadership role 
are effective ways to inspire group members 
(Conger and Kanungo 1998). This type of behav- 
ior can be very effective in reinforcing group 
identity, increasing group commitment, and 
increasing overall member satisfaction. However, 
leaders should be aware of their actions and com- 
munications. Although certain inspirational 
behaviors can be effective, it should not be 
assumed that recycling the same messages and 
behaviors time and time again will yield the 
same results. Generally speaking, most group 
members are inclined to skepticism when leaders 
behave exuberantly and are exceptionally recep- 
tive to generic or disingenuous forms of motiva- 
tion. Authenticity can rarely be manufactured 
when using inspirational messaging. As a leader, 
if genuine enthusiasm or belief in the vision state- 
ment is lacking for whatever reason, then perhaps 
more strategic or practical forms of inspiration such 
as incentives should be used if motivation is truly 
needed. Over time, group dynamics experience 
variant needs, both emotional and task oriented. 
Therefore, motivational support should be aligned 
in tone and delivery with situational variables. In 
some circumstances, the leader may have personal 
distractions unrelated to the workplace that impact 
his or her level of engagement and create a percep- 
tion counterproductive in driving morale. Self- 
awareness in these circumstances can prevent the 
group from misinterpreting a negative emotional 
display as being related to the group. If personal 
issues cannot be mitigated properly, the leader may 
consider sharing an appropriate level of detail 
explaining the shift in behavior in order to prevent 
adverse group reactions, but also to reinforce the 
mutual respect and consideration toward the group 
relationship. If nothing else, this behavior rein- 
forces a caring group culture. 
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Maintaining group motivation can be as chal- 
lenging as any task that leaders face in group 
management. Highly intelligent group members 
will generally embody leadership qualities of their 
own and are less likely to respond to inspirational 
tactics given their experience and ability to screen 
for tangible content. Managing high performers 
can be as challenging or more than managing 
under performers. These individuals should be 
valued and carefully managed, as their skills are 
often leveraged more so than other members. Any 
methods of inspiration for these individuals 
should in some way be tailored or differentiated, 
as their threshold for inspiration will undoubtedly 
differ from other members. If neglected or mis- 
treated, their power can be leveraged within the 
group against the leader, or they may leave the 
group altogether. 

The dynamics in achieving effective group 
output has traditionally suggested that two general 
leadership styles exist, transactional and transfor- 
mational (Stam 2015). Transactional leadership 
being very task oriented and highly structured, 
whereas transformational leadership being inspi- 
rational and stimulating in nature. Transactional 
leadership in present-day settings may be less of 
an actual leadership role, but better labeled as a 
task enablement or task management role. Project 
managers, for example, may often provide no 
specific expertise such as marketing or engineer- 
ing, but are rather given the sole responsibility of 
aligning the project team to meet clearly outlined 
action items. Their leadership role can be viewed 
as highly transactional given that the task achieve- 
ment approach is very much structured and stan- 
dardized. More so, the project team members can 
often be exceeding in experience or rank and do 
not share the same reporting structure as the 
leader. For this group dynamic to function, the 
project manager’s ability to influence group mem- 
bers is generally limited to the dictation of stan- 
dardized processes and project guidelines. The 
question arises of whether the definition of trans- 
actional leadership has changed in these types of 
standardized segments, or whether these segments 
are no longer considered to be leadership roles. 
Transformational leadership on the other hand can 
offer endless capabilities only to be limited by the 
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actual prowess and character of the leader. Point 
being, the power of inspiration has the potential to 
excel the group performance beyond the limita- 
tions of any single individual within the group. 

The challenges of leadership roles are ever 
changing, several of which have been mentioned 
that apply to internal group dynamics. Other 
issues however, such as false correlation with 
negative performance, require anticipatory 
engagement. Exceptional leaders can be faced 
with circumstances of which they cannot control, 
yet the outcome can have tremendous impact on 
group success. One example occurs when organi- 
zational leaders lose funding which supports crit- 
ical group functions, ultimately resulting in failed 
project goals. Another example may be a military 
general that has the misfortune of losing half the 
platoon due to the spread of disease, leading to 
defeat. Although these circumstances are often 
uncontrollable, the status of the leader and the 
group falls victim to the external perception of 
association with failure. External perception is 
much harder to control than the internal group 
perception. In order to limit the impact of false 
pretense toward the group, the leader should 
engage in strategic external communication 
when appropriate, in order to provide insight to 
the challenges if he or she feels the need to protect 
self or group interests. The leader would also be 
emphasizing the responsibility and commitment 
in defending the group identity. More so, he or she 
would create a greater commonality within the 
group, as well as meeting the due diligence for 
having the leadership role. 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” 
(Shakespeare 1596) is a bit audacious for present 
day-leaders; it does however reflect the burdens of 
leader responsibilities. To be a leader goes beyond 
internal management, it also entails the task of 
group identity and representation. If a leader is 
seen as incapable or unwilling to defend his or her 
members, confidence and trust within the group 
will surely diminish. 

In the twenty-first century, leaders are faced 
with responsibilities that become more challeng- 
ing as occupations and social lifestyles increase 
in variety and complexity. Globalization in the 
last decade alone has spawned endless cross 
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dependencies among individuals or groups. Many 
of whom may often have conflicting peripheral 
responsibilities and beliefs. In parallel, as technol- 
ogy continues to advance, the human role in task 
achievement has changed the need for leadership 
in many traditional sectors. With the drivers of 
industrialization naturally favoring process stan- 
dardization for the sake of efficiency, the struc- 
tured nature of transactional leadership also 
conforms to standardization within commoditized 
group functions, further blurring the lines of per- 
ceived leadership as industrialization expands. 
Despite these realities, the need for authentic lead- 
ership still exists in other settings, perhaps more 
than ever. 

The previous suggestions on group leadership 
are not universally applicable and therefore 
should be challenged and tailored whenever 
taken into practice. Personalities are vastly com- 
plex, and even more so when merged with others. 
Having touched on the risk associated with 
assumptive decision making, aspiring leaders can- 
not assume that chance will offer the complemen- 
tary circumstances needed for success. Rather, 
leaders must have the ability to assess, appreciate, 
adjust, and inspire in order to succeed, and as with 
any great leader, their value can rarely be denied. 
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Synonyms 


Creative leadership; Idea leadership; Innovation 
management 


Definition 


The process of influencing others and creating 
conditions to facilitate the generation of unique 
ideas and their translation into value. 


Introduction 


The field of innovation across research and prac- 
tice has exploded over the past 20 years, produc- 
ing a rich and extensive collection of literature, 
tools, case studies, and general guidance. Navi- 
gating such extensive resources, however, may 
now only be possible at the broad level, leaving 
the details to the specific facet of innovation that 
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one requires (Fagerberg et al. 2012). Numerous 
compilations and “handbooks” aspire to covering 
the broad range of the field, guiding one to addi- 
tional sources (Fagerberg et al. 2005; Shalley et al. 
2015; Shavinina 2003, Zhou and Shalley 2008). 
Leading innovation is one such specific facet, 
seeking to blend two extraordinarily complex 
and dynamic processes (leadership and innova- 
tion) to powerful ends. 

Innovation is defined as the process of gener- 
ating unique ideas and translating them into value. 
Innovation provides a consistent form of value for 
individuals, organizations, and societies. Forms of 
value vary based on the focus of the entity and can 
include market share and economic capital, net- 
work and social capital, the degree to which a 
problem is addressed, individual development, 
and even added meaningfulness to a context 
(spiritual capital). While the form of value varies, 
generating a unique idea, approach, process, or 
system and subsequently using the latter to add 
value represents the essential benefit of innova- 
tion. Further, because ideas evolve and emerge 
from cross-perspective and related notions, foster- 
ing innovation is a positive causal loop — the more 
unique ideas are engaged, the more new ideas 
materialize (Johnson 2010). Consequently, 
influencing innovation enhances value by defini- 
tion. Many factors influence innovation; however, 
individuals and/or groups serving as leader com- 
prise the most purposeful and consequential 
(Amabile and Khaire 2008, Redmond et al. 1993). 

Leadership by definition is a process of influ- 
ence, which means it is not the person presently 
serving in the leadership position (and their 
related characteristics), nor 1s leadership a singu- 
lar product. The latter notion is critical to leading 
innovation as iteration, failure, and continuous 
improvement represent key activities to both 
effective leadership and innovation. Leadership 
also differs from management. Classic manage- 
ment activities included forecasting, planning, 
organizing, commanding, coordinating, and con- 
trolling, with a common distinction: Management 
produces order and consistency, while leadership 
produces change and movement (Zaleznik 2004). 
In reality, a flexible leadership approach will 
include critical activities where leadership 
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behaviors and management programs and systems 
work together (Yukl and Lepsinger 2005). 

Leadership is the process of influencing others 
toward a common vision, and in this case the 
common vision is innovation — generating unique 
ideas and translating them into value. This 
vision differs from organizational effectiveness, 
improvement, growth, and/or quality control. 
Although not mutually exclusive, leading others 
to generate unique ideas and translating them into 
real value comprises a unique set of personal 
dispositions, leadership approaches, processes, 
and tools enabling one to create the conditions 
and culture that nurtures innovation. Thus, lead- 
ing innovation is defined as: “The process of 
influencing others and creating conditions to facil- 
itate the generation of unique ideas and their 
translation into value.” 


Defining Innovation 


From the user perspective, innovation often 
appears as a single solution or product — 
something new or better. But when viewed from 
the perspective of the innovator, the process 
begins with problem finding and identification, 
specifically seeking the best opportunity to add 
value. Understanding the full range of innovation 
provides a greater likelihood that the most impact- 
ful problem or opportunity will be the focus on 
innovation efforts. Innovations as an outcome 
have been delineated by areas. Keeley’s (2013) 
ten types of innovation across the four subcate- 
gories of finance, process, offerings, and delivery 
include business model, networks and alliances, 
enabling process, core processes, product perfor- 
mance, product system, service, channel, brand, 
and customer experience. Innovation has also 
been parsed by the degree of uniqueness or 
change — such as adapt versus innovate (see 
Kirton’s KAI, Mudd 1995), or accept, reject, or 
integrate existing paradigms vis-a-vis the new 
idea. The latter models cross degree of innovation 
with type of leadership activity (Sternberg et al. 
2001). 

Although not synonymous, creativity plays a 
key role within innovation. Creativity is 
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responsible for the “unique” aspect of an idea and 
as such is a foundational individual capacity and 
process for innovation. Creativity is simply 
defined as the personal characteristics, press, and 
process that leads to the generation of unique 
ideas that have value. The term press refers to 
the contextual variables that influence creativity. 
Considerable research and applied work have 
focused on how a leader can enhance and utilize 
their own creativity, how creativity influences 
leadership, and how leaders impact creative activ- 
ity and culture. Resources focused on the 
creativity-leadership relationship are of signifi- 
cant practical value to leading innovation. 


Leading the Process 


One important aspect of leading innovation com- 
prises facilitating others through specific steps of 
the innovation process. Many specific and general 
innovation processes have been created, both 
descriptive and prescriptive. Process models can 
be found in research and practice and are described 
under a variety of related terms such as creative 
problem solving, ideation, heuristic, creativity, or 
design process. Despite their many forms and 
types, all innovation processes can be mapped 
onto a general process consisting of three major 
phases: Understand, Imagine, and Implement. The 
Understand phase examines what is known about 
the problem, context, stakeholders, history, 
etc. The Imagine phase emphasizes generating the 
most creative ideas for addressing the problem. 
And the Implement phase outlines the activities, 
resources, timelines, and other factors and actions 
necessary to bring the idea to reality (Dundon 
2002). Activities and achievement within each of 
these major process phases (understand, imagine, 
implement) might consist of numerous activities 
depending on the specific model. 

Each phase, including specific steps, contrib- 
utes the most by enhancing two complementary 
activities — divergent and convergent thinking. 
Divergent is the process of expanding out to gen- 
erate many, many ideas for a single problem, 
while convergent is the process of narrowing to 
identify a single best idea from a larger set. Again, 
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the divergent-convergent complement should 
occur throughout the process. For example, one 
might divergently generate many possible sources 
to explore for further understanding a problem 
and then convergently choose the best sources. 
The two distinguishing elements of innovation — 
unique idea and translation to value — rely on 
maximizing divergent and convergent activi- 
ties. A wide variety of techniques have been 
developed to prompt and guide both divergent 
and convergent thinking. These are basic tools 
that leaders can learn, employ, and teach to 
others. 


Personal Capacities 


Another important aspect of leading innovation 
consists of identifying and fostering specific per- 
sonal capacities that enhance one’s own and 
other’s ability to innovate. The dynamic nature 
of both innovation and leadership necessitate in 
situ and impromptu actions and decisions to best 
facilitate the process. Early research into the cre- 
ative person comprised identifying individuals 
producing creative things (or for the effective 
leader, those leading effectively), and then 
observing and labeling their characteristics 
(Runco 2014). Unwieldy lists of characteristics 
or “traits” resulted. For leadership, these have 
now been summarized to include five most closely 
tied to effective leadership: intelligence, determi- 
nation, sociability, self-confidence, and integrity. 
Creative person traits include curious, energetic, 
experimenting, independent, industrious, open- 
minded, perceptive, risk-taker, sensitive, and 
many more from lists that remain extensive. 
More static notions of personal traits have 
given way to dispositions or habitual ways of 
thinking and processing information that can be 
learned and developed. Capacities such as those 
described as psychological capital (confidence or 
self-efficacy, resilience or grit, optimism, hope) 
have been found related to effective leadership 
(Luthans et al. 2007). Relatedly, dispositions 
enhancing creativity include open-mindedness, 
divergent thinking, and creative confidence. The 
root idea of confidence is trust in oneself; thus, 
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creative confidence is trust in oneself as a creative 
individual; or as Kelley (2012) describes it: 
(individuals) “. . natural ability to come up with 
new ideas and the courage to try them out.” 

Leading innovation includes the development 
of personal capacities as well as facilitating when 
to apply those capacities. Personal capacities for 
innovation enhance the processes of individuals 
and groups exploring and seeing multiple per- 
spectives, taking measured risks in generating 
unique ideas, continuously improving outcomes, 
and overcoming blocks to these activities 
(Amabile and Pratt 2016). The set of dispositions 
called design thinking captures these personal 
capacities and is described as “an approach that 
uses the designer’s sensibility and methods for 
problem solving to meet people’s needs in a tech- 
nologically feasible and commercially viable way. 
In other words, design thinking is human-centered 
innovation” (IDEO 2015). The specific disposi- 
tions of design thinking include (Bruck and Mid- 
dlebrooks 2010): 


User-centered: mind-set that focuses on the user and how 
they experience and feel 


Explorative: mind-set that assumes purposeful ambiguity 
and curiosity 


Divergent: mind-set of generating many, many ideas for a 
single problem 


Multi-disciplinary: mind-set that engages many minds 
and pursues multiple areas of expertise 


Iterative: mind-set of always seeing solutions in 
process — assessing and improving 


Integrative: mind-set of attending to and balancing 
multiple and contrasting variables, and creatively 
resolving the tensions between them 


Design thinking dispositions generally align 
with the different phases of creative problem- 
solving and have been utilized to enhance inno- 
vation on specific projects and generally (Reiter- 
Palmon and Illies 2004). Organizations use design 
thinking for internal challenges, developing indi- 
vidual employees, more fully engaging cus- 
tomers, building better teams, exploring and 
identifying opportunities, and expanding the 
time that employees generate ideas. Most signifi- 
cant, design thinking represents a shift in mind-set 
and consequent ways in which leaders and fol- 
lowers address problems and one another. 


Leading Innovation 


Leading innovation as enhancing personal 
capacities and facilitating process are integrally 
intertwined. Another model aligns thinking habits 
directly with the formal creative problem-solving 
model (Puccio et al. 2011). The process and 
aligned thinking skills are noted in Table 1. 

In addition to traits and dispositions, effec- 
tively leading innovation requires the personal 
capacity to see and eliminate variables inhibiting 
or mentally blocking creativity at all 
levels — individually, group, organization, and 
culture — “blockbusting” as Adams (1986) terms 
it in the foundational source on conceptual blocks. 
Blocks can also be psychological (fear), cultural 
(norms), social (other’s judgement), literal 
(deadlines, distractions, environment), as well as 
conceptual (how you see things). The most detri- 
mental block, self-editing or self-censoring, kills 
creative ideas — what Matthew May (2016) calls 
“ideacide.” 


Leadership Style: Transformational and 
Authentic 


Two formal leadership approaches have been 
most extensively examined relative to leading 
innovation: transformational leadership and 
authentic leadership. Transformational leadership 
is characterized by the four I’s of individual con- 
sideration, intellectual stimulation, inspirational 
motivation, and idealized influence (Bass 1999). 
Numerous studies have shown transformational 
leadership has significant effects on creativity 
(Gumusluoglu and Ilsev 2009; Khalili 2016). At 
the individual level, transformational leadership 
influences employees’ creativity through psycho- 
logical empowerment. At the organizational level, 
transformational leadership is positively associated 
with organizational innovation. However, in some 
studies the effects were mediated by promotion 
focus and creative process engagement, by empha- 
sizing a learning orientation, or by applying lead- 
ership to a specific part of the creativity process. 
Yet other studies indicate limited effects of trans- 
formational leadership, and even negative effects 
like increased follower dependency, which 
decreased creativity (Eisenbei and Boerner 2013). 
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Leading Innovation, Table 1 Thinking Habits Aligned with Creative Problem Solving 


Creative problem-solving Assessing the Exploring the Formulating Exploring Formulating Exploring Formulating 
stages situation vision challenges ideas solutions acceptance a plan 
Thinking habits that Diagnostic Visionary Strategic Ideational Evaluative Contextual Tactical 
facilitate CPS stage thinking thinking thinking thinking thinking thinking thinking 


Authentic leadership consists of a broader 
group of approaches that promote a positive 
psychological, relational, and ethical climate, 
which has been found to foster creativity 
in employees (Rego et al. 2012). Authentic 
leaders attend to follower psychological capital 
(self-efficacy/confidence, optimism, resilience, 
hope), which has been associated with increased 
creativity, particularly in the case of self-efficacy 
(Avey et al. 2012). 

The general takeaway from these findings is 
that there are no simple recipes stating: Do this 
leadership style and it will result in that perfor- 
mance outcome. Recent research reviews indicate 
less influence of general leadership style versus 
the impact of specific leadership strategies 
(Tummers and Kruyen 2014), such as 
empowering followers (Zhang and Bartol 2010) 
and increasing self-efficacy. Leadership and inno- 
vation are simply too complicated, individual- 
based, context-based, and situational. Conse- 
quently, research on what factors promote and 
inhibit creativity, and the variables that mediate 
those effects, comprises another rich field of 
inquiry and application. 


Culture and Climate 


The most impactful aspect of leading innovation 
lies in creating the conditions and culture for 
creativity to flourish while establishing the param- 
eters and process of managing the translation of 
creativity into value. This essential paradox iden- 
tified by Hill et al. (2014) nicely summarizes the 
dynamic and mindful challenge leaders face in 
facilitating the right balance for each individual 
and for the larger organization. Hill et al. describe 
six specific paradoxes that inform an organiza- 
tion’s innovation efforts. Leaders should assess 
the organization on each paradox and then com- 
pare that assessment to what aspect of each 


paradox should be emphasized to maximize inno- 
vation given the present circumstances. The six 
paradoxes include (a) individual identity versus 
collective identity, (b) support versus confronta- 
tion, (c) learning and development versus perfor- 
mance, (d) improvisation versus structure, 
(e) patience versus urgency, and (f) bottom-up 
initiatives versus top-down interventions. Leaders 
of innovative organizations balance these para- 
doxes to achieve three capabilities. According to 
Hill et al., innovative organizations have creative 
abrasion (having a marketplace of ideas and per- 
spectives through discussion and debate), creative 
agility (systems and processes to quickly try, 
assess, reflect, and refine ideas), and creative res- 
olution (decision-making processes that integrate 
opposing ideas by taking a both/and approach). 
Note that creative abrasion, agility, and resolution 
each require a mindful mix of both leadership and 
management activities. 

Fostering a climate of creativity and innovation 
is perhaps the most impactful aspect of leading 
innovation. Climate refers to the psychological, 
emotional, and practical conditions that enhance 
(or inhibit) innovation. Those conditions, when 
institutionalized in systems and structure and 
normed into practices, result in culture. Infor- 
mally, culture is defined as the way things are 
done around here, including the often invisible 
norms that influence thinking and behavior. 
Ekvall (1996) outlines ten climate dimensions 
impacting creativity in organizations, which 
leaders can purposefully design into the follower 
experience: 


Challenge — How challenged, emotionally 
involved, and committed? How meaningful 
do they find the work? 

Freedom — How much autonomy in planning, 
deciding, and acting? 

Idea time — How much time to generate and elab- 
orate on new ideas? 
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Leading Innovation, Table 2 40 Ways to Foster Innovation 


Leaders make it so... 


At this organization 


I think or know... 
Psychological 


OANA Nn BWN 


O 


I feel... 
Emotional 


. Relaxed 


— = e e= e e | e e 
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NO 
NO 


Thave... 
Resources 


N N 
A U 


. Fun 
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We do... 


Leaders encourage/foster the notion. . . 


. The company trusts me 

. I am important to the company 

. My work is important to the company 

. My idea will be heard 

. Loffer a unique perspective 

. My company expects creativity 

. Perfection is not the goal 

. Every idea is valued, even if it does not work or is not acted upon 
. My manager will welcome new ideas 

. Clarity of mission 

. Clarity of goals, especially when generating ideas 

. Clear criteria for solutions 

. Urgency of project 

. Free to make mistakes 

. Judgment is suspended for a time when generating ideas 
. Inspired by a vision. . .or provoked 

. Confident to think critically 


. A passion for my work 
. The work is personally meaningful 
. Celebrate short- term wins as well as long- term gains 


. Time for innovation 

. Innovative leadership 

. Leaders that support and facilitate creativity 

. Leaders that model creativity 

. A space for creativity. ..and a space that encourages creative thinking 
. Off-site meeting opportunities 


. Constant feedback 

. Close contact with others 

. Other’s ideas to build off (access to) 
. A diverse group of colleagues 


. Reward creativity and innovation 


Systems and structure 34. Train for innovation 
35. Hire for innovation 
36. Test new ideas 
37. Embark on the unknown with optimism 
38. Manage the creative process 
39. Allow space for creativity and the innovative culture to self-spread 
40. Purposefully displace people out of routine thinking 


Dynamism — How many new things, different 
perspectives, and “eventfulness’’? 

Idea support — How much active listening, 
encouragement, and attention to new ideas 
and perspectives? 

Trust and openness — How emotionally and psy- 
chologically safe to propose new ideas? 

Playfulness and humor — How relaxed and play 
oriented? 

Debate — How much encouragement and pursuit 
of diverse perspectives? 


Risk-taking — How willing to try new things and 
tolerate uncertainty? 

Conflicts — In the negative sense, how much inter- 
personal conflict, hostility, etc., blocks the cre- 
ative climate? 


Designing a culture fostering innovation must 
accurately assess the climate from the user’s per- 
spective. KEYS: Assessing the Climate for Crea- 
tivity is one reliable, valid tool for assessing the 
work environment dimensions that play a role in 
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creativity (Amabile et al. 1996). Using compre- 
hensive research on creativity in organizations, 
the KEYS looks at work environment dimensions 
that support creativity: 


e Management practices like freedom, challeng- 
ing work, encouragement of creativity through 
management, and work group supports 

e Organizational encouragement 

e Lack of impediments 

e Sufficient resources 

e Realistic workload pressures 

e Creative and productive output 


The KEYS and other measures can be used by 
leaders to diagnose the relative degree to which 
work environments foster creative work and effec- 
tiveness of work environment improvements. 

Summarizing the research, Shalley and Gilson 
(2004) came to three practical conclusions: First, 
followers need to feel supported — by the leader, 
their colleagues, their work, and the organiza- 
tional culture. This includes adequate resources, 
rewards, and recognition. Second, leaders must 
clearly communicate that creativity and innova- 
tion is a valued goal, including modeling by the 
leader and rewards for creative outcomes. Third, 
leaders must create opportunities for followers to 
interact with a rich and diverse pool of skills, 
interests, and perspectives. Table 2 lists forty sug- 
gestions for leading innovation drawn from 
research and practice. The dynamic nature of indi- 
viduals and organizations makes leading innova- 
tion a complicated endeavor; however, the 
benefits of designing a climate, developing capac- 
ities, and facilitating the process go far beyond the 
resulting product. 


Cross-References 


Authentic Leadership 

Innovation and the Public Workplace 

Leaders and Innovations in Public Organi- 
zations 

Leadership in Organizations 

Transformational Leadership 
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Leading Organizational 
Change 
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Synonyms 


Champion of change; Directing change; Execut- 
ing change; Leading systemic change; Optimally 
shaping business transformations; Reorganization; 
Restructuring organizations 


Definition 


Change affects every organization, and it is imper- 
ative that managers prepare for it and effectively 
lead and support their employees through transi- 
tional periods. In recent years, change occurs so 
quickly that it is essential for managers to create 
and maintain a culture of change in their organi- 
zations in order to adapt swiftly and sufficiently. 
The chapter will discuss the driving forces of 
organizational change and how leaders can effec- 
tively implement change. 


Introduction 


Change is happening at an increasingly rapid rate 
and organizations across all industries that do not 
plan for it will not prosper. Some of the internal 
and external catalysts for change are technology, 
competition, expansion in workplace diversity, 
globalization, regulatory agents, and the surplus 
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or lack of resources (Lewin 1945, 1947; Argyris 
1999). Before planning and implementing a 
change, managers need to be cognizant of and 
sensitive to the fact that most people fear change 
and unknown outcomes. There are several tech- 
niques that will help mitigate resistance to change 
such as maintaining open communication, 
establishing trust, engaging all employees in the 
change process, reducing employee stress, and 
creating a positive, nurturing environment that is 
supportive of innovation and flexibility (Kotter 
2007). Subordinates should be allowed to freely 
and openly contribute their feedback on change 
that will impact their jobs; managers should con- 
sistently give them this platform to express them- 
selves and foster a culture of change. 


The Driving Forces of Change 


Of the driving forces that cause the need for orga- 
nizational change, one of the most influential 
within the past two decades is innovations and 
advancements in technology. As technology con- 
tinues to become increasingly highly automated, 
the need for human interaction has decreased tre- 
mendously, and this has led to a vast reduction in 
manufacturing and service industry jobs. Humans 
are competing with computers that can do their 
jobs faster, and in most cases, automation yields 
a higher profit due to the reduction in payroll and 
operating expenses. Technological advancements 
continue to reshape the workplace and workflow 
processes; it is not a fad that will phase out, and 
because of this, organizations need to progress 
and adapt in order to remain competitive in their 
perspective industries. Managers should pru- 
dently invest in both technology and their 
employees. Wide sweeping change can carry a 
lot of risk and may cause chaos in an organization 
especially if it is not thoroughly planned and 
executed. Incremental changes should always be 
considered because it carries less risk both opera- 
tionally and financially, gives the employees more 
time to adapt, and allows the management team 
to analyze the results and to reevaluate before 
introducing the next phase of the implementation. 
One technological development that a manager 
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should consider is having their employees work 
from home; this trend is increasing over time. 
This greatly reduces the cost associated with 
maintaining an office space and it reduces the 
employee’s transportation expenses. It also gives 
the employee greater flexibility and capacity to 
create a harmonious work/life balance. 
Competition is another harbinger of change. The 
speed in which a new product is launched from 
design to market has accelerated drastically in 
recent times. This causes extreme pressure for orga- 
nizations to quickly adopt new business platforms 
and processes. However, industry regulations, qual- 
ity controls, and safety should not be compromised 
to meet deadlines or to cut costs. Managers may use 
an incentive program to reward employees for 
creative and innovative achievements; this will 
help create a culture of change and motivate 
employees to want to succeed in future endeavors. 
The workplace continues to become more diverse 
in respect to sex, gender identity, age, race, eth- 
nicity, sexual orientation, disability, and religion. 
Organizations should both accept and celebrate 
the changing diversity in the workplace. Man- 
agers need to recognize that a team has a greater 
chance at achieving success when everyone con- 
tributes and collaborates. Inclusivity is essential to 
creating a positive work environment that is 
accepting of all employees. Cultural diversity 
competency trainings should be conducted so 
that employees understand that acceptance and 
inclusivity are part of the organization’s values. 
When hiring, promoting, or even engaging with 
employees and potential employees, managers 
should avoid making assumptions predicated on 
stereotypes or preconceived identity-based judge- 
ments. It is not only discriminatory but it is also 
not based on facts. Two examples of stereotypes 
are younger employees perform better at their jobs 
than older employees and woman are not as effec- 
tive leaders as men; studies have found neither to 
be true. There is no evidence that shows younger 
employees perform better than older employees at 
their jobs (Tergesen 2014). Women have been 
found to be equally as effective as men in leader- 
ship roles (Paustian-Underdahl et al. 2014). 
Globalization has strongly affected organiza- 
tions and has created both opportunity and 
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challenges. By outsourcing labor, an organization 
can make a significant reduction in cost. Senior 
management must weigh the benefits of cost 
reduction to the desire to support their local com- 
munity. Ifan organization is in danger of going out 
of business, outsourcing labor to reduce labor costs 
might be their only option to persevere. Incremen- 
tal change can be used in this scenario as well; if 
time is on the organization’s side, begin with 
outsourcing one department or one aspect of a 
department. The number of global organizations 
has also increased in recent years and this has 
presented new, unique challenges. Tax codes and 
laws vary greatly in different countries. Having 
subordinates in different countries imposes a bar- 
rier because the most effective mode of communi- 
cation is face to face. Managers must adapt to these 
changes by utilizing videoconferencing and tele- 
conferencing to communicate when face-to-face 
communication is not possible. Managers will 
also need to learn the cultural norms, practices, 
and values in order to effectively lead a team that 
is in another country. 

Regulatory agents such as tax codes and state 
and federal laws are continually changing, and 
organizations need to be in compliance with the 
changes that are passed. This need for organiza- 
tional change is brought about by an external force 
and it is mandatory by law. Managers can be 
upfront and honest about these changes with 
their employees and provide them with details 
and guidance on why the compliance regulations 
have been changed. If properly educated on the 
matter, the employees will understand that these 
changes were prompted by a regulatory agent and 
not by the organization. 

A change in resources may drastically impact 
an organization depending on the scale and 
whether it is a surplus of resources or lack of 
resources. If an organization has a surplus of 
funds, a manager may use this as an opportunity 
to invest in something that will enhance the orga- 
nization’s mission statement. A lack of resources 
may be seen by managers as an indication that 
something needs to be changed in order to keep 
the organization functioning well. Examine 
workflows and determine if there are changes 
that can be made to make it more efficient so 
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that employees can accomplish more with less 
resources. Limited resources may also be seen as 
a gateway to the inception of innovations. 


How Leaders Can Effectively Implement 
Change 


Maintaining an open communication on why change 
is necessary is essential to creating a culture of 
change. Since verbal communication is the most 
effective mode of communication, it should be 
delivered in this way because it is extremely 
important that communication regarding change 
is not misinterpreted. Face-to-face communica- 
tion is recommended either in a one-on-one meet- 
ing or in a group meeting if the change affects 
the whole group. Managers should thoroughly 
explain the need for change. For example, if 
there is a new product that must make it to the 
market before a competing organization does, one 
way managers can effectively meet a deadline to 
launch a design into production is by applying the 
punctuated equilibrium model to the team group. 
The date of the deadline and each employees’ 
roles and expectations should be clearly commu- 
nicated to them, and the timeframe and expecta- 
tions need to be reasonable. When using the 
model, managers should expect that little to no 
progress will occur after the initial meeting, and 
then miraculously, a burst of enthusiasm and pro- 
gress will follow exactly in the middle of the 
deadline timeframe. A stagnant period will 
resume after the midpoint group meeting, but a 
wave of enthusiasm will return near the end date 
of the set timeframe, and the goal will have been 
achieved. When the application of this model 1s 
used appropriately, the group project is successful 
more often than not. Effective communication is 
essential to succeeding when using this model 
(Garfield and Denis 2012). 

Establishing trust will greatly improve a man- 
ager’s chances of winning over employees’ will- 
ingness to adapt to organizational change, and 
it will reduce employees’ anxiety during periods 
of change. Trust is built over time between man- 
agers and their subordinates, and if attained, it 
will lead to organizational commitment, loyalty, 
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and higher job satisfaction rates which correlate 
to higher productivity levels. Trust building can 
be strengthened during a period of organizational 
change. One example of the benefits of establishing 
trust during a transitional period is if an organiza- 
tion suddenly experiences a massive loss in 
funding. Managers should articulate to their 
employees exactly what is happening with the 
funding and enlist their aid in finding solutions. 
At the other end of the spectrum of trust is 
manipulation. Managers that use manipulation 
to assist in implementing change should do so 
with great caution. It carries a lot of risk because 
if the employees find out that they were misled or 
told something that was false, trust will be bro- 
ken, and they may carry resentment against the 
organization. 

Engaging employees in the change process will 
prepare them for current and future changes. Man- 
agers should allow employees to participate and 
have the right to influence decision-making that 
will be impactful to their jobs. If employees feel 
that they have a role in the decision-making, they 
will view organizational change more favorably. 
Employees may have some insight into what can 
be changed within their workflows and processes 
and can identify what can be altered to make things 
operate more efficiently. They may find waste in 
their workflows and if eliminated, they will pro- 
duce more in the same amount of time. 

A growing number of organizations are 
investing in wellness programs for their 
employees to reduce stress. Some stress can be 
beneficial as it can motivate an individual, but an 
unmanageable abundance of stress can negatively 
impact productivity, and it can lead to quickened 
job turnover. The wellness programs will support 
employees in times of organizational change. 
Another coping mechanism managers can pro- 
vide during periods of change is an appropriate 
platform that will allow employees to vent their 
frustrations without the threat of punitive retalia- 
tion. Solutions do not necessarily have to be pro- 
vided, and it gives the employees another coping 
mechanism to handle stress. Sometimes through 
venting out frustrations, an unexpected positive 
by-product is a resolution or the start of an idea 
that will lead to one. 
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Managers can develop a culture of change by 
creating a positive, nurturing environment that is 
supportive of innovation and flexibility. To 
encourage innovation, accomplishments should 
be rewarded and failures should not be penalized. 
Recognition of employees through praise may 
also be used to show them that they are greatly 
valued by the organization and this does not cost 
anything; it also assists in cultivating a positive 
work environment. Managers may look at a lack 
of resources as an opportunity because when 
resources are scarce, the creation of innovations 
is at its highest. An example of this is the devel- 
opment of green technologies to replace the 
dependence on energy created by fossil fuels. In 
addition, managers should recruit and hire 
employees that adapt well to change and have a 
high tolerance for ambiguity. Have all job appli- 
cants take a test that measures their tolerance for 
ambiguity (Menzel and Jurkiewicz 2005). Dur- 
ing the interview process, managers may also ask 
the following open-ended questions to see how 
well they adapt to change: describe a change that 
took place at a previous job, what was your role 
in this change, and what did you do to help make 
this change successful? Also, when hiring, man- 
agers should recruit employees whose values 
align with the organization’s values because 
when they do align, the employee’s job satisfac- 
tion is higher, they are more loyal to the organi- 
zation, and they are more likely to stay at the 
organization longer. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, organizational change is inevitable 
and continual, and by becoming an agent of 
change, managers have the power to influence 
how well their employees adapt to it. The tradi- 
tional jobs that required their employees to simply 
maintain the status quo for 40 years are fleeting. 
Adjusting well to organizational change is the 
new status quo of our times. Managers should be 
hypervigilant to the driving forces of change that 
are prevalent in their perspective industries, and 
they should try to stay ahead of current standard 
business practices in order to remain competitive. 
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Managers should be proactive by preparing their 
employees for change and by identifying the signs 
of employees’ resistance to change; the earlier it 
is identified and addressed, the better. Lastly, once 
a culture of change is established, it must be 
maintained and nourished so that the organization 
is best prepared for future changes; this will give 
the organization its greatest chance at prosperity 
(Kim et al. 2015). 
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Synonyms 
Ethical management; Moral administration; 
Moral leadership; Organizational integrity; Public 
service ethics and leadership; Responsible 
leadership 
Definition 


Behavioral ethics: Descriptive effort aimed at 
explaining the processes that produce decisions, 
whether ethical or unethical. 

Bounded awareness: When, due to the limitations 
on human rationality, people fail to see and use 
information that is readily available to them. 
Ethical blindness: When the ethical dimension of 
a decision is not visible to the decision-maker and 
the values that normally would shape their 
decision-making are left out of the process. 
Normative ethics: Prescription of strategies or 
methods for weighing alternative courses of 
action on the basis of the principles that ought to 
govern the ethicality of a decision. 

Special relationship: Relationship between public 
servants and citizens in America that includes the 
obligation to serve the public interest, while 
guaranteeing and advancing certain values. 


Introduction 


As discussed by Frederickson and Hart (1985), 
there is a “special relationship” that exists 
between public servants and citizens in America. 
This relationship is built on what the authors term 
the “patriotism of benevolence,” which requires 
that public servants share a commitment to the 
fundamental principles of the regime and a 
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genuine concern for the well-being of their fellow 
citizens. When public servants are party to acts 
that are deemed unethical or immoral, they violate 
the “special relationship” and public sector orga- 
nizations pay a high price. Not only does it have 
the potential to damage the reputation of the orga- 
nization, it may undermine the trust and confi- 
dence that citizens place in their government. It 
would be a mistake, however, to attribute such 
failings solely to the character or disposition of 
the public servants. Organizational structures and 
cultures are not neutral with respect to ethical 
conduct. They typically play a much more pow- 
erful role in shaping human behavior than might 
be assumed (Zimbardo 2007). For this reason, a 
modified version of one of Cooper’s (2004) “big” 
questions for administrative ethics guides the 
remainder of this chapter. What do public sector 
leaders need to know to design and oversee 
organizational environments that are supportive 
of ethical conduct? In other words, what do they 
need to know to lead ethical organizations 
and, thereby, protect and promote the “special 
relationship”? 

Organizations are human creations formed to 
serve specific purposes. They function as socially 
constructed systems, such that the interactions and 
decisions of their members will have a structuring 
effect that constrains and enables future activities 
(Giddens 1984). The study of administrative 
ethics at the organizational level, then, is funda- 
mentally about the situational pressures unique to 
the organization and its environment that influ- 
ence the decision-making processes of public ser- 
vants (Dobel 2006; Wittmer 2005). Leaders who 
understand these pressures are better equipped to 
design and oversee organizational environments 
that are supportive of ethical conduct. Here, the 
term ethical conduct refers to decisions that are in 
accordance with the principles of right and wrong 
governing the conduct of individuals in their orga- 
nizational and public service roles (Svara 2007). 
Those principles are embedded in and defined by 
the “special relationship.” They infuse public sec- 
tor organizations with higher institutional pur- 
poses, namely, to serve the interests of the 
people, upon which public servants must evaluate 
their moral and professional obligations (Heclo 
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2008). In addition to promoting and modeling 
those principles, ethical leaders will develop safe- 
guards against their violation (Denhardt 1988; 
Menzel 2007). 

Individuals, however, do not come to organi- 
zations as blank slates. Instead, they bring with 
them their own cultural, educational, and profes- 
sional experiences, values or character traits, 
interests, and ethical orientations. Some individ- 
uals will attempt to use organizations to maximize 
their self-interests, whereas others may be more 
altruistic. Organizations and their leaders can 
attempt to screen and hire individuals that meet a 
certain ethical norm or standard, but this is quite 
hard to assess. The ethical organization, then, will 
nurture the ethicality of its members, but recog- 
nizes that this alone does not ensure ethical 
decision-making. Sometimes individuals, even if 
they are highly developed morally, do not recog- 
nize that the decisions they are making have eth- 
ical implications. When morally unaware or 
disengaged, important principles are left out of 
their decision-making process. Awareness, how- 
ever, does not ensure ethicality, but it does change 
the focus of the decision-making process. The 
ethical organization, then, will also foster ethical 
dialogue and inject ethical concerns into the rou- 
tine activities of public servants. This may bolster 
their awareness and encourage them to regularly 
evaluate their moral and professional obligations. 

To lead the ethical organization, the critical 
design task for public sector leaders involves 
striking an appropriate balance between cultivat- 
ing internal controls and relying on external con- 
trols to support ethical conduct (Cooper 2012). 
Internal controls are a reflection of the moral or 
ethical development of individuals, whereas 
external controls (e.g., rules, regulations, and 
codes of ethics) are intended to make public sector 
organizations less reliant on such development. 
To strike an appropriate balance, as argued by 
Cooper (2012), leaders must understand and 
incorporate four key elements into the design of 
their organizational environments: individual 
attributes, organizational structure, organizational 
culture, and societal expectations. As the founda- 
tion for reviewing each of these design elements, 
this chapter begins with an outline of several 
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ethical decision-making models or approaches to 
ethics. 


Ethical (Unethical) Decision-Making 


To improve the study and understanding of ethical 
behavior, a number of ethical decision-making 
models have been developed. The various models 
can be grouped into two broad approaches to 
ethics: normative (prescriptive) and behavioral 
(descriptive). The former works backward from 
the principles that ought to govern the ethicality of 
a decision to prescribe strategies or methods for 
weighing alternative courses of action, which are 
thought to increase the likelihood of an ethical 
result (Cooper 2012; Svara 2007). The latter is 
more of a descriptive effort aimed at explaining 
the processes that produce actual decisions, 
whether ethical or unethical. Normative 
approaches, then, tend to focus on improvements 
in the internal, dispositional qualities of the 
decision-maker. This includes improvements in 
their moral reasoning abilities, often emphasizing 
the use of various philosophical lenses to make 
decisions (e.g., deontology vs. utilitarianism), and 
the refinement of their character or moral devel- 
opment. Behavioral approaches tend to focus on 
the interplay between the internal, dispositional 
qualities of the decision-maker and external, situ- 
ational factors to generate an improved under- 
standing of how and why ethical and unethical 
decisions are actually made (Wittmer 2005). The 
former proceeds from an assumption of rational- 
ity, while the latter does not. 

Behavioral ethicists have found ample empiri- 
cal evidence that ethical and unethical decision- 
making processes are often less rational and delib- 
erate than assumed (Palazzo et al. 2012). Most 
human decision-making, which Kahneman 
(2011) labels System 1, is unconscious, intuitive, 
and, often, emotionally driven. This means that 
public servants of high character, even if they are 
skilled at moral reasoning, may rarely access 
those qualities or engage the cognitive parts of 
their brain (System 2). It would be a mistake, 
then, for leaders to take a strictly normative 
approach and design their organizational 
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environments from an assumption of rationality. 
Rational decision-making includes the full gath- 
ering of information and the weighing of alterna- 
tive options against some standard to reach an 
optimal decision. Humans, however, tend to 
“satisfice” because their rationality, as argued by 
Simon (1983, p. 34), “is very limited, very much 
bounded by the situation and by human computa- 
tional powers.” These limitations may bound the 
awareness of a decision-maker and prevent them 
from seeing or accessing important information 
during the decision-making process, thereby 
constraining or complicating normative consider- 
ations (Chugh and Bazerman 2007). This 
bounded awareness can lead to ethical judgements 
that the decision-maker cannot defend, often 
referred to as moral dumbfounding. This is 
because they have unknowingly or unconsciously 
violated the principles of right or wrong that ought 
to govern their conduct. 

Despite the inherent value in developing public 
servants who are skilled at moral reasoning and 
who are of strong character, behavioral ethics 
research suggests that individuals rarely deliber- 
ate or reason like philosophers and that situational 
factors often dominate their dispositional quali- 
ties. When it comes to the design of organizational 
environments, then, leaders must bridge the gap 
between normative and behavioral approaches to 
ethics. Distinguishing between the process that 
produces a decision (moral or amoral decision- 
making) and the decision that resulted (ethical or 
unethical), Tenbrunsel and Smith-Crowe (2008) 
offer a model that can help leaders bridge this gap. 
In their model, moral awareness or the recognition 
that a decision has moral or ethical implications is 
crucial, but it does not guarantee ethicality. 
Instead, it serves as the point of departure from 
which ethical considerations will or will not be 
included in the decision-making process that fol- 
lows. In this model, it is the decision frame or 
perspective of the decision-maker that filters what 
is seen and informs their moral awareness. 

This notion of framing is a compliment to the 
concepts of bounded rationality and bounded 
awareness. Decision frames are developed by 
individuals as they interact with their environment 
and try to simplify complex situations to facilitate 
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understanding. As stated by Palazzo et al. (2012, 
p. 326), this is a sensemaking process that pro- 
duces frames that “guide how information is pro- 
cessed, controlling what information is attended 
to and, just as important, what is obscured.” 
A normative frame generates a heightened level 
of moral awareness, such that a decision-maker 
will “process and encode incoming information 
into moral categories” (p. 324). This increases the 
likelihood that they will weigh the alternative 
courses of action against the principles that 
ought to govern the ethicality of a decision. 
Other frames (e.g., legal, technical, political, or 
economic), however, do not generate moral 
awareness, which means that these principles 
would not be incorporated into their decision- 
making processes. 

The decision-maker can only use or be under 
the influence of one frame at a time. Yet, a situa- 
tion or decision can be viewed from multiple 
frames, which is vital to, but does not ensure, 
ethical decision-making. Behavioral ethicists, 
however, have uncovered a number of individual 
cognitive limitations and situational pressures that 
contribute to instances of rigid framing, whereby a 
decision-maker is unable or unlikely to switch 
from one frame to another. This increases the 
likelihood of an unethical decision because, 
when locked into a non-normative frame, they 
will remain unaware or disengaged from the deci- 
sion’s moral or ethical dimensions. The remainder 
of this chapter incorporates these factors into its 
review of what public sector leaders need to know 
about the four key elements to the design of orga- 
nizational environment that are supportive of eth- 
ical conduct. 


The Key Design Elements 


Violations of the “special relationship” that exists 
between public servants and citizens occur almost 
daily. Public sector leaders who commit the fun- 
damental attribution error will attribute such fail- 
ings solely to the disposition of the public 
servants, while neglecting the potential influence 
of the situational pressures that are unique to their 
organizations and environments (Zimbardo 
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2007). Yet, the dynamic nature of person-situation 
interactions can produce instances of rigid fram- 
ing. In these instances, the decision-making pro- 
cess is likely amoral, which means that important 
principles are either not part of the process or that 
certain lesser principles have been promoted at 
their expense. The critical design task, then, is 
the striking of an appropriate balance between 
the cultivation of internal controls and the devel- 
opment of external controls that will work 
together to promote and protect the “special rela- 
tionship.” This requires a bridging of the gap 
between the normative and behavioral approaches 
to ethics, which will help ensure that public ser- 
vants do not make sense of, or frame, their situa- 
tions too rigidly. 


Individual Attributes 
Through administrative discretion, public ser- 
vants participate in governing. Alongside elected 
officials, they occupy the ethical space between 
the foundational principles of the regime (e.g., 
freedom, equality, due process, and separation of 
powers) and the particularistic concerns of citi- 
zens (Rohr 1989, 1996). This discretion, then, 
empowers them as moral agents. Here, moral 
agency includes both the power to refrain from 
decisions or actions that violate those principles 
and the power to proactively assist with their 
advancement. Internal controls, then, should 
help public servants navigate any tensions that 
might arise between their instrumental or techni- 
cal responsibilities and their responsibilities as 
moral agents. They should help them evaluate 
their moral and professional obligations and help 
them make ethically defensible decisions. 
Internal controls, then, serve as the normative 
frame and are the “moral standards” or “self- 
sanctions” by which public servants exercise 
their administrative discretion and moral agency 
(Bandura 1999). These are deep-seated and can 
reflect a lifetime of attitudes and beliefs. They are 
not easily changed. As such, efforts to cultivate 
internal controls emphasize important attributes 
that are related to the cognitive and moral devel- 
opment of public servants. These efforts may 
include trainings and opportunities for public ser- 
vants to develop and practice their reasoning 
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skills, thereby bolstering their experiential aware- 
ness of the types of ethical dilemmas that they 
may face. Leaders may also cultivate internal con- 
trols by promoting the individual and professional 
virtues or values important to their organizations 
and that ought to define the character of a public 
servant. 

Despite their importance, internal controls, as 
argued by Bandura (1999, p. 2), “do not operate 
invariantly as internal regulators of conduct.” 
They do not come into play unless they are acti- 
vated. The self-regulation of behavior is not 
entirely rational. In addition to the possibility 
that individuals might knowingly choose to do 
wrong, there are number of cognitive limitations, 
often referred to as heuristics and biases, which 
can create ethical blind spots (Bazerman and 
Moore 2009; Drumwright et al. 2015; Palazzo 
et al. 2012). These blind spots can derail rational- 
ity and unknowingly lead individuals to decisions 
and behaviors that run counter to important prin- 
ciples and substantially alter the delivery of public 
Services. 

First, individuals tend to focus on the things 
that are readily available and tangible at the 
expense of the abstract and vague. Thus, they 
struggle to imagine or deal with the consequences 
of a decision that are distant in time and space. 
Second, according to the concept of just- 
noticeable differences, individuals struggle to rec- 
ognize the ethical implications of gradual changes 
in their work environments. This can create a 
slippery slope in which they gradually become 
participants in extreme violations of the “special 
relationship.” Third, once individuals have 
invested time, money, and effort in a decision, it 
creates a sunk cost that makes it difficult for them 
to abandon that decision even if it turned out to be 
wrong. This is often described as the escalation of 
commitment. 

A fourth cognitive limitation includes the ten- 
dency for individuals to overestimate their own 
ethicality. This can cause them to be overconfident 
and overreliant on their own emotions and 
intuitions in situations with serious ethical impli- 
cations. Yet, an individual’s view of reality is 
often subconsciously shaped by self-serving 
biases that manipulate their decision frames, 
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compartmentalize their thoughts and actions, and 
conjure up rationalizations to justify their deci- 
sions after the fact (Drumwright et al. 2015). The 
corresponding decisions, then, selectively draw 
on important principles and values in ways that 
may unknowingly serve the interests of the indi- 
vidual. The rationalizations help alleviate any 
psychological tensions or cognitive dissonance 
that might normally be felt by an individual in 
conditions of rationality (Johnson 2016). 

Framing or limiting what is seen or attended to 
these cognitive limitations may block or bound 
the moral awareness of public servants. This 
diminishes the effectiveness of internal controls. 
While making public servants aware of these lim- 
itation through trainings can help the decision- 
maker de-bias their judgements (Bazerman and 
Moore 2009), the attention of a public servant is 
always situated, that is, placed in an organiza- 
tional and environmental context that is either 
supportive of, or complicates, ethical decision- 
making. 


Organizational Structure 

The self-regulation of behavior is not entirely 
intrapsychic. Situational pressures matter. They 
may exacerbate cognitive limitations as well as 
influence how individuals frame or make sense 
of their situation (Palazzo et al. 2012). Beginning 
with the pressures at the organizational level, 
there are several structural arrangements that 
promote rigid framing. Hierarchical arrange- 
ments, for example, tend to discourage 
questioning and produce an over obedience to 
authority or what Reed (2014) referred to as 
“sheeplike” behavior by followers. This can 
lead to the displacement of responsibility, 
wherein individuals participate in and justify 
unethical decisions by arguing that they were 
simply following orders. Often, hierarchical 
arrangements also communicate the notion that 
individuals at the lower levels of a hierarchy 
ought to focus on doing the work and leave the 
thinking to individuals at the higher levels. This 
can produce a mindless, unquestioning attitude 
(Morgan 2006). Further, the modern bureaucratic 
organization tends to break complex problems 
into manageable chunks and structure their 
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jobs, specialized functions, and subunits around 
those chunks. This diffuses information and frag- 
ments responsibility, which can lead to the prob- 
lem of distancing. Distancing occurs when an 
individual no longer can see or feel the full con- 
sequences of their decisions or actions. These 
structural arrangements disconnect the individ- 
ual from the larger whole, thereby generating a 
frame that makes everything appear separate and 
unrelated (Senge 2006). This frame will certainly 
distort or alter a public servant’s evaluation of 
their moral and ethical obligations. 

Organizational structures, however, can be 
supplemented by external controls that function 
as safeguards, while supporting ethical decision- 
making. Sound governance structures will 
include an “ethics infrastructure” that fosters 
ethical dialogue and injects ethical concerns 
into the routine activities of public servants 
(Jurkiewicz 2015; Reed 2014). In addition to 
creating channels for dissent, this includes struc- 
tures to ensure that the principles governing their 
conduct are clearly communicated and under- 
stood as well as rewards and punishments that 
serve to motivate and induce compliance. These 
can take a number of forms, but often include 
codes of ethics, oaths of office, ethics trainings, 
ethics audits, regulatory oversight, and perfor- 
mance and evaluation processes that serve as 
accountability mechanisms. Ideally, this infra- 
structure will operate as a separate entity and 
include other protections to ensure that individ- 
uals can freely communicate their ethical con- 
cerns without fear of repercussion. 

When necessary, external controls may enforce 
compliance, but their primary purpose should be 
to work against rigid framing and, thereby, 
increase the effectiveness of internal controls. 
External controls that attempt to replace, rather 
than inform, administrative discretion and moral 
agency can lead to lower levels of reasoning, 
whereby ethicality is almost exclusively assessed 
in relation to agency rules (Rohr 1989). Agency 
rules, however, do not define the totality of a 
public servant’s moral and professional obliga- 
tions. Structural arrangements should protect the 
ethical autonomy of public servants and empower 
them with decision-making responsibilities, while 
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ensuring that important principles are promoted 
and protected in the process. 


Organizational Culture 

Culture is a powerful force that influences the 
decisions and behaviors of individuals in groups 
and organizations. Sometimes this influence is in 
direct opposition to the structural arrangements 
of the organization and complicates ethical 
decision-making. According to Schein (2010), 
culture refers to the shared assumptions that are 
learned by a group as it interacts with, and adapts 
to, its internal and external context. Those 
assumptions become so embedded and taken 
for granted that individuals rarely recognize 
their influence. Yet, they are shared and mutually 
reinforced, mostly subconsciously, as the correct 
way to perceive, think, and feel by visible arti- 
facts, rituals, myths, values, and norms. Cultural 
forces can develop at various levels of the orga- 
nization and, because the assumptions are so 
deeply embedded, they are hard to decipher, 
understand, and manage. 

Scholars have identified several cultural 
forces and their underlying assumptions that 
can frame situations in ways that are particularly 
detrimental to ethical conduct. This includes a 
culture of technical-rationality (Adams and Bal- 
four 2015), which is built on the assumption that 
public servants can and should apply abstract 
principles as objective scientists. Thus, the sci- 
entific method is promoted in such a way that it 
may reduce their sensitivity to important princi- 
ples and cause them to miss the full implications 
of their decisions or actions. In a culture of con- 
formity, often characterized by groupthink pres- 
sures, public servants are likely driven by a 
desire to belong or to avoid the perceived nega- 
tive consequences associated with nonconfor- 
mity. In addition to these examples, Schein 
(2010) offers some underlying cultural assump- 
tions that are related to time, space, human 
nature, human activity, and human relationships 
that may also influence framing. 

Cultural forces are the product, then, of shared 
sensemaking and learning. What public sector 
leaders pay attention to, how they react to situa- 
tions, the principles they support, model and 
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reward, and the emphasis they place on ethicality 
will go a long way in shaping the assumptions and 
cultural framing that influence the decisions and 
behaviors of public servants. Leaders who under- 
stand the dynamics of culture will also manage or 
attempt to shape the underlying assumptions that 
surround the structural arrangements of their 
organization. They must utilize structure and 
culture to manage meaning and socialization pro- 
cesses (Johnson 2016) in such a way that the 
“special relationship” is paramount in the minds 
of public servants and assumed to be a valuable 
and reliable decision frame. Such a strong, prin- 
cipled culture will require sustained and consis- 
tent communication over long periods of time. 
Yet, as argued by Kurtz (2014), self-sanctioning, 
or internal controls, and such a strong culture 
of integrity are compliments to, not replacements 
for, external controls such as regulatory 
oversight. 


Societal Expectations 

The fourth and final design element, according to 
Cooper (2012), is the most fundamental because 
it connects the other elements most explicitly to 
the “special relationship,” thereby promoting 
democratic values and the primacy of the citi- 
zenry. Societal expectations, if taken into 
account and managed correctly, will help ensure 
that the other elements work together and reinforce 
one another in ways that discourage rigid framing. 
While there are a number of ways that a society 
communicates its expectations of public sector 
organizations, two are key to the design of organi- 
zational environments that are supportive of ethical 
conduct: public participation and laws and policies. 
Interactions with the public create an opportunity 
for public servants to reevaluate their moral and 
professional obligations and do so in light of rele- 
vant social trends and the public’s interests. 
Leaders can create channels for public access and 
encourage civic engagement through the use of 
organizational structures. Laws and policies estab- 
lish the boundaries or limits of administrative dis- 
cretion, while linking public servants to the 
branches of government that are more directly sub- 
ject to the discipline of the ballot box. Leaders can 
cultivate internal controls and cultural forces that 
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engender a respect for the law and the sovereignty 
of the citizenry. 


Conclusion 


To design and oversee organizational environ- 
ments that are supportive of ethical conduct, 
leaders need to attend to the normative concerns 
by promoting the principles that ought to define 
the ethicality of a decision, while preparing for 
and addressing the behavioral realities of how 
decisions are made. Those behavioral realities 
tend to derail rationality and generate rigid fram- 
ing. The ethical organization, however, manages 
to overcome those tendencies. It does so because 
its leaders understand the four key design ele- 
ments, discussed above, and see to it that they 
reinforce one another and synergistically protect 
and promote the “special relationship.” Yet, the 
leader of the ethical organization must realize that 
their own ethical and moral failures can under- 
mine the entire enterprise. 
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Lean operational principles have U.S. lineages: 
Ford’s mass production system (Fujimoto 1999), 
the just-in-time inventory practices of the U.S. 
grocery industry (Ohno 1988), and Deming’s sta- 
tistical process improvement techniques (Deming 
1982). As a coherent philosophy, however, Lean 
was born in the post WW II Japanese recon- 
struction period, where these earlier threads of 
practice were merged and refined. Lean gained 
converts worldwide with the success of the Japa- 
nese auto industry, most notably Toyota (Imai 
1986; Ohno 1988; Womack et al. 1990), and has 
since migrated to other industries, including pub- 
lic and private nonprofit organizations (Fryer et al. 
2007; Radnor and Walley 2008; Suarez-Barraza 
et al. 2012). 

A main objective of Lean is the minimization 
of operational waste (Shah and Ward 2007; 
Womack and Jones 1996), making Lean an invit- 
ing proposition in an era of governmental fiscal 
stress. Our purpose is to explore the extent that the 
Lean philosophy can apply to publicly financed 
and managed operations. In short, the fit between 
Lean and public good production is poor, 
although some aspects of Lean can be transferred. 
This essay explains the logical discord between 
Lean and public good production and offers 
an alternative schema, flexible professionalism, 
which posits that quality public goods are a func- 
tion of lateral competency, cross-unit coordina- 
tion, and poly-directional professionalism. Such 
operational objectives are achievable by estab- 
lishing a stable and skilled workforce. 

Our point of departure is the disparate origins 
of private good and public good demand. Private 
goods originate from exchanges that are divorced 
from requirements to be socially inclusive, allo- 
wing producers to thrive through strategic 
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exclusion. Public goods arise from political pro- 
cesses which, when democratic, pressure pro- 
viders to respond to social diversity and 
community contingency. These added demands 
require producers of public goods to deviate 
from standards of efficiency observed in private 
markets. Consequently, the unit cost reduction 
aspects of Lean, such as the pull method for 
achieving continuous and efficient process flow, 
are less relevant for public good production. 
Indeed, forceful applications may induce 
dysfunction. 

Flexible professionalism does finds common 
ground with aspects of Lean that stress cust- 
omer responsiveness. The central premise is that 
citizen-derived demand is best met by nurturing 
“healthy fat” in the form of surplus employee skill 
for effectively handling citizen diversity and 
community contingency. Flexible professional- 
ism adheres to the Gestalt notion that “the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts” by asserting 
that organizational performance is highest when 
the many within the whole are laterally and coop- 
eratively dedicated toward a public mission. 


Literature on Lean and Public Goods 


Lean philosophy has as its starting point a quest 
for an alignment between customer-defined value 
and product attributes, with practitioners coached 
to eliminate activities that do not add value for the 
customer (Womack and Jones 1996). Yet despite 
the customer-first theme, as a practical matter, 
tailoring production to satisfy varied customer 
wants must be balanced against the opposing 
pressure to compete financially through scale 
economies (Hines et al. 2004). Arguably, unit 
cost reduction via waste elimination is Lean’s 
main appeal (Monden 2012). 

In execution, Lean is multidimensional where, 
in private good production, can involve just-in- 
time inventory, cellular teams, integrated supplier 
relationships, and periodic quality testing and 
refinement. A main goal is to achieve a contin- 
uous flow of operations by balancing the move- 
ment of material across discrete production 
stages. One method in manufacturing is to 
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incrementally increase assembly line speed in 
order to expose underperforming stages of pro- 
duction. Once discovered, resources are deployed 
to upgrade subpar work areas. Tactics for improv- 
ing the efficiency of a work station can involve 
ergonomics, rapid die change, teamwork, 
improved material handling, and so forth and ide- 
ally are based on input from line personnel. 
Enthusiasts for this form of continuous improve- 
ment claim both increased system productivity 
and better working conditions (Womack 
et al. 1990). 

Trials of Lean in the public sector, however, 
suggest an unnatural fit. Successful cases appar- 
ently required significant upfront investment. 
Survey results by Yasin et al. (2001) mention the 
need to imbue employees in Lean culture and 
philosophy, modify facility layout, negotiate new 
procedures with suppliers, and perform a compre- 
hensive organizational assessment to identify prom- 
ising applications. Extended negotiations between 
stakeholders were likewise needed to introduce 
Lean concepts in a Danish context (Pedersen and 
Huniche 2011). Even with significant pre-Lean 
investment, staff acceptance is not guaranteed 
(Carter et al. 2011). 

Suarez-Barraza et al. (2009) report Lean adop- 
tion for three town councils in Spain. One council 
improved the social service and parks and gard- 
ens units by cleaning and expanding physical 
space. A second improved tax collection through 
employee skill training, which enhanced internal 
labor market flexibility. A third improved process 
flow for license authorization, largely by reducing 
the number of licenses and paperwork require- 
ments. Notable is that none of the councils 1m- 
plemented Lean system-wide; the efforts were 
limited to specific functions within units. Stream- 
lining occurred where the tasks were routine (e.g., 
processing paperwork) or involved changes in 
public policy (1.e., fewer forms and a reduction 
in the number of licenses). 

Suarez-Barraza and Ramis-Pujol (2010) des- 
cribe a case study of a Mexican bureau that 
consulted with other Mexican agencies on matters 
dealing with staffing, human resources, and labor 
relations. To implement Lean, a virtual production 
line was established to process staff recruitment 
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applications. Process time declined significantly, 
waste was reduced, and customer satisfaction 
improved. Although Suarez-Barraza and Ramis- 
Pujol (2010) fall short of mentioning limitations, 
it does appear that Lean was used only for a 
comparably low technical and routine consulta- 
tive activity. 

Indeed, examples of where Lean practice 
extends to core public functions are scarce. In 
a case of a public health organization, Smith 
et al. (2012) find some success in applying Lean 
to client visit scheduling, which in turn freed 
nursing hours for other activities. Lean was 
never attempted in the more central role of 
ministering nursing care. Similarly, Ng et al. 
(2010) attribute gains in client satisfaction to an 
application of Lean in a Canadian hospital emer- 
gency room, but results were achieved by reduc- 
ing wait times rather than improving care quality. 
In their analysis of a public purchasing depart- 
ment, Waterman and McCue (2012) offer that 
one barrier to Lean in government is the nonstan- 
dard duties that are involved in producing public 
goods. More generally, activities that inherently 
rely on professional judgment are poor candidates 
for Lean (Roffe 1998). 

On a related theme, Scorsone (2008) reports on 
an application of Lean for a government purchas- 
ing department and observes that one confounding 
factor for Lean implementation is the responsibil- 
ity to administer public law. Performance goals in 
the public sector are diffuse precisely because 
public organizations have missions that defy 
time-based metrics for efficiency. Government 
waste, or “muda,” can often be traced to due 
processes and other public safeguards embedded 
within democratic institutions. 

A summary of the attempts to implement Lean 
in health-care organizations by Radnor et al. 
(2012) echo the foregoing challenges, adding 
that defining customer value is harder when cus- 
tomers are citizens, and where because of infor- 
mation asymmetries citizens look to the provider 
to define value. Radnor and Osborne (2013) and 
Osborne et al. (2013) have rejected the Lean 
approach to public services altogether and have 
called for a theory specific to public operations. 
The gist of their argument is that Lean evolved 
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from manufacturing, where the labor require- 
ments, capital, and organizational logic do not 
transfer to government agencies. 

One prospective conceptualization is to re- 
verse the emphasis away from flow efficiency 
and toward citizen-defined value. Lean experi- 
ments viewed as successful have focused on cus- 
tomer satisfaction rather than waste reduction 
(Di Pietro et al. 2013). In discussing an applica- 
tion of TQM to public service, Milakovich (1990) 
concludes that the way to grow quality is to 
remove barriers across governmental units, pro- 
vide training, foster professionalism, and remove 
numerical metrics as a basis for performance 
evaluation and reward. The present essay extends 
this promising lead. 


Private Markets and Public Goods 


What is a market? Markets form when enterprises 
target a subset of customers from the full universe 
of persons that might need or desire a certain good 
(Samuelson 1954). Price is the usual mechanism 
for exclusion, although utilitarian or psychologi- 
cal factors play a role in defining markets. The 
liberty to exclude segments of society from con- 
sideration is a prime dimension in the entrepre- 
neurial hunt for competitive advantage and is 
ultimately how markets originate. Profit symbol- 
izes the value of an organization’s output in rela- 
tion to a market niche. 

Public good demand is instead determined by 
a political body which must, to some degree, 
answer to a plebiscite. In a democracy, public 
good demand is shaped by a community through 
the election process and other venues, such as 
open deliberations. As collectively financed 
goods, elected and administrative officials are 
obligated to factor in the diverse attributes of a 
population: rich and poor, elderly and youth, men 
and women, immigrant and native, handicapped 
and able, and so forth, when ruling on the charac- 
ter of a good. Unlike economic markets, where 
goods are designed to match refined buyer traits 
(socioeconomic, psychological, and so forth), 
public goods have inclusive charters with differ- 
ent parameters: population (e.g., children), social 
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function (e.g., education), or political jurisdiction 
(e.g., school district). Markets are nonexistent, 
because price ceases to be a mechanism for exclu- 
sion. Instead, public good producers are saddled 
with a mandate to accommodate any disadvan- 
taged constituent that cannot access a comparable 
good produced through private means. 

Producers in market environs are pressured 
toward operational linearity. The incentive toward 
linear efficiency is intensified by the fact that 
investment returns must be coaxed from voluntary 
private transactions. Success by the organization 
in meeting customer value is measurable: price 
and sales data provide feedback signals, per unit 
expenses and gross margins are quantifiable, and 
operational adjustments can be made in response 
to changes in demand or input costs. Once the 
organization finds a product line, Lean process 
improvements can kick in, where the operation 
is decomposed into discrete steps for an efficiency 
and contribution assessment. Profit accumulation 
disciplines the system toward unit cost reduction, 
where employee performance, like products, can 
be assessed with standard metrics, and rewards 
can be dispensed to align employee behavior 
with the goal of meeting market demand. 

In the public arena, performance is measured 
by less definitive metrics pulsating through polit- 
ical channels, such as community approval, effect 
on population well-being, or perceived fulfillment 
of a mission. The democratic processes that shape 
public good demand and the generalized revenue 
source of involuntary taxation impose a mandate 
to balance the diverse demands of a constituency 
within the boundaries of a given budgetary and 
legal context. Meeting citizen-shaped values re- 
quire a departure from customer-driven version of 
efficiency, while the relative low-risk source of 
tax-generated funding grants providers the lati- 
tude to do so. From the lens of Lean, socialized 
operations are rife with waste: school districts 
disproportionately assign teachers to special needs 
pupils; transit systems accommodate handicapped 
riders at a cost greater than for the unimpaired; 
solid waste collection units deviate from routine 
curbside pickup to perform walk-up services for 
the elderly; and so forth. Such failures to conform 
to Lean’s flow optimization objectives are, 
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however, precisely the markers for success in 
meeting an inclusive, social mission. 

Differences in the origins of demand trickle 
down to the “shop floor” activities of personnel. 
Locating and mining private markets require 
creativity and ingenuity. Yet in most contexts, 
advanced discretionary judgment is reserved for 
positions involved in securing a competitive 
advantage, such as product development or cor- 
porate strategy. Nearly all personnel outside of 
corporate headquarters or engineering are assign- 
ed a role in efficiently supplying product. Non- 
managerial ingenuity might be tapped to improve 
station efficiency or product quality, but opportu- 
nities for substantive influence beyond this scope 
are rare, if not a manipulative ruse (Babson 1993; 
Lewchuk and Robertson 1997). Work for the 
majority of persons in the private world consists 
of sequential and routine tasks that are channeled 
toward optimizing financial metrics. 

In contrast, the salient character of public work 
is routine tasks punctuated by varied demands 
from a diverse community with democratic rights. 
Quality is judged less by the standardization of 
output than by provider sensitivity to citizen 
diversity and response to community contingency 
(e.g., snowstorms, water main breaks, power out- 
ages, terrorist attacks, and so forth). Moreover, 
citizens relate to performance factors that are 
hard to monetize, such as equity and justice, and 
claims for good access are ubiquitous. These fea- 
tures affect expectations of good delivery and 
perceptions of quality. So, for example, rather 
than enforce a ridged code, law enforcement 
should consider mitigating circumstances behind 
people’s actions; instead of drilling students for 
standardized tests, K-12 districts should challenge 
students to think critically, solve problems, and 
exercise creativity. Any linear and formulaic 
application of law, policy, or craft can result in 
output that violates citizen-derived values. 


Organizational Logic of Public Goods 
Production 


Public goods production has three operational 
requisites that are weak to nonexistent for 
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organizations supplying private markets. First, 
workers delivering public goods are tasked with 
a range of unconventional and non-routine 
responsibilities. Law enforcement officers handle 
crime incidents but also lecture children on public 
safety; school custodians will set the broom aside 
to protect a bullied child; parks employees locate 
lost hikers; and so forth. Quite unlike the linear 
efficiency goal of Lean, public goods production 
calls for lateral competency to meet the varied 
expectations of a diverse constituency. Value is 
found in effective responses to contingent events 
and the personal attention given to extenuating 
circumstances. 

An overlapping operational requisite is inte- 
grated response capacity, defined as occasions 
when employees from one functional unit are 
asked to assist another functional unit to handle 
a pressing community need. Integrated response 1s 
common practice for smaller municipalities. For 
example, to effectively clear snowbound roads, 
sanitation workers at many municipalities assist 
streets departments by taking shifts driving plows 
during snowstorms. Familiarity with the street 
layout and a commercial driver’s license qualifies 
sanitation workers for this role. Similarly, persons 
from the streets department will assist water 
department employees with excavation, material 
transportation, or traffic control when a water 
main ruptures. Integrated response capacity is an 
efficient method of marshaling skill and effort 
across multiple functional units to handle emer- 
gencies or non-routine situations. 

The importance of integrated response capac- 
ity relates to the weight of the social mission 
and insularity of the responsible agency. Schools, 
hospitals, and law enforcement agencies typically 
display a high degree of integrated response 
capacity. The mission of public schools to adv- 
ance the intellectual, physical, and civic develop- 
ment of children requires actors within the school 
community to collaborate, often in small ways, 
toward this goal. The need for integrated response 
capacity is especially strong where security and 
public safety are priorities. In prisons, where cus- 
tody and security are paramount, employees in 
ancillary units, such as health care or food service, 
are trained to respond to emergencies involving 
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prisoners, including backing up corrections offi- 
cers. Integrated response capacity is perhaps most 
critical when human survival is at risk, such as in 
the case of military missions. 

Third, public production involves situations 
where there are no scripted courses of action; 
where problem uniqueness requires poly-directional 
thinking, and ultimately the quality of a good 
depends on professional judgment. Teacher per- 
formance turns on how well teachers assess and 
respond to the unique needs of each child. Impos- 
ing incentive driven constraints on the profession 
have failed because they press teachers to sus- 
pend best practice and treat students, via stan- 
dardized test scores, like a commodity. In 
general, the “performance-based” mechanisms 
that have come to permeate government (OFPP 
et al. 1998) tempt professionals to disregard cli- 
ent uniqueness. 

For many professional occupations, perfor- 
mance is optimized by shielding employees 
from pressure to conform to economic incentives 
that are commonly found at the individual or 
organizational level in private economic mar- 
kets. Predictable forms of moral hazards arise 
when teachers are rewarded based on the perfor- 
mance of children on standardized tests, or when 
police officers receive bonuses for making 
arrests, and so forth. Disabling rewards that 
channel employee decisions toward financial 
metrics frees professionals to act in accordance 
with socially defined, nonlinear objectives for out- 
put quality and integrity. 

Incentive neutral environments are especially 
important for occupations that administer public 
law or concern vulnerable populations due to 
power imbalances and information asymmetries. 
Moral hazards caused by perverse incentives 
might pose little harm for services like garbage 
collection, because unhappy home owners have 
sufficient political status, less so for children, the 
destitute, the elderly, the handicapped, persons 
confined to institutions, and so forth. One advan- 
tage to socialized good production is that a gov- 
erning authority gains full control to structure a 
compensation plan that eliminates economic 
incentives to act in ways that are contrary to a 
social mission. 
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Flexible Professionalism: An Alternative 
to Lean 


Flexible professionalism is the capacity to 
deploy talent within and across agency units for 
the purpose of meeting citizen-defined value. 
Unlike Lean’s attention toward linear efficiency, 
flexible professionalism pushes the boundaries 
of worker ability and capacity laterally. Rather 
than conceptualize the production system as a 
series of work stations meant to yield defined 
output, system components are integrated and 
coordinated to satisfy citizen and community 
derived demand. Finally, with flexible profes- 
sionalism improving workstation efficiency is 
less important than nurturing poly-directional 
professional judgment. 

Flexible professionalism is usually an organic 
creation borne of necessity rather than a program- 
matic approach to public good production and 
can be regularly observed in small municipalities 
where functional units have few staff, relations 
between units are informal, and collective res- 
ponses to community issues are common. Small- 
ness dictates and enables flexible professionalism. 
Fewer staff requires employees to wear multiple 
hats, which develops lateral competency. Man- 
power to handle anomalous or emergency situa- 
tions require participation from multiple units. At 
the same time, the informal relations across 
persons and departments allows for the rapid 
deployment of labor to handle non-routine events. 
Finally, smallness eases the job of a central 
authority to coordinate and delegate tasks across 
departments or units. 

Figure | provides a Venn diagram to illustrate 
the concept. The three circles with solid lines are 
functional units administered by a single public 
authority. Conceptually, the circles might repre- 
sent the water, parks, and street departments of a 
municipality or perhaps the teaching, custodial, 
and transit functions of a school district. 

Each functional unit has a set of core duties 
symbolized by circles with dashed lines, u, as well 
as non-routine obligations that fall outside of the 
core duties, o. Note that the functions are inte- 
grated and mutually supportive, as shown by the 
areas where the larger circles overlap. 
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Flexible professionalism begins by distingui- 
shing between core, u, and non-routine, ©, tasks. 
Core tasks are defined as are the duties necessary 
to complete the function mission and serve a 
population under ordinary circumstances. With 
refuse collection, for example, core tasks are the 
daily routes for the pickup and disposal of gar- 
bage, recycling, and compostable waste. With 
school custodial services, core tasks are the 
cleaning and maintenance schedules. Flexible 
professionalism begins by staffing a system with 
enough direct labor to proficiently provide the 
good as if non-routine demands did not exist. 

To the extent that the waste minimization 
aspect of Lean applies to public good production, 
it does so within u. Modernized garbage trucks or 
improved routing might reduce the time required 
for garbage pickup; better cleaning supplies or 
machinery might improve the efficiency of school 
building maintenance; and so forth. For some 
functional units, the opportunity to trim waste 
will be greater than with others. As the literature 
has shown, professions such as teaching and nurs- 
ing that must contend with client uniqueness are 
adverse to Lean streamlining. For professional 
roles, Lean process efficiency gains make sense 
only at the margins for administrative tasks. 

Key: u = core tasks; o = non-routine tasks 

Instead of linear efficiency, skill development 
is emphasized. One hallmark of a system with a 
high degree of flexible professionalism is a work- 
force with skills that extend beyond core duties. 
Surplus skill enables workers to handle or assist 
with the value-added demands for good output by 
raising awareness of citizen diversity and the 
range of proper responses. In Fig. 1, the full 
range of work performed by personnel in a unit 
extends beyond the core, designated by o. While 
the efficiency aspects of Lean might apply within 
u, the customer responsiveness aspect of Lean 
is about effectively handling deviations from the 
core, ©. Skill training is meant to maximize © 
within budget constraints. Knowledge diffusion 
can be systematically nurtured with a training 
program that encourages the transfer of experien- 
tial knowledge among direct labor. Structured like 
an apprenticeship, with senior paired with junior 
or skilled with the less skilled, training plans 
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can be initiated by management or incorporated 
within a labor agreement if the workforce is 
unionized. 

Overlapping areas in Fig. 1 are where the agency 
engages in cross-training so that persons in one unit 
can assist with a non-routine situation in another 
unit. Examples will help illustrate the concept. 
Many municipal workers spend time outdoors: 
refuse collectors, parks and street employees, transit 
workers, and so forth. Neighborhood knowledge 
and contacts with community members place 
them in a position to witness and report on matters 
that might affect public safety, such as criminal 
activity or medical emergencies. Municipal 
workers can be trained to spot, report, and assist 
in situations that would otherwise be considered 
the purview of a public safety or ambulance unit. 
The supporting units do not replace the profes- 
sionals trained to handle crime and health emer- 
gencies; rather, the objective is to augment the 
capacity of these units to carry out their mission. 

Again, this form of integrated response is es- 
tablished practice in many smaller municipalities. 
When emergency situations occur, municipalities 
will deploy necessary labor to address the situa- 
tion. Citizens’ benefit from this coordinated deliv- 
ery model through a rapid problem resolution 
and minimal service downtime. The overlapping 





areas in Fig. | are not limited to emergencies. 
Cultural or civic events that attract spectators 
(e.g., parades, festivals, concerts) require person- 
nel for crowd control, security, setup, and post- 
event cleanup. Teams of municipal workers can 
apply their skill and effort toward these value- 
added community activities. The practice can be 
systematically developed by anticipating emer- 
gency and non-routine events, identifying proxi- 
mate personnel support (1.e., where units spatially 
overlap and skill sets can collude), and then 
implementing a cross-training program to grow 
capacity. Aside from training, integrated response 
is enabled when workers are under the same coor- 
dinating administration. The liberal deployment 
of manpower is impaired when units function as 
operational silos because a labor force answers to 
multiple employers. 

What flexible professionalism achieves 1s the 
maximal use of system talent for the public good. 
Trust in the judgment of a well-trained workforce 
is the underlying managerial mindset. And to 
motivate judgment on behalf of citizens and com- 
munity, competing motivational pressures in the 
workplace need to be addressed. Rewards that 
stoke competition among personnel, such as 
merit pay, should be disabled to encourage coop- 
eration. Compensation systems that feature 
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relatively compressed pay are favored over pay 
systems with large disparity. Deeds committed on 
behalf of community should be recognized and 
deviations from rule or policy tolerated as long as 
intent was driven by the public good. 
Compensation typically correlates with worker 
qualifications, and thus surplus skill carries a 
price. Further, the investment in skill establishes 
incentives to minimize employee turnover and 
establish a stable team of direct staff. One poten- 
tial offset to higher direct labor costs are reduc- 
tions in administrative costs related to direct 
oversight. What allow management to reduce 
indirect expenses are the maturity, skill level, 
and stability of the direct staff. In this regard, 
a useful metric is the span of control or the ratio 
of supervisors to direct service personnel. The 
systematic paring of administrative overhead can 
accompany flexible professionalism development. 


Concluding Conditions for Flexible 
Professionalism 


Lean involves balancing customer demands for 
valued product attributes against pressures to 
standardize production to achieve cost efficiency. 
Flexible professionalism involves balancing the 
demands of a diverse citizenry against the con- 
straints of a public budget and law. Both ideas 
have as their point of origin the end users of the 
good, where the two diverge is in the operational 
methodology. Lean improves linear efficiency by 
squeezing non-value-added waste from the pro- 
duction system. Flexible professionalism empha- 
sizes skill development and inter-unit cooperation 
to develop lateral competency, contingency res- 
ponsiveness, and poly-directional judgment. This 
final section outlines the preconditions for devel- 
oping flexible professionalism. 


1. Democracy. Unlike the private sector, where 
demand can be assessed through market share, 
sales data, profits, and so forth, public good 
demand is determined through democratic insti- 
tutions. Fair elections, open meetings (and pub- 
lic posting of recorded sessions), freedom of 
information rights, and channels for citizen 
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input (e.g., Surveys) are necessary to receive 
and gauge citizen feedback. Strengthening 
democratic practice and creating avenues for 
citizen voice enables an understanding of 
citizen-derived demand. 


. Central authority. Central administrations 


unify planning and communication and are 
positioned to resolve inter-unit disagreement. 
Centralized authorities need the capacity to 
coordinate a response to a non-routine task 
or event as well as the power to flexibly 
deploy labor. A decentralized administrative 
structure, where functional units take on the 
character of fiefdoms, impedes cooperation 
across units. 


. Discretionary budgeting. Budgetary models 


that punish functional units for establishing 
training programs or the lending of capacity 
to another unit will discourage flexible profes- 
sionalism. The accounting and budget system 
must finance skill development and inter-unit 
cooperation. Resources will be required, for 
instance, to cover the cost of overtime when 
manpower is lent to handle a pressing commu- 
nity concern. Eliminating disincentives to 
grow and share human resources is critical for 
flexible professionalism. 


. Job security. As argued, skill development 


is core to flexible professionalism. The mech- 
anisms for transferring skill throughout the 
direct the labor force require senior 
employees that are willing to share experien- 
tial knowledge with junior employees. One 
behavioral constraint is the fear by senior 
workers that once knowledge is divulged 
they will be replaced by lower-paid, junior 
coworkers. Sufficient job security protections 
are therefore needed to gain the cooperation 
of senior staff. 


. Equitable compensation. Large variation in 


compensation is characteristic of command 
and control organizations where a few dictate 
and the many obey. Equitable compensation 
instead acknowledges team responsibility by 
recognizing the contributions of individuals 
throughout the hierarchy. Organizations that 
aim to foster cooperation and shared effort 
have more compressed compensation plans. 
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Payment schemes that tend to induce negative 
forms of competition, such as merit pay, are 
discouraged. 


Barriers to implementing flexible profession- 
alism are created by the divergent interests 
within an organization. Status and hierarchy 
norms across occupations may impede worker 
cooperation. Large municipal departments that 
develop independent political power can prevent 
or minimize inter-organizational collaboration. 
Labor unions can assert jurisdictional rights 
around their occupations and prevent collabora- 
tion. To effectuate flexible professionalism, public 
management must identify and address such bar- 
riers between workers, groups of workers, and 
administrative units. 
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The Lebanese Higher Education 
Landscape 


The Historical Evolution of Higher Education 
in Lebanon 

To be able to understand how the Lebanese higher 
education landscape came to be, as we see it 
today, one must understand the historical context 
in which education and higher education evolved 
in Lebanon. Lebanon, a republic formally 
established in the early twentieth century, was 
historically part of the Ottoman Empire since its 
inception in the fourteenth century until its down- 
fall in 1923. Directly after, Lebanon was tempo- 
rarily held under colonial mandate by the 
Republic of France, until attaining its indepen- 
dence in November 22, 1943. The country thus 
carries a heritage from the Ottoman Empire, 
which demised in the form of a Turkish colonial 
state, followed by a brief but influential French 
mandate of 20 years ending in independence. The 
socioeconomic and geopolitical factors (during 
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the French mandate) were manifested at two levels: 
the local level where the competing interests of 
Lebanon’s religious sects sought to establish strong 
national footholds by securing regional and inter- 
national alliances, and a regional and the interna- 
tional level expressed through competing 
economic power in post-industrial-revolution 
Europe. The historic heritage and both the socio- 
economic and geopolitical dynamics during the 
formation of Lebanon have influenced the molding 
of its educational landscape and the role of the 
“state” in regulating education amid conflicting 
sectarian interests, albeit in an amalgamate residual 
fashion that echoes both Ottoman and French eras 
(Bashur et al. 1999, pp. 106—107). 

The Ottoman Empire, until the years that pre- 
ceded its demise, approached education as a reli- 
gious matter that needs not to be regulated by the 
state but by the religious sects themselves who 
were indeed left free to establish institutions of 
education and regulate their educational affairs 
(Bashur et al. 1999, pp. 106-107; Bashur 1974). 
This margin of tolerance gave rise to a strong 
presence of Christian missionaries who invested 
heavily in religious institutions and especially 
those for education in Lebanon. This amounted 
to 47 schools by the year 1882, two of which have 
been considered as landmark educational achieve- 
ments in Lebanon and the region: The Syrian 
Protestant Collage (now the American University 
of Beirut) founded in 1866 by the Evangelists and 
the Saint Joseph Collage (now the University of 
Saint Joseph) founded in 1875 by the Jesuits. 
However, some time before that, the Ottoman 
Empire’s lack of interest in regulating education 
took a turn in 1846 when an Ottoman Imperial 
decree authorized the establishment of a ministry 
of knowledge (education) which in turn replaced 
the religious sects’ jurisdiction over education. 
This decree naturally covered Lebanon being 
part of the Empire (Bashur et al. 1999, 
pp. 108—112). The decree stipulated that educa- 
tion is divided into elementary, secondary, and 
higher stages and that it is free for the public, 
which indeed holds true today as mandated in 
Lebanon’s constitution. It also reserved the rights 
for religious sects to establish schools but it dif- 
ferentiated public and private institutes of 
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education. By 1869, the Ottoman Empire had 
established public (state) schools that were very 
limited in number and of mediocre standing com- 
pared to the prevalent private schools. The first 
attempt by the state (at that time the Ottoman 
Empire) to regulate education was in the form of 
regulations on private institutes such as the need 
for approval of the programs being taught (Bashur 
et al. 1999, pp. 108—112). In 1913, the importance 
of education and the role of the state were further 
emphasized by a decree stating that elementary 
education is both free and mandatory to the extent 
that parents were imprisoned for not assuring their 
children’s elementary education. It is worth noting 
that due to their limited number, their less than 
average conditions and teaching capabilities, and 
due to the anti-Turkish nationalistic sentiments, the 
Lebanese communities did not trust the Ottoman 
public school system; they deemed it of poor qual- 
ity and incapable of developing its students’ abili- 
ties and enabling them to reach better social 
standings. This led to stronger rooting of private 
education, something that is still engrained in the 
Lebanese culture today (Bashur et al. 1999, p. 117). 

The French mandate strengthened this tendency 
further, contradicting by this their own educational 
philosophy implemented in France, and encour- 
aged the privatization of the education system. 
This resulted in a major increase in the number of 
private institutes of education from 668 private 
schools in 1919 (the year the Allied forces entered 
Lebanon) to 1279 in 1943 (the year of indepen- 
dence) with a mere 308 of the schools being public 
equivalent to only 19% of the total number of 
schools (Bashur et al. 1999, pp. 173-175). The 
French policy further subdued state education by 
heavily funding private schools who taught French 
and French curricula (almost all private schools); 
for example, 90% of the student of Jesuits schools 
where fully financially sponsored (Bashur et al. 
1999, p. 121). This policy also gave way to a Jesuit 
domination of the education system throughout the 
period of the mandate and well into the post- 
independence era till the late 1950s, where the 
Jesuit fathers supervised the ministry of knowledge 
and arts thus controlling school curricula, teaching 
language, degree types, and examination ordi- 
nances (Bashur et al. 1999, p. 124). 
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This snapshot allows for a reflection upon how 
the historic factors and their postindependence 
residual influences, alongside severe social, reli- 
gious, and political divisions, paved the way for 
an entrenchment of a multisectarian private sys- 
tem of education. Moreover, the political system 
in Lebanon, which is sectarian in nature, con- 
trolled the institutionalization of education and 
mainly sought to serve its own agendas without 
fear of accountability due to lack of monitoring 
mechanisms and regulatory legislation that were 
beyond the reach of the country’s weak parliament 
(Bashur et al. 1999, p. 146). The result of a cen- 
tralized system, which was controlled politically 
and in the absence of accountability, was devas- 
tating and quite the opposite of what would be 
expected, i.e., instead of centralized monitoring 
and regulation, absence of regulation prevailed 
and the education sector suffered from violations 
and irregularities. We conclude this section by 
quoting from Bashur et al. (1999, p. 149), “it is 
by no historical chance that the condition of the 
State’s administration of education is suffering 
and lost among the quantum numbers of ministe- 
rial directorates, administrations, and units but 
rather it is the manifestation of the absence of a 
political will and decision to found a reformed 
education system.” The role of the State in higher 
education is further investigated, along with the 
issues of centralization vs. decentralization, in the 
section “State and Higher Education.” 


Description of Current System 


The Lebanese Higher Education Institutions 

Lebanon’s Education sector is enormous as it 
includes one third of the population and forms 
an intricate space where social, economic, and 
political factors and agendas intertwine (Amine 
1994, p. 13.). Historically, Lebanon attained a 
regional reputation as a node of higher education, 
cradling the oldest and the most prestigious uni- 
versities in the Arab world. In addition, the exis- 
tence of modern (founded in nineteenth and 
twentieth century) higher education institutions; 
the increasing social pressure of a small sized 
population, enhanced by limited natural and eco- 
nomic resources; a geostrategic position in the 
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Arab world; and an early embracement of a global 
economic market resulted in prioritizing the 
development of human capital to service the eco- 
nomic sectors both nationally and regionally. This 
in turn increased the demand on higher education 
and led the way to social and political groups 
catering for this demand by establishing new insti- 
tutes (Amine 1994). This massification of higher 
education demand and provision started in the 
1960s with President Fouad Shehab’s program 
of state reform and building of state institutions. 
Strangely enough, the massification continued 
throughout the Civil War, which started in 1975 
and ended in 1990. The increased demand and 
supply in education in an era of chaos, unaccount- 
ability, warring factions, and lack of state super- 
vision came at a heavy price, as it undermined the 
quality of education (Amine 1994, p. 17). Of 
course, some higher education institutions strived 
and did excel by maintaining highest possible 
standards of teaching, and these were the institutes 
that allowed Lebanon to safe keep its reputation as 
a node of higher education in the Arab world. The 
above introduction helps to explain the increased 
number of higher education institutions and 
underlines the wide variations of quality between 
institutions and the impact of the Civil War on 
education in Lebanon. It also shows the ability of 
the current system to challenge any attempts to 
reform and establish quality in education. In prep- 
aration for further elaboration, in the subsequent 
sections, on the challenges and factors that 
impeded the progress of the Lebanese higher edu- 
cation, (whether intrinsic within the structure of 
system itself or residuals from the Civil War or 
originating elsewhere) a listing of the institutions 
of higher education will be presented. 

Higher education commenced in the nine- 
teenth century, by the founding of the Syrian 
Evangelical College in 1866, which was later 
named the American University of Beirut (AUB) 
(www.aub.edu.lb), followed by the University of 
Saint Joseph (USJ) in 1875 (www.usj.edu.lb) and 
the Sagesse University (which was first a law 
school) , also in 1875 (www.uls.edu.lb). The Mid- 
dle East University was founded in 1939 (www. 
meu.edu.lb), and then the Lebanese American 
University (LAU) in 1947 which was then 
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named the Beirut College for Women (www.lau. 
edu.lb). A milestone in the evolution of the Leb- 
anese higher education scene was the establish- 
ment of the Lebanese University (LU) in 1951, 
which was and still is today the largest and the 
only state funded public university in Lebanon 
(www.lu.edu.lb). Other private universities 
followed such as Haigazian University 
(HU) which was founded in 1955 (www. 
haigazian.edu.lb), the Beirut Arab University 
(BAU) in 1960 in affiliation with the Egyptian 
University of Alexandria (www.bau.edu.lb), the 
Holy Spirit University of Kaslik in 1961 (www. 
usek.edu.lb). These institutions, to a large extent, 
were able to preserve a reputation as Lebanon’s 
and the region’s most elite and prestigious univer- 
sities and constituted a major influence in the 
higher education area in the region and Arab 
World. Suffice it to say that the impeding geopo- 
litical and sectarian pressures, during the Civil 
War, resulted in the creation of additional univer- 
sities during the period from 1980 to 1990, such as 
the Beirut Islamic School in 1986 (www.biu.edu. 
Ib), the Notre Dam University in 1987 (www.ndu. 
edu.lb), University of Balamand in 1988 (www. 
balamand.edu.lb), and Al Manar University of 
Tripoli in 1990 (www.mut.edu.lb). Some of 
these institutions established themselves as seri- 
ous universities and contributed to the much 
needed provision in higher education in a country 
divided by war and sectarianism. Year 1990 
marked the end of the Civil War and a new post- 
war era for the higher education landscape, which 
grew immensely for the past two decades. With 
increasing public demand for higher education, 
the system now caters to more than 190,000 stu- 
dents in 2015 compared to only 115,000 in 1995. 
This rise was mainly due to the private sector 
economy suddenly flourishing and rapidly 
expanding due to postwar investments and eco- 
nomic opportunities (Tempus 2012). The added 
provision was largely in the form of a large num- 
ber of new private universities. The number of 
higher education institutes almost doubled since 
the 1990s with an increase of 22 new universities, 
all-private (MEHE 2016). At an estimated popu- 
lation of less than four million, Lebanon is now 
serviced by 48 higher education institutes, only 
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one of them is public — the Lebanese University. 
Of the 47 private institutions, 36 have been given 
the license of a university whereas 11 compromise 
technical institutions, university collages, and 
institutions for theology and religions. These 
institutions have been founded mostly after the 
1990s and have less than three faculties and 
mostly award technical or bachelor degrees. 


Typology and Characteristics 

The typology of the Lebanese higher education 
landscape is multifaceted. It is identified by a vast 
domination of private institutions and with one 
public university, which caters for 40% of the 
total population of students. However, the diver- 
sity is also manifested in many other aspects such 
as the university systems themselves: American, 
French, British, Canadian, Egyptian, and hybrids 
thereof. Universities also vary in whether they are 
religious/sectarian or secular, nonprofit or for- 
profit, or entrepreneurial as in family ventures or 
established by legal entities. The characteristics 
are vastly varying and although the scope of this 
study does not address these characteristics 
directly, it is important nonetheless to identify, 
analyze, and understand the major differences 
among the universities. Table 1 summarizes the 
main characteristics of the 36 private universities: 


Sectarianism and Higher Education 

The sectarian political factors exert significant 
pressures on the education system as a whole, 
including higher education, to the extent that the 
latter has been subdued to narrow political 
agendas that mirror prevalent political and sectar- 
ian divisions (Alamin 1994, p. 22). One illustra- 
tive example of this state of paralyzes is the 
divergence and lack of consensus, among politi- 
cians, and by consequence of pressures exerted by 
politicians, among education policy makers, on a 
unified “History of Lebanon” textbook to be 
adopted on a nation-wide basis in all Lebanese 
elementary schools. This is a simple, yet powerful 
example, on how sectarianism has intertwined with 
and consequently paralyzed the educational sys- 
tem’s autonomy and integrity. This sectarian 
schism in education, which has its roots in the 
nineteenth century, was manifested concretely in 
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the early 1970s on the eve of the Civil War, in the 
form of opposing views on the identity of Lebanon 
(Alamin 1994, p. 38). Ideological politics seeped 
into the classrooms and the textbooks with stu- 
dents’ political views being influenced by sectarian 
pressures from those sharing their religious affilia- 
tion and by education as well. As a result, the 
education system was molded into serving the sec- 
tarian aspirations of the political groups, which 
dominated the geopolitical spheres in Lebanon. 


State and Higher Education 


The Role of the State 

The intention of this section is neither to introduce 
the various models and systems of governments 
worldwide nor to present a political analysis dis- 
course on Lebanon as a “state” and its system of 
government. The aim is to situate the Lebanese 
model of government within the context of higher 
education and to highlight the role of the state in 
this sector. It would help in this respect to note 
some of the major differences between the gov- 
ernment system in Lebanon and those of its neigh- 
boring Arab countries. Elia Harik (Bashur et al. 
1999) argues that most Arab countries can be 
depicted as “Patron” states or as transitioning 
“Patron” states that are typically based on central- 
ized systems of governments where the state is in 
close control of all economic, political, and edu- 
cational matters of the country. These countries 
approach education, including higher education, 
as a national priority with the purpose of raising 
politically indoctrinated generations. They also 
consider that it is the unquestionable duty of the 
state to provide education to the public. Lebanon, 
Harik continues, has been characterized as a non- 
authoritarian democratic form of government that 
allows for a provision of education by both the 
private sector and the state itself. As we have seen 
in the previous section, the Lebanese government 
since its independence has allowed the private and 
civil sectors to provide for education and specifi- 
cally higher education, while playing the role of a 
monitor and regulator. According to Harik, a 
departure from this policy could, however, be 
observed in the directions taken by the post-Civil 
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Lebanese Higher Education Landscape, Table 1 List of Lebanese Universities (Source: Ministry of Higher 


Education (MEHE 2012)) 


University 

Lebanese Academy of 
Fine Arts (ALBA) 
(before joining UOB) 
American University of 
Beirut (AUB) 


Beirut Arab University 
(BAU) 


La Sagesse University 
(ULS) 


Holly Spirit University of 
Kaslik (USEK) 


Middle East University 
(MEU) 


Saint Joseph University 
(USJ) 


Lebanese American 
University (LAU) - 
formerly Beirut College 
University 

Haigazian University 
(HU) 


Beirut Islamic University 
(BIU) 


Makassed University of 
Beirut (MU) 


Notre Dame University 


(NDU) 


University Of Balamand 
(UOB) 


Manar University of 
Tripoli (MUT) 


Student 
count 


(2010) 
N/A 


7,523 


16,124 


2,650 


6,805 


178 


9,331 


5,450 


581 


532 


183 


5,699 


3,864 


380 


Number 
of 
faculties 


l 


10 


11 


11 


10 


License date 


03 November 
1944 


26 December 
1961 


26 December 
1961 


26 December 
1961 


26 December 
1961 


26 December 
1961 


26 December 
1961 


26 December 
1961 


26 December 
1961 


15 October 
1986 


15 October 
1986 


14 August 
1987 


04 June 1988 


15 November 
1990 


Degrees 
awarded 


Bachelor 


Diploma, 
Bachelor, 
Masters, 
PhD 


Bachelor, 
Masters, 
PhD 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters, 
PhD 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters, 
PhD 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters, 
PhD 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters, 
PhD 


Bachelor 


Teaching 
language/ 
system 


American 
Credit 
System 


English/ 
Arabic Credit 
System 
English/ 
Arabic/ 
French Credit 
System 
English/ 
Arabic/ 
French Credit 
System 
English 
Credit 
System 


French 
Annual 
Courses/ 
French Credit 
System 


American 
Credit 
System 


American 
Credit 
System 


Arabic 
Annual 
Courses 


Arabic Credit 
System 


English 
Credit 
System 
English/ 
French Credit 
System 
English/ 
Arabic 
American 
System 


Website 


http://www. 
alba.edu.lb 


www.aub.edu. 
lb 


www.bau.edu. 
lb 


http://www. 
uls.edu.lb 


http://usek. 
edu.lb 


http://www. 
meu.edu.lb 


www.usj.edu. 


www. 
haigazian.edu. 
Ib 


www.biu.edu. 
lb 


http://www. 
makassed.org. 
lb 


www.ndu.edu. 
lb 


http://www. 
balamand. 
edu.lb 


http://www. 
mut.edu.lb 
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University 
Global University (GU) 


Islamic University of 
Lebanon (IUL) 


Antonin University 
(UPA) 


Lebanese French 
University of Technology 
and Applied Sciences 
(LFU) 

Jinan University (JU) 


Hariri Canadian 
University (HCU) 


Lebanese German 
University (LGU) 


Kafaat University AKU 


American University of 
Technology (AUT) 


Arab Open University 
(AOU) 


Sainte Family University 
(USF) 


American University of 
Science & Technology 
(AUST) 

Modern University of 
Business & Sciences 
(MUBS) 


Arts Sciences & 
Technology University of 
Lebanon (AUL) 
Lebanese Canadian 
University 


Lebanese International 
University (LIU) 


Student 
count 
(2010) 
z 


5,546 


2,039 


1,106 


1,626 


1,038 


369 


N/A 


772 


4,075 


335 


2,055 


1,521 


3,363 


1,117 


13,706 


Number 
of 
faculties 


3 


(continued) 


License date 


23 October 
1992 


12 June 1996 


05 October 
1996 


05 October 
1996 


21 December 
1999 


21 December 
1999 


21 December 
1999 


21 December 
1999 

14 January 
2000 


22 June 2000 


19 July 2000 


07 August 
2000 


07 August 
2000 


07 August 
2000 


07 August 
2000 


22 March 
2001 


Degrees 
awarded 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters, 
PhD 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Diploma, 
Bachelor 
Bachelor, 


Masters 


Bachelors 


Bachelor 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelor, 
Masters 


Bachelors 


Teaching 
language/ 
system 
English/ 
Arabic Credit 
System 
English/ 
Arabic 
French 
Annual 
Courses 


Arabic/ 
French/ 
English 
French 
Annual 
Courses 


N/A 


English 
Credit 
System 
English/ 
French Credit 
System 


French 


English 
Credit 
System 
English 
Credit 
System 
English/ 
French Credit 
System 
English/ 
French Credit 
System 
English/ 
French/ 
Arabic Credit 
System 
English/ 
French Credit 
System 
English/ 
French Credit 
System 
American 
Credit 
System 
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Website 


www.gu.edu. 
Ib 


http://www. 
iul.edu.lb 


www.upa.edu. 
lb 


www.cut.edu. 
lb 


www.,jinan. 
edu.lb 


www.hcu.edu. 
lb 


www.lgu.edu. 
lb 


http://www. 
aku.edu.lb/ 


www.aut.edu. 
lb 


http://www. 
aou.edu.lb 


www.usf.edu. 
lb 


www.aust. 
edu.lb 


www.mubs. 


edu.lb 


http://www. 
aul.edu.lb 


http://www. 
Icu.edu.lb 


http://www. 
liu.edu.lb 
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Lebanese Higher Education Landscape, Table 1 


(continued) 


Lebanese Higher Education Landscape 


Student | Number Teaching 
count of Degrees language/ 

University (2010) faculties | License date awarded system Website 
University of Tripoli N/A 3 14 April 2009 | Bachelor, Arabic/ info@ut.edu. 
(UOT) Masters English lb 

Annual 

Courses 
University Of Sciences N/A 3 14 April 2009 | Bachelor Arabic and http://www. 
And Arts In Lebanon English usal.edu.lb/ 
USAL 
American University of 2,993 3 17 June 2009 Bachelor, English http://www. 
Culture & Education Masters Credit auce.edu.lb 
(AUCE) System 
Al Maaref University N/A 3 22 December | Bachelor Arabic and http://www. 

2011 English mu.edu.|b/ 
main/ 
Phoenicia University N/A 6 10 October Bachelor Arabic and https://pu.edu. 
(PU) 2012 English Ib/ 
AZM University N/A 3 20 August Bachelor English http://www. 
2015 azmuniversity. 
edu.lb/home 


War governments since the early 1990s. They 
started to adopt characteristics of the “Patron” 
state by increasing control in several aspects of 
life and specifically education, which the new 
governments started viewing as an opportunity 
to forge a common national identity within post- 
Civil War generation. Examples of this are the 
attempts by the government to establish unified 
pre-higher education curricula that apply to both 
public and private schools. The more important 
argument that Harik presents is establishing 
doubts on the ability of the government in Leba- 
non to represent the interests of the “public good,” 
which is quite difficult to define, and consequently 
increase its control on such aspects of the “public 
life” and specifically education; he also raises an 
even more important issue on whether the gov- 
ernment in Lebanon has actually the capacity and 
capability to exercise such an increased control. 


The Regulation of Higher Education in 
Lebanon 


The Lebanese Constitution ensures the freedom 
and independence of education, it states 
“., education is free so long as it is not contrary 


to public order and morals and does not touch the 
dignity of any of the religions or creeds. No der- 
ogation shall affect the right of religious commu- 
nities to have their own schools subject to the 
general prescriptions on public education issued 
by the State” (Article 10 — Lebanese Constitu- 
tion). However, it does not establish the right of 
nor guarantee the provision for each citizen to 
have proper education. 

Higher education in Lebanon is divided into 
two categories: vocational tertiary education and 
general or nonvocational higher education — in 
this article we focus on the latter. 

Policy on higher education lies within the 
authority of the Ministry of Education and Higher 
Education (MEHE 2016). This authority is man- 
dated through laws and regulations that are based 
on the higher education legislation, which goes 
back to the 1960s and was revised and amended in 
1996. The 1961 law established the Council for 
higher education, which has the prerogative to 
license new higher education institutions. On the 
other hand, the Lebanese University is self- 
governing and has its own autonomous structure. 
The MEHE operates and regulates the sector 
through two standing committees, the first is the 
Technical Committee and the second is the 
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Equivalency Committee. These committees are in 
charge of regulating, more or less, the quality 
assurance aspects of the higher education sector 
in respect to licensing, auditing, and institutions/ 
programs of study validation. 

In 2002, and undoubtedly in response to the 
intense proliferation and expansion of private uni- 
versities, the Directorate General for Higher Edu- 
cation (DGHE) was established as part of the 
Ministry of Education and Higher Education in 
order to regulate the private higher education sec- 
tor and supervise, maintain, and coordinate all 
actions related to it. As such, the DGHE is the 
government entity in charge of the aforementioned 
private higher education institutions in Lebanon. 


Need for Reform and Quality Evaluation 


Accountability, Public Interest, and 
Internalization of Higher Education 

The rise in the number of private universities in 
Lebanon, of which only a small part are openly 
declared as nonprofit institutions, has led to con- 
cerns on the quality of education they provide. 
Lebanon is in dire need of proper ways to ensure 
that it will maintain its regional reputation as a 
quality provider of higher education. Demands for 
accountability and assurances of the quality of the 
Lebanese higher education system have now 
increased within the institutions of higher educa- 
tion themselves and among the public, the 
employers, and policy-makers alike (Kaissi 
et al. 2008). 

The ever expanding and globally diverse sys- 
tems of higher education bring to the forefront the 
challenge of quality and quality assurance. In 
regional contexts and within individual countries 
debate is continuing on the role and form of qual- 
ity and quality assurance for higher education. In 
the case of Lebanon, the practice of a system of 
external examiners or the more formal and insti- 
tutionalized independent quality assurance 
authority are absent, which is only now being 
addressed in the form of draft law for the Lebanese 
Agency for Quality Assurance (MEHE 2016). 

Within the Lebanese higher education context, 
accreditation is fairly new, but nonetheless the 
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accreditation trend has recently picked up pace, 
and out of the 47 private competing institutes of 
higher education, a small number of universities 
has already acquired, or are in the process of 
acquiring, professional accreditation from inter- 
national accreditation providing agencies such as 
AACSB, Accreditation Board for Engineering 
and Technology (ABET), Open University Vali- 
dation Services (OUVS), and others. Although the 
vast majority has not yet been involved in such 
demanding processes, the majority is feeling the 
pressure. This comes at a time when government 
and regulatory boards stress issues of quality and 
reform within the Lebanese higher educational 
system and where public bodies — employers, 
parents, students, and society — have become 
more aware and even more demanding of the 
need for notions of quality and accreditation. 
Moreover, the huge competition among these uni- 
versities and their vast diversification, manifested 
in the university reputations (prestigious or newly 
established), educational models (American, 
French, British, or other), nonprofit or profit seek- 
ing, and their academic affiliations with other 
universities (international, regional, or solely 
local) have started raising questions among stake- 
holders of higher education. For example, what 
makes a university better? How can a university’s 
worth and quality be established? Does accredita- 
tion serve such a purpose? Does it effectively 
affect quality? The research literature does not 
provide direct answers to these questions although 
it is now commonly deemed by the public and the 
universities themselves as a differentiator of qual- 
ity and a stamp of approval to a university’s worth. 
The race for acquiring accreditation in the Leba- 
nese higher education community has been 
increasing while the concept of accreditation and 
its applications still leaves many questions unan- 
swered all of which, accreditation and its associ- 
ated questions, need answers, thus inducing 
further enhanced the scholarly interest into study- 
ing the specifics of accreditation. 

Kaissi et al. (2008) identify several factors that 
affect the Lebanese higher education system 
such as globalization as manifested in regional 
cooperation, trade agreements, and demand for 
technology development, which increased the 
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international exchange of resources with the 
region including human capital. The accelerat- 
ing globalization of higher education, with inter- 
national and cross-border providers of higher 
education acting as major players, rendered the 
need, to develop frameworks for quality assur- 
ance and international recognition of awards and 
qualifications, has never been so important. The 
authors (Kaissi et al. 2008) believe that these 
factors are affecting the Lebanese higher educa- 
tion system and pressuring it to make sure that 
its awarded qualifications are internationally 
competitive and recognized by the international 
labor market. 

The human resource is Lebanon’s most com- 
petitive asset and as such, it should be the 
country’s main priority to enhance human capa- 
bility by vocational training and education. How- 
ever, the education sector suffers weakened public 
management due its low institutional capacity, 
efficiency, and quality (EURO-MED Partnership 
2006). The Lebanese education sector also suffers 
from continuous migration from the country of 
youth and middle-class, and by high unemploy- 
ment and low confidence in equal access to eco- 
nomic opportunities (Euro-Med Partnership 
2006). Despite these aggravating factors, the pri- 
vate education sector has had positive influence 
on Lebanese education by attracting competent 
skills and resources in teaching and administra- 
tion. Moreover, the national expenditure on edu- 
cation is relatively high (9% of GDP) and mainly 
due to private sources, which comprise 60% of 
this expenditure. Adult literacy has increased 
from 65% in 1972 to reach 85% in 1997, primary 
schooling is almost universal, net enrolments in 
secondary education are around 50%; post- 
secondary enrolments are around 25%, and gen- 
der differences are not particularly significant 
(Euro-Med Partnership 2006). 


Attempts at Reform 

The aforementioned challenges establish the need 
to further develop the higher education sector. The 
government recognizes the shortcomings in the 
education system, and has launched a number of 
reforms, that have been manifested in several 
reform projects and one decreed law and two 
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draft laws currently being considered by the Min- 
istry of Higher Education: 


e The law for organizing the private higher edu- 
cation sector (law #285) which was passed in 
2014 

e The draft law for creating the Lebanese 
Agency for Quality Assurance 

e The draft law for restructuring the directorate 
of higher education in the Ministry of Higher 
Education 


Other reform projects pertain to developing an 
information system in support of the national edu- 
cation strategy, reforming the administrative 
capacity of education strategic planning, rational- 
ization of teaching staff management, and 
improving teacher  training/inspection and 
counseling/examination and evaluation (Euro- 
Med Partnership 2006). 

The Ministry of Higher Education has declared 
that the reform of the Lebanese higher education 
system and in particular areas of improving qual- 
ity of this system sits high on its agenda (Higher 
Education Strategic Plan: Documentation of Min- 
istry of Higher Education, DGHE, 2007/2008). 

In addition, the area of reform of higher edu- 
cation and particularly the emphasis on quality 
assurance in the Arab world and particularly in 
Lebanon has been established as part of the EU 
country strategy paper (Lebanon 2007-2013) 
(EC 2012), and part of the recommendations of 
the World Bank (MENA Development Report, 
“The Road not Travelled”), Education Reforms 
in the Middle East and North Africa (World 
Bank Publications 2008), and with the recommen- 
dations of the conference of Arab ministers of 
Higher Education in Dubai 2007. 

Kaissi et al. (2008), in a project that was funded 
by the Trans-European Mobility Scheme for Uni- 
versity Studies (Tempus), attempt to highlight the 
European experience in the field of quality assur- 
ance and to exemplify, within the Lebanese higher 
education context, the benefits and challenges 
linked to the development of quality management 
in higher education. TEMPUS aims to create an 
area of co-operation and support the moderniza- 
tion of higher education in countries surrounding 
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the European Union in contribution to the global- 
ization challenge facing higher education institu- 
tions (TEMPUS 2012). The aforementioned 
project, named Quality Assurance for Higher Edu- 
cation in Lebanon (QAHEL), investigates several 
QA models that have been used in Europe, 
from participative models to more centralized 
approaches, providing an opportunity for Lebanese 
higher education institutions to become aware of 
the existence of quality assurance systems and 
allow them to benefit from it. The project and its 
outcomes are of special interest to this research and 
thus will be elaborated in the following. 

The project puts forth specific goals, namely, to 
the development of three guides in quality assur- 
ance for higher education, train Lebanese aca- 
demics in the field, and support universities to 
establish their own institutional quality assurance 
units. A steering committee for the project was 
formed, and it devised the following approach to 
achieve the above. The first step was to evaluate 
“quality in Lebanon” through a closed-ended 
questionnaire, which was developed by the 
steering committee, covering the following issues 
in quality: “mission statements, goals, program 
planning, student admission, academic appoint- 
ments, academic staff appraisal, support services, 
research, self and external evaluation, bench- 
marking, governance, non-academic quality 
issues (attractiveness of campus, positive attitude 
of staff...).” The questionnaire also included 
open-ended questions with two main objectives. 
The first is to identify other important quality 
assurance mechanisms and procedures that 
respondents think are important for the Lebanese 
higher education sector (not included in the ques- 
tionnaire), the second is to identify the problems 
and gaps facing the Lebanese universities in the 
field of quality assurance. The findings of the 
questionnaire showed important problems and 
gaps in the system. The lack of laws, national 
agency, national standards, and guidelines for 
quality assurance processes and lack of accredita- 
tion procedures were mentioned by 62.5% of 
responding universities. Other findings included 
lack of understanding of the quality assurance 
system, the political and sectarian interference, 
lack of faculty and staff development, lack of 
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adequate library facilities, and lack of cooperation 
and coordination. The second step in the approach 
of the project was to develop three guideline doc- 
uments, which provide advice on standards and 
performance indicators for the Lebanese universi- 
ties. The document covers the areas of quality and 
quality management, self-evaluation, and quality 
audits and accreditation for higher education insti- 
tutions. The guides attempted “...to safeguard 
and promote public confidence in the quality of 
higher education in Lebanon, assist institutions in 
enhancing the quality of their provision, ensure 
that there is clarity and transparency in quality 
assurance processes and outcomes, and provide a 
measure of accountability.” 

The project concludes by highlighting the 
“urgent need to enhance the quality of the Leba- 
nese higher education system and to establish a 
Lebanese National Quality Assurance Agency,” 
the agency, as Kaissi et al. (2008) describe it, is 
expected to play key functions in enhancing 
higher education quality in Lebanon: 


e Setting criteria for higher education standards 
based on the QAHEL outcomes; 

e Promoting and disseminating good practice of 
quality assurance in higher education in 
Lebanon; 

e Assessments related to the initial opening of 
programs and institutions; 

e Supervision of the current 
(institutions/programs) 

e Granting accreditation 

e The dissemination of information on the rec- 
ognition and accreditation status of both insti- 
tutions and programs 


functioning 


The project concludes with the need for higher 
education stakeholders (higher education institutions, 
students, teachers, researchers, professional bodies, 
and employers. . .) to agree on the scope of work and 
a set of guidelines for such a future national agency 
that can provide both a reference framework and a 
total approach to quality in the Lebanese higher 
education sector. It would provide a system of 
standards and indicators for the Lebanese higher 
education sector, as it progresses, through self- 
improvement, towards international best practice. 
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Legal Challenges to IT in Public Administration 
Definition 


Public administrative organizations: Government 
organizations that are responsible for executive 
functions, actions, and policy (Appleby 1947). 
Cyberlaws/e-laws: A series of laws designed to 
specifically address the requirements and restraints 
placed on e-government and e-commerce entities 
(Otenyo and Lind 2011). 

Compliance: Fulfillment of external laws and 
regulations. 

Digital signature: Electronic validation technique 
used to authenticate and validate digital documents. 
Electronic government: The use of information 
and communication technologies to deliver public 
services (Holmes 2001). 
ICT: Information 
Technologies. 


and Communication 


Introduction 


The increased use of Internet-based technologies 
and information and communication technologies 
(ICT), such as broadband, e-mail, fiber optics, text 
messaging, 4G, search engines, teleconferencing, 
and Wi-Fi, has been advocated as a vehicle to 
reform public administration. The goals of the 
reform, to make public administration “better and 
more efficient, effective, responsive, and lean,” 
rely on what has been coined as e-government, or 
use ICT to deliver public services (Otenyo and 
Lind 2011, p. 105). 

The use of ICT in public administration is not 
particularly a new concept. As early as the 1970s 
and 1980s, computers were used to assist in admin- 
istration, albeit in simplistic forms such as word 
processing (Groothuis 2007). In more recent years, 
technological innovations have increased the capa- 
bilities of administrative organizations. Internet 
and e-mail applications have allowed citizens to 
increase communications with government entities 
in ways not previously possible. For example, a 
recent Pew research study found that more Amer- 
icans are using ICTs to access information, ask 
questions, and receive government services online 
(Pew Internet and American Life Project 2010). In 
many cases, physical documentation and 
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communication are being phased out in favor of the 
efficiency of the digital age. 

However, these conveniences do not change the 
obligations of public administrative bodies to 
adhere to the rule of law. Like its physical pre- 
decessors, digital data can be considered sensitive 
or private. Unlike physical documents, digital data 
can potentially be accessed externally. A poignant 
example of this is the organization WikiLeaks, 
which claims to have a database of more than one 
million leaked diplomatic and military documents. 
Their July 2010 release of 76,900 documents 
related to the war in Afghanistan prompted consid- 
erable public concern regarding the safeguarding 
of digital governmental information. It is the 
responsibility of public administration entities to 
ensure the data is protected, and it is only accessed 
and altered through authorized means. To ensure 
that these agencies are held to a sufficient standard 
of security, as well has to hold them responsible for 
abuses of sensitive data, additional legal constraints 
outlining the use of ICT and the associated 
data have been placed on public administration. 
For example, On December 17, 2002, the 
E-Government Act was enacted. The legislation 
was designed to address prior shortcomings of the 
federal government and improve the management 
and development of Internet-based technologies 
and information and communication technologies 
(E-Government Act 2002). On the other hand, 
open and transparent decision-making is crucial 
to the accountability of governmental officials. It 
is on this basis that the Freedom of Information Act 
(FOIA) of 1996 was passed. This balancing act 
between protecting information necessary to the 
security of the nation, protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals to have privacy, and making information 
regarding the accountability of governmental 
decision-making more transparent underlies the 
legal challenges to Internet-based technologies 
and information and communication technologies 
in public administration. 


What Is Cyberlaw? 


Actions of public administrative entities are 
largely controlled by existing constitutional and 
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regulatory laws. These laws serve as the frame- 
work for creating regulations that address new 
areas of concern, such as the development and 
implementation of ICT in public administration. 
Cyberlaws, also referred to as e-laws, are a series 
of laws designed to specifically address the 
requirements and restraints placed on 
e-government and e-commerce entities (Otenyo 
and Lind 2011). The purpose of cyberlaw is two- 
fold. First, cyberlaws are meant to establish pro- 
cedures and requirements for the use of ICT in 
order to protect and secure sensitive and personal 
data. Five areas of concern have been of particular 
interest in the development of cyberlaws: the reg- 
ulation of information processing, regulation of 
information transmission, regulation of content, 
governance of secrecy protocols and personal 
data protection, and directives indicating the 
form of information (Otenyo and Lind 2011). 

Second, cyberlaws establish boundaries on the 
use of ICT by government agencies in order to 
prevent violations of constitutional rights. Admit- 
tedly, some cyberlaws have actually expanded the 
powers of these agencies and are controversial 
due to the perception that they infringe on the 
rights of citizens. One such example is the Uniting 
and Strengthening America by Providing Appro- 
priate Tools Required to Intercept and Obstruct 
Terrorism Act of 2001, colloquially known as the 
Patriot Act. The Patriot Act greatly expanded the 
surveillance capabilities of federal law enforce- 
ment and intelligence agencies, authorizing the 
electronic monitoring of citizens in the name of 
national security (US PATRIOT Act 2001). In 
addition to concerns of overstepping the bounds 
of constitutionality and privacy, it has also been 
argued that the overdevelopment of cyberlaws can 
become a hindrance on e-governance and the ben- 
efits it could potentially provide. 


Examples of Cyberlaws 


Cyberlaws can be implemented at the state or 
federal level and vary in their scope and purpose 
(Otenyo and Lind 2011). For example, some of 
these laws are designed to specifically address the 
activities of individual government agencies. On 
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the other hand, some cyberlaws are designed to set 
standards and requirements for all agencies. Other 
cyberlaws were created to supplement prior legis- 
lation, using the original law as a framework while 
elaborating on new requirements that take ICT 
into consideration. The following section outlines 
several federal cyberlaws that have a direct effect 
on the operation of public administration. While 
this is not an all-inclusive list of federal cyber- 
laws, the selected legislations illustrate some of 
the challenges faced by public administration in 
regard to information technology and ICT. 

As previously indicated, the E-Government Act 
of 2002 was designed to address prior flaws in the 
development, maintenance, and implementation of 
ICT in conjunction with federal agencies (E- 
Government Act 2002). Within the E-Government 
Act, two other significant pieces of e-law legislation 
were also enacted: the Federal Information Security 
Management Act (FISMA) and the Confidential 
Information Protection and Statistical Efficiency 
Act (CIPSEA). FISMA focuses on the security of 
federal data and information systems. Within the 
text of FISMA, information security is defined as 
“protecting information and information systems 
from unauthorized access, use, disclosure, disrup- 
tion, modification, or destruction in order to pro- 
vide. . integrity... confidentiality... availability” 
(FISMA 2002, p. 2947). The law concerns all infor- 
mation systems operated by agencies in the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the federal 
government. In order to remain in compliance with 
FISMA, all federal agencies are required to develop, 
document, and implement programming designed 
to establish security procedures and protocols to 
protect agency assets and operations. These require- 
ments also extend to cover ICT systems and data 
provided or managed by third parties on behalf of a 
federal agency. In order to receive certification and 
accreditation, system managers are required to com- 
plete an inventory of the information system, cate- 
gorize the systems based on risk level, develop and 
implement security controls, conduct a risk assess- 
ment, and develop a security plan. Following 
accreditation, monitoring of the system continues, 
and the process repeats (FISMA 2002). 

Compliance with FISMA is costly and time 
consuming, and the responses to the law are 
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mixed. Advocates argue that the law created a 
legitimate framework for the management of 
information security. Opponents of the law argue 
it is far from perfect. Two of the largest areas of 
concerns are the issue of user complacency and 
the measurement instrument for compliance. 
Agency managers may consider the requirements 
as a checklist that needs to be completed, rather 
than considering the actual purpose of security. 
The requirements for compliance do not help alle- 
viate this mindset, as compliance only requires the 
development of a security plan. There is no con- 
sideration for the effectiveness of the plan 
(Jackson 2007, 2009). 

As alluded to before, some cyberlaws target 
specific types of data or specific agencies; 
CIPSEA is one such law. CIPSEA was enacted 
to establish uniform policies across federal statis- 
tical agencies, such as the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Bureau of Economic Analysis, and the 
Census Bureau. The policies specifically 
concerned confidentiality protections for statisti- 
cal data and allowances for information sharing 
between these bureaus. The law was designed to 
address concerns of citizens and businesses, who 
had become reluctant, or even hostile to the idea 
of participating in federal statistical surveys 
(CIPSEA 2002). This concern is legitimate. Jour- 
nalist Joab Jackson illustrated the two sides of this 
issue in an example concerning the energy depart- 
ment and energy companies. In order to remain 
competitive, companies must keep trade informa- 
tion secret. Alternatively, the energy department 
needs statistical data on energy use trends 
(Jackson 2004). The federal perspective was 
addressed in Subtitle A of CIPSEA: 


Declining trust of the public in the protection of 
information provided under a pledge of confidenti- 
ality to the agencies adversely affects both the 
accuracy and completeness of statistical 
analyses...Ensuring that information provided 
under a pledge of confidentiality for statistical 
purposes receives protection is essential in continu- 
ing public cooperation in statistical programs. 
(CIPSEA 2002, p. 2965) 


CIPSEA was designed as a form of legal reas- 
surance to citizens and businesses that all data 
collected by these agencies would not contain 
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identifying information and the data would be 
used for statistical purposes only unless informed 
consent was obtained (CIPSEA 2002). 

Another benefit of cyberlaws is the possibility 
of increased transparency of government agen- 
cies. Some laws were already in place to serve 
such a purpose and became the framework in 
which cyberlaws have been developed. The 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) was initially 
established in 1966. The law outlines mandatory 
disclosure procedures for requested information 
and documentation controlled by the US govern- 
ment as well as establishes exemptions to the law 
(FOIA 1966). As a result of the expansion of 
ICT, the Electronic Freedom of Information Act 
(E-FOIA) of 1996 amended the original law: all 
records created after November 1, 1996 must be 
made available through electronic means. Addi- 
tionally, the law required that all agencies pub- 
lish indexes from 1967 and beyond, which had 
already been required in a physical format, elec- 
tronically no later than December 31, 1999. Due 
to the added administrative strain such require- 
ments added to agencies, the response time for 
request completion was extended to 20 days 
(E-FOIA 1996). In the years immediately follow- 
ing its initial implementation, compliance with 
E-FOIA was problematic. Specifically, agencies 
were struggling to transfer the significant amount 
of records to electronic formats while also 
maintaining and responding to new FOIA 
requests, especially with a lack of additional 
funding, staff, and resources (Dat’ 2000). This 
is not an uncommon issue in regard to the differ- 
ence between legislation in theory and in prac- 
tice. Leslie A. Jensen, a FOIA specialist, 
summarized the issue overall, stating, “E-FOIA 
overall is a good thing. But it is the same old 
story. In my opinion, Congress sometimes man- 
dates without giving funds. I think we’ve done 
well in E-FOIA given the constraints in funds” 
(Dat’ 2000, n.p.). 

As mentioned before, one of the areas of inter- 
est when developing cyberlaws concerns the form 
information can take. More specifically, such laws 
may address the legal validity of digital documen- 
tation. The Electronic Signatures in Global and 
National Commerce Act of 2000 (ESIGN Act) 
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specifically concerns the validity of digital signa- 
tures used during financial transactions in the 
private sector. The intent of the ESIGN Act was 
to ensure that a signature could “not be denied 
legal effect, validity, or enforceability solely 
because it is in electronic form” (E-SIGN Act 
2000, p. 464). Ultimately, these records were to 
be considered legally equivalent to the signature 
in physical documents. Interestingly, govern- 
ment entities do not fall under the purview of 
the ESIGN Act. The ambiguity of confirming 
identities through ICT brought the validity of 
digital signatures in e-government into question. 
In order to ensure that a digital signature is valid, 
and therefore legally binding, e-government 
infrastructures have a few options. First is the 
use of public key infrastructure (PKI), a security 
architecture that uses cryptography to authenti- 
cate digital information as well as ensures the 
security of the data transmitted. Other options 
include, but are not limited to, identification by 
PIN or password, knowledge-based authentica- 
tion, biometrics, and digitized images of physical 
signatures (Otenyo and Lind 2011). These cyber- 
law examples illustrate how the law must 
keep pace with the ever-evolving attempts of 
ICT to enhance the privacy, security, and perfor- 
mance of public administration technologies 
(Milakovich 2012). 


Impositions on the Use of IT in Public 
Administration 


Federal and state governments may also use 
other methods of controlling how ICT and the 
related data are implemented. Government agen- 
cies may place impositions on public administra- 
tion entities. Unlike legal controls, conforming 
to government impositions is not required, 
though there is a reward for compliance. Com- 
pliance with guidelines, often referencing the use 
of ICT and the availability of data, is required in 
order to receive grants or other financial benefits. 
Alternatively, legislation both establishes a legal 
requirement and holds the secondary benefit of 
ensuring the accountability of agencies that vio- 
late these laws. 
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Conclusion 


As with most bureaucracies, the shift to digital gov- 
emance has been slow-going, though the reality of 
digital age is irrefutable. With that considered, it is no 
surprise that public administration is continually 
being subjected to an ever-changing world of legal 
challenges regarding the implementation and protec- 
tion of information systems and ICT. Each legislation 
comes with its own hurdles. Some requirements are 
not well planned, such as the FISMA compliance 
standards or the lack of resources offered to ensure 
compliance of E-FOIA. While these laws can be 
considered as overbearing and can constrain the 
effectiveness of e-government, they do address real 
concerns about the risks these technologies created. 
Without proper security and data management pro- 
tocols, personal information has been compromised 
and abused. These laws also help increase govern- 
ment transparency and reduce secrecy. Alternately, 
some laws were developed to allow such behavior 
legally by the government in the name of national 
security. The point, however, is that information 
technology is a tool that is equally useful and dan- 
gerous to public administration. As a result, legal 
guidelines are a necessity. 
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Introduction 


Legal ethics are the ethereal bond that enables the 
judicial system to render peaceful disposition of 
societal conflict. The ultimate legitimacy of the 
legal system is dependent upon the perception by 
the society it serves that it is a fair process achiev- 
ing just results. This requires that the legal process 
be founded upon ethical standards for the conduct 
of the participants and procedures. There is no 
legitimate legal system without legal ethics. 

Legal ethics are important to maintain the 
integrity of the system and public support for the 
process and its outcomes. Society is dependent on 
the peaceful determination of legal disputes for its 
civil operation. Rather than relegating disputes to 
be resolved through the exertion of force or deceit, 
a legal system founded on ethical conduct engen- 
ders the public trust necessary for acceptance of 
the peaceful proceedings and the resulting out- 
comes. Devoid of ethical underpinnings, the judi- 
cial system would have no such support and thus 
collapse as a public institution. 

The principles of legal ethics are implemented 
by defining the permissible conduct of attorneys 
relative to the other participants in the legal sys- 
tem. These participants are the clients, the courts, 
and third parties tangentially in contact with the 
legal process. The ethical governance of these 
relationships is the ultimate preservation of the 
integrity of the process and its legitimacy to 
society. 

Virtually all of the interactions among attor- 
neys and the participants are beyond the direct 
oversight of any controlling authority. Instead, 
the propriety of the interaction is self-regulated 
with guidance and direction by the permissible 
parameters of legal ethics. These ethical standards 
are implemented by the professional rules set for 
attorneys. As opposed to the clients and third 
parties, the attorneys are trained in the law, knowl- 
edgeable in the ethical parameters, and subject to 
professional discipline for any violations of those 
standards. 

The principles of legal ethics, intended for 
societal support of the justice system and enforced 
by defining and regulating attorney conduct, also 
seek to address the interests and needs of the 
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individuals in the process. Freedman and Smith 
assert that the concept of individualized justice 
embraces two concepts — respect for the individ- 
ual in light of his circumstances and the control of 
the individual over important life decisions 
(Freedman and Smith 2016). These concepts 
combine to comprise the foundation for the adver- 
sarial system for the purposes of individual justice 
(Freedman and Smith 2016). These are the prin- 
ciples that are at the core of legal ethics. 


Operation of the Rules of Legal Ethics 


The ethical standards for the legal process are the 
product of professional adoption of the generally 
accepted rules. These rules are intended to meet 
the societal needs for the legitimacy of the 
process while preserving respect for the individual 
in the process and their control over important 
decisions. 

The rules are subject to formal adoption by the 
controlling professional body as the overriding 
ethical principles for the governance of conduct. 
Just as the success of the judicial system requires 
public belief in the integrity of the process, the 
ethical rules for conduct require a mandate of the 
professional constituents. That acceptance is the 
requisite for consistent compliance. 

The adopted ethical standards provide an over- 
arching framework of guiding principles. Ethics, 
in general, are the principles that guide conduct in 
the absence of direct supervision. It is said that 
integrity is what you do when no one is watching. 
The overarching framework of legal ethical prin- 
ciples provides direction for conduct for profes- 
sional self-supervision. 

The infinite variety of potential possibilities of 
ethical issues confronting the practitioner pre- 
cludes a definitive code of reference for specific 
application to every conceivable situation. Legal 
ethics remain an exception in an algorithm-guided 
society. Each situation requires individual judg- 
ment founded on guidance of the ethical rules. 
The practitioner must determine the course most 
consistent with the framework and proceed in 
ways that are consistent with those principles. 
The further the issue diverges from the 
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framework, the more challenging the choice of 
action by the practitioner. 

The challenge is further accentuated by the 
conflict between ethical rules founded on compet- 
ing principles. These frequently arise when con- 
sidering the conflict between the interest of 
society, such as a just outcome based upon com- 
plete consideration of the truth, and respect for the 
individual, such as confidentiality. Navigation 
through these ethical conflicts is the circumstance 
that is most difficult to resolve for those engaged 
in the practice of law. 


Governance of Legal Ethics 


The rules for legal ethics in the United States have 
been established by a private organization, the 
American Bar Association (“ABA”), rather than 
by Congress or state legislatures (Freedman and 
Smith 2016). The Model Rules of Professional 
Conduct were adopted by the “ABA” House of 
Delegates in 1983 (ABA 2016). Before this, legal 
ethics were guided by the “ABA” Model Code of 
Professional Responsibility that was adopted in 
1969 (ABA 2016). This model was the successor 
to the 1908 Canons of Professional Responsibility 
(ABA 2016). 

While intended to promote and protect the 
underlying principles needed for societal respect 
for the judicial system, ethical rules have been 
reflective of contemporary societal and profes- 
sional mores as well. For example, Freedman 
and Smith state that the 1908 Canon of Ethics 
was not motivated by a desire to regulate the bar, 
but were a reaction to mass immigration that 
peaked in that year, intended to preserve the 
practice to those who were native-born, white, 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant monopoly (Freedman 
and Smith 2016). More recently, ethical prohi- 
bitions against attorney advertising as being 
degrading to the profession have given way to 
a contemporary acceptance of the practice as a 
first amendment expression. Today, the rules of 
legal ethics are confronting the challenges of 
social media in society. These include the attor- 
ney’s use of social media for communication and 
promotion as well as the parameters of 
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permissible access to the social media content 
of legal adversaries. 

Rules for legal ethics are adopted on a state-by- 
state basis by the applicable state authority. Each 
state guideline is founded on the “ABA” Model 
Rules. However, the product of this ethical feder- 
alism is variations of individual states ethical rules 
differing from both the Model Rules and those of 
other states. 

Just as the each state decides the specifics of its 
governing ethical code of legal conduct, so too do 
they determine the methods of enforcement. Most 
states establish a legal disciplinary board charged 
with the responsibility and power to enforce the 
rules and determine sanctions for transgressions. 
Discipline is determined after a hearing to afford 
the accused with due process. Disciplinary penal- 
ties include written sanctions, suspensions, or the 
ultimate penalty of disbarment. 


Rules of Legal Ethics 


The ethical rules address the relationship of an 
attorney with the multiple participants with 
whom he interacts — the client, the court, and 
third parties. Each constituency presents particu- 
lar needs for the attorney to address. The ethical 
challenge arises in the interface between these 
constituencies. 


Rules of Legal Ethics as to the Client 


The client is pre-eminent in the consideration of 
legal ethics. Hazard states that the relationship 
between the lawyer and the client is at the center 
of the law of lawyering (Hazard et al. 2016). The 
ethical provisions are predicated upon the protec- 
tion of the client interest within the framework of 
the legal process. The integrity of the judicial 
system begins with the belief of the participant 
that their needs and interests will be addressed in a 
manner that is fair and just. 

The mainstay of legal ethics is the confidenti- 
ality of client communications. It all starts here. 
A client’s security that their communications will 
be held in confidence 1s the predicate for full legal 
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representation based upon the consideration of all 
of the facts. 

The law is a fact-driven profession. A legal 
determination is dependent upon the application 
of the law to the specific facts of the case. In the 
absence of confidentiality, a client would hesitate 
to communicate the pertinent facts with full can- 
dor and completeness. The concept of confidenti- 
ality is vital to providing full representation to the 
individual. The ability of the attorney to provide 
wise counsel requires the client to fully provide 
information, even if embarrassing or incriminat- 
ing (Freedman and Smith 2016). The potential 
result of incomplete conveyance of the facts is a 
deprivation of full representation. 

The ethical rules providing for confidential- 
ity in the legal process are tantamount to that 
of a doctor’s or psychiatrist’s patient’s ability 
to present the history and symptoms needed by 
the professional to render a diagnosis and the 
proper treatment. In both the legal and medical 
contexts, the vital importance of factual com- 
pleteness to the professional mandates a pro- 
tection of confidentiality as a core ethical 
principle. 

Confidentiality is also important as a funda- 
mental expectation of the public. While they 
may not be fully versed in the particulars of the 
rule, the public is well aware that confidentiality is 
at the heart of the attorney-client relationship 
(Hazard et al. 2016). The public perception of an 
attorney is that of “keepers of secrets” as much as 
being litigators, or advisors or draftsmen of con- 
tracts or wills (Hazard et al. 2016). The ethical 
rules controlling confidentiality ensure that the 
profession meets those expectations. Confidenti- 
ality similarly results in a trust by the client which 
fosters an inclination in the client to accept the 
attorney’s advice to do the right thing (Freedman 
and Smith 2016). 

The “ABA” Model Rules provide that “a law- 
yer shall not reveal information relating to the 
representation of a client” in the absence of 
informed consent by the client, implied authoriza- 
tion necessary to carry out the representation, or 
exceptions enumerated by the rule (Rule 1.6a). 
Even inadvertent disclosure is precluded by the 
rules (Rule 1.6c). 
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The ethical protection of confidentiality is but- 
tressed by the recognition of the attorney-client 
privilege by the rules of litigation. However, the 
ethical rule regarding confidentiality extends 
beyond the bounds of attorney-client privilege as 
the latter only protects against compelled disclo- 
sure and only as to communications between the 
client and the attorney (Hazard et al. 2016). 
Again, the protection of client communications 
from disclosure in litigation is the same as that 
afforded to doctor-patient, psychiatrist-patient, 
and clergy-parishioner communications. 

Hazard notes that the confidentiality often 
creates the tension as it exacts a sacrifice of the 
truth-finding and justice-seeking aims of the law 
generally (Hazard et al. 2016). This balance is 
sought to be addressed by limited exceptions to 
the rule of confidentiality. These exceptions to 
client confidentiality are limited to prevention of 
the most severe societal harm (certain death or 
substantial bodily harm, commission of a crime 
or fraud reasonably certain to result in substantial 
injury to the financial interest or property of 
another, or to rectify or mitigate such financial 
injury), for the attorney to secure advice as to 
compliance with the ethical rules or determine a 
conflict of interest, to comply with a law or court 
order, or to establish a claim or defense in a 
conflict between the attorney and the client 
(Rule 1.6b). These exceptions are intended to 
address the conflict between the interests and 
expectations of the individual client and those 
of the judicial system. 

The second ethical principle related to the cli- 
ent is the avoidance of conflict of interest. An 
attorney may not represent a client if the represen- 
tation involves a current conflict of interest (Rule 
1.7). Loyalty to clients is one of the core values of 
the legal profession, perhaps as vital as confiden- 
tiality and zealous representation (Hazard et al. 
2016). Just as the client needs unqualified assur- 
ance that he can freely communicate with his 
counsel, so too must he have no question that his 
interests are the attorney’s sole concern. Institu- 
tional integrity is dependent upon the client not 
questioning whether his interests are being 
unfulfilled or even betrayed by the attorney’s con- 
flict with the interests of another. 
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A situation does not require an absolute or 
unquestionable conflict in the interests of the cli- 
ent or another. Instead, a conflict of interest refers 
to a situation where there is a reasonable possibil- 
ity that an attorney will not be able to fulfill the 
legitimate demands of their time, attention, and 
loyalty (Freedman and Smith 2016). 

The “ABA” Model Rules limit the exceptions 
to the prohibition against conflicts of interest to 
those instances in which the attorney believes he 
can represent the various clients, the representa- 
tion is not prohibited by law, the representation 
does not involve the assertion of a claim by one 
client against the other, and “each affected client 
gives informed consent, confirmed in writing” 
(Rule 1.7b). Similarly, the “ABA” Model Rules 
prohibit attorney-client business interactions or 
resolution of multiple clients’ civil or criminal 
actions in the aggregate (Rule 1.8). The prohibi- 
tion of conflicting representation survives the ter- 
mination of the attorney-client relationship with 
regard to the same or substantially related matters 
(Rule 1.9). The “ABA” Model Rules further 
impute a conflict to all members of a law firm if 
any of the attorneys are prohibited by the rules 
applicable to the conflict of interest in the absence 
of certain qualifying restrictions (Rule 1.10). 

A third client-related ethical principle is that 
the attorney shall abide by the client’s decisions as 
to the objective of representation and consult with 
him concerning the means by which they will be 
achieved (Rule 1.2). This applies in civil actions 
to the decision to settle and in criminal actions to 
decisions as to waiver of a jury trial, acceptance of 
a plea, or whether the client will testify. In addi- 
tion to these core ethical provisions, the attorney’s 
relation with the client give rise to other obliga- 
tions (Rule 1.2a). This rule fulfills the previously 
discussed necessity that the system ensure client 
control of important decisions. 

A client’s involvement in the important deci- 
sions of his legal issues is of limited value in the 
absence of the client’s possession of the informa- 
tion necessary to make informed decisions. 
Accordingly, the “ABA” Model Rules require 
effective communication by the attorney with the 
client (Rule 1.4). An attorney must explain a 
matter to the extent reasonably necessary for the 
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client to make informed decisions as to his 
representation (Rule 1.4b). Additional rules as to 
client communication include the obligation to 
promptly inform the client of any decision or 
circumstance with respect to which the client’s 
informed consent is required by the rules, consul- 
tation with the client as to the means by which his 
legal objectives are to be achieved, keeping the 
client informed as to the status of the matter, 
promptly complying with reasonable requests for 
information, and informing the client as to limita- 
tions of representations by the ethical rules (Rule 
1.4a1-5). 


Rules of Legal Ethics: The Process 


The rules of legal ethics similarly provide for 
protection of the process, the second of the tripar- 
tite elements of the judicial system. Just as the 
client requires confidence as to their individual 
interests predicated upon ethical principles, so 
too the integrity of the system is dependent on 
the legal ethical considerations as to the attorney’s 
interactions with the courts. 

The hallmark of the judicial system 1s the zeal- 
ous representation of the client by the attorney. 
The client expects his attorney to prosecute his 
case and advocate for his interests to the fullest 
possible extent. It is only when this occurs that the 
client has full confidence in the integrity of the 
legal system. However, an attorney’s zealotry is 
not unrestrained. The prosecution of the client’s 
interest is tempered by the considerations for the 
preservation of integrity of the process. These 
limitations preserve societal confidence in the 
integrity of the process. 

The primary ethical principles that are protec- 
tive of the process are the attorney’s duty of can- 
dor to the court and fairness to opponents. 
Without either principle, the process degrades to 
a competition of untruthfulness. The result would 
be to undermine societal confidence in the system 
as a whole. 

The attorney has a duty of candor to the tribu- 
nal (Rule 3.3). This duty goes beyond truthfulness 
in representation of facts and law. It extends to 
correction of prior misstatements, disclosure of 
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controlling authority contrary to his position, and 
the preclusion from offering evidence known to 
be false (Rule 3.3). 

The more challenging requirements of this 
rule arise from the tension between the requisite 
candor and protection of the client confidence. In 
that regard, if an attorney knows that the client or 
a witness has offered evidence known to be false 
or represents a client in an adjudicative proceed- 
ing that he knows is or has been engaging in 
criminal or fraudulent conduct, the attorney 
“shall take reasonable remedial measures” 
(Rule 3.3 (a)(3) and (b)). Such circumstances 
present the most taxing ethical challenges to the 
practitioner to fulfill the competing obligations to 
the client and to the process. The limited guid- 
ance to a practitioner by the rules is that the 
attorney may refuse to offer evidence, other 
than the testimony of a defendant in a criminal 
case, that the attorney reasonably believes is 
false (Rule 3.3(a)(3)). 

The rules of legal ethics, protective of the pro- 
cess, similarly address the conduct of the attorney 
relative to the opposing party. These standards 
preclude obstructing the opposition’s access to 
evidence, falsifying evidence, knowingly 
disobeying an obligation under the rules, making 
frivolous discovery requests, or alluding to a mat- 
ter at trial that will not be supported by admissible 
evidence (Rule 3.4). 


Rules of Legal Ethics: Third Parties 


As the attorney is traditionally viewed as a zealous 
advocate for his client interacting with those 
engaged in the legal process, both adversaries 
and courts, the existence of ethical standards for 
his interaction with both is expected. What is less 
obvious is the attorney’s ethical obligation to third 
parties other than those he represents, to whom he 
is in an adversarial relationship, or the tribunal in 
which the legal matter is proceeding. 

Freedman and Smith state that a premise of the 
adversary system is that one involved in a legal 
matter is entitled to have the benefit of a trained 
and skilled lawyer (Freedman and Smith 2016). 
The rules thus deal with two categories of 
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circumstances — communications by the attorney 
with an individual who is unrepresented by coun- 
sel and communications with an individual who 1s 
represented by an attorney (Freedman and Smith 
2016). The provisions of the rules are not 
restricted to those who are adverse to the attorney 
(Freedman and Smith 2016). 

An attorney’s interaction with third parties is 
subject to ethical constraints. The foundation of 
this interaction is the attorney’s obligation for 
truthfulness (Rule 4.1). This obligation is to not 
make a false statement of material fact to a third 
person in the course of representation of his client 
(Rule 4.1(a)). Further, an attorney may not fail to 
disclose a material fact to a third person when the 
disclosure is necessary to avoid in assisting in 
criminal or fraudulent action by the client (Rule 
4.1(b)). However, even this latter obligation is 
qualified by the obligation of confidentiality to 
the client as set forth by the “ABA” Model 
Rules. This again gives rise to ethical tectonic 
plates, bearing the force and pressure against the 
conflicting mandates. 

In dealing with an unrepresented third person 
in the course of representing his client, an 
attorney may not misrepresent himself as being 
disinterested in the subject matter or even imply as 
much (Rule 4.3). Further, an attorney may not 
give legal advice to an unrepresented person 
other than recommend that he seeks legal repre- 
sentation (Rule 4.3). Among the purposes of this 
rule is to avoid the unrepresented individual’s 
misconception of legal representation by the attor- 
ney based upon providing legal advice (Freedman 
and Smith 2016). 

Among the most clear proscriptions of legal 
ethics is the prohibition of an attorney from com- 
munication with a third party that he knows is 
represented by an attorney (Rule 4.2). The repre- 
sentation of the third person by the attorney must 
be known by the communicating attorney to be 
subject to the prohibition. 

Other rules relating to this relationship provide 
that the attorney shall not employ means that are 
bereft of any purpose other than to embarrass, 
delay, or burden a third person or obtain informa- 
tion involution of that third person’s legal rights 
(Rule 4.4). 
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Conclusion 


Legal ethics are the foundation of the acceptance of 
the legal process by individuals and society. The 
ethical rules are directed to attorneys to control their 
conduct relative to clients, the legal process, and 
third parties. The result is a self-regulated system 
that is the foundation of the legal justice system. 
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Synonyms 
Accountability; Accountableness; Blame; 
Burden; Compulsion; Culpability; Debt; Duty; 


Indebtedness; Obligation; Onus; Owing; Subjec- 
tion; Susceptibility 


Definition 


Liability refers to money or debts owed or some- 
thing disadvantageous. 


Legal Liability 
Introduction 


Legal liability is a person’s legal responsibility for 
something. This responsibility can be financial, 
such as the expectation that if you break some- 
thing, you should pay for it to be repaired, or it can 
carry other costs, such as a prison sentence, com- 
munity service, or even death. 

Legal liability can be broken down into two 
types. Criminal liability is a person’s responsibil- 
ity to obey laws, and if a person breaks a law, they 
are required to pay the legally described cost of 
doing so (Cooter 1991). For example, if Jerry 
Jones gets pulled over for speeding, he may be 
given a ticket by the police officer and be required 
to pay a fine. However, if the police officer also 
searches Mr. Jones’ car and discovers the pound 
of cocaine he was smuggling across the border, 
there may be more serious consequences in addi- 
tion to the speeding ticket. 

Civil liability is different than criminal liability 
in that criminal liability is typically between an 
individual and his or her government, while civil 
liability is typically between two or more individ- 
uals or businesses typically as a result of negligent 
actions. For example, if little Joey accidently hits 
a baseball too hard and breaks a neighbor’s win- 
dow, his parents’ might be found liable for allo- 
wing little Joey to do that in a place where he 
could easily cause damage and be required to 
pay for replacing the window. If Zapco Motors 
makes a car with a faulty ignition that causes one 
of their sedans to explode upon starting, and this 
accidently kills Elizabeth Smith, then Zapco 
Motors could be found civilly liable for the 
wrongful death of Ms. Smith. Typically, individ- 
uals and businesses purchase insurance policies to 
protect themselves from civil liability. 

The purpose of this segment will be to provide an 
overview of what liability is, the differences between 
criminal and civil liability, and the different ways 
that individuals and business attempt to mitigate it. 


Criminal Liability 


Criminal liability becomes an issue when some- 
one breaks a law that the state can charge them 
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with a crime for, and they typically come with 
consequences that can range from financial pen- 
alties, to imprisonment, to death in some cases. It 
is a debt that a lawbreaker owes to the state. This 
section will cover what exactly liability is, when it 
is established, potential consequences that the 
state may impose, as well as ways that individuals 
may attempt to mitigate liability. 

In some ways, criminal liability is like a dis- 
ease. You can’t see it, people may treat you dif- 
ferently because of it, and it stays with you, 
mostly unseen, until it is cured. You “catch” lia- 
bility, or rather become criminally liable for some- 
thing, by doing something against the law. If 
someone shoots a man in Reno just to watch him 
die, he has just become criminally liable for the 
crime of murder. The liability in this case is the 
responsibility to pay the state specified cost of 
breaking the law, and once paid, the person is no 
longer liable for that crime. 

Last Tuesday, Jane Jackson was ticketed for 
jaywalking and she paid a small fine. When Jane 
jaywalked, she became criminally liable for the 
crime of jaywalking. When the police officer 
caught her and ticketed her, she was charged and 
assigned a punishment for her crime. Finally, 
when Jane Jackson pays her ticket, she is no 
longer liable for the crime of jaywalking. 

Sometimes criminal liability can have lasting 
effects. For example, in some states, people who 
have committed crimes deemed to be felonies, or 
particularly serious crimes, are no longer allowed 
to vote. In these cases, those individuals are no 
longer liable for the crime they no longer commit- 
ted, but part of their payment was that they are no 
longer able to vote. 

There are some instances that someone can 
break without becoming criminally liable for 
them. Criminal liability primarily comes into 
play when the law specifically indicates that it 
should come into play. In these cases, it is possible 
that the person could still be civilly liable, even if 
they are not criminally liable. 

A person must typically intend to break the law 
in order to be criminally liable for breaking the 
law. The court does not typically want to put 
people in jail for honest mistakes or accidents, so 
for many laws, there is a requirement of “mens 
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rea,” which is a Latin phrase meaning the law 
breaking must be intentional (Parker 1993). 

James Walsh is driving home from work and 
runs a red light, causing a three-car pileup. James 
is found to be responsible for the car accident, but 
the police do not ticket him for damaging the other 
vehicles, because he did not intend to damage the 
other vehicles. The police officer does give James 
a ticket for running the red light, however, 
because James did know that by doing so he 
would break that traffic law. James will still be 
civilly liable for the damage to the other vehicles, 
as well as any medical bills that those people may 
have had. 

Will Lawson is driving home from work, but 
he is pulled over and ticketed for speeding. Will 
believed that he had been driving the speed limit, 
because his speedometer never read above the 
speed limit. Will takes his car to the mechanic to 
check the speedometer, which they find to be 
faulty. Will may take this document to court to 
reduce the charge to having a defective speedom- 
eter, as he had no way of knowing that he was 
speeding. 

Some crimes are considered by the court to be 
especially distasteful regardless of the circum- 
stances, so there is a strict liability requirement 
(Cantu 2002). This means that no matter what the 
intent of the lawbreaker, they are still criminally 
liable for their actions. 

In some states, statutory rape is considered to 
be a crime of strict liability. Tiffany and George 
have sex. Tiffany had asked George if he was 
above the age of consent, but George lied and 
said he was 21, even though Tiffany had reason 
to believe that George was above the age of con- 
sent, she is now liable for statutory rape, because 
intent does not matter in this case. 

The ramifications of a criminal offense may 
vary depending upon the severity of the offense, 
if the offender has previous convictions, and what 
the laws in the state dictate. Typical punishments 
might include a monetary fine, imprisonment, loss 
of certain privileges, or even death. Lesser 
offenses, especially nonviolent offenses, tend to 
be punishable by fine. Violent offenses, or 
offenses that could be violent, tend to be punish- 
able by imprisonment. Crimes that are considered 
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to be especially heinous might be eligible for the 
death penalty depending on the state. 

Ben Johnson is pulled over for speeding, and 
he is issued a ticket. If Ben was only going ten 
miles per hour over the speed limit, he would 
typically be charged a small fine. If Ben was 
going forty or fifty miles per hour, he might be 
charged with reckless driving, or street racing, 
which may carry a higher fine, as well as restric- 
tions about his driving privileges. Additional side 
effects not imposed by the court could potentially 
include increased premiums for Ben’s auto insur- 
ance or even loss of his job if he is no longer able 
to get to work due to a lost driver’s license. 

Bethany Thomas 1s arrested for killing David 
Radkin. If Bethany kills David in a moment of 
anger during a fight, she would go to jail for it, but 
if Bethany planned to kill David and intentionally 
murdered him, then the state will be much harsher 
on her and potentially give her life in prison or the 
death penalty. In either of these cases, Bethany 
would likely be considered a felon, which would 
affect her ability to get a job, her ability to pur- 
chase a gun, and in some states her ability to vote. 

Criminal liability is primarily mitigated by not 
committing crimes. Ignorance of what the law 
states is not considered a defense for committing 
the crime, so an individual needs to have enough 
knowledge of the law so that they do not commit a 
crime. It is common sense that it is against the law 
to murder someone or steal something, but fre- 
quently there are other laws that one might not 
think about. If John owns a house, he ought to 
know what local ordinances affect him as a 
homeowner, so that he does not violate them and 
become liable for paying a fine. Banks need to 
know all of the relevant laws about banking, so 
that the government does not impose fines or other 
penalties, making them less profitable. 


Civil Liability 


Civil liability becomes an issue when an individ- 
ual breaks a law that affects another person, but it 
may be something that the state does not get 
involved with. Civil liability can be seen as a 
debt that one person legally owes to another 
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person (Cooter 1991). This section will cover 
what exactly civil liability is, when it is 
established, potential consequences that the state 
may impose, as well as ways that individuals may 
attempt to mitigate liability. 

Civil liability is typically created when one 
person damages another person in some way. 
Property damage, bodily injury, copyright 
infringement, or breaking a contract are just a 
few ways in which civil liability can be created 
(Cooter 1991). Civil liability can even be created 
at the same time that criminal liability is created. 
In the well-known OJ Simpson murder case, 
Simpson was found not guilty at his criminal 
trial, but he was later found to be civilly liable 
for the death of his ex-wife. 

John is an auto parts manufacturer and has 
agreed to deliver 500 wheels to Susan by Friday. 
They have signed a contract, and the contract 
outlines that if John fails to deliver the wheels by 
the deadline, he will have to pay a penalty of $500 
to compensate Susan, because she is relying upon 
timely delivery of the wheels. The moment that 
John fails to deliver the 500 wheels on time is the 
same moment that he becomes civilly liable for 
paying Susan the $500 compensation. 

Little Jimmy is playing baseball in the back- 
yard, and he accidently breaks a neighbor’s win- 
dow with a fly ball. If Little Jimmy has the money 
for replacing the window, he may be made to pay 
for it, but it is more likely that Little Jimmy’s 
parents will pay for the window, accepting liabil- 
ity for the actions of their son. 

The potential consequences of civil liability are 
much more limited than they are with criminal 
liability. Unless a criminal act has also been com- 
mitted, things like a criminal record, jail time, and 
capital punishment are off the table. Typically, civil 
liability is limited to exchanges of money or goods. 

Joan is walking through Steven’s property 
when she unknowingly walks over an entrance 
to Steven’s hidden underground cellar, and the 
door collapses. Joan falls in the cellar and breaks 
her leg. Steven neglected to adequately make the 
cellar entrance visible and neglected to ensure that 
it was safe should someone step on it. His neglect 
makes Steven civilly liable for Joan falling into 
his cellar, and because of this, the court decides 
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that he should pay for any medical bills that Joan 
incurs as a result of falling through the cellar door. 

Craig is renting a house to Richard for $1,000 
per month. Unfortunately, Richard loses his job 
and is unable to continue paying his rent. Because 
Richard is now no longer paying his rent, he has 
now broken his contract. Craig becomes concerned 
that he will no longer be able to pay for the mort- 
gage on his own house, and the mortgage on his 
rental property, and moves to evict Richard so that 
he can find a tenant who will be able to pay rent. 
The court finds Richard liable for not paying his 
rent, and it orders that Richard be evicted. While 
the eviction may not be a monetary cost to Richard, 
an eviction will go on his record and he may find it 
more difficult to find an apartment in the future. 

While you can be both civilly and criminally 
liable for an act, intent is a major dividing line 
between civil and criminal liability. Criminal liability 
typically requires that the act 1s intentional, whereas 
civil liability does not; it typically only requires 
damages or neglect that causes damages. Dam- 
age typically considered to be some sort of harm 
that comes to someone due to someone’s actions. 

If James causes a car accident and accidently 
kills someone, he may not be tried in a criminal 
court because he did not intend to kill someone, 
unless the way the law is written in James’ state is 
written differently, or if he is found to be crimi- 
nally negligent. James may still be required to 
make a wrongful death payment in this case 
regardless of criminal liability because in causing 
the accident, he was found to be negligent. 

It can be impossible to avoid civil liability. 
James cuts off Susan in traffic, and Susan can’t 
avoid rear ending his car. The majority states assign 
fault to one person or the other in the event of an 
auto accident, even if both were at fault. Some 
states are considered to be no-fault states when it 
comes to auto accidents because blame is not 
assigned, and each party’s insurance pays for their 
own damages, but these are rare. In this instance, 
most states would consider Susan liable for follow- 
ing too closely, even if James was driving danger- 
ously. There are ways to avoid, mitigate, and 
transfer liability depending on the situation. 

Avoiding liability is simply not doing some- 
thing that could potentially make you liable for 
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something (Dorfman 2007). If Will decides that 
he is a terrible driver, he may stop driving to avoid 
getting into a costly car accident. This is not 
always a viable solution, as many people need to 
drive to work and a business that is not putting 
itself at liability risk is not doing much business. 

Self-insuring decides that there is an accept- 
able level of risk for what they stand to lose and 
simply plan to pay for it if that issue crops up 
(Dorfman 2007). A non-liability example is if 
I drive an old car that is about to fall apart, I may 
decide to accept the risk that if I get into an 
accident, I would be personally responsible for 
paying and for replacing it. This method is less 
common for civil liability because civil lawsuits 
can become expensive very quickly, and liability 
insurance is inexpensive. 

Reducing the risk is taking actions that will 
minimize exposure to risk (Dorfman 2007). This 
is a commonsense approach to liability that boils 
down to not being negligent. In a previous exam- 
ple, where Joan was hurt by falling into Steven’s 
hidden underground cellar, Steven could have 
reduced his risk by posting a caution sign or by 
having the entrance be in plain sight, rather than 
hidden. If either of these things were true, it would 
have reduced the risk of Joan accidently getting 
hurt, and in some cases, Steven would have a 
better defense if the issue does go to court. 

The last method of managing risk of civil liabil- 
ity is to transfer the risk to someone else (Dorfman 
2007). Insurance companies offer policies where 
they will take on your risk of civil liability. They 
will pay for a legal defense as well as damages up 
to a limit set by the policy. This is often inexpensive 
coverage to provide, and broad liability coverage is 
typically included with all auto, homeowner’s, 
renter’s, and commercial insurance policies. Insur- 
ance does not typically protect against intentional 
acts, so if John smashes someone’s windshield with 
a baseball bat, he is on his own. 


Conclusion 
This chapter has attempted to broadly describe 


and explain the complex issue of liability. Risk 
management analysts, insurance companies, and 
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lawyers all make their living off of interpreting the 
seemingly simple rules laid out here. Multina- 
tional corporations can have their profits deci- 
mated if they do not manage their risk properly. 
Individuals may face million-dollar lawsuits if 
they are negligent and may be sent to jail for the 
rest of their lives if they commit a crime. This 
overview is only meant to serve as an introduction 
into a vast topic. 
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The Relationship between Lawfulness 
and Ethics: Preliminary Remarks 


It is quite interesting — and perhaps sur- 
prising — that ethical and legal may be considered 
as opposite terms (MacKinnon and Fiala 2015; 
Lyons 1984). 


Legal Versus Ethical 


If one looks at the origin of the legal phenom- 
enon, in fact, there is a strict link with ethics 
(which, in the past, was expressed in the belief 
of the divine origin and legitimacy of sovereign 
power). 

Anyway, there is clearly at least one main dif- 
ference between what is legal and what is ethical. 
The concept of ethical has always to do with a 
voluntary choice of a person, according to his/her 
perception of good and evil (Huberts 2014). If 
something is legal, instead, this means that a deci- 
sion has been taken by the lawmakers, in light of 
evaluations which are not (and could not be) indi- 
vidual, but must reflect a collective dimension. 

An open issue regards the possible existence of 
a theoretical bi-univocal correspondence between 
ethics and law. In principle, as already pointed out, 
legal rules find their origin in moral commands and 
prohibitions. At the same time, following the rules 
in force should be, first of all, a moral duty for 
individuals, groups and authorities: which is the 
very soul of the principle of lawfulness. Therefore, 
between the two fields, there should be a sort of 
correspondence; the difference has essentially to do 
with the nature of the punishment for the breach of 
the ethic and of the legal rules. 

But history teaches us that, during the centu- 
ries, several statutes have been emitted with con- 
tents that nowadays are considered nonethical. 
Just to mention some self-evident examples, 
in the recent past — and still, in some 
systems — slavery, racial apartheid, and discrimi- 
nation against women were and sometimes still 
are perfectly legal, notwithstanding, according to 
the most shared view, they are clearly nonethical. 

The explanation for such a contradiction is 
double. From a side, legal rules — like all the 
products of human choices — may be wrong. 
From the other side, the cultural sensitivity is not 
still, and it has progressively changed. Even if a 
principle (for instance, equality) was generally 
accepted many centuries ago by the great majority 
of the legal systems, its implementation was 
deeply different in the various contexts (Beck 
Jørgensen and Vrangbeek 2011). The contradic- 
tion is possible also because ethics normally con- 
sists of guidelines, while legal rules also have 
specific content. 
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Another level of the possible contrast between 
what is ethical and what is legal may be grasped, 
especially in the field of public action. A legal 
discourse, when a behavior of an authority or 
institution is involved, postulates the protection 
of the interest of the whole community, which 
sometimes requires a sacrifice of the interest or 
view of a part of the population. Therefore, the 
question is as follows: is the prevalence of the 
public interest (which is normally pursued by the 
statutes) necessarily ethical? From this point of 
view, the problem of the complex relationship 
between lawfulness and ethics — in rule-making 
and in administrative action in strict sense — 1s 
particularly evident in some “sensitive” fields: 
for instance, let’s think at human activities poten- 
tially impacting the protection of natural environ- 
ment or public health, or at the distribution of 
scarce resources (like it happens in social housing 
and in urban law in general), or at the protection of 
minorities and “weak” parts of population through 
the introduction of affirmative measures (Rittel 
and Webber 1973; Scott 2009). 


Lawfulness, Ethics, and Legal Sources 


In the system of legal sources, there was tradition- 
ally space — and, within certain limits, still there is 
space — for routines, which, if commonly shared 
in a community, may become legally binding: 
diuturni mores consensu utentium comprobati 
(Gaius). This shows that an ethical behavior, even 
if not imposed by the rules in force, may spontane- 
ously become potentially legally enforceable. 

The opportunity for customs to become real 
sources of law is nowadays normally admitted in 
the legal systems either when “positive” rules are 
completely absent or when their content is so wide 
to require a specification in order to be properly 
implemented. 

However, there is not only this solution, in 
order to integrate a legislative framework which 
is not complete. Other tools may be used, partic- 
ularly when administrative action is involved. 

Sometimes, in fact, the statutes in force do not 
contain an exhaustive description of how adminis- 
tration should work. Therefore, if one looks only at 
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the “positive” law, the “minimum necessary” level 
of accomplishment with the legal rules would be 
enough. On the contrary, if one looks at the legal 
system as a whole, it would be easily grasped that, 
from an ethical point of view, some principles of 
fair administration (to make two very different 
examples, the ancient audi alteram partem princi- 
ple and the more recent principle according to 
which the final assessment of an oral test must be 
recorded) are self-executing and the compliance 
with them is normally compulsory. 

Besides, especially from the point of view of 
good behavior of public servants, Codes of Ethics 
have started being emitted in the latest decades in 
many legal systems (Meine and Dunn 2013; 
Ochoa and Graycar 2016). The open issue about 
these tools is their legal value. Tendentially, one 
could infer that, if there is not an expressed refer- 
ence to them in a legal source, they work as 
guidelines to implement best practices. However, 
they can help officers and employees in avoiding 
not only illegal but also unfair conducts, indicat- 
ing the link with the general principles. They also 
have the function to create a sort of preventive 
consciousness about the ethical dilemmas that 
administration must face in its daily action, when 
the solution to concrete problems is not clearly or 
exhaustively indicated in the statutes in force. 

Considering all these elements, one may infer 
that the possible contrast between ethics and law- 
fulness has to be checked out very carefully. 
When a gap in the rules in force seems to suggest 
that — as not expressly forbidden — an action is 
implicitly allowed even if nonethical, it is neces- 
sary to look at the whole legal system. In fact, the 
prohibition of the nonethical behavior may prob- 
ably derive from the general principles, notwith- 
standing they are not written or they are expressed 
in very wide terms. 


Lawfulness, Ethics, and Administrative 
Measures 


The problem of the possible contrast between 
ethics and legality is mainly relevant, in the field 
of administrative action, with reference to the 
exercise of discretionary power. Discretionary 
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power, in fact, requires public authorities to bal- 
ance interests. The best solution for the single case 
is not directly indicated by the legislators; on the 
contrary, it must be found out by carefully identi- 
fying the dominant public interest. Approxi- 
mately, one could say that it is the greatest good 
for the greatest number; however, the respect for 
minorities and dissenting voices is an ethical 
value, and consequently it has become a legal 
priority as well, as many statutes (especially 
about administrative procedures) in various legal 
systems at present show. 

An important side of the relationship between 
ethics and lawfulness of administrative action 
regards the breach of the rules about the emission 
of administrative individual measures. 

In this field, there is often a contrast between 
formal and substantial defects of the measures. 
Both, of course, make the act illegal, but they do 
not always produce the same effects. 

According to some legal systems, an act cannot 
be declared void, due to just formal infringements 
of procedural individual rights. Moreover (and 
parallelly), if there is not a proof of a substantial 
breach of an individual interest, the act may not be 
declared void in presence of certain procedural 
irregularities. In such cases, the autonomous rele- 
vance of the public interest at the compliance with 
the principle of lawfulness is not enough to justify 
the elimination of the measure, which may be 
quashed only if there is a further interest to elimi- 
nate it. In other words, according to some 
legislators, a strict respect for the principle of law- 
fulness is inefficient and unfair (consequently — one 
could infer — at least partially nonethical), if it has 
just the consequence of compelling administration 
to repeat an institutional action, when no element 
of its result must change. So, when the breach of 
law regards rules about forms or procedure, the 
measure has just “formal defects” and it cannot be 
quashed if it is evident that its content should 
anyway have been the same. Of course, this nor- 
mally happens when the exercise of the adminis- 
trative power is completely bound by the statutes. 
Whenever there is discretionary power, instead, it 
is almost impossible for the competent authority to 
produce the required evidence of the substantial 
irrelevance of the legal breach. 
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Besides, when a discretionary power is 
involved, normally in the legal systems there is a 
settled rule, according to which its exercise 1s 
reserved to public administration. In other 
words, in light of the general principle of separa- 
tion of powers, the court before which a measure 
has been challenged may not evaluate the specific 
content of the administrative choice. Judicial 
review regards, instead, only the respect for the 
procedural rules and the general principles of 
good administration (equal treatment, participa- 
tion by all the private stakeholders, transparency, 
and so on). This means that, if the legal procedure 
and the “macro-principles” have been respected, 
there are often no judicial tools to compel admin- 
istration to change a decision which is considered 
“just” wrong from an ethical perspective. Conse- 
quently, public authorities themselves should be 
carefully self-critical and open to change their 
opinion, either in front of an administrative appeal 
by the interested private party or ex officio. 


Lawfulness, Ethics, and Privatization of 
Administrative Action 


Another aspect of the issue of the possible contrast 
between lawfulness and ethics is linked with the 
progressive involvement of (at least formally) 
private subjects in the fulfillment of public interest. 
Because of their private nature, these bodies 
are often bound by (civil law) rules, which are 
partially different from the administrative law ones 
and require the compliance with fewer obligations. 

This may make their action much more flexible 
and less expensive, with a possible violation of the 
principle of equality when they are involved in 
activities that are substantially the same than the 
ones held by the authorities. In such cases, the 
mere implementation of the traditional rules 
would produce an undesired unfair effect. Conse- 
quently, sometimes the legal systems themselves 
impose the assimilation of these bodies to public 
authorities. A typical example can be found in the 
European Union, where the legal concept of 
“body governed by public law” was created in 
the public procurement directives to avoid cir- 
cumventions of the rules in force by the public 
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entities of the member States, which at that pur- 
pose constituted totally ruled by private law com- 
panies. In the case, a supranational system 
introduced mechanisms to neutralize what was 
considered as a nonethic implementation of stat- 
utes by the national legislators. 

Some other times, the involvement of private 
subjects in public interest activities can put in 
evidence another possible consequence of the 
difference between ethics and lawfulness. In par- 
ticular, the implementation of spontaneous best 
practices is often easier for private bodies than 
for public authorities, because the borders of 
private freedom are wider than the ones of 
administrative autonomy. In fact, even if they 
are not compelled to do so, private entities some- 
times hold virtuous behaviors, to pursue 
values of equity and substantial justice. An 
example is the voluntary implementation of 
anti-discriminatory practices by private corpora- 
tions, especially to protect people belonging to 
minorities or other vulnerable groups. It is inter- 
esting to notice that these good practices, if fre- 
quently implemented, are able to become (first) 
soft law and (then) real binding rules. Such a 
result may happen when the best practice pro- 
duces an efficient defense of the public interest 
and, consequently, it is requested to be respected 
as a preferential element to obtain public grants 
or favorable administrative measures. In this 
case, what is originally just ethical progressively 
converts into legal. 


Legal Vs. Ethical in a “Totemic” Tool: 
Short Remarks about Whistle-Blowing 


With specific regard to administrative action, a 
particular instrument is important to mention, 
because it perfectly represents the possible tension 
between ethics and lawfulness: it is whistle- 
blowing in public bureaus. 

Not all the legal systems rule whistle-blowing. 
It starts being encouraged by some legislators to 
overcome severe phenomena of maladministra- 
tion; however, there are cross-cultural differences 
in the ethical perception of this tool, which is 
based on the dilemma of conflicting loyalties. 
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As it is well known, whistle-blowing 1s strictly 
linked with the theory of public service motiva- 
tion (Ritz et al. 2016). Public officers who act as 
whistle-blowers are normally motivated by con- 
cern for the public interest; moreover, they are 
often high performers, and they report high levels 
of achievement, job commitment, and job satis- 
faction. Besides, they are likely to work in high- 
performing work groups and organizations. 

This is very interesting, because it shows that a 
stimulating working environment substantially 
encourages public servants to overcome their pos- 
sible moral compunctions for a superior (general) 
advantage. 

However, whistle-blowing is not only 
connected with a conflict between different loyal- 
ties. In most cases, it has also to do with an illegal 
behavior which — as it is aimed at contrasting a 
third party’s more severely illegal (and anyway 
unfair) behavior — is considered ethic. This clearly 
happens, for instance, whenever the whistle-blower 
has to disclose (first, to an authority and, then, 
probably to the public in general) confidential data. 

This example shows that, notwithstanding it is a 
constant goal for rule-makers and administrative 
authorities to overcome the causes of contradiction 
between ethics and lawfulness, they are not totally 
erasable. Moreover, there are fields where the leg- 
islative contribution may not be self-sufficient and 
the prevalence of one value on the other depends 
on a personal choice by an individual. 


Conclusion 


Ethics and lawfulness are clearly strictly linked with 
each other. In principle, ethics should be, from a 
side, the basis for the legislative choices; from the 
other side, the full compliance with the legal rules in 
force should be a categorical imperative. 
Notwithstanding this, in reality there is not 
between them a two-way relationship. The full 
respect for the statutes in force may sometimes 
produce the breach of ethic commands; some- 
times there is a conflict among legal sources of 
different level and other problems are caused by 
the absence of clear and precise rules in certain 
fields. Numerous open issues regard the exercise 
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of discretionary power, also because — especially at 
present, in our very complex and complicated 
societies — it is not simple to choose (first) what 
are the private positions to be sacrificed in the 
public interest and (second) what is, in comparison 
with the others, the main and prevalent public 
interest to be pursued. In this perspective, the 
greatest good for the greatest number is not always 
the best solution. It is also interesting to notice that 
sometimes the legislators realize that non-perfectly 
legal decisions may be coherent with ethic values; 
consequently, they make formal or procedural mis- 
takes in the emission of an administrative measure 
irrelevant, denying the act to be quashed if it does 
not really infringe an individual interest. 

When the solution to the single problem is not 
directly offered by the legal rules in force, the 
correct balance between lawfulness and ethics 
may be found either in a comprehensive vision 
of the legal system or in the implementation of 
best practices. These ones, in particular, some- 
times progressively grow in importance (in light 
of their constant use with good results) and, at the 
end of a process of metamorphosis of their nature, 
become legally binding. 

However, one must realize that the role of 
personal choices among different (and sometimes 
conflicting) values by public servants and other 
people involved in administrative decision- 
making cannot be eliminated, as the example of 
whistle-blowing clearly shows. 
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Legislative Oversight of Bureaucracy 
Definition 


Legislative Oversight of Bureaucracies refers to 
the set of activities that legislatures perform in 
order to evaluate the performance of bureaucratic 
institutions and the implementation of policies by 
bureaucrats. 


Introduction 


Legislatures represent a vital pillar in democratic 
dispensations, and there are three primary functions 
attributed to legislative bodies (see Stapenhurst 
et al. 2008). First, they are responsible for repre- 
sentation, to articulate the divergent, and some- 
times conflicting, voices of constituents and to 
defend the core interests of their electoral constit- 
uencies. Second, they are responsible for lawmak- 
ing, creating, debating, and passing legislation 
that serves the interests of their constituents. 
Third, legislatures are responsible for oversight, 
which is to say “act as a watchdog” for the bureau- 
cracy and for other arms of government, to ensure 
that the implementation of policies, as well as the 
institutions themselves, conform with their stipu- 
lated objectives. 

Out of these three functions: representation, law- 
making, and oversight, the first two are generally 
well studied by scholars, constitutionally secured or 
mandated, and well understood by other agents of 
institutional power. However, the role of oversight 
has received less attention, is less understood, harder 
to evaluate, more open to negotiation, and if 
performed, is often done in a less consistent way 
than the other two roles. For example, even if legis- 
lators perform their representation role poorly, at 
least this role is tested in elections, and has a perfor- 
mance standard in terms of whether constituents feel 
that they are getting what they want. Similarly, 
lawmaking is a role that is constitutionally man- 
dated in nearly every system, including those that 
may not necessarily be designated as “democratic.” 
By contrast, the oversight role of legislatures is not 
addressed with the same level of urgency, and may 
not receive the same level of cooperation or accep- 
tance from other institutional actors. Worse yet, 
oversight is generally conducted in a manner that 
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lacks public visibility and is dispersed across differ- 
ent areas and over different lengths of time. 

The less addressed nature of the oversight role 
notwithstanding, legislatures can improve the 
level of social governance by conducting their 
oversight duties in an effective way, because this 
role enhances the degree of accountability, trans- 
parency, and participation, all of which are crucial 
to the vitality of democracy. This is because leg- 
islative oversight of the institutions including the 
bureaucracy ensures that these agents remain 
responsive to the democratic will and are made 
answerable (held accountable) for their actions 
(see Chohan 2016). 

The essential justification for legislative over- 
sight of the bureaucracy is that bureaucrats are 
unelected, and are thus not directly responsible or 
answerable to the people. As unelected experts, 
bureaucrats can drift policies away from the origi- 
nal intent under which the policies were created. 
This creates a principal-agent problem that 
requires oversight to make the bureaucrats regu- 
larly accountable for the implementation of policy. 
By contrast, legislators are democratically elected 
individuals who are expected to advocate, and 
remained attuned to, the aspirations of their voters. 
Their democratic mandate justifies their watchdog 
relationship vis-a-vis the bureaucracy. This is why 
an increasing number of legislative scholars now 
believe that oversight is or should be the main 
activity of legislatures (see Stapenhurst et al. 2008). 

In this sense, the problem of legislative over- 
sight is subsumed within the longstanding quan- 
daries pondered by thinkers of government, for as 
one of the American founding fathers James Mad- 
ison noted: 

In framing a government which is to be adminis- 

tered by men over men, the great difficulty lies in 

this: you must first enable the government to control 


the governed; and in the next place oblige it to 
control itself. 


Oversight can be thought of as the set of activ- 
ities that a legislature undertakes in order to watch 
over bureaucratic institutions and on the policies 
implemented by these institutions so as to con- 
form with their stipulated objectives, while being 
mindful of the impact of bureaucratic judgments 
and actions on the electorate that voted the 
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legislators into power. From the perspective of 
accountability theory, the legislative oversight of 
the bureaucracy is a form of horizontal account- 
ability, which means that it is part of the system of 
mechanisms for state institutions to check abuses 
or transgressions by one another (see Stapenhurst 
et al. 2008). This horizontal accountability should 
help in limiting the untoward exercise of power 
both by personnel and institutions of government. 

Given this logic for a legislative oversight role, 
how can legislatures actually go about conducting 
their oversight work? 


The Tools for Oversight 


There is in fact an array of tools that a legislature 
can and should use in order to perform oversight 
functions. They are enumerated in Table 1, and are 
described by three properties: the timing of activ- 
ity, process/body, and external/internal. The 
timing of activity can be described by its ante 
nature, which is to say, before a policy is formu- 
lated, legislated, or implemented; or its ex post 
nature, which is to say, overseeing existing poli- 
cies, after they are instated. The distinction of 
process and body refers to whether the form of 
oversight involves a series of actions (process: 
interpellations, questions, etc.) or to delegating 
oversight to a mechanism (body: committee, leg- 
islative budget office, etc.) (see also Stapenhurst 
et al. 2008). Oversight is external if it is conducted 
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by an institution related to parliament, but which 
exercises a measure of independence from it. It is 
internal if the oversight is conducted from within 
the legislature itself. 

The array of tools available to a legislature will 
depend on the provisions in the constitution that 
ascribe specific powers to the legislature. Further- 
more, within legislatures, the committees tend to 
be the main vehicles of conducting oversight; 
while outside of the legislatures, the auditor gen- 
eral and ombudsman tend to serve as important 
mechanisms. Legislative Budget Offices are a 
comparatively new innovation in the oversight 
landscape, but their numbers are growing, with 
more than 40 working institutions around the 
world today. In terms of political design, it has 
been found that parliamentary systems tend to 
have more oversight tools at their disposal than 
presidential systems do. However, this does not 
mean that actual oversight is more effective in 
parliamentary systems than in presidential ones. 

Given all of these possibilities for conducting 
oversight, it is pertinent to ask whether these tools 
are indeed put to use, to what extent, and whether 
they produce results. In practice, it appears that 
the presence of the tools is a necessary condition 
for effective oversight, but having the tools alone 
does not assure effective oversight without the 
fulfillment of other important conditions. 

Some of these variables include: a robust con- 
stitutional mandate for legislative oversight, the 
degree to which bureaucrats are ready and willing 


Legislative Oversight of Bureaucracy, Table 1 Oversight tools for legislatures 


Oversight tool 

Questions 

Question time 

Hearings in plenary sittings 
Interpellations 

Committees (in general) 
Parliamentary accounts committees (specific) 
Commissions of inquiry 
Ombudsman 
Auditor-general 
Legislative Budget Office 


Timing of activity Process/body External/internal 
Ex ante & Ex post Process Internal 
Ex ante & Ex post Process Internal 
Ex post Process Internal 
Ex post Process Internal 
Ex ante & Ex post Body Internal 
Ex post Body Internal 
Ex ante & Ex post Body Internal 
Ex post Body External 
Ex post Body External 
Ex ante & Ex post Body External* 


“Legislative Budget Offices are usually “external” in that they usually exercise independence from parliament through the 
status of “independent officer,” but in some cases, notably Canada, the Parliamentary Budget Office has been denied this 
status, and this has affected its ability to perform its budgetary oversight work. 
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to cooperate with the legislature, sufficient access 
to information to make proper and informed judg- 
ments relating to oversight, amenable personali- 
ties and their influence within the legislature, the 
proactiveness of legislators, the historical rela- 
tionship between the legislature and the bureau- 
cracy, the salience of issues being examined, and 
the general political climate and mood of the 
country. 

Oversight tools tend to be more impactful if 
they force a quick response from the bureaucracy. 
As an example, questions to be answered imme- 
diately in the assembly or in committees tend to be 
more powerful oversight tools. The nonpartisan- 
ship, or at least appearance of nonpartisanship, 
may also be an important determinant in the 
power of an oversight tool. As an example, Leg- 
islative Budget Offices must provide fiscal analy- 
sis in an impartial manner, without regard to 
political factors, solely on the economic merits 
of budgetary items. This helps them to act as an 
important oversight mechanism in the budget pro- 
cess (see Chohan 2016). Similarly, the ombuds- 
man is an independent and impartial office, which 
makes it an important avenue of recourse in 
oversight. 


Difficulties in Oversight 


Despite the aforementioned merits of oversight, as 
well as the requirements and the tools of over- 
sight, in many countries there is still a critical 
deficit of transparency and accountability, and 
legislative oversight is but one part of that prepon- 
derant concern. In practice, the legislatures of 
many countries find it difficult to actually perform 
effective oversight, whether over the bureaucracy, 
over the budget, or over other branches of 
government (see also Fashagba 2009). These dif- 
ficulties stem both from within and without, and 
can greatly hamper any significant oversight 
initiative. 

The first difficulty arises when the bureaucracy 
is unwilling to provide the necessary information 
to the legislature. This may be due to the recalci- 
trance of bureaucratic culture, but may also 
depend on whether bureaucrats, often wielding 
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far more specific and ample expertise on the 
issue, deem that legislators should not be 
delivered the information because it is secret, 
sensitive, or even just too complex. Further- 
more, in some countries the lack of access to 
information may simply result from poor 
record-keeping and other such operational 
deficiencies. If legislators do not have recourse 
to a means of sanction against recalcitrant 
bureaucrats, then they may be helpless or at 
best severely limited in their oversight duties 
(see also Fashagba 2009). 

A second difficulty arises from the lack of 
“attention” from legislators due to the sheer vol- 
ume of matters that may require oversight. Over- 
sight is a function of prioritization, which is why 
legislators must divide their attention prudently 
between relevant issues. If legislators attempt to 
Oversee every aspect of bureaucratic function, 
they are unlikely to perform their oversight role 
effectively due to a lack of focus. A third diffi- 
culty stems from lack of resources such as 
funding or expertise. Oversight requires well- 
endowed legislatures that can muster sufficient 
resources to conduct that role. This is evident in 
many young legislatures, where the resource 
endowment is limited by insufficient competen- 
cies in research and fact-finding (see Chohan 
2016). 

A fourth difficulty arises from the internal pol- 
itics and bickering of the legislatures, which can 
equally erode oversight delivery capability. Parti- 
san agendas within the legislature can fragment 
the institution and prevent oversight of specific 
issues against which a faction within parliament 
holds reservations. A fifth difficulty arises from 
the lack of consistency among legislators. In some 
countries, legislatures suffer from a significant 
turnover of members, which means that they do 
not stay around long enough to complete over- 
sight projects, and also that many inexperienced 
MPs enter in each period, who may in turn find it 
difficult to develop oversight-related acumen (see 
Chohan 2016). A sixth difficulty stems from cor- 
rupt practices, whereby legislators may collude 
with public servants to share an agency’s or mini- 
stry’s funds or other resources (see Fashagba 
2009). 
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Conclusion 


Oversight is best contextualized as a cycle, 
wherein both ex ante and ex post processes remain 
continually at work (see Stapenhurst et al. 2008). 
Treating legislative oversight of the bureaucracy 
as an intermittent or periodic process can only 
weaken its effectiveness. At its best, which is to 
say, in situations where the legislature’s oversight 
is considered a significant factor, bureaucratic 
agencies may be tacitly induced to shape and 
effectuate policy before being brought to account, 
and may design and act on policy with regard to 
anticipated legislative reactions. Yet, as the afore- 
mentioned discussion has shown, such outcomes 
are often stymied by a variety of limitations ema- 
nating both from within the legislature and 
without. 

Nevertheless, an open question still persists 
about the causality of oversight mechanisms. It is 
observed that more democratically robust coun- 
tries tend to have better oversight. But is it that 
they had better oversight tools that they became 
more democratic? Or is it because they were 
more democratic that they put in more oversight 
tools? Furthermore, there are several important 
international organizations, such as the World 
Bank, that are drawing renewed focus to the 
creation of legislative oversight mechanisms, as 
a means of ensuring more participatory and 
accountable development. However, the actual 
premise of their practitioner efforts is still not a 
sufficiently addressed question: is legislative 
oversight really good for democracy? From the 
research undertaken by these organizations, the 
evidence for legislative oversight is at best sug- 
gestive (see Stapenhurst et al. 2008). Nonethe- 
less, given the increasing interest expressed 
around the world for stronger oversight mecha- 
nisms that assure the vitality of democracy, leg- 
islative oversight is likely to constitute an area of 
further academic and practitioner interest in the 
years to come. 
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Synonyms 


Legislative politics; The power game 


Definition 


Legislative power is the capacity of a legislative 
chamber or actors within that chamber to thwart, 
encourage, or compel actions by others. 


Introduction 


Power is a difficult concept to define and possibly 
even harder to measure. This dilemma has been 
extensively documented (March 1966). But 
power is essential to the work of a legislature. So 
the difficult task of defining and measuring does 
not absolve us from the need to discuss legislative 
power. In this discussion, we explore first the 
nature of legislative power within the chamber, 
including its distribution among legislators and 
the resources that give rise to individual legisla- 
tors’ power. Then we address the external uses of 
legislative power, first to check the executive 
branch and then more broadly in a network of 
actors including legislators, other government 
actors, interest groups, and voters. 


Legislative Power 


The Nature of Legislative Power 


Power in general comes in two overarching forms: 
the power to block or thwart action and the power 
to encourage or compel compliance (Bachrach 
and Baratz 1962). With respect to legislative 
power, the power to thwart is typified in legisla- 
tive gridlock; the power to persuade undergirds 
legislative compromise and negotiation. The two 
forms of power often comingle in practice, but the 
distinction between the power to prevent and the 
power to persuade is useful in discussing legisla- 
tive power. In the following discussion, we also 
consider the distribution and use of both these 
forms of power among actors within and outside 
a legislative chamber. Moreover, we explore the 
difference between formal and informal resources 
of power on legislators’ efforts to persuade or to 
sabotage other actors’ efforts. 


Power Within a Legislative Chamber 


Some legislators are more and less powerful com- 
pared to their colleagues. Often these additional 
increments of power accompany formal positions, 
such as caucus leadership positions and commit- 
tee chairs. But in many legislatures, there are also 
powerful legislators who do not hold formal posi- 
tions of authority. In some legislatures, the con- 
centration of power in the hands of a few chamber 
leaders is extreme, with the speaker or majority 
leader exerting a lot of power over her or his 
colleagues. In these legislatures it is rare for leg- 
islators other than caucus leaders or committee 
chairs to wield power. Other legislatures are 
more egalitarian, with power distributed more 
broadly throughout the entire membership. 

These differences are especially apparent in 
state legislatures. Some of these are replicas of 
the US Congress — the so-called professional state 
legislatures — in which leaders, such as the 
speaker, have access to staff resources and size- 
able campaign coffers. These leaders also have the 
power to set the chambers’ agenda by controlling 
what business reaches the floor for votes and 
which committees are tasked with crafting spe- 
cific pieces of legislation. Thus legislative power 
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can be concentrated in the hands of a few actors. 
In other legislatures, sometimes referred to as 
part-time or citizen legislature, power can be 
more widely distributed among many legislators. 


Comparing Concentrated Versus 
Distributed Power 


Although it might seem logical that concentrated 
power would produce better outcomes, there is 
some evidence that in democratic institutions, 
widely distributed power leads to more program- 
matic success (see the work of Tannenbaum 1961, 
1968, 1986). Tannenbaum argues that this is the 
result of a greater volume of power in an organi- 
zation in which power is distributed more broadly 
among the membership. 

This raises questions about whether power is a 
finite commodity that is allocated among members 
of a group or whether it is possible for the volume 
of power in a group to expand as more participants 
are empowered or to contract as it is concentrated 
in the hands of a smaller cabal. At the heart of this 
debate is whether power is zero-sum or not. That is, 
if one person gains some amount of power, does 
someone else lose an equal amount of power? 

The tendency in a democracy is to conclude 
that the more people who are empowered, the 
more effective the system. One can easily envi- 
sion advantages of wider participation in generat- 
ing options, crafting compromises, and coopting 
legislators into supporting a deal. This definition 
of the effectiveness of power seems to focus 
heavily on the power to persuade rather than the 
power to thwart, however. 

On the other hand, one can readily conceive of 
instances in which concentrated power would be 
quite effective in blocking negotiated compro- 
mises, depending on the prerogatives to thwart 
action wielded by a key legislator — for example, 
a speaker or majority leader. So power concen- 
trated in the hands of the speaker or a committee 
chair means that other legislators lack the means 
to rebuff the speaker’s blockage. Therefore, when 
one thinks about the effective use of power, the 
form of power seems to interact with the concen- 
tration or distribution of power. 
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Formal Power Versus Informal Power 


The distinction between formal and informal 
power is germane to the distribution of power in 
a legislature and is associated with the two forms 
of power as well. Formal power arises from the 
official positions that legislators hold and the pre- 
rogatives associated with those positions. For 
example, chamber leaders, such as the speaker or 
majority leader, are authorized to select commit- 
tee chairs or to control the calendar for floor votes 
and other chamber business. Formal power, there- 
fore, is more likely to be concentrated in the hands 
of a small group of legislators, typically caucus 
leaders such as the speaker or majority leader. 
And, when one person among these leaders pos- 
sesses a prerogative, other legislators typically 
lack that source of power. Therefore, formal 
power does seem to be a zero-sum commodity. If 
the constitution or the chamber rules change and 
shift a particular prerogative from one legislative 
position to another, then one legislator loses 
power and another gains an equal amount of 
power. This power inheres in the position not the 
person. Moreover, as speakers come and go, the 
legislator holding the speakership gains and loses 
power. 

Informal power on the other hand is derived 
from personal qualities, such as a legislator’s rep- 
utation as an honest broker in negotiations, or 
from her or his knowledge, expertise, or experi- 
ence. In other words, informal power is 
personal — accruing to an individual. The number 
of legislators who have knowledge about or 
expertise on an issue is not finite. It can expand 
or contract without shifting power from one leg- 
islator to another. Informal power is clearly 
non-zero-sum and lends itself to expansion and 
contraction across time and circumstances. 

French and Raven (1959) developed a widely 
known taxonomy of the sources of power. These 
sources include: legitimate power (based on for- 
mal prerogatives), referent power (based on per- 
sonal qualities), expert power (based on 
knowledge and expertise), coercion (based on 
credible threats), and rewards (based on the ability 
to distribute something of value). Referent power 
and expert power fall into the category of informal 
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power. Legitimate power is clearly formal 
power, while the ability to coerce and reward 
are likely to be enhanced by the prerogatives of 
a legislator holding a formal position. But one 
can also envision coercion and rewards that 
might involve informal power in tandem with 
formal power. 

Obviously formal power and informal power 
are not mutually exclusive. A legislator holding 
a formal position with attendant sources or power 
can use that power more or less effectively 
based on his or her personal qualities and 
reputation — informal power. Moreover, power is 
relational. Legislators with power have to be will- 
ing to use their power, but their actions do not 
occur in a vacuum — their colleagues can comply 
or resist based on their own, often informal, power 
resources. 


The Use of Legislative Power 


Externally, legislative power is fundamental to the 
American system of checks and balances between 
branches of government. In particular, during 
periods of gridlock, legislatures are seen as 
thwarting or checking the power of the executive 
branch. This power is exercised through refusal to 
pass budgets and laws, refusal to confirm appoin- 
tees, failure to ratify treaties, or by publicly chal- 
lenging and embarrassing executive branch 
appointees and civil servants during oversight 
hearings. The use of legislative power to thwart 
the executive branch does not occur in a vacuum 
and depends on the power resources the executive 
branch brings to the table. For example, is the 
governor or the president able to reward or coerce 
the legislature into a more supportive or at least 
less oppositional posture? The power of a legisla- 
ture varies in tandem with the formal and informal 
powers of its executive branch partners — typically 
the US president or state governors. Thus, power 
is relational — contingent on power and intentions 
of multiple sets of actors. The formal powers of 
these executive branch partners typically is codi- 
fied in constitutions, but their informal powers rise 
and fall with their public popularity and their 
expertise and experience. 
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Among US state governments, the formal pow- 
ers granted to legislatures and governors vary 
widely as demonstrated by an ongoing multi- 
year project by Martorano et al. (2016) analyzing 
state constitutions. In some states, legislative ses- 
sions are limited. State legislators are restricted to 
meeting for a set number of days per year or 
sometimes even just a few days every other year 
(see Montana and North Dakota). In these states, 
the power of the legislature vis-a-vis the governor 
is quite limited, and the executive branch is the 
dominant actor. In other states, with more profes- 
sional legislatures, the national system of checks 
and balances between coequal branches of gov- 
ernment is replicated at the state level. These 
legislatures, which often meet year-round, have 
more power to thwart or to motivate the behavior 
of their executive branch counterparts. For their 
part, the head of the executive branch, whether a 
governor or the president can parry legislative 
power using various forms of the veto. On the 
other hand, legislatures can refuse to fund execu- 
tive branch activities, and presidents and gover- 
nors cannot pass laws. 

More importantly for readers in the field of 
public administration, legislatures, both state and 
national, typically have the power to monitor or 
oversee the work of the bureaucracy. There are 
two broad categories of oversight: fire alarm and 
police patrol. The former is a response to a crisis 
or at least an unanticipated problem. The latter, 
police patrol oversight, involves continuous and 
systematic trawling for agency performance mea- 
sures. It is unclear how effectively legislatures 
perform this task of overseeing the work of the 
bureaucracy. And oversight hearings often peak 
during periods of divided government implying 
that the motivation is political gain rather than 
service delivery improvement. Moreover, there 
is some evidence that state legislators fail to use 
this power because they do not realize that they 
can. Sarbaugh-Thompson et al. (2010) in inter- 
views with legislators in a highly professional 
chamber discovered that a sizeable proportion of 
these legislators believe that the governor is solely 
responsible for monitoring the work of the state 
agencies. These authors attribute some of this to 
the lack of experience introduced under state 
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legislative term limits, but more broadly it under- 
scores the fact that an effective use of power 
requires skill and will. 

It appears that legislators who perform over- 
sight of the bureaucracy effectively are veterans 
who combine both formal and informal power. 
Legislators who are described by their colleagues 
as exemplars of state agency monitoring accom- 
plish this in two ways. First, they are highly expe- 
rienced with a vast reservoir of knowledge about 
the work of the agency. Second, they are likely to 
have personal relationships with agency bureau- 
crats based on trust and honesty. For example, 
there are stories of legislators who help interns 
from their office apply for civil service jobs. 
These interns then feel confident that they can 
confide in the legislator or legislative staff that 
they know personally if they want to provide infor- 
mation about a problem within the agency. This 
facilitates confidential leaks of key information that 
can be useful in committee hearings scrutinizing 
the work of the agency. Similarly, these bureaucrats 
with ties to a legislator’s office are an easily acces- 
sible source of information when the legislator has 
a question about how things are going within an 
agency. So once again, we find that legitimate 
power (committee chair’s prerogatives to call 
state agency staff as witnesses in committee hear- 
ings) in tandem with informal power accruing from 
skill and trustworthiness (expertise and referent 
power) enhances the use of power. 


Power as a Relational Phenomenon 


This brings us to another important characteristic 
of legislative power — it is part of a multiplayer 
game. The classic iron triangle depiction of legis- 
lative power as a vertex in a triangle formed with 
interest groups and state agencies moves our 
vision of legislative power beyond the confines 
of the chamber or the branches of government. 
Legislative power is fundamentally relational. It is 
based at least in part on a grant of power from the 
larger public — both voters and ordinary citizens at 
the ballot box. Legislative power can, also, serve 
as a tool used by the extraordinarily advantaged 
groups and individuals who attempt to use their 
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money and their own positions of power in the 
economy and global affairs to persuade legislators 
to do their bidding. 

Voters’ and ordinary citizens’ efforts to chan- 
nel the legislators’ power toward fulfilling their 
wishes is limited for a host of reasons. Chief 
among these is the fact that with the advent of 
sophisticated demographic models and creatively 
drawn district boundaries, it is increasingly likely 
that legislators have more say in selecting their 
preferred voters than voters do in electing their 
preferred legislator. Moreover, there is rarely a 
cohesive public mandate that legislators could 
respond to even if they wished to do so. That is, 
public opinion is notoriously unstable and 
fragmented on specific issues. Economic and 
interest group elites can be just as diverse and 
fragmented as the general public, but there are 
instances in which they formulate a more cohesive 
agenda and coerce or reward legislators using 
their resources of power, such as campaign dona- 
tions, media attention, or their seal of approval to 
their group’s members. 

As the cast of players expands, the legislative 
power game looks more like issue networks rather 
than iron triangles (Heclo 1978). Legislators are 
enmeshed in a complex web of power-wielding 
actors pursuing multiple goals, and these other 
actors mediate legislative power. For example, 
the power of the big financial institutions to 
bring down the economy during the 2008 finan- 
cial crisis induced reluctant legislators to use their 
power of the purse to prop up the banks while 
individual homeowners suffered. 

Rather than individual players there are teams 
of players, and legislators are part of one or often 
several teams. In the 2008 financial crisis, there 
were financial sector interest groups, both the 
executive branch and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment, both political parties’ presidential candi- 
dates, and throngs of fearful citizens and other 
business interests, as well as international global 
actors. So the legislative power game is not a 
two-player game. The legislative power game 
might more aptly be imagined as the Tour de 
France rather than a football or baseball game. 
Individual teammates’ importance ebbs and 
flows depending on the context and issues. And 
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multiple teams vie for leadership, jockeying for 
top positions. 


Political Parties as Conduits 
of Legislative Power 


A discussion of legislative power would be pro- 
foundly incomplete without discussing the medi- 
ating role of political parties. Within a legislature, 
political parties, at their best, are teams seeking 
success for a common agenda. At their worst, 
political parties in the legislature are gangs in 
which loyalty to the ingroup and opposition to 
the outgroup are essential for survival. Yet loyalty 
to the dictates of his or her political party can lead 
a legislator to risk electoral defeat. So the political 
party, just as a team or gang might, insures that the 
loyal member can benefit even in defeat. This 
reward for loyalty can be fulfilled by placing a 
defeated legislator in an appointed position in 
government or under the umbrella of allied groups 
external to government (e.g., lobbying or think 
tank positions). 

Discussing political parties brings us full circle 
in our discussion — back to the individual distribu- 
tion of power within a legislative chamber. Cham- 
ber leaders are also party leaders. They can 
combine the prerogatives of their formal position 
in the chamber with informal power resources to 
enforce party discipline. Campaign funds provided 
by chamber political action committees (PACs) are 
not unique to national politics. They are powerful 
resources for state legislative leaders that can be 
used to reward loyal behavior. Prized committee 
assignments reward loyal partisans within the 
chambers. On the other hand, individual legislators 
often donate large sums to the chamber caucus 
PAC, which the leader uses to reward compliant 
colleagues. But this money often comes with 
expectations of a plum committee assignment or 
some other reward. So the speaker’s power is 
checked by the power of other legislators. More- 
over, legislative leaders are chosen by popular vote 
of their co-partisans, so although their formal pow- 
ers might permit harsh tactics to hold their caucus 
in line, their willingness to threaten their colleagues 
is constrained by a parallel threat that their 
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colleagues might oust them from their leadership 
position. Once again, power is relational and must 
be viewed within the larger system and the current 
circumstances. 


Measurement of Power 


Finally, we turn to the question of how to assess 
and measure power. How do we determine who is 
more powerful in a particular legislature? And 
even more challenging, how do we compare the 
power of different legislatures? A lot of attention 
focuses on measuring the power of legislative 
leaders whom most observers widely agree are 
typically the most powerful actors within a 
legislature. 

There are two overarching approaches to mea- 
suring legislative leaders’ power: reputational 
measures based on the judgment of knowledge- 
able informants or a composite of various formal 
prerogatives assigned to leaders by constitutions 
and chamber rules. One of the more interesting 
finding of the research on the power of legislative 
leaders is that these two approaches to measuring 
leadership power are poorly correlated (Battista 
2011). This reminds us that power involves both 
formal and informal facets. Reputational mea- 
sures of power are likely to incorporate informal 
power, while the list of formal prerogatives is 
restricted to only one facet of power — formal 
power. It is then less surprising that these mea- 
sures are not highly correlated. Once again we 
point out that power includes informal and formal 
components. But, moreover, it is relational and 
needs to be measured vis-a-vis the power of 
other network actors (e.g., executive branch part- 
ners and interest group networks). 

One underutilized approach to analyzing leg- 
islative power involves network analysis — a set of 
analytic tools based on matrix algebra that focuses 
on the ties between actors. This set of techniques 
lends itself to reputation analysis of the power of 
legislative leaders because all legislators in a 
chamber can be asked who they consider to be 
powerful. This information is then entered into 
matrices in which the respondents form the rows 
of a matrix and in which all chamber members 
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form the columns. A value in a cell in a matrix 
represents that a particular respondent (the row) 
named a particular colleague (the column) as 
powerful. There are numerous ways to analyze 
the resulting matrix to determine the concentra- 
tion of power and linkages between powerful 
legislators within the chamber (Hanneman and 
Riddle 2005). Not only is this set of techniques 
well suited to data based on reputational measures 
of power, network analysis underscores the rela- 
tional nature of power. 


Conclusion 


Legislative power inheres in positions (formal 
power) and arises from individual qualities and 
behaviors (informal power). Sometimes legisla- 
tive power is widely distributed and other times 
it is concentrated narrowly in the hands of a few 
key legislators, typically chamber leaders. It 
requires both skill and will to use legislative 
power effectively. Its use includes the power 
both to thwart actions of others and to encourage 
or motivate action by others. But legislative power 
does not exist in a vacuum. It exists in a network 
of actors, all of whom have their own bases of 
power and their own levels of skill and willing- 
ness to use power to thwart or to enhance the plans 
of legislators. This produces a multiplayer legis- 
lative power game in which political parties, both 
within and outside the legislature, are key players. 
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Synonyms 


Legislative delegation of regulatory power 


Introduction: Politics Not Complexity 


The legislative study of government regulation 1s 
largely dominated by the following question: 
why and under what conditions do legislators 
delegate regulatory power to independent com- 
missions and/or executive bureaucracies? One of 
the most obvious and frequently cited drivers 
of delegation is the increasingly complex and 
dynamic nature of modern society. Given that 
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the time and resources of lawmakers are scarce, 
they may find it difficult to craft coherent policy 
responses to the social risks and market failures 
created by unceasing socioeconomic change. As 
a result, delegation to specialized nonlegislative 
actors with high levels of policy expertise can be a 
net positive for legislators, particularly when poli- 
cies are technically complex and their effects uncer- 
tain (Bawn 1995). Legislators can indirectly 
provide policies that both interest groups and citi- 
zens demand without becoming consumed with the 
politically unrewarding tasks of oversight, moni- 
toring, and detailed policy implementation. Citi- 
zens and interest groups get “better” regulatory 
policy because it is made by specialized actors 
with higher levels of technical expertise and better 
knowledge of ever shifting social and economic 
conditions. 

While this “gains from specialization” account 
is intuitive on its face, it is politically naive and 
ignores instances in which legislative bodies 
bypass opportunities for delegation and directly 
address complex regulatory issues themselves 
(Fiorina 1982). Four decades of social scientific 
research repeatedly comes to the same conclu- 
sion: politics are paramount in legislators’ regula- 
tory decision making. Not only do political 
conditions shape legislators’ decisions to retain 
or delegate regulatory power, they fundamentally 
affect the amount of discretion that lawmakers 
grant to their regulatory agents (Moe 1984; 
McCubbins 1985; Huber and Shipan 2002). Gov- 
ernment regulation cannot be understood without 
direct reference to political struggles between leg- 
islators, executives, bureaucrats, political parties, 
and interest groups. 


The Decision to Retain or Delegate Regulatory 
Power 

The initial decision over whether to retain regula- 
tory authority or to delegate it to some non- 
legislative administrative entity is driven by 
several factors. These include (1) levels of legis- 
lative and bureaucratic capacity, (2) whether a 
particular regulatory area creates opportunities to 
claim credit or avoid blame for the benefits and 
costs of policies, (3) policy uncertainty, (4) the 
desire to lock in preferred policies to increase 
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policy stability and coherence, and (5) levels of 
policy agreement among legislators, executives, 
and bureaucrats. 

For a legislature to retain regulatory power, 
they must have the capacity to do so. In other 
words, they must possess the necessary organiza- 
tion, financial resources, knowledge, and experi- 
ence among members and staff to effectively 
formulate regulatory rules and monitor adherence 
to those rules by social actors (Huber and Shipan 
2002). Ifa particular legislature lacks a robust and 
specialized committee system or if legislators and 
their staff simply lack the necessary policy exper- 
tise, the delegation of regulatory power will 
become increasingly appealing. Obviously, this 
is a relative judgment. Legislators’ willingness to 
delegate will also be dependent upon the technical 
capacity of bureaucratic actors to regulate in ways 
that reflect legislators’ preferences (Huber and 
McCarty 2004). 

Even if a particular legislature has the capacity 
to retain regulatory authority, it may lack the 
political incentives to do so. Government regula- 
tion creates benefits and costs for different groups 
within society. While legislators are undoubtedly 
concerned with securing their ideal regulatory 
policies, their policy pursuits are almost always 
shaped by their desire to claim credit for policy 
benefits and to avoid blame for their costs (Fiorina 
1982). As a result, where benefits are large and 
visible to their constituents and/or politically pow- 
erful interest groups, legislators should be loath to 
delegate regulatory authority. Where costs are 
significant and easily perceivable, delegation 
should be pursued aggressively. However, legis- 
lators do not always have a clear understanding of 
the costs and benefits of particular regulatory pol- 
icies. This policy uncertainty and the doubt it 
creates with regard to future opportunities for 
credit claiming should lessen legislators’ desire 
to retain regulatory authority. 

On occasion, legislators do have a clear idea of 
what the optimal regulatory policy should be over 
the long run, but they lack the short-term political 
incentives to consistently pursue that policy. This 
time inconsistency problem can occur with regard 
to a variety of policies, but has been the most 
systematically explored with regard to the 
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regulation of money supply and public utilities 
(Kydland and Prescott 1977; Rogoff 1985; Spiller 
and Tommasi 2005). More broadly, lawmakers 
often recognize the benefits of regulatory stability 
and consistency over time, but short-term elec- 
toral concerns may tempt them to strategically 
alter rulemaking or monitoring efforts in an 
attempt to win political contributions from 
powerful interests or votes from the general 
public. When these credibility problems become 
sufficiently costly for lawmakers in terms of for- 
gone private investment, economic stagnation, or 
social disruption, the delegation of regulatory 
power to a politically insulated administrative 
entity becomes more attractive (Gilardi 2005). 

The final and perhaps most important factor 
driving legislators’ decision to delegate regulatory 
authority is the degree to which the incentives 
facing their potential regulatory agents are compat- 
ible with their regulatory policy preferences. Stated 
simply, if legislators and those to whom they dele- 
gate will regulate in precisely the same way, legis- 
lators face few costs from ceding regulatory 
authority. In contrast, if potential regulatory agents 
have significantly different preferences from those 
held by legislators or lack the incentives to pursue 
legislators’ preferences, lawmakers will be more 
likely to retain regulatory authority or severely 
limit their regulatory agents’ discretion (Epstein 
and O’Halloran 1999; Volden 2002a). 

To summarize, past research suggests that leg- 
islators will be the most likely to delegate regula- 
tory authority when (1) policies are complex and 
policy effects uncertain, (2) legislative capacity is 
low and bureaucratic capacity is high, (3) oppor- 
tunities for credit claiming are few and blame 
avoidance is politically expedient, (4) maintaining 
credible commitments to long-run regulatory pol- 
icy stability and consistency is difficult, and 
(5) potential regulatory agents share the legisla- 
tors’ policy preferences. 


Legislators’ Choice of Regulatory Agent 
Legislatures that do delegate regulatory authority 


cannot do so without costs. Known as “agency 
costs” in social scientific literature, these costs are 
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often nonmonetary, are affected by political condi- 
tions, and include the costs of monitoring regulatory 
agents and the costs incurred when regulatory 
agents defy legislators’ preferences (McCubbins 
1985). Like the initial decision to delegate, the 
desire to minimize agency costs fundamentally 
shapes how regulatory power is delegated. Fortu- 
nately for legislators, they are often able to choose 
among existing regulatory agencies or create new 
organizations from scratch. The most basic choice 
is whether to delegate regulatory duties to the exec- 
utive bureaucracy or an independent regulatory 
commission. The latter has become increasingly 
common across much of the world and can be 
found in a wide variety of economic and social 
sectors (Gilardi 2005; Levi-Faur 2005). Indepen- 
dent commissions differ from executive bureaucra- 
cies in their greater insulation from executive 
influence, multtmember boards, staggered appoint- 
ment terms, and longer-term lengths that do not 
coincide with executives’ tenure in office, formal 
protection from policy-related dismissal, and even 
requirements that appointments alternate in terms of 
partisanship (Gilardi 2002). In contrast, most exec- 
utive agencies lack any semblance of political 
autonomy and are often run by a single agency 
head that executives can appoint and remove at will. 

Research is clear; legislators’ choice between 
independent commissions and executive agencies 
is inherently political. These findings are most 
obvious in political systems with a separation of 
executive and legislative power such as the United 
States. Echoing findings from Epstein and 
O’Halloran (1999), Volden (2002b) finds that leg- 
islatures are more likely to delegate regulatory 
authority to executive agencies when the execu- 
tive branch is of the same political party (..e., 
unified government), while delegating to indepen- 
dent commission is more common under divided 
government. Work by Wood and Bohte (2004) 
reinforce these conclusions. They find that con- 
flict between the legislative and executive branch, 
measured in terms of presidential vetoes and veto 
override attempts, increases the probability of cre- 
ating independent commissions with politically 
insulated leadership. 

Another political factor that shapes regulatory 
organization are overall levels of political 
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uncertainty. When legislative majorities are weak 
or divided, or if electoral turnover is high, legis- 
lators face greater uncertainty as to whether their 
regulatory policies will be preserved after the next 
election. Evidence suggests that this directly 
affects legislators’ organizational preferences as 
they seek to insulate their regulatory policies from 
future majorities (Moe 1990). Once again, Wood 
and Bohte (2004) find that as the proportion of 
new members of Congress increases, as majorities 
get smaller in size, and party cohesion decreases, 
new regulatory organizations are more likely to be 
independent commissions and have politically 
insulated leadership. This finding is not limited 
to the American context. Scholars of the European 
Union have found that agency independence 
varies according to the feasibility of policy change 
within the supervising EU institution. Wonka and 
Rittberger (2010) find that agencies overseen by 
supranational forums, which are operated 
according to qualified majority decision rules, 
are more independent than agencies overseen by 
the EU’s intergovernmental decision-making 
forums where cross-national unanimity is 
required. Stated differently, when decision- 
making rules ease policy change and thereby 
increase political uncertainty, EU lawmakers con- 
fer higher levels of political autonomy to EU 
regulatory agencies. 

Finally, political uncertainty may also heighten 
legislators’ concerns with regard to policy credi- 
bility. Particularly when electoral turnover is high 
and institutional veto points are few, alternating 
legislative majorities may lead to drastic alter- 
ations in rulemaking, monitoring, and enforce- 
ment priorities. This instability and incoherence 
may be particularly damaging in economic sectors 
that are recently privatized, exposed to interna- 
tional competition, or dependent upon long-term 
investments. As a result, desires for greater policy 
credibility may be another factor driving legisla- 
tors’ preference for politically insulated commis- 
sions over more politicized executive agencies. 
Despite the intuitive nature of this argument, it 
has received only mixed empirical support 
depending upon how credibility problems and 
political uncertainty are conceptualized (Elgie 
and McMenamin 2005; Gilardi 2002). 
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Legislative Control of Regulatory Agents 


In addition to the choice of regulatory organiza- 
tion, legislators have a variety of other ways with 
which to control their regulatory agents both 
before and after delegation has occurred. As 
before, choices concerning regulatory agency 
control and discretion are deeply influenced by 
politics. Perhaps the most straightforward way 
for legislators to control their regulatory agents 
is through the specificity of authorizing statutes 
(see “> Lawmaking and Public Administration” 
for related issues). If lawmakers want to exercise a 
maximum degree of control over their regulatory 
agents, they carefully draft highly detailed statutes 
that leave little room for interpretation or bureau- 
cratic discretion (Huber and Shipan 2002; see 
“» Administrative Discretion” for a more focused 
discussion of this issue). Obviously, crafting 
highly detailed statutes dealing with complex reg- 
ulatory issues is not without costs, and only some 
legislative bodies have the capacity to draft them. 
That said, political disagreement and threats of 
political uncertainty once again reemerge as key 
driver of statutory detail. Utilizing Medicaid leg- 
islation from 38 American states and labor legis- 
lation from 29 parliamentary democracies, Huber 
and Shipan (2002) find that the specificity of 
statutes is positively related to policy disagree- 
ment between American governors and state leg- 
islatures, levels of cabinet turnover, federalism, 
and the presence of minority and coalition gov- 
ernments. All of these conditions either increase 
opportunities for conflict between legislators and 
their regulatory agents or heighten the risk that 
future legislative coalitions will have different 
regulatory priorities. 

Crafting detailed legislation is often accompa- 
nied by other levers of influence. The most prom- 
inent among these are administrative procedures 
that regulatory agents must follow when exercis- 
ing delegated power (see “» Administrative Pro- 
cedure” for more detail). The Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946 is a clear example. The 
Act and others like it require that agencies provide 
information to the public regarding their internal 
organization and decision-making practices, pub- 
lish notices of proposed and final rules, and 
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involve the public in rulemaking through manda- 
tory comment (and response) periods (see 
“» Agency Rulemaking” and Formal 
Rulemaking in Public Administration” for more 
detail). Other administrative procedures alter the 
judicial process by lowering barriers to litigation 
for particular groups or assigning the burden of 
proof to specific parties. Within some regulatory 
jurisdictions, agencies must submit proposed 
rules to cost-benefit or budget impact analyses. 
According to pioneering work of McCubbins 
et al. (1987), legislators create these administra- 
tive procedures to reduce bureaucrats’ informa- 
tional advantages, raise the costs of ignoring 
legislative preferences, and “stack the deck” in 
favor of interest groups that share legislators’ 
regulatory preferences. Rather than have to 
expend scarce time and resources constantly mon- 
itoring their regulatory agents, many administra- 
tive procedures allow legislators to delegate 
oversight activities to private interest groups. 
When agencies deviate from legislative intent, 
interest groups trip “fire alarms” in the form of 
litigation, hostile comments during notice and 
comment periods, press campaigns, or direct lob- 
bying (McCubbins and Schwartz 1984). 

The final set of methods available to legislators 
is perhaps the most familiar to ordinary citizens. 
Legislators can hold high-profile congressional 
hearings or investigations to embarrass wayward 
agency officials, cut agency budgets, block nom- 
inations to agency leadership positions, reduce 
agency discretion through legislative change, or, 
if allowed by law, exercise a legislative veto over 
regulatory rules (see “»> Legislative Veto” for 
more detail). While these more high-profile 
actions may create clearer opportunities for 
credit claiming and position taking, they are also 
more costly in terms of time, bargaining, and 
coordination. 


CG 


Conclusion 


Policy complexity, gains from specialization, and 
technical capacity obviously have a significant 
impact on legislators’ regulatory decisions. How- 
ever, political considerations are never absent 
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from legislators’ minds and may even come to 
dominate regulatory choice. These considerations 
include opportunities to claim credit and avoid 
blame, the political uncertainties associated 
with electoral politics, the difficulties involved 
in delivering regulatory policy stability and con- 
sistency over time, interest group mobilization, 
and divergent policy preferences within and 
between legislative, executive, and bureaucratic 
actors. All of these political conditions pro- 
foundly shape whether legislators retain regula- 
tory power or delegate it to bureaucratic actors. 
Furthermore, they affect the political indepen- 
dence of regulatory organizations, the amount 
of discretion they are granted, and the procedures 
they must follow when exercising their regula- 
tory duties. 
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Synonyms 


Congressional veto 


Legislative Veto 
Definition 


Legislative vetoes are negotiated arrangements 
between Congress and the executive branch 
whereby Congress gives agencies discretionary 
authority to establish administrative regulations 
that have the force of law, while Congress exer- 
cises supervisory control by retaining the author- 
ity to prohibit certain executive actions by passing 
either a concurrent resolution in both of its cham- 
bers or a simple resolution in one of its chambers 
or committees. Legislative vetoes technically 
occur outside the Constitution’s step-by-step law- 
making process, and they reverse the bargaining 
roles traditionally occupied by the legislative and 
executive branches in their negotiations with one 
another. 


Introduction 


Most scholars believe that legislative vetoes orig- 
inated in the 1930s, but others say that they can be 
traced to an earlier time. Legislative vetoes have 
been inserted into substantive pieces of legislation 
dealing with the environment, the economy, arms 
sales, federal salaries, product safety standards, 
student loans, and executive branch reorganiza- 
tions. This procedural device was invented 
because presidents and their administrators sought 
more discretion over public policy, but Congress 
would not yield this authority without retaining 
supervisory control. Congress found that exerting 
control in the constitutionally prescribed 
manner — by passing a public law — was unaccept- 
able because it was cumbersome, slow, and sub- 
ject to the president’s veto. The legislative veto, 
therefore, serves as a compromise whereby exec- 
utive agencies are allowed to promulgate admin- 
istrative regulations and make policy decisions 
that have the force of law unless Congress objects. 
Congress can object by passing concurrent reso- 
lutions in both chambers or by passing a simple 
resolution in one of its chambers or committees. 
These efficient arrangements essentially reverse 
the lawmaking process set out in the United States 
Constitution. Rather than Congress presenting 
legislation to the president for approval or veto, 
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it is the executive branch’s responsibility to initi- 
ate proposals and Congress’s responsibility to 
decide whether proposals will take effect. Further- 
more, the legislative veto relaxes the Constitu- 
tion’s bicameral requirement that calls for both 
chambers of Congress to play a role in the law- 
making process. This entry considers the consti- 
tutional dimensions of the legislative veto and 
the implications of the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision to declare such arrangements 
unconstitutional. 


The Way Federal Courts Have 
Approached the Legislative Veto 


Although the legislative veto seems to have 
emerged in the 1930s, it was not until the 1970s 
when federal courts began seriously considering 
whether this practice violated the United States 
Constitution. The federal courts initially decided 
these cases on narrow or procedural grounds, 
seeming to appreciate that these legislative- 
executive arrangements were collaborative com- 
promises designed to satisfy pressing and legiti- 
mate institutional needs. Federal courts, however, 
became more willing to engage the substantive 
issue as Congress began using legislative vetoes 
to broadly dictate administrative policy rather 
than using them to carefully target specific admin- 
istrative determinations (Fisher 2007; Nowak and 
Rotunda 1995). This evolutionary process 
reached its dénouement when the United States 
Supreme Court considered Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service v. Chadha in 1983. 

In Chadha, the Court struck down a legislative 
veto embedded in the Immigration and National- 
ity Act that allowed either chamber of Congress to 
pass a resolution overruling the attorney general’s 
decision to suspend certain deportations. Chief 
Justice Warren Burger wrote the Court’s opinion, 
which was joined by six other justices on the issue 
of the one-chamber veto. According to Burger, 
this legislative veto and others like it violated 
separation of powers derived from the Constitu- 
tion’s overarching structure as well as two consti- 
tutional requirements emanating from the 
separation of powers: One, bicameralism located 
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in Article I, Sections 1 and 7; two, both “present- 
ment” clauses found in Article I, Section 7. In 
other words, the Court concluded that, when mak- 
ing law, both chambers of Congress must partici- 
pate because this facilitates deliberation and 
debate in varied settings, encourages thorough 
analysis of issues, and safeguards liberty by dis- 
tributing power. Furthermore, the Court con- 
cluded that any legislation that Congress passes 
must be subject to the possibility of a presidential 
veto so presidents may protect the public from 
imprudent laws, encourage laws to have a national 
perspective, and prevent Congress from usurping 
executive power. The Court insisted that Congress 
comply with bicameralism and presentment 
whenever its actions change the legal rights, obli- 
gations, or relationships of persons who are not 
part of the legislative branch. Presumably this 
means that Congress may manage its internal 
affairs as it sees fit, and it need not honor these 
precepts when fulfilling its role in treaties, 
impeachments, and appointments. However, it 
must forgo the legislative veto after it assigns 
administrative responsibilities to executive agen- 
cies. Taken at face value, Chadha stands for the 
proposition that once a bill is enacted into law, 
Congress may not intervene in executive branch 
affairs unless it passes another public law. 

The decision was formalistic. Rather than val- 
uing efficiency and other practical considerations, 
the Court suggested that it would closely adhere to 
the Constitution’s text, history, and structure 
when resolving these types of disputes (Korn 
1994-1995). Some aides in the Reagan adminis- 
tration favored this approach because they 
believed that it would reduce congressional inter- 
ference in executive branch affairs. Likewise, 
some administrators applauded the ruling because 
they believed that the legislative veto negatively 
affected the policy implementation process. These 
administrators reasoned that the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946 created a process that 
allowed administrative rules to be put in place 
only after the public had been given an opportu- 
nity to comment on the proposals so as to promote 
due process, transparency, and responsiveness 
(West and Cooper 1983). They thought that the 
legislative veto work against these objectives 
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because congressional control was exercised pri- 
vately, the public was not directly involved, and 
Congress was assumed to be more responsive to 
organized interests than the general public. 

Although the legislative veto is a “creature” of 
the federal government, states have experimented 
with it from time-to-time. Beginning with Kansas 
in 1939, as many as 17 general assemblies 
wielded the legislative veto at one time or another 
(Levinson 1987). The Court’s ruling in Chadha 
did not affect these legislative vetoes because their 
validity turns on how each state’s constitution is 
interpreted. Nevertheless, many state courts even- 
tually ruled that legislative vetoes violate separa- 
tion of powers. 


Criticisms of the Chadha Decision 


Justice Byron White, who dissented, and scholars 
such as Eskridge and Fereyohn (1992) expressed 
concern that Chadha impaired the government’s 
ability to make policy in a way that was practical, 
feasible, flexible, and efficient. These functional- 
ists suggested that courts should either adopt a 
more elastic interpretation of separation of powers 
or be more reluctant to intervene in situations 
where the other branches of government have 
streamlined the policy-making process through 
consensual negotiation. Rather than a decision 
based on the Constitution’s text and structure, 
functionalists would have preferred Chadha to 
have turned upon the legislative veto’s origin, 
purpose, and how it balanced power between the 
branches (Korn 1994—1995). Furthermore, func- 
tionalists pointed out that Chadha is difficult to 
reconcile with many time-honored congressional 
shortcuts such as the suspension of rules, unani- 
mous consent agreements, and the placement of 
riders on appropriations bills. Similarly, they 
noted that Chadhas call for strict procedural 
adherence is at odds with the president’s unilateral 
creation of law-like policies with executive 
orders. 

Critics also challenged the way the Chadha 
Court applied the separation of powers doctrine, 
which, at its core, is designed to ensure that the 
governmental branches are coequal and dominant 
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in their constitutionally assigned areas. First, 
according to Justices Rehnquist and White, the 
Court should not have struck down the legislative 
veto in the Immigration and Nationality Act while 
still preserving the remainder of this legislation. 
By doing so, the Court advantaged the president 
in a deal that Congress would have been reticent 
to accept without this concession. Second, critics 
reject the Court’s assertion that legislative vetoes 
create new law each time they are invoked (Fisher 
2007). Instead, they see the legislative veto as a 
part of the original bargain struck between Con- 
gress and the president. Hence, when courts inval- 
idate a legislative veto like the one in Chadha, it is 
the judiciary that creates new law by altering the 
original agreement. Finally, Justice White 
observed that legislative vetoes maintain the sta- 
tus quo rather than conferring some special advan- 
tage upon Congress. In the Constitution’s 
lawmaking process, Congress initiates proposals 
and the president must approve or disapprove 
without modifying their content. The legislative 
veto is similar in that one branch initiates pro- 
posals, while the other must accept or reject 
them without amendment. Therefore, from 
White’s perspective, both branches remain equal 
bargaining partners although their roles have 
reversed. 


Aftermath of Chadha and Fate 
of the Legislative Veto 


Shortly after Chadha, some scholars predicted 
that the decision would induce conflict between 
the executive branch and Congress because it 
invalidated a mechanism that promoted institu- 
tional bargaining and cooperation (Cooper 1983; 
Franck and Bob 1985). More recently, scholars 
have contended that the importance of the legis- 
lative veto has been exaggerated (Korn 1996) or 
that Congress has been able to fulfill its intuitional 
role because it found other strategies and proce- 
dural devices to replace the legislative veto 
(Fisher 2007; Franklin 1986). According to the 
later perspective, relationships between the 
branches remained substantially the same because 
presidents and their administrators still demanded 
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flexible authority, while Congress still insisted on 
a satisfactory means of supervisory control. 

The literature gives great attention to strategies 
and procedures that Congress began using in 
place of the legislative veto (Fisher 2007; Franklin 
1986; Korn 1994—1995). Congress exercised con- 
trol by writing laws that placed detailed con- 
straints on executive agencies, by granting 
agencies authority for shorter periods of time, 
and by attaching language to appropriations bills 
that prohibited agencies from using funds for spe- 
cific activities. Congress also relied on a court 
sanctioned “report-and-wait” strategy where it 
passed statutes requiring agencies to notify an 
oversight committee before taking certain actions 
or implementing particular programs. This 
approach compelled agencies to seek prior 
approval from the oversight committee if they 
desired to take prompt action. Moreover, Con- 
gress passed statutes containing a joint resolution 
of approval procedure, which required presidents 
to garner the support of both chambers of Con- 
gress within a given time period or particular 
regulations or programs would automatically 
lapse. This procedure honors bicameralism and 
presentment, occurs within the lawmaking pro- 
cess, yet produces the same result as a legislative 
veto if one chamber withholds support. As these 
examples illustrate, Congress demonstrated great 
procedural ingenuity while attempting to comply 
with Chadha, but many of its alternative 
approaches inconvenienced the executive branch. 

There have also been instances where the two 
political branches of government circumvented 
Chadha. On some occasions, Congress inserted 
legislative vetoes into legislation, while presi- 
dents often signed these bills into law without 
complaint (Fisher 1985, 1993, 2007; Glennon 
1989). On other occasions, the bargainers entered 
into these arrangements informally by moving the 
“legislative vetoes” from the face of the legisla- 
tion to the conference reports and by giving their 
agreements innocuous designations such as 
“‘legislative-executive understandings” (Fisher 
1993, 2007; see also, Glennon 1989), Although 
these gentlemen’s agreements are contrary to the 
spirit of Chadha, they are unlikely to violate the 
letter of the law because they are unenforceable 
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and not technically part of the legislation. Yet, in 
application, they function like an overt legislative 
veto when they satisfy the institutional needs of 
the bargainers. Fisher (2007) explains that presi- 
dents and their administrators usually acquiesce 
and are disinclined to litigate because they attach 
considerable value to administrative flexibility. In 
essence, presidents and their administrators have 
generally concluded that it is better to tolerate the 
occasional congressional intrusion rather than 
receive no grant of authority at all or receive 
only small modicums of discretionary authority 
through a series of Chadha-compliant laws. In 
sum, administrators have come to realize that 
Congress is more willing to grant them authority 
and flexibility so long as it is convinced that it has 
a sufficient means of supervisory control. 

Does Congress have any limit when using pro- 
cedural devices like the legislative veto? In a legal 
sense, the answer is, “yes.” In Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Airports Authority v. Citizens for the 
Abatement of Aircraft Noise (1991), the Supreme 
Court, relying on separation of powers, struck 
down a federal law that created a congressional 
review board that could veto the actions of a 
regulatory body that operated two District of 
Columbia airports. Hence, the Court has been 
willing to reassert Chadha even though the other 
branches of government find it to be out-of-step 
with the realities of modern government. Yet it is 
difficult for the federal courts to reassert Chadha 
and to insist on close adherence to the Constitu- 
tion’s formalities when the executive branch 
consensually bargains with Congress and is disin- 
clined to litigate. Therefore, as a practical matter, 
members of Congress and their bargaining part- 
ners in the executive branch can enter into these 
arrangements in satisfaction of their institutional 
needs so long as no third-party stakeholder is 
willing and able to bring the matter before the 
federal courts. 


Conclusion 
The legislative veto is a procedural mechanism 


that enables Congress to oversee executive branch 
agencies after it has granted them discretionary 
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authority. It works by reversing the direction 
of the Constitution’s lawmaking process so 
that executive agencies initiate proposals and 
Congress accepts or rejects them through 
various forms of resolution. The Supreme Court, 
in INS v. Chadha (1983), declared this practice to 
be a violation of the Constitution’s separation 
of powers framework, as well as bicameralism 
and the presentment, which both emanate from 
separation of powers. However, functionalists 
objected to the Court’s wooden interpretation of 
separation of powers and argued that the decision 
denied governmental actors a flexible and effi- 
cient means of completing their responsibilities. 
In the end, scholars concluded that the importance 
of the legislative veto has been overstated or that 
Congress continues to fulfill its institutional role 
because it either found sufficient procedural sub- 
stitutes or ways to circumvent the Chadha 
decision. 
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Synonyms 
Accountability; Appropriateness; Reasonable- 
ness; Responsiveness 


Definition 


Public purpose: “A governmental action or direc- 
tion that purports to benefit the populace as a 
whole” (Wild 2006, p. 212). 


Introduction 


In a legal sense, the idea of legitimacy is fairly 
straightforward — what is legitimate complies 
“with the law; [is] lawful’; beyond this, what is 
legitimate is also “genuine [and] valid” (Garner 
2006, p. 423). From a public administration per- 
spective, though, the discourse over legitimacy 
has been fraught with disagreement and cries of 
crises facing the field on fronts of theory and 
practice. Given the place of administration in the 
public sphere, sometimes thought to be precarious 
given the unelected status of administrators, much 
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time and effort has been allotted to defending 
public administration’s role and function. Such 
efforts have shifted over time, from a focus on 
neutrality, expertise, and experience as a reservoir 
of authenticity and value in the carrying out of 
official function to an increasing need for admin- 
istrators to be accountable on numerous 
bases — for their attention to particular needs, 
potential to play a valuable interactive role with 
the public, and yet to remain true to old standards 
of administration as the whims of public 
opinion may yet require. Rifts real and imagined 
are regularly part of the legitimacy discourse: 
rational versus responsive/participative, institu- 
tional versus strategic, efficiency and effective- 
ness versus morality, and particular interests 
attributed to the consent of the whole. 

The landscape of public administration legiti- 
macy has at various times been trying, with pas- 
sionate insistence on the value of administration 
to the larger enterprise of governance and brusque 
refutations of such claims. Expectations for legit- 
imacy in administration have changed along with 
the public’s belief in what is valid and genuine 
about government, policy, and the relationship of 
the citizenry with the public sector. This entry 
assesses legitimacy and specifically legitimacy in 
public administration, reviewing historical shifts 
in this concept and highlighting views on public 
administration legitimacy relevant to the present. 


Legitimacy 


Legitimacy may be defined as a “generalized per- 
ception or assumption that the actions of an entity 
are desirable, proper, or appropriate within some 
socially constructed system of norms, values, 
beliefs, and definitions” (Suchman 1995, p. 574). 
“Legitimacy is not a commodity to be possessed 
or exchanged but a condition reflecting cultural 
alignment, normative support, or consonance with 
relevant rules or laws” (Scott 1995, p. 45). For the 
public sector, legitimacy might be thought 
to be the difference between the capacity of 
administration to implement policy and the pub- 
lic’s expectations for administration (Pierre 1993). 
Elsewhere, administrative legitimacy has been 
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modeled as a four-part typology: administration 
and administrators serve as “instruments of pres- 
idential control,” “experts... [at] apolitical prob- 
lem solving,” implementers of legislative 
command, and “forums for bargaining among 
diverse interest groups” (Seifter 2014, p. 447), 
and legitimacy derives from how well these func- 
tions are addressed. 

In public administration, government actions 
by elected officials or administrators should 
serve a public purpose. Further, “an administra- 
tive agency’s power to regulate in the public 
interest must always be grounded in a valid 
grant of authority” (Food and Drug Administra- 
tion vs. Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corpo- 
ration, 529 US 120 (2000)). This might include 
“constitutional and statutory grants and limita- 
tions subject to judicial interpretation,” or if 
there is no clear view for or against about 
whether an activity is allowed, an assessment 
can be made about whether the activity or policy 
is reasonably related to activities specifically 
authorized by law (McCarthy 1995, p. 2-3). 
Judicial review has further informed and 
constrained the administrative process, particu- 
larly noting that “we must take care not to extend 
the scope of the statute beyond the point where 
[the legislative authority] indicated it would 
stop” (529 US 120). 

Administrative legitimacy is typically associ- 
ated with three ideals: “the rule of law, sound 
public policy, and democracy” (Arkush 2012, 
p. 611). With improved attention to the democracy 
ideal, administration has great and possibly 
unrealized potential to positively impact citizen’s 
lives as well as to increase its own legitimacy. The 
next section reviews the historical basis of legiti- 
macy in government. 


The Historical Basis of Legitimacy in 
Government 


As mentioned at the outset of this entry, accord 
with law is the primary source of legitimacy. 
“What is actually legitimate in a well-developed, 
advanced society is the rule of law — the mecha- 
nisms, the procedures that have been established 
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to govern it” (Pauker 1973, p. 3). Consent of the 
governed and right use of the authority of the 
public accorded to its government has historically 
been central considerations in discussions of legit- 
imacy. In his Second Treatise of Government 
(1690), John Locke wrote that “all peaceful begin- 
nings of government have been laid in the consent 
of the people.” What makes a person a bona fide 
member of a society is freely given consent to be 
governed, “the better to preserve himself, his lib- 
erty and property.” In exchange, government must 
agree that 


the power of the society. . .can never be supposed to 
extend farther, than the common good. ..whoever 
has the legislative or supreme power of any com- 
monwealth, is bound to govern by established 
standing laws, promulgated and known to the peo- 
ple, and not by extemporary decrees; by indifferent 
and upright judges, who are to decide controversies 
by those laws; and to employ the force of the com- 
munity at home, only in the execution of such laws, 
or abroad to prevent or redress foreign injuries, and 
secure the community from inroads and invasion. 
And all this to be directed to no other end, but the 
peace, safety, and public good of the people. (Locke 
1690) 


The American system of public administration 
has been described as “subordinated to demo- 
cratic control and [therefore] must be responsive 
to public opinion” (White 1955, p. 23). The need 
to balance efforts to review and check administra- 
tion from various quarters with labors to under- 
stand and respond to public opinion has been 
challenging. Historically, for legitimacy in the 
public sphere, a generally accepted assumption 
has been that “the part stands for the whole” 
(Rosanvallon 2011, p. 2). A working model of 
legitimacy of the public enterprise has been 
dependent on this distortion. This assumption 
plays a normative role in stabilizing a public 
sphere and its structures, even though it exists as 
a symbolic trope: the vote is a proxy for popular 
assent and a statement of the collective will of the 
entire. The people writ large do not “share identi- 
cal, preconstituted ends. ..homogeneity is pre- 
supposed by the category of the People, and thus 
by the idea of the popular sovereignty itself” 
(Harmon 2006, p. 128). Homogeneity does not 
exist, and so the legitimacy project is essentially 
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undermined, at least in the respect of popular 
direct consent, at its root. 

This is problematic for purposes of discerning 
consent for administration. A system of voting 
cannot express the concerns of society as a 
whole; those that vote do not all agree with one 
another, and even if they do, what they say as a 
collective cannot be taken in any broader sense, as 
a total will beyond the people that voted. It is 
important to remember that consent given to 
administration is restricted and subject to change: 
“The disposition to obedience is general, but to 
the spirit rather than to the letter of the law, and to 
reasonable regulations rather than to those that 
interfere with custom and habit” (White 1955, 
p. 24). Efforts toward regulatory extremes may 
be seen as overreaching, even if they meet legal 
tests, because they fail to attend to common con- 
ventions of reasonableness. Extreme efforts to 
implement poor public policy can aggravate an 
otherwise docile public. 

In more recent times, different senses of legit- 
imacy have arisen — including values like “impar- 
tiality, pluralism, compassion, and proximity” 
(Rosanvallon 2011, p. 5). These shifts may have 
represented a coming to terms with the failure of 
classical legitimacy to achieve an accounting of 
the collective will of the people and an effort to 
make an effort to appeal to a populace increasing 
dissociated from its role as citizenry. Calculating 
the needs of a public can be extremely difficult, 
even with local knowledge, a great sense of com- 
passion on the part of public employees, and a 
commitment to public service. Further, [Social 
justice] “is very specifically defined by each soci- 
ety for itself at a given time” (Pauker 1973, p. 8). 
Even if achievement of general constructions of 
justice were possible for the whole of humankind, 
the small-t truth involved in defining what is just 
and fair at any given time, in a specific place, 
makes knowing justice when one sees it unexpect- 
edly difficult. Merely seeking to provide justice, 
or impartiality and compassion, does not neces- 
sarily mean that the effort will produce the 
intended result or that the whole public will per- 
ceive the effort as intended. 

For public administration, legitimacy 1s all the 
more complex given changing political views. 
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Politics at least has the virtue of election of repre- 
sentatives by the people; public administrators are 
most often not elected, and their presence in the 
system of government over a period of hundreds 
of years has created some anxiety as theorists of 
the field have sought, to varying degrees of suc- 
cess, to sketch out the most legitimate place of 
public administrators, and in their best possible 
context in service to the public interest. 

Within the public administration community, 
an early refuge was rationality and expertise. Pub- 
lic administration could be made to serve the 
common good, by developing the best processes 
to accomplish the work of governance, using 
the most efficient and effective means available. 
Wilson (1887) considered the work of administra- 
tion to be the realizing of direction decided else- 
where, by political forces, and Goodnow (1900) 
further developed the idea of administration’s 
place to suggest the best ways to accomplish the 
desired ends of political forces. Later, Taylor 
(1919/1911) brought forward scientific manage- 
ment with the notion of developing such “best 
ways” of accomplishing tasks. The early public 
administration literature gave rationality a solid 
foundation; in effect, science would save govern- 
ment administration the way it would save other 
aspects of life. 

White (1955) observed that public administra- 
tors had increasingly taken on a professional 
guise, with specific training, professional organi- 
zations, and tenure in position. The professional- 
ization of the public sector heightened the 
perception of the enterprise as legitimate: admini- 
strators were increasingly portrayed as skilled 
technicians employed in a merit system, imple- 
menting often complex policies, with their infor- 
med by professional codes of service. 

It has been suggested more recently that the 
place of administration is also one of direct repre- 
sentations, given its role of daily interaction with 
the public on a street-level basis in the implemen- 
tation of policy. Democratic governance might be 
best enabled not through a public service that exists 
solely as a rational implementer of policy, but 
through a public sector more aware of its “respon- 
sibility to serve and empower citizens” (Denhardt 
and Denhardt 2000, p. 549). Public administrators 
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might have a better sense of the popular will 
through their daily close and specific relations 
than do elected officials often far-removed from 
the lived experience of citizens. Government 
should not concern itself exclusively with running 
its operations like a business, because it is not a 
business. “Public servants must attend to law, com- 
munity values, political norms, professional stan- 
dards, and citizen interests’ (Denhardt and 
Denhardt 2000, p. 554). It is not sufficient to oper- 
ate within the legal framework or accumulate self- 
interests as a proxy for broad public benefits 
(Denhardt and Denhardt 2000). In New Public 
Service literature, the shift from old public admin- 
istration to New Public Management reverted back 
from a more purely efficient position to one that 
speaks to the role of representation of administra- 
tion, and the difference between the merely legal 
basis of administration, to a basis in thought and 
action that is legal and provides for due consider- 
ation to appropriateness of the role of administra- 
tion in the public sphere. 

The next section looks at legitimacy in the 
practice of public administration, both within 
agencies and in the environment within which 
agencies operate. 


Legitimacy in the Practice of Public 
Administration 


Internal Legitimacy 

It has been observed that public administration 
in practice operates as a “balance wheel” (Rohr 
1986, p. 182), wherein administrative agencies 
select among sources of constitutional oversight. 
Meanwhile, administration has been expected to 
display “fidelity to the constitutional heritage,” 
“disciplined discourse,” (Rohr 1986, p. 192), as 
well as “professional competence” (Rohr 1986, 
p. 193). However, higher ideals are sometimes 
diminished by the need for attention to organiza- 
tional survival: “[Administrative agencies’]| pre- 
occupation with the low arts of organizational 
survival blinds them to the brighter angels of 
their nature” (Rohr 1986, p. 182). Administrative 
agencies are thus caught in a bind — they are 
expected to be subordinate and accountable to 
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the caprices of the political leaders of the present, 
but responsive to the demand that they remain 
above the fray and professional, avoiding political 
interference in the implementation of rules. Agen- 
cies are ideally expected to gain their strength 
from propriety and insight (Rohr 1986), but the 
ideals can only act as a rough guide for the prac- 
ticing administrator. The administrator might 
advocate, but not too much. Administrators must 
follow the capriciousness of politics or risk accu- 
sations of lack of accountability. Even then, they 
must not act to the point where it becomes dan- 
gerous to the survival of the agency or the contin- 
uance of its mission. 

A balancing exists between “taking initiative 
to achieve the goals of government... [and] 
action. . informed by expertise” (McSwite 1997, 
p. 33) and responsibility through separation of 
administration from “elected representatives 
[that enunciate] policy as a meaningful 
‘whole’ — providing self-contained statements 
that can serve as a basis for effective control and 
accountability” (McSwite 1997, p. 40); this 
recalls the Friedrich-Finer debate. Increasingly, 
as more was made of the dual nature of public 
administration, through indirect accountability to 
the public through elected officials and height- 
ened expectations of direct accountability to the 
public through interaction and participation, 
administration has in some sense had to come to 
terms with its foundations and purpose. The field 
in practice may have been long content to portray 
itself as legitimated on the basis of technical 
expertise — as “Men of Reason” (McSwite 1997, 
p. 102) — but it is more appropriately part of 
governmental process, playing an essential role 
in bridging the social and political spheres and 
maintaining the stability of society, and legitimate 
on that basis. Even where a separation of power is 
advantageous in government, there are times 
when “appropriate use of independent moral judg- 
ment by public officials” (Tuckness 2008, p. 268), 
the sort favored by Locke, is also valuable. 


External Legitimacy 

Managerial and regime values are both important 
and must be included in any effort to achieve 
legitimacy in governance, even if a precise, 
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optimal mix of values is elusive (Feldman 2015). 
There is a general expectation among the public 
that managerial ends must not trump appropriate 
levels of attention to broader societal principles, 
such as those of constitutional standing. Admin- 
istrators are wise to understand that the best way is 
not a purely technical tack, when there is a cultural 
expectation of adherence to societal values. 
There remains the matter of how public admin- 
istration may vary in the perception of its 
legitimacy depending on audience. Certain 
groups, particularly those that have had their spe- 
cific concerns taken up by government through 
policymaking with programs and official struc- 
tures enacted, may find the public sector and its 
administration to be proactive and pleasing. Other 
groups may feel disenfranchised, left out of offi- 
cial processes and proceeds, and find govern- 
ments’ machinations less acceptable. This 
unenthusiastic sentiment may tint how the public 
sees government and administration as a whole, 
even if a holistic view may suggest that govern- 
ment operates equitably, fairly, and efficiently. To 
make matters worse, there are segments of the 
population as a practical matter that are less 
involved in the exercise of voice to effect policy 
change. Class divisions that could be bridged 
by a proactive public administration, intent on 
bringing citizens into the public policy process 
as active participants, instead become ingrained. 
Freedom and liberty may only exist for those well- 
off enough to become involved (Forster 1936). 
Such exclusion has been part of the public land- 
scape for some time in many places around the 
world and has led to apathy: “In most countries 
the majority of people are fairly passive. They do 
not get deeply involved in public life. . .People 
just do not get that excited” (Pauker 1973, 
pp. 6-7). Illegitimate governments may consider 
the involvement of those who voice their opinions 
as a true statement of the broader consent of the 
government and thus take advantage of this lack 
of interest in the product of government. Without 
an involved and knowledgeable public acting as a 
check on, for example, a lack of adherence to the 
rule of law, governments may increasingly stray 
from their functional mandates and legislative 
authority. Some government actors desirous of 
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self-serving gains may depend upon an 
uninvolved, alienated public, as apathy might 
simplify efforts toward corrupt ends. 

The legitimacy of public administration may, 
like the broader public sector system, be viewed 
as a system more or less in equilibrium over time. 
As a public agency interacts with other agencies, 
branches of government, and its larger environ- 
ment, the agency will at times be perceived as 
more or less legitimate. These fluctuations might 
have little to do with the agency itself or its actions, 
as quality of product in governance may be attrib- 
uted to an agency given its environment: a poorly 
operated agency in an environment of excellence 
may be perceived as relatively better than a like 
agency surrounded by inferiority. What is perhaps 
most important for the agency 1s that disequilibrium 
may result in expectation of change — whether a 
change in leadership, program offerings, 
approaches to service delivery, or similar adjust- 
ments. Because the agency is informed by its past 
activity as well as its operating environment, it may 
be expected that such adjustments may require 
substantial effort, time, and resources to effect the 
desired change. Instances of substantial 
disequilibria may result in similarly large 
corrections (Johnson 1966). Another sort of 
disequilibrium, where legal aspects may be out of 
alignment with cultural expectations, within and 
outside the agency, may also yield disruption to 
operations. Social systems regularly experience 
disequilibria. However, the failure to recognize 
such phenomena — noting how programs and their 
results may be out of balance with what is reason- 
able and appropriate and therefore expected — is a 
hallmark of illegitimacy in the public sphere, 
whether or not the actions and culture of the gov- 
ernmental enterprise are legal and whether perpe- 
trated by elected officials or administrators. 

The connection of internal and external legiti- 
macy is notable: “[organizational] members will 
seek to reduce any discrepancy between their 
perceptions of the organization...and their percep- 
tions of the external image” (Breit 2014, p. 588). 
This can be considered as a form of sensemaking, 
as organization members attempt to reduce any 
cognitive dissonance that may be present between 
their view of their agency and its mission and the 
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perceptions of their work held by the wider com- 
munity (Breit 2014). 


Legitimacy of Public Administration as 
an Academic Discipline 


Over the history of public administration as a self- 
aware academic discipline, significant attention 
has been paid to the legitimacy of public admin- 
istration, tracking with the interest in practice. To 
the extent that public administration is taken in by 
the “Man of Reason” myth and a consuming 
belief in technical excellence of cost-benefit ana- 
lyses and performance measurement, it trades 
some of its essential legitimacy and ability to 
properly account for the true human benefit of its 
efforts. Lives and citizen needs are not always 
directly translatable to simple calculations and 
balance sheets. Such banal approaches might 
serve only to “legitimize existing structures of 
rationality and power” (Denhardt and Denhardt 
1979, p. 114), leaving people who desperately 
need to play a role in the public sphere out of the 
discussion and uninvolved and the larger goal of a 
democratic and representative government, at 
best, a fiction useful for its narrative value. As a 
field of study, public administration does the prac- 
tice of administration a disservice by insisting that 
the purely technical-rational is the one true way, or 
even a best way, forward. 

From a theoretical viewpoint, the work of pub- 
lic administration as an academic pursuit might 
seek to help current or would-be practitioners 
better understand what is expected of them, well 
beyond technical skill or abstruse theory, and thus 
help them to increase their legitimacy. Instead, 
public administration literature, where it is out of 
touch, blares like a fire alarm about a crisis of 
legitimacy, and all the while the quiet, competent 
work of public administration moves forward 
largely unabated. As it is, administration might 
seem like it is arguing for its existence against an 
angry public, when no suitable alternative actually 
exists, and the public is not actually all that angry. 
The part does not represent the whole, even when 
the political sphere might find its interests benefit- 
ted from such rhetoric. 
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Where public administration theory has helped 
is noting that, for example, the crisis of adminis- 
trative legitimacy might be more properly laid at 
the feet of the people generally, thanks in large 
part to a pervasive governmentality, where “polit- 
ical order is a product of the endlessly repeated 
microlevel production and reproduction of the 
models of representation whose very generation 
includes production and reproduction of the polit- 
ical order it precedes” (Catlaw 2005, p. 469). 
Legitimacy in such a state of affairs does not 
reside in vast narrative, but in the interactions 
between a citizen and an official, in the moment 
of service. Government, and the spirit of public 
service, is made and reified in such moments. The 
possibility of growth in public legitimacy exists in 
constant attention to a balancing of the legal, with 
policies that result in intended effects, and through 
means and methods that are appropriate and rea- 
sonable given the unique context for decisions, at 
all levels of public organizations. 


Conclusion 


A government that has lost touch with its citizenry 
is engaging in behavior that tests legitimacy 
(Pauker 1973). The reason for public administra- 
tion’s move toward the local and participative is 
that there is a genuine need for open discourse and 
to welcome the public back into public administra- 
tion. Perhaps the best way for a competent, skilled, 
and expert public administration to show its value 
to the population is, and perhaps has always been, 
for administration to be open and responsive: about 
knowledge, processes, and benefit to the cause of a 
just civilization. The careful balancing of the 
machinery of government, between lawfulness 
and due attention to appropriateness and reason- 
ableness, can help assure legitimacy for the public 
sector across its diverse pursuits. 
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Synonyms 


Inner circle; Oligarchy; Power elite; Ruling class; 
Upper class 


Definition 


Researchers on leadership have presented numer- 
ous definitions of an elite. Here elite refers to 
people who by virtue of their strategic position 
in influential organizations or in formally non- 
organized social groups are capable of regularly 
exercising influence on the formation of signifi- 
cant societal decisions. 


Introduction 
The essence of classical elite theory can be 


reduced to Gaetano Mosca’s (1939, 50) claim 
that there are in all societies two classes of people: 
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a class that rules and a class that is ruled. Elite 
theory and study on elites have been criticized for 
working with an overly simplistic division 
between elites and the mass, with the former 
thought to hold power and the latter thought to 
be excluded from power. Although elements of 
such thinking can be detected in the best-known 
works of elite theory, the elite position is not a 
black-and-white, either-or proposition. Elite the- 
ory can well work with a more complex and 
multilayered conception of power (Etzioni- 
Halevy 1993, 29). The aim of this entry is to 
assess different levels or strata within the elites 
and their interrelationship. 


Classical Elite Theory 


Many elite theorists distinguish between two 
levels or strata of power within the elite. Such a 
distinction appears in Mosca (1939), Pareto 
(1963), and Mills (1956), although with some 
variation. This represents an attempt to take 
account of differences in the degree and the type 
of influence wielded by elite members. In some 
cases, the lower stratum of the elite serves as a 
bridge between the core of decision-makers and 
the rest of society. It mediates between the rulers 
and the ruled, transmitting information in either 
direction and providing explanations and justifi- 
cations for elite policy. Furthermore, it may be the 
source from which the higher elite is recruited as 
well as the level at which outsiders first enter elite 
circles from below (Parry 1969, 33). 

C. Wright Mills (1956, 288—290), for example, 
makes a distinction within the power elite 
between an inner circle and outer fringes. The 
inner circle consists of those who interchange 
leading roles at the top of various institutions in 
politics, business, and the military. The outer 
fringes of the power elite consist of “those who 
count,” even though they are not involved in 
making decisions, nor do they move from one 
role to another between institutions. In his studies 
of the political role of large business corporations 
in the United States and the UK, Michael Useem 
(1984, 61) has likewise identified among top 
executives an inner circle that “constitutes a 
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distinct, politicized business segment, if a seg- 
ment is defined as a subset of class members 
sharing a specific social location with partially 
distinct interests.” 

Elites (and, by implication, elite theory) have 
been described as the antithesis of democracy. 
According to Mosca and Pareto, a prime aim of 
their work was to demolish the myths of democ- 
racy (Parry 1969, 141). But there are other inter- 
pretations, too. The view that the existence of 
several elites or leadership groups is compatible 
with democracy is called democratic elitism or 
democratic elite theory. A key principle of this 
theory is that elites cannot be defined a priori as 
compatible or incompatible with democracy, but 
this compatibility depends on the characteristics 
of the elite (see Ruostetsaari 2007). Democratic 
elitism can be seen as a combination that recon- 
ciles classical elite theory (the hypothesis of the 
concentration of power among elites) and plural- 
ism (the hypothesis of competition among elites). 
Democratic elitism is associated especially with 
Max Weber (1864—1920) and Joseph Schumpeter 
(1883-1946). 


Elites, Sub-elites, and the Public 


Eva Etzioni-Halevy’s demo-elite perspective is 
one of the most significant attempts to develop 
elite theory. Her description of the structures of 
power and influence makes a distinction between 
three echelons: elites, sub-elites, and the 
public. Elites are those people who occupy the 
highest echelons of power and influence struc- 
tures. Next, the middle ranks of power structures 
are occupied by sub-elites. Finally, the lowest 
rank is occupied by the public, but even this 
stratum is not completely powerless. Like classes, 
each category within the elite structure can be 
further divided into sub-groups. Since the distri- 
bution of resources in society is a matter of degree 
some people have more and others have less 
resources, the elite structure or the distribution of 
power and influence is not a matter of either-or. As 
resources are not equally divided in any society, 
elite and power structures are best described in 
terms of gradations rather than as dichotomies 
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(Etzioni-Halevy 1993, 29-30, 94-95, 
1999), 

The sub-elites have less power and influence 
than elites. In the political sphere, sub-elites include 
backbench or rank-and-file members of legislatures 
and leaders of sizeable, but not the largest, interest 
groups. In the economic sphere, sub-elites include 
the middle management of major corporations and 
the owners and top executives of smaller compa- 
nies. Furthermore, they include the middle eche- 
lons of the bureaucracy, the military and the police, 
leaders of smaller social movements, holders of 
middle level or even junior judicial, media and 
academic positions, as well as officials or activists 
in labor unions and social movements. Those 
excluded from these strata constitute Etzioni- 
Halevy’s third stratum, the public (Etzioni-Halevy 
1993, 95—96). 

According to Etzioni-Halevy (1993, 96), some 
sub-elites are second in command to elites in the 
same organizations. In these cases, the member 
sub-elites may represent elites before the rank and 
file, or vice versa, or both. Their position may be 
that of “the meat in the sandwich,” “buffer zone,” 
or “mediator,” between the elite and members of 
the rank-and-file public. Hence, the autonomy of 
sub-elites from their own elites, those who stand at 
the helm of their organizations, may be no less 
significant than the autonomy from other elites. 
However, if the elites and sub-elites do not belong 
to the same organization, which is the normal situ- 
ation, but represent more generally larger societal 
sectors, such as business and administration, it is 
doubtful whether, for instance, managers of big 
multinational firms can represent managers of 
small and medium-sized firms in relation to the 
government, or can mid-level civil servants repre- 
sent junior civil servants in relation to the senior 
civil servants, that is the administrative elite. 

However, there is no compelling reason to view 
the structures of elites and power as dichotomous 
or even trichotomous. The power structure of any 
society, or organization, can be described by the 
metaphor of a dartboard, in which the inner 
bullseye or the inner circle of power is surrounded 
by progressively weaker rings of influence. The 
radial sectors of the dartboard describe the sectors 
of society, which are divided between different 
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strata of power and influence. Hence, the elites 
can be found in politics, public administration, 
business, civic associations, the mass media, sci- 
ence, culture, etc. Drawing the line where the 
“elite” ends and “the people” begins in each radial 
sector is an empirical question that has to be sepa- 
rately addressed in each research (Ruostetsaari 
2015, 25). 


Vertical and Horizontal Mobility 


Mobility, in the sense of reproduction, replace- 
ment, elite circulation, or convergence, has played 
a pivotal role in classical elite theories. The 
replacement of one elite by another occurs in 
one of two ways: either through a gradual process 
of infiltration described by Mosca, or as Pareto 
had it, “the circulation of elites”; or through a 
violent revolution in which one group of elites is 
replaced by another. According to Pareto, the 
most obvious and most common obstacle to free 
elite circulation is the aristocratic principle: 
descendants of the elite are promoted to elite 
positions regardless of their abilities, at the same 
time as the most talented descendants of nonelite 
parents are excluded. Taken to an extreme, this 
process leads to elite inbreeding and ultimately to 
the degeneration of the elite. For this reason rela- 
tively unhindered elite circulation in the social 
hierarchy, both upward and down, is a condition 
for a healthy and strong society (Parry 1969, 
39, 45-50, 60—63). 

C. Wright Mills referred to horizontal circula- 
tion as a source of the coherence of the power 
elite. According to his theory, the degree of elite 
coherence is determined by the density of inter- 
play between institutions. If institutions share sev- 
eral contacts and interests in common, the elites of 
those institutions will have a tendency to form a 
coherent group. “Institutional closeness” is 
highest when individuals move frequently from 
one leading position to another across institutions. 
By way of an example, Mills mentions top exec- 
utives of major American corporations who have 
held important public offices, but who have 
returned to leading business roles or top positions 
in foundations. The ease with these kinds of roles 
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are exchanged indicates the degree of group cohe- 
siveness within the power elite, that is, the polit- 
ical directorate and occupants of leading positions 
in major corporations and the military: the more 
frequently roles are exchanged and the higher the 
degree of institutional closeness, the greater the 
cohesiveness of the power elite (Mills 1956, 
10-11, 19, 287-288). In other words, a monolithic 
elite originates as a result of increasing interpen- 
etration and overlapping between elite groups. If, 
on the other hand, mobility between the various 
elite groups is relatively weak, and if the separa- 
tion generated by specialization and expertise is 
significant, then the pluralist interpretation of elite 
structure gains support (Dogan 2003, 5). 
However, Mills’s conception of the elite is not 
based exclusively on the interrelations between 
elite members in dominant institutions but also 
on their social and psychological similarity and 
their position in the highest social stratum. The 
coherence of the power elite can be understood 
against the origin, career, and lifestyles of elite 
members. The mutual connections among elite 
members lead to a common lifestyle and to a 
sense of unity. Self-consciousness, awareness of 
one’s membership in the elite, furthers the cohe- 
sion of the power elite. Most elite members come 
from a similar social background: they have been 
recruited into the elite from the highest social 
stratum in society. Education is particularly 
important to the reproduction of the highest social 
stratum: exclusive education creates and repro- 
duces the traditions of the highest social stratum 
and controls the access of new, affluent, and 
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talented individuals into the elite (Mills 1956, 
10-11, 63—66, 287-289). 


Elite Typology 


The different elite theory perspectives can be 
combined in a way that integrates vertical and 
horizontal elite circulation into the same model. 
Classical elite theory maintains that different elite 
groups, such as the political, administrative, and 
business elite, are characterized by exclusivity, 
coherence, and unanimity (Meisel 1958), which 
can be cross-tabulated to develop a typology (c.f. 
Scott 1991, 119) (Fig. 1). The first variable in the 
typology is the degree of openness of the elite 
structure, which refers to vertical elite circulation. 
With respect to openness, recruitment into elites 
can vary from low (which means that elites have a 
much higher socioeconomic background than the 
citizenry) to high (which means that elites have a 
similar socioeconomic background to the general 
population). Members of the inner circle, that is 
the highest elite level, can be recruited from the 
lower elite levels or individuals who do not 
belong to elite circles at all. 

The second variable of horizontal circulation 
refers to the degree of elite coherence, combining 
the variables of cohesion and unanimity. Elite 
coherence is high if members of the elite and 
sub-elites have close interaction with one another, 
similar patterns of career mobility, and if they 
share similar opinions, attitudes, and values. The 
coherence of the elite structure is also reinforced 
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by high mobility, in other words, frequent 
exchanges of roles between different elite groups 
and a sense of shared interests. Weak vertical links 
with the citizenry have the same reinforcing 
effect: this will protect the elite against any ero- 
sive effects caused by demands and control by the 
citizenry, which have the potential to create dis- 
cord by pitting elite members against one another. 
According to Etzioni-Halevy (1993, 101), the 
autonomy of elites requires independence not 
only vis-a-vis other elite groups and the state but 
also the groups or classes they represent. Pakulski 
and Korosényi (2012, 24—25) argue that the polit- 
ical elite, for instance, needs authorization from 
the electorate — the trust and confidence of 
voters — but also considerable autonomy, insula- 
tion from the immediate pressures that come with 
mass authorization. Under such conditions of 
autonomy, politicians can accept public responsi- 
bility, the latter discharged to both parliaments 
and mass electorates. 

The elite structure can be described as exclu- 
sive when elites come from a more privileged 
socioeconomic background than the citizenry 
and when they are recruited from society’s highest 
strata, when they have very close mutual contact 
and they share similar values and attitudes. By 
contrast there is a wide gulf between the attitudes 
of elites and the citizenry. At the other end of the 
typology, a fragmented elite structure is charac- 
terized by a broad socioeconomic recruitment 
base, limited interplay between elites, and a wide 
gulf in attitudes. Elites might share certain societal 
rules of the game in common, for instance a con- 
sensus about the democratic process, but they 
differ in their views about many societal objec- 
tives. On the other hand, there are close links 
between citizen groups and elites, and they share 
similar attitudes (Ruostetsaari 2015, 29-31; see 
also Higley and Moore 1981, 2001; cf. Etzioni- 
Halevy 1993; Higley 2007). 

In an exclusive elite structure, consensus 
among the various elite groups is so strong 
that we can talk about the existence of a single 
power elite. In a fragmented elite structure, by 
contrast, the consensus among elites is so 
weak that it is not justified to talk about a 
single power elite. 
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Conclusion 


Elite theorists argue that only democratic 
regimes are subject to regular, systematic elite 
competition and ascent (Schumpeter), mobility 
(Weber), and circulation (Pareto) (Pakulski and 
Korosényi 2012, 16). The importance of elite 
competition as a necessary condition for 
democracy has been stressed above all by 
democratic elitism (see Etzioni-Halevy 1993; 
Higley 2007; Engelstad 2010). According to 
the critics of democratic elitism, however, the 
classical criteria of democracy are not satisfied 
by the citizenry exercising its control, primar- 
ily through elections, on the political elite only 
(Bachrach 1967). Competing elites may even 
be internally oligarchic when they are closed 
to citizen participation. 

In fact, the degree of democracy in a society 
depends, firstly, on active vertical circulation, as 
pointed out by Pareto and Mosca, in other words, 
on the openness of elites. This means it must be 
possible for individuals coming from different 
socioeconomic backgrounds and lower elite 
levels to be recruited into elite positions. How- 
ever, a very high degree of vertical circulation 
causes excessive turnover among elite members 
and therefore does not contribute to the function- 
ing of democracy, because it may undermine both 
the stability of decision-making processes, the 
expertise of leaders and executives, and the attrac- 
tiveness of leadership positions (Pakulski and 
Korosényi 2012, 153). 

Secondly, the degree of democracy depends on 
slight horizontal elite circulation as stressed by 
Mills and democratic elitism, that is, on the sepa- 
ration of elites rather than on elite competition as 
such. John Higley et al. (1991) have suggested 
that integrated national elites are not enemies of 
democracy but on the contrary are a necessary 
condition for democracy. This argument is justi- 
fied if a consensual relationship among various 
elites involves only formally and informally agreed 
rules and norms of policy-making. Consensus 
among elites must not be allowed to go so far that 
they are connected by close interaction and mobil- 
ity and by agreement about the goals for the devel- 
opment of society. A closely integrated elite 
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structure reduces elite competition and the respon- 
siveness of elites toward the citizenry. For this 
reason elite autonomy, as stressed by Etzioni- 
Halevy (1993, 99-101), is an important condi- 
tion for democracy. In the terms of the elite 
typology adopted here, an exclusive elite struc- 
ture is inadequate, whereas a fragmented elite 
structure best meets the criteria of classical 
democracy. A fragmented elite structure can 
encourage individuals’ mobility not only 
between different elite levels but also between 
various elites, such as elites of politics, business, 
and public administration. 


Cross-References 


Abusive Leadership 

Implicit Leadership Theories 
Power and Leadership 
Theories of Leadership 
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Synonyms 


Development cycle or stages; Life stages; Lifecycles 


Definition 


Organizational life cycle refers to different stages 
of operations, spanning from concept and 
founding to decline and closure. “Cycle” implies 
that organizations in decline might be revitalized 
back to a growth phase. However, most concep- 
tions simply recognize that organizations in 
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different life stages have different liabilities, 
needs, behaviors, and potentials. 


Introduction 


Most topics in this encyclopedia focus on public 
administration and policy as government. While 
government agencies and municipalities face any 
number of development issues as described in 
organizational studies, they are not typically a 
subject of the life cycles literatures. Rather, life 
cycles have been used to describe the develop- 
ment needs and life chances of private organiza- 
tions. Life, product, and technology cycles are 
frequently invoked in business studies, but the 
notion of life cycles or stages 1s also common in 
the study or discussion of public-serving organi- 
zations, typically nonprofit organizations. This 
chapter discusses the life cycle notion generally 
but gives special attention to the life cycle idea as 
it has been applied to nonprofit organizations and 
social-entrepreneurial action. 


Life Cycle in Organizational Studies 


“Life cycle” is a metaphor for helping us concep- 
tualize various organizational processes. In his 
popular book Images of Organizations, Gareth 
Morgan (2006) suggests that we can gain deeper 
understanding and appreciation of organizations if 
we conceive of them in terms that are familiar to 
us. By comparing organizations to brains, or 
machines, or prisons, or organisms, we can com- 
municate vital functions in images with which we 
or our audiences are already familiar. When we 
tell our mother that “she is the heart of our family,” 
the organism analogy immediately communicates 
the sentiment that mother is vital to the family’s 
function, although no one would confuse the fam- 
ily with an actual blood-pumping creature. It’s a 
metaphor. 

The use of such metaphors in organizational 
science is a minor controversy. Herbert Kaufman 
opened an influential essay more than 40 years 
ago with the observation that “[w]hen social 
scientists employ the language of biological 
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evolution in their disciplines, biologists wince. 
The metaphors are usually more than strained” 
(1975, p. 131). The life metaphor that organiza- 
tions are born, grow, and die akin to living crea- 
tures has been around for over 50 years, usually 
attributed to Chandler (1962). Since then, the 
metaphor has cropped up regularly. The greatest 
mileage in recent years seems to come in the work 
of consultants who have the job of translating 
difficult and sometimes boring topics into exciting 
and understandable workshops. Metaphors work 
better in practice workshops than in theoretical 
treatises. No one has run further with the nonprofit 
life cycle metaphor than Susan Kenney Stevens, 
whose 2002 book codifies her core message that 
effective strategy must take into account the life 
stage and experience of the organization. 

To be sure, academics have gotten less mileage 
out of the metaphor, at least as an explanatory 
theory. That is, while academics have routinely 
invoked the organism life cycle metaphor in 
one way or another, it is usually only to build an 
initial frame in familiar terms. No one goes so far 
as to suggest that obstetrics might help us guide 
foundings, that cancer research might help us fend 
off bankruptcies, or that technology advances in 
the conduct of autopsies might help us plumb the 
mysteries of the thousands of organizations that 
“die” each year. Consequently, the life cycle 
metaphor seems not to have moved much as a 
theoretical or conceptual device over the past 
half-century. 

Life cycles in organizational science received a 
thorough treatment in 1980 with the publication of 
Kimberly and Miles’ (1980) edited volume on the 
topic. Kimberly’s attention to the controversy of 
the metaphor in his opening chapter is striking, 
especially his efforts to establish the life cycle idea 
as simple metaphor rather than serious theory. 
“Death is an inevitable feature of biological life. 
The same cannot be said for organizations. There 
is nothing about organizational life in itself that, of 
necessity, implies organizational death,” he 
writes. “There is no inevitable linear sequence of 
stages in organizational life” (1980, p. 7). How- 
ever, Kimberly then defends the multitude of 
chapters that follow that introduction as “con- 
structive.” The metaphor, he concludes, pushes 
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us “to ask new questions about organizations. .. 
and it does force us to think deeply about the 
influence of context on organizational life” 
(1980, p. 13). This has been the promise and the 
fruits of the life cycle metaphor in decades since. 

This is not to say that the concepts and litera- 
tures related to the life cycle metaphor have not 
flowed and changed over that time. Ideas gain and 
lose currency. For example, organizational popu- 
lation ecology introduced through the 1980s a 
series of influential ideas related to the “age” of 
organizations. As indicated below, the liability of 
newness argument has been the most substantial 
contribution to life cycle thinking. However, this 
title of “most substantial contribution” may be 
challenged by current attention to the conditions 
for creation of social enterprise. The relatively 
recent focus on social entrepreneurship has intro- 
duced both new concepts and new language 
regarding the founding and early needs of organi- 
zations. The result of these periodic forays is an 
intellectual stew spanning many decades, with 
different fields and scholarly traditions adding 
their voice to different stages of the life cycle 
metaphor. 

As noted in the introduction, not all work 
related to the life cycle metaphor invoke the idea 
of a “cycle.” Stevens’ (2002) conception is circu- 
lar, however, conceiving of organizations running 
from (1) idea to (2) start-up to (3) growth to 
(4) maturity to (5) decline to (6) turnaround 
which if successful can lead back to (3) growth 
but if unsuccessful will lead to (7) termination. 
Most others, however, engage the metaphor as a 
set of stages that may be important to understand- 
ing the current needs of organizations but do not 
stress the idea of a loop or cycle. The remainder of 
this chapter outlines prominent thinking on these 
various stages as has been considered variously by 
different scholarly traditions over the past half- 
century. 


From Nascence to Birth 
Stevens describes the “idea” stage, or the rem- 


nants of the organization before it 1s established. 
Building on the recent emergence of a social 
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entrepreneurship literature, Andersson (2016; 
Andersson et al. 2015) has championed a 
broader concept of “nascency,” which refers 
to the range of environmental forces and 
seeds of innovation that serve as precursors 
for the development of new enterprises. 
Indeed, many of the questions asked by social 
entrepreneurship scholars inform the nascent 
stage, including the training and motivations 
of entrepreneurs, and the conditions for the 
establishment of new organizations. 

The nascency concept is new, but it serves to 
tie key themes in social entrepreneurship to 
longer traditions related to organizational life 
cycles. While nascence is an important precur- 
sor stage, Andersson’s discussion of nascency 
in the nonprofit context raises questions about 
whether we should think of it as part of a cycle 
or stage model at all. First, he observes that 
nonprofits and social enterprises generally do 
not adhere to a particular pattern of emergence; 
they coalesce toward formal founding in myr- 
iad ways. Secondly, he notes that the length of 
nascency varies widely, with many never pro- 
gressing beyond the idea stage (the idea just 
dies quietly). So, while some variety of 
nascence is a stage of the life cycle for all 
organizations, the variety of paths and vagary 
of results are inconsistent with a metaphor that 
suggests that organizational life unfolds in a 
circumscribed way. 

This observation about the utility of the life 
cycle metaphor for understanding foundings also 
extends to research into the early formal stage of 
nonprofit organizations. To be sure, the formal 
organizations we can observe (as going concerns) 
have all graduated to that stage. However, 
research such as that by Carman and Nesbit 
(2013) emphasizes the variety of reasons why 
individuals create nonprofit organizations and 
point out that some are converted from business 
organizations or spun-off from government pro- 
grams. The implication is that prevailing descrip- 
tions of both nascency and foundings bely simple 
proscribed models for how organizations unfold 
in their early stages. The implications of these 
recent characterizations on the life cycle model 
will unfold in coming decades. 
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From Birth Through the Liability 
of Newness 


A prominent theoretical argument through the 
1980s regards the difficulties that young organi- 
zations have in establishing themselves. Indeed, 
“age dependence” on survival chances can be said 
to be one of several major early themes in the 
establishment of organizational population ecol- 
ogy and probably stands as the most theoretically 
and empirically rich development of research rel- 
evant to the life cycle model. 

The conceptual underpinnings of the “liability 
of newness” is traced back to an out-of-the-way 
book chapter published by Arthur Stinchcombe 
in 1965. In that chapter, he describes and dis- 
cusses why organizations might face difficulties 
in their early days. He observes that out of sheer 
experience older organizations have the luxury 
of easy reproduction of roles, skills, procedures, 
and other elements of culture, but new organiza- 
tions must rely on conflicting cultures produced 
outside the organization. Stinchcombe suggests 
that inventing new roles and structuring relations 
for maximum performance have high costs in 
“time, worry, conflict, and temporary ineffi- 
ciency” (1965, p. 148). Relatedly, he observes 
that old organizations rely on established internal 
relationships, while new organizations must rely 
on relationships among strangers. He extends 
this argument to external relationships as well, 
observing that the lack of established rapport 
with clients and vendors is part of a liability 
that can doom an organization until these ele- 
ments of culture become established in the 
organization. 

That book chapter gained sudden prominence 
in the late 1970s and 1980s as the go-to source for 
motivating research on the relationship between 
the youth of an organization and its life chances. 
This tradition did not tend to emphasize a 
life cycle metaphor in its explorations of age 
but instead employed a different biological meta- 
phor: organizational populations as community 
ecology. Although the homages began with 
Stinchcombe, the theoretical explanations quickly 
moved from the single organization level to the 
community level. Just as populations of rabbits 
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vary with changes in the populations of predator 
foxes, population changes in organizations were 
theorized as dependent on competition, resource 
availability, and the fit of organizations with envi- 
ronments. Young organizations were particularly 
seen as disadvantaged, and “age” enjoyed great 
prominence in sophisticated research published 
by Michael Hannan, John Freeman, Glenn Car- 
roll, and an insular cadre of others. They explored 
the liability of newness in a variety of organiza- 
tional populations, including newspapers, semi- 
conductor firms, and unions. 

While unions might be seen as a type of public- 
serving organization of interest to public admin- 
istration and public policy, the age-dependent 
arguments were eventually tested by scholars 
more centrally interested in the behaviors of non- 
profit organizations. Singh et al. (1986) reported 
on a population of voluntary social service orga- 
nizations and expressly invoked the life cycle 
arguments originally articulated by Stinchcombe, 
coupled with the popular idea that disruptions to 
organizational processes might “reset” the organi- 
zation back to where it again suffers from the 
liability of newness. This theoretical offshoot 
squares solidly with the life cycle model. Singh 
and colleagues describe this cycle thusly: “. . .the 
liability of newness for a population of organiza- 
tions may arise mainly from internal processes 
such as the coordination of new roles for partici- 
pants and the development of trust among 
strangers. If this is the case, then reorganizations 
or organizational changes that are fundamental 
enough... will reduce the reliability of perfor- 
mance of the organization to that of a younger 
organization” (1986, p. 173). 

What might reset the liability of newness 
clock? Singh and colleagues consider change in 
service area, change in chief executive, change in 
goals, change in client groups, and change in 
structure. Others later considered neo-institu- 
tional and social capital explanations for the 
liability of newness. However, in 2000, the pop- 
ulation ecology camp had almost totally moved 
on from its early emphasis on age dependence, 
and the methodological and theoretical develop- 
ments on this theme came to a halt. Age became a 
control variable in the new themes of this 
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tradition (mostly focused on the relationship 
between the density of organizations in a field 
on their legitimacy and competition) rather than 
an area of focus. However, the combination of 
theoretical focus and methodological sophistica- 
tion make that foray into understanding the lia- 
bility of newness a key stage in the history of the 
life cycle model. 


From Newness to the Liability 
of Adolescence 


More than a decade of attention on liabilities of 
newness for young organizations substantially 
increased our understanding of the conditions 
for growth of fledgling enterprises. Growth was 
seen as the fruit of overcoming the liability of 
newness, so long as organizations did not “reset” 
their progress by somehow compromising the 
core competencies on which their culture was 
based. 

So, if the now-establishing organization stays 
the course, does that mean it is out of the woods 
and ready to thrive? Scholars in the 1990s inves- 
tigated this question, introducing a twist on the 
liability of newness argument. Briderl and 
Schüssler (1990) argued that many small organi- 
zations are artificially propped up by a stock of 
resources, goodwill, and no real expectation of 
success in the early going. Consequently, many 
are not under any real threat of failure during this 
“honeymoon period.” The real test, they argued, 
comes when the honeymoon ends: resources thin 
and expectations rise. According to this formula- 
tion, adolescence can be an even more dangerous 
time for organizations, as they are pushed out of 
the nest. The liability of adolescence enjoyed 
some attention and empirical validation through 
the 1990s, although other research continued to 
validate the liability of newness thesis. In his own 
retrospective, Henderson (1999) suggests that 
whether the increased risk of failure comes at 
founding or a few years after founding is a rela- 
tively minor distinction. Whether at birth or ado- 
lescence, organizations have liabilities that they 
must overcome in order to grow into more pro- 
ductive stages. 
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Battling Structural Inertia 


Since Stinchcombe’s description of the liability of 
newness points to problems stemming from the 
lack of routines, structures, and relationships in 
fledgling organizations, perhaps we should expect 
that organizations that overcome these liabilities 
are now primed for maximum production and 
impact. Certainly, survival and stability are impor- 
tant for organizations operating in their prime. 
However, the establishment of routines, struc- 
tures, and relationships introduces a new problem: 
structural inertia. “Inertia” here is another meta- 
phor borrowed from the physical sciences: matter 
in its existing state tends to stay in that state unless 
influenced by an external force. Structural inertia 
refers to the rigidity that comes to organizations 
that have so successfully overcome the initial 
liabilities described by Stinchcombe, laying 
down strong structures, relationships, supply 
lines, and culture. 

The structural inertia concept was introduced 
in Hannan and Freeman’s seminal 1977 article 
that thrusted organizational population ecology 
temporarily to the heart of organization studies, 
but the concept did not get a full conceptual treat- 
ment until the authors returned to the topic a few 
years later (in Hannan and Freeman 1984). Key to 
the structural inertia argument is the relationship 
between organizational structures and their fit 
with the external environment. If external envi- 
ronments do not change, or change very slowly 
(what Hannan and Freeman called “coarse- 
grained” environmental change), then inert orga- 
nizations that built their structures and relation- 
ships to conform to that environment might do 
very well and even thrive. The problem comes 
when environments change. Evolution has led 
freshwater fish to thrive in a freshwater pool, but 
freshwater fish perform poorly when oceans flood 
their pools or when their pools dry up entirely. The 
fishes’ progeny (should any survive) may be able 
to adapt over time, but since adaptation is an 
evolutionary process rather than an instantaneous 
one, today’s fish (those whose environments 
are compromised) are at risk of elimination. 
According to the structural inertia argument, 
resource investments, constraints on information 
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exchange, internal political constraints, and a 
social resistance to reorganization conspire 
against attempts by managers to strategically 
adapt in a changing environment. In short, the 
very forces that help organizations overcome the 
liabilities of newness and adolescence might 
become challenges to organizations operating in 
fine-grained environments, where change is com- 
mon and occasionally ground-shaking. 

The dangers of structural inertia are a caution- 
ary tale for organizations operating in the prime of 
their life cycle. Although the connection is not 
typically drawn, the conversation has shifted in 
recent years from the value of bureaucratic 
structure to the value of nimble innovation and 
the ability to react to external environments. 
Although an orientation to innovation and change 
is difficult to sustain in organizations as they grow 
and age, innovation is at the core of most current 
conceptions of social entrepreneurship and the 
development of organizations that have the best 
chance of having a real impact on social problems. 


Closure 


Death of organizations is not inevitable; theoreti- 
cally an organization can adapt and survive indef- 
initely. That said, organizations close regularly. 
Scholarship on the closure stage of organizations 
might be considered in two camps. For one, 
research occasionally focuses on closure pro- 
cesses in individual organizations. Sutton (1987) 
presents a “process model” of closure processes 
that is reminiscent of life cycle models, conclud- 
ing that after organizations fail in efforts to avert 
demise, they announce the impending closure, 
disband, reconnect with colleagues, and under- 
take parting ceremonies. Duckles et al. (2005) 
also take the process model approach but focus 
on the forces that doom nonprofit organizations 
before they decide to close. 

The second camp considers the characteristics 
of failing organizations compared to survivors. 
This approach considers many cases in statistical 
models rather than the small number of cases 
usually considered in process modeling. The 
greatest advances in the study of organizational 
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closure came from the focus of the early wave of 
organizational ecology on failure. As discussed 
above, the liability of newness is the closure of 
organizations. The liability of structural inertia in 
a fine-grained environment is the closure of orga- 
nizations. Consequently, we know more about the 
determinants of closure of organizations than we 
do about foundings. Although research on orga- 
nizational demise slowed through the 1990s as the 
population ecologists moved to other topics, indi- 
vidual scholars have returned to the topic period- 
ically since then. The topic of which organizations 
live and which organizations die endures. 


Conclusion 


The life cycle metaphor gives both practitioners 
and academics a familiar model for considering 
complex organizational processes. Although the 
conceptual model of organizations moving 
through actual stages of life has never held sway 
in academic treatments of the topic, scholars rou- 
tinely consider different stages and the strategic 
implications for organizations operating in differ- 
ent phases of their life course. If the past is any 
indication, future scholarship will continue to 
wrestle with the ideas discussed in this chapter 
while bringing new ones to the table. A recent 
article by Fisher et al. (2016) is a good example. 
The first line of the article invokes Stinchcombe 
and the liability of newness but then combines 
organizational identity concerns of the 
neo-institutionalists with environmental fit con- 
cerns of the ecologists, all in a quest to better 
understand how legitimacy plays out across the 
life cycle. More than 50 years of thinking on these 
topics provide us the basis for better understand- 
ing the lives and fates of the organizations we 
study and work in. 


Cross-References 


Culture and Organizations 
Flexible Organizations 
Nonprofit Organizations 
Organizational Environment 
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Organizational Life Cycles 

Organizations and Environment 

Population Ecology Theory of Organizations 
Social Entrepreneurship 

Termination of Nonprofit Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Civic engagement; Political activity 


Definition 


Around the world, lobbying is commonly referred 
to as any activity undertaken by interest groups, 
including nonprofit organizations, to influence the 
legislative or public policy-related actions of law- 
makers and public officials. What constitutes lob- 
bying and the extent to which such activity is 
regulated is largely determined by sovereign gov- 
ernments. In the United States (US), nonprofit 
legal experts as well as practitioners define lobby- 
ing more narrowly as efforts to impact specific 
legislative actions, such as supporting or opposing 
pending legislation. 


Introduction 


Despite the rapid growth of the nonprofit sector 
and the proliferation of research in this field, non- 
profit lobbying is an area that presents several 
challenges for scholars and practitioners. For 
example, there has been confusion over the exact 
definition of lobbying and how it differs from 
advocacy. In addition, legal and regulatory frame- 
works for nonprofit lobbying are not as straight- 
forward as they might appear and are evolving 
frequently. In terms of academic research on this 
topic, scholars have only recently started fully 
exploring lobbying and other political activities 
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by charitable organizations. The purpose of this 
chapter is to provide a broad overview of the 
concept of nonprofit lobbying and the current 
state of knowledge on the topic. 

The following section begins by discussing 
how lobbying is understood by scholars and prac- 
titioners including specific activities considered to 
be lobbying and how these activities differ from 
other types of political participation by nonprofits. 
The next section reviews legal and regulatory 
regimes regarding nonprofit lobbying. While non- 
profit lobbying is a global phenomenon wherever 
civil society exists, legal and regulatory schemes 
affect the scope and nature of lobbying and differ 
significantly across countries and continents. In 
recent years, international non-governmental 
organizations (INGOs) have played a significant 
role in mobilizing resources to lobby the United 
Nations (UN) and other multilateral organizations 
for global policymaking. The extent and effective- 
ness of an INGO’s advocacy and lobbying in 
nation-states, however, varies tremendously and 
depends on the openness and stability of the polit- 
ical system and legal environment of the country 
in which the INGO is attempting to effect policy 
change. For instance, while non-Western coun- 
tries may severely limit lobbying by nonprofits, 
the United States and Western Europe generally 
permit such activity, but regulate it under 
established legal frameworks. The US regulatory 
structure is explored as a specific example in this 
section. In the third section, the discussion is 
focused on the importance of the role of nonprofits 
in representing marginalized groups in policy 
agendas as a way to think about potential impli- 
cations of limiting nonprofit lobbying. The 
remaining sections examine the current state of 
scholarly findings, largely based on the Unites 
States. literature, on the extent to which nonprofits 
engage in lobbying, the barriers to lobbying, and 
the organizational characteristics associated with 
increased engagement in lobbying activities. 


Lobbying Terminology 


Prior to discussing the specifics of nonprofit 
lobbying-related issues, there is a need to clarify 
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what the term, lobbying, entails in the nonprofit 
literature and how it is differentiated from other 
terms such as advocacy, political activity, or 
electioneering. This is necessary partly because, 
unlike legal experts and nonprofit practitioners, 
academic scholars sometimes do not draw sharp 
contrasts among these terms in their research. For 
example, Berry and Arons (2003) define “lobby- 
ing” quite broadly to include any activity under- 
taken to influence policymakers’ understanding of 
issues or their action on them, although they 
acknowledge the legal distinction that exists and 
study how such regulation limits nonprofits’ abil- 
ity to lobby. Likewise, scholars such as Chaves 
et al. (2004) interpret the term, “political activity” 
broadly to accommodate lobbying, advocacy, as 
well as other activities intended to influence pub- 
lic policy processes, while nonprofit practitioners 
understand political activity as electioneering that 
is strictly prohibited. Even among nonprofit prac- 
titioners, confusion seems to be widely present as 
to precisely what constitutes lobbying and to what 
extent nonprofits are allowed to be involved in 
such activities. 

Generally speaking, typical lobbying activities 
include contacting lawmakers to encourage them 
to sponsor certain legislation or vote for or against 
pending bills. This is considered direct lobbying. 
There is also indirect, or grassroots, lobbying. 
Grassroots lobbying involves encouraging the 
general public to influence lawmakers’ actions, 
rather than the organizations appealing directly 
to legislative bodies, themselves. The strict and 
narrow understanding of what legally constitutes, 
or is regulated as, “lobbying” helps nonprofit 
practitioners navigate the complex regulatory 
environment when participating in the political 
process. In other words, a clearly defined, legal 
understanding of lobbying allows nonprofit man- 
agers to separate lobbying from a broader set of 
advocacy activities intended to influence public 
policies such as disseminating information, 
conducting research, litigating or testifying in 
court, or holding protest events. Political cam- 
paign activity is further distinguished from advo- 
cacy and lobbying activities as it only refers to 
actions taken in support or opposition to specific 
candidates for office. Political campaign activity 
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can be anything from contributing money, endors- 
ing, or offering favors to particular candidates. 


Lobbying Regulation in the United 
States 


Clarifying lobbying terminology is important 
because of different legal and regulatory implica- 
tions associated with it. But why regulate lobby- 
ing? The purpose of this section is to discuss the 
extent to which nonprofit lobbying is regulated 
and the rationales behind such restrictions. 
Despite the varying scope and intensity in differ- 
ent polities, nonprofit organizations and voluntary 
associations are generally regarded as the embodi- 
ment of civil society and social capital. In demo- 
cratic regimes, these organizations, especially 
civic and advocacy nonprofit entities, thrive out- 
side of formal political institutions and serve as 
the primary vehicle through which citizens 
express and exchange policy preferences, orga- 
nize political activity, and demand government 
action. Civic engagement and the use of non- 
profits as organizational venues for political par- 
ticipation are limited or even severely suppressed 
in countries where democratic governments are 
absent or dysfunctional. 

In democratic systems, associational rights and 
freedom of speech are usually granted and pro- 
tected to the fullest extent. However, this does not 
mean that power and access to government 
decision-making by civic groups are unfettered. 
On the contrary, attempts to influence legislation 
and intervene in election processes by nonprofit 
organizations and voluntary associations are often 
regulated activities. A challenge has been to pro- 
mote the role of civil society in democracy with- 
out allowing its undue influence on government. 
Examining nonprofit lobbying-related regulations 
in the United States might effectively illustrate the 
effort of government to balance the role of non- 
profits in a democratic polity and the challenges 
associated with it. It should be noted that specific 
rules and regulations discussed in this example 
will have only limited applicability to other dem- 
ocratic countries where legal and political systems 
might be different from those of the United States. 
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In the United States, freedom of speech and 
rights to form associations, including rights to 
petition government to address grievance through 
these associations, are constitutionally 
guaranteed. However, the extent to which non- 
profits can assert their rights to influence public 
policy is complicated under the US legal frame- 
work, especially charitable tax law. In the United 
States, nonprofit organizations receive a variety of 
generous tax benefits from government, although 
the types and scope of the benefits differ, 
depending on whether they are classified as char- 
itable organizations whose main missions are to 
promote the public interest and the welfare of the 
general public or as various noncharitable entities 
that primarily pursue policy advocacy or support 
the well-being of their members. While all types 
of nonprofits receive corporate income tax- 
exemption benefits, charitable organizations, 
which are also called 50lc3 organizations 
according to their tax classification code, enjoy 
special tax treatment for their donors due to their 
broad public missions. That is, people who finan- 
cially contribute to qualifying charitable non- 
profits can claim deduction of their donation 
from their taxable incomes. This comprises siz- 
able forgone tax revenues for government and is 
seen as a form of government subsidy to the 
charitable nonprofit sector. 

It is this government subsidy that provides a 
rationale for limiting 501c3 charitable organiza- 
tions’ lobbying activity. Both the US Congress 
and the courts agree that the government should 
not fund nonprofits’ lobbying geared toward 
influencing its own legislative actions 
(Colinvaux 2017). Limiting charitable organiza- 
tions’ lobbying is not without debates, however. 
One reason for the critiques of such regulation is 
that charitable organizations often represent the 
underprivileged and politically underrepresented 
segments of the society and should be given a 
place in public policy debates to speak on behalf 
of the voiceless. This unique role played by non- 
profit organizations in the political process is fur- 
ther explored in the next section. 

The compromise that the US Congress made to 
ease the tension between constitutional rights and 
regulatory needs was the passage of the Tax 
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Reform Act of 1976 (Public Law 94-455) that 
allows 501c3 charitable nonprofit organizations 
to lobby to a limited degree, but with much clearer 
guidelines than what was available before regard- 
ing the legal definition of lobbying, the exclusion 
of activities that are otherwise considered lobby- 
ing, and a reduced punishment for excessive lob- 
bying (United States Congress 1976). More 
specifically, under this new legal scheme, charita- 
ble nonprofit organizations’ lobbying activities 
fall under two alternative tests to determine their 
compliance with lobbying regulations: the “no 
substantial part” test that had existed under the 
old scheme and that is still the default rule and the 
“expenditure” test that has become available after 
the passage of the 1976 Tax Reform Act (Internal 
Revenue Code §§ 501(h), 4911). In the United 
States, the main federal tax law enforcement orga- 
nization that monitors nonprofits’ compliance 
with the tax law is the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS), the agency that is also responsible for 
enforcing federal individual and corporate income 
tax collections and refunds. Section 501(h), the 
IRS tax code authorized under the 1976 Tax 
Reform Act, enables charitable organizations to 
be subject under the “expenditure” test, if chosen 
by the nonprofits, rather than the traditional “no 
substantial part” test for their lobbying limit com- 
pliance (Internal Revenue Code §§ 501(h), 4911). 

Looking closely at these two tests, charitable 
nonprofits that do not elect 501(h) for their lobby- 
ing and thus fall under the “no substantial part” 
test must comply with the IRS regulation that 
lobbying should not consist of the substantial 
part of their activities in order to maintain 501(c) 
(3) status (Internal Revenue Service 2016). In 
other words, a 501(c)(3) organization may engage 
in some lobbying, but cannot pursue such activi- 
ties as the main mission of the organization. To be 
clear, these restrictions apply only to lobbying and 
not to advocacy activity as alluded to in the pre- 
vious section. Thus, while charitable organiza- 
tions may jeopardize their tax-exempt status by 
committing a substantial portion of their activities 
to contacting and persuading members of a legis- 
lative body to adopt or reject specific legislation, 
they are not limited in their ability to engage in 
activities that bolster education and awareness of 
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public policy issues and even provide consulta- 
tions to lawmakers regarding general policy 
matters. 

Separating what is considered lobbying from a 
broad spectrum of advocacy activities is relatively 
straightforward in the IRS rules. What appears to 
be rather ambiguous is how to determine the 
extent of lobbying that may constitute “substan- 
tial” because such determination is not only based 
on lobbying expenditures but also considers vol- 
unteer time spent on lobbying, the regularity of 
their activities, and even the extent of publicity the 
organizations garner regarding their lobbying. 
Many of these factors can be circumstantial rather 
than hard facts and thus are likely to invite sub- 
jectivity in judgment. Some courts argued that 
more than 5% of expenditures constitute a sub- 
stantial part, but the IRS denies the existence of 
such a clear-cut rule of thumb. If the lobbying 
activity is determined to exceed the legal limit 
defined or interpreted by the IRS, the organization 
may lose its tax-exempt status, which makes all of 
its income taxable or may incur an excise tax for 
5% of lobbying expenditures during the year in 
which the substantial lobbying activity took place. 

Electing to go under 501(h) and the related 
“expenditure” test for lobbying compliance pre- 
sents many advantages for US charitable organi- 
zations that wish to actively lobby lawmakers. 
The expenditure test involves a more in-depth 
analysis of how much money the organization 
has spent on lobbying activities and accounts for 
only monetary expenditures when determining 
nonprofits’ compliance with the regulation. By 
focusing regulation only on expenditures rather 
than types and intensity of activities, the expendi- 
ture test expands nonprofits’ ability to increase 
their engagement in lobbying. This test also clar- 
ifies further what constitutes lobbying for the pur- 
pose of regulation and what is excluded from such 
activity. The list of exclusions includes not only 
policy advocacy and consultation to lawmakers 
but also self-defense-related lobbying and any 
contact with executive branch officials over pro- 
gram implementation issues. 

An important distinction in the expenditure test 
is whether the lobbying activity is classified as 
direct or grassroots lobbying. According to the 
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1976 Tax Reform Act, 501(c)(3) charitable orga- 
nizations may spend one fourth as much on grass- 
roots lobbying as on direct lobbying and may only 
spend a total $1 million on both. However, if the 
lobbying activity does not involve direct expen- 
ditures of money by the organization, it does not 
count against this $1 million limit. A summary of 
the lobbying expenditure limits based on the size 
of the organization (measured by the amount of 
exempt purpose expenditures) is presented in 
Table 1 below. 

The 1976 Tax Reform Act also implemented 
transparency requirements under the Lobbying 
Disclosure Act for 501(c)(3) charitable organiza- 
tions requesting the expenditure test that have 
professional lobbyists and spend more than 
$24,500 on lobbying at the federal level. Conse- 
quently, those 501(c)(3) charitable organizations 
are required to report lobbying expenditures to 
congress as well as reporting them in their annual 
filing with the IRS. If the organization is deter- 
mined to have engaged in excessive lobbying for 
more than 3 years, tax-exempt status will be 
revoked, and all of the income for that time period 
is then subject to taxation. However, if the orga- 
nization only exceeds the lobbying limits in a 
particular year, it is subject to a 25% excise tax 
on the excess expenditures instead. 

The discussions above regarding the specifics 
of lobbying regulation are limited only to 501c3 
charitable organizations, especially public chari- 
ties. Private foundations, which are classified 
under the same tax code as 501c3 public charities 
and thus receive similar tax deduction benefits for 


Lobbying, Table 1 Breakdown of the expenditure test 
If the amount of exempt purpose 
expenditures is: 
<$500,000 


>$500,00 but <$1,000,000 
$500,000 





>$1,000,000 but <$1,500,000 
$1,000,000 
>$1,500,000 but <$17,000,000 
>$17,000,000 





$1,000,000 
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their donors (but a lower level of deduction ben- 
efits than those for public charities), are subject to 
stricter lobbying regulation in that they are basi- 
cally prohibited from engaging in any lobbying 
activity, although just as the case with 501c3 
public charities, they are fully entitled to be 
engaged in advocacy. In fact, private foundations 
have been major supporters of various social and 
rights movements in US history through their 
activism in advocacy. One of the underlying ratio- 
nales for the lobbying restriction by the govern- 
ment is to curb potentially undue influence on 
public policymaking processes by powerful pri- 
vate interests. The US government, however, 
allows private foundations to make general- 
purpose grants to charitable nonprofit organiza- 
tions as long as the grants are not earmarked for 
lobbying. 

It should also be noted that noncharitable orga- 
nizations, most commonly social welfare organi- 
zations, labor unions, and business trade groups, 
which are classified under 501c4, 501c5, and 
501c6 tax codes, respectively, are granted unlim- 
ited lobbying power by the US government to 
advance their policy and legislative agendas with- 
out jeopardizing their tax-exempt status. This sta- 
tus 1s given to noncharitable organizations partly 
because donors to these organizations are not 
subsidized by the government for their contribu- 
tions. That is, contributions to noncharitable non- 
profits are not allowed to be deducted from the 
taxable incomes of donors. Since the money non- 
charitable organizations spend on lobbying comes 
from after-tax dollars, the government has weaker 


Lobbying nontaxable amount 1s: 
20% of the exempt purpose expenditures 
$100,000 plus 15% of the excess of exempt purpose expenditures over 


$175,000 plus 10% of the excess of exempt purpose expenditures over 


$225,000 plus 5% of the exempt purpose expenditures over $1,500,000 


Source: The Internal Revenue Service. “Measuring Lobbying Activity- Expenditure Test”. Retrieved from https://www. 
irs.gov/charities-non-profits/measuring-lobbying-activity-expenditure-test 
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grounds to limit lobbying, a form of political 
speech, by these private nonprofit groups. 


Normative Considerations 


The importance of the role of nonprofit organi- 
zations in representing certain segments of 
populations in the political process was briefly 
mentioned in the previous section. This section 
highlights the implications of government regula- 
tions on nonprofit lobbying for equitable repre- 
sentation and effective governance. It also details 
the arguments that have been made in opposition 
to restrictions on nonprofit organizations’ ability 
to lobby the government. 

Some scholars view regulations on nonprofit 
advocacy as bad public policy which is unjust. 
Research has revealed that suppression of non- 
profits’ political engagement is more common in 
developing countries. For example, over the 
years, China has tightly controlled its grassroots 
civic organizations through intrusive registration 
and monitoring processes and tried to regulate 
INGOs through similar procedures (Ye 2003). 
NGOs elsewhere in mostly non-Western countries 
face similar barriers or worse as nonprofit lobby- 
ing might be prohibited altogether. Within the 
United States, the constitutionality of lobbying 
regulations has been called into question by 
those interested in preserving freedom of speech 
and expression. However, in Reagan v. Taxation 
with Representation of Washington (1983), the US 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
lobbying restrictions on charitable nonprofits. 

Considering the agenda bias that is recognized 
by those who study lobbying and policy, non- 
profits’ political voices might be a key to preserv- 
ing the equitable representation of the poor and 
underserved. According to Baumgartner et al. 
(2009), the agenda in the US legislature often 
does not reflect policy priorities of the marginal- 
ized but mirrors the preferences of mobilized 
interest groups. The underrepresentation of cer- 
tain groups of citizens on the congressional 
agenda poses a serious challenge for effective 
governance as the issues that matter to the disad- 
vantaged are largely left out of legislative 
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decision-making, leading to a significant 
imbalance in public policies. In other words, the 
underrepresentation on political agendas of mar- 
ginalized citizens is linked to policy outcomes. 
Considering these biases against disempowered 
groups in both policy agendas, and policy out- 
comes, nonprofit lobbying may be a key to 
improving democratic governance through bol- 
stering the representation of those with 
suppressed political voices in the United States 
and worldwide. 


Methods and Extent of Lobbying 
Activity 


Previous sections provided an overall legal and 
regulatory context for nonprofit lobbying. This 
section focuses on reviewing some of the specific 
methods individual nonprofit organizations adopt 
to lobby government and scholarly findings as to 
the extent to which these nonprofits engage in 
lobbying activities. The literature is relatively lim- 
ited in these matters, and the review of the schol- 
arly works relies mostly on US-based studies. 
Among a few studies published on this topic, 
Salamon et al. (2008) report from their US-based 
survey of 311 nonprofit organizations in the fields 
of human services, economic development, and 
the arts that charities’ involvement in policy advo- 
cacy or lobbying is not uncommon. In fact, nearly 
three-fourths of the responding nonprofits in their 
survey say they engage in advocacy or lobbying 
somewhat regularly. When they are asked about 
their participation in “lobbying” specifically (1.e., 
the narrow, legal definition of lobbying), more 
than half of the organizations (59%) indicate that 
they engage in some form of lobbying. While 
Salamon et al.’s (2008) report suggests a surpris- 
ing extent of lobbying activity by charitable orga- 
nizations, their findings are at odds with those of 
other studies that report nonprofit lobbying and 
come with several caveats. For example, close to 
90% of the organizations who lobby spend less 
than 2% of their budget for lobbying and rarely 
allocate substantial amounts of staff time for pub- 
lic policy activities. The scant resources nonprofit 
organizations devote to advocacy or lobbying 
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may explain why their lobbying often takes the 
form of simply signing a letter or calling elected 
officials to express their endorsement of or oppo- 
sition to particular legislation rather than hiring 
a lobbyist or organizing a public event for grass- 
roots lobbying, which requires a more intensive 
level of organizational commitment. While 
these observations are made primarily based on 
Salamon et al.’s (2008) findings, other studies that 
broadly collect data in the United States regarding 
nonprofit advocacy, as well as lobbying activities, 
find similar tendencies (DeVita et al. 2014). 

Salamon et al. (2008) also report that when 
nonprofits engage in lobbying, their focus tends 
to be on protecting funding or opposing regula- 
tions that directly affect them rather than advocat- 
ing for broad policy goals as they try to prioritize 
their efforts toward  self-preservation when 
resources are limited (Salamon et al. 2008). 
Based on a survey of human service organizations 
in the United States, Sandfort (2014) makes sim- 
ilar points that nonprofits focus their lobbying on 
the acquisition and maintenance of government 
resources. It is important to observe that the stud- 
ies cited here largely focus their surveys and ana- 
lyses on human service nonprofit organizations 
that tend to heavily rely on government for 
funding. It is reasonable to believe that both the 
focus and methods of lobbying could be very 
different for a variety of civic groups and rights- 
based organizations whose primary missions are 
to promote the public interest and societal bene- 
fits. For example, unlike human service organiza- 
tions, these groups may pursue direct and indirect 
lobbying more actively by contacting lawmakers 
and pressuring them through their member com- 
munications in order to advance broader public 
interest goals. 

It should also be noted that the extent of lob- 
bying by nonprofit organizations varies substan- 
tially, depending on the level of government they 
target. Scholars report that nonprofit organizations 
tend to be much more active in their efforts to 
interact with lawmakers and influence public pol- 
icies at the state and local level, as compared to the 
federal level, because they face less competition 
from business interest groups, have better access 
to policymakers, and thus are more successful in 
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lobbying at the lower levels of government (Berry 
and Arons 2003; Salamon et al. 2008). At the 
national level, successful nonprofit lobbying is 
mainly associated with a relatively small group 
of citizen advocacy organizations whose missions 
are often related to environmental protection, con- 
sumer safety, and various rights-based public 
interests and societal benefits (Berry 2001). 
Scholars attribute effective lobbying by these 
groups to their tenacity and strategic focus in 
advocacy, superb knowledge and expertise on 
policy issues, and institutional capacity (Berry 
2001). 

Despite the well-publicized lobbying success 
of citizen advocacy groups, their impacts tend to 
be limited to a few highly salient policy matters. 
Business firms as well as trade organizations con- 
stitute the most dominant lobbying forces for the 
vast majority of issues brought up at nations’ 
capitols. This is certainly the case in the United 
States. Many traditional human service agencies 
that heavily rely on public funding argue that 
lobbying at any level of government is not part 
of their typical activities. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that there are significant differences between 
H electors (i.e., nonprofits that take the 501- 
(h) election to be subject to the expenditure test 
for their lobbying activities) and the other conven- 
tional nonprofits who do not elect the H option in 
terms of the level of knowledge they have about 
lobbying-related regulations and the extent of 
actual lobbying activities (Berry and Arons 
2003). That is, H electors are much more knowl- 
edgeable about government rules regarding par- 
ticipation in public policy and political processes 
than nonelectors. Likewise, H electors are consid- 
erably more actively engaged in lobbying than 
their counterparts. 


Barriers to Nonprofit Lobbying 


Despite the lack of accurate information available 
to estimate the true scope and extent of lobbying 
by charities, scholars largely agree that lobbying 
is, at least on the surface, a shunned activity. In 
fact, as mentioned earlier, Salamon et al.’s (2008) 
recent study that reports lobbying engagement by 
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high percentages of the nonprofits responding to 
their survey is an exception rather than a norm in 
this field of study. The most common factors 
contributing to this inactivity are lack of staff 
time, resources, and skills that nonprofits can 
leverage (Salamon et al. 2008). While these are 
practical obstacles, there also seem to be wide- 
spread perceptual and cultural barriers that pre- 
vent nonprofits from actively injecting themselves 
into the political process, including by the means 
of lobbying. Fear of potentially losing current 
and/or future funding and other privileges they 
enjoy from government often leads charities to 
disengage themselves from any involvement in 
lobbying. Scholars, in general, theorize this phe- 
nomenon as “don’t-bite-the-hand-that-feeds-you 
resource dependence” (Chaves et al. 2004, 295) 
by the nonprofit sector, especially human service 
nonprofit agencies, and hypothesize that heavy 
reliance on government for funding will suppress 
nonprofit advocacy and lobbying against govern- 
ment policies. The worries of funding cuts and 
other forms of political retaliation are rarely sub- 
stantiated by empirical evidence, but that does 
little to alleviate general concerns and fear by 
nonprofit leaders and managers toward political 
involvement. 

Scholars also observe strong cultural barriers 
that keep nonprofits from becoming politically 
engaged. For many nonprofit leaders, politics or 
lobbying is a dirty word that they do not want to 
associate themselves with (Berry and Arons 
2003). Some executives or board members are 
deeply ambivalent about the effectiveness of lob- 
bying for advancing missions, partly because they 
doubt they can exert significant influence on 
policymakers regarding welfare policies for the 
underprivileged and the voiceless and partly 
because they simply are uncertain and fearful of 
such activities. 


Determinants of Lobbying 


Given the limited number of nonprofit organiza- 
tions that do engage in lobbying, researchers have 
investigated factors that facilitate overcoming 
legal apprehension. Research has revealed the 
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role of organizational characteristics such as 
size, access to information and communication 
technology, and field of activity (Child and 
Grenbjerg 2007). Specifically, organizational 
size is positively associated with lobbying and 
advocacy activity, suggesting that organizations 
with higher capacity are more likely to engage in 
such activities. Likewise, access to information 
and technology increases the likelihood that a 
nonprofit organization will engage in advocacy. 
The fields of activity associated with the highest 
levels of nonprofit advocacy are environmental, 
health, and education. 

Another organizational characteristic influen- 
tial in determining political engagement is the 
mission. More specifically, those organizations 
with a mission that explicitly seeks social changes 
are more likely to engage in the policymaking 
process (Pekkanen et al. 2014). Moreover, if a 
nonprofit is in a situation where policy restricts 
its ability to pursue organizational missions, it will 
be more likely to contact public officials 
(Nicholson-Crotty 2007). Strategic management 
has also been identified as an influential factor that 
affects whether a nonprofit engages in lobbying 
(Leroux and Goerdel 2009). For instance, partic- 
ipation in collaborative networking increases 
the likelihood of advocacy activity (Leroux 
and Goerdel 2009). Lastly, scholars examine 
whether government funding suppresses or pro- 
motes nonprofits’ lobbying efforts. Findings 
are mixed in that some report positive effects 
(Pekkanen et al. 2014; Chaves et al. 2004), while 
others find no significant relationship (Child and 
Grenbjerg 2007). 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we examined the concepts and 
issues pertaining to nonprofit lobbying. In doing 
so, we discussed the legal framework determining 
the scope of nonprofit lobbying in the United 
States as well as the extent that nonprofits are 
engaged in lobbying and the factors that facilitate 
or hinder such activities. Despite the limited scope 
of our inquiry on the topic, especially due to our 
focus on the US example and US-based scholarly 
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works, the review of the current state of non- 
profit lobbying provided in this chapter offers a 
few discernable insights for this field of study. 
Most notably, our review suggests that non- 
profits, especially largely charitable nonprofits 
whose missions focus on service delivery 
rather than policy advocacy, are still only reluc- 
tant participants in lobbying and political pro- 
cesses. This is a clear contrast from their 
business counterparts and competitors in public 
policy marketplaces. 

Nonprofits’ unwillingness to engage fully and 
actively in lobbying is not simply the results of 
legal restrictions. Along with actual legal imped- 
iments, both a lack of accurate understanding 
about the laws and cultural barriers may play 
significant roles. Interestingly, taking relatively 
weak or inactive positions in lobbying does not 
imply that nonprofits are not influential actors in 
public policy processes, as they find numerous 
ways to advocate for their causes without being 
“legally” involved in lobbying activities. This 
“informal” way of advocating for their social mis- 
sions and representing the marginalized might be 
an important means for nonprofits organizations 
whose activities largely take place in less demo- 
cratic systems with only limited access to policy 
and political processes. 

There has been a substantial growth in the 
nonprofit lobbying and advocacy-related litera- 
ture in recent years. Much of the research focuses 
on the basics — for example, identifying the non- 
profits that lobby, the extent to which nonprofits 
engage in lobbying, and under what conditions 
nonprofits are likely to lobby for policy change. 
Going forward, it will be particularly important 
for researchers and practitioners to carefully con- 
sider the effect of nonprofit lobbying on policy 
outcomes across different contexts and political 
systems. 
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Synonyms 


Faction; Lobby-agent; Lobbyist 


Definition 


Lobbying: Seek to influence (a politician or 
public official) on an issue; a number of citizens, 
whether amounting to a minority or majority 
of the whole, who are united and actuated by 
some common impulse of passion, or of interest, 
adverse to the rights of other citizens, or to 
the permanent and aggregate interests of the 
community. 

Social Policy: Domestic policies focusing on the 
human condition, such as education, housing, 
welfare, and equality. 

Direct lobbying: Lobbying that attempts to impact 
legislation through communication with a mem- 
ber or employee of a legislative body, or with a 
government official who participates in formulat- 
ing legislation. 

Grass roots lobbying: Lobbying that attempts to 
impact legislation by attempting to affect the opin- 
ion of the public with respect to the legislation and 
encouraging the audience to take action with 
respect to the legislation. 


Introduction 


Lobbyist can be traced back to as early as the 
seventeenth century when citizens would gather 
near the English House of Commons in a large 
lobby and express their opinions. The term lobby- 
agent came to U.S. politics in the early nineteenth 
century. In 1832, the term was shortened to lob- 
byist and was widely used at the U.S. Capitol. 
When the constitution was written, the framers 
considered both the importance and dangers that 
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come with faction. The intent was to construct a 
government preventing powerful interest groups 
from imposing their will upon the government. 
The idea was to prevent these factions from 
obtaining too much power by having to compete 
with other factions. Factions then became what is 
now lobbyists. Lobbying serves as an educational 
tool and makes it easier for individuals to be heard 
by gaining power in numbers. Lobbying has 
become a very useful tool in social policy. It is 
used to protect individuals against everyday risks. 
Aside from helping government officials obtain 
information, lobbying helps citizens gain access 
to legislatures that without lobbying would be 
very difficult. Lobbying works to break down 
complex issues that are important in social policy 
and makes passing legislation possible (“Political 
Lobbyist” 2008). 


The Role of Lobbying in Public Policy 


Lobbying works to influence public policy at 
all levels in the USA: federal, state, local. 
Individuals, interest groups, and even different 
government agencies typically use each other in 
efforts to alter public policy positions and public 
policy outcomes. Lobbying is so important in the 
process of government that it is protected under 
the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
“right to petition the government” and protected 
under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 
1946 and the Lobbying Act of 1976. Professional 
lobbyist conduct research and provide informa- 
tion and analysis to legislative bodies, govern- 
ment agencies, and citizens. When balanced with 
competitive lobbying providing multiple perspec- 
tives, informed decisions can be made regarding 
public policy and its implementation. Critical to 
the lobby process, however, is integrity and trust. 
Lobbyists live on their reputations that are built 
on previous efforts. When integrity and trust 
abound, a lobbyist or lobbying organization 
might be invited to help write the piece of legis- 
lation being considered. Given that many state 
legislatures are not professional in the sense of 
not having full-time legislators with full-time 
staff assistance, integrity and trust of lobbyists 
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becomes critical given the extent of reliance upon 
them (Squire and Moncrief 2015). 

Not all citizens are represented in the lobbying 
process. Poor people and the most vulnerable 
in society tend not to have as much lobbying 
support as do citizens and groups with money 
and resources. Nevertheless, “lobbying provides 
the main channel through which citizens and orga- 
nizations can attempt to influence the political 
process. Allowing citizens to create their own 
political agendas and to push for them is important 
in all policy categories but is especially important 
in the realm of social policy” (Bernhagen 2013). 


Lobbying Regulations 


While lobbying is protected under the Lobbying 
Act of 1946 it is regulated through other legisla- 
tion (Libby 2012). The Lobbying Act of 1976 
links lobbying to the expenditure of money. An 
organization is viewed as a lobbying entity if and 
when it spends money on shaping public policy. 
Money may be spent on staff and resources, as 
well as on the actual engagement in the policy 
arena. The Act also determines the amount an 
organization can spend, with the ceiling being $1 
million in direct lobbying and $250,000 for grass- 
roots lobbying efforts. 

The Lobbying Act of 1976 also provides 
exemptions. Key policy activities exempted include: 
membership communications, testimonies to leg- 
islative bodies, discussion of broad social issues, 
and nonpartisan research (Libby 2012). 

Further, the Lobbying Disclosure Act of 1995 
determines when a lobbyist must register with the 
legislative body. While variations exist among 
state legislatures, the common pattern is as fol- 
lows: if a lobbyist organization spends more than 
$11,500 on an activity, and if a staff member is 
spending 20 percent or more time on that activity, 
then registration is required (HLOGA 2007). 


Lobbying Strategies 


Lobbying is pursued in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing on money and focus. The tactic will be 
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different depending on the issue and the level of 
government involved. Lobbying at the federal 
level requires the personal attention of the lobby- 
ist, but also strategies based on convincing large 
groups of voters and other lobbying organiza- 
tions. Lobbying in a small town school board in 
Mississippi, on the other hand, will require less 
money but perhaps more of the personal touch 
that reflects local culture and customs. 

Grassroots tactics involve reaching down to 
the citizens. This may include organizing rallies, 
and demonstration, or letter writing campaigns. 
It might also entail the cost of media advertise- 
ment. Direct tactics involves the lobbying organi- 
zation bypassing citizen-based efforts and to focus 
on persuading members of the legislature and 
staffers in the bureaucratic agency. Both grass- 
roots and direct tactics are typically mixed in an 
effort to be effective. 

Pat Libby (2012) outlines ten “common 
elements” or strategies for successful lobbying. 
These are: 


e Identifying the problem that the policy should 
remedy 

e Research the issue to provide information for 
both grassroots and direct lobbying 

e Creating a fact sheet that summaries the 
research findings 

e Branding the issue, or framing the proposed 
problem and remedy in a marketing fashion 

e Target potential supporters 

e Build a coalition of supporters 

e Develop and disseminate comprehensive 
information, based on the fact sheet informa- 
tion, to the coalition of supporters 

e Launch a media campaign that is based on the 
location and focus of the policy 

e Lobby elected officials 

e Monitor the progress of the legislative process 


Major Lobby Associations and 
Corresponding Targets 


Education is a major category within social policy. 
There is correlation that derives from education 
policy that is seen to have an effect on other 
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aspects of social policy. All members of society 
are impacted when education levels are increased 
and education opportunities are allotted to all. 
There are many lobbying firms that attempt to 
impact social policy through education. A few 
of these national lobbying firms are “Teach for 
America,” “National Education Association,” 
“college board,’ “American Assn of School 
Administrators,” “EducationCounsel,” and even 
“BGR Group” a firm run by former Mississippi 
Governor, Haley Barbour. These groups intend 
to increase the education level and make sure 
education is more easily accessible. The work 
can be found all over the spectrum; from low- 
income schools and districts with the goal to 
help the schools and increase opportunities of 
students through education to groups working 
to advance education through professional 
employees. From preschool to colleges, interest 
groups work to influence education on every 
level in hopes to better the systems and 
opportunities. 

Congressional committees are where all the 
federal bills that effect policy begin to take 
shape. Lobbyist looking to influence the educa- 
tion system work in the House with the, “Com- 
mittee on Education and the Workforce,” and 
in the Senate with, “Health, Education, Labor, 
and Pensions.” These committees break down 
into smaller subcommittees that discuss legisla- 
tive issues on a more focused and specialized 
level. These subcommittees are targets of lobby- 
ist. In the House, the subcommittees are, “Sub- 
committee on Early Childhood, Elementary, and 
Secondary Education,” and “Subcommittee on 
Higher Education and Workforce Development.” 
In the Senate, they are “Subcommittee on Chil- 
dren and Families,” and “Subcommittee on Emp- 
loyment and Workplace Safety.” Lobbyist work 
with these committees and subcommittees to pre- 
sent information and help influence policy making 
in every step of legislation. 

Lobbyist’s ultimate goal is to push their 
agenda. Therefore, they work with every agent 
of policy. Lobbyist in education work with the 
Department of Education for the best odds to 
influence policy. While there are many different 
agencies within the Department of Education, 
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some major agencies within that lobbyist would 
look to target would be, “Office of Elementary 
and Secondary Education,” “National Center for 
Education Statistics,’ and “Office of Career, 
Technical, and Adult Education.” Other agencies 
within the department focus on aspects of immi- 
grant education, special education, federal aid, 
sexual assault within schools, civil rights, and 
many more topics within the educational field. 
There are agencies covering every topic of edu- 
cational issues. Depending on what exactly the 
lobbyist is pushing for will determine which 
agency within the department they will try to 
work with. 

Lobbyist works not only on a national level, 
but also within the states. In the state of Missis- 
sippi, for instance, education lobbyist work with 
committees within both the House and Senate by 
advising through meetings, providing informa- 
tion, and helping to write legislation. Mississippi 
representatives do not work full time, as do mem- 
bers of congress, this is important for lobbyist 
because they are on tight schedules when it 
comes to achieving their policy goals. Reaching 
the subcommittees are important for lobbyist, 
however, subcommittees in Mississippi are not 
“standing.” The chairman of each committee is 
responsible for forming subcommittees whenever 
session is in. Outside of the state capital, lobbyist 
work with the state’s Department of Education. 
The different agencies within the department that 
lobbyist targets include “Academic Education,” 
“Career and Technical Education,” “Educator 
Quality,” “School Financial Services.” 

In Mississippi and the other states, lobbying 1s 
as important as it is at the national level. It is a 
complex process involving many different associ- 
ations and many targets in the legislature and 
agencies. They involve many different strategies 
with the goal to help provide information and 
progress legislation. 


Conclusion: Summary and Prospects for 
the Twenty-First Century 


Lobbying is a very important agent in the legisla- 
tion process. Through different tactics, lobbyists 
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work to inform and influence the moves and deci- 
sions of legislators. The information provided by 
lobbyists helps the flow of bills under consider- 
ation. Lobbying helps to give others a voice. It 
allows an outlet for all people, not only legislators, 
passionately legislation of importance. It is an 
effective means to express opinions and exercise 
input in a democratic society 

The future of lobbying is unclear. Previous 
administrations have enacted laws and restric- 
tions on lobbying in an effort to make it more 
ethical and transparent “Revolving door” restric- 
tions prevent members of congress from becom- 
ing lobbyists for an extended amount of time 
once they leave office. This hinders unethical 
lobbying and helps provide an efficient legisla- 
tion process. 

Yet with a rise in social media, there has been 
more diversity added to the way information is 
developed, disseminated, and consumed. Trends 
show a decline in registered lobbying and an 
increase in virtual messages to members of legis- 
latures. Traditional lobbying will still exist in 
ways of fundraising and meetings because con- 
nections are what make lobbying effective. This 
will cause lobbying in the future to combine tra- 
ditional lobbying skills with the new age tech- 
savvy ways of communication. Though lobbying 
will experience change, providing information 
is still important and the future for lobbying 
is bright. 
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Definition 


Virginia Poverty Measure (VPM): A measure that 
estimates poverty at the sub-state level, account- 
ing for public assistance that impacts household 
economic security, such as food stamps, welfare 
programs, and housing assistance. 

Targeting: Is a process which benefits are 
channeled to the members of the high priority 
group that a program aims to serve. 


Introduction 


It is no secret that the tumultuous effects of the 
economy negatively impacted localities, states, 
and as well as individual households. Most indi- 
viduals know at least someone who is struggling 
with a mortgage payment, car payment, as well as 
everyday necessities such as food. The rising 
costs of taxes and unemployment have forced 
some individuals and households to seek help to 
obtain supplies as well as feed their families. In 
fact, the need is great across the nation, especially 
in Hampton Roads. There is a consistent rise in the 
need for food supplies and food bank services. 
According to the Foodbank of Southeastern 
Virginia, the number of clients served has 
increased at least 24% from the same period last 
year (www.hamptonroads.com). Additionally, 
other Hampton Road agencies have similarly 
witnessed a growing demand for food and 
supplies. 

Unfortunately, collecting monetary and food 
donations is not successful in providing the sup- 
port and assistance required to address the level of 
disparity. Hence, current donations are not com- 
mensurate with the demand for food. Moreover, 
the high demand for food coupled with the short- 
age in resources and supplies leads to a significant 
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shortage for the families and households located 
in Hampton Roads and beyond. 

Proponents of the food bank industry are 
uncertain of the direct cause of the increased 
demand for food and supplies within the commu- 
nity. Yet, outreach workers, charity workers, and 
coordinators attribute the following factors to this 
enigma (Ibid): 


1. Slow economic recovery from unemployment 
and under employment. 

2. Sequestration — substantial budget cuts that 
have extracted defense funding vital to the 
region. An ODU study estimated that seques- 
tration resulted in the loss of 12,000 jobs and 
2 billion dollars in decreased spending. 

3. Five percent cut in food stamp benefits and 
other programs. 


The abovementioned factors impacted 211,000 
households with children (Ibid). In addition, the 
elderly and veterans are negatively impacted 
as well. 

One local church in Norfolk, Virginia, has 
partnered with other proponents of this social 
problem to help battle against poverty and hunger. 
Calvary Revival Church commenced working 
with the mayor of Norfolk, Virginia, and the 
Mayor’s Commission on Poverty Reduction over 
3 years ago to help provide solutions and recom- 
mendations to improve the lives of citizens living 
in poverty. The Mayor’s Commission on Poverty 
Reduction contributed several factors to the 
immense level of poverty that persists in the Nor- 
folk community. The commission noted factors 
such as the lack of education, job loss, unplanned 
pregnancies, as well as the lack of opportunities 
for a competitive salary to name a few (City of 
Norfolk, Communitas Consulting (CC) 2014). In 
addition, the commission elaborated further on the 
issue of education and employment in the follow- 
ing manner: “the two largest factors affecting 
poverty are educational attainment and economic 
opportunity. There is a strong and direct relation- 
ship between educational attainment, earnings 
and employability. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that in 2012 an adult (aged 25+) with a 
bachelor’s degree earned about 60% more than an 
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adult with just a high school diploma and was only 
about half as likely to be unemployed” (CC 2014). 

As aresult, the commission formulated a strat- 
egy that focuses on four critical areas that will 
stymie poverty in the future. The four factors 
consist of supporting early childhood develop- 
ment and parents, strengthening opportunities for 
adults to thrive in the workplace, improving the 
education and career paths of young adults, and 
revitalizing neighborhoods within the city 
(CC 2014). Consequently, it is also important to 
note that Calvary Revival Church led the dis- 
course for revitalizing the Norfolk community. 
For instance, the organization coordinated and 
held community meetings to discuss a strategy to 
revitalize the local area with regard to generating 
revenue as well as attracting new corporations to 
the local area. In fact, the ministry had an intricate 
role in formulating a solid plan to rebuild the local 
business arena and marketplace near the church. 
The organization provided a substantial amount of 
feedback concerning this area and offered its 
expertise and facility to host subsequent meetings. 
Hence, Calvary Revival Church is committed to 
partnering with the citizens, business leaders, and 
government officials to bring future stability and 
transformation to the municipality. Furthermore, 
the organization is an integral partner, agent of 
change, and an oasis in the desert for the Norfolk 
community. 


Profile of Residents Served in Norfolk 


A recent report on poverty in Norfolk provides a 
snapshot of the current situation; Norfolk had a 
2012 unemployment rate of 12.8% representing 
14,703 individuals. Statewide, the comparable 
rate is 4.8%. The unemployment rate is higher 
for those aged 16—24 years old (43.2%) than for 
those aged 20-24 (22%) and 25-44 (11.3%). 
Regarding education, individuals with less than a 
high school diploma had the highest unemploy- 
ment rate (15.5%), followed by high school level 
education (11%) and some college or associate 
degree (11.2%). 

Regarding race and ethnicity, African- 
Americans in Norfolk have an unemployment 
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rate of 17.5%, compared to the unemployment 
rate for African-Americans statewide rate of 
12.2% (CC 2014). 

“In Norfolk and across the United States, 
those living in poverty are disproportionately 
young. While around 20 percent of Norfolk’s 
population lives below the poverty level, more 
than one in four of Norfolk’s children experi- 
enced poverty in the last year (versus one in 
seven children statewide.) Over half of Norfolk 
residents (about 22,300) living below the poverty 
level are under 25 years of age, and 35 percent 
(about 14,000) are children under the age of 18” 
(CC 2014). “Using the Virginia Poverty Measure 
(VPM) the authors estimate that in the West 
Hampton Roads region 18% of children live in 
poverty and another 26% of children live 
between 100% and 150% of the poverty line” 
(CC 2014). This accounts for a total economic 
insecurity rate of approximately 44% of children. 
About 32% of these children (or approximately 
25,000 of 78,000 total children in or near pov- 
erty) live in married-parent families. The socio- 
economical impact on children, youth, and 
minorities is staggering and unprecedented. The 
grave disparity in education and the lack of plan- 
ning demonstrate that a diverse lifestyle and way 
of thinking must be embraced prior to effective 
change taking place. Accordingly, the individ- 
uals impacted by these external factors must 
take personal responsibility for the current situa- 
tion and intentionally embrace steps to move 
forward in the future. Yet, progressing forward 
will not only require personal responsibility, this 
course of action will also require accountability 
from the key stakeholders that include govern- 
ment officials, community leaders, citizens, busi- 
ness professionals, parents, educational officials, 
and other neighborhood gatekeepers as well as 
conscientious planning. As a result, there is a 
call to action within the community and sur- 
rounding areas. The key players must execute 
the strategic plan that has been set forth by the 
commission and seek tangible results. Calvary 
Revival Church is at the forefront of this move- 
ment ready to work hand and hand with the 
proponents associated with this revolutionary 
change. 
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Need for Food Bank Services 


Recent statistics indicate that food bank services 
have increased in the Hampton Roads area about 
24% (www.hamptonroads.com). Increased unem- 
ployment due to increased job loss is a major 
component of this development. Additionally, 
the reduction in social services such as Medicaid, 
food stamps, Medicare, and other pertinent pro- 
grams have made it increasingly difficult to meet 
basic needs such as purchasing food, purchasing 
gas, paying utilities, and paying mortgages. Addi- 
tionally, the major budget cuts with regard to the 
military in Hampton Roads have really hit home. 
In fact, every facet of Hampton Road’s economy 
has been impacted by the budget cuts. 


The Local Church Provides Food 
Distribution Services 


A local ministry, Calvary Revival Church located 
in Norfolk, Virginia, reaches out to support people 
in need who are impacted by economic hardship 
within the community. The outreach department 
operates a substantial food and clothing distribu- 
tion program that serves participants throughout 
the Hampton Roads area. The budget for this 
program is about $20,000, and the purpose of 
this program is to assist struggling families with 
basic needs and resources. The local church 
receives supplies from local organizations as 
well as weekly donations from congregants and 
local food banks. 


Organization Description 


Calvary Revival Church consists of three separate 
entities to include the church, school, and a retail 
bookstore. The vast majority of staff members are 
members of the church and play a vital role in the 
organization. The church consists of a marketing 
department, outreach/mission department, human 
resource department, operations department, 
accounting department, and administration 
department. This organization is responsible for 
five local church plants, salvation of many souls, 
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as well as the church home of citizens, local, 
national, and worldwide. The strategic outreach 
department operates a midsized food and clothing 
distribution program that serves the homeless 
communities in Virginia Beach, Norfolk, and 
Portsmouth. 


Strategic Outreach Department 


The outreach department consists of an outreach 
director, one staff member, and several volunteers. 
The characteristics of the clients are as follows: 
individuals and households that have an annual 
income below the poverty line. Additionally, they 
represent a low socioeconomic and educational 
status. In addition, client participants are home- 
less, inner-city individuals who have succumbed 
to hard times. Consequently, statistics describe the 
characteristics of individuals who live in poverty 
as follows (www.dss.virginia.gov): 


e Twenty-one percent have less than a high 
school education, 10% are high school gradu- 
ates or have a GED, 4% have some college. 

e Fifteen percent are 24 years old and younger, 
8% are 25 —64 years old and 8% are 65 years 
old and older. 

e Thirty-one percent are households with chil- 
dren headed by females and 4% are married 
with children. 

e Nineteen percent are Black individuals, 8% are 
Caucasian individuals and 8% are Asian 
individuals. 

e Thirteen percent are Hispanic and 8% are 
non-Hispanic. 

e Nineteen percent have a disability. 


These individuals require services that are 
offered by the food distribution program available 
at the ministry. 

The mission of the Strategic Outreach Minis- 
tries’ Program is to reach urban and global com- 
munities with the Great Commission mandate. 
The food distribution program is a part of the 
Urban Mission Ministry. The goal is to provide 
food and supplies to residents of Norfolk on a 
weekly basis. Similarly, the goals and objectives 
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of the overall outreach department are clearly 
defined as follows: “the overall goal of the Out- 
reach Department is to reach the community 
through meeting the needs of people before pro- 
actively sharing the Gospel. The objectives of the 
department are met in the following manner: 


1. Mobilizing community efforts through prayer 
and discipleship. 

2. Establishing local sites to mentor and/or tutor 
students and adults preparing for the General 
Educational Development Exam (GED). 

3. Developing a ministry dedicated to serving 
youth that encourages a lifestyle of positive 
self-image and strong moral character. 

4. Providing food and clothing for the homeless 
in the community and those that need assis- 
tance” (Nyirenda 2014). 


In addition, the goal and the objective of the 
food distribution program is as follows: 


(1) “Come along side those who require food assis- 
tance by supplementing their grocery needs, 
but not taking on the role of meeting all their 
grocery needs” (Ibid). 

(2) Help others embrace life, live life and give life. 


According to Dr. Nyirenda, the Outreach 
Director, the goals and objectives of the program 
are met and exceeded each week (Ibid). 
Dr. Nyirenda states that this fact is evidenced by 
“the heart of gratitude” and the amount of clients 
that are serviced on a weekly basis (Ibid). 

Accordingly, the effectiveness of this program 
stems from the fact that the program serves a high 
percentage of clients on a weekly basis. For 
instance, the volunteer staff serves about 839 fam- 
ilies a month with an average of 4686 individuals 
per month (Ibid). 

In the same manner, the outreach director 
states that the program requires at least 
““$146.00-$289.00” a week to feed the average 
family. The associated expense is successfully 
met each week as the organization adjusts its 
budget to the number of clientele served on a 
weekly basis (Ibid). Next, the food distribution 
program offers spiritual encouragement to the 
participants of the program. This characteristic is 
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a tenet of the mission of the organization that 
includes the outreach program. The vision of the 
organization is to “build an overcoming church 
out of broken lives through the power of Jesus 
Christ” (www.crcglobal.org). In addition, the mis- 
sion of the organization is to embrace life, live 
life, and give life. As a result, the outreach pro- 
gram was designed to minister to the natural 
desire for food and the spiritual need for salvation 
and transformation. Although this element of the 
program cannot be accurately assessed through 
cause-and-effect data, the ministry has experi- 
enced more than 20,000 salvations within the 
organization in the last decade of ministry. Fur- 
thermore, according to the outreach director, the 
lives of clients are changed because many of them 
express that they have received salvation and have 
changed their lives. For instance, several of the 
program recipients express gratitude and come 
back to serve as volunteers to support and serve 
others in need (Nyirenda 2014). Therefore, the 
director indicates that this characteristic 1s essen- 
tial to the overall success of the program and the 
kingdom of God. 

The strategic outreach department also 
expands its influence by reaching out to the home- 
less and impoverished who are on the streets of 
Norfolk, Virginia Beach, and Portsmouth. 

For instance, the ministry team delivers food, 
blankets, water, and clothing to people in need by 
van on a weekly basis. Additionally, the ministry 
provides street ministry services on-site by 
spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the mes- 
sage of salvation. Many lives are saved and trans- 
formed by the power of God. 

In the same manner, the ministry visits local 
communities in Norfolk, Virginia, such as Calvert 
Square and Young’s Terrace where the highest 
concentration of poverty exists providing door- 
to-door evangelism, mentoring programs, as well 
as the GED program. The following programs 
were designed and deployed by Calvary Revival 
Church to assist the needs of this community as 
well as other surrounding communities. For 
example, Kingdom Igniters provide community 
outreach with prayer walks and discipleship pro- 
grams. Secondly, Kingdom Educators provide the 
ladies with a Mission mentoring program for girls 
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and the My Brother’s Keepers mentoring program 
for boys as well as the General Educational Devel- 
opment (GED program) for adults. Next, King- 
dom Revivers provide ministry and support to 
local nursing homes in the Hampton Roads 
area. Finally, Global Missions partners with 
Bosnia, Uganda, Kenya, Dominican Republic, 
India, Southeast Asia, Columbia, and China and 
has planted numerous churches. The goal of 
the Global Mission program is as follows: 
(1) cutting-edge evangelism, (2) church planting 
(3), leadership development, and (4) economic 
empowerment. 

Currently, Calvary Revival Church supports 
five church plans in Uganda and is in the process 
of establishing two more church plants. In addi- 
tion, the goal for the future is to plant ten churches 
in Uganda and create the Calvary Mission Center 
that consist of a church, children’s center, kinder- 
garten, as well as a vocational training center. The 
Mission Center will serve one hundred (100) chil- 
dren in kindergarten, fifty (50) young people in 
the vocational training center, twenty (20) orphan 
children, and one hundred-fifty (150) people in 
the church. Hence, the ministry not only impacts 
the local community but the nations as well. 


Conclusion: Elements of an Effective 
Outreach Program 


A brief literary review highlights the essential 
elements of an effective outreach program. First, 
Collins et al. reports that their outreach programs 
were effective as a result of “street” or community 
outreach in which the outreach workers worked 
one-on-one with participants (1999, p.279). The 
outreach workers were successful in distributing 
HIV/AIDS prevention messages in the form of 
role models, safe sex materials, and personal per- 
suasion tactics (Ibid). In fact, findings indicate that 
the outreach program and intervention can effec- 
tively modify AIDS/HIV behavior. Second, 
targeting was emphasized by Houssou and Zeller 
as an effective element of their outreach efforts to 
provide food to the poor and vulnerable (2011, 
p. 627). According to the authors, targeting 
involves two elements “first, defining who should 
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receive benefits (e.g. poor, vulnerable) and second 
establishing mechanisms for identifying these 
people” (Ibid). Next, Rajabiun et al. researched 
and emphasized programs designed to identify, 
enhance, and evaluate service-delivery strategies 
to engage underserved HIV/AIDS primary care 
(2007, S-9). The authors accredit the successful- 
ness of their outreach program to “relationship 
building, referrals. HIV information, appoint- 
ment, accompaniment, service coordination, pro- 
gram information as well as HIV risk counseling” 
(Ibid, S-19). Finally, Brandon et al. reports that 
program design is an essential element to a suc- 
cessful outreach program (1994, p. 62). The 
authors note that there are two diverse models of 
outreach that require different program activities 
and organization. The two programs are individ- 
ual client advocacy programs and community ser- 
vices programs (Ibid 1994, p. 76). Implementing 
the wrong model may result in major conse- 
quences. Thus, administration must implement 
the correct design model to experience a success- 
ful outreach program. 

The authors also offer the following lessons to 
improve outreach programs (Ibid 1994, p. 77): 


e Allocate primary resources to appropriate out- 
reach efforts such as campaigns to increase 
participants. 

e Select and implement the appropriate organi- 
zational strategy. 

e Employ or increase staff to address increased 
participant numbers. 

e Joint training must be mandatory with outreach 
program activities. “Training should be 
repeated periodically as legislative and admin- 
istrative requirements change” (Ibid). 


This organization has implemented the 
abovementioned elements to comprise an effec- 
tive outreach program within the Hampton Roads’ 
community. Matthew 5:13—14 confirms that the 
church is the salt of the earth and the light of 
the world. A city that is set on a hill that cannot 
be hid. One local church in Norfolk, Virginia, 
shines as a beacon of light in the Hampton 
Roads area by providing much-needed supplies, 
services, and food to those who are less fortunate. 
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This organization made its primary function to 
serve the social needs of its citizens on a weekly 
basis. Although serving the needs of others is a 
challenge and a daunting task, this organization 
has served the community well for over twenty- 
six (26) years. As a result, this service has 
spawned a community of people whose lives are 
restored and forever transformed. 


Cross-References 


Christianity and Meeting the Needs of the Poor, 
the Homeless, and the Imprisoned 
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Definition 


Whereas the concept “local government” is nor- 
mally well understood as a subnational level of 
government which has jurisdiction over the 
administration of a limited range of public or 
state functions, within a specified geographical 
area, local governance, from a Caribbean perspec- 
tive, proposes to be those processes and the 
institutional framework within a locality or com- 
munity through which power and authority are 
exercised, in influencing policy, decision-making 
and implementation regarding the conduct of 
local public affairs, and the direction of local 
development. 


Introduction 


Most Commonwealth Caribbean states, during 
the colonial period under British rule, had systems 
of local government. With independence, how- 
ever, national governments reevaluated the effi- 
cacy of the existing local government systems. 
The result was that some states retained a system 
of local government, while others reformed the 
local government systems, ensuring that they 
were no longer subnational governmental author- 
ities, but rather became administering arms of the 
central government, while in other states, the sys- 
tems were simply abolished and all functions 
transferred to central government. Such reforms 
have ensured that there is no uniform local gov- 
ernment configuration within the Caribbean 
region. But based on the reforms adopted, several 
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states claim to have created systems of local gov- 
ernance. This entry critically reviews this claim. 

Local governance from a Caribbean perspec- 
tive is supposed to represent a combination of 
three compound ideals, namely, democracy, pub- 
lic management, and development. In terms of 
democracy, governance expands on the narrow 
meanings of democracy, so much so that 
legitimacy of governments based on free and fair 
elections are inadequate in the modern conceptu- 
alization of governance. Governance thus is to 
represent consensus building, participation, and 
civic awareness. It is also pegged with the princi- 
ples of integrity and morality in the execution of 
public affairs to the end of achieving social and 
economic development. 

The concerns with social and economic devel- 
opment, within the context of governance, are 
ones where people and more critically peopled- 
centered policies are the primary focus of govern- 
ment. Development is not here to be seen in the 
context of infrastructural or economic growth, but 
rather it is geared toward improving the social, 
economic, political, cultural, and even psycholog- 
ical quality of life of the citizenry, integrating 
them into the society while at the same time 
empowering them to live fulfilled lives. Empow- 
erment here must include the right to participate 
fully in the decision-making process as it affects 
one’s life, as well as to have economic and social 
security. To be sure, governance from a develop- 
mental perspective puts people first, whereby pol- 
icies and processes are to be people focused. 

But in putting people first, governments, oper- 
ating under the umbrella of governance, must 
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Entire island as a local Constitutional/legal Local governance system No local government nor 
government system local government system | (central government- informal local governance 
(elected) (elected) appointed councils) structures 
Barbuda Bahamas Barbados (Constituency Antigua 
Council) 

Nevis Belize St Lucia Grenada 
Tobago Dominica St. Kitts 

Guyana St. Vincent 

Jamaica 


Trinidad 
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operationalize its activities with a public manage- 
ment focus. The public management focus of 
governance is based on strong principles of man- 
agement including proper human resource man- 
agement as well as strategic management. In fact 
within the context of governance, governments 
with the consensus of the citizenry must deter- 
mine developmental goals and purposes and 
design and implement systems to pursue such. 
Proper management principles and practices 
inclusive of accountability, transparency, integ- 
rity, and even morality must be adopted and insti- 
tuted in the quest to achieve total quality 
management within the context of governance. 

Local governance in the Caribbean therefore is 
to be measured in relation to the pursuit of democ- 
racy, development, and good public management. 
Cognizant that different states approached local 
governance differently, any understanding and 
analysis of local governance must start from an 
understanding of what exist on the ground, coun- 
try by country. The next section of this entry 
reviews the current configuration of local gover- 
nance from a country by country basis. This will 
be followed by an assessment of these systems 
based on the issues of development democracy 
and public management. The enrty will then 
focus on critical issues and challenges to local 
governance in the Caribbean. 


Local Governance and/or Local 
Government in the Caribbean 


Antigua and Barbuda Local governance in the 
twin island state of Antigua and Barbuda epito- 
mizes the lack of uniformity in local governance. 
The island of Barbuda has a constitutionally 
entrenched elected Council of Barbuda which 
acts as the authority for that island and can draft 
resolutions concerning community issues and 
domestic affairs. However on the island of Anti- 
gua, there are no such local governance systems. 
The Ministry of Social Transformation and 
Human Resource Development however has a 
local government department which has the 
responsibility for reviewing and making recom- 
mendations for local government reform. There 
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are currently no district/parish/community coun- 
cils in Antigua, but there seems to be a long-term 
aim of establishing district councils throughout 
that island. 

The Bahamas Local government was intro- 
duced in the Bahamas in 1996 and exists in all 
inhabited islands with the exception of New Prov- 
idence (where the capital city is located and for 
which local issues are administered directly by 
central government). There are thirty two 
(32) local government districts in the “Family 
Islands.” 

Barbados The system of local government 
which existed in Barbados prior to that country 
gaining its independence from Britain was 
abolished in 1968. Since then there is no official 
local government system. Local governance how- 
ever is said to be implemented via a voluntary 
Constituency Council system. There are 30 coun- 
cils existing in Barbados. These councils assist in 
managing resources assigned for the development 
of their respective constituency. The councils also 
serve as a conduit for information from the com- 
munity to the central government. 

Belize Although a 2009 national policy on 
local governance was approved for Belize, the 
fact remains that this local governance policy 
was to provide guidance and direction for the 
systems and practices of local government. 
Local government is implemented in Belize 
through four types of local authorities, namely, 
the city councils, town councils, community 
councils, and the alcaldes. There are two (2) city 
councils (Belize and Belmopan) and seven 
(7) town councils which encompass the urban 
population within six (6) administrative districts 
of the country. Additionally, there are one hundred 
and eighty (180) villages and twelve (12) commu- 
nity councils. The alcalde system operates along- 
side the village councils and acts as local 
magistrates at the village and community level. 

Dominica The current local government sys- 
tem in Dominica is said to have started during the 
colonial era. Today the local government system 
comprises three municipal councils, the Carib 
Council, and thirty seven (37) village councils. 
While all these councils are elected, it may be 
noted that the central government has the right to 
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nominate at least 3 members of 8 on all village 
councils and 5 members for 13 of each municipal 
council. Through its nominative capacity, the cen- 
tral government can heavily influence the local 
government system and its functioning. 

Grenada For over one hundred (100) years, 
Grenada had a formal local government system 
and included a Commission for Local Govern- 
ment. However, over time the entire system was 
dismantled. Currently there is no existing local 
government system in Grenada. It may be instruc- 
tive to note that the Constitution of Grenada does 
state “that there shall be a council for Carriacou 
and Petite Martinique which shall be the principal 
organ of local government.” As stated above no 
such system is however in place. 

Guyana The constitution provides for a 
local government system which divides the 
country into ten administrative regions, each 
having a Regional Democratic Council headed 
by a regional chairman. Additionally there 
are six (6) municipalities and sixty-five 
(65) Neighbourhood Democratic Councils 
(NDC). The Amerindian Act also established 
local governance councils for Amerindian 
settlements. 

Jamaica Local government in Jamaica dates 
back to 1662. The current system of local govern- 
ment consists of fourteen (14) local authorities 
comprising twelve (12) parish councils, one 
(1) municipal authority (Kingston and 
St. Andrew), and one (1) municipality — 
Portsmore. Parish Development Committees 
(PDCs), representing civil society, community- 
based organizations, and the private sector and 
including the local and central government agen- 
cies, have been established in all local govern- 
ment jurisdictions. The role of these committees 
is to facilitate the participation of local stake- 
holders in the management of local affairs and 
to guide local development through the prepara- 
tion and implementation of parish development 
plans. 

St. Kitts and Nevis Local government does 
not exist in St. Kitts. In Nevis however, there is a 
constitutional provision for extensive local auton- 
omy. Nevis is considered as a devolved local 
government administration of St. Kitts and 
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Nevis. It has complete autonomy with constitu- 
tional provisions for secession. 

St. Lucia Elected local government was 
suspended in St. Lucia in 1979. At that time, 
local government was operationalized through 
eleven (11) local authorities operating as a city 
council (Castries), town councils (3), and village 
councils (7). In 2012 the Constituency Council 
Act was passed creating 15 Constituency Coun- 
cils. The Constituency Council Act, 2012, makes 
provision for community involvement in local 
authority decision-making. A Local Authorities 
Bill has since been drafted to replace the current 
Constituency Councils. This proposed legislation 
will address issues relating to the institutional, 
financial, and legislative frameworks of local 
authorities. All local government functions how- 
ever are centrally administered. 

St. Vincent and the Grenadines Until its dis- 
solution in 1973, a local government system com- 
prising twelve (12) elected councils existed in 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines. Since then, the 
central government administers limited local gov- 
ernment services through “local authorities” 
which are really deconcentrated central govern- 
ment structures. In 2002, Parliament passed a 
resolution to appoint a Commission on Local 
Government Reform to examine the existing 
arrangements and make appropriate recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of democratic local 
government. A proposal to include local govern- 
ment in the constitution failed when the draft 
constitution did not receive the support of the 
people in a referendum held in 2009. 

Trinidad and Tobago The reform of the local 
government system in Trinidad and Tobago has 
been under consideration for more than a decade. 
To be sure since 2004, there have been two Green 
Papers and one White Paper proposing reforms 
for local government in Trinidad, while there have 
been proposals for the reform of the Tobago 
House of Assembly in 2012-2013. In all 
instances, however, after extensive consultations 
with the citizenry, there have been no changes to 
the systems of local governance which existed 
since the 1990s. Notwithstanding that however, 
in Trinidad the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1990 ensures that there is a system of elected 
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local government for 14 municipal corporations in 
Trinidad, while the 1996 Tobago House of 
Assembly Act provides similar coverage for 
Tobago. 


Democracy in Caribbean Local 
Governance 


Democracy, from the Caribbean local gover- 
nance perspective, should represent consensus 
building, participation, and civic awareness. 
While elections are normally viewed as being 
an integral part of good governance systems, at 
least in two Caribbean states, the central govern- 
ment has refrained from including elections in 
their local governance models. Moreover, in the 
states where there are no formal or informal local 
governance structures, discussions on local gov- 
ernment/governance reform seem to settle more 
toward the viewpoint against elections at the 
local level. 

Until 1979 the St. Lucia local government sys- 
tem included elected local government councils. 
Since then there has been no elections although 
there have been reforms and even the expansion of 
the local governance systems with the establish- 
ment of new local government authorities within 
the ten administrative quarters into which the 
island is divided. The central government 
ministry with responsibility for local government 
normally consults civil society organizations, and 
the names of individuals are identified and 
recommended to the minister who then seeks 
Cabinet approval for the appointment of members 
of the local government councils. But even with a 
council being appointed, the minister assumes 
overall responsibility for policy formulation and 
direction of the local councils. Citizen participa- 
tion, consensus building, and civic awareness in 
this system are thus limited in accordance with the 
ministry’s consultation with civil society organi- 
zations and the minister’s wishes. 

A near similar state of affairs exists in Barba- 
dos. In this instance however, citizens can apply to 
the central government to be appointed to the 
Constituency Councils, and the minister makes 
the required appointments. Cleary this situation 
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does not empower citizens. In both these cases 
however, there is the claim that the persons 
appointed can promote consensus building in the 
community, and by extension there is the further 
claim that the system is not dogged by party or 
“tribal” politics. These claims are not always 
upheld by the supporters of the parties which do 
not hold central government. Be that as it may, 
there seems to be a genuine fear of electoral 
“tribal” politics in countries which promote local 
governance as opposed to local government. In 
fact it is this fear which the Prime Minister of 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines has expressed 
as his rationale for not supporting the recommen- 
dation from the Commission on Local Govern- 
ment Reform for elected local government in that 
country. 

Turning to the democracy and participation in 
countries where there still exist local government 
systems, again there is no uniformity. To be sure, 
apart from the island systems where voter turnout 
at local government polls exceeds two thirds of 
the electorate, most of the other local government 
systems receive a failing grade for participation 
and democracy. Starting with the case of Guyana, 
since that country gained independence, there 
have only been three local government polls 
(1968, 1974, and 2016). Effectively, only in the 
Bahamas, Belize, Dominica, Jamaica, and Trini- 
dad and Tobago have there been “regular” elec- 
tions. But in suggesting that there have been 
regular local government elections, voter turnout 
at local government polls has been low. In fact in 
2012 in Jamaica, the turnout was 34%. In 2013, in 
Trinidad, turnout at the local government polls 
was 43.6% of the electorate. In 2016, in Guyana, 
47.1% of the electorate voted in the local govern- 
ment elections. Also in 2016, in Dominica turnout 
has been less than 20%. Elections are scheduled to 
be held in both Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago 
on November 28, 2016. Based on the existing 
trends and political environment in both states, a 
low poll is again expected. Accordingly, only 
Belize can boast of a turnout at municipal elec- 
tions of over 50% of the electorate. From the 
perspective of voter participation, the local gov- 
ernance systems in the Caribbean leave a lot to be 
desired. 
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As indicated above in the systems where 
the entire island is considered a single local 
government structure, voter turnout had been 
relatively high. In Barbuda turnout at the last 
local governance poll rested at 82% of the 
electorate. In Nevis it was 81%, while in 
Tobago it was 70%. 

A point must be noted about democracy and 
Caribbean Local Governance. Party politics dom- 
inates the political culture in every country in the 
region. To this end, local government elections 
seem never to focus on the community, but 
rather on political issues as identified by political 
parties. This is most visibly seen in the case of 
Dominica, whereupon while the system calls for 
nonpartisan local government elections, the polit- 
ical parties are always integrally involved in the 
nomination of candidates and in mobilizing pop- 
ular support, and at the end of the polls, “parties” 
claim victories. 


Development and Good Public 
Management via Local Governance 
Systems 


Development is supposedly the most viable sell- 
ing point for the retention of local governance 
systems in the Caribbean. To be sure, the true 
role of local government, even from colonial 
times, was supposed to be development oriented. 
Local government systems were supposed to be a 
training ground for politicians, facilitating them 
with a forum for debate and advocacy. The func- 
tions of local government were all expected to 
have a developmental result. Thus, for instance, 
the building and maintenance of markets allow for 
economic trade as well as a sanitary environment 
for the sale of food. Similarly maintaining parks 
and playgrounds and public spaces is supposed to 
create the enabling environment for healthy life- 
styles. Effectively, in a strong local government/ 
governance system, all the functions provided by 
a local authority are supposed to aid the develop- 
ment of the human person in the community. Of 
course this only happens with good management 
systems (be it human resource, financial, and pro- 
ject) being utilized. 
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In the Caribbean however, as noted earlier, 
local government and governance systems are 
very weak. Moreover, executive local government 
systems exist only in the Bahamas, Barbuda, 
Belize, Dominica, Guyana, Jamaica, Nevis, and 
Trinidad and Tobago, and even in these states the 
local governance systems are heavily restricted in 
what they do. In Dominica, for instance, the vil- 
lage councils have road maintenance as the pri- 
mary function. In the other territories alongside 
the road maintenance function, local governments 
oversee the maintenance of markets, waste collec- 
tion and disposal, and in some instances public 
health and even child welfare. Effectively there is 
no uniform list of functions that local government 
systems undertake, though whatever is done can 
be said to have a developmental impact on the 
citizenry. 

The challenge however has always been ensur- 
ing effectiveness, efficiency, and economy in 
embarking on the work of the local government 
authorities as well as in minimizing corruption. 
These issues become important since most local 
authorities are not financially autonomous and 
depend on central government for subventions, 
which are usually inadequate, as well as staff to 
implement their limited functions. The effect of all 
of this combined is that local government systems 
in the Caribbean region seem to fail at ensuring 
good public management. From this perspective, 
local governance in the Caribbean seems to be 
unable to meet what may be considered to be 
fundamental objectives for any local governance 
system. 


Conclusion 


Although several Caribbean states have stayed on 
the local governance bandwagon, the fact remains 
that the systems in place are merely shadows of 
what a good local governance system should be 
like. Several central governments have agreed that 
there is urgent need to reform, but the reform 
agenda seems to be pegged on electoral victories 
either for central government or local govern- 
ment. Be that as it may, the lobby for local 
governance and more critically elected local 
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government remains strong among the citizenry in 
the Caribbean. Whether central governments will 
adhere to the wishes of the people, we can only 
wait and see. 
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Definition 


Benchmarking is the systematic comparison of 
certain performance measures with predefined 


reference levels, aiming at continuous 
improvement. 

Introduction 

The various facets of “measurement,” “compari- 
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son,” “evaluation,” and “monitoring” of govern- 
ment performance stubbornly continue to be 
topics of international relevance. Within this con- 
text, debates focusing on the subnational level of 
governance have been claiming more and more 
space in the academic and policy arenas. The extra 
attention given to the “local” is easier to explain. 
The decisions and actions of local executives have 
a very real and immediate impact on people’s 
lives. Local governments are the closest link to 
the State for the majority of the world population. 
They are responsible for crucial policy sectors 
such as spatial planning, transport, and utility 
services and are also the enablers of many social 
and cultural activities (LSE Cities 2016). While 
most people already lives in cities, urbanization 
trends will continue to put strain, but also rele- 
vance, on local government institutions around 
the globe. In fact, the decentralization of powers 
from nation states to local governments can cur- 
rently be observed across jurisdictions. 

The endless debate about the advantages ver- 
sus the perverse effects of assessing the perfor- 
mance of local governments and their institutions, 
on the other hand, is not so easy to encapsulate. 
Advocates, on the one hand, claim that local gov- 
ernment benchmarking (the concept is discussed 
in the following section) is an absolute necessity, 
at least if one wishes to have effective and effi- 
cient public services (and public servants!), and 
that measuring, comparing, and monitoring per- 
formance are the only true way of making local 
governments transparent and accountable. Detrac- 
tors, on the other hand, argue that these initiatives 
are generally naive about the reality, open to 
manipulation and disguise methodological and 
technical limitations that ultimately lead to unfair 
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results and pernicious governance impacts. As it 
often turns out, both sides of this debate are right 
in many of their assertions but perhaps exaggerate 
on the potential or the inevitable doom of local 
government benchmarking. 

It is true that most local benchmarking initia- 
tives do not acknowledge the inherent politics of 
the indicators used to measure and compare per- 
formance. As Kitchin et al. (2015: 6) emphasize, 
local government benchmarking systems are 
“complex, politically-infused, sociotechnical sys- 
tems that, rather than reflecting cities, actively 
frame and produce them.” However, most critical 
voices did not spawn from this theoretical and 
very sensible critique. In many ways, the major 
backlash against local government benchmarking 
stems from the fact that performance measure- 
ment was a central piece of the — now widely 
discredited — new public management (NPM) 
paradigm. 

The UK was a frontrunner in the widespread 
adoption of these practices at the local level. The 
creation of the Audit Commission in 1982 and 
subsequent programs such as the Comprehensive 
Performance Assessment (introduced in England 
in 2002, revised in 2005), the Comprehensive 
Area Assessment (introduced in England in 
2008), the Scottish Best Value Audits 
(introduced in 2003 and revised in 2009), and 
the Wales Programme for Improvement 
(replaced the Best Value regime in 2002) were 
all clear indications of this NPM approach to 
local governance (da Cruz and Marques 2014). 
Although the details and effects of these develop- 
ments varied considerably, the mandatory and 
coercive nature of the initiatives was the predom- 
inant attitude. 

Following the British example, similar pro- 
grams were implemented in many other countries 
during the 1980s and 1990s. However, the com- 
pulsory benchmarking initiatives were slowly 
replaced by voluntary schemes. The initial moti- 
vations behind the intention to measure and com- 
pare local government performance were service 
failures that eroded the confidence of citizens and 
of higher tiers of government in the capacity of 
local authorities to deliver. The problem is that the 
“cure” that was generally proposed to overcome 
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the service shortcomings was broadly inadequate. 
In simple terms, NPM supporters called for the 
inclusion of private sector practices into public 
sector entities. Benchmarking itself has its origins 
in the private sector (da Cruz and Marques 2014; 
Ammons and Roenigk 2015). However, as time 
showed, governments and public sector entities 
are much more intricate than private companies. 
The mission, objectives, incentives, rules, and 
regulations that characterize public or govern- 
mental bodies as well as their history, longevity, 
and crucial role in society make them very pecu- 
liar. For all these reasons, the simple/direct import 
of private sector practices to the public sphere was 
destined to failure. 

On several occasions, the counterreaction to 
the NPM legacy and first wave of benchmarking 
initiatives has been to categorize all contemporary 
indicator, dashboard, or other performance mea- 
surement schemes as taking a neoliberal approach 
to local governance. To be fair, any technocratic 
apparatus developed with the supposed intent of 
completely removing political discretion from the 
equation — or with grand claims about its capacity 
to show localities as they really are and even 
single-handedly solve local problems and facili- 
tate more efficient and effective governance — may 
well be a pure ideological (or perhaps simply 
uninformed) endeavor. 

Although research into developing adequate 
local government performance measurement 
devices and benchmarking practices may not be 
so fashionable these days, the fact is that one still 
seems to need it. (In fact, one may always need 
research into this field; with time comes new 
social, political, administrative, and technological 
stimuli and possibilities, which essentially make 
benchmarking a dynamic process.) Despite some 
academic objections, metrics, indicators, and tar- 
gets are the backbone of many processes with a 
real and significant impact on the ground. From 
local infrastructure investment plans to docu- 
ments setting international agendas, the measure- 
ment, comparison, evaluation, and monitoring of 
particular phenomena are operational require- 
ments. For example, the recent Policy Paper for 
Habitat III on urban governance, capacity, and 
institutional development (Habitat III 2016) calls 
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for new indicators that focus on issues like equity 
and participation as a way of shifting attention to 
these problems (e.g., away from the usual con- 
cerns, such as the GDP, which has been measured 
and monitored for decades). 

Even if academics and decision-makers were 
to simply reject benchmarking schemes, 
dismissing them for being incapable of control- 
ling for local governance complexities, they 
would continue to be implemented by auditors, 
donors, analysts, journalists, and many other 
stakeholders. And if these exercises are developed 
with little theoretical knowledge and/or practical 
know-how, then the results are surely bound to be 
meaningless or even pernicious which, in turn, 
would further add to the reaction against local 
government benchmarking programs. A way out 
of this vicious cycle is to keep nurturing an inclu- 
sive and agnostic discussion on the issue, 
envisioning the incremental betterment of the 
use of benchmarking in/by local government, 
which should be viewed as just another tool 
among many available to help protect the public 
interest (however it is conceived locally). This 
entry is an attempt to contribute to this discussion. 

The remainder of this entry is organized as 
follows. The next section briefly describes differ- 
ent types of (local government) benchmarking. 
Section 3 presents some important definitions 
regarding indicators and methodologies that 
have been used to measure and compare local 
government performance. The fourth section dis- 
cusses the strengths and limitations of the use of 
measurement and benchmarking in local gover- 
nance and how they are connected to the purpose 
and target audience. The fifth and final section 
concludes this entry. 


Types of Benchmarking 


“Benchmarking” can be loosely defined as the 
systematic comparison of certain performance 
measures with predefined reference levels, aiming 
at continuous improvement (da Cruz and Marques 
2014). There are however many types of 
benchmarking that differ in their purpose, process, 
and ownership. Ammons and Roenigk (2015) 
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argue that there are three types of benchmarking 
in the public sector, the “comparison of perfor- 
mance statistics,” “visioning initiatives,” and 
“best practice benchmarking.” The most common 
version of benchmarking applied by (local) gov- 
ernments is the comparison of performance 
statistics, where authorities compare their figures 
with applicable standards or the figures of other 
service producers (i.e., other local governments or 
entities providing the same services). This type 
of comparison is sometimes called “metric 
benchmarking” or “results benchmarking” 
(Ammons and Roenigk 2015). Some authors 
also refer to “metric benchmarking” when the 
process involves quantifying the relative perfor- 
mance of local governments. These assessments 
are frequently voluntary but can also be compul- 
sory (e.g., if it is required by higher tiers of gov- 
ernment). The necessary information may be 
collected by a single local government, coopera- 
tively by several municipalities or by a third party. 

The (less common) visioning initiatives focus 
on broad goals for a locality or a region. These 
programs tend to be more based on social targets 
than on service delivery metrics. Best practice 
benchmarking — or “process benchmarking” — 
comprises a detailed scrutiny of particular operat- 
ing or production procedures. The goal here is to 
identify the top performers of a particular process 
(say selective collection of recyclable urban 
waste), understand what makes them top per- 
formers, and ultimately adopt or adapt their prac- 
tices. Finally, it is worth mentioning a type of 
benchmarking that does not fit well in the previ- 
ous categories: “customer survey benchmarking” 
entails the gathering and analysis of customer’s 
(1.e., citizen’s) perceptions (da Cruz and Marques 
2014). 

Another way of categorizing benchmarking 
initiatives has to do with their scope. If a given 
local government compares its performance 
against that of other municipalities (e.g., to learn 
and improve certain processes), it is said that it is 
performing “external benchmarking.” If that local 
government compares the performance of its var- 
ious departments and/or employees (e.g., to 
assign rewards and/or sanctions), the exercise 1s 
called “internal benchmarking.” 
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With regard to their nature, benchmarking can 
be “competitive,” “cooperative,” or “collabora- 
tive” (Kitchin et al. 2015). In competitive 
benchmarking, local governments can be rated 
or ranked regardless of their willingness to partic- 
ipate. In cooperative benchmarking schemes, 
local governments cooperate with the analyst/ 
assessor, usually on the basis that they are not 
competing directly with the other participants 
regarding the issue being compared. The rarer 
case of collaborative benchmarking requires sev- 
eral local governments working together to select 
or design specific indicators and to share informa- 
tion and knowledge with each other. 

Referring back to the role of higher tiers of 
government in the comparison of performance sta- 
tistics of local governments, several distinctions 
can be made (da Cruz and Marques 2014). When 
the central government orders and/or facilitates 
performance reporting, benchmarking can be 
labeled as “vertically intergovernmental.” When 
there is an implicit or explicit comparison between 
local governments, it can be categorized as “hori- 
zontally intergovernmental.” If a higher tier of 
government assumes the design of the 
benchmarking model and the control or supervi- 
sion of information exchange, some authors 
classify this as “compulsory hierarchical man- 
agement” (Kuhlmann and Jäkel 2013). 
A “vertically coordinated management” refers 
to the cases where higher tiers of government 
cooperate with local governments to design the 
model, gather the data, and react to the results. 
“Voluntary local self-management” applies to 
programs where higher levels of government 
have no intervention. Finally, “independent 
monitoring” is used to classify those initiatives 
where the civil society, nongovernment organi- 
zations, scholars, or other stakeholders carry out 
local government benchmarking, for example, 
using perception or publicly available adminis- 
trative data (da Cruz et al. 2016). 


Indicators and Methodologies 


All the abovementioned types of benchmarking 
require different sets of indicators and sometimes 
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models to aggregate these indicators. Indicators 
allow assessing the impact levels of a particular 
phenomenon and ascertaining the degree to which 
a particular objective is being achieved. They do 
not have to be “quantitative” necessarily. Com- 
plex phenomena can be evaluated through 
“constructed” performance descriptors that use 
categories describing and defining the different 
performance levels “qualitatively.” Nevertheless, 
whenever they are conceivable, “direct” 
(or natural) quantitative indicators are preferable, 
because they are unambiguous. But because the 
underlying phenomena of interest are often intan- 
gible or not directly observable, “indirect” 
(or proxy) indicators must be used instead 
(Kitchin et al. 2015). The quality and type of 
data used is a decisive factor for the success of 
any benchmarking exercise. Models based on 
objective, factual, hard data tend to be less con- 
troversial than the ones relying on, for example, 
perception-based data, such as surveys or expert 
coding (da Cruz and Marques 2014). 

There are three main types of local government 
indicators with regard their purpose (da Cruz and 
Marques 2014). “Descriptive” and “contextual” 
indicators provide insight into the operational 
environment of local governments. They repre- 
sent, for example, population, spatial, geographi- 
cal, or natural characteristics that, in most cases, 
are not controllable by local decision-makers. 
“Diagnostic,” “performance,” and “target” indica- 
tors are obviously the ones more relevant for this 
chapter. These indicators may refer to “input” 
(resources required/consumed), “output” 
(amount of work/services provided), “efficiency” 
(relationship between outputs and inputs), “out- 
come” (results, consequences, or impacts), “effec- 
tiveness” (quality, responsiveness, achievement 
rate), or “productivity” (combining efficiency 
and effectiveness or change in efficiency over 
time). When targets are set for these indicators, 
they can be absolute (to reach a predefined level) 
or relative (e.g., to be in the top 10% local gov- 
ernments on that indicator). Finally, “predictive” 
and “conditional” indicators attempt to simulate 
and forecast future events and performances. 
Despite being a growing field with practical 
significance, predictive analytics are not so 
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interesting for local government benchmarking 
(at least as it is defined here). 

As in many other circumstances, on the matter 
of local government benchmarking, indicators are 
merely “partial” measures of performance. 
A “single indicator” will necessarily have a nar- 
row scope, and gauging the “global” performance 
of something as complex as a local government is 
an exercise that involves the consideration of 
many relevant variables and conflicting objec- 
tives. “Composite indicators” combine many sin- 
gle metrics to develop a measure that attempts to 
determine the degree to which many partial objec- 
tives (or the overall objective) are being achieved. 
There are several methods to aggregate single 
indicators and/or consider several variables at 
once. In efficiency or productivity analysis, both 
“parametric” and “nonparametric” methodologies 
have been used to carry out benchmarking 
(da Cruz and Marques 2014). Parametric method- 
ologies require an a priori definition of the cost or 
production function to which each unit is com- 
pared to (e.g., stochastic frontier analysis). Non- 
parametric methodologies use the information 
about the inputs consumed and outputs produced 
within the dataset to estimate the overall scores 
(e.g., data envelopment analysis). These methods 
are also classified as “frontier” when the units are 
compared against an efficient or best practice 
frontier (and “non-frontier’” otherwise). 

The ways in which the many inputs and out- 
puts (and sometimes exogenous variables) are 
rescaled to come about with an overall measure 
of performance in these methods are typically 
quite complex (and opaque), and its practical sig- 
nificance is often contested. Conversely, in multi- 
criteria decision analysis modeling, the focus 1s 
usually on ensuring that the evaluation model fits 
the preferences of the problem owner or relevant 
decision-maker(s) (e.g., that the functions that 
transform impacts measured by the indicators in 
“value” or “utility” and that the weights that allow 
for aggregating the various criteria are in line with 
their value system) (da Cruz et al. 2016). 
Irrespective of the body of knowledge and toolkit 
selected to aggregate single indicators, on many 
occasions, the process is just too complex, 
costly, time-consuming, or controversial to be 
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implemented in practice. The use of scorecards 
and dashboards is often a way to circumvent these 
obstacles (da Cruz and Marques 2014; Kitchin 
et al. 2015). 


Purpose, Audience, and Limitations 
of Benchmarking in Local Government 


The ability to cast a vote periodically in free and 
fair elections is a key societal mechanism to exer- 
cise the “right to the city” (Habitat HI 2016). 
A healthy local democracy, however, requires 
much more than this. For example, populations 
also need to have a voice and to be able to scruti- 
nize the actions of their representatives and “vote 
with their feet.” But to fully enjoy these and other 
crucial privileges, citizens need to have access to 
information. In reality, the point made about local 
democracy and availability of information could 
be made about any levels of governance. None- 
theless, it is worth stressing it here due to the 
visibility (e.g., media attention and other external 
scrutiny) and accountability mechanisms being 
generally weaker at the local level, particularly 
in smaller and mid-sized localities (Transparency 
International 2015). 

The most useful information for any stake- 
holder tends to be the one that is comparable 
(and thus prone to benchmarking exercises such 
as ranking in league tables, assignment of ratings, 
etc.). For example, assuming that, for a given 
locality, the actual local government revenue in a 
particular year corresponded to 70% of what was 
originally budgeted, was this a “good” or a “bad” 
performance? An obvious approach to try to 
answer this question would be to check the imple- 
mentation of the revenue budget in other local 
governments or even the regional or national aver- 
age. It might be the case that this figure is close to 
the average since the mix of funding sources 
raises uncertainty about the budget or certain 
socioeconomic conditions impact on the financial 
income of most localities. Perhaps a local shock or 
a following political decision can explain a lower 
rate (e.g., the Mayor decided to reduce the bulk of 
local taxes in view of a surge of unemployment 
in the locality). Or maybe the local executive 
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endorses poor financial management. This illus- 
tration is also useful to point out that performance 
statistics do not contain answers in themselves. 
They are just a means to tap into the mechanisms 
behind certain phenomena. 

In simple terms, performance measurement 
and benchmarking in local government can have 
two main purposes, which are linked to two dif- 
ferent audiences (e.g., internal management and 
local administrators, as opposed to public 
accountability and local citizens). To begin with, 
there is internal management: as mentioned at the 
outset, local governments are responsible for 
many societal tasks, some more tangible (like 
providing drinking water, treatment of wastewa- 
ter, collection and treatment of urban waste, suit- 
able mobility services, among others) and some 
more intangible (like promoting inclusiveness, 
social equity and cohesion, cultural dynamism, 
economic development, etc.). Regarding the 
more palpable set of responsibilities, irrespective 
of the organizational mode of delivery (1.e., pub- 
lic, mixed or private management), local admin- 
istrations need performance measurement and 
benchmarks to ensure that the services delivered 
are meeting the needs of the population and to 
monitor how public funds are being spent (e.g., 
could the same level of service be delivered at a 
lower cost? would potential savings arise through 
technological innovation or different communica- 
tion strategies? are there exogenous factors affect- 
ing fixed costs?). 

Even if local governments do not engage with 
this type of assessment themselves, they are often 
subject to it via external regulation. Many utility 
and other local infrastructure services are subject 
to the authority of sector-specific regulators 
(though the powers of regulatory agencies can 
vary substantially, from mere “naming and sham- 
ing” influence to tariff-setting prerogatives). 
Other high-level monitoring is very common, for 
instance, concerning municipal finances (e.g., 
debt ratios, financial independence, average pay- 
ment period to suppliers). Many of the perfor- 
mance statistics used for this kind of “internal 
management” are not interesting to the general 
public. In fact, some authors highlight the perils 
of an overload of data (da Cruz and Marques 
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2014). Although, as a principle, all administrative 
information should be accessible to the public 
(at least upon request), the communication strat- 
egy must consider the audience and final users’ 
needs. 

The importance of comparing performance sta- 
tistics on the operations of local public services 
with peer localities as a means (among other 
means) to identify strengths and weaknesses is 
not hugely controversial. One should expect pub- 
lic managers to act professionally and assess and 
monitor performance to be part of the day-to-day 
job. The use of those performance statistics to 
enact rewards and sanctions to and within local 
government administrations, however, is clearly 
problematic. It is problematic because it is impos- 
sible to consider all the factors affecting perfor- 
mance (and it can therefore be biased or unfair); 
because “someone” selected the indicators or 
designed the evaluation model and — willingly or 
unwillingly — attached a certain value system to it 
(which can therefore be challenged); and because 
the main objective of benchmarking (which 
should be seeking continuous improvement) 
becomes a principal-agent game. 

If done sensibly, it is the actual process of 
benchmarking, more than the final results, that 
can generate the most benefit. Thinking about 
problems, discussing practices, and exploring 
ways to assess them collectively contribute to 
organizational learning. The most successful 
local government benchmarking experiences are 
the ones that are able to stimulate “peer-to-peer” 
learning and dissemination of innovative practices 
among localities after comparing data. As 
Ammons and Roenigk (2015: 309) put it: “The 
promise of benchmarking as a management tool 
for local governments rests on the premise that 
organizations can learn from one another. If this 
premise is correct, then the practices that have led 
to success in one local government can be learned 
through benchmarking, adapted as necessary, and 
applied by another local government to improve 
its own operations and results.” 

This idea of learning with peers to adapt or 
adopt new practices is more in line with the con- 
cept of process benchmarking discussed above. 
However, this is not the type of benchmarking 
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more commonly used. There are several reasons 
for this. In particular, it highly depends on the 
willingness and commitment of the participants 
(voluntary schemes tend to be more prone to these 
practices). First, not all representatives and top 
officials and public managers welcome compari- 
sons (Ammons and Roenigk 2015). Mistrust, fear 
of embarrassment, and resistance to reporting 
“bad news” are customary in benchmarking ini- 
tiatives (da Cruz and Marques 2014). Second, 
benchmarking consumes resources. Local gov- 
ernments need to commit time and financial 
resources to engage with robust benchmarking 
processes. In a setting of reduced public budgets, 
local governments might have other immediate 
priorities (although in the long run the investment 
may well pay off). In light of this, many 
benchmarking projects simply rely on the com- 
parison of performance statistics (mostly through 
rankings), neglecting the ultimate objective of 
governance and service improvement and devolv- 
ing the process into a “beauty contest” (Ammons 
and Roenigk 2015). 

Most of the simple examples and illustrations 
mentioned so far focus on assessing specific/ 
bounded problems, services, or activities individ- 
ually. As discussed above, attempting to assess the 
performance of a range of policy sectors or even 
the overall performance of local governments 
generally entails the use of composite indicators 
or of scorecards and dashboards. This is obviously 
a much more ambitious undertaking. There is no 
denying, however, that, if feasible, it could be 
useful for citizens and other stakeholders. On the 
whole, populations are concerned with all aspects 
of local governance. They are also more 
concerned (and affected by) results and outcomes 
than with intermediate measures. Scholars from 
various fields of research (public administration, 
operational research, sociology, political science, 
etc.) should continue to carry out enquiries into 
this topic. 

Despite the complications, there is already a 
wealth of recent studies on the design and use of 
composite indicators to assess and inform local 
governance practices. The Municipal Transpar- 
ency Index developed in Portugal, for example, 
is an interesting case (da Cruz et al. 2016). This 
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tool, which proposes to assess the transparency of 
local governments by scrutinizing the type and 
amount of information disclosed by them on 
their official websites, was modeled in a partici- 
patory manner, where a group of decision-makers 
with legitimacy to weigh in on the topic defined 
what should be measured and how it should be 
valued in the assessment. Other interesting exam- 
ples exist in the literature, and the success factor 
seems to be the extent to which the analysts/ 
facilitators can consider the needs of the final 
users as well as the opinions of those being 
monitored and develop a protocol that safe- 
guards them from misconceived reactions and 
allows for identifying the reasons behind 
(superior/inferior) performance. 

Beyond the substantive issues at the core of 
local government benchmarking, other more prac- 
tical limitations need also to be considered. Some 
of these issues are connected to human error. As in 
other applications, collecting data and measuring 
local government performance typically require a 
battery of coders and assessors, which unavoid- 
ably add “noise” to the data. The items being 
scored can also be imperfect measures of the 
phenomenon they propose to gauge. Sometimes, 
the indicators can even have a perverse effect. 
Consider now a case where the implementation 
of the spending budget is used as a proxy measure 
to assess the credibility of the local policies and 
planning (e.g., as a percentage, weighting each 
entry of the budget by its initial amount). The 
normative belief here would be that rates of bud- 
get execution close to 100% would indicate higher 
credibility. However, a local government that 
managed to attain considerable savings in the 
expected spending (e.g., because it innovated 
and found cheaper ways to deliver services or a 
specific project proved to be unattractive due to 
some external development) will have an incen- 
tive to spend “no matter what,” even if it is waste- 
ful, in order to appear more credible in its 
commitments (if there is no effort to contextualize 
these indicators, which is the most common case 
in local government benchmarking schemes). Set- 
ting off strategic responses to maximize scores, 
with little care for the true public interest, is 
a major drawback of many local government 
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benchmarking practices. Finally, some authors 
argue that benchmarking deploys isomorphic 
forces that drive local governments toward 
adopting the same practices and, therefore, pro- 
moting uniformity rather than innovation and 
improvement. Other authors, however, claim that 
process benchmarking is actually an “act of defi- 
ance” in relation to isomorphism by fostering 
local governments to depart from the “business 
as usual” whenever superior practices are identi- 
fied (Ammons and Roenigk 2015). 


Conclusion 


It is important to keep in mind that very often 
“what gets measured is what matters.” This can 
be problematic by putting too much emphasis on 
certain more tangible (and therefore more “mea- 
surable”) problems. Still, in local governance 
the problem certainly supersedes the tool. And 
the problem is how to keep improving and 
reinventing the practices of local governments so 
that their key role in governance and their rela- 
tionship with citizens and other stakeholders can 
continuously respond to a dynamic environment 
and contribute to a healthier and fairer society. 
When done sensibly, benchmarking can assist in 
this endless effort. However, it is just a small part 
of a much larger set of concerns and approaches to 
the problem. 

If local government benchmarking passes all 
the preliminary tests (e.g., there is willingness to 
engage by the local leaders, the stakeholders 
involved are conscious of the limitations and 
inherent implications of using indicators and 
benchmarking to inform local governance, 
resources are available to carry out the assessment 
and inquire into the causes,...), there are still 
many matters to consider. First and foremost, 
one needs to make sure the right things are being 
measured, in the right way, and that the results are 
in the right format, considering the purpose and 
audience. One also needs to ensure that the 
champions of benchmarking initiatives are con- 
stantly aware and flexible enough to change the 
scheme (e.g., adapt to new or newly uncovered 
requirements) and committed to critically 
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evaluate the likely unintended effects. With all 
these steps and requirements, local government 
benchmarking can be very complex and indeed 
very costly. The research community may help 
navigate the complexity and curb these costs by 
trying to adopt a nonideological approach to the 
issue ex ante. 

It is a matter of fact that most contemporary 
benchmarking efforts in local government simply 
rely on comparison of performance statistics. 
There is generally no effort to conduct further 
analyses concerning the causes for inferior/supe- 
rior practices or outcomes and very little engage- 
ment between local governments and their 
departments about these matters. Without this 
follow-up built into the schemes, benchmarking 
becomes a hollow game that corrupts the theoret- 
ical objectives and prompts defensiveness and 
even rejection by the stakeholders. 

Another beneficial change in the perceptions 
about local government benchmarking would 
have to do with communication, particularly 
when the audience/final user is the general 
public (effective communication in internal 
benchmarking is also important, but its lack may 
not be so damaging in this case). It is important to 
raise awareness about the boundaries of 
benchmarking and the fact that “bad” results or 
scores do not necessarily reflect “bad” perfor- 
mances or incompetency. There might be a good 
reason to run a deficit or sustain higher debt levels. 
It might be the right thing to do, given the needs of 
the local population or the electoral commitments 
of the executive. However, once again, 
benchmarking can lend a hand to politicians who 
seek to defend their nonconforming, though very 
legitimate, performance. Benchmarking has many 
problems and limitations. However, placing all 
trust in political rhetoric does not sound ideal as 
a sole alternative to it (the track record of many 
localities suggests so). There are many 
approaches to observe and understand local gov- 
ernance (e.g., ethnographic studies, multi- 
disciplinary approaches) that produce different 
but valuable insights. 

In an ideal world, process benchmarking 
would be the preferred form for local govern- 
ments, but, in practice, this rarely ever happens 
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(some of the reasons were discussed above) even 
though, in theory, this type of cooperation should 
be more expected in the public sector (since pri- 
vate entities tend to protect knowledge for com- 
petitive leverage and commercial advantage). As 
a second best alternative, the comparison of per- 
formance statistics can also have its merits. Its 
success highly depends on the process of design- 
ing the scheme and on the uses of the scores. 
Attempting to introduce high-powered incentives 
by linking financial incentives (e.g., block grants 
by the central government) can result in unfair 
results on the ground. Naming and shaming prac- 
tices are certainly much more harmless in that 
sense. 

Indicators and benchmarking models are 
infused with values, politics, and context. For 
this reason, it is crucial to avoid that perfor- 
mance measurement and benchmarking become 
yet another tool by the powerful and for the 
powerful against the weak. Benchmarking will 
never solve all the problems of local govern- 
ments. It will also never replace the political 
process, and the grand claims about the potential 
of technocratic solutions should be critically 
challenged. However, if adequately designed, it 
can help local institutions and other public enti- 
ties to do a better job in the pursuit of the priorities 
that should be set by the legitimate representatives 
of the citizens. 
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Synonyms 


Answerability; Culpability; Economy; Liability; 
Responsibility; Self-denial 


Definition 


Accountability is an obligation to provide an 
account to someone with a legitimate interest. Its 
historic origins were formalized through the prac- 
tice of bookkeeping and the discipline of account- 
ing. Public accountability is considered to be a 
cornerstone of modern democracy. 

Austerity, as experienced by the UK economy 
since 2010, is a form of government-induced 
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deflation in which the economy adjusts through 
the reduction of wages, prices, and public spend- 
ing to restore competitiveness, which is, allegedly, 
best achieved through cutting the state’s budget, 
debts, and deficits. 


Introduction 


This is a descriptive review of legislative, policy, 
and organizational developments in English 
local government between 2010 and 2015. 
Under the Conservative-led Coalition govern- 
ment, accountability and transparency arrange- 
ments were subject to significant change. 

This entry begins with a discussion of the 
literature on accountability and transparency and 
what this means for public management, before 
contextualizing it to local government in England. 
It suggests five themes that may also be relevant 
for policy makers and practitioners before draw- 
ing some generalized conclusions. 

One question often raised is whether account- 
ability and transparency are the same thing, sup- 
port one another or can undermine one another. 
Hood (2010) refers to this as “Siamese twins, 
matching parts and awkward couple.” 

Accountability is an obligation to provide an 
account to someone with a legitimate interest. It 
involves a counting of possessions and the classi- 
fying of information on the basis of norms and 
conventions. Its historic origins were therefore 
formalized through the practice of bookkeeping 
and the discipline of accounting (Bovens et al. 
2014). For the public services in the UK, 
the formalization of accountability was initially 
manifested through accounting as an assessment 
by an audit (financial conformance). More recently, 
the accounting aspect of assessment has been fur- 
ther formalized through detailed performance 
management arrangements (operational perfor- 
mance) and ever expanding regulation as bodies 
that perform assessment increasingly cover every 
aspect of accountability from health and safety to 
equality, etc. (Power 1997). This expanding remit 
has been championed for strengthening account- 
ability (Campbell-Smith 2008; Audit Commission 
2009), but while it has had benefits, there have also 
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been negative effects (Downe et al. 2010; Martin 
et al. 2013). This includes a challenge on cost 
grounds and whether it provides overall value for 
money. 

In contrast to accountability, transparency 
champions openness as a means to prevent abuses 
of power, which has had a strong influence on 
democratic governance (Bovens et al. 2014). 
Initially, transparency was formalized in the UK 
public services through an opening up of archives, 
making minutes publicly available, and unlocking 
meetings for public attendance. This was to make 
information, data, and discussion more open, 
visible, and free as part of transparency processes 
that support accountability. In recent decades, 
tranparency in the UK and elsewhere has 
increased through the Freedom of Information 
Act and other initiatives and especially following 
the opportunities to share data and meetings 
online through the internet and e-government 
where there has been an exponential increase in 
data availability. 

Over recent decades, in order to facilitate 
accountability, various governments have brought 
in significant performance management frame- 
works and thereby accumulated more information 
about how subnational levels of government are 
operating. However, as governments have empha- 
sized some aspects of performance management, 
such as building measurement systems to acquire 
more performance data, they have sometimes 
neglected wider organizational change that 
would facilitate the use of such information at 
the implementation level (Ferry et al. 2017). 

Since the early 1980s, successive UK govern- 
ments have also supplemented financial controls, 
through audit for financial conformance, with a 
range of centralized performance management 
frameworks that set out how local government 
should operate and what they should focus 
on. The performance of individual local authori- 
ties were monitored against these frameworks 
through a comprehensive system of indicators 
and external audit and inspection, in order to try 
and create a “golden thread” that linked ministe- 
rial objectives and pronouncements with the 
administration of policy at the local level. These 
initiatives sought to facilitate the continuous 
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improvement of public services and assess this 
improvement through the “economy, efficiency, 
and effectiveness” with which local authorities 
delivered services — with these values for money, 
objectives were reflected in performance frame- 
works and indicators. 

In contrast, since 2010, the Government 
has embraced a policy of “austerity localism” 
(Lowndes and Pratchett 2012) and undertaken 
governing and budgeting for deficit reduction 
through changes to the spending review, budget, 
and audit and accountability arrangements (Ferry 
and Eckersley 2015). For example, reforms such 
as the Localism Act 2011 have given local author- 
ities greater autonomy over spending decisions 
but not local revenue generation. Other changes 
have seen the abolition of the Audit Commission, 
which previously coordinated and delivered exter- 
nal audit, inspection, and national reports on 
locally delivered public services in the UK 
(Timmins and Gash 2014) and the abandonment 
of performance management frameworks and per- 
formance audit that has meant that since 2010, 
local authorities have been less focused on service 
outputs and outcomes than was previously the 
case (NAO 2014). 

The Local Audit and Accountability Act 2014 
confirmed that future local authority audits would 
be overseen centrally by the NAO, focus solely on 
financial management, and have no performance 
assessment. This, together with the prevailing 
austerity, made “financial conformance” rather 
than “operational performance,” the overriding 
focus, for both central and local government and 
ostensibly weakened local accountability, because 
it obscured the potential impact of austerity cuts 
(Ferry and Eckersley 2015). 

The NAO have recently demonstrated how 
“changes in public service provision have 
increased the risk of provider failure’ (NAO 
2015, p. 9), and the accountability deficit for per- 
formance at an “individual” local authority level is 
only partially addressed through the NAO (2014) 
value for money report on “financial sustainabil- 
ity.” The “lack” or inadequacy of performance 
information currently available also makes 
assessing the value for money aspects of financial 
sustainability a “challenge.” Essentially, the NAO 
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suggest that the new accountability and audit 
arrangements lets us know if the DCLG and local 
authorities are spending within budget, but not 
what value the public are getting for their money. 

To make up for the diminution in accountabil- 
ity arrangements, the transparency agenda led to 
ministerial claims that an army of “armchair audi- 
tors” would fill the accountability void created by 
the closure of the Audit Commission and the 
abandonment of performance audit (DCLG 
2010), but this has demonstrably failed to materi- 
alize with the result that local authorities are not 
comprehensively or robustly assessed on the 
quality of service outputs and outcomes (Ferry 
et al. 2015). This, combined with austerity, has 
reinforced the principle that holding down input 
costs through an overriding focus on budgetary 
stewardship is the predominant managerial objec- 
tive within local authorities, which means that 
there is reduced scope for officers to innovate or 
try new ideas (Ferry et al. 2017). 

In England, over the last 5 years, it is contended 
that the accountability arrangements have dimin- 
ished and not been adequately replaced by trans- 
parency initiatives. Research from elsewhere, 
however, suggests that over the longer term some 
performance information use will be reintroduced 
as financial stress eases and the focus once again 
shifts back to value for money and not merely 
cutback management (Raudla et al. 2013). This is 
very important and a number of themes can be set 
out for critical reflection by global policy makers 
and practitioners alike. This may contribute to a 
broader debate on accountability and transparency 
which are particularly important pillars underpin- 
ning our democratic system of governance but are 
also important to jurisdictions with other forms of 
governance. Five themes from our study will now 
be set out, to be followed by some generalized 
conclusions. 


Theme 1: Transparency May Not 
Adequately Replace Accountability 


For English local government, the accountability 
and transparency arrangements are now part of a 
more complex organizational landscape wherein 
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it is contended that accountability has been 
reduced and not adequately replaced by increased 
transparency. 

For example, in terms of accountability, the 
emphasis is now firmly on financial conformance 
and Sector Led Improvement (SLI) by local gov- 
ernment themselves (House of Commons 2011). 
Value for money capability has been significantly 
reduced following abolition of the Audit Commis- 
sion and decommissioning of corporate perfor- 
mance management arrangements. Future policy 
makers must decide if they need to strengthen 
accountability particularly when austerity recedes 
and the focus on cutback management becomes 
less paramount and gives way to a revised interest 
in value for money. 

Audit arrangements are now subject to the 
Local Audit and Accountability Act 2014, which 
repealed the Audit Commission Act 1998 and 
reformed the processes for performance and finan- 
cial audit of local government. These reforms 
included abolishing the Audit Commission 
(which closed on 31 March 2015) and transferring 
a number of its responsibilities to other organiza- 
tions, including the NAO. In the place of the Audit 
Commission, there is a new framework for local 
public audit, due to start after the Commission’s 
current contracts with audit suppliers end in 2016/ 
17 or potentially in 2019/20 if all the contracts are 
extended. A transitional body Public Sector Audit 
Appointments Limited (PSAA) will oversee the 
contracts in the intervening period. The NAO will 
produce the code of practice and supporting 
guidelines for local authorities as well as enhance 
its existing value for money studies by conducting 
a small number of reports into local public service 
delivery. 

Once the transitional audit arrangements come 
to an end, local public sector bodies will have the 
power to appoint their own auditors, although 
local bodies can collaborate and continue to pro- 
cure audit at a collective or national level 
(Timmins and Gash 2014). 

In terms of performance management, the coa- 
lition government has dismantled much of the 
performance management framework for local 
government, replacing centrally driven perfor- 
mance reporting and data requirements in favor 
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of sector self-regulation, transparency, and local 
accountability. 

Following the abolition of national perfor- 
mance frameworks, local authorities and the 
LGA introduced a SLI approach to improvement 
(House of Commons 2011; Timmins and Gash 
2014). This is based on four underlying princi- 
ples: Local authorities are responsible for their 
own performance, local authorities should be 
accountable locally not nationally, there is a 
sense of collective responsibility for the perfor- 
mance of the sector as a whole, and the role of the 
LGA is to provide tools and support (LGA 2015). 


Theme 2: Loss of Formal Information 
and Interrogation Capacity Has Not 
Been Replaced by Informal 
Arrangements 


Information and its interrogation have both suf- 
fered a significant loss of capacity partially due to 
the abolition of the Audit Commission and the 
dismantling of performance management arrange- 
ments. This creates significant challenges in being 
able to ascertain what programs to undertake and 
determine which are providing value for money. 
The diminishing evidence base leaves things more 
open to opinion and politics. Citizens may there- 
fore judge on a diverse range of things, and there 
is less independent evidence to refute or support 
such judgments. 

DCLG’s local authority statistics and CIPFA’s 
financial and performance databases allow for 
investigation and analysis of expenditure and 
performance information although the latter is 
only available to subscribers. However, the col- 
lection, analysis, availability, transparency, and 
interrogation of these data and other local author- 
ity statistics have become increasingly difficult 
since 2010. 

Although ministers argued initially that volun- 
teer “armchair auditors” would step into the gap 
created by the Audit Commission’s abolition and 
analyze the data published under transparency 
requirements, this has not proved to be the 
case. Even if this army of volunteer researchers 
had emerged, they would be unable to draw 
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meaningful conclusions and recommendations 
from the raw data that has become available 
(House of Commons Public Accounts Committee 
2015). 


Theme 3: Austerity and Cutback 
Management Will Challenge 
Governance Relationships 


During the recent sustained period of austerity in 
England, the theory and practice of cutback man- 
agement has been adopted. These new arrange- 
ments coupled with localism for English local 
government (Lowndes and Pratchet 2012) have 
provided a significant challenge for practitioners 
in the governance of their local authorities, lead- 
ership of services, and strategic alignment of plans 
and delivery especially for those involving multi- 
ple partners. 

Practitioners must therefore understand these 
pressures and manage the risks associated with 
cutback management but also make provision 
for governance, leadership, and strategic align- 
ment for the future when austerity recedes and 
value for money becomes more paramount. 
Good governance enables a local authority’s lead- 
ership to pursue its vision effectively and also 
underpins that vision with control and the man- 
agement of risk. To assist good governance, 
CIPFA and the Society of Local Authority Chief 
Executives (SOLACE) issued Delivering Good 
Governance in Local Government: Framework 
and Accompanying Guidance Note in 2007, 
which was updated in 2012 through an addendum 
and revisions. 

To facilitate strategic alignment, DCLG awarded 
the CIPFA/SOLACE Framework “proper practices” 
status through nonstatutory guidance. As a result, 
local authorities must prepare and publish an annual 
governance statement to accompany the statement 
of accounts in order to meet a statutory requirement 
set out in Regulation 4(2) of the Accounts and Audit 
Regulations 2003, as amended by the Accounts and 
Audit (Amendment) (England) Regulations 2006. 
This regulation requires local authorities to prepare a 
statement of internal control in accordance with the 


Framework’s “proper practices” for developing and 
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maintaining a local code of governance and for 
discharging accountability for the proper conduct 
of public business. These statements follow a stan- 
dardized template set out in the framework, in which 
local authorities make their practices and structures 
open and explicit, and map them against agreed best 
practice. This helps to ensure that governance prac- 
tices are strategically aligned. 

However, strategic alignment is under pres- 
sure, because local government has been under- 
going significant change in an increasingly 
complex environment. In addition to economic 
and financial sustainability challenges, the Local- 
ism Act and other legislation has brought new 
roles, opportunities, and greater flexibility. Fur- 
thermore, local authorities have been changing 
their models of service delivery for some time; 
local public services are now delivered directly, 
through partnerships, collaboration, and commis- 
sioning, and by combined authorities. The intro- 
duction of new structures and ways of working 
provide challenges for strategic alignment in man- 
aging risk, ensuring transparency, and demon- 
strating accountability. 


Theme 4: A Reduction in Performance 
Information Is Constraining Public 
Reporting, Scrutiny, and Public 
Assurance 


The changes to performance management infor- 
mation in particular has meant that reporting is 
more partial, scrutiny has become more variable, 
structures have changed, and quality assurance is 
receding with the demise of professionalized per- 
formance audit. Public assurance of value for 
money is therefore more difficult to establish. 
Local authority financial reporting to central 
government now focuses solely on financial infor- 
mation. The reports are based on the statutory 
requirement for local authorities to ensure account- 
ability and transparency for financial stewardship, 
which is set out in the Local Government Act 1972. 
A single individual, the Section 151 Officer (who is 
often the finance director and must be a qualified 
accountant), is personally responsible for produc- 
ing a balanced revenue budget every year. The 
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Local Government Act 2003 makes a balanced 
budget a requirement and the Section 151 officer 
has to report on the robustness of estimates and 
adequacy of reserves. These budgets and reports 
are then subject to a financial audit. Since 2010, 
there has been no statutory requirement for local 
authorities to produce performance reports for cen- 
tral government. 

Internal “overview and scrutiny” committees 
were established by the Local Government Act 
2000. They were intended as a counterbalance 
to the new executive structures created by that 
Act, which required all large local authorities to 
introduce either elected mayors or a leader and 
cabinet system. The role of these committees was 
to develop and review policy and make recom- 
mendations to the council. Following the Local- 
ism Act 2011, councils with executive governance 
arrangements are only required to have one over- 
view and scrutiny committee that is independent 
of the executive. 

Many local authorities have separate staff and 
financial resources for overview and scrutiny 
committees, although annual surveys conducted 
by the Centre for Public Scrutiny indicate con- 
stantly diminishing resources over the last 8 years 
(Centre for Public Scrutiny 2015). The Centre has 
recently called on local authorities to “up their 
game” in respect of scrutiny following the scan- 
dals associated with children’s services in Rother- 
ham, and a report by Grant Thornton highlighted 
concerns from officers and councilors that they no 
longer provide sufficient interrogation. 


Theme 5: Changing the Mix of 
Accountability and Transparency 
Arrangements May Involve Value for 
Money Risks 


The challenges of austerity localism for the 
financial sustainability and resilience of local 
government coupled with significant changes to 
accountability and transparency arrangements 
raise real and potential value for money risks. 
The statutory requirements of the Local 
Audit and Accountability Act 2014 concentrate 
on annual financial reporting. This may hinder 
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broader short-, medium-, and long-term sus- 
tainable management of financial and other 
resources. 

These risks are not mitigated by other parts 
of the performance management and/or public 
assurance regimes, which could be perceived as 
a weakness of the current regime over previous 
performance and financial assurance arrangements. 

The problem is compounded by the abolition 
of centralized performance monitoring frame- 
works, comparable quality assured indicators, 
and the Audit Commission itself and ultimately 
means that there is insufficient data available on 
the quality and scope of local government services 
as well as very limited capacity to interrogate this 
data effectively. 


Conclusions 


Public accountability may be a cornerstone of 
democracy but in advanced western liberal 
democracies, transparency is perceived to be rel- 
atively less expensive because of the capacity and 
capability of the internet to disseminate large 
quantities of data that citizens readily have access 
to. It is therefore an attractive option in times 
of austerity and financial cutbacks for policy 
makers and practitioners to reduce professional- 
ized accountability as a means to save money and 
to promote transparency as a surrogate. 

However, an important issue for policy 
makers, regulators, and practitioners is that trans- 
parency is not a straightforward panacea for a 
reduction in accountability arrangements. Finan- 
cial cutbacks alone should not be an acceptable 
reason to undermine and significantly reduce pub- 
lic accountability. 

It is easy to appreciate, if not wholly to neither 
agree with nor consider suitable, how financial 
conformance has been allowed to become the 
main focus of a reduced professionalized account- 
ability apparatus as part of the policy and practice 
of cutback management under austerity in the 
UK. The problem is that such arrangements are 
not adequate for the assessment of value for 
money or for assessing neither the financial resil- 
lence nor the sustainability of public services. 
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This is because these arrangements generate sig- 
nificant challenges for governance, leadership, 
and strategic alignment in managing risk. Indeed 
systemic “service” failure becomes a concern as 
the sole focus becomes the budget. This problem 
is only exacerbated as reporting is partial, scrutiny 
variable and quality assurance reducing as the 
focus becomes the current financial position rather 
than a comprehensive view of performance. 
Essentially, any changes in accountability and 
transparency arrangements inevitably change the 
risk profile with regards to value for money. 

If we are to have economic efficient and effec- 
tive public services, which the citizen has the right 
to expect, then arrangements to properly assess 
operational performance are just as important and 
must complement those for financial confor- 
mance. This should be the case whether public 
money is being used during austerity or in a period 
of growth. In a liberal democracy, the assurance of 
the public that government is providing appropri- 
ate stewardship of public money is sacrosanct and 
so should the achievement of value for money. 
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Local Governments and Crisis 
Management 


Romeo B. Lavarias 

Division of Emergency Management, City of 
Miramar Fire-Rescue Department, Miramar, 
FL, USA 


Synonyms 


Contingency planning; Crisis planning; Disaster 
management; Disaster planning; Emergency man- 
agement; Emergency preparedness 


Definition 


Crisis management refers to the efforts made by 
organizations to prepare for, respond to, recover 
from, and mitigate against disasters and crises. 


Introduction 


In the Handbook of Crisis and Emergency Man- 
agement (Farazmand 2001), the editor’s discus- 
sion of the nature of crisis is still relevant today as 
it was in 2000, in the context of its impact on local 
government. The editor accurately states that cri- 
ses, “scramble plans, interrupt continuities, and 
brutally paralyze normal government operations 
and human lives” (p. 3). He elaborates that there 
are “two types of crisis: a process-oriented one 
developing over a period of time, and the other a 
sudden rupture developing within weeks, days, 
hours, or even minutes” (Farazmand 1996). The 
first description of what constitutes a crisis has 
been applied generally to a local government 
experiencing a natural disaster (hurricane, flood, 
wildfire, landslide, mudslide, earthquake, etc.) 
through setting up policies and procedures to mit- 
igate and prepare for these eventualities. How- 
ever, in today’s complex society, the second 
description of crisis is much more reflective of 
what local governments face today. Crisis in 
local government does not only include natural 
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disasters (add tsunamis and nuclear reactor melt- 
down to the list), but now must include domestic 
terrorist attacks (homegrown terrorism); bioterror- 
ism; school shooting; active shooter; controversial 
police shooting; disease outbreaks (Zika virus); 
cyber attack; ransomware; local governments’ 
own internal issues, 1.e., Flint water crisis; and 
the effects of climate change. 

But while the types of crisis events have 
increased, natural disasters are still the prevalent 
crisis for local governments. According to the 
International Federation of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies, there were a total of 317 natu- 
ral disasters that affected 94 countries. These 
disasters impacted 107,000,000 people. Of this 
total 58,000,000 people in China were affected 
by floods and drought, 5,884 people were killed 
by technological disasters, and 8,186 people were 
killed by other natural disasters. The top five 
disasters globally from 2005 to 2014 were floods 
(1,753), earthquakes (1,254), storms (988), heat 
wave (262), and drought (223). Regardless, local 
government must be able to handle any crisis 
confidently and effectively because “...public 
support is a key pillar of effective government. 
Negative views of government diminish stake- 
holder interest in solving government’s opera- 
tional problems and undermine the ability of 
government ...” (Lavigna 2009). 

The field of crisis management is known by 
other names, such as emergency preparedness, 
disaster management, emergency management, 
disaster planning, contingency planning, crisis 
planning, incident management, organizational 
resilience, and so forth. However, crisis manage- 
ment coincides with emergency management in 
terms of establishing a solid structure on how to 
be resilient after a disaster (Maldonado 2015). The 
beginning of this field in the United States, and its 
formal and modern conception for the purposes of 
this discussion, started from the creation of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) in 1979 through President Jimmy 
Carter’s Executive Order 12127. Yet even before 
FEMA’s formal creation, the field of emergency 
management suffered from lack of interest and an 
identity crisis. It was most aptly described in 
Dwight Waldo’s (1980) book, The Enterprise of 
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Public Administration: A Summary View, where 
he stated, 


When editor-in-chief of the Public Administration 
Review, I tried to identify someone willing to organize 
a symposium on what I called alternately disaster 
management and emergency management. Again, 
even advertising for a symposium editor failed: not a 
single candidate. The reasons for our collective indif- 
ference I judged to be several, including a perceived 
lack of professional pay off in this area and vague 
sense that it is peculiar if not un-American to be 
looking for trouble. Most fundamentally I think this 
is involved: Administration 1s concerned with ratio- 
nality, order, calculability, efficiency: how can these be 
applied to the unpredictable, the disorderly, the 
destructive? (p. 185) 


Waldo’s (1980) statements are correct por- 
trayals of the way environment crisis and emer- 
gency managers operate. Their efforts are 
attempts at mitigating the unpredictable, disor- 
derly, and destructive elements of a crisis in an 
environment where order and efficiency are the 
primary objectives of an organization. Somers and 
Svara (2009) go on to state that 


. . there is an inherent inconsistency between ‘man- 
agement’ and ‘emergency.’ Management seeks to 
control and regularize activities. It seeks to reduce 
variation across a wide range of occurrences and to 
achieve optimal conditions. In contrast to normal 
management problems, emergencies are rare and 
unique. Some aspects of “emergencies” can be 
“managed” in a traditional sense, but anticipating 
emergencies takes managers into the realm of 
uncertainty, and responding to emergencies requires 
creativity and flexibility in dealing with circum- 
stances that cannot be fully anticipated. (p. 181) 


Waldo’s (1980) position about public adminis- 
tration and emergency management is further 
refined by Waugh (2007) who states that, 


There is a natural affinity between public administra- 
tion and emergency management largely because 
emergency managers plan, organize, manage, 
human resource, lead, coordinate, review and deal 
with budgets. Whether they work in the public, 
non-profit, or private sector, their organizational 
responsibilities are critical to their disaster responsi- 
bilities. Indeed, most of their time is spent in manag- 
ing human and financial resources and dealing with 
other officials and organizations. The discipline of 
public administration provides a foundation for 
emergency management educational programs and 
the discipline is increasingly associated with emer- 
gency management research. (p. 163) 
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Waugh (2007, p. 3) reflects on the origin of 
emergency management as the “quintessential 
governmental role. It is the role for which com- 
munities were formed and governments were con- 
stituted in the first place — to provide support and 
assistance when the resources of individuals and 
families are overwhelmed.” Emergency manage- 
ment today is seen as a complex function that 
involves almost every facet of everyday life, a 
multitude of subjects, and coordination among 
a variety and multitude of local, state, federal, 
nonprofit, and nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs). Crisis and emergency managers need to 
be able to successfully understand how each facet 
works individually as well as together toward a 
common goal. According to McGuire and Silvia 
(2010), “... public managers find themselves in 
situations in which the problems facing their orga- 
nization are increasingly severe, [that] they will 
[have to] reach out to other entities and agencies” 
(p. 286). The study by McGuire and Silvia dem- 
onstrates that the emergency manager ... is 
affected greatly by his or her operating environ- 
ment and that his or her perceptions of the severity 
of problems and managerial skill explain the level 
of intergovernmental collaborative activity by that 
manager” (p. 287). 


National Incident Management System (NIMS) 
Taking into account the challenges mentioned 
earlier that today’s crisis and emergency managers 
contend with, a system that addresses the preven- 
tion, response, recovery, and mitigation of a crisis 
had to be developed. It had to be a system that 
would enable local government personnel to work 
together to address a common crisis as well as 
provide an image to residents that their local gov- 
ernment was in control. According to Walters 
(2010), the general public expects the federal gov- 
ernment will “ride in” to save the day when, in 
reality, an effective emergency management 
structure’s foundation is a combination of a well- 
developed local response capacity with some help 
from the state (p. 35). In addition, no two disasters 
are ever the same, because each disaster has its 
unique quirks that may require different intergov- 
ernmental responsibilities and relationships 
(Walters 2010). So a crisis or emergency manager 
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may find him- or herself having to coordinate with 
several levels of government (federal, state, and 
local), nongovernmental organizations, adjacent 
jurisdictions, the media, and all city departments. 
In short, according to Waugh (2007), in the event 
of a crisis or disaster there will be “a large cast of 
actors, with a broad range of capabilities and 
variety of intentions. As a result of this reality, to 
be able to coordinate an intergovernmental, multi- 
organizational, public-nonprofit-private sector 
network can and will be a monumental task. It 
will be a task that requires considerable technical, 
administrative, political, social and interpersonal 
skill.” Complicating the task is the constant 
changeover of personnel in all these organiza- 
tions. This aspect is identified in a white paper 
prepared by the National Homeland Security Con- 
sortium in October 2010, where “the impending 
change of federal, state, and territorial leaders in 
key positions can create instability” (p. 6). This is 
why NIMS was created. 

According to FEMA (2016) and its policy that 
all incidents (crises) begin and end locally, NIMS 
provides “a comprehensive, national approach to 
incident management that is applicable at all juris- 
dictional levels and across functional disciplines. 
One of the key intents of NIMS is to improve 
coordination and cooperation between public 
and private entities in a variety of incident man- 
agement activities and provide a common stan- 
dard for overall incident management.” NIMS 
enables government at all levels (federal, state, 
tribal, and local), the private sector, and non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) to work 
together on incidents regardless of the incident’s 
cause, size, location, or complexity (FEMA 
2016). In essence, whether it is a single agency 
fire response to a multiagency, multijurisdictional 
natural disaster, or terrorism response, NIMS cre- 
ates a common language and common hierarchy 
where regardless of an organization’s purpose 
staff can all operate seamlessly and without the 
confusion of individual departmental jargon or 
specific internal operations that are unfamiliar to 
other departments. 

According to Kiltz (2011, p. 9), “In order to 
prepare professionals to serve within the home- 
land security enterprise, it will be necessary to 
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provide them with the knowledge and skills to 
perceive, analyze and respond to disasters and 
crisis from multiple perspectives and paradigms.” 
However, even with NIMS in place, local govern- 
ments face the issue of a lack of NIMS trained 
personnel. When NIMS experienced trained staff 
leave, they are replaced by new staff that are not 
trained in NIMS or may not have even been 
through a disaster. Complicating the lack of 
trained staff further is new disaster technology, 
new standards of procedures, and communica- 
tions with city staff and residents. New disaster 
technology (WebEOC, weather apps, disaster 
apps, etc.) provides a streamline and efficient 
way to monitor a crisis anytime; however the 
system is often only used during a crisis. It leads 
to staff being unable to remember their training 
(if they had any) to properly use the system, which 
results in the need for on the spot refresher train- 
ing under the pressure of an upcoming crisis. New 
technologies are constantly being introduced and 
standards of procedures are constantly being 
revised and updated. But how they may impact a 
crisis is often not considered in their development 
or deployment to those staff that will need to 
utilize it before, during, and after a crisis. It results 
in conflicting rules that may hinder the local gov- 
ernment staff in carrying out its duties during a 
crisis. Finally, with the increasing dependency 
and utility of social media, there is a constant 
need for information from staff and residents on 
what to do, where to go for resources, and how to 
reduce the impact of a crisis. It requires constant 
and almost instantaneous information pushed out 
quickly and accurately, which can be complicated. 
Staff is often working under short time frames, 
with incomplete information due to lack of feed- 
back from the environment, power shortages, 
and lack of adequate resources. A proposed rem- 
edy to the situation is constant year round training 
and exercises coupled with the simple use of 
checklists. 


Training and Exercise 


Local governments’ ability to plan, respond to, 
and recover from a broad range of crises and 
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disasters in the future will be determined in large 
part by the quality and commitment of the local, 
state, and national emergency management sys- 
tems. To improve this quality and demonstrate the 
priority, crisis and emergency managers must lead 
the effort for government staff to not only be 
trained but to exercise the skills they have learned 
through the training. But these efforts take time 
and resources that many governments feel that 
they cannot afford due to shrinking budgets. 
What must happen is a change in the organiza- 
tional culture where the benefits of crisis and 
emergency management are seen as an investment 
that provides a return in the form of speed of 
recovery (back to normalcy) and confidence 
instilled in the general public that their govern- 
ment is handling the situation. One additional 
improvement added to many governments’ crisis 
management arsenal is the use of simple check- 
lists and emergency management software. 

The value and simplicity of checklists was 
covered in Atul Gawande’s (2010) book, The 
Checklist Manifesto: How To Get Things Right. 
In his book, he emphasized that checklists help 
experts manage a complex process. They make 
priorities clearer and prompt people to function 
better as a team. They essentially help people be 
as smart as possible every step of the way, ensur- 
ing that everyone has all the critical information, 
that everyone is systematic about decision- 
making, and that everyone that needs to be spoken 
to be included. All are key factors in crisis and 
emergency management. With the utilization of 
checklists in the NIMS process, personnel are 
now more able to perform their assigned duties 
and responsibilities and understand where they fit 
in. In many cases, the checklists are modified to 
suit the different phases of a crisis and/or disaster 
for every position in the NIMS organizational 
structure. 

In addition to the checklists, governments have 
utilized technology to help advance their crisis 
management efforts. Emergency management 
software helps in monitoring the development 
and recovery efforts of a crisis. It allows all par- 
ticipants to know what is happening at every 
phase of the crisis or disaster and in every section 
of the NIMS. But most importantly it helps record 
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all resources (staff hours, equipment, resources, 
repairs, etc.) used in the course of dealing with 
crisis and receiving federal reimbursement from 
FEMA. Through FEMA reimbursement, govern- 
ments are better able to aid the public in recovery, 
assist businesses to apply for short-term loans, and 
help governments to make mitigation efforts that 
lessen the impact of a crisis in the future. From an 
economic perspective, this process is critical in 
being able to replenish the funds in their budget 
that were expended such as employee salaries, 
cost of equipment, and resources used before, 
during, and after the crisis. 


Conclusion 


In terms of natural disasters, the World Bank has 
stated that through a combination of climate 
change, population growth and urbanization over 
170 million people every year — up from 60 mil- 
lion just three decades ago — are impacted by 
natural disasters. The total cost of destructive 
storms, floods, and droughts has jumped from 
$14 billion to $40 billion annually. They predict 
that the number of people affected and the 
destructive cost will continually rise as more peo- 
ple move to urban areas and the coast. In terms of 
man-made disasters, the growth in urban areas has 
also directly led to an increases in urban (versus 
nonurban) terrorism (Savitch 2008). In the last 
four decades since 2008, cities have been subject 
to more than 12,000 incidents of terrorism and 
incurred 73,000 casualties. Approximately three 
out of every four attacks and four out of five 
casualties occur in a city (Savitch 2008). Based 
on these realities, crisis management must contin- 
ually adapt to these future risks, threats, and vul- 
nerabilities. It can accomplish this by coupling 
with emergency management, whose primary 
purpose is to mount efforts to help the community 
at large through preparedness, response, recovery, 
and mitigation. 

How government operates before, during, and 
after a disaster can either instill or destroy the 
public’s confidence in it, which could last for 
years after the community recovers. Training at 
all levels of government is essential. In today’s 
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instantaneous society, the public has come to 
being provided with just-in-time deliveries at 
their doorsteps. In the event of a disaster, there 
will be an interruption of these deliveries that 
could compound the crisis or disaster and create 
a breakdown in society. The degradation may be 
avoided by having trained government emergency 
personnel prepared to react at every stage of a 
crisis or disaster. It is accepted that government 
cannot rise to the occasion if they do not have 
adequate training to fall back on. A well-trained 
government staff provides reassurance to the pub- 
lic and elected officials that the government is in 
charge and making every effort to bring the pub- 
lic’s life back to normal. 
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Synonyms 


Borrower — debtor; Debt instruments; Golden 
rule; Gross debt; Lender — creditor; Net debt; 
Total gross debt — total debt or total debt 
liabilities 


Definition 


— Debt is a liability in which a creditor has a 
claim on the debtor. 

— Debt instrument is a financial claim that 
requires payment(s) of interest and/or principal 
by the debtor to the creditor at a date, or dates, 
in the future. 

— Total gross debt (“total debt” or “total debt 
liabilities”) consists of all liabilities that are 
debt instruments. 

— Net debt is calculated as gross debt minus 
financial assets corresponding to debt 
instruments. 

— Domestic debts are debt liabilities owed by 
residents to residents of same economy. 

— External debts are debt liabilities owed by 
residents to nonresidents. 

— Interest is the cost (expense) that the debtor 
incurs for the use of the principal outstanding. 

— “Golden rule” of balanced budget prescribes 
that local authorities should never take on debt 
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to cover current expenditure; it allows, or even 
promotes, prudent borrowing for capital 
projects. 

— Capital budget includes capital receipts (such 
as revenues from municipal property, various 
grants received for capital purposes, and 
borrowed funds) which are spent on local 
investments or projects. 

— Current budget includes current revenues 
used basically to cover operating expenditures. 


Introduction 


In the public sector, debt results when public 
organizations borrow money from an individual 
or another organization with the promise of repay- 
ment at a later date (Mikesell 2013). Subnational 
governments borrow and accumulate debt in order 
to finance a part of their assigned functions. In a 
decentralized setting, these functions are related 
with the provision of local public goods and ser- 
vices left to be accomplished when markets fail. 
Within some limits, the theory recommends that, 
in certain cases such as public investment, it is 
preferable to finance investment projects from 
borrowing rather than from current local reve- 
nues, because these are paid by tax and the bene- 
fits are future (Musgrave 1959). To a small or 
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large extent, local government debt is the rule, 
not the exception, around the world, as depicted 
in Fig. | that presents data of the OECD countries. 
In general, local government debt accounts for no 
more than 15% of GDP, with the exception of 
Japan with more than 35%. 

There is a limit to debt accumulation, however, 
known as the “golden rule” of the balanced 
budget (Musgrave 1959), which prescribes that 
local authorities should never take on debt to 
cover the current expenditure, but it allows — and 
according to the some more interventionist views, 
even recommends — sustainable borrowing for 
capital investment. This is the rationale behind 
the frequent prohibition of long-term borrowing 
for operating expenditure. For example, in West 
European countries, this is the case in Austria, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
Usually it is permissible to borrow funds for 
short term (not longer than one budget year), but 
for cash liquidity purposes only. Notwithstanding, 
it is important to underline that these general rules 
are not always very strictly followed. 

Along with these benefit of creating capitals, 
there are also potential hazards in borrowing, both 
at a microeconomic and at a macroeconomic 
level. The microeconomic danger lies in the 
potential for excessive indebtedness of some 
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local governments of a given public sector, which 
may lead to serious difficulties in the repayment of 
loans and may even end up jeopardizing the pro- 
vision of vital public services (local government 
sustainability). At the macroeconomic level, local 
governments may contribute to the overall level of 
public debt (public sector sustainability). At this 
level, local government indebtedness may have a 
negative effect with respect to inflation and other 
important aggregates of the entire national 
economy. 

This entry intends to present a brief description 
and implications of the main concepts related 
with local government debt, as presented in the 
next section. The section explains the functions 
of borrowing and the main principles regarding 
its management at the local level. Considering 
that local government borrowing is generally 
limited by formal rules of different types, the 
third section briefly reviews their nature and 
functions. The fourth section presents some com- 
parative data. The conclusion ends with some 
recommendations. 


Debt and Associate Concepts 


A liability is a debt instrument since is the 
requirement to make payments in the future, 
which can be made in any form, for example, 
cash and deposits. The lender forgoes purchas- 
ing power for the promise of repayment later, 
while the borrower receives purchasing power 
now and makes repayments later. Through the 
operation, the creditor (lender) establishes a 
principal liability for the debtor (borrower), 
which may change in value over time until 
extinguished. Interest is the cost of borrowing, 
i.e., the expense that the debtor incurs for the use 
of the principal outstanding. In formal terms, a 
debt contract specifies the details of the opera- 
tion, typically with respect to interest, repay- 
ments, time, etc. 

The debt amount — gross debt — is the total that 
includes resources originally advanced plus inter- 
est accrued to date minus any repayments, meaning 
that the definition of gross debt does not differen- 
tiate between principal and interest accrued. 
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The timing of future payments of principal 
and/or interest is not necessarily known. In many 
instances, the schedule of payments is known, 
such as on debt securities and loans. In other 
instance the exact schedule of payments may not 
be known. For example, the timing of payment 
might be at the demand of the creditor, such as for 
noninterest-bearing demand deposits; or when the 
debtor is in arrears, and it is not known whether or 
when the arrears will actually be paid. Periodic 
debt service payments can be classified as interest 
payments or principal payments, from a cash 
accounting perspective, but, for most purposes, 
interest is an accrual concept. 

Since borrowing results in additional costs 
related in the form of interests, using and managing 
(local) government debt is a challenge to adminis- 
trators under any circumstances (Shah 2008). This 
is even more so as decentralization of responsibil- 
ity, fiscal stress, and pressure to privatize public 
services increase worldwide (Dafflon 2002). For 
risk management, debt liabilities and assets may 
be dealt with in an integrated manner, focusing on 
net debt (liabilities deducted by assets). For exam- 
ple, debt may have been incurred to fund assets that 
will generate income to meet liabilities. 


Functions of Borrowing and Its 
Management 


There are three main reasons explaining why local 
governments borrow (Fisher 2015). First and 
above all, borrowing is incurred to finance the 
realization of public capital projects or invest- 
ments (schools, roads, water and sewer systems, 
etc.) defined in the assigned competences of local 
government jurisdictions. The second reason is to 
cover budgetary deficits whenever annual expen- 
ditures are greater than annual revenues (Mikesell 
2013). The third is to provide cash flow for short- 
term spending. This is a particular type of debt 
since it is repaid in the same economic period, 
means that it does not add up to the amount 
of debt. 

In some instances, local governments refinance 
their debt, when they borrow new funds merely to 
pay off old debt. This must be option when 
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interest rates of the new debt are lower than the 
previous one and it is a mere substitution of one 
debt by another at lower cost. 


The “Golden Rule” and the Current Capital 
Divide 

The basic idea with regard to debt management 
was stated decades ago by Musgrave (1959), who 
recommended to follow the “golden rule” that 
long-term borrowing is allowed for capital pro- 
jects but prohibited for current purposes. This 
approach implies and requires a clear distinction 
between the current and capital budgets of local 
governments. 

A capital budget includes capital receipts (such 
as revenues from municipal property, various 
grants received for capital purposes, and 
borrowed funds) which are spent on local invest- 
ments or projects, while the current budget 
includes current revenues used basically to cover 
operating expenditures (Dafflon 2002). The sur- 
plus in the current budget can also be used to 
support capital needs — typically to repay loans 
contracted for investment projects. This system 
increases the transparency of local financial man- 
agement (Shah 2008). It makes it easier to assess 
whether current revenues are sufficient to cover 
operating expenditures, or what the level of oper- 
ating surplus is. In addition, this information sup- 
ports the planning and execution of viable capital 
development programs and helps in assessing 
creditworthiness. 


No Borrowing to Cover Operating Expenses 

There is a common agreement that borrowing 
to cover current expenditures is either 
non-acceptable or only accepted in very rare and 
specific cases, usually to cover deficits arising 
from uneven cash flows within a budgetary year 
and for very short periods of time (Dafflon 2002). 
The rule of limiting current expenditures to the 
maximum of current revenues prevents the local 
government from growing beyond its optimal 
size, which may be seen as the fiscal burden that 
voters/taxpayers democratically agree to bear in 
order to finance the desired provision of public 
goods. Borrowing creates a short-term fiscal illu- 
sion and causes the demand for public services to 
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be artificially high, since it reflects the supply 
financed partially by credit or bonds, rather than 
by local tax effort. Moreover, borrowing for oper- 
ating spending would lead to an excessive debt 
burden and quickly lead to the rolling over of 
loans (financing payment of previous debt with 
new loans) and to very serious indebtedness prob- 
lems reflecting a structurally imbalanced position 
(financial unsustainability). In addition, an unbal- 
anced current budget may result in both macro- 
and microeconomic negative consequences, as the 
private investments could be crowded out, since 
local government borrowing draws on a pool of 
limited financial resources available from local 
creditors. Local government borrowers are more 
attractive to banks than private borrowers, 
because giving credit to public sector entities 
implies, in most cases, lower risk. Additionally, 
the competition for borrowing by local govern- 
ments pressures interest rates, with a negative 
effect of making private investments more costly. 


Borrowing to Finance Investments Makes 
Sense 

The classic theory of fiscal federalism (Oates 
1972) not only allows but recommends the option 
to finance investment projects with acquired funds 
(borrowing) instead of own-source or current rev- 
enues (Musgrave 1959). In the first place, the 
rationale is related with “inter-temporal equity,” 
in terms of a balanced burden between costs and 
the access to benefits. The costs of an investment 
(expenditures) are typically incurred when the 
project is implemented (e.g., when a sewage treat- 
ment plant is constructed or a city bus is pur- 
chased), but the benefits from it are spread out 
over a longer period. When the capital project is 
financed with current revenues, those who 
financed it through their local taxes may not 
always benefit from it in the future, for example, 
if they move to another city. At the same time, 
those who benefit from the project may not have 
participated in financing it if they moved in to the 
city after it was completed. But with financing 
through bank credit or the issuing of bonds, 
there is an assurance that most users will pay for 
the benefits either through local taxes or directly 
through user charges. In a nutshell, borrowing 
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over time is an effective way to overcome the 
problem of inequitable burden of costs among 
local tax payers. 

Secondly, financing investments through debt 
is the way to ensure an optimal allocation of 
resources, in the sense of a tighter relationship 
between those who benefit and those who pay 
for them. Though this argument may appear 
somewhat abstract, virtually any text on manage- 
ment or economics supports it. 

Thirdly, there is consensus, both in textbooks 
and among practitioners, that the benefits derived 
from an accelerated local development over- 
shadow the costs of borrowing (Mikesell 2013). 
Very often the benefits of an investment (higher 
prices or rents, wider scope of interested investors, 
attraction of new projects, providing additional 
jobs and tax revenues) are greater than the costs 
resulting from interest payments to the bank or 
other creditors. 

Fourthly, choosing debt to finance invest- 
ment projects allows reducing operational 
costs, when replacing old and costly public 
equipments leads to reduction in current expen- 
ditures, often with an increased quality of ser- 
vices to local citizens. This costs reduction 
(savings) may in fact be much larger than the 
costs of borrowing. 

In addition, since longer projects tend to cost 
more, financing from current revenues usually 
delays the completion of the project for a longer 
period of time. This leads to higher constant costs 
and higher total volume of spent resources. 

Lastly, there is the advantage in terms of stabi- 
lization of required budget resources, since the 
volume of local government capital spending fluc- 
tuates over the years. If capital projects are 
financed from current revenues, the demand for 
resources changes over time as well, which cre- 
ates instability and uncertainty. 

In sum, the best practices of debt management 
require a clear distinction between the current and 
capital budgets of local government (Shah 2008). 
This separation of current and capital budgets is 
generally followed in Western Europe (though 
with some exceptions) but less frequent in the 
case in Central and Eastern Europe and other 
countries. 
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Rules on Debt and Borrowing 


Based on the theory of fiscal federalism, laws or 
statutes very often limit or even prohibit the 
local levels of government from borrowing 
(Oates 1972). There are various reasons for 
this regulation. No regulation would be neces- 
sary if one could rely on financial market disci- 
pline in the sense that tighter credit market 
conditions, in the form of higher interest rates, 
would impose effective sanctions. The creditors 
would demand higher interest from those munic- 
ipalities that borrow more than they can effec- 
tively bear. A similar mechanism would happen 
if local governments would try to issue bonds: 
the rating would be low and the market would 
refuse to buy bonds or would demand a very 
high interest premium. In this case, legal regu- 
lation of local government debt would also be 
redundant. 

However, the theory suggests that the financial 
market discipline argument does not hold true in 
reality (Dafflon 2002). On the one hand, lenders 
do not possess adequate information on the local 
government financial stance while, on the other 
hand, local governments do not act to avoid exclu- 
sion from the credit market because they do not 
recognize appropriately market information. In 
sum, there is a consensus that external regulations 
and control of local borrowing plays a positive 
role in ensuring financial sustainability and 
supporting the development of the local credit 
market. 

Regulation of debt and borrowing in practical 
terms functions in two modes. Either is based on 
borrowing controls, including individual borrow- 
ing limits and permissions, or is based on control 
of the level of indebtedness and control of the 
current budget, which needs to include resources 
for servicing debt on capital projects. Using one or 
other mechanism, countries do rely on regulatory 
systems to ensure local sustainability. Figure 2 
shows that “rules are the rule,” not the exception, 
among OECD countries. The OECD database of 
subcentral government fiscal rules provides a 
qualitative indicator on the rigidity of rules (with 
outcomes scaled from 0 to 10), which shows that, 
although some important variation, no country 
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Local Governments Debt, Fig. 2 Fiscal rules ensuring local debt sustainability, 2011 (Source: OECD, Fiscal 
Decentralization Database, Table 20 (Fiscal Rules Indicator)) 


ignores the need of formal rules to control local 
government debt. 

The same prescriptions also apply when it 
comes to regulate several levels of government 
in a supranational setting, with clear implications 
to subnational governments. As a consequence of 
the creation, in the European context, of what is 
called the “Euro zone,” the recent regulations of 
the Maastricht stabilization pact have brought a 
new element into discussions of local indebted- 
ness. The Maastricht Treaty imposes not only a 
limit on the overall level of public debt (which 
should not exceed 60% of GDP) but also on 
public budgets’ deficit (annually limited to 3% 
of GDP). This transformation reinforces the 
point that, at a macroeconomic level, local gov- 
ernment financial management should not con- 
tribute to exceed the overall level of public debt 
(public sector sustainability). 

This issue raises the question of how much 
local governments contribute and to what extent 
they should contribute to “eating up” the overall 
limit of the national public debt (fiscal common 
framework). In some countries there have been 
discussions about whether the debt limit should 
be distributed among tiers of government. 
Figure 3 presents information on the contribution 
of local government to the overall amount of 
public debt. In the large majority of countries, 
local government debt accounts for no more than 
10% of the total public debt. The most visible 


exceptions are Norway (over 45%), Estónia 
(35%), and a group of countries that includes 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Japan, and Sweden 
(above 25%). 

From the above, it seems correct to conclude 
that the relatively small share of local government 
debt is driven by legal restrictions to local bor- 
rowing because, in a majority of countries, local 
governments can borrow only for the long term to 
finance investments. 


Local Government Debt Worldwide 


Figure 4 shows that the most important source in 
the composition of local debt in OECD countries. 
In 19 of the 22 countries shown, loans account for 
at least 50% of local debt. In Ireland, Greece and 
Luxembourg, it accounts for more than 80%. The 
opposite cases are Korea and Hungary with less 
than 20%. 

Figure 5, presenting six illustrative countries, 
traces how local government debt has evolved in 
the last two decades. This is especially important 
in the context of an increasing path of overall 
public sector debt observed in the same period. 
If not in the entire period (as is the case of Japan), 
it is clear a common and strong increase in public 
debt after 2006, which is certainly linked with the 
world financial crisis. It is also clear that, in the 
same period, local governments did not contribute 
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Local Governments Debt, Fig. 3 Local government 
debt as percentage of total public debt, 2014. Note: federal 
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to debt growth. The evolution shows a remarkable 
stability over the period, in a pattern that is com- 
mon to many other countries. This fiscal disci- 
pline is likely related to the debt limitations 
imposed to local governments. 


Germany, USA, Spain, Canada (Source: OECD, Regions 
at Glance 2016, Fig. 3.15) 


Conclusion 


Local governments acquire capital assets to 
accomplish their assigned functions. In theory 
and practical terms, incurring in long-term debt 
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Local Governments Debt, Fig. 5 Evolution of total and local government debt in some OECD countries, 1995—2014 
(Source: OECD, Fiscal Decentralization Database, Table 19 (Subnational Debt as % of GDP)) 


is the recommended mechanism to finance capital 
investments. Given that capital investments are 
expenditures that benefit future generations, bor- 
rowing ensures (1) a balanced burden of cost and 
access to benefits — “inter-temporal equity”; and 
(11) an optimal allocation of resources, in the sense 
of a closer relationship between those who benefit 
and those who pay for them. 

However, financial market discipline does not 
ensure local financial sustainability, and there is a 
consensus that external regulations and control 
of local borrowing are necessary. This is done 


either through borrowing controls, including 
individual borrowing limits and permissions, or 
based on control of the level of indebtedness and 
control of the current budget, which needs to 
include resources for servicing debt on capital 
projects. 

The conclusion 1s that the relatively small share 
of local government debt is driven by legal restric- 
tions imposed to local borrowing because typi- 
cally local governments are allowed to borrow 
only for the long term to finance capital invest- 
ment (“golden rule”). 
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Synonyms 


Local administration; Municipalities 


Definition 


The organizations that provide public services in a 
particular town or area, controlled by officials 
chosen in local elections. 


Local Governments in Russia 


Introduction 


Local self-government is one of the most impor- 
tant institutions of the contemporary society. 
Today it is simultaneously considered as a 
form of citizens’ participation in public affairs 
(an element of the civil society), as one of the 
levels of public power, and as a constituent of 
the market economy (delivering certain services 
to citizens). In the Russian history, there was no 
gradual evolutionary development of the system 
of municipal government, natural for the devel- 
opment of local authorities in most of the con- 
temporary developed countries. It had been 
eventually replaced by a rigid centralization and 
total lack of independence at a local level during 
the Soviet period. Nowadays under the conditions 
of reforming, the system of local self-government 
in Russia is still on the way of searching for its 
effective forms and models, so the researchers and 
experts of public administration pay significant 
attention to domestic and foreign experience of 
local authorities functioning. 


History of Local Governments in Russia 


The system of self-government accomplished by 
population had been developed as a result of the 
reforms in nineteenth century. The Russian Con- 
stitution of 1993 has established as a matter of 
fact a unique status of local government. The 
Constitution has excluded it from the system of 
State government bodies and stated that the struc- 
ture of institutions of local government is to be 
established by the population independently. 


The Structure of Local Government 


The number of Russian local governments con- 
tinues to increase and the geographical coverage 
expands. As a result of the transition to a two-level 
model of local government organization, the first 
level being municipal districts and city districts 
and the second level being urban and rural settle- 
ments within municipal districts, the number of 
municipal entities in Russia more than doubled 
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from 2005 to 2006, from 11,733 to 24,372. City 
districts are local governments in urbanized areas 
within the other regions. Municipal districts gen- 
erally cover larger areas that range from urban to 
rural; these units resemble American counties in 
their geographic coverage (Zhuravskaia 1998). 
The lower-level units exist only within specific 
portions of municipal districts. They are urban 
and rural settlements, providing more localized 
services within municipalities to their populations. 
The most numerous type of municipality is the 
rural settlement (82%), followed by urban settle- 
ments, municipal districts (7.4%), and city districts 
(2.2%). This structure may be explained with the 
following example. Belgorod Oblast is one of the 
83 regional governments. Within the Belgorod 
Oblast, there are 309 primary localities, including 
19 municipal districts; 3 urban districts, 1 of which 
is Belgorod City; 25 urban settlements; and 
262 rural settlements. 

Local self-government in Russia is highly 
decentralized. It is usual to begin a discussion of 
local self-government with the observation that 
there are more than 24,000 municipalities of dif- 
ferent kinds across the country as a result of the 
continuing municipal reform. Local self- 
government is represented by quite a complicated 
labyrinth of overlapping jurisdictions including 
cities, towns, rural settlements, and rural districts. 

Local self-government has been supposed to 
accomplish its own powers. According to the 
constitution, local self-government in the Russian 
Federation ensures the independent solution by 
the population of the issues of local significance. 
The local self-government bodies independently 
manage municipal property; develop, adopt, and 
manage the local budgets; introduce local taxes 
and dues; and carry out other local functions. 
Local governments may also be vested by law 
with certain state powers and receive the neces- 
sary material and financial resources for their 
implementation. 

These constitutional regulations, and also the 
ratification of the European Charter of Local Self- 
Government by Russia in 1998, have served as a 
powerful spur to renew the interest to search for an 
optimal model of local self-government which 
would consider domestic traditions and realities 
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and at the same time correspond to the world 
standards. 


Russian Municipal Reform 


The contemporary stage of the Russian municipal 
reform is rooted in a fundamental work of the 
Russian Government commission on delimitation 
of powers between the federal, regional, and local 
authorities initiated by the President Vladimir 
Putin in 2001. One of the outcomes of this work 
was the adoption of the Federal law “On the 
General Principles of the Organization of Local 
Self-Government in the Russian Federation” in 
2003 which has changed local self-government 
institutions significantly. The developers of this 
law have managed to achieve a reasonable com- 
bination of positive aspects of more than 10 years’ 
of experience of local self-government function- 
ing in contemporary Russia and the elements of 
the organization of the local authorities best prac- 
tices taken from abroad. Thus, what has been put 
into the basis of the bill was the German model of 
local government which combines a variety of 
forms of realization of local authority and a sig- 
nificant regulation by the state. 

Basically the municipal reform has been driven 
by three major goals: (1) to bring local governance 
closer to citizens, (2) to determine clearly local 
government competences, and (3) to ensure that 
the financial resources match the functions of 
local governments at each level. The key ideas 
of the local self-government reform have been 
articulated in the certain law provisions. 

First, the reform has changed the status and the 
boundaries of numerous Russian municipalities 
by introducing a new so-called two-tier model 
which includes three types of territorial entities: 
settlements (urban and rural), municipal districts 
(roughly equivalent to a county in the USA or a 
Landkreis in Germany), and city okrugs (cities 
standing somewhat apart to cover a range of issues 
of local significance of both settlements and 
municipal districts). The establishment of settle- 
ment boundaries has been based on the two types 
of criteria: (1) the population of about 1000 inhab- 
itants (so, the rural settlement may contain several 
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villages) and (2) the walking accessibility of 
local authorities located in the “administrative 
center” from any part of the settlement within 
half of the working day. These criteria consider- 
ation makes possible to ensure accessibility and 
accountability of municipal authorities to the 
population and to adapt services to local needs; 
while larger structures (municipal districts) carry 
out financial equalization and create favorable 
conditions for strategic development (Problems 
of Reforming Local Self-Governance: Structural 
and Financial Aspects and Moscow 2005). 
Besides, on the basis of urban settlements, it is 
possible to establish urban okrugs, which repre- 
sent the one-level model of municipal entity 
combining the functions of both settlement and 
municipal district. 

Municipalities are assumed to be equal with 
no subordination between a municipal district 
and settlements composing it. As a result of the 
reform, the total number of municipalities has 
more than doubled to 24,035. Among them 
there are 506 city okrugs, 1809 municipal dis- 
tricts, 1746 urban settlements, and 19,738 rural 
settlements. Alfred Evans, American researcher, 
mentions that a tremendous increase in the 
number of local governments will ensure sharp 
growth in the number of municipal officials 
and a substantial expansion of the need for finan- 
cial resources to support the staff, facilities, 
equipment, etc. of the new local governments 
(Evans n.d). 

However, the two-tier model implies, on the 
one hand, to ensure the closeness of the author- 
ities to residents and, on the other hand, the 
necessary concentration of resources. Such a 
combination creates the conditions for delega- 
tion of a considerable set of functions to the 
local level and raises its political and social 
significance. 

Consequently, the other essential reform goal 
was to revise the limits of local government com- 
petences in order to consider the actual abilities of 
both levels of local self-government and to ensure 
the availability and quality of vital local services. 

Before the municipal reform implementation, 
the Russian legislation provided for a unified list 
of local self-government powers regardless of 
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the territory status and size which caused reason- 
able doubts in equal abilities of a small village as 
compared to a big city. Moreover, because of the 
legislation ambiguities concerning specific local 
functions, local self-governments run a heavy 
deficit of financial resources and as a conse- 
quence had no capacity to carry out all their 
responsibilities. 

Owing to the municipal reform, there were 
two lists of issues established of local signifi- 
cance that define the limits of local government 
competence according to the type of municipal- 
ity. Thus, the law vests culture and sport facili- 
ties, road construction, parks and recreation, land 
use planning, housing, water disposal, heating, 
electric power, gas and fuel supplies, area 
improvement, garbage collection, and other util- 
ities in urban and rural settlements, while a 
municipal district focuses mostly on health 
care, general and supplementary education, pre- 
school education, and provision of equal budget 
revenue supply among settlements. 

There are also several issues that can be called 
“imter-municipal”: they imply intersection of 
competence of all types of municipalities. In 
such cases the law divides powers between settle- 
ments and municipal districts by stating the “inter- 
settlement powers.” For example, as far as hous- 
ing and utility sector is concerned, municipal 
districts have to arrange electric power and gas 
supplies up to the boundaries of settlements and to 
arrange recycling and processing domestic and 
industrial wastes. 

In order to make municipal service delivery 
effective, the law also provides the lists of munic- 
ipal property categories for each type of munici- 
pality that can be owned and used to implement 
the powers of local governments. The property 
owned by municipalities which is not being used 
to carry out local government functions should be 
changed in use or alienated by 2012. 

To achieve all reform objectives, a transition 
period has been set in order to provide gradual 
implementation of the federal law provisions. Ini- 
tially this transition period has been established 
for 2003—2006, but due to certain ambiguities in 
legislation and different readiness of territories, 
the law has been fully enacted in 2009. However, 
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the enactment of the law does not mean that the 
municipal reform is completed. As far as key 
issues of the reform are not solved, it remains a 
continuous process of adjustment of local self- 
government forms and models, local authorities’ 
responsibilities, and optimization of legislation 
and intergovernmental relations. 

Leonid Davydov, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Local Self-Government of the Public 
Chamber of the Russian Federation, says that 
the contradictions in legislation which is also 
being constantly amended, the insufficiency of 
financial resources to implement local govern- 
ments’ functions, the lack of well-trained person- 
nel, and the “administrative pressing” have 
seriously decreased the effects of the reform 
(Public Chamber of the Russian Federation n.d.). 


Fiscal Autonomy of Local Governments 


Indeed, although the principle of fiscal autonomy 
and of sufficient funding has been stated in law 
to enable municipal governments to satisfy the 
obligations that have been imposed on them, 
more significance has been attached to equaliza- 
tion of revenue supply mechanisms at the levels of 
municipal districts and regions rather than to the 
provision of an adequate local tax base. Two local 
taxes — land tax and property tax — do not cover all 
the expenditures of local governments. 

As a result, most of the revenues come to local 
budgets not from their own sources but as finan- 
cial aids from upper levels of budgetary system 
mainly having special purposes. Consequently 
local governments do not have enough income 
to carry out their functions under the law, and 
the inconsistency between the stated responsibil- 
ities of local self-government and its financial 
capabilities becomes their greatest problem. 

In this situation municipalities must rely on 
transfers from the federal and regional budgets 
in order to try to perform the functions that are 
expected of them. Besides, this brings the issue of 
municipal independence to the political agenda. 

The problem must be solved by elimination of 
senseless circulation of revenues from local soci- 
ety to the regional and federal budgets and back. 
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The true independence of local budgets can be 
provided only by legally stated local revenue 
sources like taxes and dues. 

One of the primary reasons of the situation 
is a certain contradiction between the local gov- 
ernment reform and the processes of centraliza- 
tion of public administration launched in 2000s. 
As the Institute of Contemporary Development 
reports, the newly created settlements have 
appeared to be out of real financial, infrastructure, 
and human resources and have been forced to 
perform and at the same time struggle with the 
endeavors of the upper levels of public power to 
concentrate on the resources while the responsi- 
bilities were being transferred down (Public 
Chamber of the Russian n.d.). 

Because of the ongoing process of delimitation 
of powers, the law “On the General Principles of 
the Organization of Local Self-Government in the 
Russian Federation” is being constantly amended 
with regard to the issues of local significance — the 
lists of mandatory powers. Therefore the munici- 
palities became responsible for the implementa- 
tion of more powers than were stated initially, in 
spite of the lack of resources, regulation abilities, 
and decision-making rights. Most of these respon- 
sibilities have never been inherent to the local self- 
government in Russia: agriculture development 
assistance, small-scale enterprise assistance, pre- 
venting terrorism and extremism, and public 
defense. 

Besides, in the conditions of ambiguity of cer- 
tain legislation, the higher levels of authority try to 
assign their responsibilities to local governments 
without providing sufficient funding to carry out 
those duties. Moreover, there can be traced the 
tendency of suppression by regional and district 
authorities of the capability of local self- 
government to resolve questions of local signifi- 
cance independently. 

Although the law provides for equality of 
municipalities, subordination relations between 
heads of regions and mayors of municipal districts 
and between mayors of municipal districts 
and mayors of settlements remain widespread. 
Often settlement governments are forced by the 
regional governments to delegate their powers to 
municipal districts by contract. According to the 
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official data among the powers which are usually 
delegated from settlements to municipal districts, 
there are such essential functions as development 
and implementation of budget, settlement devel- 
opment plans, zoning, and construction rules 
development (Ministry of Regional Development 
of Russian Federation n.d.). Obviously, this fact 
reveals the lack of certain professional skills at the 
settlement level, but it is also important that the 
delegation of key functions intensifies settle- 
ments’ dependence on municipal districts. 

The continuing increase of local governments’ 
responsibilities is also supplemented by the 
recent trend to involve municipalities into 
the public administration reform. Today all the 
local administrations are expected to adopt their 
“anti-corruption” plans and programs, to develop 
e-government technologies and to provide 
e-Services. 

One of the underestimated issues of contempo- 
rary local self-government in Russia is the “living 
of local societies at the political periphery” 
(Public Chamber of the Russian n.d.). The interest 
to the municipal reform is not systematic. When 
the reform has been officially finished, local gov- 
ernment has found itself out of the political 
agenda. It is quite typical for the public adminis- 
tration elite of the central government to think of 
the local self-government as of the topic of “little 
significance” and to transfer all the discussions on 
local affairs to the regional level. 


Conclusions 


The centralization trends, the state control over the 
municipal resources, and the lack of the incentives 
to development of local self-government give birth 
to psychological dependence, apathy, and the 
lack of the initiatives in local communities 
(Ermasova and Mikesell 2016). Solution of the 
abovementioned problems is not a local issue. It 
concerns the very essence of the public policy in 
Russia; its goals and priorities on the way of crea- 
tion of a decentralized, democratic law-bound 
state; and the development of the civil society. 

In his address to the Federal Assembly on 
December 12, 2013, the President of Russia paid 
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much attention to enhancing and renewing local 
government. He emphasized the clarification of 
the general principles of local government 
organization and development of strong, indepen- 
dent, financially sustainable local authorities as 
the most important task for today. President’s 
proclamation of the ensuring of balance of 
responsibilities and resources at the local level 
in accordance with common sense as the priority 
of the public policy can definitely give a neces- 
sary impetus to the improvement of the division 
of powers between levels of government, the 
principles of financial support of local govern- 
ments, a comprehensive state support of local 
self-government — one of the most important 
social institutions — and the foundation of public 
authority in Russia. 
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Synonyms 


Cop; Deputy; Patrolman; Peace officer; Police; 
Police force; Policewoman; Sheriff; Trooper 


Definition 


Law enforcement: It is the prevention, detection, 
and investigation of crime and the apprehension 
and detention of individuals suspected of law 
violation. This includes the individuals and agen- 
cies responsible for enforcing laws and 
maintaining public order and public safety 
(Bureau of Justice 2016). 


Introduction 


Society is organized around a set of rules, known 
as laws. Laws provide structure to our lives and 
provide boundaries of acceptable behavior. Laws 
are created by government and implemented by 
the bureaucracy. Various iterations of police are 
responsible for ensuring people are following the 
laws. These agencies attempt to prevent crimes 
from occurring and to protect people from crimi- 
nals as well as to apprehend and prosecute law- 
breakers. Law enforcement agencies operate at all 
levels of government, including at multiple levels 
within states. Agencies such as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) or the Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) operate at the national level. 
Within states, there are county police depart- 
ments, highway patrol divisions, and, in some 
states, marine or border patrol organizations. 
Broadly speaking, police departments have 
two mandates. The first is order maintenance. In 
this function, police officers respond to calls, such 
as domestic violence or robberies, and work to 
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resolve those situations as they arise (Wilson 
1968). The second is to enforce the laws. This 
involves investigating crimes and apprehending 
and detaining criminals (Wilson 1968). A crime- 
free society would be ideal but is realistically 
impossible to achieve. In pursuit of that ideal, 
law enforcement agencies face many challenges, 
including effectively achieving their mandates, 
respecting individual rights and freedoms, 
balancing effective enforcement with bureaucratic 
discretion, and being sensitive to racial and class- 
based distinctions within communities. 


Management and Administration 
of Police Departments 


Law enforcement agencies are part of the state 
bureaucratic apparatus and therefore feature a 
hierarchical administrative structure. Metropoli- 
tan police departments are generally overseen by 
a chief of police or a police commissioner. The 
chief or commissioner is usually appointed by the 
city’s mayor. In large cities, there may be multiple 
ranks of chiefs or commissioners, and those posi- 
tions may be two separate roles with distinct 
duties. County police departments are often super- 
vised by a sheriff, which is an elected position. 
This is an important distinction in that police 
chiefs or commissioners answer to the mayor, 
while sheriffs have more autonomy as they are 
elected in their own right. The next level in the law 
enforcement hierarchy, directly under the chief, 
commissioner, or sheriff are ranks of officers, 
including lieutenants, sergeants, and detectives. 
Each position carries its own duty-based respon- 
sibilities, and depending on the size of the depart- 
ment, each rank may carry varying supervisory 
responsibilities. 

The majority of order maintenance work is 
done by street-level officers. Police officers per- 
form a variety of tasks in their work, including 
initiating traffic stops, providing first-responder 
medical attention, and responding to disturbances, 
and sometimes more mundane tasks, such as res- 
cuing cats from trees and filling out a great deal of 
paper work (Wilson 1978). Street-level officers 
patrol beats, or limited geographic areas, in 
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which the officer becomes familiar with the resi- 
dents and patterns of activity. Historically, officers 
would walk their beats, but technological 
advancements, especially those related to per- 
sonal transportation, have led to officers patrol- 
ling much larger areas. In some instances, this 
has disconnected officers from their communi- 
ties, in that instead of walking a beat, now they 
now drive in patrol cars. Because of this, officers 
have fewer opportunities for ordinary interac- 
tions with community members, and community 
members have fewer opportunities for ordinary 
interactions with police officers. In some com- 
munities, this has led to disconnect between 
police and the people they serve, resulting in 
decreasing levels of trust on both sides. In 
racially diverse communities, this is can be par- 
ticularly problematic. This dynamic is discussed 
more thoroughly in the section below. 

Some law enforcement agents are more spe- 
cialized, in charge of investigating specific cate- 
gories of crimes. These actors perform more of the 
for the law enforcement mandate of police work. 
Detectives are the agents who are largely respon- 
sible for this investigative work. Detectives may 
investigate burglaries, assaults, murders, or any 
other serious incident which may occur. In larger 
cities, detectives may be specialized, with units 
responsible for investigating particular categories 
of crimes in a given area. Some states organize 
specialized units to deal with particular issues 
unique to that geographic region. For example, 
in Arizona, special units are responsible for 
patrolling the border in an effort to prevent illegal 
immigration. In Maryland, a special division of 
the police is responsible for patrolling the harbor. 
And in California, some lifeguards are part of 
police units. This variability illustrates the author- 
ity that individual states have in addressing par- 
ticular problems they face. 

Some localities are patrolled by federal agen- 
cies. For example, communities located on federal 
lands may be policed by rangers who are part of 
the US Forest Service (USFS) or National Park 
Service (NPS). Other localities, such as Native 
American lands, have overlapping police agen- 
cies. Reservations are broadly managed by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) in the Department 
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of the Interior (DOI), which helps manage some 
aspects of tribal law enforcement. Law enforce- 
ment on tribal lands is complicated because since 
the 1978 Supreme Court case Oliphant 
v. Suquamish Indian Tribe, tribal police do not 
have jurisdiction over non-tribal members. 
Non-Natives who commit crimes on tribal lands 
can only be arrested by state police. Over time, 
this led to a culture of impunity among white men 
in particular who lived on or near tribal lands. As 
of 2012, 86% of rapes of Native women were 
perpetrated by non-Native men (Crane-Murdoch 
2013). Tribal police were legally unable to prose- 
cute the offenders, resulting in nearly no arrests of 
the criminals, and no justice for the victims. In 
2013, Congress added special language to the 
Violence Against Women Act which allows tribal 
police to prosecute non-tribal members for 
domestic violence, dating violence, and the viola- 
tion of protection orders (Wilson 1978). This Act 
helps empower local law enforcement to address 
problems in their communities, though it still 
leaves wide gaps in the administration of justice 
on tribal lands. 

Police are generally given wide discretion in 
performing their duties. Police officers spend 
their days largely away from centralized com- 
mand and are responsible for their own reporting 
regarding their activities for the day. This means 
that officers have the power to determine which 
crimes to report and which to ignore. This can 
lead to controversies in some communities 
regarding bias in police practices. This raises 
an important question: Who polices the police? 
The answer is different depending on the 
community. 

In some communities, police oversight 1s man- 
aged almost entirely by police departments them- 
selves. Particularly in small departments, police 
leadership may be responsible for investigating 
complaints against officers. Many large depart- 
ments have a special division, called internal 
affairs (IA), which investigates police officers 
suspected of breaking the law. These divisions 
are somewhat controversial in police departments, 
as they take authority away from unit managers 
and place that authority with an outside group 
(Gottschalk 2010; Wilson 1978). Many 
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communities also feature some type of civilian 
oversight of police. The presence of civilians on 
police oversight boards or commissions has been 
one way for communities to address complaints 
against police, particularly related to concerns 
from minorities. The power of civilians varies 
widely across communities. In some areas, one 
civilian participates in general police review pro- 
cedures, while in other areas, boards comprised 
only of civilians have power to review complaints 
and make serious policy recommendations to city 
leadership (Gottschalk 2010). Police oversight is 
an important element of police administration and 
management, though it can be a source of conten- 
tion when police feel their ability to adequately 
perform their duties is compromised or when cit- 
izens mistrust police because they appear above 
the law themselves. 


Controversies in Law Enforcement 
Practice 


A major controversy in law enforcement practice 
is the prevalence of corruption in police depart- 
ments. In some cases, this may consist of mis- 
reporting crime statistics in order to create the 
appearance of crime reduction. Policing a com- 
munity involves giving a great deal of autonomy 
and discretion to individual police officers 
(Gottschalk 2010). Most police work happens 
outside the view of supervisors or the general 
public, meaning we trust that police officers will 
accurately report the details of their work. How- 
ever, police are tasked with reducing crime, and if 
reductions are not shown, the department may be 
accused of ineffectiveness. This incentivizes 
police officers to not file official reports of crimes 
or misrepresent the nature of a crime in order to 
reclassify it as a different type of offense (Wilson 
1968). The public wants a police force that will 
prevent crimes, but crime prevention is impossi- 
ble to measure. Police can report a reduction in the 
number of arrests or calls, but there is no way to 
determine how many crimes did not happen as a 
result of policing. Wilson (1968) argues this type 
of corruption could be prevented if the public 
would lower expectations of police performance, 
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and if police would focus more on the order main- 
tenance rather than law enforcement function of 
their profession. On the other hand, there must be 
a way to hold police accountable for performing 
their duties, and the current standards of perfor- 
mance for bureaucracies are measured by num- 
bers and statistics. 

Another, more serious, place of corruption in 
police departments involves law enforcement offi- 
cials abusing their authority. Measuring instances 
of police misconduct is rife with methodological 
issues. Many charges against police officers, such 
as excessive force, are subjective, and it ultimately 
falls upon police departments themselves to deter- 
mine whether or not an officer crossed the line 
(Adams 1959). This is further exacerbated by 
differences in reporting requirements across 
states. Each state is largely responsible for setting 
its own law enforcement policies, meaning a bribe 
in one department might be an act of “hospitality, 
generosity, or appreciation” in another department 
(Gottschalk 2010). Police are put into difficult and 
dangerous situations as a normal course of their 
daily work and must have discretion in how to 
handle a diversity of situations as they encounter 
them. However, there is a tension between police 
discretion and individual rights, which is a diffi- 
cult space for police to navigate under the best of 
circumstances. 

Finally, the practice of law enforcement creates 
opportunities for police officers to commit crimes. 
This can include police officers accepting bribes, 
stealing or planting evidence, and withholding or 
lying about information to prevent arrest or con- 
viction. Perhaps the most well-known example of 
this behavior is the Rampart Scandal that rocked 
the Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD) in the 
late 1990s. The department had implemented the 
Community Resources Against Street Hoodlums 
(CRASH) program to combat gang violence in the 
1970s. The program was dissolved in 2000 after 
70 officers were implicated in widespread crimi- 
nal activity, including robbery, rape, perjury, and 
murder (Boyer 2001). Evidence suggests that the 
LAPD actively sought to obstruct the investiga- 
tion of corruption charges against the Rampart 
division of the CRASH program. While scandals 
of this scale are relatively rare, this serves to 
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illustrate the potential for disaster that exists when 
police departments are not adequately supervised. 


Race and Law Enforcement 


Perhaps the most controversial aspect of law 
enforcement is the relationship between police 
and certain racial or ethnic groups. Allegations 
of police bias are widespread, and statistical evi- 
dence does support the idea that racial minorities 
are more likely to be stopped by police. This 
phenomenon has been most widely studied as it 
relates to African-American populations. African- 
Americans represent about 13% of the US popu- 
lation but comprise 28% of arrestees, 31% of 
officer involved shootings, and 28% of people 
killed by police every year (Mullainathan 2015). 
Incidents of police violence against racial 
minorities are not new but have gained more 
attention recently after the high-profile deaths of 
Trayvon Martin in 2012 in Florida and Michael 
Brown in 2014 in Missouri. Brown’s death in 
particular set of months of unrest in Ferguson, 
Missouri, where African-Americans are the over- 
whelming majority of the population, but the 
police department is overwhelmingly white. 
These incidents, and many others, have led to 
calls for reform of the American justice system. 
Many activists believe the War on Drugs, which 
began in the 1970s, should officially be ended. 
The War on Drugs was initially implemented to 
stop soldiers in Vietnam from using drugs but has 
evolved into a widespread, multiagency pursuit. 
The War on Drugs includes many policies related 
to the legality of certain substances and the pun- 
ishments for possessing them. Critics claim the 
War on Drugs has created a culture of mistrust 
between police and the communities they serve, 
particularly minority communities, which makes 
them less likely call the police to maintain order. 
The War on Drugs largely ties federal police 
funding to the number of drug-related arrests a 
department makes, which incentivizes police mis- 
conduct and has exacerbated the already tense 
relationship between police and minority commu- 
nities. Other reformers have called for changes to 
police recruiting and training procedures, which 
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some argue teach police cadets to hone in on 
minority populations. It is unclear exactly what 
reforms would be successful in reducing tensions 
between police and minority communities, but 
minorities are vocal in their discontent on this 
issue, and ideally these groups will be able to 
work out a solution that restores faith in police 
abilities to fairly maintain order in America. 


Conclusion 


Police departments are essential for maintaining 
order and enforcing laws in American communi- 
ties. There are many levels of police, and depart- 
ments are generally hierarchically organized to 
maintain supervision and stability within depart- 
ments. In most places at most times, police do 
their job without controversy, but some depart- 
ments suffer from persistent problems with cor- 
ruption and criminality within their ranks. Police 
departments have long been accused of racial bias 
in their conduct, and there is some evidence to 
support these assertions. However, the problem of 
racial bias in America is not solely one of law 
enforcement, and while police departments may 
be a major site of discrimination, they are not 
alone in dealing with this issue. Some activists 
feel that police departments are an ideal place to 
begin implementing reforms dealing with racial 
discrimination. A good place to start may be 
incorporating more minority officers into police 
ranks, particularly the higher ranks of a depart- 
ment. Law enforcement would benefit from 
heeding the advice of critics rather than closing 
ranks, and community members would benefit 
from making their expectations of police match 
the realities of the modern world. 
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Definition 


Allocational policies: policies that have little or no 
effect on the locality’s economy. 

At-large elections: in the local context, at-large 
elections involve the whole city electing a 
councilmember, who then represents that city. 
Council-manager systems: The city manager 
(an appointed position) maintains much of the 
budgetary and administrative powers that were 
originally with the mayor in mayor-council sys- 
tems, meaning that the mayor has less institu- 
tional strength than if he or she were in a 
mayor-council system. In council-manager sys- 
tems, the mayor is sometimes selected from 
among the councilmembers. 
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Developmental policies: policies that promote 
local economic growth. 

District elections: in the local context, only a 
geographic portion of the city (known as a district 
or ward) elects a councilmember that represents 
the district or ward. 

Mayor-council systems: in such systems, mayors 
are typically vested with more administrative and 
budgetary power and are elected separately than 
the council. 

Multilevel regression and poststratification: an 
empirical strategy that involves aggregating pub- 
lic opinion polls, then modeling survey responses 
as a function of both individual-level characteris- 
tics and geography. Then, in the poststratification 
stage, the estimates are weighted by the propor- 
tion of those fitting the individual and geographic 
characteristics in the locality. 

Pluralism: political competition among groups 
that results in compromised policies. 
Redistributive policies: policies that favor rela- 
tively disadvantaged groups at the expense of 
more advantaged groups and, ultimately, of the 
city’s economic development. 

Reform institutions: changes brought about to 
political institutions in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries in order to remove what 
was perceived to be the deleterious effects of 
political machines. Reform institutions include 
at-large elections (as opposed to district-based 
elections), council-manager (as opposed to 
mayor-council) systems, and nonpartisan elec- 
tions (as opposed to partisan elections). 

Regime theory: In this theory, power is thought to 
be distributed across different groups and actors in 
a city, with the local government maintaining 
some power and private industry retaining some 
as well. Thus, it is only when the market and state 
form coalitions that policies are created and 
implemented. 


Introduction 


Local politics and policies are often the frontline 
of government with which citizens and residents 
have the most interaction. Tuesday morning, the 
municipal solid waste department collects trash. 
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On the morning commute, city workers fill a pot- 
hole. And at night in warmer climates, the mos- 
quito control district sprays pesticides to lower 
mosquito populations. There are countless other 
ways that citizens and residents interact with their 
local government on a daily basis, and yet, the 
fields of political science and public policy often 
focus their research at the national or state level. 

The following is a brief survey of the current 
literature on local politics and policy. It begins 
with an exploration of different models of local 
governance — the groups that are most likely to 
maintain local political power. Second, this brief 
discussion examines the effects of local gover- 
nance on responsiveness and the bureaucracy. 
Research on local policies is then surveyed, 
including policy typologies used in the literature, 
service provision, and operationalization of pol- 
icy. Finally, this entry concludes with recommen- 
dations for future areas of study. 


Local Governance 


In the study of local politics, traditional models 
and theories of who governs include pluralism, 
the economy, regime theory, and institutions. The 
following explores each model and its implica- 
tions for representation. The subsequent section 
will explore recent empirical research that bears 
out these theories. 

First, pluralists argue that local officials are 
interested in gaining (re)election and in order to 
do so must enact and reflect their constituents’ 
preferences. Local politicians then enact policies 
that embody the competition (and compromise) 
among different groups and their policy prefer- 
ences. Pluralism is popularly derived from Robert 
Dahl’s Who Governs (1961), in which he exam- 
ines how political power, in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, was dispersed among a variety of 
groups in the area, none of which had full control 
of the political process: for instance, Yale Univer- 
sity and New Haven’s business district competed 
against one another for policies and control, yet 
no interest dominated the local government. 
While there were inequities among groups, 
Dahl’s research stands in stark contrast to the 
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predominant, more elitist perspective that the 
political process is likely to be dominated by one 
group. 

The second theoretical framework, the econ- 
omy, is quite the opposite of pluralism. Instead of 
constituent preferences competing among one 
another to be represented, local politicians are 
largely constrained by economic considerations. 
That is, city governments will not levy high taxes 
or pursue significant redistribution because it is 
thought that it will drive away wealthy residents 
and municipal capital (Peterson 1981), as cities 
tend to compete for residents (Tiebout 1956). 
Ultimately, cities are motivated to seek out and 
keep middle-class and wealthy individuals and 
businesses through lower taxes and greater eco- 
nomic development, while avoiding redistributive 
policies. This theory would suggest that local 
officials are less inclined to equally represent all 
constituent interests and would rather pursue pol- 
icies that favor business interests and middle- and 
upper-class constituents. 

The third theoretical framework is derived 
from Stone’s (1989) regime theory, which in 
many ways is a compromised view of both plu- 
ralism and the economic perspective. Power is 
thought to be distributed across different groups 
and actors in a city with the local government 
maintaining some power and private industry 
retaining some as well. It is only when the market 
and state form coalitions that policies are created 
and implemented. Much of the regime theory 
research in urban politics focuses on the formation 
of these coalitions. Using this theoretical frame- 
work, one would expect for municipalities to 
favor the policy preferences of business interests 
and wealthier individuals in the area. Yet, political 
officials will still need to please the electorate 
more generally, given that their support and 
votes are required to remain in power. 

Finally, there are two strands of institutional 
literature that examine how institutions influence 
local representation — the effect of reform institu- 
tions and how higher levels of government affect 
local government. First, institutions, whether they 
are reformed or not, are thought to affect those 
who maintain political power. In the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, many cities 
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began reforming their local political institutions in 
order to remove what was perceived to be the 
deleterious effects of political machines. Yet, 
reform institutions are also considered to be 
means by which to disenfranchise marginalized 
groups and members of society — immigrants, 
minorities, Catholics, etc. Reform institutions 
include at-large elections (as opposed to district- 
based elections), council-manager (as opposed to 
mayor-council) systems, and nonpartisan elec- 
tions (as opposed to partisan elections). At-large 
elections involve the whole city electing a 
councilmember, as opposed to the ward or 
district-based system, in which only a geographic 
portion of the city elects a councilmember. In 
council-manager systems, the mayor has less 
institutional strength when compared to the 
mayor-council systems. Instead, the city manager 
(an appointed position) maintains much of the 
budgetary and administrative powers that were 
originally with the mayor in mayor-council sys- 
tems. Moreover, the mayor may be selected from 
among the councilmembers and has similar pow- 
ers as members of the council. In mayor-council 
systems, the mayor is often elected separately 
from the city council, and the mayor maintains 
significant administrative and budgetary power. 
For the most part, literature shows that these new 
reform institutions tend to disenfranchise minority 
voters and discourage the election of minority 
political officials, suggesting that cities with 
reform institutions are less representative of 
minority interests. 

The second strand of institutional scholarship 
argues that local governments are constrained by 
higher levels of government (1.e., state and federal 
government). Certainly, the funding and grants 
that municipalities receive from the state and fed- 
eral government often have very specific guide- 
lines about how the funds must be spent, and thus, 
the local government has little discretion in poli- 
cies to be pursued. Moreover, cities often derive 
their autonomy from the state, meaning that the 
will of the state government reigns supreme over 
the politics and policies of the municipality. For 
instance, Birmingham, Alabama, recently passed 
an ordinance that would increase the minimum 
wage in the area. But, as of February 2016, 
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Alabama’s state government swiftly overturned 
the ordinance before the policy went into effect. 
Thus, local politics (and policies) are heavily 
constrained by higher levels of government, per- 
haps leading to weaker connections between con- 
stituents and their local elected leaders. 


Consequences of Local Governance 


More recent urban politics research provides some 
evidence for all the aforementioned theories, 
especially with regard to policy. In modeling all 
four theories, Hajnal and Trounstine (2010) find 
that economic considerations are quite important, 
and yet, institutional, political, and need-based 
considerations also have an effect, though more 
inconsistent ones, on policy. Gerber and Hopkins 
(2011) also bear out these inconsistent institu- 
tional findings when they conclude that the parti- 
sanship of the mayor has little effect on local 
policies, except in areas where local officials 
have significant discretion. They state that local 
officials are, for the most part, constrained by the 
state and federal governments when it comes to 
crafting and implementing policy. With regard to 
reform institutions, they may be less of an imped- 
iment to representation than previously thought, 
as Tausanovitch and Warshaw (2014) have 
recently found that institutions do not have con- 
sistently or statistically significant effects on the 
relationship between local policy preferences and 
policies. 

Still, other literature finds that local officials 
are fairly responsive to the policy preferences of 
their citizens. That is, policies, especially spend- 
ing, reflect the relative conservatism or liberalism 
of that locality’s constituents. Previously, it had 
been empirically challenging to measure local 
policy preferences, with research relying on the 
presidential vote margin for a large number of 
localities (Choi et al. 2008), survey results from 
a small number of cities (Palus 2010), or, more 
rarely, surveys from a large number of localities 
(Einstein and Kogan 2015) to gauge local-level 
policy preferences. More recent research 
Tausanovitch and Warshaw (2014) has utilized 
multilevel regression and poststratification to 
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ascertain more accurate estimates of local-level 
policy preferences. Multilevel regression involves 
ageregating public opinion polls, then modeling 
survey responses as a function of both individual- 
level characteristics and geography. Then, in the 
poststratification stage, the estimates are weighted 
by the proportion of those fitting the individual 
and geographic characteristics in the locality. 
Even so, it 1s difficult to determine local-level 
policy preferences, especially given that much 
local policy does not fall on the left-right political 
spectrum. There may not, for example, be any 
particularly Democratic or Republican way of 
filling a pothole or collecting the garbage. 

In a separate string of literature, scholars have 
found that the racial diversity of those who 
govern — mayors, councilmembers, and other offi- 
cials in key positions — matters for the diversity of 
the bureaucracy. That is, in local governments 
with more minority officials, the bureaucracy 
also tends to be more diverse (Kerr and Mladenka 
1994). Generally, reform institutions, especially 
those with district-based elections (as opposed to 
at-large elections), are more likely to elect minor- 
ity candidates to office (Shah 2009). More minor- 
ity councilmembers and mayors are also 
associated with greater spending on minority pol- 
icies (Karnig and Welch 1980), yet other scholar- 
ship finds more mixed results (Hopkins and 
McCabe 2012). And ultimately, there is some 
evidence that increased descriptive representation 
in local government generates benefits for minor- 
ity populations (Meier et al. 2000). 


Local Policies 


Besides local governance, explored in the previ- 
ous section, scholarship has also come to focus on 
the local policies themselves. The following 
briefly explores, first, the policy typologies used 
in the study of urban politics, then the distribution 
of policies, and finally the operationalization of 
policy outputs and outcomes. 

Peterson (1981) defines three types of policies 
(developmental, redistributive, and allocational), 
which have been subsequently adopted in much 
of the urban politics literature. Developmental 
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policies tend to promote local economic growth. 
Examples include creation and maintenance of 
streets, highways, and other transportation infra- 
structures. Redistributive policies tend to favor 
relatively disadvantaged groups at the expense 
of the city’s economic development. Such redis- 
tributive policies include, most obviously, welfare 
but also education, affordable housing, and health 
care. In contrast, allocational policies have little 
economic effect on the locality, and they often 
include such services as parks, trash removal, 
and police and fire departments. Much subsequent 
research has adopted this typology in examining 
the determinants of spending patterns. 

Examination of service delivery of these vari- 
ous city policies — developmental, distributive, 
and allocational — tends to show that none of 
these policy types are distributed equitably across 
a city. A variety of studies (see DeHoog 1997 fora 
review) have examined libraries, parks, streets, 
and schools, all finding that services were not 
distributed equitably. In each case, the inequity 
in service delivery is attributed to one of three 
reasons. First, bureaucratic rules and decision- 
making were said to be responsible for the uneven 
service patterns. Second, local politicians and offi- 
cials were thought to interfere with and control 
some city services, thus affecting service patterns. 
Finally, it was reasoned that there was discrimina- 
tion in service provision based on class and/or 
race. That is, disadvantaged groups were less 
likely to receive services than other more 
advantaged groups. Oftentimes, the latter two 
explanations went hand in hand. 

Most studies of local policies and politics have 
utilized total spending, per capita spending, 
spending broken out by category, or the ratio of 
spending to taxes. It should be noted that this 
operationalization of policy commodifies policy 
as being purely fiscal and thus neglects the ques- 
tion of if and how effective the policy is. In other 
words, local politics and policy scholarship tend 
to quantify policy as an output (amount spent), 
rather than an outcome (how well the policy per- 
forms at achieving its desired goal). Only a select 
few studies within political science (Ammons 
2003) have examined how local policies affect 
outcomes. It should be noted that there is 
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significant research on educational outcomes, but 
studies of other local policies generally lag 
behind. Moreover, studies of local policy out- 
comes tend to be undertaken by economists, 
rather than political scientists or public adminis- 
trators. For the most part, there is significant work 
to be done on urban policy outcomes from a 
political science or public administration 
perspective. 


Conclusion 


While urban politics and policy scholarship is a 
rich body of literature, it is also ripe for future 
research. Below, I provide three recommenda- 
tions. First, and most generally, local politics can 
help assess those questions that go unexamined at 
the state or federal level due to lack of variation. 
There is incredible diversity among municipalities 
and local governments in terms of institutional 
arrangements, demographic characteristics, and 
community features. Moreover, local politics and 
policies have far fewer ideological and partisan 
cues when compared to the state and national 
level. As mentioned previously, there is not nec- 
essarily a conservative or liberal way of picking 
up garbage. 

Second, much of the research thus far has 
focused on the largest city governments, and 
there is significant opportunity to expand analyses 
and test existing theories with smaller, less metro- 
politan units. Would these same theories, tested 
with large, urban areas, still be supported in more 
rural and less metropolitan areas? In addition to 
expanding units of analysis to less metropolitan 
areas, scholars and practitioners should also con- 
sider that local government is not just limited to 
the city government. Instead, local governments 
can also include county governments, school 
districts, and special purpose districts. Special 
purpose districts vary from state to state and 
locality to locality, covering a variety of purposes 
and services; these include cemetery districts, 
park and recreation districts, hospital districts, 
soil and water conservation districts, along 
with many others. These governmental units not 
only deserve attention because they are often 
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overlooked, but they can also help shed light on 
issues that are unable to be tested at the state or 
federal level due to lack of variation. For instance, 
some special purpose districts or school districts 
have moved from appointing officials to electing 
officials, and this change would allow scholars to 
assess a variety of questions: does responsiveness 
change, do outcomes improve, and does citizen 
perception improve when there are elected, rather 
than appointed officials? 

Third, and as mentioned in the previous sec- 
tion, there is significant opportunity to assess how 
governance affects outcomes. Thus far, much of 
the literature has focused on spending, either total 
or per capita, without an examination of the effi- 
cacy of those expenditures. There needs to be 
more exploration and experimentation with how 
governance affects outcomes — the intended aim 
of the policy. 
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Synonyms 


Affordable housing; 
housing 


Public housing; Social 


Definition 


Low-income housing policies are those that focus 
on providing decent housing or housing assis- 
tance, regardless of renter- or owner-occupied 
housing, to low-income individuals or families 
who are not able to afford market-rate housing. 
Low-income housing policies vary in different 
countries and remain as one of the most challeng- 
ing public policies. 


Low-Income Housing Policy in the United States 


Introduction 


Modern housing policies in the United States date 
back to the birth of contemporary urban planning, 
roughly around the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth century. There 
were earlier attempts to reform the living condi- 
tions of the poor; however, the 1901 New York 
State Tenement House Act formally and officially 
improved the design of tenement buildings to 
make them more sanitary and environmentally 
healthier (e.g., by adding natural sun light to 
apartments and improving the sewage systems). 
In the late 1920s and early 1930s, during the New 
Deal Era, the Great Depression threw millions 
into financial trouble, and many faced the threat 
of losing their homes to mortgage foreclosures. 
The Housing Act of 1934 authorized the estab- 
lishment of the FHA (Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration) to help pull homeowners out of the debt 
crisis. FHA guaranteed mortgages established 
strict underwriting standards in certain urban 
areas, which encouraged the practice of mortgage 
redlining where many low-income minority 
neighborhoods lost their credit access to secure a 
mortgage. Redlining deepened the racial and class 
segregation in the American residential land- 
scape. Pockets of slums were deprived of reinvest- 
ment opportunities and experienced deteriorating 
conditions. 

The 1949 Housing Act initiated an urban 
renewal movement, in the hopes of removing 
slums and ghettos to restore urban beauty as 
portrayed by many early urban planners, archi- 
tects, and urban designers. While intentioned, 
the contradicting policies of providing public 
housing in the midst of urban renewal created 
slums instead of eradicating them (von Hoffman 
2000). The 1954 Housing Act further defined 
slum prevention policies, in the hopes of curbing 
the formation of new slums, urban squatters, and 
ghettos. The urban renewal movement displaced 
many low-income minority enclaves yet did not 
solve the fundamental problems of urban poverty 
and its concentration. 

During President Kennedy’s and later Presi- 
dent Johnson’s term, the necessity to assist those 
in need for decent and sanitary housing was 
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urgent. The “Great Society” program during Pres- 
ident Johnson’s administration was created to 
tackle the urban ills and problems. In 1965 the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) was created to provide financial and tech- 
nical assistance to individuals and communities in 
housing and community development. The crea- 
tion of HUD signaled the inception of contempo- 
rary US low-income housing policies. Since the 
mid-1960s, various programs have been created, 
expired, or evolved (Schwartz 2015). Various leg- 
islations have enabled many housing programs for 
low- to moderate-income households to be suc- 
cessfully implemented. Some notable legislation 
is among the following: the 1968 Fair Housing 
Act, the 1975 Home Mortgage Disclosure Act 
(HMDA), and the 1977 Community Reinvest- 
ment Act (CRA). The Fair Housing Act makes 
housing discrimination illegal; HMDA does not 
allow for mortgage discrimination; and the CRA 
allows greater credit access in lower-income 
minority neighborhoods. All these legislations 
laid a solid foundation for the evolution of low- 
income housing policies in contemporary Amer- 
ica. Financial assistance and tax incentives for 
providing low-income and affordable housing 
remain the policy priorities of the country. 


Supply-Side Policy 


Supply-side policy was the earliest type of hous- 
ing policies established and implemented in the 
United States. As the name indicates, supply-side 
policies emphasize using policies and programs to 
increase the supply of low-income housing stock. 
Some of the most notable supply-side housing 
policies are the project-based Section 8 rental 
assistance program, Section 8 housing rehabilita- 
tion program, mortgage or mortgage interest 
assistance programs (e.g., Section 236, 
Section 212(d)(3), and Section 515), public hous- 
ing programs, and most recently the Low-Income 
Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) program. Due to 
various issues, such as expiration of the contracts 
and the concentration of poverty, housing afford- 
ability was challenged, and the effectiveness of 
moving low-income people to higher-opportunity 
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areas became questionable. Many of the supply- 
side programs expired and were not renewed. For 
example, except for the project-based Section 8 
rental assistance program, all other Section 8 pro- 
grams were reformed or eliminated. Most of the 
mortgage or mortgage interest assistance pro- 
grams, except Section 515, were also eliminated. 
Section 515 provides direct housing mortgage 
assistance to rural multi-family rental housing 
owners. The scope of these programs providing 
low-income housing stock is often limited, mak- 
ing them costly without yielding a large quantity 
of housing units. 

In 1974, the creation of Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant (CDBG) replaced many of the 
supply-side housing assistance programs and 
gave local communities greater flexibility in man- 
aging the funds. However, CDBG provides much 
broader assistance beyond housing. This program 
is structured to be either supply-side assistance or 
demand-side assistance. Communities can use the 
funds for infrastructure or housing or a combina- 
tion of both. The grant provides down payment 
assistance, home repair assistance, HVAC 
(heating, ventilation, and air conditioning) assis- 
tance, and housing assistance to people with spe- 
cial needs (such as the homeless, people with 
HIV/AIDS, people with disabilities, etc.). 
Another similar block grant program, the HOME 
Investment Partnership Program, focuses mostly 
on housing assistance. HOME is the largest fed- 
eral block grant program exclusively designated 
to provide affordable housing for low-income 
individuals or households. 

Public housing programs were another major 
set of supply-side programs in the United States. 
Public housing provides subsidized or free hous- 
ing to individuals or families with very low or 
extremely low income (usually below 60% of 
the Area Median Income (AMIJ)). Public Housing 
Authorities (PHA) throughout the country pro- 
vide management and oversight of the public 
housing stock. The challenges facing public hous- 
ing in the United States are multifold. The first 
issue concerns poor management. At one time, the 
management was so chaotic that the Chicago 
Housing Authority was taken over by Congress. 
Gangs sprung up in the “projects,” and high crime 
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paralyzed social life and trust. Housing quality 
was in horrendous conditions and many of the 
units became uninhabitable. Another issue regard- 
ing public housing is concentrated poverty in 
public housing towers in large cities. The third 
issue concerns the lack of maintenance for older 
public housing stock. Some of the oldest housing 
projects were almost a century old, but lack of 
funding made it a daunting task to rehabilitate or 
repair those dilapidated housing units. In order to 
tackle all these issues, a new program, HOPE VI, 
was established in the early 1980s. HOPE VI no 
longer built concentrated public housing in a few 
limited places and reformed housing manage- 
ment. Many cities tore down old public housing 
stock; however, not every unit was later replaced. 
The reform in public housing, therefore, drasti- 
cally reduced the public housing stock, leaving 
many homeless. The demolition and new con- 
struction of public housing displaced many for- 
mer public housing residents, and only a small 
percentage returned to public housing after the 
new construction. During the Obama administra- 
tion, the Choice Neighborhoods program, which 
focuses on housing, people, and neighborhoods 
and replaces or transforms distressed public or 
HUD-assisted housing to well-constructed and 
well-managed housing, requires a one unit to 
one unit replacement; however, the implementa- 
tion of the program has proven difficult. Nowa- 
days, the reform of the public housing programs 
remains a challenging issue. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986, which aims to 
simplify tax code and to reform tax incentives, 
established a landmark program — the Low- 
Income Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) program. 
Since the inception of the program, LIHTC has 
created over two million low-income housing 
units. Now LIHTC is the largest program to help 
provide low-income housing units in the United 
States. The tax credit is allocated by state housing 
agencies, and usually at least 10% of the credit is 
required to be awarded to nonprofit organizations. 
The tax credit is allocated based on a formula, 
where the percentage of low-income units and 
whether the project is located in certain Qualified 
Census Tracts (QCT) (lower-income areas) or dif- 
ficult to develop areas (high housing cost areas) 
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play important roles in determining the amount of 
tax credit the developers may receive. The hous- 
ing units were required to be affordable for at least 
15 years, and the contracts may be renewed after- 
ward. However, one issue is that once the afford- 
able window lapses due to nonrenewal, loss of 
affordable housing units will become inevitable. 
LIHTC provides a large amount of equity to the 
developers in building low-income housing units. 
The developers then sell the tax credits to the 
investors and use the funds in construction. Dur- 
ing the boom years of the housing market, the tax 
credit was in strong demand. Many use it as tax 
shelters, and therefore the tax credit was often- 
times sold at a premium. However, during the 
recent housing downturn, the demand for the 
credit was drastically affected, and these tax 
credits were often sold at a deep discount. To 
date LIHTC is still very popular among devel- 
opers of affordable housing. However, issues 
have arisen in the program. For example, fraud, 
especially the inflation of development costs of a 
project and the laundering of profit using shell 
companies, has been detected in a few metropol- 
itan areas, such as in Florida’s Miami-Dade 
County (PBS and NPR 2017). Another intrinsic 
issue of the program is the location of the projects. 
Many LIHTC projects are located in low-income 
minority distressed areas, due to incentives to 
build in Qualified Census Tracts, and community 
opposition. NIMBYism (Not in My Back Yard) 
has greatly hindered the goal of locating both the 
project-based and tenant-based assistance pro- 
grams in higher-opportunity areas. Regardless of 
these self-limiting issues, LIHTC is still the most 
important program providing low-income and 
affordable housing in the United States. Some 
other supply-side policies were authorized and 
passed by Congress in response to the most recent 
foreclosure crisis. The Neighborhood Stabiliza- 
tion Program (NSP), which was authorized by 
the 2009 American Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act, was one of the most notable programs pro- 
viding funding in acquisition, demolition, and 
rehabilitation of foreclosed housing units. Some 
of the NSP activities also include new construc- 
tion of affordable housing units. Many nonprofit 
housing organizations, such as Community Land 
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Trust (CLT), were able to use the funds to acquire 
affordable housing units and provide them to low- 
to moderate-income individuals or families with 
income below 120% AMI. With a large quantity 
of foreclosures during the “Great Recession,” the 
scope of NSP in reversing the impact of 
foreclosed or vacant homes on neighborhoods is 
often limited. However, NSP has helped to allevi- 
ate some of the fiscal and financial burdens of 
local communities in disposing foreclosed or 
vacant homes. 


Demand-Side Policy 


The largest and most important demand-side 
housing assistance program is the Section 8 Hous- 
ing Choice Voucher program. This program 
replaced some of the former project-based 
Section 8 housing assistance programs. The pur- 
pose of the program is to improve flexibility and 
to deconcentrate poverty caused by the concentra- 
tion of Section 8 projects in low-income dis- 
tressed neighborhoods. The Section 8 Voucher 
program is often awarded using a lottery system 
to eligible applicants. The voucher program is 
administered by local housing authorities, which 
can opt to sign intergovernmental agreements to 
allow voucher holders to move between different 
jurisdictions. The program pays the difference 
between what a voucher holder can afford 
(usually not more than 30% of their income and 
may cover utility costs) and the asking rent. How- 
ever, the asking rent must be within the limits of 
local Fair Market Rent (FMR) as determined by 
HUD. Fair Market Rent is usually determined 
based on the number of bedrooms. The asking 
rent is then compared to the FMR and the house- 
hold size of the voucher holder. If the tenant 
(voucher holder) has to pay all the utilities, the 
asking rent may be requested to be lower by the 
Housing Authority. 

Different from the project-based Section 8 
housing assistance which is place specific, the 
Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher program 
enables the voucher holders to choose wherever 
they would like to live so long as the future land- 
lords accept the vouchers. Unfortunately, many 
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landlords hesitate to rent to the voucher holders 
due to fear of crime and vandalism of properties. 
However, most voucher holders are great tenants 
due to their fear of losing the vouchers. The 
chance of receiving a voucher is usually rather 
low with long waiting lists. Some voucher holders 
are not able to find a place which accepts 
vouchers, during the required time frame. They 
then lose the vouchers. The consequence of losing 
the vouchers is usually devastating, particularly 
for single-parent families with multiple children. 

In order to encourage finding housing in higher- 
opportunity areas, HUD initiated another program, 
called Moving to Opportunity, to provide counsel- 
ing and other assistance in helping the voucher 
holders move to areas with more opportunities, 
such as better schools, more employment opportu- 
nities, and more amenities such as transportation, 
recreation, and grocery stores. However, research 
has indicated that few voucher holders have moved 
to higher-opportunity areas; for those who have, 
the opportunities are better, but still not high. Fam- 
ilies with children and large households tend to 
move to higher-opportunity areas more than those 
with smaller households or senior households 
(Walter et al. 2015). 

The Section 8 Voucher program awards more 
than two million vouchers currently and remains 
the largest demand-side low-income housing 
assistance program. Some other demand-side pro- 
grams, such as housing assistance provided by 
CDBG and HOME, usually benefit a smaller 
number of individuals and families. These pro- 
grams offer a range of housing assistance pro- 
grams, such as homebuyer counseling, down 
payment assistance, home repair assistance, 
home HVAC assistance, mortgage reduction and 
forgiveness assistance, and first-time homebuyer 
assistance. Most of those programs target low- to 
moderate-income individuals and families. Some 
of the programs, such as the expired first-time 
homebuyer tax credit program, award those buy- 
ing a home for the first time in 2008, 2009, and 
2010. The income limits to qualify for the credit 
depends on in which year one purchased the 
home. The highest first-time homebuyer tax credit 
was $8000 or 10% of the home purchase price 
(whichever is smaller) and did not require 
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repayment if the homebuyer live in the home as a 
primary residence for at least 3 years. The specific 
requirements differed in the years 2008, 2009, and 
2010, and existing homeowners could also qualify 
for a smaller tax credit under certain terms and 
conditions. Many of the temporary housing assis- 
tance programs established during the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 have 
phased out after the “Great Recession.” However, 
they did play important roles in promoting recov- 
ery from the recession. Permanent housing assis- 
tance programs under CDBG, HOME Investment 
Partnership program, and others are still adminis- 
tered and implemented by state housing agencies 
or departments of development. The beneficiary 
of those programs is low- to moderate-income 
people, especially those in Appalachian areas, 
and those with special needs. 


Evaluation and Impact of the Low- 
Income Housing Policy 


The positive impact of low-income housing poli- 
cies and programs is that they provide low-income 
housing stock and help low-income individuals or 
households find decent housing to live in. The 
nature of the low profit of low-income housing 
makes it a public good. Therefore, the government 
has to assume its responsibilities to provide hous- 
ing assistance. As mentioned earlier, financial 
assistance and tax incentives are the two major 
approaches in providing housing assistance. Over 
the years, all these programs have helped millions 
of low-income individuals and families to live 
in decent housing units. However, challenges 
remain. Long waiting lists for the Section 8 
Voucher program, community opposition to low- 
income and affordable housing, loss of housing 
affordability once affordability requirements for 
units lapse or expire, loss of public housing stock, 
concentration of low-income housing in certain 
areas, and the rise of rents and housing prices in 
many metropolitan areas are some of the most 
prominent challenges facing the provision of 
low-income housing in the United States. 
Increasing housing costs have made many 
households (nearly half of all households) cost 
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burdened (Joint Center for Housing Studies of 
Harvard University 2017). These households pay 
more than 30% of their income in housing, and 
many low-income households, particularly 
renters, are severely burdened. For families with 
very limited disposable income, increased hous- 
ing costs means a reduced budget for other neces- 
sities. Food, clothing, transportation, and medical 
expenses are often compromised due to an 
increased housing cost burden. Furthermore, the 
private insurance system has driven up medical 
costs, and many are not able to afford medical or 
preventive care without coverage of health insur- 
ance. Losing income due to job losses or disability 
may drive these households into homelessness. 
Currently more than half a million people experi- 
ence homeless on any given night in the United 
States, and there are more than 1.5 million home- 
less people using emergency shelter and food 
assistance services. Local shelters and food 
banks often are not sufficient to provide shelter 
and food to homeless population. 

Another major issue is that financial- and tax 
incentive-based assistance has its limitations. 
During economic downturn and budget austerity, 
funding reduction may severely hinder the provi- 
sion of low-income housing units and therefore 
not sufficient to offer housing assistance to fami- 
lies in dire need. Occasional fraud and abuse add 
another layer of uncertainty for many of the hous- 
ing assistance programs. 

Another issue may lie in the fragmentation of a 
housing policy at different administrative levels. 
The federal government usually provides finan- 
cial assistance, which is administered by state and 
local governments. However, the lack of police 
power and legislative power of HUD makes it a 
mere funding administrator for offering financial 
and technical assistance to individuals and com- 
munities. Except for overall planning and zoning 
requirements, state governments usually do not 
intervene with local planning and zoning deci- 
sions. Therefore, except for the notable national 
programs in providing low-income housing units 
and housing assistance, state and local govern- 
ments usually engage in very limited activities in 
providing low-income and affordable housing. 
Many local communities are reluctant to provide 
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any affordable housing due to the fear of decreas- 
ing property values and school quality associated 
with the influx of lower-income residents. There- 
fore, creative approaches need to be taken to help 
provide low-income housing in areas with the 
strongest needs. For example, inclusionary zon- 
ing, where new developments are required to pro- 
vide a certain percentage of affordable housing, 
has been practiced in many local municipalities. 
Allowing accessory dwelling units and micro 
homes are some other options that local commu- 
nities can use to tackle the challenge of providing 
affordable housing. 
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Introduction 


Is it ever acceptable for a public official to lie or 
engage in deception? Is there a morally significant 
difference between lying and other behavior like 
misleading, deception, or evasion? These are 
some of the critical questions that scholars of 
ethics trying to answer for ages. 

Lying in public sector is a serious problem for a 
society. Different cultures have different stories, 
songs, memes, and sayings which express how 
evil this behavior and how it can be harmful not 
only for individuals but also for the community. 
On the other hand, lying is one of the most com- 
mon behaviors that we encounter almost every 
day in our private and public life. Lying in public 
sector has been one of the hottest topics discussed 
in political, legal, and moral philosophy. Reac- 
tions to public officials who tell lies or try to 
deceive people have varied from giving full sup- 
port to disapproving the behavior as a whole. 
There is also another approach agreeing that 
there might be a room of tolerance for public 
officials to “not telling the truth” in some critical 
situations in order to maintain public good. In this 
essay, first the definition of lying will be 
discussed. Then, the morality of this behavior 
will be examined while sharing different 
approaches that support, reject, and conditionally 
tolerate the behavior of lying and misleading 
truth. 


Lying 


Cohen (2008) notes that “lying is as old as 
speech” (p. 189). It is in the creation of the 
human and even animals, like birds, use deception 
as a tactic to deal with their enemies and rivals. 
Although lying, deception, and evasion are 
accepted as instinctive behavior and discussed 
widely in the literature of administrative ethic, 
there are no consensus about the definitions and 
righteousness of them. Thus, the discussions 
about lying, deception, or evasion are grouped in 
two main domains. One is the “conceptual” dis- 
cussion which deals with the definitional aspect, 
and the other is the “normative” discussion which 
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focuses on the value and morality of them (Carson 
2010; Mahon 2008). Consistent with the problem 
of definition, the morality of lying, deception and 
evasion are controversial from different moral 
perspectives. Some scholars have no tolerance 
for lying (Kant 2007, 2011), while some others 
see no problem lying for the happiness of majority 
(Sandel 2010). Eventually, the question of moral- 
ity for these activities has different answers from 
different angles. 

Bok (1979) defines lie as an “intentionally 
deceptive message which is stated” (p. 13), and 
it can be any form like verbal, written, or nonver- 
bal. Williams (2002) defines lying as “an asser- 
tion, the content of which the speaker believes to 
be false, which is made with the intention to 
deceive the hearer with respect to that content” 
(p. 98). Using Williams’ definition, Mahon (2008) 
lists four necessary conditions of lying as 
(1) statement condition, (11) untruthfulness condi- 
tion, (111) addressee condition, and (iv) intention to 
deceive addressee condition. Deception, on the 
other hand, is defined as “causing someone to 
believe what is false” (Mahon 2008). From this 
simplicity, Bok (1979) states that deception is a 
larger avenue which includes lying in it as a part. 
Evasion can also be seen as a type of deception 
which aims to mislead as it is seen in Sandel’s 
assessments (Sandel 2010, p. 72). Adler (1997) on 
the other hand highlights the “intention” condi- 
tion as a key factor of lying, while it is not 
necessary for a deception. Moreover, Adler 
argues, contrary to lying, intentional deceptions 
can aim “tact, politeness, excuses, reticence, 
avoidance, or evasion, which are ways to protect 
privacy, promote social harmony, and encourage 
interest” (Adler 1997, p. 435). He further notes 
that putting a makeup or wearing a wig is inten- 
tional deception; however, none of them is seen 
as morally problematic. Although the discussion 
about the differences of lying, deception, or eva- 
sion is so important to evaluate them, lines 
between these three behaviors could not be so 
strict. Therefore, the “bold-face lies” and “artful 
deception” (Sandel 2010, p. 73) will be used to 
represent two distinctive situations. The term of 
“bold-face lies” means as an ill-ended serious 
behavior which may hurt someone as a result 
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and the “artful deception” which most likely 
cause no harm. 


Morality of Lying 


As Cohen (2008) states, lying or deception is a 
natural behavior even a necessity to deal with the 
life-threatening situations. In here, the question of 
“What is wrong about lying?” could be asked. 
Indeed, one line of argument justifies deception 
or even bold-face lies in public sector, if it serves 
for the purpose of public good. Moreover, as 
Churchill, in one of his well-known quotes, says 
“In wartime, truth is so precious that she should 
always be attended by a bodyguard of lies.” From 
this quote, it can be assumed that war time is a 
condition for that justification (Cohen 2008, 
p. 190). Many philosophers like Niccolo Machia- 
velli, Max Weber, Jeremy Bentham, and Michael 
Walzer can be seen at the supporters’ side, who 
accept lying and deceiving of public officials as 
moral — or immoral — but acceptable. This 
approach, also named as teleological approach 
(Calhoun 2004; Griffin 1989), has con- 
sequentialists characteristic. Bentham (2007), as 
a utilitarian, would see no moral problem in the 
public officials’ lies, as long as they increase the 
happiness of the majority. Ramsay (2002), who 
labels Machiavelli as an “embryonic utilitarian,” 
states that Machiavellianism requires that politi- 
cians must be consequentialist in their actions. 
According to this perspective, in order to secure 
the state and maintain public good, “the end jus- 
tifies the means” doctrine can be internalized. 
Indeed, Walzer (1973) cites Machiavelli in his 
article and notes that “even when he — a public 
servant — lies and tortures, his hands will be clean, 
for he has done what he should do as best he can, 
standing alone in a moment of time, forced to 
choose” (p. 169). Weber (1946) talks about two 
types of ethics: one is “ethics of conviction” 
(Primoratz 2007, p. xiv) and the other “ethics of 
responsibility.” He describes ethic of conviction 
as acting with the pure intention without consid- 
ering consequences, while ethics of responsibility 
considers the consequences of action. Weber 
argues that ethics of conviction may not work in 
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political life. Griffin (1989) names this situation as 
“dual morality” which describes two different 
moral worlds; “one for private life and one for 
political life” (p. 41). Thus, according to them, 
public officials can commit crimes and lie for the 
sake of state and power, as “tragic heroes” who 
may carry the burden of lying on their shoulders 
for the rest of his lives (Walzer 1973; Weber 
1946). Last but not least, Walzer (2004) intro- 
duces a moral dilemma with the title of “dirty 
hands problem” which describes “a situation 
where political and military leaders may some- 
times find themselves in situations where they 
cannot avoid acting immorally” (p. 46) like lying 
or killing. 

This line of argument shared above and the 
reasoning provided represents the supporter’s 
side. On the opposite side of the discussion, 
there is a line of rejection that does not accept 
lying or any misleading statements whether in 
public or private life, as they are absolutely 
immoral. This approach, named as deontological 
approach (Calhoun 2004; Griffin 1989), points 
out the “intention” side of the action to determine 
the morality. Augustine and Kant rejects lying and 
deception at the center of the action. For August- 
ine, “lying is always wrong, no matter what cir- 
cumstances surround it” (Griffin 1989, p. 36). 
Immanuel Kant (1724—1804), one of the most 
influential philosophers who contributed the 
moral philosophy, highlights the human dignity 
and respect while discussing the morality against 
the utilitarianism which holds the principle of 
maximizing pleasure and the greatest good for 
the greatest number. His opposition to utilitarian- 
ism involves that the greatest happiness which 
gives many people pleasure does not make every- 
thing right and moral. In the same vein, any lie or 
deception which seeks happiness of majority will 
still be accepted as an immoral behavior from 
Kantian perspective (Sandel 2010, p. 59). Indeed, 
the ethics of conviction (or ultimate ends) 
approach that Weber explained perfectly matches 
with the Kant’s deontological argument of “duty” 
which makes public officials moral or immoral 
individuals (Kant 2011). 

Kant (2007), while responding to Benjamin 
Constant’s critics in his article titled “On a 
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Supposed Right to Lie,” refuses lying in any situ- 
ation no matter how serious the consequences 
would be and no matter how noble the reasons 
behind were. He describes lie as “merely an inten- 
tionally untruthful declaration to another man 
does not require the additional condition that it 
must do harm to another” (p. 200). As a result, 
lying is an action that lacks of moral worthiness, 
as telling the truth is a clear duty, even if the 
consequences are seen so serious and detrimental. 
Even, in an extreme situation of a murderer who 
asks from a person whether he/she keeps the vic- 
tim in his/her house or not. The logic behind this 
position is that if everybody tells a lie in such a 
situation, society will be evil as a whole that no 
one believes each other, since the principle of 
right will be damaged. Moreover, telling lie will 
be a certain violation of human dignity. Although 
Constant argues that people should tell the truth 
only to those who deserve it, from the other side, 
lying always will become a violation of the “prin- 
ciple of right” (Sandel 2010, p. 71). 

Kant (2007) rejects the defense which assumes 
the lying as a duty in the case of saving one’s life. 
He develops the murderer example by comparing 
responsibly of the harm caused by truthful state- 
ment versus responsibility of the harm caused by a 
lie. Kant argues that contrary to what is believed 
that lying will save the victims life, it can cause 
harm if the victim left from the back door and 
came across the murderer when he/she continued 
to look for him/her outside. In that case, Kant 
claims that the person who tells lie will be the 
responsible one for the result. For him, even in the 
situation that the lie does not harm anyone, it is 
still immoral as it hurts general humanity and the 
principle of right. “To be truthful (honest) in all 
declarations is, therefore, a sacred and uncondi- 
tionally commanding law of reason that admits of 
no expediency whatsoever” (Kant 2007, p. 200). 

Indeed, Kant’s argument about human dignity 
and principle of right is quite persuasive that if 
everybody tells lie in such a dire situation, there 
will be no value of right. However, the “clever 
evasion” that Kant played against the King Frie- 
drich Wilhelm II is opening another discussion 
which provides a useful tool for not lying. In 
short, King Wilhelm requests from Kant not 
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to write about religion, Kant accepts King’s 
request with a carefully selected words “As your 
Majesty’s faithful subject, I shall in the future 
completely desist from all public lectures or 
papers concerning religion,’ while he is pre- 
dicting that King will not live long. After King’s 
death in a couple of years, Kant starts again his 
writing and lectures about religious by defending 
himself as he was not lying as the pledge he used 
was only valid during the King’s life. Considering 
Kant’s artful deception, Sandel (2010) develops 
the murderer example and offers a wise solution 
for not to tell lie. In a dire situation which you are 
hiding one of your friends from a killer, instead of 
helping murderer by telling the truth for the sake 
of morality, people can tell another truth which 
allows us to refrain from lying. Like the example 
of Clinton given by Sandel, the president’s 
response to drug experience question in presiden- 
tial campaign has no lie but party misleading. “I 
had never broken the antidrug laws of this country 
or state,” although he tried a pot in England while 
he was a student in the late 1960s (2010, 
p. 71-72). Cohen (2008) names this misleading 
impression as being economical with the truth 
(p. 190). 

Sandel (2005) uses another Clinton’s decep- 
tion (Monica Lewinsky) as an example to express 
his position about the private and public life dif- 
ference from moral perspective. According to 
him, preference of not telling the truth about a 
private misconduct can be more justifiable, when 
it is compared with the issues related to 
public. Sander also shares Johnson’s intention of 
concealment about Vietnam War and Roosevelt’s 
denial about World War II involvement in his 
assessments (109). 

Lie is harmful, and when it becomes the char- 
acteristic of the relationships, it will definitely not 
only works for its reasoning (even noble or sim- 
ple) but also destroy the social life. However, for 
the case of deception, ways of finding the truth can 
be found with additional questions and critical 
thinking. This is how the lawyer use deception 
for their goods and how they deal with the others’ 
deceptive tactic (Sandel 2010, p. 73). 

This part of the moral debate is providing 
the “room of tolerance” in lying and deceiving 
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in public sector. Bok (1979) is offering a mod- 
erate way in her seminal book which seems 
quite similar to “artful dodge” (p. 72) that 
Sandel (2010) mentioned. Her examination 
involves both strong and weak sides of teleo- 
logical and deontological approach. She asks 
the same question how acceptable lying and 
deceiving people. She sees “white lies” and 
unintentional deceptions which emerge unex- 
pectedly more innocent than the bold-face lies 
like public officials use occasionally with all 
due respect for the public good. 

Bok (1979), by accepting white lies in some 
degree, offers a couple of security walls for lying 
in order to make it difficult for people to use lying 
as a tool. “Principle of veracity” is one of these 
walls which tells without a plausible explanation 
everybody has to refrain from lying and prefer 
truthful statements (p. 32). The second wall is 
“need of publicity” to justify the lie which might 
be quite difficult, when we consider public offi- 
cials who find them in a position (like President 
Clinton) situation of defending (p. 96). Bok’s 
security walls are drawing limits for public official 
that shows how far they can go. Furthermore, her 
principles are giving the answer of when and for 
what purposes public official can tell lie or 
deceive. Even for the situation of telling lie for 
the public good, public officials have to have 
permissible reasons. If they cannot provide those 
explanations, like Bok’s suggestion, they should 
prefer truth (Bok 1979). 

The other consideration comes from “white 
lies” and individual rights argument. Bok (1979) 
providing some examples with the doctor-patient 
relationship, emergencies, and innocent situations 
in her book. Although most of the religions accept 
lying as one of the biggest sins, a level of justifi- 
cation is given for “white lies” which have peace- 
ful purposes. In Islam, for example, Muslims are 
allowed to use white lies: (1) when they are in a 
danger, (11) when they want to restore husband- 
wife relationships, and (111) when they are 
assigned as a peacemaker between two groups. 
Talmud also allows its believers to lie in three 
situations: “involving knowledge,” a researcher 
can hide his knowledge whenever he/she needs; 
“hospitality,” a person can lie in order not to make 
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the home owner unhappy; and “sex,” a partner can 
avoid telling truth when asked about performance 
of his conjugal duties (Sandel 2005, p. 110). One 
last assessment can be highlighted here by citing 
Sandel’s Clinton example. He uses “sex” excep- 
tion to provide a defensible argument for presi- 
dent’s deception. According to him, Clinton has 
the right of deceiving or even lying as the issue is 
related to an individual right. Therefore, it can be 
argued here, when individual rights are the subject 
of the issue and there is no harm from not telling 
truth, that public official might prefer hiding the 
reality from others. 


Conclusion 


The question of morality and possible moral dif- 
ferences between a lie and a misleading or evasive 
truth is facing with its first challenge at the defi- 
nition phase. The literature falls short to provide 
clear lines among lying, deception, and evasion. 
As Mahon (2008), Adler (1997), and Bok (1979) 
deal with the definition of these behaviors, many 
factors are on the stage which may affect the 
concept and meaning of these terms. Using “not 
telling truth” as a term instead of lying or decep- 
tion might provide a better picture. Beyond the 
definition discussion, there is an old prevailing 
debate in the moral philosophy which seeks the 
answer of “what is right and wrong” and “what is 
the right thing to do” to decide the morality of lie, 
deception, and evasion. There is a grounding to 
support, reject, and partly accept the lying and/or 
deception in the public sector. These approaches 
can be summarized as teleological, deontological, 
and middle-way approaches. 
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Synonyms 


Administration; Emergency; Entry; Migration; 
Resettlement; Supervision 


Definition 


Management of immigration refers to oversight of 
migration patterns. Immigration crisis refers to 
native anxieties regarding border control and 
entry of undocumented migrants. 


Introduction 


America is said to be a nation of immigrants. 
Successive waves of people migrated to the 
United States from the time of the earliest settle- 
ments to the present day. Each wave of immigra- 
tion was greeted with a great deal of anxiety. In 
response to this fear of foreigners, in the late 
1790s, colonists sought to limit entry of “others” 
by passing the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. 
Between 1830 and 1850, antipathy toward 


Catholics (mostly Irish and German) accelerated. 
Deadly anti-immigrant/anti-Catholic riots broke 
out in major cities such as New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Louisville. Beginning in the late 
1880s, opponents of immigration passed the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act of 1882. This legislation was 
followed by other restrictive laws such as the 
Quota Act of 1921 and the Immigration Act of 
1924. Immigration, particularly immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, declined precipi- 
tously as a result of the restrictive legislation 
(Koven and Gotzke 2010, p. 11). 

In recent years, opponents of immigration have 
reared their heads and made immigration a major 
political issue. Spurred on by growing numbers of 
immigrants, stagnant wages for many Americans, 
fear of terrorism, perceptions of a “broken” immi- 
gration system, images of porous borders, and 
inaction from Congress and political figures gen- 
erated various proposals. These plans include 
ideas such as building a wall between the United 
States and Mexico, deporting undocumented 
immigrants, and terminating Muslim immigration 
into the United States. Xenophobic-oriented mea- 
sures, however, were sharply criticized by some 
leaders as being out of step with American values, 
impractical, mean spirited, or simply too costly. 
Nevertheless, many Americans embraced these 
restrictive proposals as necessary and proper for 
a country that was losing control of its borders and 
losing control of its future. 

In order to assess the various strategies and 
plans for managing immigration, this chapter 
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will (1) review previous immigration trends, 
(2) discuss economic and cultural anxieties related 
to immigration, (3) identify contemporary legisla- 
tive proposals, (4) discuss restriction and assimi- 
lation options, and (5) offer tentative conclusions. 


Immigration Trends 


In 2013, over 40 million foreign-born people 
resided in the United States, a number 
representing 13% of the total US population. 
This proportion is comparable to the share of 
foreign-born residents in the United States 
between 1860 and 1880 yet is lower than the 
14.8 share present in 1880 and the 14.7 share in 
1910. In absolute numbers, the 40 million foreign- 
born denoted the highest total number of foreign- 
born residents in US history. Proportions as well 
as numbers of foreign-born sharply increased 
from 1970, when foreign-born residents com- 
prised only 4.7% of the total US population. 

Nativist anxiety coincided with immigration 
growth. Historically, fears of “others” have been 
traced to twin concerns related to economic 
prosperity and cultural identity. Cultural tradition- 
alists historically have contended that American 
exceptionalism is grounded in an American dis- 
tinctiveness that facilitates freedom and prosper- 
ity. Any threat to the existing culture is therefore 
viewed as a threat to these outcomes (Huntington 
2004). Influxes of less-educated, lower-income 
migrants emigrating from totalitarian societies 
were viewed as a precursor to social conflict and 
national decline. 

Around the turn of the twentieth century, Mas- 
sachusetts Senator (1893-1924) Henry Cabot 
Lodge was a strong proponent of the view that 
immigration posed a threat to America’s cultural 
and economic foundation. Lodge and a group of 
Harvard classmates organized the Immigration 
Restriction League (IRL) to promote literacy test 
requirements for immigrants. This requirement 
embodied a strategy aimed at keeping “undesir- 
ables” out of the country. After repeated attempts, 
the literacy test became law in 1917. In this year, 
Congress overrode a veto of the legislation by 
President Woodrow Wilson. 
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Lodge’s anti-immigrant views were not univer- 
sally embraced. The business community as well 
as industrialists such as Andrew Carnegie wel- 
comed the ready supply of immigrant 
labor. Carnegie characterized immigration as a 
“golden stream” that contributed greatly to 
a highly successful form of industrial production. 
Labor organizations, however, supported immi- 
gration restriction. A steady stream of cheap, 
unskilled immigrant workers was viewed by 
leaders of the US labor movement as detrimental 
to their interests. The American Federation of 
Labor President Samuel Gompers himself, a Jew- 
ish immigrant from Great Britain, advocated total 
exclusion of the Chinese and selective restriction 
of Europeans (Zolberg 2006, pp. 217, 219). 

Even the antitrust, Progressive Party Leader 
Theodore Roosevelt expressed reservations 
about immigration. In a 1918 speech in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Roosevelt pronounced that Amer- 
ica was a nation, not a “polyglot boarding house.” 
According to Roosevelt, in America there was no 
room for any 50-50 American (such as German- 
Americans or Irish Americans); there could be but 
one loyalty and that was to the Stars and Stripes. 
In his last public statement (read shortly before his 
death in 1919), Roosevelt asserted that if immi- 
grants assimilate they should be treated as 
everyone else. This belief in nondiscrimination 
and equality for immigrants was fundamentally 
grounded upon the view that migrants must 
become “American.” Roosevelt concluded that 
in the United States there was room for only one 
language (the English language) and that the melt- 
ing pot/crucible of America should turn out Amer- 
icans, not transient dwellers in a foreign land. 

Contemporary immigration rhetorically cen- 
tered around various ideological cleavages, 
among them the dissimilarities between Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Muslim belief systems. These 
fissures replicate the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century anxieties. During this time 
period, migrations to the United States originated 
mostly from Southern and Eastern Europe. Nordic 
native-born Americans such as those in the Immi- 
gration Restriction League favored exclusion of 
these migrants or, at a minimum, some process for 
greater selectivity. 
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In 1921, immigration was dramatically 
curtailed by restricting the two-thirds of all immi- 
grants that migrated from Southern and Eastern 
Europe. European immigration dropped dramati- 
cally by 1922. Many immigrant groups were 
affected by the xenophobic sentiment that pre- 
vailed at this time. Japanese immigration had 
been virtually eliminated by means of informal 
agreement (Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907) 
between the United States and the Empire of 
Japan. Under the terms of the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment, Japan agreed not to issue passports for 
Japanese citizens wishing to work in the United 
States. The United States in turn agreed to accept 
the presence of Japanese immigrants already 
residing in America and to permit the immigration 
of wives, children, and parents. In 1920, further 
restrictive legislation was supported by President 
Warren Harding who was praised by the nativist 
Immigration Restriction League as the first Amer- 
ican president who genuinely supported immigra- 
tion restriction (p. 253). 


Economic and Cultural Concerns 


Some empirical studies support the hypothesis 
that immigration tends to depress wages of 
native-born citizens, particularly those with less 
than a high school diploma (Borjas 1999, p. 14). 
Other studies question this conclusion while 
contending that the wage gap between high school 
dropouts and high school graduates has remained 
nearly constant since 1980, despite a large influx 
of less-educated immigrants (Card 2005). 

In terms of earnings, data indicates that recent 
immigrants earned significantly less than native- 
born Americans and possessed lower skill levels 
than previous cohorts of émigrés (Borjas 1999, 
p. 21). In addition to the fear of depressing wages 
for the less educated, native-born Americans 
expressed concern that Hispanic immigrants 
would burden American citizens financially 
because of the need to increase government 
spending for law enforcement, education, welfare, 
and health care. 

Economic concerns are supplemented with 
cultural anxiety over immigration. Divergent 
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cultures are said to threaten core values regarding 
work, religion, sources of status, concept of time, 
and the significance of initiative, education, self- 
reliance, as well as ambition (Huntington 2004, 
p. 254). Huntington (2004) suggested that an 
influx of Third World immigrants could lead to a 
weakened adherence to the “American Creed” 
and a destabilization of the core values of equality, 
majority rule, rule of law, liberty, pragmatism, and 
equality of opportunity. Huntington concluded 
that in the contemporary world, the greatest threat 
to the societal security of nations emanated from 
immigration. 

The contemporary fear of immigrants was aided 
by early eugenicists such as Madison Grant. Grant 
provided intellectual support for restricting immi- 
gration in his 1916 book, The Passing of the Great 
Race. In this treatise, Grant promoted the view that 
the expansion of non-Nordic residents would 
engender base behavior and eventually lead to the 
subjection of Nordics to inferior races. He 
contended that by abandoning cultural values, Nor- 
dics were about to commit racial suicide (Grant 
1916). Spurred on by nativists, such as Grant, 
congressional legislation that severely restricted 
the flow of immigration was enacted. 


Congressional Legislation and Policy 
Prescriptions 


Historically immigration has been managed 
through legislation or agreements between sover- 
eign nations. The Chinese Exclusion Acts of 
1882, 1884, 1888, and 1892 effectively termi- 
nated Chinese immigration to the United States. 
The “Gentleman’s Agreement” of 1907 between 
the United States and Japan restricted Japanese 
migration. The Immigration Act of 1917, Quota 
Act of 1921, and Immigration Act of 1924 
severely limited the numbers of immigrant per- 
mitted to enter the United States. The legislation 
of the 1920s sought to encourage immigration 
from Northern European countries and discourage 
immigration from other locales. In 1924, more 
Italians, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Greeks, Lithuanians, 
Hungarians, Poles, Chinese, and Japanese actu- 
ally left the United States than entered (Koven and 
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Gotzke 2010, p. 133). Fears of immigrants have 
been reignited in the early twenty-first century. 

Contemporary politicians have exploited 
the immigration issue, perhaps none more so 
than Donald Trump. In a 2011 book, Trump 
outlined his plan to manage the immigration 
“crisis” (Trump 2011). Trump’s plan called for 
(1) building a fence between the United States 
and Mexico, (2) deporting illegal immigrants, 
(3) eliminating the use of “cozy” immigration 
detention facilities, (4) opposing legislation 
that would establish a process for illegal immi- 
grants to receive conditional residency and 
upon meeting certain conditions, receive per- 
manent residency, and (5) terminate tuition 
benefits to undocumented immigrants. 

In addition, Trump’s plan proposed impound- 
ing payments derived from illegal immigrant 
wages, increasing fees on visas, imposing fees 
on border crossing cards, imposing fees on ports 
of entry to the United States from Mexico, tripling 
the number of US Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) officers, implementing a 
nationwide e-verify system, returning all criminal 
aliens to their home countries, detaining all illegal 
aliens apprehended crossing the border until 
they are sent home, cutting off federal grants 
to any city which refuses to cooperate with 
federal law enforcement agents, subjecting indi- 
viduals who refuse to leave at the time their visa 
expires to criminal penalties, allowing ICE offi- 
cers to accompany local police departments in 
conducting raids of street gangs, banning immi- 
gration of Muslims, and ending birthright citizen- 
ship. Trump emphasized the need to look at Israel 
as a model for controlling borders by building 
a wall. 

Trump also highlighted the need to improve 
wages and security for all Americans. These 
goals would be accomplished by increasing the 
prevailing salaries of foreign workers that were 
admitted to enter the United States as a conse- 
quence of their specialized knowledge and higher 
education. The intent of the proposed wage 
increase was to induce companies to give more 
jobs to the domestic pool of workers. The Trump 
plan would also tighten standards for the admis- 
sion of refugees and asylum seekers. 
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Trump’s plan differed from other proposed 
legislation (such as the Border Security, Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and Immigration Moderniza- 
tion Act of 2013, also known as the Schumer- 
Rubio immigration bill) in a number of respects. 
Major differences between the Trump and 
Schumer-Rubio bill existed in regard to treatment 
of undocumented immigrants and immigrants 
with advanced skills. The Schumer-Rubio bill 
proposed to create a path to citizenship for undoc- 
umented immigrants already residing in the 
United States, provide more work permits for 
immigrants with advanced degrees in science, 
math, technology, or engineering (STEM), 
increase visas available for low-skilled workers, 
establish an agricultural worker program, and per- 
mit more hiring of immigrants by employers who 
demonstrate they cannot recruit US workers. The 
Schumer-Rubio bill did not advocate controver- 
sial features of Trump’s proposals such as build- 
ing a wall, making Mexico pay for the wall, 
ending anchor baby citizenship, deporting illegal 
aliens, and banning Muslim immigration. 

The 2016 Republican Presidential Candidate 
Jeb Bush was highly critical of Trump’s immigra- 
tion proposals. In contrast to Trump, former Gov- 
ernor Bush proposed a clear path to legalization 
for large numbers of undocumented immigrants. 
Bush’s plan included obtaining work permits, 
paying taxes, paying a small fine, and learning 
English. Federal benefits would be denied to 
undocumented immigrants prior to obtaining 
legal status. Bush castigated Trump’s immigration 
ideas as unrealistic, costly, unconstitutional, a vio- 
lation of conservative principles, and likely to 
create unnecessary friction with a large trading 
partner. He noted that revoking birthright citizen- 
ship would require a change to the US Constitu- 
tion, a process that was both politically difficult 
and time consuming. 

In contrast to Bush’s assertion that the United 
States does not bring in enough highly skilled 
immigrants, Trump lamented the fact the 
many US graduates with science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM) degrees 
did not find jobs in those fields. He criticized 
Bush’s immigration proposals as representing 
amnesty for lawbreakers. 
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Assimilation or Restriction? 


Former Harvard Professor Samuel Huntington 
proposed three specific strategies for managing 
immigration. Countries could respond to this 
threat by: (1) restricting immigration, (2) allowing 
immigration without assimilation, and (3) foster- 
ing immigration and assimilation (Huntington 
2004, p. 181). According to Huntington, America 
was in danger of drifting into a culturally bifur- 
cated Anglo-Hispanic society with two national 
languages. In addition, immigration was per- 
ceived as threatening political principles found 
in the American Creed, such as liberty, equality, 
democracy, individualism, human rights, the rule 
of law, and private property (p. 46). Huntington 
decried a foreign “culture of Catholicism” that 
was rooted in immigrant mistrust of people out- 
side the family, lack of initiative, lack of self- 
reliance, low priority for education, and accep- 
tance of poverty as a virtue necessary for entrance 
into heaven. These values were perceived by Hun- 
tington as un-American and threats to the nation’s 
Protestant culture (p. 254). 

Aside from restriction, Huntington’s other nos- 
trums addressed the issue of assimilation. Assimi- 
lation or “Americanizing” the immigrant was 
viewed by Huntington as a means to counter fading 
nationalism. Americanization is idealized by Hun- 
tington as a key element in American history. His- 
tory in turn is seen as providing a guide for the 
future. For example, at the turn of the twentieth 
century, industrial corporations established schools 
at their factories to teach English and American 
values. Settlement houses, YMCAs, churches, and 
patriotic groups also sponsored programs. Instruc- 
tion was provided in language, American history, 
civics, homemaking, personal hygiene, and voca- 
tional training (Koven and Gotzke 2010, p. 10). 

The Americanization movement that began 
with private organizations spread to local and 
state governments. Eventually the federal govern- 
ment as well as over 30 states passed laws 
establishing Americanization programs. Public 
schools were central to the effort to Americanize 
millions of immigrants who emigrated to the 
United States between 1890 and 1924. Reformers 
such as Horace Mann and John Dewey viewed 
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education as the instrument to create a unified 
society out of the multitude of diversity created 
by immigration (Huntington 2004, p. 135). Pro- 
gressives in general used education as the basic 
tool in an attempt to assimilate or Americanize the 
millions of immigrants to the United States. The 
Federal Bureau of Education also promoted Amer- 
icanization efforts. In 1919, the Bureau urged the 
transformation of schools from places that existed 
exclusively as a dwelling for daytime learning of 
children into community centers with evening pro- 
grams for the assimilation of adults (p. 135). 


Conclusions 


Contemporary perceptions of the immigration cri- 
sis mimic earlier rhetoric. The language of today 
remains similar to that of the past; only the faces 
of the protagonists differ. In the 1920s, politicians 
and social elites railed against Bohemian/Czech, 
Jewish, and Italian immigrants. These immigrants 
were pejoratively characterized as undesirables 
(Zolberg 2006, p. 260). Today, politicians decry 
the flow of undocumented Mexican and Central 
American migrant as well as the intrusion of 
potentially dangerous Muslims. 

The question of how to “manage” massive 
levels of immigration is not novel. Proposed solu- 
tions are not unique. Exploring America’s past is 
essential in answering the pressing question of 
how to manage the current immigration “crisis.” 
A review of American history reveals a clear 
linkage between immigration and economics. In 
the early seventeenth century, representatives of 
the worker starved Virginia colony frequented 
taverns and markets of England in search of set- 
tlers (Koven and Gotzke 2010, p. 124). As US 
industries grew in the late nineteenth century, 
America opened its doors to immigrants who 
flocked to America in search of employment. 
Foreign workers filled factories and mines in 
burgeoning automobile, steel, coal, tire, construc- 
tion, and other industries. During World War II 
when massive numbers of Americans were fight- 
ing overseas, the United States imported workers 
by adopting the Bracero Program to employ Mex- 
ican nationals as agricultural and railroad laborers. 
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Economic contraction produced the opposite 
effect. Poor economic conditions were greeted 
with anxiety over wages and xenophobic resent- 
ment of the “other.” In the 1920s, politicians 
passed legislation to restrict the entry of for- 
eigners. Laws were successfully implemented 
and immigration was curtailed. The Quota and 
Immigration Acts of the 1920s effectively limited 
entry and is illustrative of one possible manage- 
ment strategy. A second strategy of assimilation 
was also pursued at the turn of the twentieth 
century. Assimilation, according to many 
scholars, represented a great American success 
story. Assimilation enabled America to grow and 
develop its economy with dedicated, energetic, 
ambitious, and talented people who became com- 
mitted to America’s Anglo-Protestant culture as 
well as the values of the American Creed 
(Huntington 2004, p. 203). Exclusion and cultural 
assimilation plans, however, are not without 
detractors. The concept of exclusion runs counter 
to the vision of America as a nation of immigrants. 
Assimilation raises the question of eradicating 
cultures, denying freedom of expression, and 
forcing ethnocentric views on others. 

An alternative immigration strategy is that of 
adopting merit-based rather than family-based 
criteria for granting legal residency. Numerous 
advanced industrial countries have enacted point- 
based merit systems. Criteria such as education, 
work experience, and adoptability are heavily 
weighed under these systems (Koven and Gotzke 
2010, p. 200). The United States, however, remains 
committed to an immigration system largely based 
on some type of family relationship. 

In contrast to US immigration policies, nations 
such as Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Israel, Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Russia, 
Singapore, and the United Kingdom have all 
adopted skill-based policies for granting residency. 
The adoption of a point system with skill-based 
criteria has produced a different nationality mix of 
immigrants than the nationality mix of those nations 
such as the United States that prioritize family ties 
(p. 202). The adoption of a skill-based point system 
by the United States would likely starkly alter the 
national composition of US immigrants. 
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Immigration remains a challenge to American 
society. Some perceive this challenge as rising to 
the level of “crisis” with all the ominous implica- 
tions. One should remember, however, that the 
United States has navigated the contours of 
large-scale immigration in the past and policy 
makers can learn from previous initiatives. 
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Management Science in the Public Sector 
Definition 


Management science is an interdisciplinary field 
that develops and applies a wide variety of ana- 
lytical concepts and tools to help decision-makers 
address complex challenges in organizations. 
Management science uses data and modeling to 
help decision-makers structure a problem within 
prescribed parameters to reach an envisioned 
goal, usually optimization of a desirable outcome 
like cost-effectiveness or minimization of an 
undesirable outcome like risk or loss. 


Introduction 


Management science draws on fields such as 
mathematics, statistics, decision theory, econo- 
metrics, operations research, game theory, indus- 
trial engineering, and systems theory, to name a 
few. This field has such extensive overlap with the 
field of operations research that the two are con- 
sidered nearly synonymous. In fact, in the 
mid-1990s, the Operations Research Society 
of America merged with the Institute of 
Management Sciences to form the Institute for 
Operations Research and the Management Sci- 
ences (INFORMS). 

Conceivably, we could trace the roots of man- 
agement science all the way back to the ancient 
Romans, Egyptians, and Chinese. But for practi- 
cal purposes modern management science has its 
roots in the industrial engineering and process 
improvement efforts that helped fuel the industrial 
revolution. Frederick Taylor’s famous time and 
motion studies and other studies (Taylor 1914) 
were a precursor to modern methods of optimiz- 
ing assembly processes, and in Taylor’s work, one 
can even see traces of total quality management 
(TQM) and other process improvement tech- 
niques that came into favor in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

It was not until World War II, however, that 
management science began to take the general 
form that we know today. The public sector, par- 
ticularly the military, provided an essential cata- 
lyst for the development of ever more complex 
applications of management science such as 
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optimizing bombing strategies in World War II, 
the design of resource deployment by Robert 
McNamara’s “whiz kids” during the Vietnam con- 
flict, and present-day logistics management tech- 
niques to support US troops in the Middle East 
and elsewhere. 


General Applications of Management 
Science 


Management science has been used principally in 
two ways. First, modeling helps management sci- 
entists build representations or simulations of 
real-world phenomena such as production pro- 
cesses or performance thresholds of products or 
services. The purpose of modeling is to replicate 
as closely as possible the phenomenon in ques- 
tion, allowing decision-makers to experiment 
with different assumptions in a laboratory-like 
environment by changing the parameters of key 
variables or components of the model. The pur- 
pose of modeling is to test and predict various 
outcomes under different assumed circumstances. 
Predicting the spread of a disease is one prominent 
example of modeling that is used in the field of 
public health. Modeling also is used as a tool in 
the research and development phase of products 
or services or to construct hypothetical scenarios 
based on data. 

Second, management science is also used to 
construct decision support tools and systems 
that can be used to help organizations optimize 
or minimize certain outcomes. One example is 
designing an optimal troop deployment strategy 
and providing just the right amount of logistical 
support for the cost-effective implementation of 
that strategy. Other frequently used applications 
are in supply chain management, inventory con- 
trol, and transportation logistics. Decision support 
systems can also be used to design regulators of 
complex systems that automatically trigger when 
certain conditions are detected. For example, 
banks and credit card companies detect fraud or 
identity theft when certain purchase patterns do 
not conform to the behavioral norms established 
in the modeling process. Also, security and intel- 
ligence agencies cull mountains of data from 
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myriad sources using network analysis and other 
tools to detect anomalies associated with security 
threats such as terrorist attacks. 


Selected Applications in the Public 
Sector 


While military applications may be most obvious, 
there are many other public sector applications of 
management science that, in some instances, have 
improved efficiency or even reinvented the deliv- 
ery of public goods and services at all levels of 
government. A comprehensive list of all manage- 
ment science applications is well beyond our 
scope here but some of the more prominent exam- 
ples are briefly described below. 


Project Management 

In addition to the day-to-day delivery of public 
goods and services, public sector organizations 
often undertake discrete projects that are 
bounded in time and space. Examples include 
the design and implementation of new informa- 
tion systems or other operational infrastructure, 
the development and implementation of new or 
modified programs and services, the production 
of technical specifications for new construction 
or other procurement, and many other projects 
that can be bounded within prespecified parame- 
ters. The success of these projects depends, in 
part, on the careful sequencing of multiple steps 
and the well-timed delivery of required compo- 
nents and equipment along the way. Even 
moderately complex projects demand careful 
planning and coordination of activities inside 
and outside of the organization. Poorly sequenced 
or ill-timed delivery of key components can 
result in huge cost overruns and, in the longer 
term, might jeopardize the quality and effective- 
ness of the end product. 

Management science methodologies such as 
program (or project) evaluation and review tech- 
nique (PERT) have been used for many years to 
help project managers identify and map the many 
required activities and deliverables in any given 
project (Archibald 1987; Lu and AbouRizk 2000). 
The result is not a linear string of project steps but 
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rather a complex network of activities, some of 
which require a particular sequence while others 
can be completed in parallel to each other. Once 
the network of activities is mapped, probability 
and risk analysis can be used to identify the most 
optimistic, least optimistic, and most likely sched- 
ule of activities and the costs associated with each. 
Most importantly, PERT reveals a project’s 
so-called critical path which is composed of the 
activities that are the true drivers of the comple- 
tion schedule with obvious implications for cost 
overruns and other negative outcomes. Any effort 
by the project manager to speed up the project will 
need to focus on the activities that are located 
along the critical path. Speeding up activities 
that are not on the critical path will have no effect 
on project completion date. 

PERT and its various offspring have been 
applied in a wide variety of projects in public 
and nonprofit organization including flow analy- 
sis in hospital emergency care, urban planning 
and construction projects, infrastructure mainte- 
nance and replacement, design and operationa- 
lization of military hardware, and many others. 

Project management in government is compli- 
cated by a variety of demands that do not plague 
the private sector. For example, public sector pro- 
jects often involve multiple agencies or different 
levels of government — federal, state, and local. 
This results in a much larger and more diverse 
array of constituents to whom project managers 
are accountable, more laws and regulations 
governing procurement and subcontracting, and 
more requirements for interagency coordination 
in the public sector. All of these factors must be 
accounted for in PERT analysis. Failure to do so 1s 
one important cause of frequent delays and cost 
overruns in large public sector projects. 


Supply Chain Management 

Supply chain management involves the applica- 
tion of management science methods to control 
the flow of goods and services from their origin to 
their consumption or use by consumers. It gener- 
ally involves not only movement of these goods 
and services but their temporary storage in inven- 
tory. Thus, supply chain management includes 
related methods of inventory management, 
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including specific financial ratios that provide a 
barometer of how well an organization is manag- 
ing its inventory. 

Supply chains can involve a number of 
semiautonomous external suppliers as is the 
case, for example, with various types of food 
production, processing, inspection, and transpor- 
tation. Another example is the assembly and 
movement of government aid either internation- 
ally or domestically, such as getting food, clean 
water, and building materials to areas devastated 
by natural disasters. Alternatively, the supply 
chain can be internal to a single organization 
such as the Internal Revenue Service developing 
a supply chain model for processing tax returns 
from citizens. 

Supply chain operations reference (SCOR) is a 
method for documenting a supply chain’s pro- 
cesses and activities (Poluha 2007). Like its 
cousin PERT, SCOR can be used to assess supply 
chain performance and reveal opportunities for 
improvement in processing, movement, storage, 
or quality. Supply chain management also draws 
upon queuing theory, systems theory, as well as 
operations research methods like Monte Carlo 
simulations to optimize the location of various 
storage and transfer facilities. Among the many 
applications of queuing theory are air traffic con- 
trol and toll booth management. 

In the public sector, supply chain management 
is much more susceptible to high risks, especially 
in areas like military operations, food inspection, 
water purification, air traffic control, criminal jus- 
tice records and procedures, emergency response 
systems, foreign aid, and many other government 
functions that require a flow of goods and services 
from one point to another. For example, at the 
time of this writing, public officials in Michigan 
are engaged in efforts to correct the damage done 
by switching the supply of Flint’s water from Lake 
Huron to the Flint River. It has been discovered 
that water from the river is highly corrosive, thus 
damaging the City’s waterlines and leading to 
unhealthy levels of lead in the water consumed 
by residents. Initiated as a cost-saving measure, 
the supply chain strategy may have disastrous 
public health consequences, particularly for 
children. 
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In certain instances, we have seen alarming 
gaps in the government’s ability to effectively 
manage supply chains. For example, it’s generally 
recognized that Walmart outperformed the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) in 
managing the flow of supplies and goods to com- 
munities devastated by Hurricane Katrina. Supply 
chain management is at the heart of Walmart’s 
business model, and therefore, that company is 
exceptionally good at it. 

Another complication when applying supply 
chain management in government is that only 
tangible goods can be temporarily stored in 
inventory. Thus, the supply chain of intangible 
government services cannot benefit from the man- 
agement science methods of optimizing inventory 
management. Even a “tangible” service such as 
firefighting provides an example of the limitations 
of supply chain management in government. In a 
sense, firefighting services are inventoried while 
personnel and equipment wait in firehouses until 
the alarm signals the need to deliver their services 
to the “consumer.” The inventory costs of 
firefighting are a huge drain on municipal budgets, 
yet attempting to manage these inventory costs 
may be perceived as diminishing the readiness of 
this lifesaving service, thus placing elected offi- 
cials at political risk from citizens and employee 
unions. 

Supply chain management in the public sector 
has become both more important and more diffi- 
cult as governments at all levels rely more on 
outsourcing programs and services rather than 
providing them directly. More than half of the 
federal budget is used for the purchase of goods 
and services from the private sector, whether busi- 
nesses or nonprofits. Tracking the supply chains 
of thousands of contractors and subcontractors is a 
tall order, but often is mandated by regulations 
governing environmental protection, labor safety, 
international trade, international security, and so 
on. The globalization of the economy also com- 
plicates supply chain management in both the 
private and public sectors. Finally, there is the 
issue of how to hold a bewildering number of 
suppliers accountable to the public for the quality 
and performance of their services while also hold- 
ing public officials accountable for fairness, 
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finances, and ethical behavior. Kearns (1996), 
Behn (2001), and Romzek and Johnston (2005) 
among others have proposed frameworks for 
monitoring accountability in service delivery net- 
works that include a mixture of actors and 
motives. 


Public-Private Partnerships 

A relatively new form of outsourcing is the 
so-called public-private partnership (PPP). In 
one version of the PPP, the government “owner” 
leases a tangible asset, like a bridge or a toll road, 
to a private firm to manage and maintain for a 
prescribed period of time. In this case, the initial 
financing and construction was undertaken by the 
government entity, so the PPP is essentially a 
transfer of maintenance and management respon- 
sibilities to the private sector partner. In another 
form, the private firm actually assumes all respon- 
sibilities from the start including design, financ- 
ing, construction, and management of the facility. 

In many instances the cost of the service pro- 
vided by the PPP is borne only by actual users, 
such as travelers on toll roads or consumers of 
clean water. Using management science methods 
like risk analysis, supply chain analysis, and 
econometric forecasting, government “owners” 
of these assets reason that they can be more effec- 
tively and efficiently managed by a private firm 
with specialized skills. 

Like supply chain management, the advent 
of public—private partnerships reflects the grow- 
ing trend (in both business and government orga- 
nizations) to focus on core competencies while 
abandoning the self-contained, vertically inte- 
grated operational models of traditional govern- 
ment service provision. In addition, a PPP can 
help a government entity avoid additional debt 
obligations in, for example, large construction or 
rehabilitation projects. 

But PPPs are not without their challenges. For 
example, accurate risk assessment, under condi- 
tions of extreme uncertainty, is an essential pre- 
requisite for a successful PPP. A challenge to 
effective negotiations and management of these 
complex PPPs is that the two principal 
partners — the government “owner” and the pri- 
vate sector “leaser” — may apply different, and not 
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fully compatible, risk criteria (Grimsey and Lewis 
2002). 

In addition to their technical complexity and 
risk, some critiques of PPPs emanate from the 
core philosophy that the delivery of certain 
public goods should never be outsourced to pri- 
vate firms. This is the traditional notion — not 
without merit — that roads, bridges, dams, and 
other large infrastructure assets are the exemplars 
of a “public good” in the most traditional defini- 
tion of that term. The fear is that a for-profit firm, 
with a cost-containment philosophy, might be 
tempted to jeopardize safety or concern for future 
generations in its quest for short-term profit 
maximization. 


A Broader View of Management Science 


Our discussion to this point has focused on the 
technical aspects and examples of management 
science in government. We’ll conclude this entry 
by briefly examining a broader view of the man- 
agement sciences in government. 

In the early 1990s, a new philosophy of gov- 
ernment service began to emerge that came to be 
known as “New Public Management.” The publi- 
cation of Reinventing Government (Osborne and 
Gaebler 1992) followed by the report of Vice 
President Gore’s National Public Review (Gore 
1993) catalyzed the widespread adoption of a 
variety of public management techniques such as 
decentralizing and disaggregating bureaucratic 
functions, greater and more sophisticated use of 
outsourcing, introduction of competitive and 
market-based mechanisms, development of social 
enterprise models for diversifying revenue, more 
pervasive use performance management systems, 
and the reconceptualization of citizens as “cus- 
tomers.” Soon these entrepreneurial ideas and 
business management models spread to the pri- 
vate nonprofit sector. In the philosophy of “social 
entrepreneurship,” charitable foundations and 
individual donors were reconceived as investors, 
and the concept of venture philanthropy paralleled 
the model spearheaded by venture capitalists in 
the private sector (Letts et al. 1997). Nonprofits 
themselves were urged to be more entrepreneurial 
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by leveraging their core assets and capabilities 
into profit-making subsidiary businesses that are 
either embodied in or adjunct to the core mission 
(Dees et al. 2001). 

Various mechanisms and tools of NPM have 
been critiqued from both practical and theoretical 
perspectives (Terry 1998; Hood and Peters 2004; 
Dunn and Miller 2007). It has been suggested that 
entrepreneurial public management emphasizes 
risk taking, lack of transparency, and separates 
professional managers from the elected officials 
and citizens to whom they are accountable. Ulti- 
mately, the increasing use of outsourcing may 
produce a “hallow state” that is devoid of service 
delivery capacity and political legitimacy, “where 
a government ... has chosen to contract all of its 
production capability to third parties, perhaps 
retaining only a systems integration function that 
is responsible for negotiating, monitoring, and 
evaluating contracts’ (Milward and Provan 
2000, p. 362). Moreover, it has been suggested 
that the concept of citizens as “customers” 
devalues and demeans the democratic notion of 
citizenship with all of its many responsibilities as 
well as privileges. For example, citizens are often 
called upon to support, politically and financially, 
services that they never actually consume but 
which are essential for the betterment of society 
as a whole. A colleague once critiqued NPM for 
producing what he called “vending machine gov- 
ernment” wherein citizens pay only for what they 
consume and, in the process, feel justified in 
denying responsibility for the many roles and 
functions of a democratic government that have 
nothing to do with consumption, efficiency, or 
entrepreneurial management. 


Summation 


Management science can be technically confined 
to an array of models and techniques designed to 
optimize (or minimize) selected outcomes under 
known or assumed constraints. In this narrow 
interpretation, management science has become 
an important tool in the design of specific func- 
tions and processes in all types of complex 
organizations, including many government and 
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nonprofit entities. Interpreted more broadly as 
the application of business management tech- 
niques in the public sector, management science 
generates heated debates regarding its intended 
and unintended consequences. 
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Synonyms 


Executive strategy and resource allocation; 
Organizational policy and public financial 
management 


Introduction 


Management strategies are a central feature of 
budgetary politics. Yet no single strategy guides 
the deployment of public funds. Public agencies 
often adopt management strategies to align or fit 
with their economic and political environments, 
but there are risks. Strategies can work in certain 
contexts, but fail to achieve results in others. For 
example, the management approaches well suited 
to an era of incremental, year-by-year expansion 
of government funding do not work well when 
agencies face the need for deep spending cut- 
backs. Simply put, the engine driving agency 
budgets cannot easily be thrown into reverse. In 
short, there is no one best way to manage govern- 
ment agencies and budgets. 

While the budget literature largely focuses on 
strategies and tactics employed to acquire 
resources, less is known about how management 
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strategies are adapted to different environments in 
order to produce results. However, it is the results 
of programs that are ultimately most important, 
and it is the role of management strategy to con- 
sistently produce results by keeping organizations 
on time and on budget. One management theorist 
(Daft 2000) defines management strategy as “the 
general plan of action by which an organization 
intends to achieve its objectives.” While it is not 
feasible to definitively link-specific strategies 
with organizational success, it is possible to iden- 
tify patterns where management strategies are 
adapted to certain environments. 

Management strategies evolve in response to 
the opportunities and constraints presented by 
different contexts. Daft (2000) identifies three 
basic strategies — growth, stability, and retrench- 
ment. When examining management strategies 
and public budgetary politics, it is possible to 
expand upon on these generic strategies. Manage- 
ment strategies can respond to at least six different 
conditions ranging from favorable to extremely 
unfavorable: rapid growth, incremental growth, 
stability, cutbacks, poverty, and environmental 
uncertainty. As a result, there is significant vari- 
ance in the management strategies adopted. The 
choice of strategy influences the potential for goal 
achievement. It can also enhance or compromise 
the potential for acquiring additional resources. 
Since what works in one context may fail in 
another, executives are making important deci- 
sions when they decide on strategy. 


Management Strategies 


Rapid Growth 

The rapid growth of public programs sounds too 
good to be true for program advocates. Yet it can 
also produce challenges and carry big risks. In the 
private sector, rapidly expanding companies 
often fail by running out of cash while ramping 
up their inventory. In the public sphere, acceler- 
ated growth gives rise to other risks. At times it 
can lead to failure in accomplishing the mission. 
Expanding agencies are often unable to hire peo- 
ple, award contracts, develop training programs, 
or secure equipment as fast as necessary. Complex 
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governmental rules, regulations, and procedures 
can inhibit the speedy deployment of resources. It 
is as if water simply backs up behind a dam. While 
repaid expansion of governmental programs is 
not the norm, neither is it rare. The creation of 
new agencies such as NASA or EPA in the 1960s 
or the Transportation Security Administration 
recently or the mobilization of troops to fight 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan provides examples 
of situations with extreme pressures to produce 
results immediately. 

Challenged by rapid growth, executives often 
employ distinctive management strategies. One 1s 
to partner with other organizations to short-circuit 
the administrative hurdles that hinder expansion. 
A partnership or contracting-out strategy can 
include different levels of government, other 
agencies, nonprofits, or private firms. For exam- 
ple, the expansion of federal domestic spending 
during the Great Society years relied heavily on 
over 500 different intergovernmental programs to 
carry out federal priorities. Additionally, faced 
with the challenge of fighting of two wars in the 
Middle East, recently, the Department of Defense 
repeatedly supplemented active duty forces with 
National Guard units. Moreover, the national 
response to the 9—11 attacks expanded our intelli- 
gence agencies and produced explosive increases 
in the number of private contractors working for 
the CIA, NSA, and other related agencies. Until 
the capacity is built to handle big tasks, it makes 
sense to partner with entities with the capacity to 
produce results or with organizations that are 
more nimble 

Sometimes executives rapidly expand pro- 
grams within a larger and more stable organiza- 
tion. In these cases, they may adopt a directed 
management strategy of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul” or reprogramming funds. For instance, frus- 
trated by the lack of urgency within the bureau- 
cracy, Defense Secretary Robert Gates (Gates 
2014) found it necessary to accelerate the devel- 
opment of Muine-Resistant, Ambush-Protected 
Vehicles (MRAPs) to protect American troops 
from improvised explosive devices in Iraq. 
While he ultimately secured supplemental 
appropriations for the program, initially Gates 
reprogrammed or moved funds from other 
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programs to MRAP development by giving it a 
legal priority over the other military systems. This 
resulted in the first major military procurement 
program moving from decision to full production 
in less than a year for the first time since World 
War II. 

Periods of rapid expansion eventually end as 
growth tapers off. Sooner or later organizations 
adjust to modest growth and compete for needed 
resources. During this deceleration phase man- 
agement, strategies need to be adjusted to become 
sustainable. When government programs face the 
prospect of the modest year-by-year spending 
increases of incremental budgeting, different 
management strategies are often called for. 


Incremental Growth 

Budgeting in an environment that gave rise to 
incremental budget growth was often the norm 
in post-World War II America. As a result, the 
strategies used to campaign for expanded budgets 
occupy a central role in budgetary politics (Rubin 
2014; Wildavsky 1975). Often these strategies 
involve tailoring budget justifications to meet the 
preferences of legislators. For example, the tech- 
niques for budgetary expansion include a long list 
tactics such as the “‘camel’s nose in the tent,” that 
is, Starting a program with a small base of funding. 
At other times, funding depends on making pro- 
grams look inexpensive by understanding costs, 
by spreading start-up costs over several years, or 
by obtaining funding from multiple sources. In 
these cases, budgetary advocacy is closely linked 
to management strategies based on starting small 
and expanding slowly. 

Other incremental management strategies can 
enhance funding over time. One such strategy is to 
locate programs or facilities in many geographic 
locations in order to construct large coalitions of 
legislative supporters. For example, starting with 
J. Edgar Hoover, the FBI has decentralized its top 
management. The key actors reporting to the 
director are the special agents in charge of the 
56 strategically placed field offices located in 
major cities throughout the nation. Similarly, 
many federal agencies rely on decentralization 
when they use their own administratively deter- 
mined formulas to set aside grant funds for each 
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state or region in order to build geographically 
broad support. 

Other organizations adopt management 
strategies to facilitate incremental growth by 
avoiding competition with other agencies. Cre- 
ating government-owned enterprises, public 
authorities, special purpose governments, or spe- 
cial districts reflect management strategies that 
insulate activities from competition with other 
entities for resources (Rubin 2014). Addition- 
ally, earmarked revenues or trust funds can pro- 
vide stable funding and predictable flows of 
revenues that promote longer-term planning. 
For example, highway trust funds secured by 
motor fuel taxes allow state transportation 
departments to develop and implement multiyear 
capital improvement plans. These long-term 
plans also become lobbying tools once law- 
makers grasp that the entire program needs to 
be funded on schedule if their favored projects 
are to be funded without delay. 

Yet not every agency aggressively desires to 
expand its budget. Some management strategies 
stress stability over the opportunity to maximize 
their budgets. 


Stability 

Management strategies do not always aim 
at increasing budgets. For instance, when it is 
important to integrate operations and improve 
efficiency, it may make sense to center a manage- 
ment strategy on stability after a period of rapid 
growth. Alternatively, stability also may reflect an 
ongoing management approach instead of a tem- 
porary phase of consolidation. 

Some agencies adopt management strategies 
designed to preserve autonomy at the price of 
sacrificing resources. Wilson (1989, 190, 191) 
notes that agencies may “avoid taking on tasks 
that differ significantly from those that are at the 
heart of the organization’s mission” or those 
resulting in “divided or hostile constituencies.” 
For instance, under J. Edgar Hoover, the FBI for 
many years resisted taking over responsibility for 
investigating drug trafficking and organized 
crime. Hoover preferred to focus on crimes that 
were easier to solve and carried less risk of 
organizational failure. Furthermore, not every 
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agency seeks to grow its budget. A significant 
number prefer to avoid risk and controversy. 
One study of federal reorganization plans found 
in ten of twenty-five cases agencies actively 
resisted opportunities to grow. 

Additionally, organizations dominated by a 
single profession often rely on stable management 
strategies based on professional norms. For exam- 
ple, highway engineers often prioritize “fast, safe, 
and efficient” projects that increase traffic circu- 
lation over projects reflecting other priorities such 
as neighborhood streets, preservation, and quality 
of life issues. Similarly, in the past, many public 
libraries gave priority to being repositories of 
quality, standard works valued by upper and mid- 
dle class readers over the recreational reading 
habits of lower-income patrons. While these 
approaches are less common today, management 
strategies focused on stability evolve slowly in 
response to changes in the professional education 
and socialization. 


Cutbacks 

When the budgetary environment turns negative, 
executives must adopt new management strate- 
gies often called “cutback management” (Behn 
1980; Levine 1978). If the pressure to cut is a 
temporary response to brief slowdown in the 
economy, officials can adopt short-term budget 
reduction measures such as across-the-board 
cuts, hiring freezes, or raids on reserve accounts. 
These short-term measures may suffice and do 
little harm if the economy rebounds quickly. If 
the required retrenchment is long term and deep, 
these expediencies can compound the long-term 
problem since they eventually inflate the price tag 
associated with items such as deferred mainte- 
nance, skipped pension payments, or new debt 
instruments. 

If cutbacks need to be large and continuing, a 
new management strategy makes sense. The chal- 
lenge is not just to shrink an organization but also 
to ensure that it remains effective. Cutback man- 
agement cannot simply rely on cutting the fat in 
the budget. Although decentralization is typical 
when resources are growing, a centralized plan is 
needed for cutback management to work. Organi- 
zational units cannot be counted on to volunteer to 
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take the hits associated with cutbacks. Chief exec- 
utives must identify and choose among difficult 
alternatives. To sustain performance, a cutback 
management strategy must reflect a wide range 
of issues such as focusing on the core mission, 
terminating or reducing weak or ineffective pro- 
grams, renegotiating contracts, shedding surplus 
property, and securing employee sacrifices. 
Executive decision-making alone is not enough. 
Behn (1980, 619—620) writes, “Leadership for 
cutback management involves establishing the 
inevitably of resource decline, dramatizing the 
opportunity costs of not cutting-back, and creat- 
ing a new corporate strategy to match the new 
realities so as to make acceptance of retrench- 
ment possible.” 

After cutback management moves an organi- 
zation to a lower resource level, it may be neces- 
sary to adopt another management approach. 
Sometimes organizations will cut back to levels 
consistent with long-term stability. Conversely, 
other organizations must adjust to conditions 
amounting to poverty. 


Poverty 

When every year the cost of providing public 
services grows faster than revenues, a public 
agency’s milieu is “poor and certain” 
(Wildavsky 1975). Such a condition exists in 
many cities. City officials know that what they 
will have to spend will not keep pace with the cost 
of providing the services currently offered. For 
them the big issue is creating ways to recapture 
funds that are currently budgeted. New programs 
or expansions are out of the question. This poverty 
prompts executives to adopt a distinctive set of 
management strategies. 

One management strategy is to tightly control 
spending to create a modest surplus as a 
hedge or cushion against unexpected develop- 
ments. Wildavsky labels this strategy as “revenue 
budgeting.” Since the budget must be balanced, 
revenues control spending. Tight control over 
spending, arbitrary decision-rules to deny spend- 
ing requests, and a strong “no money” premise are 
used to hold spending down. Denying all requests 
for new positions, imposing across-the-board 
reductions, and freezing vacant positions are 
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constant features of “revenue budgeting.” In this 
context, budgeting is not based on citizen 
demands; it is preoccupied with limited funds. 
For city managers, mayors, and budget directors, 
the purpose of revenue budgeting is not resource 
allocation or reallocation. Instead this manage- 
ment strategy focuses on staying afloat, meeting 
the next payroll, paying vendors at the last possi- 
ble moment, and ending the year with a modest 
surplus. 

Poverty gives rise to other management strat- 
egies. When organizing public services, cities 
face two options. They can use public workers, 
facilities, and equipment to produce services. 
Alternatively, they can purchase services from 
private companies or other governments (Savas 
2005). A  contracting-out strategy provides 
potential advantages such as access to economies 
of scale, reduced labor costs, and lower prices 
through competition. While any organization 
may take this route, for some it is not really an 
option. Less than 40% of all cities rely on only 
their own municipal employees for service deliv- 
ery related to public works. Moreover, when 
cities provide social services, approximately 
75% use employees from private agencies or 
firms. The widespread adoption of contracting- 
out strategies reflects cost advantages. While 
savings don’t always result from contracting- 
out if competition is limited, the economies can 
be substantial. One survey of 100 cities found 
savings of 20% in public works, 17% in health 
and human services, and 16% in support services 
(Stein 2003). 

Other management strategies for coping with 
poverty include more radical steps such as privat- 
ization of services through the sale or long-term 
lease of public assets. For example, while the 
majority of Americans obtain their water from 
publicly owned and operated utilities, private 
companies serve over 70 million Americans. 
A range of options consistent with a privatization 
strategy include purchasing services, contracting 
for operations, arranging for private design, con- 
struction and operation of new facilities, or the 
sale of a public facility. Another variation on this 
approach is divestiture by transferring programs 
to another governmental unit as when some cities 
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merge public libraries and parks with countywide 
systems. 

Nonetheless, there are some conditions worse 
than certainty and poverty. For example, uncer- 
tainty abounds when conditions reflect runaway 
inflation or collapsing revenues. In these highly 
uncertain environments, the greatest challenge is 
to identify any workable management strategy. 


Uncertainty 

Some budgetary environments lack the predict- 
ability we typically expect to find. Caiden and 
Wildavsky (1980) argue that intense uncertainty 
is common in underdeveloped or poor countries. 
Uncertainty also arises in developed nations under 
conditions of hyperinflation or rapidly deteriorat- 
ing revenues such as occurred during the recent 
Great Recession. Under conditions of uncertainty, 
officials not only do not know what will happen 
next, they also don’t know where things currently 
stand. 

When reality changes daily, when revenues 
collapse, when costs explode, and when financial 
reports are suspect, normal management strategies 
go out the window. These conditions give rise to 
“repetitive budgeting,” where budgeting is a con- 
tinuous process struggling to hit a moving target. 
Before budgets are completed, the baseline 
assumptions are out-of-date. Budgets are con- 
stantly made and revised; they are never finished. 
When repetitive budgeting takes place, central 
budget and finance officers respond by lowering 
revenue estimates as a hedge to create a buffer or 
surplus. They also exert control over the release of 
funds so that each disbursement is potentially 
subject to renegotiation with the line agencies of 
government. 

Conventional management strategies are dif- 
ficult to employ under these conditions. Organi- 
zations increase their lobbying in an effort to 
obtain funds. They may also look for other 
sources of money to keep funds outside the 
scope of central reviewers. They hide resources. 
They also typically narrow their time horizons by 
ignoring long-term planning and capital invest- 
ment. Their need to keep options open frustrates 
the development of a coherent long-term man- 
agement strategy. 
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Conclusion 


Management strategies often are responses to 
changing conditions. Well-crafted strategies can 
help organizations accomplish their goals and 
compete for resources. Furthermore, some strate- 
gies are more likely to be effective in some situa- 
tions than others. For instance, short-term budget- 
cutting strategies appropriate for a temporary or 
modest downturn may compound problems if cut- 
back management is needed for the long term. 
Conversely, few are likely to make the sacrifices 
needed for cutback management unless they 
expect a permanent contraction in the resources. 
Additionally, some management strategies may 
be effective in more than one circumstance. For 
example, a contracting-out management strategy 
is frequently used for rapid program expansions as 
well as for cost reductions under conditions of 
poverty. 

Since there is no one best way to manage, 
executives must carefully consider their options 
and learn from experience. In periods of rapid 
growth or uncertainty, it may be imperative to 
quickly find workable strategies. Another chal- 
lenge is to be able to switch management strategies 
as budgetary politics and environments change. 
For example, periods of rapid growth never last 
long, and during deceleration phase, new manage- 
ment strategies may be necessary. Similarly, over 
the last several decades, many governments have 
faced the need to move from incremental budgeting 
to cutback management. It is essential that budget- 
ary politics and management strategies be closely 
linked to environmental constraints. To succeed 
public executives must be able to acquire needed 
resources. However, obtaining funding is not 
enough. Sound management strategies appropri- 
ately matching the situation are also essential for 
achieving results that matter. 
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Synonyms 
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Introduction 


The managerial functions in the public sector are 
many and varied and this chapter maps their ter- 
rain. In so doing, it addresses a number of key 
questions: First, what are these managerial func- 
tions and have they changed over time? Second, 
what skills are required by public sector managers 
to carry out these functions? Third, are the func- 
tions and skills unique to the public sector? In 
seeking to answer these questions, it is suggested 
that managerial functions will be conditional upon 
organizational structures, on community expecta- 
tions of public managers, and on the political 
direction that public servants are given by their 
political leaders. 
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Throughout the discussion, the term public 
managers is used to refer to those appointed civil 
servants and local government officers who are 
responsible for overseeing the delivery of public 
services whether they are in education, healthcare, 
social welfare, policing, defense, economic devel- 
opment, or waste disposal. The term public man- 
agers should be distinguished from public service 
professionals such as teachers, social workers, 
clinicians, or police officers. It is recognized that 
many of these professionals are, increasingly, tak- 
ing on managerial functions, and this is discussed 
below. 

Management is also distinguished from lead- 
ership as it is generally considered that manage- 
ment is concerned with planning; budgeting; 
measuring and managing performance, people, 
and change; and ensuring the day-to-day running 
of the organization. In itself, management is a 
complex, difficult, and essential task. Leadership 
is considered to be about taking an organization 
into the future, having a vision, leading, and 
inspiring rather than managing people. Leader- 
ship can be found throughout the organization, 
not only at the top and is not just exercised by 
the politicians. Both leadership and management 
are essential, and, as suggested below, leadership 
is required from more and more people. At the 
same time, effective leadership might be compar- 
atively rare and an important consideration is how 
to assess the performance of both leadership and 
management. Not only that but in seeking to 
improve and develop leadership skills, there is a 
continuing debate about whether effective leaders 
are born rather than made. 


Organizational Structures 


Managerial functions should be inextricably 
linked to the organizational structures within 
which they are carried out. In Max Weber’s 
(1978) classical bureaucracy, characterized by 
hierarchy, task specialization, objectivity, neutral- 
ity, and universality, functions will be clearly 
delineated at different levels within the organiza- 
tion. Roles are well defined and rule-following 
is important, and expected, and determined in 
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advance, and there is no variation. If a public 
manager occupies a specific position within the 
hierarchy, say middle management, then certain 
expectations will come with the role. Similar 
functions will be carried out whether in health, 
social services, or the environment. The classic 
functions of management were established by 
Henri Fayol (1916) and involve the activities of 
planning, organizing, coordinating, communicat- 
ing, and controlling. In the public sector, discre- 
tion will be limited and the exercise of 
autonomous decision-making will be discour- 
aged. Under traditional public administration, 
there is a clear division between the formulation 
of public policy by politicians and the implemen- 
tation of policy by public managers. There is a 
sharp distinction between the public and private 
lives of public managers and public service is 
delivered by full-time careerists who have under- 
gone professional training. 

Of course, it is now argued that classical 
bureaucracy was an ideal type, and if it ever 
existed in practice, then its days are long gone, 
even though features of it will remain in particular 
services. In child protection agencies, for exam- 
ple, it is expected that due account is taken of 
legislation, protocols, and procedures and that 
accountability is paramount. In welfare services, 
it is anticipated that principles of fairness and 
objectivity ensure that like cases are treated 
alike, whereas in leisure services or economic 
development, some innovation and discretion 
might be allowed. While politicians, business, 
and the public in general might denigrate bureau- 
cracy and “red tape,” at the same time citizens 
demand to be treated fairly and equally. As such, 
it is recognized that bureaucratic procedure and 
“red tape” contribute to such outcomes. 

In contrast to managing through bureaucracy, 
managing through the market, both internal and 
external, involves competition and choice empha- 
sizing performance and outcomes rather than 
throughputs or outputs. There will be a focus on 
results; the managerial function will be to achieve 
performance targets through the economic and 
efficient use of public resources. Financial perfor- 
mance will be closely monitored and citizens will 
be treated as customers. 
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While several public services are now deliv- 
ered in a competitive environment, for exam- 
ple, leisure, waste disposal, and some aspects 
of health and education, many public services 
are delivered through partnerships with the 
private and not-for-profit sectors. Here mana- 
gerial functions will involve the specification 
and monitoring of contracts, negotiating with a 
range of external stakeholders and ensuring 
that performance requirements are met. Exter- 
nal deliverers will be held to account and 
expected to meet predetermined performance 
targets. Contracts will be either renewed or 
terminated subject to legal requirements and 
legislation. 

The organizational structures required to 
manage the public services through either mar- 
kets or partnerships are likely to be flatter and 
will require the manager to look outward toward 
other organizations rather than up and down the 
internal hierarchy. Under these circumstances, 
the public managers have more discretion and 
will allow the “managers to manage.” The down- 
side of this is that traditional accountability 
through the hierarchy may be weakened and the 
democratic legitimacy of decisions could be 
undermined. Thus, it could be asked if policy is 
being made by the public manager operating 
under conditions of discretion, what role is 
there for the politician? Is there a trade-off to be 
made between democracy and the, perhaps, 
quicker, more flexible and more innovative 
delivery of public services? 

Such questions are difficult to answer and the 
best way to respond may be to treat the delivery of 
public services, not as a homogenous whole, but 
on a case-by-case basis. Hence, in the area of child 
protection, society may want public managers 
to follow the rules, not to take any risks, to be 
closely monitored, and to be held accountable by 
their line managers through hierarchical arrange- 
ments. In contrast, where the state is involved in 
economic development, some element of risk- 
taking, innovation, or experimentation might be 
considered acceptable. However, even here we 
would expect due consideration of key principles 
of public service including transparency and 
accountability. 
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Managerial Skills 


Management of all types is, invariably, the man- 
agement of relationships as much as it is the 
management of tasks. This is particularly the 
case in much of the public sector which is, after 
all, predominantly part of the service sector. 
The public sector provides services in the form 
of education, health, social care, and so 
on. Historically, relationships were internal to 
the bureaucracy and essentially hierarchical — 
implementing the policies set by those above 
and supervising the delivery by those below. Pro- 
fessionals within the public sector such as social 
workers, doctors, and teachers had relationships 
with clients, patients, and students outside of the 
sector. Public officials had, in many cases, to deal 
with those external to the organization through 
those professionals. The education officer would 
work through the teachers and the health admin- 
istrator through the medical professions. 

In a more complex public sector working with 
and through other bodies, both public and private, 
particularly with the ever-increasing use of 
outsourcing, these relationships become increas- 
ingly varied and ambiguous. Public managers at 
all levels will have relationships with a range of 
different stakeholders including partners, citizens, 
clients, customers, politicians, regulators, and so 
on. In an ambiguous and fragmented public sec- 
tor, the public official will need to develop skills 
of listening, negotiating, persuading, trans- 
forming, and leadership. 

Under coproduction, public officials are 
expected to engage with, rather than deliver to, a 
whole host of community groups. Coproduction is 
derived from the community and not the market, 
and therefore, the official has to find new ways of 
engaging with the citizen (Denhardt and Denhardt 
2015). In the past the ballot box could be taken as 
expressing the will of the people. However, in 
those countries where voting is not compulsory, 
it has declined steadily at election time, particu- 
larly in local elections. 

The changing requirements and skills of public 
officials can be seen in just about any job advert 
for a senior public official around the world. 
A recent job advertisement (February 2016) for a 
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senior government position in the Northern Terri- 
tories of Australia is clear about the kind of person 
that it is looking for: 


e Are you an innovative leader passionate about 
supporting businesses to start, run, and grow? 

e An exciting leadership opportunity to deliver 
economic benefits for the NT through strong 
engagement with the business community. 

e You understand commercial imperatives with a 
proven track record in achieving results in a 
dynamic environment and a commitment to 
strengthen services to regional and remote 
areas. 

e You are driven by a client-centered approach 
that realizes the importance of a culture of 
service collaboration. 

e The successful candidate will be an active 
member of the executive team committed to 
driving the right environment for business, 
industry, and workers. 


This particular job advert is for an executive 
director business, but the language of innovation, 
passion, leadership, delivery, engagement, achieve- 
ment, commitment, client-centered, and a team 
player are found increasingly across the public 
Services. 

What is proposed is that new ideal types of 
public managers should be recognized, and these 
new types take various forms and will include: 


1. The deliverer — public managers still have to 
manage people, performance, tasks, and bud- 
gets. Under New Public Management (NPM) 
of the 1990s, managers were expected to be 
given the “freedom to manage.” They still have 
to ensure the day-to-day delivery of public 
services. 

2. The policy-maker — in practice, public man- 
agers have always influenced policy. Street- 
level bureaucrats have exercised discretion in 
the implementation of policies in this way 
influencing policy on the ground. Senior man- 
agers have shaped policy in the options that 
they have offered politicians and the advice 
given on the practicalities of different policy 
choices. 
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3. The negotiator — public managers sit at the 
heart of a web of relationships both internal 
and external to their organizations. These rela- 
tionships will be both formal and informal and 
require soft skills of listening, nurturing, and 
facilitating and hard skills of contract supervi- 
sion and compliance, performance account- 
ability, and conflict mediation. 

4. The steward — ensuring the protection, and 
continuity, of the public interest through fair- 
ness and consistency in the application of rules 
and the law. 

5. The implementer — in states where there is a 
high degree of central government control, 
managers will need to align local initiatives 
with central government targets and implement 
central government policy. 

6. The democrat — public managers are account- 
able to citizens, users, consumers, and cus- 
tomers of public services. Participation in the 
democratic process by diverse groups takes 
different forms, and public managers will 
need to find ways of legitimizing public ser- 
vices by engaging with such groups in the 
coproduction of public services. 


Public managers are expected to move 
between these different roles constantly and to 
respond to the demanding expectations of multi- 
ple stakeholders in a multicultural environment. 

The notion of the hybrid manager has also been 
used to describe the crossover between manage- 
rial roles and professional roles. For example, as 
doctors and clinicians have to manage their own 
budgets or to operate under resource constraints, 
professional expertise will be supplemented by 
managerial skills. Hence, they are all managers 
now, in some form or another, whether they like it 
or not. 


The Distinctiveness of Public Sector 
Management 


A key consideration is the extent to which man- 
agement is the same irrespective of the type of 
organization, the government, or the industry 
sector the organization is in or whether the 
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organization is classified as public, private, vol- 
untary, third sector, or a hybrid. Under the rhetoric 
of NPM, it was argued that the public sector needs 
a good dose of the skills thought common among 
private sector managers. Certainly, governments 
in many countries subscribed to the view that the 
perceived ills of the public sector — inefficiency, 
waste, red tape, the lack of innovation, flexibility, 
and dynamism — could be cured by the importa- 
tion of private sector managers and their skills 
and techniques. Little evidence was presented 
that the private sector was dynamic, innovative, 
and flexible and large corporations, in particular, 
have proven to be just as cumbersome and 
heavy-footed as the most bureaucratic of govern- 
ment departments. However, is there something 
distinctive about the public sector which requires 
managerial skills and functions unique to this 
sector? 

Discussions of difference focus on a number of 
dimensions. First, that of publicness, that 1s, how 
is the organization funded, who owns and controls 
it, and what are the features of its external envi- 
ronment? All organizations operate in unstable 
environments that are subject to the law, to polit- 
ical oversight, and to the demands of fickle citi- 
zens whether they are acting in their capacities of 
clients, users of services, patients, or customers. 
All organizations are regulated by law, including 
the protection of consumer, client, and employee 
rights or the protection of the environment. All 
organizations are subject to key external stake- 
holders in the form of shareholders, or the voting 
public or politicians themselves. It could be 
argued that the political life cycle requires short- 
term results, similarly so do shareholders other 
than institutional shareholders that might be in it 
for the long haul. 

It is difficult to argue that many organizations 
are fundamentally public or private. Neither 
schools, health services, social services, police, 
nor prison services have been immune from com- 
petition in some form or another. Thus, variance 
between different sectors in terms of publicness 
appears to be ones of degree rather than absolute 
(Boyne 2002). 

A second dimension of difference might be 
in terms of public sector organizations having 
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multiple and, sometimes, ambiguous goals, and 
there does appear to be some support for this. 
Think of the prison service that is committed to 
both rehabilitation and to retribution or to chil- 
dren’s services when it is not always clear what is 
in the best interests of the child when estranged 
parents cannot agree on custody arrangements. 

A third area of difference might be in terms of 
organizational structure relying heavily on hierar- 
chy although there appears to be little evidence 
that the private sector generally is leaner, less 
bureaucratic, more flexible, and with greater man- 
agerial autonomy at lower levels. 

A fourth dimension concerns the values that 
public officials hold dear. It has long been consid- 
ered that important principles underpin public 
service, and these include honesty, integrity, 
accountability, impartiality, respecting the law, 
selflessness, openness, and responsiveness. 
A public service ethos is said to exist that public 
officials subscribe to. They are expected to prac- 
tice these principles to the best of their profes- 
sional expertise and to make efficient and 
effective use of public funds. They are moti- 
vated by a keen commitment to the public inter- 
est and less interested in financial incentives and 
find reward in work that makes them believe 
they are “making a difference.” In the debate 
over whether public services should be delivered 
by private sector contractors, a key issue is the 
extent to which said contractors will act in the 
private interests of their shareholders rather than 
the public interest. Nevertheless, research on 
public service motivation has demonstrated 
that individuals working in other sectors can 
subscribe to similar principles. Once again, 
the 77distinction between different sectors is 
not entirely clear and that similar values can 
inform the work of managers working in differ- 
ent sectors. 

If country and regional differences in manage- 
rial functions are examined, then the picture is 
equally blurry (Lynn Jr 2006). It has been argued 
that under NPM management tasks converge and 
that delivering public services under similar con- 
ditions requires comparable skills. However, evi- 
dence of convergence has been easier to find in 
rhetoric rather than in practice. The Anglo-Saxon 
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version of NPM is more hard-edged than the 
continental European version. For example, 
national characteristics impact the role of public 
officials and will include the type of state; the 
extent to which the civil service is politicized; 
the extent of federalization; the traditions of pub- 
lic service; social and cultural norms concerning 
nepotism; the extent, and acceptance, of bribery 
and corruption; and so forth. 


Conclusion 


Public managers work in a complex, ambiguous, 
and messy environment and it is not getting any 
less so. They have to be adaptable, resilient, tena- 
cious, driven, and engaged and welcome change. 
Was it ever different? While today’s environment 
may be less stable and the pace of change quicker, 
let us not forget how public officials exhibited 
similar qualities in the past, particularly in times 
of turbulence experienced, for example, during 
the Second World War. 

It is also the case that public managers today 
are expected to exhibit different types of skills. It 
is no longer evident that expertise in a particular 
profession whether it be teaching, architecture, or 
the law would be sufficient to ensure career 
advancement as strategic, financial, and people 
skills are all considered essential for today’s top 
managers in the public services. This cuts both 
ways as financial and operational skills in them- 
selves are not sufficient without a deep knowledge 
of the business or the profession that is being 
managed and led. 

A picture of a dynamic public service environ- 
ment with managers having to adopt and develop 
new skills has been presented. Moreover, the 
enduring nature of hierarchy, rule-following, stan- 
dard operating procedures, the importance of 
financial planning and budgetary control, day-to- 
day focus, and the pressure to meet central gov- 
ernment targets is conceded. They cannot be 
dismissed as relics of a bygone age; rather, the 
functions of managers reflect the particular ser- 
vices within which they operate, and the skills 
required to carry out those functions will vary 
from service to service. The public service is not 
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constituted by a monolithic bureaucracy but is 
formed by many large- and small-scale activities 
delivering different services to citizens within the 
parameters of political oversight, justice, and 
fairness. 
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Synonyms 


Leader as Manager; Manager as Leader 


Introduction 


Managerial leadership is a term most often used in 
the 1970s as part of broader scholarship that 
attempted to understand how a manager might 
be a leader without necessarily occupying a 
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traditional leadership position in an organizational 
structure. Since then, it has increasingly been 
folded into more generalized discussions of lead- 
ership theory while remaining in use primarily in 
practitioner-based applications and outlets. Nota- 
ble exceptions remain, but in many instances, this 
conflation into more general discussions of lead- 
ership has removed some of the meaning associ- 
ated with the term “managerial leadership.” 
Scholarly discussions in the literature often 
emerge from the work of Yukl (1989), who pro- 
vided important insights into major issues in dis- 
cussions of managerial leadership. Consequently, 
though it might appear somewhat dated, the Yukl 
(1989) piece remains as a foundation for anyone 
who wants a substantive basis for the state of 
managerial leadership theory and praxis. 

There are two basic scenarios where manage- 
rial leadership can be observed or experienced. 
The first scenario is the manager as a leader, 
where an employee in a traditionally managerial 
role takes on leadership duties including but not 
limited to acting as a change agent. The second 
scenario is the leader as a manager where the 
leader addresses the implementation, mainte- 
nance, and reinforcement of processes such as 
organizational change. In a tactical sense, the 
leader becomes intimately involved in the 
day-to-day management of affairs, which is nor- 
mally part of managerial practices. 


Conditions for Managerial Leadership 


Managerial leadership requires certain conditions 
to be met for it to happen. In each case, there must 
be a person charged with the supervision of 
employees that has either a strategic or tactical 
scope. The responsibility is for both employees 
and the results of their efforts. Using the terms 
strategic and tactical, one might claim managerial 
roles are primarily tactical in nature, while lead- 
ership roles are primarily strategic. Even with the 
identifiers of tactical and strategic, we are left with 
the assumption that organizations are tasked to 
solve problems, regardless of the sector they hap- 
pen to occupy. Subsequently, it is likely that the 
tactical achievement of organizational goals 
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might have certain strategic effects, regardless of 
whether or not they are intended. Furthermore, 
organizations are responsible to some group 
such as a board of directors, investors, citizens, 
or other proxy for society. This in turn implicitly 
allows for the possibility that tactical decisions 
(primarily managerial) can impact work groups, 
the organization as a whole, and the responsible 
group. In this sense, managerial decisions can 
affect leadership environments, decisions and 
strategy, and vice versa. 

Understanding that the impact of management 
and leadership on organizational goals is not one 
way, but it is dynamic and helps to better capture 
the tensions among organizational goals and man- 
agerial leadership Northouse (2015). If we work 
from the notion that organizations are designed to 
cooperatively provide solutions, rather than set- 
ting the target goals, we uncover a space that 
allows for multifaceted leadership and managerial 
behavior. As goals are typically poorly defined, 
especially in the public sector, the manner in 
which managers and leaders approach achieve- 
ment can vary wildly, raising questions of admin- 
istrative discretion, authority, and other 
foundational concepts largely beyond the scope 
of this discussion Northouse (2015). The notable 
exception would be situations where an employee 
is engaged in a “leadership behavior’ not a part of 
their formal position. In most situations, even 
within discussions of whistle-blower behavior, 
which has certain institutionalized protections, 
these actions are problematic for both the organi- 
zation and employee, given structural power dis- 
parities. So even when the intent of leadership 
behavior is positive, 1t remains problematic within 
the confines of public, nonprofit, and private orga- 
nizations, where it could reasonably be identified 
as insubordination. 

So, we are left with a recurring problem. Man- 
agers are often assumed to be focused on the 
tactical attainment of organizational goals. It is 
this arguably narrow assumption that often fails 
to take account for the leadership behaviors man- 
agers undertake regularly. For example, managers 
promote effectiveness by directing subordinates 
Northouse (2015). This might require inspira- 
tional behavior and communication, which is 
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often seen as a leadership behavior. Confusing 
matters further, managers also tend to populate 
executive positions leading to the need for 
research by Andersen (2015) as an example of 
how we might begin to apprehend the conflation 
of managerial leadership with other “forms” of 
leadership, including political and transforma- 
tional leadership. 

The position of manager also has an explicit 
assumption that there are subordinates along with 
tasks. This a priori hearkens back to classical and 
neoclassical discussions of leadership and super- 
vision with an implicit social contract among all 
parties (managers, leaders, subordinates), where 
the subordinates agree to take direction from man- 
agers and leaders as long as they are moving 
toward accomplishing organizational tasks. The 
other part of this is that clear communication 
remains essential among all parties. A major 
problem that emerges from these needs is that 
the sources of power are often both temporary 
and poorly delineated, allowing for negative out- 
comes due to unclear lines of authority and 
responsibility. 

Some scholars including O’Reilly and Reed 
(2010) wrestled with the multiple natures of a 
manager and leader, characterizing them as hybrid 
behaviors. This has some potential, especially in 
the context of service-based organizations which 
tend to be more fluid and complex, particularly 
when responding to citizen and client behaviors. 
Both citizen and client behaviors have the prob- 
lems of being politically shaped and situationally 
fluid, creating multiple opportunities for conflict, 
confusion, and dissatisfaction Croft et al. (2015), 
making it an ideal context for the hybrid behaviors 
proposed by O’Reilly and Reed (2010); Blom and 
Alvesson (2014). 

Furthermore, the demand for managerial and 
leadership participation becomes more pro- 
nounced in contemporary organizations. Rather 
than targeting formal organizational relationships, 
Yukl (1989) identified how hybrid behaviors 
emerge when there is less reliance on formal 
structures and more on situational or tactical 
events also common to service-focused organiza- 
tions allowing for managers to act as leaders and 
vice versa. Rather than “creating” a need for more 
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leaders or managers, an existing supervisory, spe- 
cialist, or executive personnel can fill immediate 
needs albeit on a temporary basis consistent with 
how we understand the practices of “managerial 
leadership.” 


Differentiation Issues 


Literature tends to organize managers as transac- 
tional and leaders as transformational. In prac- 
tice, this suffers from a lack of clarity, as 
managers in general, and managerial leaders 
can frequently undertake leadership behavior 
that could be identified as transformational. 
Moreover, some claim that there are few (good) 
“leaders” available to serve in organizations as 
catalysts for transformation, making it more 
likely that people occupying leadership positions 
are characterized as transactional leaders muddy- 
ing things. 

This confusion is most apparent in the public 
sector where long-standing questions regarding 
the abuse of discretionary power abound, along- 
side hyper-politicized contexts aching to seize 
opportunities to extend some real or imagined 
sphere of influence. Consequently, managerial 
leadership (by the manager) is best tolerated dur- 
ing crises or natural disasters where there appears 
to be more implied comfort with individuals oper- 
ating outside the formal organizational chains of 
command. 

At the core of the problem is an implicit desire 
for people, particularly those in supervisory roles, 
to exhibit and encourage the behaviors of pro- 
activity, risk seeking, initiative, and creative adap- 
tation, which essentially gives every employee the 
potential to be either a leader or manager in certain 
environments. It is this sort of active participation 
which tends to be problematic, especially during a 
contemporary age of oversight, where most, if not 
all, decisions and choices in public organizations 
are scrutinized, evaluated, and critiqued. 

What can mitigate the negative connotations of 
such environments? First, it is beneficial for the 
person engaging in either the managerial or leader 
behavior to be highly skilled, qualified, and/or 
experienced relative to the context of the situation. 
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Second, some demonstrations of past success in 
handling related or otherwise similar situations 
tend to assuage some of the concerns about abuses 
of power, lack of oversight, and possible damage. 
Third, if the organization has multiple contingen- 
cies in place for uncertainty, it can help maintain 
lines of authority and responsibility and can mit- 
igate concerns about unchecked discretion in par- 
ticular by recasting managerial leadership as part 
of developmental or situational processes that 
maintains oversight. 


Conflation Issues 


Some problems of conflation stem from a lack of 
clarity about what it means to be a “leader” versus 
a manager. As early as 1964, Blake and Mouton 
(1964) developed a managerial grid model which 
also is known as a leadership grid. Throughout 
discussions of their work, people consistently use 
“leadership” and management concepts inter- 
changeably. This failure to adequately differenti- 
ate among managerial and leadership conceptions 
early in the development of the literature helps 
explain why the notion of managerial leadership 
has largely been absorbed into more generic dis- 
cussions of leadership. Leadership also suffers 
from an inherent lack of conceptual clarity and 
cohesion. 

Contemporary scholarship on leadership has 
made modest improvements in regard to the 
study or use of managerial leadership and its prac- 
tices. Leadership generally remains somewhat 
unclear, and only a few (i.e., Van Wart) are 
concerned about either conflation or the inherent 
ambiguity in the scholarship. Another scholar, 
Anderson (2015), raised concerns about confla- 
tion by examining transformational leadership 
and political leadership concurrently with mana- 
gerial leadership. Anderson concluded that trans- 
formational leadership is a political leadership 
theory, making it “less relevant to managerial 
leadership” (Andersen 2015, p. 765). Moreover, 
he alluded to how issues of conflation might be at 
least partially responsible for inconsistencies in 
empirical research. Briefly, poor theory can lead 
to inconsistent outcomes. 
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The conflation of political and managerial gets 
to the heart of the problem. Leadership encom- 
passes multiple experiences, events, and prac- 
tices. Rather than attempting to “silo” concepts 
and categories using terms like managerial lead- 
ership, political leadership, transformational lead- 
ership, and transactional leadership, it could be 
more fruitful to examine these ideas as compo- 
nents, elements, or facets of leadership. Empiri- 
cally, one might treat these concepts as vectors to 
be examined as part of a more holistic view of 
leadership. Conceptually, it could move discus- 
sions of each of these phenomena or epiphenom- 
ena to the forefront, allowing both scholars and 
practitioners the opportunity to finally begin 
untangling the concepts surrounding and linking 
leadership in general to managerial leadership. 

As is, the current state of the literature lacks 
cohesion and suffers from multiple conceptual 
issues that might be resolved by considering the 
proposals forwarded in the paragraph above. If 
undertaken seriously, such a project might benefit 
both theory and practices of leadership and mana- 
gerial leadership. Furthermore, it would be benefi- 
cial for managerial leadership to be considered as 
something that allows conceptualizations to 
emerge from practice, while it also informing 
them. Additionally, both scholars and practitioners 
must embrace the possibility that managers can 
engage in leadership roles and vice versa. 


Moving Forward 


Framing some of the long-standing issues pro- 
vides us with a basis for study. We can argue that 
“managerial leadership” is an observable phe- 
nomenon where someone is acting both as a man- 
ager and as a leader at the same time. This 
identifies a key property of the concept, the simul- 
taneous presence of both managerial and leader- 
ship behaviors. Next, we can consider how this 
might happen if we have managers and leaders. 
“Manager” and “leader” often are labels, titles, 
and positions (Andersen 2015). In contrast, man- 
agerial leadership is a practical action that reflects 
the experiences of someone labeled as either a 
manager or leader. Scholars might consider the 
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triggers for behaviors unique to managerial lead- 
ership. Finding antecedents 1s likely the simplest 
and most impactful of the three questions consid- 
ered here. As a starting point, one of the more 
obvious antecedents might be unplanned or 
planned changes stemming from some shift in 
the political, social, economic, or built environ- 
ments. Both the change management and organi- 
zation development literature could provide 
powerful insights into theory and practices of 
managerial leadership. 

Once the proposed questions for moving for- 
ward have begun to be adequately explored, we can 
then move toward more coherent, focused discus- 
sions that impact theory and practices of leadership 
studies generally. As an example, one might next 
consider why someone without the label of 
“leader” might function as one in certain contexts 
(1.e., crises) and how we might reconcile such 
behavioral choices with mainstream themes like 
administrative discretion. Conducting a circum- 
spect analysis of managerial leadership and its rela- 
tion to public affairs can clarify and shape how we 
view personality, training, and experiences. 

Drilling down further on the “environment,” it 
remains important to consider questions of effec- 
tiveness and of course power alongside discretion. 
Managerial leadership has some potential to 
explain uncommon situations where managers 
behaving as leaders can operate outside their for- 
mal sphere of influence. Considering and 
reflecting upon these phenomena can help build 
bridges to the bureaucratic behavior literature as 
well as the streams mentioned earlier. 

Consider further how links to both the organi- 
zation development and change management lit- 
erature allows change agents to be identified as 
managerial leaders. This might justify how one 
might improve performance by making adjust- 
ments to the situation or environment. In classical 
hierarchical structures, but more so in public orga- 
nizations, such decisions and action can elicit 
multiple conflicting responses ranging from con- 
cerns about abuse of discretion by a manager to a 
lack of “leadership.” 

Building linkages to multiple theory streams 
helps supplement the understudied almost unitary 
reliance on law to address managerial and 
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leadership behavior. Adopting a praxis-based 
approach can help us better understand the nuances 
and difference among vectors of leadership, espe- 
cially managerial leadership. It remains imperative 
to sort out the issues of differentiation and confla- 
tion presented above prior to meaningful engage- 
ment with the concept. Otherwise, understanding 
managerial leadership becomes unnecessarily chal- 
lenging in the context of discretion, formal author- 
ity, oversight, and related concepts. 

The conflation of managerial leadership and 
political leadership is most troubling. It has 
become common in economic organizations to 
treat the two as similar if not identical concepts. 
This is problematic since managers operating as 
political leaders, engaging in activities related 
to social movements and other behavior most 
associated with the practices of transformational 
leadership, tend to fly in the face of professional 
standards. Managers could conceivably un- 
intentionally cause harm to their own organiza- 
tion. If such an action is intentional, such practices 
of managerial leadership can evoke discussions of 
the “toxic triangle” literature (Padilla et al. 2007) 
or the classic work by Finer (1941) in the context 
of public and nonprofit organizations. 


Best Fits 


Note that the questions raised earlier rarely impact 
the private sector. There are multiple cases where 
proactivity, risk seeking, initiative, and creative 
adaptation behaviors are highly incentivized, par- 
ticularly in telecommunications and R&D-focused 
organizations. From this perspective, managerial 
leadership appears most suited to private sector, 
knowledge-intensive organizations with non- 
traditional organizational structures more comfort- 
able with elevated perceptions of risk. 

Managerial leadership appears more suited to 
organizations and environments which cyclically 
experience radical changes at a brisk pace, which 
supports a sectoral fit for the private sector and 
possibly some specific nonprofit or not for profit 
organizations that meet organizational change 
criteria. As a concept, managerial leadership 
might best be understood as an emergent 
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phenomenon, meaning that overall changes in 
economies, combined with steady movement 
away from traditional organizational structures 
and practices, make it more likely to be observed 
than in traditional organization forms. 

Despite the limitations discussed in this piece, 
managerial leadership has interesting characteris- 
tics that make it viable for reconsideration in the 
context of contemporary public administration 
and governance. It can express some of the 
dynamic elements of both leadership and manage- 
ment not adequately captured by other related 
concepts. Areas of inquiry including those emerg- 
ing classical organization theories (ala Barnard 
1938) and more contemporary work on leadership 
by organizational subordinates (Yukl 1989) allow 
for both academic and practitioner consideration 
of managerial leadership. It has enhanced poten- 
tial in the context of unplanned changes and crisis, 
providing some insight on how public organiza- 
tions react to both risk and uncertainty, possibly 
even as a phenomenon for organizational diagno- 
sis. We conclude with a concept that has been 
employed intermittently across sectors for 
decades. Managerial leadership has appeared spo- 
radically in discussions of public sector leadership 
and leadership more generally. To be relevant in 
contemporary public affairs and governance, 
scholars and practitioners must be cognizant of 
the issues raised in this piece. 
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Power is “the fundamental concept in social science. . .in 
the same sense in which energy is the fundamental concept 
in physics” — Bertrand Russell (1938, p 12) 


Synopsis 


There are six power bases managers can acquire, 
maintain, and use appropriately to achieve desired 
results. These bases are coercive, reward, legiti- 
mate, information, expert, and referent. The first 
four are called position powers and remaining two 
are called personal powers. These power bases, 
except coercive, can be effective in attaining 
desired results depending how they are used. 
Coercive power can be used for disciplining a 
subordinate, maintaining safety standards, or for 
dealing with emergency situations, but too much 
exercise of this power can have negative conse- 
quences in the long run. Other position powers, 
such as reward, legitimate, and information, can 
be used to obtain desired results, provided that the 
influencing agents have high expert and referent 
powers. Also expert power can be used to achieve 
desired results, but the influencing agent must 
have high referent power. In other words, personal 
powers mediate the relationships between posi- 
tion powers and desired outcomes. Also referent 
power base mediates the relationship between 
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expert power and desired results. Another way 
of understanding this is that position powers are 
ineffective unless a supervisor possesses adequate 
personal power bases. Managers who possess 
high personal power use position powers more 
effectively than managers who have low personal 
power. 


Synonyms 


Authority; Command; Control; Influence; Sway 


Introduction 


Power is a significant construct in management 
and other social sciences and it “is as ancient and 
ubiquitous as any that social theory can boast... 
one could set up an endless parade of great names 
from Plato and Aristotle through Machiavelli and 
Hobbes to Pareto and Weber to demonstrate that a 
large number of seminal social theorists have 
devoted a great deal of attention to power and 
the phenomena associated with it” (Dahl 1957, 
p. 201). 

During the last six decades, there were many 
theoretical and empirical studies on power in 
organizations and its influence on subordinates’ 
job performance, job satisfaction, motivation, 
commitment, and turnover intention. Managers 
need power to influence subordinates so that 
desired goals are attained. Managers who feel 
powerless are likely to be frustrated and ineffec- 
tive. There are several sources of power that may 
be used to influence subordinates. The phenom- 
ena of social power are all pervasive in groups, 
organizations, and societies. The process of 
exercising power in organizations influences 
dyadic relationships between supervisor and sub- 
ordinates, between colleagues, and two unrelated 
individuals. Effective managers are able to 
acquire, maintain, and use the right types of 
power to deal with various situations needed to 
attain desired goals. In other words, the essence of 
effective leadership is associated with the use of 
power appropriately to obtain desired individual, 
group, and organizational goals. The objective of 
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this chapter is to discuss the various types of 
power that may be possessed by managers, how 
these powers can be acquired and maintained, and 
how these powers can be used to deal with various 
situations to attain desired goals. 


Nature of Power 


Defining Power and Influence 

Power is defined as the ability of one party to 
change or control the behavior, attitudes, opin- 
ions, objectives, needs, and values of another 
party (Rahim 2009). This definition implies that 
the theory of power for the present discussion 1s 
associated with the influence one has over another 
individual. Power bases differ from influence 
attempt as the former is associated with the ability 
to use power and the latter with the actual use of 
power. Compliance with the wishes of a supervi- 
sor 1s associated with the amount of power pos- 
sessed and used by the supervisor. 


Taxonomy of Power Bases 

Several classifications of leader or supervisory 
power have been set forth, but the bases of 
power taxonomy suggested by French and 
Raven (1959) and Raven (1993) — coercive, 
reward, legitimate, information, expert, and 
referent — still appear to be fairly representative 
and popular in application. There were many the- 
oretical work and empirical studies on the 
French-Raven taxonomy of power bases 
(Hinkin and Schriesheim 1989; Ivancevich 1970; 
Rahim 2014; Rahim et al. 2001). 

Position Power Base. Coercive, reward, legit- 
imate, and information power bases are associated 
with the rank or position a manager holds in an 
organization. That is, a manager acquires these 
power bases by occupying a position in an orga- 
nization. These power bases together constitute 
the position power of an organizational member. 

Coercive Power. This is associated with 
subordinates’ perception that their supervisor 
has the ability to punish them if they fail to con- 
form to the influence attempt. Giving poor- 
performance review, suspending, ridiculing, 
demoting, or reprimanding a subordinate 
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constitute common ways of using coercive 
power by a supervisor. This power is essentially 
based on the subordinates’ perception that their 
supervisor can punish them for noncompliance. 

Supervisors can use this power occasionally to 
induce compliance from subordinates to deal with 
emergency situations, meeting deadlines, and 
maintaining safety standards. Unfortunately, fre- 
quent use of this power will be counterproductive 
as it may lead to reduced job performance, job 
satisfaction, and alienation of employees. Fre- 
quent use of this source of power may be associ- 
ated with decline in productivity and creativity. If 
some employees feel that they have been unfairly 
punished, they may withhold their contributions 
to the organization or leave their organization. 
Performance-contingent enactment of this power 
base is needed to minimize its adverse effect. 

Reward Power. This is associated with the 
perception of subordinates that their supervisor 
can reward them for desired behavior. Supervisors 
often use financial rewards, such as pay raises, 
bonus, and promotions, and nonfinancial rewards, 
such as recognition, advancement, and pleasant 
work assignments to exert reward power over 
their subordinates. In order for this power to be 
effective, rewards must be provided to the 
employees for job performance and other contri- 
butions to the organization. There must not be any 
rewards for nonperformance or for political 
reasons. 

There are some limitations to using this 
power. Supervisors may not have any control 
over pay raises, bonus, and promotions. In many 
cases the decisions regarding these are generally 
made by top management or board of directors. 
Also individual employees may have different 
needs — some want recognition and others want 
opportunities for growth — which cannot be satis- 
fied with the standardized rewards system of an 
organization. Therefore, it is often quite challeng- 
ing for supervisors to provide appropriate rewards 
to satisfy individual needs. Under this situation, 
supervisors are well advised to provide non- 
financial rewards to employees. 

Legitimate Power. This comes from the posi- 
tion or organizational rank that a supervisor holds. 
It is associated with subordinates’ perception that 
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their supervisor has a right to expect compliance 
with his/her wishes. This power is based on the 
internalized values of the subordinates which dic- 
tate that the supervisor has the right to prescribe 
and control their behavior and they have the obli- 
gation to accept the influence. A primary source of 
this power is the cultural and institutional accep- 
tance by subordinates of roles played by supervi- 
sors. Appropriate uses of coercive and reward 
powers can enhance legitimate power. 

Leaders often rely upon legitimate power to 
exercise authority, though overreliance upon it 
for more than routine processes is often self- 
limiting. Effective leaders do not rely on this 
power to motivate their workforce. As will be 
seen later, these leaders use their personal powers 
to motivate employees to attain goals. Also there 
is a “zone of indifference” within which the sub- 
ordinates will accept directives (Zelditch and 
Walker 1984). This power is ineffective outside 
this zone. In other words, subordinates will com- 
ply with the wishes of their supervisor if they 
believe that their supervisors have legitimate 
authority to do so. Employees will resist follow- 
ing supervisor’s instructions if they believe that 
their supervisor’s instructions are not legitimate. 

Information Power. This type of power is asso- 
ciated with employees’ belief that their supervisor 
possesses or has access to special proprietary 
information needed by employees to perform 
their jobs. A supervisor may have access to 
privileged information that can be used to influ- 
ence the behavior of subordinates. This power 
also includes one’s ability to acquire information 
that others want which is not presently available. 

We are now living in an information age, so 
this power has become more important than 
ever. Failure to provide the right information to 
the employees on a timely basis by managers 
may diminish this power base. In order to enhance 
this power base, a manager has to acquire relevant 
information continuously and distribute it 
effectively. 

Personal Power Base. The remaining two 
power bases are associated with a person, not a 
position. Individuals acquire these power bases 
through their own efforts and together they con- 
stitute personal power. 
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Expert Power. It is based on subordinates’ 
belief that their supervisor has adequate profes- 
sional experience, training, special expertise, and 
access to knowledge who will be able to deal with 
the unit’s problems effectively. Accountants, mar- 
keting researchers, and engineers may exert sig- 
nificant influence on their subordinates because of 
their specialized skills. Supervisors with this 
power base should be able to solve task-related 
problems brought by employees. 

Expert power of managers may be diminished 
in course of time if they fail to improve and 
maintain their professional knowledge and skills. 
If a manager shares his knowledge with subordi- 
nates frequently, it may diminish this power base. 
The challenge for managers is to continuously 
improve their knowledge and skills through self- 
learning, education, and training. It should be 
noted that expert power may also be possessed 
by subordinates who have professional knowl- 
edge and judgment a supervisor must rely upon 
for effective work-related decisions. 

Referent Power. This type of power is based on 
the desire of subordinates to identify and associate 
with their superior. Identification is the feeling of 
oneness of a subordinate with their superior. Here 
the control is dependent upon the supervisor’s 
leadership style or charisma to attract subordi- 
nates so that they follow their leadership. Man- 
agers with high referent power have personal 
qualities that inspire subordinates to do their job 
better. Rahim’s (2014) study shows that referent 
power is more effective than other power bases in 
influencing subordinates’ job performance and 
satisfaction. Managers with high referent power 
are able to generate trust, openness, and respect in 
their interactions with others. Without these lead- 
ership qualities associated with referent power, 
other power bases may not be very effective in 
changing the behaviors of subordinates. There are 
other variants of referent power which are as 
follows: 


Affiliation or Connection Power. Leaders acquire 
this power from their acquaintance or associa- 
tion with influential individuals inside or out- 
side the organization. People with this power 
within an organization can get things done 
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more effectively than others. Individuals who 
form valuable relationships with others 
(networking) acquire this power. 

Credibility Power. This power is associated with 
one’s trustworthiness, integrity, and reliability. 

Persuasiveness Power. This is another variation of 
referent power which is associated with one’s 
articulateness, expressiveness, and ability to 
reason effectively. Leaders with high social 
skills are likely to possess this power. 

Prestige Power. This is associated with the status, 
esteem, or personal reputation of leaders in 
organizations. 


As discussed before, referent power is more 
effective than other power bases in influencing 
outcomes, such as subordinates’ job performance, 
satisfaction, and turnover intention. Greater refer- 
ent power gives increased emphasis and utility to 
the other power bases for a leader. Another issue is 
the clear linkage between expert and referent 
power bases. This probably indicates that man- 
agers who have high expert power have high 
cognitive abilities, but managers who are high 
on referent power have high noncognitive skills, 
capabilities, and competencies. It is very possible 
for a leader to possess both competencies. 
Goleman (1998) has suggested that managers 
with the later skills possess what he calls emo- 
tional intelligence (EQ). Without EQ “a person 
can have the best training in the world, an incisive, 
analytical mind, and an endless supply of smart 
ideas, but he still won’t make a great leader” 
(Goleman 1998, p. 108). The field of leadership 
studies would benefit from further research that 
investigated connections between power bases 
and EQ. 


Interdependence of Power Bases 

There are significant intercorrelations among the 
six power bases. These interrelationships should 
be explained so that management practitioners 
can acquire and use appropriate power bases to 
influence their subordinates’ job performance and 
satisfaction. A change in the perception of one 
power base may affect the perceptions of other 
power bases. For example, a change in the per- 
ception of reduced reward power may affect the 
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perception of greater use of coercive power and 
the reduction of legitimate and referent powers, 
but not expert power (Greene and Podsakoff 
1981). Knowing how power bases influence 
each other is important as each power base may 
influence outcomes, not only directly but also 
through the mediation of other power bases. It 
appears that the position power influences out- 
comes through the mediation of personal power. 
Stated in another way, position power influences 
the personal power, which in turn, influences out- 
comes (see Rahim 2014). These findings make 
sense, aS Supervisors who use reward power asso- 
ciated with performance as well as their legitimate 
power may be perceived by their subordinates as 
competent, friendly, considerate, and fair. 
Several studies have found that the expert and 
referent power bases were also significantly cor- 
related. One possible explanation of this phenom- 
enon is that subordinates like to identify and 
associate with a supervisor who possesses expert 
power. Furthermore, these studies reported that 
the reverse influence (1.e., referent power 
influencing expert power) is unlikely to happen. 
In other words, the perception of expert power 
positively influences the perception of referent 
power, but the reverse relationship is not possible. 


Comparing Managerial Power Profiles Across 
Cultures 
Rahim and Magner’s (1996) cross-cultural field 
study that compared the power profiles across 
three national cultures — the USA, South Korea, 
and Bangladesh — suggests interesting patterns 
that are likely important for expatriate managers. 
First, supervisors in individualistic cultures (such 
as the USA) appear to generally have higher levels 
of each power base than collectivistic cultures 
(such as S. Korea). Second, supervisors in indi- 
vidualistic cultures appear to place greater relative 
emphasis on coercive power than do those in 
collectivistic cultures, while supervisors in collec- 
tivistic cultures appear to place greater relative 
emphasis on expert power than do those in indi- 
vidualistic cultures. 

There are important implications for expatriate 
managers who are assigned to work in cultures 
different from their own. These managers may be 
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well served by participating in training so as to 
change and use their power bases consistent with 
the host cultures. For example, coercive power in 
an individualistic culture may have been used 
extensively in dealing with subordinates, but it is 
likely to be ineffective as a basis for leading 
employees in their new work setting in a collec- 
tivistic culture. 


The Dark Side of Power 


People are familiar with the expression, “Power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
Effective managers use their power bases to 
achieve desired results. Unfortunately, some man- 
agers have used their power bases for their per- 
sonal gains. This is true for all the power bases, 
but the personal powers can be used in ways that 
subordinates will not notice, but they are used to 
manipulate subordinates to attain selfish ends. The 
following case — Misuse of Power, adapted from 
Rahim (2016) — is designed to show the dark side 
of power. 


Misuse of Power 

“It hardly seemed possible that the man had sway 
over politics and media for so long. Appearing 
before a Parliamentary committee on July 
19, 2011 to explain how phone hacking had 
flourished in his British newspapers, why his 
company is alleged to have paid $160,000 in 
bribes to policemen, and why two people in his 
pay have been jailed and several arrested, Rupert 
Murdoch paused alarmingly and fumbled his 
answers” (“Last of the moguls,” 2011, p. 9). It is 
alleged that Rupert Murdoch’s son, James Mur- 
doch, himself authorized hush money to victims, 
but Rupert Murdoch denied any knowledge about 
these illegal activities and suggested that he 
should not be held responsible for these acts com- 
mitted by his employees. 

Rupert Murdoch, by destroying criminal evi- 
dence, threatening politicians, hacking phones, 
and paying off police, could intimidate opponents 
and make or break government officials. Fresh 
allegations of attempted phone hacking of 
Britain’s royal family and illegally accessing 
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medical and financial records of former prime 
minister Gordon Brown by Murdoch’s The Sun 
and Sunday Times newspapers have caused fur- 
ther damage. Murdoch is known for dictating 
editorial positions to his papers. He could push 
politicians to back his ideas on political issues and 
destroy the careers of politicians with smear 
campaigns. 

Public uproar against News Corporation and 
its owner Rupert Murdoch resulted in several 
high-profile resignations including London’s 
Metropolitan Police Service, Sir Paul Stevenson. 
A number of arrests and convictions followed, 
most notably of the News of the World managing 
editor Andy Coulson. Boycotts by advertisers 
resulted in the dissolution of the News of the 
World after 168 years of publication. Also public 
pressure forced Murdoch to cancel its proposed 
acquisition of the British satellite broadcaster 
BSkyB. 

Rupert Murdock’s father was Keith Murdock, 
a war reporter in the early 1900s who covered the 
WWI under strict military guidelines. Later Keith 
Murdock broke these guidelines while building 
his empire and influencing the news. “Like Father, 
Like Son, and Like Grandson — The Murdock 
family has had their hands in political influence, 
money, media, and power including infiltrating 
the halls of government and its secrets” 
(“Murdoch’s dynasty,” 2011). 


Effectiveness of Power Bases 


Job Performance 

Rahim (2014) developed and tested a structural 
equation model of the relationship between five 
power bases and job performance and satisfaction 
of employees with 254 groups (see Fig. 1). This is 
the first group-level study which shows that expert 
and referent power bases mediate the relationships 
of coercive, reward, and legitimate power bases to 
job performance and satisfaction, and referent 
power base mediates the relationship between 
expert power and job performance and satisfac- 
tion. The study contributed to our understanding 
of the linkages between position and personal 
power bases, expert and referent power bases, 
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Fig. 1 A new model of the 
bases of managerial power 
and job performance and 
satisfaction of employees 
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and their links to job performance and satisfaction 
of employees. 


Compliance with the Wishes of Supervisor 

In a major study Warren (1968) found that the 
use of five types of power by principals was 
positively associated with total conformity 
(behavioral and attitudinal) of teachers. The cor- 
relation between referent power and conformity 
was the highest. Rahim and Afza’s (1993) study 
with 308 US. accountants showed that the expert 
and referent power bases were positively asso- 
ciated with attitudinal compliance, but legiti- 
mate and referent power bases were positively 
associated with behavioral compliance. This 
study also shows that the expert and referent 
power bases were associated with a beneficial 
decrease in employees’ intention to leave the 
organization. 


Satisfaction with Work and Supervision 

Satisfaction with work and supervision are impor- 
tant dependent variables for the study of power. 
This is because one of the principal reasons for the 
possession and/or use of power is to keep the 
subordinates satisfied. A study by Busch (1980) 
indicated that expert and referent powers were 
positively related to satisfaction with supervision 
of employees. Coercive power base was nega- 
tively, though not uniformly, related to their satis- 
faction to supervision. Reward and legitimate 
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power bases were not consistently related to sat- 
isfaction with supervision. 

Studies on leadership by Sims and Szilagyi 
(1975), Keller and Szilagyi (1976), and Podsakoff 
et al. (1982) found that reward based on perfor- 
mance was positively correlated with satisfaction 
with supervision, but punishment based on per- 
formance had no effects on the satisfaction with 
supervision. Rahim and Afza’s (1993) study 
showed that referent power base was positively 
associated with satisfaction with supervision 
among accountants. Another study with 476 man- 
agers in the USA shows that legitimate power was 
negatively associated with satisfaction with super- 
vision, while expert and referent power bases 
were positively associated with satisfaction with 
supervision (Rahim 1989). 


Organizational Commitment 
A study by Rahim and Psenicka (1996) reported 
that overall position power influences personal 
power; expert power, in turn, positively influences 
referent power; referent power, in turn, positively 
influences workgroup commitment. Finally, com- 
mitment negatively influences workgroup con- 
flict. The findings of this study are consistent 
with Rahim’s (2014) study on job performance 
and satisfaction of subordinates. 

Another study showed that conflict manage- 
ment strategies mediated the relationship between 
power bases and organizational commitment in 
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the USA and Greece (Rahim et al. 2003). The 
study showed that referent power is more effective 
than other power bases in influencing dependent 
variables. Without the qualities associated with 
referent power, other power bases may not be 
very effective in changing the behavior of 
subordinates. 


Power Bases in Cross-Cultural Context 

A study by Rahim et al. (1994b) with 459 man- 
agers in the USA and 625 managers in South 
Korea found that the legitimate, expert, and refer- 
ent power bases were positively associated with 
compliance in the USA. In South Korea, legiti- 
mate, referent, and reward power bases are asso- 
ciated with compliance. It is not clear why expert 
power base was not associated with compliance. 
One can speculate why reward power is associ- 
ated with compliance in South Korea and not the 
USA. This study also reported that legitimate 
power was negatively associated with satisfaction 
with supervision in the USA and South Korea. 
Referent power in the USA and reward, expert, 
and referent powers in South Korea were 
positively associated with satisfaction with 
supervision. 

A field study in Bangladesh shows that legiti- 
mate and expert power bases were positively asso- 
ciated with organizational commitment (Rahim 
et al. 1994a). This study also reported that coer- 
cive power was negatively associated with the 
effectiveness (performance, conformance, 
dependability, and personal adjustment) of 
employees, and expert power was positively asso- 
ciated with effectiveness. Another study in Bul- 
garia shows that referent power base was 
positively associated with effectiveness (Rahim 
et al. 2000). 


Women Executives’ Perception of Best 

and Worst Bosses 

Oyster (1992) conducted an interesting study on 
women executives’ perception of the power bases 
used by the “best” and “worst” supervisors. 
Results show that male supervisors were more 
likely than female bosses to be identified as the 
worst supervisors, but males and females were 
equally likely to be identified as the best 
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supervisors. The best supervisors used more 
reward, information, expert, and referent and less 
coercive and legitimate powers than worst 
supervisors. 

As discussed in the section on the inter- 
dependence of all the power bases, an alternative 
explanation of the weak relationship between 
position power and outcomes is that position 
power base may influence outcome variables 
through the mediation of personal power. In 
other words, coercive, reward, legitimate, and 
information powers influence expert and referent 
powers; expert power influences the referent 
power, and this, in turn, influences outcomes. In 
future studies, the relationships of the power bases 
to other criterion variables, such as motivation, 
creative behavior, and organizational citizenship 
behavior of employees, may be investigated. 


Implications for Management 


What can leaders do to acquire and maintain the 
right types of power and learn how to use them to 
deal with different situations to attain goals? 
Leaders can be more effective in enhancing func- 
tional outcomes of subordinates by enhancing their 
own personal and position powers. Supervisors’ 
use of reward, legitimate, information, expert, and 
referent power bases may have compound positive 
impacts on the subordinates’ job performance, sat- 
isfaction, and other functional outcomes. The three 
typical mistakes managers make are: 


1. They do not know the types of power they 
possess. 

2. They try to use the powers they do not have to 
achieve results. 

3. They try to deal with different situations by 
enacting the wrong types of power. 


Figure | shows that position powers (coercive, 
reward, legitimate, and information) do not influ- 
ence subordinates’ job performance and satisfac- 
tion directly. The reason for this is that personal 
powers mediate the relationship between position 
powers and desired outcomes. In other words, 
position powers can be enacted when the 
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managers have high personal powers. Managers 
with high personal powers enact position powers 
differently than managers with low personal pow- 
ers. Figure | also shows that referent power medi- 
ates the relationship between expert power and 
desired outcomes. This indicates that the use of 
expert power will not be effective unless a man- 
ager has high referent power. 

On whole, position powers can be used to deal 
with many day-to-day matters, but when it comes 
to dealing with complex issues that require the use 
of problem solving approach, personal powers 
have to be used. In order to deal with the preced- 
ing discussion on the three problems managers 
face in using different power bases, the following 
interventions are suggested. 

Managers Do Not Know Their Power Bases. 
They are not fully aware of the extent to which 
they can access different types of power. Man- 
agers can be provided feedback regarding their 
six power bases. The six power bases can be 
measured with the 29-item Rahim Leader Power 
Inventory (RLPI) developed by Rahim (1988) and 
recently expanded to include information power. 
The instrument uses a 5-point Likert scale to mea- 
sure subordinates’ perceptions regarding their 
supervisors’ six power bases. The subscales are 
computed by averaging the responses to each 
subscale, and a higher score indicates greater 
base of one type of power. The data are averaged 
by departments, and the power indexes are given 
to the managers of respective departments. 

Managers Try to Use the Powers They Do 
Not Have. Education and training can change 
managers’ power bases in order to obtain desired 
results. There should be changes at the individual 
and organizational levels to make the enactment 
of power effective. 


1. Training may be provided to managers so that 
they use coercive power to deal with inade- 
quate performance of subordinates. There is 
no need to enhance coercive power base of 
managers. 

2. Training may be provided to managers so that 
they learn how to provide various kinds of 
rewards to subordinates for their contributions 
to the organization. Employees are more likely 
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to follow a leader’s instructions if he or she 
provides rewards to subordinates contingent 
upon performance. 


. Supervisors can enhance legitimate power base 


if they provide instructions clearly, make sure 
that instructions are reasonable and appropri- 
ate, and explain their reasons for the instruc- 
tions. Training can help supervisors to do just 
that, since subordinates may not carry out 
directives adequately if they believe the direc- 
tives are unreasonable or unjustified. 


. Managers can improve legitimate power if they 


provide appropriate and timely information to 
employees so that they can perform their jobs 
adequately. Supervisory training on what type 
of information is needed at what time by dif- 
ferent subordinates should help to improve this 
power base. 


. Basic education, job-related training, and 


on-the-job training are essential for improving 
managers’ expert power base. Managers 
should also be encouraged to enhance their 
skills through continuous self-learning. They 
will also need appropriate job experience to 
build on this power base. 


. Literature shows that referent power is more 


effective than other powers in influencing 
dependent variables. Although this power 
base has the most potential, referent power is 
probably used the least. Supervisors who have 
low referent power may be provided social 
intelligence training so that they learn to be 
empathetic to the subordinates’ needs and feel- 
ings, treat them ethically, and with dignity, and 
present subordinates’ concerns to upper-level 
managers when there is a need to do so. These 
strategies should enhance a supervisor’s base 
of referent power. 

Appropriate reinforcement may be pro- 
vided by organizations so that managers 
take initiative to enhance their understanding 
of the use of referent and expert powers. Of 
course, training may be of limited value when 
it comes to improving the referent power base. 
Organizations may have to adopt a policy 
of recruiting managers with social skills and 
charisma who are likely to bring adequate 
referent power. 
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Enacting Wrong Types of Power to Deal 
with Different Situations. Ineffective managers 
sometimes use wrong types of powers to deal with 
various situations. The challenge managers face is 
to match the right power with a given situation so 
that desirable objectives are attained. In general 
position powers can be used to handle day-to-day 
problems, but complex problems cannot be used 
in dealing with the position powers. These prob- 
lems can be only handled with the enactment of 
personal powers to obtain desirable outcomes. 

Appropriate training can help managers under- 
stand and internalize how power bases can be 
enacted to enhance desirable results. Lectures, 
case studies, and simulations may be used to 
train managers to use powers effectively. 


Conclusion 


Managers should know what kinds of power they 
have and how they can be used in different situa- 
tions to attain objectives. Managers must learn to 
minimize the use of coercive power. The 
remaining position powers can be used to deal 
with day-to-day situations. Because the personal 
power bases mediate the relationship between the 
position powers and the desired results, the use of 
position powers will not be effective unless the 
managers have high personal powers. For dealing 
with complex problems, managers have to learn to 
use their personal power bases. Power bases, 
except coercive power base, can be used to 
enhance desired results provided that managers 
learn the complex relationships of position and 
personal powers to routine and strategic problems 
and challenges to obtain desired results. 
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Synonyms 

Battle; Clash; Contention; Contradiction; Contro- 
versy; Discord; Dispute; Strife; War 

Definition 

Conflict in organization can be defined as a clash or 
struggle between individuals or groups that occurs 
because of incompatible behavior they expose for 
each other’s positions, ideas, or interest. 
Introduction 

Conflict is a common phenomenon in everyday 


life. Conflicts are experienced every day by both 
individuals and groups in any organization, 
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society, state, or international arena. People 
always live and work with conflict in organiza- 
tions (Fisher et al. 2000; Donohue and Kolt 1992). 
Conflict can take place at different levels of orga- 
nization, including intrapersonal, interpersonal, 
intragroup, intergroup, and _ interorganizational 
levels. Individuals can be engaged in conflict in 
organizations for a variety of reasons, such as ide- 
ology, culture, personality, identity, power, pres- 
tige, status, and so on. While some conflicts are 
desirable in organizations, others are undesirable or 
highly avoidable. Again, some conflicts are easily 
manageable, others are hardly containable. 

The purpose of this entry is to expound differ- 
ent types of conflicts confronted by individuals in 
organizations and examine the ways and means to 
resolve organizational conflicts. This entry is 
divided into two main sections. The first section 
begins with a brief discussion on the meaning of 
conflict, followed by discussion of different views 
and sources of conflict, respectively. The final 
section of the entry analyzes different levels of 
organizational conflict and strategies for manag- 
ing conflicts in organizations, followed by a brief 
conclusion. 


Defining Conflict 


The meaning of conflict varies from one context to 
another. Conflict can be viewed as a controversy 
or contradiction with any specific issue or prob- 
lem. Conflict can arise from incompatible or 
inconsistent behavior between two or more indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals on attaining the 
same goals or scarce resources. Conflict is also 
defined as a struggle between individuals or groups 
that occurs because of opposition they hold for 
each other’s positions and ideas. Conflict can also 
arise from disagreement between individuals on 
any issue or problem (Crossman 2011). Any con- 
tradiction or confusion that arises in the minds of 
individuals can also give rise to a conflict. 
Conflict can take place in organizations due to 
incompatible preferences or outcomes. For exam- 
ple, a goal conflict can emerge in an organization 
due to the gap between preferred or expected out- 
come perceived by manager and actual outcome or 
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performance accomplished by the employees. Indi- 
viduals in organizations can be engaged in conflict 
because of their incompatible thoughts and ideas 
on an issue or the work itself. People are also 
involved in affective conflicts in organizations 
due to their incompatible or inconsistent feelings 
and/or emotions towards each other. Individuals in 
organizations are also engaged in conflict because 
of their inconsistent or incompatible views on the 
process of getting the work done in organizations 
(Hellriegel et al. 2000). This type of procedural 
conflict generally takes place in organizations 
between superior and subordinate or between man- 
agement and labor union. 


Different Views on Conflict 


Hellriegel et al. (2000) have explained three dif- 
ferent views on conflict: (1) positive view, (2) neg- 
ative view, and (3) balanced view. These three 
different views of conflict are briefly discussed 
as follows: 


1. Positive View on Conflict 
The positive view of conflict holds that conflict 
in organization has positive consequences. 
From this perspective, it is believed that con- 
flict in organization can give rise to creativity 
and innovation. This view also holds that the 
creation and/or resolution of conflict may gen- 
erate constructive problem-solving activities. 
Positive conflict usually takes place in an orga- 
nization when members of the organization are 
in disagreement for the attainment of common 
goals in which a new way of resolving the 
conflict is sought in collaborative manner. 
Hellriegel et al. (2000) have identified three 
categories of positive effects of conflict in 
organizations: (1) beneficial effects on produc- 
tivity, (ii) relationship outcome, such as 
increase of sensitivity on others and develop- 
ing better communication methods, and (111) 
constructive organizational change, more 
effective control and better job description. 
2. Negative View on Conflict 

The negative view on conflict holds that conflict 
may have serious negative consequences or 
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effects on organization. Negative conflicts may 
occur in organization due to inequalities, dis- 
crimination, and injustice. Due to inequalities, 
discrimination, and/or intolerance, violent or 
destructive conflict takes place, which may 
cause the loss of lives of people or destruction 
of properties. In organizations, workplace vio- 
lence takes place because of discrimination 
based on race, ethnicity, religion, culture, gen- 
der, and so on. In some situation where cooper- 
ation is required, if severe conflict and 
competition prevail, it may reduce performance. 
3. Balanced View on Conflict 

The balanced view on conflict holds that con- 
flict may be sometimes desirable and some- 
times undesirable. This view also holds that 
some conflict should be avoided and others 
should be properly managed. The balanced 
conflict has consequences, ranging from nega- 
tive outcomes (loss of skilled employees, sab- 
otage, low quality of work, stress, and 
violence) to positive outcomes (creative alter- 
natives, increased motivation and high quality 
of work, and personal satisfaction). 


Sources of Conflict 


There are varied sources from which conflict 
arises. However, different sources from which 
conflict emanates include concern with self, dif- 
ferent goals and resources, power, ideologies, var- 
ied norms, culture, relationship, and so on (Pareek 
2013; Daft 1989). These sources of conflict are 
briefly discussed as follows: 


Concern with Self 

Individuals in a group within an organization 
are more likely to engage in conflict when their 
main concern is to serve their own interests. 
This type of self-interested conflict mainly 
arises when they have narrow perspective that 
results in a focus on short-term goals. This self- 
centered narrow perspective of individuals can 
be changed by creating a totalistic, long-term 
and broader perspective or mindset so that the 
interests of all can be served in a collective and 
collaborative manner. 
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Different Goals and Resources 


Differential goals and resources can be an 
important source of conflict in organizations. 
Intra- or intergroup conflict can arise from dif- 
ficulties over the sharing of resources. When 
group members perceive the resources as 
scarce or limited, they tend to fight over who 
will receive what. However, beyond their indi- 
vidualistic orientation, if the people become 
capable of perceiving as expandable, the 
energy of the members can be used on effort 
to share and expand them. If the resources are 
not expandable they can be at least perceived 
as sharable. 


Power and Status 


Due to imbalance of power, conflict can take 
place between the parties. Power can be a basis 
of conflict in a group within an organization. 
Power is often viewed as limited like other 
resources. It is argued that in organizations, 
whether public or private, if the holder of 
power exercises absolute power and does not 
share it with other members it will create mis- 
trust among others and give rise to conflict 
within organization. However, if the power 
holder shares it with other members, they will 
be empowered without reducing the power of 
the power holder. This power sharing initiative 
by the power holder in fact eliminates mistrusts 
from the members and helps increase every- 
one’s power that brings about positive impact 
on organizations. 


Ideologies 


Ideological difference is an important source of 
conflict between individuals within organiza- 
tions. In most organizations, management and 
workers are engaged in conflict because of 
ideological difference. This difference repre- 
sents basic beliefs about the purpose and 
goals of organizations and the labor union 
(Daft 1989). However, organizations can only 
succeed, if members of the organization accept 
their ideological differences and work together 
to attain their common goals despite ideologi- 
cal differences (Pareek 2013). 


Varied Norms and Culture 


Conflict can arise from differences in culture 
and varied norms. In order for the organization 
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to promote cultural harmony as well as produc- 
tivity, cultural diversity must be valued and 
respected. Although many groups work 
towards uniform norms or standards of behav- 
ior, the demand for uniformity may lead to 
intolerance of differences. Since people from 
diverse cultures work together in organiza- 
tions, conflict can take place due to differences 
in diverse cultures and norms. Again, uniform 
norms and standards of behavior can give rise 
to intolerance of differences. The intolerance 
of cultural differences can be minimized 
through promoting shared norms and values. 
Relationship 
Relationship is viewed as a source of conflict in 
organization. If the members of an organization 
trust each other and are very reliable upon one 
another, there is less likelihood that they will 
engage in conflict against each other. However, 
if the members are independent of each other 
and if their relationship is very hostile, they are 
more likely to engage in conflict with each 
other. Indeed, conflict in organization can be 
avoided or prevented by promoting a congenial 
relationship through building trust and integrity 
among the members. 
Psychological Distance 

In organization, conflict can take place due to 
psychological distance between management 
and workers. Workers often do not feel 
engaged in the organization when they per- 
ceive that their needs are not being met. This 
led them to satisfy their needs by joining a 
union. When the union is formed, the mem- 
bers’ identity is merged with the union identity 
instead of the organizational identity and they 
try to achieve their gains through the union. 
This often throws the union and management 
into a win-lose conflict situation (Daft 1989). 


Levels of Organizational Conflict 


Conflict in organization can take place at different 
communication levels. In general, there are five 
basic levels of organization at which people may 
be engaged in conflict (Hellriegel et al. 2000; 
French et al. 2011): 
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. Intrapersonal conflict (within an individual) 

. Interpersonal conflict (between individuals) 

. Intragroup conflict (within a group) 

. Intergroup conflict (between groups) 

. Interorganizational conflict 
organizations) 


Mm B WN 


(between 


Intrapersonal Conflict 

Intrapersonal conflict refers to such type of con- 
flict which occurs within an individual. Intraper- 
sonal conflict generally involves some forms of 
goal, cognitive, or affective conflict. Inner 
tensions and frustrations often work within indi- 
vidual, which are responsible for causing intraper- 
sonal conflict. For instance, conflict within an 
individual in choosing a job between/among dif- 
ferent jobs is viewed as an intrapersonal conflict. 
Intrapersonal conflict may be of three main types: 
(i) approach-approach conflict, (11) avoidance- 
avoidance conflict, and (111) approach-avoidance 
conflict (Hellriegel et al. 2000; French et al. 2011). 
Approach-approach conflict refers to incompati- 
ble behavior of individual in choosing among two 
or more alternatives, each of which is expected to 
have positive outcome. For example, deciding to 
choose between a valued promotion in an organi- 
zation and a desirable new job in another organi- 
zation (Luthans 1981). 

Avoidance-avoidance conflict refers to incom- 
patible behavior of individual in choosing among 
two or more alternatives, each of which is 
expected to have negative consequences or out- 
comes. For example, relatively low pay in remote 
areas. Approach-avoidance conflict refers to 
incompatible behavior of an individual in choos- 
ing something that has both positive and negative 
consequences. For example, deciding in choosing 
a job that offers high salary but in a remote area 
(Hellriegel et al. 2000; French et al . 2011; also see 
Luthans 1981). 


Interpersonal Conflict 

Interpersonal conflict refers to such type of conflict 
that occurs between two or more individuals who 
are in opposition to one another. Interpersonal con- 
flict may be substantive or emotional in nature or 
both. Aggressive argument between two members 
of a selection committee over their preferences on 
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the merit of hiring a job applicant is the example of 
a substantive interpersonal conflict, while disagree- 
ment between two persons on wearing office attire 
is an example of emotional interpersonal conflict. 
On the other hand, to be engaged in conflict over 
management style may be the example of both 
substantive and emotional interpersonal conflicts 
(French et al. 2011; Luthans 1981). 

Many interpersonal conflicts are based on 
some type of role conflict or role ambiguity. 
A role is a cluster of tasks or behaviors that others 
expect a person to perform in doing a job. Role 
conflict refers to a focal person perceiving incom- 
patible messages and pressures from the role 
senders. A role set is a group of role senders that 
directly affect the focal person. Role ambiguity is 
the uncertainty or lack of clarity surrounding 
expectations about a single role. Role ambiguity 
often causes stress and triggers coping behaviors 
(Hellriegel et al. 2000; also see Luthans 1981). 


Intragroup Conflict 

Intragroup conflict refers to conflict that takes 
place between individuals within a group. 
Intragroup conflict can take place in a social, eco- 
nomic, or political organization. Conflict on a 
family-run business is the example of intragroup 
conflict (Hellriegel et al. 2000; French et al. 2011). 
Intragroup conflict can occur between the team- 
mates in a football or cricket match on the issue 
of finding the best strategy to win the game. Sim- 
ilarly, disagreement between or among the students 
of a class over selection of a site for an excursion 
tour is also an example of intragroup conflict. 


Intergroup Conflict 

Intergroup conflict refers to opposition or clashes 
between different groups, teams, or departments 
(French et al. 2011; Kreitner and Kinicki 2010). 
Intergroup conflict can occur due to a variety 
of reasons, such as work interdependence of 
the groups, goal differences, and perceptual dif- 
ferences between different groups within organi- 
zations (Ivancevich et al. 2011). Intergroup 
conflict in organization can be of different catego- 
ries, such as vertical conflict, horizontal conflict, 
line-staff conflict, and diversity-based conflict. 
Vertical conflict occurs between groups at 
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different levels in an organization. Conflicts 
between superiors and subordinates or between 
management and workers are the examples of 
vertical conflict. Horizontal conflict takes place 
between different groups at the same level of 
hierarchy in an organization. For example, in a 
business firm, horizontal conflict can occur 
between management of sales department and 
production department due to imbalance between 
sales and production of goods. Likewise, 
intergroup conflict can take place between line 
and staff persons in an organization. Diversity- 
based conflict often takes place in different multi- 
cultural organizations based on race, ethnicity, 
religion, age, or gender (Hellriegel et al. 2000; 
also see French et al. 2011). 


Interorganizational Conflict 

Another level of conflict in organization is 
interorganizational conflict that occurs between 
entire organizations or independent units in 
large organizations. In business arena, inter- 
organizational conflict usually reflects the compe- 
tition and rivalry between organizations operating 
in marketplaces. Interorganizational conflict may 
involve conflicts between multinational corpora- 
tions and local entrepreneurs and conflict between 
government and NGOs (Hellriegel et al. 2000; 
French et al. 2011). In third world countries, dif- 
ferent NGOs, including social and human rights 
organizations, are engaged in conflict with the 
governments. The creation of new organizational 
structures such as joint ventures, strategic alli- 
ances, and networks can help reduce conflict 
both between new partners and also within partic- 
ipating organizations. 


Strategies for Managing Conflict 
in Organizations 


Although some conflicts may produce desirable 
outcomes in organizations, in most of the cases 
conflicts in organization produce negative conse- 
quences. These conflicts producing negative or 
devastating consequences need to be resolved or 
contained. While it is difficult to entirely eliminate 
conflicts, most of the conflicts in organization can 
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be effectively managed or contained. Different 
scholars have suggested different methods or 
strategies for managing conflict in organization. 
K. W. Thomas (1976) has explained five different 
styles/strategies for managing conflict in organi- 
zations: (1) avoiding style, (2) forcing style, 
(3) accommodating style, (4) collaborating style, 
and (5) compromising style. These five conflict 
management strategies are briefly discussed as 
follows: 


Avoiding Style/Method 
The avoiding style refers to unassertive and 
uncooperative behaviors of individuals. An 
individual uses this conflict management style 
to stay away from conflict, ignore disagree- 
ment, or remain neutral. The avoiding style of 
conflict management reflects an aversion to 
tension and frustration and may involve deci- 
sion to let a conflict work itself out. Individuals 
using the avoiding style receive unfavorable 
evaluation by others. In order for individuals 
to avoid conflict in organizations usually 
(1) follow rules and let others make decisions, 
(11) do not take any controversial positions, and 
(iii) shun away topics that are sources of dis- 
putes. The avoiding style or strategy is desir- 
able in three main situations: (1) when the issue 
is minor, (2) when individuals have insufficient 
information to effectively deal with conflict, 
and (3) when other individuals may be more 
effective to deal with/resolve the conflict 
(Hellriegel et al. 2000; Ivancevich et al. 2011). 
Forcing/Dominating Style 
The forcing style refers to assertive and 
uncooperative behavior of individuals. This 
method reflects a win-lose approach to manag- 
ing interpersonal conflict in organization. The 
forcing style is also viewed as dominating 
approach. Individuals using the forcing style 
have very high concerns for self and no con- 
cern for others (Hellriegel et al. 2000; 
Ivancevich et al. 2011). Individuals using the 
forcing or dominating style use force or dom- 
inance to resolve conflict. Dominating lends to 
be a power-oriented approach. According to 
Hampton et al. (1978), dominance may 
develop through individuals, coalitions, or 
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majorities. Many creatures resolve conflict by 
individual force or dominance, based on fight- 
ing ability or physical dominance. In organiza- 
tions, managers by dint of their formal 
authority can sometimes exercise dominance 
and dismiss one or more of the conflicting 
parties. Coalitions of two or more members in 
an organization can generate support to indi- 
viduals against others. Again, a manager’s 
decision by a majority consensus can exert 
adverse impact on the minority rights in an 
organization (Hampton et al. 1978). 

The forcing or dominating approach is 
viewed as win-lose approach to conflict reso- 
lution (Hellriegel et al. 2000; Luthans 1981). 
An example of the forcing approach to conflict 
resolution/management is an individual 
insisting his/her position be accepted during 
disagreements. Top management in mechanis- 
tic or hierarchical system of organization usu- 
ally uses this type of conflict management 
technique to resolve conflict in organizations. 
One of the advantages of using the forcing 
style is that individuals can take quicker deci- 
sions in resolving conflict. 


Accommodating Style 


The accommodating is just the opposite 
approach from dominance or forcing. The 
accommodating style refers to both coopera- 
tive and unassertive behaviors of individuals. 
According to this approach, accommodation 
may represent an unselfish act, a long-term 
strategy to encourage cooperation by others, 
or a submission to the wishes of others. An 
accommodating party or group places maxi- 
mum emphasis on satisfying the needs of 
other groups (Hellriegel et al. 2000; Ivancevich 
et al. 2011). Accommodators are favorably 
evaluated by others but also perceived as 
weak and submissive. Using the accommodat- 
ing style, conflict is best managed through the 
submission of personal goals to maintain good 
relations with those who are valued. Individ- 
uals have low concern for selves and high 
concern for others. To make others happy, 
individuals using this style choose to do all 
for it. Accommodating may be essential in 
some situations when preserving the peace 
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and avoiding disharmony are more important 
than reaching a settlement maximizes a partic- 
ular group’s concerns (Ivancevich et al. 2011). 


Collaborating Style 


The collaborating style refers to strong cooper- 
ative and assertive behaviors of individuals. The 
collaborating style is viewed as a win-win 
approach to conflict management or resolution 
(Hellriegel et al. 2000). The collaborating 
style, sometimes called integrating or problem- 
solving approach attempts to resolve conflict by 
placing maximum emphasis on both groups’ 
concerns or on maximizing joint results for 
both parties (Ivancevich et al. 2011). This style 
is more applicable under the following favor- 
able conditions: (1) when conflict 1s viewed as 
neutral, helpful, and creative, (2) when 
conflicting parties exhibit trust in and candor 
with each other, and (3) when commitment of 
the conflicting parties becomes essential for sat- 
isfaction of all parties (Hellriegel et al. 2000). 

Parties using collaborating or problem- 
solving method for managing or resolving con- 
flict try to remove distrust from each other; 
share, examine, and assess the reasons for con- 
flict; and then search for a solution for all. 
Since all parties are candid and trust each 
other, conflict is recognized openly and evalu- 
ated by all concerned. Conflicting parties using 
the collaborating approach often welcome new 
solutions through mutual discussion from a 
variety of viewpoints (Hellriegel et al. 2000; 
Ivancevich et al. 2011). 


Compromising Style/Approach 


Compromising is a traditional method for 
resolving interpersonal as well as intergroup 
conflicts. The compromising style refers to 
behavior at an intermediate level of coopera- 
tion and assertiveness. The compromising 
strategy is established based on give and take 
approach to conflict management or resolution. 
The maxim of the compromising method is 
that in order for both parties to take something, 
they are also ready to give up something. For 
the parties to reach a compromise settlement, 
negotiations and/or mediations are also used as 
tools for conflict management/resolution. Indi- 
viduals using compromising style try to find a 
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fair combination of gains and losses for both 
parties (Hellriegel et al. 2000). 

Compromising is a _ middle-of-the-road 
approach. It usually involves giving up more 
than forcing or dominating and less than 
accommodating. With compromise, there 1s 
no distinct winner or loser, and the resolution 
reached probably is not ideal for either group 
(Ivancevich et al. 2011). Compromising is also 
viewed as lose-lose approach to conflict man- 
agement/resolution because no party wins and 
both parties lose something to settle the con- 
flict (Luthans 1981). 

Pondy (1967) has identified three major 
conceptual approaches to managing organiza- 
tional conflicts: (1) bargaining approach, 
(11) bureaucratic approach, and (iii) systems 
approach. The bargaining approach, according 
to Pondy (1967), deals with interest groups who 
compete against each other for limited 
resources. This strategy to resolve the conflict 
makes an attempt to either increase the pool of 
available resources or decrease the demand 
of the competing parties. The bargaining 
approach, which is also known as collective 
bargaining, is usually used in organization 
through negotiation of agreement between man- 
agement and workers (Daft 1989). The bureau- 
cratic approach to conflict deals with the vertical 
authority relationships in a hierarchical struc- 
ture. According to this model, conflict takes 
place when superiors try to control subordinates 
and the subordinates resist such control. 
According to Pondy (1967), the strategy used 
to resolve the conflict, arising from such situa- 
tion, is to alter impersonal bureaucratic rules for 
personal control (Luthans 1981). 

While the bargaining model emphasizes the 
problems of competition and the bureaucratic 
model is concerned with the difficulties of con- 
trol, systems approach says about the coordina- 
tion problems. The systems approach deals with 
lateral or horizontal relationships between func- 
tions, such as marketing and production of an 
organization. According to Luthans (1981), two 
major strategies can be used to reduce func- 
tional conflict and attain coordination. The first 
strategy is to reduce goal differentiation by 
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modified incentive or by proper selection, train- 
ing, or assessment procedures. The second strat- 
egy is to reduce functional interdependence by 
reducing dependence on common resources by 
reducing pressure for consensus and by loosen- 
ing up schedules, or introducing buffers, such as 
inventories or contingency funds (Luthans 
1981). 

Team building is also used as a strategy to 
resolve worker-management conflict in orga- 
nizations. Each group, forming a team of about 
10-12 members, may make a solution to a 
problem. The representative from each team 
or group may be used to negotiate with the 
representative of the competing group. In this 
process, a mutually agreed upon solution can 
be sought to resolve the conflict. Gain sharing 
is also viewed as a strategy for resolving con- 
flict in organization. Gain sharing provides a 
connection between organization performance 
and employee compensation through a paid 
annual bonus. Employee security can be also 
viewed as a conflict management strategy in 
that both management and workers create a 
“common fate” culture that means they suc- 
ceed or fail together (Daft 1989). 


Conclusion 


In sum, conflict is inevitable in every organization 
whether small or large. Individuals or groups can 
confront conflict at different levels of organiza- 
tion, such as intrapersonal, interpersonal, 
intragroup, intergroup, and interorganizational 
levels. Intrapersonal conflict generally occurs 
due to inner tensions and frustrations within indi- 
viduals. Interpersonal conflict, on the other hand, 
takes place between two or more individuals who 
are in opposition to one another. Intragroup con- 
flict, however, occurs between different individ- 
uals within a group, while intergroup conflict 
occurs between two or more groups of individuals 
in an organization. Interorganizational conflicts 
usually occur between different organizations or 
independent units of large organizations. 

Conflict in organization can arise from a vari- 
ety of sources, some of which include concern 
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with self, different goals and resources, power and 
status, ideologies, varied norms and culture, rela- 
tionship, and psychological distance. Based on 
the types, sources, and levels of conflicts as well 
as the nature and complexity of organization, the 
strategies for managing and/or resolving conflict 
in organization can vary. The avoiding strategy 
reflects the unassertive and uncooperative behav- 
ior of individuals. Individuals using the with- 
drawal or avoiding strategy/style usually 
withdraw or stay away from conflict. As the forc- 
ing or dominating approach//strategy reflects 
assertive and uncooperative behavior of individ- 
uals, individuals using the forcing or dominating 
style exert force or coercion for resolving conflict 
in organizations. The forcing or dominating strat- 
egy for managing conflict is used in hierarchical 
or mechanical organizations. The accommodating 
strategy is opposite from the forcing/dominating 
approach, because individuals being holder of 
unassertive behavior sacrifice their own needs 
for satisfying the needs of other individuals. 

The collaborating/integrating strategy, which 
is viewed as “win-win” approach to conflict man- 
agement attempts to resolve conflict by maximiz- 
ing joint results for both parties. Since the 
collaborative strategy emphasizes the participa- 
tion and cooperation of conflicting parties to 
resolve conflict, it is more efficacious and effec- 
tive in complex or organic organizations in which 
the integration of all parties are highly required for 
the attainment of common goals of the organiza- 
tions. While the collaborating strategy 1s viewed 
as “win-win” approach to conflict management, 
the compromising strategy is based on the maxim 
of “give and take” in that both parties are ready to 
give up something in order for them to take some- 
thing. Finally, given the above discussions, it can 
be asserted that the efficacy and effectiveness of 
different conflict management strategies are 
contingent upon different circumstances and/or 
situations. 
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Definition 


This entry is intended to examine diversity, eval- 
uate the challenges and benefits of managing a 
diverse workforce, and explore the realities of 
diversity within the Caribbean context. 


Introduction 


Within the organizational context, the concept of 
diversity management focuses on facilitating an 
understanding of employee differences. This is 
with a view of equipping managers with the req- 
uisite skills to effectively manage employees, thus 
ensuring that their optimum level of productivity 
is realized (Armstrong et al. 2010; Olsen and 
Martins 2012). Diversity may be categorised as 
surface level (e.g. race, age and sex) and deep 
level diversity (e.g. experiences, preferences, and 
values) (Avery and McKay 2010; Joshi and Roh 
2009; Phillips and Loyd 2006). Internationally, 
due to migration and changing demographics, 
globalization, and international mergers (Olsen 
and Martins 2012; White 2009), societies and by 
extension the available labor pool are also becom- 
ing more diverse. Therefore, a key consideration 
for organizations is the extent to which its pervad- 
ing culture is one where homogeneity is preferred 
or heterogeneity is embraced. Research suggests 
that there are benefits (increased profitability and 
an enhanced competitive advantage) associated 
with diversity (Guillaume et al. 2013; Tyran and 
Gibson 2008; Van Der Vegt et al. 2005); thus, 
organizations which resist the inclusion of diverse 
employees may do so at their peril. 

In the Caribbean region, as it relates to race, 
given the history of slavery and indentured labor, 
there remain some latent hostilities among the 
racial groups which comprise the populace, which 
in turn gives rise to, on occasion, discrimination on 
the basis of race, particularly between those per- 
sons of African and Indian descent. As it relates to 
sexual orientation, with buggery laws still in place 
in many Caribbean islands (a remnant of colonial 
laws), discrimination against homosexuals con- 
tinues, with no legal recourse available to those 
adversely affected. On the contrary, those persons 
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who have been charged and found guilty of violat- 
ing the buggery legislation may be imprisoned or 
subjected to capital punishment. Turning to gender 
differences, there is evidence to suggest that in the 
Caribbean, women are treated less favorably than 
men particularly in the workplace vis-a-vis remu- 
neration and career progression. 

In this entry, we will discuss diversity and 
diversity management, critically assess the find- 
ings of the existing literature as it relates to the 
benefits and challenges of diversity to organiza- 
tions and the extent to which there are contextual 
factors which are likely to mediate the impact of 
organizational diversity efforts, and analyze the 
extent to which antidiscrimination legislation has 
had an impact on organizational diversity and 
diversity management within the Caribbean. 


Diversity Management 


Arguments in favor of diversity are pervasive 
throughout the literature and include increased 
adaptability, access to a wide range of skills expe- 
rience and perspectives, and greater appeal to a 
more diverse range of clients less absenteeism and 
more customer satisfaction (McKay et al. 2011; 
Van Knippenberg and Schippers 2007). However, 
just as ubiquitous in the literature are suggestions 
that these purported advantages are not always 
realized. Indeed, there are a number of challenges 
which organizations face when trying to become 
more diverse, including increased levels of con- 
flict, ineffective communication, preference for 
homogeneity, and discrimination (see Stephenson 
and Lewin 1996). According to the research 
undertaken by Phillips and Loyd (2006), the 
expectations of the realization of the multiple 
benefits of diversity imply that simply by virtue 
of their differences, an individual may add value 
to the organization, which has not been proven to 
be representative of reality. Arguably, this further 
implies that homogeneous groups of employees 
are not as effective as diverse groups, which 
similarly has not been supported by research. 
Nevertheless, acceptance of these assertions by 
organizations could result in unrealistic expecta- 
tions of managers from their employees and 
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exaggerate the expected contribution of one group 
(s) when compared to the other (Phillips and Loyd 
2006). 

The extent to which an organization realizes 
the benefits from diversity is contingent upon the 
support for diversity at all levels of the organiza- 
tion, i.e., operational as well as the various super- 
visory and management levels and the extent to 
which the organizations’ policies and practices are 
equitably and consistently applied (Armstrong 
et al. 2010). Even where a systematic strategy is 
implemented to embrace diversity, there is no 
absolute guarantee of success, particularly where 
the organization is largely homogeneous and the 
extant culture supports excluding employees who 
are different and wide-ranging organizational 
change is necessary (Gonzalez 2010). There is a 
paucity of research in relation to the effectiveness 
of diversity programs (Guillaume et al. 2013); 
notwithstanding this, research by Armstrong 
et al. (2010) suggests that managers can take 
action to include and effectively manage diverse 
human resources; this may involve developing 
effective diversity/equality management pro- 
grams in the organization, increasing organiza- 
tional support for diversity through the use of 
diversity champions, providing training where 
required and adapting the organization’s strategy 
where possible to clearly delineate support for 
diversity and fair and transparent diversity efforts, 
and monitoring and evaluating diversity efforts on 
an ongoing basis (Armstrong et al. 2010). 

The concept of diversity 1s associated with 
discrimination. Where individuals believe that 
one group of people is different from themselves 
in some way, they often rely on stereotypes to 
assess their behavior, likely responses, level of 
expected productivity, and performance. The reli- 
ance on stereotypes while convenient means that 
all persons within a single group (however 
defined) are treated as homogeneous, rather than 
considered an individual (Kirton and Greene 
2010). Internationally, some countries have 
enacted legislation which prohibit discrimination 
and promote equality in a wide range of 
areas including employment. The burden of iden- 
tifying incidences of discrimination and/or ineq- 
uitable treatment in organizations, however, rests 
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primarily with the employee, who must also sup- 
port any claims of discrimination with evidence. 
While the penalties for legislative breaches are 
generally monetary in nature, they are not typi- 
cally so onerous that they act as a deterrent where 
organizations are determined not to make cultural 
and organizational changes to ensure they are in 
compliance. Importantly, anti-discriminatory leg- 
islation (e.g., the UK’s Equality Act 2010) does 
not equate to requiring diversity in organizations, 
and legislation may allow for some exceptions to 
the requirement of nondiscrimination, thereby 
providing the organizations with a loophole on 
which they can rely. 

The Caribbean region is heterogeneous as 
it relates to race, age, religion, sex, and sexual 
orientation (inter alia). The right to non- 
discriminatory treatment is enshrined within the 
constitution of the island states in the Caribbean 
Region. However, the language contained therein 
focuses generally on the protection of human 
rights. Notwithstanding this, there are three island 
states (in the English-speaking Caribbean), 
namely, Guyana, St. Lucia, and the Republic of 
Trinidad and Tobago, which have enacted specific 
legislation to make unlawful, specific grounds of 
discrimination. While discrimination may be per- 
petuated on various grounds including but not 
limited to age, race, sexual orientation, religion/ 
belief, disability, and gender, it appears to be more 
prevalent in the Caribbean region on the grounds 
of race, sexual orientation, and gender. 


Racial Diversity in the Region 


The social, cultural, and ethnic diversity of the 
islands of the Caribbean are influenced by their 
colonial history and its influential role on the 
social, economic, and political development in 
the region. This in turn has had an impact on 
whether and the extent to which there are prob- 
lems of discrimination and equality in the West 
Indies. Trinidad and Tobago is the Caribbean’s 
most ethnically diverse society, where the domi- 
nant ethnic groups are Afro-Trinidadians and 
Indo-Trinidadians; however, the population also 
consists of persons of Chinese, European, and 
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Middle Eastern extraction. Guyana’s primary eth- 
nic groups consist of persons of East Indian, Afri- 
can, and to a lesser extent Amerindian descent. 
St. Lucia’s population consists primarily of 
persons of African descent; however, there are 
also those citizens of East Indian descent and 
mixed race. 

As it relates to race, given the history of slavery 
and indentured labor within the Caribbean, there 
remain some latent hostilities among the racial 
groups which comprise the populace, which in 
turn gives rise, on occasion, to discrimination on 
the basis of race, particularly between those per- 
sons of African and Indian descent. The racial 
composition of these islands is consistent with 
the other English-speaking islands in the region 
and reflects the demography which existed post- 
slavery, during the colonial period. Along with the 
introduction of different races came different cul- 
tures and religions; thus, the islands evolved into a 
community which was and remains diverse in 
terms of religious groups as well including but 
not limited to Roman Catholic, protestant Chris- 
tians, Hindu, Muslim, and other nontraditional 
groups. 


The Question of Sexual Orientation 
in the Caribbean 


Turning now to sexual orientation, within the 
English-speaking Caribbean, there are several 
islands where homosexuality is against the law 
(namely, Antigua and Barbuda, Barbados, Belize, 
Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, Jamaica, St. Kitts 
and Nevis, St. Lucia; St. Vincent and the Grena- 
dines). In these islands, persons found to be in 
violation of the relevant legislation may face cus- 
todial sentences or capital punishment. For exam- 
ple, in Trinidad, the Sexual Offenses Act (1986) 
criminalizes homosexuality, and those found 
guilty of breaking the law may face terms of 
imprisonment which range from 5 years (if the 
act is committed by a minor), to 25 years (if the act 
is committed by an adult on another adult), to life 
(if the act is committed by an adult on a minor). 
Similarly, the St. Lucia Criminal Code (2004) and 
the Criminal Law (Offences) Act of Guyana 
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(1998) prohibit buggery, and persons found guilty 
may be faced with up to a 10-year term of impris- 
onment or a life sentence if the act is committed by 
force and without consent. In effect, these laws 
criminalize private consensual acts between 
adults. Notwithstanding this, across many Carib- 
bean islands, once sexual behavior is kept private, 
criminal prosecution is unlikely. Indeed, police 
officers neither routinely nor actively seek out 
persons practicing homosexuality in order to pros- 
ecute them. However, where sexually prohibited 
behavior is openly practiced, it is perceived as an 
attempt to corrupt public morals and displays of 
public outrage by offended citizens, likely. As a 
consequence, these citizens may make a com- 
plaint to the police, subsequent to which, law 
enforcement officers are obligated to investigate 
and take action against the offending party. 

In many Caribbean islands, such outrage 
results from religious beliefs. Those who sub- 
scribe to a homosexual lifestyle are stigmatized 
within society, and there are many anecdotal 
examples of harassment and discrimination and 
other forms of maltreatment of homosexuals 
vis-a-vis access to employment, housing, health 
care, and other social services. Many of the 
existing nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
and lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
(LGBT) groups across the Caribbean have lob- 
bied their respective governments (without suc- 
cess) to amend or repeal the sexual offenses 
legislation and to include nondiscrimination on 
the basis of sexual orientation in the equality 
legislation (where it exists) or to develop a wide- 
ranging anti-discrimination legislation. 


Discrimination on the Basis of Gender 


Across the Caribbean, women account for more 
than 50% of population; thus, there is a need for 
their increased representation and participation at 
all decision-making levels of society. While leg- 
islation to ensure equality of opportunity and 
treatment in employment exists, it is often not 
actioned, and the violation of women’s rights 
within the workplace persists, especially among 
those from the lower socioeconomic bracket. All 
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existing legislation promoting equality between 
women and men must be supported by constant 
campaigning to raise awareness of the existence 
of such legislation and by encouraging dialogue 
with and between men and women. In Caribbean 
where functional democracy obtains, the empha- 
sis is on inclusion of all groups of persons in the 
development process, working on the basis of 
popular consent and participation, legitimacy, 
and accountability of those who govern and 
responding to the actual needs and interests of 
the public. This in turn will contribute to the 
achievement of a more egalitarian society, where 
the rights of both women and men are regarded as 
important and ultimately the further development 
of the region. The United Nations Women’s Con- 
vention has been signed and ratified by most 
Caribbean member states. The Convention com- 
pels signatories to take appropriate measures to 
eliminate discrimination against women, in both 
the private and public sector. In an attempt to 
redress the balance in terms of remuneration, 
some Caribbean islands have also implemented 
equal pay legislation. These include Antigua and 
Barbuda, Dominica, St. Vincent and the Grena- 
dines, and Jamaica. 


Anti-discrimination Legislation 
in the Caribbean 


As relatively new laws, the extent to which anti- 
discrimination legislation in the Caribbean has 
been effective in eliminating or reducing the inci- 
dence of discrimination has not been assessed. 
However, the laws are essentially self-enforcing, 
in that claimants must take the initiative to report 
the prohibited action and provide evidence in 
support of their claims. To support their efficacy 
and to ensure the laws function as a catalyst for 
change, legislators must be aware that compliance 
is likely to be achieved through enforcement, edu- 
cation, and the provision of legal guidance (e.g., 
through the court adjudications and tribunal deci- 
sions) and the development of a culture within the 
workplace and society which does not accept dis- 
crimination on any grounds (Havinga 2002; 
Loretto and White 2006). The prohibited grounds 
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of discrimination based on the current anti- 
discrimination legislation in the Caribbean are as 
follows: 


e Trinidad’s Equal Opportunity Act 2000, pro- 
hibits discrimination within employment, 
vocational training, accommodation, educa- 
tion, provision of goods and services on the 
grounds of sex, race, ethnicity, and origin 
including geographical origin, religion, marital 
status, and disability. 

e Guyana’s Prevention of Discrimination Act, 
1997, prohibits discrimination in employment, 
training, recruitment, and membership or pro- 
fessional bodies. The protected grounds of dis- 
crimination are race, sex, religion, color, ethnic 
origin, indigenous population, national extrac- 
tion, social origin, economic status, political 
opinion, disability, family responsibilities, 
pregnancy, marital status, and age. 

e St. Lucia’s Equality of Opportunity and Treat- 
ment in Employment and Occupation Act 
2000, provides legal protection against dis- 
crimination in the workplace on the grounds 
of race, sex, religion, color, ethnic origin, fam- 
ily responsibilities, pregnancy, marital status, 
or age. 


For each of these Acts, the burden of proof lies 
with the complainant, who must prove that the 
responding party has a prima facie case of dis- 
crimination to answer. Moreover, legal exceptions 
may weaken efforts toward nondiscrimination, 
inclusion, and diversity (Dickens 2007). The pri- 
mary exception upon which these laws turn is 
permitting discrimination in employment, where 
the grounds of discrimination are found to be a 
genuine and determining occupational require- 
ment (GDOR). In practice, this exception means 
that where either the employee or applicant fails to 
meet this requirement, or the employer is not 
satisfied that it is met, discrimination is permissi- 
ble. In effect, such exceptions may offer legiti- 
macy to discrimination and as such stymie 
compliance objectives (Hornstein et al. 2001; 
Sargeant 2006). Consequently, instead of pursu- 
ing inclusive and nondiscriminatory employment 
practices, where determined to do so, employers 
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may persist in treating persons differently while 
utilizing and relying on the exception of “genuine 
and determining occupational requirements.” 
Moreover, Gagnon and Cornelius (2000) suggest 
that legal approaches adopted to address discrimi- 
nation and promote diversity are limited in the 
extent to which they can effect equality and inclu- 
sion because they do not require a commitment 
from organizations to pursue nondiscrimination. 
Indeed, significant and sustainable organizational 
change would arguably require a change in culture 
which is beyond the scope of the legislation. One 
further way which has been suggested for enhanc- 
ing legislative effectiveness is through the means of 
amendments to the legislation with a view of 
addressing evident shortcomings and to increasing 
the scope of employment practices where discrim- 
ination 1s prohibited (Dickens and Hall 2006). 


Conclusion 


Across the English-speaking Caribbean, anti- 
discrimination legislation is not widespread, with 
currently only three island states having enacted 
such legislation, namely, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Guyana, and St. Lucia. Yet still there are other 
Caribbean islands where the discrimination legis- 
lation is in the discussion phase as is the case, for 
example, in Barbados, where discussion white 
papers on legislation prohibiting discrimination 
on the basis of age and disability have been tabled 
in parliament. To this end, the government has 
declared its commitment to reviewing existing 
legislation and amending or developing further 
legislation to eliminate discrimination and pro- 
mote equality of opportunity for persons with 
disabilities and age. 

However, questions remain over the inequality 
and inconsistency of a system which retains laws 
criminalizing the private behavior of persons in 
the LGBT community while offering protection 
from discrimination on other grounds. The legis- 
lative framework provides a procedural right of 
individual complaint on specific grounds in spe- 
cific circumstances, rather than a positive right to 
freedom from discrimination. It may be argued 
that the numerous exceptions and exemptions 
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created weaken both the strength of the law as a 
tool for litigating rights as it does as an advocacy 
tool for articulating equality norms. 
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The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 
exposed not only the vulnerability of the US 
homeland to catastrophic acts of terrorism but 
also the need to define what is meant by homeland 
security, to build institutions to counter threats, 
and to plan an effective strategy to manage home- 
land security activities. 
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What do we mean by “homeland security?” Is 
there a shared definition, a common meaning for 
the term, which exploded on the nation’s con- 
sciousness with the attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the Pentagon that September day? In 
the wake of the first major terrorist attacks on U S 
soil, most definitions focused almost solely on 
terrorism. The USA PATRIOT Act (Public Law 
107-56), hastily drawn in the first month after 
9/11, focused on ways in which law enforcement 
agencies could gather information on and detain 
suspected terrorists. Even as the Department of 
Homeland Security was charged with responsibil- 
ities for natural and non-terror-based human- 
caused disasters, the central focus on terrorism 
was seen by most as the defining mission of 
homeland security. As late as 2007, two years 
after the catastrophic damage to the Gulf Coast 
inflicted by Hurricane Katrina, homeland secu- 
rity was defined in the National Strategy for 
Homeland Security as “a concerted national 
effort to prevent terrorist attacks within the 
United States, reduce America’s vulnerability to 
terrorism, and minimize the damage and recover 
from attacks that do occur.” More recently, the 
definition has been expanded to consider all haz- 
ards. For example, the 2010 Quadrennial Home- 
land Security Review (QHSR), which will be 
examined in detail below, utilized a definition 
of homeland security as “a concerted national 
effort to ensure a homeland that is safe, secure, 
and resilient against terrorism and other hazards 
where American interests, aspirations, and way 
of life can thrive.” 

Two models were posited in the immediate 
aftermath of the 9/11 attacks: an Office of Home- 
land Security in the Executive Office of the Pres- 
idency, to coordinate efforts across the executive 
branch of government, and a new Department of 
Homeland Security, to bring under one umbrella 
the cluster of administrative units engaged in 
homeland security activities scattered across 
existing departments or enjoying independent 
agency status. President Bush favored the White 
House-based coordinating office and created the 
Office of Homeland Security with former Penn- 
sylvania governor Tom Ridge on October 8, 2001, 
by Executive Order 13228. The order also 
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established the Homeland Security Council to 
develop an overall approach to homeland secu- 
rity. Leaders in Congress, however, felt that a 
new department was needed, both to provide 
better coordination and cooperation among the 
plethora of agencies involved in homeland secu- 
rity operations and to be more accountable than a 
White House staff operation to the legislative 
branch. After a good deal of negotiations, the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) was 
established through passage of the Homeland 
Security Act of 2002 (P. L. 107-296) on 
November 25, 2002. This statute and subsequent 
presidential directives and legislation have pro- 
vided the legal and administrative basis of the 
nation’s approach to the new and daunting field 
of homeland security. 

Managing homeland security is, arguably, the 
most difficult administrative task in US gover- 
nance. It involves managing the third largest exec- 
utive department, cobbled together in a short time 
frame to meet the requirements of the Homeland 
Security Act. Legislation and executive orders 
have charged the department with direct manage- 
ment of airline security, including the large body 
of workers needed to screen passengers and lug- 
gage. They require DHS management to assess 
risks, threats, and vulnerabilities across a wide 
spectrum of potential calamities, including natu- 
ral as well as man-made disasters, accidents as 
well as planned terrorist attacks, and even pan- 
demics and health-related threats. They put DHS 
at the center of a vast network of public and 
private sector entities, providing and sharing 
information on a real-time basis across the 
range of possible events. They mandate careful 
planning and risk assessment with a limited 
amount of empirical data to draw from and zero 
margin for error. At the core of homeland secu- 
rity is the management and flow of information, 
derived from average citizens witnessing suspi- 
cious behavior up to sophisticated intelligence 
activities requiring top-secret clearance and 
security. 

Given the complexity and enormity of the 
homeland security enterprise, it is not surprising 
that criticism of DHS has been widespread. DHS 
is often among the lowest-rated executive units in 
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terms of effectiveness and employee morale. Over 
a decade after its creation, DHS still lacks a shared 
headquarters campus, with its components 
scattered across the Washington region in mostly 
leased office space. It has been criticized as being 
more reactive than proactive; as being slow in 
producing plans and other products required by 
statute or presidential directive; and as lacking 
good internal management, including the ability 
to show how its budget reflects a clear set of 
policy priorities. The Gulf of Mexico hurricanes 
in 2005 exposed the administrative shortcomings 
of the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) and raised serious questions of how 
emergency response best fit into the structure 
and culture of DHS. 

On the bright side, though, one can point out 
the absence of significant terrorist activity since 
2001, the foiling of several terrorist attempts, and 
the building of a functioning network of state, 
local, nonprofit, business, and federal organiza- 
tions that on a daily basis share an enormous 
amount and variety of information. Leadership 
of DHS at the top levels has generally been strong 
and stable over both a Republican and Democratic 
administration. 

As we move through the second decade since 
the emergence of homeland security as a major 
component of public policy and administration, 
two management issues seem to dominate. First, 
how can the structure and internal management 
approach of DHS continue to evolve in ways that 
enhance its mission; and second, how can the 
overall homeland security enterprise, the network 
of involved governmental and private organiza- 
tions, remain effective as some threats and vulner- 
abilities wane and others (the most notable of 
late being cyber security) become more salient 
given external forces. The two challenges, to be 
sure, are interconnected and complementary: 
DHS needs the network of partners to do its job, 
and the network needs a central player, DHS, to 
coordinate and lead. In this sense, managing 
homeland security exemplifies what contempo- 
rary public management scholars see as the two 
poles of governance: network governance and 
the management of agile, effective, adaptive 
organizations. 
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Managing the Department of Homeland 
Security 


The Homeland Security Act of 2002 mandated the 
transfer of 22 agencies and over 100 organiza- 
tional subunits to the new Department of Home- 
land Security. Melding such a diverse set of 
organizations into some degree of cohesion was 
the first order of business for DHS’s top leader- 
ship, Tom Ridge and Admiral James Loy, Ridge’s 
Deputy Secretary. Admiral Loy was chosen to 
lead the effort to organize the internal operations 
of DHS. He was a logical choice, having been the 
top official at two of the major components of the 
new department, the US Coast Guard (USCG) and 
the newly formed Transportation Security Agency 
(TSA). Loy based his management philosophy on 
“values-based leadership” and worked to develop 
a sense of shared values within DHS. Despite the 
urgency with which DHS had been created, the 
first years of DHS saw no repeat of the cata- 
strophic events that had led to its formation, allo- 
wing the new department to gradually gain 
ground it its efforts to become an integrated entity. 

The first major reorganization of DHS 
occurred under Secretary Michael Chertoff, 
Ridge’s successor, in July 2005. The goal of the 
reorganization was to achieve better operational 
efficiencies and to focus the department more on 
risk analysis and develop policies based on the 
risk-based approach favored by the Secretary. 
Much of the reorganization focused on headquar- 
ters’ activities and included the formation of a 
new Directorate of Policy (renamed Office of 
Policy in 2007), the Office of Intelligence and 
Analysis, the Operations Coordination Office, 
the Directorate for Preparedness, and the move- 
ment of FEMA from the Emergency Preparedness 
and Response Directorate (the predecessor of the 
newly formed Directorate for Preparedness) with 
some of its functions moved to other units 
of DHS. 

Later in 2005, Hurricane Katrina, the worst 
natural disaster in decades, revealed weaknesses 
both in DHS’s structure and the network of first 
responders charged with immediate action in the 
wake of catastrophic events. It also showed how 
the initial focus on terrorism had made the 
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department ill-equipped to deal with other sorts 
of hazards. FEMA, which had been a profession- 
ally led independent agency in the Clinton 
Administration, was buried deep within the 
organizational structure of DHS and led by 
patronage appointees ill-equipped to handle a cri- 
sis of this magnitude. To address the perceived 
deficiencies of Katrina, Congress passed the Post- 
Katrina Emergency Management Reform Act 
(PKEMRA) of 2006 (P. L. 109-295). The act 
strengthened the emergency management aspects 
of DHS by adding subunits to FEMA and creating 
the Office of Health Affairs, led by the Assistant 
Secretary for Health Affairs and Chief Medical 
Officer. 

The Obama Administration made no funda- 
mental changes in the structure of DHS. The cur- 
rent structure of DHS is shown below. It includes 
seven major line agencies that deliver services 
directly and interface with the public in highly 
visible roles: 


e US Customs and Border Protection (CBP) 

e US Coast Guard (USCG) 

e US Citizenship and Immigration Services 
(USCIS) 

e Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) 

e US Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) 

e US Secret Service 

e Transportation Security Administration (TSA) 


The other major subunits within the depart- 
ment serve largely in headquarters’ functions, 
assisting the Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 
developing policy, working with key stake- 
holders, and insuring compliance with law and 
regulations. The key unit in providing manage- 
ment direction for the department is the Director- 
ate of Management. The unit is led by the Under 
Secretary for Management, the third highest rank- 
ing individual in the department. Reporting to the 
Under Secretary are the Chief Financial Officer, 
Chief Communications Officer, Chief Informa- 
tion Officer, Chief Readiness Support Officer, 
and Chief Security Officer. The goals of the direc- 
torate are to integrate the management function 
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with DHS, improve customer service, and sustain 
financial stewardship. As noted below, develop- 
ing a sense of integration of management func- 
tions has been and remains a critical challenge 
for DHS. 

One challenge for top DHS management has 
been the physical scattering of DHS offices in 
over 50 locations around the Washington metro 
area. The headquarters of DHS is in Northwest 
Washington, far from other federal departments, 
in a rather inauspicious collection of low build- 
ings near American University. An ambitious 
plan to create a headquarters campus in Southeast 
Washington at the site of the historic St. Elizabeth 
Hospital is still uncompleted, with only the head- 
quarters building of the Coast Guard in place at 
the time of this writing. First proposed in 2006 
with a price tag of $4.5 billion, the project has 
been scaled down to $2.4 billion, but even with 
reduction it will be the largest construction 
project ever for the General Services Administra- 
tion. The plan is to consolidate over 14,000 DHS 
employees in over 50 buildings at the site across 
from Reagan National Airport. The timetable now 
aims at completion sometime in the 2020s. With- 
out such a central location, the continuing efforts 
of DHS leadership to create a sense of unity within 
the department seem destined to fall short of 
the mark. 


Mission-Based Management 


All federal agencies are required to develop 
mission-based strategies under the Government 
Performance Results Act (GPRA) of 1993 and 
the updated GPRA Modernization Act of 2010 
(P. L. 111-352). For DHS, however, an additional 
requirement was added after passage of the 
Implementing the 9/11 Commission Act of 2007 
(P. L. 107-296). DHS was charged with preparing 
a comprehensive review of its priorities, goals, 
and operations every 4 years in a Quadrennial 
Homeland Security Review (QHSR). The QHSR 
exercise was seen by its promoters as a way of 
engaging all units of DHS and its partners in 
providing a strategic view of the overall homeland 
security enterprise. 
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The first such QHSR was promulgated by DHS 
in February 2010. As noted in the Preface by 
Secretary Janet Napolitano, the document was 
meant to be a “strategic analysis” of what the 
report termed “the homeland security enterprise” — 
the entire network of federal, state, local, tribal, 
and territorial governments, the private and non- 
profit sectors, and the citizenry. It reflected 
Congress’s concern that the most basic questions 
regarding homeland security remained unclear; in 
the words of the QHSR, these include “What is 
homeland security?”’, “How is the homeland best 
made secure?”, and “What does it mean to be 
prepared?”’. 

As noted above, the 2010 QHSR provided a 
new definition for homeland security that 
included all hazards, not just terrorism. Building 
on this broader view of homeland security, the 
2010 QHSR identified five missions for DHS 
and the homeland security enterprise as a whole: 


e Preventing Terrorism and Enhancing Security 

e Securing and Managing Our Borders 

e Enforcing and Administering Our Immigration 
Laws 

e Safeguarding and Securing Cyberspace 

e Ensuring Resilience to Disasters 


Secretary Napolitano made clear in the review 
that it did not lay out a blueprint for the internal 
management of DHS, or to relate priorities to 
resources, but was instead a first step in laying 
out a clear mission for the nation’s homeland 
security enterprise. The statutory requirements of 
the QHSRs, however, clearly require the identifi- 
cation of a “budget plan required to provide 
sufficient resources to successfully execute the 
full range of missions called for in the national 
security strategy” described in the review 
(U. S. Department of Homeland Security 2010, 
pp. ili-iv). 

The second QHSR was issued on June 
18, 2014. Compared to the 2010 QHSR, the 
2014 review reflected a concern less to redefine 
the mission of DHS or the meaning of homeland 
security than to address management issues 
within DHS and the networks engaged in home- 
land security activities. In the words of Secretary 
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Jeh Johnson, who took over the leadership of 
DHS on December 23, 2013, 


“This report provides a strong analytic and strategic 
foundation for one of my highest priorities, which is 
ensuring that the Department invests and operates 
in a cohesive, unified fashion and makes decisions 
that strengthen Departmental unity of effort.” Sec- 
retary Johnson went on to note that “to support 
priority security requirements in a sustainable way, 
a corollary responsibility for DHS is to become 
more efficient and effective across a large and 
decentralized structure. As a Department, we must 
eliminate duplicative processes, develop common 
platforms, and purchase single solutions, while pur- 
suing important commitments... DHS must and will 
also address the low morale that exists within many 
of its components.” (US Department of Homeland 
Security 2014, p. 3) 


The five basic missions identified in the 2010 
QHSR were retained in the QHSR, as was the 
operational definition of homeland security. How- 
ever, the FY 14-18 Strategic Plan modified the list 
somewhat, with five major strategies showing 
some changes based on the growing salience of 
cyber security and biological threats: 


e Securing against evolving terrorist threats 

e Safeguarding and securing cyberspace 

e Countering biological threats and hazards 

e Securing and managing flows of people and 
goods 

e Strengthening homeland security through bet- 
ter public/private partnerships 


The QHSR exercises have been complemented 
by PPD-8, National Preparedness, issued in 2011. 
This presidential directive charged DHS with the 
development of the National Preparedness Goal, 
the National Preparedness System, the National 
Planning Frameworks, the National Preparedness 
Report, and the Federal Interagency Operational 
Plans. It directs DHS to build and improve the 
capabilities necessary to prevent, protect against, 
mitigate the effects of, respond to, and recover 
from those threats that pose the greatest risk to 
the security of the nation. 


Perhaps the most significant result of the 
QHSR exercises and PPD-8 has been moving 
the management focus of DHS away from a 
concern primarily with the organization of the 
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department to a focus more on the network of 
organizations that make up the overall home- 
land security enterprise. Although DHS from 
its inception has worked closely with other 
players in homeland security, it took the mat- 
uration of the department and a consensus 
that its overall organizational structure was 
appropriate for its mission to move to a greater 
focus on its relationships with outside agencies 
and organizations. 


The Homeland Security Enterprise: 
Managing Networks 


DHS has been designated the principal organiza- 
tion in the United States to manage homeland 
security programs and activities, but to achieve 
its goals, it must work in partnership with other 
federal agencies, state, and local governments, 
business and nonprofit organizations, counterpart 
agencies in other nations, and the citizenry of the 
United States. This is the notion of the homeland 
security enterprise, which was instituted with the 
establishment of the National Incident Manage- 
ment System (NIMS) at the formation of DHS and 
which has been reinforced in the QHSRs and 
strategic plans of DHS. Two statistics help illus- 
trate the need to employ the network concept to 
homeland security. First, in FY 2014, a little over 
half of federal funding for homeland security- 
related programs went not to DHS but to other 
federal agencies; DHS received roughly 49%. 
Second, in the area of critical infrastructure pro- 
tection, a key aspect of the enterprise, over 80% of 
assets identified as critical to the nation’s security 
are owned by the private sector, including virtu- 
ally all transportation systems, the power grid, 
agricultural assets, and other sectors of the 
economy. 

Network management has moved to the fore- 
front of public management theory and practice 
as government has devolved responsibilities to 
state and local governments, created partnerships 
with businesses and nonprofit organizations, 
contracted for services, and developed intergov- 
ernmental relations with state and local govern- 
ments. Given the urgency of the immediate 
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post-9/11 environment, it was inevitable that 
partnering with other levels of government and 
private stakeholders was essential. Over time, 
these relationships have matured and stabilized 
through the flow of information, shared training 
and planning exercises, and responses to cata- 
strophic events such as hurricanes, the Deepwa- 
ter Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico in 
2010, and the Boston Marathon bombing 
in 2013. 

The Department has recognized the need to 
create formal councils and panels to connect 
with key stakeholders. One important example is 
in the area of infrastructure security. With so much 
of the nation’s critical infrastructure and key 
resources owned and operated by the private sec- 
tor, effective network arrangements are key to 
protecting these assets from both man-made and 
natural disasters. This is accomplished by 
connecting DHS to other parts of the enterprise 
through the National Infrastructure Advisory 
Council and the Critical Infrastructure Partnership 
Advisory Council, both of which provide valuable 
input from public and private organizations man- 
aging or operating critical infrastructure and key 
resources. The National Infrastructure Protection 
Plan (NIPP) promulgated in 2006 provides the 
basis for continuing relationships in 11 specific 
sectors of infrastructure. To achieve coordination 
and to share information in each sector, several 
types of network activities have been established: 
information sharing and analysis centers (ISACs), 
Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources Co- 
ordinating Councils, and Critical Infrastructure 
and Key Resources Government Coordinating 
Councils, which identify the federal departments 
and agencies designated as the Sector-Specific 
Agency (SSA) with lead responsibility for a 
given sector. 

Below the national level, every state and terri- 
tory has created a homeland security organization 
reporting to the governor. Three models are cur- 
rently utilized: an agency within another state 
department or agency, a stand-alone homeland 
security agency, and an entity within the gover- 
nor’s office. Their primary job is to develop 
statewide preparedness plans and to insure coor- 
dination in case of catastrophic events and to be 
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the conduit for grants from DHS. A key player in 
each state is the state’s designated homeland secu- 
rity advisor. At DHS, the Office of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs is the principal point at which the 
department connects with subnational govern- 
ment entities. 

A specific management tool at the subnational 
level is the fusion center. Fusion centers are man- 
aged by state and local governments to “fuse” 
information from a variety of sources — criminal 
justice data, information on emergency manage- 
ment activities, and health data — to prevent all 
sorts of catastrophic events. They have been uti- 
lized most often to engage police units with the 
potential for terrorist threats. 

The network approach is largely a means of 
sharing information among the myriad of players 
in the homeland security enterprise. One such 
activity is the National Terrorism Advisory Sys- 
tem, which replaced the much-derided color- 
coded alert system instituted in the first years of 
DHS. The NTAS alerts are categorized in two 
levels: elevated alert, which warns of a credible 
terrorism threat against the Unites States, and 
imminent alert, warning of a credible and spe- 
cific impending threat. A bulletin is issued daily 
by NTAS, with information on how to report 
possible threats and the duration of the current 
threat alert. 


Conclusion: Challenges Facing the 
Homeland Security Enterprise 


In 2017 a new presidential administration became 
the third to address proper management of the 
homeland security enterprise. The Trump admin- 
istration has promised significant changes in pol- 
icies entrusted to DHS to administer, most notably 
in border and immigration enforcement activities. 
It is less clear whether the new leadership of DHS 
intends to institute major changes to the structure 
and mission of DHS. DHS Secretary John F. Kelly 
has made clear that the administration intends to 
move forward with plans to expand the REAL ID 
program and oppose court rulings limiting the 
department’s ability to restrict or more closely 
monitor entry to the United States from countries 
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seen as supporting or harboring terrorist (US 
Department of Homeland Security 2017). 
It seems unlikely that the federal role will expand 
to the extent that it overwhelms the network 
approach to working with its partners in state 
and local government, but at the time of this 
writing in mid-2017, little about the new admin- 
istration seems clear enough to project the likely 
future. History has shown that the homeland secu- 
rity responsibility is defined largely by events 
outside the control of any administration: terrorist 
attacks, pandemics, hurricanes, earthquakes, and 
all range of man-made and natural threats and 
catastrophes. Recent events in both the United 
States and various parts of the world suggest that 
the threats from terrorism, climate change, and 
pandemics are growing and not receding. The 
best approach to deal with an uncertain and 
threatening future is to create organizations and 
networks that are agile, adaptive, and inclusive. 
The mission given to DHS and the overall home- 
land security enterprise remains a daunting 
challenge to find the best approach to organizing 
and managing what remains perhaps the most 
complicated and high-risk area of public 
management. 
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Managing Pay in the Public 
Services 


Stephen J. Perkins 
Global Policy Institute, London Metropolitan 
University, London, UK 


Synonyms 


Compensation; pay remuneration; reward 


Definition 


Located in its socioeconomic context, pay may be 
defined as something for something, reward 
for time, physical energy, know-how, and status. 
Definitions of other terms follow embedded in 
the text. 


Introduction 


Public sector pay is a significant feature in gov- 
ernment expenditures. For example, in the UK, 
according to the Office for National Statistics, in 
2009 the public sector pay bill amounted to some 
30% of overall government expenditure. In an 
era of “austerity management,” that fact has 
attracted even more attention to questions around 
managing pay in the public services around the 
world. 

The object of this entry is briefly to address 
three aspects of the debate: 


e What is the object of managing pay in the 
public services? 

e What ideas drive the choice of approach to 
managing pay? 

e What consequences have been observed in 
recent years? 


Each of these is addressed in turn in what 
follows. 
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Object(s) 


The first question must respond to the challenge of 
whether or not the object of managing pay in the 
public services is singular — or if multiple objec- 
tives may be identified. To address that without 
going into a lengthy discourse, it is helpful to refer 
to Lupton and Gowler’s classic (1969) text 
“Selecting A Wage Payment System.” These 
authors refer to debates reaching back well before 
the publication of their short volume that identify 
the existence of what has been referred to as a 
bargain-around-employee effort (an “effort- 
reward exchange”), one that bridges the indeter- 
minate nature of the employment relationship. In 
other words, in work situations it is never possible 
precisely to specify what activities are to be under- 
taken by an individual employee, depending on 
how the parties interpret the nature of the relation- 
ship. Unlike programmable machines human 
workers apply their subjective understanding of 
their role description, leaving open the possibility 
that the effort applied will vary depending on that 
understanding, with implications for work out- 
comes. To help close the potential gap, using 
employee pay as an explicit reward for compli- 
ance with the employer’s desire for effort, Lupton 
and Gowler suggest categorizing effort across 
four intersecting dimensions: time-effort, energy- 
effort, competence-effort, and status-effort. 
Taking each in turn, (1) paying for time-effort 
compensates employees for the time devoted to 
their work (classical economics theory focuses on 
this aspect: incentivizing the individual to forego 
nominal leisure time for time in the workplace). 
(2) Energy-effort, in particular, focusing on man- 
ual work situations, concerns the physical effort 
an individual might devote resulting in measur- 
able outputs in, say, a manufacturing process, for 
example, rewarded on the basis of what has been 
termed “measured day work” or “payment by the 
results.” (3) More relevant in situations applicable 
to anumber of public services employees such as 
healthcare workers, local and national govern- 
ment officials, teachers, and so on, competence- 
effort involves applying specialist know-how to 
deliver services. And (4) status-effort concerns the 
application of high-level expertise and decision- 
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making accountability, applicable to those super- 
vising and managing the work of others, particu- 
larly in professional organizational settings such 
as those found in the public services — e.g., edu- 
cation, healthcare, urban planning. 

In the case of each of Lupton and Gowler’s 
effort-bargaining categories, the issue for the 
employer is one of managing the process. For 
example, there is the risk of a gap between the 
availability of an employee’s time and how the 
individual uses it for the employer. There is also 
the issue of scope to replace physical effort with 
capital investment to automate manufacturing 
processes, shifting the focus away from managing 
revenue (pay) costs. And in the case of specialist 
and high-level accountability-based work, the 
issue arises as to whether what has traditionally 
been understood as “professional” work may be 
subjected to detailed managerial oversight. In its 
contemporary application, academic commentary 
suggests a reconfiguration of professional work 
and thus expectations of — and explicit recognition 
for the effort applied by — those employed to 
undertake it. 


Ideas 


Those reflections lead into the second question, 
which can be situated in the context of debates 
about notions of “modernization” in public policy 
settings. Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) commentary 
published in 2012 refers to the ways in which 
the approach labeled “new public management” 
(NPM) has influenced attempts to control pay for 
public service workers for at least two decades. 
The same report adds that the changes have been 
given urgency due to the austerity agenda pursued 
by many governments across OECD countries in 
recent years, with consequences for managing the 
pay of those individuals and groups employed in 
government jobs — at national, regional, and local 
levels within the various jurisdictions. 

Margetts (2012) is among those scholars for 
whom definition of “modernity” and “moderniza- 
tion” needs to be properly specified. She uses a 
trinity of processes to describe public policy 
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modernization, processes which align with 
NPM-style oversight of the public services 
employee-employer effort-reward exchange: 
(1) efficiency and “incentivization” at the level 
of the individual actor; (2) integration, intercon- 
nectedness, standardization, and formalization; 
and (3) specialization, expertise, scientific 
advancement, and technological innovation. 

Following the logic of NPM, modernizing pay 
for public services employees involves manage- 
rial interventions intended to shift the emphasis 
from time- and energy-effort toward competence- 
and status-effort. Or rather performance outcomes 
from applying these latter two, re-specifying 
the basis of professional work bringing tradition- 
ally autonomous experts under the control of a 
more standardized bureaucratic framework of 
continuous managerial appraisal. Such practices 
contrasting with work organization and assess- 
ment of outcomes being determined by profes- 
sionals themselves (Noordegraaf 2013). 

State employment agencies have been recorded, 
in accordance with this rationale, attempting to 
move away from universal norms for pay determi- 
nation, where the effort-reward exchange is speci- 
fied under collective bargaining processes, in favor 
of pay administration at a more devolved level. 
With individual managers expected to evaluate 
employee “contribution” levels influencing indi- 
vidual pay awards. The related assumption is 
that localized market rates attaching to supply of 
and demand for types of expertise in a so-called 
knowledge economy, coupled with individual per- 
formance as judged managerially, should set indi- 
vidual pay levels, not nationally bargained norms 
and “seniority” (periods of tenure in post). Further- 
more, under public services austerity cost control 
principles greater attention is placed on reward 
from all sources — “total rewards management,” 
in the jargon. 

In some cases NPM coupled with an emphasis 
on cutting costs under austerity regimes has taken 
a step further with outsourcing of public service 
work a preferred option, that is, removing whole 
categories of “noncore” employees (e.g., non- 
clinical employees in healthcare organizations) 
to expose their pay to localized private sector 
market norms. 
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Consequences 


Turning to the third question above, recent OECD 
commentary argues that coupling NPM with the 
austerity agenda has meant that changes have 
been managerially complex and, for employees, 
anxiety-inducing leading to the risk of resistance, 
given limited time for managements to prepare to 
implement what may be viewed as a fundamental 
rewriting of the implicit or “psychological” con- 
tract against which pay in the public services is 
determined. Moreover, managerial preparedness 
to accept the changed accountability for devolved 
and individualized effort-reward determination 
has been found wanting, with the outcome that 
NPM aspirations may have been compromised 
at least to some extent where the intention was 
to make public services more accountable to 
“clients” for high-performance organizational 
outcomes. 

Perkins and White (2010: 254) note 
“undoubted change” but also “significant areas 
where progress has been less than envisaged.” 
And, for example, in the UK very recently resis- 
tance among professional “knowledge workers,” 
exemplified by junior doctors engaged in a high- 
profile dispute with national government 
employers around pay levels associated with 
meeting the needs of a service involving regular 
“unsocial hours” working, has at least called for 
reflection on the scope with which public service 
managers can codify how professional work and 
compensation for it is to be controlled in accor- 
dance with NPM norms. 

One explanation may be found in “path- 
dependency” theorizing. Sahakiants et al. (2015) 
refer to argument in the academic literature 
foregrounding historical events and institutional 
self-reinforcing mechanisms derived from poten- 
tially inefficient patterns of action built up over 
time by the possibly unintended consequences of 
earlier decisions and positive feedback processes. 
These phenomena may “lock-in” practices such as 
pay determination or encourage resistance to 
changes to the status quo. More practically, as 
Perkins and White (2010) conclude, a lack of 
serious investment to facilitate public services 
transformation in how pay and other service 
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conditions are determined may have forestalled 
re-specification of the effort-reward exchange in 
any fundamental way, where the financing of 
incentives to cooperate is needed to be found 
through efficiency savings across the particular 
service or significant parts of it. Amplified by 
the exigencies of austerity politics, which risk 
undermining long-term efficiencies in public 
services provision if pay levels are permanently 
reduced through “skills leakage” out of the 
sector. 

None of these arguments are intended however 
to adopt a dogmatically negative view of the con- 
Sequences in every instance of changing the basis 
on which public services pay may be managed. 
Focusing on the specific notion of pay for perfor- 
mance, some analysts have argued consistently 
against attempts to incentivize people through 
extrinsic rewards (like “bonus” pay). In theoreti- 
cal terms, such interventions risk crowding out the 
intrinsic motivation individual employees have to 
do a good job. However, informed by a study 
focused on developing economies, Jeff Friedman 
(reported speaking to a research paper he had had 
published in 2011 at a Centre for Market and 
Public Organisation conference) criticized these 
conclusions. Friedman’s point is that a majority of 
studies used to inform the “crowding-out effect” 
concerns have been based on laboratory experi- 
ments using “rich students from western coun- 
tries” and that the conditions fail to replicate 
those in the real world. 

Friedman contends that employees are already 
incentivized for working — through being paid 
wages. As these may be assumed to have the 
effect of motivating individuals to turn up for 
work, then the offer of additional (bonus) pay 
reflecting performance contributions might be 
assumed to have the potential to enhance motiva- 
tion. Potentially crowding in the motivational 
effects, say, of a public service worker motivated 
to serve the public good. For example, Friedman 
cites the case of a Zambian healthcare worker 
speaking positively about the benefits of the intro- 
duction of bonus supplements beyond employees’ 
salaries. The individual was recorded as working 
in a geographically remote facility that rarely has 
supervisory visits from senior managers. The 
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respondent’s view was that the additional pay, 
contingent on performance outcomes achieved, 
served to demonstrate that “somebody cares” 
about us. The suggestion is that some NPM 
ideas applied to managing employee pay may 
not be inappropriate in principle. 

As Perkins and White (2010) observe, how- 
ever, problems arise when policy makers fail to 
ensure that those to whom they devolve mana- 
gerial accountability to enact policy are not 
equipped and supported to discharge their 
duties as intended. Informed by Australian 
data gathered in a large public research organi- 
zation, Brown (2001) cautions employers 
making choices between alternative pay adjust- 
ment systems to avoid approaches that may be 
incompatible with employee preferences when 
accounting for situational factors. Brown’s 
study found that higher levels of perceived job 
security were associated with support for pay 
adjustment based on individual merit, while 
good promotional opportunities following per- 
formance appraisal were associated with lower 
levels of support. 

Finally there is the “fairness” debate that con- 
tinues throughout many business systems when 
considering the remuneration gains made by 
senior corporate executives which, although with 
sums well below those seen in liberal market 
economies such as the USA, have percolated 
into public services pay outcomes. With the result 
that, to counter public outrage, investigations 
have been ordered by government employers, 
such as the one encapsulated in a 2011 report by 
economist Will Hutton into “Fair Pay in Public 
Sector,” initially at least giving rise to suggestions 
that pay dispersion between those at the top of 
organizations and those at lower levels ought to be 
regulated against transparent norms setting a max- 
imum on the gap deemed acceptable. Propositions 
reinforced by increasingly prevalent expectations 
that equal pay for equal value should apply at peer 
level when comparing rewards mindful of demo- 
graphic factors across a heterogeneous public ser- 
vices workforce. 

As an adjunct of fairness considerations, there 
is long-standing interest in explaining the persis- 
tence of corruption among public servants, 
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especially in less-developed nations, where low 
civil service pay levels have been theorized as an 
important contributing factor. Gong and Wu 
(2012) draw attention to the assumption that, 
when salaries are low but service expectations 
remain high, government officials may demand 
more compensation from informal or even illegal 
channels than what is officially sanctioned. These 
authors apply Chinese case study evidence to 
caution against uncritical acceptance of such 
thinking — the relationship between high pay and 
low corruption in public services should not be 
regarded as simply linear. 


Conclusion 


Given its significance, governments worldwide 
have made increasingly determined interventions 
actively to manage the pay of people employed in 
public services roles. We have considered three 
issues. First, the intended role of interventions by 
managers around pay in the public services, con- 
cluding that it has been to shift the balance on to 
employees themselves to assure performance con- 
tingent pay outcomes. Second, the ideology 
informing approaches to public services pay man- 
agement, finding that notions of NPM have been 
embraced to modernize and so regulate public 
employees’ pay in the way described in answer 
to the first point. The idea drives choice of 
approach and intended outcome. Third, conse- 
quences of directional convergence on contingent 
pay regimes under NPM thinking — some of which 
may be viewed as unintentional and not necessar- 
ily desirable. Here, deeply embedded institutional 
structures demand our attention influencing the 
likely complete attainment — or not — of NPM 
goals in pay determination. However, as 
discussed above, while some academic commen- 
tary criticizes the more express-intended linkage 
between pay and performance, there is evidence 
for a “Hawthorne effect”: like the celebrated clas- 
sic study, those on the receiving end of active 
managerial interventions may in some cases at 
least regard the “interest” taken in them warmly 
so that positive outcomes managerially are at least 
a possibility. 
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Synonyms 


Customer orientation 


Definition 


Marketing: a managerial function whose purpose 
is to cause the organization to offer to the 
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marketplace products and services that satisfy 
consumers’ needs. 


Introduction 


Marketing is a managerial function whose purpose 
is to cause the organization to offer to the market- 
place products and services that satisfy consumers’ 
needs. The modern marketing concept has 
succeeded an earlier management mindset that 
assumed that an enterprise would be successful if 
it would improve on product design (as in the 
aspiration of “building a better mousetrap”) or 
enhance its skill of selling to otherwise reluctant 
customers. Management expert Peter Drucker pop- 
ularized the concept that an organization’s success 
would be best served if it would explore and iden- 
tify the public’s needs and wants and then provide 
gratification to the public by delivering products 
and services that satiate its desires. 

Many business firms adopted the marketing 
orientation, especially as they observed enter- 
prises like McDonald’s restaurants and Micro- 
soft earn spectacular profits by satisfying the 
public’s need for the intangible benefits of con- 
venience, simplicity of use, and time-saving effi- 
ciency. That fast-food restaurants were offering 
less flavorful meals and expecting customers in 
effect to wait on themselves proved to be entirely 
beside the point. Soaring profits and recurring 
stock splits caught the attention of entrepreneurs 
around the world. 

Meanwhile, managers of nonprofit institu- 
tions disregarded the example of market-oriented 
business firms, assuming that practices that gen- 
erated impressive profits were inapplicable 
to organizations that have no profit-seeking 
owners. In 1969, marketing experts Philip Kotler 
and Sidney J. Levy proposed that marketing is an 
inevitable function of nonprofit management, 
and the first nonprofit-marketing textbooks 
emerged in the early 1980s. The effort to per- 
suade nonprofit managers to focus on customer- 
oriented marketing has met significant resis- 
tance, especially as such managers have mis- 
taken marketing for aggressive salesmanship or 
cutthroat competitiveness. 
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Application to the Nonprofit Sector 


In the commercial marketplace, sellers and buyers 
make countless decisions about whether to enter 
into transactions with each other. Most com- 
monly, cash changes hands and, as the seller and 
buyer conclude the exchange, each considers her- 
self better off than she was before the transaction. 
These exchanges are based on satisfying each 
party’s desire to serve her self-interest. The mar- 
keting approach is naturally compatible with this 
marketplace pattern of participants acting in their 
self-interest. 

Transactions in the nonprofit sector tend to be 
more complex. For example, a charity soliciting a 
donation from a donor has the challenge of asking 
the donor to make a sacrifice, which is essentially 
the payment of money in exchange for nothing of 
tangible value. A charity may also solicit unpaid 
labor from willing individuals, such that the vol- 
unteers donate their time and effort in exchange 
for no compensation. At first blush, most non- 
profit managers concluded that the concept of 
marketing offered nothing to help them attract 
the resources that they needed to be successful. 

Proponents of nonprofit marketing have 
responded by challenging the notion that donors, 
volunteers, or other participants in nonprofit- 
sector transactions would act in a manner that is 
contrary to self-interest. Self-destructive behavior 
would be irrational. Marketing proponents 
suggested that an evaluation of the motivations 
of people and organizations that cooperate with 
nonprofit institutions is warranted. Identifications 
of such motivations would be useful in determin- 
ing how to appeal to the people who have needs 
that nonprofit-sector transactions satisfy. 


Theory of Marketing 


The theory of marketing is founded on the 
assumption that the authoritative experts about 
what will make potential customers happy are 
the customers themselves. Organizations that sup- 
ply goods and services have a long history of 
thinking that they know what the public wants 
more than the public does. This thinking is at 
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least as prevalent in the nonprofit sector as it 1s in 
the for-profit sector. Proponents of marketing 
assert that organizations err when they neglect to 
do research about the behaviors and interests of 
potential customers and clients. 

An organization, through aggressive salesman- 
ship or even deceit, might succeed in drawing a 
customer, client, or donor into a transaction but, if 
the transaction does not result in some level of 
gratification, the relationship might end then and 
there. Manipulation may result in one sale to a 
customer, but there is very little possibility of a 
long-term benefit. 

In brief, the theory of marketing calls on orga- 
nizations to be customer-oriented and to elevate 
the consumer to the status of centrality in the 
organization’s mindset. Marketing is a way of 
thinking about how to conduct business with 
potential consumers. Marketing is also a function 
that involves research about the marketplace, 
design of products and services, pricing, distribu- 
tion, and promotion. 


Audience of Nonprofit Marketing 
and Services 


A key step in the creation of any marketing pro- 
gram is targeting. A business firm will classify the 
public into groups based on variations of demo- 
graphic characteristics, lifestyle preferences, and 
situational needs. Then, the firm will decide which 
segments to target and will develop products, 
services, and promotional messages specific to 
the various segments. 

For a nonprofit institution, targeting is also 
necessary. Furthermore, marketing managers 
must classify the public by their potential roles, 
including consumers, volunteers, and donors. 

Donors would be further classified into the 
various categories of sources of donated funds: 
individuals, other nonprofit organizations, 
for-profit firms, foundations, and governments. 
In the case of individuals, a charity would evalu- 
ate the motivations that cause a person to decide to 
make a sacrifice for the charity’s cause. Sargeant 
and Woodliffe (2008, pp. 127-133) list these 
motives: 
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e Altruism and self-interest 

e Empathy 

e Sympathy 

e Fear/pity/guilt 

e Social justice 

e Prestige and “making a difference” 
e Tax relief 


Schervish (2008, pp. 168—176) lists more spe- 
cific motivators for wealthy donors. 


e Identification (“[g]iven the strength of identifi- 
cation as the wellspring of charitable giving, it 
is not surprising that donors contribute the 
greatest bulk of their charitable dollars to 
causes from whose services the donors directly 
benefit” (ibid., p. 168)). 

e Gratitude (“[t]he motivation of identification is 
complemented by a particularly strong sense of 
gratitude for unmerited advantages or, as some 
say, ‘blessings’ in reaching financial success” 
(ibid., p. 170)). 

e Financial security (“... those who understand 
themselves as financially secure contribute a 
higher percentage of their wealth, a higher 
percentage of their income and a higher dollar 
amount to charity” (ibid., p. 171)). 

e Limiting transfers to heirs. 

e The satisfaction of philia—1.e., “brotherly love.” 

e Hyperagency (‘“‘[h]yperagency refers to the 
enhanced capacity of wealthy individuals to 
establish or control substantially the conditions 
under which they and others will work and 
live” (abid., p. 176)). 


Consumers are a source of revenue. Nonprofit 
organizations need to consider other sources of 
revenue beyond donations. Such sources may 
include fees and sales of products and services. 
Therefore, the organization has a greater need to 
cause its products and services to appear to be 
attractive to potential customers or clients if a 
price or fee will be charged, possibly for such 
intangible assets as education, advocacy, and 
affiliation. 

When a nonprofit organization is offering 
products or services to customers or clients with- 
out charge, a marketing program is still necessary 
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to attract such individuals. Although the clients 
may not be paying money, the organization still 
needs them to invest their time, effort, and recep- 
tiveness to what the organization wants them to 
accomplish. 

Evidence of the efficacy of such free services, 
such as marketing evaluations, may be necessary to 
satisfy the demands of institutional donors — for-profit 
firms, foundations, and governments — that pro- 
vide funding that makes the free services possible. 

Volunteers’ unpaid labor is a “free” resource 
that is vitally important to many nonprofits. For 
volunteers, there needs to be a process that is as 
formal as the human-resources process for the 
paid staff. This includes a parallel hierarchical 
structure for classification (by their positions’ 
skill and duty requirements), recruitment, super- 
vision, evaluation, and rewards. A poorly 
executed utilization of volunteers will typically 
lead to low volunteer productivity, dissatisfaction, 
and revolving-door turnover. It behooves an orga- 
nization that wishes to benefit from volunteer 
labor to treat the volunteer staff as a parallel orga- 
nization alongside the paid staff. It is an error for 
an organization’s management to conceive of vol- 
unteers as the “unskilled” part of its workforce, 
although that is often what is on managers’ minds. 
Volunteers serve as members of boards of direc- 
tors, organizers, fund-raisers, field volunteers, and 
supervisors of other volunteers — positions that 
often require advanced knowledge, skills, and 
abilities. Just as there is a hierarchy of employees, 
there can and should be a hierarchy of volunteers 
that allows for advancement based on ability and 
successful achievement. 

The management of a volunteer-driven organi- 
zation can segment the volunteer market and, in 
recruiting volunteers, use the target-marketing 
approach to find and attract volunteers. As volun- 
teers are not paid for their labor, their valuable 
effort can deliver a generous benefit to the organi- 
zation. However, when volunteers are not utilized 
productively or when unqualified individuals 
occupy volunteer positions, even the fact that they 
are unpaid means little to the organization that 
is reaping few benefits because of haphazard 
volunteer management. See also the entry about 

“Volunteers and Volunteer Management.” 
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Special Traits of Nonprofit Services 


The original approaches to customer-oriented 
marketing focused on the sale of tangible products 
by for-profit firms. The separate features of ser- 
vices motivated marketing experts to develop dif- 
ferent, specific approaches to the marketing of 
services. 

For the marketing of products, a description of 
marketing mix involves what have become the 
famous “four P’s” of marketing: E. Jerome 
McCarthy explained in 1964 that when con- 
sumers consider the purchase of a tangible item, 
they are actually evaluating the mix of product, 
price, place, and promotion. As marketing experts 
contemplated the application of marketing princi- 
ples to services, they encountered the insuffi- 
ciency of the “four P’s” approach. 

Eight characteristics of services necessitate 
marketing approaches that differ from the treat- 
ment of products: 


e Intangibility 

e High buyer involvement 

e Difficulty in evaluating them 

e No inventories (services are perishable, 
which means that they cannot be stored for 
later use) 

e Strict time criteria 

e Importance of contact points 

e Little standardization 

e Simultaneous production and consumption 


Therefore, a number of scholars have offered 
an alternative to the “four P’s.” For example, 
Booms and Bitner (1981) offered “seven P’s” of 
service marketing: product or service offering, 
price, promotion, place, physical evidence, pro- 
cess, and people. For the health-care sector, the 
literature, in many places, suggests transforming 
the “four P’s” into the “four C’s,” as follows (but 
with numerous variations): 


Product — | Consumer (consumer needs or 
consumer value) 

Price — | Cost 

Promotion |— | Communication 

Place — | Convenience 
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Arguably, an even more complex challenge 
arises in the realm of social marketing. Social mar- 
keting involves an effort to change the destructive 
behavior of large numbers of members of the 
public. Social-marketing campaigns have taken 
on the objective of changing such behaviors as 
drunk driving, excessive gambling, obesity and 
unhealthy eating, smoking, alcohol abuse, and 
carbon-emitting practices. Other campaigns have 
encouraged less use of motor vehicles, manage- 
ment of pest control, recycling, energy conserva- 
tion, composting, and disaster preparedness. In the 
case of social marketing, Sargeant proposes “six 
P’s”: product, price, place, promotion, partnership, 
and policy (Sargeant 2009, p. 221). 


The Value of the Brand 


[Source for photo: International Committee of the 
Red Cross. (2016). “Syria: First aid in months 
reaches over 70,000 people in the central Syrian 
region of Al Houleh.” March 23. Caption: “ICRC 
trucks enter the besieged area of Al Houleh, Syria 
(ICRC/P. Krzysiek).” Retrieved on October 31, 
2016, from https://www.icrc.org/en/document/ 
syria-first-aid-months-reaches-over-70000-people 
-central-syrian-region-al-houleh. | 

Marketing managers in nonprofit organizations 
owe it to the organizations to nurture their brand. 
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The brand of an organization includes its name, its 
symbol (logo), its slogan, its spokesperson 
(whether a human or a cartoon character like 
Smokey Bear), other designs associated with the 
organization in the public’s mind, and factors that 
build the organization’s reputation. When, 
according to international Red Cross sources, 
Swiss General Guillaume-Henri Dufour proposed 
in 1863 using the design of a red cross on a white 
field to represent the newly formed committee 
whose purpose was to “neutralize” medical per- 
sonnel in warfare so that, instead of being cap- 
tured as prisoners, they could tend to wounded 
soldiers, history was made. The centerpiece of one 
of the world’s most recognizable and valuable 
nonprofit brands came onto the world scene. 
Those who stand to benefit from this international 
nonprofit organization’s services and those who 
might support its operations financially or politi- 
cally are stirred by the appearance of the Red 
Cross emblem (an example of which the arrival 
of a Red Cross-emblazoned humanitarian-aid 
convoy in Syria in 2016 -is depicted in Figure 1). 

Cone Communications, a public-relations 
agency for consumer brands, evaluated the brands 
of U S nonprofits in 2009 and found that the most 
valuable brands are those of the YMCA of 
the USA, $6.4 billion; the Salvation Army, $4.7 
billion; and United Way of America, $4.5 billion. 
(Various sources report widely diverging brand 





Marketing in Nonprofit Organizations, Fig. 1 ICRC 
trucks enter the besieged area of Al Houleh, Syria. ICRC/ 
P. Krzysiek (The image illustrates the article “Syria: First 
aid in months reaches over 70,000 people in the central 


Syrian region of Al Houleh” (March 23, 2016), https:// 
www.icrc.org/en/document/syria-first-aid-months-reaches- 
over-70000-people-central-syrian-region-al-houleh) 
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values. Many value the top nonprofit brands in the 
tens of billions of dollars.) Brands can be a source 
of revenue, such as when for-profit firms invest in 
nonprofits by sponsoring their events, appearing in 
publications and on Web sites, and loaning out their 
executives in exchange for having an association 
with respected organizations. 


Misunderstandings About Marketing 


This encyclopedia entry began with the statement, 
“Marketing is a managerial function whose purpose 
is to cause the organization to offer to the market- 
place products and services that satisfy consumers’ 
needs.” Anyone who commits that statement to 
memory will have a clearer understanding about 
marketing than 99% of business and nonprofit pro- 
fessionals. In the for-profit sector, many executives 
think that marketing involves promotion (especially 
advertising) and public relations. In the nonprofit 
sector, many executives think that marketing 
involves — besides promotion and public relations -— - 
fund-raising. This is why a chief executive — told 
that her organization is not doing marketing well 
enough — will hire a public-relations director or an 
advertising director or a fund-raising director and 
believe that her organization is now adequately 
staffed to carry out the marketing function as well 
as other organizations do. 

But, until the marketing concept is embraced 
intelligently by the organization, the advertising, 
public-relations, or fund-raising director will do 
nothing more than to try to disseminate messages 
from an organization that has neglected to prop- 
erly evaluate society’s needs and desires and 
determine how best to satisfy those needs and 
desires. Thus, if the organization is offering 
goods or services toward which the public is 
indifferent, the advertising, public-relations, or 
fund-raising director is likely to spin his wheels 
as he tries to force on the members of his audi- 
ence things that they do not want. 

Marketing advocates provide the advice that an 
organization should have an individual not only 
whose function is marketing but also whose edu- 
cation is in marketing, so that he is well aware that 
his job is not confined to public relations and can 
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so explain to others. Furthermore, because so 
many organizations that have embraced the mar- 
keting concept have met with so much success, 
other organizations should recognize that mar- 
keting is not a peripheral function of the organiza- 
tion but rather a fundamental function along with 
such others, if they apply, as manufacturing, distri- 
bution, purchasing, finance, research and develop- 
ment, and human resources. Accordingly, a chief 
executive setting out to give to marketing a visible 
place in her organization would reasonably con- 
sider the creation of the position of vice president 
for marketing. In that vice president’s division of 
the organization could be such positions as adver- 
tising manager, public-relations manager, and 
marketing-research manager. Until the marketing 
concept becomes well known to and accepted by 
the organization’s other vice presidents and man- 
agers, the vice president for marketing will need 
support from the chief executive, in that elevation 
of marketing to a place of influence in the organi- 
zation may be a change that others will want 
to discredit and eliminate, so that things can go 
“back to normal” for them. 


Benefits 


Proponents of nonprofit marketing cite some sig- 
nificant benefits for organizations that adopt the 
approach of customer-centered marketing. 


e Improvement in levels of customer satisfaction. 

e Attraction of more resources. 

e Enhancement of the organization’s ability to 
“define its distinctive competencies.” 

e A more coherent framework for “researching 
needs, setting objectives, planning to meet 
those objectives, and [instigating] formal control 
activities to ensure that [the objectives] will 
actually be achieved” (Sargeant 2009, p. 39). 

e Existence of “a paradigm that is more appro- 
priate for the environment in which nonprofits 
must operate.” 

e Enhanced perspective about how to facilitate 
desired exchanges. 

e Introduction of measures of performance into 
the managerial decision-making process. 
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e Introduction of a terminology that “better 
aligns the tasks performed by nonprofits with 
the reality of the marketplace.” 

e Availability of perspective and vocabulary that 
is cross-cultural and can guide organizations in 
dealing with “[c]oncepts such as trade deficits, 
embargoes, devaluation of foreign currency, 
price fixing, deceptive advertising, product 
safety, and unethical selling” (Burnett 2007, 
pp. 14-15). 


Conclusion 


Marketing is actually an inevitable function of 
every organization that wishes to engage in trans- 
actions with consumers in the free marketplace. In 
some way or another, the head of an organization 
and her top aides will be speculating about how to 
attract others into transactions with the organiza- 
tion. The only question then becomes whether an 
organization will carry out the function adeptly or 
will approach the marketplace in a clumsy, inef- 
fective manner. An organization that believes that 
the goods or services that it wants to offer are the 
right things for consumers to use and that reluctant 
consumers are misinformed about what is best for 
them is likely to experience a long struggle to 
close deals with the public. Many organizations 
have discovered that their long-term success is 
best served when they first determine what con- 
sumers want and then develop offerings that sat- 
isfy what they want. Any organizational leader 
who has not come to terms with the advantage of 
offering what consumers want is well advised to 
reconsider the wisdom of her strategy. 


Cross-References 


Volunteers and Volunteer Management 
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as Social Policy 
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Synonyms 


Association; Breakup; Consortium; Dissolution; 
Matrimony; Monogamy; Nuptials; Separation; 
Split Wedding; Wedlock 


Definition 


Divorce: The legal dissolution of a marriage by a 
court or other competent body. 

Lex loci contractus: Latin for “law of the place 
where the contract is made”. 

Marriage: The legally or formally recognized 
union of a man and a woman (or, in some juris- 
diction, two people of the same sex) as partners in 
a relationship. 

No-fault Divorce: Termination of marriage in 
which irreconcilable differences or irretrievable 
breakdown of the marriage is citied for the termi- 
nation of the marriage. 

Prenuptial Agreement: Existing or occurring 
before marriage; terms or conditions agreed to 
before marriage. 

Writ of Mandamus: Order form a court to an 
inferior government official ordering the 
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government official to properly fulfill their official 
duties or correct abuse of discretion. 


Introduction 


“Destroy the family, and you destroy society,” is a 
quote attributed to Vladimir I. Lenin, the Russian 
leader of the Communist Revolution, as a politi- 
cian, and a political theorist (though it may be 
more correctly attributed to Communist leaders 
during Lenin’s time however). According to 
Saint Augustine, marriage or more specifically 
the family, is the basic building block for a society. 
Considering both Lenin and Augustine’s thoughts 
concerning family, marriage and divorce are two 
very important issues in the United States today. 
Since the beginning of recorded history, the 
union of a man and a woman for the purpose of 
procreation, companionship, sexual expression, 
and financial stability has been a cornerstone of 
society. As time has progressed, civilization has 
continued to establish and refine much policy 
concerning the boundaries and ramifications of 
marriage. The United States has increasingly 
implemented new laws set to protect the institu- 
tion of marriage and oversee an untimely dissolu- 
tion in the case of divorce. Some of these specific 
laws governing marriage and divorce include: 
setting restrictions such as age (18 years old), 
marriage license recognized by state, and suffi- 
cient mental capacity for marriage; divorce 
includes meeting requirements such as “fault- 
based divorce” or determining the reason why 
the couple’s marriage has failed and “no-fault- 
based divorce” in which the couple can claim 
they are simply incompatible with each other. 
Much has changed in the culture of the makeup 
of the family since the time of Augustine in the 
third century A.D. Until approximately the 1950s 
and early 1960s, marriage was considered a fun- 
damental aspect of society in the United States. 
The idea of divorce on the other hand was consid- 
ered to be very taboo. It was not until 1969, that 
the state of California enacted a law in which no 
fault had to be established for a divorce. The law 
led to a chain reaction in which no-fault divorce 
was legalized in many states. From that time 
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forward, divorce has become a very commonplace 
occurrence in American day-to-day life. 

As a result there are many questions 
concerning the topic of marriage and divorce. 
The entry will seek to answer several key concepts 
concerning the topic of marriage and divorce. 
First, marriage will be explored as it is defined 
today by the state and by the people. Also 
included in this section will be what is not con- 
sidered marriage; this is important as the defini- 
tion of marriage has changed over the past couple 
of years, as defined by the state and the courts. 

Second, divorce will be explored along with 
the implications of divorce. When a marriage 
ends, it is often an ugly affair in which the law is 
involved. Traditionally there was a need for a 
burden of proof between two people when they 
sought a divorce; it was a difficult challenge for 
lawyers representing people obtaining a divorce 
in the United States before the 1960s. Since then 
the field of law and policy governing divorce has 
substantially grown and now is a well-developed 
field. It has so much to the extent that a lawyer 
must specialize in who they represent. Do they 
represent the husband, wife, children, or the 
estate? Due to the growth of the field of law 
governing the policy concerning divorce, a num- 
ber of questions must be answered including: 
What is typical procedure concerning divorce? 
What are different ways to resolve a divorce? 
How are estates divided? Where do children 
involved land in the aftermath of the divorce? 

Following how the state is involved in 
divorces, future trends will be speculated upon. 
In the last century, the definition and parameters of 
marriage have shifted to such an extent that they 
seem to resemble a moving target. Is that really the 
case? If this is true, what are the implications of 
this? What are common attitudes regarding mar- 
riage and will these attitudes play out in the social 
policies concerning marriage and divorce? 

Finally, what are some perspectives from aca- 
demia? Academics certainly have an effect on the 
general populace and can influence the thoughts 
of the public. The public, in turn, elect the gov- 
ernment officials who create the policy which 
governs the people. With that in mind, do aca- 
demics look at the trends and see potential dangers 
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concerning marriage and divorce? Are there peo- 
ple within the academic community who support 
future trends? Do some people regard what has 
been traditionally considered as marriage as moral 
and correct? 


Marriage as Social Policy 


To define marriage and look at where US policy 
stands concerning marriage, looking first at what 
is not considered marriage will be instrumental. 
US law is wide ranging on the topic of marriage 
despite the fact that the state actually plays a 
minimal role in governing the affairs of marriage. 
The state defines what is necessary for a relation- 
ship of marriage to be valid, and lays out both the 
procedures in becoming married as well as the 
dissolution of the marriage into divorce. 

What does US policy entail when it comes to 
quasi-marriage relationships? 

The first place to look is one of the areas 
outside of legal marriage that is becoming more 
popular among adults-cohabitation. Cohabitation 
is the act in which two romantically adults live 
with each other sharing resources such as bank 
accounts, food, cars, living space, clothing. Some- 
times one or both of the adults bring children into 
the newly formed relationship and sometimes the 
adults will pursue more children exclusively with 
each other. The seminal point about cohabiting 1s 
that neither of the adults is looking to move into a 
marriage contract with each other. If the relation- 
ship falls apart while cohabiting, US policy does 
not protect the equitable results that it does in 
marriage. Often, the plaintiff is left empty-handed 
in their pursuits of damages against the defendant. 

If the relationship is successful, or if two 
consenting adults would like to, they can form a 
registered domestic partnership sometimes known 
as a civil union. In this model, two adults go 
before the state and form a contract that states 
that they are committed to living with each other 
and sharing resources among each other. There are 
two issues at hand when considering a registered 
domestic partnership. The first is recognizing 
whether or not the state completely limits the 
partnership through statutes, or whether there are 
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to be benefits that go beyond the statutory limits. 
To point, say an adult couple comes together in a 
contract to be in a civil union. One of the two 
adults has children from a prior relationship and 
the other does not. If the relationship breaks up, 
does the adult who had no children have an 
implied responsibility to the children of the other 
adult? The other issue is whether a couple can 
limit their statutory responsibilities before enter- 
ing the contract. 

The answer to the first of these two questions 
is, it depends. Some states do not give marital 
benefits to those in merely a civil union. Other 
states such as Hawaii and Vermont, both give 
marital benefits to the adults so long as the adults 
meet a set of criteria. 

The last sort of quasi-marriage relationship to 
be addressed is a prenuptial agreement. Through- 
out the history of the United States, the people 
who most often entered into prenuptial agree- 
ments were those who wanted to protect status, 
wealth, and property that they or their family 
possessed. In addition to those people, the other 
common group of people who formed a prenuptial 
agreement was those who had once been married 
before. These people formed the agreements in 
order to protect their children if another divorce 
would become imminent. The agreement, histor- 
ically, was not able to secure items such as eco- 
nomic values that were beyond the legality of the 
power that each party of the agreement had. Today 
however, courts have imposed policy that 
attempts to make the process of a prenuptial 
agreement a fair and equitable process. Each indi- 
vidual is now required to provide full disclosure 
on their economic situation, and to properly por- 
tray themselves as they are. In addition to these 
criteria, a waiting period is usually established 
after conditions have been agreed to. 

Though marriage encompasses many of the 
features of the three previously discussed relation- 
ships, it encompasses still much more. When it 
comes to social policy in the United States 
concerning marriage, it has generally been 
regarded as a major life changing stage entered 
into during someone’s life. The process of mar- 
riage is regulated by the states and has tradition- 
ally been one of the last stalwart areas of the law 
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that is still left to the state governments in the 
United States. 

To begin the topic of marriage, how do the 
states regulate marriage? States have formed 
expansive policies concerning marriage, its disso- 
lution (annulment in this section), minimum age, 
matriage in prison, a person’s mental competence, 
incestuous marriages, sex regarding transsexual- 
ism, and same-sex marriage, as well as the number 
of spouses one can have. Each of these areas will 
be briefly touched upon, and the attempt will be 
made to show where policy is regarding each of 
these areas of regulation. 

Annulment has been around for a long time 
dating back to the Catholic Church, a process in 
which an adult couple can claim that the marriage 
was never valid in the first place. The process is a 
recognized area of social policy in the United 
States today and adults can have their marriages 
annulled within the US court system. To do so, an 
adult couple must meet what the courts consider 
being essential criterion; that is, how did each of 
the adults portray themselves to each other? If one 
adult stated they did not want children, while they 
secretly did desire a large family, this could be 
grounds for annulment. 

Age has been a longstanding regulation of the 
state when it comes to marriage. In the past, the 
age requirement to be married was as young as 
14 for a boy and 12 for a girl. Today those 
numbers have changed. In general, with parental 
consent, young people can get married as early 
as 16; however, some states allow for 15. The 
youngest age most states allow young people to 
get married without parental consent is at the 
age of 18. 

If an adult is in prison and unmarried, can they 
still get married? US policy would state that yes, 
they still can get married. In fact, there are regu- 
lations about prisons so as to protect the individ- 
ual’s rights to marry. Prisons can delay a marriage 
(albeit not indefinitely) and set a time for when a 
marriage can occur. Only in cases where the secu- 
rity and order of a prison are endangered can a 
prison deny a marriage; however, the act of prov- 
ing two consenting adults would bring disorder 
and chaos to a prison though marriage is a tough 
burden for prisons to provide. 
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Mental competence is one of the areas in which 
it can be used as a basis for providing for an 
annulment. State policy regarding this issue is 
set forth by the Larson v. Larson in which the 
husband married his wife, despite some of her 
mental health concerns being known about before 
the marriage. The plaintiff waited 10 years before 
he filed for an annulment and the courts 
disregarded the file stating that he should have 
filed his paperwork within a reasonable amount 
of time. 

Regarding incestuous marriage, more and 
more is becoming known about the problems 
associated with genetics and biology. As more 
becomes known about genetics, the laws regard- 
ing incestuous relationships may be revised. Gen- 
erally, incestuous relationships are well regulated 
in most states. States in the United States have in 
general, either the prohibition of marriage and/or 
sexual intercourse. 

Transsexual and same-sex marriages have 
been two areas of social policy that have expanded 
greatly in recent memory. Each of these topics will 
be discussed furthermore later in the entry; how- 
ever, expanded marital rights to both groups have 
been enjoyed by each people group starting in the 
1990s. 

What about when two grown adults come 
together and successfully marry each other? 
What are some of the common areas in which 
the state provides policy? The big areas are per- 
sonal property, obligations of the married spouses, 
and sexual intimacy and safety. 

Before jumping into what the United States’ 
social policy is for these areas of marriage, a 
concept brought to fruition and practice by the 
court system needs to be explained. This concept 
has been the basis for many rulings that courts 
have provided in cases involving the topic of 
marriage. That concept is what can be called, 
“freedom to marry as a fundamental right.” The 
concept seems to be essentially an equalizer when 
it comes to marriage. Most justices, when quoting 
the freedom to marry, usually relate the topic at 
hand to some level of equality. Such as, two 
people come together and wish to be married 
despite being of the same sex. As the court rulings 
have gone in recent years in the United States, the 
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courts look at this particular issue and have 
increasingly ruled in favor of same-sex couples. 
The writing of the court usually determines that 
the Department of Public Health (often who has 
an interest in determining who can be married) has 
insufficient evidence of denying same-sex cou- 
ples marriage; the courts go on to say the couple 
has a fundamental, even constitutional right to be 
married. This particular concept also plays out in 
an already established marriage which will come 
to light in the following text. 

A good point for relating the equity found in the 
freedom to marry concept is found in property. 
Traditionally, marriage has been seen in the United 
States as two people coming together as one; the 
woman essentially becoming nothing more than an 
extension of her husband in which he becomes her 
main provider, property owner, and status. Over the 
last half century, marriage has become more equi- 
table as a woman has more economic claim in a 
marriage than she has ever had before. Today, 
women are not left destitute if a marriage fails, 
with the husband taking the property and the 
money. The courts do their best to determine who 
gets what, and they try to split the estate half and 
half. There are factors that change or even prevent 
an exactly equal share such as which spouse con- 
tributed the most money for the house, or the cars. 
Today, many wives hold title to property with their 
spouses, as “tenants by the entirety, with rights of 
survivorship.” This clause allows the couple to 
hold title to a property together, the marriage itself 
is almost a legal entity of its own. 

Obligations of married spouses are another 
large area of the field of law that provides policy 
for how things should function for a married cou- 
ple. There are three areas of obligation that are 
most important here: parents taking care of chil- 
dren, adult children taking care of adults, and 
spouses taking care of each other. 

For parents taking care of children, the courts 
often look at the structure of the relationships and 
how the individuals treat the children. It is often a 
very, if not the most contested area in a marriage 
when it comes to legal obligations. Most often, ifa 
marriage fails, the father will be responsible for 
support of the legitimate children. More often than 
not, the courts declare the mother is responsible 
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for the children if they are illegitimate children. 
Parents raising children together are fiscally 
responsible for their children. As it has been deter- 
mined by precedence set forth in case law, parents 
can be held to be responsible for their children’s 
higher level education as some parents have been 
taken to court by their children with the courts 
forcing the parents to pay for their children’s 
education. 

What about in the cases of stepparents? There 
is no clear cut policy, as it depends on the case 
scenario. A stepparent will likely be released of 
fiscal responsibility of the marriage fails unless 
they took it upon themselves to be the fiscal care- 
taker of the adopted or stepchild. 

In the United States, social security is used as a 
means of securing a family or individual econom- 
ically. It is rather modest in terms when compared 
to other western industrialized nations. Social 
security 1s used today by many retired Americans. 
As a result, many adult children are free from 
taking on the responsibility of taking care of 
their elderly parents. 

In the obligations between spouses, here it can 
be seen that equity in marriage is key in providing 
more rights for women. For example, if a husband 
dies intestate, his estate will pass to his wife through 
policies laid out by the state. If he has children, his 
wife is usually entitled to at least one third of the 
total estate before the children have their fair shares. 
In recent times, marriage has evolved into an eco- 
nomic partnership in which each spouse contrib- 
utes to the economic being of the marriage. 

Finally, in marriage, policy concerning sexual 
intimacy and safety has continued to grow rapidly 
in recent years. Half a century ago in the United 
States, when a man and woman married, two 
became one in the man. The wife was completely 
subservient to her husband by taking care of the 
house, the children, and by taking the man’s last 
name. A woman was even expected to give up her 
own bodily rights to her husband. As time has 
gone on, women are more on equal grounds in 
marriage with men. Today many women keep 
their maiden name as a part of their last name, 
and many women make significant contributions 
to the economic well-being of the marriage. This 
equity in marriage has led to protections for 
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women in marriage as well. In 1994, the Violence 
against Woman Act was passed in Congress. 
Though repealed by the Supreme Court, the law 
was telling of the times. Today, women have pro- 
tections against marital rape, which can be in the 
form of a civil restraining order preventing the 
man from being in the woman’s presence. Finally, 
when there is violence in a marriage, the spouse of 
the injured spouse is often the first and prime 
suspect. Clearly today, there are more protections 
for spouses under United States Law. 


Divorce 


Divorce, like marriage, is a social issue that the 
state takes great interest in as it has a stake in both 
of the spouses’ interests and any children under 
the spouses. Each member of the family has the 
potential to live within the state, and they can 
either make contributions to the state or they can 
be detrimental to society. As a result of the poten- 
tials, the states have all written statutes which 
govern the process of divorce such as providing 
guidelines on how to divorce, and also by provid- 
ing guidelines on what happens after the divorce. 
The first key area to look at then is how does the 
state decree that a married couple can divorce 
each other? When two adults are married and 
domiciled in a state, they can also get a divorce 
within that state by meeting the state’s residency 
requirement. Most states require residency in 
which two adults seeking a divorce must be a 
resident of the state they are seeking the divorce 
within. The reason being is the state has a com- 
pelling interest in the marriage. Within the realm 
of the marriage is the path for procreation which is 
a necessity for the state. The residency require- 
ments are used to provide time to consider the 
divorce before the divorce is carried out. It once 
was the case that most states had a residency 
requirement of living within the state for 1—2 
years before the divorce could be completed. 
Today, almost all states still have a residency 
requirement (with the exceptions of Alaska, 
South Dakota, and Washington) in which two 
adults must live in it for a time. The longer the 
requirement, it could be inferred the more 
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seriously the state takes the marriage and the 
preservation of the marriage. States like Nebraska, 
South Carolina, and West Virginia all require a 
year of residency before someone can proceed 
with the divorce. 

Establishing fault in a divorce has historically 
been a huge part of divorce proceedings. The 
United States divorce proceedings are based on 
English Common Law and have thus traditionally 
been adversarial. In these fault-based divorce pro- 
ceedings, one adult must show the court that their 
spouse has acted in a manner that compromised 
the integrity of the marriage whether that be infi- 
delity, verbal or physical abuse, desertion, and/or 
cruelty. To convince the judge to grant a divorce, 
the injured spouse had to prove one of these 
elements. For the injured spouse, infidelity and 
perhaps physical abuse would not be as hard to 
prove as it would be to prove that their spouse has 
deserted them or been cruel to them. The majority 
of states today still practice fault-based divorce. If 
the divorce is granted by the judge, the divorce 
ruling can have major implications for the spouse 
that was the injurer in receiving their part of the 
marriage estate. 

A new system, a no-fault divorce system has 
been gaining popularity in the states since Cali- 
fornia first implemented it in 1969. In a no-fault 
divorce, it only takes one spouse to cite “irrecon- 
cilable differences” with their spouse to obtain the 
divorce being granted. The goal of this system 
was to replace the adversarial system and grant a 
fifty-fifty split in the estate of the marriage. 
Though the system does not always grant an 
equal fifty-fifty split, 1t does, however, do a better 
job of differentiating what each spouse brought to 
the marriage. The court looks more at who earned 
what, paid more for the house, car, boat, etc., who 
rehabilitated the property, and other factors in the 
marriage to determine who gets what after the 
divorce. Thanks to the no-fault divorce system, 
title to property is no longer de facto given to “he 
who holds title takes the property.” More often 
than not today, whoever is the primary caregiver 
to the children, will usually inherit the home. 

Who gets the children? Child custody has 
become a heated area of the law. Typically, the 
judge in the case renders who will receive the 
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children through his own discretion. The trend has 
been to try and codify standards in which it is 
decided who gets the children today. The child 
will go to the parent based off of the judge’s 
interpretations of the standards. Some of these 
guidelines include the primary caretaker prefer- 
ence, what is in the best interest of the child, and 
joint custody. The primary caretaker preference is 
what it states it is in the name. The adult who is 
known or found to be the primary caretaker is the 
one who would get the children. The mother is 
often the recipient of the children when this guide- 
line is used as it often is the mother who primarily 
takes care of the children. When a court goes with 
what is best for the child, they look at a number of 
factors such as: who does the child want to stay 
with, who will the child be the safest with, who 
can provide for the child fiscally. Then there is 
joint custody which has grown in popularity 
despite the fact that it requires cooperation on 
both of the spouses. Cooperation is required as 
both of the spouses will be making decisions 
together about their child. The child, on the other 
hand, is able to continue their relationship to both 
of their parents. For the joint custody approach to 
be successful, it all hinges on the cooperation of 
the parents. 


Trends in Marriage 


With policy having been laid out, what is the 
future of marriage and divorce in the United 
States? It might be said that marriage has become 
more “optional” in the younger generations in the 
United States. Since no-fault divorces grew in 
popularity after becoming legal in California, 
divorce rates rose, peaked, and have fallen slightly 
though remained consistent. Marriage has been 
replaced by cohabitation and a change in attitude 
about marriage as cohabitation rates have been 
soaring. 

Since the 1980s cohabitation rates have risen. 
Women surveyed as to whether they had ever 
cohabited jumped from 30% stating that at some 
point in their life they cohabited to as much as 
61% stating they have cohabited at a point in their 
life. In the 1990s more than half of all marriages 
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were preceded by a cohabiting relationship. As 
stated in the text above, cohabitation is a quasi- 
marriage relationship. It has similarities to mar- 
riage, but the relationship is not recognized by law 
as marriage. Despite the rise in cohabiting rela- 
tionships, marriage is still held as an ideal. 
Cohabiting is a means of testing the relationship 
or having the benefits of marriage without the cost 
of marrying. 

An interesting trend as a result of increased 
cohabitation is the view of the younger genera- 
tions who have come out of the cohabited relation- 
ships. Adults today, 35 years and younger 
overwhelmingly support same-sex marriage 
(70% of adults 35 and younger favor same-sex 
marriage). An inference of the logical trend of 
cohabiting once being taboo, to being accepted, 
and same-sex marriage once being taboo and now 
accepted might mean further changes in marriage 
will be likely. Is it possible bigamy will be pro- 
moted by the future younger generations? Might 
marriage lose some of its protections of the state? 
These questions will require further research 
in time. 


Perspective from Academic Community 


Marriage, as it can be seen from the above text, is 
something the state has a great interest in and 
arguable in the preservation of marriage. There is 
a sentiment in the United States in which divorce is 
held as undesirable due to the social ills that are 
often produced with a divorce. The number of 
divorces held in the United States has been on the 
rise since the 1970s and continues to hold steady. 
It may be a result of the no-fault divorces becom- 
ing more popular or as a result of relaxed gov- 
ernment limits on divorce proceedings such as 
the residency guidelines. As was mentioned ear- 
lier, what might the academic community think 
about marriage and divorce? This section of the 
entry will briefly explain conservative views held 
by the academic community. 

What is the argument that favors a more tradi- 
tional marriage? An argument from the academic 
community starts with the basic understanding 
of marriage: that marriage is a relationship of 
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permanency, for better or worse; it is a relation- 
ship in which procreation is a key aspect of mar- 
riage (Lee and George 2014). Marriage is an 
institution that was created well before the state 
was. Today the state has tried to claim that it 
determines what a marriage is. Marriage, how- 
ever, is a bodily, emotional, and spiritual bonding 
of adults, in which the natural step in marriage is 
to rear children together. Due to the unique rela- 
tionship of marriage, anything outside of it is not 
marriage. For example, cohabiting couples are not 
bonded bodily, emotionally, and spiritually as a 
married couple are. A same-sex marriage is not 
bonding bodily as a marriage is, as there is no 
potential for procreation. 


Conclusion 


Marriage has evolved in the United States over the 
last 60-70 years and the potential for further 
changes seems likely. The trends of cohabiting 
have risen, and same-sex marriage is now legal. 
There is a good chance that marriage will continue 
to change in the future and evolve and time goes 
on. Despite the changes marriage has undergone 
in the United States, it is still the ideal for many 
adult couples in the United States. The state has 
recognized the shifting attitudes about marriage in 
the United States and has adjusted policy 
according to it. Today, it is easier to get married, 
easier to divorce a spouse, and it has become 
clearer for the implications for both decisions. 
There are further areas for study regarding future 
trends, and any studies will be of great interest for 
the states’ greatest interest in marriage is procre- 
ation. Whatever may be the next outcome in mar- 
riage, the state will be there to oversee the 
outcome and to attempt to provide the appropriate 
policies for the outcome. 
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Synonyms 


Contradictions between activity and outcome; 
Forces and relations of production; Labor and 
product; Organizational contradiction 


Definition 


A theory that sees organizations as objective his- 
torical outcomes of practical collective activity, 
especially activity organized around the produc- 
tion of material life and the production of 
social life. 


Introduction 
Compared to other classical organizational 
theories — scientific and administrative 


management — Marxian theory of organizations 
presents a rather unfamiliar view of organizations 
since Marx himself provided little in terms of 
a theoretical analysis of organizations. As a 
result, Marxist ideas have been interpreted and 
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appropriated in a number of different ways lead- 
ing to anumber of competing schools of Marxism 
on organizational forms. Among the competing 
schools are structural, humanist, determinist, 
political, economistic, and autonomist. Underly- 
ing these different schools are several common 
categories and propositions that can be traced 
back to Marx’s writings, in particular the concepts 
of productive forces, and social relations of pro- 
duction are specified in a range of classical and 
emerging topics in organization studies such as 
work organizations, public bureaucracies, and 
courts of law (Heydebrand 1977); bureaucracy, 
professions and professional firms, and families 
and households (Adler 2011); organizational 
learning and communities of practice 
(Ingvaldsen in Vidal et al. 2015); knowledge 
work, teamwork, and collaborations (Adler in 
Vidal et al. 2015); and organizational change, 
routines, and path dependency (Maielli in Vidal 
et al. 2015). Taken together and in comparison to 
scientific and administrative management which 
focuses on management of work, workers, and 
issues concerning work, Marxist theory of orga- 
nizations focuses on material dialectics which 
takes the mode of production as the engine of 
structural stability and cohesion and conflict and 
change. 

As an alternative approach to organizational 
theory, Marxist theory according to Heydebrand 
(1977) aims to espouse a deeper, underlying struc- 
ture of organizations by emphasizing the ground- 
ing of organizational forms in the social 
relationships existing in society, which are 
enabled by specific historical conditions. 

While scientific and administrative manage- 
ment focuses on management of work and 
workers and issues concerning overall organiza- 
tional structure, Marxist theory in contrast 
focuses on how the management of work and 
workers occurs within the structures of global 
capitalism. Accordingly, any attempt to under- 
stand how tasks are performed in organizations 
must be situated in the context of a broader 
understanding of the processes operating in 
global capitalism. 

In addition to presenting an unfamiliar view of 
organizations, Marxist theories of organizations 
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are also discomforting as they argue that the 
effects of global capitalism are to ensure that the 
powerful and wealthy continue to prosper at the 
expense of the powerless and poor. 

Like all theories that have been influenced by 
Marxist writings, contributions of Marxist 
scholars to the analysis of some key organiza- 
tional forms share the following key Marxian 
views. 


Few Basic Categories and Propositions 
of Marxian Analysis 


The first category and perhaps the central contri- 
bution of Marxian social theory that is shared by 
organizational theorists is the view that the social 
world should be analyzed as a totality. Of imme- 
diate interest here is the call for an integration of 
diverse strands of approach to the understanding 
of the social world, an approach that offers a 
robust platform for combining historical depth 
with interdisciplinary breadth (Vidal et al. 2015). 

A second key element of Marxist thought, 
which serves to emphasize further the call for 
interdisciplinary approach, is the materialist con- 
ception of history (Hobden and Jones 2014). The 
central contention here is that processes of histor- 
ical change are ultimately a reflection of the level 
of economic development of society. Effectively, 
economic development is the motor of history. 
The central dynamic that Marx identifies is the 
tension or contradiction between the means and 
relations of production (dialectical materialism) to 
the development of industrial capitalism. 
Together, the means of production and the rela- 
tions of production form the economic base of a 
given society. As the means of production 
advances, existing forms of production become 
obsolete and fetter restricting the most effective 
utilization of the new productive capacity 
(Hobden and Jones 2014). This process leads to 
societal change whereby the relations of produc- 
tion are transformed in order to better accommo- 
date the new means of production. This means of 
production conditions other aspects of life or the 
superstructure — social, political, and intellectual 
(Marx 1970). 
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From this perspective, according to 
Heydebrand (1977), the historical formation of 
the forces and relations of production is merely a 
special case of the fundamental process of ongo- 
ing human practical activity which, in the course 
of human history, is confronted not only with 
nature but increasingly with its own products. In 
the language of Marx, this human activity or 
praxis tends to come in contradiction with the 
practical activity of social groups and hence con- 
flict (Marx 1904). Building on this proposition, 
organizations are conceived as established struc- 
ture (outcome) and process (activity). 

The third key element of Marxist analysis 
which seeks to emphasize modes of production 
is the conceptualization of capitalism. Embodied 
in his work Critique of Political Economy, Marx 
presents the capitalist mode of production as a 
process that emerged when the forces of produc- 
tion reach a level of sophistication where they can 
only be deployed effectively under a complex 
division of labor based on the commodification 
of labor (Vidal et al. 2015). This process of labor 
commodification happens through a process of 
violent dispossession that deprives workers of 
alternative ways to access consumption or pro- 
duction resources and thus forces workers to 
exchange their capacity to work for wage as if 
this capacity too were a commodity produced for 
sale in the market. The corresponding relations of 
production are defined by two, more specific 
relations — a relation of competition among pro- 
ducers or the capitalist class and the wage relation 
subordinating workers to managerial authority of 
the firm that employs them (Adler 2011). In this 
system, goods and services are exchanged as com- 
modities in markets producing profits for capital- 
ist enterprises. These profits stem from surplus 
values extracted from workers. 

A fourth conceptual core of Marxist economic 
analysis is class. Class is particularly important 
for understanding the absence of harmony of 
interests between various social groups in soci- 
ety. Marxists hold that society is systematically 
prone to class conflict, in particular capitalist 
societies. The main axis of conflict is between 
the capitalists (bourgeoisie) and the workers 
(proletariat). 


Marxist Theory of Organizations 


Marx-Inspired Thinking About 
Organizational Forms 


When applied to organizations, a dialectical- 
historical conception defines organizations as the 
concrete structural manifestations of social insti- 
tutions that are more or less established outcome 
of historically specific human practical activity. 
Leaving aside the differences among the many 
schools of Marxism in organizational studies, we 
focus on what we consider as the core concepts, 
assumptions, and propositions that enrich our 
understanding of traditional and emerging topics 
in organization studies. 

While organizations are themselves sites of 
contradictions, they are like other social structures 
part of a larger political economy, a macro-social 
and historical context, and particularly part of a 
historical formation in which a given mode of 
production is tending toward dominance over 
others. The basic contradictions within the politi- 
cal system of advanced capitalist states, for exam- 
ple, that between the state and economy and labor 
or within capital itself, will be reflected in the 
formation and transformation of almost all types 
of organizations (Heydebrand 1977). 

Unlike the traditional functionalist, organicist 
conceptions of organizations, Marxist theory 
focuses primarily on the conflictual aspects of 
employment relation and the ramifications for 
the structure and function of organizations 
(Adler 2011). This distinctive feature of Marxist 
approach compared to other conflict theories is 
attributing the deep cause of conflict to exploita- 
tion rather than to domination by authority noted 
in the works of Weber and Dahrendorf. Accord- 
ingly, in organizations devoted primarily to pro- 
ductive activity, the crucial internal contradiction 
arises from policies designed to rationalize work 
activity and the historical outcome of this pro- 
cess, namely, a system of authority relations 
based on the division of labor and, most impor- 
tantly, on the control of labor (Heydebrand 
1977). 

A major contribution of Marxist perspective on 
organizational forms is its conceptualization of 
the role of bureaucracy in capitalist production 
and under socialism. Using Wright’s (1974 
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in Adler 2011) critical Marxist account of bureau- 
cracy as one form of bureaucratic analysis, 
bureaucracy in contrast to Weber’s classical 
account is prevalent not because of its efficiency 
but because it 1s effective as a form of domination 
appropriate to exploitative capitalist production 
relations. In comparison, the optimistic view 
Marxist account of bureaucracy represented by 
Adler’s work (2006) sees bureaucracies as 
performing dual roles; as part of the forces of 
production, it is seen as a powerful social orga- 
nizing technology that enables the effective func- 
tioning of a group of workers. As part of the 
relations of production, it is a coercive mechanism 
for exploitation. 

Under socialism, which Marxist like Lenin 
argues is a superior form of social organization, 
the tasks of government and the bureaucratic 
administration would be simplified so they can 
be performed by every literate person rather than 
only by specialized functionaries in the classical 
Weberian sense. In addition, bureaucrats under 
socialism would be elected and recallable, and 
they be paid wages comparable to other workers. 
As an example, Hearn (1978) argues that during 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution, Mao and the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party 
sought to create a form of bureaucracy that 
avoided the risks of technocratic domination by 
a combination of politics in command and the 
mass line. This strategy following Marxist mantra 
of empowering everyone gave lower-level func- 
tionaries and citizens at large some say in their 
relations with the bureaucracy. 

Marxist concept and proposition are also use- 
ful in understanding the role managers play in 
organizations. This role according to Adler 
(2011) is better understood in the context of the 
growing complexity and size of firms along with 
their progressive bureaucratization, which has led 
to considerable growth in the number of man- 
agers. Accordingly, in Marxist account, managers 
play a contradictory role. On one hand, they are 
agents of capitalist exploitation, and on the other, 
they are coordinators of a complex division of 
labor and part of the collective worker. Put in 
another way, managers are agents of control and 
profit maximization. 
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Building on the foundations of Marx, more 
recent Marxist works on organizational studies 
have focused on the proliferation of alternative 
employment arrangements (part-time, interim, 
and contract work) or what is known as contingent 
work, the emergent insecurity of regular employ- 
ment, and the movement toward outsourcing of 
jobs. From the perspective of critical Marxists, 
these new forms or works fragment existing col- 
lectives. More specifically, they undermine the 
modest countervailing powers that some workers 
have managed to establish through union activi- 
ties (Adler 2011). From the perspective of opti- 
mistic Marxist, these new forms of employment 
arrangements while exploitative are in some cases 
a reflection of the deepening social division of 
labor, as activities are aggregated to form into 
new industries. 

Under the rubric of feminist approaches to 
organization studies, Marxist theory of organiza- 
tions offers some useful lenses for understanding 
families and households (Calas and Smircich 
2006). As an organizational form, the family is 
undergoing considerable change. For example, 
the rise of single-parent households and the 
increasing involvement of women in wage- 
earning workforce have deeply transformed the 
family. A key contribution of feminist work to 
Marxist understanding of organizational forms 
has been to challenge accounts of the relation 
between the realms of production and reproduc- 
tion. In the broad field of feminist studies, many 
scholars (Acker 2000; Acker and Van Houten 
1974; Smith 2002) argue that the production pro- 
cess presupposes a reproduction process, where 
men and women play different roles in these two 
processes, and that these differences are interre- 
lated. Likewise this interrelation is important for 
understanding not only the structures of family 
and nonwork life but also for understanding the 
role of gender within production relations. 

Network organization is another theme that 
Marxist theory offers some useful insights. Since 
the days of Marx, Marxists have predicted the 
growing concentration and centralization of indus- 
try and a tendency toward the domination of major 
industries by large, bureaucratized oligopolistic 
firms (Baran and Sweezy 1966 in Adler 2011). 
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The major task of these large firms is to link 
smaller, more focused firms in highly adaptable 
customer-supplier relationships. In typical Marxian 
analysis, these relationships are nothing but struc- 
tures of domination (Fields 2004). 

The history of Taylorism and scientific man- 
agement has attracted a sizeable literature inspired 
by Marxism especially its effects on specific orga- 
nization (Nelson 1992) and its use in the public 
sector among others (Schachter 1989). More like 
Marxist views of classical bureaucratic analysis of 
Weber, Taylorism is often considered as not only a 
management technique but a template for capital- 
ist exploitation of labor. As Braverman (1974) 
notes, it is management’s program of real subor- 
dination made explicit. A less critical Marxist 
view of Taylor’s scientific management is found 
in the works of Nelson (1980) and Kelly (2005), 
who on the basis of empirical observations show 
that Taylorism has brought improvements in the 
terms and conditions of employment for many 
workers. 

Given the key roles of control and exploitation 
to Marxist theory as highlighted above, Marxist 
organization studies have naturally paid attention 
to how workers respond to control and exploita- 
tion. Adler (2009) identifies alienation, consent, 
and resistance as the three forms of responses to 
capitalist control and exploitation. Alienation 
refers to the structure of relations of production 
that deprive workers of control over the end and 
means of work activity (Jermier 1985). Using 
Gramsci’s concept of hegemony, Marxist organi- 
zation scholars argue that consent is typically a 
mix of acquiescence, internalized ideology, and 
coercion (Burawoy 1990). Resistance refers to 
collective struggle by workers through union 
activities to gain recognition and autonomy. 


Conclusion 


Built on an interdisciplinary analysis of human 
history and the dynamics of capitalist develop- 
ment as a distinct mode of production, Marxist 
theory of organizational studies offers greater his- 
torical understanding of the origins of contempo- 
rary events and to differentiate more confidently 
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between those events that portend radical changes 
of the status quo and those that reflect adaptation 
(Vidal et al. 2015). Events and phenomena we 
observe today may inflect historical trends. 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucratic theory; Rationalization theory 


Definition 


Legitimate authority: rule with the consent of the 
ruled based on cultural beliefs that justify social 
hierarchies. 
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Charismatic leadership: a highly personal type 
of rule where a following obeys an individual 
due to belief in that person’s unique, gifted 
qualities. 

Traditionalism: a system of rule where subordi- 
nates obey the demands of a group of superiors 
because they are natural inheritors of such 
authority. 

Legal rationalism: a modern form of rule embed- 
ded in impersonal, written rules of conduct and 
subordination to offices held by persons who 
claim technical expertise required to perform spe- 
cific tasks. 


Introduction 


Max Weber (1864—1920) was a German social 
theorist who was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the discipline of sociology and much of 
its subsequent development. His circle of col- 
leagues and students included luminaries of the 
era such as Georg Simmel, Robert Michels, Wer- 
ner Sombart, George Jellinek, Edgar Jaffe, Ernst 
Troeltsch, and Heinrich Rickert (Mommsen and 
Osterhammel 2010). Weber made widespread 
contributions to economic and political sociology, 
as well as the study of kinship, religion and cul- 
ture, law, race/ethnicity, education, and the meth- 
odology of social science. Works titled Economy 
and Society (1922) and General Economic His- 
tory (1919-1920) suggest the scope of his ana- 
lyses. Weber’s sociology was informed by a keen 
analysis of power structures and a deep historical 
sense about organizations. His work can be 
viewed as an effort to understand the defining 
features of modernity in the West, particularly 
the highly rational and transformative character 
of modern forms of social organization, thought, 
and action which he contrasted with prior histor- 
ical forms. Weber’s organizational theory was a 
perspective that he applied to economic institu- 
tions, businesses, nations, political parties, cities, 
families, schools, religious groups, and voluntary 
organizations. In each case, he engaged in 
comparative-historical studies that sought to 
show the causal development of modern modes 
of social organization. 
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Concept Formation in Weber’s 
Organizational Sociology: Ideal Types 
and Verstehen 


Much confusion about Weber’s perspective has 
resulted from failure to understand the methodo- 
logical context of his writing. Weber, like many 
others, was embroiled in the great Methodenstreit 
(methodological controversy) of the early twenti- 
eth century which concerned the goals and char- 
acter of disciplines that studied human history. 
One side advocated a humanities orientation that 
would create aesthetic/empathetic knowledge, 
while the other side sought social sciences that 
would parallel the causal-explanatory framework 
of natural sciences. Weber was decidedly on the 
latter side of the debate, but sought some degree of 
compromise with his notion of verstehen 
(interpretive understanding of actors’ cultural dis- 
positions toward types of social action as a com- 
ponent of causal explanation). Weber’s The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(1904-1905), for example, famously argued that 
religious motives played a pivotal role in the 
emergence of rationalized capitalism, alongside a 
plethora of structural causes. 

The cornerstones of Weber’s analyses of his- 
torical social change were his “ideal type” con- 
cepts. These were neo-Kantian constructs that he 
adapted from Heinrich Rickert’s epistemology 
(Burger 1976). Ideal types were conceptually 
“pure” abstractions drawn from a broad set of 
concrete historical cases (Weber 1904-1919, 
89-110). An ideal type of organizational structure 
such as bureaucracy thus was a depiction of what 
a fully bureaucratic organization would look like. 
There could be many contrasting ideal types as 
well as subtypes arranged along continua. Empir- 
ical cases always displayed elements of several 
such conceptual frames of reference. 

An important consequence of this method is that 
one cannot logically “disprove” an ideal type with 
empirical cases that fail to measure up fully to the 
specifications of the pure type — such variance is 
fully expected. A good deal of administrative sci- 
ence following Weber misunderstood the purpose 
of ideal-type concepts and sought to “prove Weber 
wrong” merely by noting non-bureaucratic 
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elements in modern bureaucratic organizations. 
Weber’s point was that different places and histor- 
ical eras were marked by social constellations that 
were markedly tilted in the direction of one or 
another form of organization. 


Three Connotations of “Rationality” 


As both Kalberg (1980) and Schluchter (1981) 
have persuasively argued, the centrality of the 
concept of “rationality” in Weber’s work takes 
on several associated meanings. One sense of 
rationality is tied to his theory of social action 
and cultural motivation where he distinguishes: 


(a) Affectual 
attachments 

(b) Traditional action embedded in habituation 

(c) Value-rational action tied to belief in the ulti- 
mate validity of religious and other cultural 
ideals irrespective of outcomes 

(d) A peculiarly modern form of instrumentally- 
rational action that is determined by the tech- 
nical efficiency of given means to achieve 
rationally determined ends (Weber 1922, 
24-26) 


action driven by emotional 


Another sense of rationality is connected to 
Weber’s (1922, 215-54; 956—1157) analysis of 
historical organizational power structures. In this 
context, he employs a three-part typology of char- 
ismatic, traditional, and legal-rational forms of 
“legitimate authority” and subtypes within each 
that will be discussed below. In contrast to simple 
“domination” which Weber (1922, 212) defines as 
“the probability that certain specific commands 
(or all commands) will be obeyed by a given 
group of persons” for reasons ranging from inter- 
ests in survival to material rewards accruing from 
compliance, legitimate authority implies addition- 
ally cultural beliefs of subordinates that justify 
their obedience. This circumstance produces dis- 
tinctive administrative outcomes. Social action 
types are tied to these types of legitimate authority. 

Finally, Weber speaks at times of rationality as 
a broad force that actively seeks to transform 
social life in accordance with impersonal 
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principles of predictability and calculability that 
are reinforced by legalistic written rules and pro- 
fessional expert administrators and arbiters, 1.e., 
the “rationalization” of society. 


Charismatic Authority and Its 
Transformations 


Charismatic authority is a primordial form with 
modern remnants. It is a simple administrative 
structure composed of a charismatic leader and a 
group of followers. Mommsen (1974) argued that 
it is better characterized as “leadership” than 
“authority” for this reason. Among the various 
types of legitimate authority, the charismatic 
form is the most “personalized” type, with 
power literally vested in an individual. Religious 
prophets and other revolutionary leaders, such as 
Jesus Christ and Fidel Castro, in the earliest 
phases of nonformalized leader/following struc- 
tures are prime examples. Possession of charisma 
comes from utterly noninstitutionalized 
mechanisms—t inheres in the person and cannot 
be acquired by others through formal training, 
hereditary transmission, or other vehicles. 

The basis for legitimacy in charismatic author- 
ity is a belief among followers in the extraordinary 
and unique “giftedness” of the leader in various 
capacities that justifies compliance with adminis- 
trative mandates (in the form of revelations) as a 
matter of “duty” that is irrespective of economic 
and rational considerations. Its irrational, 
unpredictable, affective/emotive basis of 
decision-making and other actions is diametri- 
cally opposed to rational-legal principles of 
authority. Charismatic leaders have had revolu- 
tionary capabilities in uprooting especially tradi- 
tional forms of authority. Weber (1922, 1114) 
notes that charismatic authority suffers from an 
inherent instability that derives from the necessity 
of leaders to provide ongoing “proofs” of their 
unique abilities to rule: 

“The charismatic hero derives his authority not 
from an established order and enactments, as if it 
were an official competence, and not from custom 
or feudal fealty, as under patrimonialism. He gains 
and retains it solely by proving his powers in 
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practice. ..by bringing well-being to his faithful 
followers; if they do not fare well, he obviously is 
not the god-sent master.” 

This situation is complicated further by the 
limited administrative scope of an individual 
leader and by the absence of rules of succession 
to compensate for the leader’s mortality. 

Weber (1922, 1121-48) refers to the transfor- 
mation of charismatic authority to legal-rational 
and traditional forms as the “routinization” of 
charisma. Passing of individual charisma to for- 
malized channels of acquisition such as kinship 
lineages, ethnic and racial group memberships, 
offices, kingship, plutocracy (bought member- 
ships), and schooling are examples of this process 
that takes purely personal authority to more com- 
plex, group-level administrative forms. This facet 
of charismatic authority has been useful for under- 
standing the trajectories of upstart religious and 
political movements that challenge traditional and 
legal-rational governance structures. 


Varieties of Traditionalism 


Weber’s concept of traditional authority included 
several variants that were pervasive in world his- 
tory. Everything was centered on rule within 
“household” economic and political structures. It 
was typically a male-dominated system legiti- 
mated by cultural beliefs in historically immutable 
hereditary rights of a group, rather than an indi- 
vidual charismatic leader. Weber (1922, 215-17) 
describes this belief as: 
[R]esting on an established belief in the sanctity of 
immemorial traditions and the legitimacy of those 
exercising authority under them...based on per- 
sonal loyalty which results from a common 
upbringing...The person exercising authority is 
not a ‘superior,’ but a personal master, his adminis- 
trative staff does not consist mainly of officials but 
of personal retainers, and the ruled are not ‘mem- 


bers’ of an association but are either his traditional 
‘comrades’ or his ‘subjects.’ 


Patriarchy was the simplest and most 
personalized form, with a single male authority 
claiming hereditary rights to power. Gerontocra- 
cies extended this power to a group of elders. 
Patrimonialism created the beginning of a still 
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relatively powerless administrative staff of 
extended kin group members who implemented 
masters’ orders in relation to subjects. The feudal 
estate was a more complex structural precursor to 
modern bureaucracies, where a staff of military, 
judicial, and other officials assumed varying 
degrees of discretionary power and social status 
(1.e., privileges of an “estate’’). 

Traditionalism, even in its most advanced 
administrative forms, always was a fetter on the 
development of expansive, formally rationalized 
economic, and political institutions because of its 
mooring in arbitrary personal authority and the 
complacency of time-honored practices. In 
Weber’s (1922, 237-41) view, the absence of 
impersonal, universal, and consistent legal codes 
of conduct that promote stability and calculability 
limited capitalist developments under such 
regimes to trading, tax farming, state supplica- 
tions, and colonialism. 

As Shils (1981) discussed, this form persists in 
many realms of contemporary societies. Meyer 
and Rowan (1977) and Dimaggio and Powell 
(1983) provided classic analyses of formal ratio- 
nality in organizations as traditions of institution- 
alized mythic/ritualistic practices and mimicry of 
other organizations. 


Legal-Rational Authority 


The third type of legitimate authority is the legal- 
rational form manifested in bureaucracies as late 
historical developments. As Bendix (1978) elab- 
orated along Weberian lines, a precondition for its 
emergence was the uprooting of traditional 
authority in all its forms by democratic political 
movements and accompanying citizenship rights. 
This form of organization had its origins in mod- 
ern political/legal structures and in the Western 
rational capitalist economy. Weber saw this mode 
of organization and authority as a highly transfor- 
mative force that was spreading to all institutional 
arenas as the definitive mark of modern civiliza- 
tion. Compared to other historical forms of orga- 
nization, the legal-rational bureaucracy was a very 
stable arrangement that would be difficult to sup- 
plant in any significant measure. A belief in the 
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legitimacy of impersonal, democratically enacted, 
formal rules of administration as technically effi- 
cient means to achieve collective goals replaces 
prior bases of authority. Predictability, consistency, 
stability, calculability, technical competencies, and 
clearly delineated impersonal authority are hall- 
marks of this type of organization. 

Weber’s (1922, 217—225; 956—1005) lengthy 
depiction of an ideal-typical legal-rational bureau- 
cracy in its fullest, always empirically unrealized 
form contains the following key elements: 


1. Consistent performance of administrative 
functions in a manner that is governed by writ- 
ten rules of conduct that are preserved and 
accessible to appropriate parties. 

2. Clearly specified areas of substantive jurisdic- 
tion, together with the requisite authority to 
carry out duties within a technically defined 
division of labor. 

3. Hierarchical organization of appointed (not 
elected) offices with rights of appeal and griev- 
ance from lower to higher offices. Offices serve 
as primary, full-time, career occupations of 
incumbents and are not appropriated by their 
holders; they are subject to rules of appropriate 
conduct and dismissal. 

4. Specialized technical training qualifies indi- 
viduals for offices. In the strongest cases, this 
competence is credentialed through formal 
examinations and/or educational degrees. 

5. Officials are non-owners of the productive and 
administrative apparatuses of the organization. 


Classic studies of governmental and indus- 
trial bureaucracies by Selznick (1949) and 
Gouldner (1964) demonstrated that these fea- 
tures of modern organizations may be present 
or absent to greater or lesser extents in con- 
crete cases and may be found in combination 
with elements of charismatic and traditional 
organizational structures where such cases 
deviate from the ideal type. 

Weber (1922, 973) argued that bureaucracy 
was “technically superior’ to other prior forms 
of administration in terms of “precision, speed, 
unambiguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, 
discretion, unity, strict subordination, [and] 
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reduction of friction and of material and personal 
costs.” Stinchcombe (2001) clarified that formal- 
ity indeed works best where these traits are 
needed to perform particular tasks, i.e., in com- 
plex, geographically and functionally far-flung 
enterprises, such as running large business enter- 
prises or universities where personal rule is an 
inefficient device. 

The structural framework of legal rationalism 
would be of little consequence if it were not 
accompanied by corresponding cultural predispo- 
sitions and propensities to particular courses of 
action. Weber discusses at the social action level 
pervasive “instrumentally rational” conduct that is 
guided by beliefs in achieving organizational 
goals through the most technically efficacious 
means and the belief that the hierarchy of authority 
and technical competence of office incumbents is 
the legitimate way to do these things. The secular 
“spirit” of capitalism that Weber (1904-1905) 
depicted as ironically emerging from believers’ 
calculations of their religious salvation prospects 
is precisely this “culture” of legal rationality or 
what later analysts would come to call a “bureau- 
cratic ethos.” Elias (1939) traced this trend as a 
form of internal “discipline” in the modern age. 

This juggernaut of structural, cultural, and 
social action forces had few limits in terms of 
spheres of influence. Weber’s (1911) analysis of 
the evolution of the uniquely rational character of 
Western music is a fascinating extension of his 
theory, as are his studies of the growth of legal 
rationalism in law, education, religion, and cities, 
to name a few. Later elaborations of Weber’s ideas 
about rationalization include Merton’s (1938) 
classic study of the development of systematic 
scientific and technological pursuits, “critical the- 
orists” such as Habermas (1981) who depicted 
rational colonization of the “life world” of modern 
societies and Ritzer’s (2000) popular account of 
the “McDonaldization” of society in accord with 
the routines of the fast-food chain. 


Conclusion 


Weber (1904—1905, 182) had trepidations about 
the entrenchment of legal-rational authority as an 
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“iron cage” that governed various spheres of 
society: 

“No one knows who will live in this cage in the 
future, or whether at the end of this tremendous 
development entirely new prophets will arise, or 
there will be a great rebirth of old ideas and ideals, 
or, if neither, mechanized petrification, 
embellished with a sort of convulsive self- 
importance. For of the last state of this cultural 
development, it might well be truly said: ‘Special- 
ists without spirit, sensualists without heart; this 
nullity imagines that it has attained a level of 
civilization never achieved.’” 

Democracy movements and citizenship rights 
had ended the powers of traditional authorities 
in many areas, but bureaucracy substituted for 
them the nominally “impersonal” rule of profes- 
sional experts in widespread contexts which 
remained a source of contentious power strug- 
gle. Tensions between democracy and bureau- 
cracy produced recurring popular calls for a 
return to charismatic and traditional forms of 
rule. Technical efficiency principles “disen- 
chanted” the world of human creativity, passion, 
and leadership that Weber saw as essential to 
social and political life. Weber knew that we 
were relegated to bureaucratic institutions for 
the foreseeable future, but he nevertheless 
argued in his famous “Politics as a Vocation” 
speech for an infusion of a restorative charismatic 
element of passion to modern organizational life 
Weber (1919). 

Weber’s legacy in organizational studies is 
immense, with continuing relevance in the 
twenty-first century. There is an ongoing genre 
of “Weberian Studies” that attests to this fact 
(Scaff 2014). As more of Weber’s unpublished 
and untranslated writings become accessible, an 
even fuller recognition of his already daunting 
contributions will become possible. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Cost reduction; Costs and income; Healthcare; 
Level of consumption 


Definition 


It refers to the correct level of consumption of 
resources to achieve a better health status for the 
patient. 


Introduction 


Measuring efficiency in hospitals has become a 
major topic in health policy and applied econom- 
ics in the past three decades. Efficiency in hospi- 
tals refers to the correct level of consumption of 
resources to achieve a better health status for the 
patient, and it has been analyzed at the country 
level, as well as in cross-country analyses. Faced 
with an increase in the complexity and number of 
population healthcare needs resulting from a grad- 
ual aging of the population and an increase in 
social inequality, the sustainability of the structure 
of the provision of health services is an increas- 
ingly central problem. The aim of the healthcare 
systems should be to ensure an adequate level of 
quality of the healthcare provided to citizens using 
the least resources possible. 

Since most countries have based their 
healthcare systems on public hospitals, it is nec- 
essary to control the efficiency level of such hos- 
pitals because they are strongly connected to 
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public spending. There is a growing pressure 
internationally to contain healthcare spending 
and to improve the performance of health services 
(Hollingsworth 2012). Thirty years ago, little 
attention was paid to public spending and there 
was the belief that hospitals should provide every 
care necessary, without considering costs. Mea- 
suring efficiency, along with quality and produc- 
tivity, is necessary for providing suggestions to 
hospital management and medical and nursing for 
improving the performance of healthcare services. 
Measuring efficiency is also necessary for ensur- 
ing efficient management of activities (such as 
first-aid accesses, recovery, surgery, outpatient 
visits), scheduling for future health programs, 
and continuous monitoring of them. This contri- 
bution highlights the concept of efficiency in hos- 
pitals, why it is important to measure this 
efficiency, the different types of efficiency, and 
how it is possible to assess levels of efficiency. 


Key Variables for Measuring Efficiency in 
Hospitals 


Technical efficiency refers to producing the max- 
imum output in relation to input or to producing a 
set amount of output using the minimum of input. 
If an organization is technically efficient, it is 
operating on a production frontier. Allocative effi- 
ciency refers to an organization having an input 
mix that minimizes cost, given the input prices, or 
having an output mix that maximize revenue, 
given the output prices. Together, technical and 
allocative efficiency represent overall efficiency. 
An efficient organization is operating on its cost or 
revenue frontier (Farrell 1957). Efficiency differs 
from productivity because productivity refers to 
the ratio between an output measure and a mea- 
sure of the input used; however, efficiency refers 
to the maximum output achievable with the 
available input. Indeed, hospitals’ activity can be 
assessed at the correct employment of resources to 
produce the desired output and their contribution 
to the improvement of the patient’s health 
status. Efficiency and effectiveness are closely 
connected, but it must be clear that efficiency 
differs from effectiveness, productivity, and 
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quality. Quality in hospitals is connected to 
waiting times, perceived quality of healthcare 
from the patient or their friends and relatives, 
accuracy of provided care, and the mortality rate 
of in-hospital care. 

In hospitals, efficiency refers to the provision 
of the maximum or correct level of care to patients 
using the minimum resources possible. As stated, 
in many European countries, healthcare systems 
are principally composed of public hospitals (such 
as Italy, France, Spain, UK, Norway, Sweden). 
For example, hospital management can control 
the resources utilized (e.g., labor, direct costs), 
while other indicators such as the number of 
patients or days of hospitalization cannot always 
be controlled. It is not easy to achieve a high level 
of efficiency in hospitals because physicians are 
motivated to provide the correct healthcare to a 
patient and do not always understand the 
resources being consumed; indeed, it is important 
that physicians also have a managerial approach 
(Kumpusalo et al. 2003). It is also difficult to 
achieve high levels of efficiency in hospitals 
because most of countries finance their healthcare 
systems through the Diagnosis Related Groups 
system, which means that revenues are fixed, 
and to improve net income, resources must be 
employed efficiently. In the early 1990s, on the 
wave of New Public Management, efficiency 
became very important for public hospitals, and 
there was an increasing necessity to monitor the 
hospital internal situation through performance- 
management systems of control to better manage 
hospitals, to schedule new topics, to achieve 
greater efficiency, and to reduce the public 
resources used. A performance-management sys- 
tem is also important for monitoring organiza- 
tional efficiency within hospitals because if 
efficiency is not controlled, it cannot be measured, 
and if it is not measured, it cannot be improved. In 
hospitals, the recipients of the information gained 
from the performance-management system are the 
management staff, the physician staff, and the 
nursing staff, as well as legislators who must use 
the information to improve the entire healthcare 
system of the country. From a perspective of cor- 
porate social responsibility, patients and the gen- 
eral population should also be informed on how 
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the public resources are spent and which areas are 
improving and which areas are suffering degener- 
ation. When hospital efficiency is examined, it is 
important to distinguish between input variables, 
refer to materials, labor, and invested capital, and 
output variables, refer to hospital production, for 
example, number of admissions, number of out- 
patient visits, and outcome measures which are 
related to the effectiveness of the care provided. 

The input variables most used to measure the 
efficiency level of hospitals are the number of 
beds, the number of full-time equivalent staff 
(e.g., physicians, nurses, and other clinical or 
nonclinical staff), and operating costs. The input 
variables usually include material and labor mea- 
sures. The number of beds is a proxy of the hos- 
pital size and of investment capacity. The number 
of physicians and the number of nurses are the two 
principal input variables employed to measure 
hospital efficiency. This is due to the importance 
of the resource of labor in production processes. 
Operating costs are often divided into costs of 
medical supplies, labor, supplies, and other oper- 
ating costs. Supplies represent a proxy for mate- 
rial resources. 

There is less unanimous research consensus in 
the past years on what constitutes outputs in mea- 
suring hospital efficiency. However, the most rele- 
vant outputs employed are number of discharges, 
number of admissions, number of outpatient visits, 
number of patients per year, number of surgeries, 
and days of hospitalization. In the past 40 years, lots 
of studies have used days of hospitalization as an 
output, despite sometime this variable has been used 
as possible efficiency determinant (Hollingsworth 
2008). In studies on hospital efficiency, output typ- 
ically accounts for the activities. The volume of the 
patients the hospital must manage is considered one 
of the natural outputs of their own business. How- 
ever, hospital users want to improve their health 
status (through hospitals services), so output should 
be measured in terms of health outcomes. For this 
reason, many researchers used both activity mea- 
sures and health-outcome indicators as outputs in 
their studies. 

The outcome indicators employed in researches 
include mortality rate, unplanned readmission rate, 
percentage of surgeries with decubitus, and 
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percentage of surgeries deleted (e.g., Bilsel and 
Davutyan 2014). 

Most studies on healthcare efficiency employ 
Data Envelopment Analysis (DEA) developed by 
Charnes et al. (1978), with a second important 
development by Banker et al. (1984), to evaluate 
hospital efficiency (Hollingsworth 2008). Sher- 
man (1984) was the first study to evaluate hospital 
efficiency using Data Envelopment Analysis, and 
Fare et al. (1994) was the first study to employ 
Data Envelopment Analysis to measure hospital 
efficiency in Europe, after which, the method 
became widespread among researchers. Recently, 
researches in hospital efficiency have made 
increasing use of parametric methods, principally 
Stochastic Frontier Analysis (SFA), which is an 
econometric and parametric approach that was 
first introduced by Aigner et al. (1997) and 
Meeusen and van Den Broeck (1977) as a form 
of production function to estimate productive 
inefficiency. The estimated error is divided into 
two components: inefficiency error and random 
error. 

Data Envelopment Analysis allows the 
researcher to obtain a ranking of hospital efficiency, 
which then allows the investigation of efficiency 
determinants. Data Envelopment Analysis creates 
virtual units and benchmarks these to other 
decision-making units. While Data Envelopment 
Analysis cannot test hypotheses because it is based 
on mathematical programming, Stochastic Frontier 
Analysis is a parametric method that can test 
hypotheses, and it separates noise from efficiency 
scores of Decision Making Units. Banker (1993) 
suggested combining Data Envelopment Analysis 
and Stochastic Frontier Analysis. Data Envelop- 
ment Analysis is a nonparametric technique, which 
is often used in operational research to assess the 
efficiency performance of decision-making units. 
The method uses the observed input and output to 
evaluate the production frontier using mathematical- 
programming techniques. The relative efficiency is 
the ratio of total weighted output to total weighted 
input. The ratio ranges are from zero to one; when 
the ratio is equal to one, the Decision Making Unit is 
considered relatively efficient. There are two con- 
figurations possible of the Data Envelopment Anal- 
ysis: the input oriented and the output oriented. The 
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input-oriented approach denotes the ability of each 
Decision Making Unit to minimize the input con- 
sumed for a given level of output. The output- 
oriented approach denotes the ability of each Deci- 
sion Making Unit to maximize the level of outputs 
for a given level of inputs. The most widely used of 
these configurations in analysis of the healthcare 
sector is the input-oriented approach because hospi- 
tals tend to hold health gains constant and minimize 
inputs. In addition, for hospitals this approach is 
preferable because hospital management can control 
the number of staff and costs, while the number of 
treated patients can be considered an exogenous 
factor. In the literature, it is common to find a two- 
stage approach with the first step of efficiency mea- 
surement through Data Envelopment Analysis and 
the second step with an assessment of efficiency 
determinants within regression analysis. However, 
recently, there has been an increase in the use of the 
Data Envelopment Analysis within bias correction 
through the bootstrap approach developed by Simar 
and Wilson (1997). Recent developments with Data 
Envelopment Analysis are the additive Data Envel- 
opment Analysis model and the dynamic network 
Data Envelopment Analysis model, which as an 
example were used by Kawaguchi et al. (2014) to 
assess efficiency in Japanese hospitals. 


Factors Affecting Efficiency 


To measure efficiency in hospitals, researchers 
should pay attention to the selection of variables. 
Some exogenous factors have an important effect on 
efficiency, such as demographic characteristics 
(density of the population, age), size, and public or 
private ownership. Endogenous factors related to 
hospital efficiency include the case-mix, complexity 
of admissions, and skills of medical staff. 

The principal findings highlight that hospital 
size is positively related to the level of efficiency; 
and days of hospitalization are negatively related 
to the level of hospital efficiency. In examining the 
effect of ownership structure on efficiency level, 
United States studies have demonstrated that pub- 
lic hospitals have a higher efficiency score than 
not-for-profit hospitals. Research has also found 
that private hospitals tend to be more efficient 
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when they have more than 1,000 beds 
(Ramamonjiarivelo 2016; Ding 2014). Studies 
on European healthcare providers have found 
that public hospitals have a higher level of effi- 
ciency than private hospitals (e.g., Hadad et al. 
2013). However, Guerrini et al. (2017) found that 
a high-competitive context, private hospitals have 
higher performance in productivity and cost sav- 
ing than public hospitals. Generally, teaching hos- 
pitals are found to have higher costs because of 
the cost of providing medical education and 
research (Hollingsworth 2008). In addition, big 
hospitals have higher performance than smaller 
hospitals, principally due to economies of scale 
(Porter and Teisberg 2006). Most studies include 
only one year in their analyses despite the results 
of longitudinal analyses being more robust 
(O’Neil et al. 2008). Days of hospitalization 
have been found to have a negative effect on 
efficiency level (Staat 2006). An average age of 
patients higher than 65 has a positive effect on 
hospital efficiency, which is attributable to the 
higher demand of healthcare services required by 
the elderly population (Hollingsworth 2008). 

The most relevant findings of Stochastic Fron- 
tier Analysis analyses of hospital efficiency are 
that not-for-profit hospitals are most efficient, 
followed by public hospitals and for-profit hospi- 
tals. Stochastic Frontier Analysis studies in 
healthcare focusing on nursing homes have 
found that the ownership structure is not a signif- 
icant factor in levels of hospital efficiency 
(McKay et al. 2003). 

These findings of previously studies should be 
used to provide advice to improve the manage- 
ment of hospitals, with particular attention being 
paid to hospital production and review of 
healthcare planning. 

New researches on hospital efficiency should 
adopt the Data Envelopment Analysis method 
with a bootstrap or double bootstrap and consider 
for the outputs: number of discharges, number of 
admissions, number of outpatient visits, number 
of patients per year, number of surgeries, or days 
of hospitalization and for the inputs: number of 
beds, number of full-time equivalent physicians, 
number of full-time equivalent nursing staff, and 
operating costs. Until recently, research evidence 
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into hospital efficiency highlighted the trade-off 
between efficiency and quality. However, more 
recent research includes qualitative indicators of 
hospital efficiency (e.g., outcomes such as 
in-hospital mortality rates, mortality rates in 
30 days after the discharge, case-mix index, and 
rate of surgeries with decubitus) and has found no 
such trade-off. For this reason, it is suggested that 
research on hospital efficiency should include 
quality and outcome indicators to better under- 
stand whether resources are used correctly and 
contribute to achieving a higher level of quality, 
rather than simply focusing on reducing the 
amount of resources consumed. 
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Introduction 


Public administration in the United States is mov- 
ing toward efficiency and transparency. One 
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straightforward approach touted to aid transpar- 
ency is to increase community involvement in the 
government. Alternative dispute resolution 
(ADR) aids in efficiency as it aims to settle dis- 
putes without litigation via negotiation, arbitra- 
tion, or mediation. Mediation allows for public 
mediators to hail from a variety of backgrounds 
including counselors, attorneys, advocates, plan- 
ners, and public administrators. This affords 
numerous opportunities for community contribu- 
tion from a vast spectrum of individuals while 
reducing the caseload of the local court. Media- 
tion is defined as a process where a neutral third 
party guides disputing parties through negotiation 
in a safe environment, listens impartially, does not 
pass judgment, and allows parties to reach a mutu- 
ally acceptable solution. Mediation in public mat- 
ters can be quite effective. If disputants are 
interdependent, a mediator can find common 
ground and allow citizens, business leaders, and 
activists to utilize a safe process to share views, 
unite goals, and discover agreeable solutions to 
concerns in their own communities. This is espe- 
cially helpful when there is a history of dissension 
between groups. The presence of an outsider with 
knowledge and beneficial qualifications can ease 
tensions and allow for progress. In the case where 
a perception of bias exists with a politician, for 
example, a mediator can bring legitimacy to the 
situation. In the occasion a satisfactory solution 
cannot be reached, the mediator takes on some 
accountability for the decision. This can assuage 
some protracted animosity between parties. Medi- 
ation as a form of ADR has played an integral part 
in several major multifaceted events in industry, 
civil rights, and government over the course of the 
US history. 


A History of Mediation in US Public 
Administration 


Mediation in US public administration began with 
labor issues. When unions first formed, common 
law deemed them illegal labor monopolies. Court 
injunctions were utilized to break strikes. The 
legalization of unionization and collective 
bargaining led to mediation’s move to the 
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preferred method for conflict resolution between 
management and labor. The American Arbitration 
Association was established in 1926 to offer dis- 
pute resolution to avoid civil court; today it 
operates as a not-for-profit in the ADR field. The 
National Mediation Board was created in 1934 to 
tackle issues with labor in the railroad and airline 
industries and continues to offer statutory media- 
tion, grievance arbitration, and voluntary ADR 
services such as training, online dispute resolution, 
and grievance mediation (National Mediation 
Board 2016). In 1947, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service (FMCS) was established with 
an expanded focus on other areas of labor. This 
independent agency works with labor and manage- 
ment within government agencies, industry, and 
local communities (Federal Mediation and Concil- 
lation Service 2016). Over time, the courts legiti- 
mized ADR. In 1960, the US Supreme Court 
handed down three rulings referred to as “The 
Steelworkers Trilogy” that impacted the legality 
of ADR methods when it fully legitimatized the 
arbitration process and limited court involvement 
by giving deference to the arbitrator’s decision 
(Hodges 1990). The court made it almost impossi- 
ble to successfully challenge adverse arbitration 
results in federal courts (Gregory et al. 2010). 

Efforts to implement ADR methods aimed to 
reduce the inefficiency of the judiciary, offer most 
appropriate processes for each type of case, 
increase accessibility for citizens and save 
money for all involved. In 1964, the Civil Rights 
Act established the Community Relations Service 
(CRS) to offer nonviolent conflict resolution. It is 
an agency which works with the government, 
private and public organizations, and community 
activists/citizens to tackle issues related to race, 
disability, religion, gender identity, and sexual 
orientation (Community Relations Services 
2016). Findings by the presidential Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice in 1965 illustrated a definitive need to 
unburden the court system (National Mediation 
Board 2016). The late 60s saw mediation become 
a real viable alternative to litigation. The concerns 
which existed in urban areas spurred an activist 
response which came in the form of community- 
focused centers. 
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In 1969, one such center, the Philadelphia 
Municipal Court Arbitration Tribunal, developed 
by the Philadelphia Municipal Court, the Phila- 
delphia District Attorney, and the American Arbi- 
tration Association offers disputants binding 
arbitration (McGillis 1997). In 1971, the Colum- 
bus Night Prosecutor’s Program used law profes- 
sors and students to utilize 30-min time slots to 
mediate cases. These two programs were repli- 
cated all over the country (McGillis 1997). The 
70s saw an upsurge in mediation as these Neigh- 
borhood Justice Centers (NJCs) began to offer 
cheap or free mediation to resolve minor commu- 
nity disputes. Communities envisioned them as a 
way to invite citizen participation in the preven- 
tion of and intervention in conflict. The hope was 
to return power to the people, encourage sociali- 
zation in the neighborhood, and increase involve- 
ment in community development. The courts 
began to favor this type of ADR because it less- 
ened their load and it served underrepresented 
disputants and low-income citizens who could 
not afford a lawyer. 

The Federal Mediation and Civil Services 
Office of Arbitration Services was created in 
1973 as well as an advisory committee of 
12 labor relations experts and arbitrators to advise 
on procedures and policies. Also in 1973, the 
Rochester American Arbitration Association 
Community Dispute Service Project was created 
to address racial conflicts in its population. They 
handled everything from interpersonal criminal 
matters to city regulations and bad checks 
(McGillis, Neighborhood Justice Centers and the 
Mediation of Housing Related Disputes 1979). In 
1975 both the Institute for Mediation and Conflict 
Resolution in Manhattan and the Miami Citizen 
Dispute Settlement Programs began to offer ADR 
in their respective cities (Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service 2016). 

FMCS officially began to provide ADR in 
1975 when Congress passed Public Law 
93-531. This required the agency to appoint a 
mediator to facilitate land negotiations with the 
Hopi and Navajo Tribes. This is often referred to 
as the “healing case” by those in the government 
and the “Relocation Act” by Native American 
advocates. The mediator was required to instruct 
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each tribe to create a team of five to negotiate, 
facilitate meetings on a specific timeline, enforce 
provisions put in place should either team be 
uncooperative, and have a solution by a deadline 
or, if not met, provide a recommended settlement 
to the district court to make a final determination 
(Congress 1974). The mediation resulted in over 
900,000 acres of land going to the Hopis with 1.8 
million acres overall divided equally with the 
Navajo tribe (Yazzie, et al. 2012). 

In 1976, the National Conference on the 
Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction with the 
Administration of Justice, also known as the 
Pound Conference, introduced Professor Frank 
Sander’s multi-door courthouse or Dispute Reso- 
lution Center idea. He described a method of 
directing cases filed in court to other options 
which best address the specific dispute. These 
options include case evaluation, arbitration, con- 
tinuation of litigation, early neutral evaluation, 
and court-annexed mediation. Agents work to 
direct disputants toward the proper alternative 
dispute program which helps to streamline pro- 
cesses in court and possibly avoid litigation. The 
question remained how best to implement these 
options in communities. 

In 1977 the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) of the US Department 
of Justice published a report entitled “Neighbor- 
hood Justice Centers: An Analysis of Potential 
Models” which reviewed operating programs 
and then funded three test centers which they 
studied. They found staff in the operating pro- 
grams varied anywhere from 4 to 10 employees, 
cases totaled anywhere from 350 to over 4000, 
and resolution was found in 90% of cases 
(McGillis and Mullen, Neighborhood Justice 
Centers — An Analysis of Potential Models 
1977). In 1978 Neighborhood Justice Centers 
were established in Atlanta, Kansas City, and 
Los Angeles after a year of planning so they 
could be studied for best practices. The LEAA 
identified suitable sponsoring agencies, assisted 
in developing programs, grant preparation, and 
award distribution, and hired project directors. 
They then trained the directors who assisted in 
staff selection and training and mediator selection 
and training. In 1979 the LEAA published an 
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Interim Evaluation Report which found it would 
not work to create a universal model due to com- 
plications with individual community needs, 
resources, and neighborhood perceptions of law 
enforcement (Sheppard et al. 1979). The centers 
were more successful if they were tailored to their 
respective communities and worked into existing 
service frameworks. 

By 1985 there were over 170 programs and 
support continued to come (Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service 2016). The Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1990, the Administrative Dispute 
Resolution Act of 1990, and the Negotiated 
Rulemaking Act of 1990 directly stated alterna- 
tive strategies to resolution of administrative dis- 
putes should be implemented by federal and state 
agencies and departments. In 1993 California 
passed the Civil Action Mediation Act which 
established a pilot mediation program for Los 
Angeles County. It defined mediation as a process 
where a neutral party facilitates communication 
between disputants to assist them in reaching a 
mutually acceptable agreement, and this act 
remains the statutory basis for mediation pro- 
grams. By 1995, there were approximately 
300 community mediation centers (Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service 2016). This num- 
ber has continued to grow. The National 
Association for Community Mediation estimates 
there are now over 650 centers who hear over 
50,000 cases annually (National Association for 
Community Mediation 2016). 


Mediation in Twenty-First-Century 
Public Administration 


A number of states have adopted the Uniform 
Mediation Act which provided express authority 
for the government to utilize mediation (Illinois 
General Assembly 2004). There are also numer- 
ous specific laws in place which allow state agen- 
cies to use mediation in certain cases. The 
National Association for Community Mediation 
has determined today’s community mediation 
centers should be nonprofit or public agencies 
with governing/advisory boards who offer alter- 
natives to the judicial system in all stages of 
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conflict, encourage a diverse group of people 
from the community to volunteer in mediation 
services without requiring them to have specific 
credentials, and affect change by offering access 
to the public without regard to the ability to pay 
and with consideration for language differences, 
physical needs, and cultural identities (National 
Association for Community Mediation 2016). 
Mediation creates decisions which allow partici- 
pants to better understand the logic behind how 
they are reached and help them find justice in 
unique ways. 

A variety of cities now have community medi- 
ation programs. One current example, the Com- 
munity Mediation Center (CMC) of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has existed since 1994 and helped 
thousands. It provides an illustration of the types 
of programs currently offered from these media- 
tion operations. Court-based programs offered by 
the CMC include Knox County General Sessions 
Mediation in civil court which is facilitated by 
volunteers trained at the CMC. For example, if 
there is a landlord and tenant dispute or a property 
dispute between an unmarried couple or room- 
mates, they can sue. In these instances, the people 
determine the outcome of the case themselves, 
privately, in a straightforward way and with sev- 
eral legal options (Community Mediation Center 
2016). In criminal court, the district attorney can 
choose to utilize mediation before or after a war- 
rant is issued. These cases tend to be assault, theft, 
or harassment between people who know each 
other like former spouses or roommates. In juve- 
nile court, mediation is used in age-related 
offenses like smoking and truancy, in parenting 
and visitation cases, and in cases involving chil- 
dren being placed into foster care (Community 
Mediation Center 2016). Mediation is also used 
in divorce cases, divorce parenting cases, and 
domestic violence cases. There are also several 
non-court programs which use the CMC. These 
include parent visitation cases, mediation within 
nonprofit organizations and small businesses, 
mediation between organizations and small busi- 
nesses, neighborhood disputes like noise com- 
plaints, peer mediation training for schools, and 
elder care problems (Community Mediation Cen- 
ter 2016). 
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All federal agencies are required to utilize 
ADR. For example, the Alternative Dispute Res- 
olution Division is housed within the Departmen- 
tal Appeals Board of the Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS). They oversee medi- 
ation in federal cases involving everything from 
workplace disputes and Equal Employment 
Opportunity complaints to civil enforcement 
actions (Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices 2016). Mediation is also used in the public 
school system, for example, when parents and 
teachers disagree over an Individualized Educa- 
tional Program (IEP). A mediator can work with 
the two groups to discuss a best course of action 
for the child’s needs. Within the public workplace, 
mediation may be used by human resources 
departments to assist with employers’ sensitivity 
to employee issues, open communication between 
management and employees, and allow manage- 
ment to proactively address conflict. State envi- 
ronmental agencies utilize mediation for land use 
disputes. The United States Postal Service utilizes 
REDRESS mediation which is a program created 
in 1994 to offer workplace mediation as a test in 
three Florida locations; today all US Postal 
workers have access to this service (USPS 
2016). It tracks user satisfaction and combines 
conflict resolution with training to use mediation 
to improve the workplace as opposed to simply 
resolving specific disputes (USPS 2016). The 
Department of Justice utilizes the American with 
Disabilities Act Mediation Program to refer dis- 
putes to mediators with no charge to the disputants 
(Department of Justice Civil Rights Division 
2016). The American Arbitration Association 
(AAA) was designated by the Congress to assist 
with over 1500 disputes resulting from the bank- 
ruptcy and reorganization of General Motors and 
Chrysler and has worked via federal statute to 
settle disputes between sports organizations and 
the US Olympic Committee and worked with the 
governments of Louisiana and Mississippi after 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita to resolve claims 
disputes and with the state of North Carolina to 
offer a statewide disaster mediation program. 
The federal government also legislates the use of 
the American Arbitration Association to solve 
conflicts between private parties (American 
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Arbitration Association 2016). The Financial 
Industry Regulatory Authority utilizes mediation 
to resolve security-related disputes between 
investors, brokerage firms, and individual brokers 
(Financial Industry Regulatory Authority 2016). 
Simple discussion of modern-day mediation in the 
public sphere is difficult because it can include 
everything from peer mediation to collaborative 
governments and continues to expand into other 
areas. 


Conclusion 


Mediation can be an effective form of alternative 
dispute resolution in so many areas in part because 
it allows all parties to have input. In public admin- 
istration, this is particularly beneficial as the pro- 
cess can aid in improving relations between 
government and the constituency by giving peo- 
ple a voice and empowering them through a col- 
laborative process. It is cost saving both in dollars 
saved by avoiding litigation and in limiting fric- 
tion and stress which can come with a more 
adversarial approach to managing conflict. Medi- 
ation in public administration will most likely 
continue to grow in popular use. As the cost of 
litigation increases, technological innovations like 
web-based mediation and new areas like foreclo- 
sure mediation programs further expand the field. 
Mediation is now utilized to assist with elder care 
issues by allowing adult children to resolve con- 
flicts with aging parents and make care decisions. 
Law firms have added ADR departments to their 
offices, the government continues to use ADR to 
handle external and internal disputes, the courts 
continue to encourage ADR to avoid trials, and 
the Internet has allowed organizations and indi- 
viduals to connect and share knowledge. Efforts 
are being made to standardize mediator training 
and credentials. In 2012 the Mediation Committee 
of the American Bar Association’s Section of Dis- 
pute Resolution offered guidelines for a 
credentialing program, but currently each state 
has varying requirements for mediators. Many in 
the field discuss legitimizing mediation through 
training requirements with care to avoid alienating 
possible future participants by making the process 
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too similar to adjudication. Scores of practitioners 
and scholars are offering training, mentoring, 
attending/hosting conferences, publishing books, 
articles and webinars specifically on mediation 
styles, the need for regulation, and possible addi- 
tional future uses for mediation. Universities and 
colleges now offer conflict resolution certificates 
and degree programs in various departments from 
law to communication. As long as conflict exists, 
so too will the need for mediation in all its many 
forms. 
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Definition 


Middle class — social entity that occupies posi- 
tions in the middle of social structure sharing 
common social characteristics; according to dif- 
ferent approaches, emphasis may be placed on its 
structural positions in relations of production 
(socio-professional and educational specifics), 
level of welfare/income or shared self- 
identification. 


Introduction 


A period of qualitative changes in Russia has led 
to the transformation of many social aspects, 
including the social structure. Unsurprisingly, 
its specific features and certain social groups 
and strata are of particular interest at the 
moment. Both the scientific community and the 
general public are traditionally interested in the 
social entity of middle class. Questions are 
raised whether a middle class even exists in 
Russia and if it does, it needs to be established 
what it is like; how it correlates to middle clas- 
ses of the Western countries; what the specifics 
of its behavioral practices, norms, and values 
are; how it interacts with the state; and what 
chances Russia has to become a “middle-class 
society.” 

The interest in the middle class is quite under- 
standable. First of all, it is associated with a num- 
ber of crucial social functions. It comprises the 
most productive, highly qualified and educated 
workforce and ensures its intergenerational repro- 
duction. Characterized by possession of accumu- 
lated resources, the middle class is interested in 
sustaining stability of social, economic, and finan- 
cial institutions, because it has “something to 
lose.” The middle class is the main consumer on 
many goods and services markets and can also 
participate in style consumption due to available 
financial resources, not limited to sustaining sur- 
vival standard of living. Furthermore, the middle 
class is the first social group to proceed to mass 
consumption of innovation products and services 
and then convey these practices to other social 
strata. The middle class is also a major taxpayer 
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and hence the state’s co-investor in social ser- 
vices. However, the question remains open 
whether the current Russian middle class can suc- 
cessfully fulfill all these functions. 

In addition, middle class development is 
closely related to Russia’s prospects in the world 
arena: successful political, social, and cultural 
processes depend not only on reforms conducted 
on the macro level but also on the population’s 
ability to support them. In this regard, it is the 
middle class as a mass social subject that can 
directly and significantly affect the performance 
of the nation’s economic system, define the qual- 
ity and quantity of human and innovation poten- 
tial, and establish behavior patterns for other 
social groups. 

The term “middle class,” however, does not 
have a universal definition. Its meaning has been 
changing along with the social development and 
social structure transformations, depending on the 
historical context of a society. Moreover, several 
conceptually different approaches to identifying 
the middle class were emerging separately (due to 
the fact that middle class analysis was based on 
different goals and objectives that required differ- 
ent methodologies). 

In Russia, there is ongoing theoretical debate 
over the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
classifying an individual or a household as middle 
class. Arguments for existence of the middle class 
in the country are quite often completely different 
as a result of diverse approaches and respective 
criteria, as well as the chosen thresholds, for iden- 
tifying the sought-for middle class. Differences in 
the methodology of middle class identification 
lead to a considerable spread in the estimates of 
its share, from 2% to 3% to at least half of the 
population. 


The History of the Middle Class 


In a dictionary of sociology, one may come across 
a definition of this kind: “middle class is a large 
group of qualified employees and small and 
medium business owners who occupy similar 
positions on the labor market and share labor 
and market values” (Middle Class 1994); in 
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other words, the emphasis here is placed on 
the common socioeconomic features of its 
representatives. 

In the analysis of preindustrial and early 
industrial societies, the middle class was usually 
viewed as a “residual” social group that included 
everyone who did not belong to large-scale clas- 
ses (for instance, townspeople like small mer- 
chants and tradesmen who were not gentry or 
peasants). Consequently, the structure of the 
middle class as a residual category varied 
together with the changes in society as a 
whole, in accordance with a specific historical 
period. 

An interpretation closer to the current defini- 
tion was developed later. According to some 
scholars, middle class as a specific large-scale 
social entity emerged in the nineteenth-century 
USA. However, a more widespread opinion 
implies that the mass middle class developed 
with the transition of societies in the Western 
Europe from the industrial phase to the post- 
industrial one. During that period, the number of 
people in the group between the rich and the poor 
significantly increased, and structural positions 
corresponding to middle class started to form on 
a mass scale in the economic structure of the 
society. This process was facilitated by several 
factors that had to do with the development of 
the society and its economic structure during that 
historical period. Mass production growth led to 
an increased demand in highly qualified workers 
and experts; consolidation of production facilities 
and more complicated management processes 
resulted in the appearance of a broad category of 
managers. Developing social infrastructure, 
including education and healthcare systems, and 
growing number of universities and colleges con- 
tributed to an increase in the number of typical 
middle class representatives — doctors and 
teachers. Another factor was the economic and 
social policy that now focused on supporting mid- 
dle class instead of helping the poor, because it 
was the middle class that could, with its growing 
wealth, provide the economy with workers 
possessing high-quality human capital, as well as 
stimulate general economic growth due to a stron- 
ger demand in goods and services. As a result, 
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there emerged a major social stratum of non- 
manual workers that received income in salary 
for their skills and competencies — in other 
words, the middle class. 

Over time, however, the middle class was 
becoming less homogeneous, which was 
reflected in new approaches to its analysis. The 
middle class was divided into a “new” middle 
class (qualified specialists and professionals 
receiving returns on their human capital) and 
“old” middle class (small entrepreneurs receiv- 
ing returns on economic capital). Eventually, the 
“old” middle class also split up into micro- 
entrepreneurs and the self-employed, on the one 
hand, and entrepreneurs engaging external work- 
force, on the other. Due to the heterogeneity of 
the “new” middle class, various scholars intro- 
duced the categories of professionals and man- 
agers, professionals and  semiprofessionals 
(based on further differentiation of the income- 
generating resources). It was noted that all these 
subgroups have their own specific features and 
different life chances and prospects of future 
development. 

Thus, it is not a one whole middle class, but 
“middle classes,” or separate subgroups, that 
increasingly often become the object under con- 
sideration. The upper stratum of the new middle 
class, its “elite,” 1s of particular interest here. This 
stratum has received different names from differ- 
ent researchers (upper middle class / middle class 
core / professionals / service class, etc.) but con- 
sists, in fact, of highly qualified white collar 
workers with unique competencies that bring 
them returns in form of income. Researchers 
name different key features of this group, includ- 
ing their work autonomy, high level of culture 
capital, availability of power at work place, spe- 
cifics of employment contracts, high level of 
investments in human capital, etc. 


The History of Middle Class Studies in 
Russia 


Russian sociology also experienced transforma- 
tions in approaches to the middle class analysis 
amid changing historical realities of the country. 
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In different time periods, middle class was 
charged with functions that were considered the 
most important in certain socioeconomic or polit- 
ical contexts, and the idea of those functions was 
changing along with the development of society: 
during different periods of the new Russia’s his- 
tory, the middle class was successively viewed as 
an indicator of the liberal reforms’ efficiency, as 
the most adapted socioeconomic group, as a 
potential modernization actor, as an agent of polit- 
ical transformations, etc. (Avraamova and Maleva 
2014). 

In the contemporary history of Russia, a surge 
of interest in middle class studies in the 1990s was 
explained by the fact that the middle class en 
masse was considered to be a social basis for 
reforms and at the same time a gauge of ongoing 
social transformations efficiency. Then, with a 
deteriorating social and economic situation, the 
focus shifted to adaptive capabilities of the middle 
class. In the early 2000s and during the period of 
further economic growth, researchers addressed 
functions that theoretically could belong to the 
middle class, and some studies were dedicated to 
analyzing the actual performance of those func- 
tions. However, results typically showed that 
certain functions were still uncharacteristic of 
the Russian middle class (for instance, an active 
political role), while the most successful behavior 
proved to be in the areas of consumption and 
innovation. 

Another special topic is the role of the middle 
class in building a civil society. Some research 
works concerned a need for democracy among 
middle class members (this issue has long been 
the focus of attention of foreign researchers), as 
well as their attitude towards law and order, 
authorities and state as a whole. In Russia, this 
aspect of the middle class sparked particular 
interest after a wave of protests in 2011—2012 
that led to discussions about Russia’s further 
development. However, analyzing if it was the 
middle class that led the protest movement again 
runs into the methodological problem of the mid- 
dle class definition. In particular, the degree of 
differentiation among the protesters, according 
to empirical data, was fairly high and their self- 
identification was not the same, therefore it is 
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incorrect to speak of them as middle class. On 
the other hand, there was emphasized a certain 
similarity between the protest movement in 
Russia and new social movements that emerged 
in Western countries after the 1960s and were 
initiated by the “new” middle class or its certain 
professional subgroups (in contrast to earlier 
social movements that had mostly lower classes, 
as well as workers and farmers as their 
social basis) announcing new demands and 
emphasizing new, typically middle class 
problems — the freedom of expression, the prob- 
lem of identity, etc. 

Studies of the relation between the middle 
class, civil society development, and democrati- 
zation in Russia continue, and a common answer 
to the questions raised has not yet been found, 
although the majority of researchers speak about 
low political activity of the Russian middle class, 
its tendency to solve problems independently 
and individually, and the lack of a foundation 
for middle class self-identification as a united 
social entity. 


Approaches to Identifying the Middle 
Class in the Russian Society 


All approaches to identifying the middle class 
applied by Russian sociologists can be divided 
into three main groups. 

The first approach can be called an economic 
one. It relies on the idea of the middle class as the 
main consumer of goods and services, and its 
crucial criteria are those defining the standards 
of living and consumption. Therefore, typical 
issues under consideration here include income 
and expenses, ownership of real estate, durable 
goods, etc. 

At the same time, there exist two broad sub- 
groups of methodologies within the economic 
approach that are based on the amount of income. 
The first ones can be called absolute as they rely 
on the predetermined specific income figures, and 
the second ones are relative as they are based on 
average or median income figures and determine 
a middle class identity by comparing the real 
incomes with these thresholds that are supposed 
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to reflect the typical living standards of a certain 
society. 

A common approach in the first group is the 
World Bank’s methodology, according to which 
those who have a consumption level of at least 
10 dollars a day at purchasing power parity are 
considered middle class; households with per 
capita consumption of 5—10 dollars a day are 
viewed as vulnerable and with 5 dollars or less 
are viewed as poor (Grant and Hansl 2015). These 
estimates are based on the results of the World 
Bank’s international empirical studies in many 
regions of the world. 

Applying these thresholds to the empirical data 
of 2000-2010 allows to make a conclusion that 
the middle class has significantly grown in num- 
bers over that decade, especially in medium- 
income countries; nevertheless, not all of these 
countries can be named “middle-class nations,” 
which means not all of them have a significant 
share of the middle class population. However, 
Russia can be referred to as a “middle-class coun- 
try.” Moreover, it holds one of the leading posi- 
tions among developing countries in terms of the 
middle class size. According to the World Bank, 
the middle class share grew from 27% to almost 
60% between 2000 and 2010, with an increase not 
only in the numbers but also in the purchasing 
power. Under this approach, middle class growth 
factors included rising salaries and pensions, as 
well as demographic changes related to depen- 
dency burden. 

Using this methodology to analyze data from 
the recent Russian studies (2015—2016) demon- 
strates that the middle class identified this way 
comprises the majority of the population — even 
amid an economic crisis it includes about 90% of 
Russians. Separating the upper middle class under 
this model will not solve the problem of hetero- 
geneity, as the bulk of the population remains in 
the same group which is the core middle class 
with consumption of 10—50 dollars a day at pur- 
chasing power parity. 

As for relative approaches (more common in 
developed countries), the middle class is also 
identified using different techniques. For instance, 
it may comprise all people with certain income 
percentiles (like third quintile, 2—4 quintiles, 3—9 
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deciles, etc.), but in this case the size of the middle 
class is predetermined. In other versions of this 
approach, income limits are based on their relation 
to median income in the country. A typical range 
would be 0.75—2 medians, and according to 
Russian studies, this includes about 60% of the 
population. However, the standards of living for 
this major social group are quite modest, as the 
median income in the country is fairly low 
(Anikin et al. 2016). 

It needs to be emphasized that an approach like 
this distinguishes not the middle class per se, but 
the middle strata, although the failure of the 
Russian middle class to meet the Western wealth 
criteria is often used as an argument against the 
existence of the middle class in Russia. 

The second approach is based on the self- 
identification principle. According to it, the mid- 
dle class consists of those people who identify 
themselves as such. This approach can be fruitful 
when analyzing the political consciousness of 
various social groups, as self-identification is 
closely related to social well-being, demands to 
the state, etc. 

As the data from different Russian research 
centers demonstrate (for instance, from the 
renowned Levada Center), in the past 20 years 
the vast majority of respondents in Russia self- 
identified as middle or lower middle class/ 
stratum — this is the result of the Russian people’s 
desire to “be like everyone else.” Only after the 
crisis of 2008—2009 there were notable changes in 
this distribution: the number of people referring to 
themselves as lower stratum increased. But this 
stratum cannot be called homogeneous, so it is not 
possible to speak about a “class.” As the analysis 
shows, self-identification is not determined 
explicitly by profession, education, or level of 
income but is primarily related to the division of 
“us/them” (“them’’ means power, politics, author- 
ities). Besides, in this identification the key ele- 
ment for Russian population is the attribute 
“middle,” not the noun “class.” 

Finally, the third approach is the most common 
in the Russian sociology. It is based on the tradi- 
tions of Neo-Weberian analysis and involves a 
multidimensional stratification when one needs 
to meet a number of criteria simultaneously in 
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order to qualify as a middle class, household or 
individual (including such criteria as education, 
social and professional status, self-identification, 
income, etc.). 

All attributes of class that are used as criteria 
for class identification in this approach should 
contain essential, distinguishing characteristics 
of it as a social class. Within the class structure, 
the lower class has no resources sought by the 
market, the working class offers to the economy 
its simple capacity for physical labor, which is 
homogeneous and easily replaceable, and the 
middle class possesses human capital which gen- 
erates income on labor markets. Therefore, its key 
characteristics are social and professional status 
and education (in Russian case, thresholds are 
often set as nonmanual work and possession of 
at least secondary specialized or higher educa- 
tion). Moreover, in Russia these two criteria 
often are complemented by the criterion of wealth, 
as income and salaries inequality in the country 
is partially related to nonmarket factors: their 
size may depend not on the education or social 
and professional position but on the industry, 
region, etc. Sometimes, these criteria are also 
complemented by self-identification, in order for 
the middle class to be characterized by the shared 
sense of its social position and self-consciousness. 

It should be noted, though, that the list of 
criteria used for the middle class identification, 
as well as their qualifying values, differs signifi- 
cantly and is often substantiated according to dif- 
ferent research traditions and concepts. This leads 
to inevitable discrepancies in evaluating the size 
of the middle class in the modern Russian society 
(from declaring its absence to estimating its share 
at 40-50%). However, there is relative consensus 
about the size of the middle class in the range of 
one fifth to one third of the population (studies by 
the NRU HSE, Institute of Sociology RAS, Insti- 
tute of Philosophy RAS, Institute of Social and 
Economic Studies of Population RAS, etc.). At 
the same time, some scholars point out that the 
middle class core — its most stable part with most 
distinct class specifics and characteristics — com- 
prise a smaller share in the middle class a whole, 
which means that the process of middle class 
formation in Russia still continues. 
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Quite often, the list of middle class criteria in 
Russia becomes significantly bigger. Going 
beyond the scope of structural analysis (that 
implies defining middle class based on social” 
structural positions) and complementing it by 
functional analysis (focusing on the functions 
of a certain social entity), researchers start 
assigning the middle class with different and 
often opposite functions, ranging from ensuring 
social stability or supporting traditional values to 
becoming an agent of innovation or moderniza- 
tion. However, approaches of this kind that rely 
on functions ascribed to the middle class do not 
allow to obtain a clear understanding of the 
actual characteristics of the existing middle 
class, regardless of how successfully it performs 
certain functions. 

It should be noted also that middle class studies 
in Russia usually focus on the “new” middle class, 
that is, those who receive returns on their human 
capital — skills and qualifications. As for the “old” 
middle class, its share in the Russian social struc- 
ture is insignificant. Russia is considerably behind 
Western and Eastern Europe, as well as the BRIC 
countries in terms of business activity. For that 
reason, the “old” middle class accounts for an 
insignificant portion of the Russian population 
and middle class as a whole. 

Describing qualitative features of the Russian 
middle class, scholars point out different aspects 
(Maleva 2003; Tikhonova and Mareeva 2009; 
Gontmakher 2013; Gorshkov and Tikhonova 
2016). In general, one can speak about the mid- 
dle class successfully performing the function of 
consumption and being the agent of innovation 
practices and behaviors. Among its representa- 
tives, active socioeconomic strategies and prac- 
tices are more common (regarding labor markets, 
financial markets, investments in health and edu- 
cation, etc.), as both the relevant norms and 
values and resources (human, social capital) are 
available for their realization. The life chances of 
middle class representatives differ considerably 
from the life chances of other social groups. 
However, the middle class should not be overly 
idealized, either: in terms of political behavior, 
the middle class is not as active, as it is expected. 
The ideas of middle class members about the 
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optimal social and political system are inconsis- 
tent and quite often conflicting. The middle class 
is unlikely to initiate reforms, although it may 
serve as a social foundation for them. So far, 
middle class members prefer to act indepen- 
dently and unofficially to protect their interests, 
using their economic and social capital, and not 
the formal institutions. 

An important feature of the Russian middle 
class pointed out by many scholars is its occupa- 
tional structure: public sector workers have more 
chances to become middle class and their share in 
this social group is higher as compared to market 
sector workers. This shows that structural posi- 
tions corresponding to the middle class have 
formed first of all in the public sector of economy. 
This fact can influence the values and attitudes of 
the middle class, including the attitude towards 
the role of the state in the social life and the need 
for social and economic policies. 

In addition, researchers often pay attention to 
the lack of homogeneity in the middle class and 
speak about the need to consider its separate 
subgroups, either in the context of incorporated 
professional groups (professionals — semi- 
professionals — routine workers) or in terms of 
its concentric structure (core — periphery). This 
does not, however, contradict the fact of the mid- 
dle class existence and complies with the 
abovementioned logic of its analysis in the West- 
ern society typical for the 1980s. 


Conclusion 


The lack of a single definition and analysis 
approach results in different estimates of the mid- 
dle class size in the modern Russian society based 
on various criteria and their threshold values. 
However, middle class analysis under the most 
common multidimensional approach shows that 
the main limitations for its growth and expansion 
come from the established social and occupational 
structure of the economy. 

If a stable middle class formation is viewed as 
one of the priorities of the state socioeconomic 
and, more importantly, social policy, then its 
mechanisms should be aimed at increasing full 
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employment in information economy, service 
economy, and hi-tech industries; increasing the 
resource potential of the population by encourag- 
ing investments and raising the returns on human 
capital investments; creating institutional condi- 
tions enabling middle class members to solve their 
problems independently, etc. 

At the same time, the middle class expansion 
can lead to a smaller share of population exposed 
to poverty risks, and the stabilization of periphery 
groups can prevent impending financial disadvan- 
tages. It would also contribute to the reduction of 
social tensions related to excessive inequalities. 
Or another solution to this problem could lie in 
ensuring the mechanism of social mobility that 
could enable representatives of other social strata 
to occupy middle class positions in case the nec- 
essary education and qualifications are present. 
Lastly, solving the middle-class problem could 
provide Russia with long-term strategic advan- 
tages resulting in higher quality of human capital 
in industries that are key for the country’s position 
in the global economy. 
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Definition 


Internal migration is defined as moving from one 
location to another within the same country. 

State policy is the collection of laws that 
are written and implemented by each of the 
50 states and are applied within each state’s own 
jurisdiction. 


Introduction 


Theoretical Origins 

Internal migration is a path of research that has 
been well worn by economists, political scientists, 
and demographers for over 50 years. One partic- 
ular kind of migration involves migrants seeking 
out local governments that offer a package of 
public services closely aligned with his or her 
individual preferences. This theory was first put 
forward in 1956 when Charles Tiebout suggested 
that localities within a country compete for 
migrants by offering alternative packages of pub- 
lic goods (Tiebout 1956). Over time, his theory 
was expanded to include the impact of various 
types of fiscal policies that include both public 
expenditures and revenue generation. 


Contemporary Applications 

Due to the increasing prevalence of reliable 
datasets related to economic and personal free- 
dom, research has begun to focus on internal 
migration in the context of freedom (Ruger and 
Sorens 2009). Several studies confirm the positive 
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role that economic freedom has on migration 
(Cebula 2014). Initial work on migratory 
responses to personal freedom has been mixed, 
generally finding that the presence of any migra- 
tory impact is dependent on the specific issue 
(Cebula et al. 2015). The legalization of same 
sex marriage and recreational marijuana use are 
two high-profile examples of recent changes in 
personal freedoms. Evidence from state law 
changes on these issues provides evidence that 
any migratory response depends on the specific 
freedom in question (Campbell 2016). 


Internal Migration Impacts of State 
Policy 


Model Framework 

Charles Tiebout’s original model of migration was 
published as a response to the theory that no 
market-based mechanism can be used to deter- 
mine the appropriate level of government expen- 
diture on public goods (Musgrave 1939; 
Samuelson 1954). Instead of facing the unhappy 
conclusion that citizens would simply have to 
accept a high degree of allocative inefficiency in 
the provision of these services, he published the 
seminal article “A Pure Theory of Local 
Expenditures.” 

After acknowledging the difficulty of achiev- 
ing any market mechanism at the federal level, 
Tiebout proceeded to envision that a form of com- 
petition would be possible among local govern- 
ments. Specifically, he saw these local 
governments as offering alternative packages of 
public goods, or “revenue expenditure patterns” 
(Tiebout 1956). Public goods are characterized by 
the inability of providers to exclude individuals 
from consuming the good, and also by the ability 
of multiple individuals to consume the good 
simultaneously. These characteristics make the 
provision of such goods difficult for markets to 
achieve and are therefore usually provided by 
government. Consumer-voters would have the 
opportunity to select the local government offer- 
ing a package of public goods that most closely 
aligns with his or her preferences. Each consumer- 
voter casts a ballot with their feet by migrating to 
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communities that offer his or her most preferred 
bundle of public goods. 

Over time, the scope of the model has been 
extended. In addition to the provision of public 
goods, Tullock (1971) explicitly added taxes as a 
key element of the bundles offered by local gov- 
ernments, leading the theory to occasionally be 
referred to as the Tiebout-Tullock hypothesis. 
Eventually, economists began to include policy 
determinants of migration that are noneconomic 
in nature. These policy determinants include var- 
ious measures of personal freedom such as the 
legal status of same sex marriage and recreational 
marijuana use. 

The theoretical framework for analyzing 
migration ultimately rests on the individual. The 
individual decision to migrate is modeled as an 
investment governed by wage differentials and 
the personal costs of migrating (Sjaastad 1962). 
The benefit to migration is an increase in wage 
associated with better income prospects in another 
community. However, this benefit is balanced by 
the costs associated with the move. In a survey of 
early literature in the field, Greenwood (1975) 
finds five variables commonly cited as major 
determinants of the decision to migrate. They 
include distance, income, psychic costs, availabil- 
ity of information, and personal characteristics 
associated with the migrant such as age and edu- 
cation. Among these factors, Greenwood credits 
distance with being the most significant deterrent 
to migration. As distance increases, the psychic 
and information costs do as well. Because of these 
noneconomic costs that prevent wage arbitrage, 
many studies find that wage differentials endure. 

As the basic framework for analyzing the 
migration decision evolved, the analysis of factors 
related to the Tiebout-Tullock hypothesis became 
more prevalent. West et al. (1976) put forward a 
conceptual framework for incorporating migra- 
tory effects into the analysis of various public 
policy choices. Consumers, governments, and 
businesses are actors in the model. They make 
choices that include the decision to migrate, the 
level of regulation, the size and scope of fiscal 
policies, and the location of industry. The ultimate 
objectives of the migrants in their framework are 
all related to their quality of life (West et al. 1976). 
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Working within this conceptual framework, 
the studies that followed have used a wide array 
of econometric techniques to evaluate the impact 
that public policy has on migration. Due to the 
availability of data, many studies use states as the 
unit of analysis. Despite the popularity of this 
approach, some concern has been raised about 
the considerable heterogeneity among different 
jurisdictions within a state (Conway and 
Houtenville 2001). Therefore, when the data 
allows, compelling studies have also been 
conducted on migration of a smaller scale, such 
as within a metropolitan statistical area (Percy 
et al. 1995). In addition to variation in the units 
of measurement, various statistical techniques 
have been used to analyze migration. These 
include cross-section, two-stage least squares, 
panel regression, structural vector autoregression, 
and most popularly gravity models. (Partridge et 
al. 2006) In the latter type, distance and popula- 
tion density are the key determining factors in the 
decision to migrate (Greenwood 1975). 


Fiscal Policy 

The relative generosity of welfare programs was 
one of the first fiscal policy choices to be 
researched extensively from the Tiebout-Tullock 
perspective. While informative, early studies on 
this topic also had limitations such as the use of 
race as an instrument for the income level of 
migrants (Kumar 1977). Later studies corrected 
for this by targeting only migrants with incomes at 
or below the federal poverty level. The evidence 
continued to suggest that higher levels of welfare 
support tends to draw more low-income migrants 
into a community (Cebula and Koch 1989; Meyer 
1999). Enchautegui (1997) finds that among 
women, single mothers with small children are 
most likely to move based on the benefits to be 
received through welfare payments. Some 
research has even suggested that a state will 
lower its welfare payments in an effort to drive 
low-income residents into neighboring states 
(Brueckner 2000). 

More recent studies have sought to include an 
array of state characteristics as controls to evalu- 
ate the Tiebout-Tullock hypothesis more closely. 
Generally, they can be broken down into three 
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broad categories: economic, fiscal, and environ- 
mental (Cebula 2009). The economic dimensions 
of migration generally include measures of 
expected future income and cost of living. While 
higher expected incomes tend to attract migrants, 
a higher cost of living is a deterrent (Conway and 
Houtenville 2001; Cebula 2005; Cebula 2009). 
Fiscal factors can include tax determinants such 
as the personal income tax and property taxes, 
both of which are found to be significant deter- 
rents to migrants (Cebula 2009). In particular, 
Saltz (1998) found that states with income taxes 
tended to attract fewer migrants. On the other side, 
expenditure per public school student was found 
to have a positive effect on migration (Cebula 
2009). When considering environmental vari- 
ables, studies have employed a number of instru- 
ments to evaluate the effect. They generally find 
that measures of environmental quality such as the 
availability of state parks, the quantity of hazard- 
ous waste sites, and the rate of violent crime are 
significant determinants of migration (Cebula 
2005). Additionally, analysis of climate variables 
suggests that migrants are drawn to warmer, tem- 
perate climates. (Conway and Houtenville 2001; 
Cebula 2005; Cebula 2009). 

In an attempt to focus on the fiscal determi- 
nants of migration, several studies have explicitly 
targeted the migration decisions of the elderly. 
Conway and Houtenville (1998) assert that the 
elderly are a key demographic to examine in the 
context of migration. In addition to their growing 
numbers, the elderly are a demographic that is 
predisposed to moving. Theory suggests that the 
elderly would seek out fiscal policy packages that 
differ from those sought by other demographics. 
Specifically, elderly migrants would be interested 
in states that lean more heavily on income taxes 
rather than property or consumption taxes. One 
area of particular avoidance would be states with 
large estate, inheritance, and gift (EIG) taxes 
(Conway and Rork 2006). They would also 
favor states with expenditure mixes that favor 
the health sector rather than education. 

The empirical findings on elderly migration 
have been mixed in their support for the Tiebout- 
Tullock hypothesis. The data on the states that the 
elderly depart has generally been supportive, 
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suggesting that the elderly are more likely to 
leave states with higher property and sales taxes, 
while being less likely to leave states with higher 
expenditures on health care (Conway and 
Houtenville 1998). Evidence has also been 
found to support the elderly being attracted to 
states with tax exemptions for food expenditures 
and pension income, as well as low welfare ben- 
efits and EIG taxes (Conway and Houtenville 
2001). 

Alternatively, some studies on the elderly have 
raised questions about the extent to which the 
Tiebout-Tullock hypothesis holds. In one 
instance, the elderly were found to be less likely 
to leave states with higher expenditures on educa- 
tion (Conway and Houtenville 1998). Another 
study using a panel regression to isolate the effects 
of policy across time found that reductions in EIG 
taxes did not have a positive impact on the number 
of elderly migrating to the state (Conway and 
Rork 2006). Finally, panel analysis of state 
income tax breaks for the elderly (such as exemp- 
tions on social security and pension income) did 
not find them to have an influence over the migra- 
tion patterns of the elderly (Conway and Rork 
2012). 


Economic Freedom 

Research on the traditional elements of the 
Tiebout-Tullock hypothesis is compelling. Taken 
in aggregate, the literature suggests that the fiscal 
policy decisions of local governments have an 
impact on the decisions of migrants. In particular, 
evidence points to the influence that spending on 
programs such as welfare, education, and health 
care can have. Also, the level and type of taxation 
is found to be significant in many circumstances. 
When considered in conjunction with regulations 
on economic activity, these policy variables can 
be considered in the context of economic 
freedom. 

Incorporating the perspective of economic 
freedom has been an important extension of the 
Tiebout-Tullock hypothesis. Basic economic the- 
ory suggests that economic freedom is positively 
correlated with economic growth. Given this rela- 
tionship, local governments with greater degrees 
of economic freedom should also boast some of 
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the most vibrant economies. These fast-growing 
local economies would benefit not only current 
residents but also serve to attract migrants from 
less prosperous areas. 

Ashby (2007) was the first to investigate the 
relationship between economic freedom and inter- 
nal migration. An index was backed out using the 
Economic Freedom of North America to deter- 
mine the level of economic freedom in each of 
the 50 states. This index is based on the overall 
size of government as measured through expendi- 
ture and transfer programs, the level and type of 
taxation, and the degree of labor market regulation 
(Karabegovic, McMahon, and Mitchell 2005). 
Using a modified gravity model, Ashby (2007) 
finds that migrants are attracted to states with 
higher government expenditures and transfers, 
lower levels of taxation, and fewer labor market 
restrictions. 

Beginning in 2009, the Mercatus Center at 
George Mason University began publishing a 
detailed index of the amount of economic and 
personal freedom in each of the 50 states. The 
economic portion of this index includes data on 
fiscal policies such as the tax burden, amount of 
existing debt, and size of the government work- 
force. It also includes data on regulatory policies 
such as those that deal with the labor market, tort 
law, health insurance, and occupational licensure. 
When taken together, these economic freedoms 
account for two-thirds of the total freedom rank- 
ing in the index (Ruger and Sorens 2009). 

Studies that followed have had the benefit of 
using this detailed index in evaluating the impact 
of economic freedom on migration decisions. 
Incorporating widely accepted determinants of 
migration as controls, these studies have contin- 
ued to find that better income prospects, temperate 
climates, and lower cost of living tend to attract 
migrants. After controlling for these variables, 
evidence suggests that migrants are attracted to 
states with higher levels of economic freedom 
(Cebula and Clark 2010; Cebula 2014; Cebula 
et al. 2015). In addition to the findings related to 
the economic freedom index, additional fiscal 
policy variables were included in the regressions 
to account for some dimensions that were not 
directly incorporated into the index. Specifically, 
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measures of the state income tax burden were 
found to be a deterrent to migrants (Cebula and 
Clark 2010; Cebula 2014; Cebula et al. 2015). 
Also found to be a deterrent was the level of 
state property taxes (Cebula et al. 2015). 


Personal Freedom 

The early part of the twenty-first century was a 
time of rapid change in the legal status of certain 
personal liberties. The Defense of Marriage Act 
(DOMA), passed in 1996, defined marriage at the 
federal level as the legal union between a man and 
a woman. In addition to effectively banning same 
sex marriages at the federal level, DOMA left 
open to individual states the ability to recognize 
the institution at the state level. Massachusetts 
was the first state to legally recognize same sex 
marriage in 2004. It was followed by Connecticut 
in 2008 and Iowa and Vermont in 2009. Numer- 
ous other states joined in the recognition of same 
sex marriage leading up to the Supreme Court 
ruling in Obergefell vs. Hodges in the summer of 
2015. Based on the 14th amendment, this ruling 
effectively required all states to recognize same 
sex marriage. 

The right to marry who you want is salient in 
the minds of many, particularly those who are 
unable to do so. In the context of the Tiebout- 
Tullock hypothesis, it 1s reasonable to expect 
that this issue would be significant enough in the 
minds of affected individuals to lead them to 
depart states with bans on same sex marriage 
and enter states that have legalized it. While 
research on this topic will be limited in its direct 
impact on future policy due to the Supreme Court 
ruling, it may yield insight on other popular liber- 
alizations that have not found the closure that 
same sex marriage achieved. 

The legalization of recreational marijuana use 
is an interesting candidate for analysis. While it 
remains illegal on the federal level, individual 
states are currently able to determine the legal 
status of marijuana within their jurisdiction. 
There have been many incremental changes in 
the legalization of marijuana, such as reduced 
sentences and legalization of its use for certain 
medical conditions. However, some states have 
begun to legalize its recreational use. The first 
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states to do this were Washington and Colorado in 
2012. Alaska, Oregon, and the District of Colum- 
bia followed with laws that became effective in 
2015. Once again, the variation in state laws and 
salience of this issue in the minds of some creates 
an interesting opportunity to examine the Tiebout- 
Tullock hypothesis in the context of personal 
liberties. 

Some empirical work has already been com- 
pleted that studies the relationship between migra- 
tion and an aggregate measure of personal 
freedom. In addition to the economic dimension 
of the freedom index, Ruger and Sorens (2009) 
produce a detailed index for personal freedom. 
This index includes measures of freedom related 
to tobacco and alcohol use, marriage, education, 
gun control, and the use of marijuana. The per- 
sonal freedom component of the index accounts 
for about one-third of the total freedom index 
score. Recent studies have found that when con- 
trolling for other known determinants of migra- 
tion, higher levels of personal freedom tend to 
increase both the number of migrants into a state 
and also increase the retention of current residents 
(Cebula and Clark 2010; Cebula 2014). 

The data produced by Ruger and Sorens (2009) 
is incredibly detailed and covers a wide range of 
personal freedoms. For example, when examining 
marriage freedoms, it includes a measure for the 
legal status of same sex marriage. But it also 
includes components that capture the number of 
days you are required to wait before getting mar- 
ried and whether any blood tests are necessary. 
Additionally, the measure for marijuana freedom 
includes an indicator for the legal status of recre- 
ational use. But also included in the indexed value 
are a number of nuanced aspects such as the 
decriminalization of first offenses, legalization of 
medicinal uses, and the maximum possible 
sentence for offenses. The result is a thorough 
and rigorous index of many different personal 
freedoms. 

This makes for a good proxy of overall personal 
freedom. The positive relationships that have been 
found between the personal freedom index and 
measures of migration suggest that migrants seek 
out states with higher overall levels of personal 
freedom. That being said, it is difficult to believe 
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that many migrants are aware of the detailed 
nuances of law that are covered by the index. 
When thinking about migration in the context of a 
specific issue such as same sex marriage or the 
legalization of recreational marijuana, 1t would be 
more reasonable to target high-profile law changes 
such as statewide legalizations. 

Difference in difference analysis provides a 
great vehicle for narrowing in on the migratory 
effects of these specific law changes. Much like 
the later work of Conway and Rork (2012), a 
panel regression using the states as subjects has 
the potential to yield great insight. Conway and 
Rork (2012) used US Census estimates of migra- 
tion as the dependent variable. Given the limited 
frequency of Census estimates and the need to 
secure enough observations in the dependent var- 
lable, their study spanned four decades. Such a 
model is not possible for the legalization of same 
sex marriage or marijuana due to the close chro- 
nological proximity of state law changes, but there 
are alternative datasets that may make the analysis 
feasible. 

The Statistics of Income Division of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service produces migration data that 
uses zip codes on tax returns to track the move- 
ments of taxpayers. They then publish macro level 
data showing the inflow and outflow of migrants 
into each state. This data has the benefit of pro- 
viding annual data for each tax year. In addition, it 
is very reliable as the tax returns are matched 
based on taxpayer identification numbers and 
traced from one zip code to the next. The largest 
limitations of this data are that it measures tax 
returns instead of individuals (though it does 
include the number of exemptions associated 
with the tax returns) and does not include any 
individuals who do not file federal income taxes. 
Preliminary research on the migratory effect of 
these single policy liberalizations suggests that 
legalizing same sex marriage has a positive effect 
on the number of migrants entering a state 
(Campbell 2016). The results for recreational mar- 
ijuana use are less conclusive, perhaps due to the 
limited number of states that have legalized it. It 
may also be the result of prevalent black market 
activity in recreational marijuana use that is not 
possible for same sex marriage. 


Migration Impacts of State Policy 
Conclusion 


In an era of tepid economic growth and strained 
public budgets, it is more important than ever for 
states to compete economically. In addition to 
implementing policies that foster strong organic 
growth at home, states also compete to attract 
businesses and an educated work force. Over 
the last 70 years, research has shown that the 
fiscal choices of a state have a large impact on 
its ability to attract and retain migrants. In addi- 
tion, state laws relating to personal freedoms 
have been studied. Some personal freedoms, 
such as same sex marriage, appear to attract 
migrants to a state. Other freedoms, such as the 
legalization of recreational marijuana use, are 
less conclusive. With continued competition 
between states for migrations, it is likely that 
economic and personal freedom on the state 
level will continue to expand. 
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Migration of Older Adults 


Andy Sharma 
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Synonyms 


Later-life migration; Older adult residential 
choice; Retirement migration 


Definition 


Older adult migration refers to the residential 
choices made by adults (typically, near the retire- 
ment age of 65 years) with an emphasis on 
amenity-seeking behavior. 


Introduction 


Social scientists (e.g., demographers, geogra- 
phers, and historians) have formally studied the 
residential choices of older adults for over a cen- 
tury (Ravenstein 1885; Lee 1966; Stouffer 1940). 
Economists and sociologists have contributed 
additional insight into this important decision 
some Americans deliberate near retirement age 
(Conway and Rork 2006, 2011; Frey 2010; John- 
son et al. 2005; Rogers et al. 1992; Speare and 
Meyer 1988; Walters 2002a). Policy analysts, 
regional planners, and public health scholars con- 
tinue to expand this field of research and, most 
certainly, a large part of this is due to the aging of 
the United States (US) population — approximately 
10,000 adults reach the age of 65 years every day 
and this has been on-going since 2011 due to aging 
of the Baby boom cohort (Vincent and Velkoff 
2010; Walters 2002b; Sharma 2012a). By 2020, 
the 65+ age group will reach 56 million and this 
will approximate 18% of the total US population. 
With such a large group and one that will grow for 
the next two decades, understanding older adult 
migration (1.e., residential choice) can assist public 
administrators with planning for economic 
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development, fiscal budgets, and health/social ser- 
vices assessment (Conway and Rork 2012; Serow 
2003; Sharma 2011). The present article explores 
some of these issues and offers guidance on how 
public service professionals can prepare for a rap- 
idly aging population. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


General Framework 

Residential choice, or determining where to live, 
is a question posed by individuals’ throughout the 
adult lifespan. College-bound students make deci- 
sions based not only on costs/tuition, academic 
prestige, majors offered, athletic events, and 
social functions but also geography, climate, 
urban/rural status, and regional amenities. After 
graduation, some will make another relocation 
decision due to employment prospects. In this 
case, wages/salary, cost of living, housing afford- 
ability, transportation, and crime will play just as 
important a role as social amenities (e.g., types of 
restaurants, availability of singles, nightlife), 
proximity to parents/family/friends, local culture, 
and natural landscapes (1.e., beach, lakes, moun- 
tains). Given most adults change careers multiple 
times, another relocation decision will be under- 
taken and, in this instance, may involve factors 
related to the public education system and com- 
munity characteristics due to the potential for 
family formation and children. In later life, 
some will again consider relocation and focus on 
places that offer amenities and provide quality 
healthcare. For these older adults, the emphasis 
will now shift to a warmer climate, lower cost of 
living, greater natural amenities, and wide range 
of social outlets (Howells 2011; Sharma 201 2a, 
b; Walters 2000). Throughout the lifecourse, 
individuals will compare potential destinations 
by assessing push and pull factors (Rossi 
1955). In his “Laws of Migration,” Ravenstein 
(1885, 1889) first proposed this rudimentary 
framework where an individual is pushed away 
from the present location due to unappealing 
attributes and pulled towards another due to 
some attractive characteristics. Subsequent 
work by Dorigo and Tobler (1983), Thornwaite 
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(1934), Tobler (1978), and Wolpert (1965, 1966) 
provides insight into this comparison matrix 
employed by individuals. 


Lifecourse Approach and Older Adults 

For older adults, decisions involving retirement, 
health, spouse’s health, value of assets, and pres- 
ence of children/grandchildren are salient 
lifecourse factors which interplay with “pull of 
amenities and push of environmental stress” 
(Wiseman 1980, p. 146; Wiseman and Roseman 
1979). The Litwak-Longino Model (1987) suc- 
cinctly captures some of these elements by 
constructing a typology of later-life migration. 
According to this framework, older adult migra- 
tory decisions can be classified into three stages: 
(1) the first move is undertaken by healthy seniors 
and influenced by pull factors associated with 
amenities, (2) the second move is motivated by 
declining health and brings the older adult closer 
to family/friends, and (3) the third move is pro- 
mpted by widowhood combined with failing 
health and transports the individual into institu- 
tional care. (An important note: the older adult 
need not undertake all three moves nor does the 
move need to be sequential.) Walters (2000) 
extends this framework by highlighting the spatial 
dimension to amenity-seeking behavior during 
the first move, which is the focus of this chapter. 
In particular, the inclination to gravitate towards 
areas with warm climates and multiple leisure 
activities. In addition to the spatial component, 
both Walters (2000) and Sharma (2013) build 
upon this typology with the finding that older 
adults with minor disabilities also exhibit 
amenity-seeking behavior. This is important to 
note (discussed in the next section) due to health 
planning implications for destination states. 
Additionally, Frey (1995, 2008) and Sharma 
(2015) contribute to a richer understanding of 
older adult migration by highlighting network/ 
chain migration when assessing in-migration 
streams into amenity-rich destinations such as 
Arizona and Florida. This is a worthwhile finding 
for it uncovers social/friendship ties can also 
serve as a pull factor (Cuba and Longino 1991; 
MacDonald and MacDonald 1964; McPherson 
et al. 2001). 
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Select Destinations 


Arizona 

One major destination (ie, area of heavy 
in-migration) is Arizona. For over three decades, 
older adults have flocked to this southwestern state 
for it offers ample sunshine and warmth during the 
winter months. Arizona is also known for several 
leisure activities: baseball spring training camps for 
the Major League, multitude of golf courses, 
vibrant art and cultural scene, access to world- 
class spas/resorts, and quality healthcare. The 
draw for such amenities is evident in A Profile of 
Older Americans 2015 report, which found the 
population aged 65+ increased by 46% in Arizona 
from 2004 to 2014 (US Dept. of HHS 2015). 
According to a recent analysis on migration for 
all states from 2006 to 2010, Arizona lost nearly 
109,000 adults aged 60+ due to out-migration but 
gained approximately 900,000 older adults from 
domestic in-migration (Hermalin and Neidert 
2014). As for the most recent census estimates, 
Arizona’s population aged 65 and older approxi- 
mated 16.4% as of July 2015 and this signifies an 
increase from 13.8% from April 2010 (US Census 
2015). Given the total population for the state was 
over 6.8 million in 2015, this is a sizeable amount. 


Florida 

This southeastern state has been and continues to be 
a top draw for older adult in-migration (Conway 
and Rork 2010, 2016; Frey et al. 2000; Haas and 
Serow 1993). For nearly four decades, retirees have 
congregated to the coastal areas of the Sunshine 
state. Fort Lauderdale, Fort Myers, Naples, 
Orlando, Sarasota, Tampa, and West Palm Beach 
receive the bulk of retirees seeking year-round 
warm weather, coastal living, world-renowned 
golf and tennis resorts, and international cuisine 
(Sharma 2012a). According to A Profile of Older 
Americans most recent report, the population aged 
65+ increased by 30% in Florida from 2004 to 2014 
(US Dept. of HHS 2015). In terms of migration, 
Florida lost nearly 235,000 adults aged 60+ due to 
out-migration but gained over 2.8 million older 
adults from domestic in-migration from 2006 to 
2010 (Hermalin and Neidert 2014). As for census 
estimates, Florida’s population aged 65 and older 
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approximated 19.4% as of July 2015 or nearly one 
resident in five is classified as a senior, which is a 
considerable amount given the total population for 
the state was over 18.8 million in 2015 (US Census 
2015). In some counties (e.g., Sumter, Charlotte, 
Sarasota), the percentage aged 65+ exceeds 30% 
(Pew Research Center 2015). 


Nevada 

This southwestern state has become a top destina- 
tion for older adults during the past few decades. 
With mild winters, scenic mountain ranges, and 
plentiful outdoor activities, older adults are drawn 
to this state famous for gambling, tourism, and 
entertainment. According to A Profile of Older 
Americans report, the population aged 65+ 
increased by 52% in Nevada from 2004 to 2014 
and this is among the highest in the nation 
(US Dept. of HHS 2015). In terms of migration, 
Nevada lost nearly 25,000 adults aged 60+ due to 
out-migration but gained approximately 348,000 
older adults from domestic in-migration from 
2006 to 2010 (Hermalin and Neidert 2014). As 
for census estimates, Nevada’s population aged 
65 and older approximated 14.6% as of July 
2015, an increase of nearly 3% from 2010 and 
nearly double from the past three decades (Powell 
et al. 2006; US Census 2015). Nevada’s older 
population steadily continues to increase and this 
is attributed to two driving forces: migration into 
two, large urban centers (i.e., Las Vegas and 
Reno) and aging in place in rural areas. 


Emerging Destinations 

With steady progress in geriatric medicine and a 
better understanding of how economic, environ- 
mental, genetic, and social factors influence mor- 
bidity and mortality, affluent and educated older 
Americans are enjoying slightly longer life-spans 
and a higher quality of life. Instead of seeking 
traditional retirement communities which offer 
“leisure” amenities, some of these older adults 
are relocating to regions better known for biking, 
hiking, and trail-walking — more of the “adventur- 
ous” amenities. This is evident for state demogra- 
phers have noticed substantially increased older 
adult migration into Colorado, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, and Utah 
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during the past few decades (Frey 2010; Howells 
2011; Hermalin and Neidert 2014; Sharma 
2012b). These new destinations of choice also 
offer some of the long-standing amenities sought 
by retirees — relatively mild winters with ample 
sunshine, vibrant arts/music/culture scene, multi- 
tude of options for fine dining, and quality 
healthcare in urban centers. 


Select Origins: General Observations 


New Jersey, New York, and the Midwest 
(Illinois, Ilowa, Michigan) 

As mentioned previously, residential choice is 
attributed to both pull and push factors. For 
older adults, certain characteristics of the origin 
state (1.e., sending area) may no longer be appeal- 
ing. That is, soon-to-retire or retired individuals 
may be pushed away from areas they once con- 
sidered home (Riley et al. 2016). What could be 
such potential factors? Although no longer in the 
labor force, older adults still place considerable 
emphasis on economic characteristics: income 
tax, sales tax, estate taxes, property taxes (since 
most own homes), and inheritance taxes. Both 
New Jersey and New York maintain high tax 
rates and are among the list of most expensive 
places to live for older adults (Tax Foundation 
2016; Howells 2011). An early study by Shan 
(2010) found a positive association between prop- 
erty taxes and mobility among older adults, and 
recent work by Onder and Schlunk (2015) also 
finds older adults migrate away from such states. 
Interestingly, Onder and Schlunk (2015) continue 
to find a positive association for property taxes 
and in-migration (Conway and Houtenville 2001; 
Voss et al. 1988). In contrast, recent work by 
Conway and Rork (2012) does not reveal a con- 
sistent impact on migration from state tax policies. 
Moreover, these scholars suggest causality may 
be in the other direction. That is, states may enact 
policies to attract older adults rather than older 
adults being drawn to such states due to pre- 
existing state tax policies (Conway and Rork 
2006). Although this classic problem of same- 
sign may still apply (1.e., higher property taxes 
positively associated with both out-migration and 
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in-migration), what remains applicable is older 
adults with a propensity to migrate examine tax 
rates between states and take into account how 
those taxes are used to pay for amenities. 

Older adults, who are no longer tied to work/ 
employment/family, may also find living in large, 
population-dense urban centers costly. According 
to PayScale, the cost of living for expenses related 
to energy, health care, housing, grocery, and trans- 
portation are higher for various New York cities 
(e.g., Albany, Buffalo, New York City) relative to 
several areas of long-standing and steady older 
adult in-migration in Florida (e.g., Cape Coral, 
Tampa). As Onder and Schlunk (2015) find, 
higher living costs can push older adults from 
origin states. A substantial body of research sup- 
ports the hypothesis that older adults seek to max- 
imize their fixed income by relocating to places 
with lower living costs (Conway and Houtenville 
1998, 2003; Fournier et al. 1988). This may be 
one reason why older adults exhibit amenity- 
migration into rural or nonmetropolitan areas 
(Brown and Glasgow 2008; Gosnell and Abrams 
2011). In general, housing and food costs tend to 
be lower in such areas, thereby increasing pur- 
chasing power for highly demanded nondurable 
goods. 


Implications for Public Administrators 
and Policy Analysts 


Older adult migration has policy implications for 
both the destination and origin state. Arizona, 
Florida, Nevada, and other emerging areas need 
to be aware of the economic, health, and social 
tradeoffs that come with population shifts (Das 
et al. 2009; Graff and Wiseman 1990; Robison 
and Moen 2000; Serow 2003). For example, 
healthier and more affluent in-migrating retirees 
may boost the local economy with increased 
spending (Day and Barlett 2000). These older 
adults allocate significant time to driving, 
frequenting restaurants, visiting art galleries/ 
museums/theater, engaging in community service 
activities, and volunteering (Gauthier and 
Smeeding 2003; Krantz-Kent and Stewart 2007). 
Such an inflow of activity requires communities to 
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consider greater public investments towards hous- 
ing and transportation (Sharma 2012a, b). 

Receiving regions also need to consider 
increased use of health and social services. As 
Sharma (2015) notes, some older adults migrate 
near amenity-rich destinations despite moderate 
physical limitations. If these older adults decide to 
age-in-place, then some neighborhoods will dra- 
matically shift in population structure with greater 
health needs. For example, disability is one notable 
health consideration among older adults (Sharma 
2016; Stenholm et al. 2015; Wahrendorf 
et al. 2013). The on-set of disability not only 
reduces quality of life but dwindles personal eco- 
nomic/financial resources, places a heavy mental 
and physical burden on family care-givers, and is 
costly for the state. Public service professionals 
should consider devising plans of actions that 
include (a) financial, (b) health, and (c) estate plan- 
ning education/seminars for counties experiencing 
significant older adult in-migration. 

Policy analysts and public administrators in 
sending areas must also prepare for an aging pop- 
ulation. If healthier and more affluent older adults 
leave and this coincides with (A) out-migration of 
younger adults and (B) aging in place of the 
remaining older population, then some counties 
may become aged enclaves lacking diversity, 
being deprived of economic and social capital, 
and facing a costly burden from high levels of 
cognitive and mobility disability (Frey 2010; 
Lehning et al. 2015; Michael and Yen 2014; Rog- 
ers and Woodward 1988). In this instance, com- 
munity planners and state officials must work 
together to ensure such places (1) do not become 
food deserts, (2) lack health professionals, and 
(3) offer limited open/green spaces (Park 
et al. 2015; Villanueva et al. 2015). A collective 
effort from public service professionals can 
ensure older adults maintain health and well- 
being in the built environment. Housing is another 
area of concern. Myers and Pitkin (2009) and 
Myers and Ryu (2008) highlight implications 
from a Baby boomer sell-off where certain regions 
(e.g., Midwestern and Northeastern states) may 
experience a surplus of undesirable homes which 
may sit on the market for long periods, thereby 
adversely impacting the economic and social 
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capital of the community. Public service profes- 
sionals must be aware of both increased demand 
from in-migration and increased supply from 
out-migration. 


Conclusion 


Throughout the lifecourse, individuals and families 
make decisions about where to live. Younger adults 
are much more likely to be mobile due to college, 
employment prospects, and family formation, 
while many older adults prefer to age-in-place 
(Lehning et al. 2015; McHugh and Mings 1996; 
Plane and Jurjevich 2009; Rogers and Woodward 
1988). However, for those with minimal attach- 
ment to place, later-life migration is the next step. 
With the desire to seek amenities and enjoy their 
remaining healthy years, older adults continue to 
migrate to select destinations in Arizona, Florida, 
Nevada, North Carolina, and Tennessee. In time, 
these steady and well-established streams shift the 
population structure, requiring local public admin- 
istrators, policy analysts, and other public service 
professionals to re-evaluate the economic, environ- 
mental, health, political, and social landscape. 
Emerging destinations may not see such changes 
yet. Nevertheless, proactive public service profes- 
sionals should take note. As highlighted above, a 
sizeable older adult population presents unique 
challenges to economic development, fiscal bud- 
gets, and health/social services. These challenges 
also apply to sending destinations, such as Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York. After 
outmigration of relatively healthier and more afflu- 
ent older adults, county officials should assess how 
aging-in-place will impact public service needs. 
With a thorough understanding of demographic 
changes, public administrators and policy analysts 
can ensure their residents receive optimal provision 
of services. 
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Definition 


Migrant is defined as a person that is outside of the 
territory in which he or she 1s a citizen of, is not 
subject to its legal protection, and lives in a terri- 
tory belonging to another state of which he or she 
is not a citizen and is not granted the same rights 
legally recognized as inherent by the host state of 
the status of refugee, of naturalized person, or of 
nationals. 

Trend 1s a pattern of small degrees of change in 
a situation, condition, output, or process or a ten- 
dency of a series of pieces of information moving 
in a certain direction over time that may be 
represented by a line or curve on a graph. 


Introduction 


Theoretical Origins 

People move from one place to another and from 
one territory to another. People, since the begin- 
ning of time, have traveled and migrated from 
places afar to areas nearby. Over history, people 
move from their places of origin for various rea- 
sons. These migrations are motivated by civil 
wars, natural disasters, nation building, political 
or religious persecutions, and economic expan- 
sion or depression or to simply populate the 
earth (Figueroa 2015; Hildebrandt and McKenzie 
2005). This entry limits itself to migration trends 
from three Central American states, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Honduras during the last four 
decades. It specifically looks into migration by 
Central Americans to the United States of Amer- 
ica (USA) as they envision it as a safe haven and 
land of opportunities. 

Theoretically speaking, the New Economics of 
Migration Theory (NEMT) posits that migration 
is an economic family influenced decision made 
by migrants and whose return are seen as remit- 
tances (Figueroa 2015). According to NEMT 
proponents, Central American migrants migrate 
for economic reasons. The lack of employment 
opportunities is one major factor pushing 
migrants out of their countries of origin (Donato 
and Sisk 2015). Tucker et al. (2013) argues that 
migrants migrating northward claim encountering 
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economic hardships and difficulty securing 
employment in their countries of origin as a 
major element in deciding to migrate northward. 
According to migrants, economic factors are but 
one push factor driving them out of their countries 
of origin. 


Contemporary Policy Application 


For the last 3—4 years, at the center of public 
debates about the rising numbers of Central 
American migrants, and especially unaccompa- 
nied minors, are the provisions of the William 
Wilberforce Trafficking Victims Protection 
Reauthorization Act (TVPRA) of 2008. The act 
serves as a guide for treatment of minors 
apprehended at the southern US border and 
assigns different treatment to citizens 
apprehended from both bordering countries to 
the north and south, Canada and Mexico, respec- 
tively (Reichert and Massey 1980; Fonseca and 
Moreno 1988; Goldring 1990; Durand and 
Massey 1992; Donato 1993, 1994; Cerrutti and 
Massey 2001; Donato et al. 2008; Creighton and 
Riosmena 2013). Citizens apprehended from non- 
contiguous countries, such as Central American 
states, receive a totally different treatment from 
immigration officials. Apprehended Canadians 
and Mexicans, as long as they are not trafficking 
people, are immediately processed and deported 
(Donato and Sisk 2015). On the other hand, Cen- 
tral American citizens are apprehended, detained, 
placed under removal proceedings, and released 
after being processed. For minor children, they are 
released to their parents or a legal guardian until a 
court date is established for their immigration 
hearing (Donato and Sisk 2015). 

During the summer of 2014, when hundreds of 
thousands of minors were apprehended at the 
southern US border, each minor was assigned a 
court date after processing, which oftentimes had 
a 2-year waiting period, creating a backlog of 
immigration court hearings. The long waiting 
period suggested and interpreted by Central 
Americans that the USA was allowing all undoc- 
umented minors an opportunity to receive legal 
status once they had been through the immigration 
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vetting process (Caldwell 2014a, b; Chrishti and 
Hipsman 2014). Additionally, Chrishti and 
Hipsman (2014) suggest the long waiting periods, 
as well as the Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals (DACA) program, gave potential 
migrants the perception that the US’s treatment 
of minors had changed creating the false idea that 
undocumented minors entering the USA were 
granted legal status. DACA insinuates the idea 
that minor undocumented children are welcomed 
with open arms once they touch the US territory 
and will ultimately be granted legal permanent 
residency (Donato and Sisk 2015; Sacchetti 2014). 


Classification of Migrants 


Migrants are not easily classifiable because the 
reasons for which they migrate vary and depend 
a lot on each individual’s circumstances. Koser 
(2007) attempts to classify migrants into one of 
three categories, voluntary or forced migrants, 
political or economic migrants, or legal or illegal 
migrants. Voluntary migrants are usually individ- 
uals migrating because they have been expelled 
from a certain country for various reasons. One 
example is when Idi Amin, the former president 
from Uganda, expelled the Oriental population 
out of Uganda in 1972. Voluntary migrants are 
also known as forced migrants as in the case of the 
Oriental population expelled out of Uganda 
(Figueroa 2015; Koser 2007). 

The second category of migrants identified by 
Koser (2007) is the political or economic migrant. 
Migrants under this category are usually refugees 
that migrate because in their countries of origin, 
they are not able to secure gainful employment or 
there is a total lack of employment opportunities. 
Having no employment opportunities, migrants 
are forced to look elsewhere for their survival. 
According to Figueroa (2015), political or eco- 
nomic migrants can either be low- or high-skilled 
migrants. High-skilled migrants are professionals 
trained in their countries of origin that have not 
been able to obtain employment in their field of 
training or if they have, they are underemployed. 

The third category of migrants identified by 
Koser (2015) is the legal or illegal (documented 
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or undocumented) migrant. Under this category, 
migrants entering the USA with visas (legal) and 
overstaying their visa period automatically 
become undocumented (illegal). Those migrants 
entering the USA as undocumented or employing 
fake documents are illegal migrants (Figueroa 
2015; Koser 2007). 


Who Are the Central American Migrants? 


The top three countries of origin for Central Amer- 
ican migrants in the last 20 years are from El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, and Honduras. Central 
Americans started migrating to the USA in large 
numbers in the late 1970s and early 1980s. By 
1990, the number of Central American migrants in 
the USA nearly tripled (Stoney and Batalova 2013). 
The numbers have only increased after 2000. Cen- 
tral American migrants are the fastest growing pop- 
ulation than any other region of origin from Latin 
America. “Central American immigrants’ share of 
the total immigrant population in the USA has 
steadily grown for the past five decades, from less 
than 1 percent in 1960 to almost 8 percent in 2011” 
(Stoney and Batalova 2013, p. 1). 

How do Central Americans enter the USA? 
Compared to other migrant groups in the USA, 
Central Americans are more likely to enter the 
USA as undocumented migrants and less likely 
to enter as refugees (Stoney and Batalova 2013). 
They are also more likely to attain lawful perma- 
nent residence through family petitions. There are 
certain commonalities shared by all three groups 
of migrants. They share very similar levels of 
education, socioeconomic status, and geographic 
distribution. 

Studies conducted by the Migration Policy 
Institute showed that migrants arriving from all 
three Central American countries share low 
levels of English proficiency and formal educa- 
tion. Because they have a lower level of formal 
education, they were also more likely to have 
lived under poverty conditions in their countries 
of origin (Stoney and Batalova 2013). Further- 
more, studies showed that these migrants were 
young and of working age. The minor migrant 
children apprehended at the southern US border 
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from 2011 to 2014 stated they were looking to 
establish in three US cities, mainly Los Angeles, 
New York, and Washington DC, in this order 
(Stoney and Batalova 2013). From 2011 
onward, Central American migrants have been 
mostly men. The majority of migrants are men 
but women have now started to increase in 
numbers. 


Push Factors for Migrating 


A crisis arose out of the hundreds of thousands of 
migrants arriving at the US border starting in the 
2010s. It reached an all-time high in 2014 when 
unaccompanied children started arriving at the 
border. There were also women with children 
arriving in record numbers, creating a crisis for 
US border patrol officials unable to process large 
numbers of migrants at one time. According to 
newly arrived migrants, various factors pushed 
them to migrate when interviewed. Some of the 
reasons provided ranged from fleeing the world’s 
highest homicide rates, extortions, gang- 
controlled communities, domestic violence, 
crime impunity, economic hardships, and high 
unemployment, among others (Eguizabal 
et al. 2015; Olson and Zaino 2015). 

For the past 10 years, Honduras and El Salva- 
dor have competed for having the highest murder 
rates in the world. For example, in 2007, El Sal- 
vador had the highest murder rate per 100,000 
inhabitants, 58 murders. In 2008, Honduras 
passed this number reaching 60 murders per 
100,000 inhabitants (Kennedy 2014; Olson and 
Zaino 2015; Seelke 2016). Again in 2009, El 
Salvador was number one for having the highest 
murder rate fixed at 70 murders per 100,000 
inhabitants. A year later, Honduras passed the 
record with78 murders per 100,000 inhabitants 
(Kennedy 2014). 

Territorial and economic control through visi- 
ble gang presence often results in gang-controlled 
communities. Many migrants expressed they paid 
extortions in their countries of origin to prevent 
violent acts perpetrated against their own person 
or loved ones. The various communities from 
which migrants escaped were gang controlled. In 
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order to guarantee their safety and security, gang 
members asked of each migrant to pay a certain 
amount on a weekly basis to respect their dignity 
(Seelke 2016). Domestic violence is prevalent in 
Central America, where the Northern Triangle has 
a high number of spousal rapes in comparison to 
the rest of the isthmus (Seelke 2016). El Salvador 
and Guatemala have the highest proportion of 
homicide victims under the age of 20. High unem- 
ployment rates are the economic hardships faced 
by migrants in the Central American region. Gov- 
ernments do not invest in generating employment 
opportunities for young professionals. Even after 
obtaining a university-level education, oftentimes 
professionals find themselves unemployed or 
underemployed. As a consequence, they are left 
with no other choice than to migrate north in 
search of a better quality of life. 


Pull Factors for Migrating 


There are some existing pull factors motivating 
migrants to go north. Family reunification is one 
factor that is very prevalent among all migrants’ 
decision to move north. Almost all migrants 
interviewed in the literature reviewed expressed 
having a relative living in the USA (Donato and 
Sisk 2015). One in three Salvadoreans has a fam- 
ily member living in the USA. 

Economic opportunities are also pulling 
migrants north. Many migrants claim they are 
motivated to move northward because even if 
they work in the crop fields, they are earning 
money to send back to their loved ones (Donato 
and Sisk 2015; Kennedy 2014). Sending remit- 
tances back to their families increases living con- 
ditions for the ones left behind as they are able to 
afford attending higher education and provide for 
basic necessities migrants were not able to pro- 
vide while living in Central America (Donato 
and Sisk 2015). 

Yet another pull factor attracting migrants to 
move north is the educational opportunities they 
encounter once they reach their destination. For 
example, migrants learned to read and write 
English, which increased their employment 
opportunities and earn a higher salary than those 
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that could not speak English (Donato and Sisk 
2015). Having educational opportunities as 
youngsters was also a pull factor expressed by 
mothers and their children when asked why they 
migrated north (Donato and Sisk 2013, 2015). 
Being forced to join gangs in public Central 
American schools was a deciding factor when 
migrating north for accompanied and unaccompa- 
nied minors (Kennedy 2014). 


Implications 


What are the implications for the host country? 
Are US citizens adversely affected by the employ- 
ment of migrants, documented or undocumented, 
in positions normally frowned upon by natives? 
Do natives really want to work in the fields pick- 
ing strawberries in the hot California sun or under 
unsafe and unclean working conditions in meat 
packing plants? The answers to the above ques- 
tions are no. Natives in the host country are not 
adversely affected by jobs normally performed by 
migrants because they are low paying, unclean, 
and unsafe positions that natives prefer to avoid 
(Epstein and Nitzan 2005; Peters 2014, 2015; 
Taylor and Dyer 2008). 

On the other hand, there are positive implica- 
tions on the receiving countries as remittances 
sent to the sending countries surpass the millions 
competing with foreign aid and international 
investments (Figueroa 2015). In 2012, global 
remittances reached $401 billion dollars among 
all three states (Figueroa 2015). Remittances help 
reduce poverty and improve health, education, 
and gender equality in the receiving countries. 
Remittances are sued for expenditures and invest- 
ments, real estate purchases, and founding small 
companies (Ratha 2013; Mesnard 2004). Basi- 
cally, the logic is quite simple: remittances 
increase income and income improves the quality 
of life (Figueroa 2015). 


Conclusion 


In a global era, where every state is 
interdependent upon another, states have become 
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borderless for the desolate, marginalized, needy, 
poor, and adventurous. Migrants are moving in 
waves and large numbers up north to the USA. 
The USA must come up with a comprehensive 
immigration policy for the millions of undocu- 
mented migrants already established within its 
borders. Migrants seeking a better life away 
from their loved ones and sacrificing their lives 
while working under unsafe conditions gives 
migrants an alternative to the life they leave 
behind. The push and pull factors influencing 
migrants’ decisions to move northward are 
equally determinant. Migrants in Central Amer- 
ica are looking to better their quality of life which 
they can only find in the USA. 
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Introduction 


Societal concern regarding military ethics pre- 
dates modern history, with writings on the topic 
dating at least as far back as the Peloponnesian 
Wars. Despite numerous changes in focus 
throughout the centuries, any discussion of mili- 
tary ethics has always been, by its very nature, an 
inevitably complex and frequently contradictory 
process, in large part as a result of the typical 
actions not only expected but routinely and uni- 
versally required of a professional military. In 
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essence, military forces are to defeat an enemy 
primarily by taking lives and inflicting destruc- 
tion, which in itself could be considered an 
unethical undertaking despite often being argu- 
ably justified by so-called just war or national 
security, or more provocatively as Von Clausewitz 
suggests in his treatise On War, for political ends. 
The seminal question then becomes how best to 
institute and enforce an appropriate and accept- 
able level of organizational ethics and individual 
ethical behavior in the continuously and rapidly 
evolving environment surrounding the strategic 
and tactical conduct of military operations and, 
ultimately, war. 

Even with no realistic possibility of such a 
controversial position ever garnering universal 
consensus in the United States, much less interna- 
tionally, it still seems reasonable to argue that 
developed countries have progressed significantly 
beyond previous eras when “rape and pillaging” 
by the victors was not only reported to be com- 
monplace but even encouraged. Despite such pro- 
gress since the earliest of recorded history, 
instances of undesirable actions and behaviors 
have typically been recorded in all conflicts, espe- 
cially during World War II, as recently evidenced 
by the international news media focusing on the 
question of additional apologies being demanded 
of Japanese leaders for events during World War II 
over 70 years ago. 

Internationally, the impetus for change in the 
modern era was the carnage of two World Wars 
which led to the modern Geneva Conventions and 
the Laws of War seeking to regulate even the 
types of weapons and ammunition that may or 
may not be used in an effort to reach a more 
humane approach to warfare, if, indeed, 
“humane” is ever appropriate for use in the 
same sentence as “war.” Unfortunately, despite 
such laudatory, humanitarian efforts, there has 
typically been no shortage of so-called war 
crimes on all sides of military conflicts world- 
wide. As such, it is understandable that there 
should be a strong and unrelenting focus on 
ensuring the most ethical organizational approach 
to military operations as well as to the behaviors 
of individual military personnel generally and 
specifically in time of war. 
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While military ethics training in the United 
States had previously centered on moral issues 
per se, the Vietnam Conflict in general, and the 
events surrounding the My Lai massacre and 
ensuing cover-up in particular, sent shock waves 
through the system and were clearly the primary 
catalyst for a significant focus change initiative to 
include elevated expectations for and scrutiny of 
ethical leadership. Dealing with military ethics, 
however, requires more than concern about ethi- 
cal military operations in war but needs to include 
a focus on other military operations, such as the 
fight against non-state-sponsored terrorism, and 
also on the behaviors of military personnel inter- 
nal to their organizations. As such the ensuing 
discussion will examine not only the historical 
and contemporary perspectives on military ethics 
but will also include speculation as to the future 
challenges. To clearly understand the various 
aspects of military ethics, Bryant typologies may 
be useful to reach clear definitions of the neces- 
sary focus areas of military ethics across cultures. 


Definitions and Theoretical 
Contributions 


Individual Ethics 

While all ethical or unethical behaviors involve 
actions by individuals, the discussion in this 
category centers on behaviors involved in individ- 
ual interactions, or as Bryant suggested, intra- 
occupational actions. As such, sexual harassment 
or assault by one individual on another would 
belong in this category, as would lying, cheating, 
or stealing for personal benefit. 


Organizational Ethics 

As noted in the previous category, all behaviors 
are enacted by individuals, but when organiza- 
tional cultures or climates allow, support, or 
even encourage ethical or unethical behaviors, it 
would seem legitimate to assume that a significant 
number of “individual behaviors” are a derivative 
of the prevailing organizational ethics. An exam- 
ple might be directing, encouraging, or allowing 
falsification of records or reports to present a more 
positive picture to superiors or the public. 


Military Ethics 


The Bryant Typology 

In his treatise on crime and deviance in the mil- 
itary, Bryant produced a classic typology of 
occupational deviance, some of which may 
be useful in providing definitions of certain 
aspects of military ethics. His categorizations of 
criminal behavior in the military, namely, intra- 
occupational crime (crimes against persons, 
property, and performance internal to the military 
setting), fit certain aspects of the individual 
ethics question related to such issues as sexual 
harassment and other individual interactions or 
behaviors. His typology of inter-occupational 
crime, which focuses on actions toward the 
enemy military and is related to crimes involving 
performance of mission-oriented duties, may 
also be useful in examining organizational ethics 
climates in the way military organizations deal 
with opposing forces in general and prisoners of 
war in particular (Bryant 1979). 


The Danger of the Mission Focus 

Military organizations are known for and 
expected to have a very strong mission focus; 
however, there is an inherent danger in allowing 
even such a crucial focus to become excessive 
since doing so can lead to actions, including 
unethical actions, to present a positive picture 
of mission accomplishment or success, for 
which the body count mission focus during the 
Vietnam Conflict is a prime and disconcerting 
example. 


The Danger of the Career Focus 

While the mission question focuses on organi- 
zations, individual career focus deals with indi- 
viduals seeking to act in their own best interest. 
Here too there is the danger of an excessive 
focus on individual success sometimes encour- 
aged by the so-called zero defects mentality 
related to career progression, even resulting in 
officers cheating on exams related to nuclear 
missile operational proficiency. Career focus 
can also influence the aforementioned mission 
area since leaders can influence organizations to 
take actions or avoid actions simply to protect 
their own career goals. 


Military Ethics 
Milestones 


Racial Integration 

While racial tensions and perceived injustices 
continue to plague American society, the US mil- 
itary may well have come a long way in setting the 
example for society as a whole. Despite early 
resistance, including the inevitable accusation of 
inappropriate “social engineering” and additional 
difficulties along the way, since President Truman 
ordered the integration of the military services, 
overall integration can be viewed as an ethical 
triumph, with career advancement and senior 
leadership positions fully available to all. 
A beacon of the success of that effort might well 
be former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and former Secretary of State, Colin Powell. 


Gender Integration 

Gender integration may well be a second signifi- 
cant and positive ethics milestone, albeit an unfin- 
ished one. Once again the military has set the 
example for society as a whole with integration of 
women from the previously separate women’s 
organizations in the services such as the Army’s 
WACS, the Navy’s Waves, and the Air Forces 
WAFS to full inclusion of women into most mili- 
tary occupations, even into the once unthinkable 
submarine service in the Navy. While there are 
positive factors for women in the military, to 
include being paid the same as men for the same 
work and being generally afforded identical 
advancement opportunities as men, some limita- 
tions continue, with women still being excluded 
from certain fields. Thus, despite significant suc- 
cesses, the continuing restrictions for women in 
direct combat roles, such as infantry and armor 
roles in the Army and Marine Corps and many 
special operations jobs in all services, may limit 
their career opportunities. The good news on the 
other hand is that there are ongoing and unrelenting 
efforts to open additional if not all of the jobs to 
women if they can meet the universal standards. 
Toward that goal, what has been touted as a major 
step forward is the experiment of allowing a num- 
ber of women to enter Army Ranger training as a 
pilot program, leading to the successful completion 
of the physically difficult and mentally demanding 
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ranger training course by the first two women, 
which has already led to the opening of the Ranger 
School to Army women in general — despite their 
continuing exclusion from full-fledged ranger 
organizations, at least for the moment. 


Alternative Lifestyles in the Military 

The question of alternative lifestyles in the military, 
now generally typified by the lesbian, gay, bisex- 
ual, and transgender (LGBT) communities serving 
in the military, while showing some successes in 
addressing ethical questions of fairness and equity, 
is still a complex one with the inherent inevitability 
of more challenges in the future. In the not too 
distant past, “coming out” or being accused of 
being a homosexual would generally end any real- 
istic opportunities for advancement in a military 
career and often lead to discharge. During the Clin- 
ton administration, efforts to live up to campaign 
promises led to the infamous “don’t ask don’t tell” 
approach to homosexuals being able to serve. This 
rather hypocritical approach of allowing people to 
serve as long as they did not reveal their sexual 
orientation, nor permitting any relevant inquiries, 
still meant that military personnel would be 
discharged from the service if they acted upon 
their orientation, or if the information about that 
orientation came to light. During the Obama 
administration, it seems the question may well 
have been settled, with the military recognizing 
same-sex relationships, including marriages, and 
providing benefits to same-sex partners. Although 
time will tell what the long-term effects of this 
policy might be, the change in the military of 
allowing openly gay individuals to serve seems to 
have been accepted, with little or no overt resis- 
tance, throughout the armed forces and with limited 
problems being reported. As such, one could jus- 
tify drawing a tenuous conclusion that this historic 
and contentious issue may have finally been 
resolved. 


Past Dilemmas and Problems 
The Vietnam Legacy 


Although the Vietnam War may well be just an 
unsettling memory for many Americans, it 
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remains a topic of both pragmatic interest and 
scholarly inquiry, which, on both dimensions, cer- 
tainly serves to legitimize a discussion of events 
during that distant war and its enduring legacy as 
viable contributors to an understanding of con- 
temporary military ethics. The phenomenon of 
war leading to individual and organization deviant 
behaviors was certainly in evidence during the 
Vietnam Conflict, and much of the problem can 
likely be attributed to the establishment of “free- 
fire zones” which then became the de facto justi- 
fication for the indiscriminate killing of numerous 
unarmed civilians resulting in part from the wide- 
spread “body count” mentality that became a 
measure of success for operations and the perfor- 
mance of commanders in Vietnam. The numerous 
incidents chronicled in books such as Kill 
Anything that Moves and The Tiger Force give 
credence to suggestions that some military orga- 
nizations during that war exhibited the signs of 
organizational evil described in Jurkiewicz (2012) 
book focusing on that topic and providing support 
for the posited link between events during the 
Vietnam Conflict and contemporary concerns 
regarding military ethics. 

The numerous organizational and ethical 
leadership challenges were clearly not the only 
issues influencing the military’s ethics culture 
during the Vietnam War. Indeed, there were no 
shortages of individual ethical problems, possi- 
bly the most serious of which being the 
“frageings” or killing of officers and non- 
commissioned officers by their own troops, 
often using fragmentation hand grenades, thus 
the term fragging. Drug problems, racial tur- 
moil, and self-enrichment schemes through cur- 
rency manipulation and black-marketing were 
also not uncommon. 


The Gulf Wars 

While the expectation that events during the Viet- 
nam War should and could have served as a lesson 
for avoiding such incidents in today’s conflicts, 
events such as the alleged prisoner torture at Abu 
Ghraib in Iraq and unacceptable actions in 
Afghanistan such as the widely reported “Stryker 
Brigade Murders” have again demonstrated that 
war inevitably leads to inappropriate events and 
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behaviors, and the challenges of ensuring ethical 
behavior during armed military conflicts remain. 
More specifically, the ultimate challenge seems to 
be that once an enemy is clearly identified, labeled, 
and most frequently demonized, it requires increas- 
ingly strong and proactive leadership to maintain 
ethical control of military forces encompassed by 
the stresses of combat operations. Furthermore, 
when military operations deal with brutal terrorist 
organizations, such as those currently being 
conducted in the Middle East and elsewhere, and 
are also being subjected to intense domestic and 
international scrutiny on a seemingly daily basis, 
the leadership challenges at all levels of command 
become even more pronounced. 


Contemporary Issues 


Not unlike its emergence at the end of the Vietnam 
era, the discussion of an impending hollow force 
has resurfaced as the military is faced with post- 
Iraq and Afghanistan drawdowns. While it is 
important to avoid a zero tolerance or risk aversion 
mindset among military leaders, the insecurity gen- 
erated by such force reduction environments can 
lead to a potentially debilitating unwillingness to 
take even the most carefully calculated and opera- 
tionally justifiable chances. As a result, drawdowns 
and zero tolerance for performance missteps can 
have a significant impact on performance expec- 
tations, evaluation standards, and ultimately on 
organizational goals and the performance of 
mission-related duties by individuals. Such 
stress-producing changes can thus be expected 
to interface with behavior, potentially resulting 
in generating unethical responses as evidenced 
by examples such as the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s falsification of patient waiting times to 
meet goals and even Air Force nuclear missile 
officers cheating on proficiency exams to avoid 
the consequences of no tolerance for failure. 
Unethical behavior on the part of military 
members who are under pressure to meet chal- 
lenging goals or standards, especially when tied 
directly to sanctions or rewards, may explain 
claims that lying on the part of military personnel 
including leaders has actually become part of the 
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military culture. That point was highlighted dra- 
matically just recently by multiple media reports 
suggesting that intelligence officials were pre- 
ssured into “sugarcoating” reported successes in 
dealing with the most significant modern terrorist 
threat, the organization referred to as ISIS or ISIL. 


Sexual Harassment and Assault 

While the military has indeed made significant 
strides in gender integration, integration has not 
been without problems as the number of sexual 
harassment claims and even sexual assaults, pri- 
marily against female military members, has not 
only escalated but, perhaps additionally discon- 
certing, especially to those who are held account- 
able for such incidents, has become a frequent 
focus of media reporting as well. The fact that 
even senior military leaders have been involved 
in such incidents ranging from senior officers 
pressuring or intimidating subordinates into inap- 
propriate sexual situations to one of the most 
respected top military leaders engaging in adul- 
terous behaviors does not set an appropriately 
acceptable and mandatory example for military 
members at large. 

Although putting an end to, or at least mini- 
mizing, sexual encounters between superiors and 
subordinates has become a human relations 
imperative within virtually all social organiza- 
tions in both the private and public sectors, 
doing so among military personnel, regardless of 
their sexual orientation, is of heightened impor- 
tance due to the unique level of coercive pressure 
routinely available to superiors over subordinates 
and the undeniable necessity of embracing and 
preserving that authoritarian structure for its cru- 
cial role in accomplishing the seemingly endless 
variety of missions assigned to a modern, profes- 
sional military. As such, the military will face 
continuing challenges necessitating ethical lead- 
ership in sending the signal to all military person- 
nel that inappropriate behavior relating to 
romantic and/or sexually oriented situations will 
not be tolerated. Strengthening the enforcement of 
anti-fraternization policies and vigorous investi- 
gation and disciplinary actions for violations may 
help, but also establishing a culture of respect 
between service members, and especially 
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superior-subordinate relationships, is critical, 
especially if the military has any expectation of 
continuing to be successful in circumventing con- 
gressional efforts to enter a far-reaching slippery 
slope by taking prosecutorial and disciplinary 
actions away from commanders in cases of rape 
or sexual assault. 


Budgets Versus People and Up or Out 
A significant ethical and fairness challenge facing 
today’s military leaders and its members is the 
specter of continued force reductions, especially 
as the longest wars in US history are winding 
down, as the so-called war on terrorism continues 
unabated, and as the “Russian Bear’ is aggres- 
sively reasserting itself. While eliminating people 
when the need for manpower declines is not new, 
there are ethical issues involved in the manner in 
which such actions are conducted. In the face of 
unsustainable budgets, it is understandable that 
savings are needed, and since personnel costs are 
such a major component of defense spending, per- 
sonnel reductions are inevitable. Despite their inev- 
itability, the way reductions are carried out can 
raise not only significant fairness and equity issues 
but can also have a significant impact on the way 
military personnel approach their careers and their 
duties, to include constituting undue influence on 
how aggressively they carry out their missions. 
Since 1947, the military has relied on “up or 
out” policies, especially for officer promotions, 
although a RAND Corporation National Defense 
Research Institute’s report (2005) suggested the 
establishment of exceptions to such policies, espe- 
cially for certain fields or positions (a policy shift 
being studied by the Department of Defense for 
use in certain instances as part of a broad review of 
military personnel management policies). As cur- 
rently applied, up or out policies often cause offi- 
cers seeking a career to be forced out, sometimes 
with no retirement benefits, for failing to achieve 
the required promotions along an expected or 
required career path. When personnel reductions 
are added to that process, it is not unexpected that 
a “zero defects” mentality is difficult to avoid, 
since promotion and elimination boards have 
reportedly resorted to looking for any signs in 
officer’s records that would justify either denial 
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of promotion or, even worse, selection for man- 
datory separation. The post-Vietnam Conflict era 
was filled with such problems as reductions in 
force (RIF) were aggressively applied. In contem- 
porary efforts to “rightsize” the force, the ethical 
challenge for military leadership will once again 
be how to reduce manpower and cost as equitably 
as possible, especially in the face of the very 
difficult operational tempo the military services 
have experienced since the Iraq and Afghanistan 
wars, often resulting in multiple deployments over 
relatively short time periods. 


PTSD and Veteran’s Healthcare 

Unlike the treatment military veterans received 
after the Vietnam Conflict, today’s military 
receives significant public support. Considering 
the operational tempo through the long Middle 
East conflicts, such support is the ethical thing to 
do, but post-military support for veterans has not 
been without serious problems stemming from 
ethical lapses. The long conflicts in the Middle 
East especially in the face of new dangers pre- 
sented by insider killings, improvised explosive 
devices, and suicide bombings have presented the 
nation’s veteran services with new challenges. In 
addition to the many thousands of severely injured 
veterans needing care, a new healthcare challenge 
that was not fully recognized in previous conflicts 
has emerged in the form of post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD). In the face of the many 
physical injuries and the mental health challenges 
resulting from PTSD, the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion healthcare system has been overwhelmed 
to the point of becoming dysfunctional in the 
eyes of veterans and political leaders. This 
dysfunctionality unfortunately resulted in some 
widely publicized unethical actions in hiding 
backlogs in providing veterans access to the VA 
health system. Processing veteran’s claims for 
various benefits also resulted in tremendous back- 
logs, although the VA now claims significant 
reductions in those backlogs (VA Webpage 2015, 
accessed September 30, 2015). 

Since the nation clearly owes a debt to those 
who took up the challenge of these difficult con- 
flicts, it is important, ethically and pragmatically, 
that veterans and service members receive the 
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benefits to which they are entitled. Considering 
the financial challenges facing the nation and orga- 
nizations like the VA, ethical leadership will also be 
key to achieving success in the future of that effort. 


Force Protection 

As if the number of ethical challenges facing the 
military were not already enough, a controversy 
has arisen recently in the area of what is often 
called “force protection,” or in other words ensur- 
ing the safety of military personnel and their fam- 
ilies at home, at a time when terror-linked 
organizations have called for the targeting of mil- 
itary personnel and their families by so-called 
lone-wolf terrorists in the United States as well 
as in other countries in which US forces are sta- 
tioned. The most immediate ethical question, with 
extensive long-range implications, for military 
and civilian defense leaders is what actions should 
be taken to protect people at home. Military per- 
sonnel are encouraged to avoid putting personal 
information into social media, but that is certainly 
a difficult challenge in today’s ubiquitous social 
media climate. Interestingly, although military 
personnel are routinely armed with modern, 
mission-related weapons, when they deploy and 
especially when they go to war, they are not per- 
mitted to carry weapons or ammunition when in 
garrison. When several military personnel were 
killed by a lone-wolf attack at a recruiting center 
and nearby reserve base in 2015, it raised the 
debate about allowing military personnel to be 
armed in their workplaces. The Department of 
Defense has not supported arming troops at 
home, and while the debate has calmed for the 
moment, with the number of shootings in the 
United States and now the added concern about 
lone-wolf attacks, the debate is likely to resurface 
and continue indefinitely. 


Future Challenges 


Gender Integration Revisited 

As previously noted, significant strides have been 
made by all the military services in integrating 
women into ever-expanding roles, especially 
since from an ethical perspective this has been 
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deemed the right thing to do. The highlighted 
recent success of the first two women in complet- 
ing the difficult Army Ranger School has likely 
given a renewed impetus to the effort to expand 
the roles of women in the services. On the other 
hand, as might have been predicted, there are now 
allegations in public media, albeit denied by mil- 
itary authorities, that women were given special 
treatment to help ensure their success in the 
Ranger School — claims consistent with an anon- 
ymous report by a Ranger School instructor to one 
of the authors before such allegations became 
public. Whether such accusations are merely 
unfounded “sour grapes” on the part of those 
resisting the integration of women into such elite 
roles or if they prove to be true, the ongoing 
studies, especially for the Army in evaluating 
standards and the feasibility of allowing women 
into all forward combat roles, are likely to con- 
tinue generating additional career advancement 
opportunities for women. This is especially 
important since the Middle East conflicts have 
shown that even when occupying support jobs, 
women have for years been thrust into direct com- 
bat situations. As a result, there is little evidence 
that women could not engage in all elements of 
military service successfully if they meet the stan- 
dards. The word standards of course is the seminal 
challenge, since it is clear that physically there are 
differences between men and women. What is not 
always clear, however, is whether the standards, 
as applied to certain roles, are in fact necessary to 
complete the required work, or even if they are 
indeed legitimate predictors of effectiveness in the 
performance of those roles. As such, the effort to 
substantiate the link between standards and job or 
training requirements or expectations is likely to 
continue long into the future and may well require 
Overcoming resistance from some quarters 
because of concerns about the perceived “lower- 
ing of standards.” 


LGBT Questions 

As the doors have opened for women in the ser- 
vices, they now have also opened for gays and 
lesbians to serve openly. While at this point the 
success of that effort seems assured, there can be 
no doubt that it will be subjected to intense 
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scrutiny by critics and proponents alike, espe- 
cially since there is an inherently related and 
potentially contentious question looming large 
for the future, with that question being whether 
or not the “BT” contingent of the “LGBT” demo- 
graphic will automatically be accorded the legal 
rights and military acceptance privileges that have 
now been won by their “LG” compatriots. For 
example, will openly bisexual persons be 
accepted into the military environment in keeping 
with the newly established legal concepts 
governing the military service of homosexuals, 
and how will the military deal with accommodat- 
ing openly transgendered individuals who volun- 
teer to serve in the military or who may be drafted 
by a conscription system instituted in the future, 
and/or how will the services deal with active duty 
military members who seek to change gender? Will 
the military support such changes, to include allo- 
wing military healthcare to perform appropriate 
surgeries commensurate with gender change, and, 
once gender change takes place, will any different 
standards be applied to reconstituted men and 
women? There obviously are many challenges 
still to be identified and addressed successfully as 
the effort to make military service universally 
available continues to move forward. Although 
pondering such challenges does have an undeni- 
ably compelling intellectual appeal, their pragmatic 
ramifications are equally compelling and contain 
considerably more potentially divisive conse- 
quences, not the least of which will be those that 
emerge when the legal imperatives are deemed by 
one or more of the primary stakeholders to be 
incompatible with their steadfast religious beliefs. 


The World's Police and the Never-Ending 
War on Terrorism 


For the future, there is no reason to believe that the 
ethical challenges faced by the US military will be 
limited to internal organizational and individual 
ethical issues but will inevitably involve the 
increasingly controversial role of the United 
States as the world’s police and its parallel chal- 
lenge of waging a multifaceted and seemingly 
endless war on terrorism. The US military is 
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certainly engaged worldwide, but of particular 
concern for the immediate future is its use of 
high-tech warfare or, more explicitly, killing at a 
distance. For example, and not unexpectedly, with 
drone “pilots” sitting safely at their computers in 
the United States, controlling high-tech weapons 
that are being lethally employed thousands of 
miles away, a host of ethical issues have and no 
doubt will continue to emerge. Such concerns 
already include those surrounding collateral dam- 
age, the killing of suspected terrorists without tri- 
als, the killing of Americans engaged in terrorist 
activities, and conducting such operations without 
the consent of the country where they are taking 
place. It is also interesting (both intellectually and 
pragmatically) to note that current research is even 
focusing on creating robot weapons which will 
not require human input in the decision to engage 
a target. If such efforts do progress to the point of 
becoming a realistic possibility, a host of new 
ethical questions will have to be considered. The 
rapidly changing technologies used by the mili- 
tary for intelligence gathering and warfare in gen- 
eral are likely to also raise additional ethical 
questions not, as of yet, even conceived. 


The Military and Religion 


One additional challenge for the US military that 
deserves consideration is the question of the mili- 
tary and religion, a challenge with two potential 
questions. In light of the war on terror, the first 
question could well revolve around the treatment 
and acceptance of military members coming from a 
religious background which is associated with that 
war, especially in light of the fact that there has 
already been a highly publicized incident of multi- 
ple killings of fellow soldiers by an insider — not 
only a soldier but also an officer. Insider killings of 
US servicemen, reportedly by allied religious 
extremists, have also been a nagging and all too 
frequently recurring problem in Afghanistan. 

The second question centers on the military’s 
involvement with religion at a time when religion 
has increasingly become a target in the effort to 
ensure an ever more rigid separation of government 
and religion in other parts of society. Historically, 
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the military has employed chaplains to counsel 
military personnel and provide them access to 
church services, and much has already changed 
from the days of new troops being marched to 
church on Sundays to the current policy of just 
making religious choices and churches, albeit gov- 
ernment ones that continue to be federally funded, 
available. And yet one cannot but wonder if the 
“anti-church and state” movement in American 
society might not create new ethical challenges 
for military leaders in the future. 


The International Dimension 


To this point, discussion of current and future 
challenges has focused exclusively on the US 
military with a singular, intranational focus, but 
with the current and increasingly volatile state of 
world events, much of the military’s mission is not 
only external to the United States but necessitates 
interaction with numerous other nations and cul- 
tures as well. As such, as the roles being assumed 
by women in the US forces continues to expand 
and as the inclusion of LGBT members moves 
forward, one can only speculate what challenges 
lie ahead, especially as US personnel interact with 
cultures where women are not treated as they are 
in the United States and where homosexuality and 
even extramarital heterosexual behavior may still 
be crimes for which conviction can and frequently 
does result in severe punishment. To accommo- 
date the sensitivities of such cultures, members of 
the US forces have already been required on occa- 
sion to adjust their behaviors, such as women 
having to wear covering garb that is not part of 
their prescribed military uniform and/or having to 
be accompanied by male service members when 
appearing in public. 

Reexamining the role of women in military 
services internationally clearly suggests there is 
much variation, but one point appears to be con- 
sistent, that being the fact that women’s roles in 
direct combat have consistently been limited by 
design, by male-oriented physical standards, or 
simply by personal choice on the part of female 
service members. It is questionable if that will 
change significantly in the near future. 


Millennials in the Public Workforce 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that a military with a proper 
ethical culture, being enacted by members 
grounded in clear and strong ethics-based values 
and being led by ethical leaders who are bol- 
stered by reliable support structures and potential 
sanctions for intentional ethical failings, is an 
essential institution for any modern society. In 
the United States, the high regard in which the 
military is currently held, and its intermittent 
history of being a natural laboratory for social 
equity, demands nothing less than to preserve, 
and potentially enhance, the military’s crucial 
status in society. It is through strong ethics- 
focused structures that proper ethical conduct 
can become a mainstay in the normative structure 
of the US military. 

Clearly the past, present, and future ethical 
challenges facing the military services are many, 
but the key question would seem to be whether 
enough is being done to address the issues 
highlighted herein, as well as preparing to deal 
with those that have yet to emerge. Of particular 
interest are the increasing calls, at the highest 
levels of the Department of Defense and through- 
out the military services, for a stronger emphasis 
on ethics, professionalism, and values in the mil- 
itary. In light of increasing efforts by military 
professional development schools and training 
programs and renewed efforts in military acade- 
mies on instilling the proper values, culture, and 
the appropriate military ethic, an unavoidable 
question arises as to whether these initiatives do 
indeed have the potential to accomplish their his- 
torically elusive goals, or might there already be 
evidence indicating a need for more? Considering 
the recent GAO report somewhat critical of the 
Department of Defense’s overall efforts to date 
and the efforts of the Senior Advisor for Military 
Professionalism appointed in 2014 specifically, it 
is suggested that much remains to be done to 
continue to build and maintain the proper ethics 
culture throughout the Department of Defense in 
both the short- and long-term time frames (GAO 
2015). The critical area of focus, which is, in 
essence, as old as military history itself, is likely 
to continue to be efforts aimed at maintaining or 
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even improving and then perpetuating and 
enforcing ethical leadership. If that is indeed the 
issue, the military is not alone, instead sharing yet 
another of the emerging challenges confronting 
any contemporary, complex organization, but 
within the daunting context of the uniquely dire 
consequences of armed conflict. 
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Definition 


Millennials refer to the generation of people who 
were born after 1980 and reached adulthood in the 
new millennium. Sometimes, this age range is 
extended to people who were born at the begin- 
ning of the millennium. They follow the group 
referred to as Generation X. 


Introduction 


The composition of the public workforce is 
undergoing a major demographic shift. The 
generation of people born between 1946 and 
1964, following World War II, known as the 
baby boomers, are retiring. A new generation of 
employees are now beginning their careers and 
becoming leaders in the public sector, the mil- 
lennials. While we know quite a bit about the 
baby boomer generation, their impact on the 
workforce, and their work habits, we know 
much less about millennials. Since millennials 
are beginning to make up a larger section of the 
public work force, it 1s important to understand 
millennials and their motivations to work in the 
public sector, how to effectively manage them, 
and how to develop their skills and abilities. 
Since the baby boomer generation is retiring, 
agencies in the public sector will need to 
participate in succession planning in order 
replace those employees who are retiring while 
maintaining productivity levels. Succession 
planning occurs when an organization actively 
plans for the replacement of its top-level 
executive and senior management positions by 
identifying potential candidates within the orga- 
nization and developing their abilities to work at 
the top level. 

As a generation, the millennials have some 
defining characteristics that will impact how pub- 
lic organizations function and how they engage in 
succession planning. The millennial generation 
defies basic stereotypes about their work habits 
and beliefs. Overall, they have been called a gen- 
eration that defies description. However, there are 
some things that can be singled out about this 
group and their nexus with the public workforce. 
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It is important to keep in mind that this generation 
has grown up with access to vast amounts of 
information readily available from computers 
and mobile devices as well as networks of com- 
munication from social media sources. Addition- 
ally, this generation has been shaped by the Great 
Recession. Many of them have seen their parents 
and grandparents take huge financial losses and 
in some cases lose their jobs and homes. Society, 
the economy, and changes in technology have 
had a great impact on this generation of public 
employees. 


Motivations to Work in the Public Sector 


It is often said that millennials are a “me” gener- 
ation that is overly concerned with themselves and 
less with their community and the society in 
which they live. Why would they then choose to 
work in the public sector? It would follow that as 
the “me” generation, they would be more inter- 
ested in working in the private sector and not in 
the sector that is focused on serving the 
public. This is not a correct assumption. Millen- 
nials may be concerned about themselves, but 
they also desire to work in the public sector, 
including both government and nonprofit organi- 
zations specifically because they provide an 
opportunity for public service. Millennials, like 
generations before them, are in search of work 
with meaning and an ability to contribute to the 
greater good (Ng and Gossett 2013). This could be 
because of the economic climate of the Great 
Recession that shaped their view of work and 
contributing to society. They have a desire for 
better society and contribute to issues they care 
about. Millennials want to work in areas that they 
believe are meaningful. 


Managing Millennials 


Millennials tend to desire more balance between 
work and their personal lives than baby boomers. 
They are less willing to work long hours everyday 
of the week just to get ahead in their careers. They 
would rather have more personal time away from 
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work. For millennials, the ability to have flexible 
work schedules and telecommuting options are 
important. While both can be difficult for organi- 
zations to implement due to managing the work- 
load and scheduling conflicts, they provide 
greater satisfaction for millennial employees 
who want more work-life balance. Also, not all 
work in the public sector is amenable to tele- 
commuting or flexible schedules. However, 
some governments are being more innovative 
and introducing these formats when possible. 
For example, many local governments are shifting 
to a compressed work week, to both save money 
and increase employee satisfaction. A compressed 
work week is working the normal amount of hours 
for full-time employment, usually 40 h, but in 
fewer days. A common approach to a compressed 
work week is working 10 h a day for 4 days, 
which gives employees 3 days away from work 
instead of two. Such an approach is amenable to 
millennials because it gives them more continu- 
ous personal time. 

Other than more work-life balance, millennials 
tend to need continuous affirmation about their 
work. They have often been referred to as the 
“everyone gets a trophy” group because they 
have been accustomed to receiving positive feed- 
back regardless of their performance. It is the idea 
that a person receives an “A” for effort. While this 
may be true, in human resources management, it is 
well accepted that people perform better in a pos- 
itive working environment in which they receive 
constructive criticism and some amount of praise 
for when they perform a task correctly or perform 
well overall. Additionally, when training an 
employee, it is important to provide immediate 
feedback regarding their work. This helps the 
employee to understand what they did correctly 
and what needs to be improved upon. It is a good 
management skill to use on anyone, regardless of 
their generation. 

There are a few more important points to 
understand about how to manage millennials. 
First, this generation uses social media and their 
personal devices to constantly stay connected 
with others. While it may seem like a disadvan- 
tage, managers can use this to their advantage 
with group-oriented work. Millennials tend to 
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work well in groups and can communicate with 
their peers effectively in a professional environ- 
ment. Second, millennials desire the ability to 
advance quickly. They are more likely than pre- 
vious generations to voluntarily leave their jobs 
in search for higher pay and more fulfilling 
work. They have less loyalty to an organization 
and show more loyalty to a cause or mission 
they believe in and people they work with 
(Burke et al. 2015). In connection to this point, 
the millennial generation hold both a diverse 
and inclusive working environment as being 
important (Ng and Gossett 2013). This also sup- 
ports more group-oriented work, and organiza- 
tions need to maintain a positive working 
environment if they wish to retain millennial 
employees. 


Developing the Skills and Abilities 
of Millennials 


Since it is understood that millennials are often 
seeking meaningful and rewarding work 
(Ng et al. 2010), developing their skills and abil- 
ities should focus more on how their job or role 
within an organization contributes to fulfilling its 
public service mission. Researchers are predicting 
that millennials may become the most educated 
generation; therefore, organizations can focus less 
on developing formal knowledge for this genera- 
tion. The millennial generation seems to learn best 
through active learning, which requires participa- 
tion in learning new concepts and skills rather 
than passive listening. This would make reading 
handbooks on different processes or skills diffi- 
cult for millennials to absorb. Instead, teaching 
new material on the job site would be best deliv- 
ered through on-the-job training, workshops, or 
simulations when the previous two are not an 
option. Additionally, millennials are considered 
“digital natives,” meaning that they have grown 
up understanding on how to use digital technol- 
ogy. Training of millennials should then focus less 
on teaching them how to use software and digital 
technology, and more focus should be on how to 
effectively multitask with the technology and how 
to prioritize work tasks. 
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Conclusion 


Millennials are different from previous genera- 
tions, especially the baby boomers. However, 
they still want to contribute to society and work 
in the public sector. Millennials can be as produc- 
tive and effective in public sector work as older 
generations. As organizations plan for millennials 
to replace the baby boomers, they must understand 
the characteristics of the generation in order to 
maintain productivity and retain their younger 
employees. Supervisors of millennials must under- 
stand how millennials learn, the type of work they 
desire, and the importance of a positive working 
environment and working relationships. 
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Minority Groups and Politics 


Introduction 


Public administration is commonly referred to as 
public service and public administrators as public 
servants (Denhardt and Denhardt 2015). Never- 
theless, whom does public administration serve? 
This would seem like a plain question; still the 
answer is often not clear. Logically, there are three 
options: public administration could serve the 
majority, the minority, or everybody in the society. 
The answer, of course, would depend on the 
nature of the political system. In a democracy, 
the answer would need to be the people, the public 
in general, or it is not a democracy at all. 

This image of democracy as a common rule 
nevertheless is a rather modern invention 
and a bit of a utopian invention for that. For the 
ancient Hellenes democracy was a far less ideal- 
istic option than it is portrayed today by demo- 
cratic theorists. For Aristotle (2000) and Plato 
(2008), for example, democracy was a perverse 
constitutional system exactly because it led to a 
form of government that did not serve the public 
interest, the interests of everybody, but merely 
served the interests of one special group of people, 
the majority. What about the minorities, one could 
ask? Doesn’t modern democracy instead necessi- 
tate a more comprehensive option, serving the 
common good, the same ideal Plato and Aristotle 
espoused? 

Serving the public at large would seem like a 
preferred option, but what if the society has rela- 
tively stable divisions along ethnic, racial, reli- 
gious, economic, or ideological lines and the 
interests of these groups diverge (Stanisevski 
and Miller 2009)? The issue of stability of divi- 
sions between the minorities and the majority 
brings up an even more intricate question: Who 
are the minorities? Aren’t all of us sometimes a 
minority in some specific social circumstances or 
policy issues? Is it feasible to have an absolute 
consensus on every single policy issue? What 
then is the definition of a minority? The inconve- 
nient answer is that it depends on the social and 
historical context. Ifa particular society has a long 
history of racial divisions, as is the case in the 
United States, then racial divisions might be 
socially more pertinent in delineating who are 
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the minorities. If on the other side a society has a 
history of ethnic or religious divisions, a situation 
common in a number of European societies, then 
these forms of social divisions might be more 
visible (Stanisevski 2008; Stanisevski and Miller 
2009). 

In essence, there is no single standard of delin- 
eation of a minority, but there are socially more or 
less stable divisions in nearly every society. Since 
different societies have different historical experi- 
ences, obviously the patterns of social polariza- 
tion would also vary across different societies. 
While there are relatively homogeneous societies 
in the world, nonetheless a heterogeneity of social 
composition is increasingly a frequent character- 
istic in modern societies. This social heterogene- 
ity is more often than not a product of historical 
accidents rather than careful constitutional 
designs and nation building. Does this make the 
assumption of tacit or explicit common agreement 
to a social contract a difficult proposition in any 
society that has a significant and entrenched 
minority population? 

This is a perennial problem in democratic gov- 
ernance (Dahl 2005). It is a problem of having to 
choose between the proverbial Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis: on the one side the Scylla of exclusion of 
minorities and on the other side the Charybdis of 
social polarization and dissolution of the social 
whole (Homer 1997; Sunstein 2003). This chapter 
outlines two common approaches to this dilemma: 
substantive representation and group representa- 
tion, which are then synthesized into a concluding 
segment that deals with systemic exclusion and 
points out the importance of power dynamics in 
the identity politics in public administration. 


Substantive Representation 


The preferred option, governing in the interest of 
the public at large and in defense of the common 
good, which is here called substantive representa- 
tion, is so intractable that Aristotle (2000) and 
Plato (2008) believed it can only be achieved by 
actually empowering a minority; that is to say, it 
was impossible to achieve in a democracy, 
democracy ancient Hellenic style. Instead, Plato 
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(2008) argued that the best and the brightest elites 
in the society should rule in the public interest, a 
constitutional order known in ancient Greece as 
aristocracy or which we would today more 
closely recognize as meritocracy. 

Aristotle (2000) extended Plato’s theme argu- 
ing that while aristocracy was normatively a better 
option, in practice substantive representation was 
more likely to be achieved by building a constitu- 
tionally mixed system, called polity, that com- 
bines the elements of a democratic rule of many, 
to which it leans, and an aristocratic/oligarchic 
rule of few, on which it depends. Aristotle’s 
(2000) model benefits from a healthy skepticism 
of the benevolence of the aristocracy (rule of the 
best few representing the common interest). The 
aristocracy consists of elites, which when 
empowered frequently become self-interested 
and corrupt and thus turn aristocracy into an oli- 
garchy (rule of few, generally the wealthy, 
representing special interests) (Aristotle 2000). 

Modern constitutional systems of representa- 
tive democracy are Aristotelian in nature, if not in 
displayed character. Public administration in par- 
ticular is an aristocratic aspect of the liberal polity 
whose day-to-day rule is exercised within a policy 
framework adopted by the representatives of the 
people (Wilson 1887). Since the people cannot 
govern in the daily affairs of any society of mean- 
ingful size and complexity (Stanisevski 201 1a), 
and the representatives of the people are bound 
to be partial to the interests of their constituencies, 
it regularly comes down to the aristocratic regi- 
ments of the supposed expert bureaucrats to rep- 
resent the common good. 

In this endeavor, public administrators are 
expected to be guided, not unlike Plato’s (2008) 
philosopher kings, by the virtue of their expert 
education (Weber 1946) and socialized profes- 
sional ethics (Friedrich 1940). The imperative of 
neutral professionalism is so extensive in the 
modern public service that even affirmative action 
programs in the United States are contemporarily 
defended as something that benefits the diversity 
interests of the overall community, not just the 
minority groups (Skretny 1996). As enlightened 
guardians of the common good, public adminis- 
trators are expected to strive to include the 
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minorities and represent their interests not neces- 
sarily because of a desire for fairness and justice, 
albeit individually the civil servants might have 
those values as well, but because social inclusion 
is the most effective method of governing in the 
common interest. 

This managerial consideration, effectiveness in 
governing, is perhaps more clearly evident in the 
representative bureaucracy approach to minority 
inclusion, historically the dominant approach in 
the study and practice of public administration. 
The core argument of the representative bureau- 
cracy model is that having passive representation, 
higher inclusion of minorities, eventually leads to 
active representation, more attention to and better 
implementation of policies of specific interest to 
minorities, but which also benefits the larger com- 
munity (Selden 1997). While evidence from stud- 
les varies (see Meier and Stewart 1992; Selden 
1997), the gist of the argument is that inclusion of 
minorities in public administration is not merely 
just, but it could also improve the performance 
and responsiveness of public agencies. As an 
illustration, if a law enforcement agency with 
jurisdiction in a say predominately Hispanic com- 
munity lacks a sufficient number of Spanish- 
speaking officers, as well as officers that belong 
to and understand the local culture, this agency 
would have a hard time communicating with the 
residents and establishing good community rela- 
tions. The lack of minority inclusion thus would 
impede the ability of the agency to perform its 
duties in this community. While representative 
bureaucracy model already bridges into the next 
section, group representation, the arguments are 
still well within the substantive approach to 
minority representation with a focus on effective- 
ness in protecting the common interest not merely 
particular interests of specific groups. 


Group Representation 


The negative implications of the presumption 
of neutral expertise of public administration 
for the inclusion and welfare of minority commu- 
nities were most strongly emphasized by the 
so-called New Public Administration movement 
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(Frederickson 1980). Indeed, a key tenant of the 
New Public Administration approach was the 
requirement for public servants to be responsive 
to the needs of diverse communities rather than to 
be neutral implementers of public policy. Or to put 
it in simpler terms, if public administrators are 
implementing unjust and discriminatory policies, 
then the assumption of neutrality only leads to 
perpetuating injustice and not to protecting the 
common good. In an extreme example, the usual 
defense of the Nazi officers at the Nuremberg 
trials was that they were merely following orders 
and enforcing the policies they were charged with 
implementing (McSwite 2002). 

The demand for defense of the interests and 
rights of minority communities in face of a hostile 
majority would be an essential duty even for Pla- 
tonic guardians. New Public Administration 
school of thought, however, takes the argument 
further and advocates for active support of partic- 
ular interests of minority communities as a basic 
necessity for maintaining or establishing social 
equity. Whereas representative bureaucracy pro- 
ponents still largely articulate their arguments for 
minority inclusion from within the common 
framework of efficient public service, New Public 
Administration offers an extension of Waldo’s 
(1948) assault on the efficiency narrative and 
demands group representation and minority inclu- 
sion as a matter of social equity and human right. 

The aspiration for broader minority inclusion 
as a matter of social equity reflected the time in 
which the New Public Administration school of 
thought emerged, late 1960s Civil Rights Move- 
ment, when the efforts for desegregation and rec- 
ognition of civil rights of minority groups in the 
United States regularly ran against the populist 
sentiment of the majority, but also often 
confronted the brutal oppression conducted by 
public servants in the segregated South. In such 
situations, group representation becomes more 
germane, arguably with an ultimate intention of 
blurring the dividing line between the particular 
interests and the common welfare. 

The ambition for overcoming entrenched 
social divisions through a process of segmental 
group representation is also typical of power shar- 
ing or consociational models of democracy that 
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are less frequently discussed in American public 
administration, but are widely used in discussions 
of conflict resolution and minority integration in 
divided societies in the comparative politics and 
comparative public administration literature 
(Lijphart 1977; Stanisevski 2008; Stanisevski 
and Miller 2009). The consociational approach 
focuses more specifically on the institutional 
arrangements for minority inclusion in the 
decision-making process. It requires power shar- 
ing between the major cultural groups and 
establishing mechanisms for mandatory consulta- 
tion, or even minority veto, thus making minority 
inclusion a procedural necessity. For example, our 
fictional law enforcement agency would require 
proportional representation not merely as a matter 
of enhancing organizational performance or as a 
demand of social equity but as a matter of institu- 
tional procedure and political necessity that man- 
dates sharing of power. The focus here is on 
balance of powers; a balance which often emerges 
as a consequence of a political settlement, or an 
attempt for a settlement, of a deep social divide or 
protracted conflict (Stanisevski and Miller 2009). 


Conclusion 


The focus on power sharing that consociational 
models of democracy bring directs our attention to 
a monumental issue that regularly lurks in the 
background when one discusses minority inclu- 
sion in public administration and yet it is com- 
monly sidelined. The “elephant in the room,” so to 
speak, is the issue of systemic, institutional dis- 
crimination that is so deeply imbedded in the very 
fabric of the political and social system that 1s 
quite often unrecognizable to many within the 
system and sometimes dismissed as a taboo 
(Young 2000). 

One does not need to be a radical to recognize 
the pervasiveness of the patterns of exclusion and 
discrimination that comprehensively limit the 
opportunities for the minorities to advance in 
many societies. From inequitable educational 
opportunities, residential segregation, economic 
depravity, discriminatory law enforcement, and 
the related existence of an entire prison-industrial 
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complex for mass incarceration that destroys lives 
and families, to consequent discrepancy in job 
opportunities that are essential for social mobility 
of minority communities, the systemic exclusion 
is not a momentary aberration of the American 
society, and most Western societies, but a histor- 
ical pattern specifically institutionalized to pre- 
serve the power position of one group of people 
on expense of other groups of people (Alexander 
2010). 

In part, the systemic nature of minority exclu- 
sion in modern societies is an expression of the 
failure of modern liberal societies, as Plato (2008) 
would have predicted, to come to terms with the 
increasingly oligarchic character of modern lib- 
eral democracies. Modern liberal democracies, to 
the extent that increasingly oligarchic societies 
could at all be considered as democracies, often 
end up being seized by special interest groups 
(Lowi 1969). Although special interest groups 
typically represent the interests of oligarchic 
elites, which by definition are economic minori- 
ties, they tend to exclude the lower economic 
strata that are often populated by cultural, racial, 
or ethnic minorities. 

While deeply reified economic inequalities and 
class divisions are crucially important (Cox 
1948), systemic exclusion of minorities moreover 
cannot be reduced to economics. The depth and 
the pervasiveness of systematic exclusion of 
minorities across different social and historical 
contexts force us to give some attention also to 
the psychology of group identity formation. The 
psychology of group identity formation generally 
revolves around survival of the individual in a 
congregation with other familiar individuals and 
in an environment where the unknown is com- 
monly considered as hostile (Stanisevski 2015a). 
The clinging to the group for perceived protection 
is not surprising given that the desire for survival 
of oneself and those one feels close to, such as 
one’s offspring, is a primary human instinct 
(Stanisevski 2011b). 

The awareness of the relative importance of 
ontological security in particular, and of the psy- 
chology of group identity formation in general, is 
both a drawback and a guidepost (Stanisevski 
2011b, 2015b). It is a drawback in a sense that it 
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stresses the historic intransigence of patterns of 
minority exclusion. It further acknowledges the 
relevancy of context-dependent power dynamics, 
the bread and butter of politics (Lasswell 1936), 
which typically involves group conflict and divid- 
ing people between “us” and “them.” The fact that 
Plato (2008) and Aristotle (2000) talked about 
some of these same issues of inclusion and exclu- 
sion about 2,500 years ago and we still have not 
found an acceptable solution should give us at 
least some pause for reflection. 

On the other side, developing an understanding 
of the psychology of group identity formation 
provides an opportunity for making more substan- 
tial inroads in direction of building more inclusive 
communities and public institutions by recogniz- 
ing the degree to which familiarity plays a role in 
how we approach other people and how we deal 
with them in our political or social lives. Identity 
building always requires distinction, but the more 
we realize how contingent and fleeting our iden- 
tities are, hopefully the better we could learn to 
cope with the fallouts of identity politics. 
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Misclassification of actually employed workers as 
independent contractors is one of the many ways 
that most American workers have suffered declin- 
ing conditions of labor and of social protection in 
the past 40 years. Until recently, misclassification 
was an understudied phenomenon, but recent efforts 
by workers to gain recognition as employees, by 
unions seeking to organize them, and by govern- 
ment agencies trying to enforce labor laws and/or 
enhance tax revenues have brought the issue to the 
attention of many scholars as well as the general 
public. 

Misclassification is controversial because the 
distinction between an employee and an inde- 
pendent contractor is unclear under Federal law 
and the laws of the 50 states. While the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 defined an 
employee, it did not define an independent con- 
tractor. Immediately many employers began 
reclassifying their employees as independent 
contractors, and legal disputes arose about 
whether or not their actions constituted mis- 
classification. Since the facts of how people are 
put to work vary from company to company, the 
result has been a confusing and contradictory set 
of practices and outcomes. 

In 2016, David Weil, head of the US Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division, and 
a leading scholar of employment issues, and 
Laura Fortman, a deputy administrator, 
published a blog on misclassification which 
contended that employers were “sometimes 
misclassifying” their employees in order to cut 
labor costs. The result, they asserted, was that 
many workers were deprived of their labor 
rights, including protection under the health 
and safety laws and eligibility for workers’ 
compensation and unemployment insurance 
protections. 
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There are currently 30 states that define inde- 
pendent contracting, each one somewhat differ- 
ently, and the Internal Revenue Service has its 
own definition which is used for federal tax 
purposes. In July 2015, the US Department of 
Labor issued its own interpretation. While the 
definitions vary, usually they emphasize three 
elements. First, does the company have behav- 
ioral control of the worker? The more behav- 
ioral control it has, the more likely the worker 
will be found to be an employee. The second 
criterion has to be with how the worker earns 
revenue. Does she/he have an opportunity to 
make a profit or take a loss? How is she/he 
paid? Are expenses reimbursed? The third crite- 
rion concerns how deeply integrated the worker is 
in the company business. Is she/he doing work 
that is central to the company’s business model? 
Does she/he work exclusively for this entity? Is 
there a written contract, and if so, what responsi- 
bilities does it entail? 

While some independent contractors are truly 
independent, including high-paid professionals, 
working in Silicon Valley, Hollywood, and 
the New York financial industry, and enjoying 
the flexibility of their various relationships with 
the companies that give them assignments, many 
more are low-paid workers who are misclassified 
as independent contractors. No one knows the full 
extent of the problem, because no comprehensive 
survey of contingent employment has been done 
since 2005, but this is not a small phenomenon. 
A study done for the US Department of Labor in 
2000 reported that as many as 30% of employers 
misclassified, some of their employees as inde- 
pendent contractors. A study of the New York 
state workforce in 2005 found that 10.6% of the 
private sector workforce was misclassified as 
independent contractors. 

Much worker misclassification is intentional, 
done by employers to reduce labor costs by 
approximately 30%. In part, this savings stems 
from not making required contributions to unem- 
ployment insurance and worker compensation 
funds, but it also comes from not paying state 
and federal taxes. Companies also save by forcing 
a worker to pay taxes that they are supposed to 
pay, by failing to pay overtime, and by failing to 
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pay the minimum wage. These forms of cost- 
avoidance give employers who misclassify an 
advantage over competitors who do meet their 
legal obligations. 

Misclassification is common in many 
industries. The Department of Labor’s 2016 
blog mentioned restaurant dishwashers, cable 
installers, and home care workers in particular, 
but the practice has been found in the construc- 
tion industry, trucking, package delivery, day 
labor, janitorial and building services, home 
healthcare, agriculture, poultry and meat pro- 
cessing, home-based work, the public sector, 
food processing, courier services, dentistry, 
waitressing, nail salons, nursing, clerical ser- 
vices, and landscaping. 

Misclassified workers live a precarious exis- 
tence, outside the legal protections associated 
with the employment relationship. Not only can 
they be terminated at the drop of a hat, but when 
they are out of work, they are not entitled 
to unemployment compensation. They are more 
prone to being injured on the job. Since the com- 
panies that put them to work do so only on a short- 
term basis, they don’t invest in training them. This 
leaves them victim to high rates of workplace 
accidents. They are also at risk of being made 
sick by exposures to unsafe materials. When 
they cannot work, they are not entitled to workers’ 
compensation. Their economic insecurity also 
makes them vulnerable to mortgage default and 
bankruptcy. When they attempt to find new work, 
they are not protected against discrimination. And 
all too often, they are victims of wage theft and 
insurance fraud. 

Take the case of port truckers. According to a 
2008 survey, the median wage of misclassified 
independent contractors at the ports of New York 
and New Jersey was $28,000 per year, without 
health insurance or pension benefits. That amounts 
to a shade less than $10 per hour. If the median 
independent contractor’s household of three peo- 
ple tried to live on the drivers’ income, the family 
would be living below what The Poverty 
Research Institute of Legal Services of New Jer- 
sey defines as the “true poverty threshold” for 
New Jersey, $32,484. Nearly three quarters of 
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the independent contractors’ families were with- 
out health insurance. One quarter of their families 
received no medical care at all because they could 
not afford it. 

More than one-third of the drivers reported that 
they had been forced to drive with unsafe chassis, 
exposing their trucks, themselves, and members 
of the general public to on-road accidents. Drivers 
reported that they suffered from high levels of 
stress, high blood pressure, and asthma, as well 
as work-related chronic health conditions and 
injuries. The economics of their relationship to 
trucking companies means that independent con- 
tractors drove old trucks that released high levels 
of pollutants into the truck cabs and the surround- 
ing environment. The most dangerous element of 
diesel engine emissions is a particle of 2.5 um or 
less in diameter. It is coated with more than 
40 dangerous substances. When passed into the 
bloodstream through the lungs, it causes asthma, 
lung cancer, and heart disease. Health studies 
indicate that the truckers’ heart and lung diseases, 
caused by exposure to vehicle exhaust, result in 
elevated mortality rates. 

Construction workers who labor as indepen- 
dent contractors are similarly vulnerable because 
of their economic insecurity. They are without 
access to social insurance of any kind, they can’t 
join a union, and they rare get paid sick leave, 
holiday pay, or overtime. The nonunion, small 
companies that contract with them provide little 
training; as a consequence, they suffer high rates 
of fatal accidents. Bystanders at construction pro- 
jects are vulnerable too; toppling cranes operated 
by untrained contractors have killed people and 
sparked municipal authorities to investigate the 
industry. 

Misclassification also deprives governments of 
tax revenues and contributions to social insurance 
funds. The federal government was deprived of 
between $3 and $4 billion in income and employ- 
ment tax revenue in 2013. Illinois alone lost 
between $300 million and $400 million dollars a 
year. For nearly 20 years, state and federal gov- 
ernment departments have been trying to improve 
enforcement of employment laws. To some extent, 
these efforts have been in response to pressure 
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from labor unions which have mounted political 
and legal campaigns to enhance enforcement so as 
to raise work standards and enable misclassified 
independent contractors to join unions. In Massa- 
chusetts, Mark Erlich of United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters Local 40 played a key role in spurring 
legislative action. In California, it was the Team- 
sters Union, backed by Change to Win and a 
coalition of community, faith-based and environ- 
mental groups, that provoked then-Attorney 
General Brown to initiate investigations into mis- 
classification and legal proceedings against cheating 
employers. The Teamsters’ long-standing efforts 
to expose alleged misclassification at Fed Ex have 
been the most visible of the efforts to bring mis- 
classification to the attention of government offi- 
cials and the public. Throughout most of the 
country, state enforcement efforts have been 
responses not to substandard work conditions 
but rather to government loss of revenue. The 
state reforms fall into three categories. First, 
there are laws that create the presumption that a 
worker is an employee rather than an indepen- 
dent contractor unless the employer can over- 
come that presumption by demonstrating that 
the worker is truly independent. Twenty-seven 
states have passed such laws. Second, there are 
laws confined to the construction industry that 
codify uniform standards for employment classi- 
fication in all state legislation regulating the con- 
struction industry. Third, there are laws creating 
a state commission or task force to coordinate 
enforcement by several agencies. The New York 
Joint Task Force is a prominent example of this 
type of reform effort. Its former chair, Patricia 
Smith, was later appointed by President Obama 
to head the federal Labor Department’s Office of 
Solicitor of Labor. 

In addition to these legislative efforts, the 
Office of the Attorney General in California has 
been prominent in bringing lawsuits against com- 
panies that misclassify their employees. Under 
former Attorney General Jerry Brown, now Gov- 
ernor, the Office won five cases against port 
trucking companies. After Brown was elected 
Governor, in 2010, the California Legislature 
passed, in 2011, new legislation on worker 
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misclassification, which was hailed at passage as 
the strictest and most comprehensive piece of 
legislation in the nation. 

Passage of this legislation brought about a 
flurry of lawsuits claiming back wages and other 
remedies for misclassification. In the port trucking 
industry, the back-pay awards and fines flowing 
from successful lawsuits have brought several 
prominent trucking companies into, or on the 
brink of, bankruptcy. 


Federal Reform of Misclassification 
Enforcement 


Prior to 2009, the Federal Department of Labor 
did not target cases of misclassification per se. 
Instead, the Department, with limited resources, 
attempted to identify workers who were denied 
the wages due to them. Nowhere in the Depart- 
ment’s records was the term “misclassification” 
used, and specific industries that misclassified 
employees as independent contractors were not 
categorized as such. In 2007, at a joint hearing 
on the misclassification of workers as independent 
contractors, before two House of Representatives 
subcommittees, managers of the Department of 
Labor were grilled about the meager results of 
their enforcement efforts. Multiple Representa- 
tives suggested, during questioning, that the 
Department do more to focus its efforts on mis- 
classification and to coordinate its enforcement 
activities with the Internal Revenue Service and 
other agencies. 

In 2009, enforcement efforts became a priority 
of the Vice President Joe Biden’s DOL Mis- 
classification Initiative, a program of his task 
force on the middle class. Under the new Secre- 
tary of Labor, Hilda Solis, the DOL signed a 
memorandum of understanding with the Internal 
Revenue Service, according to which the agencies 
would “work together and share information to 
reduce the incidence of misclassification of emp- 
loyees, to help reduce the tax gap, and to improve 
compliance with federal labor laws.” The next 
step was for the Department’s agencies to sign 
memoranda of understanding with state 
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Commissioners of Labor. To date, 32 states have 
signed such agreements. 

At first, enforcement actions by the DOL 
lagged due to lack of resources. From 2011 to 
2013, the Department of Labor’s own account 
reported that it had only collected over $18 
million in lost wages for almost 20,000 mis- 
classified employees. However, the long-delayed 
confirmation by the US Senate of Thomas Perez to 
be Secretary of Labor in the summer of 2013 
suggested to most observers that the Department’s 
enforcement agenda would be beefed up. This 
belief was based on Perez’ record as Maryland’s 
Secretary of Labor, in which post he aggressively 
pursued employers who misclassified employees 
to avoid paying minimum wages and overtime. 

The business community pushed hard against 
Perez, and its resistance caused Senate Republi- 
cans to hold up his confirmation for 2 years. After 
he was confirmed in July, 2013, Perez announced 
that misclassification constitutes workplace fraud, 
and he vowed to make combating the practice a 
priority of his Department. 

Similarly, when President Obama, on Sept. 
15, 2013, nominated David Weil, a pioneer 
in strategic labor law enforcement, to be adminis- 
trator of the Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour Division, a post that had been vacant since 
Obama acceded to the Presidency, Republicans in 
the Senate once again mounted opposition. Lead- 
ing business advocates claimed that Weil was 
biased against employers. A column in The Wall 
Street Journal characterized him as a “union 
lackey {who} dislikes certain industries, includ- 
ing retailers, homebuilders, janitorial services and 
fast-food outlets.” Echoing these charges, Repub- 
lican Senators blocked Weil’s confirmation until 
April 28, 2014, when he was confirmed on a 
51-42. A professor at Boston University and 
codirector of The Transparency Policy Project at 
Harvard University’s John F. Kennedy School of 
Government, Weil had advised the Wage and 
Labor Division for years and was a prime mover 
of Massachusetts’ campaign to enforce labor laws 
in the construction industry. He defended himself 
at his Senate confirmation hearings by asserting 
his commitment to creating a level playing field 
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for honest employers. In 2015, he issued an 
‘“Administrator’s Interpretation” which set out 
the Department’s policy on enforcing the Fair 
Labor Standards Act’s definition of employment 
status. That year, the Wage and Hour Division of 
the DOL reported that its collaboration with state 
labor departments had resulted in payment of $74 
million in back wages to more than 100,000 
employees. 

After Weil’s confirmation, efforts of the busi- 
ness community and Senate Republicans to block 
enforcement continued. Although Secretary Perez 
allocated $10.2 million to aid 19 states in combat- 
ing misclassification in 2014, Senate Republicans 
cut the program in 2016. The Secretary’s 2017 
budget attempts to restore the funds. 


Conclusion 


Misclassifying employees as independent con- 
tractors is one method that employers use to 
disguise the existence of an employment relation- 
ship. Misclassification occurs frequently both 
because the laws defining the employment rela- 
tionship are opaque and because the motivation 
to misclassify is strong. Employment legislation 
does not clearly define an employer or an 
employee. There are multiple jurisdictions regu- 
lating employment relationships, and these juris- 
dictions use various and sometimes contradictory 
definitions. Case law is inconsistent. 

While the opacity of the definition of indepen- 
dent contracting causes some employers to mis- 
classify workers as independent contractors, 
much misclassification is intentional, because 
employers have much to gain by denying their 
responsibilities. It is generally estimated that com- 
panies reduce their wage costs by 30% by 
avoiding unemployment and worker compensa- 
tion contributions, social security taxes and over- 
time payments. Furthermore, employers who 
misclassify are free to discriminate against 
workers without legal interference and may find 
it easier to withhold wages. They may also find it 
easier to evade responsibility for insurance claims 
and legal infractions. 
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The practice of disguising employment rela- 
tionships has become very common in the United 
States. Studies have shown that as many as one- 
third of employers misclassify employees as inde- 
pendent contractors and that many other 
employers use multiple levels of subcontracting 
to obscure their responsibility. While many inde- 
pendent contractors are high paid and truly inde- 
pendent, the large majority of independent 
contractors work in low-wage industries and suf- 
fer from precarity. They earn low wages without 
benefits. They are not protected by employment 
laws. They do not have pensions or health insur- 
ance. They are subject to unpredictable or fre- 
quent layoffs and lack unemployment insurance 
coverage. They receive little or no training, so 
they have limited chances for advancement. 
They often work long hours without overtime 
pay. They are subject to wage theft. As is true of 
many contingent workers, misclassified indepen- 
dent contractors often work in dangerous condi- 
tions, and are exposed to unhealthy substances. 
They suffer inordinate numbers of accidents and 
suffer from high levels of stress. Their health out- 
comes are generally poor. 

The extent of misclassification is currently 
unknown because regulators have lacked the will 
and resources to quantify the practice. State level 
studies have estimated that one-third of employers 
misclassify their employees and that 10% of 
employees are misclassified. In some industries, 
such as construction, port trucking, and parcel 
delivery, the practice is much more frequent. Pat- 
terns of misclassification have been identified by 
state regulators in a wide variety of industries. In 
January 2016, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, an 
agency under the DOL, announced that it would 
work with the Census Bureau to bring back the 
contingent worker supplement to the Current Pop- 
ulation Survey, starting May 2017. This step may 
clarify how many people are working as indepen- 
dent contractors or temporary workers and how 
many are holding down more than one job at any 
moment in time. 

Misclassification not only adversely impacts 
workers, but it also drains governments of reve- 
nue. State and federal treasuries lose income and 
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payroll tax revenues. In addition, state unemploy- 
ment insurance and workers’ compensation funds 
are deprived of contributions. In total, the lost 
receipts total billions of dollars annually. As 
state and local governments began to suffer from 
fiscal stringency at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury, some turned to enforcing employment laws 
as a means of enhancing revenue. They passed 
legislation defining independent contracting and 
misclassification and began mounting enforce- 
ment efforts. In the wake of the new legislation, 
lawsuits against employers for wage theft became 
more frequent. In the port trucking industry, the 
overwhelming majority have succeeded. After a 
congressional oversight hearing in 2007 which 
exposed the passivity and underfunded nature of 
US Department of Labor action, the federal gov- 
ernment tightened its enforcement. President 
Obama’s appointee as Secretary of Labor prom- 
ised vigorous enforcement and negotiated partner- 
ships with federal and state agencies to combat 
misclassification. Thirty-two states have signed 
memorandums of understanding with the federal 
Labor Department. Vice President Biden 
launched a Misclassification Initiative which 
succeeded in increasing funding for the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor, 
although Senate Republicans rescinded funding 
for fiscal year 2016. Business advocates vilified 
David Weil, President Obama’s nominee to 
administer the Wage and Hour Division, which 
had been without a leader for more than 4 years, 
before confirming him after a 7 months delay. 
Misclassification of employees and employer 
disguising of the employment relationship is a 
worldwide phenomenon. The International Labor 
Organization has taken up the issue and recom- 
mended new regulations and enforcement enforce- 
ments. So far, its efforts have been thwarted by 
business opposition. As a result, the standard 
employment relationship, as it emerged in Fordist 
economies in the twentieth centuries, is being 
undermined. The legislation passed throughout 
the world to regulate that relationship is becoming 
outdated and inadequate. Workers find themselves 
in an ill-defined borderland, a grey zone, where 
confusion reigns; standards are shifting, lowering, 
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or disappearing; and abuse is rampant. While the 
flexibilization of work is creating new opportuni- 
ties for innovation and entrepreneurship, for most 
workers, the result is a retreat to the conditions 
prevailing before regulation began, a jungle of 
insecurity and exploitation. The effort to redefine 
the employment relationship, to prevent abuses 
new and old, and to encompass technological 
changes in the work environment, is in its infancy. 
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Synonyms 


Crime in NPOs; Dark side of nonprofit organiza- 
tions; Deviance and misconduct in NPOs; Deviant 
Voluntary Associations (DVAs); Fundamentally 
deviant NPOs; Non-conventional NPOs; Partly 
deviant NPOs; Rule-breaking in or by nonprofit 
organizations (NPOs); Tolerable deviance in 
NPOs; Unconventional NPOs 


Definition 


Deviance: refers to rule-breaking in some socio- 
cultural system, such as a society or nation-state, 
where prevailing system customs and norms are 
viewed as the rules. There is a spectrum of seri- 
ousness of deviance in any such system at any 
given historical time period. 

Misconduct: is mild, tolerable deviance, while 
crime 1s serious deviance that violates one or 
more laws of the sociocultural system or nation. 
Deviance: in nonprofit groups is behavior enacted 
in or by a nonprofit group that violates one or 
more of the laws or moral norms of the society 
in which the group is embedded. 
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A deviant nonprofit group: is a nonprofit group 
that deviates significantly from certain laws or 
moral norms of the society. 

A Deviant Voluntary Association (DVA): is an 
association with one or more major goals or 
usual means of achieving major goals that deviate 
from the moral norms or laws of the surrounding 
society at the time. 


Introduction 


An objective, scientific field or discipline centered 
on nonprofit sector (NPS) research can only be built 
wisely with full understanding of the objective 
realities of all its phenomena. All kinds and aspects 
of nonprofit sector groups, both informal and for- 
mal NPOs, as well as all individuals involved in the 
NPS, such as paid-staff and volunteers of NPOs of 
different kinds merit careful study, including empir- 
ical research and theory about both the potentially 
or actually beneficial and the potentially or actually 
harmful aspects of NPOs. 

The potential or actual negative or harmful 
aspects associated with the nonprofit sector have 
been termed the Dark Side of voluntarism, referring 
to nonaccountability and deviance by NPOs. This 
Dark Side refers to all kinds of perceived rule- 
breaking, deviance, and misconduct by NPS indi- 
vidual participants, formal and informal 
volunteers — both regular and episodic, paid staff, 
officers, and committee or board members, as well 
as by informal NPS groups, mainly voluntary asso- 
ciations, and by formal NPOs at every territorial 
level, from International NGOs or INGOs, down to 
block and building associations, throughout human 
history and all over the world. The main focus in 
this chapter is on nonprofit groups and organiza- 
tions, rather than on individuals in the nonprofit 
sector or on the profit sector as a whole. 

Acknowledging Dark Side phenomena is not 
meant to endorse or condone its occurrence, but 
rather it is suggestive of efforts by the social 
scientists to engage in the scientific examination 
of them. Potential harmful or negative effects do 
not necessarily translate into actual harmful or 
negative effects, but it is wise to know about 
such possibilities. Identification of deviance or 
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dysfunction and their causation enables the pre- 
vention or amelioration of potential risks of Dark 
Side phenomena. Moreover, there are virtually no 
human activities, including human activities as 
group members or participants, which do not 
have their potential negative aspects, however 
positive their main effects may be in the long- 
term. Some Dark Side phenomena that seem to 
have direct harmful or negative effects on the 
participants, or on the larger society, may have 
very beneficial or positive longer-term effects, 
either for the individuals or the group involved 
or for the larger community, society, and world, 
or both. Successful social movement organiza- 
tions are but one example here. For instance, 
the anti-slavery movement in the 1800s in 
England and the USA was strongly resisted ini- 
tially by the general public, by most businesses, 
and by the government. 

Highlighting the Dark Side of NPOs, or of NPS 
phenomena more generally, is ultimately a meta- 
phor and overgeneralization for the purpose of 
communication and emphasis. There is clearly a 
spectrum of shades of beneficial brightness to 
harmful darkness of NPS phenomena, applying 
evaluative criteria in terms of impacts resulting 
from actions by NPOs or any individuals in the 
NPS. This spectrum ranges from the positive, 
bright pole of almost totally good, beneficial, 
and benevolent, such as the charitable nonprofit 
service work of Mother Theresa and her Roman 
Catholic religious order as an NPO. In the middle 
of the spectrum is a neutral or gray phase of the 
harmless, inoffensive, and innocuous NPO activ- 
ity, such as a grassroots association of model train 
enthusiasts. At the dark, negative pole of almost 
totally evil, harmful, and detrimental, truly dark 
side of NPOs are Deviant Voluntary Associations 
or DVAs, such as the German Nazi Party and its 
affiliates under Adolf Hitler from 1921—1933, 
when it was still an NPO, not a part of the German 
Third Reich 1933+. 


Arguments for NPO Dark Side Research 


The following section outlines several important 
reasons why there is a need for more empirical 
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work and theory with respect to the Dark Side of 
NPOs: 


1. An informed understanding of the Dark Side 


can provide a more objective and balanced 
approach to NPS scholarship, helping to 
Overcome widespread boosterism among 
many scholars and especially practitioners. 
Boosterism, or the tendency to focus solely 
on the positive aspects of the NPS, runs the 
risk of overlooking or deemphasizing critical 
flaws or dysfunctions. Too many researchers, 
observers, and leaders in this field talk and act 
as if the sector were indeed angelic or sancti- 
fied (e.g., Wagner 2000: Chap. 5), with only 
beneficial activities and outcomes. 

. Studying the Dark Side can connect the field of 
nonprofit research more clearly and effectively 
to the general study of crime, deviance, law, 
and regulation — criminology, penology, devi- 
ance studies, criminal justice studies, police 
science. This linkage very much needs to be 
developed and strengthened in order to pro- 
mote scientific and scholarly objectivity. 

. Dark Side study can better provide useful, 
practical advice to policy-makers and leaders, 
paid staff, and volunteers in all sectors of 
society regarding the prevention, monitoring, 
and appropriate sanctioning of deviance and 
misconduct in and by NPOs. For instance, 
knowledge of the determinants of or influences 
on fraud or theft in NPOs can help prevent 
or reduce the occurrence of such NPO Dark 
side events (Zack 2003). Liability issues and 
other aspects of NPO risk management and 
accountability are very real practical concerns 
for all larger NPOs these days, and control- 
ling NPO deviance is one central concern of 
risk management. 

. Dark Side study can potentially increase the 
future viability and survival of specific NPOs 
valuable to society in the longer term. Fairly 
recent events in the USA show that even a 
very large and well-known nonprofit can 
have a Dark Side scandal that leads to its 
demise within a single year, as occurred in 
2009-2010 for the national US NPO named 
Association of Community Organizations for 
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Reform Now (ACORN). This rapid demise 
for a national or other territorial level NPO 
could potentially happen to any voluntary 
organization anywhere. Even when such a 
Dark Side scandal does not cause the demise 
of an NPO, such crime or misconduct can 
deeply harm future resource attraction, as 
occurred temporarily for the United Way of 
America in the 1990s, when its top leader 
William Aramony was imprisoned for his 
crimes in that NPO. 

5. Dark Side study and resulting practical 
improvements in NPO management and con- 
duct could help to increase societal support for, 
and giving to, NPOs generally and to the NPS 
as a whole. The beneficial result nationally 
might be greater donated time, money, and 
objects, including human blood and organs, 
and greater government and business sector 
support of the NPS. This could result partly 
from reducing the number of high profile NPO 
misconduct or deviance scandals, which tend 
to have a negative effect on general public 
attitudes as well as on government and 
business sector attitudes toward the NPS and 
its groups or activities (e.g., Smith et al. 201 6b: 
Chap. 49). 

6. Investigating the Dark Side of the NPS can 
contribute to an improved understanding of 
effectiveness, impact, and efficacy of the NPS 
and its participant NPOs and also its individual 
participants by pointing out the preventable 
causes of deviance and misconduct and the 
problems of regulation and misregulation of 
the NPS and NPOs (Corbett 2011; Smith 
2017a; Smith et al. 2016a: Chaps. 41, 54). 


Relativity of NPO Deviance and 
Misconduct 


NPS Dark Side activities, as in other sectors of 
society, vary greatly in their shades of beneficial 
brightness to harmful darkness according to the 
ideologies and attitudes of observers or critics. 
Perceived deviance, as rule-breaking, can be 
quite relative. In complex, contemporary socie- 
ties, as contrasted with much earlier, simpler, 
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high consensus, preliterate societies, one person’s 
or one group’s deviance may be another person’s 
or group’s principled virtue or benevolence 
toward society or all mankind. Hitler and his 
Nazi Party true believers were convinced that 
they were helping all mankind by killing all 
Jews, Slavs, gypsies, and homosexuals so as to 
“purify the Aryan race.” One person’s terrorist or 
revolutionary can be another person’s freedom 
fighter or hero. For political liberation struggles, 
which label ends up being applied by history to 
the challenging group or movement often depends 
upon who wins the struggle, rebellion, or war, 
whether a conventional war or guerrilla war. 

Revolutionary sociopolitical movements and 
groups have overthrown absolute monarchs, colo- 
nial governors, and all manner of other autocrats 
while seeking self-government and, sometimes, 
representative democracy in the past 200 years 
of human history around the globe. These move- 
ments and their component groups, usually 
Deviant Voluntary Associations, or DVAs, have 
nearly always been labeled by dominant elites, 
and many times also by the general public, as 
dangerous, even depraved, deranged, fanatics, 
madmen or mad-people, terrorists, traitors, rebels, 
seditionists, revolutionaries, etc. Such was the 
case in terms of labeling by the British monarchy, 
British leaders in the American colonies, and 
even British sympathizer colonists when many 
American colonists rose up against their British 
rulers and started the successful American Revo- 
lution in the late 1700s, with DVAs playing a 
crucial role as Committees of Correspondence 
and local voluntary militias. 

These examples show clearly that the identifi- 
cation and labeling of rule-breakers as deviants 
and rule-breaking events as deviance are complex 
and multi-faceted, often disputed by conflicting 
stakeholders in a situation. So, too, the specific 
nouns and adjectives used to stigmatize political 
opponents are also problematic, especially in 
struggles for the liberation and freedom of nations 
or ethnoreligious categories of people in a given 
society or nation-state. There are at least four key 
facets of the relativity of the label and concept of 
deviant, and also deviance, and all of the more 
specific, often pejorative, labels used to 
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characterize people with different values and 
norms, let alone races and ethnoreligious 
traditions. 


The Relativity of Group Perspectives on 
Deviance 


One facet of this broader relativity is that deviance 
can be, and often is, defined in opposite or very 
different ways by any given in-group vs. 
out-group, that is, depending on the specific 
group perspective being used as a vantage point. 
William Shakespeare wrote the truth when he had 
one of his characters say, “There is nothing either 
good or bad but thinking makes it so.” Members 
of, or participants in, a deviant NPO or DVA often 
see themselves as “good people doing the right 
things.” However, their larger society, especially 
government authorities, may often see them as 
“bad people doing the wrong things.” The larger 
global society may generally side with one or the 
other of these two alternative perspectives, or may 
have a still different perspective, perhaps more 
mixed and doubtlessly variable among nations, 
among ethnoreligious categories of people, and 
through time and history. 

As an example, among members of deviant 
new religions, sometimes pejoratively termed 
cults, consider the Hare Krishna, technically, the 
International Society for Krishna Consciousness/ 
ISKCON. Beginning in America and spreading 
elsewhere, nonmembers in the 1970s and 1980s 
were usually seen by ISKCON participants as 
extremely evil, even as devils. By contrast, for 
many years after ISKCON’s founding in 1965, 
most Americans’ attitudes towards the Hare 
Krishnas were that they were weird but harmless, 
as members of an initially Eccentric DVA in 
present terminology. When the Hare Krishnas 
started bothering people systematically at airports, 
giving flowers or their religious books then 
demanding donations, attitudes often shifted 
toward their being seen as a genuine nuisance 
but still harmless. 

Later, more extreme and illegal deviance by 
some Hare Krishnas led to sensational exposés 
in the mass media and books. These deviant acts 
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by some Hare Krishnas and sensationalizing of 
such events in the mass media helped shift public 
attitudes toward the extreme negative end of the 
spectrum. Such shocking events occurring in the 
1980s on the heels of the Jonestown mass suicide 
in 1978 in Guyana, and a growing anti-cult 
movement in America and elsewhere, led to 
increasing stigmatization and more negative 
labeling of ALL new religions and their partici- 
pants, not only ISKCON. 


The Relativity of Degree of Societal 
Consensus on Norms and Customs 


A second facet of this relativity of deviance is that 
broad, let alone virtually total, societal consensus 
on values, customs, and norms is rare and usually 
nonexistent in most contemporary nations. In pre- 
literate societies, reaching back from about the 
1800s globally to more than two hundred thou- 
sand years ago, high consensus on customs-norms 
was usually present, based on more recent, anthro- 
pological studies of pre-contact tribes. As ancient 
civilizations, monarchies, and empires began to 
arise roughly 5,000 years ago in Egypt and later 
elsewhere, smaller high-consensus societies were 
assimilated into larger agglomerations, where 
overall consensus was weaker. We lack accurate 
information on most of the population’s values 
and normative attitudes for most or all pre- 
industrial societies, because representative sample 
surveys of the population were rarely or never 
done until the mid-twentieth century. 

The European Values Survey (EVS) and more 
recent World Values Survey (WVS) in the past 
three decades have begun to remedy this huge gap 
in our knowledge of contemporary societies. 
Historians have, through the ages, customarily 
written only or mainly about the national elites 
and government matters, including wars, with 
little if any focus on the lives or attitudes of 
the general population until quite recently, as 
the social and institutional history of the past 
50+ years. But such larger, conglomerate, pre- 
industrial societies also probably lacked broad 
consensus on anything more than a small num- 
ber of values and norms. The WVS data show 
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clearly the current lack of consensus on values in 
both preindustrial and industrial or even post- 
industrial societies. 

In modern nation-states, owing to technologi- 
cal advances, we now have the powerful, nation- 
wide, more consistently socializing influences of 
mass formal education and widespread exposure 
to the mass media, including now the Internet and 
its wide variety of content, plus other personal- 
social electronic media. As a result, the breadth of 
consensus on certain key values and norms in 
such nations is probably much greater in extent 
than in the intervening period between the rough- 
ly 200-millennia-long dominance of preliterate 
societies on our planet, roughly until two or 
three millennia ago, down to industrial and post- 
industrial society dominance, roughly from the 
mid-1800s on to the present. Even in the most 
educated contemporary societies with high mass 
media and Internet-personal-social electronic 
media exposure, recent national surveys show 
wide internal variations in many values, customs, 
and norms, let alone across nations. 


The Relativity of Changing Deviance 
Attitudes-Perceptions Over 
Historical Time 


What is perceived by many or even most people in 
a given society as deviant at any given time in its 
history may not have been perceived as deviant 
earlier in that society’s history or be seen as devi- 
ant later in its history. In most prior agrarian 
societies for many centuries before the 1900s, 
women were generally treated as objects, not as 
persons, and had few if any rights. In fact, public 
attitudes toward a person, organization, or nation 
can change overnight. For example, consider the 
galvanizing effect on attitudes toward Japan and 
the Japanese of the US population right after the 
Japanese sneak attack on Pearl harbor in 1941 or 
the similar effect of the 9/11/2001 Al Qaeda ter- 
rorist plane crashes into the New York World 
Trade Center on attitudes toward terrorists and 
especially Muslim terrorists. The general long- 
term trend for the past century in global society 
has been for fewer and fewer types of behavior 
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and beliefs to be seen as fundamentally or intol- 
erably deviant. People worldwide, especially edu- 
cated people, are gradually, if only very slowly, 
becoming more tolerant of differences in values, 
customs, beliefs, and behavior by people in other 
nations and other racial or ethnoreligious groups. 
The Internet, increasing formal education, and 
ever more widespread globalization through the 
mass media support this trend. 

Such broad attitude-perception changes are 
especially likely where some sociopolitical move- 
ment in a given society or elsewhere in the world 
has worked hard to gain more public tolerance of, 
and empathetic understanding for, a particular 
type of behavior, custom, belief, value, trait, or 
other characteristic that was previously stigma- 
tized. Examples are the gay and lesbian rights 
movement in Western societies in the past 
75 years and similarly the movement for rights 
of the physically or mentally disabled. One major 
part of this global trend toward more tolerance 
is termed multiculturalism — the tolerance and 
acceptance of the validity or moral rightness, or 
at least tolerability and minimal acceptability, of 
various ethnic, racial, and cultural differences 
within and among different nations. 


The Relativity of Long-Term 
Contributions to Positive Social Change 
and Ethical Evolution 


Many DVAs and their larger social movements, if 
present, seem initially very harmful and danger- 
ous, especially to governments, many businesses, 
and to the categories of people the DVAs are 
attempting to change, which are often the general 
public — nearly everyone. But many of these 
DVAs and their larger sociopolitical movements 
turn out in the long run to have great benefits for 
the general population of their nations or even 
of the whole world. Prominent examples of such 
ethical evolution are the abolition of slavery, equal 
rights for women, environmental conservation 
and ecological balance, civil rights for people of 
color, tolerance and rights for homosexuals, fair 
labor practices by employers, and equal rights for 
the disabled (Smith 2017b). 
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Among other aspects, the Dark Side of the NPS 
and NPOs thus also includes significant social 
system-challenge attempts by DVAs that are 
based on very positive, humane, social values. 
These high-principled, system-challenging Dis- 
senting DVAs have sought, often successfully, 
sociocultural change and ethical evolution of 
human society in pursuit of human rights, civil 
liberties, social justice, security, peace, tolerance, 
poverty alleviation, ecological balance, and opti- 
mal human individual and societal development. 
Some sociopolitical movement and one or more of 
its component DVAs has initiated nearly every 
important, positive form of sociocultural change 
and ethical evolution in societies all over the 
world and throughout human history, ranging 
from the abolition of slavery to the creation 
of public zoos, A to Z, but especially since 
about 1800, with the Industrial Revolution and 
its accompanying organizational revolution. 
(Smith 2017b). 

Gamson’s (1990: 53) path-breaking study of a 
random sample of American social movement 
organizations from 1800 to 1945 showed that 
about half (49%) of such challenging groups stud- 
ied achieved some significant new advantages. 
This is an astounding track record of success in 
changing American society for the better. The new 
advantages resulted for the targets of benefit, 
which might have been the challenging group 
members or some nonmember category or group 
of people, sometimes most or all of American 
society. Gamson carefully did random sampling 
(p. 287) of social movement groups in America 
for this 145-year period. Thus, these results 
can properly be generalized to the more than 
five hundred national, sociopolitical movement- 
linked, challenging groups as DVAs that existed 
in this period in America but that were mostly not 
studied in Gamson’s actual sample. 

Similar results are likely for other, currently 
industrial or postindustrial nations of the world 
that have, or have had for significant historical 
time periods, democratic governance structures. 
Tilly’s (2004: 140-143) analysis of social 
movement organizations from 1768 to 2004 in 
Western Europe and North America suggested 
that social movements sometimes cause more 
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general democratization in nations but can also 
have the reverse effect or no effect on democra- 
tization, whatever other main effects they 
have had. 

Dalton’s (1994: 187) study of 64 Western 
European national or transnational environmental 
social movement organizations, often as DVAs, 
indicated that the social movement leaders saw 
protest by itself as relatively ineffective. Protest 
and related direct political activities were used 
often or sometimes by 48% of the environmental 
groups studied (p. 183). But leaders viewed such 
actions as most effective when backed up and 
followed though by more conventional group 
political activities (pp. 195—198). In general, the 
environmental social movement and its major 
social movement organizations have had a 
substantial positive impact in Western Europe 
in the past few decades. This has been clearer 
for the conservation social movement groups 
than for the ecological balance social movement 
groups (pp. 256-259). 


Deviance and Misconduct in 
Conventional or Mainstream NPOS 


Approaching milder aspects of NPO deviance by 
way of studying nonprofit agency accountability 
has been growing in favor recently in the broader 
research and practice literature. The practical 
issue of accountability, potential or actual devi- 
ance in present terms, in charitable and other 
NPOS is a very old one, tracing back at least 
800 years (Fishman 2007). But increasing 
numbers of people in the fields of nonprofit 
management or administration and foundation 
governance are getting interested in the subject. 
They approach this topic of accountability mostly 
from the standpoint of practical steps that need to 
be taken to avoid deviance, often referred to more 
euphemistically as nonaccountability or norm- 
breaking. They very rarely focus on doing empir- 
ical research about the nature and causes of devi- 
ance in and by NPOs. The work of Corbett (2011), 
Jordan and van Tuijl (2007), and Zack (2003) 
are examples of this growing interest in the 
accountability of NPOs. 


Misconduct and Deviance by Nonprofit Organizations 


The Dark Side of the NPS clearly exists 
objectively in all contemporary nations, as 
evidenced by recurring, credible reports in most 
of the news media, especially newspapers, regard- 
ing NPO deviance scandals, mostly dealing 
with conventional nonprofit agencies or founda- 
tions (e.g., Fremont-Smith and Kosaras 2003; 
Gibelman and Gelman 2001; Greenlee et al. 
2007). A few well-known examples involving 
conventional NPO deviance in or affecting the 
United States would include the on-going current 
scandal of child molestation by Roman Catholic 
priests in America, and the William Aramony 
financial abuse scandal at the United Way of 
America in the early 1990s. Several overviews 
of deviance in NPOs, both agencies and associa- 
tions, now exist (e.g., Smith et al. 2016a, b: 
Chap. 54; Zack 2003). Several books broadly 
critique NPOs for misconduct and deviance, 
especially in the USA (e.g., Fishman 2007; 
Smith 2017a; Wagner 2000). 


Deviance and Misconduct in Deviant 
Voluntary Associations (DVAS) 


Most NPOs are conventional or mainstream in 
their goals and means of achieving them, abiding 
by prevailing laws and moral norms of their soci- 
ety at the time. However, a very small percentage, 
perhaps one percent or less, of NPOs are persis- 
tently deviant and unconventional from their ori- 
gins. Because members and often all or most 
leaders are volunteers, with no paying jobs to 
lose, voluntary associations are statistically more 
likely to involve deviance than are paid-staff- 
based nonprofit agencies. Much of the serious 
deviance in nonprofit agencies involves stealing 
or misusing money in some way (Greenlee et al. 
2007; Zack 2003), and there is little money in 
most voluntary associations, especially GAs as 
local ones. 

This tiny percentage of associations termed 
fundamentally Deviant Voluntary Associations 
(DVAs) are nearly always deviant from their ori- 
gins or founding, as suggested above. Trans- 
forming from a conventional, non-deviant 
association to a DVA is historically very rare, 
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according to qualitative research. Accepted moral 
norms are taken to mean customary definitions of 
right and wrong activities, including speech or 
other communication, held by a substantial plu- 
rality of normally socialized adults in the society. 
A more stringent definition of accepted moral 
norms could insist on a 51% majority of normally 
socialized adults. Laws may be customary com- 
mon laws or enacted laws, from a legislature or 
other government authority, including an autocrat. 

There are three main types of DVAs, varying in 
their extent and duration of deviance, according to 
Smith (2017a): Eccentric, Noxious, and Dissent- 
ing, described as follows: 


Eccentric DVAs 

Among the very tiny percentage of DVAs in any 
society, the vast majority seem to fall into the 
category of Eccentric DVAs. Even though they 
are actually innocuous, Eccentric DVAs are 
usually stigmatized and derided initially by 
many people in their societies of origin, and are 
often repressed by government authorities. How- 
ever, these Eccentric DVAs are, by definition, 
innocuous in actually causing little objective 
harm. Any actual harm present tends to affect 
the DVA members mainly or solely, and the mem- 
bers usually endure this harm voluntarily. Further, 
this supposed harm is mainly in the eyes of non- 
members or disgruntled former members, not seen 
by the active members themselves as self- 
perceived victims. Some examples would be 
innocuous new religions such as modern witches’ 
covens, odd left or right wing political parties, and 
sexual deviance groups like group marriage or 
swingers’ groups. Eccentric DVAs represent the 
broad middle ground or gray area of the Dark Side 
of the NPO spectrum. 


Noxious DVAs 

By contrast, Noxious DVAs represent the Darkest 
of the Dark Side of the NPO spectrum, having no 
redeeming positive values. But they are very rare 
among all associations, and even among DVAs. 
Such Noxious DVAs are objectively and signifi- 
cantly, often substantially, harmful and violent, 
even lethal, in an enduring way to their members, 
to the targets of their activity, to the larger 
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community or society, or to some combination 
of these. Their deeply and pervasively harmful 
effects often go far beyond their effects on their 
members. Some examples here would be certain 
terrorist organizations and violent hate groups: 
The German Nazi Party from 1921 to 1933, 
when it was still essentially a DVA not an arm of 
government, but also thereafter, taking full power 
from 1933-1945; the Ku Klux Klan/KKK in 
America in the 1860s—1890s, the 1920s, and 
later in the 1950s—1960s; and Al-Qaeda in the 
past three decades. 


Dissenting DVAs, as the Dark Energy of 
the NPS 
The relatively beneficial and positive part of the 
Dark Side of NPOs are Dissenting DVAs, which in 
some way are trying to change or improve the 
status quo from their own perspective and also 
from the longer-term perspective of later history. 
Such DVAs are routinely stigmatized and criti- 
cized by nonmembers and especially by the gov- 
ernment of their society when they first mount 
their challenges. Some examples are world reli- 
gions, such as Christianity and Islam when new, 
1800s social movement organizations/SMOs advo- 
cating antislavery and woman’s voting rights, and 
the underground resistance organizations during 
World War II in Nazi-occupied European nations. 
However, many Dissenting DVAs are also rec- 
ognized decades or longer later as contributors to 
positive social change and ethical evolution in 
their societies (Smith 2017a, b). Of course, not 
all Dissenting DVAs turn out to have significant 
long-term positive societal consequences, but the 
ones that do have often changed human society 
for the better permanently (Smith 2017b). 
Dissenting DVAs can be seen particularly as 
the Dark Energy of the NPS. This view builds on 
the conception of volunteerism as a form of 
potentially renewable, natural energy. Dissenting 
DVAs are Dark Energy because the volunteerism 
they generate or mobilize initially deviates in 
major goals or means from existing laws or 
moral norms of their society. Dissenting DVAs, 
and perhaps other DVAs (especially a few Eccen- 
tric DVAs), also deserve to be seen as a special 
kind of energy because they often cause or 
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energize major societal reactions, including even- 
tually mass mobilization for their goals and often 
pervasive and significant societal change, if suc- 
cessful (e.g., Gamson 1990: 53). 

More broadly, there is a potential and often 
actual Dark Side to all individual and group 
behavior in any institutional activity area or sector 
of society. For instance, there are deviant groups 
in such institutional areas as the family, education, 
religion, leisure, communication media, politics, 
and the economy — both conventional and under- 
ground. It is human to be selfish and even harmful 
to others at times, sometimes persistently. It is also 
usually human, but perhaps to a lesser extent, to 
have some altruism toward others, especially in 
one’s household or immediate-nuclear family. 
But there is also much evidence that at least 
friendly reciprocity is present in helping and 
giving to others outside one’s household and 
immediate-nuclear family. Sometimes non- 
reciprocal altruism is also present as individual 
philanthropic behavior in humans, but this is 
highly variable among people. 


Conclusion 


The Dark Side of NPOs, and of the NPS more 
generally, has received significant research atten- 
tion, some of which is cited above and more is 
listed as references in documents cited. But the 
researchers involved have rarely been closely 
identified with the mainstream of voluntaristics 
research, as in members of ARNOVA (www. 
arnova.org) or ISTR (www.istr.org), or authors 
with articles published in their academic journals, 
Nonprofit and Voluntary Sector Quarterly and 
Voluntas. 

Reducing neglect of the Dark Side of NPOs in 
our interdisciplinary field of voluntaristics and 
NPS research will contribute to building a health- 
ier and more effective NPS and NPOs in the 
future. It will also contribute to a more compre- 
hensive, less positively biased, interdisciplinary 
field. If biologists and physiologists studied only 
healthy organisms, they would never know how to 
identify, ameliorate, or cure, let alone prevent, 
diseases and disorders in living organisms. We 
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need to have the scientific curiosity and practical 
values of applied altruism to do the same in 
our field. We must examine objectively the full 
range of Dark Side flaws and problems of devi- 
ance in NPOs. 

The NPS image as the Sanctified Sector 
(Wagner 2000: Chap. 5) or the Angelic Sector 
(Smith 2017b) that can do little or no wrong is 
obsolete, just as the Lady Bountiful stereotype of 
volunteers is also obsolete. Such a traditional, 
Angelic flat-earth NPS paradigm (Smith 2016: 
40-41) is very narrow, nonobjective, self-serving, 
and simply false, given the abundant evidence of 
deviance and misconduct in the NPS both by 
individuals in NPOs and by whole NPOs, espe- 
cially as DVAs. 

In place of this Angelic flat-earth NPS para- 
digm, a more objective, broader, more compre- 
hensive, round-earth paradigm for voluntaristics 
research and theory is clearly needed. The author 
(Smith et al. 2016b: 1373—1375) has sketched 
the outlines of the new paradigm needed. Such 
a round-earth paradigm involves looking in a 
more balanced, thorough, comprehensive, and 
open-minded way at many phenomena of the 
NPS where flat-earth paradigms still dominate 
in most prior and current research and theory in 
our interdisciplinary voluntaristics field. This 
suggested paradigm shift regarding the Dark 
Side of the NPS may be properly seen as one 
of several needed round-earth paradigm shifts 
if we are to fully understand the NPS and its 
varied phenomena objectively, especially all of 
its NPOs. 

In addition, viewing DVAs generally, and Dis- 
senting DVAs in particular, as the Dark Energy of 
the NPS further elaborates on the recently pro- 
posed concept of volunteerism as energy. Not all 
such natural and potentially renewable volunteer 
energy has positive intent or outcomes for society, 
however attractive it may seem to certain volun- 
teers involved. The Dark Energy of DVAs mani- 
fests volunteerism for goals and activities that 
most or many in society at the initial time of 
DVA origins and often for decades thereafter 
would consider to be deviance or misconduct. 
But when Dissenting DVAs are involved, the 
long-term result is often societal progress and 
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ethical evolution, not persisting or widespread 
harm to the general population. 

Increased empirical research and theoretical 
attention to NPO Dark Side phenomena, espe- 
cially to DVAs, can probably best be achieved 
by a fundamental paradigm shift in our interdisci- 
plinary field and emergent academic discipline of 
voluntaristics research. The prevailing, positively 
biased, boosterism that relentlessly views the NPS 
and NPOs through rose-colored glasses does not 
serve either our interdisciplinary research field or 
the NPS itself in the long run. The time has come 
for most voluntaristics and NPO researchers to 
recognize the need for a paradigm shift in this 
area. The result will likely be many new hypoth- 
eses and much new research that illuminates all 
aspects of the NPS and NPOs, as with Kuhnian 
paradigm shifts in other fields of science. 
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Mission Change in Nonprofit 
Organizations 


David Berlan 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, FL, USA 
Synonyms 


Mission creep; Mission drift; Mission stretching 


Definition 

A shift in the fundamental public purpose of a 
nonprofit or nongovernmental organization. 
Introduction 

Nonprofits exist to pursue specific public pur- 


poses, their missions. A nonprofit mission thus 
serves as justification for all nonprofit activities 
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and as the source of their legitimacy. It occupies 
the dominant position for justifying nonprofit 
activities, defining nonprofit social value, 
distinguishing the sector, and establishing differ- 
entiation between organizations. Missions influ- 
ence strategy, goals, programs, and motivation 
and mobilization of stakeholders. Nonprofit mis- 
sions are most clearly visible in formal mission 
statements but may also appear in other formal or 
informal forms. Formal mission statements are 
written as nonprofits are founded and serve as 
critical documents in applications for tax exemp- 
tion. These statements may later be revised, but 
even when they remain intact, a nonprofit’s mis- 
sion may still change. 

Nonprofit mission change is in short any sig- 
nificant alteration in the specific public purpose 
being pursued by a given nonprofit. This is not the 
same as a change in strategy, which emphasizes 
the means by which the organization is seeking to 
accomplish its mission, or even a revision of a 
formal mission statement, which is neither neces- 
sary nor sufficient for an act of mission change. 
Whenever a nonprofit shifts from its previous 
public purpose, however this happens, mission 
change has occurred. Revisions of a formal mis- 
sion statement may occur before, after, concurrent 
with, or separate from a change in the organiza- 
tion’s mission. Similarly, mission changes may be 
independent from or tied to other changes in the 
nonprofit, such as funding, leadership, strategy, or 
structural changes. 

Nonprofit mission statements are products 
of a writing process and are not necessarily 
readdressed frequently. As a result, over time 
they may lose their relevance to the nonprofit’s 
current focus. There is also evidence that these 
statements are written in manners that leave them 
overly broad and sometimes intentionally vague. 
Either case can leave the formal mission statement 
as insufficient for laying out the nonprofit’s actual 
mission. As such, these statements are subject to 
interpretation that can address this challenge. 
Individuals in the organization may reach differ- 
ent understandings of what the mission statement 
implies for the work of the organization and 
for what its underlying mission truly seeks to 
accomplish. 


Mission Change in Nonprofit Organizations 


Beyond the internal pressures applied to non- 
profit missions by those who understand them 
differently or may seek to make a mark on the 
organization, external pressures incentivize shifts 
away from the original purpose. Although most 
scholarly attention to these pressures focuses on 
economic pressures, missions can also be subject 
to isomorphic forces from other external sources 
that influence both deliberate and subtle forces by 
exposing individuals to different sources of ideas. 
Though these forces could apply the same pres- 
sures to encourage fidelity to mission, they are 
more likely to spur shifts away from nonprofit 
public purposes and toward economic survival. 
When leaders of nonprofits end up influenced by 
these forces, the nonprofit’s mission can change, 
most often in a manner that shifts it further away 
from serving its original purpose. 

Mission change takes a wide variety of 
forms, and although much of the literature 
subjects these changes to criticism, they can 
also be forms of healthy adaptation by non- 
profits. Finding a balance between responsive- 
ness to the environment and fidelity to 
nonprofit public purposes is a critical role for 
nonprofit managers and boards, making mis- 
sion change an important subject for scholar- 
ship and practice alike. 


Internal Dynamics of Mission 
Interpretation 


The formal mission statements of nonprofits typ- 
ically leave the room open for interpretation and 
differing internal perspective on how to under- 
stand and achieve the nonprofit’s mission. Even 
the concept of mission for nonprofits itself is open 
to debate, with little or no agreement on how to 
create or evaluate them (Phills 2005). Further, 
nonprofit missions are entangled with other fun- 
damental ideas that shape nonprofits, including 
values, identity, culture, and strategy. As a result, 
processes of mission interpretation, whether con- 
scious or not, can be expected as natural features 
of nonprofit management. These processes of 
interpreting mission both establish an avenue by 
which organizations can assert fidelity to mission 
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and the potential for significant changes in non- 
profit mission (Berlan 2013). 

Vague missions can easily abound, with non- 
profits designing their formal statements to pro- 
vide significant room for adaption, shifting 
priorities, and the pursuit of multiple goals. 
Broad framing of missions is common and limits 
the ability of missions to provide guidance on 
strategy and operations (Phills 2005). This wide- 
spread tendency toward vague missions may arise 
from conscious decisions, such as sacrificing clar- 
ity for flexibility, or unintentional results of state- 
ment crafting, such as unfocused writing. Leaders 
can exacerbate the impact of vague mission or use 
them to their advantage, either by making existing 
missions broader or fitting new purposes within 
the existing mission (Moore 2000). 

Divergent values among those in a nonprofit 
can further create opportunities for missions to 
be interpreted differently or for internal strains to 
arise around defining or changing the mission. 
Organizational values are typically considered as 
distinct concepts in their own right (Padaki 2000; 
Voss et al. 2000); they, along with vision state- 
ments, sometimes get confused with or wrapped 
into a nonprofit’s mission (Phills 2005). These 
fundamental ideas can also overlap, or even com- 
prise, yet another, organizational identity (Young 
2001). Variations in values and interpretation of 
mission, vision, or identity among board mem- 
bers, managers, staff, volunteers, and key exter- 
nal stakeholders like beneficiaries and funders 
make the mission itself subject to potential con- 
flict and change. They also raise the possibility of 
nonprofits adapting through interpretation that 
leaves the current mission intact and avoids a 
change. Nonetheless, the presence of these 
potential differences in mission and related 
ideas among key nonprofit actors opens a win- 
dow for external pressures to potentially encour- 
age mission change. 


External Pressures to Change Missions 
Nonprofits balance the pursuit of their mission’s 


public purpose with ensuring sufficient financial 
resources for the organization to survive and 
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thrive. This tension leads to one of the strongest 
pressures on nonprofits to change their missions. 
Most attention to mission from scholars and prac- 
titioners alike has identified the need to balance 
mission and finance, along with distinct pressures 
deriving from government agencies, foundations 
and other major funders, commercialization, and 
competition. Pressures deriving from exposure to 
other ideas also exist that can lead nonprofits to 
emulate peers or conform with external norms or 
standards. Prior scholarship recognizes the impact 
of organizational and mission characteristics on 
how nonprofits respond to this pressure. 

Several organization theories identify poten- 
tially influential variables and processes that 
could lead to nonprofit mission change. Of partic- 
ular relevance are resource dependence and new 
institutionalism. These theories primarily view 
processes of a change through a lens in which 
external actors or forces exert pressures for non- 
profits to change their missions, and some are able 
to resist due to organizational characteristics or 
internal dynamics. 

Resource dependence focuses on how non- 
profits (and other organizations) seek to secure 
critical scarce resources necessary for their exis- 
tence and work. This theory is widely used in 
nonprofit management and relevant to mission 
change. Evidence is particularly strong of major 
funders, including corporations, foundations, 
government agencies, and wealthy individuals, 
exerting influence that seeks to shift nonprofit 
priorities (Froelich 1999). Commercialization, 
competition, and the pursuit of new revenues 
sources like earned income strategies also exert 
similar pressures (Jones 2007). Even where 
research does not directly address changes in mis- 
sion, significant pressures have been observed 
that alter nonprofit strategy, programming, and 
advocacy efforts, which also could be viewed as 
a mission change. Resource dependence intro- 
duces sources of power for both nonprofits and 
those who provide their resources, which could 
explain how some nonprofits, such as those with 
access to a wide range of potential resource 
sources or particularly strong claims to legitimacy, 
can more easily push back against pressures from 
funders (Froelich 1999). 
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New institutionalism places emphasis on sym- 
bols, legitimacy, and the development of institu- 
tions influenced by these ideas. For nonprofits, 
mission fulfills a key symbolic role and contrib- 
utes to organizational legitimacy. Development of 
organizational myths, which may be driven by 
processes of mission interpretation or value con- 
flict, shapes the types of change an organization 
may be willing to undertake (Meyer and Rowan 
1977). As an important symbol and influence 
on the institution over time, mission itself is 
subject to pressure to change, which could derive 
from isomorphic forces that encourage similarity 
between organizations. Isomorphism’s inventors 
DiMaggio and Powell (1983) explained that it 
would include coercive pressures from govern- 
ment regulation or explicit funder mandates, 
mimetic pressures from nonprofits engaging with 
or emulating ‘successful’ peers, and normative 
pressures deriving from industry practices, socie- 
tal norms, and the expectations from the profes- 
sional backgrounds of individuals in the 
organization. Nonprofit-specific research has 
observed some of these, including explicit pres- 
sures from government, pressures to alter values 
in response to collaboration with peers (Voss 
et al. 2000), and the influence of nonprofit profes- 
sionalization on the sector (Hwang and Powell 
2009). 

New  institutionalization, like resource 
dependence, observes some factors that make 
some organizations more or less resistant to 
pressures to change. Newer organizations are 
potentially more subject to pressures, while 
organizations with greater financial resources 
see mixed results (Minkoff and Powell 2006). 
Nonprofits with broader missions can adapt 
more readily without formally changing their 
mission, while those subject to external man- 
dates come under greater pressure to change 
(Minkoff and Powell 2006). Nonprofits that 
take symbolic steps to reaffirm and reiterate 
their mission in governance and strategic plan- 
ning can also limit the influence of pressures 
to shift. Further, there is evidence that non- 
profit missions are relatively stable in the 
face of pressures to change, such as those 
from network ties, making changes less 
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common than might be anticipated (Koch 
et al. 2015). 

These theories, combined with internal dynam- 
ics that open avenues for potential changes, sug- 
gest that mission change occurs through 
complicated processes influenced by a range of 
factors. Characteristics of missions themselves 
leave them more of less susceptible to change, 
isomorphic forces exerts pressures to emulate 
similar organizations, powerful external actors 
seek to influence goals of nonprofits to mirror 
their own, and organizational characteristics influ- 
ence the ability to resist. Due to this complicated 
model of change, processes by which nonprofits 
change missions, or not, and the resulting form of 
change vary widely. 


Process and Forms of Mission Change 


Nonprofit mission change varies widely, both in 
the process by which change occurs and the 
resulting outcomes. In a comprehensive examina- 
tion of nonprofit mission change, Minkoff and 
Powell (2006) identify five distinctive pathways 
by which change occurs. Their first pathway, 
accommodation, reflects conservative instincts of 
organizations as they age and become less willing 
to take risks. Accommodation suggests a combi- 
nation of resource dependence and institutionali- 
zation, wherein comfort with existing resource 
sources, the mission’s symbolism, and current 
institutional myths leave the nonprofit reluctant 
to try new ideas or shift in ways that could alienate 
funders. 

The second, proactive change, occurs when 
organizations move counter to external pressures 
and typically become more radical. This pathway 
would appear to repudiate parts of both organiza- 
tion theories by rejecting funder pressures and 
isomorphic forces driving conformity. It may 
have roots in the importance of the organization’s 
myth, especially if it is one of radical actions, or in 
how those within the organization interpret its 
mission. The third, resistance to change, derives 
from efforts to maintain the original intent. This 
fidelity to the mission could occur in organiza- 
tions with characteristics supportive of resisting 
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external pressures but could also result from inter- 
nal dynamics of competing interpretations of mis- 
sion that end up favoring original intentions. 

The fourth, reorientation, finds a middle 
ground between fidelity and responsiveness by 
adhering to some core values while adapting to 
environmental pressures. Almost any combina- 
tion of factors and processes from theory and 
prior scholarship could lead to these results, 
which could themselves vary widely. The final 
pathway, displacement, finds nonprofits shifting, 
often drastically, from their original intentions in 
the pursuit of organizational survival. Displace- 
ment aligns most clearly with resource depen- 
dence or coercive isomorphism and reflects 
perceptions that survival outweighs the organiza- 
tion’s original public purpose. 

Each of these pathways, like resource depen- 
dence and new institutionalism, views the process 
of deciding whether and how to change as inte- 
grated with external pressures of some variety. It 
is also possible for nonprofits to change absent 
any significant external pressure. This may result 
from a value conflict (Padaki 2000), efforts to 
develop a shared organizational identity (Young 
2001), or some other form of mission reinterpre- 
tation or revision. This leads to a sixth pathway 
mostly or completely disentangled from the two 
organization theories. This pathway of internal 
shifts, much like reorientation, could result in a 
wide range of new missions. 


Conclusion 


Nonprofit missions are subject to pressure to 
change, whether from internal dynamics of inter- 
pretation, external pressures to conform, or 
unintentional processes of imitation. Though mis- 
sion change is often criticized and labeled with 
terms like mission “drift? or “creep” with 
unspoken pejoratives, this need not be true, as 
observed in some pathways of change. Though 
nonprofit mission change is relatively rare or dif- 
ficult to observe in research, it has the potential to 
drastically impact nonprofits, whether for better or 
worse. Positive changes could include positioning 
a nonprofit to continue making significant 
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contributions, such as the March of Dimes broad- 
ening its focus in the wake of polio eradication in 
the USA, or responding to beneficiary needs. 
Negative changes could include chasing new 
funding in ways that harm programs or shifts 
threatening the organization’s founding values, 
as arguably could be the case when nonprofit 
hospitals become for-profit or sell to a hospital 
chain. It can be difficult to immediately decide the 
impact of a mission change, such as National 
Geographic selling its media activities to 
Twenty-First Century Fox, which shows an aban- 
donment of nonprofit values for those programs 
but may also reflect narrowing its focus toward its 
most charitable activities. 

By altering their fundamental public purposes, 
nonprofits that undergo mission change transform 
their reason for existence, source of legitimacy, and 
primary goals. Even minor changes can have last- 
ing and substantial effects. In particular, changes of 
this significant nature bring new risks to organiza- 
tions, including the possibility of failure and orga- 
nizational death. This new source of risk conflicts 
with the most prevalent, at least in nonprofit schol- 
arship, source of pressures to change mission: the 
acquisition of resources tied to other goals. Non- 
profits changing their mission in anticipation of 
gaining or maintaining more resources counterin- 
tuitively may also increase their potential for cata- 
strophic outcomes, in part by undermining prior 
support and claims to legitimacy. 

Nonprofit leaders and boards must thus take 
special care when considering any organizational 
change that could alter their mission. Though such 
changes may be critical responses to changing 
environments or sources of new innovations dras- 
tically improving the organization’s ability to 
effect societal change, they can threaten organiza- 
tional survival, erode nonprofit sector values, and 
hamper pursuit of public purposes. This should 
not lead practitioners to automatically reject the 
possibility of change or scholars to label and 
consider all changes undesirable mission drift 
but instead requires that mission be paid greater 
attention and its potential and process for change 
be carefully examined and undertaken. Nonprofit 
mission change is arguably the most impactful, 
and dangerous, form of organizational change. 
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CoreStrategies for Nonprofits, Inc, Miami, 
FL, USA 


Synonyms 


Mission: purpose, raison d’étre, goal, aim, duty, 
pursuit; Organizational values: guiding princi- 
ples, beliefs, tenets; Vision: dream, visualiza- 
tion, image, mental picture (all of the future), 
end result 


Definition 


Mission is an organization’s purpose, what it 
exists to accomplish. 

Vision is a picture of how the community will be 
not only different, but also better, as a result of the 
organization having accomplished what it set out 
to do. 

Organizational values are guiding principles for 
organizational behavior. 


Introduction 


Mission, vision, and values are terms frequently 
used in the nonprofit or nongovernmental organi- 
zation (NGO) sector by staff, board directors, 
volunteers, clients, donors, community leaders, 
and other stakeholders, as well as consultants, 
college professors, planning professionals, and 
authors speaking or writing about the business of 
nonprofits/NGOs. Unfortunately, all too often, 
these distinct terms are used interchangeably or 
misused altogether. This results in confusion not 
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only for those working within organizations but 
also for those working across organizations. 

Contributing to the confusion around the 
meaning and use of each term is that the favored 
formats for each have changed over the years. For 
instance, prior to the mid-1970s when the late 
management guru Peter Drucker declared mission 
statements should not exceed seventeen words, 
they typically ran for a page or more. Today, 
there are some calling for mission statements of 
no more than eight words, claiming people’s 
attention is limited to “who” (the target popula- 
tion), a verb, and a measurable outcome (Starr 
2012). 

This entry provides the most commonly 
accepted definitions of the three terms and indi- 
cates how they are typically formatted. The bene- 
fits to and uses of mission, vision, and value 
statements in nonprofits/NGOs are also presented, 
along with when it is appropriate to make changes 
to them. 


Defining Mission, Vision, and Values 
and Their Content 


Mission 

Mission is an organization’s purpose, its raison 
d’étre. A mission statement specifies what the 
organization is uniquely in business to do. 

Some believe it should also indicate where 
you do your work and for whom, why the pur- 
pose is important, and how the organization will 
go about accomplishing its work, or say some- 
thing about the culture of the organization. 
Others argue that the “why” is found in the vision 
and values, and including the “how” can be 
unnecessarily limiting because over time an 
organization may want or need to change its 
approach. In addition, both “why” and “how” 
make the mission statement longer and, thus, 
harder to recall. Since awareness of an organiza- 
tion is enhanced if anyone who cares about an 
organization can cite its mission statement — 
whether that be a staff member, board director, 
client, funder, vendor, or community stakeholder — 
an argument may be made for keeping the mission 
statement short. 
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Despite the pleas for and benefits of brevity, a 
mission statement is not the same thing as a tag 
line, which is a marketing tool in the form of a 
proclamation. An example should clarify this. The 
United Way is an organization that for more than 
125 years has brought “people, organizations and 
communities together around a common cause, a 
common vision, and a common path,” tradition- 
ally raising money to accomplish its goals through 
workplace giving. It pursues its mission “to 
improve lives by mobilizing the caring power of 
communities around the world to advance the 
common good,” through the efforts of individuals 
operating in close to 2000 communities in more 
than 40 countries. Its tag line is “Live United” 
(United Way.org). There is clearly a relationship 
between the mission and the tag line. The first 
statement gives the “what” — “United Way exists 
to improve lives and advance the common good.” 
In this case, it also indicates how the organization 
intends to accomplish its task — “through mobiliz- 
ing the caring power of communities.” The sec- 
ond statement, “Live United,” does not state the 
reason behind the United Way’s existence. Rather, 
it is a rallying cry for the community to come 
together under the unifying banner of the 
United Way. 


Vision 
The mission statement is important. The commu- 
nity expects to see it in the organization’s publi- 
cations. Funders expect to see it in grant 
applications. Board directors expect to use it 
when talking with friends, family, and associates 
about their involvement with the organization. 
However, as an articulation of the desired, more 
perfect, more impactful future that the organiza- 
tion is targeting (Nanus 1992), many believe that 
vision may actually be more critical than mission. 
This is because, when drawn well, the verbal 
picture that is painted of how the community 
will be stronger or healthier as a result of the 
organization having accomplished what it set out 
to do can be transformational. It creates excite- 
ment and inspires people to join the organization 
in making that vision a reality. 

The key to the development of an effective 
vision statement is to focus on desired changes 
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to the community rather than the organization 
(Gottlieb 2008). Returning to our United Way 
example, employees at, say, Centraide of Greater 
Montreal (United Way Montreal) might gain a 
sense of pride if the organization becomes the 
largest and most influential United Way in the 
world or if it allocates more grants than any 
other United Way. Such expressions of vision 
will not, however, encourage others outside the 
organization to step up to become a part of its 
journey. The reason is that potential stakeholders 
want to see themselves included in the vision, 
benefitting from the organization’s success. 
A vision where all residents, regardless of age, 
socioeconomic class, education level, race, eth- 
nicity, or level of ability, live healthy, active, and 
connected lives is far more likely to attract them. 
This community impact view of vision is 
powerful. 

Presenting the vision in the present tense — as 
mission accomplished — is also valuable. It not 
only helps everyone more easily visualize the 
desired future, it helps them identify with the 
organization’s work. Consider a real-life example 
from the United States. A group that serves to 
reintegrate ex-offenders into society was contem- 
plating how best to phrase its vision statement. It 
knew what it wanted to say, but debated between: 
“The formerly incarcerated will become good cit- 
izens and neighbors — productive, educated, with 
strong family and spiritual values, playing an 
equal role in contributing to a safe and vibrant 
community,” and “The formerly incarcerated are 
good citizens and neighbors — productive, edu- 
cated, with strong family and spiritual values, 
playing an equal role in contributing to a safe 
and vibrant community.” The only difference 
between the two statements is the tense. In the 
first case, the vision was future-focused — i.e., “the 
formerly incarcerated will become good citizens.” 
In the second case, the vision was present- 
focused — i.e., “the formerly incarcerated are 
good citizens.” After hearing the first vision state- 
ment, members of a focus group expressed fear of 
individuals who were not yet good citizens and 
neighbors, and they made it clear that they did not 
want ex-offenders living in their neighborhood. 
When presented with the second statement, the 
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responses were more welcoming. People saw 
individuals with whom they could identify — 
people like themselves who had the background 
and desire to contribute to their neighborhoods. 
They suddenly understood that they had a vested 
interest in helping the organization rehabilitate the 
ex-offenders. 


Values 

Organizational values speak to a nonprofit or 
NGO’s core beliefs. Different from personal 
ethics, such as honesty and integrity — which 
while important are expected of all 
organizations — they are unique guiding principles 
for a specific organization’s behavior. An adult 
literacy program, for instance, might choose 
values similar to these five: One’s level of literacy 
neither defines that individual nor speaks to 
his/her intelligence. Everyone deserves to be 
treated with equal levels of respect. A literate 
society improves the quality of life for all. Every- 
one has the capability of becoming functionally 
literate. And all persons deserve equal access to 
literacy training. These examples illuminate the 
“why” behind how our literacy program would 
choose to act on its mission. 

Expressing values in the manner demonstrated 
above provides unambiguous direction to board 
and staff. Decisions become easier to make and 
explain to others. For example, let us say that 
through a personal contact a board director of this 
adult literacy program brought to the organization a 
grant opportunity. That grant opportunity required 
the program to focus on only one segment of 
society to the exclusion of others that could also 
benefit from the organization’s literacy training. 
The organization would have to pass on the grant 
opportunity to remain consistent with its values. It 
could do so with less discussion and fewer hurt 
feelings because the parameters for the organiza- 
tion’s choices had previously been agreed upon. 


Using Mission, Vision, and Values 
in a Nonprofit 


Mission, vision, and values are at the heart of 
nonprofit governance, particularly transformational 
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governance. As defined by Australian consultant 
Steven Bowman of Conscious Governance 
(2013), governance — distilled down to its 
core — is making the choices that create the 
desired future for the communities the non- 
profits/NGOs serve. As you will read in this 
section, the three critical tools fulfill this charge 
in a number of ways. 

They can help individuals and groups such as 
the board and staff stay on target, even when they 
are operating independently on behalf of the orga- 
nization. Margaret Wheatley, in Leadership and 
the New Science: Learning about Organization 
from an Orderly Universe, shares with her readers 
that all living organisms are self-referencing, 
which allows them to adapt to changes in their 
environment in sense-making ways — ways that fit 
their identity. Putting this biologic reality in orga- 
nizational terms, identity, which is made up of 
such things as values, norms, and goals, keeps 
people on target. In other words, because mission, 
vision, and values provide a nonprofit or NGO 
with its identity, they provide participants with the 
direction and boundaries that allow them to func- 
tion in a highly directed and more competent 
manner and, therefore, accomplish more on behalf 
of the organization (1992). 

Mission, vision, and values can help an orga- 
nization solve problems, as well as avoid mission 
creep and the waste of precious resources. They 
do this by serving as a key decision screen against 
which options can be measured to determine 
which options have the greatest potential for mov- 
ing the organization forward in the most expedi- 
tious way possible. An organization in Bogota, 
Colombia, provides an example. The organization 
was formed by a group of friends who each had 
different interests but shared a concern for the 
environment. One started an ecologically friendly 
hotel. Another started a restaurant that elegantly 
and deliciously prepared and served unusual spe- 
cies of plants, fish, and insects from all over the 
country — such as blow fish and fire ants — that 
would generally be avoided by even the more 
adventurous eaters, and therefore wasted. Yet 
another ran a boutique that sold items made by 
Colombia’s indigenous people. These friends, 
which constituted the board of directors, were 
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always in different parts of the country following 
their dreams, making it difficult to do the work of 
the organization and to prove to the community 
that it was in fact a legitimate nongovernmental 
organization rather than merely independent 
businesses. In addition, it was creating friction 
when one entity spent more organizational funds 
than another. When the group came together to 
evaluate and restate its mission, vision, and 
values, they agreed significant changes needed 
to be made to be in alignment with their ultimate 
goals. These changes included dropping one of 
their projects. 

The three tools can help attract and retain 
support. They can also impact performance. 
Brown and Yoshioka (2003) found mission to 
motivate employees in nonprofit organizations 
and keep them focused. A few years later, 
Brown, Hillman, and Okun (2012) found passion 
for mission to positively influence the level of 
board directors’ confidence and participation in 
their tasks. In a 1992 study by Bradshaw, Mur- 
ray, and Wolpin, nonprofit CEOs reported sens- 
ing a correlation between shared vision and 
organizational effectiveness. And Paarlberg and 
Perry’s 2007 research showed that strategic or 
organizational values are motivating, especially 
when those values are in alignment with people’s 
personal values. 

The regular use of mission, vision, and values 
can also help mitigate one of the most sensitive 
issues in nonprofits/NGOs — Founder’s syn- 
drome. Too often, as an organization becomes 
more sophisticated, the organization’s original 
visionary and driving force remains in place 
beyond the point where he or she is still capable 
of providing the increasing level of leadership 
needed. This situation usually occurs because the 
founder is fearful that his or her vision will be 
lost if someone new is allowed to come in. An 
established culture of using mission, vision, and 
values to make every choice is reassuring. The 
founder is more likely to relinquish significant 
power, or walk away entirely, when he or she 
consistently experiences the board and staff reg- 
ularly preserving what he or she identified as 
important early on. It becomes easier for that 
person to accept that incoming leadership will 
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not take the organization in a totally different or 
unacceptable direction. 

Mission, vision, and values are essential con- 
siderations when exploring collaborations. It is 
hard to maintain any relationship without shared 
values. And it is impossible to work together long 
term if the collaborative parties are not interested 
in the same general outcome. Jane Wei-Skillern 
and Sonia Marciano (2008) list three factors 
required for successful collaborations in “The 
Networked Nonprofit.” The first is that the part- 
ners must put the mission of the collaboration 
before that of their own organization. That might 
mean relinquishing credit or a share of funds if 
achievement of the vision requires it. Second, the 
partners have to value trust over control. They 
have to believe that each partner is committed to 
doing the right thing for the shared mission and 
not try to second-guess decisions made by 
another. And, third, they must see themselves as 
part of a true team that works together seamlessly, 
with no one person or organization carrying more 
weight than any other. These are not easy com- 
mitments to make in the real world. Taking the 
time to discuss at length each organization’s views 
on the mission, vision, and values of the collabo- 
rative prior to entering into an agreement can help 
bring the above to fruition. It can also prevent the 
untimely emergence of a lot of difficult issues that 
can destroy not only the collaboration but poten- 
tially the project and the community’s trust in the 
organizations involved. 

Finally, it is much easier to approach potential 
corporate partners for support when those corpo- 
rations share a similar vision with the organiza- 
tion, and their values are aligned. Very few 
businesses today, especially in the United States, 
are donating to organizations merely to prove 
themselves good corporate citizens. With often 
more nonprofits or NGOs approaching the finite 
number of corporations in their communities than 
the corporations can realistically or adequately 
support, corporations want to ensure that any 
donations they do make, including donations of 
time, skills, or materials, add to their bottom line 
in some way. It falls to the nonprofits or NGOs to 
differentiate themselves and to demonstrate the 
value to both parties of a partnership. 
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Cause-related marketing is based on this 
reality. The classic example from the United 
States is Tylenol and the Arthritis Foundation. 
In the mid-1990s, the Arthritis Foundation allo- 
wed bottles of the pain reliever Tylenol (and 
three other brands manufactured by the same 
drug company) to carry its name and logo in 
return for a guarantee of $1 million (US) for 
research. In addition, the boxes in which the 
bottles were packaged contained information 
about arthritis and the Arthritis Foundation. 
The drug company benefitted from the implied 
endorsement and the potential for an introduc- 
tion to new customers. The Arthritis Founda- 
tion benefitted from the research dollars and the 
additional channel through which they could 
promote their services to individuals who may 
not have known where to turn for advice on 
their condition. 

But cause-related marketing is not the only 
type of partnership that can be forged when it 
can be shown that the mission, vision, and/or 
values of both parties overlap. A business that 
requires a workforce with specialized skills 
might want to support a nonprofit/NGO that 
provides educational opportunities in that spe- 
cialty area to youth or adults interested in gaining 
those skills. Or an entrepreneur struck by a 
disease might want to partner with a voluntary 
health organization dedicated to eradicating that 
disease. 

As valuable as mission, vision, and values can 
be to an organization, they are only effective if 
they are referenced regularly enough that reliance 
on them becomes second nature. One way to 
remind decision-makers to keep mission, vision, 
and values in mind is to list them at the top of 
every agenda. Whoever is chairing the particular 
meeting can also allude to them in the welcome 
remarks. Appointing a “mission caller” is benefi- 
cial as well. This is someone assigned to con- 
stantly challenge the group: “Is this consistent 
with our values?” “Will this move us closer to 
our vision?” “Is this suitable given our mission?” 
Such simple questions keep everyone focused on 
what they have agreed is important. To prevent 
others from tuning out a voice that becomes too 
familiar, consider choosing a different person as 
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the mission caller at every board, committee, or 
staff meeting (Temkin 2015). 


Changing the Organization’s Mission, 
Vision, and Values 


While many organizations change their mission 
and vision statements every time a new board 
chair is elected or a strategic plan is undertaken, 
the trend is to take a longer view. This trend is 
supported by the results of the 2012 study Beyond 
the Cause: The Art and Science of Advocacy by 
Independent Sector, which found that a 30-year 
view is more effective than the shorter timeframes 
most organizations work within when significant 
change is desired. Independent Sector, an organi- 
zation representing the research needs and public 
policy interests of an international network of 
nonprofit, foundation, and corporate leaders com- 
mitted to advancing the common good, analyzed 
the success of the Human Rights Campaign, 
Americans for Tax Reform, and General 
Electric. What it learned was that in each case, 
the organizations set a “BHAG” — a big, hairy, 
audacious goal — that they fully realized would 
take decades to accomplish. 

The Human Rights Campaign (HRC) makes a 
good example. It wanted recognition and equal- 
ity for the lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and 
questioning or queer (LGBTQ) communities, 
which at the time the HRC set this vision regu- 
larly risked losing family, friends, and jobs 
because of their sexual orientation. Leaders 
from the HRC went to Hollywood and asked 
screenwriters to add parts for gays and lesbians 
to television scripts, specifying that the parts 
portray these individuals as any other character 
in the stories — as brothers, sisters, doctors, and 
lawyers. Change did not happen overnight, but 
seeing acceptance in the media, more and more 
members of these communities left the closet, 
and it became more common for their families, 
friends, and employers to embrace them. Today, 
in what appeared to occur in record time for such 
a large social change, gay marriage is legal 
across the United States and in many other coun- 
tries around the world. Vision achievement came 
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from never losing sight of the ultimate goal. This 
meant identifying indicators of success and 
establishing an action plan with specific strate- 
gies and tactics, as well as contingency plans. 
There are times when deviation from the long 
view is appropriate or even essential, such as 
when an organization’s reason for existing is no 
longer relevant or compelling. This was the 
case with the March of Dimes. The March of 
Dimes was founded by US President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1938, as the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis to fight the devastation of 
polio — a disease with which Roosevelt himself 
lived. With the advent of the polio vaccines, the 
disease — which at its peak in the mid-twentieth 
century killed or paralyzed a half-million people 
throughout the world annually —_ literally 
disappeared overnight. With its mission accom- 
plished, the organization opted to shift its focus to 
the eradication of birth defects rather than dis- 
band. But these types of cases are relatively rare. 


Conclusion 


Mission, vision, and values are essential tools in 
the world of nonprofits/NGOs and are the bases of 
its governance. Each is unique. The mission com- 
municates what the organization exists to do, the 
vision what its picture of the future is and what it 
means for the community it serves, and the orga- 
nizational values what principles will guide its 
actions. However, when formulated carefully 
and used together on a regular and consistent 
basis, they provide motivation, long-term direc- 
tion, a focus for meetings, a screen for decision 
making, a way to ensure stability in operations, a 
bonding device for working with others, 
and more. 
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Mixed Scanning Model of 
Decision-Making in 
Organizations 


Amitai Etzioni 
The George Washington University, Washington, 
DC, USA 


Synonyms 


Decision-making models 


Definition 


Mixed scanning is a hierarchical mode of 
decision-making that combines higher-order, fun- 
damental decision-making with lower-order, 
incremental decisions that work out and/or pre- 
pare for the higher-order ones. 


Introduction 


Mixed scanning is a hierarchical mode of 
decision-making that combines higher-order, fun- 
damental decision-making with lower-order, 
incremental decisions that work out, and/or pre- 
pare for the higher-order ones. The term “scan- 
ning” is used to refer to search, collection, 
processing, and evaluation of information as 
well as to the drawing of conclusions, all elements 
in the service of decision-making. Mixed scan- 
ning also contains rules for allocation of resources 
among the levels of decision-making and for eval- 
uation, leading to changes in the proportion of 
higher versus lower levels of scanning based on 
changes in the situation. 


Background 


The term and concept was introduced by Amitai 
Etzioni in an article on mixed scanning as a 
“third” approach to decision-making, published 
in the Public Administration Review (December 
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1967), which was awarded the William Mosher 
Award. It generated a stream of discussion, criti- 
cisms, and applications. 

For example, chess players, unable to review 
all the options (Haynes 1974, pp. 7—8) and seek- 
ing to do better than merely think one or two steps 
ahead, running from trouble or toward a seeming 
opportunity, divide their time and psychic energy 
between first deciding among fundamental 
approaches (“ready to attack” vs. “need to further 
develop the forces”; “attack on the queen, or king, 
side”) and then examining in detail options only 
within the chosen approach. (In effect, this form 
of scanning may take place on more than two 
levels, e.g., choosing a major strategy and a 
sub-strategy and then examining in detail some 
options within that sub-strategy.) 

Rules for allocation are illustrated in chess 
when the game must be completed within a 
given time period. Players will then engage in 
less higher-level scanning, i.e., allot it less time, 
as the game progresses, although it may be 
granted “extra” time if the strategy followed runs 
into difficulties. This approach is less demanding 
than the full search of all options that rationalism 
requires and more “strategic” and innovative than 
incrementalism. 

Mixed scanning is akin to scanning by satel- 
lites with two lenses: wide and zoom. Instead of 
taking a close look at all formations, a prohibitive 
task, or only at the spots of previous trouble, the 
wide lenses provide clues as to places to zoom in, 
looking for details. In the years that passed, a new 
technology was developed which applies the 
“double-lens” approach of mixed scanning, Deci- 
sion Information Discipline System (DIDS). The 
system provides computer graphic displays of 
geodata, usually in the form of a map. The system 
has a zoom capacity that allows its users to zero in 
instantaneously on subunits (or subsets of vari- 
ables), for example, states within the USA and 
counties within the states. 

Wallace (1983) studied the ten uses of the 
system as instances of mixed scanning. In one 
case a wide scan established that some areas 
were losing population although they were in 
parts of the county that by general trends should 
have been experiencing population growth. The 
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zoom revealed these to be places in which military 
bases were being closed. In four, possibly five, of 
the ten cases, the approach led to what Wallace 
calls “unexpected” findings (p. 318). The broad 
scanning was more economical than detailed 
(zoom-in) scanning of all counties. At the same 
time, the zoom-in scanning of counties, singled 
out by the broad scanning, prevented the loss of 
information that would have ensued if only broad 
scanning would have taken place. 


Operationalization 


A significant part of the works that followed the 
publicity of the original article spelled out the 
mixed scanning model in programmatic terms, 
terms that can be used as a guide for decision- 
makers, as a starting point for a computer pro- 
gram, and as a basis for research designs. Etzioni 
(1968, pp. 286—288) started this elaboration: 


(a) On strategic occasions (for definition see d 
below): 

(i) List all relevant alternatives that come to 
mind, that the staff raises, and that 
advisers advocate (including alternatives 
not usually considered feasible). 
Examine briefly the alternatives under 
(i) (for definition of “briefly,” see d 
below), and reject those that reveal a 
“crippling objection.” These include 
(a) utilitarian objections to alternatives 
which require means that are not avail- 
able, (b) normative objections to alterna- 
tives which violate the basic values of the 
decision-makers, and (c) political objec- 
tions to alternatives which violate the 
basic values or interests of other actors 
whose support seems essential for making 
the decision and/ or implementing it. 

For all alternatives not rejected under 
(11), repeat (11) in greater though not in 
full detail (for definition of scale, see d). 
For those alternatives remaining after 
(111), repeat (11) in still fuller detail (see 
d). Continue until only one alternative is 
left, or randomize the choice among 


(il) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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those remaining (and ask the staff in the 
future to collect enough information to 
differentiate among all the alternatives to 
be reviewed). 

(b) Before implementation: 

(1) When possible, fragment the implemen- 
tation into several sequential steps 
(an administrative rule). 

When possible, divide the commitment 
to implement into several serial steps 
(a political rule). 

When possible, divide the commitment 
of assets into several serial steps 
and maintain a strategic reserve (a 
utilitarian rule). 

Arrange implementation in such a way 
that, if possible, costly and less revers- 
ible decisions will appear later in the 
process than those which are more 
reversible and less costly. 

Provide a time schedule for the addi- 
tional collection and processing of 
information so that information will 
become available at the key turning 
points of the subsequent decisions, but 
assume “unanticipated” delays in the 
availability of these inputs. Return to 
more encompassing scanning when 
such information becomes available 
and before such turning points. 

(c) Review while implementing. 

(1) Scan on a semi-encompassing level after 
the first subset of increments is 
implemented. If they “work,” continue 
to scan on a semi-encompassing level 
after longer intervals and in full, overall 
review, still less frequently. 

Scan more encompassingly whenever a 
series of increments, although each one 
seems a Step in the first direction, result 
in deeper difficulties. 

Be sure to scan at set intervals in full, 
overall review even if everything seems 
all right, because (a) a major danger that 
was not visible during earlier scanning 
but becomes observable now that it is 
closer might loom a few steps 
(or increments) ahead; (b) a better 


Gi) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Gi) 


(iii) 
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strategy might now be possible although 
it was ruled out in earlier rounds (see if 
one or more of the crippling objections 
was removed, but also look for new alter- 
natives not previously examined); and 
(c) the goal may have been realized and, 
therefore, need no further incrementation. 
If this occurs, ask for new goal(s), and 
consider terminating the project. 

(d) Formulate a rule for the allocation of assets and 
time among the various levels of scanning. The 
rule is to assign “slices” of the available pie to: 

(i) “Normal” routines (when incrementing 

“works”) 

Semi-encompassing reviews 

Overall reviews 

Initial reviews when a whole new prob- 

lem or strategy is considered 

A time “trigger,” at set intervals, to initi- 

ate more encompassing reviews without 

waiting for a crisis to develop 

An occasional review of the allocation 

rule in the overall review and the estab- 

lishment of the patterns of allocation in 
the initial strategic review 


(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


Janis and Mann (1977, p. 37) introduced a 
major improvement of the program. They point 
out that while in the initial scanning, all those 
options that have no “crippling objections” are 
held over for closer scanning, which amounts to 
a “quasi-satisficing” approach, “each time the sur- 
viving alternatives are reexamined, the testing 
rule might be changed in the optimizing direction 
by raising the minimum standard (from crippling 
objections to more minor objections).” 

Starkie (1984, p. 75) concurs with Etzioni that 
a mere accumulation of numerous incremental 
changes is not expected to yield the equivalent 
of a contextual or fundamental decision, because 
the incrementalist model provides no guidelines 
for the accumulation; it is likely to be random or 
scattered. In contrast, in mixed scanning, the fun- 
damental decisions provide such guidance. 
Starkie correctly points out Etzioni’s suggestion 
that an “incremental ‘creep’ followed by a sudden 
change when existing policies are no longer sus- 
tainable by modification alone” is but one possible 
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pattern of a combination of incremental and fun- 
damental decisions; incrementation may follow a 
fundamental decision, just as readily as the other 
way around. Chadwick (1971) relates the various 
methods of decision-making to different purposes 
and techniques of decision-making. He sees ratio- 
nalism as related to attempts to explore the long 
range and sees its techniques as either normative 
forecasting or exploration and simulation, that is, 
lacking in empirical content. He sees the purpose 
of mixed scanning as the “provision of alternative 
sets of action policies,” using evaluation, the 
design methods, and something he calls “planning 
balance sheet” (p. 340). No details are provided 
concerning these techniques, and Chadwick’s 
endorsement of mixed scanning “as a highly 
acceptable meta-procedure” is based on his judg- 
ment that it is flexible but not on an empirical 
study. “When applying the mixed scanning frame- 
work to this chapter, one could argue that a broad, 
strategic analysis of the transport capacity of the 
transport corridor will fail to take into account 
specific, interrelated chokepoints at the local 
level. For example, the impact of noise protection 
measures resulting from national legal structures. At 
the same time, a regional strategy for a certain 
transport node will neglect the impacts of border- 
crossing problems on the transport corridor at the 
transnational level. Mixed scanning 1s able to tackle 
these problems.” (Patrick A. Witte and T.J.M Spit 4 
Sectoral Drawbacks in Transport: Towards a New 
Analytical Framework on European Transport Cor- 
ridors. (Utrecht University) Jan. 2014. p.53. https:// 
www.researchgate.net/publication/280489809 4 __ 
Sectoral Drawbacks in Transport Towards a_ 
New_ Analytical Framework on European Trans 
port Corridors) 

All three approaches to decision-making are 
not only positive, in the sense that they claim to 
describe the ways decision-makers actually act, 
but are also normative approaches in that they 
prescribe how effective decisions ought to 
be made. 

For a criticism, Dr. Jones Adu-Gyamfi writes: 


In the exploration of mixed-scanning, Etzioni 
(1967) distinguishes between fundamental and 
incremental decisions. According to him, funda- 
mental decisions set the context for incremental 
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ones and are ‘made by exploring the main alterna- 
tives the actor sees in view of his conception of his 
goals...but details and specifications are omitted so 
that an overview is feasible’ (Etzioni 1967: 
389-390). It is very difficult to comprehend the 
distinction between fundamental and incremental 
decisions. Although Etzioni reiterates that incre- 
mental decisions are set on fundamental ones, he 
also states that ‘fundamental decisions are fre- 
quently “prepared” by incremental ones in order 
that the final decision will initiate a less abrupt 
change’ (Etzioni 1967: 387). He leaves readers 
confused about whether the final decision is funda- 
mental or incremental. In a later article, he 
attempted to answer how a fundamental decision 
could be distinguished from an incremental deci- 
sion (Etzioni, 1986). He outlined that one way of 
differentiation is to look at relative size. As a rule of 
thumb he used 10% or less change i.e., if a decision 
results in less than 10% changes to budget, then it 
could be described as incremental, whereas a more 
than 10% change would be a fundamental decision. 
It is worth noting that this 10% rule is difficult to 
substantiate as many policy decisions do not result 
in changes to budgets. Another way to differentiate 
between fundamental and incremental decisions 
outlined by Etzioni (1986) is ‘checking for a nes- 
tling relationship’ (p. 10). He argued that ‘if an 
incremental decision requires or draws on a con- 
textual decision, this is the fundamental one’ 
(p. 10). He did not however elaborate on what 
‘nestling relationship’ means or what a ‘contextual 
decision’ is. He thus seems to introduce more con- 
cepts to confuse rather than clarify. (Jones 
Adu-Gyamfi. Barriers to Children and Young Peo- 
ples Participation in Policy Making in Ghana. 
(University of Bradford) Sept. 2015. p. 4.) 


Rationalism assumes an all-powerful actor, as 
reflected in the notion that actors ought to set their 
goals and set about implementing them, without 
asking about their place in various power hierar- 
chies or the strategies needed to deal with them. 
For instance, a subordinate may need to act dif- 
ferently than a high-ranking executive. Incremen- 
talism is most compatible with the acceptance of 
existing power relations. Mixed scanning sensi- 
tizes the decision-maker to taking into account 
other actors; one of the major factors scanning 
encompasses is the posture of other actors and 
the relations among them. 

The structural element received little attention 
in the more than 50 publications that deal 
with mixed scanning, possibly due to a wide- 
spread tendency to treat decision-making as a 
disembodied strategy. 
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Conclusion 


Mixed scanning seems to have an intuitive appeal 
to a fair number of scholars and action-oriented 
students of decision-making. The ways it might be 
operationalized for the purpose of research or 
implementation have been clarified over the 
years, and the essential difference between funda- 
mental and incremental decisions seems not to 
pose great difficulties. The links between the 
three different approaches of decision-making 
and various intra- and interorganizational power 
structures, as well as between power approaches 
and consensus building, have been explored. 
However, it remains to be empirically substanti- 
ated if, indeed, rational models are more suitable 
for totalitarianism or high-power approaches 
(e.g., master planning); incrementalism to highly 
pluralistic, special-interest dominated polities; 
and mixed scanning to systems that combine a 
balanced commitment to the collectivity with 
pluralism (Etzioni 1984). The alternative 
hypothesis would be that rationalism does not 
work even for highly centralized systems 
(as the recent changes in USSR and China sug- 
gest) and that incrementalism reinforces the 
weakness of pluralism without a collective 
framework. All may require mixed scanning 
albeit using different mixtures of higher and 
lower levels of scanning. 

Above all, mixed scanning is still very short of 
case studies and quantitative studies of situations 
in which decision-making strategies were 
changed from either rationalist or incrementalist 
ones to mixed scanning. More needs to be known 
of the results in terms of effectiveness and of the 
factors that hindered or fostered the use of mixed 
scanning. 


Cross-References 


Comprehensive Model of Decision- 
Making 

Incremental Theory of Decision-Making 
Organizational Decision-Making 


Rational Model of Decision-Making 


Models of Organizational Change 
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Models of Organizational 
Change 
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Synonyms 

Development; Innovation; Reorganization; 
Restructuring; Transformation; Transition; 
Turnaround 

Definition 


Organizational change is when an organization 
goes through a transformation in regard to its 
structure, strategies, methods, technologies, or 
organizational culture. The change can be pro- 
longed or for a set period of time. 


Introduction 


Organizations have been engaging in change for 
decades. Change can be intentional, in order to 
move the organization forward with its goals. It 
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can also be unintentional, when other forces cause 
change. Researchers have been studying change 
by viewing it through organizational change 
models. Organizational change models can reveal 
why change occurs (the driving forces of change), 
how change will occur (the stages, scale, timing, 
and process characteristics), and what changes 
will occur (the content of change, outcomes, and 
ways to measure it) (Kezar 2001). Models can 
also reveal an organization’s ideology and its 
values. There are many models an organization 
can choose from, which can be sorted into six 
categories: life cycle, evolutionary, dialectical, 
teleological, social cognition, and cultural. The 
two main models are teleological (scientific man- 
agement) or evolutionary (adaptive change). 

Teleological models revolve around planned 
change. Planned change happens intentionally, 
usually because a leader wants to implement 
change. The focus in this model is on individuals 
with power. Leaders create change by planning, 
analyzing, and assessing the changes. Scientific 
management and total quality management 
(TQM) are examples of teleological models. The 
benefits of teleological models include the identi- 
fication of leadership in the change process, the 
importance of collaboration, and staff develop- 
ment. The drawbacks of teleological models are 
that they lack recognition that organizational cul- 
ture can impact change and that not all change can 
be planned. 

Evolutionary models believe that change is 
always happening and that variables are con- 
stantly transforming both people and organiza- 
tions. The two main types of evolutionary 
models are social evolutionary and biological. 
Contingency theory and strategic choice theory 
are examples of evolutionary models. The main 
premise underlying all these theories is that 
change is dependent on circumstances, situational 
variables, and the environment faced by each 
organization (Kezar 2001). These models view 
change as natural, with organizations managing 
change by reacting to it rather than planning for 
it. Some later evolutionary models acknowledge 
that managers can be proactive by anticipating 
changes in their environments. Systems and inter- 
activity are important in evolutionary models. 
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Organizational systems are viewed as connected 
and interdependent. 

Evolutionary models are different than teleo- 
logical models in that organizations are consid- 
ered to be part of an open system, versus a closed 
system. Managers need to anticipate, analyze, and 
react to change, as opposed to planning on and 
implementing change. Some criticisms of evolu- 
tionary models are they are overly reliant on envi- 
ronmental factors in describing change, that they 
de-emphasize strategic choices, and that they sti- 
fle creativity. 


Examples of Organizational Models 


Scientific management is a teleological model 
and is one of the older models of organizational 
change. Frederick Taylor began its development 
in the United States during the 1880s and 1890s 
(hence why scientific management is sometimes 
referred to as Taylorism). During this time there 
was a switch in the production methods of 
manufacturing, from humans making all of the 
products to machines replacing humans on assem- 
bly lines. Taylor espoused four principles in his 
book The Principles of Scientific Management 
(1911). 


Principle 1: Use the scientific method to study the 
work being performed, and determine the most 
efficient way to perform the specific tasks. 

Principle 2: Match workers to their jobs based on 
motivation and capability, and then train them 
to do the job at maximum efficiency. 

Principle 3: Monitor performance and provide 
instruction and supervision to continue effi- 
ciently working. 

Principle 4: Allocate the work between managers 
and workers so that the managers spend time 
planning and training so workers can focus on 
their own tasks to achieve the highest efficiency. 


There are several criticisms of scientific man- 
agement. Scientific management involves a large 
amount of managerial control over workers. This 
level of control requires a significant number of 
managers, who tend to be expensive. Another 
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criticism is that an organization cannot adapt to 
change if a rigid system is imposed on them. 
Additionally, the model may not value workers’ 
satisfaction. Scientific management’s principles 
can still be seen in today’s workforce, such as 
with systematic selection and training procedures, 
with the studying of workplace efficiency, and 
with the idea of systematic organizational design. 

Total quality management (TQM) is a teleo- 
logical model that focuses on organizational 
efforts to create a permanent climate in which 
organizations continuously improve, delivering 
high-quality products and/or services to their cus- 
tomers. TQM has its roots in the competition for 
economic superiority during the 1970s and 1980s 
between western countries and Japan. Japan was 
increasing production on high-quality items, such 
as automobiles and electronics, at competitive 
costs. The Japanese were able to increase produc- 
tion because of the importance they placed on 
being processed oriented: their work processes 
were defined, understood, and in control (Damon 
1992). Countries in Europe and the United States 
were looking for a way to respond to the Japanese 
methods by focusing on quality control. 

TQM urges organizations to use the skills of all 
of their employees, to eliminate waste, to maxi- 
mize efficiency, and to refine imperfect processes. 
Some important TQM concepts are quality is 
defined by the customer, top management has 
direct responsibility for quality improvement, 
increased quality comes from systematic analysis 
and improvement in work processes, and quality 
improvement requires persistent effort throughout 
the whole organization. All of an organization’s 
efforts are part of a system; one cannot change one 
part of the system without affecting the other parts 
(Schultz and Vollum, Schultz and Vollum 1992). 
A variation on TQM used in the public sector is 
New Public Management (NPM). 

Contingency theory is one of the evolutionary 
models of organizational theory. Contingency the- 
ory argues that there is no single, perfect way to 
manage an organization. Organizational effective- 
ness results from matching characteristics of the 
organizations, such as its structure, to contingen- 
cies that mirror the situation of the organization 
(Donaldson 2001). Contingencies involve both 
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internal and external factors. Some contingencies 
an organization might encounter are the environ- 
ment, organizational size, organizational strategy, 
technology, supplier and distributors, consumer 
interest groups, governments, and unions. The 
goal of the organization is to broker the best 
match between organizational characteristics and 
contingencies encountered, in hopes of increasing 
the organizations’ overall performance. Organiza- 
tions must adapt to avoid mismatches between 
characteristics and contingencies. Change is inev- 
itable, and organizations that do not change (for 
whatever reason) will see their productivity wane. 
Since no one type of organization is considered 
“best” to match all contingencies, different types 
of organizations are needed, depending on the 
environment. 

Leaders in the contingency theory model will 
need to apply their personal style of leadership to 
each situation. Careful management is needed to 
balance internal needs and also to adapt to envi- 
ronmental circumstances. An effective leader will 
excel at building interpersonal relationships with 
their employees, showing support for their careers 
and concern for their well-being. They will also 
need to provide structure, via planning and sched- 
uling, to ensure that work is completed and that 
organizational goals are attained. 

Strategic choice theory is an evolutionary 
model that posits that an organization’s internal 
and/or external environment does not completely 
shape their strategic actions (Tokman et al. 2016). 
Previous models said that organizations devel- 
oped along operations requirements based on the 
external environment. Strategic choice theory 
believes that while some organizations adapt to 
their internal and/or external environments by 
changing themselves, other organizations chose 
to change their environment instead. These 
changes can be accomplished by creating strategic 
goals, which drive adaptation behavior in organi- 
zations. An example of adaptation behavior is 
when an organization chooses to cooperate with 
another organization because both parties have 
resources that complement each other. There are 
three key issues that come from strategic choice 
analysis: the role of agency and choice, the nature 
of environment, and the nature of relationships 
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between organizational agents and the environ- 
ment (Child 1997). 

Leaders in strategic choice theory have the 
power to influence their organization to suit their 
preferences, regardless of the type of the organi- 
zation (public or private sector). The environment 
of the organization does have an impact on 
leaders, but leaders can choose how to proceed 
by creating strategic goals. Leaders are very 
active, and their influence on the organization 
comes through a political process (Child 1997). 
Leaders need to be aware of how organizational 
politics will affect their plans. 


Organizational Change in the Public 
Sector 


Organizations in the public sector also engage in 
change management for several reasons. First, 
public sector organizations have customers that 
they must be accountable to, just like in private 
organization. There can also be a competition for 
customers between the public and private sector. 
Second, if a public organization is not considered 
to be performing well, their funding could be 
eliminated. Not only are public organizations in 
competition with the private sector but also with 
other public sector organizations vying for monies 
from the same budget. In order to improve cus- 
tomer service, an organization would want change 
models that focus on improving processes and 
removing obstacles that prevent the achievement 
of its goals (Stewart and Kringas, Stewart and 
Kringas 2003). Differences between the public 
and private sector impact how change manage- 
ment is handled by the two spheres. For example, 
political pressure can be more easily exerted on 
public institutions. Political pressure can vary 
among countries based on their systems and cul- 
tures and also vary from the local level to the 
national level. 

A study in the 1990s examined the 
restructuring process of a large public housing 
agency located in an unnamed city in the western 
part of Austria (Scharitzer and Korunka 2000). 
The goal of the study was to see the effects of 
recently implement changes on both the 
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employees of the public housing agency and 
their customers. Data was collected through qual- 
itative and quantitative instruments, including 
through face-to-face interviews with employees 
at all levels in the organization and customer 
surveys taken at three different points in the 
change process. The change model used was 
New Public Management (NPM). NPM is a man- 
agement system that emphasizes the concept that 
ideas used in the private sector must be successful 
in the public sector and has a focus on customer 
satisfaction. The study showed that the agency’s 
employees experienced job-related stress due to 
the changes and that the decrease in job satisfac- 
tion affected the various levels of employees (such 
as management or their staff) in different ways. 
Overall the change was considered a success 
because customers approved of the more 
customer-oriented agency. 

Researchers performed another change man- 
agement study in the 1990s, this time in Australia 
(Stewart and Kringas, Stewart and Kringas 2003). 
The study reviewed six agencies going through 
change management. The focus was to ascertain 
whether the change was considered a success, 
both by the employees in the agency and by the 
customers they serve. The size of the changes 
varied, depending on which of the six agencies 
were being studied. The researchers found that 
there were several factors that led to successful 
outcomes and changes. The factors were an 
appropriate change model, effective leadership, 
sufficient resources, and attention to communica- 
tion. Effective communication was considered to 
be particularly important. The researchers felt that 
the administration had a more positive view of the 
change than their employees. Senior managers 
were often unwilling or unable to explain their 
processes to their employees and why they were 
doing them; instead, they blamed employee resis- 
tance for failures in implementation (Stewart 
and Kringas, Stewart and Kringas 2003). The 
researchers believe that good communication 
and a carefully conceptualized strategic plan will 
increase the likelihood of successful change. 

The Chinese government has tried multiple 
times to change their public administration since 
1949. They hoped to achieve greater social and 
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political stability (internally) and to adopt to glob- 
alization (externally) (Wang 2010). A well-run 
government can contribute to stability by helping 
provide more services, which in tum will 
help businesses. The reforms implemented by 
the Chinese government focused on reducing the 
staff and size of the government, including 
streamlining departments and services. This had 
a negative effect on social stability since many 
citizens lost their jobs and had difficulties secur- 
ing alternative employment. Criticisms of the 
reform efforts focused on three factors: too much 
attention was paid to restructuring, the reforms 
were initiated and implemented in a top-down 
manner, and there was a lack of a sound legal 
basis for the reforms. The Chinese government 
often reverted to earlier practices after the com- 
pletion of specific reforms, including hiring new 
people to replace those that were removed earlier. 
Organizational change is especially difficult in 
China, which is the most populous country in the 
world, and its politics have an enormous impact 
on any planning process. 


Conclusion 


Organizations, whether they are in the public sec- 
tor or the private sector, have many change man- 
agement models to choose from. Organizations 
could choose a model that focuses on changes 
they want to see made, or they could choose a 
model that focuses on the environment in which 
the organization operates, or they could chose 
choose a hybrid of these approaches. Philosophi- 
cally, organizations must decide whether to be 
proactive or reactive. The former sounds better, 
but perhaps assumes a level of knowledge, skill, 
and control that not all organizations possess. 
Communication is very important, with all of the 
stakeholders needing to know both what change is 
going to happen and why that change is going to 
happen. Political pressures, both inside and out- 
side the organization, also have a significant 
impact. There may ultimately be no “best” 
model to choose and no “ideal” way to implement 
it. Still, organizations must engage in change 
management, and they are more likely to make 
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good decisions if they search for change models 
that fit best with their goals. 
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Modernity and Bureaucracy 
Definition 


The term bureaucracy refers to the Weberian con- 
cept although bureaucracy existed well before 
Weber (Hopfl 2006). Specifically, Weber’s 
bureaucratic ideal type refers to an administrative 
governing system in which: 


— Domination is based on rationality, 1.e., on 
knowledge and science. 

— Domination is a set of abstract and coherent 
rules (e.g., standards). 

— Decision-making is entrusted to the most qual- 
ified people. 

— Order is insured through the control of sub- 
ordinates within a hierarchical organization. 

— Domination is exercised in the context of work 
only and subordinates obey rules not individuals. 


Introduction 


This article entitled “Bureaucracy, Modernity” is 
about the emergence of bureaucracy in modernity 
and its transformations in late modernity, and it is 
centered on the following questions: are the orga- 
nizational transformations of the last few decades a 
sign that bureaucracy is declining or gaining 
momentum? Is a post-bureaucratic model emerg- 
ing? This article concludes that bureaucracy 1s not 
declining. Instead, this article proposes that bureau- 
cracy be viewed as a form of administrative 
power — an institutional dimension of modernity 
(Giddens 1984) — that is dynamic and that its pro- 
duction and reproduction be understood through a 
study of its structuration, in the hope of relativizing 
the “bureaucracy vs. post-bureaucracy”’ debate. 


The Emergence of Bureaucracy 

in Modernity and its Evolution in Late 
Modernity: A Structurationist 
Perspective 


From Tradition to Modernity or 

the Rebuilding of Trust 

For Giddens (1990), modernity began with a 
break with tradition and, more particularly, the 
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rejection of destiny and religious cosmology: 
“. .a world structured mainly by humanly created 
risks has little place for divine influences, or 
indeed for the magical propitiation of cosmic 
forces or spirits” (Giddens 1990, p. 111). Moder- 
nity has thus given agents the sense that the future 
has become open. 

Moreover, modernity is characterized by the 
“separation of time and space” and the 
“disembedding of social systems,” two conditions 
of modernity that in turn have led to the metamor- 
phosis of reflexivity. Reflexivity, the third condi- 
tion of modernity, refers to a body of knowledge 
that helps provide direction for the future and 
organize social relations. It 1s a concept that 
implies that integration practices henceforth will 
be reexamined continuously and reformed in light 
of new knowledge about them that constitutively 
alters their character. 

In modern social systems, the aim of integra- 
tion practices is to connect “absence and pres- 
ence” as relations become increasingly 
suppressed in conditions of copresence. Some 
phenomena emerge in this context: the “other” 
becomes invisible and his process impenetrable, 
because activities depend on connections outside 
conditions of copresence; social trust therefore 
becomes difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. 
However, because trust is the innate vector of 
ontological security, the increased suppression of 
relations of copresence spurs efforts to rebuild 
trust, which in the circumstances implies to create 
systemic trust. Systemic trust is based on abstract 
systems (symbolic tokens and expert systems) and 
results in a displacement of trust (from people to 
abstract systems). 

In this sense, organizations, a fundamental 
characteristic of modernity (Weber 1991; Perrow 
1991), become social systems that make up, and 
are made up of, integration practices (social and 
system) that enable time-space coordination as 
part of the trust-building effort. Social integration 
practices refer to “reciprocity between actors in 
circumstances of co-presence, while system inte- 
gration practices allow for reciprocity between 
actors across extended time-space, outside condi- 
tions of co-presence” (Giddens 1984). For exam- 
ple, a budget can be conceptualized as a systemic 
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integration practice. It is the monetary expression 
of the organization’s strategic directions but also a 
tool that helps coordinate the activities of several 
actors and allows control of expected results. As a 
result, a budget is a management practice through 
which reciprocal relations can be established. 
Defined as an integration practice, a budget cre- 
ates trust in organizations. 

Thus, because modernity makes it possible to 
establish particular forms of organization of 
human activity, it generates and integrates institu- 
tional dimensions, i.e., capitalism, industrialism, 
administrative power, and control of the means of 
violence. 

Modernity can therefore be described as a 
loop consisting of the elements “Separation 
of time and space — Disembedding of social 
relations — Reflexivity — Integration practices — 
Trust — Institutionalization of the dimensions of 
modernity” (Fig. 1). Its circular nature illustrates 
reflexivity and highlights the fact that integration 
practices can always be revised. 


From Modernity to Late Modernity or 
the Rise of Surveillance 


Late modernity (from the mid-twentieth century 
onward) is characterized by increased production 
of knowledge, and it is spawning the radicalization 
of modern social organization practices, a state that 
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Giddens (1990) attributes to: (1) the reflexivity and 
competence of agents, (2) the impossibility of 
obtaining systematic knowledge about social orga- 
nizations, (3) the organizational strength of abstract 
systems and the autonomy this strength confers, 
(4) the globalization of risks and threats in societies, 
and (5) the “major problem” of societies — overall 
control instead of risk management. 

By implication, as the body of knowledge 
grows and systemic trust extends in late moder- 
nity, integration practices increase the separation 
of time and space, strengthen institutions of 
modernity, and extend absence. But, because inte- 
gration practices are a component of power rela- 
tionships, systemic integration practices do not 
provide mutual trust experiences (Giddens 
1990). In the budget example, trust is not neces- 
sarily shared 1f, for instance, senior managers are 
the only stakeholders able to monitor the budget. 
Thus, systemic trust gives rise to and intensifies 
surveillance (Dandeker 1990; Fig. 2). 

An important point is that Giddens (1984) does 
not view surveillance, power (transformational 
capacity of power), and domination (relational 
dimension of power) as intrinsically unhealthy or 
dangerous. Surveillance characterizes all social 
relations, particularly relations in organizations 
(Jenkins 1993). It evinces coordination problems, 
to be sure (Giddens 1993), but can be conceived 
as a manifestation of the efforts expended to 
coordinate human activities in organizations. 


Separation of time and 
space 


Institutionalization of the dimensions of 
modernity: capitalism, industrialism, 
administrative power, control of the means 
of violence 


| 


Creation of systemic trust 


Disembedding of social 
systems. Reduced possibilities 
of creating social trust 


| 


Reflexivity. Accumulation of 
knowledge 


Modernity and Bureaucracy, Fig. 1 Course of modernity 
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Surveillance therefore provides opportunities for 
collective action in the organization, but is a 
source of conflict if its asymmetry supports 
non-legitimate power or domination of an actor 
or group of actors over others (Tixier 1988; 
Giddens 1993). 


Bureaucracy in Late Modernity: 
A Dynamic Administrative Power 
to Explore 


Bureaucracy: A Form of Administrative Power 
Within the framework of the institutionalized 
dimensions of modernity, the previous diagram 
(Fig. 2) suggests that administrative power sup- 
ports knowledge and the structuration of integra- 
tion practices and is supported by these factors 
in turn. 

Thus, bureaucracy, a type of administrative 
power (Giddens 1984), (1) develops with the 
accumulation of knowledge and social activity, 
(2) relies on and supports the conditions of moder- 
nity, and (3) has the means of stabilizing trust in 
time-space in a context characterized by the 
disembedding of social relations. Bureaucracy 1s 
therefore both the process and outcome of inte- 
gration practices (e.g., rules and hierarchical orga- 
nization) that have sustained and constrained its 
constitution in an effort to rebuild trust: 


= 


Affirmation of modern institutions: 
capitalism, industrialism, administrative 
power, control of the means of violence 


4 


Rise and 
intensification of 
surveillance 


T 


Creation and extension of 
systemic trust 
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[Translation] To the somewhat “blind” trust [social 
trust] of a “community,” “society” can add or sub- 
stitute another type of trust that can be called a 
“rational” or “legal” trust, consonant with Weber’s 
legal domination typology. “Rational” trust, consti- 
tutive of “society,” ensures the existence of a frame- 
work within which can be expressed most social 
relations typical of a partnership. (Lazuech 2002, 


p. 16) 


Bureaucracy therefore originates from a pro- 
ject of economic and social order founded on 
domination (Weber 1971; Chandler 1977; Wren 
1994), but because order is more of a pattern in 
social systems (Giddens 1993) than a formal orga- 
nizational method, bureaucracy is reproduced and 
transformed according to changes in human activ- 
ity and the intended or unintended consequences 
of activities in modernity and late modernity. 

Thus the content of bureaucracy hinges on its 
ability to ensure integration and sustain trust, and 
it is specifically this ability — or lack of it — that 
explains its reproduction and transmutation. From 
this perspective, so-called “post-bureaucratic” 
models are no more than an evolutionary form of 
bureaucracy. Successive management practices 
are therefore conceived as “theories in use” (“‘dis- 
cursively formulated beliefs. ..that actors hold”, 
Giddens 1984) that define the various historical 
periods of bureaucracy. 

The expression “management practices” 
denotes organizational forms (hierarchical, 


Separation of time and 
space 


Extension of absence 


Reflexivity. Growth in body of 
knowledge 


Nig Integration practices 


Modernity and Bureaucracy, Fig. 2 Course of late modernity 
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project based, network, etc.) as well as man- 
agement tools (rules, project management 
technology, contingent work, outsourcing, 
reengineering, ERP, etc.). Management practices 
that endure in time and space become the keys to 
the reproduction of bureaucracy; conversely, 
when they evolve in time and space, they 
are viewed as key to the transmutation of 
bureaucracy. 

In this view, whether bureaucracy is at the 
origin of instrumental relations matters little. 
Bureaucracy both constitutes and is constituted 
by structural properties, integration practices, 
and social relations. It relies on structural traits 
(the capitalist work contract, most prominently) 
and refers to other social systems (legal or scien- 
tific frameworks). Hence, bureaucracy cannot be 
reduced to a list of components, a problematic 
identification exercise most notably because 
when Weber’s descriptions are compared, “[T] 
here are substantial discrepancies and variations 
between the different accounts, even regarding 
what is ‘essential’, or definitive of the ideal typical 
bureaucracy” (Höpfl 2006, p. 11). 


Bureaucracy: A Dynamic Administrative 
Power 

Based on the preceding information, bureaucracy 
enables (Giddens 1990) and is enabled by the rise 
of the society of organizations (Weber 1991; 
Perrow 1991) as a component of the trust- 
rebuilding effort. Bureaucracy as an administra- 
tive power is a system of domination based on 
“the control of information as well as the imple- 
mentation of specific modes of organizing human 
activity in space-time control” (Giddens 1984). 
(According to Giddens, the theme of the transfor- 
mation of time and space exists in Weber’s works 
but only implicitly.) 

At a microlevel, bureaucracy can be under- 
stood as a “political dynamic,” “[Translation] a 
project that those in power must constantly work 
at, solidify and justify” (Courpasson 2000). It is at 
once a source of power and of power struggles 
because managers in late modernity are not alone 
in their quest for control (Child 2005), any 
governed individual can view himself as a com- 
petent actor, there is a strong observed tendency to 
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organizational fragmentation (Reed 1989), and 
legitimacies with federating claims are proliferat- 
ing. Bureaucracy in late modernity must therefore 
be analyzed as a dynamic administrative power in 
light of a theory that lets us understand its 
constitution. 

In short, it cannot be concluded that bureau- 
cracy 1s declining or that a post-bureaucratic orga- 
nizational model is emerging. Rather, it is argued 
that the perspective from which bureaucracy and 
its transformations are analyzed needs new 
explanations. 


Conclusion 


Bureaucracy is usually defined by its content 
(hierarchical organization, rules, etc.), an exercise 
that invokes more difficulties than it solves. Fur- 
thermore, orthodox researchers exclude political 
issues or dynamic properties from their analysis of 
organizational forms. This is particularly the case 
with Mintzberg (1982) and Heckscher and 
Donnellon (1994). Thus, analyses based on an 
uncertain ideal type (Hopfl 2006), coupled with 
a tendency to dichotomize (mechanic vs. organic, 
centralization vs. decentralization, Alvesson and 
Thompson 2005) in allegedly apolitical contexts 
(Courpasson 2000), do not lead to comprehension 
of the meaning and impact of bureaucracy and its 
transformations. 

Critical interpretive researchers are ambivalent 
about the evolution of bureaucracy and/or the 
post-bureaucracy phenomenon. A good number 
of empirical studies (see Alvesson and Thompson 
2005 for survey) indeed demonstrate that hierar- 
chical structures are more or less “loose,” while 
control is more or less technical or social, infor- 
mation technologies are more or less present, rules 
are more or less internalized, social relations are 
more or less direct, etc. Bureaucracy then 
becomes “soft” (Courpasson 2000), “lite” a “‘leg- 
acy”, migratory and even ghostly (“the return of 
the machine bureaucracy”), making it difficult to 
attribute meaning to the evolution of organiza- 
tional forms and practices. 

Nevertheless, Alvesson and Thompson (2005) 
assert that bureaucracy still exists (“bureaucratic 
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forms [are not] confined to a few residual institu- 
tional niches such as the public sector”; “. . .falls 
in the size of individual units and decentering 
organizations may change the forms of bureau- 
cracy but they do not necessarily diminish its 
impact;” “[bureaucracy] is a living, changing, 
and diverse set of practices”) and, in particular, 
that one must refine the analysis of organizational 
transformations and practices in order to assess 
their impacts: 


To really understand the presence and significance 
of bureaucracy requires in-depth exploration of 
organizational practices in different sectors and 
sections of organizations, thus escaping traditional 
analytical dichotomies such as mechanistic- 
organic and _— centralization-decentralization. 
Forms of control and coordination do not only 
interact, overlap with, or weaken one another; 
managers may comply with, reinforce, or circum- 
scribe bureaucracy. [...] Caution is therefore 
required before ticking off bureaucratic or post- 
bureaucratic control forms without checking their 
meaning and impact carefully and in practice. 


(p. 501) 


The analysis of bureaucracy poses a greater 
challenge than that of organizational transforma- 
tion issues or the bureaucracy versus post- 
bureaucracy debate. From the structurationist per- 
spective, any given circumstance presents con- 
straints and opportunities alike, and bureaucracy 
is no exception. 

Defining and analyzing the organization is 
the challenge to be tackled, and it lies on the 
recognition that an organization, whether private, 
public, or of the social economy, 1s first and fore- 
most a social system that makes up, and is made 
up of, integration practices (social and system) 
that enable time-space coordination as part of the 
trust-building effort that can give rise to and inten- 
sify surveillance and support non-legitimate 
power or domination of an actor or group of actors 
over others (Briand and Bellemare 2006). 


Cross-References 
Bureaucratic Power 


Systems and Complexity Theories of 
Organizations 
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Money Laundering Activities 
of the PKK 


Ozcan Ozkan 
Turkish National Police, Ankara, Turkey 


Introduction 


Money laundering has long been used by orga- 
nized criminal groups and terrorist organizations, 
whose financial benefits have remarkably 
increased as a result of engaging in lucrative busi- 
nesses such as drugs, arms, and humans traffick- 
ing to conceal the origin of their illicit funds 
(Lilley 2006). While money laundering may be 
traced back to the emergence of money itself, 
money laundering for terrorist purposes is not an 
old phenomenon (Laciner 2008). It has emerged 
by the rapid process of globalization, globalized 
nature of the terror threat, and increasing need 
for the legal instruments for financial activities 
both domestically and globally (United Nations/ 
Commonwealth Secretariat/International Mone- 
tary Fund 2009). A great deal of globalization 
process has taken place only after the second 
half of the twentieth century thanks to develop- 
ments in technology and communication. Terror- 
ist organizations and organized criminal groups 
alike have also gone global as a result of the rapid 
globalization for the last decades. Now, criminal 
groups and terrorist organizations can more easily 
use diverse countries for recruiting, collecting 
funds, organizing, propagating, and taking shelter. 
One of the main concerns of these organizations 1s 
to finance their activities (Schott 2006). Although 
they can find little difficulty in getting money and 
funds for their operations, they have more diffi- 
culty in using the money for their acts since state- 
level, regional, and global instruments for coun- 
tering the financing of terrorism have enhanced 
considerably as a result of tough measures set 
forth in multilateral agreements among states 
and international institutions. These measures 
have promptly necessitated terrorist organizations 
to use money laundering techniques for their 
financing (Lilley 2006). 


Money Laundering Activities of the PKK 


The fact that the financial markets have also 
been globalized has created new opportunities 
for both legitimate businesses and illegal organi- 
zations. Like everybody else, organized crime 
and terrorist groups, too, who wish to do busi- 
ness globally, have the opportunity to use open 
financial systems for rapid mobility of funds. 
Criminals thus take advantage of this mobility 
in order to launder the proceeds of their illegal 
acts and conceal their illegal wealth (Lilley 
2006). 

There are numerous terrorist organizations that 
use sophisticated methods to move their illicit 
funds through financial systems both at home 
and across the globe. The Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party (Kurdish: Partiya Karkerén Kurdistané, 
PKK), an ethno-nationalist terrorist organization 
rooted in Turkey but operating in various coun- 
tries including Turkey’s neighbors such as Iran, 
Syria, and Iraq, as well as in Europe, has benefited 
from similar kinds of terrorism financing activities 
for a long time (Marcus 2007). To finance its 
activities, it has engaged in terrorist financing 
methods and laundered its illicitly gained funds 
by cash couriers or front companies through 
which it collects money under the name of dona- 
tion or aid particularly in Europe where its finan- 
cial infrastructure heavily relies upon (Roth and 
Sever 2007). The PKK has long been known to 
have engaged in various methods to find funding 
for its activities. While the main concern is not 
money itself for the group, financial activities 
have forced the PKK to find ways to maintain 
relationship with drug and weapons dealers as 
well as human traffickers from whom it takes 
commission charges. The financing activities of 
the PKK particularly in Europe make it necessary 
for the group to deal with financial management 
including setting up front organizations for money 
laundering. Using various kinds of NGOs and 
media organizations has allowed the PKK to 
engage in money laundering activities (Marcus 
2007). However, since the organization prefers 
not to use open financial institutions to move the 
funds, and its illegal money usually comes in the 
form of cash, it is becoming harder for law 
enforcement agencies to track money laundering 
activities of the group. 


Money Laundering Activities of the PKK 


Money Laundering and Terrorism 
Financing 


The term “money laundering” may be traced back 
to the 1920s when mafia groups in the United 
States showed an active interest in acquiring 
launderettes to launder the money derived from 
criminal activities and inject it into the legal 
instruments (United Nations/Commonwealth 
Secretariat/International Monetary Fund 2009). 
According to a report of the World Bank and 
IMF on Combating Money Laundering and the 
Financing of Terrorism, money laundering is the 
process by which proceeds from a criminal activ- 
ity are disguised to conceal their illicit origins. In 
the same report, the financing of terrorism is 
defined as the financial support of terrorism or of 
those who plan, encourage, or take part in 
terrorist acts (World Bank and IMF 2009). 

Money laundering is used for financing the 
activities of a criminal organization in a way that 
the organization can conceal the origin of the 
money in order to be immune from law enforce- 
ment control. Money laundering has also been 
used by terrorist organizations for a long time for 
financing their activities (Lilley 2006). In this 
regard, financing of terrorism and money launder- 
ing are interrelated. Both have similar objectives 
and characteristics as well as some differences. 
While money laundering includes laundering 
illicit funds in legal channels in order to conceal 
the origins of the funds, terrorist financing 
includes both legally and illegally acquired 
funds for the support of terrorism. In short, while 
terrorism financing is aimed at providing funds to 
final destination, money laundering deals with 
legitimization (Sollier 2007). 

Profits made by organized crime and terrorist 
organizations need to be laundered to be used in 
the future. While terrorist organizations engage in 
money laundering for terrorism financing, for 
most of them money not the primary goal since 
money is only used as a means leading to their 
ends. However, for law enforcement units, track- 
ing money is of great importance. One of the 
axioms of many analysts in the security agencies 
is “follow the money” meaning criminals, and 
their networks can be more easily traced, 
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uncovered, and disrupted. On the other hand, 
once the methods of terrorism financing are iden- 
tified and traced by law enforcement agencies, it is 
more likely for terrorist organizations to go into 
bankruptcy and degenerate, which will conse- 
quently bring an end to most of their activities 
(Lilley 2006). 


Offenses and Methods of Money 
Laundering 


The major aim of money laundering is to inject the 
dirty money into the legal economy (Sollier 
2007). While there are different kinds of methods 
of terrorist financing and money laundering, there 
are four general kinds of offenses related to money 
laundering set forth by the United Nations Con- 
vention against Transnational Organized Crime 
(the Palermo Convention), which contains a 
broad range of provisions to fight international 
organized crime (United Nations/Commonwealth 
Secretariat/International Monetary Fund 2009): 


1. Conversion or transfer of proceeds of crime: In 
this method, criminals try to convert financial 
assets from one type to another. For instance, 
illegally acquired cash money 1s used to pur- 
chase real estate, to sell criminally derived real 
estate, or to buy precious metals. 

2. Concealment or disguise of proceeds of crime: 
This offense takes place where criminals inten- 
tionally conceal or disguise the proceeds of 
crime. This includes intentional deception of 
law enforcement units. 

3. Acquisition, possession or use of proceeds: In 
this section, in addition to those who provide 
illegal proceeds, recipients who acquire, pos- 
sess, or use property have also responsibility. 

4. Participation in, association with or conspir- 
acy to commit, attempts to commit and aiding, 
abetting, facilitating, and counseling. 


As to the offenses related to money laundering 
and terrorism financing, the Financial Action 
Task Force (FATF) designated categories of 
offenses as such (FATF 40 Recommendations 
2003): 
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e Joining an organized criminal group and 
racketeering 

e Terrorism and terrorist financing 

e Humans trafficking and migrant smuggling 

e Sexual exploitation, including sexual exploita- 
tion of children 

e Illicit drugs trafficking and trafficking in psy- 
chotropic substances 

e Illegal arms trafficking 

e Illicit trafficking in stolen and other goods 

e Corruption including bribery 

e Fraud 

e Counterfeiting currency 

e Counterfeiting and piracy of products 

e Environmental crime 

e Murder, grievous bodily injury 

e Kidnapping, hostage-taking 

e Robbery, theft 

e Smuggling 

e Extortion 

e Forgery 

e Piracy 

e Insider trading and market manipulation 


For above offenses, the FATF recommenda- 
tions require financial institutions and non- 
financial businesses and professions such as 
casinos (which also includes internet casinos), 
real estate agents, dealers in precious metals, 
dealers in precious stones, lawyers, notaries, 
other independent legal professionals, accoun- 
tants, and trust and company service providers to 
apply national measures to combat money laun- 
dering and terrorist financing, and in particular, in 
detecting and reporting suspicious transactions 
(World Bank and IMF 2009). 

As to the process, money is laundered in three 
essential stages. Placement is the first stage in 
which illicit funds are separated from their illegal 
source and injected into the financial system. It 
also includes carrying of proceeds of crime, such 
as cash, across borders. Layering is the second 
stage where laundering the funds usually involves 
creating multiple layers of transactions that fur- 
ther separate the funds from their illegal source in 
order to make it more difficult to trace these funds 
to the illegal source (Lilley 2006). The last stage, 
integration, includes injecting the illegal funds 
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into the legitimate economy so that criminals can 
use the funds without raising suspicion that might 
trigger investigation and prosecution (Schott 
2006). 


The PKK and Money Laundering 


The PKK was founded in 1978 by Abdullah 
Ocalan who was caught in 1999 and is now 
serving his life sentence in Turkey. Turkey has 
been suffering from the PKK terrorism since 
1979 when the terrorist organization first started 
its violent campaign in Turkey by an attempt to 
kill a member of the Turkish Parliament in his 
house (Marcus 2007). To date, it is responsible 
for nearly 40,000 Turkish citizens’ deaths. One 
of the reasons why the PKK has remained capa- 
ble of operating, recruiting, and carrying out 
terrorist attacks not just inside the country but 
also in Europe and elsewhere can be attributed 
to the organization’s capacity to survive eco- 
nomically by terrorism financing tools and 
control a huge amount of money, circulating 
especially in narcotic and other areas. In addi- 
tion, money laundering activities of the PKK 
have also been an important component of its 
operations inside and outside the country (Roth 
and Sever 2007). 

The terrorist organization PKK has long been 
known to engage in terrorism financing methods 
such as commission charges from all kinds of 
smuggling, extortion, and taxing. The drug deal- 
ing is considered as one of the biggest sources of 
the PKK. Although the PKK is believed to control 
80% of the drug market in Europe, the organiza- 
tion usually deny any participation in the drug 
market. This could be explained by two reasons. 
First, if the PKK is seen as a drug dealer, it may 
lose its support in Europe. Second, if it engages in 
drug dealing, this may lead its members to use 
drug, thus degenerating the relations within the 
organization. Therefore, except for taking com- 
mission charges from drugs and weapons dealers, 
the PKK claims not to deal with the narcotic 
production and distribution (Marcus 2007). Nev- 
ertheless, the PKK’s engagement in all levels of 
narcotic trafficking was accepted by the 
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international community including the US gov- 
ernment (Laciner 2008). Given its significant 
involvement in international drug trafficking and 
money laundering, the PKK was recognized by 
the US Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) as well 
established in the production and distribution of a 
variety of opiate products, and to be deeply 
involved in money laundering. The USA also 
designated the PKK as a narcotic kingpin 
in 2008 (Roth and Sever 2007). 

In addition to drug dealing, the PKK’s finance 
comes from many traditional and untraditional 
terrorism financing methods. Among them there 
is the so-called “revolutionary tax” provided by 
Kurdish businessmen in Turkey and Europe. The 
PKK also engages in protection rackets targeting 
Kurdish owned businesses across Europe where 
it collects millions of dollars annually from 
Kurdish businesses and individuals in Europe. 
In addition, the Kurdish Diaspora voluntarily 
provides funds to the organization through cul- 
tural associations and information centers such 
as Europe-based the Kurdish Employers Associ- 
ation, the Kurdish Islamic Movement, and the 
Kurdish Red Crescent, which also deals with 
money transfers through subsidiary foundations 
in Switzerland, Britain, Sweden, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Cyprus. 

The accounts of former PKK members 
interviewed also revealed that the organization’s 
funding comes from various sources including: 


e Kidnapping 

e Commission charges from drug dealers 

e Charges in what they call the “organization’s 
customs” from smugglers of weapons, fuel oil, 
cigarette, food, cattle, etc. 

e Forcefully taken revolutionary tax and dona- 
tion from ordinary citizens, artists and busi- 
nessmen of Kurdish origin 

e Benefits of media outlets 

e Donation to charities and NGOs 

e Funds collected in social and entertainment 
activities 

e Direct funds from some states (state-sponsored 
terrorism financing) 

e Direct provision of weapons, trainings, bombs, 
and ammunition from various countries 
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Given the above-mentioned financial activities 
of the group, one can argue that the PKK has gone 
beyond a mere ideologically based terrorist orga- 
nization since the PKK who claimed to defend the 
Kurdish rights in the region has walked away from 
a traditional politically motivated organization to 
a more complex and profit/interest-based and eco- 
nomically driven criminal network. This inevita- 
bly leads the organization to engage in money 
laundering activities. While the PKK commits 
offenses of money laundering, it does not launder 
illicit funds in financial intermediaries as other 
organized crime groups do. Rather, the group pre- 
fers using cash couriers consisting of its armed 
units who carry the funds from different sources to 
the finance center of the organization in northern 
Iraq. Money involved in the PKK activities usu- 
ally comes in the form of cash, which makes it 
harder for law enforcement agencies to follow the 
money. In addition, for the PKK, money is not 
considered as an end, but as a means to continue 
the fight and trade for supplies (Marcus 2007). 

Like many other transnational terrorist organi- 
zations, the PKK has benefited from dealing with 
organized crime groups that engage in lucrative 
businesses such as illegal trafficking of drugs, 
humans, and weapons as well as money- 
laundering activities mainly in Europe. As EU 
Terrorism Situation and Trend Report (2007) put 
it, two PKK members were arrested in France in 
July 2006 for money laundering aimed at financ- 
ing terrorism. At the end of 2005, three members 
of the PKK were arrested in Belgium and another 
one in Germany suspected of financing the PKK. 
In Belgium, the authorities seized receipt booklets 
indicating that the arrested suspects were 
collecting tax from their fellow countrymen (Mar- 
cus 2007). 

The most prominent evidence that the PKK 
engaged in money laundering came out of the 
Sputnik operations in 1996 and in 2002. In the 
first Sputnik operation conducted simultaneously 
by the British Scotland Yard and the Belgian 
Police in London and Brussels, as well as in 
Germany and Luxembourg, it was revealed that 
the PKK was laundering the illicit financial gains 
from its drugs and weapons smuggling via the 
MED-TV Broadcasting Company, a media outlet 
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and a screen corporation founded by a British 
citizen of Kurdish origin in 1995 and acting for 
the PKK (Houlton 2010). In that operation, the 
police were able to link an amount of $11 million 
seized from an account belonging to MED-TV to 
drugs, weapons, and human trafficking activities 
of the terrorist organization (Laciner 2008). The 
Belgian Police discovered that the PKK 
conducted its money laundering activities through 
15 different companies (Roth and Sever 2007). 

The case of MED-TV is very crucial to under- 
stand the money laundering activities of the PKK 
in that it served both for the media propaganda for 
the group and as a legal company to launder the 
dirty money of the organization. When the mem- 
bers of the PKK had difficulty to launder their 
illicitly obtained money, they decided to open an 
account by the name of “Kurdish Association” in 
England and “Sweden Postal” in Sweden for 
sending money to the MED-TV under the disguise 
of donations and consolidations. 

The second Sputnik operation conducted by 
the Belgian and the French police in 2002 
revealed that a Paris-based company linked to 
the PKK involved in money laundering activities. 
The PKK operatives detained in this operation 
confessed that money had been transferred to the 
PKK under the auspices of a company called the 
Kurdish Foundation Trust, which was located in 
the British controlled Jersey Islands, known as an 
offshore haven for international money launder- 
ing (Houlton 2010). 

Another international police operation led by 
Belgian authorities and assisted by the Italian and 
French police was conducted against the PKK’s 
operatives and companies in major cities in Bel- 
gium on March 4, 2010 (Houlton 2010). The 
operation resulted in arresting many high profile 
PKK members including two of its leading fig- 
ures, Remzi Kartal and Zubeyir Aydar who since 
October 2009 have been on a US list of drug 
traffickers suspected of using smuggling proceeds 
to fund the PKK (Marcus 2007). The operation 
was based on the allegation directed against Roj 
TV-a successor to MEDYA TV which is also a 
successor to MED TV that was banned after the 
above-mentioned Sputnik operations and chief 
operatives of the PKK in Europe regarding its 
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involvement in the financial fraud and tax evasion 
as well as distributing PKK propaganda, educat- 
ing PKK members, recruiting members for the 
PKK, human trafficking, counterfeiting, and 
racketeering. The operation in which 300 Belgian 
police officers as well as tax inspectors from the 
finance ministry participated was launched in 
coordination with Turkish intelligence, which 
provided Belgian authorities with information 
and evidence on the links between the PKK and 
its European operatives (Houlton 2010). 

The PKK has often laundered illegal money 
under the name of donation or aid via so-called 
business, cultural, children, and women associa- 
tions in London, Frankfurt, Paris, Brussels, and 
other European cities in order to be spent for its 
television channels, weapons, explosives, militia 
training, etc. One of these organizations that pro- 
vide money to the PKK in Europe is International 
Kurdish Businessmen and Employers Union 
(known as KARSAZ). The PKK acquired its 
arms and ammunition from the funds provided by 
KARSAZ which operates in Germany. The mem- 
ber companies of KARSAZ played an active role in 
laundering PKK’s drug money to be sent to mainly 
the PKK camps in northern Iraq for purchasing 
weapons and ammunition (Roth and Sever 2007). 

The cross-border transportation of currency 
known as cash couriers has been often used by 
the PKK for laundering money. The money col- 
lected from donations and businessmen in Turkey 
and Europe is brought to the financial unit of the 
organization’s military wing, People’s Defense 
Force known in Kurdish as Hézén Parastina Gel 
(HPG), in northern Iraq and Iran by the reliable 
cash couriers. On the other hand, using the bank- 
ing system is rare in the case of the PKK. How- 
ever, hawala system or other money transfer 
methods such as Western Union were used to 
transfer money from Europe to its supporters in 
different countries such as Armenia and Syria to 
finance the daily needs of the members. 


Conclusion 


It is no doubt that the PKK, just like many terrorist 
organizations, engaged in terrorism financing 
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methods. And it is evident that as a fundraiser not 
just in Turkey but also in Europe, the PKK and the 
PKK-affiliated entities have needed to launder the 
illicit money through legal channels if possible 
(as seen in the case of media and front companies) 
and illegal channels if not possible such as using 
cash couriers. 

Beyond being a terrorist organization, the PKK 
has also acted like a mafia by dealing with orga- 
nized crimes — mainly the drug market — and 
money laundering. The fact that the PKK has 
walked away from a traditional politically/ideo- 
logically motivated organization to a more com- 
plex and profit/interest-based and pragmatically/ 
economically driven criminal network has made it 
difficult for the governments to dissolve the group 
by traditional counter-terrorism methods since the 
current members and would-be members consider 
the PKK as a profitable organization that they can 
get respect and power by controlling this huge 
array of financial activities. Therefore, the policy 
makers should pay much more attention to the 
economic development of the region as an incen- 
tive for the group’s members to lay down arms 
and end the violent campaign in the region. 

In this regard, the PKK, both as a regional and 
a global threat, not only harms the regional stabil- 
ity in the Middle East but also endangers the 
Western and international security by taking 
advantage of democracy and liberal economy. 
Therefore, it becomes very important to cut 
resources of the PKK by tracing illegal money 
transacted under the name of donations, aids, 
and fundraising and by freezing the financial 
assets of its members while taking appropriate 
law enforcement measures in all countries they 
are operating. Given that the Achilles heel of any 
criminal organization is its financial survival, cut- 
ting lucrative businesses of the PKK will lead to 
degeneration and finally dissolution of the terror- 
ist organization. 
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Definition 


Moral responsibility concerns the extent to which 
a person believes that another individual or group 
is blameworthy and ought to be accountable for 
violating standards of conduct by either behaving 
in an unacceptable manner or failing to behave in 
an acceptable manner. 


Introduction 


The perspective presented in the current entry is 
rooted in theories of morality that identify the 
general scope of moral concerns and also 
acknowledges that there exists considerable vari- 
ability in whether or how a given individual 
ascribes moral relevance to a particular action or 
situation (e.g., Graham et al. 2013; Skitka 
et al. 2005). The description of moral responsibil- 
ity included below also draws from social psycho- 
logical theories of responsibility and blame. These 
theories identify when people are more versus less 
likely to judge others as culpable for their actions 
or omissions (e.g., Malle et al. 2014; Weiner 
1986). The sections that follow begin with a dis- 
cussion of the differences between moral and 
nonmoral responsibility judgments based on psy- 
chological theories that define the moral domain. 
Next, attributional antecedents of moral responsi- 
bility judgments are described. Finally, the current 
entry ends by discussing the consequences of 
moral responsibility judgments for subsequent 
evaluations regarding blame, praise, and others’ 
character. 


General Orientation of the Current Entry 


Before proceeding, it is important to note that the 
general orientation in the current entry toward 
moral responsibility is descriptive rather than nor- 
mative (see Bauman and Skitka 2009; Trevino and 
Weaver 1994). The theories and research reviewed 
concern how people assign moral responsibility 
rather than theories of how people ought to assign 
moral responsibility. The term “moral” is also 
used to refer to an individual’s standards regarding 
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fundamental right and wrong (e.g., Skitka 
et al. 2005, 2015) rather than “ethical,” which 
often is used to refer to consensus standards of 
right and wrong within a larger community (e.g., 
Jones 1991). In practice, individual morals and 
community standards of right and wrong often 
correspond (e.g., most people agree that murder 
and fraud are wrong). Nevertheless, many of 
today’s most contentious public policy issues are 
rooted in competing visions between those with 
opposing moral views (e.g., people apply different 
moral principles to debates about healthcare sys- 
tem reform, levels of taxation, and relations 
among business, government, and society), and 
individuals often differ in terms of how strongly 
they feel about a given issue or event, even when it 
is categorized as (un)ethical based on community 
standards or normative philosophy (Skitka 
et al. 2005). In short, the differences between 
moral and ethical issues, as interesting and 
underexplored areas of inquiry, and this brief dis- 
cussion are included to draw attention to potential 
benefits of distinguishing between the two. That 
said, there also are important differences between 
judgments of responsibility that are and are not 
morally relevant for a given individual. These 
differences are addressed in the next section. 


Moral and Nonmoral Responsibility 
Judgments 


Some judgments of responsibility are morally rel- 
evant and others are not. If, for example, Casey is 
responsible for bringing decorations to the com- 
pany holiday party, Casey’s success or failure to 
bring decorations is not likely to lead to moral 
praise or condemnation. In contrast, if Pat is 
responsible for delivering medicine to a child 
who desperately needs it, then Pat’s success or 
failure is much more likely to evoke moral judg- 
ment. Many classic theories of responsibility do 
not explicitly discuss whether or how moral 
responsibility judgments differ from responsibil- 
ity judgments in general (e.g., Shaver 1985; 
Weiner 1986). However, considerable variability 
exists in the phenomena that people imbue with 
their subjective sense of moral nght and wrong 
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(Ryan 2014; Skitka et al. 2005, 2015). Theories 
that attempt to explain the differences between the 
moral and nonmoral domains therefore provide 
important information about the characteristics 
that distinguish moral from nonmoral responsibil- 
ity judgments (e.g., Graham et al. 2013; Gray 
et al. 2012; Skitka et al. 2005). 

Theorists have taken different approaches to 
distinguish between moral and nonmoral judg- 
ments. Some have identified psychological attri- 
butes that are more likely to accompany moral than 
nonmoral beliefs and judgments. People experi- 
ence their moral beliefs and attitudes as (1) univer- 
sally applicable imperatives; (2) objective facts 
about the world, much like scientific facts; (3) inde- 
pendent of authority decisions or dictate; and 
(4) imbued with strong emotions (Skitka 
et al. 2005). Other theorists distinguish between 
moral and nonmoral judgments by identifying cat- 
egories of actions or events that people are espe- 
cially likely to moralize. For example, moral 
foundations theory predicts that people’s moral 
beliefs stem from at least five distinct concerns: 
care/harm, fairness/cheating, loyalty/betrayal, 
authority/subversion, and sanctity/degradation 
(Graham et al. 2013). People vary in the extent to 
which they base their personal moral sense on any 
one of these “foundations,” and behaviors seen as 
relating to one or more foundation are more likely 
to trigger moral responsibility judgments. 

Still other theorists distinguish between moral 
and nonmoral judgments by identifying relational 
structures that establish moral relevance. 
According to the dyadic model of morality, judg- 
ments of moral responsibility involve situations 
that concern “moral agents” who harm “moral 
patients” (Gray et al. 2012). In other words, respon- 
sibility judgments are morally relevant if the target 
of judgment is capable of willful action, he or she 
commits an act that involves inflicting “harm” 
(broadly defined), and the recipient of the target’s 
actions has the capacity to suffer from that harm. 


Components of Responsibility 


Attributions of responsibility are the product of 
multiple component judgments, above and beyond 
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the differences between moral and nonmoral 
responsibility. The list of components has 
expanded and evolved over time, which has cre- 
ated a literature where definitions of “responsi- 
bility” are varied and at times imprecise (see 
Malle et al. 2014). However, there is a growing 
consensus that the following criteria influence 
the extent that people hold actors responsible 
for events: causality, intentionality, the actor’s 
role or status, and the magnitude and valence of 
events (e.g., Cushman 2008; Malle et al. 2014; 
Trevino 1992), 

Causality. Determinations of causality 
attempt to establish actors’ basic levels of 
involvement in an event (Cushman 2008; Shaver 
1985; Weiner 1986). Often, causality judgments 
follow a “sufficiency criterion;” that is, people 
conclude that a person caused an outcome if that 
outcome would not have occurred in the absence 
of that person’s action (Shaver 1985; Weiner 
1986). Of course, determinations of causality 
also can reflect an actor’s decision not to inter- 
vene in a Situation (i.e., behavioral omissions). 
However, people treat omission and commis- 
sions differently because they differ in terms of 
whether they involve physical movement, the 
salience of alternative causes, and whether the 
outcome would occur if the actor were not pre- 
sent (DeScioli et al. 2011; Spranca et al. 1991). 

Intentionality. Causality is an important com- 
ponent of responsibility, but people routinely dif- 
ferentiate between intentional and unintentional 
causes of outcomes (Heider 1958; Malle 1999; 
Shaver 1985). Moreover, bad intentions some- 
times are sufficient to prompt condemnation, 
even if a person did not successfully cause a 
negative event (Pizarro et al. 2003a; Young 
et al. 2007). Judgments of intentionality are them- 
selves multidetermined; there are five elements of 
intentionality: desire, belief, intent, awareness, and 
skill (Malle and Knobe 1997). People are more 
likely to consider an action to be intentional when 
the actor exhibits a desire for the outcome to occur 
and believes that an action would lead to the out- 
come. The actor also needs to intend to perform the 
act by choosing to perform the action rather than 
acting by accident, and the actor must be aware 
of the act while performing it. Finally, people 
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consider the actor’s skill or ability to perform the 
action in a way that yields the intended outcome. 

Intentionality is not a necessary condition for 
attributions of responsibility (actors can be held 
responsible for accidental but controllable out- 
comes such as involuntary manslaughter), but 
intentionality will likely enhance perceived 
responsibility. For example, Malle and Knobe 
(1997) report a study that manipulated (a) desire 
in terms of whether Frank hates or likes George, 
(b) awareness in terms of whether Frank was 
aware he bumped into a blue BMW behind him, 
and (c) belief in terms of whether Frank knew the 
blue BMW was George’s car. They found that 
perceived intentionality was highest when Frank 
hated George, was aware that he bumped into a 
blue BMW, and knew that George drove a blue 
BMW. However, perceived intentionality was not 
completely absent when some of these conditions 
were not satisfied. 

When conceptualized in this manner, inten- 
tionality subsumes and adds precision to other 
concepts frequently discussed in the literature on 
responsibility. Most notably, Weiner’s (1986) 
influential theory of responsibility emphasized 
the role of controllability, where controllability 
referred to whether an actor could have behaved 
otherwise. On the whole, people are more likely to 
attribute responsibility for controllable than 
uncontrollable actions. However, not all conse- 
quences of controllable behaviors are intentional. 
For example, people attribute less responsibility 
in the case of accidents or when an actor was 
coerced (Woolfolk et al. 2006). Therefore, inten- 
tionality serves a similar function as controllabil- 
ity, but adds specificity. 

Role and Status of Actors. An actor’s social 
role and status are important to responsibility 
judgments because they affect the norms and 
expectations that people use as the basis of com- 
parison for an actor’s behavior. For example, 
supervisors may be held responsible for their sub- 
ordinates’ behavior, but subordinates are less 
likely to be held responsible for their supervisor’s 
behavior (Hamilton 1986; Schultz et al. 1987). 
People likely view these situations differently 
because the role and status of the actors affects 
their obligation and capacity to influence events 
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(Malle et al. 2014). Additionally, actors’ role and 
status also have direct influences on how people 
perceive behavior. People interpret ambiguous 
behavior as less wrong when it is committed by 
a high than low status actor because of halo effects 
that accompany high status (Polman et al. 2013; 
see also Hollander 1958). However, people are 
more apt to punish unambiguously bad behavior 
committed by high than low status actors because 
they perceive highstatus actors’ behavior as more 
intentional (Fragale et al. 2009). Thus, actor status 
and the obligations that accompany status can 
either attenuate or amplify responsibility. 

Characteristics of Events. Although many 
models highlight rational components of respon- 
sibility judgments (e.g., causality and intentional- 
ity), evidence suggests that these judgments 
include biases as well. People appear to be moti- 
vated to hold someone accountable for larger 
compared to smaller transgressions (Alicke 
2000; Walster 1966). Explanations for this effect 
are rooted in the instrumental value of punishing 
reckless behavior (Alicke 2000) and also point to 
people’s inherent need to view the world as a just 
and predictable place (Lerner and Miller 1978). 
Cognitively, especially bad events can trigger 
motivated reasoning that can affect what people 
remember, what normative standards are salient, 
and how people process available information 
(Ditto et al. 2009). 

One particularly vivid demonstration of bias 
in intentionality judgments is the “side-effect 
effect.” The most commonly studied scenario 
describes the CEO of a company who is told 
that a new policy will either harm or help the 
environment. In either case, the CEO responds 
by saying that he only cares about increasing 
profits, not about the incidental side effect on 
the environment. However, participants who 
read the harm version indicate that the harm to 
the environment was intentional, whereas partic- 
ipants who read the help version indicate that the 
help to the environment was unintentional. This 
effect occurs even though the harm and help 
resulted from identical actions (Knobe 2003). It 
appears that the valence of events can influence 
the way people process available information and 
make judgments (Laurent et al. 2015). 
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Consequences of Moral Responsibility 


Moral responsibility judgments can have a vari- 
ety of consequences. The previous section 
included discussions of how attributions of cau- 
sality and intentionality, the status of the actor, 
and the severity of the outcome can all influence 
whether people judge someone morally respon- 
sible. This final section discusses two sets of 
consequences of moral responsibility judgments: 
(1) whether an actor is blameworthy or praise- 
worthy and (2) how they affect global evalua- 
tions of others. 

Blame and Praise. The judgment of an actor 
as morally responsible for a harmful or helpful 
outcome is what drives the subsequent assignment 
of blame or praise (Alicke 2000; Malle et al. 2014; 
Mikula 2003; Pizarro et al. 2003b; Shaver 1985). 
In terms of blame, the impact of judgments of 
responsibility on blame often depends on the pres- 
ence or absence of justifications or excuses 
(Alicke 2000; Malle et al. 2014; Mikula 2003; 
Shaver 1985). For example, even once an actor 
has been judged responsible for a harmful out- 
come, he or she may claim that the outcome either 
was, in fact, helpful (1.e., deny the harmfulness of 
the outcome) or that it served some broader help- 
ful outcome (Shaver 1985). In either case, the 
responsible party attempts to avoid blame by 
reframing the harmful outcome. Whether or not 
these justifications are accepted by the perceiver 
will determine whether or not the judgment of 
responsibility will increase the level of blame is 
assigned. 

Compared to blame, less theory and research 
has been devoted to assignment of praise. Attri- 
butions of responsibility also affect assignment 
of praise (Weiner 1995), but it is unclear how 
praise and blame might differ, especially in 
terms of the roles that justifications and excuses 
might play. One would assume that justifica- 
tions or excuses for helpful behavior would be 
relatively rare, but people could offer justifica- 
tions that attempt to call others’ attention to 
evidence of their good intentions. Therefore, 
differences in how people assign praise and 
blame represent an important avenue for future 
research. 
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Moral Judgment Dominates Our View of 
Others. Trait inference is a fundamental process 
that underlies how people relate to one another. 
People routinely form impressions about actors’ 
traits and stable tendencies based on observable 
behaviors (e.g., Heider 1958; Jones and Davis 
1965). Judgments of moral responsibility are 
likely to play a particularly influential role in 
how people view others. Several research pro- 
grams have converged on the idea that a 
two-dimensional structure can account for most 
social evaluations (e.g., Cuddy et al. 2008; Rosen- 
berg and Sedlak 1972; Wojciszke 1994). One 
dimension reflects competence or ability includ- 
ing attributes of skill and intelligence (or lack 
thereof). A second dimension reflects interper- 
sonal warmth or morality, including integrity and 
benevolence. These two components, however, 
do not appear to carry equal weight in determining 
people’s global evaluations of others. Information 
relevant to morality, including judgments of moral 
responsibility, appears to have greater impact than 
competence (Brambilla et al. 2011; Leach 
et al. 2007). One reason why morally relevant 
information may dominate social inferences is 
that people are more apt to believe that behavior 
in moral contexts is less attributable to situational 
causes and is therefore more indicative of the 
person’s disposition (Kim et al. 2004; Reeder 
and Spores 1983; Tannenbaum et al. 2011). For 
example, research on trust repair suggests that 
apologies that acknowledge misdeeds are less 
effective in the case of violations of integrity 
than competence (Kim et al. 2006, 2004). In 
short, shirking one’s moral responsibilities is 
especially detrimental to how others view a per- 
son and perhaps also organizations (Bauman and 
Skitka 2012). 


Conclusion 


Judgments of moral responsibility are a product of 
attributions of causality and intentionality and 
also reflect features of the actors (e.g., role, status) 
and actions (e.g., valence and magnitude of out- 
comes). Judgments of moral and nonmoral 
responsibility differ because moral judgments: 
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(1) take on a distinct set of psychological charac- 
teristics (Skitka et al. 2005), (2) involve behaviors 
that violate or uphold fundamental moral con- 
cerns (Graham et al. 2013), and/or (3) involve a 
relational structure in which agents harm patients 
(Gray et al. 2012). Importantly, moral responsibil- 
ity judgments determine who deserves blame and 
praise and ultimately influence how we view other 
people. Judgments of moral responsibility con- 
tribute to appraisals of moral character, which 
play a primary role in people’s overall impression 
of others and willingness to form or maintain 
relationships with them. 
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Synonyms 
Affective motivation; Commitment; Ethical 
behavior; Expectancy; Motivation 


Definition 


Motivation — The forces that energize, direct, and 
sustain individual behavior. 
Ethical Behavior — The degree to which a behav- 
ior, decision, or performance outcomes conform 
to an organization’s communicated ethical stan- 
dards and espoused values. 


Introduction 


The incidence of many high-profile corporate and 
public sector scandals over the past two decades 
has caused many to wonder why individuals con- 
tinue to behave unethically despite the existence 
of rules, constraints, and expected consequences. 
While some ethical breeches clearly violate an 
organization’s formal rules, others fall within a 
dangerous gray area. Within this ambiguous terri- 
tory, those making unethical decisions may be 
doing so within the letter of the “organizational” 
law. Thus, it is clear that formal codes and rules 
alone are not enough to reliably produce ethical 
behavioral outcomes. Instead, formal systems 
must be combined with informal measures that 
address the broader set of motivational forces 
shaping group member behavior. Thus, the ques- 
tion becomes “what motivates ethical behavior?” 

This body of work provides a foundation upon 
which the forces motivating ethical behavior in 
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the organizational context can be explored. This 
chapter examines ethical decision-making and 
ethical behavior from a motivational perspective 
using motivational models that are prominent in 
the field of organizational behavior. Although 
work motivation and ethical motivation theories 
developed along different academic tracks, it is 
helpful to look at motivation toward ethical 
behavior from the perspective of theories of per- 
formance motivation. Variables identified in cur- 
rent performance motivation research are useful to 
use in the examination of ethical decision-making 
models, as each can inform further research 
and theoretical integration. In turn, this integration 
can lead to more holistic applications within 
organizations. 

While there have been many attempts to 
define ethics, ethical behavior, and ethical deci- 
sions, there is no consensus on what is ethical 
and what is unethical. However, in the context 
of organizational decision-making, over time 
organizational leaders establish a structure or 
control systems that direct behavior and guide 
decision. Leaders generally start by identifying 
the national laws, regional laws, and local laws 
that are pertinent to their organizations. As work 
processes are developed, process procedures, 
work rules, and functional rules (e.g., account- 
ing, human resources, finance, etc.) are 
established and codified into manuals. As needs 
change and external pressures change, ways to 
control the ethical breaches are exposed in many 
different ways. The control methods of choice 
have been codes of ethics, ethical guidelines, and 
codes of conduct either directly stating or 
suggesting what and what not employees should 
do in making decisions. In addition to these for- 
mal standards enforced by leaders, there are 
informal rules, communicated in the form of 
social norms, enforced by employees them- 
selves. The set of formal rules is known as the 
organization’s structure and the informal system 
of social control becomes one the bases of the 
organization’s culture. 

In addition to this bundle of process or behav- 
ioral control mechanisms, organizations also set 
up systems to monitor work and decision out- 
comes by establishing and communicating 
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organizational values that should guide work in 
the organization. The cultural equivalent of orga- 
nizational values is the social values embedded in 
the culture of the organization. To cap off this 
system of control, the personal ethical principles 
and personal values to organizational members 
are added to the mix. 

This chapter will explore the motivation of 
organizational members to comply with this bun- 
dle of behavioral directives, that is, what moti- 
vates them to follow these rules? Is the motivation 
to comply with work rules and procedures differ- 
ent than the motivation to behave ethically? When 
faced with conflict between work rules and out- 
comes and ethical codes and values, what factors 
explain and predict how employees will respond? 
Figure 1 shows a graphic representation to forces 
that affect employees’ motivation to comply. For 
the purposes of this chapter, the terms ethical 
decision and unethical decision will refer to the 
degree to which a behavior, decision, or perfor- 
mance outcome conforms to an organization’s 
communicated ethical standards and espoused 
values. This is in contrast to any specific universal 
or cultural standards of what is right and what is 
wrong. 


Motivational Approaches to Ethical 
Decision-Making 


What motivates employees to follow known 
ethical principles when there is no expectation of 
“getting caught” for violation? Alternatively, 
what motivates organizational decision-makers 
to follow their own ethical codes that are in 
conflict with organizational standards, despite 
the expectation of being disciplined for 
noncompliance? 

Motivation is the forces that energize, direct, 
and sustain individual behavior. As applied to 
ethical behavior, motivation: 


1. Energizes people to act ethically or achieve 
ethical outcomes 

2. Directs them to select ethical alternatives 

3. Sustains moral intention or commits them to a 
moral course of action 
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There are a couple of approaches to studying 
motivation. Each of these approaches includes a 
number of related theories that attempt to explain 
individual motivation. Content or dispositional 
approaches seek to answer the question, what 
motivates individuals or what explains the vari- 
ability across different individuals performing in 
the same situation? Content theories, such as 
McClelland’s (1961) manifest need theory, 
answer this question by using the concept of indi- 
vidual needs and the idea that the dispositions and 
needs of individuals vary from one employee to 
another. Content theories are best used to explain 
what energizes behavior. The sources of motiva- 
tion model (Leonard et al. 1999) encompasses 
many of these theories to provide a content 
model that explains differential responses to eth- 
ical conflicts. 

Another method of explaining motivation is to 
examine the processes that individuals use in 
making decisions among behavioral options. Pro- 
cess theories are based on the assumptions that 
variance in individual motivation can best be 
explained as a cognitive decision-making process. 
These approaches are called process theories or 
cognitive theories and include decisional balance 
theory, goal setting theory, control theory, and 


expectancy theory. Cognitive theories are based 
on the premise that motivation is goal directed and 
they explain how individuals make choices 
among behavioral alternatives. Behavioral 
choices are made based on expectation of achiev- 
ing a set of personal goals; thus, individuals make 
rational choices among behavioral options based 
on the perceived consequences of each option. 
Finally, process theories posit that motivation is 
situationally specific, based on changes in circum- 
stances, and therefore that motivation is not a 
dispositional variable. Expectancy theory (Porter 
and Lawler 1968; Vroom 1964) is often cited as an 
exemplar of process models and is useful to 
explain the motivation of ethical behavior. 

Since cognitive motivational models explain 
a behavioral choice process and motivation 
and behavioral decision-making are so closely 
aligned, individual motivation and individual 
decision-making will be used as the same process. 
When discussing an individual’s choice among 
behavioral alternatives, the terms “ethically suffi- 
cient” and “ethically insufficient’ describe alter- 
natives that do and do not satisfy the ethical 
standards established by an organization. 

One of the newer approaches to studying 
motivation, the affective approach, analyzes the 
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way in which the intensity of and direction of 
affect within emotional states influences human 
motivation. 

Finally, the question of what sustains behav- 
ioral choices over time and how this affects ethical 
behavior can be explained by theories of organi- 
zational commitment (Meyer and Allen 1991). 
Commitment theories can explain the continuance 
of behavioral patterns or attachment to courses of 
action. 


Attitudes, Values, and Behaviors 
The concepts of attitudes, values, and behavior are 
fundamental to the understanding of motivation. 
One of the most common variables in the social 
sciences, the concept of attitudes, has many dif- 
ferent meanings and usages. The definition of an 
attitude most commonly used is an individual’s 
mental position or behavioral predisposition 
toward an object. Attitudes are complex collec- 
tions of feelings, beliefs, and expectations 
concerning the people, organizations, and things 
we encounter. Using this conceptualization, atti- 
tudes are composed of four distinct components: 
cognition, affect, behavioral intention, and evalu- 
ation. The cognitive components of an attitude are 
beliefs, theories, expectancies, cause-and-effect 
beliefs, and perceptions relative to the focal 
object. The affective component refers to feeling 
with respect to the focal object such as fear, liking, 
or anger. Behavioral intentions are goals, aspira- 
tions, and our expected responses to the attitude 
object. The last component of attitudes is the 
evaluation which is often considered the central 
component of attitudes. Evaluations consist of the 
imputation of some degree of goodness or bad- 
ness of an attitude object. When referring to a 
positive or negative attitude toward an object, 
we are referring to the evaluative component. 
Evaluations are function of cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral intentions of the object. It is most 
often the evaluation that is stored in memory, 
often without the corresponding cognitions and 
affect that were responsible for its formation. 
Whereas attitudes are focused on objects, peo- 
ple, places, or things and are often changing and 
even unstable, values are relatively stable repre- 
sentations of the relative importance of ideas and 
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end states. Several motivational models used to 
explain ethical behavior integrate the concept of 
values. 


Expectancy Theory 


Expectancy theory is one of the most used and 
cited theories of process or cognitive-based moti- 
vation (Porter and Lawler 1968; Vroom 1964). As 
a process theory, it is used to explain an individ- 
ual’s choices among behavioral alternatives by 
utilizing the concept of motivational forces 
(MF). The motivational force is a combination of 
two individual attitudes, or perceptions, and one 
individual value. The first individual attitude is 
called the expectancy perception and is an indi- 
vidual’s perceived belief that increased effort will 
lead to higher levels of performance as defined by 
managers. The other individual attitude is the 
instrumentality perception. This represents the 
perceived likelihood that resultant performance 
will lead to desired rewards. Finally, valence 
refers to the relative importance, or value, 
employees give to expected rewards. 

The motivational force is represented by the 
model depicted in Fig. 2. 

In terms of a simple behavioral decision, an 
ethical conflict occurs when individuals are faced 
with at least two alternative behavioral paths, one 
path satisfying ethical standards and the other 
violating them. In viewing an ethical conflict 
from an expectancy theory perspective, the alter- 
native with the highest MF would theoretically 
become the alternative chosen for action (Fudge 
and Schlacter 1999). Expectancy theory is a use- 
ful framework for identifying and isolating spe- 
cific factors motivating ethical or unethical 
behavior. An analysis of the factors shaping 
expectancy, instrumentality, and valence for ethi- 
cally sufficient behavioral paths and comparing 
them to the motivational forces of competing eth- 
ically insufficient alternatives may reveal the 
motivational bases of the choice. The following 
sections of this chapter explain how individuals 
determine the various motivational forces for the 
various behavioral alternatives under consider- 
ation. In presenting this explanation, the many 
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reasons why an ethically acceptable path may or 
may not be selected. 


Bounded Rationality 

Bounded rationality means that decision-makers 
do not, and really cannot, consider all decision 
options or potential problem solutions. When 
developing a set of alternatives, decision-makers 
consider only a select set of many possibilities 
(Simon 1957). The first stage in descriptive pro- 
cess models of ethical decision-making is gener- 
ally recognition of a moral issue. Rest (1986) 
presents a four-stage model beginning with 
(1) recognition of the moral issue, (2) making 
the moral judgment, (3) establishing moral intent, 
and (4) engaging in moral behavior. In a similar 
sense, many organizational decision-making 
models start with the problem recognition stage. 
Decision-makers scan their environments looking 
for information informing them that there are per- 
formance gaps between desired organizational 
outcomes and actual outcomes. Identification of 
a gap triggers an initial decision as to whether this 
gap represents an actual problem, subsequently 
initiating a problem-solving process when 
affirmed. This stage is often called the contempla- 
tion stage. 

Decision-makers in the contemplation stage 
take many variables into account when examining 
the performance gap such as what stakeholder 
groups are affected negatively by the gap. Mitch- 
ell et al. (1997) postulate that decision-makers are 
more likely to consider the interests of a stake- 
holder when it is perceived to be powerful, legit- 
imate, or requiring urgent attention. Stakeholders 
that are viewed as powerful and as legitimate are 
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called dominate stakeholders. Those that are legit- 
imate with no substantial base of power or influ- 
ence are referred to as discretionary stakeholders. 
When discretionary stakeholders are not consid- 
ered to be relevant in this stage, there is little 
likelihood that problem solutions will incorporate 
satisfaction of the needs or interests of members of 
this group. When a group with little power is 
adversely affected by corporate decision, it can 
ignite a public outcry which is framed as an ethical 
issue. From an ethical decision-making perspec- 
tive, two factors significantly influence the recog- 
nition of issues and identification of relevant 
stakeholder groups: moral awareness of the 
decision-maker (Tenbrunsel and Smith-Crowe 
2008) and the moral intensity of the issue (Jones 
1991). For this stage, it is the magnitude of con- 
sequences facing those involved, the degree of 
social consensus among the public at large regard- 
ing just treatment of this population, the probabil- 
ity that inaction (or a considered problem 
solution) would affect this group, the temporal 
immediacy of the issue, the proximity of the 
group to the decision-maker, and the concentra- 
tion of the group’s problem. 

Several factors limit a decision-maker’s recog- 
nition, or consideration, of behavioral alternatives 
or problem solutions. There is a natural tendency, 
especially among leaders, to reduce the complex- 
ity of decisions by eliminating or reducing options 
that would complicate considerations (Messick 
and Bazerman 1996). Additionally, decision- 
makers are less likely to recognize moral intensity 
in issues affecting people or groups from cultures 
other than their own (Craft 2013). Moral disen- 
gagement, when decision-makers cognitively 
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minimize their role in organizational decisions 
and their effect on others (Tenbrunsel and Smith- 
Crowe 2008), can further limit a person’s ability to 
recognize and consider significant alternatives or 
solutions. 


Expectancy and Ethical Behavior 

Expectancy is the decision-makers’ perceptions 
that they can properly implement the plan, meet 
the expectations of others, or carry out a chosen 
task. This is largely a function of the individual’s 
self-efficacy, task or behavior difficultly, or his or 
her control over elements needed to manage the 
outcome. In summary, the expectancy is the indi- 
vidual’s perception that she or he has the ability to 
produce a desired outcome. In ethical decision- 
making terms, this has been referred to as the 
locus of control (Lehnert et al. 2015). The orien- 
tation of an individual’s locus of control can help 
explain how two individuals who value an ethical 
behavior equally could experience varying levels 
of motivation to pursue that behavior. For 
instance, individuals with an external locus of 
control may experience less motivational force 
in pursuit of ethical alternatives because they do 
not believe their efforts could lead to the perfor- 
mance needed to effect ethical outcomes. On a 
separate spectrum, individuals with an internal 
locus of control may still lack the motivational 
force to purse ethical outcomes, despite their 
confidence that they could achieve desired perfor- 
mance, because they do not trust that performance 
will lead to desired rewards. Fudge and Schlacter 
(1999) argue that a part of developing self- 
efficacy as a problem-solving skill is through the 
observation of effective behavior in similar situa- 
tions or through formal training. 


Instrumentality and Ethical Behavior 

Instrumentality — the belief that rewards directly 
result from performance — is a function of trust, 
control, and policies. Instrumentality is strong 
when (1) an individual has trust in those in the 
position to distribute rewards based on perfor- 
mance, (2) an individual has some level of control 
over how rewards are distributed, and (3) there 
exist policies that properly reflect and/or regulate 
the relationship between performance and 
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rewards. Managers seeking to promote ethical 
performance can tie highly desired rewards 
closely to desired performance. 

As expectancy theory developed over the 
years, scholars realized that an important part of 
work motivation was the intrinsic rewards and 
other positive outcomes directly derived from 
performance. Unlike the use of extrinsic rewards, 
like pay increases, which require distribution by 
someone in a leadership role, intrinsic rewards are 
rewards people give themselves. When the 
rewards being sought are intrinsic, the instrumen- 
tality component is not relevant since there is no 
uncertainty as to whether performance will lead to 
rewards. Instead, the expectancy perception 
directly links effort to reward and becomes the 
perceived likelihood that effort will lead to the 
intrinsic reward. Any rewards for ethical behavior 
or developing an ethical solution often come from 
satisfaction one finds in doing the right thing (see 
section“Sources of Motivation’). 

Since the 1980s, when companies were 
required to monitor and report on ethical viola- 
tions, organizations moved to using control 
approaches with extrinsic rewards to motivate 
ethical compliance. These systems generally are 
developed through a three-step process consisting 
of first establishing rules, codes, or other behav- 
ioral standards. The second step is to clearly com- 
municate these standards to all employees. The 
completing step is to establish a monitoring pro- 
cess to ensure compliance with the new behav- 
ioral standards. The monitoring process ranges 
from incorporating standards into the firm’s per- 
formance appraisal system, establishing behav- 
ioral audits, developing employee reporting and 
whistle-blowing systems, creating ethical com- 
mittees or judiciary boards, and establishing 
reward and sanctions (Lindsay et al. 1996). 


Valance and Ethical Behavior 

The valence of the outcome of a decision or 
problem-solving alternative is the value that the 
decision-maker places on the expected outcomes. 
Most decision alternatives comprise more than 
one outcome, so the valance for an alternative 
path of action is the sum of the valences of each 
outcome. Outcomes, also known as rewards to a 
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decision-maker, can be extrinsic rewards that are 
distributed by supervisors or intrinsic rewards 
coming from the satisfaction of task accomplish- 
ment. Outcomes can also have positive valances, 
attractive rewards, or negative outcomes that are 
viewed as penalties. 

There are many factors that contribute to an 
individual’s determination of reward valence. 
First and foremost is the individual’s personal 
value set consisting of instrumental and terminal 
values. Values, such the importance of financial 
and career success, environmental ecology, jus- 
tice, recognition, and customer safety, go into the 
reward outcome valance determination. Two dif- 
ferent decision-makers in the same decision sce- 
nario are likely to construct different outcome 
valances because their value sets are different. 
When value sets are relatively similar, as might 
be the case in a strong organizational culture, there 
is more likely to be high consensus among 
decision-makers. Along with the socialization 
effect of organizational culture on values and 
thus outcome valances, nationality, ethnic, and 
racial cultures have been shown to influence the 
valance attributed to outcomes and rewards. 


Expectancy Theory and Ethical Behavior 
Overall, employees are likely to choose the behav- 
ioral path that, for them, has the highest motiva- 
tional force. The important question is whether the 
alternative with the highest motivational force is 
likely to be ethically sound. Employees are often 
faced with multiple paths to performing a task. 
Some of the paths can be ethically sufficient, 
while others can be ethically insufficient. Some- 
times the ethically insufficient alternative has the 
highest motivational force from the employee’s 
perspective leading to an ethically insufficient 
behavioral decision. What follows are some of 
the many reasons why the ethically sufficient has 
a lower motivational force then the ethically insuf- 
ficient choice. 

The first set of issues occurs when the criteria 
used to reward performance are based solely on 
task accomplishment. If an ethically insufficient 
option is faster and leads to task accomplishment 
more effectively than the ethically sufficient 
option, an employee whose performance is 
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evaluated by the quantity of tasks accomplished 
will perceive the ethically insufficient path as 
having higher expectancy. Likewise, the instru- 
mentality will be higher for the unethical option 
if the resultant performance is the basis for a 
highly sought after promotion. 

Low moral reasoning skills account for another 
expectancy perception-related issue. This refers to 
situations in which employees do not have the 
required knowledge and skills to achieve expected 
performance goals at the same time following 
ethical standards. Employees also may be in posi- 
tions where they are looking directly at the needs 
of two or more stakeholders. Satisfying the needs 
of the dominant stakeholders is highly rewarded 
by the company, and satisfying the needs of dis- 
cretionary stakeholders is rewarded less or not at 
all. When forced to make the choice between the 
need satisfaction of a dominant stakeholder and 
the need satisfaction of discretionary stake- 
holders, under this scenario most employees 
would pick the former because they lack the skills 
to visualize any other choice. If they had devel- 
oped the skills to creatively design solutions that 
satisfy the apparent conflicting needs of multiple 
stakeholders, their low expectancy could be 
reduced. 

There are also a number of issues leading to an 
employee perception of low instrumentality. For 
example, employees may believe there are few or 
no negative consequences for violating ethical 
standards. Even if there are negative sanctions 
for violation, they may be perceived as minor 
compared rewards associated with advancement 
and promotion. 

Looking at valence issues, it is often the case 
that the valance of the extrinsic rewards for good 
performance in terms of task accomplishment out- 
weighs the intrinsic satisfaction gained by validat- 
ing one’s set of internal values. 


The Sources of Motivation Model 


The sources of motivation model was developed 
to integrate a large number of content motiva- 
tional models including need models, intrinsic 
versus extrinsic motivation models, and theories 
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of inducement and organizational involvement 
(Leonard et al. 1999). According to this model, 
there are five basic sources of motivation. Some of 
them may reinforce one another, while others may 
be in conflict with one another, potentially leading 
to interpersonal conflict. When individuals are 
motivated by more than one source at a given 
time, the theory proposes that individuals have a 
dominant source of motivation which generally is 
activated in situations of intrapersonal conflict. 
The five sources are as follows. 


Intrinsic Process Motivation 

Intrinsic process motivation can be said to be the 
purest form of motivation. Individuals are moti- 
vated solely by the pleasure of the task itself. 
When individuals are motivated by intrinsic pro- 
cess motivation, they are energized by the need for 
pleasure and arousal, directed to select options 
they believe will be enjoyable, and sustained in 
this behavior by continual pleasure. 

It is not common that this source motivates 
ethical behavior mainly because doing the right 
thing can create pleasure when the task is com- 
pleted, but it does not always involve tasks that 
in themselves are pleasurable. In fact, when 
faced with the choice between an option that is 
expected to be pleasurable and one that has a 
high probability of aligning with ethical stan- 
dards, it is the pleasurable option which is cho- 
sen by intrinsic process dominants. Actually, 
this source of motivation is often conflicting 
source to other sources aligned with ethical 
behaviors. However, since this is not a dominant 
source of motivation for most working profes- 
sionals, it is not often the source of ethical 
dilemma. 


Instrumental Motivation 

Instrumental rewards are a motivating source 
when individuals believe that the behaviors in 
which they engage will lead to certain valued 
outcomes such as pay, promotions, and benefits. 
Rooted in exchange theory, the basic assumption 
is that individuals and organizations constitute an 
exchange relationship. Expectancy and equity 
theories are currently accepted models of motiva- 
tion based on exchange relationships. 
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Instrumental motivation energizes behavior by 
the need or desire for extrinsic rewards, usually 
financial rewards, directs behavior toward the 
behavioral options with the greatest likelihood 
for high rewards, and sustains continuity of this 
choice through continuation of these rewards. 

If a work team is composed of a high percent- 
age of members whose dominant source of moti- 
vation is instrumental, then this source of 
motivation might be in conflict with making 
more ethical choices. However, an organization 
can use this source of motivation to its advantage 
by clearly identifying desired ethical behaviors 
and by providing rewards for compliance and 
penalties for noncompliance. The best practice 
for this approach is to include employee training 
in moral reasoning, clearly identifying desired 
behaviors, making the path between behavioral 
choices by employees and desired ethical out- 
comes very clear, and providing desired rewards 
for compliance (Fudge and Schlacter 1999). 


Self-Concept-Based Motivation 

The self-concept is central to many models of 
motivation. One concept that has gained promi- 
nence is identity-based moral motivation (Mayer 
et al. 2012; Treviño et al. 2006). This is a specific 
type of self-concept motivation in which the 
prominent aspect of the individual’s self-concept 
is a Set of personal values that the individual uses 
as a basis for decision-making and exhibiting 
behaviors. Behavior that contradicts a person’s 
set of moral values creates cognitive dissonance 
which the person is motivated to reduce. 

For the purpose of the self-concept-based 
model of motivation described here, one’s concept 
of self is composed of four interrelated self- 
perceptions: the perceived self, the ideal self, 
one’s self-esteem, and a set of social identities. 
Each of these elements plays a crucial role in 
understanding how the self-concept relates to 
energizing, directing, and sustaining organiza- 
tional behavior. Over time, through a host of life- 
time experiences, people develop two important 
variables associated with their self-perceptions. 
The first is the level of one’s perception of various 
traits, competencies, and values. For example, a 
particular person might perceive that he is an 
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excellent carpenter and he ranks himself in the top 
10% of carpenters (competency). Another person 
might see herself as a very honest (value) person, 
more honest than most people with whom she 
associates. Someone else could view himself as 
a person who is more often than not late for an 
appointment or event (trait). The other self- 
perception variable is strength. This is an assess- 
ment of how strongly individuals hold their views 
of self-perception level. A strong self-perception 
indicates that people are relatively sure of their 
traits, competencies, and values. A weak self- 
perception, also known as low self-esteem or self- 
efficacy, 1s indicative of uncertainty and insecurity 
about their self-perceptions. Self-perceptions are 
continually being tested and/or strengthened by 
task reinforcement and social reinforcement. The 
source of feedback and affirmation is what differ- 
entiates self-concept external motivation from 
self-concept internal motivation. 

One of the most important propositions from 
this theory is that the stronger one’s self- 
perception of a trait, competency, or value, the 
weaker the self-concept-based motivation. People 
who are confident in their self-perceptions are not 
in need of internal or external validation to rein- 
force these beliefs, whereas people with weak 
self-perceptions, especially those with high and 
weak self-perceptions, are continually seeking 
external validation and exhibiting behavior that 
elicits approval from others. 


External Self-Concept-Based Motivation 
When feedback and reinforcement confirms an 
individual’s self-perception, the self-perception 
is validated or affirmed, thus strengthening the 
self-perception. Invalidation reduces the strength 
of the self-perception creating a gap between 
one’s self-perception and socially and task- 
derived feedback. This gap results in a feeling 
cognitive dissonance with individuals are moti- 
vated to reduce. This reduction is most often 
accomplished by choosing behaviors that the 
individual believes are likely to increase the pos- 
itive feedback from others or to increase the 
positive feedback through task feedback which 
is feedback obtained from observing actual results 
of performance. 
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Self-concept motivation is externally based 
when individuals are primarily other-directed. In 
this case, the ideal self is derived by adopting role 
expectations of their reference groups. Individuals 
whose dominant source of motivation is external 
self-concept based (externals) attempt to meet 
these expectations by behaving in ways which 
satisfy reference group members, first to gain 
acceptance, then to gain perception of worth to 
the group, and finally to gain high status. The 
needs, for acceptance and status, are similar to 
McClelland’s (1961) need for affiliation and 
need for power. Self-concept externals are ener- 
gized by a need for external validation, they select 
from the behavioral options they consider the 
most viable option to achieve this external valida- 
tion, and they are sustained by social feedback 
validated acceptance, worth or value, and/or sta- 
tus or power. 

With respect to ethical behavior, it is the value 
component of the self-perception that is the most 
important. When individuals hold a perception of 
a certain set of values, they behave in ways and 
make choices that demonstrate to others that they 
hold these values. For external self-concept indi- 
viduals, it is important that others believe that they 
hold a certain set of values whether they actually 
hold these values or not. This set of values is 
known as public values or espoused values. 
Although individuals might not actually hold 
these values, that does not mean it 1s not important 
for others to believe they are strongly held as a 
means to gain acceptance, worth, and status. Pub- 
lic decisions, votes, speeches, and conversations 
all motivate self-concept externals to closely 
examine and monitor the meaning of their actions 
to others. Therefore, externals are motivated to 
behave in ways that are consistent with the cul- 
tural values of the organization’s win which they 
operate. 


Internal Self-Concept-Based Motivation 

Self-concept motivation will be internally based 
when the individual is primarily inner-directed. 
Internal self-concept motivation takes the form 
of individuals setting internal standards that 
become the basis for the ideal self. Individuals 
tend to use fixed, competing with one’s self, rather 
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than ordinal, competing with others, standards of 
self-measurement as they first reinforce percep- 
tions of competence and later achieve higher 
levels of competency. This need for achieving 
higher levels of competency is similar to what 
McClelland (1961) refers to as a high need for 
achievement. The motivating force for individuals 
who are inner-driven and motivated by their self- 
concept is task feedback. It is important to these 
individuals that they themselves view their efforts 
as vital in achieving task results and that excellent 
task performance can be attributed to their ideas 
and actions. This reinforces their internalized 
traits, competencies, and values which validate 
their self-concepts. It is not important that others 
provide reinforcing feedback as is true for other- 
directed individuals. 

Self-concept internals’ motivation is ener- 
gized by a need to affirm their strongly held 
variables and perceptions of skills and abilities. 
They select behavioral options that are likely to 
achieve desired outcomes through means of their 
skills and that are consistent with their strongly 
held values. If their values align with organiza- 
tional notions of ethics, the resultant behavioral 
pattern is what Rest describes as moral motiva- 
tion, which is the “degree of commitment to 
taking the moral course of action, valuing moral 
values over other values, and taking personal 
responsibility for moral outcomes” (Rest 
et al. 1999, p. 101). 


Goal Internalization 

There are situations in which individuals internal- 
ize the missions of their organizations, empathize 
with the needs of a group of people or an individ- 
ual, or shoulder an environmental cause. When 
this type of outcome is the focus of their efforts, 
goal internalization is their active source of moti- 
vation. Acts aimed at these goals are not valued to 
demonstrate to others their commitment to a cause 
or group, like self-concept externals, or to validate 
a personal attribute, like with the self-concept 
externals, and they are not motivated by the 
expectation of an extrinsic reward. Instead, they 
are motivated by a desire to help a group achieve 
its goals and the critical factor is whether or not 
the goal is achieved. 


Motivating Ethical Behavior 


When the group with which employees iden- 
tify is a dominant stakeholder of their organiza- 
tion, there is a strong likelihood that these 
employees will be motivated to behave in ways 
aligned with their company’s ethical standards. 
However, when their stakeholder identification is 
with a discretionary stakeholder group, they are 
likely to perceive some of their decisions as ethi- 
cal conflicts. If these ethical conflicts are resolved 
in favor of the discretionary stakeholder, the deci- 
sions could be viewed as ethical breaches by 
employers. They could also be viewed as what 
has been called pro-social rule breaking with is 
motivated by these employees’ attempt to increase 
job performance and to help a discretionary stake- 
holder (Morrison 2006). 


Organizational Commitment 


Organizational commitment is a variable describ- 
ing the attachment of individuals to their organi- 
zations. While high job satisfaction can be a result 
of satisfying and rewarding work experiences, if 
job satisfaction declines, there may be nothing 
holding previously satisfied employees to their 
organizations. That is where commitment comes 
in; it is a force that holds people to their organiza- 
tions despite growing dissatisfaction. While 
expectancy may build enjoyment, dedication, 
and identification with an organization during 
periods when work expectations are constantly 
being met, it is often the case that when expecta- 
tions are unmet (dissatisfaction), employees begin 
to look elsewhere to meet their economic and 
professional needs. It is in this context that 
employees are often more motivated by person- 
ally held conceptions of right and wrong rather 
than organizationally established standards. 
When these moral philosophies conflict, the resul- 
tant behavior can be deemed unethical by the 
organization. Commitment forces are developed 
over time through investments, reciprocity, social 
identity, perceived lack of alternatives, and a need 
to justify past decisions (Scholl 1981). 

Not only do people become committed to 
parties in a relationship, such as that between 
employee and employer, but also to courses of 
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action, various stakeholder groups, and to causes 
and ideals. Commitment becomes a level of psy- 
chological attachment and identification with an 
organization, person, cause, or stakeholder. 

When employees develop high levels of com- 
mitment to their employer, they generally have 
internalized the organization’s goals and values, 
see themselves in a long-term relationship with 
the organization, and tend to exhibit high levels of 
extra-role behavior, often referred to as citizen- 
ship behavior or pro-social behavior. Organiza- 
tional commitment has been conceptualized as 
having three components: affective, continuance, 
and normative (Meyer and Allen 1991). 

Craft (2013) found that people reporting high 
commitment to their employers were less likely to 
engage in unethical behavior. Related research on 
highly committed people finds that they are less 
likely to engage in behavior that negatively affects 
their organization’s reputation. This is largely 
because of the intended long-term employment 
relationship, the fact that their social identity is 
so closely tied to the organization’s reputation, 
and their normative commitment to the products 
and services of their firms. 


Investments 

When people work toward a goal, put effort and 
time into attempting to find a solution to a difficult 
problem, or spend time paying one’s dues, they 
are investing in a course of action or a relation- 
ship. Once investments are made, people gener- 
ally expect some return on their investments. An 
investment is lost or sacrificed when actions in 
pursuit of a goal are halted prior to goal attain- 
ment. Likewise, investments are lost when a rela- 
tionship is severed. Exceptions exist when 
investments made into a course of action or a 
relationship are transferable to another endeavor. 
Regardless, investments increase the likelihood 
that individuals will become committed to certain 
behavioral choices even when another potential 
action has a higher motivational force. This pat- 
tern of behavior, termed escalation of commit- 
ment, explains situations in which an individual 
continues to rationalize and invest in an ethically 
insufficient course of action despite growing like- 
lihood of negative outcomes. 
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For instance, a property developer who has 
invested significant funds and work hours into a 
project is more likely to resist pressures to alter his 
or her course of action to address an environmen- 
tal problem than one who has invested little and 
has little commitment to any one plan or course of 
action. 


Reciprocity 

Based on the cultural norm of equitable exchange, 
reciprocity commits individuals to others when 
the individuals believe they have received dispro- 
portionately greater benefits than they, the indi- 
viduals, have contributed. This perception often 
results in feelings of indebtedness. Individuals 
with felt indebtedness are more likely to make 
decisions that favor their benefactors. Thus, if 
the benefactor is an employer that values ethical 
outcomes, individuals are likely to behave in ways 
seen as ethically sufficient to the organization. If, 
however, the behaviors that produce organiza- 
tional benefits are not ethically sound, reciprocity 
may incentivize immoral or amoral action. 


Social Identity 

Social identity theory holds that people use social 
labels to define themselves such as occupations, 
work organizations, and various social causes. 
There are three characteristics of organizations 
that increase the likelihood of individual identifi- 
cation: (1) the distinctiveness of the organization’s 
mission and espoused values, (2) the prestige of 
the organization, and (3) the organization’s posi- 
tion relative to competitors and other firms of its 
type (Ashford and Mael 1989). Human resources 
practices that effectually validate employee com- 
petencies and worth to the organization also 
enhance the bond between an individual and the 
organization through the establishment of a 
shared social identity. 

Individuals that are identified with organiza- 
tions are defensive of their organizations and have 
a shared interest with the organization to maintain 
its distinctiveness and prestige and to defend it 
against its out-groups. Maintaining a reputation 
of honesty, concern for customer safety, and 
enhancement of worker rights are all part of 
establishing and maintaining a reputation of 
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ethical conduct, a reputation that benefits both the 
socially identified employees and the firm. 


Perceived Lack of Alternatives 

A perceived lack of alternative career paths can 
commit employees to their current employer or 
occupation. Employees with a very unique type of 
expertise often believe they have few alternative 
sources of employment, which binds them to their 
current employer or occupation. Depending on 
the type of behavior encouraged by the organiza- 
tion, the commitment obtained through this per- 
ceived lack of alternatives can motivate ethical or 
unethical acts. For instance, if employees believe 
they need to commit fraud in order keep them 
from unemployment (1.e., the fraudulent act is 
sanctioned by their superiors), they may be moti- 
vated to engage in this unethical behavior. Alter- 
natively, if keeping one’s job is dependent upon 
complete transparency with regulatory agencies, 
for example, a perceived lack of alternatives will 
motivate ethical behavior. 


Affective Motivation 


For many years, both economists and behavioral 
scientists built decision-making and behavioral 
choice models on the premise that people in the 
workforce operated without individual values or 
emotion. The calculative-cognitive models domi- 
nated the organizational behavior textbooks until 
the beginning of the twenty-first century. In the 
mid-1990s, a number of scholars began to ques- 
tion the complete rationality of organizational 
decision-makers by proposing models of affective 
motivation (Damasio 1994; Goleman 1995; 
LeDoux 1996). At the beginning of the century, 
organizational scholars began to integrate some of 
these ideas into the mainstream organizational 
literature. So far, there are few theories that com- 
bine cognitive models with affective models or 
even an integrated theory of affective motivation. 
This section presents the main ideas and princi- 
ples of this line of research and applies it to the 
motivation of ethical behavior. 

In introducing the role that affect plays in 
decision-making, Loewenstein and Lerner 
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(2003) argue that emotions affect decision- 
making in two important ways. Expected emo- 
tions are based on assessments of the likelihood 
of emotional reactions to future events. Immediate 
emotions are those that occur during the process 
of making a decision. 


Expected Emotions 

The approach to studying the impact of future 
emotion on a current decision is based on 
Damasio’s (1994) somatic marker hypothesis. 
According to his hypothesis, individuals develop 
a type of emotional memory called somatic 
markers. Somatic makers are links between an 
event and the affective state (see Fig. 3) of an 
individual at the time of that event. Based on 
past experiences, these markers are attached to 
people, places, events, and other mental represen- 
tations as an emotional cue. When decision- 
makers are processing alternatives, they consider 
alternatives both on a conscious, or calculated 
basis, and on an often subconscious emotional 
basis. As the somatic markers associated with all 
or part of a decision option is stimulated, a 
physiological-based emotion is invoked. If this 
emotion is unpleasant, decision-makers might 
reject a course of action and not really know 
why. Alternatively, a pleasant reaction might 
sway decision-makers toward acceptance of that 
option. 

Bazerman et al. (1998) argue that individual 
behavioral choice is the product of multiple 
selves. The “should self’ evaluates alternatives 
on the basis of rational, cognitive, thoughtful, 
and cool-headed analysis. The alternative evalua- 
tion process of the “want self’ is emotional, affec- 
tive, impulsive, and hot headed. In any behavioral 
decision, the actual choice of an alternative action 
is made right before the action is implemented, but 
the evaluation process can start long before the 
actual final choice. During this evaluation pro- 
cess, the should and want selves are in constant 
debate, often changing the intended behavioral 
choice many times along this path. Bazerman 
and his colleagues suggest that there are a number 
of variables that determine the relative influence 
of the should self or the want self. One of these 
variables is the timing relative to the actual 
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decision in that the want self is often more influ- 
ential at the time of the decision. 

When the want self dominates, it could have 
one of two influences on ethical behavior. In one 
case the choice between logical adherence to a 
company and responding to the emotional 
appeal of a discretionary stakeholder could result 
in an ethical breach — from the company’s 
perspective — if the want self motivates an indi- 
vidual to decide in favor of the discretionary 
stakeholder. On the other hand, this decision 
may be seen as more ethical to broader stake- 
holder groups. 


Immediate Emotions 

Another idea gaining acceptance is the concept of 
the core affect (Russell 2003; Seo et al. 2004). 
This concept takes the two affective states of 
unpleasantness and pleasantness and places them 
on opposite ends of a horizontal continuum. It 
then puts the variable of energy level on a vertical 
continuum anchored by the energy levels of acti- 
vation and deactivation. The resultant model 
yields four quadrants. 

Gaudine and Thorne (2001) point out that most 
of the prior ethical decision-making research 1s 
based on a cognitive-rational perspective, and 
there is a need for an integrative cognitive-affect 


approach. Using Rest’s (1986) basic model of 
ethical decision-making, they demonstrate how 
the two affective dimensions of feeling state and 
arousal can influence each of Rest’s stages of 
ethical decision-making. 

Still in the category of immediate emotions is 
the theory of emotional hijacking (Goleman 
1995). The basic model holds that individuals 
are subject to emotional triggers in their everyday 
lives. The triggers first can be evoked by anything 
people experience, for example, a comment in a 
conversation, an email message, or even a simple 
look from someone. A trigger may or may not set 
off the second stage with what is called the emo- 
tional response. If activated, the emotional 
response is actually a physiological reaction that 
we interpret as anger, sadness, joy, or any number 
of other strong reactions. If unchecked, the emo- 
tional response may trigger an immediate behav- 
ioral response such as angrily yelling at someone, 
storming out of a room, or quitting a project. The 
point is that little or no conscious or deliberate 
thought goes into the behavioral reaction. There 
are individual differences in the way people expe- 
rience triggers, the effect these triggers have on 
emotional reactions, and the ability to prevent the 
escalation of emotional responses into behavioral 
responses. 
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There are many types of ethical breaches that 
are a direct result of emotional hijacking. For 
example, public officials involved in sex scandals 
often experience an element of emotional 
hijacking. This is one of the reasons so many 
organizations teach employees variants of emo- 
tional training that helps them to develop skills, to 
recognize their triggers or hot spots, and to prac- 
tice avoiding transition from trigger to emotional 
response and ways to control emotional responses 
so as to keep them from developing into behav- 
ioral responses. 


Conclusions and Integration 


Understanding what motivates behavior deemed 
ethical or unethical is essential for organizations 
interested in preventing ethics violations or in 
optimizing performance through an ethical cul- 
ture. To do this, organizations must explore how 
employees make decisions to pursue courses of 
action and behaviors and the degree to which they 
consider ethical issues throughout this process. 
More specifically, it is important to explore what 
energizes behavioral choices, what forces direct 
this behavior, and what sustains these decisions 
once made. The literature establishes clear param- 
eters for this analysis. Personal and organizational 
goals often activate the need for an individual to 
choose a behavioral path to reach these goals. The 
behavioral path chosen is limited by their knowl- 
edge, skill level, experiences, organizational pre- 
scription of allowable options, and their creativity. 
Their ability to follow the path chosen can be 
constrained by organizational rules, procedures, 
social norms, ethical codes, and personal ethical 
principles. The intensity, direction, and duration 
of an employee’s journey down this chosen 
behavioral path are the visible elements of moti- 
vation. These factors, as well as the preceding 
choices and goals pursued, are influenced by the 
source of their motivation. Organizational mem- 
bers can source their motivation from the pleasure 
they derive from a task or process (intrinsic pro- 
cess motivation), the expectation of certain 
rewards (instrumental motivation), the need to 
reinforce an internally held self-image (self- 
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concept internal), the desire to reinforce or shape 
an externally held perception of the self (self- 
concept external), or the desire to see a goal be 
accomplished (goal internalization). Once an 
organization understands how employees source 
their motivation to choose and follow certain eth- 
ically related behavioral paths, efforts can be 
made to better align incentives and controls, pol- 
icles, management strategies, and rules. There is 
no one-size-fits-all method to motivate ethical 
behavior. However, a thorough understanding of 
the dynamic forces shaping an employee’s ethical 
decisions can contribute significantly to an orga- 
nization’s ability to motivate employees in the 
direction desired. 
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Introduction 


Motivation and leadership are two evergreen topics 
in management studies. In public management, 
Behn (1995, p. 315) considered “how public man- 
agers can motivate people... to work energetically 
and intelligently towards achieving public purpose,” 
one of the three big questions that needs to be 
answered. The purpose of this chapter is, through 
introducing theories of motivation and leadership, to 
show how leaders shape three types of motivation: 
individual motivation, public service motivation, 
and organizational collective motivation. 


Leadership and Individual Motivation 


Individual motivation is actually a series of 
factors that drive an individuals’ behavior. Moti- 
vation can be viewed as either intrinsic or 
extrinsic. Intrinsic motivation is doing something 
that is inherently enjoyable and satisfying, 
whereas extrinsic motivation relies on external 
factors such as obtaining rewards or avoiding 
punishment. In general, people are more moti- 
vated by internal gratification than external fac- 
tors. In organization settings, individual 
motivation is often examined as work motivation, 
which reflects the psychological processes that 
direct, energize, and persist work behaviors 
(Kanfer 1990). 

The following discussion of a leader’s influ- 
ence on individual motivation is mainly drawn 
from classic motivation and leadership theories. 
In particular, motivation theories such as needs 
theory, goal-setting theory, operant conditioning 
theory, cognitive evaluation theory, participation 
theory, and job characteristics theory are 
explained. Leadership theories such as power the- 
ory, path-goal theory, participation theory, and 
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transformational and transactional leadership the- 
ory are also discussed. 


Leadership and the Needs of Individuals 


The need-fulfillment paradigm of motivation the- 
ory posits that a person is motivated by their desire 
to fulfill certain needs. The most famous needs 
theory goes back to Maslow’s hierarchy of needs. 
According to Maslow (1943), there are five basic 
human needs: physiological needs, safety needs, 
love needs, esteem needs, and self-actualization. 
These needs can be arranged into an ascending 
sequence based on their relative prepotency. Basi- 
cally, it means that human needs come in a hier- 
archical order; only when a person’s lower-order 
needs are satisfied will they pursue higher-order 
needs. 

Needs theory later underwent modifications 
and expansions suggested by other scholars. 
Aldefer (1972), for instance, reformulated five 
levels of needs into three levels, which include 
existence needs, need for relatedness, and need for 
growth. In his book Human Motivation, McClel- 
lan (1985) suggested that people are driven by 
three types of needs: the need for achievement, 
the need for power, and the need for affiliation. 
Different needs drive people to behave differently. 
For example, people driven by the need for 
achievement may prefer and perform better at 
relatively difficult tasks. Needs theory provides 
considerable insights for leadership behavior, as 
it suggests that a leader can motivate employees 
by identifying and satisfying their unique needs. 


Leadership and Goal Setting 


The basic premise of goal-setting theory (Locke 
and Latham 1990) is that goals guide behaviors. 
When a person sets goals, they have a clearer 
sense of direction, they tend to direct and increase 
their efforts toward achieving goals, and they 
are more likely to strategize new ways of 
accomplishing their goals (Locke and Latham 
1990). According to the theory, three factors are 
crucial in determining whether a person will 
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achieve their goals. The first factor is goal com- 
mitment. People are more likely to achieve goals 
that they are deeply committed to. Goal commit- 
ment is particularly important when goals are 
specific and difficult. However, a person’s goal 
commitment is influenced both by how much 
they value the outcome of the goal and their 
beliefs about their capabilities for successfully 
accomplishing goals (i1.e., self-efficacies). The 
second factor is feedback, which shows the pro- 
gress en route to goal achievement. The third 
critical factor is task difficulty. When a person 
sets a complex goal, they direct more and longer 
efforts toward the goal, and they are more likely to 
achieve the goal. 

Based on goal-setting theory, leaders can help 
employees to set goals and leverage these goals 
into a source of employee’s work motivation. For 
instance, a leader can enhance an employee’s goal 
commitment by communicating the importance 
and the values of the established goal and by 
strengthening an employee’s belief that they can 
achieve the goal. Providing timely and construc- 
tive feedback about an employee’s performance 
and progress 1s also an important motivator. Com- 
plex tasks can be introduced from time to time as a 
means to challenge and motivate employees. 


Leadership and Rewards 


Motivation theory has paid considerable attention 
to how rewards can be used to motivate individual 
behavior. Operant conditioning theory (Skinner 
1953) is such an example. The theory posits that 
human behavior is guided by its consequences. 
According to the theory, three main approaches — 
reinforcement, punishment, and extinction — can 
therefore be used to control behaviors. Reinforce- 
ment can be positive that strengthens behavior by 
providing rewards. It can also be negative that 
strengthens behavior by removing an unpleasant 
stimulus. Punishment is used to prevent unwanted 
behavior from occurring again. And extinction of 
behavior occurs when behavior is no longer 
reinforced by the same consequence. 

Although research on operant conditioning 
has established reward as an effective behavior 
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stimulus, another stream of research has offered a 
different view. This stream of research, known as 
cognitive evaluation theory (Deci 1971; Deci and 
Ryan 1980), examines the undermining effects of 
external rewards on intrinsic motivation. The the- 
ory posits that behaviors are not always contin- 
gent upon external rewards but originate from 
within. A person may perform certain activities 
in the absence of external rewards because these 
activities are inherently enjoyable. But in situa- 
tions where a person is given external rewards, 
such as a financial bonus, to perform tasks that 
they enjoy, they tend to put in less effort than in 
situations where there are no mediated rewards. 

This decrease in intrinsic motivation, 
according to Deci and colleagues, is triggered by 
the provision of extrinsic rewards that causes 
locus of causality shifting from internal to exter- 
nal. That is, when extrinsic rewards are offered, 
one loses a sense of self-determination as the 
rewards become the controlling agent of one’s 
behavior. The intrinsic motivation is thus 
undermined. Yet the theory also suggests that the 
type of reward matters. If intangible rewards such 
as verbal compliments and feedback are given 
instead, these rewards can in fact strengthen 
intrinsic motivation. 

Leadership theory also includes discussions 
of the power of leaders in mediating rewards. 
The power theory of leadership identifies five 
types of power bases (French and Raven 1959) 
that a leader can use to induce certain psycholog- 
ical changes in a subordinate. These five power 
bases are reward power (1.e., the extent to which 
a leader has the ability to reward a subordinate), 
coercive power (1.e., the extent to which a leader 
has the ability to punish a subordinate), legiti- 
mate power (1.e., the extent to which a leader has 
the legitimate power over a subordinate), referent 
power (i.e., the extent to which a subordinate 
identifies with a leader), and expert power (1.e., 
a leader’s level of expertise). Overall, the differ- 
ent types of power employed by a leader would 
result in varying motivational states of a 
subordinate. 

In public administration, scholars have long 
questioned the effectiveness of using financial 
incentives, particularly pay-for-performance 
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programs, in rewarding and motivating public 
employees. The main argument is that a public 
sector management and compensation system 
does not have the flexibility and resources 
needed to ensure the success of pay-for- 
performance program (Ingraham 1993). Even 
those public managers with adequate resources 
at their disposal may find that providing financial 
incentives is not a good idea as it may crowd out 
an employee’s intrinsic motivation. Thus, to 
motivate employees in public sector, it may be 
more effective for leaders to use nonmonetary 
incentives such as communicating the impor- 
tance of public service and providing feedback 
on work impacts. 


Path-Goal Leadership and Motivation 


Path-goal leadership theory explains how leaders 
can effectively shape a subordinate’s motivation. 
The theorization of path-goal leadership was built 
on the expectancy theory of motivation. 

Expectancy theory was first developed by 
Vroom (1964) and later expanded by others 
(e.g., Porter and Lawler 1968). In general, the 
theory posits that individual motivation is a func- 
tion of three key factors: (1) expectancy, one’s 
expectation that making an effort will result in a 
certain level of performance; (2) instrumentality, 
one’s estimate that a given level of performance 
will secure certain outcomes or rewards; and 
(3) valance, how much one wants such an out- 
come or reward. In other words, a person is more 
motivated when their efforts will result in a level 
of performance that they can see will result in an 
outcome they actually care about. 

Building on expectancy theory, path-goal lead- 
ership theory emphasizes that leaders can 
effectively shape a subordinate’s motivation by 
directing their actions to managing these three 
motivational factors. Specifically, according to 
House (1971), the essential role of leaders is to 
ensure a subordinate sees two connections: a clear 
connection between work efforts and work-goal 
achievement and a clear connection between 
work-goal achievement and the rewards that the 
subordinate values. 
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To show a subordinate that their hard work will 
lead to certain goal achievement, a leader needs to 
clarify the subordinate’s responsibility and help to 
enhance their capabilities in performing tasks. 
A leader also needs to remove those obstacles 
that stand in the way of obtaining results. In 
order to reassure a subordinate that performance 
will lead to certain valued outcomes, a leader 
needs to clearly communicate the possible 
rewards associated with work accomplishments 
and consistently mediate those rewards. The 
rewards can be in the form of extrinsic rewards 
such as higher compensation or promotion or in 
the form of intrinsic rewards such as a sense of 
satisfaction and personal growth. 

Path-goal theory (House and Mitchell 1974) 
proposes four types of leadership behavior: direc- 
tive, supportive, participative, and achievement- 
oriented and also suggests that an effective lead- 
ership style is contingent upon two sets of factors: 
subordinate characteristics and environmental 
factors. For example, directive leader behavior 
may improve a subordinate’s satisfaction when 
tasks and policies are ambiguous because it will 
help to clarify those tasks and provide guidance. 
Supportive leadership, in contrast, works well 
when a subordinate works on stressful or frustrat- 
ing tasks. 


Participative Leadership and Motivation 


Both motivation and leadership theories have rec- 
ognized the importance of participation. Partici- 
pative leadership involves a leader encouraging 
and facilitating employee participation in 
decision-making. Yukl (2010) aligned four types 
of participation on a continuum. No participation 
is on the left and high participation is on the right. 
Therefore, an autocratic decision, appearing on 
the extreme left end of the continuum, allows for 
no participation. Consultation, second from the 
left, allows some degree of participation such as 
when a manager asks for an opinion, but the 
decision is still left entirely to the manager. Mov- 
ing rightward again, the next type is the joint 
decision. A joint decision allows for more partic- 
ipation, as managers and participants have equal 
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influence, they discuss and make the decision 
together. Delegation, on the far right end, gives 
the decision-making power to others. Managers 
may give some guidance and may or may not give 
final approval. Yukl (2010) acknowledged that 
decision procedures in practice do not necessarily 
fall neatly into these exact categories. In many 
cases, different types of decision call for different 
decision-making procedures. 

Nevertheless, participative leadership can pro- 
vide a number of motivational benefits for 
employees. According to Lawler (1986), participa- 
tion in a decision can affect motivation in several 
ways. To begin with, participation fulfills an 
employee’s need for control, competence, achieve- 
ment, and personal growth; by fulfilling these needs, 
an employee’s motivation could be increased. 

Participation also provides opportunities for an 
employee to be part of a goal-setting process and 
to commit to established goals. When an 
employee sets goals and becomes committed to 
those goals, they tend to be motivated to achieve 
the goal. In addition, participation allows an 
employee to make decisions about how to 
perform tasks and allows them to obtain feedback 
about progress and performance. These factors, 
according to job characteristics theory discussed 
later in the chapter, are essential in increasing an 
employee’s intrinsic motivation. 


Leader-Member Exchange and 
Motivation 


Derived from role theory and social exchange 
theory, leader-member exchange (LMX) theory 
was developed by Graen and colleagues (e.g., 
Dansereau et al. 1975). The theory focuses on 
the exchange relationship between leaders and 
their subordinates. According to the theory, 
leaders develop different relationships with 
their subordinates, which range from high- 
quality relationships to low-quality relationships. 
A high-quality relationship is characterized by 
high trust, interaction, support, and rewards, 
whereas a low-quality relationship is character- 
ized by low trust, interaction, support, and 
rewards (Dienesch and Liden 1986). 
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Dansereau and colleagues (1975) pointed out, 
in high-quality LMX, leaders often provide sub- 
ordinates with trust, emotional support, rewards, 
and work-related privileges such as information, 
autonomy, and interesting and important tasks. 
In exchange, subordinates reciprocate with hard 
work, trust, and loyalty. Because a subordinate 
often derives various intrinsic and extrinsic 
rewards from such an exchange relationship, 
they tend to develop a positive motivational 
State. 


Transformational Leadership and 
Motivation 


Transformational leadership was first introduced 
by James MacGregor Burns (1978) in his seminal 
book, Leadership. In this book, Burns drew a 
distinction between transformational leadership 
and transactional leadership. Transformational 
leadership, according to Burns (1978, p. 56), 
occurs “when one or more persons engage with 
others in such a way that leaders and followers 
raise one another to higher levels of motivation 
and morality.” 

Building on Burns’ work, Bass (1985) concep- 
tualized four components of transformational 
leadership. The first component, idealized influ- 
ence, refers to the extent to which leaders serve as 
role models for the followers. The next compo- 
nent, inspirational motivation, describes the 
extent to which leaders inspire and motivate fol- 
lowers in pursuit of higher goals and missions. 
The third component, intellectual stimulation, 
emphasizes the extent to which leaders stimulate 
followers intellectually by questioning assump- 
tions and encouraging followers to challenge the 
status quo and make changes. The final compo- 
nent, individual consideration, identifies the 
extent to which leaders are attentive to their fol- 
lowers’ individual needs and growth. 

In both Burns and Bass’s conceptualizations, 
transformational leadership is motivational. Using 
Maslow’s hierarchy of needs as an illustration, 
Burns (1978) suggested that transformational 
leaders do recognize followers’ basic needs. But, 
more importantly, they encourage followers to 
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move up the hierarchy of needs toward a higher 
level of self-realization. Bass (1985) also stated 
that transformational leaders help followers to 
transcend their self-interest for the collective 
good of the group, organization, or country. 
Although Bass (1985) did not consider ascend- 
ing to the next level of needs as a necessary 
condition for the occurrence of a transforma- 
tional process, he did point out that the transfor- 
mational process usually involves the upgrading 
of needs. 

Besides the direct motivational effects of trans- 
formational leadership, there are other key mech- 
anisms, through which transformational leaders 
shape a follower’s motivation. The first mecha- 
nism is empowerment (Bass and Riggio 2006). 
Empowering followers is an important character- 
istic of transformational leadership. Some exam- 
ples of leadership behaviors that empower 
followers are delegating authority and responsi- 
bility, encouraging independent thinking, and 
increasing work autonomy. When a follower 
feels a sense of empowerment, their motivation 
will increase. 

The second mechanism is self-concept (Shamir 
et al. 1993). Self-concept, in general, refers to how 
an individual views and defines himself/herself. It 
is comprised of values and identities that function 
as the main source of motivation of individual 
behavior. Transformational leaders can motivate 
followers by activating and shaping those values 
and identities that are embedded in a follower’s 
self-concept. For instance, if a leader aims to 
improve a follower’s work motivation, they can 
increase the salience of the identity associated 
with work in the follower’s self-concept, which 
in turn increases the likelihood of a follower’s 
behaviors reflecting such identity (Shamir 
et al. 1993). 

The third mechanism is self-concordance 
(Bono and Judge 2003). The self-concordance 
model of motivation suggests that an individual 
is autonomously motivated when they pursue 
goals that align with their internal interests and 
values. Transformational leaders thus play an 
essential role in presenting organizational and 
work goals in terms of values that are endorsed 
by followers’ internal value systems. Once a 
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follower believes that the organization’s goal and 
their work goals are congruent with their internal 
interests and values, they tend to perform better 
and be in a more positive motivational state (Bono 
and Judge 2003). 

The fourth mechanism is job characteristics. 
Job characteristics theory (Hackman and Oldham 
1976) posits that when a job is designed to reflect 
five essential characteristics, it creates the condi- 
tion for a high level of employee work motivation 
(Hackman 1980). These five job characteristics 
are (1) skill variety (the extent to which the job 
requires a variety of skills to carry out the work), 
(2) task identity (the extent to which the job 
requires a completion of identifiable work with 
visible outcomes), (3) task significance (the 
extent to which the job has significant impact 
on other people’s lives), (4) autonomy (the extent 
to which individuals have freedom and discretion 
in carrying out the work), and (5) feedback (the 
extent to which individuals will obtain informa- 
tion about their performance). Transformational 
leaders can communicate information cues that 
can influence a follower’s perceptions toward 
their job (Piccolo and Colquitt 2006). For 
instance, a leader can articulate the importance 
of the work or provide timely feedback to fol- 
lowers to help them identify problems and 
improve performance. 


Transactional Leadership and 
Motivation 


Unlike transformational leaders who concentrate 
on follower development, transactional leaders 
engage followers in social exchange relationships. 
Instead of motivating followers through empow- 
erment and through appealing to values and iden- 
tities, Bass (1995) suggested that transactional 
leaders depend on two tools to manage and moti- 
vate followers. The first is the contingent reward, 
such as a financial bonus. The second is manage- 
ment by exception, meaning leaders passively 
waiting for mistakes to occur and only intervening 
when there is a problem. Both of these tools rely 
on external factors such as reward and punishment 
to motivate subordinates. 
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Leadership and Public Service 
Motivation 


In public administration, scholars are particularly 
interested in public service motivation (PSM). 
PSM can be broadly defined as the “motives asso- 
ciated with serving public good” (Perry and 
Hondeghem 2008, p. 3). According to Perry and 
Wise (1990), PSM has three motivational bases. 
Rational motives explain why some individuals 
gravitate toward public service because of their 
interest in policy making and advocacy. Norm- 
based motives involve an individual’s desire to 
serve the public interest and social equity as well 
as a sense of duty and loyalty to government 
service. Affective motives describe an individ- 
ual’s patriotism of benevolence. 

Leadership plays an important role in motivat- 
ing employees to engage in public service behav- 
iors. Transformational leadership, as a value- 
based leadership, is particularly influential. 
Paarlberg and Lavigna (2010) pointed out several 
key management practices that transformational 
leaders can utilize to foster an employee’s PSM. 

First, transformational leaders need to articu- 
late and communicate inspirational ideology and 
the importance of public service values to 
employees. By doing this, they can inspire 
employees to go beyond their self-interest to pur- 
sue the greater good. Second, transformational 
leaders can work to foster an alignment between 
an employee’s values and the values of the orga- 
nization. Such alignment can be achieved by 
recruiting employees who are responsive to public 
service values before entering public service and 
by arranging socialization programs that cultivate 
public service values. Third, by setting clear pub- 
lic service goals and by communicating the mean- 
ing of these goals, transformational leaders can 
motivate employees to increase their efforts 
toward goal accomplishment. Fourth, transforma- 
tional leaders need to show employees a clear 
connection in terms of how their work has con- 
tributed to organizational success and clients’ 
well-being. Knowing their work has an impact 
can reinforce an employee’s beliefs in public ser- 
vice. Fifth, it is important for transformational 
leaders to create an organizational environment 
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that allows autonomy and flexibility, because 
autonomy enables employees to accomplish pub- 
lic service goals via actions that they deem appro- 
priate. Lastly, 1t is not enough for transformational 
leaders to only preach the correct ideas and 
values; more importantly, a transformational 
leader needs to walk the talk by setting an exam- 
ple through their own actions. 


Leadership and Organizational 
Collective Motivation 


There are three key ways through which leaders 
shape organizational collective motivation. The 
first way is creating an organizational culture 
within which there are shared beliefs and values 
among employees. Organizational culture deter- 
mines how employees behave, interact with each 
other, and carry out tasks in an organization. 
When leaders build a strong organizational cul- 
ture, it produces a shared commitment among 
employees toward certain values or goals, which 
in turn can help to prescribe desired behavior 
patterns. 

The second way is fostering a collective orga- 
nizational identity. Identity is an important source 
of motivation. When employees have a shared 
identity in relation to the organization, they are 
collectively motivated to behave in a way that 
reflects that identity. In public organizations, public 
service identity is perhaps the most salient shared 
identity among employees. A public service iden- 
tity forms when an employee embraces and inter- 
nalizes public service values. Leaders can facilitate 
this value internalization process by collectively 
communicating a compelling vision of public ser- 
vice and celebrating an employee’s progress in 
achieving this vision (Yukl 2010). 

The third way is augmenting the collective 
efficacy of employees. Collective efficacy refers 
to the collective belief that together employees 
can successfully carry out an organization’s 
goals and mission. It also means the optimism 
and confidence that employees have in the ability 
of top leaders to guide the organization to success 
(Yukl 2010). As collective efficacy may lead to 
heightened collective motivation, leaders need to 
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find ways to increase such collective efficacy. To 
this end, Yuk! (2010) prescribed several leader- 
ship behaviors such as making inspiring 
speeches, explaining solutions to overcome 
obstacles or deal with crises, keeping members 
informed about progress, and celebrating 
achievements. 


Conclusion 


In summary, theories assert that leadership plays a 
vital role in shaping individual motivation, public 
service motivation, and organizational collective 
motivation. To heighten individual motivation, 
leaders can adopt different strategies depending 
on the situation. For example, some strategies that 
focus on employee development include fulfilling 
employees’ personal needs, enhancing their self- 
efficacy, and empowering them. Some other strat- 
egies that are associated with work include facil- 
itating the work goal-setting process, designing 
jobs that are interesting and important, 
augmenting work autonomy, emphasizing intrin- 
sic rewards that employees can derive from work, 
and providing timely and constructive work feed- 
back to employees. 

A leader can also foster an employee’s public 
service motivation. A leader can focus on inspir- 
ing the employee to transcend their self-interest 
for the public good, creating value congruence 
between the employee and the organization, and 
facilitating the employee’s internalization of pub- 
lic service values as the employee’s public service 
identity is being formed. To increase organiza- 
tional collective motivation, a leader can create a 
work culture based on shared beliefs and values, 
foster a collective identification with the organi- 
zation, and enhance the collective efficacy of pub- 
lic employees. 
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Synonyms 


Incentives 


Definition 


Incentives, stimuli, influences, or drives that make 
people work (or not work), or to undertake other 
actions. 


Introduction 


Theories of organization can ignore neither mar- 
kets nor motivations. While organizations are 
common in both the public and nonprofit sector, 
their origin was in markets. Markets dominate the 
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options available for earning money, and money 
motivates people to work. Money also motivates 
the formation of organizations. Williamson 
(1981) argued that rational agents use organiza- 
tions to manage tasks when individuals working 
independently cannot accomplish the task at a 
lower cost. In this case, an individual (the princi- 
pal) hires and pays someone else (agent(s)) to help 
do a task so that the principal profits. But hiring an 
agent may be risky, especially when tasks are 
complex or unclear or when the principal fears 
the agent may know more than the principal. 
Individuals can contract out complex tasks, but 
contracting is risky and possibly costlier than 
hiring an agent who works directly for the princi- 
pal in an organization (Coase 1937). 

Contracting also has high transaction costs, 
especially when the desired outcome is hard to 
monitor or when the production process 1s specific 
to the organization. Asset specificity means that 
generic practice is not applicable or available 
(Williamson 1981). Further, the contractor may 
have different motives than the principal. In 
these cases, in-house supply may be cheaper 
than contracting with a supplier (Klein 1988, 
2000; Freeland 2000). In-house production still 
needs organization, and organization requires 
some degree of hierarchy to coordinate and con- 
trol who does what and when. In these cases, 
hierarchy can be more efficient than either 
contracting or marketing of individual actors. 

The argument that organizations persist in mar- 
kets because they are more efficient than other 
alternatives is usually based on the assumption 
of profit-maximizing actors. The principal wants 
profit, and the agent wants money in exchange for 
the opportunity cost of his labor. Lone producers 
in a market also work for profit. This essay 
reviews theories that examine other motives for 
work in organizations or markets. 

Money has a time value (Halperin 1986). For 
workers, there are always other things, besides 
working for pay, that they could do with their 
time. Further, when a resource (e.g., time or 
money) is scarce, the first unit of consumption is 
far more valuable than the last. Usually, people 
who have a lot of money have little time; and 
people who have a lot of time have little money. 
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The first group may be motivated more by the 
promise of extra time than by extra money; the 
second group is likely to be motivated more by the 
promise of extra money, and they are willing to 
give up time (since they have a lot of it) in 
exchange for working for additional money. 

The theory of diminishing marginal value 
applies to more than money and time (Horowitz 
et al. 2007). Even eating pizza has diminishing 
marginal value: the first slice is far more plea- 
surable (i.e., adds more to “utility”) than the 
fourth slice. However, this essay focuses on the 
diminishing marginal value of money. Money is 
critically important, since it can be converted 
into many other goods: food, shelter, and even 
used to make more money. 

The role of money in a market economy is 
undeniable: money makes exchanges much 
cheaper, reducing transactions costs. Without 
money, exchanges would be bartered, meaning 
that buyers and sellers exchange goods or ser- 
vices, rather than money. The seller must find 
someone else who both wants his pig and 1s will- 
ing to trade his cow for the pig. Or he could find an 
intermediary who trades a goat in exchange for his 
pig, and then he finds someone else willing to 
trade the goat for the cow. With money, the seller 
can sell the pig to anyone who is willing to buy it 
at a price that at least covers his costs. The seller 
uses the money to buy a cow, or anything else. 
Thus, money has value for both buyers (the prin- 
cipals) and sellers (the agents) and for principals 
(the buyers) and agents (the seller), reducing the 
transaction cost of trade for both sides. 


The (Diminishing) Marginal Value 
of Money 


But other things besides money have value and 
that resource is “monetized” by time: there are 
only 24 hours in day. Some of that time will be 
used for making money. Those who make only a 
small amount of money per unit of time will 
probably use most of their time making money: 
since money is scarce, every additional dollar is 
useful to purchase other scarce items. Those who 
make a lot of money at work often find that 
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additional time spent at work making even more 
money would be better spent if the additional time 
were used for other things that have become 
scarce. Some of that time will be used for personal 
enjoyment. However, it is also possible to work 
(make money) and gain pleasure at the same time. 
This means that, sometimes, if you are working at 
a task you enjoy, you are less likely to be attracted 
by an offer of slightly higher pay to do a task that 
you enjoy less. 

There are many forms of intrinsic preferences 
that lead employees to forgo wages, especially 
when time is scarce, in favor of doing what they 
like to do anyway. For example, some employees 
value vacation time, or the ability occasionally to 
work at home, and they may be willing to forgo 
additional pay in exchange for these nonmonetary 
benefits. There is also evidence that the possibility 
of symbolic awards (e.g., recognition at a special 
ceremony) elicits more effort than monetary pay 
alone (Kosfeld and Neckermann 2011; Kube 
et al. 2012). 

Because money is likely to be particularly val- 
ued by low-wage workers, symbolic or intrinsic 
awards will not help to attract the most productive 
among this set of workers. When wages are low, 
and output is easy to measure, higher wages will 
induce more work: not only will current workers 
try to be more productive so they can keep their 
jobs; the more productive workers will replace 
less productive workers. Pay for performance 
does exactly what it says (Lazear 1996). 

However, since money has diminishing mar- 
ginal value, it is not inevitable that high-wage 
workers will work harder for more money. In 
fact, if everything, including money, has 
diminishing marginal utility (Horowitz et al. 
2007), the expectation is that performance pay is 
likely to work best for lower-wage workers. Hap- 
pily, lower-wage work is also likely to produce 
outputs (or even outcomes) that are measureable 
by performance pay. Measuring the outcomes of 
teaching is far more difficult than measuring the 
outcome of working in a school cafeteria or for an 
auto window glass manufacturer (Lazear 1996). 
However, work that is easy to monitor is exactly 
the kind of work that can be contracted to an 
outside supplier: there is neither asset specificity 
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nor information asymmetry between the principal 
and the agent, and performance contracting will 
reduce the incentive of the agent to shirk. 

By contrast, high-wage (“white collar’) work 
is often asset specific; the outcome is hard to 
measure; and the pay may be quite generous. 
Instead of performance pay, which is risky, partic- 
ularly when the outcome is hard to measure, non- 
monetary rewards may induce and reinforce 
qualitatively better performance. Monetary 
rewards, often based on simple, noisy, and 
possibly biased indicators of outcomes, may 
have additional hidden costs. The measured out- 
come may not be the intended outcome, and the 
necessity for comparing one employee’s perfor- 
mance to another may induce resentment and 
noncooperative competition rather than coopera- 
tion and better outcomes for the organization. 


Nonmonetary Motives for Work: Public 
Service 


In a competitive labor market, and since margins 
matter, particularly among higher-paid workers, 
those who get paid to do what they want to do 
anyway may even accept a lower wage, relative to 
similar workers who have no particular personal 
preference for the work assignment (Rainey 
1983). One example is “public service motiva- 
tion.” Public service motivation is one form of 
intrinsic motivation that is likely to be unique to 
public service employees, many of whom are 
white-collar workers. For example, some people 
love the outdoors: they often wind up in 
biology, geology, hydrology, etc. and work for 
corresponding public or nonprofit agencies. 
Others are concerned about poverty, and, simi- 
larly, wind up working in corresponding public 
agencies. 

Not everyone in these agencies is motivated by 
public service. It is likely that monetary perfor- 
mance rewards are valued most by those who are 
(a) lower paid, (b) generally less satisfied or com- 
mitted to their organization, or (c) not meaning- 
fully motivated by public service. It is also likely 
that performance rewards work in other ways 
to motivate workers. For example, performance 
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pay conveys important information to workers 
highlighting (a) what the organization values are 
and (b) how managers evaluate employee perfor- 
mance. Jointly, these factors may help focus 
employees’ time, attention, and motivation in 
those specific directions desired by senior man- 
agement. Similarly, performance-related pay may 
be especially important to workers who attach 
significant weight to their personal reputation 
or who hope to advance up an organization’s 
hierarchy. 

Nevertheless, everything has margins: 
low-paid workers with high public service moti- 
vation may value monetary bonuses, rather than 
more autonomy or voice in directing their own 
work. The money margin still has value, but 
marginal values decrease as the quantity of the 
resource increase. Thus, the higher-paid worker, 
who has little time, may place more value on 
intrinsic rewards, which include voice in 
directing their own work, recognition, or public 
service activity, compared to monetary rewards, 
before he or she looks elsewhere for work. 

Public service motivation is particularly 
common in public (and nonprofit) organiza- 
tions (Perry and Wise 1990), and it may partly 
explain why public service pay is often 
observed to be less in the public sector than 
it is for comparable jobs in the private sector. 
But it is also the case that public services are 
asset specific, so that many public sector jobs 
are not directly comparable to seemingly sim- 
ilar, private sector jobs. Thus, the very asset 
specificity of public employment makes public 
service motivation likely to be an important 
component of the reward structure among 
many professional (and some blue collar) pub- 
lic employees. For example, a social worker 
may be willing to work for a public 
(or nonprofit) organization for less money 
than a comparably trained professional who 
works for a large corporation in the personnel 
department. 

Public service motivation scholarship seem- 
ingly validates this assertion (although little 
research exists supporting its importance among 
blue-collar workers). For example, research indi- 
cates that public sector employees who are 
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capable of fulfilling their altruistic motives are 
more likely to (a) exhibit prosocial and organiza- 
tional citizenship behaviors, (b) be satisfied with 
their jobs and committed to their organizations, 
and (c) perform at reasonably high levels (see, 
e.g., Pandey and Stazyk 2008). Further, such find- 
ings have often been replicated internationally 
(mostly in industrialized countries). 


Other Theories of Work Motivation 


Nevertheless, some researchers question the 
theoretical merits and practical utility of pitting 
public service motivation — a collectivist 
approach — against individualist (incentive- 
based) models. Such a separation may not even 
exist: people gain personal utility from altruistic 
behavior. In addition, other theories provide 
insight into additional factors that drive 
motivation. 

Two of the most prominent motivation theories 
are self-determination and goal-setting theories. 
The former focuses on the extent to which an 
individual’s choices and actions are self- 
determined and self-motivated. Unlike many 
other theories, self-determination theory accounts 
for the joint importance of extrinsic and intrinsic 
motivation and assumes motivation is guided by 
three overarching psychological needs: autonomy 
(ability to self-direct), relatedness (interactions 
with others), and competency (mastery of a task) 
(Ryan and Deci 2000). The latter — goal-setting 
theory — suggests goals and the process of setting 
goals can enhance or diminish motivation. For 
goals to motivate workers, they must be (1) spe- 
cific and clear, (2) difficult but attainable, (3) com- 
municated to workers, (4) viewed as legitimate by 
employees, and (5) supported by managers (Locke 
and Latham 2006). Consequently, goals that are set 
by the manager in conjunction with an employee 
typically produce higher levels of goal commit- 
ment and are more likely to be viewed as realistic 
and attainable by the employee. Notably, some 
researchers have suggested the efficacy of 
performance-related pay schemes is contingent on 
the extent to which they reflect the logic inherent in 
goal-setting theory (Milkovich and Wigdor 1991). 
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Despite any differences between them, a pri- 
mary implication of both self-determination and 
goal-setting theories is the notion that work can be 
designed in ways that will either enhance or 
inhibit employee motivation. This assumption 
enjoys long-standing support in management 
scholarship and has informed motivational 
approaches since Frederick Taylor urged organi- 
zations to adapt piece-wage systems and to follow 
“scientifically” determined best practices (Grant 
2007; Hackman and Oldham 1976; Taylor 1911). 

Perhaps the strongest formalizations of the job 
design assumption are contained in job character- 
istics theory, which demonstrates how certain key 
job characteristics (e.g., task significance and 
feedback) affect employees’ work experiences, 
and, in turn, employees’ work-related attitudes 
and behaviors, including motivation, satisfaction, 
absenteeism, turnover, and performance (e.g., 
Hackman and Oldham 1976). The goal is to 
design jobs that increase the meaningfulness of 
work for employees, which should then have pos- 
itive spillover effects such as enhanced employee 
motivation. However, the application of job 
design techniques cannot easily be separated 
from an organization’s size, core tasks, and objec- 
tives. Organizations that are highly bureaucratic, 
either by choice or because their primary objec- 
tives necessitate it, may find it more difficult than 
small, decentralized organizations to be flexible in 
structuring jobs and tasks. 

Equally as important as the structural aspects 
of one’s work environment are employees’ per- 
ceptions of their work and their experiences with 
colleagues. We know, for instance, that employees 
constantly make assessments about the likelihood 
that their efforts will translate into valued or pre- 
ferred outcomes (e.g., expectancy theory) (Vroom 
1964). If workers think additional effort is 
unlikely to result in a desired outcome, they 
often adjust their level of engagement downward; 
the converse also seems to be true. Likewise, 
employees will adjust their work-related contribu- 
tions based on whether they believe they are being 
treated fairly (Adams 1963). An employee who 
believes he is rewarded unfairly relative to a 
coworker reduces his contributions. Conversely, 
the employee who is underperforming but highly 
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compensated relative to her colleagues may 
increase her contributions. 

Social interactions and experiences are also 
highly relevant to employee motivation. Not 
only do such interactions frequently “teach” 
workers about an organization’s culture and 
norms, but several emerging streams of scholar- 
ship also seem to indicate that social exchanges 
between workers often drive or inhibit motivation 
and performance. For example, workers may be 
more inclined to view feedback or even a leader as 
legitimate and worthy of following if the 
employee and leader are of the same background 
(e.g., similar race/ethnicity/sex) (e.g., Bandura 
1977; Lawler and Thye 1999). 


Conclusion 


Motivation theories demonstrate that sector pref- 
erences explain, to some extent, the motives of 
workers. Pay, especially when it is scarce, and 
sector-based value preferences, encapsulated in 
public service motivation theory, only partially 
explain motivation. The organizational structure, 
job characteristics, employee expectations, and 
social dynamics of one’s work environment are 
also highly relevant. Motivation is, arguably, 
another name for utility. Just as there are many 
forms of utility, there are many sources of moti- 
vations, indicated by the relative mix of intrinsic 
(nonmonetary, including recognition, friendship, 
and public service) and extrinsic (salary or wages, 
health, retirement, etc.) benefits. Understanding 
how employees place different relative values on 
these properties of employment will provide 
greater understanding about when performance 
pay is, and is not, likely to work, especially in 
the public sector. 
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Synonyms 


Multilevel Government and Public Administration 


Introduction: Orders of Government 


To a first approximation, three levels of govern- 
ment exist in Russia: federal, regional, and local. 
However, neither the federal nor the regional or 
local governments are single-tier ones by them- 
selves. Federal executive bodies can establish 
supraregional, regional, and local offices (see, 

Federal Government, Russia; Regional 
Executives, Russia). Regional governments have 
territorial offices as well. As a rule, such offices 
are being formed by specialized executive bodies 
(ministries, departments, boards, committees, 
commissions, inspections, etc.). However, in 
some constituent units of the Russian Federation, 
these offices include the ones performing general 
administrative functions. Thus, in Saint Peters- 
burg, area administrations are the local offices of 
the city government, while the Moscow City Gov- 
ernment has such offices at both district and sub- 
district (area) levels. The local self-government is 
usually regarded as a solid level of government; 
however, the Federal Law No. 131-FZ 
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dd. 6 October 2003, “On the General Organiza- 
tional Principles of Local Self-government in the 
Russian Federation,” provides for both single-tier 
and two-level municipal organization (see > Insti- 
tutional Foundations of Local Self-Government, 
Russia). 

Currently Russia comprises 85 constituent 
units that cover its complete land territory leaving 
no federal enclaves. The said constituent units are 
literally “subjects of the Russian Federation” 
(in Russian, this collocation does not imply their 
subordinate position to the Federation, but is 
semantically equivalent to “members of the 
Federation”): 


e Twenty-two republics 

e Nine “territories” (“krais”) 

e Forty-six “provinces” (“oblasts”) 

e Three city regions (“cities 
significance”) 

e One “autonomous province” (“autonomous 
oblast”) 

e Four “autonomous districts” or “autonomous 
areas” (“autonomous okrugs”). 


of federal 


In 2000, supraregional territorial divisions 
called “federal districts” were established by 
Decree of the President of the Russian Federation 
No. 849 dd. 2 February 2000, “On the Plenipo- 
tentiary Representative of the President of the 
Russian Federation in the federal district.” Cur- 
rently, constituent units of the Russian Federation 
are grouped into eight federal districts, each 
headed by a plenipotentiary representative of 
the federal President. These officials were never 
supposed to be rulers, but, since their emergence, 
they had been being perceived as supraregional 
supervisors. 

Constituent units of the Russian Federation 
vary considerably by area and population size, as 
well as in other respects. Surprisingly, Russia’s 
constituent units’ governments can even consti- 
tute a quasi-hierarchy. Three of the four autono- 
mous okrugs are situated within oblasts. Thus, the 
both regional governments can have jurisdiction 
over the same territory and same population. This 
is a knotty heritage of the Soviet administrative 
system. In 1992, both oblasts and autonomous 
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okrugs were vested with political autonomy and 
became constituent units of the Russian Federa- 
tion. Constitutionally, they are equal. But this 
equality means they have to share their jurisdic- 
tion, and the final distribution of powers would 
depend on their political and economic weights. 
This fact explains why this odd construction is 
regarded as a vanishing one. Only three of the 
original nine “intraregional” autonomous okrugs 
survived. In 2005-2008 the relatively weak ones 
had been merged with either oblasts or krai they 
used to be parts of. The remaining three autono- 
mous okrugs are the wealthiest regions of Russia 
due to the ample supplies of natural resources. All 
of them concluded agreements with the respective 
oblasts on distribution of jurisdiction (Leksin 
2014). 

The whole of the territory of every constituent 
unit of the Russian Federation is in its turn dis- 
tributed between municipal entities. These can be 
established in different forms and vary even more 
dramatically in their size, population, etc. than the 
Russian regions do (see »> Institutional Founda- 
tions of Local Self-Government, Russia). 


Division of Powers Between Levels 
of Government 


Reasoning from the number of levels of 
governments, one could expect the constitutional 
division of powers to correspond to it. Notwith- 
standing, the Constitution of the Russian Federa- 
tion distributes all powers solely between the 
Russian Federation and its constituent units. In 
Art. 71 and 72, the federal constitution contains 
two exclusive lists of powers within federal and 
joint jurisdictions, while Art. 73 of the Constitu- 
tion provides a promising declaration that 
beyond the bounds of jurisdiction of the Russian 
Federation and the powers of the Russian Feder- 
ation on the issues under joint jurisdiction of the 
Russian Federation and its constituent units, the 
latter shall possess plenary powers. At the same 
time, the Constitution asserts in Art. 12 that local 
self-government shall constitute a separated 
form of governance, independent within certain 
issues. 
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The constitutional list of exclusive federal 
powers enumerates: 


e Adoption and amending of the Constitution of 
the Russian Federation and federal laws and 
control over their observance 

e Federal structure and the territory of the Rus- 
sian Federation 

e “Regulation and protection” of the rights and 
freedoms of man and citizen, citizenship in the 
Russian Federation, and “regulation and pro- 
tection” of the rights of national minorities 

e Establishment of the system of federal legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial bodies; the rules 
for their organization and operation; and for- 
mation of the federal governing institutions 

e Federal property and its management 

e Adoption of the principles of federal policy 
and federal programs related to governmental, 
economic, ecological, social, cultural, and 
national development of the Russia 

e Establishment of the legal basis for the com- 
mon market; financial regulation, exchange 
and credit control, tariff legislation, money 
issue, and the principles of pricing policy; fed- 
eral economic services, including federal 
banks 

e Federal budget, federal taxes and dues, and 
federal funds for regional development 

e Federal energy systems, nuclear power engi- 
neering, and fissionable materials; federal 
transportation, communications and informa- 
tion, and outer space activities 

e Foreign policy and international relations of 
the Russian Federation, international treaties 
and agreements of the Russian Federation, 
and issues of war and peace 

e Foreign economic relations of the Russian 
Federation 

e Defense and security; military production; 
rules for selling and purchasing weapons, 
ammunition, and military equipment; and pro- 
duction of poisonous substances and narcotic 
substances and rules for their use 

e Determination of the status and protection of 
the national frontier, territorial sea, air space, 
exclusive economic zone, and continental shelf 
of the Russian Federation 
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Judicial system, procuracy; criminal and penal 
legislation; amnesty and pardoning; civil leg- 
islation; procedural legislation; and legal regu- 
lation of intellectual property 

Federal law of conflict of laws 

Meteorological service, standards, metric sys- 
tem, horometry, geodesy and cartography, geo- 
graphical names, official statistics, and 
accounting 

State awards and honorary titles of the Russian 
Federation 

Federal public service 


The list of powers within joint jurisdiction 


reads as follows: 


Providing for compliance of the constitutions, 
statutes, laws, and other normative acts of the 
constituent units of the Russian Federation 
with the Constitution of the Russian Federation 
and federal laws 

Protection of rights and freedoms of the indi- 
viduals; protection of rights of national minor- 
ities; providing for law and order, public 
security; border zone regime 

Issues of possession, use, and disposal of land, 
subsoil, water, and other natural resources 
Delimitation of public property 

Nature management, protection of the environ- 
ment, and ensuring ecological safety; specially 
protected natural territories, protection of his- 
torical and cultural monuments 

General issues of education, science, culture, 
physical culture, and sports 

“Coordination of issues of health care”; pro- 
tection of the family, maternity, paternity, and 
childhood; social protection, including social 
security 

Measures against catastrophes, natural disas- 
ters, epidemics, elimination of their aftermath 
Establishment of common principles of taxa- 
tion and dues in the Russian Federation 
Administrative, administrative procedural, 
labor, family, housing, land, water, and forest 
legislation; legislation on mines and environ- 
mental protection 

Personnel of the judicial and law enforcement 
agencies; advocateship, notary offices 
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e Protection of the traditional habitat and mode 
of life of small ethnic communities 

e Establishment of common principles of orga- 
nization of the system of “bodies of state 
authority” and local self-government 

e Coordination of international and foreign eco- 
nomic relations of the constituent units of the 
Russian Federation, fulfillment of international 
treaties and agreements of the Russian 
Federation 


These lists taken together with the said ruling 
of Art. 73 produce a somewhat deceptive impres- 
sion that the jurisdiction is constitutionally 
divided between the Federation and its constituent 
units. However, according to the provisions of 
Art. 5, para. 2 of the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation, the federal legislator has wide discre- 
tion in managing these issues. 

Firstly, under provisions of Art. 76 of the Rus- 
sian Constitution, these lists refer to the legislative 
field only. In fact, the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation divides neither executive nor judiciary 
powers between orders of government. The fed- 
eral legislator had taken the distribution of these 
powers upon himself. Thus, for instance, the fact 
that the matter falls into the federal jurisdiction 
according to the Russian Constitution does not 
mean that the Federation is responsible for public 
administration and law enforcement regarding 
this matter. On the contrary, the federal legislator 
may decide freely that the regional executives will 
be in charge of implementation of the federal 
legislative decision, while according to the 
Federal Constitutional Law No. 1-FKZ 
dd. 31 December 1996, “On the Judicial System 
of the Russian Federation,” both federal and 
regional courts are entitled to apply both federal 
and regional laws. In fact, the federal government 
tends to concentrate on the policy-making, leav- 
ing public administration issues to the regional 
and local governments (Avakyan 2014). 

Secondly, the joint jurisdiction of the Russian 
Federation and its constituent units is not actually 
joint. Some intergovernmental coordination in the 
course of passage of the federal laws on the mat- 
ters within joint jurisdiction is provided for, but 
the federal constitution does not set parity 
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between federal and regional lawmaking. More- 
over, under the Constitution the federal legislator 
is not restricted from regulating this sphere thor- 
oughly. In fact, the vast joint jurisdiction is con- 
current, with overwhelming dominance of the 
federal legislator. 

Thirdly, many of the constitutional formulas 
are quite equivocal and thus subject to various 
interpretations. Under these circumstances, the 
residual powers of constituent units of the Russian 
Federation cannot be shaped accurately. In the 
broad sense of the formulas that appear in Art. 
71 and 72 of the Constitution, they can cover 
almost all governmental powers, thus leaving lit- 
tle space for exclusive regional jurisdiction. 

Given the current situation, it is not the Con- 
stitution but the federal laws that actually divide 
jurisdiction between the Federation and the 
regions. Due to this mechanism of distribution of 
powers, at present the latter is symmetrical, in 
general, as opposed to the period of 1990s, when 
the said distribution was largely based on bilateral 
treaties between federal and regional governments 
(all these treaties were abrogated in 2001—2005). 
Currently, the only treaty on division of powers 1s 
in force, the one concluded in 2007 between the 
federal government and the government of the 
Tatarstan Republic. However, it 1s rather a sym- 
bolic document dealing with insignificant issues. 
Thus, it does not violate the general symmetry in 
the division of powers. 

On the whole, the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation provides quite a vague conception of 
distribution of powers between orders of govern- 
ment. Practically relevant allocation of powers 
should be searched for in the federal laws. These 
are the Federal Law No. 184-FZ dd. 6 October 
1999, “On the General Principles of Organization 
of Legislative (Representative) and Executive 
Bodies of Constituent Units of the Russian Fed- 
eration,’ and the Federal Law No. 131-FZ 
dd. 6 October 2003, “On the General Organiza- 
tional Principles of Local Self-government in the 
Russian Federation.” 

The first of the said laws currently enumerates 
some 110 blocks of powers laying within joint 
jurisdiction of the Russian Federation and its con- 
stituent units that the regional governments are 
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responsible to exercise using their budgetary 
funds. This extensive list is being regularly broad- 
ened by the federal legislator. 

Aside from the powers relating to the listed 
issues, the regional governments are mandated 
by special federal laws to exercise extra powers, 
at the expense of the federal budget. Besides, 
numerous agreements on delegation of powers 
have been being concluded between the federal 
governmental bodies and the executives of spe- 
cific regions. 

Local governments do not legally possess 
jurisdiction of their own. Their powers (the 
“issues of local significance’’), as listed by the 
mentioned Federal Law No.  131-FZ 
dd. 6 October 2003, overlap with the issues that 
constitutionally distributed between the Federa- 
tion and the regions (see > Institutional Founda- 
tions of Local Self-Government, Russia). 


Financial Autonomy and Integrity 


Under the constitutional and legislative provi- 
sions, every order of government is financially 
autonomous. All constituent units of the Russian 
Federation and almost all municipal entities have 
their revenue sources, form the budget of their 
own, decide upon expenditures, etc. 

However, the activities, assets, and incomes 
that are subject to taxation, as well as the types 
of taxes that should and can be levied by the 
governments, and even tax rate are defined in the 
federal tax code. Moreover, supervision of tax 
collection is currently centralized in Russia. For 
all levels of government, it is currently performed 
by a single governmental body, the Federal Tax 
Service, that has a branched system of offices 
throughout the country. Besides, a single federal 
body, the Federal Treasury, is responsible for cash 
servicing of budget execution for all governments. 

Besides, discretional distribution of tax reve- 
nues by the federal legislator leads to disparities 
between the revenues and expenditures of the 
certain government that should be covered by 
means of intergovernmental transfers. Despite 
the measures being taken during the last years 
aimed at achieving self-sufficiency by the regional 
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and local governments, this issue is still high on 
the agenda. The mentioned issues contribute to 
vertical financial interdependence of the 
governments. 

Surprisingly, some issues of purely regional 
significance can be financed from the federal bud- 
get. Namely, despite the federal identity of Russia, 
all the courts according to Art. 124 of the Consti- 
tution of the Russian Federation should be 
financed from the federal budget. Therefore, jus- 
tices of the peace (that are considered to be 
regional justices) are being maintained at the fed- 
eral expense. However, in defiance of the cited 
constitutional provisions, the constitutional and 
statute courts of constituent units of the Russian 
Federation (see, > Constitutional Law and Public 
Administration, Russia) are being financed by the 
regions themselves according to Art. 27, para. 2 of 
the Federal Constitutional Law No. 1-FKZ 
dd. 31 December 1996, “On the Judicial System 
of the Russian Federation.” 

Finally, the federal legislator had elaborated a 
system of rules aimed at maintaining financial 
discipline. At present, regional and local govern- 
ments are bound with numerous restrictions, vio- 
lation of which is fraught with serious legal 
consequences (see Regional Executives, 
Russia; Institutional Foundations of Local 
Self-Government, Russia). 


Coordination and Interaction by 
the Federal Government 


Interaction between orders of government is pro- 
vided via various institutions and officials. First of 
all, the President of the Russian Federation can be 
named as the central figure that aggregates polit- 
ical interests referring to different levels of gov- 
ernment and articulates the synthetic will in 
decisions of his own and in the bills he proposes 
to the State Duma of the Federal Assembly (the 
lower chamber of the federal parliament). 
Besides, the Constitution authorizes the President 
to use conciliatory procedures to solve disputes 
between the governmental bodies of the Russian 
Federation and of the constituent units of the 
Russian Federation, as well as between regional 
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governments (see > Head of the State and Public 
Administration, Russia). 

The chambers of the Federal Assembly (the 
parliament of the Russian Federation) undoubt- 
edly contribute to coordination between orders 
of government. The upper chamber of the Federal 
Assembly, the Council of the Federation, is the 
institution specially destined for regional repre- 
sentation (see » Federal Government, Russia). 
The State Duma plays its role in the intergovern- 
mental relations as well. According to Art. 26.4 
of the mentioned Federal Law No. 184-FZ 
dd. 6 October 1999, the bills on the matters within 
joint jurisdiction of the Federation and the regions 
(these make up a majority of all bills) shall be 
forwarded to the legislatures and to the higher 
executive bodies of all 85 constituent units of the 
Russian Federation. Thereafter regional govern- 
ments have 30 days for presenting their responses 
to the State Duma. In case negative responses 
come from more than one third of the regional 
governments (1.e., currently, from 29 regions, at 
least), the State Duma forms a conciliatory com- 
mission. Besides, each bill on the matters within 
joint jurisdiction that had been passed by the State 
Duma in the first reading should be circulated to 
the regional legislatures again. The latter have 
another 30 days for drafting their amendments to 
the bill. 

The federal executive was not designed to 
serve for intergovernmental coordination of 
policy-making activities. However, in different 
times the Government of the Russian Federation 
included various officials whose functions were to 
elaborate policy based on intergovernmental coor- 
dination. Since 2013 one of the deputy prime 
ministers (vice-chairmen of the Government of 
the Russian Federation) is simultaneously the 
plenipotentiary representative of the President of 
the Russian Federation in the Far Eastern Federal 
District. In 2010-2014 another deputy prime 
minister hold the position of the plenipotentiary 
representative of the President in the North Cau- 
casian Federal District. 

Besides, several federal ministries responsible 
for the policy-making based on the regional needs 
existed in recent years. Until 2014 the Ministry of 
Regional Development of the Russian Federation 
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(established in 2004) had been being focused on 
this function. In 2012 the first body specialized on 
certain area had been established, the Ministry for 
the Development of the Russian Far East. In 2014 
the Ministry of Crimean Affairs (abolished in 
2015) and, lately, the Ministry of North Caucasus 
Affairs were formed. 

Within judiciary the Supreme Court of the 
Russian Federation performs some sort of coordi- 
nation between levels of government. This body 
generalizes the judicial practice on both federal 
and regional levels and provides its interpretation 
that 1s mandatory for both federal and regional 
courts. 


Specialized Coordinating Institutions 


The institutions that are specifically destined for 
enhancing interaction between orders of govern- 
ment are not public authorities in the strict sense. 
The eldest of such institutions is the State Coun- 
cil of the Russian Federation. It was designed to 
compensate the regional leaders for their expul- 
sion from the Council of the Federation in 
2000 (see > Regional Executives, Russia). It is 
not mentioned neither in the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation nor in any federal law. 
Established by a bylaw — the presidential Decree 
No. 1602 dd. 1 September 2000, “On the State 
Council of the Russian Federation” — initially, it 
comprised of the President of Russia and chief 
executives of the constituent entities of the 
Russian Federation (regional governors, presi- 
dents, etc.). 

The State Council has always been solely a 
deliberative body with no regulatory or supervi- 
sory functions. Still it could be perceived as an 
assembly of similar officials of federal and 
regional levels or as a forum where regional 
leaders would discuss pressing issues with the 
federal President on equal terms. Informal author- 
ity of the State Council was being maintained due 
to regular discussions of the vital matters. 
Besides, joint sessions of the Presidium of the 
State Council (it consists of eight higher officials 
of constituent entities of the Russian Federation, 
each representing one federal district) and the 
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Security Council of the Russian Federation 
became common. 

A concept of the State Council as an assem- 
bly of quasi-equals vanished in December 
2004, when regional governors and presidents 
ceased to be popularly elected officials. How- 
ever, upon the described reversion to popular 
elections of chief executives of the constituent 
entities of the Russian Federation in 2012, 
political weight of the regional leaders became 
more commensurable to the one of the federal 
President. 

However, an increase of federal representation 
in the State Council of the Russian Federation had 
mitigated this effect. In 2012, the makeup of the 
State Council experienced two consecutive exten- 
sions. Both times several federal officials got 
membership in this advisory body. The Presiden- 
tial Decree No. 946 dd. 11 July 2012 added the 
chairmen (unofficially “speakers’’) of both cham- 
bers of the Federal Assembly and faction leaders 
in the State Duma of the Federal Assembly as new 
members of the State Council. According to the 
Decree of the President No. 1153 dd. 10 August 
2012, the plenipotentiary representatives of the 
President of the Russian Federation in the eight 
federal districts joined the then-current members 
of the State Council. 

A similar body exists for coordination of leg- 
islative policies. The resolutions of the Council of 
Federation of the Federal Assembly of the Rus- 
sian Federation No. 124-SF dd. 30 May 2012 and 
the of the State Duma of the Federal Assembly of 
the Russian Federation No. 484-6 GD dd. 8 June 
2012 established the Council of Legislators under 
the Federal Assembly of the Russian Federation 
as a consultative and advisory body to the cham- 
bers of the Federal Assembly. Its predecessor had 
a single-chamber affiliation and was titled “The 
Council on Interaction of the Council of Federa- 
tion with the Legislative Bodies of Constituent 
Units of the Russian Federation (the Council of 
Legislators).”’ The renovated Council of Legisla- 
tors consists of the Chairman of the Council of 
Federation and his first deputy or a regular deputy, 
the Chairman of the State Duma and his first 
deputy or a regular deputy, the chairmen of com- 
mittees of both chambers of the Federal 
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Assembly, and the chairmen of all regional legis- 
latures. The cochairs of the Council of Legislators 
are the chairmen of the Council of Federation and 
of the State Duma. The main functions of the 
Council of Legislators are to coordinate legisla- 
tive support of division of jurisdiction between 
levels of government; to improve the mechanisms 
of parliamentary control; to enhance interaction of 
the Council of Federation, the State Duma, and the 
legislative bodies of constituent units of the Rus- 
sian Federation in legislative process; and to 
exchange parliamentary experience. 

Since 2005 the State Council of the Russian 
Federation had been replicated in the federal dis- 
tricts. Under the Decree of the President of the 
Russian Federation No. 337 dd. 24 March 2005, 
the councils under plenipotentiary representatives 
of the President of the Russian Federation in the 
federal districts were established. Each council 
consists of the higher officials of the constituent 
units of the Russian Federation within federal 
district and of the deputy Procurator-General of 
the Russian Federation. Besides, until abolish- 
ment of the federal Ministry of Regional Devel- 
opment in 2014, its representatives used to 
participate in the councils under the President’s 
plenipotentiary representatives. As contrasted to 
the State Council of the Russian Federation, the 
plenipotentiary representatives of the President of 
the Russian Federation are not qualified as mem- 
bers of these councils, though acting as their 
chairmen. Like the State Council itself, the 
councils under the President’s plenipotentiary 
representatives in the federal districts, being for- 
mal institutions, elaborate informal decisions 
(Kabyshev et al. 2009). 

Under some of such councils, the boards of 
legislators (in the Central Federal District, in the 
Siberian Federal District) had been established. 
The main purpose of these boards is preparing 
proposals, as well as expert and analytical support 
on the legislative matters to the said councils and 
to the President’s plenipotentiary representatives. 

Coordination of the local governments’ 
activities had been provided for by the Federal 
Law No. 131-FZ dd. 6 October 2003. The institu- 
tions responsible for such coordination are, pri- 
marily, the all-Russian National Congress of 
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Municipalities (RNCM), established in 2006, and 
regional councils of municipal entities. 


Conclusions 


Under the constitutional and legislative provi- 
sions, the Russian Federation appears to have 
one of the most multilevel governmental systems 
in the world. Leaving aside the multilevellness of 
the general government itself, as well as of the 
regional governments, up to five formally auton- 
omous governments can operate on the same ter- 
ritory: the federal government, the government of 
the oblast, the government of the autonomous 
okrug (see > Constitutional Federalism and Pub- 
lic Administration, Russia), the government of the 
municipal area, and the government of the settle- 
ment (see > Institutional Foundations of Local 
Self-Government, Russia). 

However, given the Russian political and 
administrative practices, the named types of gov- 
ernments should not be regarded as self-standing 
orders of government. First, the jurisdictions of 
these governments are so overlapped that the 
lower governments regularly operate as the 
upper government. Second, the lower orders of 
government are financially dependent on the 
upper ones to a considerable degree. Third, 
regional and local governments are subject 
to supervision and assessment by the federal 
and regional governments, respectively 
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(see > Regional Executives, Russia; > Institutional 
Foundations of Local Self-Government, Russia). 

As a result, despite the formally multilevel 
pattern of decision-making and implementation 
and the institutional separateness of governments, 
the latter actually tend to integrate into a solid 
federal-regional-municipal system of public 
administration. 
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Definition 


The concept of narcissistic leadership connects 
narcissism and approaches to leadership in orga- 
nizations. Leadership concerns an intentional 
social influence process with the purpose of 
driving goal-directed action and interpersonal 
relationships in organizations (Yukl 2012). Nar- 
cissism denotes relatively stable interindividual 
differences in grandiose views of the self, 
low empathy and concern for others in interper- 
sonal relationships, and self-regulatory strategies 
applied to maintain inflated self-views (Campbell 
et al. 2011). Three constructs are typically distin- 
guished in literature: narcissism as a pathological 
condition (narcissistic personality disorder), 


narcissism as a subclinical individual difference 
factor (trait narcissism), and narcissistic leader- 
ship, namely, leaders’ actions that are “principally 
motivated by their own egomaniacal needs and 
beliefs, superseding the needs and interests of the 
constituents and institutions they lead” (Rosenthal 
and Pittinsky 2006, p. 629). The explicit differen- 
tiation between leaders’ trait narcissism and nar- 
cissistic leadership concurs with the concept of 
trait activation (Tett and Burnett 2003; Tett and 
Guterman 2000). Traits represent people’s behav- 
ioral tendencies that will manifest in actual behav- 
ior when triggered by relevant situational cues. 
For example, status symbols are cues that render 
perceptions of leaders’ power over others in the 
organization more salient. Thus, status symbols 
may trigger narcissistic leaders’ actions for their 
personal profit at the expense of followers’ legit- 
imate interests. This entry reviews theory and 
empirical evidence related to leaders’ trait narcis- 
sism as a predictor of leader emergence and leader 
behavior, narcissistic leadership, and conse- 
quences in organizations. 


Introduction 


[...] it is narcissists who come closest to our col- 
lective image as leaders. [. . .] they have compelling, 
even gripping, visions for companies, and they have 
an ability to attract followers. (Maccoby 2004, 
p. 95) 
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Scholars have declared leadership to be “the sin- 
gle most important issue in the human sciences” 
(Hogan and Kaiser 2005, p. 169), thus being a 
core construct to organizational functioning. Peo- 
ple attribute organizational successes or failures to 
effective or ineffective leadership, invoking the 
belief that organizations’ fate lies in the hands of 
leaders (Bligh and Schyns 2007). Over the last 
decade, however, leadership research has broad- 
ened its perspective from a predominantly heroic 
view of leadership to a more differentiated picture, 
including ineffective forms of leadership (for a 
meta-analysis of destructive leadership and its 
outcomes see: Schyns and Schilling 2013). 

As the above-stated quote and many vivid 
accounts from corporate settings exemplify, lead- 
ership and narcissism are two closely related 
concepts — in scholarship and practice. There are 
two main approaches to link them theoretically: 
First, leaders’ trait narcissism predicts leader emer- 
gence and leader behavior. Trait narcissism belongs 
to the so-called dark side leader traits (1.e., socially 
undesirable, negatively viewed characteristics of 
leaders), which scholars differentiate from bright 
side leader traits (1.e., socially desirable, positively 
viewed characteristics of leaders such as conscien- 
tiousness, extraversion, or emotional stability; 
Judge et al. 2009). Second, narcissistic leadership 
predicts relevant outcomes for individuals, teams, 
and organizations. From this theoretical perspec- 
tive, narcissistic leadership belongs to the dark side 
of leadership. It is important to distinguish between 
leaders’ trait narcissism and narcissistic leadership. 
While trait narcissism is likely to drive narcissistic 
leadership, it is neither a necessary prerequisite nor 
is narcissistic leadership an automatic consequence 
of trait narcissism (Rosenthal and Pittinsky 2006). 
An evidence-based understanding of leaders’ trait 
narcissism and narcissistic leadership 1s critical for 
research and practice because both may put orga- 
nizational functioning at risk. 

The following text first delineates narcissism 
as a clinical personality disorder and subclinical 
personality trait. The subsequent section is 
devoted to trait narcissism as a predictor of leader 
emergence and leader behavior. Finally, narcis- 
sistic leadership and its consequences are 
outlined. 


Narcissistic Leadership 


Narcissism 


Historically, the term narcissism derives from the 
Greek myth of Narcissus who, paralyzed by the 
beauty of his own reflection in a pool of water, 
remained gazing at himself in self-admiration 
until death. The scholarly interest in narcissism 
originally stems from Freudian psychoanalysis 
and has carried on into clinical psychology and 
psychiatry, social and personality psychology, and 
organizational psychology. Since scholars look at 
narcissism through subject-specific lenses, it is 
necessary to distinguish the main and prevailing 
theoretical concepts before turning to a more 
focused view of narcissism in relation to leader- 
ship in organizations. 


Narcissistic Personality Disorder 

Clinical psychology and psychiatry are concerned 
with narcissistic personality disorder (NPD), a 
pathological condition including inflated self- 
views, strategies to maintain such views, and 
ignorance of others’ needs and interests due to a 
lack of warmth and empathic concern (Campbell 
and Baumeister 2006). This pathological form of 
narcissism results from individuals’ extreme, 
unmanageable needs for validation and admira- 
tion from others, aiming at self-enhancing experi- 
ences. It causes distress and impairs individuals’ 
day-to-day functioning. Recent conceptualiza- 
tions of NPD distinguish narcissistic grandiosity 
and vulnerability as well as overt and covert forms 
of expression. Narcissistic grandiosity consists of 
feelings of grandiosity, dominance, and entitle- 
ment. Narcissistic vulnerability includes experi- 
ences of helplessness, shame, and sensitivity to 
failure in the face of unrealistically grandiose and 
fragile self-views. This multidimensional concep- 
tualization of narcissism resonates with current 
discussions in social and personality psychology 
as well as organizational psychology. 


Trait Narcissism 

The primary theoretical lens through which 
scholars of social and personality psychology as 
well as organizational psychology have looked at 
narcissism to date is the trait perspective. It con- 
siders narcissism as a relatively stable individual 
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difference factor that represents not a pathological 
condition but rather a subclinical trait. That is, it is 
seen to exist in all individuals, however, to vary- 
ing degrees. This conceptualization stands in con- 
trast to the categorical approach of clinical 
diagnoses. Together with Machiavellianism and 
psychopathy, trait narcissism forms the so-called 
dark triad of personality (Paulhus and Williams 
2002). Campbell et al. (2011) characterize trait 
narcissism as evolving around three components: 
inflated views of the self (1.e., seeing oneself as 
special, feeling entitled to receive preferential 
treatment), unhealthy interpersonal relationships 
i.e., low empathy and concern for others, manip- 
ulating and exploiting others), and narcissistic 
self-regulatory strategies (i.e., enhancing and 
maintaining inflated self-views). 

Factor analyses of the predominant measure of 
trait narcissism, the Narcissistic Personality 
Inventory (NPI; Emmons 1984; Raskin and 
Terry 1988) resulted in four components: 
exploitativeness/entitlement (1.e., feeling entitled 
to special treatment), leadership/authority (..e., 
the wish and tendency to exert influence and 
authority), superiority/arrogance (1.e., dominating 
others and feelings of superiority), and self- 
absorption/self-admiration (1.e., over-appreciation 
of oneself and seeing oneself as special). These 
components clearly accord with grandiose rather 
than vulnerable narcissism. Recent meta-analytic 
reviews (Miller and Maples 2011), however, 
emphasize the need to consider both grandiose 
and vulnerable narcissism in future research. 
They revealed unique relations of grandiose and 
vulnerable narcissism with the established five- 
factor model of personality (1.e., five personality 
traits including neuroticism, extraversion, open- 
ness to experience, agreeableness, and conscien- 
tiousness). Notable differences between grandiose 
and vulnerable narcissism occurred on four of the 
five traits, all except for agreeableness, with which 
both subtypes displayed negative relations (i.e., 
an antagonistic interpersonal style). Grandiose 
narcissism relates negatively to neuroticism but 
positively to extraversion and openness. In con- 
trast, vulnerable narcissism relates positively to 
neuroticism and negatively to extraversion and 
conscientiousness (Miller and Maples 2011). 
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Trait Narcissism in Organizational 
Leadership Research 


Generally, narcissism as a dark side trait 1s more 
likely to have negative than positive implications 
for organizations. Dark side traits can harm organi- 
zational functioning in at least two ways, through 
their nature (e.g., the destructive intentions of nar- 
cissists) and their effects (e.g., the destructive effects 
of narcissists; Spain et al. 2014). As large meta- 
analytical examinations reveal, narcissism relates 
positively to counterproductive work behaviors 
such as embezzlement, bullying, and aggression. 
However, in organizational cultures that emphasize 
duty and loyalty to the collective, individuals with 
high trait narcissism are less likely to engage in 
counterproductive work behaviors (O’Boyle 
et al. 2012). The following two sections summarize 
theoretical views and hitherto published empirical 
evidence in response to two questions connecting 
trait narcissism and leadership. First, are narcissistic 
individuals more likely to emerge as leaders than 
non-narcissists? Second, to what extent does 
leaders’ trait narcissism affect leader behavior? 


Trait Narcissism and Leader Emergence 

Leader emergence refers to the degree to which 
others view an individual as a leader (i.e., as 
“leader-like”). Leader emergence ought to appeal 
to narcissists because of the visibility and prestige 
attached to it. Being seen as a leader represents an 
ideal opportunity for self-enhancement. Indeed, 
when one thinks of leaders, several individuals 
come to mind that have been described as narcis- 
sists, among them Steve Jobs, Jack Welch, Bill 
Gates, or Jeff Bezos. An apparent overlap exists 
between the attributes ascribed to grandiose nar- 
cissists and those ascribed to leaders (e.g., self- 
confidence, extraversion, charisma). Thus, it has 
been hypothesized that others will be likely to 
perceive individuals with high trait narcissism as 
leaders. Empirical evidence supports this notion. 
Narcissists are popular at first sight because they 
produce cues of attractiveness (e.g., flashy and 
neat dress), competence (e.g., self-assured 
body movements), interpersonal warmth (e.g., 
charming facial expression), and humor (e.g., 
humorous verbal expression; Back et al. 2010). 
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These cues represent prototypical views of 
leaders. Narcissistic individuals are more likely 
to emerge as leaders in leaderless groups than 
non-narcissistic individuals (Nevicka et al. 
2011a). Narcissists also display a tendency to 
ascribe leader-like attributes (e.g., dominant, gre- 
garious, open, intelligent) to themselves, but not 
to others (Rauthmann 2012). 

Outwardly, narcissists appear as charismatic, 
leader-like figures. However, scholars argue that 
narcissistic grandiosity only invokes perceptions 
of personalized charisma that empowers leaders, 
but not their followers (Humphreys et al. 2010). 
Leaders with personalized charisma put followers 
at the risk of being exploited. Socialized charisma 
instead incorporates the use of one’s power for 
the good of the collective. Narcissists’ self- 
centeredness, lack of concern for others, and 
self-aggrandizing strategies stand in contrast to 
socialized charisma. Indeed, narcissistic leaders 
produce bold, personalized visions, but not social- 
ized visions (Galvin et al. 2010). In line with these 
findings, narcissists are seen as charismatic, but 
do not show individualized consideration for 
their followers (Khoo and Burch 2008). In 
essence, while narcissists emerge as leaders, 
their behavior remains dysfunctional for followers 
and organizations. 


Trait Narcissism and Leader Behavior 

The general behavior of narcissistic leaders (e.g., 
counterproductive work behavior) is different 
from narcissistic leadership, the latter of which 
exclusively concerns leader behavior directed at 
the constituents that they lead. This section 
addresses the general behavior that individuals in 
leadership positions display. Individuals with high 
trait narcissism see themselves as effective 
leaders. Their positive self-evaluations stand in 
contrast to how others evaluate them. Moreover, 
the positive relationship between leaders’ trait 
narcissism and workplace deviance is stronger 
for other-ratings than for self-ratings of deviant 
behavior. Thus, narcissistic leaders perceive their 
own behavior as less destructive than other orga- 
nizational stakeholders. Supervisor ratings of task 
performance do not vary according to leaders’ 
trait narcissism. However, ratings of leaders’ 
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contextual performance, that is, actions contribut- 
ing to positive social and psychological climates 
in organizations (e.g., helping, respect), decrease 
with narcissism (Judge et al. 2006). 

Furthermore, given the complexity of modern 
organizations, good decisions are rarely based on 
the viewpoint of a single individual. Decision- 
making requires collecting and processing relevant 
information from multiple perspectives. In this 
regard, a “narcissistic myopia” has been described 
(Baumeister and Vohs 2001), indicating narcissists’ 
tendencies to ignore or even discredit opinions 
running counter to their own views. Recent 
research suggests that narcissists reject advice not 
because of overconfidence in their own judgment 
but because they discount the usefulness of advice 
from others. Interestingly, this research also implies 
that narcissists do not increase the use of others’ 
advice even if they are held accountable for subse- 
quent decisions (Kausel et al. 2015). 

Empirical evidence further supports the notion 
that narcissists work for their own financial bene- 
fits. In US-American high-tech companies, long- 
tenured narcissistic CEOs received higher direct 
compensation (i.e., salary, bonus, stock options) 
and possessed more share value than long-tenured 
but less narcissistic CEOs. Also, a more substan- 
tial gap occurred between narcissistic CEOs’ 
compensation and the compensation that other 
members of their top management team received 
(O’Reilly et al. 2014). For leaders in the public 
realm, such as politicians, initial evidence sug- 
gests that grandiose but not vulnerable narcissists 
persuade others and thereby win over votes. At 
the same time, grandiose narcissists are more 
likely to engage in unethical behaviors (e.g., 
abuse of power, stealing, bending/breaking rules, 
cheating on taxes, extramarital affairs; Watts 
et al. 2013). The following section is concerned 
with consequences of narcissistic leadership for 
organizations and their members. 


Consequences of Narcissistic Leadership 
Rosenthal and Pittinsky (2006) introduced a 


behavior-based definition of narcissistic leader- 
ship. It is said to occur “when leaders’ actions 
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are principally motivated by their own egomania- 
cal needs and beliefs, superseding the needs and 
interests of the constituents and institutions they 
lead” (p. 629). Other authors echo this view of 
narcissistic leadership as the “exercise of power 
for strictly personal or selfish ends” (Ouimet 
2010, p. 713). Inherent in this view is the differ- 
entiation between narcissistic leadership and 
leaders’ trait narcissism. While leaders’ trait nar- 
cissism is likely to drive narcissistic leadership, it 
is neither a given prerequisite nor is narcissistic 
leadership an automatic consequence of leaders’ 
trait narcissism. It is possible that non-narcissists 
engage in narcissistic leadership, or that leaders 
with high trait narcissism refrain from narcissistic 
leadership (Rosenthal and Pittinsky 2006). This 
view concurs with trait activation theory (Tett and 
Burnett 2003; Tett and Guterman 2000) and sub- 
sequent integrative models (e.g., Hogan and Kai- 
ser 2005), which suggest that leadership mediates 
the relationship between leader traits and further 
consequences. Leaders’ traits and their actual 
behavior complement each other. While traits 
such as narcissism reflect behavioral tendencies, 
the actual manifestation of leader traits in leader- 
ship (e.g., of leader narcissism in narcissistic lead- 
ership) is contingent on additional variables (e.g., 
organizational context, situation, follower traits 
and behaviors). Accordingly, leadership predicts 
subsequent outcomes above and beyond leader 
traits (DeRue et al. 2011). 

Meta-analytical results generally suggest that 
dark side personality traits (e.g., Machiavellian- 
ism, psychopathy, narcissism) detract from behav- 
iors related to effective leadership (e.g., decision 
making/problem solving, achievement orienta- 
tion, or adaptability/flexibility; Gaddis and Foster 
2015). Accordingly, leaders with dispositional 
tendencies to act in their own interest even at the 
expense of others will be more likely to engage in 
destructive leadership (Krasikova et al. 2013). 
This type of leadership includes volitional 
engagement in actions that potentially harm orga- 
nizations and their members as well as harmful 
methods to exert leadership influence (e.g., 
aggression, bullying). 

Hogan and Kaiser (2005) reframed the ques- 
tion whether narcissistic leadership has “good or 
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bad” consequences for organizations into a bright 
and dark side model. This model proposes that 
narcissistic leadership is a mixed blessing because 
it contributes to positive outcomes (the bright 
side) and negative outcomes (the dark side). The 
bright side reflects spontaneous impression for- 
mation of people when they are at their best 
behavior, while the dark side reflects behavior in 
job-relevant situations in the long run, when peo- 
ple let their guard down. While narcissistic lead- 
ership may appear courageous, confident, and 
charismatic at first sight, it incorporates actions 
based on a sense of entitlement, which destroys 
interpersonal relations in the long run. Similarly, 
in the contextual reinforcement model, Campbell 
and Campbell (2009) contrast the “emerging 
zone” (e.g., fixed-term positions, fast-changing 
environments), in which narcissistic leadership 
should be effective, with the “enduring zone” 
(e.g., long-term positions, stable environments), 
in which narcissistic leadership is likely to dam- 
age organizational functioning. 

Narcissistic leadership ignores others’ contri- 
butions and discounts their competence. It incor- 
porates feelings of entitlement to profit from 
others’ performance. Narcissistic CEOs of sport 
organizations were found to be less likely to show 
contingent reward leadership or the individualized 
consideration facet of transformational leadership 
(Resick et al. 2009). Recent research indicates that 
followers respond to narcissistic leadership with 
malicious envy and subsequent counterproductive 
work behaviors directed at leaders (Braun 
et al. 2015). Nevertheless, narcissistic leadership 
appears to include some strategic and visionary 
qualities. Research confirms positive relations 
between narcissistic leadership and bold strategic 
actions (i.e., frequent change in organizational 
strategy). Narcissistic leadership at the CEO 
level relates positively to the number and size of 
organizations’ acquisitions, extreme performance 
(i.e., big hits or big misses), and fluctuating per- 
formance over time (Chatterjee and Hambrick 
2007). 

Further empirical evidence supports the notion 
that the boldness component of narcissistic leader- 
ship is rooted in unresponsiveness to objective indi- 
cators of performance. Generally, individuals are 
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willing to take risky decisions when they are confi- 
dent in their abilities of doing so. This confidence 
can be bolstered or dampened by feedback from the 
external environment, such as performance feed- 
back related to previous decisions (e.g., current 
firm performance) or social praise (e.g., media 
reports). For narcissistic leadership, the impact of 
previous performance on current risk taking is 
diminished, and the effect of flattering media praise 
on risk taking increases. Thus, while narcissists in 
top executive positions seem to respond to positive 
external views in the media, their leadership is not 
affected by objective performance information 
(Chatterjee and Hambrick 2011). 

From laboratory research with student samples, 
insights have been gained into the consequences 
of narcissistic leadership for the performance 
of leaders and groups. Narcissistic leadership 
increases leaders’ own task performance when suc- 
cess 1s rewarded for the entire group rather than 
individually. These findings support the notion that 
narcissists perform to gain admiration from others 
(Nevicka et al. 2011la). In contrast, narcissistic 
leadership appears to detract from group perfor- 
mance. Task-oriented group interaction decreases, 
and groups under narcissistic leadership arrive at 
suboptimal decisions (Nevicka et al. 2011b). Over- 
all, these findings point to the risks of narcissistic 
leadership for organizational functioning. There- 
fore, the following two sections discuss important 
avenues for future engagement of practitioners in 
organizations and for scholars in the field of nar- 
cissistic leadership. 


Implications for Practice 


From a practical perspective, organizations need to 
reflect and advance their strategies to successfully 
deal with narcissistic leadership. Lubit (2002) rec- 
ommends that organizations take their hiring and 
promotion practices as well as performance mea- 
surement systems into consideration. Narcissistic 
leaders charm others and make positive first 
impressions. Therefore, in addition to personal 
interviews, background checks and objective mea- 
sures of previous performance are recommended. 
Narcissists take bold actions and rely on outward 
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social praise (e.g., social media) rather than objec- 
tive information (e.g., previous corporate perfor- 
mance). As a consequence, corporate performance 
fluctuates under narcissistic leadership. In the face 
of narcissistic leaders’ self-centeredness and ego- 
maniacal needs, scholars encourage holding them 
explicitly accountable for their actions. For exam- 
ple, in addition to performance standards (1.e., what 
should be achieved), this requires procedural stan- 
dards or organizational fair-play rules (i.e., how 
performance should be achieved) evaluated 
through peer and supervisor feedback (Ouimet 
2010). 

A major concern is that narcissistic leadership 
discounts the importance of employees’ 
wellbeing for organizational functioning. Perfor- 
mance measurement should therefore incorporate 
not only long-term measures of success but also 
360° leadership feedback from employees as a 
backdrop to promotion and compensation deci- 
sions. Alarming results from anonymous, confi- 
dential 360° feedback represent an early warning 
sign and opportunity to address narcissistic lead- 
ership. Finally, organizational cultures shaped by 
higher awareness of narcissistic leadership and its 
risks, guidelines for ethical behavior, and moni- 
toring of deviant behaviors should counteract the 
negative consequences of narcissistic leadership 
(Grijalva and Harms 2014). 


Future Directions 


Scholars and practitioners in organizations still 
know too little about narcissistic leadership. Lead- 
ership scholars need to develop and test more 
differentiated models explaining why and under 
which conditions leaders’ trait narcissism turns 
into leadership directed against the legitimate 
interests and needs of followers and organiza- 
tions. Scholars suggest future research to look at 
narcissistic leaders’ cognitive processes and how 
they translate into narcissistic leadership (Keller 
Hansbrough and Jones 2014): Do narcissists’ 
implicit theories of leadership and followership 
justify abuse of followers? Are their aggressive 
outbursts toward followers driven by feelings of 
superiority, inferiority, or both? 
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From a theoretical viewpoint, models of self- 
regulation (e.g., the dynamic self-regulatory 
model of narcissism; Morf and Rhodewalt 2001) 
represent a promising avenue to advance the cur- 
rent understanding of narcissistic leadership. This 
theoretical perspective predicts which self- 
regulatory strategies link leaders’ trait narcissism 
to narcissistic leadership and subsequent out- 
comes. It also unravels the paradoxical nature of 
narcissism: feelings of grandiosity and entitle- 
ment on the one hand and constant craving for 
others’ attention and admiration on the other 
hand. Narcissists employ self-regulatory strate- 
gies to maintain and further enhance their inflated 
self-views (e.g., taking credit for others’ achieve- 
ments, overestimating their intelligence or popu- 
larity). If they meet this self-regulatory goal, 
narcissists develop feelings of pride or excite- 
ment. However, if this goal remains unmet, 
anger and aggression arises, which narcissistic 
leaders might direct against followers in the form 
of narcissistic leadership. 

In terms of methodological advancements, 
while the majority of hitherto published studies 
tested linear relationships between trait narcis- 
sism, narcissistic leadership, and outcomes, 
some of the previous findings indicate more com- 
plex, nonlinear relations (Benson and Campbell 
2007). Thus, future research could explore the 
impact of high and low ranges compared to mid 
ranges of narcissistic leadership on organizational 
performance, for example. Future research of nar- 
cissistic leadership should also make use of 
advanced research methods (e.g., diary methodol- 
ogy; Ohly et al. 2010) that help unravel the actual 
dynamics of interactions between leaders, 
followers, and situational or organizational con- 
texts (e.g., dominance complementarity model; 
Gryalva and Harms 2014). Necessary methodo- 
logical advancements also include measures of 
vulnerable facets of leaders’ trait narcissism, and 
how they translate into narcissistic leadership. 

Given narcissists’ strong drive to lead and the 
manifold, most likely disruptive consequences of 
narcissistic leadership, it is important to ask how 
the negative sides of narcissistic leadership might 
be counterbalanced. Preliminary answers to this 
question have been set forth, for example, the 
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counterbalancing effect of leaders’ humility. If 
leaders are enabled to acknowledge their own 
limitations and to recognize the valuable contri- 
butions of others, this counteracts the toxic side of 
narcissistic leadership (Owens et al. 2015). How- 
ever, the interaction of these two seemingly para- 
doxical sides of leadership — narcissism and 
humility — needs to be explored in further detail. 
In particular, it remains unclear how narcissistic 
leaders get to be humble: Can humility be trained 
or might leaders learn it from major life events 
(e.g., death, illness, parenthood)? 

Finally, in the face of primarily Western centric 
views, research of narcissistic leadership would 
profit from advancements in the form of culture 
specific models. For example, leaders’ trait nar- 
cissism appears less likely to translate into narcis- 
sistic leadership in collective as compared to 
individualistic cultures (Grijalva and Harms 
2014). The above-stated questions and research 
gaps warrant further empirical corroboration. 
Findings from this research will then help organi- 
zations to identify means of protecting followers 
from the abusive or exploitative acts involved in 
narcissistic leadership. 


Conclusion 


To summarize, research in organizations sup- 
ports the view that leaders’ trait narcissism cre- 
ates particular cognitive frames (i.e., the 
bolstered ways in which narcissistic leaders 
think about themselves and their disregard for 
others) and motivates predominantly self- 
directed behavior (1.e., constant striving for self- 
affirmation and admiration). Trait narcissism 
fuels leader emergence, such that narcissistic 
individuals appear “leader-like,” as well as leader 
behavior for self-serving purposes. Leaders’ trait 
narcissism can further turn into narcissistic lead- 
ership, motivated by egoistical needs and beliefs, 
directed against the legitimate interests and needs 
of those being led. In the face of the detrimental 
consequences of narcissistic leadership for orga- 
nizations, scholars and practitioners are chal- 
lenged to monitor this type of leadership and to 
develop effective remedies. 
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European System of Accounts (ESA); Govern- 
ment financial statistics (GFS); Governmental 
Accounting; System of National Accounts (SNA) 
Definition 


National accounts are a system of accounts and 
balance sheets that provide an integrated 
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framework to describe an economy (i.e., a region, 
country, or group of countries), its components, 
and its relations with other total economies. The 
System of National Accounts (SNA) is the inter- 
nationally agreed standard set of recommenda- 
tions on how to compile measures of economic 
activity in accordance with established accounting 
conventions based on economic principles. The 
recommendations are expressed in terms of a set 
of concepts, definitions, classifications, and 
accounting rules that comprise the internationally 
agreed standard for measuring economic activity. 
The SNA allows economic data to be compiled 
and presented in a format that is designed for 
purposes of economic analysis, decision taking, 
and policy making (2008 SNA). 

In Europe, national accounts are compiled 
according to the European System of Accounts 
(ESA 2010), the central framework of reference 
for the social and economic statistics of the Euro- 
pean Union (EU). This system is consistent with 
international guidelines on national accounting 
set out in the 2008 SNA. Those guidelines were 
produced under the joint responsibility of the 
United Nations (UN), the International Monetary 
Fund (IMP), the Statistical Office of the European 
Union (Eurostat), the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), and the 
World Bank. The ESA 2010 is focused on the 
circumstances and data needs in the EU. As with 
the 2008 SNA, the ESA 2010 is aligned with the 
concepts and classifications used in many other 
social and economic statistics. 


Introduction 


National accounts are a system based on common 
concepts, definitions, classifications, and account- 
ing rules in order to arrive at a consistent, reliable, 
and comparable quantitative description of an 
economy. The SNA is a measurement tool 
adapted to macroeconomic needs, and it provides 
the conceptual framework required for measuring 
all aspects of an economy. 

The system records economic activities in a 
structured manner, distinguishing actors belong- 
ing to institutional sectors such as households, 
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corporations, and government. The system 
describes the various transactions or other 
changes in assets (flows) during a specific period 
of time as well as the level of stocks. 

The main characteristics of the national 
accounts system are (Eurostat 2014): 


e Universality. It is a universal system that takes 
into account the specific circumstances pre- 
vailing in the different economies. 

e Transparency. National accounts are transpar- 
ent and are based on written handbooks and 
manuals. 

e Harmonization. National accounts are harmo- 
nized statistics and employ concepts and clas- 
sifications that are also used for other social 
and economic statistics (industry, trade, 
employment statistics, etc.). This alignment 
enables results to be linked and compared 
with other main international economic statis- 
tics, in particular the IMF Balance of Payments 
Manual (BPM) or the IMF government finance 
statistics (GFS). 

e Flexibility. The incorporation of satellite 
accounts into the system offers evidence of its 
flexibility. Satellite accounts provide a frame- 
work, linked to the central accounts, so that 
attention can be focused on a certain field or 
aspect of economic and social life. Common 
examples are satellite accounts for the environ- 
ment, tourism, or health. 


The System of National Accounts may be 
implemented at different levels of aggregation: at 
the level of individual economic agents or institu- 
tional units (or groups of such units), or institu- 
tional sectors, or at the level of the total economy. 

The System is built around a sequence of 
interconnected flow accounts linked to different 
types of economic activity taking place within a 
given period of time. Each flow account refers to a 
different activity as the production or generation, 
distribution, redistribution, and use of income. 
Each account introduces a balancing item defined 
residually as the difference between the total 
resources and uses registered in the two sides of 
the account. The sequence of accounts is an artic- 
ulated whole because the balancing item from one 
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account is the first 1tem in the following account 
and encapsulates economic constructions of great 
interest and analytical significance. 

The balance sheets that record the values of the 
stocks of assets and liabilities held by institutional 
units or sectors at the beginning and end of the 
period complete this sequence of interconnected 
flow accounts. 

The SNA provides a unique overview of the 
economy, the major economic stakeholders, and 
of various economic processes, stocks, and flows. 
The system records how production is distributed 
among consumers, corporations, governments, 
and foreign nations. The SNA shows how income 
originating in production, as amended by taxes 
and transfers, flows to these groups and how 
these flows for consumption, savings, and invest- 
ment are allocated. 

National accounts data is used by govern- 
ments, economic policy makers, economic mod- 
elers and analysts, financial markets, etc. The 
stakeholders range from the general public to 
business and from domestic institutions and gov- 
ernment entities to international organizations. As 
a result, the national accounts are a basic compo- 
nent of macroeconomic statistics that form a basis 
for economic analysis and policy formulation. 


Uses of National Accounts 


National accounts play an important role in soci- 
ety, because they are the main tool of communi- 
cation and decision-making. The system provides 
a consistent set of concepts and facts about 
national economies around the world and serves 
as a framework for thinking and communicating 
about national economies and their major 
components. 

All users, whether private or public 
(administration, international organizations, econ- 
omists, journalists, households, nonprofit organi- 
zations, trade unions, etc.), think and 
communicate through national concepts, such as 
economic growth, final consumption expenditure 
of households, capital formation, government def- 
icit and debt, public subsidies and taxes, and the 
external position relative to the rest of the world. 
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Forecasts of national accounts statistics are 
also available for countries all over the world. 
In addition, decision-making is affected by 
national accounts as this is formulated in terms 
of the SNA. 

The SNA can be used to analyze and evaluate: 


1. Monitoring the behavior of the economy. It 
provides users coherent, comprehensive, and 
permanent access to the main macroeconomic 
indicators, which is useful for monitoring an 
economy’s overall performance, strengths, and 
weaknesses. 

2. Economic forecasting. It gives the accounting 
framework for formulating the equations used 
in macroeconomic models. From the data 
series provided, the national accounts indica- 
tors can be used to assess the significant param- 
eters which show how the economy behaves 
and can also be used for predictions. 

3. Central statistical framework that must be 
used as the coordinating framework for all 
other statistics so as to obtain consistent defi- 
nitions and hence data. This is especially true 
of countries in the early stages of organizing 
their statistical production. 

4. Macroeconomic analysis and economic pol- 
icy. National accounts indicators are used by 
policy makers to analyze the current situation, 
identify the main issues, and find a common 
solution for development. 

5. International comparisons should be based 
on national accounts indicators. The perfor- 
mance of one economy as compared to that of 
another is evaluated by economists, journalists, 
or other analysts in accordance with the com- 
mon concepts, definitions, and classifications 
provided by the SNA. 


In Europe, the figures from the ESA frame- 
work play a major role in formulating and moni- 
toring social and economic policies for the EU and 
its member states and are used for: 


(a) Monitoring and guiding the euro area macro- 
economic and monetary policy making and 
defining criteria of convergence for the Eco- 
nomic and Monetary Union. 
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(b) Defining criteria for the Excessive Deficit 
Procedure (EDP). The Treaty on the Func- 
tioning of the European Union (TFEU) 
obliges EU member states to comply with 
budgetary discipline by respecting two 
criteria: a deficit to gross domestic product 
(GDP) ratio and a debt to GDP ratio not 
exceeding reference values of 3% and 60%, 
respectively, as defined in the Protocol on 
the EDP. 

(c) Granting financial support to regions in 
the EU. 

(d) Determining the own resources of the EU 
budget. 


National Accounts and the Economy 


The system of national accounts represents a 
broad and comprehensive statistical system to 
describe a national economy and how it works. 
The system uses data on economic activities to 
provide a systematic picture of the structure and 
evolution of a national economy. 

A transaction is an economic flow that is an 
interaction between institutional units (producers 
and enterprises, consumers and households, finan- 
cial institutions, government) by mutual agree- 
ment or an action within an institutional unit that 
is useful to treat as a transaction because the unit is 
operating in two different capacities. Transactions 
are split into four main groups (ESA 2010, § 
1.66): 


(a) Transactions in products which describe the 
origin (domestic output or imports) and use 
(intermediate consumption, final consump- 
tion, capital formation, or exports) of 
products. 

(b) Distributive transactions which describe how 
value added generated by production is dis- 
tributed to labor, capital, and government and 
the redistribution of income and wealth (taxes 
on income and wealth and other transfers). 

(c) Financial transactions which describe the net 
acquisition of financial assets or the net incur- 
rence of liabilities for each type of financial 
instrument. Such transactions occur both as 
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counterparts of nonfinancial transactions and 
as transactions involving only financial 
instruments. 

(d) Transactions not included in the three groups 
above: acquisitions less disposals of 
non-produced nonfinancial assets. 


The concept of national accounts provides a 
substantial contribution to the quality, stability, 
neutrality, and international comparability of the 
economic system and describes transactions in 
national economies and the links between differ- 
ent national economies. The national accounts 
concept is based on the need to understand and 
compare different systems within the economy: 
business accounting, production, employment, 
productivity, monetary policy, inflation, fiscal pol- 
icy, public finance, personal income, wealth and 
consumption, balance of payments, etc. 

These different systems describe different 
aspects of the economy, and national accounts 
combine these systems into a single accounting 
framework. As a result, the SNA provides an 
overview of each of these specific aspects and 
can also show all interactions between them and 
within the national economy as a whole. 


Historical Evolution of National 
Accounts 


As stated in the introduction to the SNA 1993, the 
official interest in the comparability of economic 
statistics dates back at least to 1928. In that year, 
the League of Nations, the first international orga- 
nization whose principal mission was to maintain 
world peace, held an International Conference on 
Economic Statistics in order to stimulate the 
development of this kind of statistics and the 
adoption of uniform methods of presentation. 
The Final Act of the Conference stated that inter- 
national comparability should be a goal, espe- 
cially between countries with sophisticated 
statistical systems. It urged countries to consider 
extending the scope of official statistics in order to 
facilitate the preparation of estimates of national 
income at regular intervals. Work on national 
income received a boost as a result of the Great 
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Depression of the 1930s, on the one hand, and the 
evolution of macroeconomic theory, on the other. 

After the Second World War, there was an 
immediate need for comparable measures of 
national income as a basis for the distribution of 
the costs of international organizations. To meet 
this need, the Subcommittee on National Income 
Statistics Committee of Statistical Experts of the 
League of Nations was created. Consisting pri- 
marily of experts who were engaged in the devel- 
opment of estimates of national income in certain 
countries in Europe, North America, and Austra- 
lia, the Subcommittee met in December 1945. 

The origins of SNA date back to the Subcom- 
mittee report, published in 1947. The Subcommit- 
tee expected that the guidelines and 
recommendations in the report would be applied 
to the widest possible extent in each country in the 
computation of national income and related 
accounts in order to secure higher international 
comparability than in the past. As a result, the 
early postwar years saw a transition to regularized 
statistics among countries. 

By 1950, the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations was able to assemble estimates for 
National Income Statistics, 1938—1948, for sev- 
eral years from 41 countries based on national 
sources. 

In Europe, national accounts provided a frame- 
work for the information concerning the condi- 
tions and economic performance that was used to 
administer postwar aid and encourage economic 
growth. The Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC) in 1950 published a set of 
accounts prepared by its National Accounts 
Research Unit, a unit set up to promote the com- 
parability of national accounts statistics among 
member countries. This set of accounts was used 
to develop a series of country studies, and this 
experience was the basis for the publication in 
1952 of “A Standardized System of National 
Accounts.” 

Meanwhile, the Statistical Commission of the 
United Nations recommended continued work to 
achieve a uniform reporting basis for the largest 
number of United Nations members, and the 
result was based on the 1953 report “A System 
of National Accounts and Supporting Tables.” 
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The 1953 report recognized the importance of 
bringing the different international statistical stan- 
dards into agreement. Specifically, it recognized 
that the international guidelines on economic and 
financial statistics and on national accounts 
should be consistent and well integrated. It noted 
the care that had been taken in drawing up the 
SNA to ensure consistency with definitions and 
classifications used or recommended by others, 
notably the International Monetary Fund, on inter- 
national transactions and the OEEC. The first 
chapter of the 1953 report dealt was on the devel- 
opment and uses of national accounting. The most 
important use of national accounting statistics had 
been linked to public policy. In 1968, the Statisti- 
cal Commission approved a revised SNA. 

The first European System of Accounts was 
published in 1970 (ESA 70) and was the result 
of work carried out under the sole responsibility of 
the Statistical Office of the European Union 
(Eurostat), in collaboration with the statistical 
offices of the member states, and was the commu- 
nity version of the SNA 68. This system was 
partially revised and published in 1979 as a sec- 
ond edition of the original system (79 or ESA 
79 second edition). 

Since the mid-80s, Eurostat collaborated under 
the Interdepartmental Working Group on National 
Accounts of the UN, in the preparatory work for 
the revision of the SNA 68, and culminated in the 
development of the new SCN in 1993. 

Similarly, a review of the ESA (70/79) was 
initiated by a group including the European Com- 
mission and experts from the National Statistical 
Institutes of the member states. At the Economic 
and Financial Affairs (ECOFIN) Council meeting 
in November 1995, the green light was given to 
the regulation of the Council of the EU on the 
European System of National and Regional 
Accounts (ESA 95). 

Today has conducted a new review of interna- 
tional national accounting methodologies that cul- 
minated with the publication, in 2009, of the SNA in 
its 2008 version, as well as the recent adoption of the 
ESA 2010. As in previous methodological changes, 
the objective is to update and improve accounting 
measurement systems, adapting it to the changing 
economic phenomena that it measures (Fig. 1). 
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National Accounts, Fig. 1 Historic versions of the systems of national accounts (Source: Author) 


The European System of Accounts ESA 
2010 


In Europe, national accounts are compiled sepa- 
rately by each EU member state, more specifically 
by the national statistical office or another institu- 
tion appointed by the government, according to 
the ESA 2010. European national accounts are 
compiled by the Statistical Office of the European 
Union (Eurostat) by combining member states’ 
national accounts according to a fixed transmis- 
sion timetable. 

The ESA 2010 is the newest internationally 
compatible EU national accounts framework. 
The new system was published in the Official 
Journal of the European Union on 26 June 
2013 and was implemented in September 
2014, replacing ESA 95. The ESA 2010 is 
focused on the circumstances and data needs 
in the EU and is a legal requirement for all 
EU member states. Consequently, all national 


accounts data, including government deficit and 
debt data, must be compiled and reported on 
this basis. 

This is the European version of the interna- 
tional guidelines 2008 SNA which are being 
introduced worldwide. Nevertheless, there are 
several differences between the ESA 2010 
and the 2008 SNA due mainly to differences 
in presentation and more specific and precise 
concepts in ESA 2010 than in 2008 SN- 
A. However, both systems are in agreement 
with the concepts and classifications used in 
many other social and economic statistics and 
which play an important role in formulating 
and monitoring the social and economic 
policies. 

The main characteristics of the system are: 


— Institutional units and sectors 
— The system of accounts and the aggregates 
— The input-output framework 
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Institutional Units and Sectors 

Institutional units are economic entities that are 
capable of owning goods and assets, of incurring 
liabilities and of engaging in economic activities 
and transactions with other units in their own 
right. For the purposes of the ESA 2010 system, 
the institutional units are grouped together into 
five mutually exclusive domestic institutional 
sectors: 


(a) Nonfinancial corporations 

(b) Financial corporations 

(c) General government 

(d) Households 

(e) Nonprofit institutions serving households 


The five sectors together make up the total 
domestic economy. Each sector is also divided 
into subsectors. The ESA 2010 system enables a 
complete set of flow accounts and balance sheets 
to be compiled for each sector, and subsector, as 
well as for the total economy. Nonresident units 
can interact with these five domestic sectors, and 
the interactions are shown between the five 
domestic sectors and a sixth institutional sector: 
the rest of the world sector. 


The System of Accounts and the Aggregates 


Rules of Accounting 

An account records changes 1n value accruing to a 
unit or sector according to the nature of the eco- 
nomic flows shown in the account. It is a table 
with two columns. The current accounts are those 
which show production, generation and allocation 
of income, distribution and redistribution of 
income, and its use. The accumulation accounts 
are the capital and financial accounts and the other 
changes in volume accounts (ESA 2010, § 1.88). 


Terminology for the Two Sides of the Accounts 
The ESA 2010 system shows “resources” on the 
right side of the current accounts where transac- 
tions appear which add to the economic value of a 
unit or a sector. The left side of the accounts shows 
“uses” — transactions that reduce the economic 
value. The right side of the accumulation accounts 
shows “changes in liabilities and net worth,” and 
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the left side shows “changes in assets.” Balance 
sheets are presented with “liabilities and net 
worth” (the difference between assets and liabili- 
ties) on the right side and “assets” on the left. 
Comparison of two successive balance sheets 
shows changes in liabilities and net worth and 
changes in assets (ESA 2010, § 1.89). 


Double Entry/Quadruple Entry 

For a unit or sector, national accounting is based 
on the principle of double entry. Each transaction 
shall be recorded twice, once as a resource (or a 
change in liabilities) and once as a use (or a 
change in assets). The total of transactions 
recorded as resources or changes in liabilities 
and the total of transactions recorded as uses or 
changes in assets must be equal, thus permitting a 
check on the consistency of the accounts (ESA 
2010, § 1.91). 

National accounts shall be based on a principle 
of quadruple entry, since most transactions involve 
two institutional units. Each transaction shall be 
recorded twice by the two transactors involved. 
For example, a social benefit in cash paid by a 
government unit to a household is recorded in the 
accounts of government as a use under transfers 
and a negative acquisition of assets under currency 
and deposits; in the accounts of the household 
sector, it is recorded as a resource under transfers 
and an acquisition of assets under currency and 
deposits (ESA 2010, § 1.92). 


Valuation and Time of Recording 

With the exception of some variables concerning 
population and labor, the ESA 2010 system shows 
all flows and stocks in monetary terms. Flows and 
stocks shall be measured according to their 
exchange value, 1.e., the value at which flows 
and stocks are in fact, or could be, exchanged for 
cash. Market prices are, thus, the ESA’s reference 
for valuation (ESA 2010, § 1.94). 

In addition, flows shall be recorded on an 
accrual basis, that 1s, when economic value is 
created, transformed, or extinguished or when 
claims and obligations arise, are transformed, 
or are canceled. Output is recorded when pro- 
duced and not when paid for by a purchaser. The 
sale of an asset is recorded when the asset 
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changes hands, not when the corresponding pay- 
ment is made. Interest is recorded in the account- 
ing period when it accrues, regardless of whether 
or not it is paid in that period. Recording 
on an accrual basis applies to all flows, monetary 
as well as nonmonetary and intra-unit as well 
as flows between units (ESA 2010, § 
1.101—102). 


The Sequence of Accounts 
The ESA 2010 system is built around a sequence 
of interconnected accounts. The full sequence of 
accounts for the institutional units and sectors 1s 
composed of current accounts, accumulation 
accounts, and balance sheets (ESA 2010, § 1.113). 
Current accounts deal with the production, 
generation, distribution, and redistribution of 
income and the use of such income in the form 
of final consumption. Accumulation accounts 
cover changes in assets and liabilities and changes 
in net worth (the difference for any institutional 
unit or group of units between its assets and lia- 
bilities). Balance sheets present stocks of assets 
and liabilities and net worth (ESA 2010, § 1.114) 


(Fig. 2). 
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The first account in the sequence is the produc- 
tion account, which records the output and inputs 
of the production process, leaving value added as 
the balancing item (ESA 2010, § 1.119-1.126). 

The value added is taken forward to the next 
account which is the generation of income 
account. This leaves operating surplus or mixed 
income as the balancing item. 

The value added, broken down between com- 
pensation of employees, taxes, and operating sur- 
plus/mixed income, is taken forward with this 
breakdown to the allocation of primary income 
account. The breakdown allows the allocation of 
each factor income to the receiving sector, as 
opposed to the producing sector. Also recorded 
in this account are the property income flows into 
the sector, and those out of the sector, so that the 
balancing item is the balance of primary incomes 
flowing into the sector. 

The next account records redistribution of 
these incomes through transfers — the secondary 
distribution of income account. The major instru- 
ments of redistribution are government taxes on, 
and social benefits for, the household sector. The 
balancing item is disposable income. 
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National Accounts, Fig. 2 The sequence of non financial accounts (Source: ESA 2010) 
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The main sequence of core accounts carries on 
to the use of a disposable income account, an 
account relevant to the household sector, as it is 
here that household final expenditure is recorded, 
leaving household saving as the balancing item. 

At the same time, a parallel account is created, 
the redistribution of income in kind account. This 
account has the specific purpose of showing social 
transfers in kind as an imputed transfer from gov- 
ernment to the household sector, so that household 
income can rise by the value of individual govern- 
ment services. In the next account (use of adjusted 
disposable income account), the household use of 
disposable income is increased by the same 
amount, as if the household sector were buying 
the individual services provided by government. 
Those two imputations cancel out, so that the 
balancing item is saving, identical to saving in the 
main sequence of accounts. 

Saving is taken on to the capital account where it 
is used to fund capital formation, allowing for cap- 
ital transfers in and out of the sectors. 
Underspending or overspending on the acquisition 
of real assets results in the balancing item net lend- 
ing or borrowing. Net lending is a surplus loaned 
out, and net borrowing is the financing of a deficit. 

Finally, the financial accounts are joined so that 
the detailed lending and borrowing of each sector 
is laid out so that a balancing item of net lending 
or borrowing is observed. This should exactly 
match the net lending/borrowing balancing item 
of the capital account, and any difference must be 
a measurement discrepancy between the real and 
financial recordings of economic activity. 


The Input-Output Framework 

The input—output (I-O) framework brings together 
components of gross value added (GVA), industry 
inputs and outputs, product supply and demand, 
and the composition of uses and resources across 
institutional sectors for the economy. This frame- 
work breaks the economy down to display trans- 
actions of all goods and services between industries 
and final consumers for a single period (ESA 2010, 
1.136). Information may be presented in two ways: 


(a) Supply and use tables 
(b) Symmetric input—output tables 
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The Government Accounts in ESA 2010 


In ESA 2010, the activities of government are 
presented separately from the rest of the economy 
in chapter 20 “Organizational Consultation” 
because, as ESA recognizes, the powers, motiva- 
tion, and functions of government are different 
from those of other sectors. This chapter presents 
government sector accounts and a government 
finance statistics (GFS) presentation that gives an 
integrated picture of government economic activ- 
ities: revenue, expenditure, deficit/surplus, financ- 
ing, other economic flows, and balance sheet. 
It is divided into four sections: 


e Section I “Defining the general government sec- 
tor” gives the delimitation of general govern- 
ment, taking into account their competencies 
and economic functions. Governments have 
powers to raise taxes and other compulsory 
levies and to pass laws affecting the behavior 
of economic units. Their principal function is to 
provide goods and services to the community 
and to households on a nonmarket basis and to 
redistribute income and wealth. 

e Section II “The government finance presenta- 
tion of statistics” gives the presentation of the 
government finance statistics (GFS). The GFS 
presentation of general government economic 
activities presents the usual sequence of 
accounts in a manner that is more suitable for 
government finance analysts and policy makers. 
The GFS presentation uses aggregates and 
balancing items defined in terms of ESA con- 
cepts, definitions, classifications, and account- 
ing rules so that they are measured consistently 
with other macroeconomic variables and with 
the same measures in other countries. 

e Section III “Accounting issues relating to gen- 
eral government” gives additional rules on some 
more difficult issues of classification and mea- 
surement for the general government sector. 

e Section IV “The public sector” introduces the 
notion of public sector. 


Another key instrument in national govern- 
ment accounts in Europe, and an indispensable 
complement to ESA 2010, is the Manual on 
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Government Deficit and Debt (2014) published 
by Eurostat in order to ensure proper implemen- 
tation of the ESA conceptual framework for reli- 
able and comparable statistics across the EU. The 
Manual provides guidance on the appropriate 
treatment of statistical issues raised in the EU 
regarding government financial statistics. 

The Government Finance Presentation 
of Statistics 

As ESA 2010 recognizes, experience has shown 
that for government, an alternative presentation to 
the ESA sequence of accounts in the central 
framework is better suited to certain analytical 
requirements. This alternative is known as the 
government finance statistics (GFS) presentation. 
It gives a different but still integrated picture of 
government accounts with the following mea- 
sures of government economic activity: revenue, 
expenditure, deficit/surplus, financing, other eco- 
nomic flows, and balance sheet levels. 

The ESA-based government finance statistics 
presentation consists of transactions recorded in 
the various ESA current accounts, capital account, 
and financial account, rearranged for nonfinancial 
transactions into a single account presentation 
more appropriate to fiscal analysis. 


National Accounts, 

Fig. 3 Government 
finance statistics 
presentation (Source: ESA 
2010) 
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In the GFS system, revenue is defined as the 
aggregate of all transactions recorded under pos- 
itive resources in the ESA central framework and 
subsidies receivable in the current accounts as 
well as capital transfers receivable recorded in 
the capital account. Expenditure is an aggregate 
of all transactions recorded under positive uses 
and under subsidies payable in the current 
accounts as well as capital expenditure (gross 
capital formation plus capital transfers payable) 
recorded in the capital account. These measures of 
revenue and expenditure are specific to the gov- 
ernment finance statistics presentation, but the 
underlying transactions are those of the ESA. 

The difference between revenue and expendi- 
ture, equivalent to the surplus/deficit, is the net 
lending/net borrowing (B.9). It is equal to the 
balancing item of the capital account (B.9 N) in 
the ESA accounts. It represents the amount the 
government has available to lend or must borrow 
to finance its nonfinancial operations. The term 
“net lending/net borrowing” is a sort of termino- 
logical shortcut. When the variable is positive 
(meaning that it shows a financing capacity), it 
should be called net lending (+); when it is nega- 
tive (meaning that it shows a borrowing need), it 
should be called net borrowing (—) (Fig. 3). 
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In contrast to many other regions of the world, 
the GFS have a great impact on the EU public 
because they are used directly in the decisions of 
European political and fiscal control, and in the 
absence of harmonized rules of public accounting, 
they have become a common standard of public 
accounting. 


Conclusion 


National accounts are an essential instrument for 
evaluating, analyzing, and forecasting economic 
phenomena because they measure what needs to 
be developed and highlight the size and structure 
of the economy and all its components. 

The worldwide guidelines on national 
accounting are set out in the 2008 SNA. In 
Europe, national accounts are compiled 
according to the ESA 2010, the central frame- 
work of reference for the social and economic 
Statistics of the EU, and it is consistent with the 
2008 SNA. Also, both systems incorporate the 
same concepts and classifications used in many 
other social and economic statistics and play a 
main role in formulating and monitoring the 
social and economic policies. 
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Synonyms 


LMRA; NLRA; Wagner Act 


Definition 


The Law governing private sector labor (union- 
management) relations in most industries. 


Introduction 


The National Labor Relations Act (NLRA or the 
Act) is the law that governs union management 
relations in the majority of private sector indus- 
tries in the Unites States. The heart of the Act is 
Section 7, which grants employees rights that fall 
into three categories: (1) the right to form, join, 
and assist labor unions, (2) the right to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and (3) the right to engage in concerted 
activities for the purposes of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid and protection. Section 7 also 
grants employees the right to refrain from any of 
those. The Act is administered by the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB). 

This entry will discuss labor or the Board law 
in the United States prior to the passage of the 
NLRA and the passage of the NLRA itself. This 
will be followed by a discussion of the Act’s 
coverage, how the employees of a firm choose to 
be represented by a labor organization, collective 
bargaining under the Act and the meaning of 
concerted activities. 


Labor Law Prior to the NLRA 


Labor relations in the United States was governed 
by a variety of legal doctrines prior to the NLRA. 
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In the early 1800s, many courts held that con- 
certed activities by workers (e.g., strikes) were 
common law criminal conspiracies. In a well- 
known case from that era, Commonwealth 
v. Pullis, 3 Doc. Hist. 59 (Philadelphia Mayor’s 
Court, 1806), workers were convicted of criminal 
conspiracy for refusing to work except at a spec- 
ified wage rate and for attempting to prevent 
others from working for a lower wage. 

Commonwealth v. Hunt, 45 Mass. 111 (Mass., 
1842) marked a shift from criminal to civil liabil- 
ity as the tool for adjudicating union activity. 
Employees had refused to work for employers 
who paid their employees less than union scale. 
The court dismissed the criminal indictment and 
adopted an ends/means test instead: The finding of 
a criminal conspiracy required proof of either an 
illegal purpose or the use of illegal means. 

In the early 1900s, the courts began to apply 
the Sherman Antitrust Act to limit unions’ activ- 
ities. In the Danbury Hatters case (Loewe 
v. Lawlor, U.S., 208 U.S. 274 (1908)), the 
Supreme Court held for the first time that the 
“restraints of trade” provisions in the Sherman 
Antitrust Act could be applied to activities by 
labor unions. As a result of this decision, unions 
were subject to both treble damages and injunc- 
tions a number of times in the early 1900s. Con- 
gress attempted to diminish unions’ exposure to 
antitrust liability in the Clayton Act that that was 
passed in 1914, but in Duplex Printing Press 
Co. v. Deering, 254 U.S. 443 (1921), the Supreme 
Court read the Clayton Act provisions protecting 
labor activity narrowly; this meant that unions 
continued to be held liable under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

The first federal law to benefit unions was the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act (1932). Norris-LaGuardia 
specifically removed federal courts’ power to 
issue injunctions in labor disputes. While this 
has been modified slightly since 1932, for the 
most part, unions remain insulated from federal 
court injunctions to his day. In addition, Norris- 
LaGuardia prohibited employers from requiring 
employees or prospective employees to sign “yel- 
low dog contracts” — contracts in which the person 
agrees not to join a union as a condition of 
employment. 
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Another important precursor of the NLRA 
was Section 7a of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act (“NIRA”) (1933). That section specifi- 
cally granted employees a number of rights 
related to unions and collective bargaining. Inter- 
estingly, the NIRA would have not been overly 
effective, however, as there were no penalties on 
employers who violated its provisions and 
because there was no agency created to enforce 
them. Nevertheless, while the NIRA was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
in Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 
U.S. 495 (1935), that section would reappear in 
similar form in the NLRA 2 years later. 

The last piece of legislative activity leading up 
to the NLRA was Labor Disputes Act, introduced 
into the Senate by Robert Wagner in 1934. The 
LDA included sections enumerating employee 
rights related to unions and also specified certain 
employer unfair employer practices. While the 
LDA ultimately was withdrawn, much of what 
was contained in the LDA would reappear in the 
Wagner Act, the bill that would become NLRA, 
the following year. 


Components of the NLRA 


The NLRA essentially consists of three separate 
laws, passed at three different times. 


The Wagner Act 

The Wagner Act is the first piece of legislation 
comprising the NLRA. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act, mentioned above, has been fairly 
ineffective in protecting employees from 
employer retaliation for unionizing and in any 
event, it has been declared unconstitutional. 
Both laws were a part of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s New Deal program. The New Deal 
was Roosevelts economic recovery plan 
designed to help the economy recover from the 
Great Depression. FDR argued that the NLRA 
would help stabilize the economy by raising 
wages and giving workers more capacity to buy 
things, and thus help many Americans who were 
out of work. The key provision of the Wagner 
Act, which was similar to the NIRA and the 
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LDA, is Section 7. As enacted in 1935, Section 7 
stated: 


Employees shall have the right to self-organization, 
to form, join or assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively throughout representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 


Section 7 was enforced by Section 8, which enu- 
merated five employer unfair labor practices 
(actions by an employer that would violate the 
Act), Section 9 of the Wagner Act set forth the 
procedures for determining whether employees of 
a company would be represented by a union, and 
Section 3 of the Act established the National 
Labor Relations Board, the administrative agency 
which administers, interprets, and enforces the 
NLRA. The Wagner Act contained no restrictions 
on the activities of unions. 


Taft-Hartley Act 

Many business and corporate interests continued 
to oppose the Wagner Act and the expanded 
rights it gave American workers and unions 
throughout the 1930s and 1940s. Republicans 
gained a majority in both houses of Congress in 
1946, and in concert with conservative Demo- 
crats, introduced a number of bills from 
1945—1947 to increase business’s ability to resist 
unionization. Their success was due to a variety 
of factors - ranging from the Dies Committee 
investigations into Communists in the labor 
movement to the public’s reaction to a strike 
wave in 1946, which was occasioned by worker 
attempts to restore real wages to previous levels 
after the inflation that occurred during WWII. 
Ultimately, Congress amended the NLRA in 
1947 by enacting the Taft-Hartley Act (also 
known as the Labor Management Relations 
Act). The Taft-Hartley Act was enacted only 
after Congress overrode President Truman’s 
veto. The first major thing done by Taft-Hartley 
was to add the words “and shall also have the 
right to refrain from any or all of such 
activities...” to the end of Section 7. Adding 
these words did more than signal a shift in con- 
gressional policy from being totally in support of 
unions towards neutrality. They paved the way 
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for Congress to restrict unions’ activities as well. 
By stating that employees had the right to refrain 
from joining unions, engaging in concerted activ- 
ity, etc., it became possible for Congress to make 
it illegal for unions to interfere with employees’ 
rights to refrain from the exercise of those rights. 
The Taft-Hartley Act also added Section 8(b), 
containing certain unfair labor practices by 
unions, to the NLRA. Probably the most impor- 
tant of these is Section 8(b)(4)(B), which pro- 
hibits unions from engaging in “secondary 
boycotts” (see below). Finally, the Taft-Hartley 
Act allowed states to pass right-to-work laws; 
laws that prohibit unions and employers laws 
from inserting clauses requiring union member- 
ship as a condition of employment into their 
collective bargaining agreements. Such clauses 
are permitted in the absence of a state right-to- 
work law. 


Landrum-Griffin Act 

The final piece of NLRA is the Landrum-Griffin 
Act (also known as the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act) passed in 1959. 
Commencing in 1957, Congress held hearings 
known as the McClellan hearings, which focused 
on improper/corrupt practices committed by cer- 
tain labor unions, most notably the Teamsters. As 
a result of these hearings, business leaders con- 
vinced many in both Houses that legislation was 
needed to curb unions’ abuses. Ultimately, these 
hearings led to the Landrum Griffin Act. These 
amendments contain a bill of rights for union 
members, require certain financial disclosures by 
unions, prescribe procedures for the election of 
union officers, and provide civil and criminal 
remedies for financial abuses by union officers. 
The Landrum Griffin Act made some minor 
changes to the existing provisions in the NLRA 
as well. 

There have been no major changes to the 
NLRA since the Landrum-Griffin Act was 
enacted in 1959 although the Act was amended 
in 1974 to extend coverage and protection to 
employees of nonprofit hospitals. Nonprofit hos- 
pital workers were covered by the original Wagner 
Act in 1935 but were excluded in 1947 with the 
Taft-Hartley amendments. 
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The Act Itself 


Coverage 

The NLRA basically applies to virtually all pri- 
vate sector organizations in the United States. The 
federal government and its employees, with the 
exception of postal service employees, are cov- 
ered by Title VII of the Civil Service Reform Act, 
while railways and airlines are governed by the 
Railway Labor Act. States and their political sub- 
divisions are covered by laws in each state. While 
the NLRA could apply to all private sector orga- 
nizations not covered by the Railway Labor Act, 
the NLRB has placed jurisdictional limits on 
its coverage (https://www.nlrb.gov/rights-we- 
protect/jurisdictional-standards). These standards 
mean that the NLRA does not cover businesses 
below a certain size in terms of revenue. Busi- 
nesses not meeting the NLRB’s jurisdictional 
standards are covered by laws in each state. 

One interesting issue related to the coverage of 
the NLRA deals with whom the Act protects. By 
its terms, the rights in the Act apply to “employee 
[s],” as defined in Section 2(3). As part of the Taft- 
Hartley amendments of 1947, however, the defi- 
nition of employee was amended to exclude 
“supervisors” as defined in Section 2(11) of the 
NLRA. Over the years, there has been a great deal 
of controversy over which category of workers 
fall within the definition of “supervisor.” Clearly, 
as the interpretation of “supervisor” expands, the 
number of people protected by the rights provided 
by the NLRA decreases. 


What the NLRA Does 

As stated above, the key provision of the NLRA is 
Section 7, which essentially provides three cate- 
gories of rights to employees: (1) the right to form 
and join unions, (2) the right to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, (3) and right to engage in concerted activities 
for the purposes of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid and protection. Each of these will be 
discussed below 


Employees’ Right to Join Unions 
As noted above, Section 7 of the NLRA specifi- 
cally grants employees the right to join a labor 
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organization. This right is safeguarded by the 
unfair labor practices enumerated in Section 8(a) 
of the Act. In particular, Section 8(a)(1) makes it an 
unfair labor practice for an employer “to interfere 
with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise 
of the rights guaranteed in Section 7” and 
Section 8(a)(3) makes it illegal for an employer to 
discriminate against an employee “to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor organization.” 

Section 9 of the NLRA basically delineates the 
procedure for determining whether a group of 
employees working for an employer will be 
represented by a labor organization. When a sub- 
stantial number of employees present evidence to 
the NLRB that they wish to be represented by a 
given labor organization, the Board’s election 
process begins. After certifying that a sufficient 
number of employees have shown interest in 
being represented by a union (30% is the thresh- 
old), the Board will conduct a hearing to establish 
the terms of the election. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant issue that the Board needs to determine is the 
“bargaining unit.” The bargaining unit basically 
refers to the employees that will be grouped 
together for the purposes of determining whether 
or not they will be represented by a given labor 
organization. In other words, it is not necessarily 
the case that all of the employees of a given 
organization will be represented by a particular 
union, even if the union wins the representation 
election. Rather, the NLRB formulates a 
“bargaining unit” consisting of employees within 
the company that share a “community of interest” 
(similar terms and conditions of employment, 
similar supervision, etc.). The employees within 
the bargaining unit vote on whether they wish to 
be represented by the union. If the union receives 
a majority of the votes cast, that union will repre- 
sent all of the employees in the bargaining unit. If 
the union receives less than a majority, none of the 
employees is represented by the union. This is 
known as the NLRA’s exclusivity principle, as 
defined by Section 9(a) of the Act. Once the 
results of the election are certified, the “contract 
bar rule” prevents any organizing activity within 
that same bargaining unit for an entire year. If the 
union wins the election, it is guaranteed to repre- 
sent the employees in the bargaining unit for a full 
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year. If the union loses the election, there can be 
no organizing activity among the employees in the 
bargaining unit for another year. 

Once the NLRB sets the date for the represen- 
tation election, the preelection campaign takes 
place, as the union and employees who support 
that union try to convince the employees in the 
bargaining unit to vote for the union and the 
employer tries to convince the employees to vote 
against the union. Several sections of the Act are 
relevant to the election campaign. As mentioned 
earlier, Section 8(a)(1) makes it an unfair labor 
practice for an employer to interfere with the 
employees’ Section 7 rights and among these 
rights is the employees’ right to join a union 
(Concomitantly, Section 8(b)(1) makes it an 
unfair labor practice for unions to interfere with 
employees’ Section 7 rights, which, as stated ear- 
lier, include the right to refrain from joining a 
labor organization.). Section 8(a)(1) is reinforced 
by Section 8(a)(3), which makes it illegal for an 
employer to discriminate against employees to 
discourage or encourage membership in a labor 
organization. Together, these sections limit the 
actions that an employer can take in an attempt 
to persuade the employees to vote against a labor 
union in a representation election. On the other 
hand, when the Act was amended in 1947, 
Section 8(c) was inserted stating “[t]he expressing 
of any views, argument, or opinion, or the dissem- 
ination thereof, whether in written, printed, 
graphic, or visual form shall not constitute or be 
evidence of an unfair labor practice under any of 
the provisions of this Act [subchapter], if such 
expression contains no threat of reprisal or force 
or promise of benefit.” Judicial decisions 
interpreting the Act make it clear that 
Section 8(c) allows an employer to attempt to 
convince the employees to vote against the 
union, as long as the employer’s campaign does 
not include threatening the employees if they vote 
for the union and/or attempting to bribe them to 
vote against the union. 

Another section of the NLRA that is relevant to 
the NLRB election process is Section 8(a)(2). 
That section makes it an unfair labor practice for 
an employer “to dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any labor 
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organization or contribute financial or other sup- 
port to it.” This section has two implications. For 
one, if more than one labor organization wishes to 
represent a company’s employees, Section 8(a) 
(2) prohibits an employer from favoring one 
union over the other. The more important impli- 
cation of this section is that it prohibits an 
employer from forming “company dominated 
unions.” In a practice that was quite common at 
the time the Wagner Act was originally passed, 
companies, in an attempt to dissuade their 
employees from voting for truly independent 
unions, would form “company dominated 
unions” — sham unions that were basically con- 
trolled by the employer — and try to induce their 
employees to vote for the company dominated 
union instead of an independent union. 
Section 8(a)(2) was inserted into the Act to pro- 
hibit this practice. In the late 1990s, however, 
employers contended that Section 8(a)(2) inter- 
fered with their ability to utilize various forms of 
EI (employee involvement) programs. These 
employer groups contended that NLRB interpre- 
tations of the Act had become so broad that virtu- 
ally any type of EI program would be considered a 
“labor organization” and therefore, employer 
involvement in that EI program would lead to 
a violation of Section 8(a)(2). In fact, the 
Republican-controlled Congress passed a law 
called the “TEAM Act” (Teamwork for 
Employees and Managers Act). The Team Act 
would have inserted a proviso into Section 8(a) 
(2) stating, “Provided further, That it shall not 
constitute or be evidence of an unfair labor prac- 
tice under this paragraph for an employer to estab- 
lish, assist, maintain, or participate in any 
organization or entity of any kind, in which 
employees participate, to discuss matters of 
mutual interest, including issues of quality, pro- 
ductivity and efficiency, and which does not have, 
claim, or seek authority to negotiate or enter 
into collective bargaining agreements with the 
employer or to amend existing collective 
bargaining agreements between the employer 
and any labor organization.” The Team Act was 
supported by virtually all organizations 
representing firms (e.g., the Chamber of Com- 
merce) and opposed by virtually all unions. 
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Ultimately, however, while the Team Act was 
passed by Congress in 1996, it was vetoed by 
President Clinton. And in fact, despite the failure 
of the Team Act, there are many EI programs in 
place today, in both union and nonunion firms. 

Finally, Section 9(e) of the Act authorizes a 
unit of employees who are currently represented 
by a union to decertify that union. Essentially, the 
decertification procedure works in reverse of the 
certification procedure discussed above. If at least 
30% of the employees no longer wish to be 
represented by the labor union that had been cer- 
tified to represent them, they can file a decertifi- 
cation petition with the NLRB. And if over 50% 
of the employees vote against the union, it will be 
decertified. The same contract bar rule discussed 
above applies to decertification elections as well. 
The board will not entertain a decertification peti- 
tion within the first 12 months after a union has 
been certified or while a collective bargaining 
agreement is in effect. But a collective bargaining 
agreement will operate to bar a decertification 
petition for only 3 years, even if the contract is 
for a longer-term. 


The Right to Bargain Collectively 

The second right established by the NLRA is the 
right of employees to “bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing.” 
This right is further clarified by Section 8(a)(5) of 
the Act, which makes it an unfair labor practice for 
an employer “to refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employees, subject to the 
provisions of section 9(a).” In other words, if a 
bargaining unit of employees has elected a union 
to represent them under the procedures established 
in Section 9 of the Act, Section 8(a)(5) makes it an 
unfair labor practice for an employer to refuse to 
bargain with the union. Concomitantly, 
Section 8(b)(3) of the Act makes it an unfair 
labor practice for a labor organization “to refuse 
to bargain collectively with an employer, provided 
it is the representative of his employees subject to 
the provisions of Section 9(a).” Collective 
bargaining is further defined by Section 8(d) of 
the Act, which requires the parties “to meet at 
reasonable times and confer in good faith with 
respect to wages, hours, and other terms or 
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conditions of employment.” Section 8(d) also 
specifies the procedure either party must follow 
if it wishes to terminate or modify a collective 
bargaining agreement that is in effect. 

Judicial interpretations of the NLRA have held 
that collective bargaining subjects fall into three 
categories: mandatory, permissive, and illegal. 
Illegal subjects are those which may not be 
included in a collective bargaining agreement 
even if both parties wish to do so (for example, a 
union shop clause in a state with a right to work 
law would be an illegal bargaining subject 
because right to work laws outlaw union shop 
clauses). The majority of subjects are considered 
mandatory subjects of bargaining (e.g., wages, 
hours, work rules, benefits, discipline, etc.). If a 
subject of bargaining is considered mandatory, 
either party has the right to resort to economic 
weapons if a bargaining impasse is reached. For 
example, if the parties cannot come to an agree- 
ment on wages and they bargain to impasse, the 
employees have the right to go on strike and the 
employer has the right to lock out the employees. 
With permissive bargaining subjects, however, 
the parties may not resort to economic weapons 
if an agreement is not reached. A second impor- 
tant consequence of the mandatory/permissive 
distinction is that the employer must bargain 
with the union prior to implementing and/or 
changing a condition of employment when the 
change involves a mandatory subject of 
bargaining, but the employer need not bargain 
with the union prior to implementing a change 
concerning a permissive subject. For example, 
drug testing of employees has been determined 
to be a mandatory subject of bargaining, and this 
means that the employer may not unilaterally 
institute a drug test without bargaining to impasse 
with the union first. On the other hand, in a con- 
troversial series of cases, the Supreme Court has 
determined that most plant relocation decisions 
are permissive subjects of bargaining. This allows 
an employer to relocate a plant without bargaining 
with the union over the decision to do so. It should 
be noted, however, that even if a subject is con- 
sidered to be a permissive subject of bargaining, 
the employer is required to bargain with the union 
over the effects of that decision. In other words, 
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while an employer may relocate a plant without 
bargaining with the union over the decision to do 
so, the employer must bargain with the union over 
the effects of that decision. 

One final point regarding collective bargaining 
and the duty to bargain is that it is specifically 
stated in Section 8(d) of the Act that “but such 
obligation does not compel either party to agree to 
a proposal or require the making of a concession.” 
Therefore, it generally is not considered bad faith 
bargaining to adopt a “take it or leave it” stance 
with respect to a particular bargaining subject or 
set of subjects. While adopting such a stance with 
respect to many bargaining subjects might be 
considered evidence of bad faith bargaining, espe- 
cially if this approach is coupled with other indicia 
of bad faith bargaining, decisions interpreting the 
Act make it clear that a take it or leave it stance is 
not, in and of itself, lack of good faith bargaining. 


Concerted Activities 

The third right established by the NLRA is the 
right of employees to “engage in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection.” It is important 
to note that employees’ right to engage in con- 
certed activity is not dependent on whether the 
employees are represented by a labor organiza- 
tion. In other words, if two or more employees act 
together for the purposes of “collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection,” the activity 
would be protected by Section 7 of the NLRA, 
even if those employees are not represented by a 
labor organization that has been chosen pursuant 
to the procedures described in Section 9. For 
example, if two employees went to management 
to complain about their wages or something else 
related to their working conditions and were dis- 
ciplined for doing so, that discipline would violate 
Section 8(a)(1) of the Act, because the two 
employees would have been engaged in concerted 
activity protected by Section 7 of the Act. 

In many ways, one might say that the epitome 
of “concerted activity” protected by the NLRA is 
the strike. While Section 7 does not specifically 
use the word “strike,” Section 13 of the Act states 
“[n]othing in this Act, except as specifically pro- 
vided for herein, shall be construed so as either to 
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interfere with or impede or diminish in any way 
the right to strike.” Interpretations of the NLRA 
place strikes into two categories. Economic strikes 
are those called in an effort to put pressure on the 
employer during the collective bargaining pro- 
cess, whereas unfair labor strikes are strikes called 
to protest an unfair labor practice committed by an 
employer. The difference between the two strikes 
is that the employer may hire permanent strike 
replacements to replace economic strikers while 
only temporary replacements may be hired to 
replace employees who are on an unfair labor 
practice strike. Clearly, calling an economic strike 
is very risky from the employees’ perspective. If 
they participate in an economic strike in order to 
put pressure on the employer in the collective 
bargaining process, they risk being permanently 
replaced. Likely, this explains why strike activity 
has decreased so significantly over time. 

The economic weapon that employers can use 
in the collective bargaining process which is anal- 
ogous to the economic strike is the lockout. In a 
lockout, the employer tells the employees 
represented by the union that they are not to 
come to work and operates the organization with- 
out the employees. And interpretations of the 
NLRA allow employers to hire temporary 
replacements to replace the employees who have 
been locked out. The employer may not use per- 
manent strike replacements in a lockout, however. 

Two other forms of economic pressure that are 
addressed by the NLRA are the boycott and 
picketing. The Act places certain limits on both. 
Section 8(b)(4)(B) prohibits unions from utilizing 
what is known as a secondary boycott. In a sec- 
ondary boycott, a union will place economic pres- 
sure on a neutral employer with whom the union 
does not have a dispute in an effort to put indirect 
pressure on an employer with whom the union 
does have a dispute. For example, if a union is 
engaged in a labor dispute with a producer (for 
example, if the union and the producer cannot 
agree on a new collective bargaining agreement) 
and the union boycotted a retailer that uses the 
producer’s goods in order to put pressure on the 
producer, that would be considered a secondary 
boycott. Secondary boycotts are outlawed by 
Section 8(b)(4)(B). 
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Section 8(b)(7) of the Act places limits on the 
ability of unions and employees to utilize 
“recognitional” picketing against an employer. 
Recognitional picketing is when a group of 
employees picket an employer, if the object/goal 
of the picketing is to force the employer to recognize 
a particular labor union as the representative of the 
employees. While recognitional picketing is permit- 
ted if no particular union has been lawfully chosen 
to represent the employees of an organization, it is 
prohibited if another union has been chosen to 
represent those employees or if there is been a 
representation election among those employees 
within the preceding 12 months and the contract 
bar rule would prohibit there being an election 
among those employees. If the employees are not 
currently represented and/or there could be a certi- 
fication election among the employees, picketing 
may take place for up to 30 days. After 30 days, 
picketing must cease and/or a petition for a repre- 
sentation election must be filed with the NLRB. 

As alluded to above, a great many activities 
undertaken by two or more employees would be 
considered “concerted activities” that are protected 
by Section 7 of the Act, apart from the traditional 
forms of concerted activity (strikes, boycotts, 
picketing) discussed above. And in recent years, a 
number of cases have involved precisely what 
types of employee actions are protected by 
Section 7. For example, in a fairly recent case, the 
NLRB determined that an employer committed an 
unfair labor practice by disciplining employees 
who made Facebook post about their supervisor 
and their working conditions, because the 
Facebook posts were considered “concerted activ- 
ity” protected by Section 7. Therefore, the disci- 
pline violated section 8(a)(1) of the Act which 
makes it an unfair labor practice for employers to 
interfere with employees’ Section 7 rights. 


Conclusion 


As stated above, the NLRA consists of three 
pieces of legislation passed in 1935, 1947, and 
1959. While several minor amendments dealing 
specifically with the healthcare industry were 
passed in 1974, the main parts of the Act have 
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not been amended since 1959. Many union sup- 
porters complain that the NLRA is outdated and 
needs to be amended, because in its current form, 
the Act is responsible for a number of adverse 
consequences faced by unions in the United 
States. In fact, during the Obama administration, 
a number of bills, each of which was known as the 
“Employee Free Choice Act” (EFCA), were intro- 
duced into Congress. The EFCA would have 
amended the NLRA in three major ways. 
Section 2 would have eliminated the need for 
representation election to determine whether a 
unit of employees would be represented by a 
union if the union could demonstrate that a major- 
ity of employees had signed authorization cards 
expressing their desire to have the union represent 
them. Section 3 would have required that follow- 
ing a union’s initial certification, the union could 
require the employer to begin bargaining within 
10 days; if an agreement could not be reached 
within 90 days, the situation would have been 
referred to mediation; if mediation failed, binding 
arbitration would have been required. Section 4 
would have increased the penalties on employers 
who discriminate against employees during the 
union organizing process. While the bill passed 
the House in 2009, it was never able to pass the 
Senate. Several other attempts to introduce the 
EFCA were not successful either. As a result, the 
NLRA appears, for the most part, as it did in 1959, 
although many contend that the Act is outdated 
and responsible for unions’ current plight. 
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Needs Assessment and Nonprofit Organizations 
Definition 


Needs assessment refers to the processes and 
methods used by evaluators or managers to iden- 
tify and describe the social needs that a program is 
intended to address. It is also an important tool to 
help improve the performance of an organization 
or a program. 


Introduction 


In an era of performance management, nonprofit 
organizations have been increasingly relying on 
evaluation tools to improve their performances 
and program impacts. One of the commonly 
used evaluation tools is needs assessment. Needs 
assessment refers to the processes and methods 
used by evaluators or managers to identify and 
describe the social needs that a program is 
intended to address, which should be closely 
related to the organization’s mission and vision. 
Needs assessment is also an important tool to help 
improve the performance of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion and its programs. The following sections will 
discuss why needs assessment is important to 
nonprofit organizations, how to conduct a needs 
assessment, and what a needs assessment can be 
used for in the nonprofit setting. 


Why Needs Assessment Is Important to 
Nonprofit Organizations 


Nonprofit organizations, particularly those that 
provide social and human services, serve their 
clients through various programs, such as after- 
school sports programs, job training programs, 
and mentoring programs. The primary rationale 
for offering a social program is to alleviate a social 
problem or meet certain needs. Therefore, before 
designing and developing a program, nonprofit 
organizations need to assess the nature and the 
extent of a social problem, the need for an inter- 
vention, and the options to address the social 
issue. Diagnostic activities, or needs assessment, 
are a means by which nonprofit organizations 
can identify the type of services potential clients 
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need and determine the scope of those needs. The 
findings of the needs assessment help nonprofits 
justify the programs they develop to their constit- 
uency, which includes the communities they serve 
and prospective funders. Thus, from a managerial 
perspective, needs assessment can guide program 
design and is a fundamental part of any program 
planning. 

In addition to justifying the need for a particu- 
lar program and guiding program design, needs 
assessment can also help nonprofit organizations 
prioritize programs according to their relative 
importance to potential clients. As nonprofit orga- 
nizations often face limited resources to develop 
programs and deliver services, it is imperative to 
prioritize programs according to the social needs 
in order to maximize the impact of limited 
resources. 

Sponsors and funders increasingly require 
nonprofit organizations to provide needs assess- 
ments and sometimes even provide assistance to 
promote needs assessment. For example, South 
Dakota’s Office of Chronic Disease Prevention 
and Health Promotion provides technical assis- 
tance and funding through the South Dakota 
Good & Healthy Community Grant, which pro- 
vides up to $10,000 for community health needs 
assessment to promote a better understanding of 
community health relating to chronic disease pre- 
vention and control (Good and Healthy South 
Dakota 2017). In another example, the State 
Title V Block grant program for Maternal and 
Child Health Services requires each state to 
work collaboratively with relevant organizations 
to conduct a statewide needs assessment every 
5 years, which directly involves community- 
based nonprofit organizations (United States 
Department of Health and Human Services 
2016). In an increasingly competitive funding 
environment, nonprofit organizations often use 
needs assessment as a tool to strengthen funding 
proposal. 

In addition to the practical importance of needs 
assessment to nonprofit organizations, such as 
justifying their programs, helping with program 
design, prioritize programs, and securing funding, 
needs assessment also has theoretical importance 
to nonprofit management. The growing adoption 
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and application of the needs assessment tool by 
nonprofit organizations suggests that nonprofit 
sector has entered an era of scientific decision- 
making — using systematic approaches for the 
collection of facts and applying logic to 
decision-making. This approach stands in contrast 
to decision-making based solely on experiences, 
intuition, and trial and error. This shift can 
improve the quality of nonprofit decision-making 
with respect to resource allocation and the 
achievement of mission-related goals. 


How to Conduct a Needs Assessment 


There are three models of needs assessment, 
which include the discrepancy model, marketing 
model, and the decision-making model (McKillip 
1987). The discrepancy model is the most 
straightforward and widely used. This strategy 
for needs assessment emphasizes normative 
expectations and involves the three phases: goal 
setting or identifying what ought to be, perfor- 
mance measurement or determining what is, and 
discrepancy identification or identifying differ- 
ences between the goal and what is. The market- 
ing model defines needs assessment as a feedback 
process used by organizations to learn about and 
to adapt to the needs of their target populations. 
A marketing model of needs assessment has three 
components. First, it involves the selection of the 
target population or deciding who is actually or 
potentially eligible for the service. Second is com- 
mitting to choice about competitive position, 
which means distinguishing an agency’s services 
from those offered by other providers. Third is the 
development of an effective marketing mix by 
selecting a range and quality of services that will 
maximize utilization by the target population. The 
decision-making model includes three stages. The 
first stage is the problem modeling in which need 
identification takes place. The second stage is 
aligning quantification and measurements 
contained in the need identification with the 
values and interests of decision-makers. The 
third stage is synthesis, which involves an index 
that indicates the relative standing of the needs 
will be provided. 
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Needs assessment can be broken down into 
five steps (McKillip 1987). Step 1 involves iden- 
tifying users and uses of the needs assessment. 
The users of the needs assessment are those who 
will act on the basis of the results and the audi- 
ences who may be affected by it. Knowing the 
uses of the needs assessment can help the 
researcher focus on the problems and solutions 
that can be entertained. Step 2 is describing the 
target population and the service environment. In 
this step, researchers will conduct client analysis 
to compare those who use services with those who 
are eligible to use services but are not served yet. 
Geographic dispersion, transportation, demo- 
graphic characteristics of the target population, 
eligibility restrictions, and service capacity are 
important aspects to examine. Resource invento- 
ries detailing services available can identify gaps 
in services and complementary and competing 
programs. Step 3 is identifying need. Problems 
of the target population and possible solutions 
are described in this step. Normally, three types 
of problems are identified by needs assessment 
such as discrepancies, poor outcomes, and main- 
tenance needs. Discrepancies refer to differences 
revealed by comparison of expectations with out- 
comes. Poor outcomes refer to problems involve 
those at risk of developing poor outcomes. 
A group with maintenance needs can develop 
poor outcomes if services presently offered are 
withdrawn or changed. To get a complete picture 
of the needs, researchers typically use more than 
one source of information to help identify needs. 
Needs identification should include information 
on expectations for outcomes, current outcomes, 
and the efficacy, feasibility, and utilization of 
solutions. Surveys, community forums, key infor- 
mant interviews, focus groups, direct observa- 
tions, and social indicators are often used to 
collect information. Step 4 is assessing the impor- 
tance of the needs. Once problems and their solu- 
tions have been identified, needs are evaluated. 
Step 5 is communicating results. The results of the 
needs assessment must be communicated to 
decision-makers, users, and other relevant audi- 
ences. The effort that goes into this step should 
equal that given the other steps of the needs 
assessment. Defining the need and specifying the 
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target population are important steps in a needs 
assessment and will be elaborated in the following 
sections. 


Define the “Need” 

Needs typically arise when stakeholders are dis- 
satisfied with certain aspects of the existing poli- 
cies and programs, such as program effectiveness, 
coverage, or cost, or are concerned that a new 
social problem has emerged (Rossi et al. 2004). 
To successfully conduct a needs assessment, it is 
critical to understand that “need” is a relative 
term. For example, housing needs can be defined 
in various ways. Housing needs may mean shel- 
ters for homeless persons, affordable housing for 
low-income family, housing with handicap acces- 
sibility, or housing for persons desiring more aes- 
thetic environments or amenities. A person’s 
perception of what is “needed” depends on his or 
her vantage point, which is often shaped by one’s 
relative wealth or impoverishment. Additionally, 
what is viewed as a “need” changes over time 
(Royse et al. 2009). For example, technology 
advancement has made computer an essential 
part of our daily life. Computer literacy or the 
ability to use computers becomes a necessary 
part of many jobs. Nonprofit organizations offer- 
ing job training to their clients should integrate 
the “need” into the program design. Furthermore, 
a “need” is socially constructed, which could 
differ in various social and cultural contexts. 
For example, a healthy eating and active living 
program for various racial/ethnic population 
groups need to take into consideration the differ- 
ent daily food consumptions of their participants. 
Therefore, when discussing needs assessment, 
evaluators or nonprofit managers must be cogni- 
zant of the fact that what is “needed” is relative. 
The findings of a needs assessment largely 
depend on who the evaluator(s) involve in the 
needs assessment process and when and where 
the assessment is conducted. The proposed ini- 
tiatives to address the need, hence, may vary 
widely depending on how the “need” is defined. 
This suggests that a clear and specific definition 
of the “need” can help nonprofit organizations 
stay focused in addressing the “need” and later 
evaluate the impact of a program. 
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When conducting needs assessment, evalua- 
tors and nonprofit managers also need to under- 
stand the two main aspects of needs assessment. 
First, needs assessment is data driven. Nonprofit 
organizations need to use data to demonstrate the 
extent of the social problem and the needs of 
social programs to address the issue. Second, 
needs assessment is also political. Evaluators 
need to involve and engage stakeholders early 
on and throughout the needs assessment process. 
Additionally, evaluators must have the public’s 
buy-in that a social problem exists and assess the 
will to ameliorate the problem. A successful needs 
assessment should bridge the science and politics, 
consider the data and values of the community, 
and present the needs and solutions accordingly. 


Use Data to Describe the “Need” 

Evaluators must use data to show the extent of 
needs, including the size, geographic distribution, 
and intensity of needs. Data could come from 
existing data sources or collected by the evalua- 
tor(s). Existing data sources, particularly those 
high-quality data sources, such as the decennial 
US Census, the Current Population Survey of the 
US Bureau of the Census data, vital statistics 
records, and other national or regional representa- 
tive surveys, may be used with confidence to 
assess certain aspects of social needs. Evaluators 
should know whether certain good quality data 
exist in helping assess the needs as using existing 
data sources could potentially save nonprofit 
organizations a significant amount of cost in 
needs assessment. When using existing data 
sources, evaluators must assess the validity of 
the data by examining how the information was 
collected as low-quality data could result in poor 
needs assessment. Some existing data sources 
provide periodic measures of certain topics, such 
as the Current Population Survey provides annual 
data on the characteristics of the US population, 
including the composition of households, individ- 
ual and household income, household members’ 
age, gender, and race. These regularly collected 
measures can be used to chart historical trends 
which would provide us with social indicators to 
monitor changes in social conditions and to assess 
whether certain social problems or needs have 
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improved or worsened in a certain period of time. 
While using existing data sources is cost-efficient, 
the social indicators currently available are lim- 
ited in their coverage of social problems, focusing 
mainly on issues of poverty and employment, 
housing, and national program participation 
(Rossi et al. 2004). In addition, most existing 
data supports analysis at national and regional 
levels but cannot be disaggregated to provide 
useful and valid information in smaller jurisdic- 
tions, such as cities or counties. When there are no 
existing sources of information available to esti- 
mate the extent of needs, evaluators must collect 
primary data using tools such as agency records, 
surveys and censuses, key informant interviews/ 
surveys, and focus groups. 

Some nonprofit organizations keep excellent 
records on their clients, such as sociodemographic 
information, diagnosis, and service utilization. 
When one organization or several organizations’ 
clients include all the persons manifesting the 
needs in the community and records are faithfully 
kept, evaluators can confidently use these records 
to estimate the community-level needs. However, 
in many cases, nonprofit organizations do not 
have complete information on all the persons 
experiencing a social problem. For example, 
homeless shelters in a city may have records of 
homeless people use the shelters, but it is hard to 
say that all homeless people in the city are in fact 
served by these shelters. In these cases, a better 
way to estimate the need is to undertake original 
research using complete enumerations (censuses) 
or sample surveys. 

Depending on the sample sizes and degree of 
technical complexity, such as various sampling 
methods, sample surveys could require a substan- 
tial amount of resources and considerable level of 
efforts. Designing and implementing sample sur- 
veys also could be a complicated process that 
requires high level of expertise and experience. 
Therefore, nonprofit organizations often collabo- 
rate with reputable national or regional survey 
agencies to carry out and analyze sample surveys 
(Rossi et al. 2004). 

Compared to sample surveys and censuses, 
key informant interviews and surveys are easier 
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to conduct but may not be the most reliable 
approach to estimate the extent of needs. Key 
informants are persons whose experience, exper- 
tise, or position should provide them with knowl- 
edge of the magnitude and distribution of the 
needs (Rossi et al. 2004). They can offer valuable 
information about the characteristics of the clients 
that the nonprofit organizations serve and the 
nature of service needs. However, studies show 
that key informants’ estimate of the scope of 
needs could vary widely, which would make it 
hard for evaluators to come up with an accurate 
estimate of the service needs (Hamilton, 
Rabinowitz, and Alschuler, Inc. 1987). Therefore, 
evaluators may choose to use a key informant 
interview or survey when a better approach is 
not feasible. 

Evaluators can also use focus groups to gather 
information for needs assessment. Before organiz- 
ing focus groups, evaluators must ask who the 
stakeholders are or who would the needs assess- 
ment affects. The stakeholders of a nonprofit orga- 
nization and its programs typically include 
government agencies, community partner organi- 
zations, community leaders, funders, individual 
donors, clients of the organization’s service pro- 
grams and their families, and so on. Evaluators 
can organize several focus groups of different 
stakeholders to learn about each of their perspec- 
tives on the “need.” A facilitator will follow a 
focus group protocol to guide the discussion in a 
focus group session. It typically starts with an 
introduction of the researcher(s), an explanation 
of the purpose of the focus group session, ground 
rules, and how the focus group works. Then the 
facilitator will ask the participant to introduce 
themselves, including first name, services 
received and for how long, connection with the 
nonprofit organization and so on, followed by a 
discussion of additional service needs or barriers 
to the current services, and what can be done to 
overcome barriers or address needs, and then wrap 
up with a summary and additional questions and 
comments. Compared to the key informant inter- 
views, focus groups can reach more stakeholders 
in the needs assessment process within a certain 
period of time. However, the tradeoff is that 
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participants may not feel comfortable to share 
their own opinion in a group setting. 

Each of the aforementioned data collection 
method has its strengths and limitations. An eval- 
uator may choose the method to use for data 
collection based on the availability of funds and 
other resources, such as staff time, and how 
important it is to have an accurate estimate of 
needs (Rossi et al. 2004). 


Specify the Target Population 

The target population is the clients that a specific 
nonprofit program intended to reach and serve. 
Defining the social needs and estimating the size 
and characteristics of a target population are key 
components of a needs assessment. Target pop- 
ulation is usually individual, but it can also be 
groups, such as families and organizations, geo- 
graphic and political areas, such as communities 
and cities, or physical units, such as community 
gardens and farmers’ markets. When the target 
population is individual, it is usually identified in 
terms of individuals’ social and demographic 
characteristics. When the target population is 
groups, areas, or other aggregated units, it is 
often defined in terms of the characteristics of 
the individuals that constitute them (Rossi et al. 
2004). For example, an after-school program 
designed to help students from low-income fam- 
ilies to improve their reading skills may target 
elementary schools with at least 50% of the 
students qualify for the federal free lunch 
program. 

Target population can also be direct or indirect 
target, depending on whether nonprofit organiza- 
tions directly provide services to them or indi- 
rectly through activities the program arranges. 
For example, a healthy eating and active living 
program may directly target elementary school 
children to educate them about healthy food and 
staying active. Since parents are typically the 
ones preparing food for children, the program 
may also involve the parents as indirect target 
population and engage them in cooking classes 
or health fair. 

It is imperative that an evaluator clearly define 
the target population and specify who is included 
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or excluded from program services. The bound- 
aries of target population may not always be clear 
to program designers or other stakeholders with- 
out explanation. For example, a nonprofit organi- 
zation serving homeless youth needs to specify 
how they define “homeless” and “youth.” Does 
“homeless” include those living with friends or 
living in motels? Would those between ages of 
18 and 24 be considered youth? Evaluators need 
to communicate with nonprofit organizations to 
determine the eligibility criteria. Specifications of 
the target population should avoid being too over- 
inclusive or too restrictive. If the target population 
is defined too restrictively, then few people would 
qualify for the program/service. On the other 
hand, if the target population is too over-inclusive, 
then limited resources may not reach those who 
need the services the most. Definition of the target 
population must also be feasible to apply. For 
example, if a nonprofit organization would like 
to promote community gardens in an urban senior 
community and the eligible participants are 
defined as those of 70 years or older who had at 
least 2 years of farming experiences growing veg- 
etables before and would commit to plant certain 
types of vegetables in the garden. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to verify the farming 
experiences and to apply this criteria in recruiting 
participants. 

The specification of target population and the 
definition of a need are closely related as stake- 
holders’ perception of what is needed could vary 
by their perspectives. A thorough needs assess- 
ment would engage representatives from each 
group of stakeholders in the data collection pro- 
cess so different views of “need” are all 
represented. 


Uses for Needs Assessment in the 
Nonprofit Setting 


As an evaluation tool, needs assessment can be 
used in numerous ways in the nonprofit setting. 
First, the findings of a needs assessment can help 
nonprofit organizations develop a better under- 
standing of the service needs of the constituents 
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they serve, which can guide and improve pro- 
gram design. As mentioned earlier, needs assess- 
ment is an important part of program planning. It 
helps to justify and prioritize program focus. 
Second, as funders increasingly require informa- 
tion regarding community needs in the grant 
application, needs assessment becomes an inte- 
gral part of funding proposal. Nonprofit organi- 
zations can strengthen their grant applications by 
conducting needs assessments. Third, needs 
assessment can help nonprofit organizations 
improve their internal management and perfor- 
mance. In a study of nonprofit organizational 
effectiveness, Herman and Renz (1998) 
conducted group meetings with nonprofit practi- 
tioners and found that adopting various manage- 
ment practices, such as conducting and using 
needs assessment, strategic planning, measuring 
customer satisfaction, were likely to enhance 
nonprofit effectiveness. Fourth, needs assess- 
ment can also help the development of nonprofit 
workforce. As an emerging field, nonprofit lead- 
ership and management education needs to 
understand the important skills needed in the 
nonprofit sector and develop curriculum accord- 
ingly to meet the needs. Based on a survey of 
nonprofit leaders and the alumni and students ofa 
nonprofit management certificate program in the 
United States, Wang and Ashcraft (2012) find 
that nonprofit managers consider leadership, 
ethics and values, long-term planning, funding 
management, conducting effective meetings, and 
interpersonal skills to be important for nonprofit 
employees, while students consider financial 
management, strategic planning, and fundraising 
and grant writing to be top skills that nonprofit 
employees need trainings on. Results of the study 
not only help to inform the curriculum revamping 
of the selected program but also serve to inform 
the content of other educational programs within 
the nonprofit professional development educa- 
tion field. 


Conclusion 


With the development of scientific management 
and the growing emphasis on nonprofit 
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performance and accountability in the past few 
decades, needs assessment has become an impor- 
tant evaluation tool that helps nonprofit organi- 
zations improve various aspects of their 
managerial functions, such as program planning, 
resource development, and professional training. 
Therefore, it is critical for nonprofit leaders to 
understand why needs assessment is important, 
how to conduct needs assessment, and what 
needs assessment can be used for in the nonprofit 
setting. 
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Introduction 


Research on networks has gained popularity 
among scholars of public administration since 
the 1990s, when early work on networks appeared 
in the literature (Berry et al. 2004; Milward 1996). 
Most scholars contend that networks are useful 
and effective tools for governance that substitute 
for bureaucratic structure, while some argue that 
networks can possess dark sides when they are 
used for criminal or immoral purposes (Agranoff 
and McGuire 2003; Raab and Milward 2003). 
Regardless of the intention for using networks, 
the general assumption is that networks are key 
to explaining how participants from different sec- 
tors (e.g., government, private, and nonprofit 
organizations) involved in public policy or service 
delivery work together to achieve a common goal 
not attainable by a single actor. 

In the recent public administration literature, 
scholars often identify the major streams of net- 
work research as follows: policy formation, 
governance, and policy implementation. This tax- 
onomy is based on the work of Lecy et al. (2014). 
More recent studies, arguing that extant research 
conceptualized and measured relationships in net- 
works based on the premise that the nodes and ties 
in networks lie on a single-level structure, contend 
that networks are inevitably multilevel and 
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multidimensional structures (Henttonen et al. 
2016; Hooghe and Marks 2003). 


Policy Formation Networks 

Policy formation network research focuses on 
how various actors, through horizontal coopera- 
tion, form coalitions or interest groups to address 
the perceived failures of state authorities and 
solve social problems as well as framing these 
problems as new agendas (Marsh and Rhodes 
1992; Rhodes 1990). Consequently, this approach 
assumes that policy formation is a result of non- 
hierarchical and self-organizing cooperation 
among the network actors and contends that net- 
works provide ways for actors (e.g., nonprofit 
organization, private companies, interest groups) 
to influence policy makers (Weible 2005). How- 
ever, some may argue that the non-hierarchical 
cooperation in networks is not equivalent to the 
absence of hierarchy in network structures. In 
policy formation networks, different levels of 
government (e.g., central, federal, state, local) 
exist as actors, and they reflect the legally man- 
dated vertical (formal) structure. Therefore, from 
a statutory perspective, other parties, such as cit- 
izen interest groups, private organizations, and 
associations, are not legally mandated to form 
network structures and can be categorized as 
non-government organizations. While a policy 
formation network may seem to be a non- 
hierarchical cooperation structure, in practice, 
governments are hierarchical organizations; thus, 
a vertical network structure is already in place 
before other actors begin to participate in the 
network. Therefore, non-hierarchical cooperation 
may be valid in single actor-to-actor relationships 
but not in networks where multiple levels of gov- 
ernments are involved. 


Policy Governance Networks 

Governance networks, composed of actors 
engaged in collaborative relationships, exist to 
solve complex policy problems that cannot be 
addressed by a single actor; thus, actors in gover- 
nance networks tend to rely on each other and to 
accept the assumption of the interdependence of 
actors (van Bueren et al. 2003). Although these 
networks solve public or policy problems, 
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because they are not legal entities, some form of 
governance 1s required to maintain the collective 
and mutually supportive interaction, resolve con- 
flicts among actors, and effectively acquire and 
utilize resources (Feiock and Scholz 2010). The 
notion of games is a crucial factor in governance 
networks where mutually dependent actors form 
networks around policy problems. Because a net- 
work and its actors have limited formal authority 
and accountability to network goals, conformity 
to the rules of the game tends to be voluntary. 

The network actors seek to participate in the 
games by interacting with all types of actors in 
various levels to fulfill their purposes, and those 
activities inevitably lead to multilevel structure 
networks. For example, in the United States, 
federal, state, and local governments work collab- 
oratively in areas such as environmental manage- 
ment and the federal government, represented by 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
which directly provides federal grants to local 
watershed organizations without going through 
the states. For another example, many private 
actors in Europe bypass the hierarchical structure 
of the national government by interacting directly 
with the supranational level government (EU: 
European Union) rather than pursuing their inter- 
ests in a stepwise manner (e.g., from national to 
the EU level). 

Because varying levels of governments are 
organized vertically, despite the capacity of pri- 
vate or nonprofit actors to interact with any level 
of government, the structure of governance net- 
works will become multilevel. The consensus 
among scholars studying governance networks 
is that networks were founded as a solution to 
the problems of market-based approaches in the 
new public management (NPM) or managing the 
“hollow state” (Milward and Provan 2003). 
Thus, it is clear that networks as a structure 
came after the traditional bureaucracy. In other 
words, the structure of bureaucracy by levels of 
government precedes other actors that have been 
introduced after the evolution of networks. In this 
sense, the hierarchical structure by levels of gov- 
ernment can be considered as a type of fixed 
multilevel structure that expands its boundaries 
by adding other actors to construct a governance 
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network. Consequently, a governance network is 
a multilevel structure originated from traditional 
bureaucracy. 


Policy Implementation Networks 

Policy implementation, or the public manage- 
ment network, functions as a coordination mech- 
anism for effective public service delivery (Hjern 
and Hull 1982; Provan and Milward 2001). This 
research stream originated from scholars who 
viewed networking as a way to deliver intergov- 
ernmental programs effectively. Most research 
following the policy implementation stream has 
not turned its attention to the presence of multi- 
level structure of networks. To illustrate this 
example, the study by Milward and Provan 
(2003, p. 5) is used. The authors state that mental 
health service is a policy “governed by federal 
and state regulation; funded by the federal, state, 
and county governments; and implemented by 
states, local governments, nonprofits, and private 
firms.” Based on the authors’ statement, the pro- 
viders of mental health services would receive 
funding from multiple levels of governments 
that have their own set of regulations and require- 
ments for determining the funding for the 
providers. Accordingly, interaction among gov- 
ernments and providers will occur not only via a 
single-level structure network but also in a multi- 
level structure where governments form hierar- 
chy by level and interact with the providers. The 
implementation network structure becomes mul- 
tilayered because bureaucracy is one form of 
vertical structure and the public service delivery 
network evolved out of bureaucracy-based inter- 
governmental relationships. Therefore, unless 
there is evidence that networks are constructed 
by abolishing the vertical structure of govern- 
ment by levels, the structure of networks is 
multilevel. 


Multilevel Multidimensional Network 
Model 


The purpose of introducing this model is to show 
that networks are not single-level horizontal struc- 
tures but are multilayered and multidimensional 
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Network Structures, Fig. 1 Example of a single-level 
structure network 


structures. A typical network structure plot in the 
current literature involves connected nodes 
(actors) and ties (linkages or edges). 

As represented in Fig. 1, the linkages are 
connected based on a single-level structure, 
meaning that the nodes are treated as lying on 
the same hierarchical level of the network struc- 
ture without accounting for the multiple levels in 
which each actor is placed. In essence, a single- 
level structure assumes that networks are two 
dimensional. However, in MLMD, networks 
comprise a multilevel and multidimensional 
structure in which actors in different layers of 
hierarchy are vertically distinct from each other, 
and actors in different sectors are connected by 
inter-sector relationships. Fig. 2 offers a graphi- 
cal representation of the MLMD. 


Classification of Actors in MLMD 

An actor (node) in networks is the most basic unit 
for analysis, and the node can be either an indi- 
vidual or an organization. The network composed 
of these actors can be defined as a group of auton- 
omous actors with independently determined 
goals that come together to produce a collective 
output that no single actor can achieve on its own 
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(Isett et al. 2011, 1161). In networks related to 
public policy or management issues, examples of 
popular actors are governments, nonprofit organi- 
zations, private organizations (businesses), and 
interest groups. In the MLMD model, actors in 
networks are classified into two sectors: govern- 
ment and non-government sectors. Governments 
are network actors established based on legal 
mandates (e.g., constitution, state law) as an exec- 
utive branch. Non-government actors are all other 
actors, excluding the governments. These non- 
government actors may be of diverse form, such 
as nonprofits, private companies, joint venture 
corporations, associations, and interest group 
organizations. 


Multilevel Structure in MLMD 

The multilevel structure of a network in MLMD 
encompasses two groups of actors: government 
and non-government organizations. First, for the 
government actors, federal (central), state 
(provincial), and local government are not 
homogenous entities; they have different legal 
mandates, discretions, expected roles, and uphold 
different norms and values. Therefore, despite the 
fact that governments may cooperate to achieve 
common policy objectives, their legal boundaries, 
represented by levels of government, distinguish 
them from each other. Governments at different 
levels are inherently heterogeneous, while the 
governments at the same level are nested within 
networks where they confront homogeneous pat- 
terns of intergovernmental relations with higher or 
lower level governments. Such distinctions of 
levels of governments (e.g., national, federal, 
state, local) have been well explained in the pre- 
vious literature regarding intergovernmental rela- 
tions (IGR). 

It is widely accepted that the relationship 
among governments at different levels is vertical, 
while the relationship among governments at the 
same levels is horizontal. For instance, the gov- 
ernment structure of the United States involves 
three levels of government: federal, state, and 
local. As seen in Fig. 2, the governments in 
these three levels can be aligned vertically, from 
the federal government at the highest level to the 
local government at the lowest level. The three 
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Network Structures, Fig. 2 Conceptual map of multi-level and multi-dimensional (MLMD) network model 


levels mirror three separate layers composed of 
government actors. Because there is only one 
federal (united) government, the top level will 
involve only one actor. For state and local level 
governments, multiple actors within the same 
level will interact with each other in a horizontal 
manner. 

Next, non-government organizations can be 
organized vertically as well (Fig. 2). Private 
firms, nonprofit organizations, and interest 
groups, to name a few, often construct their orga- 
nization in the form of hierarchy in order to max- 
imize their operational efficiency or fulfill their 
organizational goals (e.g., profit generation, 
fundraising, service provision). These non- 
governmental actors can structure their hierarchy 
in numerous ways. For example, private organi- 
zations and interest groups are organized by hier- 
archy that is considered to be an element of the 
formal structure of private organizations. In addi- 
tion, nonprofit organizations sometimes take a 
business franchise approach, conduct vertical 
integration similar to for-profit firms, and resem- 
ble the form of professionalized bureaucracy 


similar to that of government organizations. 
These non-government entities (private organiza- 
tions) often form strategic alliances or networks to 
interact with each other for reasons that include 
reducing cost, developing new technologies, 
exchanging information, etc. To show the multi- 
dimensional structure of the network, in which 
government and non-government actors interact 
with each other, not only at the same level but also 
over different hierarchical levels, the MLMD 
model assumes that the non-government actors 
are organized vertically in three levels. In practice, 
the non-government actors reserve the right to 
freely structure their organization and that there 
is no legal mandate as to how many hierarchical 
layers a non-government organization should 
have, so the number of layers may be smaller or 
larger than three. 


Multidimensional Structure of the Network 

The interaction among actors in government and 
non-government sectors and their inter-level net- 
work relationships characterize the multi- 
dimensional structure of the network. Inter- 
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sector, inter-level, and within-level relationships 
are explained, respectively. 


Inter-Sector Relationships in MLMD 

First, inter-sector relationships occur whenever 
actors from different sectors engage in a network 
relationship. Government and non-government 
actors interact with each other across sectors 
based on their reciprocal needs in the policy pro- 
cess. In other words, accepting that the network is 
a broader structure than intergovernmental rela- 
tionships involving only governments, the addi- 
tion of actors from the non-government sector 
makes the relationship dynamics inter-sectoral. 
A popular form of this type of relationship 
includes government and nonprofit information 
and service networks, regulatory networks of gov- 
ernment and private actors (e.g., firms, experts, 
regulatee), networks between lobbying groups 
and governments, or sometimes a mixture of var- 
ious levels of government, private, and nonprofit 
actors in public service provision. These examples 
of inter-sector relationship involve both horizon- 
tal and vertical relationships. For instance, infor- 
mation exchange networks among government 
and nonprofit organizations will exhibit a horizon- 
tal relationship because there is no mandated or 
contractual relationship. However, in public ser- 
vice provision networks, where governments hold 
the legal power to contract out, privatize, and 
regulate service provision, the relationships 
between government and non-government organi- 
zations are vertical. Consequently, the interactions 
among network actors mirror multidimensional 
structures where the actors are scattered in multi- 
ple levels and different sectors and engaged in both 
horizontal and vertical relationships; thus, their 
existence and position in the spatial dimension 
can only be explained by using multiple dimen- 
sions rather than a single-flat structure (Fig. 3(h)). 


Inter-Level Relationships in MLMD 

Inter-level relationships include all ties among the 
actors aligned vertically within the boundary of 
the same hierarchical structure; thus, actors in the 
same sector in all levels can interact with each 
other. Inter-level relationships are distinct from 
inter-sector relationships because actors in 
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different sectors cannot be integrated under the 
same chain of command or legal authority. For 
example, it is nearly impossible for governments 
to be merged or transformed into a private firm or 
a nonprofit organization and vice versa. For that 
reason, even when the number of levels in gov- 
ernment and non-government organizations are 
equal, the same level-to-level relationship does 
not hold the meaning of interaction among actors 
with equivalent authority; thus, such a relation- 
ship is inter-sectoral, not inter-level. Inter-level 
relationships in the government sector are depen- 
dent on the level of government each actor is 
embedded in. For non-government sectors, the 
ties in the inter-level relationship will vary based 
on how each actor structures their hierarchy based 
on their free-will, as there is no legal mandate that 
specifies the number of hierarchical levels the 
private entities should have (Fig. 3e, f, g). 


Within-Level Relationships in MLMD 

Within-level interaction reflects the horizontal rela- 
tionship among the actors embedded within the 
same level and sector. The actors in within-level 
relationships either possess the same level 
of authority in the hierarchy or share no comparable 
form of authority. First, each actor in the same level 
of government (e.g., state, province) holds equiva- 
lent formal authority or legal rights so that no single 
actor in the same level can dominate another; thus, 
the relationship between these governments is hor- 
izontal. Next, the non-governmental actors, usually 
in the form of corporations, interest groups, and 
nonprofit organizations, are legally distinct entities 
unless the actors share ownership. Therefore, the 
actors operating in the same level interact in a 
horizontal manner because their sources of author- 
ity are legally distinct. As mentioned above, non- 
governmental entities can define their own hierar- 
chy so that the number of levels may fluctuate 
depending on each actor. What the current study 
proposes is that even though the number of layers 
in the hierarchy of non-government may vary by 
actors, there is no prerequisite that these actors can 
interact horizontally only when their number of 
layers is exactly the same. Furthermore, the hori- 
zontal network of non-government actors is not 
predetermined as is the relationship among 
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Fig. 3 (continued) 
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Between First and Third Levels Network 


Network Structures, Fig. 3 Hypothetical network 
structures (Notes: The colors of nodes are based on 
the level at which each actor is located: red for the first 
level; green for the second level; and blue for the third 


government actors in the same level but rather is 
voluntarily organized when the actors form ties in 
the same single-level structure (Fig. 3b, c, d). 


Conclusion 


While contemporary network research is still 
centered on policy formation, policy governance, 
and policy implementation network structures, a 
new perspective to the network literature is intro- 
duced by developing a multilevel multi- 
dimensional (MLMD) © network model. 
Departing from research based on the premise 
of networks as single-level horizontal structures, 
the model argues that networks are structures 
composed of multiple levels and multiple dimen- 
sions. Future studies may want to use within- 
level, inter-level, and inter-sector network rela- 
tionships to investigate networks composed of 
various actors in multilevels in both government 
and non-government sectors. Networks are actu- 
ally an aggregated structure composed of actors 
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Cross-Dimensions Network 


level. The shapes of the nodes are based on the each 
actor’s ownership: triangles for governmental actors 
and squares for the non-governmental actors.) 


that have multiple memberships in networks 
depending on the level and sector they are 
embedded in. 
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Networks and Networking 
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Synonyms 


Associations; Contacts; Exchanges; Interactions; 
Networks 


Networks and Networking 
Definition 


Network: A system of individuals/groups/organi- 
zations attached to each other in order to share 
economic and social resources through steady and 
regular interactions. 


Introduction 


Economic instability in the environment of non- 
profit organizations often necessitates the devel- 
opment of new goals, products, and services. 
These goals are sometimes achieved more effec- 
tively and at lower cost levels through collabora- 
tions. The networking society (Castells 2011) 
considers networks to be the major alternative to 
classical ways of organizing social relations, 
replacing traditional formal interaction means, 
which have become less functional or even irrel- 
evant in the attainment of individual and/or social 
group goals. 

Networks consist of complex sets of relation- 
ships formed by the flows and ties that connect 
entities and individuals. These connections can 
facilitate the transfer and circulation of informa- 
tion and messages, which are thought to enhance 
access to opportunities and the adaptability of 
group members. Networks are a means to develop 
and sustain the leverage required in times of rapid 
change. As such, they are considered a valuable 
resource for both individual and social units. 

Networks assist individuals and organizations 
to acquire resources in many areas and improve 
the overall achievements of the network members 
in solving complex problems. Networks are nor- 
mally described as comprising interrelated enti- 
ties, otherwise known as “nodes.” Individuals, 
groups, organizations, or nations involved in 
these nodes engage in communication processes 
that are characterized by the quantity and quality 
of the connections or “ties” between them. The 
role of ties is to transfer important resources, such 
as knowledge and information, between members 
within the network. Some ties are considered 
“central” to the network’s goals, whereas other 
ties are considered more peripheral, even though 
network members may still consider their role to 
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be important or even critical. The study of net- 
work theories encompasses an integrative field 
that has evolved from an analysis of the dynamics 
created between actors within social settings and 
connected through a “web of group affiliations” 
(Simmer and Freeman 2004). The dynamics of 
networks manifest in various types of interper- 
sonal communication, referred to as the network- 
ing process. The networking process describes the 
features of interpersonal communication of the 
individuals who participate directly within an 
existing network. 


Network Theories 


I. Social capital theory addresses the importance 
of an individual’s access to resources through 
social connections. This theory supports the 
notion that networking, social cohesion, and 
inclusion are central themes for understanding 
concepts of commodities and capabilities. 
Included in social capital theory are the formal 
and informal social ties and networks among indi- 
viduals who share norms and values — especially 
the norm of reciprocity and the stock of social 
trust that people draw upon to solve common 
problems (Bourdieu 1986). Social capital gener- 
ates formal and informal ties, affects decision- 
making competencies, and plays a substantial 
role in developing career-oriented connections. 
According to the social capital theory, the bridg- 
ing and bonding networks are widely considered 
as measures of group level social connectedness. 

Bridging and bonding are structured forms of 
interaction between individuals that promote the 
ability of social groups to work together and 
achieve their goals using personal connections. 
Trust is an important ingredient in the majority 
of social networks. Bridging refers to a situation in 
which individuals and groups that are geographi- 
cally remote from each other access vital informa- 
tion. In such cases, social capital includes the 
norms and networks that people draw upon to 
solve problems. Bonding refers to a situation in 
which individuals and groups facilitate the crea- 
tion of strong rather than weak ties. In such cases, 
social capital involves the element of proximity, 
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which offers defense strategies primarily to weak 
social groups or those representing ethnic 
minorities. 

The bridging and bonding types are often gen- 
erated at various stages of the lives of individuals 
and are based on ancestry and on cultural, ethnic, 
military, and additional social group affiliations. 
Bridging and bonding ties created early in life 
often extend into individuals’ subsequent educa- 
tional, military, and employment paths and con- 
tinue to be maintained through much later life 
stages, thus contributing to the formation of 
networks. 

IT. Social exchange theory focuses on the pro- 
cesses conducive to variations in types of collab- 
oration according to desired social outcomes. The 
theory suggests that benefit-oriented behaviors 
differ from bridging and bonding because the 
collaboration is less structured to “fit” the part- 
ners’ wish to maximize benefits and minimize 
costs. These collaborations can be evaluated as a 
continuum ranging from low risk-low cost to high 
risk-high cost joint ventures. Partners in an 
exchange process “weigh” potential benefits and 
risks incurred by being involved and adjusting 
their level of involvement accordingly. When the 
risks significantly outweigh the rewards, people 
are likely either to terminate or abandon the 
relationship or to minimize their involvement. In 
balanced interactions, different levels of “reci- 
procity” and involvement in networks are possi- 
ble. Accordingly, the quality of the involvement is 
considered an essential aspect for successful 
collaboration. 


Network Properties 


Networks are characterized by the following spe- 
cific properties: formation, development, process, 
and outcomes. 


Network Formation 

Networks are formed to facilitate knowledge 
transfer and learning from the experiences of 
others. The extent, quality, and intensity of net- 
works are important to obtain the desirable results. 
Networks are formed on different levels: (a) on a 
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permanent or temporary basis, (b) for an ad hoc 
situation or ongoing theme, (c) to operate through 
a central institution or through dispersed individ- 
uals, and (d) based upon specific features of mem- 
bers. Networks vary according to several 
dimensions. 

(a) Formality vs. informality: Formal networks 
have concrete goals and are expressed through the 
formality of connections, such as professional 
networks. Informal networks reflect the need and 
potential of members to be involved in personal 
and intimate relationships with other network 
members as in the example of students attending 
the same course. 

(b) Expressiveness vs. instrumentality: Net- 
works allow for different levels of “closeness” 
between members. Instrumentality refers to the 
attainment of a priori defined goals and is more 
likely in formal networks. Expressiveness refers 
to the encouragement of personal opinions that is 
often evident in ideological networks striving to 
attain innovative and possibly controversial 
issues. 

(c) Strength vs. weakness: Strong network 
have elements of shared history, adjacent locality, 
and common experiences. Such a network typi- 
cally provides opportunities for the creation of 
alliances and the attainment of goals. A weak net- 
work consists of individuals and organizations 
that are detached from each other and are simply 
seeking access to information without any obliga- 
tions towards the members involved. When net- 
works are weak, they become unstable, though 
some “weak” ties can create “strong” networks 
because networks with weak ties are more likely 
to create external ties and access external sources 
to obtain resources (Granovetter 1973). 


Network Development 
The initiative for the development of networks is 
associated with the urgency of extending knowl- 
edge that will lead to individuals gains and orga- 
nizational performance. A significant factor 
contributing to the development of networks is 
homophily. 

Homophily: refers to the tendency to bond and 
form associations. A combination of two Greek 
words — Homeo (similar) and Philos (friend/ 
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acquaintance of) — homophily describes the extent 
to which individuals resemble one another due to 
common ancestry and additional group level sim- 
ilarities (McPherson et al. 2001). Homophily 
stems from participating in face-to-face interac- 
tions and social groups and explains common 
interests and worldviews and attraction 
(Granovetter 1973). In the context of larger social 
networks, this term is used to define social group 
cohesion. 

In networks that emerge based upon the attrac- 
tion between similar group members, homophily 
is highly relevant. Today the concept of homo- 
phily has been expanded to include additional 
types of ties that offer some form and/or some 
level of “similarity,” including similarity in mem- 
bership organizations. Homophily-based connec- 
tions reduce the likelihood of stereotypes, 
minimize the possibility of damage to reputation, 
and increase the likelihood of creating stable con- 
nections. This is due to the effect of minimized 
gaps in preferences that result from the develop- 
ment of shared values, beliefs, and goals, eventu- 
ally minimizing partners’ motivation to behave 
opportunistically. Homophily-based connections 
create channels through which information about 
the trustworthiness of others flows easily and can 
be tested and verified. The tendency to use and 
rely upon homophily-based connections is espe- 
cially strong in senior and/or high-visibility social 
and political management positions because 
homophily reduces the possible damage to one’s 
reputation when connections are reported as 
unstable and disruptive. 

The development of networks is especially 
noticed among organizations. Organizations 
often create networks even when immediate or 
apparent causes are missing and the likelihood of 
failure is high. This is because organizations tend 
to imitate other organizations that are perceived as 
being successful. According to the social 
exchange theory inter- and intraorganizational 
networks are observed as the most common for- 
mal organizational interactions. 

Intraorganizational networks constitute the 
relationships and connection within organiza- 
tions. Organizational networks provide a modern 
model of connecting that replaces traditional 
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organizational forms lacking the flexibility and 
appropriate pace to adapt to environmental pres- 
sures and economic squeezes. Organizational net- 
works in contemporary organizations increase the 
potential for adapting to changing economic and 
social circumstances as well as new client 
demands, especially those involving the develop- 
ment and introduction of new technological prod- 
ucts and services (Castells 2011). 

Interorganizational networks differ from 
intraorganizational networks in that they form a 
constellation of relationships transcending the 
informal and formal positions of a single organi- 
zation. Interorganizational networks are distin- 
guished by their level of cooperation. Strong 
networking collaborations often find expression 
in: (a) Strategic alliances, where a number of 
organizations adhere to shared management prac- 
tices. These strategic alliances seek effective, 
resource-efficient organizational growth. They 
share a considerable number of resources and 
often develop new products and new visions 
through joint learning and co-creation of com- 
monly shared goals. (b) Merging organizations 
or “mergers,” where a stronger group acquires a 
weaker group with the intention of increasing 
profits and customers. The literature often 
addresses these networks as a source of negativity 
among employees and of conflict at the manage- 
ment level. They find expression in the creation of 
a culture and a subculture that emphasize the use 
of “us” and “them” in interpersonal communica- 
tions. A specific case of interorganizational net- 
works is professional networks. 

Professional networks consist of individuals 
and groups distanced by time and space. Profes- 
sional organizations are considered secure paths 
towards the successful achievement of complex 
endeavors among group members. Professional 
networks are marked by increased trust because 
they establish criteria, reciprocal agreements, and 
standards and play the role of “gatekeepers” for 
both relevant and less direct cues regarding the 
task involved (Williamson 1993). A “trusted” rep- 
utation of the participating members increases the 
likelihood of higher reciprocity among partners. 
The higher the reciprocity among partners, the 
more they gain from these professional contacts 
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and the more likely are these professional net- 
works to evolve into more effective forms of 
cooperation in the future. 


The Networking Process 

The network process — or networking — reflects a 
personalized process of communication flow 
between groups of individuals in work and non- 
work settings aimed at achieving goals such as 
improving performance. Through the networking 
process, formal and informal collaborations are 
formed. Networking is an ongoing dynamic pro- 
cess involving various types of contacts ranging 
from face-to-face and friendly connections to 
intermittent and remote relationships. Networking 
creates interpersonal channels through which 
information about other individuals and groups 
can be easily retrieved, tested, and verified. The 
networking process, within and between organi- 
zations, increases the likelihood of organizational 
performance. 

Networking within organizations: consist of 
practices initiated and maintained by managers 
and employees in the workplace to increase the 
effective transfer of knowledge. The process of 
networking within organizations reflects the need 
to achieve specific goals related to the tasks 
performed. Networking within organization facil- 
itates the communication process between hierar- 
chical positions. In management positions, the 
consulting and sharing networking modes are 
identified as two additional forms of networking 
that indicate level and extent of networking 
exchanges and degree of involvement among 
managers. In addition to the bonding and bridging 
networks inherent in forming connections 
between social groups, networking process 
among managers takes place in a multitude of 
additional networking settings such as in the con- 
text of leisure and hobby activities. 

Networking between organizations refers to 
the relationships between the exchange partners 
based on mutual interests and the need to pursue 
common goals. Two basic networking modes are 
reported: The consulting mode is basically infor- 
mative with lower levels of permanency and 
fewer goals. It facilitates the exchange of knowl- 
edge but does not necessitate high levels of trust. 
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Consulting mode connections dissolve as soon as 
partners attain the immediate expected goal and 
the information has been exchanged. The sharing 
mode refers to a continuous exchange relationship 
that promotes long-range as well as short-range 
goals based on mutual interests involving a high 
level of trust. This mode enables the transmission 
of knowledge and facilitates learning. The sharing 
mode of networking is a common attribute of 
strong organizational networks. A successful 
sharing mode evolves into networking collabora- 
tions. Some networking collaborations are consid- 
ered to be temporary, unplanned, and 
spontaneously created, while others are perma- 
nent and characterized by high stability. Similarly, 
some networking collaborations necessitate a 
high degree of individual involvement, while 
others are amorphous and based on ad hoc and 
even voluntary reciprocity and individual 
involvement. In both intra- and interorgani- 
zational networking processes, networking moti- 
vations and the networking context define the 
quality of networking: 

Networking motivations reflect networking 
partners with a sense of actual and prospective 
gain from the networking collaborative effort. In 
all types of networking motivations, the willing- 
ness of individuals to involve each other in 
accessing knowledge and information related to 
such multiple resources as financial, technologi- 
cal, and information resources is important. The 
effort invested depends on how partners define 
those gains. In general, the higher the potential 
for actual and prospective gains, the higher the 
level of effort and collaboration invested in net- 
working collaborations. Networking motivations 
reflect the goals to be reached. When the goals are 
technical, the odds for improving both the quan- 
tity and quality of technical information and 
knowledge transfer increase. In many organiza- 
tional settings, networking avoidance is not 
encouraged, especially when partners are consid- 
ered reliable. Some of the theories used to explain 
motivations underlying networking behavior 
include: 

(a) Risk-Bearing Theory implies that managers 
accept a certain amount of risk when seeking the 
support of networking partners without being able 
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to assess the extent to which these partners pro- 
mote another organization’s competitive edge. 

(b) Dynamic Equilibrium Theory assumes that 
both sides can equally profit from the networking 
collaboration. 

(c) Innovation Theory applies when managers 
are able to convince partners that they will obtain 
direct or indirect advantages from the networking 
relationship. 

(d) Networks Exchange Theory suggests that 
managers seek to enhance their public image and 
organizational power. This often defines the 
degree to which they share vital resources and 
involves higher levels of risk. 

Networking context: The “networking context” 
of networking processes and motivation reflects 
the effect of organizational age and organiza- 
tional size: Organizational age and size affect the 
levels of task structuring, allocation of authority, 
and degree of openness and flexibility in interper- 
sonal relations. Organizational age and size reflect 
the level at which organizations feel confident and 
supported by their institutional, social, economic, 
and political environment. These may increase or 
decrease the odds of developing, maintaining, and 
relying upon networking processes. 

Larger and more institutionalized organiza- 
tions have well-developed networks that are 
also referred to as strategic alliances. Larger 
organizations increase their capacity to develop 
and attract additional resources by supporting the 
creation and maintenance of broad and wide- 
ranging networks. They often achieve this 
through collaboration with larger as well as 
smaller enterprises. In such instances, the poten- 
tial for successfully combining strong and weak 
ties increases. In smaller organizational settings, 
the role of networks remains unclear. On the one 
hand, smaller and more vulnerable organizations 
need to use “flexible” networks to reflect the 
extent of engagement necessary to increase per- 
formance without losing exclusive access to 
existing sources of support. Because small 
and/or new organizations lack expertise, they 
are more likely to use networking. On the other 
hand, they also do not have adequate intellectual, 
social, or financial facilities for acquiring and 
exploiting opportunities 
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Network Outcomes 

Network outcomes may vary according to the 
degree that organizational partners are successful 
in increasing access to resources. Due to such 
dynamic shifts, managers are more prone to seek 
control over networking constellations and dis- 
miss potentially or actually “unproductive” or 
“harmful” networks. Alternatively they may opt 
for either “loose” or “ad hoc” networking and 
avoid the high risk involved in networks that 
have a long range and a broad scope. As a result, 
the connection between networking and perfor- 
mance needs to be further investigated by 
(a) developing more suitable definitions of net- 
working modes and (b) seeking higher levels of 
contextual factors associated with the network- 
performance link. 

Networking outcomes, however, are not easy 
to predict and/or control. When managers are 
aware of the scarcity of resources that may affect 
an organization’s potential to access vital 
resources, they may be less willing to share 
resources and information. Networking between 
managers in organizations is intended to increase 
organizational resources and organizational per- 
formance. Individuals who use networking to 
achieve certain goals rely on the assumption that 
the probability of any individual action reflects the 
number of other individuals in the network that 
have acted in a given way or have adopted a 
similar, expected behavior or attribute. As a result, 
not all networking modes effectively promote 
organizational growth and improve performance 
(Powell 1990). 


Conclusion 


A period marked by rapid, profound, and world- 
wide changes in economic, social, political, eco- 
logical, technological, and organizational 
systems offers greater possibilities for networks 
to emerge, thus providing exceptional opportu- 
nities for linking individuals, organizations, and 
nations. Networks are often sought because they 
are considered the most efficient and effective 
means to produce expected and desired out- 
comes, such as sustainable organizational 
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practices and growth in resources. Creating ties 
is an essential step in information transfer, learn- 
ing, and co-creation of shared goals though net- 
working. Effective networking modes are 
characterized by high degrees of coordination, 
cooperation, and communication. Generally, 
senior managers tend to network to facilitate 
connections and promote common goals in 
order to develop a dynamic long-term vision or 
outlook. However, networks vary in quality due 
to differences in types of goals, extent of collab- 
oration, networking relationships between part- 
ners, and the organizational context in which the 
managers are employed. 

It is quite likely for network partners to be 
unwilling to form networks in the first place. 
Moreover, they may often discard the contribu- 
tion of partners in gaining the knowledge and 
increased support required for contemporary 
organizations. At the organizational level, one 
possible reason for this unwillingness to form 
networks is that the global environment expects 
more competition and creativity in complex 
solutions. Another possible reason is that 
today’s virtual reality has provided ample pos- 
sibilities for finding and accessing crucial infor- 
mation that was previously acquired through 
networks. A third possibility at the individual 
level is that the cultural environment does not 
enhance the spirit of collectivism. Rather, it 
enforces the notions of individualism and per- 
sonal contribution to individual and group chal- 
lenges. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
to achieve creative solutions in today’s con- 
stantly changing economic, political, and cul- 
tural environment and to exploit the ever 
increasing flow of information, businesses 
must consider adopting networks as a low- 
cost, highly effective mode of acquiring the 
essential parts missing from the human reser- 
voir of knowledge. 
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Synonyms 


Accounting and budgeting reforms; Financial man- 
agement in new public sector; Financial reforms in 
public sector; Modernizing public financial man- 
agement; New public sector financial management; 
Public financial management reforms; Reforming 
financial management in public sector 


Definition 


New public financial management (NPFM) refers 
to reforms introduced in systems, procedures, 
organizations, and law for obtaining and effec- 
tively using public financial resources, which 
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encompass not only expenditures but also reve- 
nues and debt in the context of public budgeting, 
accounting, internal and external control, and 
financial reporting. Reforms affect “how” to 
implement public policies searching for effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, quality, transparency, 
accountability, and good governance. 


Introduction 


There are some circumstances that may jeopardize 
the optimal relationship between public financial 
resources and public service delivery, such as a 
financial crisis, political changes, conflicts, 
etc. These situations may limit funding resources; 
at the same time, citizens’ demands are continu- 
ously increasing, and they call for an optimal use of 
the resources they provide to the public sector. The 
limitation of resources and increase in citizens’ 
demands have led the public sector to seek more 
effective uses for public money. In this situation, 
different reforms have been implemented regarding 
how financial resources are managed by public 
administrations, searching for efficiency, effective- 
ness, quality, transparency, accountability, and 
good governance. These reforms affect budgeting, 
structural organization, management accounting, 
and law systems, and they may be categorized 
under the NPFM concept. 

NPFM reforms are involved in the new public 
management (NPM) model, which was intro- 
duced during the 1970s and 1980s in an attempt 
to modernize the traditional model of public man- 
agement that gradually became obsolete as econ- 
omies had evolved, in both political and social- 
administrative terms. The NPM model “consists 
of deliberate changes to the structures and pro- 
cesses of public sector organizations with the 
objective of getting them (in some sense) to run 
better” (Pollitt and Bouckaert 2000). This 
international-level movement began in the 1980s 
in countries such as Australia, New Zealand, and 
the UK and later it extended to Canada, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, and the USA; it aimed to mod- 
ernize public administrations by improving oper- 
ations and constructing a more effective and 
efficient public management system. 
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Outcome-orientation in budgeting 
Linking budget-policy 
for Performance indicators 
Transparency in reporting 


Control, monitoring and auditing 


Awareness and responsibility 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


New Public Financial Management, Fig. 1 NPFM definition (Source: the authors) 


Generally speaking, NPM reforms involved 
the introduction of organizational and manage- 
ment structures derived from the private sector, 
together with efficiency models (“do better, spend 
lesser”). In particular, the NPM model involves 
privatization of public enterprises; the creation of 
newly created entities, with own legal personality, 
to provide public services (functional decentrali- 
zation), as well as externalization, or outsourcing, 
by which the public administration put service 
delivery out to contract in the private sector; del- 
egation of responsibilities and competencies to 
other levels of government, agencies, depart- 
ments, or entities; the use of controls and moni- 
toring mechanisms to oversight public activities, 
etc. (see Ferlie et al. 1996; Osborne and Gaebler 
1993; Pollitt and Bouckaert 2000). Hood (1991) 
summarizes the guiding principles of NPM: 
“hands-on and entrepreneurial management,” 
“explicit standards and measures of perfor- 
mance,” “output controls,” “desegregation and 
decentralization,” “competition in the provision 
of public services,” “stress on private sector styles 
of management,” and “discipline and parsimony 
in resource allocation.” 

From Hood’s point of view, the discipline in 
the use of financial resources through the use of 
measures of performance and output controls may 
be called NPFM. NPFM is a form of NPM 
focused on finance (notice that the difference 
between NPM and NPFM is the “F’’) (Broadbent 
and Laughlin 2013) — i.e., it refers to the imple- 
mentation of NPM ideas of managerialism, effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, equity, transparency, 
responsiveness, and accountability in financial 
resource allocation (Guthrie et al. 1999). NPFM 


is a complex concept with an interdisciplinary 
character, generally integrated into management 
theories, organizational theories, and law. This 
complexity may lead readers to imagine a great 
difficulty involved in proposing a concrete defini- 
tion. Figure 1 tries to clarify and sort out the 
aspects involved in this concept: NPFM reforms 
are reforms taken in budgeting, accounting, man- 
agement, organization, and law systems, with the 
aim of improving accountability through outcome 
orientation, transparency, monitoring, and 
responsibility. 


From Public Financial Management 
to “New” Public Financial Management 


Financial management (FM) refers to the way of 
managing funding resources to accomplish the 
goals of an organization. Referring to “private 
finance,” there are classic definitions, such as 
that proposed by Solomon (1963), who indicated 
that it is concerned with the efficient use of capital 
funds, or Massie (1971), who described financial 
management as the activity of a business that is 
responsible for obtaining and effectively using 
funding resources necessary for efficient opera- 
tions. Even if there are plenty of definitions, all of 
them agree with the core: ensuring the optimal 
funds — 1.e., the maximum possible at the least 
cost, to achieve the basic goals of an organization 
from the financial point of view, 1.e., profit maxi- 
mization and long-term survival. 

These goals conflict with features of the “P” in 
PFM (i.e., public financial management), which 
refers to public sector, a system characterized by: 
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e Working in the publics interest, instead of 
profit maximization 

e Citizen-based system, instead of customers 

e Taxation-based system, leading citizens to be 
interested on knowing how the resources they 
provide are used 

e No market competition, since there is a unique 
provider of public services 

e Political environment affectation, leading to 
possible conflicts between political goals and 
administrative efficiency 


In this regard, PFM is usually considered par- 
tially different from financial management, 
although both have the same core feature: efficient 
use of funds to achieve specific goals — 1.e., using 
money well. Similarly to financial management, 
there is no one universal definition of PFM. The 
spectrum goes from the narrowest definition, for 
instance, Allen et al. (2004), to the most general 
definition, such as that proposed by Rosen (2002). 
Allen et al. saw PFM as a set of activities related to 
budget preparation, execution, and control, 
accounting, reporting, monitoring, and evalua- 
tion. Rosen also includes activities related to tax- 
ing, spending, and debt management of 
governments, which influence resource allocation 
and income distribution. International organiza- 
tions have also defined PFM. For instance, the 
Chartered Institute of Public Finance and Accoun- 
tancy (CIPFA) characterizes PFM as a system 
“(...) by which financial resources are planned, 
directed and controlled to enable and influence the 
efficient and effective delivery of public service 
goals” (CIPFA 2010, p. 5). The World Bank has 
recently proposed the following definition: 
“Financial management refers to the budgeting, 
accounting, internal control, funds flow, financial 
reporting and auditing arrangements by which 
they receive funds, allocate them, and record 
their use” (World Bank 2015, p. 54). 

Currently, it is generally accepted that PFM is 
not purely a technical system, but rather a com- 
plex system of multiple role-players who are inter- 
related (Pretorius and Pretorius 2008). It involves 
players from different domains and cuts across 
different levels of governments; following 
Andrews (2007), the PFM system involves policy 
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processes and strategic budgeting, budget prepa- 
ration, internal controls, auditing and monitoring 
activities, accounting and reporting, and external 
auditing and accountability. These activities 
involve different role-players, called core entities 
(ministry of finance, treasury, audit institutions, 
parliament, etc.), spending entities (line minis- 
tries, agencies, etc.), civil society (media, acade- 
mia, private sector, etc.), and also in some 
countries donors. 

Despite all these formalities, PFM did not 
really need any detailed formal definition, since 
it 1s something that is generally understood 
(Guthrie et al. 1999), and it is characterized by 
some core features: 


e Using public money effectively and efficiently 

e Having a multiplicity of role-players 
(governments, governmental agencies, spend- 
ing entities, civil society, private sector, media, 
etc.) 

e Delivering critically public services to citizens 

e Maintaining fiscal discipline to ensure good 
financial health 

e Including all budgetary elements, i.e., both 
components (e.g., expenditures, revenues, def- 
icits, debt) and parts of the budget cycle (e.g., 
management, reporting, control, auditing, 
oversight) 


However, these tasks were difficult to carry out 
in the old and bureaucratic public administrations 
of the late 1980s, which were characterized by 
inefficiency and severe hierarchical inflexibility 
(Pierre and Guy 2000) in most of the countries 
around the world. The UK was the first country to 
introduce reforms in the British public adminis- 
tration when Margaret Thatcher’s Conservative 
government came to power in 1979. At that 
moment, the British economy was suffering sev- 
eral difficulties; the Thatcher administration con- 
cluded that the problem was excessive public 
expenditure, and several reforms were introduced 
in an attempt to improve the efficient use of public 
resources. The first reform they implemented was 
the privatization of many public services, believ- 
ing in the greater efficiency of the private sector. 
These policies did make a positive impact on 
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public finances, in the form of additional revenue 
obtained from the sale of public companies, and 
the public deficit was reduced, as were the 
corresponding interest charges. 

Soon, these reforms were expanded to other 
countries, such as Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, Sweden, the Netherlands, and the US- 
A. They began to introduce changes in accounting 
management systems, budgeting systems, finan- 
cial reporting, etc. The aim was to improve the 
efficiency of resource allocation and public ser- 
vice delivery, with a greater emphasis on perfor- 
mance, transparency, auditing, and accountability 
(Guthrie et al. 1999). For instance, governments 
introduced initiatives such as: 


e Outcome-oriented budgeting systems 
e Linking budgets and policy goals: policy 
goals should be chosen based on resources 
collected, allocated, and spent. 
e Development of performance indicators, 
both financial and nonfinancial measures. 
e “Managerialism,” which entails more flexible 
network settings and market-style competition 
e Changes to financial reporting systems to 
improve comprehensiveness and transparency 
of financial information 
e Introducing and improving control, monitor- 
ing, and audit mechanisms 
e Increasing awareness and responsiveness of 
governments to financial resources, resulting 
in governmental accountability 


As the reader may imagine, there is a broad 
spectrum of reforms under the umbrella of the 
NPFM model, and interventions have been highly 
diverse over the years in different countries. The 
divergence of reforms tends to be explained by 
some contextual factors (CIPFA 2010; Olson 
et al. 1998): (4) political factors, e.g., distribution 
of powers, governmental stability, responsiveness 
of the governments, and administrative law; 
(11) economic factors, e.g., the sources of income, 
development of markets, economic growth, natu- 
ral resources, and infrastructures; (i11) social fac- 
tors, e.g., cultural norms, media pressure, and 
communications technology; and 
(iv) demographical factors, e.g., population age, 
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health, education, and urbanization. For instance, 
a huge informal economy, the lack of trained 
accountants, corruption and family or ethnic loy- 
alties, or authoritarianism, among other factors, 
tend to block NPFM reforms. 

An excellent summary exercise was under- 
taken by Guthrie et al. (1999), who identified 
five categories of NPFM reforms: 


e Changes to financial reporting systems: 
promotion of accrual-based financial state- 
ments and reliance on professional accounting 
standards 

e Development of market-oriented management 
systems: public service delivery mimicking 
the market by introducing internal and 
external charging/pricing and contracting out 
arrangements 

e Development of performance measures: intro- 
ducing financial and nonfinancial indicators, 
output measurements, and benchmarking 

e Devolvement/decentralization/delegation of bud- 
gets: linking budgets with the reporting of finan- 
cial and nonfinancial results 

e Changes to internal and external public 
auditing systems: focusing on monitoring and 
control of public service delivery, which pro- 
vides reviews of effectiveness and evaluations 


On the basis of these categories, Table 1 sum- 
marizes the reforms introduced by the most 
salient international examples of NPFM reforms. 
Particularly, it describes the cases of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the UK, which are the pio- 
neers in NPM/NPFM techniques. As these ideas 
were immediately extended to the USA, Canada, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden, it also describes 
the evolution of NPFM in those countries. In 
addition, readers may compare the introduction 
of NPFM in different European regions: other 
Nordic countries, such as Norway and Finland; 
some Mediterranean countries, such as Spain 
and Italy; and some continental countries, such 
as France and Germany. The aim is to give the 
reader an overview of the different reforms 
developed under the umbrella of the NPFM; 
each of these cases is described in the following 
section. 
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NPFM Experiences 


Australia 

Australia was one of the first countries to intro- 
duce NPM reforms in the early 1980s, together 
with the UK and New Zealand; these three pio- 
neers in NPM techniques are jointly known as the 
Whitehall model, which introduced managerialist 
ideas to the public sector. Financial changes began 
in 1983 with the “Financial Management 
Improvement Program” (FMIP), which enhanced 
medium-term planning; improved the control on 
output and outcome with the aim of increasing 
efficiency and effectiveness; gave more flexibility 
and freedom to manage and make changes; intro- 
duced a budgeting program, requiring the specifi- 
cation of objectives and targets; encouraged a 
skilled and productive workforce; simplified the 
body of rules regulating public financial manage- 
ment; and devolved control from central agencies 
and within departments. One of the most relevant 
reforms in budgeting led agencies to specify their 
output against planned outcomes, and they had to 
identify performance indicators, resulting in an 
outcome/output budgeting structure. 

In 1987, an important restructuring was carried 
out, such as merging ministries to produce large 
departments, and the growing number of public 
activities was corporatized and finally privatized 
in the early 1990s. In 1994-1995, financial 
reporting moved to accruals accounting, and 
finally in 1999 accrual-based budgeting was intro- 
duced. The outcome-output-based accrual 
budgeting system allowed the true full cost of 
public services to be shown and improved the 
asset-liability management. 

In 2004, the Management Advisory Commit- 
tee assessed reform introduced until then, and it 
concluded that these reforms (agencification, 
contracting out, performance targets, etc.) were 
producing undesirable effects, such as fragmenta- 
tion, coordination problems, control problems, 
hampering coordination, overlapping activities 
and resources, etc. As a result, there was a trend 
toward the reconcentration through “whole of 
government.” 

The two last relevant reforms took place in 
2007 and 2010. The first one was started by the 
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report entitled “Building Better Governance,” 
published by the Australian Public Service Com- 
mission. This report declared accountability, 
transparency, integrity, stewardship, efficiency, 
and leadership as the principles of good gover- 
nance; reforms were focused on organizational 
culture and structure to improve accountability, 
responsibility, and communication across the 
agencies. The report also recognized the impor- 
tance of flexibility in decision-making processes 
and risk management systems and encouraged all 
agencies to implement sound systems for risk 
oversight and strong internal controls (e.g., audit 
committees) as key elements of good governance; 
control systems were also introduced through per- 
formance monitoring and evaluation. Finally, in 
2010 the Advisory Group on Reform of Austra- 
lian Government Administration published the 
report entitled “Ahead of the Game,” with the 
aim of reinforcing the whole-of-government 
approach. Reforms resulted in more integrated 
public services focused on citizens’ needs; a 
more open government that takes into account 
the opinion and collaboration of the citizens; a 
stronger strategic policy, by building partnerships 
with academia, researchers, and private sectors; a 
stronger leadership, by revising and articulating 
roles and responsibilities of secretaries and clari- 
fying the responsibilities and employment condi- 
tions of workforces; and improvements in 
agencies’ effectiveness and efficiency, by intro- 
ducing shared outcomes, internal red tape, new 
measures of efficiency, and reducing the size of 
agencies. To carry out all these changes, a new 
public sector commission was introduced. 


Canada 

The NPM reforms initially introduced in Austra- 
lia, the UK, and the USA were rapidly dissemi- 
nated by Canada. Mulroney’s administration 
introduced extensively managerialist ideas and a 
business approach to the public sector, from 1984 
to 1993. During this period, an important reduc- 
tion in government programs and a downsizing of 
the civil service were carried out, with the aim of 
making the public sector more simple and under- 
standable. The so-called Policy and Expenditure 
Management System (PEMS) was introduced by 
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grouping government programs into sectorial 
areas that have an expenditure limit; this gave 
greater flexibility in allocating public resources 
to ministers and departments. A multiyear reve- 
nue and expenditure plan, which required the 
government to identify priorities, was also 
introduced. 

In 1990, the prime minister of Canada 
published the white paper entitled “Public Service 
2000: The Renewal of the Public Service of Can- 
ada,” which introduced a reduction in bureaucracy 
and improved public service delivery by 
reforming management systems, structures, and 
operations and improving the motivation of civil 
servants. From 1994, important budget cuts were 
developed, resulting in a new expenditure man- 
agement system (EMS) introduced in 1995: pro- 
gram increases were financed by reallocation of 
resources, focusing on performance, and this gave 
the flexibility to achieve results and adjust pro- 
grams by introducing long-term strategic plan- 
ning and business plans. In addition, the 
improved reporting to parliament system (IRPS) 
with the aim of improving accountability 
consisted of performance reports and reports on 
the plans and priorities of ministers and depart- 
ments. In addition and with the aim of improving 
accountability, a results-based management and 
accounting were implemented through the publi- 
cation entitled “Accounting for Results” by the 
Treasury Board in 1997. This described results 
measurement practices to link outputs and out- 
comes with the available resources. In 2003, the 
government moved to full accrual accounting, 
replacing the previous accounting standard, 
which was a mix of accrual and cash accounting, 
depending on the transaction. 

Due to the cases of corruption and scandal 
among political parties in Canada in 2004, the 
Federal Accountability Act was introduced in 
2006. This enhanced the power of the auditor- 
general and introduced some restrictions to avoid 
fraud and corruption — e.g., a 5-year lobbying ban, 
protection for whistle-blowers, control of the 
money spent by the government, a limit on dona- 
tions to political parties, etc. Internal controls, 
auditing, and independent oversight offices were 
also introduced. 
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Since 2003, the Financial Administration Act 
has suffered several reforms. This Act establishes 
the organization of the financial administration in 
Canada, assigns responsibilities to the work- 
forces, establishes the internal auditing systems, 
and regulates public money and public debt, 
etc. The Act is continuously updated so as to 
adapt to macroeconomic and national changes. 


France 

Traditionally, France is characterized as one of 
the most centralized states in Europe, being resis- 
tant to the ideals of the NPM model. Neverthe- 
less, although the orientation to NPM is different 
to that in Anglo-American countries, France has 
introduced several relevant reforms with the aim 
of boosting the public sector. In the late 1960s/ 
early 1970s, one important administrative reform 
was introduced in France, namely, the rationali- 
zation of budgetary choices. This policy was 
intended to improve the quality of budgeting 
decision-making through introducing cost- 
benefit analysis, using  planning-oriented 
budgeting programs, and developing managerial 
tools for budgets. In the 1980s, an important 
decentralization process took place in France. 
This measure enhanced the power of local gov- 
ernments, although it focused on the distribution 
of political power, rather than improving admin- 
istrative efficiency and budget management. It 
was not until 1989 that another reform was 
held. Three different governments (Fabius, Chi- 
rac, and Rocard) developed the final policy enti- 
tled “Public Service Renewal,” by which the 
service quality and public servants were evalu- 
ated using performance indicators. During the 
1990s, other reforms were introduced, highlight- 
ing the increased control over spending at local 
level. 

In 2001, the Institutional Act on Budget Leg- 
islation (Loi organique relative aux lois de 
finance — LOLF) introduced performance- 
oriented budgets and a cost approach to policies 
and a new accountability framework. The budget 
was reorganized, from 850 line items of expendi- 
ture to 150 programs, and the input-oriented bud- 
get was replaced by a results-oriented budget, 
introducing performance indicators based on 
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goals, costs, and expected results. The LOLF also 
required macroeconomic projections and 
medium-term projections of expenditures and 
revenues, and the accrual accounting system was 
introduced — although budget remained on a cash- 
based system. In addition, accountability and 
transparency were improved by increasing parlia- 
mentary power in budgeting. In 2004, the first set 
of public accounting standards were published, 
based on the International Public Sector Account- 
ing Standards (IPSAS). 

After President Sarkozy’s win in 2007, at the 
start of the international crisis, a general public 
policy review (révision générale des politiques 
publiques) was held, leading public administra- 
tion to an in-depth review of public spending, 
fiscal imperatives, and constraints over deficit 
and debt. Reductions in expenditures were 
achieved through several austerity measures 
and organizational reforms; for instance, the 
number of ministers was significantly reduced 
and territorial state administration was 
reorganized, increasing the power at the local 
level in the implementation of public policies. 
This allowed overlapping activities to be elimi- 
nated and the promotion of synergies between 
different levels of governments. Outsourcing 
was also used with the desire of improving effi- 
ciency and quality in public service delivery. In 
addition, the number of civil servants was sig- 
nificantly reduced, and there were cuts in hous- 
ing policy, subsidies to SMEs, retirement 
pensions, health systems, etc. 

More recently, President Hollande boosted the 
National Pact for Growth, Competitiveness and 
Employment (November 2012), which is built 
around the reduction of labor costs, promoting 
innovation and the internationalization of French 
companies, simplifying fiscal issues for business, 
and introducing structural reforms in public 
finance. This was in response to the European 
Council’s recommendations for ending the exces- 
sive deficit in France, as recommended for other 
country members. Continuous austerity reforms 
consisted of further reductions in expenditure, and 
additional revenue measures are being updated 
and can be consulted on the European Commis- 
sion website: www.ec.europa.eu. 
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Germany 

In Germany, NPFM reforms have been limited, 
and most of the changes have been made at local 
level due to the country’s highly decentralized 
federal system, with most policies being delegated 
to the Lander and local levels. Until 1990, the 
public agenda was dominated by the reunification 
process, and only after this milestone, when 
the German fiscal crisis occurred, did the NPM 
model arouse interest. Germany is usually named 
as a latecomer to the NPM model, since real 
reforms were not carried out until the 1990s. 
Such reforms of the federal government may be 
grouped into four programs: “Lean Government” 
(Schlanker Staat) in 1995; the so-called “Modern 
State — Modern Administration” (Moderner Staat, 
Moderne Verwaltung) in 1998; the “Focused on 
the Future: Innovations for Administration” pro- 
gram (Zukunftsorientierte Verwaltung durch 
Innovationen) in 2006; and more recently, in 
2010, the program called “Network-Based and 
Transparent Administration” (Vernetzte und 
transparente Verwaltung). 

The NPM reforms were initiated at local 
level by the KGSt association, which promoted 
administrative reforms based on an agenda of 
managerialism, contractualization, marketization, 
and outsourcing. The KGSt reported on the heavy 
bureaucracy, excessive rules and impersonal pro- 
cedures, and the high increase in state tasks and 
expenditures. A “New Steering Model’ was 
implemented in some large cities, highlighting 
the reduction of public tasks and state interven- 
tion, the separation of political and administrative 
functions, and the promotion of contracting in 
public service delivery (Guthrie et al. 1999). 
These reforms were slowly triggered toward the 
federal level, resulting in a bottom-up model. 
Between 1993 and 1995, different working 
groups debated reforms of accounting systems in 
public administrations, resulting in test pilot 
schemes to carry over unspent resources and cost 
accounting in specific areas. 

In 1998, with the second cited program (“Mod- 
ern State — Modern Administration”), flexible 
budget management was introduced with the aim 
of transferring resources toward areas of greater 
need. The goal extended the concept of “lean 
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state” toward “enabling state,” for which tasks of 
the state and administrative systems were 
reorganized, cooperation between different levels 
of government and the private sector was pro- 
moted, and efficiency and transparency were 
encouraged in the administrative system. For 
this, total quality management and control sys- 
tems were introduced in different areas, as well 
as an output orientation in budgeting systems and 
benchmarking in several departments, and trans- 
parency was enhanced giving relevance to elec- 
tronic government. In addition, an accrual 
accounting system was introduced to the federal 
administration, which allowed the need of 
resources to be controlled by output-oriented per- 
formance measures. 

The third cited program, known as “Focused 
on the Future: Innovations for Administration,” 
was held in 2006. This was an extension of the 
previous program, highlighting the role of elec- 
tronic government, with the aim of reducing the 
costs of administrative services, and increasing 
transparency. Digital government, e-government, 
or online governmental services have been con- 
tinuously developed in Germany since 2005. In 
2008, a package of reform (Budget and Account- 
ing Reform Task Force) was implemented, among 
which performance budgeting and accrual 
accounting were introduced to the German budget 
system, with the aim of improving efficiency in 
budget allocation, as well as transparency, since it 
gives more information about financial health 
than cash accounting. The traditional “lines” of 
budgets are replaced by “programs,” which repre- 
sent the outputs. With this reform, Germany 
moved from an input orientation to an output 
orientation budgeting system, which facilitates 
the decision-making process. In 2009, the 
Bundestag (federal parliament) and the Bundesrat 
(federal council) passed a law with the aim of 
modernizing the Budgetary Principles Act. This 
law ensured harmonization of governmental 
accounting at federal and state level, by encour- 
aging the two levels to implement an accrual 
accounting system. Nevertheless, cash accounting 
was still used to provide some information for 
statistics goals. Further standardization 1s required 
but this was partially abandoned in 2011. 
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Italy 

The first great NPM reform worldwide was the 
privatization process. In Italy, privatization was 
extensively applied by the Fascist government in 
the 1920s, but it was used as a political tool to 
increase the support of capitalist powers. How- 
ever, the most relevant NPM reforms were devel- 
oped from the 1990s. From that moment, the 
privatization process was mainly focused on the 
banking sector and utility services, and several 
reforms were introduced in the PFM, such as 
changes to the rules of the formulation of the 
state budget, the introduction of cash constraints, 
redefinition of local governments’ power and the 
devolution of some competencies to regional gov- 
ernments, the introduction of citizens’ charters 
and rules of private employment for public 
employment, the introduction of control systems 
on public spending, and the redesign of compe- 
tences of the National Audit Office, among others. 

The budget reform introduced by Law 362/88 
was a great step in NPFM; it set a balanced budget 
requirement and introduced the long-term budget 
(documento di programmazione economica e 
finanziaria). This was the first attempt to imple- 
ment a medium-term financial framework, and it 
introduced quantitative measures to evaluate the 
cost of new policies proposed. The second rele- 
vant budgeting system reform was introduced at 
the end of the 1990s, through Law 94/97. The 
most relevant change was the restructuring of the 
budget into basic units (unita previsionali di 
base), which were connected to specific cost cen- 
ters. This reform allows the allocation of public 
resources to be connected to results, endowing a 
more outcome-oriented budget management. 

In 2008, Law 112/08 established a multiyear 
program and limited the modification of expendi- 
tures. Since then, several reforms have been intro- 
duced to combat the international crisis that 
greatly affects Italy. In 2009, the central adminis- 
tration had to introduce an innovative structure of 
the annual financial budget forecast, and the tra- 
ditional cash accounting was partially modified by 
also introducing the accrual accounting system. 
This resulted in a mixed cash-accrual accounting 
system. However, this situation was closely mod- 
ified, leading to accrual basis. Regional and local 
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budgeting and accounting systems were also 
updated in 2000, introducing accrual accounting 
and cost and performance orientation. 

The Stability Program approved in 2011 led to 
the government achieving a balanced budget in 
the medium term, thanks to fiscal adjustments: 
cuts in public spending, reform of the tax system, 
implementation of fiscal policy reviews, changes 
in the pension system, limitation of cash trans- 
actions, penalties for tax evasion activities, a 
reduction of central and local administration, and 
abolition of province governments. 


New Zealand 

New Zealand was one of the pioneers in introduc- 
ing NPM/NPFM ideas, together with Australia and 
the UK. After the election of the Labor government 
in 1984, the government followed the user-pays 
principle, leading consumers to pay the full cost 
of the public goods and services they consume. 
Looking for efficiency in public administration, 
the first milestone was the State-Owned Enterprises 
Act in 1986 (called SOE); some new state-owned 
enterprises were created, and others were privatized 
by selling governmental assets of state-owned 
enterprises or the whole enterprise to private 
buyers. Several governmental departments took a 
market orientation, with a special interest in effi- 
ciency and profitability. Corporatization and privat- 
ization processes were very strong, and they were 
developed during the 1980s and 1990s. 

After that, the State Sector Act (SSA) was 
introduced in 1988. It defined state public sector 
organizations in New Zealand, and it introduced 
reforms in the shape of public service delivery. 
Permanent heads were managing governmental 
departments, the State Services Commission and 
the Public Service Commission, and then they 
were replaced by chief executives who employed 
all staff (public servants) and were responsible for 
the functioning of departments. The SSA also 
introduced a labor relations law in the public 
sector, which was similar to the labor act in the 
private sector. In addition, some departments were 
reduced, and activities of policy advice, opera- 
tional functions, and monitoring tasks were sepa- 
rated. In addition, several public services were 
devolved to the private sector. 
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In addition to the SOE and SSA, in 1989 the 
Public Finance Act (PFA) was introduced in New 
Zealand. Then, departments obtained funds 
according to the cost of the public services they 
provided, leading them to pay attention to outputs 
and outcomes instead of input and activities. In 
addition, accrual accounting was introduced, and 
it required accrual budgeting and financial 
reporting by departments. Nevertheless, whole- 
of-government flows still followed a cash basis 
until 1994, when the Fiscal Responsibility Act 
(FRA) was introduced. In addition, it required 
the government to set out fiscal objectives and 
report how it was fiscally responsible. 

Reforms stopped partially in 1996 with the 
Schick Report, which criticized the consequences 
of some of the reforms introduced during the 
1980s and 1990s: poor coordination, duplicated 
activities, fragmentation of public administration, 
limited participation of citizens in the govern- 
ment, etc. In 2001, the “review of the center” 
elaborated by the Advisory Group recommended 
the following: improving coordination among 
departments and different public organizations, 
orientation to outcomes instead of output, involv- 
ing citizens in policymaking and public service 
delivery, and strengthening the public service cul- 
ture. Following their assessments, new reforms 
were introduced in 2004, such as the State Ser- 
vices Amendment Act that strengthened the coor- 
dination in public service delivery and the Crown 
Entities Act (CEA) that regulated the power, gov- 
ernance, and operations of the Crown entities, 
with the aim of improving accountability. 

The latest set of changes was the State Sector 
and Public Finance Reform Bill in 2012, with the 
aim of improving the quality of public services, 
innovation, and efficiency in management sys- 
tems and improving performance (i.e., to provide 
more and better public services with fewer 
resources). These reforms introduced changes in 
the most relevant acts in New Zealand, such as the 
SSA, the PFA, and the CEA. For instance, a 
multicomponent purpose-based appropriation 
(MPA) is established for department expenses, 
which divides expenditures into categories that 
may be combined in a single appropriation 
where they contribute to a specific purpose; and 
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reporting was also strengthened, requiring depart- 
ments to publish strategic intentions for the 
next 4 years, information related to cost- 
effectiveness, and forecast financial statements 
for the following year. 

Local governments in New Zealand have also 
been highly reformed under the NPFM principles. 
Rationalization of the strong power of local gov- 
ernments in New Zealand began in the 1970s with 
the Local Government Act. However, the most 
important restructuring process was held in the 
1980s, reducing the number of local bodies from 
850 to 86 multipurpose local authorities. Such a 
reduction could take place thanks to the important 
privatization process. Another reform at the local 
level was introduced by the Local Government 
Amendment Act in 1996, which allowed local 
authorities to borrow directly from financial insti- 
tutions, and they were required to prepare long- 
term plans. Again in 2002, a new Local Govern- 
ment Act was introduced; then, local authorities 
were required to publish long-term community 
plans, detailing activities, funds, and rules, 
which focused their attention on citizens’ needs 
and demands. 


Nordic Countries (Norway, Sweden, 

and Finland) 

New public management reforms in Norway have 
traditionally been reluctant; the good economic 
conditions and a well-functioning public appara- 
tus lead Norwegian governments to be a loath 
reformer. A few reforms were adopted with the 
main goal of management by objectives and 
results, for instance, (1) in the early 1990s, all 
public sector units had to disclose an activity 
plan annually, focusing on results, introducing 
monitoring systems, and using incentives (e.g., 
pay for performance); (11) in the mid-1990s, per- 
formance management was introduced to the 
financial system, and a structural devolution 
process was developed by which central adminis- 
tration transferred authority to state-owned com- 
panies; (111) in 1999, a reform program enhanced a 
user-oriented public sector, allowing local gov- 
ernments to spend with more freedom; (iv) in 
2000, electronic government was developed, and 
the Internet was used to involve citizens in public 
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affairs; (v) the most aggressive reforms were 
developed in 2002, including partial privatization 
of state-owned enterprises, contracting out and 
outsourcing for public service delivery; (vi) in 
2003, parliament introduced the accrual account- 
ing system in some government departments, but 
they did not accept accrual basis for budgeting 
system; finally (vii) from 2005, governments 
were contrary to NPM model, and reforms were 
focused only on the digitalization of the public 
sector. 

However, Sweden has been more active in 
NPM reforms. Privatization was important during 
the 1970s and 1980s, with the aim of reducing 
public spending. In 1989 a relevant budget reform 
took place in Sweden, which led the budgeting 
system to a 3-year cycle; from that moment, bud- 
get reforms were intended to enable performance 
orientation, introducing management by results 
and greater control over management pay, person- 
nel, and internal organization (Wilks 1995). The 
traditional expenditure-oriented accounting was 
replaced by a cost orientation, and public agencies 
had greater freedom to determine internal organi- 
zation. Nevertheless, such agencies had to assess 
their performance in an annual report of expendi- 
ture, performance, and productivity, which was 
used to propose their future goals (Wilks 1995). 

In 1992, the “ESO report” developed by 
Molander encouraged significant improvements 
in the budgeting system. Changes were 
implemented in the late 1990s, such as a 
top-down approach to budget decision-making, 
leading agencies to have more power, a triannual 
ceiling for expenditure together with a margin to 
face uncertainties, monthly follow-up of expendi- 
tures, rating of agencies based on self-reporting 
and control from the national authority, setting up 
performance indicators, and accrual-based finan- 
cial reporting. Between 1994 and 2006, Goran 
Persson led a new wave of reforms with the aim 
of reducing Sweden’s budget deficit. These 
reforms were focused on the following initiatives: 
new government budgeting system (VESTA), 
characterized by performance orientation — 1.e., 
resources were allocated in accordance with polit- 
ical priorities, which related to budget and policy; 
redesigning the competences of the National 
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Audit Office, giving it more independence; liber- 
alization of some industries, such as telecommu- 
nication, mail, and transport infrastructures; trust 
in information technology to improve government 
productivity and transparency; and 3-year ceiling 
on public expenditures for each ministry, giving 
some flexibility in distributing expenditure over 
the 3 years. Between 2007 and 2011, a reform 
program for “Growth and Jobs” introduced differ- 
ent reforms in the labor market, education system, 
and housing market to promote long-term devel- 
opment with sustainable growth and full employ- 
ment. Such reforms have been updated annually 
since 2011 in the national reform program. 

In the case of Finland, NPM had a different 
meaning. There were no great privatization move- 
ments, and reforms became relevant in the late 
1980s and during the 1990s based on the report 
entitled “Decision in Principle on Reforms in 
Central and Regional Government.” Between 
1989 and 1997, public administration was 
reduced, and several agencies belonging to min- 
istries were closed, others were consolidated into 
their respective ministries, and in some cases their 
tasks were transferred to local government. In 
1991, reforms were introduced in the human 
resources management system, leading to the 
decentralization of staff and performance-related 
pay. A market orientation system was introduced 
in public service delivery, through the report enti- 
tled “High-Quality Services, Good Governance, 
and a Responsible Civic Society” in 1998. This 
resulted in the conversion of agencies into public 
enterprises, which were off-budget, and public 
services (especially support services and infra- 
structures) were chargeable. 

Budget reforms were designed in 1988, seek- 
ing flexibility and accountability. These reforms 
were implemented during the 1990s. In 1992, 
expenditure ceilings were introduced, but at the 
same time, ministries received more responsibility 
for deciding the allocation of public resources. In 
1987 the results-oriented budgeting was piloted 
and was finally introduced in 1994; this required 
the definition of performance indicators. In 1998, 
the accrual system was introduced in government 
accounting, and classification of budgets was 
reduced. 
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Finland underwent a constitutional change in 
2000; one of the most relevant changes was the 
strengthening of the parliamentary system that led 
to legal changes. In the 2000s, citizen participa- 
tion was encouraged, and the e-government sys- 
tem was highly developed and implemented. 
Finland was the first country to pass a law on 
electronic administration, which also stimulated 
transparency, ensuring the right of access to infor- 
mation on the use of public resources. 

In 2004, reforms enhanced performance man- 
agement and accountability systems by requiring 
ministries and agencies to report to parliament 
targets concerning outputs, efficiency, effective- 
ness, quality management, and human resources 
development. In 2010, the performance manage- 
ment system was also remodeled, introducing two 
categories of performance targets: common tar- 
gets, from the government program, and specific 
targets, from specific ministries and agencies. 


Spain 

In the case of Spain, in the late 1970s and during 
the 1980s, reforms focused on restructuring the 
organization of public administration, tradition- 
ally inaccessible for citizens and totally central- 
ized in the Francoist dictatorship. Firstly, there 
was a general aim to break with the “privileged” 
bureaucracy dating back to the Francoist regime. 
In 1984 the Civil Service Act was reformed to 
weaken the power of “public corps” (cuerpos 
publicos), introducing recruitment committees, 
some elements of performance-related pay, 
etc. In addition, devolution was another funda- 
mental part of the reforms, and local and 
regional governments were empowered. Privati- 
zation was also introduced after the Francoist 
regime. When the Spanish Socialist Workers’ 
Party (PSOE) came to power in 1982, some 
NPM reforms were introduced, such as a clear- 
cut distinction between politicians and civil ser- 
vants, increasing the quantity and quality of 
public services, implementing control systems 
in administration offices, and the privatization 
of some public corporations. In the mid-1990s, 
when the Conservative Party (PP) won the 1996 
elections, another great privatization program 
was implemented. 
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However, despite innovations introduced 
based on the NPM model, there was a lack of 
financial management reforms. In 1984, budgets 
were classified into different expenditure pro- 
grams in order to link the budget and with public 
policy objectives. This change introduced an out- 
put orientation in the Spanish budgeting system. 
During the 1990s, with the aim of meeting the 
Maastricht criteria, some reforms were held in the 
budgeting system. Law 18/2000, called the Gen- 
eral Law of Budget Stability (Ley General de 
Estabilidad Presupuestaria), required financial 
balance in budgets, allocation of public resources 
on the basis of efficiency and quality of policies, 
multiyear planning of budgets, and information 
on the allocation of public resources with the 
aim of increasing transparency. It also introduced 
forms of accrual accounting and limited perfor- 
mance indicators. It was updated in 2006, allo- 
wing for occasional deficits. 

However, since 2008 the Spanish government 
has imposed severe reforms to combat the devas- 
tating consequences of the international crisis in 
Spain. With the Royal Decree-Law 20/2012 to 
ensure budget stability and enhance competitive- 
ness, several reforms were introduced in the labor 
market (compensation, severance payments, 
unemployment benefits, wage freeze, etc.) and 
the fiscal system (increases in VAT, corporate 
taxes, personal income taxes, etc.). In 2014, Law 
15/2014 of the rationalization of public adminis- 
tration and other administrative reforms held a 
reorganization of public administration with the 
aim of reducing public spending; this implied 
the integration of some agencies, foundations, or 
bodies that share similar competences. In addi- 
tion, this law boosted electronic administration 
for reducing bureaucracy and costs, as well as 
introducing changes in the civil servant regimen 
of employment. 


The Netherlands 

The Netherlands is a decentralized state, with 
three levels of government: central, provinces, 
and municipalities. Dutch NPM reforms have usu- 
ally been developed by the central government, 
being characterized by the decentralization of task 
to agencies and local governments. Pollitt and 
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Bouckaert (2004) described in detail different 
reforms developed and implemented in the Neth- 
erlands based on the NPM model. The NPFM 
reforms have been more extensive than changes 
in management and organizational systems, espe- 
cially since the late 1990s. Until then, initiatives 
for modernization of the public sector were 
focused on functional decentralization, through 
the creation of semipublic agencies, called ZBOs 
(Zelfstandig Bestuursorgaan), to provide public 
services. In addition, some relevant privatizations 
also took place at this time, for instance, the Post- 
bank, Posts and Telecommunications, the Fishery 
Port Authority, and the Royal Mint. This resulted 
in a reduction in the number of civil servants. In 
addition, administrative decentralization was also 
adopted, by which central government transferred 
some tasks to the provinces and municipalities. 

At the end of the 1990s, the Dutch government 
introduced a performance-oriented budgeting 
system, through the reform “Responsibility in 
Budget Policy” (Van _ Beleidsbegroting tot 
Beleidsverantwoording). More than 65 % of the 
budget was covered by performance indicators, 
highly output oriented. This reform totally 
changed the composition of the budget, replacing 
items with policy articles. With this program, the 
Dutch government improved the allocation of 
public resources, correlating budgets and policies, 
which resulted in increased accountability. During 
this period, changes in the accounting system 
were also introduced. In 1999, the government 
was interested in introducing the accrual-based 
system, which had been recommended in the 
report entitled From Policy Budget to Accounting 
for Policy (Van Beleidsbegroting Tot Beleidsver- 
antwoording). In 2001, the government 
announced a plan for implementing the accrual 
accounting system only, throughout the govern- 
ment, but this plan failed in 2003, and while most 
of the agencies applied the accrual-based system, 
other government organizations continued to 
apply the traditional cash-based system. 

Between 2003 and 2007, a new reform was 
compiled, called “A New Government” 
(Programma Andere Overheid). This program 
aimed at administrative reform through the reduc- 
tion of bureaucracy, improving public service 
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delivery, redesigning internal organization, and 
redesigning relationships between different levels 
of government. For all of this, different initiatives 
were carried out, such as promotion of 
e-government; overlapping tasks and interfered 
rules among governmental departments were 
dropped; the government continued performing 
only the core tasks, and the rest were transferred 
to the market or civil society; some departments 
were merged (e.g., Justice and Home Affairs, 
creating a Ministry of Safety); and subnational 
levels of government adopted a performance ori- 
entation in budgets, gaining more freedom to 
spend public money. In addition, during this 
period the Audit Function Quality Plan tried to 
improve the performance of audit departments; 
these departments were finally merged into one 
Central Audit Directorate in 2008. 

Finally, another important reform in Dutch 
public finance took place between 2007 and 
2011, called the “Renewal of Central Govern- 
ment” (Programma Vernieuwing Rijksdienst). 
The key idea was that central government was 
able to work more effectively by reducing in 
size, which in turn reduces public spending. Spe- 
cific initiatives around deregulation, centraliza- 
tion of some staff functions (specially support 
services), and interdepartmental cooperation 
were implemented. This reform was built around 
staff changes through two subprograms: “Civil 
Servant for the Future” (Ambtenaar van de 
toekomst) and “Central Government for the 
Future” (Overheid van de toekomst), which 
aimed to professionalize staff. 


The UK 

The UK was the first country to begin reforms 
aimed at NPM, starting with the privatization of 
many public services by Margaret Thatcher’s 
Conservative government. Conservative govern- 
ments from 1979 to 1997 championed and applied 
wide-ranging privatization in the UK, believing in 
the greater efficiency of the private sector and in 
the positive effect of the industrial restructuring 
process. Indeed, these policies did make a positive 
impact on public finances, in the form of addi- 
tional revenue obtained from the sale of public 
companies; thus, the public deficit was reduced, as 
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were the corresponding interest charges. More- 
over, the expenses of loss-making companies 
were eliminated, and tax incomes rose as these 
activities became profitable in succeeding years. 

However, the privatization process was only 
the result of severe reforms of the civil service in 
the UK. From the arrival of Margaret Thatcher’s 
government in 1979, recruitment was frozen with 
the aim of cutting public expenditure. In 1982, the 
Financial Management Initiative was introduced, 
and the Efficiency Unit tried to control costs and 
spending and foster more accountable manage- 
ment structures. In 1986, the Efficiency Unit 
published the report entitled “Improving Manage- 
ment in Government: The Next Steps.” The major 
recommendation of this report was the creation of 
smaller and independent agencies to deliver pub- 
lic services. This process, called “agencification,” 
was widely implemented from the late 1980s to 
the late 1990s, and around 95 % of civil servants 
worked in such agencies, which operated under a 
business model. In 1991, the white paper entitled 
“Competing for Quality: Buying Better Public 
Services” extended the business orientation intro- 
duced by Thatcher’s government, and public ser- 
vices were revised. 

In 1995, the white paper entitled “Resource 
Accounting and Budgeting in Government” 
moved from cash management to results-oriented 
management, which led to a resource-based 
accounting system (similar to the accrual account- 
ing system) in 1998; the government moved from 
a cash-based to accrual-based budgeting system in 
2001. In 1998, a multiyear and policy-oriented 
budget process was introduced in the UK. A pub- 
lic service agreement was held to set the outcomes 
to be reached in 3 years, and expenditure limits 
were established on that. This outcome orientation 
was replaced by output-oriented agreements, 
which indicated how the department intended to 
carry out the public service agreements. The pub- 
lic service agreements set performance measures 
to indicate clear targets that were negotiated in the 
budgeting process. More recently, in 2010, the 
Comprehensive Spending Review set out mea- 
sures taken by the new government with the aim 
of reducing the public deficit in the UK. Important 
cuts were introduced in budgets of different areas 
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(transport, business innovation, justice, home 
office, etc.). This document is available on www. 
gov.uk/. 


The USA 

The USA has traditionally been characterized by a 
broadly business orientation, with the early incor- 
poration of NPM ideas, such as management by 
objectives, downsizing, total quality management 
systems, benchmarking, etc. President Carter’s 
Civil Service Reform Act in 1978 could be con- 
sidered as one of the first reforms introducing a 
performance-related and merit pay system. Then, 
the Reagan administration (1980—1988) intro- 
duced several new reforms, referred to as the 
President’s Management Improvement Program, 
additionally to privatization and contracting out; 
for instance, the “President’s Council on Integrity 
and Efficiency” (1981) promoted auditing and 
evaluation, launching civil and criminal actions 
and important sanctions against undesirable 
behaviors of civil servants. In 1982 the “Reform 
88” was launched with the aim of improving 
financial management and accountability by 
introducing new information systems to reduce 
costs. Another relevant reform introduced by the 
Reagan administration in 1982 was the Presi- 
dent’s Private Sector Survey on Cost Control, 
commonly referred to as the “Grace Commis- 
sion.” The Grace Commission Report indicated 
that income taxes went to pay for any public 
services; on the contrary, all those funds were 
used to pay for interests of the public debt. Thus, 
recommendations tried to reduce program waste, 
correct system failure, and improve personnel 
management, with the aim of ending with struc- 
tural deficits. The Reform 88 program and the 
Grace Commission Report are the Reagan admin- 
istration ’s most well-known initiatives to improve 
financial management and control and auditing 
activities by introducing automated information 
systems, with the aim of strengthening account- 
ability. The Council on Management Improve- 
ment (1984) and the President’s Productivity 
Program (1985) were other initiatives of the Rea- 
gan administration focused on improving long- 
term management and productivity of agencies, 
department, and secretaries. 
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During the Bush presidency (1988—1992), not 
a lot of reforms were introduced; nevertheless, in 
1990, the Office of Federal Financial Manage- 
ment was created with the aim of implementing 
financial management policies and reforms. Also 
worth noting are the management by objective 
systems, which allowed key governmental pro- 
grams to be monitored, and the Federal 
Employees Pay Comparability Act, launched in 
1990 with the aim of making federal and non- 
federal civil service salaries comparable. 

With the Clinton administration (1992—2000), 
new reforms were carried out. In 1992 the 
National Performance Review was 6-month 
review of the federal government with the aim of 
making savings by making cuts across the agen- 
cies (personnel, procurements, etc.). Similarly, 
with the Government Performance and Results 
Act in 1993, the agencies of federal government 
had to develop a long-term strategic plan, annual 
performance plans, and reports on performance 
measurements. Cuts continued with the Federal 
Workforce Restructuring Act in 1994, which allo- 
wed agencies to pay separation incentives (1.e., 
buyouts) as inducements to leave the federal ser- 
vice voluntarily, resulting in the reduction of more 
than 272,000 full-time equivalent positions. 

George W. Bush (2000—2008) focused closely 
on outsourcing and renewed the idea of perfor- 
mance and results orientation, both in budgeting 
and in the workforce. In 2004, a new method for 
evaluating the performance of federal programs 
was introduced, called the Program Assessment 
Rating Tool, which facilitated funding decisions 
with performance information. In addition, the 
workforce was moved toward a more business 
and entrepreneurial orientation based on perfor- 
mance and results. He developed e-government 
(eRulemaking in 2003) and introduced greater 
managerial flexibility (Freedom to Manage Act 
in 2003). 

More recently, the Obama administration 
(2008—forthcoming) has not been characterized 
by any major reforms. Worth noting among 
those that have been implemented are the use of 
information technology to promote citizens’ par- 
ticipation in the government and increasing trans- 
parency, the creation of cross-agency teams to 
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solve problems and introduce changes, the reduc- 
tion of improper payments and unwanted pro- 
grams, and the reorganization of federal agencies 
to reduce overlapping activities and redundancies. 
Currently, the USA uses the accrual-based system 
to produce consolidated financial statements, but 
it does not use accrual accounting for budgeting. 


Conclusion 


Although NPFM is a complex concept, it usually 
refers to reforms in budgeting, accounting, man- 
agement, organization, and law, with the aim of 
improving accountability — 1.e., efficiency, trans- 
parency, and responsiveness in the allocation of 
public resources. New public funding manage- 
ment is a dynamic concept that evolves over 
time, and it depends on contextual factors 
(political system, demographic factors, social 
involvement in public affairs, legal system, etc.). 
In this respect, countries may learn from NPFM 
practices developed by their neighbors, but it is 
important to take into account their own charac- 
teristics and situation. 

The accrual accounting system has been 
implemented in some countries, such as France 
(from 2001), Italy (from 2011), Finland (from 
1998), Spain (from 2000), Australia (1994), 
among others. However, the accrual-based 
budgeting system is not usually used in Europe; 
here it is more common to use a mix of the cash- 
and accrual-based system, similar to the USA and 
Canada. Outsourcing, contracting out, public- 
private partnership, and privatization are the 
usual management systems introduced into public 
service delivery from the 1970s worldwide, taking 
specially relevance in New Zealand and the 
UK. Similarly, decentralization or devolution of 
power from central government to other sub- 
national levels (municipalities, provinces, region, 
etc.) is also usual reforms in European countries, 
such as Spain, France, Germany, Italy, etc., as well 
as Australia and Canada. A performance orienta- 
tion in budgeting systems has been introduced, 
which allows improved efficiency in the 
decision-making processes regarding the alloca- 
tion of resources; and internal and external control 
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systems were developed from the 1990s, both in 
terms of national offices (e.g., Italy) and indepen- 
dent agencies (e.g., Norway). 

Restructuring financial management could be a 
powerful instrument when facing financial crisis, 
by focusing on efficiency, performance, and trans- 
parency. This leads governments to accountabil- 
ity, which is essential to prevent fiscal shocks. 
Nevertheless, reforms based on NPFM model 
are highly diverse, and empirical studies should 
investigate the consequences and real results of 
such reforms. 
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Introduction 


New public management (NPM) is best under- 
stood as a conceptual framework that draws on 
private-sector notions of disaggregated operations 
with market-based controls to produce efficient 
and effective outcomes in the public sector. In 
the briefest of quips, proponents of NPM contend 
that government should be run like a business 
(Box 1999). 

In the final quarter of the twentieth century, 
NPM reforms swept across developed democra- 
cies in countries such as New Zealand, Australia, 
Great Britain, and the United States. The political 
prominence of these reforms, combined with 
resulting changes in management practice, 
makes it tempting to view NPM as the way the 
work of state gets done today. In practice, public 
management remains highly varied and much of 
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the old structures of centralization and bureau- 
cratic hierarchy remain firmly entrenched. 

For these reasons, it would be a fallacy to 
contend either that the old “administrative state” 
is dead or that the new “networked state” is mere 
political talk without administrative substance. In 
complexity and contradiction, the two live side by 
side. Two things, however, are clear. First, NPM 
has garnered the attention of politicians, practi- 
tioners, and scholars alike, becoming the domi- 
nant conceptual framework used to direct, 
conduct, and build knowledge on the administra- 
tive business of the state. Second, this conceptual 
shift has produced significant implications for 
political and administrative theory, management 
practice, and public-sector scholarship. 

The chapter that follows begins by over- 
viewing two impetuses that gave rise to a new 
concept of public management — bureaucratic 
distrust and public choice theory. Next, several 
of NPM’s operative features are presented, 
including business managerialism, contracting 
out, collaborative governance, and performance 
management. In the final section, special atten- 
tion is paid to two important practice-based 
implications: NPM’s capacity for achieving the 
triple aim of public administration (i.e., effi- 
cient, equitable, and resilient service delivery) 
and its ability to address the wicked problems of 
society. 

While conceptualizing the administrative work 
of state with an NPM frame holds important and 
far-reaching implications, the scope and direction 
of this influence are far from understood, neither is 
it consistent nor universal. Therefore, throughout 
this chapter the opportunities of an NPM concep- 


tualization are balanced with its inevitable 
limitations. 
Impetuses of NPM 


Beginning with the advent of public management 
as a self-aware field (Wilson 1887), scholars 
tended to conceptualize its growth, shortcomings, 
and managerial processes in a unified way — it had 
grown to unimaginable proportions, was far from 
politically neutral, and relied upon formal rules 
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and internal hierarchy to function (Wilson 1975; 
Hummel 1977). A growing sense of disillusion- 
ment that such a bureaucracy could ever realize its 
goals of neutrality, expertise, and efficiency sig- 
naled an opening for a new conceptual 
framework. 

In many ways, the new framework (i.e., NPM) 
adopts ideals that are antithetical to the old sys- 
tem. An NPM framework moves away from large, 
discernable public agencies, preferring to engage 
a host of agencies — public and private — in the 
delivery of public goods and services. Further, an 
NPM framework divests itself of the democrati- 
cally derived mandate for political neutrality by 
expressing democracy differently, either through 
the provision of service options (1.e., the people 
“vote” with their choice) or public participation 
(i.e., the people “vote” through participation). 
Finally, an NPM framework leaves behind for- 
mality and hierarchy to stress managerial dexter- 
ity and entrepreneurialism. 

These shifts represent a change in preference 
for how an idealized public management should 
operate. While any number of impetuses could be 
highlighted as instigating this change, two are 
particularly worth considering — growing distrust 
of bureaucracy and the political favor of public 
choice theory. 


Bureaucratic Distrust 

Emerging from an era of corruption and mis- 
management, public management throughout 
much of the twentieth century was decidedly 
modernist in nature. As such, the underlying 
assumption was that scientific management 
(i.e., Taylor 1911) of public affairs could be 
perfected to yield an ever-increasing prosperity 
for citizens. Maturing western democracies, 
however, were increasingly deprived of this 
notion as citizens witnessed time and again their 
governments’ inability to control inflation, ease 
unemployment, create safe and healthy commu- 
nities, care for veterans, educate the youth, and so 
much more. 

In light of this, the words of Woodrow Wilson 
that so aptly acknowledged the shortcomings of 
public management in the pre-administrative 
state — “it is getting to be harder to run a 
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constitution than to frame one” (1887, 
p. 200) — endured as equal indictment nearly a 
century later when the administrative state began 
showing signs of wear. Despite herculean effort 
by scholars, politicians, and public managers, the 
reforms ushered in during the decades that 
followed Wilson’s observation ultimately did 
nothing to stay public critique. As the administra- 
tive state came of age, its promise lost luster and 
its failures became easy to recognize. The result 
was a wide-scale criticism of the system and a 
corresponding distrust toward the bureaucracy 


and government generally. It was — once 
again — time to devise a new system with new 
promises. 


Kampen et al. (2006) explain, “One of the 
major purposes of the process of modernization, 
which has been given shape by programs such as 
Reinventing Government in the United States, La 
Réléve in Canada, and The Next Steps Program in 
the United Kingdom, has been to increase trust in 
government” (p. 388). The authors further iden- 
tify the modernization effort as “mainly a social 
construct, barely based on a solid argumentation” 
(p. 388). 

These lessons of history allow clearer under- 
standing of NPM as a temporary solution to a 
lingering problem. The implication is that as 
long as the work of state leaves its citizens want- 
ing in some manner, new managerial systems 
and new promises will occasionally be required. 
This cyclical perspective is far from cynical, 
however, as the alternative is a government 
unsympathetic to the complaints of its citizens. 
Additionally, this perspective does not suggest 
reforms are all talk and no substance, as will be 
seen in the next section. Instead, it suggests that 
important and substantive reform is iteratively 
possible, even while citizen contentment 
remains elusive. 


Public Choice Theory 

A second significant impetus of NPM is public 
choice theory, which has a long history stretching 
back more than two centuries. In brief, public 
choice theory — or more simply, public 
choice — looks to apply economic concepts to 
political ideas (Mueller 2004). One of the more 
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influential works on the subject was offered by 
James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock in their 
1962 The Calculus of Consent: Logical Founda- 
tions of Constitutional Democracy. Two themes 
undergird the authors’ work: methodological indi- 
vidualism and decentralized organizational 
arrangements (Marshall 2007). In methodological 
individualism, public choice looks to maintain a 
focus on the individual in the constitution of any 
political collective. The state, for example, is not a 
preexistent entity, but rather a dynamic assembly 
of individual actors. The second component — 
decentralized organizational arrangements — 
looks to transform the state’s service delivery by 
moving away from the one-agency-one-service 
model to a system that delivers a plurality of 
services governed not by bureaucratic hierarchy 
but by market-based controls (Ostrom 1973). 

William Niskanen’s Bureaucracy and Repre- 
sentative Government (1971) also merits attention 
in this discussion. Niskanen’s work is influential 
due to positions of importance he held in the 
Kennedy and Nixon administrations and later as 
a principal economic architect in the Reagan 
administration. As an economist, Niskanen’s per- 
spective on public management stressed the sup- 
ply side of public services. He viewed 
bureaucratic behavior as purposive; the adminis- 
trator is — or, rather, should be — a “chooser” and 
“maximize” in ways similar to CEOs at profit- 
seeking firms, which look to align their products 
with consumer choice (1971, p. 5). Niskanen pro- 
posed increasing competition among bureaus. In 
his words, “A competitive bureaucracy would 
appear less orderly than the bureaucracy described 
by Weber but would also be less oppressive, less 
political, and less inefficient” (p. 201). 

While the reforms of these authors were far 
from fully realized, their influence served to 
move the US federal bureaucracy — and the con- 
cept of public management generally — away from 
the monopolistic structures they described and 
toward more market-based approaches. As will 
be discussed below, however, one of the potential 
ironies of market-based reforms is that 
collaboration — not competition — has become a 
managerial ideal among politicians and practi- 
tioners alike. 
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Features of NPM 


This chapter has framed NPM, somewhat uncon- 
ventionally, as a conceptual framework adopted as 
a new ideal for public-sector management. This 
framing is sensitive to the practice-based reality of 
an administrative state that is far from extinct, yet 
understands that conditions have indeed changed 
and changed in significant ways. The following 
sections focus on four of the more important com- 
ponents of this change. 


Business Managerialism 

Business managerialism is grounded on the pre- 
mise that management practices deemed success- 
ful in the private sector are equally applicable to 
the public sector. This portability of management 
practices thus serves as something of an indict- 
ment against traditional public management in 
that inefficiencies are viewed as failures to adopt 
proven strategies. Additionally, private-sector 
management assumes an esteemed position; after 
all, innovations in efficiency and service delivery 
were discovered there and need only to be repli- 
cated by an inefficient and less innovative 
bureaucracy. 

Many of the key managerial features valued in 
the private sector are described throughout this 
chapter, including the disaggregation of service 
delivery through contracting, the reliance on pub- 
lic choice theory, and the increased utilization of 
performance management. Other techniques 
adopted to varying degrees include the removal 
of civil service employment protections thought 
to create apathetic bureaucrats; the adoption of 
employee incentive structures especially for top 
public executives; a focus on customer satisfac- 
tion; and the elusive but ever-present idea of doing 
more with less. 

In practice, business managerialism has been a 
mixed bag. It would be foolish, for example, to 
argue that gains in efficiency and effectiveness 
have in no way been realized. On the other hand, 
decades of reform efforts have clearly demon- 
strated that government is not a business and 
trying to run it as such entails the sacrifice of 
other democratically held values, not the least of 
which is social equity. Take, for instance, the 
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growing demand for wage equality by race, eth- 
nicity, and sex — a concern of both public and 
private employers in diverse and advanced 
democracies. Importantly, recent scholarship 
finds a greater wage differential in the private 
sector and further notes a corresponding increase 
in the representation of minority citizens in public 
employment (Llorens et al. 2008). An empirical 
work such as this stands as a caution against 
continued and uncritical infatuation with private- 
sector management and further suggests that man- 
agement practices in both sectors may benefit 
from careful imitation. 


Contracting Out 

Contracting out (also known as competitive tender- 
ing, public tendering, and third-party government) 
is a public management practice that became fash- 
ionable in the 1980s. The practice is an operative 
feature of public choice theory and was imported 
from private-sector management. The primary 
intention behind contracting out for services previ- 
ously delivered by public agencies is to improve 
efficiency and effectiveness. At times, these 
improvements are accomplished simply by the 
introduction of a private firm that is willing and 
able to cut costs where public agencies are pro- 
hibited from doing so. In other instances, the inten- 
tion is to realize efficiency and effectiveness gains 
through the disaggregation of service delivery, 
which introduces choice and thus creates a public- 
sector marketplace. In short, the introduction of 
public tendering represents a move away from the 
bureaucracy in favor of the capitalist market. 

In the decades since its initial introduction, a 
wide variety of public services have been 
contracted out to private and nonprofit agencies 
including refuge collection, health services deliv- 
ery, prison management, public infrastructure 
maintenance, parking meter collections and main- 
tenance, traffic enforcement, and dozens more. 
This makes an overall assessment of the impact 
of public tendering difficult. Third-party delivery 
of snow removal, for example, is a very different 
service of state than the provision of mental health 
care services; the two are hardly comparable. 

For these reasons, when considering the impact 
of contracting it is worthwhile to adopt a balanced 
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perspective. In the Measuring the Performance of 
the Hollow State, Frederickson and Frederickson 
(2006) aptly capture this balance: “The advan- 
tages of third-party government include flexibil- 
ity, competition, and avoidance of one-size-fits-all 
solutions. Nevertheless, with these advantages 
come accountability and management challenges. 
A central problem of third-party government, 
therefore, is how to achieve its advantages without 
accountability deficits” (p. 21). The authors’ point 
is well taken and represents the leading empirical 
need in the contracting literature. If scholars can 
provide meaningful guidance to practitioners 
concerning the instances in which contracting is 
advantageous, and provide guides for ensuring 
accountability and maintaining democratic values 
that stretch beyond economy, the contribution 
would be significant. 


Collaborative Governance 

Collaborative governance is best envisioned as a 
two-stage public management process. The first 
stage aims to democratically establish administra- 
tive policy on a selected issue among a plurality of 
impacted and interested parties. The second stage 
maintains the pluralistic emphasis by involving all 
parties in the collective implementation of the 
determined policy agenda. The primary imple- 
mentation aims stress collaboration (1.e., a coor- 
dinated effort that is noncompetitive and 
non-duplicative) and results (1.e., an impact that 
is synergistic). 

Recently, a subliterature on collaborative gov- 
ernance has emerged to significant practitioner 
appeal. “Collective impact,” as termed by Kania 
and Kramer (2011), involves a set of five condi- 
tions, emphasized in the quote below: 

Collective impact initiatives are long-term commit- 

ments by a group of important actors from different 

sectors to a common agenda for solving a specific 

social problem. Their actions are supported by a 

shared measurement system, mutually reinforcing 

activities, ongoing communication, and are staffed 


by an independent backbone organization. (p. 39, 
italics added) 


In the short time since Kania and Kramer first 
published on the topic, collective impact has 
developed a growing literature among scholars 
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and has been replicated countless times among 
practitioners, especially in the United States and 
Canada. Collective impact has also garnered fed- 
eral endorsement in the United States, having 
been incorporated as a required activity in mul- 
tiple grant awards and contracts. For example, 
the Health Resources and Services Administra- 
tion described and required collective impact in 
its most recent Healthy Start grant announce- 
ment, an initiative that provides approximately 
$100 million to 100 communities nationwide to 
address inequitable birth outcomes. Despite its 
instant popularity, the evidence concerning col- 
lective impact is scant at best (1.e., a variety of 
case studies that depict preliminary progress). In 
large measure, this is due to the ambitious nature 
of collective impact initiatives such as the one 
described just above (1.e., reversing the centu- 
ries’ old inequity in US birth outcomes). 

In addition to the need for evaluative work, 
the growing popularity of collaborative gover- 
nance modes (including collective impact) also 
raises a need for empirical efforts that explore 
issues of substantive democracy versus proce- 
dural democracy (e.g., Box et al. 2001). Of par- 
ticular concern is the question of administrative 
policy enfranchisement. In other words, who gets 
included in collaborative governance and is 
thereby allowed to play a role in the creation 
and implementation of administrative policy? 
And perhaps, more importantly, who is left out? 

Thus far, the extant literature on collaborative 
governance has demonstrated ambivalence when 
considering policy implications such as these (see 
Sørensen 2002 for a thorough treatment). Cer- 
tainly collaborative governance — and NPM 
generally — resurfaces the question of a politics/ 
administration dichotomy. The best articulation of 
this question in a contemporary context might be: 
how concerned should we be that western democ- 
racies, under the influence of public management 
practice, continue their slide away from the 
founding ideal of representationalism? 

The argument is easily made that when private- 
sector actors conduct portions of the state’s busi- 
ness, the absence of democratic control becomes 
even more problematic than it was in the admin- 
istrative state — the principal-agent problem. On 
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the other hand, when administrators tear down the 
old bureaucratic model of centralization and begin 
to conduct business in partnership with a plurality 
of community partners, a new democratic politics 
becomes possible. These questions are not easily 
resolved. To be sure, collaborative governance 
comprises a key area for scholars’ attention in 
the coming years. 


Performance Management 

Broadly conceived, performance management 
shifts the expectations placed upon employees, 
units, and agencies away from simple task com- 
pletion and toward the accomplishment of larger 
and measurable outcomes. It involves the con- 
scious and often collective effort of creating an 
agency strategic plan that explicates the agency’s 
mission, links that mission to selected goals, and 
then proceeds to articulate a series of measurable 
and time-phased objectives, which identify 
responsible parties, required resources, and indi- 
cators of success. When done as intended, perfor- 
mance management is totalizing within public 
agencies; it impacts everyone and justifies 
every task. 

Performance management asks all employees 
within a public agency to think beyond the limits 
of their assignments in an effort to grasp the larger 
significance of the agency’s work. In this way it 
pushes back on the bounded rationality (Simon 
1957) that stood as a hallmark of administrative 
theory in the former system. Further, it under- 
mines the hierarchical authority that was granted 
by position in the old system. Instead, perfor- 
mance management privileges the authority of 
established indicators of performance. So while 
positional authority remains in the new system, it 
is kept in check by adopted indicators of success. 

Hughes (2003) makes the important point that 
performance management, along with the depen- 
dent concepts of personnel and financial manage- 
ment, comprises the internally focused aspects of 
NPM. Given that the vast majority of NPM is 
externally focused (e.g., contracting out, collabo- 
rative governance, etc.), performance manage- 
ment reforms represent an important area of 
study for understanding contemporary bureau- 
cratic practice. Interestingly, Hughes notes an 
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almost total absence of performance management 
prior to NPM and offers indication about why this 
had been the case: “an administrator [did] not 
need to worry about performance as all he or she 
is doing is carrying out instructions, and perfor- 
mance measurement is the problem of those giv- 
ing the instructions” (p. 157). Not surprisingly 
then, performance management steps back not 
only from the bounded rationality espoused by 
Simon but also from his normative call for bureau- 
cratic neutrality. The new public management, 
rather boldly, enacts policy; it places value on 
managerial practice that is characterized by vision 
and goal setting. 


Implications of NPM 


As discussed above, the changes brought about by 
NPM reforms hold important and manifold impli- 
cations for representative democracies and the 
services they deliver. In this final section, atten- 
tion is focused on two specific implications that 
merit fuller consideration. 


Efficient, Equitable, and Resilient 
Administration 
Given the conceptual dominance of NPM, it is 
worth considering whether, as Hood asked in 
1991, NPM is a public management for all sea- 
sons. Scholars (e.g., Heinrich 2010; Smith 2008, 
etc.) commonly cite Hood’s 1991 article as the 
first to explicitly address and name new public 
management. In the article, Hood first reviews 
the origins and characteristics of NPM. He then 
turns to a discussion of the viability of adminis- 
trative values (i.e., economy and parsimony, hon- 
esty and fairness, and security and resilience) in an 
NPM context. If NPM is a management for all 
seasons, Hood argues, it should be equally capa- 
ble of addressing each of the three values. 
Despite a range of characteristics, Hood’s view 
is that marketization is at the core of NPM, and as 
such, it is principally designed for the first of the 
administrative values (1.e., economy and parsi- 
mony). Hood, therefore, concedes, “If NPM is a 
design for putting frugality at centre state, it may 
at the limit be less capable of ensuring honesty 
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and resilience in public administration” (p. 15). 
Despite his concession, Hood closes the article on 
an optimistic note, indicating that the frugality 
sought in NPM does not by obligation come at 
the expense of the other values. Only time and 
empirical attention will bear this out. 

A quarter of a century later, Hood’s landmark 
article raises twin questions: so what have we 
learned? Is NPM a management for all seasons? 
Not surprisingly, comprehensive analysis of 
NPM’s impacts upon these core values is difficult 
to find. Among the foremost empiricists are 
Kenneth Meier and Laurence O’ Toole. Their arti- 
cle “The Proverbs of New Public Management” 
draws on a collective research agenda that spans 
more than a dozen studies and nearly two decades 
to “determine what actually works in [public man- 
agement] practice” (2009, p. 4). 

Taking a play from Herbert Simon’s book, 
Meier and O’Toole examine ten proverbs of pub- 
lic management. In each case, a proverb (1.e., what 
is commonly accepted in the field concerning 
NPM) is contrasted with what they have found 
in their research. For example, contracting out, as 
the proverb goes, improves efficiency and perfor- 
mance (i.e., the administrative value of economy). 
In their research, however, Meier and O’Toole 
have noted only an association between 
contracting out and larger central office bureau- 
cracies. The authors wisely conclude here that 
“managers have multiple goals when contracting 
out, and knowing what these goals are, rather than 
assuming an exclusive or paramount desire for 
efficiency, is important” (p. 9). 

As a second example specific to the value of 
equity, Meier and O’ Toole put forward the proverb 
that “good management benefits everyone” (p. 10). 
Here again, however, the authors find that “man- 
agement effort has distributional consequences 
and affects some of the organization’s clientele 
more than others” (p. 10). Not surprisingly, who 
benefits 1s determined by the type of managerial 
effort implemented; an increase in specialty ser- 
vices is likely to aid the haves, while an increase in 
safety-net services 1s likely to aid the have-nots. 

Interestingly, the administrative value of resil- 
iency is missing from the list of NPM proverbs. 
Perhaps this suggests that the primacy of economy 
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in an NPM conceptual framework has eroded the 
antithetical value of resiliency to the point of extinc- 
tion. Certainly, the call for a public administration 
that is resilient, even incorporating certain redun- 
dancies, is absent from today’s expressed values. 

The collective work of Meier and O’ Toole pro- 
vides little to no positive support for Hood’s 
inquiry about a management for all seasons. Said 
simply, NPM has not proven to be inherently 
efficient, equitable, or resilient. That is not to say 
NPM cannot be these things, but as the authors 
summarize, many portions of conventional NPM 
wisdom constitute little more than “misleading or 
proverbial assertions” (p. 18). 

Given this, attention should perhaps be turned 
toward the values that are being derived from 
NPM. Is NPM, for example, an advancing society 
beyond the most entrenched problems of modern 
democratic states? Is it aiding administrators in 
addressing the so-called wicked problems? 


Wicked Problems 
In a 1973 article — “Dilemmas in a General Theory 
of Planning” — Rittel and Webber introduced the 
idea of wicked problems, a concept that scholars 
have since used as a social reality that demands a 
new public management (see, e.g., O’ Toole 1997; 
Isett et al. 2011). Rittel and Webber had this 
to say: 
The search for scientific bases for confronting prob- 
lems of social policy is bound to fail, because of the 
nature of these problems. They are “wicked” prob- 
lems, whereas science has developed to deal with 
“tame” problems. Policy problems cannot be defin- 
itively described. Moreover, in a pluralistic society 
there is nothing like the undisputable public good; 
there is no objective definition of equity; policies 
that respond to social problems cannot be meaning- 
fully correct or false; and it makes no sense to talk 
about “optimal solutions” to social problems unless 
severe qualifications are imposed first. Even worse, 
there are no “solutions” in the sense of definitive 
and objective answers. (p. 155) 


The assessment offered by Rittel and 
Webber remains consistent throughout the article: 
solutions are not advanced; rather, social complex- 
ities that challenge public management are 
thoroughly — and dauntingly — enumerated. In 
addition to the compelling nomenclature of wicked 
problems, Rittel and Webber seem to have hit on 
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two important truisms of public management in 
advanced democracies: (1) the low-hanging fruit 
accessible via scientific management has all been 
harvested and (2) the challenges that remain are 
amorphous, nonuniversal, epistemologically arbi- 
trary, and without definitive solution. 

Forty years of intervening history have added 
significant credibility to the argument of Rittel and 
Webber. These decades have borne witness to iner- 
tia vis-a-vis the wicked problems that were so aptly 
described by the authors. Take as just one example 
the social equity issue mentioned earlier in this 
chapter of disparities in birth outcomes. Mary 
White Ovington (1911) records New York City’s 
Black infant mortality rate in 1908, at 290 deaths 
for every 1,000 live births. The most recent data 
from the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC) reveals that rate at just 7.6 (CDC 
Wonder). An astonishing 282 babies are now 
saved for every 1,000 born. And yet, Ovington 
notes the White rate in 1908 as 127.7 for every 
1,000 live births. Today that rate is a mere 2.35. 

These numbers reveal a concerning social real- 
ity predicted by Rittel and Webber. The applica- 
tion of a scientific approach to public health 
practice improved both rates remarkably while 
leaving the disparity intact. In fact, the disparity 
ratio has increased from about two-fold to about 
three-fold in this premier American city. Sufficed 
to say, the disparity in infant mortality witnessed 
by Ovington in 1908 New York proved to be a 
wicked problem for which we still lack a solution. 

The question raised in considerations such as 
these is whether NPM as a conceptual guide for 
administrative practice has failed or simply needs 
more time. If we discarded the administrative state 
due in large measure to its inability to address 
society’s wicked problems, but have reaped no 
benefits in this regard, how vehement should be 
the indictment? 

As was suggested at the outset of this chapter, 
the answer to this question is provided inter- 
subjectively. In other words, when — on the 
balance — citizens and practitioners, scholars and 
politicians, collectively determine that a new 
framework is needed, the dismantling of NPM 
will begin. For the time being, the continued 
appeal for the operative features of NPM 
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discussed above suggests this time is yet far off. 
Additionally, the instant popularity of an approach 
like collective impact lends further support to a 
distant NPM time horizon. It suggests that practi- 
tioners remain hopeful about realizing progress in 
relation to society’s wicked problems. It further 
suggests that citizens are willing to engage with 
public managers in that process and that scholars 
continue to have a role to play in seeking and 
articulating a clearer understanding and a more 
effective way forward. 


Conclusion 


Throughout this chapter, NPM has been presented 
as a conceptual framework for contemporary 
public management practice. Additionally, 
effort has been made to provide a balanced per- 
spective concerning the opportunities and limita- 
tions of this framework. This treatment has 
demonstrated — both from academic and practice 
perspectives — that NPM remains young, unan- 
swered question abounds, new facets of practice 
continue to emerge, and the promise of progress 
remains intact. 

While NPM initially came to the fore in a 
context of bureaucratic distrust and the allure of 
new ideas such as public choice, the reality of its 
implementation demonstrates that no easy solu- 
tions exist for the administration of state services. 
Society is simply too complex and its citizenry is 
unlikely to remain satisfied with any framework 
indefinitely. Nevertheless, NPM -— at its 
best — demonstrates the adaptability of democ- 
racy. It stands as evidence that democratic socie- 
ties are indeed attuned to the voice of their citizens 
and capable of responding with new ideas. They 
are willing to experiment in the hopes of striking 
upon a better way. 
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Synonyms 


Executive authority; New administration 


Definition 


New Public Management is defined as a new 
way of managing public sector organizations, a 
new conceptual and ideological framework based 
on market ideology, ideology of managerialism, 
etc. as opposed to traditional models of 
bureaucracy-led public management. 


Introduction 


The literature on public sector reform or more 
specifically New Public Management reform in 
countries such as the United Kingdom, the United 
States, New Zealand, and Australia has generated 
a bewildering variety of approaches to the topic, 
with writers applying varying emphasis. Writers 
such as Perry and Kramer (1983) suggest that 
public management was a merger of the 
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normative orientation of traditional public admin- 
istration and the instrumental orientation of gen- 
eral management. Pollitt (1996) contended that it 
was an evolution of the old model of public 
administration. What was evident was that the 
new model had several interpretations. Some 
referred to it as “managerialism” (Pollitt 1990), 
some as “new public management” (Hood 1991), 
and some as “market-based public administra- 
tion” and yet others “entrepreneurial government” 
( Osborne and Gaebler 1992). Increasingly, how- 
ever, the conclusion was that this “new” mode of 
administration or management placed a heavy 
emphasis on organizational performance and the 
measurement of this performance in the public 
sectors of the various countries. 


Main Text 


While New Public Management reforms were 
quickly adopted in the more liberal democracies, 
these “market-driven” reforms in the Caribbean 
countries were introduced in a few countries such 
as Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados, 
while smaller countries such as Antigua, Grenada, 
and St Vincent applied some incremental if not ad 
hoc reforms. The application as well as the suc- 
cess of these reform measures varied from country 
to country (in the case of the Caribbean) and to a 
large extent depended on the relationship that 
individual countries held with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. It was 
found that the more countries depended on these 
institutions for funding, the reforms that were 
introduced in these countries mimicked the New 
Public Management features that were initially 
introduced in Britain. 

In examining the reasons for the differences in 
and between the islands of the Caribbean, perhaps 
the starting point will be to examine the factors 
that were largely responsible for the change from 
the model of Public Administration to New Public 
Management. Hood (1991) suggested that the 
introduction of New Public Management reforms, 
particularly in the case of the United Kingdom, 
was based on four mega trends, namely, the 
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attempts to slow down or reverse government 
growth in terms of overt public spending and 
staff, the shift toward privatization and quasi- 
privatization and away from core government 
institutions with renewed emphasis on subsidiar- 
ity in service provision, the development of auto- 
mation particularly in information technology, 
and the development of a more international 
agenda increasingly focused on general issues of 
public management, policy design, decision 
styles, and intergovernmental cooperation. 

Farazmand (2004) while agreeing with Hood 
(1991) expands on these factors. He cites factors 
such as the declining domestic economies of the 
powerful industrialized countries of the north; the 
military and political pressures of the latter 
nations on the Third World countries; the fall of 
the USSR as an alternative world system power, 
the role of Western ideological propaganda, and 
the role of the United Nations’ agencies such as 
the International Monetary Fund; the World Bank 
and the World Trade Organization; and rising 
citizen expectations and the availability of new, 
cheap labor force across gender and national 
groups worldwide (Kroner et al. 1987). In the 
case of the countries of the English-speaking 
Caribbean, it is clear that that while the mega 
trends raised by Hood (1991) were relevant, 
what pushed New Public Management reforms 
on the political agenda of the larger countries 
(Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados) 
was primarily due to one of the factors cited by 
Farazmand (2004), namely, the insistence of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
that before loans could be available to these coun- 
tries they had to introduce comprehensive reform 
of their public sectors. Indeed, these institutions 
were appropriately defined by Krasner (1983) as 
“defining” regimes. 


Factors Leading to the Introduction of New 
Public Management 

In the 1960s, many Third World countries, includ- 
ing the islands of the Caribbean, had an accumu- 
lation of foreign debt. Taken as a whole for Third 
World countries, this debt stood at US $18,000 
million and within 10 years (1970s) had rocketed 
to US $75,000 million and at the beginning of the 
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“oil crisis” reached US$112,000 million dollars. 
However, acute debt crisis requiring rescheduling 
arrangements remained comparatively rare until 
the mid-1970s. By 1973, with the quadrupling of 
the price of crude oil by the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC), banks com- 
menced funding governments by way of loans 
which were accompanied by variable interest 
rates. One estimate is that by the end of 1977, 
this deficit had amounted to US$57,000 million 
dollars and rose to US$155,000 million in 1982 
(Krasner 1983). 


New Public Management Reform in Jamaica 

Jamaica, one of the larger countries in the English- 
speaking Caribbean, was the first to approach the 
IMF in 1977. They entered into a 2-year standby 
agreement with this institution. One condition 
accompanying this loan arrangement with the 
IMF was that Jamaica should restructure its econ- 
omy. By 1979 Jamaica broke off this agreement 
because of the seemingly austere measures. When 
a new party, the Jamaica Labour Party led by 
Edward Seaga assumed office in 1982, they 
approached the IMF and World Bank. The reform 
effort at first focused on the restructuring of the 
economy in areas of trade and exchange and tax- 
ation. A number of deficiencies were identified in 
the public sector in the case of Jamaica. Chal- 
lenges identified included the lack of capacity 
within the public sector as well as a weak and 
apathetic public service. The lack of proper con- 
trol in the budget and major inadequacies in the 
cash management systems were also areas of con- 
cern. In 1983, the World Bank incorporated 
administrative reform as a central plank of the 
structural adjustment loan to Jamaica. The coun- 
try entered into another structural adjustment loan 
during the periods 1984—1988. The reforms pro- 
posed in the case of Jamaica during this period 
could be subsumed under four major headings. 
The first aspect was to reduce the size of the public 
sector and reinforce the role of the private sector 
in the economy by sale or lease of assets and 
contracting out of services. The second proposal 
was to improve the financial performance and the 
service provided by certain key public enterprises. 
The third aspect was to strengthen the Public 
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Enterprises Unit of the Ministry of Finance in 
order to improve its ability to monitor and evalu- 
ate the performance of the major parasternal bod- 
ies. Finally the establishment of a Standing 
Working Group to improve the preparation and 
monitoring of the Public Sector Programme was 
introduced. 

Jamaica’s reform efforts were introduced in a 
number of phases, and as Davis (2001) suggested, 
substantial reforms were introduced. The first 
plank of the reform agenda in the case of Jamaica 
involved a redefinition of the role of the state. The 
principles of the New Public Management doc- 
trine were clearly enunciated with the decision 
being taken that the government should not 
involve itself in all activities of the state. The 
Government of Jamaica thus entered into a num- 
ber of arrangements including privatization and 
quasi-privatization of its state-owned enterprises. 
The Government of Jamaica also introduced, sim- 
ilar to the organizations introduced in the case of 
Britain, executive agencies. Apart from breaking 
up the “monolithic units” of the state, the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica also redefined the role and func- 
tions of the public sector. By introducing 
parastatal organizations, it was quite clear that 
the government insisted that “managers should 
be free to manage.” Private sector modes of oper- 
ations were also introduced in the public sector. 
Greater reliance was placed on benchmaking, and 
there was a clear emphasis on competition and 
profits. In addition, there was a concerted attempt 
to introduce contract agreements in the different 
sectors including the health sector. Human 
resource management also replaced the older 
model of personnel administration, and compen- 
sation packages were re-negotiated among a num- 
ber of other initiatives. 


New Public Management Reform in Trinidad 
and Tobago 

In the case of Trinidad and Tobago, when a new 
administration assumed office in 1986, the new 
government announced to the general population 
that the treasury was “empty.” The end result 
was that in 1988, the Government of Trinidad 
and Tobago approached the IMF and the World 
Bank. The structural adjustment conditions 
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accompanying this loan was similar to that 
established in the case of Jamaica. The Govern- 
ment of Trinidad and Tobago however applied a 
number of measures in order to balance its econ- 
omy. Among these measures was the introduc- 
tion of voluntary separation plan, an early 
retirement scheme, and retrenchment of public 
officers in selected state agencies. In addition, 
the government reduced the salary of all public 
officers by 10%. It also froze annual incremental 
payments. The introduction of these measures 
was insufficient to bring expenditure of the 
state in line with its income. Like its neighbor 
Jamaica, it too embarked on privatization of 
some identified state-owned enterprises. How- 
ever, the scale of this initiative was ad hoc and 
limited. 

Like Jamaica, too, but on a much smaller scale, 
the Government of Trinidad and Tobago 
embraced the idea of executive agencies. The 
success stories accompanying this initiative are 
limited. Unlike the rigid adherence to the applica- 
tion and the introduction of reform measures by 
the Jamaican government, in the case of Trinidad 
and Tobago, reforms have been introduced in a 
rather ad hoc fashion. While there have been 
concerted attempts to replace the personnel 
administration methods with human resource 
introductions to date, it appears merely to be a 
change of names rather than a change in the mode 
of operations. The major deficiency by the Gov- 
ernment of Trinidad and Tobago was that they 
failed to address key issues including the drafting 
of new legislation and regulation, the inability to 
introduce new performance appraisal systems, 
and perhaps the lack of emphasis by the govern- 
ment to place sufficient emphasis on the reform of 
the public sector. In a comparison with the Jamai- 
can case, it is evident that Jamaica adhered to 
Public Management Reforms since it continued 
to rely on the IMF and World Bank for funding. In 
the case of Trinidad and Tobago, however, as soon 
as this country experienced a windfall in the 
price of its primary commodity, oil, the emphasis 
on introducing New Public Management reforms 
was placed on the back burner, and increasing 
emphasis was placed on infrastructural 
developments. 
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New Public Management Reform in Barbados 
In the case of Barbados, like Trinidad and Tobago, 
New Public Management reforms were not well 
established as in the case of Jamaica. Barbados 
embarked on limited privatization of its state- 
owned enterprises and attempted to introduce 
human resource management practices in the pub- 
lic sector. Not surprisingly, like Trinidad and 
Tobago, Barbados is not as dependent as Jamaica 
on loans from the IMF and World Bank. To a large 
extent, then, the scale and scope of New Public 
Management reforms are not as comprehensive as 
it is in the case of Jamaica. The initiatives intro- 
duced by the Government of Barbados included 
program- and performance-based budgeting, pen- 
sion reform, the improvement of the financial 
management information system, the computeri- 
zation of the procurement systems, and accrual 
accounting. In other words, the Government of 
Barbados appears to have placed emphasis on its 
accounting and procurement system rather than 
wider New Public Management reforms. 


Conclusion 


In evaluating the success of New Public Manage- 
ment reforms in the countries of Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago and Barbados, it is evident that 
Jamaica introduced numerous aspects of the 
reforms and to a large extent mirrored those mea- 
sures that were introduced in the more developed 
countries such as Britain, Canada, and the United 
States. In the case of both Trinidad and Tobago 
and Barbados, the attempts could be described as 
ad hoc. One possible explanation for the differ- 
ences in the application of New Public Manage- 
ment reforms in these three countries was the 
extent of its involvement with the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). To a large extent, the 
level of indebtedness that Jamaica had with the 
IMF meant that it was obliged to introduce the 
wide-sweeping reforms prescribed by this agency. 
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Synonyms 


Civil Society Organizations (CSOs); Nonprofit 
organizations (NPOs); Third sector organizations 
(TSOs) 


Definition 


Governance of NGOs includes the process of 
developing strategic leadership in a nonprofit 
organization. This means setting the directions, 
making strategic decisions, evaluating the 
performance, and ensuring accountability and 
transparency. 


NGOs and Governance 


Defining NGOs 


Nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) are not 
easy to define for at least two reasons. First, con- 
siderable differences exist from country to coun- 
try. The word “NGO” itself addresses what NGOs 
are not, rather than what they are. Despite NGOs 
are “not governmental,” the spectrum of the pri- 
vate configurations they may assume and the 
extensiveness of the control from the governmen- 
tal sector vary based upon country characteristics. 
For example, the so-called government-owned 
nongovernmental organizations (GONGOs) in 
China well reflect that the definition of what is 
private and what is not depend on the country’s 
history and the respective roles different societies 
assign to the state and the private sector in 
responding to the general interest. Second, despite 
the term would not suggest any specific sector or 
activity to which NGOs must dedicate their 
efforts, they are usually identified in practice as 
those nonstate actors providing health services, 
social services, or technical assistance in the 
field of international development or cooperation 
(Pfeffer and Gloyd 2008; Lewis and Kanji 2009). 
Given these premises, NGOs are synonyms of 
civil society organizations (CSOs), third sector 
organizations (TSOs), or nonprofit organizations 
(NPOs), and for this reason, they can be defined 
by their structure and operations as associated to 
five distinctive characteristics (Salamon and 
Anheier 1992; Salamon and Sokolowski 2016). 


First, they are private — meaning institutionally sep- 
arated from government. This does not prevent 
the organization to gain support or in-kind con- 
tributions from the public sector to some extent or 
to have one or more representatives of public 
institutions in the board of directors or advisory 
boards. However, it means that they are not pub- 
lic bodies or public arm’s length organizations. 

Second, they are organized — meaning the organi- 
zations must be institutionalized to some 
extent. A charter or constitution typically 
exists, or at least rules of procedure, rules of 
membership, regular meetings, as well as the 
perception of meaningful organizational 
boundaries (1.e., clear distinction between a 
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member and a nonmember, the awareness of 
institutional and individual responsibilities). 

Third, they are voluntary — meaning that the orga- 
nization must involve some meaningful degree 
of voluntary participation. This means a degree 
of volunteers’ engagement exists in operations 
or management, even if not the major presence, 
or in-kind donations or voluntary contributions 
apply to some extent to the organization. Vol- 
untary is intended also as “noncompulsory”: 
membership is not required and volunteering 
and donations are not enforced by law. 

Fourth, they are nonprofit — meaning that any 
profit they may generate through commercial 
activities must be re-invested in the organiza- 
tion’s mission. Typical examples are the profits 
generated from the sales of goods and products 
which are addressed to fund development pro- 
jects in the same country. 

Fifth, they are self-governing — meaning the orga- 
nization must be equipped to control its own 
activities. There is a place where internal deci- 
sions are made (typically the board), there are 
internal governance procedures (which may be 
detailed in bylaws or sometimes codes of 
ethics or codes of conduct), and there must be 
a meaningful degree of authority in decision- 
making (even if members of public institutions 
or other private organizations sit in the board). 


Defining Governance in NGOs 


Governance is a topic that rests on a plentiful 
literature from different streams and disciplines. 
Although different definitions can be found in the 
literature depending on the disciplinary angle — 
from international relation to political science, 
management, public management, and others — 
most definitions rest on three dimensions: author- 
ity, decision-making power, and accountability. 
According to the Institute of Governance, “gover- 
nance determines who has power, who makes 
decisions, how other players make their voice 
heard and how account is rendered” (Institute of 
Governance 2017). Looking closely to nonprofit 
management literature, “governance is the pro- 
cess of providing strategic leadership to a 
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nonprofit organization” (Renz 2007). Moreover, 
the literature suggests that the governance of an 
organization (usually called corporate gover- 
nance for its origins rest on the study of corpora- 
tions and firms) is the system by which the 
organization is directed and controlled: it specifies 
the distribution of rights and responsibilities 
among different stakeholders. In fact, governance 
is a political and organizational process involving 
multiple functions and engaging multiple 
stakeholders. 

Ultimately, it is the application of good gover- 
nance which serves to realize organizational and 
societal goals. In this respect, governance should 
entail at least four functions: setting directions, 
making political and strategic decisions, oversee- 
ing and monitoring the organizational perfor- 
mance, and ensuring overall accountability. 


First, good governance aims at setting the mis- 
sion and vision of the organization. The 
choice of the rationale of the organization, 
aims, and objectives are at the heart of the 
first function. For NGOs, it means exploring 
what societal needs they are aiming to 
address, what is the rationale behind the exis- 
tence of the organization, and the reason 
behind their mission. 

Second, the process of selecting among alterna- 
tives how the organization will try to achieve 
the goals above highlighted is at the core of 
making political and strategic decisions. In this 
function, who is in charge of governing will 
collect information from different stakeholders 
and use them to inform strategic and political 
decisions. Societal needs could be addressed 
with different strategies. Choosing the strategy 
for achieving the mission of the organization 
based upon reliable information deriving by 
stakeholders is the second function of the 
governance. 

Third, the analysis of the results of activities is 
fundamental for ensuring the achievement of 
the mission. For a NGO, evaluating its inter- 
vention and activities means to analyze the 
contribution they achieve in a specific com- 
munity. Exploring outputs, outcomes, and 
impacts and how they divert from the mission 
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is at the core for analyzing organization suc- 
cess. Based upon the exploration of this result, 
who govern will change the strategy of the 
organization. 

Fourth, good governance will support transpar- 
ency and accountability towards all the stake- 
holders involved in the organization. 
A communication strategy towards public sec- 
tor, citizens, beneficiaries, employees, commu- 
nities, and private sector is organized. 
Outlining if and how the social mission has 
been achieved is at the core of creating a trust 
relationship with funders, communities, bene- 
ficiaries, and employees. 


Aiming at applying good governance, different 
governors can be established as explored in the 
next section. 


The Board and the Board Members 


Typically, the functions of governance are played 
by a steering committee, usually called the Board 
(the Board of Directors or Board of Trustees). 
A Chair or President and a number of board mem- 
bers typically form the board. In studying organi- 
zations, governance involves the study of boards 
and their members, distinguished by manage- 
ment, which involves the study of the executive 
management and staff. In some cases, the Chief 
Executive Officer (CEO), apical point of the exec- 
utive management, is an ex-officio member of the 
board (a member admitted to discussions, but 
without voting power). Typically, every board 
gives itself rules for decision-making, which 
goes from consensus to majority. 

It is important to note that while the functions 
of the board are basically the same in any organi- 
zation, the size, composition, and internal rules 
may vary significantly. This variety depends on 
the legal form and the history of the organization. 

Iso the core responsibilities and tasks of 
board members are quite common between 
organizations. 

According to Ingram (2008), board members 
have the core responsibility of (a) determine and 
articulate the organization’s mission, vision, and 
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core values; (b) recruit and select the organization’s 
chief executive; (c) support and assess the perfor- 
mance of the organization’s chief executive; 
(d) ensure that the organization engages in planning 
for its future; (e) determine the set of programs that 
the organization will deliver to implement its strat- 
egies and accomplish its goals and to monitor the 
performance of these programs to assess their 
value; (f) ensure that the organization has financial 
and other resources adequate to implement its 
plans; (g) ensure the effective management and 
use of the organization’s financial and other 
resources; (h) enhance the organization’s credibil- 
ity and public image; (1) ensure organizational 
integrity and accountability; and (j) assess and 
develop the board’s own effectiveness. 

More varied are the “day-to-day” tasks of 
board members, especially because they strongly 
depend on the characteristics of the organization, 
as well as how structured or unstructured they 
are. According to BoardSource (Anheier 2014), 
some typical tasks are to attend all board meet- 
ings and special events, to always be informed 
about the whole organization, to review agenda 
and supporting materials prior to meetings, to 
serve on committees or task forces and offer to 
take special assignments, to suggest possible 
nominees to the board, to keep up-to-date on 
developments in the organization’s field, to fol- 
low conflict of interest and confidentiality poli- 
cies, and in general to assist the board in carrying 
on its specific duties (1.e., Reviewing the organi- 
zation’s annual financial statement). 

Yet the typical board’s work goes beyond that 
of governance. Board members typically serve 
also as ambassadors who build relationships and 
generate good will, sponsors and representatives 
who advocate on behalf of the organization, 
trusted advisors and consultants who offer guid- 
ance to chief executive and staff, and resource 
developers who help the organization secure 
essential resources. 


Types of Boards 


As mentioned above, a wide variety of NGOs 
exist in different form -— _ associations, 
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cooperatives or foundations, just to mention 
three of the most common forms. Depending on 
the organization’s form and structure, different 
type of boards may result more or less proper to 
pursue their objectives. Five types of boards are 
common in nonprofit organizations (Worth 
2013). 


Elected boards are most common in 
membership-based organizations, such as 
associations, cooperative, or advocacy orga- 
nizations. Members are typically selected 
through a voting mechanism from within the 
organization. 

Self-perpetuating boards, instead, are typical in 
foundations, where there is no associational 
base. In this typology, board members leave 
the selection of new members to existing 
occupants of this role. In family foundations, 
boards are typically perpetuated through 
family members and based on a strong cha- 
risma and self-legitimization of the founder 
(Ricciuti 2015). 

Appointed boards are composed of members 
selected by some authority outside the 
organization — for this reason, it is difficult to 
find pure appointed boards unless for very 
specific types of nonprofit organizations, such 
as universities, colleges, or churches. 

Hybrid boards, more frequent, are a mix of elected 
or self-perpetuating boards and appointed 
boards; thus, they mix internal overview and 
external participation. 

Advisory boards or councils, finally, are here men- 
tioned although they do not substitute the 
board, but rather help it, that is, by offering 
expertise on technical issues. 


Conclusion 


The literature on NGOs and governance is 
extremely varied both because complex is the 
definition of NGOs and because governance is a 
multifaceted concept studies by several 
disciplines. 

There is no golden rule for the design of 
NGOs governance because it is dependent on 
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the organization’s history, tradition, composi- 
tion, and legal form. Nonetheless, the literature 
on corporate governance helps defining the major 
traits of the governance of organizations that 
can be suitably adapted to NGOs, although with 
some caveats and considering specific peculiari- 
ties: social mission, accountability, private 
decision-making, and enlarged view of 
stakeholders. 
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Synonyms 


Dirty hands; Integrity violation; Noble cause cor- 
ruption; State crime; Task-related rule-breaking 
behavior; White-collar crime 


Definition 


Noble cause corruption: “breaking fundamental 
laws, not for personal gain, but for a purpose 
that appeals to our basic moral sensibilities” 
(Delattre 2011, p. 211). 

Task-related rule-breaking behavior: “police 
officers breaking laws or formal internal rules in 
support of performing their lawful task” (Van 
Halderen and Kolthoff nd). 


Introduction 


Noble cause corruption is a concept well known in 
police studies. It refers to rule violations by police 
officers for “just” causes. Although the concept 
received scholarly attention for over several 
decades, the core features of noble cause corrup- 
tion have remained fairly unclear. This vagueness 
appears to have hampered theoretical develop- 
ment and empirical assessment of the phenome- 
non. Task-related rule-breaking behavior is a 
more refined alternative term which has been 
recently introduced to stimulate future 
(empirical) research. Both concepts and their dif- 
ferences are briefly described in this entry. It is 
shown how in other governmental organizations 
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and institutes the violation of rules for legitimate 
causes is also present. Overlap exists with differ- 
ent concepts which are studied in various scien- 
tific domains (e.g., white-collar crime, unethical 
behavior, and dirty hands). The last parts of this 
entry give insight into the potential causes of the 
behavior and the way it may develop on both an 
individual and organizational level over time. 

This entry is partly based on a related article 
which the authors wrote (Van Halderen and 
Kolthoff nd). 


Noble Cause Corruption, Coping 
with a Harsh Ethical Dilemma 


Noble cause corruption is the result of a renowned 
ethical dilemma in policing: acting in accordance 
with the rules and letting a criminal walk or break- 
ing the rules in order to get a thief, murderer, or 
rapist behind bars. The concept resembles the 
proverb “the end justifies the means.” Common 
examples can be found in detective novels or 
Hollywood movies. For instance, a “hero” detec- 
tive who uses illegal search methods falsifies evi- 
dence and violently” “punishes” perpetrators who 
escape conviction. Noble causes are legitimate 
goals benefitting society. Corruption refers to the 
evasion or violation of procedural constraints: 
organizational policy or law of due process 
(Caldero and Crank 2011; Crank et al. 2007). If 
there exists no other means than a dirty means, 
and the goal is unquestionably good, following or 
breaking the rules both have dire consequences. 
Hence, choosing between these two wrongs ren- 
ders finding an innocent and fair solution impos- 
sible (Klockars 1980). 

Although currently there exists only limited 
knowledge about the forms and frequency in 
which noble cause corruption is committed, it 
has been shown that it is not a fictional phenom- 
enon. One of the most famous and serious cases 
was disclosed by the Wood Royal Commission in 
Australia (Wood 1997). The commission investi- 
gated the obscure activities of the New South 
Wales (NSW) Police Service during the 
mid-1990s and revealed the existence of severe 
“entrenched” and “systemic” corruption. In a 
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wide variety of corruption cases examined by the 
commission, noble cause corruption raised its 
head. The commission, explicitly preferring the 
term process corruption, listed the following vio- 
lations (p. 68): 


— Lying under oath (perjury) 

— Planting evidence 

— Forcing confessions in the form of unsigned 
records of interview and falsified notebook 
records 

— Denying basic rights in respect of matters such 
as the use of a caution or incarceration for the 
purpose of interview 

— Assaults and pressure to persuade someone to 
confess 

— Manipulating evidence to present a better case 

— Posing as a solicitor to advise a suspect to 
cooperate 

— Manipulating the product of electronic inter- 
ception to delete anything that might prove to 
be embarrassing 

— Unofficial and unauthorized practices such as 
putting suspected street drug dealers on a train 
and “banning” them from an area 

— “Taxing” criminals who are perceived as stand- 
ing above the law 


The Wood Royal Commission (1996) 
interpreted the violations as striking at the heart 
of the criminal justice system. Not only 
discrediting the police organization but other 
related institutions, such as the courts, as well. If 
police officers systematically act if they are above 
the law, it is to be expected that the public loses its 
trust in the criminal justice system. Innocent peo- 
ple may be convicted, and criminals could be 
released because of breached procedural law. 
Noble cause corruption may severely damage 
the relationship between citizens and the state, 
seriously hampering the country’s government. 

Although the concept of noble cause corrup- 
tion received scholarly attention since the 1980s, 
with Delattre (2011) explicitly coming the term in 
1989, research on the phenomenon appears to be 
still in its infancy. As is also stated by Cooper 
(2012), most research on noble cause corruption 
is anecdotal (Caldero and Crank 2011; Klockars 
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1980), philosophical (Delattre 2011; Kleinig 
2002), or policy orientated (Harrison 1999; Miller 
1999; Newburn 2015; Punch 2000, 2009; 
Sunahara 2004). Empirical research has only 
been done in a limited fashion, with most assess- 
ments not having noble cause corruption as its 
main focus (Crank et al. 2007; Porter and 
Warrender 2009; Van Halderen and Lasthuizen 
2013) or being of an exploratory nature and nar- 
row scope (Goldschmidt and Anonymous 2008; 
Merrington et al. 2014). 

To this day, and in all likelihood one of the 
main causes of the phenomenon being 
underexamined, there has been no discussion in 
the literature about the core features of noble 
cause corruption. The concept is shrouded in a 
certain amount of vagueness. A clear and com- 
mon definition is absent. Noble cause corruption 
is often described using varying and “loose” terms 
that do not conflict but emphasize different 
aspects of the behavior. For instance, noble 
cause corruption has been described as a form of 
punishment for perceived criminals (Skogan and 
Meares 2004) to secure convictions or executed 
for organization gain (Porter and Warrender 
2009). Besides the diverse descriptions, the 
exact rules that need to be violated for an offence 
to be labeled noble cause corruption are unclear, 
and the terms “noble” and “corruption” have 
somewhat contradicting and confusing properties. 


Task-Related Rule-Breaking Behavior, 
an Alternative Concept 


Recently task-related rule-breaking behavior has 
been proposed as a more refined alternative term 
(Van Halderen and Kolthoff nd). It has been intro- 
duced to encourage more structured and interdis- 
ciplinary research on the phenomenon. Task- 
related rule-breaking behavior is defined as: 
police officers breaking laws or formal internal 
rules in support of performing their lawful task. 
The concept differs from noble cause corruption 
on the following elements: 


1. Norms violated. Noble cause corruption is 
about the violation of procedural law. Also, as 


2; 
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mentioned previously, department policy that 
implies some procedural constrain are viewed 
as part of the rules that relate to noble cause 
corruption (Caldero and Crank 2011; Crank 
et al. 2007). However, exact department rules 
or policies have not been specified. Thus, some 
lack of clarity remains regarding the bound- 
aries of the concept. To minimize any confu- 
sion, task-related rule-breaking behavior 
concerns the violations of formal internal 
rules and national and international legislation 
(e.g., the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights). The formal internal rules are bound 
to three criteria: they are generally applied 
within the police organization (individual 
agreements are excluded), they have been 
communicated by a formal authority figure 
within the organization, and their violation is 
subject to disciplinary sanction (e.g., formal 
reprimand or dismissal from the police 
Service). 

Covering the entire police mission. Noble 
cause corruption seems to be confined to law 
enforcement (1.e., crime fighting). In general, 
however, the police in Western countries have 
a mandate which goes beyond law enforce- 
ment and includes order maintenance and pro- 
viding service or assistance to the public (e.g., 
crowd control, emergency first aid, and recov- 
ering missing goods) (Broadhurst and Davies 
2008; Dempsey and Forst 2009). Task-related 
rule-breaking behavior is about the entire 
police task and includes violations such as 
abusing interfering bystanders in an accident 
area or reckless driving while rushing to an 
emergency situation. 


. The intention to do “good,” a personal utilitar- 


lan perspective on what is “just” for the 
greatest number of people (Harrison 1999), is 
no longer seen as the primary explanation for 
the behavior. Other variables may also play a 
crucial role in the onset and development of the 
behavior, ranging from unfamiliarity with the 
law to severe peer pressure. Thus, task-related 
rule-breaking behavior is less narrowly 
focused than noble cause corruption and 
allows for the examination of alternative influ- 
ential factors and mechanisms. This also 
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warrants the use of the label task-related rule- 
breaking behavior, in which the noble cause is 
no longer mentioned. 


Similar Phenomenon in Other Public 
Organizations 


The concepts of task-related rule-breaking behav- 
ior and noble cause corruptions are defined in 
such a way that they are only applicable to police 
work. Nevertheless, the core of both 
concepts — violations in the benefit of society 
and/or the organization — is not specific to policing 
but is behavior which also occurs in other public 
organizations and institutes. In the literature, these 
behaviors in other parts of government have 
received various labels (see: Van Halderen and 
Kolthoff nd). 

In the discipline of public administration the 
phenomenon is often understood as a specific type 
of integrity violation, which in itself may also be 
labeled as a form of unethical behavior or public 
misconduct (Lasthuizen et al. 2011; Van der Wal 
et al. 2006). Based on a categorization of integrity 
violations within the police organization by 
Huberts (1998), a broad typology was developed 
for use in (local) government organizations 
(Lasthuizen et al. 2011). Two types of violations 
were categorized which may be committed to 
further one’s task. The first is termed improper 
use of authority and is described as the use of 
unlawful and/or improper means to reach organi- 
zational objectives. The second type is labeled 
misuse and manipulation of information and con- 
cerns the intentional or unintentional abuse of 
information. It is conceivable that society or the 
organization could benefit from violations in this 
category, at least in the short term. For example, 
public officials may break inter-agency informa- 
tion sharing protocols in order to find a quick 
solution to a pressing social problem or conceal 
negative information to secure the department’s 
image. 

In the discipline of criminology the concept of 
white-collar crime overlaps greatly with the phe- 
nomenon described, especially its subtype state 
crime (Payne 2013). State crime consists of 
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unlawful acts committed on behalf of the state or 
specific governmental agencies. Offences for per- 
sonal gain are excluded (Kauzlarich et al. 2001, 
2003). Important in this context is the concept of 
trust. State crime, and white-collar crime in gen- 
eral, can be seen as a violation of trust (Friedrichs 
2010; Kauzlarich et al. 2003). At worst, state 
crime completely erodes the public expectation 
that government officials or agencies will decently 
fulfill legitimate objectives. State crime has many 
forms, the most serious being war crimes such as 
the Nazi holocaust, the recruitment of child sol- 
diers by government forces in Eritrea, and the 
systematic torture and abuse of Iraqi prisoners in 
Abu Ghraib (Rothe 2009). Closer to the theme 
discussed, however, are less atrocious offences 
committed by governmental agencies. For 
instance, the FBI unlawfully disrupted the activi- 
ties of political groups and the CIA assisted in the 
blackmail of foreign leaders (Friedrichs 2010). 
State crime can be committed in all sorts of gov- 
ernment organizations and by all sorts of public 
officials. 

The last noteworthy concept is that of dirty 
hands. The concept has been studied and debated 
for over several decades in philosophy and polit- 
ical science. The current debate around the con- 
cept was started by Walzer (1973) in his article 
“Political Action: The Problem of Dirty Hands.” 
The term dirty hands is derived from a play of the 
same name by Jean-Paul Satre (“Les mains 
sales”). The concept explains an ethical dilemma 
in political decision-making. The ethical dilemma 
itself has been the topic of discussion far longer, 
even going back to ancient Greece (De Wijze 
2005). Dirty hands refers to situations of 
conflicting values, a means-ends dilemma very 
similar to noble cause corruption. Stocker (1990, 
p. 9) described the behavior as “acts that are 
justified, even obligatory, but none the less 
wrong and shameful.” These acts may simulta- 
neously be praised and punished (De Wijze 
2013). Politics is an area particularly vulnerable 
for dirty hands behavior. Political decisions can 
greatly affect the wellbeing (social, economic, 
physical, etc.) of the population governed, for a 
short or a long time. The burden resting on poli- 
ticians in crisis or war situations seems especially 
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heavy. Such events can be highly unpredictable 
and finding a solution is often acute. The vulner- 
ability of politics is also due to the relative ease in 
which extremely bad things can be committed. 
Politicians command state resources and take 
decisions about life or death (e.g., starting a war) 
(Archard 2012). The concept of dirty hands 
received a central position in the scholarly debate 
on the moral aspects of torture (Van Erp 2013; 
Yemini 2014). 


Explaining Task-Related Rule-Breaking 
Behavior 


Since the concept of task-related rule-breaking 
behavior has not yet been the subject of empirical 
investigation, the literature on closely related con- 
cepts (noble cause corruption, integrity violations, 
state crime, etc.) is currently the most helpful in 
gaining a deeper understanding of the factors that 
potentially influence the behavior. What is clear 
from the research on related concepts is that the 
behavior is generally caused by a cluster of fac- 
tors. Specifying the influential factors involved is 
complex, and gaining a good insight in their inter- 
play seems even harder. 

One way to understand the manner in which 
multiple factors lead to task-related rule-breaking 
behavior are JNUS conditions introduced by 
Mackie (1965, 2002) (see: Huberts and De Graaf 
2014). Mackie argued that a combination of 
“Insufficient” but “Necessary” factors produces a 
certain effect. Each factor on its own does not 
generate the result but is an indispensable part of 
the causal process. The combination itself is 
“Unnecessary,” but “Sufficient.” Meaning that 
another cluster of influential factors may lead to 
the same result. For example, in an attempt to 
solve a murder case a police detective unlawfully 
breaks into a home to search for incriminating 
evidence. The detective is highly motivated to 
find the killer, is skeptical about procedural law, 
is experienced in lock picking, and the control by 
his superiors is limited. None of these factors is 
sufficient for the break in to happen, but their 
combination explains the detective’s unlawful 
behavior. In another situation, a different set of 
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“Insufficient” but “Necessary” factors may lead to 
this type of violation. 

Different influential factors, and different com- 
binations of these factors, are ostensibly related to 
different types of task-related rule-breaking 
behavior. Breaking into the home of a suspected 
killer will be connected to other motives and fac- 
tors than abusing an annoying bystander at a traf- 
fic accident. In general the influential factors are 
located at three different levels: the individual 
police officer (micro level), the police organiza- 
tion (meso level), and the society (macro level) 
(Huberts and De Graaf 2014). Examples of indi- 
vidual factors are personality structure (Lee and 
Ashton 2014), individual value orientation 
(Caldero and Crank 2011; Rokeach 1973), emo- 
tions (Martinko et al. 2002; Neuman and Baron 
1998), and the amount of professional experience 
(Delattre 2011; Klockars 1980; Paoline and Terrill 
2007). The organization can stimulate task-related 
rule-breaking behavior by, for instance, imposing 
overambitious performance targets (Sharpe 
1995), exercising limited control (Punch 2009), 
or facilitating organizational subcultures in which 
“loyalty” is more highly valued than “integrity” 
(Westmarland 2005). Societal factors which could 
contribute to task-related rule-breaking behavior 
are diverse as well, ranging from unrealistic pub- 
lic expectations concerning the reduction of crime 
(Terpstra and Van der Vijver 2005), and legal 
standards that do not fit real-life policing (Punch 
1985), to judges condoning “creative” police 
investigation practices (Punch 2009), and new 
crime forms for which conventional police 
methods do not seem to be well suited (Huberts 
and Naeyé 2005). 


The Dynamic Nature of Task-Related 
Rule-Breaking Behavior 


Task-related rule-breaking behavior appears to be 
dynamic in nature. The behavior can evolve on 
both an individual and an organizational level. 
The violations of individual police officers may 
change in frequency and severity over time, and 
the behavior could spread throughout the organi- 
zation or slowly disappear. In the literature on 
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police corruption the development of the behavior 
on an individual level is often metaphorically 
described as the “slippery slope.” This metaphor 
is used to illustrate how corrupt behavior may start 
off quite innocent (e.g., a police officer accepting 
a free meal) and develops to serious forms of 
unlawful behavior (Kleinig 1996; Sherman 
1982). Corruption on an organizational level is 
often understood as a collective undertaking 
which could become, at worst, completely embed- 
ded in the structure and culture of an organization 
(see: Ashforth and Anand 2003; Brief et al. 2001; 
Palmer 2008, 2012). Ashforth and colleagues 
(2008, p. 671) view corruption, also metaphori- 
cally, as an infectious process: 


Corruption is both a state and a process. The con- 
cept of corruption reflects not just the corrupt 
behavior of any single individual — defined as the 
illicit use of one’s position or power for perceived 
personal or collective gain — but also the dangerous, 
virus like “infection” of a group, organization, or 
industry. If corrupt individual acts are left 
unchecked, they can spread to other individuals 
and magnify in scope and audacity, in ways that 
can eventually transcend individuals and groups 
and become embedded in the very culture of an 
organization and industry. 


The development of rule violations within an 
organization and on an individual level both con- 
sist of different phases (Palmer 2008, 2012; Sher- 
man 1982). Although the relationship between the 
individual and organizational level has not 
received much scholarly attention, two processes 
seem to play a crucial role in the development of 
the behavior on both levels. 

The first is the “rationalization” of mis- 
behavior. Rationalizations are psychological strat- 
egies that are used to neutralize negative feelings 
concerning past or future wrongdoing (e.g., guilt, 
shame, and regret). Rationalizing a wrongful act 
hides the erosion of one’s moral identity by reduc- 
ing the dissonance between a self-image of being 
virtuous and behaving immorally. It 1s a defense 
mechanism against self-blame and allows every- 
day people to commit offences without perceiving 
themselves as deviant, corrupt, or criminal 
(Anand et al. 2004; Ashforth and Anand 2003; 
Umphress and Bingham 2011; Weaver 2006). 
Examples of rationalizations which may be used 
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by police officers to neutralize the stress associ- 
ated with task-related rule-breaking behavior are 
denying the existence of a victim (“He deserved to 
be punished.”’), the denial of injury (“I did not 
really harm anyone.”’), and appealing to higher- 
order values (“Because of my assertive actions 
new crimes were prevented.”) (see: Anand 
et al. 2004). The use of euphemistic language is 
often part of rationalizing wrongdoing. Unethical 
acts can (partly) lose their vileness by describing 
them using “innocent” words and phrases. Even 
the most severe inhumanities can be “sanitized” 
by using euphemistic language (Bandura 1999). 
In the Nazi Holocaust, for instance, the killing of 
Jews was reframed as “special treatment,” “evac- 
uation,’ and the well-known “final solution” 
(Adams and Balfour 2004, p. 18). 

Socialization into the behavior is the second 
crucial process in the evolution of rule violations. 
The socialization process, in which newcomers 
are familiarized with the values, norms, and 
beliefs of their new primary group, is aimed at 
testing and altering the newcomer’s attitude 
towards the violations committed by the group. 
Rationalizations, euphemistic language, and 
gradual habituation play an important role in 
this process. The newcomer’s identity as an eth- 
ical person 1s supported by the group, with him or 
her learning to interpret the violations as admis- 
sible or even desirable. Peer pressure may be 
significant with encouragement to act in a certain 
way and punishment when feelings of doubt are 
displayed (Anand et al. 2004; Ashforth and 
Anand 2003). The police organization seems 
susceptible to these kinds of socializations pro- 
cesses. Some units or groups may have devel- 
oped subcultures in which violations such as 
task-related rule-breaking behavior are routine 
or normal (see: Punch 1985, 2009). Socializing 
newcomers into the behavior is crucial for the 
continued existence of such a subculture 
(Ashforth and Anand 2003). Remarkable is also 
how the training program for police recruits may 
facilitate socialization into rule-breaking. With 
“war stories” told by academy instructors and 
field trainings officers showing how real policing 
differs from the books (Caldero and Crank 2011; 
Sherman 1982). 
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Conclusion 


Police officers violating rules for legitimate 
causes is still an underexamined phenomenon. 
The phenomenon is complex and has many facets 
that require additional scholarly attention. Cur- 
rently many (basic) questions remain unanswered, 
for instance: In which forms does the behavior 
manifest itself? How frequent do officers commit 
these types of violations? Are there patterns and 
trends in its frequency? Which factors influence 
the behavior? And how do these factors relate to 
each other and relate to different forms of the 
behavior? Does an individual slippery slope 
exists? Can the behavior be of a collective nature, 
and how does it develop within the organization? 
The recent introduction of the concept of task- 
related rule-breaking Behavior can be viewed as 
a first step towards studying the phenomenon in a 
more structured and interdisciplinary fashion. It 
explicitly allows for the incorporation of research 
findings on closely related concepts, such as state 
crime or integrity violations. Research done on 
these concepts is currently one of the most valu- 
able information sources for gaining a deeper 
understanding of task-related rule-breaking 
behavior (Van Halderen and Kolthoff nd). 

In a practical sense task-related rule-breaking 
behavior provides a challenge for the police orga- 
nization. How should the organization cope with 
police officers committing these types of viola- 
tions? As is often the case, “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” Increasing the 
familiarity of police officers with the phenomenon 
and its potential causes appears to be one way to 
reduce the amount of task-related rule-breaking 
behavior within a police team or unit. Hence, 
research on task-related rule-breaking behavior 
also has important practical implications, and con- 
sidering the many related concepts even appears 
useful for other governmental organizations. 
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Synonyms 
Economic and social council 


As defined originally by United Nations 
ECOSOC resolution 288[X], Article 71, 1950, 
(Some authors assert that the term non- 
governmental organization was first coined in 
1945 when the United Nations was created. See, 
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for example, Davies (2014)) a nongovernmental 
organization (NGO) is: “Any international orga- 
nization which is not established by intergovern- 
mental agreement shall be considered as a 
nongovernmental organization ” (United Nations 
ECOSOC resolution 288[X], Article 71, 1950). 
A second commonly used definition is: “A group 
brought together by common aims and with a 
basic organizational structure; it does not rely 
upon governments for its formation or for most 
of the resources of its continued existence, and it 
is not profit-making in its aim” (Archer 1998: 
1504). Neither of these definitions, however, is 
satisfactory for most any purpose because 
NGOs, in their large variety, do not always fit 
nicely within the confines of a single definition. 
Yet, it is impossible to study or inventory 
NGOs without clear agreement about what 
they are. In order to approach a comprehensive 
understanding of what NGOs are, we first explore 
two other interrelated and overlapping concepts: 
civil society and nonprofit organization. We 
then turn to an elaboration of the distinctive 
features of nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) and international nongovernmental orga- 
nizations (INGOs). 


Civil Society 


There are widely ranging views about what civil 
society (Orchard 2016: 225—235) and civil society 
organizations are and are not. For example, civil 
society has been construed as a society similar to 
what Alexis de Tocqueville described in 1840 — a 
world consisting of voluntary organizations and 
associations through which individuals become 
part of something larger than themselves, contrib- 
ute to the public good, and learn how to be good 
citizens (Tocqueville 1840). In this sense, civil 
society 1s “the realm of organized social life that 
is voluntary, self-generating, (largely) self- 
supporting, autonomous from the state, and 
bound by a legal order or set of shared rules” 
(Diamond 1994: 5). Yet, many nonprofit organi- 
zations that are often labeled “civil society orga- 
nizations” are businesslike, professionally staffed 
and run, service providers with no members or 
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volunteers, and are predominantly dependent on 
revenue from government contracts and grants. 
To begin this exploration of civil society, we rely 
on the Johns Hopkins Global Society Index 
(Salamon and Wojciech Sokolowski 2004a; 
Salamon et al. 2004). This index is useful for 
understanding civil society across contexts because 
although there are common elements, civil socie- 
ties look different from country to country (See, for 
example, a discussion of the linkage between the 
concepts of civil society, nonprofit organization, 
and private government in Mendel (2010)). The 
conceptual and operational considerations that 
went into the construction of the “Global Civil 
Society Index” are valuable underpinnings for an 
understanding of NGOs. At a conceptual level: 
There seems to be a reasonable consensus about its 
[civil society’s] central core. That core consists of 
the basic private associational life of a society — the 
private associations and organizations that operate 
more or less outside the confines of the state and 
business as well as of the family, though they may 
receive aid and support from all of these. Such 
“intermediary” institutions function as the social 
glue of society. They bring people together for 
joint activity without the need for official auspices. 
They thus provide vehicles for the individual initia- 
tive for the common good, or at least for the com- 
mon good as perceived by some reasonable 


segment of the community. (op cit. Lester 
M. Salamon and S. Wojciech Sokolowski, 3) 


The conceptual, structural, and operational fea- 
tures of civil society organizations that Johns 
Hopkins arrived at for the inclusion of organiza- 
tions in its index are: 
The set of (1) formal or informal organizations or 
structured relationships among people that are 
(2) private (i.e., not part of the apparatus of the 


state), (3) not profit-distributing, (4) self-governing, 
and (5) voluntarily constituted and supported. 


Construction of a “Global Civil Society Index,” 
however, requires advancing ideas from concepts 
(i.e., features) to reality by identifying specific 
criteria by which to judge civil society organiza- 
tions. The Johns Hopkins major criteria for orga- 
nizations to be considered civil society 
organizations are: 


The presence of informal as well as formal 
organizations 
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The mobilization of significant voluntary effort in 
addition to paid employment 

A diverse fiscal base that includes fees, charges, 
and public sector support in addition to philan- 
thropy and private giving 

The importance of contextual factors, such as an 
enabling legal environment and a climate of 
popular support, in shaping the sector’s 
development 

The variety of functions these organizations per- 
form, including both “expressive” functions 
and “service” functions 

The diverse forms that civil society takes in dif- 
ferent countries and regions (op cit. Lester 
M. Salamon and S. Wojciech Sokolowski, 
66, 67) 


These criteria make it apparent why many 
totalitarian states place restrictions on the forma- 
tion and operations of civil society organizations 
when they can easily become breeding grounds, 
support systems, and collective voices for people 
who hold views that are contrary to the state and 
its policies. For example, the massive migration 
from rural western provinces to the industrialized 
eastern provinces in China overwhelmed the gov- 
ernment’s ability to provide services. Therefore, 
despite pervasive governmental distrust of civil 
society organizations, the government reportedly 
permitted civil society organizations in the Pearl 
River Delta area to provide service functions — but 
never expressive functions or mobilization of sig- 
nificant voluntary efforts that might lead to civil 
unrest (Ma (2006); Benjamin Read and Robert 
Pekkanen explain why civil society organizations 
have varying types and degrees of freedom in 
different East and Southeast Asia countries, in 
(2009) and Ma (2002: 305-328). 


Nonprofit Organization 


As with the concepts of civil society and civil 
society organization, there is a vast array of defi- 
nitions of nonprofit organization. Most definitions 
take a negative approach by describing what a 
nonprofit organization is not and what it is not 
allowed to do. For example, nonprofit 
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organizations in the United States do not have 
owners, they may not distribute profits 
(or surpluses), and most types of nonprofit orga- 
nizations may not engage in political campaigns. 
On the other hand, definitions that focus on the 
positive aspects of what nonprofit organizations 
do and how they make the world a better place 
inherently tend to be lengthier and more complex 
but are much more useful for describing the spirit 
and essence of nonprofit organizations (Ott and 
Dicke 2016; see also Lohmann 1989: 367-383). 
This type of definitions tends to emphasize the 
aspirations, goals, and activities that nonprofit 
organizations encourage and enable people from 
all walks of life to seek and engage in. In essence 
and in concept, a nonprofit sector is a civil society, 
and a nonprofit organization is a civil society 
organization. 

As with civil society as explained in the previ- 
ous section, advancing from concept to useful 
definitions requires criteria to assess which orga- 
nizations are nonprofit organizations. Two widely 
respected scholars of the nonprofit sector have 
proposed somewhat overlapping but quite differ- 
ent criteria: Peter Frumkin and Kirsten 
A. Gronbjerg. Frumkin identifies: 


three fundamental features of the disparate entities 
that constitute the nonprofit and voluntary sector . . . 
that connect these widely divergent entities: (1) they 
do not coerce participation, (2) they operate without 
distributing profits to stakeholders, and (3) they 
exist without simple and clear lines of ownership 
and accountability. (Frumkin 2002: 3) 


Grenbjerg’s five major factors that make the non- 
profit sector distinctive include: 


First, the sector operates under private, not public 
auspices. 


Second, the sector operates under a particular 
ownership structure in which there are no formal 
ownership rights, with corresponding implications 
for the exercise of property rights and lack of access 
to equity finance. 


Third, the sector is rooted in voluntarism. 


Fourth, the sector’s purpose involves substan- 
tive rationality — the achievement of particular mis- 
sions and substantive goals — not just profit for the 
sake of profit or reelection to political office ... 
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Finally, the nonprofit sector operates with a par- 
ticular type of technology. By and large, it does not 
produce things or process cases or transactions but 
seeks to change people — their views, values, behav- 
iors, and/or knowledge. (Gronbjerg 2016: xiv, xv) 


Comparing Frumkin’s fundamental features 
with Gronbjerg’s major factors in table form: 


Frumkin’s three 
fundamental features of 
organizations in the 
nonprofit sector 


Grenbjerg’s five major 
factors that make the 
nonprofit sector distinctive 


Non-coercive Rooted in voluntarism 
participation 
They do not distribute 


profits to stakeholders 


No formal ownership 
rights with implications 
for lack of access to equity 
finance 


No formal ownership 
rights 


Do not have simple and 
clear lines of ownership 


and accountability Operate under private, not 
public auspices 


Purpose involves 
substantive rationality, not 
just profit for the sake of 
profit 


Seek to change people, 
their views, values, 
behaviors, and/or 
knowledge 


Frumkin’s and Gronbjerg’s criteria overlap on 
the issues of ownership, distribution of profits, 
and lines of accountability — by inference. 
Frumkin readily acknowledges that his first fun- 
damental feature, non-coercive participation, 
does not eliminate many organizations from inclu- 
sion. To indicate how blurred the boundaries 
around the nonprofit sector can be, consider the 
common practice in the United States of requiring 
persons convicted of minor crimes to do commu- 
nity service. If convicts are required to “volun- 
teer” with a nonprofit food bank as part of their 
sentences, does this coerced participation place 
the food bank outside the nonprofit sector? Obvi- 
ously, for most of us, it would not. 

Grenbjerg’s third major factor, “rooted in vol- 
untarism,” is more expansive than Frumkin’s first 
fundamental feature but still is blurred. If the 
services of a nonprofit are exclusively delivered 
by professionally trained and paid staff, is the 
organization outside the scope of the nonprofit 
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sector? Probably not. The point is clear, however: 
all criteria or boundaries that attempt to separate 
organizations in the nonprofit sector from organi- 
zations in the other sectors — government agencies 
and for-profit businesses — cannot be absolute. 
They must be somewhat conditional. 

Grenbjerg’s fourth and fifth criteria shift from 
“negatives” to “positives” as she attempts to cap- 
ture the essence or spirit of nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Nonprofit organizations value money, just 
as businesses and government agencies do. The 
differences are important. Private businesses do 
things, create things, and sell things in order to 
provide financial gains to their owners. In con- 
trast, nonprofit organizations need money in order 
to be able to do things that help them achieve their 
mission — to “change people, their views, values, 
behaviors and knowledge” (ibid., xv). Money is 
the reason for a business to exist. Money is a 
necessary resource for a nonprofit organization 
to make some aspects of the world a better place. 

Finally, Gronbjerg’s first major factor is 
“operates under private, not public auspices.” 
Legally, nonprofit organizations in the United 
States are a special type of private corporation. 
They are incorporated under the laws of a state, 
and as such, they operate under the laws and 
jurisdiction of a state. In addition, many types of 
nonprofits benefit from tax-exempt status at both 
the state and federal level. Reporting requirements 
to the state and federal government, however, are 
usually limited to annual financial reports 
(Nonprofit organizations that successfully apply 
for tax exemption and/or tax deductibility with the 
US government and/or the state of incorporation 
are subject to more extensive reporting require- 
ments, but still do not operate under the auspices 
of a government. See, for example, the Commerce 
Clearing House’s annual United States Master 
Tax Guide, Hopkins 2016, 2017). Despite their 
legal relationships with state and federal govern- 
ments, nonprofits do not operate under public 
auspices. This distinction is important but tricky 
in the United States and more so in totalitarian 
states. For example, if a nonprofit in the United 
States receives a large majority of its revenue from 
government through contracts and grants, does 
the nonprofit operate independent of public 
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(government) auspices? Dependence on a single 
or very limited number of revenue sources usually 
requires a nonprofit organization to adopt policies, 
procedures, and accounting/financial practices 
similar to those of the funder, and as a result, the 
nonprofit may “look” a lot like a government 
agency. 

Having explored the related concepts of civil 
society and nonprofit organization, we now turn 
our attention to nongovernmental organization. 


Nongovernmental Organization (NGO) 


The difference between nonprofit organizations 
(NPOs) and NGOs is slim. However, the term 
“NGO” is not typically applied to U.S.-based non- 
profit organizations. Generally, the NGO label is 
given to organizations operating on an international 
level although some countries classify their own 
civil society groups as NGOs. 

NGO activities include, but are not limited to, envi- 
ronmental, social, advocacy and human rights 
work. They can work to promote social or political 
change on a broad scale or very locally. NGOs play 
a critical part in developing society, improving 
communities, and promoting citizen participation. 
(Grantspace, a service of the Foundation Center, 
New York, NY. _ http://grantspace.org/tools/ 
knowledge-base/Resources-for-Non-U.S.-Grantsee 
kers/ngo-definition-and-role. Retrieved 01/02/ 
2016) 


In other words, NGOs are essentially the same 
entities as nonprofit organizations and civil soci- 
ety organizations— but they operate outside of the 
United States. For some reason, the United States 
prefers the term “nonprofit,” whereas the rest of 
the world prefers “nongovernmental.” Another 
difference is that NGOs operate under the laws 
of the country in which they were incorporated or 
in which they operate. To the degree that there is 
agreement about the definition of civil society 
organizations and nonprofit organizations, there 
is also agreement about the definition of non- 
governmental organizations. 

As the quotation from the Foundation Center’s 
GrantSpace (above) indicates, there are two major 
types of NGOs, those that operate within a coun- 
try (other than the United States) and those that 
operate internationally. Usually, NGO refers to a 
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domestic NGO — an NGO that operates within a 
country. When an NGO operates internationally, it 
is usually referred to as an INGO, or international 
nongovernmental organization, but not always. 
Often, INGOs provide financial support, technical 
assistance, and other related resources to NGOs 
for the purpose of advancing society, strengthen- 
ing communities, and enabling citizen participa- 
tion within a country. 

Because Salamon and Sokolowski’s Johns 
Hopkins Index that was introduced earlier is 
intended to serve as a Global Index, whereas the 
Grenbjerg and Frumkin criteria are for US non- 
profits, we now compare the Johns Hopkins 
criteria with those of Gronbjerg and Frumkin. 


Salamon and 


Sokolowski’s Grenbjerg’s Frumkin’s three 
major factors for | five major fundamental 
inclusion in the factors that features of 
Johns Hopkins make the organizations in 
Index of Global | nonprofit sector | the nonprofit 
Civil Society distinctive sector 

The presence of 

informal as 

well as formal 

organizations 

Significant Rooted in Non-coercive 
voluntary effort | voluntarism participation 


in addition to 
paid 
employment 
Multiple sources 
of income, 
including 
earned, public 
support, and 
donated 


Private, not part 
of the 

apparatus of the 
state 


Contextual 
factors, e.g., 
legal 
environment 
and 

popular support 


Operate under 
private, not 
public auspices 


Voluntarily 

constituted and 

supported 

Purpose 
involves 
substantive 


They perform 
expressive 
functions and 


(continued) 


Salamon and 
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Sokolowski’s Gronbjerg’s Frumkin’s three 
major factors for | five major fundamental 
inclusion in the factors that features of 
Johns Hopkins make the organizations in 
Index of Global | nonprofit sector | the nonprofit 
Civil Society distinctive sector 
service rationality, not 
functions just profit for 
the sake of 
profit 
Seek to change 
people, their 
views, values, 
behaviors, 
and/or 
knowledge 
They vary in 
different 
countries and 
regions 
Not profit No formal They do not 
distributing ownership distribute profits 
rights to stakeholders 
with 
implications for 
the lack of 
access to equity 
finance 
No formal Do not have 
ownership simple and clear 
rights lines of 
ownership and 
accountability 
Self-governing 


When combined, the three sets of criteria rep- 
resent a rather comprehensive, probably not very 
controversial, and practical definition of an NGO. 
Neither Grenbjerg nor Frumkin is likely to object 
to the inclusion of several of the Johns Hopkins 
criteria: informal and formal organizations, con- 
textual factors, variance among countries and 
regions, and self-governing. 


— Informal as well as formal organizations: 
Many NGOs and nonprofit organizations do 
not file for incorporation with their state 
governments — they simply exist with no legal 
status. This criterion was likely so obvious as 
to be overlooked. 

— Contextual factors and variance among coun- 
tries and regions: Laws and cultural factors 
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strongly influence the structure, purposes, and 
functions of NGOs and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and laws and cultural factors vary 
among states and nations. 

— Self-governing: This criterion represents a sig- 
nificant problem in some parts of the world but 
not in the United States (for Grenbjerg and 
Frumkin). It is common for authoritarian gov- 
ernments to govern and/or tightly control NGOs. 


Likewise, Salamon and Sokolowski are not 
likely to object to including the Grenbjerg and 
Frumkin criteria of no formal ownership rights 
and no distribution of profits, although there may 
be nations where NGO laws do not require these 
features. 

In many countries, it is not possible to know 
how many NGOs exist or what types of functions 
they perform (Comparisons among estimates about 
the size and magnitude of the nonprofit sector in 
some countries should be made only with consid- 
erable caution. There is not widespread agreement 
on terms or what should be included. See Salamon 
and Wojciech Sokolowski 2004b). Estimates about 
their magnitude usually are extrapolated from 
reports of government agencies and international 
organizations such as the United Nations, the 
World Bank, and the Organization of Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 

The size, resources, aspirations, and influence 
of NGOs in countries around most of the globe 
have expanded so rapidly and comprehensively 
since the 1970s that some observers refer to this 
growth as “an associational revolution” (Edwards 
2009; Salamon and Wojciech Sokolowski 2004b). 
NGOs have become important social, economic, 
and in some instances political actors in some less 
developed nations as well as in more developed 
nations (For examples, see Chen 2013; Hearn 
2007: 1095-1110; Gugerty 2010: 1087—1112; 
Mirabella et al. 2007: 110S—135S). “NGOs 
today are vitally important in providing additional 
checks on the legislative and executive branches 
of government. . .. [and] come to enjoy an impres- 
sive amount of influence over government policy- 
making and to play an important role in building 
civil society” (Eizenstat 2004: 15). Lester 
Salamon and his colleagues also note that a: 
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“global associational revolution” is underway 
around the world, a massive upsurge of organized 
private, voluntary activity in virtually every corner 
of the globe.... Known variously as the “non- 
profit,” the “civil society,” ... the “NGO,” or the 
“charitable sector,” this set of institutions includes 
within it a sometimes bewildering array of entities. 
(Salamon et al. 2004: 3) 


The structure, governance, financing, permit- 
ted activities, and public acceptance of domestic 
NGOs vary greatly among countries. The roles 
they play in any given nation depend mostly on 
the government’s views about its own purposes 
and its institutions. For example, to the degree that 
a government views its role as a servant of the 
people, voluntary organizations (NGOs) are likely 
to be vibrant actors. In contrast, a government that 
seeks to control its population through the use of 
power usually will not permit robust NGOs. 

Particularly in totalitarian or authoritarian soci- 
eties, governments may attempt to control not 
only political and economic activities but also in 
the social, religious, and family spheres. These 
forms of government often oppose the existence 
of independent nongovernmental organizations 
(Ma 2002: 306). A government may overtly sup- 
press the formation or operations of NGOs, or it 
may decide to provide services directly that in 
other countries may be contracted out to NGOs — 
thereby depriving NGOs of revenue sources 
needed to survive. “In the extreme, the state can 
proscribe NPOs, nationalize them, or prohibit 
consumers from using their services.... Thus, 
while the nonprofit sector flourishes at the will 
of the government, its existence also limits the 
power of the state in democratic societies (Smith 
1998: 218) 

Even a country such as China that has histori- 
cally tightly controlled NGOs out of concern for 
social unrest vacillates as political circumstances 
and concerns change. China 


has been downsizing, transferring many economic 
and social responsibilities to a variety of social 
groups. ... The first and essential step in this strat- 
egy was for the government to legalize and to pro- 
mote nongovernmental organizations. Once they 
became legal and gained government support, dor- 
mant SOs [social organizations, shehui tuanti] were 
revitalized and new ones launched. (Stoddard 2012, 
see also Anheier 2014) 
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International Nongovernmental 
Organization (INGO) 


During the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
a government’s primary responsibility was to pro- 
tect citizens against external threats and internal 
disorder. 


Other aspects of public life could be left to the 
family or to organized groups not directly under 
governmental control.... As governments 
increased their involvement in building the founda- 
tions of an international society with rules and 
norms for activities such as trade and commerce, 
travel and transport, health services and even war- 
fare, so the potential arose for international non- 
governmental organizations (INGOs). These 
bodies represented nongovernmental organizations 
working across frontiers to particular ends. (op. cit. 
Dichter 1999: 40) 


The primary functions of most INGOs are to 
transfer resources from more developed countries 
to less developed countries for humanitarian assis- 
tance, development assistance, and/or recovery 
and rehabilitation purposes or to advocate. 
A few well-known examples of assistance-type 
INGOs include Save the Children International, 
Oxfam International, Medicines San Frontières, 
and CARE International. Examples of INGOs 
that are predominantly dedicated to advocacy 
include Amnesty International, Greenpeace, and 
World Wildlife Federation. Some INGOs engage 
in both assistance and advocacy. 

The number and activities of INGOs burst onto 
the global scene in the 1970s and 1980s largely 
because the governments of the United States and 
a few other developed countries decided to use 
INGOs as their intermediaries in delivering for- 
eign aid, development assistance, and humanitar- 
ian relief particularly in less developed nations. 
For instance, INGOs permitted the US govern- 
ment to have “clean hands” as they attempted to 
keep newly emerging nations from opting for 
alliance with the then-Soviet Union. The use of 
private institutions to alleviate poverty and stim- 
ulate popular participation in the civic life of these 
societies became a major objective of US foreign 
policy (Anheier 2014). 

In addition to governments’ foreign aid poli- 
cies, other factors that have influenced INGOs in 
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their assistance efforts include the post 9/11 secu- 
rity environment; pressure from funders to 
increase staff professionalism and accountability; 
increasing political influence and advocacy by 
INGOs; the effects and aftereffects of the great 
recession of 2008’ ongoing conflicts in Afghani- 
stan and other countries in the Middle East; state 
failures in, for example, Cambodia and Africa; 
and many weakened legal, financial, and cultural 
barriers to INGOS. 


INGOs themselves, have accounted for between 
$60 billion and $65 billion in aid to developing 
countries annually for about the past decade.... 
An OECD [Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development] estimate for 1994 is that 
$5.7 billion in aid to developing countries passes 
through NGOs. (op cit. Stoddard 2012) 


Helmut Anheier has identified a cluster of fac- 
tors and trends that together help to explain the 
explosive growth and influence of INGOs up into 
the second decade of the twenty-first century 
although at a lower rate in the most recent years. 
They include (op cit. Anheier 2014: 471, 472): 


— INGOs are rapidly gaining favor with individ- 
ual, foundation, and corporate donors around 
the globe. 

— High-profile humanitarian disasters, such as 
the devastating 2009 earthquake in Haiti and 
floods in Pakistan in 2010 with heavy publicity 
due to the development of international media, 
including the Internet, which provided nearly 
instantaneous information about international 
disasters and emergencies worldwide. 

— The end of the Cold War and many regional 
conflicts that had been fueled by the Cold War 
opened doors for INGOs into countries that 
had been closed. 

— New opportunities for INGOS in the global 
governance system including INGOs gaining 
access to United Nations-organized conferences 
and summits and the growing influence of “par- 
allel summits” for civil society organizations 
since the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro. 

— The ability of international support networks to 
apply pressure on antagonistic repressive gov- 
ernments and help local NGOs fight for 
national and local causes and policies. 
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— The development of legal systems and regula- 
tory structures and processes within countries 
that permit, support, and legitimize INGOs and 
indigenous NGOs. 

— Technological progress, especially in informa- 
tion and communication by email and Internet, 
has dramatically facilitated cooperation across 
borders. For example, “dot causes ... such as 

. social networks that mobilize support for 
particular policy campaigns primarily 
through a website.” 

— The emergence of a “world culture” or “world 
society” as a powerful force behind interna- 
tionalization of the nonprofit sector. 


Abby Stoddard reports that the number of 
US-based NGOs engaged in international relief 
and development grew from 52 in 1970 to over 
400 in 1994. There were 584 US-based NGO 
funding partners with the US Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID) at the end of 2008 
(op cit. Stoddard 2012). 

Although globalization is obviously interwo- 
ven among Anheier’s factors, we are more direct 
in addressing it as a factor. Globalization is the 
interconnectedness of the worldwide economy, 
the interweaving of international and domestic 
organizations, governance systems, and commu- 
nication capabilities that ignore boundaries of 
time and space. Transnational connectedness is 
the reason why most INGOs exist. 
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Synonyms 


Chaos theory; Complex systems; Nonlinearity; 
Policy change; Systems thinking 


Introduction 


The concept of linear relationship suggests that two 
quantities are proportional to each other: doubling 
one causes the other to double as well. In nonlinear 
relationships, a wider range of possible dependen- 
cies occur, leading to great uncertainty and 
unpredictability of outcomes. Our understanding 
of public policy domains, actor interactions and 
policy decisions making are guided by linear think- 
ing to our detriment. As policies fail to solve 
intended problems, it is important to understand 
the limits of linear thinking and move beyond it. 
Understanding the policy environment, and policy 
decision making as complex, unstable and contin- 
gent result in more robust public policies. 

John (2003) in assessing the state of the public 
policy discipline suggests that there are two things 
to bear in mind when considering how to theorize 
about public policy: one is the nature of theory in 
the social sciences; the other, the character of 
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public policy. Derived from the Newtonian 
model of physics, the predominant current think- 
ing about public policy is that we are able to 
exercise control over a policy system. In other 
words, like classical physics, we can use well- 
defined interventions to predict future states in 
public policy since public policies are made in 
well-defined policy systems. This implies concep- 
tually that the system can be isolated from its 
surroundings, an intervention can be introduced 
to solve a specified problem, and that the system 
character would not change radically with time, 
once the intervention is made. These assumptions 
are fundamental in the Newtonian model where 
control can be exercised. Newton’s laws show 
how it is possible, given an initial point in time 
and place, to plot out the trajectory of a system for 
all future times. In other words, given the full 
specification of a system, it is possible to deter- 
mine its future behavior since policy analysts are 
able to separate the internal behavior of the system 
from external fluctuations. 


Complex Nature of the Policy Domain 


Yet, in the real-world it is not easy to separate 
external fluctuations from internal system behav- 
ior. Policy domains are dynamic human systems 
displaying complex patterns of relationships and 
activities as actors organize to solve policy prob- 
lems. A policy domain encompasses all the com- 
ponents of the political system organized around a 
substantive policy issue. Policy domains are 
dynamical systems in that the elements that con- 
stitute them interact and continually evolve over 
time; and, policy change is characterized by dis- 
turbance and increased variability in system 
behavior before the system reorganizes to solve 
a policy problem. The policy domain includes: 


e Laws including regulations and executive 
orders mandating provision of services 

e Multiple actors including governments, private 
and civil society leaders, and international 
organizations 

e Institutional relationships and power dynamics 
among the actors 
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e Public and private resources 

e Institutions expected to implement the policy, 
at the national, state, and local levels 

e Monitoring and accountability systems 


Like policy domains, policy problems are 
dynamic. They respond to changes in the political, 
legal, social, cultural, demographic, economic, 
and ecological arenas, as well as changes in tech- 
nologies including costs, and to emerging public 
policy issues. As a result, the multiple systems and 
interactions in any given policy domain can be 
enormous. The policy domain for natural and 
man-made crises epitomizes the messiness and 
dynamism of policy systems. As evidence sug- 
gests, crises are trending toward an increasingly 
trans-boundary experience — those that originate 
in one country and affect other countries such as 
air pollution; those that originate in many coun- 
tries simultaneously and lead to global impacts, 
such as carbon dioxide emissions for climate 
change; and ubiquitous risks, i.e., those that 
occur in each country in similar forms and may 
necessitate a coordinated international response, 
such as airline safety, trans-border anthropogenic 
crises, or climate change. 

Policy problems are more frequently crossing 
geographical borders, threatening multiple cities, 
regions, and countries, and are making the 
steering of response operations and recovery 
efforts problematic. Complex crises such as 
these involve multiple systems and subsystems, 
multiple levels of actors, information, and strate- 
gies. They generally last much longer, impact 
multiple sectors and functions, and pose greater 
challenges to the authority of public and private 
organizations than do smaller and more routine 
ones. In these situations, change is not gradual and 
incremental, but usually shows periods of turbu- 
lence and instability, displaying dramatic changes 
or growth spurts interspersed with periods of sta- 
bility. Linear thinking warps the understanding of 
these types of policy challenges that evolve in an 
unpredictable or uncontrolled manner, where the 
emerging conditions can be entirely different than 
its starting state. 

Policy scholars have realized for a long time 
that policy problems are becoming increasingly 
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messy. They involve multiple levels of actors, 
many of whom are fundamentally political, they 
involve multiple systems and subsystems, they 
contain multiple unknowns, they display an 
absence of a clear chain of causation; disparate 
information sources and big data epitomize their 
evolution. These data cannot be easily collected 
nor can they be easily or quickly processed and 
assessed. In addition, because policy decisions are 
often politicized evidence is not the major driver 
in policy decisions. These factors impact policy 
formulation, policy decisions and policy out- 
comes. It cannot be assumed that policy problems 
are well understood, or that policy interventions 
are well-defined and therefore will produce well- 
defined and predictable results. The outcomes of 
policy changes under these circumstances are 
uncertain and contingent in that, change relies on 
interaction with many moving parts, and factors 
that are unknown when policy decisions are being 
made. The results, then, are in part unknown. 
Understanding this calls for nonlinear, not linear 
thinking. 


Systems, Complex Systems, and Chaos in 
Policy Making 


Systems thinking with more complex feedback 
loops, as well as complex systems and chaos 
theory can help to understand the nature of policy 
change in dynamical systems, where policy prob- 
lems reside. Early applications of these nonlinear 
approaches in the natural science displayed cha- 
otic swings in insect populations, evolution of the 
spread of diseases like Ebola, extreme sensitivity 
of weather patterns, and ecological system disrup- 
tions. And, in the social sciences, they relate to the 
evolution of mass movements, or non-linear 
behavior of stock markets, and more recently in 
policy studies concerning complex and messy 
policy problems. These theories and theoretical 
approaches provide some tools to tackle the vary- 
ing and emergent problems in social life. 

In systems thinking, the parts of the systems 
are so interdependent and interrelated, where the 
output of one cycle feeds into another, that a 
change in one of the cycle’s parts will lead to a 
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change in another part, or other parts of the sys- 
tem, but not in a linear or proportional way. In 
addition, external factors impact the system, 
adding greater deviations in outcome and more 
uncertainty as a result. Hence, the end state of a 
system is unknown. Systems sometimes enter 
regions of highly erratic and chaotic behavior, 
increasing the difficulties of predicting their future 
behavior. 

Borrowed from the natural sciences, chaos is a 
specific term that refers to wild variations over 
even very small changes in initial state in dynamic 
deterministic systems. In chaos theory, the wild 
variations result from feedback as two variables 
interact, potentially leading to exponential, non- 
linear change — the variables behave in seemingly 
chaotic ways. Chaos theory provides a means of 
understanding and examining many of the uncer- 
tainties, nonlinearities and unpredictability of 
social system behavior. It implies “that instability 
and disorder are not only widespread in nature, 
but necessary to the evolution and complexity in 
the universe” (Kiel and Elliott 1996, p. 2). This 
thinking goes contrary to Newtonian reasoning, 
which states that if there is enough information 
about the current state of the universe in a deter- 
ministic system, and the observer is privy to all its 
fundamental and unchanging laws, it would be 
possible to calculate the entire history of the uni- 
verse as well as predict its entire future. Chaos 
theory highlights the impossibility of long-term 
predictions in complex policy domains such as 
climate change, criminal justice, education, and 
a wealth of other social problems. The study of 
chaos has been an important precursor to the 
modern study of complex systems. 

Complexity is a holistic approach to learning 
and understanding the world, which itself can be 
viewed as a complex, non-deterministic system 
with multiple sub-systems. In the social sciences, 
complexity theory identifies instability and disorder 
in fields including politics and policymaking, and 
links them to the behavior of a system that 1s com- 
plex and non-deterministic. A non-deterministic 
system is one that is so complex that its future 
state cannot be predicted to any great degree of 
certainty, because there are significant levels of 
uncertainty and ambiguity. Complex systems 
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consist of multiple interacting sub-units that tend 
to exhibit new collective behaviors called “emer- 
gent properties” as the sub-systems interact. 
These emergent properties can only be discerned 
from a system perspective. Furthermore, 
responses of these interacting sub-systems to 
external stimuli can become very complicated. 
The changes brought about by these interactions 
tend to persist in the new post-disturbance state 
even when the original force is restored. 
Complexity theory provides several possible 
policy-making insights (Cairney 2012, p. 2): 


e Law-like behavior is difficult to identify in the 
policy process. Because the policy process is 
“guided by a variety of forces,” suggesting that 
one variable will only influence another under 
particular conditions that are difficult to spec- 
ify does not make sense. A policy that was 
successful in one context may not have the 
same effect in another. 

e Systems appear to have “self-organizing 
capacities,” making them difficult to control; 
the effect of an internal or external force may 
be large or small but this is impossible to pre- 
dict from the force alone. Hence, there are 
surprises in policy outcome from an interven- 
tion “proven” to have worked elsewhere. 

e The landscape, which provides the context for 
the choices of agents, is unstable and often 
changes rapidly — policy agents must adapt 
quickly and not rely on a single policy strategy. 

e Actors within complex systems can create their 
own perception of what they want and how to 
behave in the landscape they are in to ensure 
their preferred outcome -— policymakers 
must, therefore, seek to understand their 
policymaking environment. 


These insights provide guidance as we try to 
understand policy domains as nondetermunistic, 
dynamical systems, that one size does not fit all, 
that relationships in policy systems influence pol- 
icy outcomes, and that in all but the most basic of 
cases, policy change is nonlinear — 1.e., the effect 
was not influenced by a proportional cause. Hence 
our enduring reliance on Newtonian models to 
derive policy prescriptions will often lead to 
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policy failure. The points raised above show the 
need for adaptive and contingent strategies in 
policy decision making that rest on nonlinear 
thinking and lead to nonlinear policy change. 
However, for public policy, these ways of viewing 
the world present limitations in their applications 
with real-world policy problems. 


Limitations of Using Nonlinear Thinking 
to Solve Real-World Policy Problems 


Policies aim to solve society’s problems and make 
predictions about general trends in social life; and 
using those trends, render possible solutions to fix 
the policy problem and usher in a predetermined 
future state. When policy makers do not recognize 
the complexity of their policy environments, they 
mess up. Evidence from policy evaluation shows 
that proposed interventions fail to produce rele- 
vant outcomes because much of the useful infor- 
mation remain unidentified. In addition, some of 
the interactions in the sub-system are not known, 
or may be difficult to observe; and the future 
conditions are difficult to predetermine because 
of internal integration of the policy subsystems 
and adaptation to the external macro-environment. 
These factors make our efforts to propose effective 
policy solutions highly contingent, often leaving 
governments and other policy actors impotent 
in finding viable solutions the more vexing 
real-world policy problems. 


Conclusion 


There is a reason why, with all the super computers, 
decision modeling tools, and data processing capa- 
bilities, linear Newtonian thinking continues to 
guide policy decisions. The human challenge con- 
tinues to be managing the complexity inherent in 
managing public problems. Putting boundaries 
around policy problems without paying attention 
to the internal and external interactions will no 
doubt continue to guide policy analysis, even 
while it is understood that interactions in policy 
subsystems lead to emergent states, and that the 
increasing messiness of policy problems adds 
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complexity to the process. To better comport with 
the idea that policy change around an increasing 
number of policy problems are nonlinear means 
that we have to rethink our policy approaches and 
consider the application of new theories, theoretical 
approaches as well as policy making applications to 
formulate more effective solution to policy prob- 
lems, while also understanding the limitation of 
these approaches in human systems. 

Nonlinear policy change is possible if policy 
makers engage systems and complexity 
approaches, and are mindful of the caveats asso- 
ciated with these approaches in policy making. If 
policy analysts and decision makers in the field 
want to understand why policy initiatives often 
fail, or why public decisions, and their outcomes 
do not remain stable over time, or why solutions 
must vary by sector and by time and place gener- 
ally, and why preferred policies differ in their 
consequences for the policy beneficiaries, they 
must not only be able to understand policy domain 
interactions, but they must also be guided by the 
hyper complexity of many policy problems and 
the domains in which they reside. 
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Synonyms 


Effective nonprofit managers 


Introduction 


The professionalization and credentialing of non- 
profit managers has increased the effectiveness of 
top executives in the Third Sector. This is partic- 
ularly true at larger organizations, where 
resources exist to support strong leadership devel- 
opment. Despite these advances, significant chal- 
lenges remain. There is a shortfall of trained 
professionals, and administrators report signifi- 
cant burnout resulting from pressure by both 
donors and boards. 

Some fundamental differences prevail in the 
criteria for good leadership in the two segments 
of the nonprofit sector: Charitable institutions and 
member-serving organizations (churches, private 
schools, advocacy groups). Managers of charities 
must answer to benefactors, granting agencies, 
community leaders, and to external recipients. 
This makes stakeholder relationships more com- 
plex in this segment of the philanthropic sector. 

Good management also requires adequate over- 
sight mechanisms, particularly the presence of an 
independent voting board. Well-run charitable 
organizations utilize additional controls, such as 
an independent audit and publication of annual 
financial accounting (notably IRS Form 990). 
External oversight is provided by both the Internal 
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Revenue Service, which can withdraw an organi- 
zation’s 501(c)3 status, and by the Federal Trade 
Commission which can pursue criminal charges 
when fraudulent behavior occurs. Rating agencies 
evaluate the performance of charitable entities, 
enabling potential donors to avoid poorly run non- 
profits. Despite these layers of accountability and 
oversight, it is not uncommon for charities to vio- 
late the trust place in them by donors, and this is one 
of the remaining challenges of nonprofit leadership. 


Effective Nonprofit Leaders 


Effective nonprofit managers lead organizations that 
are impactful, focused primarily on mission rather 
than fundraising, and responsive to all of the various 
stakeholders that rightly have a say in how goals are 
established and pursued. The professionalism of 
management, with expectations that executives 
would possess educational and other credentials 
that are appropriate to the nonprofit sector, has 
improved the performance at larger nonprofits. An 
examination of what makes good leaders, and how 
the skill set can be developed that results in good 
leadership, can be found in Lombardo and 
Eichinger (2002). Conversely, many smaller non- 
profits are unable to expend the resources necessary 
to hire credentialed managers. Oversight is a key 
factor in the rise of strong organizational leadership, 
and the elements of effective internal and external 
controls are discussed in detail below. 

Analysis of effectual nonprofits tends to empha- 
size the structure of the nonprofit itself, rather than 
the characteristics of a successful manager. As noted 
in Bradshaw et al. (2007), depending on the focus of 
the nonprofit and its stakeholder involvement, an 
organization is likely to gravitate towards one of 
four governance models (e.g., Entrepreneurial or 
Constituency Model). The critical role played by a 
nonprofit’s board in ensuring that an entity is both 
well-run and answerable to its constituencies is the 
central theme of much of the inquiry into effective 
leadership. Stid and Bradach (2009) distinguish 
between leadership and management, and note the 
importance of the former at impactful nonprofits. 
Brudney and Murray (1998) asserts that there is a 
positive correlation between the adoption of best 
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practices and the perceived effectiveness of non- 
profit boards, although the causation weakens 
when objective measures of performance are used. 
Although good board leadership appears to arise 
organically in many organizations, there is an accel- 
erating movement towards training board members 
in best practices (e.g., see early work by Herman and 
Heimovics (1990), and subsequent work by Widmer 
and Houchin (2000)). 


The Best Charitable Nonprofits 


Although identifying top nonprofits, those that 
are well managed, utilize contributions in an 
effective way, and are answerable to their stake- 
holders, involves at least a degree of subjectivity, 
the rubric used by Charity Navigator provides a 
consistent means of comparing the relative per- 
formance of nonprofits. Organizations are ranked 
according to both their financial performance 
(particularly what proportion of donations ulti- 
mately go to the nonprofit’s expressed cause) and 
their transparency and accountability, with a 
composite score providing an overall assess- 
ment. Table 1 provides a list of the top ten char- 
ities in 2016 as identified by Charity Navigator 
(CN). Although about half of these not-for- 
profits are well-known organizations, several 
(e.g., Patient Services Inc.) would arguably be 
regarded as behind-the-scenes yet (clearly) well- 
run charities. Missing from CN’s top ten list are 
many well recognizable names, indicating that 
visibility does not necessarily equal effective- 
ness. What is consistent across the organizations 
in Table 1 is a management and control structure 
that includes an independent voting board 
(uncompensated), an annual independent audit, 
and easy accessibility to a current Form 990 (the 
IRS filing required of nonprofits). Top nonprofits 
devote only a small proportion of annual expen- 
ditures to fundraising. 

A similar accounting of the performance of 
member-serving not-for-profits (e.g., churches) 
is not feasible, as transparency and financial infor- 
mation is largely internal. A high degree of 
accountability may occur, however, as donor and 
beneficiary are one in the same. Certainly it is the 
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Nonprofit Leadership, Table 1 Top ranked charitable 
organizations, Charity Navigator, 2016 


Overall 
Rank | Charity score? 
l Direct relief 100.0 
2 Map international 100.0 
3 The conservation fund 98.2 
4 Rotary foundation 97.9 
5 Americares 97.6 
6 Doctors without borders 97.2 
7 National council of YMCAs 97.2 
8 Patient services, Inc. 97.2 
9 Catholic medical mission 96.8 
board 
10 Caring voice coalition, Inc. 96.7 


“Charity Navigator provides both a financial and an account- 
ability and transparency ranking. The scores present here are 
the composite of those two scores 


case that as organizations such as these become 
more complex, the potential for misuse of finan- 
cial resources increases. 


The Leadership Shortfall 


It is widely recognized that ineffective leadership 
at nonprofits reduces the efficacy of the Third 
Sector. Poor management in the charitable sector 
in particular can be attributed to lack of oversight, 
inadequate training of key personnel, lack of 
accountability to stakeholders, and an inability to 
articulate focused organizational objectives. The 
results of this leadership deficit range from poor 
utilization of resources to a failure of control that 
results in misuse or theft of an organization’s 
assets. 

In The Leadership Deficit (Tierney 2006) it is 
noted that the growth of the nonprofit sector, 
coupled with the anticipated departure of many 
current top managers, will result in a need for 
hundreds of thousands of trained professionals — 
a need that is likely to go unmet. Male (2013) 
argues that poor performance is attributable to a 
lack of “leaders” at charitable organizations, 
despite the presence of many “managers.” 
Exhaustive studies of top leadership (Bell et al. 
(2006)) found high turnover at nonprofits, with 
pressures from both donors and boards 
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contributing to burnout. A remarkably high pro- 
portion (one in three) of top executives are forced 
out of their positions. In a similar analysis, 
focused on executives in the Pittsburgh region, 
Ban and Towers (2003) note that the credentials 
of nonprofit managers rise with the size of the 
organization; a not surprising finding, but one 
that has important ramifications for the effective- 
ness of the smaller nonprofits that dominate 
(at least in number) the sector. Contrary to the 
findings of Bell, Moyers, and Wolfred, Ban and 
Marcia found relatively high job satisfaction. Yet, 
Bonner and Obergas (undated) found that three 
out of four executives were actively considering 
leaving their current position. It has been 
suggested that charitable institutions transition 
towards a more corporate model of leadership, 
but this ignores the fundamental differences in 
stakeholder relationships that prevail in the Third 
Sector. As noted by Alexander and Weiner (1998), 
there frequently are insufficient resources in place 
to support the conversion to a for-profit style of 
management, and further that such a transforma- 
tion would seldom be desirable. Landles-Cobb 
et al. (2015) attribute the leadership deficit to 
poor “succession” planning, noting that the best 
talent may lie within a nonprofit organization, but 
simply needs to be nurtured. Finally, Osula and 
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Ng (2014) note that executives in the Third Sector 
spend a majority of their time on concerns such as 
fundraising, preventing the kind of transforma- 
tional change in leadership that would benefit an 
organization. 


Stakeholders and Nonprofit Leadership 


Stakeholder relationships at nonprofits are com- 
plex, and effective leadership is a prerequisite to 
the successful management of any organization in 
the Third Sector. The primary focus for charitable 
organizations is frequently on contributors, but 
not-for-profits must also consider the interests of 
employees, granting agencies, community 
leaders, and (in the case of charities) recipients. 
Although the interests of some of these stake- 
holders are in tandem, in other instances, they 
conflict (donors, granting agencies, and commu- 
nity leaders might have different priorities, for 
instance). Effectively navigating the wishes of 
these different contingencies is fundamental to 
good leadership. Fig. 1 provides a simple illustra- 
tion of the stakeholder relationships, essential reg- 
ulatory controls, and evaluative services that work 
together to promote successful management of 
nonprofits. 


- Granting Agency 
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Governmental 
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Although the focus of nonprofit managers in the 
charitable sector might be on donors, the structure 
of the donor-organization relationship is unique, in 
that small contributors receive little or no feedback 
on what their donations accomplished. Conversely, 
in most instances in the for-profit sector, businesses 
accept some responsibility to their most critical 
stakeholders, their customers. Lesser donors give 
and are forgotten (until the next fundraising cycle). 
It is this absence of a feedback loop that enables 
failed leadership at charitable nonprofits. The solu- 
tion to this problem of poor management is over- 
sight and accountability. 


Nonprofit Oversight and Accountability 


Although nonprofits are not directly answerable to 
their routine donors, oversight of all charitable 
institutions 1s part of the federal statutes that govern 
501(c)3 organizations. Nonprofits must file Form 
990 with the IRS annually to maintain their status, 
and that form is open to public inspection. Approx- 
imately half the states in the USA require the public 
release of Form 990, at least for those organizations 
that are of sufficient size (set by individual state 
statute). Itis, of course, up to donors to seek out the 
information on a charitable entity before giving, 
and most contributors do not. Charitable organiza- 
tions that receive federal grants are subject to 
reporting requirements as part of that funding, 
which provides another layer of accountability for 
the minority of institutions that receive such sup- 
port. Other forms of direct accountability are self- 
imposed to attract donors. Nonprofits may choose 
to conduct an independent audit (It has been argued 
that nonprofits should be subject to some form of 
Sarbanes-Oxley style of regulation (the federal law 
that makes for-profit executives personally liable 
for misdeeds at private corporations. No such fed- 
eral law exists, and only California has adopted 
legislation of this kind.). Those that do generally 
make the results of that audit readily available on 
their webpage. Although one might assert that all 
nonprofits should be subject to this additional form 
of transparency, it is considered too burdensome for 
small organizations. Charities may also decide to 
adopt a governance structure that includes an 
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independent voting board, providing an additional 
level of accountability. 

Despite these layers of oversight — some vol- 
untary, others not — outright fraud is not uncom- 
mon in the Third Sector. When nonprofits become 
rogue organizations, legal remedies include the 
removal of the entity’s 501(c)3 status or, in the 
most egregious cases of philanthropic entities vio- 
lating the trust of their supporters, prosecution by 
the Federal Trade Commission (see below). This 
ultimate failure of leadership is enabled by 
(as argued above) the lack of accountability to 
most donors in the nonprofit sector. Since those 
that give do not receive an accounting of how their 
donations were used, deceit is facilitated. 

In addition to these internal and external con- 
trols, most large nonprofits are subject to assess- 
ment by one or more independent organizations 
that provide detailed rankings of charitable insti- 
tutions. As noted above, the largest of these, 
Charity Navigator, provides an evaluation for 
over 8,200 nonprofits, including detailed finan- 
cials and information on each organization’s man- 
agement structure and accountability. Likewise, 
Charity Watch provides a similar evaluation for a 
smaller set of institutions, mostly large, well- 
known nonprofits. Although this type of oversight 
is important, the burden is still upon potential 
donors to seek out and utilize this information. 


Failed Leadership: When Charitable 
Nonprofits Go Bad 


In 2015, the Federal Trade Commission accused 
four cancer charities of both misusing charitable 
donations and outright fraud (https://www.fte. 
gov/news-events/press-releases/2015/05/ftc-all- 
50-states-dc-charge-four-cancer-charities-bilking- 
over). All four organizations raised funds by 
promising to assist cancer patients through 
financial support for the purchase of medica- 
tions, hospice care, etc. In reality, contributions 
were used to purchase vehicles and vacations, 
with the rest spent primarily on professional 
fundraising. This was just the most recent exam- 
ple of abuse of donors’ generosity through the 
misappropriation of funds for personal gain (See 
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Charity Watch Hall of Shame, available at 
charitywatch.org for examples of the most egre- 
gious violations. Alternatively, the Tampa Bay 
Times publishes an annual list entitled Americas 
Worst Charities.). Although a variety of means 
are utilized by rogue charities to facilitate theft 
(including one organization that was essentially 
a Ponzi Scheme), common threads are: 


— A “close” board, typically made up of family 
members or friends and associates 

— Failure to conduct an independent audit that 
would have revealed the misuse of donations 

— Absence of professionals in the core staff of the 
organization 

— Excessive use of professional fundraisers 

— A focus on causes that elicit an uncritical 
response from most who are solicited, includ- 
ing “support” of cancer patients, the police, 
veterans and children 


Highly visible scandals at individual charitable 
organizations are likely to elicit calls for tighter 
regulation of the sector as a whole; a move that 
probably would be welcomed by larger nonprofits 
but could be too onerous for smaller organizations. 


Conclusion 


Successful nonprofit leadership is a result of a 
combination of factors, including leadership train- 
ing and credentialing, appropriate oversight 
(internal and external), a regulatory environment 
that is appropriate to the unique circumstances of 
the Third Sector, and answerability to stake- 
holders. It is this final element that has remained 
elusive in the charitable component of the non- 
profit sector, particularly in the relationship 
between charities and their occasional donors. In 
the absence of some form of feedback to contrib- 
utors, misuse or misdirection of funds is facili- 
tated. Few donors (less than a third) investigate a 
charity before giving, enabling nonprofit leaders 
to act in their own interests rather than those of 
their most important stakeholders. In the member- 
serving segment of the nonprofit sector, issues 
such as these are less likely to occur, as donor 
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and recipient are one in the same, and the likeli- 
hood of fraud is diminished. 

Good leadership extends beyond the individual 
nonprofit. When poor management of contribu- 
tions (or facilitation of outright fraud) are 
exposed, the reputation of the sector as a whole 
is damaged. Rather than seeking out an alternative 
target for donations, some donors will simply 
forego giving. Despite the many layers of 
accountability described above, and the on-going 
effort to professionalize nonprofit management, 
the leadership deficit remains. 
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Synonyms 


501(c)(3) corporations; Charitable nonprofit; 
Charitable organization; Charity; Community 
foundation; Foundation; Nonbusiness entity; 
Nongovernmental organization (NGO); Nonprofit 
corporation; Nonprofit-making organization; Not- 
for-profit organization; NPO; Philanthropic insti- 
tution; Public charities; Social economics organi- 


zation; Social entrepreneurship; Tax-exempt 
entity 
Definition 


Charity is a type of nonprofit organization that is 
focused on fixing social problem of people who 
have no possibility to cover the full cost of social 
services that are delivered to them by the charity. 

Donor is an individual (person, firm, other 
entity) who appreciates the social value generated 
by realization of the mission realized by nonprofit 
organizations. Such appreciation results in 
supporting nonprofit organizations by donor’s 
financial contributions, work, time, or other 
resources that can be spent to reach a better real- 
ization of the nonprofit organization’s mission. 

Foundation is a nonprofit organization concen- 
trated on serving society by delivering support to 
ideas or actions that do not need to have charitable 
or philanthropic characters (Ralser 2007). Foun- 
dations usually serve culture, promoting history, 
managing property, or copyright to particular 
ideas or conceptions. 

Nonprofit organization may be defined as an 
entity that is concerned with the realization of the 
social value of the organization’s mission. Such a 
mission is realized due to sources collected 
through donations from donors, voluntary actions 
of supporters, public grants from state or local 
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governments, and from various groups interested 
in better world building through the realization of 
the nonprofit organization’s mission. 

Nonprofit-making organization is a type of orga- 
nization that has neither the goal nor the ability to 
generate a profit. This group of nonprofit organiza- 
tions is usually concentrated on the voluntary work 
of supporters and has no income but is constrained 
by the redistribution of goods, work, and other 
flows, capital or assets to final beneficiaries. 

Nongovernmental organization (NGO) is a 
kind of nonprofit organization that 1s managed 
and was launched by individuals who have no 
connection to the state or local governments. 
Part of nongovernmental organizations can coop- 
erate with state or local governments, but this 
cooperation is on the basis of public grants from 
governments to nonprofit organizations. 

Social economic organizations are concentrated 
on the realization of programs and services that 
benefit society in building a better world but with 
the use of a key performance philosophy. Social 
economy organizations are well managed in an as 
best as possible way and often generate not only 
social added value but also economic social value. 


Introduction 


Not-for-profit organizations can operate as state 
governmental/local governmental depending on 
the entities or as nongovernmental organizations 
(NGO) when it is independent from states or 
international governmental organizations. Most 
nonprofit organizations are NGO’s and operate 
as independent from official government pro- 
grams. Nonprofit organizations can be non-profit- 
making organizations when they do not generate 
any profit nor is it possible that they generate 
profits as a side effect of their activity. Usually 
nonprofit organizations generate profits, and they 
spend it for better realization of their mission in 
future periods. Majority of nonprofit organiza- 
tions are social economic organizations; that 
means that their activities are helpful for the real- 
ization of social aims like fighting against illiter- 
acy or lack of education, increasing security, 
decreasing social inequalities, fighting against 
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diseases, protection from damage of technical, 
human, or social infrastructure, or actions for con- 
struction of new infrastructure. A large part of 
nonprofit organizations has religious character 
and are concentrated on the development or pro- 
moting of religious activities, cults, or ideas. 
Depending on local or state laws, nonprofit orga- 
nizations can obtain tax-exempt status. 


Differences Between Nonprofit 
Organizations and For-Profit 
Organizations 


Nonprofit organizations are a kind of organization 
that from the managerial side, they are almost 
identical as for-profit businesses. This is true, 
especially in cases of social economy organiza- 
tions. Nonprofit organizations use similar 
pro-efficiency and performance solutions like 
for-profit businesses. Nonprofit organizations as 
entities offer unpaid and paid products and ser- 
vices, and as nonprofit organizations, they are 
allowed to generate even large revenues sufficient 
to cover costs of realization of their mission, but 
nonprofit organizations have no right to collect 
equity capital through stock issuing and have no 
stockholders. The main difference between non- 
profit organizations and for-profit businesses is an 
economic calculation and financial motivation of 
the staff, capital providers, and the entire popula- 
tion of stakeholders. There is a difference in 
treating the entitlements of people who control 
organizations in prohibiting distribution of earn- 
ings and excess revenues over the expenses of 
organization: Equity type capital providers of 
for-profit firms can expect return of their money 
in the case the business makes excess revenues 
over expenses from operations. Nonprofit organi- 
zations do not have the right to issue stock, and the 
equity of nonprofit organizations is issued by 
donors and persons who have no right to express 
control over the nonprofit organization. Equity 
type capital providers of nonprofit organizations, 
in case the nonprofit organization generates 
money or excess revenues over expenses from 
operations, can consider additional support for 
the organization but have no possibility to 
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withdraw the money previously tied to the orga- 
nization. In nonprofit organizations, there is no 
equity capital, but nonprofit organizations collect 
fund capital which is an equivalent of equity cap- 
ital. Fund capital is collected in nonprofit organi- 
zations by earning excess revenues Over expenses 
that are forced by regulations as money that 
should be retained within the nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Other sources of fund capital are receiving 
contributions from individual persons or from 
private or public entities and from for-profit busi- 
nesses. The last possibility to collect fund capital 
is money from grants received by nonprofit orga- 
nizations from governmental entities. Calabrese 
(2011a) indicates that nonprofit capital structure 
choices are best explained using the pecking order 
theory. That means that in nonprofit organizations 
internal funds are used more likely than external 
borrowing. 

Nonprofit organizations act because of 
expected future advantages measured by realiza- 
tion of ideas and mission that are expression of the 
donors’ vision of the world. Both nonprofit and 
for-profit entities have an aim, a result of its owner 
preferences. For-profit organizations are active 
because of expected future advantages measured 
in money; non-profit organizations do their busi- 
ness because of expected future advantages mea- 
sured by the degree of realization of their mission. 


Nonprofit Organizations Area of Activity 


Nonprofit organizations serve in each area of 
social activities and depending on its size, can be 
registered or not by internal revenue authorities. 
The following among nonprofit organizations can 
be listed: 


e Educational businesses like universities or 
schools 

e Healthcare organizations like hospitals 

e Charities working as religion institutions, 
branches, and similar 


But that is not a closed list. Nonprofit organiza- 
tions operate in almost each area of contemporary 
and modern societies. Always as it is possible to fix 
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any named or unnamed social problem, nonprofit 
organizations create a new value for making peo- 
ples’ life better, there is a place for launching non- 
profit nongovernmental organizations. 


Tax Exemption and Governmental 
Grants 


Generally nongovernmental nonprofit organiza- 
tions can be supported by the state in financial 
and nonfinancial ways. Nonfinancial support is 
reflected by regulations by the state or by gov- 
ernmental practices that help nonprofit organiza- 
tions in their operations (Svidronova 2013). 
Financial support can serve nongovernmental 
nonprofit organizations as governmental grants 
or direct payments delivered to the nonprofit 
organization in the form of donations from state 
or local government budgets. State governments 
and local governments are interested in realiza- 
tion of their own commitments to society and can 
involve nongovernmental organizations by offer- 
ing to them money in the form of grants, subsi- 
dies, or donations in exchange for 
nongovernment nonprofit organizations’ activi- 
ties that are in accord with state governments or 
local governments duties. Other forms of finan- 
cial support from states or governments are var- 
ious tax exemptions. Such a tax exemption may 
vary depending on the country and its local reg- 
ulations. If states or local governments allow any 
tax exemption, there is practiced tax exemption 
from all excess revenues generated by non- 
governmental nonprofit organizations or, what 
is much more logical, only such income-earning 
activities are tax exempted that are closely linked 
to the nonprofit organization’s primary services 
and programs driven by the mission of the orga- 
nization (Zietlow et al. 2007). 

In the USA, several dozen types of tax-exempt 
nonprofit organizations are defined by the Internal 
Revenue Code (IRS). Public charities recognized 
by the Internal Revenue Code are categorized as 
501(c)(3), and they are the largest category of 
nonprofit organizations (Pettyohn 2013). 
According to Pettijohn (2013) in the USA in 
2011, there were almost one million nonprofit 
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organizations. That group represents three-fifths 
of all registered nonprofits. Among other regis- 
tered nonprofits, public charities grew more 
quickly during the last 15 years and public chari- 
ties made up a slightly larger share of the nonprofit 
sector in that time (Pettijohn 2013). 

Because of the benefits to society generated 
by nonprofit organizations, most governments 
allow tax exemptions both for donors and for 
the nonprofit organizations. Such tax exemptions 
are usually limited only to charitable nonprofit 
organizations, which are listed on government 
records of such organizations that meet the con- 
ditions for tax exemptions. Usually governments 
decide that according to their policy only the 
largest and the most useful for fixing societal 
needs and the most helpful for people of society 
have the right to tax exemptions, and of course 
the definitions and understanding of usefulness 
or helpfulness differ from country to country and 
depends on the dominating philosophy or reli- 
gion of local societies. Tax exemption for the 
nonprofit organization could be for all money 
generated as profit in these organizations but 
more popular is a solution where only profits 
that are in effect for the realization of programs 
or activities concerned with the main mission of 
nonprofit organization are the basis for tax 
exemption, and other profits are subject of nor- 
mal taxation. Such a solution helps to prevent 
situations when under the nonprofit banner is 
hidden full for-profit activity not concerned 
with social needs and is not helpful in leveling 
the disabilities of weaker participants of social 
interaction. Usually nonprofit organizations to 
keep tax exemption status are required to keep 
all excess revenues for the realization of the mis- 
sion of the nonprofit organization. There is not a 
custom among governments to allow nonprofit 
organizations to pay out money from excess rev- 
enues over expenses to anyone who normally 
deserves it in for-profit entities. Board members, 
employees, and clients of nonprofit organizations 
are excluded from receiving dollars that are 
larger than average expenses. Each amount of 
any money in nonprofit organizations should be 
directed to beneficiaries defined by the mission of 
the nonprofit organization. 
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Conclusion 


Nonprofit organizations are growing in their sig- 
nificance. The number of new businesses led as 
nonprofit organizations is much higher than the 
number of for-profit businesses. Nonprofit orga- 
nizations are employers for about ten percent paid 
employees in modern countries (Zietlow 
et al. 2007). Nonprofit organizations are entities 
that have realization of their mission as their prime 
aim. That gives us a prime managerial problem 
that nonprofit organizations have to solve: man- 
aging current assets, mainly having levels of cash 
sufficient to cover all needs connected with reali- 
zation of the mission (Michalski 2012). Without 
such perspective, nonprofit organizations will 
have no possibility to serve societies answering 
their needs laying on the fundaments of nonprofit 
organizations’ philosophy and mission. Covering 
needs connected with realization of the mission, 
part of nonprofit organizations uses the high debt 
to total assets strategy, which is intuitive for non- 
profit organizations managing teams but can be 
fatal for future possibilities of the nonprofit orga- 
nization to realize its mission in future periods of 
time (Jegers 2011; Brigham and Ehrhardt 2014). 
Much more safe for the realization of the mission 
strategy should be using currently known and 
maintained nonprofit organization sources with- 
out using debt at all or in limited amounts and at 
minimal scale (Michalski 2012). 

Nonprofit organizations differ from country to 
country and from culture to culture. They have 
different aims defined by their missions and in 
various levels are supported or unsupported by 
local communities and local governments. Some- 
times governments are in open conflict and are 
fighting against state or local governmental policy 
or practice. At the same time, the blessing and 
curse of nonprofit organizations is use of govern- 
mental grants that support realization of the mis- 
sion of the nonprofit organization that is a 
beneficiary of such support (Vacekova and 
Svidronova 2014). That governmental or state 
grant is a deadly threat for nonprofit organizations 
and financial independency in the future and is, in 
fact, a source of denial and mishandling of non- 
governmental organizations ideas and their spirit. 
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Synonyms 


Citizen participation and engagement; Cultural 
competence; Discrimination; Social justice 


Definition 


Institutional racism: the collective failure of an 
organization to provide an appropriate and profes- 
sional service to people because of their color, 
culture, or ethnic origin. It can be seen or detected 
in the processes, attitudes, and behaviors, which 
amount to discriminatory outcomes. Institutional 
racism may occur through unwitting prejudice, 
ignorance, thoughtlessness, and racist deeds 
(despite intent). This conduct often results in 
stereotyping and consistently disadvantages 
minority ethnic people. 


Introduction 


Nonprofits represent the “third” or voluntary 
sector in society. In this role they fill a gap in 
service delivery left vacant by public and private 
entities. These gaps are often left in underserved 
areas. For example, budget cuts in under- 
resourced communities have resulted in 
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nonprofit organizations offering assistance with 
health and childcare, recreation, and education 
and employment training. In many cases, non- 
profits have become essential service providers 
to communities deemed undeserving by local 
governments. 

There is considerable variation among non- 
profits regarding the types, structure, geographi- 
cal location, services provided, and communities 
served. Regarding issues of diversity (or lack 
thereof), nonprofit organizations are indicative 
of a larger societal complacency that sustains 
the status quo (e.g., white affluent hetero- 
normativity) when it comes to power, authority, 
and resource allocation. Underrepresented peo- 
ple and communities, therefore, are marginalized 
from opportunities based on a lack of access 
and/or due to social conceptions that deem them 
as incapable of being experts in their own expe- 
rience. Despite the good intentions of nonprofit 
organizations, their status quo response to people 
and communities of color contribute to wide- 
spread marginalization. In other words, non- 
profits often disempower individuals and 
communities based on their inability to share 
and distribute decision-making across impacted 
stakeholder groups. 

While the communities served are often het- 
erogeneous with respect to any number of pri- 
mary (e.g., race, gender, ethnicity) and secondary 
(e.g., class, educational, and religious back- 
ground) characteristics of diversity, the non- 
profits themselves (e.g., board composition, 
executives, administrators) are consistently led 
by white affluent men. This juxtaposition results, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the continued 
marginalized status of underrepresented groups 
based on paternalistic assumptions about people 
and place. So, while nonprofit organizations seek 
to “help” communities, they are not immune to 
stereotyped assumptions about worth, ability, 
capacity, and sufficiency. As a result, nonprofits 
reflect other parts of society still struggling to be 
responsive to a multicultural and multiracial cit- 
izenry. This essay addresses the myriad of ways 
discrimination 1s embedded in the structure, 
Operation, and outcomes of nonprofits in the 
USA and globally. 
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employees are approximately 82% white, 50% 
African American, 5% Hispanic/Latino, 3% 
other, and only 1% Asian/Pacific Islander. 
Employees of color make up 14% of leadership 
or upper management roles, and less than 6% of 
specialized positions” (para. 2). These statistics 
reveal a disparity with respect to who the 
decision-makers are in a community, especially 
as nonprofit organizations are significantly con- 
centrated in diverse urban areas. Essentially the 
demographics of nonprofit organizations are on 
par with public and private agencies, relatively 
homogenous in an increasingly heterogeneous 
society. Overall this lack of representation in pub- 
lic and private institutions spurred the protest 
movements in the 1960s by civil rights, women’s 
and lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgendered, and 
queer/questioning (LGBTQ) groups who wanted 
to be part of these respective organizations, as 
administrators, mangers, decision-makers, and 
stakeholders. Despite the few successes of the 
time (e.g., Affirmative Action and Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity legislation), more still needs to 
be done to effectively address long-standing insti- 
tutional racism and systemic discrimination. The 
goal of activism in the 1960s was to promote the 
targeted and deliberate recruitment and hiring of 
historically marginalized groups, thus leading to 
increased access and opportunity, better engage- 
ment and participation, and improved service 
delivery for underrepresented groups. However, 
for every step forward, subsequent court rulings 
have limited the intentionality of Equal Employ- 
ment and Affirmative Action laws to actualize 
workplace representation across any number of 
demographic categories: race, gender, sexuality, 
ability, etc. 

As with all public and most private institutions, 
the top-down nature of the nonprofit structure 
seeks to comply with values like effectiveness, 
efficiency, and economy, therefore truly limiting 
the ability to think outside the box and operate in 
unconventional ways. Similar to public policy 
development, political discourse, or public opin- 
ion within society, hegemony dictates what is 
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right, who is an authority, or how things “should” 
be done. This normative approach makes any 
person or organization that falls outside of nar- 
rowly prescribed assumptions invisible or irrele- 
vant and unable to be recognized as a legitimate 
source of information or an adequate source for 
service delivery. Subsequently, although non- 
profits are mission driven, their sustainability 
within capitalistic (US) and imperialistic (global) 
contexts is dependent upon a status quo approach 
toward achieving organizational objectives and 
ultimately advancing societal values. 
Multinational not-for-profit organizations may 
view their role as a political actor to a greater 
extent than a provider of goods and services 
within their respective country based on the need 
to attract and maintain funding from international 
partners. As developing countries may not have 
the same philanthropic infrastructure as the USA, 
Canada, or Europe, smaller not-for-profits may 
find themselves at the mercy of donors, thus 
potentially compromising the overall objectives 
of the organization. In developing countries, 
resources are scarce and may only be filtered 
through existing infrastructure. Resulting in a 
trickle down allocation of capital, which ulti- 
mately may be nonexistent or minimal at best. 
As it stands, the existing nonprofit structure rep- 
resents a microcosm of the global marketplace, 
whereby visibility and recognition afford you the 
privileges of legitimacy, power, and authority. 


Operation 


Nonprofits, like private entities, are guided by 
their mission and take direction from their respec- 
tive board of directors. This governing structure 
dictates the organization’s goals, priorities, and 
programs. To this end, representation is a very 
important consideration when thinking about the 
types of activities to pursue and ways to engage 
with the organization’s constituents. As a result, 
researchers have advocated for more inclusive 
practices when comprising nonprofit boards in 
order to be fully considerate of and responsive to 
constituent needs (Fredette et al. 2016). Despite 
such recommendations, nonprofit boards have 
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remained fairly homogenous and slow to respond 
to calls for active representation by diverse stake- 
holders. In this case, representation leads to 
responsiveness and responsiveness may open the 
door toward coalition building, bargaining, and 
compromising against competing groups. There- 
fore, “a diverse stakeholder-inclusive board can 
better understand its client base, thereby improv- 
ing the degree to which the board and the organi- 
zation are able to adapt as new changes evolve” 
(Fredette et al. 2016, p. 30S). 

Whereas Affirmative Action used legal man- 
dates to change the workforce composition in 
public institutions, the business case for diversity 
sought to compel organizations to consider the 
strategic and competitive advantages diversity 
brings to an organization. In both cases, Affirma- 
tive Action and the business case for diversity, its 
implementation has resulted in a superficial rep- 
resentation of diversity as a quantitative rather 
than a qualitative measure. In other words, diver- 
sity efforts have been used to simplistically count 
the number of women, people of color, disabled, 
and LGBTQ persons represented, rather than as 
an opportunity to empower people to directly 
affect change within organizations and their com- 
munities. The result often leads to tokenism, 
which relegates organizational members of under- 
represented groups to be stereotyped, discounted, 
or seen to speak for everyone of a marginalized 
group (Fredette et al. 2016; Weisinger et al. 2016). 
Consequently, the ends do not justify the means 
because learning does not occur. Board members, 
executives, and administrators are not required to 
develop cultural competence, adjust behaviors, 
cultivate skills, or increase knowledge about 
groups, so discrimination is reinforced under the 
guise of pursing diversity, thus undermining its 
intention altogether. 

Furthermore, the business case for diversity as 
a consideration to expand representation among a 
wider stakeholder base is problematic. In this 
regard, diversity is not pursued because it is the 
right thing to do or because it is a value sought by 
the organization, but because it has the potential to 
produce a better economic end, enhance organi- 
zational productivity, or meet a funding criterion. 
The superficiality for which nonprofit 
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organizations, or any organization for that matter, 
need to be enticed to pursue diversity demon- 
strates the white supremacist, patriarchal nature 
of society’s conceptions of worth. Therefore, 
power is reflected in the privilege of being asked 
to consider issues of diversity or inclusion, when 
much of the work being done by an organization is 
working on behalf of those groups excluded from 
decision-making in the first place. Within this 
context, nonprofits appear to be content with feed- 
ing a person through required dependence, rather 
than teaching him or her how to fish or be self- 
sufficient. This model reinforces organizational 
sustainability, in that if constituents are 
empowered, nonprofits will no longer exist. 

Subsequently, the structure and operation of 
nonprofit organizations promote institutional elit- 
ism, thus marginalizing smaller, less known non- 
profits from accessing scarce resources. For 
example, the existing funding structure rewards 
organizations that have name recognition and are 
able to comply with narrowly defined standards, 
thus increasing competition and limiting cooper- 
ation and collaboration among perspective part- 
ners. Smaller or less known organizations may 
therefore miss out on opportunities or favor 
based on limited social, political, or economic 
capital that privileges more established organiza- 
tions. Therefore, the old adage, it is not what you 
know but who you know, helps to bridge the gap 
between access and opportunity for nonprofit 
organizations. 


Outcomes 


For smaller or less known nonprofits, raising to 
the level of legitimacy within the existing status 
quo environment may prove impossible, espe- 
cially when trying to secure funding or support 
programming specific to the social justice needs 
of acommunity. For example, nonprofit organiza- 
tions interested in issues related to restoring vot- 
ing rights for formerly incarcerated persons or 
stopping the criminalization of LGBTQ persons 
of color may have a difficult time being recog- 
nized as legitimate organizations, thus limiting 
their overall visibility, minimizing their voice, 
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and restricting funding opportunities. As these 
issues are specific to particular needs within the 
community, such organizations are intimately 
aware of the effects public policies, practices, 
and discourse have on marginalizing returning 
citizens (people who were formerly incarcerated) 
or LGBTQ persons of color, respectively. As both 
of these groups are highly stigmatized within US 
and global contexts, their needs (as identified 
through these nonprofit organizations) may very 
well go unmet based on their status as undesirable, 
unworthy, or undeserving groups, thus leaving 
these nonprofit organizations to muddle through 
delivering quality services to their constituents. 

Smaller, issue-specific nonprofits are invalu- 
able to their respective communities. Not only 
are they rooted in the community, its administra- 
tors usually understand challenges from the first- 
hand experiences of their constituents and, thus, 
are more likely to be more responsive to their 
needs. From a grassroots level, solutions to com- 
munity problems reflect the sentiments of com- 
munity members, therefore, legitimizing their 
voice and experience in ways not often seen 
within larger organizations. As a result, engage- 
ment and participation reflect collaborative pro- 
cesses that advance organizational and 
community level objectives. 

Discrimination is embedded in all aspects of 
life in the USA and globally. As a result, nonprofit 
organizations, despite their missions or best inten- 
tions, foster many of the same attitudes, actions, 
and behaviors of society at large. Although 
decades of research have advocated for represen- 
tation and inclusion of diverse stakeholders, 
power has remained in the hands of a white 
authority. This reality dictates who gets what, 
when, where, and how, ultimately leading to a 
status quo approach of problem identification, 
program implementation, and solution develop- 
ment. In other words, the idea that executives or 
administrators know what is best for impacted 
populations is a largely sustained and legitimized 
reality. Consequently, despite the billions of dol- 
lars invested by tens of thousands of nonprofit 
organizations globally, quality of life indicators 
for many communities are worsening rather than 
improving. 


Nonprofit Organizations and Discrimination 


What does it mean to have nonprofit organiza- 
tions working in communities for decades, but the 
needle has not moved significantly on any number 
of quality of life issues (e.g., housing, healthcare, 
voting, education, employment)? How do organi- 
zations offer goods or provide services to neigh- 
borhoods, but do not value the voice, perspective, 
or experience of residents — as community or 
board members? Why is there only piecemeal 
funding for social justice nonprofit organizations 
that seek to challenge the status quo, empower 
residents, and change existing power dynamics? 
If government is incapable of or unwilling to 
provide services to specific communities, thus 
relegating service delivery to nonprofits, what 
does that say about the values of our society? Do 
such actions undermine the democratic tenets of 
our society, thus highlighting rhetorical discourse 
rather than its practical realities? 

The steadfast nature for which the status quo 1s 
maintained, the power is concentrated, and the 
lived experiences of the “other” are methodically 
consigned to a status of second-class citizen dem- 
onstrates the intentionality of society’s reliance on 
social hierarchies. These issues are evidenced in 
institutional practices that block opportunities for 
demographic representation, minimize access to 
public institutions, victimize people and commu- 
nities through policy decisions, and subsequently 
justify disparities from the lens of individual defi- 
ciencies, rather than societal preferences is anti- 
democratic at best. Change is needed! A new par- 
adigm of engagement that attempts to mitigate 
discrimination and value difference is required, 
if the USA specifically will ever live up to its 
ideals. 


Ways to Address Discrimination 


To combat these long-standing practices and 
assumptions, critical race theory (CRT) began in 
legal education in the 1980s and since that time 
many disciplines have adopted its theoretical 
foundations based on the inclusive nature of the 
framework. While public and private institutions, 
political discourse, and public opinion attempt to 
minimize the influence of race on policy decisions 
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and the social ills of society, CRT uses a race- 
conscious framework to examine and analyze 
how institutional practices produce policy out- 
comes that disproportionately harm people of 
color (Zamudio et al. 2011). For example, the 
homogenous structures of nonprofit organizations 
perpetuate assumptions about people and place 
that rarely align with the reality of a given 
group. Therefore, it is easier to quantify diversity 
with numbers (a superficial response) rather than 
share power. The former has the potential to 
empower individuals and communities, which 
could lead to substantial changes in the existing 
power dynamics and society at large. 

Public administration specifically and society 
more generally have positioned discussions about 
power, privilege, status, and sufficiency within a 
context that fully denies the creation and mainte- 
nance of institutional and structural impediments 
that continue to advantage whites politically, eco- 
nomically, socially, and culturally over all other 
groups. Nonprofits, situated right in the middle of 
these structural forces, are viewed as altruistic in 
their mission to “help” even while they reproduce 
many of the marginalizing effects they argue to 
fight against. This historical amnesia denies the 
intentionality of racism and discriminatory prac- 
tices and attempts to minimize the structural effects 
of policy decisions by blaming the most vulnerable 
populations for decisions well beyond their control. 

Improving the life outcomes for vulnerable 
groups require scholars, practitioners, administra- 
tors, and executives to understand how inequality 
is reinforced through institutional practices, pro- 
fessional misconceptions, and personal bias in 
order to identify meaningful solutions to improve 
the quality of life for all people. Critical race 
theory is, therefore, useful because it challenges 
hegemonic conceptions like meritocracy and 
colorblindness and places race front and center 
of the discussion. In this capacity, the attitudes, 
behaviors, and processes that reinforce racial hier- 
archies are examined, thus limiting the opportu- 
nity to keep power concentrated in the hands of a 
few at the expense of many. A CRT perspective 
extends beyond race-based social groups and can 
be applied to the evaluation of all “othered” 
groups in US society. Ultimately, using a race- 
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conscious approach results in an in-depth exami- 
nation and appreciation of the lived experiences 
and perspectives of marginalized groups in the 
USA and abroad, thus allowing marginalized 
groups to have their voices and experiences rec- 
ognized as valid and legitimate sources of knowl- 
edge and information. 

Nonprofits, in theory, have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to turn the tide with respect to addressing 
discrimination. Public bureaucracies are slow to 
change, if it ever happens. Private entities, 
even with an economic impetus, may still 
reproduce disparity through the use of superfi- 
cial approaches to minimize discrimination. 
However, innovation could provide new con- 
ceptions for ways to engage and collaborate on 
issues important to communities. Such sugges- 
tions are not made without recognizing the 
myriad of challenges to altering a long- 
standing structure. Here are a few strategies 
that may help make nonprofit organizations 
leaders in mitigating discrimination and mov- 
ing toward cooperative, collaborative, and 
empowering engagement with all stakeholders. 

Nonprofit organizations and its leaders must be 
willing to ask questions of their constituents, 
rather than offering paternalistic assumptions 
that “they” know what is best for “them.” The 
same deference given to affluent populations 
with respect to policy development and program 
planning needs to be given to diverse constituents 
as well. This is the best way to bridge the trust and 
communication gap, particularly when commu- 
nity members recognize that organizations are 
receptive to what they have to say. Critical race 
theory advocates for the lived experiences of com- 
munity members to be valued. For organizations 
to understand that constituency is reflective of 
everyone, not just those privileged bodies and 
voices. Traditional practice affords advantages to 
be funneled toward those stakeholders with social, 
political, and economic capital; however, it is 
important to be considerate of the most vulnerable 
groups as well. If not, administrators and organi- 
zations contribute to marginalization. 

Organizational members need to be upfront 
with themselves about their bias. Everyone has 
bias and that is a fact of life. However, when 
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people are unwilling to acknowledge their 
bias, personal or professional, he or she is unable 
to recognize how that disposition influences inter- 
actions and decision-making with affected 
populations. 

Cultural competence is key in the development 
of meaningful relationships. It should be under- 
stood that cultural competency is not a skill that is 
gained overnight, but rather individuals must com- 
mit themselves to a process of lifelong learning. 
Trainings are needed on a regular, on-going basis to 
ensure that growth and learning has occurred. It is 
understood that funding for nonprofit organizations 
is scarce, so cultural competency training may not 
be a high priority. However, an investment on the 
front-end may prove to be invaluable, especially if 
it helps to foster trust and legitimacy among com- 
munity stakeholders. 

Challenge the status quo by acknowledging 
and attempting to address the cumulative impacts 
of the many small decisions made on behalf of 
your organization each and every day. An organi- 
zation recognizes that the decisions made (or not 
made) will have a significant impact on the popu- 
lation served and conceptions of legitimacy. This 
can be demonstrated by evaluating institutional 
practices. The top-down bureaucratic structure of 
public institutions, as modeled by nonprofit orga- 
nizations, 1s inherently discriminatory. As a result, 
it is important to not turn a blind eye to attitudes, 
behaviors, or processes that produce disparate 
realities for marginalized groups. 

Finally, be transparent with citizens about the 
organizations’ intention and decision-making pro- 
cesses. This may occur through town halls, focus 
groups, newsletters, or any form of communication. 
While every decision may not be agreeable to stake- 
holders, affording them an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the process will likely be viewed positively. 
Otherwise, community members feel as if they are 
an afterthought once all decisions have been made 
without any of their input or consideration. 


Conclusion 


Although nonprofits have conformed to many of 
the expectations of society regarding structure, 
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function, and operation, change is still possible. 
Ending discrimination in society requires a per- 
sonal commitment, which can translate into an 
organizational shift in behavior. Something 
needs to be done to change the tide of disparity 
and inequality in this global context. Nonprofit 
organizations should volunteer to serve as leaders, 
thus guiding society’s moral compass for better 
engagement with all groups. 
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Nonprofit Organizations and Overhead Costs 
Definition 


Overhead costs: Overhead costs are the adminis- 
trative and fundraising expenses necessary for 
NPOs to operate. They are one of the three com- 
mon performance metrics (along with output and 
outcome measures) used to assess nonprofit 
organizations. 


Introduction: Nonprofit Organizations 


The study of public administration often focuses 
on the similarities and differences between the 
public and private sector and on the interplay 
between public and private. In recent decades, an 
increasing amount of attention has been focused 
on nonprofit organizations. Nonprofit organiza- 
tions (NPOs) are often referred to as charitable 
organizations, nongovernmental organizations, 
public charities, not-for-profits, independent sec- 
tor, the third sector, 501(c)(3) organizations, 
tax-exempt organizations, or simply nonprofits. 

It is difficult to identify a simple definition of 
nonprofit organizations. Descriptions in the non- 
profit literature generally focus on them as orga- 
nizations that are: 


e Independent of governmental apparatus or 
for-profit entities 

e Formed for the purpose of serving the public 
good 

e Prohibited from private inurement of profits 

e Fully or partially exempt from taxation 


NPOs have also been described as independent 
alternatives to the influence or intrusion of gov- 
ernment in attempting to solve society’s problems. 
Others describe them as organizations designed to 
fill the gaps between goods and services provided 
by the government and those offered for purchase 
by the private sector businesses. Nonprofit orga- 
nizations may receive grants and donations from 
government agencies and private businesses in 
support of their missions, but they operate as 
independent, autonomous entities. 

The phrase “nonprofit organization” is some- 
what of a misnomer, for it focuses on the common 
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misperception that NPOs cannot earn profits. In 
actuality, nonprofits can, and often do, earn 
profits. As opposed to private sector businesses, 
nonprofit organizations are prohibited from what 
is called “private inurement” (Hopkins 2005, 
p. 6), meaning that all profits or funds raised 
must go to serve the mission and purpose of the 
organization, rather than benefiting owners, board 
members, or officers of the organization. 

The key aspect of NPOs that most laypeople 
focus attention on is the tax-exempt nature of 
these entities. NPOs are not supported solely 
through the donations and income sources listed 
on their financial reports. They are also subsidized 
by the broader population through benefit of their 
tax-exempt status. Nonprofits are often called 
501(c)(3) organizations based on their classifica- 
tion as tax-exempt under Section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (Internal Revenue Service 
2016). These organizations are exempt from pay- 
ing most federal and state taxes, and donations to 
these organizations are considered tax deductible. 

The other unique aspect associated with non- 
profit organizations is the expectation that they 
will exhibit three special standards of duty. 
These are referred to as the duties of care, loyalty, 
and obedience. The duty of care refers to the 
responsibility to ensure proper stewardship of 
organizational finances and management. The 
duty of loyalty calls on nonprofit board members 
and staff to put organizational interests ahead of 
their own interests, especially in situations where 
conflicts of interest may arise. The duty of loyalty 
is also linked closely with the restriction on pri- 
vate inurement. The final duty requires the orga- 
nization, board, and staff to always be obedient, 
whether it be to the legal system, organizational 
mission, or organizational bylaws. 

These altruistic duties of care, loyalty, and 
obedience place the nonprofit sector in a unique 
situation of stewardship to ensure that donations 
and resources are spent appropriately on behalf of 
the public interest in support of their mission. 
Donations to NPOs are given largely based on 
trust; the trust that a reasonable proportion will 
be spent honestly, ethically, and effectively to 
fulfill the organizational mission. What consti- 
tutes a reasonable proportion is the central 
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component of the discussion of overhead costs in 
the sections that follow. 


Overhead Costs in Nonprofit 
Organizations 


The debate over what constitutes a reasonable pro- 
portion in the support of the organizational mission 
begins with the term overhead costs and related 
overhead rates. These are also referred to as pro- 
gram spending ratios or administrative/fundraising 
ratios. In the nonprofit sector, expenses are broken 
into two main categories. The first category is pro- 
gram expenses, those expenses related directly to 
programs and initiatives that fulfill the mission of 
the organization. The second category is referred to 
as overhead costs, which are administrative costs 
related to keeping an organization running. Over- 
head costs commonly include expenses for admin- 
istrative staff salaries and infrastructure such as 
computers, office equipment, and office space/ 
buildings. These types of overhead costs are the 
same in the nonprofit, public, and private sectors. 
The aspect of overhead costs that are unique to 
nonprofit organizations is the inclusion of 
fundraising expenses. Fundraising expenses also 
generally include salaries and office expenses but 
also include a broad array of expenses for 
fundraising efforts such as telemarking, direct 
mail fundraising, donor development, capital cam- 
paigns, and special events. Therefore, overhead 
rates in relation to NPOs are defined as the percent- 
age of expenses that are spent on the combination 
of general administrative costs and fundraising 
expenses. Similarly, overhead rates are defined as 
the percentage of each dollar that is spent on over- 
head costs. In other words, overhead costs include 
staff and infrastructure expenses related to the lit- 
eral embodiment of keeping a roof overhead. 


Overhead Costs and Rates 
as Performance Measurement 


In recent decades, NPOs have faced an increas- 
ingly competitive environment for fundraising 
and programs. During this time, the need and 
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demand for services has continued to rise while 
funding sources have struggled to keep pace. This 
has led NPOs to significantly increase their efforts 
in regards to performance measurement and pro- 
gram evaluation. Funders are increasingly adding 
accountability and impact requirements as a pre- 
requisite to receiving grants and donations. 
Donors, and even service recipients, are also 
becoming selective and seeking more information 
on NPO performance and how their donations are 
being utilized. Donors want to be assured that 
their contributions are directed at fulfilling the 
organizational mission efficiently. One common 
fear is that donations may be used to support 
bloated salaries, ineffective or vanity programs, 
or lavish fundraising activities that yield low 
returns on investment (Snibbe 2006). Concerns 
about efficiency and effectiveness are not 
restricted just to clients, donors, and supporters 
within the nonprofit field. The public is entitled to 
be concerned about the effectiveness of nonprofits 
given that they are, in effect, supporting them 
through tax-exemption policies. 

NPOs have traditionally been much more 
loosely regulated than the for-profit world, largely 
due to their efforts to serve the public good. 
Recent financial and fraud controversies, criminal 
activity, and alleged mismanagement by NPO 
staff and boards (Fremont-Smith and Kosaras 
2003) have increased calls for government regu- 
lation. Whether in an effort to comply with current 
regulation or in an attempt to limit future regula- 
tions, the nonprofit sector has increasingly moved 
towards self-regulation and the use of perfor- 
mance metrics to demonstrate organizational 
integrity, efficiency, and effectiveness and satisfy 
the concerns of regulators, donors/funders, and 
client expectations. 

The measurement of performance, effective- 
ness, and/or efficiency is a far more complicated 
process for NPOs than it is for for-profit organi- 
zations. Private businesses can utilize market- 
based and bottom-line profit goals and accounting 
methods to measure their success and efficiency. 
However, NPOs face an inherently different struc- 
tural and organizational reality whereby they must 
balance fiscal stability with fulfillment of the orga- 
nizational mission and diverse stakeholder needs. 


Nonprofit Organizations and Overhead Costs 


Market-based and bottom-line standards are inap- 
propriate and inadequate measurement standards 
due to the very nature of the nonprofit field. NPOs 
are predominately focused on difficult-to-measure 
public goods such as the arts, education, and envi- 
ronment. NPOs may also be formed to address 
“wicked problems,” which are complicated social 
issues such as poverty, crime, and health issues. 
The root cause and solutions to these types of 
problems are difficult to define, often intertwined 
with a multitude of other complicated issues and, 
therefore, difficult to measure in terms of organi- 
zational impact (Rittel and Webber 1973). 

Despite these difficulties, the ability of NPOs 
to demonstrate that they are fulfilling their orga- 
nizational mission is essential in meeting account- 
ability dictates by the government, donors, and the 
general public. Within the nonprofit community 
there is considerable debate about the best way to 
measure, rate, and evaluate organizations, espe- 
cially in ways that can be easily understood and 
disseminated. NPOs are constantly looking for 
ways to demonstrate their organizational effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. In previous decades, 
the impact and results of NPOs were largely dem- 
onstrated through anecdotal evidence and testi- 
monials (Glasrud 2001). These days NPOs are 
moving to more structured empirical evaluation 
and assessment methods. 

The nonprofit field is largely divided between 
three standard types of performance metrics: out- 
put measures, outcome measures, and overhead 
costs/overhead rates (Mitchell 2013). Output 
measures are the quantitative assessment of the 
activity generated from program or monetary 
inputs (such as the number of clients served). 
Outcome measures are used to determine the 
impact or change that is generated from program 
activities. Much like the nonprofit field in general, 
however, outcome measures are more difficult to 
assess. This difficulty can be attributed to an array 
of factors including organizational capacity, diffi- 
culties in determining the appropriate measure- 
ment outcomes, diverse priorities among 
organizational stakeholders, and the length of 
time to realize community impact. Additionally, 
NPOs face an inevitable quandary in deciding 
whether, or how, they should focus their program 
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efforts and assessments on long-term impacts 
when they are often held accountable for or 
rewarded based on short-term impacts. 

Overhead rates, once the most common perfor- 
mance metric, have become an increasingly 
debatable and divisive performance metric within 
the nonprofit community. The arguments for and 
against overhead costs/rates are addressed in the 
next sections. Despite the ongoing debate, the 
general consensus has been that overhead rates 
for nonprofit organizations should run no more 
than 35% of total expenses (Hager et al. 2004). 
This industry standard, or benchmark, can then be 
used to compare NPOs as one method for com- 
paring the efficiency of these organizations. Until 
recently, NPOs with overhead rates that exceeded 
two thirds of their annual budget expenses 
received unsatisfactory ratings (i.e., 0 out of 
5 stars) by leading charity watchdog groups. 


Arguments in Support of Overhead 
Rates 


Those that support the use of overhead rates argue 
that donors need performance indicators that are 
easily obtained and understandable. Overhead 
rates in many ways fulfill that directive. Donors 
can easily understand overhead rates when they 
are explained as X cents of every donated dollar 
that is spent on administrative and fundraising 
expenses. NPOs more commonly tout their over- 
head rates indirectly in fundraising appeals by 
stating the percentage of donations that go to 
program costs (such as “80 cents of every donated 
dollar goes to help the mission”). 

The only data that donors need to determine 
overhead rates are the annual NPO budget and 
program expenses, or costs, from which overhead 
rates are determined. While this data is generally 
available from NPO annual reports, the easiest 
method of obtaining the data is from the IRS 
Form 990, which most 501(c)(3) tax-exempt 
NPOs are required to submit each year. The IRS 
990 form is the most consistently available and 
comprehensive financial report in the nonprofit 
sector and is easily viewed or downloaded from 
websites for charity watchdog organizations such 
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as Charity Navigator, GuideStar, and BBB Wise 
Giving Alliance. Easy access to the Form 990 data 
has also allowed researchers and watchdog orga- 
nizations to compile large datasets which are also 
available for analysis and study of the nonprofit 
sector’s finances and administrative/fundraising 
accountability and efficiency. 

Overhead rates are also touted as an easy tool 
for donors to use to compare one organization to 
another. Donors who value overhead rates as a 
performance metric can easily pull up the Form 
990s or summaries of NPO financial data from the 
charity watchdog websites for comparison and 
then choose the charity with the lowest overhead 
rate. High overhead rates could be warning signs 
of financial mismanagement or fraud on the part 
of organizations, or they could signal misplaced 
organizational objectives. 

Overhead rates and traditional accounting 
practices can serve as consistent and reliable mea- 
sures for nonprofits. While other performance 
indicators have been promoted as more relevant 
in determining the organizational impact, finan- 
cial measures such as overhead rates have the 
benefit that they can be verified through standard 
auditing practices. Another factor that supports 
the use of overhead rates and financial accounting 
metrics to assess NPO performance is the ability 
of donors and funders to evaluate the organization 
based on short-term, limited timeframes. Potential 
funders are able to make decisions on where to 
give their donations based on fairly current 
financial conditions of each NPO, rather than hav- 
ing to decipher the problems and issues related to 
determining mission outcomes that may be over- 
lapping and interwoven with outside organiza- 
tions or situations beyond the control of a 
given NPO. 

Overhead rates are also viewed as an attractive 
method of performance measurement given that 
there is no significant additional cost or effort 
necessary in determining overhead rates since 
the relevant financial data is already required for 
annual Form 990 submissions. In addition, similar 
to the for-profit sector, research has shown that 
continued oversight and governance efforts posi- 
tively affect the quality of financial data reported 
by NPOs (Yetman and Yetman 2012). In other 
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words, NPOs know that they must be transparent 
through the annual provision and inspection of 
their financial data and overhead rates, thus they 
self-regulate and behave more honestly and pro- 
fessionally. NPOs may also benefit from financial 
disclosure requirements through an increase in 
public trust and accountability in the competitive 
fundraising environment in which they operate. 


Arguments Against Overhead Rates 


Recently, there has been a growing faction in the 
nonprofit field advocating against the use of over- 
head rates. They argue that low overhead rates are 
a poor indicator of NPO efficiency or effective- 
ness and may actually serve as a sign of fiscal 
distress in organizations. This has been described 
as “the overhead myth” by leaders of Charity 
Navigator, GuideStar, and BBB Wise Giving Alli- 
ance, the three main charity watchdog organiza- 
tions (Berger et al. 2013). The watchdog 
organizations have begun working together to 
try and educate donors about the risk of reliance 
on overhead rates when evaluating nonprofits. 
They argue that the overwhelming focus organi- 
zations place on maintaining low overhead stifles 
the need for creativity and innovation in the non- 
profit field. Efforts to keep overhead costs as low 
as possible can restrict management capacity and 
hinder an organization’s ability to properly 
accomplish their mission. They further argue that 
this reduces an organization’s ability to attract the 
best employees or properly invest resources nec- 
essary to grow organizational capacity and meet 
future needs. One recent study on charity perfor- 
mance and reputation found that organizations 
with low overhead rates were often seen as 
lower-performing and were, therefore, viewed 
less favorably by the public (Young-Powell 
2013). This perception of NPOs with low over- 
head rates is significant in terms of the possible 
long-term impact on fundraising efforts and pub- 
lic support. 

Perhaps one of the most consistent complaints 
against overhead rates is that accounting decisions 
on what constitutes an overhead expense verses a 
program expense are subjective and frequently 
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vary from organization to organization. The lack 
of governmental regulation or oversight of non- 
profit financial reporting, coupled with the 
leniency in penalties for financial wrongdoing 
and lack of clear and specific reporting instruc- 
tions, adds to the problem of misallocated 
expenses and inaccurate overhead cost calcula- 
tions and reporting (Williams 2009). Organiza- 
tions often face extreme pressure to find ways to 
avoid spending and skimp on overhead expenses 
and otherwise risk receiving low ratings from 
watchdog groups, funding agencies, and donors 
(Gregory and Howard 2009). 

One common practice is to allocate some, or 
all, of admiunistrative/fundraising salaries and 
expenses under program costs. NPOs justify this 
by explaining that many administrative and 
fundraising expenses also serve to educate the 
public about the mission and purpose of the orga- 
nization, and therefore are justifiable as being 
partially or fully allotted as program expenses. 
This practice results in many NPOs reporting 
minimal or nonexistent overhead costs. The dom- 
inant perception that donors favor nonprofits with 
lower overhead cost indirectly promotes these 
accounting and reporting practices. In addition, 
donors’ perceptions of what should constitute 
programmatic expenses as opposed to overhead 
costs may differ considerably from NPOs’ 
perceptions. 

Arguments against the use of overhead costs as 
a measure of organizational performance point out 
that the short-term overhead rates can be mislead- 
ing. Organizations that invest in infrastructure, 
such as computer equipment and software, may 
show high overhead rates in the short-term, but 
the cost-savings and efficiency of that type of 
investment may benefit the organization with 
long-term reductions in overhead rates and 
increases in efficiency and impact on the organi- 
zational mission. This also extends to fundraising 
projects where there may be short-term increases 
in overhead costs related to donor cultivation or 
development of fundraising campaigns that may 
have delayed, but long-term, increases in 
fundraising efforts. 

Overhead rates may also give a misleading 
impression of organizational efficiency based on 
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the size and age of the NPO. Larger and more 
established NPOs may have more success in 
maintaining low overhead rates based on effi- 
ciency of scale and experience. Smaller and 
newer NPOs often have higher overhead rates in 
the beginning as they work to establish them- 
selves and grow. These NPOs face stiff competi- 
tion against larger and older competitors that 
benefit from established administration and 
funding channels. This dilemma not only impacts 
the performance of smaller and newer NPOs but 
may inhibit their potential for long-term growth 
that requires investing in infrastructure and 
capacity-building initiatives (Wing 2004). The 
competitive advantage that older and larger 
NPOs have in maintaining low overhead rates 
also serves to stifle creativity and cutting-edge or 
risky innovations that newer or smaller NPOs may 
otherwise be willing to attempt. Perhaps in recog- 
nition of these issues, Charity Navigator (2016) 
recently changed their assessment process to 
downplay the importance of overhead rates in 
evaluating nonprofits. 


Conclusion 


Overhead rates are appealing as a decision- 
making tool for donors because they are readily 
available, understandable, and easily used as a 
comparison method between organizations. 
Despite this, watchdog organizations and 
researchers are increasingly focusing on alterna- 
tive performance metrics, such as output or out- 
come measures, as preferred performance metrics. 
Evaluating NPOs on the basis of overhead 
costs and ratios has led to significant debate in 
the nonprofit sector. NPOs with low overhead 
costs may be viewed as efficient and well-run 
organizations, while at the same time may realize 
negligible positive outcomes for the public good. 
NPOs with high overhead costs may be viewed as 
inefficient and wasteful, yet these organizations 
may also have significant positive outcomes for 
the public good. Attempts to find a balance 
between these approaches have led to suggested 
benchmarks for overhead rates and the use of a 
multipronged performance metric approach. 
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Using overhead rates as the sole indicator of 
nonprofit efficiency gives only one side of the 
story — one that may be outdated almost as soon 
as it is available — and/or a false indicator due to 
missing or fraudulent information and accounting 
practices. This has lead nonprofit leaders and 
charity watchdog organizations to deemphasize 
overhead rates as a performance measure. Recent 
opinion on overhead rates is that they provide 
valuable but limited information and may be best 
utilized in combination with output and outcome 
performance measurements, rather than as a sole 
determination of NPO performance. 


Cross-References 


Financial Vulnerability and Nonprofit 


Organizations 
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Acronyms 

ACA Affordable Care Act 

CHC Community Health Centers 

IRS Internal Revenue Service 

JSU Jackson State University 

SCHIP State Children’s Health Insurance 
Program 

USA United States 

YMCA Young Men’s Christian Association 

Definition 


Social policy: Policies that encourage human 
well-being. 
Introduction 


This entry is designed to promote an understand- 
ing of America’s nonprofit sector’s impact on 
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social policy. From the local food pantry, the 
neighborhood community health center, to the 
American Red Cross, nonprofits are touching mil- 
lions of lives every day. Alongside the govern- 
ment, nonprofits assume an enormous 
responsibility for the well-being of citizens in 
the United States (USA). Through contracts, gov- 
ernments are able to reach communities, serve 
their constituents, and nonprofits achieve their 
missions. This article explores nonprofits impact 
on social policy and the government-nonprofit 
relationship in addressing social problems in 
the USA. 


Overview of Nonprofits 


Nonprofits are a significant element of the United 
States financial system. The Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) reported tax returns for 257,802 
nonprofits with assets of $4,133,897,436 (IRS 
2015). Since many nonprofits are not incorpo- 
rated, it is therefore difficult to estimate the num- 
ber of nonprofit organizations in the USA. In 
addition, religious organizations and other smaller 
nonprofits are excluded from the IRS report. Non- 
profits are not necessarily tax-exempt; however, 
they qualify for a tax-exempt classification. Some 
organizations choose not to file for tax-exempt 
status. There is a general misconception that non- 
profits are not profit oriented, whereas, in reality, 
they are encouraged to incur profits. The distinc- 
tion between for-profit and nonprofit organiza- 
tions is how those profits are dispersed. While 
for-profit organizations are allowed to distribute 
their profits among controlling directors and offi- 
cers, nonprofits profits must remain with the 
entity. In the USA, nonprofits employed 10.2% 
of the workforce and accounted for 6.6% of the 
gross domestic product (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 2013). 

Nonprofits are categorized into several groups. 
The first group is classified as public charitable 
organizations under 501(c) (3) which are public 
serving organizations including hospitals, com- 
munity health centers, schools, religious congre- 
gations, museums, and other human and social 
service organizations. In addition, under section 
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501(c) (3) are private foundations of which most 
have only one donor. The second nonprofit is 
501(c) (4) social welfare organizations and civic 
leagues consisting of large organizations, such as 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), the National Rifle 
Association (NRA), and the Sierra Club. The 
third group, 501(c), (5) includes labor, agriculture, 
and horticultural organizations. The forth group, 
501(c), (6) includes business leagues, chambers of 
commerce, and real estate boards. The fifth group, 
501(c), (7) is mostly social and recreational clubs. 
The sixth group, 501(c), (8) includes fraternal 
beneficiary societies and associations, and the 
final group 501(c) (9) includes voluntary 
employee beneficiary associations (IRS). The 
average charitable contribution in the USA in 
1913 was $195,337 (Urban Institute 2013). This 
article will focus on the first group of public 
charitable organizations. 

Within a few mile radius of Jackson State 
University’s (JSU) downtown campus, there are 
a host of nonprofits providing a wide range of 
social services. Within a few blocks on West Cap- 
ital are the Voice of Calvary Ministries, Koinonia 
Coffee House, and many local churches. A little 
further south is Stewpot, Project Rise, Old 
Stranger’s House, and the Medical Mall with sev- 
eral medical facilities including Jackson Hinds 
Community Health Center and JSU’s School of 
Public Health and more churches. Just east of the 
JSU downtown campus is the Russell C. Davis 
Planetarium, the International Museum of Muslim 
Cultures, The New Mississippi Museum of Art, 
The Catholic Diocese of Jackson, the Eudora 
Welty Library, the Mississippi Baptist Conven- 
tion, and more larger churches. Going further 
south on State Street about a mile is Baptist Hos- 
pital and about a mile further is the University of 
Mississippi Medical Center. 

As evidenced by the variety of organizations 
during the tour around Jackson JSU’s downtown 
campus, nonprofits are very diverse in the scope 
of services provided and scale. The range includes 
small grassroots organizations with none or few 
assets like Project Rise to large complex multi- 
million dollar organizations that include hospitals, 
religious organizations, and universities. Services 
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offered range from feeding programs (soup 
kitchens), healthcare, education, counseling, 
housing and housing assistance, reentry, etc. 

Revenue sources are as diverse as the services 
offered by these organizations. Those revenue 
sources include fees generated for services pro- 
vided and donations. However, many of their 
revenues are government funds. In 2013, govern- 
ment grants to nonprofits totaled $163,360,958 
(IRS 2015). The relationship between government 
and nonprofits enables the government to serve 
their constituents and nonprofits to achieve their 
missions. 


History of Nonprofits 


For a long time, nonprofits have been perceived as 
catalysts for the public social needs. In the 1970s, 
nonprofit organizations became a unified “sector.” 
Although, prior to the 1970s, many charitable, 
educational, and religious organizations were in 
existence, over 90 percent of current nonprofit 
organizations were created since the 1950s 
(Renz 2010). 

Traditionally secular nonprofit organizations 
had been associated with liberalism. However, con- 
servatives have begun to appreciate the benefit of 
nonprofit organizations in achieving their own 
social policy goals. Increasingly policy makers 
are looking to nonprofits as solutions to societal 
problems. The 1980s and 1090s generated 
emphasis on conservative social policy in response 
to the increasingly identified social problems. Until 
the 1970s, healthcare organizations had been over- 
whelmingly nonprofits. However, in response to 
the necessity to control the rising cost of the provi- 
sion of healthcare, some healthcare organizations 
were forced to become more efficient in way they 
function. Consequently, many became for-profit, 
while others formed alliances with for-profits to 
improve their economic position. 


Nonprofits Impact on Social Policy 


Government has for many years depended on 
nonprofits to deliver vital goods and services to 
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communities to promote social well-being. The 
majority of nonprofit organizations are human 
services organizations. These organizations pro- 
vide goods and services that enhance the quality 
of life for individuals, families, and communities. 

Fundamental to an improved state of well- 
being are food, housing, education, healthcare, a 
job, money, and security, to mention a few. 
Accordingly, there are many ways these social 
needs can be addressed to enhance human well- 
being. Ways in which these social needs are deliv- 
ered are by the government, churches, schools, 
hospitals, social service organizations, commu- 
nity members, and families. This entry will focus 
on nonprofits’ impact on social policy. 

Nonprofit organizations provide goods and ser- 
vices that enhance human well-being in effective 
and innovative ways. Nonprofit organizations and 
government agencies have been in the forefront of 
service delivery. Tucked within their respective 
community, nonprofit organizations offer quick 
and culturally appropriate manner. Nonprofits pro- 
mote democracy and serve the critical interest of 
communities. In fact, the nonprofit sector is often 
referred to as the “social impact sector.” Oftentimes 
they are the first respondents to crisis and disasters. 

Hurricane Katrina happened 9 years ago today. 
A typical example of the importance of and valid- 
ity of nonprofits was their level of activism and 
involvement. Nonprofits were onsite providing 
services almost immediately. On this and many 
other occasions, nonprofits have been on site 
assisting individuals and communities prior to 
government organizations intervention. The out- 
pouring of support from nonprofits relative to 
Michigan as a result of the water crisis is another 
vivid example of the relevancy and importance of 
the nonprofit sector. Nonprofit human service 
organizations and churches from all over the 
country responded with 18 wheeler truckloads of 
bottled water. 

Here I will highlight some nonprofit organiza- 
tions serving the Jackson Metropolitan area. 


Voice of Calvary Ministries 


Mission “Voice of Calvary Ministries serves as a 
resource in Christian community development by 
providing holistic programs which build strong 
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individuals, families, churches and communities in 
order to enable them to reach their full potential in 
Christ physically, spiritually, economically and 
socially.” 


Voice of Calvary Ministries serves families with 
low to moderate incomes with a goal of breaking 
the cycle of poverty and to rebuild inner city com- 
munities. Services include (1) case management 
and referral services for healthcare, daily living 
activities, financial planning, transportation, 
income support, and legal assistance; (2) temporary 
financial assistance for rental assistance, utility fees 
and deposits, security deposits, moving cost, emer- 
gency supplies, childcare, and transportation; 
(3) job placement; (4) homebuyer education; 
(5) mortgage delinquency counseling; (6) rental 
counseling; (7) credit counseling; (8) financial lit- 
eracy; and (9) healthy lifestyle education. 

Voice of Calvary Ministries also provides special 
services designed for veterans. They recently began 
to provide housing to approximately 40 veterans 
and have started a new prison reentry program. 


Stewpot Community Services 


Committed to Community Statement: “Stewpot 
Community Services provides thousands of men, 
women and children with hot meals, groceries, 
clothing, shelter, childcare, mentoring and other 
programs to nurture them and help them get back 
on their feet. We believe the sacred is encountered 
in the common events in like sharing a meal. We are 
all fed, spiritually and physically, by our fellowship 
with each other.” 


Stewpot Community Services include the 


following: 


1. The Stewpot After-School Program provides 
a safe haven where children and teens are 
provided educational assistance. 

2. Billy Brumfield Shelter house up to 
60 homeless men. 

3. The Bratton Street Project is a housing reha- 
bilitation project that has renovated over 
15 homes through a collaboration with Hab- 
itat for Humanity. 

4. Stewpot host interfaith worship services 
6 days a week. Worship services are encour- 
aged but not required for participants to 
receive services from the organization. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. The Clothing Closet is stocked with quality 


donated free clothing and serves about 
100 people a month; through the Community 
Kitchen, more than 120 individuals are fed 
daily, and 50 plus meals are delivered to per- 
sons who are shut-in in the area. 


. Community Clinics provide Legal services 


through a collaboration with The Mississippi 
Volunteer Lawyers Project, primary healthcare 
through a collaboration with St. Dominic’s 
Health Services, and individual and group 
counseling by trained family counselors. 


. The Community Kitchen operates 365 days 


of the year. 


. Stewpot operates two community labs that 


are open to the public. 


. The Food Pantry is a volunteer-operated free 


mini-grocery store that provides a 4-day sup- 
ply of feed to screened applicants. 

Through the Meals on Wheels program, vol- 
unteers deliver meals to more than 50 elder 
persons in the community. 

The Opportunity Center is the city’s only day 
shelter and provides a safe and clean day 
program for men and women. 

Since 1991 the Stewpot Recreational Sum- 
mer Camp has served more than 200 children 
each summer. 

Virginia’s Playhouse offers morning activities 
for the elderly and mentally disabled. The 
participants engage in art therapy, creative 
writing classes, bingo games, and field trips. 
Women’s Services provides three housing 
alternatives specifically for women. Sims 
House is a transitional shelter for women 
and children and provides a 90-day stay and 
serves about 60 individuals annually. Matt’s 
House is an emergency shelter and serves 
about 300 individuals annually. Flowers 
House is a small emergency shelter housing 
homeless women and children and has the 
capacity to serve six families at a time. 


Cade Chapel Missionary Baptist Church 


Mission: “We glorify God by engaging the world 
with the Gospel of Jesus Christ and providing for 
each member an intentional path of Christian matu- 
rity, church unity and missionary service.” 
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In 1880, a group of Christian men established the 
first church, a “Brush Arbor” in the Asylum Hill 
community. The property for the church was 
donated by Isham Cade after whom the church is 
named. From 1904 to 1928, Cade Chapel Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church was not only a place of 
worship but became the community center. Again 
in the late 1950s and 1960s, Cade Chapel became 
the meeting place for the community. It was the 
official meeting place for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). 

Like many religious organizations, Cade 
Chapel continues to be a significant pillar in the 
community. Today Cade Chapel’s Center for 
Family Life, a 1.2 million dollar facility built in 
1995, offers the community several social service 
programs. Some of the services offered are (1) a 
day care center for about 7 0 children daily, 
(2) after-school tutoring, (3) Science Technology 
Engineering and Mathematics Project (STEM 
Project), (4) a week-long children’s summer 
camp, and (5) Kids Blast, a kid and family fun 
activity project, and drama for the youth and fam- 
ilies in the community. 

In addition, the church operates a senior housing 
project, Cade Court. Cade Court is an affordable 
independent living apartment complex that houses 
90 seniors. The seniors are offered assistance with 
daily living activities and outreach services. The 
church has collaborated with a local CHC, Jackson 
Hinds Comprehensive Health Center, to provide 
onsite weekly primary care services to the seniors 
at Cade Court. This is a long-standing collaborative 
relationship that began when the health center’s 
state funds were cut in 1973. Cade Chapel 
responded to their crisis by housing the entire 
health center program free of charge. 

There are several missions undertaken by the 
church to provide outreach support to the commu- 
nity. The Mission Brotherhood provides painting 
and carpentry services to local shelters, builds 
ramps for seniors and persons with disabilities, 
and replaces roofs on houses within the 
community. 

For the purpose of this entry, I interviewed 
Pastor Reginald Buckley of Cade Capel. When 
asked his ideas of nonprofits responsibility to 
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social policy, he shared the following: “Jesus 
gives the church a great model for the church to 
follow as it relates to our social witness. I believe 
that a full and authentic expression of faith 
requires the church to be concerned about 
human suffering — both earthly and eternal. 
While the church must minister life to the souls 
of man, a relevant faith demands that we minister 
to the material and social needs of humanity. As 
such, at Cade we strive for a balanced approach in 
ministry that consists of (1) charity/benevolence 
to meet immediate needs, (2) advocacy to 
empower the vulnerable and speak out on the 
systemic issues that create such needs, and 
(3) spirituality to develop one’s faith in God 
through Jesus Christ.” It is not surprising that 
Cade Chapel was one of the first Mississippi orga- 
nizations to respond to the Michigan water crisis 
and is currently responding to the Crosby, Missis- 
sippi community’s flood disaster. 


Community Health Centers 

Access to quality primary healthcare continues to 
be a major problem for persons living in poverty 
and in underserviced areas. However, Community 
Health Centers (CHCs) across the nation are lead- 
ing the charge to serve this population. Community 
Health Centers offer comprehensive primary and 
behavioral healthcare services for over 25 million 
people in rural and urban communities in the 
United States. These health centers provide ser- 
vices regardless of an individual’s ability to pay. 
They charge a nominal fee for self-pay patients 
using a sliding fee scale that adjusts to patient’s 
income. 

Services provided include (1) comprehensive 
primary healthcare to men, women, and children, 
(2) HIV/AIDS services, (3) oral health services, 
(4) pharmacy services using the 340b drug dis- 
count pricing program, (5) State Children’s Health 
Insurance Program (SCHIP), (6) behavioral 
health services that include mental health counsel- 
ing and diagnostic services that include radiology, 
x-ray, and electrocardiograms. 

One of the unique aspects of CHCs 1s that they 
are governed by board members who live or work 
in the community where the health center is 
located. Additionally, more than half of all board 
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members must be users of the health center where 
they serve. Community health centers are located 
in every state. In 2014, the National Association 
of Community Health Centers reported that there 
were 2278 CHCs with 8770 sites who served 
22,873,243 patients with 90,379,441 encounters. 
These CHCs employed 170,331.27 FTEs. Of the 
patients served by these health centers, 28% were 
uninsured, 47% were on Medicaid, and 9% had 
Medicare. All health centers are encouraged to 
collaborate with other organizations within the 
communities they serve to avoid duplication of 
services. Appointments are available to patients; 
however, health centers also provide walk-in ser- 
vices. Through cooperative agreements with local 
hospitals, CHCs provide 24-hour medical 
coverage. 

There are 21 CHCs in Mississippi with 
180 sites. One of these health centers, Jackson 
Hinds Comprehensive Health Center, is located 
just a short distance from Jackson Mississipp1’s 
downtown area. 


Jackson-Hinds Comprehensive Health Center 


Mission: “To provide quality comprehensive pri- 
mary and preventive health care and social services 
to the communities we serve. We are committed to 
serving the uninsured and underinsured.” 


Jackson-Hinds Comprehensive Health Center 
provides primary healthcare and behavioral health 
services in 17 locations. Locations include several 
stand-alone clinics. Other locations include col- 
lege campuses, apartment complexes, and a 
shopping mall. 

The services provided include (1) adult medi- 
cine, (2) pediatric care, (3) obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, (4) dentistry, (5) optometry, (6) pharmacy, 
(7) social services, (8) behavioral health, (9) labo- 
ratory services, (10) radiology/x-ray, (11) WIC 


(Women, Infant, and Children Nutrition); 
(12) Healthy Start; and (13) transportation 
Services. 


Young Men’s Christian Association 

Young Men’s Christian Association’s (YMCA) 
United State Tagline: “For Youth Development. 
For Healthy Living. For Social Responsibility.” 
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The YMCA is a worldwide nonprofit organi- 
zation based in Geneva, Switzerland. The YMCA 
was founded in 1844 utilizing the concept of 
Christian principles to develop a healthy “body, 
mind, and sprit.” 

The USA’s first YMCA opened in 1851 in 
Boston Massachusetts. Today the USA’s national 
office is located in Chicago, Illinois, with 2700 
local chapters across the country. Services offered 
at these locations include (1) children and youth; 
(2) health, fitness, and recreation; (3) childcare; 
(4) day and resident camping; (5) employment 
training; (6) community outreach and newcomer 
services; (7) international development and edu- 
cation; and (8) leadership development and rec- 
ognition. Although there is a charge to use the 
services of YMCA, financial assistance is avail- 
able to all. 

Located approximately two miles from the 
state capital is the Downtown Family YMCA, 
one of four of Jackson Metropolitan area 
YMCAs. This location has all of the amenities of 
most wellness centers including a newly 
remodeled aerobics studio, a weight and cardio 
room, a fitness room, a yoga and pilates studio, 
and indoor and outdoor walking and running 
tracks. The YMCA is host to the Hardin Aquatics 
Center with swimming facilities available to its 
members. 

The aforementioned nonprofits are only a few 
of the thousands that respond to the daily social 
needs of our society. In 2010, when President 
Obama signed the Affordable Care Act (ACA) 
into law to increase access to quality and afford- 
able healthcare, nonprofit human service and 
healthcare organizations were at the forefront 
of implementing the program. Through grants 
with the government, nonprofits are responsible 
for much of the marketing and outreach, regis- 
tration, and direct service provision of the ACA 
program. 


Conclusion 
Nonprofits exemplify the best of our nation. 


They assist millions of individuals and families 
every day. They are oftentimes first responders 
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during the worst of disasters, promote democ- 
racy, and protect our tax dollars. They have 
been a critical factor in responding to the social 
ills in the USA. For many decades, they have not 
only been advocates for improved social policies 
but also have been in the forefront of improving 
social conditions. The services and goods pro- 
vided to society by nonprofits are vital to the 
health of our nation ranging from the provision 
of a meal to quality affordable housing. Govern- 
ment has realized the positive impact nonprofits 
have on social policy and as a result has turned to 
them to deliver goods and services within their 
localities. Nonprofits provide quality, efficient, 
and cost-effective services. In 1912, nonprofits 
with government contracts in the USA were at 
137,392 contracts totaling $736 million dollars. 
Of the 51 states, California had the highest num- 
ber with 5172 contracts, South Carolina ranked 
25 with 770 contracts, Nevada ranked last with 
194 contracts, and Mississippi ranked 49 with 
202 contracts. Grants and contracts were 
awarded to several types of organizations. The 
majority of government contracts/grants were to 
human service organizations at 53%. Table 1 
shows the distribution of the types of organiza- 
tions receiving government grants and contracts 
in the USA. 

As reflected in the table above, human service 
organizations enter into contracts with govern- 
ment agencies to provide services more than any 
other type of organization. The practice of gov- 
ernment turning to nonprofits to provide services 
that they are not able to provide directly is a 
longstanding practice. This has been an effective 
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Table 1 Types of organizations with government grants 
and contracts 


Types of organizations with grants/contracts 


Arts culture and humanities 13% 
Education 7% 
Environment and animals 4% 
Health 12% 
Human services 53% 
Other 11% 


Source: IRS, Statistics of Income Division, 2015 
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practice because nonprofits are on the forefront of 
societal personal and community needs that 
require government resources. 
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Synonyms 


Electronic Communication; Online Presence; 
Online Tools 


Introduction 


For any nonprofit organization to advance its mis- 
sion requires engagement with those who have 
a stake in its work, including program participants, 
donors, community members, and others. The rise 
of the Internet and social media have provided 
mechanisms to facilitate that engagement. At their 
core, the Internet and social media are communica- 
tion tools that support information sharing and 
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interaction with the public that have enabled non- 
profit organizations to reform and improve aspects 
of management that involve stakeholder engage- 
ment. The management functions most affected by 
these developments are marketing, fundraising, and 
advocacy. The ways in which nonprofit organiza- 
tions use the Internet and social media continues to 
evolve, in recognition of the diverse capacities they 
provide for enhancing nonprofit management and 
leadership. This chapter reviews the evolution of 
Internet and social media use by nonprofit organi- 
zations. It also considers several theoretical frame- 
works that account for how they develop, 
implement, and use Internet and social media strat- 
egies. The chapter concludes with a brief discussion 
of the current status of Internet and social media use 
in the nonprofit sector. 

In the early years of the Internet and prior to 
the development of widely-adopted social media 
tools, nonprofit organizations developed websites 
based on Web 1.0, utilizing its initial, limited 
functionality for information provision and one- 
way communication. Since the advent of social 
media and the dynamism and interactivity associ- 
ated with Web 2.0, many nonprofit organizations 
have developed websites and social media capac- 
ities that offer more and deeper opportunities for 
stakeholder engagement; however, Internet pres- 
ence and social media use has varied among non- 
profit organizations, based on their organizational 
purpose and other important characteristics. Ini- 
tially, many researchers and practitioners argued 
that the communication capacities of the Internet 
and social media would lead to an increase in 
dialogue between the leaders of nonprofit organi- 
zations and their stakeholders. Yet, recent studies 
suggest that stakeholder engagement is a more 
appropriate lens than dialogue through which to 
understand how nonprofit organizations use the 
Internet and social media. Nonprofit organizations 
have not yet fully realized the potential that social 
media and the Internet present. 


Web 1.0 


The first 10 years of the Internet is often referred 
to as Web 1.0. During this time period, nonprofit 
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organizations focused on developing websites 
designed to convey basic information to educate 
the public about their work. The websites created 
at that time were static; users accessed them to 
acquire information. The user experience was 
a passive one and did not involve direct engage- 
ment with the providers of content. In other 
words, Internet users read information on web- 
sites but had limited or no opportunity to engage 
with it or provide feedback. Research conducted 
at this time indicated substantial variation in the 
percentage of American nonprofit organizations 
with websites, ranging from 30% in one study 
(Powell et al. 2016) to 77% in another (Hackler 
and Saxton 2007). These early websites allowed 
organizations to provide stakeholders with a wide 
variety of information, such as mission state- 
ments, descriptions of programs and services, 
board and staff lists, annual reports and other 
publications. Many recognized the potential the 
Internet presented for nonprofit organizations, in 
areas such as online fundraising and marketing of 
the organization; however, the lack of interactivity 
on websites limited organizations’ ability to take 
advantage of that potential. 


Web 2.0 and Social Media 


The second phase of Internet development, Web 
2.0 and the rise of social media, created greater 
opportunities for nonprofit organizations and 
their stakeholders to engage with each other, by 
enabling them to develop and react to different 
forms of material on the Internet. This newly devel- 
oped capacity is what distinguished Web 2.0 from 
its predecessor. Specifically, Web 2.0 refers to the 
second generation of the Internet, specifically, the 
capacity for “the creation and exchange of User 
Generated Content” (Kaplan and Haenlein 2010, 
p. 61). This definition includes social media, which 
can be described more narrowly as web-based 
applications that use Web 2.0’s capacities for cre- 
ating and sharing material. Web 2.0 offers all peo- 
ple with Internet access, the opportunity to create 
content and share it with others easily, at little or no 
cost. In this way, Web 2.0 embodies the Internet’s 
democratizing effect. 
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Nonprofit sector practitioners and researchers 
argued that Web 2.0’s enhanced Internet capaci- 
ties would make it possible for nonprofit organi- 
zations to engage more directly with stakeholders 
and that they could use that engagement as an 
opportunity to participate in regular dialogue with 
them for organizational development purposes. 
For example, with Facebook nonprofit organiza- 
tions can share information about activities and 
stakeholders can comment about it. Similarly, 
staff at nonprofit organizations managing Twitter 
accounts can engage with constituents by 
retweeting or replying to their tweets. Some evi- 
dence suggests that organizations capitalized on 
this opportunity. For example, the interactivity 
offered by Web 2.0 applications has made it pos- 
sible for organizations’ websites to include fea- 
tures such as online fundraising, blogs with 
commenting capacity, and other tools that allow 
stakeholders to provide direct feedback to the 
organization. One indicator of nonprofit organi- 
zation success in the Web 2.0 era is the growth in 
online giving. Network for Good’s Online Giving 
Index indicates relatively modest levels of online 
giving until 2006 (and the advent of Web 2.0), 
after which annual online giving increased con- 
sistently, from approximately $100 million that 
year to over $1.4 billion in 2015 (http://www. 
networkforgood.com/digitalgivingindex/). 

In addition to websites, some organizations cre- 
ated YouTube channels as a way to engage with 
stakeholders. While not widely used, particularly 
among moderate-sized and smaller organizations, 
YouTube channels also provide opportunities for 
stakeholders to share and comment on videos. In 
terms of social media, Facebook emerged first as a 
tool for nonprofit organizations, soon followed by 
Twitter. These two have remained the most regu- 
larly used social media tools; other applications, 
such as Instagram and Snapchat, are popular with 
the general public, but nonprofit organizations have 
not yet widely adopted them. 

Because nonprofit organizations are mission- 
driven, and in many cases act as agents of their 
key stakeholders, the interactive potential of Web 
2.0 was particularly important because it provided 
tools to engage stakeholders directly. Facebook, 
for example, enables “fans” of organizations to 
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share, comment on posts, and “tag” organizations; 
Twitter allows users to tweet at organizations and 
reply to or retweet messages. Comments on blogs 
and sharing video content on organizations’ 
websites or YouTube channels also reflect Web 
2.0’s engagement potential. In the years immedi- 
ately following the development of Web 2.0, 
many researchers and practitioners emphasized 
dialogue as the likely consequence of its content 
creation and exchange capacities. Practitioners 
have written several books designed to help 
nonprofit organization leaders to leverage this 
potential. For example, Kanter and Fine’s The 
Networked Nonprofit (2010) emphasizes the way 
in which social media makes it possible for non- 
profit organizations to build relationships with 
stakeholders, respond to public input, and use 
those relationships to fundraise. In addition, 
Kapin and Ward’s Social Change Anytime Every- 
where (2013) made the case that social media’s 
interactive features also facilitated community 
building and advocacy. 


Internet Presence and Social Media 
Adoption 


Studies of nonprofit organizations, the Internet, 
and social media reveal several patterns about 
the technology adoption choices they make. 
Organization characteristics and mission-specific 
needs may affect these choices. Table 1 provides a 
list of research papers that have incorporated sur- 
veys of Internet and social media use. The studies 
vary by date, form of Internet presence, and non- 
profit setting. Although many may consider 
websites as necessary for any organization, not 
all nonprofit organizations have made the choice 
to have them. A 2014 sample of San Francisco 
Bay Area nonprofits found that 12% (mostly 
small organizations) did not have websites 
(Powell et al. 2016); in addition, only 46% of 
Church of Christ congregations had websites in 
2015 (McMahon et al. 2015) — though many treat 
churches as different from other forms of non- 
profit organization. 

The data also show wide variability in social 
media adoption rates across populations of 
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Nonprofit Organizations’ Use of the Internet and Social Media, Table 1 Internet-based technology use by 


nonprofit organizations in recent research 


Data 
collection Type of nonprofit Internet-based Utilization 
Authors year organization management tool rate (%) 
Guo and Saxton (2013) 2012 Charity navigator rated Facebook 87 
advocacy organizations Twitter 80 
YouTube 12 
Campbell et al. (2014) 2012 Human service organizations | Facebook 54 
Twitter 6 
Richter et al. (2014) 2012 Hospitals Facebook 68 
Twitter 46 
You Tube 38 
Blog 12 
Foundation Center (2013) 2013 “Largest” independent and Facebook 29 
family foundations Twitter 18 
YouTube 13 
Nah and Saxton (2013) 2009 Nonprofit times 100 Facebook 65 
Twitter 73 
Saxton and Waters (2014) 2013 Nonprofit times 100 Facebook 97 
Maxwell and Carboni (2016) 2014 Independent foundations Facebook 11 
Community foundations 12 
Corporate foundations 23 
Lovejoy et al. (2012); Lovejoy | 2009 Nonprofit times 100 Twitter 73 
and Saxton (2012) 
Saxton and Guo (2014) 2011 Community foundations Twitter 32 
Saxton et al. (2015) 2015 Health care advocacy Twitter 94 
organizations 
Powell et al. (2016) 2014 Bay-Area nonprofits Websites 88 
McMahon et al. (2015) Unspecified | Church of Christ Website 46 
congregations 


nonprofit organizations. These variations align 
with important characteristics about organizations 
and social media. For example, community foun- 
dations use Facebook at a much higher rate than 
independent foundations (Maxwell and Carboni 
2016). This result is consistent with the argument 
that nonprofit organizations primarily use social 
media for stakeholder engagement; community 
foundations rely on external constituents for 
financial resources, while private foundations do 
not. Further, Twitter had higher adoption rates in 
organizations that primarily engage in advocacy, 
80% of one sample (Guo and Saxton 2013) and 
94% of a later sample (Saxton et al. 2015). These 
adoption rates support the idea that nonprofit sec- 
tor professionals see Twitter as an advocacy tool. 
Finally, the largest organizations which have the 
greatest capacity for technological innovation 
have the highest social media adoption rates. 


Social media use has also grown the most among 
these organizations. Facebook adoption among 
this population increased from 65% in 2009 
(Nah and Saxton 2013) to nearly universal adop- 
tion (97%) in 2013 (Saxton and Waters 2014). In 
studies that reported multiple forms of Internet 
presence, Facebook was consistently the most 
popular, when compared to other forms of Internet 
use and social media, such as Twitter, YouTube, or 
blogs. 

A study by the scholars Nah and Saxton (2013) 
further accounts for the way in which organiza- 
tional characteristics shape social media adoption. 
They found that among the largest American non- 
profit organizations, those that relied most on rev- 
enue from individual donors or program service 
fees were most likely to have adopted Facebook. 
These findings indicate that nonprofit organiza- 
tions view social media as mechanisms for 
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supporting fundraising and marketing efforts. 
Facebook is more likely to be adopted in those 
organizations in which fundraising and marketing 
are most essential. On Facebook, nonprofit organi- 
zations can communicate with stakeholders in 
ways designed to encourage participation in the 
organization’s activities and to make donations. 
Facebook can also convey important organiza- 
tional information, which is consistent with non- 
profit use of social media for marketing purposes. 

Analyzing nonprofit organizations’ demo- 
graphics and engagement needs provides one way 
to understand the considerations that determine 
Internet and social media adoption; however, it is 
also possible to understand this phenomenon as 
one shaped by the nature of the staff in individual 
organizations. Mergel and Bretschneider (2013) 
suggest that the adoption of new technologies, 
like social media, depend on the presence of staff 
innovators. While they developed this theory for 
government organizations, some scholars have 
suggested that it is applicable to the nonprofit sec- 
tor as well. Mergel and Bretschneider identify three 
stages organizations go through in the adoption of 
new technologies. The first is “intrapreneurship 
and experimentation” (p. 391), in which individual 
innovators introduce a new technology into the 
organization. In this stage, an employee may exper- 
iment with a new social media program in one part 
of the organization before it is adopted elsewhere 
or widely in that organization; the second phase is 
“order from chaos” (p. 392), in which managers 
begin to establish norms for the use of new 
technologies; and finally, “institutionalization” 
(p. 392), in which standards and policies for use 
of the technology are established for the whole 
organization. 


Social Media Use 


Most of the early research on social media and 
nonprofit organizations, completed in the years 
following the advent of Web 2.0 (generally, 
through 2013), explored the extent to which non- 
profit organizations have used social media to 
facilitate dialogues with stakeholders. These stud- 
ies found nonprofits were generally not utilizing 
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these applications in the way some scholars and 
practitioners had originally envisioned. Research 
by Lovejoy and Saxton (2012) suggests that social 
media use has evolved in a different way. The 
framework they developed moves beyond the 
binary discussion regarding whether nonprofit 
organizations use social media for dialogic pur- 
poses. Instead, it conceptualizes nonprofit organi- 
zations as using social media for three primary 
communication purposes: (1) to convey informa- 
tion (sharing news about the organization and its 
work or other mission-related news), (2) to build 
community (informing stakeholders about com- 
munity events and recognizing those who are 
contributing either to the organization or the 
larger community), and (3) to encourage stake- 
holders to take action (asking fans or followers 
to do something in support of the organization, 
such as donating, volunteering, or contacting an 
elected official about relevant legislation). 
Although the framework was created as part 
of a study of Twitter, it has been applied to 
Facebook as well. 

The three elements of Lovejoy and Saxton’s 
framework comprise a “hierarchy of engagement” 
(p. 349) that captures how nonprofit organizations 
use social media to connect with stakeholders. 
Subsequent research on both Facebook and 
Twitter has shown that nonprofit organizations, 
across a wide variety of fields, use social media 
in these three ways. Further, within this frame- 
work, nonprofit organizations fall into three cate- 
gories, based on the primary way in which 
they use social media, as “information sources,” 
“community builders,” or “promoters/mobilizers” 
(p. 348). Providing information, building commu- 
nity, and taking action are all tactics involved 
in carrying out core activities of nonprofit organi- 
zations, particularly those related to marketing, 
fundraising, and advocacy. In this way, the Inter- 
net and social media enhance the capacity of non- 
profit organizations to perform essential 
management functions. 

While the Internet and social media can help 
nonprofit organizations with a variety of tasks, as 
suggested above, some tools are more appropriate 
for achieving some goals. For example, nonprofit 
organizations tend to use websites and Facebook 
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for marketing and fundraising, while Twitter is 
more popular for advocacy, though not necessar- 
ily exclusively for that purpose. John McDermott, 
in his article Why Facebook is for ice buckets, 
Twitter is for Ferguson (2014), notes how two 
different simultaneous events, the Ice-Bucket 
Challenge and the Ferguson, Missouri protests, 
proliferated on different social media platforms. 
Facebook functions as a place to share informa- 
tion with family and friends, often in upbeat ways 
that are consistent with nonprofit organizations’ 
fundraising and marketing messages. By contrast, 
Twitter acts as a news aggregator, and as such, a 
way to take action. The 140-character limit on 
Twitter, as well as the ease with which content 
links can be attached to tweets makes it simple to 
use for short, advocacy messages. In addition, its 
widespread adoption among journalists and polit- 
ical leaders, to whom it is easy to direct messages, 
make Twitter more effective for advocacy than 
other Internet-based tools. 


Conclusion and Future Direction 


As noted, nonprofit organizations have made 
considerable use of the Internet and social 
media, particularly in ways reflective of the 
hierarchy of engagement developed by Lovejoy 
and Saxton (2012): they use them to convey 
information, build community, and ask constit- 
uents to take action. These activities are 
technology-based adaptations of core manage- 
ment functions, notably marketing, fundraising, 
and advocacy. At the same time, the nonprofit 
sector faces several enduring challenges with 
respect to social media use. Many nonprofit 
organizations have struggled to develop a strat- 
egy for Internet and social media use; and some 
researchers have noted that a lack of knowledge 
has led to uses that are either ad hoc or mimic 
the choices of other organizations. 

Further, researchers have found only limited 
evidence that nonprofit organizations have real- 
ized the future envisioned by Kanter and Fine 
(2010) and Kapin and Ward (2013), in which 
nonprofit organizations use technology to create 
regular dialogue and achieve high levels of 
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engagement with their stakeholders. The exam- 
ples they use to make the case for this potential 
are mostly large, national organizations with sig- 
nificant capacity. Perhaps those organizations 
are leading the way in creating a future in which 
nonprofit organizations use the Internet and social 
media with greater sophistication. While the 
Internet and social media have clearly changed 
communication practices in nonprofit organiza- 
tions, they have not yet realized the transformative 
dialogic potential envisioned by some researchers 
and practitioners. 
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Synonyms 


Health and safety at work; Occupational health; 
Occupational health and safety; Workplace health 
and safety 


Definition 


Matters related to protecting the safety, health, and 
welfare of employees, the public, and other 
groups who might be affected by work operations, 
often by reducing occupational risk to levels that 
are as low as practicably possible. 


Introduction 


Organizational strategy is used by companies to 
plan how to achieve competitive advantage and 
then to implement that plan so that the company’s 
ultimate goals can be met. The strategic goals of a 


company are likely to revolve around two 
interconnected themes: customer value and prof- 
itability. The better the customer’s perception of 
value, the more likely profitability will result. 
Satisfied external customers support financial suc- 
cess. Satisfied employees (the company’s internal 
customers) are also critical influencers of com- 
pany success. 

Occupational safety and health (OSH) supports 
business strategy in significant ways. Every day 
an organization does business, it faces risk. An 
employee or visitor could be injured, equipment 
could be damaged during the course of operations, 
or the company’s customer could be hurt during 
the use of the company’s goods. When such acci- 
dents or incidents occur, there are workmen’s 
compensation, medical, and insurance expenses 
and other direct costs. The traditional view has 
been that safety is at odds with business strategy, 
since too many valuable resources are expended 
to set up a safety program, respond to accidents 
that have both financial and human price tags, and 
track safety performance statistics. However, the 
more modern perspective is that an OSH program 
is an investment that contributes to organizational 
success. Such an OSH program establishes 
organization-wide involvement in and ownership 
of the OSHMS and proper systems and structures 
that focus on continually improving OSH for the 
benefit of all stakeholders. The result of a progres- 
sive OSH program (USDOL 2016) is fewer and 
less severe accidents lowering insurance claims, 
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medical costs, and workmen’s compensation 
expenditure. In terms of indirect costs, the com- 
pany experiences less lost time, lower staff turn- 
over, higher employee morale and loyalty, lower 
overheads, and ultimately improved productivity. 
Thus, a good OSH program is not only morally 
advisable; it makes good economic sense 
(Fernandez-Muniz et al. 2009) because it pro- 
motes business success. 

This article outlines many of the traditional parts 
of an OSH program, but it also looks at some newer 
points of view and practices being incorporated 
into OSH management systems so that OSH per- 
formance supports organizational success. 


OSH Oversight 


Emergence of Occupational Safety and Health 
as a Field of Practice 

Around the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
countries including the UK and USA had been 
developing and adopting technology to churn out 
greater output volumes more efficiently. Such use 
of machines (in settings like mines, granaries, and 
factories) marked the Industrial Revolution’s shift 
to mechanization. The use of different technology, 
untrained or undertrained workers, and even child 
workers resulted in great stresses on the systems 
and occupational safety and health fallout resulted. 
It was a common phenomenon for these low-paid 
workers to suffer from work-induced illness and 
disease, as well as injury and loss of life and limb. 
As word of the horrible work conditions and dam- 
age being suffered by the workers made its way 
into the newspapers, a public outcry eventually 
precipitated the emergence of occupational safety 
and health (OSH) as a field of practice. 


OSH Legislation and Supporting Documents 

The high human cost of the Industrial Revolution 
influenced the UK to proclaim its Factory Act, 
promoting safe systems of work and establishing 
oversight measures including inspections and 
legal sanctions. By the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, improved OSH legislation was 
being put into effect. The USA launched its 
Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA) in 
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1970 and the UK followed in 1974 with the 
Health and Safety at Work Acct. 

Today, a large number of countries have 
enacted their own OSH legislation. To support 
the main OSH legislation, many also have further 
documents and systems such as standards, codes 
of practice, guidelines, and even e-government 
systems. OSH leadership for Europe is provided 
from EU-OSHA, with well-established OSH sys- 
tems being in place in the long-industrialized 
nations like Germany and the UK. In Australasia, 
Australia, New Zealand, and China have focused 
on systems development and OSH research as 
well. In the Americas, the USA and Canada have 
strong systems. Both the UK and USA, for exam- 
ple, make resources available to companies and 
the public via their online OSH websites. These 
e-government systems use a range of social media 
modalities to connect with and involve the public, 
share accident statistics, guidelines, templates, 
e-links for reporting and querying, and a myriad 
of other content (Nathai-Balkissoon and Pun 
2016). 

However, the need for a focus on decent stan- 
dards of work continues to be advocated by both the 
United Nations (UN) and the International Labour 
Organization (ILO). The UN has called for a focus 
on decent work in its Sustainable Development 
Goal Number 8 (UN 2016), while the ILO has 
structured accessible guidelines in its ILO-OSH 
2001 guidelines (ILO 2009). This encourages 
many less-developed nations to advance their 
OSH systems, though some have made admirable 
steps forward. For example, a leading industrial 
nation in the Caribbean, Trinidad and Tobago, saw 
its OSH Act effected in 2004 and the highest-risk 
sectors such as construction being focused upon. 
Countries such as India have developed signifi- 
cantly, but OSH systems have not kept pace. 

The strength or weakness of OSH implemen- 
tation in companies and countries can be traced in 
part to the provision of support and enforcement 
by governments. The strongest OSH systems 
administer a combination of guidance materials, 
training and education, e-government systems, 
support staff, enforcement programs, and volun- 
tary protection programs. While some of these 
elements are provided free of charge, many are 
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extra services available at a cost to companies that 
opt-in or that desire extra services such as consul- 
tation, training, certification, or even copies of 
documents. 


The PDCA Cycle 

Whether or not individual countries have strong 
OSH legislation and support systems, every coun- 
try has companies at all levels of the safety con- 
tinuum. A major determinant of company safety 
performance is its safety management system. 
A focus on continual improvement is widely 
accepted as key to excellent safety performance, 
and one advocated continual improvement model 
is the plan-do-check-act cycle (see Fig. 1). 

The plan stage includes definition of core 
values, and a clear safety policy complete with 
SMART safety objectives, as well as structuring 
of the organization to support effectiveness. 
A good organization structure includes hiring of 
competent OSH leaders and structuring relation- 
ships to prioritize safety (e.g., establishing a safety 
committee, promoting a _ safety culture, 
establishing teams). OSH arrangements to pro- 
mote OSH must also be put in place, and these 


e align values, vision, mission 


e establish goals and "SMART" 
objectives 

e decide how to achieve 
targets (to inform 
next phase) 


e respond to 
outcomes: 
note success, celebrate 
excellence, adress 
shortcomings 


e amend plans 
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would include safe systems of work, such as OSH 
procedures and practices. 

The do stage involves thorough implementa- 
tion of action plans, such as the conduct of risk 
assessments, mitigation of risks, training of staff, 
writing of procedures, and so on. The check phase 
revolves around measurement of OSH outcomes 
and comparison of those outcomes with preset 
OSH objectives. The company then takes stock 
of where performance levels have met objectives, 
exceeded targets, or fell short. Finally, in the act 
stage, the company responds to the checked out- 
comes. Examples of actions would be celebrating 
success, adjusting objectives upward or down- 
ward, delivering training, and taking administer- 
ing disciplinary measures. The plan is then 
revisited and revised as needed, and the cycle 
begins again. 


OSH Hazards and Risks 


Hazard Versus Risk 
A hazard is a factor that has the potential to cause 
harm. A risk is a combined evaluation of the 


e implement action steps 


e collect data to inform 
next phase 


e compare 
performance 
(from Do phase) to 
planned targets 


e check if targets met, 
exceeded, or missed 


Occupational Safety and Health in Organizational Strategy, Fig. 1 The PDCA cycle applied within a safety 


management system 
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likelihood that such harm will occur and the 
expected severity of damage if harm results from 
the hazard. A risk evaluation may be qualitative 
(e.g., high, medium, or low risk), or it may be 
quantitative (using number ranges to relate risk 
likelihood and severity). 


Risk Assessment 

OSH legislation typically mandates the identifica- 
tion of hazards present in the workplace, the eval- 
uation of risks posed by those hazards, and the 
implementation of measures to suitably and suffi- 
ciently mitigate those risks. This is the role of 
“risk assessment.” According to the HSE (2014), 
a risk assessment can be conducted in just five 
Steps: 


(1) Identify potential hazards in the workplace. 

(2) Determine the persons or groups who might 
be harmed by each hazard and how they might 
be harmed. 

(3) Evaluate the risk level and how to reasonably 
mitigate (eliminate or reduce) the risk so that 
any residual (remaining) risk is low. 

(4) Record the risk assessment findings. 

(5) Perform regular reviews and update the risk 
assessment in response to changes within the 
workplace. 


Hazard Identification 

Work environments typically contain a myriad of 
hazards, potentially spanning all categories. 
Therefore, comprehensive reviews should be 
undertaken by a diverse team to thoroughly iden- 
tify hazards. 

Physical Hazards The widest ranging group 
of hazards is the “physical hazards” category. 
These include factors such as mechanical, auto- 
mation, and technology hazards; slip, trip, and fall 
hazards; lifting hazards; temperature (heat and 
cold) and pressure hazards; electrical hazards; 
fire hazards; noise and vibration hazards; and 
light hazards. From this list, it can be recognized 
that physical hazards are factors that can cause 
harm to the body, sometimes even without touch- 
ing the body. 

The design of workspaces and the nature of the 
work itself might pose “ergonomic hazards” yet 
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another type of physical hazard. Ergonomic haz- 
ards include the use of unsuitable work methods, 
poor posture at a workstation, improperly 
designed tools, and exposure to vibration from 
using tools. Exposure to ergonomic hazards 
might result in damage to a worker’s musculo- 
skeletal system, for example, muscles, ligaments, 
nerves, bones, and tendons. A worker sitting at a 
desk, for example, might have to stretch or work 
at an unnatural angle. A typist whose wrists are 
unnaturally curved while typing documents day 
after day could develop carpal tunnel syndrome, a 
type of repetitive strain injury. A mechanic bend- 
ing over to work on a car engine for a long dura- 
tion of time would find that his back muscles 
become tight and muscle strain and spasms 
might result. He would be susceptible to develop 
a range of musculoskeletal disorders because of 
the ergonomic hazards inherent in his work. 
Chemical Hazards The “chemical hazards” 
category includes hazardous materials that could 
pose danger because of their reactive, toxic, car- 
cinogenic, radioactive, flammable, explosive, irri- 
tant, asphyxiant, or other properties. Chemicals 
that could cause physical harm to the body are 
considered to be chemical hazards. For example, a 
lab worker could receive an acid burn if acid spills 
onto the skin during a procedure. The acid would 
be considered a chemical hazard. Someone using 
dishwashing liquid may become sensitized to 
cleaning agents or fragrances in the fluid, and 
this could result in acute or chronic eczema or 
other skin diseases. Also, some chemicals might 
localize in certain tissues and build up in concen- 
tration over time, with severe negative conse- 
quences. For example, lead in lead-acid car 
batteries dumped in a landfill can leach into soil 
and groundwater, thereby poisoning plants and 
livestock, which might then be ingested by 
humans. Children are most susceptible to lead 
poisoning (WHO 2016), which affects all organs 
and especially the brain, causing neurological 
damage, decreased IQ, and learning difficulties. 
Biological Hazards “Biological hazards,” also 
called biohazards, focus on microbiological 
agents that can cause disease or illness. Microbes 
could include bacteria, viruses, molds, fungi, 
algae, and parasites, some of which may be 
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blood-borne pathogens carried in the blood and 
other body fluids. However, biological hazards 
can also include plants, animals, humans, and 
even toxins from biological sources. Exposure to 
biological hazards often happens through contact 
with infected persons or absorption of droplets 
(from coughing or sneezing) containing microbes. 
Other means include transmission of an infectious 
agent when consuming contaminated food or 
using contaminated utensils, inhalation of infec- 
tious agents like spores, or infection when an 
insect bites or stings a person or microbes are 
introduced via an injection. 

Biological hazards may cause a wide range of 
signs and symptoms in affected persons, includ- 
ing skin irritation, infection, acute illness, and 
chronic disease. One phenomenon, “sick building 
syndrome,” comes about when there is contami- 
nation by mold, mildew, or other microorganisms 
(like viruses) and an issue such as poor ventilation 
compromises the air quality in the work space. 
Such infestations can lead to short-term and/or 
long-term health problems for building occupants, 









Inhalation through nose or mouth 
of dusts, gases, vapors, aerosols 


Injection through membranes, 
e.g. skin, of liquids 


Occupational Safety and Health in Organizational 
Strategy, Fig. 2 The most common routes of entry of 
hazards into the body. Image source: CCO public domain 
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such as the development of allergies and respira- 
tory illnesses. 

Psychosocial Hazards “Psychosocial haz- 
ards” are a fairly new category of hazard that is 
being taken into account in workplaces. This cat- 
egory includes the threat of workplace violence 
(whether physical, verbal, or psychological) and 
the presence of high levels of negative stress on 
the job. Bullying, threats, battery, and other vio- 
lent actions are examples of concerning behaviors 
in this group. Psychosocial hazards can negatively 
affect people, facilities, or even the functioning of 
the work operations, whether by causing overt 
damage to their short-term or long-term health 
and well-being or by reducing their effectiveness 
in less visible ways. 


Routes of Entry 

Particularly with regard to chemical and biologi- 
cal hazards, routes of entry of a hazard into the 
body may need to be considered. As Fig. 2 illus- 
trates, the most likely entry modes include inha- 
lation through the nose or mouth; ingestion 


Absorption through membranes (e.g. 
skin, conjunctiva of eyes) of dusts, 
liquids, aerosols, creams, gases 


Ingestion through mouth of residues, dusts, 
liquids, contaminated food 


Other modes of entry via various 
body orifices (e.g. through ears, 
urogenital tract, anus) of pathogens, 
liquids, solids, creams, dusts 


image obtained at https://pixabay.com/en/man-tube-iso 
lated-fig-pose-1076149/ 
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through the mouth; injection, including stings 
through the barrier of the skin; and absorption 
through membranes such as respiratory mem- 
branes, alimentary membranes, the conjunctiva 
of the eyes, and the skin. Foreign bodies or path- 
ogens may enter when the skin is pierced by 
scratches, bites, etc., and entry may also take 
place through body orifices including the anus 
and urogenital tracts. 


At-Risk Groups 

Many different persons may be harmed as a result 
of hazards caused by a company’s work opera- 
tions. These persons include, but would not be 
limited to, company employees. Therefore, the 
company must consider how harm may come 
about and those who may be affected, inclusive 
of non-employees such as contractors, visitors, 
customers, and the public. Within the employee 
category, special attention must be paid to those 
most susceptible to harm, for example, disabled 
workers, women (including new and expectant 
mothers for whom there may be risks to mother 
and/or a nursing child), lone workers (who may be 
at greater risk especially because they are working 
alone), young workers (who may be at risk due to 
their inexperience or immaturity), and aging 
workers (who could experience declining 
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physical, cognitive, and sensory capabilities). 
When at-risk persons are identified, the circum- 
stances in which they may be harmed should be 
carefully noted so actions can be implemented to 
adequately mitigate risks. 


Risk Evaluation 

Risk levels must be evaluated by considering both 
the likelihood of harm and the expected severity 
of damage if such harm does occur. Such evalua- 
tions may be qualitative (e.g., deciding if likeli- 
hood of harm is low, medium, or high and if 
severity would be low, medium, or high), or they 
may be quantitative. Risk assessment matrices, 
used for quantitative evaluation of risk, are typi- 
cally customized to suit the needs and priorities of 
each organization. A simple quantitative approach 
could be to assign numbers to each possible like- 
lihood (L) and severity (S) level, then determine 
the ultimate risk level by multiplying L by S (see 
Fig. 3 for one approach to interpreting ultimate 
quantitative risk level). 


Risk Control: Including Safe Systems of Work 
Once risk has been assessed, control measures 
need to be selected and implemented in order to 
eliminate or reduce risk within the organization. 
An effective safety system requires safe systems 


Level of Severity (S) of injury or damage 












Minor = 2 Major = 3 Catastrophic = 4 


Minor injuries Major injuries, 
requiring hospitalisation, Fatalities and /or 
medical permanent extreme 
treatment / impairment / business loss 
slight property critical property 
damage damage 





=1 


Occupational Safety and Health in Organizational Strategy, Fig. 3 One example of a quantitative risk assessment 
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of work (SSWs) to be established for all opera- 
tions carried out in the organization. This means 
that the organization would have carefully evalu- 
ated every job and task that it undertakes; devel- 
oped an understanding of how people, processes, 
materials, equipment, and other variables interact 
in the course of the work; and clarified legal and 
performance requirements applicable to the work. 
A number of elements come together in good 
SSWs, and several of these are presented in this 
section. 

Accident Reporting and Investigation 
Whenever accidents occur, a proper reporting 
and investigation practice is critical to help the 
company track accident occurrences, identify 
root causes, and take corrective action so that 
recurrence of the issue might hopefully be elimi- 
nated. Some companies also undertake reporting 
and investigation for near misses, negative safety 
occurrences that fall short of being accidents but 
whose causes could result in a future accident. 

Emergency Preparation Preplanning should 
be undertaken to decide how to handle a crisis or 
disaster. This is a very involved element and is 
often wrongly judged as unimportant because 
emergency planning is not an urgent task. How- 
ever, good emergency planning is critical to save 
lives, reduce resource expenditure, and get a com- 
pany back in working shape as quickly as possible 
after a disaster occurs. Emergency preparation is 
most often undertaken for occurrences such as 
earthquakes, floods, bomb threats, fires, and hur- 
ricanes/storms. This aspect of safety management 
should involve all levels of the company hierarchy 
in creating plans, documenting procedures, and 
conducting drills. Further, resources should be 
procured and made available at accessible and 
secure locations, since many disasters occur with- 
out notice. 

Information and Communication Training, 
information, instruction, and supervision are ele- 
ments of a safety system that ensure that people 
know what is expected and that the system is 
designed so that regular interventions are made 
to realign any behaviors that stray from expected 
standards. Information and instruction could come 
from standard operating procedures, work instruc- 
tions, material safety data sheets, safety signs, 
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safety meetings, memoranda, orientation and 
other training programs, mentoring, and oversight 
from supervisors. Signs where pictures are used to 
communicate complex ideas are especially valu- 
able in communicating with migrant workers who 
do not speak a country’s native language. For 
example, it would be easy for all workers to under- 
stand the instruction from a no smoking symbol 
posted in an area where there is a fire risk. 

Medical Management Medical surveillance 
programs can add value within safety systems. 
Screening for health risk factors and pre-existing 
conditions can be conducted prior to hiring new 
employees. Existing employee cases can be con- 
tinuously reviewed to identify progression of pre- 
viously noted challenges or to recognize emergent 
issues. With this knowledge, new employees can 
be assigned to do work that will not exacerbate 
existing risk factors, or existing employees can be 
relocated to lower-risk activities. This approach to 
managing medical risk would reduce occurrence 
of occupational exposure levels and occupational 
illnesses. 

Work Permits It is critical to be aware of 
situations in which safety risks are heightened. 
Confined spaces are especially important in this 
regard. A confined space is an enclosed space 
where entry and egress (exit) are difficult and in 
which dangerous conditions and/or hazardous 
substances are present, posing risk of injury or 
death to workers and rescuers due to fire, explo- 
sion, asphyxiation, or loss of consciousness. 
A confined space could include biological or 
chemical hazards present in the space, which 
may or may not be known to the worker. For 
example, when entering an abandoned mine 
shaft, snakes could have made a den there. Also, 
when entering a hole in the ground, there could be 
pockets of dangerous gases, oxygen levels that are 
too high or too low, or even concentrations of 
bacteria that could endanger worker health or life. 

Some companies believe that undertaking cer- 
tain types of work poses such high risk that special 
permits to work must be used to control the work. 
These works often include work at heights, hot 
work (including welding), work in confined 
spaces, high voltage electrical work, complex 
maintenance work, and contracted work. Permits 
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First line of action: try to "design-out" the hazard 


Change the way the work is done so the hazard is no longer present 





Substitution 


e Use substitute methods or processes so the work poses less of a hazard 


Engineer ways to reduce risk, such as isolating hazardous equipment in remote locations, or 
enclosing moving parts behind safeguards 


Establish, implement, and continually improve safe work procedures such as use of safety 


Administration 


signs, performance of risk assessments, and limiting hazard-exposure periods 


Issue PPE only when the other 4 levels of control are infeasible, or unable to sufficiently 
reduce risk of harm. Be sure PPE is properly selected, individually fitted, and that proper 
training in use and limitations of the PPE has been provided. 
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control the work by specifying when and where 
the work is to be done; what work is to be done 
and on which equipment; hazards inherent in the 
work; control measures to be taken before, dur- 
ing, and after the work; procedures to be 
followed; who is responsible for the work; who 
is supervising the work; and who is to sign 
off on the work as evidence of satisfactory 
completion. 

Lockout-tagout Before maintenance or ser- 
vice work is done in any area, it is critical to 
ensure that work systems are completely 
de-energized and that reenergizing cannot take 
place without the knowledge and consent of 
those performing the work. Lockout-tagout uses 
multiple locks (affixed by those performing the 
work) to lock the energizing mechanism in its 
“off” position and affixes a tag bearing informa- 
tion about the job that is about to be undertaken. 
The tag and locks would not be removed until the 
work is complete and each key holder removes 
his/her lock. In this way, it would not be possible 
to mistakenly reenergize a system while work is 
still in progress, and workers would be protected 
from untoward risk. 


PPE and the Hierarchy of Controls PPE is 
often the first course of action to which people 
turn when risks are identified. However, 
according to the “hierarchy of control” 
decision-making framework, PPE should be the 
last port of call when selecting which type of 
mitigation action to apply for risk control. As 
shown in Fig. 4, in order of preference, five 
main action categories exist: (1) elimination, 
(2) substitution, (3) engineering, (4) administra- 
tive controls, and (5) personal protective equip- 
ment (PPE). 

PPE includes popular gear such as gloves, 
safety glasses, safety shoes, earplugs, and hard 
hats. However, there is no standard type or design 
of PPE for use across all jobs, so care must be 
taken to select the most suitable type and design of 
PPE for each specific application. Careful atten- 
tion is necessary to ensure that PPE fits each 
individual properly; for example, if a respirator 
is improperly sized and does not seal against a 
worker’s face, leaking of poisonous fumes could 
lead to injury or even death of that worker. 
Workers must also be trained to understand how 
to use, store, maintain, and monitor performance 
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of their PPE. Finally, it must be noted that PPE 
has been found to be the least effective risk 
control measure, because workers expend con- 
siderable effort (and often bear discomfort) 
when using them. Also PPE only protects one 
worker at a time, where groups of workers 
benefit from every other measure in the hierar- 
chy of controls. 


Safety Performance and Continual 
Improvement 


Increasingly, OSH systems are being embedded 
within a single overarching business management 
system, instead of standing alone. This allows the 
company to maintain a single instance of common 
management practices such as performance mea- 
surement, nonconformance management, 
auditing, risk management, and continual 
improvement, instead of duplicating such pro- 
cesses in a safety management system, quality 
management system, environmental management 
system, and so on. This is treated with in greater 
detail in the chapter on integrated management 
systems. 

Within OSH, performance management and 
continual improvement contribute to strategic 
success and the bottom line of the company. 
Setting objectives that align with company 
values and vision are necessary to stretch the 
company to raise its safety performance levels. 
In safety performance measurement, down- 
stream, trailing, or lagging indicators (such as 
accident statistics) are popularly used, but it has 
increasingly been recognized that this approach 
to performance measurement is subject to misin- 
terpretation and manipulation and too reactive to 
be used alone. Safety management should be 
strategic in nature, and therefore proactive, 
upstream, or leading approaches should be 
included, as these measure actions, behaviors, 
and processes that enable or promote safety 
(Podgorski 2015). Reactive or lagging indicators 
have little power to change safety performance 
since measurement is only done after problems, 
including accidents, have already taken place. In 
contrast, proactive or leading indicators drive 
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positive change since they track interventions 
(such as safety training or mitigation actions 
implemented) that were designed to change 
safety behaviors and performance (Blair and 
O’Toole 2010). 

Safety walkthroughs, inspections, and audits 
are observational activities that critically assess 
the extent to which selected elements of a safety 
system are in place, identify where shortcomings 
may exist, and direct responsive actions to 
improve the system accordingly. Improvement 
is also enabled by the practice of accident and 
incident reporting and investigation, since acci- 
dent causation factors are ultimately identified, 
trended, and targeted for elimination. 

Finally, companies have been establishing 
knowledge management and organizational learn- 
ing mechanisms more formally in recent years 
(Pun and Nathai-Balkissoon 2011). This approach 
is also being applied within safety systems, so that 
the company is able to reflect on its experiences, 
learn from its successes and mistakes, and adapt 
its methods and leap ahead. 


Conclusion 


Managing a company is fraught with risk. One 
major aspect of that risk is the occupational 
safety and health risk posed to employees and 
other stakeholders in the conduct of the 
company’s work. This article has looked at 
major hazard types present in the course of 
everyday work activities, as well as approaches 
to evaluating and mitigating OSH risks that may 
be present in the workplace. Considerations for 
risk control were presented, including elements 
popularly included within safe systems of work. 
Finally, the importance of proactive perfor- 
mance measurement and several enablers of 
continual improvement were shared. It is clear 
that crafting and implementing a company’s 
OSH management system is a complex and 
worthwhile endeavor. Further, a well-managed 
OSH management system would make valuable 
contributions to the operations of any organiza- 
tion and have a positive effect on its strategic 
SUCCESS. 
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Synonyms 


Conciliator; Moderator; Negotiator 


Definition 


Ombudsman is an independent public institution, 
generally established by parliaments, to supervise 
the administrative activities by acting upon com- 
plaints received from citizens or ex officio. 


Introduction 


Protecting human rights and eliminating maladmin- 
istration are one of the essential functions of demo- 
cratic governments. Ombudsman is an institution 
established to contribute the fulfillment of these 
functions by democratic government and has spread 
around the world at national, state, and local level. 
Increased sensitivity for human rights, challenges 
and problems experienced in the judicial area, 
expansion of public administration, and rising 
values such as transparency, accountability, and par- 
ticipation in public administration have an impact on 
the spread of the ombudsman idea. Today only few 
countries have not adopted the ombudsman institu- 
tion. Across the world today, there are a total of 
945 ombudsman institutions in 140 different coun- 
tries in 6 continents (Ayeni 2014). 

Ombudsman receives, investigates, and 
resolves the complaints of citizens about actions 
or inactions of public administration. In addition 
to parliamentary control and judicial review, 
ombudsman is a control mechanism on public 
administration. Ombudsman is not a judicial 
body and cannot replace it. Ombudsman plays a 
complementary role to judicial organs. 

The basic aim of ombudsman institution is to 
improve the functioning of public administration 
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and to contribute to the construction of good gov- 
ernance. Therefore, ombudsman institution serves 
for the improvement of democratic standards in a 
country. In this context, ombudsman institution is 
expected to strengthen transparency and account- 
ability in public administration, contribute to the 
process of citizen education, encourage citizen 
participation, transform the relationships between 
public administration and citizens, and increase 
confidence in public institutions. 


Historical Development of Ombudsman 


There are some views that institutions or officials 
similar to the modern ombudsman have been seen 
in the Roman, Chinese, Islamic, and Spanish sys- 
tems throughout history (Reif 2004). However, 
the origins of the ombudsman institution are 
found in Sweden. The king of Sweden, Charles 
XII, took refuge in the Ottoman Empire after a 
military defeat by the Russia in 1709. In this 
period, the king established an office to monitor 
the conduct of Swedish administration on his 
behalf in 1713. The emergence process of modern 
ombudsman started with the establishment of this 
office. The first modern ombudsman institution 
was established in Sweden in 1809 (Stern 2008). 

After Sweden, ombudsman institution was 
established in Finland (1919), followed by the 
one established in Norway (1952), then in Den- 
mark (1955) and West Germany (1956). As is 
clearly seen, ombudsman existed as an institution 
unique in Northern European countries until 
1960s. In the beginning of 1960s, Commonwealth 
countries adopted the ombudsman idea. This 
institution was firstly created in New Zealand in 
1962 (Rowat 1964). The collapse of totalitarian 
regimes in such countries as Portugal, Spain and 
Greece, and the process of democratization in the 
Central and Eastern European countries after the 
Cold War have an impact on the spread of 
ombudsman model to this region. As part of the 
recent democratization movements, the ombuds- 
man institution was established in these countries 
(Kucsko-Stadlmayer 2008a). 

One of the most important reasons underlying 
the spread of ombudsman in 1950s is that the 
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idea of welfare state gripped the whole world. As 
a result of the idea of welfare state, the public 
administration mechanisms have overgrown and 
the issue of protecting citizens’ rights against the 
public administration has come into prominence. 
The fact that ombudsman is readily accessible to 
the citizens, free of charge, and relatively fast in 
comparison to the judicial system played a role in 
the adoption of this institution by the countries 
(Rowat 1964). In fact, the ombudsman institu- 
tions are considered a valuable alternative for 
situations where judicial proceedings are 
unavailable or unrealistic (Reif 2004). In addi- 
tion, the fact that the ombudsman institution has 
flexibility and is therefore adaptable countries 
with different political and administrative cul- 
tures facilitated the spread of the institution 
(Cheng 1968). 


Ombudsman: Essential Characteristics 


Ombudsman “means only that a citizen 
aggrieved by an officials action or inaction 
should be able to state his grievance to an influ- 
ential functionary, empowered to investigate and 
to express conclusions” (Gellhorn 1967: 93). 
Ombudsman institutions have been incorporated 
into different national context. Therefore, 
ombudsman institutions may possess different 
organizational structures and functions within 
the context of political and administrative culture 
of the countries. However, it is possible to talk 
about some defining characteristics in relation to 
ombudsman institution. According to Hill (1974: 
1077), “ombudsman is (1) legally established, 
(2) functionally autonomous, (3) external to the 
administration, (4) operationally independent of 
both the legislature and the executive, (5) special- 
ist, (6) expert, (7) nonpartisan, (8) normatively 
universalistic, (9) client-centered but not anti- 
administration, and (10) both popularly accessi- 
ble and visible.” 

The naming of the institution, its status, duties 
and powers, jurisdiction, and complaint handling 
procedure may differ from country to country. 
Countries such as Norway, Netherlands, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Ireland, Canada, and Malta use 
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the original name of the institution. Ombudsman 
institution is referred to as “Parliamentary Com- 
missioner for Administration” in United Kingdom 
and Sri Lanka; as “Mediator of the Republic” in 
Francophone countries such as France, Senegal, 
and Burkina Faso; and as “Defender of People” in 
Spain, Argentina, Peru, and Bolivia where human 
rights ombudsman exists (Reif 2004). 

While ombudsman institution is constitutionally 
embodied in such countries as Sweden, Norway, 
Spain, and the Netherlands, it has been established 
by a law adopted by the parliament in some coun- 
tries such as France, Belgium, and United King- 
dom. In Kazakhstan, on the other hand, it has been 
established, unlike those in other countries, by a 
decree (Kucsko-Stadlmayer 2008b). 

Ombudsman institution is regularly granted 
more or less close organizational relations to 
parliament to ensure independence from the exec- 
utive branch (Kucsko-Stadlmayer 2008a). More- 
over, ombudsman is appointed, in general, by the 
parliament and removed by the parliament as well. 
However, ombudsman is appointed by the execu- 
tive branch in United Kingdom (Queen), France 
(Council of Ministers), and Kazakhstan (State 
President). Exceptionally, it may be removed by 
the judicial organ in France and by the president in 
Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. In Austria, on the 
other hand, the ombudsman cannot be removed 
from office before completion of his/her period of 
office. In many countries across the world, the 
ombudsman can be reappointed. While there is no 
limitation regarding the reappointment of the 
ombudsman in such countries as Sweden, Norway, 
and Finland, the ombudsman may be appointed 
one more time in such countries as Russia, Portu- 
gal, and Ireland. It is not possible for the ombuds- 
man to be reappointed in France, Israel, and 
Azerbaijan (Kucsko-Stadlmayer 2008b). 

Classical mandate of the ombudsman is to 
investigate the complaints of citizens against 
executive branch by acting upon a complaint or 
ex officio. However, in recent years, new man- 
dates have been given to the ombudsman across 
the world. Therefore, hybrid ombudsman institu- 
tions have emerged. In addition to investigating 
the complaints, hybrid ombudsman institutions 
are also given new roles such as protecting 
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human rights, fighting corruption, preventing the 
elected and senior public officials from abusing 
their powers, eliminating interest conflict, and 
preventing nepotism. Hybrid ombudsmen are 
found especially in Latin America, Caribbean 
Region, Asia, and Africa (Reif 2004). 

The jurisdictions (scope of control) of 
Ombudsmen differ from country to country. The 
jurisdictions of ombudsmen are generally shaped 
up by the political and administrative traditions of 
countries. For instance, central government and 
local governments, the army, and judicial organs 
in Sweden are under the control of Swedish 
ombudsman (Capozzola 1968). However, the 
local governments, the decisions of the council 
of ministers, judicial decisions, and the works of 
auditors are outside the jurisdiction of ombuds- 
man in Norway (Gellhorn 1967). Ombudsmen 
have, in general, authority to investigate, ask for 
the relevant documents, listening to the people, 
and releasing the decisions or reports to the public 
and relevant public institutions. However, the 
ombudsmen do not have the power to impose 
sanctions on public institutions. Therefore, the 
ombudsman is seen as a watchdog (Letowska 
1990). Ombudsman institution is not a judicial 
organ. 

In general, no stipulation and fee is required to 
submit the complaints to the ombudsman. Citi- 
zens are able to communicate their complaints 
directly to the ombudsman. However, in some 
countries such as United Kingdom and France, a 
complaint cannot be directly filed to ombuds- 
man, and citizens need the mediation of a senator 
or MP to communicate their complaints to 
the ombudsman (Kucsko-Stadlmayer 2008b). 
With the exception of such countries as United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and Luxemburg, the 
ombudsmen have, in general, authority to act ex 
officio for investigation of complaints (Kucsko- 
StadImayer 2008b). 


Categories of Ombudsman 
Gregory and Giddings (2000) argue that ombuds- 


man institution today can be classified under five 
groups: 
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General Purpose Ombudsman: These ombuds- 
men are public sector offices receiving 
the complaints related to all the actions and 
activities of public institutions, regardless 
of the level of government and field of 
public service. Today, in most of the demo- 
cratic countries, there are general-purpose 
ombudsmen at the national or subnational 
level. 

Single Purpose Ombudsman: These ombudsmen 
monitor a particular policy area or are 
responsible for the protection of the interests 
of a specific group. The jurisdiction of these 
ombudsmen is confined to a particular field 
such as environment, health, prisons, and 
armed forces or the complaints of a specific 
group such as the disabled, children, and 
ethnic minorities. For instance, while there 
are military ombudsmen in such countries as 
Sweden, Norway, and Germany, there is a 
police ombudsman in such countries as Can- 
ada, United Kingdom, and Northern Ireland. 
Moreover, there are ombudsmen for data 
protection in Canada, Hungary, and Ger- 
many and for ethnic minorities and children 
in Sweden. 

International or Supranational Ombudsman: 
Today, international organizations such as 
United Nations, World Bank, International 
Monetary Fund, and World Health Organiza- 
tion make use of ombudsman institution. 
The jurisdictions of these ombudsmen are 
confined to staff complaints in international 
organizations. The best example of a supra- 
national ombudsman is the European 
Ombudsman. 

Human Rights Ombudsman: This ombudsman 
also called as hybrid ombudsman institutions 
has been getting more important and spreading 
across the world. The jurisdictions of these 
ombudsmen, in addition to the conventional 
eliminating maladministration mandate, 
include the protecting human rights as well. 

Private Sector Ombudsman: The private sector 
ombudsman that is spreading rapidly in such 
sectors as banking, pensions, insurance, and 
investment deals with the complaints of 
customers. 
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Success Factors for a Powerful 
Ombudsman 


Ombudsman is a flexible and dynamic institution. 
Many countries across the world have established 
the ombudsman institution at different levels of 
government (national, state, regional, and local), 
for different social groups (such as disabled, chil- 
dren, women and minorities) and in different sec- 
tors (such as universities, media, and healthcare 
services). However, it is difficult to say that the 
ombudsman institution is very powerful and func- 
tions successfully in every country. For a powerful 
ombudsman, some requirements have to be met. 

Maintaining Independence: The independence 
of ombudsman institution has to do with to what 
extent the institution is away from institutions it 
investigates and the interventions of legislative, 
executive, and judicial branch. According to 
Gottehrer and Hostina (2000), in order to maintain 
the independence: 


e Ombudsman institution should be guaranteed 
by the constitution and laws. 

e Ombudsman should be appointed by the par- 
liament via supermajority, but it should be free 
from the functional control of the parliament. 

e The ombudsman should have a long and fixed 
term of office. 

e There should be specific reasons of dismissal 
in order to guarantee not to be removed for 
political reasons. 

e The ombudsman should have a high and fixed 
salary and sufficient human and financial 
resources. 


Maintaining Neutrality and Respectability of 
Ombudsman: In order for ombudsman to be suc- 
cessful, citizens should believe that their com- 
plaints to the ombudsman produce a result and in 
parallel, the relevant public institution should 
believe that the investigation is neutrally carried 
out by the ombudsman. This belief has to do with 
maintaining the respectability of the ombudsman. 
In this context, the person appointed as an 
ombudsman should have deep knowledge and 
experience regarding the world of public admin- 
istration. Ombudsman should be banned from the 
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political activities. Ombudsman should be noted 
for its integrity. 

High Standard of Democracy: In a country 
where the principles and values of democracy 
have been internalized and the citizens have 
awareness of active citizenship, ombudsman insti- 
tution can be more successful. In a patrimonial 
state that consecrates the state over the individuals 
and views the public only as a mass to be 
governed, it is not easy for the ombudsman insti- 
tution to be successful. 

Media Support: Since the ombudsman is not 
authorized to take binding decisions and impose 
sanctions, the most important power available to 
the ombudsman is to release the reports to the 
public, thus, to create pressure on the public insti- 
tution investigated by ombudsman. Therefore, the 
ombudsman needs a powerful media support. The 
media may help the ombudsman institution to cre- 
ate public opinion about the institutions that have 
been unfair to the citizens, focus the attention on the 
relevant issue, and therefore, correct their mistakes. 

Recognition of the Ombudsman Institution: 
Citizens should have high awareness of the 
ombudsman institution and the institution should 
be accessible. If citizens are unable to take advan- 
tage of this institution, existence of the ombuds- 
man will not make any sense. Therefore, the 
citizens should be informed regarding the 
ombudsman institution and the complaint proce- 
dures; the ombudsman should be accessible for 
the citizens and if need be, regional or local units 
should be established; its services should be free 
of charge and awareness of this institution should 
be increased through promotional activities. 


Ombudsman and ICTs 


The strength and effectiveness of ombudsman and 
achieving of its mission depend on high level of the 
institution’s visibility and reliability, accessibility 
of the institution, high level of prestige of the insti- 
tution and its staff, and collaborative interaction 
between ombudsman and governmental and social 
actors (Ayeni 2000). Today, public institutions use 
information and communication technologies in 
order to provide effective and efficient services 
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and communicate with their stakeholders. The 
ombudsman institution highlighted by the features 
such as accessibility, being close to the public and 
free of charge to complain, is one of the institutions 
that need to benefit from the opportunities offered 
by the information and communication technolo- 
gies. It can be specified that ombudsmen have a 
certain kind of awareness regarding these opportu- 
nities. In fact, the ombudsmen across the world 
established websites to promote themselves and 
get in touch with the citizens; they have 
implemented e-application systems by which citi- 
zens can submit their complaints online; and they 
have set up Ombudsman TV and adopted the tech- 
nological developments. 

However, the recent technological develop- 
ments offer new opportunities and channels for 
the public institutions. Social media tools, as of 
today, reflect the latest development in the field of 
Internet. Ombudsmen may utilize the social media 
tools to introduce themselves to the public; inform 
the public about their decisions, investigations, 
and conflicts they have reconciliated; encourage 
citizen participation; promote the citizens for con- 
sultation and complaints; and improve the rela- 
tionships with the stakeholder. For instance, by 
uploading promotion videos, educational videos, 
press conferences, and speeches, video sharing 
sites such as YouTube may be used to promote 
the institution and inform the public. A microblog 
like Twitter can be a new channel for the ombuds- 
man to disseminate the information regarding its 
decisions and activities to thousands of people 
with few tweets and communicate with the 
public. The ombudsman can answer the citizens’ 
questions via Twitter. Facebook as a social net- 
work can be a tool to announce a press conference 
and a completed report of the ombudsman and 
improve the relations with the media. Ombuds- 
men can benefit from the professional networks 
such as LinkedIn in the recruitment of personnel 
(Sobaci and Köseoğlu 2016). 


Conclusion 


Today, the establishment of an ombudsman insti- 
tution is an investment in good governance in a 
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country. Ombudsman institutions have potential 
to contribute to transparency and accountability in 
public administration mechanisms. Therefore, 
ombudsman institutions have been adopted by a 
large number of countries around the world. How- 
ever, duties and powers of ombudsman institu- 
tions, their jurisdictions, and complaint handling 
procedure differ from country to country. 

There are emerging issues regarding ombuds- 
man institutions. One of the recent developments 
regarding the ombudsman is to develop interna- 
tional standards for these institutions. The emer- 
gence of national human rights institutions as a 
result of increased awareness of human rights and 
the spread of the ombudsman institution across 
the world have paved way for the efforts aimed at 
specifying the international standards regarding 
the structures and duties of these institutions. 
Some international organizations play an impor- 
tant role in this process. 

Another emerging issue regarding ombudsman 
is the evaluation of ombudsman’s effectiveness. In 
recent times, a trend has emerged to analyze the 
effectiveness of ombudsmen in different countries. 
Such an effectiveness analysis is necessary for the 
ombudsman institution. As stated earlier, the estab- 
lishment of ombudsman institution in a country 
alone does not guarantee its successful operation. 
In that case, it is necessary to analyze whether the 
institution functions effectively and has material- 
ized its reasons of existence (raison d’étre). 
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Definition 


One-stop-shop model involves integration or 
amalgamation of related public services to some- 
way render these services seem seamless to 
service seekers. 


Introduction 


Contemporary public organizations have increas- 
ingly become expressive and complex. This 
mainly arises from, among others, the pursuit of 
similarly complex reform approaches in efforts to 
stay in contact with their environments and in the 
attempts to ensure control, foster efficiency, coor- 
dination, legality, and legitimacy (cf. Christensen 
and Lægreid 2011; Meyer and Rowan 1977). The 
adoption of one-stop-shop model should therefore 
be seen as one of such organizational forms pur- 
sued by modern government to respond to the 
complex needs or interests, environments, and 
goals faced by public organizations. Indeed, 
there is a particular global trend with modern 
governments establishing one-stop-shop model 
in the pursuit of efficient, accessible, coordinated, 
and seamless cost-effective public service deliv- 
ery mechanisms in public organizations. How- 
ever, despite becoming popular with service 
delivery across the globe, one-stop-shop model 
is actually still underdeveloped as a concept in 
public administration (Askim et al. 2011). For 
example, there is confusion whether one-stop- 
shop and e-governance should be considered as 
separate models or one in the same. This essay 
even so aligns toward the latter conceptualization. 
Similarly, there is some degree of knowledge gap 
regarding essential successes and barriers drawing 
on the fact that one-stop-shop models are still a 
few in numbers (Hagen and Kubicek 2000). 

This essay accordingly interrogates implica- 
tions of one-stop-shop model for organizational 
environments, i.e., technical and institutional of 
public organizations as far as service delivery and 
needed institutional changes are concerned 
(cf. Meyer and Rowan 1977). The technical orga- 
nizational environments concern issues of pro- 
ductivity, exchange, and efficiency of the 
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bureaucracy, which often arise from environmen- 
tal pressure amounted on the organizations to 
perform. Conversely, institutional environment 
has a little to do with instrumental characters of 
the bureaucracy and more to do with assumptions 
on the appropriate bureaucratic design, adminis- 
trative culture, recruitment policy, and demogra- 
phy, among others (cf. Christensen and Legreid 
2011). Altogether, these environmental aspects 
should improve organizational legitimacy. 

Actually, in public policy the one-stop-shop 
model largely stems from concerns with organi- 
zational environments regarding the performance 
of public organizations insofar as service delivery 
is concerned. Even so, just like any other 
de-bureaucratization efforts, its functionality 
may be informed by a complex interaction of 
other variables falling within instrumental, cul- 
tural, and environmental dimensions of public 
organizations. 

That said, in this essay the feasibility of one- 
stop-shop model in ensuring effective service 
delivery in public organizations within intergov- 
ernmental governance structures is explored. In 
particular, the data draws mainly on interviews 
with county government administrators and exec- 
utives, as well as with the staff of oversight insti- 
tutions in Kenya’s Kisumu, Migori, and Nairobi 
counties. These interviews were conducted in the 
period between January 2015 and May 2016. The 
qualitative analysis of these findings indeed illu- 
minates the functionality of one-stop-shop, espe- 
cially success and possible barriers faced by the 
model in situations where the bureaucracy has 
been established to largely suffer from adminis- 
trative ills and constrains such as shirking, leth- 
argy, red tape, nepotism, and corruption. 

In so doing, the essay explores: 


(a) Whether the feasibility of one-stop-shop 
model has a correlation to a change of admin- 
istrative culture toward service delivery and 
organizational design or whether it merely 
entails dimensions of organizational hypoc- 
risy as administrative symbols 

(b) Whether one-stop-shop model reduces com- 
plexity and improves coordination of service 
delivery in devolved public organizations or 
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whether it is simply utilized as a front desk by 
public entities 

(c) Whether one-stop-shop can remedy account- 
ability ills common in public organizations or 
it simply avails accessibility to public services 
less prone to corruption 


These areas will be generally dealt with in the 
course of discussion in the case of one-stop-shop 
model in Kenya. 


Overview of One-Stop-Shop Model in 
Kenya 


The one-stop-shop model may generally range 
from “frontlines of complex singular agencies to 
umbrella structures for several agencies” (Askim 
et al. 2011: 1452), to integrated technological 
platforms granting access to a number of govern- 
mental agencies and services, and to a wholly 
integrated and physically colocated services 
within one building or on one floor to ensure a 
single point of access. In short, one-stop-shop 
model features isomorphic characteristics of cus- 
tomer service model known for business organi- 
zations, which include physical locations, Internet 
or web-oriented services, service center kiosks 
spread to various locations, and call centers 
(cf. Bent et al. 1999). In this way, accessibility to 
public services shifts from the traditionally pre- 
dominant face-to-face service delivery to other 
devices such as mobile phones or fax and the 
Internet. One-stop-shop as organizational model 
should essentially broaden reachability or the con- 
tact between governmental institutions with citi- 
zens to increase efficiency and productivity so that 
service delivery can be offered in one contact. 

In Kenya, one-stop-shop model (or Huduma 
center) was launched in November 2013 follow- 
ing coming to power of the Jubilee government. It 
began with access to a few services, which 
expanded over time, including the spread of 
kiosks across the country. Indeed, the government 
has thus far established 45 one-stop-shop kiosks 
in many counties across the country. Huduma 
centers are mandated to deliver governmental ser- 
vices from “a single location, online e-Huduma 
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web and mobile portal to provide integrated ser- 
vices offered by various government ministries, 
departments and agencies and a unified and 
integrated channel Huduma payment gateway 
to facilitate ease of payment for government 
services’ (Huduma Kenya, http://www. 
hudumakenya.go.ke/). 

The services offered include the issuance of 
national identity cards and birth certificates, appli- 
cations of business licenses and registration of 
business names, issuance of police abstracts, and 
application or renewal of drivers’ licenses, among 
others. This is nevertheless insufficient or 
unevenly distributed across 47 counties. The 
model is coordinated by the Ministry of Public 
Service Youth and Gender Affairs through the 
Huduma Secretariat. In addition, different agen- 
cies, particularly Kenya Power and Lighting 
Company (KPLC), Kisumu Water and Sewerage 
Company Limited, Kenya Revenue Authority 
(KRA), and Anti-Corruption Agency (ACA), 
have established notable online and phone- 
oriented services somehow independent of the 
one-stop-shop’s online platform. 


The Influence of One-Stop-Shop Model on 
Bureaucratic Design and Culture 

Findings from the studied counties indicate that 
one-stop-shop kiosks in Kenya have actually 
improved the technical environments of public 
organizations. This is especially in terms of public 
service delivery in Ministries, Departments and 
Agencies (MDAs). Therefore, one-stop-shop has 
somehow improved efficiency, coordination, and 
productivity by reducing the red tape in service 
delivery. Indeed, the red tape and poor coordina- 
tion of service delivery mechanisms have often 
been cited as key in the underperformance of 
MDAs in the country. They have been similarly 
correlated to the prevalence of corrupt practices in 
public organizations. 

By addressing such technical dimensions of 
public organizations, one-stop-shop model fosters 
citizen’s accessibility to some essential public ser- 
vices. Indeed, despite being drawn from their 
respective line ministries or departments, bureau- 
crats at one-stop-shop service centers portray atti- 
tudes of commitment, service-mindedness, and 
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professional identities commonly characterized 
with service delivery in the private sector. This 
was reportedly in contrary to experiences with 
service delivery in MDAs. It was particularly 
stated that Anow-whom attitude or informal net- 
works hitherto predominant in the accessibility of 
public services were fading with adoption of one- 
stop-shops model in service delivery across the 
country. This may explain why one-stop-shop 
initiative in Kenya was awarded the United 
Nations Award in 2015 under Improving the 
Delivery of Public Services category. 

Indeed, such a positive development proves 
important for the discourse on policy reforms 
and functionality of public institutions in 
sub-Saharan Africa. That is, the literature on 
administrative reforms in the subcontinent has 
often overlooked gains made by such internal 
initiatives as one-stop-shops in the pursuit of 
bureaucratic changes. Instead, there is often an 
obnubilating emphasis on redundancy or path- 
dependent related implications for bureaucratic 
reforms. In this way, the case of one-stop-shop 
in Kenya can partly demonstrate that despite unfa- 
vorable conditions for bureaucratic reforms such 
as New Public Management (NPM) in the region, 
there are also success stories (cf. Grindle 1997). 
As a policy implication, therefore, one-stop-shop 
model shows that reformers in such contexts 
“need to keep an open mind as to what may 
work and what may not, and to be guided by the 
needs of the situation” (Polidano 1999: 2—3). It is 
actually upon such needs across the globe that 
one-stop-shop model has often been founded by 
modern governments in response to demands by 
citizens and pressure on politicians to create effec- 
tive and efficient service delivery mechanisms 
(cf. Hagen and Kubicek 2000). 

Nevertheless, one-stop-shop hardly resolves 
key administrative problems relating to service 
delivery. In the Kenyan case, for example, the 
model has remained more of the urban experience 
than it is in the rural settings. That is, one-stop- 
shop kiosks or its online platforms hardly cover 
the larger population in the country residing in the 
rural settings. It was established that one-stop- 
shop kiosks are instead largely based in some 
key towns or county headquarters and are 
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similarly not available in all counties. As such, 
service seekers outside the proximity of these 
towns are either forced to travel to urban centers 
to access services or are served by the mainstream 
MDAs in areas without service centers. This 
means that one-stop-shop model is characterized 
by demand for resources and other infrastructures, 
which may pose both the short- and long-term 
challenges for governments pursuing such 
changes. This includes ensuring accessibility to 
affordable connectivity to the Internet and other 
urban-related physical infrastructures. These are 
relatively still a challenge in most rural settings in 
Kenya. 

As a consequence, it can be assumed that the 
larger part of the public service in the country 
remains characterized by inefficiency, corruption, 
shirking, and lethargy. These have often been 
established to negatively impact on accessibility 
and efficiency to service delivery in the country. 
However, county administration has reportedly 
substantively reduced shirking by bureaucrats 
because of the closer supervision and changed 
dimensions of administration. The county gover- 
nance factor correlates or explains the increased 
establishment of one-stop-shop kiosks across the 
country. Secondly, the e-citizen platform is hardly 
accessible to majority of service seekers drawing 
on inaccessibility of ICT services arising from the 
lack of financial resources and ICT skills. 

The consequence is inconsistency and 
decreased public service uptake by majority of 
potential service seekers residing in rural areas 
with little access to one-stop-shop kiosks. This 
indeed correlates to the persistent disconnect 
between the state or the government and the soci- 
ety creating governance gap. This gap can also be 
used by many commentators to explain path- 
dependent roles of parochial cultural dimensions 
like kinship or tribalism, which have character- 
ized political-administrative structures and the 
culture of service delivery in Kenya since inde- 
pendence. In other words, citizens tend to con- 
ceive the government based not on effective 
public services delivery, but on issues of demo- 
graphic identities and their perceived representa- 
tiveness in the composition of the government or 
administration. This implies that the legitimacy or 
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trust in government by the rural population cannot 
be entirely evaluated basing on the effectiveness 
of public service delivery (cf. Brinkerhoff 
et al. 2017). 

More research may therefore be needed to 
interrogate why governments, where majority of 
the population resides in rural settings, still pursue 
internal initiatives to improve service delivery 
mechanisms like one-stop-shop. More particu- 
larly, given the relatively less environmental pres- 
sure arising from such contexts, in the case of 
Kenya, the pursuit of one-stop-shop model may 
arise from the combination of: 


(a) The assumption of office and forming the new 
political leadership by the Jubilee government 

(b) The high rate of urbanization across the coun- 
try and the subsequent lifestyle, which comes 
with the demand for convenience, including, 
in the public service delivery 

(c) Implementation of devolution that has 
brought governance structures closer to the 
citizens and which has created pressure for 
the local governments to deliver 

(d) The mimetic tendencies of modern govern- 
ments to pursue similar administrative sym- 
bols or reform myths in addressing somehow 
similar governance problems 


Nevertheless, both the central and county gov- 
ernments in Kenya still need to conduct intensive 
public sensitization on how one-stop-shop model 
operates. This is because the majority of citizens 
were reportedly not fully knowledgeable of 
one-stop-shops, in particular as pertains to the 
electronic platforms of the one-stop-shop. For 
instance, in most cases majority of service seekers 
to KRA counters were referred to seek their ser- 
vices online in different one-stop-shops visited. 

Moreover, one-stop-shops in Kenya witness 
inadequate number of public officials in some 
counties to provide public services. That is, as 
was reported in Kisumu County, heads of depart- 
ment are neither committed to assigning their staff 
to serve in the one-stop-shop kiosks nor are the 
majority of bureaucrats interested in working at 
these centers. More so, if there are no allowances 
accruing for serving at the centers, the 
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consequence is inaccessibility to essential govern- 
mental services or delay thereof. 

Relatedly, some MDAs tend to use these ser- 
vice centers as mere queue management points or 
prescriptive counters for service delivery. That is, 
some MDAs hardly offer substantive service 
delivery at the one-stop-shop kiosks at one go, 
which may lead to delay if the user fails to follow 
up at the main office. For example, besides the 
allocation of a service number, issuance of birth 
certificates can only be offered in the main offices 
taking on the normal bureaucratic procedures. 
Reportedly, this may come with extortion, bribery, 
or delays. The same applies to other services such 
as those offered by authorities like the National 
Transport Authority and Kenya Revenue Author- 
ity. Indeed, to this extent, adoption of service 
delivery centers has done little toward changing 
perceptions, attitudes, and beliefs of bureaucrats 
or how the latter relate with the bureaucracy. 
However, this may also partly stem from either 
the technicality or the sensitivity involved in the 
delivery of some services. In particular, services 
offered by institutions of accountability such as 
ACA or the ombudsman, for example, those deal- 
ing with issues of administrative wrongdoing, can 
hardly be handled at the service centers. 

In addition, some bureaucrats placed at these 
service centers were reported to have inadequate 
knowledge of the processes involved in accessing 
some services offered by their departments. This 
arises both from problems with institutional 
recruitment policies, which are often character- 
ized by parochialism ideologies rather than on 
merit. This may as well as stem from the rank 
and level of experience of concerned bureaucrats. 
In other words, besides some junior officers, more 
experienced and knowledgeable or senior bureau- 
crats hardly serve at the one-stop-shops. Thus, 
service seekers may be referred to the main offices 
to be served. 

Moreover, despite the gains made by adoption 
of one-stop-shop in Kenya, exceptions were still 
reported regarding corruption-prone services, 
e.g., application of driving or business operation 
licenses for car inspection certificates offered by 
regulatory authorities and security agencies. 
Therefore, more research is needed to verify 
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whether one-stop-shop model can substantively 
reduce spiral opportunities for corruption in set- 
tings like Kenya where patronage and other socio- 
economic structures have perennially influenced 
the pursuit of institutional change and informed 
organizational behavior in public organizations. 
That is, does one-stop-shop model avail adequate 
institutional change or change of bureaucratic cul- 
ture that is likely to facilitate or reduce corrupt 
practices in public organizations? And can 
de-bureaucratization and/or bureaucratic effi- 
ciency equals to less bureaucratic malpractices? 
There are however high chances that one-stop- 
shop model may reduce cases of maladministra- 
tion, which are particularly stemming from issues 
of ineffective coordination and red tape with 
regard to service delivery. Concerns with account- 
ability will be briefly illuminated as follows. 


The One-Stop-Shop Model and Bureaucratic 
Accountability Problems 

Many studies across the globe on one-stop-shop 
have credited the model for increased efficiency 
in public service delivery through enhanced 
accessibility and coordination (cf. e.g., Askim 
et al. 2011). Indeed, inasmuch as one-stop-shop 
in Kenya does not explicitly form accountability 
or even policy reforms to this end, the model has 
to a minimal degree reduced cases of extortion 
and bribery in MDAs. This has been particularly 
through the elimination of personal contact or 
know who (either in forms of a broker or a rela- 
tive), which to service seekers has always 
been essential to get quick services or to attain 
reliable services within the needed time frame 
(cf. Onyango 2012). As such, there were report- 
edly reduced efforts to have personal contacts 
with bureaucrats in MDAs. Indeed, public ser- 
vices such as application for identity cards and 
other related documents, business names and 
police abstracts, which have often been associated 
with extortions and bribery, have become easily 
accessible to users. The one-stop-shop has there- 
fore reduced contacts between bureaucrats and 
service seekers subsequently reducing chances 
for corrupt transactions in MDAs. In short, 
the discretionary powers, the shift in information 
asymmetry on public service delivery, and 
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authority hitherto abused by corrupt bureaucrats 
has been substantively reduced or eliminated 
altogether. 

However, there were similarly reported excep- 
tions. For example, one-stop-shops have hardly 
addressed accountability problems arising from 
institutional environments of MDAs. That is, 
recruitment processes, internal culture, and ques- 
tions of organizational identity have been hardly 
touched. On top of this, it was established that 
one-stop-shop kiosks outside Nairobi County 
have not been effective in attracting potential 
complainants against administrative wrongdoing 
or injustice. The counters allocated to ACA and 
the ombudsman at Kisumu and Migori counties’ 
one-stop-shops were rarely operational. Part of 
this was reportedly based on the fact these insti- 
tutions do not have adequate staff to serve at the 
service centers in some days. Secondly, potential 
complainants of administrative wrongdoing did 
not feel comfortable with making reports of this 
nature at the one-stop-shop kiosks. In fact, prob- 
ably basing on the absence of adequate activity, 
ACA’s counter in Kisumu service center was 
accordingly reallocated to KRA. At the same 
time, however, rare operations by oversight insti- 
tutions in one-stop-shop kiosks can as well be 
used to interrogate the extent to which external 
environments assert pressure on the government 
in dealing with corruption and other forms of 
maladministration in the public sector. 

In addition, even though application for gov- 
ernment procurement opportunities has been 
made easier through one-stop-shop, the procure- 
ment process is reportedly still characterized by 
incidences of kickbacks to bureaucrats who influ- 
ence the awarding of government tenders. The 
commission phenomenon — 1.e., the (10%) kick- 
back of the tender value — common in MDAs has 
not been affected by the adoption of one-stop- 
shop. That said, the political-administrative 
corrupt cartels said to dominate bureaucratic 
financial structures in the country are seemingly 
untouched by the operations of one-stop shop. It 
was indeed established that structures of decision- 
making and management with regard to service 
delivery have hardly changed despite adoption of 
one-stop-shop. 
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Further to this, it was reportedly stated that 
some of the call centers were hardly reliable. 
KPLC calling center was particularly described 
as a mere public relations stance as they hardly 
get back to their customers, or they often delay 
if they decide to get back. This is so despite the 
agency of the complaint. Indeed, the concern 
with responsiveness of call centers affected 
many agencies, including KRA and ACA. 
Some respondents in Kisumu and Nairobi also 
alluded that KPLC’s prepaid service payment 
system, often done through mobile money ser- 
vices, tends to be compromised from within. 
They are also generally unreliable and often 
tampered with by even the users themselves. 
That is, there are concerns with accountability 
as it is hardly trusted by majority of consumers. 
In fact, there were perceptions by those 
interviewed implying the existence of possible 
manipulation of the payment systems in gener- 
ating illegal revenues for some individuals 
within KPLC. This may also explain concerns 
by KPLC on the accuracy or transparency of 
prepaid payment services back in 2014. 

As such, insofar as service centers tend to 
improve aspects of technical environment of pub- 
lic organizations, dimensions of institutional envi- 
ronment, which are also essential for effective 
bureaucratic oversight, are rarely affected. Indeed, 
dimensions such as perceptions of bureaucratic 
and demographic representativeness in MDAs or 
concerns with organizational identity, 
interorganizational trust, organizational commu- 
nication, and commitment are shadowy factors, 
which may affect implementation of such admin- 
istrative initiatives. Studies indicate that such 
institutional environments can hardly be 
addressed through de-bureaucratization efforts as 
one-stop-shop model. In consequence, one-stop- 
shop model may be described more as some of 
those administrative changes pursued by political- 
administrative executives to improve perfor- 
mance rather than to change organizational 
values, which are often hard to come by 
(cf. Brunsson 2006). 

Similarly, such concerns with dimensions of 
institutional environments of the bureaucracy 
indicate that even though external organizational 
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environments may be important drivers for 
bureaucratic changes in regard to improving effi- 
ciency, a focus on organizational members is 
indeed important. In particular, the latter is very 
essential as far as institutionalization and internal- 
ization of administrative reforms or implementa- 
tion of one-stop-shop model is concerned. It 
defines, for example, bureaucratic capacity, acces- 
sibility, sustainability, and even development of 
particular institutional changes in countering both 
anticipated and unexpected outcomes. 

Therefore, the complexity of institutional envi- 
ronments may explain the wicked problems of 
accountability reforms such as bureaucratic cor- 
ruption that has been a common phenomenon in 
Kenyan public organizations since independence. 
Indeed, this path-dependent explanation matters 
as far as perceptions toward the effectiveness and 
sustainability of one-stop-shop model in public 
organizations and its analysis thereof are 
concerned. In particular, the short-term barriers 
to one-stop-shop on service delivery may arise 
from problematics of attention or details of defi- 
nition of programs (March and Olsen 1983). That 
is, one-stop-shop as a de-bureaucratization initia- 
tive should similarly involve “formulating clear 
intentions and in explaining how to organize the 
implementation of those intentions, co-ordinate 
the reforms, etc.” (Christensen and Lægreid 
2003: 21). This is also because one-shop-model 
can hardly be delinked from reform realities as 
they are embedded onto broad public sector 
reform programs and designs, including the gen- 
eral efforts of reorganizing county administration 
and the implementation of accountability reforms 
in public entities. 

In Kenya, for example, one-stop-shop is 
explicitly situated as a flagship project for achiev- 
ing Vision 2030, instituted under the Mid-Term 
Plan for 2013—2017. The Vision 2030 entails 
series of reforms including devolution. Indeed, 
studies on one-stop-shop model in the country 
fail to recognize that one-stop-shop model may 
not be sustainable if not balanced with other more 
sector-oriented policy areas (cf. Christensen and 
Lægreid 2003). Instead, there is a tendency by 
both the Kenyan government to conceive one- 
stop-shop model as detached from bureaucratic 
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structures and culture, where it is actually deeply 
embedded upon. 

Accordingly, there is a tendency to focus more 
on how current structures of service delivery or 
approach to issues of maladministration have 
addressed the past problems than on whether 
these structures are immune from structural prob- 
lems of the bureaucracy. Additionally, one-stop- 
shops are conceptualized in a manner, which tends 
to detach it from realities faced in public organi- 
zations such as concerns with resources, capacity 
and skills, or motivation of bureaucrats. The con- 
sequence of this may be obnubilation of a focus on 
the dynamism of new structures including inher- 
ent barriers, as well as the resiliency of past struc- 
tures and culture in as far as issues of 
organizational performance in public organiza- 
tions are concerned. 

For example, the fact that counters of ACA and 
the ombudsman at the service kiosks in some 
counties were rarely operational may indicate 
concerns with inadequate institutional environ- 
ments in terms of staff capacity, culture, and lim- 
ited resources. Similarly, this may indicate the 
nature of the relationship between accountability 
institutions and the society or the extent to which 
the latter are knowledgeable about the responsi- 
bilities of the former. These have been particularly 
some of the key challenges for anti-corruption 
efforts in Kenya from the 1990s. 

To this extent, it can be argued that the pursuit 
of one-stop-shop in Kenya in fostering efficient 
service delivery features some levels of organiza- 
tional inconsistencies between the idea and 
accountability norms or actions in some individ- 
ual agencies or by bureaucrats (cf. Brunsson 
1993). That is, some MDAs in the bid to comply 
with this kind of collective organizational action 
have presented inconsistent and hypocritical 
responses to concerns with efficiency, transpar- 
ency, and accessibility while at the same time 
cooperating with the implementation of one-stop- 
shop. 

The procurement processes, for example, 
emphasize accessibility and efficiency and, on 
one hand, while on the other, reflect hypocrisy or 
problematic compliance with issues of account- 
ability and transparency. As such, there are 
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inconsistent organizational characteristics in 
terms of accountability norms, processes, and 
structure, more especially, when it comes to 
assumptions of service seekers and ideas pre- 
sented by MDAs concerning efficiency of 
one-stop-shops, on one hand, and actions of 
administrative executives in pursuing those 
ideas, on the other. Therefore, as far as account- 
ability implications are concerned, there is an 
inherent gap between values and structures with 
regard to institutionalization or implementation of 
one-stop-shop model in Kenya. The solution lies 
with interrogation of the general and specific pol- 
icy implementation problems and how these can 
impact on the effectiveness and sustainability of 
one-stop-shops in the country. 


Conclusion 


Discussions advanced above demonstrate that 
one-stop-shop as an organizational form should 
be seen more as a reform myth than administrative 
reforms in themselves. This draws on their less 
ideological inclination and incremental implica- 
tions with regard to service delivery in public 
organizations. This is in addition to the fact the 
model is only but part of comprehensive adminis- 
trative reforms in the public sector, because, as a 
reform symbol, one-stop-shop model stems from 
the pressure and efforts by public organizations 
to foster contact with their environments through 
technology and in a cost-effective manner. As 
such, one-stop-shop in Kenya illustrates the 
mimetic tendency of modern governments to 
implement initiatives, often mythicized to 
address particular administrative challenges 
such as red tape, wicked policy problems, or 
concerns with coordination in public organiza- 
tions. Indeed, one-stop-shop model in Kenya has 
increased accessibility and efficiency, as well as 
some levels of accountability in this regard. 
Common cases of bribery, shirking, and extor- 
tion, which previously characterized Kenyan 
public organizations, have been substantively 
reduced through limited implications for the 
face-to-face service delivery or contact between 
bureaucrats and service seekers. 
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Nevertheless, there are still some path- 
dependent related challenges to accountability 
aspects in public organizations arising from insti- 
tutional environment and other instrumental- 
cultural related factors. These may as well affect 
the functionality of one-stop-shop model in the 
long run, especially, if they become more preva- 
lent or resistant to instrumental bureaucratic 
changes. Therefore, one-stop-shop, like any 
other form of institutional change, must be struc- 
turally supported to remain sustainable. 

Indeed, drawing on the fact that one-stop-shop 
model in Kenya is largely a product of regime 
change, it stems more from political rather than 
from organizational learning and internal bureau- 
cratic processes. This means it is likely to suffer 
from issues of political will with the change of 
government, particularly, if the model is not effec- 
tively institutionalized and internalized by county 
governments. Certainly, this also brings to fore con- 
cerns with bureaucratic capacity and organizational 
commitment toward the realization of effective ser- 
vice delivery in the long run. Therefore, inasmuch 
as one-stop-shop may foster technical environments 
as pertains to service delivery, it may be similarly 
politicized or get caught in the political tug-of-wars, 
which ostensibly may flop its implementation pro- 
cess. In the same way, bureaucratic oversight can 
only be sustained through the change of institutional 
environments, as well as instrumental-cultural 
dimensions of the bureaucracy. 

The above discussion also demonstrates that 
one-stop-shop in Kenya has remained more of 
urban than rural experience. This implies that one- 
stop-shop can be more successful in situations 
where both ICT and urban infrastructures are rela- 
tively well developed. That said, one-stop-shop 
model in Kenya is relatively not accessible to 
majority of citizens residing outside key cities or 
county headquarters. This challenge with location 
proximity of one-stop-shop kiosks also applies to 
accessibility to e-citizen platform in Kenya. 

All in all, it is emphasized that the sustainabil- 
ity of one-stop-shop model like in the case 
of Kenya may embody a combination of resource 
capacity for establishment of relevant infrastruc- 
tures, sensitization of both citizens 
and bureaucrats, as well as a focus on how 
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to address structural challenges to organizational 
performance of the bureaucracy. Otherwise, 
one-stop-shop may end up like one of the many 
administrative reform routines common in reform 
processes (cf. Brunsson 2006). As a consequence, 
when evaluating the effectiveness of one-stop- 
shop in public service delivery, the contextual 
specific means-end designs or goals-outcomes 
dichotomies, inherent power relations, and politi- 
cal will, as well as how these shape up during 
implementation process, can hardly be over- 
looked. That is, just like any other policy reform, 
one-stop-shop model may as well go through 
instrumental-cultural compatibility test in the 
public sector, which is oftentimes characterized 
by trade-offs and conflicting power relations 
between some key actors during the implementa- 
tion process. 
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Synonyms 


Digital government; E-democracy; E-government; 
Government 2.0 


Definition 


Open government is a concept that generates a 
transparent, participatory, collaborative, and inno- 
vative government environment by providing 
existing data and knowledge to third parties and 
integrating external knowledge into political and 
administrative processes. 


Introduction 
Open government has become an important topic 


for governments all over the world (compare for 
the following Wirtz and Birkmeyer 2015; Wirtz 
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and Daiser 2015, 2016; Wirtz et al. 2017). In 
particular, the benefits that are attributed to the 
concept, such as increased citizen trust, enhanced 
citizen-government communication, and 
improved internal efficiency, promote open gov- 
ernment on a global scale. The growing impor- 
tance of open government is underlined by the 
Open Government Partnership, which was 
established in 2011 and already counts 75 member 
countries (Open Government Partnership 2017). 

In principle, open government refers to the 
transparency of public sector actions, the accessi- 
bility of public sector information, and the public 
sector responsiveness to third parties (OECD 
2009). These developments cause significant 
transformation efforts since existing administra- 
tive structures do rather show bureaucratic, hier- 
archical, and rigid thinking patterns. Thus, despite 
the paramount importance of open government, 
the concept’s realization is still a major public 
administration challenge. 

The open government idea itself — providing 
access to public sector data — is not a new or 
groundbreaking concept. This idea has already 
come up in varying contexts, such as freedom of 
information and anti-corruption initiatives. Nev- 
ertheless, the underlying concept of open govern- 
ment provides manifold opportunities to the 
government and its stakeholders. These opportu- 
nities result from the three building blocks of open 
government, the so-called pillars: transparency, 
participation, and collaboration (Reddick and 
Ganapati 2011). 

The three open government pillars target at 
public value creation. Public value describes the 
value that governments contribute to society. The 
creation of public value is a key objective of 
governmental and administrative action (Moore 
1995). Since transparency, participation, and col- 
laboration have a positive influence on the rela- 
tionships between the government and its 
stakeholders, open government is expected to 
contribute to public value creation. 

While transparency, participation, and collabo- 
ration as well as public stakeholders and the rela- 
tions with them are the main open government 
components, there are also external drivers 
(accountability, technology, acceptance/trust, and 
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regulation/law), which have a strong impact on the 
design, realization, and evolution of open govern- 
ment. Reconciling these internal factors and exter- 
nal drivers in an integrated, coherent approach is a 
great challenge of any open government initiative. 

Given their importance, it is necessary that 
governments consider these factors and drivers 
when preparing and conducting open government 
initiatives. Else, these initiatives may not deliver 
their full potential and may cause a deterioration 
ofthe relationship between the government and its 
public stakeholders. Against this background, 
Wirtz and Birkmeyer (2015) recommend the use 
of their Open Government Framework, which 
visualizes the interplay of the relevant open gov- 
ernment factors and drivers and, thus, supports 
governments in open government endeavors. 
Since their framework, which is depicted in 
Fig. 1, presents a clear overview of relevant 
open government components, it is used to 
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structure the succeeding explanatory section. 
The individual parts of the Open Government 
Framework are outlined in the following. 


Transparency 


Transparency is one of the most frequently men- 
tioned elements of open government. Following 
the suggestion of van Dooren et al. (2012), trans- 
parency consists of three key components: (1) sys- 
tematic, timely release of information, (2) an 
effective monitoring and influencing role for legis- 
lature, and (3) an effective monitoring and influenc- 
ing role of the public through media and 
nongovernmental organizations. Thus, the core ele- 
ments of transparency in an open government con- 
text are public access to governmental information 
and timely publication of information. Against this 
background, transparency is often regarded as a 
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trust-building concept. Such information policy 
principles can be traced back more than two centu- 
ries. “In fact, the first freedom-of-information law — 
Sweden’s 1766 Freedom of the Press Act — was 
driven by party politics, as the new majority in 
parliament sought to see documents that the previ- 
ous government had kept secret” (Blanton 2002, 
p. 52). However, the increasing importance of open 
government has again stimulated the attention 
devoted to transparency. 


Participation 


Participation is another pillar of open government. 
By means of participation, public stakeholders 
become involved in public administration and 
policy-making through information exchange. 
Harrison et al. (2012), for instance, understand 
participation as involving citizens in civic affairs 
through discussion and deliberation. Given the 
additional input and engagement of public stake- 
holders, participation is supposed to encourage 
their commitment concerning decisions made. 
Furthermore, participation creates opportunities 
for the community to participate in public 
policy-making and provides the government 
with additional insights and knowledge. In sum- 
mary, participation shall enhance public adminis- 
tration effectiveness and the quality of public 
policy-making. 


Collaboration 


The third pillar of open government is collabora- 
tion. Collaboration aims at actively engaging the 
society in public decisions and policy-making 
through participation of citizens and organizations 
in administrative and policy procedures as well as 
enhancing the cooperation among different agen- 
cies and departments within public administra- 
tion. In other words, in an open government 
context, governments shall actively involve the 
public in creating solutions to governmental and 
societal challenges and promote cooperation 
among distinctive governmental and public 
administration entities. 
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Open Government Drivers 


The internal part of the Open Government Frame- 
work (transparency, participation, collaboration, 
government/public administration, stakeholders) 
is constantly influenced by external factors 
(accountability, technology, acceptance/trust, and 
regulation/law), the so-called open government 
drivers. 

Accountability is a key element of democratic 
governance. It refers to the obligation of the 
government and its representatives that they are 
accountable and responsible for their actions 
and decisions (Schillemans et al. 2013). Account- 
ability is an important driver for open government 
since it is directly linked with transparency: trans- 
parent policies ensure accountability, and account- 
ability promotes transparency (Ball 2009). 

Technology is a further key driver of open 
government. In particular, the rise of the Inter- 
net and social media technologies has facilitated 
social online interaction and data exchange. 
These developments have accelerated the impe- 
tus for open government. On the other hand, 
Open government implementation also requires 
significant technology and network infrastruc- 
ture investments. A further point that needs 
to be addressed when speaking about technol- 
ogy in an open government context is social 
media. 

Social media are regarded a cornerstone of 
Open government (for this passage compare 
Wirtz et al. 2017). Kaplan and Haenlein (2010) 
divide social media into four groups: weblogs 
(e.g., blogs), collaborative projects (e.g., wikis, 
online forums), social networking sites (e.g., 
Facebook), and content communities (e.g., 
YouTube). Each of these groups possesses partic- 
ular advantages that support their use for open 
government. In summary, social media can com- 
plement existing open government approaches by 
reaching new target groups and by optimizing 
existing services or providing entirely new appli- 
cation areas. Thus, social media technologies can 
be effective instruments to support specific open 
government targets, improve citizen-stakeholder 
interaction, and foster open government initia- 
tives in general. 
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Acceptance and trust are further important con- 
ditions for open government. In this context, 
acceptance reflects the degree of consent of the 
public concerning the open government initiatives 
and trusts the level of confidence of the public in 
their government. If the citizens do not accept the 
open government initiatives or the associated 
technologies, they will not participate or collabo- 
rate. Similarly, they need to have a certain level of 
trust, because, otherwise, they may not believe the 
information offered. 

Regulations and laws provide the legal frame- 
work for open government. Since regulations and 
laws are different in distinctive countries, the 
design and delivery of open government vary 
from country to country and sometimes also 
from region to region or city to city. For example, 
open government in China is in many ways dif- 
ferent from western countries, which generally 
place greater emphasis on freedom of information 
(Piotrowski et al. 2009). Apart from that, admin- 
istrative action also requires clear laws and regu- 
lations. A common legal and regulatory basis 
supports transparency and provides the funda- 
ment for consistent and legitimate actions (Ball 
2009). 

Summarizing, the external open government 
drivers (accountability, technology, acceptance/ 
trust, and regulation/law) have a constituting, con- 
ditioning, supporting, and/or promoting impact on 
open government. A further important aspect of 
the Open Government Framework is the relation- 
ships between the government and its stake- 
holders, which are outlined in the following 
section. 


G2C, G2B, and G2G Relationships 


The government-to-citizen (G2C), government- 
to-business (G2B), and  government-to- 
government (G2G) relationships are important 
open government facets that are influenced by 
several factors. From an internal perspective, 
transparency, for instance, possesses great 
potential to enhance the relationships between 
the government and its stakeholders. And par- 
ticipatory and/or collaborative actions promote 
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the joint commitment of the parties involved 
(Chun et al. 2010). From an external perspec- 
tive, the G2C, G2B, and G2G relationships are 
also affected by the open government drivers. 
Taking technology as an example, modern infor- 
mation and communication as well as social 
media technologies have massively altered the 
relationships between the government and its 
stakeholders. Associated factors, such as avail- 
ability of information, rapid data transmission, 
new participation possibilities, and changing 
citizen behavior, have reshaped stakeholder 
demands, expectations, and attitude toward gov- 
ernment service. 


Conclusion 


Open government is a concept that generates a 
transparent, participatory, collaborative, and inno- 
vative government environment by providing 
existing data and knowledge to third parties and 
integrating external knowledge into political and 
administrative processes. In this context, transpar- 
ency, participation, and collaboration form the 
core of open government. These pillars are seen 
as the key levers to increase citizen trust into the 
government, enhance government-stakeholder 
communication, and improve the efficiency and 
the effectiveness of public policy-making and 
administrative actions. 

Although the idea of sharing public informa- 
tion with citizens is not a novel, groundbreaking 
idea, the technological developments concerning 
modern information and communication technol- 
ogies have paved the way for more effective 
participation and collaboration settings between 
the government and its stakeholders. In the 
future, especially social media can take an impor- 
tant open government role. On the one 
hand, social media provides manifold opportuni- 
ties to (further) develop open government tools, 
methods, and systems. On the other hand, the 
broad dissemination of social media applications 
may influence citizen behavior, demands, 
and expectations on a global scale, supporting 
worldwide open government progress and 
harmonization. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative leadership; Leadership in public 
organizations 


Definition 


Operational leadership seeks to advance initia- 
tives and exercise influence in the implementation 
and technical aspects of policy development. 


Introduction 


In considering public sector operational leadership 
(PSOL), this entry focuses on public servants as 
administrative rather than political leaders who are 
primarily engaged in the implementation and tech- 
nical aspects of policy development. In an update 
of his 2003 review of the literature on this form of 
leadership, Van Wart noted an “enormous quanti- 
tative improvement in both articles and books 
devoted to the topic, as well as a far greater self- 
consciousness of the subfield” (2013, p. 534). This 
has corresponded in many countries with a marked 
increase in the incidence of “leadership” language 
in official public administration documents as well 
as the growing investment in leadership develop- 
ment programs for public officials. For example, in 
the UK, Wallace et al. (2011) interviewed senior 
staff in four types of public organization in the UK 
and found that “Almost without exception, (they) 
confirmed their strong identification with being a 
leader in their organizations. .... Informants gen- 
erally believed that being a leader was a core com- 
ponent of their role (p. 80).” 

This entry will attempt to make sense of this 
growing emphasis on operational leadership and 
role identification with being a leader in the public 
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sector by firstly asking the question of what it 
means to exercise leadership in this context. It 
will then deploy a public service bargain frame- 
work to explore the enabling and inhibiting role of 
different reform regimes in terms of the role iden- 
tities within which public servants can exercise 
this type of leadership. 


Operational Leadership as a Trust- 
Building Activity 


The literature on the subject of leadership is vast. 
It spans multiple disciplines and has spawned a 
bewildering diversity of competing perspectives 
on this phenomenon. A contemporary divide 
appears to have emerged between essentialist 
and relational theories of leadership (Bolden and 
Kirk 2009). Essentialist theories view leadership 
as residing in the personal qualities or “traits” of 
leaders, the behaviors they demonstrate in partic- 
ular situations, and the scope of the changes they 
effect on organizations and their underlying cul- 
tures. By contrast, relational theories find leader- 
ship in relationships of emergent co-ordination 
and change in which there can be an alternation 
of leader-follower roles. 

Both perspectives can shed insight into the 
ways public servants exercise leadership through 
actions that emerge from interpretations of what 
they should or should not do within the bound- 
aries of discretion inherent in their roles. Within 
any context leadership can be distinguished from 
managerial actions in that they are based on judg- 
ments about “the right thing to do” rather than 
“doing things right” and use informal authority to 
influence the commitment of other actors to a 
shared purpose. 

This entry will suppose that the roles within 
which public servants can exercise PSOL 
include those of “bureaucrat,” “organizational 
change agent,” and “boundary-spanner.” For 
each role the boundaries of leadership discretion 
can arise from what Christopher Hood and his 
collaborators call “public service bargains” 
(PSBs). Hood (2000) defines these as “any 
explicit or implicit understanding between 
(senior) public servants and other actors in a 
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political system over their duties and entitle- 
ments relating to responsibility, autonomy and 
political identity, and expressed in convention or 
formal law or a mixture of both” (p. 8). 
A distinction can be made between discretionary 
and adaptive PSOL. Discretionary PSOL can be 
said to be exercised when public servants act 
within the scope of discretion inherent in the 
trusted role identities established through pre- 
vailing PSBs. By contrast, senior public servants 
can be said to be exercising adaptive leadership 
when they test the boundaries of trust implicit in 
prevailing PSBs and seek to go beyond and 
perhaps add a layer to established role identities. 

A number of propositions can be made about 
how government reforms and PSOL interact to 
establish the contextual boundaries for these 
forms of trust-building administrative leadership: 


(i) A “guiding reform regime” can be said to 
prevail where a series of related public man- 
agement reforms provide direction to the 
discretionary leadership activities of public 
servants by emphasizing the role identities in 
respect of which they can build trust by 
exercising such leadership. 

By building trust in this way, public servants 
may also develop the confidence to exercise 
adaptive leadership by testing the boundaries 
of trust to see if political leaders are willing 
to trust them to exercise leadership according 
to new role identities. 

Public service bargains come to prevail when 
political leaders validate the discretionary 
and adaptive leadership activities of public 
servants. They thus reflect mutual under- 
standings about responsibility and role iden- 
tity between both types of actor. 

Political leaders can play a more directive 
role in this process when they intervene 
either to rein back public servants where 
they have over-reached themselves in 
exercising adaptive leadership or by remov- 
ing the barriers on their exercising leadership 
in new directions. 


Gi) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The dynamics of this process will now be 
considered with respect to how discretionary and 
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adaptive leadership can be pursued in relation to 
the various role identities produced by 
evolving PSBs. 


The Opening of Paths to PSOL 
in the Bureaucrat Role Through 
Weberian Reforms 


In countries where the relationships public ser- 
vants have with political leaders are based on 
personal loyalism, the trust accumulated in such 
relationships will vary from official to official so 
that there will be negligible trust in their role of 
being a public servant, per se. Such trust can be 
developed through a “Weberian” guiding reform 
regime that allows public officials to build trust by 
demonstrating that they can comply with a rule- 
based system of external controls. Legislation 
could be enacted to, for example, require public 
servants to be tenured officials recruited on merit 
with their pay scales and pensions set by a statu- 
tory body and with the assurance given them that 
elected politicians cannot remove them from 
office. This was, of course, the well-worn path 
followed in English-speaking countries in the Pro- 
gressive Era but, according, to Schick (1998) it is 
the necessary first stage in trust-building process 
of administrative development. 

Reforms are, however, insufficient in them- 
selves to develop trusted role identities for public 
servants. They can only point them along paths 
along which they need to exercise leadership to 
establish these identities. Public servants may thus 
have to exercise discretionary leadership to insti- 
tutionalize a Weberian regime by developing a 
detailed set of rules and regulations to govern 
the behavior of officials in their own departments. 
In doing so they will need to model and promote 
values and principles consistent with ideal-type of 
the ethical administrative leader associated with 
this reform regime. Among these are the values of 
precision, stability, reliability, probity, predictabil- 
ity and, above all, fairness in both its vertical and 
ethical dimensions. 

To the extent that they are able to establish a 
trusted bureaucrat leader role identity (LRI), pub- 
lic servants may also start to test its boundaries 
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through adaptive leadership. For example, they 
may seek to layer an advisor LRI on to that of a 
bureaucrat LRI. Opportunities to do this would 
arise to the extent that their departments have been 
developed into repositories of knowledge with 
resources of technical expertise accumulated 
through the recruitment and career development 
of professional officials that can be drawn on to 
advise political leaders in the implementation and 
evaluation of public policies. 

Through repeated validation by political 
leaders of the adaptive leadership their public 
servants exercise as advisors, senior public ser- 
vants will come to be trusted as politically neutral 
partners in policy-making. The type of PSB 
described by Bernard Schaffer (1973) in which 
senior public servants offer their discretion and 
neutral expertise in exchange for privileged 
access to the counsels of their political leaders 
can thus emerge. Such Schafferian PSBs were 
not only the traditional form such arrangements 
took in Westminster style democracies but have 
also been observed in other political systems 
where top civil servants were not just “career 
bureaucrats” but also “the primary policy advi- 
sors to their ministers” (Bourgault and Van 
Dorpe 2013). 

Two factors would seem to place such bargains 
under strain. On the one hand, public servants 
may come to be seen as exercising excessive 
influence over policy due to their privileged 
access to Cabinet deliberations and the informa- 
tion asymmetries that arise from the concentration 
of area-specific expertise and advisory capacity in 
their departments. On the other, they may be 
inhibited by Weberian rule-based systems from 
exercising adaptive leadership in the operational 
sphere. Thus, even although they may have 
established trust in their capacity to administer 
external controls, they may be inhibited in a 
quest to improve operational effectiveness by 
shifting “from ex ante control to ex post audit, 
from control of individual actions to control 
within a broad band, from reviewing specific 
actions to reviewing systems” (Schick 1998, 
p. 130). A change in reform regime may thus be 
required to both rein in advisory and enable oper- 
ational leadership by public servants. 
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The Opening of Paths to PSOL 

in the Organizational Change Agent Role 
Through “New Public Management” 
Reforms 


Under a New Public Management reform regime 
the leading role public servants play in policy advice 
tends to become more circumscribed as larger 
departments are disaggregated into policy advice 
and service delivery units and as Ministers come 
to rely increasingly on alternative sources of advice. 
At the same time, greater scope is allowed for public 
servants to exercise operational leadership in their 
departments through a program of reforms designed 
to, inter alia, (1) restructure large multi-purpose pub- 
lic organizations into smaller units that can be 
focused on delivering outputs as specified by Cab- 
inet ministers, (11) replace the permanent tenure of 
government officials with shorter contracts whose 
renewal are made contingent on meeting explicit 
performance targets, (111) empower the executives at 
the head of government organizations with the dis- 
cretion to deploy resources to efficiently deliver 
these targeted outputs, and (iv) require and regulate 
competition in the delivery of public services. 

Such a shift in reform regime would redirect the 
leadership activities of managers so that they have 
the discretion act as change agents within their 
organizations. They could, for example, redeploy 
and, in some cases, lay off redundant staff. They 
could also introduce accrual based accounting sys- 
tems and internal controls and restructure their 
organizations to focus on their “core business.” 
Through a combination of both discretionary lead- 
ership and NPM-type reforms a stable managerial 
PSB where senior public servants are trusted to 
exercise leadership in their managerial LRI. 

Once this PSB has been established, public ser- 
vants can exercise adaptive leadership to test the 
boundaries of trust by auditioning the role of a 
cultural transformer as they interpret their leader- 
ship challenge as being to move from structural 
change to that of cultural transformation through 
follower engagement in their organizations. They 
can then bring together a change coalition to for- 
mulate a leading vision of what their organizational 
cultures can become and engage followers to model 
the ways of the new culture in the face of potential 
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resistance from groups who they perceive as having 
a vested interest in preserving the status quo (Kotter 
1995). This is, of course, easier said than done. It 
raises questions about the autonomy of administra- 
tive relative to political leaders in the formulation of 
this vision and whether the vision integrates or 
simply conceals and suppresses the values conflicts 
provoked by the change process. It may also be 
difficult to limit the pursuit of this vision to their 
own organizations so that senior public servants 
may try out a boundary-spanner identity as they 
seek to build collaborative networks with other 
organizations and actors who share a commitment 
to (or at least can be given some interest) in its 
advancement. In addition, where there has been a 
diminution of their advisor role, senior public ser- 
vants may push back against this tendency by 
asserting the special competence they can bring as 
stewards bringing a long-term perspective that 
seeks to balance out over time the values affected 
in path-dependent policy processes. 

While political leaders may limit themselves to 
simply validating this type of adaptive leadership 
where it occurs, they may intervene in a more 
top-down fashion to enable or encourage public 
servants to build on their LRIs in these ways. This 
approach has been characterized by some scholars 
as a “Post-NPM” reform direction (see 
Christensen and Lægreid 2012). 


The Opening of Paths to PSOL in a Range 
of Role Identities Through Post-NPM 
Reforms 


A “Post-NPM” reform direction has become 
apparent in countries like the UK, Australia, and 
New Zealand which, for more than a decade, have 
been seeking to revise rather shift away from the 
NPM reform regime through a pragmatic process 
of “rebalancing” their administrative systems 
(Christensen and Lægreid 2012). Some aspects 
of NPM have thus been preserved, or even 
enhanced, while other aspects have been corrected 
drawing from ideas associated with public value 
management (Moore 1995). 

The corrective aspects of Post-NPM reforms 
have primarily sought to revise the tendencies 
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toward excessive vertical and horizontal speciali- 
zation under a NPM reform regime. New struc- 
tures and frameworks have thus been designed to 
strengthen the capacity of the center to achieve 
greater co-ordination through a “whole of govern- 
ment” vision and ethos. Certain control agencies 
or departments may be explicitly charged with a 
“guardianship” role over the whole public service, 
but public servants in general are increasingly 
expected to show leadership as stewards of values 
that are distinctive to the public service. 

Post-NPM reforms have also involved the 
structural reintegration of some government orga- 
nizations and the creation of cross-sectoral bodies, 
programs, or projects to demonstrate the “public 
value” of more networked governance and ame- 
liorate the “‘siloization” of the public services. The 
exercise of boundary-spanning leadership by pub- 
lic servants has thus become discretionary rather 
than adaptive within these structures. 

There are also certain aspects of Post-NPM that 
reinforce and strengthen paths taken under 
NPM. In particular, the emphasis on operational 
excellence may be amplified. Rather than simply 
holding managers accountable for the efficient 
delivery of “outputs,” reforms may be introduced 
to encourage them to take responsibility for creat- 
ing publicly valued “outcomes.” Public servants 
have thus been given the discretion to exercise 
discretionary leadership within cultural trans- 
former and boundary spanner LRIs. They do this 
as they act to align internal culture and external 
networks with the social outcomes or “public 
value” achievable through the advancement of 
their organization’s leading vision. 


Conclusion 


PSOL should not be seen as an activity that only 
comes into its own at an advanced stage in the 
evolution of PSBs. What this entry has sought to 
show is that administrative reforms have always 
had an enabling as well as a restrictive function 
with respect to this type of leadership. However, 
through the interaction of guiding reforms and a 
combination of discretionary and adaptive leader- 
ship by public servants PSBs can evolve in a way 
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which opens up paths for these actors to exercise 
operational leadership across a greater range of 
role identities. 
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Synonyms 
Opposition influence; Oppositional power; Oppo- 


sitions’ institutional opportunity structures; Par- 
liamentary control power 


Oppositional Power 
Definition 


Oppositional power refers to the degree of influence 
of nongoverning parties or nongoverning members 
of parliament on the policy-making process. 


Introduction 


In democracies, the focus of this entry, opposi- 
tional power refers to the degree of influence of 
nongoverning parties or nongoverning single 
members of parliament on the policy-making pro- 
cess. As Robert Dahl, one of the “founding 
fathers” of political science, noted already 
50 years ago, the existence of an opposition can 
be regarded “as very nearly the most distinctive 
characteristic of democracy itself’ (Dahl 1966: 
Preface xvi). Autocracies, in contrast, stand out 
by restricting, limiting, or repressing oppositions, 
inside and outside of parliament. Despite this cru- 
cial role of oppositions for democratic political 
systems, the influence of oppositions on the 
policy-making process, that is, oppositional 
power, has hardly been studied explicitly in polit- 
ical science and public policy. 

How much power do oppositions have across 
the advanced democracies? This entry provides 
an overview on our (still relatively sparse) 
knowledge on the power of oppositions. It starts 
by theorizing on the (normative) importance of 
oppositions and their influence for democratic 
systems and then moves on to discussing existing 
studies, which have tried to measure oppositional 
power empirically. Two factors are particularly 
important here: the role of political institutions as 
opportunity structures for oppositions and the 
characteristics of the oppositional actors them- 
selves. Both institutions and actor configurations 
affect oppositional power. The entry concludes 
by posing a number of hitherto unanswered ques- 
tions that would deserve further scholarly atten- 
tion and by discussing some important effects of 
oppositional power on relevant social, economic, 
and political phenomena such as party competi- 
tion and voting behavior, satisfaction with gov- 
ernment or democracy, or coalition formation 
processes. 
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Why Oppositions and Their Power 
Matter 


When we switch on the television or radio news in 
the evening and are informed about a new policy 
proposal by the governing parties, we are used to 
also being informed about the opposition’s point 
of view on this bill. Which aspects of the proposal 
will they criticize? And for which reasons? 
How would they have solved the addressed 
problems differently if they had been in power? 
As this example illustrates, the existence of a 
(parliamentary) opposition is a key defining ele- 
ment of democracies. We cannot imagine a 
democracy without parliamentary opposition, 
and if—as has recently been the case, for example, 
in Russia or Hungary — the oppositions are being 
restricted in their opportunities to freely commu- 
nicate their positions, we begin questioning the 
quality of democracy in these countries. 

Historically, the emergence of a parliamentary 
opposition is a relatively modern phenomenon. 
Historians have pointed out that its origin dates 
back to eighteenth-century Britain (Foord 1964). 
At this time, political power in Britain increas- 
ingly shifted from the king and his ministers to 
parliament. Parliament got to decide on more and 
more policy issues. As a consequence of this 
transition, the earlier dispute between the king 
and his ministers, on the one hand, and parlia- 
ment, on the other hand, was moved into parlia- 
ment itself: Within parliament, two groups 
formed — one governing, the other opposing. All 
parties hastened to emphasize that they were loyal 
to the king (this is where the prominent term “his 
majesty’s loyal opposition” stems from), but 
started taking different positions on policies. In 
the aftermath, this British innovation of two par- 
liamentary groups travelled around the world and 
became a key element of all democracies. One 
indicator for this British heritage can today still 
be found in the different words for “opposition” in 
the European languages: An etymological analy- 
sis shows that in all but very few European lan- 
guages, the word “opposition” was adapted in one 
way or the other as a loan word (e.g., “Opposi- 
tion” in German, opposizione in Italian, or 
opozycja in Polish). 
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Despite this crucial role of oppositions for 
democratic political systems, oppositions and 
their power have not been studied extensively in 
either the political science or the public policy 
literature. Robert Dahl, one of the “founding 
fathers” of political science, pointed this out 
already in 1966 in his important book Political 
Oppositions in Western Democracies. In this vol- 
ume, Dahl tries to found the field of opposition 
research by offering six criteria to classify varia- 
tion in oppositions across the advanced democra- 
cies that would deserve further inquiry: 


1. The cohesion of the oppositional actor(s) (their 
number and internal coherence) 

2. Their competitiveness, indicating “the way in 
which the gains and losses of political oppo- 
nents in elections and in parliament are related” 
(Dahl 1966, p. 336) 

3. The setting where government and opposition 
collide (e.g., parliament, elections, the street) 

4. The opposition’s distinctiveness 
(or identifiability), depicted on a continuum 
from a system in which the opposition is so 
conspicuous that we can speak of “the Oppo- 
sition” to systems in which the difference 
between government and opposition is 
indistinguishable 

5. The goals 

6. The strategies of oppositions 


With these criteria, Dahl pointed at crucial 
dimensions of oppositional power. Nonetheless, 
only very few studies have followed Dahl’s early 
contribution and studied oppositions (cf. also Kai- 
ser (2008) for a similar verdict). Political scientists 
have largely continued to focus on governments 
and their actions. 

In order to get a more systematic understand- 
ing of oppositional power, it helps to distinguish 
two elements that shape the opposition’s power: 
(a) characteristics of the political institutions in 
the respective country and (b) characteristics of 
the oppositional actors (cf. also Kaiser 2008; 
Garritzmann 2014). By now, it is a well- 
established consensus in political science that 
institutions structure political action (Hall and 
Taylor 1996). Institutions can thus empower 
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oppositions to various degrees. At the same time, 
however, the power of oppositions is not fully 
determined by institutions but also depends sig- 
nificantly on how the opposition parties act within 
a given set of institutions. Consequently, opposi- 
tional power is a function of the institutional set- 
ting and the respective actor characteristics. These 
elements are discussed in turn in the following. 


Oppositional Power Varies Across 
Political Institutions 


First of all, the institutional setting of a political 
system affects oppositional power (Dahl refers to 
this as the “setting” where the government and the 
opposition collide). Studying this empirically in a 
comparative fashion, Kaiser (2008) and 
Garritzmann (2014) borrow a term from protest 
research and analyze political institutions as 
“opportunity structures” for parliamentary oppo- 
sitions, as institutions offer opportunities to 
oppositions and enable them to act. Kaiser 
(2008) and Garritzmann (2014) distinguish two 
types of institutional opportunities: intra- 
parliamentary opportunities, that is, institutions 
within parliament such as committees or institu- 
tionalized parliamentary question times, and 
extra-parliamentary opportunities, that is, institu- 
tions outside parliament that opposition parties 
can use to exercise power, such as second cham- 
bers or appeals to constitutional courts. 


Intra-parliamentary Opportunities 

How much power do oppositions have in parlia- 
ment? Which institutions can opposition parties 
use to influence the policy-making process? The 
bulk of existing studies on legislatures and parlia- 
ments focuses on the institutional opportunities of 
parliament vis-a-vis government (e.g., Sieberer 
2011) or on single members of parliaments’ 
rights. It has hardly been studied yet how intra- 
parliamentary institutions affect oppositions 
as such. 

Kaiser (2008), however, comparatively ana- 
lyzed some classical Westminster democracies. 
The common wisdom for Westminster democra- 
cies in comparative politics is that oppositions are 
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entirely powerless here as the government con- 
trols a majority and leaves little influence to oppo- 
sitions. Kaiser shows, however, that a more 
nuanced analysis results in a different conclusion: 
“There is no such thing as a Westminster pattern 
of parliamentary opposition. [...] [We] find an 
astonishing variety of constellations” (Kaiser 
2008, p. 36). In New Zealand and the UK, for 
example, oppositions can make use of an institu- 
tionalized parliamentary question time to confront 
the government and criticize them publicly, 
thereby offering them strong institutional oppor- 
tunities to clearly and loudly speak out against the 
government. 

Garritzmann (2014) expanded Kaiser’s analy- 
sis for a broader set of countries (22 advanced 
democracies). He argues that institutions fall into 
two groups regarding oppositional power: some 
institutions, like the committee system, enable 
oppositions to control government and its poli- 
cies. Other institutions, like parliamentary ques- 
tion times, enable oppositions to publicly criticize 
and to offer alternatives to the government’s pol- 
icies and its personnel. Garritzmann thus distin- 
guishes two types of oppositional power: control 
power and power to present alternatives. He then 
goes on to analyze several institutions in detail 
(committee systems, oral question rights, written 
question rights, parliamentary question times, 
agenda-setting processes) and offers two indices 
to measure the two dimensions of opposition 
power: a “control power index” and an “alterna- 
tive power index.” 

Using these measures, Garritzmann shows 
empirically that the advanced democracies fall 
into four groups: In the first group of countries, 
the institutional setting offers oppositions neither 
strong control powers nor strong powers to present 
alternatives; this is the case in southern Europe. 
Oppositions remain overall rather powerless. 

In the second group of countries, the “conso- 
ciational democracies” of the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Austria, the institutional setting also 
does not empower oppositions much in terms of 
presenting alternatives; the oppositions do have 
strong powers, however, on the control dimen- 
sion. In other words, oppositions in these coun- 
tries can closely monitor and affect the policy- 
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making process, but they lack strong opportuni- 
ties to publicly criticize the government and to 
present alternatives to its course. 

In the third set of countries, comprising Nordic 
Europe and Germany, the institutional setting 
offers both strong control powers and strong 
opportunities to present alternatives. In these 
countries, the opposition can draw back on a 
large variety of institutional tools to exercise influ- 
ence and can be regarded as powerful. 

In the fourth group of countries, finally, the 
institutional setting offers strong opportunities to 
present alternatives, but leaves no control power 
with the opposition. This is the case in the UK, 
Ireland, and other Westminster democracies. 
Here, oppositions can hardly detain government 
from what it wants to do, but they can blame the 
governing parties for each of their steps. 

This finding, pointing out four different con- 
stellations of oppositional power, challenges the 
common wisdom that democracies cluster around 
two ideal points: a majoritarian and a consensus- 
oriented type (e.g., Lijphart 1999). In this vein, as 
will be emphasized in the conclusion below, 
looking at seemingly well-understood political 
phenomena from the perspective of oppositions 
and their power can considerably contribute to our 
understanding of politics. Taken together, both 
Kaiser’s (2008) and Garritzmann’s (2014) ana- 
lyses show that the institutional setting in which 
oppositions operate in parliament has a huge 
impact on their power: Oppositional power cru- 
cially depends on the intra-parliamentary institu- 
tional opportunities that a political system offers. 


Extra-Parliamentary Opportunities 

The second important set of political institutions 
that contribute to oppositional power lies outside 
parliament. In his by now classical book Patterns 
of Democracy (1999), Arend Lijphart conceives 
of these as “the second dimension.” The first very 
important aspect is here whether the political sys- 
tems are bicameral, that 1s, whether a second 
parliamentary chamber exists. This is, for exam- 
ple, the case in Australia, Germany, and Italy, but 
not in Sweden, Finland, or Portugal. In most 
bicameral systems, a different seat allocation sys- 
tem is in place for the second chamber than for the 
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first chamber, with the result that the first and 
second chambers often differ in their political 
majorities (think, e.g., about the US House of 
Representatives and the US Senate). When a sec- 
ond chamber exists, this can offer a strong oppor- 
tunity for the opposition to exercise control over 
the government. As an example, Kaiser (2008) 
demonstrated that whereas in Australia the oppo- 
sition parties’ power in parliament is rather weak, 
Australian opposition parties often still have a 
strong say in the policy-making process because 
Australia has a bicameral system with an 
extremely strong second chamber, which is often 
controlled by opposition parties. Miller and 
Stecker (2008) showed in a similar vein that oppo- 
sition parties in the German Bundestag were more 
influential in the committees when they controlled 
a majority in the second chamber, the Bundesrat. 

Another related example of an important extra- 
parliamentary institution that affects oppositional 
power is federalism. In federal systems, that 
is, in systems where power is constitutionally 
guaranteed to be separated across several levels of 
government, oppositional power is also affected by 
the lower, subnational governmental levels. This is 
so because federal governments not only face 
opposition within the national parliament but more- 
over potentially also from the subnational regions. 

The third important extra-parliamentary insti- 
tution affecting oppositional power is the possi- 
bility to appeal to a constitutional court. When 
the opposition has this opportunity, it enables 
them to credibly threaten that they might sue 
against certain government bills, thereby 
empowering them in the policy-making process. 
A government might accordingly adapt its pro- 
posals to the oppositions’ ideas (to a certain 
degree) in anticipation to avoid such a procedure, 
which would also expose them to massive, 
unwanted publicity in the media. In this vein, 
Alec Stone Sweet (2000), Christoph Honnige 
(2007), and others have demonstrated that the 
selection of judges for the constitutional court is 
a highly politicized process, as parties know about 
the role it may play in the policy-making process. 

Still other sources of extra-parliamentary insti- 
tutions adding to oppositional power can — among 
others — be referenda and direct democracy, 
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audits, or even the presence of ombudsmen. Over- 
all, these extra-parliamentary opportunities can 
lead to a system of checks and balances. Explor- 
ing how these affect oppositional power in detail 
is a task for future research, as this has not been 
addressed systematically and comparatively yet. 

In sum, both the intra-parliamentary and the 
extra-parliamentary institutional setting should be 
regarded as an opportunity structure for opposi- 
tions that affects opposition power, that is the 
degree of influence oppositions have on the 
policy-making process. 


Oppositional Power Is Affected by 
Oppositional Actors’ Characteristics 


The previous section outlined how and why 
the institutional setting of intra- and extra- 
parliamentary institutions crucially affects the 
opposition’s power. The power of oppositions 
can, however, also vary within the very same insti- 
tutional setting, as this section will argue and dem- 
onstrate. This is so because oppositional power is 
also affected by how the oppositional actors 
behave, that is, by how they make use of the insti- 
tutional opportunities to exercise influence. 

As discussed already above, some of the key 
elements worked out by Dahl’s (1966) classical 
book point at the importance of analyzing charac- 
teristics of the opposition itself. Dahl pointed to 
the “cohesion,” the “goals,” and the “strategies” 
of oppositions. 

The cohesion of the opposition can have a huge 
impact on their overall power. Imagine that you 
are the governmental party and you could choose 
between three types of oppositions that you have 
to face: (a) a coherent bloc of opposition politi- 
cians who all have the same goal, that is, they 
agree among each other and disagree with your 
government; (b) an incoherent opposition in 
which several fractions hold different positions 
and argue among each other a lot; or, as a subtype 
of the latter, (c) an opposition that is split so 
widely that your government faces opposition 
“from two sides,” that is, from the political left 
and the political right. Which of these would you 
prefer? Probably you would have a clear 
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preference for the second case, as this will be a 
much weaker opponent. As this example illus- 
trates, the coherence of the opposition can have 
huge effects for their power. When the opposition 
is internally estranged, they will be much less 
likely to powerfully attack the government and 
to present a convincing alternative that citizens 
could decide to vote for. In contrast, when they 
are internally coherent and respond to each step by 
the government with a coherent, critical response, 
the opposition will be a much more powerful foe. 

Moreover, oppositional power also depends on 
the oppositions’ goals and strategies. Opposition 
parties can aim to pursue a number of goals. They 
can, for example, be purely policy-maximizing 
(i.e., trying to establish their favored policies 
irrespective of whether this costs them votes or 
not and irrespective of whether this increases the 
likelihood to get into public office), they can be 
fully vote- or office-maximizing (only caring about 
getting into government, even if that implies giving 
up some of its policy ideals), or a mixture of both 
(Muller and Strom 1999). Moreover, opposition 
parties could even propose anti-system positions, 
that is, opposing not only the governments’ policies 
but the democratic political system as such. 

Relatedly, oppositions can use several strategies 
(cf., e.g., Dahl 1966; Oberreuter 1975): They can 
cooperate with the government in order to at least 
partly influence policy outputs, they can confront 
the government with all means, or they could use a 
mixture of both strategies and decide on an ad hoc 
issue-specific basis. Depending on the respective 
goals and strategies and accordingly their behavior 
in parliament (and in the media and the public 
sphere), oppositional power can vary even within 
the very same institutional setting. 

In addition to oppositions’ coherence, goals, 
and strategies, the opposition’s power also 
depends on their personnel, that is, the concrete 
politicians that exercise the oppositional role. 
When the opposition offers a clear alternative to 
the government in terms of personnel and makes 
very clear who would take over governmental 
responsibilities if they won the next elections (i.e., 
they would present a “shadow cabinet’), it is much 
more visible for the public what the alternative to 
the government could look like. When, in contrast, 
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a shadow cabinet is inexistent and oppositional 
action distributed across many members of parlia- 
ment, the opposition is likely to have much less 
power, because the oppositional action is spread 
across a variety of actors and is less visible for the 
public. In this vein, Salmond (2004) demonstrated 
that the effects of oppositional leaders on public 
opinion can vary a lot, depending on the opposition 
parties’ leader and action (e.g., during an institu- 
tionalized question time). 

To illustrate how oppositional actors’ character- 
istics can affect their power even within the very 
same institutional setting, consider Steinack’s 
(2011) work. Analyzing parties in the Bavarian 
state parliament in detail, she showed that the oppo- 
sitional parties, the Social Democrats (SPD) and 
the Greens (Die Grünen), behaved in fundamen- 
tally different ways in parliament, with the SPD 
adopting a much more cooperative style, whereas 
the Greens concentrated on direct and fundamental 
confrontation with the government. Both strategies 
had very different effects on the final policies, on 
people’s vote decision, and on public opinion. 

In sum, both the institutional setting within and 
outside parliament and characteristics of the 
respective oppositional actors affect oppositional 
power. 


Conclusion 


The existence and proper functioning of an oppo- 
sition can be regarded as a key and defining ele- 
ment of democracy (Dahl 1966). Oppositions 
(a) control the governing parties; they 
(b) criticize the governments’ policies, methods, 
and personnel; and they (c) offer alternative poli- 
cies, means to achieve these policies, and alterna- 
tive governing personnel (“shadow cabinet”) to 
the government so that voters have the option to 
change the government’s course (Friedrich 1962). 
Despite this crucial role for political systems, 
oppositions have not been studied extensively in 
political science and public policy yet. Opposi- 
tional power, that is, the influence that non- 
governing parties or nongoverning members of 
parliament exercise on the policy-making process, 
has been addressed only in a few existing studies. 
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This entry theorized on the (normative) impor- 
tance of oppositional power for the (functioning 
of) democracies; distinguished different types of 
oppositional power (control power and power to 
present alternatives); pointed at a number of insti- 
tutional factors inside and outside of parliament, 
as well as to actor characteristics that affect oppo- 
sitional power; and discussed the few existing 
empirical studies trying to measure oppositional 
power empirically. 

A number of crucial questions still remain 
open for future research. Consider two exam- 
ples: First of all, the summarized studies on 
institutional opportunity structures mainly rely 
on cross-sectional data, that is, single time 
points. It has not been studied so far, whether 
and how these institutions change over time, and 
how and why they have evolved in the respective 
ways in the countries in the first place. Why, for 
example, do Austria, Germany, England, and 
Spain differ so considerably in their political 
institutional setup? Studying how institutional 
opportunities vary over time and how this has 
affected oppositional power could be a first 
endeavor for future research. Secondly, the anal- 
ysis of institutions and actor characteristics has 
too often remained unconnected. For a fuller 
understanding of oppositional power, both 
should be brought together and studied simulta- 
neously. Future research should aim to take this 
perspective. 

In conclusion, it deserves pointing further out 
why oppositional power is relevant, that is, why it 
matters not only for the policy-making process 
itself but also for other important social, economic, 
and political outcomes. To illustrate this, consider 
two examples: For starters, oppositional power has 
large effects on party competition and voting 
behavior. It has been shown, for example, that 
voters punish and reward parties for their perfor- 
mance in government and opposition (see the liter- 
ature on “economic voting”). This association, 
however, is likely to be at least moderated by the 
power of oppositions (to control governments and 
to present alternatives). When, for example, oppo- 
sition parties have no institutional opportunities to 
affect policy-making and when voters know about 
this, they are unlikely to electorally punish 
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oppositional parties as much as governing parties 
for economic downturns. The situation is entirely 
different, however, when opposition parties have 
strong control powers and have exercised strong 
influence on the government’s course. In this situ- 
ation, voters might punish opposition parties elec- 
torally to a higher degree. As a second example of 
the importance of oppositional power, consider the 
field of coalition formation. Strøm (1984) claims 
that minority governments are more likely to form 
in systems “where policy can be influenced even 
from opposition status” (Strøm 1984, p. 213), that 
is, in other words, where oppositional (control) 
power is higher. Oppositional power thus also 
affects coalition formation processes. In short, 
oppositional power not only matters directly for 
the policy-making process but can also affect 
other important political phenomena. 

In sum, oppositional power, that is, the degree 
of influence nongoverning parties or single mem- 
bers of parliament have on the policy-making 
process, is shaped by the institutional setting, on 
the one hand, and by the opposition parties’ char- 
acteristics and behavior, on the other hand. Oppo- 
sitional power has strong effects on important 
social, economic, and political outcomes. Despite 
this fact, oppositional power has not been studied 
extensively in political science and many impor- 
tant questions remain to be solved in future 
research. As Robert Dahl (1966, p. xix) pointed 
out already 50 years ago: “to examine the problem 
of oppositions is sometimes a matter of employing 
a new perspective to look at fairly familiar 
things.” This chapter outlined that this, however, 
can be a highly fruitful endeavor. 
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Definition 


Organization has four main dimensions relevant 
for procurement (Glock and Broens 2013; Pugh 
et al. 1968): 


Centralization: The degree to which decisions and 
responsibilities are centralized (e.g., within a cen- 
tral procurement unit). 

Specialization: The degree to which staff 
members are specialized to perform certain tasks 
(e.g., being in charge of certain products or a 
certain part of the procurement process such as 
the tendering procedure). 

Standardization: The degree to which the process 
is streamlined (e.g., by using forms). 
Formalization: The degree to which the process is 
subject to requirements that have to be followed 
(e.g., by internal procurement guidelines). 


Introduction 


The organization of procurement is a major con- 
tributor for procurement success and as such 
often underestimated. User units (1.e., those units 
of the contracting authority who need and will use 
the product which has to be procured) tend to 
favor an organizational framework which will 
give them a maximum of control over the procure- 
ment process and its outcome, thus trying to limit 
the participation of other organizational units 
within the contracting authority to a minimum. 
This can obstruct or even prevent a degree of 
professionalism necessary to enable the pursuit 
of strategic goals, the choice of the right product 
meeting the needs of the contracting authority, a 
proper market analysis, compliance with public 
procurement law, the choice of the most econom- 
ically advantageous offer, and an effective pre- 
vention of corruption. 


Centralization as Key Element of 
Procurement Organization 


The key element of procurement organization is 
centralization, mainly through the establishment 
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of a central procurement unit. To the extent of the 
assignment of competences to this central unit, 
centralization will automatically lead to speciali- 
zation. The existence of a strong central unit will 
also facilitate standardization and formalization as 
staff members assigned to the central procurement 
unit will acquire the necessary know-how to 
develop sensible standard solutions and formal 
requirements. 


Describing Procurement Centralization 
Through a Maturity Model 


Procurement centralization can be described 
through a maturity model which analyses the dif- 
ferent functions of a central procurement unit 
within the organization. The most influential 
maturity model was proposed by Harland et al. 
in 2007. This framework divides public procure- 
ment into seven stages (Harland et al. 2007, 
pp. 351). It was originally designed to describe 
public procurement policies on a national level 
but can also be used as a model to categorize the 
public procurement approach within a single 
organization. 

The first stage — namely serving the organi- 
zation — focuses on the basic availability of 
required objects. Therefore, the main issue 1s to 
get the product in the right quantity at the right 
time at the right place. The central procurement 
unit 1s reactive and serves the organization in a 
logistical nature. Examples of tasks assigned at 
this stage could be the running of an ordering 
system or an electronic catalogue, the organiza- 
tion of goods delivery or the storage or goods. 

The main objective of the second stage is the 
compliance with legislation which expresses a 
conformance of procurement actions with pre- 
vailing regulations. A classic focus of public pro- 
curement law is typically the tendering procedure, 
namely the publication of the procurement pro- 
ject, the transmission of bidding documentation to 
potential bidders, the reception of the bids, and the 
opening of the bids after the elapse of the bidding 
period. At the second stage, the central procure- 
ment unit will therefore typically be in charge of 
these procedural steps. A major objective of 
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regulations about the tendering procedure is the 
prevention of manipulation and corruption. Bids 
can be opened prematurely and the bidding details 
passed on to competitors. Bids can be modified 
before or after the opening in collusive action of a 
bidder and employees of the contracting authority. 
Sophisticatedly and correctly applied, public pro- 
curement law can prevent that. By putting a cen- 
tral procurement unit in charge of these procedural 
steps, they will be moved away from the user units 
which typically have closer links to potential bid- 
ders than a central procurement unit. Collusive 
behavior is thus made more difficult. 

The third stage focuses on the appropriate use 
of public funds. In addition to serving the organi- 
zation, the central procurement unit needs to make 
sure that the funds are used for what they are 
intended for. To ensure this, it is necessary to pre- 
vent fraud and corruption on a more advanced 
level than at the second stage. The focus has to shift 
to the earlier stages of the procurement process, 
namely to the following two: First, the choice of 
the bidding procedure, 1.e., either an open proce- 
dure where every interested party can submit a bid, 
a restricted procedure where potential bidders are 
preselected by the contracting authority or a nego- 
tiated procedure which will allow the contracting 
authority to negotiate the contract with selected 
bidders. And second, the selection of potential bid- 
ders in procurement procedures other than the open 
procedure. Staff members working for the user unit 
can favor bidders or bidder cartels in these two 
stages by avoiding an open procedure and pre- 
selecting certain bidders on a regular basis while 
disregarding other potential bidders who would be 
at least as suitable as the favored bidders. This form 
of manipulation tends to be more pervasive and 
harming than the possible manipulation in the ten- 
dering procedure itself as described herein before. 
An involvement of a central procurement unit is 
especially possible when it comes to the choice of 
the bidding procedure. The central procurement 
unit can, for example, be given the authority to 
issue restrictive guidelines under which circum- 
stances user units can deviate from the open proce- 
dure and opt for a restricted or negotiated procedure 
instead. A further safeguard would be a mechanism 
by which the central procurement unit must 
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authorize any deviation from the open procedure. 
The involvement of a central procurement unit is 
more difficult to achieve when it comes to selecting 
potential bidders in a restricted or negotiated pro- 
cedure because the central procurement unit will 
usually lack the technical expertise to fully assess 
the suitability of potential bidders. Examples of an 
involvement could be the task to run a database of 
suitable bidders open to every interested party, to 
define objective criteria upon which a decision 
about entry or denial of entry in that database has 
to be based, to check whether all members of this 
database get a regular chance to participate in 
restricted or negotiated procedures, and to have 
the authority to add, remove, or replace potential 
bidders from a bidder list in a concrete procurement 
project. 

The third stage also sees responsibility of the 
central procurement unit not only for the process 
but also for the result. Special attention lies on 
meeting the budget and getting the most for a 
fixed amount of money. The central procurement 
unit will therefore also have the task to determine or 
at least influence the selection of the most econom- 
ically advantageous bid. Examples of such in 
involvement could be to commonly decide with 
the user unit to which extent other aspects than 
the price (e.g., quality) will play a role as selection 
factor or to participate in selection committees. 
Overall, the commercial aspects become a major 
factor, even though the attitude is still reactive. 

In the fourth stage — accountability — the 
public procurement department needs to make 
sure that processes are well designed and well 
executed in order to be able to purchase the 
required items, avoiding fraud and getting a 
good price. Consequently, transparency of the 
processes plays a role in addition to the aspects 
of the previous stage. At this stage, an internal 
procurement unit will typically be in charge of 
drafting or even issuing internal guidelines to be 
observed across the whole organization. It will 
furthermore usually have the authority to decide 
on procedural and legal matters, especially in the 
application of public procurement law or internal 
guidelines, and to override wishes or decisions of 
the user units in that respect. It will finally typi- 
cally collect data on public procurement activities 
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within the organization which can serve as basis 
for the establishment of a controlling system, 
benchmarking or strategic decisions to be taken 
by the leadership of the organization. 

At the fifth stage, the role of the central pro- 
curement unit starts to get proactive. It is not a 
mere internal service provider anymore — 
regardless of its competences — which reacts to 
demands of the user units. The definition of the 
needs continues to rest with the user units (e.g., 
school department needs new furniture). But 
beyond that point, the central procurement unit 
starts to get involved. It participates or even 
leads the next step, the market analysis. To this 
end, it will have specialists in his ranks who have 
good knowledge of the markets from which the 
contracting authority will get the needed products. 
Based on that (leading) participation, it will also 
participate in the design of the performance 
description or even design it itself. It will also 
play a leading role in defining the suitability 
criteria for potential bidders, the selection criteria 
for the most economically advantageous bid and 
finally in the process of assessing the bidders 
suitability as well as the in the decision for 
which offer to opt. All in all, it plays a crucial 
role in implementing a value for money philoso- 
phy within the organization. Procurement activi- 
ties are fully professionalized at this point, though 
still internally oriented. 

In the sixth stage, public procurement aims to 
support policy goals while at the seventh stage, it 
will deliver it. The public procurement function 
makes a direct contribution to the strategic goals 
of the organization. The achievement of strategic 
goals also has an external role to a certain degree. 
It is seen as an instrument for economic, techno- 
logical (promoting innovations), or social reform 
and achievement of policy goals such as job cre- 
ation and employment, strengthening the industry, 
involvement of SME, promoting diversity with 
regard to the supplier base, stimulating innova- 
tion, sustainability and social responsibility, or 
developing aid. At this stage, the head of the 
central procurement unit will have a strong posi- 
tion within the organization and possibly even be 
member of the managerial board of the organiza- 
tion. When discussing strategic decisions to be 
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taken, procurement will regularly be examined as 
one possible tool to achieve defined objectives. If 
the result is positive, the central procurement unit 
will sometimes even be able to influence the very 
basis of procurement: the definition of the needs. 
As an example, the wish to enable a company to 
develop new technology might motivate a 
contracting authority to bring forward the replace- 
ment of certain products to an earlier date than 
originally planned and to equip itself with prod- 
ucts using that new technology. 


Specialization 


Procurement specialization can refer to the pro- 
curement process or to the goods to be procured. 
The classic example of a procurement process 
specialization would be a central procurement unit 
in charge of the tendering procedure as described 
in the chapter before. This example also shows the 
strong link between centralization and procedural 
specialization. Specialization on procured goods 
will see staff member with a good knowledge of 
certain markets (e.g., furniture, cars, computer 
hardware) in charge of market analysis and design 
of the performance description in all cases in 
which these goods need to be procured within 
the organization. This market specialists may be 
assigned to the central department unit. But they 
can also be employed in user units. A widespread 
solution is the so called lead buyer concept. In 
this concept, the market specialists work in those 
user units which have the most important need for 
certain products. An example would be a munic- 
ipal police department which will traditionally 
have the biggest demand for cars in a municipal 
administration. The car market specialist(s) would 
then work in the police department and be in 
charge for the procurement of cars across the 
whole administration. The idea behind this is 
that a good expertise of certain markets will 
already exist within the user unit with the biggest 
needs for products from this market and that is 
therefore the most efficient solution to establish 
the lead buyer for that market in that user unit. If 
some products are needed across the whole 
administration with no _ already existing 
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competence cluster within one user unit, the lead 
buyers will often be assigned to the central pro- 
curement unit. A classic example for such a prod- 
uct would be energy. Thus, lead buyer concepts 
often have a mixed structure: Some lead buyers 
work in user units while others work in the central 
procurement unit. The lead buyers within the user 
units must not necessarily be under the authority 
of the central procurement unit when it comes to 
procurement issues. If they are not, the central 
procurement unit will be weaker and usually dis- 
play a lower degree of centralization maturity as 
described in the chapter above. 


Standardization and Formalization 


The classic standardization tool is the use of 
forms. But the most important instrument for 
standardization today is e-procurement. The 
more the procurement process is software based 
and guided, the more it will be streamlined. 
E-procurement which will also increase transpar- 
ency, make manipulation more difficult 
(especially of the tendering procedure itself), 
reduce errors and will therefore be characteristic 
for a higher level of centralization maturity. 

Very often the use of forms or procurement 
software will be mandatory which will also for- 
malize the procurement process. The main formal- 
ization instrument is however the issuing of 
internal regulations specifying public procure- 
ment law by limiting the leeway given by the law 
for the user unit. An example would be internal 
guidelines which would prescribe an open proce- 
dure as standard procedure above an estimated 
contract volume of 100.000 $ while public procure- 
ment law would allow contracting authorities to 
forgo an open procedure below a threshold of 
500.000 $ and opt for a restricted of negotiated 
procedure instead. 


Discussion 
As pointed out before, the question of centrali- 


zation is the starting point of any reflection about 
the organization of procurement within an 
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organization. Centralization is the basis for spe- 
cialization of staff members. Specialization 
gives these staff member more opportunities to 
familiarize themselves with all the complex 
issues which have to be taken into account in 
professional procurement, namely public pro- 
curement law. This in turn has the following 
advantages: 


— The probability increases that the most eco- 
nomically advantageous solution will be 
found. 

— Compliance with public procurement law is 
easier to achieve. 

— Process costs are reduced as routine will enable 
the staff members to carry out the required 
work in less time. 


Centralization also offers better possibilities to 
identify similar needs within the organization 
which can be bundled up in common procurement 
projects, namely frame agreements. This avoids 
a duplication of work and opens the opportunity to 
secure discounts as a consequence of a higher 
procurement volume. 

Centralization furthermore has the effect that 
procurement does not lie within the responsibility 
of the user unit alone. The involvement of the 
central procurement unit as second player (and 
possibly of an independent lead buyer as third 
player) establishes a many eyes safeguard to 
procurement. This opens the opportunity for 
mutual checks, thus reducing the danger of bad 
handling or even corruption. 

However, the involvement of several units also 
has the following disadvantages: 


— The whole process is slowed down. Every 
involvement of a new person generates lying 
time. That is a time which elapses until a per- 
son carries out a task (e.g., answer a mail). 

— The more persons are involved, the more coor- 
dination effort is necessary. This also slows the 
process down and increases process costs. 

— A repartition of tasks within one process 
reduces the self-responsibility of the involved 
staff members. This can have a demotivation 
effect. 
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Formalization and standardization have posi- 
tive consequences similar to those of specializa- 
tion. They provide clear guidelines on how to act 
and thus reduce process costs and the probability 
of mistakes. They also facilitate control as to 
whether a certain process was carried out cor- 
rectly. The disadvantage of formalization is that 
it makes it more difficult to find flexible and 
sensible solutions on a case to case basis when 
the necessity for it arises. Standardization can 
impede the creativity of staff members. These 
two negative effects can also lead to demotivation. 

The tasks and needs of public administration 
tend to become more complex as do the products 
which the market offers as solutions. The same is 
true for public procurement law which is a key 
element of good governance. To achieve a due 
professional level, procurement within a 
contracting authority has to undergo a certain 
degree of centralization. Maturity level five pro- 
vides the organizational frame for an approach 
that will balance out quality requirements of the 
user units and the necessity to spend taxpayer’s 
money carefully. The advantages of centralization 
at that maturity grade will usually clearly out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Taken seriously, pro- 
curement remains a complex and demanding 
task even after the repartition of tasks, thus pre- 
senting enough challenges for the involved per- 
sonnel. The demotivation effect is therefore likely 
to be small to nonexistent. The repartition of tasks 
can even increase motivation if staff members feel 
overburdened and perceive the implication of 
others as help enabling them to concentrate on 
the tasks they feel qualified for. This may, for 
example, be the perception of user unit employees 
who might be happy to see the central procure- 
ment unit taking care of the complex tendering 
process with all its legal pitfalls. 

Maturity level six and seven provide the frame- 
work for the pursuit of strategic goals going 
beyond delivering best value for money as prime 
objective of procurement. To provide for a central 
procurement unit at that level is indispensable if 
there is a political will to use procurement to 
promote further strategic goals. The weighing up 
of possible advantages beyond procurement with 
possible obstructions or disadvantages for 
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procurement itself (e.g., higher prices, lower qual- 
ity, enhanced danger of corruption) requires very 
good know-how and a strong voice capable of 
standing up to political will too often unfettered 
by technical expertise. 

The lead buyer concept, widely used in pro- 
curement in the public and private sector, offers an 
excellent approach to make efficient use of 
already existing know-how and to increase accep- 
tance in the user units for centralization and pro- 
fessionalization. Its implementation is therefore 
recommended. The market specialists working in 
the user units should be placed under the authority 
of the central procurement unit in procurement 
issues. This prevents them from being subject to 
particular interests within their user unit to the 
detriment of broader interests of the contracting 
authority as a whole. 

As for formalization and standardization, the 
challenge is to find balanced solutions which will 
provide a sufficient level of procedural security 
and efficiency while leaving room for exceptions 
in special cases. There are enough examples of 
contracting authorities with well-organized pro- 
curement showing that such solutions are entirely 
possible. 


Conclusion 


In times of public budget constraints and ever 
more complex challenges in public procurement, 
a relatively high degree of centralization and with 
it specialization, formalization, and standardiza- 
tion is necessary for professional procurement. 
This can encounter fierce opposition from within 
the administration, especially from user units. 
This opposition can only be tackled if the political 
leadership recognizes the necessity of a modern 
and professional organization as crucial condition 
for successful procurement. 
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Synonyms 


Bridging organizations; Organizational brokers; 
Organizational gatekeepers 


Definition 


Boundary spanning occurs at the periphery of 
organizations where the outer membrane allows 
for permeability for organizational actors to look 
out and others to look in. This can facilitate coor- 
dinated activity where new structures are forged to 
enable the sharing of resources and joint decision- 
making (Williams 2012). 


Introduction 


The complexities and interconnectedness of mod- 
ern society necessitate that entities involved in 
public administration cooperate and share infor- 
mation beyond their organizations. 
Depending upon the number of organizations 
involved, this often results in the formation of 
supraorganizations that are the large-scale collab- 
oration of multiple organizations to achieve a 
common outcome (Pasquero 1991). Supra- 
organizations require individual organizations to 
foster linkages to bridge the numerous boundaries 


Own 
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that they may encounter. These boundaries often 
include numerous sociocultural and socio- 
technical complexities. This includes but is not 
limited to the different administrative and techno- 
logical elements among organizations that can 
hinder communication and the subsequent flow 
of information. In addition are the potentially 
conflicting cultural boundaries unique to each 
particular type of organization. Lastly, and 
depending upon the extent of the business, are 
the geographical and jurisdictional boundaries 
that may also be encountered. To understand the 
intricacies involved with spanning organizational 
boundaries, it is important to provide some con- 
text around the evolution of this concept. 


Origins 


Literature from the open systems theory explored 
the notion of organizational boundary spanning as 
early as the 1960s. Scholars initially characterized 
the spanning of organizational boundaries as a 
time when a person from one organization is 
located in a different organizational system 
(Khan et al. 1964). It was posited that as an orga- 
nization constantly interacts with its external envi- 
ronment there is a need for individuals to provide 
contact between their organization and external 
organizations (Katz and Khan 1966). These indi- 
viduals that work at the boundaries of organiza- 
tions act as mediators for their own organization 
(Thompson 1967). This initial view of organiza- 
tional boundary spanning from the open systems 
theory perspective led the way for empirical 
research and the development and classification 
of the activities undertaken by individuals tasked 
with spanning organizational boundaries. 


Boundary Spanners 


Early empirical research sought to identify the 
activities affiliated to the individuals tasked with 
spanning organizational boundaries. Scholars 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s established a 
foundation of activities that boundary spanners 
adopted to fulfill this role. These activities 
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included providing external representation, acting 
as a liaison, and the gathering, processing, and 
transmitting of information to and from other 
organizations. However, it is not until research is 
carried out by Ancona and Caldwell (1992) that 
the individual activities of boundary spanners are 
theorized. In their pivotal research investigating 
how individuals span organizational boundaries, 
they produced a typology of four boundary span- 
ning activities. They characterized these four 
activities as: (1) ambassador, (2) task coordinator, 
(3) scout, and (4) guard. They posited that the 
ambassador activity relies on the boundary span- 
ner to provide access to the power structure of the 
organization. In addition, they suggested that the 
activity of task coordinator identifies how the 
person provides access to the workflow structure, 
and this was aimed at managing horizontal depen- 
dence. The activity termed scout concerned the 
acquisition of pertinent ideas and information. 
The final activity designated as guard related to 
actions that were aimed at avoiding the release of 
information to external parties (Ancona and Cald- 
well 1992). 

Elements of Ancona and Caldwell’s (1992) 
typology of four boundary spanning activities 
are evident in numerous examples of research 
conducted over the last two decades that investi- 
gate how workers span organizational boundaries 
in a number of diverse working environments. 
One of the most seminal works to date that com- 
prehensively describes boundary spanning activi- 
ties is by Williams (2012). His book is the 
culmination of over a decade of research explor- 
ing the role of boundary spanners in collaborative 
working practices, predominantly in the public 
sector. He presented a typology of four boundary 
spanning activities: (1) reticulist, (2) interpreter/ 
communicator, (3) coordinator, and (4) entrepre- 
neur (Williams 2012). Regardless of which 
boundary spanning activities are utilized, what is 
certain is that public administration in the twenty- 
first century is a complex, dynamic and operates 
in an often-uncertain world. Consequently, this 
necessitates that boundary spanners are able to 
address the multitude of challenges that can be 
encountered when fostering linkages between 
often disparate organizations. 
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Boundary Challenges 


Individuals tasked with spanning organizational 
boundaries in the realm of public administration 
can face multiple challenges. Public administra- 
tion is often characterized by contrasting admin- 
istrative and governance arrangements not only 
between departments but also amongst different 
government agencies. These administrative varia- 
tions can sometimes foster silo mentalities that the 
boundary spanner may encounter. Spanning the 
administrative arrangements that are encountered 
at the boundaries of organizations is invariably 
amplified when public administrative agencies 
have to interact with nongovernment organiza- 
tions. In addition, the interpretation of any legis- 
lative requirements that typically have different 
processes increases the task complexity of operat- 
ing between organizations. Compounding these 
challenges can be communication obstacles. 

The density of communications when span- 
ning organizational boundaries, and especially 
when spanning multiple organizational bound- 
aries, can prove challenging and lead to commu- 
nication overload. Adding to these challenges 
are the associated technological barriers that are 
especially evident in information technology sys- 
tems. A lack of information technology standard- 
ization between organizations often limits the 
boundary spanners ability to communicate across 
organizational boundaries in a timely manner. 
Compounding communication incompatibility 
are privacy and security barriers that can hinder 
the transmission of any sensitive communica- 
tions. Any communication challenges will ulti- 
mately impinge on the sharing of information. 

Information exchange across the boundaries of 
organizations is a necessity to satisfy the specific 
information requirements of all parties involved. 
Pertinent and timely information is essential to 
enable boundary spanners to gain an accurate situ- 
ational awareness. In the context of boundary span- 
ning situational awareness refers to an individual’s 
level of a situation, or understanding “what is going 
on” (Endsley 1995). A difficulty of working at the 
boundary of organizations is the differing informa- 
tion requirements of the parties involved. It is not 
always a requirement for all entities involved in 
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boundary spanning activities to have the same sit- 
uational awareness, fundamentally, they need to 
know what their organization needs to know. None- 
theless, the sharing of information across organiza- 
tional boundaries is not only associated with 
communication challenges, but also by the cultural 
differences between organizations. 

Different organizations can carry opposing 
cultural behaviors, expectations, assumptions, 
and beliefs that can prevent effective collabora- 
tion at the organizational boundary. Cultural bar- 
riers between organizations can be exacerbated by 
geographical boundaries. The geographical nature 
of organizational boundaries can impose physical 
constraints on those working in this domain as it 
may mean that the boundary spanner is potentially 
not physically supported by their own organiza- 
tion. Similarly, interjurisdictional collaborative 
approaches, nationally and internationally, may 
pose potential challenges as boundary spanners 
may also have to operate across virtual bound- 
aries. Operating in this environment can intensify 
all the aforementioned constraints and therefore 
requires a unique set of mechanisms to address 
these challenges. 


Spanning Mechanisms 


To address the myriad of constraints and success- 
fully span organizational boundaries, individuals 
fulfilling a boundary spanning role must incorporate 
a number of activities (Cumin et al. 2015; Curnin 
and Owen 2014). Boundary spanners must be 
engagement champions and actively engage in forg- 
ing organizational linkages with other organizations 
that they may interact with in the future. In addition, 
experience gained from previous interactions can 
assist with creating networks between organiza- 
tions. Fostering relationships with stakeholders at 
the boundaries of other organizations can com- 
mence trust building between the parties involved. 

Forging organizational linkages that lay the 
foundations for trust building assist in providing 
legitimacy for the boundary spanner. This is often 
difficult to attain within organizational bound- 
aries, especially those that are hastily formed. 
Trust building can be challenging at 
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organizational boundaries that invariably involves 
agencies from public and private sectors that dif- 
fer socially and structurally. When forging alli- 
ances in these situations, it is of paramount 
importance that the incumbent provides clarity 
about their role. In temporary structures that 
require personnel to operate at the boundaries of 
organizations, there is invariably a requirement to 
“get things done” influenced by the ability to 
develop a shared understanding of evolving situ- 
ations and the respective roles of the different 
stakeholders involved. This highlights the avoid- 
ance of personal disclosure strategies that are evi- 
dent in traditional forms of trust building over a 
prolonged period of time, in favor of a reliance 
and absorption in the task driven by the generic 
features of the setting (Meyerson et al. 1996). The 
importance of rapid role clarification between per- 
sonnel from different organizations is an impera- 
tive construct for facilitating communication and 
consequently information transfer. 

Spanning organizational boundaries requires the 
boundary spanner to provide timely and relevant 
information across organizational boundaries so all 
parties involved can share and enhance their infor- 
mation requirements. Boundary spanners must be 
information experts and draw upon their skills to 
accurately collate, analyze, and disseminate infor- 
mation within their own organization and across 
boundaries to other organizations. There is a require- 
ment for all parties involved with interorganizational 
collaborative ventures to have situational awareness. 
However, it is not always a requirement for organi- 
zations to have the same situational awareness in the 
context of supraorganizations. 

This is especially the case in complex and 
collaborative temporary supraorganizations 
when different organizations may have differing 
objectives. In these circumstances, boundary 
spanners seek to inform their and therefore their 
organizations situational awareness of the circum- 
stances. This is the concept of distributed situa- 
tional awareness where each organization’s 
awareness is unique but complementary and thus 
each of the organizational representatives 1s 
instrumental in the development and maintenance 
of other organizations situational awareness 
(Salmon et al. 2008). This reinforces the 
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requirement that boundary spanners thoroughly 
understand the domain they operate. 

Organizational boundary spanning necessitates 
that the incumbent is a domain expert. They require 
an in depth knowledge of their own organizations 
intent and limitations as well as that of other orga- 
nizations involved to inform their own organiza- 
tions distributed situational awareness and that of 
other organizations. Furthermore, boundary span- 
ners require knowledge and expertise of the specific 
information systems used in these domains to expe- 
dite the collation, analysis, and dissemination of 
information. Operating at the boundaries of organi- 
zations dictates that those performing this task take 
into account the temporal constraints and dynamism 
of the work domain that can require adaptability and 
flexibility with an ability to think laterally. 

Individuals operating at the boundaries of tem- 
porary supraorganizations demand that the tradi- 
tional means of organizing that are based upon 
routines can be nonexistent. Boundary spanners 
need to be lateral thinkers and require the ability 
to work under time pressures and address high risk, 
high consequence demands that are often present in 
these environments in an effort to ensure they 
receive the relevant information. However, the 
flow of information (in terms of quantity and qual- 
ity) needed to provide continuous situational 
awareness could cause an increase on the amount 
of mental effort being used that can be 
problematic. Therefore, boundary spanners require 
the ability to “think outside the box” and access 
information from the most appropriate source. The 
challenges accompanying the requirements for 
collating quality information can also lead to infor- 
mation inconsistency resulting in conflict between 
stakeholders. Consequently, the boundary spanners 
require the skills of a conflict resolver. 

The activity of conflict resolver can be facili- 
tated with the activities of engagement champion 
and those of forging organizational alliances. 
Familiarity with other stakeholder’s needs and 
requirements may assist in easing any conflicting 
situations. Boundary spanners must also have the 
ability to provide a rapid decision-making capabil- 
ity. An inability to provide a timely decision can 
result in tension between the parties involved 
resulting in conflict. Therefore, those personnel 
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working at the boundaries of organizations also 
require the attributes of a legitimate enabler. 

The activity of legitimate enabler entails the 
boundary spanner to have rapid access to a deci- 
sion or the authority and empowerment to make a 
decision to commit to their organizations actions. 
Boundary spanners require an understanding of 
other organizations and their own organizations 
limitations and potential requirements so they can 
potentially preempt other organizations requests 
and give a rapid answer. Anticipating requests 
from other organizations and providing a rapid 
decision can assist in providing the boundary 
spanner with legitimacy. This can enable collabo- 
ration between all parties involved and can 
strengthen organizational alliances. Collectively 
these activities can address some of the sociocul- 
tural and sociotechnical complexities identified 
when working within supraorganizations. 


Conclusion 


In the twenty-first century, the world in which 
public administration operates 1s complex and 
multifaceted. Organizations operating in this 
domain are expected to cooperate and share infor- 
mation beyond their own organizations. This often 
requires the temporary or permanent formation of 
multiple organizations into supraorganizations. It 
is at the boundaries of these supraorganizations 
where organizations come together. The individ- 
uals that span these organizational boundaries are 
confronted by numerous sociocultural and socio- 
technical constraints. Subsequently, boundary 
spanners have to adopt a myriad of unique activ- 
ities to succeed in this environment. The applica- 
tion of the aforementioned activities is pivotal to 
spanning organizational boundaries that can 
invariably determine the success of the supra- 
organizations that serve modern society. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Exhaustion; Feelings of ineffectiveness; Frustra- 
tion or cynicism; Lack of enthusiasm and motiva- 
tion; Reduced efficacy; Stress 


Organizational Burnout 
Definition 


A syndrome of emotional exhaustion, deperson- 
alization, and reduced personal accomplishment 
that can occur among individuals who work with 
people in some capacity (Maslach et al. 1996). 

A state of exhaustion in which one is cynical 
about the value of one’s occupation and doubtful 
of one’s capacity to perform (Maslach et al. 1996). 

Negative personal changes which occur over 
time in helping professionals working in demand- 
ing or frustrating jobs (Cherniss 1980). 


Introduction 


The term “burnout” was first used in the United 
States in the 1970s and especially among people 
working in the human services organizations 
(Maslach et al. 2001). In the 1990s, empirical 
research on burnout was extended to occupations 
beyond the human services and education (e.g., 
health care, social work, police, government); dif- 
ferent burnout measures were developed, and a 
more sophisticated methodology and analytic 
tools were used (Schaufeli et al. 2009). Currently, 
burnout is a well-established academic subject; it 
is a phenomenon of global significance (Schaufeli 
et al. 2009). 

As a metaphor for the draining of energy, 
burnout refers to “the smothering of a fire or 
the extinguishing of a candle” (Schaufeli 
et al. 2009, p. 205). The metaphor describes the 
exhaustion of employees’ capacity to maintain 
an intense involvement that has a meaningful 
impact at work. As public servants deal with 
more complex demand-resources situations and 
navigate through complex, contradictory, and 
demanding institutional environments or fail to 
experience true organizational support and com- 
mitment to their well-being, they are more vul- 
nerable to the exhaustion, cynicism, and 
inefficacy that define burnout (Schaufeli 
et al. 2009). In the field of public administration, 
theoretical and applied research on burnout has 
focused on examining the contribution of many 
potential influences and consequences of 
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burnout in diverse public and nonprofit sector 
occupations in the United States and globally. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Maslach and her colleagues conceptualized job 
burnout as a psychological syndrome in response 
to chronic interpersonal stressors on the job 
(Maslach et al. 2001). The three key dimensions 
of job burnout were an emotional exhaustion, feel- 
ings of cynicism or depersonalization, and a sense 
of reduced efficacy or reduced personal accom- 
plishment. The emotional exhaustion refers to feel- 
ings of being depleted of one’s emotional and 
physical resources (Maslach and Jackson 1981; 
Maslach et al. 2001). The cynicism or depersonal- 
ization component refers to treating others imper- 
sonally, callously, and as objects (Maslach 
et al. 2001). The component of reduced efficacy 
or reduced personal accomplishment refers to the 
tendency to evaluate oneself negatively, particu- 
larly, with regard to one’s work with clients or 
having feelings of incompetence and a lack of 
achievement and productivity at work (Maslach 
and Jackson 1981; Maslach et al. 2001). In general, 
the research on burnout has established the sequen- 
tial link from exhaustion to cynicism and has 
supported a simultaneous development of the 
third dimension of inefficacy rather than a sequen- 
tial one (Maslach et al. 2001). 

To date, the Maslach Burnout Inventory (MBI; 
Maslach and Jackson 1986; Maslach et al. 1996) 
is almost universally used as the instrument to 
assess burnout. The original MBI included three 
subscales that measured the three dimensions of 
burnout. Items represented statements of personal 
feelings or attitudes, and each statement was mea- 
sured according to both frequency and intensity 
(Maslach and Jackson 1981). Once the three burn- 
out dimensions have been identified, conceptual 
models have been developed along the three- 
dimensional terms. 


The Phase Model of Burnout 
The phase model (Golembiewski and Munzenrider 
1988, 1990; Golembiewski et al. 1998) proposes 
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that the three dimensions of burnout are progres- 
sively virulent. Emotional exhaustion is considered 
the most important contributor to burnout, 
followed by personal accomplishment and deper- 
sonalization, respectively. One of the unique 
features of the phase model is how an individual 
processes or experiences a stressor regardless of its 
frequency or intensity (Golembiewski et al. 1998). 

According to Golembiewski et al. (1998, 
p. 60), the operational definition of burnout is 
built on responses to MBI items, which ask 
respondents: “How are things at work, relative to 
your comfortable coping attitudes and skills?” 
Each individual can be placed into one of eight 
phases of burnout from I (least advanced) to VIII 
(most advanced). Individuals in Phase I have the 
following characteristics: “they deal with individ- 
uals as sentient, valuing beings; they see them- 
selves as doing well on jobs that are socially 
worthwhile; and they have a surplus or “slack” 
of emotional resources for coping with more 
stressors than they are experiencing.” In contrast, 
Phase VIII individuals “...keep themselves dis- 
tant from people, and hence can lack information 
as well as social support, also their work is not 
rewarding psychologically. . .report doing poorly 
on jobs that they consider largely unattractive, if 
not socially unredemptive. . .are in a deficit con- 
dition for mobilizing emotional resources to deal 
with new stressors.” Individuals in any of the 
eight phases can adopt one of two modes of cop- 
ing: (a) “actives” — those that continue to confront 
their environment, and even contest it, and 
(b) “passive” — those who adopt a submissive 
posture toward the environment (Golembiewski 
et al. 1996, p. 98). 

The phase model also suggests that an individ- 
ual does not have to go through each of the phases 
to reach Phase VIII. Rather, the model builds on a 
common medical distinction and allows for two 
types of progression to advanced burnout, namely, 
chronic burnout (a path through Phases I to II to 
IV to VIII) and acute burnout (a path through the 
Phases I to V, II to VI, HI to VIII, or IV to VID 
(Golembiewski et al. 1998). There is substantial 
evidence to support the operational definition of 
the phase model and its concurrent validity, as 
well as the frequently consistent covariance of 
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the phases (e.g., Golembiewski and Munzenrider 
1990; Golembiewski et al. 1992; Golembiewski 
et al. 1996). 


The Job Demands-Resources (JD-R) Model 
The job demands-resources (JD-R) model has 
been used in empirical studies to explain the 
effects of job demands and resources on burnout 
development and is considered to be parsimoni- 
ous, flexible, and robust (Demerouti et al. 2001; 
Bakker and Demerouti 2007). It assumes that 
burnout develops irrespective of the type of 
occupation “when job demands are high and 
when job resources are limited because such neg- 
ative working conditions lead to energy depletion 
and undermine employees’ motivation, respec- 
tively” (Demerouti et al. 2001, p. 499). Job 
demands include “any physical, social, psycho- 
logical or organizational requirements of the job 
that call for sustained psychological and/or phys- 
ical effort or skills’ (Demerouti and Bakker 
2011, p. 2). Resources include “the physical, 
social, organizational or psychological aspects 
of the job that meet one of the following criteria: 
a) serve a functional role in meeting work goals, 
b) reduce the physiological and/or psychological 
costs of demands, and/or c) promote personal 
growth and development” (Demerouti and 
Bakker 2011, p. 2). 

This model proposes that the development of 
burnout follows two processes (Demerouti 
et al. 2001). In the first process, when job demands 
are high, employees experience increased exhaus- 
tion (but not disengagement). In the second pro- 
cess, a lack of resources complicates the meeting of 
job demands, which further leads to high levels of 
disengagement (but not exhaustion). In jobs with 
both high job demands and, at the same time, 
limited job resources, employees develop both 
exhaustion and disengagement, a state also 
known as the burnout syndrome (Demerouti 
et al. 2001). Exhaustion and disengagement are 
correlated, but not causally related to each other, 
and exhaustion may develop faster than disengage- 
ment because individuals seem sensitive to job 
demands (Demerouti et al. 2001). 

The Oldenburg Burnout Inventory (OLBI) was 
constructed to measure burnout and was validated 
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among different occupational groups (Demerouti 
et al. 2001). The OLBI includes two dimensions: 
exhaustion and disengagement from work. Con- 
trary to exhaustion as operationalized in the origi- 
nal MBI, the OLBI covers not only affective but 
also physical and cognitive aspects of exhaustion; 
furthermore, burnout represents a dichotomous and 
not a continuous trait (Demerouti et al. 2001). The 
validity of the JD-R model was consistently 
supported by research (Demerouti et al. 2001; 
Bakker and Demerouti 2007). 


Process Model of Burnout 

Cherniss’s (1980) model proposes that particular 
work-setting characteristics interact with individ- 
uals who enter the job with particular career ori- 
entations. These individuals also bring with them 
particular extra-work demands and supports. 
These factors, in concert, result in particular 
sources of stress being experienced to varying 
degrees by employees. Individuals cope with 
these stresses by employing strategies that might 
be termed active problem-solving or by exhibiting 
the negative attitude changes — that is, burnout. 
The process model was not tested empirically 
because the coping/active problem-solving vari- 
ables were not specified well by Cherniss to per- 
mit the development of measures (Burke and 
Greenglass 1995). 

Burke and Greenglass (see 1995, p. 1358) 
proposed a modified version of the Cherniss 
model in samples of police officers and school- 
based educators. The model proposes that burnout 
consists of negative attitude changes, such as 
reduced work goals, less personal responsibility 
for work outcomes, less idealism/realism, greater 
emotional detachment, work alienation, and 
heightened self-interest. The development of 
these negative attitude changes represents a form 
of coping or the result of inadequate coping via 
active problem-solving. Three sets of variables 
are hypothesized to influence burnout: 1) work 
setting (e.g., workload, autonomy, institutional 
goals, leadership), 2) the individual (e.g., demo- 
graphic characteristics, career orientations, extra- 
work supports and demands), and 3) sources of 
stress (e.g., doubts about competence, problems 
with clients, bureaucratic interference, lack of 
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stimulation, lack of collegiality). The work setting 
and the individual factors have both direct and 
indirect effects on burnout, whereas the sources 
of stress have a direct effect (Burke and 
Greenglass 1995). 


Outcomes of Burnout in Public Agencies 


Burnout and Job Withdrawal 

Because the three dimensions of burnout occur in 
the context of emotional or psychical exhaustion 
and affect all employees’ perceptions of their jobs, 
burnout might reduce individuals’ intention to 
remain in their organizations. Empirical studies 
(e.g., Jackson and Maslach 1982; Jackson 
et al. 1986) have shown that frontline public 
employees, like police officers and teachers, tend 
to leave their organizations under conditions of 
high levels of emotional exhaustion. Also, deper- 
sonalization in worker interactions has occurred 
easily in the public sector because rule-based pro- 
cedures are prioritized over interactive relation- 
ships (Kim 2015). For example, Goodman and 
Boss (2002) found that as the phases of burnout 
progressed, an individual might be more likely to 
leave voluntarily an organization due to an inabil- 
ity to cope with the increasing strain. Kim (2015) 
found that the degree of emotional exhaustion and 
depersonalization could significantly influence 
the relations among intrinsic motivation, self- 
sacrifice, and turnover intention and that motivat- 
ing public employees intrinsically could be a strat- 
egy to reduce burnout and turnover intention in 
local governments. 

Factors such as mission change, employee 
burnout, and staffing levels can explain desires 
to transfer jobs. Ihrke (2004) found that radical 
mission change significantly influenced the 
desire of district conservationists (DCs) to trans- 
fer jobs within the agency of Natural Resource 
Conservation Service of the US Department of 
Agriculture. In addition, DCs experiencing burn- 
out were more likely to attribute their desire to 
transfer to a non-DC job to the negative aspects 
of the conservation title of the Food Security Act 
of 1985 than DCs who were not experiencing 
burnout (Ihrke 2004, p. 182). To reduce job 
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transfers, the agency should provide training in 
regulatory enforcement to make current DCs and 
new hires more comfortable with their new role 
as well as modify the list of skills required of new 
hires (Ihrke 2004). 


Burnout and Job Satisfaction, Commitment, 
Productivity, and Performance 

Burnout may lead to decreased job satisfaction and 
a reduced commitment to the job or the organiza- 
tion as well as result in lower productivity and 
performance (Maslach et al. 2001; Schaufeli 
2003; Golembiewski et al. 1996; Golembiewski 
and Munzenrider 1990). For example, Wang 
et al. (2014) found that the relationship between 
police officers’ stress and job satisfaction was 
mediated by job burnout. The police officers with 
higher job stress took a dehumanizing and imper- 
sonal view of others and felt dissatisfied with the 
job. Locus of control acted as a moderator in the 
stress-bumout relationship as well as in the 
burnout-satisfaction relationship (Wang 
et al. 2014). National and global research also 
indicates that advanced phases of burnout (Phases 
VI-VII) were associated with decreased job satis- 
faction and poor performance and productivity 
(Golembiewski et al. 1996; Golembiewski 
et al. 1998). 


Burnout and Health 

Consistently, research also associates progressive 
phases of burnout with deteriorating mental health 
(Golembiewski et al. 1992; Golembiewski 
et al. 1996). For example, Golembiewski 
et al. (1996) found that as the burnout phases 
progressed, mental health symptoms increased in 
global and North American work settings. 
Golembiewski et al. (1992) found a significant 
deterioration of health for the advanced phases of 
burnout in two local police departments. Individ- 
uals at advanced phases of burnout were far 
more likely to manifest various awkward behaviors 
and attitudes directed against self, their organiza- 
tions, or client. This study showed the need 
for prompt diagnosis of burnout at work settings 
as well as early prevention and amelioration of 
advanced burnout by management (Golembiewski 
et al. 1992). 
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Antecedents of Burnout in Public 
Agencies 


Job Characteristics and Burnout 

Experienced workload and time pressure were 
strongly and consistently related to burnout, par- 
ticularly the exhaustion dimension (Maslach 
et al. 2001). Further, research has found that 
both role conflict and role ambiguity had a mod- 
erate to high correlation with burnout (Maslach 
et al. 2001). For example, Green, Albanese, Sha- 
piro, and Aarons (2014) found that decreasing 
levels of role conflict and overload, increasing 
role clarity and cooperation, and the presence of 
a transformational leader appeared to prevent 
burnout in publicly funded mental health service 
providers. Results supported the use of organiza- 
tional development (OD) interventions aimed at 
creating more functional working climates and 
developing transformational leadership styles. 

In addition to studying the presence of job 
demands, burnout researchers have also investi- 
gated the absence of job resources. A lack of 
feedback and little participation in decision mak- 
ing had also been associated with all three dimen- 
sions of burnout (Hoch 1988; Maslach 
et al. 2001). There had also been strong evidence 
that a lack of social support (e.g., supervisors, 
coworkers) was linked to burnout (Burke 1987; 
Maslach et al. 2001). For example, Russell, 
Altmaier, and Velzen (1987) found that public 
school teachers who reported that they had sup- 
portive supervisors and received positive feed- 
back concerning their skills and abilities from 
others were less vulnerable to burnout. Lizano 
and Barak (2015) found that when the moderating 
effect of supervisory support was taken into 
account, role conflict and ambiguity did not pre- 
dict burnout among urban public child welfare 
workers. Hsieh (2014) established that only 
coworker support could diminish the deleterious 
effect of negative display rules (1.e., policies and 
procedures that “request suppression of negative 
emotions,” p. 382) and that job control and 
rewards only had limited effect on lessening the 
undesired impact of negative display rules on 
emotional exhaustion among public service 
workers. Several strategies to deal with burnout 
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were proposed: “(a) allowing workers to decide 
for themselves how to respond to the demand, 
(b) encouraging and facilitating mutual support 
between coworkers, and (c) recognizing and 
praising for a job well done by providing rewards” 
(Hsieh 2014, p. 396). 


Organizational Characteristics and Burnout 
Researchers postulated that organizational factors 
were major contributors to job burnout (Maslach 
and Jackson 1981; Cherniss 1980). The focus was 
on the organizational and management environ- 
ment in which work occurs. Research suggests 
that investing in developing supervisor transfor- 
mational leadership and mentoring relationships 
could reduce employee emotional exhaustion and 
turnover. For example, Green et al. (2013) 
established that transformational leadership mod- 
erated the relationship between emotional exhaus- 
tion and turnover intention among public sector 
mental health-care providers. Similarly, Webster 
and Hackett (1999) found that clinical supervi- 
sors’ leadership was important for the develop- 
ment of a positive work climate and for reducing 
employees’ emotional exhaustion and deperson- 
alization in community mental health agencies. 

Research has also highlighted the importance 
of the values implicit in organizational processes 
and structures and how these values shape the 
emotional and cognitive relationship that people 
develop with their work (Maslach et al. 2001). For 
example, Hsieh (2014) found that to the extent to 
which personal values were in line with organiza- 
tional goals, positive display rules (1.e., rules that 
request expression of positive emotions) had no 
effect on emotional exhaustion. Moreover, when a 
job demand was well internalized as a norm, it 
was hardly perceived as a demand and caused no 
harm to employee well-being. Rather than telling 
workers what not to express on the job, organiza- 
tions should implement interventions, such as 
employee assistance programs, that “help 
employees to cope with emotional labor require- 
ments, maintain mental toughness, and deliver 
quality public service” (p. 397). 

The organizational context is also shaped by 
larger social, cultural, political, technological, 
economic, and other forces. When organizations 
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adopt specific strategies in response to the exter- 
nal environment pressures, organizational 
changes can have significant effects on the lives 
of the employees (Maslach et al. 2001). For exam- 
ple, Gabris and Ihrke (1996) found that district 
conservationists (DCs) at the National Resources 
Conservation Service experienced substantially 
higher burnout rates when compared to national 
norms. Having to implement an unpopular envi- 
ronmental legislation caused DCs to experience 
job-related stress and burnout. Also, perceptions 
of low leader credibility and change motivation, at 
all levels within the agency, were related to higher 
levels of job burnout among the DCs. On the other 
hand, the DCs who felt their general work pro- 
vided task variety, identity, and importance expe- 
rienced lower MBI scores. The authors suggest 
the implementation of OD interventions that focus 
on strengthening processes of planned change and 
developing leaders’ credibility. 


Individual Characteristics and Burnout 

People do not simply respond to the work setting; 
rather, they bring unique qualities to the 
relationship. These personal factors include 
(a) demographic variables, (b) enduring personal- 
ity characteristics, and (c) work-related attitudes. 
Several of these individual characteristics have 
been found to be related to burnout (Maslach 
et al. 2001). For example, Russell et al. (1987) 
found that teacher characteristics, such as age, 
sex, and grade level taught, were predictive of 
burnout. In contrast, other researchers found no 
or limited differences in susceptibility to burnout 
due to demographic characteristics among 
teachers (Hock 1988) and mental health providers 
(Green et al. 2014). Burke (1987) found that 
police officers’ job and work-setting characteris- 
tics played a primary role compared to demo- 
graphic factors. In sum, “burnout is more of a 
social phenomenon than an individual one” 
(Maslach et al. 2001, p. 409). 

Guy and Lee (2015) examined how emotional 
intelligence mediates emotional labor in the per- 
formance of work duties by using job satisfaction 
and burnout as criterion variables among adults 
who worked full time in public service organiza- 
tions (federal, state, city, county, or nonprofit 
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agencies) or were enrolled as part-time students in 
graduate public administration courses. Findings 
showed that emotional labor was positively and 
directly related to job satisfaction unless it was 
mediated by higher levels of emotional other- 
awareness. Emotional labor significantly 
increased burnout unless it was mediated by emo- 
tional self-regulation. The findings suggest that 
training to enhance workers’ ability to regulate 
their own emotions will lead to reduced burnout, 
lessened turnover, absenteeism, or performance 
problems. 

Thrke (1999) examined the relationship 
between federal employee attitudes toward regu- 
latory enforcement and psychological burnout. 
The results revealed significantly different atti- 
tudes toward enforcement of environmental laws 
that were found to be significantly related to expe- 
rienced psychological burnout. In the highest 
phases of burnout, passive supporters tended to 
experience emotions such as depression, while 
active supporters in the higher phases tended to 
experience frustration and/or distress. At the 
lower burnout levels, active supporters tended to 
be excited about their work, and passive ones tend 
to be content. In sum, active supporters were more 
likely to experience “better” effects than passive 
ones; they were also more likely to perceive 
leaders as credible and also reported higher levels 
of job satisfaction. 


Burnout as a Global Phenomena 


Two types of cross-cultural research on burnout 
could be identified. First is psychometric 
research that tested the equivalence of MBI 
across different countries and cultures; this 
research had confirmed the positive psychomet- 
ric properties of the MBI measure (Schaufeli 
2003; Schaufeli and Janczur 1994). This research 
has also shown that despite the similarities in 
psychometric properties of the MBI, there were 
national differences in the average levels of burn- 
out (Schaufeli and Janczur 1994). Second is 
descriptive research that studied and confirmed 
the relationship of burnout with a similar set of 
other variables across countries (Schaufeli 
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2003). For example, Golembiewski et al. (1996) 
summarized data on incidence of phases in 
62 North American work settings. “Only 4 of 
the 62 organizations have fewer than 20% of 
their respondents assigned to Phases VI through 
VIII. Relatedly, 47 of the 62 organizations have 
between 30% and 60% of their responding 
employees assigned to the three most-advanced 
phases, and these cases contain over 92% of all 
assignments to Phases VI through VIII” (p. 164). 
In comparison to the North American settings, 
where “41% of respondents were assigned to 
each of the two clusters of the three most-and 
least-advanced phases of burnout,” data on the 
incidence of phases in 21 global work settings 
shows that “54.7% of its respondents were in the 
three most advanced phases, and 26.3% in 
Phases I-III” (p. 171). The highest incidence of 
burnout was found in Japan (69%) and Korea 
(44%) (p. 170). Golembiewski et al. (1996, 
p. 106) also found that as burnout phases pro- 
gressed, the proportions of “passives” compared 
to “actives” increased. The authors (1996, p. 236) 
conclude that burnout seems to be “generic” and 
“culture specific,” which means that the phase 
model is supported across nations, but neverthe- 
less some cross-organizational, cross-national, 
and cross-cultural differences may exist. 

In a different study, Golembiewski et al. (1998) 
summarized public-sector findings in 34 work 
settings — in the United States, Canada, and world- 
wide. The findings showed that first, a large num- 
ber of variables covaried with the phases in 
regular and robust ways. Second, the incidences 
of advanced phases also varied in numerous 
populations, but burnout appeared high almost 
everywhere. Third, North American public-sector 
employees experienced levels of burnout similar 
to those experienced by employees in the private 
sector. The phases each implied appropriate ame- 
liorative interventions. For example, Phase II 
assignees would benefit from interventions that 
improve interaction, whereas those in Phase III 
would benefit from various approaches on task 
improvement. For Phase IV and beyond, OD strat- 
egies relating to structure, policies and proce- 
dures, and interaction could be recommended 
and used. 
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Criticism of Burnout Research 


There have been many theoretical explanations of 
burnout over time that included mainly individ- 
ual, interpersonal, and organizational approaches, 
of which only few have received empirical sup- 
port (Schaufeli 2003; Maslach et al. 2001). “The 
approaches were most successful in uncovering 
the underlying psychological processes that cause 
and maintain burnout” (Schaufeli 2003, p. 9). 
Further, the significance of burnout, both for the 
individual and the workplace, lies in its links to 
important outcomes. However, the research 
findings have to be interpreted with some caution 
because of the reliance on self-report measures 
(rather than other indices of performance or health) 
and the relative absence of methodological designs 
that permit causal inferences (Golembiewski 
et al. 1996; Maslach et al. 2001; Schaufeli 2003). 
Third, although burnout has been studied around 
the globe, because of the variation in sample selec- 
tion, strong conclusions about national differences 
and the underlying reasons for them are difficult to 
ascertain (Golembiewski et al. 1996). Finally, the 
applied nature of burnout research has prompted 
calls for effective remedial and preventative inter- 
ventions that deal with structures, policies and pro- 
cedures, and interaction (Golembiewski et al. 1996, 
p. 248). Learning designs that can help with burn- 
out have been developed in the related fields of OD 
and quality of working life (Golembiewski 
et al. 1996). However, there have been little atten- 
tion and systematic research directed at ameliorat- 
ing burnout (Golembiewski et al. 1996). 


Conclusion 


According to Schaufeli (2003, p. 12), “a grand 
unifying theory of burnout will always remain a 
dream, simply because the phenomenon is too 
complex and multi-faceted.” Nevertheless, stud- 
ies conducted in public agencies have provided 
evidence for the hypotheses put forward by the 
diverse theories and models of burnout. More- 
over, the “persistence and incidence of the 
phases” of burnout provide a strong theoretical 
and practical reason for accelerating burnout 
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research (Golembiewski et al. 1996, p. 258). 
Burnout as a psychological phenomenon will be 
taken seriously by the management of public 
organizations when they understand how burnout 
affects organizational outcomes, such as job per- 
formance. That is, organizations will be inclined 
to invest in preventive, organizational-based anti- 
burnout programs when they believe positive 
results can be obtained from such interventions 
(Schaufeli 2003). This calls for collaborative 
research between economists and applied public 
administration scholars to investigate the cost- 
effectiveness of intervention programs. 
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Synonyms 


Corruption; Entitlements; Fraud; Goal 


displacement 


Definition 


Goal displacement: occurs when resources — tax 
dollars and other finite resources — are redirected 
for use in a manner that is not entirely consistent, 
or wholly inconsistent, with the organization’s 
mission. 

Whistleblower: a person who reports cheating in 
an organization. 


Introduction 
Cheating is an unfortunately common human 


behavior prevalent in government organizations 
and programs, which are comprised and 
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administered by individual actors and subgroups. 
Around the world, cheating typically impacts the 
poorest or less fortunate in society the most, with 
many contending that it is both a major source of 
poverty and a cause of it. It occurs at all levels of 
society and within many branches of government 
and across the private sector. 

Many types of government and organizational 
cheating have at their heart what social scientists 
and experts call goal displacement. Goal dis- 
placement happens when resources — tax dollars 
and other finite resources — are redirected for use 
in a manner that is not entirely consistent, or 
wholly inconsistent, with the organization’s mis- 
sion. Other forms of cheating are done to appear 
to maximize organizational outputs for preferen- 
tial consideration in budgeting and policy 
decisions. 


Definitions of Cheating 


One study defined organizational cheating as any 
deliberate activity by employees or actors in an 
organization that violates core organizational and 
societal norms. This theory is consistent with the 
theory of goal displacement outlined above. Still 
other researchers view organizational cheating as 
falling into three areas — cheating benefitting the 
self, misbehavior that benefits the organization, 
and finally, cheating that is intended to inflict 
damage on other people or organizations. Experts 
also point to intent when it comes to defining 
misbehavior, arguing that for misbehavior to be 
considered cheating it must be “intentional” 
(Vardi and Wiener 1996). 

Ultimately, people who work for government 
value honesty as much if not more than those 
working in the private sector. But they still face 
a number of reasons and pressures to cheat. Those 
pressures can emanate from higher ups, peers, and 
policy makers. Cheating also occurs across 
income strata. In fact, some experts and social 
scientists have observed that cheating is more 
common among those making more money and 
that such people can be more likely to cheat 
because the behavior is connected to their pay 
rate and evaluation of performance. 
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Examples of Cheating 


No organization or government is immune from 
cheating — from schools to military institutions to 
elected officials and legislative bodies and their 
committees. In the military category, officers in 
the US Air Force missile launch program held a 
pervasive belief that they had to get perfect test 
scores to be promoted. That prompted many of 
them to cheat. Several years ago, half of the nearly 
200 launch officers at a Montana nuclear missile 
base were implicated in a cheating scandal and 
suspended from their posts, prompting air force 
officials to fear wide-ranging human resource 
issues within the country’s nuclear-security 
apparatus. 

The problems arose from an Associated Press 
probe of the US nuclear force that actually began 
with an initial drug investigation. In all, 92 officers 
were implicated, with nearly half directly 
involved and the remainder potentially aware of 
cheating but kept silent about it. The AP article 
blamed “a worrisome culture of fear” for the mis- 
sile corps cheating scandal. 

Cheating, mainly involving budgeting and 
expenditures has been rampant at the US Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Encyclopedia of Ethical 
Failure, published by the Pentagon General 
Counsel’s Standards of Conduct Office, docu- 
ments dozens of offenses. “The characters in 
most cases are anonymous, but the problems 
unearthed in the report focus on the Pentagon’s 
irresponsible financial culture” (Francis 2014). 

Among the scandals that plagued the Penta- 
gon: a civilian worker for the US Navy allegedly 
took a $5,000 bribe to funnel a six-figure contract 
to a private company doing business with the 
military. Another DOD worker even labeled him- 
self “the Godfather” for his ability to direct mili- 
tary deals to companies willing to pay him bribes 
to get the work. 

The DOD’s Encyclopedia of Ethical Failure 
concludes by warning future military decision- 
makers of the long jail sentences, fines, and firings 
of individuals found to have violated ethical stan- 
dards and laws that pertain to contracting. 

Cheating in publicly funded education has also 
made plenty of headlines in the United States in 
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recent years, as school districts and individual 
educators strive to meet new standards and mea- 
surement criteria that have been introduced legis- 
latively by “No Child Left Behind” and other 
sweeping policies designed to improve overall 
outcomes. That is especially true as teachers’ pay- 
checks and positions are placed in jeopardy if 
students do not perform well on a plethora of 
standardized tests that have been introduced into 
the classroom in recent years to boost 
accountability. 


Cheating as Fraud 


The study of fraud and waste in government 
programs — especially when it comes to estimates 
of its size and scope — also cuts across ideological 
lines, with conservative lawmakers and thinkers 
typically asserting high levels of fraud and liberals 
insisting that fraud and waste are minimal. This is 
especially true when it comes to entitlement and 
government welfare programs at both the state 
and federal levels in the United States. 

According to one study, for example, fraud 
accounts for less than 2% of unemployment insur- 
ance programs (Hanson 2015). 

However, US Senator Ron Johnson, a Wis- 
consin Republican, has been quoted as saying 
that “whether it’s the Earned Income Tax Credit 
or Medicare or Medicaid, across the board, food 
stamps, the average rate of fraud in those pro- 
grams is 20 to 25 percent...” The earned income 
tax credit provides federal tax credits for low to 
medium wage earners, potentially boosting the 
amount of tax refund such workers receive each 
year. Tax cheating is a bigger problem in general 
because, for the most part, it involves voluntary 
compliance among individuals and organiza- 
tions. Tax cheats according to one estimate cost 
the US government “hundreds of billions” of 
dollars. 

Fraud in entitlement programs such as Medi- 
care and Medicaid is also commonly cited when it 
comes to cheating in government organizations. 
The FBI in one report estimated that the cost from 
Medicare and Medicaid fraud is as high as 3—10% 
of the amount of tax dollars spent on the 
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programs, a percentage that totals nearly $200 
billion. Meanwhile, fraudulent expenditures in 
the smaller-but-still-sizeable Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income (SSI) and Social Security Disability 
Insurance (SSDI) programs have been estimated 
to be in the 10% range of total expenditures. US 
food stamp (Or SNAP) benefits are another target 
of critics who cite waste and fraud in federal pro- 
grams. Legislation was recently introduced to 
reduce waste and fraud in the Supplemental Nutri- 
tion Program by $30 billion. The program pro- 
vides direct benefits to the poor and working poor 
through direct payment for food, although most 
states now distribute the benefits using debit-style 
cards instead of the old paper vouchers or stamps. 
Still, contrary to the popular stereotype, govern- 
ment error and supermarkets “trafficking” in food 
benefits were found to be the cause of much of 
food stamp fraud — not so-called welfare mothers 
taking advantage of a program for which they had 
no need (Schnurer 2013). 


The Science Behind Cheating 


The science behind cheating is rooted in human 
behavior, most experts agree, noting that no one 
person or organization is immune from cheating. 
According to one study, most but not everyone 
cheats under certain circumstances (Bohte and 
Meier 2000). 


A common finding is that people don’t cheat as 
much as they can get away with but rather, they 
cheat up until the point at which they continue to 
believe they are good people. ..thus when facing 
the opportunity to cheat people seem to experience 
a desire between their desire to maintain a positive 
self image by behaving honestly and their desire 
to advance their self image (e.g. get a financial 
benefit) by crossing ethical boundaries. (Bohte and 
Meier 2000) 


Thus, the definition of cheating by some is 
changeable. Indeed, lab experiments reveal that 
people who witness their peers or others within 
their organization cheating are more likely to 
cheat themselves (Mazar et al. 2008). 

Government can even be an attractive potential 
employer for students who are more likely to 
cheat after graduation, according to a study by 
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Harvard University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The results were released in the National 
Bureau of Government Research and describe 
when students in India were asked to keep track 
of the financial reward for rolling a die. With 
a financial incentive involved, the Indian students 
were more likely to falsely report higher numbers 
in the test and want government jobs 
(Cloud 2014). 


Remedies for Cheating in Government 


How do policy makers curtail organizational 
cheating in government? For one thing, more 
can be done to educate government employees 
on the punishment for cheating — getting fired, 
sentenced to jail or probation and other measures. 
Indeed, many violations of government ethics can 
be considered criminal in nature (Francis 2014). 

Students also need to be educated early and 
often on the dim prospects for getting away 
with cheating, especially when it comes to 
test taking and plagiarism, the latter a problem 
made more common in the technological era 
(Flanagan 2016). 

In the United States, a primary tool for 
targeting cheating in government organizations 
is the False Claims Act, which protects so-called 
whistleblowers who inform government agencies 
or law enforcement of cheating. 

Known as a Qui Tam Action in legal parlance, 
blowing the whistle on a government organi- 
zation or individual essentially involves suing 
the government and requesting protection from 
retribution for the action (Kang Haggerty & 
Fetbroyt 2016). 

An actual relic of the Civil War, the False 
Claims Act (31 U.S.C. §§ 3729-3733, also called 
the “Lincoln Law”) is an American federal law 
that imposes criminal liability on individuals and 
corporations that defraud government. The act is 
now more than 150 years old, and was initially 
created to stop contractors from selling defective 
ammunition and goods to the Union Army. 

Cheating in the United States also can be pros- 
ecuted under a number of other statutes, including 
those involving “Conspiracy to Defraud the 
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United States” (923. 18 U.S.C. § 371). Case law 
related to the fraud aspect is blunt in its descrip- 
tion of the crime, saying the intent of the law is to 
protect government from “frustration and distor- 
tion” by dishonest actors. In Hammerschmidt 
v. United States, 265 U.S. 182 (1924), violations 
of the statute were described thusly: 
To conspire to defraud the United States means 
primarily to cheat the Government out of property 
or money, but it also means to interfere with or 
obstruct one of its lawful governmental functions 
by deceit, craft or trickery, or at least by means that 
are dishonest. It is not necessary that the Govern- 
ment shall be subjected to property or pecuniary 
loss by the fraud, but only that its legitimate official 
action and purpose shall be defeated by misrepre- 
sentation, chicane or the overreaching of those 
charged with carrying out the governmental inten- 
tion. (www.justice.gov) 


Conclusion 


While such laws have been used successfully for 
decades, cheating in government organizations 
around the world continues to be a major problem, 
experts say, because of the latitude government 
employees and agencies have in carrying out their 
duties. There is a case to be made for not only 
stronger laws but tighter ethics globally. 
The discretionary power of public servants goes 
beyond manuals, orders, job descriptions and legal 
frameworks of their positions and duties, and pro- 
fessional ethics have to come in as guidelines in 
addition to formal regulations. There is, however, a 
perception that standards in public life are in 
decline, raising questions about the costs of mis- 
conduct on the part of those who have been 


entrusted with guarding the public interest and 
resources. (Moti 2013) 


According to the Global Corruption Barome- 
ter, which gauges the impact worldwide of cor- 
ruption on everyday people, the number of people 
paying bribes in exchange for basic government 
services in the Middle East and Africa is 50 mil- 
lion. But Europe is by no means immune to orga- 
nizational cheating. One recent cheating scandal 
that made global headlines involved automaker, 
VW, which rigged turbo diesel engines to only 
kick on during emissions testing. That action 
uncovered by the US Environmental Protection 
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Agency, resulted in the sale of cars that delivered 
up to 40 times more pollutants during actual driv- 
ing test. Not only was the VW brand tarnished and 
the company facing billions in fines, to date it has 
cost about 30,000 people their jobs (Gallagher 
2015; Chapman 2016). 
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Synonyms 
Civic organizational behavior; Extra-role 
behavior; Prosocial behavior; Organizational 
spontaneity 
Definition 


Organizational citizenship behavior (OCB) is 
employee work behavior that is positive and ben- 
eficial to an organization, but is not specifically 
required in the job description. Organizational 
citizenship behavior is discretionary behavior 
that is not directly or formally compensated by 
the organization’s reward system. The behavior is 
truly extra-role behavior which, when performed 
by many individuals, improves the overall func- 
tioning of an organization. Examples of organiza- 
tional citizenship behavior include volunteering 
for extra work, promoting the organization to out- 
siders, helping a coworker who is behind, or going 
out of the way to encourage or express apprecia- 
tion to coworkers. 


Introduction 


Organizational citizenship behavior is an outcome 
of the discussion on whether or not there is a link 
between job satisfaction and job performance. 
From the 1950s to the 1970s, researchers 
published conflicting opinions on this topic with 
some suggesting increased satisfaction led to 
increased performance and others suggesting 
increased satisfaction did not lead to increased 
performance. The conflicting results led 
researchers to more closely examine the definition 
of job performance. In the late 1970s and early 
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1980s, researchers began to elaborate on the def- 
inition of job performance to go beyond produc- 
tion metrics to include extra-role behaviors such 
as cooperation or helping coworkers who need 
support. In 1983, the term “citizenship behavior” 
was coined to describe positive, beneficial 
employee behaviors that were valued by supervi- 
sors but were not specifically required in the job 
description. Tests of the relationship between job 
satisfaction and the newly defined citizenship 
behaviors showed positive correlations on a fairly 
consistent basis, and researchers began to refine 
measures of these extra-role, prosocial behaviors 
(Organ 1988a). 


Dimensions of Organizational 
Citizenship Behavior 


Scales developed in the 1980s to measure organi- 
zational citizenship behavior eventually pro- 
gressed to the point of identifying five 
dimensions, or types, of organizational citizenship 
behavior to include altruism, conscientiousness, 
sportsmanship, courtesy, and civic virtue (Organ 
1988b).: 


e Altruism refers to discretionary behavior that 
helps others within an organization with a task 
or problem, such as helping a new employee 
find the appropriate forms to use or helping a 
coworker transport and set up marketing mate- 
rials for a new lobby display. 

e Conscientiousness refers to behavior that helps 
the organization, but differs from altruism in 
that altruism helps a specific person while con- 
scientiousness is less personal. For example, a 
conscientious organizational citizenship 
behavior may entail finishing work at home 
waiting on an emergency home repair, while 
an altruistic organizational citizenship behav- 
ior may entail meeting a client for a coworker 
who cannot attend the meeting due to an 
emergency. 

e Sportsmanship refers to behaviors such as not 
complaining or focusing on petty grievances. 
Even when the individual has a legitimate rea- 
son to complain, someone exhibiting 
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sportsmanship organizational citizenship 
behavior would simply accept the situation 
and go forward, knowing that everything will 
work out in the long term. 

e Courtesy refers to behavior such as giving 
advance notice, reminders, or keeping others 
informed of work situations. Courtesy differs 
from altruism in that altruism helps others after 
a problem has already occurred, while courtesy 
helps prevents a problem from occurring. 

e Civic virtue refers to behavior that contributes 
to effective organizational governance by 
attending meetings, discussing issues relevant 
to the organization, and adding thoughtful 
input to the discussion. 

e Two other dimensions of organizational citi- 
zenship behavior, peacekeeping and cheerl- 
eading, were added to Organ’s (1988b) 
original five dimensions a few years later. 
Peacemaking refers to actions that prevent or 
resolve unconstructive conflict, and cheerlead- 
ing refers to encouragement and reinforcement 
of coworkers’ accomplishments (Organ 1990). 


As research on organizational citizenship 
behavior continued to evolve, other types of 
organizational citizenship behavior were devel- 
oped by combining some of the original dimen- 
sions into broader terms to identify the target of 
the behavior or by creating new terms that 
expanded or slightly varied definitions of the 
original dimensions. For example, organizational 
citizenship behavior identified in terms of the 
target of the behavior has two categories: 
OCBO and OCBI. Organizational citizenship 
behavior directed toward the organization 
(OCBO) contains elements of sportsmanship, 
conscientiousness, and civic virtue, while orga- 
nizational citizenship behavior directed toward 
the individual (OCBI) contains elements of altru- 
ism and courtesy (Williams and Anderson 1991). 
Researchers have identified more than 40 mea- 
sures of organizational citizenship behavior 
dimensions (LePine et al. 2002), but factor anal- 
ysis results suggest seven common themes tend 
to emerge from these measures. These themes are 
listed below with sample studies supporting each 
theme: 
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1. Helping — includes altruism, courtesy, peace- 
making, and cheerleading (Podsakoff and 
MacKenzie 1994) 

2. Organizational compliance — internalizing the 
organization’s rules and procedures even when 
no one is watching (Borman and Motowidlo 
1993; Smith et al. 1983) 

3. Sportsmanship (Organ 1988b; Podsakoff and 
MacKenzie 1994) 

4. Civic virtue (Organ 1988b, 1990) 

5. Organizational loyalty — promoting, pro- 
tecting, supporting, and defending the organi- 
zation (Graham 1991; Moorman and Blakely 
1995) 

6. Self-development — voluntary behavior to 
improve knowledge, skills, and abilities in the 
workplace (George and Jones 1997) 

7. Individual initiative — engaging in task-related 
behaviors well beyond what is generally 
expected (Moorman and Blakely 1995; Organ 
et al. 2006) 


Measurement Issues of Organizational 
Citizenship Behavior 


Researchers have measured organizational citi- 
zenship behavior using many different scales, 
something to be expected given the 40 identified 
dimensions mentioned above. Organizational cit- 
izenship behavior has also been measured differ- 
ently based on the level of analysis, such as 
individual-OCBI versus organizational-OCBO 
level (Williams and Anderson 1991), and based 
on whether the scale measures the frequency of 
organizational citizenship behavior or the extent 
to which the respondent agrees that a particular 
individual engages in organizational citizenship 
behavior (see Spector and Che 2014, for a discus- 
sion of agreement-response versus frequency- 
response scales). Due to the plethora of measure- 
ment scales, researchers began to examine the 
way organizational citizenship behavior is mea- 
sured to see if the measurement method influences 
the statistical relationships between variables. 
One of the potential challenges with measure- 
ment scales may be rooted in the definition of 
organizational citizenship behavior. The definition 
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states that organizational citizenship behavior is 
discretionary behavior that 1s not directly or for- 
mally compensated by the organization’s reward 
system. However, some organizational citizenship 
behavior measures include items that respondents 
may consider to be requirements of the job, not 
discretionary or voluntary behaviors (e.g., Morri- 
son 1994), and some studies have suggested that 
voluntary organizational citizenship behavior is 
just as likely to lead to rewards as required job 
tasks (e.g., Werner 1994). Still others suggest that 
organizational citizenship behavior does not have 
to be voluntary or nonrewarded, but it must con- 
tribute to the enhancement of the context of work 
(Borman and Motowidlo 1993). If researchers and 
respondents are inconsistent or unclear on whether 
measurement items are voluntary versus required 
or rewarded versus unrewarded, the measurement 
scales may reflect different constructs from what is 
expected. As the definition of organizational citi- 
zenship behavior evolves with organizational 
changes and research developments, the appropri- 
ate measurement should be matched to the appro- 
priate research task. 


Antecedents and Consequences 
of Organizational Citizenship Behavior 


Several research studies in the past 20 years have 
identified a number of antecedents and conse- 
quences of organizational citizenship behavior. 
Antecedents include personality traits such as con- 
scientiousness, emotional stability and empathy 
(Borman et al. 2001), stressors (Eatough et al. 
2011), attitudes such as commitment (Organ and 
Ryan 1995) and job satisfaction (LePine et al. 
2002), perceptions of fairness (Organ and Ryan 
1995), and supervisor relationships (Podsakoff 
et al. 2000). Other variables such as procedural 
justice climate, service climate, and servant leader- 
ship have also been suggested as antecedents 
(Bambale 2014). Despite the large amount of evi- 
dence for these antecedents, however, Spector and 
Che (2014) found the relationships between these 
antecedents and organizational citizenship behav- 
ior changed depending upon how organizational 
citizenship behavior was measured. When they 
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used an agreement-response scale asking the 
extent to which the individual agrees that the 
individual engaged in the behavior (1 = disagree 
very much to 5 = agree very much), results were 
similar to those found in previous studies. When 
they used a frequency-response scale asking how 
often the individual engaged in the behavior (1 = 
never, 2 = once or twice, 3 = once or twice per 
month, 4 = once or twice per week, and 5 = 
every day), results showed smaller or nonsignif- 
icant correlations. Their findings suggest that the 
measurement challenges mentioned above 
should be carefully considered before designing 
a research study and that organizational citizen- 
ship behavior may be a more complex behavior 
than previously indicated. 

The effects or consequences of organizational 
citizenship behavior have been studied at both the 
individual level and the organization level. Meta- 
analysis results at the individual level indicate 
there are positive relationships between organiza- 
tional citizenship behavior and job performance 
ratings and reward allocation decisions, but nega- 
tive relationships between organizational citizen- 
ship behavior and turnover intentions, actual 
turnover, and employee absenteeism (Podsakoff 
et al. 2009). Continuance commitment and work- 
place social inclusion are also outcomes of orga- 
nizational citizenship behavior (Ma et al. 2016). 

At the organizational level, organizational citi- 
zenship behaviors are positively related to produc- 
tivity, efficiency, profitability, and customer 
satisfaction, but negatively related to costs and 
unit-level turnover (Podsakoff et al. 2009). 
Researchers have also found that organizational cit- 
izenship behaviors are related to performance out- 
come variables such as service response times (Hyatt 
and Ruddy 1997), corporate innovation and strategic 
renewal (Zhang et al. 2008), customer service (Yen 
and Niehoff 2004), profitability (Chuang and Liao 
2010), and return on assets (Chun et al. 2013). 


Organizational Citizenship Behavior 
in Public Administration 


Although organizational citizenship behavior has 
been studied extensively in for-profit 
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organizations and related to effective organiza- 
tional productivity, researchers have also exam- 
ined organizational citizenship behavior in the 
public sector, although the number of studies is 
relatively small compared to the private sector. 
These public sector studies have examined 
change-oriented organizational citizenship 
behavior in public organizations (Vigoda-Gadot 
and Beeri 2011), organizational citizenship 
behavior as predictor of a voluntary military 
career (Annen et al. 2015), and public service 
motivation as a predictor of organizational citi- 
zenship behavior in the public sector (Mostafa 
and Leon-Cazares 2016). Much of the public 
sector research focuses on identifying anteced- 
ents of organizational citizenship behavior, with 
public service motivation being a key variable of 
interest. Researchers have indicated that public 
managers should attempt to encourage organiza- 
tional citizenship behaviors to promote more 
effective organizational operations, suggesting 
that research on organizational citizenship 
behavior in the public sector may increase in the 
near future. 


Conclusion 


Research on organizational citizenship behavior 
has helped redefine the way job performance is 
measured, taking into account the (sometimes) 
unmeasured behaviors necessary to effective 
organizational functioning. Formal performance 
evaluations may not directly measure these 
behaviors, but studies indicate that increased 
organizational citizenship behavior leads to 
increased performance, increased pay, increased 
continuance commitment, and increased social 
inclusion. It also leads to decreases in turnover 
and employee absenteeism. Thus, during the 
hiring process, managers should be aware of 
applicant characteristics that may predict organi- 
zational citizenship behavior such as conscien- 
tiousness, emotional stability, and empathy. 
Managers should also be aware of their own char- 
acteristics or leadership styles in creating an envi- 
ronment that encourages employees to engage in 
organizational citizenship behavior such as 
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exhibiting servant leadership and creating a cli- 
mate that is perceived as fair and just. 


Cross-References 


Absenteeism in Organizations 
Organizational Collaboration 
Organizational Justice 

Organizational Turnover 

Performance Management and Culture 
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Synonyms 


Association; Cooperation; Coordination; 
Exchange; Network; Partnership; Synergy 


Definition 


The act of two or more organizations voluntarily 
working together through a joint combination of 
personnel, resources, and information toward a 
common purpose, mutual benefit, or shared 
objective. 


Introduction 


The demands of the modern public environment 
often require pluralistic solutions. The increasing 
magnitude of public problems may extend these 
demands beyond individual organizations, and 
the programs and services that are designed to 
address such problems frequently compel the 
inclusion of multiple actors. The integration of 
public issues across institutions of various levels 
of government, nonprofit, and private entities has 
produced an atmosphere of cooperative necessity 
toward mutually beneficial outcomes. Organiza- 
tional collaboration represents a means by which 
public organizations may pursue alternative 
options for policy, program, and service delivery 
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that harness the advantages of combined efforts 
and synergistic processes. In this way, organiza- 
tional collaboration brings organizations together 
for a common purpose, utilizing the strengths and 
resources of each other to confront complex soci- 
etal problems in the public realm. 

By definition, organizational collaboration 
involves two or more organizations working in 
coordination through some form of collaborative 
structure that enables the sharing of personnel, 
resources, and information toward a joint objec- 
tive or result. In public administration, the need 
for organizational collaboration has escalated in 
recent years, given the wide expanse of public 
policy areas, the multitudinous nature of public 
issues, and the growing focus on performance 
efficiencies. Nevertheless, organizational collabo- 
ration does not simply happen. Building these 
types of functional relationships among a variety 
of actors entails certain procedures, theories, prac- 
tices, and an understanding of the different com- 
ponents and characteristics that constitute 
organizational collaboration in public administra- 
tion, public policy, and governance. 


Organizational Collaboration 
in the Public Sector 


The ability to organize and manage organizational 
collaborations often relies upon the conditions 
and requirements of the process itself. In particu- 
lar, in the public sector, collaborative management 
involves inherently public procedures and values 
that are exclusive to the operation of organiza- 
tional collaboration among public agencies. Yet, 
the nebulous and pervasive character of modern 
public problems affirms a corresponding pressure 
on public managers to understand and be capable 
of utilizing an array of collaborative remedies 
both within and outside of the public sphere. As 
such, based on definitions and features presented 
by Bingham et al. (2008), the concept of collabo- 
rative public management refers to the coordina- 
tion of reciprocal relationships among various 
organizations that span across sectors and bound- 
aries, seeking bilateral or multilateral solutions for 
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joint actions and ambitions. In this context, the 
exceedingly interrelated nature of public policies 
and programs supports multifaceted approaches 
suitable for engaging and synchronizing a range 
of organizations toward common problems and 
objectives. Thus, organizations must be aware of 
the various qualities of public collaboration in 
order to conduct these types of partnerships. 

First, collaboration may occur both within and 
across organizations and sectors. Multi- 
organizational and multi-sectoral collaborations 
are commonplace among public entities, espe- 
cially among various levels of government. This 
is due in part to the dynamic and overlapping 
tendencies of public problems, which often 
exceed the boundaries and capacities of single 
organizations. Next, collaborations may combine 
similar or dissimilar organizations with shared or 
competing interests and goals. In the contempo- 
rary public setting, the use of private or nonprofit 
organizations for public purposes has emerged as 
a viable alternative in collaboration. However, 
these organizations may possess diverging objec- 
tives and intentions for collaborating. This reiter- 
ates the importance of reciprocity, mutuality, and a 
reconciled cooperation in the administration and 
management of the collaboration. 

Collaboration in the public sector may also 
occur within contentious environments and be 
subject to the scrutiny and participation of the 
citizenry. Public problems entail sensitive themes, 
often embroiling political ideologies and social 
values. What is more, public issues are compli- 
cated and require multiple actors, perspectives, 
and treatments. Invariably, public problems are 
likewise urgent and demand immediate attention, 
raising public awareness and involvement in the 
process. Many types of collaboration stem from a 
need for organizational assistance during emer- 
gencies or disasters, which tend to compound the 
situation. Some level of public participation is 
also expected in collaborations that involve public 
organizations. Ensuring aspects of accountability, 
responsiveness, efficiency, and transparency may 
further add to the collaborative undertaking. 
These characteristics are unique to the public sec- 
tor and may exacerbate differences in purpose 
among inter-sectoral collaborators. 


Organizational Collaboration 


Finally, because of the publicness of organiza- 
tional collaboration in the public sector, these 
types of collaborations will inevitably involve an 
assortment of actors and participants. In addition 
to citizens, collaborations of public organizations 
may also include elected officials, regulatory 
agencies, bureaucratic representatives, adminis- 
trative professionals, and various sorts of advo- 
cacy and interest groups. Collaborating 
organizations must recognize the roles and contri- 
butions of these actors and incorporate amenable 
processes within the collaborative structure to 
accommodate the demands of public procedure. 
Given these qualities, organizational 
collaboration in the public sector is distinct, and 
often this environment has an impact on the needs 
and reasons for collaboration among public 
organizations. 


Initiating Organizational Collaboration 


In the public sector, organizations enter into col- 
laborative relationships for many purposes. Fore- 
most, there exists some need and desire to 
collaborate, an awareness by organizations that 
their interests align with other organizations and 
a potential for shared interest and benefit between 
those organizations. These organizations must 
also be capable and willing to enter into a collab- 
oration and possess some motivation to do 
so. Often, in the public sector, this motivation is 
financial savings and improved efficiency, relat- 
ing to the increasing demands on public organiza- 
tions to provide public services and programs at 
the lowest costs possible. For public organiza- 
tions, collaboration offers a combination of avail- 
able resources, technologies, personnel, and 
information among organizations of a common 
mission, which provides opportunities for econo- 
mies of scale and other mutual advantages. 
Alexander (1995) distinguishes the premises 
and characteristics of interorganizational collabo- 
ration and coordination. By nature, collaboration 
is interactive and involves a certain degree of 
interdependence realized among participating 
organizations. In this fashion, organizational col- 
laboration relies on a basis of inclusiveness, 
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meaning that the foundation for cooperation and 
coordination among organizations depends upon 
the environment and the actions and behaviors of 
other organizations that exist within that environ- 
ment. The purposes for collaboration, then, are 
based on the common needs and wants of organi- 
zations operating within a shared environment, 
providing a reason and necessity for some type 
of exchange. Most importantly, this exchange is 
typically motivated by mutual benefit, the idea 
that collaborating organizations will receive an 
improvement or assistance that will exceed their 
current status of affairs. This often relates to some 
form of economic gain or enhanced organiza- 
tional operation. 

Following these premises, organizational col- 
laboration is initiated by environmental demand, 
which often includes a finite amount of resources 
and a number of organizations competing for 
those resources. The environment then requires 
an organizational response, a notion of contin- 
gency theory, with an organization or organiza- 
tions adapting to the circumstances of the 
environment. This creates both an 
interdependence among organizations as well as 
a symbiotic relationship of common objectives 
and interests. The similarities of organizations 
within a shared environment support a motivation 
for collaboration. However, collaboration entails 
transaction, referring to the organization’s will- 
ingness and capacity to concede resources with 
the presumption of attaining access to other 
resources. Transaction costs relate to the associ- 
ated effects, duties, and commitments that occur 
in the action of collaboration. The nature of these 
transactions generally depends upon the demands 
of the environment and the collective needs of the 
organizations, which contribute to different forms 
and types of collaboration. 


Organizational Collaboration: 
A Typology 


Alter and Hage (1993) offer a typology describing 
the range of organizational collaborations, involv- 
ing alternative varieties of linking mechanisms in 
cooperative endeavors among organizations that 
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fluctuate in levels of formality, purpose, and struc- 
ture. Hence, organizations pursue collaboration in 
different forms, reflecting the needs and extent of 
the collaboration and the reasons or goals for 
establishing the collaboration. Most often, collab- 
oration between organizations originates from a 
common need and a perception of benefit by all 
entities participating in the collaboration. Once a 
potential for collaboration is identified, the need 
for the collaboration often dictates the nature and 
scale of the collaboration. Needs may vary from 
an intermittent, short-term, obligatory, or informal 
agreement to a more structured, confederated, 
long-term, joint entity or consolidation. Organiza- 
tional collaborations, then, may range from 
relationships of limited, moderate, or high 
cooperation. 

Within this typology, organizations may enter 
into more limited collaborations, such as limited- 
liability agreements or informal pledges or partner- 
ships, in which participating organizations main- 
tain a degree of autonomy yet exchange or pool 
general resources for mutual use and advantage. In 
these types of collaborations, organizations may 
share information or technology, assist each other 
during emergencies or catastrophic events, or lend 
equipment or other resources, mostly on a part-time 
or short-term basis. These collaborations are con- 
sidered a more informal type of organizational 
interaction, with participating organizations con- 
tinuing to make self-interested decisions and pur- 
suing individual operations. 

Moderate collaboration involves a_ higher 
degree of cooperation and interchange among 
participating organizations, with a more long- 
term and exact time frame. At a moderate level 
of collaboration, organizations demonstrate a 
more formalized basis for partnership, developing 
from a shared objective or bond that requires a 
stronger unit of connection. In these types of 
collaboration, organizations seek a more specific 
purpose and means of exchange with some sort of 
formal mechanism, such as a contract, that defines 
the methods and character of the relationship. As 
such, moderate organizational collaborations 
include contracted services, joint purchasing of 
equipment or use of personnel/resources, and con- 
sortiums for expanding the scope of services or 
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leveraging political or policy interests. While 
organizations in moderate collaborations maintain 
some autonomy, the basis of exchange is more 
distinct and established as opposed to limited 
types of collaboration. 

High or broad collaboration represents the 
most formalized type of organizational collabora- 
tion. In these types of collaborations, participating 
organizations often create a separate entity or 
structure to enact the exchange, comprising a 
high level of formality and long-term commit- 
ment. Broad collaborations may include joint ven- 
tures or federations that involve a conglomeration 
of specific resources and coproduction among 
participating organizations. At this level of col- 
laboration, organizations relinquish a consider- 
able proportion of autonomy and act together in 
a mutual manner of operation. 


Implementing Organizational 
Collaboration 


Following the initial necessity or circumstance 
that prompts organizations to pursue or engage 
in collaborative endeavors, the collaboration 
must be properly enacted. Thomson and Perry 
(2006) indicate several key dimensions toward 
collaborative action, which portray various com- 
ponents and stipulations of functional collabora- 
tion. In this regard, collaborations require some 
form of structure. The governance of collabora- 
tion refers to the acknowledgment and acceptance 
by collaborative parties of joint decision-making 
processes. This involves a balancing of interests, 
with recognition of negotiation and compromise 
and a commitment to collective responsibility. 
Collaborations also need administration to ensure 
correct operation. The inherent multiplicity of 
collaboration often demands administrative 
approaches beyond the traditional scope, placing 
emphasis on interdependency and the willingness 
to support agreement and unity among collaborat- 
ing organizations. A critical part of the adminis- 
tration of collaboration is managing the different 
relationships within the collaborative structure to 
secure a fundamental level of coordination in 
implementation. 


Organizational Collaboration 


As organizations involved in collaboration 
maintain some degree of autonomy, self-interests 
may conflict with collective interests. Correspond- 
ingly, the interests of the collaboration may contrast 
with the interests of one or more of the individual 
collaborators. These situations often create prob- 
lems of control, and collaborating entities may vie 
for more command over their own interests. As a 
result, collaborators must find ways to reconcile 
individual interests with the purposes and functions 
of the collective. In other words, there should be an 
expectation of mutuality, meaning a sharing of 
benefits and interests as well as accountability and 
risk. This also encompasses a factor of reciprocity, 
which involves a level of trust among collaborating 
organizations. In essence, there must be an expec- 
tation of fairness and equity among collaborators 
and a confidence in the compliance and dedication 
of all members to the collaboration. Therefore, the 
successful enactment of collaborative enterprise 
generally relies upon the identification and appli- 
cation of the appropriate approaches to managing 
the collaboration. 


Managing Organizational Collaboration 


The management of collaboration can be compli- 
cated, given the interrelated nature of cooperation 
and the hosts of complexities abound for public 
agencies. From a public management perspective, 
organizational collaborations are differentiated 
from other internal or hierarchical forms of 
intergovernmental relations, substantiating an 
alternative approach to proper management and 
understanding. Agranoff and McGuire (2003) 
suggest that the need and structure of the collab- 
oration will have important roles in managing it, 
expressly referring to the degree of formality 
established through the linking mechanism. This 
also involves the directional affiliation of the 
collaboration, being either through horizontal or 
vertical relations. Horizontal collaborative man- 
agement comprises interactions with organiza- 
tions of the equivalent governmental level or 
across sectors such as nonprofits or private busi- 
nesses. These horizontal types of collaboration 
may be described as networks. Within networks, 
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a nonhierarchical relationship is established 
between collaborating organizations. These net- 
works may assume various categorizations, rang- 
ing from informational/developmental networks 
that rely mostly on an exchange of solutions 
with implementation left to the individual agen- 
cies to more action-based networks wherein col- 
laborative and interagency decisions and 
operations are realized. 

In comparison, vertical organizational collab- 
orations represent associations among differing 
levels of government, also referred to as intergov- 
ernmental management. In these types of relation- 
ships, transactions occur between national and 
local governments, which include intersecting 
policy and program areas that traverse govern- 
mental boundaries. Management in intergovern- 
mental collaborations may involve elected 
officials in addition to organizational administra- 
tors, and the related differences in scope and func- 
tion among collaborating entities may likewise 
add to management operations. In general, inter- 
governmental collaborations comprise actions 
such as financial funding, regulatory directives, 
and devolved programs and responsibilities. 
However, many vertical types of organizational 
collaboration now encompass auxiliary horizontal 
collaborations as well, alluding to the increasingly 
interconnected and expansive reach of modern 
public problems and service delivery. 

Regarding the necessary skills of collaborative 
management, Agranoff and McGuire (2001) iden- 
tify four classifications of collaborative manager 
behaviors: activation, framing, mobilizing, and 
synthesizing. Activation involves the coordina- 
tion of personnel, expertise/knowledge, and 
resources needed for the collaboration. This 
relates to the structural composition of the collab- 
oration, engaging participants, delegating duties 
and tasks, and assigning appropriate roles. In 
framing, managers enforce and maintain the mis- 
sion and focus of the collaboration. Because col- 
laborative actions incorporate a number of 
participants and, in some cases, conflicting orga- 
nizational objectives, framing is a method by 
which managers attempt to forge connectivity 
and joint purposes through the support of mutual 
decision-making processes, contribution, and 
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agreement. Mobilizing is an aggregated approach, 
initiating the movement of the whole collabora- 
tion toward a common end. Managers must con- 
tinue to formulate strategic visions and coalitions 
within and among collaborating partners, which 
also entails leadership and motivational compo- 
nents. Finally, synthesizing refers to the fusion of 
the organizational collaboration, solidifying a 
shared outlook and functional exchange within 
the collaboration. In synthesizing, managers 
actively resolve contrasts among participants, 
establishing bases of trust and cooperation and 
addressing potential obstacles to collaboration. 
While distinguishable, these management behav- 
iors may be needed simultaneously in most orga- 
nizational collaborations, particularly as the forms 
and adaptations of collaboration for public orga- 
nizations continue to modify and progress. 


Organizational Collaboration: Evolving 
Forms and Constructs 


In their groundbreaking book Reinventing Gov- 
ernment, Osborne and Gaebler (1992) discuss the 
potential for government to move beyond tradi- 
tional paradigms of operation and service deliv- 
ery, exploring opportunities and alternatives 
toward improved governance with a focus on 
entrepreneurship, competition, decentralization, 
and market-based approaches. A main premise 1s 
the ability of public organizations to utilize vari- 
ous techniques of innovation and enterprise to 
transform the reactive and cumbersome character- 
istics of government, instead seeking a more 
anticipatory and progressive form of public ven- 
ture that incorporates customer needs, mission- 
driven results, and performance-based outcomes. 
In effect, government organizations can benefit 
from proven principles of the private sector, 
which include an emphasis on efficiency and 
inciting inventive options for achieving optimal 
organizational outputs. The implications of these 
constructs are widespread throughout the public 
realm, invoking a reassessment of current proce- 
dures and ushering in a new era of government 
accountability and performance-oriented actions. 
Within this scope, organizational collaboration 
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represents a possible element of the reinventing 
government and new public management move- 
ments, offering prospective cost savings and 
pioneering tactics for enhanced operations of pub- 
lic organizations. 

Of mention is the use of cross-sector coopera- 
tion, pursuing collaborative organizational partner- 
ships that extend beyond the public sector. Bryson 
and Crosby (2008) assert that cross-sector collabo- 
rations are emblematic of the evolving atmosphere 
of public organizations, as the number and span of 
functions assigned to modern organizations invari- 
ably overlap into a variety of sectors. These forms 
of collaborative partnerships include organizations 
from government as well as nonprofits, businesses, 
and other community-based organizations and enti- 
ties. Cross-sector collaborations are generally initi- 
ated by the common catalysts of collaborative 
action, such as restricted resources and organiza- 
tional needs. Cross-sector collaborations also indi- 
cate the increasing complexity of public problems 
and service provision, referring to the growing 
magnitude of societal issues and the limited capa- 
bility of public sector organizations to address such 
challenges in a unilateral manner. An inherent 
obstacle for enterprises of this type is the 
contrasting missions of the various sectors. 
Accordingly, these forms of organizational collab- 
oration require robust linking mechanisms that 
clearly enumerate the purpose for cooperation, a 
structure of formation, and a bonding agreement 
among all parties. Moreover, the related success of 
cross-sector collaborations depends on the func- 
tionality of the linkage, involving aspects of both 
formal and informal leadership and sponsorship, an 
understanding of legitimacy and accountability, 
and a continuous process of reciprocation through 
trust and conflict management. 

In the context of cross-sector collaborations, or 
any form of interorganizational collaboration, the 
issue of boundary management epitomizes the mul- 
titude of impediments toward successful organiza- 
tional cooperation. Kettl (2006) contends that the 
need and pressure to collaborate are often driving 
forces for public organizations to enter into such 
partnerships. However, the imperative to collabo- 
rate likewise involves the acknowledgement of 
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organizational boundaries, defining the scope, abil- 
ity, and extent of organizational operations, which 
impact the possibility of collaborating organiza- 
tions to recognize boundary limitations and to over- 
come the intrinsic separations that boundaries often 
create. Simply put, collaboration necessitates a 
common and shared objective, which often con- 
flicts with the established boundaries of individual 
organizations. 

In particular, specific boundaries may compli- 
cate the approach to collaboration. The mission of 
organizations is a distinct boundary, providing a 
reason for organizational existence. Collaboration 
compels an expansion of mission and the need to 
work together toward joint purposes. The scarcity 
of resources among all organizations generates a 
protective boundary mentality. Organizations must 
be capable of relinquishing the boundaries of 
resources and commit to the collective need of the 
collaboration. The overall capacity of organizations 
to manage both internal affairs and collaborative 
interactions may strain boundaries. Limitations of 
capacity are often reasons for initiating the collab- 
oration, but may also present further difficulties 
within the collaboration itself: Responsibility deter- 
mines the boundaries of what an organization does 
or does not do, which firmly encapsulates the extent 
of organizational liability. In any form of collabo- 
ration, shared responsibility produces the potential 
for power struggles and disparate effort. The 
boundary of accountability is an essential stipula- 
tion for any collaborative endeavor. Given the mul- 
tiple levels, sectors, and stakeholders involved in 
public organizational collaborations, accountabil- 
ity may be problematic especially when problems 
arise. In sum, collaboration in any form requires an 
integration of boundaries, which is generally coun- 
terintuitive for most organizations, and collabora- 
tors must be cognizant of the role of boundaries and 
the need for yielding to a mutual and 
cooperative goal. 


Conclusion 


Understanding organizational collaboration in 
public administration and policy is an ongoing 
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process, embodying the many characteristics 
and dynamics of these types of cooperative 
arrangements among public organizations. Orga- 
nizational collaboration in the public sector has 
unique qualities, and public entities may enter 
into collaborations for a number of reasons. The 
varied purposes and contexts of organizations 
may incite challenges to successful collabora- 
tion. This is most notable in the public realm, 
comprising an array of competing ideals, values, 
stakeholders, and objectives. The operating envi- 
ronment of organizations may influence the 
needs and premises of collaboration, which 
lends to a basis for interdependency and coordi- 
nation among collaborating partners. In these 
relationships, organizations must find common 
ground and acknowledge the various costs and 
obligations involved with collaborative enter- 
prise. In addition, organizational collaborations 
may be substantiated through a range of linkages 
and affiliations that demarcate the term and for- 
mality of cooperation. Establishing a basis for 
exchange will determine the breadth and struc- 
ture of the collaborative relationship, which may 
be limited to informal interactions of agreement 
and assistance or may create highly formalized 
conglomerations requiring intense commitment 
and mutuality. 

Once initiated, organizational collaborations 
require proper implementation and management. 
Structural designs for collaboration need admin- 
istration and governance, reconciling competing 
interests and developing a sentiment of shared 
accountability and trust. Managing collaborative 
endeavors introduces several undertakings for 
public managers, identifying the differing appli- 
cations of vertical and horizontal transactions 
and maintaining a collective momentum among 
participants. Furthermore, recognizing the forms 
and constructs of collaboration helps organiza- 
tions select the most viable and useful options 
and promotes awareness of the evolving 
demands and manifestations of the modern col- 
laborative environment. Thus, organizational 
collaboration is an important practice in public 
administration, public policy, and governance, 
and attention to the changing landscape of actors 
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and boundaries may improve the likelihood of 
collaborative outcomes and success. 
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Synonyms 


Communication barriers; Communication models 


Introduction 


This chapter provides a brief overview of organi- 
zational communications. The chapter is struc- 
tured such that the first section clarifies the 
definition and purpose of organizational commu- 
nication. Then the discussion focuses on the dif- 
ferent types of communication. This is followed 
by an overview of the patterns of communication 
and then focuses on the barriers to communication 
followed by the models of communication. The 
chapter considers the issue of miscommunication 
in cultural exchanges and concludes with a dis- 
cussion relating communication to the process of 
negotiation. 


Defining Communication and the 
Purpose of Communication 


Organizational communication is an essential ele- 
ment of any organization. To understand organi- 
zational communication, we must first develop an 
understanding of the organization itself. An orga- 
nization in the classical definition provided by 
Robert Coase (1937) is an entity that seeks to 
“maximize shareholder’s wealth.” Later defini- 
tions of an organization can be categorized into 
four schools of thought: the general, the eco- 
nomic, organizational behavior, and organiza- 
tional psychology. Each defines an organization 
slightly differently because of its underlying onto- 
logical world view. Regardless of which perspec- 
tive is taken in defining an organization, there are 
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certain similarities, 1.e., organizations are com- 
prised of a collection of people, who work toward 
a defined goal, within an environment that allows 
them to work efficiently, and generate a surplus 
(be it of value, money, product, market share, 
etc.). Others have taken a more normative view 
and see organizations as an amalgam of three 
things: the structure, the goal, and the people 
(Wrench 2013). 

Organizational communication arises in 
“social collectives in which people develop ritu- 
alized patterns of interactions to coordinate their 
activities and efforts in the ongoing accomplish- 
ment of personal and group goals” (Kreps 1986). 
Organizational communication is the building 
block of collectives that use communication to 
formulate their goals, keep track of their progress, 
and solve their problems. This happens to be a 
purely introspective of view of communication. 
Conversely, various organizational members 
interact with the outside environment. Organiza- 
tions with open boundaries interact more freely 
and are more likely to adapt to change. Organiza- 
tions with closed boundaries tend to insulate 
themselves from the environment and are less 
likely to be aware of developments in the general 
environment. Openly bounded organizations 
receive input from the environment in the form 
of material, manpower, finances, and information. 


Types of Communication 


All communication that exists in an organizational 
setting can be divided into two categories, exter- 
nal and internal communications. External com- 
munication concerns the communication that an 
organization has with its customers, clients, pub- 
lic, concerned government agencies, and the like. 
Internal communication occurs within an organi- 
zation and uses either the formal channel or the 
informal channel for its purpose. The flow of 
information within the formal channel may be 
upward, downward, horizontal, or diagonal. The 
informal channel relies solely on the grapevine 
(Johnson et al. 1994). 

External communication is used by organiza- 
tions to maintain external relationships with 
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stockholders, suppliers, and government agen- 
cies. Internal communication is an essential fea- 
ture of an organization’s administrative structure. 
Contemporary literature suggests that the human 
resource department plays an important role in 
maintaining internal communication. Internal 
communication is used for disseminating infor- 
mation within an organization, for communicat- 
ing goals and objectives, for motivation or 
reprimands, etc. It is important that internal com- 
munication remains inclusive and honest. 

The direction of communication in autocratic 
organizations tends to be unidirectional 
(Mahmood et al. 2012). However, in modern 
organizations such communication is useful 
solely for sharing information. Downward com- 
munication implies a downward flow of informa- 
tion from the top of the organization toward its 
bottom. Such communication not only recognizes 
the hierarchical structure of the organization but 
also acknowledges the assumption that those in 
positions of power can direct others to do their 
bidding. Downward communication is strongly 
complemented by upward communication, 
without which it is nothing but a renaming of 
unidirectional communication. Upward commu- 
nication is maintained from the lower-level 
employees of an organization toward the higher- 
ups. This type of communication provides a chan- 
nel for employees to share their opinions, sugges- 
tions, complaints, and redress their grievances. 
Although upward communication has its benefits, 
it may create ego problems to those in higher 
positions or it may be used for needless criticism 
of policies by disgruntled employees. 

Horizontal or lateral communication involves 
interactions among peer groups or between 
departments. This type of communication is used 
for problem solving, idea sharing, and other mun- 
dane exchanges involving functional activities. 
Diagonal communication is a combination of the 
upward, downward, and horizontal communica- 
tions. It motivates employees and creates a sense 
of belonging and involvement within the 
employees. Care needs to be exercised so that 
such communication remains relevant and does 
not degenerate to a useless crisscrossing of infor- 
mation within the organization. 
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Organizations are structured in many ways, 
primarily tall hierarchies or flat hierarchies. Com- 
munication is more difficult in taller hierarchical 
structures. Typically, organizational life is rife 
with communications flowing through two differ- 
ent media, i.e., the formal and the informal 
(Lammers and Barbour 2006). Formal communi- 
cation within organizations tends to be deliberate 
and slow. Informal communication is quick and 
up-to-date. Both formal and informal communi- 
cations may take the form of verbal and written 
modes for their purpose. Internal informal com- 
munication within large organizations where 
pockets of people work closely together may 
give rise to grapevines, unofficial or informal 
channels of communication beyond the control 
of the organization. 

There are four types of the grapevine: single- 
strand chain, gossip chain, probability chain, and 
cluster chain (Burke and Wise 2003). In the 
single-strand chain information moves linearly 
and slowly from one person to another. In the 
gossip chain, an individual goes around commu- 
nicating the message or information that she/he 
possesses and considers important enough to 
share with a few chosen others. The probability 
chain is like the gossip chain but differs in that the 
message is shared indiscriminately within the 
organization. Generally, the message passed 
through the probability chain may be interesting 
but not important. Finally, the cluster chain 
involves one person sharing information with 
their peer group and then the same information 
being relayed to another group by one or a few 
members of the first group. 

Grapevine communication is beneficial in that 
it fosters the formation of strong bonds between 
peers and provides a channel to vent and share 
frustrations thereby reducing emotional out- 
bursts and reactions. It is fast and supplements 
formal channels; it provides informal feedback 
on the changes contemplated by management. 
Alternatively, the grapevine if left to grow 
unchecked could prove detrimental to the health 
of an organization. Out of control grapevines 
tend to exaggerate or distort content and spread 
gossip unnecessarily. Additionally, these can 
be used for character assassinations or 
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vilification of individuals. It is important to note 
that grapevines cannot be eliminated but may be 
moderated. 


Patterns of Communication 


There are some common patterns of communica- 
tion that are popular in mainstream communica- 
tion studies, including the circle, chain, Y, and 
wheel (Leavitt 1951): 


(a) Circle pattern: The circle pattern consists of a 
sender who is the group leader. The sender 
gives a message to the group member adjacent 
to them who in turn forwards the message to 
the next group member and so on. No group 
member can receive the sender’s message 
directly except for those adjacent to him or 
her. In a circle pattern the communication 
travels to each member of the group but 
takes time. As the pattern is a closed-loop, 
the sender can determine if the last member 
received the information. 

(b) Chain pattern: The chain pattern is like the 
circle pattern except that it does not loop. This 
implies that the sender can send the message 
but has no way to verify if the last member has 
received the information. 

(c) The “Y” pattern: The Y pattern is a combina- 
tion of chain patterns such that a central leader 
controls the three prongs of the Y shape. Each 
of the three groups can communicate with 
each other only through the leader. Thus, com- 
munication under the Y pattern is more com- 
plicated than the circle and chain pattern. 

(d) Wheel pattern: The wheel pattern is a combi- 
nation pattern, consisting of a mix of the circle 
and the Y. In this pattern, the leader remains at 
the center of the wheel, while the members 
exist on the spokes. The wheel is a superior 
pattern as each member can talk directly to the 
leader. However, the disadvantage is that not 
all members can speak to each other. That is, 
only those members that are nearby to each 
other can share messages. It could be argued 
that the members on the spokes of the wheel 
are like a circular chain minus the leader. 
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Barriers to Communication 


Barriers to communication identify factors that 
interrupt the free flow of information being 
exchanged between parties and the reciprocal 
feedback that arises as its consequence. Failed 
communication results in misunderstanding, irrel- 
evant responses, and undesirable reactions. These 
result in the loss of time, resources, and material. 
Barriers to communication range from the simple 
distraction to more complicated psychological 
factors. The consequences range from a simple 
communication gap to a complete breakdown of 
communication. It is easier to repair a communi- 
cation gap but difficult to recover from a commu- 
nication breakdown. 

Literature has identified several barriers to 
communication, including physical environmen- 
tal barriers, barriers of medium, semantic barriers, 
cultural barriers, psychological or attitudinal bar- 
riers, and barriers caused by varying perceptions 
of reality (Eisenberg 2010): 


(a) Physical Environmental Barriers: These are 
caused by several factors, such as time, 
space, place, and medium. Time can be a 
barrier when a slower channel of communica- 
tion 1s selected in relation to the time avail- 
able. Space becomes a barrier when the 
communicating parties remain at a physically 
inappropriate distance than what is required 
by the situation. Place is a barrier when an 
inappropriate venue is selected. Places that 
should be avoided to foster better communi- 
cation are those that are overcrowded, ill-lit, 
ill-ventilated, insecure, etc. Medium refers to 
the choice of method used for communication. 
Choosing the wrong medium in each situation 
may violate the norm and further contribute to 
time delays in a communication. 

(b) Semantic Barriers: These refer to the different 
meanings associated with a word or differ- 
ences in the vocabulary used by the commu- 
nicating parties. Semantic barriers may also 
exist because of the limited vocabulary used 
by one party. 

(c) Cultural Barriers: These arise because of the 
existence of cultural diversity and new norms. 
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Things that may be appropriate to say or 
do in one culture may turn out to be unaccept- 
able in another. This may lead one party to 
take offense and limit the effectiveness of 
communication. 

(d) Psychological or Attitudinal Barriers: These 
refer to the barriers to communication arising 
from the psychological condition of the 
parties involved or the attitude they hold 
toward each other. 

(e) Perception of Reality Barriers: These are the 
barriers that arise because of the varied levels 
of understanding and perception of an issue by 
the parties involved in a communication event 


(Ibid.). 


Models of Communication 


There are several models of communication used 
to understand the communications process. This 
section will briefly discuss some of the more prev- 
alent models in organizational communications 
literature: 


(a) Fisher’s Model (Fisher and Ellis 1980): Builds 
on the decision-making model of John 
Dewey. Fisher observed that group interac- 
tions change variously as groups move toward 
forming decisions. Fisher’s model captures 
the stages that interacting partners go through 
while engaged in a decision process. These 
include orientation, conflict, emergence, and 
reinforcement. 

(b) Poole’s Model (Poole and Baldwin 1996): Is a 
descriptive system for studying multiple con- 
tingency variables and consists of 36 clusters 
for coding group communications and four 
cluster sets such as proposal growth, conflict, 
socio-emotional interests, and expression of 
uncertainty. Pool argued that it is difficult to 
predict the stages during a communication; 
thus he puts forward four tracks that may be 
used to interpret the communication style 
used during an interaction. The four tracks 
include task track, relation track, topic track, 
and break points. 
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(c) Tubbs’ Model (Tubbs 1995): Is based on four 
stages that a group undergoes when reaching a 
decision. These are: orientation, conflict, con- 
sensus, and closure. 

(d) De Fleur’s Model (De Fleur and Larsen 
1958): De Fleur’s model of communication 
is an expanded version of the Shannon and 
Weaver model, which he combines with 
Westley and Maclean’s model. Shannon and 
Weaver’s model is a one-way communication 
model that explains the role of noise in a 
communication process. De Fleur extends 
Shannon and Weaver’s model by adding the 
element of mass media. Westley and 
Maclean’s model is a two-way model that 
introduces the element of linear feedback. 
De Fleur combines both these models to 
develop a model of a mass communication 
system. 


Miscommunication in Cultural 
Exchanges 


Culture is at the heart of all human interactions. 
Cultural dynamics includes shared meanings, 
norms, values, attitudes, and beliefs. These for- 
mulate a shared system of making sense of the 
world around us and allow us to pass our under- 
standing of the world to succeeding genera- 
tions. Cultural groups share some form of 
identity; this may include religion, race, geo- 
graphic origins, ethnicity, etc. Culture also 
influences the way we speak and behave, both 
of which affect organizational communications. 
Literature on organizational culture agrees that 
cross-cultural communications is more difficult 
than communications that arise within a single 
culture. 

Barna (1998) identifies six sources of miscom- 
munication in cross-cultural exchanges: 


(a) Assumptions of similarities: Refers to the ten- 
dency to view our own actions as universally 
accepted rules of behavior. Anyone who acts 
differently is thought of negatively. 

(b) Language differences: Refers to the miscom- 
munications that arise because of different 
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languages being spoken by the parties 
involved. At times the same language 
may give rise to issues as the contextual 
meaning of words may differ from region to 
region. 

(c) Nonverbal misinterpretations: Refers to our 
way of dress, use of space, orientation 
toward time, way to making physical con- 
tact, eye contact, etc. and how that influ- 
ences the way a communications process 
progresses. 

(d) Preconceptions and stereotypes: Refers to the 

preconceived ideas that we hold about other 

cultural groups. Communications would be 
different depending on the nature of the ste- 
reotype we hold about the group. 

Tendency to evaluate: Refers to our tendency 

to evaluate others behavior from our own 

cultural vantage point. 

(f) High anxiety: Refers to a heightened sense of 
anxiety experienced during an interaction 
between members of different cultures. This 
is often caused by a heightened need to not 
cause offense during a conversation or 
interaction. 


(e 


—_ 


Communication and Negotiations 


Organizational communication often includes an 
element of negotiation. A key concern during a 
negotiation is the idea of “saving face.” This 
includes saving the face of self and a concern for 
saving the face of the other. People from different 
cultures hold different concerns during a negotia- 
tion. Those belonging to a collectivist culture tend 
to avoid or integrate conflict. Those from individ- 
ualistic cultures tend to dominate during negotia- 
tions. Another factor in negotiation is societal 
status, which gives rise to power. Members of 
collectivist cultures are born into certain status 
quo, and therefore their individuality is not a 
concern during the negotiation process. Those 
belonging to individualistic cultures hold their 
individuality more dearly. 

Members of collectivist cultures maintain 
face for the sake of society, while members of 
individualistic cultures save face to preserve or 
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maintain one’s own face. These dimensions give 
rise to five types of conflict styles (Rahim 1983): 
dominating, avoiding, obliging, compromising, 
and integrating: 


(a) Domination: is an individualistic approach to 
making decision by dominating or controlling 

(b) Avoiding: a collectivist approach of staying 
away from the conflict 

(c) Obliging: a collectivist approach of giving up 

(d) Compromising: an individualistic approach to 
negotiate to come to an agreement 

(e) Integrating: an individualistic approach to 
work together to read an agreement 


Conclusion 


This chapter presents a short introduction to com- 
munication and the various issues associated with 
it at the level of an organization. It demonstrates 
the multitude of factors that influence both the 
sending and receiving of information. 
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Synonyms 


Management control 


Definition 


Organizational control refers to processes by 
which agents are able to establish and maintain 
control over an organization. It comprises the 
strategic planning process as well as methods 
and devices that make other agents’ behaviors 
consistent with objectives. 

Historically, managers have been considered 
to be the trustees of organizational control. How- 
ever, in this paper, it is argued that managers are 
not alone in the quest for control (Child 2005; 
Deetz 1992) and that organizational control is 
both a source of power and of power struggles in 
contemporary organizations. 

Consequently, it is argued that organizational 
control is a social construction and that it is best 
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defined in the following terms: a set of practices of 
integration that regulates social activities (human 
work) in a social system (organization) that it is 
both the process and the result of elements that 
support and constrain its constitution (Briand 
2001, 2004). 


Introduction 


This paper presents the origins and substance of 
organizational control in large American organi- 
zations. It is structured as follows: the rise of 
organizational control, its limits and attempts to 
renew it, and to conclude a proposal for its 
reconceptualization. 


The Rise of Organizational Control 


Organizational control was born from the need to 
apprehend complexity (Kaplan 1984; Chandler 
1977). Its ability to organize space and time 
through indirect supervision provided the poten- 
tial for its development. In addition, organiza- 
tional control has helped to create effective 
routines to deal repeatedly with a changing 
world (Coriat and Weinstein 1995) by its capabil- 
ity to organize time through standard costs, 
accounting cycle, budget cycle, etc. (Kaplan 
1984). 

Organizational control refers to the “fact for 
leaders to master the organization they manage 
and it is achieved by orienting the actions of 
those to whom they delegate autonomy and the 
responsibility of directing staff’ (free translation, 
Bouquin 1994). Organizational control is a per- 
manent activity that acts before, during, and after 
the action. It is made up of processes, devices, and 
information systems which guide the actions and 
behaviors in order to make them consistent with 
long- and medium-term objectives. Its purpose is 
to organize resources, to identify the sources, and 
to measure an _ organization’s performance 
(Bouquin 1994). 

It is Robert N. Anthony who is credited for the 
conceptualization of organizational control that 
resulted from the economic development 
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movement of organizations: a development to 
which organizational control has contributed 
(Bouquin 1994). 

For Anthony (1965, 1988), an organization is a 
group of people working on one or a few goals 
regardless of the organization’s orientation (profit 
oriented or nonprofit oriented). When the mate- 
rial, financial, and energy resources are combined 
with human labor, the organization is an “eco- 
nomic enterprise,” and organizational control 
becomes a steering, coordination, and monitoring 
system that ensures the smooth integration of all 
the organization’s resources. 

Anthony’s general framework is made up of 
three essential elements: (1) the notion that objec- 
tives or goals are decided, (2) the idea that human 
implements activities to achieve the goals, and 
(3), ultimately, that to achieve goals people must 
work together. 

Accordingly, organizational control consists 
of: 


1. Nonsystematic activities of strategic planning 
to define goals. These activities are performed 
by leaders able to measure the threats and 
to seize the opportunities of the external 
environment. 

2. Systematic coordination and monitoring activ- 
ities, to help leaders decide decision which 
activities to implement, to help communicate 
strategies and tasks, to ensure optimal combi- 
nation “task/person,” to motivate people, and 
to assess the individual and collective perfor- 
mance to take corrective action as necessary. 


Organizational control is based on a hierarchi- 
cal structure, composed of responsibility centers 
(profit, cost, revenue, or investment centers), 
which help leaders allocate the resources for 
each activities; it also relies on a centralized and 
unified accounting system which supports the 
leaders in their coordination and monitoring 
activities. 

Organizational control as defined by Anthony 
is a process in which leaders determine goals and 
objectives, middle managers are professionals 
who can make decisions related to their fields of 
expertise, while staff carries out activities to 
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achieve the goals. An organization, according to 
this perspective, presupposes a stable definition of 
the roles and responsibilities of all agents, as well 
as a Structure and management practices to ensure 
the integration of individual activities in an 
orderly and conflict-free collective action. 

Organizational control illustrates the manage- 
rial takeover over the organization, and it signals 
the expansion of the accounting sphere over social 
relations. It reveals the emergence of a “social 
order project” based on neoclassic economic 
theory, scientific management (Taylor 1912), nor- 
mative principles of administration (Fayol 1917), 
and “attention-directing,” “scorekeeping,” and 
“problem-solving” operating modes (Burchell 
et al. 1980). 

Although organizational control appears to be 
highly technical and instrumental at first glance, it 
is in fact a rather sociological endeavor because it 
aims at controlling behaviors (Malo and Mathé 
1998): “In the broad sense control has the purpose 
of conforming behavior of some person or thing to 
a desired state of affairs” (Anthony 1988). 


The Limits of Organizational Control 


Born with the need to manage complexity, orga- 
nizational control has faced many limits in the last 
decades as put by sociologists and organizational 
theorists: the indeterminacy of human conduct 
(Crozier and Friedberg 1977; March 1991; 
Friedberg 1993), the politicization of the decision 
process (Mintzberg et al. 1976; March 1991), the 
weakening of formal rationality in favor of multi- 
ple rationalities (Sfez 1984), the complexification 
of behaviors in a context of collective action 
(Olson 1978; Reynaud 1989), the multiplication 
of modes of regulation of human activity 
(Friedberg 1993; Thévenot 1993), and the histo- 
ricity and the permeability of structures (Morin 
1986). 

In addition, the contemporary business envi- 
ronment has become unstable, hostile, complex, 
and diverse. The environment is nowadays said to 
call for processes of control that gives more power 
and trust to the middle managers and workers 
(Malo and Mathé 1998). Moreover, the rise of an 
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economic and industrial system that focuses on 
the production and utilization of information — the 
“knowledge economy” (Castells 2001) — requires 
that organizations rely on the autonomy and judg- 
ment of their employees. 

Traditional organizational control systems 
have become inadequate and irrelevant 
(Alvesson 2004). The foundations of organiza- 
tional control are challenged, while the 
accounting-based control processes that stan- 
dardize and normalize are deemed inadequate to 
support strategic direction and decision-making, 
management of resources, and ongoing adapta- 
tion of organizations. 


Renewing Control 


It is in this context that the need for new forms 
of control has emerged (Nixon and Burns 2005) 
and that organizational control has migrated 
to the realm of values, beliefs, and identities 
(Alvesson 1993; Casey 1999; Alvesson and Rob- 
ertson 2006). What comes to mind in particular 
are Simons’ (1994, 1995) “belief systems,” 
“boundary systems,” and “interactive control 
systems” that compensate for the insufficiencies 
of diagnosis control systems in reconciling 
workers’ need for autonomy and the control 
requirements of the dominant actors. Other 
examples are: 


1. “Intangible controls” to manage “trust, loyalty, 
and commitment.” Specifically, corporate 
codes (codes of ethics, codes of conduct, and 
codes of practice, Clarkson and Deck 1993) all 
express a specific approach to control of 
behaviors: codes of ethics clarify the organiza- 
tion’s moral values and rely on self-control, 
codes of conduct provide a list of mandatory 
rules and prohibitions and are based on 
imposed control, and codes of practice refer 
to organization’s values in generally accepted 
behaviors, and they are based on a hybrid con- 
trol formula distinguished by an “act and dis- 
close” approach (“use your best judgment but 
let us know what you are doing”) as well as by 
a “seek advice” approach (“seek approval 
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before acting”). A study of the content of cor- 
porate codes reveals that organizations usually 
borrow from these three code forms (SCMAC 
1997). 

2. Neo-bureaucratic project management meth- 
odologies in team-based organizations 
(Briand and Hodgson 2015; Hodgson and Bri- 
and 2013). 

3. Interorganizational modes of control to over- 
come firm boundaries in network and value- 
chain settings (Araujo et al. 2003; Marchington 
and Vincent 2004). 


In a general sense, all of these innovations 
signal an effort to renew control without, how- 
ever, breaking away from normative control. 


Conclusion: Reconceptualizing 
Organizational Control 


The content and forms and organizational control 
processes depend on their ability to ensure inte- 
gration and it is this ability - or lack of it - that 
explains organizational control reproduction or 
transmutation. For this reason, it is suggested 
that the analysis of organizational control must 
take new paths. 

It is suggested that in late modernity (Giddens 
1990), organizational control has to deal with the 
“reflexivity” and “the opening of the future.” 
Therefore, the possibilities to create “order” in 
any organization are limited. In fact, ‘order’ in 
any organization appears to be a project that 
inherited an instrumental sociology that obscures 
the relationship between knowledge and human 
subjects and the relationship that humans have 
with each other (Giddens 1984). In the light of 
the work of Yates (1997) and MacIntosh and 
Scapens (1990, 1991), it is suggested that organi- 
zational control should be conceived as an 
“undecided,” although not random, phenomenon; 
as a set of practices of integration that regulates 
social activities (human work) in a social system 
(organization), organizational control becomes 
both the process and the result of elements that 
support and constrain its constitution (Briand 
2001, 2004). 
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Synonyms 


Choice theory; Consultation; Participation/nego- 
tiations; Problem solving 


Definition 


Arena of action: Concerns and difficulties found 
to be meriting attention. 

Best practices: Techniques or analytics found to 
be an effective way of dealing with one or more of 
the phases of decision-making. 

Decision-making: A process carried out by 
leaders to deal with concerns and difficulties 
confronting an organization. 

Interests: Issues key people want to address by the 
decision. 


Introduction 


Over the past several decades, empirical studies 
have uncovered the practices applied when making 
organizational decisions and their success (Nutt 
2002). These studies collected more than 400 deci- 
sions identifying decision-making practices 
applied, along with external factors and results. 
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A statistical analysis linked the practices applied 
with the decision’s outcomes, accounting for the 
external factors. Sector was one of several external 
factors considered. Here the research compared dif- 
ferences across public and private sector decision- 
making, looking for practices that succeeded and 
failed in each sector (Nutt 2006). In addition, first- 
hand accounts of the decisions from the key partic- 
ipants were obtained. These accounts provided 
considerable detail into how decisions were made 
and why some practices were more successful than 
others, looking for insights into why some practices 
succeed and others failed. 

These studies provided a number of key con- 
clusions regarding decision-making effectiveness 
(Nutt 2002). Half failed making a failed decision a 
commonplace event in organizations (Nutt 1999). 
When failure was observed, a decision was 
discarded before an implementation attempt or 
following a concerted implementation effort; so 
no benefits were realized. Both the well-regarded 
and besieged managers working in well-regarded 
and newer organizations experience failure. The 
wasted resources and forgone benefits that 
resulted suggest the need for better practices. 
Another key finding found that decision-makers 
in the decision studied were not at the mercy of 
changes in expectations, budgets, draconian reg- 
ulations, and other external factors. Consequently, 
situational constraints that can pose obstacles and 
constraints were not the cause of failure. Instead, 
failure can be traced to the practices followed by 
the key decision-makers. Best practices doubled 
the prospect of success, regardless of the situation 
being confronted. Furthermore, no significant dif- 
ferences were found in the practices that tend to 
work and tend to fail when applied in public as 
compared to private organizations. 

To illustrate how these findings apply to public 
sector decision-making, a decision in the database 
will be used as an exemplar. In this decision 
American Electric Power (AEP) set out to contain 
pollution in one of their power plants (Nutt 2010). 
Table 1 provides a summary of events that pro- 
ceed and followed the pivotal decision in the AEP 
case. Both failure-prone practices and best prac- 
tices will be highlighted in the discussion using 
the case to illustrate key points. 
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Organizational Decision-Making, Table 1 Profile of 
the AEP pollution abatement decision 


Events Key actions 


Gavin plant established in southern Ohio 
Ash fallout prompts complains by 
Cheshire residents 

EPA asks for study but no corrective 
action 

AEP invests $7 million, only to exchange 
ash fallout for acid rain 

Cheshire residents contact lawyers who 
suggest village buy out for $20 million 


Before 


Pivotal 
decision 


After 


Purchase village 


Ten percent of Cheshire residents refuse 
to sell 

Negative publicity on a national scale 
Complaints continue and EPA issues 
citations 

AEP’s proposal for a demonstration of a 
clean coal-fired plant rejected by DOE 
Courts rule updated plants as well as new 
plants must have the most up-to-date 
pollution control 

AEP’s request to bill customers for 
pollution control costs rejected by courts 


Pivotal decision in bold. Case adapted from: Nutt 2010 


Pollution Control at AEP 


AEP is a major energy provider, operating more 
than 80 plants. The Gavin coal-burning plant in 
southeast Ohio began operation in 1974. Its 
smoke stacks sit within yards of Cheshire, Ohio, 
a village of 221 people. From the outset, there 
were complaints about ash fallout prompting the 
EPA to ask for a voluntarily reduction of the 
nitrogen oxide emissions. AEP mounted a study, 
finding that pollution abetments would be ineffec- 
tive in summer months and took no further action. 
In the years that followed, more stringent regula- 
tions prompted the EPA to again call for a reduc- 
tion in ash fallout. AEP spent $7 million to install 
the previous shelved plan (selective catalytic 
reduction or SRC system) at the Galvin plant. 
The SRC system proved to be ineffective, 
replacing one type of pollution with another. The 
plant now belched sulfur trioxide, causing a blue 
haze of sulfuric acid to engulf the village. Resi- 
dents experienced burning eyes, headaches, sore 
throats, and white burns on their bodies. The EPA 
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called on AEP to correct the blue haze problem. 
AEP balked. An investment of $7 million was 
seen as intensifying the problem, which argued 
against further investments. Cheshire residents 
engaged lawyers who suggested that AEP be 
approached to buy the village and suggested a 
price ($20 million). The residents agreed and allo- 
wed the lawyers to approach AEP. After receiving 
the offer, AEP analysts investigated, concluding 
that the purchase price would compensate the 
villagers at or above market value for the homes. 
Company officials agreed to the purchase, reason- 
ing it would appease the villagers and turn aside 
growing negative publicity. In the agreement, res- 
idents were to wave their right to sue and conduct 
individual negotiations. 

Complications arose. The attorneys were hired 
by villagers who wanted to sell their properties. 
After the deal had been stuck, 21 (10%) of the 
Cheshire residents refused to sell and kept the 
village intact. The local press labeled AEP as envi- 
ronmentally irresponsible, contending they bought 
a village rather than dealing with pollution, putting 
the decision into the national spotlight. The New 
York Times and the Washington Post ran a series of 
stories connecting the decision to high-profile pol- 
lution debacles. Many residents were underage. 
A probate court stepped in and ruled that liability 
for haze-related health problems in children could 
not be removed by the deal. The village still exists, 
with the remaining residents on a village council 
that continues to sue. This has prompted nearby 
villages with public schools to take legal action, 
creating more potential liabilities. 

Reviewing the actions taken suggest several 
flawed practices. First, what were AEP’s aims? 
Assuming stifling complaints as the aim, there 
was no attempt to uncover stakeholder concerns 
and interests. Instead, the urge to resolve the con- 
troversy preempted due diligence. There were no 
studies undertaken beyond confirming property 
values. Second, the decision took shape as 
accepting or rejecting an offer to buy what turned 
out to be most, but not all, of the village. Company 
officials failed to consider potential liabilities and 
made no attempt to identify other options. There 
are several, depending on desired results. If the 
aim was to curb pollution turning off the SRC in 
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summer months, reducing the use of low sulfur 
coal, other coal mixtures, or exploring shuttering 
the plant were options. If the aim was to deal with 
adverse publicity, the company could determine 
the people affected and negotiate directly with 
these parties to educate them, using proactive 
media and public relations to publicize the AEP 
position. Failing to work with residents to uncover 
their concerns ruled out these options. There was 
no attempt to understand legal liabilities, the scope 
of negative publicity, or the dangers of being seen 
as a poor corporate citizen by treating pollution as 
a real estate deal. Instead, AEP appeared to be a 
bullying business dodging its responsibilities 
using subterfuge to avoid compliance with clean 
air standards. There was no urgency to act on the 
buy out proposal. The EPA had not set a timetable, 
nor had the Cheshire residents. Officials have 
ample time to sort out their obligations and costs, 
such as risks, costs, and obligations, in a buyout, 
and to look for other options. Finally, desired 
results were obscured. Did AEP seek to limit 
liability, publicity, complaints, cost, future regula- 
tion, or responsibility? Without clarity here any 
proposed action will provoke objections. 

The decision led to considerable negative fall- 
out. AEP responded to a Department of Energy 
proposal for demonstrations of low pollution-free 
coal-burning plants without success. The courts 
ruled that AEP cannot make modifications to 
older coal-burning plants without first installing 
up-to-date air pollution technology. AEP 
attempted to charge customers for pollution 
investments, but a court challenge overturned the 
rate increase. AEP now faces large penalties 
unless the latest in pollution control is installed 
in both planned and modified plants, prompting 
delays in new plant construction. Pollution con- 
trol technology now must reduce carbon dioxide 
emissions, a chief cause of climate change. 


Finding Best Practices for Decision-Making 

My studies find that managers make decisions by 
working their way through a process, selecting 
practices along the way. Failure-prone practices 
were noted when decision-makers embraced a 
claim without study, ignored interests and interest 
groups, offered ambiguous directions, limited 
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Organizational Decision-Making, Table 2 Practices 
uncovered 


Failure-prone practices Best practices 


Reconcile the claims of 
key stakeholders to 
identify a need-driven 
arena of action 


Adopt a claim (and 
claimant) without due 
diligence that implies or 
suggests a remedy 


Implementation begins 
early in the process using 
either participation or 
intervention 


Implement using power 
and/or persuasion at the 
end of the process 


Ignore aims or allow Make aims clear 
expected results implied 
by a ready-made plan to 


serve as a proxy for aims 


Allocate resources to 
carry out an aim-directed 
search. Identify multiple 
alternatives, with at least 
one having innovative 
features 


Remedies suggested by a 
claim or from adaptations 
of current business 

practices displaces search 


Evaluations used to 
document the benefits and 
risk of alternatives that 
address aims 


Defensive evaluations 
applied to justify the 
preferred course of action 


Uncover and reconcile the 
values behind ethical 
positions. Align who 
benefits, pays, and decides 


Disregard ethical issues 


Stop punishing failure by 
acknowledging that some 
failure is inevitable and 
that blame is useless 


Allow perverse incentives 
that tolerate no failure 


search, misused evaluations, overlooked ethical 
questions, and failed to learn (Nutt 2002, 2004). 
Many of these practices mislead officials in the 
AEP pollution control decision. Successful 
decision-makers reconcile claims from several 
sources, manage social and political forces that 
can block action, identify desired results, search 
widely and encourage innovation, estimate bene- 
fits and risks to realize options, uncover values 
behind ethical positions, and root out perverse 
incentives that block learning. Table 2 summa- 
rizes both practice types, to be illustrated with 
the AEP case. 


Select an Arena of Action 

Organizational decisions are set in motion when a 
stakeholder makes a claim and seeks an endorse- 
ment (Cyert and March 1963). The claim specifies 
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what the stakeholder believes a decision is about, 
its arena of action. Decision-makers often embrace 
opportunity-driven claims to appease a powerful 
stakeholder or to cater to interests they represent, 
without considering other claims. This can mislead 
the effort and provoke opposition as interested 
parties question its justification and ponder what 
the decision should be about. AEP officials 
endorsed the village buyout, buying into claims it 
would eliminate a tiresome nuisance. There was no 
attempt to analyze the claim, to uncover competing 
claims, or to make the concerns behind each 
explicit, although gathering such intelligence is 
often recommended (e.g., Stmon 1977). Instead, 
influential supporters made the buy out seem 
actionable (Cyert and March 1963; Pfeffer 1992; 
Pfeffer and Salancik 1974). 

Such claims often prompt failure. Did AEP 
understand villager concerns, the concerns of vil- 
lagers not a party to the lawsuit, or the concerns 
people in the surrounding areas? Without under- 
standing such concerns, the arena of action (the 
buyout) becomes suspect (Pounds 1969). Com- 
pany officials defined their stakeholders narrowly, 
overlooking the public stakeholder and the pub- 
lic’s concerns about pollution as well as their 
expectations for corporate social responsibility. 
Successful decision-makers uncover the claims 
of key stakeholders, looking for hidden concerns. 
Key stakeholders may include top management 
teams, leaders of vital departments, technical 
experts, staffers with relevant experience (e.g., 
engineers), unions, suppliers, stockholders, credi- 
tors, customers, current and future alliance part- 
ners, supportive sister organizations, competitors, 
communities in which the organization operates, 
environment groups, and the general public. Best 
practice amalgamates the concern key constituen- 
cies to identify an arena of action that is needed, 
rather than opportunity driven. 

AEP officials failed to reconcile their “keep the 
power on” mentality with the pollution being cre- 
ated. Ruminating about needs, suggested by 
stakeholder concerns, calls for a different arena 
of action. Comparing arenas of action and their 
merits to find an insightful one to direct action 1s 
more apt to lead to success (Cooperrider and 
Srivastva 1987; Kolb. 1983; Fredrickson 1985). 
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Deal with Interests and Interest groups 
Decision-makers often used their power and influ- 
ence to promote a remedy suggested by the claims 
of key claimants. Implementing in this way 
typically requires an edict (do this) or persuasion 
(do this because). Both are failure prone (Nutt 
1986, 1998b). An edict was used by AEP in their 
implementation of the village buyout. When using 
an edict, the best a decision-maker can hope for is 
indifference: People do not care enough to resist 
(French and Raven 1959). Often this is not the case. 
Using an edict to roll over interested parties pro- 
duces resentment and token compliance in the 
powerless and resistance from others. This pro- 
mpted failure in two of three decisions studied 
(Nutt 1998a). Persuasion was failure prone as 
well (Nutt 1986, 1998b). For persuasion to work, 
the parties to a decision must be open to rational 
arguments (Quinn 1980; Huysmans 1970; Doktor 
and Hamilton 1974). AEP officials, in their press 
releases, attempted to persuade the public that the 
company was acting responsibly. Persuasion has 
little effect on people who believe they have some- 
thing to lose, failing in half of the decisions studied 
(Nutt 1998a). 

Edict and persuasion are often linked. If an 
edict fails, | decision-makers resort to 
persuasion — now trying to explain why the deci- 
sion has merit (Churchman 1975; Schultz and 
Slevin 1975, which has limited success. The ini- 
tial power play of AEP officials assumed they 
could act as they wish, without censure. When 
this failed, arguments about maintaining power 
capacity were offered. By failing to find joint 
interests, AEP officials provoked opposition, put- 
ting their plan at risk. The positions of top man- 
agers made insiders wary, keeping them from 
offering their insights about the village purchase 
decision as it unfolded (Nystrom and Starbuck 
1984). The insights of knowledgeable people 
could have brought out potential liabilities in deci- 
sion (Denhardt 2000). 

Successful decision-makers put implementa- 
tion at the front of their decision-making efforts 
to uncover interests. If power can be shared, teams 
can be created and involve people with interests in 
making the decision (Beyer and Trice 1982; 
Downs 1967; Eisenhardt 1989). People are more 
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apt to disclose their interests in a team-like setting 
(Nutt 2002). The act of uncovering an issue and 
finding a remedy promotes ownership in the remedy 
and increases its prospect of adoption. Even when 
not forced to do so, savvy decision-makers use 
participation in this way because it improves their 
chance of success (Hackman 1990). Another useful 
approach, called “intervention,” extends the net- 
working approach in claim/concern identification 
to demonstrate the need to act (Nutt 1998b). Current 
performance is documented and credible perfor- 
mance norms identified. Using this information, 
key parties are shown the importance of the decision 
by decision-makers, collecting and managing inter- 
ests with each encounter. People are more likely to 
be supportive when networking makes them aware 
of performance shortfalls and the level of perfor- 
mance that is possible, making the need to act 
credible. Use participation when interested parties 
are localized. Use networking when dealing with 
diffuse or influential stakeholders, such as AEP 
officials meeting with regulators and consumer fac- 
tions to identify their interests. 


Directing Search with Expected Results 

Expected results were ambiguous in failed deci- 
sions (Nutt 1999, 2004). This confuses key 
players and squanders resources (Brunsson 
1982; Mintzberg et al. 1976; Pounds 1969; 
Locke and Latham 1990). AEP officials were 
silent about their expectations. Did company offi- 
cials seek to limit liability, publicity, complaints, 
cost, or responsibility? Or was AEP merely trying 
to resist government regulation? Perhaps the aim 
was to make a contentious situation go away. Each 
could be inferred from the actions and statements 
of officials. When expectations are ambiguous 
any proposed action can appear misguided. 
Insiders at AEP had no idea what was motivating 
the real estate deal and saw it as squandering 
company funds. Clarifying expected results elim- 
inates misunderstandings and focuses search. This 
empowers key people to offer options, such as 
coal mixes that reduce emissions. By keeping 
their desired result under wraps, AEP officials 
denied themselves access to such ideas. AEP offi- 
cials substituted a solution (village purchase) for 
thinking about ways to reduce pollution. 
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Best practice delays search until hoped for 
results can be agreed upon. Was AEP seeking to 
reduce the blue haze, eliminate a PR problem, or 
improve resident safety? Each points to a different 
type of solution. The hoped for result provides an 
aim. AEP decision-makers implicitly embraced 
an aim to keep power flowing. Others include 
reducing emissions, which point to remedies 
such as new coal mixes, bad day management, 
and SCR fine tuning. Still others suggest placating 
resident worries. This would call for working with 
consumer groups to identify their concerns and 
placate unfounded worries. Being clear about 
what is wanted also mobilizes support. Clarity 
here eliminates confusion and focuses effort. 
Best practice delays search until an aim is 
agreed upon. 


Search Broadly and Encourage Innovation 
Four of ten decisions consider a single alternative, 
and this alternative was innovative in less than one 
of ten decisions (Nutt 1993; 2002). Search was set 
aside when a remedy was plucked from claims or 
derived from existing practices. Both discourage 
search and stifle innovation. Nearly one third of 
the decisions adopted such a ready-made plan, 
effectively eliminating search (Nutt 2002, 2004). 
Decision-makers who became wedded to such a 
remedy make no effort to look for other ideas, 
which could be better. The allure of current busi- 
ness practices also limits search (Pettigrew 1985; 
Van de Ven et al. 1999). A remedy is found by 
making minor adaptations in current business 
practices. Because past use appears to offer a 
field test, such adaptations seems cost-effective 
(Hart and Bogan 1993: Mintzberg and Westley 
2001). Only one in five decisions studied 
conducted a search or sought innovative ideas. 
Best practice makes a commitment to uncover 
several options and at least one with innovative 
features. Search can be carried out using repeated 
solicitation, integrated benchmarking, or innova- 
tion. Repeated solicitation recursively gathers 
ideas from outsiders. Integrated benchmarking 
visits high-profile organizations to get ideas and 
then merges the best features of these practices 
into a plan. A custom-made remedy calls for solu- 
tions new to the organization or solutions that are 
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new to the industry, seeking a “first mover” 
advantage (Damanpour 1991; Germunden and 
Hauschildt 1985). Research shows that multiple 
options are both efficient and effective. The time 
to search was no greater than that noted when a 
single alternative was uncovered and the benefits 
realized more than justified search costs. 


Use Evaluation Wisely 

Defending ideas were found to consume most of 
the resources allocated to making a decision (Nutt 
2002). More is spent doing defensive evaluations 
than on all the other decision-making activities 
combined. A defensive evaluation is mounted 
when information is collected to support an idea 
(Mintzberg et al. 1976: Langley et al. 1997). 
When evaluation is used in this way, important 
questions will be ignored. AEP officials deter- 
mined the purchase price of the village but did 
little else. Company officials made no attempt to 
understand the cost of negative publicity or Gavin 
plant pollution. Analysis was limited to reconcil- 
ing the purchase price with the market value of 
the homes, which was used to defend the plan. 
Such defensive evaluations are feasible only 
when expected results are vague. Without a 
clear aim, an idea champion can slant informa- 
tion collection toward justifications, ignoring 
other issues. In the AEP village purchase deci- 
sion, the lack of a clear aim lead to a preoccupa- 
tion with price; this drew company officials away 
from pollution and liability issues. Instead, infor- 
mation collection was tailored to support what 
decision-makers wanted to do or must do to 
satisfy others. Even when decision-makers have 
the organization’s interests at heart, such evalu- 
ations will appear self-serving. More evaluations 
are mounted to deal with suspicions, which leads 
to new doubts and still more evaluations. This 
cycle of suspicion and evaluation often grows 
until huge sums are spent. 

Best practice calls for using aims to collect 
information about the value of alternatives, 
looking for the alternative that best meets aims 
as well as risk of each (Nutt 1989). This kind of 
evaluation is feasible only when expected results 
are clear. Also, clear aims make a defensive eval- 
uation untenable. In the AEP decision, an aim to 
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minimize costs suggests costing pollution abate- 
ment and no abatement options. Estimating the 
costs produced by taking no action to reduce 
pollution and the likelihood of incurring these 
additional costs seem essential but were ignored 
(Ways to compute the impact of risk in benefit 
estimates can be found in Nutt (1989, 2002). 


Confront Ethical Questions 
Ethical questions often arise from how a preferred 
course of action is viewed (Johnson 1993; 
Bardaracco 1997). AEP officials acted on a real 
estate deal that brushed aside pollution concerns. 
This raised ethical questions for both company 
insiders as well as outsiders. Opposition material- 
ized when these questions were dismissed. 

Ethical questions also arise when values are 
misunderstood (Nutt 2002). Misunderstandings 
develop because critics seldom reveal the values 
prompting their questions. AEP officials saw 
objections to the village purchase as stemming 
from failing to appreciate the challenges in keep- 
ing power flowing. To make this point, AEP offi- 
cials postured to look like a victim. The prospect 
of being seen as a villain was never considered. 
Note how both critics and AEP officials failed to 
disclose their values: the values of key insiders 
and outsiders were not apparent to one another. 
Problems arose when parties to a decision fail to 
understand the values motivating questions. 
Dismissing such questions can prompt whistle- 
blowing by insiders and contentious relationships 
with outsiders. Outsiders who oppose an action 
are enticed to boycott products and insiders are 
motivated to leak or to engage in whistle-blowing. 
Even if boycotts and whistle-blowing are avoided, 
there is a loss of trust that can taint future dealings. 

Appearances can create inequities that also 
pose issues. Opposition is apt to emerge when 
there is a misalignment in who pays, who benefits, 
and who decides (Nutt 2002). AEP officials 
wanted to avoid paying for pollution abatement 
while they benefited and decided. Issues develop 
when critics expose the misalignment, creating 
controversy. 

Best practice calls for uncovering the values 
behind ethical positions. Uncovering value-based 
differences among key stakeholders allow a shift 
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in discourse from the lowest to the highest denom- 
inator. Ethical questions are resolved by finding 
actions that embrace all values key stakeholders 
believe to be crucial. To do this, create forums to 
identify ethical questions as claims and alterna- 
tives are uncovered. The forum allows decision- 
makers to look for values behind the positions of 
people who express opposition. A decision-maker 
can often affirm these values and make minor 
modifications in a claim or a preferred course of 
action and carry on much as before. Had AEP 
officials affirmed the values of the groups that 
questioned them in the media by addressing pol- 
lution issues, they would have cut the ground from 
under their critics. AEP could have listened to 
residents to find out what they were after. Had 
the values of pollution abatement been affirmed 
and endorsed, AEP officials could explain their 
plans (if they had any) and perhaps get backing for 
them. If this fails — offer mediation. Company 
officials could have held hearings or town meet- 
ings to find out what their critics were saying, 
looking for unwarranted criticisms and misunder- 
standings that could be diffused. At best, new 
insights can develop. If not, AEP officials would 
have demonstrated a willingness to hear out their 
critics — a position that is apt to boost the legiti- 
macy of any subsequent decision. Companies 
with mediation win lawsuits involving whistle- 
blowing. Companies without it lose them. 

Align who pays, benefits, and decides. Had AEP 
officials allowed critics a voice in the decision, such 
an alignment was possible. Company officials con- 
templating a buy out of the village could share 
decision-making with the villagers and with regu- 
lators to realize the desired alignment. 


Promote a Culture of Learning 

Learning is required to identify decision-making 
practices to avoid and those to embrace. Learning 
was thwarted when organizational leaders insisted 
on success (Nutt 1989). Because decisions fail 
more often than leaders realize, decision-makers 
in a “no-failure” environment find it rational to 
conceal their actions (Nutt 1999). This hides 
information essential to learn. AEP officials 
fainted surprise when critics mounted a national 
expose. This prompted them to label their critics 
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“utility bashers,” saying little about what had pro- 
mpted their village purchase. 

Decision-makers who can be held accountable 
for a failure find themselves in a no-win situation. 
Some failure is inevitable, but there is no tolerance 
for failure. There are but two options: own up or 
cover-up. An own up makes the day of atonement 
today; a cover-up makes it tomorrow and, with 
some luck, never. Put in this bind, it is rational to 
hide one’s actions. This creates even more trouble 
because several acts of deception are now required 
(Nutt 1989, 2002). Offsetting bad news with good 
news sidetracks threatening questions. The cover- 
up is two tiered: the distorted good news and the 
creation of misleading information. These games 
of deception become “undiscussable” because to 
reveal them would also reveal the “‘lose-lose posi- 
tion” that has been created (Argyris and Schon 
1978). There is a cover-up of the cover-up to 
cover one’s tracks, making key decision-maker 
actions undiscussable. 

Like many debacles (Nutt 2002), AEP officials 
blinded themselves to bad news. To create good 
news in the aftermath of massive PR debacle, AEP 
officials insisted their actions were prudent. They 
issued press releases to defend the village pur- 
chase that ignored pollution problems and associ- 
ated law suits and touted their success in keeping 
power flowing. At this point, how the village 
purchase decision came about was not discuss- 
able. AEP continues to believe that their village 
purchase was justified and have yet to connect it 
with the company’s subsequent string of failures 
in securing federal grants, rate negotiations, court 
rulings, and coal plant construction plans. 

The culprit here is a perverse incentive that 
requires success when some failure is inevitable. 
This makes it difficult for a decision-maker to come 
forward with insights into what happened and why 
(Nutt 2002). Decision-makers in the AEP case took 
defensive action, saying nothing about practices 
and actions that contributed to failure, which is 
essential for learning. To eliminate such a perverse 
incentive, organizational leaders must demonstrate 
that it no longer applies. Show that that some 
failure is inevitable and that the organizations 
only interest is to determine what does and does 
not work, not to assign blame. Blame is useless. 
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After a “guaranteed success” perverse incentive is 
rooted out, a quest to uncover failure-prone prac- 
tices can be undertaken. 


Conclusion 


Research has uncovered successful and unsuc- 
cessful decision-making practices. This chapter 
translated these practices into steps to take and 
steps to avoid in a decision-making process, iden- 
tifying best practices for successful public sector 
decision-making. Best practices call for allocating 
resources to validate claims, implementation, and 
direction setting at the forefront of a decision- 
making effort. These process steps guide search 
and evaluation, which follow. Dealing with ethi- 
cal issues and learning from successes and failures 
were also essential. 

This suggests that successful public sector 
decision-makers must uncover claims that capture 
the views of a cross section of important stake- 
holders, seek hidden concerns. Identify the claims 
of regulators, clients, suppliers, oversight bodies, 
the media, and others that may have insights. 
Amalgamate the claims from such sources to 
identify the range of claims that are plausible. 
The concerns behind these claims suggest what 
the decision is about. Best practice implementa- 
tion brings social and political issues to the fore- 
front by uncovering the interests of those who can 
block action. Opposition can be expected when 
these interests are threatened. Use participation 
when interested parties are localized and interven- 
tion when interest groups are diffuse. Aims spec- 
ify expected results and direct a search for 
remedies with desired results in mind. 

These steps clear the path for search and eval- 
uation, making each easier to carry out with less 
controversy. An aim-directed search increases the 
chance of being successful no matter what search 
approach followed. Aims discourage defensive 
evaluations, shifting analysis to determining the 
benefits of several alternatives and the risk in 
realizing them. 

Ethical questions arise from a misalignment in 
who pays, who benefits, and who decides as well 
as a failure to appreciate key stakeholder values. 
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Aligning who pays, benefits, and decides as well 
as reconciling value-based differences of key 
stakeholders’ points to actions apt to gain support. 
Learning helps one find what worked, what did 
not, and why. Perverse incentives complicate 
learning by hiding information needed to make 
such assessments. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Mortality; Organizational survival; Structure of 
government; Termination 


Definition 


Termination: An organization is considered termi- 
nated if it is fully abolished, merged with another 
organization, or split into different autonomous 
new entities. 

Transition: An organization experiences a transi- 
tion if it is either terminated, absorbed by another 
organization, or succeeded by another organiza- 
tion with a new name, at a new level of operation, 
or with other new structural characteristics. 


Introduction 


Do bureaucracies become immortal beyond the 
control of elected politicians, as popular wisdom 
(or fear) often suggests? Since Herbert Kaufman 
(1976) started to investigate this very question, a 
new strand of research has emerged to study the 
demography of public organizations, somewhat in 
line with population ecology approaches in the 
business literature. Scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic studied the transformation of government 
by looking at the creation and termination of 
public organizations. 
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The studies on survival of public organizations 
agree on one aspect. Public organizations are far 
from perennial. Scholars arrive at the same con- 
clusion regarding a diversity of public sector 
populations: over time, most public organizations 
perish. Their explanations vary, ranging from fac- 
tors such as limited public resources, elections and 
turnovers, liabilities of newness, adolescence and 
obsolescence, and the institutional “hardwiring” 
of individual public organizations. 

Studies on the demography of public organiza- 
tions seldomly build on each other, as is custom- 
ary for business administration studies in the 
population ecology realm. In particular, disagree- 
ment over definitions of organizational termina- 
tion continues to divide the debate on 
organizational survival in the public sector. As if 
during an autopsy, different doctors arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions on the cause of death whereas a 
third one claims the patient has not died at all. 

The following sections provide an overview of 
current insights, including the disagreements, on 
public organization survival. Two strands of 
research emerge: (1) institutionalist theories with 
a more “dichotomous” definition of termination 
and (2) those using public choice-oriented theo- 
ries that consider a fine-grained range of political 
interventions on public organizations. 


Politics and Legacies 


Two Perspectives on Termination 

What constitutes survival and termination of pub- 
lic organizations, really? In the field of business 
administration there seems to be little discussion 
on what is survival and what is not. Simply put, an 
organization is either in business or it is not. This 
lack of ambiguity in business literature allows for 
a dichotomous definition and “biological” meta- 
phor in studying the mortality of government 
organizations, referring to the “mortality,” 1.e., 
“life” and “death,” of organizations. The “popu- 
lation ecology” approach even sees competing 
organizations in a given area as a “species” that 
can be studied to explain firm mortality and orga- 
nizational founding, as well as population growth 
and change. Ever since Kaufman (1976) adopted 
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the biological metaphor 40 years ago this ecology 
idea has been applied increasingly on populations 
of public sector organizations as well. 

Yet studying termination of public organiza- 
tions defies such a strict, dichotomous definition 
of what constitutes survival. Being “dead” or 
“alive” in bureaucracy is nota dichotomy. Policies 
carried out by public organizations do not often 
come to a definite end. In fact, bureaucratic orga- 
nizations and the policies they implement seem to 
undergo constant structural reform. This reform 
drive blurs the distinction between termination or 
continuation in a dressed up (or down) version. 

The reorganizing capacity of political execu- 
tives 1s what makes public administration and 
business administration such different fields. Pub- 
lic organizations do not only perish because other 
organizations outrivaled them in securing essen- 
tial resources. Political executives can deliber- 
ately axe public agencies or deny them funding 
for ideological or electoral reasons. This differ- 
ence matters for both termination definitions and 
their implications. In the study of the survival of 
public organizations, different perspectives on 
politics and administration have led to a consid- 
erable fragmentation of insights. 


The Political Control Approach 

The political control perspective implies that 
structural changes to public organizations are 
first and foremost political acts. The observer — 
from a political science background presumably — 
has an interest in studying political control over 
the structure of government, from the perspective 
of the principal. Each political act deserves similar 
attention, ranging from subtle name changes of 
organizations to fully fledged abolitions. From 
this perspective, biological metaphors and dichot- 
omous definitions make no sense. 

The political control approach tends to define 
most political interventions to public organiza- 
tions as termination and (re-)creation. These 
changes not only reflect what happens to the pub- 
lic sector, above all they constitute important 
political acts representing political control over 
the public sector. It is important that no changes 
go by unnoticed because ignoring name changes 
and other events such as change of superior 
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organization may mask important discontinuities. 
The subtle variety includes different “termination 
types,” such as termination by change of name, 
form, level, or acquisition of activity. 

In this perspective, even the least pervasive 
event (name change) reflects a significant act of 
political control over a public organization. For 
instance, the Dutch government decided to name 
the Air Traffic Security the Air Traffic Control 
Netherlands from 1998 onwards. “This name 
change signals an outward and transboundary 
approach to air traffic control. ATC has long 
been a domestic issue, but increasingly became a 
joint European and global responsibility — an evo- 
lution reflected in its name change. Though the 
agency continues as an organization this event can 
be interpreted as a termination of its previous 
form, and a start of a ‘new’ phase in a new 
form” (Kuipers et al. 2017). Seemingly small 
changes still represent a discontinuation of “key 
structural features.” The political control perspec- 
tive identifies such a discontinuation or structural 
change as an “event,” implying some form of 
termination. 


The Institutional Legacy Approach 

The contrasting approach implies that changes in 
the structure of government are the consequence 
of the fact that public organizations have their 
own interests (probably continuation). The public 
organization adapts to its environment and sees 
political interventions as a necessary evil that 
becomes part of the legacy to be carried into its 
future. The organizations themselves take center 
stage and their study — from a public administra- 
tion or sociological institutional background — 
focuses on what organizations do to strike root, 
survive, and prosper. Biographical accounts of the 
rise and demise of particular organizations go 
hand in hand with life and death metaphors. 

The institutional legacy approach would there- 
fore advocate a more dichotomous definition of 
termination instead of the subtle variety discerned 
by the political control approach. Organizations 
only perish when they cease to exist in any form. 
All other events in the life of a public organization 
are forms of adaptation, perhaps even on its own 
initiative, in its struggle to survive. For instance, 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority rose from an orga- 
nization created to protect the region against 
flooding and soil erosion while at the same time 
exploit hydroelectric power, to a nuclear power 
house 50 years down the road. The New York Port 
Authority born out of an interstate conflict about 
railroad freight rates was a seriously underfunded 
attempt to increase economic cooperation on both 
sides of the Hudson River. It turned into an engi- 
neering and transportation powerhouse, responsi- 
ble for harbor and airport development, bus and 
truck terminals, in addition to building bridges 
and tunnels. Institutionalists focus on how public 
organizations form their mission from the moment 
of their inception and how the legacy that the 
organization built over time becomes the seeds 
of its eventual demise. The political control 
approach above would instead dissect the life of 
the TVA or the Port Authority in different dura- 
tions for “different” organizations, whereas stu- 
dents of institutional legacy emphasize the 
integrity of the institution, adapting over time. 


Different Perspectives Relate to Different Research 
Designs and Methods 
Institutional legacy arguments require compara- 
tive case studies instead of large N studies on 
populations. Case studies allow for a definition 
of termination that depends largely on the judg- 
ment of and substantiation by the researcher. The 
researcher builds an argument and in turn pro- 
vides the reader with ample substance on each 
case heuristically to validate the argumentation. 
Yet even some large N studies take the organiza- 
tion and its institutional legacy as vantage point. 
They discern “maintenance,” “succession,” or 
organizational change categories as a 
go-between life and death. These studies use com- 
parable definitions, but they do not explain events. 
Their distinction between terminating events and 
maintenance events does, in spite of their large 
number of observations, not allow for regression 
analysis and event history modeling to generate 
statistically robust explanations. 

The political control studies employ large 
N statistical regressions. In order to find out 
which political factors influence survival, authors 
employ event-history analysis to explain 
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“termination” events. The method does not toler- 
ate categories between life and death, so most 
changes in the organizational structure are consid- 
ered a termination event. Yet even studies that do 
statistically investigate the factors that affect sur- 
vival use different definitions implying that their 
findings have a different base, and as such they do 
not add up in a meta-analysis. 

The more studies focus on organizational char- 
acteristics as a theoretical explanation for sur- 
vival, the more they tend to use dichotomous 
termination definitions that imply stability. 
Those studies that see political control as the 
main survival explanation focus on events indi- 
cating organizational discontinuity. The next sec- 
tion presents an overview of the most important 
factors and findings from current studies to con- 
struct a model of organizational survival. 


Organizational Survival in the Public 
Sector: Towards a Model 


In spite of their disagreement on definitions of 
organizational termination, this section compares 
the results of existing studies on survival of public 
organizations. The result is a theoretical model of 
determinants of organizational survival and over- 
view of common findings and disagreements in 
existing research. This section first introduces the 
hypotheses and ends with a summary of findings. 

Three categories of factors seem to matter in 
the literature on survival of public organizations: 
(1) demographic explanations centering around 
the age of the organization, (2) design explana- 
tions implying that “birth characteristics” of orga- 
nizations will influence future survival chances, 
and (3) contextual or functional explanations that 
reveal why some public organizations survive 
changes in their environment as opposed to 
others. 

The perhaps most prominent and oldest factor 
of interest to students of organizational survival 
is the age of the organization. Common wisdom 
holds that organizations tend to survive infinitely 
after they reached maturity. Empirical studies 
demonstrated that an organization’s survival 
chances do not monotonically increase with 
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age, however. New organizations are particularly 
vulnerable because they have not been able to 
nest themselves and their routines sufficiently in 
their environment. In their early years, political 
volatility or growing pains may be fatal to the 
budding organization. Also, particular vulnera- 
bilities can arise for the riper organization: 
obsolescence becomes a threat when an organi- 
zation’s functionality cannot keep up with 
changes in their environment (think of a steam- 
boat inspection service, or a firm such as Kodak) 
or when their mission has been accomplished 
(fighting polio). If organizations’ hazards 
increase both when they are very young and 
very mature, the survival chances of an organi- 
zation would resemble an inverted U-curve. 

In between, the hazards of the juvenile organi- 
zation may increase. In its infant years, when its 
legislative support base has just been established 
and its proponents are still in office, the organiza- 
tion can develop relatively unharmed. More than a 
decade down the road, the organization has suf- 
ficiently secured its resources and support base 
to fend of competitors and opponents. However, 
in the in-between period, the organization’s haz- 
ards rise because the protective shield of its 
creators may have diminished, and it becomes 
vulnerable to termination efforts by its oppo- 
nents. Also, during the organization’s adoles- 
cence, legislative actors have had time to learn 
about the organization and its accomplishments 
or performance (Carpenter and Lewis 2004). 
This learning may result in the increased likeli- 
hood of fatal critique and termination. Each age 
effect results in a different hypothesis related to 
survival. 


H1. A public organization is less likely to survive 
in the first five years after creation (liability 
of newness). After five years the termination 
chances of public organizations decrease. 

H2. Public organizations are more likely to be 
terminated in their ‘adolescent’ years 
(>5 < 10). 

H3. A public organization is likely to become 
obsolete at some point and thus faces 
increased hazards when it has reached a 
mature age (>30). 
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Second, organizational survival in the public 
sector can be explained by looking at the agencies’ 
“birth characteristics” or “DNA.” Some organiza- 
tions simply have a stronger design, they are 
“hardwired” for survival. Hardwiring theory espe- 
cially dominates in political science, where orga- 
nizations are seen as embodiments of political 
interests. Political science intrinsically links the 
acts of organizational change to legislative- 
executive decision-making. Instead of the invisi- 
ble hand that weeds out some organizations in a 
population, public sector organizations sometimes 
face very visible opponents. Politically informed 
“attacks” on bureaucracy are predictable, so crea- 
tors try to “hardwire” their organizational off- 
spring into survival. The effects of institutional 
design result in the following hypotheses: 


H4. Organizations established by formal law 
have higher chances of survival than organi- 
zations established by decree. 

Organizations set up at arm’s length of gov- 
ernment have higher chances of survival 
than organizations that operate in the hier- 
archy of a ministerial department or execu- 


tive office. 


HS. 


Another product of intentional hard wiring is 
the organization’s internal structure. Organiza- 
tions’ structural traits such as whether they are 
governed by a board or not (single administrators) 
could also have an impact on survival. 


H6. Organizations governed by a board are more 
likely to survive than organizations governed 
by a single administrator. 


An increasing number of termination studies 
have included the organizational “type” (advisory, 
regulatory, executive) as a factor of influence. 
Two types that stand out in the literature 
(advisory and regulatory versus the rest) are both 
included here. The distinct hypotheses reflect that 
the assumed influence on survival differs. 


H7. Advisory organizations have less likely to 
than other types of public 
organizations. 


survive 
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H8. Regulatory organizations have higher 

chances of survival than other types of public 
organizations. 


Some organizations are intended to be termi- 
nated from the start. Their “sunset clause” spec- 
ifies when, or under what conditions, the 
organization will be abolished. 


H9. When organizations are created with a sun- 
set clause, they are unlikely to survive that 
clause and mature into ‘old age’ (>average). 


Third, termination studies on public organiza- 
tions usually control for political and economic 
indicators. The general expectation is that turn- 
over is likely to affect survival oforganizations in 
a negative way because incoming elects will 
probably attack the creations of their predeces- 
sors. In addition, a rightwing government will 
probably aim to downsize the public sector. Eco- 
nomic indicators also serve as an important con- 
trol: when government revenues go down, it 
seems less inclined to spend resources on 
upholding public organizations. The opposite 
effect may also hold: recession makes incum- 
bents unwilling to dismantle government organi- 
zations unlikely because in the short run this will 
increase unemployment. 


H10. Political turnover negatively affects sur- 
vival of public organizations. 

H11. A right wing (majority in) government neg- 
atively affects survival of public 
organizations. 

Incumbency of a political executive of 
another political color than the organiza- 
tion s creator (so-called ‘unfriendly govern- 
ment’) negatively affects survival of public 
organizations. 

When total government revenues decrease, 
the likelihood of survival of public organi- 
zations decreases as well. 


H12. 


H13. 


The next section provides an overview and 
discussion of the actual impact of these factors 
on organizational survival according to a set of 
recent studies. 
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Comparative Findings 


Section three has not yet revealed how these fac- 
tors fared in empirical analyses on the public 
sector. The table below presents the findings 
from the studies reviewed for each of the hypoth- 
eses above. Positive relation to survival is indi- 
cated by a “+” and a negative effect on survival by 
a “—.” So a “+” for newness does not mean that 
the liability of newness is confirmed, but that 
newness has a positive effect on survival. 
A tested but inconsequential factor is indicated 
by an “x” and the “U” stands for nonlinear effects 
(for instance, insulation from presidential interfer- 
ence 1s a liability in the first 6 years of an organi- 
zation’s lifespan but protects it in the long run; see 
Boin et al. 2010) (Table 1). 

According to this overview, on average 54% of 
the cases perish during the period studied, about 
1.5% of the studied population annually. This 
result officially debunks the myth of immortality. 
The varying time periods of the studies require us 
to temporalize the results. The comparably high 
percentages of 52% (Boin et al. 2016) and 58% 
(Greasley and Hanretty 2016) become very differ- 
ent termination rates when divided by the number 
of years of the studied period. 

Nine factors seem to have a significant unidi- 
rectional effect on survival. Old age increases 
survival chances (H3), and so does a regulatory 
function (H8), and a firm legislative base (H4). 
Adolescence (H2) is a hazard, but different expla- 
nations rival for this effect. Advisory organiza- 
tions (H7) are more likely to be terminated and, 
not surprisingly, this also goes for organizations 
set up with a sunset clause (H9). Political turnover 
most likely negatively impacts the survival of 
public organizations, because new political exec- 
utives tend to reorganize the administration 
(H10). Unfriendly incumbencies (i.e., political 
executives of a different political ideology — 
H12) are likely to terminate the administrative 
agencies their political opponents previously cre- 
ated. Rightwing incumbencies (H11) often have 
negative effect on survival. 

The incumbent government’s ideology can 
also interact with other factors. Gotz et al. (2015) 
point out that leftwing incumbents tend to be less 
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likely to terminate administrative organizations, 
unless pressure for budgetary austerity increases 
(factors 11 and 13). Likewise, Greasley and 
Hanretty (2016) conclude that public organiza- 
tions’ termination hazards increase under 
rightwing governments in “normal” times (low 
to moderately high budget pressure). When public 
debt increases, organizations face higher termina- 
tion risks under leftwing rule. Greasley and 
Hanretty additionally argue: “the effect of greater- 
than-average debt on agency termination is nega- 
tive for very young agencies, and for older agen- 
cies, but positive for agencies in their third to 
seventh years” (p. 168). So leftwing incumbencies 
under economic strain are most likely to target 
adolescent agencies for termination (which fits 
with our hypothesis 2). 

Surprisingly, the effects of economic down- 
turns also point in other directions. Carpenter 
and Lewis (2004) challenge conventional wisdom 
with their finding that budgetary pressure 
decreases survival chances for public organiza- 
tions (H13). In fact, their budgetary surpluses 
increase the hazards, and deficits make termina- 
tions less likely. The short-term cost of organiza- 
tional termination would make such decisions 
unfavorable in times of austerity (Carpenter and 
Lewis 2004, p. 222). By contrast, James et al. 
(2015) found that budgetary pressure increases 
termination hazards whereas Park (2013) and 
Boin et al. (2016) tested the same factor but 
found no significant effects. 

Insulation from executive interference (arm’s 
length status — H5) can make organizations more 
likely to survive than those created in proximity to 
the President, but not all studies agree (Lewis 
2004 vs. Boin et al. 2010). Disagreement also 
exists regarding newness (H1): being green can 
both help the organization to survive and prove to 
be a liability (see Table 1). 


Conclusion and Future Research 


Explanations for the survival of public organiza- 
tions abound. This chapter offered an assessment 
of each potential factor by comparing different 
research findings. The factors that were confirmed 
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in several studies could together form an inte- 
grated model of organizational survival in the 
public sector. Such an integrated model would 
predict that regulatory tasks, creation by law, and 
being older than 12 years makes organizations 
most likely to survive, but by no means hazard- 
free. In any case, hazards for public organizations 
increase when political winds change and new 
incumbents enter office. Rightwing executives 
may be more likely to terminate public organiza- 
tions in normal times but beware of the leftwing 
executives under budgetary constraints. Such an 
integrated model could best be tested on large 
N datasets by using event-history analysis. 
Revealing underlying mechanisms, discovering 
new variables, and explaining outliers would ben- 
efit from a case-oriented study, as advocated 
within the institutional legacy approach. 

To enrich future discussions on organizational 
survival and transformation of the public sector, it 
seems imperative to abandon the binary definition 
of organizational termination. Instead, a focus on 
“transitions” would help to build on the diversity 
of existing research and allow for more analytical 
leverage. The word “termination” implies a defi- 
nite “end” of a period in which an organization 
took on a particular form. Meanwhile the organi- 
zation itself did not end. The preferred, more 
neutral term “transitions” refers to beginnings 
and ends of phases through which organizations 
evolve. Such transitions are both dependent vari- 
ables in their own right and explanatory factors for 
survival — a great number of sudden transitions 
could be a prelude to full termination, or the total 
absence of transitions could indicate an ultimately 
fatal condition of rigidity. A sequence of transi- 
tions could reflect a pattern of staged adaptation 
to changing resource levels (Levine et al. 1981). 
The total sum of transitions of individual 
organizational units reflects a transformation of 
government. 

Transitions pertain to all the structural changes 
to the organization that can be measured consis- 
tently and reliably over time, such as changes to 
the organization’s name, superior organization, 
hierarchical level, status as staff or line unit, struc- 
tural autonomy by law, as well as mergers, splits, 
and abolishments. This approach allows building 
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both on existing datasets for event-history analy- 
sis and on studies that use a dichotomous defini- 
tion of survival. Coding all detailed changes as 
events allows for multivariate regression analyses 
and statistical explanations on survival in the pub- 
lic sector. The compatibility to institutional legacy 
studies is enabled by the possibility to discard 
more subtle transitions such as name changes in 
the dataset in order to study long institutional 
durations only interrupted by more definite pass- 
ings such as mergers or splits. 

Important steps have been made in studying 
the transformations of public organizations indi- 
vidually and the state in total, since Kaufman 
started his study on organizational mortality in 
1976. However, today many studies on survival 
in the public sector focus only on independent 
agencies, in majoritarian political systems 
(cf. Park 2013; Greasly and Hanretty 2016; 
James et al. 2015; Bertelli and Sinclair 2016; 
Boin et al. 2016). Rich harvest is waiting in a 
demographic study of both autonomous agencies 
and bureaus within national ministries in conti- 
nental Europe. Such populations would allow for 
systemic comparisons on the vulnerability of 
autonomous versus embedded public organiza- 
tions and the effects of institutional design 
between majoritarian and consensual systems. 
Additionally, policy preferences in coalition gov- 
ernments probably affect administrative reform 
and organizational termination in a different way 
than in single party governments. Building on 
findings of Gotz et al. (2015) and Greasley and 
Hanretty (2016), future studies could probe into 
the effects of political ideology under different 
circumstances or for different organizations. 
There is much to gain from a study on the relation 
between policy agendas (the Comparative 
Agendas project), policy preferences (the Mani- 
festos data on electoral programs), and the struc- 
ture of government in different policy areas. 

Empirical research has now established that 
public organizations do perish and that organiza- 
tional design can serve as a shield against termi- 
nation hazards. Future studies need to probe 
deeper into how specific political power plays 
and particular policy preferences impact the struc- 
ture of government. 
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Cross-References 


Administrative Autonomy of Public 


Organizations 

Administrative Reform 

Institutional Theory of Organizations 

Life Cycles of Nonprofit Organizations 
Organizational Environment 

Organizational Life Cycles 

Organizational Reputation 

Population Ecology Theory of Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Buffering; Contingency theory; Resource depen- 
dence theory; Turbulence 


Definition 


The system of external factors and other organi- 
zations with which organization leaders must 
interact; includes response strategies for external 
pressures and threats, acquisition of resources 
essential to core organization functions and pro- 
grams, and pursuit of opportunities to strengthen 
overall organizational performance. 


Introduction 


The study of public organizations includes analy- 
sis of what lies beyond their formal structures and 
internal operations, particularly how organiza- 
tions are shaped by external factors and how 
they interact with other organizations and institu- 
tions. At the most fundamental level, the core 
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tasks and responsibilities of public organizations 
are shaped by institutional actors in the political 
environment. This means that activities such as 
public policy implementation, government pro- 
gram delivery, and agency regulatory enforce- 
ment include principal-agent interactions. In fact, 
the broad-level political environment of public 
organizations is a long-standing subject of intro- 
ductory government textbooks along with 
advanced scholarly theory and research on gov- 
ernment bureaucratic politics and policymaking. 

Public organizations also can be studied as com- 
plex sociopolitical-economic systems, in which the 
focus is not only on classic administrative pro- 
cesses and procedures within the organization 
(e.g., human resource management guidelines, col- 
lective bargaining agreement processes, and finan- 
cial management control systems) but also on how 
organizations engage in multifaceted interactions 
with their environments. The focus on organiza- 
tional environments means identifying and 
assessing external factors that may have implica- 
tions for organizational performance in carrying 
out missions and working toward goal achieve- 
ment. Organization theorists present environments 
as both constraints and contingencies which admin- 
istrative leadership must understand and negotiate. 
These constraints and contingencies include gov- 
ernmental institution actions such as budget appro- 
priations, executive orders, and court rulings; levels 
of political support from elected officials, the pub- 
lic, and key stakeholders; and socioeconomic con- 
ditions such as demographics, ideological 
orientations, and the state of the economy. 

The very existence of organizational environ- 
ments points to the utility of the open systems 
approach which had emerged as a central para- 
digm of policy and administrative studies by the 
mid-twentieth century. An organizational envi- 
ronment, taken as a whole, may be characterized 
through a wide range of variables; these variables 
facilitate identification of different types of 
environments and their underlying properties. 
Common variables used include complexity, 
uncertainty, stability, heterogeneity, concentra- 
tion, resource scarcity, and even turbulence; orga- 
nizational environments may land at different 
points on these key system variables. 


Organizational Environment 


Organizations and Their Environment 


A foundational question for organizational envi- 
ronment analysis is the primary unit of analysis. 
Should it be the organization itself as it interacts 
with its environment? Or should the primary focus 
be the larger organizational environment as a sys- 
tem? While these approaches are not mutually 
exclusive, they nonetheless require preliminary 
consideration. Studies of how organizations may 
adapt their internal structures and activities in 
response to the environment reflect the focus of 
the first question, i.e., the organization itself as the 
primary point of departure. In analysis of an orga- 
nization’s interaction with the environment, a 
question explored might be whether a relatively 
stable, certain, and undemanding environment 
may lead to an organizational response such as 
development of a more traditional, hierarchical 
management system. Or is a decentralized, 
loosely coupled organizational system more likely 
to emerge in a rapidly changing environment? Do 
environmental demands shape the administrative, 
managerial, and service delivery technologies 
used by organizations in processes such as plan- 
ning, marketing, and program delivery? Ques- 
tions such as these have figured prominently in 
contingency theory, which focuses on how orga- 
nizational properties and processes such as struc- 
tural design (e.g., mechanistic or organic systems) 
and centralization/decentralization of decision- 
making may be shaped by environmental factors. 
One of the most frequently cited contingency 
theory studies embodies this approach by investi- 
gating impacts of changing organizational envi- 
ronments on whether administrative leadership 
makes adjustments to key internal organizational 
elements such as structural differentiation and 
integration mechanisms (Lawrence and Lorsch 
1967). 

Along with structural adjustments, organiza- 
tion leaders may respond to changing environ- 
ments through a response set generally identified 
by organization theorists as adaptation. Miles 
and Snow’s (1978) adaptive cycle for organiza- 
tional leadership, although primarily focused on 
business firms and the private sector in general, 
has implications for the public sector and 
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contemporary studies of organizations in their 
environments. They identify four major types 
or organizational responses to environmental 
changes, with three of the organizational strate- 
gies more or less effective for organizations seek- 
ing to adapt to environmental challenges. On the 
positive side, there are organizations focused pri- 
marily on defending core programs and activities 
(defenders), those prospecting for new opportuni- 
ties (prospectors), and those exhibiting strong 
analytical orientations (analyzers). On the nega- 
tive side, there are organizations whose leaders 
react to their environment (reactors), and these 
organizations are headed toward compromised 
performance and perhaps even failure. 


Organizational Strategies Toward 
Coping with the Environment 


Interest in adaptation strategies by organization 
leadership extends across a wide swath of organi- 
zational environment studies, including coping 
strategies by organizations seeking to protect 
themselves from uncertainty in the environment. 
While relatively stable, resource-rich and support- 
ive organizational environments may exist, they 
also have the potential to be unstable and not 
particularly hospitable, posing threats that under- 
mine organizational capacity for carrying out core 
responsibilities and delivering services to their 
clientele. In a worst case scenario, agency or pro- 
gram survivability may be jeopardized or imper- 
iled. This subject brings in one of the foundational 
concepts of organizational environments, organi- 
zational domain (e.g., Thompson 1967). 

Domain covers wide conceptual and empirical 
territory, from programmatic activities through 
the mix of clients served by the organization. 
The general perspective is that organizations as 
rational, self-interested actors will seek to protect 
their core domain. Doing so is seen by organiza- 
tional leadership as vital to mission, purpose, and 
task achievement — and for that matter, the essence 
of how an organization is defined and cultivates its 
support and perceived legitimacy. For example, 
budget cuts represent a challenge or threat to 
public organizations since they likely will 
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undermine agency capacity to serve clientele 
(e.g., a social service agency and its antipoverty 
programs). For another scenario, an agency may 
have its service delivery jurisdiction expanded 
(1.e., its domain widens) to the point that overall 
performance is significantly eroded because 
staffing and financial resource capacity get 
stretched to their limits. On the other hand, agency 
administrators may fear domain shrinkage and all 
that implies for resources such as staffing, funding 
and legitimacy, and the potential for policy 
impacts (e.g., a regulatory agency whose over- 
sight jurisdiction has been circumscribed by 


legislators). 
The survivability concept is important in con- 
sidering organizational environments, even 


though a commonly voiced perception is that the 
public sector rarely includes organizational or 
program demise as a scenario. The survivability 
concept, however, does apply to the public sector, 
particularly at the state and local levels. For exam- 
ple, while school consolidations and closures may 
occur for different reasons, environmental stresses 
such as substantial decline in student enrollment, 
erosion of local property tax bases, and pressures 
from state education departments have played a 
role in the long-term reduction of the number of 
public K-12 school districts. In addition, contem- 
porary challenges to public education posed by 
market-based reforms such as vouchers and char- 
ter schools, including key federal and state offi- 
cials promoting such privatization options, 
present a whole new layer of environmental chal- 
lenges for struggling public schools. Public 
schools show that effective public organizational 
leadership includes environmental scanning, not 
only for opportunities but also for threats. The 
nonprofit sector, which increasingly is being 
called on to deliver essential public services such 
as mental health programming and assistance to 
people with disabilities, also faces a similar set of 
organizational survivability challenges, mostly 
due to governmental funding uncertainty and 
decline. As a result, nonprofits in the face of 
resource challenges due to declining or uncertain 
governmental funding increasingly find it imper- 
ative to explore strategies such as mergers, alli- 
ances, and strategic appointments of board 
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members, otherwise known as_ cooptation 
(Malatesta and Smith 2014). 

Strategies to cope with environment pressures 
come under the general rubric of how organiza- 
tions align with their environments. While coop- 
erative strategies such as contracting, coopting, 
and coalescing are explored by Thompson 
(1967), and Miles and Snow (1978) make the 
case for defending, prospecting, and analyzing, 
the adaptive strategy that has received probably 
the most extended attention is buffering. The buff- 
ering strategy is evident in both generic and public 
organization theories, and it refers to steps an 
organization takes to shield or insulate itself 
from negative environmental impacts or at least 
to mitigate or lessen the impacts. Organizations 
that buffer are seeking to protect themselves from 
major disruptions or shocks in the supply of 
essential resources, such as budget appropria- 
tions, grant funding and political and stakeholder 
support. Proactive administrators may attempt 
to buffer their organizations in a variety of ways. 
For example, they may seek to stabilize or 
enhance their capacity through strategies 
such as assembling slack resources, developing 
interorganizational relation networks, and 
implementing changes in organization structure 
and management activities (Lynn 2005; Meier 
and O’ Toole 2008). Meier and O’Toole’s research 
on buffering directly relates to the present focus, 
since they study buffering activities undertaken 
by public organizations, specifically public 
schools in Texas. 


Properties of Organizational 
Environments 


Organizational environments themselves merit 
analysis, including as a way of understanding 
critical tasks and challenges that face organiza- 
tions. Dess and Beard (1984) argue that organiza- 
tional task environments vary according to their 
munificence, dynamism, and complexity. The 
munificence concept measures the availability 
and abundance of resources in the environment 
(e.g., revenue capacity and grant funding sup- 
port). Dynamism measures change patterns in 
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the environment, particularly the stability of any 
changes. Complexity measures the variety and 
range of activities involved as an organization 
engages in core programmatic processes. With 
Dess and Beard’s typology in mind, discussion 
turns to three important dimensions of organiza- 
tional environments — resources, turbulence, and 
complexity. 

External resource availability is critical to 
organizational health, and this is a central point 
of resource dependence theory, which joins con- 
tingency theory as an equally important frame- 
work in organizational environment studies. 
Resource dependence theory argues that organi- 
zations are involved in active, ongoing transac- 
tions with their respective environments as they 
balance the quest for both autonomy and manage- 
rial discretion with power that may be exercised 
by external organizations and institutions 
possessing critical resources (Pfeffer and Salancik 
2003). These critical resources may be financial/ 
economic (e.g., appropriations, grant funding, 
revenue allocations, and tax sharing) along with 
others such as approval of personnel lines, new 
program authorization, and stakeholder support. 
They also increasingly entail complex relations 
between public and nonprofit sector organizations 
(Fyall 2016). From an individual organization 
standpoint, an overriding goal is reduction of 
dependency on the environment for needed 
resources, but achieving this requires ongoing 
negotiation with the environment and strategic 
use of managerial discretion. Some degree of 
external control over organizational resources 1s 
the condition of organizations, whether public or 
private, and the challenge for administrators/man- 
agers is to effectively respond to and manage 
patterns of resource dependence. This is particu- 
larly important since other organizations in the 
environment may be problematic or questionable 
resource providers for reasons that include 
unreliability, uncertainty, and efforts to use 
resources for power or control purposes (Pfeffer 
and Salancik 2003). 

Organizations unfortunately may find them- 
selves in an unusually difficult environment, one 
with turbulence. During the 1960s, significant 
socioeconomic and political changes led to 
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emergence of the turbulence concept to help 
understand challenges facing many organizations, 
in both the public and private sectors. What if the 
environment changes not only rapidly but 
unpredictably? If the environment is turbulent, 
rather than just changing with rapidity, how do 
organizational leaders and policymakers respond? 
And what if the environment not only is changing 
rapidly and unpredictably but also substantively 
or with great impact? The environmental turbu- 
lence concept has become one of the mainstays of 
contemporary public administration studies (e.g., 
Boyne and Meier 2009; Hahm and Jung 2013), 
and examples of turbulent environments are read- 
ily seen in policy areas such as public higher 
education, urban law enforcement, government 
pension systems, health care, and even election 
administration. 

Environmental complexity adds to the chal- 
lenges of contemporary public administration. 
For public organizations, environmental com- 
plexity is all too evident, readily seen in programs 
with features such as extensive legal and proce- 
dural requirements, numerous decision points, 
competing or contradictory goals, and required 
collaboration with other organizations in service 
delivery. In many ways, environmental complex- 
ity for public administrators has increased, with 
this complexity certainly evident in intergovern- 
mental policy areas such as poverty assistance, 
elementary and secondary education, and envi- 
ronmental regulations. 


Conclusion 


Organization theorists have paid close attention to 
environments for the simple reason that they mat- 
ter for administrators, managers, and employees 
along with program clientele and beneficiaries. 
Organizational environments provide both oppor- 
tunities and threats, with the latter overall 
representing the most pressing challenges for 
organization leadership. Effectiveness in organi- 
zational leadership means not only attending to 
managerial processes internal to the organization 
but operating in an open systems context in which 
the fate of the organizational domain is affected by 
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a wide range of external factors, from shifts in 
legislation, budget appropriations, and judicial 
opinions through the state of the economy, the 
health of revenue systems, and stakeholder sup- 
port. All of this necessitates proactive organiza- 
tional strategies; these strategies include active 
scanning of the environment, buffering the orga- 
nization against unexpected developments, and 
dealing with conditions such as resource uncer- 
tainty or scarcity, environmental turbulence, and 
complex policy requirements. 

Knowledge of organizational environments 1s 
critical to contemporary public administration and 
policy and particularly in three areas. First, orga- 
nizational environments figure prominently in 
networks and networking, since networks by def- 
inition bring public administrators into varying 
degrees of complex interactions and relationships 
with other organizations and their administrators 
and advocates (e.g., O’Toole 2015). Second, a 
growing reliance on the nonprofit sector for deliv- 
ery of public services, particularly in social and 
human services, presents a rich set of opportuni- 
ties for exploring organizational environment 
questions. This area becomes even more nuanced 
when privatization developments are included, 
such as public education competing for enroll- 
ment with charter schools. Finally, revenue uncer- 
tainty and scarcity coupled with ambivalent and 
contradictory public attitudes toward government 
taxation and spending result in ongoing interest in 
the questions posed by resource dependence 
theory. 


Cross-References 


Administrative Autonomy of Public 
Organizations 
Contingency Theory of Organizations 


Organizational Boundary Spanning 
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Synonyms 


Human factor; Organizational ergonomics; Partic- 
ipatory process; Systems theory; User-centered 
design 


Definition 


Ergonomics and the human factor subdivision 
into organizational, physical, and cognitive 
(though none functions in isolation) is more recent 
with the overarching systems ergonomics focus- 
ing the theoretical background. The International 
Ergonomics Association (IEA 2016) definition is 
“the scientific discipline concerned with the 
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understanding of the interactions among humans 
and other elements of a system, and the profession 
that applies theoretical principles, data, and 
methods to design in order to optimize human 
well-being and overall system performance.” 


Introduction 


The human interface with their tools and environ- 
ment (Mumford 1963), like chairs or cars, has been 
largely discussed. More recently the focus shifted 
to how people work in organizations and the mental 
processes that contribute to procedural adaptation. 

In case of “chicken or the egg” (Fig. 1), the 
technology, environment, and society interchange 
is a complex symbiotic one. The ideas and 
needs that society has have driven inventions and 
agendas that further technological development. 
The two are inexorably intertwined. Orlikowoski 
(1992) points to technology as potentially 
modifiable throughout its use. The structurational 
model of technology comprises the following com- 
ponents: (1) human agents — technology designers, 
users, and decision-makers; (11) technology — mate- 
rial artifacts mediating task execution in the work- 
place; and (iii) institutional properties of 
organizations (1992, p. 410, Fig. 2 below). Taken 
together as a system, agents, technology, and insti- 
tutions play a complex game of change. 

Organizational ergonomics then is concerned 
with the socio-technical systems optimization (Trist 
& Emery — Tavistock Institute), including their orga- 
nizational structures, policies, and processes, 
especially risk management (ISO 3100). Relevant 
topics are work design and systems, resource man- 
agement and working times, teamwork, participa- 
tory design, community ergonomics, cooperative 
work, virtual organizations, telework, communica- 
tion, and quality management (IEA website). 


System Ergonomics 


Background 

Taylorism or scientific management approach 
(1911) long ruled organizations and is still found 
today. His research focused on job design and task 
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The Technology-Society Interchange 











Technology: 
structure 
tools 

model implementation 
science, economics, politics 
war and business 
utilitarian 

because we can... 





Impact: marketing, access - 
language, gender, education, power 


Society: 

ideas & context 
values, needs 
culture 

user-centred design 
application 

capitalism 

normative 

because we should... 





Drivers: invention, environment, financing 
complex adaptive systems, development agenda 


Organizational Ergonomics, Fig. 1 The technology-society interchange 


Institutional 
d 


Technology 


a Technology as a product of human agency 
b Technology as a medium of human action 


Human agents 


c Institutional conditions of interaction with technology 





d Institutional consequences of interaction with technology 


Organizational Ergonomics, Fig. 2 Structurational model of technology (Orlikowoski 1992). Used with permission 


allocation; however, this mechanized the human 
worker. The First Conference on Scientific Orga- 
nization of Labour held in Russia in January 1921 
brought a change to that as Vladimir Bekhterev, 
Vladimir Nikolayevich Myasishchev, and Alex- 
ander Bogdanov (1913) discussed human work 
problems. Bekhterev wanted an “absence of 
fatigue and a guarantee of the sound health and 
all round personal development of the working 
people.” Bogdanov proposed the input-output 
model (Belykh 1989), pointing out that “this 
then creates chains of production which are only 
as strong as their weakest link” (Moray 2005, 


p. 21). 


Organizational ergonomics history progressed 
from there: 


e The socio-technical systems approach 
addresses adaptability, complexity, and auton- 
omy in the cycle between technology effects 
and society’s use. Though originally focused 
on workplace efficiency and design, the com- 
puter age shifted to technology integration in 
the individual’s life. The issues remain the 
same; those interfacing with technology will 
change and affect the intended design radically. 

e During the two world wars, cockpit design 
(Fitts and Jones 1947; Chapanis et al. 1949) 
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was important. Physical ergonomics was the 
focus along with factors like fatigue. 

e In the 1950s, the business influence was felt 
focusing on worker efficiency, routines, and 
quality processes. Theorists like Argyris et al. 
(1985), Argyris and Schön (1974), Bennis 
(1985/1961), and Schein (1985) concentrated 
on organizational development while studies 


that revealed the Hawthorne _ effect 
(Landsberger 1958) progressed the field 
significantly. 


e In the later part of the twentieth century, 
psychology’s influence became dominant in 
the field introducing psychological empower- 
ment theory that impacted skill and mastery, 
capacity, heuristics, and created the optimal 
control model (Kleinman et al. 1970). 

e Currently, the focus is on the allocation 
between human and machine function: 
research includes highway technologies, 
NASA’s studies, and the adjustments to an 
increasing older population. 

e Present design approaches overlap and follow 
the ISO standard human-centered design 
processes for interactive systems (ISO 13407 
Model, 1999; Geneva 2000) with audience, pur- 
pose, and context or visibility, accessibility, leg- 
ibility, and language in user-design thinking. 


Systems and User-Centered Design 

The words “system ergonomics” are used to indi- 
cate a theoretical base for work situation design or 
redesign. Giddens’ structuration theory (1984) 
identifies three structures in social systems: 
signification, legitimation, and domination. 
Orlikowoski (1992, 2000) took Gidden’s theory 
and considered the intersection between structure 
and use to be the human factor. She replaces the 
idea of embedded properties in structuration the- 
ory (Orlikowoski 1992; DeSanctis and Poole 
1990, 1994) for enactment or use. 

Society and technology intersection is classi- 
cally seen in Mumford’s Technics and Civilization 
(1963). Mumford shows a society organized not 
around any organic human needs, but around the 
“needs” of the machines that have come to char- 
acterize and control our lives. Other significant 
discussions on the intersection between society 
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and technology include McLuhan’s (1964) posi- 
tion of technologies’ impact on society, and the 
diffusion of innovation theory (Rogers 1983) 
looking at the human agents as particular types 
of innovation carriers. 

Today the human work interface includes 
hygiene and motivation (Herzberg 1968) focus. 
Campion and Thayer (1985) found job design 
problems were to blame for inefficiency and 
went on to create a four pronged approach to job 
design that included mechanistic, motivational, 
biological, and perceptual. Work and autonomy 
meaningfully play a significant role in employee 
wellbeing preventing turnover and burnout 
(Lambert et al. 2012). 


Challenges 

Challenges that change carries are shown in movies 
like 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968) and Eagle Eye 
(2008). First, machines control human behavior as 
“The more tools ‘seamlessly’ facilitate systems 
development, the more they will be taken for 
granted, and the more they are used unreflectively 
the more they will constrain human action” (Berger 
and Luckmann 1967, p. 62). And second, human 
actions ruin the technology’s potential, “On one 
Beta project, the consultants found the tools to be 
particularly limiting and manipulated their access 
to the underlying computer system in a way that 
allowed them to surreptitiously bypass the tools” 
(Orlikowoski 1992, p. 28). The test then is to aim 
for flexibility and optimize the design and deploy- 
ment process accordingly. Orlikowski points to a 
time when the users are “given the discretion, 
knowledge, and resources to manipulate their tech- 
nologies” (p. 33). The focus in future development 
is on the user needs and participation in the design 
process. 


General Process Methods 
When evaluating a system in an organizational 
ergonomics approach, one considers the follow- 
ing key questions. Using van Scheijndel’s (2010) 
work here modified: 
Orientation 
e What is the starting point? Who is responsible 
for what? What will be the project structure? 
Are there limiting conditions? 
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Analysis 

e System analysis: what is the activities’ goal: 
what must be performed, both in quantities and 
quality? 

e Task analysis: which tasks are required to 
achieve the goals? Bottleneck analysis. 


Design 

e Determine a program of requirements. 

e Task allocation: which tasks can best be allo- 
cated to technology (machines, ICT) and 
which to humans? Consider alternatives and 
choose the best solution. 

e Tasks and jobs design, including organiza- 
tional aspects (e.g., education level, training; 
teamwork; work schedules; flexible solutions). 

e Testing in a virtual environment using simula- 
tions, mock ups, and models. 

e Interfaces design between humans and tech- 
nology with communication elements. 

e Designs adaptations: the global 
followed by the detailed design. 


design, 


Realization 
e Realization: building, 
required, staff training. 


implementation. If 


Evaluation 
e Evaluation: how well does the system do what 
it should? Here adaptations are considered. 


Research and Design Methods 

It is well established that organizational ergonom- 
ics reduces costs, improves productivity, quality, 
and employee engagement, and creates a better 
safety culture (Groggins ca 2000), but it has taken 
decades to discover best practices. 

Research in organizational ergonomics 
started with observation and case studies. 
Numerous survey instruments exist to test 
stress, burnout, processes, and efficiency. Par- 
ticipatory and action research of worker experi- 
ence and leader decision-making phenomena 
show impact on work and its environment. 
A rather thorough methods’ coverage can be 
found in the Handbook of Human Factors and 
Ergonomics Models (Stanton 2004). The more 
common ones are: 
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e Ethnographic analysis 

e Surveys and questionnaires 

e Focus groups 

e Task analysis: Best used early in the design 
process 

e User and methods analysis 

e Action research (Lewin 1944) is when the 
researcher or individuals working with others 
in teams or a “community of practice” (Lave 
and Wenger 1991) seek to improve the way 
they address issues and solve problems 
(Argyris and Schon 1974). Extra precautions 
are needed that the researcher is reflexive in the 
process. Paulo Freire’s participatory action 
research (1982) addressed action in the educa- 
tional field and is now applied in all research 
areas including organizations. 


Evidence-based practices have come to the 
fore and can be readily found online for different 
fields and from government OSHA sites (see links 
at the end of this document). 


Participatory Ergonomics 


Background 
A user-centered design is based on a user’s cog- 
nitive preferences as well as cultural needs 
(Orlikowski 2000, Fig. 3). User-centered design 
may include participatory design (Abelse 
et al. 1998), needs, resource, and task analysis, 
resource analysis and user modeling, and usability 
testing (Allen 1996; Vrendenburg 2002). User- 
centered design takes the emphasis off the orga- 
nization and puts it on the recipients’ needs. 
Participatory ergonomics not only considers 
the user but programs maximize worker involve- 
ment, as the worker is an expert on his or her 
job. “The participatory approach to ergonomics 
relies on actively involving workers in im- 
plementing ergonomic knowledge, procedures, 
and changes with the intention of improving 
working conditions, safety, productivity, quality, 
morale and/or comfort” (https://oshwiki.eu/wiki/ 
Organisational ergonomics). One reason for par- 
ticipatory ergonomics is that many proposed 
changes are not successfully implemented. Rea- 
sons include (Vink and Koningsveld 2010. In 
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Collaboration Technology-in-Practice Enacted by 


Developers in Iris 


e Tools are best designed 
collaboratively 


Q 
= 
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Facilities, e.g., 
e Electronic mail 
e Discussion databases 
(read and write) 
e Text entry and edit 
e Database creation and 
> customization 
z 
® 
D 
< 


Norms, e.g., 


e Empower users by 
distributing control 





Interpretive Schemes, e.g., 


e Technology is poweful tool 
for collaboration 

e Extensive technical expertise 

e Evolving understanding of 
the value of Notes for 
collaborative design 


Organizational Ergonomics, Fig. 3 Colloboration technology-in-practice, Orlikowoski 2000, p. 415. Used with 


permission 


English at https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Participa 
tory_ergonomics): Workers question why the pro- 
posed change will be feasible, as previous 
changes were obstructed. No need for change is 
felt, no sense of urgency. Previous changes had 
little effect. Proposed changes are simplified, 
for instance because of budget, and almost 
ineffectual. 


Participatory Process 

Worker participation in the change (Lewin 1946) 
process allows a sound base for acceptance and 
successful implementation (Cole et al. 2009). 
Vink and Koningsveld propose a nine step partic- 
ipatory process (2010). The only differences with 
the overall organizational process are that with 
accumulating and selecting ideas, users are 
involved as well as at the testing stage. 


A successful participatory ergonomics program 
requires initial and continuing resources and sup- 
port from upper management. The resources 
required include: time to develop and implement 
solutions; financial resources to make meaningful 
changes; and management support for the individ- 
uals on the appointed ergonomics team. 

Employees also have their input in the bottle- 
neck inventory. The theory of constraints 
(Goldratt and Cox 1984) is a method to guide 
organizational change based on reducing bottle- 
neck impact. 

Task rotation, work schedules changes, and 
shift work put physiological and psychological 
stress on the employee. Key issues include shift 
changes with high stress jobs like policing and 
inmate care (Ma et al. 2015). Ill health and sleep 
issues contribute to judgment and accident errors. 
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The hope of task or job rotation is offering less 
monotonous tasks, allowing more than one person 
to be trained on a job helps with knowledge man- 
agement and transfer, and addressing turnover 
issues. The challenges are that not everyone man- 
ages change equally and both supervisors and 
employees see the short-term difficulties rather 
than the long-term benefits (Muiddlesworth 
(2016), “A Step-to-Step Guide to Job Rotation”). 

Deadlines should include time for collabora- 
tive strategies, and budget constraints complicate 
matters. Though structures around information 
and communication technology use can be 
planned and implemented, unplanned results 
including user altered work practice and culture 
(Orlikowoski 1992, 2002). The other necessary 
consideration around the participant is to under- 
stand how different people cope with rapid change 
that often impacts identity, culture, and hope 
(Lawson et al. 2000; Strickland 1998). Neglecting 
to do so can doom initiatives to failure. 


Teamwork 

Teamwork concepts’ history is relatively recent 
with a sharp increase in the past 40 years (Weiss 
and Hoegl 2015). Three teamwork categories 
include: transition process (between action 
periods), action process (when the team attempts 
to accomplish its goals and objectives), and inter- 
personal process (present in both action periods 
and transition periods) (LePine et al. 2008). 

The typical issues that arise in teamwork are 
social loafing, group think, and diversity. Social 
loafing began with Ringelmann’s rope pulling 
exercise (1913) with others determining whether 
the loafing was due to individual or group coordi- 
nation failure (Latané et al. 1979). Karau and 
Williams (1993) proposed the collective effort 
model to generate effort and motivation 
predictions. 

Whyte (1952) first coined Groupthink, but Janis 
(1971) gave the definition used today, ““The more 
amiability and esprit de corps there is among the 
members of a policy-making ingroup, the greater 
the danger that independent critical thinking will be 
replaced by groupthink, which is likely to result in 
irrational and dehumanizing actions directed 
against outgroups” (p. 44). Group consensus rather 
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than striving for the best ideas leads to production 
blocking, free riding, evaluation apprehension, and 
performance matching (Thompson 2003). Teams 
that are homogenous and cohesive will have a 
tendency toward groupthink. 

Diversity attempts to prevent groupthink; how- 
ever, there are problems. When one member rep- 
resents a diverse element, more likely that person 
will stand for that diversity; e.g., an older man 
with a team of younger members will over- 
represent age differences. Communication needs 
to be even more emphasized on a team with 
diverse representation (Ruderman et al. 1996). 

Wageman et al. (2009) suggest effective teams 
be interdependent for a common purpose with a 
small, stable membership. The purpose should be 
challenging, clear, and consequential. Norms and 
reward systems exist that are valued, and they 
have access to technical assistance and training. 
The more complex the task, the more challenging 
it is to make teams successfully accomplish it 
(Gratton and Erickson 2007) and the greater a 
chance a bad decision is made. 


Although teams that are large, virtual, diverse, and 
composed of highly educated specialists are 
increasingly crucial with challenging projects ... 
the qualities required for success are the same qual- 
ities that undermine success. Members of complex 
teams are less likely—absent other influences—to 
share knowledge freely, to learn from one another, 
to shift workloads flexibly to break up unexpected 
bottlenecks, to help one another complete jobs and 
meet deadlines, and to share resources—in other 
words, to collaborate. They are less likely to say 
that they “sink or swim” together, want one another 
to succeed, or view their goals as compatible. 
(Gratton and Erickson 2007, p. 2) 


Virtual Organizations and Telework 
One potential answer for teams is virtual teams 
and their tools. Asynchronous communication 
may be helpful in decision-making at the initial 
stages, allowing everyone to participate and pre- 
sent ideas followed by synchronous discussions 
for decision-making. Tools like wikis store 
knowledge for team or personnel transitions. 
Those working in virtual systems face chal- 
lenges not previously experienced. These include 
working away from a central location, mobile 
devices with the increased multitasking challenge, 
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a blending of times that were previously delin- 
eated: work, commute, home, holidays, and in 
some fields, telework allows a person to work 
for multiple employers (Duarte and Snyder 2001). 

Using computers does not necessarily decrease 
cognitive load. In fact, IT usability problems may 
disrupt performance. The increasing numbers of 
interfaces at work create new cognitive demands 
on employees: workers need to learn several appli- 
cations and use diverse systems. Here decisions are 
made between technology or human chores. Com- 
munity informatics (Gurstein 2000, 2003) point to 
the vital need that all people have to have Internet 
and telecommunication skills and access to the 
conversation. Also there are generational issues of 
digital native versus immigrant where older 
workers are led by younger computer-savvy 
coworkers (Prensky 2001). These younger workers 
brains are rewired by the technology they use as 
appendages, and neuroplasticity can help older 
workers too (Small and Vogan 2008). 

What if things go wrong? Automation and 
computerization create scenarios where the 
watchers are not skilled enough to solve the fail- 
ures and errors. Baxter et al. (2012) suggest 
employees have to be taught the skills to “save 
the day because they are inherently flexible and 
adaptable” (p. 70) by being allowed to practice 
(and update) these skills on a regular basis and 
being provided with the appropriate information 
by the technology in a timely manner. 


Challenges 
Shapiro (2001) points out, “Even though 
machines can enhance intelligence and knowl- 
edge ... there are aspects of computerization that 
subtract from people’s knowledge, that make peo- 
ple less aware of complexity and choice and less 
able to express their own individuality.” Problems 
of not understanding of the accompanying issues 
and systemic implications include that learning 
and retention of interface use measures are rarely 
employed, and some studies treat these measures 
as synonymous with quality-in-use, despite an 
unclear relationship (Hornbaek 2006). 
Participatory design methods’ training takes 
time. Early adopters and the testers may not be 
the same as those that use technology later, and 
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beginners behave differently from advanced users 
(Roger Rogers 1983). Design does not always 
take into consideration power and political issues 
(Beck 2002). Don Norman’s The Design of Every- 
day Things (Norman 2002) suggests a focus on 
activity design rather than user design. He also 
advocates simple design that may not be the case 
with design by committee. So human-design 
focus 1s good for improving a product or project, 
and scenarios are good for marketing. Design 
around what a person does when encountering a 
problem may be more useful then asking the user 
how to design the item or process. 


Conclusion: Best Practices and Future 
Direction 


From the cognitive ergonomics side, 
neuroergonomics “focuses on investigations of 
the neural bases of mental functions and physical 
performance in relation to technology, work, lei- 
sure, transportation, health care and other settings 
in the real world” (Parasuraman 2003, p. 5). 

Personality differences, telecommuting effects, 
and what happens when things go wrong (e.g., 
Flight 1549 into the Hudson River and the Andrea 
Gail crew in the Perfect Storm) are current focuses. 
Generational shifts are occurring with more indi- 
vidualized portable technologies and the accompa- 
nying applications. Big data and lived informatics 
can be used in design. Can virtual environment 
utilization help astronauts in their flight to Mars? 
How can technology be more wearable and what 
does that mean for businesses and security? Can 
emotion recognition software create happier, more 
capable employees with lower accident rates? The 
potential and questions are endless. 

Organizational ergonomics focuses on needs 
of employees and customers to create better sys- 
tems that contributes to the wellbeing of all and 
healthy productivity. 
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Synonyms 


Corruption; Institutional ethicality; Intentional 
organizational harms; Unethical behavior 


Definition 


Organizational evil is the institutionalization of a set 
of principles and practices whose purpose is to 
knowingly harm individuals, with disregard for 
the consequences beyond those that would cause 
immediate repercussions to the _ evil-doer. 
(Jurkiewicz and Grossman 2012, p. 3) 


Introduction 


While some may disagree on precisely what con- 
stitutes unethical behavior, there is a general con- 
sensus that such behavior is individually enacted 
and episodic in nature and that it occurs in some 
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instances but does not necessarily define the indi- 
vidual as unethical. But how to describe unethical 
behavior that goes well beyond an occasional 
occurrence and is embedded in the culture of the 
organization? Evil describes this next level of 
moral violation and is systemic, encompassing 
hiring and training, reward systems, policies, pro- 
grams, practices, and internal/external relations, 
all executed with intentionality and intended to 
maximize advantage through the willful harm 
caused to others. Successes in this regard are 
celebrated; the evidence of evildoing is obfus- 
cated, with the perpetrators’ goal of deflecting 
any culpability directed them. This is the focus 
of current research on organizational evil. 


Overview 


The earliest inquiries into the nature of evil were 
encompassed within the study of metaphysics, 
wherein evil was defined simply as the absence 
of good, essentially that acts were either one or the 
other (Anderson 2006). Over time the conception 
of evil melded into those acts that deprived indi- 
viduals of basic human rights (Dillard and 
Ruchala 2005) and for some that included a joy 
derived from hurting others. Modern research 
focuses upon operational evil, how it evinces itself 
within organizational systems, rather than the 
study of evil as an abstract concept. As defined, 
“organizational evil is the institutionalization of a 
set of principles and practices whose purpose is to 
knowingly harm individuals, with disregard for 
the consequences beyond those that would cause 
immediate repercussions to the  evildoer” 
(Jurkiewicz and Grossman 2012, p. 3). 

Leaders shape an organization’s culture, 
whether for good or evil, through modeling 
behavior, rewards and punishments, and the poli- 
cies and practices they establish and enforce. In 
large part, hiring decisions are made based on how 
well it is perceived that the prospective employee 
shares the organization’s values. Concomitant 
with the growth and success of an organization, 
employees feel more closely associated with its 
culture (Schein 1996); this affiliation is 
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Organizational Evil 





Ethical Unethical 


Bounded Evil Pervasive Evil 


Ethical — Acting to achieve the greatest good for the greatest number; acting on principles that seek 
rights, justice, equality; foregoing personal gain for long-term societal benefit 

Unethical — Occasionally making decisions and acting in a manner that confers immediate individual 
advantage while disadvantaging the many; engaging in sporadic deception and demonstrating lack of 


concern for others 


Bounded Evil — Individuals acting unethically a high percentage of the time, yet most organizational 
policies and practices support equality, rights, and justice 

Pervasive Evil — An organizational culture that intentionally harms others in order to confer short-term 
advantages as exhibited through policies, practices, programs, and reward systems 


Organizational Evil, Fig. 1 Dimensions of organizational evil (Adapted from Jurkiewicz and Grossman (2012)) 


strengthened through specialized argot, unique 
traditions, and understood but unwritten codes of 
behavior. Emerging from these behavioral codes, 
a set of moral guides develops that establishes 
what is acceptable and what is discouraged. 
Codes can articulate ethical or evil behavior; 
gangs have codes as well as the Nazi regime, 
just as socially responsible organizations and 
international relief agencies may have codes. 
Thus, while the specifics may differ, the process 
by which this formalized or informal moral code 
develops is the same regardless of the ethicality of 
the organization. It is this banality with which evil 
develops that, to many, can be the most terrifying 
aspect of evil. If an ethical code were replaced 
with an evil one overnight, it would naturally be 
shunned. But an incremental change in the moral 
code and culture over time can occur unnoticed, 
until the point that the organization’s culture may 
appear to be significantly different from a preview 
at point A to a post-measure at point B (Fig. 1). 
A common question is when can an organiza- 
tion accurately be termed as evil? Is it when 50% 
of its practices and policies fit the definition of 
evil? 75%? 100%? Jurkiewicz and Grossman 
(2012) introduced a continuum to illustrate the 
range of ethicality within and among organiza- 
tions. Even the most evil organizations one can 
imagine exhibit some level of civility, if only in an 


occasional pleasant verbal exchange, just as an 
organization closest to saintliness has negative 
conflict from time to time, so no one organization 
can be defined as 100% or 100% evil. The tipping 
point for when an organization can be effectually 
termed evil is when the preponderance of its prac- 
tices, programs, policies, and reward/punishment 
mechanisms serve the “purpose is to knowingly 
harm individuals, with disregard for the conse- 
quences beyond those that would cause immedi- 
ate repercussions to the evil-doer” (Jurkiewicz 
and Grossman 2012, p. 3). Chomsky and 
McChesney (2011) contends that evil organiza- 
tions are the norm, that organizations by definition 
are deliberately structured to manipulate individ- 
uals for revenue or self-advantage, and that people 
are merely instruments for goal attainment and are 
useful only insofar as they can fulfill an organiza- 
tion’s aims. Certainly, as required by law, the 
purpose of organizations is to further their pursuit 
of self-interest, meaning power, profit, and pro- 
fligation, irrespective of the means to attain it. 

As organizations are defined by law as persons 
(Bakan 2004), they can be said to exhibit person- 
ality and personality disorders. As Bakan (2004, 
p. 56) states, the personality disorder seen in psy- 
chopathic organizations is identified by the moti- 
vation “to destroy [their] competition. . .[they] 
want to beat them one way or another...and 
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Callous unconcern for others’ feelings 














Reckless disregard for others’ safety 














Inability to experience guilt 
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Incapable of maintaining enduring relationships 
Repeated lying and engaging in deceitful behavior toward others for profit or advantage 


Refusal to conform to social norms with regard to lawful behaviors 


Organizational Evil, Fig. 2 Psychopathological factors in organizations (Adapted from Bakan (1994)) 


[they’re] not particularly concerned with what 
happens to the general public as long as they’re 
buying [their] product.” The product can be mer- 
chandise, programs, initiatives, or candidates, and 
it is fully self-focused, which puts individuals at 
risk. Organizations are essentially asocial and 
incapable of empathetic action. Although individ- 
uals can be ethically multiplicative (Jurkiewicz 
2002), organizations are not able to compartmen- 
talize evil and separate it from their other 
operations. As Bakan (1994, p. 57) continues, 
organizations manipulate seek control over 
“everything, including public opinion,” and assert 
they are, “number one. . .the best. . ..their behavior 
indicates they don’t really concern themselves 
with their victims.” They “refuse to accept respon- 
sibility for their own actions and are unable to feel 
remorse; if [they] get caught breaking the law they 
pay big fines and. . .continue doing what they did 
before; in many cases the profit or advantage 
obtained is worth substantially more than the 
fines imposed....their whole goal is to present 
themselves to the public in a way that is 
appealing. . .but in fact may not be representative 
of what the organization is really like” (Fig. 2). 
Paradoxically, while organizations hold the 
legal status of a person, they have no moral obli- 
gations. With the organization as the entity of 
record, employees are effectively legally free to 
carry out their jobs in any manner that brings them 
the greatest gains. Thus, those who act evilly are 
rewarded as the potential monetary gain is high 
while the possibility of negative consequences 
comparatively low. Lowering or removing stan- 
dards of accountability along with any potential 
punishments is advocated for through political 
contributions, lobbying, and image campaigns 
intended to influence the public’s perceptions of 
an organization’s unethical and evil activities. 


Bakan’s (1994) contention that while society 
wouldn’t consider it sane to remove laws forbid- 
ding criminal activity by individuals, nor the pun- 
ishments meted out for such violations, it does 
allow the removal of such restrictions for organi- 
zations, although organizations can cause more 
far-reaching and permanent harms to greater num- 
bers of individuals. The concept that organiza- 
tions can regulate themselves is widely 
advocated and generally viewed as reasonable 
under the guise of creating savings for consumers. 
The absurdity of such a notion is underscored by 
the widespread psychopathological, and evil, 
behavior of most organizations: no concern for 
individuals’ feelings or safety, inability to main- 
tain long-term relationships, deceitfulness and 
lying to gain advantage or profit, inability to expe- 
rience guilt, and a rejection of laws and social 
norms (Jurkiewicz and Grossman 2012). As orga- 
nizations have grown in social and monetary 
importance over time, most have come to accept 
that such embodiments of evil are the norm, par- 
ticularly in the proprietary sector, that it is simply 
how business (whether the business of govern- 
ments, corporations, or nonprofits) is done and 
one is naive to think otherwise. 

Adorno (2000) notes that over time individuals 
have perfected their ability to separate the conse- 
quences of their acts from who they believe them- 
selves to be as people, effectively dehumanizing 
themselves as a means of survival in an increas- 
ingly evil world. By doing so, he asserts that any 
and all behaviors are justifiable and that an indi- 
vidual’s ethical framework is subjugated to that of 
the economic forces of one’s environment. 
Adorno (2002) further argues that societies in 
general are evolving toward complete organiza- 
tional control, as individuals accept the removal of 
laws and sanctions and succumb to the 
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Organizational Evil 


The presence or absence of the elements below, either through an organization’s written materials 
or through its actions and decisions, indicates the degree to which an organization’s culture can 


be labeled as narcissistic. 


Y If our organization were in charge of setting the rules, the world would be a much better 


place. 


v We prefer it when our organization is the center of attention. 


v We can act in whatever way we desire; we know what is best for us. 


Y We like to show off our power and assets and seek an attention-grabbing media presence. 


v We will never be satisfied until we are the dominant organization (or political party). 


v We think we are special and we are better than our competitors. 


v Itis easy to manipulate people into doing what you want. 


v We will avail ourselves of opportunities to communicate our strengths and importance. 


v Weare extraordinary. 


v We enjoy the ability to exercise control over our colleagues, clients, and competitors. 


Organizational Evil, Fig. 3 The narcissistic organizational personality inventory (Adapted by Twenge and Campbell 


(2009, pp. 20-21) 


manipulations of image management that organi- 
zations are paternal forces, looking out for our 
interests and caring for us and society in ways 
we can’t do for ourselves. This is the embodiment 
of evil. 

Organizational evil is also configured as orga- 
nizational narcissism (Jurkiewicz and Grossman 
2012), where organizations focus on perpetuating 
an image of faultlessness and superiority through 
self-advocacy and treating others as inferior. 
Twenge and Campbell (2009) developed a Nar- 
cissistic Personality Inventory which is adapted 
here as an analytic organizational measure, again 
rooted in the legal definition of the organization as 
a person (Fig. 3). 

The increased level of narcissism in evil orga- 
nizations mirrors that which Twenge et al. (2008) 
found in individuals. Both are focused on 
attaining short-term self-advantage and exhibit 
value systems that prioritize immediate gains 
and self-aggrandizement regardless of the conse- 
quences. As Twenge and Campbell (2009, p. 37) 
identify it, it’s a “pernicious virus” infecting soci- 
ety in general. 


The Culture of Evil 


Baumeister (1997) asserts that evil is motivated 
by one or multiple root causes: the desire for 
material gain, threatened egotism, idealism, 
and/or sadism, and is facilitated by a distortion 
of the truth in order to reassure the individual or 
organization of its essential goodness. He defines 
the difference of perception of an evil act between 
the perpetrator and the victim as the Magnitude 
Gap: the perpetrator can dismiss the act and sep- 
arate it from the organization to maintain its image 
of perfection, and the victim likely feels harmed 
and less positive about the perpetrator; generally, 
the victim’s loss is greater than the perpetrator’s 
gain. Darley’s and Latane’s (1968) classic exper- 
iments on the diffusion of responsibility when 
more than one person are actors explain to a 
large degree how individuals in an organization 
can engage in evil behavior but lessen or deny 
their own responsibility and attribute it instead to 
the organization as a whole. This behavioral phe- 
nomenon facilitates scapegoat activities when the 
organization is looking for someone to blame 


Organizational Evil 


while claiming general ethicality and removes the 
motivation to act ethically (Jackall 1988). The 
ambiguity inherent in collective evil activity 
makes it especially easy to shift the blame to 
another if someone is accused of unethical or 
evil behavior. Escaping blame encourages future 
evil and/or unethical behavior, thereby proliferat- 
ing it within the organization. As Jackall (1988) 
observed, blame is concentrated at the lower 
levels of the hierarchy with higher organizational 
members acting in often evil, expedient ways to 
show enough short-term progress to warrant a 
promotion, thereby leaving the consequences of 
their behaviors to the subordinates who remain. 
Thus, evil behavior as described here can benefit 
individuals and is often encouraged within orga- 
nizations as a savvy method of conducting busi- 
ness. When a group of people act evilly in 
concordance, no single individual is likely to sep- 
arate from the group and denounce the behaviors, 
separating the act from one’s view of themselves 
or the organization in order to maintain the belief 
of goodness. This assuages the human need to fit 
in with a group, and adopting an evil culture in 
order to be accepted by the group is viewed as a 
necessary function of organizational life. 

Vickers (2012) framed the concept of neces- 
sary evil as occurring when organizations cause 
intentional harms to individuals or groups under 
the guise of sacrificing for the greater good for all. 
Necessary evil justifies behaviors such as bully- 
ing, intimidation, fraud, violence, etc. such that 
over time they become an accepted aspect of 
achieving organizational ends. Such normative 
behavior again enlists the needs of most humans 
to identify with a group, from which emerges a 
perpetuation of evils by individuals acting on their 
own behalf, but it is not without consequence. 
Engaging in such behaviors although sanctioned 
and expected within the workplace lead to 
employees’ negative physical and psychological 
health outcomes (Giacalone et al. 2016). 


Conclusion 


Individuals’ behavior at work is largely 
influenced by the organization’s culture, which 
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rewards and punishes behavior in order to shape 
it in accord with the individual’s need for accep- 
tance and belonging. The system of influence 
affects evil behaviors just as it does ethical behav- 
iors. From every group culture emerges an ethical 
framework uniquely influenced by its leader, and 
this framework defines for employees the 
expected and unacceptable behavioral expecta- 
tions and can be evil, ethical, or at points in 
between. The effect of organizational evil on 
employees, their families, and society in general 
is overwhelming and in many cases obfuscated by 
justifications, influence, and rationalization; evil 
within organizations has grown over time to rep- 
resent a majority of institutions. The US populace, 
among many other countries, has become habitu- 
ated to the degree that we expect to be harmed by 
organizations and are surprised when we are not. 

Yet there is something we can do rather than 
accepting this as a fait accompli. We would need 
to be proactive in preventing evil from getting a 
foothold by calling out unethical behaviors and 
following through on the consequences for such 
acts, not being silenced by political correctness. 
Each act moves the individual and organization 
toward the left or to the right on the continuum 
presented in Fig. 1. Enforcing transparency, 
accountability, and personal responsibility at all 
hierarchical levels and in all sectors is essential. 
Organizations cannot be depended upon to mon- 
itor themselves, and thus the development of over- 
sight systems, procedures, and practices is key to 
stemming and reversing evil. What does an unevil 
organization look like? It’s one where the struc- 
ture supports honesty and seeks the good of all, 
where transparency is expected and reinforced, 
and where whistleblowers are protected and seek- 
ing self-advantage at the sake of others is not 
tolerated. Legal reinforcements can support these 
efforts, although alone they will not have an 
impact. 

Research has shown (Jurkiewicz and 
Giacalone 2016) that ethical organizations are 
more financially successful, have healthier and 
more loyal employees, contribute to the social wel- 
fare of their communities, and provide economic 
and health benefits to the society at large. The 
effects of organizational evil are wide-ranging and 
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treacherous, and it is much easier to prevent than 
repair. Ignoring unethical acts, making excuses for 
or hiding such behaviors, or rewarding individuals 
who engage in them is, whether through commis- 
sion or omission, supporting the development of 
organizational evil. 


Cross-References 


Ethical Competence 

Ethical Frameworks 

Ethical Leaders 

Ethical Values 

Ethics and Good Governance 
Ethics in Public Service 
Ethinomics 

Leading the Ethical Organization 
Lying 

Organizational Values 
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Organizational Excellence 
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Courtenay, BC, Canada 


Synonyms 


Operational excellence; Quality management sys- 
tem; Total quality management 


Definition 


Appreciative inquiry: is a model that seeks to 
engage stakeholders in self-determined change. 
The approach builds on strengths and enables 
opportunities for improvement through analysis, 
understanding, and discussion. 

Benchmarking: is the process of comparing an 
organization’s business processes and perfor- 
mance metrics to industry’s best-in-class and 
best practices from other companies. This com- 
parison allows the organization to learn from 
others and improve performance. 

Best management practice: is a method or tech- 
nique that has been generally accepted as superior 
as it produces results that are superior to those 
achieved by other means. 


Organizational Excellence 


Continuous improvement: is an ongoing effort to 
improve products, services, or processes. These 
efforts can realize incremental improvement over 
time or breakthrough improvement all at once. 
ISO 9001: is a quality assurance system or stan- 
dard designed to help organizations ensure they 
meet the needs of customers and other stake- 
holders. Third-party certification bodies provide 
independent confirmation that organizations meet 
the requirements of the standard. 

Principles: form the foundation for organizational 
excellence and characterize the culture and values 
of the organization and depict the way people 
work together and with their stakeholders. 

Lean: 1s a work process improvement methodology 
that focuses on the elimination of waste (e.g., trans- 
portation, inventory, motion, waiting, over- 
production, overprocessing, defects) within an 
organization to improve overall customer value. 
Organizational excellence: refers to the use of best 
management practices common to high- 
performing organizations that, when successfully 
implemented, contribute to a culture committed to 
excellence and sustainable results across a bal- 
anced system of measurement. 

Performance improvement: 1s measuring the out- 
put of a particular business process or procedure 
and then modifying the process or procedure to 
increase the output, efficiency, or effectiveness of 
the process or procedure. 

Six Sigma: is a set of techniques and tools for 
process improvement that seeks to improve the 
quality of the output of a business process by 
identifying and removing the causes of defects 
and minimizing variability in the process. 


Introduction 


What is organizational excellence? Organiza- 
tional excellence refers to the use of best manage- 
ment practices common to high-performing 
organizations that, when successfully 
implemented, contribute to a culture committed 
to excellence and sustainable results across a bal- 
anced system of measurement. 

The principles describing the culture and the 
best management practices were first identified 
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and defined in organizational excellence 
(OE) models including EFQM (EFQM 2010), 
Baldrige (NIST 2010), Canadian Framework for 
Excellence (Excellence Canada 2010), and the 
Australian Business Excellence Framework (SAI 
Global 2010) in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
Since that time, these OE models have evolved 
and other models have been developed that 
include a combination of these principles and 
best management practices. Today, many coun- 
tries have developed national award programs to 
recognize organizations that have successfully 
implemented an excellence model and sustained 
performance improvement (Mann and Abbas 
2015). 

OE models can be used by any size and type of 
organization. Organizations that have success- 
fully implemented OE models have been recog- 
nized by national award programs and reported 
results such as good governance, trust in leader- 
ship, customer delight, employee engagement, 
continually improving work processes, strong 
supplier and partner relationships, better utiliza- 
tion of resources, balanced system of measure- 
ment, and financial results. 


Key Research Findings 


A European study (Boulter et al. 2005) found that 
when the principles of the EFQM Excellence 
Model have been implemented effectively, perfor- 
mance improves in both short- and long-term 
periods. Researchers examined award winners 
against comparison companies of similar size 
and industry sector over an 11-year period and 
found that award winners experienced higher 
increases in share value, average growth in sales, 
reduction in costs, and increases in operating 
income. Other accounting measures were also 
computed and showed similar results (e.g., change 
in capital expenditure over sales/assets, change in 
total assets, change in the number of employees). 

An American study (Link and Scott 2011) 
compared the benefits received by Baldrige 
award winners from 2007 to 2010 with the cost 
of operating the program and reported a benefit- 
to-cost ratio of 820-1. 
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Another study in the United States (Booz Allen 
Hamilton 2003) assessed the attitudes and percep- 
tions of senior leaders toward the Baldrige Award 
and Criteria and revealed very broad, positive 
recognition among leaders in each of the award 
eligible sectors: manufacturing, service, educa- 
tion, health care, and small business. In addition, 
more than 70% of leaders surveyed at Fortune 
1,000 companies said they are likely to use the 
criteria. 

In Australia, case studies (Pattison 2011) were 
undertaken with eight local government councils 
facing similar challenges: state government 
reform agendas, growing community expecta- 
tions on service standards, increasing levels of 
public scrutiny, technology improvements, skills 
shortages, rate capping and fiscal constraints, 
complex legislative environment, and an overall 
mandate to achieve more with less. Each of the 
councils used the Australian Business Excellence 
Framework to assess and improve their organiza- 
tion and now understand the Framework can be 
used to assess and improve any aspect of their 
organization including leadership, strategy and 
planning, people, information and knowledge, 
safety, service delivery, product quality, and 
bottom-line results. 

Canadian research (Stoehr 2010) has tracked 
the performance results of award recipients from 
public, private, and nonprofit sectors and noted 
improvements in employee turnover, cost savings, 
customer and employee satisfaction, cycle time, 
price savings to client, injuries, employee pride, 
and trust in leadership. 

The Centre for Organizational Excellence 
Research in New Zealand (Mann et al. 2011) 
reported research findings on the impact and value 
of business excellence in Asia (i.e., India, Japan, 
Singapore, Taiwan, Thailand). Companies partici- 
pating in the research reported that business excel- 
lence had a major impact on their competitiveness 
and performance and were relevant for long-term 
competitiveness and sustainability. 

A recently published report by the American 
Society for Quality (ASQ 2011) on the future of 
excellence examined a number of factors influenc- 
ing organizations today and the future and con- 
cluded that OE models will continue to be relevant 
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for improving and sustaining organizational 

performance. 
The factors 

included: 


influencing organizations 


e Globalization — dealing with rapid communi- 
cation, interrelated economies, finite resources, 
desire for improved quality of life, and envi- 
ronmental concerns 

e Productivity — developed countries losing their 
competitive advantage 

e Technology — capitalizing on technology that 
contributes to working more efficiently and 
effectively and reduces cost of doing business 

e Consumers — becoming more aware of their 
options, seeking customized offerings, and 
demanding that organizations are socially and 
environmentally responsible, ethical, and 
accountable 

e Workforce — employees seeking out employers 
of choice that use systems thinking and offer 
lifelong learning, healthy workplace, and flex- 
ible work arrangements 

e Organization mindset — the growing need to 
scrutinize decisions for impact on all stake- 
holders, metrics moving from traditional prod- 
uct measures to social and environmental 
measures, perception of value moving from 
emphasis on triple bottom line to system think- 
ing, and the effects of interdependent and inter- 
related work processes 

e Political and individual will — continuing to 
choose the easiest path by focusing on short- 
term issues that contribute to life enhancement 
at the expense of long-term issues that satisfy 
sustenance, knowing that emphasizing 
wealth will lead to system collapse while 
emphasizing austerity will be transformative, 
and understanding the relationship between 
different types of data and certainty 


When evaluating how best to deal with these 
factors, the study concluded that successful orga- 
nizations of the future would have an OE model in 
place and share the following characteristics: 


e Have excellence principles well entrenched in 
their culture 
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e Have an ability to respond to change with 
speed, agility, and flexibility 

e Be more transparent 

e Recruit globally for diverse skill sets and 
locally for retired individuals to coach and 
mentor others 

e Engage people to focus on organizational 
strengths and use collective intelligence to 
build organizational capacity 

e Anticipate the customer’s requirements 

e Focus on collaboration as opposed to 
competition 

e Use technology that contributes to the effi- 
ciency or effectiveness of work processes 

e Establish simpler work systems with the col- 
laboration of employees, suppliers, and 
partners 

e Use simpler metrics so everyone can under- 
stand performance 

e Focus on sustainability, servicing the commu- 
nity, and world betterment 

e Advocate for government to focus on long- 
term issues 


Key Benefits 


Both research and practical experience 
implementing OE models would suggest there 
are a number of key benefits for the organization. 
These benefits include: 


1. Provide the foundation on which to develop an 
organization. The OE model provides a collec- 
tion of best management practices for each key 
management area (e.g., governance, leader- 
ship, planning, customers, employees, work 
processes, suppliers and partners, resource 
management, performance measurement). 
These practices can be implemented at any 
stage of an organization’s life cycle. A start- 
up organization can implement the best man- 
agement practices right the first time, while an 
organization that has been operating for some 
time can build on their strengths and capitalize 
on opportunities for improvement. 

2. Provide an integrated and coordinated way 
to drive tangible results. The OE model pro- 
vides a well-defined path for the excellence 
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journey. For each key management area, 
there are practices to implement and mea- 
sures that can be used to gauge progress. 
Measurement results highlight where the 
organization is doing well and where it 
needs to improve and allow for data-based 
decision making. 


. Identify the interdependencies and interrela- 


tionships between management areas. Each 
best management practice is related to other 
practices in the OE model and implementing 
all the practices will contribute to creating a 
culture of excellence that is characterized by 
the principles. For example, in the Organiza- 
tional Excellence Framework publication 
(Ringrose 2010), that integrates the leading 
OE models (EFQM, Baldrige, Canadian 
Framework for Excellence, Australian Busi- 
ness Excellence Framework) a customer 
practice aimed at “determining customer 
needs and expectations” is directly related 
to: the leadership practice of “developing a 
strategic plan with goals and objectives that 
will guide the organization toward its vision,” 
the planning practice of “using factual infor- 
mation to provide input to the business plan- 
ning process,” the employee practice of 
“encouraging employees to share their ideas 
and suggestions,” the work processes practice 
of “involving customers, suppliers and part- 
ners in designing and analyzing processes,” 
and the performance measurement practice 
“measuring the level of service quality.” 


. Reduce non-value add activity. Non-value 


add activity is any activity that does not add 
value to the organization. Such activity may 
include errors, rework, duplication, sources 
of customer and employee dissatisfaction, 
and activities that do not contribute to the 
organization’s vision and mission. The use 
of OE models can reduce non-value activity 
by ensuring that all work activity in the orga- 
nization is aligned with the vision and mis- 
sion and by investing in prevention and 
appraisal activities that reduce failures. In 
Canada, a study of small and medium enter- 
prises found the cost of quality to be 32% of 
payroll on average and to be higher in service 
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organizations as compared to manufacturing 
organizations (NQI 1996). 

. Contribute to becoming an employer of 
choice. Research has shown that 
implementing an OE model and concentrat- 
ing on employee health and wellness can 
contribute to even greater improvements in 
organizational performance. Organizations 
that have an OE model in place undertake 
human resource planning that supports orga- 
nizational plans, train and develop employees 
so they can be valued contributors, encourage 
employees to share ideas and suggestions 
aimed at improvement, and reward and rec- 
ognize strong performance of individuals and 
teams. These organizations also invest in a 
healthy workplace. Global research indicates 
that many organizations are embracing work- 
place wellness to achieve business objectives 
such as reducing health care costs, improving 
productivity, improving workforce morale, 
and reducing employee absenteeism 
(Gadowski 2009). 

. Provide a performance benchmarking 
program. Performance measures common to 
OE models are used around the world and 
can be used to track performance internally 
and compare performance externally with 
other organizations. While many improve- 
ment opportunities are identified by 
employees doing the work, benchmarking, 
or learning from the experience of others is a 
powerful method for breakthrough thinking, 
innovation, improvement, and for delivering 
exceptional bottom-line results. 

. Provide a platform for long-term organiza- 
tional success. Organizations that have suc- 
cessfully implemented OE models continue 
to improve their performance year after year. 
This is largely due to the culture of excellence 
that has developed. Organizations committed 
to excellence have leaders that reinforce OE 
as a Strategic imperative and use appreciative 
inquiry to build on strengths and engage 
employees in a discussion about what is 
going well and what can be done better. 
Both results and the sustainability of OE 
models are well documented in_ the 
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aforementioned studies and other global 
research (Schaefer 2011). 

8. Complement other excellence programs. The 
OE model provides an umbrella under which 
other programs, initiatives, tools, and tech- 
niques can be brought together to form one 
comprehensive system. The robust OE model 
can integrate quality assurance programs such 
as ISO 9001; initiatives such as lean, cus- 
tomer service, health and safety, and environ- 
ment; and tools and techniques such as Six 
Sigma. 

9. Increase the value of a business. The banking 
community has recognized that having an 
OE model in place increases the value of a 
business. Acknowledging these businesses 
continue to run well when the owner is 
absent, some banks add a multiple to the 
value of a business that has an OE model in 
place (Greenwood 2010). This bodes well 
for businesses that wish to increase their 
line of credit or plan for succession. In addi- 
tion, an OE model is advantageous for the 
prospective buyer of a business as the prac- 
tices provide a good checklist for assessing 
the business and the balanced system of mea- 
surement provides thorough feedback on 
performance. 

10. Provide a healthy return on investment. 
A recent study found that every $1 spent on 
a quality management system (i.e., excellence 
model) returned $6 in revenue, $16 in 
cost reduction, and $3 in profit and that 
93% of organizations agreed that quality 
management was a significant driver of suc- 
cess (Solomon and Hogan 2012). 


Filling a Gap in the Literature 


In 2010, the Organizational Excellence Frame- 
work was published (Ringrose 2010). This publi- 
cation integrated the definitions of the principles 
and best management practices supplied by the 
leading OE models and filled a gap in the literature 
by providing implementation guidelines for the 
user. These implementation guidelines included 
the approach and methodology used by seasoned 
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Organizational Excellence, Fig. 1 Organizational Excellence Framework 


management consulting professionals to imple- 
ment the best management practices. 

The OEF is comprised of principles and best 
management practices across nine key manage- 
ment areas. The following diagram illustrates 
each of the principles and key management areas 
embodied within the OEF. The inner circle of the 
diagram represents the principles, while the mid- 
dle and outer circles describe the key management 
areas (Fig. 1). 


Principles 

The principles form the foundation for continual 
improvement and OE. These principles character- 
ize the culture and values of the organization and 
depict the way people work together and with 
their stakeholders. There are nine principles 
including: 


. People 


. Leadership involvement — ensuring senior 


management is committed and actively 
involved in establishing and communicating 
direction 


. Alignment — understanding the organization is 


a system of interrelated and interconnected 
work processes and all activities need to be 
aligned with the established direction 


. Focus on the customer — ensuring the primary 


aim of everyone in the organization is to under- 
stand and meet the needs of the customer 
involvement — nurturing and 
reinforcing cooperation and teamwork and giv- 
ing employees the opportunity to develop their 
full potential 


. Prevention-based process management — 


establishing consistency in work processes 
and developing a mindset of prevention 
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6. Partnership development — developing and 
maintaining value-adding relationships with 
suppliers and partners 

7. Continuous improvement — harnessing the 
collective knowledge, skills, and creativity 
of stakeholders to relentlessly pursue 
improvement 

8. Data-based decision making — basing deci- 
sions on performance measurement findings 

9. Societal commitment — striving to understand 
and demonstrate corporate commitment to 
society 


These principles permeate the entire OEF and 
are directly linked to the best management prac- 
tices in each of the key management areas. 


Key Management Areas 

The key management areas are comprised of “best 
management practices” that contribute to the prin- 
ciples such as: 


1. Governance — identifying governance respon- 
sibility to stakeholders, implementing an effec- 
tive governance system, and acting as a model 
of good practice to internal and external 
stakeholders 

2. Leadership — creating a culture committed to 
excellence, developing a strategic plan and 
communicating it to stakeholders, sharing 
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recruiting, selecting, training, and developing 
employees, encouraging employees to share 
suggestions and ideas aimed at improvement, 
rewarding and recognizing strong performance 
of individuals and teams, and ensuring a 
healthy workplace environment 


. Work processes — designing, documenting, and 


managing work processes, analyzing and 
improving work processes, taking corrective 
action when problems occur, preventing recur- 
rence of problems by making changes to work 
processes, and using benchmarking to evaluate 
performance 


. Suppliers and partners —using criteria to select 


suppliers and partners, developing win-win 
relationships, sharing information about strate- 
gic and business plans, and working together to 
develop products, services, and standards. 


. Resource management — defining resource 


requirements, developing a strategy to man- 
age resources wisely, managing the adverse 
impact of operations on the environment 
and society, and preparing for resource 
interruptions 


. Continuous improvement and performance 


measurement — evaluating and improving the 
approach to each management area, measuring 
performance in each management area, and 
measuring overall organizational performance 


responsibility and accountability throughout 
the organization, communicating openly 
about organizational performance, and remov- 
ing barriers to organizational effectiveness 

. Planning — creating a business plan that aligns 
with strategic direction, communicating the 
plan to stakeholders, allocating resources to 
ensure effective implementation, monitoring 
and reviewing the plan regularly, and making 
changes as required 

. Customers — understanding the customer, 
aligning employees on the importance of the 
customer, making it easy for the customer to do 
business and provide feedback, and 
reaffirming the organization’s presence and 
approach in the marketplace 

. Employees — undertaking human resource 
planning that supports organizational plans, 


Content Template 

The publication provides more detail on the best 
management practices in each of the key manage- 
ment areas by using a content template that 
includes: 


e Statement of the practice or measure(s) 

e Definition — the meaning of the statement 
within the scope of global OE models 

e Implementation — a description of how to 
implement the practice 

e Type of organization — an indication of 
whether the practice is applicable to a 
large (1000+ employees), medium (101—999), 
small (26-100), and/or micro (1-25) 
organization 

e Related practices — other practices in the OEF 
that are related to the practice 
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e Additional notes — helpful notes regarding 
application to the public, private, or nonprofit 
sector, risks that may impact implementation 
and how to mitigate such, and other sources of 
information on the practice that may be within 
or outside the scope of the OEF 

e Tags—key words that identify topics within the 
practice 


Implementing an OE Model 


While some organizations harness the knowledge 
and talent of their employees to implement an OE 
model, many organizations seek the assistance of 
a professional. Generally, implementation 
involves the following key steps: 


e Learning about the OE model — read the avail- 
able literature and take a workshop 

e Assessing against the OE model — use a sub- 
jective rating scale to self-assess the organiza- 
tion against the principles and an objective 
rating scale to self-assess against the best man- 
agement practices of the OE model and make 
note of the strengths and opportunities for 
improvement 

e Preparing an improvement plan — address 
opportunities for improvement by preparing 
action plans that identify the practice that 
needs work, the chronological tasks to be 
performed, responsibility, timing, out-of- 
pocket cost, and the method of measurement 
that will be used to gauge progress 

e Implementing the improvement plan — use a 
variety of methods to maintain momentum on 
the excellence journey such as delegating 
responsibility throughout the organization, 
using appreciative inquiry, scheduling regular 
progress meetings, sharing progress in a regu- 
lar newsletter, hosting guest speakers, going on 
site visits to high-performing organizations, 
and holding celebrations when milestones are 
reached 

e Applying for a national award — determine if 
the organization is located in a country that has 
a national OE award program and consider 
applying for an award 
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e Comparing and learning from the behavior and 
practice of others — engage in performance and 
best practice benchmarking to achieve break- 
through improvement in performance 


Conclusion 


A challenge remains. Even though 25 years of 
research has validated the positive relationship 
between implementing an OE model and 
improving organizational performance, the 
author has observed awareness continues to be 
quite low. It is suggested this lack of awareness 
contributes to a significant opportunity cost 
where organizations are not able to improve 
their performance and grow stronger and ulti- 
mately contribute to the economy, trade, and 
resident quality of life. 

A recent study aims to reverse this trend. 
The “first global assessment on the current 
state of organizational excellence” was 
launched by the Organizational Excellence 
Technical Committee (QMD, ASQ) in 2015. It 
uses the OEF assessment tool and will report on 
the extent to which organizations are character- 
ized by the principles and have deployed best 
management practices. The results will show 
what is going well and what needs to improve 
by organization size, industry sector, and geo- 
graphic region. These results are anticipated to 
add value for participating organizations and 
the OE community: 

Organizations: 


e Increasing awareness about OE models with 
the working population 

e Inviting organizations to start or continue their 
excellence journey using the OE model of 
choice 

e Encouraging organizations to engage in self- 
assessment, identify their strengths and oppor- 
tunities for improvement, and prepare an 
action-oriented improvement plan to address 
gaps 

e Providing dashboard results to show “current 
state” by organization size, industry sector, and 
geographical region 
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e Encouraging organizations to benchmark their 
performance with others 


OE Community: 


e Uniting OE professionals on a common project 

e Sharing research results at workshops and con- 
ferences and in research papers 

e Making organizations aware of national 
OE and international best practice and 
benchmarking award programs 

e Enabling all countries to participate, in a more 
competitive and sustainable way, in the global 
economy 

e Making the world a better place for future 
generations 


Cross-References 


Integrated Management Systems 
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Organizational Fields 
Definition 


An organizational field is typically defined as an 
institutionalized domain or sector of society char- 
acterized by sets of organizations that share sim- 
ilar goals. The concept is invoked in sociological 
neo-institutionalist analysis to explain the diffu- 
sion of similar norms, policies, organizational 
forms, and social practices across organizations 
that are members of an organizational field. 


Introduction 


The concept of “organizational field” has been 
popularized in institutional and organizational 
research in sociology by the seminal work of 
DiMaggio and Powell (1983). Still the most 
widely cited article informing the use of the con- 
cept, DiMaggio and Powell reserved a specific 
theoretical context and meaning for the term. 
Over the years, the term has been modified and 
extended, particularly as organizational analysis 
adopted the use of the concept of “field” from the 
sociological theory of French sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu. These have converged into calls toward 
a more inclusive and systematic theory of fields. 
The following discusses the original context and 
definition of organizational fields by DiMaggio 
and Powell and its relationship to Bourdieu’s con- 
cept of field. It concludes with an overview of 
recent efforts toward a more general sociological 
field theory. 


Organizational Fields 


The concept of organizational field partly builds 
on inquiries that extended the tradition of organi- 
zational analysis from a focus on the study of the 
internal functioning of single organizations to the 
relationship between organizations and their 
social environments. Among influential early the- 
orists, Philip Selznick (1949) examined the rela- 
tionship between bureaucratic organization and 
grassroots movements in his famous study of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Likewise, Alvin 
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Gouldner (1954) examined the relationship 
between an industrial firm and its surrounding 
community, noting the impact of internal organi- 
zational change on values, beliefs, and attitudes of 
the community from which it recruited most of its 
labor force. In due time, as Perrow points out, 
organizational analysis in sociology “progres- 
sively [. . .] begun to catalog things that we should 
look for ‘out there’” (1972, p. 192). The formali- 
zation of internal characteristics of organizations 
into various formal and informal subunits 
expanded into the analysis of relationships of 
organizations with other organizations, which in 
combination formed larger organizational envi- 
ronments, often consisting of organizations char- 
acterized by similar structures and modes of 
operation. Such a focus ultimately problematized 
the proper unit of analysis in organizational anal- 
ysis, and debate ensued on the location, scope, 
boundaries, and functional relationships between 
organizations and their environments. Some 
argued that organizational analysis required an 
ecological approach, in which the study of orga- 
nizational environments takes precedence over 
the study of the structure and activities of individ- 
ual organizations. The natural selection model of 
Hannan and Freeman (1977) argued that environ- 
ments determine the survival of organizations best 
compatible with the demands of their ecology. In 
this view, organizational structure and activity are 
ecologically determined. Like organisms in natu- 
ral selection, organizational environments are first 
characterized by variation, then by selection and 
elimination, and finally by the retention of posi- 
tively selected variations via duplication and 
reproduction. In arguing for such evolutionary 
patterns of organizational development and 
change, ecological theorists do not suggest that 
organizational forms are selected and retained 
based on any particular criterion (e.g., efficiency). 
Instead, they argue that imperatives of survival are 
determined at the level of population, and thus any 
set of principles can determine the choice of orga- 
nizational patterns. 

Critics of the ecological school highlighted a 
number of issues with the approach. First, the 
study of organizational change from an ecological 
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perspective requires longitudinal studies of large 
populations of organizations in order to observe 
and detect the transition from heterogeneity to 
homogeneity of organizational forms. In most 
cases, such analyses are constrained by data and 
other observational limitations. Second, the study 
of organizational change requires identification of 
patterns of change at the population level, as the 
study of a single organization’s trajectory (e.g., a 
firm) would not adequately reveal structural 
change at the ecological level. Third, there lies a 
fundamental difficulty with the process of identi- 
fying organizational change since treating organi- 
zational forms in evolutionary ways inhibits the 
capacity of the analyst to identify genuinely new 
formations from mere modifications and adapta- 
tions of older forms. Borrowing from biological 
metaphors, ecological analysis in the study of 
organizations provides no easy way of determin- 
ing “whether the new organism is really a different 
species, a mutation directly related to the old 
species, or a temporary phenotypic adaptation” 
(Aldrich and Pfeffer 1976, p. 82). Finally, given 
that selection mechanisms operate variously and 
at multiple levels (including criteria of efficiency 
as well as the fulfillment of a variety of functional 
needs), criteria determining a population’s sur- 
vival are largely determined retrospectively. 
Organizational stability and change may thus 
appear to take place without following any clear 
logic of organizational or structural succession, 
given that any arbitrary principle may serve as a 
determinant of the “fit” between the organization 
and its environment (e.g., bureaucratic rationality, 
economic efficiency, adherence to traditional 
values, etc.). In particular, the theory loses sight 
of the role of human agency in the making of 
organizational change, as well as the role of 
power in the making of organizational structure 
and behavior. 

By contrast, the resource dependence approach 
saw relationships between organizations and their 
environments in much more instrumental terms. It 
begins from the premise that formal organizations 
are established to pursue collective goals set by 
constituents (such as owners or members), who 
therefore subject the organization to frequent per- 
formance evaluations. Given that organizations 
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cannot themselves create all resources needed 
for their survival, they necessarily enter into rela- 
tionships and carry out transactions with other 
organizations. Given uneven distributions of 
resources, organizational environments are char- 
acterized by hierarchy and relations of power. 
This gives rise to behavior among organizations 
in which leaders attempt to exert control not only 
within organizations but also to influence their 
environment. Such interventions depend on orga- 
nizational interests; hence, an organization might 
attempt to create a more hostile environment for 
its competitors by denying access to specific 
resources (e.g., raising barriers of entry) or, alter- 
natively, may create structures that enhance 
capacities for interorganizational cooperation 
and coordination (e.g., establishing cartels and 
industrial associations). Hence, in the resource 
dependence view, environments do not, as in nat- 
ural selection, play a deterministic role in organi- 
zational structure and activity, but rather create 
constraints and opportunities for strategic action 
(Zald 1970). The perspective has implications for 
the view of internal organizational structure and 
processes. Insofar as their relationship with the 
environment is instrumental, organizations can 
develop and use their capacities to enhance their 
organizational autonomy against their environ- 
ment. This insulates internal decision-making 
processes of the organization from environmental 
influences or imperatives. As a result, there can 
exist great internal variation among structures, 
processes, and activities of organizations, insofar 
as the organization is capable of externally 
securing resources it does not control via 
interorganizational networks (such as peers, com- 
petitors, suppliers, clients, etc.). This distinction, 
unlike in the natural selection perspective, makes 
internal organizational processes interesting and 
consequential from an analytical point of view, as 
it does environmental contingencies and opportu- 
nities in accounting for organizational change. 
The neo-institutionalist view of DiMaggio and 
Powell begins from the ecological insight on the 
relative homogeneity of organizational forms and 
structures. However, DiMaggio and Powell 
delimit similarity by the organization’s structural 
location within a social domain or “field.” 
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Unlike the population-level analysis of ecological 
approaches, the neo-institutionalist view narrows 
its definition of organizational sets to particular, 
societal sectors within which there is routine inter- 
action between varied sets of organizational 
actors. Hence, the existence of organizational 
fields must be determined through empirical 
investigation, based on the institutionalized nature 
of particular societal activities. As DiMaggio and 
Powell (1983, p. 148) write, 


[f]ields only exist to the extent that they are institu- 
tionally defined. The process of institutional defini- 
tion, or “structuration,” consists of four parts: an 
increase in the extent of interaction among organi- 
zations in the field; the emergence of sharply 
defined interorganizational structures of domina- 
tion and patterns of coalition; an increase in the 
information load with which organizations in a 
field must contend; and the development of a 
mutual awareness among participants in a set of 
organizations that they are involved in a common 
enterprise. 


Organizational fields thus, in addition to creating 
structured contexts for organizational action, also 
provide the legitimacy and normative sanctioning 
of particular organizational forms and actions. 
The effect of environments on organizations is 
thus primarily normative. As organizational fields 
become more institutionalized and organized 
around common goals and form 
interorganizational networks, they tend to become 
more alike in organizational structure and behav- 
ior. However, unlike the ecological view, which 
sees organizational survival as determined by its 
structural and operational “fit” with the environ- 
ment, the neo-institutional perspective argues that 
homogeneity is the result of normative pressures 
generated within organizational fields. DiMaggio 
and Powell agree with the ecological approach 
that a key process at work in organizational fields 
is that of isomorphism but argue that the ecolog- 
ical approach inadequately conceived isomor- 
phism as the product of competition. They argue 
that the school neglected the equal — and perhaps 
more significant — process of isomorphism 
through institutionalization. While competitive 
isomorphism may be present in early periods of 
innovation and experimentation in the establish- 
ment of an organizational field, processes of 
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institutionalization over time “structurate” 
(Giddens 1984) the field by imposing on member 
organizations not only efficiency or other envi- 
ronmentally given selection criteria but also the 
need to acquire and maintain social acceptance 
and legitimacy via recognition, evaluation, and 
judgment by other organizations. Because ritual- 
istic aspects of the reproduction of organizational 
identities and membership are just as important as 
the individual pursuit of resources and power, 
institutional isomorphism helps shed light on 
“the politics and ceremony that pervade much 
modern organizational life’ (1983, p. 150). 
Thus, unlike the resource dependence view, the 
neo-institutionalist perspective argues that organi- 
zations depend on their environments just as much 
to negotiate frameworks of action and legitimate 
organizational structures and tasks, as they do to 
gain access to material resources. Following a 
social constructivist view, institutional frame- 
works created by organizations come to serve as 
a constraint, as a resource, and as transposable 
cultural schemas motivating and situating the 
action of organizations (Meyer and Rowan 1977; 
Scott 2008). Such insight has been further 
extended by the institutional logics approach 
(Friedland and Alford 1991; Thornton 
et al. 2012), which suggests that individual action 
and rationality is fully conditioned by the multi- 
plicity of institutional orders the individual actor 
is located in. 

DiMaggio and Powell identify three mecha- 
nisms of institutional isomorphism: coercive, 
mimetic, and normative. Coercive isomorphism 
occurs when more powerful organizations within 
a field use formal or informal means to impose 
demands and requirements or exert pressure on 
other organizations to conform to rules and norms 
of behavior which are enforced via coercive 
means. Coercive isomorphism is therefore most 
effective when imposed by powerful actors such 
as the state (e.g., through politically established 
legal mandates) and dominant organizations (e.g., 
a monopoly firm imposing quality standards on its 
suppliers). Thus, the existence of a shared legal 
framework is itself a powerful force imposing 
common rules of behavior and organizational 
forms. Adoption by organizations of coercively 
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imposed mandates is not merely instrumental; 
rather, even though organizations may initially 
adopt them for instrumental ends, their institution- 
alization potentially leads to unintended conse- 
quences as they become part of the 
organization’s internal structure and develop dis- 
tinct sets of interests. Mimetic isomorphism is 
defined as the adoption by organizations of 
models, schemas, and modes of behavior from 
similar organizations in their environment. Orga- 
nizational actors may consciously borrow forms 
of organization or modes of behavior from other 
organizations in response to uncertainty, ambigu- 
ity of goals, or the need to gain legitimacy. Orga- 
nizational forms may also inadvertently diffuse 
within and even across organizational fields via 
the role of trade associations and the circulation 
across organizations of technical staff and con- 
sulting agencies advocating or enacting similar 
models and schemas across different organiza- 
tions. As a result, mimetic isomorphism may 
exert much greater effect on the emergence of 
organizational homogeneity than any particular 
“rational” criterion such as economic efficiency. 
Finally, normative isomorphism is defined as a 
process of organizational change involving the 
intersection between the institutionalization of 
organizational fields and the parallel but partly 
independent process of professionalization of 
organizational occupations. As professional 
groups seek to establish requirements for educa- 
tional credentials, technical skill, licensing, and 
standards of ethics, these exert important norma- 
tive force in structuring the modes of action and 
behavior within organizations. Such standardiza- 
tion at the formal level is further reinforced when 
professional groups are drawn from similar social 
backgrounds and thus, in addition to formal train- 
ing and organizational experience, also share 
informal cultural norms spanning such symbolic 
behaviors such as the use of language, ways of 
joking, and forms of attire. Hence, in normative 
isomorphism, at work can be formal demands 
which require members of professions to go 
through an established process of formal training 
(and therefore acquire shared cognitive schemas 
of problem-solving and decision-making), profes- 
sional norms that are ritualistically enacted within 
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organizations (e.g., the enactment of procedures 
formally prescribed by professional groups), the 
reinforcement of structural homogenization 
(e.g., the use across an organizational field of a 
standard system of occupational titles), as well as 
the more subtle exchanges in interpersonal social 
behavior studied by ethnomethodologists and 
symbolic interactionists. These less formal 
mechanisms reinforce and reproduce group 
belonging and diffuse via interpersonal networks 
information and practical knowledge that enable 
particular ways for organizational tasks to be 
performed, judgments to be rendered, decisions 
to be reached, and barriers of entry to be 
maintained. They also establish and reinforce 
hierarchies of status between professions and, 
insofar as an organization’s prestige depends on 
the status qualities of its professional staff, in 
creating distinctions between dominant and sub- 
ordinate organizations within a field. The profes- 
sionalization of management, particularly as it 
may come to share within particular organiza- 
tional fields similar educational credentials and 
expected career trajectories — and, potentially, 
even recruitment from a limited set of educa- 
tional institutions or dominant organizations — 
may lead to the proliferation of similar manage- 
rial styles and cognitive frameworks that diffuse 
throughout the field. 

Critics of neo-institutional analyses of organi- 
zational fields have focused on several issues they 
see as shortcomings of the approach. First, the 
assumption of organizational homogeneity may 
obscure important differences across organiza- 
tions operating in otherwise similar fields, which 
begs the question of the necessary conditions for 
the emergence of organizational homogeneity and 
the perseverance of diversity. Additionally, orga- 
nizational homogeneity may be more the conse- 
quence of coercion and the role of powerful actors 
than of conformity to shared practices and mean- 
ings as the concept of institutional isomorphism 
suggests (Hirsch 1997; Fligstein 2001). This leads 
to an analytical bias toward stability and inertia 
within organizational fields, rather than the study 
of processes of contention, innovation, and 
change. Another critique draws from the insights 
of both rational choice theory and the older 
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institutionalism of the resource dependence vari- 
ety to point to the limits of the theory in account- 
ing for strategic behavior. Building on their 
respective research in corporate behavior and 
social movements, Fligstein and McAdam 
(2012) attempt to reconcile the existence of shared 
institutional norms and resources within fields 
with the exercise of strategic action by organiza- 
tions. They do so by analytically distinguishing 
between fields as meso-level institutional domains 
within which strategic action takes place and 
“governance units” within institutionalized fields 
which perform the more “isomorphic” tasks of 
ensuring compliance with shared values, norms, 
and rules within fields. However, governance 
units tend to reinforce values and rules that favor 
dominant (incumbent) actors and thus serve to 
reinforce stability and existing hierarchies within 
fields, against the interests of new entrants and 
challengers. 

By emphasizing the difference between incum- 
bents and challengers, Fligstein and McAdam 
offer a way of conceptualizing political dynamics 
within fields, as well as distinguish between 
periods of field emergence, stability, and crisis. 
More crucially, in contrast to the neo- 
institutionalist emphasis on isomorphism and the 
reproduction of shared values, goals, and cogni- 
tive frames, Fligstein and McAdam stress the 
disjuncture between the very conception of the 
field by incumbents and challengers. The capacity 
of dominant actors to impose on other actors a 
specific definition of the field is itself a form of 
power they exercise over challengers. This brings 
Fligstein and McAdam’s conception closer to 
Bourdieu’s characterization of field dynamics by 
uneven distributions of social power in the form of 
not only economic but also cultural, social, and 
symbolic “capital” possessed by field participants 
(Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992; Bourdieu 1993, 
1996; Emirbayer and Johnson 2008). However, 
unlike Bourdieu, who connects the concepts of 
field and capital with the cognitive dispositions 
of individual agents embodied in his concept of 
habitus, Fligsten and McAdam emphasize the 
importance of “social skill,” meant to capture the 
entrepreneurial action of individuals who mobi- 
lize the resources and create the coalitions 
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necessary to effect an institutionalization of a 
field or transform an existing one. 

With their emphasis on contention, Fligstein 
and McAdam also come closer in line with 
Bourdieu in defining fields by the stakes they 
actively generate for participants, as opposed to 
the shared values and common goals embodied in 
their institutions. In this view, fields can be 
defined more narrowly since they structure inter- 
actions between a more definite set of participants. 
It takes no more than two organizations with sim- 
ilar interests and whose realization of those inter- 
ests require them to routinely take each other’s 
actions into account to lead to a field’s emergence. 
Organizational fields can therefore be more or less 
institutionalized, while stakes within fields 
involve not only the pursuit of material interests 
but also the terms of the field’s institutionalization 
and routinization of interactions. The dynamics of 
contention within fields can therefore structure the 
very things that are prized in them. In this sense, 
contention within organizational fields structures 
not only the nature of interactions between partic- 
ipants, but suggests that the “grounds” on which 
interaction takes place are simultaneously in 
motion (cf. Warren 1967). Equally important for 
Fligstein and McAdam 1s an organizational field’s 
dependence on proximate or neighboring fields. 
They emphasize the importance of inter-field 
dynamics in the form of dependence and exoge- 
nous shocks that may have implications for the 
disruption of existing relations of power and the 
reorganization of stakes within fields. An impor- 
tant implication of this is that the state, rather than 
serving primarily as an institutional framework 
for organizations, functions as an autonomous 
field in its own right, where changing stakes and 
interests may be consequential for those in orga- 
nizational fields that depend on it. Similarly, 
Bourdieu distinguishes between the state as a 
political institution and the state as a bureaucratic 
field, through which the institutionalization of 
specific forms of field-relevant capitals (such as 
cultural capital obtained through formal educa- 
tional credentials) are “consecrated” and made 
“convertible” for other forms of capital and serve 
to structure contention in other dependent fields 
(Bourdieu 1999). 
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Conclusion 


The concept of organizational field emerged as 
a response of sociological neo-institutionalists 
to the limits of both ecological and resource 
dependence approaches to the study of organi- 
zations. The seminal work of DiMaggio and 
Powell was particularly influential in outlining 
the basic framework involved in the analysis of 
organizational fields and remains the most cited 
work informing the use of the concept. Since 
then, there have been efforts to expand and 
develop field theory as a distinct approach and 
method for the analysis not only of organiza- 
tional behavior but also the logic of individual 
action (Martin 2003). The inspiration and moti- 
vation to develop a more comprehensive theory 
and methodology of field analysis came from 
the work of Bourdieu, who placed the logics of 
fields at the core of his sociological project. 
Drawing from both the neo-institutionalist tra- 
dition and Bourdieu, Fligstein and McAdam 
have reframed sociological field theory in 
ways that can account for both the perseverance 
of institutionalized routines and behaviors 
within fields and strategic action at the organi- 
zational level. 
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Synonyms 


Humanistic organizations; Humanistic philoso- 
phy in organizations 


Organizational Humanism 
Definition 


Public administration scholars Michael Milakovich 
and George Gordon define organizational human- 
ism as “a set of organizational theories stressing 
that work holds intrinsic interest for the worker, 
that workers seek satisfaction in their work, that 
they want to work rather than avoid it, and that they 
can be motivated through systems of positive 
incentives, such as participation on decision- 
making and public recognition for work well 
done” (2007, p. 167). 


Introduction 


Organizational humanism emerged from the quest 
for increased workplace productivity and worker 
satisfaction and the organizational relations 
thereof. Management theorists had been thinking 
and making observations about behaviors of 
humans in organizations. A good number of 
scholars in the management field attempted to 
position the field as a science and wanted to min- 
imize philosophical and humanistic traditions. 
The initial laboratory for these scholars’ observa- 
tions were industrial settings and large corpora- 
tions, hence the earlier references to industrial 
humanism, as a core school in modern organiza- 
tion theory. The human part of studies of behavior 
was attributed to pioneering work seeking to 
apply psychology to organizational contexts. 

As a modern management concept, organiza- 
tional humanism proliferated and is now influen- 
tial in management practices and decision- 
making. The concept associates the personal 
growth of employees to organizational success 
and now includes ethical insights that foster 
group understanding and cooperation in organiza- 
tional life. Humanistic values are said to provide 
avenues for workers to realize their full potential, 
which results in increased organizational effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 


Evolution of Ideas 


Following Elton Mayo’s (1924) keen attention to 
the concept of “the nature of man,” much of the 
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work on organizational humanism was based on 
theories advanced by scholars working from psy- 
chological perspectives. Mayo’s earlier work was 
richly philosophical, interrogating long-standing 
questions of moral dimensions. The normative 
and practical dimension of this body of work 
partly explains the drive to find ways to motivate 
people working in organizational settings. Stated 
differently, the objective of the human-focused 
work established theoretical foundations for 
exploring psychological and social means for 
ensuring greater productivity through efficient 
Operations in organizations. Basically, Mayo’s 
ideas moved the frontier beyond Frederick 
Taylor’s scientific management movement, 
which had created a sense of alienation and pro- 
vided foundations for the new humanistic 
territory. 

From a chronological view, the organizational 
humanists elaborated on work that had been done 
by experiments borne out of the scientific man- 
agement school and the human relations 
approach. More importantly, the Hawthorne stud- 
ies (1927—1932) led by Fritz Roethlisberger and 
Elton Mayo of Harvard University had theorized 
physical conditions at work directly affected pro- 
ductivity (Roethlisberger 1941). Their experiment 
revealed increased productivity was a function of 
several social and psychological factors beyond 
the hypothesized physical conditions of the work 
environment. In addition, the studies pointed to “a 
more complex model of worker motivation based 
on a social psychological rather than an economic 
conception of man” (Scott and Davis 2007, p. 65). 
This finding led to the development of ideas that 
appreciated the role of a humanized workplace. In 
other words, human factors, including motivation 
of workers, were critical to organizational 
efficiency. 

In some ways, key discussions about motiva- 
tion stem from the work of psychologist, Abra- 
ham Maslow (1943). His pioneering analysis laid 
the foundation for subsequent research of motiva- 
tion theories. Maslow outlines a theory of hierar- 
chy of needs in which he ranked human needs 
according to what he believed to be representation 
of human behavior. In his theory, the lowest level 
of needs had to be responded to before others. 
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This meant that an individual had to meet their 
basic “physiological” needs before striving for 
high order needs. The most basic human needs 
such as food and sleep were at the lowest level of 
his ladder. These are the starting point for motiva- 
tion theory. 

The next level of needs included security from 
harm followed by the third level, which included 
the need for esteem, love, and belongingness. 
Still, according to Maslow, there is a fourth level 
of needs, that is, to gain respect from others and 
also self-respect. The highest level was the need 
for self-actualization, which meant an individual 
was pleased with their personal growth and devel- 
opment, for the most part. Such self-actualized 
members of organizations assimilated their work 
to the extent that work identified the individual. 
Stated differently, self-actualization meant indi- 
viduals realized their full potential as human 
beings. 

Although Maslow’s functionalist work was a 
general explanation for human behavior, organi- 
zational theorists embraced and applied it to orga- 
nizational settings. Managers thought people were 
better motivated if and when provided with incen- 
tives that led to self-actualization. In other words, 
self-actualizing individuals were most likely to 
achieve the highest level of self-fulfillment when 
conducting work-related chores. Maslow made it 
clear that motivation theory was not the same 
thing as behavior theory and that the motivations 
are only one class of the determinants of human 
behavior. He asserted that both culture and situa- 
tion were important variables in determination of 
the form of behavior. 

One of the best-known pioneers in the general 
theory of organizational humanism is Douglas 
(McGregor 1985). His work is described in a 
famous book, the Human Side of Enterprise is a 
defining statement on aspects of intrinsic and 
extrinsic rewards in organizational behavior. 
McGregor changed the way we think about the 
relationships between people and organizations in 
which they work. According to McGregor, two 
underlying belief systems undergird motivations 
in the organizations. He referred to the belief 
systems or models as Theory X and Theory 
Y. For McGregor, the traditional organizational 
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thinking is Theory X, characterized by the follow- 
ing three basic assumptions and ideas: (a) That the 
average person dislikes work and will often avoid 
doing work, wherever possible. (b) Building from 
(a), most people have to be threatened, controlled, 
directed, or coerced in order to get them to work 
toward attainment of organizational goals. 
(c) And, that the average worker, unambitious as 
he/she is, prefers to be directed and is interested in 
security above other values. 

McGregor suggested a rival theory, which he 
called Theory Y, a set of ideas that exemplified 
core values in industrial humanism. In Theory 
Y sets of beliefs, (a) most members of organiza- 
tions are okay with work and find work as natural 
as play. (b) Workers are capable of self-control 
and do not need much of external control and 
threats of punishment. He argued people would 
generally exercise self-direction and strive to 
achieve organizational goals on their own. 
(c) The third set of beliefs in the Theory 
Y framework is that workers, for the most part, 
have a capacity to exercise imagination, creativity, 
and ingenuity in solving organizational problems. 
McGregor believed that motivation was depen- 
dent upon group actions and that other things 
other than money were important in ensuring 


organizational success. He also supported 
the idea of participative decision-making in 
organizations. 


From a practical standpoint, the design of orga- 
nizational structures can be influenced by which 
ever set of assumptions are drawn from assump- 
tions and beliefs in either Theory X or Theory. 
And building from McGregor’s work were other 
theorists of organizational behavior, which con- 
tend that people in organizations desire to grow 
together, under conducive circumstances. Ulti- 
mately, the goal is that organizational humanism 
is both a means to an end and an end in itself. 

Social psychologist Rensis Likert (1961), who 
is famous for developing the 5-point Likert scales, 
expanded the organizational humanist perspective 
by focusing attention to the role of group support 
in organizations. The key tenet of his perspective 
is that when members of an organization foster 
supportive relationships and when members 
maintain a sense of personal worth and 
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importance, the organization benefits. In other 
words, organizational management benefits by 
putting in place mechanisms that promote groups’ 
cohesion at the different levels of the 
organization. 

Likert advocated for groups participation in 
organizational decision-making arguing that 
doing so increased motivation. Participation 
entails enabling members to contribute to deci- 
sions that affect them in the workplace. In some 
ways this is an ideology for equality and minimal- 
ist subordination to direction from leaders while 
maximizing opportunities for participation in 
decision-making. In this optimistic analysis of 
membership in organizations, the focus is on indi- 
viduals working as a part of a team. Thus, based 
on his fieldwork, he argued that by providing 
supportive conditions, organizational members 
are likely to be more productive. Warren Bennis 
(1966) revamped this idea by calling for democ- 
racy in organizations as a managerial strategy 
preferable to autocratic forms of organizational 
management. 


Applications of Organizational 
Humanism 


Do organizations apply the theoretical perspec- 
tives outlined above? Various consultants and 
experts of organizational behavior have provided 
insights into just how the ideas of organizational 
humanism scholars have found favor in the field. 
In an effort to achieve high levels of productivity, 
organizations have, for example, internalized 
Maslow’s hierarchy of needs in various ways. 
For example, managers support workers in their 
goal of meeting physiological needs through sen- 
sitivity in designing livable and minimum wages 
and salaries. In many instances, benefit systems, 
including pension schemes and workplace safety 
programs, are couched in a language that 
embraces values cognizant of the security needs 
of employees. In addition, workplaces increas- 
ingly reflect the appreciation of camaraderie or 
“belongingness needs,” as captured in cooperative 
and team-building initiatives. It is simple to see 
how one might relate self-actualization to policies 
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that encourage members of organizations to per- 
form challenging work and also enjoy greater 
autonomy in effecting job-related operations and 
tasks. While at organizational levels these observ- 
able applications are not necessarily the outcomes 
of Maslow’s theory, his insights are analytically 
helpful for managers seeking to act humanely, 
especially, in situations where cutback manage- 
ment is necessary. 

Furthermore, no one denies the usefulness of 
participative decision-making. In theory, mem- 
bers of organizations involved in making opera- 
tional decisions are likely to be more productive. 
Experts add that to apply Maslow and other orga- 
nizational humanism concepts, organizations 
have typically designed workplaces to allow for 
social interactions, which in turn promote a sense 
of belonging and engender self-worthiness and 
esteem. Another powerful tool for motivation is 
enabling workers to further their educations and 
improve on skills, abilities, and knowledge. Train- 
ing and development opportunities clearly are in 
line with Maslow’s basic idea of supporting an 
employee’s own self-actualization needs. Experts 
of human resource development and organiza- 
tional psychology recognize the importance of 
this need (Foulds 1970; Gilligan 1974: Swanson 
and Holton 2009, p. 153). 

Many scholars have added voice to 
McGregor’s insights on motivations. For exam- 
ple, Sorensen and Minahan (2011) reviewed 
applications of McGregor’s concepts developed 
in The Human Side of Enterprise. Their paper 
found strong evidence that Theory Y concepts 
had widespread applications in modern organiza- 
tions. In addition, they suggested that McGregor’s 
work was supported in different cultural settings 
and was an important universally applicable man- 
agement theory. For instance, delegation and 
decentralization are concepts that one may easily 
associate with the tenets of Theory Y. 

Beyond decentralization, McGregor’s 
Theory Y, organizational humanists influenced 
work on leadership by giving emphasis on partic- 
ipative decision-making styles and advancing the 
idea of ownership in organizational outcomes. 
Likert’s work (1961) gave strong support for con- 
sultative management practices and remains 
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influential to this day and has been implemented 
in some of the leading corporations. Various man- 
ifestations of humanism have been articulated in 
hundreds of scholarship on organizational 
effectiveness. 


Challenging Organizational Humanism 


While we acknowledge the enormous contribu- 
tions of organizational humanism and the prac- 
tical applications in private, public, hybrid, 
nonprofits, and other forms of organizations, 
there are perceived observable limitations to 
the theories. Modern research suggests that test- 
ing Maslow’s ideas has generally been limited 
and empirical data is scanty. Although Maslow’s 
seminal work has been well established, critics 
argue that the hierarchy of needs model is inap- 
plicable in a collectivist cultural setting. The 
argument is that in such settings, the basic 
need is belonging and self-esteem takes a back 
seat. Collectivist cultures are common in places 
such as China and many non-Western societies 
where self-actualization is attained when socie- 
tal and group needs flourish (Gambrel and 
Cianci 2003). 

There is also criticism that the underlying 
assumption that employees are alike fails to cap- 
ture the obvious diversity among organizational 
members. In some ways, there is also claim that 
organizational humanists focused more on ideas 
about job satisfaction rather than motivation 
theory. 

Key critics of the needs approach of motiva- 
tion argued that the theory made unrealistic 
assumptions about workers in general. Specifi- 
cally, employees were not a homogeneous group 
and situational differences structured organiza- 
tional behaviors. Research also rejected the 
notion that all workers sought to participate in 
decision-making. Further, the idea that there is 
one “best” way to meet needs was flawed at its 
core because worker’s needs were not uniform. 
The needs theory proved to be realistic only in 
descriptions of the behavior of individuals said to 
be high in enhancing growth needs. These were 
essentially individuals who wanted to achieve 
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certain needs, which of course did not include 
those with contrary views about higher-level 
satisfactions. 

Recent studies also add the neglected area of 
workplace spirituality, which many observers 
believe is an aspect of organizational humanism 
and merits further scholarly research (Jurkiewicz 
and Giacalone 2004). Koltko-Rivera (2006) also 
draws our attention to Maslow’s revision of his 
work and addition of self-transcendence as a moti- 
vational step beyond self-actualization. 

As for McGregor’s normative philosophy of 
management, critics commented its validity was 
not testable by neutral methods of social and 
behavioral science. To some extent, assumptions 
under both Theory X and Theory Y were regarded 
as self-fulfilling prophecies and become true by 
virtue of one’s commitment to them (Harmon and 
Mayer 1986, p. 212). Critics argued that managers 
evoked the kinds of behavior in subordinates that 
conformed to their unconscious views about sub- 
ordinate motivations. 

And there is a feminist perspective, which 
challenged managerial practices that minimized 
the concern for principles of feminine leadership. 
Feminine leadership is said to offer more mean- 
ingful interpersonal relationships in the work- 
place. This thought is articulated in Carol 
Edlund’s (1992) work among others. Edlund cor- 
rectly observed that feminist leadership theory’s 
intellectual home is in the human relations’ theory 
and adds that the humanistic perspective was 
about energizing groups for organizational suc- 
cess (p. 81). Her work recognized attributes such 
as respect for workers and elimination of mana- 
gerial masculine traits like domination and 
aggression for the good of organizations. 

In a nutshell, organizational humanism failed 
to account for the varied needs of members of 
organizations. The approach also paid little atten- 
tion to the kinds of work performed and failed to 
differentiate between automated and routine tasks 
from nonroutine tasks. These kinds of criticism 
were inevitable, given the complexities in 
organizational life. On the whole, those who 
study organizations believe the contributions of 
organizational humanism are an influential body 
of literature. 
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Conclusion 


Scholars of organizational humanism have 
labored to establish the intrinsic value of the sat- 
isfaction of human needs in organizations as 
opposed to the view that satisfaction is a means 
for increased productivity. The lesson from orga- 
nizational humanism is that managers ought to 
take care of the needs and desires of people in 
organizations. To do so is a step toward helping 
organizational members find congruence between 
their individual needs and the organization’s 
objectives and mission. Thanks to insights from 
motivation theorists, who include writers in the 
humanist traditions. Today, expressions of 
humanism at work are manifest in ideas such as 
ergonomics, job enrichment, and participatory 
decision-making models, redesign of work to 
make it more exciting and challenging, flextime 
initiatives, and so on. Organizational humanism is 
about projecting human values into bureaucratic 
life including framing the strategies in public 
interest terms (Dvorin and Simmons 1972). Yet, 
we also recognize that motivation is elusive and 
people in organizations are not all motivated by 
desires for self-actualization, money, prestige, or 
power. The variations are vast and so are the 
different views about what makes them tick. 
Organizational humanism is one way of under- 
standing complexities and dynamics of everyday 
organizational life. 
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Definition 


The term “identity leadership” refers to the man- 
agement of followers’ identities by their leader. 

Leaders approach this process through many 
angles, with some attempting to manage all three 
levels of followers’ workplace identities (1.e., col- 
lective, relational, and personal) and others cen- 
tering attention on but one or two of their 
followers’ levels of identity. This management is 
at times very deliberate and at other times appears 
to be subconscious. 


Introduction 


There is substantial disparity in the academic lit- 
erature regarding identity leadership, with many 
not even acknowledging this term. To date, this 
fragmented approach has addressed leaders 
influencing subsets of their (individual) followers’ 
self-concepts. As a result, a leader’s potential 
influence on the full leader/follower relationship 
has not simultaneously been examined. Pulling 
together these parts, identity leadership takes a 
broader approach, encompassing the leader’s 
management of the three levels of a follower’s 
self-concept within the leader/follower relation- 
ship. Identity leadership may include the follower 
as an individual, the follower as a dyadic partner 
with the leader, and the follower as a member of 
the collective led by the leader. 

Efforts examining charismatic leadership note 
that both followers’ personal identification with 
their leader and collective identification with the 
group led by the leader are paramount to the 
charismatic process. With a different approach, 
leader-member exchange (LMX) literature recog- 
nizes the impact followers’ relational identifica- 
tion with leader/follower relationships has in 
organizational settings. And work on transforma- 
tional leadership takes a slightly different view 
and addresses the impact that followers’ collective 
and relational identities, involving the organiza- 
tion and their relationship with their leader, have 
in the workplace setting. 

While these contributions have all addressed 
followers’ identities and identification, as well as 
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proven valuable in providing insight into leader- 
ship methodology, they have largely brushed over 
the assertive roles that leaders engage in through 
their efforts to activate their followers’ relevant 
identities. More recently, however, Steffens 
et al. (2014) recognized that organizational 
leaders consciously attempt to influence their fol- 
lowers’ collective levels of identity in the process 
that they referred to as identity leadership. Again, 
this effort, as well as several others, centered on a 
single collective workplace identity and its 
corresponding identification process. 


The Significance of Identity Leadership 


Even though prior literatures have not always 
looked at identity leadership with a holistic 
approach, scholars have recognized its signifi- 
cance as followers’ identities are what inform the 
followers’ organizational attitudes and behaviors. 
This is what has prompted many leaders to view 
the activation of followers’ identities as a mecha- 
nism that may lead to desired organizational out- 
comes. At times, it may prove true that all levels of 
a follower’s identity need not be activated for the 
leader to achieve their desired results, yet it has 
been suggested that the activation of a comple- 
mentary identity can strengthen other identities 
which share commonalities. 

In each of the follower’s roles within the 
leader/follower relationship, the follower’s atti- 
tudes and behaviors are informed quite differ- 
ently. As a collective member, the follower’s 
identity informs them that their attitudes must be 
supportive of, and their behaviors beneficial to, 
the collective they are a member of, enabling the 
individual follower’s needs for belongingness and 
acceptance to be met. As a partner in the leader/ 
follower dyadic relationship, a follower’s identity 
informs them that their attitudes must be support- 
ive of, and their behaviors beneficial to, both the 
leader and their relationship in order to maintain 
their relationship so that their need for inter- 
dependence is met. And, as an individual, a fol- 
lower’s identity informs them that their attitudes 
must be supportive of, and their behaviors bene- 
ficial to, their distinctiveness so that their need for 
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being a unique individual is met (Brewer and 
Gardner 1996). From an organizational perspec- 
tive, the fulfillment of these needs, singularly 
and/or combined, may lead to increased follower 
satisfaction and/or productivity. However, it has 
been inferred that, if mismanaged, these identities 
may conflict and lead to internal follower tension. 


Management of Followers’ Identities 


The management of identities is not a homoge- 
neous process as identities are unique in both the 
needs that serve as their motivation and the 
desired attitudes and behaviors which they elicit 
(Leary and Tangney 2011). At the same time, 
there is a systematic approach that is common 
among many when they embark upon this pro- 
cess. This involves the activation of the specific 
identity, an emphasis on the positive characteris- 
tics of the identity, reinforcement of the signifi- 
cance of the identity, and a pathway which 
facilitates the fulfillment of the needs associated 
with the identity. 


Collective Identity and Identification 


Leaders target the collective that is led by the 
leader, and to a lesser extent with the leader as a 
prototypical member or representative of that col- 
lective, when attempting to spur a follower’s col- 
lective identification. This collective is often a 
work group, department, division, or even the 
entire organization depending on the level of the 
leader within the organization being examined. 
Regardless of who the particular leader or collec- 
tive is, tactics are geared toward emphasizing the 
collective and specifically prominent and positive 
features of the collective. The leader attempts to 
frame these collective characteristics in a way that 
they appear to be highly compatible with the 
follower’s own personal characteristics or, at 
times, even suggest that they are fully shared by 
followers. Leaders also may contrast their collec- 
tive with other collectives in attempts to portray 
their collective’s superiority. This entails the 
leader emphasizing the strengths of their group 
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in relation to the weaknesses of a comparative 
collective and/or depicting what is unique and 
distinct about their collective compared to others 
(Ashforth and Mael 1989). 

Leaders may also actively portray themselves 
as prototypical of the collective. This strategy 
centers on the leader portraying that followers 
not only share commonalities with the organiza- 
tion but more specifically that the follower shares 
the common organizational characteristics with 
the leader himself/herself. This is particularly 
important because the leader emerges as an ideal 
model of the collective and thus as a guide for 
followers to rely upon in shaping their collective 
identities which will ultimately inform their atti- 
tudes and behaviors. 

The leader may attempt to spur followers’ col- 
lective identifications through use of direct or 
indirect communication, role modeling behaviors, 
and/or symbolic tactics. The selected approach 
often depends on the proximity of the leader to 
his/her followers (Shamir 1995). CEOs, presi- 
dents, and other top leaders rarely, if ever, come 
into direct contact with all of their followers; thus, 
distant leaders often rely on written communica- 
tion tactics (1.e., letters to employees), corporate 
policies that emphasize the collective (e., 
organizational-wide incentives corresponding to 
organizational performance), and/or other 
collective-emphasizing approaches (1.e., company 
picnics) (Brickson 2000). These same approaches 
may be utilized by more proximal leaders such as 
direct supervisors, though they are also able to 
engage in more frequent verbal communication 
that may additionally highlight the collective. 
One study suggests that using collective language 
(we/them) as opposed to self-directed language 
(I/me) helps to shift individuals’ self-concepts to 
their collective level of identity (Gardner 
et al. 1999). 

A collective identity emerges when the fol- 
lower collectively identifies with the needs to 
belong and be accepted rising as the primary 
motivations that inform their attitudes and behav- 
iors. It becomes the leader’s objective to spur this 
follower’s collective identification because it 
strengthens the follower’s corresponding collec- 
tive identity which may prompt follower 
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satisfaction with the organization. It has been 
suggested that this follower satisfaction promotes 
the follower’s commitment to the collective, 
group cohesiveness, and the individual’s behav- 
iors that are oriented toward achieving the 
leader’s/collective’s vision and objectives 
(Ashforth and Mael 1989). This, in part, is the 
basis for leaders striving to cultivate followers’ 
collective identifications which lead to strong and 
informing collective identities. 


Personal Identity and Identification 


Follower’s personal identification with their 
leader involves the follower identifying with the 
leader’s personal characteristics and traits rather 
than merely identifying with their leader as a 
representative of their collective such as in collec- 
tive identification. This identification may occur 
through one of two routes (Kark and Shamir 
2013). First, the follower may recognize that 
they share personal commonalities with their 
leader. This form of identification is reflected in 
the example of a follower who views himself/ 
herself as creative and therefore personally iden- 
tifies with their leader whom they also perceive as 
being creative. It is the follower’s perception of 
leader/follower similarities that prompts the per- 
sonal identification. Followers don’t always rec- 
ognize shared similarities, however, but instead 
reshape their own personal identities through 
incorporating admirable personal identity traits 
that are evidenced by their leader. This in effect 
is a form of role modeling with the leader serving 
as a guide for facilitating the followers’ personal 
identity formation. The specific path to personal 
identification is of minimal consequence as long 
as an interpersonal comparison is extant which to 
some degree involves the follower comparing 
their personal identity traits with their leader’s 
identity traits (Ashforth et al. 2015). 

The follower’s active role in the personal iden- 
tification process, which entails leader/follower 
identity trait comparisons, is often assertively ini- 
tiated by the leader. To begin, a leader may inten- 
tionally and actively portray himself/herself in a 
positive light through either their discourse or role 
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modeling behaviors. It has been suggested that 
this may be more effective with distant leadership 
as the follower does not have the opportunity to 
frequently interact with the leader. Indeed, what 
may occur is that the follower may identify with 
an idealized image of the leader that may have 
been constructed by the leader himself/herself, the 
media, and/or other organizational members and 
which ultimately filters through the organizational 
hierarchy. The follower is unable to see all dimen- 
sions of the leader, including those that are less 
positive, and therefore, the potential for identifi- 
cation mitigation is limited due to the absence of 
proximal interaction (Waldman and Yammarino 
1999). It can be argued that this distant personal 
identification does not truly exist or is inherently 
flawed as it is centered on idealized identity traits. 
Others rationalize that followers may still come to 
personally identify with the leader on the basis of 
these idealized qualities and have pointed to 
empirical work that supports the notion that indi- 
viduals are able to personally identify with ficti- 
tious identity characteristics (Igartua 2010). 

Leaders may also initiate this identification 
process by creating situations that are perceived 
by followers to be opportunities or threats. This 
method positions the follower so that he/she is 
able to evaluate their applicable (the follower’s) 
abilities to cope with the accompanying chal- 
lenges. Followers often then recognize that they 
have personal identity deficits and look to their 
leaders as models for comparison so that identity 
characteristics can be cultivated that better enable 
them to confront the challenges (Ashforth 
et al. 2015). As a clarifying example, a leader 
may set a new and demanding sales quota for 
their employees to meet. A follower who senses 
they are unable to meet this quota, and who views 
this situation as either an opportunity to improve 
or a threat to their job, may look to their leader as a 
model. The leader’s characteristics that appear to 
be conducive to success, such as tenacity, com- 
mitment, thoroughness, compassion, etc., may 
then become traits that the follower seeks to incor- 
porate within their own identity. 

An individual is primarily motivated by self- 
interest, and their attitudes and behaviors are 
informed by their distinct characteristics when 
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their personal level of identity is activated 
(Brewer and Gardner 1996). Followers, who per- 
sonally identify with their leader, are therefore 
ideally motivated by the mission, vision, and 
values they share with their leader and therefore 
engage in behaviors that are consistent with the 
achievement of the leader’s objectives as well as 
that increase their commitment to both their leader 
and organization. 


Relational Identity and Identification 


Relational identification involves a relational 
partner identifying with the relationship they 
share with another individual. This process cul- 
minates in the development of an associated rela- 
tional identity that is greater than the sum of each 
relationship member’s role identity and person- 
based identity (Sluss and Ashforth 2007). Fol- 
lowers’ relational identification with their leader 
therefore is rooted in the follower identifying 
with the role relationship that they share with 
their leader, including, but not limited to, any of 
the constituent parts of the relational identity 
such as their and their leader’s roles and the 
person-based identity the leader brings into 
his/her role. As an example, an electrician 
would identify with their role as an electrician, 
with their leader’s role as a foreman, and with the 
manner in which their leader carries out their role 
(1.e., providing guidance, ensuring equipment is 
available, and maintaining a safe work 
environment). This diverges from personal iden- 
tification in that with personal identification, the 
individual identifies with some or all of the iden- 
tity characteristics of another individual; and role 
relational identification involves the individual 
identifying with the relationship they share with 
another. It also should be noted that regardless of 
proximity, any two individuals may form a role 
relationship, and furthermore the existence of the 
relationship only needs to be recognized by one 
relational member. This notion is supported by 
evidence that distant followers relationally iden- 
tify with the role relationship they share with 
their leader even when the leader is unaware 
that a particular follower exists. 
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Role relationships and their corresponding 
identities only exist when each relationship mem- 
ber contributes to the relationship. This is easily 
recognizable in close leader/follower relation- 
ships with leaders regularly providing their fol- 
lower with guidance, resources, and/or feedback. 
It is essential that the leader partakes in the 
relationship in a manner that makes the relation- 
ship meaningful to the follower and thus prompts 
follower identification. Leaders, who are not 
afforded the advantage of being in close proximity 
with their followers, may rely on discursive and/or 
policy-based gestures that bring the relationship 
into saliency as well as reflect that the follower’s 
contributions are valued. Jack Walsh and Steve 
Jobs both recognized this need and attempted to 
spur relational identification among followers by 
annually meeting with all company employees 
and through scripted corporate presentations, 
respectively. Sending followers cards on their 
work anniversaries and implementing merit- 
based pay are additional tactics distant leaders 
may use to prime followers’ relational levels of 
identity. Generating relational identification, as 
opposed to a collective/organizational identifica- 
tion, however, is dependent upon followers per- 
ceiving that it is the leader who is indeed involved 
in contributing to the relationship. 

The needs for interdependence, to maintain the 
relationship, and to provide benefit for the other 
relational partner are the primary motivations 
behind one’s relational identification (Brewer 
and Gardner 1996). The satisfaction of these 
needs leads the follower to become dependent 
upon their leader and more committed to their 
leader and therefore behave in a manner geared 
toward carrying out their leader’s vision. 


Conclusion 


Leadership exists because of followers and is 
measured through follower effectiveness within 
the organizational setting. This very notion serves 
as the essence of identity leadership — the shaping 
of the individual follower’s identities in the work- 
place. Based on the premise that the leader/fol- 
lower relationship can be rooted in a shared 
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collective, personal homogeneity, and/or a dyadic 
relational connection, three specific follower iden- 
tities can emerge through the processes of unique 
identifications. These identities are each rooted in 
distinct needs which motivate a unique set of 
attitudes and behaviors. Leaders recognize the 
potential influence of these various follower iden- 
tities in terms of their ability to inform attitudes 
and behaviors which may prove instrumental in 
organizational outcomes. This understanding, in 
turn, prompts leaders to engage in the manage- 
ment of these identities with the intent that the 
resulting influence will prove beneficial to the 
leader and the organization at large. 
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Synonyms 


Advancement, or a change of an organization; 
Newness; Novelty; Improvement 


Definition 


An idea, a new product, a new method, a new 
service, a new process, a new technology, or a 
new strategy adopted by an organization. The 
introduction of something new to an organization. 


Introduction 


Innovation is one of the most buzzwords in 
today’s society. Most people appraise innovation 
and consider that innovation is necessary for 
individuals and organizations. For instance, citi- 
zens demand that public sector should be more 
innovative, so the public sector can solve orga- 
nizational and socioeconomic problems. How- 
ever, do we know enough about innovation 
such as the sources and types of innovation? 
This paper focuses on innovation at the organi- 
zational level (“organizational innovation’’) and 
discusses why innovation is important and even 
necessary, followed by research on organiza- 
tional innovation. 


Organizational Innovation 


Many academic disciplines including sociol- 
ogy, psychology, social psychology, economics, 
anthropology, political science, information and 
communications technology, communication 
studies, health studies, and organization and man- 
agement studies contribute the study of innova- 
tion (Greenhalgh et al. 2004). Organizational 
innovation can be defined as the introduction of 
something new (an idea, product, service, tech- 
nology, process, and strategy) to an organization. 
Lam (2006, 115) defines organizational innova- 
tion as “to the creation or adoption of an idea or 
behavior new to the organization.” Likewise, 
Damanpour (1991, 556) defines innovation as 
“adoption of an internally generated or purchased 
device, system, policy, program, process, product, 
or service that is new to the adopting organiza- 
tion.” Although the aim for innovations is 
making something better, not all innovations are 
successful. 

Innovation is different from invention because 
the latter refers to something entirely new product, 
service, technology, or process (e.g., patents). 
Innovation, on the other hand, can be small adop- 
tions or changes. In addition, while reforms are 
typically at the national level, organizational inno- 
vations are mostly at the organizational level. On 
the other hand, innovation at the individual level 
mostly refers to an employee’s creativity or her or 
his innovative behavior. Finally, organizational 
change may not necessarily involve innovations 
as many organizations change their structure or 
strategy without being innovative. While innova- 
tion is typically a small adaption, organizational 
changes refer to larger-scale changes particularly 
related to changing organizational structure and 
design. 


Why Innovation? 


Because organizational environments frequently 
change, organizations need to be innovative to 
survive and prosper. Damanpour (1991, 556) 
argues that innovation can “contribute to the 
performance or effectiveness of the adopting 
organization. Innovation is a means of changing 
an organization, whether as a response to 
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changes in its internal or external environment 
or as a preemptive action taken to influence an 
environment.” Via innovations, organizations 
can fit the environment, so they can survive 
and prosper. For instance, if today’s organiza- 
tional environment emphasizes empowerment 
and democratization of workforce, organizations 
will need innovative practices emphasizing dem- 
ocratic innovations, so organizations can pros- 
per. This is particularly true for public 
organizations as the measurement of success in 
public organizations is typically not based on 
profit. Public organizations need to be legitimate 
in order to survive and prosper. Innovation at the 
public sector can also increase citizens’ trust to 
government. 

Analyzing organizational innovation from the 
institutional theory perspective is very relevant 
particularly to the public sector. DiMaggio and 
Powell (1983, 147) argue that “change in organi- 
zations seems less and less driven by competition 
or by the need for efficiency... [innovation and 
change] occur as the result of processes that make 
organizations more similar without necessarily 
making them more efficient.” Organizations, par- 
ticularly public organizations, adopt innovations 
to increase legitimacy because governments, 
other public agencies, civil society, citizens and 
citizen groups, and professional organizations 
suggest, advocate, or require them. Likewise, 
many public organizations do not aim to make 
profits with their activities. As long as these orga- 
nizations are considered legitimate by govern- 
ment, stakeholders, and citizens, these 
organizations can survive and prosper (e.g., 
receive higher budget, increase their staff, and 
can be praised by media). In this regard, many 
organizations innovate to increase their legiti- 
macy. The following section will discuss research 
on organizational innovation. 


Research on Organizational Innovation 


One of the leading papers on organizational inno- 
vation, Lam (2006) has stated that studies of orga- 
nizational innovation can be classified into three 
different ways which lead to three different 
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research questions: (1) organizational structure 
and design theories (e.g., contingency and 
industrial economics theories), (2) organizational 
cognitive and learning theories, and (3) organiza- 
tional change and adaptation theories (e.g., incre- 
mental vs. evolutionary view of organizational 
change and punctuated equilibrium theories). 
First, organizational structure and design theo- 
ries which the level of analysis is at the organi- 
zational focus on how structural elements of 
organizations affect propensity of organizations 
to innovate. Second, organizational cognitive 
and learning theories which the level of analysis 
is micro focus on the cognitive foundations and 
knowledge creation of organizational innovation 
(e.g., innovations for problem solving). Third, 
organizational change and adoption theories 
which the level of analyses are organizational 
and external environment focus on how organi- 
zations adapt (or not able to adapt) environmen- 
tal shifts and technological changes (Lam 2006, 
116—136). In addition to these three ways of 
studying organizational innovation, we can sys- 
tematically approach studies of innovation as the 
following categories: (1) innovation as a depen- 
dent variable, (2) innovation as an independent 
variable, (3) sources of innovation, (4) types of 
innovation, (5) innovation climate, and (6) mea- 
surement of innovation. 


Innovation as a Dependent Variable 
(Or Factors Effecting Innovation) 


Because innovation is such an important concept 
(e.g., innovation affect survival and perfor- 
mance), analyzing factors affecting innovations 
is crucial topic. Many studies examine which 
factors affect innovation in organizations. 
Greenhalgh et al.’s (2004) meta-analysis of ser- 
vice and manufacturing organizations shows that 
while administrative intensity, complexity, exter- 
nal communication, internal communication, 
functional differentiation, managerial attitude 
toward change, professionalism, slack resources, 
specialization, and technical capacity have posi- 
tive effects to organizational innovation, 
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centralization has a negative effect to organiza- 
tional innovation. On the other hand, formaliza- 
tion, managerial tenure, and vertical 
differentiation have no statistically significant 
effect to organizational innovation. Future 
research continues analyzing the effects of these 
or different factors (e.g., location of the work and 
type of organizations) on innovation. 


Innovation as an Independent Variable 
(Or Outputs/Outcomes of Innovation) 


Countless studies exist analyzing the outputs and 
outcomes of innovation. As mentioned in the 
introduction section, innovation at organizations 
can increase organizations’ chance for survival 
and increase prosperity, competition, legitimacy, 
and trust to organizations. In addition, innovation 
can increase organizational productivity, effi- 
ciency, performance, and customer satisfaction, 
competition, and quality of services. Innovation 
can also reduce the costs of the products and 
services. Future research continues searching out- 
comes of innovation in different organizational 
settings such as the effects of organizational inno- 
vation on employees’ organizational commit- 
ment, job satisfaction, turnover intention, and 
organizational citizenship behavior. In sum, inno- 
vation can affect cost, organizational process, 
quality of products and services, and citizens’ 
satisfaction. 


Sources of Innovation 


Who are the sources/actors that contribute to 
innovation is not a trivial question. On the con- 
trary, this question is crucial because innovation 
exists only if ideas come from certain sources or 
different actors contribute to innovation. Innova- 
tion particularly in public sector may come from 
employees’ workgroup, organizational leaders, 
the government, other public agencies (e.g., reg- 
ulatory agencies), industry stakeholders, univer- 
sities, and members of public. Thus, sources of 
innovation can be a top-down (e.g., ideas coming 
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from the organizational leaders and government), 
bottom-up (e.g., ideas coming from the 
employees’ workgroup), or external (e.g., ideas 
coming from the universities and the industry 
stakeholders). Future research may contribute 
the sources of innovation literature via analyzing 
how each individual sources affect organiza- 
tional outcomes (e.g., organizational perfor- 
mance), individual outcomes (e.g., employees’ 
job satisfaction or their innovative behavior), 
and types of innovations (Demircioglu et al. 
2016). 


Types of Innovations 


Types of innovation include but not limited to 
product (including goods and services), process, 
marketing, and organizational innovation. 
Damanpour (1991, 556) states that “An innova- 
tion can be a new product or service, a new pro- 
duction process technology, a new structure or 
administrative system, or a new plan or program.” 
These factors are also dimensions of innovation. 
Single innovations refer to small adoptions affect- 
ing one dimension of the innovation. On the other 
hand, complex innovation refers to the dimen- 
sions of innovation, namely, product, process, 
etc., which are affected by the single innovation. 
The more dimensions are affected by a single 
innovation, the more complex the innovation 
is. In other words, if several dimensions are 
affected by a single innovation, the innovation 
becomes complex. Today, socioeconomic prob- 
lems and governments’ expectations from gov- 
ernment increase and more actors are involved in 
the innovation process. In fact, “The relationship 
between organization and innovation is complex, 
dynamic, and multilevel” (Lam 2006, 138). Thus, 
it is better to adopt complex innovation as com- 
plex innovations can solve complex problems 
(Demircioglu 2016a). In addition, types of inno- 
vations can be administrative vs. technical, prod- 
uct vs. process, and incremental vs. radical 
(Damanpour 1991). Future studies continue 
examining the complexity of innovation and 
types of innovations. 
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Innovation Climate 


Klein and Sorra (1996, 1060) define innovation 
climate as “to targeted employees’ shared sum- 
mary perceptions of the extent to which their use 
of a specific innovation is rewarded, supported, 
and expected within their organization. . . [Inno- 
vation climate is] the result of employees’ shared 
experiences and observations of, and their infor- 
mation and discussions about, their organiza- 
tion’s implementation policies and practices.” 
Innovation climate is measurable both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively and gives information 
about the process of innovation as well as the 
individual and organizational context of innova- 
tions. For instance, if an employee’s workplace 
encourages innovation, if managers support 
employees when employees suggest new ideas, 
and if established processes for evaluating 
employees’ innovative ideas exist, innovation 
climate for this organization will be higher. Inno- 
vation climate not only leads innovations, but it 
can also reduce employees’ turnover, increase 
their job satisfaction, and increase their organi- 
zational commitment (Demircioglu 2016b). 
Additionally, innovation climate can increase 
both organizational and individual performance. 
In this regard, organizations and organizational 
leaders should establish a positive innovation 
climate. 


Measurement of Innovation 


Both qualitative studies and quantitative studies 
can measure innovation, or innovation activities. 
For instance, via conducting semi-structured 
interviews and focusing on a few cases, 
researchers may measure innovation via analyz- 
ing “how” and “why” questions such as why 
certain agencies are more innovative than others. 
In terms of quantitative studies, many surveys aim 
at measuring innovation and innovation activities. 
These types of surveys are more common in 
Europe. For instance, OECD’s Oslo Manuals, 
Community Innovation Surveys (CIS), Policies, 
Appropriation, and Competitiveness in Europe 
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(PACE) survey, the Maastricht Economic and 
Social Research Institute on Innovation and Tech- 
nology (MERIT), Service des Statistiques 
Industrielles [Statistical Service of the French 
Ministry of Industry] [SESSI] are such examples 
in Europe (Demircioglu et al. 2016). Unfortu- 
nately, these kinds of surveys are very limited in 
the United States; one exception is 2014 National 
Survey of Business Competitiveness (NSBC) 
conducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture which aims to measure innovative 
activities in private firms in the United States 
(Demircioglu et al. 2016). These surveys typically 
measure innovation in private organizations. 
Regarding public sector innovation, the Federal 
Employee Viewpoint Surveys (FEVS) in the 
United States ask only a few questions on inno- 
vation measuring employees’ innovative behav- 
ior. The Australian Public Service Commission’s 
(APSC) the State of Service surveys or census, 
however, provides more questions on innovations 
measuring barriers to innovation, adoption of 
innovation, innovative behavior, innovation com- 
plexity, outcomes of innovation, and innovation 
climate. Thus, future research may continue 
investigating innovation with using qualitative 
studies and these surveys, particularly with CIS 
and APSC datasets. 


Conclusion 


Overall, what we know on organizational inno- 
vation is very limited. Many innovations inno- 
vate to increase their chances of survival and 
prosperity. Additionally, organizations, particu- 
larly public agencies, innovate to increase their 
legitimacy. This paper analyzed studies on orga- 
nizational innovation into the following catego- 
ries: innovation as a dependent variable, 
innovation as an independent variable, sources 
of innovation, types of innovation, innovation 
climate, and the measurement of innovation. 
Each of these categories will lead different 
research questions. Although organizational 
innovation mainly concerns innovation at the 
organizational level, to adopt innovations, a pos- 
itive innovation climate and sources affecting 
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innovation are necessary. Additionally, innova- 
tion in organizations particularly in the public 
sector aims at reducing cost and increasing qual- 
ity of products and services. Organizations may 
prefer to implement complex innovations 
because today’s problems are becoming more 
complex. Last but not the least, researchers 
need to analyze and develop measurements for 
innovation and innovation activities. 
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Definition 


Organizational institutionalism refers to a broad 
field within institutional scholarship that seeks to 
understand how organizations and institutions 
interact to conform to legitimate rules or the extent 
to which organizations effect changes within these 
institutional arrangements 


Introduction 


The field of organizational institutionalism has 
become highly dynamic and begins to show sim- 
ilar strains encountered in other fields of organi- 
zational and institutional studies as they mature 
and expand beyond their initial theoretical suppo- 
sitions (Greenwood et al. 2008). Organizational 
institutionalism refers to a broad field within insti- 
tutional scholarship that seeks to understand how 
organizations and institutions interact to conform 
to legitimate rules and the extent to which organi- 
zations effect changes within these institutional 
arrangements, in other words, how organizations 
adapt to internal and external pressures for change 
(e.g., Seo and Creed 2002). Still emerging are 
newer bodies of studies on comparative organiza- 
tional institutionalism (Djelic and Quack 2003; 
Whetten et al. 2009) and applications to emerging 
political economies (Drori 2008). 
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Initially conceived by social theorists such as 
Durkheim, Marx, and Weber, organizational insti- 
tutionalism quickly was situated within the con- 
text of broader institutional level studies that 
includes Selznick’s groundbreaking analysis 
(1949) of the Tennessee Valley Authority which 
explicitly recognized the impact of the organiza- 
tion’s environment on its operations and goals. 
This line of reasoning became one of the dominant 
theoretical strands in the literature (see also 
Pfeffer and Salancik 1978) and triggered a multi- 
decade debate on how institutional practices are 
formed, maintained, and transformed. One of the 
interesting contributions to the field was Berger 
and Luckman’s post-positivist treatise The Social 
Construction of Reality (1966) which remained 
largely anchored in the context of macro- 
institutional exchanges, e.g., between states and 
markets. It failed, however, as many other institu- 
tional theories do, to account for agency and 
power as triggers of change, critical elements in 
dealing with institutional complexity. DiMaggio’s 
work (1988) further directed attention to the need 
to incorporate interest and agency into institu- 
tional theory. He and others asserted (DiMaggio 
and Powell 1991) that agency represents a source 
of power to change institutions and not just being 
shaped by them. These changes often occur at the 
organizational level, especially when organiza- 
tions interact to achieve desired outcomes. New 
practices that may result, and, if sufficiently dif- 
fused, can lead to wider changes in the institu- 
tional domain. It is now abundantly clear that the 
predictions of older institutional theories 
(Di Maggio and Powell 1983) of the increasing 
isomorphism of organizational forms had been 
vastly overstated. The channels through which 
isomorphism occurs are often heavily dependent 
on the acceptance of the institutional environment 
in which organizations operate (Purdy and Gray 
2009). When institutional environments are het- 
erogeneous, it is not clear at which level of anal- 
ysis these complex problems are to be 
tackled — should we migrate the analyses away 
from organizations to interorganizational levels of 
analysis, for example, or must we pay greater 
attention to individual agency at lower levels. 
Moreover it is not clear what processes and 
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mechanisms produce the “migrations.” The insti- 
tutional literature is increasingly divided over 
answers to these questions. 

This raises two additional points: institutional 
domains (and organizations populating them) 
exist both in temporal and spatial contexts that 
must be accounted for. There currently is little 
focus on these questions given their complexity 
and they may need other research approaches 
that are not currently part of mainstream 
institutional work. 

The next segment will review the discussions 
of organizational institutionalism with regard to 
select topics: isomorphism and diffusion, institu- 
tional logics in the context of legitimacy, power, 
and institutional agency, and institutional com- 
plexity which refers to a phenomenon where orga- 
nizations operate in multiple or heterogeneous 
institutional spheres (typical example: public- 
private collaborations). 

The subsequent segment will explore these 
questions in the context of the fields of public 
administration and public policy, academic fields 
that have contributed relatively little to the 
advancement of these broader institutional 
debates. The final segment will address challenges 
we face when we move these discussions to trans- 
national contexts. 


Emerging Perspectives 
on Organizational Institutionalism 


lsomorphism, Diffusion, and Organizational 
Change 

Organizational institutionalism emerged from 
attempts to explain relationships between actors 
(individuals or organizations) and their environ- 
ments (social, cultural, economic, or political) to 
determine the degree to which institutions con- 
strain actors’ behaviors (DiMaggio and Powell 
1983; Scott 2001). DiMaggio and Powell 
contended that pressures on organizations to con- 
form to specific forms would lead to increasingly 
similar organizational forms in certain institu- 
tional domains. According to these authors, 
responses to pressures stemming from an organi- 
zation’s environment can take three forms: 
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mimetic, coercive, and normative. When condi- 
tions are uncertain, organizations take to imitation 
of peers to reduce possible adverse consequences 
of being perceived “different” (Haveman 1993). 
Coercive pressures often originate from powerful 
actors well entrenched in their institutional 
domain (such as governments or dominant orga- 
nizations) that also control resources that less 
powerful actors need (Scott 1995/2001). In the 
abstract, as Tolbert and Zucker (1983) have 
argued, coercive pressures tend to accelerate 
adoption of similar structures and processes, but 
we know that, for example, state regulations are 
not adopted uniformly and that discretion 
accorded to the implementers give them a rela- 
tively wide berth during the decision-making pro- 
cess. As a result, as these organizational actors 
experiment with various approaches, new prac- 
tices may form based on the meanings these actors 
attribute to their work (e.g., Townley 2002) 
Finally, normative pressures arise when values 
are contested or courses of action are unsure and 
organizations struggle to find common ground. 
The discussions around corporate social responsi- 
bility would be an example of this contestation. 
As with all isomorphic processes, the question 
that remains prominent is to what extent are 
responses to these pressures accepted or resisted 
and to what extent can processes and structures 
diffuse sufficiently across organizational fields 
and institutional domains to support claims 
of isomorphism. Thus, emphasis should be 
placed on studying the mechanisms, motiva- 
tions, and social constructions that occur at 
the early stages of organizational interactions 
and organizational actors involved with them 
(Seo and Creed 2002). 

In a similar vein, Oliver (1991) noted that 
organizations are not passive players but attempt 
to develop responses that align with their own 
missions and purposes. Often, as Galaskiewicz 
(1985) has argued, professions play an important 
role in determining what practices or norms 
should be adopted by organizations who then 
serve as conduits for the larger institutional 
environment. It is quite clear from these brief 
discussions that the traditional assumptions that 
institutions are rather fixed and that organizations 
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conform to expectations are what Meyer and 
Rowan (1977, p. 343) refer to as “rationalized 
myths.” They obscure the highly dynamic 
interactions that occur between individual actors, 
organizations (note the abundant literature on 
institutional entrepreneurship), and the increasing 
differentiation of institutional layers that pose sig- 
nificant challenges to claims of isomorphism and 
mechanisms to explain the survival of organiza- 
tional and institutional forms. 


Institutional Logics 

Alford and Friedland (1985) in their seminal work 
contend that these challenges have pushed insti- 
tutional theory to reconsider the power of isomor- 
phism. In their 1991 work Friedland and Alford 
contend that each institutional sphere produces its 
own logics that both constrains action and pro- 
vides sources for change. Thornton and Ocasio 
(1999, p. 804), building on the work by these 
and other authors, define institutional logics as 
“the socially constructed, historical patterns of 
material practices, assumptions, values, beliefs 
and rules ...” that create the links between indi- 
viduals, organizational practices, and the institu- 
tional spheres in which they operate. In other 
words, prevailing institutional logics provide 
constraining forces while also being subject, 
over time, to individual and organizational actions 
that may create change. In addition, societies 
must also be seen as inter-institutional systems 
(Friedland and Alford 1991) with each institu- 
tional domain possessing its own interpretations 
of key constructs such as equity, efficiency, com- 
petition, and other core values that inform the 
actions and principles of the individual and orga- 
nizational actors in this domain. Unfortunately, 
most research tends to focus on one level over 
the other and thus tends to miss the cross-level 
effects that are the foundations for change. When 
power is added to the equation, conflicts and 
contradictions between institutions further high- 
light the importance of organizational and indi- 
vidual agency as transformative forces in 
institutional logics. Mohr and Guerra-Pearson’s 
(2010) offer an interesting example of clashing 
institutional logics in their study of New York 
welfare agencies. The study examined 
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organizational actors’ divergent classifications of 
“the poor” by various relief agencies. Ultimately 
one group of social welfare organizations 
succeeded in imprinting its definition of “person 
in need” on the social welfare field and it has since 
become the basis of how we classify these 
individuals. 

Organizational institutionalism thus focuses 
attention to the micro-level analysis of institutional 
persistence but also to resistance and change espe- 
cially when confronted with competing institu- 
tional logics. However, interests and ideas 
(Howarth 2013; Eleveld 2016) have played a lim- 
ited role in the discussions of perpetuation or 
change of institutions as practices and beliefs are 
seen as institutionalized (e.g., Davis et al. 1994). 
Social movement theories are a useful complement 
to organizational institutionalism as both are trying 
to explain change (social or organizational) and 
diffusion of practices that are seen as legitimate 
to the participants in their respective institutional 
domains (see, e.g., Davis and Zald 2005). For 
public policy and public administration scholars, 
social movement theories are especially useful as 
they consider the political conditions for diffusion 
of alternative ways of approaching institution 
building and explaining process of institutionali- 
zation and deinstitutionalization (Rao et al. 2000; 
Oliver 1992; Edelman et al. 2011). 

Critical assumptions on how organizations 
resolve potential conflicts between externally 
imposed demands to retain legitimacy in their 
broader institutional domain in which they oper- 
ate (e.g., health care) are sometimes challenged by 
the internal demands represented by organiza- 
tional members and their often diverse profes- 
sions. As the capacities of these professions have 
increased (e.g., through university-based educa- 
tion, licensing, or the professionalization of trades 
and occupations), legitimacy is not only bestowed 
on the broader institutions to which these actors 
are tied but through the actors, or networks of 
actors, themselves using vehicles such as accred- 
itation by bodies outside their “home” institutions. 
This may explain the findings by Sherer and Lee 
(2002) who observed that a high degree of legit- 
imacy, often through the actors who populate 
them, has allowed organizations to deviate from 
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institutionalized practices in their respective insti- 
tutional domains. A couple of examples serve as 
illustrations. Even though society is widely divided 
over LGBT acceptance as a matter of public policy, 
many corporations adopted gay-friendly policies 
fairly quickly and without much fanfare (see, e.g., 
Scully and Creed 2005). Informal networks of gay 
activists, many strategically well placed in their 
organizations, forcefully advocated for the adop- 
tion of domestic partner benefits. Another example 
is Tolbert and Zucker’s (1983) account of the dif- 
fusion of municipal reforms in American cities 
noting how stable institutional practices were 
quickly changed by the rapid adoption of these 
reforms. The perceived legitimacy of these and 
other professional networks advocating for change 
is central to organizational institutionalism: who or 
what confers legitimacy and to what degree does it 
lead to stability in an institutional domain and the 
speed with which new practices become 
institutionalized. 


Institutional Complexity: The Role 

of Organizational Fields 

The increase in inter-institutional relationships 
requires that we take a new look at the formation 
of organizational fields “a community of organi- 
zations that partakes of a common meaning sys- 
tem and whose participants interact more 
frequently. . .than actors outside the field” (Scott 
1995, p. 56). In other words, organizational fields 
constitute relational spaces that bring together 
organizational actors often with varied institu- 
tional logics. As these actors become aware of 
overlapping or competing motivations, they may 
decide that their future interactions are beneficial 
for all participants. What causes an organization 
to engage within a field and not another is not well 
understood. Environmental conditions not favor- 
able to the organization may force it to become 
involved with the field for its own protection, but 
may evolve over time to a recognition that field 
membership 1s beneficial and assists with enhanc- 
ing organizational interests. Thus understanding 
field-level engagements are vital to capturing the 
degree to which institutional influences are 
accepted, rejected, or transformed through these 
relationships. Zeitz and colleagues (1999), for 
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example, urge that close attention be paid to 
these relational dynamics which promote the 
adoption of particular practices, but also urge to 
observe these processes over time so a better 
understanding is gained how change may occur. 
Such insights are especially relevant for public 
policy and public administration, where power 
and legitimacy play a central role, but academic 
fields that have not always fully engaged with this 
literature as will be discussed in the next section. 


Organizational Institutionalism: Where 
Is Public Administration and Policy 
Research? 


The surprising lack of applications of the neo- 
institutional literature in public sector journals 
has deprived this field of making significant schol- 
arly contributions to the advancement of institu- 
tional research which is largely dominated by 
organizational and sociological studies as well as 
management scholarship (Hall and Taylor 1996). 
Yet, the recent reform efforts around improving 
and economizing public service delivery, network 
analysis, or policy diffusion would seem like 
excellent jumping-off points for incorporating 
discussions of organizational institutionalism. To 
address the increasing heterogeneity that has 
occurred in the various institutional domains that 
are populated by hybrid state-market arrange- 
ments, as Elinor Ostrom discussed in her Nobel 
prize lecture (2009), it is important our theorizing 
includes multiple levels of analysis. For the public 
policy and public administration fields, several 
questions are central in this endeavor: how to 
understand inter-institutional boundary conflicts 
during policy design and implementation, how 
to explain organizational adaptations to conflict 
and power sharing in organizational fields (e.g., 
health care; education), and how to better gain an 
understanding of the effects of changing social 
norms and values that influence how individuals 
and their professional associations use sense mak- 
ing (Weick et al. 2005) in promoting or resisting 
reform efforts (Kelman 2005). 

While all levels of analysis require more inten- 
tional theorizing, in the context of this chapter 
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“Organizational Institutionalism”, the focus will 
be on what Lawrence and Suddaby have referred 
to as “institutional work” (Lawrence et al. 2009; 
Lawrence et al. 2011), a newer strand of the liter- 
ature that has not found widespread attention in 
the public affairs field (see, e.g., Cloutier 
et al. 2016). The authors defined it as “the purpo- 
sive action of individuals and organizations aimed 
at creating, maintaining and disrupting institu- 
tions” (Lawrence and Suddaby 2006, p. 215). It 
continues earlier discussions of the discretion 
exercised by “street level” professionals (Lipsky 
1980) as vital to the implementation of policies. 
Unfortunately, Lipsky’s work has remained 
undertheorized because the predominant focus 
has been on the organizational and institutional 
levels. Lawrence et al. (2009, p. 12) argue that 
institutional work occurs at the cross-section of 
the necessary maintenance of institutional rules 
and the potential for disruptions that exist when 
individuals work within the rules, beliefs, and 
practices that their institutions and organizations 
impose on them. Seo and Creed (2002, p. 223) 
refer to this paradox of institutional determinism 
and agency as the “paradox of embedded agency.” 
It requires an acknowledgement of “nestedness,” 
1.e., individuals’ embeddedness in their organiza- 
tions, as well as their organizational fields, which 
all impose varying degrees of constraints on their 
actions that organizational managers must recon- 
cile or attempt to reject. To illustrate, a couple of 
examples from the recent literature will be used. 
Cloutier et al.’s (2016) study of the transformation 
of Quebec’s publicly funded health-care system is 
especially helpful. It explicitly references some of 
the insights gained from Lawrence and Suddaby’s 
research on institutional work to “to understand 
how managers responsible for newly formed 
health-care organizations defined and carried out 
their individual missions while simultaneously 
clarifying and operationalizing the government’s 
reform mandate” (Cloutier et al. 2016, p. 259). 
Like the subsequent example, the reforms in Que- 
bec were designed to create greater efficiencies 
but also improve client services. The provincial 
government attempted to achieve a fundamental 
shift in thinking about health-care delivery or 
what the authors call an “interpretive shift” 
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(Cloutier et al. 2016, p. 262). The changes were 
both structural and conceptual, intended to 
address health-care delivery in a more holistic 
fashion (population health). Like any institutional 
work, the major challenge of effecting change is to 
translate fairly abstract change ideas into work- 
able everyday solutions for the implementers. In 
this case, as in the next case, frequent communi- 
cations about the changes were critical to working 
through “entrenched power relationships as well 
as values and interests structured by older institu- 
tionalized rules” (Cloutier et al. 2016, p. 268). The 
outcomes as in most of these cases involve nego- 
tiated resolutions between managers and frontline 
operatives that inevitably produce a dilution of the 
initial change philosophies but also more realistic 
chances of resolving conflicts. 

The second example is Kelman’s (2005) well- 
designed account of organizational change in a 
US federal procurement agency. Its fit with the 
current discussion is apparent. The agency was 
tasked during the “reinventing government” era 
of the 1990s with streamlining and refocusing its 
mission to become more client-centered and effi- 
cient in its operation. The intersectoral aspects of 
this case are especially noteworthy as it exem- 
plifies the need to reconcile the institutional logics 
of both market and state organizations. Organiza- 
tional actors in both institutional domains try to 
ensure the maintenance of organizational values 
as well as respond to institutional pressures 
imposed from outside their organizations. 
Kelman’s account clearly chronicles the attempts 
of a core group of agency managers to break with 
established organizational logics to effect the 
changes. It demonstrates the importance of 
human agency (in this case senior managers and 
their mid-level management supporters) when 
creating enabling conditions for agency 
employees to engage in institutional work to rene- 
gotiate organizational practices. Kelman was 
deliberate in considering individual agency as 
the unit of analysis, even though the broader 
focus was on organizational change (Kelman 
2005, p. 233). 

What these examples demonstrate is the need to 
pay attention to both temporal and contextual 
dimensions of organizational change. Given the 
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complexity of organizational work and the myriad 
of internal and external factors impacting organi- 
zational outcomes, it is not surprising that many of 
the extant studies are case analyses. Ruef and 
Scott’s work (1998) as well as the example of 
changes in Quebec’s health-care system are impor- 
tant reminders of the temporal dimensions of insti- 
tutional change. Not only do organizational fields 
(e.g., health care) respond differentially to these 
challenges, the tensions that arise between inter- 
institutional actors highlight the importance of a 
multi-method approach in analyzing these phe- 
nomena (e.g., Mohr and Duquenne 1997). 


Organizational Institutionalism Meets 
Transnationalism 


Traditional institutional theory assumed increas- 
ing conformity and similarity as dominant orga- 
nizational forms spread throughout a country and 
eventually globally. Yet, the increasing complex- 
ity of institutional environments, as has been 
shown earlier in this entry, suggests that compet- 
ing and conflicting organizational logics are 
important sources of change (Friedland and 
Alford 1991). These conflicts then produce impor- 
tant discourses over the meaning of an institution 
or an organizational field, as actors vie for power 
and influence to determine the outcomes of these 
conflicts (Clemens and Cook 1999), 

Hannerz (1996, p. 6) proposed the use of the 
term “transnational” when we try to describe the 
institutional blurring that is occurring globally. It 
captures, unlike the term “global,” the institutional 
foundations that are of interest here: the intersec- 
tion of organizations, individuals, and norms span- 
ning the boundaries of nation-states all the way 
down to local communities. It does not suggest a 
homogenization or submerging of national and 
local identities. What it does suggest is that the 
extant multiple layers of transnational economic, 
political, and social activities may vest power in 
newer forms of actorhood (such as transnational or 
nongovernmental organizations or social move- 
ments). As these organizations often function in 
overlapping institutional realms, they are chal- 
lenged to address societal problems that single 
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institutions are not able to recognize or to address 
(Ocasio and Joseph 2005; Thornton et al. 2012). 

International political transformations in central 
and eastern Europe or China, the rising importance 
of transnational political or economic organiza- 
tions, force institutional theory to provide explana- 
tions of institutionalization or deinstitutionalization 
at both macro- and micro-levels of analysis. As 
Djelic and Quack (2007) have pointed out, that as 
organizations receive signals from other organiza- 
tions in their organizational field that impending 
changes may need to be addressed. Organizational 
actors are then forced to decide to what extent they 
wish to respond to external international pressures 
for change and assess the political or economic 
costs that such changes may bring to their organi- 
zations and their organizational networks. How- 
ever, the current literature has not yet developed 
appropriate approaches to systematically connect 
all institutional layers, from transnational to the 
local levels, when we examine the dynamics of 
institutional change. Organizational studies are 
especially useful in this discussion because many 
of these incipient developments tend to occur there 
first. Organizations are also the vehicle that ulti- 
mately reconciles how changing or conflicting 
logics are to be institutionalized. Dyelic and 
Quack’s (2007) case study of the emergence of 
international accounting standards provides an 
interesting example of how transnational, national, 
professional, and organizational players responded 
to calls for changes in their national accounting 
rules in favor of greater international uniformity in 
these rules. While “power and policy feedback 
were needed to generate momentum” (p. 181), it 
was ultimately the role of individual and organiza- 
tional actors to nudge others toward their adoption. 
It illustrated how “transitional rule-making had 
feedback effects on national institutional trajecto- 
ries” (182) to explain the extent to which resistance 
and change occurred at the national and subnational 
levels. 


Conclusion 


This entry’s intent was to highlight some of the 
emerging trends as well as remaining gaps in the 
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literature on organizational institutionalism. 
More than anything, these debates reflect the 
larger, ongoing discourses in the social sciences 
that have unfortunately balkanized the social 
science disciplines for a while. As institutional 
theory expands into the inter-institutional and 
especially transnational realms, it becomes 
inevitable that researchers pay attention to the 
tremendous variations that have occurred. For 
methodologists who insist on parsimony and 
generalizability, this presents dilemmas. Micro- 
level actors, individuals, and organizations are 
ultimately responsible for assigning meaning to 
their organizational processes, formulating con- 
ventions that guide decisions, or serving as 
platforms for negotiations, collaborations, or 
conflicts which may ultimately reshape the 
organizational logics that inform the institu- 
tional domain(s) to which they belong. Thus 
the ability to generalize from one national or 
organizational field context to another remains 
limited. 
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Synonyms 


Distributive justice; Informational justice; Inter- 
actional justice; Interpersonal justice; Organiza- 
tional fairness; Procedural justice; Workplace 
fairness; Workplace justice 


Definition 


Organizational justice refers to people’s percep- 
tions of fairness in organizations, particularly in 
the workplace. Four distinct dimensions, or types, 
of organizational justice have been identified 
(distributive, procedural, interactional, and infor- 
mational), but researchers have also focused on a 
fifth dimension referred to as overall justice. 


e Distributive justice refers to the fairness of deci- 
sion outcomes such as the allocation of pay 
raises or other resources in an organization. 

e Procedural justice refers to the fairness of 
decision-making procedures leading to a deci- 
sion outcome. 

Interactional justice refers to the fairness of 
interpersonal treatment during the decision- 
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making process such as treating those involved 
with dignity and respect throughout the deci- 
sion process. 

e Informational justice refers to the perceived 
fairness of explanations provided to people 
about why procedures were used or why out- 
comes were distributed in a certain way. 

e Overall justice refers to a global perception of 
fairness that draws information from elements 
of the other four dimensions. 


Introduction 


Concern for justice and fairness has been impor- 
tant to people in all cultures for thousands of 
years. All major world religions advocate fairness 
in dealing with others, and Western philosophers 
such as Socrates and Plato incorporated the theme 
of justice in their writings on virtue and ethics. 
Modern organizational justice interest began after 
World War II with the concept of relative depri- 
vation. Relative deprivation occurs when an indi- 
vidual feels deprived of things they are entitled to 
because others around them have more (Stouffer, 
et al., 1949). Thus, people compare what they 
have versus what others around them have. 
When they perceive that they have less than the 
comparison other, they conclude they are 
deprived, or disadvantaged, relative to the other 
person. The idea of relative deprivation led to the 
concept of distributive justice. 


Dimensions of Organizational Justice 


Distributive justice. Researchers studying relative 
deprivation began to formulate theories to help 
explain why feelings of relative deprivation 
occur. Social exchange theory (Blau 1964; 
Homans 1958) states that individuals develop 
exchange relationships with others that are 
governed by rules. One such exchange rule is the 
norm of reciprocity, the idea that if person A helps 
person B, then person B should reciprocate by 
helping person A in return. From these social 
exchanges, individuals make comparisons 
between their investment in and profit from the 
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exchange and another person’s investment in and 
profit from the exchange. If the comparison is 
perceived as unequal, individuals perceive the 
situation as unfair. Equity theory (Adams 1963, 
1965) argues that unequal comparisons result in 
anger for the person who perceives fewer out- 
comes than the comparison other and result in 
guilt for the person who perceives more outcomes 
than the comparison other. 

Social exchange theory and equity theory serve 
as the theoretical basis of many distributive justice 
studies, but the outcomes examined in early 
research focused primarily on economic outcomes 
such as work compensation and equity as an allo- 
cation norm. Equity means the outcomes are allo- 
cated to each according to his/her inputs, so those 
who produce more receive more and those who 
produce less receive less. While most organiza- 
tional justice research in the 1960s and 1970s 
focused on distributive justice, or the fairness of 
decision outcomes, some researchers also touched 
on the importance of procedures used in making 
the decision. 

In fact, researchers in the 1970s suggested that 
noneconomic outcomes and other allocation 
norms such as equality and need were also impor- 
tant to individuals in deciding if a particular situ- 
ation is fair or unfair (Deutsch 1975; Leventhal 
1976). Equality means the outcomes are distrib- 
uted equally to all regardless of productivity while 
need means the outcomes are distributed based on 
need regardless of productivity. Thus, the process 
by which outcomes are distributed influence per- 
ceptions of fairness, and the concept of procedural 
justice began to develop. 

Procedural justice. A seminal work on proce- 
dural justice examined perceptions of fairness in 
legal procedures. Thibaut and Walker (1975) 
contrasted the adversarial system of justice used 
in the USA with the inquisitorial system of justice 
used in continental Europe. In the adversarial 
system, the prosecutor and defense present evi- 
dence while the judge remains neutral, weighs the 
arguments, and decides the outcome. In the 
inquisitorial system, the judge is not neutral; the 
judge presents evidence, questions the witnesses, 
and decides the outcome. In controlled studies, 
Thibaut and Walker found that people were more 
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satisfied with the procedure in the adversarial 
system than with the inquisitorial system. As a 
result of this research, Thibaut and Walker (1978) 
introduced two concepts, decision control and 
process control. Decision control, similar to dis- 
tributive justice, is the extent to which an individ- 
ual can determine the outcome of a dispute. 
Process control is the extent to which an individ- 
ual can control the procedures used to determine 
the outcome of a dispute. 

Studies examining the issue of procedures in 
the context of disputes supported the idea that 
process control could influence attitudes in 
decision-making situations, and the concept of 
procedural justice as a separate construct began 
to emerge in the literature. Early work on proce- 
dural justice identified specific rules for fair pro- 
cedures, and subsequent studies used these rules 
to develop measurement scales for procedural 
justice. These rules include: 


1. Consistency — procedures should be consistent 
across time and persons. 

2. Bias suppression — procedures should be 
unbiased. 

3. Accuracy — procedures should be accurate and 
lead to valid decision outcomes. 

4. Correctability — procedures should allow par- 
ticipants to appeal decisions. 

5. Representativeness — procedures should reflect 
the basic values and concerns of participants. 

6. Ethicality — procedures should be consistent 
with fundamental moral and ethical values 
(Leventhal 1980). 


Much of the early research on procedural jus- 
tice focused on demonstrating the difference 
between distributive justice and procedural justice 
with many researchers including both constructs 
within the same study to test the differential 
effects of each type of justice on outcome vari- 
ables such as pay satisfaction, turnover intentions, 
or commitment (Colquitt et al. 2005). Several 
researchers discovered a statistical interaction 
between procedural justice and distributive jus- 
tice, a finding known as the “fair process effect” 
or the idea that fair procedures tend to reduce 
negative reactions to unfavorable decision 
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outcomes. A review article devoted to examining 
the interaction between procedural and distribu- 
tive justice found consistent support for the fair 
process effect (Brockner and Wiesenfeld 1996), 
and these findings helped solidify the distinction 
between procedural and distributive justice. 

Interactional justice. Interactional justice orig- 
inally was considered a subcomponent of proce- 
dural justice, but was presented as a completely 
separate form of justice when Bies and Moag 
(1986) provided arguments that people are not 
only sensitive to the process of decision-making 
but also to the quality of interpersonal treatment 
they receive during the enactment of organiza- 
tional procedures. Some of the criteria that com- 
prise perceptions of interactional justice include 
truthfulness, human dignity, and respectfulness. 
Truthfulness violations include lying, derogatory 
judgments, bad mouthing, and social 
undermining. Human dignity and disrespect vio- 
lations include inconsiderate actions that demean 
or devalue the worth of an individual such as 
rudeness, abusive words, and invasion of privacy 
(Bies 2015). 

Meta-analyses of justice research have demon- 
strated that interactional justice is, indeed, a sep- 
arate dimension (Colquitt et al. 2001, 2013), and 
interactional justice has been examined exten- 
sively in the literature. For example, researchers 
have demonstrated that dishonesty and disre- 
spect exhibited by authorities implementing 
decisions can lead to anger, resentment, and 
revenge (Bies and Tripp 1996; Tripp and 
Bies 2009). In addition, interactional justice 
has been related to several factors including 
job satisfaction (Laschinger 2004), job perfor- 
mance (Cropanzano et al. 2002), voluntary 
turnover (Tepper 2000), and trust in leadership 
(Cropanzano et al. 2007). 

Informational justice. Informational justice 
was originally considered a subcomponent of 
interactional justice. As researchers began to 
examine interactional justice in more detail, how- 
ever, it was separated into two distinct constructs, 
interpersonal justice and informational justice 
(Greenberg 1993). While interpersonal justice 
focused on being treated with respect and dignity, 
informational justice focused on the fairness of 
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explanations and the timeliness of the information 
provided. Interactional justice and interpersonal 
justice are sometimes used as equivalent terms; 
both refer to being treated with respect and dig- 
nity. Meta-analyses of justice research have dem- 
onstrated that informational justice is a distinct 
construct and has a unique impact on outcome 
variables (Colquitt et al. 2001, 2013). 

Overall justice. Researchers have focused on 
distributive, procedural, interactional, and infor- 
mational justice for many years to examine the 
distinct nature of each type of justice in the work- 
place. A potential downside of continuing to 
examine each type of justice as a separate con- 
struct is the shared variance that often exists 
between the four types of justice. This shared 
variance creates the possibility of underestimating 
the influence of justice. As a result, some 
researchers argue that a measure of overall justice 
may be more appropriate in capturing the holistic 
effect of justice in a workplace environment 
(Ambrose and Arnaud 2005; Ambrose 
et al. 2015). There are a number of published 
measures of overall justice in studies which have 
found support for overall justice as a separate, 
more global, dimension of justice (Ambrose 
et al. 2015). 


Organizational Justice Theories 


Instrumental model of justice. The instrumental 
model of justice (Lind and Tyler 1988), originally 
called the self-interest model, is based on social 
exchange theory (Blau 1964; Homans 1958) and 
suggests that people try to maximize their per- 
sonal gains when interacting with others. People 
join groups because they believe they will gain in 
the long run from group membership, and one 
way to ensure they will benefit from long-term 
group membership is to insist on fairness in 
decision-making procedures. For example, Easton 
(1965) questioned why citizens do not overthrow 
a political system when their candidate does not 
win. He theorized that if citizens believe the 
underlying political processes are fair, their mem- 
bership in the political system will serve them 
well over time. The instrumental model proposes 
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that people are concerned about their own out- 
comes so they desire process control such as 
voice (or voting in the Easton example) when 
decisions are made. Although personal gain is a 
strong motive for accepting a decision-making 
procedure, people sometimes act in generous 
ways and put their own self-interests aside. 
Thus, the relational models of justice incorporate 
a slightly different view of human nature into the 
justice literature. 

Relational models of justice. There are three 
models of organizational justice which are based 
on the relationships individuals have with other 
people: the group-value model (Lind and Tyler 
1988), the relational model of authority (Tyler 
and Lind 1992), and the group engagement 
model (Tyler and Blader 2000). The group-value 
model of justice (Lind and Tyler 1988) is based on 
social identity theory (Tajfel and Turner 1979) and 
suggests that group identification influences 
behavior. The model assumes that people value 
their membership in groups because groups pro- 
vide members with an identity and norms 
concerning decision-making and fair treatment 
within the group. Interpersonal treatment is par- 
ticularly important in the group-value model 
because people who are treated with respect and 
allowed input into the decision-making process 
are predicted to be more accepting of negative 
outcomes than are people who are treated disre- 
spectfully and whose views are ignored by 
decision-makers. 

The relational model of authority (Tyler and 
Lind 1992) examines the factors that authorities 
(managers, police officers, etc.) need to function 
effectively and is similar to the group-value model 
in that group identity and respectful treatment are 
key in predicting perceptions of procedural jus- 
tice. Specifically, perceptions of an authority’s 
neutrality, trustworthiness, and status recognition 
appear to have more impact on reactions to deci- 
sions than control factors tied directly to an out- 
come (Blader and Tyler 2015). 

The group engagement model (Tyler and 
Blader 2000, 2003) argues that perceptions of 
procedural justice experienced within a group 
influence the extent to which individuals will 
identify with their group. Thus, rather than group 
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identity driving perceptions of procedural justice 
as in the group-value model, “the group engage- 
ment model argues that the relational message 
conveyed by fair or unfair procedures will, over 
time, have an impact on whether people identify 
with their group” (Blader and Tyler 2015, 
p. 354-355). 

The relational models focus on social identity 
with a group and argue that procedural justice 
matters because it conveys how the decision- 
making authority regards the individual receiving 
the decision outcome. If the group or the authority 
treats the individual with respect and allows the 
individual to feel like a valued member of the 
group, the individual regards the group or author- 
ity as more legitimate and is more willing to 
accept decisions made by the group or the author- 
ity (Blader and Tyler 2015). 

Counterfactual thinking in justice. Two models 
of organizational justice are based on the idea of 
counterfactual thinking, or thinking that is counter 
to the facts of a situation, such as the practice of 
imagining that a better decision outcome would 
have been received if only something different 
would have occurred. Referent cognitions theory 
(Folger 1986) and fairness theory (Folger 1993) 
examine negative reactions to unfavorable deci- 
sion outcomes by using counterfactual thinking 
and relative deprivation theory (Stouffer 
et al. 1949). 

Relative deprivation occurs when an individ- 
ual feels deprived or entitled to something based 
on a comparison to someone else. A classic exam- 
ple of relative deprivation is the comparison of a 
private in the Military Police and a private in the 
Air Force. Both have the same rank, education 
level, and tenure in the military, but the Air 
Force private feels deprived because he has not 
received a promotion in the Air Force which has a 
history of rapid promotions. The Military Police 
private does not feel deprived because promotions 
in the Military Police are not as rapid or prevalent. 
It is the comparison to a referent group or individ- 
ual that creates the feeling of being deprived 
(Stouffer et al. 1949). 

Referent cognitions theory illustrates how 
procedural justice concerns and distributive jus- 
tice concerns can together influence an 
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individual’s reaction to a decision. A referent 
cognition occurs when individuals look at what 
actually happens in a given situation and think 
about all the other outcomes that could have 
occurred using different procedures. Referent 
cognitions theory suggests that resentment that 
comes from feeling deprived is “...maximized 
when three conditions hold: 


1. Referent outcomes are high, meaning that a 
better state of alternative affairs easily could 
be imagined. 

2. The perceived likelihood of amelioration is 
low, meaning that there is little hope that future 
outcomes will be better. 

3. Justification is low, meaning the event ought to 
have occurred differently” (Colquitt et al. 
2005, pp. 36-38). 


Fairness theory (Folger 1993), an extension of 
referent cognitions theory, looks at the account- 
ability of authorities when deciding if an event is 
just or unjust using counterfactual thinking. 
Accountability is based on three judgments: 
would, could, and should. After a negative event 
occurs, individuals ask themselves, “Would I have 
been better off if a different outcome or procedure 
had occurred? Could the authority have behaved 
differently? And should the authority have 
behaved differently?” If individuals believe the 
answer to all three questions is yes, they are likely 
to hold the decision-making authority accountable 
for the negative event and perceive feelings of 
injustice about the event. 

Fairness theory is interesting in that it com- 
bines into one theory elements of distributive 
justice, procedural justice, and interpersonal jus- 
tice, but not in a strict typology. For example, the 
would question loosely addresses the outcome or 
distributive justice element of an event by 
envisioning a different outcome. The could ques- 
tion loosely addresses the procedural justice ele- 
ment by acknowledging that the authority “could” 
have used a different process. The should question 
loosely addresses the respectfulness or interper- 
sonal justice element by acknowledging the 
authority “should” have acted in a different man- 
ner to prevent the negative outcome. Although the 
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three questions are not formally categorized into 
one type of justice, the theory allows researchers 
to examine each question as a separate type of 
justice in situations for which that approach is 
beneficial. 

Heuristic models of justice. Two models of 
organizational justice are based on using heuris- 
tics in forming perceptions of justice: fairness 
heuristic theory (Tyler and Lind 1992) and uncer- 
tainty management theory (Lind and Van den bos 
2002). Fairness heuristic theory argues that indi- 
viduals use initial cues about the workplace to 
form judgments of what is fair or unfair in the 
workplace. These cues form a heuristic, or rule of 
thumb, that is used to interpret the fairness or 
unfairness of subsequent workplace experiences. 
Because these heuristics are formed quickly, a 
primacy effect is created such that the first 
information presented has a greater effect on sub- 
sequent perceptions of justice than later informa- 
tion. However, fairness heuristic theory also 
predicts that when workplace events violate 
expectations (events referred to as phase-shifting 
events), individuals may reevaluate the fairness 
heuristic based on the more recent evidence of 
fairness (Proudfoot and Lind 2015). For example, 
employees who initially used cues to judge an 
authority as fair, but later were treated unfairly 
by that same authority, reacted more negatively 
to the unfair treatment than employees with no 
prior information on the fairness of the authority 
(Jones and Skarlicki 2005). 

Uncertainty management theory proposes that 
attention to justice issues becomes more prevalent 
during times of uncertainty. Studies have shown 
that when people experience high levels of uncer- 
tainty such as when thinking about death (van den 
Bos 2001) or experiencing a lack of authoritarian 
management in the workplace (Thau et al. 2009), 
perceptions of fairness were more pronounced 
than when experiencing low levels of uncertainty. 
The theory suggests that organizations experienc- 
ing known uncertainty, during layoffs or mergers, 
for example, might want to focus on fairness since 
that is the time in which employees would be most 
receptive to fairness information. The heuristic 
models of justice may support the idea that justice 
is dynamic in nature, or fluctuates over time (Lilly 
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et al. 2010), and studies that examine the impact 
of justice at one point in time may not capture the 
full nature of justice (Lilly et al. 2015; Patient 
et al. 2015). 


Conclusion 


Organizational justice has been examined in thou- 
sands of studies over the past few decades, and the 
knowledge gained generally supports the follow- 
ing premises: 


1. When people believe they are treated fairly, 
they are more likely to accept negative deci- 
sions in the workplace. 

2. When people believe they are treated unfairly, 
they are more likely to engage in deviant work- 
place behavior such as absenteeism, theft, 
sabotage, etc. 

3. Organizations that cultivate workplaces dem- 
onstrating respect for all employees may help 
employees better identify with the organization 
as being part of the in-group which, in turn, 
helps employees to be more likely to accept 
organizational decisions. 


Cross-References 


Authority in Organizations 

Due Process Rights 

Equity Theory of Organizations 
Leadership in Organizations 
Managing Conflict in Organizations 
Social Psychology of Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Learning organizations; Organizational acquisi- 
tion; Organizational innovation 


Definition 


Organizational learning explains the way indi- 
viduals learn new knowledge within organiza- 
tions by setting structures, mental maps, values, 
practices, routines, and frameworks. Accord- 
ingly, organizational learning proposes that enti- 
ties are not only influenced by individual 
learning processes, but organizations influence 
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the learning of individual members and conserve 
what has been learned. Although this perspective 
recognizes the individual as the only entity 
capable of learning, he must be seen as being 
part of a larger learning arrangement in which 
individual knowledge is exchanged and 
transformed. 


Introduction 


This chapter aims to discuss the theoretical 
assumptions behind organizational learning, 
looking into the theories on organizational 
change, which consider different perspectives 
for explaining how organizations modify their 
structures, practices, values, and knowledge. 
Organizational change concepts assume organi- 
zations as institutions that have a history, a cul- 
ture, a set of values, traditions, habits, routines, 
and interests (Jaffe 2001). With this perspective, 
organizational learning occurs when an organi- 
zation decouples itself from the institutional 
context and reformulates its internal interpretive 
scheme (Paauwe 1998) revising its responses, 
rules, and structures (Meyer and Rowan 1977). 
Considered by De Schryver (2009), the two 
well-known and classical perspectives of change 
are the content and the process perspectives. As 
suggested by Rajagopalan and Spreitzer (1997), 
researchers in the first school have focused on 
the antecedents and consequences of change 
(e.g., Gibbs 1993; Ginsberg and Buchholtz 
1990; Oster 1982 in by Rajagopalan and 
Spreitzer 1997). Alternatively, studies on the 
process school have focused on how entities 
react to organizational change, explaining and 
describing the process of changing and examin- 
ing the sequence of events as change unfolds in 
the organization (Van de Ven and Poole 2005). 
Consequently, although the chapter develops a 
comprehensive review of organizational learn- 
ing, it focuses our analysis on the process per- 
spective of this line of literature, especially the 
approach that suggests the use of a stage model 
for the description and explanation of change 
within organizations. 
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Motors of Organizational Change 


First of all, the article uses the framework pro- 
posed by Van de Ven and Poole (1995) as a device 
that will help us with the theoretical classification 
of the process of change, an approach that might 
guide us further in the task of identifying the 
theoretical assumptions that are considered during 
the process of organizational learning. These 
scholars have defined four motors that would 
explain change and that would operate at different 
organizational levels: life cycle, teleology, dialec- 
tics, and evolutions. This illustrates a process that 
unfolds these changes as well as proposes a 
description of organizational change. From that 
perspective, it is likely to identify concepts 
borrowed from other disciplines such as stages 
of growth, processes of decay and death, popula- 
tion ecology, and development. The authors state 
that all specific theories of organizational change 
can be built from one or more of these four basic 
types of change mentioned (life cycle, teleology, 
dialectics, and evolutions) serving as theoretical 
bases that could facilitate the integration of related 
explanations (Van de Ven and Poole 1995). 
Stated by Van de Ven and Poole (1995), the life 
cycle motor would be a heuristic device that man- 
agement has used in order to explain the develop- 
ment of organizations from an initial phase to their 
termination. It is common to distinguish this met- 
aphor in the literature when referring to products, 
ventures, or organizations. The life cycle 
approach aligns partially with the logic of risk 
maturity and maturity models in general, consid- 
ering that this approach explains changes as pro- 
gressions to a final state, transformations that 
would be prefigured and would require a specific 
sequence of events (Van de Ven and Poole 1995). 
The teleological approach, identified by Van de 
Ven and Poole (1995), suggests that the persis- 
tence of goals is another motor that guides change 
in an entity. From this perspective, the develop- 
ment or progression of an organization would 
proceed toward a specific goal. According to the 
authors that follow this approach (March and 
Simon 1958; Etzioni 1963; March and Olsen 
1976 in Van de Ven and Poole 1995), develop- 
ment in organizations takes part in a repetitive 
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sequence of formulation, implementation, evalu- 
ation, and modification of goals based on what 
was previously learned by the organization. As 
stated by Van de Ven and Poole (1995), in this 
approach, however, there is no prefigured rule or a 
logically necessary direction or even a set of 
sequences that an entity should follow in order 
to progress. 

Under the dialectical heuristic for explaining 
organizational change, organizations are con- 
ceived as entities where colliding forces and 
values compete with each other for prevalence. 
From this perspective, change would occur when 
these opposing values or forces gain sufficient 
power to confront the status quo. So in a dialectic 
point of view, the power of an antithesis may 
mobilize an entity to a sufficient degree to chal- 
lenge the current thesis and then produce a “syn- 
thesis” (Van de Ven and Poole 1995). This 
dialectic process where a new thesis is constructed 
may suggest a sequential transformation of cur- 
rent paradigms, values, and practices within the 
organizations. This might be consistent with the 
logic of maturity models, since it suggests that the 
organization, in order to progress to a next level of 
risk maturity, should implement a more sophisti- 
cated and novel “thesis.” 

Finally, the evolutionary perspective of change 
discussed considers change in organizations as 
being cumulative. In the same manner that change 
is explained in biological evolution, change in 
organizations according to this perspective pro- 
gresses through a continuous cycle of variation, 
selection, and retention. This assumes that cumu- 
lative changes are prescribed through the imple- 
mentation of specific practices, thus retaining the 
knowledge and practices acquired in the previous 
level of “maturity.” From this perspective, entities 
do not evolve randomly to the mastery of a par- 
ticular discipline, as changes in demographic or 
actuarial probabilities occurred; on the contrary, 
organizational learning under this view may sug- 
gest a deterministic path for the organizations to 
reach a more mature state. 

Although the authors of this framework for the 
classifications of theories of organizational 
change and learning present the different motors 
in dimensions that might be mutually exclusive, 
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Organizational Learning, Table 1 Specific characteristics of the four basic types of process theories that are present in 


maturity models (Based on Van de Ven and Poole 1995) 


Life cycle Evolution 


Progression through a 
cycle of variation, 
selection, and retention 


Changes as 
progressions to a 
final state occur 


Organic growth Cumulative changes 


they also recognize potential combinations of the 
different approaches and even the possibility of 
developing an eclectic mechanism that could 
explain in a more complete way the theories of 
organizational change and summarize the charac- 
teristics of the basic types of process theories of 
the change discussed. The chapter will focus now 
exclusively on stage models for explaining orga- 
nizational learning, with the confidence that this 
approach will give complementary elements for 
the development of the theoretical foundation of 
this line of literature (Table 1). 


Stage Models in the Grounds 
of Organizational Learning 


Damsgaard and Scheepers (2000) highlight the 
evolutionary perspective of change models by 
stating that stage models emphasize the direction 
of change (typically as a succession of stages in 
which each stage is a precursor for the next one) 
through which an entity increases its complexity 
or perfection over time, ultimately reaching an 
end state. From that perspective, stage models 
view the progressive stages as a necessary opti- 
mization of an entity’s structures for survival. 
Thus, each new stage represents a set of features 
that are superior to the old features (Damsgaard 
and Scheepers 2000). Researchers more interested 
in explaining how organizations grow (e.g., 
Phelps et al. 2007; Kazanjian and Drazin 1989; 
and Mintzberg 1984) focus more on the /ife cycle 
perspective of stage models. The life cycle 
approach applied to stage models suggests that 
just like living creatures, organizations have life 
cycles; therefore they develop by following a 
necessary sequential and predetermined pattern 


Dialectic 


Colliding forces and values 
compete with each other 
for prevalence 


New thesis is constructed 


Teleology 


The development would proceed 
toward a goal 


Repetitive sequence of formulation, 
implementation, evaluation, and 
modification of goals 


of change and transformation (Lippitt and 
Schmidt 1967 in Phelps et al. 2007). 

Stubbart and Smalley (1999) claim that there 
are five principal assumptions behind stage 
models. First of all, stage models represent a pro- 
grammed process, meaning that change within 
entities occur in only one direction as a conse- 
quence of a predetermined route. This assumption 
also considers that organizations move through 
this programmed path to a final state of maturity 
by acquiring specific skills, knowledge, practices, 
and beliefs (Huy 2001). The second assumption 
has to do with the idea of stage models as devices 
that specify transformational change. This sug- 
gests that in order to work, stage models must be 
predictable but consider abrupt transformation 
between stages (Amis et al. 2004). This radical 
transformation from previous stages involves a 
significant alteration of many organizational ele- 
ments such as formal structures and work systems 
(Huy 2001). In addition, stage models require a 
one-way movement along a designated linear 
path. This unidirectional pattern of movement is 
consistent with the “maturational” logic borrowed 
from biology. A logic of progression is also 
implicit in stage models (Stubbart and Smalley 
1999). In this perspective, progress is assimilated 
to the development to a higher and optimal state 
(blossoming or growing up), a situation that is 
acquired through the completion of stages. Prob- 
ably the most controversial postulation of stage 
models is that these models are assumed to have 
the virtue of minimizing the effects of context and 
history. This is demonstrated by the fact that stage 
models take historical and environmental factors 
as having been fixed, in the same manner as phys- 
ical growth proceeds largely independent from the 
person’s social and physical environment. As a 
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consequence, the entities are viewed as largely 
isolated from environmental contingencies 
(Stubbart and Smalley 1999). 

As reported in the literature of stage models, 
this last assumption constitutes one of its main 
limitations. This criticism is developed mainly 
from a historical and institutional point of view 
applied to organizational change, which sustains 
that historic and contextual facts are essential 
elements for explaining any case of change pro- 
cess description (e.g., Stubbart and Smalley 1999; 
Barley and Tolbert 1995 in Feldman 2000). The 
maturational reasoning behind stage models, 
where no environmental forces would influence 
the organizational transformation, neglects the 
historical and environmental consideration. 

Stubbart and Smalley (1999) also offer a 
framework for the evaluation and construction of 
stage models. They first suggest that a stage model 
should mention the specific usage of stages in a 
particular research. According to the authors, 
there would be three main varieties of stage 
models: metaphorical, descriptive, and causal. 
Under the metaphorical perspective, stage models 
would be used mainly as devices to communicate 
or illustrate theory or concepts. The stages 
designed in such models could not be considered 
as variables, concepts, or constructs, but more as 
provisional terms for a deductive construct. On 
the other hand, the descriptive usage of stage 
models according to these scholars represents 
aggregate events, features, characteristics, or 
behaviors that are correlated. Stage models con- 
sidering this approach are emergent patterns or 
composite independent variables that are based 
on empirical evidence. Finally, casual stage 
models develop stages as independent variables 
and connect those stages with causal significance. 
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In that sense, causal stage models do not focus 
strictly on the detection of patterns of activity or 
behavior, but identify the existence of a specific 
sequence of stages that explain and govern the 
formation, growth, transformation, or maturity of 
those stages (Stubbart and Smalley 1999). 

For the evaluation of stage models, Stubbart 
and Smalley (1999) suggest that a stage model 
should provide “evidence of the abrupt transfor- 
mations” that it suggests. This means that such a 
model should distinguish between the transition 
from one stage to the next in a discontinuous and 
abrupt manner. Additionally these authors men- 
tion the necessity to “fully define all independent 
or dependent variables” involved in the stages. 
This indicates that when constructing a stage 
model, the researcher should separate identifica- 
tion and measurement of dependent and indepen- 
dent variables that would be used as explanatory 
factors of the different stages. Moreover for the 
evaluation of the stage model, the authors suggest 
that the researcher should identify the “causal 
forces driving the stages”; it would only be appli- 
cable for causal stage models that define and mea- 
sure the variables that produce the stage pattern. 
Finally, these authors propose that when 
constructing a stage model, researchers should 
not “overwork” the stages. This refers partly to 
the extension of the stage model, but more specif- 
ically to the idea that authors should not pass 
metaphorical or theoretical ideas as findings or 
even causal factors. This is also related to the 
first suggestion that prescribes a clear definition 
of the usage of stage models. An illustration of 
this framework for the evaluation of stage models 
is presented in Fig. 1. 

Despite the underlying weakness of stage 
models mentioned previously (the fact that stage 
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Smalley 1999) 
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models take historical and environmental factors 
as being fixed), it is reasonable to argue that they 
are pertinent instruments that can be used in the 
conceptual discussion of maturational learning 
within organizations (Stubbart and Smalley 
1999; Phelps et al. 2007). In this perspective, 
learning would be reflected in tangible and incre- 
mental actions (Argyris and Schon 1978) that 
shape, and are shaped by, the environment 
(Rajagopalan and Spreitzer 1997). 


An Organizational Learning Perspective 
of Change and Single and Double Loop 


Taking into account the different interpretations of 
organizational learning, there does not exist at the 
moment a successful consensus on the concepts 
and terminology of the discipline (Visser 2007). 
Therefore it is indispensable to be very clear as to 
what specific line of the theory has been used. 

As mentioned by Easterby-Smith (2000), one 
of the principal debates concerning organizational 
learning refers to the idea of whether organiza- 
tional learning is simply the sum of what individ- 
uals learn or whether there is something more to 
it. The debate is situated as to whether it is mean- 
ingful to think of organizations as having objec- 
tives, learning abilities, and memories or if 
organizations only learn through their current, 
individual members. This review of organiza- 
tional learning theory relies on the second 
approach, considering learning in organizations 
as individual learning taking place, yet in a social 
context (Holmqvist 2003). 

Consequently, the chapter concentrates on the 
way individuals learn within organizations by 
setting structures, mental maps, values, prac- 
tices, routines, and frameworks (e.g., Senge 
1990; Dixon 1994 and Argyris and Schon 1978 
in Van der Bent et al. 1999). Following this 
approach, organizations are not only influenced 
by individual learning processes, but organiza- 
tions influence the learning of individual mem- 
bers and conserve what has been learned 
(Romme and Dillen 1997). Although this per- 
spective recognizes the individual as the only 
entity capable of learning, he must be seen as 
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being part of a larger learning arrangement in 
which individual knowledge is exchanged and 
transformed (Romme and Dillen 1997). As 
discussed by Argyris (1991), organizations 
learn through individuals acting as agents for 
them. The individuals’ learning activities are 
facilitated or inhibited by ecological or contex- 
tual factors that may be called an organizational 
learning system (Argyris 1991). 

The seminal work of Argyris and Schon (1978) 
stresses the cognitive aspects of learning new 
frames of reference in an evolutionary manner 
(Huber 1991). In this perspective, one of the 
most important distinctions of the theory is the 
difference between “espoused theory” and 
“theory-in-use” (Argyris and Schön 1978). As 
mentioned by the authors, espoused theory is the 
theory of action, meaning the theory that an indi- 
vidual, upon request, communicates to others. 
However, the theory that actually governs the 
actions of an individual is the theory-in-use. As 
clearly stated by Argyris and Schon (1978), peo- 
ple in organizations design and guide their behav- 
ior by the use of theories of action that they hold in 
their heads. Espoused theories of action, there- 
fore, would be theories that individuals declare 
or report as governing their actions (Argyris 
1982). 

As discussed by private images of the same 
organization might diverge from one another. 
When the organization is large and complex, 
most members are unable to use face-to-face con- 
tact in order to compare and adjust their different 
images of organizational theory-in-use. They 
might then require external reference, public rep- 
resentations of the organizational theory-in-use to 
which they can refer. In the view of Argyris and 
Schon (1998), this is the function of “organiza- 
tional maps,” instruments that constitute shared 
descriptions of the organization by individuals. 
These organizational maps might include dia- 
grams of work flow, routines, practices, state- 
ments of procedure, and also policies or 
programs of a particular administrative perspec- 
tive. They would then describe actual patterns of 
performance, as well as guides for future actions. 
These maps or guidelines would be the media of 
organizational learning (Strutt et al. 2006). 
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As stated by Argyris and Schon (1978), mem- 
bers of the organization respond to changes in the 
internal and external environments of the organi- 
zation by detecting errors and problems, which 
they correct in order to maintain the central fea- 
tures of organizational theory-in-use. Therefore, 
the organization’s ability to remain stable in a 
changing context might denote a basic learning. 
Following Bateson (1971), Argyris and Schon 
(1998) state then that there is a single feedback 
loop which connects detected outcomes of action 
to organizational strategies and assumptions that 
are modified so as to keep organizational perfor- 
mance within the range set by organizational 
norms. As mentioned by Levitt and March (1998 
in Van der Bent, Paauwe and Williams 1999), 
routines and responsibilities defined in an organi- 
zation (theories-in-use) will facilitate learning 
more than those where responsibility is vague. 

Consequently, single-loop learning may be 
sufficient where error correction can proceed 
within a constant framework of norms for perfor- 
mance. It is concerned primarily with effective- 
ness, meaning how to best achieve existing goals 
and objectives and how best to keep organiza- 
tional performance within the range specified by 
existing norms. However as mentioned by Burke 
(1987), in some cases error correction requires an 
organizational learning cycle in which organiza- 
tional norms themselves are modified. As 
discussed by Hong (1999), the single-loop 
approach where organizations learn from their 
own experiences, adjusting their actions to 
existing norms and frameworks, would be benefi- 
cial for the organization in short run, configuring a 
problem of “myopia of learning” in the long term 
(Levinthal and March 1993 in Hong 1999). This 
phenomenon will occur because organizations 
will be less willing to engage in novel actions to 
explore new techniques due to past relatively suc- 
cessful stories or from neglecting of the distant 
future (Hong 1999). Insights might be necessary, 
in order to improve existing skills and routines, 
changing, therefore, the central norms and under- 
lying assumptions (Argyris and Schon 1978, 1996 
in Hong 1999). 

As aresult, the concept of double-loop learning 
is a response to the latter situation, where an 
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Organizational Learning, Table 2 Single- and double- 
loop learning (Adapted from Fiol and Lyles 1985 in 
Romme and Dillen 1997) 


Single-loop learning Double-loop learning 
Based on cognitive process 


and understanding routine 


Based on repetition 
routine within existing 
Structures 

Change of organizational 
framework 


Change of behavior or 
performance level 
Developments of new 
processes, routines, and 
practices 


Problem-solving capacity 


inquiry 1s performed in order to redefine the orga- 
nizational norms and restructure the strategies and 
assumptions associated with those norms (Burke 
1987) (see Table 2 for an overview of the main 
characteristics of organizational learning). 

This approach of organizational learning, and 
especially the perspective of Argyris and Schon 
(1978), makes a strong case for explaining the 
acquiring of knowledge and the process of learn- 
ing through incremental stages. As other 
researchers have also considered (Strutt 
et al. 2006; MacGillivray 2006), it is possible to 
claim that this approach, particularly the concepts 
of single- and double-loop learning (Argyris and 
Schon 1978), could be of assistance to explain the 
reasoning behind the transitional perspective that 
organizational learning assumes. 

By studying and evaluating the theoretical 
assumptions that are implicitly proposed in this 
approach of organizational learning, it is thinkable 
to recognize and make several links with other 
aspects of the theory of organizational change. 
For example, as claimed by Romme and Dillen 
(1997), single-loop learning would be the result of 
replication of routines that facilitate decision- 
making by means of specific rules, while double- 
loop learning might involve changes in the funda- 
mental norms underlying actions and behaviors. 
Consequently, as discussed by Easterby-Smith 
et al. (2000), researchers have tended to use 
single- and double-loop learning as a shorthand 
expression to describe what they see as more 
routine learning versus more radical learning. 

This perspective of organizational learning 
conceives organizational change not as linear but 
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as evolutionary process where the entity learns 
first from its experience (single loop) and then, 
as commented before, higher learning (double 
loop) would occur through significant breaks 
from past strategies, completing a radical change 
approach (Lant et al. 1992; Tusham et al. 1985 in 
Rajagopalan and Spreitzer 1997). These major 
modifications could be identified in the theory of 
learning of Argyris and Schon (1978) by the 
transformation from single to double loop, where 
the entity shifts from an “archetypal” configura- 
tion (Amis et al. 2004) to a novel theory-in-use 
(Argyris and Schon 1978). 

Considering the four motors of organizational 
change of Van de Ven and Poole (1995), one could 
also claim that the approach of Argyris and Schon 
(1978) is not only evolutionary but also dialecti- 
cal. This statement is possible observing the 
Hegelian assumption (Van de Ven and Poole 
1995) of the double loop, considering that current 
values and beliefs (theory-in-use) have to be 
questioned and modified in order to develop a 
new thesis (novel responses, practices, beliefs, 
routines, etc.). This perspective of organizational 
learning might be classified also as teleological, 
since it is based in a “constructive mode of devel- 
opment,” in which the process is emergent as new 
goals are enacted in the organization (Van de Ven 
and Poole 1995 in Feldman 2000). 

As commented before, it is also clear that under 
this approach of organizational learning, changes 
in the organization are assumed to take place 
through the transformation of routines, which is 
considered to be part of how organizations 
performed (Cyert and March 1963; March and 
Simon 1958 in Feldman 2000). The relevance of 
routines is commented by Argyris (2009) himself, 
considering routines as an expression of the 
theory-in-use of the entity, which is manifested 
in what he called “actionable” knowledge. This 
highlights the suggestion by the author, in terms 
that are by the means of concrete actions 
expressed in practices and routines, that could 
evaluate the modification of knowledge within 
an organization (Nonaka and Takeuchi 1995 in 
Feldman 2000). 

This perspective of the theory of organizational 
learning assumes as well a planned change 
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process (Huy 2001) where there is a necessity of 
intervention for the alteration of current practices 
and beliefs. This is easily identifiable in the typol- 
ogy of loop learning of Argyris and Schon (1978). 
As claimed by Huy (2001), the “theory of action” 
method aims to probe incongruence between 
espoused theories and theories-in-use, as well as 
map organizational structures in order to uncover 
vicious causal loops or erroneous “mental maps” 
(Senge 1990) that are conceived as root causes for 
the change of behavior (e.g., the implementation 
of the best practices prescribed in the managerial 
literature). In order to alter the theory-in-use and 
modify the organization’s beliefs and structures 
(double loop), external intervention (outside 
agents) might be required to help convert the 
tacit causes of ineffectiveness into explicit formu- 
lations, since the organization and its employees 
are often cognitively limited and trapped by their 
own assumptions (Huy 2001). Specifically, 
stressed in the literature of modern management 
is the necessity of having “external support” for 
the analysis and implementation of the best prac- 
tices. The latter would contribute to convert the 
tacit causes of infectiveness into expected formu- 
lations, since organizations (and their members) 
might be trapped by their own assumption (Huy 
2001). External support in the implementation of 
the best management practices would then assist 
the organization in acquiring the new frame of 
references (theory-in-use) as a secondhand expe- 
rience (Huber 1991). 

Therefore, from the organizational learning 
perspective on change, managers would attempt 
to understand the ambiguous environment in 
which an entity operates. This includes iterative 
actions (e.g., information gathering) and under- 
standing the context (threats and opportunities) 
(Koberg 1987; Lant and Mezias 1992 in 
Rajagopalan and Spreitzer 1997). Strategic imper- 
atives, such as resources for the implementation 
and leadership, which are often discussed in the 
literature, and standards of management, are 
implicitly tied to change sequencing, because 
they inevitably affect the ways in which various 
parts of an organization will engage with the 
change process (Amis et al. 2004). Leadership, 
especially, will affect the ways in which various 
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parts of an organization engage with the process 
of change (Amis et al. 2004), as well as actively 
influence the organizational theory-in-use 
(Argyris 2009). Following the whole “monitoring 
process” recommended by the literature of orga- 
nizational learning and change, it is realistic to 
consider a form of information acquisition where 
the organization would “learn from its errors” 
(Huber 1991). As argued by Huber (1991), more 
organizational learning occurs when more of the 
organization’s components obtains this knowl- 
edge and recognizes it as potentially useful. It is 
fundamental as well to develop an “organizational 
memory” by which knowledge is stored in the 
form of procedures and routines as well as non- 
routine information (Huber 1991). 

Finally, the theory of organizational learning 
assumes that organizations have difficulties 
absorbing available knowledge (Cohen and 
Levinthal 1990); thus by learning from other enti- 
ties, organizations could let the available knowl- 
edge pass through them (Greve 2005). In that 
sense peer organizations or expert networks and 
associations that aim to develop “management 
awareness” and disseminate the best practices 
would be fundamental for the process of “learn- 
ing” from others. The participation of entities and 
their members in these peer organizations could 
be seen then as a source of “interorganizational 
learning,” since according to this line of literature, 
network ties would provide access to information 
and outflows of knowledge (Schulz 2012) for 
organizations through the interaction with peers, 
promoting an adaptive change (Kraatz 2012). 


Conclusion 


This chapter studied the underlying theoretical 
structure of organizational learning, providing 
explanations in terms of the logic and assumptions 
of this line of literature. As a consequence, the 
chapter draws from the theoretical elements of 
organizational change in order to explain at least 
part of the reasoning of how organizations acquire 
new knowledge. The chapter has taken advantage 
of the framework elaborated by Stubbart and 
Smalley (1999) in order to analyze the different 
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fundamental perspectives of the process of change 
and learning within organizations. 

In addition, the document strongly relies on the 
propositions of Argyris and Schon (1978) about 
single- and double-loop theories of organizational 
learning in order to explain the transitions 
between having a limited knowledge of a particu- 
lar discipline implemented in an organization and 
a more sophisticated perspective. This approach 
of organizational learning helps to respond to one 
of the main limitations of stage models, which is 
the assumption that changes within the organiza- 
tion will proceed largely independent from the 
person’s social and physical environment 
(Stubbart and Smalley 1999). As discussed, this 
learning perspective establishes that the organiza- 
tion changes through a process of steps of learning 
designed to respond to both the environment and 
the organization (Rajagopalan and Spreitzer 
1997). 

It is not possible to neglect, however, the lim- 
itations of the perspective used to explain the 
learning process within organizations. It is indis- 
pensable to mention this considering some of the 
propositions of stage models in general, such as 
the inexorable positive progression through stages 
to a point of arrival that is implicit in these nor- 
mative frameworks (Phelps et al. 2007). In fact, it 
is wise to think that in reality there is little positive 
evidence that organizational learning will occur in 
reality as it can be observed in living organisms 
(Stubbart and Smalley 1992 in Phelps et al. 2007). 
As stated by Amis et al. (2004), there appears to 
be a disyuncture between the normative conceptu- 
alization of change as developing in a predomi- 
nantly linear manner and the evidence that 
suggests that radical change is instead character- 
ized by delays and oscillations. Consequently it is 
not reasonable to disregard the fact that a deter- 
ministic approach, such as the one chosen in this 
chapter to explain the process of acquiring knowl- 
edge in organization, could also be explained with 
alternatives theories. Therefore, as mentioned by 
Stubbart and Smalley (1999), system dynamics, 
contingency theory, historical accounts, game the- 
ory, chaos theory, and complexity theory, among 
others, could also give some arguments to discuss 
how organizations learn in reality. 
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Synonyms 


Organizational life span; Organizational death 


Organizational Life Cycles 
Definition 


Refers to the sequence of events from organiza- 
tional initiation/birth to death. 


Introduction 


The field of public administration has, from its 
beginnings, concerned itself with the organiza- 
tions providing services to citizens. Traditionally 
these organizations have mainly been local gov- 
ernments and their departments and myriad state 
and local agencies. More recently, private and 
nonprofit organizations, via contracting, voucher 
programs, and other reforms that challenge tradi- 
tional meanings of the notion of publicness too 
have become part of the organizational ecosystem 
providing services to citizens. A constant of orga- 
nizations, be they public, private, or nonprofit, is 
change. Scholars of organizational theory explore 
the extent to which organizational change over 
time is predictable, asking if organizations expe- 
rience life cycles in a manner akin to biological 
organisms, if organizational fates are governed by 
a degree of chaos, and if organizational trajecto- 
ries are dependent on sector, context, or politics. 
The common thread holding the diverse scholarly 
approaches together is the belief that organiza- 
tions are a relevant variable in determining the 
performance of the public and nonprofit sectors. 
Hence, organizational life cycle theory has both 
explanatory and normative values to the field of 
public administration. 


What Is the Study of Organizational Life 
Cycles? 

Organizational life cycle theory refers to the belief 
that organizations behave in predictable ways 
between their founding and death. Economist 
Kenneth Boulding (1950) pioneered the study of 
organizational life cycles in a text arguing that 
organizations experience the common stages of 
birth, maturation, eventual decline, and death. 
An implicit assumption in Boulding is that orga- 
nizations, even though they may experience 
periods of stability, are inherently unstable. The 
birth stage of an organization, under Boulding’s 
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typology, is primarily a struggle to survive. Mat- 
uration occurs after an organization has 
established a foothold into the marketplace. In 
this stage organizations develop external reputa- 
tions and internal management systems. The 
period of decline, as it sounds, is characterized 
by diminishing efficiencies, declining customer 
bases, and a loss of profitability. Internally orga- 
nizations will suffer from misaligned manage- 
ment practices that no longer optimally meet the 
needs of the organization and its stakeholders. The 
death stage is reached when an organization 
ceases to exist. It is characterized by an inability 
to turn a profit and meet basic operating costs like 
payroll and facilities. 

Since Boulding proposed his broad typology, 
many scholars in the private and public manage- 
ment fields have expanded on the various stages 
organizations experience over their life spans. 
Larry Greiner (1997) argued that organizations 
go back and forth between periods of stability 
and slow evolution and revolutionary periods of 
dramatic change. How and when these periods 
occur is a function of five different dimensions. 
The first dimension is age. Simply, younger orga- 
nizations face different challenges and must make 
different decisions in response to these chal- 
lengers than older organizations. Arguably the 
age of an organization is the most important con- 
textual factor determining the trajectory of said 
organization. The second dimension, size, is also 
a contextual factor. Large organizations are 
expected to behave differently than smaller orga- 
nizations, and it is impossible to make sense of 
their trajectories without considering their size. In 
studies of local government, for example, it makes 
little sense to assume urban and rural government 
organization face challenges that are similar in 
size and scope. 

The third dimension is the presence of rela- 
tively stable evolutionary periods lasting 4—8 
years. During the evolutionary periods, an orga- 
nization’s systems, goals, and customer base 
remain mainly consistent, with any changes 
being slow and incremental. The evolutionary 
dimension is important for the study of organiza- 
tional life cycles because it imposes the assump- 
tion of stability over a time period. The fourth 
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dimension is revolutionary periods characterized 
by major organizational changes in management 
practices, goals, and systems. Revolutionary 
periods may be brought on by internal forces 
such as employee demands and management 
changes or external forces such as new regulatory 
requirements, changing customer preferences, 
increased competition, or industry disruption. 
The revolutionary periods end with the start of 
another stable evolutionary period. The fifth 
dimension is the growth rate of the industry, 
which, like age and size, applies the proper con- 
text to an organization’s trajectory. 

The hypothetical example of charter schools 
can illustrate how these dimensions might look in 
the field of public management. Charter schools 
are independent public schools that operate under 
a (usually) 5-year contract with a school district 
or independent authorizing entity. The concept 
behind charter schools is funding for perfor- 
mance, meaning authorizers can cut off funding 
to schools that fail to meet performance targets. 
As such, charter schools experience high organi- 
zational turnover rates. Age, the first dimension 
identified by Greiner (1997), defines the different 
periods of a charter schools’ existence. A new 
charter school is fighting for market share, 
attracting human capital, and developing organi- 
zational norms in its internal and external audi- 
ence management practices. Older charter 
schools focus on maintaining market share, 
retaining human capital, and improving manage- 
ment practices. Similarly, a large school deals 
with a more complex internal bureaucracy and 
must apply more formal and layered manage- 
ment practices and structures and more complex 
human resource systems than a small school with 
limited staff. 

In the charter school case, evolutionary 
periods would be characterized by the time 
between renewals of 5-year contracts. During 
those periods schools have a consistent set of 
goals and plans imposed by the contract between 
the organization and its authorizing entity. Each 
contract renewal would change the school’s goals 
and systems, disrupting one evolutionary period 
and creating another. Finally, the level of compe- 
tition from other schools, represented by charter 
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school sector growth rate, would impact the 
behavior of the school and its leadership. In a 
highly competitive environment, charter schools 
may need to specialize to differentiate them- 
selves and attract students. In a low competition 
environment, merely being a charter school may 
be enough to attract students. 

Greiner (1997) also created a framework for 
mapping the trajectory of organizations, specifi- 
cally concluding that all organizations traverse 
through five different phases during their life 
cycles. The first phase, creativity, is when a new 
organization is creating itself and establishing an 
identity through the implementation of its origi- 
nal management structure and processes. The 
second phase is direction, wherein an organiza- 
tion has established itself as a legitimate actor in 
the marketplace and must decide on, and imple- 
ment, its growth plan. The third phase, delega- 
tion, assumes a growing complexity within the 
organization that requires leadership to begin 
subdividing tasks and delegating authority 
among a system of department-level managers. 
Phase four, coordination, is when management 
masters the ability to coordinate delegated tasks 
between all layers of management. Finally, in the 
fifth and final collaboration phase, a mature orga- 
nization begins to shed some of the bounds of 
structure and attempts to overcome the ineffi- 
ciencies, trained incapacities, and general stale- 
ness characterized by what Merton (1957) called 
the pathologies of bureaucracy. The broad take- 
away from Greiner’s (1997) framework of 
dimensions and phases is twofold. First, context 
factors as size, age, and sector shape an organi- 
zation’s behavior in each phase of its life span. 
Second, organizations become more complex 
over their life spans. 

Much of the literature inspired by the work of 
Boulding (1950) and Greiner (1997) focuses on 
the beginning and end of organizational life 
cycles. Lewis and Churchill (1983), for example, 
present a framework by which a new organization 
must overcome its liability of newness (see 
Stinchcombe, 1965) before growing into a mature 
stable organization. Their five phases of organiza- 
tional growth are existence, survival, success, 
takeoff, and finally resource maturity. Like 
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Greiner’s, Lewis and Churchill assume that orga- 
nizational behaviors occur at different stages of an 
organizations’ development. In contrast, Herbert 
Kaufman (1991) offers a critique of the dominant 
organizational life cycle literature, arguing that 
the success or failure of organizations is attribut- 
able to randomness. Kaufman concludes that 
organizations survive until they run out of 
resources and that organizations may run out of 
resources for any number of unpredictable 
reasons. 


How Can the Study of Organizational Life 
Cycles Be Applied? 

Despite its origins in the business literature, the 
theory of organizational life cycles has frequently 
been used in the business, public, and nonprofit 
sectors to explain the actions of organizations. 
Delmar and Shane (2004), for example, explain 
how organizations take specific actions such as 
legal incorporation and completion of a business 
or strategic plan in order to create legitimacy in 
the eyes of internal and external stakeholders. 
Their basic argument is that legitimacy is a key 
factor in overcoming the liability of newness 
problem and that early-stage organizations gener- 
ally take actions aimed at creating legitimacy in 
the eyes of stakeholders. 

Lecy and Searing (2015) apply organizational 
life cycle theory to the nonprofit sector, conclud- 
ing that young nonprofits are prone to 
underestimating their infrastructure expenses. 
Why? The pressure from donors and managers 
to demonstrate low overhead costs results in busi- 
ness and strategic planning that is divorced from 
organizational reality. To obtain resources organi- 
zations must appear efficient, but underestimating 
overhead costs could put the future of the organi- 
zation in jeopardy. Hager, Galaskiewicz, and 
Larson (2004) also apply organizational life 
cycle theory to the nonprofit sector, but emphasize 
context by focusing on organizational growth in 
the single market of St. Paul, MN. Restricting 
their study to one sector in a single 
market allows them to account for the dimension 
of growth rate in an environment where study 
organizations face common challenges and serve 
similar customers. 
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Aldrich and Martinez (2001) use organization 
life cycle theory to explain how individual entre- 
preneurs shape their organizations at different 
times in the firm’s development. As discussed, 
previous studies illustrate how contextual factors 
including age, time, and competition impact 
organizations in predictable ways; Aldrich and 
Martinez (2001) add entrepreneurial decision 
making as an additional contextual factor worthy 
of study. Finally, Ford (2011) applies organiza- 
tional life cycle theory to explain the success or 
failure of nonprofits providing services tradition- 
ally provided by the government sector. Ford 
concludes that nonprofits highly dependent on 
government funding struggle to overcome their 
liability of newness in their first few years of 
operation. 

All of the previously discussed applications 
demonstrate the explanatory and normative 
power of organizational life cycle theory. As the 
use of networks in public service delivery 
becomes more commonplace, there is value in 
explaining how and why organizations are born, 
evolve, and die. Organizational life cycle theory 
also has normative value when used by 
policymakers to understand how successful orga- 
nizations can be created, nurtured, and protected 
so as to address society’s more wicked problems. 
Ford and Andersson (2016), for example, use the 
Milwaukee voucher school experience to explain 
how policies predicated on predictable organiza- 
tional life cycles can be implemented to minimize 
the risk of a school failure. Generally, the theory 
can be applied to better understand the ecosystems 
of organizations providing publicly funded or 
subsidized services to citizens. 


Conclusion 


Understanding the way in which government 
services are provided to citizens is impossibly 
without understanding the various actors that 
coordinate and deliver said services. Govern- 
ment itself is a vast network of organizations 
that collectively serve the public whom donate 
freedom and treasure to participate in a governed 
society. Yet, the way in which services are 
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provided frequently changes. Government agen- 
cies are created, evolve, and sometimes are elim- 
inated. The nonprofit organizations increasingly 
involved in publicly funded service delivery sim- 
ilarly are born, evolve, and die. Studying organi- 
zational life cycles allows both scholars and 
practitioners of public administration to better 
understand the common challenges faced by 
organizations over their life spans. Better under- 
standing these life cycles can help policymakers 
and managers create stronger organizations that 
better serve the public. 


Cross-References 


Life Cycles of Nonprofit Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Organizational disaster; Organizational disease 


Definition 


Organizational pathology a broad concept 
that encompasses any internal aspect of the 
organization that is a threat to organizational 
survival. Specifically, the concept analogizes 
organizational differentiation to vital organs and 
systems thereof in a human, organizational 
formalization to biologic systems like circulation 
and respiration, organizational centralization to 
the brain, strategic and operational planning to 
synaptic firing in the brain, appendages and ori- 
fices to resource-dependent ties to the external 
environment, and organizational culture to per- 
sonality and mental health. 


Introduction 


The diagnosis of organizational pathologies 
assumes the survival of the host organization as 
axiomatic, without critical reassessment of its pur- 
pose and social utility. An organization consid- 
ered to be purposeless or even harmful can be 
entirely “healthy” or free of organizational pathol- 
ogies, just as an organization with just purpose 
and high social utility can be plagued. 

Another assumption of the concept of organi- 
zational pathology is that an internal aspect of the 
organization deemed as pathological must pose 
problems that are abnormally detrimental to orga- 
nizational performance, meaning much more than 
the incremental impacts that normal workaday 
frictions and conflicts can have. 
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Organizational pathologies are either abnor- 
mally high levels of these normal frictions and 
conflicts or qualitatively unique phenomena not 
typically associated with the workaday function- 
ing of the organization. 

Accordingly, organizational pathology is one of 
the broadest concepts in organizational studies. It 
can be used to address any internal aspect of an 
organization that has become dysfunctional, coun- 
terproductive, inefficient, disruptive, and 
destabilizing, to extent that is “pathological.” The 
reason for the conceptual broadness is that the 
organization-as-organism analogy likens organiza- 
tions to the more complex array of mechanisms and 
processes that constitute a human organism. 

It is our view that as a concept organizational 
pathology has not been sufficiently defined and 
therefore that it has not been reliably and validly 
applied in organizational studies (Ponomariov 
and Boardman 2010). To remedy what we see as 
the potential pathology of organizational pathol- 
ogy, that is if the concept becomes pathological by 
it broadening in popularity without improvement, 
we first elucidate the organization-as-organism 
analogy. Next we extend the analogy to the phy- 
sician specializing in internal medicine, which is 
to say the scholar or student interested in organi- 
zational pathology, by presenting four axioms for 
understanding and managing organizational 
pathologies, responsibly. 


The Organization-as-Organism Analogy, 
Redux 

The concept of organizational pathology analo- 
gizes the organization to a complex living system 
(e.g., a biologic organism) that is replete with a 
brain; other vital organs; circulatory, respiratory, 
and digestive systems for distributing and using 
resources; appendages and orifices for acquiring 
and consuming vital resources from the external 
environment; other appendages for avoiding pred- 
ators in the external environment; non-vital 
organs like those for reproduction; and yet other 
orifices for excreting waste and other potential 
toxins. To elaborate: 


e Vital organs. The vital organs are the vertically 
and horizontally differentiated subunits that 
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fulfill the core function or functions of an orga- 
nization. Vital organs or core subunits operate 
collectively as systems using the other two 
constructs for organizational structure: formal- 
ization and centralization. Formalization and 
centralization are within the purview of the 
brain, which is to say the management and 
leadership of the organization. 

The brain. Leadership and management do 
most of the strategic and operational decision- 
making for the organization. Leadership makes 
decisions to help the organization to avoid the 
best predators or competitors. Management 
makes decisions to ensure that vital resources 
are acquired from the external environment 
and allocated internally in such a way that the 
vital organs or core subunits of the organiza- 
tion coordinate and communicate effectively if 
not efficiently to produce whatever products or 
services the organization is designed to pro- 
vide. The operational and strategic plans of 
the organization the leaders and managers 
implement, respectively, constitute the synap- 
tic wiring and firing of the organizational brain, 
and both types of plan can be altered by orga- 
nizational learning. 

Sustenance. Oxygen, calories, nutrients, and so 
on are analogous to the resources the organiza- 
tion must acquire from the external environment 
that are vital to the fulfillment of the organiza- 
tion’s core functions. Appendages like arms, 
hands, and legs are analogous to the individuals 
and/or core subunits within the organization 
who/that have direct ties to the individuals 
and/or organizations in the external environ- 
ment who/that are in possession of said 
resources. Because of the fundamental impor- 
tance of acquiring vital resources with certainty 
and reliability, the individuals and/or subunits in 
the organization who/that have direct ties to the 
external environment exercise the most power 
in internal organizational decision-making. Typ- 
ically these powerful individuals and/or sub- 
units in the organization reside toward the top 
of the organizational hierarchy, typically in the 
brains or executive subunit of the organizational 
organism, in positions of management and 
leadership. 
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e Psychological factors. The psychology of the 
organization is its organizational culture — one 
of the more diffuse concepts in organizational 
studies. Like human organisms, an organiza- 
tion’s psychology or culture is much more 
difficult to observe empirically than are the 
other internal aspects of the organization. 
Organizational cultures typically become path- 
ological due to multiple other pathologies 
occurring elsewhere in the organization — for 
example, in a particular subunit, in manage- 
ment and leadership — that go unaddressed or 
addressed but persist and remain unremedied 
nonetheless. 

e Non-vital organs. Non-vital organs are the ver- 
tically and horizontally differentiated subunits 
that fulfill the noncore functions of the organi- 
zation, which are the functions that may not 
contribute to organizational outcomes, at least 
not vitally or essentially so, or could be 
outsourced. Non-vital or noncore subunits typ- 
ically operate separately from the core organs 
or vital subunits in the organization, and non- 
core subunits are usually situated lower in the 
organizational hierarchy when compared to 
core subunits, but this is not always the case. 
Noncore functions of course can vary greatly, 
depending on the industry or the public policy 
area or the public service mission of the orga- 
nization. And what is a noncore function for 
one organization may be a core function for 
another organization. Sometimes it is more 
efficient for an organization to outsource its 
noncore functions, depending on the asset 
specificity of noncore functions and the ease 
with which the performance of these functions 
by contractors can be measured validly and 
reliably. 


The broadness of the organization-as-organism 
analogy logically dictates that there can be no per 
se narrowing of the organizational pathology con- 
cept. All incarnations of all internal aspects of 
organizations can become pathological and 
begin to function in ways that detract from the 
meta-outcomes that most every organization 
seeks — organizational effectiveness, efficiency, 
and longevity or survival. This goes whether an 
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internal aspect of the organization affects one or 
more of these meta-outcomes directly or whether 
the internal aspect affects one or more meta- 
outcome indirectly, for instance, via middle- 
range outcomes such as increased turnover, 
increased absenteeism, decreased organizational 
commitment, decreased worker motivation, 
decreased job satisfaction, delinquent suppliers, 
and so on. 


Diagnosing Organizational Pathologies, 
Validly and Reliably 

The below list includes but a fraction of the orga- 
nizational pathologies that are addressed in the 
organizational studies literatures: 


e lLeader-member exchanges that engender sus- 
picion rather than trust 

e Leadership that fails to provide guidance for 
difficult tasks 

e Leadership that provides too much oversight 
for the investigation of complex problems 

e Bureaucratic personalities that obfuscate col- 
lective and/or individual performance 

e Formalization that fails to fulfill its intended 
function 


Each of these examples specifies a deficiency or 
failing of one or more internal aspect of an organi- 
zation and not a negative outcome or consequence 
per se. For example, though poor leader-member 
relations may lead to increased turnover and with 
this a loss of human capital and decreased market 
share or, in the case of a government agency, a 
failure to provide a particular public service to all 
members of the target population, employee turn- 
over is not per se pathological. Rather, in this 
particular example, employee turnover is a symp- 
tom of organizational pathology, in this example 
the organizational pathology being “low” leader- 
member exchanges characterized by mistrust if not 
additional negative sentiments. 

This brings us to the first axiom for the orga- 
nizational pathologist: 


Axiom 1 The diagnosis of an organizational 
pathology must specify the internal aspect or 
aspects of the organization that are dysfunctional, 
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disruptive, inefficient, ineffective, and/or 


destabilizing. 


This task is difficult because the conceptual 
definition of organizational pathology by itself 
does not contain clearly defined guidelines for 
identifying the pathological component of an 
organization. Much like the medical meaning of 
pathology is applied to specific system being 
affected in an organism, applying the notion of 
pathology to organizations also requires identify- 
ing the particular systems afflicted by a pathology. 
The field of organizational studies has yet to pro- 
duce reliable and valid decision rules for measur- 
ing one or another internal aspect of an 
organization in these ways, much less for setting 
benchmarks that indicate when a particular inter- 
nal aspect of the organization — a particular sub- 
unit or procedure or manager or whatever — is 
“pathological” to the organization. 

The second axiom is ancillary to the first 
axiom: 


Axiom 2 A study or investigation of an organi- 
zational pathology must specify one or more orga- 
nizational pathologies as antecedent to, directly or 
indirectly, one or more of the meta-outcomes of 
the organization. 


Ifa particular study does not address the extent 
to which a dysfunctional or disruptive or unstable 
subunit or rule or whatever is having a negative 
impact on the organization, it is not a study of 
organizational pathology per se. For a study of 
organizational pathology, the explanatory variable 
must be one or more internal aspects of the orga- 
nization, and the dependent variable must be one 
or another measure of organizational perfor- 
mance, or at least an outcome that is logically 
related to organizational performance. In the bio- 
logical analogy, usually a pathology in a particular 
organ is diagnosed on the basis of deterioration of 
the overall performance (health) of the organism. 
The symptoms trigger a search for the pathology 
in a specific subsystem or organ. Accordingly, the 
third axiom emphasizes the valid and reliable 
measurement (identification) of organizational 
pathology: 
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Axiom 3 An internal aspect of the organization is 
pathological when it hinders or impedes organi- 
zational performance because it meets one of the 
first three and/or the fourth of the following 
criteria: 


e It fails to fulfill its organizationally sanctioned 
function. 

e It fulfills its organizationally sanctioned func- 
tion, but in a diminished capacity. 

e It fulfills its organizationally sanctioned func- 
tion, but for too long. 

e It fulfills a function that is not organizationally 
sanctioned. 

The reasons for these failures can vary. One of 
the most common pathologies studied is organi- 
zational formalization gone awry, i.e., “red tape.” 
Whereas the organizational red tape literature 
applies these decision rules exclusively to organi- 
zational rules and procedures, these criteria are 
equally applicable to all other internal aspects of 
the organization, including the subunits 
performing core functions and those performing 
noncore functions, leadership and management, 
and even organizational culture. 


Remedying Organizational Pathologies, 
Responsibly 
There are two general approaches for remedying 
organizational pathologies: organizational design 
and organizational development. The design 
approach emphasizes an organization’s vital 
organs or core subunits, its extrinsic incentives 
for inducing worker contributions toward organi- 
zational goals, and/or its operational plan and 
managerial decision calculus. In the biological 
analogy, the equivalents would be surgery. In 
contrast, the development approach emphasizes 
the psychology or culture of an organization, its 
intrinsic incentives for inducing worker contribu- 
tions toward organizational goals, its strategy, 
and/or leader-member relations. In the biological 
analogy, the equivalent would be therapy. 
Accordingly, the organizational design and 
organizational development approaches prescribe 
related but distinct remedies for organizational 
pathologies. To elaborate: 
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Changing the worker, not the work or the con- 
text of work. The organizational design 
approach to the worker generally promotes 
person-organization fit or the rank-in-position 
approach to the worker. Specifically by way of 
(1) training and development so employees can 
stay in their current subunit and position, 
(11) relocating workers to subunits and/or posi- 
tions for which their skillsets and cognitive 
abilities are a better match or fit, (111) terminat- 
ing workers for which there is limited to no 
person-organization fit, and/or (iv) hiring new 
employees for which there is good or at least 
better person-organization fit. 

Changing the work, not the worker or the con- 
text of work. The organizational development 
approach to the worker generally promotes the 
rank-in-person approach to the worker, mean- 
ing it promotes changing the work, not the 
worker, so that it can better satisfy the intrinsic 
motives of the worker. Specifically by way of 
(1) providing the worker with work that is chal- 
lenging but not too challenging, yet also inter- 
esting; (11) guiding workers through tasks and 
projects that are too difficult and/or intimidat- 
ing for them to navigate alone; and (ii) 
empowering the worker by granting them 
enhanced decision-making authority over mat- 
ters pertaining directly to their work. 
Changing the context of work, not the work or 
worker. Both the design and development 
approaches acknowledge that even when 
workers are positioned and motivated so that 
they can make sufficient or better contributions 
toward organizational goals, organizational 
pathologies can persist still. In such instances, 
the context in which an organization’s workers 
must work becomes the change point. From the 
design perspective, this means restructuring an 
organization so that it better aligns worker 
behaviors with organizational goals — by way 
of a new or rearranged subunits and new or 
revisited extrinsic incentives. From the devel- 
opment perspective, changing the context of 
work too can mean restructuring, and it can 
additionally mean changing leadership 
approaches or leaders when there is a failure 
to change the work to workers’ liking (see the 
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above bullet), but rather to align the intrinsic 
(versus extrinsic) motives of workers with 
organizational goals. 


The organizational design and organizational 
development approaches for remedying organiza- 
tional pathologies are not mutually exclusive. In 
fact it is quite easy to find evidence of both 
approaches in the numerous case studies of dys- 
functional organizations available on Electronic 
Hallway and Harvard Business School deposito- 
ries. It is challenging to understand which remedy 
or remedies to pursue, if any, which brings us to 
our final axiom for the study of organizational 
pathologies, one that is aimed more at practi- 
tioners than academics: 


Axiom 4 Do no harm. 


There are two ways an organizational patholo- 
gist can harm an organization. 


e He or she could pick a remedy that fails to 
mitigate or even exacerbates a given 
pathology. 

e Related, he or she could misapply or ignore the 
third axiom above by diagnosing an internal 
aspect of the organization as pathological when 
it is in fact not pathological. 


Regarding the first way an organizational 
pathologist can do harm, we defer to the organi- 
zational change literature, which elaborates the 
organizational design and development 
approaches for remedying organizational pathol- 
ogies and more broadly to the management sci- 
ence literature, which focuses on modeling 
organizational performance. As for the second 
way an organizational pathologist can do harm, 
we discuss two common misdiagnoses. 

First, take the example of internal conflict in an 
organization. Though sometimes internal conflict 
can be disruptive and detract from organizational 
performance, some degree of conflict is inevitable 
in organized activity, and within a certain range it 
can be even beneficial, for instance, for generating 
innovative solutions to complex problems (Simon 
1947), which is to suggest that too little as well as 
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too much conflict can be pathological in organi- 
zational scenarios wherein organizational innova- 
tion is fundamental to organizational performance 
if not survival. In contrast, an organization whose 
core functions is to provide a basic product or 
service — think trash collection — internal conflict 
is undesirable, yet still not necessarily pathologi- 
cal. Internal conflict in such an organization 
would become pathological only in extreme 
cases, for instance, when workers strike. 

Second, take the popular characterization of 
organizational rules and procedures as “red 
tape.” Whereas all organizational rules and pro- 
cedures involve a compliance burden, only those 
entailing a compliance burden without contribut- 
ing to organizational goals are pathological (see 
Axioms | and 3 above). As Herbert Kaufman 
famously noted, one person’s red tape is another’s 
treasured procedural safeguard. An organizational 
pathologist should not be focused on reducing 
formalization for the sake of reducing formaliza- 
tion. He or she should advise against hasty inter- 
ventions before accumulating sufficient evidence 
that a rule or procedure is indeed pathological and 
therefore red tape, no matter what the preferences 
of the client or other stakeholders. 


Conclusion 


The concept of organizational pathology needs 
further development. Due to a lack of clear param- 
eters and decision rules for applying the concept, 
it has been applied inconsistently throughout the 
organizational studies literature. Some studies of 
organizational pathology fail to use the concept 
altogether, whereas other studies use it despite 
there being nothing at all pathological about the 
unit of study. This problem is partly a function of 
the broadness of the organization-as-organism 
analogy and partly a function of the laziness of 
organization studies and management scholars. In 
this essay we have tried to make sense of the 
concept in such a way that brings some consis- 
tency to its application. Pending further develop- 
ment, we remain uncertain of the concept’s value, 
to organizational scholarship and organizations. 
Indeed, the idea of organizational pathology itself 
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may be pathological. The concept is susceptible to 
being used to further political agendas rather than 
those for the effective and efficient production of 
public and private goods and services. And not all 
organizational pathologies should be 
remedied — some organizations should be allowed 
to die of natural causes, be it by way of obsoles- 
cence or having been bested by a natural predator 
or competitor. 
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Synonyms 


Organizational image 


Definition 


Daniel Carpenter defined organizational reputa- 
tion as “a set of beliefs about an organization’s 
capacities, intentions, history, and mission that are 
embedded in a network of multiple audiences” 
(Carpenter 2010, 33). 
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Introduction 


Organizational reputations are impressions of 
organizations that stakeholders share based on 
their capacity, roles, policies, and obligations 
(Fombrun and Shanley 1990; Carpenter 2010). 
Organizations’ accumulative pasts and prospec- 
tive behaviors influence diverse affiliations to 
evaluate how attractive the organizations are 
(Carpenter 2001, 2010; Fombrun 1996, 2012; 
Post and Griffin 1997). It is important for organi- 
zations to maintain good reputations with multiple 
audiences, including politicians, interest groups, 
citizens, community, employees, and customers 
(Carpenter 2001; Post and Griffin 1997). It 
means that the audiences are willing to support 
the organization physically and emotionally. 

Public agencies could gain political power 
through the reputations, which are based on the 
audiences’ assessments of their behaviors. Bad 
reputations of public agencies indicate that audi- 
ences are unsatisfied with agencies’ behavior. 
Good reputations mean that audiences favor 
what agencies do. When public agencies continu- 
ously obtain bad reputations, people would start to 
question about complying with the programs or 
the rules that are provided by the government. On 
the opposite side, if the organizations accumulate 
positive reputations, they gain political power to 
earn legitimacy for their current programs and 
future plans. In short, reputation could lead public 
organizations to behave desirably without strong 
control of regulations (Busuioc 2016). 

This article focuses on why reputations of pub- 
lic agencies are important from the perspective of 
the relationships with their audiences, including 
citizens and politicians. Citizens are ultimate prin- 
cipals of public agencies. Politicians are princi- 
pals of public agencies defined by the US 
Constitution. Reputations can help public agen- 
cies to improve the relationships with citizens and 
politicians. Also, this study suggests how reputa- 
tions could benefit public agencies performing 
within network, which is a prevalent form of 
governance structure. It will show how govern- 
ment can utilize their reputations to interact with 
multiple actors within network structure. Overall, 
this article would suggest why we should 
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seriously consider reputations of public agencies 
seriously. 


Reputation of Public Agencies 
in the Eyes of Citizens 


Reputations of public agencies are important, 
because they reveal evaluations of citizens on 
government whether their desires are fulfilled or 
not. Citizens are ultimate principals that govern- 
ment should serve. Government should provide 
citizens safety, services, and solutions to their 
problems. Public agencies need signals to guide 
the directions that they should execute policies. It 
should reflect citizens’ needs and desires. Reputa- 
tions can give public agencies a sign whether their 
current behaviors are positively or negatively per- 
ceived by citizens. The effort of public agencies to 
maintain or earn good reputations could ulti- 
mately increase citizens’ trust in government. 
Trust in government implies that citizens feel 
their emotional needs are fulfilled by government. 
It is also an assessment of whether the behavior of 
government is in line with the public’s normative 
expectations (Berman 1997; Miller and Listhaug 
1990). High trust gives a legitimacy to govern- 
ment and promotes citizens’ compliance of rules 
and participation (Levi and Stoker 2000; Tolbert 
and Mossberger 2006). However, low trust in 
government shows citizens are doubtful about 
the possibility of their government being good 
within their relationship (Damon 1995; Barber 
1983; Merton 1957). Distrust toward government 
comes from problems of government and its offi- 
cials’? integrity, purpose, and effectiveness 
(Starobin 1995; Durant 1995; Jurie 1988). 
Improving reputations of public agencies can 
be a way to increase trust in government. While 
trust emphasized situational factors for relation- 
ships, reputation is a result of trustworthy behav- 
ior which engenders trust (Blois 1999; Hosmer 
1995; Swift 2001). Government doesn’t earn 
trust through command, because the judgements 
of people are based on their belief. It is a belief 
that behavior of government is and will be trustful 
based on their accumulated trustworthy behavior 
(Swift 2001). In other words, when government 
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consistently shows trustful behaviors, they con- 
tribute to reputations for trustworthiness. It could 
ultimately increase trust in government. Manag- 
ing reputation of government for good integrity, 
purpose, and effectiveness would be a key to 
restore the distrustful image of the government. 

Also, reputations can measure diverse aspects 
of public agencies, which would help them stra- 
tegically increase trust in government. Reputation 
calibrates how capable public agencies are by 
evaluating their performance, procedure, moral- 
ity, and technique (Carpenter 2010). Multiple 
dimensions of reputation influence the reaction 
of constituencies and how the public officials 
behave (Carpenter and Krause 2012). These help 
public agencies to understand the true expecta- 
tions of citizens and decide what reputations 
should prioritized. For example, agencies like 
NASA which deals with tasks that are technical 
and specialized could emphasize technical repu- 
tations (Carpenter and Krause 2012). The strate- 
gic decision of managing multiple reputations 
help to change the negative attitudes of citizens 
and restore the relationship between citizens and 
government. 


The Impact of Public Agencies’ 
Reputations on Legislatures 


Reputation can offer political power to public 
agencies in their relationships with legislatures. 
Throughout history, politicians had superior status 
over public agencies, and this hierarchical politi- 
cal system was taken for granted in democratic 
systems. The US Constitution assigned the legis- 
lative branch a power to make the laws, as well as 
create, fund, and empower the public agencies to 
implement the laws (Carpenter 2001). The foun- 
ders believed citizens could reveal what they want 
through regular elections. Elections gave legisla- 
tors the legitimacy to obtain power over execu- 
tives. The founders worried about the executive 
branch to make a tyranny more likely, which 
would jeopardize liberty of citizens (Lowery 
1993). As a result, the legislature was in charge 
of preventing the executives from abusing power. 
The accountability of public agencies was being 
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responsive toward legislatures by executing the 
rules made by politicians (Friedrich 1940). 

However, as the society became more complex 
and larger, legislatures became more detached 
from the citizens while their reliance on execu- 
tives increased. The numbers of politicians were 
too little to deliver all the requests of the whole 
population. The politicians had limited resources 
to reach all the problems that citizens faced in 
their daily lives. Comparable to the legislature, 
public agencies delivered more services and pro- 
grams to citizens as the government was getting 
bigger. As public administration’s size increased, 
public agencies gained more personal and finan- 
cial resources to reach to the diverse range of 
citizens while implementing the policies 
(Friedrich 1940; Behn 2001). As the citizens’ 
connections with public agencies broadened, 
their reliance and expectation on public agencies 
also increased. 

The public agencies had limitations when han- 
dling the citizens’ problems directly, because they 
lacked legitimacy to make independent decisions. 
People who followed traditional views argued that 
the problems caused by societal changes should 
be solved by designing the rules more accurately 
and effectively, which meant strengthening legis- 
latures instead of giving executives political pow- 
ers (Finer 1941). Public agencies had weak 
legitimacy to make decisions independently 
because of those people who didn’t want confu- 
sion in the systems. 

Reputation-conditioned autonomy was 
suggested to offer legitimacy to the executive 
branch’s power to make independent decisions 
from legislatures (Carpenter 2001). Carpenter 
(2001) argued that executives could make deci- 
sions based on their preferences regardless of that 
of politicians when the public agencies developed 
reputations for expertise, efficiency, or moral pro- 
tection. Those reputations could be bedrocks for 
public agencies to establish legitimacy for making 
decisions. It was earning trust from politicians and 
multiple audiences that allowed them to serve the 
jobs without monitoring in hierarchical systems. If 
legislatures were persuaded that public agencies 
could do the work properly, it would give the 
agencies the leverage to decide and behave 
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independently. It transformed legislatures’ hierar- 
chical control toward public agencies’ self-control. 


Reputation and Network 


Reputation influences organizational behavior 
within networks where multiple organizations are 
interdependently involved (O’Toole 2014). Net- 
works have been regarded as new form of gover- 
nance in current society. Unlikely past government 
systems which emphasized hierarchical systems, 
networks stress the horizontal relationship among 
diverse actors, such as private organization, public 
agencies, interest groups, and the general 
public. This means that the responsibility, compli- 
ance, and punishment became less clear in the struc- 
ture, but relationships among those actors became 
significant. Cooperation and reciprocity among 
actors are important results in successful policy 
outcome (Powell 1990; Moynihan 2012; Ingold 
and Leifeld 2016). Reputation can be one of the 
sources that can help to build up cooperation and 
lead to successful outcomes of network governance. 

It is believed that reputation can maintain 
reciprocal relationships between actors, which 
are an important feature of network governance. 
Reputation for trustful behavior, such as keeping 
promises and good performance, would lead the 
actor to earn trust from other actors for being 
trustworthy. This series of processes help the 
actors willing to participate in “mutually produc- 
tive social exchange” (Ostrom 2003, p. 13). On 
the other side, reputation for being untrustworthy 
can have a function as punishment, because other 
actors in network try not to engage with the actor. 
When there are not clear measurements for 
selecting or evaluating the participants within net- 
work, the balance can be maintained through rep- 
utations (Ingold and Leifeld 2016). Without strict 
orders or monitoring processes, participants could 
have incentives to follow norms in network and 
produce mutually beneficial results. 

However, we have to keep in mind that reputa- 
tions of public agencies can be a “double-edged 
sword” (Moynihan 2012, p. 571). It is because 
public agencies have complex relationships with 
multiple audiences, and they don’t perceive the 
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agencies in the same ways. Public agencies imple- 
ment the rules that are decided by legislatures, while 
their ultimate goal is to serve the public well. This 
means that public agencies are sensitive toward 
blame and criticism for their outcomes of the service 
provided by network. Their political responsibilities 
toward politicians and citizens sometimes are more 
important than trust and reciprocity norms with 
actors in network. The problem arises especially 
when the responsibilities of actors within network 
are vague. As more power imbalances exist within a 
network and costs of blame from outside of network 
become critical, public agencies try to sacrifice the 
reputations with network members to protect their 
reputation from outside of network (Carpenter 
2001; Moynihan 2012). 


Conclusion 


This entry suggests the meaning of organizational 
reputation in public administration. Reputation 
implies an assessment of the organization 
constructed by multiple audiences. For private 
organizations, reputation is an important asset to 
ultimately gain financial benefits by attracting 
more investment or selling more products. How- 
ever, reputation for the public sector has different 
meanings, because the expectations of multiple 
audiences are different for public organizations. 
Citizens want the public agencies to serve them 
better as well as the programs to fulfill their desire 
related to diverse public values. When citizens 
perceive that public agencies are doing well, 
they have more positive views that the organiza- 
tions are trustworthy. This can lead to an increase 
of trust in government and gain the support from 
the public, which are essential to successful policy 
outcomes. Also, within the relationships with pol- 
iticians, executives can earn more autonomy by 
gaining more positive reputations about their abil- 
ity to do the work by themselves. This would 
create more political power to public agencies. 
Lastly, reputation would become more important 
in current governance structures which are 
emphasized on network. When more emphasis 
was put on reciprocity and horizontal relation- 
ships, reputation would become more important 
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to maintain and regulate the behavior in network 
to govern the process. 
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Definition 


Organizational socialization is the process by 
which newcomers become effective organiza- 
tional members. 


Introduction 


Public sector organizations are largely assessed by 
their effectiveness and to a large extent their effec- 
tiveness relies on their most important 
asset — employees. As such, how to transition 
new employees into effective organizational 
members who are likely to serve the organization 
for a long time is a key concern for public sector 
managers. They may expend a great deal of effort 
and resources to bring new employees onboard 
through activities such as orientation, training, 
mentoring, buddy systems, and on-the-job train- 
ing. These activities comprise formal organiza- 
tional socialization tactics — the means by which 
an organization inculcates newcomers with the 
organizational culture and transforms them into 
full-fledged, effective organizational members 
(Van Maanen and Schein 1979). A great deal of 
literature in the general organizations and man- 
agement literature has focused on organizational 
socialization. In public administration, most 
research on organizational socialization is rela- 
tively recent, although it is a growing area. 
Public sector organizations face unique chal- 
lenges that make socialization especially impor- 
tant and that influence how they onboard 
newcomers. First, changing environmental fac- 
tors, such as budget cuts and public administration 
reforms, require public employees to respond rap- 
idly and effectively to changing, multiple, and 
sometimes conflicting demands. Second, public 
agencies face unique challenges in recruiting and 
motivating employees. They are typically more 
constrained than private sector organizations in 
using monetary incentives to attract new agents 
and foster their motivation. Their often negative 
bureaucratic image can also make it more difficult 
to attract and recruit qualified job candidates. 
Third, public sector employees are often attracted 
to public organizations because of their interest in 
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policy-making, their compassion for others, or 
their desire to serve the public interest. But the 
reality of public service may make it difficult for 
them to maintain those inspirations over time, and 
as their tenure increases, they may actually 
become less idealistic (Kjeldsen 2014). Hence, 
socialization is especially important for public 
sector organizations because it transmits organi- 
zational values and culture among newcomers, 
fosters their organizational commitment, commu- 
nicates expected behaviors, and instills skills 
needed to become productive organizational 
members (Romzek 1990; Van Maanen and Schein 
1979). 

Organizational socialization, or onboarding, is 
the process by which newcomers become full- 
fledged, productive organizational members 
(Louis 1980; Van Maanen and Schein 1979). 
When newcomers join an organization and 
assume a new role, they experience entry shock 
or surprise as they make sense of their new roles, 
responsibilities, and organizational norms 
(Ashforth 2001; Louis 1980). They absorb as 
much organizational and task-related information 
as possible while at the same time they must 
simply learn how to fit in. New employees also 
must determine “who is who” within the organi- 
zation in terms of roles, power, influence, and 
access to resources. As a result, they must sort 
through a great deal of information, signals, and 
expectations in order to become functional 
employees who fit in well. As such, one key 
function of socialization is uncertainty reduction 
for new employees (Bauer et al. 2007). Organiza- 
tional socialization efforts are also geared toward 
instilling organizational values, norms, and cul- 
ture and transferring knowledge and information 
needed to perform effectively (Bauer et al. 1998; 
Louis 1980; Romzek 1990; Van Maanen and 
Schein 1979). This process involves activities 
for new employees where they are “given broad 
responsibilities and autonomy, entrusted with 
“privileged” information, included in informal 
networks, encouraged to represent the organiza- 
tion, and sought out for advice and counsel by 
others” (Louis 1980, p. 231). Organizational 
socialization is a learning process — newcomers 
must become proficient in and understand the 
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norms, expectations, roles, and responsibilities 
that define their organizational membership 
(Ashforth et al. 2007). 

Organizational socialization tactics are gener- 
ally categorized as “institutionalized” or “individ- 
ualized” (Jones 1986; Van Maanen and Schein 
1979). With institutionalized socialization, orga- 
nizations invite newcomers to think and behave 
according to preestablished roles, thus encourag- 
ing them to follow very structured processes. In 
sharp contrast, organizations relying on individu- 
alized socialization integrate newcomers more by 
default than by design and invite them to be inno- 
vative and to actively design their own role in their 
new organization. Van Maanen and Schein (1979, 
pp. 232—247) further developed a typology of six 
dichotomous socialization tactics that have been 
the basis of a great deal of organizational sociali- 
zation research: 


e Collective vs. individual: Whether newcomers 
are placed into groups and given common 
experiences or socialized individually 

e Formal vs. informal: Whether newcomers are 
segregated from organizational members and 
given experiences specifically for newcomers 

e Sequential vs. random: The degree to which 
newcomers must follow a specific set of steps 
leading to the final role 

e Fixed vs. variable: The degree to which steps 
in the process are linked to a specific timetable 

e Serial vs. disjunctive: Whether experienced 
members serve as role models for newcomers 
who will adopt similar roles 

e Investiture vs. divestiture: The degree to which 
the socialization process confirms or discon- 
firms the newcomer’s preexisting identity 
(Saks and Ashforth 1997a, b, p. 49). 


Although a great deal of research has focused 
its attention on the organization’s efforts to 
onboard new employees, newcomers are not nec- 
essarily passive participants in the socialization 
process. They may engage in their own proactive 
efforts to access organizational information and 
job knowledge, to obtain performance feedback, 
and to connect with experienced organizational 
members (Morrison 1993; Saks and Ashforth 
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1997a, b). Newcomers themselves also influence 
how and whether they absorb and internalize new 
information about their work and the organization 
(Ashforth et al. 2007). Through their proactivity, 
newcomers seek to further reduce the uncer- 
tainties related to their new responsibilities by 
accessing people and information that may not 
be available through the channels provided by 
formal socialization tactics (Ashford and Black 
1996). New employees seek information about 
how well they are performing, the nature of their 
relationships with other organizational members, 
and what is actually expected of them (Bauer 
et al. 2007). Levels of proactivity among new 
employees can vary based on individual differ- 
ences and contextual factors such as the organiza- 
tional culture or managerial support (Crant 2000). 

Several factors can affect how well newcomers 
obtain and make sense of new knowledge, the 
organizational culture, and norms and expecta- 
tions. Socialization antecedents include factors at 
the individual and organizational level (Bauer 
et al. 2007; Fang et al. 2011; Hatmaker 2015). 
At the individual level, identity, personality traits, 
proactivity, relationship building, and preexisting 
identity, knowledge, values, and beliefs influence 
the socialization process and ultimately its out- 
comes. Organizational culture and structure and 
the type of socialization tactics employed can also 
affect how well newcomers become adjusted to 
their new role and organization. 

Organizational socialization has been associ- 
ated with a variety of key organizational outcomes 
that are important for public sector organizations. 
These outcomes can be viewed as relatively prox- 
imal outcomes associated primarily with new- 
comer adjustment and distal outcomes that affect 
both the newcomer and the organization. New- 
comer adjustment includes role clarity, self- 
efficacy, increased organizational knowledge, 
task mastery, a sense of belonging, and identifica- 
tion (Bauer et al. 2007; Fang et al. 2011). Longer- 
term outcomes include career success factors such 
as performance, satisfaction, advancement, job 
growth, organizational commitment, intentions 
to remain, and turnover (Bauer et al. 2007; Fang 
et al. 2011). One outcome that may be of particu- 
lar concern to public sector managers and 
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organizations is how well newcomers develop a 
public service identity as a result of the formal and 
information socialization activities (Hatmaker 
2015). 


Public Administration Research 
on Organizational Socialization 


Three mainstreams of public administration 
research on organizational socialization may be 
distinguished. First, fit studies examine whether 
selection, onboarding, training, mentoring or pro- 
motion practices, as well as job and organizational 
characteristics, allow newcomers to become pro- 
ductive members of organizations as expressed by 
their levels of loyalty and commitment, their 
intentions to stay/quit, their job satisfaction, their 
competence, their social integration, as well as the 
perceptions on, or contribution to, their roles and 
goals within the organization (for recent exam- 
ples, see Bright 2010; Dougherty and Van Gelder 
2015; Jaskyte 2005; Jaskyte and Lee 2009; Peng 
et al. 2015). The main message that results from 
this literature is that organizational participation 
does not mechanically lead to higher person- 
organization fit: such a fit depends on a diversity 
of organizational antecedents (e.g., socialization 
tactics) and individual antecedents (e.g., proactive 
behaviors). 

Second, some research looks at the effect of 
organizational participation on the level of public 
service motivation (Perry 1996) of newcomers 
(even if this research does not specifically refer 
to the concept of organizational socialization). 
This research shows that pre-entry levels of public 
service motivation tend to decrease after organi- 
zational entry. At the same time, some studies 
demonstrate the unequal influence of organiza- 
tional socialization processes on the different 
dimensions of public service motivation (e.g., 
Davis 2011; Perry 1997). Decreases in public 
service motivation are theoretically attributed to 
postentry discrepancies (or “reality shocks”: 
Kjeldsen 2014; Kjeldsen and Jacobsen 2013) 
between reality and newcomers’ pre-entry expec- 
tations toward their supervisor, coworkers, and 
clients. Such decreases are reduced by some 
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socialization antecedents, such as the importance 
attached by newcomers’ colleagues to public 
values (Vandenabeele 2011) or “high commitment 
human resources practices” (Gould-Williams 
et al. 2014). Hence, organizations making special 
efforts to foster levels of public service motivation 
among their employees are able to temper the 
effects of discrepancies between newcomers’ 
expectations and reality. 

Third, several studies look at the constructivist 
process inducing “Eurocrats” such as European 
officials and state representatives into the norms 
and rules of supranational institutions (Checkel 
2005). Eurocrats, this literature notices, learn 
about each other’s beliefs and interests through 
their interactions. This process of “supranational 
socialization” influences Eurocrats’ preferences 
on policies and in politics with an ultimate impact 
on supranational decisions and integration (e.g., 
Beyers 2010; Murdoch and Geys 2012; Suvarierol 
et al. 2013). Overall, this literature suggests that the 
importance of supranational socialization should 
not be exaggerated, especially when compared to 
more structural factors such as the Eurocrats’ 
national affiliation of origin Quaglia et al. (2008) 
suggest that Eurocrats are multifaceted, becoming 
European in values but remaining attached to their 
national interests of origin. 

The last category of studies is more heteroge- 
neous. For example, Oberfield (2014) examines the 
effect of informal socialization influences (e.g., 
interactions with other newcomers and with vet- 
eran organizational members) and formal sociali- 
zation tactics (e.g., training) on police officers’ 
rule-following attitudes, use of force, as well as 
“service-oriented motivations” (e.g., “keeping 
order in the streets”) and “self-interested motiva- 
tions” (e.g., “getting a respected job”). He finds 
that, despite those influences, pre-entry attitudes 
and motivations are likely to remain the strongest 
predictors of postentry attitudes and motivations 
after some months or years of service. Van Kleef 
(2016) has also pinpointed the decisive influence of 
pre-entry norms, values, and attitudes of new- 
comers on their organizational socialization. 
Several other studies relate differences in organiza- 
tional socialization processes with differences in 
public spending preferences of members from 
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different organizations (Dolan 2002), in the per- 
ceptions of corruption of the elite and the public 
(Jackson and Smith 1996) or in the respective 
interests of elected officials and civil servants 
(Collins 1985). 

Theoretically speaking, public administration 
studies use socialization effects to understand 
employees’ perceptions, attitudes, and behaviors 
in two ways. A first category of studies contrasts 
socialization effects with other effects explaining 
homogeneity such as selection effects — public 
employees from the same organization being 
more homogenous in their attitudes and behav- 
lors, not because the organization has transformed 
them, but because they were already similar when 
entering the organization. A second category of 
studies compares socialization effects with theo- 
ries accounting for heterogeneity in organiza- 
tional members’ attitudes and behaviors. Typical 
of this category are European socialization 
scholars, who examine cases in which organiza- 
tional socialization could overcome differences 
among Eurocrats resulting from diverging 
national interests. This is also typical of scholars 
comparing the homogenizing effect of organiza- 
tional socialization and the effect of “representa- 
tive bureaucracy,” accounting for heterogeneity 
through the tendency of bureaucrats from differ- 
ent origins to “press for the interests and desires of 
those whom he is presumed to represent” (e.g., an 
ethnic minority or men/women: Bradbury and 
Kellough 2011, p. 158; Dolan 2002; Wilkins and 
Williams 2008, 2009). 


Agenda for Future Research 


Despite the extant research on organizational 
socialization within the general organizations and 
management literature and the nascent research 
within public sector scholarship, there remain sev- 
eral avenues for future research. Public administra- 
tion research could give more attention to informal 
socialization processes. Most studies remain 
focused on formal practices or patterns of organi- 
zational socialization, such as organizational tac- 
tics, trainings, mentoring, etc. Future research 
efforts could also be concentrated on informal 
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socialization practices in additional to the formal 
tactics. This entails looking at employees’ informal 
conversations during lunch or coffee breaks and 
analyzing the stories they tell each other. Doing so 
requires the use of more inductive and interpretive 
approaches, such as narrative inquiry, ethnography, 
and participant observation. 

More research could also examine the process 
of socialization rather than focusing on outcomes. 
Doing so means going beyond quantitative data to 
collect qualitative data that can reveal the under- 
lying dynamics of the socialization process. To 
analyze socialization as a process, longitudinal 
data is also required. Although there is some use 
of longitudinal data in socialization studies, an 
increase in the examination of socialization tactics 
and employee behaviors over time is needed. 
Future studies could examine the processes allo- 
wing newcomers to become similar to existing 
organizational members, as well as those that 
foster their creativity and divergence from the 
organizational norm. To the extent that new 
employees bring new perspectives and ways of 
doing things into an organization, future research 
may wish to examine a perhaps unintended part of 
the socialization process — how newcomers may 
change the organization at the same time they are 
learning and adopting organizational ways of 
thinking and acting. 

More comparative research is needed to spe- 
cifically assess the differences and similarities of 
socialization in different contexts. Socialization 
research is scattered across disciplines and sub- 
fields such as PSM, street-level bureaucracy, and 
European socialization. These fields draw on 
similar theories, but are fairly isolated from 
each other. Comparing different contexts could 
further contribute to the development of sociali- 
zation theories. 

Public administration research could expand 
its focus on socialization antecedents that may 
be specific to the public sector at both the organi- 
zational and individual level. Public sector orga- 
nizational culture, structure, and goals may 
differently influence socialization than those of 
the private sector. For example, to the extent that 
public sector may be more routinized and rule- 
based, offering employees less discretion, its 
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structure, and processes may uniquely influence 
socialization and specific outcomes, such as 
employee innovation. 

Future studies could also expand our under- 
standing of newcomer proactivity and relationship 
building. In particular, the examination of new- 
comer social networks and how they change over 
time could lend more insight into informal social- 
ization processes and their effects on socialization 
outcomes (Fang et al. 2011; Hatmaker 2015). Indi- 
vidual proactivity can influence to whom new- 
comers connect, and these connections can offer 
important organizational knowledge, job informa- 
tion, social capital, and other resources. Access to 
key organizational insiders may affect how quickly 
and the extent to which they become full-fledged 
organizational members. Peer-to-peer relationships 
can influence new employees develop a sense of 
belonging within the organization. 


Conclusion 


A better understanding of organizational sociali- 
zation processes taking place in public organiza- 
tions is more important than ever. In such 
organizations, employees face increasing pressure 
to deal reach ambitious objectives with limited 
means. An understanding of how public managers 
can make their newcomers effective but at the 
same time innovative, motivated, and committed 
to the organization can be crucial to long-term 
organizational performance and survival. 
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Synonyms 


Crisis-prone versus crisis-ready organizations; 
Organizational destabilization and restabilization; 
Managing organizational disequilibrium 


Definition 


Organizational structure refers to the coordination 
of positions, operational procedures, and strate- 
gies within an organization. Organizational struc- 
ture can also commonly refer to the system of task 
and authority relationships that assist an organi- 
zation’s staff in maintaining coordination and con- 
trol over their actions, while contributing to the 
achievement of common goals and objectives. 
Crisis management is the process of preparing 
for, mitigating, responding to, recovering from, 
and learning from emergency incidents. Crisis 
management can also be defined as the managerial 
functions and practices that attempt to expand 
upon strategies needed in times of emergency 
by involving a proactive perspective to risk 
assessment. 

Organizational crisis can be defined as a sce- 
nario that is highly improbable, yet highly conse- 
quential, to an organization and its stakeholders. It 
has arisen due to the occurrence of a series of 
seemingly inconsequential, disconnected singular 
emergency events interacting in a chaotic 
(or nonlinear) fashion and resulting in an 
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exponential growth pattern of negative conse- 
quences. These outcomes are highly devastating 
to the organization and its employees at both the 
functional organizational level and the personal- 
coping level. Organizational crises often result in 
alterations to the organizational structure; some 
revisions to organizational structure during crisis 
management are temporary and others can be 
permanent. Organizational crises leave behind a 
reduced capacity and sense of resilience in both 
the organization’s technical and human systems. 
While crises are often viewed as bringing only 
negative consequences, theorists have noted the 
opportunity organizational crises bring for unique 
learning. 


Introduction 


Within organizations, the manner in which 
employees approach and complete their work is 
usually highly structured. People know exactly 
where their position fits within the organizational 
structure and how their responsibilities interact 
with the work responsibilities of their colleagues 
in order to achieve the desired outcomes. While 
structure is useful in helping people to visualize 
the overall organizational functions and objec- 
tives, it can be thrown into disarray by an organi- 
zational crisis. When organizational crises occur, 
the organizational structure needs to be pliable 
enough to respond. The sections that follow 
describe various elements of both organizational 
structure and crisis management, as well as how 
they are interact throughout the crisis manage- 
ment process. 


Organizational Structure 


Organizational structure refers to the systems of 
operation that organize a group’s work, including 
positional levels and titles, policies and proce- 
dures, and strategies. Positional levels and titles 
refer to ranks within the organization. Often 
depicted on organizational charts — visual maps 
of how positions are structured within an 
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organization, portraying both reporting lines and 
the vertical and lateral coordination of people and 
functions — position levels are usually arranged 
hierarchically with upper management positions 
at the top of the chart scaffolding down to lower 
level organizational members at the bottom of the 
chart. The people at the bottom of the chart are 
typically in front line positions that interact most 
with organizational clients while those at the top 
are responsible for overseeing daily operations, 
networking on behalf of the organization, and 
making leadership decisions. Positioning on the 
chart often aligns with one’s pay grade, level of 
power and influence, and amount of responsibility 
within the organization. 

The organizational chart also shows signs of 
other indicators of how positions are organized 
and how work flows throughout an organization; 
these indicators include vertical complexity and 
specialization of functions. Every organization 
will have a certain amount of vertical complexity, 
or a lack thereof. This type of complexity is 
evidenced by the number of levels that exist 
between the top and bottom levels of the organi- 
zation; more levels equate to more vertical com- 
plexity (Daft 2010; Jones 2010). The formal 
position-authority dyad that exists between vari- 
ous levels of employees will be directly affected 
by the amount of vertical complexity found within 
an organization. Specialization refers to the divi- 
sion of labor and the amount of delegation present 
across all levels of the organization (Daft 2010). 
Quite often, organizational charts may be orga- 
nized according to the specialized functions that 
certain groups of employees perform. When there 
is a high amount of both specialization and com- 
plexity, an organization operates in a more cen- 
tralized manner, where communication flows up 
and down the vertical levels, but communication 
across specialized areas is designated for those at 
the top levels. In contrast, flat organizations — 
those with little vertical complexity — operate in 
a more decentralized manner, where communica- 
tion easily flows across the organization. 

An organizational crisis will often require the 
free-flow of communication across many vertical 
levels and specialized functional areas that nor- 
mally would more strictly contain communication 
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within reporting lines. Having multiple layers of 
vertical complexity and specialization can create 
issues when it comes time to communicate across 
boundary lines in a crisis context (Mitroff 2004). 
Lower level employees are often not comfortable 
with the idea of communicating outside the nor- 
mally structured lines of authority, for fear of 
reprisal. Furthermore, employees in different spe- 
cialized functions may be unfamiliar with col- 
leagues in other specialized areas and completely 
unaware of what resources exist within those 
areas (Coombs and Holladay 2012). 

The second system of operation that contrib- 
utes to organizational structure, policies and pro- 
cedures, refers to the formal rules and regulations 
governing how people function within the orga- 
nization (Daft 2010). Every organization has its 
own unique set of policies and procedures that 
regulate how people approach their daily tasks 
and achieve the goals of their positions. While 
some operational procedures of organizations are 
federally regulated, many procedures and policies 
are based solely on the operational needs and 
preferences of the specific organizational context 
in which they exist. In concert with these formal 
elements to structure, an organization will always 
have an informal dimension to its policies and 
procedures to consider. Informal dimensions 
relate to the ways in which the employees of the 
organization interact with each other on a personal 
level as they navigate their way through the offi- 
cial guidelines of the policies that govern their 
tasks (Jones 2010). Employees will learn through 
direct interaction with each other that certain indi- 
viduals communicate best in certain ways or over 
certain topics, regardless of what the policy has 
written about how that function or task should be 
handled. Employees naturally adjust their behav- 
iors with one another to accommodate personali- 
ties and this is in direct response to the desire to 
create the most efficient patterns of work. These 
informal dimensions of interaction across the 
structure will contribute to the organizational cul- 
ture of a workplace and can have significant 
impacts on the mitigation or resolution of a crisis 
event (Mitroff 2004). 

The final system of operation, strategies, refers 
to the processes and technologies used to achieve 
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the work of the organization. While strategies can 
be mandated by policy and procedure, it is sepa- 
rate from that category. Strategies include the 
forms, communication systems, databases, soft- 
ware, and technological instruments that organi- 
zational members use to store data, share 
information, and perform the duties and responsi- 
bilities of their positions. Strategies are essential 
to maintaining organizational vitality as they dic- 
tate the direct action steps an organization is going 
to undertake to remain competitive in their mar- 
ketplace or niche (Porter 2008). 

As an organization ages, strategies are essential 
tools in the development and refinement of an 
organization’s structure. This is because strategies 
contribute to the adjustment of an organization’s 
goals, objectives, and mission. The strategy is a 
key element of the plans that various management 
and/or leadership figures create to keep all 
employees aware of the congruence between the 
three systems of operation within an organization. 
Strategies help everyone in the organization 
understand the steps that will be taken to maintain 
a competitive edge over other industry players. 
From an internal perspective, strategy can help 
organizational members learn and understand 
what they should be doing in certain scenarios or 
contingencies that arise over time (Porter 2008). 

Strategy creation can be of immense help to an 
organization that may have to manage a crisis at 
some point in the future. Crisis management strat- 
egies are designed to deal with change, which is 
an essential construct to understand if one is to 
successfully navigate the postcrisis environment. 
Such strategies also help organizations to clearly 
identify who they need to partner with in various 
situations to achieve their objectives. Developing 
a crisis management strategy creates the need to 
outline exactly how resources will be allocated in 
each contingency considered. This also allows for 
milestones to be identified. In the process of deal- 
ing with any issue, understanding progress as an 
achievement of a milestone can keep the 
employees involved motivated and feeling a 
sense of accomplishment, facilitated by the evi- 
dence of the plan actually working. 

Together, these three systems of 
operation — position levels and titles, policies 
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and procedures, and strategies — combine to create 
a structure that binds and directs life within an 
organization. As long as an organization is oper- 
ating normally, this structure helps to sustain orga- 
nizational operations by defining levels of 
authority and ensuring consistency in operations. 


Crisis Management and Organizational 
Structure 


An organizational crisis 1s any incident that dis- 
rupts organizational operations and mission and 
threatens the safety of people, property, reputa- 
tion, or financial status (Zdziarski 2006). It can 
encompass any event that is viewed as both per- 
sonally and/or organizationally catastrophic. 
Crises can occur from within or without an orga- 
nization and can be directly or indirectly linked to 
their marketplace or consumer base. Organiza- 
tional crises differ from a general crisis in a key 
area, namely, organizational crises are specific, 
unexpected, and nonroutine events or series of 
events that create high levels of uncertainty and 
threat or perceived threat to a single organization’s 
high priority goals (Seeger et al. 1998); this is a 
specific threat/urgency/uncertainty relationship 
that a crisis event has with the organization and 
its mandate. 

A general crisis will not contain itself to the 
perspective or parameters of a specific organiza- 
tion. An important distinction must also be made 
between a crisis and any other type of risk or 
emergency — the loss of trust by those who witness 
it and in those who managed it (Pearson and Clair 
1998). An emergency should be easily handled, in 
most contexts, by those who are trained to do so, 
because they are trained to monitor issues that 
pose risk. A crisis is significantly different in 
that it involves a deep psychological component 
on the part of those involved. The level of conse- 
quence ofa crisis is so high and so devastating that 
people usually ignore its eventuality as a reality. 
People are cognitively limited in their ability to 
perceive potential risk escalating to that level 
(Mitroff 2004). 

In short, they cannot reconcile their thoughts of 
“this is happening to us, it seems impossible.” The 
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outcome of this disbelief playing out across a 
gathered, collective psyche, such as that in an 
organization’s staff is a loss of trust in the abilities 
of the leadership responsible for them. The inabil- 
ity of leaders to foresee the crisis and then to act 
accordingly while it was happening, creates this 
loss of trust, and elevates crises to another level. 

The current gun-control issue in the United 
States is a developing example of what can be 
viewed as an organizational crisis that will affect 
the Government as an organization negatively as 
it unfolds. The population looks to the govern- 
ment for leadership and safe-keeping of their 
values. The lack of legislation on controlling 
access to high-powered weapons by any individ- 
ual, no matter their intentions, creates a scenario in 
which the possibility for mass-shootings will 
increase. The occurrence of a mass-shooting in 
anyone’s local area seems so devastating and 
also, so unlikely, that it prevents action steps that 
precede a mass shooting. 

In response to this inability to correctly per- 
ceive the actual high likelihood that a shooting 
will occur eventually, there exists a lack of legis- 
lative change, due to a lack of urgency within any 
significant level of government authority. This 
leads to the eventual occurrence of mass- 
shootings, which have escalated in severity and 
casualties as the access issue has continued to go 
unaddressed or have limitations applied. This 
inability of the government to create necessary 
change leads to a loss of trust in their abilities 
to get anything constructive done about the issue 
in the eyes of the public and voters. A further 
division of the public trust in the efficacy of 
the government is now exacerbated by this 
ongoing issue where no shifts in policy or struc- 
ture seem possible. This will lead to an organi- 
zational crisis for the sitting President as no one 
will believe in their abilities to get something 
done on the issue. 

The crisis management process cycles through 
five stages: planning, prevention/mitigation, 
response, recovery, and learning. The occurrence 
of a crisis immediately places an organization into 
the response stage of this cycle. Response 
includes the steps taken in the immediate after- 
math of a crisis to contain the diffusion of damage 
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throughout the organization and to ensure the 
continuity of normal organizational operations. 
Once this stage is complete, organizations enter 
a period of recovery, which is the long-term pro- 
cess to return organizational operations to a 
normal sate. 

When an organizational crisis occurs, it desta- 
bilizes the organizational structure, thus allowing 
for shifts in authority and operations. This alters 
communication pathways and can provide oppor- 
tunities for the informal dimensions of structure, 
to become valuable gateways for important infor- 
mation to get to the appropriate receiver quickly. 
An organizational crisis will challenge the belief 
structures that are in place, and employees will 
rely on each other as they observe what they 
perceive to be a failure of policy and procedure. 
Crisis management is the process of responding 
to this disruption of organizational structure — 
position levels and titles, policies and procedures, 
and strategies — in a manner that allows for conti- 
nuity in organizational operations during disrup- 
tion and an eventual restabilization of the 
organizational structure. An emergency shifts the 
organizational structure from one that focuses on 
the primary goal of achieving the organizational 
mission to one that focuses on the primary goal of 
ensuring damage containment and business con- 
tinuity. This shift in focus causes subsequent shifts 
in organizational structure, some which are tem- 
porary and others which are permanent. 


Temporary Shifts Temporary shifts are likely to 
occur most immediately; these include higher 
levels of authority being afforded to people on 
the lower levels of the organizational chart and a 
move from participative to directive decision 
making. These shifts happen because of how a 
crisis changes the context of the organizational 
environment. In the immediate aftermath of a 
crisis, organizational members are catapulted 
instantly into response mode. When responding 
to an emergency incident, there is seldom time to 
follow the normal chain of commands and author- 
ity. As well, organizational information and 
knowledge is stored at varying levels within the 
organization. Given that there is an immediate 
need to respond, the people who hold that 
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knowledge and information need to have the 
authority to act on it regardless of their positioning 
within the organizational structure. Thus, pre- 
existing position levels and titles, as well as pol- 
icies and procedures, are rendered irrelevant. 


This same reasoning explains the shift from 
participative to directive decision making. Partic- 
ipative decision making is more decentralized and 
inclusive. Planned change processes in an organi- 
zation are usually participative. They are individ- 
ually empowering, as they involve employees in 
the process of planning and implementing change, 
thus building organizational ownership from the 
lowest levels. Participative processes can lessen 
resistance to the final decisions and changes that 
are made within an organization. While assuaging 
resistance is desirable, crises often do not allow 
for universal inclusion in the decision making 
process. Any effort to increase the collective effi- 
cacy, or the belief in a group’s ability to achieve 
goals, can be exacerbated in this context. How- 
ever, if a group has a strong structure and informal 
dimensions that rely on high degrees of trust, 
employee morale can remain intact while also 
achieving a successful crisis management process. 

In contrast, directive decision making is cen- 
tralized and does not allow for the input of multi- 
ple organizational members. In the immediate 
aftermath of a crisis, when change is imposed on 
an organization, organizational leaders — those 
with the authoritative power granted to those at 
the top of the organizational chart — are likely to 
use directive decision making in responding to 
that crisis and the changes it brings. The sense of 
urgency that crisis introduces to an organizational 
environment displaces, out of necessity, any pre- 
vious culture of participative decision making. 
The aforementioned loss of trust and resilience 
in the workforce can also be triggered by this 
shift in decision making. If the ability to respond 
in ways that are personally meaningful is taken 
away from them, staff members will begin to 
resent the centralized approach taken by manage- 
ment. A centralized authority over decisions can 
make quick adjustments in the face of a crisis, but 
may overlook the specific details of how 
employees in particular functional areas are 
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impacted by those leadership decisions and 
adjustments. Thus, centralized decisions may not 
adequately address all areas considered necessary 
by staff. 

One caveat is that anecdotal accounts of crisis 
management usually present sentiments of orga- 
nizational loyalty and the sense of camaraderie as 
heightened after a crisis. Thus, in the wake of an 
organizational crisis, when organizational loyalty 
is high, it may be possible to reframe directive 
changes as participative — making organizational 
members feel as if their acceptance of organiza- 
tional changes is representative of their support 
for a swift recovery period. During the recovery 
stage, an organization that typically has a culture 
of participative decision making is likely to return 
to that style of operation. 


Permanent Shifts Permanent shifts in organiza- 
tional structure result from crises that carry exten- 
sive damage: disasters and catastrophes. While 
there are multiple levels of crises, these two cate- 
gories are used to describe large-scale emergen- 
cies (Quarantelli 2006). A crisis is considered a 
disaster when it impacts not only an organization 
but the community or environment surrounding 
the organization. A catastrophe is a crisis that is 
qualitatively larger than a disaster with an impact 
that is deeper and more severe. When an organi- 
zation experiences either a disaster or a catastro- 
phe, the environmental context of the organization 
is deeply impacted, thus forcing shifts in the orga- 
nizational context as well. While these shifts are 
permanent, they usually are implemented over an 
extended period of time as the organization 
recovers from the crisis. 


Conclusion 


Crisis management is a process that requires 
leaders to strike the delicate balance between 
what is necessary to achieve organizational objec- 
tives and what is necessary to retain and organize 
employees throughout a period of crisis operations. 
The task of crisis management is further compli- 
cated by the increasing complexity of the techno- 
logical, personal, and managerial systems we find 
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throughout modern society. As the complexity of 
projects increases, the amount and type of potential 
crisis increases — be it general or organizational in 
nature. While there are multiple ways to view 
organizational structure, including any of the 
three systems of operation or other structural char- 
acteristics described above, each of these may be 
impacted by the threat or onset of a crisis. In order 
to enact a successful crisis response, organizational 
leaders must be attuned to how crisis can and does 
influence organizational structure. A strong orga- 
nizational response will be based around a solid 
foundation of structure that encompasses the 
strengths of a well-built crisis management system. 
Namely, they will have considered all levels of 
employee response and mitigation, not just the 
top-tier. They will have considered the complexity 
of the project and its formal dimensions, while also 
considering the informal dimensions of their struc- 
ture. When the crisis in question challenges their 
ability and resilience, they will lean on the informal 
dimensions of their culture to bolster the perfor- 
mance and ability of the organizational structure to 
respond as required. In the end, a more efficient 
structure will be created and recognized as a stra- 
tegic tool for the organization’s forward progress 
from any crisis event. 
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Synonyms 


E-government; Innovation; Interoperability; Stra- 
tegic management; Technology 


Definition 


Organizational technology is the sum total of 
man-made contrivances or developed processes 
that alter, refine, or create new goods and services 
delivered by organizations. It includes electronics, 
software, documents, new techniques, or any 
combination thereof used in the delivery of 
services. 


Organizational Technology 


Introduction 


Few would argue that technology has revolution- 
ized the world and has been a driving force for 
societal and organizational expansion. Organiza- 
tions, whether public, private, or nonprofit, pro- 
vide us with the essentials of life on a daily basis. 
Food, housing, security, health care, machinery, 
vehicles, fuels, clothing, and defense are all pro- 
duced by highly developed processes and all 
within organizations. No organization adopts 
technology in order to do less. Technology and 
specialized processes inform the hierarchy and 
workflow, create the product, form the image, 
manage the personnel, and sometimes become 
the organization themselves. 

In early recorded time it was the development 
of a counting apparatus or a way to communicate 
between remote outposts. Maybe it was a better 
way to store food or wealth. The printing press, 
telegraph, and telephone, now cell phones, 
opened new lines of communication. Cars, planes, 
and trains moved us into new territory. With 
advanced electronics came unraveling of DN- 
A. Truly wonderful advances fill us with the won- 
der of potential as we ask what lay in the years 
ahead. 

Scholarly literature about technology in orga- 
nizations predominates around information and 
communication technology, or, “ICT.” Com- 
monly known uses of technology in organizations 
also include database management, 
e-government, social media, and geographic 
information systems, or GIS, as well as more 
mundane uses like word processing and spread- 
sheet analysis. In addition there are other, lesser 
known applications such as frequency and bio- 
chemical applications, surveillance, and 
geoengineering. In today’s organization technol- 
ogy is ubiquitous and has shown to improve orga- 
nizational performance and promote efficiency 
and effectiveness and organizational learning. 
Yet, challenges are evident in its application: 
cost, implementation, support, and privacy are a 
few examples. 

The definition of technology is illustrative. The 
American Heritage Dictionary defines technol- 
ogy as “the application of science to industrial 
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and commercial objectives” or “the entire body 
of methods and materials used to achieve such 
objectives” (1991). Websters Dictionary, online, 
offers “the use of science in industry, engineering, 
etc., to invent useful things or to solve problems” 
and “a machine, piece of equipment, method, etc., 
that is created by technology.” A differentiation is 
thus made between what actual devices, machine 
to do work, and the adaptations organizations 
have made to solve problems. Technology is 
thus broader than hardware alone and must 
include soft, or adaptive, methods, those inti- 
mately specific methods and techniques devel- 
oped to suit some particular organizational 
purpose. How both hard and soft technologies 
operate within the organization and the impact 
they have on it and on society in turn is the subject 
of this chapter. 


Revolutions 


Computers 

The desktop computer is still the number one 
office machine, despite the advent of more mobile 
electronics. Nearly every modern organization 
uses some variety of desktop hardware primarily 
for purposes of document and data management 
(Center for Digital Government 2015). Mundane 
but essential, word processing and database soft- 
ware manage vast amounts of documentation 
needed by most organizations. The efficiency of 
the fastest typist pales in comparison to the power 
of document software. Letters, invoices, forms, 
and even business cards are all easily and profes- 
sionally produced within a few minutes. Spread- 
sheet software employs embedded formulas to 
extract meaningful information from reams of 
data saving weeks and months of hand calcula- 
tions and with better accuracy. We can now tele- 
work from home. Database management for large 
public and private entities operate license sys- 
tems, benefit applications, school records, public 
program data, building permits, taxes, personnel 
data, volunteer lists, profit and loss statements, 
budget data, and meeting minutes, all stored in 
huge electronic caches accessible in seconds with 
a click of the fingers. Local area networks (LAN) 
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enable organizations to operate a private intranet, 
and enterprise resource management technology 
runs multinational organizations, public and pri- 
vate alike. Data once stored on paper in filing 
cabinets is now magnetized bits of charge on 
vinyl or stored somewhere in “the cloud” 
(Mergel and Bretschneider 2013). The power of 
computers and the cloud has also brought “Big 
Data,” or, the broad and deep collections of public 
information that allow us to see a larger picture 
and compare performance of public programs. 
Big Data’s advances inform policy maker’s ability 
to analyze and disseminate this information 
and are transforming the policy process 
(Lavertu 2015). 

Communications are also a major use of desk- 
top and mobile computing devices. Face-to-face 
or phone conversations are replaced by email to 
those in the office next door or across the 
globe — the messages arrive at about the same 
time. For better or worse, we send office docu- 
ments and quarterly reports alongside pictures of 
our pets and our children’s weddings. There is 
virtually nothing that cannot be emailed across 
the world from one organization to another. 
Email has truly revolutionized the way organiza- 
tions communicate. The same might be said for 
cell phones (mini-computers in and of them- 
selves), Skype, texting, and voice over internet 
protocol (VOIP) calling that operate alongside a 
seemingly anachronistic yet persistent landline 
phone. Saving travel time and money, Skype is a 
virtual conference room, bringing organizations 
half a world away together in real time. 


The Internet 
There are few words to describe the full nature of 
organizational changes wrought by the Internet, 
but one may suspect that, in the 1950s when 
ENIAC was created and again in 1969 when 
“ARPANET” was created, few understood their 
true meaning. Designed as a way for scientists and 
the war planners to conduct research and to 
securely communicate, these tools were too pow- 
erful to be kept under wraps (Cortada 2014). 

For governments and nonprofits, the Internet 
represents a vast opportunity but also challenges. 
Nonprofit organizations are the latest adopters: 
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Organizational Technology, Table 1 Technology uses 
in US federal, state, and municipal governments 


Municipal State Federal 

Service delivery | E-government Information 
education and management 
payment 

Social media Customer Surveys about 

and blogs service and website 
feedback 

E-government— | Consumer Public education 

payments protection and awareness 

Homeland Telecom Intelligence and 

security regulation — analysis 
cable, phone 

Information Telemarketing Inter-agency 

sharing regulation communication 

Public safety Electronic Procurement 
commerce 

Emergency Homeland 

management security 

Public Emergency 

education management 


Source: The Center for Digital Government. www. 
govtech.com 


98% of charitable organizations are networked 
for office processes, grant searches, a hunt for 
competitors and strategies, and basic information 
(Hacker and Saxton 2007). The Internet is now 
nonprofits’ primary marketing tool through the 
use of social media that has increased their ability 
to attract donations and volunteers and to generate 
awareness of their mission. The virtual has 
replaced the actual in much of the nonprofit 
world, and this office is always open to potential 
clients. Internet use in nonprofits increases when 
the leaders support it, an implementation plan and 
funding exist, and there is no ambiguity about its 
purpose (Hacker and Saxton 2007). 

Government offices use the Internet in myriad 
ways as shown in Table 1. 


Social Media 

Social media plays a part in most of the above- 
listed uses as it blends user access with public 
service. It is an evolution of the technology revo- 
lution. Based on Web 2.0 architecture, social 
media systems provide for user generated content 
to be shared across all those on the platform. 
Social media is more than a communication 
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channel; it is an interactive tool through which 
exchange occurs. Whether that marketer is in a 
private business, an animal rights organization, 
or a government agency, social media is a 
low-cost office space, open 24/7/365 with low 
maintenance and no health insurance (Mergel 
and Bretschneider 2013). For both nonprofits 
and government, social media and e-government 
initiatives bring awareness, education of one’s 
organization, and public goodwill and have dra- 
matically changed the way organizations operate 
(Leonardi et al. 2013). 


E-Government 

All US federal, state, and most local governments 
maintain a website through which citizens interact 
with government whether on a social media plat- 
form or individually. Governments are leveraging 
their e-government platforms to promote economic 
growth and interoperability between agencies and 
programs. Seventy percent of state governments 
use social media to engage the public (Center for 
Digital Government 2015). Governments can spot- 
light favored programs; call attention to community 
issues; collect taxes, utility bills, and fines; manage 
job platforms; and receive bids for government 
contracts (Landsbergen and Wolken 2001). The 
public feels it is important for government to pro- 
vide this information (Pew Foundation 2009) and is 
more positively disposed toward government for 
doing so (Dawes 2008). A survey by the Pew 
Research Foundation found that 61% of the Amer- 
ican public has used a government website in some 
way: to access forms (41%), find policy informa- 
tion (48%), renew a license or vehicle registration 
(33%), apply for a government job (19%), or pay a 
fine (15%) (Smith 2010). In turn, governments 
accumulate data on public use and use that data to 
improve public programs (Li and Feeny 2014). 

In a survey by the Center for Digital Govern- 
ment, government leaders at all three levels stated 
their continued focus will include cybersecurity, 
transparency and open data, mobile applications, 
advancing their e-government portals, and cloud 
computing (2015). Sixty-nine percent of municipal 
governments are engaged in geospatial mapping 
(GIS) to assist with land-use planning and law 
enforcement. CompStat and CityStat are two 
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examples of how local governments (New York 
and Baltimore, MD) make use of Big Data and 
GIS systems to make zoning and community polic- 
ing more effective. Local governments are also 
employing the Internet and database systems for 
benchmarking, managing personnel, processing 
transactions, and sharing information with other 
governments. Suffice it to say that state legislatures 
are working on the policy aspects of technology 
implications and the legal forums are in their 
infancy of building case law (Dawes 2008). 


Important but Unconsidered 
Applications 


Global Grid and Military Systems 

As of 2016, the US Department of Defense 
(DOD) and allied partners are creating perhaps 
the “next big thing” in computer networking 
with their Global Information Grid (GIG) project. 
The GIG will integrate computer networks across 
thousands of processes and servers around the 
world, and, while it is too soon to project the 
future of this amazing task, like the ENIAC and 
ARPANET before it, it is safe to assert that major 
changes in information sharing across organiza- 
tional sectors will occur (National Security 
Agency 2015). For now, military organizations 
must make dramatic changes to their culture, 
strategy, and operations through use of this infor- 
mation architecture that is changing unit interop- 
erability, deployments, and command and control 
hierarchies. Today’s military organizations run on 
and survive via high-quality, well-managed 
technology. Satellites, encrypted radio communi- 
cations, lasers, drones, robotics, and now 
wartighter physiological sensing have revolution- 
ized the way conflicts, large or small, are 
conducted, and, eventually, all of this information 
and capacity will be embedded in the GIG. Much 
of it has already spread to state and local govern- 
ments. Police forces now use drones and multiple 
surveillance tools, cities use robots in sewers, and 
most use encrypted communications. While it 
may seem inappropriate to include same here, it 
should be realized that much of the technology in 
use by governments today for peaceful purposes 
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came out of military development from public 
agencies like the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, DARPA. 


Surveillance 

Surveillance hardware and software is now in use 
by every large nation state and city. Communica- 
tion satellites surveil the globe’s emails, conver- 
sation, text messages, and web searches nearly in 
constant collection of bulk data. Privacy concerns 
aside, advanced photography can put an eye any- 
where one wants it, and municipal governments 
worldwide have made the electronic photography 
industry rich. Millions of cameras dot light poles 
in every major city and together with GIS map- 
ping have caused law enforcement to remodel its 
operations (Urban Institute 2011). Bulk data 
informs our security agencies and allows business 
to market potential customers but raises questions 
about privacy and security. 


Applied Biophysical Concepts 

Organizational literature focuses on ICT, but the 
government’s role in promoting other technolo- 
gies has changed and will change society’s public 
and private organizations in huge ways that must 
be considered for any review of organizational 
technology. It is often the case that inventions 
and developments come from or are chiefly pro- 
moted by the public realm and are then transferred 
to the private sector. A few will be discussed here. 


DNA Sequencing 

In 2000, the US government promoted a race to 
sequence the human genome and created a program 
to begin the effort. Taking up this huge technolog- 
ical challenge, private venture capitalist, Craig Ven- 
ter, beat the government agency created for this 
purpose and, by 2003, sequenced the entire 
human genome. Now, the war over the rights to 
DNA is fought in government regulatory, scientific, 
and judicial forums, but the knowledge that has 
come from unraveling our DNA has revolutionized 
disease research, medical care, and law enforce- 
ment. The government’s initiative and the private 
sector’s success formed a new partnership that 
resulted in one of man’s greatest achievements 
whose ramifications are not yet fully known. 
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Biometrics 

Biometrics represents a revolution in identity 
management. Nearly all driver’s licenses, many 
credit cards, and organization badges are encoded 
with personal unique identifiers whether a finger- 
print, an iris scan, a DNA sequence, a blood type, 
or some combination thereof. Every individual 
possesses their own, unique, intimate markers, 
and biometrics are becoming the identity manage- 
ment tool of choice by a wide range of govern- 
ments (Electronic Frontier Foundation 2015). 
Data stored in the huge databases described 
above may in turn become “Big Data,” able to 
be exploited for a myriad of uses. 


Frequency 

Three frequency developments are changing the 
way public administration works. Closely related 
to the biometric identity movement is a frequency 
tool known as radio-frequency identification or 
“RFID.” RFID was developed in World War II 
and used to track movement of materials. RFID is 
now commonplace in industry and governments in 
identification cards for access control, parking tags, 
driver’s licenses, shipment tracking, and many 
other uses (Neuby and Rudin 2008). Smart electric 
meters replace existing dial meters and remotely 
send electric usage data to distant utilities, many of 
which are government operated (Energy Indepen- 
dence and Security Act of 2007). Control centers 
will be able to reroute electricity from where it is 
not used to where it is needed. Soon, a network of 
frequency-enabled appliances, termed the “Internet 
of Things,” will combine data on home appliance 
use with smart meter technology to allow remote 
control and efficient utilization of electricity. The 
power industry and governments will be chal- 
lenged to manage and regulate it well. 


Conclusion 


Scholars have shown that organizations that adopt 
technology learn and mature but those that do, 
learn at an uneven pace. In other words, not 
every organization that brings database manage- 
ment or a new website is going to learn equally or 
in the same ways. It can bring efficiency and 
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effective outcomes but those depend on the man- 
agement and policies set forth for its use (Heintze 
and Brettschneider 2000). Organizations often 
adopt technology without a clear goal or a policy 
in place (Mergel and Bretschneider 2013). The 
technology itself becomes the goal. Without 
proper management, policies, and support, tech- 
nology can reduce efficiency and effectiveness 
like a millstone holding the organization back. 
While many see technology as a panacea, we 
should consider that it does not alter hierarchy 
and management style nor decrease red tape 
unless the organization has a long history with a 
particular technology (Luna-Reyes and 
Gil-Garcia 2014; Pandey and Bretschneider 
2013). In those rare cases, the organization has 
learned how to manage. 

Having technology requires skilled manage- 
ment and support as well as upgrades to hardware 
and software. Organizations often lack the requi- 
site staff and budget fluidity to keep up with new 
developments. An element of “keeping up with 
the Joneses” is in place where if one organization 
has certain capacities, all the organizations around 
it have to have the same abilities. If the private 
hospital has a PET scanner, the public hospital 
will need one too. Savvy salesmen can promote 
larger, more advanced purchases than are often 
warranted, and at other times, technology may 
be bought because it is the end of the fiscal year 
and the money is used for technology purchases. 
Better to use than lose it. 

The public expects organizations, whether 
public, nonprofit, or private, to have the latest 
technology by which to deliver services. As 
more governments engage the public through 
e-government portals, more data is accessible 
and thus at risk. Serious cybersecurity breaches 
have occurred in the US federal government in the 
Department of Defense and the Office of Person- 
nel Management and lesser events in state and 
local venues. As mobile applications spread 
throughout the country, security of organization 
data will be an even bigger concern. Nonprofits 
are less worried because of the salience of their 
databases. Few hackers are interested in lists of 
donors or volunteers, but this does not mean non- 
profits can let their guard down. 
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Technology creates a market for itself. Once 
purchased, whether that be computer networks, 
servers, industrial equipment, or heart monitors, 
devices wear out requiring continual upgrades and 
maintenance. In tight budgets every dollar spent 
on technology is money not spent on other needs. 
Technology needs challenge all budgets and glob- 
alization further promotes the “must have” men- 
tality: organizations cannot afford to be left in the 
dark with global clients. Technology is one of the 
biggest, and growing, sectors in public budgets 
today, and there is no end in sight as new advances 
enter the market. 

We love our phones, computers, scanner/ 
copiers, and the like, and our agencies run well 
in established routines, but when systems go 
down, chaos erupts in nearly every agency and 
little work is done. “The system is down” has 
become a euphemism to denote that no work 
will be done as the organization is dependent on 
machines that, like all other machines, sometimes 
fail. When this happens, organizations most often 
move toward the client, bending the rules or pro- 
cesses to deliver service (Tummers and Rocco 
2015). Technology can limit organizations to the 
boundaries of its durability. 

Machines can now do what the hand, eye, and 
mind once did in different ways and beg a ques- 
tion on which there is scant research. How does 
technology impact human growth patterns that 
come from working with others in organizations? 
Are we are less able to engage personally with 
those at work? It is said that computer systems 
save energy, paper, and therefore the environment 
and that using technology is “green.” Yet having 
instant printing at one’s fingertips would seem to 
promote use of more paper and power than if one 
was forced to retype a document. 

Last but certainly not least is the issue of pri- 
vacy about which there are as many questions as 
answers. If data is Internet accessible, it is at risk. 
A few large and hundreds of small breaches have 
thrown large masses of personal information to 
the wind. Security seems to require that our infor- 
mation be collected but what happens to it after 
that? Who has control and how is our data used? 
With the recent revelations about how our national 
security agencies collect and use data, Fourth and 
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Fifth Amendment issues are raised. There are no 
answers to satisfy all, and it is apparent that more 
data is being collected now than ever before. Big 
Brother concerns are legitimate as organizations 
move more and more of our work and private lives 
into bits and bytes. 

Many other technologies and adaptations are 
worthy of discussion here if time and space per- 
mitted. One thing is for sure — technology has 
revolutionized the way our organizations work 
and will continue to do so in the future and pose 
many as yet unseen challenges in the years ahead. 
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Synonyms 
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Organizational Turnover 
Definition 


Organizational Turnover refers to the process of 
employees leaving their job or organization of 
employment within the context of human 
resources. 


Introduction 


Attracting, developing, and maintaining an effec- 
tive workforce remain a challenge for all organiza- 
tions and appear to be a management goal that 
remains elusive, especially when organizational 
turnover is not properly managed. The fact is that 
employees leave their job or organization 
of employment voluntarily or involuntarily, 
resulting in the turnover issue. Employees may 
seek career advancement and promotion elsewhere, 
and competitors and the wider job market may offer 
many attractive job alternatives. Organizations may 
replace low performers and economic factors may 
require downsizing resulting in job losses and 
lay-offs. Generally, therefore, voluntary turnover 
is attributed to the decision of the employee to 
seek alternative employment, while involuntary 
turnover is attributed to the employer’s decision to 
terminate employees and to uncontrollable factors 
such as economic downturns. 

Turnover, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
occurs in all organizations regardless of sector. 
Yes, the very nature and structure of public sector 
employment has become known for security of 
tenure with rewards and promotions linked to 
tenure and less involuntary turnover. At the same 
time, this sector has become known for more 
voluntary turnover especially in key or pivotal 
roles within developing economies. Yes, organi- 
zations may be pleased if the employees it labels 
as poor or average performers voluntarily quit yet 
disappointed if its high performing, potential stars 
leave. It is also true that low turnover can encour- 
age creative stagnation and fresh thinking can be 
compromised. Generally though low turnover is 
seen as unproblematic, high voluntary turnover is 
deemed as costly and dysfunctional. 

There is little dispute that the costs associated 
with voluntary turnover can be quite high 
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regardless of the state of any economy. The total 
cost of voluntary turnover, including employees’ 
reduced or lack of effort on the job and absentee- 
ism prior to actual turnover, the disruption of the 
social and communication structures of 
employees who stay, the decrease in the cohesion 
and commitment among members of the work- 
force who may choose to stay, as well as the cost 
of hiring, training, developing, and retaining new 
recruits can amount to anywhere about and 
upwards of one-fifth of any company’s annual 
pretax income on a rough estimate. The direct 
and indirect costs associated with this organiza- 
tional issue can indeed be far reaching and can 
even be higher given that many indirect costs 
associated with turnover are not easily quantifi- 
able. Voluntary turnover is also one of the most 
important criteria for evaluating and assessing 
organizational processes in public sector entities, 
such as employee recruitment/selection, which 
can impact service delivery as well. The public 
sector is the right hand of government in deliver- 
ing services to the public. High turnover is there- 
fore seen as an indicator of inefficient and 
ineffective organizational processes, which can 
reduce service quality and negatively impact the 
delivery of services within the public sector. 
Since public administrations invest heavily in 
their employees and organizational processes, 
managers at all costs should attempt to minimize 
turnover. In order to address this issue of high 
turnover, it becomes important to answer the 
question: “Why do employees voluntarily leave 
their job and/or organization; what factors prompt 
the decision of employees to move on and how 
can managers address this issue”? If managers are 
to address voluntary turnover, it becomes imper- 
ative to first understand why employees leave. 


Perspectives on Organizational 
Turnover 


For at least six decades, researchers have theo- 
rized about and empirically examined voluntary 
turnover to help management practitioners under- 
stand why their employees may take the decision 
to leave. Most of the early turnover models grew 
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from the pioneering work of March and Simon 
(1958), which suggests that if employees are dis- 
satisfied with their current job situation, they 
search for job alternatives, compare the alterna- 
tives to their job, and leave if any alternative is 
deemed better than their job. Steeped in this 
pioneering perspective of March and Simon 
(1958), the attitudinal models of turnover 
emerged. These models focused on employee atti- 
tudes, job satisfaction and organizational commit- 
ment, as precursors to voluntary turnover. These 
attitudinal models argued that if employees are not 
satisfied with their job and if they are not commit- 
ted to their organization of employment, man- 
agers should expect employees to leave (Mobley 
1977). Further research on these employee atti- 
tudes suggest that satisfaction and commitment 
are shaped by many factors (Price and Mueller 
1981) including perceived organizational support, 
perceptions of justice and employee burnout/ 
stress, pay, social integration, communication, 
centralization, training, opportunities for promo- 
tion, and professionalism and that these attitudes 
combine with successful job searches to nega- 
tively predict voluntary turnover. These ideas 
summarize the attitudinal perspective on turnover. 

A second perspective on voluntary turnover 
focused on nonwork factors. These models, 
known as the spill-over model of turnover, were 
based on the premise that family attachments, 
conflict between work and family roles, and non- 
work commitments can explain why employees 
may leave their job or organization much more 
than employee attitudes. 

Coinciding with the spill-over model was the 
organizational-factors model, which argue that 
organizational factors also shape voluntary turn- 
over. Organizational inducements for employees 
to stay can derive from many factors such as 
working on projects and working in groups or 
teams, which increases the attachment that they 
feel to their job. 

Newer perspectives explaining voluntary turn- 
over focused on the decision to leave, outlining 
the different paths employees take as they choose 
to exit or leave their job known as the Unfolding 
Model of Voluntary Turnover (Lee and Mitchell 
1994). This perspective suggests that employees 
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make the decision to leave their job over a period 
of time and that even if employees are satisfied, 
committed, and choose not to engage in job 
searches, they may still leave due to shocks, jar- 
ring or precipitating events, rather than negative 
attitudes. This perspective therefore draws atten- 
tion to the decisional aspect of voluntary turnover. 

The most recent perspective on why 
employees voluntarily leave is Job Embeddedness 
theory (Mitchell et al. 2001). This perspective 
examined the issue of voluntary turnover by pro- 
viding answers to the opposite question of why do 
employees stay? It suggests that there are 
on-the-job and off-the-job factors which deter- 
mine how well employees fit with their jobs, the 
extent to which they develop linkages in their 
organization and the benefits they accumulate 
(termed sacrifices, if forfeited by leaving) over 
time. If employees fit well, if they develop strong 
linkages/relationships, and if they have to sacri- 
fice a lot by leaving their organization and com- 
munity, employees stay. 

In summary, there are five broad perspectives 
that attempt to shed light on the question of why 
employees voluntarily leave their jobs/organiza- 
tions of employment. Indeed, the issue of volun- 
tary turnover has been and continues to be 
problematic, costly, and dysfunctional for public 
administrations. Turnover cuts at the heart of 
the organization since it has to do with human 
assets, the employees. For years, researchers and 
practitioners searched for answers to manage vol- 
untary turnover and continue to do so in the hope 
of finding answers that offer a more holistic 
approach. 


Analysis: Managing Organizational 
Turnover 


Suggestions on how to best manage organiza- 
tional turnover stem from the five perspectives 
aforementioned, which each assume that in order 
to manage the turnover issue administrators must 
identify the underlying causes of turnover. 

First, the attitudinal models suggest that the 
employees are at the heart of the organization, a 
tenet central to the practice of human resource 
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management. Since these models focus on 
employee attitudes of satisfaction and commit- 
ment as precursors to turnover, attempts to man- 
age turnover should focus on enhancing job 
satisfaction and organizational commitment. 
Indeed, from these models, it is deduced that if 
organizations focus their efforts on keeping their 
employees satisfied and committed, they are 
expected to stay. They will not be motivated to 
search for job alternatives regardless of the state of 
the job market and will not leave their organiza- 
tion of employment. How logical is this argu- 
ment? Yes, employees are at the heart of 
organizations and their attitudes are important. 
This point underlies human resource manage- 
ment. However, employee attitudes alone cannot 
predict voluntary turnover and managing those 
attitudes cannot guarantee that employees will 
stay. Employee attitudes account for as little 
as 5% of the variance in voluntary turnover 
(Griffeth et al. 2000) and when job markets offer 
attractive job alternatives as developing markets 
do, employees leave public sector jobs even if 
they are satisfied and committed (Carsten and 
Spector 1987). In many developing growing 
economies across the globe, there is the recent 
trend of employees moving from the public sector 
to private sector jobs coincident with economic 
development. The attitudinal models of turnover 
therefore offer some propositions for managing 
turnover focused on the employees, but alone, 
boosting employee attitudes may be insufficient 
to deal with the turnover issue. 

Second, the spill-over model suggests that 
there are factors which may be outside of the 
organization or off-the-job that can impact on the 
decision of employees to leave. This perspective 
therefore implies that managers should focus on 
work-life balance policies to address voluntary 
turnover. Work-life balance policies have 
emerged within fairly recent times as a contempo- 
rary trend in the practice of human resource man- 
agement. These policies recognize that the lives of 
employees are often imbalanced with little time or 
energy for other activities at home and hence 
provide time for leisure, community, and citizen- 
ship activities. Yes, work pressures and job atti- 
tudes spill-over to impact nonwork activities and 
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commitments and similarly nonwork activities 
like family responsibilities can spill-over to 
impact work activities. It has also been suggested 
that nonwork commitments were better predictors 
of leaving an organization than some employee 
attitudes and hence offers a comparatively stron- 
ger approach for dealing with organizational 
turnover. 

Third, the organizational-factors model sug- 
gests that focus should be placed on factors within 
the organization that can shape the decision of 
employees to voluntarily turnover and not 
employee attitudes. To manage the turnover 
issue, managers should therefore work on struc- 
tures and creating a work environment that build 
attachment between the employee and his or her 
organization. For example, using teams, groups, 
and project work can encourage employees to 
work together and induce attachments to their 
jobs and organizations. In many public sector 
organizations, the working environment is char- 
acterized as bureaucratic and the conservative 
style of management emphasizes routine rather 
than collaboration. Management attitudes incline 
towards holding on to power and hence towards 
dictating orders rather than participation, team- 
work, and group work. These characteristics 
make it difficult to encourage the development 
of inducements for employees to stay. In recent 
time, there have been some attempts to encourage 
teamwork and project work within public sector 
organizations in developing economies although 
to a limited extent. The bureaucratic work struc- 
tures still predominate, thereby making the 
organizational-factors model of limited value in 
managing turnover in this sector. 

Fourth, the unfolding model of turnover exam- 
ines the decisional aspect of voluntary turnover 
and the different ways in which employees leave. 
To manage voluntary turnover, this perspective 
implies that focus must be placed on understand- 
ing the factors which precipitate shocks since 
there are precipitating events that shake 
employees or jolt them into the decision to leave, 
regardless of their satisfaction, commitment, and 
job search. However, the content of shocks pre- 
cipitating the decision-making process of 
employees to leave their organization are less 
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explored, although there have been suggestions 
that some turnover happens quickly, some hap- 
pens more slowly, people leave organizations in 
different ways, and that shocks can occur fre- 
quently off-the-job as well. Managers are there- 
fore provided with some clues as to the decision of 
employees to leave which may be unrelated to 
their attitudes and their job searches through this 
perspective. 

Fifth, the job embeddedness model suggests 
that on-the-job and off-the-job fit, links, and 
sacrifices enmesh employees and keep them 
attached to their organization. To manage volun- 
tary turnover, this perspective suggests that man- 
agers should focus on selecting employees that 
fit well with the goals and values of the organi- 
zation. They should also provide a work context 
within the organization that encourages social 
networks and relationship building and promote 
the development of linkages with others in the 
organization. As the fit between the employee 
and their organization of employment increases 
and the linkages they develop are strengthened 
within their organization, they would perceive it 
as too costly a sacrifice to leave. In these ways, 
employee turnover can be managed and 
employees are expected to stay with their orga- 
nization. Further, if employee fit well within 
their community and develop strong ties there, 
they should be further motivated to stay in their 
organization of employment since moving or 
leaving becomes a sacrifice they will not be 
willing to make. This proposition for managing 
voluntary turnover has been widely supported 
within the existing body of turnover research 
and empirical studies as fit, links, and sacrifices 
have been found to offer valid explanations for 
why employees stay. Mitchell et al. (2001) pro- 
vided initial empirical support for job 
embeddedness as a strong negative predictor of 
voluntary turnover intentions and subsequent 
actual turnover. Since then, empirical studies 
across the United States and more recently in 
India and the Caribbean offered strong support 
for embeddedness as a mechanism for 
addressing voluntary turnover. In fact, job 
embeddedness indisputably was found to offer 
considerations for the management of turnover 
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that significantly addressed the issue beyond all 
other existing turnover models. Embeddedness 
assessed new and meaningful variance in turn- 
over in excess of that predicted by the major 
variables included in almost all the major models 
of turnover. This finding puts embeddedness and 
the idea of enhancing increasing fit, links, and 
sacrifices to reduce turnover as one of the most 
valid perspectives for understanding and manag- 
ing this turnover issue. 

In addition to the ideas espoused through the 
attitudinal model, the spill-over model, the 
organizational-factors model, the unfolding 
model, and the job embeddedness model, contem- 
porary ideas have emerged surrounding employee 
empowerment and employee engagement as key 
motivational strategies that can be used success- 
fully to manage voluntary turnover. 

The empowerment of employees could help to 
keep them motivated to stay with their organiza- 
tion. When employees are empowered, managers 
delegate more decisions to their subordinates, 
employees have increased responsibility and 
managers act like coaches. This empowerment 
acts as a mechanism to provide employees with 
opportunities to take control of their performance 
and motivates them to stay. However, employee 
empowerment has been shown to be a better moti- 
vator of keeping employees with their organiza- 
tion within the private sector where empowerment 
initiatives are comparatively stronger compared to 
the hierarchical control structure typical of most 
public sector organizations. Further, not all 
employees respond positively to empowerment. 
Some employees are motivated to stay with orga- 
nizations where control is exercised and directions 
are provided; that is, where they are less 
empowered. 

Employees who are engaged in their organi- 
zation are more dedicated, are absorbed in their 
job, and are invigorated by their work. Dedica- 
tion describes an employee’s sense of enthusi- 
asm, inspiration, and pride in relation to their job; 
absorption describes the state of being fully con- 
centrated and deeply engrossed in one’s work 
and; vigor describes an employee’s energy 
level, their mental resilience while working, 
their willingness to invest effort in their work, 
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and their persistence in the face of difficulties. 
Employees who are engaged are more likely to 
be invested in their jobs and hence are less likely 
to voluntarily leave their organization of employ- 
ment. Most of the suggestions on employee 
engagement and its relationship to organizational 
outcomes such as voluntary turnover, however, 
come from the practitioner literature and consult- 
ing firms with a dearth of research within the 
academic literature. Much more research must 
be done to provide empirical support for the 
suggested relationship between engagement and 
voluntary turnover within the public sector in 
particular. 


Conclusions 


Researchers have long been interested in the issue 
of organizational turnover as evidenced by the 
plethora of studies, which have attempted over 
the years to shed light on this issue. Within the 
public sector, it is widely argued that its very 
structure supports the notion of job security 
(Swailes and Al Fahdi 2011). As such, the con- 
tention exists that organizational turnover may not 
be an issue of concern for public sector 
employees. Notably, though, at the highest orga- 
nizational levels, voluntary turnover in particular 
has emerged as a costly issue of concern for public 
sector executives worldwide. In this context, the 
management of voluntary turnover becomes 
important. 

Over the past few decades, researchers have 
focused on developing answers to the question of 
why employees’ voluntarily leave their organiza- 
tion of employment where they enjoy security of 
tenure. Indeed, voluntary turnover must be 
addressed if managers are to be in a position to 
retain employees in their organization and to 
enhance their competitiveness in this world of 
globalization. Managers must understand that 
employees in their organizations should be treated 
as assets of the organization and that keeping 
talented employees that add value is important 
for their very existence. 

All perspectives that emerged over time to 
develop answers on voluntary turnover each 
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recognized that managers should examine the 
sources of employee turnover and to manage this 
issue based on the sources. The earlier approaches 
which focused on employee attitudes (job satis- 
faction, organizational commitment) and job 
searches/the availability of job alternatives have 
been shown to be significant predictors of why 
employees may voluntarily leave their organiza- 
tion, but weak predictors at that. The spill-over 
and organizational-factors models provided com- 
paratively stronger approaches for managing turn- 
over citing that both off-the-job and on-the-job 
factors are important in the management of turn- 
over. The unfolding model of voluntary turnover 
showed that employees can still leave regardless 
of their satisfaction, commitment, and job 
searches due to shocks over time. This model 
brought to the fore the shortcomings of the clas- 
sical attitudinal models of voluntary turnover. The 
job embeddedness approach combined with the 
contemporary ideas of employee empowerment 
and employee engagement together provided the 
most compelling suggestions for managing vol- 
untary turnover till date, compared to all other 
models by actually specifying on-the-job and 
off-the-job components and dimensions (fit, 
links, and sacrifices) that tie employees to their 
organization, thereby reducing voluntary 
turnover. 

Yes, the effective management of turnover 
has long been a crucial issue for organizations. 
Yes, many approaches have been proposed and 
used with varying degrees of effectiveness in 
explaining voluntary turnover and its manage- 
ment as discussed here. However, it is expected 
that for an issue that had held the interest of 
researchers and practitioners for decades, the 
search will continue building on the existing 
approaches and perspectives to provide even 
more answers to understand organizational 
turnover and to support its management. 
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Synonyms 


Core Values; Organizational beliefs; Organiza- 
tional ethics 


Definition 


Organizational values are guiding principles or 
ideas in any organization shaping both internal 
practices and relationships with external stake- 
holders. These principles or ideas might be 
explicit as in a mission statement or implicit as 
enacted in day-to-day practices. 


Introduction 


The purpose of this entry is to provide an over- 
view of organizational values by exploring the 
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question “What does it mean to say that an orga- 
nization has values?” In so doing, it addresses the 
status of organizations as moral agents — that is 
whether or not it is appropriate to speak of orga- 
nizational values at all — by surveying applicable 
US Supreme Court cases and recent theoretical 
work. Next, several common perspectives on the 
meaning of values in an organizational context are 
presented, and a discussion of how organizational 
values are manifested by explicit espousals and 
embedded in the enactment of organizational pol- 
icies and procedures follows. In attempting to 
present a concise overview of the voluminous 
literature on organizational values, some aspects 
of the topic are, no doubt, overlooked or given 
scant attention. Hopefully, what readers might 
find lacking in detail is adequately compensated 
for by the scope of the entry and that it serves not 
only as a helpful introduction to organizational 
values but also as a springboard for future 
research. 


What Does It Mean to Say That 
Organizations Have Values? 


It seems reasonable to claim that individuals have 
values, such as the ethical values, political values, 
and aesthetic values, present in making decisions 
about how to treat people, how to vote, or what 
sorts of music or art one enjoys. But, conventional 
wisdom has long held, organizations are merely 
groups of people, and whatever values are present 
belong to those individuals. Yet, in 1993, Fortune 
magazine reported that over half of all companies 
in the USA had statements of corporate values. 
One reason that values are often understood as 
something possessed by individuals and not orga- 
nizations is that the term “value” is often under- 
stood as designating “moral values.” And moral 
values are often thought of as something individ- 
uals have and that they adhere to more or less well. 
Another reason that values are often thought of as 
belonging to individuals is that individuals are 
considered moral agents, capable of being morally 
responsible and deserving moral praise or blame. 
Individuals are typically thought of as being caus- 
ally and morally responsible only insofar as they 
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are capable of free reasoning, deciding, and act- 
ing. These ideas are perhaps most famously artic- 
ulated by Aristotle, Kant, and Mill, each of which 
maintains that the possibility of being morally 
responsible rests on the capacities to reason and 
to act autonomously (or voluntarily). Similarly, 
Max Weber argued that groups cannot think or 
form the intentions necessary to be moral agents. 
These theoretical and commonsense views that 
groups are not moral agents (and hence not 
possessing or enacting moral values) are chal- 
lenged by a history of Supreme Court cases in 
the USA and recent theoretical work on organiza- 
tions as moral agents. 

In the context of US constitutional law, rights 
of persons as outlined in the Constitution are 
fundamental, and of special importance are those 
outlined in the Bill of Rights and other constitu- 
tional amendments. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the court has found that the 
Ist, 4th, 5th, and 14th amendments apply to cor- 
porations as citizens and as persons. Corporations 
take many forms, for-profit and nonprofit, private 
or public, and local and multinational. Considered 
as a person, corporations are moral actors, capable 
of doing good or ill, and reasonably understood as 
both possessing and enacting values. 

In 1809, the Supreme Court issued a ruling in 
The Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston Rail- 
road Company, Plaintiffs in Error, v. Thomas 
W. Letson, Defendant, 43 US, 497, on the ques- 
tions of whether corporations could be sued or 
otherwise held accountable by the courts and if 
so which courts would have jurisdiction. The 
court ruled that a corporation is a legal citizen of 
the state in which it is incorporated. The notion of 
corporations as citizens was later expanded to the 
idea that corporations are persons in Santa Clara 
County v. Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
1886, 118 US, 294. Beginning in 1897, the 
Supreme Court would site Santa Clara as 
establishing that the 14th Amendment applied to 
corporations. 

The twentieth century saw the court further 
expand the understanding of corporations as per- 
sons. In Hale v. Henkel, 1906, the court ruled that 
the Fourth Amendment of the US Constitution 
protects corporations against unreasonable 
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searches and seizures. Going further in Russian 
Volunteer Fleet v. United States, 1931, the court 
ruled that the Fifth Amendment protects foreign, 
as well as domestic, corporations against unlawful 
government seizures. 

More recently, in a pair of rulings, the court 
found that corporations have religious rights and 
rights to protected political speech. In 2010, the 
court ruled in a case challenging a controversial 
law regulating money spent on political advertis- 
ing. In Citizens United v. FEC, the court found 
that the state may not legally restrict corporate 
spending on political speech. And, in 2014, ruling 
in Burwell v. Hobby Lobby, the majority decision 
argued that certain for-profit corporations count as 
persons under the Religious Freedom Restoration 
Act (1993) and granted closely held for-profit 
corporations an exemption from laws that violate 
the religious beliefs and values of shareholders. 

The history of court rulings in the USA has 
been one of expanding the ways that corporations 
are considered legal actors or agents. This has 
meant both expanding notions of liability and 
responsibility and also expanding notions of 
rights. Recent theoretical work takes a slightly 
different approach. Instead of reifying corporate 
personhood, scholars sought to establish organi- 
zations as moral agents by articulating the rela- 
tionships between the organization and its 
members. 

Philosopher Joel Feinberg (1968) published a 
taxonomy of collective responsibility that iden- 
tifies four different forms of the relationship 
between members and organizations and is an 
important step in developing a view of organiza- 
tions as agents. The two axes of his account are 
(1) whether all members share the same fault and 
(2) whether members contribute to harm at the 
same, or different, levels. First, a group might be 
held morally responsible if some, but not all of its 
members are. This might be the case in situations 
where there is significant group solidarity and in 
which goods and harms are understood as collec- 
tive. For example, a team in a competition could 
be penalized for the actions of one or more, but not 
all, members. Second, a group might be responsi- 
ble if all members carry either contributory or 
noncontributory fault. This category draws on 
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notions of character and moral luck. Imagine a 
group of friends all participating in a celebratory 
night of drinking before then each driving an 
individual vehicle. All participants are liable for 
faulty character, even if only one, or some, suffers 
the bad luck of causing harm. Third, a group 
might be responsible if all members bear contrib- 
utory fault. This category covers many sorts of 
groups that fall short of the highly formal levels of 
organization found in corporations and in which 
responsibility might be apportioned based on 
levels of contribution. Consider global climate 
change. All residents in industrialized countries 
(and beyond) are contributing, and the fault plau- 
sibly rests both with the society (at the group 
level) and the individuals that comprise the soci- 
eties. Fourth, groups can be responsible in cases of 
collective nondistributory fault. Consider, as an 
example, an academic department that accepts a 
graduate student with a promise to supervise the 
student’s graduate thesis. During the student’s 
time in the department, the faculty members who 
were willing to serve as supervisors leave the 
department. The department might reasonably be 
understood as still having the responsibility to find 
a thesis supervisor, even if no current individual 
member is responsible for the problem. 

Peter French (1979) published a significant and 
oft-cited article defending the view that a certain 
sort of group, a corporation, can be, and in many 
cases should be, considered a moral person. While 
many sorts of groups exhibit intentionality in their 
actions, he argued that corporations are a distinc- 
tive type of group because of their distinctive 
modes of governance and decision-making. 
These allow for a rationality and revisability 
about intentions and actions, similar to that nec- 
essary for individual agents. French distinguished 
between aggregate collectives (such as a crowd) 
and conglomerate collectives. He argued that 
insofar as the latter have internal decision-making 
structures and are capable of planning, they are 
reasonably considered moral persons. These 
include corporations, universities, churches, and 
other formally organized groups. 

More recently, List and Petit (2011) develop a 
functionalist account of moral agency. They argue 
that insofar as organizations develop plans about 
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how some aspect of the world should be and then 
act to bring about change in the world in accor- 
dance with these plans, then organizations are 
functionally similar to individual agents. They 
go further and make the case that because organi- 
zations can face morally significant choices, eval- 
uate those choices, and then act in response to 
those evaluations, then organizations share the 
relevant functional characteristics with individual 
moral agents and should be treated as such. 

In their article “Organizations and Moral 
Agents,” published in this encyclopedia, Tholen 
and de Vries survey the literature on organizations 
as moral agents and conclude that some organiza- 
tions are functionally similar to individual human 
moral agents. They continue to claim that consid- 
ering some organizations as moral agents in some 
contexts could have a salutary impact on our moral 
practice. Making the case that it is difficult to think 
of organizations as having moral worth in the same 
way as individuals, it is important to identify, ana- 
lyze, and justify the differences in rights and status 
held by individuals and organizations. 


Perspectives on Organizational Values 


Yet, the question “What does it mean to say that 
organizations have values?” is asking about more 
than the complicated but relatively narrow issue 
of moral responsibility. Values “talk” proliferates 
in both scholarly and popular publications on 
organizations. Discussants include scholars from 
multiple academic disciplines and practitioners in 
fields such as public administration, business con- 
sultants, and cultural critics (to name just a few). It 
is possible to highlight three common perspec- 
tives on the meaning of values in an organiza- 
tional context: 


1. Values are a means to achieving competitive 
advantage. This might also be labeled an 
instrumental approach that is concerned with 
how organizations, in general, and managers, 
in particular, can use values to accomplish 
organizational objectives. 

2. Values have relatively little meaning. No 
doubt that this cynicism is, at least in part, a 
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reaction to the preponderance of literature in 
the first group, which, according to Jonsen 
et al. (2015), touched off a global manage- 
ment fad that resulted in the expectation that 
all organizations articulate and advertise 
their values. Yet because documents such as 
mission statements oftentimes appear to say 
the same thing (who is against quality, for 
instance?) and are comprised of vague 
abstractions and the link between what a 
company says and what it does is often ten- 
uous, organizational values are dismissed as 
“mere talk.” 

3. Values are constitutive. Values talk 1s not ancil- 
lary to the organization (e.g., added to improve 
performance or included on the company’s 
logo), rather such discourse is generative. Put 
differently, it is the organization. This is a 
distinctly communication-centric perspective 
on understanding organizational values and 
draws on the view of organizations as consti- 
tuted by communicative practices (Brummans 
et al. 2014). Koschmann and McDonald 
(2015) summarize the approach thusly: “orga- 
nizations exist as communication and key 
organizational realities are best understood as 
communicative phenomena” (p. 234). It is pos- 
sible to understand values not as something 
that organizations “have,” rather organizations 
are created, maintained, and negotiated 
through the discourse of values. 


The role of values in organizational life, as the 
diversity of these perspectives indicates, is 
contested. Nonetheless there is widespread agree- 
ment that values cannot be seen or heard. Because 
values are never subject to direct observation; they 
are only made visible when attached to a value 
manifestation. Where, then, are organizational 
values located? Fundamentally, these things called 
values are made manifest in words and deeds, that 
is, by espousal and enactment (Cheney 1999). 


Espoused Values 


Jonsen et al. (2015) define espoused values as “the 
values a person or organization expresses or 
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publishes in some manner” (p. 333). The 
espoused values of an organization are often artic- 
ulated in various documents, goal and value state- 
ments, and policies of any organization. One of 
the best places to look for the explicit espoused 
values of any organization is the mission or goal 
statement. Development and dissemination of 
these documents is a standard and widespread 
practice — so much so that the work that these 
texts perform is at risk of being overlooked. 
These statements serve multiple functions. They 
can be used to motive and inspire, as in 
Patagonia’s mission statement, “Build the best 
product, cause no unnecessary harm, use business 
to inspire and implement solutions to the environ- 
mental crisis,” or to telegraph expectations and 
provide cues regarding current/future desired 
behavior, as in Google’s post-2015 statement 
that the organization’s mission is to “organize 
the world’s information and make it universally 
accessible and useful.” Interestingly, this state- 
ment represents a significant revision from the 
values espoused in Google’s pre-2015 motto 
“don’t be evil.” 

Espoused values also function to materialize 
the organization. Artifacts such as organizational 
value statements make the organization seem real 
by presenting us with a unified sense of the orga- 
nization through a process known as “pre- 
sentification” (Koschmann and McDonald 
2015). Similarly, Jonsen et al. (2015) demonstrate 
that value statements can be read as a form of 
organizational self-presentation. Using the meta- 
phor of the stage, they understand the importance 
of values in general and the articulation of values 
in particular, as a representation of organizational 
performance. A good example in this case is the 
Core Values and Heritage of the Marriott Corpo- 
ration, which declares: “Our core values make us 
who we are.” 

Organizations espouse values in documents 
other than mission or goal statements. Ethics 
statements and codes of conduct are also impor- 
tant instances of written articulations of the ethical 
expectations and values of an organization and 
provide guidance for its members/employees. 
Although over 75% of US-based businesses 
now have codes of conduct/ethics, they are a 
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relatively recent phenomenon, with most being 
written since 1970. These statements speak simul- 
taneously to internal and external audiences. 
Internal to the organization, they play both instru- 
mental and constitutive roles by articulating the 
ethical values and norms expected for individuals 
and for the organization. Externally, they help 
those who might interact with the organization to 
know what sorts of behavior it is reasonable to 
expect. Ethics statements also serve a publicity 
function and a legitimating function insofar as 
they communicate the ethical aspirations and 
values for an organization. Some scholars view 
codes of conduct/ethics cynically, arguing that 
these statements primarily serve to coerce and/or 
control organizational members while enhancing 
and/or protecting the organization’s external 
status. 

More recently — especially since the 1987 
United Nations report “Our Common Future” 
and the 1992 Rio Conference on Environment 
and Development — corporations also began to 
develop statements on sustainability and to issue 
sustainability reports. Environmental reports were 
first released in the 1980s by chemical companies 
in response to increased public awareness of envi- 
ronmental toxins and EPA Superfund sites. In 
2010, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
promulgated formal guidelines requiring US com- 
panies to disclose to investors the possible risks 
they might face because of climate change. 
A KPMG global survey of corporate social 
responsibility in 2013 found that 43% of the 
world’s 4,100 largest companies issued sustain- 
ability reports. As with codes of ethics and con- 
duct, these statements communicate/construct 
differing values, from valuing nonhuman nature 
or animals to protecting profits in a changing 
world. While businesses across all sectors are 
adopting sustainability statements, they are 
implementing them quite differently. 

Organizational values are also espoused in pro- 
cedure and process statements, which are often 
regarded as merely technical implementation 
statements. (Consider, for example, human 
resource policies providing guidance on the hiring 
and treatment of employees. Such documents 
specify practices governing the solicitation and 
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review of employment applications, leave and 
vacation policies, wage levels and promotion 
paths, among other things. Some of these policies 
clearly articulate values, as when an organization 
aspires to greater diversity or has no diversity 
policy at all. Other policies are often simply 
understood as setting the parameters for employee 
behavior and corporate actions, specifying the rate 
of accumulation of sick days, or determining 
whether or not there will be annual cost-of-living 
wage increases. However, such statements are not 
neutral guidelines; rather they articulate what the 
corporation or society writ large values about the 
issue in question. Differences in the number of 
vacation days among countries in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) are another example. European 
countries, Australia, and New Zealand all estab- 
lish legal rights to at least 20 paid vacation days 
each year and paid holidays, while 23% of US 
workers have no paid vacation, and 24% have no 
paid holidays. Far from being technical, value- 
neutral specifications of how to account for days 
worked and days off and policies regarding holi- 
days or vacation time express what the organiza- 
tion and society value in work-life balance. 
Andrew Feenberg’s recent work on technical 
codes in engineering and technology informs our 
understanding of how codes and policies are the 
product of value contests and directs our attention 
to how seemingly neutral procedural specifica- 
tions reveal much about what an organization 
values. 

Verbal or written statements and formal docu- 
ments such as policies and procedures typically 
reflect the officially sanctioned views of top man- 
agement, and the ability to establish and promote 
the organization’s values is considered by some to 
be an essential function of the executive. This can 
be especially true of charismatic leaders in entre- 
preneurial organizations. Top management may 
articulate values in an attempt to differentiate 
and delineate their organization from others in a 
crowded field, to appear the cutting edge, and, 
thus, to gain competitive advantage (Jonsen 
et al. 2015). However, the force of institutions 
exerts a considerable pull. The values that are 
espoused by organizations tend to conform to 
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the reigning cultural milieu and reflect the pre- 
vailing values of the institutional field. 

Different sectors of modern societies are typi- 
cally understood as fulfilling different roles, as 
pursuing different ends, and being governed by 
different values. This is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of modern differentiated societies. 
Organizations within modern societies are thus 
shaped by, and expected to live up to, value expec- 
tations appropriate to the type of 
organization — namely, as befitting the for-profit, 
not-for-profit, or public sector. 

In the anglophone world, the dominant view of 
the appropriate ends and values of for-profit busi- 
nesses is most succinctly captured by (Milton 
Friedman 1970). He wrote that “There is one and 
only one social responsibility of business — to use 
its resources and engage in activities designed to 
increase its profits.” Friedman argued that when a 
for-profit corporation pursues any ends other than 
the increase of profits, it will tend toward a totali- 
tarian imposition of values. Together with the addi- 
tional specification that for-profit businesses play 
by the rules (avoid fraud and deception), this view 
came to be known as the Friedman Doctrine. It is a 
widely held view, which some trace as far back as 
Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, and that is 
frequently depicted in popular culture (consider the 
movies Wall Street and The Wolf of Wall Street). 

An alternate view of the appropriate values of 
for-profit organizations is the corporate social 
responsibility (CSR) movement. There are many 
versions of CSR, but the overarching idea is that 
for-profit corporations ought appropriately be 
concerned with values and goals other than max- 
imizing profits for shareholders. Although CSR 
came to be an important part of debates about the 
roles of corporations only during the latter half of 
the twentieth century (Carroll 1999), the idea that 
for-profit businesses should be concerned with 
social well-being can be traced to the Puritan 
idea that we have an obligation of stewardship 
and the nineteenth-century “gospel of wealth,” 
which was widely proclaimed by the industrialist 
Andrew Carnegie. In more recent years, the rise of 
“ethical consumerism” has framed the pursuit of 
profits and the pursuit of social responsibility as 
compatible. Fourteen European Union countries 
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have public policies that encourage or require CS- 
R. Additionally, crises, such as global climate 
change, have increase pressure on for-profit cor- 
porations to expand their traditional frame for 
what counts as profitable and for the appropriate 
values of the sector. 

Public organizations occupy a second sector in 
modern differentiated societies and have typically 
been expected to adhere to a different set of values 
than either for-profit or nonprofit organizations. 
These sector appropriate values have been con- 
ceptualized as “public values.” While acknowl- 
edging that there is significant ambiguity with the 
concept of “public values,” Reynaers (2014) iden- 
tifies a set of values that appear most often in the 
literature. Public values include transparency and 
quality, solidarity and accountability, and respon- 
siveness and responsibility. As with nonprofit 
organizations, public sector organizations have 
faced pressures to adopt a more instrumental and 
managerial approach governed by the value of 
efficiency. Further, movements, such as 
reinventing government (Osborne 1993) and 
New Public Management, have guided the dis- 
mantling of public organizations and the 
contracting out of public services to private orga- 
nizations, both for-profit and nonprofit. 

Nonprofit and voluntary organizations occupy 
a space commonly referred to as the third sector. 
The separation from government and for-profit 
businesses is premised on the notion that non- 
profits adhere to a distinctive set of values. 
These values include altruism, trust, and 
collectiveness, and nonprofit organizations are 
presumed to act in ways consistent with the values 
of caring, enriching, and empowering (Salamon 
et al. 2012). This assumption led practitioners and 
researchers to suggest that nonprofit groups enjoy 
a special ideological privilege, which exempts 
them from some of the pressures considered 
appropriate to the for-profit sector and provides a 
nonprofit-specific source of competitive advan- 
tage (Helmig et al. 2015). As of late, however, 
the sector’s privileged status has been challenged. 
Nonprofit organizations face increasing pressure 
to import values and practices associated with 
for-profit businesses — efficiency being the first 
and foremost — and what was once considered 
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their unique value set has been subject to question 
(Balanoff 2013). No longer can we assume that 
nonprofit organizations are subject to one set of 
values; they too are now governed by multiple 
goals and expectations (Helmig et al. 2015). 

Recent work by Helmig et al. (2015) captures 
this reality. Their study compares the value prior- 
ities (values that are prized and most likely to be 
espoused by top managers) and implemented 
values (values embedded within the organization 
and affecting the process and structure of daily 
work) of nonprofit organizations to other owner- 
ship models. The results are striking; they find no 
significant differences in value prioritization 
between secular nonprofit, for-profit, and public 
organizations nor could they support the long- 
held claim that “certain nonprofit values are sig- 
nificantly more strongly implemented in nonprofit 
organizations” (p. 2571). In other words, there 
was no evidence to suggest a unique nonprofit 
value system. Their findings present a rich site 
for further exploration of the interplay between 
values and processes. As Jonsen et al. (2015) 
point out, most research focuses on values guiding 
action, but it could be that “action and reinterpre- 
tation guide the values processes, and thus poten- 
tially bring the espoused values in line with what 
is actually lived over time” (p. 338). 


Enacted Values 


Organizational values are located in both what an 
organization says and what an organization does. 
Organizations enact their values through the 
actions they take. These actions might be consis- 
tent with expressed values, as when Staples 
worked with HP to reduce e-waste from all 
sources in keeping with their increased corporate 
emphasis on sustainability or when Marriott was 
recognized in 2016 for the tenth straight year as 
one of the world’s most ethical companies by the 
Ethisphere Institute in keeping with its claim that 
“How we do business is as important as the busi- 
ness we do.” Conversely, actions might not be 
consistent with espoused claims, as when the 
2010 explosion of BP’s Deep Water Horizon oil 
drilling platform and subsequent oil spill in the 
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Gulf of Mexico stood in stark contradiction to 
BP’s explicit goal of being an innovative and 
environmentally friendly energy company. 

The actions taken by organizations have both 
material and symbolic impact. The material 
impact of the action can support or contradict the 
relevant explicit value. The action taken either 
communicates that the organization is a consistent 
actor or suggests that in reality the organization 
follows a quite different value than that stated. 
Some argue that the values implicit in the actions 
taken are the actual values and the explicit but not 
enacted values are thus articulations of self- 
deception or bad faith. On this view, what an 
organization does, the impact of its actions, 
should be the focus of analysis for identifying 
the values of the organization. Similarly, one 
might look at the values expressed through how 
an organization’s actions support or challenge 
existing social structures and tendencies. For 
example, a nonprofit healthcare group that accepts 
contracts from a state health department to pro- 
vide mental health services is simultaneously 
enacting values related to providing access to 
healthcare and values related to creating the hol- 
low state. In this instance, the nonprofit is, in part, 
enacting values of public service, while also 
enacting, in part, values of diminishing the role 
and the legitimacy of the state (Milward and Pro- 


van 2000). 
Because enacted values can be embedded in 
organizational behaviors and routines and 


expressed in symbolic interactions such as orga- 
nizational rituals, enacted values can be thought of 
as indistinguishable from organizational culture. 
From this perspective, leadership is able to 
espouse the values of an organization, which are 
accepted by members and then eventually inter- 
nalized and thus “create” an organization’s cul- 
ture. This is consistent with an instrumental or 
managerial approach to organizational culture 
that links values and performance. The idea 
being that if an organizational culture can be cre- 
ated that enacts certain values, values that will 
further the goals of the organization, then the 
organization is more likely to be successful in 
realizing those goals. Efforts to engineer a strong 
organizational culture can be a source of 
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motivation and empowerment for employees 
(Cheney 1999). Yet it is equally likely that to be 
experienced as a form of control as epitomized by 
the maxim often attributed to management guru 
Peter Drucker that “culture eats strategy for 
lunch.” 

Finally, organizational values are also enacted 
by practice. A practice is comprised of shared 
understandings, rules, and acceptable ends that 
are inherently tied to context such that all factors 
are mutually defined through the relationships. 
Put differently, values emerge through the inter- 
actions of what people say and do and their con- 
text. For example, there are 759 full members of 
the Association for the Advancement of Sustain- 
ability in Higher Education (AASHE). One of the 
strategies advocated for reducing energy con- 
sumption and carbon footprint on residential cam- 
puses is to supply drying racks in residence halls. 
Doing so is a practice likely to be consistent with 
espouse sustainability goals at member colleges 
and universities. However, none of those factors, 
singly or together — values statements, member- 
ship in a relevant organization, and material 
practices — will ensure that students use the drying 
racks. For humans to act in particular ways, espe- 
cially if those actions run counter to existing 
norms of behavior or demand more emotional, 
psychological, mental, or moral effort than other 
options, requires either a particular individual 
character or an organizational culture that sup- 
ports the action in question. As we have known, 
at least since Aristotle, the actions of individuals 
and the character of the culture they comprise are 
inextricable intertwined. 


Conclusion 


In summary, this entry sought to provide an over- 
view of organizational values by exploring the 
question “What does it mean to say that an orga- 
nization has values?” Doing so required first 
addressing the status of organizations as moral 
agents — that is whether or not it is appropriate to 
speak of organizational values at all. After con- 
cluding that the history of US Supreme Court 
cases and recent theoretical work warranted 
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further consideration of the question, several com- 
mon perspectives on the meaning of values in an 
organizational context were highlighted followed 
by examples of how organizational values are 
manifested by explicit espousals and embedded 
in the enactment of organizational policies and 
procedures. 


Cross-References 


Ethical Values 

Ethical Values and Personal Integrity 
Integrating Values in the Public Sector 
Mission, Vision, and Organizational Values 
Public Values in Public Organizations 
Value Congruence 
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Synonyms 


Bureaucracy; Climate change; Ecological mod- 
ernization; Risk society; Sustainable development 


Definition 


Organizations — groupings of people in society 
that come together for specific purposes — have an 
impact on the natural environment and the natural 
environment, in turn, influences organizations. 


Introduction 


Human society profoundly shapes the natural 
environment. We harvest natural resources, build 
elaborate urban settings, and deposit waste from 
economic processes back into nature. These pro- 
cesses produce deforestation, pollution, reduce 
biodiversity, and transform ecosystems. While it 
is common knowledge that human society influ- 
ences nature, the converse is also true. The bio- 
physical world shapes human society. Poverty and 
abundance, family and industry, are impacted by 
the landscape, stocks of natural resources, and 
weather. Human settlements follow the contours 
of watersheds. Economies are differently endowed 
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with natural resource riches. At its core, the schol- 
arship of organizational and environmental studies 
is concerned with this reciprocal interplay between 
human society and nature. 

When we speak of human organizations we 
mean something a bit narrower than society. Orga- 
nizations are companies, governments and other 
major subsocietal bureaucratic endeavors. Orga- 
nizational studies — made up of organizational 
sociology and management studies — is the study 
of bureaucracy, governance, and management of 
human organizations. 

We live in a moment of environmental crisis. 
Climate change, resource scarcity, and “natural” 
disaster have come to characterize the global 
environment of the twenty-first century. It is 
more urgent than ever, therefore, to understand 
the interplay of organization and environment. 
This article lays out the chief intersections of 
organizational studies and environmental social 
science. In the next section, we discuss the cen- 
tral concepts in the field of organizational studies 
and the relevance of these concepts for environ- 
mental concerns. In the third and fourth sections, 
we hone in on the two most salient points of 
intersection for organizational and environmen- 
tal studies — sustainable development and climate 
change. 


Organizational Theory and the 
Environment 


Organizational theory has been in fluctuation 
since its beginning. A variety of disciplines — from 
economics to business management to 
engineering — have made use of the concepts 
of organizational theory, each with their own 
unique application. 

Organizational theory has its roots in the work 
of sociologist, Max Weber (1946), who, inter- 
ested in the architecture of the modern capitalist 
economy, focused on the multidimensional inter- 
sections of social classes, status groups, and 
political parties. For Weber, these three dimen- 
sions were intricately attached to capitalism and 
operated within an organizational structure that 
both relied on and prolonged their specialized 
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roles. Weber aligned the development of capital- 
ism, and the subsequent division of labor, along 
with the development of bureaucracies and 
bureaucratization. 

For Weber (1946), a bureaucracy is a closed 
hierarchy of levels of graded authority which 
create a system of super- and subordination. This 
hierarchy coincides with the money economy. 
The increased bureaucratization of capitalist 
economies — or rational delineation of specialized 
activities and actions — matches the accumulation 
of goods and capital. These processes, then, create 
social class divisions. This set of concepts over- 
laps with Emile Durkheim’s (1972: 143) notion of 
organic solidarity, where individuals in society 
become “co-ordinated and subordinated one to 
another around the same central organ which exer- 
cises a moderating action over the rest of the 
organism.” 

Weber’s bureaucracy is still the basis for mod- 
ern organizational sociologists’ ideas about orga- 
nizations, firms, and institutions. Yet, important 
contemporary departures from classical organiza- 
tional sociology have emerged. 

The first of these contemporary currents in 
organizational theory is a movement away from 
conceiving organizations as closed systems toward 
seeing them as open systems. Weber defined orga- 
nizations as closed social relations with access 
granted only to specific individuals by a chief or 
director and an administrative staff (Scott 2004). 
However, contemporary organizations have 
more permeable, less fixed boundaries. For 
example, permanent workers have now been 
joined, sometimes even replaced, by temporary, 
part-time, and contract employees. Teams and 
project groups often include members from mul- 
tiple independent firms, and organizations down- 
size and/or work with partners and competitors 
(Kanter et al. 1992). Similarly, production and 
service systems now extend across networks of 
independent companies and agencies. 

The notion of externalization is similar to that 
of organizations and open systems. Classic orga- 
nizational response to challenges (e.g., workers, 
technology, expertise) was to absorb and there- 
fore mitigate these challenges by incorporating 
them into the bureaucracy. However, modern 
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organizational sociologists observe a process of 
externalization whereby organizations dispose 
of internal units and contract out functions that 
were formerly performed in-house (Scott 2004). 
Along with the move toward open, flexible orga- 
nizations comes a move toward horizontal sys- 
tems of management as a complement to the 
traditional vertical systems. 

These new characteristics of organizations 
hold implications for the natural environment. 
First the consolidation of bureaucracy as 
described by Weber ushered in the era of indus- 
trial and capitalist excess and the rise of the city 
in the early twentieth century, which began 
society’s dependence on fossil fuels. This era of 
assembly lines and growing income disparities 
turned citizens into consumers and alienated 
workers. All of these qualities of twentieth cen- 
tury capitalism came part and parcel with envi- 
ronmental degradation. The sooty center cities of 
the mid-twentieth century and the minority 
groups that populated them comprised the first 
real cases of environmental injustice. Organiza- 
tional theory, therefore, came of age in a moment 
and described a set of conditions that set society 
on the path to the acute environmental crisis. 

The move in the late twentieth century toward 
open, flexible firms characterized by outsourcing 
and short-term contract work weakened organized 
labor and set the stage for the growth of precarious 
work. Organizations tend to pursue collective 
goals at the expense of individual goals 
(Coleman 1974). But the late twentieth century 
intensified the anomie experienced by individ- 
ual workers. Scott (2004: 10) describes this 
phenomena writing, “rather than organizations 
serving as agents under our control to assist us 
in pursuing our goals, we more often spend time 
and energy serving as agents of organizations as 
they pursue their specialized and limited ends.” 

Technological innovations that came bundled 
with the advent of industrial capitalism (e.g., 
nuclear power, the medicalization of health, air 
travel, etc.) produce important social benefits 
but also represent serious risks. Organizational 
sociologists introduced the idea of “normal 
accidents” to explain these developments and 
their negative consequences (Perrow 1984). 
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Perrow (1984) argues that the complexity and 
interdependence of parts is so sensitive that 
accidents must be expected. Modern society is 
a risk society where organizational breakdowns 
become common occurrences. Society employs 
advanced technologies to clean up or mitigate 
the risk of future disasters, which, in turn, intro- 
duces new sets of risks (Beck 1992). 

A final consequence of the rise of the firm, 
vis-a-vis the natural environment, is the implication 
of decentralized management and silos of expertise 
for the system knowledge and application neces- 
sary to treat environmental problems. When no one 
limb of a firm knows what the other limbs are 
doing, holding companies accountable becomes 
difficult. Decentralized management allows firms 
to claim ignorance regarding ethical, environmen- 
tal, and labor problems. See Dougherty (2015) as 
an example of this in the context of corruption in 
the mining industry. 


Organizations and Sustainable 
Development 


International organizations of governance, to a 
large extent, have established the contours of 
environmental discourse in the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries. The predominant 
environmental discourse today is that of sustain- 
ability and sustainable development — a discourse 
which seeks to preserve capitalist production and 
consumption and places human life quality at the 
center. 

Sustainable development as a concept origi- 
nated with efforts of the United Nations in the 
1980s to address both environmental degradation 
and underdevelopment in the global south. The 
United Nations’ World Commission of Environ- 
ment and Development, commonly known as the 
Brundtland Commission, took place in 1983. 
In 1987, the published report of that meeting, 
Our Common Future, introduced the sustainable 
development model as a solution to several global 
problems including food insecurity, uneven 
growth, and energy and resource scarcity. Our 
Common Future coined the definition of sus- 
tainable development, still in wide use today: 
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development that meets the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future gen- 
erations to meet their own needs. 

The Bruntland Commission laid the founda- 
tion for the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro, 
formally known as the United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development. This meeting 
established specific mechanisms to achieve sus- 
tainable development. One major outcome was 
the Rio Declaration on Environment and Devel- 
opment, which laid out the Rio Principles as 
guidelines for sustainable development. The Rio 
Declaration shifted the discourse around solving 
environmental problems from one of government 
regulation to one of market forces. This gave 
further momentum to the concept of sustainabil- 
ity, rendering it the dominant environmental dis- 
course of the twenty-first century. 

Twenty years after the original Earth Sum- 
mit, in 2012, the United Nations hosted a 
follow-up conference entitled, Rio + 20. Like 
the previous meetings, this meeting was ori- 
ented towards market mechanisms to solve 
environmental problems, arguing that eco- 
nomic growth itself is the solution to environ- 
mental degradation. 

Sustainable development appeals widely 
across the political spectrum, given its under- 
standing of environmental stewardship and eco- 
nomic growth as codependent. The term 
“sustainable,” as a result, is used to mean many 
different things and has become quite diluted in 
the process. As is pointed out by Humphrey, 
Lewis, and Buttel (2002: 224) no politician has 
ever claimed to be in support of “unsustainable 
development.” 

Economist Herman Daly (2003) offers a more 
precise definition for sustainable development as 
an alternative to the United Nations standard- 
bearer. Daly suggests that when the stocks of 
resources extracted from nature and introduced 
into the economy are replenished, in like or 
greater proportion, we have achieved sustainabil- 
ity. He calls this the throughput definition — where 
outputs equal inputs. Where the United Nations 
definition takes human society as the focal point, 
the throughput definition takes the biophysical 
world as the centerpiece. 
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Corporations are aware of the contradictions 
between management and environmental goals. 
Organizations approach such contradictions from 
varying perspectives (Van der Byl and Slawinsk1 
2015). Some suggest that there are “win-win” 
arrangements in which organizations can promote 
sustainability and profit through green consumer- 
ism and green production. This approach is 
embodied in policy circles by the notion of the 
“green collar economy” (Jones 2008) and in the 
scholarly literature by ecological modernization 
theory (Mol 2003). Other companies see this con- 
tradiction as a set of tradeoffs or zero-sum choices 
(Van der Byl and Slawinski 2015). 

Sustainability has become a buzzword in 
organizational and management studies to refer 
to practices designed to achieve organizational 
health and growth. This literature is often 
divorced from the environmental dimensions 
of sustainability. Organizations are rightly 
concerned with efficient use of resources as an 
integral dimension of organizational sustainabil- 
ity, but more often than not environmental costs 
are externalized and not captured in this account- 
ing. For organizations to move closer to achiev- 
ing sustainability in throughput terms, they must 
begin to internalize these environmental costs. 


Organizations and Climate Change 


The dawn of the modern corporation at the turn of 
the twentieth century institutionalized rational, 
utility-maximizing logic (Linnenluecke and 
Griffiths 2015). This rise of the firm and the orga- 
nization and the concomitant intensified resource 
use has led to dramatic increases in greenhouse 
gas emissions and the unequal distribution of the 
costs and burdens of the effects of these emissions 
(Linnenluecke and Griffiths 2015). In 2010 alone, 
commercial and industrial sources in the United 
States emitted three times the CO, of residential 
sources (U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
2016). As a recent Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) report warned, the 
increasing magnitudes of warming exacerbate 
the likelihood of severe, pervasive, and irrevers- 
ible impacts (IPCC 2014). This is emblematic of 
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CG 


Ulrich Beck’s (1992: 19) warning that “in 
advanced modernity, the social production wealth 
is systematically accompanied by the social pro- 
duction of risks.” 

There is a disconnect also between the pre- 
scription for stemming the tide of climate 
change — individual changes in lifestyle and con- 
sumption habits — and the scale on which the 
inputs and outputs to and from organizational 
bureaucracies emit greenhouse gases and threaten 
the global climate. This phenomenon might also 
be described as a disconnect between “the limits 
of exponential growth modes and their impacts on 
natural systems” stemming mostly from their 
inability to match human actions and ecological 
timeframes (Linnenluecke and Griffiths 2015). 
The tendency of modern society is to individual- 
ize risks, hazards, and environmental “bads,” 
including climate change. Subsequently, the solu- 
tions or mitigation of such risks become individ- 
ualized (Beck 1992). This characteristic dovetails 
with the tendency, described in the organizational 
studies literature, for organizations to externalize 
responsibilities onto the individual (Scott 2004). 
Maniates (2001) refers to this as the “individual- 
ization of responsibility.” In blaming individuals 
for environmental bads we give organizations a 
pass when they should be at the forefront of pro- 
posing and implementing solutions. 

This individualization of responsibility exon- 
erates organizations from responsibility and thus 
fails to countervail climate change. Climate 
change, therefore, is a global problem with its 
roots in the rise of the modern organization. Cli- 
mate change requires solutions constructed on the 
same grand scale and according to the same orga- 
nizational principles as modern organizations. 
This observation does not make individuals 
exempt from responsibility for their lifestyle 
choices but serves to remind us that the most 
effective efforts to mitigate climate change must 
come from the organizational level at which the 
systematic problems originate. Howard-Grenville 
et al. (2014: 615) petition management and orga- 
nizational scholars to integrate climate change 
into their agendas. “Climate change is so perva- 
sive that its causes and consequences show up at 
every level of analysis of interest to organizational 
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scholars. . .climate change and responses to it will 
fundamentally reshape many of the phenomena, 
interactions, and relationships that are of central 
concern to management scholars.” 


Conclusion 


Organizations are agglomerations of humans 
within society that seek to accomplish specific 
goals. These can refer to organizations of gov- 
ernance at the local, national, or global level or 
can refer to private firms either with or without 
profit motives. Organizations are fundamental to 
modern human society and are the building 
block of the global capitalist economy. In this 
context, organizations to which conserving the 
biophysical world is external are likely to be in 
fundamental conflict with environmental goals. 
This is so despite the galvanized efforts, over the 
past 20 years, of organizations to support envi- 
ronmental goals through greening production 
and consumption and through corporate social 
responsibility programming. These efforts are 
known as greenwashing — claiming environmen- 
tal contributions, which do not really exist, for 
promotional purposes (Lyon and Montgomery 
2015). 

As organizations move toward becoming 
ever more flexible and less centrally managed 
entities, their ability to work on behalf of the 
biophysical world is further diminished. The 
notion of sustainability and sustainable devel- 
opment, the dominant environmental discourse 
today, seeks to reconcile environmentalism with 
advanced capitalism in defense of consumer 
culture. This discourse dovetails with organiza- 
tional goals, broadly construed. To organize 
society for environmental protection and stave 
off the adverse impacts of climate change, we 
must move away from an anthropocentric 
sustainability discourse toward a _ biocentric 
discourse — one with ecosystems at the center. 
We must also work to convince organizations 
and their regulatory apparatuses to transform 
accounting practices and require that firms 
internalize the environmental costs of produc- 
tion and pass those costs on to the consumer. 
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Synonyms 


Complexity; Economic globalization; Global; 
Institutions; Networks; Normative globalization; 
Plurality; Political globalization; Systems 


Definition 


Globalization — the transcendence of nation state 
boundaries and governmental authority by an 
increasingly complex and extensive array of 
economic, social, cultural, and technology- 
mediated patterns of human interaction. These 
patterns encompass material and symbolic modes 
of exchange. 


Introduction 


The globe is connected through a multilevel maze 
of organizations and organizational agendas, shaped 
by multiple actors, large and small, public and 
private. The demand for international cooperation 
is substantial, and intergovernmental organiza- 
tions (IGOs) form only one category among 
many in a global system characterized by 
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increasing plurality (UIA 2015). Estimates of the 
number of IGOs range from several hundred to 
several thousand, but, by whichever criteria we 
use to enumerate these entities, unarguably, the 
scope of intergovernmental action has widened 
appreciably since 1945 and with this the scope 
of political globalization. The chapter reviews the 
evolution of the United Nations System and affil- 
lated Bretton Woods Institutions (BWIs), to illus- 
trate the role of power structures, discourses, and 
interests in the formulation of an increasingly 
plural system of global institutions of governance. 
Outside the state sphere, the scope for organized 
action is limitless. Commercial organizations, in 
production, trade, and finance, move in different 
patterns and at different tempos to these bureau- 
cratic actors, but the largest shape the course of 
economic globalization and thus have a substan- 
tial bearing upon the integrity of the system as a 
whole. Between a state and market sits a vast and 
disaggregated space of social action, which 
resides social actors that either work to mediate 
between the global and the local or outright seek 
to resist the pressures to conform with executive 
prescriptions. 

Forms and models of “organization” have 
altered substantially over the past half century. 
Machine-oriented archetypes of hierarchical in- 
dustrial enterprises have given way to images of 
dynamic and adaptable ecological systems, con- 
figured to operate in a complex global world 
(Morgan 2006, p. 18). The impacts of these shifts 
are most evident in the commercial sphere but 
manifest also in the diversification of governmental 
and nongovernment actors at the international and 
global levels. Even for large and “heavy” bureau- 
cracies, such as the major multilateral institutions, 
it has become the norm to pursue institutional 
agendas through extensive and multilayered net- 
works of actors. This reflects the “open system” 
dynamics of globalization in both the opportuni- 
ties created for coordinated action and the new 
competitive conditions arising from increasing 
plurality (Morgan 2006; Battersby 2014). Rather 
than focus upon “the organization,” this chapter 
explores processes of assemblage and change 
within networks of organizations in a complex 
global environment. 
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The United Nations System 

The United Nations Charter (1948) tasks UN 
member states with the collective maintenance 
of “international peace and security” through the 
globalization of complementary norms. Collec- 
tive security is both a principle and a practice of 
collective defense, in which parties agree not to 
make war against each other and to assist when 
mutual security is threatened from without or 
within. Written with the memories of World War 
II still fresh in the minds of all participants at the 
1945 San Francisco Conference, the Organiza- 
tion’s founding document places security and mil- 
itary cooperation at the top of the international 
agenda with “economic and social advancement,” 
“tolerance,” and respect for human rights counted 
as security enablers (UN Charter 1945). The UN 
is not a world government; it has no army, no 
police force, and no means of enforcing interna- 
tional laws without the consent of the five perma- 
nent members (P-5) of the UN Security Council 
(UNSC), the USA, China, Russia, Britain, and 
France. It is financially dependent upon member 
states with the USA its principal and oftentimes 
reluctant donor. Like its institutional predecessor, 
the ill-fated League of Nations, the UN is bound to 
uphold the principle of state sovereignty, which 
is fundamental to the raison d’etre of what is after 
all an association of nation states and which 
receives specific protection under the UN Charter 
(Article 2/7). 

The UN is also not a unitary organization but a 
collection of self-governing programs and funds 
and independent but affiliated specialized agen- 
cies. The secretary-general and the UN General 
Assembly (UNGA) are technically placed at the 
apex of the UN’s organization structure, but the 
authority of both is circumscribed by the fact that 
neither wields effective enforcement power, 
which resides in the UNSC. Here, the right of 
veto shared by the P-5 means that the particular 
interests of each of the permanent members limit 
the scope of possible actions. Military interven- 
tion to end conflicts or prevent mass atrocities can 
only be effected under international law with 
UNSC endorsement and requires the political 
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will of larger states, primarily the USA, to provide 
military forces and financial resources. The will- 
ingness of the USA to contribute to international 
interventions under UN auspices diminished as 
communism collapsed in the 1990s and waned 
still further because of its costly twenty-first- 
century campaigns in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
After a brief moment of compromise in the early 
post-Cold War era, relations between the perma- 
nent members have become increasingly tense. 
The failure of the UNSC to act decisively to 
broker a solution to the civil war which erupted 
in Syria in 2011 reflected the widening gap 
between US and Russian models of geostrategic 
security. Yet, shared mental models on matters of 
global concern, notably the spread of Islamist 
terrorism out of the Middle East and global cli- 
mate change, have enabled the patching over, if 
not the transcendence, of differences between the 
major powers. 

Global security governance is still domi- 
nated by the P-5. In recent times however it has 
become common to add Germany to this strategic 
power grouping (the P5 + 1) in recognition of 
Germany’s leadership role within the European 
Union where it has shaped EU security policy in 
the European P5, along with France and the 
departing UK (On June 23, 2016, the United 
Kingdom resolved through referendum to leave 
the European Union.). There is a realization 
within the UN’s upper echelons that the twenty- 
first century demands a different perspective 
and a different set of operating principles, but 
deeply entrenched power structures are difficult 
to reform (Kennedy 2006, pp. 135-136). 

If international cooperation is merely the 
pursuit of political self-interest through diplo- 
matic means, then the lengthening UN agenda 
since 1945 suggests a broad harmony of inter- 
ests at the international level, even allowing for 
disputes over detail. Institutional evolution 
reflects the lengthening postwar global develop- 
ment agenda and the emergence of new global 
issues, the environment and global warming, 
health, and HIV/AIDS. World War II displaced 
hundreds of thousands of people across Europe, 
hence the formation of the United High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) which oversees 
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the implementation of the 1957 Convention Relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees. UN development 
priorities address the “soft” or human infrastruc- 
ture of liberal social progress with special empha- 
SIS on education and international 
“understanding.” The United Nations Children’s 
Education Fund (UNICEF) exemplifies the UN’s 
aspirational emphasis upon youth as the symbolic 
and physical embodiment of the future of human- 
kind. Because voting power in the United Nations 
General Assembly is based on the principle of one 
nation one vote, developing postcolonial states 
has played a larger part in shaping institutional 
arrangements. The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) (1965) and 
the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) (1966) were formed in response to con- 
cerns voiced by states from the global South about 
the inequities of development which it was claimed 
perpetuated unequal power relations in the global 
political economy. 

The UN Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) coordinates the economic and social 
development work of UN programs and funds 
and specialized agencies, but its coordination 
powers are limited by the financial and bureau- 
cratic independence of this latter group of organi- 
zations. The United Nations Economic, Social 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), for exam- 
ple, established as a specialized agency in 1945, 
to foster “moral and intellectual solidarity,” has its 
own governing organs, membership, and budget 
derived principally from member state contributions 
(UNESCO 2015). The World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) are likewise autono- 
mous agencies within the UN system with 
substantially more financial resources at their dis- 
posal (Kennedy 2006, pp. 114—117). Viewed pos- 
itively, these institutions demonstrate common 
concern for global issues; viewed critically, each 
agency is merely another opportunity for states 
to pursue their self-interest by diplomatic means 
(Table 1) (Weiss 2012). 

In the 1990s, global policy makers began to 
acknowledge the complexity and cross-cutting 
nature of peace and security issues on the UN 
agenda. Beyond the strategic security sphere, 
global policy has become more “businesslike” 
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and less tolerant of the bureaucratic models of 
the past, even though patterns of centralized 
command and control persist. Adopting the lan- 
guage of modern corporate management, former 
UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan (1996—2006) 
foreshadowed a new model of global problem 
solving, one which placed emphasis upon “inte- 
gration,’ “policy coherence,” “flexibility,” and 
“informational capacity” across government, non- 
government, and intergovernmental sectors, to 
address multidimensional and multi-sector secu- 
rity issues (Annan 2000, p. 14). This prescription 
foreshadowed a new spirit of entrepreneurialism 
in international responses to global challenges 
framed in the eight Millennium Development 
Goals (MDGs), superseded by 17 SDGs, which 
incorporate stronger statements on climate change 
and wealth inequality (For official details of the 
MDGs, see http://www.un.org/millennitumgoals/; 
for the SDGs, see http://www.un.org/sustainable 
development/sustainable-development-goals/.). 
Notions of complexity and multiplicity are em- 
bedded in new inventories of development, which 
are themselves exemplars of the increasing com- 
plexities of the global system (UN 2012). 

While the UN development agenda accord a 
significant role to the state in providing necessary 
social investments, the ideology of market multi- 
lateralism has gained the ascendancy. Emblematic 
of this new business-friendly attitude is the UN 
Global Compact, coordinated out of the Secretar- 
iat and designed to foster involvement by business 
organizations and associations in the work of the 
UN, as project partners. This mode of cooperation 
coheres around the logic of “shared value,” being 
the proposition that, post-2015, the SDGs are 
aligned with and complementary to the long- 
term interests of business (Global Compact and 
DNV GL 2015; Global Compact 2013; Ruggie 
2013). “Neoliberal” models privilege market pro- 
cesses above all other considerations and exert a 
heavy influence on the framing of UN develop- 
ment programs. The UNDP’s core operations 
echo this new spirit of entrepreneurialism. The 
organization declares its commitment to a strategy 
of “inclusive market development” adopting a 
“shared value” approach to multi-stakeholder 
engagement (UNDP 2014). UNDP has quickly 
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Organizations and Globalization, Table 1 The structure of the United Nations System 


United Nations 


principal organs Programs and funds 


Specialized agencies 


Functional commissions 


General Assembly United Nations Conference | International Labor Economic Commission for 
Security Council on Trade and development | Organization (ILO) Latin America and the 
Secretariat (UNCTAD) Food and Agriculture Caribbean (ECLAC) 
Economic and United Nations Organization (FAO) Economic Commission for 
Social Council Development Programme United Nations Economic, Africa (ESCA) 
International Court (UNDP) Social and Cultural Economic and Social 
of Justice United Nations Organization (UNESCO) Commission for Asia and the 
Trusteeship Council | Environment Programme World Health Pacific (ESCAP) 

(UNEP) Organization (WHO) Economic Commission for 

United Nations High World Bank Group Europe (ECE) 

Commissioner for Refugees | International Monetary 

(UNHCR) Fund (IMF) 

United Nations Children’s International 

Education Fund (UNICEF) | Telecommunications 

Union (ITU) 


International Union for 
the Conservation of 
Nature (IUCN) 


Source: United Nations (2015) 


become a significant procurer of development 
“services” and “goods,” from business consul- 
tants to advanced telecommunications equipment, 
with a purchasing budget of US$3 billion in 2015 
(UNDP 2015). In this new policy context, human 
capability development is human capital develop- 
ment with entrepreneurialism and sustainability 
heavily accentuated. 


Global Economic Governance 

A historical distinction can be drawn between 
the social development agenda adopted by the 
UN and the economic orientation of intergovern- 
mental organizations created to govern the world 
economy. Development thinking within the UN 
favored an interventionist, state-led model, as set 
forth in the analytical work of Argentinian econ- 
omist and senior UN bureaucrat, Raul Prebisch, 
who held the posts of executive director for 
ECLAC (1950-1963) and secretary-general of 
UNCTAD (1964-1969) (Prebisch 1971; Kennedy 
2006). The 1944 Bretton Woods Conference, 
in the US state of New Hampshire, led to the 
creation three key intergovernmental institutions — 
unofficially but conventionally grouped together 
as the Bretton Woods Institutions (BWIs) — tasked 
with governing the international economy to pro- 
mote market-oriented economic stability and growth. 


These are the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD), which is today one 
of five agencies within the World Bank Group; the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
superseded by the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) in 1995; and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). This institutionalization of global 
economic governance reflected a consensus among 
world leaders (and their advisors) there gathered 
that national regulatory arrangements, which 
worked effectively to ensure relatively orderly 
financial markets before World War I, were no 
longer sufficient to govern complex transnational 
capital movements (Isard 2005, pp. 24—29). There 
was also a widespread view that financial volatil- 
ity and the depression of the 1930s contributed 
materially to the rise of fascism in Europe and 
hence to the outbreak of war. 

The Agreement, at the insistence of the USA, 
fell short of the interventionist ideal espoused by 
Britain’s lead negotiator, John Maynard Keynes, 
and entrenched the USA and the US dollar at the 
apex of the global financial system (Steil 2013). 
Strategic priorities set by the BWIs have, under- 
standably, emphasized economic models and 
priorities, specifically investment in the physi- 
cal means of development (World Bank), trade 
liberalization (GATT/WTO), and exchange rate 
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stability (IMF). International trade followed an 
upward trajectory sustained by trade liberalization 
through the GATT and the receptiveness of US 
consumers to cheaper electronic goods and motor 
vehicles from industrializing East Asia. In the 
1970s, the BWIs and national governments had 
to learn to cope with the end of the international 
regime of fixed exchange rates underpinned by the 
US dollar (“dollar convertibility”). Financia- 
lization, a form of economic globalization charac- 
terized by increasingly sophisticated financial 
innovation, growing foreign direct investment, 
and mergers and acquisitions through increas- 
ingly powerful global capital markets, heralded a 
new era of growth with volatility. The response 
from the IMF and the World Bank was to 
place the greatest burden of responsibility on 
developing countries to “balance the books” 
and adopt economic policies attuned to conven- 
tional liberal market theory, irrespective of local 
circumstances and despite serious local institu- 
tional shortcomings. As one former World Bank 
Country Director reflects, “the international 
system to support development is not a thing 
of beauty. It has evolved over the past 60 years 
in a way that defies logical explanation” 
(Kavalsky 2005, p. 43). 

The so-called “Washington Consensus” 
became synonymous with neoliberal globaliza- 
tion in the 1990s, denoting a shared, but by no 
means, uniform, general policy orientation among 
the BWIs that favors economic deregulation and 
severe fiscal austerity in times of economic crisis 
(Rodrik 2011, p. 164; Denzau et al. 2007). 
Broadly, the shared assumptions were that deep 
government regulation constrains economic 
development and creates fiscal imbalances that, 
in extreme cases, occasion economic collapse. 
“Free market” competition by contrast enables 
economic relations to reach a natural equilibrium 
where economic fortunes fluctuate within an 
acceptable bandwidth of risk. This orthodoxy, 
as it became, ran counter to the logic of many 
economists who see a greater strategic eco- 
nomic role for the state and draw attention to 
the historical record of the growth creation 
through strategic industrial protection, exempli- 
fied by the successes of East Asian economies 
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in the late twentieth century (Chang 2007, 
p.72—74; Rodrik 2011). 

The model was derived, erroneously, from 
John Williamson’s analysis of the causes of the 
Latin American debt crisis of the previous decade. 
Yet, Williamson’s descriptive findings were not an 
endorsement of austere structural adjustment pol- 
icies. His prescriptions did not call for the auto- 
matic reduction of government expenditures but 
rather the careful management of fiscal policy 
to effect debt reductions where appropriate but 
without choking the supply of finance essential 
to engines of economic recovery (Williamson 
2004). Williamson sought a consensus about 
fiscal responsibility not the denial of credit that 
critics, including some World Bank officials, 
allege exacerbated the Asian financial crisis of 
1997-1998 (Shivakumar 2005, pp. 318-319). 
There is convincing evidence of the damaging 
effects of aid and structural adjustment both on 
the populations of recipient countries, in the form 
of diminished economic opportunity, and on those 
decision-making and governance structures which 
fall prey to corruption by vested interests seeking 
personal financial gain from the rivers of multilat- 
eral cash and credit that flow in their direction 
(Easterly 2013). 

There is intense pressure on national govern- 
ments to institute reforms that correspond with the 
global “script” handed down by the BWIs and the 
World Economic Forum (WEF), as detailed in the 
latter’s annual Global Competitiveness Report 
and Global Competitiveness Index. Both the 
Report and Index identify “pillars of competitive- 
ness” and rank countries in terms of their perfor- 
mance against key competitiveness indicators, 
including strength of representative political insti- 
tutions, market efficiency, health, education, 
levels of corruption, and more (Sala-i-Martin 
et al. 2015). “Competitiveness,” more so than 
stability, is today the defining global economic 
norm among financial policy elites that subscribe 
to the orthodox vision of liberal modernization 
(Rodrik 2011). World Bank strategy has veered 
markedly toward acknowledgment of the social 
and psychological dimensions of development 
and the reality that individual “choice” is often 
irrational and irregular, meaning that policies 
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based upon notions of uniform human motivation 
are flawed (Stiglitz et al. 2010). That said, the goal 
of all BWIs remains to make markets work more 
efficiently. 

Credit (or debt) is fundamental to a liberal 
economic system that thrives on financial risk 
taking and the expectation of future returns on 
investment. Whatever the social and environmen- 
tal claims made in World Bank official statements, 
the World Bank Group exists to redirect financial 
resources in ways that further economic risk tak- 
ing to (depending upon one’s ideological stand- 
point) spread growth and development or expand 
the frontiers of liberal capitalism. The Group com- 
prises the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD), the International De- 
velopment Association (IDA), the International 
Finance Corporation (IFC), the Multilateral In- 
vestment Guarantee Agency (MIGA), and the 
International Centre for Settlement of Investment 
Disputes (ICSID) (World Bank 2015a). As with 
the UNSC, the World Bank’s 25-member execu- 
tive reflects the economic strength and financial 
power of a select group of countries with the 
USA wielding the most influence by virtue of its 
financial contributions, the basis upon which vot- 
ing privileges are allocated, and the requirement 
that the World Bank President be a US citizen. 
Unlike the Security Council, the World Bank has 
adjusted the economic rise of Japan and Germany 
and in 2012 moved to reallocate voting rights to 
reflect increased contributions from the BRIC 
economies — paralleling revised quota and voting 
provisions adopted by the IMF. 

“Flexibility” is the watchword of contempo- 
rary neoliberal economic governance. World Bank 
development models are evolving away from 
grand-scale donor-driven infrastructure projects 
toward local “ownership” of planning priorities 
with the Bank acting as financier and facilitator. 
The Bank supplies expertise and project 
finance, through loans, credit facilities, and 
grants, for the construction of physical infra- 
structure and the development of new business 
ventures, but a large share of financial risk is 
borne by contractors. The significant rise in 
contracting out to private companies since 
2000 is privatizing development, and spreading 
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risk through the development supply chain, 
down to a local community level (World Bank 
2012). The sophisticated means by which finance 
is marshalled and channeled into development 
projects and programs imposes demands, the 
so-called “conditionalities,” upon recipient gov- 
ermments to reform public sector management 
practices and modernize their financial systems 
to accommodate increased financial flows and 
more abstract financial transactions. Because 
World Bank officials endorse the values, if not 
the methods, espoused in Bank policies, expert 
advice encourages further market reorientations 
and the adoption of mental models more attuned 
to the Bank’s market logic (Poortman 2005, 
pp. 206-210). 

It is also possible to plot patterns of financial 
norm diffusion across the global political econ- 
omy through the agency, and the agents, of re- 
gional multilateral banks, most of which were, 
until recently, World Bank affiliates. This sec- 
ond tier of financial institutions incorporates the 
African Development Bank (AfDB), the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB), and Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB). As with the World 
Bank, regional development banks are funded by 
member states but supplemented by finance from 
non-borrowing members in the industrialized 
Global North (Table 2). 

Multilateral finance at the regional level is 
granted to governments through loans and credit 
facilities subject to approved economic and social 
development strategies. Unsurprisingly, the rules 
by which finance is approved mirror those set out 
by the World Bank Group. Yet more subtle forms 
of multilateral regulatory power manifest in the 
sphere of international financial risk insurance. 
The International Finance Corporation (IFC) ad- 
heres to the World Bank poverty alleviation man- 
tra declaring its mission as one of brokering 
opportunities “for people to escape poverty and 
improve their lives [. . .] by leveraging our global 
presence [emphasis added] and expertise to pro- 
vide investment and advice that help developing 
countries achieve long-term, sustainable growth” 
(IFC 2012, pp. 7-8, 38-39). The 175-member 
Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA) 
likewise encourages transnational investments 
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Organizations and Globalization, Table 2 The World Bank and its affiliates 


The World Bank Group Multilateral development banks Subregional banks 
International Bank for Reconstruction and | African Development Bank (AfDB) West African Bank 
Development (IBRD) Asian Development Bank (ADB) Central American Bank for 
International Development European Bank for Reconstruction and | Economic Integration 
Association (IDA) Development (EBRD) Caribbean Development Bank 


International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA) 

International Centre for Settlement 

of Investment Disputes (ICSID) 


Source: World Bank (2015a, b) 


Bank (IDB) 


by underwriting contingencies, for example, asset 
losses, through conflict or government expropria- 
tion. Established in the 1980s, when there was a 
rapid and significant increase in global equity 
flows, MIGA is a consequence of the increasingly 
transnational nature of production and invest- 
ment and the need, within a liberal capitalist sys- 
tem, to price and mitigate financial risk (MIGA 
2012, pp. 2—4). These specialized entities still 
operate within a multilateral system of economic 
governance that remains highly centralized. Insti- 
tutionalized power structures are not immutable, 
and, partly attributable to the inadequacies of 
global institutions, newer intergovernmental orga- 
nizations and networks have emerged to fill policy 
and organizational voids. 


New Global Actors 

The preeminent exemplar of regionalism, the 
European Union (EU), is the latest stage in an 
experiment in regional cooperation that began 
with the revival of Europe after the Second 
World War. A European community of states 
was foreshadowed in the US-funded Marshall 
Plan for European reconstruction, European insti- 
tutions built under the protection of the US and 
NATO, and an evolutionary trajectory sustained in 
part by common economic interests and a shared 
belief that Franco-German cooperation was cen- 
tral to a durable regional peace. European coop- 
eration has evolved far beyond the confines of 
macroeconomic coordination to accommodate 
“external actions” that encompass security and 
development. It is an exemplar of how trade pro- 
tection can be an effective means of economic and 
political integration. Expansion of the former 
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European Economic Community in the 1960s 
was encouraged with a generous Common Agri- 
cultural Policy (CAP), which guaranteed prices 
for farm commodities to secure the “buy-in” 
from key agrarian constituencies in establishment 
and new member states. The template for the EU 
as an economic and monetary union was laid 
down in the Maastricht Treaty of 1992, but the 
social character and priorities of the Union conti- 
nental member states were apparent in the com- 
mon social and environmental provisions contained 
in this and subsequent key treaties, culminating 
in the Treaty of Lisbon (2007) (Hix and Hoyland 
2011, p. 22). 

The 27-member institution (Formerly a 28- 
member union, the UK resolved to withdraw 
from the EU after a referendum in 2016. Techni- 
cally, the UK remains a member state until its 
withdrawal is effected in law.) is a global actor 
with substantial diplomatic resources at its dis- 
posal to purse separate international economic, 
security, development agendas. The Treaty of Lis- 
bon states that the European Union’s develop- 
ment cooperation strategy is committed as “its 
primary objective [to] the reduction and, in the 
long term, the eradication of poverty” (EU 2007/c 
306/1 161a). Development cooperation serves as 
an instrument of EU soft or “smart” power and 
is distinguished from humanitarian aid which 
forms a central element of the Union’s crisis 
response-oriented Common Security and Defence 
Policy. Development, aid, and security coopera- 
tion sit within the EU’s more broadly conceived 
Common Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP) 
where their conceptual complementarities be- 
come manifestly evident in the alignment with 
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“good governance,” human rights, and democ- 
racy, which are specified as key to regional and 
global “stability” (Ashton 2013; EC 2014). 

One of the dominant narratives of global eco- 
nomic change in the 1980s and 1990s centered on 
the apparent “shift” in the locus of global dyna- 
mism toward Asia and the Pacific. Global eco- 
nomic restructuring continues despite the 1997 
Asian financial crisis, which did not bring the era 
of rapid Asian industrialization to an abrupt end 
as some had forecast. Though Japan’s economic 
ascent stalled, China experienced phenomenal 
economic expansion. Brazil, Russia, India, and 
China are now commonly grouped with South 
Africa into the BRICS, representing new centers 
of regional and global influence in a “post- 
Western world” (Stuenkel 2015, p. 126). Pressure 
to reform of voting powers in the World Bank and 
IMF is intensified by the formation of new multi- 
lateral banks, the so-called “BRICS Bank” and the 
Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank (AIIB). 
Both constitute alternative sources of develop- 
ment financing independent of established multi- 
lateral banking institutions. 

The BRICS emergency stabilization fund, the 
Contingent Reserve Arrangement, is arguably an 
outgrowth of deep-seated and historical mistrust 
of the fashionable neoliberal policy prescriptions 
handed down by IMF (BRICS 2014; AIIB 2015; 
Baily 2015). The AIIB initiative is driven by 
China, which holds 26.6% of voting rights, and 
is yet one more tangible manifestation of the plu- 
ralization of global economic governance, if not 
fragmentation of the global financial system (Sun 
2015). The predominance of Middle East and 
Asian nations in the AIB reflects that institution’s 
geographic focus but also underscores the grow- 
ing appetite for South-South and South-North 
multilateral cooperation, where non-Western 
states take the lead in setting agendas. 


Networked States 


The EU, like the UN, the BWIs, and the BRICS 
Bank, is comprised of nation states which, as 
demonstrated by the UK’s decision to leave, retain 
significant scope for independent action, despite 
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being drawn into an ever-broadening array of 
interlocking multilateral, regional, and bilateral 
agreements. The sovereign nation state is conven- 
tionally defined as a self-governing territorial 
entity in which supreme legislative and executive 
power is exercised by a central government. There 
are an estimated 206 state entities worldwide, but 
not all are formally recognized. The UN com- 
prises 193 sovereign member states and a further 
two nonmember states, the Holy See and the State 
of Palestine, where in the case of the latter, sover- 
eignty and statehood remain in dispute at the time 
of writing (UN 2015). In global policy discourses, 
states are often categorized into simple binary 
opposites defined according to economic, cul- 
tural, or political criteria as “developed” and 
“developing” (a more palatable version of the 
older “‘first”- and “third’-world distinction), 
“industrialized” and “industrializing,” “western” 
and “non-Western,” and the Global North and 
Global South, which connote political as well as 
economic commonalities. The UN and World 
Bank rank countries by income category into 
high, middle, and low, with gradations in between. 
Then there are least developed countries (formerly 
classified as “underdeveloped”) distinguished by 
alarmingly low outcomes across most of the key 
criteria by which development is officially mea- 
sured (Alonzo et al. 2014; World Bank 2015c). In 
reality, economic outcomes and geo-economic 
interests vary substantially within these groupings 
and are widening further. 

The USA pursues its hegemonic interests in a 
post-hegemonic or multipolar world, which goes 
some way to explaining the sizeable military com- 
ponent in its foreign aid budget, a consequence of 
ongoing involvement in Middle East conflicts. 
Out of a foreign operations and assistance budget 
of nearly US$42 billion in 2015, only US$15.9 
billion was allocated to bilateral aid, while a fur- 
ther US$6.9 billion was spent on security priori- 
ties (including US$4.9 billion given to foreign 
militaries). The total includes a historically con- 
sistent allocation to the World Bank Group, where 
the USA holds a 16.9 percent share of World Bank 
capital. In return, the USA receives 16% of votes 
at the IBRD and one of the five permanent seats on 
the World Bank’s Boards of Directors granted to 
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the five largest shareholders (US DoS 2015; 
World Bank 2015d). The Bank’s location in 
Washington DC and the requirement for Bank 
Presidents to be US citizens give the impression 
of strategic capture. 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC), despite 
its global economic importance, ranks as an upper 
middle-income developing country. However, 
as already indicated, the PRC’s rapid economic 
growth translates into increased bargaining power 
at the World Bank and IMF, where its contribu- 
tions and thus voting rights are growing. As of 
2015, China held a 4.62 percent voting share at the 
World Bank and, as the third largest shareholder, 
appoints an Executive Director to the Bank’s 
Board (http://siteresources.worldbank.org/BODI 
NT/Resources/278027-1215524804501/IBRDCo 
untry VotingTable.pdf (Accessed July 7, 2016) 
and http://siteresources.worldbank.org/BODINT/ 
Resources/278027-1215526322295/BankExecuti 
veDirectors.pdf (Accessed July 7, 2016).). The 
PRC opened to the West in the 1970s adopting 
a market economic system that continues to 
attract substantial foreign investment from the 
USA, Europe, and prosperous Asian neighbors. 
And yet, paradoxically, like India and Brazil, 
China also receives substantial bilateral and mul- 
tilateral financial aid (Total World Bank lending 
to China stood at US$ 54 billion in 2015 (World 
Bank 2015e).). 

Patterns of global coalition formation indicate 
degrees of convergence and divergence within 
the global system. In the economic sphere, the 
most influential state coalitions, not because of 
number but economic weight, are the Group of 
Eight (G-8) and the Group of Twenty (G-20) 
(G-20 membership: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, China, France, Germany, India, Indone- 
sia, Italy, Japan, Republic of Korea, Mexico, 
Russia, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Turkey, the 
UK, the USA, and EU.). These informal dialogue 
forums have the power to affect the global econ- 
omy by shaping policy responses in the world’s 
largest states, even if decisions are only loosely 
coordinated and impact “patchy” at best (Payne 
2005, pp. 105-106). The G-8 was until the late 
1990s the G-7, a coalition of leading economies 
comprising the USA, the UK, Germany, Canada, 
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Italy, France, and Japan. In the late 1990s, Russia, 
not because of its economic clout but its political 
and geostrategic significance, was admitted to 
what became the G-8. Viewed by the USA as a 
welcome alterative to heavily bureaucratized UN 
processes and negotiations, intergovernmental 
gatherings to address specific global issues have 
become of increasing diplomatic significance. 
The approach reached a new level when the 
G-20 dialogue process was elevated with the first 
Leaders’ Summit in Washington in 2008. This 
was a crisis meeting that brought together the 
heads of government from the world’s 19 largest 
economies, including the EU, to avert a collapse 
of the global financial system through a coordi- 
nated emergency response. The G-20 has become 
an annual international event of considerable 
pomp, supported by ongoing discussions between 
diplomatic and technical representatives. In con- 
trast to the G-8, and the Group of 77 (G-77) devel- 
oping countries, formed in the 1960s to press for 
global trade justice at the UN, the G-20 spans 
North and South incorporating significant emerg- 
ing market economies and oil producers. It is an 
expanded but nonetheless elite arrangement 
between globally significant states where the pur- 
suit of geopolitical self-interest 1s balanced, pre- 
cariously, with a vested interest in the preservation 
of global economic stability. 

While it is standard for liberal global policy 
elites to assert that this evolving system can be 
governed in the interests of an emergent global 
public, decision-making power remains skewed. 
The global system is a weighted system in which 
some actors wield considerably more influence 
than others. Established structures of global 
authority are slowly being reformulated as new 
ideas and influencers emerge to challenge the old 
order, but the processes of change are slow and 
outcomes uncertain (Battersby 2014). 


Global Public Space 


International Nongovernment Organizations 
(INGOs) 

A significant feature of late twentieth-century glob- 
alization is the growth, diversity, and complexity of 
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nongovernment and civil society organizations. 
Because of their social orientation and institutional 
independence from states and commercial enter- 
prises, nongovernment organizations are often 
categorized as elements of civil society and a 
nascent “global civil society” and referred 
to alternatively as civil society organizations 
(CSOs). A nongovernment organization (NGO) 
is so called because it is created independently 
of any government agency. These range in size 
from one or two persons to several hundred or 
more in the larger international nongovern- 
ment organizations (INGOs). From a handful of 
INGOs in the early 1900s, numbers rose over the 
next century reaching 59, 383, from which we can 
deduce a much larger number of affiliated or par- 
allel national level NGOs of varying size (UIA 
2014). Any not-for-profit, non-state organization 
operating in two or more countries can be catego- 
rized as an INGO, which in part explains the 
numerical growth of the past century. It requires 
surprisingly few resources to establish and run a 
small-scale organized international development 
program, but attrition rates are high for such nor- 
mative microenterprises. Large INGOs in contrast 
like World Vision, for example, operate through 
global federal structures within which national 
affiliates draw upon significant local resources 
and exercise considerable autonomy. All are in 
some way agents that disseminate both comple- 
mentary and heterogeneous ideas about justice, 
rights, freedoms, and social obligations (Table 3). 

Nongovernment or civil society organizations 
(CSOs) vary greatly in size and sophistication, 
and there are many different criteria by which 
they can be categorized. One useful typology 
distinguishes between highly structured actors 
that warrant the title organization and more amor- 
phous movements with the former identifiable 
by formal decision-making structures, delegated 
responsibilities, budgets, and programs and the 
latter “civic” entities more fluid, inchoate, and 
volatile in the sense that they ebb and flow in 
tandem with global issues and the shifting priori- 
ties of those who organize them (Costoya 2007, 
pp. 10-12). Building upon these distinctions, 
organizations can be subdivided by role or 
“mission” into those that provide development 
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assistance or emergency relief as their primary 
function and those that advocate on humanitar- 
ian and environmental issues. Then there is the 
significant sphere of faith-based NGOs, many of 
which promote an explicit religious message 
through their aid work and are uncomfortable 
with western secular human rights discourse 
(Petersen 2014). 

INGO formation was spurred by the globaliza- 
tion of humanitarian concern and a lengthening 
development agenda after 1945 (Barnett 2011, 
p. 50). Decolonization and the struggle of newly 
independent countries to achieve social and eco- 
nomic development created a “demand” for assis- 
tance that governments and intergovernmental 
organizations were unable to meet. Formation, 
replication, and multiplication of these entities 
are driven by collective humanitarian concern 
and, among larger entities, a quest for social 
impact and political relevance. Whatever their 
accurate number, these nongovernmental actors 
have, in the areas of service delivery, won in- 
creased credence at the UN and other multilateral 
institutions that today rely upon international- and 
national-level NGO assistance to implement de- 
velopment projects. 

Patterns of organizational change reflect the 
influence of dominant discourses and the system- 
wide pressures to survive to which even altruistic 
organizations are exposed. Relief agencies and 
many service-oriented entities operate across a 
wide range of societal extremes, from conflict 
zones to zones of severe deprivation and disease, 
placing enormous demands upon the resources, 
skills, and expertise of their staff. As NGO bud- 
gets become larger and as donors demand greater 
financial accountability, humanitarian actors 
have had to adopt modern management practices 
and develop organizational structures that mirror 
the private sector. Those who urge greater pro- 
fessionalism and greater concern for efficiency 
and accountability in the nongovernmental sector 
welcome this convergence (Lindenberg and 
Bryant 2001). Others are concerned that donor 
influence and contractual requirements generate 
an incremental process of “isomorphic change” 
in which NGOs become corporatized and subor- 
dinated to the governments and institutions from 
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Organizations and Globalization, Table 3 Not-for-profit and civic entities in global perspective 


Global 

Oxfam International 
CARE International 
Save the Children 


Service oriented 


International Organization for Migration (IOM) 
Médecins Sans Frontieres (Doctors Without Borders) 


Humanitarian advocacy Amnesty International 


Human Rights Watch 


Environmental advocacy Greenpeace International 


Friends of the Earth International 


Emergency humanitarian 
response 


International Committee of the Red Cross International Federation 
of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (IFRC) 


Local? 


Grameen Bank 
CARE Australia 
Save the 
Children 
Australia 
Oxfam Australia 
Amnesty 
International 
USA 
Greenpeace 
Africa 

Friends of the 
Earth Indonesia 
Australian Red 
Cross 


International Rescue Committee 


Faith-based humanitarian 
and service oriented World Vision 


Islamic Relief 


Lutheran World Federation 


World Social Forum 
Occupy movement 
Climate Coalition 


Social movements 


Source: Developed from Costoya (2007) 


World Council of Churches 


Brotherhood of 
St. Laurence 
World Vision 
(Australia) 
Black Lives 
Matter 


“Incorporating national branches of international federations of NGOs and NGOs headquartered in one country but which 
maintain development and/or humanitarian programs in other parts of the world 


which they derive essential funding (Hopgood 
2008; Stern 2008). 


The Commercial Sphere 


Transnational Networks of Production and 
Finance 

Transnational corporations (TNCs) (Used here in 
preference to the term multinational corporation 
or MNC.), purveying a different and arguably 
contrary liberalism, significantly outnumber inter- 
governmental and international nongovernmen- 
tal organizations. Benefiting from the relatively 
open and accommodating international business 
environment in the West and in industrializing 
Asia after 1945, TNCs have grown rapidly in 
number, scale, and complexity. By 2007, there 
were estimated 78,411 of such corporations 
headquartered predominantly in Western Europe, 
North America, and East Asia with 777,647 affil- 
lates worldwide (UNCTAD 2007, p. 218). The 


deepening intricacies of transnational commercial 
organization render enumeration increasingly dif- 
ficult. However, research by Stefania Vitali, James 
Glattfelder, and Stefano Battiston suggests that 
“control” over as much as 80 percent of TNC 
networks might be exercised, through complex 
contracting, investment, and other modes of 
financing, by less than 1000 companies (Vitali 
et al. 2011, p. 1-6). Thus, while organizational 
plurality contributes to a rising quantum of global 
exchange, there is a global undercurrent of elite 
consolidation that can be glimpsed through the 
material and ideational linkages between global 
commercial and policy elites. 

Transnational corporations (TNCs) are the 
most ubiquitous exemplars of deepening global 
complexity. Postindustrial or “post-Fordist” soci- 
ety reflects the increased application of knowl- 
edge to systemic processes. In the 1990s, this 
transition was epitomized by Just-in-Time (JIT) 
production, pioneered by the Japanese company, 
Toyota, in which the manufacturing processes is 
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governed by strict inventory tailored to consumer 
demand (Castells 2000, pp. 168—172.). 

The largest global corporations have achieved 
a position of economic power where they can, if 
not dictate terms, place enormous pressure upon 
governments to accommodate their transnational 
operations with generous tax incentives and weak 
or nonexistent environmental regulations (Wilks 
2013). Their rapid growth in number and scale 
of operations is explained by the drive to escape 
government regulation and to access overseas 
markets by establishing manufacturing and as- 
sembly operations offshore (Picciotto 2011, p. 115, 
130-135). A sharp rise in TNC formation within 
developing countries since 1992, accompanied by 
a rise in South-South investment, adds further 
weight to claims that the geographic division of 
the world economy, between the industrialized 
North and underdeveloped South, is, to a 
large extent, breaking down (UNCTAD 2010, 
pp. 17-18). 

Patterns of organizational transformation under 
globalization are of course irregular, with a wide 
variety of organizational types, but the general 
tendency in private enterprise, at least, is toward 
nebulous, organic, and intricate networks (Castells 
2000; Gibson and Mats 1994, p. 10). In Zygmunt 
Bauman’s analysis of contemporary society, the 
“heavy capitalism” of industrialization — often 
referred to as “Fordism” after Henry Ford whose 
surname became the eponym for an industrial 
epoch and whose Ford Motor Company came 
to symbolize the scientific management of mass 
manufacturing — is supplanted by “light capital- 
ism” in a “liquid” context of smaller more flexi- 
ble companies navigating a globalized world 
of hyper-competition and increasing volatility 
(Baumann 2000, p. 59). 

The corporation, as a single entity, is no longer 
the norm. Many corporations and brands are 
household names, IBM, Chrysler, Standard Oil, 
Philips, Coca-Cola, Sony, Mitsubishi, Toyota, 
Nokia, Motorola, BHP-Billiton, Exxon, and 
many more. But today these companies cooperate 
in networks or “clusters” of corporations, to 
achieve efficiency gains from “internal” compar- 
ative advantages. qForms of corporate networks 
vary considerably as do the kinds of linkages 
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within and between corporate clusters. TNCs are 
moving away from direct ownership of offshore 
operations toward alliances with in-country part- 
ners and increasingly to non-equity relationships 
with suppliers. These non-equity relationships or 
modes give greater flexibility to transnationals in 
selecting production locations and with shifting 
resources across geographical space in pursuit of 
greatest investment returns without being forced 
into protracted licensing negotiations with gov- 
ernment agents (UNCTAD 2011, pp. 165-161). 
This at once delivers greater negotiating power to 
the contracting corporation and pressures pro- 
spective suppliers to comply with the globalized 
production and financing norms (Dicken 2011). 
What we have, according to Castells, is a society 
of thickening interdependencies and networked 
enterprises, introducing a confusing array of 
TNC clusters, which replace the monolithic but 
easily identifiable corporation (Castells 2000). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored the evolution and trans- 
formation of international actors operating in 
the state sphere and the commercial and non- 
governmental development spheres. It highlights 
the increasing plurality of organized entities and 
organizational forms in an open global system that 
is more fluid and less predictable than the heyday 
of Fordism. It foregrounds relations and interac- 
tions between organizations to exemplify the 
ways in which ideas and practices become insti- 
tutionalized and globalized over time. Large mul- 
tilateral bureaucracies, the UN, and BWIs were 
formed to address specific issues and mobilize 
resources to achieve long-term structural changes 
but have been forced to adopt more flexible, 
multi-sector, and multilevel strategies to achieve 
their objectives. Systemic pressures to conform to 
liberal economic principles within organizations 
are perhaps most clearly in evidence in the non- 
government sector, among civil society actors that 
have grown appreciably in size to accommodate 
lengthening global development and humanitar- 
ian agendas. Financial constraints imposed by 
increased scale, but also the changing global 
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funding environment, have forced a repri- 
oritization of organizational aims, to accommo- 
date demands for accountability and efficiency 
and to demonstrate utility. At the international 
and global levels, the notion of the business orga- 
nization as a single entity — upon which regulatory 
systems are built — is at odds with the dense and 
often impenetrable networks of ties between com- 
mercial actors, between financiers, producers, dis- 
tributors, and parent company. The ideals and 
discourses of liberalism pervade this system, but, 
even as the ideology of market capitalism reaches 
its apogee in the early twenty-first century, diver- 
sification under globalization is engendering new 
discursive and institutional challenges to the 
global status quo that will lead to further and 
more far-reaching transformations in the decades 
to come. 
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Collective Responsibility; Organizational Agency; 
Organizational Responsibility 


Introduction 


The evaluation of actions is a central element of 
social and political practice. Individuals, whether 
as citizens or in some official capacity, receive 
blame or praise for what they did or failed to 
do. The same goes for organizations. Judgments 
like the following are quite common: “Shell is 
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responsible for the environmental disaster in Nige- 
ria”; “The Organization for the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons really deserves the Nobel 
Peace Prize”; “Germany has to bear an historical 
guilt”; “Parliament is not an innocent bystander 
in this case”; “Trade unions must be praised for 
their efforts”; or “The UN has Rwandan blood on 
its hands.” In statements like these organizations 
are referred to in the same way is common in the 
case ofhuman individuals. The organizations are 
presented as moral agents in their own right that 
can be held accountable and that deserve praise 
or blame. 

Yet, is it really appropriate to treat organiza- 
tions as moral agents and thus equate them on this 
important point as human individuals? 

Three types of comments have been raised 
against this practice. First, critics maintain that 
an organization cannot be understood as an indi- 
vidual actor as it consists of a plurality of individ- 
uals. “Organizational agency” should be 
understood and judged as what is really is: actions 
of (a number of) individuals. Secondly, an orga- 
nization cannot be a moral agent. It lacks all the 
characteristics and capacities considered essential 
for a human person as a moral actor: having a 
conscience, feeling guilt, being able to deliberate 
and decide between right and wrong, and the like. 
And finally, accepting organizations as moral 
agents would have grave consequences. It would 
undermine the practice of holding individuals 
accountable — they might easily evade blame by 
presenting their actions as part of the organiza- 
tional dealings. It would also imply that one has to 
consider organizations as equal to human beings, 
granting them the same rights individuals have, 
for instance. 

Can the common practice to treat organizations 
as moral actors be defended against these com- 
ments or must judgments, like the one’s men- 
tioned above, be understood as a matter of 
metaphorical speech without real consequence? 

The next sections deal with the issue whether 
organizations might be understood as agents, 
whether it makes sense to treat organizations as 
moral agents, and whether taking organizations to 
be moral agents undermines moral practice. This 
entry is concluded with an assessment of the 
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implications and complications of treating orga- 
nizations as moral agents. 

Organizations are seen as cooperative ventures 
being established for a certain aim, for a longer 
period of time, characterized by some form of 
internal decision-making and a capacity to act 
upon a decision. This description will return in 
the conclusion. 

In the field of law and jurisprudence, it is also 
common practice to treat organizations as singular 
autonomous actors. Corporations and other types 
of collective arrangements are granted certain 
rights, they have legal obligations, and they can 
be held legally accountable. There might be par- 
ticular legal considerations for this practice. In this 
entry the focus is on morals. That does not mean 
that moral considerations are of no relevance to 
law and jurisprudence. This issue, however, is not 
addressed in this entry. 


Can an Organization Be an Agent? 


For organizations to be considered as moral 
agents they must at least be agents. According to 
a particular school of thought that is unreasonable. 
Adherents of methodological individualism claim 
that only individual human beings can be consid- 
ered as true rational actors and that explanations 
of social phenomena can only refer to the 
actions and intentions of such individuals. This 
individualistic approach typically maintains that 
organizations — and other collectives for that 
matter — do not act themselves. Particular individ- 
uals think and act but not collectives. The partic- 
ular civil servant performs a “state-action.” 
Taking an organization as an actor is like failing 
to see the strings that move the puppet and believ- 
ing that it moves all by itself. Presenting an orga- 
nization as an actor in its own right implies that 
one takes a bureau, a firm, or any other collective 
as a creature that in some way exceeds or tran- 
scends its composing elements. By doing so, one 
adds a mystical entity or force to the world that 
actually is not necessary to explain the phenom- 
ena. In methodological terms: taking an organiza- 
tion as an actor violates the rule of parsimony. It 
implies the conjecture of an entity that cannot be 
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tested or measured and that, in terms of expla- 
nation, does not have added value. Methodolog- 
ical individualism implies that granting agency 
to organizations is like taking metaphorical 
speech literally, comparable to presupposing a 
real acting creature when one hears an econo- 
mist speak of “the invisible hand” (e.g., Downie 
1969; Hayek 1955; Miller and Makela 2005; 
Popper 1960). 

This individualist critique of organizational 
agency has been countered in several ways. One 
reply focuses on the ontological status of organi- 
zations and other collective entities. One can point 
out the parts of, say, a dog or a functioning state, 
but a dog or a state are not the same as an enu- 
meration of their composing elements. The func- 
tioning as a whole makes that one can see and 
understand and meaningfully speak thereof as a 
whole. One can identify characteristics of a dog 
(say its hunting skills or loyalty) that are not 
meaningfully attributed to one or even the collec- 
tion of its parts. Accepting a dog as actor in its 
own right thus does not at all violate the principle 
of parsimony and neither presumes some mystic 
substance or force. The same goes for an organi- 
zation. It also has typical characteristics (e.g., the 
organizational culture) that cannot be reduced to 
the individuals being members of the organization 
or working in the organization. 

Closely connected is the epistemological argu- 
ment countering the methodological individual- 
ism. Its argument is that many social phenomena 
cannot be explained and understood adequately 
by reference to individual qualities and actions 
alone. Organizations often bring about policies 
and actions none of its individual members 
intended or favored. Organizational decision pro- 
cedures, division of labor, culture, routines, and 
the like make for a very complex relation between 
individual intentions and actions and organiza- 
tional decisions and outcomes. Reducing all col- 
lective (or organizational) actions to those of 
individuals provides for a partial and biased 
understanding of what really is going on. Expla- 
nations that focus on the organizational level 
would do much better. This is similar to biological 
or psychological reasoning. Explanations for 
actions might be sought at a lower level of 
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ageregation (cells or organs within organisms; 
neurological paths within the human brain), but 
some phenomena demand explanations on the 
higher level (the organism as a biological unity, 
human mind as intentional and conscious unity). 
Including organizations in the category of agents, 
therefore, is not just adding a superfluous item 
(e.g., List and Pettit 2011). 


Can an Organization Be a Moral Agent? 


A second critique of taking organizations as moral 
agents might be called moral individualism. 
According to this approach, moral action is a 
unique characteristic of human beings. Being 
able to distinguish right from wrong, deliberate 
on what is appropriate, what deserves respect and 
consideration, 1s what sets human individuals 
apart from all other entities in the universe. This 
is a basic understanding, already expressed in 
ancient myths, like the one in book Genesis. 
This does not imply, however, that there is no 
variation in the understanding of human moral 
actor-ship. In Western philosophical thinking, 
two traditions can be distinguished: one can 
already be found in the work of Aristotle and 
another is expressed by Immanuel Kant. 

In Aristotle’s understanding, a moral person is 
able to deliberate on what is appropriate to do in 
particular circumstances and act upon it. That 
means that he/she has certain rational abilities 
and the capacity to make judgments. He/she also 
has moral feelings like pride, a sense of shame and 
consideration. Furthermore, he/she needs to have 
the self-discipline to act upon his or her judg- 
ments. Aristotle maintained that a person can, 
and should, develop moral capacities. A good per- 
son has developed a virtuous disposition or char- 
acter. Moral agency is not only about particular 
actions but also about the continuous moral (re-) 
orientation of a person (Aristotle 2000). 

Kant also emphasized the ability of judgment 
in the human being as a moral actor. He, however, 
focuses on man as a thinking and free creature. 
Autonomy, that is, the ability to think indepen- 
dently and act freely, makes for human dignity 
and demands respect. All individuals should 
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respect this dignity in themselves and in every 
other person. No human individual should be 
treated merely as an instrument, and each should 
have equal rights in shaping the common world 
(Kant 2012). This basic notion of human dignity is 
also expressed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Moral individualism maintains that organiza- 
tions cannot and should not be understood as 
moral agents. They do not have the moral compe- 
tencies that, for instance, Aristotle expressed: 
They do not have desires and intentions and they 
cannot judge or feel grief. Organizations, more- 
over, cannot be said to have the type of continuity 
or constancy that individuals have: They might 
have a regularly changing set of members. Orga- 
nizations also lack the Kantian dignity that one 
feels for individual human beings. In this individ- 
ualist view, it would be absurd if organizations 
would be granted certain rights, like the right to 
live or not be sold as a property. Even though an 
organization constituted by contract by a set of 
individuals might be said to have rights (as is 
common in law), the organization is still not a 
moral agent in its own right. Its status and its 
rights completely depend on those of the consti- 
tuting individuals (e.g., Lewis 1948; Velasquez 
1983; Weber 1978). 

Advocates of organizational moral agency 
argue that although organizations miss certain 
characteristics of human beings, these character- 
istics are not the ones crucial to moral agency. In 
this view, organizations can fulfill all the functions 
of a moral agent. They can gather information and 
investigate options; they can deliberate on differ- 
ent courses of actions; they can reach an informed 
decision taking into account moral consider- 
ations; they can implement their decisions; they 
can be punished for their actions; and they can 
adjust to manage future situations in a better way. 
Needed is only a proper organizational structure. 
An organization that incorporates a proper delib- 
eration and decision-making structure, a system 
that enforces decisions to be implemented, and a 
capacity for self-regulation can function as a 
moral agent. An organization with these three 
characteristics can take proper actions in particu- 
lar cases and has enduring qualities like being just 
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or unjust. It is of no consequence that individual 
membership within such an organization might 
change. The continuity is guaranteed by the orga- 
nizational structure and other characteristics like a 
shared focus or we-perspective and a set of shared 
understandings among members of the organiza- 
tion (the organization’s culture). The gist of this 
functional argument is that a well-structured orga- 
nization in its functioning looks like a moral 
agent, and therefore it is a moral agent (e.g., 
Bratman 1999; Copp 2006; French 1984; List 
and Pettit 2011; Gilbert 2006; Rovane 1997; 
Tuomela 2006; Velleman 1997). 

Advocates of organizational moral agency also 
address the argument of moral worth or dignity. 
Their argument resembles the reply to methodo- 
logical individualism. What is typical and worth- 
while for groups or organizations cannot 
completely be reduced to the constituting individ- 
uals. For one, organizations often outlive their 
founding fathers, after which those individuals 
can no longer be held responsible for things hap- 
pening within the organization. Secondly, organi- 
zations seen as collectives deserve certain rights 
(and obligations) in order to respect and protect 
something that transcends the individual members 
or participants. This applies to cultural, religious, 
ethnic, and national group rights. The rights 
given, for instance, to a native tribe or a regional 
language group are meant to protect the collective. 
The advocates of this line of reasoning add that 
this does not mean that organizations can be said 
to deserve right and respect completely equal to 
that of individual human beings (e.g., Kymlicka 
1989; Taylor 1994). 


The Consequences of Organizational 
Agency for Our Moral Practice 


A third critique of taking organizations as moral 
agents focuses on its consequences and argues 
that doing so undermines our moral practice. 
This threat has several forms. First, if organiza- 
tions are allowed to take the blame for particular 
wrongs or harms, individuals can wave their 
accountability. They might refer to one of the 
many organizations they are a member of and 
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deny their own liability (“I played only a minor 
role, I was only part of the organizational machin- 
ery, I have no idea what others do with it”). This 
shift in blame (and praise) from the individual to 
the organization undermines individual moral 
development and complicates mutual trust and 
cooperation. Another aspect of holding organiza- 
tions morally accountable strengthens the effect: 
the sanctions involved in case of wrongdoing. 
Sanctioning organizations (through fines or public 
blame) in practice might hurt the members of the 
organization (salary cuts or losing jobs), most of 
whom are not causally responsible for the harm 
done. It might even be the case that they were not 
yet a member of the organization when the harm 
was done, they might not even been born yet (like 
past wrongs attributed to war faring states or colo- 
nial powers). In all such cases, people are blamed 
and punished for actions that they had no causal 
role in and that they might never have intended. 
In short, holding organizations accountable 
threatens to eradicate the link between individual 
intentions and actions on the one hand and blame 
and praise on the other, with dire consequences 
(e.g., Thompson 1980). 

Another type of threat arising from the practice 
of granting rights to organizations as moral agents 
is that group rights can be used as trumps against 
individuals. They might be invoked against out- 
siders (for instance, to protect the grounds of a 
native tribe) and against members themselves 
(natives that are not allowed to sell their property 
as they please). Granting group rights may be at 
odds with individual freedom and could violate 
the principle of human equality as it favors some 
over others (e.g., Barry 2001). 

In reaction to this third type of comment, the 
advocates of organizational moral agency reverse 
the claim: Accepting organizations as moral 
agents does not undermine but strengthen moral 
practice. Society consists of a multitude of orga- 
nizations and in that context the moral practice of 
judging actions and attributing praise and blame 
can only be effective if organizations are treated as 
moral agents. If that would not be possible, one 
would be confined in ascribing responsibility, 
because there are no individuals to blame, since 
the individuals involved lacked the overview, 
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were unable to master the powers involved, and 
could not have taken such risks. This also applies 
to issues at the international level. If states, the 
EU, the UN, or the World Bank are not regarded 
as moral agents, issues of peace and security, 
refugees, or the environment could not be judged 
in ethical terms. By including these organizations 
in our moral vocabulary, they can be induced to 
act. By blaming and praising these organizations, 
they are stimulated to reorient and develop them- 
selves and to improve (e.g., Baier 1991; French 
1984; Forrest 2006; List and Pettit 2011; Neuhauser 
2014; O’Neill 1986; Wasserstrom 1991). 

The claim that accepting organizational 
moral agency undermines individual morality 
is unwarranted, the retort continues. The argu- 
ment of some kind of zero-sum-perspective in 
which more organizational responsibility auto- 
matically implies less individual responsibility 
fails. In this line of thinking, it is very well 
possible that the organization as well as partic- 
ular individuals are to blame for particular 
wrongdoings. The responsibility of the UN for 
the tragedy in Srebrenica, for example, does not 
exclude specific military officers from their 
responsibility for their particular actions and 
the consequences thereof. 

Also, it is true that blaming or sanctioning 
organizations might have negative consequences 
for innocent members. That, however, is not 
something that is unique for the case of organiza- 
tions as moral agents. If sanctions are imposed on 
parents as individuals, the children involved might 
share in the burden. This is not a reason to dispense 
of punishment (let alone of holding people respon- 
sible) but rather a reason to try to find the most 
proper sanction or blame in particular circum- 
stances (e.g., French 1984; List and Pettit 2011). 

A last retort concerns organizational or 
group rights. Here again, possible negative 
consequences can be neutralized by taken 
countervailing measures. For example, individ- 
uals might be granted rights to opt out in order 
to guarantee their individual liberties (in the case 
of citizens of a sovereign state having the right to 
migrate), and nonmembers might have the right to 
compensating measures if policies are prejudicial 
to them (e.g., Kymlicka 1989). 
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Conclusion 


The conclusion cannot but be that the idea of orga- 
nizations as moral agents is a disputed concept and 
that either or not accepting the idea of organizations 
as moral agents is only half of the story. Well- 
structured organizations can perform the same func- 
tions that one attributes to human moral agents, and 
accepting organizations as moral agents might there- 
fore be beneficial for our moral practice. Yet, the 
elaboration that led to this conclusion also disclosed 
some complications. 

First, one has to note that moral actor-ship is an 
ambiguous concept. It involves, at least, the 
(Aristotelean) aspect of having moral capacities 
and the (Kantian) aspect of moral worth. A well- 
structured organization might be said to have the 
same moral capacities as an individual human 
being, but in case of moral worth, the identifica- 
tion cannot be that complete. Organizations might 
have rights, but these rights are different from the 
rights granted to individuals. Even if organiza- 
tions are granted moral agency, their status is not 
identical to that of individual human beings. 
Moral actor-ship, probably, might best be under- 
stood as a plural or scale concept (e.g., Bratman 
1999; Griffin 2008; Hindriks 2014). 

A second issue concerns the exact definition of 
an organization that deserves the status of moral 
agent and the finding that alternate arguments for 
or against organizations a moral agents are related 
to the understanding of organizations as a unity. 
Some advocates of organizational moral agency 
focus on the internal decision-making structure 
(e.g., Copp 2006; French 1984; List and Pettit 
2011). Others argue that joint commitments 
and a ““we-perspective” of individual members is 
the crucial point (e.g., Bratman 1999; Gilbert 
2006; Tuomela 2006; Velleman 1997). These 
two approaches seem complementary but can 
result in opposite claims. The structure approach 
would hold a bureaucratic organization respon- 
sible even if the members are disinterested, while 
the commitment approach would not, because of 
the absence of joint intentions. The commitment 
approach would be able to morally judge an unor- 
ganized collective like “the medical profession” 
or “the Muslim community” in a particular case, 
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while such a group obviously fails on internal 
decision-making structure. 

As to the consequences of accepting organiza- 
tions as moral agents, it was argued that including 
organizations into the moral universe might have 
severe consequences for the position of individual 
members of such an organization. Advocates of 
organizational moral agency maintain that these 
consequences can be remedied. It remains a dis- 
puted matter whether that is a tenable position 
(e.g., Barry 2001). 
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Definition 


Card check: An alternative to a union election, in 
which the NLRB verifies that more than half of 
the eligible employees at a company have signed 
union authorization cards and then certifies that 
the union has been approved. The company must 
agree to this process. 


Organizing Unions as Social Policy 


Closed shop: Unionized companies in which join- 
ing the union is a condition of employment. 
Outlawed under right-to-work laws. 

Fair election principles: A set of guidelines 
establishing “equal time” for both the company 
and the union to discuss their positions during 
work hours. The company must allow organizers 
onto company property to conduct meetings, 
video screenings, flyer distribution, etc. It also 
must refrain from threatening workers and allow 
them to decide freely. 

Neutrality: The company agrees to refrain from 
interfering with the unionization effort by show- 
ing antiunion videos, making antiunion state- 
ments, intimidating or threatening workers, or 
otherwise attempting to prejudice workers against 
the union. However, it does not include “equal 
time.” 

NLRB: National Labor Relations Board, a federal 
agency that governs union elections and oversees 
the organization process. 

Right-to-work laws: Legislation prohibiting 
closed shops. 


Introduction 


When the union S inspiration through the worker s 
blood shall run, 

There can be no power greater anywhere beneath 
the sun, 

Yet what force on earth is weaker than the feeble 
strength of one? 

For the union makes us strong. 


Thus begins “Solidarity Forever,” the anthem of 
organized labor (Kornbluh 2011, 26). As in 
Aesop’s fable of the bundle of sticks, that could 
only be broken when untied and snapped individ- 
ually, the labor movement’s central tenet can be 
summed up in the old axiom that there is strength 
in numbers. 

Labor unions form as a direct response to 
oppressive working conditions, giving workers a 
chance to improve their own lives. Collective 
bargaining makes working men and women 
equal with management when they meet to nego- 
tiate a contract. From ending child labor to 
establishing a minimum wage, from weekends to 
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overtime, from health care plans to pensions, from 
unemployment benefits to paid time off, from sick 
days to parental leave, from grievance procedures 
to health and safety regulations, labor unions have 
given workers the ability to improve their lives. 

Thinking of these improvements, the civil lib- 
ertarian lawyer Clarence Darrow once said that 
“With all their faults, trade-unions have done 
more for humanity than any other organization 
of men that ever existed. They have done more 
for decency, for honesty, for education, for the 
betterment of the race, for the developing of char- 
acter in man, than any other association of men” 
(Darrow 1909). 

The history of organizing labor unions is a 
bloody one. Mary Harris “Mother” Jones, an orga- 
nizer for the United Mine Workers in the early 
twentieth century, wrote that, “Life comes to the 
miners out of their deaths, and death out of their 
lives” (Jones 2012, 122). Massacres, murders, 
lynchings, tarring and featherings, beatings, 
imprisonments, and deportations have all been 
used to try to stop workers from demanding their 
rights. From the Pullman strike of the 1890s to the 
Battle of Blair Mountain in the 1920s to the 
Charleston longshoremen’s picket of 2000, gov- 
ernment force has been a powerful weapon in the 
attempt to quash labor. Recently, legislatures 
across the country have passed laws to hamstring 
unions’ ability to organize. 

Yet, despite these odds, unions remain a pow- 
erful force for justice and reform. They continue 
to call attention to deep-seated societal problems 
while providing a basis for intersectional 
activism. 


Unions in the United States 


Private-Sector Unions 

The history of private-sector unions is rooted in a 
centuries-long struggle to replace, or ameliorate 
the abuses of, capitalism. During the Industrial 
Revolution, massive factories replaced 
craftsmen’s workshops. No longer the owners of 
the means of production, workers became inter- 
changeable parts of a vast machine. Rather than 
reaping the rewards of their work, they received 
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scanty wages from the businessmen their 
labor enriched. This oppression begot radical 
alternatives. 

Industrialization reached the United States just 
after the end of the Civil War. Soldiers returning 
from a bloody battle to make men free were forced 
to work under conditions that endangered their 
safety, stripped them of their ability to provide 
for their families, and burdened them under ever- 
mounting debts. Remembering the chattel slavery 
they had fought against, many of them began 
referring to their new economic reality as a system 
of “industrial” or “wage slavery.” 

In 1869, a group of these veterans, from both 
sides of the Mason-Dixon line, formed an associ- 
ation to struggle against these conditions. The 
resulting organization, the Knights of Labor, was 
based on a new and revolutionary concept: class 
struggle. At a time when nearly all other groups 
were exclusive to advancing the interests of white 
Protestant men, the Knights of Labor welcomed 
women, African-Americans and Catholics into its 
ranks. They organized skilled and unskilled 
workers alike, developing the “one big union” 
concept. In their efforts to secure reforms, includ- 
ing the 8-h day, the abolition of the scrip system, 
and the end of child and convict labor, they 
pioneered the tactical use of strikes (Boyer and 
Morais 1955). 

Subsequent labor unions have diverged in cer- 
tain respects from this original organizational 
template. Issues of contention have evolved over 
the years, as automation develops and multina- 
tional corporations grow. Some unions have 
decided to focus on specific trades, while others 
have organized a broader base. The use of strikes 
has gone in and out of favor. New labor laws have 
introduced new methods of — and barriers to — 
organizing. 

Yet, most unions have incorporated significant 
aspects of this prototype. In the 1900s, the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World married the organizing 
strategies of the Knights of Labor with a radical 
anarcho-syndicalist philosophy. Many unions, 
from the Southern Tenant Farmers Union in 
1930s Arkansas to the Gulfcoast Pulpwood Asso- 
ciation in 1970s Mississippi to the SEIU’s nation- 
wide Fight for $15 campaign today, have continued 
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the tradition of incorporating civil rights activism 
into their drives for economic justice. And, for 
nearly all unions, strikes remain an integral tool 
for securing members’ rights. 

The development of laws regulating unions has 
had a significant impact on the trajectory of 
unions’ internal structure. Prior to the New Deal, 
the most effective labor unions were characterized 
by a radical opposition to the corporate-controlled 
government that inexorably opposed their orga- 
nizing efforts. The state was viewed responsible 
for maintaining the capitalist system that 
oppressed workers. During the First World War, 
which most labor organizers considered a 
trumped-up conflict designed to enrich munitions 
manufacturers and other corporations, antiwar 
activism was central to labor’s platform. 

The policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration signaled a marked shift in the attitude of 
labor toward government. While many of these 
laws — such as the National Labor Relations Act — 
did not go as far in ensuring workers’ rights as 
many unions had hoped, they were nevertheless a 
significant improvement on the status quo. In a 
reversal of their previous policy, labor agreed to 
refrain from striking during Second World War to 
ensure continuous production. 

This cooperation with the government has had 
negative influences on the labor movement. 
Rather than trusting to the power of united 
workers, union leadership has developed a ten- 
dency to lobby politicians, even after they have 
displayed tendencies to renege on their promises. 
Over the years, this has led to reactionary and 
counterproductive stances, from the United Mine 
Workers’ purge of suspected Communists during 
the Red Scare to the United Auto Workers’ sup- 
port of the South Korea free trade pact and the 
AFL-CIO’s endorsement of the Dakota Access 
Pipeline. It also enabled the rise to power of 
compromised individuals, such as AFL-CIO pres- 
ident George Meany, who boasted of “never walk- 
ing a picket line” (Washington Post 1980). 

Union leadership has undergone many changes 
over the years, and is in the midst of another 
change. In the beginning, radical rank-and-file 
organizers explicitly grappled with the forces of 
capitalism, risking their lives and refusing to 
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compromise, even with other labor unions, such 
as the discriminatory and elitist AFL under the 
leadership of Samuel Gompers. Charismatic and 
fiery organizers like Eugene Debs, Bill Haywood, 
Mother Jones, Lucy Parsons, and Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn were typically reluctant to assume 
leadership roles but extremely effective once they 
agreed to do so. 

As time went on, labor leaders became more 
conciliatory: John Llewellyn Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers cooperated with McCarthyism, 
while other labor leaders supported the military- 
industrial complex by encouraging increased 
munitions production. At the turn of the last cen- 
tury, union leadership underwent a new transition, 
as the student activists of the 1960s who had 
joined the movement as idealistic young 
organizers — typically, well-educated, Northern, 
white men — began to assume leadership posi- 
tions. Some, like Bruce Raynor, attempted to 
rekindle the “one big union” philosophy by merg- 
ing labor unions together. While this strategy can 
strengthen unions, it also tends to supersede the 
beginning of new organization drives to recruit 
members. 

Today, as the demographics of union members 
skew increasingly toward women and racial 
minorities, leadership is undergoing a new shift. 
Women still comprise a slightly smaller segment 
of the unionized workforce than men, but have 
been steadily closing the gender gap. Unions have 
had successes in organizing hotel housekeepers, 
waitresses, nurses, teachers, and other “pink- 
collar’ workers, even as traditionally male- 
dominated manufacturing jobs have been moving 
overseas. The leadership of several major unions 
has become increasingly integrated as women are 
finally elected to the highest positions, indicating 
an understanding that increasing inclusivity 1s 
critical if unions are to successfully organize in 
the twenty-first century. 


Public-Sector Unions 

Organizing the public sector is a significantly 
different proposition than organizing the public 
sector. Public perceptions often run counter to 
the interests of the workers, while strict laws often 
forbid the use of certain tactics. For these reasons, 
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the rate of unionization within the public sector is 
just 6.4%, as opposed to 34.4% of private-sector 
employees (Bureau of Labor Statistics 2017). 
While unions have enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess in organizing certain segments of the public 
workforce — notably, teachers and police officers — 
the perception that public employees are essential 
to maintaining society’s operations can cripple 
organizing efforts and has resulted in laws 
outlawing strikes. Moreover, the struggle is 
framed as a dispute between workers and tax- 
payers or the general public, rather than workers 
and businessmen or capitalists or even share- 
holders: public opinion tends to favor workers in 
the latter situation far more than in the former. 


Organizing Unions: Techniques and 
Practices 


The first step in organizing a union centers around 
strategy. For workers seeking unionization at their 
company, this means uniting with coworkers 
around this common goal and then identifying a 
union that represents their industry and agrees to 
work with them on their campaign. Often, a cata- 
lyst, such as a loss of benefits, a significant cut in 
wages, or a death or injury of a coworker, ignites 
this effort and accelerates the process. 

For a union planning a new drive, this involves 
identifying a target company and researching its 
Operations, working conditions, and position 
within the broader supply chain. For example, 
the United Auto Workers’ campaign at Nissan in 
Canton, Mississippi, was a strategic objective, as 
the organization of a large multinational corpora- 
tion almost always results in the subsequent orga- 
nization of smaller supplier companies. This 
principle was recently illustrated by the organiza- 
tion of the Faurecia facilities in Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, and Cleveland, Mississippi, which was 
made easier by the fact that their largest customer 
is the unionized General Motors. 

Once a unionization effort is underway, 
workers must sign authorization cards declaring 
their support of the union and desire for a vote on 
union representation. This process can be speedy 
or protracted, depending on a variety of factors, 
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ranging from employee satisfaction to intimidation 
by management to familiarity with unions. At least 
35% of eligible workers at a company must have 
signed cards before the union can petition the 
National Labor Relations Board for a vote; however, 
because 50% plus one of the vote is required to win 
an election, the card-signing goal is typically far 
higher. 

In order to recruit workers into the organizing 
effort, union organizers use a variety of tactics. 
House calls, involving visits to workers’ homes, 
are a particularly effective measure, while phone 
calls can also help. Establishing and building a 
worker committee is crucial: workers have access 
to their company and can discuss the union with 
coworkers on the job (United Electrical Workers 
n.d.). Maintaining visibility is important, and the 
worker committee plays an integral role in this by 
wearing T-shirts, buttons and hats, signing up 
workers as they enter or leave the plant, and 
holding conversations at work and on social 
media. Sometimes, large demonstrations involv- 
ing the broader community can build momentum: 
the United Auto Workers held a mass march, 
featuring Senator Bernie Sanders and activist 
actor Danny Glover, to the Nissan plant to cata- 
lyze support for a vote (Elk 2017). 

The ability to maintain accurate and consistent 
charts is one of the most important qualifications for 
a union organizer, particularly when the company 
involved employs a large number of people. Charts 
give a graphic representation of the progress of a 
campaign, identifying which workers are for or 
against the union, the leaders of the unionization 
effort within the plant, undecided and wavering 
workers, and areas of concern. While the exact 
layout of these charts varies from one campaign to 
the next, they are a critical part of ensuring a victory. 

Some union organizing campaigns are made 
significantly easier by the cooperation of the 
company. While many companies run antiunion 
campaigns, hiring union-busting consulting 
firms and intimidating workers, others refrain 
from such activity. For example, a company can 
agree to a card check rather than an election, 
which favors unions by avoiding the possibility 
of former union supporters defecting under pres- 
sure from the company or outside influences. It 
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can also agree to neutrality, or to abide by fair 
election principles. Public opinion campaigns, or 
pressure from other unionized companies, are an 
important part of getting companies to abide by 
these conditions. 


Right-to-Work States 

Contrary to their intention, and despite the fact 
that they pose new difficulties in membership 
maintenance and add to the financial burden on 
labor unions, right-to-work laws have actually 
made union organizing easier. 

Right-to-work laws, which are in place in 
28 US states and Guam, outlaw closed shops 
(National Conference of State Legislatures 
2017). Employees thus have the right to join, or 
not to join, a union at their company. This circum- 
stance means that employers cannot threaten that 
workers who do not join the union will be fired, a 
statement that can dissuade some undecided 
workers in nonright-to-work states. 

That said, the political climate of nght-to-work 
states is usually far more hostile to unionization, 
which produces other barriers to organizing. Politi- 
cians often bolster company antiunion campaigns by 
threatening that plants will close or that their states 
will stop attracting new companies if workers vote 
yes. During the United Auto Workers election at 
Volkswagen in Chattanooga, during which the com- 
pany had agreed to neutrality, Senator Bob Corker 
ensured defeat by promising during voting that new 
product would come to the plant should workers 
vote no. Governor Nikki Haley joined Boeing’s 
antiunion campaign in South Carolina by appearing 
on radio ads, mentioning her opposition in her State 
of the State address, and posting on social media. 
Mississippi governor Phil Bryant has engaged in 
similar behavior during the Nissan campaign. Fur- 
thermore, states that have passed right-to-work laws 
have often passed even harsher antiunion legislation, 
such as North Carolina’s new farm bill that curtails 
union organizing in the agriculture industry. 


Conclusion 


Labor unions in the United States occupy a 
paradoxical position. Simultaneously persecuted 
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and praised, they are courted at election time by 
the very politicians who will pass laws to under- 
mine them as soon as they are in office. Written 
out of school textbooks, demonized by right-wing 
think tanks, and dismissed as “no longer neces- 
sary,” labor unions nevertheless continue to make 
substantial improvements in people’s daily lives. 
Though its objectives and challenges have evolved 
over the years, labor has the ability to draw on the 
experience of its rich and varied history for guid- 
ance in its present-day campaigns. 
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Definition 


Occupational Safety and Health Act also com- 
monly referred to as occupational health and 
safety (OHS) or workplace health and safety 
(WHS) is an area concerned with the safety, 
health, and welfare of people engaged in work or 
employment. 
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The Social Security Act of 1935 established a 
system of old-age benefits for workers, benefits 
for victims of industrial accidents, unemployment 
insurance, and aid for dependent mothers 
and children, the blind, and the physically 
handicapped. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 intro- 
duced the 40-h work week, established a national 
minimum wage, guaranteed “time-and-a-half” for 
overtime in certain jobs, and prohibited most 
employment of minors in “oppressive child 
labor.” It applies to employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or employed by an enterprise 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, unless the employer can 
claim an exemption from coverage. 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act is a 
US federal law that applies to US government 
contracts exceeding $10,000 for the manufacture 
or furnishing of goods. Walsh-Healey establishes 
overtime pay for hours worked by contractor 
employees in excess of 40 h per week and sets 
the minimum wage equal to the prevailing wage 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor. The law 
prohibits the employment of youths less than 
16 years of age and convicts (only those currently 
in prison), except under certain conditions. The 
Act sets standards for the use of convict labor and 
job health and safety standards. The Walsh- 
Healey Act does not apply to commercial items. 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act gave the Labor Department author- 
ity to set safety and health standards for the very 
small workforce covered under this law. 


Introduction 


Public efforts to improve safety date from the very 
beginnings of industrialization. States established 
regulatory commissions as early as the 1840s, 
but they had few powers and were rarely able to 
exert much influence on working conditions. 
Most of the early commissions were ineffectual 
(Whiteside 1990). However, in the years between 
1900 and World War I, progressive reformers, 
muckraking journalists, businessmen, and labor 
unions pressed for changes in many areas of 
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American life. Work safety became of increased 
public concern. In response, Congress passed a 
host of modest regulations that addressed rather 
minor risks (Aldrich 1997). 

In factories after the Civil War, many work- 
place hazards confronted workers. The reports of 
state labor bureaus in the 1870s and 1880s indi- 
cated many tragedies, and the industrial accident 
statistics that state labor bureaus collected encour- 
aged social reformers and labor organizations to 
call for state factory safety and health laws. In 
1877, Massachusetts passed the nation’s first fac- 
tory inspection law (Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor 1872; Commons and Andrews 
1916). Its passage prompted a burst of state fac- 
tory acts. By 1890, nine states provided for factory 
inspectors, 13 required machines guarding, and 
21 made limited provision for health hazards 
(MacLaury 1970). However, since the passage of 
the first law, there have been many amendments to 
cover new hazards, etc. 

It is highly impossible to discuss Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (OSHA) without an over- 
view of worker’s compensation. Thus, this topical 
area will provide an overview of worker’s 
compensation law in the United States, a sum- 
mary of OSHA, a brief discussion on why the 
OSH Act is important, OSHA as a social policy, 
and conclusion. 


Worker’s Compensation in the United 
States 


A European ideal, in 2010 New York, became the 
first state to pass a workmen’s compensation law. 
Instead of requiring injured workers to sue for 
damages in court and prove the employer was 
negligent, the new law automatically compen- 
sated all injuries at a fixed rate. Compensation 
appealed to businesses because it made costs 
more predictable and reduced labor strife. 
Between 1911 and 1921 forty-four states passed 
compensation laws (Fishback and Kantor 2000). 
The sharp rise in accident costs that resulted from 
compensation laws and tighter employers’ liabil- 
ity initiated the modern concern with work safety 
and initiated the long-term decline in work 
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accidents and injuries. Large firms suddenly 
became interested in safety, and companies 
began to guard machines and power sources, 
while machinery makers developed safer designs. 
Managers began to look for hidden dangers at 
work and require that workers wear hard hats 
and safety glasses. They also set up safety depart- 
ments run by engineers and safety committees that 
included both workers and managers. In 1913, 
companies founded the National Safety Council 
to pool information. Government agencies pro- 
vided scientific support while universities 
researched safety problems for firms and indus- 
tries (Aldrich 1997, 1999; Fishback and Kantor 
2000; Worrall 1983). 

A workers’ compensation advocate, John 
R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin, 
urged the creation of the first permanent State 
Industrial Commission which developed and 
enforced safety and health regulations after hear- 
ing comments from labor, management, and 
others in the United States (Commons and 
Andrews 1958). This idea was widely accepted 
and became a guide for future state and federal 
regulations of occupational safety and health. 

In 1913, Congress created the Department of 
Labor and one of its main purposes was to 
improve working conditions. Entry of the United 
States into World War I precipitated a crisis in 
health and safety conditions in the hard-pressed 
war production industries. To meet this challenge, 
Congress initiated the working condition service. 
The service inspected war production sites, 
advised companies on reducing hazards, and 
helped states develop and enforce safety and 
health standards. When the war ended, the service 
was allowed to expire, but the Labor Department 
ordered its records saved for the time “when pub- 
lic and legislative opinion again shall have 
become focused upon the necessity for a construc- 
tive organization of this character” (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor 1919). 

Under the administration of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt a Bureau of Labor Standards in 1934 
was a rallying point for those interested in job 
safety and health (Perkins 1934; MacMahon and 
Millett 1939). This was the first permanent federal 
agency established primarily to promote safety 
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and health for the entire workforce. The Bureau 
helped state governments improve their admin- 
istration of job safety and health laws and raise 
the level of their protective legislation. Addi- 
tionally, Congress enacted three laws as part of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal which amplified the fed- 
eral government’s role in protecting people on 
the job: 


1. The Social Security Act of 1935 

2. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 

3. The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of 
1936 


By the late 1950s, the federal-state partnership 
was no longer adequate to deal with growing 
threats to workers’ safety and health. Consequently, 
in 1958, Congress passed the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act which 
gave the Labor Department authority to set safety 
and health standards for the very small workforce 
covered under this law. Under the Act, the Secretary 
of Labor was authorized to seek penalties 
against willful violators, but not against those 
who only carelessly broke the rules. After hold- 
ing public hearings, the department began 
enforcing standards in 1960. Compliance was 
good, and the high accident rates declined 
sharply (Gilhooley 1958). 

In the 1960s, economic expansion again led to 
rising injury rates, and the resulting political pres- 
sures led Congress to establish the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) and 
the Mine Safety and Health Administration in 
1970 (Derickson 1993; Fairris 1998; Mendeloff 
1979). In December 1960, the Labor Department 
issued its own a set of mandatory safety and health 
standards under the Walsh-Healey Act. The 
department had previously issued most of these 
standards in a Green Book of informal guidelines 
to aid federal and state inspectors. States had been 
encouraged to inspect federal contractors and 
enforce their own rules. Now they were barred 
from applying their standards and had to enforce 
the federal rules. For the first time, the federal 
occupational safety and health requirements 
were applied to the whole range of industry 
(U.S. Department of Labor 1960). 
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Spurred by criticism and a number of tragic 
incidents in the workplaces, in 1967 the standard 
unsuccessfully advocated before the Federal 
Radiation Council was adopted (Chittenden 
1964). This move had a decisive impact on the 
shaping of a national job safety and health pro- 
gram. The basic problem with the implementation 
of the Act is that there was no fundamental agree- 
ment either on the Act’s goals or on the practical 
methods of balancing considerations of greater 
safety and health against considerations of cost. 
Also, there was no agreement among policy 
makers or lobbyists on the framework that should 
be used for the discussion of these issues primarily 
because safety and health are generally regarded 
as “goods” of inestimable, if not infinite, value 
(Smith 1976). Therefore, for 3 years, Congress 
battled to pass a bill to protect workers on the 
job that was acceptable to both Democrats and 
Republicans. In 1970, Congress passed and on 
December 29, 1970, President Richard Nixon 
signed the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
(MacLaury 1970). 


Summary of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act 


Congress passed the Occupational and Safety 
Health Act (OSHA), 29 U.S.C. §651 et seq. in 
1970. Under the OSH Act, employers are respon- 
sible for providing a safe and healthful workplace. 
OSHA’s mission is to assure safe and healthful 
workplaces by setting and enforcing standards 
and by providing training, outreach, education, 
and assistance. Their goal was to make sure 
employers provide their workers a place of 
employment free from recognized hazards to 
safety and health, such as exposure to toxic 
chemicals, excessive noise levels, mechanical 
dangers, heat or cold stress, or unsanitary con- 
ditions (https://www.epa.gov/laws-regulations/ 
summary-occupational-safety-and-health-act). 
The Occupational Health and Safety Adminis- 
tration Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration (OSHA) administer the Occupational 
Safety and Health (OSH) Act. Safety and health 
conditions in most private industries are regulated 
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by OSHA or OSHA-approved state plans 
(U.S. Department of Labor, https://www.dol.gov/ 
general/topic/safety-health). Additionally, the 
Office of Workers’ Compensation Programs 
administers four major disability compensation 
programs which provide wage replacement bene- 
fits, medical treatment, vocational rehabilitation, 
and other benefits to certain workers or their 
dependents who experience work-related injury 
or occupational disease. Other specific groups 
are covered by the Energy Employees Occupa- 
tional Illness Compensation Program, Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Program, Longshore 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Program, 
and Black Lung Benefits Program (https://www. 
dol.gov/general/topic/workcomp). The Office of 
the Ombudsman for the Energy Employees 
Occupational Illness Compensation Program 
(EEOMBD) and the SHARE initiative also play 
a role in the administration of DOL workplace 
safety and health programs (Ibid). These entities 
serve employee groups covered under the relevant 
statutes and regulations by mitigating the financial 
burden resulting from workplace injury. In order 
to establish standards for workplace health and 
safety, the OSH Act also created the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH) as the research institution for OSH- 
A. OSHA is a division of the US Department 
of Labor that oversees the administration of 
the Act and enforces standards in all 50 states 
(https://www.epa.gov/laws-regulations/summary- 
occupational-safety-and-health-act). 
OSHA Jurisdiction: 


e Covers private sector employers 

e Excludes self-employed, family farm workers, 
and government workers (except in state plan 
states) 

e Approves and monitors 28 state plan states 
which cover private and public sector 
employees 

e Assists Federal Agency Programs 


OSHA inspectors, called compliance safety 
and health officers, are experienced, well-trained 
industrial hygienists and safety professionals 
whose goal is to assure compliance with OSHA 
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requirements and help employers and workers 
reduce on-the-job hazards and prevent injuries, 
illnesses, and deaths in the workplace. Normally, 
OSHA conducts inspections without advance 
notice and on site or by phone or fax by highly 
trained compliance officers. The on-site inspec- 
tion begins with the presentation of the compli- 
ance officer’s credentials, which include both a 
photograph and a serial number. If this is not 
presented, employers have the right to require 
compliance officers to obtain an inspection war- 
rant before entering the worksite. During an 
opening conference, the compliance officers 
explain why OSHA selected the workplace for 
inspection and describe the scope of the inspec- 
tion, walk-around procedures, employee repre- 
sentation, and employee interviews. The 
employer then selects a representative to accom- 
pany the compliance officer during the inspec- 
tion. An authorized representative of the 
employees, if any, also has the right to go 
along. In any case, the compliance officer will 
consult privately with a reasonable number of 
employees during the inspection. 

Walk-around. Following the opening confer- 
ence, the compliance officer and the representa- 
tives will walk through the portions of the 
workplace covered by the inspection, inspecting 
for hazards that could lead to employee injury or 
illness. The compliance officer will also review 
worksite injury and illness records and the posting 
of the official OSHA poster. During the walk- 
around, compliance officers may point out some 
apparent violations that can be corrected immedi- 
ately. While the law requires that these hazards 
must still be cited, prompt correction is a sign of 
good faith on the part of the employer. Compli- 
ance officers try to minimize work interruptions 
during the inspection and will keep confidential 
any trade secrets they observe. 

Closing conference. After the walk-around, the 
compliance officer holds a closing conference 
with the employer and the employee representa- 
tives to discuss the findings. The compliance 
officer discusses possible courses of action an 
employer may take following an inspection, 
which could include an informal conference 
with OSHA or contesting citations and proposed 
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penalties. The compliance officer also discusses 
consultation services and employee rights. 
OSHA carefully prioritizes all complaints it 
receives based on their severity. For lower-priority 
hazards, with permission of a complainant, OSHA 
may telephone the employer to describe safety and 
health concerns, following up with a fax providing 
details on alleged safety and health hazards. The 
employer must respond in writing within five 
working days, identifying any problems found 
and noting corrective actions taken or planned. If 
the response is adequate and the complainant is 
satisfied with the response, OSHA generally will 
not conduct an on-site inspection. Before 
conducting an inspection, OSHA compliance offi- 
cers research the inspection history of a worksite 
using various data sources and review the opera- 
tions and processes in use and the standards most 
likely to apply. They gather appropriate personal 
protective equipment and testing instruments to 
measure potential hazards. The agency seeks to 
focus its inspection resources on the most hazard- 
ous workplaces in the following order of priority: 


1. Imminent danger situations — hazards that 
could cause death or serious physical harm 
receive top priority. Compliance officers will 
ask employers to correct these hazards imme- 
diately or remove endangered employees. 

2. Severe injuries and illnesses — employers must 
report: 

All work-related fatalities within 8 h 
All work-related inpatient hospitalizations, 
amputations, or losses of an eye within 24 h 

3. Worker Complaints — allegations of hazards or 
violations also receive a high priority. 
Employees may request anonymity when they 
file complaints. 

4. Referrals of hazards from other federal, state or 
local agencies, individuals, organizations, or 
the media receive consideration for inspection. 

5. Targeted inspections — inspections aimed at 
specific high-hazard industries or individual 
workplaces that have experienced high rates 
of injuries and illnesses also receive priority. 

6. Follow-up inspections — checks for abatement 
of violations cited during previous inspections 
are also conducted by the agency in certain 
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circumstances (OSHA, https://www.osha.gov/ 
dep/index.html). 


When an inspector finds violations of OSHA 
standards or serious hazards, OSHA may issue 
citations and fines. OSHA must issue a citation 
and proposed penalty within 6 months of the 
violation’s occurrence. Citations describe OSHA 
requirements allegedly violated, list any proposed 
penalties and give a deadline for correcting the 
alleged hazards. Violations are categorized as will- 
ful, serious, other than serious, de minimis, failure 
to abate, and repeated. Penalties may range up to 
$7,000 for each serious violation and up to $70,000 
for each willful or repeated violation. In settling a 
penalty, OSHA has a policy of reducing penalties 
for small employers and those acting in good faith. 
For serious violations, OSHA may also reduce the 
proposed penalty based on the gravity of the 
alleged violation. No good faith adjustment will 
be made for alleged willful violations. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration’s revised recordkeeping rule includes two 
key changes: First, the rule updates the list of 
industries that are exempt from the requirement 
to routinely keep OSHA injury and illness 
records, due to relatively low occupational injury 
and illness rates. The previous list of industries 
was based on the old Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (SIC) system and injury and illness data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 1996, 
1997, and 1998. The new list of industries that are 
exempt from routinely keeping OSHA injury and 
illness records is based on the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS) and 
injury and illness data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) from 2007, 2008, and 2009. The 
new rule retains the exemption for any employer 
with ten or fewer employees, regardless of their 
industry classification, from the requirement to 
routinely keep records. Second, the rule expands 
the list of severe work-related injuries that all 
covered employers must report to OSHA. The 
revised rule retains the current requirement to 
report all work-related fatalities within eight 
hours and adds the requirement to report all 
work-related inpatient hospitalizations, amputa- 
tions, and loss of an eye within 24 h to OSHA. 
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Establishments located in states under federal 
OSHA jurisdiction were required to comply with 
the new requirements on January 1, 2015. Estab- 
lishments located in states that operate their own 
safety and health programs (state plan states) were 
informed to check with their state plan for the 
implementation date of the new requirements. 
The final rule allows OSHA to focus its efforts 
more effectively to prevent fatalities and serious 
work-related injuries and illnesses. It also improved 
access by employers, employees, researchers, and 
the public to information about workplace safety 
and health and increase their ability to identify and 
abate serious hazards. 


Appeals 

When OSHA issues a citation to an employer, it 
also offers the employer an opportunity for an 
informal conference with the OSHA Area Direc- 
tor to discuss citations, penalties, abatement 
dates, or any other information pertinent to the 
inspection. The agency and the employer may 
work out a settlement agreement to resolve the 
matter and to eliminate the hazard. OSHA’s pri- 
mary goal is correcting hazards and maintaining 
compliance rather than issuing citations or 
collecting penalties. 

Alternatively, employers have 15 working 
days after receipt of citations and proposed pen- 
alties to formally contest the alleged violations 
and/or penalties by sending a written notice to 
the Area Director. OSHA forwards the contest to 
the Occupational Safety and Health Review Com- 
mission for independent review. Alternatively, 
citations, penalties, and abatement dates that 
are not challenged by the employer or settled 
become a final order of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission (https://www. 
osha.gov/OshDoc/data_General_Facts/factsheet- 
inspections.pdf). 


Why Is Occupational Safety and Health 
Important? 


Work is one of the most important determinants 
of a person’s health. The US civilian workforce 
employed approximately 140 million people 
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in 2009 (http://www.bls.gov/cps/cpsaat0 1 .pdf 
[PDF — 26 KBJ). Since the passage of the OSH 
Act of 1970, workplace deaths decreased nearly 
66% and occupational injury and illness rates 
decreased 67%  (https://www.osha.gov/dep/ 
2015 enforcement summary.html). However, it 
is argued that addressing occupational safety and 
health poses numerous challenges: 


1. The US population is becoming increasingly 
diverse. These demographic changes result in 
new safety and health issues which will more 
than like have increased risks of work-related 
diseases and injuries. 

2. Workplaces are rapidly evolving as jobs in the 
current economy continue to shift from 
manufacturing to services. 

3. Major changes are also occurring in the way 
work is organized. Longer hours, compressed 
work weeks, shift work, reduced job security, 
and part-time and temporary work are realities 
of the modern workplace and are increasingly 
affecting the health and lives of workers. 

4. New chemicals, materials, processes, and 
equipment are being developed at an ever- 
accelerating pace pose emerging risks to occu- 
pational health. 


Hence, OSHA continues to respond to new 
challenges from emerging industries, new tech- 
nologies, and an ever-changing workforce by uti- 
lizing strategic mechanisms such as site-specific 
targeting (SST), National Emphasis Programs 
(NEPs), the Severe Violator Enforcement Pro- 
gram, and corporate-wide settlement agreements. 


OSHA as a Social Policy 


In A Tattered Safety Net: Social Policy and Amer- 
ican Inequality, Colin Gordon provided a short 
history of American social policy. Accordingly, 
he indicated that social policy exists to cushion the 
impact of the market — including the inequality 
that follows from disparate patterns of education, 
employment, and opportunity. Gordon maintains 
that it aims to secure the income of workers and 
to bolster the incomes of those who cannot 
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(or cannot be expected to) work (Gordon 2014). 
Social policy refers to the aspects of public policy 
that affect the distribution of income and wealth 
within a community, the relationships between 
people in communities, the well-being of individ- 
uals and family units, and the relative security or 
risk that individual citizens experience in their 
relationship to the economy. 

Social policy is generally considered to include 
policy and programs dealing with income security 
and income redistribution, as well as health, edu- 
cation, and social services that support individ- 
uals’ quality of life in communities (August 
2007). Thus, these policies help ensure the 
human resource base and stability of social rela- 
tions that are preconditions to a healthy economy. 
The most effective social policies are developed 
with strong reference to economic issues and rela- 
tions and vice versa. Social policy can have a 
number of purposes: to redistribute resources 
among individuals or family units to ensure that 
“social minimum” standards of living are 
maintained, to influence or modify relationships 
among citizens to make a community more cohe- 
sive and secure, to shape peoples’ social or eco- 
nomic behaviors, or to mediate the impacts of 
market forces and social trends on individuals 
and families. 

A term which is applied to various areas of 
policy, social policy, can refer to guidelines, 
principles, legislation, and activities that affect 
the living conditions conductive to human wel- 
fare such as a person’s quality of life, usually 
within a governmental or political setting 
(Spicker 2014). Social policy aims to improve 
human welfare and to meet human needs for 
education, health, housing, and economic secu- 
rity. Important areas of social policy are well- 
being and welfare, social security, justice, 
unemployment insurance, living conditions, 
animal rights, pensions, healthcare, social hous- 
ing, family policy, social care, child protection, 
social exclusion, education policy, crime and 
criminal justice, urban development, and labor 
issues. Insurance has been a growing policy 
topic, and a recent example of healthcare law 
as social policy is the Patient Protection and 
Affordable Care Act formed by the 111th US 
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Congress and signed into law by President 
Barack Obama, a Democrat, on March 23, 2010. 

According to Spicker, social policy is the study 
of social services and the welfare state. In general 
terms, it looks at the idea of social welfare and its 
relationship to politics and society. More specifi- 
cally, it also considers: 


e The policy and administration of social ser- 
vices, including policies for health, housing, 
income maintenance, education, and social 
work 

e The needs and issues affecting the users of 
services, including poverty, old age, health, 
disability, and family policy 

e The delivery of welfare (Ibid) 


Made in response to some issue or problem that 
requires attention, social policy might take the 
form of law, or regulation, or the set of all the 
laws and regulations that govern a particular issue 
or problem, and is made on behalf of the public as 
the solution to a problem. These policies are made 
by government, even if the ideas come from out- 
side government or through the interaction of 
government with the public. Nearly every 
employee in the nation comes under OSHA’s 
jurisdiction with some exceptions such as miners, 
some transportation workers, many public 
employees, and the self-employed. Employers 
subject to the OSH Act also have a general duty 
to provide work and a workplace free from recog- 
nized, serious hazards (DOL, https://www.dol. 
gov/general/topic/safety-health). Many govern- 
ments have agencies which formulate and admin- 
istrate social policies, and governments approach 
social issues in a variety of ways. The immediate 
effect of social policies can be economic and 
social improvement in a nation. 


Mechanisms for Social Policy 


Governments at the federal, state, or local level 
formulate most social policy. While they have the 
principal role in establishing social policy and 
often in funding social programs, the actual imple- 
mentation of social policy may occur in a number 
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of ways, often involving nongovernment stake- 
holders. Some social policies and programs are 
implemented directly by government through pro- 
grams and services delivered by public servants. 
Government may also pay a private business or 
individual to deliver a social program directly to 
citizens, e.g., residential services for adults requir- 
ing special care, operated by private individuals or 
corporations, while private businesses are active 
in areas such as disability supports. Other services 
may be delivered by agencies or institutions out- 
side of government, but subject to varying degrees 
of government control or influence exercised 
through funding relationships. These so-called 
“third party” social policy agents can range from 
small local community social service organiza- 
tions to large, complex, and long-standing institu- 
tions. Some social policies are implemented by 
regulating markets or relations between citizens, 
rather than by providing social benefits or ser- 
vices. An example of this type of policy would 
be labor laws and regulations that set minimum 
standards for wages and employment conditions. 
By influencing the behavior of employers toward 
their employees, these public policy measures 
help society maintain minimum work and living 
standards among the significant proportion of the 
population that makes a living through paid 
employment. 

Governments may also transfer funds directly 
to citizens to help them buy the supports or ser- 
vices they need from existing private or public 
markets. A significant proportion of tax revenue 
is spent on such transfers to individuals. There- 
fore, based on the definition and mechanisms of a 
social policy, it would be defensible to say that the 
OSH Act is a social policy because it seeks to 
advance the general welfare of the citizens in the 
United States. 


Conclusion 


Workplace safety is a health issue. Thus, health and 
safety programs are an important part of preventing 
injury and illness in the workplace. Workplace 
safety and health laws were enacted to eliminate 
personal injuries and illnesses from occurring in the 
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workplace and to help employers and employees 
understand the potential hazards they are exposed 
to. The laws consist primarily of federal and state 
statutes. Federal laws and regulations preempt state 
ones where they overlap or contradict one another. 
However, the OSH Act has been controversial, in 
part because of the extent to which it allows the 
federal government to reach into states and regulate 
private businesses. Many states, however, operate 
federally subsidized workplace health and safety 
plans that include workers in both the private and 
public sectors. 

The main statute protecting the health and 
safety of workers in the workplace is the Occupa- 
tional and Safety Health Act (OSHA). Congress 
enacted this legislation under its constitutional 
grant of authority to regulate interstate commerce. 
OSHA requires the Secretary of Labor to promul- 
gate regulations and safety and health standards to 
protect employees and their families. Every pri- 
vate employer who engages in interstate com- 
merce is subject to the regulations promulgated 
under OSHA. In order to aid the Secretary of 
Labor in promulgating and enforcing regulations, 
the Act establishes the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Occupational Safety and Health. 

OSHA establishes the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission to review citation 
orders of the Secretary of Labor. The Commis- 
sion’s decision is subject to judicial review. Fed- 
eral agencies must establish their own safety and 
health regulations. The regulations that have been 
promulgated under OSHA are extensive, cur- 
rently filling five volumes of the Code of Federal 
Regulations. 

Under OSHA, states are not allowed, without 
permission of the Secretary of Labor, to promul- 
gate any laws that regulate an area directly cov- 
ered by OSHA regulations. They may, however, 
regulate in areas not governed by federal OSHA 
regulations. States wishing to regulate areas cov- 
ered by OSHA regulations must submit a plan for 
federal approval. The amount of state regulation 
varies greatly (https://www.law.cornell.edu/wex/ 
workplace safety). 

According to Mark Aldrich, the dangers of 
work are usually measured by the number of 
injuries or fatalities occurring to a group of 
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workers, usually over a period of one year. How- 
ever, he maintains that as a result of the gradual 
shift of jobs from relatively dangerous goods pro- 
duction into such comparatively safe work as 
retail trade and services such measures reveal a 
striking improvement in the safety of work. While 
the AFL-CIO agrees that the passage of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970, safety, and 
health conditions in our nation’s workplaces have 
improved, it maintains that too many employers 
continue to cut corners and violate the law, putting 
workers in serious danger and costing lives. Many 
hazards remain unregulated. Thus, the job safety 
law needs to be updated to provide protection for 
all workers who lack coverage and to strengthen 
enforcement and workers’ rights (AFL-CIO, http:// 
www.aticio.org/Issues/Job-Safety). 
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Outlaw Citizenship 
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Synonyms 


Citizen participation; Protest; Social equity 


Definition of Outlaw Citizenship 


Outlaw citizenship is when citizens eschew nor- 
mative means of citizen participation, such as 
speaking at government meetings, for non- 
traditional and often confrontational activities 
such as protests and online organizing. 


Introduction 


When citizens want their governments to hear 
them and they have a door literally or figuratively 
shut in their faces, many of them will resort to less 
traditional forms of citizen participation in the 
political process. This less-than-orthodox form 
of citizen participation that includes protests and 
online organizing is known as “outlaw citizen- 
ship” (as cited by King and Nank 2015). 

Outlaw citizenship, as termed by American 
public administration scholars Cheryl S. King, 
at the Evergreen State College in Olympia, 
Washington, and Renee Nank, of the University 
of Texas Rio Grande Valley (2015), happens 
when citizens eschew traditional means of citizen 
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participation such as speaking at public hearings 
for nontraditional and often confrontational activ- 
ities such as protests and online organizing, 
according to Craig Rimmerman, an American 
Public Policy scholar at the Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges in New York state (2011). This 1s 
extremely important for the public administration 
discipline to understand for two main reasons. It is 
on the rise, and it is now the most commonly used 
form of citizen participation in government. This 
encyclopedia entry will, namely, explore outlaw 
citizenship’s roots to understand this phenome- 
non. The key takeaway point is that outlaw citi- 
zenship is not spontaneous, according to Sadiya 
Akram, a lecturer in British Politics at Queen 
Mary University’s School of Politics and Interna- 
tional Relations in the United Kingdom (2014). It 
is the result of a long buildup of citizen 
frustration — largely because of social inequity 
and a lack of access to traditional forums — that 
eventually reaches a tipping point. Administrators 
need to not only consider social equity in their 
decision-making but also recognize its very 
related consequence, outlaw citizenship, and 
work to create a constructive dialog with disaf- 
fected, marginalized citizens. 

Outlaw citizenship activities can be both 
nonviolent and violent and legal and illegal 
(Rimmerman 2011). Rimmerman notes that ille- 
gal activities do not necessarily have to be violent 
and points to the examples such as the nonviolent, 
civil disobedience protests such as the sit-ins dur- 
ing the American Civil Rights Movement (which 
he notes is a very positive and effective example 
of outlaw citizenship). However, outlaw citizen- 
ship can range from a legally, permitted non- 
violent demonstration and nonviolent civil 
disobedience to violent ones such as vandalism, 
rioting, and even terrorism. The violent forms, 
Rimmerman contends, often do nothing to attract 
others to a group’s cause and often turn the public 
against groups who undertake such activities. 

Social inequity is, most often, the roots of 
outlaw citizenship. Those who participate in 
such activities are often on society’s margins 
and believe there is no other way to be heard 
(Rimmerman 2011). A major goal of outlaw citi- 
zenship is not to work with government but 
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against government to disrupt policies the partic- 
ipants believe are unjust. Rimmerman (2011) 
notes that outlaw citizenship is now the most com- 
monly used form of citizenship, which makes it 
imperative that public administration scholars 
around the world understand it. Globalization has 
affected outlaw citizenship for at least a century, 
but technology is enabling that even more now 
(Crockett 2017; Prose 2017). Inevitably, adminis- 
trators from around the world will directly or 
indirectly encounter outlaw citizenship, which 
makes this topic especially critical for administra- 
tors to understand. 


This encyclopedia entry first outlines why 
outlaw citizenship is not spontaneous. Outlaw 
citizenship is the result of longstanding frustra- 
tions citizens have with their governments, often 
because of unequal treatment. Then, it explains 
how many traditional citizen participation forums 
only exacerbate tense situations, with systems 
designed to make public administration more 
democratic actually doing the opposite. A major 
point is both a literal and figurative lack of access 
to traditional citizen participation forums. Then, 
the author will discuss the impact of globalization. 
Outlaw citizenship activities, techniques, and 
movements have spread globally for at least a 
century, but technology has made this much 
more prevalent, accessible, and faster. The author 
will conclude with recommendations for the pub- 
lic administration discipline, particularly as it 
must increasingly serve a disaffected public. 


Not Spontaneous: Outlaw Citizenship’s 
Seeds Planted Before Eruption 


When public administrators encounter outlaw cit- 
izenship, it should not be a shock. These activities 
are not spontaneous outbursts of citizen rage but, 
most often, the straw that breaks the camel’s back, 
per se. While examining 2011 riots in the United 
Kingdom after a man was shot and killed by 
police, Akram (2014) presented a theoretical 
framework based on the late French sociologist 
Pierre Bourdieu’s “habitus,” which is a person’s 
understanding of how to behave and interact on a 
daily basis. 
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Habitus is largely the product of a person’s 
upbringing and social class, with a person’s earli- 
est experiences being a major component of the 
actor in society he/she eventually becomes, and 
this is very difficult to change (Akram 2014). Two 
elements compose a person’s habitus, the uncon- 
scious and — the one most important in under- 
standing why citizens revolt — preconscious. 
Unconscious is a largely forgotten personal his- 
tory that nonetheless shows itself through “second 
nature” (as cited in Akram 2014). The precon- 
scious, though, is not forgotten. A person’s pre- 
conscious includes all of the experiences that 
make up his/her habitus that are clearly remem- 
bered. Some of those experiences can be negative 
life events or treatment in society, such as job loss 
or experiencing racism. Habitus stability prevents 
people from acting on grievances in their precon- 
scious, at least for a while. Akram (2014) pointed 
out that 78% of the 1,344 people who appeared in 
court during the 2011 riots were on the UK’s 
Department of Work and Pension’s National Ben- 
efits Database. Akram further noted: 


...these individuals were more likely to come 
from deprived areas, had below-average levels 
of education, and higher-than-average levels of 
unemployment.... ... From this perspective, one 
might see rioting as a form of political protest in 
response to structural inequality. (pp. 375—376) 


The final step in Akram’s framework is one of 
motivation and habitus change (2014). Riots hap- 
pen, Akram argues, because of ruptures in habitus 
resulting from underlying grievances. Riots are 
the end part of a process and not simply a single, 
spontaneous event. The grievances citizens have 
initially operate at the preconscious level, but a 
major event such as a police shooting will be the 
spark that moves citizens into action. 

Examples include the 1921 Battle of Blair 
Mountain in West Virginia, often called the 
largest armed insurrection in the United States 
since the Civil War, when 10,000 coal miners 
and 3,000 coal company supporters and sheriff’s 
deputies waged a “ferocious battle with rifles, 
machine guns, and even bomb-dropping biplanes,” 
according to Evan Andrews, a freelance writer for 
the US History Channel (2016). Blair Mountain, 
though, was not spontaneous but rather the 
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culmination of grievances miners had with coal 
companies since the 1800s, when they were paid 
low wages in company currency that could only 
be used at company stores, worked in deplorable 
safety conditions, and were harassed and evicted 
from their homes by company-hired private detec- 
tives, if they chose to unionize and strike. The 
tipping point was when the companies’ private 
detectives shot and killed pro-union Matewan 
(W.Va.) Police Chief Sid Hatfield. The outraged 
miners then planned their march. 

Such experiences are not unique to the United 
States. This was also the case in late 1996 and 
early 1997, when Bulgaria experienced its most 
severe political crisis since the end of communism 
in 1989, according to political scientist Elena 
Simeonova of the University of National and 
World Economy in Sofia, Bulgaria (2005). This 
eventually led to the height of civil unrest in 
January 1997, when two groups of protestors 
forced their way through a double barrier of police 
at the parliament building, merged, and began 
vandalizing. An estimated 12,000—20,000 people 
were in the adjacent square, with protestors burn- 
ing an effigy of the Bulgarian Socialist Party 
chairwoman in front of the building. This was 
also not spontaneous. Before this, social condi- 
tions had taken a turn for the worst, with the 
country’s currency being devalued by 2,000%, 
rising food prices and citizens being unable 
to afford other essentials such as shelter and 
clothing, and political scandals and corruption. 
Citizens were suffering, working for about 6—7 
dollars per day, Simeonova (2005) noted (p. 52). 


No Access, No Effect: Outlaw Citizens 
Unheard in Traditional Venues 


Those utilizing outlaw citizenship also turn to 
such methods because traditional participation is 
figuratively or literally inaccessible or even non- 
existent and because, often, any available tradi- 
tional participation does not work. Social equity, 
or lack thereof, remains a major factor in the more 
historical roots of outlaw citizenship. 

Social upheaval created a push for citizen 
participation in public administration in both 
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academic research and in practice. H. George 
Frederickson, an American public administra- 
tion scholar at the University of Kansas (1997), 
writes that New Public Administration emerged 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s as a response 
to multiple social upheavals such as the Viet- 
nam War and “continuing racial unrest” (p. 13). 
Frederickson writes that New Public Adminis- 
tration is not a single new lens for viewing 
public administration issues but it 1s a practice 
of consulting viewpoints from other social sci- 
ence disciplines and using them to examine how 
these apply to public problems. A key element 
of some New Public Administration thought is 
that it often conflicts with more traditional pub- 
lic administration scholarship that chiefly 
values efficiency and economy. 

New Public Administration’s conflict with tradi- 
tional public administration thought, Frederickson 
(1997) argues, is that it is one that takes the critical 
question of social equity under consideration. 
Frederickson writes that classic public administra- 
tion seeks to answer one of two questions: how to 
offer more or better services with available 
resources (efficiency) and how to maintain current 
service levels with less money (economy). New 
Public Administration adds a third question — 
whether or not a service enhances social equity. 

The public administration discipline has not 
focused its concern or attention to issues involv- 
ing variations in social and economic conditions, 
Frederickson argues (1997). It may be convenient 
to say that one citizen is the same as the other and 
that both equally receive services (Frederickson 
1997). This presumption may be convenient, but 
Frederickson argues that such a presumption is 
both illogical and inaccurate. He points to social 
inequities such as wealth disparities and how cer- 
tain groups have received preferential treatment 
because of others’ lack of economic and political 
resources. When a service would enhance social 
equity but not be considered efficient or econom- 
ical, this creates a conflict with traditional public 
administration values. Frederickson writes, “To say 
that a service may be well-managed and that a ser- 
vice may be efficient or economical still begs these 
questions: Well-managed for whom? Efficient for 
whom? Economical for whom?” (p. 37). 
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If deeply inequitable public service continues 
in the long term, Frederickson (1997) argues, this 
is a threat to this and other political systems. 
“Continued deprivation amid plenty breeds hope- 
lessness and [its] companions, anger and mili- 
tancy. A public administration that fails to work 
for changes that try to address this deprivation will 
likely eventually be used to oppress the deprived.” 
New Public Administration strives for this equity, 
which Frederickson argues is needed for political 
systems to survive (1997, pp. 37-38). 

The late American political philosopher 
John Rawls, Frederickson writes, is the “foremost 
theorist supporting a concept of equity in govern- 
ment” (1997, p. 38). Justice is the most dominant 
principle in Rawls’ view. Rawls rejects the notion 
of “the greater good” of society outweighing the 
need to treat citizens equally. Rawls wrote: 


For this reason, justice denies that the loss of 
freedom for some is made right by the greater 
good shared by others. ... ...rights secured by 
justice are not subject to political bargaining or 
to the calculus of social interest. (as cited in 
Frederickson 1997, p. 39) 


Public meetings and hearings have become 
the predominant format for citizen participation 
(Fung 2006). However, Rimmerman (2011) and 
Archon Fung, the academic dean and Ford Foun- 
dation Professor of Democracy and Citizenship at 
the Harvard Kennedy School of Government 
(2006, 2015), point out that the traditional public 
meeting format is one favoring the wealthy and 
otherwise more socially advantaged. In theory, 
traditional citizen participation often creates less 
equity. 

Rimmerman (2011) writes that more affluent 
and more educated citizens prefer the traditional 
format, but disadvantaged people, particularly in 
educational level, find it intimidating. Apathy, 
Lucie Laurian, an urban planning scholar at the 
University of Iowa (2004), argues, is not the main 
reason for poor attendance at public meetings. In 
her study involving toxic waste cleanup hearings, 
she found that only 9% of those who did not 
attend meetings did so because they believed 
they could do nothing to create positive change. 
The vast majority was not even aware of the 
meetings, and others could not attend because of 
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their work schedules or family obligations. Fung 
(2006, 2015) points out that because more pow- 
erful people attend and speak at government meet- 
ings, the policies the most powerful in society 
favor often prevail. 

Marginalized groups often engage in outlaw 
citizenship because, when done properly, outlaw 
citizenship is very effective — particularly when it 
selects activities and figures that gain positive 
media attention (Rimmerman 2011). Rimmerman 
points to the US Civil Rights Movement and the 
nonviolent civil obedience activities such as the 
lunch counter sit-ins as positive examples. When 
this gained larger audiences (particularly the 
news media), the peaceful nonviolent protesters’ 
actions as compared to the unruly crowds and 
ageressive police surrounding them garnered 
compassion for the protestors and much greater 
support for their cause. 


Outlaw Without Borders: Globalization 
Fueling Outlaw Citizenship 


As mentioned with some of the examples above, 
outlaw citizenship is not a strictly American phe- 
nomenon. However, globalization’s effects on 
outlaw citizenship go farther, with disenfran- 
chised groups learning from their counterparts 
abroad. After elements of the preconscious 
(Akram 2014) rupture habitus and disaffected cit- 
izens respond with outlaw citizenship (as cited by 
King and Nank 2015), the types of outlaw citizen- 
ship they utilize often come from outside their 
nations’ borders. 

This happened long before online communica- 
tion. During the US Women’s Suffrage Move- 
ment, the suffragists visited the United Kingdom 
and met with the UK’s suffragettes, such as 
Emmeline Pankhurst and her followers, and later 
adopted the suffragettes’ more militant tactics, 
according to Sandra Adickes, an American profes- 
sor emeritus in English at Winona State University 
in Minnesota (Adickes 2002). Adickes writes that 
Alice Paul, a young US suffragist with experience 
in the Pankhurst campaign, inspired American 
women to adopt the British suffragettes’ more 
extreme tactics such as “climbing fences, chaining 
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themselves to fences, and burning ‘watch fires’ in 
front of the White House,” and Adickes argues 
that these actions ultimately led to the US Consti- 
tution’s Nineteenth Amendment’s ratification, 
which gave women the right to vote (p. 675). 

In the modern era, online communication, par- 
ticularly social media, has greatly enabled and 
transformed outlaw citizenship and made it even 
more global. This has especially been the case 
since Donald Trump was elected President of the 
United States and protests from numerous groups 
have erupted — along with existing social move- 
ments such as Black Lives Matter and protests at 
the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe’s Native American 
reservation in North Dakota. One tactic groups 
such as women and immigrants have utilized is 
general strikes — a practice borrowed from Europe — 
according to Emily Crockett (2017), a journalist for 
online publication Vox, and Francine Prose, a for- 
mer president of the PEN American Center, an 
association of prominent literary writers and a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (2017). Prose (2017) explains that general 
strikes are days when no one goes to work, shops, 
or spends money to demonstrate citizens’ political 
and economic power. 

Crockett (2017) explains that, given such fac- 
tors as declining union strength in the United 
States, general strikes could not be as large as 
some seen in Europe. However, some city gov- 
ernments, school districts, and other organizations 
shut down on March 8, 2017, for A Day Without 
a Woman. Technology and related organizing 
have made such activities much more plausible, 
with certain studies showing that more women 
were motivated to attend the January 21, 2017, 
Women’s March by Facebook rather than friends 
and family. Just as Europe’s general strikes 
sparked activities like A Day Without a Woman, 
the national Women’s March in Washington, 
D.C., inspired “Sister Marches” across the United 
States and abroad, with Sister Marches in cities 
such as “Sydney, Berlin, Nairobi, and Cape 
Town” marching “in solidarity with the marchers 
in Washington and in opposition to the values they 
think Trump represents,” according to Laura 
Smith Spark, news desk editor for CNN (2017). 


Outlaw Citizenship 


Conclusion 


Public administrators across the globe must con- 
front outlaw citizenship — particularly when the 
roots of it are almost always evident before it 
erupts. They now have the additional challenge of 
disaffected citizens who can more quickly connect 
with other like-minded people — locally, nationally, 
and internationally — and adopt new techniques and 
connect with new influences. Though confronting 
disaffected citizens and engaging them in a more 
constructive dialog may be difficult, it is not impos- 
sible. Public administrators must know the barriers 
both they and citizens alike have in creating such a 
dialog and work to repair them. Otherwise, no 
constructive change will be made. 
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Synonyms 

Contracting out; Decentralization; Externaliza- 
tion; Privatization; Subcontracting 

Definition 

Outsourcing is defined as the procurement of 
products or services from sources that are external 
to the organization. 

Introduction 

Government organizations are not too different 
from private firms in the sense that both have 


cost saving and operational efficiency as their 
core objectives when carrying out their functions 
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and mandates. It is with these objectives that 
public managers have begun to reevaluate their 
roles, examining which public sector functions 
they should be engaging in or outsourced. What 
is more is that budgetary pressure and economic 
uncertainty have made the calls for cost saving in 
public spending even more important than ever 
before. Government agencies worldwide are see- 
ing outsourcing as a viable solution to cut public 
spending and a means to gain value-adding bene- 
fits to the services delivered to their people. For 
that reason, outsourcing has become accepted as 
one of the crucial ways of delivering public ser- 
vices over the last decade. 

The current literature defines outsourcing or 
contracting out as a contractual arrangement by 
which an external private provider assumes 
responsibility for delivering public services at 
negotiated prices in accordance with predefined 
performance criteria. Under such an arrangement, 
some or all of the decision-making rights, activi- 
ties, business processes, and public services are 
delegated or transferred from a government 
undertaking to an external service provider, who 
then develops, manages, and administers those 
activities according to certain performance stan- 
dards, agreed-upon deliverables, and outputs set 
out in a contract. That being so, the responsibili- 
ties for providing government goods and services 
are shifted from the public sector as a principal or 
a purchaser to the private sector as an agent or a 
provider, thereby allowing governments to con- 
centrate on their core businesses or what they can 
do best, such as delivering stronger leadership, 
and implementing continuous benchmarking for 
performance improvement. 

Governments in the industrialized countries 
such as the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand have been in the 
forefront of the outsourcing phenomenon. The 
range of government activities which have been 
contracted out in these countries include cleaning, 
waste management, mail services, security, and a 
number of human resource management (HRM) 
components such as payroll processing, benefits 
administration, and recruitment. In this paper, we 
concentrate on HRM outsourcing — an area which 
has been gaining momentum worldwide. 
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Theoretical Viewpoint 


The current literature suggests that the move to a 
more entrepreneurial focus for governments has 
been reinforced by New Public Management 
(NPM). This governance concept is basically 
about streamlining government functions and 
services by adopting best practices and methods 
from the private sector. NPM involves prioriti- 
zation of efficiency and cost-effectiveness in 
spending taxpayers’ money, valuing expertise 
in performing certain government functions, 
and treating citizens as customers. NPM is rec- 
ognized by a number of international funding 
agencies such as the World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, who have included 
increasing government efficiency and effective- 
ness in their policy recommendations for mem- 
ber countries. 

Apart from NPM, the shift in the mode of 
delivering public services is supported by the 
agency theory. The theory analyzes how the rela- 
tionship between the principal or the purchaser 
(in this case, the government purchasing the ser- 
vice) and the agent or the provider (the organiza- 
tion or person providing the service, such as the 
external contractor) should be structured. It comes 
from the notion that a contractual relationship 
between the purchaser and the provider is the 
optimal way to ensure that the provider will 
meet their obligations to the principal without 
acting in his own interests through specifying in 
the contract the outputs to be provided and pro- 
viding clear performance incentives and penalties 
for the provider. 


Outsourcing HRM Activities and Drivers 
for Outsourcing 


Government organizations are seeking to limit 
their involvement in functions that do not directly 
contribute to but are instrumental for ensuring that 
all citizens will be reached by the services and 
benefits that they provide. For that reason, gov- 
ernment organizations are motivated by the need 
for freeing their resources from functions that do 
not enhance their core competencies. HRM is one 
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of the processes that are indispensable to the oper- 
ation of government organizations, which 
involves payroll, time and attendance, perfor- 
mance appraisals, benefits administration, recruit- 
ment, absence management, etc. However, such 
processes are resource intensive and require a 
great number of trainers and staff. Worst still, 
public HRM systems have been considered by 
many as being bureaucratic, inefficient, inflexible, 
and rule bound. Outsourcing offers a way-out for 
government organizations to maximize the value 
of their services and products, expand their capac- 
ity to deliver public services that citizens are enti- 
tled to, and add value to the services that they 
provide to their end users (1.e., citizens). These 
drivers for outsourcing HRM functions can be 
classified into internal and external ones. Based 
on the current literature, and as is presented in 
Table 1, 11 major drivers for outsourcing has 
been drawn up and are summarized below. It is 
noteworthy that outsourcing is unlikely to occur 
when the motivators are purely internal or 
external. 

Figure | illustrates the outsourcing process, in 
which organizations assess and identify their core 
competencies, focus on their core functions, and 
strategically outsource their ancillary activities to 
external service providers who have access to new 
technology, expert knowledge, and skills. A core 
competence, according to a well-known definition 
by Hamel and Prahalad (1996), refers to a collec- 
tion of skills and technologies that enables orga- 
nizations to provide a particular benefit to 
customers, sustain competitive advantages, and 
achieve strategic goals. The concept proposes 
that organizations should base their strategies 
around their core competencies to transform, 
reengineer business processes, and achieve com- 
petitive advantages. Nevertheless, the extent of 
HRM outsourcing varies from organizations to 
organizations, depending on their needs and the 
range of their HRM functions and specific ser- 
vices. Deciding on which HRM activity to be 
outsourced is not always straightforward. HRM 
outsourcing is more than a decision to purchase 
elements of operation but a strategic choice. It 
takes two forms, namely, substitution and absten- 
tion. Substitution means that in-house service 
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Outsourcing of Human Resource Management, Table 1 Driver for outsourcing 


Driver for outsourcing 


1. Cost saving 


2. Professional manpower 
provision 

3. Transactional 
accountability 


4. Improving quality 

5. Market provision 

6. The size of organization 
7. Globalization 

8. Administrative 


efficiency 


9. Strategic HRM 
management 


10. Flexibility 


11. HRM shared service 


Strategic driver 


Economic driver 


Environment driver 


Outsourcing of Human Resource Management, Fig.1 


provision is discontinued in favor of procurement 
from an outside supplier. This is commonly found 
in one single element or high-volume repetitive 
such as annual enrolment 


HRM functions 


| 


Description of the driver 

Reducing the cost of in-house HRM activities for getting more resources such as time and 
manpower 

Sufficient professional for supervising and choosing the best alternative of vendor 


Traditional accountability can be transformed into private sector that the role of 
government changes to be monitored 


Contracting out about the HRM activities to the specialist HRM companies in order to get 
a higher result on the performance 


Market has the sufficient professional and specialist to afford the outsourcing matters that 
can perform better in in-house activities 


The small and medium organizations may not have sufficient resource to employ a full- 
time staff for HRM activities 


Globalization helps to homogenize culture regarding governance without government, 
which shares responsibility with state and for profit or nonprofit organization 


Traditionally, government has been treated as bureaucracy, which is inefficiency that 
should involve market organization in order to increase productivity 


Outsourcing the subsidiary and administrative work of HRM could separate more 
resource for headquarters to handle with the strategic HRM planning 


Enabling new personnel to be hired quickly and poor performers dismissed more easily 
by using external providers 


Allowing the customer to define the level of service and decide which to take up 





Potential problems 

@ Tandardized and inflexible HR design 

@ Decrease in services’ quality 

@ Increase HR manager’s Work load 

@ Disintegration of an organization’s 
culture. 


Endogenous organizational drivers 
@ Cost cutting 


@ Lack of internal knowledge 

@ Transactional accountability 

@ Enhancing effectiveness and efficiency 
Exogenous organizational drivers 

@ The pressure from social expectation 

@ The sufficient provision of specialist and 


HR outsourcing drivers in public 
sector 


profession HR companies in market 


Potential barriers 
Public Pressures 


Uncertainty about the quality of 
outsourcing 


Union Resistance 


Outsourcing process 


processes and updating of employee data. On the 
contrary, outsourcing through abstention need not 
be limited to activities shifted to an external pro- 
vider but may also arise when a HRM function is 
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not provided in-house. In the following section, 
we shall examine what types of HRM activities 
should be outsourced. 


Which HRM Function to Outsource? 


One major issue in outsourcing HRM activities is 
to decide what types of HRM activities should be 
outsourced. To make such a decision, organiza- 
tions have to consider the possible impacts of 
outsourcing their activities on their performance. 
In order to do so, they need to differentiate 
core activities from noncore activities. Some 
scholars such as Finn (1999) and Ulrich (1998) 
suggest that core HRM activities are transfor- 
mational work that creates unique value for 
employees, customers, and investors, which 
include top-level strategies, HRM policies, 
and line management responsibilities (e.g., 
appraisal and discipline), while noncore HRM 
activities are transactional work that is routine 
and standard and can be easily duplicated and 
replicated, including specialist activities (e.g., 
recruitment and outplacement), routine person- 
nel administration (e.g., payroll and pension), 
and professional HRM advice (e.g., legal advice 
related to employment regulations). A 1999 sur- 
vey was conducted on 3,964 organizations in 
Europe, focusing on four areas of HRM outsourcing: 
training and development, recruitment and selection, 
pay and benefits, and workplace outplacement/ 
reduction. It was found that training and devel- 
opment activities were the most common service 
bought in by those organizations, possibly 
because they were considered noncore functions 
or because the organizations lacked the expertise 
to handle them internally. Other scholars such as 
Conklin (2005) refer the issue of contract clarify 
to explain why outsourcing tends to concentrate 
on certain areas of HRM activities. They explain 
that HRM activities differ in respect of the clar- 
ity of specification that they allow in the con- 
tract of service, and so some areas of HRM 
services such as payroll processing, attendance 
and workforce administration, employee bene- 
fits and plans, and recruitment have a higher 
tendency of being outsourced because their 
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terms are relatively easy to define, while other 
HRM activities relating to strategy planning 
such as training delivery, awards, and incentives 
programs are less likely to be outsourced since 
their conduct is difficult to specify and perfor- 
mance standards difficult to quantify. 


Extent of HRM Outsourcing 
and the Situation of Hong Kong 


Evidence from professional and practitioner pub- 
lications indicates that HRM outsourcing has 
increased substantially over the last decade. Glob- 
ally, outsourcing saw a dramatic growth of 35% 
throughout the year, contributing up to US$200 
billion to the global market by 2000. An American 
Management Association survey reports that 77% 
of the firms surveyed in 1996 had outsourced 
some of their HRM activities, a rise from 60% 
in 1994. Like private companies, government 
organizations worldwide have been capitalizing 
on the outsourcing trend, and Hong Kong is 
among the bigger spenders in outsourcing public 
sector processes. 

Like many governments, the Hong Kong 
Special Administrative Region Government 
(HKSARG) has implemented a range of trans- 
formational public sector reforms since 1989. 
Upholding the principles of “Big Market, Small 
Government” and “Market leads, Government 
Facilitates,” the HKSARG has adopted the 
“3R1M” approach when implementing reforms, 
namely, reprioritizing the provision of services, 
reorganizing the structure of government 
departments, reengineering procedures, and 
making full use of the market. According to 
some scholars such as Scott (2010), the growth 
of outsourcing in HKSARG has noticeably sig- 
nified the post-1997 government’s emphasis on 
private sector involvement in the delivery of 
goods and services. A 2006 survey revealed 
that although the number of contracts awarded 
had decreased, the HKSARG had about 4,000 
outsourcing contracts with a value of about 
HK$200 billion, over six times the value 
of contracts in 2002. In the 2010 outsourcing 
survey report, the annualized expenditure on 
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outsourcing was even reported as equivalent to 
16% of the HKSARG’s total estimated expen- 
diture in 2010-2011 (Efficiency Unit 2010). 
Twelve responding departments reported that 
cost savings achieved by outsourcing HRM 
were 31% on average, as compared with 
in-house provision (Legislative Council Panel 
on Public Service 2011). Outsourcing is appeal- 
ing to HKSARG because it helps meet its intent 
to involve the private sector wherever possible. 
In addition, it shrinks costs because the private 
sector may provide some services at a lower 
price than the public sector does. What is 
more, outsourcing does not divest the responsi- 
bility of providing the function from the gov- 
ernment, and the government is still held 
accountable for the standard of service. That is 
consistent with the Efficiency Unit’s statement, 
that is, “Departments should note that they 
can outsource services but not the ultimate 
responsibility.” 


Problems with HRM Outsourcing 


Regardless of the rising popularity of outsourcing, 
the practice still has a few drawbacks. First, there 
are questions about how to maintain the continuity 
of skill supply and the retention of in-house 
knowledge and expertise. Usually, governmental 
organizations seek outsourcing to save opera- 
tional costs, assuming that the private sector will 
carry out public sector activities to ensure the 
delivery of key skills. That can result in skill loss 
and have a negative impact on competitiveness. 
Another major concern with outsourcing is the 
loss of quality. Employees often assess service 
quality by comparing their expectation of the 
resulting service under the proposed change with 
their view of what the services should be or with 
the services that they used to have. Transferring 
certain HRM services from in-house to the hands 
of an external service provider unavoidably dis- 
rupts the continuity of the services. In fact, there 
have been reports in the media and in practitioner 
journals on the failures of outsourcing resulted 
from unfulfilled promises and expectations. 
Therefore, the disadvantages should be taken 
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into account when governments decide whether 
or not to outsource HRM activities. 


Conclusion 


Despite the attraction of using outsourcing as a 
way to streamline government functions, achieve 
efficiency, and save operational costs, the debate 
still rages over the implications of leaving certain 
processes in the hands of the private sector. 
Outsourcing reshapes some degree of authority 
and control that would otherwise be absolutely 
held by governmental institutions. Evidence 
suggests that outsourcing has its capability to 
improve service delivery, increase savings on 
public spending, and improve public services. 
Nevertheless, outsourcing also poses significant 
challenges that must be managed to make 
outsourcing a success, including the potential 
loss of skill and expertise along with service qual- 
ity. Hence, the approaches and applications of 
outsourcing should be tailored to fit the unique 
characters and needs of governments and should 
line up with their strategic goals. 
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Synonyms 


Commissioning; Contracting out; Externaliza- 
tion; Procurement 


Definition 


Outsourcing means that an organization interrupts 
the internal production of goods or services and 
starts procurement from outside providers. 


Introduction 


Outsourcing occurs when an organization decides 
to interrupt the internal production of goods or 
services and delegates that task to an outside pro- 
vider. Consequently, outsourcing implies a sepa- 
ration between a purchaser and a provider, i.e., the 
purchaser-provider split. In general, organizations 
that outsource activities aim to achieve higher 
profitability by using fewer in-house resources 
(Barthelemy and Quelin 2006). 

Applying this definition to the public sector, 
outsourcing means that the government which 
outsources the delivery of public services 
becomes the purchaser, while the external organi- 
zation supplying the public service is the provider. 
Inspired by the principles of New Public Manage- 
ment, over the last 30 years, many governments in 
various countries have outsourced the delivery of 
public services with the aim of achieving effi- 
ciency gains in the public sector (Bovaird 2016). 
The decision to outsource public services is often 
a political decision driven by one or more of the 
following reasons: to reduce government costs, to 
achieve value for money in terms of maintaining 
the same quality levels by saving money, to 
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increase the quality levels of public services, to 
be innovative, and/or to access expertise that is 
not available in-house (Greve 2008; Joha and 
Janssen 2010; Muench 2011). 

The OECD explains that governments which 
choose to outsource the production of goods and 
services have two possibilities (OECD 2015). 
First, governments can purchase goods and ser- 
vices to be used as inputs into their own supply 
chain (1.e., intermediate consumption). This kind 
of outsourcing occurs when governments use 
external organizations to provide support services 
or perform back-office functions (OECD 2011). 
Secondly, governments can pay an external orga- 
nization to provide the goods and services directly 
to the end user. Home care provided by the cor- 
porate sector or nonprofit institutions is an exam- 
ple of this second kind of outsourcing (OECD 
2011). 

According to the data collected by the OECD, 
in 2013, government outsourcing represented, on 
average, 8.9% of GDP. This share varied greatly 
across OECD countries, ranging from 17.1% in 
the Netherlands to 3.0% in Mexico. Among 
OECD countries, Belgium, Japan, Germany, and 
the Netherlands dedicated the largest shares (over 
60%) of their resources to outsourcing goods and 
services through direct third-party provision. In 
contrast, Denmark, Israel, and Switzerland spent 
the majority of outsourcing in intermediate con- 
sumption (OECD 2015, p. 80). 

Greve (2008, p. 14) reports that the range 
of services outsourced in OECD countries is 
very wide. These include blue-collar support 
services (building cleaning, catering), profes- 
sional services that are considered ancillary to 
the core mission of the ministry or agency 
(information technology), and core government 
functions (prisons). 


Contracts Regulating the Purchaser- 
Provider Relationship 


Outsourcing trends have led to the establishment 
of several purchaser-provider relationships and 
activated fundamental changes in public gover- 
nance arrangements. Such changes are related to 
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the move from the traditional direct service pro- 
vision, 1.e., in-house delivery through the hierar- 
chy of public sector organizations, to market-based 
competition and contractual relationships 
(Erridge and Greve 2016). In order to engage 
external providers in delivering public services, 
the purchaser has to sign a contract with them. It 
follows that the contract is the key document 
around which communication between pur- 
chasers and providers revolves (Greve 2008). 

It is stated that outsourcing requires a suffi- 
ciently dense contract (1.e., complex contract) 
with many clauses including penalties, incentive, 
and monitoring, in order to minimize risks of 
opportunistic behaviors on the provider’s side 
(Barthelemy and Quelin 2006). In other words, 
the contract is a formal written agreement which 
states the term of delivery of a service, clarifies 
duties and rights, and serves as a control instru- 
ment (Argento and Peda 2015). 

The importance of establishing and managing 
effective contractual relationships is related to the 
risks deriving from outsourcing. Greve (2008, 
p. 13) identifies the following risks of 
outsourcing. Firstly, if contracts do not cover a 
sufficiently long period of time (1.e., are short 
term) and the supplier has the chance to maximize 
profits, then outsourcing public services may lead 
to quality degradation. In addition, outsourcing 
implies a change in accountability structures 
because control becomes more difficult in the 
case of purchaser-provider split. Governments 
do not execute a direct control and have to con- 
sider the contract ruling their relationship with the 
providing organizations. Finally, outsourcing may 
provoke a general lack of transparency if the pro- 
viders do not have specific obligations regarding 
their openness to the public about their actions and 
outcomes. 

The risks depicted above indicate that in order 
for outsourcing to be effective, governments 
should be able to write and enforce proper con- 
tracts (Brown and Potoski 2004). Evidently, con- 
tract design is crucial to successful outsourcing 
and reduces opportunistic behavior on the part of 
the service provider. Contracts should stipulate 
clear targets, service quality standards, and price 
mechanisms and — at the same time — also assure 
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sufficient levels of profitability for the public ser- 
vice provider (Argento and Peda 2015). However, 
it is recognized that public services entail com- 
plexity because they pose difficulties in terms of 
both measurement and objective setting. The 
more complex the goals of a service are, the 
more challenging it is to contract that service out 
because it is harder to specify a clear contract 
(Greve 2008, pp. 14, 29). 

Apart from contract design, another element to 
consider is the process of awarding the contract. 
After having collected all the bids of the candidate 
providers, governments have to choose the 
provider — that will be delivering a public service 
in a specific area for a certain period of time — on 
the basis of previously announced criteria. How- 
ever, research has found that the award process 
might not be that neutral. Greve (2008, p. 36), for 
example, points out that — even if the awarding 
process is regulated and should be based on open 
principles — in practice “the government may also 
take into consideration the local commercial envi- 
ronment and may want to give the contract to 
well-known providers.” 

Contracting for public services is considered 
by Erridge and Greve (2016) to be an integrated 
part of public service delivery in most European 
countries and requires governments to develop 
contract management skills. These authors sug- 
gest that contract management cannot take place 
by considering the contractual relationships one 
by one, but needs competences in managing 
providers within an overall portfolio of contrac- 
tual relationships (Erridge and Greve 2016, 
pp. 95—96). 

Despite the abovementioned challenges, effi- 
cient contract management is required to reduce 
transaction costs (Brown and Potoski 2004). Such 
costs include the administrative resources needed 
to manage the bidding and award processes, 
implement the contract, and perform adequate 
oversight. If goal conflicts, information asymme- 
try, and opportunism on the side of the provider 
are high, then the transaction costs could poten- 
tially raise beyond levels needed for internal over- 
sight (Girth et al. 2012, p. 888), making the 
outsourcing choice more expensive than in-house 
public service provision. 
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In addition, contract management is a com- 
plex affair because it does not only involve com- 
pliance with the formal rules settled in the 
contract but also requires attending the informal 
rules and expectations that are attached to 
contracting out (Greve 2008, pp. 47—48; see 
also Muench 2011). Indeed and especially in 
the context of public service delivery, 
“contracting involves a number of actors besides 
the main parties (1.e., the purchasers and the pro- 
viders). These include the public that has to con- 
sume the services, the regulators who have to 
oversee the purchaser and the provider, the poli- 
ticians who lay out and revise the contracting 
policy and the various international organiza- 
tions that are framing the rules for contracting 
to take place” (Greve 2008, p. 180). 

Finally, in line with the arguments by Brown 
and Potoski (2004), effective contracting is 
compromised if there are not enough providers 
in the market to ensure sufficient levels of 
competition. 


Competitive Versus Noncompetitive 
Public Service Markets 


It is argued that competition is critical to 
outsourcing success (Girth et al. 2012). Also 
Greve (2008) maintains that contracting out rests 
on the assumption that competition is required for 
effective public service delivery. The idea is that 
public services should be produced on the market 
instead of being produced by public organizations 
in a hierarchy. External providers should compete 
for contracts, and the contract should be awarded 
to the bidder with the best combination of price 
and quality (Greve 2008, p. 29). 

It follows that a functioning market would 
require a sufficient number of providers that can 
easily enter and exit the market. According to 
Girth et al. (2012, p. 891), competition is 
guaranteed if there are two or more alternative 
public service providers. Unfortunately, well- 
functioning markets cannot be taken for granted 
(Brown and Potoski 2004). Research conducted in 
the US local government context indicates that 
competition is weak in most local government 
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markets. Noncompetitive public service markets 
can compromise efficiency gains and contribute to 
increase transaction costs because governments 
need to find (and retain) providers and exercise 
greater oversight (Girth et al. 2012, pp. 887, 894). 
This also means that governments tend to manage 
public service markets by acquiring information 
through various channels (Brown and Potoski 
2004). 

Girth et al. (2012) found that the competitiveness 
of public service markets depends on the location 
and type of services contracted out. Concerning 
location, these authors maintain that rural areas, 
metro core communities, and large cities do not 
seem to be good candidates for contracting out 
public service delivery. In such locations, public 
service markets are not competitive enough. On 
the one hand, rural areas, because of their small 
size and sparse settlement, are not very attractive 
to private providers. Metro core communities, 
instead, have more complex service requirements 
that limit the supply of private providers. On the 
other hand, large cities may enjoy internal econo- 
mies of scale that can promote efficiencies in 
direct government (in-house) delivery, making 
outsourcing unnecessary. It follows that suburbs 
are better candidates in terms of contracting out 
public service delivery because they represent 
average-sized governments, and there are enough 
of them in a metro region to create a market for 
private providers (Girth et al. 2012, p. 889). 

Concerning service types, Muench (2011) 
argues that different types of services affect the 
strength of competition and levels of contracting. 
The decision whether to outsource public service 
delivery or to provide public services directly 
in-house depends on various factors (Brown and 
Potoski 2004). Some of those factors are the level 
of uncertainty, frequency of transactions, institu- 
tional and legal frameworks, political environ- 
ment, and necessity for long-term investments 
(Girth et al. 2012, p. 889). Accordingly, Brown 
and Potoski (2004, pp. 657—658) argue that less 
suitable candidates for contracting out are: 


— Services that tend toward monopoly because 
the sole provider can afford the large asset- 
specific investments. 
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— Services whose complexity entails a difficulty 
in measuring and monitoring providers’ activ- 
ities and service outcomes. In these cases, the 
public service provider has information advan- 
tages over governments, making contracts 
more prone to failure. 


Because levels of competition vary across ser- 
vice types and locations, governments choose dif- 
ferent delivery forms and related contracting. 
When public service markets are noncompetitive 
and transaction costs are potentially high, the tra- 
ditional in-house delivery model seems to be the 
common option. This is not surprising because the 
in-house provision can potentially limit some of 
the disadvantages of the purchaser-provider split. 
As stated by Bovaird (2016, pp. 69-70), “key 
advantages of the in-house model include the 
control which it appears to offer to local council- 
lors and service managers, its flexibility when 
policies change, the absence of a profit charge by 
the external provider and the potential to embed 
the council’s values more explicitly into the ser- 
vice.” In other words, in noncompetitive public 
service markets, the in-house delivery model is a 
common choice as governments may wish to 
maintain internal control. 

Once it has been decided to outsource public 
service delivery, governments have different 
options (see also Joha and Janssen 2010; Muench 
2011). The most common distinction is between 
for-profit providers (companies), nonprofit pro- 
viders (e.g., voluntary organizations), other public 
organizations, and networks or consortia of pro- 
viders (Greve 2008). The common trend is that 
local governments rely on for-profit suppliers 
when markets are more competitive and on inter- 
governmental contracting (1.e., contracting among 
municipalities) and nonprofit contracting when 
markets are less competitive (Girth et al. 2012). 

Research findings indicate that public man- 
agers tailor their contract management efforts 
according to market conditions and service char- 
acteristics. In thin markets, public managers 
adjust contract type and oversight methods and 
devote resources to improving supplier markets 
when they can, with the objective of improving 
their position in the purchaser-provider relationship 
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and enhancing accountability and service quality. 
In other words, public managers respond to sub- 
optimal market competition by intervening with 
strategies designed to create, sustain, and enhance 
provider markets (Girth et al. 2012, p. 888). Public 
managers can stimulate competition in various 
ways. For example, “by segmenting service deliv- 
ery into multiple contracts, by allowing public 
employees to compete against private providers, 
by keeping a portion of the service in-house to 
ensure there is always an alternative provider, or 
by recruiting new bidders from beyond the geo- 
graphic boundaries of the service area” (Brown and 
Potoski 2004, p. 658). 

However, the strategies that public managers 
employ to build and sustain competition for con- 
tracts often require tangible investments of 
administrative resources that add to the transac- 
tion costs of contracting in noncompetitive mar- 
kets. For these reasons, public managers may 
purposely avoid for-profit contracting when the 
advantages of partnering with other govern- 
ments — such as trust, common service cultures, 
and willingness to cooperate to maximize scale 
economies — offer the potential for reduced trans- 
action costs and higher net benefits to the part- 
ners (Girth et al. 2012, p. 892). In fact, Brown 
and Potoski (2004) argue that public managers 
can reduce the market problems by acting in a 
collective way, that is, by collaborating with 
intergovernmental service delivery networks. 


Types of Providers and Collaborative 
Efforts 


The discussion above shows that governments 
can outsource public service delivery to different 
types of providers (see also Joha and Janssen 
2010; Muench 2011). Bovaird (2016) states 
that there is a great range of provider types 
available in many public services, enabling 
governments to find innovative and appropriate 
provision arrangements. Accordingly, Greve 
(2008) claims that public service providers dif- 
fer in form and size, depending also on country- 
specific rules. In addition, they can operate at 
different levels of government, i.e., at the local, 
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the national, and also the global levels 
(pp. 40—44, 101-107). 

More specifically, Bovaird (2016, p. 70) lists 
the range of types of providers as follows: 
— Private and third sector suppliers, 1.e., 

for-profit and nonprofit providers 
— Arm’s-length management organizations 
— Partnerships, such as joint ventures and other 

PPPs 
— Joint public sector provider partnerships, con- 

sortia, and shared services 
— User and community coproduction of public 

Services 


In addition and given also the lack of competi- 
tion in many public service markets, over the 
years a move toward collaborative relationships, 
entailing greater levels of dialogue between 
purchasers and suppliers, has been observed in 
practice (Erridge and Greve 2016, p. 95). Collab- 
orative working arrangements can be achieved 
through relational contracting which entails 
“mutual exchange and reciprocity, with long- 
term negotiated relationships that involve trust, 
discretion, joint problem-solving, and information 
exchange, so that goal alignment is promoted and 
the difficulties of performance are transcended 
(Bovaird 2016, p. 71). 

In line with the arguments by Erridge and 
Greve (2016), Girth et al. (2012, p. 890) find that 
local governments have incentives to establish a 
“nurturing and mentoring” relationship with 
public service providers in order to fine-tune 
incentives, facilitate mutual understanding, and 
improve performance. However, these authors 
remind that such nurturing and mentoring activi- 
ties are costly and may cost more when markets 
are noncompetitive because there are few alterna- 
tive providers and the government has an incen- 
tive to protect market supply. Under such 
conditions, effective contract oversight may 
require more frequent government exchanges 
with the provider. 

Bovaird (2016) argues that the trend to estab- 
lish more collaborative arrangements by govern- 
ments outsourcing public service delivery (..e., 
the public service commissioners) and also 
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among providers leads to four potential strategic 
directions in public service outsourcing. The first 
direction occurs when individual governments 
outsource public service delivery to individual 
providers generating one-to-one commissioner- 
provider relationships. The second direction 
takes place when the single commissioner 
outsources public service delivery to a partnership 
of providers. The third possibility consists of var- 
ious commissioners which jointly outsource pub- 
lic service delivery to a single provider. The fourth 
option is that different governments jointly out- 
source public service delivery to a partnership of 
providers (Bovaird 2016, pp. 70-73). 

These strategic options show that governments 
have many outsourcing arrangements at their dis- 
posal, and none of them is in principle the best one 
because, as stated by Muench (2011), there is no 
solution that always fits all the needs at stake. 


Conclusions 


Outsourcing the delivery of public services is a 
complex activity which entails ex ante decisions 
and ex post engagement. The arguments pre- 
sented in the previous sections lead to the conclu- 
sion that outsourcing can be successful if well 
planned and executed as a strategic activity 
(Joha and Janssen 2010; Muench 2011). 
A strategic approach to outsourcing is paramount 
because the decision to outsource the delivery of 
public services to an external provider does not 
mean that governments are exempted from the 
entire responsibilities concerning public service 
provision (Argento and Peda 2015). Governments 
enter relationships with various types of public 
service providers which have to be managed and 
sustained over time. 

The establishment of such relationships often 
relies on contracts ruling duties and rights of the 
parties involved in public service delivery (Greve 
2008). Contracts have to be designed and 
implemented in order to ensure that the benefits 
expected from outsourcing (i.e., cost reduction, 
efficiency gains, quality improvements) are effec- 
tively achieved. The ultimate objective is to pre- 
vent opportunistic behavior on the side of the 
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external public service provider (Argento and 
Peda 2015). Preparing contracts and monitoring 
their enforcement require governments to develop 
skills in managing contractual relationships 
(Erridge and Greve 2016). 

Given that public services entail inherent com- 
plexities, the capacity to set clear and complete 
contracts can be compromised. In addition, 
research has shown that levels of competition in 
public service markets are often not optimal, lead- 
ing to increased transaction costs and to the risk of 
missing the potential advantages of outsourcing 
(Brown and Potoski 2004; Girth et al. 2012). Over 
time, more collaborative approaches between 
governments and external public service pro- 
viders have emerged. The mutual exchange of 
information, fine-tuning of targets, and trust are 
supposed to improve long-term performance 
(Bovaird 2016) and could therefore amplify the 
benefits of outsourcing. 

Research findings show that governments 
can choose between different types of public 
service providers (Muench 2011). Depending 
on country-specific institutional and legal set- 
tings, competition levels, and type of services, 
governments can choose among public service 
providers which differ in form and size and 
operate on different levels (Greve 2008). They 
can choose between for-profit providers and 
nonprofit providers but can also involve other 
public organizations and networks or consortia 
of providers. Indeed, governments do not nec- 
essarily establish one-to-one purchaser- 
provider relationships, but have various options 
at their disposal. They can make arrangements 
with other governments and jointly outsource 
public service delivery to one single provider 
or to a network of collaborating service pro- 
viders (Bovaird 2016). 

These final remarks show that questions 
connected to “how” to outsource, “what” service 
to outsource, and “with whom” and “to whom” to 
outsource are sensitive and not easily answered. 
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Outsourcing is complex because it stems from a 
political decision that needs to take into account 
both advantages and risks connected to 
outsourced public service delivery, the specific 
context and institutional factors, and the impact 
such decision provokes on public value. 
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Definition 


Social policy, a subset of public policy, is “a 
course of government action or inaction” regard- 
ing social issues via “formally approved goals and 
means, as well as the regulations and practices of 
agencies that implement programs” (Kraft and 
Furlong 2013). 

Not to be confused with public policy, social 
policy is limited to policy influencing the course 
of human lives, improving a citizen’s well-being 
and action on issues affecting their welfare. 

Public policy moves beyond solving social 
issues and as Thomas Dye explains is what gov- 
ernment chooses to do or not. This choice is made 
on issues that may or may not affect a person 
directly. Those issues include but are not limited 
to tax, environmental, or international policy. 
Though they eventually affect a person’s welfare, 
tax or environmental policy is not directly 
connected to it. Thus, all social policy is public 
policy, but not all public policy is social policy. 

Social policy is focused on policy formulation 
and administration of social services and the 


promotion of the welfare of persons and family. 
This includes services for health, housing, income 
security, education, social work, poverty, disabil- 
ity, and family, among others. 


Introduction 


Intended to improve the quality of life for citizens 
in a locale, social policy ranges from taxes to 
health care and surprisingly criminal justice. 
Born of the anxiety, concerns, perceptions of com- 
munity members, politicians, lobbyist, and NGOs 
and policy makers at the federal, state, and local 
level create the criminal justice system by 
enacting policies that define or monitor prohibited 
behavior. 

In adherence to the rule of law, these policies 
should be race, class, and socioeconomically neu- 
tral. However, because many of these laws have a 
disproportionate impact on minority communi- 
ties, it leads objective observers to believe that 
minorities are committing more crime or that pol- 
icies are not value-neutral or fairly applied. 

In the examination of criminal justice polices 
involving arrest and sentencing, quantitative and 
qualitative data show that race influences every 
stage of the criminal justice system. Not always 
intentional or done with malice, the data infer 
definite racial bias. Communities of color are 
often unfairly overrepresented as perpetrators of 
crime in the media — which leads to policy devel- 
opment aimed at them; they appear to be targeted 
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or more harshly treated in encounters with police 
and receive unjust treatment, stiffer charges, and 
longer sentences via the court system. Race inter- 
sects with policy on arrest and sentencing at every 
level. 


Crime as Social Policy 


Social policy merges into crime policy in two 
instances: 


1. When citizens, because of increased crime in 
the community, feel unsafe and social policy is 
engaged to reduce crime. 

2. As a result of over policing, arrest and harsh 
sentencing that negatively affects a family 
finances, family stability, children’s health, 
education, or the general quality of life. 


Social policies can be employed to curb crime 
or reverse/mitigate the effects of incarceration or 
reduce arrests of citizens. In this vein, we see that 
social policy can alleviate social problems or 
cause them. It can improve the quality of life and 
also serve to contain, control, and suppress 
people. 


Arrest and Sentencing Policy 
Policy makers at the federal, state, and local level 
create the criminal justice system by enacting 
policies and laws and creating agencies that define 
or monitor prohibited behavior, the penalties for 
violating those laws, and the processes by which 
cases are to be disposed and sentences are to be 
determined. These policies are born of the anxiety, 
concerns, perceptions of communities, politi- 
cians, lobbyist, and NGOs on crime and its impact 
on community member’s well-being and safety. 
On its face, policy that governs arrest, prose- 
cution, and confinement are race, class, and socio- 
economically neutral. However, many of these 
laws have a disproportionate impact on minority 
communities. This impact is the result of the 
practice or implementation of the policy by the 
agency — leading a conscience observer to believe 
one of two things — minorities commit more crime 
or the policy is not neutral or fairly applied. 
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Value Neutrality and the Rule of Law 


. . the very definition of a republic is an empire of 
laws, and not of men. — John Adams (1851, p. 194) 


Be they moral, ethical, legal, or emotional, some 
set of rules or principles guide our actions. Those 
rules also outline the reward or consequence we 
receive when we perform or neglect those actions. 
As it relates to government and legal rules, many 
of the world’s governments have agreed to func- 
tion under the principle of rule of law. Rule of law, 
contrasted with the rule of man, is a system by 
which persons are governed by law and not arbi- 
trary decisions of individual government officials 
(Peacock 2010). 

Historically, the rule of law became important 
when countries or groups of people sought to be 
free of absolute rule of men. Seeking a system 
where law was king (Peacock 2010), countries 
were founded and governments changed. John 
Adams in the 1780 Massachusetts Constitution 
put this principle into practice and declared that 
they would be “a government of laws and not of 
men” (Massachusetts Constitution 1780). 

In 2015, derived from internationally accepted 
standards, the World Justice Project’s definition of 
the rule of law is a system in which the govern- 
ment, individuals, and private entities are account- 
able under the law. Laws must be clear, publicized, 
stable, and just, are applied to all cases alike, and 
protect fundamental rights, including the security 
of persons and property and certain core human 
rights. The process by which the laws are enacted, 
administered, and enforced is accessible, fair, and 
efficient. Justice is delivered timely by competent, 
ethical, and independent representatives and neu- 
trals who are of sufficient number, have adequate 
resources, and reflect the makeup of the communi- 
ties they serve (Project 2015). 

It requires that men be bound to a fair admin- 
istration of the law, without regard to political 
philosophy or moral creed. The rule of men uses 
political and personal biases and beliefs and influ- 
ences in the distribution of justice. Laws, its appli- 
cation, and even preferred case outcomes are all 
dependent on the ruling class. According to Smith 
(2011, p. 59, 68), unlike the rule of men, the rule 
of law is to be value-neutral. 
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Value neutrality is a principle that asks the 
researcher, policy maker, or program administra- 
tor to reign in or keep emotions and biases in 
check in the performance of official duty. Max 
Weber, in his description of ethical research, 
asserts that it is vital that researchers identify and 
acknowledge their own values and personal biases 
when conducting research or analyzing a policy. 
Biases should be taken into consideration and con- 
sciously dismissed. Weber recommends value- 
neutral sociology in which a researcher may use 
their values as an object of analysis but must 
refrain from promoting or spreading them (Judge 
2012, p. 150). Though initially limited to research, 
it is certainly applicable and consistent with the 
goal of the rule of law. 

Bias on the part of the policy maker or admin- 
istrator can hinder the fair application of law; thus, 
value neutrality can and should be applied to 
criminal justice policy development. Granted not 
all policy can be value-neutral, some problems to 
be solved may benefit from the value-laden 
principle — however, arrest and sentencing policy 
should be fixed, stable, equally applied, and fair. 
Neutrality is paramount. 

In the examination of the role of race in crim- 
inal justice social policy, research suggests an 
absence of neutrality. Data imply that this is a 
result of value-laden policy development and 
administration. Intentional or not, there are signif- 
icant racial disparities in arrest and sentencing. 
The overrepresentation of certain races in the 
criminal justice system is the result of dissimilar 
treatment of situationally alike people based on 
race. In some instances, this may involve overt 
racial bias, while in others it may reflect the influ- 
ence of factors indirectly associated with race. 
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Intersection of Race 

As of 2014, the United States has nearly 2.4 
million people incarcerated. Home to the world’s 
highest incarceration rate, the United States, 
has over 6,500 detention facilities and is building 
more each year. This ever-growing number includes 
prisons, federal prisons, juvenile correctional 
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facilities, local jails, Indian country jails as well as 
military prisons, immigration detention facilities, 
civil commitment centers, and prisons in the US 
territories (Justice 2016). In addition, there are 
nearly seven million people under some form of 
criminal justice supervision (probation, house 
arrest, etc.), and a disproportionate number of 
these are people of color (Kaeble et al. 2015, p. 2). 

Factors contributing to disparate arrest and sen- 
tencing rates are complex. Causal factors that may 
lead to the disproportionate representation of people 
of color in the criminal justice system are (1) racial 
differences in offending, (2) bias or discrimination, 
(3) legislative decisions, and (4) the disparate impact 
of “race-neutral” policies in law enforcement and 
case processing (Nellis et al. 2012, p. 5). 

Of those, the one factor that infiltrates all and 
saves actual racial differences in offending is 
racial bias. The National Institute of Corrections 
compiled and analyzed 20 years of data on crime 
and punishment. In a report released in 2014, they 
concluded that key contributor to disparate rates 
is racial perceptions of crime (Ghandnoosh and 
Lewis 2014). Perceptions or biases held by media, 
researchers, policy makers, and practitioners lead 
to harsh and biased criminal justice policies, racial 
differences in crime rates, distinctly different arrest 
rates and sentences for similar crimes among racial 
groups, and the infusion of racial bias in all phases 
and aspects of the criminal process (Frase 2013). 

This bias is not explicit. On its face, policy is 
value-neutral and executed without regard for race 
or socioeconomic status. Federal and state consti- 
tutional law sets forth the rule of law governing 
the procedures by which authorities investigate, 
prosecute, and adjudicate crimes. Specific provi- 
sions of the Constitution limit police power, guard 
against unlawful search and seizure and self- 
incrimination, guarantee due process, and even 
supply legal representation for those who cannot 
afford (United States Constitution (n.d.), p. amend. 
IV, amend. VI). 

These protections alone give society the 
impression that the criminal justice system is fair 
and inoculated against bias. This perception helps 
to foster unchecked bias. Formal fairness dis- 
guises systemic racism, bias, and unjust rule of 
law application. 
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Data 

Racial disparity permeates every stage of the 
criminal justice system, from arrest to trial to 
sentencing, and results in overrepresentation of 
minorities in the system. Though not more likely 
to commit crime, racial minorities are more likely 
than whites to be arrested and convicted and are 
subject to harsher penalties. African-American 
males are almost six times more likely to be incar- 
cerated than white males and 2.5 times more likely 
than Hispanic males (Carson 2015, p. 15). When 
arrested for similar crimes, minorities often face 
harsher penalties than nonminority defendants 
(The Sentencing Project 2013). 


Racial Perceptions of Crime 
The overwhelming majority of Americans, policy 
makers, criminal justice practitioners, and the 
media are white. Studies show that whites over- 
estimate the level of crime participation by minor- 
ities and believe in harsher penalties for certain 
crimes with which they are associated. Thus, it 
follows that if those who overwhelmingly repre- 
sent actors with power to influence, develop, and 
implement criminal justice policy believe that a 
particular group is more violent and criminal, that 
group will be unconsciously targeted and 
punished at disproportionate rates (Nellis 
et al. 2012). 

This overestimation and resulting harsh poli- 
cies are based on the following: 


e Belief in harsher punishments. 

e Overestimation of the amount of crime com- 
mitted by minorities. 

e Crimes most often linked with minorities 
receive greater penalties. 

e Arrests and sentencing are subjective and vary 
based on administrator and perpetrator. 

e Media frames crime coverage that often asso- 
ciates crimes with minorities. 


Overestimation/Harsh Penalties 

White Americans overestimate the proportion of 
crime committed by minorities and believe them 
to be inherently criminal. In a 2010 survey, whites 
overestimated percentages of crime committed 
by African-Americans by 20-30%. In addition, 
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implicit bias research shows deep-seated tenden- 
cies among them to associate minorities with 
criminal behavior (Pickett et al. 2012). 

While blacks and Hispanics are far more likely 
than whites to be victims of violent and property 
crimes, they are less likely to support harsh pen- 
alties. White Americans who associate crime with 
minorities are more likely to support punitive 
policies than whites with weaker racial associa- 
tions of crime. Support for the death penalty and 
laws like three strikes you are out are overwhelm- 
ingly supported by white Americans. 


Biased Framing 

Racial distortions are persistent in media coverage 
of crime. The framing of a portrait or painting can 
affect how the viewer interprets and reacts to the 
work itself. As a result, artists often take great care 
in how they present their work, choosing a frame 
that they hope will help consumers see or react to 
their work in the way intended. Similarly moti- 
vated, media outlets often present or frame a story 
in order to control the narrative or present facts 
that help the consumer to digest the issue through 
the preferred filter. 

Biased framing — that does not mesh with 
actual data — reinforces the public’s mistaken 
beliefs about crime by presenting minorities dif- 
ferently than whites. Racial minorities are often 
overrepresented as crime suspects, while whites 
are almost always the victims. 

A study in Los Angeles found that although 
African-Americans made up only 21% of arrests, 
37% of the suspects portrayed on the news were 
black. Only 13% of actual victims of crime, 
whites, were overrepresented and reported as vic- 
tims of crimes as high as 43% of the time. Ten 
percent of victims in police reports were whites 
who had been victimized by blacks; however, 
these crimes made up 42% of reported cases. 
Cases involving a black suspect and white victim 
were ovetreported and gave the perception that 
whites were perpetual victims of crime at the 
hands of African-Americans (Dixon and Linz 
2000, p. 143). 

Media representations of crime shape public 
opinion. If media overrepresents minorities as 
perpetrators and whites as victims, this becomes 
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public opinion. This opinion can lead to criminal 
justice polices tailored to the offending population 
(e.g., harsher penalties for crimes believed to be 
committed mostly by the offending population) or 
in the case of neutral polices may lead to different 
and often harsher treatment by street-level bureau- 
crats (police, judges, lawyers, etc.) 

Views of the nature of the crime problem and 
who is responsible for the problem may be shaped 
by the degree to which specific groups are over- or 
underrepresented as perpetrators or victims in 
crime news relative to other groups or their share 
of criminal involvement or victimization. If media 
sources Overrepresent certain groups as perpetra- 
tors, this bolsters racial or gender stereotypes 
toward those groups. Similarly, overrepresenta- 
tion of victims of crime to certain groups may 
promote misleading views of what populations 
are the most vulnerable to crime or who should 
fear crime (Bjornstrom and Kaufman 2010, p. 2). 

A 2010 study by the National Institutes of 
Health on racial-ethnic portrayals in television 
crime news found that African-Americans were 
overrepresented as perpetrators, while white 
females were overrepresented as victims. Using 
a stratified random sample of news reports drawn 
from local television stations across the United 
States as well as from broadcasts of news on 
national networks ABC, CBS, CNN, and NBC 
study logged and analyzed the range of violent 
crime news stories and the racial and ethnic 
compositions. 

They found, if a news story is about a crime 
that fall under the FBI’s uniform crime index 
(murder, robbery, etc.), the odds of mentioning a 
black perpetrator over a white increased. If the 
story concerns a white female victim, the likeli- 
hood of mentioning the race of the perpetrator 
lowered, reflecting the reality the whites more 
often than other groups violate or harm whites 
(Bjornstrom and Kaufman 2010). 

A 2014 Huffington Post article cataloged 
instances in which black victims of crime were 
described disparagingly, while white perpetrators 
of crime were, before discussing the crime, 
showered with positive accolades (Wing 2014). 

This constant drumbeat of portraying blacks as 
inherently violent, even when they are victims, 
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helps to craft public opinion, which again leads 
to official or street-level public policy. 

Problem identification is vital in agenda set- 
ting. Policy makers often rely on think tanks, 
interest groups, citizens, and the like to identify 
problems. Media plays a vital role in identifying 
problems in the community via the stories they 
report its framing. If it is never reported — framed 
neutrally or given significant coverage — it may not 
rise to the problem level with the general public. 

Whether acting on their own implicit biases or 
political pressure, policy makers have used race in 
the development of policy. Harsh sentencing laws 
impact all Americans but disproportionately peo- 
ple of color. Through public statements, many 
have heightened the public’s concern about 
crime and exaggerated associations of crime 
with racial minorities. 

Practitioners also operate with and reinforce 
racial perceptions of crime. Disparities in police 
stops, charges levied, defense at trial, and sentenc- 
ing upon conviction reveal that implicit racial bias 
has penetrated all corners of the criminal justice 
system. Policies that are race-neutral on their 
surface — such as stop-and-frisk and broken win- 
dow policing — have targeted low-income people 
of color for increased surveillance and 
punishment. 

Racial perceptions of crime have distorted the 
criminal justice system. 


Arrest 


Racial Disparity in Police Activity 

In 2010 and 2011, African-Americans, 12% of the 
population made up one-third of all arrests in the 
United States. Thirty percent of those arrested for 
property offense, 38% for violent crime, and 
one-third of drug arrests were African-American 
(The Sentencing Project 2013, p. 3). Studies attri- 
bute these numbers to two things, socioeconomic 
conditions in which the majority reside and 
racial bias. 

Without regard to race, in the United States, 
poorer neighborhoods often experience higher 
rates of crime than those more affluent. African- 
Americans constitute a disproportionate share of 
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those living in these poor neighborhoods and thus 
may commit more crime. Crime is committed, not 
because they are naturally violent but because of 
socioeconomic factors (Brown et al. 2005, 
pp. 153-159). Accounting for the socioeconomic 
causation, a significant portion of arrest disparity 
may be attributed to implicit racial bias. 

A majority of Americans, regardless of race, 
associate black Americans with violence, crime, 
and danger. Law enforcement, a part of that soci- 
ety, must make real-time assessments about the 
danger of a suspect or observed activity. By sub- 
consciously associating a group of persons based 
simply on their race as dangerous, criminal, or 
violent, the way officers perform their jobs is 
naturally affected. 

The effects of racial bias are omnipresent in the 
areas of initial police interaction, traffic stops, and 
drug law enforcement. 


Initial Police Interaction 

The tendency to view minority as inherently vio- 
lent affects the way police interact with those 
citizens. Even when there is no perceived crime 
in action, the reaction or overreaction to blacks 
and Hispanics is often noticeably different than 
their white counterparts. 

In a study published in the Journal of Person- 
ality and Social Psychology, researchers found 
that on average young black boys were less likely 
to be viewed as innocent and were actually 
deemed over 4 years older than their actual age. 
The study showed that the perception of the nature 
of a child is affected by race, and black boys who 
are not afforded assumed childhood innocence. 
This presumption may cause an officer or a 
judge to view the deeds of a nonminority as child- 
ish pranks while at the same time, for a similar 
offense, arresting and charging the menacing 
black child. The perception of coming danger 
may cause the practitioner, for the safety of soci- 
ety, to thrust the black child in the criminal justice 
system while not desiring to ruin a young non- 
minority’s life by giving them a record (Goff 
2014). 

The year 2014 gave striking examples of the 
disparity in action or reaction by law enforcement 
as it relates to the audience in question. 
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Bundy vs. Brown: The Tale of Two Protests In 
August 2014, an initially nonviolent protest in 
response to the killing of unarmed teen Michael 
Brown by Ferguson — MO police — was met with a 
military-style response. Peaceful protesters were 
met with officers in tanks and full body armor and 
armed with tear gas. In the same year, earlier in 
April, a group of antigovernment ranchers, in 
support of Cliven Bundy who wanted to protect 
his right to allow his cattle to graze on federal land 
that he did not own, aimed assault rifles at federal 
law enforcement officers. The rancher’s sup- 
porters in Nevada were met with officers in uni- 
forms who eventually left the area in order to 
de-escalate the situation. Citizens — the majority 
of whom were black, exercising their right to 
peaceful protest — were met with military force. 
Adult white men, breaking the law, pointed 
assault rifles at authorities and were not accosted. 
The responses, though in different states, are a 
microcosm of the disparate responses communi- 
ties regularly experience. The responses are com- 
mon and vary greatly based on race and ethnicity 
of the participants. 


Excused Behavior Studies and social media 
trends show that if you are white, you may be 
able to open carry a weapon, shoplift, drive 
drunk, possess drugs, or challenge a police 
officer — and not suffer the same consequences a 
black person might. 

In December of 2014, #CrimingWhileWhite 
became Twitter's highest trending topic in the 
United States and a trending topic worldwide. In 
response to a New York grand jury declining to 
indict a white police officer accused of being 
responsible for the death of Eric Garner, a black 
man was suspected of illegally selling cigarettes 
on the sidewalk. The trending topic did not follow 
the usual deluge of posts detailing racial profiling 
and police brutality, but included thousands of 
tweets by seemingly white users outlining white 
privilege in interactions with police officers while 
or after committing a crime. Officers told teen- 
agers in the cars to be safe going home, through a 
cloud of marijuana smoke. Vandalism was 
ignored, suspended licenses were excused, and 
probation for convictions for theft was dismissed 
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because it interfered with drama club events 
(Dickersin 2014). 


Drug Enforcement 

Between 1980 and 2000, the rate of drug arrest for 
African-Americans rose from 6.5 to 29.1 per 
capita, while the arrests for white drug offenders 
increased from 3.5 to 4.6 per capita. The rate of 
increase did not correspond to an increase in drug 
activity by either party. On the contrary, in 2012 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse published a 
study surveying drug usage among secondary 
school students in the United States from 1975 
to 2011. The study found that white students were 
slightly more likely to have abused an illegal 
substance within the past month than black stu- 
dents. Yet from 1980 to 2010, black youth were 
arrested for drug crimes at rates more than double 
those of white youth (The Sentencing Project 
2013, p. 4). 

In Seattle in 2002, African-Americans consti- 
tuted 16% of observed drug dealers for the five 
most dangerous drugs, but 64% of drug dealing 
arrests for those drugs. The remaining 84% of 
drug dealers (nonblack) were only arrested 36% 
of the time (Beckett et al. 2006, pp. 105—106). 
Similarly in 2005, whites were observed dealing 
illegal drugs in downtown Seattle 49.5% of the 
time but constituted 9.3% of the arrests. In the 
same area, blacks were observed 33.3% of the 
time and made of 85.3% of those arrested 
(Beckett 2008, p. 68). The difference can only 
be equated with practitioners targeting or being 
more prone to targeting or believing that the 
darker face is the source of the problem. That 
darker face gets more attention in the form of 
surveillance, stops, and arrests. 

On January 1, 2014, recreational marijuana 
sales became legal in Colorado. Though still ille- 
gal for those under 21 to possess, adults can 
legally purchase the drug and do so in large num- 
bers. This legalization did little and seems to have 
exasperated racial disparity in drug arrests. After 
its legalization, arrest rates for young blacks and 
Latinos rose dramatically. Data show that those 
who overwhelmingly purchase the drug are white, 
while those targeted for search and arrest continue 
to be minority. 
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A Colorado Health Department survey found 
there was not a huge racial difference in those who 
smoke the drug. But the marijuana arrest rate for 
white 10—17-year-olds fell by nearly 10% from 
2012 to 2014, while arrest rates for Latino and 
black youths, respectively, rose more than 
20-50% (Reed 2016, pp. 55-71). 


Traffic Stops 

Data on traffic stops also demonstrate the influ- 
ence of racial bias on law enforcement practices 
and arrest rates. Published in 2011, the US Depart- 
ment of Justice’s report on Contacts between 
Police and Public illustrated the difference in 
how citizens were treated during traffic stops 
with respect to race. They found that while 
white, black, and Hispanic drivers were stopped 
at similar rates nationwide, black drivers were 
three times as likely to be searched during a stop 
as white drivers and twice as likely as Hispanic 
drivers. Additionally, black drivers were twice 
as likely to be threatened with force for non- 
compliance as both with white and Hispanic 
drivers. This data is consistent with research indi- 
cating common racial association of black Amer- 
icans with dangerous or aggressive behavior (Eith 
and Durose 2011). 

Looking inward, in one New Jersey study, 
racial minorities — with violation of traffic laws 
identical to whites — made up 15% of drivers on 
the New Jersey Turnpike, constituted 42% of the 
stops, and 73% of arrests made by police. Other 
data showed that whites were less likely to be 
viewed as suspicious by police — even though 
they were twice as likely to be carrying illegal 
drugs as stopped blacks. 

The most widely publicized example of racial 
profiling in recent times is the “stop-and-frisk” 
tactic employed by the New York Police Depart- 
ment (NYPD). African-Americans and Hispanics 
constitute 25% and 29% of New York City’s 
population, respectively. Between 2010 and 
2012, 52% of those stopped by the NYPD during 
“stop and frisk” were black and 32% were 
Hispanic. Though stopped and frisked at higher 
rates than whites, blacks and Hispanics were less 
likely than whites to be caught with weapons or 
drugs (The Sentencing Project 2013, p. 5). 
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When questioned on the disparity, the NYPD 
cited the need for the tactic in “high crime areas.” 
The areas targeted where almost always majority- 
minority. Interestingly enough data compiled by 
Dr. Jeffrey Fagan show that even neighborhoods 
with the lowest crime rates were classified as 
“high crime areas” when the majority of the pop- 
ulation was nonwhite (The Sentencing Project 
2013). 

This further shows how the racial perceptions 
of who commits most crime affect who is stopped 
and searched, searches that may lead to arrests. If 
all communities were searched at similar rates, the 
rates of arrest would be dramatically different. 


Racial Disparities in Trials 

Arrests are the first step in the criminal justice 
system. Bias can follow a defendant through the 
charging, trial, and sentencing phases. 

Racial disparities in sentencing begin with 
prosecutors’ decisions on charging. There are 
many offenses that can be dismissed, charged as 
misdemeanors or felonies. The exact same 
offense, depending on the decision of the arresting 
officer and prosecutor, can result in a trip home 
with a warning or a felony change. One study 
found that minority defendants face significantly 
more severe charges than whites. 

Not absolute and applicable to all actors, data 
simply suggest that implicit racial bias may influ- 
ence defense counsel, prosecutors, judges, and 
juries. 


Power of the Prosecutor 

The office of the prosecutor is most powerful. 
Deciding which cases to investigate, suspects to 
charge, charges to bring, and penalties to pursue is 
all under the prosecutor’s purview. 

Several studies of prosecutorial decisions sug- 
gest that implicit racial bias does in fact influence 
prosecutors’ decision-making. Since 1976, prose- 
cutors are more likely to get an indictment and 
request the death penalty for black Americans 
when the crime is homicide and the victim is 
white. Furthermore, prosecutors were signifi- 
cantly more likely to upgrade cases to felony 
murder status in cases in which defendants were 
black rather than white. This is occurring when 
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statistically blacks and whites are victimized at the 
same rates. The rates of prosecution are not evenly 
matched (Ghandnoosh and Lewis 2014, p. 23; 
The Sentencing Project 2013, p. 9). 

Similarly, a study conducted in 1993 in Los 
Angeles found that 95% of the crack cocaine 
defendants prosecuted in California state court 
were black and 100% of the 42 crack cocaine 
defendants prosecuted in federal court were either 
black or other racial minorities. Even when the 
rate of drug use and distribution were not similarly 
matched (The Sentencing Project 2013, p. 9). 

Teenagers when black were six times as likely 
to be charged as adults, denied bail, or received 
upgraded charges. 


Racial Disparity in Sentencing 


Once minority defendants are convicted, they are 
likely to be sentenced more harshly than white 
defendants convicted for similar crimes. 

In his 2001 analysis of 77,236 federal cases 
from 1991 to 1994, for instance, Professor David 
Mustard found that even when cases were con- 
trolled for the severity of the offense, the defen- 
dant’s prior criminal history, and the specific 
district court’s sentencing tendencies, blacks 
received sentences 5.5 months longer than whites, 
and Hispanics received sentences 4.5 months lon- 
ger (Mustard 2001). 

Black and Latino offenders sentenced in state 
and federal courts face significantly greater odds 
of incarceration than like white offenders and 
often receive longer sentences than their white 
counterparts. The level of disproportionate repre- 
sentation of blacks among prisoners who are serv- 
ing life sentences without the possibility of 
parole is higher than that among parole-eligible 
prisoners serving life sentences. Of those with life 
sentences, 28.3% are lack, 56.4% of those have life 
without parole, and 65.4% of those are for nonvi- 
olent offenses (American Civil Liberties Union 
2014, p. 2). 


Capital Punishment 
Racial disparity is obvious in cases involving the 
most severe penalty imposed by the US criminal 
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justice system: the death penalty. The United 
States has executed 1,335 individuals since 
1976. In 2013, of the more than 3,000 prisoners 
awaiting execution, 42% were black (American 
Civil Liberties Union 2014, p. 5). 

Studies have shown that variables affecting the 
assignment of capital punishment are simple: the 
race of the perpetrator and the race of the victim. 
Defendants convicted of the homicide in which 
the victim is white have a statistically higher 
chance of being sentenced to death. Half of the 
murder victims in the United States are white, but 
77% of those on death row for murder are there for 
the murder of that 50%. This implies that the 
murder of someone white results in the death 
penalty 77% of the time. 

Comparatively, black people also constitute 
half of murder victims, but only 13% of persons 
executed since 1976 were convicted of killing 
black victims. A 1990 Government Accountabil- 
ity Office survey of 28 separate studies found that 
in 82% of the studies, the race of the victim was 
shown to influence the likelihood of a defendant 
receiving the death penalty (U.S. Government 
Accountability Office 1990). In other words, 
those convicted of murdering white victims are 
more likely to be sentenced to death than those 
convicted of murdering black victims even when 
the cases were similar. 


The “War on Drugs” 

A 2007 report, “A 25-Year Quagmire: The War on 
Drugs and Its Impact on American Society” 
assessed the impact of the “war” on the criminal 
justice system and American communities. 
Beginning in 1982, the onset of the “war,” the 
number of Americans incarcerated for drug 
offenses grew from around 40, 000 to 500,000. 
In addition, sentencing laws changed and manda- 
tory minimum sentencing was introduced. This 
kept drug offenders in prison for longer periods 
of time. Sentences that once averaged 2 years 
grew to a mandatory minimum of 5—40 years 
(Mauer and King 2007). 

Data demonstrate that the War on Drugs has 
been waged in racially disparate ways, and in turn, 
generations of African-American families were 
devastated. From 1999 to 2005, African-American 
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constituted roughly 13% of drug users on average 
but 36% of those arrested and 46% of those 
convicted for drug offenses (U.S. Sentencing Com- 
mission 2012). 

While the War on Drugs creates racial disparity 
at every phase of the criminal justice process, the 
most glaring disparity came in the form of sen- 
tencing laws. Not value-neutral, the development 
of the sentencing policy was clearly racially 
biased. 

The laws to combat drug use were centered on 
the crack cocaine and other drugs most often 
found in black communities. The same focus 
was not put on drugs equally as harmful and 
more readily available and used by whites. For 
more than two decades, the ratio of the amount of 
powder cocaine needed to trigger the same sentence 
as an amount of crack cocaine was 100:1 — even 
though crack and powder cocaine are chemically 
identical. Black Americans sold and used crack at 
higher rates, while whites were found to be the 
primary users and distributors of powder cocaine 
(American Civil Liberties Union 2014, p. 5). 

African-Americans constituted 80% of those 
sentenced under federal drug laws each year and 
received impossibly long sentences. Minor 
offenses were now subject to long prison terms. 
Bystanders of a nearby drug deal were often 
arrested and sentenced to 5 or 20 years in federal 
prison for being in the vicinity of a drug deal. 
Possession of small amounts of drugs triggered 
40-year mandatory sentencing not subject to pros- 
ecution or judicial discretion. On the contrary, 
many whites were sentenced to rehabilitation or 
given lower sentences. Even when the violation 
was the same, disparity in sentencing laws lead to 
harsher sentences for black defendants than those 
of their white or Latino counterparts convicted 
(American Civil Liberties Union 2014, p. 5). 

Ushered in to thwart drug crime, the laws were 
disproportionately applied to those in the black 
community, without respect to increased instance 
of perpetration. 

The War on Drugs is a perfect illustration of the 
way the effects of racial bias become amplified as 
defendants move through the criminal justice sys- 
tem: bias causes law enforcement officers to stop, 
search, and arrest racial minorities at higher rates; 
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minority defendants are charged more harshly or 
are represented by ineffective defense counsel; 
they are more likely to be convicted by juries 
and trial judges on similar evidence; and they are 
likely to receive harsher penalties for similar 
crimes. Each step in the process adds to the racial 
gap in the criminal justice system. 


Conclusion 


The data are clear, and bias influences social policy 
on arrest and sentencing. Racial misperceptions of 
crime, socioeconomic conditions, and inherent bias 
affect how persons of color are treated in the crim- 
inal justice system. From initial interactions, pos- 
sible arrests through charging and sentencing 
minorities are treated more harshly and ultimately 
overrepresented in the criminal justice system. 

Two decades of research establishes that 
skewed racial perceptions of crime — particularly, 
white Americans’ strong associations of crime 
with racial minorities — have bolstered harsh and 
biased criminal justice policies. The policies, 
which do not target criminals fairly, can in the 
end undermine public safety. 

Although blacks and Latinos together com- 
prise just 30% of the general population, they 
account for 58% of the prison population. Though 
they are not predisposed or more likely to commit 
crime, they are stopped, searched, arrested, or 
treated harshly by practitioners at rates significantly 
higher than nonminorities. The bias that leads to 
arrest permeates through the charging and sentenc- 
ing phases of the criminal justice system. 

For similar crimes, they usually face harsher 
charges. With similar evidence, minorities are 
convicted more often and given stiffer sentences 
than their white counterparts. 

Race is a key ingredient in the development 
and administration of policies that govern arrest 
and sentencing. The rule of law, which should be 
value-neutral, in this case is laden with racial bias. 
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Definition 


Governmental actions, laws, and policies encour- 
aging or overlooking rape have a direct and dele- 
terlous impact on the well-being of citizens, 
especially those of less powerful social groups. 


Introduction 


No government today boasts of rape as official 
policy; in fact, all states criminalize it. 

However, rape has been and continues to be a 
tactic of social policy during conflicts ranging 
from genocide and civil war to counterinsurgency 
operations against ideological or identity-based 
resistance movements. During armed conflict, 
state agents and their affiliates, not just rebels, 
are likely to be among rape’s perpetrators. More- 
over, rape has served as a political weapon not 
only in war but also in the absence of armed 
conflict. Even civilian-perpetrated rape in peace- 
time can be social policy when there is evidence 
that state institutions demonstrate a consistent bias 
in favor of the rapist. In a just polity, the state, 
acting on behalf of the victim, will try to punish 
the perpetrator of a sexual offense. In societies in 
which the legal system reflects social group 
biases, including against the female sex, a victim 
who tries to win legal redress for sexual violence 
may instead find herself trivialized, ignored, or, 
under some codes, prosecuted. Such encounters 
with a prejudicial justice system are what survi- 
vors may dub “the second rape.” 


Definitions of Rape 


What constitutes rape varies widely among legal 
codes. In some, the term “rape” pertains exclu- 
sively to forced penile-vaginal penetration and is 
legally impossible within a marriage. Interna- 
tional law, however, tends to include under the 
rubric of rape a wider range of nonconsensual 
sexual acts, including homosexual or heterosexual 
sodomy, object rape, or sexual relations with 
someone incapable of giving consent. To encom- 
pass these important but sometimes overlooked 
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sexual violations, most scholars refer to “sexual 
violence,” even when the specific act they are 
documenting is rape. It should be noted that 
males, females, and transgenders are found 
among both rapists and raped, although this article 
features masculine pronouns for the perpetrators 
and feminine ones for the victims because hetero- 
sexual rape by a man is the most common form of 
the crime. “State rape” is a term used in this entry 
to refer to situations in which rapists are agents of 
a government (or quasi-government) and are act- 
ing in their official capacity. A soldier, police 
officer, or other government agent who rapes is 
most probably seeking self-gratification; this does 
not, however, mean that his crime is entirely 
opportunistic. Any act of violence may have mul- 
tiple motivations. 


State Rape Warfare 


Although rape has been an instrument of foreign 
policy since antiquity, the discussion here is lim- 
ited to domestic, rather than international, politics. 
Genocide is a social policy, albeit an extreme one, 
and rape has been a persistent element of it. In the 
twentieth century, the annihilation attempts 
against the Herero and Nama of German South- 
West Africa, the Armenians, the European Jews, 
and the Tutsi in Rwanda were all incontrovertibly 
genocides in which, to varying degrees, sexual- 
ized violence was one tactic. Rape was also a 
strategy of what was likely genocide in Bangla- 
desh, Guatemala, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Iraq, and 
Sudan (although experts disagree as to whether 
the violence in these case studies meets the strin- 
gent legal conditions necessary to be deemed 
genocidal). Soldiers and militia raped before exe- 
cuting their victims; they attempted to dilute an 
ethnic community’s bloodline by forcibly impreg- 
nating its women; and they intended for the mass 
rapes to traumatize surviving members of the 
community. Rape was not only a consequence 
but a key component of these episodes of geno- 
cide and mass slaughter. 

Genocide is rare, but state rape in civil war is 
not. Security forces may hold an unofficial norm 
of raping to intimidate or silence opponents or 
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their family members; rape and attacks on genitals 
or women’s breasts during interrogation of 
suspected rebels are common. Additionally, 
political actors — especially police, soldiers, 
intelligence officers, and pro-government 
militia — may sporadically rape women of dis- 
advantaged social groups as a form of political 
terror or acts of political violence intended to 
hurt civilians indiscriminately. The victims and 
their families may not themselves be subver- 
sives; they may fall target simply because of 
their ethno-national, religious, class, or caste 
identities. The political function of these rapes 
is to display state power and to maintain the 
subordination of women of the disadvantaged 
group. 

State rape warfare has plagued many ethnic 
conflicts. Examples from the last three decades 
include, but are not limited to, the former Yugo- 
slavia, Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, Sudan, Burundi, and the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. In 2010, Margot 
Wallström, the UN special representative on Sex- 
ual Violence in Conflict, referred to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo as the world’s “rape 
capital.” She blamed both rebels and the army. 
The most current example of large-scale state 
rape warfare in an ethnic conflict is South Sudan. 
Factions of the Sudan People’s Liberation Army 
are attempting to overthrow President Salva Kiir 
for reasons that include his overly centralized and 
authoritarian style of governance. Nonetheless, 
the conflict also has roots in long-standing ethnic 
rivalries between the Dinka and Nuer. A 2016 
report from the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights blamed “all parties,” 
but especially the state and affiliated youth militia, 
for sexual violence, which it concluded that 
“widespread or systematic, committed with impu- 
nity and perpetrated to instil [sic] terror within 
civilian communities perceived to support an 
opposing side” (United Nations Human Rights 
Office 2016, p. 38). 

When national troops patrol or occupy a zone 
in which there is ethnic rebellion, state rape war- 
fare may become a danger. For example, the 
Women’s League of Burma has repeatedly 
reported over the last 15 years that military 
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personnel patrolling the ethnic minority regions, 
such as Kachin State and Northern Shan State, 
rape with impunity: “Sexual violence is used as 
a tool by the Burmese military to demoralize and 
destroy ethnic communities. Army officers are not 
only passively complicit in these sexual crimes 
but often perpetrators themselves” (Women’s 
League of Burma 2014, p. 1). A similar pattern 
of rape warfare has occurred in Nigeria’s Niger 
Delta. A large police and military presence is in 
place to protect the infrastructure of the oil indus- 
try, to thwart possible kidnapping of oil workers, 
and to combat secessionist militia. However, girls 
and women in restive locations in the Niger Delta, 
such as Ogoniland, testify that federal agents have 
raped them in retaliation for their communities’ 
demands for environmental protection and access 
to oil resources (Lenning and Brightman 2008). 
Human rights monitors noted a decade ago that 
federal security forces in the Niger Delta “have 
used rape to humiliate and dehumanize women 
and their communities; to coerce them into 
divulging information about the whereabouts of 
certain individuals; to intimidate the community 
into submission; or as a collective punishment” 
(Amnesty International 2006). 

Religious differences may underlie rape war- 
fare, despite the fact that no major world religion 
condones rape. Timor-Leste (East Timor), for 
example, is ethnically heterogeneous but over- 
whelmingly Catholic. Indonesia, which occupied 
East Timor for the last quarter of the twentieth 
century, is predominantly Muslim. The Timor- 
Leste Commission for Reception, Truth, and Rec- 
onciliation noted in its final report that it had 
collected testimony of over 800 instances of sex- 
ual violence perpetrated by Indonesian soldiers 
and the affiliated militia. Some of the victims 
were raped during torture or interrogation because 
they were or were associated with members of the 
Resistance; some were forced into sexual slavery 
in the barracks; some were violated (and some 
later killed) during military operations against 
their communities; some were raped in 1999 dur- 
ing mass deportation to camps in West Timor. The 
Commission concluded, “The practice of captur- 
ing, raping and torturing women was conducted 
openly, without fear of any form of sanction by 
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senior military officers and other military person- 
nel, civilian officials, police officers, teachers 
and members of the auxiliary groups...” 
(Commission for Reception Truth and Reconcili- 
ation Timor-Leste (CAVR) 2005, p. 120). 

Even in this century, sexual violence in reli- 
giously motivated unrest has been tacitly permit- 
ted, covered up, or even perpetrated by state 
security personnel. Rape has been a central com- 
ponent of communal (ethno-religious) strife in 
India, such as during the clashes between Hindus 
and Muslims in 2002 in the state of Gujarat and in 
2013 in the Muzaffarnagar district of the state of 
Uttar Pradesh. Likewise, in the Central African 
Republic in 2013, a Muslim coalition, the Seleka, 
seized power and perpetrated much destruction 
and violence, including rape, particularly against 
Christians. Later, in retaliation, Christians and 
animists, known as anti-balaka, attacked not 
only the Seleka but also Muslim civilians in 
general. Rape of Muslims, and also those Chris- 
tians who associated with them, ensued. Finally, 
in 2014 in Northern Iraq, so-called Islamic State 
fighters captured women and girls among the 
Yazidi, a Kurdish religious minority, for rape 
and sexual slavery. Some kidnappers have 
given theologically dubious religious justifica- 
tion for raping non-Muslims. The extreme 
forms of violence, including sexual, against reli- 
gious minorities serve the purpose of purging all 
non-Sunni Muslims from the zones claimed by 
Islamic State. 

Rape may be a weapon of terror in conflicts 
based on socioeconomic class divides as well. In 
Democratic Kampuchea, the official name of 
Cambodia during rule by the Khmer Rouge in 
the mid-1970s, rape was a serious crime for 
which the government would and did inflict the 
death penalty. Nonetheless, at the start of the 
revolution, some Khmer Rouge cadres raped and 
sexually mutilated women from what had been the 
elite classes before killing them. As the revolution 
progressed, almost anyone could become a victim 
of torture, murder, or rape at any time. 

Finally, rape may be a social policy in a conflict 
based on ideology. Haiti, Zimbabwe, and Guinea 
provide only a handful of examples of rape as a 
strategy of partisan warfare by a dominant 
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political group. In Haiti in 1991, the military 
junta’s backlash against ousted President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide’s followers included rape. 
After Zimbabwe’s 2008 election, war veterans, 
Central Intelligence Organization agents, and 
pro-Mugabe militia gang-raped female sup- 
porters of the opposition Movement for Demo- 
cratic Change (MDC). In the following year, 
state security forces in Guinea raped dozens of 
women (and killed at least four of these) when 
they raided an opposition rally in the capital, 
Conakry. In both Zimbabwe and Guinea, ethnic 
identities mattered, but party affiliation was the 
most salient factor in the violence. 


Rape as Social Control 


Perpetrating rape as social policy needs not be lim- 
ited only to those on a government’s payroll. In the 
United States as well as most other countries, a 
civilian rapist’s target is more often than not some- 
one of his own ethnic group. Rapists tend to prey on 
those who are nearby, and these are usually one’s 
own kind. However, a smaller subset of criminal 
rape is interethnic. The social group identity of the 
victim may affect the treatment of the case; rape 
survivors from marginalized social or political 
groups may have unequal access to justice. 

Laws and policies on rape that are overtly dis- 
criminatory toward the female sex are found 
around the world. In Peru until 1997, a convicted 
rapist could be exonerated if he married his victim. 
Until 2002, although a convicted rapist in a South 
African prison would receive free HIV/AIDS treat- 
ment if required, the South African government 
refused to provide lifesaving postexposure prophy- 
laxis against HIV for rape survivors. Until recently 
in South Africa and Zimbabwe, the “cautionary 
rule” held that women crying rape belong within 
a special category of witnesses whose testimonies 
tend to be fraudulent. 

Pakistan is an example of state with laws and 
policies that are so gender discriminatory that it is 
difficult to convict anyone of rape. In Pakistan, 
there is complicated legal system with parallel 
layers. Rape cases can go to the local village 
council, on which only men sit (one all-female 
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council formed a few years ago in Pakistan’s Swat 
Valley, but it has only advisory powers). The 
all-male councils not only tend to favor their 
own sex in rape cases but also may order forced 
marriage and even rape of girls and women to 
settle scores among the community’s men. The 
gender insensitivity of these councils shot to inter- 
national attention in 2002 when one in the Punjab 
province ordered the gang rape by up to 14 men of 
Mukhtaran Bibi (now known as Mai). The gang 
rape of the 30-year-old divorcee was the council’s 
official sentence for an alleged offense by her youn- 
ger brother. What was unusual about the case was 
less the terms of the sentence than that the victim, a 
tribal woman, contested it. The legal proceedings in 
Mai’s rape case took 9 years to wind through vari- 
ous levels and branches of Pakistan’s parallel legal 
systems. The outcome was that one of the accused 
got a life sentence and all others won acquittals. 

Pursuing justice for rape in the formal legal 
system is likewise daunting for women. The 
Hudood Ordinance, promulgated during the 
“Islamicization” of Pakistan in 1979, holds that 
for a man to be convicted of rape, the court must 
hear the testimony of four honorable Muslim male 
witnesses to the act of penetration. A less draco- 
nian civil law on rape also now exists, but the 
choice of which legal code to use in a rape case 
is a matter of judicial discretion. In Pakistan’s 
official legal system, only in the cities of Hydera- 
bad and Karachi do female medical-legal exam- 
iners themselves present the evidence from the 
physical examination of a rape victim to the 
court. All other jurisdictions require men to pre- 
sent evidence from the gynecological exam at 
trial, even if collected by their female colleagues. 
According to legislator Syeda Sughra Imam’s 
2014 testimony to the Senate Standing Committee 
on Law and Justice, the conviction rate for the 
Ministry of the Interior’s registered cases of rape 
in all of Pakistan over the previous 5 years had 
been close to zero (Ebrahim 2014). 

Even when and where the law and policy are 
nondiscriminatory, the way they are implemented 
by the agents of the state — law enforcement, the 
justice system, and official medical personnel — 
may remain prejudicial toward women. Adher- 
ence to commonly held rape myths — such as 
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that wearing a short skirt, being out alone at night, 
or having previous sexual experience meant the 
victim was “asking for it” — may taint how gov- 
ernment personnel approach the parties involved 
in a complaint of rape. Even in Scandinavia, one 
of the most favorable regions of the world for 
women’s legal and political rights, police “close” 
most of the cases of women who complain to them 
of rape. Police and prosecutors who adhere to rape 
myths may disbelieve a woman’s cry of rape. They 
point to provocative attire, or willingness to go ona 
date with a man, as implied consent to sex with 
him. Once closed, prosecution, much less convic- 
tion, of a rape case cannot happen. 

State agents, in addition to having gender 
biases, may hold ethno-racial prejudices which 
result in conviction and sentencing disparities. 
Pakistan again serves as an example. Every year, 
Muslim men abduct some 1000 girls from reli- 
gious minority backgrounds, convert them to 
Islam, and force them to marry. Approximately 
two-thirds of the girls are from Christian families 
and the remainder mostly from Hindu ones. When 
the girl’s parents go to the police to file charges of 
abduction or rape, some find that police are unwill- 
ing to even register their complaint, especially if it is 
against someone powerful. The abductor, who may 
have married the girl himself or may have wed her 
to someone else, then files charges against the girl’s 
parents. He claims that they are willfully harassing 
their daughter simply because they oppose her vol- 
untary religious conversion and her choice of hus- 
band. Court personnel of both low and high rank 
tend to demonstrate a bias on behalf of the majority 
religious community; they may register the girl’s 
statements while she remains captive “without fur- 
ther inquiry into the attendant circumstances, such 
as whether the victim is acting under duress by her 
abductors” (Ansari 2014, p. 24). 

Laws themselves neither stop nor cause rape. 
Blatant and widespread lack of enforcement of 
rape laws, however, especially when the rapist is 
of a higher-status social group than the victim, is 
problematic because it creates a culture of impunity 
for sexual violence. In such a climate, anyone who 
feels like raping someone from a social out-group 
faces little disincentive. One group in particular 
that suffers from much sexual violence is lower- 
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caste women in India (“Dalits” or, officially, 
“scheduled castes”). Moreover, Dalit women are 
subjected to especially degrading forms of sexual 
violence, such as prostitution, branding, unclothed 
parading, dismemberment, and scatological acts. 
Discrimination on the basis of caste is banned by 
India’s constitution, and special laws protect the 
scheduled castes from “atrocities.” Despite these 
legal protections, however, the reality is that rapists 
of Dalit women have much better chances of get- 
ting away with their crime than those who rape 
higher-status women. In India, the overall convic- 
tion rate for rape of a woman is 25%, but for Dalit 
women, that rate drops to less than 2% (Babar 
2016, p. 82). Women’s groups documented the 
mass rape that took place during caste riots in 
India from 1978 to 1988, but the government 
convicted no one. Even today, it is not uncommon 
for Dalit women who demand political rights to 
encounter often lethal violence, sexual, and other- 
wise. In fact, national statistics indicates that such 
attacks are increasing. Many Dalit women dare not 
to file a complaint after violation: 
The brahminical patriarchal discourse of ‘honour’ 
and fear of further dominant caste reprisals, more- 
over, influences Dalit women, their families and 
their communities, not to seek justice where vio- 
lence takes place. Impunity for violence, therefore, 
is an intrinsic factor in the maintenance of the caste 
system and _  caste-and-gender based norms 


circumscribing Dalit women’s fundamental rights 
and freedoms. (Kumari 2016, p. 211) 


Even ifa Dalit chooses to press charges for rape, 
criminal justice personnel or the local village coun- 
cils may be unwilling to prosecute an alleged per- 
petrator who is of a higher caste than his victim. 


Conclusion 


Although different polities define rape in some- 
what different ways, it may be found in all social 
sectors across all societies. It is most common in 
war, where even in modern times it has been a 
tactic of genocide, torture, and terror. Rape has 
surfaced in recent armed conflicts based on eth- 
nicity, religion, caste, social class, and political 
affiliation. Rape may also be a method of 
maintaining control over lower-status groups, 
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even in times of peace. A polity’s level of state rape 
depends on the extent to which a state is a gendered 
and racialized entity, rather than a neutral arena for 
intergroup negotiation. Where masculine and/or 
ethno-religious biases are deeply entrenched in 
law, perpetrators of sexual offenses who belong to 
society’s dominant groups may be able to rape with 
impunity. Not only rape but also rape law and 
policy can serve as weapons of repression of 
targeted social categories, such as women, Dalits, 
ethno-religious out-groups, or political opposition 
members. Although the purported social contract 
between the state and citizen has its central premise 
protection from violence such as rape, the exam- 
ples provided herein from around the globe dem- 
onstrate that the state, rather than being a citizen’s 
protector, may well be one’s sexual predator. 
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Synonyms 


Decision-making models; Leadership decision mak- 
ing; Rational decisions; Rational planning model 


Definition 


Being the opposite of intuitive decision making, 
rational model of decision making is a model 
where individuals use facts and information, anal- 
ysis, and a step-by-step procedure to come to a 
decision. The rational model of decision making 
is amore advanced type of decision-making model. 


Introduction 


Decision making is what hominids do everyday. 
From the moment humans open their eyes in the 
morning, they start making decisions about 
whether to snooze the alarm or just go ahead and 
get up. All through the day, decisions are made 
continuously until the decision is made to close 
their eyes again. Decision making therefore is 
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what makes the human element alive and func- 
tional while deciding the world around them and 
ultimately individual personal fates. Decision 
making almost always involves choices. In a 
world full of choices, the individual personality 
is constantly arraigned with options which can be 
as basic as what to wear out for the day or what to 
have for dinner to decisions about what policies 
would have the best intended outcome toward 
national economic progress. The business dictio- 
nary defines decision making as “the thought pro- 
cess of selecting a logical choice from the 
available options.” (Decision Making n.d.). styles 
are therefore the learned, habitual response pattern 
exhibited by an individual, when confronted by a 
decision situation (Scott and Bruce 1995). Scott 
and Bruce (1995) proposed four different types of 
decision-making models: (a) rational decision- 
making style, which is characterized by a thor- 
ough research for and logical evaluation of alter- 
natives; (b) intuitive decision-making style, which 
is characterized by a reliance on hunches; 
(c) dependent decision-making style, which 1s 
characterized by a search for advice and direction 
from others; and (d) avoidant decision-making 
style, which is characterized by attempts to avoid 
making decisions altogether (Scott and Bruce 
1995). Rational decision making is defined and 
discussed along with characteristic components 
like intuitive decision making. A model of rational 
decision making is provided, and some supposi- 
tions about rational decision making are also 
discussed. 


What Is Rational Decision Making? 


While decision-making models like the intuitive 
and dependent or even the avoidant decision- 
making style may be seen as basic and primary 
in the sense that these are used more often on a 
daily basis and rely mostly on predisposition, the 
rational model of decision making is a more 
advanced type of decision-making model. Scott 
and Bruce (1995) lay particular emphasis on the 
characteristics of thorough research and logical 
evaluation as it concerns rational decision making. 
Most people will not go into thorough research 
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concerning what route to take to work on a busy 
day in a crowded city or on what choice to make 
out of the several options on a dinner menu; intu- 
ition would probably take care of that. Intuition, 
most often, does not require reasoning or 
logic. Instincts are the basic driving factor for 
the use of intuition in this model. Logical evalua- 
tion involves the process of gathering facts and 
utilizing logic to organize and analyze these facts 
in such a way that they aid accurate or near accu- 
rate decision making. According to Oliveira 
(2007), rationality has been defined as the “com- 
patibility between choice and value.” Rational 
behavior therefore seeks to heighten the signifi- 
cance of the consequences focusing on the process 
of choosing rather than emphasizing the selected 
alternative (Oliveira 2007). Rational decision 
making is therefore the model of decision making 
that is most likely to apply to higher-level decision 
making of a more serious nature. These are the 
sort of decisions that managers and higher-level 
leaders are faced with in their leadership roles. 
Rational decision making as defined in a business 
dictionary is “a method for systematically selecting 
among possible choices that is based on reason and 
facts. In a rational decision making process, a busi- 
ness manager will often employ a series of analyt- 
ical steps to review relevant facts, observations and 
possible outcomes before choosing a particular 
course of action.” In rational decision-making 
models, decision makers evaluate a number of 
possible substitutions from different possible situ- 
ations before selecting a choice (Oliveira 2007). 
These possible situations or scenarios are weighed 
by probabilities, and decision makers can deter- 
mine the expected end result for each choice 
(Oliveira 2007). The final choice that the decision 
maker chooses would be the one offering the best- 
predictable consequence and with the highest pros- 
pects of consequence (Oliveira 2007). 


Rational Choice Theory 

Rational choice theory is a context for understand- 
ing and properly modeling social and economic 
behavior (Blume and Easly 2008). The basic idea 
of rational choice theory is that cumulative social 
behavior results from the behavior of individual 
actors, each of whom is making their individual 
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decisions (Blume and Easly 2008; Sen 2008). The 
theory therefore focuses on the determinants of 
the individual choices (Blume and Easly 2008; 
Sen 2008). Rational choice theory then supposes 
that an individual has preferences among the 
available choice alternatives that allow them to 
state which possibility they prefer (Blume and 
Easly 2008; Sen 2008). These preferences are 
also supposed to be complete (the person can 
always say which of two alternatives they con- 
sider preferable or that neither is preferred to the 
other) and transitive (if option A is preferred over 
option B and option B is preferred over option C, 
then A is preferred over C) (Blume and Easly 
2008; Sen 2008). The rational agent is assumed 
to take account of available information, proba- 
bilities of events, and potential costs and benefits 
in determining preferences and to act consistently 
in choosing the self-determined best choice of 
action (Blume and Easly 2008; Sen 2008). 


Rational Decision Making and Intuitive 
Decision Making 

The rational style according to Russ et al. (1996) 
is “deliberate, analytical and logical; rational deci- 
sion makers assess the long-term effects of their 
decisions and have a strong fact based task orien- 
tation to decision making” (p. 5). Rotter (1966) 
opined that the rational style seems related to 
initiation of a structure and an internal control 
orientation. Kholi (1989) has posited that both 
initiation of a structure and a higher internal con- 
trol orientation may be linked to higher perfor- 
mance. A most directly opposing decision- 
making model will be the intuitive decision- 
making model. Employing the intuitive style for 
making decisions on the other hand involves feel- 
ing orientation and is based on an internal order- 
ing of the information leading to hunches (Russ 
et al. 1996). These intuitive decisions are made 
relatively quickly and with limited information 
and often changed if the intuition was in error 
(Russ et al. 1996). Russ et al. suggest, “Intuitive 
decision makers are likely to be more error-prone 
and inconsistent, which may lead to uncertainty 
and loss of confidence in the manager by superiors 
and subordinates” (p. 5). In a high-stake environ- 
ment, this type of decision making may be quite 
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risky. If the decision turns out to be error-prone, 
for instance, in an environment where financial 
stakes are high, the consequences may be rather 
costly. Rational decision making is therefore pre- 
dominant where investor stakes and life stakes in 
general are high. Intuitive decisions are also made 
when there is a dearth of facts and information, 
when there is need to come up with an immediate 
solution to a problem, and also when the decisions 
to be made are challenging. Rational decision 
making on the other hand is often characterized 
by a precision-based process. This process 
involves gathering adequate material in terms of 
availability of information, value of the informa- 
tion, precision of the information, and reliability 
of the information. There is usually a need to 
ensure that the solution reached is fail proof. 
This is because a properly analyzed fact-based 
decision will typically result in a positive and 
effective solution. There are setbacks to this pro- 
cess however; this materializes in terms of human 
inability to gather adequate materials of informa- 
tion. It is not unusual for the decision maker to 
back down or settle for the amount of material 
information at their disposal. 


Rational Decision Making and Demographic 
Variables, Age and Gender 

Rational decision making has been studied in 
terms of demographic variables. Two of the most 
commonly studied demographic variables are age 
and gender. According to Uzonwanne (2016), 
“through multiple comparisons examining differ- 
ences in decision making by age and gender, 
analysis showed that almost the same number of 
males and females used the rational decision- 
making models.” Though the mean scores were 
generally high, comparisons show that executives 
who were 60 years and older used the rational 
decision-making model more than any other age 
group; age may therefore be a factor for the use of 
rational decision-making model (Uzonwanne 
2016). Lockenhoff (2011), in a review of the 
behavioral literature, reveals that older adults are 
often more willing to wait over short-time delays 
for a larger amount of money compared to a smaller 
amount of money available immediately. Neuro- 
science research suggests that the accumulation of 
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experience with delayed rewards over the life 
span may serve to tune activity in regions like 
the ventral striatum (Samanez-Larkin 2013). In 
two recent datasets, reported by Samanez-Larkin 
(2013), the strong sensitivity to immediately 
available rewards in the striatum in young adult- 
hood is reduced in older age as older adults 
show similar activity for rewards available now 
or later (Eppinger et al. 2012; Samanez-Larkin 
et al. 2011). One interpretation is that it is as if the 
older folks know that $20 is going to be just as 
good in 2 weeks as it is today and those in their 
twenties just haven’t had the opportunity to real- 
ize interest rates over decades and appreciate the 
long-term rewards of waiting (Samanez-Larkin 
2013). This may be a situation where attempts 
should be made to try and get those impatient 
young people to make decisions more like the 
older folks (Samanez-Larkin 2013). 


Suppositions of Rational Decision Making 

Suppositions of rational decision making assume 
that people naturally want to make the best 
choices everytime there is an investment involved 
or something of value is at stake. For instance, 
people shop for a product of their desire, and when 
such a product is found, the individual will mostly 
carry out some sort of information gathering, so as 
to ensure that they are actually getting their invest- 
ment’s worth. This is known as rational choice 
(Scott 2000). According to Scott (2000), it has 
been assumed that people are motivated by money 
and by the possibility of making a profit, and this has 
allowed it to construct formal, and often predictive, 
models of human behavior. One of these models of 
human behavior is the rational choice theory. The 
rational choice theory was built around the idea that 
all action is fundamentally “rational” in character 
and that people calculate the likely costs and benefits 
of any action before deciding what to do (Scott 
2000). Another related supposition is that an indi- 
vidual is cognitively capable of searching for and 
gathering useful facts that aid their final choice. 
Such information and facts are based on success 
criteria pertinent to the situation or the individual. 
The individual is able to create the time and also the 
resources required for rational decision making in 
order to achieve an effective and functional solution. 
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A Model of Rational Decision Making 


Rational decision making may involve several 
different processes. Regardless of the various 
steps in each process, rational decision processes 
have similarities that mostly result in effective 
solutions. A model of rational decision making 
is presented in the following steps: 


. Identifying the problem that requires a solution 
. Identifying the solution scenario 

Carrying out a gap analysis 

. Gathering facts, options, and alternatives 

. Analyzing option outcomes 

. Selecting best possible options 

. Implementing decision for solution and evalu- 
ate final outcome 


Identifying the Problem that Requires 

a Solution 

It is important in any problematic situation to 
properly clarify what the problem 1s that requires 
a distinct decision-making process for a solution. 
If the problem is not properly understood, the 
decision maker may engage in doing too much 
or too little to solve the problem. As a president- 
elect, the Obama-Biden team created an elabo- 
rate document on “change.gov” (The Obama- 
Biden Plan) highlighting a detailed description 
of the problems America faced at the time. It was 
not enough to say that America was in a reces- 
sion; the beginning of a rational solution was to 
understand what aspects of the American econ- 
omy defined the recession. A manager of a res- 
taurant in financial distress must be able to 
accurately define the nature and source of the 
problem. If the nature and source of the problem 
are not accurately defined or identified, the man- 
ager stands a risk of throwing solution options at 
a situation that is working well or doing little to 
resolve the actual problem. 


Identifying the Solution Scenario 

Equally important in the rational decision-making 
process is defining what a solution scenario will 
look like at the end of the process. What charac- 
teristics will determine that a solution has been 
found? In other words, what will success look 
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like? What are the identifiers that will be observed 
to characterize success? For instance, if XYZ are 
in place, will that mean success? For some 
managers, if the organization’s financial returns 
are enough to pay the bills, remunerate the 
employees, and also have enough profit to service 
investor portfolios, then that is a picture of suc- 
cess. For some other managers, that is a problem 
that requires rational decision making for solu- 
tion. Indices and marginal qualifiers are some 
determinants of success for many. If the numbers 
fall beyond the preset indices or qualifiers, then a 
problem is identified. Success will simply mean 
that the profit levels have exceeded the preset 
indices and qualifiers by a preset minimum ratio. 
Understanding what success will look like is inev- 
itable for accurate gap analysis. 


Carrying Out a Gap Analysis 

A gap analysis is simply defining and understand- 
ing the gap between the problem and the solution. 
What is it going to take, for instance, for the 
organization to go from the identified problem to 
the identified solution? The business dictionary 
defines gap analysis as “a technique that busi- 
nesses use to determine what steps need to be 
taken in order to move from its current state to 
its desired, future state.” In other words, now that 
the problem has been accurately defined and an 
accurate picture of success has been determined, 
the next step will be to determine what it takes to 
go from problem to solution. Again, the Obama- 
Biden team was able to clearly document the steps 
that they were going to take to bring America back 
to where they had identified as success for the 
nation. This is an aspect of rational decision mak- 
ing that should involve other people as think 
tanks. In this regard, all the possible steps 
involved with the gap analysis will be mostly 
identified. If the solution will require project 
management for solution, the steps identified in 
the gap analysis will become the specific goals 
and specific success criteria that will be achieved 
toward success. During think tank sessions, the 
manager or management is able to accurately 
analyze where the organization is and where 
they want to be but, most particularly, how to 
get there. 
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Gathering Facts, Options, and Alternatives 
The next phase in this rational decision-making 
model is to gather facts and options surrounding 
the steps that have been identified in the gap 
analysis. To be properly informed is at the cen- 
ter of effective rational decision making. With 
the information gathered, considerations will be 
made on how the steps that will be taken will 
affect the stakeholders involved, positively or 
negatively. Somebody somewhere may have 
researched the steps to be taken or may have 
even taken similar steps. The facts from the 
outcomes may prove very useful in the eventual 
decisions made at that point. 


Analyzing Option Outcomes 

With the facts in hand, the consequences or 
outcomes of the various options identified 
should be analyzed to determine the most effec- 
tive and functional option. Adequate time 
should be allotted for studying and identifying 
the possible outcomes of each of the options to 
be studied. An integral aspect of the study will 
be to weigh in on how the different outcomes 
will impact stakeholders involved. There may 
be outcomes that do not favor some stake- 
holders while the same outcomes favor others. 
Situations like these can be challenging to 
resolve. This is where a think tank team may 
be useful again. The goal is to accurately predict 
the outcome of each of the options selected, and 
from these predictions, a final option is 
selected. 


Implementing Decision for Solution 

and Evaluating Final Outcome 

After the best option has been selected, the deci- 
sion has to be implemented accurately as decided 
for effective and functional solution. This phase of 
the model may sound redundant, but it is an 
imperative aspect of rational decision making. 
Securing a hitch-free implementation of the deci- 
sion made provides a successful closure to the 
process. After the decision or option has been 
implemented, it is also important to evaluate the 
final outcome based on the solution scenario that 
was created in the second step. Has success being 
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achieved? If it is not looking like success, then 
there is a need to go back to the gap analysis phase 
and reevaluate the steps decided for the solution 
process. 


Conclusion 


Rational decision making has been defined as 
a more advanced type of decision-making 
model, laying emphasis on the characteristics 
of thorough research and logical evaluation, 
selecting among possible choices based on rea- 
son and facts. The basic idea of rational choice 
theory which is premised on the assumption 
that cumulative social behavior results from 
the behavior of individual actors, each of whom 
is making their individual decisions, is 
highlighted. Studies have shown that older adults 
typically tend to lean toward rational decision 
making more than younger ones. There were no 
apparent gender-based differences however. 
Despite the time and resources involved, com- 
parisons show that rational decision making 
offers more effective and functional solutions 
than intuitive decision making. Intuitive decision 
making is identified as a most directly opposing 
decision-making model in comparison to rational 
decision making. Decision-making models in gen- 
eral should be an integral aspect of training focus 
for all executives, leaders, and managers in the 
governmental and in the entrepreneurial worlds. 
Rational decision making should be extensively 
included in leadership training, seminars, and con- 
ferences, specifically those that border around 
management and sustainable development within 
organizations and governments. Younger man- 
agers and leaders should be particularly identi- 
fied as recipients of rational decision making 
based on findings. Suppositions and assump- 
tions of the rational making model are identi- 
fied, while a decision-making model process is 
elaborated. Rational decision making is posi- 
tioned as the most promising, effective, and 
functional decision-making process for leaders, 
managers, and individuals, especially when 
stakeholders, investments, and high stakes are 
involved. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative reforms; Governance reforms; 
Government reforms 


Definition 


“Public sector reforms” refer to government 
efforts to change the rules, processes, and values 
of public sector organizations with the purpose to 
enhance the efficient, effective, and responsive 
delivery of public administration and public 
policy. 


Introduction 


This section compares the rationale and impacts 
of China and Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region (SAR)’s major public sector reform initia- 
tives adopted since 1980. Different sociopolitical 
and institutional contexts in two cases account 
for the varied reform initiatives and impacts 
(Cheung 2005). 

China’s rationale to reform its public sector 
has been largely driven by its economic devel- 
opment goal and efforts to integrate into the 
global market. Despite a short period of stagna- 
tion in the late 1980s, the general trend is that 
the function of China’s public sector has been 
transiting from running a planning economy to 
supporting a market economy (Wong 2009). 
From the 1980s to the 2010s, public sector 
reforms have achieved mixed results. On one 
hand, China’s economy has grown fast, and 
the Communist Party’s authoritarian rule has 
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been largely stable. On the other hand, there 
have been social unrest related to problems 
ranging from food safety to environmental pol- 
lution (Xu 2011). 

However, by the time when president Xi 
Jinping came to power, the corruption problems 
in the public sector had become so rampant and 
serious that many new policy initiatives are 
resisted by powerful vested interests (Saich 
2015). With a declining economic growth rate, 
an aging population, growing wealth gaps, and a 
social cleavage, Chinese government has taken 
efforts to reform the public sector institutions so 
that major policy changes can be implemented 
(Lam 2015). The aims of current public sector 
reforms in China are to upgrade the economic 
structure, facilitate private initiatives, and 
strengthen the regulatory and service capacities 
of the government. This entry will review major 
reform initiatives since 2012 in China. Our dis- 
cussions of their rationale and impacts are 
grounded in China’s historical and socioeconomic 
contexts since the 1980s. 

Similar to China, Hong Kong’s public sector 
reforms were also initiated in the 1980s. How- 
ever, the political and economic contexts were 
very different in Hong Kong. An efficiency unit 
was established within the government to coor- 
dinate the implementation of service-oriented 
public management reforms. Because British 
Hong Kong government held policy beliefs of 
“small government, big market” for a long time, 
reform measures to enhance efficiency, encour- 
age public-private collaboration, transparency, 
decentralization, performance pledge, etc., 
were quickly adopted (Lee and Haque 2006). 

After 1997, when the sovereignty was returned 
to China, Hong Kong encountered severe eco- 
nomic recession and budget deficits. Like many 
developed areas, facing fiscal constraints, Hong 
Kong SAR government embraced reform mea- 
sures to balance its public finance and improve 
government performance (Painter 2005). The 
civil service is downsized, expenditure for the 
statutory bodies is reduced, outsourcing is widely 
used by the government to deliver services, and 
citizens’ feedback is sought to monitor service 
quality (Scott 2010; Vyas 2016). With limited 
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public support for its Chief Executive in most of 
time after 1997, Hong Kong SAR government has 
sought to reform its own structure to strengthen 
the governing capacities. This entry will review 
the major reform initiatives by Hong Kong SAR 
government after 1997. The discussions of the 
reform rationale and impacts are related to the 
historical and socioeconomic contexts since the 
1980s. 


Recent Public Sector Reforms in China 


Civil Service Selection 

Despite China’s efforts to downsize state-owned 
enterprises and to control government growth 
since 1980, Chinese civil service strength has 
been growing. At the end of 2015, China has 
over 7.1 million civil servants, compared to 
6.6 million in 2008. They include permanent 
employees working in government agencies, leg- 
islative agencies, courts, procuratorates, Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) agencies, and people and 
mass social organizations. By 2009, public 
finance also support near 5.4 million non-civil 
service employees working in the aforementioned 
organizations and other public service organiza- 
tions such as hospitals, schools, publishing 
houses, etc. (China Human Resources and Social 
Security Ministry 2015). 

Unlike western democratic countries, there is 
no institutional arrangement to set the boundary 
between political executives and civil servants. In 
other words, the CCP leaders working in the gov- 
ernment are also counted as civil servants and 
managed in accordance with the civil service reg- 
ulations. The value of political neutrality is 
regarded as being irrelevant. According to the 
Civil Service Law, civil servants shall uphold the 
principle of “Party managing cadres” (dang guan 
gan bu). The selection and appointment of cadres 
are still controlled by the Party committees and 
managed by the Party organization department at 
a higher level (Burns and Wang 2010). Civil 
service reforms in China have not yet changed 
the old nomenclature system but increased the 
political concentration of power in the Party 
(Chan 2016). 
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China has sought to strengthen meritocracy 
and competition in selection of civil servants 
since 1980. Starting from Deng Xiaoping, the 
political leader who opened up China’s economy, 
proposed to select more loyal, younger, intelli- 
gent, and professional cadres in the late 1970s 
(Manion 1993). Since 1989, civil service exams 
have been held every year to recruit civil servants. 
In 2015, Chinese government recruited 194,000 
civil servants through examination. Since 2013, 
higher level governments have started to formally 
use examination to openly select incumbent civil 
servants from lower level of governments. In 
2015, the central government openly selected 
232 civil servants, and the provincial govern- 
ments openly recruited 1726 civil servants. 
Recruitment by exams have raised educational 
level and professional qualifications of Chinese 
civil servants (Burns and Wang 2010). 


Civil Service Reward 

Pay level of Chinese civil servants are composed 
of two parts: salary and allowance. Prior to 2015, 
on average salary comprises 20-30% of a civil 
servant’ pay, whereas allowance may take 
70-80% of a civil servant’s income. For the part 
of salary, there are two components: rank salary 
and position salary. The level of salary is deter- 
mined by the national government and 
implemented universally across the country. The 
level of allowance varies significantly in accor- 
dance with the specific government agencies’ 
affordability. This results in pay differences across 
districts or community level governments within 
the same city (Chan and Ma 2011). In addition, 
there was no regular pay review. The chance to 
increase pay through promotion is also very little, 
which demotivate lower-level civil servants. In 
2015, the State Council issued the order to adjust 
the structure of civil service pay, raising the level 
of salary and increasing its percentage of the total 
pay to 40%. The salary of civil servants will also 
take into account the actual tasks civil servant take 
despite that they may not have high ranks. The 
order also decided that the civil service pay will be 
annually or biannually adjusted according to the 
pay level in enterprises, the inflation rate, and 
economic situations (State Council 2015a). 
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Raising civil service pay also smoothens the 
reform of civil service retirement system. Prior 
to the reform, civil servants do not need to 
contribute to a retirement fund. Their pay after 
the retirement depends upon the level of pay 
prior to the retirement and will be raised regu- 
larly. This resulted in much higher retirement 
pay for civil servants compared to people work- 
ing in state-owned enterprises or private sector 
(Wu 2013). In 2015, the civil service retirement 
system was reformed to be more similar to those 
in the private sector. Civil servants’ pension will 
depend on how long they have worked for the 
government and how much they have contrib- 
uted to the pension fund rather than the salary 
level before the retirement. Civil servants who 
enter the government after the reform will 
receive lower level of retirement income (State 
Council 2015b). 


Performance Management Reform 
Chinese government introduced performance 
management to motivate civil servants, enhance 
efficiency, and strengthen policy implementa- 
tion since the early 1990s. For more than three 
decades, the most important performance tar- 
gets are economic development and social sta- 
bility because the promotion and rewards of 
cadres have largely depended upon these two 
indicators. There have been a long list of “one 
vote to veto” targets. If a government agency 
fails to reach the targets of any one item in the 
list, its overall performance will be negatively 
evaluated. The major items of “one vote to veto” 
targets mandated by the central governments 
include birth control targets, environmental pro- 
tection, and production safety (Gao 2010). 
Since 2004, a cadre accountability system 
has been gradually introduced by the Party and 
the government. According to the system, 
cadres will be sanctioned if they are responsible 
for major performance failures. These sanctions 
include removal from the leadership positions, 
administrative ranks being lowered, records 
demerits, etc. (CCP Central Committee 2014). 
Some senior rank cadres at national and provin- 
cial level governments are held accountable 
due to crisis such as poisonous milk powder 
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incident in 2008, express train clashes in Wen- 
zhou in 2011, and explosion and fire in Tianjin 
in 2015 (Zhao 2010). However, many of them 
are found to be promoted to higher rank posi- 
tions a few years after receiving the sanctions. 
Frequent turnover of cadres and accountability 
mechanisms also encourage cadres to choose 
easy and low-quality approaches to complex 
policy problems (Eaton and Kostka 2014). 


Transparent Public Budgeting 

More transparent public budgeting can contain 
government corruption and waste. The Budget 
Law of People’s Republic of China was intro- 
duced in 1994. It stipulates that governments 
shall be answerable to the People’s Congress, the 
audit agencies, and the higher level of govern- 
ments. However, without detailed information 
about public financial accounts, the public and 
the People’ Congress are unable to hold the gov- 
ernment accountable. The Government Informa- 
tion Access Regulation was issued by the State 
Council in 2007, listing that the government bud- 
gets shall be open to the public. However, the 
published budget items often lack consistency, 
and the details are not disclosed due to reasons 
of confidentialities. The interpretation of “confi- 
dentiality” by local governments varies. Local 
governments have been particularly reluctant to 
release budget items relating to government debts. 
Much government revenue and expenditure is not 
included in the budget, which provides opportu- 
nities for corruption. Many corruption cases 
also occur in the process of outsourcing gov- 
ernment project. The amended Budget Law was 
implemented in 2015. It stipulates that government 
and departmental budgets shall be disclosed to 
the public after approval. The government shall 
also explain the implementation of the transfer 
payment and the government debt. The govern- 
ment purchase shall also be disclosed to the 
public (Wong 2016). 


Administrative Structural Reforms 

Since the 1980s, the State Council ministries 
have been reorganized about every 5—6 years. 
Major purposes include efficient coordination 
among government agencies, reducing civil service 
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establishment, and efficient policy implementa- 
tion by decentralizing administrative decision- 
making power. However, the recurring of struc- 
tural reforms reflects that previous reforms often 
bring about new problems (Burns and Zhou 
2010). For example, in 2012, in Shenzhen munic- 
ipality, the super-ministry reforms reduced the 
number of bureau chiefs and deputy chiefs by 
25%. The reforms adjusted or cancelled the 
administrative approval items by 31%. In 2013, 
the State Council initiated a new round of admin- 
istrative structural reforms. The reforms are less 
about reducing the size of the government. As the 
reform in 2008, State Council reorganizations 
reflect the CCP’s response to policy and gover- 
nance problems (Dong et al. 2010). Major 
changes include separating the management of 
the state-owned railways from the central govern- 
ment, merging the Population and Family Plan- 
ning Commission with the Health Ministry, and 
reorganizing the China Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. One new emphasis is to reform the social 
organization management system. Measures 
include separating the management of social orga- 
nizations from the government, encouraging 
competition among the guilds or chambers of 
commerce, and easing the registration of newly 
established social organizations in areas of guilds 
and chambers of commerce, science and 
technology, charities, and community services 
(Shieh 2016). 


Collaborative Governance 

Since the late 1980s, Chinese government has 
adopted public-private partnership (PPP) to build 
and manage infrastructure projects such as air- 
ports, sewage systems, bridges, etc. The PPP has 
enabled the government to share long-term risks 
with the private sectors in developing economy 
and urbanizing rural areas in the past three 
decades. However, the challenges for local gov- 
ernments to attract investors in PPPs include 
lacking of risk assessment and project evaluation 
capacity, uncertain legal protection for private 
operators, and uncertain returns for investors. 
The government was reported to have often vio- 
lated contract terms against the interests of private 
investors (Burns and Zhou 2010). 
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Since 2013, the central government has 
adopted PPPs as a major policy tool to accelerate 
urbanization and boost domestic economy. In 
2015, the National Development and Reform 
Commission publicly recommended 2531 PPP 
projects in two batches, aiming to invest a total 
of 3200 billion CNY. By July 2016, 24.4% of the 
first batch of 1043 projects announced ceased to 
adopt the PPP mode. In total, only 619 PPP pro- 
jects (or less than 25%) had successfully signed 
service agreement with the private investors 
(China News 2016). 

Chinese government had restricted the pri- 
vate association and private sector self- 
regulation in fear of the threats posed by 
uncontrolled social movement and alliance. At 
the same time, complex social problems, such as 
poverty, labor conflicts, domestic violence, edu- 
cation and health care for disadvantaged groups, 
etc., are increasingly beyond the capacity of 
the government to deal with on its own (Teets 
2013). Since 2013, the CCP for the first time 
replaced the “social management” approach 
with the “social governance” approach to solve 
social problems. “Social governance” refers to a 
mode of governance in which the Party state 
provides the leadership; nongovernmental part- 
ners and individual residents are encouraged to 
participate. Local governments are encouraged 
to contract out social services to social organi- 
zations (Ministry of Finance and Ministry of 
Civil Affairs 2016). 

By 2014, China has over 600,000 registered 
social organizations, employing over 6,800,000 
people. Since 2012, Chinese central govern- 
ment allocates grants for local social organiza- 
tions to apply for. In 2016, the total grants 
amount to 200 million CNY. Local govern- 
ments also allocate grants from its budgetary 
and non-budgetary revenue to purchase social 
organizations’ service programs (Lin 2016). 
Although social organizations are still per- 
suaded to establish Party cells, major govern- 
ment control over them is more of a managerial 
type. Through program evaluation, organiza- 
tional evaluation, and auditing, the government 
hold social organizations accountable (Jing and 
Savas 2009). 
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Recent Public Sector Reforms in 
Hong Kong 


Civil Service Reforms 

Hong Kong’s civil service system is similar to 
many Westminster governments. Most civil ser- 
vants are selected through exams at the junior 
ranks. The promotion is based on performance 
and seniority. Most civil servants are employed 
on permanent terms. Compared to their counter- 
parts in mainland China, civil servants in Hong 
Kong are very well paid (Cheung 2013). Their 
salaries are annually adjusted according to eco- 
nomic situation such as inflation. When financial 
crisis hit Hong Kong in 1997, there were 190,000 
civil servants. To reduce public expenditure, the 
government downsized the civil service to 
159,400 in 2007. More staff were employed on 
non-civil service contract terms (Scott 2010). 
Since 2007, with economic recovery and increas- 
ing demand for public services, civil service 
establishment had grown steadily to 175,889 in 
2016 (Civil Service Bureau 2016a). This size is 
still smaller than in 1997. Many public services 
and projects are now outsourced to private pro- 
viders to deliver. In 2015, due to the aging of civil 
servants, the retirement age for new recruits was 
extended from 60 to 65 for civilian civil servants 
and from 55 to 60 for disciplinary civil servants 
(Civil Service Bureau 2016b). 


Performance Management 

Hong Kong civil service adopted performance 
management reforms in 1999. The major goal of 
the reform is to translate departmental strategies 
and objectives into practical and realistic perfor- 
mance goals down to individual staff. One major 
measure is the adoption of the performance 
appraisal to record, review, and monitor civil ser- 
vants’ performance; to identify their training and 
development needs; to facilitate the selection of 
officers for posting, promotion, and succession 
planning; and to provide a reference for reward- 
ing civil servants. The major problems in 
implementing the reforms include generous per- 
formance rating, perceived inconsistency of 
appraising criteria, lack of due process and trans- 
parency in performance appraising, delayed 
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performance management cycle and delayed 
feedback to appraisees, etc. Since civil servants’ 
pay is still largely determined by their rank and 
the performance rating is only one of the factors 
for considerations by promotion boards, perfor- 
mance management reforms have moderate 
impact on changing civil servants’ behavior in 
Hong Kong (Burns 2004). The Public Service 
Commission (PSC) regularly monitors the 
implementation of performance management 
system. The civil service bureau issued a per- 
formance management guideline in 2009 
and updated the guideline in 2013 to address 
the issues raised by the PSC (Government 
Secretariat 2013). 


Political Accountability Reforms 

Many Hong Kong citizens have demanded to 
elect Legislative Councilors and Chief Executive 
(the mayor) directly since the 1980s. However, 
due to the gaps between the central government’s 
preferences and some local citizens, Hong Kong’s 
mayor is currently still elected by a relatively 
small electoral college. He or she is not allowed 
to affiliate with political parties, and only half of 
lawmakers are directly elected by ordinary citi- 
zens. The widening wealth gaps and unpopular 
policies in Hong Kong during the two decades 
after returning to Hong Kong have resulted in 
more societal and political conflicts (Lo 2015). 
Facing enormous governance challenges, the gov- 
ernment replaced the civil servants with political 
appointees to be policy secretaries in 2002 and 
introduced two layers of political advisors in 
2008. The reform was intended to improve the 
political accountability of the government. After 
the reforms, political appointees have taken over 
from senior civil servants the role of assisting the 
Chief Executive to implement the policy agenda 
and steer the political process of policymaking. 
Senior civil servants continue to play a hybrid 
political-administrative role in providing advice 
for formulating policy options, monitoring policy 
implementation, and facilitating negotiations with 
stakeholders (Burns et al. 2013). However, the 
lack of coalition-building mechanism among 
political executives, legislators, and societal inter- 
ests has constrained the government’s ability to 
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form societal consensus (Ma 2007). In addition, 
despite that the political accountability reform has 
enabled political executives exerted more control 
over the civil service, continuity of civil service 
values has limited the political executives’ 
responsiveness to policy problems (Burns and Li 
2015). 


Administrative Structural Reform 

After the establishment of the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region, the government structure 
was reorganized in 1999, 2000, 2002, 2007, and 
2015. The structural separation of policy bureaus 
and departments enables the government secretar- 
iat to reallocate the policy responsibilities among 
departments relatively frequently. The major pur- 
pose of the reorganizations is to ensure that the 
Chief Executive can implement policy agenda 
effectively. For example, in 1999, the Broadcast- 
ing, Culture and Sport Bureau was restructured to 
be the Information, Technology and Broadcasting 
Bureau, taking over the development of informa- 
tion technology applications and telecommunica- 
tions from other bureaus. However, the 2007 
government organization put the portfolio under 
the Commerce and Economic Development 
Bureau. Only in 2015, the government established 
the Innovation and Technology Bureau, taking 
over the department of Innovation and Technology 
Commission and the Office of the Government 
Chief Information Officer. Three reorganizations 
took place under the administrations led by three 
different Chief Executives, reflecting the varied 
degree of importance they attached to the innova- 
tion and technology policy (Legislative Council 
Secretariat 2012; Government Press Release 
2015). 


Collaborative Governance 

To maintain a low tax rate, attract overseas inves- 
tors, and sustain its public finance, Hong Kong 
civil servants and economic elites have been 
rather conservative in social welfare expenditure 
and long-term policy commitment in education, 
health care, housing, retirement protection, pov- 
erty reduction, etc. In some service sectors such 
as residential care for the elderly, preprimary 
education, etc., private profit- and nonprofit- 
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making organizations are the major service pro- 
viders. In recent years, the government is pre- 
ssured to provide more services to handle the 
challenges of population aging and declining 
labor force. The government leverages private 
service providers’ capacity by subsidizing their 
services (Lee 2005). For example, facing rising 
costs and demands for residential care, the gov- 
ernment purchases community-based elderly 
care services from nonprofit service agencies by 
distributing vouchers to the elderly citizens since 
2013 (Kwok et al. 2014). The level of subsidies 
varies according to the elderly’s income. The 
government used similar approaches to subsidize 
the preprimary education from 2007 to 2016. 
Parents were encouraged to choose kindergar- 
tens, while kindergartens were allowed to recruit 
students according to their own policy (Wong 
and Rao 2015). 

Involving citizens as  co-implementer, 
codesigner, and co-initiators in program develop- 
ment and delivery is another case of collaborative 
governance to solve public problems. This 
approach seeks to incorporate nonmaterialistic 
and noneconomic interests and values into urban 
development. One example is the establishment of 
Harbor-front Enhancement Committee which 
involves nongovernmental actors in developing 
the harbor-front and seek to balance the economic 
development and environmental protection for 
public interests (Cheung 2011). Government’s 
role is to provide financial and nonfinancial 
(such as good reputation) rewards to facilitate 
and motivate private actors to jointly deliver pub- 
lic goods and services. 

In collaborative projects that involve mainly 
profit-making agencies as deliverers, the public 
demands more regulations and even reversal to 
government control due to problems of inflated 
costs, delay, low quality, conflictual labor rela- 
tions, and even corruption (Haque 2005). In a 
recent case, drinking water in some public hous- 
ing estates was found to be related to 163 children 
and pregnant women’s high level of lead in 
blood. The government investigations concluded 
that the implementing departments should have 
established an effective regulatory system to mon- 
itor the building contractors’ compliance with 
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legal and contractual requirements to ensure high 
water quality (Commission of Inquiry into Excess 
Lead Found in Drinking Water 2016). 


Conclusion 


Public sector reforms in mainland China and 
Hong Kong share more similarities in recent 
years. First, they both emphasize values of effi- 
ciency and encourage public-private partnership. 
Second, they both have to address social problems 
arising from widening wealth gap and aging pop- 
ulation. Third, they are both integrated in the 
world economic system and face competition 
from other cities in the region. 

However, despite the similar reform ideas, the 
reform impact in various areas differs due to struc- 
tural and normative legacies in mainland China 
and Hong Kong. For example, collaborative gov- 
ernance in China had not encouraged the growth 
and regulation of private NGOs until very 
recently. By contrast, collaborative governance 
in Hong Kong was more quickly embraced by 
the government due to the importance of resource- 
ful, competent, and vocal societal actors in policy 
processes (Lam and Perry 2000). The gaps 
between the intended reform goals and the actual 
reform impact are also wider in mainland China 
due to the concentration of Party’s power within 
the public sector. Many of China institutional 
reforms seek to solve social and economic prob- 
lems by proactively reducing poverty, serving the 
elderly population, and investing in technology. 
On this aspect, Hong Kong public sector reforms 
seem to converge with China, and its “laissez- 
faire” governing approach is being replaced by a 
more proactive attitude towards social and eco- 
nomic developments (Cheung 2013). 
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Definition 


Discrimination: Judging someone based on phys- 
ical characteristics and using those judgments to 
decide that those persons are not adequate or 
suited for your interests. 

Employability: Having the necessary knowledge, 
skills, and/or education to be considered a quali- 
fied candidate for a job of interest. 

Equal Opportunity: Access to equal or compara- 
ble opportunities in employment. 

Ethnicity: Common traits, whether physical or inter- 
nal, that identify people with certain groups; this can 
be social, cultural, or even language practices. 
Gender: Male or female identity. 

Race: Physical characteristics that are used as identi- 
fiers for racial groups such as skin color, eye 
color, etc. 

Recruitment: The process that companies engage 
in to hire qualified applicants to their organization 
for employment. 


Introduction 


Securing employment means that a person has 
access to an opportunity that is financially 
empowering for themselves, their family, and the 
economy. Generally, throughout adolescent, indi- 
viduals are inoculated with various types of 
knowledge that will allow them to be successful 
on the job. This preparation breeds hope and 
expectations for an opportunity to secure their 
dream job or simply a job that will allow them to 
live in a desirable manner. There are copious 
amounts of literature regarding the educational 
methods of public and private secondary and post- 
secondary institutions that prepare citizens for 
employment. Also, there is literature that speaks 
on the social, environmental, psychological, and 
structural forces that aid or hinder educational 
attainment and employability. While developing 
the skills and knowledge for employability in the 
job market is vital to securing employment, hav- 
ing the opportunity to demonstrate acquired skills 
is paramount during the recruitment process. The 
focus here is on equal opportunity in recruitment 
that has been enforced by administrative law 
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to ensure equality for all American citizens in 
employment. Recruitment can be defined as 
specific processes used by an organization to iden- 
tify and attract qualified candidates for employment 
(Holm 2012). Recruitment and equal opportunity 
within administrative law has facilitated diversity 
in the private and public sector employment in the 
United States. Administrative laws relating to 
increased employment opportunities for people can 
vary based on race, ethnicity, gender, culture, reli- 
gion, class, age, sexual preference, and disability. 
This review of administrative laws that have 
administered equal opportunity in recruitment is not 
to examine the immoral discrimination and the 
underlying motivational forces by white males that 
prohibited women and minorities and from fair hir- 
ing practices. The focus here is to consider the con- 
text, in order to refresh the minds of public 
administrators, of the importance of equal opportu- 
nities for all citizens and its direct correlation with 
increased quality of life standards. Through admin- 
istrative law reform, limitations on inequities has 
been dismantled and eroded as rules have been 
adopted both formally and informally, thus seem- 
ingly normalized. A closer look at the challenges to 
recruitment and the positive outcomes will serve as 
reminders for public administrators to think critically 
about their hiring practices and responsibilities. 
Equal opportunity in recruitment is critical to life 
fulfillment on an individual microeconomic level, 
but also it is critical to overall economic production. 
First, there will be an explanation on the historical 
context of administrative laws that served to remove 
barriers of discrimination. Second, an explanation of 
the executive orders that birthed impactful adminis- 
trative laws and agencies to enforce equal opportu- 
nity in employment. Then a synopsis of the 
challenges of enforcing equal opportunity law and 
the benefits resulting from these laws are described. 


Historical Context of Equal Opportunity 


This section briefly covers some contextual infor- 
mation relevant to the twentieth century as sev- 
eral administrative laws were passed through 
federal legislation to enforce equal opportunity in 
recruitment. The nation’s constitution was founded 
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on promise to ensure freedom, equality, liberty, and 
justice for all. However, justice for all was not inclu- 
sive of all people on American soil because many 
groups of people were marginalized and prohibited 
from full participation in American citizenship. 
There are many examples of discriminatory behav- 
ior from the government and private sector which 
barred several groups from entrance into equitable 
access to housing, education, and employment. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling of the Civil Right 
Cases of 1883 ruled that a host of discriminatory 
behaviors by organizations and citizens were legal 
and the equal rights afforded to African Americans 
in the 1875 Civil Rights Act were unconstitutional. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
federal government faced rigid southern segrega- 
tion codes and laws, both formal and informal, 
which perpetuated discrimination against minori- 
ties and women in employment. As the United 
States promoted equity and democracy worldwide, 
leaders from other nations began to point out the 
hypocrisy of American democracy: their lack of 
equal treatment for all citizens (Skrentny 1994). 

In essence, the nation needed to live up to its 
democratic foundation and ensure inalienable 
rights for all; this was able to happen through 
increased access to education and employment. 
Equal opportunity in recruitment included a host 
of groups, but the disparate treatment between 
white and black applicants was most visible to 
the nation. Gender discrimination was also appar- 
ent as women were informally and formally pre- 
vented from the same opportunities as men. 
Executive orders from presidents that created 
laws and agencies served as remedies for the 
aforementioned disparities. 


Executive Orders and Administrative 
Laws 


As equal opportunity labor laws were deliberated 
throughout the twentieth century, several agencies 
and organizations were instituted to enforce the 
laws throughout the nation. It takes time for laws to 
become internalized by citizens who have behaved 
in opposition to them throughout their lives. In 
1941, President Roosevelt extended Executive 
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Order 8802 to prohibit discriminatory practices 
by federal defense contractors (Skrentny 1994). 

Roosevelt’s order was intentionally ignored. 
A lack of enforcement by the government contrib- 
uted to minimal adoptions of the law (Hill 1977). 
In 1953, President Eisenhower proposed Execu- 
tive Order 10479, which attempted to enforce 
equal opportunity for qualified candidates for fed- 
eral contracting positions. This executive order 
still needed more enforcement because changes 
in recruitment were slow to be adapted because of 
racial differences and tensions toward including 
minorities and women in the workplace. 

In 1961, President Kennedy’s Executive 
Order 10295 proved to be a hallmark statement 
of governmental support of equal opportunity in 
employment. Furthermore, during President 
Kennedy’s tenure, he developed the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
to force government contractors to adhere to 
nondiscriminatory behavior in the hiring and 
treatment of their employees (Skrentny 1994). 
Kennedy hoped that this legal enforcement would 
“end job discrimination once and for all” 
(MacLaury 2010). With this order, he demanded 
that contractors “take affirmative action to ensure 
that applicants are employed without regard to their 
race, creed, color, or national origin” (MacLaury 
2010). President Johnson furthered the committee 
by creating two groups after the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 which were the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission and the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was monumental; it 
reaffirmed the nation’s democratic commitment to 
equality in the United States by the federal govern- 
ment. It served to prohibit discrimination in a broad 
array of private conduct, including public accom- 
modations, governmental services, and education. 
One section of the Act, referred to as Title VII, 
prohibits employment discrimination based on 
race, sex, color, religion, and national origin (Hill 
1977). This applied to private employers, labor 
unions, and employment agencies to prohibit dis- 
crimination in recruitment, hiring, wages, assign- 
ment, promotions, benefits, discipline, discharge, 
layoffs, and almost every aspect of employment 
(Hill 1977). 
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The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 


Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 also 
created the US Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC), a new government agency 
in charge of enforcing equal opportunity in 
employment by investigating charges of unlawful 
employment practices (Skrentny 1994). The 
agency faced an insurmountable task of pre- 
venting employment discrimination in the Jim 
Crow South and nationwide. During the first 
year of operation, the EEOC experienced fiscal 
and operational challenges as over 8,800 com- 
plaints were received (Skrentny 1994). 

President Johnson’s perspective exemplified 
the growing consensus on the importance of 
equal employment opportunities and the relation- 
ship to civil protections offered by the govern- 
ment and on a person’s quality of life. In 1965, 
President Johnson signed Executive Order 11246, 
which prohibited federal contractors and federally 
assisted construction contractors and subcontrac- 
tors from discriminating in employment decisions 
on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, sexual 
orientation, gender identity, or national origin 
(EEOC n.d.). Government contractors showed 
contempt to federal law by continuing discrimi- 
natory practices in employment as they felt that 
their private company status should exempt them 
from such regulations (EEOC n.d.). 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 
1972 granted the EEOC more control as the 
promises of equal job opportunities were 
unrealized and the EEOC they lacked the capac- 
ity to apply investigative findings to enforce 
federal laws. This amendment to Title VII gave 
the EEOC more litigation authority, and it 
expanded to hold all levels of government and 
educational institutions accountable. It was 
important that the EEOC’s authority was 
increased as hostility toward plaintiffs on the job 
rose; plaintiffs were harassed or unlawfully fired 
(Sacks 1986). The inequities in hiring, promotions, 
and pay continued subtly through informal prac- 
tices. As time passed, the social environment 
became more accepting of minorities and women 
in the workplace, but informal practices persisted 
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to keep women and minorities away from certain 
opportunities. 

Although not conclusive, the following prom- 
inent administrative laws have served as amend- 
ments to Title VII: The Pregnancy Discrimination 
Act of 1978, which made discrimination against 
pregnant women unlawful; The Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 was the foundation for the Americans with 
Disability Act of 1990, which made discrimination 
against qualified applicants with disabilities unlaw- 
ful; The Civil Rights Act of 1991 allowed for better 
support for plaintiffs in employment discrimination 
suits, which primarily permitted compensatory 
awards and/or reimbursements of litigators fees 
(EEOC n.d.). This was critical because victims of 
discrimination were commonly in financially poor 
positions and could not seek legal redress because 
of their lack of knowledge of the legal system 
and/or financial incapacity (Sacks 1986). 

Navigation of equal employment administrative 
laws and court rulings show that laws and regula- 
tions continued to evolve to protect more citizens. 
Moreover, these attempts originated in the govern- 
ment contracting relationships and expanded to 
private sector, educational institutions, and all 
levels of government. Federal mandates to remove 
employment barriers have considerably impacted 
how organizations carry out their human resources 
functions. The cultural opposition to these man- 
dates has ranged from resentment to claims of 
unjustified preferential treatment, especially in 
response to affirmative action (Hill 1977). The 
wide-ranging views and controversial nature of 
this topic illuminates the deeply rooted issues that 
have historically divided our nation and has made 
removing employment discrimination so challeng- 
ing. The following federal agencies including the 
EEOC all play a role in facilitating equal employ- 
ment hiring practices: the Department of Justice 
(DOJ), the Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM), and the Office of Civil Rights (OCR). 


Challenges to Equal Opportunity 
After an overview of American politics and 


administrative law in the twentieth century, the 
challenges of creating equality in general are 
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apparent. These challenges become more magni- 
fied in the recruitment process. Negative connota- 
tions of cultures or identities that seem outside of 
the cultural norm become harsh stereotypes. 
These misguided stereotypes identify people 
through their language, appearance and values, 
which serve as discriminatory bases for hiring 
managers. Even without those contextual consid- 
erations, one can imagine how challenging it is to 
hire someone without any bias, as there are 
diverse qualities that may represent hiring man- 
agers’ self-interests that they favor over others. 
Challenges arise in various areas before appli- 
cants are considered qualified. Firstly, it lies in the 
level and type of education they have received. 
This is often the result of their family dynamics, 
social environment, and a host of other variables, 
which cannot be controlled by employers directly. 
Equal opportunity enforcement through data col- 
lection and reporting is another challenge, because 
it is difficult to assess the equitable representation 
of underrepresented groups in employer personnel. 
Embracing diversity is another challenge, 
diversity of ideas, cultures, languages, and a host 
of other differences. Another challenge for com- 
panies is changing their culture, to embrace diver- 
sity. Policies and laws are in place, but they do 
change informal and formal practices and proce- 
dures when it comes to discrimination in employ- 
ment. A great question persists for hiring 
managers, which is how to change company cul- 
tures to embrace diversity. In the 1980s, it was 
common for people to believe that time, educa- 
tion, and persuasion as opposed to enforcement of 
law were better means of ensuring participation in 
anti-discriminatory actions (Sacks 1986). 
Technology and social media have impacted 
the recruitment process in the twenty-first century. 
Now, hiring managers can search the Internet to 
find their applicants online with several types of 
profiles that have identifiable information, as well 
as pictures. Managers can virtually assess someone 
without even looking at their resume, which could 
lead to discriminatory practices. Finally, hiring with- 
out any bias is a challenge, and it will always be a 
challenge, regardless of demographic considerations 
because hiring managers tend to favor employees 
who they think will fit in. Fitting in may simply 
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mean that an applicant who looks, feels, thinks, 
and/or believes like them will work best in their 
organization. According to research by Lauren 
Rivera, the most common trait desired in the job 
interview process was similarity and finding a cul- 
tural fit, in essence, someone who will “fit in” 
(Rivera 2012). 

While challenges exist, the positive outcomes 
from changes in legislation are plentiful and 
should be appreciated. Some of the positive out- 
comes include acceptance of diversity as neces- 
sary by governments and private sector 
employers, allowing them to be responsive to the 
people they serve (Volkner and Davis 2003). 
Administrative laws are now normalized and 
followed and upward mobility of protected groups 
is visible. The fact that diversity is not only 
required but celebrated is a huge win for equal 
opportunity efforts over the last 50 years. There is 
a multitude of administrative laws that enforce, 
investigate, and examine hiring practices in public 
and private organizations to hold them account- 
able. Accountability is critical when adopting new 
laws, and laws become normalized when organi- 
zations embrace them informally and formally. 
Socially, the upward mobility of minorities, 
women, foreigners, and disabled individuals is 
visible, and they have succeeded because of law 
changes and cultural shifts (Tien 2000). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, this entry examined the history of 
administrative laws that have served to reverse 
harsh discriminatory behaviors in recruitment. The 
rise of agencies to adapt to challenges in equal 
opportunity and enforce laws has served as strong 
comerstones to the evolution of equal opportunity 
employment. Diversity in higher education has 
aided the efforts of equal opportunity administrative 
laws as diverse applicant pool are more common 
(Tien 2000). Diversity is celebrated more now than 
ever. According to the Pew Research Center, the 
demographics of the United States will shift dramat- 
ically by 2060; the forecasted percentages are as 
follows: Caucasian 46%, Hispanics 24%, Asian 
14%, African Americans 13%, and all other 3% 
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(Cohn and Caumont 2016). The future cannot be 
fully embraced without the concept of diversity. It 
may seem elusive but a pursuit of equality is better 
than a blatant disregard for it. In President Lyndon 
Johnson’s remarks at the Howard University’s Com- 
mencement Ceremony on June 4, 1965, he affirmed 
the importance of equal opportunities for minorities 
and women when he stated, “Thus it is not enough 
just to open the gates of opportunity, all of our 
citizens must have the ability to walk through those 
gates” (Johnson 1965). After a full speech of how 
discrimination and broad injustices deflate hopes of 
living the American dream, President Johnson 
described the challenges of enforcing equality stan- 
dards. He elaborated on how difficult it has been for 
administrators and the failure of the American gov- 
ernment, but he offered a solution, “Jobs are part of 
the answer, they bring the income which permits a 
man to provide for his family” (Johnson 1965). Jobs 
are still the answer today; administrative law reform 
is inevitable as our nation continues to evolve. Equal 
Opportunity in recruitment through administrative 
laws has served to allow more people of historically 
and contemporarily denied groups to provide for 
themselves and their families. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative change; Administrative reform; 
Administrative reorganization; Changed man- 
agement; Governance reform; Organizational 
restructuring; Public administration reform; 
Public governance reform; Public management 
reform; Reorganization; Reorganization and 
change; Reorganization and change in public 
policy; Reorganization and change in govern- 
ment; Reorganization and government 


Reforms and Governance 
Definition 


Reforms and governance are the arts and the sci- 
ence of administration and politics which corre- 
spond to administrative reform, functionally, 
deal with reorganization and change in the 
affairs of institutionally arranged governmental 
apparatus of a nation state for “crisis manage- 
ment,” and ultimately achieve overall “national 
development.” 


Introduction 


Reforms and governance are the words and the 
sciences and widely used concepts in politics and 
administration relating to society, state, and govern- 
ment. Reform is a reorganization and change in the 
institutional structure and functions. Governance 1s 
a blend of administrative and managerial institu- 
tional arrangements and processes. These are typi- 
cally understood in terms of relationship between 
state, government, and administration and closely 
connected to administrative reform. Reforms are 
enacted to strengthen governance practice, and gov- 
ernance is improved through reform activities. They 
have emerged from multiplicity of theoretical per- 
spectives of organization and management on the 
political, administrative, and managerial aspects of 
public administration. They are otherwise known as 
governance reform with an overarching goal to 
cater the development needs of a given society, by 
empowering units of government both organiza- 
tionally and institutionally. 


Understanding Reform and Governance 


Reforms are the tools which enable governments to 
meet organizational challenges, creating opportu- 
nities for government to make the process of gov- 
emance suitable for changing environment. 
Reforms are the means, and governance is the 
subject of reform to reorganize and change the 
structure and actions of government, specifically 
the executive branch of a government in countries. 

Reform: Reform is a reorganization and change 
in the institutional structure and functions. It is the 
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means to bring about changes in governance with 
time and space relations and affects the process of 
policy formulation and implementation in institu- 
tions, both public and private. It signifies changes 
in the structures and processes of government and 
is closely related to administrative reform, which 
is understood in terms of organizational and 
human dimensions of structural and behavioral 
emphasis in the realm of administrative science 
and organization theory (Dunsire 1976). “Struc- 
ture” refers to the anatomy of an organization, 
while “behavior” concerns with the human 
dimension within organizations. This is “institu- 
tional” and regarded as a “special public policy” 
(Ciprian et al. 2010: 37) of a government to reor- 
ganize organizational process of governance, 
dealing with “crisis management,” and ultimately 
to achieve overall “national development.” 
Administrative reform is concerned with 
improving the efficiency of governance, organi- 
zational effectiveness in public administration, 
and institutional capacity building for public ser- 
vice delivery (Jooste 2008). The ultimate goal is 
to serve the development needs of a given society, 
by empowering units of government to deliver 
services effectively. It is an “artificial inducement 
of administrative transformation against resis- 
tance” (Caiden 1969: 1), and functionally, it is 
oriented toward “differentiation” (Cohen 1976). It 
is enacted due to “historical [factors], revolution, 
[changes] in circumstances, intolerable conditions, 
[a] desire for change, precipitating events, crises, 
failed states, market failures, and others” (Fuller 
2010: 1) and an investment of government with the 
twin objectives of crisis management and national 
development, requiring “substantial resources of 
time, energy, creativity, and finance” (Caiden 
1979:143). Reorganization and change in struc- 
tures and processes is, as described by Gow, “a 
conscious, well-considered change that is carried 
out in a public sector organization or system for the 
purpose of improving its structure, operation or the 
quality of its workforce” (Gow 2012: 1). It usually 
appears when there is a need to strengthen social, 
political, and economic institutions of government. 
Governance: Traditionally, governance refers 
to modes of managing public institutions in terms 
of “effectiveness” and “legitimacy.” The essence 
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of both may be judged based on participation, the 
rule of law, transparency, and accountability 
(Hossain 2005: 05). Very simply, it can be under- 
stood by describing two “thin” and “thick” con- 
ceptions of governance. The “thin” conception 
understands governance as merely the set of 
rules by which the citizens are ruled. In this con- 
ception, governance is a synonym for govern- 
ment. Accordingly, the “thick” perspective is 
more than just the government or the set of rules 
of how to govern. 

There is no universally agreed upon definition 
of the concept of governance as it is related to 
“government” and “state,” and many traditions of 
these two exist in the world. In the USA and 
Britain, the “government” means “state.” Earlier 
in the UK the “Crown” denotes as “state.” The 
Anglo-Saxon idea of “state” has not been 
accepted in the same meaning as in the rest 
of Europe (Vartola 2009: 16; Dyson 1980). In 
academic literature the term usually refers to 
the development of governing styles denoting 
how societies are organized and power and 
resources are allocated. In this regard gover- 
nance refers to a system of values, policies, and 
institutions that regulates its social, political, 
and economic affairs. The state, civil society, 
and public sector all together take part in gover- 
nance encompassing the totality of institutions 
and systems through which decisions concerning 
common affairs are made. 

Instead, governance is understood as a wide 
array of decision-making policies across many 
levels of society. According to this perspective, 
governance addresses the fundamental question 
of how to solve problems and meet challenges by 
strengthening government and other economic and 
social institutions, entailing government-market, 
government-society, and interdepartmental rela- 
tionships in government. 


Scholarships and Perspectives of Reform 
and Governance 


Reforms and governance have been studied in 
numerous ways across and within different coun- 
tries, with schools of thought emerging in both the 
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USA and Europe. Woodrow Wilson’s classic 
work, The Study of Public Administration 
(1887) “began a long academic train of thought 
that led to [the] 21st century consciousness 
regarding public administration” (Crate 2003: 1). 
However, academic exercises began in the 1960s 
as the logical extension of the comparative public 
administration movement initiated by the Com- 
parative Administration Group (CAG) and are 
considered essential in the Development Admin- 
istration (DA) school of thought (Ahmad and 
Azizuddin 1995). The emergence of New Public 
Administration (NPA) originates from the 
Minnowbrook Conference (1968) and is a theo- 
retical approach to public administration that 
emerged in the mid-twentieth century in response 
to the ever-changing needs of the public and how 
institutions and administrations go about solving 
them (Kaul 1997; Nigro 2014). 

During this period, reforms and governance 
transformed from a Weberian bureaucratic model 
to the NPA and Public Management approach 
following the New Public Management (NPM) 
philosophy. NPM “grew from neo-liberalism, par- 
ticularly market values to the right [of] the polit- 
ical spectrum” (Fuller 2010: 1) and reflects “the 
ideas of Woodrow Wilson [1856-1924], 
F. W. Taylor [1856—1915] and even cameralist 
and mandarinate writers” (Ocampo 1998: 250). 
Usually, NPM reforms are part of the multi-sector 
socioeconomic reforms that aim at shrinking the 
public sector and increasing private sector partic- 
ipation in providing public services and economic 
liberalization generally (IIkeanyibe 2016: 563). 
However, it “is different from the New Public 
Administration [NPA] that sought also to depart 
from progressive-era doctrines but flowered only 
briefly during the late 1960s and early 1970s” 
(Hood 1996: 268; cf. Kaul 1997, as cited in 
Ocampo 1998: 250) and implies a much broader 
notion of administrative “governance” than 
encountered in the early twenty-first century 
(Peters and Pierre 1998: 224). 

Systems of government and public administra- 
tion, regardless of the theoretical origins and their 
welfare models, face similar problems of poverty, 
unemployment, and unemployability. The capac- 
ity of governments to deal with these challenges 
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relates to the nature of the state, its political will, 
and administrative support. Governance reform 
entails the transformation of administration of 
government from “traditional” bureaucratic 
models to being “developmentally” and “mana- 
gerially” and “service”-oriented administration 
with an emphasis on “good” governance and 
service delivery. Traditional bureaucratic model 
refers to the Weberian ideal type, “development” 
is the development administration, and “mana- 
gerial” is the NPM style of administration. 
Service-oriented administration is based on open- 
system thinking, where services are constantly 
developing through human resource management 
interactions and reforms aiming at integrating pro- 
fessional dealings (Stenvall et al. 2014). Reforms 
and governance concerned with the process of 
improving the structural and behavioral dimen- 
sions of an organization parallel to administrative 
needs and practices. “[D]ecolonization after World 
War II and the adoption of modernization as pri- 
mary motive necessitated administrative reform” 
(Rahman et al. 2013: 299). Policymakers “have 
[been influenced by] Max Weber [1864-1920], 
Herbert Simon [1916—2001], the Washington Con- 
sensus [1989], homo economicus, New Public 
Management [1980s], World Bank indicators, the 
rule of law, [and] many other [ideas] with the 
intention of bringing about changes in policies, 
structure, and the functions of the institutions of 
public administration (Fuller 2010: 1). 


Approaches to Reforms and Governance 


There is a multiplicity of alternative approaches to 
the study of reforms and governance in varying 
nomenclatures and degrees within the dominions 
of administrative and political sciences. A list of 
administrative fashions has developed over the 
years in the area of reforms and governance. They 
are, namely, Scientific Management; Management 
by Objectives (MBO); Planning, Programming, 
and Budgeting Systems (PPBS); Zero-based 
Budgeting (ZBB); Performance Pay; Managing 
for Results; Benchmarking; Reengineering; Rein- 
vention; Citizen-focused Management; Horizontal 
Management (Cheung 1997; Thomas 1996); 
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New Public Administration (NPA); Reinventing 
Government (RG); Business Process 
Reengineering (BPR); Public Management; and 
New Public Management (NPM), including the 
potential trend of New Public Governance (NPG) 
(de Viras and Nemec 2012; Gow 2012). 

Scientific Management is an early twentieth- 
century school of management thought concerned 
primarily with the physical efficiency of an individ- 
ual worker, based on the work of F. W. Taylor 
(1911), derived from experiments in methods of 
work and production, especially from time-and- 
motion studies. Management by Objectives (MBO) 
indicates a management model, outlined by Drucker 
(1954), and emphasizes goal setting, action plans to 
ensure better participation and commitment among 
employees, and alignment of objectives across the 
organization to improve organizational performance 
by clearly defining objectives agreed to by both 
management and employees. Planning, Program- 
ming, and Budgeting Systems (PPBS) is an inte- 
grated management system, developed in the 
1960s, to provide a better analytical basis for 
decision-making and for putting such decisions 
into operation (DonVito 1969: 1). Reinventing 
Government (RG) is “a radically new way of 
doing business in the public sector” (Osborne 
and Gaebler 1993: xviii) and a “(r)evolutionary 
change process” that had happened before in the 
Progressive and New Deal eras in the USA and 
has been occurring again in local governments 
and elsewhere (Ocampo 1998:248). Business 
Process Reengineering (BPR) “is the fundamen- 
tal rethinking and radical redesign of business 
processes to achieve dramatic improvements in 
critical contemporary measures of performance, 
such as cost, quality, service, and speed” 
(Hammer and Champy 1993: 32). It represents 
“an effort to turn back the Industrial Revolution 
and reassemble the tasks and functions taken 
apart by the 19th century principles of the divi- 
sion of labor” (Fowler 1997: 36-37). 


Conclusion 


Reforms and governance are an intertwined 
phenomena relating to state, government, and 
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administration. Reforms serve as the tools which 
enable governments to meet organizational chal- 
lenges, creating opportunities for government to 
make the process of governance suitable for 
changing environment. They have emerged from 
multiplicity of theoretical perspectives on the 
political, administrative, and managerial aspects 
of public administration. Administrative reform 
and reorganization is the functional tenet of the 
phenomena along with public administration 
reform and public governance reform. Since the 
approaching of Millennium 2000, administrative 
science has primarily been concerned with the 
question of how to achieve maximum efficiency 
and organizational effectiveness and improve 
institutional capacity (Raul 1985). Inspired by 
administrative practice, RG or NPM became a 
core topic of reforms and governance in the theo- 
retical debates in the late twentieth century, and 
the countries worldwide initiated a series of 
reforms, which has been “an influential catchword 
for modernisation in governance” (Siffin 1991: 
531). With the substantial increase of reform 
efforts with time and space relations, more work 
is needed to determine the accuracy with greater 
attention to organizational efficiency and institu- 
tional sustainability. More academic and profes- 
sional exercises in the phenomenon complement 
bridging up the emerging gaps with ever- 
changing demands of society, state, government, 
and administration. 
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Synonyms/Related Terms 


Climate governance; Regional governance; SIDS 


Definition 


Regional climate governance is the purposeful 
steering of human activity by states and non-state 
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actors within a geographically delimited area to 
reduce carbon emissions (mitigation) and to man- 
age the impacts of climate change (adaptation). 


Introduction 


Environmental governance is the purposeful 
steering of human activity by states and/or 
non-state actors in ways that positively or nega- 
tively, immediately or progressively, impact upon 
the natural and built environments at global, 
regional, or local scales. Regional environmental 
governance regimes are formal or unstructured 
governance arrangements that emerge when 
adjoining or neighboring states and/or non-state 
actors within these states coordinate political 
action and policy making on environmental tar- 
gets and outcomes over shared or contiguous geo- 
graphic spaces. In terms of providence, most arise 
from a concern for natural resources or the envi- 
ronment: need to manage, protect, or preserve a 
shared resource. Other emerge from regional eco- 
nomic integration movements that include envi- 
ronmental policy or climate change in their remit 
because of the relationship between the produc- 
tion of goods and services and emissions, climate 
change, and thus adaptation and mitigation. Geo- 
graphically these regimes generally develop 
around a particular transboundary geographical 
structure such as a regional sea, river basin, moun- 
tain range, or forest. Thematically, regional gov- 
ernance may focus on specific natural resources 
common to the region (migratory species), on 
common problems (e.g., climate change), and on 
common socioeconomic objectives (e.g., tourism 
promotion and pollution control). 

Climate change governance 1s perhaps one of 
the most complex areas of environmental gover- 
nance, and new global and regional targets, actors 
(Blaxekjaer and Nielsen 2015), mechanisms, 
and institutions contribute to fragmentation 
(Biermann and Pattberg 2008) across issue areas 
and spatial and jurisdictional divides. Climate 
governance is crucial for Small Island Developing 
States (SIDS) — they are among the most vulner- 
able to climate change impacts and have least 
resources for risk management and adaptation 
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measures (Lashley and Warner 2015). SIDS suffer 
the force of regular and extreme climatic events 
such as hurricanes and cyclones that are exacer- 
bated by climate change. Climate impacts heavily 
upon their economies (Strobl 2012) especially 
since their main economic sectors (tourism, fish- 
eries, and agriculture) depend on good climatic 
conditions (Hassanali 2013; © McConney 
et al. 2015). The IPCC Fifth Assessment Report 
(Field et al. 2014) and several regional studies 
document climate change impacts on coasts, 
marine biophysical systems (Forster et al. 2014), 
terrestrial systems, water resources (Boger 
et al. 2014), human settlements, tourism, agricul- 
ture, health, sea levels (which affects ground 
water quality), coastal fisheries, shoreline erosion, 
and the destruction of coastal properties and infra- 
structure (Reguero et al. 2015). Climate change is 
tied to ocean acidification, coral bleaching and 
drought (which negatively affects biodiversity) 
(Oxenford and Valles 2016; Buglass et al. 2016; 
Gomar 2014), and an increase in vector climate- 
induced diseases such as Zika and dengue (Field 
et al. 2014). In recent times, climate change has 
been attributed to extreme drought in Jamaica, 
flooding in Guyana and Belize in 2010 (most of 
Guyana’s built areas are below sea level), and an 
increase in the incidence of dengue and Zika in 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

SIDS’ climate policy is mainly focused adapta- 
tion. SIDS contribute to less than 1% of global 
emissions, and mitigation is less of a priority. 
Adaptation to climate change increases the already 
complex development challenge facing these states 
that now have to include adaptation and mitigation 
into an already long list of under-resourced 
regional, national, and local government programs 
and projects (Scobie 2016). Adaptation for SIDS 
means policies for improved irrigation, water infra- 
structure, protection of coastal areas and infrastruc- 
ture from storm surges and sea level rise (Weis 
et al. 2016), the development of early warning 
systems, climate resilient housing (Karlsson 
et al. 2015), health infrastructure, the development 
of marine parks and marine protected areas, and 
mangrove and coral restoration (Godoy and de 
Lacerda 2015) to reduce the negative impacts of 
climate change and desalination plants for water 
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security especially in heavily tourist-dependent 
states (Agrawala et al. 2010). In agriculture sector 
adaptation policy means finding ways to weather 
intense climate events, to develop pest resistant 
crops, and to strengthen resilience. For most Carib- 
bean states that are not oil producers, adaptation 
also means finding low-energy alternatives to 
costly fossil fuels and reduces the competitiveness 
of Caribbean exports (Shah et al. 2014; Niles and 
Lloyd 2014; Scobie 2013). 


Caribbean SIDS Regional Climate 
Governance 


Climate change governance falls within the UN 
2016-2030 Sustainable Development Agenda 
(SDG), in particular Goal 13: Take urgent action 
to combat climate change and its impacts that 
includes a target to, “Promote mechanisms for 
raising capacity for effective climate change- 
related planning and management in least devel- 
oped countries and small island developing 
States, including focusing on women, youth and 
local and marginalized communities.” The chal- 
lenge with the organizations and departments at 
the level of each SIDS is how to use the limited 
resources for environmental policy and gover- 
nance to manage climate change impacts. 


Regional Climate Governance: Thematic 
Division 


Thematically, climate governance falls within the 
remit of several regional agencies that work with 
national level state departments and NGOs on 
projects and programs. 


Disaster Risk Reduction and Adaptation 

to Climate Change 

Caribbean states engage in disaster risk manage- 
ment with support from the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank, the Caribbean Disaster Emergency 
Management Agency, the Caribbean Community 
Climate Change Centre, the Caribbean Hurricane 
Network, the Caribbean Institute of Meteorology 
and Hydrology, the Caribbean Policy Development 
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Centre (a hub of NGOs), the regional offices of the 
International Federation of the Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies (IFRCS), and the Association of 
Caribbean States. 


Marine Governance, Fisheries, and Coastal 
Zone Management 
The Caribbean Environmental Program, on behalf 
of 33 mainland and island member states and 
territories, coordinates a network of treaties 
related to marine governance: The Convention 
for the Protection and Development of the Marine 
Environment in the Wider Caribbean Region 
(WCR) or Cartagena Convention and its protocols 
for Oil Spills, Land-Based Sources of Pollution 
(LBS), and Specially Protected Areas and Wild- 
life for the Wider Caribbean (SPAW Protocol). 
Caribbean states under Article 4 of SPAW Proto- 
col agree to create protected areas (including 
marine protected areas) to preserve natural habi- 
tats, resources, and ecosystems in the Caribbean 
region, especially coral reefs that have begun to 
show signs of bleaching due to climate change. 
The Caribbean Regional Fisheries Mechanism 
established by Caribbean states includes climate 
change adaptation in its mandate to protect and 
promote fish and aquatic resources. It partners with 
regional and international agencies including the 
Caribbean Network of Fisherfolk Organizations, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, the Fisheries and Aquaculture Organisation 
of Central America, and the International Commis- 
sion for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas. 


Health and Food Security 

The Caribbean Public Health Agency coordinates 
regional efforts related to environmental health, 
epidemiology, food and nutrition, health research, 
and laboratory drug testing. Some of its most 
recent climate change-sustainable development 
projects have been the promotion of water secu- 
rity (by helping develop safe rainwater harvesting 
systems), vector control (especially for the recent 
outbreaks of Zika, dengue, and chikungunya), and 
environmental audits and the development of 
adaptation policy for natural resource manage- 
ment in the agriculture, forestry water, and waste- 
water sectors. Climate change efforts in agriculture 
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are centered on adaptation, with some mitigation 
projects (developing greenhouse gas inventories 
especially in Jamaica). Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM) member states established the Carib- 
bean Agricultural Research and Development 
Institute (CARDI) that manages the region’s agri- 
cultural policy. CARDI collaborates on agriculture 
and climate change initiatives with the Caribbean 
Community (CARICOM) Secretariat and with 
other regional and international agencies and 
NGOs including the Association of the Caribbean 
States, the Caribbean Agribusiness Association 
(CABA), the Caribbean Agro-Economic Society 
(CAES), the Caribbean Development Bank (CDB), 
the Caribbean Disaster Emergency Response 
Agency (CDERA), the Caribbean Food Crops Soci- 
ety (CFCS), the Caribbean Food and Nutrition Insti- 
tute (CFNI), the Caribbean Poultry Association, the 
Caribbean Research Industrial Institute (CARIRI), 
the Organisation of Eastern Caribbean States 
(OECS), the Pan American Health Organization 
(PAHO), the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Caribbean (UNECLAC), 
the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), and others. In addition to CARDI, the 
FAO Regional Office for Latin America and the 
Caribbean, Latin American, and Caribbean For- 
estry Commission (LACFC), the Commission on 
Livestock Development for Latin America and the 
Caribbean (CODEGALAC), the Commission on 
Inland Fisheries and Aquaculture for Latin America 
and the Caribbean (COPESCAALC), the Western 
Central Atlantic Fishery Commission (WECAFC), 
and the Caribbean Food Crops Society are all 
active in the regional climate change-agriculture 
governance. 


Energy Governance and Tourism 

The Caribbean Centre for Renewable Energy and 
Energy Efficiency (CCREEE), established in 
2015, is the hub for sustainable energy projects 
and partners with the CCCCC, the Small Island 
Developing States Sustainable Energy and Cli- 
mate Resilience Initiative of SIDSDOCK 
(a SIDS initiative to pool efforts to connect the 
energy sectors of the islands to the global market 
for finance, renewable technologies, and carbon 
emission trading), the Energy Unit of the Caribbean 
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Community (CARICOM) Secretariat, and the 
United Nations Industrial Development Organiza- 
tion (UNIDO). The Caribbean Tourism Organiza- 
tion is the region’s tourism development agency. In 
recent times the focus has been on capacity building 
for energy efficiency in hotels and in disaster risk 
management. The Association of Caribbean States 
also has a tourism mandate through the Convention 
establishing the Sustainable Tourism Zone of the 
Caribbean (STZC). 


Environment and Biodiversity 

Caribbean islands are biodiversity hot spots. 
There are over 11,000 plant species on the islands, 
72% of which are endemic. Climate change, land 
degradation, urban tourism, overexploitation of 
resources, predation by invasive alien species, 
and pollution threaten sustainability. Member 
states address biodiversity individually often 
with the help of funding from external agencies 
including the EU and the Global Environmental 
Facility and as a region in partnership with 
CEP/UNEP (http://www.car-spaw-rac.org/? 
Partners-and-stakeholders-in-the,77) through 
activities under the SPAW Protocol. Caribbean 
SIDS collaborate with the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature and its World Com- 
mission on Protected Areas, the Nature Conser- 
vancy (NGO), the Wider Caribbean Sea Turtle 
Conservation Network, and science-based institu- 
tions such as the University of the West Indies, the 
Centre for Agriculture and Biosciences Interna- 
tional, and the Caribbean Invasive Alien Species 
Network. In coordination with the Convention on 
Biological Diversity, Caribbean states are 
involved in the Caribbean Challenge Initiative 
for the conservation and management of at least 
20% of marine and coastal environments. 


Caribbean Community Climate Change 
Centre 

Between 1997 and 2007, CARICOM managed 
three fixed-duration and donor-funded climate 
change projects (Caribbean Planning for Adapta- 
tion to Climate Change, Adapting to Climate 
Change in the Caribbean, Mainstreaming Adapta- 
tion to Climate Change) that culminated in the 
establishment of the Caribbean Community 
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Climate Change Centre (CCCCC) in 2004. 
CCCCC supports regional states by providing cli- 
mate change data and policy advice. It is the Carib- 
bean focal point for the UNFCCC, UNEP, and other 
international agencies. The CCCCC helps to source 
funding for climate change projects and is a Green 
Climate Fund regional implementing agency. 

The regional climate policy is found in four 
main documents: the Liliendaal Declaration 
(2009) reaffirmed the region’s commitment to 
mitigation and adaptation, the need for financial 
and technical support to implement climate pol- 
icy, and the importance of the CCCCC in 


implementing Caribbean Climate policy; 
CARICOM’s 2015—2019 Strategic Plan for the 
Caribbean Community: Repositioning 


CARICOM (2014), the overarching regional 
development agenda, proposed a management 
framework to reform existing governance mecha- 
nisms (CARICOM 2014); the Implementation 
Plan: Delivering Transformational Change 
2011—2021 (CCCCC 2011) follows the targets of 
the Regional Framework for Achieving Develop- 
ment Resilient to Climate Change approved for 
2009-2015. The Regional Framework’s five prior- 
ities for climate change resilience were 
mainstreaming adaptation strategies into develop- 
ment agendas, using specific measures to address 
vulnerabilities, promoting the switch to renewables 
and clean energy to reduce emissions, reducing 
impacts and vulnerabilities in human and natural 
systems, and promoting forest management. 


Geopolitical Regional Climate 
Governance: CARICOM, ACS, and OECS 


The Caribbean is served by three overarching 
regional institutions for functional cooperation 
and/or economic integration: CARICOM, the 
ACS, and the OECS that have overlapping mem- 
bers and climate change mandates. 

The Association of Caribbean States is the 
forum that unites the English-speaking Caribbean 
Islands with neighboring Central and South 
American states. It comprises member states, 
associate members, founding observer organiza- 
tions, observer states, observer organizations, and 
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social partners that support multiple regional cli- 
mate change initiatives. 

CARICOM is one of the oldest economic 
regional integration institutions and had its gene- 
sis in the 1958 British West Indies Federation. The 
Caribbean Community and Common Market 
(CARICOM) has since 1973 been the main 
organ of regional economic integration, func- 
tional, technical, and foreign policy cooperation 
among its 15 member states. 

The Organisation of Eastern Caribbean States 
(OECS) is a subregional economic integration and 
functional cooperation initiative of the Eastern 
Caribbean countries (seven member states and 
three associate members) created in 1981 by the 
Treaty of Basseterre. 


Assessing Caribbean Climate 
Governance: Policy Coherence 
in Caribbean Climate Change 
Governance 


It is surprising that small island states can be 
expected to engage in such a wide range of 
regional climate change initiatives. In addition to 
the specific climate change vulnerabilities men- 
tioned above, Caribbean states have small 
populations, large and urgent social and economic 
development needs, substantial debt in many cases, 
and limited financial, technical, and human 
resources. The environment state agencies and 
departments are generally small (some issue- 
specific units may have just one or two persons) 
and lack the human, technical, and financial 
resources to consistently and effectively engage 
the fragmented multilayered, multi-scaled, and 
multi-sectored regional and international climate 
architecture. To date there is no regional forum 
that has been successful in coordinating regional 
and national initiatives to reduce duplication of 
resources at country level and consolidate efforts. 
In most cases, good governance is not institutional- 
ized into policy making and implementation, gen- 
erally because no resources are dedicated toward 
policy coherence. 

Policy integration or coherence applies to three 
main processes: setting and prioritizing policy 
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goals, coordinating and implementing climate- 
related policies, and monitoring and reporting on 
policy action and impacts. Policy coherence 
requires political will (Chayes and Chayes 
2009), builds good governance into climate policy 
processes (Jordan and Lenschow 2010), and can 
help Caribbean government departments manage 
the coordination challenges caused by climate 
governance fragmentation (Scobie 2016). The 
main challenges in the region are the difficult 
task of dividing limited resources between short- 
term socioeconomic priorities and long-term cli- 
mate adaptation and mitigation goals, the lack of 
continuity and sustainability in funding and 
financing models, and the frequent modifications 
to national climate programs caused by changing 
political administrations and political interference 
in policy making, data deficits, and missing 
accountability/transparency institutional gover- 
nance frameworks (Scobie 2016). 


Conclusion 


This overview raises four points: 

The importance of climate change for many of 
the sensitive development issues — especially in 
the areas of marine governance, disaster risk 
reduction, tourism, and health 

The complexity of the regional climate change 
governance arrangements 

That regional states are proactive in seeking 
functional solutions by creating institutions of 
functional cooperation to address these issues 

Finally that the fragmentation and complexity 
of institutional arrangements demand substantial 
resources — human, technical, and financial — to 
fulfil their mandates 

The model of donor project funding tends to 
promote pilot programs which hardly provide 
sustainable solutions — the initiatives do not sup- 
port continued development of national imple- 
mentation, economies of scale, nor the best use 
of resources across the region. Projects that pro- 
vide frameworks for cross-sectorial collaboration; 
that build accountability, transparency, and effec- 
tive involvement of stakeholders into policy 
making and implementation; and that provide 
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resources for monitoring and analysis for continual 
development of climate policy are needed to make 
donor-funded climate change projects more sus- 
tainable in the medium to long term (Scobie 2016). 
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Synonyms 


Executive bodies of constituent units of the Rus- 
sian Federation; Executives of constituent units 
(constituent entities) of the Russian Federation; 
Regional governments and administrations 


Definition 


Each of the 85 regions (constituent units) of the 
Russian Federation forms its executive system, 
which includes the chief executive, the higher 
executive body, and subordinate institutions. 

The chief executive is officially titled governor 
in the most regions (krays, oblasts, cities of federal 
significance, autonomous oblast, and autonomous 
okrugs), except the city of Moscow headed by a 
mayor. The republics’ chief officials until recently 
were, as a rule, styled presidents, on the analogy 
of the federal president. Currently they are mostly 
designated as heads of the republics, as the active 
federal legislation bans the usage of the words, 
composing the title of the head of the Russian 
state, in the titles of the regional leaders. The 
Republic of Tatarstan is the only constituent unit 
of Russia that retains the presidential title for its 
chief executive, despite the mentioned ban. 

The higher executive body of the constituent 
unit of the Russian Federation is formed by the 
chief executive and is usually titled government 
(in official Russian language, this term refers to an 
executive body that exercises general jurisdic- 
tion). As a rule, regional governments are colle- 
gial bodies. In a few republics such bodies are 
officially called cabinets of ministers, and, finally, 
in about one fifth of the regions, administrations 
are formed. 
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Subordinate to these bodies are numerous 
institutions of different types that are named min- 
istries, departments, boards, committees, commis- 
sions, inspections, inspectorates, agencies, 
services, etc. Some of these institutions are com- 
prised of a single central office, and the others 
include several offices dispersed over the territory 
of the region. 


Introduction: Autonomy Versus 
Hierarchy 


Being a federal country, Russia is supposed to 
have a two-tier governmental structure. The fed- 
eration and the regions are constitutionally 
declared to have separate governments. Both the 
federation and its constituent units form their own 
legislatures, executives, and courts. However, 
Russia is not a regular federation (see > Consti- 
tutional Federalism and Public Administration, 
Russia) with politically and administratively 
self-standing orders of government, but a state of 
an ambiguous kind in which institutional decen- 
tralization sides with functional centralization and 
where federal and regional executives constitute 
quite a sophisticated and twisted network. 

The constituent units’ executives have a con- 
siderable list of powers, according to the Federal 
Law No. 184-FZ dd. 6 October 1999, “On the 
General Principles of Organization of the Legis- 
lative (Representative) and Executive Bodies of 
Constituent Entities of the Russian Federation” 
(thereinafter the federal law on the general princi- 
ples). No formal subordination between federal 
and regional executives is provided for. However, 
the latter are exposed to indirect and informal 
influence of the federal government: 


e Most constituent units of the Russian Federa- 
tion are financially dependent on the federal 
transfers. 

e A regional leader can be removed from office 
by the federal president in case of dereliction of 
duty, corruption, etc. 

e Most regional leaders belong to the dominant 
political party and have to maintain party 
discipline. 
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e The federal council of ministers (officially 
titled the Government of the Russian Federa- 
tion) enacts administrative decisions that are 
legally binding for both federal and regional 
ministries and other executive bodies. 

e Both federal and regional ministries and other 
executive bodies are responsible for public 
administration in various spheres (health care, 
education, social service, etc.), which makes 
the regional executives subordinate to the stan- 
dards set by the federal ministries. 

e Regional governments regularly report directly 
to the presidential administration on various 
matters (economic growth, social welfare ser- 
vices, etc.). 

e In every constituent entity of the Russian Fed- 
eration, dozens of agencies of federal minis- 
tries and other bodies exist that either operate 
in parallel with their regional counterparts 
or monitor activities of the latter and 
influence them. 


Constitutional and Legislative 
Framework 


The current Constitution of the Russian Federa- 
tion does not contain detailed provisions devoted 
to regional executives. It stipulates only: 


e For the observation of the separation of powers 
on both federal and regional levels of govern- 
ment (Art. 10 of the Constitution) 

e For the regions’ discretion in formation of their 
governments (Art. 11 and Art. 77, para. 1 of the 
Constitution) 

e For the conformity of the said formation with 
the “general principles” to be set by a federal 
law (Art. 72, para. 1, and Art. 77, para. 1 of the 
Constitution) 

e For the “unity” of the system of federal and 
regional executives, referring to exercising 
federal powers (Art. 77, para. 2 of the 
Constitution) 


These scarce provisions had never been 
changed. However, since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the Russian Federation in December 
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1993, formation procedures of the regional exec- 
utives and their construction and powers had 
altered dramatically following the growth of the 
federal legislator’s political weight. Currently 
there are two federal laws that contain quite 
detailed provisions on the mentioned issues leav- 
ing few matters at the regional discretion. These 
are the mentioned Federal Law on the general 
principles and the Federal Law No. 67-FZ 
dd. 12 June 2002, “On the Basic Guarantees of 
the Russian Citizens’ Electoral Rights and the 
Right to Participate in Referenda.” 

In conformity with the federal laws, the con- 
stituent units of the Russian Federation enact their 
own laws and bylaws. Provisions regarding insti- 
tutional structure of the regional executives, their 
formation, and division of powers between them 
are usually dispersed between the constitution 
(in republics) or the statute (in other regions), 
ordinary laws, chief executive’s decrees, and reg- 
ulations of the region’s government or adminis- 
tration (Kryazhkov 2002). 

Regardless of this dispersion, the issues related 
to the regional executives had been gradually 
assimilated by the federal legislator during the 
last two decades, thus leaving less space for the 
regional regulation. 


Composition and Structure 


Up until the abovementioned Federal Law on the 
general principles had come into force, the con- 
stituent units of the Russian Federation enjoyed 
much freedom in designing their executive sys- 
tems, as well as in determining position of the 
executive bodies toward the other regional insti- 
tutions. Sometimes it led to dominance of the 
legislature over the executive (see » Constitu- 
tional Law and Public Administration, Russia), 
but, usually, to actual monopolization of the 
regional authority by the latter. 

Diversity of the regional political systems had 
not vanished, but it decreased dramatically. At 
present, this diversity refers only to the composi- 
tion of bodies within branches of government and, 
in some cases, to selection between few formation 
modes offered by the federal legislator (Leksin 
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2016). As far as the construction of the regional 
executive is concerned, the following patterns are 
typical at present. 

In most constituent units of the Russian Feder- 
ation, higher executive bodies are councils of 
ministers or of similar officials that take decisions 
collectively. Such councils generally include up to 
two or three dozen officials, generally political 
ones. As mentioned above, these bodies are usu- 
ally titled “governments,” by analogy with the 
federal one. In few constituent units of Russia, 
their higher executive bodies are called adminis- 
trations. Most of these function under personal 
leadership of the regional governor, head of the 
republic, etc. Unlike the governments, adminis- 
trations are usually staffed by hundreds of offi- 
cials, the latter being civil servants predominately. 
Regardless of the type of the higher executive 
body, it is being considered as a subordinate one 
to the chief executive of the region (head of the 
republic, governor, etc.). 

As the executive body titled “government” is 
just a collection of a few officials, dozens of 
specialized bodies headed by these officials 
(as well as by the ones not included in the gov- 
ernment) inevitably exist under the government. 
These bodies are styled at the region’s discretion 
(see above). In other constituent units of the Rus- 
sian Federation, the institutions that perform func- 
tions similar to the ones subordinate to the 
“governments” can either be styled as depart- 
ments of the “administrations” or exist as separate 
legal entities. However that may be, in practice, a 
deal of specialized executive bodies operate in 
every constituent entity of the Russian Federation. 

Besides, in every constituent entity of the Rus- 
sian Federation, nongoverning bodies exist within 
the system of the regional executive. These bodies 
provide support for the chief executive and the 
“government” and are called apparatuses, as a rule 
(there can be separate apparatuses or a single 
apparatus for both). 


Allocation of Functions 


According to the Federal Law on the general 
principles, the functions should be distributed 
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within the regional executive in the following 
way. The chief executive of the constituent unit 
of the Russian Federation represents the latter in 
relations with other governments, signs regional 
acts and agreements, issues acts sui juris, and 
signs and promulgates regional laws. This official 
(either personally or conjointly with the regional 
legislature) forms the higher executive body and 
takes a decision on its resignation. He or she also 
coordinates activities of the regional executive 
bodies and ensures interaction between the latter 
and the federal and local governments. 

The higher executive body in its turn is primar- 
ily responsible for: 


e Implementing measures aimed at realization, 
safeguarding, and protecting the rights and 
freedoms of man and citizen, at protecting 
property and public order, at countering terror- 
ism and extremism, and at crime control 

e Drafting the budget of the constituent unit of 
the Russian Federation, as well as the programs 
of regional economic development, ensuring 
budget performance and reporting on it to the 
regional legislature 

e Managing and disposing of the regional 
property 

e Forming subordinate executive bodies 


The latter (ministries, departments, boards, 
committees, etc.) perform regulatory, supervisory, 
and other administrative functions and provide 
services to the citizen and juridical entities within 
the fields of their specialization. 


Chief Executives: Status Development 


Initially, federal and regional electoral legislations 
are developed separately, and the federal parlia- 
ment did not infringe upon constituent entities’ 
rights to regulate regional governments’ forma- 
tion, as electoral law was not placed by the federal 
constitution directly under federal, regional, or 
joint jurisdiction. 

However, by December 1993, only a quarter of 
the 89 then-current constituent entities of the Rus- 
sian Federation elected their chief executives by 
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popular vote. Most of these 20-some constituent 
entities had a constitutional status of republics 
(these being the original constituent entities of 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic). 

The other Russian regions (krays, oblasts, cities 
of federal significance, autonomous oblast, and 
autonomous okrugs) gained political autonomy by 
signing the Federative Treaty on 31 March 1992 
and were called equal to the republics by the Con- 
stitution of 1993, but most of them had not adopted 
electoral laws until the mid-1990s. Therefore, most 
regions at the earliest stage of their existence as 
constituent entities of Russia were being headed by 
chief executives (governors) either appointed by 
the President of the Russian Federation or nomi- 
nated by the latter for appointment by the legisla- 
tures (soviets) of the respective regions. 

In December 1995 the status of the higher 
regional officials changed dramatically. The Fed- 
eral Law No. 192-FZ dd. 5 December 1995 “On 
the Procedure for the Formation of the Council of 
the Federation of the Federal Assembly of the 
Russian Federation” provided that the regional 
chief executives became ex officio the members 
of the Council of the Federation (the upper cham- 
ber of the federal parliament). Besides, the said 
Federal Law ordered to accomplish elections of 
the chief executives of constituent entities of the 
Russian Federation by December 1996. This new 
design was a result of an informal concord 
between President Yeltsin, who expected the ex 
officio senators to become more persuadable as 
compared with the popularly elected ones, and the 
State Duma (the lower chamber) of the Federal 
Assembly, which apprehended the risk of filling 
the upper chamber with presidential assignees and 
thus wished to put an end to appointment of gov- 
ernors by the federal president. 

By having achieved this new status, regional 
governors and presidents received not only legis- 
lative powers but also immense opportunities to 
influence federal policy. Under the provisions of 
the Art. 98 of the Constitution of the Russian 
Federation, they got parliamentary immunity 
through the term of their service as members of 
the federal parliament. 

The next stage in the development of the 
regional chief executives’ status had begun with 
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enactment of the abovementioned Federal Law on 
the general principles. This law turned out to be 
one of the most controversial ones in the modern 
Russian history. Having been provided by the 
articles 72 and 77 of the Constitution of the Rus- 
sian Federation and seeming to be quite inoffen- 
sive by its title, it eventually became a powerful 
weapon of recentralization. At the origin its pro- 
visions did not violate regional autonomy much. 
Nevertheless, its passage through the parliamen- 
tary procedures was doubtful, as it became the first 
noticeable attempt to set federal restrictions for 
the regional officials. Particularly, it disallowed 
chief executives of constituent entities of the Rus- 
sian Federation to stay in office for more than two 
consecutive terms and provided for their removal 
from office upon the vote of nonconfidence 
passed by the regional legislative. 

Ultimately, this disputable law received 
approval, and its latent force revealed itself before 
long. On 29 July 2000, the first amendment 
(No. 106-FZ) to this law was sanctioned, and 
within the next 16 years 140 amendments 
followed. The mentioned amendment dd. 29 July 
2000 was a significant victory of the centralists. It 
authorized the President of the Russian Federation 
to dismiss chief executives of constituent entities 
of the Russian Federation under certain circum- 
stances. As a prerequisite to the said dismissal, a 
presidential warning was determined. The Presi- 
dent of the Russian Federation could make such a 
warning on two occasions. The first occasion was 
a 2-month dereliction of the regional higher offi- 
cial to the court decision, establishing a conflict 
between federal law and a decree of the regional 
governor or president. The second occasion was a 
2-month dereliction of this official to the Decree 
of the President of the Russian Federation 
suspending a regional bylaw (the latter having 
been issued either by the higher official himself 
or by the cabinet or administration of the constit- 
uent entity of the Russian Federation). According 
to the Law, dismissal of the regional chief execu- 
tive became possible once the latter ignored the 
presidential warning for a month since it had been 
issued. 

On 5 August 2000, a new Federal Law “On the 
Procedure for the Formation of the Council of the 
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Federation of the Federal Assembly of the Rus- 
sian Federation” was enacted, that put an end to 
membership of the regional higher officials in the 
Council of the Federation and therefore to their 
immunity from prosecution. Despite the strong 
opposition of many senators, the bill was finally 
approved by the upper house. 

The Federal Law on the general principles 
continued being subjected to modifications as 
well. On 11 December 2004, the most disputable 
amendment to the latter was sanctioned. Enact- 
ment of this amendment was prompted by the 
terrorist attack on a school in the constituent 
Republic of North Ossetia-Alania. This occasion 
raises popular indignation and was regarded as a 
proof of inoperability, inertness, corruption, and 
lack of responsibility of the regional governments. 
Given the high level of public confidence in the 
federal president, putting the higher officials of 
the regions under federal control had been consid- 
ered as a due remedy. 

By provisions of the mentioned Federal Law, 
popular elections of the chief executives of con- 
stituent entities of the Russian Federation were 
replaced with an ambiguous procedure of “vesting 
of a citizen of the Russian Federation with the 
authority of a chief executive of a constituent 
entity of the Russian Federation,” This “vesting” 
was a hybrid of presidential appointment and par- 
liamentary election: the President of the Russian 
Federation nominated a candidate, and the 
regional legislature was to decide upon it. 

Participation of the federal official in regional 
governments formation caused a discussion in 
academic circles, but conformity of the new pro- 
visions with the Constitution of the Russian Fed- 
eration did not become a subject of inquiry at the 
Constitutional Court of the Russian Federation, 
although participation of a regional legislative 
body in formation of the executive of a constituent 
entity of the Russian Federation was litigated in 
the federal Constitutional Court in 2005 in view of 
possible violation of the constitutional principle of 
the separation of powers, with no success, however 
(for further information, see Leksin 2012). 

Besides, the mentioned amendment dd. 11 
December 2004 enhanced the power of the Pres- 
ident of the Russian Federation to dismiss 
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regional chief executives. The President of Rus- 
sia was entitled to remove governors and pres- 
idents of constituent entities of the Russian 
Federation from their offices in case they lost 
his confidence or executed their duties improp- 
erly. For such reasons to dismiss a regional 
governor or president, no warnings or court 
decisions were provided as prerequisites. 
Besides, the vote of nonconfidence passed by 
the regional legislative was turned into the 
ground for discretional removal of the regional 
chief executive from his or her office by the 
President of the Russian Federation. 

The actual political context allowed experts to 
assert that “vesting of a citizen of the Russian 
Federation with the authority of a chief executive 
of a constituent entity of the Russian Federation” 
came practically to appointment by the President 
of the Russian Federation. On this ground many 
scholars argued that the said Federal Law 
deprived the regions of the remains of their auton- 
omy, thus having reverted the Russian Federation 
to a unitary state (Avakyan 2007). 

Additionally, 5 years later, the President of the 
Russian Federation received a right to appoint an 
acting chief executive of a constituent entity of the 
Russian Federation at his own discretion, with no 
approval by the regional legislature. The amend- 
ment No. 319-FZ dd. 17 December 2009 to the 
said Federal Law regarded poor health or other 
circumstances temporarily impeding the regional 
chief executive to exercise his duties as due rea- 
sons for appointment of an acting regional leader. 
The Law substantiated this new instrument of 
federal intrusion into regional affairs by the pur- 
poses of protecting the rights and legitimate inter- 
ests of citizens of the Russian Federation. 
According to the amendment, the President of 
the Russian Federation was entitled to appoint 
the acting chief executive for the period while 
the cited circumstances persisted. 

The described legal framework existed with 
minor changes till 2012 when popular elections 
of the regional leaders were reestablished follow- 
ing the rise of the public complaints against the 
construction of the political system. 

The amending Federal Law No. 244-FZ 
dd. 2 May 2012 to the Federal Law on the general 
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principles stipulates that the chief executive of a 
constituent entity of the Russian Federation shall 
be elected by the citizens of the Russian Federa- 
tion residing in the given constituent entity. The 
elected chief executive shall serve a term specified 
in the regional constitution (in case the constituent 
entity enjoys a status of a republic) or in the 
regional statute (in other cases). This term cannot 
exceed 5 years (the same restriction had an effect 
upon presidential nominees), and no one can stay 
in office of the chief executive of a certain region 
for more than two consecutive terms. 

This office can be occupied by a citizen of the 
Russian Federation, who has neither a citizenship 
of a foreign state nor the right to permanently 
reside in a foreign state. A candidate must be at 
least 30 years old. Under the provisions of the 
Federal Law, candidates shall be nominated by 
political parties that are entitled to nominate either 
their members or nonparty persons. 

The Federal Law on the general principles does 
not provide for self-nomination for the chief exec- 
utive of a constituent entity of the Russian Feder- 
ation, but it allows the constituent entities of the 
Russian Federation to set such provisions in 
regional laws. However, self-nomination does 
not release a candidate from the partisan influ- 
ence. The nomination of a candidate either by a 
political party or by himself requires support by a 
certain number (to be established by a regional 
law) of municipal deputies and/or of higher offi- 
cials of municipalities within a region. 
A candidate has to enlist such support in at least 
three fourths of municipal districts and urban cir- 
cuits of the constituent entity he intends to head. 
Many of these municipal deputies and executives 
are party members, and this naturally means that a 
fairly independent nominee for the regional chief 
executive has fewer chances to gather the required 
support for his candidacy. 

All self-nominees have, apart from obtaining 
the support of municipal deputies and higher offi- 
cials of municipalities, to collect a certain number 
(to be established by a regional law) of voters’ 
signatures. Partisan nominees are exempted from 
this obligation. 

The President of the Russian Federation 
reserves the right to hold consultations with the 
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political parties nominating for the chief executive 
of a constituent entity of the Russian Federation 
(as well as with the self-nominated candidates). 
No punishment is provided by law for evasion 
from such consultations, but still they can be 
regarded as an instrument of federal influence on 
political context in the constituent entities of the 
Russian Federation. At the same time, it is quite 
doubtful that any party or a self-nominee would 
miss the opportunity to benefit from such a media 
event like a meeting with the federal president 
during their election campaign. 

Besides, the President of the Russian Federa- 
tion retains several more effective powers provid- 
ing for keeping chief executives of constituent 
units of the Russian Federation under control. 

Firstly, the federal president still has the right to 
dismiss regional leaders under the procedure set 
by the mentioned amendment dd. 29 July 2000 to 
the Federal Law on the general principles. 

Secondly, the said Federal Law still provides 
for removal of a regional leader from office due to 
his having lost the confidence of the President of 
the Russian Federation or due to improper execu- 
tion of his duties. The only difference is that now 
the Law specifies the grounds for loss of presiden- 
tial confidence. Until the amendment dd. 2 May 
2012 was enacted, these grounds were a matter of 
presidential discretion. The said amendment names 
only detection of the facts of corruption and failure 
to settle a conflict of interests as due grounds. 

Thirdly, the said amendment dd. 17 December 
2009 to the Federal Law on the general principles, 
allowing the President of the Russian Federation 
to appoint an acting chief executive of a constitu- 
ent entity of the Russian Federation, remains in 
force. 

Moreover, the amendment dd. 2 May 2012 
established four new legal instruments destined 
to compensate for the risk that popularly elected 
regional officials will contract out of the federal 
influence. 

First, the amendment provided for a new 
ground for removal of a regional leader from his 
office. The President of the Russian Federation is 
now entitled to dismiss a chief executive of the 
constituent entity of the Russian Federation in case 
of his monthly failure to fulfill the decision of the 
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Constitutional Court of the Russian Federation, 
regarding a decree issued by this regional leader. 

Second, in order to assume the office, the 
elected candidate shall take an oath of fealty not 
only to the constitution (statute) of the certain 
constituent entity of the Russian Federation but 
also to the Constitution of the Russian Federation. 

Third, the said amendment provided for a 
recall of the elected higher official of a constituent 
unit of the Russian Federation by the voters (the 
detailed procedure to be established by a regional 
law). Such recall shall be possible on the ground 
of breaching of the federal or regional legislation 
by the regional chief executive or his failure to 
fulfill his duties repeatedly without a sound reason 
(such breaching or failure to be established by the 
court). Voting for the recall of the chief executive 
of a constituent entity of the Russian Federation shall 
be called by the regional legislature. To recall the 
regional leader, a majority of registered electors 
should vote for it. Following the said recall, an acting 
chief executive of the region should be appointed by 
the President of the Russian Federation. 

Fourthly, according to the Law, no person 
removed from the office of the chief executive of 
any constituent entity of the Russian Federation 
by the President of the Russian Federation cannot 
be nominated for this office at regional elections 
in any constituent entity of the Russian Federation 
within 2 years after the removal. 

Since the described reform of 2012, dozens of 
amendments were made to the Federal Law on the 
general principles. Several of them are quite nota- 
ble. The Federal Law No. 30-FZ dd. 2 April 2013 
had suggested an alternative to the regional chief 
executive’s popular election. According to this 
scheme, it can be provided by the constitution 
(or the statute) of the constituent unit of the Rus- 
sian Federation that every political party 
represented in the regional legislature could sub- 
mit up to three nominees for this office to the 
President of the Russian Federation. The latter 
shall then select three candidates among the said 
nominees and introduce them to the regional leg- 
islature. The latter in its turn shall elect the 
regional chief executive by secret ballot. Up to 
date, six republics and one city of federal signifi- 
cance prefer this scheme. 
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By the Federal Law No. 6-FZ dd. 3 February 
2015, a similar but a more complex procedure had 
been provided for the indirect election of gover- 
nors of the autonomous okrugs being parts of 
oblasts (on the issue of the phenomenon of a 
constituent unit of the Russian Federation being 
part of the other constituent unit, see > Constitu- 
tional Federalism and Public Administration, 
Russia). The difference is that the regional depart- 
ments of political parties represented in the 
okrug’s legislature submit the nominees for this 
office to the respective oblast governor, who pre- 
liminarily selects at least five nominees to be 
submitted to the President of the Russian Federa- 
tion. All the three autonomous okrugs that are 
currently parts of the oblasts had decided to 
use this procedure. Thus at present in 75 regions, 
their chief executives are elected directly and, in 
ten, by the legislatures of the respective constit- 
uent units. 

The last important novation to the Federal Law 
on the general principles was introduced by the 
amending Federal Law No. 298-FZ dd. 3 July 
2016. This amendment had enhanced the control- 
ling functions of the general government over the 
regional governments and officials. 


Answerability and Accountability 


The regional executives are involved in a complex 
system of answerability. As mentioned above, the 
chief executive of every constituent entity of the 
Russian Federation is politically and legally 
responsible to the President of the Russian Feder- 
ation, to the regional legislature, and to the voters. 

Besides, as an administrator, every regional 
leader is since 2007 accountable to the federal 
government. Under the Federal Law on the gen- 
eral principles, he is obligated to submit reports 
on the regional advances to the President of the 
Russian Federation. The current list of indicators 
used to assess regional development had been 
approved by the Decree of the President of the 
Russian Federation No. 1199 dd. 21 August 2012, 
and the procedure of this assessment is set in the 
Decision of the Government of the Russian Fed- 
eration No. 1142 dd. 3 November 2012. 
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The higher executive body (the “government” 
or the “administration’’) of the region is in its turn 
answerable to the chief executive of the latter, 
while the members of this body that had been 
appointed with the consent of the regional legis- 
lature (or with parliamentary participation of 
other kind) can be removed from their offices 
upon the vote of nonconfidence passed by this 
legislature. 

The activities of the regional executives are 
being monitored by the various federal executive 
bodies according to their functional specialization 
and assessed by the Government of the Russian 
Federation. Moreover, since 2016, regional gov- 
ernments, including executive bodies, are subject 
to regular inspections conducted by the public 
prosecutors (which are federal officials) and by 
the supervisory executive bodies belonging to the 
federal level of government. 


Conclusion: Between Federal and Local 
Levels of Government 


The current state of executive bodies of constituent 
units of the Russian Federation is a product of 
multiple and multidirectional factors. The Consti- 
tution of the Russian Federation proclaims auton- 
omy of the regions in the issues regarding 
formation of their executives. However, the federal 
legislator proceeds from a quite broad interpreta- 
tion of its right to set the principles of organization 
of executive bodies of constituent entities of the 
Russian Federation. Being supported by the Con- 
stitutional Court of the Russian Federation (see 

Constitutional Law and Public Administration, 
Russia), the federation had established detailed 
rules for formation of regional executives, as well 
as for their composition and functions. 

Thus, being a detached order of government, 
the regional governments operate in close interre- 
lationship with the general government and with 
the municipal ones. Among the regional bodies 
the executives are the ones that are linked with the 
other levels of government most tightly. They are 
to a considerable extent dependent on the federal 
financing, while the regional chief executives are 
in their turn answerable to the President of the 
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Russian Federation and thus politically depen- 
dent on him. Besides, the regional executive is 
not the only set of executive bodies within the 
certain constituent unit of the Russian Federa- 
tion. Regional executives have to work side by 
side with numerous agencies of federal minis- 
tries and other executive bodies and as a rule 
are outnumbered by territorial departments of 
federal executive bodies. Moreover, in many 
regions, the staff of such departments exceeds 
the total number of civil servants of the certain 
constituent unit of the Russian Federation (see 

Constitutional Federalism and Public Admin- 
istration, Russia). 

Apart from the formal rules and adjudications, 
informal political and administrative practices 
develop, leading to increased involvement of the 
governments of constituent entities of the Russian 
Federation into the common nationwide system of 
decision-making and implementation and to great 
interdependence of the federal and regional exec- 
utives. As a result, today the latter perform an 
explicitly dual role, functioning both as executors 
of the regional laws and as the agents of the 
federal government, providing support for the 
federal policies concerning economical activity, 
sustainable development, financing, land manage- 
ment, disaster management, social maintenance, 
health care, education, cultural development, 
etc. Being such agents, the regional executives 
are accountable and, in many cases, turn to be 
actually subordinate to the federal ones. 

A similar scheme is reproduced in relations 
between the regional and local governments. 
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Regional and federal taxes; Regional manage- 
ment; Reserve fund; Subsidy 


Definition 


Regional finances determine the development of 
Russia. 


Introduction 


Condition and development of regional finances 1s 
the most important factor, defining the system of 
public administration in Russia at the regional 
level, its effectiveness. Practically all the manage- 
rial decisions, being made by the bodies of state 
power of the subject of the Russian Federation, 
demand financial provision. Full and timely 
financing of consumed powers of local authorities 
defines the level of socioeconomic development, 
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quality, and level of life of Russian citizens in this 
region. 


Regional Finance in Russia 


The compound sections of the system of regional 
finances are 


— The budget of the subject of the Russian Fed- 
eration (regional budget) 

— The credit and the national debt of the subject 
of the Russian Federation 

— The budget of the territorial state non-budget 
fund (the territorial fund of obligatory medical 
insurance) 

— Finances of unitary enterprises and state insti- 
tutes of the subject of the Russian Federation 
(official, autonomous, and budget institutes) 


The volume of regional finances in Russia 
constitutes about 12% of the gross domestic prod- 
uct of Russia (approximately 160 billion Ameri- 
can dollars at the end of 2015), and share in the 
consolidated budget of the Russian Federation is 
about 36%. 

Regional finances are built on the basis of the 
principles of the budget system, established in 
Article 28 of the budget code of the Russian 
Federation, namely: 


— Unity of the budget system of the Russian 
Federation 

— Delimitation of the income, expenses, and 
sources of financing of the budget deficit 
among the budgets of the budget system of 
the Russian Federation 

— Independence of budgets 

— Equality of the budget rights of the subjects 
of the Russian Federation and municipal 
formations 

— Fullness of reflection of the income, expenses, 
and sources of financing of the budget deficit 

— Balance of the budget 

— Effectiveness and efficiency of budgetary 
funds usage 

— Common (total) defrayment of expenses of 
budgets 
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— Transparency (openness) 

— Reliability of the budget 

— Addressness and target character of budgetary 
funds 

— Jurisdiction of budget expenses 

— Unity of treasurer’s office 


Governmental authorities of the subject of the 
Russian Federation provide the balance of the 
regional budget and fulfilling the requirements, 
established by the federal laws and the Russian 
President and Russian Government’s regulatory 
legal acts, of regulating budget legal relationships, 
implementation of the budget process, dimensions 
of the budgets deficit, the size and structure of the 
national debt of the subject of the Russian Feder- 
ation, budget implementation, and execution of 
the debt instruments of the subject of the Russian 
Federation. 

Budget formation, approval, implementation 
of the subject of the Russian Federation and con- 
trolling its execution are realized by governmental 
authorities of the subject of the Russian Federa- 
tion independently carrying out all the require- 
ments, established by the budget code of the 
Russian Federation and federal law dated 6 Octo- 
ber 1999 No 184-FL “About the general principals 
of organizing legislative (representative) and 
executive bodies of state power of the subjects 
of the Russian Federation” and also adopted, 
according to them, regional laws. 

The regional draft budget, the law about the 
regional budget, the annual report about implemen- 
tation of the regional budget, and also information 
about the number of the state civil servants of the 
subject of the Russian Federation and the employees 
of the governmental institutes of the subject of the 
Russian Federation with referring to actual costs for 
their keeping are to be officially published. 

Public hearings are conducted according to the 
regional draft budget and the draft of annual report 
about implementation of the regional budget. 

Expenses of the regional budget are carried out 
in the forms, stipulated by the budget code of the 
Russian Federation. The bodies of the state power 
of the subject of the Russian Federation keep the 
registries of expense commitments of the region 
in accordance with the requirements of the budget 
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code of the Russian Federation and, in order, 
established by the legal regional acts. 

Governmental authorities of the subject of the 
Russian Federation define the amount and condi- 
tions of salary of their employees, the employees 
of state institutes of the subject of the Russian Fed- 
eration, and they also determine the regional finan- 
cial standards and other norms of the regional budget 
expenses for financial ensuring of their fixed powers. 

Besides, the subject of the Russian Federation 
defines independently the conditions and the order 
of provision with interbudget transfers from the 
budget of the subject of the Russian Federation to 
the local budgets. 

Since 2014 regional budgets in Russia have been 
made and approved for a period of 3 years. The 
regional budget has the form of the regional law. 

The draft regional budget must be based on the 
budget projection. This is a document, which con- 
tains the prediction of the main budget character- 
istics, activities of the financial provision of the 
regional state programs, and the main approaches 
to the formation of the budget politics for a long- 
term period. 

The budget projection of the region for a long- 
term period is worked out every 6 years for 
12 years or more on the basis of the forecast of 
the socioeconomic development of the region for 
a corresponding period. 

The financial body of the subject of the Rus- 
sian Federation carries out the draft regional 
budgeting. 

Consideration and approving of the draft 
regional budget are exercised by the legislative 
(representative) body of the public administration 
of the subject of the Russian Federation. Admin- 
istration of the regional budget is implemented by 
the financial body of the subject of the Russian 
Federation together with the Federal Board of 
Treasury. As a total amount of the financial year, 
the report about the administration of the regional 
budget is made, considered, and approved in the 
form of the regional law. 

Partial independence of the subjects of the 
Russian Federation supposes the opportunity to 
pursue their own regional financial policy with a 
glance of peculiarities of socioeconomic develop- 
ment of the concrete territory. 
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Regional financial policy includes the follow- 
ing areas: 


1. The budget policy of the region 

2. The policy of managing of the regional budget 
deficit and debt 

3. The investment policy of the region 

4. The policy of the financial control of the region 

5. The policy of interbudget relations of the 
region 

6. The policy of state purchases and contracts of 
the region 

7. The regional taxation policy 


Being carried out Russian reforms in the 
sphere of public administration establish new 
requirements for the governmental authorities of 
the subject of the Russian Federation. 

Financing of the socioeconomic development 
of the subject of the Russian Federation must 
regularly go in the following main directions: 


1. Timely and full execution of the current liabil- 
ities to nonprofit organizations and institutes 
with the aim of ensuring their activity 

2. Maintenance of budget supporting of the enter- 
prises in different branches of economics with 
the purpose of stimulation of the regional eco- 
nomic growth 

3. Meeting social regional commitments in order 
to support the appropriate level of life in the 
subject of the Russian Federation 


Execution of the Russian President’s Decree 
dated 7 May 2012 Ne 597 “About the measures 
of realizing the state social policy” concerning the 
raising of employees’ wages from the budget 
sphere (teachers, doctors, social workers) has a 
great importance in the modern regional budget 
policy. 

Revenue of the regional budgets is determined 
by the budget code of the Russian Federation (RF). 

Regions collect the revenue in corpore from 
the following regional taxes: 


1. Organization property levy 
2. Gambling business tax 
3. Transport tax 
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As for regional taxes, regions have certain 
rights of tax administration and can establish the 
tax rate, give additional tax benefits, and set the 
terms of payment. 

Apart from the regional taxes, the federal taxes 
are included completely or partially into the 
regional budgets: 


1. The profit tax of the organizations 
2. The individual’s income tax 
3. The spirit excise tax and products containing 
spirit excise tax 
4. The car petrol excise tax, diesel fuel excise tax, 
and motor fuel excise tax 
. The alcohol excise tax 
. The beer excise tax 
. The state due 
. The tax collection after the usage of the objects 
of water recourses and animal world 
9. The tax according to the simplified system of 
taxation 


CONN NN 


Concerning the federal taxes, the rights of tax 
administration for the regions are restricted. 

Nontax budget revenue of the subjects of the 
Russian Federation contains: 


— Revenue from the usage and selling of the 
belongings, being in the state property of the 
subjects of the Russian Federation 

— Revenue from paid services, being facilitated 
by the regional state institutes 

— Part of the revenue of the regional state 
enterprises 


A considerable share in the overall revenue of 
the regional budgets is occupied by the financial 
help from the federal budget: dotations, subsidies, 
and subventions. 

Dotations are intended for equalization of the 
budget guarantee and general balance of the 
regional budgets. Subsidies are given with the aim 
of joint financing of the particularly important pow- 
ers of the regional authorities. Subventions are sent 
to the financing of delegated federal responsibilities 
in order to implement them on the regional level. 

Expenses of the regional budgets provide the 
financing of the powers of authority of the 
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subjects of the Russian Federation and costs, 
connected with the running of the regional state 
property. Expenses are formed on the basis of the 
list of expenditure commitments. 

The foundation of forming the expenditure of the 
regional budgets is presented in Article 26.3 of the 
federal law dated from 6 October 1999 Ne 184-FL 
“About the general principles of organizing the leg- 
islative (representative) executive bodies of state 
power of the subjects of the Russian Federation.” 

Nowadays the bodies of the state power of the 
subject of the Russian Federation are responsible 
for quite extensive circle of the questions, 
connected with the ensuring the conditions of 
the citizens’ life, support of economic develop- 
ment, realization of the social, and infrastructure 
projects on the territory of the region of the public 
administration. The amount of their own powers 
of the subjects of the RF has grown from 55 in 
2005 to 105 in 2015. The amount of “delegated 
federal” responsibilities also has increased from 
11 in 2005 to 117 in 2015. 

The main finance-cost for the Russian regions are: 


— Financing of getting publicly available and 
free-of-charge publicly preschool, general ele- 
mentary, general basic, and general secondary 
education on the regional territory 

— Financing the salary of the workers of the 
budget sphere on the level of the average salary 
in economics in this region 

— Building and repairing the roads of regional 
importance (regional road fund) 

— Building and repairing the objects of the social 
infrastructure (schools, kindergartens, hospi- 
tals, social institutes) 

— Social support and social servicing of the 
elderly citizens and disabled people, citizens 
in the difficult life situation, orphan children, 
large families, and low-income citizens 

— Supplying the local budgets with the financial 
help 


The expenses of the regional budgets can also 
be referred to as: 


— Keeping the regional theaters, museums, and 
libraries 
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— Environmental protection 

— Support to farming and small and middle 
business 

— Construction, agrarian, housing, veterinarian, 
water, and ecological inspectorate 

— Supervising heating, gas, and water supply in 
the region 

— Provision of population employment 

— Prevention from emergency situations 

— And others 


Special non-budget territorial fund of the oblig- 
atory medical insurance finances renders medical 
assistance to the citizens in accordance with the 
regional program of obligatory medical insurance. 

Expenses of the regional budgets in the sphere 
of health care provide rendering high-technology 
medical help, specialized emergency, and pallia- 
tive medical help, carrying out the medical exam- 
inations and medical surveys. 

Since 2013 in Russia, the program-target 
approach in the system of the public administra- 
tion and local self-government has been intro- 
duced. Russian regions are moving to the 
so-called program budget, when the great share 
of expenses is formed within the framework of 
realization of the regional state programs. 

The effectiveness of the regional budget 
expenses is estimated as implementing some 
given program characteristics. 

Russian regions have an opportunity to use the 
budget deficit and attract borrowed funds for its 
financing. The maximum extent of the budget 
deficit of the regional budget composes 15% 
from the sum of the tax and nontax revenue of 
the regional budget. 

The sources of financing of the budget deficit 
are: 


— The budget credit of the federal budget. 

— The credits of the commercial banks. 

— The issue of the regional state bonds. 

— The sale of shares belonged to the regional 
authorities as the shareholders. 


Balancing of the regional budget is exercised at 
the stage of the budget planning in the following 
directions: 
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— Defining the budget deficit dimension and the 
sources of its financing 

— Reallocation of the expenses by means of 
restricting the ones and increasing the others 
in accordance with the priorities of the regional 
budget policy 

— Finding out some additional financial reserves 
of the region 

— Attracting additional financial assistance of the 
federal budget 

— Finding out the means of saving and rational 
usage of the budgetary funds 


National debt of the subject of the Russian 
Federation — the whole set of all the debt instru- 
ments of the region. Its maximum size is 
established to a degree of 100% sum of the tax 
and nontax revenue of the regional budget. 

If the national debt of the region overdraws the 
level of 50%, then this situation is estimated as a 
risky level and is liable to additional attention on 
the part of the bodies of the executive power of the 
subjects of the Russian Federation and Board of 
Treasury of Russia. 

Debt instruments of the subjects of the Russian 
Federation may be short term (less than 1 year), 
medium term (from 1 to 5 years), and long term 
(from 5 to 30 years included). 

Attracting the borrowed funds is carried out 
according to the program of national loans of the 
subject of the RF, which is a supplement to the 
regional budget. 

The volume of expenditures for maintenance 
of the national debt of the subject of the Russian 
Federation must not exceed 15% of the volume of 
budget expenditures for execution of the region’s 
powers. 

Formation of the special reserve fund of the 
Russian Federation can be stipulated by the 
regional law. This reserve fund is intended for 
the conservation of expenses of the regional bud- 
get under drop in the budget revenue because of 
deterioration of the economic situation in the 
region. 

Regional authorities exert great influence on 
the organizing and carrying out the local self- 
government in the region. Municipal policy is 
determined by joint decisions of the regional and 
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municipal administrative bodies. That is why 
regional authorities use the consolidated budget 
of the subject of the RF, connecting the regional 
budget and the budgets of the municipal forma- 
tions, as a managerial tool. 

Many activities for estimating the effectiveness 
of work of the executive bodies of the subjects of 
the Russian Federation are calculated on the basis 
of the consolidated budget data of the subject of 
the Russian Federation. 

The main unsettled questions of development 
of the regional finances in Russia are in the sphere 
of interbudget relationships. The problem of hor- 
izontal and vertical misbalances is very sharp in 
the budget system of Russia. Objective reasons of 
differentiation of Russian regions are revealed 
historically in the conditions of allocating of the 
taxable basis and also in political, economic- 
geographical, and nature-climatic factors. 

According to the criterion of having regional 
budget dotations for the level equalization of the 
budget provision, the regions are divided into two 
groups: 


— Donors — regions, which have the budget pro- 
vision higher than the mean value that is why 
they do not get dotations 

— Recipients — regions, which possess the budget 
provision lower than the mean value that is 
why they are given dotations 


The aim of the dotation distribution among the 
regions is the realization of the conditions of the 
citizens’ getting social and medical assistance, 
education, and other public and municipal ser- 
vices independently of the place of living, and 
these conditions are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the Russian Federation. 

In spite of significant positive changes of the 
finance-budget legislation, financial indepen- 
dence of the subjects of the RF stays relative so 
far. A greater part of Russian regions are related to 
the subsidized ones; in 2016 there are 71 from 
85 regions. 

The least provided regions are Republic of 
Tuva, Ingush Republic, Republic of Altay, 
Chechen Republic, Republic of Dagestan, 
Kamchatskiy Kray, Republic of the Crimea, 
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Karachayevo-Cherkesskaya Republic, Chukchi 
Autonomous Okrug, and Republic of Kalmykia. 
The most provided regions are Moscow, 
Tyumenskaya Oblast’, Yamal-Nenets Autono- 
mous Okrug, Saint Petersburg, Khanty-Mansi 
Autonomous Okrug, Sakhalinskaya Oblast’, 
Leningradskaya Oblast’, Moskovskaya Oblast’, 
Tatarstan Republic, and Samarskaya Oblast’. 

Financial support to the subjects of the Russian 
Federation is also maintained in the way of subsi- 
dies for the development of prior lines of the 
public policy, for example, agriculture, education, 
health care, mass sport, and infrastructure. Subsi- 
dies allow meeting the nationwide challenges on 
the regional level and are given to those subjects 
of the Russian Federation, which are ready to 
invest their budget funds in the development of 
their own economic potential. 

Federal government realizes the state program 
of the Russian Federation “Development of the 
federative relations and creation conditions for 
effective and responsible financial regional and 
municipal management.” The aim of this program 
is assistance to the steady regional budget imple- 
mentation and improvement of quality of the 
financial regional management. The program 
must solve the following problems: 


— The growth of financial independence 

— Stimulation of regions to development of their 
own budget base 

— A cut in budget deficit and national debt of the 
regional budgets 

— Strengthening of the financial discipline and 
responsibility for effectiveness of budget 
expenditure of the regional budgets 

— Ensuring transparency and openness of the 
regional budgets 

— Conduct of rating of the regions according to 
the quality level of managing the regional 
finances 


In order to increase the openness, regions must 
prepare and allocate “the budget for citizens” for 
the general access in the Internet. This is a budget 
in a simple and clear form for usual citizens, 
which assist in raising the trust to the regional 
power. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is necessary to mention that 
regional finances in Russia define the quality and 
level of citizens’ life, as the largest part of social 
commitment of the state relate to expense powers 
of the regions, which are implemented by them 
independently for account of regional budgetary 
funds. In connection with it, federal bodies of state 
power are highly interested in the effectiveness of 
regional management in the finance-budget 
sphere. Such interest is explained by the direct 
relation of efficiency of all the system of public 
administration from conditions created by the 
regional authorities. It is the regional development 
that defines the development of Russia as a whole. 
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Definition 
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the region, in order to streamline and reproduce, 
based on their power force. 


Introduction 


Region is a defined area with distinct qualifying 
features to differ from other areas, comprising inte- 
grated and interrelated natural and social compo- 
nents. The Russian Federation (RF) interprets a 
concept of a region in a narrower, more “legalistic” 
fashion, as referenced in the Key Provisions of the 
Regional Policies in the Russian Federation 
in 1996, where it is treated as “...a part of the 
Russian Federation territory with common natural, 
socioeconomic, ethnic, cultural and other condi- 
tions.” The concept was simplified in 2016: “a 
region is a part of the Russian Federation territory 
within the boundaries of a Russian Federation con- 
stituent’ (On Approval of Public Policy of Regional 
Development in the Russian Federation until 2025, 
approved by the RF President’s Decree #13 of 
January 16, 2017.). The region may coincide with 
the boundaries of a Russian Federation constituent 
or unite several constituents. When a region is a 
subject of law, it is understood solely as a Russian 
Federation constituent (Key Provisions of the 
Regional Policy in the Russian Federation, 
approved by the RF President’s Decree #803 of 
June 3, 1996). 

Every region has an area and a geographic 
position. The scale and geography make every 
region unique. This uniqueness is a function of 
physical geography and natural conditions, loca- 
tion of the region, its economy, social and political 
status, the pattern of its development, population, 
and many other factors. 


Zoning of the Territory of Russia 

There are eight federal okrugs (clusters of regions) 
in Russia that may be considered macroregions. 
The key regions in the Russian map are the 
Russian Federation constituents, 85 of those as 
of 2014. 

Microregion 1s a part of a region. It is normally 
an area (subregional administrative unit) within a 
Russian Federation constituent. For example, 
Rostov Oblast (a Russian Federation constituent 
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territory) includes six subregions (economic dis- 
tricts) within the Oblast: Northern, Western 
(Donbass), South-Western (Azov area), Southern, 
Eastern, and South-Eastern. 

Specific types of regions are referred to as 
districts (raions). The regional economy and eco- 
nomic geography operate with such concepts as 
economic districts, administrative districts, and 
intra-urban districts. 

Comprehensive regional socioeconomic anal- 
ysis forms the basis for regional development 
governance. The “regional governance” may be 
viewed as a combination of theory and practice of 
managing the socioeconomic processes in the 
region. The regional academia develops methods 
and mechanisms for the most effective and effi- 
cient achievement of goals and objectives in the 
regional development. 

The main policy goal of the regional gover- 
nance is the improvement of well-being of the 
people as part of sustainable development. The 
science behind the Russian regional governance is 
still at the shaping stage caused by the historic 
transition from the planned market economy at the 
end of the twentieth century. 

The regional governance pursues the following 
objectives in the market economy: 


— Toreview, forecast, and program a comprehen- 
sive regional development 

— To develop conditions for strengthening the 
economic framework of the region 

— To develop and implement the investment, 
research, and technological policy in the region 

— To develop market infrastructure 

— To support environmental safety 


The regional governance formally deals directly 
with enterprises and entities owned by the federal 
constituents primarily. The regional governance 
makes a direct impact on these entities and an 
indirect impact on other entities in its territory. 

Planning has been used for practical purposes 
since 1920s, and that time predetermined its 
sector-based approach rather than territorial 
approach, making it different from the Western 
countries’ experiences. Focus on regional plan- 
ning is a response to an obvious inefficiency of a 
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sector-based planning approach to the national 
development governance. 

Traditional administrative definition results in 
the recognition of some diversity: there are regions 
with cities playing a key role. Examples in the 
Russian Federation include Moscow, a city region, 
a stand-alone constituent of the Russian Federa- 
tion. Such regions are atypical. Ultimately, Mos- 
cow is the only region out of 85 whose share of 
credit institutions and foreign investments exceeds 
50%. Therefore, a good balance and equity pro- 
motion fiscal policy shall take into account in this 
diversity, and it is not a trivial task. Moreover, 
such a city would often dominate in all other 
sectors. The share of Moscow as a region in the 
gross regional product (GRP) and population of 
the country is almost 25% and 8%, respectively. 
This makes this region very inconvenient for the 
analysis. Dynamic comparison of different 
regions requires a functional understanding of 
the reasons and trends in the regional growth. 

Authorities’ performance are judged upon by 
the following indicators: regional income levels, 
population numbers, life expectancy, mortality 
rate, prevention of social orphanage, and unem- 
ployment rate. One of the very important criteria 
is the public opinion, the level of user satisfaction 
with the local officials’ activities (Ministry of 
Regional Development of the Russian Federation. 
Department for Development, Comprehensive 
Assessment of the Activities of the Constituents 
of the Russian Federation and the Local Authori- 
ties. On Evaluation of Performance of the Execu- 
tive Authorities of Constituents of the Russian 
Federation Based on the Outcomes of 2012. M., 
December 2013). 

Decree #1199 of the President of the Russian 
Federation of August 21, 2012 On Evaluation of 
Efficiency of Activities of the Executive Authori- 
ties of the RF Constituents and Resolution #1142 
of the Government of the Russian Federation of 
November 3, 2012 (as revised by Resolution #957 
of the RF Government of October 25, 2013) 
established a methodology for assessment of per- 
formance indicators for the activities pursued by 
the executive authorities and the rankings of the 
Russian Federation constituents based on the 
indicator data. 
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Rankings are based on the following indicators 
(Ministry of Regional Development of the 
Russian Federation. Department for Develop- 
ment, Comprehensive Assessment of the Activi- 
ties of the Constituents of the Russian Federation 
and the Local Authorities. On Evaluation of Per- 
formance of the Executive Authorities of Constit- 
uents of the Russian Federation Based on the 
Outcomes of 2012. M., December 2013): 


— Investments in the fixed assets (excluding 
budget allocations) 

— Level of tax and nontax revenues of the con- 
solidated budget of a constituent of the Russian 
Federation 

— Small businesses’ products (services) turnover 

— Actual household disposable income 

— Area of new housing to the total area of all 
housing stock 

— Average annual unemployment rate 

— Expected life expectancy at birth 

— Graduates of public (municipal) general edu- 
cation institutions who failed at the Unified 
State Examinations to the total number of 
graduates 

— Mortality rate (excluding mortality caused by 
external factors) 

— Share of children deprived of parental care 
including those transferred under the care of 
unrelated people (foster care, adoption, cus- 
tody (guardianship), family care homes, and 
foster families), and placed in the public 
(municipal) institutions of all types 

— Public evaluation of performance of the exec- 
utive authorities of constituents of the Russian 
Federation 


Table 1 below shows the resulting rankings 
based on performance of executive authorities of 
some constituents of the Russian Federation. 

The assessment of regional governance quality 
for 3 years resulted in the identification of 20 lead 
regions in 2016: Voronezh Oblast, Chechen 
Republic, Republic of Tatarstan, Lipetsk Oblast, 
Saint Petersburg, Sakhalin Oblast, Tyumen 
Oblast, Tambov Oblast, Nenets Autonomous Dis- 
trict, Moscow Oblast, Republic of Ingushetia, 
Republic of Mordovia, Chukotka Autonomous 
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Regional Governance, Table 1 Performance evaluation rankings of the executive authorities of ten leading constit- 


uents of the Russian Federation 


Ranking Region 

1 Republic of Tatarstan 

2 Belgorod Oblast 

3 Voronezh Oblast 

4 Krasnodar Krai 

5 Kaluga Oblast 

6 Tyumen Oblast 

7 Chechen Republic 

8 Yamalo-Nenets Autonomous Okrug 
9 Kursk Oblast 

10 Nenets Autonomous Okrug 


Ratings Grant allocated in 2013 (,000 Rub)? 
64,408 325 925,3 
62,864 318 112,1 
60,872 308 032,0 
53,908 272 791,9 
52,184 264 067,9 
52,036 263 318,9 
52,000 263 136,8 
51,536 260 788,8 
51,264 259 412,4 
51,096 258 562,2 


Source: Ministry of Regional Development of the Russian Federation. Department for Development, Comprehensive 
Assessment of the Activities of the Constituents of the Russian Federation and the Local Authorities. On Evaluation of 
Performance of the Executive Authorities of Constituents of the Russian Federation Based on the Outcomes of 2012. M., 


December 2013 


“The RF public program Regional Policy and Federative Relations. Approved by Instruction #435-r of the RF Govern- 
ment on March 26, 2013, it provides for consolidation of grants and donations to promote the tax capacity building 
(targeted support for well-balanced regional budgets). The program was funded with the allocation of 5,278,300 million 
Roubles. In 2013, the grant amounts vary from 240 to 330 million Roubles 


District, Tula Oblast, Kursk Oblast, Republic 
of Sakha (Yakutia), Rostov Oblast, Yamalo- 
Nenets Autonomous District, Khanty-Mansi 
Yamalo-Nenets Autonomous District-Yugra, and 
Belgorod Oblast. 

Governors’ performance rankings (Governors 
performance ratings for 2014.) are developed 
on the basis of the data from the Public Opinion 
Fund, Federal Service of Public Statistics of 
the Russian Federation, National Monitoring 
Service, and social status indicators of the 
Russian regions and assessment of the federal 
and regional experts. Top officials from Yamalo- 
Nenets Autonomous District, Kaluga Oblast, 
Republic of Tatarstan, Belgorod Oblast, City of 
Moscow, Kemerovo Oblast, and others got into 
the first category of officials “with a very high 
ranking” (above 75 score), according to the third 
release of rankings (2014 version). 

This rating methodology incorporates five mod- 
ules. The first (core) module is based on the results 
of the Public Opinion Fund, Georating, and evalu- 
ation of the head of the relevant constituent of the 
Russian Federation, taking into account a regional 
situation in the RF constituents. 

The second module is about the household 
cash revenues and expenditures ratio in the region 
under review. 


The third module is about the position of a 
relevant region in the rating of social status of 
the Russian regions. 

The fourth module concerns assessment of the 
constituent’s economy by its population. 

The fifth module is the ratio of positive and 
negative information about activities of the 
regional head in the media. 

The National Research University Higher 
School of Economics issued the second release 
of Innovative Development Rankings of the RF 
constituents in 2014 (the first release of rankings 
was published in 2012). 

The rankings take into account an extensive list 
of indicators (36 in total) broken down into four 
thematic blocks (with 13 subblocks): 


— Socioeconomic environment of innovative 
activities 

— Research and technical capacity 

— Innovative activities 

— Quality of innovation promotion policy 


The resulting rankings of the Russian Regional 
Innovative Index (RRII) include four groups of 
regions (Rankings of the Russian Federation con- 
stituents by the Regional Innovative Index 
values.) (see Table 2). 
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Regional Governance, Table 2 Rankings of the 
Russian Federation constituents by the Regional Innova- 
tive Index values 


RRII RRII RRII 
Region group ranking value 
Moscow City I 1 | 0,5850 
Republic of I 2 | 0,5606 
Tatarstan 
Saint Petersburg I 3 | 0,5382 
City 
Nizhny Novgorod I 4 | 0,5006 
Oblast 
Kaluga Oblast I 5 | 0,4934 
Chuvash Republic I 0,4926 
Sverdlovskaya I 7 | 0,47547 
Oblast 
Tomsk Oblast I 8 | 0,47545 
Moscow Oblast I 9 | 0,4751 
Ulyanovsk Oblast I 10 | 0,4661 
Perm Krai I 11 | 0,4594 
Novosibirsk I 12 | 0,4584 
Oblast 


Concept Policy on Social and Economic 
Development of the Regions of the Russian Fed- 
eration (Ministry of Regional Development of the 
Russian Federation, January 22, 2007 (typology 
developed on the basis of Conceptual Strategy of 
the Socioeconomic Development of the Regions 
of the Russian Federation) — http://www. 
minregion.ru.) proposed a new typology of the 
RF regions aimed at governance strengthening 
(2007). The typology took into account various 
degrees of regional involvement in the globaliza- 
tion, urbanization, and neo-industrialization pro- 
cesses. In view of long-term prospects, the RF 
Ministry of Economic Development has focused 
on specific features of every regional type, as 
identified through a comprehensive review of 
social and economic indicators and experts’ 
assessments. The types vary from regions — loco- 
motives of growth (global cities and cities of 
federal importance) to backbone regions (whose 
economy is driven by natural resources and old 
manufacturing facilities) to depressed regions 
(background and crisis-hit) (N. Yermakova and 
A. Kaloeva. Typologies of Regions for the Pur- 
poses of Regional Policy: Training manual. — 
SPb.: SPbGUEF Publishers, 2011). 
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There are many papers discussing definition 
and research of “depressed regions” and related 
typologies (M. Lyashevskaya, L. Smirnyagin, and 
G. Bylov; L. Ivanchenko, S. Khursevich et al.); 
some researchers emphasize ambiguity and 
ambivalence of the term itself (S. Khursevich). 

The budget structure is always in line with the 
public governance system, resulting in a three- 
tiered budget. 

Every budget tier is independent, meaning that it 
has its own revenues and spending mandates with- 
out any responsibility for the budgets of other tiers. 

Consolidated budgets are an analytical tool to 
be developed for the analytical purposes only. 

The formulation of budgets is in line with the 
legislation approved by the RF constituents for the 
next year or two of their planning process. 

The main goal of budgeting is the establishment 
of the environment for balanced development of the 
fiscal system as a whole. Budgeting seeks to pro- 
mote dynamic development of the society and econ- 
omy and to meet the social commitments of the 
government before the citizens. This statement is 
true of any budget level, not just the federal one. 

Both the RF constituent’s budget (or regional 
budget) and a budget of a territorial state extra- 
budgetary fund are expected to meet the spending 
commitments of the RF constituent. The region’s 
budget and a combination of municipal budgets 
within the region form a consolidated budget of 
the RF constituent. 

Budgets of municipalities within a region are 
not included in the regional budget. 

Consolidated budgets are used for statistics 
and for the analysis of the regional budget system. 
Regional budgets are expected to meet the spend- 
ing obligations of two types: 


— Resources allocated for meeting the spending 
mandates of the RF constituents emerging 
from authorities of the regional bodies within 
the competencies of the RF constituents under 
Article 73 of the RF constitution in the imple- 
mentation of the tasks owned by the RF 
constituents; 

— Authorities associated with the tasks jointly 
owned by the federal and regional powers to 
meet the commitments of the RF constituents 
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funded through the subventions from the fed- 
eral budget. 


In accordance with Article 72 of the RF con- 
stitution, they include: 


1. Ensure the compliance of constitutions, laws, 
articles of association, and other regulations 
of RF constituents (krais, oblasts, cities of 
federal significance, autonomous regions) 
with the RF constitution and federal laws. 

2. Protect the rights and freedoms of an individ- 
ual and citizen; protect the rights of ethnic 
minorities; ensure compliance with law, pub- 
lic order, and public security; and implement 
the border zones regime. 

3. Issues related to ownership and the use and 
management of land, subsoil, water, and other 
natural resources. 

4. Delineation of state property rights. 

5. The use of natural resources, environmental 
protection, and safety; specially protected 
natural areas; and protection of historic and 
cultural legacy. 

6. General issues of education, research, culture, 
fitness, and sports. 

7. Coordination of health issues; protection of 
family, motherhood, fatherhood, and child- 
hood; and social protection, including social 
welfare. 

8. Implementation of measures to control acci- 
dents, natural disasters, epidemics, and elim- 
ination of their consequences. 

9. Establishment of general taxation principles 
in the Russian Federation. 

10. Administrative, procedural, labor, family, 
housing, land, water, forestry, subsoil, and 
environmental legislation. 

11. Judicial, law enforcement, lawyer, and notary 
staff. 

12. Protection of native habitats and traditional 
way of life of small ethnic communities. 

13. Establishment of general organizational princi- 
ples for state authorities and local governments. 

14. Coordination of international and external 
trade relations of the RF constituents and 
implementation of international agreements 
of the Russian Federation. 
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The Article provisions apply equally to the 
republics, krais, oblasts, cities of federal importance, 
autonomous oblast, and autonomous districts. 

The Constitution defines a framework of obli- 
gations with further details specified in Federal 
Law #184 On General Principles of Organization 
of Legislative (Representative) and Executive 
Bodies of State Power of the Constituents of the 
Russian Federation. 


Regional Sources of Revenues and 
Expenditures 

Budget revenues are money transferred to the 
budget except for the money to finance budget 
deficit. 

Regional budgets’ own revenues, as well as 
those of budgets at other levels are divided into 
tax, nontax, and gratuitous transfers (Article 47 of 
the Budget Code). Figure 1 below provides a more 
detailed structure of the regional budgets’ revenues. 

Tax revenues include two groups of taxes: 
regional taxes and federal ones. 

Regional taxes are as follows: 


1. Corporate property tax 
2. Tax on gambling business 
3. Vehicle owners’ tax 


Federal taxes and fees, including the ones paid 
under special tax regimes: 


1. Tax on profit of organizations at the rate set 
forth for crediting the above tax to the budget 
of a constituent of the Russian Federation 

2. Tax on profit of organizations under the pro- 
duction of sharing agreements signed before 
the effectiveness of the Federal Law On Pro- 
duction Sharing Agreements, when they do 
not foresee special tax rates for crediting the 
above tax to the federal budget and the budget 
of a constituent of the Russian Federation 

3. Personal income tax 

4. Personal income tax to be paid by foreign 
citizens as a fixed advance payment when 
they work in the territory of the Russian Fed- 
eration on a patent (prepaid license) basis 

5. Excise on ethyl alcohol produced from edible 
raw material 
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Budget revenues 





Part of 
Revenues income 


Penalties 
i from from the 
federal regional and other 
property state 
payments 


use unitary 


enterprises 





Grants 
(donations) 


gratuitous 
transfers inter- 
from subsidies |} subventions budget 
budgets of transfers 
other levels 


gratuitous 
transfers 





Regional Governance, Fig. 1 Types of revenues of the regional budgets 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


LS: 
16. 


17. 


18. 


. Excise on alcohol-containing products 
. Excise on gasoline 
. Excise on various alcohol-based products at 


the rates associated with relevant products 


. Tax on extraction of commonly occurring 


mineral resources 

Tax on extraction of mineral resources 
(except for the hydrocarbons, natural dia- 
monds, and commonly occurring mineral 
resources) 

Tax on extraction of mineral resources in the 
form of natural diamonds 

Regular payments for the extraction of min- 
eral resources (royalty) under the production 
of sharing agreements in the form of hydro- 
carbon raw materials (except for combustible 
natural gas) 

Fee for using water biological resources 
(except for the internal water bodies) 

Fee for using water biological resources 
(applies to the internal water bodies) 

Fee for using wildlife resources 

Tax collected in relation to the use of a sim- 
plified taxation system 

Minimal tax collected in relation to the use of 
a simplified taxation system 

Various types of official duties (subject for 
crediting at the location of official registration, 


or execution of legal acts, or issue of 
documents) 

The revenue base may differ in the cities of 
federal importance, like Moscow and Saint 
Petersburg, or in regions (krais and oblasts) 
which include autonomous districts. 


Regional governance bodies may: 


e Introduce regional taxes 

e Establish tax rates 

e Establish additional standards for the contribu- 
tion of personal income tax to the local budgets, 
at the rate of at least 15% of the tax revenues of 
the constituent’s consolidated budget 

e Provide tax breaks on the regional taxes 


Special tax regimes may be associated with: 


e Flat tax sharing rate for all settlements 
e Flat tax sharing rate for all municipalities 
e Flat tax sharing rate for all urban districts 


The above rates and standards shall remain 
valid throughout the entire period of the budget 
effectiveness (1 or 3 years), as established by an 
RF constituent for its municipalities. The personal 
income tax may serve as an example of a regulat- 
ing role of a regional budget. 
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RF constituents may raise nontax revenues for 
their budgets through: 


1. Revenues from the operation of state assets 
owned by the RF constituents, except for the 
assets of budget and autonomous entities of 
the RF constituents and the assets of state 
unitary enterprises of RF constituents, includ- 
ing public establishments 

2. Revenues from sale of assets (excluding shares 
and other forms of capital participation), in 
state ownership of RF constituents, except for 
movable assets of budget and autonomous 
entities of the RF constituents and the assets 
of state unitary enterprises of RF constituents, 
including public establishments 

3. Revenues from fee-based services provided 
by pubic establishments of the RF constituents 

4. Partial revenues of unitary enterprises 
established by the RF constituents, after pay- 
ment of all taxes and other mandatory fees to 
the budget at the levels under the procedure 
described in the laws of RF constituents 


5. Fees for a negative impact on the 
environment 

6. Fees for use of forests 

7. Declaration fees 

8. Revenues from sale of land parcels 

9. Revenues from sale of immovable properties 


simultaneously with the land parcels occu- 
pied by such properties 

10. Fees for the use of water resources owned by 
the RF constituents 

11. Once-only payments for subsoil use if spe- 
cific events occur as agreed upon in the 
licenses (bonus payments), for the parts of 
subsoil resources containing diamond deposits 


Revenues to the budgets of RF constituents — 
cities of federal significance (Moscow and Saint 
Petersburg) — differ from other constituents due to 
the functions they deliver. 

Gratuitous transfers: 


1. Transfers (donations) from other budgets of the 
RF budget system 

2. Subsidies from other budgets of the RF budget 
system (inter-budget subsidies) 
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3. Subventions from the RF federal budget 

4. Inter-budget transfers from other budgets of 
the RF budget system 

5. Gratuitous transfers from individuals and legal 
entities, international organizations, and for- 
eign governments, including voluntary 
donations 


Budget expenditures are money paid from the 
budget except for the resources to cover the bud- 
get deficit. 

Expenditure obligations of the RF constituent 
result from the legislation and other regulations of 
the constituent and signature of contracts 
(agreements) by the public institutions of the RF 
constituent on behalf of the Russian Federation. 

Regulation of subvention-associated federal 
budget spending by regions is indirect. No direct 
quantitative restrictions are imposed; neverthe- 
less, if an RF constituent exceeds standards used 
for the calculation of relevant subventions, then it 
would have to mobilize its own revenues and 
deficit-funding sources to finance extra expendi- 
tures needed to execute the RF constituent’s 
expenditure obligations in full. 

The same approach works in the establishment 
of a regional budget deficit threshold. The RF 
Budget Code does not allow an RF constituent’s 
budget deficit go above 15% of its approved 
annual budget revenues without consideration of 
approved amount of gratuitous transfers. 


Regional Inequality and 
Globalization 


Alberto Posso 

International Development and Trade Research 
Group, Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology, 
Melbourne, VIC, Australia 


Does globalization, specifically trade, cause or 
reduce inequality in the developing world? In 
world governed by backlashes against globalization, 
this is a pressing question. Most economists argue 
that globalization is conducive to higher growth 
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rates. However, it has become clear in recent times 
that not everyone benefits from trade liberalization. 
This debate has perhaps gained prominence in the 
international media following Brexit in the United 
Kingdom and the election of Donald Trump in the 
United States. However, this issue has been widely 
debated in developing nations for almost two 
decades. For example, since the late 1990s, Latin 
American politics has seen a decisive shift toward 
inward-oriented political leaders. Furthermore, in 
developing South East Asia, the traditional cham- 
pion of globalization, there has been a growing rise 
in antitrade sentiments among some political groups, 
particularly following the rise in income inequality 
in fast-growing economies, such as Vietnam and 
China. Therefore, understanding if globalization is 
associated with more or less inequality in the devel- 
oping world will be important to help us determine 
the longevity of trade-oriented policies in the global 
south. This is, in turn, important given the large 
amount of empirical evidence from the economics 
literature that shows that globalisation, mainly inter- 
national trade, is associated with higher rates of GDP 
per capita and GDP growth (Rodrik 2008). 

The notion that trade or globalization can 
address development problems has been pushed 
forward by international development organiza- 
tions, such as the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund for a number of years now. The 
proponents of the Washington Consensus 
(Williamson 1990) maintain that outward orienta- 
tion is the most adequate approach to address 
pressing problems of development — poverty, 
unemployment, and inequality — in poorer nations. 

Theoretically, this postulate is justified with the 
use of the application of the Heckscher-Ohlin- 
Stolper-Samuelson theorem to the experience of 
developing countries. The model suggests that 
developing nations have a relative abundance of 
unskilled workers, while the opposite is true in 
developed nations. The relative abundance of a 
labor-type, in turn, determines comparative 
advantage. That is, countries with many unskilled 
workers will be good at making products that 
require more unskilled than skilled labor. There- 
fore, in the aftermath of trade liberalization, devel- 
oping nations will specialize in unskilled-labor 
intensive production. 
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In these nations, demand for unskilled workers 
will increase relative to demand for skilled labor. 
As a result, unskilled wages will rise, relative to 
their skilled counterpart. Given that unskilled 
wages are expected to be below skilled workers 
(because of a positive premium on education), 
trade liberalization in developing nations 1s likely 
to result in a decline in inequality. Importantly, the 
opposite forces are driving a wedge between 
skilled and unskilled wages in developed coun- 
tries, which have a comparative advantage in 
skilled-labor intensive production. Overall, the 
theory dictates that globalization will decrease 
inequality in poor countries and increase inequal- 
ity in rich ones. This is the standard prediction of 
the Heckscher-Ohlin-Stolper-Samuelson Theorem. 

Within the developing world, the experiences 
of East Asian nations conform to this paradigm 
(Manning and Posso 2010). Economies such as 
South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and Malaysia underwent significant improve- 
ments in wage inequality following trade liberal- 
ization policies. 

Import-substitution-industrialization, a policy 
prescription borne out of the United Nation’s Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America and the 
Caribbean, advised developing countries to cut 
themselves off to trade in order to manufacture 
high-value products generally imported from rich 
nations. Protectionism, however, resulted in a 
number of well-documented economic problems. 
First, closed economies were more likely to 
foment rent-seeking behavior by government offi- 
cials, which decreases economic efficiency, added 
to the welfare loss of import restrictions, and 
fueled income inequality (Krueger 1978). Second, 
overvalued exchange rates and tariff restrictions 
discouraged exports and thus hurt employment 
prospects in developing countries (Little et al. 
1970; Balassa and Associates 1971; Balassa 
1998). Given that exports from developing 
nations are, by and large, unskilled labor inten- 
sive, protectionism became associated with lower 
employment opportunities of the unskilled, and 
rising inequality. Third, government intervention 
through subsidies to support domestic production 
resulted in insufficient incentives for innovation 
and widening budget deficits (Bruton 1998). 
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Fiscal pressures limited the ability of states to 
invest in policies aiming at reducing inequities, 
such as education, health, and infrastructure. 
Overall, economies embracing protectionist poli- 
cies, therefore, were found to be experiencing 
rising inequality. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, Taiwan and 
Korea became aware of the constraints of 
maintaining small closed economies. Policymakers, 
therefore, started to gear their economies towards 
export-oriented growth, in order to expand demand 
for domestically produced goods, which were pre- 
dominantly unskilled-labor intensive (Posso 2016). 
The experiences of these two economies, coupled 
with the already successful experiences of Hong 
Kong and Singapore, were seen as evidence that 
export-oriented growth was significantly more con- 
ducive to equitable growth than any other policy, 
including import substitution (Posso 2016). These 
economies experienced very high growth and 
declining inequality, pulling millions of people out 
of poverty in one generation. In fact, it is their 
success sparked a series of analytical reviews that 
both admired and tried to explain the “East Asian 
Miracle,” perhaps heroically many of these reviews 
also started refereeing to these nations as the “East 
Asian Tigers” (World Bank 1993). Overall, the 
World Bank’s review confirmed that the experiences 
of export-oriented developing economies adhere to 
the Heckscher-Ohlin-Stolper-Samuelson theorem — 
globalization resulted in high growth and lower 
inequality. 

A number of authors built on this work by 
showing that these policies are only conducive 
to equitable growth when they are coupled with 
other initiatives. In particular, the supporting role 
of macroeconomic stability through conservative 
fiscal and monetary policies became widely 
acknowledged as a pillar of the reform agenda 
(Posso 2016). The broad consensus that emerged 
emphasized the importance of stabilization in the 
early stages of the process, with fiscal restraint and 
currency devaluation taking the leading role. As 
the macroeconomic environment became stabi- 
lized, the emphasis was to shift to structural 
adjustment, encompassing various microeco- 
nomic and institutional reforms (including trade 
reform) to remove inefficiencies and ensure 
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adequate growth rates (Rodrik 1990). Indeed, 
some analysis argue that other nations were 
unable to replicate East Asian successes because 
macroeconomic reforms were not in place (Posso 
2016). 

Edwards (1993, 1995), for example, discusses 
the Chilean experience to underline the impor- 
tance of complementary macroeconomic policies 
for the successful adoption of export-oriented 
growth. Chile was the first nation in Latin Amer- 
ica to emulate the East Asian policy initiative and 
embark upon a process of export-oriented indus- 
trialization (Posso 2016). Following the military 
coup of 1973, the government of Chile began to 
liberalize domestic commodity markets and the 
financial market. By 1979 all items, but automo- 
biles, had a nominal import tariff rate of 10%. As 
in East Asia, these changes resulted in an increase 
in total trade over GDP and real wages. However, 
unlike East Asia, the Chilean experiment occurred 
at a time of macroeconomic instability. In partic- 
ular, Chile at the time suffered from hyperinflation 
and a large fiscal deficit (Corbo 2000). 

Hyperinflation pressured the government to 
make the exchange rate the main anti-inflationary 
anchor, which resulted in a significant real appre- 
ciation. The latter, in turn, caused a major balance 
of payments crisis in 1982. In the period, the 
economy ran out of foreign reserves, it 
implemented a major devaluation, and various 
firms and banks went bankrupt (Posso 2016). 
Facing this budgetary crisis, the government 
backtracked on reform and raised the uniform 
tariff rate from 10% to 35%, leading to a fall of 
trade over GDP by 10% points between 1981 
and 1982. 

Other studies from around the world confirm 
that export-oriented success requires a good mac- 
roeconomic environment. In a World Bank study 
on liberalization episodes in nineteen countries, 
Michaely et al. (1991) conclude that “the fate of 
liberalisation policies appears to be clearly related 
to the conduct of macroeconomic policies” 
(p. 276). They highlight that expansionary fiscal 
policies were strongly associated with the abor- 
tion of outward-oriented policies, especially dur- 
ing the earlier stages of liberalization. Similarly, 
Rodrik (1995) argues that tariff and nontariff 
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barriers to trade determine the openness of an 
economy, while the success of trade reform is 
determined by macroeconomic factors. 

Therefore, for globalization to lower inequal- 
ity, economies must also adopt macroeconomic 
stabilization policies. There is a significant 
amount of empirical evidence showing that mac- 
roeconomic imprudence derailed much of the 
trade reform process, which in turn resulted in a 
significant backflip in a growing subsection of 
countries. It is in these nations, that the economic 
outcomes predicted by the Heckscher-Ohlin- 
Stolper-Samuelson model have not materialized. 

Economic theory can explain this relationship. 
The net effect of expansionary fiscal policy 
coupled with trade liberalization will be a real 
exchange rate appreciation (Hatzipanayotou and 
Michael 1997). If the real exchange rate appreci- 
ates, export goods will become less competitive in 
the international economy. Therefore, a real 
exchange rate appreciation will decrease demand 
for unskilled labor within the export-oriented 
industry, thus lowering wages and employment 
in this sector. As alluded to above, this leads rising 
inequality in developing nations, which are mov- 
ing away from the sector in which they have a 
comparative advantage in export markets. 

This effect is magnified if fiscal expansion 
attract relatively more skilled labor, which is 
likely. Indeed, large bureaucracies can discrimi- 
nate against unskilled labor in favor of more edu- 
cated workers, which can reinforce inequality 
problems. Overall, these forces mitigate the 
Heckscher-Ohlin-Stolper-Samuelson effects 
within export-oriented industries in developing 
nations. 

The complex nature of these relationships has 
perhaps muted the debate on the nexus between 
trade liberalization, fiscal expansion, and inequal- 
ity in developing countries. Indeed, the process 
described above is often ignored in the media. 
Instead, fiscal prudence is often associated with 
austerity programs, which can curtail expenditure 
on social goods, such as education and health. 
However, economists, by and large, agree that 
expenditures on health and education are key to 
equitable economic growth (Ranis et al. 2000). 
Therefore, if equitable-growth driven by trade 
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liberalization requires fiscal prudence, and if 
health and education reinforce equity within econ- 
omies, the question ought to be not whether gov- 
ernments should spend more or less, but rather 
what sources of expenditure need to be curtailed 
in order to ensure the success and sustainability of 
liberalization policies. 

Much of the theoretical and empirical literature 
in economics shows that trade liberalization, 
coupled with macroeconomic prudence, has the 
ability to lower wage inequality in the developing 
world. Ensuring the sustainability of these poli- 
cies is paramount to the development process. 
Governments must continue to liberalize trade, 
while cutting expenditure on areas with lower 
social value. 
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Synonyms 


Cross-sectional data regression; Linear regres- 
sion; Multiple regression; Panel data regression; 
Simple regression; Time series regression 


Definition 


Regression analysis refers to methods, tech- 
niques, and processes for studying the relation- 
ship between a dependent variable and the 
explanatory variables. 


Introduction: What Is Regression 
Analysis? 


Financial, managerial, marketing, and economic 
decisions are usually established based on the 
relationship between two or more variables. 
Regression analysis can be used to show how 
these variables relate to each other. Regression 
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analysis can also be used to improve understand- 
ing the phenomenon, test theories in social sci- 
ences, and investigate hypotheses. Regression 
analysis is an essential research tool in social 
sciences. It can be classified into two fields: 
micro-econometric and  macro-econometric. 
Micro-econometric is applied to individual data, 
whereas macro-econometric is applied to aggre- 
gate data. The variable being predicted or studied 
has many synonyms: the dependent, explained, 
endogenous, regress and, predict and, outcome, 
response, and controlled variable. It is often 
denoted by (y). The variables used to explain the 
dependent variable are called the repressors, inde- 
pendent, explanatory, predictors, regressors, 
covariates, and stimulus variables. They are 
often denoted by (X). 

The function that describes how the dependent 
variable is related to a number of possible explan- 
atory variables and an error term is referred to as 
the regression model. Two main models widely 
used in regression analysis are simple and multi- 
ple linear regression models. The simple regres- 
sion analysis takes into account only two variables 
(dependent and independent). In other words the 
dependent variable is explained by only one var- 
lable and other unobservable factors which are 
represented by error term. However, the multiple 
regression analysis considers more than one inde- 
pendent variable. 

When the dependent variable assumes two dis- 
crete values, the ordinary multiple regression is no 
longer valid; logistic regression is more appropri- 
ate. Logistic regression requires a dependent var- 
lable and (k) independent variables. Regardless of 
the nature of the dependent variable, the regres- 
sion model can be written as follows: 


P= (A hess A rE) (1) 


where 

y: dependent variable. y represents 
response variable. 

Xi, , X;: are k independent variables 
with k € N*. Independent variables assumed to 
be non-stochastic and independent of each other. 
These variables are supposed to explain y. The 
relationship between dependent variables and 


the 
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covariates can be motivated and driven from the- 
ory or hypothesis. 

E: The error term E is assumed to be indepen- 
dent and identically distributed. The error term is 
also assumed to be random having normal distri- 
bution with a mean equal to zero and constant 
variance (07). 

fis the function defining and expressing the 
relationship between explanatory variables and 
the dependent variable. In other words, 
f explains how the independent variables are 
related to the dependent variable. It can be 
parametric or nonparametric, linear or 
nonlinear. 

Regression analysis also uses data to test and 
study the nature of relationships between vari- 
ables. The main objectives of regression analysis 
intend to: 


1. Test theories in economics and management 
which provide information and evidence on 
the process that determines the evolution of 
phenomena; regression analysis provides 
empirical verification and/or validation. 

2. Evaluate the effectiveness of public actions 
and social programs. 

3. Forecast and predict the evolution of economic 
and financial variables such as public spend- 
ing, financial indices, exchange and interest 
rates, inflation, etc. 

4. Assess selected company policies. 


In regression analysis the researcher or the 
modeler should take into account: 


1. The function to be used that connects the 
explanatory variables to the dependent variable 
(which is usually linear) such as 


Pi +B, xX X1+ BoXo+... By 
xX, +E 


= (2) 


2. The method used in estimation of the parame- 
ters associated with the model 

3. Statistical tests for the quality of the coeffi- 
cients and residuals 

4. Indicators of the quality of the model 
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The rest of this chapter is organized as follows: 


Section “Building Model’ describes econometric 
models and steps required to build those models. 

Section “Data Structure and Regression Analysis” 
treats the relationship between data structure 
and regression analysis. 

Section “Hypotheses in Regression Analysis” dis- 
cusses hypotheses in regression analysis. 

Section “Estimation in Regression Analysis” dis- 
cusses estimation and interpretation of results 
in regression analysis by taking two examples, 
the first in simple regression and the second in 
multiple regression. 

Section “Conclusion” concludes this chapter. 


Building Model 


Definition 
The model can be defined as partial presentation 
of the reality. In econometrics this representation 
of the reality can often be carried out simply, by 
equations. The main objective of the model to 
understand the behavior of variables and to make 
informed predictions. To construct a model in 
econometrics, the following steps are required: 
theoretical reference, formalization of relation- 
ships between variables, measurement of vari- 
ables, and estimations. As stated in the 
introduction, regression analysis aims to estimate 
the nature of the relationship between economic 
and social variables, etc. The first step is particu- 
larly important to specify the model to be esti- 
mated. The model can be derived from a theory or 
a hypothesis concerning the existence of a rela- 
tionship between two or more variables. Suppos- 
ing a government asks for an assessment of the 
impact of an education policy on student perfor- 
mance, in other words the effectiveness of educa- 
tion policies; in this case the appropriate model 
can be written as follows: 

y =f (X1,X2,X3,..X k) (3) 
y the student performance can be measured by the 
final result at the end of year and X; , X% , X3, 
X;, are the potential determinants of performance 
such as public spending in education, income 
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and education level of parents, teacher quality, 
geographical location, etc. It is true that other 
unobservable variables can also influence student 
success such as academic ability, illness, or any 
other unpredicted events (represented in the 
regression equation as £). Assuming that the rela- 
tion is linear in parameters, the model can be 
written as follows: 


y = ġo F% +X +... + 4X +6 (4) 
In Model 4 there are k explanatory variables of 
student performance and € contains unobservable 
variables. The parameters (&o, %1, «%2, ... , æ) are 
unknown, identified as the regression coefficients. 
€ is the error term and can also represent the 
unobservable random variable. The main question 
in the regression analysis is how to estimate the 
parameters (0% , %1 , %2, , ,). To answer 
this some assumptions must be stated (see section 
“Hypotheses in Regression Analysis”). 

The error term arises because the relationship 
between y and the explanatory variables is a sim- 
plification of reality. In regression analysis it is 
essential to distinguish between the error term and 
the residual. The residual is the estimation of the 
error term noted ê (see section “Estimation in 
Regression Analysis”). 

The main idea proposed in the regression anal- 
ysis is to minimize the sum squared error (£^). The 
parameters (&o, %1,%2...,,) are estimators of the 
parameters of Model 4. The estimated model can 
be written as follows: 


The difference between the observed and the 
estimated performance is the residuals noted é. 
The most known and used technique is OLS. 


Steps to Building Model 

1. Theoretical references and investigations: in 
this first step, the theory or hypotheses are 
established. 

2. Regression model (specification): the mathe- 
matical model of the theory is stated and the 
relationship between variables is established. 

3. Measurement of variables (data collection): the 
specific data collected will be used in the 
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regression analysis and are referred to as the 
data set. 

4. Estimation (estimated regression equation): 
once data has been collected, the equation 
parameters can be estimated. 

5. Results analysis: is the model statistically 
correct? 

Yes: if the fitted model is good 
(approximation to the reality), the final step 
can begin. This is the interpretation of the 
model and its applications. 

No: new specifications or new data as 
required. 


Notations in Regression Analysis 
Regression model: y = &o + 0X, +...+04,X, +6. 

Regression equation: E \ Xj, ...,X,) = 
oo + AXi + ... +X, with Ey) is the 
expected value of y given the explanatory 
variables. 

Estimated regression equation: y = & + @ 1x1 
+... + Exp. 

e errors: can be caused and amplified by mis- 
specification, poor measurements of variables, or 
omission of pertinent variables. 

é: residual. 


Linear Function vs Nonlinear Function 

In the theoretical model, the nature of the relation- 
ship may or may not be linear. In the regression 
model, transformation of variables can often be 
performed in order to use a linear framework. In 
most cases the logarithmic transformation of inde- 
pendent and dependent variables is used in a 
regression model to linearize the relationship 
between dependent variable and explanatory vari- 
ables, for example, estimating the Cobb-Douglas 
production function: y = f(A, K, D) = AK*L’ 
where A is the technology and K and L are pro- 
duction factors, namely, capital and labor, respec- 
tively. The regression model can be written as 
log(v) = log(A) + æ log(K) + p log(L) + ¢. The 
parameters « and f are considered as elasticity 
of the production with respect to capital and labor, 
respectively. Table 1 gives logarithmic transfor- 
mation and interpretations of the regression 
parameters. 
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Regression Analysis, Table 1 Variable transformations 


Model (log(1) = 0 ; log(X“) = A x log(X) ; 
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log(X x Z) = log(X) + log(Z) ; log(X + Z) = log(X) — log(Z) ; 


log(e) = 1 ; e = 2.718282) 
Log-log 


Log-linear 
Linear—log 


Linear 


Single-Equation Model Versus Multi-Equation 
Model 

In the single-equation model, the dependent vari- 
able is explained by one function. However, in the 
multi-equation model, at least two functions must 
be applied at the same time despite the number of 
variables, for example, in the case of two endog- 
enous variables (y and x): 


oie’ 
x = g(y,Z) 


where fand g are functions and Z is the exogenous 
variable. 


Interaction Between Variables 

In regression analysis the join effect of two vari- 
ables on the dependent variable can be studied. 
For example, the effect of X an Z on y can be 
modeled as the following: 


y = o + 41X + aX + 03(XZ) +e. 


xz can account for the potential effect of X and 
Z acting together on y. 


How Many Explanatory Variables Should Be 
Used in Regression Analysis? 

Without any theoretical reference, the regression 
analysis can investigate the relationship between 
variables. To test whether the addition or deletion 
of a new variable to a model is pertinent or not in 
regression analysis, a F test is used (for more 


y = X) Interpretation 
Log | Log | Percentage change in Y affected by 
(y) (X) | percentage change in 
Ay 

X (Elasticity = x) 
Log |X _| Percentage change in Y when 
(y) X increases by one unit 
y Log | Change in Yas_X increases by % 

(X) 

y X | Change in Y when X increases by 


one unit 


details, see Greene 2000). This test is based on 
the variation of the error resulting from adding or 
deleting variables. The test will validate the addi- 
tion or deletion of variables. In the regression 
analysis, there are techniques that enable the 
selection of explanatory variables such as forward 
regression and stepwise regression. 


Data Structure and Regression Analysis 


The main objective of this section is to summarize 
the link between data structure and regression 
analysis. The regression that is appropriate 
depends on whether the data for the dependent 
variable are categorical or quantitative (for more 
details, see Anderson et al. 2014). Figure 1 sum- 
marizes the nature of dependent variables. 

The nature of the dependent variable (qualitative 
or quantitative) will condition the technique to be 
used in the regression analysis. In other words, it is 
important to know the structure of the data to be 
used in the regression in order to propose the 
appropriate technique. There are three types of 
data: time series data, cross-sectional data, and 
panel data (longitudinal data). 


Time Series Data 

Data collected over a time interval are known as 
time series data such as stock price, sales, infla- 
tion, etc. Data are generally noted with a time 
index (X;) where “t” is time; it can be years, 
semesters, months, days, hours, etc. In this case 
regression analysis refers to time series regression. 
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Regression Analysis, 
Fig. 1 Dependent variable 





The model with “k” explanatory variables can be 
written as follows: 
Vf te) (6) 

where 

t: time 

y,; dependent variable taking values over a 
specific time period 

X X ae, 4 4 : explanatory variables 

E€; errors 

Regression analysis can explain and predict the 
behavior of the dependent variable over time. 
Regression analysis is commonly applied for 
modeling and forecasting of economic, financial 
indicators. In some cases, when the dependent 
variable is explained only by its past, the appro- 
priate model is autoregressive as follows: 


Yi = Qo + OY, +02), 2+... HAY n tHe (7) 


with h € N* and h < t. The number of observa- 
tions is equal to T. 


Cross-Sectional Data 
Cross-sectional data are collected from a sample of 
individuals such as firms, household, states, coun- 
tries, etc. at the same moment in time. Cross- 
sectional data are usually noted as (X) i= 1,2, 
, N with N equal to sample size. In this case, 
regression analysis refers to cross-sectional data 
regressions. The model can be written as follows: 
We Xir) (8) 
where 
i= {1,2, ..., N}: individuals 
y;: dependent variable that takes its values over 
individuals 
X : eria 7 ,: explanatory variables 
€;: errors 
The number of observations is equal to N. 


Dependent variable 
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Panel Data 

Data which have both time series and cross- 
sectional features are called panel data. For exam- 
ple, ten company surveys were carried out from 
2010 to 2017. The advantage of panel data is that 
they take into account the individual and the tem- 
poral effect. This also makes it possible to con- 
sider the heterogeneity of individuals. 

Two main models can be studied under panel 
data: random effects model and fixed effect 
model. Two types of panel data exist: balanced 
panel, in which case each individual has the same 
number of observations, or unbalanced panel in 
which case the number of observations varies 
between individuals. Panel data are presented 
with two indices as follows: X;,. The number of 
observations = N x T. The model with k explan- 
atory variables can be written as follows: 


Vit =f. as a Eit ) (9) 
where 
i: individuals 
t: time 


k: the number of explanatory variables 

yi dependent variable that takes its values over 
individuals and time 
xl, ..+,%4: explanatory variables 

g; errors that can be split into two component 
errors, from time and individuals 


Hypotheses in Regression Analysis 
In regression analysis some assumptions are required 


in order to better fit the dependent variable. Suppose 
the following model in Eq. 10 needs to be estimated: 


AC ener Ge, (10) 


The model presented in Eq. 10 means that k 
explanatory variables can explain or determine y, 
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either by hypothesis or by theory. To find how 
these explanatory variables influence y, the fol- 
lowing assumptions are essential: 


1. The relationship between dependent variable 
and explanatory variables is linear. This 
assumption enables Model (10) to be written 
as follows: 


Y; = Ag +X! +... +X" +e (11) 


2. Explanatory variables are not stochastic 
(random). 

3. E(e \ x1, ..., X) = 0: Explanatory variables 
are exogenous; in other terms the expected 
value of errors given explanatory variables is 
equal to zero. 

4. Homoscedasticity: variance(e = o°) the vari- 
ance of errors is constant. 

5. E(e) = 0: The expected value of the error term 
is equal to zero. 

6. covariance(é,é) = 0 for alle #é&. Errors are 
independent. 

7. Normality: € ~ (0,071). Errors are normally 
distributed. Figure 2 gives the normal 


distribution. 


The least-squares parameters vary accord- 
ing to the sample taken. Thus parameter equation 
(%o, ...,,) can be considered as a random vari- 
able. Through assumptions Eqs. 1—7, the parame- 
ters (%o, ...,,) are BLUE (best linear unbiased 
estimators) which means that: 

Best: the estimators are efficient because they 
have a minimal variance compared with other unbi- 
ased estimators. 


Regression Analysis, Fig. 2 Normal curve 


Regression Analysis 


Linear: the estimator is linear since the esti- 
mators can be written as a weighted mean of the 
dependent variable. 

Unbiased: means that expectation of the esti- 
mated parameters is equal to the true parameter. 
For example, in average &o = &o; in other terms 


E(®) = © with Ô = fa%,...,%}and © = 


{ 0, oe ea og 
Estimation in Regression Analysis 


An estimator is a method that allows the estimation 
of unknown parameters. The estimation is a numer- 
ical value provided by an estimator. There are sev- 
eral estimation techniques used in regression 
analysis, namely, ordinary least square (OLS), gen- 
eralized method of moments (GMM), maximum 
likelihood (ML), quasi-maximum likelihood 
(QML), nonparametric (NP), etc. This subsection 
describes two main estimations in analysis regres- 
sion, 1.€., simple regression and multiple regression 
using the OLS estimation. The linear regression 
with OLS estimation is the most and widely used 
technique in regression analysis. 


Simple Regression 

In simple regression one explanatory variable is 
used to explain and/or predict the dependent var- 
lable projected by a straight line. Taking an exam- 
ple of two variables (Xand y) X = {1; 2; 3; 4; 5} 
and y = {4; 3; 7; 8; 11}, the set of observations 
(X ,y) is called the sample. The relationship 
between X and y is assumed to be linear so the 
model can be written as follows: 


y = Qo + AIX +E. (12) 


The variable € can reflect the unobservable 
factors that influence y. Figure 3 shows the scatter 
plot between the dependent variable y which is 
explained by one explanatory variable X. The 
estimated regression can be expressed: 


y = &o T 4x. (13) 


The main idea is to explain the variation of y by 
X. Geometrically, Eq. 13 is a line; see Fig. 3. 
Applying the OLS technique provides the best 
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12 PO 
y=0.9+1.9x ö 
R2 = 0.8762 







Least-squares 
line 





Regression Analysis, Fig. 3 y: Dependent variable; 
x: Explanatory variable 


line and the least-squares estimators (&o,&1) 
which minimize the sum of the squared residuals. 
This idea can be translated mathematically by this 
criterion: 


Minimize X (y — $)°. (14) 


y is called the predicted or fitted value and y is 
called the observed value. Condition 14 can be 
written as follows by replacing y 
Minimize X ` (y — ĉo + ax)” (15) 
The aim is to find &oọ,&ı which minimize 
the expression (15). Several software packages 
(R, STATA, SAS, Eviews, SPSS, Gmulti, Gretl, 
Excel, etc.) can directly calculate the parameters 
that satisfy the expression (15). Analytically 


(for more details, see Wooldridge 2009) ao, a 


can be calculated by using these formulae: 
a _ cov(X,y) 
X1 = var) 


The result of the equation above is given in 
Fig. 3 and Table 2. 

Table 2 shows the relationship between the 
observed dependent variable and the fitted or pre- 
dicted dependent variable. Table 2 clearly shows 
that the observed value is equal to fitted value plus 
the residual value. 


; &o = mean(y) — a, x mean(x) . 


Multiple Regression 

Multiple regression analysis involves more than 
one explanatory variable in addition to the con- 
stant term or intercept. Now, suppose that the 
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dependent variable y studied in simple regression 
is influenced not only by X but also by a new 
variable Z = {2; 4; 3; 6; 5}. In this case the 
model investigating the impact of X and Z on 
y requires a multiple regression framework. The 
model can be written as the following: 


y = xo + 41X +0227 +€. (16) 
In the multiple regression, k variables can be 
added under the following condition: the number 
of explanatory variables must be less than the num- 
ber of observations. In Eq. 16, % is the intercept, 
and &ı , 0% are the partial effects for each variable, 
X and Z, respectively. Under the same assumptions 
as for the simple regression using the same criterion 
(minimizing squared errors) %, %1, %2 can be esti- 
mated by using OLS technique. The estimated 
model can be written as the following: 
Y = &o + &1X + ĉ&2Z (17) 
by using the matrix form, the Eq. 17 can be written 
as the following: 


y=MO (18) 

Cx FZ 
1 1 2 
12 4 

where M = 

1 3 3 
1 4 6 
1 5 5 


is a matrix of explanatory variables. C is a con- 


stant included in the first column, and 
Ho 

© = | &ı | are the parameters of the Eq. 18. 
a 


The equation parameters can be obtained by the 
following formula (for demonstration, see 
Wooldridge): 


Ô = (X'X) X'y. (19) 


The results of the model (Eq. 17) are given in 
Table 3. 
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Regression Diagnostic 
In general if the P-value associated to a given 
explanatory variable is lower than 5%, the explan- 
atory variable significantly impacts the dependent 
variable. The value of 5% is chosen by the 
searcher; it can be more or less. Sometimes the 
p-value can be 10%. Certain statistical software 
accord stars (*) if the result is significant which 
provide additional support (see Table 3 signif. 
codes). 

To understand the p-value better, the following 
interpretations will clarify the procedure: 

The p-value associated to variable (X) is equal 
to 4.3%, 1.e., less than 5%. In this case the variable 
(X) has a positive and significant impact on the 
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dependent variable (y). However, the p-value 
associated with variable (z) is equal to 25.3%. In 
this case the variable does not explain the depen- 
dent variable (y). In other words it has no signif- 
icant impact on y. 


Goodness of Fit in Regression Analysis 

In regression analysis residuals measure the dif- 
ference between fitted values and the observed 
values of dependent variable (y—y). A good 
quality of adjustment in regression analysis 
means that a large proportion of the variance of 
the dependent variable is explained by the model 
or by the explanatory variables. Otherwise, the 
proportion of the dependent variable that is not 


Regression Analysis, Table 2 Fitted value and observed value 


Y=A4+a\x u=y-y 


X explanatory variable | Y (observed value ) dependent variable | Fitted value (estimated value) | Residual 


l 4 

2 3 

3 7 

4 8 

5 11 

mean(X) = 3 mean(y) = 6.6 
variance(X) = 2 covaraince(X, y) = 3.8 





= cov(X,y), 


= Ta > Xo = mean(y) — & x mean(x) 


2.8 = 0.9+1.9 x 1 1.2 = 4-2.8 
4.7 = 0.9+1.9 x 2 —1.7 = 3—4.7 
6.6 = 0.9+1.9 x 3 0.4 = 7—6.6 
8.5 = 0.9+1.9 x 4 —0.5 = 8—-8.5 
10.4 = 0.9+1.9 x 5 0.6 = 11—10.4 


mean(w) = 0 


Regression Analysis, Table 3 Regression output (results obtained by using data in Table 4 are given in appendix and 


function “Im” in R software. Code is given in appendix) 


Coefficients: 
Estimate Std. Error 


t value Pri(>it!) 


(Intercept) 2.3222 1.4292 1.625 0.246 

x 2.6111 0.5597 4.665 0.043 * 

Z -0.8889 0.5597 -1.588 0.253 

sagnit. coagess Q “ense: @.002 "ont @.02 107 @.05 °.° Gaal TtT i 


Residual standard error: 1.062 on 2 degrees of freedom 
0. 


Multiple R-squared: 9453, 


Adjusted R-squared: 90.8905 


F-statistic: 17.27 on 2 and 2 DF, p-value: 0.05475 


First column: the parameters (constant or intercept and the values of &ı and the «>) 


Second column: the standard errors for each parameter 
Third column: the value of T test 


Fourth column: the p-value (probability value) which indicates if the variable is significant or not. The 
p-value provides information for the relevant decision to be taken relative to the test of hypothesis: 


l Ho : X is not significant and equal to zero 


H, : X is different from zero 
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explained must be small. In other words the resid- 
uals variance should be close to zero. 

In the linear regression, the main indicator used 
is the R-squared R? or the adjusted R-squared (R?). 
The R-squared is equal to regression sum of 
squares divided by total sum of squares (for 
more details, see Wooldridge 2009). The R* can 
be calculated as follows: variance (f) /variance(y). 
The R-squared ranges in value between 0 and 1. 
When R-squared closes to 0, it means that the 
quality of the regression is bad; in other terms 
the model used cannot explain the variation of 
the dependent variable. Conversely, R-squared 
closes to 1 may reflect a good quality of adjust- 
ment of the model. In Table 3 the adjusted 
R-squared is equal to 89%, which means the 
roughly 90% of the variations on y is explained 
by the model used. 


Issues in Regression Analysis 

In regression analysis, the researcher must pay 
attention to certain problems that can occur and 
compromise the quality of the regression leading 
to inappropriate conclusions. In other words, a 
violation of one or more of assumptions presented 
in section “Hypotheses in Regression Analysis” 
leads to the false conclusion. Problems that can 
lead to false conclusions are the following: 

Misspecification due to an omission of one or 
more relevant explanatory variables in the regres- 
sion model. 

Nonlinear relations: If the real relationship is 
not linear, the results of the regression can be far 
from the reality. 

Outliers: The presence of outliers in data used 
in regression changes significantly the regression 
coefficients. 

Multicollinearity: Two or more explanatory 
variable are highly correlated. 


Regression Analysis, Table 4 Data used in regression 


X Z y 
l 2 4 
2 4 3 
3 3 fi 
4 6 8 
5 5 11 
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The variance of residual is not constant. 
Residual values are autocorrelated. 
Residues do not follow normal curve. 


Conclusion 


The main objective of this chapter is to provide a 
general framework of the regression analysis 
using simple definitions and examples. It summa- 
rizes the essential of the regression analysis which 
highlights how to build a model and how the 
parameters of the regression are obtained and 
how the results are interpreted. This chapter is 
based on a very simple example to better explain 
regression analysis and provides a general frame- 
work for specifying, estimating, and understand- 
ing econometric model. 

Regression analysis is used to test theories, 
estimate the causal relationships between vari- 
ables, predict complex phenomena, and investi- 
gate hypotheses. 

Most of the data used in the data analysis is the 
time series (usually financial variables) of cross- 
sectional data for surveys and panel data. The 
main technique presented in this chapter is the 
OLS which is widely used in social sciences. 


Appendix 


Code used in “R” for the multiple regression in 
section “Estimation in Regression Analysis” 

*** Generating data*** 

X= 15 

Z<-—c(2,4,3,6,5) 

y<—c(4,3,7,8,11) 

*** Estimation the model y = alphaO + alphal X 
+ alpha2 Z*** 

Regression<—Im(y ~ X + Z) 

Summary (Regression) 
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Synonyms 
Regulation 


Regulatory policy is formulated by governments 
to impose controls and restrictions on certain spe- 
cific activities or behavior. Regulation is not only 
about rules of governing but also a concept in 
governance. In the discussion of the rise of “reg- 
ulatory states” and “regulatory governance” in 
recent decades, the role of governments has 
shifted significantly from its positive functions in 
society to the growing use of regulation and mon- 
itoring to direct the state. Both state and non-state 
actors have been engaged in the control of social 
and economic practices. Concerns about regula- 
tion can sometimes be contradictory. On the one 
hand, regulation has been regarded as barriers to 
and constraints on a competitive market and busi- 
ness environment. On the other hand, there is a 
genuine need to regulate risks in a “risk society” 
and situations of market failure. Therefore, the 
issues of how the concept of regulation evolves 
and how it transforms the roles and functions of 
the state in recent decades are important for 
discussion. 

Why is there regulation? What is good regula- 
tion and how do regulators enforce it? How has 
regulation evolved around the world and what is 
the outcome? Does China fit into the framework 
of a typical regulatory state? This chapter attempts 
to answer these questions to allow readers to 
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understand the essence of regulation and how 
the academic debate has evolved. 


Regulatory Rationales 


When explaining the emergence, evolution, and 
decline of regulation, most theories can be seen as 
variants of interest theory (Baldwin and Cave 
1999; Lodge and Wegrich 2012). The following 
introduces two main theories under this branch. 


Public Interest Theories 

Public interest theories are based on the notion 
that the development of regulation is in the quest 
for public interests (Baldwin and Cave 1999), 
and thus the purpose of regulation is to achieve 
certain publicly desired goals that the market fails 
to realize. From this perspective, regulators are 
assumed to be impartial in that they address 
problems derived from market failure without 
considering their self-interest. Hence, the trust- 
worthiness and disinterestedness of regulators 
are of paramount importance as public confidence 
is a necessary condition for accomplishing effi- 
cient and effective regulation as well as pursuing 
regulators’ faith of public spiritedness (Landis 
1938). 

However, the public interest view has been 
challenged for some reasons. First, there can 
hardly be an agreement on what public interest 
means. Regulation generally leads to the emer- 
gence of conflicting interests, which public inter- 
est theories fail to take into account (Landis 1938). 
Another doubt rests on the presumptive impartial- 
ity and competence of regulators. While corrupt 
regulators may formulate regulations biased for 
their own personal interests (Mitnick 1980), 
incompetence of regulators may undermine pub- 
lic interest with their poor policy designs. Lastly, 
the public interest perspective underestimates the 
economic and political influences on regulations. 
For example, some capture theorists argue that 
regulation serves the interests of particular parties 
or sectors rather than the public as a whole 
(Redford 1952). In this sense, the public interest 
account should be considered as goals that a reg- 
ulation program should ideally accomplish rather 
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than an empirical account of regulation in the 
actual political setting. 


Private Interest Theories 

Different from the public interest perspective, the 
interest group perspective regards regulation as a 
result of competition for power among different 
interest groups instead of a tool to serve universal 
public interests. This approach is also referred to 
as the interest group theory or capture theory. 

Bernstein (1955) bridged the public interest 
and group interest theories by suggesting that the 
role of regulators is to carry out missions that 
legislators have negotiated among different stake- 
holders but are masked as the attempt to protect 
public interests. The “life-cycle theory” explains 
how internal and external forces account for the 
decline in regulations (Bernstein 1955; Hunting- 
ton 1952). Four periods are identified in the cycle: 
gestation, youth, maturity, and old age. Regula- 
tion begins when a policy is established to protect 
the public from undesirable activities. In the ges- 
tation period, there is rising distress in which 
different groups are concerned about the problems 
that would result from the creation of the regula- 
tory body. It is followed by youth, in which the 
inexperienced regulatory body operates in zeal. 
Maturity follows, in which regulation becomes 
more mature and pays increasing attention to the 
needs of the industry. Lastly, at the old age, there 
is a decline of regulation when the regulatory 
commission gives priority to group or private 
interests rather than public interests. 

Stigler (1971) and Peltzman (1976) differed 
from Bernstein (1955) in the sense that they 
view regulation as an inevitable product of cap- 
ture by interest groups rather than a cycle of 
decline. They regard regulatory actions as a strug- 
gle among private interest groups who use their 
power to shape regulatory regimes which can 
maximize their utility, or in Stigler’s (1971) 
words, “as a rule, regulation is acquired by the 
industry and is designed and operated primarily 
for its benefit” (p. 3). The underlying premise of 
interest group theory lies in Olson’s (1965) 
“logic of collective action,” which suggests 
that small interest groups have advantages over 
large and diffuse groups in their effectiveness in 
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mobilization. Therefore, small groups enjoy a 
privilege over large groups of lobbying the state 
and regulators. Following this logic, regulation is 
“captured” by the industry, which is a small group 
compared to the general public, and incumbent 
businesses could use regulation to protect their 
vested interests in markets by excluding potential 
new entrants. 

However, this perspective fails to explain all 
regulatory behaviors. For instance, why would the 
privileged factory businesses be willing to con- 
cede their advantage by agreeing to be regulated 
by environmental regulation that is explicitly 
against their interests (Williams 1976; Wilson 
1984)? Are firms and regulatory commissions 
necessarily amoral calculators who do not bear 
any social responsibility, moral obligation, and 
consciousness? The private interest theory may 
not be able to explain various outcomes across 
different domains. Thus, it might be useful to 
look at the strategies regulators actually employ 
for a better understanding. 


Regulatory Regimes and Strategies 


Despite the disputes over regulatory rationales, it 
is generally agreed that a comprehensive regula- 
tory system or regime is composed of elements of 
standard setting and enforcement. 


Standard Setting 

A well-set standard gives us clues on what goals 
we want to achieve, what kinds of behavior we 
desire, and what actions to take when the current 
situation deviates from the ideal one. While set- 
ting standard may seem simple, setting precise 
and comprehensible standards can actually be 
challenging. Referring to Hood (1986), there are 
a few preconditions for standards to be precise and 
effective, including being knowable and stable, 
being acceptable and visible, being consistent, 
being verifiable, and providing robustly defined 
categories. 

Being knowable and stable, or in other words, 
precision and clarity, is the first criterion of stan- 
dard setting. Precise wordings of the standard can 
avoid misunderstanding or ill-information and 
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therefore fend off any unnecessary dispute. How- 
ever, precise, clearly written-down rules may not 
be applicable in all situations. Informal under- 
standing sometimes can be more desirable with 
its flexibility (McBarnet and Whelan 1991). In 
addition, precisely written standards may lead to 
problems like opportunistic behavior where the 
regulated parties exploit loopholes or linguistic 
ambiguity of the standard (Lodge and Wegrich 
2012). 

Second, being acceptable and visible means 
the standard has to be regarded as appropriate 
and as common sense. Again, this criterion may 
be problematic because any standard defining 
wrongful behavior needs to elucidate different 
kinds of situations where the acceptability of var- 
ious involved parties may vary. 

Consistency is the third criterion. Consistency 
implies that the standard should not be contradic- 
tory to other rules. Standards may become 
conflicting when catering for different demands 
and behavior, so regulators are left with consider- 
able discretion when facing a variety of 
objectives. 

Lastly, the standard should be open for valida- 
tion. Standards can only be enforced when the 
parties know whether the rule is violated or not. 
Thus, the question is whether the standard should 
prohibit a specific behavior completely (even 
when there is no harm produced) or punish the 
behavior only when a certain level of harm is 
caused. For instance, we could sanction a food 
producer for not fulfilling the food safety regula- 
tion even though there is no actual undesirable 
consequence inflicted on consumers. But should 
we prohibit dangerous dog owning even if the dog 
has not created any harms? 

In real-life applications, standards can broadly 
be categorized into rule-based or principle-based 
ones. Rule-based standards are specific prescrip- 
tions, while principle-based standards offer broad 
guidance which is relatively vague. Although 
rule-based standards are relatively inflexible, 
especially under a complex and rapidly changing 
regulatory environment, broad principles need 
rules to translate them into concrete actions. In 
other words, both categories of standards should 
supplement with each other. 
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Enforcement and Compliance 

Regulation aims to influence behavior; and stan- 
dards are developed to clarify what practices or 
goals we desire or aim to achieve. Enforcement, 
therefore, is vital to the success of regulation as 
effective enforcement could direct the regulatees 
to avoid some undesirable behavior, and hence the 
regulatory goals can be accomplished. Otherwise, 
ineffective enforcement could jeopardize the 
intended results of regulation. Some core ques- 
tions concerning enforcement are the following: 


First, will the regulated parties that are in their 
self-interests voluntarily comply with rules? 
Some believe that compliance with standards 
will only be possible if the cost of non- 
compliance is higher than the prospective ben- 
efits of rule breaking (Stigler 1970). This 
perspective suggests that individual values self- 
interests more than other moral obligations. 

Second, who should be the inspector? Even 
though relying on public agency can minimize 
the chance of business influences on regulation 
compared with industry self-regulation, the 
problem of “revolving door,” where the regu- 
lator chooses an interchangeable career path 
between the regulatory body and the regulated 
industry, may appear (Makkai and Braithwaite 
1992). On the contrary, some in favor of indus- 
try self-regulation argue that those within the 
sectors are most well informed and can lead to 
coziness in enforcement. In other words, self- 
regulation ensures effective enforcement. 

Third, what kind of and how many resources are 
needed in the enforcement process? It 1s impor- 
tant to note that enforcement is not cost-free, so 
a core question to ask is to what extent non- 
compliance can be tolerated as it is impossible 
to achieve perfect compliance. In addition, 
resources allocated for enforcement are 
affected by the wider political setting and envi- 
ronment. Regulatory incapacity is an organiza- 
tion challenge facing the inspector. 


As for what inspector should do for enforcing 
regulation, Hood (1986) suggested that regulators 
can respond in the following ways when facing 
noncompliance: 
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1. To persuade and advise the regulated parties 
so as to make them understand their reasons for 
compliance, which rests on the premise that 
noncompliance is a result of lack of 
information. 

2. To punish the regulated parties who refuse to 
comply. If the regulated party chooses not to 
comply after their own cost-benefit calculation, 
regulators can encourage compliance by 
increasing the cost of breaking the rules. 


Two major approaches are identified above: the 
first one is persuasion based and the second is 
deterrence based. The persuasion-based approach 
rests on the notion that it is better to prevent harm 
from appearing in the first place than to punish 
wrongdoings with harm already done (Hawkins 
1984). Mediation and negotiation are seen as 
the primary strategies while punishment the 
last resort. Advocates of the persuasion-based 
approach argue that sanctions and punishments 
will only lead to antagonistic relationships 
between inspectors and the regulated party 
(Kelman 1981). Persuasion and education, on 
the contrary, promote good work relationship 
and trust building which are beneficial to com- 
pliance. However, the drawback is that one-off 
inspections cannot solve ingrained problems 
within the organization; instead, persistent 
mediation is necessary for behavior modifica- 
tion but this could be very costly. 

Differing from the persuasion-based approach, 
the deterrence-based approach assumes that indi- 
viduals are “amoral calculators,” who calculate 
the utility of rule breaking by weighing the costs 
of compliance against noncompliance (Kagan and 
Scholz 1984). They will only comply when it is 
highly probable that noncompliance is discovered 
and the sanction is severe. If detection is not 
likely, the deterrent effect will diminish. Subse- 
quently, tough sanctions usually succeed in moti- 
vating firms to comply with the rules. 

Overall, the deterrence-based approach is more 
suitable when the regulatees are unwilling to com- 
ply, while the persuasion-based approach is more 
promising when the regulatees are willing to com- 
ply but ill-informed or have shown some moral 
consciousness (Haines 1997). Information about 
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and the nature of the organization, thus, affect 
which strategy is to be used in enforcement. 

In empirical cases, regulators always apply 
mixed rather than single enforcement strategies. 
As discussed above, different conditions of 
regulatees may warrant the use of different 
enforcement strategies; therefore, Ayres and 
Braithwaite (1992) initiated the concept of 
responsive regulation. This approach combines 
both persuasion and deterrence and views the 
enforcement process as an “iterative interaction” 
between regulators and regulatees. In other words, 
enforcement should be responsive to the observed 
behavior of the regulated parties. In this approach, 
regulatory enforcement is a game of tit for tat: 
regulators will use persuasion or warning tools if 
the regulatees display a cooperative attitude and 
modify the noncompliance practices at the first 
place, but if the regulatees respond with noncoop- 
erative actions, regulators will escalate their 
actions by imposing further punishments and 
sanctions as deterrence. 


Self-Regulation 

With respect to the question about who carries out 
regulatory activities, apart from state regulators as 
discussed above, self-regulatory organizations are 
another option. Self-regulation can be understood 
as the control a group of firms or individual 
experts have over their own memberships (Black 
1996; Ogus 1995; Ayres and Braithwaite 1992). 
There are different forms of self-regulation. First, 
an association can self-regulate its members, and 
at the same time, its regulatory activity is 
constrained by the government. For example, the 
association may be limited by statutory rules, being 
oversight by a governmental agency or mechanism 
of accountability. Second, self-regulators can be 
fully involved in standard setting, monitoring, and 
enforcement. Their roles can also be restricted to 
only drafting the rules while enforcement is carried 
out by the public agency or vice versa. Third, self- 
regulation can be totally informal and voluntary. 
For example, a trade association can self-regulate 
their members and impose some professional, eth- 
ical, or safety standards on them, while firms are 
free to decide whether they should join or leave the 
membership. 
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There are a number of arguments in favor of 
industry self-regulation. First, self-regulatory 
bodies usually have a higher level of relevant 
expertise on the regulated industry than civil ser- 
vants do. Experts within the sector are assumed to 
have more up-to-date information as they have 
close bonding with the profession compared 
with regulators fully independent of the business. 
Second, self-regulation can lead to a higher level 
of voluntary compliance. Since self-regulatory 
organizations have specific knowledge on the pro- 
fession, they can set reasonable rules for the reg- 
ulated (Streeck and Schmitter 1985). Third, 
industry self-regulation is more cost-effective 
than regulation by external bodies. Self-regulators 
have easier access to information about the status 
quo and recent trends of change within the indus- 
try. Fourth, the cost of enforcement is lower for 
self-regulators who enjoy more trust from the 
regulated firms, and the regulatory cost is usually 
borne by those engaged in the regulation activity 
rather than taxpayers. 

Self-regulators can still be subject to non- 
member controls (Baldwin and Cave 1999). For 
instance, they are constrained by rules that are 
drafted and approved by external bodies, being 
oversighted by external agencies or complaints 
and grievance-handling mechanisms. Therefore, 
the key factor determining whether accountability 
poses a menace to regulatory activities is whether 
it is privately or publicly controlled. 

Despite these identified advantages, self- 
regulation is also criticized for being inefficient 
and insecure. Most self-regulations are voluntary 
in nature, so not all members within the sector are 
willing to make themselves subject to self- 
regulatory mechanisms. Thus, the public may 
not be protected, and empirical cases have 
shown that the main source of consumers’ prob- 
lems is unregulated firms not under self- 
regulatory mechanisms (Baldwin and McCrudden 
1987). 

Another problem of self-regulation focuses on 
the lack of democratic legitimacy of self- 
regulatory organizations. It is therefore hard to 
argue that public interests are served or to justify 
the actions of a not legitimate association. Non- 
members may have poor access to the regulatory 
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process and could be excluded from goal formu- 
lation and standard setting in the first place. In 
addition, self-regulators are free from general 
legal duties to consult nonmembers before devis- 
ing policies. They are also not required to justify 
their actions taken or decisions made. In reality, 
self-regulators have been accused of performing 
poorly in protecting public interests. For example, 
numerous studies have found that self-regulatory 
bodies tend to limit competition in order to 
advance their members’ interests rather than 
those of the public (Ogus 1995). 

Despite the discussed features differentiating 
self-regulation from state regulation, self- 
regulation has been incorporated into formal reg- 
ulation in many cases in order to serve state pur- 
poses, such as regulating or directing economic 
activities in the market. In a similar vein, to secure 
strategic advantages in the global market, govern- 
ments sometimes use regulation as a tool to 
compete with each other in terms of the 
abovementioned elements in a regulatory regime: 
standard setting and the enforcement system. This 
is where the concept of “regulatory competition” 
emerges. 


Regulatory Competition 


Similar to typical players in a competitive market, 
in a globalized economy, states compete among 
each other in attracting investments and other 
favorable returns. Regulation and law making is 
one of the competitive domains, and this relates to 
the concept of “regulatory competition.” The con- 
cept refers to rivalries among governments in 
adjustment of rules and enforcement systems to 
attract investors to operate in their jurisdiction or 
to promote a certain industry by offering a favor- 
able business environment (Romano 1985). 
Consequences of regulatory competition, 
however, are mixed. Empirically, regulatory 
competition can lead to divergent results: “race 
to the bottom” or “race to the top” (Vogel 1997). 
Regarding “race to the bottom,” regulators usu- 
ally apply less rigorous requirements to attract 
and impress producers to invest in their own 
jurisdiction. Less stringent standards, looser 
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enforcement practices, and a more flexible 
governing environment are provided by govern- 
ments as a leverage to favor the producers. As a 
result, governments are motivated to race to the 
bottom (Drezner 2001). When discussing this 
phenomenon, in addition to environmental reg- 
ulation (Vogel 1997), empirical studies have 
also suggested a trend of compromise in labor 
rights and reduction in social welfare in devel- 
oping countries engaging in regulatory compe- 
tition to attract foreign investments (Rodrik 
1998). 

In contrast, “race to the top” suggests that in 
the long term regulatory competition will force 
regulators to establish regulatory regimes with 
more rigorous rules and enforcement. In particu- 
lar, in the international economy, countries which 
want to attract more foreign investments and trade 
would deliberately improve national regulatory 
standards to stand out from markets with similar 
competitiveness. This intends to show commit- 
ments and obligations to improve the production 
conditions in their jurisdiction with high regula- 
tory standards. Meanwhile, to standardize their 
production and hence reduce the production 
cost, multinational corporations would also 
lobby governments in their production regions to 
adopt internationally recognized standards. For 
example, the term “California effect” was coined 
to describe the diffusing effect of transfers of 
environmental regulation from developed econo- 
mies to less developed ones (Vogel 1995). As a 
result, the pull and push forces of regulatory com- 
petition have brought about stricter regulations 
around the world. 

This kind of regulatory competition corre- 
sponds to a new development of the rise of regu- 
latory states, which changes the nature and 
functions of a state. Below discusses its features 
with China as an example. 


The Rise of Regulatory States 


The concept of “regulatory state” has become 
increasingly important in the discussion of public 
administration and regulation in recent decades. 
Shifting itself from a positive state to a regulatory 
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state, its role is no longer about command and 
control or direct intervention in the markets, but 
a new type of regulatory role through the estab- 
lishment of independent regulatory agencies to 
control social and economic activities (Ayres and 
Braithwaite 1992; Majone 1997; Hood et al. 2001; 
Braithwaite 2000; Mattli 2015). 

The rise of regulatory states has two implicated 
shifts on public policy (Lodge and Wegrich 2012). 
First, the goals of public policy and administration 
have transformed from maximizing fairness 
through means such as redistribution to achieving 
outcomes with least resource input. This is 
because in a regulatory state, the tools of public 
policy have been the use of legal means instead of 
financial and organizational devices such as tax 
stimulus and state-owned production. Second, the 
roles of actors in public administration have also 
been modified. There is an increasing reliance on 
private actors to provide public services, which 
are overseen by new independent regulatory agen- 
cies. These agencies usually enjoy autonomy 
from the government and hence political force. 
A regulatory state also has a growing reliance on 
more formalized relationships among different 
actors within the regulated domains. As Levi- 
Faur (2005) summarized, “governance is no lon- 
ger about the delegation of authority to elected 
representatives but a form of second-level indirect 
representative democracy — citizens elect repre- 
sentatives who control and supervise ‘experts’ 
who formulate and administer policies in an 
autonomous fashion from their regulatory bas- 
tions” (p. 13). 


The Context of China 
China, as an industrializing economy, has 
witnessed some important transformations in the 
economic, social, and administrative domains 
over the past decades. In general, with the deep- 
ening economic reforms, the Chinese central gov- 
ernment has transformed China from a “state- 
planned” to a “state-managed” economy, having 
more new regulations developed (Cheung 2005; 
Pearson 2005; Buthe and Mattli 2011). 

In the government restructuring in the 1990s, 
the Chinese government initiated a series of 
reforms to strengthen the power and capacity 
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of regulatory agencies. For instance, regulatory 
agencies responsible for environment, intellec- 
tual property rights, and quality standards were 
expanded and upgraded to vice-ministry level in 
terms of their administrative ranking. Moreover, 
a system of vertical administration directly mon- 
itored by the central or provincial government 
was introduced to various regulatory agencies; 
hence, the higher level of government was 
empowered to directly supervise the offices 
below. This ensures that all local regulatory 
agencies in the related areas come under direct 
supervision and control by the higher govern- 
ment. Such organizational reforms have 
strengthened the power of regulatory agencies, 
on the one hand, and ensured consistent regula- 
tory policy implementation and enforcement 
at local levels, on the other hand. Yang (2002) 
commented that the series of government 
reforms since 1998 “brought China to the final 
stage for transforming a government designed 
for central planning and bureaucratic command 
to a regulatory state catering to a market econ- 
omy” (p. 196). 

In addition, some scholars have suggested 
that China’s commitment to international trade has 
driven the state to emerge as a regulatory one (Bach 
et al. 2006). For instance, China’s entry into the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) has triggered 
regulatory reforms aiming to fulfill its require- 
ments to promote free trade and enhance regulatory 
transparency. Standard harmonization — reducing 
discrepancies between national and international 
standards — is one of the key reform areas aimed 
to facilitate trade. To this end, China has 
established the Standards Administration of 
China (SAC) to undertake unified management, 
supervision, and overall coordination of stan- 
dardization work. The SAC also represents 
China in the International Organization for Stan- 
dardization (ISO) and other international and 
regional standardization organizations. 

Despite various administrative and eco- 
nomic reforms, several features suggest that 
China has not emerged as a typical regulatory 
state as the Western counterparts. Instead, the 
control of the Chinese Communist Party over 
the economy has been reinforced rather than 
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weakened after regulatory reforms (Pearson 
2005; Hsueh 2011). For example, empirical 
studies have found that state intervention and 
control have been strengthened in some 
selected strategic industries. Compared with 
nonstrategic sectors like textile and food indus- 
tries, the Chinese central government has cre- 
ated new regulatory rules to ensure state 
ownership and the control over strategic sectors 
such as telecommunications, energy, and finan- 
cial services (Hsueh 2011). Institutional con- 
texts also constrain the emergence of truly 
independent regulators in China (Pearson 
2005). For instance, in the 2008 government 
restructuring reform, commissions like the 
National Development and Reform Commis- 
sion (formerly the State Development Planning 
Commission) have expanded their roles in 
directing the economy and controlling strategic 
assets. It makes fundamental decisions about 
price control, licensing, and industry develop- 
ment priority. Therefore, these commissions 
still possess significant control over the econ- 
omy and have direct influence on regulatory 
bodies (Pearson 2005). 

In summary, instead of being a regulatory state 
like other well-developed democratic countries, 
China is inclined to become an “authoritarian 
regulatory state” lacking regulatory independence 
(Liu 2010). Empirical studies suggest that 
although the regulatory process in China previ- 
ously occupied by administrative agencies has 
now been pluralized by Chinese citizens, judges, 
and prosecutors over the last decade, regulatory 
pluralism in China remains an authoritarian logic 
(van Rooy et al. 2016). Without the retreat of 
party-state control, the regulatory body still 
heavily relies on administrative tools to enforce 
regulatory policies, and too much administrative 
interference also jeopardizes the market and 
impedes the Chinese regulatory state-building 
(Liu 2010). 


Conclusion 


Regulation is in the quest for protecting public 
interests that markets fail to realize. Regulatory 
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bodies, however, may witness a decline in their 
regulatory functions following the life cycle of a 
regulatory organization. On the one hand, reg- 
ulators carry out a number of functions that may 
not always be compatible, and sometimes even 
contradictory. On the other hand, they can also 
become captured by the regulated industries and 
thus serve the business interests rather than 
public interests. In general, regulation needs to 
balance different interests and values held by 
different actors, ranging from consumers to pro- 
ducers and from existing players in the market 
to new entrants. 

Regulatory regimes and strategies are hence 
developed to accommodate different regulatory 
environments and conditions of the regulated 
parties. These include the setting of standards 
and the creation of enforcement strategies 
that are persuasion based or deterrence based. 
In deciding which strategy to be used or who 
serves as the regulator, one has to consider 
the particular situation of the regulated indus- 
try. Self-regulation, for instance, could also 
serve the goals and functions of state regulation 
well. 

In the context of globalization, conse- 
quences of regulatory competition can vary 
widely. “Race to the bottom” and “race to the 
top” are the two identified empirical phenom- 
ena in which regulatory competition results. 
Finally, the debate over the rise of regulatory 
states indicates the evolving roles of a state 
from direct intervention and control to regula- 
tion by independent regulatory agencies. While 
there is no consensus on whether China has 
become a typical regulatory state after decades 
of market and administrative reforms, some 
authoritarian features and logic in its regulation 
have remained. 


Cross-References 


Firing Regulation and Public Administration 
Hiring Regulation and Public Administration 
Legislative Study on Government Regulation 
Public Organizations and Regulations 
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Synonyms 


Amplify: Deepen, Intensify, Magnify 
Conjunction: Partnership, Affiliation, Alliance 
Connotation: Meaning, Significance 
Detriment: Damage, Disability 
Efficacy: Competence, Effectiveness 
Endeavored: Aspire, Strive, Undertake 
Rationale: Explanation, Hypothesis, 

Motivation 
Recidivism: Relapse, Decline 
Solidify: Cement, Strengthen 


Definition 


Recidivism: to repeat or relapse in criminal 
behavior. 

Criminogenic needs (traits): patterns, trends, 
and/or relationships that result in criminal 
behavior. 

Non-criminogenic needs (traits): patterns, trends, 
and/or relationships that contribute to a person’s 
attitudes, self-worth, and self-esteem. 
Antebellum Era: a period in American history that 
occurred during the eighteenth century. 
Rationalism: the idea that reason is logical and 
supreme in philosophy. 

European Enlightenment: when reason and logic 
were prominent philosophical views that spread 
across Europe in the late seventeenth century. 
Anthropologist: a person who studies human 
beings. 

Unitarianism: a Christian theology that God is one 
and not three beings as others of the Christian faith 
believe. 

Corporal punishment: physical punishment. 
“What works”: an expression often used by crim- 
inal justice experts and scholars in the discussion 
of criminal rehabilitation. 
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Good Lives Model (GLM): a rehabilitative model 
that focuses on non-criminogenic needs. 
Risk-Need-Responsivity (RNR): a rehabilitative 
model that focuses on criminogenic needs. 
High-risk offenders: offenders who have commit- 
ted serious crimes such as rape and murder. 
Low-risk offenders: offenders who have commit- 
ted less serious crimes such as theft and minor 
drug offenses. 

“Three strikes”: a law that increases prison 
sentences upon three convictions of a violent 
and/or serious crime. 


Introduction 


The USA has the highest incarceration rate among 
free nations (Petersilia 2011). The number of 
offenders in US prisons reflects a problem with 
recidivism that has plagued the criminal justice 
system for decades. Numerous scholars and 
reformists since the early nineteenth century have 
endeavored to find solutions to rehabilitate crimi- 
nals with the common goal of reducing recidivism. 
In the 1970s, it was thought that all programs 
meant for treatment or rehabilitation for prisoners 
were not working and that “nothing worked” to end 
criminal behavior. However, many forms of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation have developed with some 
of the treatment programs showing effectiveness in 
reducing criminal recidivism. The American peo- 
ple may have an overall negative opinion on prison 
rehabilitation and treatment programs, but it is 
essential to demonstrate how rehabilitation has 
reduced recidivism and how it will continue to 
decline with more research and studies. The pur- 
pose of this article is to review the need for reha- 
bilitation treatment programs in the US prison 
system. This article hopes to act as a starting 
point for scholars who are beginning their studies 
and research in criminal rehabilitation and its 
effects on recidivism. The goal is to summarize a 
brief history of prison rehabilitation and to review 
the more mainstream and well-known programs 
and models of rehabilitation. This article advocates 
for treatment program models that address 
criminogenic traits followed by non-criminogenic 
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traits. Finally, proposed solution that begins to 
address how recidivism rates can be reduced 
through rehabilitative treatment programs will be 
given. It is crucial that a model for criminal reha- 
bilitation be applied to the entire prison system in 
the USA. The statistics presented by scholars and 
federal agencies solidify that it is time for the US 
Justice System to implement serious programs that 
will reduce criminal recidivism. It is time for 
prisons to not just act as punishment, but to act as 
institutions that reform criminals into functioning 
and productive members of society. 


The Great Awakening of Criminal 
Rehabilitation 


Since the early nineteenth century, many in the 
field and study of criminal justice have strived to 
find solutions to the prison system in the USA. 
Dorothea Dix can be considered one of the first 
American social reformers who advocated for 
reform and rehabilitation in American prisons. 
Dix was an active member during the Antebellum 
Era of the USA when rationalism of European 
Enlightenment reached the shores of America 
(Maslin 2015). Optimism of prisoner rehabilita- 
tion was alive, and many anthropologists linked 
the criminal acts and behaviors of inmates to their 
personal lives that related to their families and 
social surroundings (Maslin 2015). “Most 
believed that rehabilitation was both possible for 
these criminals and beneficial for American soci- 
ety, and that a properly designed prison could 
achieve such aims” (Maslin 2015, p. 140). The 
Puritan idea of hard work and striving for personal 
excellence was popular in regard to how a crimi- 
nal could become reformed. Two trends that 
became adapted in the prison system were the 
idea of solitary confinement and work by 
day — alone by night. These two systems of con- 
finement were viewed as ways to reduce the like- 
lihood of offenders reoffending (Maslin 2015). 
The American prison system was a hot button 
issue that had prominent figures such as Alexis 
de Tocqueville and Charles Dickens weighing in 
on the two trends of prison discipline. 
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Dorothea Dix gravitated toward the idea of 
solitary confinement and held the idea of Unitar- 
ianism. The principles of her prison reform view 
were solitary confinement, fresh air, and clean 
water. Dix believes that a prisoner could find a 
moral way of life, but in order to achieve that they 
must be provided with fresh air and clean water and 
be held in solitude so that they would not be 
infected with criminal behavior that was believed 
to be airborne and infectious (Maslin 2015). While 
Dix’s approach to prison reform was unconven- 
tional by today’s standards, her principles were 
based on the idea that prisoners could become mor- 
ally good people of society and that corporal pun- 
ishment ought to be used in severe cases (Maslin 
2015). Overall she was in favor of saving souls and 
not punishing them. Her core beliefs of rehabilita- 
tion laid the foundation to many treatment programs 
that are established today. 

The 1970s set the stage for some in the USA to 
believe that there were no rehabilitative treatment 
programs that resulted in reducing recidivism. In 
1974, Robert Martinson conducted a survey on 
“What Works” in the prison system in regard to 
rehabilitative treatment programs reducing recid- 
ivism. In Martinson’s research, he analyzed over 
200 studies that ranged from education and voca- 
tional training, individual counseling, group 
counseling, institutional environment, medical 
treatment, and the effects of rehabilitation in out- 
side institutions (1974). Because Martinson could 
not conclude that specific treatment programs did 
work, many scholars have understood that 
Martinson’s survey concluded that nothing 
worked in reducing recidivism. However, it is 
incorrect to interpret Martinson’s study as con- 
cluding that “nothing works” but rather to realize 
that Martinson had concluded that, based on the 
research used in his survey, it was inconclusive of 
what rehabilitative treatment programs were 
effective in reducing recidivism. Martin states: 


I am bound to say that these data, involving over 
two hundred studies and hundreds of thousands of 
individuals as they do, are the best available and 
give very little reason to hope that we have in fact 
found a sure way of reducing recidivism through 
rehabilitation. This is not to say that we found 
no instances of success or partial success; it is 
only to say that these instances have been isolated, 
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producing no clear pattern to indicate the efficacy of 
any particular method of treatment. (Martinson 
1974, p. 49) 


Martinson stated that there were numerous 
flaws in the studies he used for his survey and 
that because of his recognition of inconsistencies, 
he did not conclude that nothing worked. 
Martinson did not mean that all the treatment pro- 
grams were unsuccessful but that no one model or 
program revealed to be a complete solution in 
reducing recidivism (1974). The fact that some 
of the treatment programs did show success in 
one aspect or another can lead one to think that 
perhaps those programs were on to something. If 
the variables were all accounted for and the 
research Martinson used in his survey was better 
executed, wouldn’t it be accurate to state that the 
likelihood of those programs succeeding are just 
as high as the thought of them failing? Martinson 
did not discount the successes that were found in 
the research he used; therefore, hope remains that 
prison rehabilitation can reduce recidivism. 

Some people may argue that rehabilitation 
does not reduce recidivism and that implementing 
programs in the prison system would be a waste 
of money. In 2011 over $50 million was poured 
into the US prison systems with a national aver- 
age of $23,000 per inmate (Petersilia 2011). The 
incorporation of rehabilitation programs would 
add more to the national average of annual cost 
per inmate. However, if rehabilitation is 
implemented and shows to reduce recidivism, 
the cost per inmate is likely to decline — the less 
inmates per year, the less annual expenditures. It 
is important to consider what causes people to 
commit crimes. If, for example, someone has 
anger management problems when they are driv- 
ing and cause an accident, that person may not 
serve time in jail or prison but they may be court 
mandated to attend a behavioral program that 
focuses on how to manage anger, find what 
actions or situations triggers anger, and how to 
avoid and manage such triggers. If it is believed 
that people who commit small acts of crime can 
be corrected by paying a fine or attending behav- 
ior therapy class or motor vehicle classes, why 
isn’t this rationale applied to offenders who are 
incarcerated? 
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Criminal behavior is linked to the psychol- 
ogy of human behaviors and needs. There 
is a reason for every action carried out, and 
sometimes those actions are deviant in nature. 
But why commit deviant actions that result 
in disrupting society? Criminal behavior is psy- 
chological (criminogenic and non-criminogenic 
needs), and it is reasonable to believe that reha- 
bilitation that analyzes the “why” of behavior is 
necessary in rehabilitating offenders into produc- 
tive members of society (Andrews et al. 2011; 
Andrews and Dowden 2007; Fortune et al. 2012; 
Siegert et al. 2007). “Thus understanding how 
rehabilitation interventions or programmes work, 
in addition to knowing how well they work, should 
contribute to a more effective, precise and safe 
science or rehabilitation” (Siegert et al. 2007, 
p. 1604). 


Rehabilitative Models 


Criminogenic needs, such as things related to social 
and antisocial behaviors, can trigger criminal behav- 
ior (Andrews et al. 2011). Non-criminogenic needs 
are areas that relate to a person’s self-worth 
and self-esteem (Looman and Abracen 2013). 
It is theorized that non-criminogenic needs can 
also trigger criminal behavior if not addressed. 
There are two prominent rehabilitation 
models that are known throughout the criminal 
justice community — the Good Lives Model 
(GLM) and the Risk-Need-Responsivity model 
(RNR). The Good Lives Model (GLM) sets its 
principles on a person’s well-being and self- 
esteem and how they view their purpose in 
life. GLM also focuses on building positive 
social behaviors that lead people to live fulfill- 
ing lives with a strong sense of self-worth (Ward 
and Durrant 2011; Siegert et al. 2007). The 
Risk-Need-Responsivity (RNR) model leads 
with focusing on criminogenic needs but also 
recognizes the importance of non-criminogenic 
needs (Looman and Abracen 2013; Andrews 
et al. 2011; Andrews and Dowden 2007). Both 
of these models have great insight into the 
human psychology that causes people to com- 
mit criminal offenses. 
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The Good Lives Model (GLM) 
GLM was developed by Tony Ward and his 
colleagues and focuses on non-criminogenic 
needs. The GLM principles focus on needs 
that relate to a person’s view of themselves 
and their social interactions. Because it is theo- 
rized that non-criminogenic needs have a direct 
effect on criminal behavior, the GLM looks to 
positively nourish those needs in order to pre- 
vent criminal behavior and live a fulfilling life 
(Siegert et al. 2007). The GLM is rooted in the 
idea that social interaction and relationships are 
essential and are one of the basic needs of 
human nature (Siegert et al. 2007). GLM has a 
belief that mankind is good (not in the ethical 
sense) (Siegert et al. 2007, p. 1609) and there- 
fore makes it a positive model appealing to 
those who believe a person’s self-worth and 
self-esteem (self-awareness) are key in reducing 
recidivism (Andrews et al. 2011). It focuses on 
the person and how that person views them- 
selves and their place in society. If, for example, 
a person lacks a good family structure and a 
network of friends and has no prospect of a 
successful career due to lack of education, 
there may be an increased likelihood to turn to 
drug abuse, heavy drinking, or other deviant 
behaviors. Once that person has a negative 
self-image of themselves and an absence of 
self-esteem, they may continue down a path 
that continues to erode their self-identity and 
amplify the need to commit criminal behavior. 
The GLM centers on the belief that all people 
are equal, deserve dignity, and are entitled to 
human rights (Fortune et al. 2012). The goal of 
GLM is to assist offenders in realizing their self- 
worth and to set goals of milestones they wish to 
achieve (desire for an education, family, signifi- 
cant other, career, etc.). Some major GLM state- 
ments that support the focus of non-criminogenic 
needs are (1) offenders are just like everyone else, 
and like everyone else they have dreams, goals, 
and aspirations they hope to achieve; (2) offenders 
are led to criminal behavior due to their lack of 
social acceptance; (3) no one formula of rehabil- 
itation fits all offenders — each offender has 
different humanistic wants and needs; and 
(4) reduction of non-criminogenic needs results 
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in the reduction of criminogenic needs (Andrews 
et al. 2011). 

Educational programs and vocational training 
relate to the principles of the GLM. Lori L. Hall 
contends that previous research has shown that 
education within the prison system has resulted 
in reduction of recidivism. In addition to amplify- 
ing offender’s confidence and self-esteem, 
education has benefited offenders in finding 
employment once they are released from prison 
(2015). The benefits of educational programs 
within the prison system are not only beneficial 
for released offenders but have shown they are 
cost-effective and benefit society because of 
reduced recidivism (Hall 2015). A study com- 
pleted in Scotland showed that in conjunction 
with educational programs, the introduction of 
literacy and a study of the arts has had significant 
positive effects on offenders (Tett et al. 2012). 
Art-based education found that it improved 
offender’s awareness of self, self-esteem, and con- 
fidence and allowed them to become inspired to 
strive for a better way of life. With an education 
and the receiving of a diploma, degree, or certif- 
icate, an offender will feel empowered and moti- 
vated to live a fulfilling life upon release. 
Educational programs improve offender’s morale 
and self-worth, things that cultivate a positive 
prison environment (Harding 2014). 

Prison environments have been theorized to 
promote criminogenic needs believed to result 
from how prisoners treat and interact with one 
another, the level of security, and the attitudes of 
prison staff. The interaction of offenders and secu- 
rity are obvious factors that have negative effects 
on a prison environment, but the attitudes and the 
level of happiness of prison staff also greatly 
affect the climate of prisons (Harding 2014). To 
think of prisons as civic communities rather than 
just an institution for punishment can change the 
perspective of how prison environments can have 
great impact on criminogenic needs. It 1s without 
doubt that within the prison system, offenders and 
prison staff have categorized prisons in regard to 
what is considered a good prison and what is a bad 
prison. The categorization of prisons as either a 
good one or a bad one is based on what others 
have experienced at those prisons. If offenders are 
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found to be treated badly as a result of unhappy 
prison staff (who may have negative connotation 
of their work environment), that prison would 
earn the reputation of being a bad prison that no 
one would want to be detained at or work at. “The 
crucial point is that the prison social climate is 
now reliably measurable” (Harding 2014, p. 166) 
and should be considered when researching its 
effects on criminogenic needs. 

The GLM has a great principled foundation 
focused on natural human nature needs which is 
why it has been adopted in clinical studies (see 
Siegert et al. 2007). It is imperative not to discredit 
the fact that non-criminogenic needs are important 
and crucial in the rehabilitation of offenders. 
However, some things do lack within GLM. The 
principles of GLM are relevant, but there is little 
evidence to show that GLM is effective (Andrews 
et al. 2011). When GLM is compared to a much 
more successful rehabilitative model, such as the 
Risk-Need-Responsivity (RNR) model, it does 
not stand a chance in comparing effectiveness in 
the reducing recidivism (Andrews et al. 2011, 
p. 737). GLM lacks long-term evaluation studies 
(Looman and Abracen 2013). While GLM honor- 
ably concerns itself with the well-being of the 
whole person, it appears to lack a focus on 
criminogenic needs, thus leaving an offender 
potentially unable to understand and know 
how to handle those needs should they arise. 
“GLM underestimates the serious possibility of 
criminogenic effects when the pursuit of well- 
being does not address an individualized under- 
standing of the major causes of crime” (Andrews 
et al. 2011, p. 750). Perhaps if the GLM were to 
incorporate more value on criminogenic needs, 
like the RNR model does, it would be found to 
be effective in reducing recidivism. 


Risk-Need-Responsivity (RNR) 

The Risk-Need-Responsivity (RNR) model is a 
rehabilitative model that has been a utilized in 
Canada, the UK, Australia, and New Zealand. 
RNR was initially born from research of empir- 
ical literature conducted by Donald Andrews, 
James Bonta, and Paul Gendreau. RNR is prin- 
cipled around risk management and focuses first 
on criminogenic needs while also addressing 
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non-criminogenic needs. RNR is based on three 
principles: risk, need, and responsivity. Risk 1s 
focused on the risk level of the offender 
(Andrews et al. 2011). Need is in reference of 
criminogenic needs and identifies eight factors 
(the “Big Eight”) (Looman and Abracen 2013). 
Lastly, responsivity is creating intervention spe- 
cifically for each offender’s learning style 
(Andrews et al. 2011). 

RNR model focuses on high-risk offender’s 
versus those of low risk who need minimal treat- 
ment (Campbell et al. 2015; Andrews et al. 2011). 
Similar to GLM in regard to social relationships 
and behaviors, RNR recognizes that crime can 
result from social relationships (friends and fam- 
ily) and antisocial behavior. However, where 
RNR differs from GLM is that the approach 
RNR uses is a cognitive-behavioral psychology 
model, whereas GLM uses a humanistic psychol- 
ogy model (Looman and Abracen 2013). RNR is 
modeled on the belief that there are behaviors 
(criminogenic needs) that can be used to predict 
recidivism. RNR looks to target those behaviors 
and needs, assist the offender in removing those 
needs, and do so by creating a plan specific to each 
offender based on their assessed risk and their 
learning ability. 

One of the main criticisms of the RNR model 
is that it doesn’t focus enough on the 
non-criminogenic needs such as self-esteem, 
self-worth, and personal distress and empha- 
sizes avoidant goals (Fortune et al. 2012). 
Other criticisms include that RNR “downplays 
the importance of social relationships and com- 
munity involvement” (Ward and Durrant 2011). 
Ward and Stewart have criticized RNR for 
focusing too much on criminogenic needs and 
disregarding humanistic aspects of human 
nature that include friendships, loving relation- 
ships, self-esteem, and creativity (Andrews 
et al. 2011, p. 736). Interestingly enough, if the 
principles and goals of both the RNR and GLM 
were to be compared, it would be found that they 
are very similar. Further, it is evident when com- 
paring the two models, RNR is a more complete 
and encompassing model because it focuses on 
criminogenic needs and non-criminogenic needs 
(see Andrews et al. 2011; Andrews and Dowden 
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2007; Looman and Abracen 2013). Andrews and 
Dowden detailed many important factors of 
proper implementation of a rehabilitative model 
by recognizing the importance of self-control 
(handling temptation) and how antisocial and per- 
sonal relationships with loved ones can affect that 
self-control of resisting criminal behavior (2007). 
Some of the most dominant targets of the RNR 
focus on self-management, problem-solving, 
learning how to handle procriminal desires, and 
enhance “rewards and satisfactions for prosocial 
pursuits in the context of peers, family, school/ 
work, and leisure/recreation” (Andrews et al. 2011, 
p. 743). RNR may not primarily focus on 
non-criminogenic needs, but they are recog- 
nized and incorporated into its model. 

It is also very important to note that while the 
GLM lacks in significant and relevant studies to 
demonstrate its effectiveness, RNR has studies 
that have shown success. RNR has a proven 
record of reducing recidivism and has contributed 
greatly to the study and research of rehabilitation 
(Fortune et al. 2012; Wexler et al. 1999). RNR has 
also been used in mental health-related studies in 
regard to predicting recidivism and effectively 
reducing recidivism (Skeem et al. 2013; Campbell 
et al. 2015). RNR has been advocated by The 
National Institute of Corrections, the International 
Community Corrections Association, and “clini- 
cal psychologist who call for increased attention 
to the personal fulfillment of offenders” (Andrews 
and Dowden 2007, p. 440). 


Conclusion 


The US prison system is far from solving the issue 
of recidivism. Since the 1970s pessimistic views of 
criminal rehabilitation have been prominent. In 
recent decades the study and research of the effects 
of rehabilitation on recidivism has reversed the 
“nothing works” attitude and has created an opti- 
mistic view that something can and does work. 
Reviewing the history of rehabilitation and a brief 
overview of the prominent rehabilitation models, 
recommendations can be made to work toward the 
goal of reducing criminal recidivism. First, of all of 
the rehabilitation models that are known of and 
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have been tested, the RNR model offers the best 
option of a successful model at reducing recidi- 
vism. RNR has been supported and vouched for 
due to its success in reducing recidivism. 

It is recommended that the US federal govern- 
ment seriously consider implementing RNR in 
prisons that have a majority of high-risk offenders. 
For prisons with lower-risk offenders, it would be 
beneficial to implement a program that is consid- 
ered minimal and ensures that criminogenic needs 
are still a focus in order to reduce recidivism. An 
alternative proposal would be, at the very least, for 
the federal government to launch a national study at 
high-risk prisons implementing the RNR model. 
Studies have varied in length of measuring recidi- 
vism ranging from 1 to 3 years after offender’s 
release. Those lengths of measurement have been 
found successful; however, it may be beneficial to 
implement a study that measures at least 8 years 
post offenders release in order to further test the 
length of time the RNR model is effective at reduc- 
ing recidivism. 

A second recommendation would be to expand 
prison work programs and ensure educational and 
vocational programs are available to inmates. 
Again, when analyzing criminogenic needs, the 
lack of education and work contributes to an 
offender’s antisocial behaviors that lead to crimi- 
nal behavior. To this end, the GLM’s principles of 
self-worth and self-esteem are relevant in regard 
to education and employment. The principle of 
achieving a fulfilling life is found in the RNR; 
therefore, education, vocational programs, and 
work programs can lead to an offender becoming 
motivated and confident in their ability to live a 
fulfilling life post release. In conjunction to ensur- 
ing these programs are available to offenders, a 
positive prison climate should be strived for. 
A positive prison environment not only benefits 
offenders but also benefits prison staff. The imple- 
mentation of RNR, education, vocational pro- 
grams, and work programs will begin to 
cultivate a positive prison environment. 

The final recommendation would be for crim- 
inal justice legislation to remove the “hard on 
crime” approach. The implementation of “three 
strikes”, minimum, and maximum sentences 
haven’t led to significant reduction of recidivism 
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nor has it contributed to positive prison reform. It 
has been found that harsher punishments, espe- 
cially without rehabilitative programs, do not 
reduce crime. On the contrary, it can actually 
increase the likelihood of recidivism (Andrews 
and Dowden 2007; Petersilia 2011). The offense 
with the highest number of incarcerations in the 
USA is drug related. The penalties for certain 
drug offenses that include possession, distribu- 
tion, and paraphernalia are dependent on the 
drug. Regardless, these penalties and punish- 
ment haven’t seemed to fix the problem of the 
“drug war” but appear to have only amplified 
it. Perhaps a more appropriate way to handle 
substance abusers is to ensure they are enrolled 
in a rehabilitative treatment program based on 
the RNR model while serving for first, second, 
and third offenses. By focusing drug abusers on 
methods and behaviors to rid them of their 
criminogenic need for drug abuse, it may, more 
than likely, have a direct positive effect on the 
recidivism rate of drug offenses. 

A huge detriment for implementing such pro- 
grams 1s the cost. The prison system accounts for a 
good portion of the US budget; however, if 
offenders can be rehabilitated and therefore not 
recommit crime, the overall cost of the prison 
system will likely decrease even after the cost of 
implementing rehabilitation programs. A study 
that conducted a cost analysis of the Amity 
Prison Therapeutic Community (TC) treatment 
program in California found that the rehabilitation 
program potentially reduces the cost of incarcera- 
tion if effective programs were implemented (see 
McCollister et al. 2003). Of course, the study 
wasn’t without potential variables that may 
prove opposite of what the study found. How- 
ever, the study can be considered a great point to 
start at when analyzing cost-effectiveness of 
rehabilitation. 

In conclusion it is worth noting that the rec- 
ommendations presented in this article are not 
without unaccounted variables or factors. Unfor- 
tunately, not every offender can be rehabilitated. 
Some offenders are best kept away from society 
in order to preserve safety, peace, and stability. 
However, it cannot be ignored that a great num- 
ber of offenders have been abandoned and not 
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given the opportunity to receive treatment or 
assistance for something such as first offense of 
theft or drug possession. The intent of this article 
was to offer recommendations and act as a fresh- 
man approach to an issue that is in desperate 
need of improvements and solutions. It is admi- 
rable what so many scholars and researchers 
have found and accomplished in the area of 
criminal justice. By no means is there a simple 
solution to this very complex problem, but per- 
haps there is hope on the horizon for the US 
criminal justice and correctional system. 

In October of 2015, Senator Chuck Grassley 
(R) of Iowa introduced a bipartisan Sentencing 
Reform and Corrections Act of 2015. The bill 
addresses the issue of over incarceration rates plagu- 
ing the US prison system and models itself after 
successful rehabilitation programs out of Texas. 
The bill aims to reduce recidivism and reduce cost. 
It is very encouraging that this complex issue is 
being discussed in the halls of Congress and hope- 
fully will be the beginning of successfully riding the 
“nothing works” attitude and actually proving that 
there are solutions that do work. 
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Definition 


Public sector training refers to an instructor-led, 
content-based intervention, leading to desired 
changes in civil servants’ behavior. 


Introduction 


The significance of intellectual research into 
human resource management (HRM) in the public 
sector has long been disregarded or given only 
cursory recognition despite the distinctive context 
of the public sector (Brown 2004; Burke 
et al. 2013). Being a crucial part of HRM, training 
in the public sector has been unreasonably 
neglected. Central training agencies in many 
parts of the world have traditionally played an 
important role in formulating training policies 
and providing support to departments in training 
and development matters. When the New Public 
Management (NPM) reforms emerged, institu- 
tions’ focus in providing training was altered. 
The NPM is a movement toward a greater stress 
in the use of government tools in the delivery of 
services (Sanchez 2003, p. 8). The reform has 
been aimed then to deregulate the activities of 
public officers, giving them more freedom to man- 
age and to make the public sector less distinctive 
as separate social realm from the private sector 
(Sanchez 2003). Owing to the tide of reform, the 
original focus of training agencies in providing 
training has been enhanced, while departmental 
training or purchasing services from private pro- 
viders. Such terms as “customer oriented” and 
“result oriented” are highlighted in the NPM 
vocabulary. Though not all countries and institu- 
tions threw themselves into the reforms, many 
picked something from the NPM menu (Pollitt 
and Bouckaert 2011). 


Civil Service Training: From Traditional 
to “Customer-Oriented” Approach, From 
Centralization to Decentralization 


During most of the twentieth century, training 
management in the public sector was mainly 
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concerned with imposing standardized routines 
(Sanchez 2003, p. 10). The traditional language 
of training emphasizes teaching in line with the 
law. Training interventions were restricted to spo- 
radic programs oriented to demonstrate the newest 
management tools available and update individ- 
uals’ technological skills (Sanchez 2003, p. 10). 
As Schmidt (1991) argues, the traditional training 
model seems inadequate to fulfill the tasks con- 
temporary public administration is required to 
perform. Rather, it seems to be too “generic, 
slow and tenuous” (Sanchez 2003). However, 
influenced by the ideas of NPM, public officials 
attending training programs are viewed as “cus- 
tomers” or “clients.” “Customer focus’ has 
become a burgeoning theme in public manage- 
ment. The prescriptions of being “close to” and 
“responsive” to customers originate from theoret- 
ical applications of economics as well as from the 
broad transfer of business practices to public man- 
agement (Paarlberg 2007, p. 201). Increasingly, 
government training agencies are required to 
focus on customer satisfaction (Huque and Vyas 
2008). 

On the other hand, effectiveness rather than 
process has been emphasized to achieve result- 
oriented management. Training effectiveness is 
assessed by considering results or evaluation, 
trainees’ performance, and their ability to transfer 
techniques to their jobs (Huque and Vyas 2008). 
The concept of customer orientation has been 
introduced and developed modeled on market 
orientation, which emphasizes responsiveness to 
customers’ needs, competitiveness, and capacity 
to disseminate information (Narver and Slater 
1990). Customer orientation, also known as cus- 
tomization, is “an employee’s tendency or predis- 
position to meet customer needs in an on-the-job 
context” (Brown et al. 2002) and can be divided 
into three characteristics: prioritization of cus- 
tomer interests, use of customer information, and 
organizational measures to satisfy the customer 
(Paarlberg 2007). 

The training aspect in the public sector has 
also turned to decentralization. Decentraliza- 
tion is defined as the transfer of authority or 
responsibility for decision-making, planning, 
management, or resource allocation from any 
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level of government to its field units, district 
administrative units, other levels of government, 
regional or functional authorities, semiautonomous 
public authorities, parastatal organizations, private 
entities, and nongovernmental private or volun- 
tary organizations (Hope and Chikulo 2000, 
p. 28). There can be horizontal decentralization 
which disperses power among institutions at the 
same level of vertical decentralization which 
allows some of the powers of a government to 
be delegated downward to lower tiers of author- 
ity (Hope and Chikulo 2000). The primary 
objectives of decentralization include, but are 
not limited to, overcoming the indifference of 
government bureaucrats to satisfying the needs 
of the public; improving the responsiveness of 
government to public concerns; and increasing 
the quality of service provided (Hope and 
Chikulo 2000, p. 29). It has the advantages of 
creating greater diversity of practices, better 
recruitment and training, and increased 
responsibility. 


Civil Service Training in Hong Kong 


In the early year, training and development of civil 
service was part of the localization policy of the 
colonial government to include local ethnic Chi- 
nese as far as possible (Burns 1988). Training 
programs were designed as induction courses of 
government departments and vocational training 
of administrative procedure within the govern- 
ment, which was mainly for newly recruited 
local staff. The Establish Branch (former Civil 
Service Bureau, CSB) formed the central training 
unit to coordinate all training and development 
issues, and the unit later restructured as the Gov- 
ernment Training Division in 1967. The division 
was not just responsible for localization purpose 
but also efficiency improvement purpose (Burns 
1988, p. 20). The training division later became 
two separated parts, including the Civil Service 
Training Centre (CSTC) offering general training 
in vocational, language, and management training 
to civil service and the Senior Staff Course Centre 
(SSCC) providing executive development at 
higher level. 
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Following the Sino-British Agreement in 
1984, the localization of the Hong Kong civil 
service escalated. In response to calls to dismiss 
senior-level expatriates, the government launched 
an HRM consultation (Scott 2005) and decided 
against extending the contracts of civil servants 
employed on agreement terms, including expatri- 
ates (Cheek-Milby 1989), while new recruits 
would be employed on “new permanent and pen- 
sionable terms” (Civil Service Branch 1993). 
Consequently, the Civil Service Training Centre 
and Senior Staff Course Centre were combined in 
1996 and renamed the Civil Service Training 
and Development Institute (CSTDID. It was 
intended to coordinate all civil service training 
activities and provide courses on national studies 
and Putonghua to help public servants understand 
the latest developments in Mainland China (Civil 
Service Branch 1994). Civil service training dur- 
ing the pre-handover period served not just local- 
ization but also the convergence of differences 
of administrative practice with China (Huque 
and Vyas 2008). After the handover in 1997, 
interaction and cooperation with China became 
more important in civil service training in the 
jurisdiction. 

After the handover of sovereignty in 1997, 
chief executive Tung Chee-hwa launched consul- 
tation on human resource reform, which directly 
affected the structure of training. The consultation 
document, Civil service reform: Civil Service into 
the 21st Century, suggested that radical changes 
of civil service recruitment were necessary to 
ensure potential talents would not flow to the 
private sector and recommended that the perma- 
nent, pensionable terms appointment should 
change to contract agreement in recruitment 
(Civil Service Bureau 1999). The initial impacts 
of these measures are limited because of the gov- 
ernment’s decision of freezing recruitment of civil 
service, and all newly recruited civil servants were 
required to serve on an initial probationary con- 
tract years for 3 years to judge their performance 
for 3 years further contract before accede to per- 
manent and pensionable terms (Scott 2005). 
Table 1 showed the key changes of structure in 
2004 when CSTDI merged into Civil Service 
Bureau (CSB). 
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Table 1 Key changes of restructuring CSTDI 


1. Reducing 30% of staff and streamlining divisions in 
the central training institute 


2. Increasing emphasis on e-learning as distinct from 
classroom mode of provision 


3. Adopting an “account manager” approach to deal with 
departmental clients 


4. Promoting a “managerialized” and “customerized” 
role of CSTDI to address clients’ needs 


5. Shifting direct control of training provision to advisory 
and consultative service 


Source: Vyas and Luk (2010) 


However, the civil service training function in 
this period became more decentralized, focusing 
on departmental needs and preparing for increas- 
ing demands on performance (Huque and Vyas 
2008). Figure 1 shows that the number of consul- 
tancy programs conducted by the CSTDI steadily 
increased between 2004 and 2010, revealing that 
the increasing trend of engaging advisory and 
consultancy services had become a major factor 
in training. 

In Hong Kong SAR, the CSTDI is a designated 
agency with training of public servants as one of 
its main missions. In accordance with the Civil 
Service Bureau (2015b) and Legislative Council 
Panel on Public Service (2015), while policy 
bureaux and departments provide vocational 
training to meet job-specific needs of public ser- 
vants, CSTDI focuses on training programs and 
activities (such as thematic workshops and semi- 
nars) that “are best provided by a central training 
agency,” such as leadership and management, 
language and communication, etc., covering four 
core service areas, namely, senior executive 
development; national studies programs on the 
Basic Law and policies and developments of the 
Mainland on political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural aspects; HRM consultancy service; and pro- 
motion of a continuous learning culture. Such 
training programs are mainly tailor-made for 
senior civil servants, who are core employees in 
the government. Lepak and Snell (1999) described 
core employees as high-value, high-uniqueness 
employees whose skills and knowledge are a 
source of competitive value to organizations. 
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Their value and uniqueness may be based on 
tacit knowledge that would be valuable to com- 
petitors, and these skills and knowledge are 
related to core processes developed internally 
and built up overtime. Senior civil servants as 
core employees play a critical role in the formu- 
lation and execution of the government’s poli- 
cies and strategies, and they serve as the linking 
pin between top managers and the operating 
core. They possess skills of high value and 
high uniqueness and contribute to the govern- 
ment’s strategic objectives and help establish 
competitive advantages. Since their skill sets 
are not widely available in the external labor 
market, the training programs for senior civil 
servants tend to be centralized, which is sugges- 
tive of an internal development system. As for 
the junior civil servants, their skills are of lower 
value and uniqueness. The government there- 
fore tends to engage in contractual relationships 
through outsourcing or the hiring of temporary 
trainers and manage their performance through 
compliance to ensure that clearly established 
standards are met. Under the compliance sys- 
tem, employees will receive the minimum train- 
ing required to conform to organizational rules 
and to keep the labor costs low in order to match 
fluctuations in demand for goods and services. 
Hence, unlike senior civil servants, junior civil 
servants are exposed to less career development 
opportunities. 

As for the content of the training provided 
by CSTDI, it is general in nature. Unlike 
job-specific training, general civil service train- 
ing covers issues with high priority for the pub- 
lic service as a whole and requires uniform 
understanding, know-how, and principles of 
action to be adopted and implemented in differ- 
ent organizations in common areas (Metsma 
2014). However, delivery of civil service train- 
ing programs often engages private providers. 
According to the Civil Service Bureau, the lead- 
ership programs and management workshops 
conducted in 2012 and 2013, which targeted at 
senior civil servants, were led or delivered by 
local or distinguished scholars, prominent speakers, 
subject experts, and guest speakers from relevant 
fields, who were engaged to share their personal 
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Fig. 1 Number of consultancies conducted by the Civil 
Service Training and Development Institute for Depart- 
ments, 2000-2010 (Source: Financial Secretary of Hong 
Kong SAR. (2000-2010) Budget Speech for the year 


experiences and insights on topical subjects, such as 
executive health, social media, and global economic 
issues (Civil Service Bureau 2013). Job-specific 
training courses and experience sharing sessions, 
in contrast, are organized in-house by training 
units at policy bureaux and departments. For 
instance, the Staff Development Section at the 
Rating and Valuation Department of the HKSAR 
tailor-makes training programs for its civil ser- 
vants on the Department’s computer systems, val- 
uation practices, and work procedures (Rating and 
Valuation Department 2010). In other words, 
training programs involving technical expertise, 
seminars, experience sharing sessions, and brain- 
storming sessions are outsourced to private ser- 
vice providers such as local universities and 
management consultants (Efficiency Unit 2008; 
Hong Kong Correctional Services 2013), consid- 
ering that bureaux and departments may not have 
all the necessary skills and expertise required to 
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Year 


2000-2001 to 2009-2010, Expenditure Analysis by 
Head, Head 143 — Government Secretariat: Civil Service 
Bureau. Retrieved from http://www.budget.gov.hk/2014/ 
eng/previous.html) 


manage the whole or part of the procurement 
process. Outsourcing sophisticated and complex 
outsourcing projects may be more effective and 
efficient to bring in specialist consultants with 
relevant knowledge and experience to assist 
them (Efficiency Unit 2007). Since 2001, the 
Efficiency Unit has established a dedicated 
team to assist government bureaux and depart- 
ments to enhance the use of the private sector in 
the delivery of public services. In addition, a 
Training Sponsorship Scheme is offered to 
civil servants, encouraging them to pursue learn- 
ing through external courses. Under the Scheme, 
civil servants remunerated on or below HK$28, 140 
or equivalent may apply for reimbursement of 
course fees for self-arranged studies. The spon- 
sorship ceiling is HK$6,000 per applicant per 
year for a maximum of three courses, all to be 
pursued outside office hours (Civil Service 
Bureau 2015a). 
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Conclusion 


Training can lead to the process of re-shaping 
organizational operation routine to increase 
productivity and efficiency. Decentralization of 
decision-making in training seems a solution to 
develop government employee competencies. 
Training in the Hong Kong public sector has 
become more demand driven rather than supply 
driven. Confronted with the issue of civil ser- 
vice training, the Hong Kong government ini- 
tially chose the most hierarchical method of 
provision: centralization. As time passed, she 
could no longer rely only on centralized provi- 
sion. Decentralization and outsourcing were 
introduced strategically in order to meet multi- 
ple demands. During the evolution of civil ser- 
vice training, it is obvious that centralization, 
decentralization, and contracting out are blended in 
the provision of training; nonetheless, governments 
may achieve the expected results with diverse 
means according to their own needs. 
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Synonyms 


Post-heroic leadership; Socially constructed 


leadership 


Definition 


Constructed in relationships, under plural possi- 
bilities ranging from inter-individual (entitative) 
or mutual (processual) constructions. 


Introduction 


Since the early 1990s, the field of leadership has 
been experiencing the relational turn and has 
been moving towards understanding leadership 
from the perspective of relationships. Relational 
leadership theory has developed in acknowledg- 
ment that individual-centric theorizing does not 
fully tap into the complexities of leadership work. 
Rather than focusing on the impact of the individ- 
ual, relational leadership theory focuses on 
togetherness and draws attention to the variances 
between agency and participation, as well as indi- 
vidual and collective. In doing so, many deeply 
held assumptions about the nature of leadership 
are challenged. Notions, such as control and inde- 
pendence, are interpreted differently through a 
relational lens to explain relationships between 
leadership participants. Slowly gaining momen- 
tum, relational leadership theory has recently 
gained popularity in the field of leadership with 
amplification and diversification of scholarship 
investigating this theoretical perspective. This 
proliferation of work suggests that relational lead- 
ership is more than a trend in the field; it repre- 
sents novel, cutting-edge thinking aiming to 
enliven the study of leadership with its social 
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parameters. However, the proliferation of work 
on relational leadership is also coupled with 
increased ambiguity. The understanding of the 
“relational” differs significantly across various 
approaches: while all start from the founding 
assumption that leadership does not reside solely 
in the leader, there are profound philosophical 
differences in the way the relational is conceptu- 
alized. The remainder of this entry will present the 
strand of theoretical perspectives comprising rela- 
tional leadership theory, outlining their different 
philosophical orientations, and will then bring to 
the fore the significance of relationships in 
leadership work. 


Defining the Relational 


Relational leadership theories shift attention to 
what transpires between individuals and center 
relationship as the locus of leadership. While aca- 
demics and practitioners participate in the rela- 
tional turn, they develop different philosophical 
understandings about the study of relationships of 
leadership. The meeting place of all these different 
understandings is the awareness that leadership is 
not a lone, secluded action. Instead, leadership lies 
in the collective action of interconnected individ- 
uals, an outlook that challenges deep-held assump- 
tions about leadership, such as individualism, 
agency, and independence. Responding to these 
challenges requires first to distinguish between 
the different philosophical understandings around 
relational leadership to then move on to a discus- 
sion about what these offer to the conception of 
leadership. Views about relationality in today’s 
leadership arena fall into the following two broad 
philosophical domains: entitative and processual 
stances. Each one follows distinct explanatory 
modes to frame, discuss, and conceptualize the 
relational in leadership (for an extended discussion 
see Uhl-Bien and Ospina 2012). 

On the one side, an entitative perspective on 
relational leadership views leadership as starting 
from individuals and extending into collaboration 
between one or more sides (Bolden et al. 2011 
offer a comprehensive overview). Leadership is 
produced by interacting individuals that are in 
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relationships, with the production of leadership 
available from others than the appointed leader. 
Individual agency is still a key parameter deter- 
mining leadership action; the distinction from tra- 
ditional individual-centric theorizing lies in the 
ownership of leadership, which can now be 
located in multiple individuals. The underlying 
premise is that one individual cannot embody all 
the capacity needed to deal with organizational 
reality; therefore, there is the need to shift atten- 
tion from individual to diffused forms of leader- 
ship. This diffusion brings about an arrangement 
or network of interacting individuals that come to 
form relationship. The entitative philosophical 
domain on relational leadership is primarily 
concerned with examining the conditions of 
diffusing leadership to achieve organizational 
goals, under the assumption that interacting 
individuals are separated from each other before 
coming to form relationships. On these grounds, 
an entitative lens describes relational leadership 
as a multidirectional relationship of influence, 
through which interacting individuals align their 
actions towards the common goal to ensure orga- 
nizational performance. Leadership concerns 
more than the appointed leader: it spreads out- 
side formal hierarchical structures, which means 
that it be expressed by followers as well, and it 
can also shift overtime. Studies of relational 
leadership in the entitative domain apply their 
logics of inquiry towards the exploration of the 
characteristics, behaviors, and actions of 
interacting individuals as they constitute rela- 
tionships to influence each other. Noteworthy 
contributions include theories such as vertical 
dyad linkage —later extended to leader member 
exchange, team, self-leadership, shared, integra- 
tive, co-leadership, distributed, and even draw 
from complexity theory. These theories share a 
common focus on interacting individuals as they 
engage in relationships of leadership but vary 
significantly in their evaluation of the quality 
and engagement in these relationships. 

On the other side, a processual perspective on 
relational leadership conceptually demotions the 
role of the individual (Hosking 2011). This onto- 
logical position contests the hegemony of the 
bounded individual as well as the separation 
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between leader and followers. Leadership is not 
an outcome of action that can be traced back to 
individuals or networks of individuals; it is a 
process. This implies that relationships are not 
independent of the individuals making them; 
they go on among individuals, and the only char- 
acterization that would then be possible about 
individuals is that they are temporary expressions 
of these relationships (Gergen 2009). Such a pro- 
cessual understanding questions individual 
agency as the source of leadership and redefines 
participants engaged in leadership beyond ratio- 
nal and self-contained entities. Rather than the 
producers of leadership, individuals are relational 
participants in the process of leading. Instead of 
separating between leaders and followers, leader- 
ship becomes a process of negotiating social 
order, where the labels “leaders” or “followers” 
do not exist in advance. Labels do not come 
before relational processes; they become in the 
process. The processual philosophical domain on 
relational leadership is primarily concerned with 
studying leadership in action. Starting from the 
premise that leadership does not precede rela- 
tional interaction, the focus is on studying how 
relating to one another brings about orientation 
and organizational achievements — leadership 
direction. On these grounds, a processual lens 
describes leadership as a mutual process of relat- 
ing to one another in pursuit of direction. The core 
for studying leadership becomes reciprocal rela- 
tionships, which are difficult to measure with 
standardized formulas. With attention on how 
leadership is expressed, rather than who expresses 
it, processual approaches study leadership as it 
unfolds in everyday settings and attend to its 
performance. Still at a nascent developmental 
stage, contributions to the philosophical domain 
of processuality include perspectives termed as 
strongly processual, co-active, post-modern, or 
as adopting a soft differentiation between self 
and other. These contributions create a thinking 
space around which leadership is no longer an 
elusive concept but a living quality characterizing 
how people work together in organizations. 

To conclude, the field of relational leadership 
encompasses a variety of philosophical stances 
which can be broadly categorized between the 
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two different perspectives of entitative and 
processual lenses. Starting from dissimilar philo- 
sophical understandings and following distinctive 
aims, these two domains place relationships as the 
denominator of leadership. Entitative approaches 
study relationships as the outcome of interacting 
individuals, sharing the diffusion of leadership. 
Processual approaches study the dynamics of 
leadership, where relationships are made together 
with the individuals constituting them. The diver- 
sity of the topics explored under these two philo- 
sophical domains indicates the urgency to study 
relationships and their implications about leader- 
ship as well as the rich discussions through which 
relationality gains legitimacy in the field of lead- 
ership studies. 


Why Relational Leadership? 


Bringing relationality to the forefront means 
engaging with the powerful idea that the concept 
of leadership is a collective achievement in a 
nexus of relationships. The conception of rela- 
tional leadership has thus emerged to convey the 
ways of taking up relationality to explore the 
connections that bring together participants in 
leadership work. The potential of relationality 
resonates with the world of practice, which is 
striving to meet the modern organizational chal- 
lenges of post-industrialism, technology-driven 
structures, and social media-oriented societies. 
These conditions render the organizational envi- 
ronment highly social and point to the need to 
understand the relational nature of social pro- 
cesses, such as leadership. To demonstrate the 
potential of relationality, below are three key 
implications about the nature of social processes 
stemming from relational theories, offering new 
insight into the field and practice of leadership. 
The first insight offered by relationality about 
the practice of leadership is that it is constructed 
together with others. This implicates a dynamic 
view of leadership that is co-created in the inter- 
face of multiple participants. It also implicates that 
leadership is not a static or a given achievement; 
rather, it is developing and changing alongside 
participants’ relationships. The involvement and 
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inclusion of sociality place emphasis on collective 
action, while diminishing the dependence on 
leaders. Leaders and their followers are not nec- 
essarily the sole agents of leadership; leadership 
work may be achieved without having predefined 
specific hierarchies or roles among individuals. 
This is the case for example in project work or 
creative industries. Juxtaposing this realization 
against organizational reality, there emerges the 
acknowledgment that single individuals are not 
the sole bearers of success or failure. Organiza- 
tional outcomes can thus be attributed relationally 
to multiple participants, giving rise to renewed 
appraisal and performance evaluation systems. 
Such happenings are a significant departure from 
individual-centric perspectives that see leadership 
as involving behaviors of specific individuals 
labelled as leader and followers. 

The second insight of relationality has to do 
with the nature of leadership. Relational lead- 
ership is a pervasive social phenomenon, and as 
such it occurs in a context that needs to be 
acknowledged. To explore and explain the 
dynamic of leadership, a relational description 
is needed; one that goes beyond individuals and 
investigates the space between them. Relational 
leadership does not occur in a social vacuum, 
where universal truths can be applied. To under- 
stand the space in-between participants in rela- 
tional leadership, it is important to zoom into 
their lived experiences. This produces leader- 
ship discourse and narratives that may not nec- 
essarily converge around the same conclusions 
or viewpoints. Different participants may offer 
diverse experiences from their involvement in 
leadership work. Centering sociality in the 
study of relational leadership goes beyond pro- 
ducing context-specific descriptions. The value 
and promise of sociality lies in the reciprocal 
effects of relationality, rendering the pursuit of 
organizational goals a map of multiple possibil- 
ities. Therefore, there is no optimal route to 
achieving relational leadership; rather, there 
are various paths participants can take to reach 
desired destinations. The selection and perti- 
nence of the route that comes to be the way for 
relational leadership critically depends on par- 
ticipants’ relationships. 
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The third insight of relationality indicates that 
relational leadership can be developed; it is not a 
natural gift or a birth right. Typically, leadership 
development training involves the selection of 
those individuals labelled as leaders, who are 
tasked with cultivating characteristics such as cha- 
risma, perseverance, or authenticity. Considering 
that relational leadership develops in a social con- 
text, it is important to explore how participants 
working together can develop a collective compe- 
tence, leading to the attainment of desired goals. 
From this outlook, relational leadership develop- 
ment is about working on modes of engagement 
and commitment against the background of col- 
lective action. This can be achieved by including 
various participants from across the organization 
and focusing on developing those characteristics 
underscoring togetherness, such as responsive- 
ness to one another, reciprocal understandings, 
or acknowledgment of the other’s position. Such 
types of leadership development could also place 
the training within specific organizations and 
within specific networks of participants, thus 
building collective competence that is directly 
linked to a specific social context. In doing so, 
relational leadership opens up to radical types of 
leadership development that are no longer about 
individual performance but rather thrive on plural 
participation. 


Conclusion 


Presented in diverse philosophical approaches, 
relational leadership theory centers sociality and 
conceptualizes leadership as emerging from rela- 
tionships. In doing so, it brings fresh insight into 
the leadership arena. It goes beyond concepts of 
dependency on single individuals to concepts 
based on notions of interdependent collectives, 
recognizing that leadership may occur outside 
formal authority. Relational leadership theory 
allows to explore the emergent nature of leader- 
ship, created by participation, interconnection, 
and embeddedness in social contexts. This shifts 
attention to the practice of leadership: rather than 
assuming that leadership is a priori and de facto 
produced by formal authority (appointed leaders), 
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relational leadership theory examines relational 
interactions signifying the process of leading. 

By centering sociality, relational leadership 
theory also unsettles the notion of followers. 
Followers are too participants in leadership, 
not just mere subordinates to leaders. Rather 
than framing fellowship as a hierarchical arrange- 
ment, relational leadership theory changes focus 
to participation that constructs leadership in such 
ways that leaders are created when fellowship 
occurs. Therefore, there is a movement from 
accepting the impact of the leader to focusing on 
the relational interactions among participants 
doing leadership work. From this outlook, rela- 
tional leadership theory is concerned with the 
ways relationships are developed to achieve 
desired organizational pursuits. Finally, the 
emphasis on sociality offers a novel way to 
approach leadership development. Following the 
tenets of relational leadership theory, training 
involves more than single individuals labelled as 
leaders; instead, leadership development seeks to 
build social capital that has the potential to 
support togetherness in pursuit of collective 
achievements. 
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Synonyms 


Contract renegotiation; Objective system; Public 
clients; Public procurement; Public shareholders 


Introduction 


Institutionalized public-private partnerships 
(PPPs) are joint venture companies whose share- 
holders are the public institution and the private 
investors involved. Institutionalized PPPs are 
often responsible for the development and pro- 
duction of specific public goods and services. 
The decisions that determine these processes are 
made jointly by the public institution and private 
investors, who form a partnership to achieve their 
financial and social objectives (Klijn and Teisman 
2001). Institutionalized PPPs can be regarded as 
an extension of contractual PPPs, because their 
aim is not only to operate efficiently but also to 
achieve high investments by taking advantage of 
both the capital of the private investor and the 
typically lower cost of the capital of the public 
institution (Hart 2003; Marra 2007). 

Besides organizational aspects, the discussion 
on PPPs has to consider the people or institutions 
that use a PPP’s products and services (the users), 
as well as those that pay for these products and 
services (the payers). A PPP can provide products 
and services directly to third parties, such as citi- 
zens or companies, or to the public institution that 
is part of the partnership and makes these products 
and services available to the end users. Similarly, 
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either the end users or the public institution that is 
part of the PPP pay for those products and ser- 
vices. In the latter case, third parties (1.e., the end 
users) pay either a subsidized price or use the 
PPP’s products and services for free. 

When the public institution acts not only as a 
partner in the institutionalized PPP but also as a 
public client of the PPP, it can negotiate and 
renegotiate the agreement with the PPP as a 
whole or with the private investors of the institu- 
tionalized PPP. In contrast, third-party users or 
payers cannot negotiate with the PPP; they can, 
however, react to the price at which the PPP offers 
its products or services by increasing or reducing 
demand. As a result, renegotiations tend to favor 
the PPP as a whole and the private partners in 
particular, but at the expense of users and payers, 
who have to shoulder a reduction in product or 
service quality or a price increase (e.g., Bajari 
et al. 2014; Shleifer 1998). One exception to this 
pattern is the case where the public institution that 
establishes an institutionalized PPP is both the 
user and the payer of the PPP’s products and 
services at the same time. In such cases, the public 
institution may have the bargaining power to 
achieve its own objectives. Prominent examples 
are institutionalized PPPs in the military service 
sector where the public institution has a dual role 
as a main shareholder and, at the same time, a 
major customer. 


PPP’s Set of Objectives 


A private partner to which public tasks have been 
contracted out tends to behave opportunistically 
because of the conflict of interests between the 
public’s objective of welfare maximization and 
the private partner’s objective of profit maximiza- 
tion. Public welfare is maximized if goods and 
services are produced at minimum cost and pro- 
vided to the public institution for prices that reim- 
burse the private partner. In contrast, the profit of 
the private partner is maximized when goods and 
services are produced at minimum cost and pro- 
vided to the public institution for prices that 
exceed the cost. Profit maximization tends to 
ensure or increase efficiency in the production of 
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goods and services; however, at the same time 
high prices lead to a reduction in public welfare. 
From the public institution’s point of view, the 
PPP’s objectives need to be met in a way that 
aims at cost minimization, instead of profit max- 
imization. To adjust the PPP’s objectives in this 
manner, it is necessary to set up an institutional- 
ized PPP whose public principal is simultaneously 
a main shareholder. 

Choosing institutionalized PPPs over the alter- 
native of delegating the implementation of public 
tasks wholly to the private sector allows the public 
institution to retain direct control over the institu- 
tionalized PPP. As the main shareholder, the pub- 
lic institution involved is in a position to influence 
each PPP’s objectives and frame them in line with 
its own objectives. Wherever the public institution 
determines to a significant extent a PPP’s objec- 
tives, it can also determine which objectives have 
priority. In such cases, the institutionalized PPP 
delivers the public tasks and services in accor- 
dance with the requirements of the public institu- 
tion. In their theoretical model of the provision of 
public services, Bennett and Iossa (2006) assume 
that the representatives of the public institution 
influence the relative importance of the institu- 
tionalized PPP’s profit objectives and social wel- 
fare objectives. 

As participants in the institutionalized PPP, the 
private investors are able to enforce their objec- 
tives to a smaller degree than they would in con- 
ventional private business partnerships. Because 
of the public institution’s influence, cost minimi- 
zation is defined as the common objective of both 
categories of shareholders, which the PPP should 
strive to meet. On the contrary, profit maximiza- 
tion is not expected to be an important objective 
for the PPP, because it cannot be pursued as long 
as the public institution, apart from being a main 
shareholder, simultaneously acts as a major cus- 
tomer of that PPP (Lohmann and Rötzel 2014). 
The setting of institutionalized PPPs in which the 
public institution plays a dual role as a major 
customer and shareholder also implies conclusion 
on renegotiations between institutionalized PPPs 
and their public clients. A high degree of congru- 
ence between the objectives of the public share- 
holder and the institutionalized PPP should 
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decrease the PPP’s opportunistic behavior with 
respect to the execution of public procurement 
contracts. 


Renegotiations Between 
Institutionalized PPPs and their Public 
Clients 


The PPP’s set of objectives determines its behav- 
ior in renegotiations. Ifthe objectives of the public 
shareholders and of the institutionalized PPP as a 
whole are congruent to some extent, this is 
expected to limit the PPP’s opportunistic behavior 
toward the public principal. If the PPP does show 
opportunistic behavior, however, this is expected 
to occur after the decision on public procurement 
has been made. While the public institution is still 
considering public tenders, the potential supplier 
aims to make a bid quoting a low price in order to 
increase the probability of winning the bidding 
process. After the decision has been made, the 
PPP may take advantage of renegotiations — 
which may arise, for example, from changes 
in the government’s procurement policies or 
in the demand for goods or services — to act 
opportunistically by charging an inappropriately 
high rate that will result in higher profit. If, how- 
ever, the objectives of the public institution 
involved and the private partners are aligned, 
potential renegotiations should not increase prof- 
itability for the institutionalized PPP. 

The empirical findings of Lohmann and Rötzel 
(2014) substantiates that institutionalized PPPs do 
not benefit from renegotiations, because the con- 
gruence between the public and the private part- 
ner’s monetary objectives with respect to profit 
maximization and cost minimization prevents 
them from acting opportunistically. When the 
PPP’s bargaining power and the profitability of 
the contract are taken into consideration, the pub- 
lic institution can forestall the PPP from acting 
opportunistically with regard to what it charges 
for goods and services, because it is able to influ- 
ence the PPP’s monetary objectives. 

Renegotiations are necessary if there are 
changes in the demand for the ordered goods 
and services or problems with their supply, or if 
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there are changes in the customer’s requirements. 
Overall, the reasons for renegotiations can be 
differentiated with respect to the party that initi- 
ates them. The analysis of Lohmann and Rotzel 
(2017) verifies that if the public institution initi- 
ates the process of renegotiating its agreement 
with an institutionalized PPP, it can influence the 
outcome decisively and enforce its objectives, 
which include reducing the PPP’s remuneration. 
In contrast, the PPP’s private shareholders will be 
in a weaker position and any surplus the PPP 
might achieve is unlikely to be transformed into 
profit they can benefit from. However, if it is the 
institutionalized PPP that initiates renegotiations, 
probably at the request of its private shareholders, 
the latter can influence the outcome to their advan- 
tage. Thereby, the effect that the initiator has on 
the outcome of renegotiating the remuneration is 
moderated by the degree of contract specificity 
and the existence of a decrease in demand as the 
main reason for initiating renegotiations. When 
contract specificity is low and/or a decrease in 
demand prompts the public institution to initiate 
renegotiations, this party is able to achieve a 
greater reduction in the PPP’s remuneration than 
it would be otherwise. When the same conditions 
prompt the PPP to start renegotiations, however, 
this party is able to secure higher remuneration. 
As a result, Lohmann and Rotzel (2017) provide 
empirical evidence that when the public institu- 
tion initiates renegotiations, it is likely to conclude 
them successfully, reducing the remuneration of 
the institutionalized PPP and thus the profit of the 
private investor. This finding indicates that 
awarding public contracts to institutionalized 
PPPs rather than to private companies is more 
beneficial to a public institution. 


Conclusion 


Institutionalized PPPs are increasingly popular 
ventures that enable public institutions to fulfill 
public tasks or subtasks with the aid of private 
partners. Research on institutionalized PPPs has 
established that using capital, competences, and 
know-how that come from the private sector 
increases efficiency in the production of goods 
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and services that are demanded by the public or 
the public institution. Nevertheless, the questions 
of how the surplus of institutionalized PPPs is 
distributed and which of the partners involved 
benefit most from participating in an institution- 
alized PPP remain under-researched. To answer 
these questions, it is necessary to look closely at 
the roles of three parties, namely, the public share- 
holders, the private shareholders, and the cus- 
tomers or clients of the institutionalized PPP. 
While the public shareholder aims to achieve a 
desired level of public welfare funded by 
restricted public spending, the private share- 
holders aim to maximize their economic success, 
which is commonly measured in terms of profit. 
This conflict between the partners’ interests 
affects the PPP’s set of objectives, the initial nego- 
tiation and, to a greater extent, subsequent rene- 
gotiations, in which each party tries to enforce its 
objectives. 

Differences in objectives between the institu- 
tionalized PPP and the public institution are a 
necessary condition for opportunistic behavior to 
occur. If there is congruence between an institu- 
tionalized PPP and the public institution with 
regard to objectives, both will act in the same 
way. In the reverse case, one party will pursue its 
objectives at the expense of the other party. The 
conflict of interests between public welfare and 
profit maximization, which can endanger the gov- 
ernment’s objectives, manifests itself in opportu- 
nistic behavior exhibited by the private suppliers 
that fulfil public or governmental tasks. However, 
when the public institution is the main shareholder 
of an institutionalized PPP, it is able to shape that 
PPP’s objectives. More specifically, the public 
institution can minimize the importance of mone- 
tary success targets like profit maximization and 
increase that of monetary efficiency targets like 
cost minimization. By establishing cost minimi- 
zation as the PPP’s top objective with respect to 
the production of goods and services that the 
public institution demands, it is possible to reduce 
this conflict of interest and to prevent dispropor- 
tionately high charges for the supplied goods and 
Services. 

The outcome of renegotiations depends largely 
on whether the PPP’s customers are a third party 
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(e.g., citizens) or the public institution itself. In the 
first case, the private partners can often exploit the 
PPP’s monopoly over the goods or services it 
provides and the third party’s dependence on the 
PPP. This enables them to use renegotiations with 
the public shareholder to achieve more favorable 
conditions, at the expense of the third-party cus- 
tomers, who will have to pay more or cope with 
reductions in the services or goods the PPP pro- 
vides. It is important to point out that if the public 
institution simultaneously acts as the PPP’s major 
shareholder and as the major or even sole cus- 
tomer, this will affect both the bargaining power 
of the parties involved and the outcome of rene- 
gotiations. In such cases the public institution 
plays a dominant role in renegotiations and is 
able to decrease the PPP’s remuneration to save 
funds. This, however, will reduce the PPP’s and, 
as a consequence, the private investors’ profit. 
Studies on institutionalized PPPs and their 
public clients provide evidence that delegating 
public or governmental tasks to institutionalized 
PPPs, rather than solely to private business part- 
ners, enables the public sector to use the capital, 
competences, and economic efficiency of private 
partners without running the risk of having to 
cope with unfavorable charge structures. This is 
especially the case when the public institution that 
acts also as a major client of the PPP initiates or at 
least controls the renegotiation process. From the 
perspective of private investors, joining an insti- 
tutionalized PPP in which the public institution is 
also the major customer does not seem particu- 
larly profitable, because their bargaining position 
is likely to remain weak during the PPP’s lifetime. 
To safeguard their financial objectives, the private 
shareholders need to influence actively the PPP’s 
decision-making processes and to avoid entering 
renegotiations that the public partner has initiated 
in response to lower demand for the PPP’s prod- 
ucts or services. Nevertheless, in the case of insti- 
tutionalized PPPs the public institution can exert a 
degree of control over their behavior through the 
demand for goods and services, through regula- 
tory requirements, and through having a share in 
the institutionalized PPP. In this context, institu- 
tionalized PPPs prove to be more beneficial than 
private companies to the public institution, 
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because the latter, as a major shareholder, has the 
opportunity to influence the behavior of such 
PPPs and control their objectives, decisions, and 
activities, which is much harder to do in the case 
of private companies. 
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Religion and Nonprofit Organizations 
Definition 


Church: An organization that exists for the pur- 
pose of promoting its faith and maintaining or 
growing religious values in its members with the 
goal of attaining salvation. 

Faith-Based Nonprofit Organization: A nonprofit 
organization that includes explicitly religious 
values as part of its mission or practice and attri- 
butes those values to a religion. 


Introduction 


Until recently, nearly all organizational research 
focused on businesses. The nonprofit section in 
this encyclopedia demonstrates that nonprofit 
organizations are increasingly included in organi- 
zational scholarship. One type of nonprofit orga- 
nizations that has received only limited attention 
is churches (a term that is used here to describe 
Christian churches along with temples, syna- 
gogues, mosques, and other places of worship). 
Along with faith-based nonprofit organizations, 
these entities are distinct in that religious values 
play an explicit role in the mission and/or prac- 
tices of the organization. This entry overviews 
some of the potential organizational dynamics 
that contribute to the uniqueness of these organi- 
zations, first by reviewing churches and then by 
considering faith-based nonprofit organizations 
other than churches. 


Churches 


Churches are organizations that exist for the pur- 
pose of promoting their faith and maintaining or 
growing religious values in members. The ulti- 
mate goal of those pursuing those values is to 
attain salvation. Whereas businesses exist to 
increase profit and other nonprofit organizations 
strive to meet a variety of needs defined by their 
mission, churches, regardless of their faith tra- 
dition, exist to expand their membership while 
maintaining current members’ beliefs. As such, 
churches differ from other organizations in at 
least two important ways: membership and 
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authority. The next sections explore these dis- 
tinctions in more depth. 

The most obvious way in which churches 
are distinct from other types of organizations is 
their mission. Churches exist to extend their 
values to new populations and to maintain those 
values in current members. The mission of 
churches shapes practices in a variety of ways. 
For example, Sturgill (2004) studied church 
websites and found that some focused more on 
outreach (extending values to new populations), 
some focused more on organizational develop- 
ment (maintaining values in current members), 
while still others tried to strike a balance between 
the two goals. Churches’ missions will shape 
worship practices and educational programs 
as well. 

That mission also defines what it means to be a 
member, which is a second area in which churches 
differ greatly from many other types of organiza- 
tions. Businesses use employment as the basis for 
membership, such that one’s membership in a 
business organization typically begins when one 
begins employment at the business and ends when 
that employment ends. Membership in churches 
might more closely relate to volunteering in a 
nonprofit organization, except that new members 
in churches are generally expected to make a more 
definitive commitment of faith to the religious 
tradition of the church. Church members, more 
than employees in businesses, are expected to 
internalize prescribed values. One might also 
expect many of their friend and family ties to 
overlap with church membership. Indeed, as indi- 
viduals join a church, one of their primary expec- 
tations is for relationships (Taylor et al. 2015). 

Such entanglements can make exiting a church 
particularly complicated. Whereas employees 
experience a moment of detachment where they 
are no longer part of an organization, church 
members may or may not have such a moment. 
Instead, church members may leave through a 
“slow fade,” as they begin to de-identify with a 
particular church, stop attending services and 
events, and transition to a life apart from that 
particular church. Such a process could happen 
quickly or it could take months or even years. This 
gradual exit process may seem tranquil or passive 
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from an external perspective, but it could be filled 
with tremendous internal conflict for a member 
who is exiting. Primary within that internal con- 
flict could be a calculus of the reasons for staying 
versus the reasons for leaving. For example, a 
member’s social and familial ties may lie within 
the church (Hinderaker 2015). Exiting the church 
could sever those ties. Beyond that, there is a 
certain inertia that keeps members in churches 
even as they contemplate leaving. Church partic- 
ipation can be a significant part of one’s life, and 
the thought of replacing that activity could inhibit 
exit. At the same time, the member may feel 
staying in the church is untenable due to conflict 
with an authority figure or disbelief in the church’s 
doctrine. As a result of this internal conflict, 
exiting members may second guess themselves, 
and the exit process itself could be drawn out and 
include one or more “attempts” at exit before the 
member finally leaves. Such attempts could 
involve ceasing attendance and even attending 
other churches but ultimately returning. This pro- 
cess is certainly different from what one would 
expect in an employment setting. 

A third area in which churches differ from 
other types of organization is leadership, specifi- 
cally the authority of church leaders. Campbell 
(2007) identified four sources of authority in 
churches: hierarchy, structure, ideology, and text. 
Hierarchical authority includes leadership associ- 
ated with a particular role. Structure includes the 
practices of church organizations. Ideology 
includes a church’s religious beliefs and values, 
while the text refers to the authority of the Bible or 
other religious writings. While structure is com- 
mon to all organizations, the specific examples of 
structure to which Campbell refers (e.g., worship 
practices) are unique to churches. Similarly, while 
all organizations espouse ideologies, the ideolo- 
gies of churches center on uniquely religious 
values. However, the other two sources of author- 
ity particularly distinguish churches from other 
organizations. Other organizations may have 
manuals or handbooks but rarely do they invest 
the kind of authority that churches bestow upon 
scriptures. 

In terms of hierarchical role authority, Foucault 
(1978) explained that, because pastors’ authority 
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came from their interpretation of Scriptures, their 
power was particularly potent. Foucault argued 
that metaphors such as shepherd and sheep tend 
to reinforce unquestioned allegiance to pastors. 
While members have the ability to join or leave 
at will due to their voluntary membership, pastors’ 
use of Scripture provides a lens through which 
church leaders can shape how members see the 
world around them (Armfield et al. 2006). For 
example, Armfield et al. suggested that pastors’ 
discourses regarding appropriate Internet usage 
would shape the ways church members engaged 
technology. That might be particularly true when 
crises develop. Dixon (2004) described how the 
Catholic Church (specifically the American dio- 
ceses) was more interested in reaffirming its 
authority than in repairing its public image after 
the sex scandal in the early 2000s. Dixon’s anal- 
ysis focused on public statements by church 
leaders which, while focused on reconciling with 
victims of the crisis, were equally concerned with 
reestablishing that leaders are the arbiters of truth 
in the face of dissenting voices. Hall (2007) found 
that church members typically had a view of 
church leaders that emphasized spiritual discern- 
ment but was naive of church politics and author- 
ity (although church leaders were particularly 
aware of political alignments in their churches). 
At the same time, church leaders’ authority is 
not monolithic because of voluntary membership. 
McNamee (2011) studied the ways in which 
churches make decisions. She found that, while 
it was true that spiritual reasoning and pastoral 
authority formed the basis for some decisions, 
many decisions were based on secular reasoning 
and fiscal concerns. These decision making pre- 
mises move authority from solely under the pas- 
tor’s role to members more broadly as lay 
members may have as much expertise in secular 
reasoning and finances as clergy. Other research 
has noted that church members share stories of 
leadership to equalize decision making (Hoffman 
2002). Brenton (1993) presented a case study of 
leadership in an American Protestant church. 
When leaders’ authority was unobtrusive, that is, 
when members did not think about how leaders 
lead, their control was strong. However, Brenton 
recounted a conflict where leaders exercised overt 
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power. As their control became obvious and as 
members realized that they had little voice in 
decision making, many members left the church 
to attend elsewhere. 

Particularly in contemporary society, church 
members expect a voice in decision making, 
which results in a contrast between divine author- 
ity and democratic processes. Garner (2016) noted 
that these were not necessarily opposed as mem- 
bers may see divine guidance as manifested 
through members’ voices. Garner conducted 
focus group interviews and collected surveys 
from members in a variety of denominations. He 
found that members expected their voice to be 
heard since they saw themselves as “bosses” by 
virtue of their voluntary membership. At the same 
time, they trusted theological decisions to be made 
by church leaders and assumed that church leaders 
were inspired by God. 


Faith-Based Nonprofit Organizations 


As previously mentioned, churches differ from 
other organizations although many nonprofit 
organizations include religious values. The inclu- 
sion of explicitly religious values in a nonprofit 
organization’s mission or practice and the attribu- 
tion of those values as grounded in religion sepa- 
rate faith-based nonprofit organizations from 
secular nonprofit organizations. Faith-based non- 
profit organizations include religiously affiliated 
universities as well as nonprofit organizations 
dedicated to meeting a variety of needs such as 
shelter for the homeless, food/clothing for disad- 
vantaged populations, free or reduced price health 
clinics, and after school services. While a few of 
these need-fulfillment organizations are larger 
(e.g., Catholic Charities and Salvation Army), 
most are local, grassroots organizations. Both reli- 
giously affiliated universities and need-oriented 
nonprofits can vary in terms of the degree to 
which their religious values shape day-to-day 
practices. 

As one might imagine, faith-based nonprofits 
can bear striking similarities to churches. Indeed, 
some nonprofits are even started by churches. For 
example, a church might decide to organize its 
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benevolence ministry as a separate nonprofit orga- 
nization. The church as a whole and potentially 
some members provide money and guidance, but 
a separate staff directs the functions of the orga- 
nization. However, despite similarities, recall that 
churches exist only to spread and deepen religious 
values to attain salvation, while faith-based non- 
profit organizations meet a variety of needs. 
Churches may fulfill those needs as part of their 
religious values (i.e., a church pantry for disad- 
vantaged populations) but that fulfillment is sec- 
ondary to the church promoting/maintaining its 
religious value. Likewise, a faith-based nonprofit 
organization may include a devotional in periodic 
staff meetings, but such a devotional is secondary 
to meeting the needs of its target population. 
A religious university may require students to 
attend a chapel service, but such services are 
offered as only part of the educational process 
for which students are attending the university. 
These contrasting purposes are often manifested 
in different organizational practices: church prac- 
tices are dominated by worship services and edu- 
cational programs, while faith-based nonprofit 
organizations are more focused on the day-to- 
day operations of their mission. 

That being said, faith-based nonprofit organi- 
zations also differ from secular nonprofits. The 
most prominent way in which faith-based and 
secular nonprofits differ is the inclusion of faith 
statements in mission statements. Faith-based 
nonprofits may have explicit mention of their 
religious values in a mission statement, a vision, 
or in the discourses of the organization while such 
language would almost certainly be absent from 
secular organizations’ missions, visions, and 
discourses. 

A second way in which faith-based and secular 
nonprofit organizations differ may be in the 
expectations for relationships. Everyone expects 
to build relationships with their coworkers. How- 
ever, because of the inclusion of religious values 
in organizational discourses and because many 
times religious values encourage love and kind- 
ness, members in faith-based nonprofit organiza- 
tions enter the organization expecting loving 
relationships. These members may be surprised 
by examples of office politics and fiscal realities 
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that are part of almost any organization. For exam- 
ple, employees of a faith-based nonprofit organi- 
zation might be particularly surprised by 
squabbling between departments since the entire 
organization would be united by religious senti- 
ments. Likewise, 1t would be difficult to reconcile 
firing an employee (even for inferior perfor- 
mance) if the organization’s values emphasize 
mercy and grace. 

Finally, faith-based nonprofit organizations 
differ from secular organizations in their use of 
spiritual rationalities to make decisions. As pre- 
viously mentioned, churches use both secular 
and sacred bases for decisions, and faith-based 
nonprofit organizations can be similar in that 
regard. Garner (2015) recounted a nonprofit 
executive director describing how God had 
directed him to explain the organization’s vision 
to their board. Such a revelation might be inap- 
propriate in a secular nonprofit organization but 
was accepted within this faith-based organiza- 
tion. Members in these organizations are able to 
make use of spiritual reasoning for decision 
making. 


Heuristic Directions 


Those spiritual rationalities represent one impor- 
tant heuristic direction for research on religion and 
nonprofit organizations. Previous research has 
explored instrumental rationalities (1.e., decisions 
based on logical reasoning; Harter et al. 2008) or 
emotional rationalities (i.e., decisions based on 
feelings or emotions; Mumby and Putnam 1992). 
By contrast, organizational members in churches 
and faith-based nonprofit organizations, while 
also relying on those decision premises, base deci- 
sions on spiritual principles and what they believe 
to be divine guidance. McNamee (2011) found as 
much in churches as she noted sacred and secular 
justifications for decisions. It would be particu- 
larly interesting to explore spiritual rationalities in 
faith-based nonprofit organizations, essentially 
seeking to understand the “faith” in faith-based 
nonprofit. These organizations interface with 
donors, partners, and clients who may not share 
their religious values, creating the potential for 
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some to discount spiritual rationalities. Along 
this line, some faith-based nonprofit organiza- 
tions place more emphasis on religious values 
in their mission than do others. Some faith- 
based nonprofit organizations are tied to specific 
churches or denominations while others are not. 
These interorganizational ties likely affect the 
organization in deep ways. Future research 
might explore the ways in which the religious 
values of the organization shape decision 
making. 

Another avenue for research is exploring the 
influence of denominational structure on the prac- 
tices of the local congregation. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, many non-Christian religions, 
and a number of Protestant churches, the local 
congregation has some control over its day-to- 
day functions, but it reports to a regional, national, 
or international authority for doctrine and poten- 
tially even hiring decisions. Some research has 
explored national structures (e.g., Dixon 2004), 
while other research examined the local congre- 
gation (e.g., Garner 2016), but little research has 
studied the intersection of the two. Such scholar- 
ship could unpack the ways in which the national 
structure shapes the local but also how the local 
resists or reconstitutes the national or international 
authority. 

Perhaps the most prominent way in which 
church members have a voice in decision making 
is through committees. While group and organi- 
zational researchers have studied workgroups in 
businesses, few have examined the group dynam- 
ics of churches. These committees are comprised 
of voluntary members. In some cases, this could 
lead to increased commitment to the group, since 
members are self-selecting on to these commit- 
tees. In other cases, committee members might be 
less committed than one would expect since they 
are fulfilling this role in addition to work and 
family responsibilities. Members’ differences in 
religiosity and any subtle differences in theology 
would also affect the group. 

Finally, future research might continue to 
explore what it means to be a member of these 
organizations. As previously mentioned, while 
employment organizations have cleaner lines of 
who is and who is not a member, churches (and 
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to some extent, nonprofit organizations more 
broadly that rely on volunteers) have much 
more fluid lines of membership. Scholarship is 
needed exploring the boundaries of member- 
ship, answering questions such as who is a 
member, when does membership begin, and 
when does membership end. 


Global Context 


Unfortunately, most of the research on churches 
and faith-based nonprofit organizations has been 
conducted in the United States. While nonprofit 
organizations (often called nongovernmental 
organizations or NGOs outside of the United 
States) are active around the world, little research 
has been published in English-speaking outlets 
exploring churches and faith-based nonprofit 
organizations in global contexts. One would 
expect some characteristics such the inclusion 
of religious beliefs in mission statements to 
remain constant. On the other hand, leadership 
and relationship expectations might vary signif- 
icantly from one culture to another. Similarly, 
even as defining characteristics of religious orga- 
nizations remain constant, the look and feel of 
those organizations would differ dramatically 
based on the predominant religion of the area. 
Much more research is needed to explore 
churches and faith-based nonprofit organizations 
in non-US contexts. 


Conclusion 


This entry defined churches as organizations that 
exist for the purpose of promoting their faith and 
maintaining or growing religious values in mem- 
bers where the goal of membership is to attain 
salvation. There are three primary differences 
between churches and other types of organiza- 
tions: mission, membership, and leadership. The 
entry also discussed faith-based nonprofit organi- 
zations, which include explicitly religious values 
in mission or practice and then attribute those 
values as religious belief. Such organizations 
include religiously affiliated universities and 
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need-fulfillment nonprofit organizations. Faith- 
based nonprofit organizations differ from secular 
nonprofit organizations in that they include faith 
in their mission, members often have higher 
expectations for loving relationships, and people 
in the organization often use spiritual rationalities 
to make decisions. 
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Nonprofit Leadership 
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Synonyms 


Faith-based organizations; Faith-inspired organi- 
zations; Religious nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (RNGOs) 


Definition 


Religious organizations are organizations 
whose identity and mission are derived from a 
religious or spiritual tradition and which operate 
as registered or unregistered, nonprofit, volun- 
tary entities. 


Introduction 


Religious organizations are among the oldest 
associations: Sufi and Catholic orders, and Bud- 
dhist Sanghas, carried the teachings and practices 
of their respective faiths across diverse regions 
long before the notion of “religion” came to sig- 
nify a separate domain within human life. Today, 
despite predictions that modernity would push 
religion to the margins, religious communities 
continue to grow and to exert a major influence 
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on society. The Pew Forum on Religion, in its 
2012 study of global religious demographics, 
reported 2.2 billion Christians, 1.6 billion Mus- 
lims, one billion Hindus, nearly 500 million Bud- 
dhists (7%), and 14 million Jews around the world 
as of 2010 (The Pew Forum on Religion and 
Public Life 2012). (Over 400 million people prac- 
tice folk or traditional religions, 58 million belong 
to other religions, and 1.1 billion do not identify 
with a particular faith, although they may hold 
religious or spiritual beliefs.) 

It is impossible to say how many religious 
organizations are in existence, in part because 
of the challenge of defining what constitutes a 
“religious” organization and, in part, because 
many organizations are not formally registered. 
For the purposes of this article, “religious organi- 
zations” are defined as organizations whose iden- 
tity and mission are derived from a religious or 
spiritual tradition and which operate as registered 
or unregistered, nonprofit, voluntary entities. 
According to some estimates, there are millions 
of religious organizations active all over the 
world — ranging from the smallest, local unregistered 
groups to professional organizations with billion- 
dollar budgets and a transnational infrastructure. 

In this complex organizational universe, it 
is possible to distinguish among different types 
of organizations, such as: (a) authoritative 
and representative organizations (e.g., Vatican), 
(b) charitable and development organizations 
(e.g., Salvation Army), (c) sociopolitical organi- 
zations and movements (e.g., Organization for 
Islamic Cooperation), (d) missionary organiza- 
tions, and (e) illegal and/or violent organizations. 
(Clarke et al. 2008). While religious organiza- 
tions have generally been associated with the 
provision of social services and humanitarian 
relief, in the past several decades, they have 
increasingly injected their voices into the 
domains of advocacy, policy, and decision- 
making at the highest levels. Issues of particular 
concern have included: the rights of women, 
social and sustainable development, conflict res- 
olution and peace, migration inequality, and free- 
dom of religion, to name a few. The blurring 
of the divide between religion and politics has 
challenged long-held assumptions about the 
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place of religion in the public sphere and raised 
awareness of the varieties of “church-state” 
arrangements that give rise to different roles of 
religious organizations throughout the world. 


The Changing Role of Religion 
in the Modern World 


The study of religious entities in contemporary 
society has been largely shaped by the “seculari- 
zation theory,” which predicted that as societies 
modernize, religion will lose its ability to influ- 
ence thought and behavior and will be limited to 
the private sphere. Yet, rather than retreating into 
irrelevance, religious organizations, institutions, 
and movements have asserted their presence at 
all levels of society. In the domain of politics, 
movements such as the Iran Revolution of 1979, 
the Catholic Church’s support of the Polish “Sol- 
idarity” movement, the rise of the Christian Right 
in the USA, and the September 11, 2001, attacks 
on the World Trade Center have challenged 
commonly held notions of the role of religion 
and its influence in the modern world. The theory 
of secularization, now considered a poor guide to 
contemporary affairs, has also been contextual- 
ized in terms of its European and Christian roots. 
There is greater recognition that different histori- 
cal trajectories, such as those in Hindu, Confu- 
cian, or Muslim societies, have produced diverse 
concepts of “religion” and “modernity.” These, in 
turn, have given rise to different varieties of reli- 
gious organizations, institutions, and movements. 

Today, the salience of religion and religious 
organizations in the public sphere is plainly evi- 
dent. This includes their reach and influence in 
domestic and international affairs, in development 
and humanitarian aid, and the provision of social 
services. It also includes the rising tide of extrem- 
ism, radicalism, and violence committed in the 
name of religion. A number of facilitating factors 
have supported the proliferation of religious orga- 
nizations. The decline of communism and the end 
of the Cold War revitalized civil society and gave 
rise to the emergence of new kinds of identities 
and modalities for collective action; in the USA, 
the Christian Right gained strength in the 1970s 
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and became increasingly influential in shaping 
domestic and foreign policy; the United Nations 
global conferences of the 1990s galvanized reli- 
gious actors and organizations (as well as secular 
ones) and set the stage for the emergence of trans- 
national civil society; mounting moral outrage at 
the growing levels of inequality and poverty 
worldwide spurred religious organizations to 
action; and, in the face of weak and corrupt 
administrations, religious organizations scaled 
up their long-standing tradition of providing 
humanitarian aid and social services. In addition, 
globalization and communication technology 
have greatly facilitated coordination and advo- 
cacy efforts and made it easier for both peaceful 
as well as violent groups to organize. Today, eight 
out of ten people identify with a religious or 
spiritual tradition. Increasing membership in orga- 
nized religious groups has also led to a growing 
number of resources being channeled to religious 
organizations. 

Changes within religious communities them- 
selves have also shaped the nature of religions’ 
engagement with society. The Second Vatican 
Council, from 1962 to 1965 (“Vatican IT’), 
which addressed relations between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the modern world is one 
such example. It was a central factor in the devel- 
opment of Liberation Theology in Latin American 
and spurred the Church to engage more actively in 
public debates on war, peace, human rights, and 
other social justice issues. Gaudium et Spes (“The 
Church in the Modern World”), a seminal docu- 
ment produced by the Council, gave specific rec- 
ommendations regarding the nature of the 
Church’s engagement in the life of society. Vati- 
can II also prompted the creation of new Catholic 
organizations that would take up the call to realize 
the mission of the Church in the modern world. 


Defining Religious Organizations 


The task of defining a “religious” organization 1s 
an elusive one; there is no single agreed-upon 
definition of “religion.” For the purposes of this 
entry, religious organizations are defined as orga- 
nizations whose identity and mission are derived 
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from a religious or spiritual tradition and which 
operate as registered or unregistered, nonprofit, 
voluntary organizations (Berger 2003). Millions 
of organizations around the world could be 
included in this category, including: the Vatican, 
a local chapter of the Salvation Army, a Muslim 
school, a Hindu political party, a Jewish advocacy 
organization, and the like. Included in this cate- 
gory are also organizations that prefer the desig- 
nation “spiritual” and/or “movement” rather than 
“religious,” such as the Brahma Kumaris World 
Spiritual Movement (a female-led movement, 
founded in India). As there are no universally 
accepted objective parameters for defining a reli- 
gious organization, the self-identity of the organi- 
zation serves as a useful guide. 

The decision as to whether an organization 1s 
“religious” can have significant practical and 
legal implications for fundraising efforts, tax sta- 
tus, and public perception. The difficulty and 
consequences of designating an organization as 
“religious” are illustrated by the protracted con- 
flict between the Church of Scientology and the 
United States Internal Revenue Service (IRS). 
For decades, the IRS sought to determine 
whether the Church of Scientology and its affil- 
lates constituted a “church” and satisfied the 
criteria for tax exemption as a “religious” orga- 
nization. IRS criteria included: existence of a 
religious doctrine, religious literature and his- 
tory, ordination of ministers, and a religious 
community. In 1993, the IRS finally granted 
tax-exempt status to the organization and its 
150 affiliated churches, missions, and social wel- 
fare organizations. Attention must also be given 
to the entity formulating the definition (e.g., gov- 
ernment body, academia, development agency, 
religious institution) and what purpose such a 
definition serves (e.g., qualification for tax 
exemption, legitimacy, etc.). 

Commonly used terms used to describe reli- 
gious organizations of various kinds include: 
faith-based organizations, faith-inspired organi- 
zations, and religious nongovernmental organi- 
zations (NGOs). The term “faith-based 
organization” is commonly used as it is consid- 
ered more inclusive entities that do not affiliate 
with a particular religion (e.g., World Peace 
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Prayer Society). The term is also more inclusive 
of humanitarian and relief-focused organiza- 
tions while the “NGO” designation tends to 
imply more direct engagement with advocacy 
and policy processes. Terminology also varies 
in different contexts; for example, “religious 
NGO?” is the used term by the United Nations, 
while “faith-based organization” is typically 
used by national governments and development 
agencies. 

From a global perspective, it is also important 
to consider that the term “religious” organization 
comes out of a particular philosophical stance, 
which draws a dividing line between the religious 
and secular dimensions of human life. As this is 
not a universal philosophy or way of understand- 
ing and organizing society, it may be that an 
organization which appears to be “religious” 
from the perspective of one observer may not be 
labeled as such by its members. 


Typologies of Religious Organizations 


Given the tremendous diversity of religious 
organizations — in terms of religion, resources, 
membership, mission, geographic spread, etc. 
— it is helpful to organize these according to a 
typology. The following typology draws on cat- 
egories proposed by various authors e.g., Clarke 
et al. (2008); Marshall (2013): 


(a) Authoritative and representative organizations 
Organizations in this category have an author- 
itative status within their respected religious 
community. They rule on doctrinal matters 
and represent religions in their engagement 
with the state other representative actors. 
Examples include: the Vatican, the Buddhist 
Sangha, the Anglican Communion, the Imam- 
ate of the Ismaili community, and the Univer- 
sal House of the Justice of the Baha’i 
community. Many of these structures extend 
from the local to the global and tend to be 
hierarchically organized. However, many reli- 
gious traditions are decentralized with no 
single body authorized to speak on its behalf 
(e.g., Muslim, Hindu communities). These 
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organizations may also include global 

interreligious or ecumenical bodies such as 

Religions for Peace, Parliament of the 

World’s Religions, and the World Council 

of Churches. 

Charitable and development organizations 

These include funding or managing programs 

that engage in what can be broadly called 

“development” and social justice. These orga- 

nizations provide social services, such as edu- 

cation, health care, nutrition, humanitarian 
relief, etc. — particularly in the absence of 
functioning domestic entities. Examples 
include: American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Salvation Army, Care International, 

Caritas International, Christian Aid, Church 

World Service, Islamic Relief, Lutheran 

World Federation, Musawah, and World 

Vision International. They range from inter- 

national structures to informal, unregistered 

organizations at the community level. 

(c) Sociopolitical organizations and movements 
This is a highly diverse group, which includes 
political parties, social movements, and cultural 
organizations. Organizations in this category 
include: religious organizations (“NGOs”) 
active at the United Nations, the European 
Union, and the World Bank; political parties 
(e.g., Hindutva, a Hindu nationalist party in 
India; Shas, an ultra-orthodox Jewish party in 
Israel), and the Organization for Islamic 
Cooperation. Social movements in this cate- 
gory include the Community of Sant’ Egidio, 
Opus Dei, and Ahmadiyya, among others. 

(d) Missionary organizations 
These organizations actively promote the 
teachings and worldview of their respective 
religion and may also engage in charitable 
work. Examples include: Campus Crusade 
for Christ and Youth with a Mission. 

(e) Radical, illegal, or violent organizations 
Groups in this category generally promote 
and/or engage in militant and violent acts jus- 
tified on religious grounds. While such groups 
exist within most if not all religious commu- 
nities, in the past several decades, many have 
used the teachings of the Qur’an to justify 
their actions (e.g., Al Qaeda, Hamas, ISIS 
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(or “Daesh”), Jemaah Islamiyah, Muslim 
Brotherhood). 


Other religious organizations not captured in 
this typology include unregistered community 
and congregation-level groups such as women’s 
and youth groups, which may be among the most 
widespread religious organizations. Religiously 
linked academic institutions, such as Union 
Theological Seminary, Hebrew Union College, 
and Al-Azhar University, that train future reli- 
gious leaders and scholars, are also a type of 
religious organization. The above categories 
need not be seen as discrete as some religious 
organizations may straddle more than one 
category. 

Given the tremendous diversity of religious 
organizations, this entry focuses primarily on 
types (b) and (c): charitable and development 
organizations and sociopolitical organizations 
and movements. 


Religious Organizations in the Field 
of International Development 
and Advocacy 


Until recently, religious organizations in the field 
of development were largely ignored in academic 
and public policy circles. The notion of develop- 
ment was closely associated with concepts of 
“modernity” and “secularization” and, as such, 
deemed religion as irrelevant and harmful at 
best. In addition, most development agencies 
worked predominantly with governments as it 
was expected that governments would play a 
primary role. Yet long before the concept of 
“development” assumed such prominent status 
in the international community, missionary ven- 
tures and religiously inspired initiatives were at 
the forefront of providing essential social ser- 
vices to underprivileged and marginalized 
populations in many parts of the world. In 1947, 
the Nobel Peace Prize was jointly awarded to 
two Quaker organizations — the Friends Service 
Committee in London and the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadelphia — for humani- 
tarian service and dedication to peace. Since the 
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1980s, the combined impact of globalization 
and the failure of many secular development 
approaches (e.g., structural adjustment programs, 
market deregulation, “trickle down” economics) 
to improve social and economic well-being have 
spurred the search for more holistic approaches to 
development — those that take into account the 
cultural, social, psychological, and spiritual 
dimensions of individuals and communities. And 
it is often to religious organizations that attention 
has turned. 

Today, religious development organizations 
command major financial and human resources. 
World Vision International, for example, reported 
operating revenue of one billion dollars in 2015; 
Catholic Relief Services had revenues of over 
$721 million (2012); London-based Islamic 
Relief had $116 million (£82.8 million) in 2013; 
and Lutheran World Relief had $47,296,491 in 
2014. An increasing number of (secular) interna- 
tional development agencies and Western govern- 
ments have entered into formal partnerships with 
religious organizations recognizing their particu- 
lar strengths — such as resources, the trust of local 
communities, and extensive geographic reach. 
Since the 1990s, religious organizations have 
become increasingly visible on the global stage: 
the Millennium World Peace Summit of Religious 
and Spiritual Leaders, which took place in the 
United Nations General Assembly Hall in 2000, 
signaled (if only symbolically) an evolving rela- 
tionship between religious communities and the 
nations of the world. 

While it is impossible to account for all of the 
contributions made by faith-based and religious 
organizations, the following estimates provide a 
sense of the scope of their engagement. The World 
Health Organization, for example, estimates that 
30-70% of the healthcare infrastructure across the 
African continent is owned or run by FBOs, with 
percentages varying within this range in different 
countries. (The first census in Africa on the 
not-for-profit healthcare sector conducted by 
Uganda in 2001, for example, showed that 70% 
of all private not-for-profit health facilities in 
Uganda are owned by autonomous diocese and 
parishes.) Further, a 2007 study found that over 
50% of health and education programs in 
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sub-Saharan Africa were implemented by 
FBOs. Between 2001 and 2005, over $1.5 bil- 
lion was channeled through faith-based organi- 
zations by the US International Development 
Agency. In the USA, the Catholic Church is 
the largest nonpublic provider of human ser- 
vices to families living in poverty. 

Recognizing this critical role, a growing num- 
ber of partnerships are being established between 
intergovernmental and domestic governments and 
religious organizations, signaling a “new normal” 
in terms of government-religion relations. These 
include: formal partnerships between religious/ 
faith-based organizations and UN agencies 
(e.g., United Nations Population Fund, UNICEF, 
UNAIDS), the World Bank (e.g., “The Moral and 
Spiritual Imperative to End Extreme Poverty” ini- 
tiative), miulti-stakeholder partnerships (e.g., 
International Partnership on Religion and Sustain- 
able Development), and national governments 
(e.g., United States Agency for International 
Development, United Kingdom Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Swedish International 
Development Cooperation Agency, Norwegian 
Agency for Development Cooperation, etc.). 

It is not only in the field of social services and 
humanitarian relief that religious organizations 
are playing a major role, they are also adding 
their voices to policy debates at national and inter- 
national levels. Organizations such as the US 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, the American 
Jewish Committee, the Muslim Canadian Con- 
gress, and the Asian Muslim Action Network are 
among organizations whose mission involves a 
strong advocacy component. 

A major example of this kind of advocacy can 
be seen among the religious organizations active 
at the United Nations. Religious organizations 
have engaged with the UN since the founding of 
the organization. The relationship is guided by 
Article 71 of the UN Charter which states that 
the UN’s Economic and Social Council “may 
make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with on-governmental organizations, which are 
concerned with matters within its competence” 
and that such arrangements may be made with 
international organizations and, where appropri- 
ate, with national entities. Today over 4,000 
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nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) are for- 
mally accredited to the UN through the Economic 
and Social Council. Of these, approximately 
400 are religious organizations, as reported by 
the organizations themselves. The “consultative 
status” with the UN grants organizations access 
to UN deliberations (though not all) and UN con- 
ferences, allowing them to make oral and written 
interventions and, in some cases, to make recom- 
mendations for items to be included on the UN’s 
agenda. The concerted, and at times disruptive, 
lobbying efforts of religious organizations at 
major UN conferences, such as the 1994 Interna- 
tional Conference on Population and Development 
(Cairo) and the 1995 International Conference on 
Women (Beying) brought to light a much more 
visible and active role that NGOs would play in 
shaping international policy and human rights. 

In 2000, the UN launched a global research 
strategy, called the “Millennium Development 
Goals” (MDGs), which attracted the support of 
many religious organizations throughout the 
world. The nations of the world had committed 
to eradicating poverty by 2015 and to achieving 
eight goals centered on the eradication of poverty, 
achievement of universal primary education, pro- 
motion of gender equality, maternal health, reduc- 
tion of child mortality, combating major diseases, 
environmental sustainability, and international 
development cooperation. Religions for Peace 
(formerly, “World Conference of Religions for 
Peace”), a global interfaith NGO in consultative 
status with the UN, produced a report titled “Faith 
in Action: Working Towards the Millennium 
Development Goals” to provide religious organi- 
zations and leaders with the tools to carry out 
advocacy campaigns to support the achievement 
of the MDGs (Religions for Peace 2007). Many 
UN-affiliated international religious organizations 
as well as countless national and local religious 
organizations supported efforts to achieve the 
goals, in particular goals related to education and 
health. In 2015, the UN launched “Agenda 
2030” — an international development agenda to 
succeed the MDGs and one more ambitious and 
universal in its scope. The UN and the World 
Bank have made explicit the key role that reli- 
gious organizations play and will need to play in 
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order to meet the goals of equity, prosperity, sus- 
tainability, and peace by 2030. To review lessons 
learned from the FBO-UN partnership, the UN 
has since created an Inter-Agency Task Force on 
Engaging with Faith Based organizations for Sus- 
tainable Development to exchange and build 
knowledge about outreach and collaboration 
with religious entities. 


Religious, Organizational, and Strategic 
Dimensions of Religious Organizations 


Figure | provides a table outlining the reli- 
gious, organizational, and strategic dimen- 
sions of religious organizations. Rather than 
looking at religious organizations as mono- 
lithic entities, this framework permits a closer 
look at the various dimensions of an organi- 
zation’s operation. While it can be adapted to 
most religious organizations, it is most rele- 
vant for charitable, development, and socio- 
political organizations. 


Religious Dimensions 

Prior to the recognition of “religious organiza- 
tions” as a distinct field of organizations, in the 
early 2000s, organizations were predominantly 
classified according to their mission or strategic 
focus. Categories included: environmental, 
human rights, women’s rights, development, and 
humanitarian relief organizations, among others. 
While this is one way to map a complex universe 
of organizations, it doesn’t capture the distinct 
qualities of organizations, whose identity and mis- 
sion are shaped by religious or spiritual convic- 
tions. The framework examines this dimension by 
looking at four variables: self-identity, pervasive- 
ness (of religious influence), relationship to reli- 
gious leadership, and mission. 

The religious self-identity of an organization 
confers a number of distinct advantages to the 
organization, which can be thought of “religious” 
resources that assist the organization to carry out 
its mission. These include the spiritual and moral 
values that guide the work of the organization, 
such as the Jewish principle of tikkun olam, the 
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Religious, organizational, and strategic dimensions of religious organizations 
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Muslim principles of zakat and wagf, the princi- 
ples of “engaged Buddhism,” the Baha’i principle 
of building capacity to contribute to the better- 
ment of the world, the Christian principles of 
charity, etc.). The long history of religious com- 
munities throughout the world also translates 
into greater demographic and geographic of 
religious organizations as compared to their 
secular counterparts. Where religious commu- 
nities are fully integrated into the life of a par- 
ticular population, or have provided essential 
social, spiritual, and cultural resources for a 
long period of time, relationships of trust have 
formed. These are seen as among the most valu- 
able assets that religious organizations bring to 
the table as potential partners in international 
development efforts — religious organizations 
provide “access” to populations through their 
long-standing physical and cultural presence in 
communities and their ability to appeal to the 
depths of human motivation. When addressing cul- 
tural practices such as child marriage, female gen- 
ital cutting, or the education of girls, development 


agencies have found that they must work first at the 
level of community beliefs and attitudes in order 
for projects to be meaningful and sustained. 

Other “religious” resources include the ability 
to mobilize adherents on the basis of moral imper- 
atives, access to national and international orga- 
nizational networks of religious institutions and 
believers, access to financial resources of the 
respective religious institution and its adherents, 
as well as tax-exempt status. Religious organiza- 
tions and communities, by virtue of their tradi- 
tions of tithing and sharing of one’s wealth, are 
able to generate financial resources that often 
rival, and exceed, those of international develop- 
ment organizations. 

A further religious dimension is an organiza- 
tion’s relationship with the authoritative reli- 
gious institution/body of the respective religious 
tradition. We can distinguish between four dif- 
ferent types of relationships: subordinate, coop- 
erative, independent, or oppositional. Roman 
Catholic religious orders, for example, are arranged 
in congregations, but are not necessarily under the 
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direct authority of the Catholic Church. As such, 
we might think of them in terms of having a “coop- 
erative” or “independent” relationship with reli- 
gious authority. The US Conference of Catholic 
Bishops falls under the authority of the Vatican 
and as such can be considered as having a “sub- 
ordinate” relationship to its religious leadership. 
The Muslim advocacy organization, Musawah, 
whose work challenges many authoritative 
interpretations of Islamic scripture, would fall 
under the category of “independent” or “opposi- 
tional.” Many Jewish, Hindu, and Buddhist 
organizations — associated with decentralized 
traditions — could be categorized as “independent.” 

While religious and secular organizations often 
work toward the same ends, e.g., humanitarian 
relief, social justice, etc., their motivation is artic- 
ulated in different terms. Religious and faith- 
based organizations are animated by a worldview, 
which is rooted in a belief in the transcendent. 
For some, this worldview is rooted in a belief in 
“God”; for nontheistic organizations (such 
as Buddhist or Hindu organizations), this may 
be described as “dharma” or in reference to 
“Brahman.” A worldview oriented toward the 
transcendent gives rise to a particular way of 
seeing the world, of understanding one’s role in 
the world (in particular in the face of oppression 
and injustice), and of carrying out that role in 
the world. Such a worldview often imposes a 
sense of personal “duty” and responsibility on 
adherents vis-a-vis their fellow man. It is this 
sense of duty that is expressed in the work 
and mission of many religious organizations. 
The language of the sacred writings of various 
religious and spiritual traditions has for thou- 
sands of years been interpreted and used by 
believers as a source of motivation, as a call 
to sacrifice one’s comfort and wealth for a 
higher cause, a call to work for justice, and to 
endeavor to realize the vision conveyed in the 
scriptures. (It is important to acknowledge that 
the philosophical/ ideological roots of much 
of transnational social movement activism are, 
in fact, religious. They are rooted in early mis- 
sionary work, and motivated by the religious 
convictions of the founders of respective 
movements. ) 
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The pervasiveness of the religious dimension 
refers to the extent to which religious affiliation 
defines the organization’s identity, decision- 
making, membership, and resource base. This 
category sheds light on the idea that there are no 
purely “secular” or “religious” organizations and 
that religious identity and religious resources are 
articulated and deployed differently depending on 
the organization. 

The fourth religious dimension is the organi- 
zation’s mission. It concerns not only the tangi- 
ble outputs of the organization but also the 
meaning attached to that “output” by the mem- 
bers of the organization. The mission might 
encompass: humanitarian (or emergency) relief, 
social services (e.g., health care, education), 
mobilization of opinion, education/awareness 
raising, or missionary work, among others. Yet 
looking only at the observable behavior or “out- 
put” of a religious organization, one is likely to 
miss the religious dimension (with the excep- 
tion of missionary work). What renders the 
work “religious” (or spiritual) is the particular 
worldview, which inspires, informs, and shapes 
the work as a whole. While some religious orga- 
nizations focus on the propagation of their reli- 
gious beliefs, most give expression to these 
beliefs through the tangible work performed in 
the name of a social good. 

Below are excerpts from mission and vision 
statements from major development and social 
justice organizations, as conveyed on their respec- 
tive websites. (See Fig. 2.) 

Yet another dimension concerns beneficiaries, 
as differentiated between members (or adherents 
of the religious organization) and external target 
groups. 

It is important to note that the variables in the 
“religious dimensions” category of the framework 
may not be discernible in the visible actions of the 
organization. The relief and humanitarian work 
done by religious and secular organizations often 
looks the same. In fact, in recent years, it has been 
acknowledged that the divide between religious 
and secular organizations is becoming increas- 
ingly blurred. What remains significant however 
is that without an understanding of this internal 
dimension of religious organizations, it is not 
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Excerpts from mission statements of selected religious organizations 


Baha’i International Community 


“All human beings “have been created to carry forward an ever-advancing civilization,” according to 
the sacred scriptures of the Baha'i Faith. The notion that every nation, community, and person has a 
part to play in building a peaceful and prosperous global society is central to the work of the Baha'i 


International Community’s offices.” 


Brahma Kumaris 


“A worldwide family of individuals from all walks of life, we are committed to spiritual growth and 
personal transformation, believing them essential in creating a peaceful and just world. 

Acknowledging the challenges of rapid global change, we nurture the well-being of the entire human 

family by promoting spiritual understanding, leadership with integrity and elevated actions towards a 


better world.” 


Islamic Relief Services 


“Islamic Relief USA provides relief and development in a dignified manner regardless of gender, race, 
or religion, and works to empower individuals in their communities and give them a voice in the 
world. We remain guided by the timeless values and teachings provided by the revelations contained 


within the Qur’an and prophetic example.” 


Religions for Peace 


Through Religions for Peace, diverse religious communities discern “deeply held and widely shared” 
moral concerns, such as transforming violent conflict, promoting just and harmonious societies, 
advancing human development and protecting the earth. Religions for Peace translates these shared 


moral concerns into concrete multi-religious action. 


Religious Action Center of Reform Judaism 


“Inspired by the words of the prophets in our sacred texts and profound commitment to tikkun olam, 
the Religious Action Center aims to bring a uniquely Jewish progressive voice to the national 
conversations shaping social justice and public policy in America.” 


Soka Gakkai International 


“We, the constituent organizations and members of the Soka Gakkai International embrace the 
fundamental aim and mission of contributing to peace, culture and education based on the philosophy 


and ideals of the Buddhism of Nichiren Daishonin.” 


World YWCA 


“The World YWCA is based on faith in God the Almighty, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. Its vision 
is of a fully inclusive world where justice, peace, health, human dignity, freedom and care for the 

environment are promoted and sustained by women’s leadership. Towards this end, the World YWCA 
advocates and supports volunteerism, membership, diversity, tolerance, mutual respect, integrity and 


responsible accountability.” 
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possible to fully understand the rationale and sig- 
nificance of their engagement in society. 


Organizational Dimensions 

The organizational dimensions of religious 
organizations — structure, representation, resources, 
and geographic range — in many ways, resemble 
those of their secular counterparts. Structure refers 
to the degree of centralization of authority among 
RNGO offices; representation refers to the constit- 
uents on whose behalf the organization claims to 
speak; resources refer to the source of financing; 
and geographic range assesses the physical spread 
of the organization’s affiliates (as measured by an 
official presence in a given locality). Together, these 
dimensions begin to reveal the complexity and 


diversity of the ways in which religious entities 
organize themselves for action. 

Representation is a particularly salient issue 
for advocacy-focused organizations as a large 
membership base coupled with the support of an 
authoritative religious institution confers much 
needed legitimacy and moral authority to the mis- 
sion and work of the organization. Given that 
religious and spiritual teachings lend themselves 
to different interpretations — often leading to 
major divisions within religious communities — a 
claim to represent an entire religious community 
or a denomination can be controversial. A chal- 
lenge facing religious communities 1s ideologi- 
cal divides, which can result in clashes between 
“liberal” and “conservative” believers. This 
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comes into stark relief in the area of women’s 
sexual health and reproductive rights: organiza- 
tions affiliated with the same religious tradition 
may take very divergent views on this topic (e.g., 
Catholic for Free Choice and Center for Family 
and Human Life). Religious organizations define 
their membership according to a broad spectrum 
of parameters. The Lutheran World Federation, 
for example, states that it is “a global communion 
of 145 churches. ..representing over 72 million 
Christians”; “the Union for Reform Judaism rep- 
resents 2.2 million Jews across 873 congrega- 
tions.” Other religious organizations frame this 
issue differently. Muslims for Progressive Values 
describes itself as striving to “embody and be and 
effective voice of the traditional Qur’anic ideals of 
human dignity, egalitarianism, compassion and 
social justice.” 

The question of resources plays a major role in 
determining the character and agenda of an orga- 
nization. Many religious organizations are pri- 
vately funded, with a substantial portion of 
financial resources coming from members in the 
form of donations, dues, or tithes. Some religious 
organizations, such as the Baha’ International 
Community, accept funds only from members of 
the respective religious community. At the other 
end of the spectrum, Catholic Charities — the larg- 
est network of independent social service organi- 
zations in the USA — receives as much as two 
thirds of its funding from the federal government. 
The policy of Western donors toward religious 
organizations has generally been restricted by 
constitutional conventions on the separation of 
church and state. Yet the rapidly changing place 
of religion at all levels of society, including in the 
domain of international relations, has strained 
conventional approaches and forced donors to 
rethink the criteria for effective allocation of 
resources. Today, religious organizations channel 
significant financial resources from Western 
donors to countries in the “developing” world. In 
addition to securing donor resources, they are 
able to mobilize large volumes of resources from 
among their adherents. 

Most advocacy-focused religious organiza- 
tions that seek to influence government policy 
are particularly cautious to accept government 
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funds. In many cases, reliance on public funding 
can affect an organization’s posture toward gov- 
ernment policy (which they may be challenging) 
and may have negative repercussions for its repu- 
tation and efficacy. 

The geographic range of an organization 
examines the physical presence of the organiza- 
tion, as determined by an official presence in a 
given locality. Some religious organizations have 
a presence in over 100 countries (e.g., World 
Vision, Baha’i International Community, others); 
others are active on a more local or national level. 
There is a tremendous diversity of organizational 
structures across religious organizations includ- 
ing diocese, congress, union, league, association, 
etc. To organize these diverse configurations, the 
framework distinguishes between structures 
based on the degree of centralization/ decentrali- 
zation of decision-making power. It provides a 
four-part typology including: unitary corporate 
(e.g., Habitat for Humanity), federation (e.g., 
Lutheran World Federation), and confederation 
(e.g., World Jewish Congress). Many Jewish 
organizations and those representing Catholic 
religious orders can be characterized by a loose 
central coordinating structure. Aside from reli- 
gious differences, the choice of organizational 
structure may be justified in purely practical 
terms. Centralized structures, which tend to be 
the most efficient in terms of decision-making 
and resource-allocation, may be better suited to 
advocacy and relief-oriented missions while more 
flexible autonomous structures are adopted by 
RNGOs with a predominantly social service or 
spiritual guidance dimension. 


Strategic Dimensions 

Religious organizations use a variety of 
approaches to achieve their aims. Many of these 
are common across and religious and secular 
(predominantly social justice) organizations: 
advocacy/ lobbying, awareness raising, capacity 
building, coalition building, dialogue, knowledge 
building, monitoring (following issues of interest, 
such as government actions, in an informed man- 
ner), modeling, moral suasion, and protest. While 
prayer may be part of a strategy used by religious 
organizations, individuals working in secular 
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organizations may also do it privately. The highly 
networked structure of religious communities 
lends strength to many strategies of religious orga- 
nizations as efforts can efficiently be scaled up 
using the existing physical, social, and communi- 
cations infrastructure. 

A discussion of approaches taken by religious 
organizations would not be complete without ref- 
erence to violent and coercive means employed by 
radical and extremist organizations. Research 
about terrorism and violence committed in the 
name of religion quickly proliferated since the 
attacks on the World Trade Center towers on 
September 11, 2001. In the past decade, media 
attention has focused on extremist organizations 
citing religious scriptures to justify barbaric and 
hateful crimes. Examples include Boko Haram, 
ISIS or ISIL, Al Qaeda, Hezbollah, and Aum 
Shinrikyo (split in 2007), among many others. 
The ongoing challenge in containing religiously 
motivated violence is that those committing the 
violence believe it to be sanctioned by divine 
mandate. Such a belief has shown to have tremen- 
dous potency, especially when coupled with a 
sense of pride (individually and collectively), a 
supporting religious community, and a culture of 
violence. 


Emerging Issues and Challenges 


The landscape of religious organizations con- 
tinues to evolve as religious voices seek to assert 
themselves in the modern world. While typically 
associated with service provision and humanitar- 
ian relief, religious organizations have entered 
political arenas and policy debates to challenge 
dominant paradigms of development and progress 
and to question the integrity of the prevailing 
social and economic order. In addition, the tre- 
mendous movement of populations, domestic and 
international, voluntary and forced, is rapidly 
changing the demographics of communities and 
bringing diverse belief systems into greater con- 
tact with each other — further impacting the land- 
scape of religious organizations. In the current 
social and political climate, a number of issues 
and challenges are of particular significance to 
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religious organizations. These include: the rise of 
fundamentalist and extremist groups and move- 
ments, gender equality, misperceptions and mis- 
understandings between religious and secular 
groups, and religious freedom. 

In the past decade, the landscape of religious 
organizations has been increasingly complicated 
by the rise of religious extremism and funda- 
mentalism. New movements and groups have 
exploited political fragilities and have 
instrumentalized religion to promote extremism, 
exclusion, and violence. These new and emerging 
actors make use of religious and social discourses 
to foment social divisions, thereby undermining 
peace and security both domestically and globally. 
Many religious organizations have become 
engaged in activities countering violence extrem- 
ism by promoting intercultural and interfaith 
understanding and denouncing extremist, hateful, 
and misogynist interpretations of religious doc- 
trine. The participation of religious organizations 
in these efforts is particularly important in conflict 
areas and fragile states in order to integrate the 
voice of the faith community in dialogue and 
peace processes. 

Religious organizations are also facing rising 
criticism for their failure to engage with the struc- 
tural and systemic barriers to gender equality. 
Despite their long history of service delivery and 
humanitarian relief, religious organizations have 
operated largely within existing cultural frame- 
works, without acknowledging the deep influence 
of patriarchal norms associated with many reli- 
gious communities, institutions, and practices. 
Religious teachings continued to be interpreted 
(largely by men) and used to justify discrimina- 
tion and violence against women and girls. The 
absence of women in positions of authority in 
religious traditions often excludes their voices 
from the interpretation of religious teachings. 
Today, issues of gender equality, sexual and 
reproductive health, and rights are among the 
most contentious in the entire development 
agenda — leading to deep ideological divisions 
between secular and religious organizations. 
The resulting perception of a fundamental incom- 
patibility between religion and human rights has 
often discouraged engagement with religious 
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organizations. Yet, today, a growing number of 
feminist religious organizations are leading the 
way in reexamining religious laws and advocating 
for women’s rightful participation in the interpre- 
tation of religious doctrine (e.g., Sisters in Islam, 
Musawah). 

The lack of religious literacy among the gen- 
eral population, and within the development com- 
munity, poses a challenge to effective 
collaboration with religious organizations. There 
is a tendency to treat religious organizations as 
monolithic, failing to note the internal diversity of 
religious views and perspectives, and the influ- 
ences of culture, politics, and individual person- 
alities on religious organizations. While this 
diversity significantly complicates the map of reli- 
gious organizations, it is also serves as a reminder 
that very few religious organizations represent the 
views of an entire body of believers, and that 
generalizations across entire religious traditions 
are often impossible and misleading. A further 
element of religious literacy is the understanding 
of the role that religion plays in people’s lives. For 
many years, development and progress had been 
conceived in material and technical terms — as 
captured, shorthand, by a nation’s GDP, for exam- 
ple. It took many years to understand the key 
social roles that religious organizations played 
in the lives of the majority of the world’s 
people — they were among the most trusted social 
institutions, particularly where government infra- 
structure was weak and where the majority of 
social services were provided by religious 
organizations. 

Perceptions of religion and religious organiza- 
tions in secular society remain clouded in suspi- 
cion. Religious organizations are often perceived 
to be divisive, exclusionary, and political — com- 
peting for followers and contributing to existing 
social tensions. They are seen as being supportive 
of traditional patriarchal structures that conflict 
with universal human rights. The suspicion goes 
both ways: religious organizations may fear that 
international organizations and donor agencies 
may try to use them to further already defined 
policies. Having been long excluded from policy 
and decision-making concerning development, 
the rapid rise in interest in partnering with 
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religious organizations is interpreted by some as 
opportunistic and potentially exploitative. As 
such, much work needs to be done to foster 
more informed and transparent collaboration. 

Further suspicion is driven by concerns about 
proselytization agendas and activities of reli- 
gious organizations. Many religious organizations 
have addressed this concern by becoming signa- 
tories to “The Code of Conduct for the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and Red Crescent Movement 
and NGOs in Disaster Relief.” As of March 
2016, over 600 organizations (religious and secu- 
lar) have signed the Code of Conduct, which 
states that, “Aid will not be used to further a 
particular political or religious standpoint,” and 
that “We will not tie the promise, delivery or 
distribution of assistance to the embracing or 
acceptance of a particular political or religious 
creed.” 

In addition, given the norm of “church-state” 
separation throughout the Western world, there is 
hesitation to engage with religious organizations 
in a way that may be perceived as violating this 
norm. Yet, at the same time, it is important to 
understand the cultural and historical specificity 
of this type of “church-state” relationship; it is not 
an idea native to other parts of the world, Asia in 
particular. In each country, the nature and function 
of the religious organization is shaped by the 
country’s constitutional relationship between the 
religion and the state. This relationship ranges 
from clear separation, where religious organiza- 
tions and institutions are private (e.g., the USA, 
France), to full integration, where religious insti- 
tutions are “established” by the government (e.g., 
Iran, Pakistan). The religion-state relationship 
shapes the legal and cultural norms, which 
either give rise to support or inhibit the forma- 
tion of religious organizations. In countries 
such as India, the relationship is characterized 
by pluralist accommodation where the govern- 
ment supports the operation of a variety of reli- 
gious organizations — both charitable and 
politically oriented entities. 

From the perspective of international law, the 
baseline for countries is to uphold the universal 
right to freedom of religion or belief, which 
provides for the freedom to hold, and change 
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religious beliefs, and to express those beliefs indi- 
vidually and collectively. This is a significant 
issue for religious organizations given that 
approximately 70% of the world’s population 
lives under the rule of governments that place 
restrictions on this right. 


Conclusion 


The role of religion in modern society continues to 
evolve. For much of modern history, scholars 
assumed that as countries modernized, the influ- 
ence of religious institutions and values would 
decline and cease to be relevant in the public 
sphere. Yet the secularization thesis, as it was 
known, largely ignored historical trajectories out- 
side of the European experience and did not fore- 
see the resurgence of religious voices and 
influential religious leaders, organizations, and 
movements. The geopolitical, social, and eco- 
nomic environment of the past 50 years has 
given rise to a religious agency, which among 
other things has found expression in a host of 
different kinds of religious organizations, seeking 
to give new expression to the vision and beliefs of 
their respective faiths. 

The universe of religious organizations 1s 
highly diverse and complex encompassing small 
community-based unregistered religious groups 
working on specific issues such as maternal health 
or community farming, as well as transnational 
billion-dollar organizations with professionalized 
staff and offices in over 100 countries. Seen from 
one perspective these organizations appear very 
much like their secular counterparts, with con- 
cerns about executing on a mission, carrying out 
work in the name of the common good, securing 
resources, and the like. Yet there are important 
differences that come with a religious identity 
and religious affiliation. Religious organizations, 
by virtue of their identity, can tap into vast net- 
works of spiritual, social, financial resources, and 
motivational resources. 

The of religious organizations role in society is 
not uncomplicated. There is much anxiety and 
concern among secular organizations and institu- 
tions that the presence of religious organizations 
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serves to foment conflicts and ideological divides. 
The rise of extremist and fundamentalist organi- 
zations has exposed the dangerous mix of vested 
political interests and ideology veiled in religious 
terms. Other challenges include religious organi- 
zations’ stance on gender equality and their lack of 
engagement with structural and systemic aspects 
of gender inequality. At the same time, greater 
religious literacy is needed to distinguish and 
better understand the nature of different religious 
organizations. Since much of what we know about 
religious organization comes from our under- 
standing of Christian entities operating in Europe 
and North America, religious literacy will also 
need to expand to encompass religious and spiri- 
tual organizations rooted in different cultural, 
political, and religious contexts. 
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Synonyms 


Accommodation in response to organizational 
conflict; Avoidance in response to organizational 
conflict; Collaboration in response to organiza- 
tional conflict; Competition in response to orga- 
nizational conflict; Compromise in response to 
organizational conflict 


Definition 


These are the responses to organizational conflict, 
in the field of organizational behavior: avoidance, 
competition, accommodation, compromise, and 
collaboration between the representatives of 
some combination of individuals and/or groups 
in response to interpersonal conflict, intergroup 
conflict, or conflict between an organization and 
one or more of its stakeholders. 


Introduction 


A conflict involves some combination of individ- 
uals and/or groups who are experiencing interper- 
sonal conflict, intergroup conflict, or conflict 
between an organization and one or more of its 
stakeholders. Additionally, an individual involved 
in a conflict may represent themselves, or the 
individual may be represented by one or more 
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people who are acting on behalf of the individual. 
When groups of individuals are involved in a 
conflict, such as (a) a team, (b) work group, 
(c) department, (d) division, or (e) an entire orga- 
nization, the group is typically represented by one 
or more people during a conflict. Typically, it is 
not the entire group who is active in organiza- 
tional conflict. It is really the person or people 
who represent the particular individual, or group 
who are in conflict with another party’s represen- 
tative or representatives (Griffin and Moorhead 
2007). Therefore, the parties involved in organi- 
zational conflict, whether they are individuals or 
groups, will be referred to as representatives for 
the remainder of this essay. 

The representatives involved in a conflict will 
respond along two dimensions (Griffin and Moor- 
head 2007). These two dimensions are (a) the 
level of aggressiveness and (b) the level of goal 
compatibility (Fig. 1). Along the first dimension, 
the representatives’ level of aggressiveness will 
determine what level of fight or flight (Gray 1987) 
will occur in a particular conflict situation 
(McShane and Von Glinow 2015). Representa- 
tives may respond to a challenge present in a 
conflict by fighting back or pressing against the 
challenge with a varying degree of force. A high 
level of force will result in either competition or 
collaboration depending on the level of goal com- 
patibility. Representatives may also respond with 
flight by running away from the challenge present 
in a conflict in order to avoid it. Similarly, they 
may freeze, that is, ignore or not respond at all to a 
challenge present in a conflict. A low level of 
aggressiveness will result in either avoidance or 
accommodation depending upon the level of goal 
compatibility. Only a medium level of aggressive- 
ness combined with a medium level of goal com- 
patibility will result in compromise; see Fig. 1. 

Along the second dimension, the level of 
goal compatibility will impact the representa- 
tives’ willingness or lack of willingness to work 
with the other party in a particular conflict situ- 
ation (Griffin and Moorhead 2007). Goal com- 
patibility is a measure of the extent to which the 
representatives’ goals are interdependent, thus 
requiring each side to work toward satisfying 
their own and the other sides’ goals simultaneously 
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Reponses to Organizational Conflict, Fig. 1 Five possible responses to conflict by representatives in a conflict 
(Adapted from Thomas et al. 2008. Copyright 2008 by Emerald Group Publishing Limited. Reprinted by permission) 


(Thomas and Kilmann 2008). Varying levels of 
aggressiveness along the first dimension combined 
with varying levels of goal compatibility along the 
second dimension as expressed by representatives 
will determine the response to conflict. Within the 
two dimensions, representatives may express one 
of five responses to conflict; these are avoidance, 
competition, accommodation, compromise, and 
collaboration (Fig. 1). Each of these responses 
will be discussed in the following sections, 
respectively. 


Response one: Avoidance 


“The most natural manner in which all animals, 
including man, eliminate conflict is to avoid it” 
(Robbins 1974). Avoiding may involve “smooth- 
ing over’ or “evading” a conflict entirely 
(McShane and Von Glinow 2015, p. 321). An 
avoidance response will occur if the representa- 
tives involved in a particular conflict have a low 
level of goal compatibility and a low level of 
ageressiveness (Fig. 1). In this situation, for 
example, an individual from one department 
may ignore a request from another individual or 


department. The requesting individual or depart- 
ment could decide not to follow-up on the request 
resulting in mutual avoidance by all representa- 
tives in the conflict (Griffin and Moorhead 2007). 
The representatives may carry out an avoidance 
response by diplomatically sidestepping an 
issue, procrastinating, or withdrawing from 
the particular conflict altogether (Thomas and 
Kilmann 2008). 


Response two: Competition 


Competition is when the representatives involved 
in a conflict try to win at each other’s expense 
through means of legitimate and coercive 
power in an attempt to force each other’s com- 
pliance or submission (McShane and Von 
Glinow 2015, p. 298, 320). If the representa- 
tives involved in a particular conflict have a 
low level of goal compatibility and a high 
level of aggressiveness, then the response will 
be one of competition (Fig. 1). It is the opposite 
of accommodation (Thomas and Kilmann 
2008). If all of the representatives are striving 
to accomplish the same goal, but only one 
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representative will be able to achieve the goal, 
then competition ensues because the represen- 
tatives are in competition with each other to 
reach the same goal (Griffin and Moorhead 
2007). In the process of competing, the repre- 
sentatives may stand up for their rights, defend 
a position believed to be right, or focus on 
trying to win (Thomas and Kilmann 2008). 

Sometimes, competition can turn into con- 
flict. In regard to organizations, such as auto 
manufacturers, competing against each other, 
Robbins (1974) explained that when the market 
is expanding, competition will occur, but when 
the market becomes stagnant or shrinks, then in 
order for one organization to win, another must 
loose, and conflict ensues. Competition can turn 
into conflict if, during a competition, emotions 
become too escalated, or there is a lack of/or 
ambiguous rules, then affective conflict (or rela- 
tionship conflict) will occur (Amason and 
Sapienza 1997; Cosier and Rose 1977; Jehn 
and Bendersky 2003). 

Kohn (1986) described a situation where 
freight warehouse workers were competing to 
win public recognition in a company newspaper. 
Recognition would go to the first, second, or third 
shift team with the highest productivity level dur- 
ing any given week. The competition resulted in 
increased company output each week benefiting 
both the teams and the company. However, after 
about 3 months, emotions became escalated and 
affective conflict ensued resulting in sabotage and 
cheating which lowered company output each 
week and harmed both the teams and the com- 
pany. In this situation, if the representatives 
involved in the affective conflict agree to separate 
for a period of time until tempers cool, and/or they 
agree to the use of clear rules, then the conflict can 
become constructive (sometimes called construc- 
tive conflict) and revert back to a healthy compe- 
tition (Griffin and Moorhead 2007; Jehn and 
Bendersky 2003). 


Response three: Accommodation 


Accommodation involves one side yielding to 
the wants of the other side without consideration 
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of its own wants or needs (McShane and Von 
Glinow 2015, p. 321). If the representatives 
involved in a particular conflict have a high 
level of goal compatibility and a low level of 
aggressiveness, then the response will be 
accommodation (Fig. 1). It is the opposite of 
competition (Thomas and Kilmann 2008). In 
the process of accommodation, the representa- 
tives may act selflessly, generously concede to 
another’s demands or requirements, or simply 
yield (Thomas and Kilmann 2008). In this situ- 
ation, for example, two departments at an 
accounting firm may have scheduled a depart- 
ment meeting in the same conference room dur- 
ing the same time slot. The representatives of 
the two departments may not be very concerned 
about the particular time a meeting is held as 
long as both meetings are able to take place. The 
representatives would accommodate each other 
by finding two time slots that work, one for each 
of the departments. 


Response four: Compromise 


Compromise is when the representatives find a 
position in which losses are offset by equivalent 
gains (McShane and Von Glinow 2015, p. 321). 
If the representatives involved in a particular 
conflict have a medium level of goal compati- 
bility and a medium level of aggressiveness, 
then the response will be compromise (Fig. 1). 
Compromise is midway between competition 
and accommodation and shares some character- 
istics with both (Thomas and Kilmann 2008). In 
the process of compromise, the representatives 
may seek mutual satisfaction, or split the differ- 
ence, mutually concede something, or find an 
expedient middle ground (Thomas and Kilmann 
2008). 

Union negotiations with management pro- 
vide a typical example of compromise (Griffin 
and Moorhead 2007). Management and union 
leaders will come to the table with certain 
demands and compromises in mind. Rounds of 
offers and counteroffers may be made. In the 
end, negotiations end with compromise between 
the two parties. 
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Response five: Collaboration 


Collaboration involves problem solving by both 
sides, which is also beneficial to both sides, 
resulting in a win-win scenario for the represen- 
tatives involved in a conflict (McShane and Von 
Glinow 2015, p. 320). If the representatives 
involved in a particular conflict have a high 
level of goal compatibility and a high level of 
aggressiveness, then the response will be collab- 
oration (Fig. 1). In the process of collaboration, 
the representatives may explore the disagree- 
ment together, learn from each other to prevent 
resource competition, and/or confront interper- 
sonal problems to find inventive solutions that 
will lead to mutual satisfaction (Thomas and 
Kilmann 2008). 

Two university departments trying to deter- 
mine spring and fall course schedules are good 
examples (Griffin and Moorhead 2007). If the 
accounting and finance department both want spe- 
cific classes to be offered in the spring, they can 
determine the proper sequence of classes to meet 
student needs through collaboration. This process 
may seem simple, but it can be difficult to work 
through. The overarching needs of students pro- 
vide the goal compatibility to allow department 
representatives to aggressively find solutions. 
“Collaborative relationships can lead to new and 
innovative ideas and solutions among parties” 
(Griffin and Moorhead 2007, p. 403). 


Conclusion 


Organizational conflict involves two or more 
parties. Groups do not typically participate in a 
conflict as a group of individuals. Instead, one or 
more individuals will typically act as representa- 
tives on behalf of the group. Individuals may 
choose to represent themselves, or they may 
have one or more people acting as representatives 
on their behalf. Therefore, it is the representatives 
who are responding to the organizational conflict. 

The representatives in a conflict will respond 
along two dimensions: (a) the level of aggres- 
siveness and (b) the level of goal compatibility. 
The level of aggressiveness will determine a 
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fight, flight, or freeze response to some degree 
from the representatives. The level of goal com- 
patibility will determine the extent to which 
the representatives’ goals are interdependent 
and thus the degree of willingness, or the 
absence of willingness, of representatives to 
work with each other during a conflict. The rep- 
resentatives’ varying levels of aggressiveness 
in combination with their varying levels of 
goal compatibility will, together, determine the 
representatives’ response to organizational con- 
flict. Within these two dimensions, there are 
five possible responses to conflict; these are 
(a) avoidance, (b) competition, (c) accommodation, 
(d) compromise, or (e) collaboration. Managers 
must understand the nature of the representatives’ 
responses to conflict within the two pertinent 
dimensions before they can begin to effectively 
manage organizational conflict. 
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Synonyms 


Civil service bureaucracy; Racial representation 


Definition 


Active Representation: The degree to which the 
social characteristics of the bureaucracy lead them 
to advocate for the interest of their social or demo- 
graphic group. 

Appropriated Representation: Hereditary right. 
Bureaucracy: The civil service arm of the execu- 
tive branch of government. 

Descriptive Bureaucracy: The agency mirrors the 
dominant groups in society. 

Passive Representation: The degree to which the 
social characteristics of the bureaucracy represent 
the social characteristics of the clients in the 
population. 

Virtual Representation: Identity of interests. 


Introduction 


In the field of public administration, considerable 
debate concerning the representation of minori- 
ties in the public bureaucracy attracts significant 
attention. The theory of representative bureau- 
cracy developed at a time when there was con- 
cern about elected officials holding important 
policymaking positions in government agencies. 
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Civil servants exercise considerable discretion in 
implementing the laws passed by elected 
officials. 

Representative bureaucracy is fundamental to 
democratic principles such as legitimacy and act- 
ing on behalf of others (Mosher 1982). While a 
number of scholars argue for such representation, 
others believe that the bureaucracy cannot, and 
should not, be a representative institution. In the 
literature, there has long been concern with 
whether or not all social classes or minority 
groups are represented in government positions. 
The earliest reference to the concept of represen- 
tative bureaucracy is found in Donald Kingsley’s 
interpretation of the British civil service in 1944. 
Kingsley’s concern was that the British civil ser- 
vice was composed only of economic, political, 
and social elites, and, as a result, the interests of 
other groups were ignored in the policymaking 
process. In short, representative bureaucracy was 
necessary to meet the interests of all social classes. 
Kingsley argued that the Labour party, if it came 
to power, would find the alleged neutrality of the 
British civil service system inaccurate. He 
contended that class lines would be clear and 
that the lower class would find no representative. 
He stated that representative bureaucracy would 
be necessary to protect the concerns of the domi- 
nant political party. Representative bureaucracy 
was designed for a less elite, less class-based 
civil service system. 

Krislov’s seminal work 30 years later chal- 
lenged Kingsley’s notion that representative 
bureaucracy could be viewed only in terms of 
social class. The issue in the United States 
was catalyzed by the race riots in the 1960s and 
claims for women’s rights in the 1970s. Professor 
Sam Krislov’s book entitled Representative 
Bureaucracy written in 1974 remains an enduring 
work in public administration literature. The book 
was part of the emerging debate regarding the 
desirability of affirmative action programs and 
scholarly arguments over whether agency bureau- 
crats should represent anything other than the 
interests of their agency or their own self-interest. 
In answering these issues, Krislov developed an 
empirically testable framework for representative 
bureaucracy. 
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For Krislov, “the representative bureaucracy 
is the idea that broad social groups should have 
spokesmen and officeholders in administrative 
as well as political positions” (1974, p. 4). Inter- 
estingly, when the book began to take form, 
the concept was considered inconsequential. 
Krislov, on the other hand, believed that bureau- 
cratic representation was very near the heart of 
societal problems. His concern, then, was with 
the relationship of bureaucracy to the larger 
social system under the rubric of representative 
democracy. 

Krislov stated that the representativeness of 
the American bureaucracy can be borne out by a 
review of those in positions of power in an agency. 
He states, “A broad range of talents, types, and 
social and ethnic backgrounds is to be found in the 
operative portions of government” (1974, p. 36). 
He contends that bureaucracy is more represen- 
tative than the other branches of government. 
Further, representation is desirable as it brings 
multiple perspectives to the policymaking 
process. 

In his discussion on representative bureau- 
cracy, Mosher (1982) distinguished two main 
forms of representation. A distinction is made 
between passive and active representation. Pas- 
sive representation concerns the background of 
the individual and the degree to which they mirror 
society. This is also referred to as “symbolic rep- 
resentation.” Passive representation exists when 
bureaucrats’ demographic characteristics are the 
same as the demographic characteristics of the 
population. 

With active representation, the idea is that the 
individual is expected to lobby for the interests of 
those whom they represent. This action, also 
referred to as substantive representation, is when 
officials support a policy agenda based on their 
personal and political party’s views. With active 
representation, there is an underlying belief that 
women, for example, will be more likely to sup- 
port issues that benefit women. Mosher argued 
that passive representation may lead to active 
representation. 

Complicating the situation described by 
Krislov, however, is the recognition that the major- 
ity of bureaucrats undergo the same socialization 
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processes and hence tend to become part of the 
middle class and may no longer be able to represent 
the interests of the groups from which they were 
drawn. That is, the socialization process negates 
their individual experiences. 


Representation by Levels 
of Government in the United States 


Norton Long recognized the importance of 
bureaucracy in its exertion of influence on how a 
society is governed. As stated by Long (1952, 
p. 813): 

“Given the seemingly inevitable growth in the 
power of the bureaucracy through administrative 
discretion and administrative law, it is of critical 
importance that the bureaucracy be both represen- 
tative and democratic in composition and ethos. 
Its internal structuring may be as important for 
constitutional functioning as any theoretical or 
practicable legislative supremacy. That wonder 
of modern times, the standing army possessed of 
a near-monopoly of force yet tamely obedient to 
the civil power, is a prime example of the efficacy 
of a balance of social forces as a means to neu- 
tralization as a political force. A similar represen- 
tation of the pluralism of our society in the vitals 
of the bureaucracy insures its constitutional 
behavior and political equilibrium.” 

In this study on American bureaucracy, Long 
found that the federal bureaucracy was broadly 
representative of the American populace in terms 
of demographic characteristics such as age, 
income, and education. In fact, he found that the 
bureaucracy was more representative of the public 
than were the political branches such as that of the 
presidency, legislature, or courts. It is important to 
note though that representation is not consistent 
throughout all layers because as one moves up the 
ranks of the civil service system, the less repre- 
sentation that is found. The greatest degree of 
representation is found only at the lowest General 
Schedule levels. Both the percentages of minori- 
ties and women decrease as one moves up the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. Thus, at the upper ranks 
of the decision-making level, there is very little 
representation. 


Representative Bureaucracy 


The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 requires 
that federal agencies take proactive steps to 
achieve a representative bureaucratic workforce. 
Remaining controversial is whether passive rep- 
resentation is sufficient or if active representation 
should be pursued to advocate on behalf of the 
traditionally underrepresented and underserved 
groups in the population. 

Empirical studies have indeed demonstrated 
that representation does make a difference. 
Hindera (1993) in a Journal of Public Adminis- 
tration Research and Theory article found that 
when government services were delivered by a 
representative workforce to an underserved pop- 
ulation, positive results were produced. Another 
important study by Thielemann and Stewart 
(1996) found that clients with AIDS were more 
willing to seek government health services when 
the provider shared the same demographic 
background. 

An understanding of representation at the state 
level focused on whether the agency directors set 
the agenda for the agency and whether this group 
was representative of the larger populace. Brudney 
et al. (2000) found that minorities and women have 
made progress toward expanding their representa- 
tion at the higher levels of agencies, but few had 
reached the highest policymaking levels. Their 
question was whether this passive representation 
translated into more active representation. They 
developed a model of representative bureaucracy 
and tested it empirically with state agency direc- 
tors across all fifty states. Their findings did sug- 
gest that on certain issues, race and gender had 
direct effects and influenced the decisions of 
administrators. Their research found an interven- 
ing variable of organizational roles between pas- 
sive representation based on race/ethnicity and 
gender and active representation, the administra- 
tors’ attitudes, and behaviors. Study results 
showed that nonwhite and women agency heads 
differed significantly in the values and organiza- 
tional role sets they held for state administration. 
The critical element in their model of representa- 
tive bureaucracy is the administrator’s value 
which is hypothesized to mediate between passive 
and active representation. The model also tested 
for the possibility that active representation may 
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occur directly through the influence of race and 
gender on administrator’s behaviors. Their find- 
ings suggested that race and gender can affect 
bureaucratic behaviors through the mediating 
influence of organizational roles. Thus, the 
demographic characteristics of race and gender 
do relate to administrative behaviors. 

At the local level, studies have been done to 
evaluate whether or not bureaucracies were repre- 
sentative of the social groups predominant in soci- 
ety. The issue at the local level is often whether the 
concept of bureaucratic neutrality collides with 
the calls for a representative bureaucracy. This is 
so as local governments are often the primary 
providers of government services directly deliv- 
ered to the public. Studies done by Bradbury and 
Kellough (2008) found significant differences in 
the way black and white administrators view 
social issues and that race plays an important 
role in the viewing of different issues. Black 
administrators, they concluded, are more similar 
to their citizen counterparts than were white 
administrators. They further concluded that pas- 
sive representation could lead to active represen- 
tation with a diversification of the bureaucrats 
within the local agencies. 

Meier and Bohte (2001) examined the role that 
employee discretion plays in linking passive and 
active forms of representation in a sample of 
600 school districts in Texas. They argued that 
active representation is enhanced in organizations 
that grant greater discretionary authority to their 
employees, and they see this discretionary author- 
ity as the “missing link” in studies of representa- 
tive bureaucracy. They began with the assertion 
that while most bureaucracies are not designed as 
active representatives, they can still perform rep- 
resentative functions. Their article extends the 
literature on representative bureaucracy by focus- 
ing on the element of discretion. For a represen- 
tative bureaucracy to translate from passive to 
active representation, bureaucrats need to have 
policy discretion over an area directly linked to 
their values. Their dependent variable, used to 
measure the translation of passive to active repre- 
sentation, is the percentage of minority students 
who passed the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Standards exam. Representation was measured at 
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the street level as the percentage of faculty who 
were either African American or Latino. Their 
findings concluded that when street-level bureau- 
crats were given discretion, that strengthened 
the relationship between passive and active 
representation. 


Representative Bureaucracy in Europe 


Gravier (2013) focused on staffing policies in the 
European Commission to determine if their 
staffing policies had taken nationality into account 
using the framework of representative bureau- 
cracy. Their study found that the commission’s 
staffing policies did in fact use a flexible strategy 
of representation to satisfy the criteria of repre- 
sentative bureaucracy. However, since European 
civil servants are loyal to the European Union, 
they found only passive representation. 

Meier and Hawes (2009) argued that represen- 
tative bureaucracy, while not present in France, 
could be a solution to a series of protests led by 
ethnic minorities in regard to access to jobs in the 
public bureaucracy. They found that several 
French ethnic protests could be eliminated with a 
conscious effort to create greater representation in 
the bureaucracy. In short, they found that repre- 
sentative bureaucracy positively affects the man- 
agement of ethnic conflict. 

Drawing on theories of representative bureau- 
cracy, Andrews and Miller (2013) examined 
whether increased representation of women in 
police forces in England leads to a higher rate of 
domestic violence arrests. Their results found that 
this was true only when the increased representa- 
tion of women was accompanied by a greater 
degree of discretionary authority when carrying 
out frontline police duties. 


Representative Bureaucracy in South 
Africa 


Naff and DeLeon (2010) test the hypothesis that 
as a bureaucracy becomes more representative, it 
gains greater legitimacy from the citizens. This 
hypothesis tests whether the composition of 
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unelected bureaucrats is of great political conse- 
quence in a democracy. This study was performed 
following the fall of apartheid in South Africa. 
The formal political transition of the 1990s 
required reconfiguring the all-white civil service 
bureaucracy to reflect the diverse citizenry. Their 
study sheds light on passive representation but 
not on the linkage between active and passive 
representation. 


Representative Bureaucracy in Malaysia 


Kuan Heong (2015) examined the development 
and representativeness of the Malaysian civil ser- 
vice. There are three major ethnic groups in 
Malaysia: Malays, Chinese, and Indians. The 
civil service, however, had a largely mono-ethnic 
bureaucracy with over 75% Malay. Traditionally, 
males were overrepresented in the civil service at 
all levels. The trend with females began to reverse 
in the twenty-first century with an increasing pro- 
portion of females as applicants for bureaucratic 
jobs. Thus, their concern on representativeness 
focused more on ethnic origins. Underrepresenta- 
tion of Chinese and Indians still exists with the 
official line being that they are not applying for 
government jobs. They may not be applying, 
however, as Malays still hold the bulk of 
top-level positions, and the minorities may view 
their path to promotion as blocked. 


Criticisms of Representative 
Bureaucracy 


Despite many scholars advocating representative 
bureaucracy as a panacea for several societal ills, 
others find serious weaknesses in representative 
bureaucracy. Kim (1994) finds that representa- 
tiveness does not necessarily lead to greater 
responsiveness as similar social backgrounds do 
not always lead to similar experiences. Second, he 
notes that there is no firm definition of represen- 
tation, and this could lead to a slippery slope 
where every “economic class, religion, and geo- 
graphic region” would need to be represented in 
exact proportion to its share in the population. He 
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also maintains that representative bureaucracy 
could lead to bias in the policymaking process if 
active representation is followed. 

Other scholars argue that governments may 
need to lower standards to achieve a more repre- 
sentative bureaucracy (Meier and Hawes 2009). 
Further, representation may lead to a trade-off 
between effectiveness and efficiency of the public 
service. 


Conclusion 


Representative bureaucracy continues to be a con- 
troversial topic in the twenty-first century but is 
becoming the norm in modern democracies. In 
modern democracies, citizens expect to do busi- 
ness with bureaucrats who look like them as offi- 
cials in government bureaucracies. Recent studies 
for both blacks and women have found that under 
certain conditions passive racial and ethnic repre- 
sentation can produce active representation, that 
is, policies that benefit minorities. 

However, there is still incomplete information 
on what is the missing link between passive and 
active representation as scholars have run the 
gamut from addressing issues of diversity to dis- 
cretionary authority to organizational role. While 
the debate rages on, many governments develop 
and implement policies to enhance the involve- 
ment of minorities and women in their bureau- 
cratic agencies. 
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Synonyms 


Mortgage default; Mortgage delinquency 


Definition 


Residential mortgage foreclosure is the legal pro- 
cess where a mortgage lender attempts to recover 
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the loan balance through repossession and sale of 
the collateral assets (the real property in this case), 
when the mortgage borrower fails to repay the 
mortgage based on an amortization schedule. 
Foreclosure laws vary in different countries and 
in different administrative boundaries in a 
country. 


Introduction 


Foreclosures have been widely practiced through- 
out the world. Foreclosures can be applied to many 
types of liens, such as unpaid liens associated with 
mortgages, contractors’ bills/mechanic’s liens, 
homeowners’ association (HOA) membership 
dues, and property taxes. All these indicate that 
if the homeowner or the general contractor fails 
to pay any bills related to the home, the creditor 
often has the legal rights to file claims to the real 
property, even though the homeowner may not 
be the one directly responsible for the bills. For 
example, if the general contractor fails to pay the 
subcontractors or the suppliers of the materials, 
the creditors may claim the legal title to the 
house. Mechanic’s liens related to personal prop- 
erties, instead of real properties, can be filed as 
well. Members who fail to pay the HOA dues or 
homeowners failing to pay property taxes may be 
subject to foreclosures as well. In the situation of 
mortgage foreclosures, the borrower of the mort- 
gage fails to pay the monthly payment, and the 
lender has the right to repossess the property. 
Without foreclosures the borrowers can often 
reclaim the legal title of the property if they pay 
back the unpaid balance, even though the lender 
is still the lien holder. Therefore, if there are no 
foreclosure proceedings, repossession of real 
property due to mortgage default, which is usu- 
ally defined as more than 3 months behind in 
mortgage monthly payment, only guarantees 
the lender the legal title, not the equitable title, 
of the property. Through foreclosures, the lender 
secures both the legal title and the equitable title 
of the property. 

Residential mortgage foreclosures exist 
throughout the world, but the most recent and 
notable episode of the mortgage foreclosure 
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crisis happened during the “Great Recession” 
(2007-2009) in the USA. The primary reasons for 
the foreclosure crisis are related to “exotic” mort- 
gage products and the bust of the housing markets 
after the boom during the early 2000s (Immergluck 
2008, 2009). “Exotic” mortgage products are often 
mortgages with high interest rates, lower loan-to- 
value (LTV) ratio (the proportion of mortgage prin- 
cipal to the purchasing price of the real property), 
and some other features that might lead to a higher 
likelihood of default. In a broader sense, mortgages 
are Classified as prime and subprime mortgages. 
Subprime mortgages are part of the “exotic” mort- 
gages with higher interest rates, often issued to 
borrowers with impaired or insufficient credit his- 
tory. Sometimes subprime loans are predatory. 
Schwartz (2015, p. 87-88) and Immergluck 
(2008, 2009) defined exotic mortgages as those 
with unusual terms and conditions, such as an 
adjustable interest mortgage with an extremely 
low “teaser rate,” an interest only mortgage for a 
specific time period, balloon payment (e.g., interest 
only first but a lump sum pay back with a short loan 
term), payment options where the borrowers can 
pay less in the beginning, and mortgages based on 
unverified income. Many of these mortgages create 
payment shocks and then result in higher delin- 
quencies, more defaults, and higher foreclosure 
rates of real properties. Delinquency happens 
when the mortgage holder skips at least one 
monthly payment. Default is usually defined as 
missing at least three payments. 

To repossess the property, the lender has the 
right to initiate the foreclosure process when the 
mortgage holder is in default. In some states in the 
USA, the foreclosure procedure is judicial, while 
in others the procedure is nonjudicial (often called 
a trustee’s sale). The mortgage holder usually has 
redemption rights, although different states have 
differing legal procedures in redeeming the prop- 
erty. Judicial foreclosure procedures take longer 
time to complete than nonjudicial procedures and 
at times may take years. It is believed that sub- 
prime and other “exotic” mortgages were mostly 
the reasons for foreclosure during the initial stage 
of the most recent recession; later, however, job 
losses associated with the recession became one 
of the primary reasons for foreclosure. 
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Spatial Patterns of Mortgage 
Foreclosure 


The residential landscape of the USA is different 
from many other countries. Income, class, and 
racial background are closely related to each 
other. Racial minorities, usually African Ameri- 
can or blacks, tend to have lower income and 
lower homeownership rates and concentrate in 
certain parts of a city or metropolitan area. Mort- 
gage discrimination was widely practiced prior to 
the civil rights movements in the 1960s. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (FHA), which was 
established in 1934, had encouraged mortgage 
redlining and other discriminatory real estate 
practices until the 1960s. Mortgage redlining 
means that certain neighborhoods, often high- 
minority neighborhoods in inner city areas, were 
targeted to be excluded for mortgage lending. 
Therefore, residents from these types of neighbor- 
hoods were not able to secure credit to purchase 
real properties. With increasing suburbanization, 
wealthier people were able to flee away from inner 
city areas for a better built environment and a 
higher quality of life. “White flight” and mortgage 
redlining left many minority neighborhoods in 
limbo. Years of disinvestment devastated many 
of these neighborhoods and made them poverty 
and crime ridden. 

After the 1960s, with the notable establishment 
of the US Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) in 1965, Fair Housing Act of 1968, 
the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act (HMDA) of 
1975, and the Community Reinvestment Act 
(CRA) of 1977, mortgage and credit access in 
minority neighborhoods became much easier than 
before. However, these neighborhoods later then 
became the target of “green lining” where many 
homebuyers received “exotic” mortgage products 
when they were not qualified to receive prime 
mortgages (Li 2011). The unwanted conse- 
quences of green lining increased mortgage 
default and foreclosures. Therefore, when sub- 
prime and predatory lending is concentrated in 
low-income minority neighborhoods, mortgage 
foreclosures are consequently concentrated in 
these neighborhoods as well. The concentration 
of renters, low-income residents, crimes, deteriorated 
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infrastructure, and residential mortgage foreclosures 
caused these neighborhoods to further decline. Many 
of the foreclosed housing units were converted into 
rental housing when investors rushed to purchase the 
deeply discounted properties during the deepening 
period of the recession and the foreclosure crisis. 
Even though the demand in these neighborhoods 
may not be as desirable as in other neighborhoods, 
the conversion of owner-occupied units to rental 
units may yield positive, or most likely negative, 
impact on the neighborhoods. 

Broadly speaking, large metropolitan areas 
were often more affected by recessions than 
smaller and rural areas. In the USA, large metro- 
politan areas with the highest price increase dur- 
ing the housing boom and a larger surplus of 
housing units saw the most foreclosures. The top 
foreclosure markets in the USA were concentrated 
in the Sunbelt, mostly Florida, Arizona, and Cal- 
ifornia. However, tight and hot housing markets, 
such as the San Francisco-San Jose metropolitan 
statistical area, did not see a large amount of 
foreclosures. After the recession, many Sunbelt 
housing markets with strong housing demand 
recovered fairly quickly. 


Impact of Mortgage Foreclosure 


Residential mortgage foreclosures have a pro- 
found impact on individuals, families, organiza- 
tions, neighborhoods, and communities. In most 
situations, the impact is negative. The foreclosure 
crisis, combined with the collapse of the housing 
market in certain areas, may possibly contribute to 
a recession. The magnitude of the “Great Reces- 
sion” during 2007 and 2009 in the USA was 
nearly comparable to the “Great Depression” dur- 
ing the early 1930s. Unemployment climbed, and 
in 2010 the USA had the highest unemployment 
rate (9.80%) since the 1980s. Eventually with the 
intervention of federal policies and the natural 
decline of residential mortgage foreclosure rates, 
the US economy is slowly recovering, and the 
unemployment rate in 2017 has decreased to 
4.30%. 

The direct impact of mortgage foreclosures 1s 
on individuals, particularly those who borrowed 
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the loan and those who invested in the secondary 
mortgage market. When a homebuyer borrows 
from a financial institution to purchase a home, 
after the origination the mortgage is often imme- 
diately bundled along with other mortgage prod- 
ucts and sold in the secondary mortgage market. 
In the USA, the “big three” GSEs (government- 
sponsored enterprises), Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, 
and Ginnie Mae, are usually the buyers of these 
mortgages. Later these GSEs sell the mortgage- 
backed securities or collateralized mortgage obli- 
gations to individuals or organizational investors. 
The default risks of these mortgages are then 
passed from the financial institutions which orig- 
inated the mortgages to investors in the secondary 
mortgage market. These financial institutions now 
become the servicer of these mortgages. 

Research finds that individuals who went 
through mortgage foreclosures have increased 
stress and impaired credit scores and history, and 
some have slipped into clinical depressions 
(Cagney et al. 2014). The family members of 
those individuals were affected and suffered as 
well. Many households were forced to enter into 
the rental market after losing their homes to fore- 
closures, which created or deepened the shortage 
in rental units, particularly lower-income housing 
units, and drove up rents. The rental market was 
less affected by the foreclosure crisis; on the other 
hand, when housing prices were decreasing in 
many large metropolitan areas, rents in these 
areas kept increasing due to increased demand in 
the rental market. Increases in rents further deep- 
ened the housing cost burden of households and 
families with lower incomes. In many of the met- 
ropolitan statistical areas (MSA) in the USA, 
nearly half of the households, more so for renters, 
pay more than 30% of their income in housing and 
related expenses, which was defined as housing 
cost burdened. After the recession, overall 
homeownership rates dropped to the lowest 
point in decades. Households and families, partic- 
ularly the millenniums (born after 1980), are less 
likely to own a home. The traditional sense of 
homes as investment tools was greatly challenged 
during and after the recession. 

Financial institutions and the GSEs were some 
of the organizations suffering from the foreclosure 
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crisis. Financial institutions holding mortgages in 
default have to repossess the property and sell it 
after foreclosures. The GSEs and HUD (due to 
FHA-insured mortgages in default) consequently 
become the owners of these real properties. To 
recover the lost financial assets and liquidify tan- 
gible assets, these organizations need to sell the 
houses quickly. They do not have property man- 
agement experience, and many of these houses 
were poorly maintained and then sold as is. The 
GSEs created certain financial incentives to 
encourage homebuyers and investors to purchase 
foreclosed homes that they owned. Compared to 
market-rate houses, foreclosed homes were often 
sold at a deep discount. The GSEs suffered enor- 
mous financial losses during the recession, which 
called for reform of these GSEs. 

The most visible impact of foreclosures on the 
society is the negative impact on neighborhoods, 
particularly those with concentrated foreclosures 
and poverty, and those declining (Li and Morrow- 
Jones 2010). Foreclosures have a “contagion” 
effect, which indicates that neighboring properties 
are more likely to foreclose if within a certain 
distance of the foreclosed properties. The “conta- 
gion” effect also means that property values for 
houses within a certain distance of the foreclosed 
property tend to decrease as well. The closer the 
adjacent property is to the foreclosed property, the 
higher the discount may be (Lin et al. 2009). Some 
other studies also found that residents within a 
close proximity of foreclosed homes tend to be 
less satisfied with their neighborhoods (Hur et al. 
2015). Before being purchased foreclosed homes 
were often vacant, boarded up, less maintained, 
poorly manicured, and therefore became eyesores 
in the neighborhood. Many of the foreclosed 
properties were purchased by investors and then 
converted into rental housing units. Renters are 
less likely to be attached to their neighborhoods 
and are less likely to maintain the housing at the 
same level as an owner. Children from renter 
households are also less likely to perform well 
academically. Therefore, neighborhoods, particu- 
larly urban single-family neighborhoods, with a 
higher percentage of renters may have a decreased 
social capital and thus may destabilize when 
encountering exogenous stimuli. 
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Neighborhoods with concentrated foreclosures 
are most likely affected by the foreclosure crisis. 
Local communities with concentrated foreclo- 
sures are also greatly affected. In addition to the 
physical deterioration of houses and neighbor- 
hoods, the loss of property tax revenues due to 
decreased property values is one of the largest 
financial impacts of foreclosures on communities. 
Reduced tax revenues, therefore, may decrease 
the level of public services that local communities 
provide to the residents. As a consequence of 
declining tax revenues, the quality of public 
schools may decrease as well. Public schools 
with poor student performance are mostly in 
school districts with a large portion of low-income 
minorities. High rates of foreclosures in these 
school districts further contributed to the deterio- 
ration of educational quality. Tax foreclosures 
also increased due to financial hardship associated 
with the recession, when homeowners were not 
able to spare extra funds to pay property taxes. 

Higher foreclosure rates and concentrated fore- 
closures resulted in stressed households and fam- 
ilies, declining neighborhoods, and reduced tax 
revenues of local communities. Combined with 
job losses during the recession, the far-reaching 
impact of foreclosures on society has scarred all 
involved or related in the foreclosure. 


Policy Responses to Foreclosure 


The recent mortgage foreclosure crisis has gener- 
ated a large amount of studies on foreclosures. 
The crisis calls for reforms in public policies 
related to the financial sector. Assistance to 
homeowners in default and foreclosures was ini- 
tiated during the Obama administration. Down- 
payment and financial assistance to homebuyers, 
particularly first-time homebuyers, were offered. 
Various programs were launched to help absorb 
vacant and/or foreclosed properties. All these 
efforts, although with limitations, have helped 
tremendously in slowing down foreclosures and 
maintaining the health of the financial and hous- 
ing market. 

The most direct reaction from the financial 
sectors is to tighten mortgage underwriting 
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standards. Green lining makes it too easy to obtain 
mortgages; tightening underwriting standards will 
screen mortgage applicants more strictly to reduce 
the likelihood of default among risky borrowers. 
Compared to the USA, other countries and 
regions have consistently had much lower fore- 
closure rates. For example, Europe had much 
milder decreases in housing prices during the 
global financial crisis and had lower foreclosure 
rates. Two major policy alternatives in Europe 
were believed to help stabilize the mortgage mar- 
ket. The first is that borrowers have more respon- 
sibilities than those in the USA for default on the 
property. In Europe, mortgages are recourse loans, 
which means that in addition to claiming the title 
to the property, the mortgage lenders also have the 
right to claim other assets related to the mortgage. 
For instance, when in foreclosure the borrowers 
are also responsible for the difference between the 
mortgage balance and the housing value. For 
example, a person bought a house in 2006 for 
400,000 Euros; in 2009, the mortgage balance 
was 320,000, but the house was only worth 
300,000. The borrower would then be responsible 
for the difference between the mortgage balance 
and the current housing value (20,000). In the 
meanwhile, the borrower could also lose the 
home to foreclosures. This type of requirements 
discourages voluntary default and foreclosures 
when the housing price depreciates to less than 
the principal balance of the mortgage. Negative 
equity or underwater mortgages were very com- 
mon in the USA during the recession. However, 
many borrowers in the USA did not have to be 
responsible for the consequence of negative 
equity. Some simply walked away from the mort- 
gage, even though they were able to make the 
mortgage payments financially, and were not 
punished. Voluntary or strategic default is less 
common in states where mortgage loans are 
recourse loans. The second type of underwriting 
policy that has helped many countries stay out of 
the foreclosure crisis is to require a high loan-to- 
value (LTV) ratio and to strictly enforce the pol- 
icy. For example, if a borrower is required to pay a 
20% downpayment based on the law in the bor- 
rower’s country, the borrower cannot borrow 
for more than 80% of the selling price. Some 
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countries even require up to a 50% down- 
payment. In the USA, conventional mortgages 
usually require a 20% downpayment; however, 
a borrower may reduce that requirement by get- 
ting a higher interest rate or paying points. 
Some government-insured loans, such as FHA, 
may only require a 3.5% downpayment even 
when a borrower has an impaired credit score. 
The “exotic” mortgage products further erode 
the strictness of underwriting policies. After the 
foreclosure crisis, a higher LTV ratio became a 
practicing standard in the mortgage industry. 
“Exotic” mortgages were more regulated, and 
subprime lenders received better monitoring 
and oversight from regulating federal agencies. 
Zero downpayment or a small downpayment 
was nearly impossible for prime and conven- 
tional loans. However, FHA-insured loans, 
VA-insured loans, and a few financial incentives 
by Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac still offered 
lower downpayment requirements to encourage 
home buying. All these loans with low down- 
payments, however, almost always charge a 
much higher interest rate than conventional 
loans. 

The federal government, particularly the 
Obama Administration, has attempted to enact 
various policies to curb the deepening impact of 
foreclosures during the recession. In 2009, the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act cre- 
ated multiple stimulus packages and programs 
to help households, financial institutions, and 
neighborhoods which were directly or indi- 
rectly affected by the foreclosure crisis. Mort- 
gage reduction, mortgage assistance, and 
downpayment assistance programs were offered 
to eligible households and families. Tax credit 
was offered to first-time homebuyers during the 
years in the recession and a few years afterward. 
The Neighborhood Stabilization Program 
(NSP) was authorized under the act. NSP 
encourages nonprofit and other organizations 
to purchase foreclosed or vacant properties, ren- 
ovate these properties, and sell them to low- to 
moderate-income households. These agencies 
receiving the NSP grant have first-look privi- 
leges for houses owned by HUD and the GSEs. 
The NSP program was launched as three rounds 
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and later became a competitive grant. The 
impact of NSP in stabilizing neighborhoods 
was less documented and researched; however, 
the sparse nature of the housing units in the 
program had very limited impacts on neighbor- 
hoods and the housing market (Abt Associates 
2015). 

Other incentives, such as the HomePath and 
HomeSteps programs under Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac, have reduced downpayment 
requirements and offered first-look policies for 
those buying their homes and use the HomePath 
and HomeSteps programs. However, it is not 
required to use these and similar programs to 
finance the homes when purchasing from the 
foreclosure inventory through HUD and 
the GSEs. 

Another important policy initiative is to reform 
the GSEs and redefine their roles in the secondary 
mortgage market. The GSEs may refuse to pur- 
chase high-risk mortgages, which might help to 
prevent financial institutions originating mort- 
gages from abusing the pass-through nature of 
default risks. These financial institutions may 
make the application screening process stricter; 
however, they are not allowed to engage in mort- 
gage discrimination per the Home Mortgage Dis- 
closure Act (HMDA). 


Conclusion 


Residential mortgage foreclosure is a phenome- 
non that will exist in any economy; however, the 
recent foreclosure crisis in the USA offers some 
lessons for other countries. The loose mortgage 
standards, and later the increased unemployment, 
were the major reasons for the foreclosure crisis 
in the USA. Foreclosures have a profound 
impact on people and the society; therefore, 
policy learning, changes, and innovations are 
necessary in mitigating the negative impact of 
foreclosures. These policies include strengthening 
mortgage underwriting standards, homeowner 
mortgage assistance, neighborhood stabilization 
programs, and policies preventing voluntary 
default. However, balancing the need to encour- 
age homeownership and to increase credit access 
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remains a challenge to house many underprivi- 
leged people in the USA. 
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Definition 


Public resource mobilization and public expen- 
diture management based on public expendi- 
tures and revenues balance, effectiveness, 
efficiency, realism, sincerity, transparency, and 
democracy (civic participation and democratic 
procedures). 


Introduction 


Public financial management (PFM) is concerned 
with the aspects of public revenues mobilization 
and the public expenditure management, even 
if the revenues side is often neglected. Over the 
years, scholars of public management have 
changed their views for responsible PFM, from 
the classical model, via the new public manage- 
ment (NPM) to the governance model. Thus, the 
current concept of the responsible PFM has 
been shaped progressively. Currently, it is con- 
sidered that it should be based on the public 
expenditures and revenues balance, the effec- 
tiveness, the efficiency, the planning realism, 
the sincerity, the transparency, and last but not 
least on the democracy (civic participation and 
democratic procedures). 


Classical Model, New Public 
Management, Governance Model 


In the classical model, the responsible PFM was 
used to be considered as an efficient bureaucracy 
where public policies are faithfully executed by 
professional, whose main objective was to respect 
the legal provisions, including the expenditures 
limits (dominance of the “rule of law’). They 
should be recruited on the basis of merits and 
provided sufficient incentives in order to concen- 
trate on their official duties (hegemony of the 
professional in public service delivery). Addition- 
ally, in the classical model, the responsible PFM 
meant that the budgetary revenues should be bal- 
anced by the budgetary expenditures (the bal- 
anced budget principle), even if the classical 
model have not provided the means enabling the 
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avoidance of the intentional deficits. Moreover, 
the scope and the amount of the planned expendi- 
tures of the particular ministries and their subor- 
dinated units were based on slight changes 
comparing to the amounts planned or executed 
in a previous year (the incremental budgeting) 
(Weber 1947; Hood 1991). This planning method 
had not promoted the rational public spending. 
Thus in the second half of the twentieth century 
to link the content of the budget spending autho- 
rizations with the ministries’ and agencies’ deci- 
sions about the funds’ allocation and to enhance 
their efficiency (rather than public policies effec- 
tiveness) several new initiatives were taken, 1.e., 
the planning, programming, budgeting system, 
PPBS in 1960s or the zero-based budgeting, 
ZBB (Bovaired and Loffler 2009). 

Despite these attempts, there was still a need to 
meet a problem of the operational inefficiency of 
public spending. Thus, at the end of 1980s, NPM 
strongly inspired by private sector practices was 
started to be implemented in the public adminis- 
tration sector. NPM is often linked to the doctrines 
of economic rationalism that assumes that there 
are very few exceptions to the rule that the market 
is the best way of deciding what is to be produced 
and how it is to be produced by public sector 
(Nevile 1994). Government bureaucracies should 
now become the strategic business units compet- 
ing with each other to fulfill in the best possible 
way the needs of citizens, considered here as the 
customers of public services. The efficiency and 
effectiveness of public services should be trans- 
parently planned in the performance plans in the 
form of outputs and outcomes indicators. Then its 
achievement (or not) should be controlled, 
benchmarked, and analyzed. Next, in the NPM 
concept there is a need of the comprehensive and 
transparent information about the state’s financial 
situation that should be provided under the accrual 
basis of accounting, what means that the revenues 
and the expenditures are recorded when the obli- 
gations to pay arise. This accrual method, previ- 
ously used mainly in the private sector, is an 
alternative to the cash method, previously tradi- 
tionally used in the public sector, where the reve- 
nues and the expenditures are recorded at the 
moment of the payment. 
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Recently, it turned out that promoting the effi- 
ciency, the effectiveness, or the economy can 
weaken the equity that should be the highest 
value. What is more, NPM greatly strengthens 
the administrative discretion to the detriment of 
citizens’ representatives in a parliament. As a 
remedy to these problems, the public governance 
concept was conceived basing on the collabora- 
tion as decision-making and _ service-delivery 
supporting instrument (Osborne 2010) where not 
only a government should govern but also other 
actors as private sector units, NGOs, and citizens, 
all together creating in this way the multi- 
dimensional networks. 


Measures on Public Revenues 
Strengthening Responsible Public 
Finance Management 


The responsible PFM requires the combination of 
complementary actions in terms of both the public 
revenues and the public expenditures. 

Concerning the actions on the public revenues, 
three measures should be taken. Firstly, the 
responsible PFM requires the realistic public rev- 
enues planning based on the reliable macroeco- 
nomic prognosis that should be rather pessimistic 
than optimistic. Otherwise, when the revenues 
prove lower than it had been expected, the rushed 
and unreasonable expenditures cuts and/or the 
increase in deficit are needed. The divergences 
between planned and executed revenues can be 
higher by more than 10% (Zawadzka-Pak 2014). 
The last financial and economic crisis that started 
in 2007 highlighted the need of the establishment 
of the bodies independent from government and 
controlling the quality and the realism of the mac- 
roeconomic and the budgetary prognosis. Thus in 
many countries the fiscal council has been 
established. 

Secondly, for the responsible PFM, the effec- 
tive tax administration capable to collect all or at 
least the majority of tax claims is needed. Only 
when the execution cost is higher than the tax debt 
it is economically rational to abandon the execu- 
tion. The inevitableness of taxation shapes the 
responsible fiscal citizenships that helps to solve 
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the problem of tax avoidance that takes place 
when the applicable taxes are not payed. It is 
estimated that scandalous EUR 1 trillion of poten- 
tial tax revenues is lost to tax fraud, tax evasion, 
tax optimization, and aggressive tax planning 
every year in the EU, representing an approximate 
cost of EUR 2,000 for every European citizen 
each year (Report 2013). Even if the termino- 
logical boundaries are not clear, there are three 
main types of tax avoidance: tax frauds (illegal 
fiscal crimes), tax evasion (tax fraud in the legal 
sense: process aimed at the avoidance of taxes 
when the binding law would normally lead to 
the tax payment), and tax optimization/reloca- 
tion (using the legal means and/or abusing law 
only for the purpose of avoiding tax payment). 
To solve these problems there is a need of puni- 
tive approach (sanctions) and the preventive 
one (e.g., preventive fiscal agreements between 
a tax administration and a debtor) (Raczkowski 
and Schneider 2013). 

Thirdly, responsible PFM in terms of public 
revenues requires conscious and rational tax 
expenditures policy. Tax expenditures are 
reductions in the tax liabilities that result from 
preferential legal provisions, such as special 
exclusions and exemptions from taxation, 
deductions, credits, deferrals, or preferential 
tax rates (Berman and Rabin 2007). There is a 
need of the (nonexisting in many countries) 
information on the total amount of public reve- 
nues lost because of the tax expenditures and the 
legislation limiting the tax expenditures. Often 
the estimated amount of tax expenditures 
exceeds the amount of a country’s public deficit. 
Unfortunately this not always transparent part 
of public spending is out of budget procedure 
and public control and effectively limits the 
ability of proper and responsible fiscal policy 
(Dziemianowicz et al. 2014). 


Measures on Public Expenditures 
Strengthening Responsible Public 
Finance Management 


Even if the actions concerning the public revenues 
contribute to the responsible character of PFM, it 
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cannot be fully achieved without the measures on 
the public expenditures. 

Firstly, the responsible PFM should result in 
fiscal (public finance) sustainability that relates to 
the ability of a government to assume the financial 
burden of its debt in the future. Fiscal policy is not 
sustainable if it implies an excessive accumulation 
of government debt over time and ever increasing 
debt service. Limits to sustainability differ across 
countries and over time (Fiscal 2012). The most 
effective instrument to achieve the public finances 
sustainability are the fiscal rules that are the insti- 
tutional mechanisms that constrain fiscal policy 
discretion aiming to enhance transparency, 
accountability, and the effectiveness of fiscal man- 
agement. There are two sorts of fiscal rules: the 
procedural fiscal rules that define the attributes 
and interaction of participants in the budget pro- 
cess and the numerical fiscal rules that limit in 
amount the expenditures, the public deficit, and 
the public debt, eventually they guarantee the 
minimal level of public revenues. Respecting of 
these rules can help to maintain the public deficit 
and in consequence the public debt at the sustain- 
able level. Even if the fiscal rules, especially after 
the last crisis, have become popular, only in few 
countries they have contributed to balancing the 
state budget and to considerable public debt 
reduction. 

Secondly, the responsible PFM should aim at 
the effectiveness (quality of public services and 
products), the efficiency (ability to avoid wasting 
public resources), and economy (savings). This 
principle “3E,” strongly promoted by the NPM 
can be realized by the performance budgeting, 
defined as the public sector funding mechanisms 
and processes designed to strengthen the linkage 
between funding and results (outputs and out- 
comes), through the systematic use of formal per- 
formance information, with the objective of 
improving the allocative and technical efficiency 
of public spending (Robinson 2007). Even if the 
majority of countries have some experiences with 
the performance budgeting, the least-developed 
ones as well, the performance information rarely 
is used satisfactorily and often is not used at all to 
improve the PFM. The achievement of the aims of 
“3E” principle requires the reinforcement of the 
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performance budgeting effects by the other often 
neglected tools of performance management, 
including the managerial flexibility and the man- 
agerial accountability. 

There is another instrument that can contribute 
to “3E” principle, i.e., participatory budgeting 
that, contrary to the performance budgeting, 
can be used only at the local level. The respon- 
sible PFM should include the responsible allo- 
cation of resources through financing actions 
actually needed by citizens and in consequence 
should contribute to the progressive improve- 
ment of their quality of life. The governance 
concept assumes that effective public adminis- 
tration requires the citizens’ participation in the 
decision-making process, including the spend- 
ing decisions. Participatory budgeting is one of 
the main instruments of citizens’ participation at 
the local level that enables the citizens to decide 
about the destination of part of the local budget 
expenditures. It is originated from Brazil, Porto 
Alegre city, and spread all over the world. Here, 
its positive impact is a noticeable improvement 
in the accessibility and quality of various public 
welfare amenities in those municipalities that 
have adopted it. The participation of the Brazil- 
ian in the participatory budgeting and the influ- 
ence of the people belonging to low-income 
groups in the budget allocation process are 
proof of their empowerment (Bhatnagar and 
Rathore). Additionally, if the important part of 
citizens is involved, the participatory budgeting 
can strengthen the local democracy, as in the 
case of Brazilian cities, where it has contributed 
to reduction of clientelism, nepotism, and even 
dictatorship. 

However, at the local level the necessary pre- 
condition of responsible PFM is the sufficient 
scope of autonomy of local government. There 
are two main international regulations setting 
standards of local governments’ legal position, 
comprising standards of local PFM: Worldwide 
Declaration of Local Self-Government and Euro- 
pean Charter of Local Self-Government, both 
adopted in 1985. Local governments, being the 
public administration units closest to citizens, are 
considered to fulfill the best the citizens’ needs. 
However, to achieve it the local authorities need 
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the financial, administrative, and political auton- 
omy. Thus, the responsible PFM should widen the 
scope of local decentralization. Unfortunately, 
many central governments unwilling to share 
with the local government the power to decide 
have stopped the initialized decentralization 
process. 

One of the most serious threats to the respon- 
sible PFM is the corruption. Obviously, even if 
this problem is more serious in the least- 
developed countries or developing countries 
(e.g., it is estimated that the third of the Kenyan 
budget is lost to corruption), the majority of coun- 
tries struggle with it. Combating corruption, as 
having systemic but also ethical grounds, is a 
complicated problem. However, as the empirical 
evidences show promoting internal motivation 
can be effective in deterring corruption, possibly 
even more than external motivation such as per- 
formance pay systems (Kwon 2014). Another 
possibility is to create anticorruption agencies. 
One such institution that is often presented as a 
successful example is the Hong Kong Indepen- 
dent Commission against Corruption (Huberts 
2014). 


Control of the Responsible Public 
Finance Management 


Controlling of the politicians’ and public ser- 
vants’ actions and enhancing in this way their 
accountability is an important factor strengthen- 
ing the responsible character of PFM. With the 
evolution from the classical model to the gover- 
nance one, the enlargement of forms of public 
accountability took place. 

Firstly, the traditional legality control of the 
public spending and the public revenues is the 
indispensable condition of the responsible 
PFM that additionally should be based on the 
Montesquieu’s principle of the triple division of 
power. Thus, at the stage of preparation of Budget 
Bill, the executive bodies should play a prepon- 
derant role, at the stage of the Budget Act voting 
to the legislative bodies, at the stage of the Budget 
execution to the Council of Ministers and the 
subordinated units, at the stage of control of the 
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Budget Act execution to the Courts of Auditors, 
and finally at the stage of control of the conformity 
with the Constitution of the Budget Act and other 
acts related to PFM to the constitutional courts. 

Secondly, NPM introduced the effectiveness 
and efficiency of budget spending execution real- 
ized thanks to the objectives and indicators of the 
performance plans and via the control of its exe- 
cution and more broadly via the management 
control. The latter provide accountability in an 
effort to stimulate decisions-making that result in 
efficient and effective use of public funds and 
preparation and use of appropriate reporting sys- 
tems (Berman and Rabin 2007). 

Thirdly, the already mentioned fiscal council 
should enhance the government fiscal account- 
ability. Provided that these bodies enjoy profes- 
sional independence and ensure impartiality and 
high quality in the production of their reports, they 
can have important positive influence on the 
reduction of the public deficit and the public 
debt level and more broadly on the PFM. 

Even if there is no doubt that all these types of 
controls play important role in the PFM, they are 
not sufficient to make PFM effectively responsi- 
ble. As it is considered, these more or less tradi- 
tional types of controls should be enhanced by the 
internal control (motivation) of politicians and the 
public servants. Empirical researches demonstrate 
that motivation matters for performance because 
motivated employees are committed to achieving 
the goals of the organization and put more effort 
(Rainey and Steinbauer 1999). Thus in the respon- 
sible PFM the important attention should be 
paid to mechanisms motivating to collect and 
spend public funds efficiently (as NPM wishes) 
and effectively (as the governance concept 
postulates). 


Conclusions 


The concept of responsible PFM was developed 
progressively. Its first success conditions were 
conceptualized in the classical model, even if the 
effective instruments enabling to fulfill them were 
unknown, as in the case of the balanced budget 
principle. Afterwards, NPM has highlighted the 
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strong need of effective, efficient, and economical 
PMF, proposing some instruments to implement 
it, e.g., performance budgeting. However, over 
the time, it turned out that public administration 
needs additional means to carry out the responsi- 
ble PFM. In consequence, the governance concept 
proposes the participation of citizens, the private 
sector units, and the NGOs to create the networks 
capable to make PFM more responsible. 

The instruments of responsible PFM concern 
both the public revenues (the realistic macroeco- 
nomic and budgetary prognosis, the policy against 
tax avoidance, the tax expenditure policy) and the 
public expenditures (the performance budgeting, 
the participatory budgeting, the decentralization, 
the fight against corruption). Even if this list is not 
exhaustive, the analysis of these instruments leads 
to the conclusion that the general condition of the 
effectiveness of these instruments is not only its 
formal implementation but its real incorporation 
to the public administration practice. To achieve 
it, the multidimensional accountability system for 
responsible PFM is needed. 
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Results and Output-Based 
Budgeting 
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Synonyms 


Performance information; Performance targets; 
Performance-based budgeting; Results-oriented 
budgeting 


Definition 


Results and output-based budgeting (also referred 
to as performance-based budgeting) is defined as 
budgeting that links the funds allocated to mea- 
surable results. 


Introduction: Towards Results-Oriented 
Budgeting 


Budgeting is a multifunctional tool, aimed at ful- 
filling a number of simultaneous purposes. Plan- 
ning, management, and control processes form 
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part of every budgetary system (Schick 1966). 
Decision-making is also a key process that is 
facilitated through the utilization of the budgetary 
tool (Zimmerman 2003). In the context of the 
public sector, control over public funds and 
accountability to the citizens are amongst the 
main functions of budgeting (Wildavsky 1978). 
The budgeting process assists decision makers 
within the public administration to allocate lim- 
ited resources amongst the several competing pro- 
grams; at the same time, it seeks to control public 
officials’ spending through the determination of a 
specific amount of funds earmarked for each mini- 
stry’s and department’s planned activities. 

“Budgeting always has been conceived as a 
process for systematically relating the expenditure 
of funds to the accomplishment of planned objec- 
tives” (Schick 1966: 244). In a sense, this state- 
ment, made around 50 years ago, emphasized the 
orientation of budgeting towards the achievement 
of results, in that it linked projected spending to 
the attainment of pre-established plans and goals. 
Yet, the traditional view of budgeting, which has 
been resilient over a number of years and which is 
still very popular across a considerable number of 
countries, focuses mainly on input control and 
resource allocation, rather than on outputs and 
deliverables. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of traditional 
budgeting, the need for budgetary reform has been 
felt in various countries, triggered by the ever- 
increasing demand for services from the public 
in a scenario where government revenue 1s 
constrained. In addition, the citizens’ expectations 
of enhanced government accountability and trans- 
parency are also setting off budgetary reforms. Yet 
another factor which might be pushing a number 
of EU governments to reform their budgetary 
framework is the requirement to comply with the 
fiscal deficit and debt targets imposed by the 
Maastricht criteria for qualification and participa- 
tion in the Economic and Monetary Union, which 
criteria necessitate countries to exert tight control 
on their spending. In this regard, results-oriented 
budgeting seeks to make governments more effec- 
tive and efficient, by establishing a link between 
the achievement of pre-established objectives and 
the resources/inputs required for such purpose. 
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Results-oriented budgeting shifts the orientation 
of the budget from an emphasis on inputs, to a 
focus on performance and outcomes. It seeks to 
connect public spending to the value generated for 
the citizens and the benefits created for the 
country. 

Results or output-based budgeting is often 
referred to as performance budgeting and because 
of this, these two expressions are henceforth used 
interchangeably in the text. 

The purpose of this entry is to discuss and 
explain results-oriented budgeting, a budgeting 
system/process aimed at aligning budget alloca- 
tion decisions with performance targets and 
measurable results. The rest of the document is 
structured as follows: firstly, traditional line-item 
budgeting is described, highlighting its strengths 
and limitations; next results-oriented budgeting 
and its impact on resource allocation in the con- 
text of the budget process is explained; this is then 
followed by a discussion of the objectives of 
result-oriented budgeting together with the chal- 
lenges encountered when implementing such a 
system; finally, an overview of the diverse imple- 
mentation strategies adopted for performance 
budgeting is given. 


The Traditional Budget 


The content of the traditional budget comes in the 
form of line-items of expenditure, including, for 
instance, personnel emoluments and operational 
and maintenance expenses. This budget system 
involves the establishment of expenditure ceilings 
in respect of each line item incorporated in the 
budget. Forecast expenditures for the next fiscal 
year are commonly presented in two budgets, one 
comprising projected capital expenditure and the 
second one incorporating government’s recurrent 
activities by expenditure categories. The strengths 
of the traditional budget lie in its relative simplic- 
ity and in the control exercised on public expen- 
diture through the stipulation of spending caps 
which cannot be exceeded (Shah and Shen 2007). 

However, the traditional line-item budget suf- 
fers from a number of limitations, including its 
short-sightedness, whereby focus is placed on 
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changes in expense categories from one year to 
the next. An incremental approach is adopted, 
such that ministries and departments expect the 
same budget allocations of the previous year, 
adjusted upwards by an appropriate percentage 
aimed to cover for inflation. The incremental 
basis does not allow for a review of the perfor- 
mance of government programs and activities, 
since it assumes that no improvements can be 
effected on last year’s allocations. In view of the 
lack of performance measurement, the effective- 
ness of programs undertaken cannot be deter- 
mined and thus, elements of waste cannot 
possibly be identified and addressed, since they 
are ingrained in the system. Furthermore, tradi- 
tional line-item budgeting is especially problem- 
atic where government needs to effect spending 
cuts in order to promote fiscal consolidation or, 
for example, to reach the country’s fiscal deficit 
target in order to comply with EU obligations. 
In these circumstances, expenditure cuts are 
often carried out across all programs without 
considering their impact on the performance of 
such programs, rather than targeting budget allo- 
cations covering inefficient or ineffective pro- 
grams. Across-the-board budget cuts might harm 
sensitive sectors which might already be function- 
ing under tight funding conditions (Murray and 
Efendioglu 2011). 


The Concept of Performance Budgeting 


The concept of “performance budgeting” has 
been used as the antithesis of traditional budget 
procedures and formats (Van Reeth 2002). 
Attempting to address the shortcomings of 
traditional systems, results-oriented budgeting 
entails making budget allocation decisions 
based on program goals and measured outputs/ 
outcomes. In this regard, public organizations 
are increasingly incorporating results data in 
their budgeting practices. Comparing results- 
oriented budgeting with the traditional 
approach, the former concentrates on the results 
attained from the expenditure rather than on the 
funds spent — on what money can buy rather 
than on fund availability. 
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Performance budgeting has been defined as 
any reform that seeks to incorporate output mea- 
sures in the budget process (Kong 2005). Joyce 
(1999: 598) defines performance budgeting as 
involving “a sophisticated web of relations, from 
inputs to outputs, to outcomes... the connecting 
of resources to results for budgeting purposes.” 
Results-oriented budgeting, thus, implies that an 
increase in resource allocation will lead to a 
corresponding growth in the deliverables. OECD 
(2008: 3) has defined performance budgeting 
as “budgeting that links the funds allocated to 
measurable results.” OECD (2007) has identified 
three categories of performance budgeting: pre- 
sentational, performance-informed, and direct 
(formula-based budgeting). These categories 
are summarized in Table 1: 

In presentational performance budgeting, per- 
formance information is included in budget doc- 
uments as background information for enhancing 
accountability. Such information does not affect 
decision-making and does not impact resource 
allocation. As regards performance-informed 
budgeting, performance information is utilized 
in budgetary decision-making, but it does not 
determine what funds will be allocated to gov- 
ernment’s programs and activities. Thus, 
resource allocation is affected by past and future 
performance only indirectly. Where direct per- 
formance budgeting is adopted, the amount 
of funding allocated is based on results attained 
in the previous period. Such funding is deter- 
mined on the basis of a formula containing 
pre-established performance indicators. This 
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Table 1 Performance budgeting categories 
Linkage between 
performance Main purpose 
information and in the budget 
Type funding process 
Presentational | No link Accountability 
Performance- | Loose/indirect link Planning 
informed and/or 
budgeting accountability 
Direct Tight/direct link Resource 
performance allocation and 
budgeting accountability 


Source: OECD (2007: 21) 
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type of performance budgeting is only used in 
selected sectors, like health and education. 

An essential precondition for the operation of 
results-oriented budgeting involves the develop- 
ment of performance measures, including output 
and outcome measures (Robinson and Brumby 
2005). A performance measure has been defined 
as a “quantifiable expression of the amount, cost, 
or result of activities that indicate how much, how 
well, and at what level, products or services are 
provided to customers during a given time period” 
(Office of Financial Management 2011: 1). Per- 
formance measurement seeks to assess whether 
progress has been made in attaining the targets. 
In the context of the public sector, it sheds light on 
the effectiveness of a budget program, such that 
policymakers would be able to establish whether 
the allocated funds are producing the desired 
results. 


Objectives and Challenges 


Results-oriented budgeting initiatives have had a 
number of objectives, including improving allo- 
cation decisions, boosting fiscal consolidation, 
and enhancing transparency and accountability. 

A results-oriented budget aims to enhance the 
decision-making process covering the allocation 
of budget funds, by providing public officials with 
relevant information on program performance 
expected to be reached through the funds voted. 
Renewal of the funding of existing programs 
in the following year is based on an analysis of 
the success or otherwise of such programs in 
attaining the performance targets (Gilmour and 
Lewis 2006). 

Results-oriented budgeting is also linked to 
macro-level goals, since the level of government 
spending affects fiscal sustainability (Robinson 
and Brumby 2005). It is useful for identifying 
ineffective programs and targeting spending cuts 
to such programs. If productive efficiency is 
improved such that elements of waste and ineffec- 
tive programs are eliminated and public services 
are delivered at lower overall costs, other things 
being equal, government expenditure would 
decrease. This would, in turn, lead to a reduction 
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in the tax burdens of citizens or in the undertaking 
of new programs and initiatives by government 
(Robinson and Brumby 2005). 

The allocation of funds by programs and the 
development of performance indicators and mea- 
sures facilitate the public’s understanding of gov- 
ernment’s success in achieving the outputs and 
outcomes being pursued (Shah and Shen 2007). 
Therefore, a results-oriented budget provides the 
citizens with a tool of accountability and transpar- 
ency for the results attained by the public admin- 
istration. Performance measurement assumes 
fundamental importance in the public sector 
since the civil service is dealing with public 
funds and it, thus, owes responsibility and 
accountability for the delivery of products and 
services to the citizens. 

Results and output information can thus be 
used to hold public officials and civil servants 
responsible for the actual performance of their 
programs and departments. Holding public offi- 
cials accountable for their performance is impor- 
tant for gaining their commitment and dedication 
to achieve the pre-established targets. This calls 
for setting achievable and realistic, albeit, chal- 
lenging targets. In circumstances where the 
expected outputs and outcomes are not attained, 
the reasons for such underperformance must be 
identified and justifications must be sought before 
holding any person responsible for the under 
achievement. Indeed, there could be factors 
affecting the attainment of performance targets 
which are beyond the public officials’ control. 
For instance, political interference such as deci- 
sions which override the financial estimates, or 
expenditure cuts effected by the central agency 
during the year for fiscal deficit reduction pur- 
poses, might negatively affect the achievement 
of certain pre-established targets. Thus, outcome 
information should be principally targeted at 
bettering future allocation decisions and perfor- 
mance, rather than to penalize civil servants for 
past underperformance. 

Nevertheless, if it is established that the public 
official is responsible for the achieved perfor- 
mance, the person involved has to be rewarded 
or sanctioned accordingly. This necessitates set- 
ting up a system of rewards and sanctions for 
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rewarding public officials who achieve the targets 
and punishing civil servants who perform inade- 
quately (OECD 2007). There are a number of 
options for reward and sanction mechanisms that 
could be applied, including, amongst others, 
linking the performance bonuses awarded and/or 
the career progression prospects of public officials 
to the attainment of pre-determined goals; allocat- 
ing to the department that has achieved its targets, 
a higher budget in the subsequent year; and allo- 
wing a department/ministry who performed satis- 
factorily to carry forward unspent funds for use in 
the following year. In order to avoid as much as 
possible dubious individual behavior, such as 
greedy behavior or attempts at data manipulation, 
it might be advisable to set rewards and sanctions 
at an entity level, rather than at a personal level 
(Burgess and Ratto 2003). 

Notwithstanding the various merits of results- 
oriented and output-based budgeting, there are 
several challenges to the implementation of such 
a system. One issue which arises is how to utilize 
outcome information for the purpose of allocating 
resources (Aristigueta and Justice 2006). If the 
target was not attained, should the program be 
stopped because it is wasting public money or 
should the allocated budget be increased because 
the ineffectiveness is a result of underfunding? 
Alternatively, if the performance information 
shows that an activity is effective, should govern- 
ment allocate more funds to produce more outputs 
and outcomes or should it reduce the program’s 
budget on the grounds that it will still generate the 
desired results? 

Another challenge relates to the fact that 
though performance information is used to sup- 
port decisions on setting government expendi- 
ture priorities, it has had minor impact on the 
actual budget allocations (Willoughby and 
Melkers 2000). 

In addition, the introduction of budgetary 
reforms will, in many cases, be replacing a deeply 
embedded line-item (traditional) budgeting sys- 
tem, which would have served the country for 
many years. Jepperson (1991) and Burns and 
Scapens (2000) advise that changes to an embed- 
ded system or to existing “routines and institu- 
tions” might encounter resistance to change 
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from the people involved. Results-oriented 
budgeting initiatives, with their emphasis on 
outputs and outcomes rather than on spending, 
might seem to be conflicting with a deeply 
established culture where public officials are 
not used to performance measurement. This 
system is supposed to result in heightened con- 
trol over spending by public officials and natu- 
rally people do not like to be controlled. There is 
the risk that performance measurement is per- 
ceived by civil servants and politicians as 
threatening their position, since it highlights 
weaknesses in performance, for which respon- 
sibility has to be assumed. Overcoming this 
challenge requires a culture change, which is 
both time consuming and expensive (Murray 
and Efendioglu 2011). But, on the other hand, 
if the reform has strong political commitment 
and it is championed by persons who are in a 
high position of power, resistance to change will 
be mitigated and the change in people’s mindset 
will be facilitated. 

Another problem that arises in the imple- 
mentation of new budgeting systems within the 
public administration is the lack of adequate 
human and financial resources (Kong 2005). 
A shortage of suitably qualified civil servants 
might act as a stumbling block for the imple- 
mentation of a results-oriented budgeting sys- 
tem, since the development of performance 
information for inclusion in budget documents 
and the subsequent monitoring of actual per- 
formance vis-a-vis the pre-established targets 
require substantial human resource effort. 
Unless the remuneration packages and the 
career development prospects offered by gov- 
ernment compare well to those obtainable in 
the private sector, augmenting the staff com- 
plement in the public sector might prove 
quite challenging. A further requirement for 
launching a budget reform is the investment 
needed in an accounting and information sys- 
tem, to cater for the generation of the required 
reports. 

A results-oriented budgeting system could also 
be hindered by political influences, including, for 
instance, government’s reluctance to reduce its 
staff complement or to shift people between 
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departments with the purpose of enhancing effec- 
tiveness, since these actions might result in the 
loss of political points for the governing party. 
There is also the risk that government’s effective- 
ness would be questioned, in circumstances 
where the actual performance is short of the 
pre-determined targets. 


Implementation Strategy 


Though results-oriented budgeting systems are 
widely used, considerable variation in their appli- 
cation exists amongst countries. There is certainly 
no “best practice” in the implementation of per- 
formance budgeting; countries have to design and 
adapt the budgetary reform to their capacities, 
cultures, and priorities. This statement is substan- 
tiated by the fact that countries have introduced 
performance information into their budgetary sys- 
tem by embracing diverse implementation strate- 
gies (OECD 2007). 

One of the issues that has to be taken into 
account is whether a country should enact the 
budgetary reform in law or through policy guide- 
lines. The implementation of results-oriented 
budgeting approaches, particularly of perfor- 
mance budgeting, has followed diverse routes in 
different countries, with some introducing the 
reform through legislation, others adopting a sys- 
tem whereby the central government agency 
releases policy guidelines, while other countries 
have a mixture of guidelines and law (OECD 
2007). Enacting the reform in law might ensure 
permanence if there is a change in government 
(OECD 2007). Furthermore, though the introduc- 
tion of the reform through legislation does not 
guarantee its successful implementation, the 
potential consequences of breaking a law might 
secure the commitment of the civil service and the 
politicians towards the reform and might result in 
less monitoring being required, than would be the 
case if performance budgeting would be 
implemented by means of policy guidelines. 

Another consideration that a country has 
to make is whether to follow a top-down or a 
bottom-up implementation approach for 
launching a results-oriented budgeting system. In 
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a top-down perspective, the central agency 
(represented by the Ministry for Finance, the 
Office of the Prime Minister or the Cabinet) 
plays a main role in the development, operation, 
and monitoring of the reform; conversely, in the 
bottom-up view, the departments come up with 
their own methods and there is less enforcement 
from the central agency (OECD 2007). Where the 
envisaged change from the current budgeting sys- 
tem is incremental, the goal conflict is low and 
there is stability in the environment, a top-down 
approach is advisable (Berman 1980). A top-down 
or centralized approach might serve to exert more 
pressure for change. Furthermore, it provides for 
consistency in the presentation of performance 
information across ministries and departments, 
ensuring meaningful comparisons (OECD 2007). 
On the other hand, a bottom-up approach involves 
a greater level of participation by departments in 
the preparation of the budget figures and in the 
development of performance and outcome targets 
and measures complementing such figures. This 
augmented involvement would potentially result 
in the departments assuming ownership and 
responsibility for achieving the pre-determined 
performance targets. It will also mitigate the resis- 
tance to the budgetary reform that might be pos- 
sibly put up by the civil service. The bottom-up 
perspective promotes the birth of ideas and pro- 
grams from public officials with experience on the 
ground, in view of their frequent contact with the 
citizens and their needs. This approach is criti- 
cized on the basis that civil servants were not 
democratically elected and policy and program 
design should, thus, not be in their hands. Berman 
(1980) recommends the adoption of a bottom-up 
approach where the upcoming policy changes are 
significant, the environment is unstable and there 
is goal conflict. If a bottom-up view is embraced 
by the reform implementers, the central agency 
would still play a fundamental role; firstly, in 
ensuring that government’s strategies and priori- 
ties are being addressed through the budget plans 
and that this is being done within the established 
expenditure ceiling and secondly, to ensure that 
the performance targets developed are reasonable 
and properly benchmarked against international 
indicators. The central agency will also issue 
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budget guidelines and will be involved in moni- 
toring the actual performance of the departments, 
vis-a-vis the performance targets that they would 
have developed themselves. 

A further issue to consider is the timeframe 
required for the implementation of a results- 
oriented budgeting system. A long-enough period 
should be dedicated to ensure successful imple- 
mentation, due to the considerable effort involved 
to establish a new budgetary system, including, 
amongst others, the system design, identification, 
and investment in a new accounting and IT sys- 
tem; recruitment of the required staff complement; 
and delivery of staff training. Nevertheless, an 
excessively long implementation period would 
be counterproductive, since complacency would 
set in, people’s morale and motivation would suf- 
fer and there is a higher risk that the ministries’ 
portfolio would undergo changes thus rendering 
the project more complex. 

Successful implementation necessitates strong 
leadership, which is fundamental for providing a 
clear vision for the new budgeting system and for 
bringing on board all key stakeholders during the 
planning and implementation stages (Kong 2005). 
Also, an effective project team supporting the 
leadership is important for driving the reform 
and keeping the momentum, in order to avoid 
the loss of interest during the necessarily long 
implementation process. 


Conclusion 


Notwithstanding the move towards output and 
outcome budgeting observed in a number of 
countries where performance budgeting was 
implemented, Sterck and Scheers (2006) found 
that performance information is not extensively 
used in final allocation decisions. This finding was 
confirmed by the OECD 2011/2012 Performance 
Budgeting Survey, carried out amongst thirty-two 
countries, which revealed an indirect/loose link 
between performance information and funding 
decisions (von Trapp 2014). The latter study indi- 
cated that the budget allocation process remains a 
political tool, with performance information being 
utilized for accountability purposes, rather than 
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for resource allocation decisions. There were 
cases where performance information was not 
being used at all. The study also found that per- 
formance targets are mainly being established by 
line ministries and agencies. These findings indi- 
cate that the majority of the countries which have 
adopted performance budgeting have opted for 
performance-informed budgeting, where the per- 
formance data provides information for informing 
the budgetary decision-making process, but it 
does not determine the budget allocations. 

Accountability and transparency are important 
objectives that a results-oriented budgeting sys- 
tem seeks to address. The use of performance 
measurement in the budgeting process is also 
aimed at improving government effectiveness 
and efficiency, while at the same time exercising 
tighter control on the spending of public money. 
In particular, performance information plays a key 
role in guiding resource allocation decisions in 
countries which are seeking to embark on auster- 
ity measures in order to ensure sustainable public 
finances. Rather than relying on spending cuts 
across all government programs for the purpose 
of satisfying fiscal deficit and debt reduction 
objectives, performance information facilitates 
the identification of ineffective programs and 
activities, such that the public administration 
would be in a position to target the most appro- 
priate sectors for cutting expenditure. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Insurance contributions — retirement contribu- 
tions; Russia’s pension fund; The pension fund 
of the Russian Federation — PFR 


Definition 


Insurance contributions towards the mandatory 
retirement insurance (retirement contributions) 
are mandatory payments made to Russia’s Pen- 
sion Fund (PFR — Rossiisky pensionnyi fond) to 
ensure the citizens’ right to receive guaranteed 
pensions from the state-run pension system. 

Length of insurance period is the total length of 
periods of employment and other paid activity for 
which retirement contributions are due and paid to 
the PFR, as well as other periods (paid maternity 
and parental leaves, military conscription service, 
etc.) counted towards insurance period. 


Introduction 


Retirement contributions are the key element 
of pension systems which redistribute incomes 
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during an individual’s life cycle. Special-purpose 
contributions made by employees and/or 
employers by withholding certain amounts from 
wages form the income to be enjoyed after retire- 
ment from labor market. Thus, retirement contri- 
butions are a particular case of social insurance 
aimed at ensuring a certain standard of living after 
a person reaches a certain age (OECD 2013). 

The importance of retirement contributions is 
greater in defined-contribution schemes, where 
the pension benefit depends on the total amount 
of paid contributions. By contrast, in defined- 
benefit schemes, popular in the twentieth century, 
the pension benefit usually depends on the length 
of residence, or work experience and, in some 
cases, the wage rate during a certain period in 
the pensioner’s career, but it is not directly linked 
to the contributions. 

In Russia, the transition to a defined- 
contribution system took place in 2002. Before 
that pension benefits were usually calculated on 
basis of information about the individual’s wages 
and records in employment record books 
(trudovaya knizhka), which helped determine the 
length of an individual’s work experience. 

However, it should be pointed out that over the 
last 26 years of Russia’s history its approaches to 
retirement contributions have been changing 
many times — not only was a defined-benefit sys- 
tem replaced with a defined-contribution system, 
but there were also periods when the contributions 
were replaced with taxes; when contributions 
were paid jointly by employers and employees; 
when a portion of the contributions was paid to a 
pay-as-you-go (PAYG) pension system and 
another, paid into individual funded accounts, 
was invested on financial markets. And retirement 
contribution rates have been changing many times 
as well. 

Presently, the contributions paid by employers 
do not suffice to pay pensions to present-day 
retirees. So, the state co-finances the pension sys- 
tem almost on an equal level with employers, using 
transfers from the federal budget to cover the dif- 
ference between contributions and payments. 

This entry will review the evolution of 
approaches to retirement contributions in Russia, 
compare the rates of current retirement contributions 
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in Russia and some other countries, and describe the 
structure of financing of the Russian pension system. 


Retirement Contributions Rates in 
Russia 


Unlike in European countries, employees in the 
USSR did not pay any retirement contributions. 
The USSR did not have a system of social insur- 
ance, although the norms set for the pension sys- 
tem were somewhat similar to the Bismarckian 
defined benefits system. Pensions of Soviet citizens 
were financed from the so-called funds of public 
consumption, which consisted of employers’ con- 
tributions (between 4% and 12% of the payroll 
depending on the industry sector) and funds from 
the national budget. And by the late 1980s, the state 
budget already accounted for nearly half of the 
pension expenditures. 

After the breakup of the USSR, the new law 
No. 340-1, adopted in 1990 and called “On State 
Pensions in the Russian Soviet Federative Social- 
ist Republic,” provided for the creation of a spe- 
cial off-budget fund, the Pension Fund of the 
Russian Federation (PFR), which would accumu- 
late contributions of employees and employers 
and finance pensions. That was arguably the 
beginning of the history of pension insurance in 
Russia. The rate of retirement contributions for 
most employers was 20.6% in 1991, 31.6% in 
1992, and 28% in 1993—2000. The rate of 
employees’ contribution was minimal: 1% of a 
wage (Sinyavskaya, 2011). Up until 2002, pen- 
sion benefits were calculated as a percentage of 
the wage received during the last 2 years of 
employment (or during 5 years when the wage 
was maximal), provided the pensioner had 
worked for a certain period of time (20 years for 
women and 25 years for men) and reached a 
retirement age (55/60 years old for women/men 
correspondingly). In 1991—1997, the maximum 
size of pension benefit could not exceed three 
minimum pension benefits. In 1998—2001, a 
new pension formula that took into account the 
ratio between individual and average wage in 
the economy was introduced in addition to the 
previous one. 


Retirement Contributions, Russia 


In the 1990s, the economic and financial crisis, 
as well as the absence of a clear link between 
retirement contributions and pension benefits, 
resulted in a massive retirement contribution eva- 
sion. The employers’ and the state budget’s con- 
tribution arrears to the PFR, in turn, triggered 
pension benefits arrears. 

The tax reform in 2000 abolished employees’ 
retirement contributions, and employees’ pay- 
ments to the PFR and other social insurance 
funds were replaced with the unified social tax 
(UST) with regressive rates. Initially, the UST 
was designed to relieve the tax burden of 
employees and employers, but as employees’ con- 
tributions were abolished, employers came to see 
the UST as yet another kind of tax. The Russian 
Tax Code as amended on December 29, 2000, set 
the UST rate at 35.6%, including 28% of the 
portion of an employee’s wage not exceeding 
100,000 per annum payable to the PFR (Part II 
of the Russian Tax Code No. 117-FZ, as amended 
on December 29, 2000a). Incomes of higher-paid 
employees were taxed at a lower rate. Beginning 
from 2002, tax payments to the PFR were 
replaced with payments to Russia’s federal bud- 
get. Despite the growth of wages, the thresholds 
for the UST contributions were not indexed, 
which resulted in a decline of the amount of pos- 
sible contributions per pensioner. From May 1, 
2005, onwards the maximal rate of UST was 
reduced to 26%, and the thresholds for contribu- 
tions were raised. The purpose of this move was to 
entice businesses out of the shadow economy but 
this did not happen. The decrease of the UST rates 
was not compensated with an expansion of the tax 
base, so the stream of tax payments to the PFR 
shrank further, which was one of the causes of the 
deficit at the PFR (Sinyavskaya 2011). 

Since 2002, Russia has had a new, multi- 
pillar pension system, consisting of the univer- 
sal basic component; the so-called insurance, or 
PAYG, component organized on defined- 
contribution principles (which was very similar 
to the notional defined-contribution accounts 
existed, for instance, in Sweden or Poland); 
and the mandatory funded component. Calcu- 
lated on basis of defined contributions, the sizes 
of insurance and funded parts of pension benefits 
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depended on the amount of paid contributions 
and indexation of notional pension capital 
(in the insurance component), or investment 
income (for the funded component). Changes 
in the pension formula enhanced the importance 
of retirement contributions. 

Furthermore, in the 2002, pension formula the 
indexation of both pension benefits and notional 
pension capital were linked to the growth of the 
total amount of UST paid for insurance part of 
pension per one pensioner. Therefore, the index- 
ation rate depended on the ratio between contrib- 
utors and pensioners as well as on the effective 
UST rate, which determined the total amount of 
taxes paid to the PFR. Decreases in the UST’s 
effective rate used to bring down the indexation 
levels of insurance pensions and of the notional 
pension capital. Which, in turn, caused pensions 
to grow more slowly than wages. 

From 2010 onwards, the UST was again 
replaced with retirement contributions. The rate 
of insurance contributions in the mandatory pen- 
sion scheme amounted to 20%, payable from all 
annual incomes not exceeding 415,000 rubles 
(Sinyavskaya 2010). It was resolved to regularly 
index the “ceiling” of the portion of the wage from 
which the contributions were due. In 2011, the 
retirement contribution rate was raised to 26%, 
but already next year (2012) it was down to 
22%, to relieve businesses’ tax burden. The 
rate of retirement contributions payable by 
employers — 22% from the capped basic portion 
and 10% from the amount exceeding the base — is 
still valid and will be until 2019 (Federal Law 
No. 167-FZ Dated December 15, 2001). In 2017, 
the cut-off “ceiling” for insurance contributions 
towards the mandatory pension insurance was 
876,000 rubles per annum (Russian govern- 
ment’s Directive No.1255 Dated November 
29, 2016). 

Since 2002, Russia has had mandatory funded 
pension component. This component of the pen- 
sion system was applied, in 2002—2004, to men 
born in 1953 or later and women born in 1957 and 
later. Since 2005, only individuals born in 1967 or 
later remained participants of the individual 
funded pension accounts. The rate of employers’ 
contribution for this group of employees was 
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gradually growing from 1% to 6% of a wage. 
For this category of employees, the contribution 
rate towards the PAYG component — the insurance 
part of pension — was lower than the total contri- 
bution rate to the rate paid to the funded 
component. 

In 2014—2015, persons born in or after 1967 
could choose a future pension plan: either the 
insurance scheme alone or the insurance and 
mandatory funded schemes simultaneously. 
Those who, submitting relevant applications, 
opted for a private pension fund or chose an 
investment portfolio of their private asset man- 
ager pay 6% out of 22% of retirement contribu- 
tions towards the funded component, and the 
remaining 16% towards the insurance compo- 
nent. Insurance-only pension plans were the 
option set by default for the other categories of 
contributors. 

However, in 2014, Russia froze the funded 
component because of a deficit of resources in 
the pension system. Instead of the funded part, 
all retirement contributions of all employees 
were channeled into the PAYG part to pay pen- 
sion benefits to current pensioners. Later, the 
freeze was extended to 2015-2019 and its pos- 
sible abolishment still remains a matter open to 
debate (Federal Law No. 447-FZ Dated December 
19, 2016). 

Unlike the retirement contributions paid 
by employers for their employees depending on 
the latter’s wage amounts, self-employed, individ- 
ual entrepreneurs, defense lawyers, mediators, 
notaries, and some other Russians in private prac- 
tice have to pay mandatory pension insurance 
contributions irrespective of the presence and 
amount of their business revenue in a given year. 
If an individual entrepreneur during a year earns 
less than 300,000 rubles, the fixed contribution 
amount (s)he has to pay would be 26% of the 
annual minimum wage (MROT — minimalnyi 
razmer oplaty truda) as of the beginning of the 
year. Considering that on July 1, 2016, the MROT 
was raised to 7,500 rubles, the individual entre- 
preneurs’ fixed retirement contribution for 2017 
will be 23,400 rubles. If an individual entrepre- 
neur’s annual income exceeds 300,000 rubles, the 
fixed insurance contribution into the mandatory 
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pension insurance plan includes 1% of the amount 
exceeding this threshold. The maximal amount of 
retirement contributions set for individual entre- 
preneurs, defense lawyers, mediators, and other 
relevant categories of tax payers may not exceed 
the MROT x 8 (Part II of the Russian Tax Code 
No. 117-FZ Dated August 5, 2000b, as amended 
on April 3, 2017). 

Retirement contributions should be paid by 
employers or self-employed persons during 
periods of their employment or other activity in 
the Russian Federation, and in some cases — out- 
side the country. The insurance period of an 
employee/self-employed person is equal to the 
length of period when the contributions were 
paid to the PFR. The insurance period can also 
include socially important periods when retire- 
ment contributions were not paid: military service 
by conscription; being a spouse of a serviceman 
on a mission where employment options are 
unavailable; taking care of an infant younger 
than 1.5 years (this rule applies to four children 
in a family); taking care of a first-category dis- 
abled person, a disabled child or a person older 
than 80; being in receipt of a benefit on account of 
short-term disability; being in receipt of an unem- 
ployment benefit; compulsory community ser- 
vice; imprisonment on account of unwarranted 
sentence; other (Federal Law No. 400-FZ Dated 
December 28, 2013). 


Sources of Retirement Contributions: 
Russian in the International Context 


A pension system can have three main sources 
of financing: employees’ contributions, employers’ 
contributions, funds from the state budget. Practi- 
cally, all pension systems in the world are 
financed by employees and/or employers (Table 1). 
Financing pensions, a state usually draws on the 
general taxes or, less often, the special taxes (for 
instance, excise duties). Unlike retirement contri- 
butions paid by employers or employees as a 
percentage of the latter’s wages towards future 
pensions, the state’s payments can be used to 
cover administrative costs and/or to cover a deficit 
in the pension system. Some nations abolished 
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Retirement Contributions, Russia, Table 1 Rates of 


retirement contributions paid by employees and employers 
(%) 


Country Employee Employer Total 
Russia 0.00 22.00 22.00 
Singapore 20.00 16.00 36.00 
Hungary 8.50 27.00 35.50 
Portugal 11.00 23.75 34.75 
Latvia 10.50 23.59 34.09 
Italy 9.19 23.81 33.00 
Romania 10.50 20.80 31.30 
Belarus 1.00 28.00 29.00 
Moldova 6.00 23.00 29.00 
India 12.00 16.50 28.50 
Spain 4.70 23.60 28.30 
Czech Republic 6.50 21.50 28.00 
China 8.00 20.00 28.00 
Brazil 8.00 20.00 28.00 
Poland 11.26 16.26 27.52 
Slovakia 7.00 20.00 27.00 
Lithuania 3.00 23.30 26.30 
France 10.05 14.70 24.75 
Slovenia 15.50 8.85 24.35 
The Netherlands 18.50 5.70 24.20 
Switzerland 11.90 11.90 23.80 
Finland 5.55 17.75 23.30 
Austria 10.25 12.55 22.80 
Sweden 7.00 15.73 22.73 
Norway 8.20 14.10 22.30 
Estonia 2.00 20.00 22.00 
Great Britain 9.05 11.90 20.95 
Croatia 20.00 0.00 20.00 
Greece 6.67 13.33 20.00 
Malta 10.00 10.00 20.00 
Turkey 9.00 11.00 20.00 
Iceland 4.00 15.79 19.79 
Germany 9.45 9.45 18.90 
Bulgaria 7.90 9.90 17.80 
Japan 8.737 8.737 17.474 
Belgium 7.50 8.86 16.36 
Luxemburg 8.00 8.00 16.00 
Cyprus 7.80 7.80 15.60 
USA 6.20 6.20 12.40 
Canada 4.95 4.95 9.90 
Australia 0.00 9.50 9.50 
South Korea 4.50 4.50 9.00 
Mexico 1.75 6.90 8.65 
Ireland 4.00 4.25 8.25 
Israel 0.34 1.60 1.94 


Source: Collected by authors based on Social Security 
Programs Throughout the World: Europe (2014), Asia 
and the Pacific (2014), and The Americas (2015) 
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retirement contributions for low-paid employees, 
replacing them with payments from the state. 

Rates of retirement contributions can be uni- 
form for the entire employed population or dif- 
ferentiated depending on the wage amount. 
Usually retirement contribution rates are higher 
for the self-employed, “compensating” the con- 
tributions paid jointly by employees and 
employers. The contribution rates can vary 
depending on the type of pension systems. 
Some nations apply a single rate of insurance 
contributions not only for pension plans but also 
for family benefits, employment benefits, or 
disability benefits (Social Security Programs 
Throughout the World: Europe 2014). 

The total rates of retirement contributions paid 
by employers and/or employees significantly dif- 
fer from one country to another: from 1.94% in 
Israel to 36% in Singapore. Russia, with its 22% 
(since 2012) or 26% (in 2011), 1s located approx- 
imately in the middle of the ranking, an equal 
to such countries as Estonia (22%), Norway 
(22.3%), Sweden (22.73%), Austria (22.8%), Fin- 
land (23.3%), Switzerland (23.8%), The Nether- 
lands (24.2%), Slovenia (24.35%), France 
(24.75%), Lithuania (26.3%). 

Russia is distinctive because employees in this 
country do not pay the contributions. Among the 
countries mentioned above only Australia has a 
similar scheme, with all retirement contributions 
paid by employers. There are also a number of 
countries (for instance, Belarus, Estonia, Mexico) 
where employees pay retirements contributions at 
a much smaller rate (1—-2%) than employers. 
Overall, in most countries the rates of retirement 
contributions payable by employers are higher 
than those payable by employees. Equal rates for 
the employer and the employee are set in Switzer- 
land, Malta, Germany, Japan, Canada, South 
Korea, and some other countries. The countries 
with the highest retirement contribution rates pay- 
able by employees are Singapore and Croatia 
(20%), The Netherlands (18.5%), Slovenia 
(15.5%). In Croatia, all contributions are paid by 
employees. 

Retirement contribution rates for the self- 
employed vary even more (Table 2). As has been 
noted earlier, in Russia contributions from the 
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self-employed practically do not correlate with 
the presence and amount of their revenues, and 
the fixed contribution amount is calculated on 
basis of the MROT. Similar schemes for retire- 
ment contributions of the self-employed, depen- 
dent on a minimal or median wage, are applied in 
China or Mexico. In most countries, the basic 
taxable income for the purposes of calculating 
retirement contributions is an individual entrepre- 
neur’s revenue, often with a cap. The rate of 
retirement contributions is differentiated depending 
on the pension type (old-age pension, disability 
pension, survivor’s pension) or on the pillar of 
the pension scheme (main/subsidiary/occupational, 
PAYG pension insurance or mandatory funded 
individual pension account). Romania and Chile 
have a special rate for covering administrative 
overhead. Overall, it can be said that in most coun- 
tries rates of retirement contributions of the self- 
employed are higher than those paid by employees 
or their employers. 


Structure of Financing of Russian 
Pension System 


Retirement contributions are a major source of 
the revenues of the Russian pension system. 
Prior to 2005, retirement contributions sufficed 
for paying the insurance part of pensions and the 
federal budget financed only uninsured periods 
and pensions not related to the retirement contri- 
butions (social pensions, state-provided pensions) 
(Fig. 1). 

From 2005 onwards, when the UST’s effective 
rate was significantly reduced, the need in state 
financing has been growing. An additional factor 
accounting for the PFR’s deficit and, accordingly, 
the demand for transfers from the federal budget 
was the indexation of pensions in 2008-2010, 
which was greater than the limits set by law. In 
2009, the amount of federal budget transfers 
became equal to the amount of retirement contri- 
butions paid towards the pension’s insurance 
component. In 2010, after the so-called valoriza- 
tion of the pension rights accrued for the periods 
before 2002, and especially before 1991, had 
raised the amounts of pensions paid to most senior 
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Retirement Contributions, Russia, Table 2 Rates of Retirement 
retirement contributions of the self-employed (“%) 


Country 


Russia 


Belarus 
Bulgaria 


Cyprus 
Czech 
Republic 
Denmark 


Estonia 


Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland 


Ireland 
Italy 
Lithuania 


Luxemburg 
Malta 


The 
Netherlands 


Norway 
Poland 


Romania 


Serbia 
Slovakia 
Slovenia 


Self-employed 

26.00% of the MROT x 12 if an 
entrepreneur s annual income less than 
300,000 rubles 

26.00% of the MROT x 12 + 1.00% of the 
amount above 300,000 rubles if an 
entrepreneur s annual income exceeds 
300,000 rubles 

29.00% 

Social insurance: 

17.80% for persons born before January 
1, 1960 

12.80% for persons born after December 
31, 1959 

Mandatory individual account: 5.00% 
14.60% 


28.00% 


Contributions are paid quarterly up to 
3,240 kroner a year 


Social insurance: 16.00% 
Mandatory individual account: 4.00% 


20.00% 


7.00 and 27.00% in the form of a social 
contribution tax 


Universal pension: 7.79% of 
presumptive income (the employment 
income one would receive if similarly 
employed by an unrelated person) 
Mandatory occupational pension: 
12.00% 


4.00% of annual income above €5,000 
22.20% 


Basic pension: 26.30-50% 
Supplementary pension: 15.00—100% 


16.00% 


€28.38—-€61.82 a week depending on net 
income 

17.90% (old-age pension) + 0.60% 
(survivors’ pension) 

11.40% 

19.52% (old-age pension) + 1.50% 
(disability pension and survivors’ 
pension) 

Social insurance: 31.3% 
Mandatory individual account: 
4.50% + administrative fees 


24.00% 
24.00% 
24.35% 
15.50% for certain farmers 


(continued) 


(continued) 


Contributions, 
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Russia, Table 2 


Country Self-employed 

Switzerland | Base pension: 7.80% (old-age and 
survivors’ pensions) + 0.7% (disability 
pension) 
Mandatory occupational pension 
depends on the insured’s pension fund 

Turkey 20.00% 

China Basic pension insurance: 12.00% of the 
local average wage 
Mandatory individual account: 8.00% of 
the local average wage 

Israel 3.09% of earnings up to and 5.21% of 
earnings above 60% of the national 
average wage 

Japan 15,250 yen a month till March 2015 
gradually rising to 16,900 yen a month by 
September 2017 

South 9.00% 

Korea 

Argentina 27.00% 

Chile 10.00% (old-age pension) + 1.15% 
(disability and survivors’ 
pensions) + 1.39% (administrative fees) 

Mexico 6.275% of the legal daily minimum wage 
(old-age pension) + 2.375% (disability 
and survivors’ pensions) 

Peru 13.00% 

USA 12.40% 

Venezuela 13.00% 


Source: Collected by authors based on Social Security 
Programs Throughout the World: Europe (2014), Asia 
and the Pacific (2014), and The Americas (2015) 


pensioners, the situation became even worse and 
the size of federal budget transfers exceeded the 
total amount of retirement contributions (to both 
the insurance and funded components) by 1.4. In 
2011-2013, the size of federal budget transfer was 
comparable to the amount of retirement contribu- 
tions towards the insurance component. In 
2014-2015, due to the abolishment of contribu- 
tions towards the funded part, the authorities man- 
aged to diminish the size of federal budget 
transfers. However, it still remains significant. 
The fact that the amount of the federal budget 
transfer continues to be large is partially explained 
by the reduction of the retirement contribution 
rate to 22% in 2012 from the rate of 26% set 
for the previous year — 2011. The Federal Law 
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No. 167-FZ Dated December 15, 2001, provides 
that the difference of 4 percentage points is tem- 
porary and should be compensated by the state. 
Besides, the law sets lower retirement contribu- 
tion rates for certain categories of the employers 
or employees: agricultural producers meeting cer- 
tain criteria; organizations and individual entre- 
preneurs applying the unified agricultural tax; the 
disabled of I, II, and III categories in organizations 
meeting certain criteria; organizations and indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs working in special economic 
zones, and many others (Federal Law No. 167-FZ 
Dated December 15, 2001). 

The deficit in the PFR and the growing need for 
federal budget transfers also stems from the 
increasing informal employment in Russia since 
the early 2000s. According to the most modest 
estimates of informal employment suggested by 
the data of the Rosstat’s Labor Force Survey, the 
share of people employed in the informal sector 
grew from 13% in 1999 to 17-18% in 2009 
(Gimpelson 2011). This means that the gap 
between the numbers of the employed (formally 
and informally) and the numbers of retirement 
contributors continues to grow. 
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pension system and federal budget transfers to the PFR, 
2003-2015 (Source: Calculated by authors on basis of the 
official information on the PFR budgets.) 


Increases in the numbers of people formally 
employed would push up the numbers of the 
contributors and the amount of collected retire- 
ment contributions paid to the PFR, while keeping 
the numbers of pensioners at the same level. 
According to the prognostic estimates of Grishina 
and her colleagues (Grishina et al. 2014), if all 
wages become fully transparent (1.e., formal), the 
amount of retirement contributions will grow by 
14.3-14.8%, which corresponds to 0.6—0.7 per- 
centage points of the GDP. Such an increase in the 
amount of the insurance-component contributions 
to the PFR, with the replacement rate unchanged, 
would reduce the federal budget transfers by 
18-24%. 


Conclusion 


Russia has a defined-contribution system whereby 
the pension’s benefit depends on the amount of 
contributions paid over the course of the working 
life. The retirement contribution rate is 22% of 
payroll now, which is on average level by the 
international standards. 
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One of the distinctive features of Russia’s pen- 
sion system is a lack of employees’ contributions. 
Hence, pension benefits are financed by the 
employers’ contributions and federal budget 
transfers. Only Australia as Russia has no 
employees’ contributions; in most other devel- 
oped countries, retirement contributions are paid 
both by employers and employees. The self- 
employed and individual entrepreneurs in Russia 
pay retirement contributions themselves. How- 
ever, compared to some developed countries, the 
self-employed taxpayers’ retirement contributions 
are fairly low because they are calculated on the 
basis of the MROT instead of the entrepreneurial 
revenues like in most countries. 

The state’s inconsistent steps in setting retire- 
ment contribution rates and amounts for pension 
indexation, together with the absence of a source 
of financing for the transition to funded pensions, 
are the causes of the deficit in the PFR. As a result, 
a large part of the pension payments is financed 
through federal budget transfers. The dynamics of 
the amounts of the federal budget transfers to the 
PFR and retirement contributions reveal a serious 
deficit in Russia’s pension system. 
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Synonyms 


Pension; Public pension; Social security 


Definition 


Retirement is a time after a worker stops working, 
either due to illness, reaching a predetermined 
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age, or personal choice — often because they have 
an adequate pension (Gillespie 2011). 

Pay-as-you-go (PAYG) retirement system 1s a 
retirement plan where benefits to current retirees 
are paid by the retirement contributions of current 
workers. 

Fully funded retirement system 1s a retire- 
ment plan where worker’s contributions to 
the plan during their working years are suffi- 
cient to pay the scheduled benefits upon 
retirement. 


Introduction 


The International Monetary Fund predicts that, 
before 2050, the social security system in each 
of the world’s seven major industrialized 
nations will face a shortfall (Escamilla 1999). 
Each is a manifestation of a global retirement 
crisis. Inflows and outflows are symptoms and 
not the underlying problem. “Social security 
reforms” usually increase taxes and/or cut ben- 
efits, but the crisis reappears. For example, US 
Social Security was “fixed” in 1972. In 1977, it 
was “fixed” again, and President Jimmy Carter 
announced the Social Security would be sol- 
vent for 50 years (Carter 1977). In 1981, the 
system was again insolvent, and the Greenspan 
Commission made Social Security solvent for 
the next 75 years. Yet, by 2032, the Social 
Security Trust Fund will be exhausted, and 
Social Security will be able to pay only 75% 
of its obligations. Treating the symptoms, with- 
out curing the disease, doesn’t resolve the 
problem. 

Germany, the United States, China, and 
Japan are major world economies, yet each 
faces a retirement crisis. Germany is the largest 
economy in the European Union and the origi- 
nator of universal retirement. The United States 
and China are the world’s largest economies, the 
first trying multiple times to keep its retirement 
system solvent and the second struggling to 
establish it. Japan confronts an impossible com- 
bination of lower fertility and high life expec- 
tancy (Aaron 2014), which will soon be the 
whole world’s fate. 
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Retirement in a Historical Perspective 


Universal retirement is a relatively recent social 
experiment introduced in Germany in 1889 
(Social Security n.d.). The United States followed 
in 1935 (ibid). Japan launched its first national 
pension programs during WWII and extended 
universal coverage in 1947. While Chinese gov- 
ernment employees have enjoyed pensions paid 
by the government, many other Chinese still wait 
for a universal coverage. 


Traditional Arrangements 

Before retirement programs, traditional institu- 
tions, like extended families in multigenerational 
households, supported the elderly. Before China’s 
Cultural Revolution, the norm of filial piety 
(Fong 2016:86) expected children to care for 
aging parents. Before China’s collectivization 
of agriculture, economics reinforced this norm, 
as children honored their parents in hope of 
inheriting the farm from their parents. First, 
collectivization gave the land to the state. 
Later, capitalism caused 100 million young Chi- 
nese to leave the rural interior and aging parents 
to work in distant coastal factories (Longman 
2004:56). Without the supportive economic and 
social milieu, China now struggles to reinstate 
the traditional values of caring for parents (Fong 
2016:87) and in 1996 passed legislation requir- 
ing children to financially support aging parents 
(Fong 2016:150). Young Chinese often face the 
heavy 4-2-1 burden, where only one child bears 
responsibilities toward two parents and four 
grandparents. 


Germany, the First Social Security 

In Germany, economic change also weakened the 
traditional social safety net. Transition from an 
agricultural society to an urban society removed 
the safety of farm and extended family. 
Germany’s industrial revolution transformed her 
from a rural society to the largest industrial power 
on the European mainland. Cities grew. Between 
1820 and 1900, the population of Essen grew 
from 100,000 to 400,000, Hamburg from 
127,000 to 721,000, and Berlin from 200,000 to 
1,888,000). Chancellor Otto von Bismarck instituted 
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social programs to secure working class support 
and instituted Social Security in 1889. The 
German retirement age was originally set at 
70 (Social Security n.d.) when life expectancy 
in Germany was 37.17 years for men and 
43.97 years for women (Twarog 1997). Among 
those Germans reaching age 65, life expectancy 
was 70 (ibid). The German retirement age was 
reduced to 65 in 1916 to match that of public 
pensions (Social Security n.d.). 


US Social Security 

The United States did not immediately follow 
Germany’s lead. At the turn of the century, few 
Americans thought about retirement. The US pop- 
ulation was still 60% rural; few workers had any 
kind of pension, and people worked as long as 
they were able. By 1930, however, two changes 
undercut the safety net. First, by 1930, a majority 
of Americans lived in urban areas away from farm 
and extended family. Second, the Great Depres- 
sion occurred. The aim of Social Security, as of 
many New Deal Programs, was to provide some 
modest assistance. Social Security originally pro- 
vided only 25% of preretirement income. 


Japan 

Pensions also emerged in Japan during crisis. 
During WWII, many sons went off to war. The 
first pension system for workers was established 
in 1941 (Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MOFA), 
n.d.). In 1944, a disability pension program was 
established, based not on the recipient’s ability to 
work, but upon the ability to perform activities of 
daily living (Oshio and Shimizutani 2012). Uni- 
versal social security was extended to all Japanese 
people in 1947 (MOFA n.d.). 


China 

China’s retirement pension system is still under 
construction. In the revolutionary fervor of the 
1950s, Mao promised workers in state-run enter- 
prises the “iron rice bowl,” in which, in exchange 
for low wages, workers were promised generous 
pension benefits. No money, however, was actu- 
ally set aside for this purpose, creating huge leg- 
acy costs (Longman 2004:55). China provided 
generous pensions for civil servants, paid by the 
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government. China didn’t create a retirement sys- 
tem until 2000. It covers only 365 million citizens, 
and it is already underfunded in an amount equal 
to 150% of GDP. (Last 2013:135). Pensions have 
yet to reach the countryside (Longman 2004:56) 
where three quarters are not covered (Fong 
2016:152). One fourth of Chinese retirees live 
on less than one dollar a day (Fong 2016:141). 

Pensions for private enterprise employees are 
less generous and must be purchased by workers, 
which is perceived as inequitable. In 1997, China 
took the advice of the World Bank and created 
individual retirement accounts for younger 
workers, similar to 401Ks in the United States. 
In practice, however, contributions are merely 
bookkeeping entries and do not buy real invest- 
ments in the economy. Local social security 
bureaus use the contributions to pay benefits to 
current retirees (Longman 2004:56). These 
accounts become just another unfunded liability. 
Chinese workers saving for retirement have few 
investment options. They can either invest in 
China’s illiquid stock market, or put money into 
an insolvent banking system that offers returns 
below inflation (ibid). 


The Operation of Retirement Systems 


Retirement system structure determines its sensi- 
tivity to uncertainty and change. There are two 
major types of retirement systems, fully funded 
and pay-as-you-go. Most developed countries 
operate their retirement systems on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, and they face growing financial 
burdens (Gruger and Wise 2000). 

A fully funded retirement system is more sta- 
ble because it theoretically collects all the funds 
needed to pay for retirement during a wage- 
earner’s career. We say theoretically, because 
fully funded plans also partially depend upon 
additional interest earned on retirement contribu- 
tions to keep up with inflation and help accumu- 
late funds to pay the benefits. These plans are 
really actuarially funded, because retirement ben- 
efits should be available upon retirement based 
on actuarial assumptions, including how long 
wage earners contribute to the plan, projected 
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contributions (based on projected wages), pre- 
vailing interest rates, and how long retirees are 
expected to draw benefits. The Great Recession 
of 2008 demonstrated that unanticipated events 
can upset actuarial assumptions. The recession 
reduced wage levels, prompted central banks to 
reduce interest rates, cut careers short by forcing 
laid-off workers to take early retirement, and 
delayed the onset of work when competition for 
scarce jobs forced young people to seek more 
years of education. The Great Recession has put 
some “fully funded” US municipal government 
pension systems, including that of Detroit, deep 
into debt (Trogen 2015). 

The first national social security system in 
Germany was originally fully funded. The loss 
of half the plan’s assets resulting from 
Germany’s loss in two world wars and hyperin- 
flation forced the plan to convert to a pay-as- 
you-go system in 1957 (Borsch-Supan and 
Jurges 2012). The 1935 US Social Security 
Act also originally attempted to accumulate 
significant reserves in by phasing in rising pay- 
roll tax deductions years before the first retire- 
ment checks were to be paid in 1942 (Martin 
and Weaver 2005). But politics soon reduced 
US Social Security to a purely pay-as-you-go 
system when Congress delayed payroll tax 
increases, then moved up, and expanded bene- 
fits. The first person to receive social monthly 
security benefits, Ida May Fuller, received her 
first of many checks in January 1940. She col- 
lected $22,888.92 in benefits during her retire- 
ment, after paying only $24.75 into the system 
(Social Security History n.d). Social Security 
soon lost any illusion of being actuarially 
sound. 

The alternative to a fully funded system is a 
pay-as-you-go system. In a pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem, payroll deductions of current wage earners 
are not saved for their own retirement, but are 
used to pay the benefits of current retirees. 
A pay-as-you-go system is essentially a gift from 
future generations to the current generation. This 
arrangement did not appear as risky in 1935 as it 
sounds today, because people in 1935 assumed 
future generations would always be larger. 
Today, that is no longer true. 
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Today, the retirement system of all major 
industrial countries operates on a pay-as-you-go 
basis (Escamilla 1999). Pay-as-you-go systems 
need a stable or growing ratio of workers to 
retirees. That ratio is falling to unsustainable 
levels in most major economies. Causes of declin- 
ing ratio include: 


e A permanent reduction in workers due to 
sub-replacement level fertility levels 

e A permanent increase in the number of retirees 
due to longer life expectancy 

e Delays entering the workforce due to higher 
educational attainment 

e A temporary increase in the number of retirees 
between 2016 and 2050, when baby boomers 
swell retirement rolls 


Demographics are no longer favorable for 
pay-as-you-go retirement systems. 


Changing Demographics 


German chancellor Konrad Adenauer once said 
Germany could afford generous unfunded pensions 
because Germans women will always have babies. 
He should not have taken German women for 
granted. (Longman 2004:50) 


Declining fertility is a long-term trend. 
Sub-replacement rate fertility is becoming the 
new “normal.” Both are fatal for pay-as-you-go 
retirement systems. 

Studies in 1935, when the US Social Security 
system was developed, suggested that the sys- 
tem would be self-sustaining with a modest 
level of payroll taxation if the retirement age 
was set at 65 (Social Security age 65). At that 
time, US life expectancy was 61.7 years 
(Williams 2013), although a significant number 
were still expected to live beyond 65. There 
were 37 workers for each anticipated retiree in 
1935 (Escamilla 1999). But demographics 
change. By 1999, there were only three workers 
per retiree, and when the last baby boomers hit 
retirement age, there will be only two workers 
per retiree (ibid). Two demographic transitions 
explain falling birthrates. 
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The First Demographic Transition 

The first demographic transition causes graying of 
the population. When mortality was high, women 
compensated by bearing more children. When 
health conditions improved, more children sur- 
vived, creating a boom generation (Bloom and 
Canning 2004). The first demographic transition 
occurs when mothers gradually realize more chil- 
dren were surviving. They gradually reduced their 
childbearing toward the replacement rate (Last 
2013:92). There are fewer children. Within two 
generations, there are also more old people, 
because life expectancy increases in the elderly 
due to reduced exposure to disease as children and 
young adults (Longman 2004:106). The popula- 
tion may still grow, but growth is due to more 
senior citizens. 


The Second Demographic Transition 
The second demographic transition is a decline in 
the number of children women desire due to 
urbanization. Fewer children cause a population 
free-fall. When people supported themselves by 
agriculture or a cottage industry, children were an 
asset. Children made families better off because 
they helped on the farm or the shop and produced 
more than they consumed. When the industrial 
revolution arrived, workers took factory jobs in 
cities. In crowded cities, children were not an 
asset, but an impediment to economic mobility 
(Longman 2004:137). Cities always had lower 
fertility (Last 2013:18). The second demographic 
transition causes people to desire fewer children. 
America’s industrial revolution began around 
1800. US fertility rates continued to fall almost 
without interruption since 1810. The interruption 
was the baby boom, which peaked in 1957, after 
which fertility rates returned to their long-term 
downward trend (Longman 2004:87). 
Urbanization also causes fertility to fall glob- 
ally. Global fertility rates are now half of what 
they were in 1972 (Longman 2004:8). Almost 
every country in every part of the world has 
declining fertility (Last 2013:8). Only 3% of the 
world’s population lives in countries where the 
birthrate is not declining (Morgan and Taylor 
2006). Fertility continues to fall past the replace- 
ment rate (Last 2013:92). The theory of the 
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second demographic transition suggests that 
sub-replacement fertility will be “structural and 
permanent” (Last 2013: 94). All first world coun- 
tries are below the 2.1 replacement fertility rate 
(Last 2013:8). No industrialized nation produces 
enough children to sustain its population, or to 
prevent rapid population aging (ibid). 


The Baby Boom as Temporary Anomaly 

The baby boom is a temporary response to 
one-time events and did not reverse the overall 
decline in fertility. Some of the baby boom in 
Europe and the United States may be an echo 
effect of the baby boom that occurred after 1918 
in response to casualties in WWI and high mor- 
tality rates in the 1918-1919 influenza 
epidemic. The baby boom also includes children 
postponed during the Great Depression and WWII 
(Bloom and Canning 2004). Birthrates increased 
all over the world after WWII, and population 
grew rapidly (Arentz 2015). 


Back to Declining Fertility 

After the baby boom, birthrates resumed their 
downward trajectory. Japan experienced a baby 
boom from 1946 to 1951, after which its birthrate 
fell by half (Arentz 2015). Fertility dropped in 
every industrialized nation between 1960 and 
1980, in the Netherlands from 3.1 to 1.6, in Can- 
ada from 3.8 to 1.8, in West Germany from 2.3 to 
1.5, and in the United States from 3.7 to 1.8 (Last 
2013:15). 


Exceptions to the Rule: Developing Nations 

Few areas have avoided the demographic freefall. 
In most countries in sub-Saharan Africa, children 
are still seen as a source of labor and old age 
insurance, so traditional high fertility rates persist 
despite improvements in child mortality (Bloom 
and Canning 2004). Yet birthrates are declining 
even in sub-Saharan Africa (Longman 2004:25). 
When birthrates do drop, they fall faster than they 
did in developed countries, due to higher female 
educational attainment, job opportunities, and 
access to family planning (Bloom and Canning 
2004). Whereas the developed world had similar 
proportions of young and older persons by 1990, 
developing counties are expected to have similar 
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proportions by 2030 (Goulding and Rogers 2003). 
By 2050, according to UN projections, 75% of 
countries, including developing regions, will repro- 
duce at below replacement levels (Longman 
2004:26). 


The New Normal 

Below replacement fertility is the new normal. 
“There is no reason to think fertility will rise 
above replacement level. No country has risen to 
above replacement level for a 5 year period after 
falling below it” (Last 2013:24). Low fertility 
reshapes a population structure, with more adults, 
and eventually more retirees, than children (Last 
2013:26). Retirement systems can no longer rely 
on growing generations of new workers to bail 
them out. 


Attempts to “Reform” Social Security 


Below replacement fertility assures number of 
new contributors to retirement systems will 
decline. Longer life expectancy increases the 
number of retirees. Neither trend is likely to 
change and neither is favorable for retirement 
systems. “Social security reform” rarely addresses 
this demographic imbalance and instead usually 
treats the symptoms, sometimes by trimming ben- 
efits, more often by raising social security taxes, 
and rarely by delaying benefits. 


Cutting Benefits 

Cutting benefits is the path less followed because 
large numbers of elderly voters make it politically 
perilous. Even in China, where voters have less 
clout, attempts to not pay promised benefits were 
met with protests and riots in Liaoyang and 
Daqing in 2002 (Longman 2004:55). Reductions 
planned to balance cash flow models are usually 
expediently delayed into the future, where cur- 
rent voters are less likely to notice them. Reduc- 
tions sufficient to offset demographic trends, 
however, would leave retirees destitute. Ger- 
many and Japan already have to supplement 
insufficient social security revenues with gen- 
eral revenues (Escamilla 1999). Japan, which 
faces tomorrow’s demography today, is reducing 
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pension benefits by 0.9% per year for new 
retirees until 2023 (OECD 2011). 


Increase Social Security Payroll Taxes 
A common recommendation is to increase the tax 
rate on workers (Aaron 2014). While raising pay- 
roll taxes can temporarily alleviate the symptoms, 
it still does not touch the underlying problem. 
Trying to compensate for demographic trends by 
raising payroll taxes would eventually raise them 
to an unsustainable level. Social Security and 
Medicare taxes in the United States total 15.3% 
(6.2% Social Security tax and 1.45 Medicare tax 
percent on both employer and employee). By 
2030, a payroll tax of 28.25 may be necessary to 
cover Social Security and Medicare (Longman 
2004:81). According to estimates of the Congres- 
sional budget office, the three big entitlement pro- 
grams (Social Security, Medicare, Medicaid), plus 
interest on the debt, could consume 24% of GDP 
by 2030. By 2050, their cost could rise to 47% of 
GDP, which is more than double expected reve- 
nues at that time (Longman 2004: 21). One cannot 
raise taxes enough to overcome demographics. 
Raising payroll taxes may actually exacerbate 
the underlying problem by making harder for 
workers to afford children. When governments 
raise payroll taxes, young people, in order to 
afford those taxes, postpone starting a family and 
seek out higher levels of education, interrupting 
their prime childbearing years (Longman 
2004:21). College delays marriage and childbear- 
ing (Last 2013:163). The long-term effect of rais- 
ing payroll taxes is declining fertility (Longman 
2004:22), creating a need for higher taxes, which 
creates a downward demographic spiral. 


Smoke, Mirrors, and Retirement System 
Projections 

Retirement funding projections are based on 
assumptions, often assuming historic fertility 
rates and economic growth. But declining 
populations cause economies to slow. “There is 
no precedent in human history for economic 
growth on declining human capital” (Last 
2013:36). “[T]he pace of human progress has 
slowed considerably since 1972 — just after west- 
ern fertility began to collapse” (Last 2013:27). 
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Today’s economic growth is unsustainable, 
because it consumes more human capital than it 
produces (Longman 2004:134). 


Delaying Retirement 


Social security was conceived in an era of high 
fertility. . . [A]fter our fertility collapsed, these pro- 
grams became dysfunctional.” (Last 2013:109) 


There are only two possibilities, to adjust our 
demographics to our programs, or adjust our pro- 
grams to our demographic realities. Demo- 
graphics are resistant to change. Fertility has a 
turning radius of a battleship, not a go-kart (Last 
2013:156). The number of senior citizens has 
temporarily grown because of the baby boom, 
but will permanently grow due to increasing life 
expectancies. 


Remaining life expectancy at age 65 


Women Men 

1960 | 2011 Change 1960 2011 Change 
Japan 14.1 23.7 9.6 11.6 18.7 7.1 
Germany 14.2 21.2 7.0 12.2 18.2 6.0 
United 15.8 20.4 4.6 12.8 17.8 5.0 
States 
China - 16.9 - - 14.8 


Data Source excluding China, OECD 2013. Data Source 
China: World Health Organization 2015 

China’s current life expectancy is 74, a gain since 39 at the 
time of WWII (Fong 2016:241) 


The duration over which retirement benefits 
are collected has increased dramatically. When 
public pension systems were established, if people 
survived to retirement age, they had a few short 
years of retirement (OECD 2011). Today, male in 
OECD countries has an 80% chance of reaching 
65 and a woman a 90% chance. Life expectancy at 
65 is 17 years for a man and 21 years for a woman 
(ibid). More people are collecting retirement ben- 
efits for a much longer time. 

The ratio of young to old, which we cannot 
change, does not matter to retirement systems 
nearly as much as the ratio of active workers to 
retirees, which we can change. If a person at 
75 is a healthy as a 65 year old was a generation 
earlier, we could postpone retirement 10 years and 
have no problem funding retirement (Longman 
2004:179). The appropriate retirement age is not 
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divinely ordained. The retirement age in the orig- 
inal German Social Security was 70. The 65-year 
retirement age was spread by diffusion. First, 
Germany’s retirement age was reduced to 65 to 
match the pensions for German civil servants 
(Social Security n.d.) from where it was copied 
by the United States, then by Japan, and soon in 
China. 

Increases in the retirement age for future retirees 
are also copied by diffusion, not calculation. The 
1983 revisions to the US Social Security act gradu- 
ally raised age at which one could collect full retire- 
ment benefits from 65 to 67 by the year 2027 
(Attaraian 2003; Pattison 2015:21). Germany is 
also gradually raising the retirement age from 65 to 
67 over the years 2012—2030 (Vogt and Althammer 
2016). China also adopted gradual retirement age 
increases. The 13th Five-Year Plan (2015) will grad- 
ually increase the retirement age to 65 by 2045. 
Female public servants previously retired at 50 and 
males at 55. Men in nongovernment jobs retired at 
60, women in white-collar jobs at 55, and women in 
blue-collar jobs at 50 (Asia Times 2016). The retire- 
ment age recently increased to 65 for men, 60 for 
women (Golley 2017). 

The retirement age is important as it is seen as 
prescriptive or “normal”, rather than permissive. 
In 2012, labor force participation of men over 
65 in Germany was only 7.1%, 23.6% in the 
United States, and 28.6% in Japan (Aaron 2014). 
The full retirement age is only part of the problem, 
as a majority retires before 65. 

The onset of retirement is also strongly 
influenced by when benefits are first available 
(Gruger and Wise 2000:7). In Germany, there are 
many ways to retire. All are eligible to retire at age 
65, but few work that long. A large fraction retires 
under a disability program before age 60. Others 
retire under a social security disability program 
after 60. Some retire under a social security unem- 
ployment program at age 60. Still others use 
the flexible retirement plan, which allows people 
with long service (45 years) to retire at age 
63 (Gruber and Wise, 2000:14). In Germany, the 
most popular retirement age is 63, when flexible 
early retirement becomes available. The second 
most popular is the normal retirement age of 
65, followed by age 60, when older disability 
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and unemployment benefits become available 
(Gruber and Wise, 200:19). 

In the United States, more people retire at 
age 62 when early retirement becomes available 
than age 65, the full retirement date. The third 
most popular age is 68 (Gruger and Wise 
2000:17). 

How long people work is closely related to the 
incentives in social security plans (Gruger and 
Wise 2000:2). Many retirement systems create 
an incentive to leave the workforce early 
(Milligan and Wise 2012:1). Retirement-aged 
people are reluctant to continue working if the 
incentives to do so are not actuarially fair because 
the gains in wages are offset by decreases in future 
retirement benefits (Gruger and Wise 2000:6). In 
the United States, social security checks are twice 
as high if one retires at 70 than at 62. However, 
since the 1983 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, half of social security checks are taxable for 
those with single tax returns over $25,000, or joint 
returns over $32,000 (Attaraian 2003), figures 
retirees are more likely to reach with delayed 
retirement. After factoring taxes and inflation, 
even if one were absolutely guaranteed to live 
until their 78th birthday, the present value of ben- 
efits may be higher when one retires at 62. US life 
expectancy at birth is only 78.7 years (World 
Bank). People may be responding rationally to 
the incentives by retiring early. 

Senior citizens can play a big role in saving 
social security systems. There are two suggestions 
for automatic adjustments of retirement systems 
to life expectancy (Vogt and Althammer 2016). 
The first is to adjust the retirement age up the full 
amount of increases in life expectancy at age 65. 
Under such a scenario, over the last 50 years, the 
retirement age would have been adjusted upward 
by about 7 years, rather than the two policy 
makers phasing in, in order to keep the number 
of retirement years stable. The second option is to 
adjust the retirement age to keep the ratio of work 
years and retirement years constant. If 50 years 
ago a worker worked 45 years, and retired for 
15, that’s a 3:1 ratio. Using a 3:1 ratio, over the 
last 50 years, the retirement age would increase 
about 4 years 8 months. The crucial ratio for 
retirement system is not young person per senior 
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citizen, but worker per retiree. We can have both 
longer lives and more active workers. 


Conclusion 


Below replacement rate fertility and increasing 
life expectancy create a retirement crisis. One 
can still save social security systems by improve 
the ratio of workers to retirees. First, the retire- 
ment age could be more accurately adjusted to 
reflect improvements in life expectancy. Second, 
incentives could be corrected to de-incentivize 
early retirement and reward working to or beyond 
full retirement age. Third, by rebalancing the ratio 
of workers to retirees, we could avoid heavy pay- 
roll taxes that might discourage workers who want 
to start a family from raising the next generation 
of workers. 
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Synonyms 


Pension; Public pension; Social security 


Definition 


Retirement is the time after a worker stops work- 
ing, because of reaching a predetermined age or 
personal choice — often influenced by having an 
adequate pension (Gillespie 2011). 


Introduction 


Paychecks end upon retirement, but living 
expenses continue. Today’s retirees face a grow- 
ing danger of out-living their retirement funds. 
A retirement crisis occurs whenever the inflow 
of money into a retirement system fails to match 
its obligation to retirees. The three largest sources 
of funds for retirement are Social Security, 
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pensions, and private assets (Gitman and Joehnk 
2002:610). Today, each of these sources faces 
shortfalls. 

Promises to retirees once appeared easy to 
keep. Growing populations supplied expanding 
generations of workers who paid more into retire- 
ment systems than retirees withdrew from them. 
Both productivity and wages grew, providing 
funds to support both retired generations and a 
consumer-driven economy. Interest rates were 
high enough to turn affordable monthly contribu- 
tions into healthy pension funds and personal 
savings accounts. Demographics and economics 
worked together to deliver a stable flow of retire- 
ment funds to retirees. All this has changed. 


Retirement System Mechanics 


Retirement systems require cash inflows to make 
payments to retirees possible. Systems differ both 
in how they calculate their obligation to retirees 
and how they fund it. 


Defined Benefit or Defined Contribution? 
Retirement plans promise workers payments in 
retirement. In a defined benefit plan, the monthly 
payment to retirees is defined in advance. In a 
defined contribution plan, only the monthly con- 
tribution made to the retirement plan during 
employment is defined. 

Older retirement plans and public employee 
pensions usually defined the benefit the retiree is 
guaranteed upon retirement. In a defined benefit 
plan, the employer bears the responsibility to set 
aside enough funds and to invest them wisely, to 
pay the promised benefit. A retirement plan that 
once appeared sufficient to pay all promised ben- 
efits, assuming normal returns on investments, 
could run out of funds if investments perform 
below expectations. 

After the Great Recession, anemic attempts 
at recovery, and disappointing returns on both 
savings and investments, employers sought ways 
to avoid responsibility for unfavorable financial 
market returns. So later retirement plans tend to 
have a defined contribution. In a defined contri- 
bution plan, the employer and/or employee 
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contributes a defined amount into the invest- 
ment(s) chosen by the employee from a menu 
of options. While the employer relinquishes the 
ability to delay contributions to the plan, the 
employer also relinquishes responsibility for 
the market returns on investments. Upon retire- 
ment, the employee’s account is usually used to 
purchase an annuity which will provide lifetime 
retirement checks to the new retiree. 


Fully Funded or Pay as You Go (PAYG)? 
Retirement plans will either fund benefits during 
the employee’s working years or wait to fund 
them upon their retirement. In a fully funded 
retirement system, all the contributions needed 
to pay an employee’s future benefits are made 
during the employee’s working years. Defined 
contribution plans are, by definition, fully funded, 
as the only legal obligation is to make the sched- 
uled contributions. 

The first national Social Security System, set 
up in Germany in 1889, was fully funded. Enough 
money was set aside, when compounded with 
expected returns from investments, to pay prom- 
ised retirement benefits. Unfortunately, the loss in 
two world wars and hyperinflation caused the 
fund to lose half its assets, forcing it to become a 
pay-as-you-go system in 1957 (Borsch-Supan and 
Jurges 2012). 

The alternative to a fully funded system is a 
pay-as-you-go system. Pay-as-you-go (PAYG) 
systems depend upon the retirement contributions 
of current workers to pay the retirement benefits 
of current retirees. Social Security, like all US 
federal government retirement systems, operates 
as a pay-as-you-go system. Since retirement con- 
tributions must at least equal retirement benefits 
for the system to remain solvent, the long-term 
viability of a pay-as-you-go system is dependent 
upon a steady or increasing stream of retirement 
contributions. 


Retirement System Dynamics: The 
Perfect Storm 


Actuarial assumptions, such as expected future 
interest rates and the number of workers paying 
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into the system, have all changed in unfavorable 
directions. The largest generation in all of human 
history, the baby boom generation, is retiring. 
Succeeding generations are smaller. Furthermore, 
the labor participation rate among that shrinking 
pool of potential workers is the lowest in four 
decades, leaving fewer people paying into retire- 
ment systems. The Great Recession also left 
workers with declining real wages, so workers 
contribute less than anticipated to their retirement 
plans. The Great Recession also wiped out part of 
the investments upon which both pensions 
and individual retirement accounts relied to 
fund retirement. Low interest rates, which were 
designed to stimulate the economy, made it 
harder for retirement systems and individuals to 
rebuild their retirement savings after losses dur- 
ing the Great Recession. 


Demographics 

The long-term viability of Social Security Sys- 
tems depends on each succeeding generation 
being larger than the preceding ones (Longman 
2004). When Social Security was instituted in 
1935, there were 37 workers for each retiree 
(Escamilla 1999). The ratio of workers to retirees 
was 16:1 in 1983, when Social Security was last 
overhauled (Bernstein 2005). The number of 
workers supporting each retiree had fallen to 3:1 
by 1999 (Escamilla 1999), and the ratio will be 2:1 
when the last baby boomers hit full retirement age 
in 2031 (Bernstein 2005). These demographic 
trends are extremely unfavorable for any pay-as- 
you-go system. 


Labor Force Participation Rate 

Compounding the problem of a shrinking work- 
ing age population is a declining labor participa- 
tion rate. “The percentage of adult Americans 
working or actively looking for work stands at 
62.6 percent, the lowest level in nearly four 
decades” (Soergel 2015). Workforce participation 
statistics fell faster during and after the Great 
Recession than at any time in US history (ibid). 
Three factors suppress labor force participation. 
First, people are staying in school longer; 52% 
more are enrolled in post-secondary degrees 
in 2014 than in 1990 (ibid). Second, disability 
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insurance claims increase when jobs are scarce. 
Between 2007 and 2015, the number of people 
receiving Social Security disability benefits has 
increased 25.46% (Social Security Disability 
2016), while the labor force only increased 
2.53% (Bureau of Labor Statistics 2016). Third, 
recessions also cause unemployed older workers 
to stop looking for work if they have reached the 
early retirement age of 62. Half of the 63-year-olds 
are no longer in the labor force (Soergel 2015). 
Early retirement not only reduces the number of 
contributors to Social Security and pensions, it also 
increases the number receiving benefits. 


Stagnant Payrolls 

Recessions undermined the expectation that rising 
payrolls would help fund retirement plans. The 
Great Recession, which began in 2008, is the 
greatest economic catastrophe since the Great 
Depression. Personal incomes are taking far lon- 
ger than after previous recessions to recover to 
pre-recession levels. Seventy-two percent of 
Americans believe we are still in the middle of 
the Great Recession (Coy 2015). Real wages have 
been in decline since 2009 (Ford 2016). Real 
median household income is 25% lower today 
than in 2007 (Spittler 2016). Social Security pay- 
roll taxes, which in 1983 were projected to exceed 
benefits until 2016, fell below benefits by 2010 
because of the recession (Pattison 2015, p. 4). 


Depressed Interest Rates and Investment 
Returns 

The Federal Reserve has held interest rates near 
zero since the onset of the Great Recession in an 
unsuccessful attempt to encourage borrowing and 
spending (Spittler 2016). Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Janet Yellen says the economy can’t bear 
higher interest rates (Hilsenrath and Davidson 
2016). Even without Fed policy, demographics 
alone might depress interest rates. While baby 
boomers spent during their younger years, they 
now tend to conserve and save for retirement. 
Increased propensity to save creates a growing 
pool of savings available for loans. But reduced 
spending also reduces demand for loans. Reduced 
consumption among aging baby boomers reduces 
the demand for production and need for firms to 
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borrow and invest. As a society ages, the growing 
supply of savings, combined with a lower demand 
for loans, naturally contributes to falling interest 
rates. Ironically, low interest rates occur at the 
exact time when the aging population needs 
low-risk, dependable streams of income for 
retirement. 


Longer Life Expectancy 

A man reaching age 65 in 1940 could expect to live 
12.7 more years (Social Security History n.d.). 
A 65-year-old man in 2016 can expect to live 
19.3 years and a woman 21.6 years (Social Security 
2016). Due to longer retirements, retirees will col- 
lect Social Security and pension payments over 
more years, and personal savings will have to last 
longer. 


Social Security Crisis 


Social Security is the largest source of retirement 
income (Gitman and Joehnk 2002: 610). Social 
Security has run short of cash multiple times 
because elected officials promised benefits but 
did not raise taxes to pay for them. This politically 
expedient but economically unworkable combi- 
nation shifts financial burdens onto future gener- 
ations. Burdening future generations once worked 
back when succeeding generations were larger 
and able to pay. Succeeding generations, however, 
are no longer larger nor are they more able to pay. 

Universal retirement is a relatively recent 
invention, made possible by Social Security. Ger- 
many was the first country to introduce a social 
security system in 1889 (Social Security, Age 65). 
The German retirement age was originally set at 
70 (ibid) compared to the life expectancy in Ger- 
many which was 37.17 years for men and 
43.97 years for women (Twarog 1997). The Ger- 
man retirement age was reduced to 65 in 1916 to 
match that of German public pensions (Social 
Security Age 65). The plan was originally fully 
funded. 


Social Security Act of 1935 
The United States passed the Social Security Act 
of 1935 as social insurance, with the retirement 
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age set at 65, copied from the German model 
(Social Security Administration n.d.). The plan 
blended political expediency with attempts to 
make the system solvent. The initial payroll tax 
was amodest 2% of the first $3000 of income, half 
to be paid by the individual and the other half by 
the employer (Martin and Weaver 2005). The tax 
was scheduled to gradually increase, but not 
before 1940, and it would plateau at 6% in 1949 
(ibid). While some contributions were delayed, so 
were retirement benefits, which were not sched- 
uled to begin until 1942, which allowed Social 
Security to accumulate a reserve (ibid). In 
1935 US life expectancy had increased to a new 
high of 61.7 years (Williams 2013). Studies at that 
time showed using 65 as the retirement age would 
make the system self-sustaining using only a mod- 
est level of payroll taxation (Social Security 
Administration n.d.). 


Amendments to Social Security Act, 1939 
Features of the 1935 Social Security Act which 
contributed to the long-term solvency of Social 
Security soon fell victim to short-term political 
expediency. In 1939, one year before the first 
scheduled payroll tax increase, a revision to the 
Social Security Act postponed the payroll tax 
increase. Amendments in subsequent years fur- 
ther postponed any increase until 1950, when it 
rose to only 3% (Martin and Weaver 2005), rather 
than the original 6%. This change prevented the 
accumulation of reserves envisioned in the 1935 
Act. The 1939 revision also moved up retirement 
benefits to 1940 (ibid). Benefits were also 
extended to dependents and surviving spouses 
(ibid). Without adequate reserves, Social Security 
became a purely pay-as-you-go system. 

The 1939 amendments also made Social Secu- 
rity stand-alone financially. The 1939 Act 
converted reserves into a trust fund. Payroll 
taxes flowed directly into the trust fund, any 
unused reserves were invested in interest bearing 
Treasury securities (Pattison 2015), and Social 
Security payments were to be paid directly out 
of the trust fund. The trust fund more closely 
resembles a checking account rather than a sav- 
ings account. The deposits made by workers are 
not saved for their own retirement, but pay 
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benefits for current retirees (Mofitt 2015). Ameri- 
can workers are, in effect, purchasing mandatory 
insurance to protect against death, disability, health 
problems, or retirement (Keown 2001:504). 

After 1939, any illusion of actuarially sound 
funding vanished. The first beneficiary to receive 
monthly Social Security benefits was Ida May 
Fuller. She filed for Social Security benefits at 
age 65 in November 1939, after paying into the 
program for a little less than 3 years. The first 
monthly retirement check, number 000—000-001, 
was sent to her on January 31, 1940, in the amount 
of $22.54 (Social Security History n.d.). She lived 
to be 100 years old and collected $22,888.92 in 
benefits (SSA n.d.). Her payroll tax contributions 
totaled $24.75. 


Expansion in the 1950s and 1960s 

Program costs increased in the 1950s and 1960s. 
During the 1940s, the cost of living increased 
72%. In 1950 benefits increased an average of 
77%, yet the payroll tax only increased from 2 to 
3% (Martin and Weaver 2005). The following 
decade saw three more benefit increases, and the 
payroll tax increased to a combined 5% of the first 
$4800 (ibid). Disability insurance was added in 
1957, and Medicare was introduced in 1965. By 
the end of the 1960s, the payroll tax had risen to a 
combined 8.4% on the first $7800 of income 


(ibid). 


1972 Amendments to Social Security 

In the 1970s, both inflation and unemployment 
rose at the same time in a phenomenon called 
stagflation. Benefits were increased 15% in 
January 1970, 10% in January 1971, and 20% in 
1972 (Martin and Weaver 2005). Automatic cost 
of living adjustments were instituted, to prevent 
the temptation of Congress to legislate overly 
generous increases (ibid). Yet the formula also 
overcompensated for inflation (Attarian, 2003). 
In 1972 a payroll tax increase was scheduled far 
off in 2010, when baby boomers would begin to 
retire (Pattison 2015:20). 


1977 Amendments to Social Security 
Rising benefits and economic stagnation exacted a 
heavy toll on Social Security. Between 1970 and 
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1982, Social Security costs rose from 3% of gross 
domestic product to 5% (Martin and Weaver 
2005). With economic stagnation, payroll tax rev- 
enues did not keep up. In 1977 amendments to the 
Social Security Act corrected the overly generous 
automatic cost of living adjustments (Attarian, 
2003). The tax increase scheduled for 2010 in 
the 1972 bill was moved forward 20 years to 
1990, which was still far in the future, and set 
the final rate to its current 12.4% (Pattison 
2015: 20). President Jimmy Carter said the revi- 
sions would save Social Security for 75 years 
(Longman 2004: 114). 


1983 Social Security Reforms 

A couple years after the 1977 amendments, 
Social Security was again in deep trouble. In 
1979, a recession caused a trust fund deficit of 
almost 2 billion, and by 1985 it appeared that 
the trust fund would be exhausted (Attarian, 
2003). In 1981, a bipartisan commission was 
established with economist Alan Greenspan as 
chair (ibid). 

The 1983 reform accelerated the steps of pay- 
roll tax increases in the 1977 Act to begin in 1984 
(Pattison 2015:21). Furthermore, half of the 
Social Security benefits would also be taxable 
for those with adjusted gross incomes of $25,000 
for single returns and 32,000 for joint returns 
(Attarian, 2003). Congress gradually increased 
the age of full retirement benefits from 65 to 
67 (Pattison 2015:21) by 2027 (Attarian, 2003). 
The benefit for those retiring early at age 62 was 
trimmed to 80% in 1983, 75% in 2009, and then 
70% in 2027. Sacrifices were still politically 
expedient as they were light on current beneficia- 
ries and taxpayers and fell most heavily on future 
taxpayers and beneficiaries (ibid). 

The 1983 legislation pre-funded more of the 
costs of the retirement of baby boomers (Van de 
Water 2014). Social Security invests the surplus of 
payroll taxes over current benefits in US Treasury 
securities (ibid). The interest rate on trust fund 
securities, which is tied to the interest rate on 
Treasury securities (Pattison 2015:19), earned an 
interest rate of 3.8% in 2013 and was projected to 
earn 99 billion of interest income in 2014 (Van de 
Water 2014). 
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The 1983 reforms projected positive trust 
fund reserves for 75 years (Attarian, 2003, 
Pattison 2015:21) or 2058, a decade beyond 
the life expectancy of the last baby boomers. 
The trust fund, which was projected to grow to 
25% of GDP, peaked at only 18% (Pattison 
2015:21). Current projections suggest that by 
2033, the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
(OASI) trust fund will be exhausted, at which 
time the Social Security payroll tax would only 
allow Social Security to pay about three quarters 
of retiree’s scheduled benefits (Van de Water 
2014). “A sustainable solvency in the 1983 pro- 
jections could have been achieved with . . . higher 
taxes or lower benefits” (Pattison 2015:21). “As 
currently projected, the decline in reserves toward 
depletion would be too rapid to be remedied by 
measures similar to those taken in 1983” (Pattison 
2015:20). 

Since 1939, Social Security collected enough 
payroll taxes to cover benefits, under favorable 
actuarial assumptions. But as 1972, 1977, 1983, 
and our current crisis show, Social Security has 
not accumulated enough reserves to withstand any 
deviation from those assumptions. 


Pensions in Crisis 


One third of US retirees are covered by a pension 
(Ford 2016). The median state or local govern- 
ment pension pays $20,276 a year, and the 
median private pension is $8612 a year (ibid) 
(http://www.newsmax.com/Finance/StreetTalk/ 
Malanga-chicken-pension-funds/2015/06/17/id 
/651072/). 


Public Pensions 
Most public pensions are defined benefit plans. 
Since defined benefit plans do not specify the 
annual pension contributions, underfunding 
retirement plans is one of the few loopholes state 
and local governments have from balance budget 
requirements. Once unfunded pension liabilities 
accumulate, it becomes difficult to convert to a 
defined contribution plan. 

US state and local government pensions oper- 
ate under the loosest accounting standards in the 
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world and set aside less cash per dollar of prom- 
ised benefits than do public employee pension 
systems in the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) coun- 
tries (McGuire 2016). Dutch, Swedish, and 
French plans set aside twice as much per dollar 
of promised benefits (/bid). A 1980 study found 
that less than 5% of state and local government 
pension plans were fully funded, and on average 
half the benefits were funded, but 23% of state 
plans were not funded at all, and federal pensions 
are all pay as you go (Reed and Swain 1990:284). 
States and local governments have a 1.5 trillion 
dollars unfunded pension liabilities, which could 
grow to 4 trillion if investment returns fall short of 
their estimates (Weil 2015). Arguments in favor of 
using a pay-as-you-go, rather than an actuarially 
funded, system are that governments are perma- 
nent entities and can always rely on taxation to 
cover the cost of pensions (Reed and Swain 
1990:284). But pay-as-you-go systems also create 
a temptation to offer promise to workers politi- 
cally popular benefits without levying the taxes to 
pay for them (Weil 2015). Assumptions that 
growth will make unaffordable promises more 
affordable in the future are reckless in today’s 
economy. For example, in 1960, Detroit was pros- 
perous with the highest per capita income in the 
USA, yet by 2010 it was poor with one of the 
highest unemployment rates (Trogen 2015). 
Detroit’s population also fell from 2.8 million in 
1950 to 700,000 today, making it a medium-sized 
city with big city pension obligations (ibid). Pen- 
sions and retirement obligations represented half 
of Detroit’s 18 billion dollar debt when it filed for 
bankruptcy (ibid). 

The public pension plans of America’s 50 larg- 
est cities are underfunded by $382 billion, or 
$14,000 per household. And twenty of those cities 
are unlikely to be able to pay promised benefits 
after 2025 (Novy-Marx and Rauh 2011). Three 
common problems cause underfunded pensions. 
The first is lower than expected returns on invest- 
ments. Long-term public pension returns are 
heading to record lows (Martin 2016). Detroit 
officials assumed its pension was fully funded, 
until returns on investments fell. Los Angeles’ 
actual return of about 5% fell short of its estimated 
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7.75% return, creating a 15 billion dollar unfunded 
pension liability (Trogen 2015). A second cause 
of underfunding is the fall of investment values 
during the Great Recession. Prior to 2008, 60% 
of public pensions were funded at 80% of lia- 
bilities, which is considered safe. After the mar- 
ket collapse, only a third was funded to that 
level (Ellman and Merrett 2010). The third rea- 
son is a conscious decision to make smaller 
contributions than are necessary to fully fund 
the liability, transferring the cost to future 
generations. 


Private Pensions 
Older private pensions often have defined ben- 
efits and suffer from the same weaknesses as 
public plans. While defined benefit plans prom- 
ise a Stable, predictable retirement income, their 
own survival is uncertain. Temptations of 
employers to overestimate investment returns, 
under estimate needed contributions, and to rely 
upon growing numbers of participants to cover 
shortages can undermine private pensions. For 
example, Central States Pension Fund that 
covers 400,000 teamsters, workers, and retirees 
assumes an overly generous 7.5% return on 
investments and is paying out $3.46 for each 
dollar coming in (Anonymous 2016). Due to 
aging demographics and employers leaving 
the system, the plan is insolvent (ibid). 
Defined contribution plans also entail risk. 
Most new private retirement plans have defined 
contributions, which shifts the risk of poor 
investment returns from employers to 
employees (Rhee 2013:1). From 1979 to 2013, 
the percent of private sector workers covered by 
just a defined benefit plan fell from 28 to 2% 
(EBRI, 2014). The percent of workers offered 
only a defined contribution plan which grew 
from 7 to 33% (ibid). The percent of workers 
participating in both types remained at about 
10%. Private retirement plans usually invest in 
securities, the return on which has been 
depressed by both unfavorable market forces 
and the Federal Reserve’s intentional interven- 
tion to reduce interest rates. Low returns not 
only hurt retirement plans but also to worker’s 
individual savings for retirement. 


Retirement Crisis: USA 
Private Savings Slowdown 


Retirees need about 85% of their pre-retirement 
salary to maintain a comparable standard of liv- 
ing; Social Security provides about 35% of 
income, leaving a 50% gap that must be filled by 
a pension and/or savings (Rhee 2013:2). For the 
two thirds of households without any pension 
(Ford 2016), the entire gap must be filled by 
savings. Forty-five percent of working house- 
holds have no savings at all (Kendzior 2016). 
The market crash of 2008 caused the value of 
worker’s retirement nest eggs to free fall (Rhee 
2013: 1). According to the Federal Reserve, 57% 
of Americans said they had to use some or all of 
their savings during the Great Recession 
(Kendzior 2016). The slow recovery eroded fam- 
ily income (Rhee 2013: 1) and made replenishing 
savings extremely difficult. Under current eco- 
nomic conditions, an individual will need 
between 8 and 11 times annual salary in savings 
to retire at age 65 (Rhee 2013: 12). The average 
near-retirement household has only $12,000 in 
savings (Rhee 2013:1). This leaves a national 
retirement savings gap of somewhere between 
$6.8 and $14.0 trillion (Rhee 2013:20). A person 
would have to save 15% of their salary during 
their working years to have sufficient funds for 
retirement (Rhee 2013:17), a requirement many 
find unrealistic. 

But saving is only half the process. One’s 
retirement nest egg is a product of both savings 
and the interest or other returns one earns on 
those retirement savings. The Federal Reserve 
has pursued low interest rates through large 
bond purchases from November 2008 until 
October 2014 (Feldstein 2016). The yield on 
10-year treasury notes, which are considered a 
safe investment, has fallen to record low levels, 
under 1.4% (Zeng 2016). Accumulating savings 
for retirement is difficult at such low interest 
rates. Low interest rates also tend to increase 
asset prices (Feldstein 2016), such as stocks, 
which in turn reduces the percentage return on 
those artificially inflated investments. Low 
returns, in turn, tempt investors to pursue riskier 
investments in pursuit of higher yields (ibid). 
If the Federal Reserve eventually normalizes 
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interest rates, the price of overinflated assets is 
likely to fall (ibid) inviting even more losses. 
Since the onset of the Great Recession, stagnant 
salaries and poor returns on safer investments 
create strong head winds for a worker trying to 
save for retirement. 


Conclusion 


If retirement is the grand social experiment of 
the last century, it is failing. Men reaching their 
66th birthday can expect to live an additional 
18.4 years and women 20.7 years (Social Secu- 
rity 2016). Retirees have no guarantee that 
Social Security will be able to maintain prom- 
ised benefits that long. For those lucky enough 
to have pensions, the solvency of defined bene- 
fit pensions is uncertain, and the return on 
defined contribution plans 1s meager. Low inter- 
est makes it hard to accumulate personal sav- 
ings. Until we find long-range solutions, 
retirement is in danger of becoming a short- 
term social experiment. 
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Synonyms 


Payment; Pension; Retirement account; Reward 


Definition 


Minimum subsistence level is the assessment of 
minimal set of food basket and non-food goods 
and services that are necessary for individual’s 
vital activity and health as well as compulsory 
payments and fees. Minimum subsistence level 
is set differently for children (0—15), the individ- 
uals of the active age (16—54/59 for women/men 
correspondingly) and the retirement-age persons 
(55/60 and over for women/men correspondingly) 
and varies across Russian regions. 

Retirement-age individuals are persons at the age 
of 55/60 and over for women/men correspondingly. 

Active age individuals are persons aged 16—54/ 
59 for women/men correspondingly. 

Disposable monetary income is the sum of 
monetary incomes from various sources except 
compulsory payments and fees. 

Real pension benefits are the nominal pension 
benefits (in current prices) adjusted for consumer 
price index. 

The absolute poverty concept is based on the 
comparison of one’s income with the minimum 
subsistence level. If one’s income is below this 
level, an individual/household belongs to the poor. 

The relative poverty threshold is determined as 
60% of national median income per capita. If 
one’s income is below this threshold an individ- 
ual/household belongs to the relatively poor. 

The subjective poverty concept implies the 
subjective evaluation of one’s sufficiency of 
income and material well-being. 

Mixed households are households with pen- 
sioners and non-pensioners. 


Retirement Income, Russia 
Introduction 


As a part of economic resources, incomes of old 
people (We use terms old people, old adults, 
seniors, senior citizens here as synonyms.) in 
large determine their standard of living and qual- 
ity of life (Bowling 2005). Material welfare not 
only promotes old adults’ financial independence 
but also expands the range of options available to 
them in other spheres of active ageing — from 
maintaining a healthy lifestyle (commercial sports 
clubs, commercial healthcare services) to social 
and cultural activities (lifelong education, visits to 
art shows and theatres, community service, and 
philanthropy). Meanwhile, in developed coun- 
tries, including Russia, the main source of income 
of old people is pensions (Bowling 2005). 

This entry analyzes the level and structure 
of seniors’ incomes in Russia. For the purpose 
of this study, we define the threshold of old age 
as the retirement age — 55 for women, 60 for men. 
Russia has several types of pensions: old-age pen- 
sions, disability pensions, survivor’s pensions, 
and social pensions (from 60/65 years for 
women/men, respectively, who had not been in 
employment). It is also worth noting that the 
Russian legislation does not limit pensioners’ 
right to work or sets any limits for their incomes. 
Nonworking pensioners with small pensions are 
entitled to a compensation bringing their income 
to the minimum subsistence level set for pen- 
sioners in the region of their residence. 

The main sources for the data used in this entry 
include the regularly compiled statistics by the 
Russian Federal State Statistics Committee 
(Rosstat), 2010 Russian national census, and 
2015 micro-census, as well as surveys carried 
out by Rosstat and the Russian longitudinal mon- 
itoring survey of NRU-HSE (RLMS-HSE). 


Level and Structure of Incomes of 
Retirement-Age Persons and Pensioners 


According to the 2010 Russian national census of 
the population and the 2015 micro-census, more 
than one third (35%) of retirement-age persons 
indicated more than one source of income. In the 
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general population, the share of such people is 
smaller: 25% in 2010 and 23% in 2015. 

The most common income source of seniors in 
Russia is public pensions. In 2010, 91.6% of 
retirement-age individuals were receiving old- 
age pensions and other types of pension (except 
disability pensions) and 6.7% — disability pen- 
sions; in 2015 — 92.6% people were receiving 
old-age pensions and 9.3% — disability pensions. 
Old-age and other types of pensions (except dis- 
ability pensions) were reported as the main 
income source by 82.8% of retirement-age 
respondents in 2010 and by 80.5% in 2015, and 
disability pensions — by 4% in 2010 and 4.9% 
in 2015. 

The second most often reported seniors’ 
income source 1s wage which was reported by 
18% retirement-age persons in 2010 and 19% in 
2015. Meanwhile, for 12% and 13.0% of 
retirement-age respondents in 2010 and 2015, 
respectively, income from employment was the 
main source of income. 

Incomes from private subsistence farming 
(production grown in personal subsidiary plots) 
were reported by 14.8% seniors in 2010 and 
14.2% in 2015, although almost nobody reported 
them as the main source. Assistance of other 
people (dependence), leasing one’s property to 
an individual or a company, savings and divi- 
dends are much less frequently reported sources 
of income among persons older than the active 
age (Russian national census — 2010; micro- 
census — 2015). 

In the structure of monetary income of all- 
pensioner households, pensions and labor income 
predominate. As the Rosstat’s Survey of the 
Population’s Incomes and Participation in Social 
Programs for 2016 shows, in 2015 pensions 
accounted for 51% of pensioners’ monetary 
income, and the share of labor income, including 
wages and perquisites from a main job, as well as 
incomes from other regular or irregular employ- 
ment, was 38.5%. In 2011, the share of labor 
income was much lower (29.5%), while the 
share of pension benefits in monetary income of 
all-pensioner households was higher (56.1%). It is 
also worth mentioning that in 2011 the share of 
different non-pension benefits was 11.3% while in 
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2015 it was down to 6.3%. That said, compared 
to developed countries, in Russia income from 
pensioners’ ownership account for just an 
extremely small share of their overall income: 
only 0.7% in 2011, 1.2% in 2014, 1% in 2015. 
(Rosstat’s Survey of the Population’s Incomes 
and Participation in Social Programs for 2012, 
2015 and 2016.) 

Compared to other types of households and the 
general population, pensioners’ households have 
higher per capita incomes. According to the 
Rosstat’s Survey of the Population’s Incomes 
and Participation in Social Programs, in 2015 the 
average per capita disposable monetary income in 
all-pensioner households was 25,675.9 rubles 
while for the general population the figure stood 
at 23,270.8 rubles. 


Dynamics of Pension Benefits 


As has been shown, public pensions are the main 
income source for most retirement-age individ- 
uals, so their amount and dynamics influence sig- 
nificantly standard of living in old age. According 
to Rosstat, in April 2017 the average monthly 
pension benefit was 12,929 rubles (226.88 USD 
(Currency converter: https://finance.rambler.ru/ 
calculators/converter/)), or 32.9% of the average 
gross monthly wage (Socio-Economic Situation 
in Russia 2017). 
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In the entire history of the Russian pension 
system, the sharpest decline in the real pension 
benefits compared to previous year took place in 
1992 and 1999, when the value was down nearly 
by half (Fig. 1). From 2000 onwards, the average 
real pension benefit per annum increased from 
year to year. In the recent years, the real pension 
benefit has been shrinking, down to 96.2% and 
96.6% in 2015-2016. In other words, in 2015 for 
the first time during the last 15 years, the real 
pension benefit was lower than the previous 
year’s (Socio-Economic Indicators in the 
Russian Federation 1991—2015, 2016). 

An analysis of the dynamics of the real pension 
benefits compared to 1991 shows that the greatest 
decline took place in 1999, when the real benefit 
was less than one third that of 1991. The real 
pension benefits came close to the level of 1991 
only in 2009, and in 2010 exceeded it by one third. 

Analyzing the dynamics of the pension 
benefits, one cannot ignore two important 
indicators — ratio of the average pension benefit 
to the pensioners’ minimum subsistence level, 
and ratio of the average pension benefit to the 
average gross wage. The first indicator reflects 
a comparison of the pension benefit and the 
absolute poverty threshold, as accepted in the 
Russian Federation, and allows to indirectly 
compare the pensions’ purchasing power. The 
second indicator enables to compare incomes of 
working population and pensioners and to 
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Retirement Income, Russia, Fig. 1 Real pension benefits, as percentage of previous year, 1991—2016 
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figure out, approximately, to what extent the 
average Russian’s pension compensates for 
the loss of the average wage income. 

In the early 1990s, the gap between the average 
pensions and the pensioners’ subsistence level 
was shrinking, and in 1999-2001 the pension 
benefits were by 20-30% smaller its level. In 
2002-2007, the pension amounted to about one 
minimum subsistence level. But since 2008, as the 
pension benefits began to grow thanks to its mas- 
sive indexation, in 2012 the ratio of benefits to 
subsistence level reached 176.5%. In the recent 
years, we have witnessed a continuous decline in 
the ratio of pension benefits to the subsistence 
level. In 2016, the average pension was 153.3% 
of the pensioners’ subsistence level (Fig. 2). 

To the contrary, in the first half of the 1990s the 
ratio of the average pension benefit to the average 
(gross) wage continued to grow because pensions 
were indexed more accurately than wages. After 
the crisis of 1998 and, later, after the start of the 
pension reform in 2002, the ratio of the average 
pension to the average wage began to decline, 
reaching the level of 22.9% in 2007. During the 
last 10 years, the ratio of the average pension to 
the average wage grew up to 33.7%, which is still 
low when measured by developed countries’ stan- 
dards. And it is also important to understand that 
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the growth of this indicator in the last 2—3 years 
has been conditioned, first of all, by a decline in 
the average wage on account of the crisis, and not 
by the growth of the average pension (Socio- 
Economic Indicators of the Russian Federation 
in 1991—2015 2016). 


Employment of the Pensioners 


If we trace the dynamics of the share of working 
pensioners in the overall pensioner population, we 
can see that it has been growing, except the period 
of 1998—2001, when pensioners’ employment 
was limited by legislation and the old people 
were pulling out from the “official” labor market 
(Fig. 3). The pension reform of 2002 abolished 
these limitations, allowing pensioners not only to 
earn money without restrictions but also to 
recalculate the amount of their pensions taking 
into account the retirement contributions paid. 
As a result, the share of working pensioners was 
steadily growing in 2002-2015. 

However, since 2015 some of the retirement 
contributions paid for pensioners do not count 
when their pension benefits are reassessed, and 
since 2016 working pensioners’ pension benefits 
are no longer indexed (Federal Law No. 385-FZ 
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=+ The average pension as a percentage of the pensioners’ minimum subsitence level, % (left axis) 


—@— The average pension as a percentage of the average gross wage, % (right axis) 


Retirement Income, Russia, Fig. 2 The average pension benefit as a percentage of the pensioners’ minimum 
subsistence level and the average gross wage (%), 1992-2016 
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Retirement Income, Russia, Fig.3 Dynamics of the share of working pensioners in the total number of pensioners (%), 
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Dated December 29, 2015). The latter decision 
brought down the numbers and share of working 
pensioners reported by the PFR statistics. Whereas 
on January 1, 2016, according to Rosstat, Russia 
had over 15 million working pensioners (35.7% of 
all pensioners), a year later the figure was down by 
more than one third, and on January 1, 2017, 
Russia had 9.9 million working pensioners 
(22.9% of all pensioners). The share of working 
pensioners is higher among old-age pensioners — 
24.4%. Because the statistics collected by the PFR 
and reported to Rosstat reflects only officially 
employed pensioners, one can suppose that after 
the abolishment of indexation not all of the previ- 
ously working pensioners retired and some of them 
opted for informal employment. 


Poverty Levels Among Retirement-Age 
Persons and Pensioners 


According to Rosstat, retirement-age persons are 
the group the least exposed to risks of absolute 
poverty. The index of poverty risk — the ratio of 
poverty level in a specific sociodemographic 
group to poverty level in the general population — 
in 2015 was 0.67 for men aged 60 and older and 
0.56 for women aged 55 and older, respectively. 
Children younger than 16 and young people aged 
16-30 face the highest poverty risks. If we look 
at the correlation between poverty risks and 


economic activity of different sociodemographic 
groups, working pensioners face minimal poverty 
risks (poverty risk index was 0.35 in 2015), 
whereas poverty risks for nonworking pensioners 
are practically the same as for the adult working 
population (0.83 against 0.81 in 2015, respec- 
tively) (Socio-Economic Indicators of Poverty in 
2012-2015 2016). During the last 20 years, many 
researchers have argued that retirement-age per- 
sons and pensioners are less exposed to risks of 
absolute poverty (Braithwaite 1997; Ovcharova 
2008; Denisova 2012). 

Meanwhile, until quite recently, levels of 
subjective poverty, as assessed by pensioners 
themselves, were higher than those of the gen- 
eral population (Ivanova 2003; Presnyakova 
2005; Sinyavskaya 2006). After a sharp rise in 
pensions, in 2010, the gap between the levels of 
absolute and subjective poverty has narrowed 
(Sinyavskaya 2012). However, in the situation 
of the crisis that began in 2014, when the real 
pension benefits started to decline for the first 
time in 15 years, it would seem natural to expect 
a rise in the levels of subjective poverty. 

According to estimates made on basis of the 
RLMS-HSE for 2013, the levels of absolute and 
relative poverty of different types of households 
are similar, although sociological surveys usually 
suggest a higher incidence of absolute poverty 
than statistical data. Absolute poverty was recorded 
in 0.8% of all-pensioner households, 18.3% of 
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mixed households, and 27.3% of households with- 
out pensioners; relative poverty — in 3.9%, 23.5%, 
and 28.7% for the households referenced above, 
respectively. 

According to the RLMS-HSE data for 2013, 
practically half of the households without pen- 
sioners belonged to low-income groups (with per 
capita income less than 1.5 of the minimum sub- 
sistence level) while nearly one quarter of house- 
holds with pensioners (23.5%) have incomes 
exceeding three subsistence level, and about one 
third of them (30.6%) — from two to three subsis- 
tence levels. 

A principal factor explaining higher incomes 
of households with pensioners is pensioners’ 
employment. According to the 2013 RLMS-HSE 
data, absolute poverty was recorded in 3.6% of 
households with working pensioners and in 
12.2% of households with nonworking pen- 
sioners, and relative poverty was recorded in 
5 and 17.4% of households, respectively. Differ- 
ences between poverty levels are even sharper in 
mixed households combining pensioners and 
non-pensioners: absolute poverty was recorded 
in 5.5% of households with working pensioners 
and 25.1% of households with nonworking pen- 
sioners, and relative poverty was recorded in 7.7 
and 31.7% of households, respectively. 


m Without pensioners 
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Nearly half (47.9%) of households with work- 
ing pensioners have incomes amounting to three 
minimum subsistence level (Fig. 4). Unlike these 
households, households with nonworking pen- 
sioners are concentrated in medium-income 
groups (1.5-2 and 2-2.5 subsistence levels). 
And finally, households without pensioners pre- 
dominate in low-income groups, except 19.9% of 
households with incomes more than three mini- 
mum subsistence levels (Sinyavskaya et al. 2016). 


Conclusion 


The main source of seniors’ income in Russia is 
their pensions awarded after they reach a certain 
age, provided they have a required length of insur- 
ance period. The Russian pensioners, meanwhile, 
have the right to receive their pensions and wages 
in full when they work, so wages are another 
important source of their incomes. Nonworking 
pensioners whose pension is lower than the 
regional level of minimum subsistence level, 
receive compensatory payments. 

So, risks of absolute poverty for old people in 
Russia are minimal and risks of relative poverty 
are much lower than for other social groups, espe- 
cially for families with children. Households with 


= All pensioners work 
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Minimum subsistence level 
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working pensioners have the highest average 
income levels. 

Incomes from sales of produce from per- 
sonal subsidiary plots (subsistence farming), 
important for survival of Russian households 
in the 1990s, are presently the third most com- 
mon seniors’ income source, and even that pri- 
marily in rural areas. But it is very seldom that 
pensioners report this activity as their main 
source of income. 

Other sources of income, whether an assistance 
from relatives or personal savings, incomes from 
assets — are very rare and make but a very small 
part of the Russian old adults’ incomes. 
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Synonyms 


Compensation; Pay; Remuneration 


Definition 


The term Reward Management refers to the area 
of human resource management concerned with 
the ways in which employees are remunerated and 
motivated to improve performance or productiv- 
ity. The terms compensation, remuneration, and 
reward tend to be used interchangeably in the 
human resource management literature, and in 
the USA the term compensation tends to be 
used more than reward. Reward Management 
in the public sector has several distinguishing 
characteristics. 


Introduction 
The ways in which public servants are paid has 


traditionally been an important issue for public pol- 
icy and often a contested part of the employment 
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relationship between Government and its 
employees. In the wider economy, there have 
been major changes in the remuneration of 
employees over the last three or so decades in 
the advanced economies of the world, with new 
terminology to signify these changes. Viewing 
remuneration as a key strategic tool for manage- 
ment has been a key aspect of this new 
approach. These changes in the private sector 
have led in turn to increasing pressures on pub- 
lic sector organizations to follow suit although 
there remain some important differences between 
private and public sector reward practices. 

What was once called “pay and conditions” 
has increasingly become known as Reward 
Management in Europe and the New Pay in 
the USA. The definition of reward has been 
widened over time to embrace other elements 
of the work relationship, including intrinsic 
factors such as nonfinancial rewards, work satis- 
faction, and employee well-being and engage- 
ment. The origins of the term Reward 
Management in the UK can be found in the 
seminal book of this title by Armstrong and 
Murlis (1988) which set out a new strategic 
approach to managing remuneration. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the new term 
Reward Management is that it envisages the 
active management of remuneration policies 
and practices, rather than the traditional “pay 
administration” that had existed previously. In 
the USA a similar paradigm developed, known 
as the New Pay (Lawler 1990; Schuster and 
Zingheim 1992). More recently the term 
Reward Management has tended to be conflated 
with strategic reward and total reward or total 
compensation. 


Reward as Strategic Lever 


The concept of remuneration being dependent 
on business or organizational strategy reflects a 
shift away from a world where the management 
of remuneration was primarily a case of pay 
“administration” and an outcome of collectively 
bargained agreements, or, in the case of large 
corporations in the USA, strong internal labor 
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markets where job evaluation and external pay 
referencing fixed the pay structures for most 
staff. Heery (1996) identified three important 
aspects about the “New Pay.” First, the ratio of 
variable to fixed remuneration is shifted in 
favor of the former, reducing the amount of 
guaranteed pay to the employee. Indirect remu- 
neration (1.e., benefits) is also reduced in favor 
of more direct forms of reward. Second, the 
scope of variable pay is expanded to reflect a 
number of different measures of performance. 
Third, the New Pay emphasizes the importance 
of the individual employee’s performance, 
rather than the level of job done. Hence the 
New Pay writers view job evaluation, collective 
agreements, external pay referencing, and 
narrow-banded grading structures as inimical 
to more strategic forms of reward. The growing 
attraction of remuneration flexibility has been 
attributed to the prevailing emphasis on supply- 
side economics rather than the demand-side 
economics that prevailed in the immediate 
post-war period (Standing 1997). The supply- 
side economists’ argument is that wage rigidity 
is an obstacle to “market clearing” and, more 
specifically, 1s responsible for the high and per- 
sistent unemployment that has affected the 
industrialized nations, which must increasingly 
compete with developing economies with much 
lower wage costs. 

The concepts of Reward Management and 
New Pay have not gone unchallenged in 
both the practitioner and academic literatures. 
Pfeffer (1998) suggested that an overreliance on 
pay to secure the motivation of employees may 
be at the cost of more powerful motivators such 
as meaningful work, job satisfaction, and a 
trusting and friendly employment environment. 
Lewis (2001) argued that, while the concept of 
strategic reward seems highly rational, it makes 
significant assumptions about both business 
strategy and human behavior. Most recently, 
research by Trevor (2011) in the private sector 
found that a strategic approach to reward is 
often difficult to operate in practice and that 
most reward policies at organizational level 
are based more on the principle of risk reduction 
than strategic intent. 
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The Composition of Reward 


The main components of any reward system are 
(1) a pay structure (the hierarchy of pay differen- 
tials within the organization and the method for 
allocating value to individual jobs or roles), (2) a 
pay progression system (whereby employees’ 
remuneration is regularly increased through vari- 
ous criteria such as seniority, performance, com- 
petence, skills, or market value), (3) forms of 
additional variable pay (such as incentives, 
bonuses, location payments, and premiums for 
working unsocial hours), and (4) a benefits pack- 
age (such as holidays, sick pay, family-friendly 
policies, and pensions). In recent years there has 
been an increasing attention to the whole employ- 
ment experience as a reward, including the intrin- 
sic benefits of the employment situation as well as 
the extrinsic elements set out in the employment 
contract. This new approach has been termed total 
reward. As will be argued later, the importance of 
intrinsic rewards has always been an important 
part of the public sector reward offer. In consider- 
ing the distinguishing characteristics of public 
sector reward systems, we later consider each of 
these components in turn (Fig. 1). 

It is worth commenting that in the past the 
reward systems of both private and public 
employers were more similar, with their design 
predicated upon the need to recruit and retain staff 
in competitive labor markets and to motivate them 
to high performance or improved productivity. 
Until the 1980s in many countries, the emphasis 
was on reward policies such as seniority pay to 
reward loyalty, job evaluation to ensure equitable 
valuing of different jobs and roles, and generous 
benefits packages that could attract and retain staff 
long term (such as good pensions), and these 
applied in all large organizations, whether public 
or private. For example, in the UK the banks were 
once seen as paternalistic employers that valued 
loyalty and rewarded this through job evaluated, 


Pay and Grading 


Pay progression 


Structure System 


Variable Pay 
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seniority-based career structures with guaranteed 
pay progression and good benefits with little 
use of incentives or bonuses. Pay determination 
in the majority of organizations was also often 
achieved through collective bargaining between 
employers and trade unions. Nonetheless there 
have always been noticeable differences between 
the remuneration policies for public servants and 
those of private employees, in many countries 
manifested through separate legal requirements 
for the employment of public and private sector 
employees. Most importantly, in the past the Gov- 
ernments saw their role as setting an example of 
good employment practices to the private sector 
so that the public sector became the employer of 
choice for many employees. 


The Distinguishing Features of Public 
Sector Reward 


Several features have been identified that distin- 
guish public sector employment, and these fea- 
tures have influenced the design of reward 
systems in the public sector. First, public account- 
ability has affected the design of reward systems 
in ways that do not generally apply in the private 
sector. This is because most public servants are 
under the direct control of the Government, 
because their salaries are paid for through taxation 
and because their jobs exist primarily for the ben- 
efit of citizens. Because public servants are paid 
out of Government expenditure, they are often the 
first to see the impact of economic recession as 
public expenditure reductions are implemented. 
While public sector organizations’ individual 
objectives are often complex and sometimes in 
conflict, most public sector employment is man- 
aged through the political process (Pollitt 1993). 
The public sector can be characterized as having 
institutional goals that are more numerous, intan- 
gible, and conflicting than those in the private 
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sector. These demands transcend commercial 
and economic considerations and are shaped by 
“social utility that benefits all and excludes none” 
(Beszter 2016: 356). 

Second, public sector organizations are often 
large scale in the scope of their service delivery 
and hence administratively complex. Public ser- 
vices also tend to be labor rather than capital 
intensive so that when we speak of investment 
in public services, we are primarily referring to 
labor costs. Public service organizations are also 
more constrained than private firms in how they 
can achieve productivity or efficiency savings 
because reducing staffing levels may reduce the 
quantity or quality of the services provided to the 
public. In some cases there may be statutory 
requirements about staffing levels or service avail- 
ability. The scale and nature of public service 
delivery therefore leads to rather bureaucratic 
approaches to reward design. 

Third, many public sector jobs are only found 
in the public services (e.g., teachers, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, police officers, and fire 
fighters) so that their employers hold a virtual 
monopoly over their employment. Deciding the 
price of these public sector-specific jobs and roles 
is therefore more difficult than simply relying on 
market comparisons as the private sector does. 
Pay comparability has therefore been an important 
feature of public sector pay systems in the past and 
continues to be so for many public servants. 

Fourth, in many countries the public services 
remain highly unionized, compared to the private 
sector, although their pay determination arrange- 
ments may be subject to legal constraints (e.g., 
“no strike” requirements or independent fixing of 
their pay and conditions). In some cases, however, 
(e.g., in the USA) there may be prohibitions on 
union membership for public servants. The 
high level of union membership in the public 
services in many countries has tended to reinforce 
the prevalence of centralized, bureaucratic 
approaches to reward design, whether determined 
through collective bargaining or statutory means. 

Fifth, and finally, the most important charac- 
teristic of public sector employment has been the 
issue of public sector ethos where it is assumed 
that public employees will be more motivated by 
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the concept of public service than income- 
maximizing behavior. The case for a public sector 
ethos was set out by Plant (1993) as consisting of 
four elements — motivation, trust, impartiality, and 
judgment. These public sector values have 
strongly influenced the design of public service 
reward policies with the emphasis upon career 
development, equity of treatment, and recognition 
of service and loyalty rather than incentives for 
high performance. 

In terms of reward system practice, those in the 
public sector have traditionally been bureaucratic 
in nature with a strong emphasis on uniformity in 
grading and pay progression systems with clear 
grade levels and guaranteed, service-related incre- 
mental pay increases. Given the career nature of 
many public sector professional roles, this uni- 
form approach is not surprising. In the past, 
forms of additional, variable, pay have been very 
limited (e.g., limited to items such as unsocial 
hours payments and location allowances), except 
where there was clear competition with the private 
sector as in the case of skilled craft jobs (White 
2011). There has been little linkage of pay to 
performance or merit although, as we shall dis- 
cuss, this is changing. Benefits provision has also 
tended to emphasize loyalty and careers, espe- 
cially in the provision of generous pension enti- 
tlement. Indeed in many countries, the public 
sector was the first employer to provide pensions 
to employees (e.g., to civil servants and armed 
forces personnel). 

Pay determination methods for public sector 
employees vary considerably between countries. 
According to the OECD (1994), pay systems can 
be viewed along two axes — one in which there is 
some form of joint regulation of remuneration and 
one in which pay is determined through legisla- 
tion or Government decisions. On the first axis the 
form of pay determination ranges from collective 
bargaining between employers and trade unions 
(e.g., parts of the UK public sector and the Neth- 
erlands) to some form of independent pay review 
(e.g., the UK Pay Review Bodies, civil servants in 
Japan). On the second axis, it ranges from com- 
plete Government discretion (e.g., Beamte civil 
servants in Germany) to systems of “fixed rule 
employer regulation,” where rules have been 
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established for the automatic linkage of pay 
increases to one or more criteria — for example, 
wage indexation (e.g., US Federal Civil Service). 
Of course, in reality many countries fall between 
these ideal models and operate hybrid systems 
(e.g., Germany). 


The Influence of New Public 
Management 


From the 1980s the emergence of the new public 
management (NPM) paradigm (Hood 1991; Rid- 
ley 1996) was to have an important impact upon 
public sector employee relations and reward sys- 
tems in many developed countries. New public 
management was seen as an alternative approach 
to public administration and involved a number of 
elements (Bach et al 1999). These included a 
stronger management function, with devolution 
of more control to local managers who were 
made accountable for the performance, both 
financial and service delivery, of the units which 
they managed. This was accompanied by a break- 
ing up of public service organizations and a 
decentralization to separate agencies, depart- 
ments, and units. A third element of NPM was 
the shift to a more market-oriented approach 
which attempted to shift from “management by 
hierarchy” to “management by contract.” This 
was facilitated through new requirements for 
competitive tendering of services and internal 
markets. 

Alongside NPM went a view that public sector 
reward systems were unsuited to the new mana- 
gerial perspective and that such systems should 
mimic those of the private sector. This led to an 
increased emphasis upon more flexible pay sys- 
tems with more attention being paid to local labor 
markets and affordability, instead of national pay 
structures, comparability processes to ensure fair 
pay for public servants, and seniority-based pro- 
gression. In particular there was an attempt in 
many countries to replace guaranteed service- 
based progression with performance-related pay 
systems. This was particularly the case for civil 
servants in the USA, the UK, Australia, and Swe- 
den (Bender and Elliott 2003). In terms of pay 
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determination levels, national bargaining for 
public servants was quite different to that in 
the private sector, where employers had con- 
ceded authority to a central employers’ body to 
bargain nationally. In the public sector the state 
has always had responsibility for pay determi- 
nation, and the delegation of pay bargaining to 
decentralized units, where it has happened, has 
been imposed rather than freely chosen. At the 
same time, Governments remain wary of ceding 
too much power to local managers to determine 
pay levels because of the risks to public expen- 
diture overspends. 

Research by the OECD in 1994 detected 
some major changes in public sector pay in 
OECD countries, but these changes were not 
consistent (OECD 1994). Two main approaches 
were identified by the OECD — (1) maintenance 
of relatively centralized systems and the devel- 
opment of flexibility in ways other than remu- 
neration flexibility (e.g., France, Spain, and 
Germany) and (2) organizational restructuring 
and decentralization of pay determination to 
lower levels, allowing more management 
decision-making at sectoral or local level (e.g., 
the UK, Sweden, and Finland). White (2000), in 
a study of reward changes in Europe and the 
USA, identified three main ways in which 
reforms were being undertaken — (1) changes 
in the method and locus of pay determination, 
(2) changes in grading and job classification, 
and (3) changes in pay progression systems. 


The Age of Austerity 


More recently, since the great economic recession 
of 2008, austerity measures imposed by Govern- 
ments in the USA and Europe have seen increased 
pressure on public services and their employees. 
This has often entailed enforced pay freezes to 
reduce public expenditure, job losses for public 
servants, and renewed efforts to reform public 
sector reward practices. The OECD (2012) 
warns that, while curbing public sector wages 
might help improve fiscal positions in the short 
term, in the longer term, it runs the risk that they 
might rebound at a later stage or that public sector 
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pay might lose competitiveness relative to the 
private sector. Performance-related pay is not 
seen by the OECD as a universal panacea, but it 
argues that it can be a potentially useful comple- 
ment to other elements of performance-oriented 
management practice, citing the examples of Den- 
mark, Finland, Korea, and the UK. Equality 
issues, and especially reducing the gender pay 
gap, are also seen as priorities, which will entail 
not simply ensuring equality-proofed grading and 
progression structures but also practices such as 
gender pay audits and developing career opportu- 
nities for women. 

The OECD argues that the reform of public 
sector reward systems must be through a process 
of open dialogue between employers and 
employees, although there is no mention of col- 
lective bargaining having a role. This dialogue 
should contribute to promoting internal equity 
throughout the public sector, reflect the values of 
public organizations, and align compensation 
with Government’s core strategic objectives. The 
OECD also argues that the processes for reward- 
ing public employees must be fair and transparent 
in order to attract and retain a talented public 
workforce. 

Research on the impact of austerity on public 
sector employee relations has found that pay 
changes have been implemented in different 
ways. Pay freezes or cuts for public servants 
were common across a majority of European 
countries, and, in most cases, pay freezes or pay 
cuts have been imposed by legislation rather than 
negotiation with trade unions. Some countries 
also targeted other forms of remuneration 
(Eurofound 2015). Greece, Hungary, and Portugal 
all eliminated bonuses, such as the “13th month” 
payments, while Bulgaria, Ireland, and Slovenia 
all reduced paid leave (such as for sickness). 
Performance-related pay was introduced in Bul- 
garia in 2011 and in Portugal in 2007—2008, and a 
2010 Italian decree partially exempted 
performance-related pay from a broader freeze in 
wages. Estonia, however, reduced performance- 
related pay during its recession. Similarly, Bul- 
garia, the Czech Republic, and Portugal moved to 
loosen or eliminate the link between pay and 
length of service. 
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Conclusion 


Despite significant changes in both the forms of 
pay determination and the components of reward 
for public servants over the last three decades, the 
management of remuneration in the public sector 
retains some distinguishing characteristics, not 
least the ultimate power of Government to inter- 
vene in the pay determination process. While the 
1990s saw the impact of NPM on public sector 
reward systems, with the introduction of more 
flexible grading systems and increased use of 
performance-related pay, since 2008 the major 
intent has been to reduce public expenditure and 
hence to reduce public sector pay costs. This has 
seen pay freezes and pay cuts for public servants 
and reductions in benefits such as pensions 
entitlement. 
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Synonyms 
Crises; Dangers; Enterprises; Institutions; Threats 
Definition 
Risk and organization refers to the threats, 


hazards, and dangers that institutions and 
organizations face. 


Risk and Organizations 
Introduction 


Risk and uncertainty are two important concepts 
that address the threats and opportunities of 
human projects in modern social life. The concept 
of risk originally referred to an opportunity for 
gain or for loss resulting from a human project and 
was often associated with financial ventures, gam- 
bling, and other gain-seeking activities. In late 
modernity, the term has come to refer principally 
to the threat of danger, harm, or damage resulting 
from human activities. The original meaning of 
risk referred to the ability of technical experts to 
rationally calculate the probability or likelihood of 
favorable or unfavorable outcomes of a phenom- 
enon. In late modernity, the meaning has shifted 
and now refers to risks that cannot be known, that 
is, to unquantifiable uncertainties. 

This entry provides an overview of the concept 
of risk and its use in organizational research. The 
entry addresses the key domains of risk research 
and the key theories and perspectives used to 
understand risk in organizations. Sociocultural 
theories of risk that have recently emerged in 
social science are given special consideration. 
The shift from risk management to risk regulation 
in public administration is discussed, and emerg- 
ing directions in organizational risk research are 


described. 


Perspectives on Risk 


The Positivist Perspective. Research on risk 
has been conducted within several scholarly tra- 
ditions and frameworks. Positivism is arguably 
the dominant approach for understanding risk. 
Positivism assumes there is an objective reality 
that can be understood and discovered by scien- 
tific methods. The goal is to discover factual 
knowledge or truth. To do so, the researcher uses 
methods similar to those used in natural science to 
develop hypotheses, identify variables, test rela- 
tions between variables, and verify or falsify 
hypotheses. From this view, risks are objective 
phenomena that can be explained and managed 
using rational, calculative procedures that create 
scientific knowledge. 


Risk and Organizations 


One important domain for positivist research 1s 
business risk. This refers to potential threats to 
the financial performance and existence or sur- 
vival of an organization or firm (Shrivastava 
1995). Business risk research addresses the prob- 
lem of how organizational actors, especially man- 
agers, respond to objective business risks or fail to 
do so. It mainly focuses on the analysis of risks 
that threaten the existence or performance of busi- 
ness firms. Business risk can be measured using 
quantitative firm or industry data and has mainly 
been addressed in the context of market risk, 
which is objective and measurable through gen- 
eral industry information. This risk is assumed to 
exist independent of social actors’ interpretations, 
and expert knowledge of risk is given precedence 
over lay knowledge and concerns. 

Business risk defined as the possibility of orga- 
nizational failure or death has been a fundamental 
concern of population ecology theory (Hannan 
and Freeman 1977) that examines the environ- 
mental conditions under which populations of 
organizations fail or survive. This conception of 
risk is also a main focus of many conceptualiza- 
tions of risk in other mainstream organization 
theories including institutional theory, transaction 
cost economics, and social network theory. Risk 
is also a matter of risk taking by organizational 
actors that may cause organizational failure. Stud- 
ies in this domain have analyzed risk seeking 
versus risk avoidance of firms and have found 
evidence that family-owned firms are risk seeking 
when this risk does not endanger their socio- 
emotional wealth, which includes family identity 
and influence, and are risk averse when family 
identities and influence are threatened. 

Risk management is a second area of positivist 
research on risks. This research focuses on how 
organizational actors, especially managers, can 
rationally manage and respond to risks, crises, 
and disasters (Bowman and Kunreuther 1988). 
This approach assumes managers can recognize 
the “objective” indicators of risk and respond 
rationally to them; thus, risk management 
research offers “rational” techniques managers 
can use to prevent, control, or mitigate risk. The 
signs of an organizational disaster are often 
evident to managers. Problems occur when the 
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signs of risk are not grasped by managers due to 
their beliefs, when organizational actors do not 
act upon the signs they have noticed and when 
no one in the organization has an understanding 
of the big picture that the signs indicate. Some 
studies within this research stream also focus 
explicitly on what managers should do to deal 
with post-crisis conditions. 

Risk management research also addresses how 
managers can rationally respond to organizational 
risk (Shrivastava 1995). Organizational risk is 
seen as a phenomenon that can be assessed and 
controlled through rational management. It 
assumes risk has an objective meaning held in 
common by all social actors and offers “rational” 
suggestions for managers to follow. Every man- 
ager needs to discover objective risks and manage 
risks accordingly. There is no need to understand 
the meaning of risk for social members or how 
established social institutions and practices shape 
risk management since this is the job of managers 
in individual organizations. 

A third domain involves organizational disas- 
ters. Disasters are realized risks. Disaster research 
examines the sources of disasters in risks that are 
objective in nature and become problems when 
social actors fail to accurately assess the true risks 
(Turner 1976). This research identifies social and 
organizational factors that cause disasters. Disas- 
ters result from the accumulation of small events 
and accidents over time and no disaster has a 
single cause. Organizational culture is one poten- 
tial source of disasters, and the two space shuttle 
disasters have been widely studied. These disas- 
ters were found to be rooted in NASA’s culture of 
objectivity that privileged quantitative risk mea- 
sures, disregarded biases inherent in quantitative 
data, and overlooked qualitative issues including 
social interactions between managers and engi- 
neers (Feldman 2004). Organizational structure 
can also lead to disasters. In the Challenger disas- 
ter, the problems that preceded the disasters could 
not be detected by regulators and regulated orga- 
nizations within NASA that were autonomous 
and interdependent. The autonomy of the regu- 
lated organizations decreased the effectiveness 
of the regulators to gather information on their 
operations. Interdependence led to similarities in 
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perceptions of problems and created opportunities 
for the regulated organizations to distort informa- 
tion (Vaughan 1999). Further, disasters are 
embedded within broad social and political struc- 
tures. The reasons things go wrong in socially 
organized settings are the fact that political, com- 
petitive, regulatory, and cultural environments 
systematically interact with organizations and 
organizational members to cause disasters. Disas- 
ter management should go beyond the concept of 
human error and pay attention to institutional 
environments (Vaughan 1990). Finally, several 
researchers have found that disasters are caused 
by group dynamics. Problems that have been 
found include narrowly defined purpose, directive 
leadership, and failure to sense an ill-defined 
problem. Climbing team members often overlook 
the value of other goals besides reaching the sum- 
mit including survival. When constrained by a 
directive leadership, climbers have failed to iden- 
tify and respond to their disastrous situation. 

Disaster research thus asks why and how orga- 
nizational actors could not foresee the upcoming 
disaster and recognize the real risk involved. It 
also examines how organizational actors interpret 
and understand potential sources of disasters 
(Turner 1976) although, somewhat paradoxically, 
disaster research often argues that organizational 
actors’ interpretations are inaccurate or incom- 
plete. Otherwise, the disaster would not have 
occurred. Hence, disaster research generally 
takes the view that lay explanations of disasters 
are inadequate and that technical experts and sci- 
entists have the ability to undertake an “objective” 
analysis of disasters that produces a superior 
understanding of these events. 

Disaster research offers a useful but narrow 
picture of disasters. It tends to blame human actors 
rather than established institutions and practices, 
and it fails to recognize that organizations are not 
simply technical systems but are also meaning 
systems that organizational actors use to interpret 
processes that might lead to disasters. The impo- 
sition of a rational perspective onto the subjective 
meanings of organizational actors is likely to pro- 
vide only a partial analysis and limited sugges- 
tions on how to undertake disaster and risk 
management. 


Risk and Organizations 


A final positivist perspective on accidents 
and disasters is the theory of “normal acci- 
dents” (Perrow 1999). Normal accidents theory 
takes a systems perspective that addresses 
how organizational contexts with high interac- 
tive complexity (little slack with tight cou- 
pling) generate unplanned and unexpected 
interactions among systems components that 
produce unforeseen accidents. Normal acci- 
dents involve situations where unplanned 
interactions among technological components 
and social, political, and economic factors can 
lead to multiple component failures that result 
in accidents. Normal accidents are irremedia- 
ble and unavoidable outcomes of complex 
technologies that generate risk. Normal acci- 
dents have been studied in a number of indus- 
tries including nuclear power, petrochemicals, 
aircraft, and space missions. 

The Interpretive Perspective. The interpretive 
perspective assumes that members of a group or 
society actively interpret the world and use these 
interpretations as bases for actions. Thus, it is 
important to understand the subjective meanings 
members of society have for risk phenomena in 
order to understand their actions. The goal of 
interpretivism is to understand and describe mem- 
bers’ meanings and local contexts by using mem- 
bers’ concepts. In interpretivism, the researcher 
analyzes verbal and nonverbal actions with a 
focus on systematic divergences in meanings. 

Risk sensemaking research provides important 
examples of the interpretive approach (Gephart 
et al. 2009). Interpretive research asks the ques- 
tion of how social actors interpret and explain 
adverse organizational events. One interpretive 
approach relies on the sociological conception of 
sensemaking as an ongoing process that gives 
meaning to human activities and events. When 
sensemaking practices that are used to provide 
meaning are disrupted, confusion occurs and 
sensemaking is needed to restore a sense of social 
order. 

Research has been conducted into how organi- 
zational actors in public inquiries make sense of 
an organizational disaster (a pipeline explosion) 
and construct related risks (Gephart 1993). Contra- 
dictory accounts frequently emerge in inquiries. 


Risk and Organizations 


The different sensemaking logics used by each 
social group or institution participating in the 
hearing — government, business, workers, and 
local residents — influence the interpretations 
made and the recommended actions to control 
risk. Quantitative sensemaking using numbers 
to retrospectively interpret risks is integral to 
the successful, rhetorical construction of risks 
as controllable technical issues. This sensemaking 
normalizes risks and legitimates claims that corpo- 
rations and government agencies are able to suc- 
cessfully control risks using standard operating 
procedures (Gephart 2007). 

There is also a psychological view of how 
disruptions in sensemaking trigger further 
sensemaking that shapes emergent organiza- 
tional responses to risks and crises (Weick 
2001). A high-risk situation might result in a 
breakdown in common meanings which no lon- 
ger make sense. In the Bhopal disaster in which 
more than 3000 people were killed due to a 
release of toxic gas from a chemical factory, 
the low-probability and high-consequence 
events that emerged challenged existing mean- 
ings of social actors and paralyzed their 
sensemaking. The actors tried to make sense 
of those events by enacting an interpretation 
developed in the past that they took to be appro- 
priate in the here and now and then acted on the 
events based on their sensemaking. Enactment 
might enhance understanding and help restore 
sense, but it might also worsen the crisis situa- 
tion and further limit sensemaking if the 
sensemaking that is directed at the situation is 
lost and the situation spirals out of control. In 
the well-known Mann Gulch fire disaster where 
several young firefighters perished, an interre- 
lated collapse of sensemaking and role structure 
led to a sudden loss of the meaning of the 
organizational world and disrupted interrela- 
tions between organizational actors. The col- 
lapse occurred because initially firefighters 
expected the fire was not likely to become a 
major fire. When the wind suddenly shifted, 
the firefighters were forced to flee a raging fire 
that rapidly overcame them. This collapse of 
sensemaking and meaning was termed a “cos- 
mology episode,” in which organizational 
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actors lost their sense of order and thus lacked 
the means to rebuild that sense. In Mann Gulch, 
the collapse of meaning turned the crisis event 
into a disaster in which 13 firefighters were 
killed by the fire. 

The politics of sensemaking is another theme. 
The political sensemaking model (Gephart 1984) 
highlights the role of divergent interests 
(of government, industry, and public) in competi- 
tion with one another to produce the dominant 
interpretation of a disaster event. Hence, the pro- 
cess of risk construction does not simply involve 
interpretation and negotiation but also contention 
and conflict. This process produces a dominant 
interpretation that serves particular interests, and, 
as a result, disaster-triggering events might be 
constructed as not risky. 

Interpretive research has also addressed how 
organizational actors construct future events as 
sources of acceptable risks that are controllable 
through use of plans (Clarke 1999). This research 
distinguishes between functional and symbolic 
plans. Functional plans are based on a meaningful 
history that allows organizational actors to make 
reasonable predictions about future events. Fan- 
tasy documents are rhetorical tools used because 
they offer political advantage by creating the 
impression expert plans can reduce uncertainty 
and prevent risks from emerging. Under condi- 
tions of high uncertainty when there is no mean- 
ingful history to draw upon and when important 
aspects of the future are unknown, plans take on 
symbolic functions that create a sense of control 
over future events by transforming them into risks 
with known probabilities and effective means to 
prevent or resolve problems that emerge. 

Interpretive research thus examines how social 
actors experience and give meaning to organiza- 
tional activities that seem risky to them. It goes 
beyond the narrow objectivity-oriented perspec- 
tive of positivist research by analyzing local 
meanings and experiences that constitute a situ- 
ated rationality. It has uncovered different ways 
sensemaking can be disrupted and ways it can be 
sustained during high-risk situations and crises. 
Limitations are that most interpretive research on 
risk is focused at the microlevel of the individual 
actor or group and provides limited concern with 
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political processes that preselect risks faced by 
society. 


Sociocultural Theories of Risk 


Sociocultural theories (Lupton 1999) emphasize 
how social and cultural contexts influence the 
meanings given to risk and the ways it is under- 
stood, negotiated, and interpreted. There are three 
sociocultural theories of importance to organiza- 
tional analysis. The cultural-symbolic approach 
argues risk is never fully objective since it is 
meaningful only in the context of belief systems 
and moral positions. Risks are made meaningful 
through culture, and this meaning is not static but 
undergoes change as it is reconstructed and nego- 
tiated. This view brings a collective perspective 
on risk. Certain cultures conceive particular activ- 
ities and phenomena as risky based in their cul- 
tural beliefs and logic. Cultural notions of purity, 
pollution, and danger provide grounds for risk. 
Risks are connected to the moral principles of 
culture and are phenomena that cross cultural 
boundaries and have potential to produce disor- 
der. In individualistic societies, agency is assigned 
to individuals who are held responsible for failing 
to take actions to avoid risks and are blamed when 
risks and accidents occur. Thus, the cultural- 
symbolic perspective highlights the political, 
moral, and aesthetic choices that produce risks. 
This emphasis on the cultural basis of risks and 
variations of risk across cultures provides an alter- 
native to psychological conceptions of risk. 

The cultural-symbolic perspective focuses on 
understanding how risks are conceived by social 
actors and how they become relevant to organiza- 
tions. The perspective examines risk events that 
transgress social boundaries and disrupt social 
order (Douglas and Wildavsky 1982). This 
approach leads to efforts to understand how phe- 
nomena become labeled as risky and how the 
meaning of risks relates to organizational and 
institutional forms and practices. Different groups 
hold different conceptions of risk, and when these 
groups interact, e.g., in a public inquiry, they often 
engage in extensive negotiation to resolve diver- 
gent risk conceptions. 


Risk and Organizations 


Risk Society 


The risk society perspective proposes a major 
premise: the success of wealth production in 
modern societies has led to a situation where 
the by-products and harms of wealth generation 
have accumulated to the point that management 
of these risks has become a basic organizing 
principle for society at large (Beck 1992). Real 
risks have increased in society and conceptions 
of risk have changed, thus making risk a major 
focus of everyday life. Traditional approaches 
to risk calculation now fail to work because risks 
are no longer local and readily identifiable by 
groups. People may require scientific knowl- 
edge for detection of risks. And risks are based 
on decisions made by organizations and indi- 
viduals but become widely distributed to citi- 
zens who struggle with corporations over 
selection and production of risks. People have 
to constantly deal with risks, insecurities, and 
uncertainties that are outside of their control. 
Thus, risk is now seen as the possibility of future 
damage resulting from decisions by organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

One key process in risk society is individuali- 
zation, the process by which individuals have 
become the center of their own life project and 
orient to this project as a fundamental basis for 
identity and action. People must create their own 
biographies in a social context where traditions 
have declined and new ways of life are emerging 
and changing. Now, people must personally 
choose among risks and be responsible for one’s 
risk-related decisions even though they are depen- 
dent on conditions outside their control or require 
knowledge they do not have for dealing with risk. 
This requires people to cope with anxiety and 
insecurity and to engage in intense negotiation 
with others. Individualization therefore creates 
new risks. People must learn to live with and use 
a calculative attitude informed by expert knowl- 
edge. The complexity of technological society 
requires trust in the system of experts, but most 
people have no control over this system. Risks 
have thus changed character and have more 
impact across time and space. They have also 
become more politicized in everyday life. 


Risk and Organizations 


Governmentality 


Governmentality, a concept grounded in Michel 
Foucault’s (1980, 1990) work on modern social 
regulation and control, addresses how risk 
operates in the context of neoliberalism in late 
modernity. Risk in this view is created by institu- 
tional discourses and practices and is based in a 
calculative rationality. Governments conceive of 
citizens as a population that must be managed if 
wealth and social welfare are to be created. As a 
neoliberal practice, governmentality endorses 
individual freedom and rights and rejects exces- 
sive intervention by the state. 

The governmentality concept fits very well in 
the context of a highly individualized risk society. 
Governmentality provides a mechanism to shift 
risks from organizational challenges to issues of 
individual control. Individuals are constructed as 
rational social actors capable of self-control. This 
self-control is supported by administrative and 
scientific experts or professionals who use their 
technical knowledge to identify individuals who 
are subject to particular risks. When individuals 
are considered at risk, they are expected to obtain 
the professional advice of experts in both public 
and private organizations in order to deal with 
the risk. 

Being “at risk” indicates that individuals devi- 
ate from normal practices formulated and institu- 
tionalized by public and private authorities in 
most spheres of life including education, occupa- 
tion, family, health, childcare, retirement, and 
even vacation. Deviations are minimized with 
the help of institutional knowledge, which indi- 
viduals internalize as their own and use to support 
their conduct. Thus, individuals act autonomously 
to avoid deviations and associated risks. Together 
with risk avoidance, this self-regulation facilitates 
value creation both for individuals and for the 
society. Individuals become the means as well as 
the focus of value and control. Failure to self- 
regulate is considered irrational. It is an individual 
failure in the ongoing accomplishment of the pro- 
ject of the self. It is a lifetime project for individ- 
uals to be responsible for creating and protecting 
the value of their self. Individuals are expected to 
develop the necessary skills to detect and manage 
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risks as this will facilitate rational and responsible 
action. These skills are expected to be used for 
each individual’s life project supported by the 
help of public and private institutions. 

Risk management has thus become a form of 
self management that responds to and yet dis- 
guises the collective character of risks. Organiza- 
tions provide institutionalized advice but their 
propensity to create and distribute risks is over- 
looked. Risk and organizations are decoupled 
through the individualization of risks, by shifting 
the focus from risk production, which seems 
unavoidable at the organizational level, to risk 
mitigation, which seems possible at the individual 
level. Risks are natural by-products of organiza- 
tions. Their role in risk management is shaped 
by a cost-benefit framework that is the key insti- 
tutional norm that limits most organizations’ 
conduct. Organizations are considered rational 
when they integrate risks into the cost-benefit 
framework. 

In contrast, individuals are required to calcu- 
late the risks to themselves and organizations can- 
not do this for them. This is part of a never-ending 
process of individualization that is ongoing as 
organizations reproduce risks, multiply current 
risks, and create new risks. Society is reproduced 
in the form of individuals concerned with their 
own biographies who are tied to other individuals 
with whom they have calculative relationships 
and formalized practices. Where risks are no 
longer calculable, individuals still have to be 
calculative. 

Cost-benefit frameworks treat risks as 
unavoidable. Risks are calculable only within a 
cost-benefit analysis that treats risks as objectively 
quantifiable. Calculation focuses mainly on costs. 
If benefits including risk management tools more 
than offset risks, then risks are determined to be 
acceptable risks and may also be viewed as effec- 
tively controllable. In this sense, organizations 
still seem to act with the pre-risk society parame- 
ters based on the idea that risks can be objectively 
calculated and controlled by the experts in orga- 
nizations including scientific and administrative 
professionals. But everyday risk decisions are 
shifted to the individual level, and not all individ- 
uals in a society are or can be a risk expert. Hence, 
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persons are expected to consult with a risk expert 
when facing risk because this is seen by experts as 
the only way to overcome layperson biases based 
on subjective understandings and feelings. Yet 
this shifts responsibility for organizational failure 
onto individuals who are harmed or impacted by 
risks since they are held responsible for inade- 
quate handling of risks. 

This individual-based management of risks is 
justified by a neoliberal approach to public policy, 
which emphasizes individual freedom. State inter- 
vention is viewed as limiting freedom of choice 
and is minimized as much as possible. But over- 
looking the organizational level in an effort to 
overemphasize the individual level of risk man- 
agement also undermines the legitimacy of public 
policy. Still, this reduces the cost of governance as 
it puts the burden on individuals. Risks become 
both a source and a means of individualized man- 
agement that is justified with the need to manage 
risks, while risks signal the need to move from the 
deviant to the normal. 

Individualized management of risk might 
itself constitute a risk for the sustainability of 
organizations and the society based on the func- 
tions of those organizations. First, the source of 
risks — organizations — is not the primary focus 
of regulation although organizations are subject 
to certain risk regulations and institutional nor- 
malizations. Both public and private organiza- 
tions producing economic value or regulating 
value production are themselves responsible for 
most of the risks individuals are exposed 
to. Normalization efforts sponsored by organi- 
zations and directed at individuals lead to iden- 
tification of new areas of deviance and a 
cumulative increase in the number of risks. 
And most individuals do not have the resources 
to address risks. Thus, normalization by organi- 
zations fails to address most of the risks that the 
population faces in substantive ways, and indi- 
viduals’ choices are based either on imposition 
by others or on self-ignorance. And organiza- 
tions’ non-risk products including knowledge 
and choice are not evenly distributed among 
individuals. On the contrary, unequal allocation 
is the norm and thus individual choice is in most 
cases an imposed one. 


Risk and Organizations 


Accordingly, a successful mechanism of risk 
management necessitates a public policy of risk 
governance involving individual citizens, organi- 
zations, and government. For example, lack of 
alternative employment opportunities is an issue 
for individuals when they evaluate positions in 
high-risk organizations. These risks are viewed 
as unavoidable costs to be balanced with benefits 
and uses of some risk management tools. Unem- 
ployment risk is a local issue to be addressed by 
the government. If this issue can be successfully 
solved by creating alternative opportunities, high- 
risk organizations may have to provide safer con- 
ditions together with better pay. Otherwise, indi- 
viduals might have to accept the high-risk job and 
may seem themselves to have failed in terms of 
risk avoidance if an accident occurs. This is also a 
failure for organizations as accidents damage their 
cost-benefit ratios, indicating also that cost- 
benefit frameworks may not work. In other 
words, risk management does not have much 
chance to succeed when it is compartmentalized 
among citizens, organizations, and government. 

The consequence of the shift in society from 
risk management to risk governance is that orga- 
nizations are constrained by risk-benefit frame- 
works. Individual citizens are constrained by 
lack of resources and are not able to deal with 
current risks. Risk regulation needs to go beyond 
enforcement of regulations on organizations or 
encouraging individuals to normalize risks. A 
comprehensive approach to risk management at 
the governmental level needs to be developed. 
This approach should combine local knowledge 
of citizens and expert knowledge of organizations. 

There is a need, then, for substantive mecha- 
nisms of public involvement in the decision- 
making processes of private or public organiza- 
tional projects and in the development of risk 
management tools used to prevent or mitigate 
the risks created and reproduced by the existing 
organizational projects. Organizational projects 
are not simply economic activities; they are polit- 
ical activities and have to be subject to public 
legitimation. Conventional mechanisms of legis- 
lation and regulation are not effective in this 
respect. Substantive intervention is possible only 
with more direct participation by individual 
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citizens and citizen groups. Risk governance 
needs to shift sub-political fields and risk-related 
activities into the core of political processes and to 
insure legitimation of risks is accomplished by 
direct public approval. 


Conclusion 


The study of risk in organizations is being actively 
pursued by a number of researchers examining a 
wide range of risks and organizations. The field is 
becoming more fully developed as different 
streams of risk research are formed around partic- 
ular perspectives on risks as well as specific risk 
contexts. In the future, there is need for better 
integration of the fields of risk, crisis management, 
and emergency management, since all of these 
fields are implicated when risks emerge and trans- 
form into crises or disasters that require emergency 
services for containment and mitigation. There is 
also need for research to explore how the multiple 
levels of social organization — individuals, groups, 
organizations, institutions, and societies — operate 
in crises and disasters since all levels are involved, 
but most research studies only 1 or 2 levels of 
social order. Finally, the field of risk analysis has 
long been driven by technical concerns with risk 
analysis and cost-benefit calculations. In the future, 
social behavior needs to be better explored and 
understood, and a compassionate lens needs to be 
focused on victims of risks and crises to insure the 
human face of risk impacts is better considered. 
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Introduction 


Rivers were the center of human civilizations and 
have always been a crucial and precious natural 
resource for human survival and development. 
River basins cover almost half of the earth’s sur- 
face and are sources of around 60% of world’s 
freshwater flows. Rivers are also home to 40% 
of the world’s population. Currently, there are 
276 transboundary lakes and rivers worldwide, 
although only 40% of them are governed by 
agreements. Where agreements exist, 80% 
involve only two countries, although there are 
other states which may also be part of the river 
or watercourse in question (“UN Watercourses 
Convention Online User’s Guide-United Nations 
Watercourses Convention Enters into Force”). 
Rivers do not regard political boundaries, and 
therefore whenever a river crosses political 
boundaries of states, the question of utilization 
and management of the river becomes crucial 
(Varma 2013). Although there is a growing trend 
among the nations to reach and develop coopera- 
tive frameworks for the utilization and manage- 
ment of rivers, challenges still remain due to the 
conflicting interests of the upstream and down- 
stream states in their respective claims over a 
shared river. Growing water scarcity is a challenge 
for the states and their governments who have the 
responsibility to devise effective and innovative 
solutions to the problem. At the Second World 
Water Forum, the Global Water Partnership 
(GWP), an international network involved in 
water resources management, presented a docu- 
ment titled Towards Water Security: A Framework 
for Action where it was observed that the 
water crisis is mainly a crisis of governance 
(Gunawansa et al. 2013). Since most of the rivers 
in the world are international in character and 
management of these rivers depends on the 
mutual cooperation among the states and 
their governance structure, law specifically 
international law may act as an effective tool 
in enhancing a sound management and effective 
governance of rivers. The next section provides 
definitions of some terms used in this entry for a 
better understanding of the issue of river law 
and governance. 


River Law and Governance 
Definition 


This entry makes reference to some technical and 
legal terms relevant to river law and governance 
which have been defined as follows: 


International Rivers, International 
Watercourses, and Transboundary Rivers 
Rivers may be classified into “national rivers” 
which are fully located within the territory of a 
state and “international river” which flow through 
several states and may separate two different 
states or successively cut across two or more 
states (Aguilar and Iza 2011). In this entry, the 
terms “international rivers,” “international water- 
courses,” “transboundary rivers,” “shared rivers,” 
and “shared water resources” will be used inter- 
changeably. “International rivers” also known as 
“transboundary rivers” is one either flowing 
through the territory of two or more states 
(known as “successive river”) or one separating 
the territory of two states from each other (known 
as “contiguous river’). The term “international 
river” has evolved over the years and has given 
prominence to a more appropriate and inclusive 
term “international watercourse” (Salman and 
Uprety 2003). 

Article 2(a) of the 1997 UN Watercourses Con- 
vention states, “Watercourse means a system of 
surface waters and groundwaters constituting by 
virtue of their physical relationship a unitary 
whole and normally flowing into a common ter- 
minus.” Article 2(b) of the Convention defines 
“international watercourse” as a “watercourse, 
parts of which are situated in different States.” 
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River Basin 

The expression “river basin” refers to the “area of 
land drained by a river and its branches, or tribu- 
taries” (Teclaff 1996). 


River Governance/Water Governance 

In this entry, “river governance” and “water gov- 
ernance” have been used interchangeably, 
although “water governance” is a broader term 
than “river governance” since it includes all cate- 
gories of water resources. The Global Water Part- 
nership (GWP) defines “water governance” as “a 
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range of political, social, economic, and admin- 
istrative systems, set out to develop and manage 
water resources and water supply at different 
levels of society.” (Rogers and Hall 2003) 


International Water Law 

The set of rules and principles of international law 
that governs the utilization, management, and pro- 
tection of international rivers or watercourses is 
termed as “international water law” in the current 
legal literature. 


River Law and Governance 


Governance of rivers has both national and inter- 
national dimensions since most of the rivers are 
international and transboundary in character. 
Most states recognize integrated water manage- 
ment as an effective tool for improving water 
management and distribution, and within the 
domain of this approach, the concept of gover- 
nance is defined by international law. River 
governance is operationalized by international 
law through the codification of principles and 
rights and duties of states regarding the manage- 
ment, utilization, and protection of shared water 
resources. International law, specifically interna- 
tional water law, acts as a vehicle for good gover- 
nance and management of shared rivers. 
Therefore, the agreements concluded by the states 
for the governance and management of rivers 
should be properly implemented, and states 
should act to enhance their mutual cooperation 
and joint benefits through coordination of their 
laws, policies, and institutions. It should also be 
borne in mind that states are not the only actors or 
beneficiaries in the process of river governance. 
People are the real and direct stakeholders in the 
process, and their access to water should be 
guaranteed (Aguilar and Iza 2011). 

Water governance was regarded as the most 
important issue in the 2001 Bonn Freshwater 
Conference, and it was proposed that each coun- 
try should have in place applicable arrangements 
for the governance of water affairs at all levels. 
Undoubtedly, regulation and management of shared 
rivers or watercourses are part of international law. 
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However, the portion of the river located within the 
national jurisdiction of a state is regulated by the 
national law of that particular state. Therefore, 
international water law and national water law 
cannot remain in isolation since they influence 
each other through both national and global stan- 
dards. The development and codification of inter- 
national water law were based on state practice, 
and national water law is one of the indicators of 
such practice. Again, international water law 
instruments created the parameters for the formu- 
lation of national water laws. Example may be 
given of the European Union where the member 
states have the obligation to make necessary 
changes to their national legislation to bring it 
into conformity with the European Community 
Directives and the European Union Water Frame- 
work Directive. States are also required to develop 
coordination mechanism for the integrated man- 
agement of shared water resources (Aguilar and 
Iza 2011). 

Effective water governance at the national 
level may lead to the effective governance of 
shared rivers at the international level. Due to 
the transboundary character of rivers, activities 
in one country may have an impact on the use of 
that river by other countries. Where the major 
portion of a country’s territory is located within a 
shared river basin, the national water policy of the 
country should take into consideration such geo- 
graphical circumstance and international commit- 
ments to other states sharing the river. Therefore, 
international and national law coexists and influ- 
ences each other on the question of management 
of shared rivers. This may also be true for waters 
that are not shared or do not go beyond political 
boundaries of states since water may also move 
beyond boundaries without actually crossing the 
same through hydrological cycle (Aguilar and Iza 
2011). 

A complete understanding on the interaction 
between river law and governance requires some 
degree of elaboration on certain factors such as 
what international legal instruments govern inter- 
national rivers, who are the important actors in 
river governance, what are the substantive 
governing norms as regards management and uti- 
lization of rivers, what procedure is to be followed 
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in observance of such norms, and finally what 
kind of institutional mechanism has been offered 
by international law and how river disputes may 
be resolved. The following subsections provide an 
account of these crucial components for river 
governance. 


Existing International Legal Instruments 

for the Governance of Rivers 

The international law instruments that made sig- 
nificant contribution toward the development of 
law relating to non-navigational uses of interna- 
tional rivers include the following: 


The 1992 Convention on the Protection and Use 
of Transboundary Watercourses and International 
Lakes (UNECE Convention) 

The Convention on the Protection and Use of 
Transboundary Watercourses and International 
Lakes was adopted on 17 March 1992 and 
entered into force on 6 October 1996. At the 
time of adoption, the Convention was only open 
to member states of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (UNECE). 
However, in November 2003, the Convention 
was amended to allow all UN member states to 
become parties to the Convention. The amend- 
ment entered into force in February 2013. The 
Convention has two protocols, the 1999 Proto- 
col on Water and Health and the 2003 Protocol 
on Civil Liability. The Convention has pro- 
vided a comprehensive framework for trans- 
boundary water cooperation across the UNECE 
region. 


The 1997 UN Convention on the Law of Non- 
navigational Uses of International Watercourses 
(UN Watercourses Convention) 

The Finnish delegation at the UN proposed an 
agenda titled Progressive development and codi- 
fication of the rules of international law relating 
to international watercourses to be included in the 
agenda of the UN General Assembly meeting of 
1970. In accordance with the Finnish proposal, 
the General Assembly adopted Resolution 
2669, entrusting the International Law Com- 
mission (ILC) with the task of initiating a 
study on the law of non-navigational uses of 
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international watercourses. The work of ILC 
took almost three decades and finally led to the 
adoption of the Convention on the Law of the 
Non-navigational Uses of International Water- 
courses on 21 May 1997. The Convention came 
into force in August 2014 (Chazournes 2009). 
The Convention holds special significance from 
governance perspective since it introduces a sin- 
gle set of criteria to be observed by all countries 
within international river basins. These criteria 
determine the issues that countries should dis- 
cuss on the management, utilization, and protec- 
tion of their shared rivers, thereby facilitating 
transboundary river cooperation and account- 
ability of governments to their own countries 
and regions (“UN Watercourses Convention 
Online User’s Guide-United Nations Water- 
courses Convention Enters into Force”). 


Other Regional/Multilateral Legal Instruments 
Other legal instruments of limited geographical 
scope include: 


e The Amazon Cooperation Treaty, 1978 

e The 2000 Protocol on Shared Watercourse Sys- 
tems in the Southern African Development 
Community (SADC) 

e The Directive 2000/60/EC of the European 
Parliament and Council, establishing a com- 
munity framework for action in the field of 
water policies 

e The 1995 Agreement on the Cooperation for 
the Sustainable Development of the Mekong 
River Basin 

e The 1999 Convention on the Protection of the 
Rhine 

e The 1994 Convention on Cooperation for the 
Protection and Sustainable Use of the Danube 


Actors in River Governance 

River governance is a complex process involving 
multiple levels of actors including national gov- 
ernments, civil society, river basin organizations, 
intergovernmental organizations, dispute settle- 
ment bodies, international financial institutions, 
nongovernmental organizations, and individuals. 
Any discussion on river governance is incomplete 
without an account of these actors. National 
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governments influence river governance through 
domestic policies and activities and also through 
their interaction with other states. Different bodies 
of the UN have been mandated to conduct activ- 
ities regarding international watercourses. These 
UN bodies and specialized agencies include the 
UN-Water, UNDP, UNESCO, UNEP, the Water 
Supply and Sanitation Collaborative Council, 
FAO and WHO, etc. World Bank and other devel- 
opment banks finance projects dealing directly 
or indirectly with international watercourses. 
One of the five areas of focus of the Global 
Environmental Facility (GEF), established in 
1994 as an independent institution, includes 
“international waters.” GEF finances projects 
involving 33 river basins and facilitates joint 
management of surface and groundwater basins 
as well as coastal and marine waters. Other 
organizations or institutions having specific 
functions on the issue of water governance 
include the International Network of Water 
Basins (INBO), the Global Water Partnership 
(GWP), the World Water Council, and the 
International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature (IUCN). These institutions and organi- 
zations serve to promote interaction between 
organizations involved in river basin manage- 
ment, capacity building, knowledge sharing, 
public awareness, and promotion of efficient 
management and utilization of water resources. 
Apart from these organizations and institu- 
tions, reference should also be made about 
the contribution of some international and 
national NGOs working on the legal and pol- 
icy aspects of watercourse-related issues. The 
World Wildlife Fund (WWE) is an example of 
such an international NGO (INGO) whose 
active engagement promoted the ratification 
of the UN Watercourses Convention and facil- 
itated the entry into force of the Convention. 
Adjudicative bodies like the International 
Court of Justice and other arbitral tribunals 
established under watercourse agreements are 
also important actors in river governance since 
they play a pivotal role in the process through 
the interpretation of international water law 
norms and principles and settlement of water- 
course disputes (UNEP 2015). 
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Substantive Governing Norms of River 
Governance 

Management and governance of international riv- 
ers involve legal, scientific, and policy issues, and 
international water law acts as a platform for inte- 
gration of these issues. It also lays down the rights 
and duties of states in the management of shared 
rivers and the procedure for the implementation of 
the same. There are about 400 agreements 
governing international cooperation on trans- 
boundary rivers. However, the current discussion 
will make a number of references from the pro- 
visions of the 1997 UN Watercourses Convention 
and the 1992 UNECE Convention since these two 
instruments are considered as global legal regime 
on the regulation of international rivers (Wouters 
2013). 


Equitable and Reasonable Utilization 

Major international water law instruments recog- 
nize the substantive right of states to “equitable 
and reasonable use” of shared water resources. 
A state is entitled to an equitable and reasonable 
share of the uses and benefits of its watercourse, 
although there is a reciprocal obligation on the 
part of that state to refrain from depriving other 
states of their respective rights to the watercourse 
in question. Equitable utilization is based on the 
principle of sovereign utilization of the water- 
course which confers on the state a right to the 
utilization of the watercourse which is qualita- 
tively equal to the rights of other states. Reason- 
able utilization implies the concept of rationality 
and takes factors such as the socioeconomic 
development of a state into consideration (“ Equi- 
table and Reasonable Utilisation: UN Water- 
courses Convention User’s Guide”). 

Article 5(1) of the UN Watercourses Conven- 
tion affirms, “Watercourse States shall in their 
respective territories utilize an international 
watercourse in an equitable and reasonable man- 
ner.” Article 6 of the Convention sets forth a 
non-exhaustive list of social, environmental, eco- 
nomic, and hydrographic factors to be considered 
when evaluating equitable and reasonable use. It 
is important to note that Article 10 of the Conven- 
tion gives priority to “vital human needs” over 
other uses of a river. Article 2 of the UNECE 
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Convention also requires states “to ensure that 
transboundary waters are used in a reasonable 
and equitable way, taking into particular account 
their transboundary character, in the case of 
activities which cause or are likely to cause trans- 
boundary impact.” 


No Significant Harm 

Another key substantive rule contained in the UN 
Watercourses Convention includes the “duty not 
to cause significant harm to other states sharing 
the watercourse.” Article 7 of the Convention 
requires the states to take all appropriate measures 
to prevent the causing of significant harm to other 
states sharing the watercourse. The Convention 
does not impose an absolute prohibition on caus- 
ing harm and recognizes the probability that such 
harm may occur even during the equitable utiliza- 
tion of the watercourse in question. However, it 
provides that when such harm does occur, the 
states causing the harm shall take all appropriate 
measures, in consultation with the affected state, 
to eliminate or mitigate such harm and discuss the 
question of compensation. 

Article 2 of the 1992 UNECE Convention 
states, “the Parties shall take all appropriate mea- 
sures to prevent, control and reduce any trans- 
boundary impact.” The Convention defines 
“transboundary impact” as “any significant 
adverse effect on the environment resulting from 
a change in the conditions of transboundary 
waters caused by a human activity, the physical 
origin of which is situated wholly or in part within 
an area under the jurisdiction of a Party, within 
an area under the jurisdiction of another Party” 
[Article 1(2)]. 


Duty to Cooperate 

Cooperation is a key to promote efficient gover- 
nance of shared rivers. It is a principle which may 
facilitate states to reach consensus on the utiliza- 
tion and management of rivers. International 
water law treats cooperation among states as a 
duty and requires states to manage their shared 
rivers in a cooperative manner. Article 8(1) of 
the 1997 UN Watercourses Convention states, 
“Watercourse States shall cooperate on the basis 
of sovereign equality, territorial integrity, mutual 
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benefit, and good faith in order to attain optimal 
utilization and adequate protection of an interna- 
tional watercourse” (Schulz 2007). Although 
there are multiple challenges to the governance 
of transboundary rivers, in most cases states have 
chosen the path of cooperation rather than con- 
flict. This is also supported by the Transboundary 
Freshwater Dispute Database (TFDD) prepared 
by the Oregon State University, according to 
which among more than 1,800 events of conflict 
or cooperation over shared water resources occur- 
ring since 1948, most of the events represent 
instances of cooperation (Gerlak and Schmeier 
2013). Cooperation is made practical through 
some procedural rules of international water law 
which include the creation of river basin organi- 
zations, information exchange, notification, con- 
sultation, etc. In observance of the duty to 
cooperate, states may adopt various combinations 
of these mechanisms (Schulz 2007). 


Protection and Sustainable Management of Rivers 
Both the UN Watercourses Convention and the 
UNECE Convention recognize the need and 
importance of the protection, preservation, and 
sustainable management of shared watercourses 
and their ecosystems. The obligation of states to 
protect the ecosystems of watercourses has been 
laid down in Article 20 of the UN Watercourses 
Convention which states, “watercourse States 
shall, individually and, where appropriate, 
jointly, protect and preserve the ecosystems of 
international watercourses.” Articles 21, 22, and 
23 of the Convention further elaborate this obli- 
gation to include prevention, reduction, and con- 
trol of pollution, prevention of the introduction of 
alien species, and protection and preservation of 
the marine environment. Article 2 of the UNECE 
Convention also adds emphasis on the conserva- 
tion and restoration of watercourse ecosystem. 
The concept of sustainable development 
embodies the objective or consideration which 
guides management and conservation of 
resources. Article 5(1) of the 1997 UN Water- 
courses Convention states, “an international 
watercourse shall be used and developed by 
watercourse States with a view to attaining opti- 
mal and sustainable utilization thereof and 
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benefits therefrom, taking into account the inter- 
ests of the watercourse States concerned, consis- 
tent with adequate protection of the watercourse.” 
Again Article 24 of the same Convention, 
while defining “management of international 
watercourse,” states that “management” refers to 
“planning the sustainable development of an 
international watercourse and providing for the 
implementation of any plans adopted” and “pro- 
moting the rational and optimal utilization, pro- 
tection and control of the watercourse.” Article 
2(5)(c) of the 1992 UNECE Convention requires 
that, “Water resources shall be managed so that 
the needs of the present generation are met with- 
out compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs.” Article 2 further 
requires states to take all appropriate measures to 
ensure the conservation of transboundary waters. 
Again Article 3(1)() of the Convention requires 
parties to promote sustainable water resources 
management. Thus sustainable management is 
considered as an evolving element in the gover- 
nance of shared rivers and water resources (Birnie 
et al. 2009). 


Procedural Norms of River Governance 
Procedural norms of river governance are instru- 
mental toward implementation of the substantive 
norms. Both the 1997 UN Watercourses Conven- 
tion and the 1992 UNECE Convention provide for 
procedural duties of states before initiation of pro- 
jects or activities affecting the use of the shared 
river or watercourse. 


Notification, Consultation, Negotiation, 

and Exchange of Information 

Articles 11—19 of the UN Watercourses Conven- 
tion provide detailed rules on notification, consul- 
tation, and negotiations regarding planned 
measures adopted by a state which might have a 
significant adverse effect on other states sharing 
the river. Article 11 1s a general provision which 
embraces the process of notification, consultation, 
and negotiation concerning planned measures. 
Article 11 states, “watercourse States shall 
exchange information and consult each other 
and, if necessary, negotiate on the possible effects 
of planned measures on the condition of an 
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international watercourse.” Article 12 provides 
the rule concerning notification, the time of mak- 
ing notification, and the information to be 
included with the notification. According to Arti- 
cle 12, such notification has to be made before the 
state implements or permits the implementation of 
planned measures which may have a significant 
adverse effect upon other states. Such notification 
shall be accompanied by available technical data 
and information, environmental impact assess- 
ments, in order to enable the notified states to 
evaluate the possible effects of the planned mea- 
sures. Articles 13—16 lay down the provisions for 
period of reply to notification and subsequent 
procedure thereof. 

Article 17 of the Convention provides for con- 
sultation and negotiation concerning planned 
measures. Article 17 requires that if a communi- 
cation is made against the implementation of the 
planned measures, the notifying state and the state 
making the communication shall enter into con- 
sultations and, if necessary, negotiations with a 
view to arriving at an equitable solution of the 
situation. During the course of the consultations 
and negotiations, the notifying state shall, if so 
requested by the notified state at the time it makes 
the communication, refrain from implementing 
or permitting the implementation of the planned 
measures for a period of six months unless oth- 
erwise agreed. The obligation to refrain from 
the implementation of measures can be relaxed 
in urgent situations when the measure is neces- 
sary to protect public health and safety. The 
UNECE Convention also requires the state 
parties to observe similar categories of proce- 
dural obligations. 

Exchange of data and information is crucial for 
the equitable utilization of the watercourse in 
question and also for the prevention of significant 
harm since without proper information it will be 
difficult for a state to regulate uses and to ensure 
protection of the watercourse. Article 9 of the 
UN Watercourses Convention which deals 
with regular exchange of data and information 
concerning the shared watercourses provides 
that states sharing a watercourse shall on a reg- 
ular basis exchange readily available data and 
information on the condition of the watercourse, 
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in particular that of a hydrological, meteorolog- 
ical, hydrogeological, and ecological nature and 
related to the water quality as well as related 
forecasts. If a state is requested by another state 
to provide data or information that is not readily 
available, it shall employ its best efforts to com- 
ply with the request but may condition its com- 
pliance upon payment by the requesting state 
of the reasonable costs of collecting and pro- 
cessing such data or information. Article 
9 of the UNECE Convention requires state 
parties to enter into bilateral/multilateral agree- 
ments to establish joint bodies for the purpose of 
exchange of information on existing and 
planned uses of water and related installations 
that are likely to cause transboundary impacts. It 
also requires states to participate in the environ- 
mental impact assessment processes relating to 
transboundary waters. 


Public Participation 

Participation is considered as a key to successful 
environmental decision-making, environmental 
justice, and good governance. Effective river gov- 
ernance entails the participation of all relevant 
stakeholders. The UNECE Convention and its 
Protocol on Water and Health contain nghts on 
public information and participation. Article 
5(1) of the Protocol provides “access to informa- 
tion and public participation in decision-making 
concerning water and health are needed, inter 
alia, in order to enhance the quality and the 
implementation of the decisions, to build public 
awareness of issues, to give the public the oppor- 
tunity to express its concerns and to enable public 
authorities to take due account of such concerns.” 
Article 9(1) requires the parties to “enhance the 
awareness of all sectors of the public regarding 
the importance of ... water management and 
public health (and) the rights and entitlements to 
water and corresponding obligations.” Under 
Articles 11—14, the public is also endowed with 
the right of being notified of and involved in 
international cooperation on transboundary 
waters and the development of commonly agreed 
targets and joint water management plans 
(““UNECE-Guide to Public Participation under 
the Protocol on Water and Health”). 
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Institutional Mechanism for River Governance 
The institutional mechanism as contained in 
most of the watercourse agreements is particu- 
larly crucial for river governance. Interstate 
cooperation in the management of rivers is 
achieved through the establishment of joint 
commissions and institutions. These institu- 
tions serve as a platform for effective manage- 
ment of transboundary rivers as well as for 
reconciliation of competing interests of the 
states in their shared waters. Such institutions 
or organizations [sometimes also referred to as 
the “River Basin Organization” (RBO)] are cre- 
ated by agreements between the states (Aguilar 
and Iza 2011). The creation of joint institutions 
or RBOs leads to the concretization of the obli- 
gation of cooperation and equitable and reason- 
able utilization. Article 8(2) of the UN 
Watercourses Convention states, “in determin- 
ing the manner of such cooperation, water- 
course states may consider the establishment 
of joint mechanisms or commissions, as deemed 
necessary by them, to facilitate cooperation on 
relevant measures and procedures in the light of 
experience gained through cooperation in 
existing joint mechanisms and commissions in 
various regions.” Article 24 of the UN Water- 
courses Convention states, “Watercourse States 
shall, at the request of any of them, enter into 
consultations concerning the management of an 
international watercourse, which may include 
the establishment of a joint management 
mechanism.” 

The UNECE Convention also requires the cre- 
ation of river basin organizations. Under the Con- 
vention, the Meeting of the Parties (MOP) and its 
subsidiary bodies have been entrusted with the 
implementation of the agreement. Almost all the 
recent watercourse agreements have established 
joint institutions with a variety of structures and 
functions. Instances of such organizations include 
the Niger Basin Authority, the Mekong River 
Commission, the Permanent Indus Commission, 
the International Commission for the Protection of 
the Rhine, the International Commission for the 
Protection of the Danube, etc. (Schulz 2007). It is 
pertinent to note that a national institution respon- 
sible for the management of a shared river within 
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its territory can influence the decisions of and 
coexist with an institution or supranational body 
that has authority and jurisdiction over the entire 
river basin (Aguilar and Iza 2011). 


Settlement of Disputes 

An effective dispute settlement mechanism 
enhances the efficiency of the legal arrangements 
governing the management of shared rivers. Set- 
tlement of disputes concerning international 
watercourses can be achieved through two mech- 
anisms. First, the disputes may be resolved 
through private remedies sought from the courts 
and tribunals. Such mechanism is more effective 
and expeditious and therefore more convenient 
for the injured party. It is also very appropriate 
where the dispute arises between two parties 
from different sides of the international bound- 
ary. Second, in some cases watercourse disputes 
may be resolved through the assistance of 
some expert bodies. Joint institutions/commis- 
sions as discussed in the previous section may 
be empowered with the authority and compe- 
tence to resolve disputes or to recommend solu- 
tions to the states involved in the dispute 
(McCaffrey 2007). 

Article 33 of the UN Watercourses Convention 
proposes a voluntary mechanism for settlement of 
interstate disputes by peaceful means. Article 
33(2) of the Convention provides, “if the Parties 
concerned cannot reach agreement by negotiation 
requested by one of them, they may jointly seek the 
good offices of, or request mediation or concilia- 
tion by, a third party, or make use, as appropriate, 
of any joint watercourse institutions that may 
have been established by them or agree to submit 
the dispute to arbitration or to the International 
Court of Justice.” 

Article 33(3) refers to a mechanism of “fact- 
finding” stating that if after six months from the 
time of the request for negotiations, the parties 
have not been able to settle their dispute through 
negotiation or by any other means referred above, 
it shall be submitted, at the request of any of the 
parties, to impartial fact-finding. Articles 33(4)—- 
33(9) provide the rules for creation, function, and 
operation of the Fact-finding Commission. Article 
33(10) sets out an alternative method providing 
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scope for referring the dispute to the International 
Court of Justice or to an Arbitral Tribunal for 
settlement. 

Article 22 of the UNECE Convention lays 
down the method for settlement of disputes 
between the parties. According to Article 22, the 
parties are required to seek resolution of their 
disputes by negotiation or by any other means 
acceptable to them. Alternatively the parties may 
also refer their disputes to the International Court 
of Justice or to the arbitration. 


Conclusion 


One of the greatest challenges that the interna- 
tional community is facing today is having ade- 
quate access to freshwater of sufficient quality and 
quantity to meet human need, to enhance social 
and economic progress, and to protect the envi- 
ronment and ecosystem. In order to deal with such 
ever-growing challenge, river governance struc- 
ture needs to be developed in a flexible and effi- 
cient manner. This may be achieved through a 
continuous evolution and development of interna- 
tional legal norms and institutions which deal with 
this issue. As discussed, governance structure of 
international rivers or watercourses is subject to 
laws, principles, nonbinding instruments, and 
guidelines. However, complexities remain in the 
legal framework for the regulation of rivers or 
watercourses. Most of the states are parties to 
more than one international water agreements, 
although some international rivers or water- 
courses are not governed by any agreements. 
Dual regulation also exists where a state becomes 
party to a river basin agreement and to another 
agreement regarding a sub-part of the same basin 
at the same time. Again, sometimes a state 
becomes party to agreements covering more than 
one river basin. In such situations, states become 
bound to comply with multiple norms and to 
reconcile between different obligations and to 
function with several river basin institutions. 
Unlike the other multilateral environmental legal 
regime, there is no institution like the Secretariat 
or the Conference of Parties (which are entrusted 
with the function of implementation of the treaty 
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under the auspices of which they have been 
established) under the international watercourse 
agreements (with the exception of the 1992 
UNECE Convention which has provision for 
Meeting of Parties and Secretariat). The pres- 
ence of such institutions could facilitate good 
practices among the states and coordination 
among different regional and basin institutions. 
Consequently, the legal framework for the gov- 
ernance and regulation of shared rivers remain 
to be over-lapping and fragmented in character. 
Effective and efficient river governance there- 
fore calls for coordination and cooperation 
among the diverse actors, participants and 
stakeholders concerned in the governance of 
shared freshwater resources (UNEP 2015). 
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Synonyms 


Corporate accountability; Corporate responsibil- 
ity; Creating Shared value (CSV); CSR; Social 
responsibility; Sustainability; Sustainable 
development 


Definition 


Corporate social responsibility is more than just 
philanthropic activities; rather, it changes the way 
a business operates in such a way as to maximize 
the company’s ability to both benefit society 
and allow the company to remain focused on 
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sustaining and growing the business and its value. 
In the public sector however, CSR appears in two 
forms: both the public sector entity engaging in 
socially responsible behavior itself and setting 
policies and enforcement mechanisms to assist 
private sector businesses to do the same. 


Introduction 


When presented with the term corporate social 
responsibility (CSR), most people presume that 
the term refers to the activities of a private sector 
company that relate to its social and environmen- 
tal impact Jarret (2015). That could be the result of 
the fact that there is very little governmental reg- 
ulation in the United States on the subject of CSR 
Cedillo, Torres (2012). Instead, it is based largely 
on a principles-based approach to ethics, along 
with corporate codes of conduct that set forth the 
requisite values and principles, which both the 
members of the company and the company itself 
aspire to follow. The business sector has become 
more focused on CSR because, in today’s econ- 
omy, most consumers and social advocates sup- 
port the concept that businesses should not only 
be profitable but that they should also be mindful 
of the social implications of their activities 
Langlois (1990). 

Basically, CSR can be summarized as falling 
into three categories: people, planet, and profits. 
That means that a business, from a CSR perspec- 
tive, can be judged on how it treats its employees, 
how it impacts the environment, and how success- 
ful it is for its investors. In the past several 
decades, there has been an increase in the expec- 
tation that companies will implement CSR prac- 
tices that encourage business activities that 
minimize the negative environmental and/or 
social impact while simultaneously maximizing 
economic gains. As a result, corporate America 
has implemented CSR policies that affect virtually 
every facet of their operation, such as governance 
and ethics, employment practices, professional 
development of employees, ethical and responsi- 
ble activities in the chain of production, and the 
organization’s overall environmental and social 
impact Jarret (2015). 
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At its heart, corporate social responsibility is 
about accountability. How the relevant parties are 
held accountable, however, can differ when the 
entity at issue 1s not a private business but rather it 
is part of the public sector. That is because in “the 
private sector the board of directors represents the 
instrument through which managements of com- 
panies are accountable to the stakeholders of those 
companies” (Barac 2016). Conversely, in the pub- 
lic administration scenario, where public officials 
employed by various levels of government both 
implement and execute the CSR policies, account- 
ability rests at various governmental levels. Since 
public money and the public trust are at stake, 
both state and federal legislatures typically estab- 
lish more stringent accountability mechanisms. 


Public Sector Entities and CSR 


While all public entities exist to provide a service 
to the public or communities, they have a com- 
plexity and variety of functions and are responsi- 
ble to different sets of stakeholders. As such, 
unlike private organizations, public sector entities 
do not operate within a common legislative 
framework and their sizes and shapes differ. It 
is therefore not possible to develop one set of 
recommendations for corporate governance that 
will be applicable to all public sector entities 
(Barac 2016). The very nature of public service 
reflects many principles of social responsibility — 
accountability, transparency, and respect for dif- 
fering stakeholder’s interests. Thus, it is impera- 
tive that public sector organizations focus on three 
principals of corporate governance: 


e Openness: This principal will help ensure that 
the public has confidence in the decision- 
making processes and in the management of 
both the individuals and the activities they 
engage in. 

e Integrity: Supporting honesty and objectivity, 
particularly with respect to the management of 
public funds and other resources. In addition, 
ensuring the effectiveness of the CSR controls 
and the professionalism and standards of con- 
duct for all individuals within the organization. 
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e Accountability: By making sure that both indi- 
viduals and the entity itself are responsible for 
their actions and are willing to submit them- 
selves to an external review, particularly with 
regard to the stewardship of public funds and 
resources. 


The public sector also has a leadership role to 
play, and one of its functions is to ensure that its 
own way of operating is in line with good CSR 
practices in its role as employer and service pro- 
vider and in its engagement with communities 
(CSR Hub 2016). The public sector also has var- 
ious regulatory roles that are relevant to CSR. 
Once legislative and regulatory frameworks are 
in place, the government has the continuing role 
of monitoring their implementation, ensuring that 
breaches are dealt with properly, and offering 
opportunities for redress for those who are 
impacted when the statutory requirements are 
not complied with (CSR Hub 2016). 


Public Sector’s Role in Improving Private 
Sector CSR 


The public sector’s creation of a regulatory frame- 
work and their subsequent enforcement capacity 
is critically important to providing the motivation 
for private sector CSR (Ward 2004). The public 
sector is in the unique position to set the overall 
policy and regulations within which most busi- 
nesses operate. Thus, in order for “businesses to 
continue to improve their social and environmen- 
tal performance, the public sector needs to provide 
two key contributions: (1) clarity in its regula- 
tions; that is, the baseline standards it requires of 
all firms, and (2) predictability of governmental 
intervention” (Ward 2004). Recent scholarly 
reviews of public sector activities have revealed 
that there are essentially four key public sector 
roles for CSR. These are mandating, facilitating, 
partnering, and endorsing Fox (2002). Even 
though there may be some overlap of coverage 
across these four areas, they have the distinct 
advantage of simplicity as well as neutrality with 
respect to their application to a particular CSR 
agenda. 
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Mandating: In their mandating role, the vari- 
ous levels of government must establish a legal 
framework that defines the minimum standards 
for business performance. This framework 
would provide both enforcement and punitive 
capabilities. These standards would cover sub- 
jects such as emissions into the air, land, and 
waterways and requirements that leadership con- 
siders specific factors into account when making 
business decisions. There are other areas as well, 
but equally important, in this role, the government 
can also drive innovation and the migration 
toward best practices and how these practices 
will change as technology and environmental 
standards evolve. 

Facilitating: Governmental bodies enable or 
provide incentives to companies to implement and 
support a CSR agenda. Here, incentives such as 
tax deductions or penalties, passing CSR-specific 
legislation, and access to funding for research and 
innovation are all tools that the government can 
use to facilitate a company’s implementation and 
compliance with a CSR policy. They can also 
support and fund activities such as training, infor- 
mation collection and analysis, and awards or 
recognition for CSR achievement. 

Partnering: An advantage to creating partner- 
ships is that larger societal or environmental 
issues can be addressed as a result of the opportu- 
nity to leverage the skills and strengths as part of a 
joint effort between the public sector, private com- 
panies, and society as a whole. Sometimes finan- 
cial or regulatory roadblocks prevent CSR 
practices and activities that can otherwise be 
accomplished through strategic partnerships 
between the preceding parties. 

Endorsing: Political support and public sector 
endorsement of CSR and its related activities and 
programs is the fourth key role for the public 
sector. This can be in the form of publishing 
policy documents, setting forth public sector man- 
agement practices, and directly recognizing CSR 
achievements through awards and mentions in 
speeches, especially in situations where an entity 
goes further than the minimum environmental and 
social standards. 

As previously noted, there is rarely a definitive 
line separating these four key roles; rather, there 
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may be situations where the government acts as a 
partner with a private sector organization with the 
proviso that the success, or lack thereof, of the 
partnership could result in specific legislation or 
regulation. 

Along with the four key roles, there are numer- 
ous themes for a CSR agenda that are relevant to 
identifying the public sector’s role. Some of these 
are Fox (2002): 


e Public Policy Role of Business: Examples 
include legislation that limits the political 
involvement of business entities (Campaign 
Finance Reform) and regulations that relate to 
private employment practices and ownership 
(Affirmative Action). 

e Corporate Governance: Financial disclosure 
requirements (Sarbanes-Oxley). 

e Responsible Investment: Prohibiting entities 
from investing in risky enterprises or in 
accounts that may have origins in unfriendly 
nations (i.e., pension funds). 

e Philanthropy and Community Development: 
Providing tax incentives for voluntary corpo- 
rate donations or social investment. 

e Pro-CSR Production and Consumption: pro- 
motion of green products and processes 
and/or sustainably produced goods and ser- 
vices (1.e., polluter pays policies and consump- 
tion penalties). 

e Pro-CSR Reporting and Transparency, 
“Beyond Compliance” Standards, and Man- 
agement Systems: encouraging entities to 
report on nonfinancial environmental and 
social activities to demonstrate superior CSR 
practices Fox (2002). 


Federal Sentencing Guidelines 


In April of 2010, the United States Sentencing 
Commission modified the Federal Sentencing 
Guidelines, including the provisions that set 
forth the attributes of effective compliance and 
ethics programs. These guidelines are used by 
federal prosecutors and regulators when evaluat- 
ing whether an organization or public sector entity 
should be charged with a crime as well as the 
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severity of the penalty (Complaince360). These 
guidelines are not applied solely to the private 
sector because, under the Federal Sentencing 
Guidelines, governments and political subdivi- 
sions are also subject to its provisions (section 
8A1.1, section 1, Applicability of chapter 8). It 
makes sense for the public sector to consider 
these attributes when developing a CSR policy 
since satisfying section 8 of the Federal Sentenc- 
ing Guidelines can result in the reduction of 
fines, a reduced sentence, and even a deferred 
prosecution. 

In order for an entity, public or private, to avail 
itself of the above sentencing advantages, that 
entity is going to have to demonstrate that its 
CSR policy and practices are part of a written 
code of conduct that enables auditing and other 
procedures such that together they are reasonably 
capable of both preventing and detecting wrong- 
doing as well as reducing the likelihood of mis- 
conduct (Complaince360). In addition, an entity 
should be able to show that its compliance and 
ethics programs involve multiple layers of man- 
agement so as to ensure the effective oversight of 
the programs. The Federal Sentencing Guidelines 
also set forth expectations with respect to the 
duties that will be imposed on the specific levels 
of management and individuals that are assumed 
to have primary responsibility for the compliance 
and ethics programs. Furthermore, since many 
organizations today are increasingly reliant on 
outside parties to manage an array of functions, 
those same organizations should ensure that 
proper safeguards are in place to avoid delegating 
important functions to individuals or companies 
with a history of engaging in illegal or unethical 
behavior or any other conduct that does not com- 
port with the standards and expectations of the 
entity’s compliance and ethics programs. Not 
only must entities be aware of the practices of 
the parties to whom they outsource tasks, but 
they must also take reasonable steps to communi- 
cate the compliance and ethics expectations and 
standards to the members of their own organiza- 
tion. At every level, including senior management 
and the board of directors, members must be peri- 
odically educated and reminded of the standards. 
Because laws and regulations are constantly 
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changing, entities should also ensure that their 
standards and expectations are also periodically 
reviewed and their effectiveness audited. Last, it is 
understood that having compliance and ethics 
programs is all well and good, but unless an entity 
can demonstrate that it not only promotes the 
value and importance of those programs but that 
it also disciplines those who fail to adhere to these 
policies, then having the policies themselves is 
largely ineffective. 


Conclusion 


There are lots of opportunities for the public sec- 
tor to help shape the CSR agenda. Public sector 
agencies can address concerns about climate 
issues, eradication of corruption, respect for the 
fundamental civil rights of all citizens, security in 
investments, sustainability, as well as other areas 
of national or local interest or concern. These 
same entities can also identify priorities and 
offer incentives that are meaningful and that will 
bring awareness to contemporary CSR issues. 
Finally, public sector entities can partner with 
the private sector or other organizations to achieve 
public policy goals. 
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Introduction 


As individuals, as organizations, and as societies, 
we are fascinated with leaders and enamored with 
leadership. In essence, we love to glorify or 
romanticize all things associated with leaders, 
often at the expense of followers and the situation 
or context. The romance of leadership (ROL) 
theory argues that it is often much easier to believe 
in leadership than to prove it and explores when, 
why, and which of us are more susceptible to 
falling under the “spell” of leadership. At its 
core, the ROL is an attributional approach to 
leadership that suggests we overweight the causal 
role of leaders in influencing and changing our 
institutions and societies. Ultimately, when orga- 
nizations and sports teams do well, or perform 
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very poorly, we tend to look to leadership as the 
most salient explanation for these outcomes. In 
fact, organizational performance is in reality a 
complex interplay of a wide variety of complex, 
temporal, and interrelated factors, not to mention 
follower contributions. However, as first intro- 
duced by leadership scholar James R. Meindl 
and colleagues (Meindl et al. 1985), Meindl’s 
empirical research demonstrated that leaders and 
leadership issues are most often the favored expla- 
nations for both positive and negative outcomes 
in organizations. Moreover, more recent findings 
demonstrate that we also tend to value perfor- 
mance outcomes more highly when those results 
are attributed to leadership, a phenomenon that 
both leaders and media outlets may purposefully 
exploit. In addition, a halo effect exists for lead- 
ership: if an individual is perceived to be an 
effective leader, as followers we are much more 
likely to overlook the leader’s personal short- 
comings, poor performance, and even ethical 
transgressions. 

As a theoretical approach, the romance of lead- 
ership asks us to question our collective obsession 
with leadership and also asks us to question why 
leadership is such a compelling phenomenon. It 
suggests that we tend to strongly favor leaders and 
leadership as the causal force behind the activities 
and outcomes of organizations, in part because it 
lessens our feelings of uncertainty in an increas- 
ingly uncertain world. As such, the romance of 
leadership perspective is an explicitly critical 
response to a prevailing emphasis on the impor- 
tance of leaders in the leadership process 
(as opposed to an emphasis on followers or the 
situation) or what Meindl labeled as the “unbal- 
anced equation” of leadership (see Meindl 1990, 
1995). Meindl argued that whatever the true 
impact of leaders and leadership in organizations 
and societies, the concept of leadership garners 
an immense — and therefore overweighted and 
unbalanced — influence in our understanding of 
the world. Dating back to the early writings of 
Max Weber in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Meindl highlighted that despite centuries of 
discussion and a century of formal research and 
writing, the concept of leadership is still some- 
what “magical.” In essence, the true nature and 
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impact of leadership has remained largely elusive 
and has proven remarkably resistant to attempts to 
unravel its mystique. Yet despite this resistance, as 
individuals and as societies, we continue to faith- 
fully believe that leadership is important in its 
own right, even in situations where we have no 
direct evidence to sustain this belief. 

It is also important to note that the romance of 
leadership perspective was one of the first explic- 
itly follower-centric approaches to leadership 
(see Shamir et al. 2007). In his emphasis on the 
importance of balancing the many /eader-centric 
approaches that continue to dominate modern 
leadership research and practice, Meindl 
suggested that we need to reverse the lens and 
consider what it is about followers that sustain 
their need to believe in a heroic leader and the 
efficacy of leadership. Skeptical of the overly 
heroic, larger than life status that leaders had 
attained in an age of celebrity CEOs and politi- 
cians who acted seemingly above the laws, 
Meindl urged us to consider the implications of 
questioning the underlying assumption that lead- 
ership is inherently important in its own right. 
In essence, he urged us to enhance our apprecia- 
tion of external factors and the complexity of 
ambiguous and uncertain circumstances in which 
organizations operate and pointed out that we 
need to explicitly question and empirically exam- 
ine the significance of leadership in modern 
organizations. 

In sum, the romance of leadership theory high- 
lights that when we discuss leadership, we often 
invoke positive, efficacious, and even romanti- 
cized qualities such as status, esteem, prestige, 
charisma, and heroism. In contrast, when we dis- 
cuss followers, we invoke ideas of passivity, con- 
formity, subservience, and even stupidity. In 
addition, the vast majority of research and media 
attention has focused on leadership as a positive 
force on followers and society, which ignores the 
darker side of authoritarian, toxic, and more 
destructive forms of leadership. The ROL per- 
spective questions our collective fascination with 
leadership and our emphasis on heroism, cha- 
risma, and the glorification of leadership in the 
face of any real evidence that a given leader is 
really worthy of such praise. It also suggests that 
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we need to approach leaders and leadership with a 
skepticism that they always act in the benefit of 
their followers and for the collective good. 


Extensions and Applications of the 
Romance of Leadership Theory 


Leadership Portrayals in the Media 
The romance of leadership is often most clearly 
reflected in the images of leaders that are pro- 
duced in the media and in the popular press for 
our daily consumption. More often than not, 
leaders are presented in the form of images or 
idealized portraits of success and popular books 
about leadership claim to reveal or unearth the 
secrets or magical formulas for effective leader- 
ship. Together, these idealized representations of 
leadership satisfy our appetite as a society for 
leadership products and behaviors that promise 
to enhance our lives and solve our critical prob- 
lems. These romanticized images of leadership 
appeal both to our collective fascination with the 
power and status of leaders and also serve to fixate 
us on the personalities and characteristics of 
leaders themselves. In essence, these leaders 
become modern-day versions of the gods of 
Roman and Greek mythology, and we are drawn 
into their stories and sagas. However, these por- 
trayals are frequently narrow and simplistic cari- 
catures of leaders and overwhelmingly focus on 
positive components of leadership and its out- 
comes. These modern myths are dangerous, for 
they suggest that leaders are inherently positive 
forces for individuals, organizations, and human- 
ity as a whole or are alternately demonized and 
vilified for their actions, providing convenient 
scapegoats for both organizations and societies. 
The romance of leadership perspective also 
encourages us to examine our popular writings 
and research into leadership as a critical topic of 
study (see Bligh and Meindl 2004). These prod- 
ucts provide an important window into our 
beliefs about what constitutes leadership, why 
it is important, what makes it successful, and 
what decisions or assumptions we make about 
the effects of leadership. In other words, it 
allows us to critically examine how leadership 
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is collectively constructed and deconstructed. 
How leadership is defined and discussed in pop- 
ular books and media becomes critical to exam- 
ine, as it informs how we select, develop, train, 
promote, demote, and fire our leaders. An anal- 
ysis of popular leadership books from this per- 
spective reveals that in our writings about 
leadership, leaders are portrayed as affecting 
change, possessing great experience and knowl- 
edge, and providing their followers with oppor- 
tunities to reach their unique potential. These 
conceptualizations all fit our cultural stereo- 
types of “great” leadership. The ROL perspec- 
tive encourages us to question and debate these 
assumptions, the functions that leadership 
serves within society, as well as the broader 
trends that inform our discussion about what 
leadership is, what good and bad leadership 
looks like, who is more fit to lead, and how we 
decide if a leader has truly made a positive 
impact. 


Followers and Followership 

The ROL also draws attention to followers’ per- 
ceptions of leadership as worthy of study in their 
own right, in parallel or independently of how 
the leader actually behaviors. In addition, inter- 
follower communications about leaders become a 
critical form of leadership construction and can 
ultimately shape or constrain a leader’s influence. 
The ROL has motivated a growing stream of 
research into the needs of followers and contex- 
tual factors that may enhance or weaken our ten- 
dencies to believe in the efficacy of leadership. 
In other words, independently of leader-follower 
interactions, followers also jointly construct 
images of leadership, making the interactions 
among followers about their leader in some 
cases as important or even more important than 
the characteristics of an individual leader. Issues 
such as how leadership influence spreads among 
groups or subgroups of followers become critical, 
particularly in cases of large social distance in 
which followers have had no direct contact or 
exposure to a leader. In addition, understanding 
followers’ emotional reactions to a leader plays a 
critical role in attributions about whether or not 
the leader is effective or charismatic, in some 
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cases worthy of a vote for political office or soar- 
ing stock prices. 

The ROL approach also highlights the role 
of sensemaking processes as integral to our 
understanding of leadership and ultimately may 
underscore why leadership is so enigmatic. Inde- 
pendently of individual leaders, followers also 
learn how to define leadership and how to discern 
what “good” and “bad” leadership looks like 
through their interactions with one another and 
through their exposure to media portrayals. Fol- 
lowers’ decisions to support or even sacrifice 
for a leader are thus in part the result of their 
interactions and communications with each 
other, in which they share information, notes, 
and gossip about the leader and compare inter- 
pretations of what the leader’s behavior sig- 
nifies. From the ROL perspective, followers 
are therefore active, powerful cocreators of the 
leadership process, in contrast to passive, subser- 
vient, compliant, obedient “sheep” at the mercy of 
their leaders. Perhaps even more importantly, fol- 
lowers’ psychological needs, beliefs about what 
ideal/charismatic/effective leadership is, and their 
attributions about what outcomes leaders are 
responsible for all play a crucial part in the leader- 
ship process. 

Meindl’s research demonstrated that individ- 
uals in leadership roles are perceived to be more 
charismatic to the extent that the organization they 
lead undergoes a crisis turnaround (e.g., moving 
from loss to profit) rather than a crisis decline 
(e.g., moving from profit to loss). Charismatic 
attributions are also strongly impacted by inter- 
follower interactions, suggesting that beliefs 
about the charisma appeal of a leader are literally 
“spread” from follower to follower in a process 
Meindl referred to as social contagion. These 
processes help to explain why there are so many 
discrepancies in perceptions of charisma of the 
same leader. Other research has examined how 
and why followers vary in their susceptibility to 
charismatic appeal. For example, the first fol- 
lowers to succumb to the charismatic “virus” are 
likely to be high in agreeableness and emotional 
intensity. In addition, those who are more cen- 
tral and connected to others in a given social 
network are more likely to “spread” charismatic 
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appeal to others. Finally, perceptions of crisis, 
uncertainty, and threat have all been shown to 
increase followers’ tendencies to attribute cha- 
risma and performance outcomes to leaders 
(see Bligh et al. 2011). 


Conclusion 


Meindl argued that the romance of leadership 
perspective was not “anti-leadership,” but an 
alternative to the unbalanced equation between 
leadership and followership. He pointed out that 
most theories place greater weight on leaders and 
implicitly assume that leaders’ actions all have 
equal importance and significance. The ROL per- 
spective does not reject the importance of leaders 
in leadership outright; however, it points out that it 
is easier to believe in leadership than it is to prove 
it and challenges us to examine what leadership is 
not. In addition, it asks us to question the impli- 
cations of our continual fascination with leaders to 
the detriment of followers and contextual factors. 
Ultimately, the ROL suggests that we need to 
balance leader-centered approaches with more 
follower-centered perspectives and recognize 
that ultimately leadership is in the eye of the 
beholder. 
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Synonyms 

Agricultural development; Enhancement; 
Improvement; Modernization of extra-urban 
spaces 

Definition 


Rural development involves efforts that are eco- 
nomic and social in nature intended to encourage 
concepts of retention, growth, and expansion in 
areas outside cities, including improving quality 
of life for rural residents through such activity. 


Introduction 


The rural, beyond being defined as that which is 
not urban, is a contested space from a definitional 
standpoint. Rural can be taken to mean from or of 
open areas — those outside cities. Rural has a 
common strand of meaning with country or coun- 
tryside but is more frequently encountered with 
such nomenclature in public policy. Rural, as a 
word, is also endowed with other sorts of value: it 
is associated with agriculture and farming and 
people from outside city areas. Connections are 
made between people from rural areas and the 
land itself. While a contrasting relationship might 
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be supposed between rural and urban, more prop- 
erly, a continuum exists between the two as defini- 
tions of rural and agriculture are altered due to the 
forces of modern living and ultimately bear less 
resemblance to historical identities (Friedland 
2002). Nevertheless, rural areas have a rich history 
and identity of their own, even while they share 
some aspects in common with urban areas (Woods 
2011). Rural development, for purposes of this 
entry, encompasses efforts that are economic and 
social in nature, intended to encourage growth or 
expansion in areas outside cities. 

This entry considers rural development from 
a variety of perspectives, including economic 
aspects, infrastructure and service consider- 
ations, sociocultural factors, and the role of 
stakeholders. 


The Possibility of the New Rural 


It would be a mistake to assume that there is 
homogeneity in the supposed blank canvas of 
the rural. For one, the canvas is not blank; rural 
areas are distinctive. The idea of a compelling 
interest in developing areas outside cities has 
been a forceful direction in many nations and is 
not recent. What is more contemporary, possibly, 
is the practice of forming the new rural in any 
given location, as the focus has shifted away from 
a sectoral perspective to one informed by place 
and context. In new rural development, place mat- 
ters. The modern conception of the rural does not 
harken back to times in the distant past when most 
people in a rural community were of a single class 
and industry, with little to differentiate them 
(Marx 2000). The rural is instead a representation, 
actively made more or less real by those that 
ponder it, as a place of opportunity and beauty 
(Woods 2011). The collective sense of rural places 
is heavily informed by the past and shared ideals 
of pastoral sensibilities and of escapes from the 
harsh reality of the urban lifescape (Marx 2000). 
Rural development is a seeking out for what was 
and what could yet be; for some, it represents a 
defiant strike at an existence grown wearisome, 
and for others, it is a hand up to overcome 
significant socioeconomic barriers, possibly made 
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worse by geographical factors like distance from 
urban areas and jobs located there. 

Rural areas have seen “improved rural-urban 
income parity, farm population decline, and sig- 
nificant rural economic diversification” over the 
past century (Irwin et al. 2010, p. 523). Having 
experienced great change, rural areas are sources 
of both vulnerability and untapped potential. 
While there are significant stresses associated 
with transformation, understanding the great 
potential that exists for rural development is 
essential for projects to succeed. In that respect, 
rural development is not simply about the merits 
of processes and projects themselves; the possi- 
bility for success profoundly weighs on awareness 
of context. Rural business is unique — it may not 
just be about making money for those that seek to 
make a living in rural spaces. Rural life can invoke 
a sense of community, of working together, and 
social change. These efforts exhibit holistic traits, 
such as “sustaining local services, maintaining the 
local population, reducing negative climate 
impacts of long car journeys through providing 
local services and employment, and sustaining 
local community events, social capital and a 
strong sense of local identity” (Steiner and 
Atterton 2015, p. 43). 


Economic Aspects 


It has been noted that rural places are undergoing 
transformation due to “globalisation, economic 
downturn, public sector budgetary pressures, 
demographic ageing, and climate and environ- 
mental change” (Steiner and Atterton 2015, 
p. 30). There has been a dramatic shift in jobs 
in rural areas: traditional rural jobs (mining, 
farming, and manufacturing) account for only 
about a fifth of total nonmetropolitan area 
employment. Two-fifths of rural employment is 
in typical service-type work like what would be 
seen in cities (health care and retail, for exam- 
ple); the balance of employment is in construc- 
tion, transportation, and other services (Irwin 
et al. 2010). 

The Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) put forward the 
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question of whether development in rural areas 
was a territorial or sectoral issue, ultimately deter- 
mining that it was a place-based question rather 
than a topic best dealt with through the imposition 
of policies (2003). A sectoral-based approach to 
rural policy choices would leave only a few well- 
entrenched actors in the policy arena — notably 
agriculture, mining, and petroleum. Agricultural 
interests have historically informed policy choices 
with respect to rural areas in many regions, and 
the interests of agribusiness have been favored 
over other conceptions of rurality. As competing 
views have become more well defined, however, 
the view of rural areas as one and the same with 
farming, or merely places where oil extraction 
occurs, have become increasingly inaccurate, if 
not obsolete. A major influence is employment 
potential: agriculture has declined in its ability to 
support well-paying jobs in rural areas and areas 
that focus on such business as a specialization find 
themselves subject to the whims of commodity 
markets. Although rural land use for agriculture 
remains strong, and productivity is high, employ- 
ment has been reduced precipitously. How rural 
areas are changing involves choices made not just 
by agricultural interests but multi-sectoral stake- 
holders (OECD 2003). 

Even as rural areas have moved away from too 
much reliance on one sort of business, some of the 
standard advice for urban development, such as 
diversification of industries to encourage resil- 
lence, industrial clustering of firms, or hesitance 
on supporting entrepreneurial development, may 
not be appropriate in rural areas. Such efforts 
might mitigate risk, but in rural areas, some risk 
may be acceptable if the potential harm from a 
failed effort can be moderated. Society-wide 
risks like shocks against an entire system pose 
significant threats to both urban and rural areas; 
these may prevent the taking of worthwhile risks 
on what are otherwise positive potential business 
deals. The lack of diversification in a rural com- 
munity might not be a fault, as it could be in an 
urban center, if the risk pays off. If a rural area 
balances the risks and rewards of its develop- 
ment choices, toward increasing output of inter- 
est to the world outside the area, it is likely on the 
right path (Freshwater 2015). Putting nothing 
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forward, however, will accomplish no gain. This 
is especially true in rural areas, where there may 
be a lack of interest in the place, as existing 
interests cling to “what was” about the locale 
and fail to see a possible bright future for the 
community. 

Scale and management of expectations are 
central considerations in rural development. 
From an economics perspective, it may seem 
that agglomeration economies — where like 
businesses tend to accumulate for mutually sup- 
portive reasons — may be more closely aligned 
with urban locales, due to the fact that “macro 
variables such as innovation, productivity, 
growth, and development are greater in more 
densely populated areas” (Naldi et al. 2015, 
p. 96). However, this does not mean that rural 
areas lack potential for “matching, sharing, and 
learning processes,” and indeed a marginal 
increase may be felt more strongly in a rural 
area than in an urban region (Naldi et al. 2015, 
p. 97). Applying principals of smart develop- 
ment, as may be seen in urban economies, one 
may expect to see smaller-scale agglomeration 
tendencies, “natural and recreational amenities 
as well as creative economies,” (Naldi et al. 
2015, p. 96) and networks and exchanges for 
research and development, specifically calling 
for development of high-speed broadband con- 
nectivity to facilitate learning and sharing of 
knowledge. Broadband also assists 
e-commerce, which has become a source of 
revenue to rural areas. 

Tourism-related business in rural areas has 
increased; this may be tied to identity, which is 
“vital for the constitution of entrepreneurial pro- 
cesses” (Berglund et al. 2016, p. 91). Contrary to 
convention that suggests that rural areas should 
imitate urban centers, rural areas could become 
cognizant of what is in their communities, 
embracing the entrepreneurial spirit to create 
something unique to the place, thus forcing 
residents to rethink the essential identity of 
their community (Berglund et al. 2016). In pres- 
ervation terms, it has been offered that “effec- 
tive management of the natural heritage is 
required for economic and well as environmen- 
tal reasons” (Courtney et al. 2006, p. 481). As a 
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result, tourist enterprises in rural areas would do 
well to support the sustainability of natural fea- 
tures and reduction of potential damage through 
effective management, given the close tie of 
natural features to the maintenance of place 
identity. 


Infrastructure and Service Concerns 


Rural development is not entirely dissimilar 
from its urban counterpart. It deliberates on 
many of the same general issues that would 
affect development decisions in urban settings 
but employs a perspective that considers and 
values the unique context of the rural environ- 
ment. Resources, organization of community 
and policy/program structures, and delivery of 
services to communities are all concerns. While 
the types of issues themselves might be largely 
the same, infrastructure is a point of serious 
concern for rural areas, especially those with 
an eye toward growth. 

There are concerns about the ability of rural 
communities to handle the consequences of 
growth, when development plans work as 
intended. It is expected that rural development 
efforts yield results that are desirable, but the 
intricacies of the deal, such as infrastructure 
improvements (sanitation, education, and even 
access to electricity) may not have been included 
in the plan. These are essential investments with 
benefits that may serve other development pro- 
jects. Waste handling, sewer system capacity, 
water supplies, and housing are significant in 
rural areas just as they are in urban areas, but the 
resources to address needs may not be available 
in the amount necessary to address concerns as 
they arise. In some cases, increased distances 
between individuals living in rural areas can cre- 
ate infrastructure issues. Provision of police and 
fire services, as well as transportation, is made 
more difficult by the dispersal of population over 
large areas. 

Transportation and housing are major develop- 
ment issues facing rural areas. Where social dis- 
advantage exists in rural areas, it is often stoked 
by a lack of transportation and housing (OECD 
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2003). Populations in these areas can experience 
other symptoms of disadvantage, including high 
unemployment. As a cause for development, rural 
communities often find that they were founded 
because of a natural feature of some sort. This 
may have driven development in the past, partic- 
ularly for manufacturing or agriculture — such as 
location near a river or a place with rich soil — but 
now those features may be less important to the 
choice to live in a location than, for example, 
proximity to existing development or location on 
a major transportation line. 

Efforts to improve the competitiveness of 
rural areas for development purposes include 
provision of amenities and identification of 
industry clusters for potential attraction of new 
businesses; focusing on eco- or agritourism; 
place-based approaches to development; and 
creating entrepreneurial opportunities through 
attention to knowledge centers, such as training 
and especially distance learning (OECD 2003). 
Scott et al. (2016) have applied Nussbaum’s 
Central Human Capabilities taxonomy to the 
choice some artists make to locate in rural 
areas, contrasting with the view that the creative 
class normally chooses to locate in urban areas. 
They specifically highlight internet connectiv- 
ity as a decisive factor: “Broadband connectiv- 
ity potentially enables the development of the 
creative economy in areas previously consid- 
ered too geographically remote from urban cre- 
ative hubs to participate in this sector,” though 
the reality is that broadband is not universal in 
rural areas, so this promise is limited (Townsend 
et al. 2016, p. 7). 


Sociocultural Factors 


Educational, health, and employment services are 
essential in rural areas, as they are in urban areas, 
but the particular needs may be different. Educa- 
tional attainment in rural areas may be relatively 
less than in urban areas; this may drive unemploy- 
ment, which in turn prevents attention to resolving 
needs in the educational sector (CRS 1979). 
Enduring poverty may be the result. Even though 
much has been done to improve education in rural 
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areas, rural areas still trail urban areas, and a gap 
exists in secondary and college attainment. This 
negatively impacts development prospects, as 
an educated workforce is an attracting and sus- 
taining factor for business. Those with lower 
educational outcomes generally have higher 
unemployment rates in rural areas. Some groups 
are more affected than others by this disparity. 
In the United States, “minority populations in 
nonmetro areas have significantly lower levels 
of educational attainment” (USDA ERS 2016). 
Rural development efforts may not always pay 
adequate or due attention to the needs of disad- 
vantaged groups. Problems in rural areas can be 
more aggravated for these populations for rea- 
sons of access including language, necessitating 
a fresh look at how development policy can be 
more inclusive. 

Food insecurity and concerns about climate 
change have driven policy discussion toward 
sustainable development in many instances 
(Behnassi et al. 2011). However, rural and agri- 
cultural development projects have significant, 
and in some cases negative, implications for 
areas where the development takes place. In addi- 
tional to the educational issues noted above, some 
changes, such as environmental degradation, 
crowding, and a rise in crime rate, might also be 
expected (Baig and Straquadine 2011). These 
additional considerations are not purely “rural” 
development issues, as they are encountered in 
development generally. In the case of rural devel- 
opment, the issue becomes one of balancing what 
is being given up in favor of the benefits received — 
and whether the return on investment makes sense 
over the short and long term. Ideally, rural devel- 
opment takes into consideration long-range soci- 
etal goals and attempts to conserve resources as 
much as possible. 


Stakeholder-Led Views of Rural 
Development 


The line between urban and rural areas has 
become less clear. As people from urban areas 
move to rural areas, they are creating new 
communities, but these communities are not 
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necessarily like those created in the traditional 
manner, with shared experiences and cultures. 
They are from inception diverse and more like 
modern cities in that respect. Governments of 
such areas, and their consequent policy envi- 
ronments including development priorities, 
should therefore be reflective of a bottom-up 
shared vision of community and specifically 
the uniqueness of the place and the people 
there. 

Rural development is not a straightforward 
matter. There are open questions about the best 
approach to be taken to achieve desired ends — 
whether that is a top-down, intercession-based 
model, or the hands-on model that includes a 
variety of viewpoints. This is not an easily 
addressed question, as the nature of rural areas 
has shifted, from primarily a farming perspec- 
tive to one that encompasses a range of possi- 
bilities. Rural development also stands at the 
intersection of often unique economic, legal, 
and policy questions. There can be distrust of 
outsiders, which can undermine a development 
effort. A psychosocial inability for developers 
to understand rural residents and their context 
can be devastating to both efforts for rural 
development, rural places, and the residents of 
such areas. Rural residents might have, for 
example, taken themselves to be responsible 
for their plight, or to be individually responsible 
for failures external to their communities, 
including regional, national, or even interna- 
tional economic shifts. For these reasons, rural 
development may thematically focus on 
bottom-up views and consider social change 
and the needs of the neglected, to create a safety 
net that considers issues beyond jobs or 
increased wealth (Landini et al. 2014). 

Rural development shares in common with 
sustainable development calls for transparency, 
monitoring of efforts by local stakeholders, the 
sharing of visions and ideas for development 
activities, and a sense of ownership for the out- 
come of such efforts (Khongsatjaviwat and 
Routray 2015). Recognition of the importance of 
stakeholder involvement is essential to successful 
rural development projects. Stakeholder participa- 
tion not only helps assure project success — it 
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creates a stronger community amongst the partic- 
ipants. Time spent identifying potential stake- 
holders and planning for their involvement is 
consequently well spent (Usadolo and Caldwel 
2016). In the case of public-private partnerships, 
which may have positive application in rural 
contexts, an equalization of public and private 
actors for management and leadership of devel- 
opment activities may be advisable. There is a 
place for both developmental and regulatory 
roles in rural development. It is perhaps not 
sufficient to involve stakeholders at the outset, 
only to inform them, while failing to allow them 
a place in the decision-making process (Byarstig 
and Sandstrom 2017). 


Concluding Thoughts 


The present state of rural development is not 
primarily farm-focused; considerable emphasis 
has been placed on what is an increasingly 
interdependent continuum between rural and 
urban places. The connection of natural ameni- 
ties and rural development remains important 
(Irwin et al. 2010); opportunities that exist 
beyond agriculture and traditional land-use pat- 
terns are varied. Rural communities have 
become more creative in achieving develop- 
ment success by making better use of unique 
sense of place and fashioning vibrant combina- 
tions of the original in historic places and the 
new from elsewhere. 

In any rural development program, there is 
a need to ensure that programs are meeting 
their intent. A short-run and long-term view of 
development in a particular area is necessary 
to achieve planned successes while limiting 
unintended and even harmful results. Some- 
times outcomes that benefit communities more 
generally (i.e., that aid several potential pro- 
jects, through infrastructure improvements, or 
help the marketability of a place) can be 
explained through qualitative approaches, rely- 
ing upon methods like focus groups, rather than 
quantitative means that would be more appro- 
priate in urban settings (Buragohain and Landge 
2014). It is essential to tell the story — not only 
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of the project but of the community and its 
evolution — where it has been and where it 
hopes to go. 

That said, Paul Gruchow wrote that “It is an 
odd irony that the places we call empty should 
retain some memory of the diversity of life, while 
the places we have filled up grow emptier and 
emptier. If we knew what we were getting rid of, 
we might have some premonition of the things we 
are going to miss” (1988, p. 12). It is relevant to 
consider that these rural places, “empty” in some 
sense relative to their urban counterparts, are not 
hollow spaces or canvases upon which a mark 
may be left but exceptional and worthwhile in 
their own right. The best sorts of development of 
rural areas recognize the inherent goodness of 
place and people and serve to highlight those 
qualities, rather than simply imitate the urban out 
in the country. It 1s the diversity of life and the 
things that are collectively missed that call people 
to rural places, so that those things may be 
retrieved and enjoyed again. Smart developers 
recognize this understanding, and superior rural 
development celebrates it. 
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Synonyms 


Form of government; Particular form of govern- 
ment; Set of government principles and laws; 
System of politics 


Definition 


A coordinated set of principles, laws, ideas, and 
procedures relating to a particular form of govern- 
ment or the form of government itself. It 1s com- 
pared to the legal system, economic system, 
cultural system, and social systems. 


Introduction 


Russia is a democratic federal republic with the 
president as the head of the state. Following the 
basic principles of democracy, the constitution 
provides for the separation of powers into legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches, which are to 
be independent. The executive power is split 
between the president and the prime minister, 
but the president is the dominant figure. The leg- 
islature is represented by the Federal Assembly of 
Russia. It has two chambers: the State Duma (the 
lower house) and the Federation Council (the 
upper house). The judicial power is vested in 
courts and administered by the Ministry of Justice. 
Unlike most of the contemporary republics, the 
president of Russia does not belong to the execu- 
tive or any other branch of power, although he 
has enough authority to influence governmental 
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activities. According to the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation, the president ensures coordi- 
nated functioning and interaction of all the bodies 
of state power. 


History of Establishment of Presidency in 
Russia 

For the first time, the idea for establishment of 
presidency in our country gained the upper hand 
during the soviet “perestroika” in 1990 when the 
Office of the President of the USSR appeared. 
A short time later, the institution of presidency 
was introduced in Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic as a result of the all-Russian 
referendum. The status of the president had been 
significantly changed with the adoption of the 
Constitution of the Russian Federation in 1993 
which proclaimed the president the head of the 
State. 

The 12th of July 1991 become the day of the 
elections of the first president of Russia. Boris 
Yeltsin had held this position till 2000 when he 
had sent in his resignation and announced his 
successor Vladimir Putin. On December 31, 1999, 
he became acting president. On March 26, 2000, 
Putin was elected president of Russia and was inau- 
gurated on May 7, 2000. On March 14, 2004, he 
was elected president of Russia for the second term. 
Since May 8, 2008, Vladimir Putin is a prime min- 
ister of Russia. Dmitrry Medvedev was president of 
Russia in 2008—2012. On March 4, 2012, Putin was 
elected president of Russia and inaugurated on May 
7, 2012. 


Functions of President 

The president’s main function is to act as a guar- 
antor of the constitution and of the rights and 
freedoms of humans and citizens. He takes mea- 
sures to protect the sovereignty of Russia and 
determines the guidelines of the internal and for- 
eign policies of the state. 

The institution of presidency itself is suffi- 
ciently new for our country. Its evolution and 
development in Russia has been highly influenced 
by various national and historical features, such 
as stable tradition of strong individual power 
vested in tsars, emperors, and general secretar- 
ies in different periods of Russian history. 
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The president of Russia does not belong to the 
executive or any other branch of power, although 
he has enough authority to influence governmen- 
tal activities. 

The president is a guarantor of the constitu- 
tion and of the rights and freedoms of humans 
and citizens. He takes measures to protect the 
sovereignty of the Russian Federation, its inde- 
pendence, and state integrity and ensures coor- 
dinated functioning and interaction of all 
the bodies of state power. He also determines 
the guidelines of the home and foreign policies 
of Russia and represents the Russian Federa- 
tion within the country and in international 
relations. 

Any citizen of the Russian Federation not 
younger than 35 years of age and with a perma- 
nent residence record in Russia of not less than 
10 years may be elected president. The presi- 
dent is elected for 6 years on the basis of uni- 
versal, equal, direct suffrage by secret ballot. 
One and the same person may not be elected 
president of Russia for more than two terms 
running. 

When taking office, the president of the 
Russian Federation takes the following oath of 
loyalty to the people: 

I swear in exercising the powers of the President of 

the Russian Federation to respect and safeguard the 

rights and freedoms of human and citizen, to 
observe and protect the Constitution of the 

Russian Federation, to protect the sovereignty and 


independence, security and integrity of the State, to 
faithfully serve the people. 


This oath is taken in a solemn atmosphere in 
the presence of members of the Council of the 
Federation, deputies of the State Duma, and 
judges of the Constitution Court of the Russian 
Federation. 


Authority of the President of Russia 
The president of Russia possesses vast authority 
in government. By agreement with the State 
Duma, he appoints the chairman of the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Federation, appoints all the 
federal ministers, and decides on their resignation. 
The president presents to the Council of the 
Federation candidates for appointment as judges 
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of the Constitution Court, the Supreme Court, as 
well as a candidate for the post of the procurator- 
general of the Russian Federation, and appoints 
judges of other federal courts. 

The president is also the commander in chief of 
the Armed Forces of the Russian Federation. 

The president has certain powers in his rela- 
tions with the legislative branch. Thus, he may 
introduce bills to State Duma, he has the right 
to veto laws adopted by the Federal Assembly, 
and he is also empowered to dissolve the State 
Duma in case it rejects three times the candi- 
dates for the post of the chairman of the 
government. 

The president of the Russian Federation may 
cease to exercise his powers short of the term in 
case of his resignation, in case of stable inabil- 
ity to exercise the powers vested in him because 
of health reasons, or in case of impeachment. 

The president may be impeached by the 
Council of the Federation only on the basis of 
the charges of high treason or another grave 
crime, advanced by the State Duma and con- 
firmed by the conclusion of the Supreme Court 
on the presence of the elements of crime in the 
actions of the president and by the conclusion 
of the Constitution Court confirming that the 
rules of advancing the charges were observed. 


The Parliament 

The bicameral Federal Assembly makes federal 
law, approves treaties, declares war, and has the 
power of the purse. Both its chambers are located 
in Moscow. The legislative and representative 
body of the Russian Federation is the Federal 
Assembly. The Federal Assembly consists of 
two chambers — the Council of the Federation 
and the State Duma. The Federation Council of 
Russia is the upper house of the Russian Parlia- 
ment. Created by the 1993 constitution, it acts as a 
voice of Russia’s federated entities. The Council 
has explicitly stated that no political factions are to 
exist in the upper house. Unlike the State Duma, 
the Council is not directly elected. It consists of 
representatives of Russia’s federal entities — each 
has two. One is elected by the entity’s legislature; 
the other is nominated by the entity’s head. The 
terms of the members are not nationally fixed but 
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depend on the terms of the regional bodies that 
chose them. 


The Council of the Federation 

The Council of the Federation includes repre- 
sentatives from each subject of the Russian 
Federation, while the State Duma is an elected 
chamber containing 450 deputies. The execu- 
tive power in Russia is represented by the Gov- 
ernment of the Russian Federation which 
consists of the chairman of the government, 
deputy chairman of the government, and fed- 
eral ministries. The president of the Russian 
Federation appoints the chairman of the 
Russian Government with the consent of the 
State Duma. 

Establishing the judicial power the Constitu- 
tion emphasizes that justice in the Russian Fed- 
eration shall be administered by courts alone. 
The judicial power in Russia is exercised by 
means of constitutional, civil, administrative, 
and criminal proceedings. The fundamental 
institutions of the Russian judicial system are 
the Constitution Court and the Supreme Court 
of the Russian Federation. The Constitution 
Court plays the major role in the whole system 
of government as it considers cases on the cor- 
respondence of legislation and regulations at all 
levels of government to the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation. 

The Constitution establishes certain provi- 
sions for the mechanism of “checks and bal- 
ances” to be put into effect. Thus, the president 
may veto laws adopted by the Federal Assem- 
bly, but the majority of two thirds of the total 
number of the members of the Council of the 
Federation and of the deputies of the State 
Duma can override the veto. 

The President of the Russian Federation pre- 
sents to the Council of the Federation candidates 
to be appointed as judges of the Constitution 
Court, the Supreme Court, as well as a candidate 
for the post of the procurator-general of the 
Russian Federation and appoints judges of other 
federal courts. 

He is also empowered to dissolve the State 
Duma in case it rejects three times the candidates 
for the post of the chairman of the government. At 
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the same time, the jurisdiction of the State Duma 
includes bringing an accusation against the presi- 
dent of the Russian Federation for his 
impeachment. 


The State Duma 

The term Duma comes from the Russian “dumat” 
(“to think”). Compared to some European democ- 
racies, the Russian Duma is quite a youngster. 
Founded in 1906, it did not survive the 1917 
revolution. But it bounced back in 1993, when 
Russia’s first president, Boris Yeltsin, introduced 
a new constitution. The State Duma may also 
express no confidence to the Government of the 
Russian Federation, and the president shall be free 
to announce the resignation of the government or 
to reject the decision of the State Duma. In case 
the State Duma again expresses no confidence to 
the government during 3 months, the president 
may accept this or dissolve the State Duma. 

As a federal state, the Russian Federation 
consists of 85 regions called “subjects 
(jurisdictions) of federation.” These are republics, 
krais (territories), oblasts (regions), autonomous 
okrugs (areas), and three cities of federal 
importance — Moscow, St. Petersburg, and Sevas- 
topol (since 2014). 

The subjects of federation are declared to be 
equal. They are empowered to adopt their own 
legislation within the frameworks determined by 
the Constitution. They also establish their own 
systems of regional government independently 
though in a strict accordance with the principles 
of the constitutional system of Russia. 

The Judiciary 

Three types of court make up the Russian 
judiciary: 


e The courts of general jurisdiction (including 
military courts), subordinated to the Supreme 
Court 

e The arbitration court system under the High 
Court of Arbitration; 

e The Constitutional Court (as well as constitu- 
tional courts in a number of federal entities) 


The municipal court is the lowest adjudicating 
body in the general court system. It serves each 
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city or rural district and hears more than 90% of all 
civil and criminal cases. 


Conclusion 


Russia is a federal presidential republic where the 
executive power is split between the president of 
the Russian Federation and the prime minister, but 
the president is the dominant figure. According to 
Constitution of the Russian Federation, the state 
power in the Russian Federation is exercised on 
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the basis of its division into legislative, executive, 
and judicial power. The bodies of legislative, 
executive, and judicial power are independent. 
The legislature is represented by the Federal 
Assembly of Russia. The judicial power is vested 
in courts and administered by the Ministry of 
Justice. 
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Synonyms 


Opposite-sex couple: heterosexual couple; Same- 
sex couple: homosexual couple, gay, and lesbian 
couple; Sexual orientation: gender identity; 
Statutory language: lawful, legal, or judicial 
language 


Definition 


Marriage is much more than a permit allowing 
two individuals to make a commitment to each 
other or a legally sanctioned contract between a 
husband and wife. Under a marriage contract, the 
legal status of both parties gives the husband and 
wife new rights and obligations as well as bene- 
fits, such as tax relief, medical decision-making 
power, and state spousal benefits. Until the 
recent Supreme Court ruling, the term marriage 
was restricted to the legal union of a man and 
woman. 

Same-sex marriage refers to a legally recog- 
nized marriage between two spouses of the same 
gender, having the same rights and benefits as 
legally married opposite-sex couples. 


Civil unions are legally recognized unions of a 
same-sex couple with rights similar to those of an 
opposite-sex married couple. 

Domestic partnerships are a form of relation- 
ship that gives limited state rights to both same- 
sex and opposite-sex couples who live together 
but wish to remain unmarried. 


Introduction 


After decades of states’ resistance to allowing 
individuals of the same sex to marry, on June 
26, 2015, the US Supreme Court finally ruled 
that marriage is a constitutional right protected 
by the 14th Amendment. States could no longer 
deny any couple that right, including same-sex 
couples (Liptak 2015). Such ruling concluded 
the debates on not only the human right of same- 
sex couples but also the definition of marriage as 
an intimate relationship. Due to the legal defini- 
tions of marriage and spouse, same-sex couples 
faced a challenge to marry and form a family. 
Such challenge to same-sex couples was resolved 
by the 2015 Supreme Court decision. 

The revolution of same-sex marriage as social 
policy based on the 2015 US Supreme Court’s 
ruling implies that the definition of marriage has 
been changed. The court has always thought of 
marriage as both an individual right and a positive 
social good — as the foundation of the family and 
of society. However, legalizing same-sex mar- 
riage represented that love and intimacy is more 
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important to form a family, and sexuality is not the 
basis of forming a legal marital union. As a result, 
same-sex couples are granted the rights and obli- 
gations of a legal couple regardless of sexuality. 


Brief History of Same-Sex Marriage 


While the civil rights campaign took place in the 
1960s, the public national discussion on same-sex 
marriage first began in 1993 when the Hawaii 
Supreme Court ruled that laws denying same-sex 
couples the right to marry violated state constitu- 
tional equal protection rights unless the state 
could show a “compelling reason” for such dis- 
crimination (Baehr v. Lewin 1993; Karger and 
Stoesz 2013). The ruling led to federal actions, 
as well as actions by several states, to restrict 
marriage to opposite-sex couples, in particular 
the Defense of Marriage Act (DOMA 1996). 
After Hawaii’s decision raised the possibility 
that states could recognize same-sex marriage, 
32 state legislatures adopted statutory language 
that defined marriage as a relationship between a 
man and a woman. Nebraska adopted a constitu- 
tional provision limiting marriage to relationships 
between a man and a woman. As aresult, 40 states 
had statutory and/or constitutional provisions lim- 
iting marriage to opposite-sex couples by the end 
of 2000 (Karger and Stoesz 2013). 

Starting in 2000, some states began recogniz- 
ing same-sex relationships. For example, Vermont 
approved landmark legislation to recognize civil 
unions between same-sex couples, granting them 
virtually all the benefits, protections, and respon- 
sibilities that married couples have under Vermont 
law. The Vermont legislation was a result of the 
state Supreme Court ruling in Baker v. Vermont 
(1999) that said same-sex couples are entitled, 
under the state constitution’s “Common Benefits 
Clause,” to the same benefits and protections as 
married opposite-sex couples (Goldberg 2000). 
The court ruled that the Vermont General Assem- 
bly must decide how to provide these benefits and 
protections, either by legalizing marriage for 
same-sex couples or by establishing an alternative 
system. The Vermont General Assembly decided 
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to preserve marriage as the “legally recognized 
union of one man and one woman,” but at the 
same time created a parallel system, civil unions, 
for same-sex couples that went beyond existing 
“domestic partnership” and “reciprocal beneficia- 
ries” (Baker v. Vermont 1999). 

From then to 2015, various lower court deci- 
sions, state legislation, and popular referendums 
legalized same-sex marriage to some degree in 
38 of the 50 US states, in the US territory Gaum, 
and in the District of Columbia. As a result of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court ruling in 
Goodridge v. Department of Public Health (2003), 
the state of Massachusetts became the first state to 
legalize marriage for same-sex couples. In 2003, 
the Massachusetts Court ruled that it was uncon- 
stitutional under the Massachusetts constitution to 
allow only opposite-sex couples to wed. The court 
concluded, “Segregating same-sex unions from 
opposite-sex unions cannot possibly be held ratio- 
nally to advance or preserve” the governmental 
aim of encouraging “stable adult relationships for 
the good of the individual and of the community, 
especially its children” (Burge 2003). Under this 
decision, the state of Massachusetts legalized 
same-sex marriage to begin issuing marriage 
licenses to same-sex couples on May 17, 2004. 

In the same year, the US Supreme Court ruled 
in Lawrence v. Texas (2003), which was a land- 
mark decision by the US Supreme Court 
(McBride 2006). The Court struck down the sod- 
omy law in Texas and, by extension, invalidated 
sodomy laws in 13 other states, making same-sex 
sexual activity legal in every US state and terri- 
tory. Since then, several states enacted a state law 
providing civil unions to same-sex couples, 
including Connecticut (2005), New Jersey 
(2006), and New Hampshire (2007). Such 
approach shows the redefining of marriage. For 
example, the New Jersey Supreme Court ordered 
the legislature to redefine marriage to include 
same-sex couples or to establish a separate legal 
structure, such as civil unions, to give same-sex 
couples the same rights as opposite-sex marriage 
couples (Lewis v. Harris 2006). The New Jersey 
legislature chose to create civil unions in 2007, 
which gave same-sex couples the same legal 
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rights as married, opposite-sex couples. Until 
2009, a few state Supreme Courts ruled that 
same-sex couples should have the right to marry 
and that a ban against same-sex marriage was in 
violation of the equal protection clause in the state 
constitution. In 2009, the Connecticut General 
Assembly passed a statute allowing same-sex 
marriage and ending civil unions (Connecticut 
General Assembly 2015). 

The pace of state legislative action quickened 
in 2012 in several states, including Washington, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Maine. For example, 
the Washington state legislature and governor 
approved legislation establishing same-sex mar- 
riage, and then the law and same-sex marriages 
began on December 6, 2012. Such legislative 
actions supporting same-sex marriage continued 
in 2013. Delaware passed same-sex marriage 
legislation, and Governor Markell signed the 
bill into law. The law converted civil unions to 
marriage, and recognized civil unions and same- 
sex marriage from other jurisdictions (Ramseyer 
2013). 

In 2013, the US Supreme Court overturned a 
key provision of DOMA, declaring part of it 
unconstitutional — the provision of DOMA, passed 
in 1996, that limited federal recognition of mar- 
riages to different-sex couples. The Windsor 
v. United States ruling prompted an unprecedented 
wave of lawsuits in every state where same-sex 
couples were not permitted to marry (Windsor 
v. United States 2013). After numerous rulings in 
these cases affirming the right of same-sex couples 
to marry in a series of states, the Supreme Court’s 
June 2015 decision meant that same-sex couples 
could marry anywhere in the country. 

In addition to the legislation at the state level, 
the US Supreme Court decided to challenge the 
federal DOMA law that limited over one thousand 
federal benefits to marriages defined as a relation- 
ship between a man and a woman. It ruled that the 
restriction violated equal protection and due pro- 
cess for married same-sex couples. The decision 
emphasized the dominance of state law defining 
marriage and required the federal government to 
recognize same-sex marriages granted under 
state law. 
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Marriage as a Fundamental Right 


As the 2015 US Supreme Court concluded the 
decades-long debate or battle over same-sex mar- 
riage, the decision confirmed that same-sex mar- 
riage 1s a fundamental human right regardless of 
sexuality. The US Court has always thought of 
marriage as both an individual right and a positive 
social good as the foundation of family and of 
society (Goetting 2013). The right to intimate 
association for same-sex couples — protecting the 
dignity of same sex relationships from the stigma 
of criminal prosecution — does point toward the 
fundamental right of the people to marry 
(Goetting 2013). Accumulated US Court cases 
such as Romer v. Evans (1996), Lawrence 
v. Texas (2003), and Windsor v. United States 
(2013) have confirmed that same-sex couples are 
meant to be included more fully and equally into 
the same constitutional protections. Finally, Judge 
Anthony M. Kennedy, citing Loving v. Virginia 
case (1967), argued that marriage is a founda- 
tional right to all people regardless of gender or 
sexual orientation: 

A first premise of the Court’s relevant precedents is 

that the right to personal choice regarding marriage 

is inherent in the concept of individual autonomy. 

This abiding connection between marriage and lib- 

erty is why Loving [v. Virginia] invalidated interra- 


cial marriage bans under the Due Process Clause. 
(Obergefell v. Hodges 2015, p. 12) 


A second principle in this Court’s jurisprudence is 
that the right to marry is fundamental because it 
supports a two-person union unlike any other in its 
importance to the committed individuals. 
(Obergefell v. Hodges 2015, p. 13) 


Marriage No Longer Tied to Sexuality 
but Now Tied to Love 


The long discussion between states and same-sex 
couples to form legal marriage came to conclude 
that marriage is no longer inherently tied to sexu- 
ality or sexual orientation. US District Court 
Judge Wright Allen came to a similar conclusion 
in her ruling against Virginia’s banning of same- 
sex marriage (Harris v. Rainey 2014). The judge 
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argued that gay and lesbian individuals, like het- 
erosexuals, should have the same legal rights to 
form a marriage based on intimate emotional 
connections: 


Gay and lesbian individuals share the same capacity 
as heterosexual individuals to form, preserve and 
celebrate loving, intimate and lasting relationships. 
Such relationships are created through the exercise 
of sacred, personal choices — choices, like the 
choices made by every other citizen, that must be 
free from unwarranted government interference. 
(Harris v. Rainey 2014, pp. 22—23) 


Judge Allen concluded that the legal definition 
of marriage should be based on romantic or emo- 
tional ties by making connections to the 1967 
Loving v. Virginia Supreme Court ruling. The 
1967 Supreme Court decision ruled in favor of 
Mildred and Richard Loving and struck down 
Virginia’s ban on interracial marriage, in citing 
the equal protection clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment to the US Constitution. Also citing the 14th 
Amendment as a basis for her ruling, Judge Allen 
made an even stronger connection between her 
ruling and the previous 1967 case. As a preface 
to her ruling, Judge Allen quoted the speech that 
Mildred Loving delivered on the 40th anniversary 
of the Loving v. Virginia decision: 


... not a day goes by that I don’t think of Richard 
and our love, our right to marry, and how much it 
meant to me to have that freedom to marry the person 
precious to me, even if others thought he was the 
“wrong kind of person” for me to marry. I believe all 
Americans, no matter their race, no matter their sex, 
no matter their sexual orientation, should have that 
same freedom to marry. Government has no business 
imposing some people’s religious beliefs over other 
.... (Harris v. Rainey 2014, p. 1) 


Judge Kennedy again made connections to the 
Loving case to conclude that marriage is an event 
between two persons regardless of sexuality: 
Commitment to marriage is more important than 
sexuality. Both Judge Allen and Judge Kennedy 
concluded that the legal definition of marriage 
should be based on romantic or emotional ties. 
More importantly, the ruling by Judge Allen, like 
the Iowa Supreme Court decision, is a rising indi- 
cation that the legal definition of marriage is 
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changing in response to the institutional and struc- 
tural changes. 

The 2015 decision implied the redefining of 
marriage from a relationship between one man 
and one woman to a relationship between two 
persons, including a relationship between diverse 
compositions of gender or sexual orientation. In 
addition, the decision confirmed the change of the 
legal marriage definition would be based on 
romantic or emotional ties. Again, this decision 
presented that the legal definition of marriage 
does not imply an ability, desire, or premise to 
procreate. Such decision indicated the importance 
of a relationship to form a family rather than other 
functions of marriage. As marriage has become 
more of a partnership based on romance and love, 
then the focus is on a collaborative partnership 
more than on maintaining distinct, separate 
roles for husbands and wives. If distinct gender 
roles are no longer inherently required in a mar- 
riage, it appears logical that a marital partnership 
based on romance is not inherently linked to 
heterosexuality: 


... That is not to say the right to marry is less 
meaningful for those who do not or cannot have 
children. An ability, desire, or promise to procreate 
is not and has not been a prerequisite for a valid 
marriage in any State. In light of precedent pro- 
tecting the right of a married couple not to procre- 
ate, it cannot be said the Court or the States have 
conditioned the right to marry on the capacity or 
commitment to procreate. (Obergefell v. Hodges 
2015, pp. 15-16) 


Marriage as Key Stone in the Society 


Judge Kennedy argued that same-sex marriage 
can contribute to a society as a legal union: “No 
union 1s more profound than marriage, for it 
embodies the highest ideals of love, fidelity, devo- 
tion, sacrifice, and family. In forming a marital 
union, two people become something greater than 
once they were (Obergefell v. Hodges 2015, 
p. 33).” It appears that the judge responded to 
same-sex couples’ argument regarding their 
beliefs on marriage. According to Judge Kennedy, 
same-sex couples have demonstrated that 
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marriage embodies a love that may endure even 
past death. It would be a misunderstanding to say 
that these men and women disrespect the idea of 
marriage. They do respect it so deeply that they 
seek to find its fulfillment for themselves. Their 
hope is not to be condemned to live in loneliness, 
excluded from one of civilization’s oldest institu- 
tions. They ask for equal dignity in the eyes of the 
law. The 2015 Court decision grants them that 
right as expressed below: 


Fourth and finally, this Court’s cases and the 
Nation’s traditions make clear that marriage is a 
key stone of our social order ... There is no differ- 
ence between same- and opposite-sex couples with 
respect to this principle. Yet by virtue of their exclu- 
sion from that institution, same-sex couples are 
denied the constellation of benefits that the States 
have linked to marriage. This harm results in more 
than just material burdens. Same sex couples are 
consigned to an instability many opposite-sex cou- 
ples would deem intolerable in their own lives. As 
the State itself makes marriage all the more precious 
by the significance it attaches to it, exclusion from 
that status has the effect of teaching that gays and 
lesbians are unequal in important respects. It 
demeans gays and lesbians for the State to lock 
them out of a central institution of the Nation’s 
society. Same-sex couples, too, may aspire to the 
transcendent purposes of marriage and seek fulfill- 
ment in its highest meaning. (Obergefell v. Hodges 
2015, pp. 16-17) 


Conclusion 


Under the ongoing debates surrounding same-sex 
marriage, the US Supreme Court ruled that same- 
sex marriage is legal: No matter their gender or 
sexual orientation, people can marry whomever 
they love. As a result of the same-sex marriage 
ruling, it is obvious that the definition of marriage 
has changed, specifically that marriage is not 
related to sexuality and more weight is placed on 
love to form a family legally, it is consistent with 
fundamental values of marriage, and the same 
legal rights are provided to both same-sex couples 
and opposite-sex couples. This shows the func- 
tional and legal changes in defining legal mar- 
riage. Legal conditions affect how people live 
their lives. As society has begun to treat same- 
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sex couples more like opposite-sex couples, it 
could be that the differences between the two 
groups have narrowed. Some people still have 
questions about whether marriage will have the 
same stabilizing effect on same-sex couples and 
their families that we have seen with opposite-sex 
couples. Still, people want evidence that same-sex 
couples have a strong desire to be married based 
on love and emotional ties and have views about 
the purpose of marriage that are similar to those of 
the opposite-sex population. 
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Synonyms 


Between segregation; School segregation; Social 
segregation; Within segregation 


Introduction 


Why Is the Chilean School System a Rich 
Source of Learning about School Segregation 
Worldwide? 

School segregation has multiple effects on the 
educational and developmental children opportu- 
nities, as well as for society as a whole, in the 
short, medium, and long term. On the one hand, 
when it occurs among vulnerable students, it 
affects the quality and equity of their learning, as 
it also makes social policies aimed at improving 
education less effective, since the concentration of 
more vulnerable students carries with it more 
complex requirements to achieve the objectives 
sought. However, there are also effects for all 
the socioeconomic groups, since higher degrees 
of social segregation reduce the develop- 
ment of socialization, inclusion, and civic devel- 
opment skills. 

Often focused on the socioeconomic level, 
school segregation refers to the unequal distribu- 
tion of students among schools, in this case 
according to the economic and human capital of 
families. In many countries this implies a two-tail 
distribution, that is to say, both the most vulnera- 
ble students and those with the best social attri- 
butes, tend to concentrate in schools and high 
schools with fellows of similar characteristics, 
while those of middle groups coexist with a 
greater relative diversity of students. On the 
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other hand, academic segregation might not cor- 
respond to the same characterization, because in 
more equitable educational systems — where 
social conditions of origin have a lower incidence 
in the children’s learning opportunities — both the 
degree and concentration of academic perfor- 
mance between schools could be lower than the 
socioeconomic concentration; while, on the con- 
trary, in those countries where social conditions 
are closely linked to educational opportunities, 
both types of segregation will tend to converge. 

Analyzing the experiences of the Chilean 
school system in the field of educational segrega- 
tion, it is a matter of interest for several reasons. 
The first one, because there is information on the 
social and academic characteristics of students 
and schools since 1999, which makes it possible 
to carry out longitudinal studies concerning the 
magnitude and intertemporal evolution of this 
condition, as well as the comparability between 
different levels of education, since databases are 
available for both elementary and high school 
students. 

Second, the diversity of the academic literature 
for the Chilean educational system makes it pos- 
sible to inquire about the factors that explain 
school segregation, facilitating the identification 
of public policies that could attenuate those pro- 
cesses. It is even more interesting to note that at 
the international level Chile is one of the countries 
with the highest school segregation, as can be seen 
in the results of more than 70 countries in the 
PISA test, where Chile is regularly among the 
three more segregated educational systems. 

Third, the Chilean school system has been 
characterized for almost 40 years by the imple- 
mentation of market oriented policies for the 
provision of education financed with public 
resources, where competition and the role of the 
market play a relevant role in the expectations to 
improve the quality of the whole system. Some of 
its main attributes are: (1) there is a payment asso- 
ciated with each student (voucher); (11) there is a 
high degree of flexibility in the provision of pri- 
vate education, with low regulations for the entry 
of new establishments and with funding per stu- 
dent, similar to the one that is recetved by the 
public sector (also called private subsidized 
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sector); (111) Since 1989, the compulsory monthly 
payment is extended to families who decide to 
enroll their children in the private subsidized sec- 
tor (co-payment); and (iv) a market where it was 
not prohibited the massive implementation of stu- 
dent selection mechanisms in schools, beyond the 
co-payment, such as entrance ability tests, parents 
interviews, not renewal of enrollment due to aca- 
demic or disciplinary problems, among others. 
Those characteristics makes very attractive to ana- 
lyze the Chilean experience, which becomes very 
useful in an international context where private 
participation in school education has systemati- 
cally increased in many countries, especially in 
Latin America and the United States. 

Finally, in the last few years, Chile has 
begun to implement a set of institutional changes 
and structural reforms aimed at improving the 
quality and equity of education, which, without 
segregation as a main objective, could have a 
high impact on reducing it. Among these reforms 
highlights: In 2008, a supplementary grant was 
approved for 40% of the most vulnerable students 
(Preferential School Subsidy Law), which implies 
up to 70% higher monthly resources for that 
group, but in order to be able to access it, private 
subsidized schools should agree to not select or 
use co-payment with those students. In the same 
sense, in 2014 it was approved the so-called “Law 
for School Inclusion” which entails, among other 
rules, the elimination of parental co-payment, and 
the elimination of academic as well as social 
selection of students in all schools receiving pub- 
lic resources. 


International Evidence on Segregation 


The Effects of School Segregation 

In the growing international evidence of school 
segregation, effects on students have been 
documented. The first and the most important of 
all is the learning opportunities asymmetry — the 
so-called peer effects — generated by the concen- 
tration of students with less abilities or social 
backgrounds in schools or classrooms, where 
they have less opportunities to achieve a better 
quality of education (Angrist and Lang 2004; 
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Duflo et al. 2011). The second one, and also 
important, is socialization, as the school is a 
space that enriches the interaction with other 
people, complementing the familiar experience 
to which the individuals are exposed, being able 
to introduce the students in the complexities of 
social life, one of whose main characteristics 1s 
the coexistence with people of different socio- 
economic condition, racial origin, sexual orien- 
tation, among others. In this context, school 
segregation would impoverish citizen construc- 
tion based on social diversity (Valenzuela et al. 
2010). Being part of a socially integrated school 
provides benefits to all students, especially in a 
globalized society. In this way, it generates skills 
to develop a better communication and to make 
friends of diverse origins; reduces the willing- 
ness to generate stereotypes, and generates 
higher levels of civil and social responsibility. 
Other generated benefits are intergenerational 
(reflecting long-term effects), so students who 
attend integrated schools are more likely to seek 
and be placed in integrated universities, neigh- 
borhoods, and workplaces (Mickelson and 
Nkomo 2012). 

On the other hand, social policies in education, 
aimed at improving the conditions of disadvan- 
taged individuals and groups, face additional 
problems, which limit their effectiveness, when 
they must address phenomena of concentration 
of poverty. Thus, the segregation of vulnerable 
groups makes them even more vulnerable and 
can permanently install social exclusion and dis- 
integration. In this sense, “separate remains 
extremely unequal” (Orfield et al. 2012), that 
is, to generate school systems where students 
with certain characteristics attend different 
schools — those that concentrate similar students — 
entails maintaining and accentuating inequalities 
of origin. 

In addition, a number of segregation effects 
have been documented for vulnerable groups 
within the school, such as: segregated schools 
have less experienced and less qualified teachers 
(Clotfelter et al. 2010); there are higher rates of 
teacher turnover; peer groups with less grades 
and inadequate materials and resources for learn- 
ing. Likewise, other indicators such as repetition 
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rate, expulsion rate, and school cohabitation prob- 
lems are much higher in segregated and vulnera- 
ble schools. 


Factors Affecting School Segregation 

In the international literature review, certain fac- 
tors have been established that affect school seg- 
regation: extra-school factors, such as residential 
segregation and school choice; and intra-school 
factors, such as the attributes of the institutional 
design of the school system. Regarding residential 
segregation, it is evident that the place of resi- 
dence affects the space and also the choice of 
parents, so the degree of residential segregation 
can be the main factor associated with the degree 
of school segregation. 

Regarding the second point, the school 
choice studies have shown that it is not limited 
to socioeconomic inequalities, but rather associ- 
ates to different positions within the social and 
cultural structure such as social class, race, eth- 
nicity, religion, among others (Van Zanten 2007; 
Ladd and Fiske 2009). In this way, a search for 
cultural homogeneity would accentuate school 
segregation. 

On intra-school factors and on the institutional 
design of the school system, mechanisms of 
students selection; massive use of repetition for 
students’ failure; and the expulsion of students 
subject to academic or school cohabitation 
(Dupriez and Dumay 2006) affects directly the 
magnitude of segregation. In addition, a second 
type of mechanisms associated with internal aca- 
demic selection is the tracking in different educa- 
tional levels, which operate in different school 
systems around the globe such as the German, 
French, American, or Canadian (Dupriez and 
Dumay 2006; SCHNABEL et al. 2002). Despite 
the progress made in understanding segregation 
between schools, the segregation of students — 
generally by academic skills — within classes of 
the same grade has been less analyzed, practices 
that are more frequent among schools of greater 
size and greater heterogeneity among their stu- 
dents (Dupriez 2010; Ireson and Hallam 2001; 
Slavin 1990). 

The within-school segregation presents posi- 
tions that promote them and detractors. A positive 
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view indicates that grouping students with similar 
abilities facilitates the instruction of teachers, and 
fewer students will be left behind, since teachers 
will adapt educational strategies to the more 
homogeneous attributes of students (Betts 2011; 
Duflo et al. 2011; Dupriez 2010); while detractors 
argue that a more diverse composition of students 
may be of greater utility to lower performing 
students, as well as argue about the difficulty in 
determining the innate abilities of students (Ireson 
and Hallam 2001). 

In several studies, the results of the aca- 
demic skills management account for negative 
consequences for the students with the lowest 
abilities, concluding that the advantages obtained 
by the best performers do not compensate the 
losses among the students with the lowest 
achievements grouped together (Dupriez 2010; 
Ireson and Hallam 2001; Oakes 1985; Slavin 
1990). It seems that the explanation of this ineq- 
uity and inefficiency in student ordering by per- 
formance is explained by the fact that teachers 
reduce their expectations of students assigned to 
lower performance classes (Boaler et al. 2000) 
and because the distribution of the teachers 
between the different classes are not at random 
and generally the best ones are assigned to the 
students with the best performance (Toledo and 
Valenzuela 2015). 

In addition, students assigned to low- 
performing classes tend to reduce their educa- 
tional expectations early, as well as their sense of 
self-efficacy (Braddock and Slavin 1995), which 
affects both their overall and academic self- 
esteem (Ireson and Hallam 2001; Oakes 1985). 


Segregation, the Chilean Case 


Observing the evolution of socioeconomic segre- 
gation at the national level during the last 
15 years, it is possible to appreciate a series of 
distinctive features of the educational system: 
(1) there are high levels of social segregation, 
placing Chile as one of the most segregated coun- 
tries within the participants of the PISA test 
(Chmielewski and Savage 2014); (11) high segre- 
gation among the most vulnerable but still 
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higher and growing among middle-high and high 
socioeconomic status (SES) students (Fig. 1); (111) 
this situation is increasing among secondary 
school students, with a tendency to close differ- 
ences with students in basic education 
(Valenzuela et al. 2015) (see Fig. 2); and finally 
(iv) a growing trajectory of social segregation 
during the early part of the 2000s and decreasing 
from 2007 (Fig. 2). 

The concentration of vulnerable and higher 
SES students in 4th grade increased until 2007, 
this concentration was led by a greater homoge- 
nization inside the establishments of each type, 
rather than by a growing differentiation between 
the different types of schools. On the contrary, a 
gradual process of reducing social segregation — 
although in small magnitudes — has been initiated 
in the groups of vulnerable and middle students 
since 2007, whereas among the medium-high and 
high SES groups this process was reduced or, on 
the contrary, it continued growing. 

The accumulated research in Chile during 
the last years shows that the high level of social 


segregation of the school system is not only a 
reflection of the residential segregation of our 
cities, since the first one far surpasses the second 
(Elacqua and Santos 2013; Valenzuela et al. 
2008). In addition, social segregation also corre- 
lates with attributes inherent in the Chilean school 
system, such as the parental co-payment in the 
private subsidized schools, nonrandom distribu- 
tion of schools in the territory (Auguste 2004; 
Rodríguez et al. 2016), heterogeneity in the family 
school preferences (Elacqua et al. 2006; Canales 
et al. 2016), and selection mechanisms used 
by schools. 


Factors that Explain School Segregation 
in Chile 


The Chilean school system is based on a “relative 
freedom” of school choice, where parents in the- 
ory, when looking for a better educational quality 
for their children will prefer those schools with a 
better or demonstrated quality, thus the demand 
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for this type of schools will derive in a gradual and 
sustained improvement of the system because 
schools that do not meet these requirements sim- 
ply would not have sufficient enrollment. Empha- 
sis has been placed to the relative freedom 
because the choice made is subject to a number 
of entry barriers imposed by the schools, and 
which depend on socioeconomic characteristics, 
geographical characteristics, or by the ability of 
the students themselves, among the main ones, 
that actually determine the structure of the Chilean 
educational system. 

In this sense, some authors have postulated 
that what really stimulates the Chilean school 
market would not be the offer/demand of educa- 
tional quality, but rather the promise — by the 
schools — of providing protection and security by 
avoiding mixing with lower level social sectors, 
so the choice of private schools would reflect the 


interest of the middle sectors to differentiate them- 
selves from the poorest (Canales et al. 2016). 
In this sense, rather than quality — measured 
through objective performance indicators — what 
parents would look for when choosing a private 
subsidized school under this market system would 
not be educational quality but rather differ in some 
way from their peers. This 1s because the social 
composition of the school is understood as a com- 
ponent of status in Chilean society because some 
of them prefer to avoid this group of families 
(Saporito 2003), or because the new social com- 
position could affect the average performance of 
the school (Epple and Romano 1998). This leads 
to an increase in social segregation, exclusion of 
disadvantaged students, and stigmatization of free 
public schools (Elacqua et al. 2006; Canales et al. 
2016). In this way, this ability to “select” schools 
would be one of the main reasons why the Chilean 
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educational system shows such high social 
segregation. 

On the other hand, although families do not 
have an explicit preference for being segregated, 
if the assessment of the different attributes of the 
school varies according to the characteristics of 
the families, then students of different socioeco- 
nomic level will not attend the same type of 
school (Elacqua and Santos 2013). 

In this sense, the hypothesis of neutral ethno- 
centrism (Ladd et al. 2009) postulates that vulner- 
able families tend to prefer schools with more 
homogenous compositions and therefore would 
not be oriented to select schools with better aca- 
demic performance. On the contrary, the literature 
on the Chilean school system has shown that the 
elimination of entry barriers such as parental 
co-payment for enrolling their children in private 
schools has intensified the migration processes of 
vulnerable students (or lower SES students) from 
public education to private subsidized schools 
(Valenzuela et al. 2015), which would be per- 
ceived as of better quality. The above supports 
the document by Flores and Carrasco (2013), 
who identify that the vulnerable families of the 
Metropolitan Region in Chile would also choose 
within the best available school alternatives, after 
including in their election restrictions on the 
distribution and quality of the supply of schools 
in the neighborhoods where they live, and the 
magnitude of the additional payment that was 
requested, and thus removing support for the 
hypothesis of neutral ethnocentrism outlined above. 

Likewise, it is possible to anticipate a hetero- 
geneous effect on the social composition of 
schools, not only because of the effect previously 
described but also because some of the families 
of middle and upper-middle SES groups attend- 
ing private subsidized schools, could decide to 
emigrate from these types of establishments 
because of the entry barrier removal, which is 
demonstrated in Valenzuela et al. (2015) after the 
implementation of the preferential school grant 
law (SEP). 

Additionally, in a system where a large part of 
the new educational service providers only sought 
to maximize their profits, the best way to optimize 
their income was to locate their facilities in 
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territories (neighborhoods) where the demand 
was very high or in places with high SES inhab- 
itants, causing a residential segregation of the 
schools. In this way, large cities, as well as places 
where people of higher SES traditionally lived, 
benefited from the creation of large numbers of 
establishments, which logically increases the 
probability of accessing a high quality school. 

In this sense, it should be mentioned that for 
students of lower SES, the proximity of an estab- 
lishment could be critical because they usually 
attend schools closer to their homes, since longer 
trips involve higher costs, which a family of lower 
SES may not afford. Thus, the nonexistence or 
shortage of quality schools, as well as the segre- 
gation of these by territory would be helping to 
perpetuate the vulnerable conditions of origin 
observed in the Chilean educational system 
(Rodriguez et al. 2016). 

One factor that has greatly influenced the per- 
petuation of segregation in the Chilean school 
system since the 1990s has been the existence 
of explicit selection. In this sense, the empirical 
evidence for Chile has shown that school selection 
processes, especially through the application of 
ability tests to new students, interviews with 
students and parents, as well as the use of man- 
agement of heterogeneity within schools, would 
be widely used by schools in Chile, at all levels 
of education and in schools with or without 
public subsidies (Contreras et al. 2010; Godoy 
et al. 2014). 

The existence of these mechanisms has led, 
over the years, a great entry barrier to certain 
schools, especially for students of the most vul- 
nerable sectors of society, who, due to their 
inequalities of origin, had to be satisfied with 
entering free, public, and nonselective institu- 
tions, schools for which it was not considered 
that educating vulnerable students with great 
social inequalities of origin has associated a 
higher complexity and cost in their education, 
since until 2008 the tax contribution per student 
was flat and not associated with the individual 
or average social attributes of their students. 
Thus, this type of mechanism naturally led to a 
worsening and sustained segregation of public 
education. 
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As mentioned, the management of heterogene- 
ity within establishments is a practice that has 
grown more intensely since the 1990s. This is 
how the research on the frequency or magnitude 
of this phenomenon and its effects on segregation 
in Chile show that this type of grouping and 
selection mechanisms by skill would be very 
frequent in secondary education (Treviño et al. 
2016a, 2017). This literature has shown that 
within segregation would have a negative impact 
on quality, equity, and educational efficiency, neg- 
atively affecting students mainly of middle groups 
(Trevino et al. 2016a), and high-performance 
students would benefit from this type of prac- 
tice, which would not occur with low- and 
intermediate-performing students, mediated by dif- 
ferentiated teacher assignments, lower expectations 
for students with more academic difficulties, higher 
repetition and school withdrawal among these 
groups of students (Treviño et al. 2016a). 


Main Public Policies that Have Affected 
Segregation in Chile 


Over the years, public policies have been 
implemented that, without aiming at school seg- 
regation, have had negative and positive effects on 
segregation. In this sense, within the policies that 
increased or made possible the accelerated segre- 
gation of the Chilean school system is the autho- 
rization granted to the subsidized schools to make 
a compulsory monthly payment to families who 
decided to enroll their children in this type of 
establishments (parental co-payment). 

On the other hand, beginning with the massive 
protests carried out by students in 2006 and 2011, 
demanding structural changes to the Chilean edu- 
cational system, a set of institutional and struc- 
tural changes were begun to improve the quality 
and equity of education, which did not always 
have as a motivation the reduction of social and 
academic segregation of the school system, but 
we could anticipate that it will have a substantial 
effect in its magnitude. In this context, the 
two main ones stand out: The Preferential School 
Subsidy Law (SEP) and The Law for School 
Inclusion. 


School Segregation in Chile 


The following describes three public policies, 
as well as their effects on school segregation that 
have been found in the Chilean literature. 


Parental Co-Payment and Its Effects on 
Segregation 

The financing system for Chilean education had 
an optional complementary instrument to the state 
subsidy received by the subsidized schools 
(public and private), which began to be used in 
1989, called parental co-payment (FICOM), 
which was regulated in 1993. Specifically, the 
FICOM allowed private subsidized schools and 
special cases of public high schools to supplement 
the subsidy received through additional compul- 
sory contributions from parents. This Law, 
besides allowing direct increase of the resources 
of the schools, would generate a fiscal saving that 
at the same time would allow a better targeting 
of the expenditure by the central government 
(Saavedra 2013). 

Although the main purpose of this policy was 
to increase the resources available in schools, 
one of the indirect effects associated to its imple- 
mentation was the differentiation or socioeco- 
nomic segregation. In this sense, the literature 
consistently shows that the parental co-payment 
system generated a differentiation in the socio- 
economic composition of the students in the dif- 
ferent dependence (public or private) of the 
schools (Valin 2011; Saavedra 2013). This led 
to a reduction in the choice options of the lowest 
income families in the country, as well as to the 
fact that families ended up enrolling their chil- 
dren in more segregated schools, where most of 
the classmates presented similar social and cul- 
tural conditions (Valenzuela et al. 2008; 
Saavedra 2013). Likewise, it is also possible to 
associate with this policy the increase in school 
segregation at the commune level observed 
between the mid-1990s and 2000 (Valenzuela 
et al. 2008). 


The Preferential School Subsidy Law and its 
Effects on Segregation 

The Preferential School Subsidy Law (SEP), 
implemented in early 2008, is the main public 
policy implemented to introduce greater equity 
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to the Chilean educational system. The main 
objective is to correct the education financing 
system, providing an additional contribution to 
schools that host vulnerable students. This contri- 
bution was focused on 40% of the most vulnerable 
students in Chile, which implied up to 70% of 
higher monthly subsidy. In this way, the state 
subsidy was conditioned to the socioeconomic 
characteristics of the families of the most vulner- 
able students in order to compensate for social 
inequalities of origin and, therefore, it was recog- 
nized that educating vulnerable students would be 
more complex and costly. 

Alongside this, schools that decide to 
participate — voluntarily — of the reform must 
assume a series of commitments, such as elimi- 
nate parental co-payment to students classified 
as vulnerable, a series of accountability process 
related to the use of resources and the obligation 
to develop and comply with an educational 
improvement program aimed at improving 
their school performance. It should be noted 
that this Law was the first change made to the 
school financing system after almost 30 years of 
operation of the existing vouchers system in 
Chile. 

An indirect effect of this policy, which may 
become as relevant as the direct effect that greater 
financial resources have had on academic out- 
comes (Valenzuela et al. 2015, Neilson 2013, 
Vergara 2014), is the potential impact on the social 
composition of schools. In this sense, it is neces- 
sary to mention that the social recomposition 
of schools was not an explicit objective of the 
law, but it has allowed to give greater alternatives 
of choice to the vulnerable students when elimi- 
nating the entry barrier imposed by parental 
co-payment. Thus, in terms of results, since the 
implementation of the reform has seen a high 
mobility of students from public schools to private 
subsidized school with co-payment (Valenzuela 
et al. 2015). This migration may have undesirable 
effects on public education, since it could accen- 
tuate the reduction of enrollment, becoming a new 
mechanism to accentuate the deterioration of pub- 
lic education. 

The literature on the effects of the SEP 
Law on the composition and socioeconomic 
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segregation of school has shown that since its 
implementation there would be incipient achieve- 
ments on the social recomposition of schools, so 
for 2011 shows — for the first time — a slight 
reduction in social segregation among middle 
school students, mainly affecting private subsi- 
dized schools but not public schools, and which 
was concentrated among low- and middle-income 
students, which could be an advance of a process 
that intensifies over time (Valenzuela et al. 2013, 
2015). Alongside this, the literature shows a grad- 
ual inclusion of students with mothers of low 
schooling among private subsidized schools par- 
ticipating with SEP in 4th grade (Dominguez 
2014). Finally, at this point, the intensity of par- 
ticipation in the SEP at the community level has 
slightly affected the reduction of social segrega- 
tion in private subsidized schools but not in public 
schools (Roje 2014). 

The effects that the SEP is having on social 
segregation shows that, despite the incipient 
achievements shown above, the halt of the 
increase since the end of the 1990s, and a gradual 
reduction of school segregation in the later years, 
this process is match more attenuated than the 
social recomposition, and it could be describe 
as an “upward truncated decompensated social 
recomposition” (Valenzuela et al. 2015), where 
vulnerable students migrate from public education 
to private subsidized schools, where part of the 
private subsidized schools with co-payment 
accept this group of students, making these 
schools more socially diverse than before the 
reform, but where, in many cases, the migrants 
are in less integrated social conditions than in the 
public schools of origin. 

At the same time, some of the students from 
families of higher SES are withdrawing not only 
from the public schools but now from the private 
subsidized with SEP, in this way the schools of 
medium-high and high levels that sign the SEP are 
what they modify more, although gradually over 
time, their social recomposition, that is, when they 
become free and nonselective, would be increas- 
ingly preferred by vulnerable student families. 
This leads to the conclusion that co-payment did 
act as an active entry barrier for families, as men- 
tioned above. 
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The Law for School Inclusion 
In 2015, the Law for School Inclusion was 
approved, which entails, among other rules, the 
gradual elimination of parental co-payment, as 
well as the academic and social selection of stu- 
dents in all schools receiving state contributions. 
This public policy gives to international school 
systems an opportunity to learn about the Chilean 
experiences, since there are high expectations 
about the effects of these reforms on the processes 
of social integration between publicly financed 
schools that could happen in the coming years. 
In this sense, Rao (2013) shows, for India, that 
when greater inclusion is achieved within schools, 
the better off children would improve or have a 
positive impact on characteristics associated with 
social behavior (such as generosity, socialization 
with peers or poorer people). However, this con- 
centration of students with low socioeconomic 
level (and usually low achievement) would affect 
the rest of the students in a small but negative way 
in standardized tests (Rao 2013), a conclusion 
similar to that found in Noden and West (2009), 
for the case of England. 


Concluding Remarks 


The Chilean educational system is of great interest 
for countries with high or extreme school segre- 
gation, mainly because after more than 10 years of 
policies which facilitate his proliferation and con- 
solidation, since 2008 the country policy makers 
start to create and implement policies which aim 
to reduce it, maybe not as primary objective but as 
an indirect effect which may become as relevant 
as the direct effect. As show earlier with the 
empirical findings about the Preferential School 
Subsidy Law. 

However, one of the main problems especially 
in primary education is associated with the resi- 
dential segregation and as we saw above the ter- 
ritorial segregation of schools, that is why the 
effects associated with the new policies could 
be bounded, and complementary policies beyond 
the educational scope needs to be created and 
implemented. 


School Segregation in Chile 


With the successive implementation of the Law 
for School Inclusion, establishments that receive 
state funding will be prevented from selecting both 
by socioeconomic or academic level, an effect that 
will bring an increase in diversity within schools. 
However, this effect needs to be carefully observe 
because public schools could be harmed, because 
parents will have the opportunity — not present in the 
context of parental co-payment system — to enroll 
their kids into private subsidized schools leading 
into an extreme situation — derived from the dis- 
credit of the Chilean public education — where pub- 
lic schools will reduce enrollment even more than 
the already documented. In this way, public schools 
could be more segregated than they are at this 
moment (Valenzuela and Montecinos 2017). 

Finally, although it is possible to anticipate a 
reduction in between-school segregation, as many 
international studies have shown (Chmielewski 
2014; VanderHart 2006), incentives will be gen- 
erated to implement (or create) policies of hetero- 
geneity management within schools such as 
grouping students by skills, by different types of 
teaching or technical training programs. Thus the 
increase of within-school segregation, especially 
in high school, is something that must be taken 
into account as of the implementation of the Law 
for School Inclusion. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative Theory of Management; Manage- 
rial Hierarchy Organizational Effectiveness; 
Organizational Theory and Behavior; Scientific 
Management Movement; Taylorism 


Definition 


Workflow: The process of performing specific 
tasks. 

Efficiency: The rate at which work is completed 
coupled with the quality of work produced. 
Design of Organization: Unlike Taylor’s micro- 
managerial approach, examines the entire organi- 
zation as a whole to determine efficiency. 
PODSCoRB: Acronym of Gulick’s guiding prin- 
ciples pertaining to the roles of managers and 
executives. 


Introduction 


Several theories exist pertaining to how to best 
manage the workflow in organizations. In 1909, 
Taylor published “The Principles of Scientific 
Management,” in which he theorized the most 
efficient way to manage production of a complex 
product is by simplifying the workflow and pro- 
viding the best tools/methods for which to com- 
plete the work to maximize profits for both the 
company and the wage earner (whose primary 
objective Taylor assumes is to be wages and fails 
to take into account other factors that may moti- 
vate workers, including but not limited to personal 
job satisfaction, physical working conditions, or, 
in the more modern-day workplace, the 
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availability of a family-friendly schedule, com- 
mute time, tuition reimbursement, the ability to 
work from home, health insurance coverage, and 
the like.) Taylor’s focus was primarily industrial 
and was adopted by automotive industry giant 
Henry Ford. At the time, management at these 
factories had very little (if any) contact with 
workers unless errors needed to be addressed or 
disciplinary action needed to be taken. 

Taylor outlines breaking the process down into 
departments with managers overseeing specific 
tasks and the implementation of workflow pro- 
cess. Scientific Theory of Management’s four 
guiding principles are as follows: 


e Replace working by habit/common sense with 
a scientific method to study work and deter- 
mine the most efficient way to perform tasks. 

e Match workers to their jobs based on capability 
and motivation, and then train them to work at 
maximum efficiency. 

e Monitor worker performance and provide 
instruction/supervision to ensure maximum 
efficiency. 

e Allocate the work between managers and 
workers in a manner that allows managers to 
spend their time planning and training while 
allowing workers to focus on assigned tasks 
(Taylor 1917). As a case study, Taylor ana- 
lyzed the productivity of pig iron handler 
laboring for the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Upon evaluation of their current workload, 
pig iron handlers were found to move an aver- 
age of 12.5 tons of pig iron per day. Based on 
the strength of the average pig iron hauler and 
the workplace environment in which they 
performed their work, Taylor’s calculations 
estimated each pig iron handler should be 
able to move not 12 tons of pig iron per day 
but 47 tons per handler. In order to form a 
workforce able to reach this daily capacity, 
Taylor studied each pig iron handler individu- 
ally and established a team of the strongest 
most efficient men and gave them the goal of 
47 tons of pig iron per day with a monetary 
wage incentive of $1.85 versus the $1.15 the 
men were currently being paid. Once the pig 
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iron handler agreed he was a “high priced 
man,” a specific pig iron hauling daily sched- 
ule was established. These men reached their 
goal, and other workers strived to reach that 
goal so they, too, could make 60 cents more 
per hour. 


Beyond Taylor: Governmental 
Administration and the Influence 
of Fayol 


One of the main facets of a workplace dominated 
by human beings was overlooked in the formation 
of scientific management theory: the very com- 
plex nature of humankind, including but not 
limited to an expanse of government-provided 
services. 

Henry Fayol, also known as the “Father of 
Classical Theory” wrote “Administration 
Industrielle et Generale” in 1916 France and its 
English counterpart “General and Industrial Man- 
agement’ a little over a decade later. Fayol equated 
administration with management and helped pave 
the way for a hierarchical structure of management. 
Fayol’s contributions to management theory can be 
applied to both the private and the public arena 
with roughly the same percentage of implementa- 
tion success. He also considered and accounted for 
the human aspect of asset management. 

He outlined six rather broad organizational 
activities: technical, commercial, financial, secu- 
rity, accounting, and managerial (Fayol 1930). Of 
these six activities, he further examined the com- 
plex, multifaceted role of the manager, which he 
classified it into five parts and proposed the acro- 
nym POCCC: planning, organizing, command- 
ing, coordinating, and controlling. 

He gave 14 principles (through which these 
activities can be performed), and these principles 
became the basis for classical organizational 
theory: 


1. Division of work: Workers were evaluated on 
an individual basis and matched to positions 
suiting their physical and mental capacities 
while keeping an eye on maximizing profits. 
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2. Authority and responsibility: A manager 
must be endowed with an appropriate degree 
of authority, and with that authority comes the 
need to administer parts of that organizational 
power to members of his team as he deems 
necessary in the pursuit of organizational 
goals. 

3. Discipline: The dual nature of discipline 
according to Fayol is the worthiness of the 
manager coupled with the respect of his 
employees. 

4. Unity of command: Employees should be 
clearly able to identify who is responsible 
for their oversight and is based on a hierar- 
chical organization with little consideration 
of organizational overlap. 

5. Unity of direction: The organization in ques- 
tion should have clear, defining concise goals 
and objectives all managers and employees 
can work toward. 

6. Subordination of individual to general inter- 
est: Managers are responsible for holding 
their own personal interests second to the 
greater good of the clearly stated organiza- 
tional goals versus fulfilling personal agendas 
contrary to the good of the organization. 

7. Remuneration of personnel: Employees com- 
pensated appropriately for their work, be it 
monetarily with wages or non-monetarily 
with titles and increasing responsibility, are 
inclined to be loyal and dedicated employees 
and more invested to assist with implementa- 
tion of organizational goals. 

8. Centralization: Top management should 
come from a central governing executive 
board to ensure the clarity of organizational 
goals. (Fayol does argue, however, that a 
balance of centrally located decision making 
and input from lower level managers is key to 
ensuring the centralized governing board 
remains in tune with those individuals admin- 
istering the decisions and goals.) 

9. Scalar chain: Organizational hierarchy should 
be a transparent line making employees 
clearly see who is responsible for which 
parts of the organization. 
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10. Order: Managers are responsible for provid- 
ing the tools/training for employee success. 

11. Equity: To maintain a smoothly operational 
workplace, each employee must be treated 
with not only kindness and respect but also 
with managerial impartiality and with a focus 
on achieving the goals set for employees. 

12. Stability of tenure: A high rate of employee 
turnover can be expensive to the organization 
in terms of training and placement of new 
employees into the positions where they can 
most help achieve the organizational goals. 

13. Initiative: In the course of managing 
employees, managers will develop innovative 
strategies to improve workflow and organiza- 
tional efficiency. Managers should feel secure 
enough to share these ideas with upper 
management. 

14. Esprit de corps: As Fayol was French, the 
concept of morale and cooperation does not 
adequately translate to English. Managers are 
responsible for cultivating a spirit of unity 
both for the individual employee and his 
team of workers as a whole. 


The Fayol principles of management became 
the basic essence of administrative design used in 
the US federal government (Van Vliet 2010). 


Mooney and Reiley 


James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, in their 
work Onward Industry! The Principles of 
Organization and Their Significance to Mod- 
ern Industry (1931), aided in the development of 
organizational effectiveness theory by analyzing 
and condensing the myriad theories of several 
administrative management pioneers into univer- 
sal principles: 


1. The coordinative principle 

2. The scalar principle and the directionally fluid 
scalar chain, in which superior and subordinate 
relationships are able to flexibly communicate 
both up and down the chain for maximum 
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efficiency and the introduction of ideas that 
may well have a positive impact on the orga- 
nization as a whole 

3. The functional principle, including line and 
staff principal as well as vertical vs horizontal 
coordination 


The Contributions of Gulick and Urwick 


Taylor’s development of managerial theory began 
at the very basic level of the workplace and exam- 
ined the very act of managing each task efficiently 
with training workers to complete their tasks 
quickly and accurately. 

Luther Gulick and Lyndall Urwick were mem- 
bers of a committee to the US President and 
published a report named “Papers on the Science 
of Administration,” in which they outlined a man- 
agerial approach that evaluated the organization 
as a whole to determine best management 
practices. 

Gulick, a French mining engineer, developed 
managerial theory based on his experiences with 
the US Military and within the company in which 
he worked his way into a management position. 
He had circumstantial experiences with both civil 
and industrial organization (whereas Taylor 
remained firmly rooted in the industrial sector). 

Gulick outlines his principles of administration 
as follows: division of work (a Taylor concept), 
base of departmentalization, coordination through 
hierarchy, deliberate coordination, coordination 
through committees, decentralization, delegation, 
line and staff, chain of command, and span of 
control. From these administrative principles, he 
together with Urwick developed the PODSCoRB 
theory of the most efficient managerial style 
possible: 


P: Planning — Deciding what to do, i.e., setting 
agenda 

O: Organizing — Allocating and organizing activ- 
ities, 1.e., setting up of organizational structure 

S: Staffing — Personnel managements and its 
related activities 
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D: Directing — Decision and giving orders to 
convert into work 

Co: Coordinating — Establishing connectivity and 
cooperation between the parts 

R: Reporting — Providing status and reports to the 
concerns (e.g., managers) 

B: Budgeting — Fiscal planning and management, 
accounting, and control (Gulick 1937) 


Lyndall Urwick, born in late nineteenth- 
century Britain, was educated at Oxford Univer- 
sity and served as a Lt. Col. in the British army 
during the First World War. His life experiences 
within those diverse hierarchical structures 
assisted him in his development of the ten princi- 
ples of administration: 


1. The Principle of the Objective: All parts of 
the organization are responsible for working 
together to execute the goals of the 
organization. 

2. The Principle of Specialization: The activities 
of each member of the organization should be 
as single-function minded as possible to 
ensure an ultrafine focus on their specific 
tasks at hand. 

3. The Principle of Coordination: Unity of effort 
within the organization must be emphasized 
with a clear eye on the organizational goals. 

4. The Principle of Authority: Workers should 
be able to identify precisely who and where 
the supreme authority in their organization 
lies. 

5. The Principle of Responsibility: Superiors 
and subordinates alike are able to establish 
transparency in which responsibilities fall 
under which organizational positions. 

6. The Principle of Definition: Superiors and 
subordinates alike are able to clearly define 
their specific responsibilities within the 
organization. 

7. The Principle of Correspondence: Managers 
and workers need to maintain open lines of 
communication. 

8. The Principle of Span of Control: This prin- 
ciple places limits on the number of 
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subordinates a manager can effectively and 
efficiently manage. 

9. The Principle of Balance: Acknowledging an 
organization can have several specialized 
units which work together to maintain orga- 
nizational cohesion, the power and authority 
of all units should be at comparable levels in 
order to ensure the achievement of organiza- 
tional goals. 

10. The Principle of Continuity: A wise manager 
will realize the need for structural reorganiza- 
tion as both the organizational goals and out- 
side forces demand them (Urwick 1930). 


Criticisms of the Scientific Theory 
of Management 


Scientific Theory of Management has many criti- 
cisms expounded upon by many scholars of man- 
agement theory and administrative theory. The 
most common is as follows: 

John Hobson, English economist and one of 
Taylor’s peers, cited, “evident that when we pass 
from technical improvement of tools to improved 
methods of working, we open possibilities of 
opposition between the business and the human 
interest” (Hobson 1914: 207). Also, “the liberty, 
initiative, judgement and responsibility of the 
individual workman are reduced to a minimum” 
(Hobson 1914: 209). Social considerations are 
lacking in scientific theory; workers are viewed 
as easily replaced cogs in the machine of 
industry. 


Conclusion 


Taylor began a workplace revolution when he 
published The Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment. Workplace administration now had a theo- 
retical guide backed by successful experiments in 
increasing workflow productivity and therefore 
increasing profits. 

The theories are rudimentary and view workers 
in terms of work efficiency while negating their 
social/human aspects that inevitably impact the 
worker throughout the course of their careers. 
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A marked distance between management values 
and worker values contributes to workplace dis- 
cord and labor unrest. 


Cross-References 


Causes of Organizational Conflict 
Groupthink Processes and Problems 
Leadership Development in Organizations 
Organizational Burnout 
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Synonyms 


Scoring formula; Scoring rule; The most econom- 
ically advantageous tender 


Scope of Some Scoring Rules Applying, The 
Definition 


For the award of public procurement contracts, 
contracting authorities use one of the two different 
approaches, namely, the lowest price or the most 
economically advantageous tender. The latter is 
applied when price and quality matter. In this case, 
scoring rule, which transfers the price and quality 
of bidder’s offer into the points, is needed. 


Introduction 


In the modern public procurement, contracts can 
be awarded according to results of bids comparing 
on one or more criteria. In the second case, the 
contracting authority (or, other words, public 
buyer) has to assign scores to suppliers’ bids on 
each criterion. In the international practice, there 
are a lot of assignment rules, which have been 
applied for a long time without serious trouble. 

However, the experience of the Russian Fed- 
eration has revealed that in the institutional envi- 
ronment, which is characterized by corruption, 
low competition in the tenders, and regulatory 
policy, aimed at the restriction of public buyer’s 
discretion power, the applying of some famous 
rules cannot be recommended at all (linear scoring 
rule without threshold (Dini et al. 2006, p. 305)) or 
can be recommended with some restrictions 
(highest bid—lowest bid scoring rule (Dini et al. 
2006, p. 309)). Thus, the accumulated experience 
can give to researchers and regulatory bodies 
some valuable information about their applicabil- 
ity in institutional conditions that are typical for 
developing countries and, in some extent, for 
developed ones too. 


The Three Scoring Rules 


Let us consider a contracting authority seeking to 
procure an indivisible differentiated good by 
means an open tender. We suppose that there are 
m + | awarding criteria (m of them for the quality 
assessment, including the delivery terms, volume 
and duration of the warranty, costs of operations 
and, may be, utilization, and so on, and price), and 
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any supplier’s bid has the form: B = (q1, q2, ..., 
4m» P). 

The contracting authority attributes to sup- 
plier’s bid B the total score: 


U (B) = So wai T WpP, (1) 
i=l 


where wą; and w, are the weights of awarding 

criteria defined by the contracting authority 

under some restrictions established by the regula- 
m 

tor and X` wi + wp = 1; and Q; and P are the 
i=l 

scores of the same scale, assigned to the values of 

criteria according to the corresponding 

scoring rule. 

Thus, Formula | demands the specific scoring 
rule, which transfers the price and quality of bid- 
der’s offer into the points. To explain what scoring 
rule is and which rules exist, we assume that there 
are two awarding criteria (quality and price) and 
total score of each supplier’s bid B = (q, p) is: 


U(B) = wQ +w,P, w +wp=1. (2) 
Suppose that selecting stage of the tender have 


passed N (N > 1) suppliers with bids (q1, p1), ..., 
(dn, Dn). We designate 


_ = min . = max q: 
d min kicn 2? dmax iepen 2? 
P mi — min P; Pn = max p;. 
gi 1<i<N ji _ 1<i<N f 


There are many ways how the contracting 
authority can assign scores Q and P to the sup- 
plier’s offer on quality q and price p (Dini et al. 
2006, pp. 304-310). We assume that quality is an 
increasing criterion: for any scoring rule, the 
higher value of quality gives the higher score, 
and price, in turn, is an decreasing criterion: for 
any scoring rule, the higher value of price bid 
gives the lower score. 

Below we will consider following three scor- 
ing rules: the highest bid—lowest bid scoring rule, 
the linear scoring rule, and the highest/lowest bid 
scoring rule (Ibid). These rules have been applied 
in the Russian Federation; and the accumulated 
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experience can give to researchers and regulatory 
bodies some valuable information about their 
applicability in corresponding institutional 
conditions. 


Highest Bid—Lowest Bid Scoring Rule 
The basic formula of the highest bid—lowest bid 
scoring rule is 


= qi — min x L, 
Imax — Imin 
P; = Pmax ~ Pi xL, L>1, 
Pmax — Pmin 
a re a (3) 


where integer L is the maximum number of points 
available to the bidder for his quality/price offer. 

Correspondingly, the total scores of suppliers’ 
bids are 


U(q;.P;) = WQ; + WpPi,i = 1, ...,N. 


According to Formula 3, the rule (Rule 1.1) 
gives maximum score (L points) to the best bid 
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Rules Applying, The, 
Fig. 1 (a) Rule 1.1 for the 
increasing criterion. 

(b) Rule 1.1 for the ] 
decreasing criterion 
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Fig. 2 (a) Rule 1.2 for the 
increasing criterion. 

(b) Rule 1.2 for the 

decreasing criterion 


O d min q i 
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and minimum one (0 points) to the worst bid and 
scores all other bids proportionally their distance 
from the worst bid (Fig. la, b, L = 1). 

Sometimes, the regulator prefers to use the 
range of points [1, L] (ZL > 1) and prescribes 
to apply the following variation of Formula 3 
(Rule 1.2): 


Slt qi — Imin ies 1), 
Imax — Imin 
a) (4) 
Palp 1), Pei, 
Pmax — Pmin 


Figure 2a, b illustrates Rule 1.2 for L = 10. 


The Linear Scoring Rule 

The linear scoring rule (Dini et al. 2006, p. 305) is 
usually applied to the price criterion and described 
by the following expression: 


0, ‘De Eps 
P, — Pi 
=f i L pcp P, 6 
l P= Pe. ’ th = P; > (5) 
L, 0 < p; < Pur, 
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Fig. 3 Linear scoring rule 
with and without threshold 
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where P, is the reserve price and P,» 1s the price 
threshold. 

Thus, the bidding at the reserve price and 
above does not give to the supplier any points; 
the bidding at the price threshold and below gives 
to him L points (Fig. 3). To define the price 
threshold, the buyer has to bear some additional 
costs, and, if he is going to avoid it, it is possible to 
apply the linear scoring rule without threshold 
(Pin = 9): 


P, — P; 





XL, OR pa Pe (6) 


r 


The most clear interpretation of Formula 6 can 
be done, if L = 100. In this case, the supplier’s 
price score just equal to his price discount: 0% 
discount (p; = P,) gives 0 points, 10% discount 
(p; = 0.9P,) gives 10 points, 50% discount 
(p; = 0.5P,.) gives 50 points, and the only zero 
price bid (100% discount) gives to the supplier 
100 points. Figure 3 illustrates the linear scoring 
rules with and without threshold (the thick dotted 
and solid lines, correspondingly, L = 100) and the 
main difference between them: to obtain the same 
score P, the second rule demands significantly 
more discount. 


The Highest/Lowest Bid Scoring Rule 

The highest/lowest bid scoring rule (Dini et al. 
2006, p. 309) assigns to values of quality and 
price criteria following scores: 


Q; = 4 x LP, =P x L, (7) 


dmax i 
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Similar to Rule 1.1, this rule assigns L points to 
the best bid, but in contrary to it, the points of the 
worst bid can be close to L as well to 0, depending 
on the difference between best and worst offers. 
The highest/lowest bid scoring rule generates the 
incentives to aggressive bidding: the highest 
(lowest) bid on quality (price) is awarded maxi- 
mum point, on the one hand, and decreases the 
competitors score, on the other hand. 


The Public Procurement Institutional 
Environment in the Developing 
Countries: The Russian Case 


The functions of a state involve the provision of 
various services to the population in areas such as 
health, education, utilities, etc. In this case, any 
society, first and foremost, democratic, in varying 
degrees, exerts pressure on the state, demanding 
higher quality, range, and quantity of such ser- 
vices and/or reducing the cost of their provision. 

Around since the early 1980s of the last cen- 
tury, countries, where such pressure was in a 
greater degree, began to implement a variety of 
tools, improving the efficiency and quality of ser- 
vices, including decentralization, performance 
auditing, contracting out, and so on. By the mid- 
1990s, this kind of policy was formed under the 
name of New Public Management (hereafter — 
NPM). 

On the one hand, NPM tools have focused on 
the introduction of competition in the provision of 
public services and, on the other hand, gave rise to 
various forms of collaboration between the public 
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and the private sector in the creation of infrastruc- 
ture and the provision of services on its basis to 
the population. For this kind of collaboration 
gradually, beginning from the Great Britain, 
stuck title public-private partnership (hereafter — 
PPP). 

In the Russian Federation, like other countries 
with emerging economy, market reforms have 
created such political and economic conditions, 
in which the tools of NPM had become in 
demand. In particular, great efforts have been 
directed at the restoration of institutions, which 
were not used in the time of the Soviet Union 
(1917-1991): public procurement and public- 
private partnership. 

In the Russian Federation, the introduction of 
NPM tools occurred in the context of intense eco- 
nomic reforms and was objectively accompanied 
by growth of corruption (Huntington 1968, p. 59). 
The development of public procurement has cre- 
ated a new area for corrupt behavior and formed 
specific public procurement corruption — practice 
of kickbacks: public buyer sets up inflated price of 
purchasing goods (works, services), then restricts 
competition in the tender, after that pays to the 
preselected winner the inflated price, and, finally, 
shares with the latter his surplus. 

In the modern information-transparent world, 
the corruption in the public procurement inevita- 
ble reflects in the mass media in the form of the 
numerous corruption cases and creates the 
demand on the strong anti-corruption policy. It is 
a common knowledge that there are three pillars 
of anti-corruption policy: restricting the discre- 
tionary power of public buyers, preventing them 
from rent-seeking behavior, and strengthening the 
institutions (Aidt 2003, p. F633). However, it is 
not a simple task to fit the balance between the 
combating corruption and efficiency of public 
procurement. Due to the lack of experience in 
the public procurement, in the corresponding leg- 
islation, created by 2006, Russian regulators 
applied a complex of extremely strong tools for 
restriction of the public buyer’s discretionary 
power: 


Very low price thresholds had been established, 
extending the area for corrupt behavior and 
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creating the demand on the additional monitor- 
ing efforts. 

The applying of the qualification criteria had been 
restricted, giving to all firms an easy access to 
public procurement market. 

The second-price (English) auction was selected 
as the main procurement method; thus, it was 
impossible to award contract by the criterion of 
the most economically advantageous offer for 
all homogenous goods and even for some dif- 
ferentiated goods. 


The second and third tools created a risk of 
awarding contract to the mala fide suppliers, 
which cannot or are not going to satisfy public 
buyer’s demand. That is why, the bona fide 
contracting authorities have to restrict competi- 
tion in the tenders similar to mala fide ones, 
which do the same for bribes. 

Thus, the competition in the Russian tenders, 
which are divided to the auctions (the price is a 
single criterion) and contests (there are, as mini- 
mum, two criteria: price and something else), is 
essentially lower than, for example, in European 
Union (Fig. 4a (an average number bids for ten- 
der)-4b (an average number and median bids for 
tender)). 

Thus, most of Russian contests, which demand 
the applying of scoring rules, have not more than 
two bidders. 


The Applying of Some Scoring Rules in 
the Russian Institutional Environment: 
Several Lessons for Developing and 
Developed Countries 


In this section, we will consider a contracting 
authority who is seeking to procure indivisible 
differentiated goods in the institutional environ- 
ment, which is characterized by corruption, low 
competition in the tenders, and regulatory policy, 
aimed at the restriction of buyer’s discretion 
power. 


Highest Bid—Lowest Bid Scoring Rule 
In the Russian Federation, the highest bid—lowest 
bid scoring rule has been applied in the public 
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b Jointpurchasing i 3 —— 5,9 
Framework LOOO a 5,9 
EMAT a 5,7 
Open ME 57 
Restricted ME- 5 5 
non-EC funds ME 5,4 
Allprocuement MEMM- 54 
non-framework a 5,3 
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Negotiated EE 48 
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Scope of Some Scoring Rules Applying, The, Fig. 4 (a) The competition in tenders in RF (Source: Federal State 
Statistics Service). (b) The competition in tenders in EU (Source: Public procurement in Europe, 2011) 


Scope of Some Scoring Rules Applying, The, Table 1 The Russian legal basics of the highest bid—lowest bid 


scoring rule 


# | The legal act 


1. | The letter of Ministry of Economic Development (for public procurement) 


2. | Federal Law #115 “On Concession Agreements” (art. 32-5) (for public-private 


partnership) 


3. | Federal Law #224 “On Public-Private Partnerships . . 


partnership) 


procurement and public-private partnership ten- 

ders. The legal acts, which have introduced the 

rule, are summarized in the table below (Table 1). 

For the public-private partnership tenders, the 

regulator prescribes to apply the rule in the form 

(3) with L = 1 (Fig. la, b): 
— Amin 


Q, = i i P, 


Umax — d min 


= Pmax — Pi (8) 


9 
Pmax ~ Pmin 


and for the public procurement tenders — in the 
form (4) with L = 10 (Fig. 2a, b): 


— Amin 
di — Imin 


d min 


x 9, 
Imax ~ 
Pmax — Pi 
Pmax — Pmin 


Validity 
| From To 

01/01/ 01/11/ 
2006 2009 
21/07/ Hitherto 
2005 

.” (art. 28-5) (for public-private 13/07/ Hitherto 
2015 


All properties, discussed below, are the same 
for the rules, defined by Formulas 8 and 9, and 
further, for definiteness reasons, we treat the 
highest bid—lowest bid scoring rule in the form 
(8). Below, we will examine the properties of the 
rule in the institutional environment similar to the 
Russian Federation one. 

We begin with consideration of a public buyer, 
who for assessment of bids sets up two criteria, 
quality and price, and their weights w, and w,, 
correspondingly. Russian regulatory policy makes 
the buyers to give the higher weight to the price 
criterion, and we will follow this restriction: 
Wp > Wg: 

Let us assume that at the tender two bids have 
been submitted: B! = (q1, pı) and B? = (q2, p>). 
We exclude from the consideration the case when 
the one bid dominates the other one different from 
it or, other words, has the higher (or the same) 
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quality and lower (or the same) price and suppose 
for definiteness reasons that qı > q2 and pı > po. 

Given assumptions, the highest bid—lowest bid 
scoring rule assigns to suppliers’ quality and price 
bids following scores (Formula 8, Fig. la, b): 
QO, = 1, Q = 0, P; = 0, Pa = 1. Thus, the total 
scores of bids will be: 


U(B') = w; x 1 +wp x 0 = wy, 
U (B?) = w4 X 0 + wp X 1 = wp. 


Thereby, the supplier, who submitted the bid 
with the lower price, will be awarded the contract 
independently of “quality” of his quality sugges- 
tion, and, respectively, there are no incentives for 
him to improve the latter, if the supplier knows ex 
ante (1.e., before the submitting the bid) that he is a 
price (or quality, if w, < wg) “leader” (this prop- 
osition demands some additional assumptions; 
however, the exact consideration of them is 
beyond the scope of this article and can be found 
in Ivanov (2016)). 

Let us move to the consideration of the general 
case. Suppose that there are m + 1 awarding 
criteria: m of them for the quality assessment and 
price and public buyer attributes to each supplier’s 
bid B = (q1, q2, - - +s Im» p) the total score: 


m m 
B) = N wai + wP, N Wai +w, = d 
i=l i=l 


We will assume that there is a criterion with its 
weight more than 0.5, for example, w, > 0.5, two 
suppliers have submitted their bids, and the price 
bid of the first supplier (we will call him the 
Winner and mark his bid components by the 
index W) is less than the second one (the Looser, 
index L). Given assumption, we have 


U (Winner) = 2 WaQiw +w,Pw 


= o x 1 > 0.5, U (Looser) = 


D Qir 
i=] 


m 
+wPL = X wQ + Wp x 0 < a < 0.5. 
i=1 i=1 
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Thus, the Winner will be awarded the contract 
independently of “quality” of his quality sugges- 
tion, and, respectively, he has no incentives to 
improve the latter (with the stated above remarks). 
This property is not good for public procurement 
contracts and unacceptable for the long-run 
public-private partnership agreements. 

However, when and why does the supplier can 
ex ante know that he has the single rival and he is a 
price (or quality) “leader” toward to him? Some of 
such cases are described below: 


1. The market structure is the differentiated 
duopoly. 

2. There is a corruption, and public buyer, who 
has received the single bid by the end of sub- 
mitting time, asks the other supplier of lower- 
quality goods submit the bid at lower price. 

3. There is collusion, and the second supplier is a 
dummy bidder. 


It is clear that in the case of two awarding 
criteria of different weights, the applying of the 
highest bid—lowest bid scoring rule is very risky, 
because one of them will be more than 0.5. 

Thus, if the regulator prescribes the applying of 
discussed rule, she must demand from the public 
buyer to designate in the tender documentation: 


e Three awarding criteria as minimum. 

e Weights of the criteria less than 0.5. 

e The minimum number of suppliers’ bids for 
the tender to be performed (following the 
(UNCITRAL Model Law, 2011, 53-])). 

e That if two bidders have passed the selection 
stage, the other scoring rule has to be applied. 


There is a special recommendation for the case 
of PPP. As it mentioned above, the laws on con- 
cession and PPP (# 115-FZ “On Concession 
Agreements” and # 224-FZ “On Public-Private 
Partnership, ...”) directly prescribe to apply the 
highest bid—lowest bid scoring rule in the 
form (8). Because there is a very long way to 
correct the law, it would be better to give some 
discretion power to change the scoring rules to the 
executive power (in RF, Ministry of Economic 
Development). 
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We finish with the consideration of the case, in 
which the corrupt public buyer has preselected 
tender’s winner — his favorite. The public buyer 
has tried to restrict the competition in the tender, 
receives the bid from the favorite, and is going to 
award him the contract when, unexpectedly, the 
other supplier submits the bid. We assume that the 
latter has the advantage in one of the quality 
criteria toward to the favorite. 

Since envelops (or electronic data) are still 
sealed (are closed), the corrupt buyer does not 
know what the total score of second bidder will 
be but knows that the undesirable supplier has the 
advantage in the value of specific criterion (for 
definiteness, quality one) toward to the favorite 
(dw < qr, we have reserved the index W for the 
favorite and L for the undesirable supplier). Thus, 
the contribution of this criterion into the total score 
will bew, x 1 for newcomer and w, x 0=0 for 
the favorite (where w, is the weight of the criterion). 

Being afraid of the corrupt transfer losing, the 
public buyer asks the third supplier (or asks favor- 
ite to find such supplier), we call him the Dummy 
one, to submit a bid with gaummy < dw < dz (and 
values of other criteria, which do not change the 
corresponding scores of the favorite; that is pos- 
sible since favorite’s bid is known to the buyer). 
After that, the contribution of the criterion into the 
total score will be still w, x 1 for the newcomer 


$ dw —]dumm 
and, according to (9), w4 x TE for the 
favorite. 
Thus, in the case of applying highest 


bid-lowest bid scoring rule, the corrupt buyer 
can use his discretion power to increase the total 
score of bid of the supplier selected by him for the 
organizing of the corrupt transfer. 

There is a simple way to combat this type of the 
public buyer’s mala fide behavior: the suppliers’ 
bids must be submitted to the third party. In the 
Russian Federation, the role of such third party 
can play (but doesn’t play now) the electronic 
trade platforms which had been established some 
years ago for providing of electronic auctions. 


Linear Scoring Rule Without Threshold 
In 2009, the highest bid—lowest bid scoring rule, 
which had some undesirable properties 
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(subsection “Highest Bid—Lowest Bid Scoring 
Rule”), had been substituted for public procure- 
ment tenders with the linear scoring rule (Table 2). 

For the assessment of price proposals of sup- 
pliers, the linear scoring rule without threshold 
was selected. The regulator definitely knew that 
in the international practice, this rule is applied 
with the threshold, since in the assessment of 
delivering time she left the choice of rule, with 
or without threshold, at the discretion of the public 
buyer. However, there were, as minimum, two 
reasons against setting up the price threshold. 
Firstly, as it was stressed above, to define the 
price threshold, the buyer has to bear some addi- 
tional costs. Secondly, the bidding below the price 
threshold does not give to the supplier additional 
points, and he has no incentives to do so. It doesn’t 
fit the modern Russian public procurement policy, 
which, from its beginning, was sharply aimed at 
the budget cuts, as it was reflected, in particular, in 
the title of Presidential Decree # 826, which was 
the basis of the public procurement system of the 
Russian Federation in the period 1997—2006: “On 
urgent arrangements to prevent corruption and 
budget cuts in the organization of purchasing 
goods for public needs.” 

Let us consider the linear scoring rule without 
threshold, which was introduced for the price bids 
assessment by the Government Decree #722: 


Po — p. 
P; =P" x 100, 0 < p; < Po, 
Po 


(10) 


where the reserve price P, (Formula 6) was 
substituted with the initial price of contract Po, 
which, according to the Russian legislation, must 
be pointed out in the solicitation to the tender and 
cannot be exceeded in the suppliers’ price bids. 
Formula 10 assigns price score to the supplier’s 
price bid which is just equal to the price discount, 
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Table 2 The Russian legal basics of the linear scoring rule 


Validity 
# |The legal act From To 
1. | The Government Decree 01/11/ 01/01/ 
#722 2009 2014 
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and we can reasonably assume that the examined 
rule must generate two different strategies of sup- 
pliers: to bid aggressively on price or to bid 
aggressively on quality (and do not give any 
price discounts). 

The first strategy does not fit well with the 
antidumping mechanism of the regulation; the 
second one demands the mechanism of rejecting 
of abnormal quality bids. The latter tool is not 
easy to implement: mala fide public buyers usu- 
ally can justify that the selected awarding crite- 
rion, which gives any necessary advantage to 
preselected supplier, is objective and does not 
restrict the competition. 

Let us consider how the introduction of linear 
scoring rule without threshold had influenced the 
effectiveness of the tender procedure. Given the 
fact that the rule was introduced in late 2009, we 
have compared the average price reduction at the 
contests, which took place in the Russian Federa- 
tion in 2008 and 2010 (with exception of pur- 
chases of municipal customers). According to 
the Federal State Statistic Service, the average 
price reduction in 2008 was about 7.63%, just as 
2 years later — 4.09%. 

Thus, the substitution of the highest 
bid—lowest bid scoring rule and highest/lowest 
bid scoring rule, which was valid till the 
November of 2009 too, with linear scoring rule 
without threshold dealt a heavy blow to the 
Russian public procurement system. 

Finally, we will discuss the assumption of the 
existence of two strategies of suppliers in the con- 
ditions of the linear scoring rule without threshold, 
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Rules Applying, The, 

Fig.5 ‘Two strategies of 

suppliers in the conditions 

of the linear scoring rule 


without threshold 100 
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which was stated above. To study the reaction of 
the public procurement system on the incentives, 
generated by the rule, a statistical analysis of the 
results of contests, declared by the healthcare orga- 
nizations of St. Petersburg in 2013, the last year of 
the rule line, has been performed. That year 
143 contests were declared with the level of com- 
petition that reflected in the following table (the 
number of contests is relatively small because the 
public buyers must purchase all the drugs through 
the price auctions only) (Table 3). 

The statistical analysis of price discounts in the 
contests has revealed that the average price reduc- 
tion was 5.28%, while in the 50% of contests, the 
price was reduced by less than 0.5% and 75% — 
less than 5%. In turn, 5% of contests gave the 
price reduction more than 31.76%. 

Thus, we can conclude that in the more than 
50% of contests, there were practically no price 
discounts, the winners of more than 5% of contests 
submitted dumping bids, and, correspondingly, on 
the market in question, public buyers are more 
inclined to refuse to reduce prices (Strategy 2, 
Fig. 5) than to the dumping (Strategy 1, Fig. 5). 
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Table 3 The level of competition in the contests of 
St. Petersburg healthcare organizations 


Total number of contests (lots), from them 143 
All bids were rejected 16 
The selection stage passed single supplier 93 
The selection stage passed two suppliers 18 
The selection stage passed more than two 16 
suppliers 
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Thus, we can see that the linear scoring rule 
without threshold cannot be recommended at all 
and, in the case of assessment of price bids, it is 
natural to introduce threshold and put it not less 
than upper level of abnormal bids (i.e., in the 
modern Russian public procurement legislation, 
the bids with price discount more than 25% are 
considered to be abnormal bids; hence, we can set 
up Pz, equal to 0.75Po). 

The linear scoring rule without threshold was 
valid in the Russian Federation about 4 years and 
from the beginning of 2014 was substituted with 
highest/lowest bid scoring rule, which has applied 
for the assessment of the all tender criteria. 


Conclusion 


In this section, we will discuss the importance of 
the lessons that other countries could extract from 
the Russian experience in applying scoring rules. 
The paper’s findings can be significant for the 
developing countries with the similar institutional 
environment. On the other hand, the low competi- 
tion in tenders, which in Russia is stem from cor- 
ruption and/or weak regulatory impact assessment, 
in developed countries may be due to other causes: 
special structure of the market, state capture, etc. 

There are some traps in applying highest 
bid—lowest bid scoring rule in the conditions of 
low competition in tenders (in particular, on the 
duopoly markets): weights of the criteria cannot 
exceed 0.5 and, respectively, the total number of 
criteria must be three or more. In this case, the 
mala fide agent, for example, cannot put w, > 0.5 
and award contract to preselected low-cost sup- 
plier for kickbacks. 

In turn, the linear scoring rule without thresh- 
old deprives the suppliers of incentive to price 
discounts or, contrary, forced them to dumping. 
In the framework of this rule, mala fide public 
buyer can easily award contract to preselected 
supplier for kickbacks or another reason, 
establishing the specific quality criterion adjusted 
for him. Thereby, the linear scoring rule without 
threshold cannot be recommended at all; it is 
natural to introduce threshold and put it equal to 
abnormal bid threshold or higher. 
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At the present time, the highest/lowest bid 
scoring rule is used in Russia; however it demands 
an additional time to identify advantages and dis- 
advantages of its applying in the specific institu- 
tional environment. 
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Definition 


Sectarian is a word to describe something having 
to do with sects or minor groups. Sectarian, as an 
adjective, is a characteristic of or adhering or 
confined to the dogmatic limits of a sect or 
denomination. Sectarian, as a noun, is a partisan, 
narrow-minded, or parochial or member of a 
group with a particular set of interests. 

Sectarianism is narrow limits of tolerance of 
the gap between the ideal and the real (Gerlach 
and Hine 1968, p. 34). For Brewer, sectarianism 1s 
“the determination of actions, attitudes and prac- 
tices by beliefs about religious difference, which 
results in their being invoked as the boundary 
marker to represent social stratification and con- 
flict” (1992, pp. 358-9). More broadly, sectarian- 
ism is a form of discrimination, bigotry, or hatred 
arising from attaching importance to perceived 
differences between segments within a group, 
such as between different denominations of 
religion, class, regional, or sect of a political 
movement. 


Introduction: Sectarianism in the Middle 
East 


Sectarianism is an undeniable phenomenon on 
both religion and social grounds. It had and still 
has a real impact in shaping societies and organiz- 
ing social and political life. It is real in its impli- 
cations in our everyday life. However, it is rather 
the result of observable political and socioeco- 
nomic developments that cannot be overlooked 
and reduced to simply identity groups. For exam- 
ple, whereas not all women are feminist, not all 
“Shr ites” or “Sunnis” are sectarian in the Muslim 
world. In fact, the formation of “sects” as political 
groupings is undoubtedly the results of sectarian 
politics, or sectarianism, and not its cause. 

In many countries in the Middle East and 
beyond, although religious and sectarian identities 
were numerous before the nineteenth century, 
sectarianism has not always existed. However, it 
was constructed in the early nineteenth century 
with the development of capitalism and the rise of 
nation states. At that juncture, the Ottoman 
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Empire and Western colonizers played a signifi- 
cant role in the creation and the institutionaliza- 
tion of sectarianism through state institutions. For 
example, during the formation of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment, the British colonizers had clearly 
favored Sunni Faisal, the son of their wartime 
Sunni ally Sharif Hussein, who had very little 
connection to Iraq and its people and have played 
a crucial role by excluding Shiite Arabs in shap- 
ing the country’s power-sharing system. Simi- 
larly, in Lebanon the French colonizers had 
favored the Christian leaders in the advantageous 
of their “Christian” allies. In the Middle Eastern 
societies, sectarianism is experienced as an instru- 
ment for identification, discrimination, political 
organization, othering, or alienation. 


Sectarian Politics in Iraq 


Sectarianism in Iraq is a historical legacy from the 
early nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when 
Iraq was a sectarian society divided predomi- 
nantly between Sunnis and Shi’ites on the one 
hand and Arabs and Kurds on the other. In fact, 
Iraq is a country of various sectarian and ethnic 
groups, mainly the Shiites, Sunnis, Arabs, and 
Kurds in the Middle East where sectarian and 
ethnic conflict is often observed. As of July 
2015, the population of Iraq was estimated by 
Central Statistical Organization to be 37,056,169 
with most of them being Arabs (75-80%), 
followed by Kurds (15-20), and other ethnic 
groups including Turkmens, Chaldeans, Assyr- 
ians, Armenians, Mandaeans, Circassians, and 
Kawliya (5%) (according to Iraqi Constitution 
which was prepared in 2005). Turkmens are 
claimed as the third largest ethnic group and 
make up over three million (Park 2005; Kibaroglu 
et al. 2009). Iraq is a Muslim-majority country and 
has a mixed Shia and Sunni Muslim population. 
Islam accounts for an estimated 95% of the pop- 
ulation. It is estimated that 60-65% of Muslims 
are Shiites and around 32-37% are Sunnis. 
Non-Muslim population makes up 5%, and they 
are mainly Assyrian Christians, and other reli- 
gions are Yarsan, Yezidism, and Mandaeanism 
(Central Intelligence Agency 2013). According 
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to the Constitution of 2005, which was prepared in 
the post-Saddam period of Iraq, the Arabic and 
Kurdish are the two official languages of Iraq. The 
Turkmen and Syriac are two other official lan- 
guages in the administrative units in which they 
constitute majority of the population (Article 
4, Iraqi Constitution). 

The area comprising modern Iraq has been 
home to continuous successive civilizations at 
different periods in its history. During the Otto- 
man era, the region that has become Iraq was 
divided into three separate provinces (vilayets) 
as Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra. Those provinces 
roughly corresponded to the areas where modern 
Iraq’s three major ethno-sectarian groups which 
are Sunni Arabs, Shiite Arabs, and Kurds lived 
(Al-Hasani 1956). But the boundaries of these 
provinces shifted on a number of occasions. 
When Ottoman Empire was ruling Iraq in the 
sixteenth century, most of southern Iraq was still 
Sunni. But this area gradually became a Shi’a- 
majority region between the 1750s and 1900s, 
while Sunnis in Iran were persecuted when the 
Safavid state adopted Shiism and forced people to 
convert to Shi’a Islam. Ottoman Empire through- 
out history left people in general to decide their 
own personal, religious, and sectarian lives, as 
long as they did not compete with them over 
power. 

In the aftermath of the First World War, which 
broke out in 1914, Western colonial powers occu- 
pied the most Arab territories of Ottoman Empire 
and tried to stoke sectarian and ethnic sentiment, 
using the tactic of divide and conquer. In fact, 
those Arab territories were divided between 
France and Britain. At San Remo conference in 
1920, the former Ottoman provinces of Mosul, 
Baghdad, and Basra were proposed to become a 
League of Nations Class A mandate under the 
authority of the United Kingdom, known as the 
British Mandate for Mesopotamia. However, the 
proposed mandate faced a firm challenge to be 
established, as a nationwide Iraqi revolt in 1920. 
Major centers of the revolt included present-day 
Mosul, Baghdad, Najaf, and Karbala. At that time, 
this revolt did not take a sectarian form but rather 
took a nationalist characteristic and form. The 
British presence in Iraq successfully united the 
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various ethnic and religious groups, developing 
a powerful support for national unity. In fact, even 
though the revolt had cost many lives, for Iraqi 
people, it was the first step in the nation-state 
building. This unity would make a part of the 
founding myth of Iraqi nationalism. But different 
groups would use to assert their own roles in the 
foundation of the state, favoring their particular 
ideas about the meaning, identity, and interest of 
the new Iraqi political community (Tripp 2002). 

Following the 1920 Iraqi revolt, an Iraqi auton- 
omy was created with the Cairo Conference of 
1921 and ratified via the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
October in 1922. The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty was 
signed mostly as a result of the firm efforts of 
the coalition of both Sunni and Shiite Arabs. 
Since the sectarian battle between the Sunni Otto- 
man Empire and Shiite Safavid state at the Battle 
of Chaldiran in 1514, this nationalistic coopera- 
tion was very vital that would bring the creation of 
Iraqi monarchy. Even supposing that they were in 
solemn disagreement with the modern-time rulers 
of Baghdad about the overall direction of Iraqi 
politics, neither the Sunnis nor the Shiites at the 
beginning of the twentieth century presented any 
substantial separatist scheme. They united during 
the revolution and fought side by side against the 
British powers for the independence and creation 
of an Arab government. 

However, during the formation of the Iraqi 
government, Shiite Arabs were virtually 
excluded from it. The British high commissioner 
appointed Faisal, the son of their wartime Sunni 
ally Sharif Hussein who had launched the Arab 
Revolt against the authority of Ottoman Empire, 
to lead the country as the first king of Iraq. Faisal 
was originally from the Hijaz area of present-day 
Saudi Arabia and who had very little connection 
to Iraq and its people. The British authorities also 
selected Sunni Arabs, who mostly close ideolog- 
ically and politically to Faisal, for appointments 
to the government ministries, the senior state 
officials, and the officer corps of the armed forces. 
All these appointments created a Sunni domi- 
nance that would cause disquietude on Shiite 
Arabs. This factional discrimination is considered 
as a Starting point for the existing sectarianism 
in Iraq. However, the British-control Sunni 
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monarchy did not bring contentedness not only to 
the Shi’ite Arabs but also to the Sunnis. The area 
acquired by the kingdom therefore went through a 
period of political turmoil. This condition contin- 
ued until the complete independence was eventu- 
ally granted to Iraqi people, and the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Iraq was established on October 
3, 1932. However, the British succeeded to sus- 
tain its influence over the kingdom until the 1958 
military coup that ousted the kingdom. 

In postcolonial period, the “artificial” Iraqi 
nationalism that was created with a coalition of 
the Arabs, Kurds, Christians, Muslims, Sunnis, 
Shiites, and others who have been living in Iraq 
potentially acted as a mediator between these 
competing groups. Due to the competition 
between these groups, the political transitions in 
Iraq, however, have always been fraught. The 
transfer of power was often accompanied by a 
significant level of political violence. In 1958 the 
British-influenced kingdom was ousted, and the 
Republic of Iraq was created by a nationalist and 
secularist military junta headed by Abdel Karim 
Qassim, aiming to make the country completely 
an independent state. Qassim attempted to reverse 
the monarchy’s pro-Western policies by begin- 
ning to form new alliances with the communist 
countries. This sharp and reversed change later led 
Qassim to be overthrown by the CIA-sponsored 
right-wing elements of the Ba’ath Party in 1963. 
However, this right-wing side of the party could 
not get enough power in the new government. So 
this situation led a series of coups and power 
struggles that plagued Iraq until 1968 when the 
left-wing of the party gained again a long-term 
power. This 1968 coup is considered as a 
“countercoup” that strengthened the influence of 
the Soviet Union in Iraq. Like many other Arab 
regimes, this left-wing dominant Ba’ath Party 
adopted pan-Arab nationalism and secular ideol- 
ogies and ruled the country in a tyrannical and 
corrupt way. Especially with Saddam Hussein, the 
political transition became problematic due in part 
to the fact that incumbent head of state was 
obsessed with retaining political power for life. 
But the party regime did not take sectarian under- 
tones when ruling the country until the Iranian 
Revolution of 1979. The regime even created a 
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vacuum in the Islamic arena, by fighting moderate 
Islamist movements and leading extremist move- 
ments’ emergency. Its hegemony continued until 
the invasion of the United States and its allies and 
the removal of Saddam Hussein from the power 
in 2003. 

After the “countercoup,” Iraq was ruled by the 
Socialist Ba’ath Party. However, socialism in 
Ba’athist parlance means Arab socialism. Arab 
socialism is different from the international social- 
ist movement, opposing Marx’s rejection of 
nationalism. It is defined as some form of nation- 
alism than socialism. The Iraqi-led Ba’ath Party’s 
key slogan refers to pan-Arabism and Arab 
nationalism. Even the 1970 Iraqi Constitution 
prepared by the Ba’ath Party stated that Iraq is in 
a transitional stage which is the time when the 
Arab people unite to establish one Arab nation. 
Arab socialism was by nature secular but 
borrowed some elements from Islam. Particularly, 
during the 1990s the Ba’ath Party claimed that the 
term “Ba’ath” comes from Islamic scriptures, and 
so all Muslims were Ba’athists even if they were 
not party members (Bengio 1998). In 1993, 
Saddam Hussein changed the party policy to 
encourage popular devotion to Islam within Iraqi 
society. But this new influx of religious involve- 
ment had sectarian undertones. The regime 
attempted to cloak itself in Sunni conservatism 
and sought to discredit Iran, by emitting that 
they were subscribing to a “heretical form of 
religion.” This was perceived by Iraqi Shiites as 
being indirect attacks on their community. 

Indeed, from the beginning of the nation build- 
ing, Shiites were marginalized in the political and 
economic reconstruction of Iraq, and sectarian 
relations thus became problematic. But the Iranian 
Revolution of 1979 made a crucial turning point 
in sectarian relations in the Islamic world particu- 
larly in countries neighboring Iran. The establish- 
ment of Islamic Republic of Iran polarized 
opinions, mobilized sectarian identity, and further 
motivated many Shiites to stand up against the 
Sunni-dominated governments. Consequently, 
like regional regimes, Iraq’s Ba’ath regime felt 
threatened by Shi’a Islamism and sought to dis- 
credit it in any way possible. In the post-1979 
climate, the Ba’ath regime of Saddam Hussein 
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favored the Sunnis and placed many restrictions 
on the Shiite majority. Saddam politicized Shi’a 
identity with its accusation of linkages between 
Iraqi Shi’as and Iran. However, economic 
inequalities and unfair distributions of wealth 
have served to sour sectarian relations even if 
they were based on nonsectarian lines. In fact, 
the events since and related to 1979 increased 
the competition between the various ethnic and 
sectarian groups for state patronage and economic 
advantage. The competition which fostered 
intergroup tensions brought a Shiite uprising 
across Iraq’s south region after the 1991 Gulf 
War. Saddam’s Ba’ath regime violently quelled 
this uprising. But this uprising accentuated more 
the Shiites’ perceived “otherness” and created the 
conditions of mass poverty, increased isolation, 
social breakdown, and exile. 

The state’s conflict was not only with the Shi’- 
ites but also with other groups, in particular the 
Kurds. Indeed, sectarianism in Iraq was connected 
to a degree with nationalism and became an 
expression of the Ba’athist regime’s nationalistic 
and cultural ambitions. Alongside of Arabs, the 
Kurds of the northern part of the proposed British 
Mandate also waged war against the British rule. 
However, after the creation of Hashemite King- 
dom of Irag, the Kurds pursued separation from 
newly created Iraq, aiming to establish their own 
nation-state. Their autonomy demand was even 
mentioned in 1925 by the League of Nations 
(Genève 1925). In the report of the Council Res- 
olution of September 30, 1924 submitted to the 
Council, the commission stated that the Iraqi king- 
dom must pay attention to the desires of the Kurds 
such as Kurds should be appointed as officials for 
the administration of the country, and Kurdish 
should be the official language of all the services 
and taught in the schools. But successive central 
governments did not demonstrate any meaning to 
implement their demands. The ignorance of the 
governments, consequently, brought the first full- 
scale Kurdish revolt that erupted in the time of 
Abdel Karim Qassim’s government in 1961. Fol- 
lowing the Ba’ath Party coup in 1968, although 
the new Iraqi government announced its intention 
to grant the Kurds a measure of autonomy and 
even signed a peace agreement with Mustafa 
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Barzani, the leader of the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party, neither this government nor well ahead 
Saddam Hussein, reached a complete political 
accord with the Kurds. Rather Saddam directed 
its worst treatment at the Kurds, who often carried 
on a sporadic armed struggle for autonomy. When 
the Kurds revolted once again in 1988, Saddam 
harshly suppressed the uprising, by killing of 
more than 5,000 Kurds. 

While Saddam’s suppression continued during 
the 1990s, “no-fly zone” over Iraq was set up and 
patrolled by the United States and the United 
Kingdom, claiming to protect and establish a 
safe haven for vulnerable civilians of Kurdish in 
the north and Shi’ites in the south. Accordingly, 
these no-fly zones effectively divided the country 
into three regions. This set the stage for regional 
and/or ethnic separatism within the state. Indeed, 
every event and development in the struggles that 
ensued between the Ba’athist Saddam regime and 
the ethnic and sectarian parties were escalated in 
the direction of the American invasion of Iraq in 
2003. However, the American occupation of Iraq 
further deepened sectarian tensions by promoting 
an ethnic and religious conception of Iraqi poli- 
tics. Like European colonial powers, the United 
States had its own divide and rule policy, promot- 
ing Iraqi organizations founded on ethnicity, 
nationality, religion, or sect rather than politics. 
Especially, the American military administration 
deliberately deteriorated relations between sectar- 
ian communities by appointing Kurds and Shiites 
to police the Sunni towns. In the vacuum created 
by Saddam’s withdrawal from the power, the Shi’- 
ites took the control of Iraqi Transitional Govern- 
ment, while the Kurds emerged as a major 
regional player and have enjoyed effective auton- 
omy in the northern Iraq. But the struggle over 
Iraq’s new constitution and over the redistribution 
of oil resources, largely located in the south and 
the north of Iraq, deepened the sectarian divides 
and stoked the animosities. 

The most essential outcome of the American 
invasion was the empowerment of Iraq’s Shi’ite 
majority at the expense of the Sunni minority who 
had been ruling the country by ignoring the basic 
demographic reality on which any feasible power- 
sharing deal could be built. In the post-Saddam 
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period, the long-term conflict between the Sunnis 
and the Shi’ites gained a new impetus with the 
first multiparty parliamentary elections in 2005. 
The Shiites turned their numerical superiority 
into political advantage through elections which 
have broken up the long-standing power-sharing 
structure in the country, giving the Shiites a dom- 
inant position. The Sunni minority group, who 
had ruled the country since its independence, 
now became disadvantageous position in the par- 
liament. Although the Iraqi Transitional Govern- 
ment controlled by the Shi’ite group has modeled 
the power-sharing structure of Lebanon and 
appointed even a number of Sunnis to some key 
positions in the government, the power-sharing in 
practice has become a power apportionment. 
Consequently, the Sunnis have begun to com- 
plain about the sectarian behavior of the Shi’ite- 
majority governments that ruled Iraq after the 
United States’ occupation. The Shiites appear to 
have taken revenge of the past. This claim was 
supported by a fact that the Sunni detainees were 
ostensibly discovered to have been tortured in a 
compound used by the Shi’ite government forces 
on November 15, 2005. This event helped fuel the 
hostility against the Shi’ites and in general fos- 
tered an internal interruption and massive level of 
relocation in the country. Indeed, the vengeful and 
discriminatory sectarian policies of the Shiite 
governments in the post-2005 era gave rise to a 
civil war that took place between 2006 and 2007. 
In the upheaval of that civil war, a sectarian 
militant group that eventually came to be known 
as Islamic State (IS) was born and took anti-Shi’- 
ite position. The IS has targeted Shiites particu- 
larly and others, those who do not support the ISS, 
in sectarian attacks by declaring them as apos- 
tates. Like the IS, also other extremist intolerant 
groups emerged, and therefore more sectarian 
manifestations began to appear in the region. Con- 
sequently, many Christians and secular Iraqis 
have fled the country, fearing the growing power 
of the extremist intolerant parties. In the emer- 
gence of these extremist groups, without doubt, 
the Western colonialism played a significant role 
because the Western powers backed certain 
minorities for their national economic and politi- 
cal interests. In return, those sectarian minorities 
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sought protection against the majority groups or 
requested guarantees and special privileges that 
safeguard their interests. This fact is effective 
throughout Iraqi history. 


Conclusion 


Sectarianism is an unavoidable fact in the political 
life of modern Iraq particularly after the Kurdish 
and Shi’ite uprisings and the fall of the Ba’ath 
Party in 2003. Following the civil war, some 
even claimed that if Iraq is divided into three 
independent states as Kurdistan in the north, 
Sunni Iraq in the center, and Shiite Basra in the 
south, the region could only have peace. How- 
ever, this division does not appreciate the makeup 
of Iraqi society, because the three regions would 
quickly fall under the rule of violent sectarians 
and chauvinists. This breakup would only bring 
permanent wars in which the oil companies, the 
arms suppliers, and the warlords will be the win- 
ners. The economic distress, high unemployment, 
and general chaos of the American occupation 
have stoked the tensions in the country. Even 
though the American occupation ended in 2011 
and the Shi'ite parties gained the power and 
established a government, the sectarian conflicts 
and competition between the various parties still 
continue. Because what the Shi’ite parties have 
done is to transform governance from dynastic 
rule to majority sectarian rule, even though the 
logic of the democracy does not necessarily rec- 
ognize the right of a majority sect to rule. If a 
suitable political system is not chosen for the 
country, this conflict may even drag Iraq into a 
state of division and destruction. The sectarian 
and ethnic type of conflicts is destructive for all 
and undermines Iraqi national identity. 
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Introduction: Social Movements 


Social movements are generally defined as forms 
of collective activities, protests, and campaigns 
practiced by groups of people in order to affect 
public policies. They are collective challenges to 
elites, authorities, other groups, or cultural codes 
aiming at changing political and economic insti- 
tutions in order to produce a better society (Tilly 
1978; Tarrow 1994). These forms of collective 
actions emerge as informal networks, based on 
shared beliefs and solidarity, which mobilize 
around controversial issues, through the frequent 
use of various forms of protest. 

Social movements indicate social demands, 
supports, or oppositions meaning that the existence 
of a social group is questioned and denigrated in 
terms of its worthiness. Once this sensibility exists, 
political rights and obligations lose their meaning 
for that discontented social group. Then, they orga- 
nize social movements to affect social policies 
which they perceived as the sources of injustice 
and inequalities. These reactions must be directed 
and managed in a correct manner; otherwise, col- 
lective violence and terrorism may serve as a 
means to reach perceived goals and interests. This 
situation is described by Habermas (1973) as legit- 
imation crisis, the inability of the state in persuad- 
ing its citizens to obey its rules and obligations. 

Studies on social movements clearly indicate 
that social movements are closely linked to public 
policies determined by governmental authorities. 
From the late 1960s onward, most countries in the 
world have experienced a surge of protests and 
demonstrations against government policies and 
social changes affecting quality of life (Can 
2014). This link between institutional factors pro- 
ducing public policies and social movement 
development is formed according to state-civil 
society relationships. If the state is weak and 
civil society strong, there would be a constant 
but peaceful flux of protest from below. If the 
state is strong and civil society is weak, on the 
other hand, protests would turn into collective 
violence. This argument on the influence of the 
strength or weakness of states on social movement 
development is generally accepted by many social 
movement theorists. 
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Public Policies and Social Movements 


The scope of social movements allows us to ana- 
lyze the extent to which people living in a specific 
territory are incorporated into society. Individuals 
as members of a society claim three sets of rights 
(civil, political, and social) and the institutions 
through which such rights might be exercised 
(Tilly 2003). Shared rights are a basis of social 
unity which is achievable only by pursuing com- 
mon good, although there are various condition- 
based individual interests. People can overlook 
their personal specific interests only on the condi- 
tion that the society provides requirements such as 
a desirable social role and status. If these require- 
ments are not met, individuals may not be willing 
to maintain their role or status in the community. 

The sense of exclusion may also be a cause that 
leads people toward social movements. Social 
exclusion is a multidimensional process in which 
various forms of exclusion are combined, 1.e., 
participation in decision-making and political pro- 
cesses, access to employment and material 
resources, and integration into common cultural 
processes (Madanipour 1998). Social equality, 
justice, and solidarity have always been at the 
core of social integration in the welfare state. 
Thus, the existence of a state can only be justified 
by virtue of realizing and maintaining these values 
through its institutions. The common satisfaction 
of a group flows from a sentiment of solidarity. 
People are aware that social solidarity serves for 
common interests of all involved parties, and 
therefore, they are eager to overlook their selfish 
aspirations. 

The legitimacy of social rights and institutions 
must depend on mutual ethical obligations 
that exist between members of society and state 
authorities. Only the policies aiming at maintaining 
social justice can constitute a unifying identity. 
Therefore, state policies should encourage some 
kinds of collective activities by influencing the 
formation of groups, ideas, and demands 
(Skocpol 1985). A community should be consti- 
tuted with ethical norms and values that consist of 
rights and obligations for individuals to support 
common interests. Otherwise, people may feel 
excluded from the society and create subgroups. 


Security and Public Policy in Turkey 


State actions shape individual or group atti- 
tudes and, accordingly, social trust and civic 
engagement. The effective democratic actions 
taken by governments trigger collective actions 
and make public administrations more efficient 
and responsive (Putnam et al. 1994). State policies 
encourage some kinds of group formation and 
collective actions by influencing the formation of 
groups, ideas, and demands. As seen in the French 
Revolution, the activities of the monarchical 
regime led some aristocrats to adopt revolutionary 
ideas. The comparison of the United States and 
Canada by Irene Bloemraad (2006) shows very 
clearly that immigrants’ integration into society 
changes according to state policies. Efficient and 
honest state bureaucracies affect the success in 
social and economic development. If the state 
cannot provide a determinate basis for social inte- 
gration, discontented groups may start to mobilize 
their oppositions and resort to violence. 

Social movements are social arrangements in 
which people construct shared stories that hold 
them together. Such stories can range from 
excuses, explanations, and apologies for commit- 
ted wrongs to appreciations and honors in the 
national histories. All these play a significant 
role in social integration. The state tries to 
strengthen common identity as a source of social 
integration and uses social policy to either 
strengthen loyalty to the state or to weaken oppo- 
sitions against national unity and state authority 
(Parsons and Smelser 1957). Social policies 
developing and sustaining social unity are very 
important for the development of the welfare state 
because they have great influence on the degree of 
shared social identity to overcome the role of 
conflicting interests. A community can maintain 
its social unity by advancing social policies 
through its institutions (Durkheim 1997). As the 
unity of the community depends on strong social 
ties, the norms shaping the prospects for realizing 
social justice and paving the way for accommo- 
dating diversities should be generated through the 
institutions. 

The most prominent attribute of a community 
is that its members are willing to help one another 
in times of need due to a sense of social solidarity. 
This attribute develops shared responsibility, 
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mutual support, and cooperation in the commu- 
nity and constitutes a “we feeling” or a “sense of 
belonging” that shapes a common identity 
(Bockenforde 2006). Once a group of community 
members is excluded from the mainstream of 
opportunities within the community, they start 
exercising their civil rights such as protesting 
authorities (Madanipour 1998; Ottmann 2010). 
In the long run, this will engender a strong effect 
on the structure of the community and the state. 
A sense of exclusion emerges in society, the equal 
distribution of economic resources is distorted, 
and social solidarity in that society is ultimately 
undermined, which, in turn, causes social 
movements. 

The evolution of social movements is related to 
three main areas: territorial decentralization of 
power, functional dispersal of power, and charac- 
teristics of public bureaucracy (Kitschelt 1986). 
Decentralization of power refers to the distribu- 
tion of central state power to local executives. The 
general assumption is that greater distribution of 
power enhances the level of attendance in the 
decision-making process of public policies. The 
greater the opportunities of access to the decision- 
making system, the more social movements tend 
to adopt moderate strategies (Della Porta and 
Diani 2006). Functional dispersal of powers 
ensures the greater division of tasks between the 
legislature, executive, and judiciary. Accordingly, 
the system provides more a secure environment to 
access to the decision-making process of public 
policies and decreases the attempts for forming 
social movements. The role of public bureaucracy 
in the evolution of social movements appears 
when there is structural fragmentation and a lack 
of internal coordination and professionalization 
are prevailing in the system (Rawls 1999). These 
institutional fragmentations and disorders halt the 
flow of public services and provoke individuals to 
organize in social movements. 


The Shift from Social Movements 
to Collective Violence 


Social movements are conditioned by the social 
structure of the societies in which they develop. 
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Intervention strategies also affect the form of 
social movements. National strategies set the 
informal and formal rules to handle the conflict. 
Societies adopting a strategy of inclusion (tolerant 
strategies) will produce unifying mechanisms that 
strengthen social solidarity. Societies practicing a 
strategy of exclusion (repressive strategies), on 
the other hand, will be open to polarization in 
the population, which breeds conflicts between 
opposing groups (Kriesi 1989). These conflicts 
emerge as social movements and may turn into 
violent activities if necessary measures are not 
taken. 

Social movements are a form of collective 
behavior as the expression of real grievances 
over underlying social, economic, and political 
changes or lack of such changes that have 
appeared in society (Gurr 1970). Karl Marx and 
his followers saw the need for collective action to 
change public policies which produce inequality, 
injustice, and unfairness in society (Laqueur 
1999). They mostly favored some forms of revo- 
lutionary collective action such as demonstrations 
and strikes. Violence might be acceptable for them 
to perform the certain intended change. However, 
the most systematic attempt to create an ideology 
of collective violence is that of Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Sartre was not only important because he took an 
extreme position concerning violence but because 
he opposed all liberal values and a liberal state or 
society. For him, the true motivational force of 
history is scarcity: “Each man is an enemy to 
every other because each is a dangerous rival in 
the struggle against scarcity” (Wilkinson 1979: 72). 

Social movement activists generally resort to 
violence after the failure of legitimate methods 
which initially do not include violence. The 
groups victimized due to unfair social system, or 
its unchangeable structure, want to declare their 
grievances in a legal way first. But if the social 
authority does not accept this and prepare ground 
for the release of those grievances, collective 
action may turn into collective violence (Reich 
1998; Senechal de la Roche 1996). If legitimate 
methods fail or are not permitted by the authori- 
ties, people may turn to violent methods as a result 
of feelings of rage and helplessness over the lack 
of alternatives. 
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The groups who feel excluded from society 
may react against the government in various 
ways including violent methods. In such a case, 
states usually take a number of security measures 
restraining social rights and freedoms, which 
results in undesirable effects. Groups dissatisfied 
with the state’s actions start questioning the legit- 
imacy of social norms. Shared ideas and senti- 
ments, which are the basis of social solidarity, 
are destroyed, and groups may pursue their own 
selfish interests by breaking their bonds with the 
state. Consequently, they may resort to collective 
violence causing social fragmentation and ulti- 
mately a condition of anarchy and social anomie 
(Durkheim 1897). Anomie is a breakdown of 
social norms, and it is a condition where norms 
no longer control the activities of members in 
society. Individuals cannot find their place in soci- 
ety without clear rules to guide them. Changing 
conditions as well as adjustment of life leads to 
dissatisfaction, conflict, and deviance. 

As a result, anomie emerges in the society 
because of the inability of authorities to regulate 
social life for the members of the society. Individ- 
uals or groups who are exposed to undesirable 
activities by the government begin to react against 
the state by organizing social movements. If the 
state neglects their reactions, they resort to collec- 
tive violence and terrorism. These propositions 
designate that violent collective action is the last 
legitimate choice of deprived and desperate indi- 
viduals to achieve social change. 


Conclusion: Appropriate Intervention 
Strategies 


Social movements call attention to significant 
problems in society reproduced by its institutions. 
From this point of view, social movements are 
seen as a tool for achieving a broader democracy. 
However, if their motivations and sources cannot 
be identified in a correct manner, they can turn 
into a tool to undermine the existing democracy. 
Social movements have two sides: the inner com- 
plexity of an actor and the actor’s relationship 
with the environment. The structure of a society 
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determines its capacity for the collective actions 
of social actors (McAdam 2003). Collective 
behavior emerges when the established structure 
cannot meet individuals’ expectations. Public pol- 
icies affect individual choices when participating 
in social movements. The political system needs 
to develop effective strategies in order to sustain 
social solidarity by providing the bonds that link 
individuals to the society. 

Social movements are organized to change 
public policies that are recognized as unjust, 
damaging, or prohibitive by the social move- 
ment. As they get involved in activities which 
may disturb public order, governments have to 
respond with appropriate strategies for social 
movements without further constraining civil 
liberties. These strategies must be in accordance 
with the rule of law in order to maintain public 
order. If they are not in line with the law, gov- 
ernments lose public support and deepen griev- 
ances in society. Inappropriate intervention 
strategies applied by the authorities may result 
in polarization within society and pave the way 
for the enlargement of social movements. Ignor- 
ing the demands of movement activists, on the 
other hand, may encourage them to use violent 
methods in order to reach their defined goals. 

Active communication is necessary to under- 
stand the psychology and concerns of social 
movement activists, which necessitates articulat- 
ing positions by considering their motivations. 
Authorities, therefore, must question what they 
want to take for granted, learn from them, and 
try to develop appropriate strategies in order to 
transform their position through this dialogue 
(Habermas 1991). Authorities should ensure all 
members have equal distribution of social bene- 
fits. This increases the individuals’ awareness of 
social solidarity and creates norms and rules that 
both harmonize and constrain the individuals’ 
aims and interests. As a result, shared sentiments, 
common ideas, beliefs and practices, and mutual 
understanding flourish in the society. 

Especially after the 1980s, a trend toward tol- 
erance and dialogue has begun to gain importance 
as the methods for intervention (Della Porta and 
Diani 2006). These methods are used by 
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following a series of pathways. First is authorities 
who are responsible for sustaining public order 
meet and negotiate with the representatives of 
movement groups. They try to reach a consensus 
on routes and conduct to be observed during 
social movements. The characteristics (peaceful, 
radical, or violent) and aims (social, political, 
economic, etc.) of the group should be determined 
at this stage. In order to keep mediation with the 
group, their right to form or join movements must 
be guaranteed by the authorities. Then, violent 
groups must be separated from the peaceful 
groups without threatening their security and 
harming the flow of the movement (Can 2015). 
Agreements reached with the representatives of 
the movement are never to be broken, and the 
dialogue between group representatives and 
authorities must be kept until the social move- 
ments disband of their choice. 

The practices of governmental institutions are 
rational insofar as they are consistent with the 
actors’ beliefs, notions, and values. If there is no 
shared sentiment between parties, then the process 
of “communicative action” is broken (Habermas 
1991). Therefore, moral education is necessary for 
the development of individuals and society at the 
same time. Shared ideas and sentiments that main- 
tain and promote social solidarity prevail as long 
as the satisfaction of all the members of society 
continues. The social actors (official authorities or 
NGOs), therefore, should use moral education as a 
means to express and disseminate those ideas and 
sentiments. Otherwise, individuals follow their 
own interests and neglect their social obligation, 
which causes collective violence undermining 
social solidarity. 
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Semiotic Theory and Public 
Administration 


Christopher L. Atkinson 
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Synonyms 


Metaphor; Sign processes; Signification 


Definition 


Semiotic theory in public administration is the 
application of analytical methods to discern how 
signs are used to convey meaning in the public 
sphere. Of particular interest 1s inquiry into the 
symbolic value inherent in political rhetoric, as 
well as administrative/organizational structures 
and decision-making. 


Introduction 


Through political discourse, powerful images 
with political acceptance form a basis for policy 
action. Policy systems soothe public trepidation 
through symbols and appeal to conventionality 
that, above all, emphasize productivity and 
stability of the existing system. The public’s 
level of engagement varies; as a collective, the 
public is relatively unmoved by the machinations 
of government or public policy, generally speak- 
ing, unless individuals are adversely affected. 
Affected individuals become active groups. Oth- 
erwise, docility allows spuriousness, beliefs, and 
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unsupported appeals to baser emotions to go for- 
ward as “fact” for purposes of policy. Well- 
intentioned, nonspecific policy, created through 
an elaborate, commonly misunderstood system 
of agenda setting and access, has great value, but 
the nature of that value is not always well 
understood. 

This entry explores semiotic theory and public 
administration. First, semiotics as a field of study 
is reviewed generally. The focus then shifts to the 
application of semiotic theory in public adminis- 
tration, as symbol in public policy and adminis- 
tration, and in the use of metaphor in the public 
sphere for advancing preferred policy agendas 
and legitimizing the enterprise of public adminis- 
tration. Examples from the literature incorporat- 
ing the application of semiotic application are 
included. 


Semiotic Analysis and Public 
Administration 


Semiotics has been defined as a “science of 
signs,” a sign being “anything which denotes or 
means something to someone” (Kattsoff and 
Thibaut 1942, p. 475). Through semiotics, a 
deeper meaning of a term can be explored through 
“an investigation of its hidden meanings, its con- 
notations as well as denotations. . . to uncover the 
basic structural elements of the meaning of a term 
... each element [acting as] a sign for the identi- 
fication” (Tiefenbrun 2003, p. 359-360). A sign is 
“something that stands for something else,” and 
following Saussure, is a “unity of word-object, 
known as a signifier with a corresponding cultur- 
ally prescribed content or meaning, known as a 
signified” (Berger 2010, p. 3). This connection is 
arbitrary and signs are dependent on what they are 
not and how they related to other signs, and not 
necessarily on any implicit meaning. 

Charles Sanders Peirce saw a sign as “some- 
thing which stands to somebody for something in 
some respect or capacity” (1958, quoted in Berger 
2010, p. 9), giving the reference point a contextual 
aspect. Peirce’s theory had three main premises: 
“first, a sign is not a thing; second, that everything 
can become a sign; and third, that things must act 
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upon each other to create meaning” (Van Fleet 
2011, p. 59). 

Julia Kristeva suggested that “just like in the 
exact sciences, the models created in semiotics 
are, In essence, representations, and as such have 
tempo-spatial coordinates” (1969, p. 29); how- 
ever, semiotics is not limited to representational 
objects. Setting aside the existence of large-T 
truth for a moment, this brings to light an impor- 
tant point: semiotics is a study of signs, and signs 
are representations, not the things in themselves. 
Representations depend heavily on those making 
the representation and the apprehension of the 
representation on the part of the listener/reader, 
and/or any intervening interpreters. A sign-as- 
representation is so context-based that if the cir- 
cumstance is not trustworthy, perception may be 
drawn to the notion that the representation being 
made is false. 

Semiotic analysis in public administration is 
rooted theoretically in conceptual models of 
organizational decision-making, including the 
garbage can model of decision-making (Cohen 
et al. 1972), and later the Multiple Streams 
Approach (MSA). As Kingdon (2003) observed, 
the right mix of problems, policies, and politics 
must align for a window to open for policy action. 
Ambiguity is a regular feature in policymaking 
and an attribute of the landscape in public admin- 
istration. Effective use of symbols can provide a 
way for enterprising officials to cut through the 
noise of ambiguity (Zahariadis 2014). Symbols 
make broad appeals to universality in the 
public sphere, cutting across wide demographic 
expanses, even if citizens frequently read into the 
vagueness of symbols with their own lived expe- 
rience, filling in gaps where rhetoric is perhaps 
purposefully unclear. Symbols in public practice, 
as they exist outside lived experience, can be 
unifying even if they are, at root, ambiguous 
(Stone 2012). 

White and McSwain, in evaluating semiotics in 
application to public administration, suggested 
that semiotics was a “science that studies how 
the human self is constituted” (1993, p. 28). 
White and McSwain further observed that “the 
way that signification constitutes the self creates 
in the self a desire for narrative” (1993, p. 32). For 
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the purposes of making policy in the public 
sphere, what matters most is potentially not policy 
as an outcome or measurement of performance, 
but rather the creation of self and narrative, and in 
a wider view, the creation of identity. Because the 
system is not actually based as much upon close- 
ness of fit between policy and reality or accom- 
plishment in outcomes, but rather on stability and 
creating the right conditions for operation of mar- 
kets, the lack of movement may make little differ- 
ence. The ultimate goal of public administration 1s 
to be “the agent by which community is achieved 
and maintained,” even if “there is nothing outside 
ourselves that we can depend upon” (1993, p. 35). 
Rather than running from this contemplation, 
semiotics perhaps encourages the public sphere 
to embrace it, by finding and exploring the narra- 
tives that allow common understanding among 
groups of dissimilar mindset in the public sphere — 
not merely allowing for public participation, but 
actively seeking to include it and act upon it. 

Semiotic analysis of law/policy/regulatory 
content, drawing on the work of Saussure, Peirce, 
Eco, and others, allows for creation of a model of 
brand versus product, and of medium compared 
with message. Work in semiotics often focuses on 
signs and the making of meaning in particular 
instances, which lend itself to narratives and 
sound bites; consistent with the observation of 
White and McSwain, such evocations often rely 
upon metaphor to create rich meaning. Lakoff and 
Johnson claimed that “human thought processes 
are largely metaphorical” (1980, p. 6), and 
suggested that “the essence of metaphor is under- 
standing and experiencing one kind of thing in 
terms of another” (Lakoff and Johnson 1980, 
p. 5). It is thus the same in public administration. 
In public contexts, metaphors and other rhetorical 
devices allow for the creation of broad storylines 
and identities that are a basis for action as well as a 
means of identity building. 

The public seldom shares a universal perspec- 
tive, but this does not stop a seeking after the 
development of common perspectives and useful 
abstractions. As Geuss stated, “Objectification, 
false universalization, inappropriate abstraction, 
and ahistoricism are related deficiencies. 
People in modern capitalist societies. ..are 
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encouraged ... to have the wrong conceptual atti- 
tude towards their society, an attitude that stul- 
tifies their own possibilities of action” (2004, 
p. 131). The belief may exist that the reality of 
the present is the only way things can be, so there 
is little reason to argue. In that most people might 
like to believe, for example, that “reality can be 
fully depicted by a set of distinct facts, each sep- 
arate from the others — to certain standards of 
clarity of linguistic usage, to the use of formal 
logic as a basic tool of philosophic analysis, and 
to the final grounding for all empirical knowledge 
in direct perception” (Geuss 2004, p. 132), the 
trappings of public policy may be widely accepted 
and embraced. There is nevertheless a “slack” as it 
were between “language and the concept” (Geuss 
2004, p. 134), and though we may all wish to 
believe we agree on a sweeping vision of truth in 
policy, most likely we cannot even bring our- 
selves to agree on a small-t version of truth in 
defining our terms. 

In public administration, the above consider- 
ations are particularly salient. Semiotic analysis is 
relevant to public administration because symbol 
is a useful tool in cutting through ambiguity in the 
public sphere — appealing to common elements in 
the citizenry and, from a positive standpoint, 
bringing the public back into the public sphere in 
a more participative manner. The reasons for this 
are well worn in the literature as part of public 
administration’s legitimacy project, for lack of a 
better term. Public administration has at times 
considered its positioning vis-a-vis political struc- 
tures and the public generally as questioned. Pub- 
lic administration is at once necessary for the 
operation of government and yet unelected; public 
administrators at various points act in roles that 
are virtually, sometimes peculiarly, executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial. Administrators receive over- 
sight from all three branches of government in the 
United States experience, as an example, with 
international example often showing similar 
levels of accountability and calls for transparency 
of the administrative apparatus. There is a con- 
stant drumbeat of the need to call administration 
to account. Administration in turn responds with a 
broad discourse in service of legitimization. As 
symbol is often called into service to achieve 
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public ends, and ends more particular but offered 
nonetheless in the name of the public, it is valid to 
challenge such invocations of the symbolic not 
only as symbols in and of themselves, but as 
intentions and ambitions as part of what are some- 
times larger agendas. 


Applications of Semiotic Analysis 


In the literature applicable to public administra- 
tion, analysis of the symbolic in the public sphere 
has been employed in foundational explorations 
by Edelman (1964), Goodsell (1977), and Fox and 
Miller (1996). There have been efforts to analyze 
communication of official values through stories, 
for example exploring the National Performance 
Review as a text through quantitative content and 
story analyses (Sharp 1998). Symbols may be 
helpful at communicating values to administrative 
structures, but the stories themselves may be out- 
of-phase with expected outcomes. The need for 
participation in the policy process has been 
emphasized, as a way of not only being inclusive 
but allowing for improved decision-making and 
increased sustainability of the system as a whole. 
In this view, semiotics is “about exploring ideas 
with people and carefully considering who is 
making the argument, what the arguments mean 
to individuals and interest groups, and why” 
(McIntyre-Mills et al. 2008, p. 305). An evolving 
consideration is societal means of communica- 
tion, with the Internet as a principle mode to 
“organize intellectual space, to produce, store, 
and distribute ideas and information” (Strauber 
2004, p. 353); this has implications for how citi- 
zens perceive law, agencies, and the public sphere 
generally — possibly shaping citizen understand- 
ing and participation profoundly. 

Fox and Miller (1996) observed that signs 
encountered in the policy realm may be non- 
referential, existing only as signs that may point 
to nothing in particular, a point that echoes 
Baudrillard (1983); in this respect, the reality of 
the public sphere may be built on a shaky foun- 
dation of symbol, with a tendency toward bureau- 
cratization betraying a false sense of stability. 
Garrett and Storbeck (2011), in a more recent 
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application of the Baudrillardian simulacra, con- 
sidered the building of fence along the southern 
border of the United States, a symbolic move that 
causes displacement and heterotopia, causing 
great turmoil to those in the immediate area with 
considerably less understanding held at a distance. 
The sign of the barrier between the United States 
and Mexico, variously framed as a response to a 
need to quell drug traffic, terrorists, and the flow 
of illegal immigration, provides a practical exam- 
ple, as it has shifted as a symbol invested with 
great rhetorical value to suit the political tenor of 
the day. As a related point, it is worth considering 
in semiotic analysis that “highly realistic repre- 
sentations in any medium always involve a point 
of view. Representations which claim to be real 
deny the unavoidable difference between map and 
territory” (Chandler 2002, p. 78). 

Other ways of semiotic exploration include the 
uncovering of usages of political power, espe- 
cially those where language-games are in play 
(such as those proposed by Wittgenstein); in 
such instances, the making of meaning is the 
reality. Politics makes a story and tells it; in public 
policy, the manner of telling a policy-related story 
follows certain conventions and is understood as 
real independent of its level of consonance with 
fact. Meaning is attributed to policy through the 
convention of a game, this is taken as fact by the 
public generally, and can be discovered through 
how language is used in the game (Xanthos 2006). 
The public may expect something more than the 
playing of language games, but it may be that the 
extent of the transaction is the language game and 
the making of meaning in that way, rather than the 
creation of programs to address specific purposes 
or the anticipation of change in societal outcomes. 
Such activity not focused on outcomes may be 
willful or merely neglectful, or simply speak to 
awareness of a game being played. From a perfor- 
mance management perspective, it may be diffi- 
cult to connect symbol and belief — communicated 
as political intent through law — to a resultant 
program and its outcomes, even though the expec- 
tation for this is reasonable. It is therefore neces- 
sary to make clear that an outcome is actually 
expected, and that the intent is not toward some 
type of policy subterfuge. 
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Study of semiotics in the public sphere is 
becoming increasingly relevant, given the use of 
signs to create meaning in disinformation cam- 
paigns on a national and international basis. As 
with the value and meaning created by skillful 
marketing in the minds of consumers, those 
engaged in marketing in the public sphere can 
deftly market various forms of policy and political 
product. The engagement of branding and use of 
signs for a host of purposes in the present context 
is unmistakable in the public sphere, and is seen 
across the political spectrum. Taking language 
from the United States’ Countering Information 
Warfare Act of 2016, there is a need to develop 
and disseminate “fact-based narratives and analy- 
sis to counter propaganda and disinformation” 
(S.2692(3)(b)(3)). However, what constitutes 
fact at any point in time becomes increasingly 
obscured through instances of rapid-fire social 
media communication (through Twitter, for exam- 
ple) of questionable validity and intent, differing 
opinions of what might constitute authoritative 
sources of information, ambiguity in stated pur- 
poses and outcomes for the public sector, destruc- 
tive acts undertaken in the public interest, and the 
intensifying worry of the so-called “fake news” 
being taken as genuine. The result of this mix of 
efforts is the creation of thoughts and feelings in 
the public that are very real, taken as objective 
truth and useful to public action, even if the signs 
and symbols used to evoke these sentiments are 
often illusory. 


Concluding Thoughts 


Language — in administrative procedures, laws, 
and even flyers for public events — speaks vol- 
umes about problem definition, and how public 
agencies see themselves, their missions, and their 
client communities. It follows then that how 
administration chooses to behave in problem def- 
inition, program implementation and evaluation, 
and general administrative activities can tell us 
much about what is valued when compared with 
what was intended given a basis in rhetoric. As 
agencies seek to make meaning, the public 
observes this meaning-making activity and tries 
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to make sense of the effort and their role in it, even 
if the role is largely passive. The attempt to make 
meaning, through symbol for purposes of legiti- 
mization or to advance agendas, will either suc- 
ceed or fail. Even where efforts have apparently 
succeeded, the use of symbol might fail the public 
because its success then depends on distraction 
and a lack of critical thought. This is no substitute 
for awareness, participation, and genuine consent 
of the governed. Semiotic analysis encourages a 
closer look at signs — even those held as 
sacrosanct — that might otherwise be taken as 
given, and active consideration of how those 
signs may be regarded by others. The goal of 
such efforts might be a more inclusive, participa- 
tive, and forthright public sphere. 


Cross-References 


Citizen Participation in Public Management 
Critical Theory of Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Stewardship; Transformational leadership 


Definition 


Servant leadership is a values-based approach to 
leadership that emphasizes putting the needs of 
others before oneself. 


Servant Leadership 


Servant Leadership 


Robert K. Greenleaf (1977) developed the con- 
cept of servant leadership from an intuitive insight 
gained while reading Herman Hesse’s book, Jour- 
ney to the East. In the book, a band of men 
undertakes a long journey. The main character is 
Leo, a servant, who does the menial chores for the 
group. Along the way, Leo sustains them with his 
spirit and his song. When Leo disappears, the 
group falls apart and abandons the journey; the 
group cannot function without him. Years later, 
the narrator finds Leo and discovers that he is in 
fact the head of the Order that sponsored the 
original journey. Leo, who is first encountered as 
a “servant,” is in fact a great leader. 

From this story, Greenleaf drew many lessons 
about the role of the leader, and over time these 
lessons evolved into his concept of “servant lead- 
ership.” The most important lesson is that the best 
leadership comes from those who possess a com- 
pelling vision or goal and have a genuine desire to 
serve others. To help clarify the concept, Spears 
(1998) draws upon Greenleaf’s writing and pro- 
poses ten key elements of servant leadership. 
They are listening; empathy; healing (of oneself 
and others); awareness of others, situations, and 
oneself; persuasion; conceptualization; foresight; 
stewardship; commitment to the growth of peo- 
ple; and building community. 

The servant leader’s behavior is grounded in 
his or her concept of self as a steward of the 
organization and its people. In this view, the ser- 
vant leader holds the organization in trust to the 
public it serves (Greenleaf 1977). The leader’s 
behavior is grounded in a strong sense of values 
or “virtue”; in this sense, it bears a resemblance to 
concepts of virtue ethics (Hursthouse 1999) and 
the “substantive justice” stage of ethical develop- 
ment (Rest and Narvaez 1994). Stewardship is 
what ensures the servant leader does not accept 
mediocre performance and keeps everyone 
focused on achieving organizational objectives 
within the constraints of shared organizational 
values. This view coincides with Gawthrop’s 
(1998) call for a public service staffed with ethical 
public servants as opposed to relying on ethics 
based on conformity to rules. 
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This focus on objectives is balanced by a deep 
commitment to the growth of people and the 
building of community within the organization. 
An important component of this is the active 
partnership between the leader and the followers. 
The critical challenge for any would-be servant 
leader is to work with followers to create the 
vision and goals that guide the organization, 
balancing “the organization’s need for effective- 
ness with employee’s needs for personal growth, 
purpose, and richer meaning in their work” 
(Bowen et al. 2015). As the litmus test for servant 
leadership, Greenleaf (1977) proposes that the 
best test for servant leadership is: “Do those 
served grow as persons? Do they, while being 
served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more 
autonomous, more likely themselves to become 
servants? And, what is the effect on the least 
privileged in society: will they benefit, or, at 
least, not be further deprived?” In sum, the servant 
leader is a steward who holds the organization in 
trust to the public it serves while remaining inti- 
mately attuned to the needs and situations of those 
who work in the organization and sincerely com- 
mitted to empowering others to succeed profes- 
sionally and personally. 


Servant Leadership and Leadership 
Theory 


How does servant leadership compare with other 
leadership theories and concepts? Greenleaf 
(1977) grounded his conception of servant lead- 
ership in Christian religious teaching, but servant 
leadership also shares many of its ideas with other 
leadership theories. 

Servant leadership calls leaders to build people 
and community, to dream great dreams and instill 
those in others, and to heal people in the organi- 
zation. As such, it is similar to the major idea 
behind transformational leadership. Transforma- 
tional leaders are charged to help build organiza- 
tional vision, to mobilize the organization to 
achieve that dream, and to institutionalize what- 
ever changes are needed to make the dream 
become reality (Bass 1996). Transformational 
leadership is about healing broken organizations 
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and pulling them, through the beauty of a shared 
vision, into new ways of being and doing. In this 
respect, servant leadership is transformational 
leadership. 

However, servant leadership does differ from 
transformational leadership theory. For example, 
Bass (1996) acknowledges that transformational 
leadership can be authoritarian as well as partici- 
pative. This stands in stark contrast to Greenleaf’s 
(1977) suggestion that the leader should be the 
primus inter pares or “first among equals.” By 
listening, conceptualizing a vision that others 
can respond to, and using persuasion, the servant 
leader avoids coercion and seeks to become a 
partner with workers in building community in 
the organization. Finally, Bass (1996) proposes 
that transformational leaders transcend their per- 
sonal self-interests for either utilitarian or moral 
purposes. In contrast, Greenleaf (1977) stresses 
the moral component of leadership virtually to 
the exclusion of utilitarian concerns. 

In addition, Greenleaf (1977) suggests that 
leadership is intricately bound up in culture and 
servant leaders must actively work to build a 
culture of trust in organizations. Fairholm (1994) 
proposes that leadership seeks to build commu- 
nity in an organization. Leaders are charged with 
developing and fostering organizational value pat- 
terns and norms that respond to the needs of 
individuals and groups for order, stability, and 
meaning. Consequently, Fairholm (1994) recom- 
mends leaders bring perspective, guiding princi- 
ples, a clear platform or statement of one’s 
principles, and a sense of purpose to the organi- 
zation. These ideas are echoed in Greenleaf’s 
(1977) insistence that servant leaders listen to 
and be aware of the needs of those within the 
organization, conceptualize a vision for the orga- 
nization, and become stewards of and build the 
organizational community. 


Servant Leadership, Trust, and Building 
Community 


Greenleaf (1977) suggests that servant leadership 
produces organizational success because it builds 
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or creates a trusting, supportive community that 
fosters creativity and initiative. In this sense, ser- 
vant leadership is the independent variable that 
causes or produces a culture or community of trust 
that in turn produces organizational success. 
Thus, trust serves as an intervening variable 
between servant leadership (the independent var- 
lable) and organizational success (the dependent 
variable). Both Greenleaf and Fairholm (1994) 
presume that leaders, through their control over 
information sources and organizational rewards 
and sanctions, are the principal architects or crea- 
tors of organizational culture. 

Fairholm’s concept of a “culture of trust” also 
illustrates the connection between leadership, 
organizational culture, values, trust, and perfor- 
mance. According to Fairholm, leadership “facil- 
itates joint action by accommodating difference 
and redirecting it to joint action (1994, 56).” 
Leaders, in his view, are responsible for building 
an organizational culture founded on trust that 
will, in turn, produce organizational success. 
Leaders are called to exhibit predictability and 
consistency within an open and ethical climate in 
order to build the “culture of trust.” 

Values, according to Fairholm (1994), are at 
the core of organizational culture (1994). Among 
his “elements of a trust relationship,” Fairholm 
lists authentic caring, ethics, individual character 
(expectations of openness and trust), and leader- 
ship with a service orientation. The view of ethics 
he advances is consistent with the substantive 
justice stage of moral development (Rest and 
Narvaez 1994). Fairholm (1994) proposes that 
leaders build trust in organizations by fostering 
participation, engaging in helping relationships 
with employees, actively listening to workers, 
and using a consistent leadership style. 

The parallels with servant leadership are clear. 
Servant leadership is leadership squarely based on 
values (Greenleaf 1977), specifically values of 
trust, respect, and service. Fairholm’s “elements 
of a trust relationship” are echoed in the servant 
leader’s elements of listening, healing, empathy, 
awareness, and stewardship (Spears 1998). 
Greenleaf’s (1977) call for leaders to serve as 
primus inter pares is clearly participative 
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leadership. The emphasis on healing, empathy, 
awareness, and listening in servant leadership 1s 
identical to Fairholm’s “helping relationship” and 
“active listening” ways of developing a culture of 
trust. 


Servant Leadership and Organizational 
Performance 


Servant leadership has received increasing levels 
of attention over the past 10 years. In the for-profit 
sector, servant leadership has been linked to both 
an individual employee’s customer service orien- 
tation and the development of an organizational 
culture that highly values customer service. 
Essentially, a servant leader propagates a cus- 
tomer service attitude by modeling for employees. 
This modeling is particularly powerful for less 
experienced employees who may focus on com- 
pleting short-term sales, cost-cutting, or profit 
goals instead of building long-term relationships 
with customers founded on service quality and 
trust. 

This customer focus produces a wide range of 
positive outcomes for businesses. For example, 
servant leadership and its customer orientation 
have been shown to promote employee creativity. 
Employees working in such an environment have 
higher levels of job satisfaction and are more 
committed to the organization. As a result, servant 
leadership results in  higher-performing 
employees with lower levels of stress who are 
less likely to leave. The end result is a profitable 
business (Liden et al. 2014). 

Moreover, workplaces led by servant leaders 
are places where workers exert more control over 
their work. In short, workers are empowered. 
Such workplaces are characterized by higher 
levels of job satisfaction and commitment to 
the organization, lower levels of job-related 
stress, and less turnover intention (Bowen 
et al. 2015). 

The same dynamic relationship between super- 
visors engaging in servant leadership behaviors 
and employees works in the public sector. But in 
the public sector, agencies and their employees 
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must do more than simply serve “customers.” In 
this environment, every decision is an ethical 
decision as it impacts, directly or indirectly, the 
public it is intended to serve. Thus, a leadership 
approach founded on the concept of stewardship 
and based on ethical principles would be ideal. In 
this regard, servant leadership does appear able to 
develop an ethical atmosphere that promotes a 
service attitude (Shima et al. 2016). Servant lead- 
ership would seem the perfect fit for the public 
sector. 


Cross-References 


Ethical Leaders 

Ethical Leadership 

Ethics and Organizational Performance 
Leadership in Organizations 
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Service Charters 
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Synonyms 


Citizen charters; Customer charters; Service 


charters 


Definition 


Following the European Public Administration 
Network (EUPAN 2008), “key to a citizen charter 
is an organizations commitment to the customer 
about the quality of its services the customer can 
expect. Citizen charter is a policy term, in practice 
also called service guaranteed or service stan- 
dard.” Citizen charters form a part of the range 
of ideas around total quality management 
although other tools can also be used. Conse- 
quently, citizen charter can easily be combined 
with CAF, EFQM, BSC, customer satisfaction 
survey, process management, or comparable oper- 
ational management instruments like customer 
journey mapping, usability testing, and website 
analysis. 

According to OECD et al. (2007), a service 
charter may be defined as a public document that 
sets out basic information on the services pro- 
vided, the standards of service that costumers 
can expect from an organization, and how to 
make complaints or suggestions for improvement. 

A service charter is a short publication that 
informs the client about the agency’s services, 
outlines relevant avenues of communication, 
details relevant service standards, and outlines 
client rights and responsibilities including feed- 
back and available complaint mechanisms 
(Australian Public Service Commission 2004; 
Economic Regulation Authority 2006). 

A customer charter is a short statement describ- 
ing the level of service a customer can expect 
from a public service organization (government 
departments, offices, bodies, agencies, etc.) 
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(Department of Public Expenditure and Reform, 
Ireland Government 2012). 

The Treasury Board of Canada Secretariat 
(2012) indicates that a service standard is a public 
commitment to a measurable level of performance 
that clients can expect under normal circum- 
stances. A client is the intended recipient of a 
service. Clients may be external to the govern- 
ment (e.g., citizens, businesses, nonprofit organi- 
zations) or internal to the government (e.g., 
departments). 

The Spanish Ministry of Finance and Public 
Administration (2015) has affirmed that the SC, as 
tools for continuous improvement of services, are 
documents for public organizations to report on 
the quality commitments of services that manage 
and provide, in response to the needs and expec- 
tations of citizens and users as well as to the 
demand for transparency. 


Introduction 


Based on Hood (1991, 1995), the New Public 
Management postulates (NPM) include: 


(a) Greater emphasis on citizens’ satisfaction as a 
“client” of public sector services 

(b) Greater emphasis on management 
accountability assessment methods 

(c) Opening up of public entities to competition 

(d) Development of arrangements for the system- 
atic comparison of activities between man- 
agement units (benchmarking) 

(e) Separation of policy-making from service 
delivery and the creation of agencies to deliver 
Services 


and 


Although NPM postulates have gained ground 
in the Anglo-American administrative culture 
model (the UK, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
the USA), supranational organizations and bodies 
(OECD, the World Bank, IFM) have spread the 
Anglo-American experience all over the world. 
So, since the 1980s, public sector reforms have 
been place in many countries at the international 
scale, based on the NPM movement. Under 
the NPM reforms, the main principles are 
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(a) improvement of the quality of public services, 
(b) customer satisfaction as key objective of gov- 
ernment services, (c) culture of serving customers 
and clients, and (d) transparency as a tool to 
involve the citizens in public management. 

In this context, service charters (also called cit- 
izen charters or customer charters) are a part of the 
much bigger NPM agenda (Drewry 2005; Hood 
1991). The user’s charter was a culmination in a 
trend of gradual administrative reform in the late 
1980s and a common occurrence in many western 
countries in those days (Van de Valle et al. 2005). 

During the last years, improving the quality of 
public services has become a major theme on the 
public sector reform agenda all over Europe and 
beyond, and most public agencies are nowadays 
looking at how to get started on the quality jour- 
ney or how to develop existing quality manage- 
ment projects further (OECD et al. 2007). In these 
reform processes, various international organiza- 
tions have defined service charter in governmental 
entities (SC) as an essential tool for continuous 
improvement of the quality of public service. 

So, the added value of a citizen charter is that, 
in a very manner, the organization makes contacts 
with the outside world. By making promises 
concerning the quality of the services, a charter 
contributes toward the relationship with citizens 
and firms in the outside world. A citizen charter 
makes public organizations transparent and by 
consequence open to challenge on performance. 

Coinciding with all these approaches, OECD 
et al. (2007) have identified the next benefits of SC: 


(a) Help public agencies to manage the expecta- 
tions of service users. 

(b) Provide a framework for consultations with 
service users. 

(c) Encourage public agencies to measure and 
assess performance. 

(d) Make public agencies more transparent by 
telling the public about the standards they 
can expect and how agencies have performed 
against those standards. 

(e) Push publish agencies to improve perfor- 
mance where promised by standards have 
not been achieved. 

(f) Increase satisfaction of service users. 
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In an opinion from the Spanish Federation of 
Municipalities and Provinces (2011), the funda- 
mental mission of the SC is to define and disclo- 
sure the service commitments assumed by the 
public authorities to respond to the requirements 
of citizenship, as well as to assess the degree of 
fulfillment of these commitments and communi- 
cate the results achieved. 

Citizen charters were pioneered in the UK, in 
the wake of a broader privatization program. The 
Citizen’s Charters, introduced by John Major, 
were of special relevance when it was deemed 
that privatization, in the traditional sense of trans- 
ferring ownership from public to private hands, 
was neither feasible nor desirable (Clifton 
et al. 2005). Following the UK’s first initiative, 
many countries embarked on designing and 
implementing charter approach to efficient and 
effective delivery, including Australia, Canada, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, India, the USA, Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Hong Kong, Namibia and Samoa, and 
South Africa (Nigussa 2013; Clark 2012; OECD 
et al. 2007; Parrado 2006; Drewry 2005). 


Content and Characteristics of the Service 
Charters 

In the different countries where SC have been 
developed, the legal regulations and guidelines 
issued indicate the content that these documents 
must include, as a general framework that each 
organism adapts to its quality commitments about 
the services provided to citizens. 

The European Public Administration Network 
(EUPAN 2008), taking as a reference the Nether- 
lands practices (advocated under the Burgelinn- 
program), proposes ten guidelines for preparing 
policy choices on form and content of contacts 
with citizens, which are the next: 


1. Choice of channel. As a citizen I can choose 
for myself in which way to interact with the 
government. The government ensures multi- 
channel service delivery, i.e., the availability 
of all communication channels: counter, let- 
ter, phone, e-mail, and the Internet. 

2. Transparent public sector. As a citizen I know 
where to apply for official information and 
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public services. The government guaranties 
one-stop-shop service delivery and acts as 
one seamless entity with no wrong doors. 

3. Overview of rights and duties. As a citizen 
I know services I am entitled to under which 
conditions. The government ensures that my 
rights and duties are at all times transparent. 

4. Personalized information. As a client I am 
entitled to information that is complete, up 
to date, and consistent. The government sup- 
plies appropriate information tailored to my 
needs. 

5. Convenient services. As a client I can choose 
to provide personal data once and to be served 
in a proactive way. The government makes 
clear records it keeps about me and does not 
use data without my consent. 

6. Comprehensive procedures. As a citizen I can 
easily know how the government works and 
monitor progress. The government keeps me 
informed of procedures I am involved in by 
way of tracking and tracing. 

7. Trust and reliability. As a citizen I presume 
the government to be electronically compe- 
tent. The government guarantees secure iden- 
tity management and reliable storage of 
electronic documents. 

8. Considerate administration. As a citizen I can 
file ideas for improvement and lodge com- 
plaints. The government compensates for 
mistakes and uses feedback information to 
improve its products and procedures. 

9. Accountability and benchmarking. As a citi- 
zen I am able to compare, check, and measure 
government outcome. The government 
actively supplies benchmark information 
about its performance. 

10. Involvement and empowerment. As a citizen 
I am invited to participate in decision-making 
and to promote my interests. The government 
supports empowerment and ensures that the 
necessary information and instruments are 
available. 


Following the Economic Regulation Authority 
Western Australia (2006), an SC can be defined as 
a published statement containing (a) a list of cus- 
tomer entitlements, (b) details regarding a 
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licensee’s services, and (c) information relevant 
to the relationship between the customer and the 
licensee. 

According to the Department of Public Expen- 
diture and Reform (Ireland Government), every 
costumer charter should: 


(a) State the organization’s commitment to pro- 
viding services to its customers in accordance 
with quality service principles and in line with 
public service reform plan (this might include 
a short mission statement and description of 
the services provided) 

(b) Define service standards in clear terms and 
simple language 

(c) Inform customers how to make a complaint or 
a suggestion (including, if appropriate, forms 
of external redress/appeal) 

(d) Include the date of the charter and contact 
details 


In Canada, the Treasury Board of Canada Sec- 
retariat (2012) has indicated that the content of the 
SC must meet the next characteristics: 


1. Relevant to the client. Service standards are 
consistent with client priorities and address 
aspects of the service they value the most 
within available resource allocations. 

2. Based on consultation. Service standards are 
developed in consultation with clients, man- 
agers, staff, and other partners in service deliv- 
ery to ensure that they are meaningful and 
match the organization’s mandate. 

3. Measurable. Service standards are quantifiable 
and linked to monitoring activities. 

4. Consistent across the government. Service 
standards should be consistent throughout fed- 
eral organizations providing similar services. 
Having similar service standards across the 
government for similar services helps both cli- 
ents and the government. The client will find it 
easier to deal with different organizations, and 
the organizations themselves will find it easier 
to share best practices and adopt common 
approaches. 

5. Ambitious but realistic. Service standards are 
realistic, based on analysis, and consistent with 
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objectives yet sufficiently challenging to ser- 
vice providers. 

6. Endorsed by management. Service standards 
are understood and endorsed by the senior 
management. 

7. Communicated. Service standards are clearly 
communicated to clients, employees, and other 
stakeholders to help manage expectations. 

8. Transparent. Service standards are monitored 
and reported to the senior management, and 
performance results are published to ensure 
transparency and client trust. 

9. Continuosly updated. Service standards are 
regularly reviewed and updated as appropriate. 


In other cultural context, the Spanish Ministry 
of Finance and Public Administration (2015) 
establishes the essential content of the SC in a 
governmental entity, including three key ele- 
ments: (a) describing the services provided, 
(b) establishing quality commitments, and 
(c) measuring compliance with the commitments 
(indicators). 


Guidelines to Elaboration and Management 
Process 

At the international level, some guidelines have 
been issued to orient governmental agencies in 
developing the informative content of the SC, 
helping them in the management and monitoring 
of commitments as elements of continuous 
improvement of the quality of services provided 
to citizens. 

The European Public Administration Network 
(EUPAN 2008) establishes seven steps to imple- 
ment a citizen charter with service standards in 
governmental organizations, proposing some 
actions individually, according to the following 
details: 


Step 1. Decide to introduce a citizen charter. 
Actions: (1) communicate within the organi- 
zation the decision to introduce a charter, 
preferably specifying an introduction target 
date; (2) designate a project leader and 
allocate budget; and (3) be clear about what 
you want to achieve with the charter and 
how it will operate in practice; do not be afraid 
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to be flexible in interpreting these guidelines 
to fit your own circumstances and business 
need. 

Step 2. Draft a set of service standards. Actions: 
(1) inventory who to conduct first; (2) draft a 
set of service standards; and (3) reach agree- 
ment with the top management in the form of 
making apologies when a standard is not met. 

Step 3. Consult staff about service standards. 
Actions: (1) plan a meeting with all concerned 
and discuss service standards with all relevant 
work process participants and (2) write the 
final set of service standards. 

Step 4. Write a citizen charter. Actions: (1) orga- 
nize implementation of a citizen in an organi- 
zation, including registration of results; 
(2) provide communication material and have 
it tested; (3) decide duration of test period, as 
appropriate; and (4) produce a document 
addressing all aspects of a citizen charter and 
submit for final approval. 

Step 5. Publish with style. Actions: (1) make an 
inventory of the various formats of the charter 
(brochures, letters, the Internet, flat screen, 
local paper); (2) organize styling (brochures, 
etc.) to be done by a professional designer; and 
(3) agree on a planning that ends on the date of 
publication. 

Step 6. Control organize embedding of the charter 
in the organization. Actions: (1) organize reg- 
istration of results (degree to which standards 
are being met); review possible ICT applica- 
tions; (2) write an action plan to ensure that 
results at the operation level are on the agenda 
of regular progress meetings. 

Step 7. Integrate the citizen charter in the 
improvement cycle. Actions: (1) decide the 
date of the evaluation of the service standards; 
(2) prepare pro arguments for possibly required 
modifications of service standards; and 
(3) once modifications of service standards 
are required, plan for the implementation of 
the contemplated modifications. 


On the other hand, OECD et al. (2007), in its 
Handbook for Improving Quality of Public Ser- 
vices, raise three issues to develop and manage a 
CS in public entities, which are how to draft a 
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charter, finalizing your draft charter, and how to 
use a charter for service improvements. 

How to draft a charter. The handbook proposes 
a guide through all the steps and phases in the 
implementation of the SC, which are the next: 
(1) define the concept of quality of your organi- 
zation; (2) establish a hierarchy of objectives; 
(3) define performance indicators and targets; 
(4) map your stakeholders; and (5) draft your 
charter. 

Finalizing your draft charter. The handbook 
shows how to gain ownership for the service 
charter inside and outside your organization by 
consulting with staff and service users on your 
draft charter. It also gives you a checklist to 
improve your complaints and suggestions system. 
Last but not the least, it gives you proposals on 
how to communicate your service charter to its 
target groups. To achieve these purposes, the 
handbook includes the following sections: consult 
effectively with your staff on the draft charter; 
consult effectively with the target group of your 
charter; implement a complaint and suggestion 
system; and promote and communicate the 
charter. 

How to use a charter for service improvements. 
The handbook explains how to evaluate the per- 
formance of public entities against the promises 
set out by the charter and how to develop and 
implement service improvement, including the 
next issues: monitor service and quality standards, 
collect subjective performance information, draft 
service improvement action plans, and make ser- 
vice improvement sustainable. 

In the case of Ireland, the Department of Public 
Expenditure and Reform (2012) indicates that the 
charter customer initiative involves four steps: 
(1) consultation with customer/stakeholders, 
(2) commitment to service standards, (3) evalua- 
tion of performance, and (4) reporting on results. 

Beginning with the first phase (consultation), 
in their dealings with the public, civil service 
departments and public service offices will pro- 
vide a structured approach to meaningful consul- 
tation with, and participation by, the customer in 
relation to the development, delivery, and review 
of services. External customers might include cus- 
tomers who are in receipt of the services your 
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organization provides, persons who used your 
services in the past, potential new customers, 
and other public service organizations, including 
local offices, private sector organizations, volun- 
tary and community organizations, consumer 
groups/focus groups/user panels, representatives 
of specific customer representative, or other inter- 
est groups. 

The next stage in the development of a cus- 
tomer charter is the setting of, and committing to, 
service standards. Having consulted with cus- 
tomers and stakeholders, organizations will 
have a clear picture of customer expectations, 
which will allow organizations to set objective 
service standards. Service standards should be 
set on the basis of what customers have identified 
as being important in improving their satisfaction 
with services provided, by looking at the guiding 
principles and seeing which ones lend them- 
selves to commitments in a customer charter, in 
partnership with the staff who will be delivering 
the service and who are well positioned to judge 
what the customer wants, to be both directly 
measured by tracking systems and indirectly 
measured by suitable performance indicators, 
and to be consistent with wider public service 
reform objectives. 

Turning step 3 (evaluation of performance), 
the evaluation is the process of examining 
(or surpassing) the service standards set down by 
customer charters. Effective evaluation tells you 
what worked and what did not and where greater 
attention might need to be focused. It is essential 
that organizations rigorously evaluate perfor- 
mance against the service standards set out by 
the customer charter in order to (a) ensure 
accountability for delivery of those standards by 
organizations and (b) facilitate learning and con- 
tinuous improvement in customer service. There a 
number of methods organizations can use to eval- 
uate performance. In this phase, the evaluation 
methods to be considered include customer sur- 
veys, customer panels/focus groups, complaint 
systems, comment cards, face-to-face interviews, 
mystery shopping, tracking systems (e.g., tele- 
phone and correspondence tracking), employee 
surveys/staff suggestion schemes, and external 
validation of self-assessment schemes. 
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Finally, the reporting of results should be based 
on the output of the evaluation carried out under the 
customer charter process and should provide clear 
information about the service standards/perfor- 
mance indicators, how performance has been mea- 
sured (and this results, including details of 
complaints), whether those standards have been 
achieved, and the next steps in the customer service 
improvement process. Clarification and consistency 
are crucial aspects of reporting on results, especially 
where the process is continuous and where cus- 
tomers and observers will be seeking to compare 
issues Over time. Where service standards have not 
been met, it will be necessary to identify how it is 
intended to meet those standards in the future. 

In Canada, the Treasury Board of Canada Sec- 
retariat (2012) indicates that the following five 
phases of service standard management support 
the creation, implementation, and assessment of 
service standards from an organizational perspec- 
tive: (1) establish priorities, (2) plan and develop 
service standards, (3) implement service stan- 
dards, (4) measure performance against service 
standards, and (5) act on the results. Within an 
overall process, these phases are developed 
through 15 steps in a sequential order. 


Phase I. Establish priorities for service standards. 
Step 1. Take stock. 
Step 2. Connect service standards to organiza- 
tional priorities. 
Phase II. Plan and develop service standards. 
Step 3. Develop service standards. 
Step 4. Asses monitoring capacity. 
Step 5. Validate proposed service standards. 
Step 6. Determine the performance methodol- 
ogy and measurement framework. 
Phase III. Implement service standards. 
Step 7. Establish an implementation plan. 
Step 8. Determine if new processes are 
required. 
Step 9. Train staff and service delivery 
partners. 
Step 10. Communicate service standards. 
Phase IV. Measure performance. 
Step 11. Measure performance. 
Step 12. Evaluate findings and report to the 
senior management. 
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Step 13. Publish results for clients. 
Phases V. Act on the results. 

Step 14. Determine the course of action. 

Step 15. Implement changes. 


In Spain, the Ministry of Finance and Public 
Administration (2015) has defined the set of 
phases that must integrate the life cycle of an SC 
in public entity, establishing their connection with 
transparency and accountability: 


Phase 1. Elaboration. Transparency and account- 
ability: citizens, associative entities, responsi- 
ble for transparency unit 

Phase 2. Approbation. Transparency and account- 
ability: responsible for transparency unit 

Phase 3. Tracing. Transparency and accountabil- 
ity: responsible for transparency unit 

Phase 4. Evaluation. External organizations for 
each public entity 

Phase 5. Updating. Transparency and accountabil- 
ity: citizens, associative entities, director 
responsible of SC, coordinator/manager of the 
SC, responsible for transparency unit 


Experiences in Some Countries 
At the international scale, the initiative on citizen 
charters in the UK was pioneer. Indeed, based on 
the UK’s first initiative, many countries embarked 
on designing and implementing charter approach 
to efficient and effective service delivery. Litera- 
ture reveals that the first initiative for Citizens’ 
Charters happened in the early 1990s in the UK 
under the then Prime Minister John Major. How- 
ever, at the local level (Harlow and York) and in 
Inland Revenue, the origin of citizen charters 
dates back to the late 1980s (Nigussa 2013; 
Clark 2012). The first six major principles of this 
initiative were the following: (1) setting, monitor- 
ing, and publication of explicit standards; 
(2) information for the user and opening in the 
availability of that information; (3) choice wher- 
ever practicable, plus regular and systematic con- 
sultation with users; (4) courtesy and helpfulness; 
(5) well-publicized and easy-to-use complaint 
procedures; and (6) value for money. 

Following Parrado (2006), the charter stan- 
dards were often too vague to be meaningful and 
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largely devised without consulting with the full 
range of stakeholders. In parallel, the House of 
Commons (2008) indicates that the “customer” 
rhetoric of citizen charters sometimes created a 
“money-back” mentality and even misuse of 
financial redress. The citizen charter program 
was rather confused — promises contained in the 
charters were often vague and ambitious, 
confounding the aim of defining a tangible set of 
entitlements to public services that people could 
readily understand and use. 

As DARPG (2013) shows, the UK Parliament 
(2008) stated that the Charter Mark was an inte- 
gral part of the citizen charter program. It was 
launched in 1992 as an award for organizations 
that had achieved excellent customer service in 
the public sector. To win a Charter Mark, the 
organization has to demonstrate excellence 
against the following nine Charter Mark criteria 
which correspond to the principles of public ser- 
vice delivery, namely, (1) performance standards, 
(2) information and openness, (3) choice and con- 
sultation, (4) courtesy and helpfulness, (5) putting 
things right, (6) value for money, (7) use satisfac- 
tion, (8) improvements in service quality, and 
(9) planned improvements and innovations. In 
the UK, actually there are around 1,600 organiza- 
tions with a Charter Mark, with some 400,000 
people working within those organizations. This 
represents about seven percent of the public sector 
(Nigussa 2013). EUPAN (2008) has analyzed the 
experiences of SC in the municipality of Sutton. 

Turning other countries, authors as Torres 
(2005, 2006) concluded that although SC is wide- 
spread in Anglo-American and EU countries, 
there are significant differences in the way they 
are constructed and used. An explanation for these 
differences can be that the countries do not think 
the same about the role of the state and its relation- 
ships with citizens. 

Following authors as Kickert (2007), Torres 
(2006), and Navarro and Rodriguez (2011), Hill 
(2007) in Western style, there are three adminis- 
trative cultures and styles of public management, 
which can determinate the transparency and 
accountability approach in governmental 
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organizations. These types of style of public 
administration are the following: Anglo- 
American, Continental European, and Nordic. 

In the USA, the implementation of SC was 
carried out within the framework of the National 
Performance Review (Jain 2001). Through the 
NPR program, the USA is committed to making 
the government more responsible and improving 
its public image, emphasizing the need for demo- 
cratic of departmental and agency officers, to 
increase trust in the government through the 
empowerment of employees. The main objective 
of the administrative reform undertaken in 1993 
by the US government was to improve the public 
service quality, using SC as a tool that must 
include becoming more accessible, providing 
quality customer service, and measuring cus- 
tomer, history (creating a customer-focused gov- 
ernment), information for senior executives and 
federal appointees, and customer service quiz. 

In Australia, the UK initiative was the basis to 
SC. Putting service first is Australia’s government 
service charter program, which was introduced at 
the federal level in 1997. The Ministry for Con- 
sumer Affairs, Food and Public Distribution has 
the responsibility for overseeing the implementa- 
tion SC, which are applied to all commonwealth 
government agencies and departments. All agen- 
cies are required to conduct an external perfor- 
mance audit against charter objectives every 
3 years and the must to report annually on their 
performance against the charter to the Department 
of Finance and Administration. 

In Ireland, after publishing the policy actions in 
“Delivering Better Government,” a working team 
was formed to implant the SC, which since 2000 
includes the general secretaries of all government 
departments. The key areas of the SC are deliver- 
ing a quality customer service, reducing red tape, 
delegating authority and accountability, introduc- 
ing a new approach in the human resource man- 
agement, ensuring value for money, and 
supporting change with information technology. 

Turning the continental European countries, in 
Italy, as in the USA and Australia, no standard is 
set on the national level and a bottom-up is 
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preferred. The Italian SC include a system of 
compensation that is note regulated by law and 
may be different for each service. The Carta dei 
Serizi was implanted in 1993, considering the SC 
as an agreement between the producer and the 
consumer of public services (Mussari 1998). 

In Belgium, La Charte de lutilizateaur des 
Services publics was launched in 1993. As Torres 
(2006) indicated, it is a kind of formal directive 
whose objective is to encourage the federal 
administration to improve the quality of services 
delivered to citizens. The SC is based on the 
principles of transparency, flexibility, and legal 
protection, and it includes three sections: general 
principles, measurements, and stated principles. 
Van de Valle et al. (2005) concluded that, in Bel- 
gium, the introduction of a user charter and the 
launch of the Copernicus reform were definitely 


political events and not merely 
administrative ones. 
In France, La Charte des Services was 


published in 1992, and it is a regulation of the 
relationship between citizens and public services, 
and it is a matter of the judicial system rather than 
executive self-regulation. The Charter des Ser- 
vices publics is based on the following principles: 
transparency and responsibility, simplicity and 
accessibility, participation and adaptation, and 
trust and reliability. The experience of SC in 
Marianne Label service commitments can be stud- 
ied in EUPAN (2008). 

In Spain, the Royal Decree 1259/1999 intro- 
duced the concept of “citizen first,” establishing 
linking service charters with prizes for best prac- 
tice and quality awards. Later, the Royal Decree 
951/2005 has established a general framework to 
improve of the quality in public administration. In 
Spain, the SC must include a minimum content: 
(a) commitments and service quality indicators for 
measuring achievement; (b) relief measures, com- 
pensation, or redress in case of default; and 
(c) informative document. 

For the EU countries, Clifton et al. (2005), 
using a four-stage model of the international 
NPM convergence analysis, have examined and 
compared to the Anglo-Saxon experience the four 
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phases of the Charter for Services of General 
Interest experience. These authors conclude that 
though there are important similarities linking the 
charter initiatives in the EU and the Anglo-Saxon 
world, there are also a number of important dif- 
ferences, which can be explained by the project to 
construct a supranational political citizenship, as 
well as institutional differences in capabilities 
related to EU competences and issues of 
governance. 

In Nordic countries, CS initiatives were 
launched into Finnish public policy in 1997, 
based on the next basic principles: promise to 
service users to produce quality services, a flexi- 
ble and customer-centered approach to service 
provision; customer feedback and the correction 
of errors, a description of the service in a service 
specification; and efficient production of the best 
possible service. In Sweden, the parliament issued 
the Citizen’s Service Act, providing the basis for 
local charters and emphasizing commitment, 
quality, choice, standards and measurement, 
value for money, and competition (Kuuttiniem1 
and Virtanen 2008). In 2001, the Swedish govern- 
ment announced a “service dialogue” pilot pro- 
ject, including a move to develop citizen charter in 
every government agency. EUPAN (2008) has 
published the experience of SC in the municipal- 
ity of Sevenum (the Netherlands). 

With respect to other countries, authors as 
Löffler, Parrado, and Zmeskal have studied the 
experience of the Ministry of Interior of the 
Czech Republic (OECD et al. 2007) about 
SC. Likewise, EUPAN (2008) shows the practices 
of SC in Estonian Tax and Customs Board or of 
Malta, and Nigussa (2013) has studied the CS 
implementation process in India or South Africa, 
concluding that the lack of stakeholder consulta- 
tion due to the top-down approach of the initia- 
tives together with inadequate designing and 
implementation capacity of owned departments 
counts more. The design and implementation 
challenges in the case of India and South Africa 
attribute to lack of customization. Both countries 
seem to copycat the experience of the UK with 
little attention paid to the local context: 
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organizational culture, existing expertise, service 
seeker culture of transparency, and appeal among 
others. 


Conclusion 


Improving the quality of public services has 
become a major theme in the public sector reform 
agenda all over Europe and beyond, and most pub- 
lic agencies are nowadays looking at how to get 
started on the quality journey. In this context, under 
the reform process, various international organiza- 
tions have identified service charter in governmen- 
tal entities as an essential tool for continuous 
improvement of the quality of public service. 

The next ten guidelines can be useful for pre- 
paring policy choices on form and content of con- 
tacts with citizens: (1) choice of the channel, 
(2) transparent public sector, (3) overview of rights 
and duties, (4) personalized information, (5) conve- 
nient service, (6) comprehensive procedures, 
(7) trust and reliability, (8) considerate administra- 
tion, (9) accountability and benchmarking, and 
(10) involvement and empowerment. 

At the international scale, some guidelines have 
been issued to orient governmental agencies in 
developing the informative content of the service 
charter, which can help them in the management 
and monitoring of commitments as elements of 
continuous improvement of the quality of services 
provided to citizens, such as EUPAN and OECD. 
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Synonyms 


Groping; Quid pro quo sexual favors; Sexual 
assault; Sexual discrimination; Sexual humilia- 
tion at work; Sexual intimidation; Sexual 
offense/harassment; Sexually hostile work envi- 
ronment; Unwanted sexual touching 


Definition 


The International Labour Organization defines 
sexual harassment as a sex-based behavior that is 
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unwelcome and offensive to its recipient. It is an 
unwanted sexual advance or an unwelcome con- 
duct or request for sexual favor especially at the 
workplace and includes sexual conduct in which a 
reasonable person would have anticipated that the 
victim would be offended, humiliated, or intimi- 
dated or the person, alone or together with other 
persons, engages in conduct of a sexual nature 
which creates a hostile or intimidating environ- 
ment for the victim. Thus it is characterized in two 
forms largely: sexually hostile work environment 
in which the conduct creates conditions that are 
intimidating or humiliating for the victim and quid 
pro quo sexual harassment, when a job 
prospect — getting a job, career advancement, 
promotion, pay rise, annual report submission by 
supervisor, and renewal of contract — is condi- 
tional upon the victim consenting to sexual 
demands/favors at the workplace. 


Introduction 
Sexual harassment is recognized both a crime and 
a civil wrong in most jurisdictions across the 
world. It remains a pervasive problem, especially 
at the workplace and within employment situa- 
tions. It affects the victim of acute sexual harass- 
ment to manifold traumas both physically and 
mentally (Thacker and Gohmann 1996). Within 
the workforce, a victim of sexual harassment may 
suffer from low esteem, psychological damage, 
low efficiency at work, and low morale. Human 
resources and management offices of companies 
where such conduct is pervasive face a huge prob- 
lem of employee absenteeism, hostile workers, 
and staggering lawsuits and legal battles for set- 
tling claims, not to mention the ill repute it carries 
that is associated with the good will and company 
name. Thus workplace sexual harassment is a 
burden and imposes heavy costs on the employer 
(Srivastava and Sharma 2000). Sexually hostile 
workplace leads to decrease in productivity, lack 
of team work, higher workplace accidents, and 
loss of valuable workers (Rubenstien 1992). 
Employers end up losing profitable contracts, cli- 
ents, and reputation. 

In addition, policy documents and legislation 
internationally recognize that sexual harassment 
is also a form of discrimination, as allowing it to 
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continue risks many women being reluctant to 
take up traditionally male jobs or jobs in a largely 
male workforce. Women’s equal opportunities 
are undermined when they are dissuaded from 
applying for higher paying jobs, which have 
been traditionally male. Overall the employers 
bear a heavy burden in allowing sexual harass- 
ment to continue or when they fail to take active 
measures to abate or put in place better practices 
against sexual harassment at the workplace 
(Sharma 2010). The following paragraphs high- 
light the legal status of sexual harassment in 
Hong Kong and China. In both jurisdictions 
employers are paying huge costs for such 
conduct. 

In Hong Kong in May 2014, a Questionnaire 
Survey for Workers of Service Industries 
announced by the Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion reveals that almost one-fifth or 19% of the 
responding service industry workers alleged they 
had been sexually harassed at work in the last 
12 months. In 2015, a fireman alleged extreme 
form of sexual harassment and assault by eight of 
his colleagues when he was forced to remove his 
pants and perform self-stimulation, which con- 
duct was then reported to the police to investigate 
leaving the victim depressed turning to suicidal 
thoughts. In 2016, the Performing Arts Society 
and the School of Drama in Hong Kong had to 
pay one million dollars to an employee victim of 
unlawful vilification and termination of contract 
after he complained of the institution dean’s 
alleged sexual harassment against students. The 
authorities in China provide similar or higher fig- 
ures. A study conducted by the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences indicated that almost 40% of 
women who are working with either private com- 
panies or companies with foreign funding had 
been sexually harassed. Seventy percent of female 
factory workers who answered a survey 
conducted by the director of the Guangdong- 
based nonprofit Sunflower Women Workers Cen- 
ter in fall 2013 said they had experienced some 
form of workplace sexual harassment. One in four 
said they had received obscene phone calls or 
pornographic messages, almost one in ten 
reported having been directly propositioned for 
sex at work, and 15% had quit their jobs because 
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of unwanted sexual attention that neither factory 
management nor police ventured to stop 
(Bloomberg News, Sexual Harassment of Female 
Factory Workers in the PRC 2013). 


The Legal Status 

In both Hong Kong and China, sexual harass- 
ment has been declared a tort and a civil wrong, 
respectively. It was dealt with as a crime earlier in 
China. Law on the protection of Women’s Rights 
and Interests was adopted at the fifth session of 
the seventh National People’s Congress of the 
People’s Republic of China on April 3, 1992, 
amended at the 17th session of the Standing 
Committee of the 10th National People’s Con- 
gress on August 28, 2005, especially articles 
57, 58, and 59. It has been declared a tort under 
legislation in Hong Kong under the Sex Discrim- 
ination Ordinance (Cap. 480, SDO) in 1996. 
SDO thus declares sexual harassment as a pro- 
hibited conduct for which the remedy, inter alia, 
is award of compensation to the victim. This 
award by the court includes compensatory, 
aggravated, exemplary, and punitive damages 
(Srivastava and Sharma 2000). Both jurisdic- 
tions have legislated laws including and recog- 
nizing workplace sexual harassment as defined 
by the ILO Declaration on Fundamental Princi- 
ples and Rights at Work and the International 
Convention on Elimination on All Forms of Dis- 
crimination Against Women (CEDAW) (Sharma 
2010; ILO 2010). 

Definition of sexual harassment under the 
Hong Kong (Sex Discrimination Ordinance, Cap 
480, (hereinafter SDO): 

Under the provisions of the SDO, a person, a 
man or a woman, may be legally liable for sexual 
harassment when “a person sexually harasses a 
woman/man (victim) if the person makes an 
unwelcome sexual advance, or an unwelcome 
request for sexual favors, to the victim or engages 
in other unwelcome conduct of a sexual nature in 
relation to the victim, in circumstances in which a 
reasonable person would have anticipated that the 
victim would be offended, humiliated or intimi- 
dated, or the person, alone or together with other 
persons, engages in conduct of a sexual nature 
which creates a hostile or intimidating 
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environment for the victim” (Section 2(5), SDO). 
A conduct of a sexual nature “includes making a 
written or verbal statement of a sexual nature to 
the victim, or in her/his presence” (Section 2(7)). 
Thus direct and indirect sexual harassment is pro- 
hibited by the SDO. 


Conduct Recognized as Sexual Harassment 
Instances of conduct that human resources man- 
agement and employers need to be aware of pro- 
vided in the Code of Practice (COP) issued by the 
Hong Kong Equal Opportunities Commission 
include, among others, touching, grabbing, or 
deliberate brushing up against the victim and per- 
sistent questioning about the victim’s sex life; 
making a written or verbal statement of a sexual 
nature to the victim or, in her/his presence, making 
crude jokes or lewd remarks and sexual comments 
to an employee; demanding for sexual favors at 
work by a supervisor, employer, or between 
employees; inappropriate touching of an 
employee, prospective employee, customer, or 
prospective customer, flight attendant add or is a 
service provider in hospital industry; and sexual 
intimidation and humiliation for gaining employ- 
ment or advancement in career within employ- 
ment situation all fall under the definition of 
SDO Hong Kong Equal Opportunities 
(2010). Men and women working in the sector 
of direct sales of goods and services, especially 
in the course of providing goods, facilities, or 
services to the customer, have also been covered 
under a recent amendment in the SDO in 2014 
(amended Section 40). 

The amendment extends to people working on 
local ships or aircraft outside HK. 


Scope and Prohibition 

Earlier the scope of prohibition of sexual harass- 
ment included educational establishments, 
government institutions, and all workplaces 
including clubs, restaurants, solicitors’ and bar- 
risters’ chambers, accounting offices, and those 
providing limited services. However, the amend- 
ment in 2014 prohibits sexual harassment by 
customers or prospective customers toward the 
providers of goods, facilities, or services and 
their employees. 
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Protection of Employees Within the Service 
Industry 
The stipulations under the law as provided by 
Section 40 earlier did not cover situations where 
an employee or service provider was outside 
Hong Kong or upon international air space or 
waters. Under the recent amendment, “‘it is unlaw- 
ful for a person to sexually harass a woman (or a 
man) in the course of seeking to be provided with 
goods, facilities or services by her/him, or being 
provided with goods, facilities or service by her 
(or him).” Accordingly prospective customers 
and/or customers are prohibited from sexually 
harassing the providers of goods, facilities, or 
services. The provisions under the SDO specifi- 
cally stipulate that such prohibition is applicable 
even if the sexual harassment occurs on a Hong 
Kong-registered ship or aircraft outside Hong 
Kong. This provision protects stewards, flight 
attendants, and crew members of ships/vessels as 
they may be sexually harassed while on duty on a 
ship or a plane or aircrafts or ships outside 
Hong Kong. 

The new amendment to the SDO furthers the 
protection toward employees who have frequent 
contact with customers and prospective customers. 


Course of Employment, Vicarious Liability 

for Employers, and Significant Cases Within 
the Courts 

Recognition of sexual harassment as a prohibited 
conduct within the workplace as a matter of policy 
and law becomes significant for employers as it 
makes the employer liable for the tort of sexual 
harassment whether perpetrated by the employer, 
supervisor, immediate supervisor, an employee, 
or a prospective employee making the company 
or the employer vicariously liable to pay compen- 
sation for the tort committed during the course of 
employment by the wrong doer. The law thus 
gives an extended definition of the course of 
employment, and an employer/company is vicar- 
iously liable if unable to show that it had taken 
reasonable steps to promote a safe working envi- 
ronment and adopt a Code of Practice issued by 
the Equal Opportunities Commission (Srivastava 
2001). In such circumstances, upon complaint and 
positive findings of complaint by the victim law 
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regards both the employer and the employee as 
joint tortfeasors (wrong doers). A complainant or 
victim of sexual harassment may then bring a suit 
against the employer who is usually sued and 
called upon to pay for the employee’s wrong. 
The employer is liable not only to a third person 
but is also liable to another employee who has 
been subjected to sexual harassment. Section 46 
provides that anything done by a person in the 
course of his/her employment shall be treated as 
done by his/her employer as well as by him/her, 
whether or not it was done with the employer’s 
knowledge or approval. The SDO reflects many 
provisions that have been drawn from the Cana- 
dian Sexual Harassment Act and the Australian 
Commonwealth Sex Discrimination Act and other 
State legislation (Srivastava 2001; Sharma 2010). 
Apart from the award of compensation by the 
court, other relief measures under the law 
empower the court to punish the wrongdoer and 
grant any relief or make orders which are neces- 
sary and expedient to do justice to a victim, 
including the granting of appropriate equitable 
remedies. 


Statutory Body Under the SDO 

The Hong Kong Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion (EOC) a statutory body was created under 
the SDO to deal with resolution of sexual harass- 
ment complaints within employment situation. 
The EOC also investigates and addresses amica- 
ble settlement of sexual harassment complaints. 
The EOC had issued a Code of Practice on 
Employment (the Code) in 1999. The Code rec- 
ommends that the employers should take steps as 
are reasonably practicable to eliminate all forms 
of sexual harassment in the workplace. It recom- 
mends that employers should issue a policy state- 
ment expressly stating that sexual harassment at 
work is unlawful and will not be permitted and 
employees have a right to complain should it 
occur. 


Legal and Social Difficulties for a Sexual 
Harassment Victim 

A victim faces many legal difficulties as well as 
social ones if she or he identifies the harasser and 
makes a complaint. The legal difficulties include 
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proving sexual harassment, i.e., civil burden of 
proof, lack of witnesses coming forward, the 
understanding of reasonableness standard, and 
the application of the subjective and the objective 
tests to determine whether the conduct was 
unwelcome to a complainant Srivastava 
(2000-2001). Cases decided by the courts in 
Hong Kong reflect the illegal obstacles a victim 
faces to prove her case (Srivastava 2001). From 
year 1996 to year 2008, only a handful of victims 
have been awarded compensation in sexual 
harassment cases decided by the court. However 
from 2009 to 2016 the courts in Hong Kong have 
given higher awards (Srivastava et al. 2014). 

The most significant of the decisions include 
Yuen Sha Sha v Tse Chi Pan (1999 award of 
compensation to a student) s Ratcliffe v Secretary 
for Civil Service & Anor(1999), Wong Kwok-mui 
v Lee Yuen-tim-; Chen v Tamraus and Another 
(IBM)(2001); A v Chan Wai Tong (2009); Zero 
tolerance case, P v X (2012, compensation 
awarded to victim). 

The latest 2008-2016 EOC data indicates that 
many cases do not reach the courts as many out of 
court settlements might indeed be taking place 
because of the efforts of the EOC for conciliation 
and resolution of the dispute between the 
employer and employee (EOC). 


China, PRC 

Sexual harassment was dealt with under the PRC 
criminal law earlier. The Beijing Declaration on 
the rights of women was adopted in 1995 and the 
Law Relating to Protection of Women’s Rights 
and Interests (Protection of Women Law, 
LRPWRI) in 1992. In 2005, the PRC Standing 
Council amended the law to prohibit sexual 
harassment at the workplace and align it with the 
national policy and constitutional provisions of 
gender equality. The LRPWRI 2005 provided 
for general principles and prohibited sexual 
harassment. However the law stipulated details 
of implementing rules and regulations for specific 
situations to the administrative bodies or local 
governments. Article 40, LRPWRI, prohibits sex- 
ual harassment of a woman by a man and recog- 
nizes the right of a woman complainant to report 
the matter to the relevant authorities. It declares 
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that sexual harassment of a woman is a violation 
of the regulations relating to public security man- 
agement and the wrongdoer can be subjected to 
administrative penalties (Article 58). A most sig- 
nificant feature is the provision of a right to seek 
remedy through a civil claim in the People’s Court 
and ask for compensation. 


Definition 

Under the Chinese law, sexual harassment means 
“any unwanted sexual advance aimed at women- 
featuring pornographic material or involving sex- 
ual requests in verbal, written, graphic, electronic, 
or physical form.” Various provinces that have 
introduced sexual harassment as a prohibited con- 
duct similar to the provisions in Hong Kong 
include Shanxi province (Measures to Implement 
the Protection of Women’s Rights Law 2007), 
Sichuan, Shanghai, Beijing, Xian, and Kunming; 
all these provinces have legislated or submitted a 
draft bill setting out the forms of sexual harassment 
(Qiao Xinsheng 2008). The definition of sexual 
harassment has been adopted narrowly in some 
provinces prohibiting sexual harassment generally 
and also at the workplace (Qiao Xinsheng 2008). 


Conduct Recognized as Sexual Harassment 
Unwanted sexual advances, groping in public, the 
use of sexually suggestive remarks, and emailing 
or text messaging of explicit sexual pictures are all 
covered under the definition of sexual harassment 
and thus prohibited. In a few provinces, such as 
Sichuan, law prohibits male political leaders from 
employing female secretaries. Sexual harassment 
is recognized as a wrong against a person or 
violation of one’s dignity. Thus a victim is allo- 
wed to bring a sexual harassment claim for dam- 
ages (both administrative and compensation) 
(Sharma 2010). 


Cases and Legal Difficulties in China 

The consequences of the enactment of law and 
recognition of sexual harassment as a civil wrong 
can be seen in various cities all over China. There 
is increased awareness and higher reporting of 
such conduct by victims in the urban employment 
scenarios and despite the fact that culturally sex- 
ual harassment is more a social phenomenon in 
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China (Killion 2004, Can 2005, Tan 2013). How- 
ever although courts have provided compensation 
to victims who have been courageous to protest, 
the percentage of employers being liable for high 
costs is much lower than in Hong Kong or the 
West (Sharma 2010). Where women have made 
civil claims for compensations, the award of dam- 
ages has been low. For example, in Sichuan a 
claim was brought by a victim in 2002, alleging 
extreme mental distress when the defendant forc- 
ibly embraced and hugged her. The court directed 
the defendant to tender an apology and awarded 
the claimant 2,000 yuan as damages. In 2003 a 
workplace sexual harassment case by a school 
teacher in Wuhan won her a public apology by 
the defendant as ordered by the court. In 2004, a 
Beijing court held a person liable for sending lewd 
comments to a woman. In this case the court 
enumerated the following factors for recognizing 
sexual harassment as follows: that the defendant’s 
conduct must be one that has violated a person’s 
dignity, the conduct must be unwelcome, and it 
must be sexual in nature and that there must be 
some overt act such as the use of sexual language, 
gesture, and signals (through eyes or otherwise) 
implying a demand for sexual favor. In this case 
the claimant was awarded 1,000 yuan as damages. 

Quid pro quo sexual harassment is also rec- 
ognized in China as in other jurisdictions; how- 
ever similar to common law jurisdictions, the 
complainant faces difficulties and procedural 
problems in bringing such a claim to the Chinese 
courts (Zhang 2005). The victim still needs to 
prove her case under the Chinese Civil Proce- 
dural Law. This places the burden on the victim 
to prove that she was, in fact, a victim of sexual 
harassment. The legal position of a complainant 
is similar to that of a plaintiff seeking a tort 
remedy in common law jurisdictions, e.g., 
Hong Kong, the United States, or even in India, 
and marks a new trend of grappling with the 
phenomenon of sexual harassment from a new 
angle (Sharma 2010). 

In Xian in 2001 a victim alleged sexual 
harassment by her company manager at a state- 
owned enterprise. Since 1994 the manager sought 
sexual favors in return for better job prospects and 
kept touching the victim deliberately. Her 
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repeated refusals and complaints did not stop the 
perpetrator. The victim lost at both the trial court 
level and the Intermediate People’s Court as she 
had no direct witnesses who came forward to help 
her out of fear of reprisals or the witness state- 
ments were inconclusive. Similar failure of the 
victim can be seen in a Kunming case of 2002 
due to lack of evidence and declaration of the 
conduct as being “nonserious” and that the lewd 
language used by the employee of the company 
“were mere jokes.” In case of Lei Man (the first 
Beijing sexual harassment case) in 2003, the 
claimant failed as all direct evidence was 
contained in electronic documents, which the 
court refused to accept. In Leiman—Jiao case in 
2005 and the school teacher vs. school headmaster 
case in 2006 to the Shanghai and Chongqing 
courts, the claimants couldn’t prove their case 
due to lack of evidence. In the latter case, the 
complainant failed as she could not provide any 
evidence of having found the emails sent to her by 
the headmaster as unwelcome. The complainant 
had responded to some of those emails, but her 
correspondence was taken to mean that the rela- 
tionship was consensual and that she did not find 
the conduct as unwelcome and hence she was not 
sexually harassed. Her appeal to the higher court 
also failed. 

The cases as mentioned above demonstrate the 
difficulties faced by the complainants in the PRC 
as elsewhere — that of sufficiency of proof, burden 
of proof on the complainant — lack of witnesses 
and general gender bias (Sharma 2010). 

The above observations mirror conclusions on 
the subject of sexual harassment elsewhere. 

Where the courts apply the criterion of a rea- 
sonable woman’s standard of the unwelcome sex- 
ual conduct, such decisions strengthen and 
legitimize the status of women and their fight 
against sexual harassment at the workplace and 
demand for being treated equally (Sharma 2010). 
Although the law relating to sexual harassment in 
China is still evolving, adoption of preemptive 
practices such as codes of sexual harassment- 
free workplace practices (as in Australia, Canada, 
or Hong Kong), adoption of circumstantial evi- 
dence, and reversal of burden of proof as with law 
in other common law jurisdictions will help 
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resolve legal processes in the PRC and for the 
equality of women. 
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(IS); Islamic State of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIS); 
Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL); Levant 
(generally Iraq and Syria in the Middle East); 
Secular (not religiously affiliated); Shia (Shiite 
Persian sect of Islam that is based upon a different 
understanding of the succession and authority of 
leaders and other elements of Islam); Sunni 
(Arabic sect of Islam that places emphasis on the 
sayings, known as the Sunnah, of The Prophet 
Muhammad and his close relatives and colleagues 
during Islam’s formative years) 


Definition 


Zakat (Muslim charity or Islamic social welfare 
system); Jihad (struggle of a personal nature 
against sin or when attacked by an enemy); 
Jihadism (an insurgency in the waging of a holy 
war); Insurgency (attacks by an armed group that 
is not part of a state military group); Ummah (the 
Muslim-Islamic community as a whole or as a 
group); Shar’ia (Islamic legal system); Emir (the 
appointed leader of the Caliphate); Ramadan (the 
Islamic Holy Month of fasting and prayer); Hajib 
(a full head and dress covering worn by some 
Muslim women) 


Introduction: Reestablishment of an 
Islamic Caliphate in the Levant Based 
on IS Social Policies Under Shar’ia 


The social policies of the group calling itself the 
Islamic State (IS), a diminutive version of the 
geopolitical self-declared titles of Islamic State 
of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) and/or Islamic 
State of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIS), have been 
framed by the overarching aim of an insurgency 
campaign to conquer cities and territory within the 
“expansion stage” of Caliphate formation by the 
group. The purpose of the IS insurgency involves 
ending secularist state rule and imposing Shar’ia 
in Muslim-majority states under self-proclaimed 
IS “emir” Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi (Zelin 2014). 
The group, which currently goes by “Islamic 
State,” follows the fundamentalist Salafi-Wahhab1 
School of Sunni Islamic Theology that was also 
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followed by Al-Qaeda’s founders. Prior to the 
formal announcement of the IS-led Caliphate in 
June 2014, IS had formerly operated as an 
Al-Qaeda offshoot called Al-Qaeda in Iraq 
(AQI) under AQI leader Abu Musab al-Zarqawi 
(who was killed in a US-led coalition airstrike 
during the second Iraq War in January 2006). 
Al-Qaeda leadership (under Ayman al-Zawahiri 
who took over leadership as head of the group 
following the death of founder Osama bin Laden) 
dissolved Al-Qaeda’s affiliation with AQI 
(initially under al-Zarqawi’s leadership, which 
morphed eventually into IS, dropping the 
Al-Qaeda franchise affiliation and name). The 
rift that ended the two groups’ relationship was 
based on AQI/IS tactics of targeting other Mus- 
lims (particularly Shias), while Al-Qaeda mostly 
targeted non-Muslim groups or governments 
based on Al-Qaeda leadership’s disdain for out- 
side influences that they perceived were interfer- 
ing within “Muslim lands” under Shar’ia 
(al-Zarqawi 2004). Hence, the fallout between IS 
(under AQI leadership of al-Zarqawi) and the 
worldwide Al-Qaeda organization (under bin 
Laden and later al-Zawahiri’s leadership): 


In 2005, bin Laden deputy Ayman al-Zawahiri cas- 
tigated AQI’s Zarqawi for indiscriminately 
attacking civilians, particularly Shias. Zawahiri 
believed that such violence would alienate Sunnis 
from their project. That was indeed the case, as 
many Sunnis allied with the [new Iraqi] government 
during the Awakening movement. A more thorough 
rupture came after the start of Syria’s uprising. 
Zawahiri, who succeeded bin Laden as al-Qaeda’s 
chief, privately ruled that the emergent Syrian 
al-Qaeda affiliate, Jabhat al-Nusra, remain indepen- 
dent, and {[al-|Baghdadi’s organization [was] 
restricted to Iraq, a move [al-]Baghdadi publicly 
rebuffed. Since then, the two groups have at times 
fought one another on the Syrian battlefield. (Laub 
and Masters 2016) 


The grand aspirations of the group calling itself 
Islamic State are currently in flux and have been 
extended primarily through recruiting of new pop- 
ulation additions in territories conquered by IS 
fighters through raids and attacks to gain cities 
or structures such as oil fields, dams, and banks 
among other public institutions in areas con- 
quered or occupied by IS (Laub and Masters 
2016); taking of hostages and publically 
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executing some of them, including journalists 
and contract or humanitarian aid workers from 
abroad, for recruitment publicity as well as for 
the use in war propaganda scare tactics; and 
attempting to recruit not only warriors but also 
young women from both near and afar to marry IS 
warriors and populate and enlarge the Caliphate. 

IS leader Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi formally 
announced the existence of a new Islamic Caliph- 
ate based out of Raqqa, Syria, on June 29, 2014, in 
a video-taped message in which al-Baghdadi also 
demanded allegiance by all people within IS-held 
areas after his appointment as caliph was con- 
firmed by the IS Shura Council (religious board 
of elders). However, in both 2015 and 2016, there 
were unconfirmed reports of al-Baghdadi’s death 
following repeated US-led coalition airstrikes in 
Raqqa. The June 2015 reports were later 
discredited, and the most recent reports of 
attempts on al-Baghdadi’s life in June and Octo- 
ber 2016 and have not been verified or debunked. 

IS insurgencies have strategically exploited the 
prohibitive theological divide between Sunni and 
Shiite Muslim ideologies, which regard each other 
as heretical sects. Throughout areas of Syria and 
Iraq, the specter of Shia-led governments has cre- 
ated Sunni antagonism and the perceived neces- 
sity of security against opposing factions in the 
Sunni-Shia power struggle that has been 
influenced and backed by the Shiite militias from 
Iran as well as by the Russian-backed protection 
of Syrian president Bashar al-Assad. This struggle 
has been especially apparent in the civil 
war-ravaged, rebel-controlled areas of Syria 
where other opposition groups were competing 
for strongholds to combat the sometimes desper- 
ate strong-armed tactics of the Assad regime to 
maintain minority Alawite control in Syria, which 
the younger Assad inherited from his father, the 
late Syrian President Hafez al-Assad. 

IS has also spread its tentacles beyond the 
Middle East through alliances with other insur- 
gent fundamentalist Salafi-Sunni groups such as 
Boko Haram, which operates in northeastern 
Nigeria and the Sahel and which pledged alle- 
giance to IS and al-Baghdadi in 2015. IS also 
has Egyptian, Tunisian, and Libyan counterparts 
and alliances with other groups in North Africa as 
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well as in Afghanistan, Tunisia, Libya, and as far 
as the Philippines and Australia, as well as within 
Europe. An international crisis report in Foreign 
Policy (FP) about IS influence and affiliates cited 
a New York Times article by Carlotta Gall on 
January 1, 2016, noting the potentially imminent 
danger of local gangs in Niger and other African 
nations of the Sahel becoming IS and/or Boko 
Haram-affiliated operatives: 


In a January [2016] dispatch from Niger, the New 
York Times reported that ‘as Africa’s jihadists come 
under the wing of distant and more powerful 
patrons, officials fear that they are extending their 
reach and stitching together their ambitions, turning 
once-local actors into pan-national threats.’ (Gall 
2016 quoted in Kennan 201 6a, b) 


A more recent article in The East African 
weekly newsmagazine documents this type of ad 
hoc recruitment by IS in Kenya (AFP Special 
Correspondent 2016, 29): 


Recent arrests show the Islamic State’s growing 
presence in East Africa, where they are recruiting 
young Kenyans for jihad abroad, raising fears that 
some of the them will return to stage attacks in the 
country. (AFP Special Correspondent 2016, 29) 


IS Social Policies Derived from 
“Expansionist Program” 


Social media recruitment of fighters remains the 
major publicity and propaganda function within 
IS outreach that has continued to grow steadily 
since the founding of IS after the group’s split 
(based on tactical disagreements) from 
Al-Qaeda. (Using the name “Islamic State” 
poses a political irony given that the 
IS-proclaimed leader al-Baghdadi and his fol- 
lowers have rejected outright the international 
state system within major Islamic areas within 
the Middle East and in other regions.) However, 
following recruitment of warriors abroad and in 
the Middle East to wage a “holy war” (jihad), 
which has been delineated by some as “‘jihadism” 
(Nawaz 2015, Cl—2), IS also began recruiting 
young women to join the group to also expand 
the Caliphate through marriages and the creation 
of new families to populate the areas that have 
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been captured and held under IS policies of Sha- 
r’ia according to the Salafi School of Sunni Islam 
(Frosch et al. 2015, A3). 

Therefore, the aggressive expansionism of IS 
currently drives the group’s domestically oriented 
social policies within the so-called expansion 
stage of the IS Caliphate. IS social policies are 
largely based upon spreading utopian propaganda 
about idyllic conditions for Muslims throughout 
the region in which women are protected or called 
upon to protect their homes and children while 
men are away fighting. Young Muslim women are 
the targets of this propaganda (both near in Sunni- 
majority Middle Eastern states as well as in 
Europe, America, Britain, East Asia, and as far 
as Australia and the United States). 

IS closely follows the ideologies of Al-Qaeda 
but with a twist since, unlike Al-Qaeda, IS also 
has developed domestic, territorially based social 
policies (involving those who live within the 
shifting swathes of territory held by IS). The 
group’s areas of operation were expanding terri- 
torially until 2015 (Institute for the Study of War 
2015) when certain areas, such as Mosul, were 
retaken in Iraq and more recently some Syrian 
cities and areas. However, from its northern Syr- 
ian base of Raqqa, IS continued to enforce its 
social policies that emanate from al-Baghdadi’s 
Salafi fundamentalism and the implementation of 
his version of Shar’1a for all people within IS-held 
cities and areas: 


The northern Syrian city of Raqqa is often cited as 
the Islamic State’s de facto capital. There, the group 
has established some new institutions (e.g., judicial, 
police, economic) and coopted others (e.g., educa- 
tion, health, and infrastructure) to provide residents 
a modicum of services and consolidate its control 
over the population. (The Economist, Staff 2016) 


The IS grand strategy of Caliphate expansion 1s 
linked to similar aims as those of Al-Qaeda in that 
both groups focus on ideological spread of Salafi- 
Sunni dictates for building the Islamic commu- 
nity, or Ummah — mainly by forcing the popula- 
tion in conquered cities or regions to convert to 
Islam, leave, or suffer the consequences of paying 
taxes or death. However, IS and Al-Qaeda are 
now separate rival insurgent (hierarchically dis- 
tinct) groups vying for adjacent if not overlapping 
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territories in which both groups have indicated 
similar long-term goals, including their similar: 


. . aim to overthrow all existing governments in the 
Muslim world and replace them with their own, and 
later, to attack the West from a position of power to 
spread their ideology. Separating the elements of 
ISIS and al Qaeda that are actively working to 
attack the West from the main bodies of those 
groups fighting in the Middle East, Africa, and 
South Asia is impossible. All al Qaeda groups and 
ISIS affiliates seek to take the war into the West to 
fulfill their grand strategic objective of establishing 
a global caliphate, albeit according to different 
timelines. (Institute for the Study of War 2015) 


To build the Caliphate (as an insurgent political 
regime) has required major outreach and publicity 
(through war propaganda) efforts through the use 
of social media reaching both far — the United 
States, United Kingdom, Europe, and Australia as 
well as East Asia and North Africa — as well as near 
in Middle Eastern states, and this tactic has become 
IS’s “forte” (The Economist 2016). The Media and 
Communications Department of IS (in charge of 
creating IS propaganda and recruitment tools and 
campaigns as well as IS literature such as the slick 
Dabiq magazine and online media) has produced 
and released infamous videos and messages that 
reach a global audience of young jihadist-primed 
men and women not only in the nearby Middle East 
but also in places where Muslims may feel margin- 
alized such as in Canada and the United States and 
potentially by extension in European countries to 
which Middle Eastern and North African Muslims 
have migrated. 

IS has (through its literature) created and pro- 
moted an inherent Sunni Muslim-based socio- 
legal policy of superiority, encompassing Mus- 
lims and excluding non-Muslims who live within 
IS-held cities and areas. This overarching social 
policy encompasses IS warriors, their wives, and 
new families (including children born within 
these families), as well as inhabitants held in rel- 
ative captivity because they could not escape the 
territory that was captured or in some cases 
because they were threatened with death if they 
did not pledge allegiance to al-Baghdadi and IS 
and pay required homage taxes, and even some 
hostages (such as the Yazidis, Kurds, and other 
distinct religious and/or ethnic groups who have 
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over time been captured, moved, and brought into 
IS strongholds). In some cases, women and chil- 
dren have been killed or in rare cases released 
back to their home areas. 


2014 Ramadan Declaration Describes 
Social Order Under IS Shar’ia 


Abu Muhammad al-Adnani, who was initially the 
main public spokesman for both IS and 
al-Baghdadi, helped visualize and provide the 
framework for realizing the dream of a Salafist 
Caliphate based within the Levant in his 2014 
Ramadan speech “The Promise of Allah.” 
Al-Adnani’s speech was taped for broadcast on 
June 29, 2014, the same day that al-Baghdadi was 
announced as the head of the new Caliphate at the 
IS Raqqa, Syrian headquarters (Kelsay 2016, 
9-17). Al-Adnani’s speech sets up a more- 
grounded vision that established the IS Caliphate 
under the authority of al-Baghdadi as “emir” that 
along with al-Baghdadi’s announcement strategi- 
cally sets IS apart from Al-Qaeda in terms of 
encompassing militant acts of jihad within “far 
and near enemies.” This tactic would presumably 
put pressure on and drive out international state 
powers from Muslim lands (within current Mus- 
lim states) to purge out all Western influence 
within existing Muslim states until such time 
(in the future) as they (under the IS version of 
Shar’ia) would eventually unite the Ummah 
(Muslim community). This aspect of a new social 
order that was visualized by Al-Qaeda and actu- 
alized by IS has been analyzed for its social con- 
structs by John Kelsay, who compares the mission 
of IS with that of Al-Qaeda (Kelsay 2016, 11): 


Theirs [Al-Qaeda’s] was a gradualist vision, 
whereby Muslim peoples freed from tyranny might 
be educated and brought to the point of establishing 
proper governance, first in more delimited regions, 
and then through recognition of a more general or 
universal union. (Kelsay 2016, 11) 


However, al-Adnani clearly declared the IS inten- 
tion to reestablish the Caliphate under al-Baghdadi’s 
leadership after presenting al-Baghdadi’s lineage 
and so-called rights to be appointed as the Caliph- 
ate’s new emir or caliph (kalif). 
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If your leaders whisper to you claiming it is not a 
caliphate, then remember how long they whispered 
to you claiming that it was not a state but rather a 
fictional, cardboard entity, until its certain news 
reached you. It is a state. Its news will continue to 
reach you showing that it is a caliphate, even if after 
time. (Zelin 2014) (Quoted from al-Adnani’s June 
29, 2014 speech “The Promise of Allah” that he 
delivered on the first day of Ramadan in 2014 (June 
29). In: Aaron Y. Zelin (2014) “ISIS Is Dead, Long 
Live the Islamic State” (June 30, 2014). Online at: 
www.washingtoninstitute.org/.../isis-is-dead-long- 
live-the-islamic-state.) 


In an analysis of al-Adnani’s 2014 Ramadan 
speech, The Washington Institute’s Aaron Zelin 
also notes that: 


Adnani outlines the duties and responsibilities for 
Muslims in general and those who live within the 
Islamic State's current borders, now that the 
caliphate has been established. For all intents and 
purposes, according to the Islamic State, there is 
no other authority but them: ‘We clarify to the 
Muslims that with this declaration of the caliphate, 
it is incumbent upon all Muslims to pledge alle- 
giance to the Caliph Ibrahim and support him,’ said 
Adnani. ‘The legality of all emirates, groups, 
states, and organizations becomes null by the 
expansion of the caliph’s authority and arrival of 
its troops to their areas.’ (Zelin 2014, quoting Al- 
Adnani’s speech) 


In Kelsay’s somewhat similar but more socially 
poignant analysis, he delineates “the vision of IS” 
as different from Al-Qaeda’s understanding of its 
religio-political mission: 


. true governance consists in ‘compelling the 
people to do’ that which God commands. 

A group that comes into power, in the sense of 
effective control of a territory sufficiently large to 
require administration, must establish a state con- 
sistent with the designation khilafat. Otherwise, 
obedience will be lacking, and the promise of God 
will be unfulfilled. Similarly, a community of 
believers may fail in obedience if it fails to govern 
according to the Shar’ia. The strategic program of 
IS begins with a focus on building the state and its 
institutions. Shi’a forces—here understood to 
include the Iraqi army and various militias linked 
to Iran, as well as all those associated with the 
Assad regime—are identified as rawafid, a term 
that suggests a combination of heresy and treason. 
These are to be removed from the territory of an 
Islamic polity, as are Sunni groups that do not obey 
the command to swear loyalty to the Islamic State. 
(Kelsay 2016, 11) 
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Based on Kelsay’s analysis of al-Adnani’s 
speech at the beginning of the 2014 Holy Month 
of Ramadan, “The IS project is a matter of 
establishing a social order considered legitimate 
by the membership because of its consistency 
with divine law” (Kelsay 2016, 12). Kelsay goes 
on to explain that IS expresses a socially imposed 
zeal for Shar’ia according to purification and 
purging of all non-Muslim influences according 
to the Salafi-Wahhabi extremist Sunni under- 
standing of ruling under Shar’ ia: 

In this, the group combines an emphasis on a certain 

understanding of justice, in the sense of doing what 

is understood to be right, with an impulse toward 

purity, in the sense that if things are not ordered 

correctly, the community is in danger. The promise 

of God thus comes not only with a condition, but 

also with a warning. Those who fail in obedience 

will not succeed. They will instead become the 


objects of divine punishment, expressed in terms 
of dishonor and defeat. (Kelsay 2016, 12) 


Al-Adnani sees the Caliphate as the realization 
of God’s provision to Muslims for the admini- 
stration of Shar’ia, but only according to 
al-Baghdadi’s administration and authority as 
supreme. According to a Foreign Affairs analysis 
by Andrew F. March and Mara Revkin, the IS 
social program involves building a utopian king- 
dom on earth that will express divine law and 
order that encompasses all people with its juris- 
diction, not just Muslims: 


Indeed, whatever ISIS believes about the apoca- 
lypse, it sees itself as creating a distinctive and 
authentic legal order for the here and now, one 
that is based not only on a literal (if selective) read- 
ing of early Islamic materials but also on a long- 
standing theory of statecraft and legal authority. 
(March and Revkin 2015) 


IS “Manifesto on Women” Illustrates 
Social Policies of IS Under Shar’ia 


To understand IS strategy and social policies, IS 
has issued a war propaganda document outlining 
the role of women — calling the document a “Man- 
ifesto on Women” in which the group’s social 
policies and even a snapshot of life within the 
Caliphate are delineated and illustrated, complete 
with photos portraying the idyllic life under 
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Shar’1a, albeit imposed upon all by IS (Quilliam 
Foundation 2015, 5). (The introductory note of 
the translator explains how the IS “Manifesto on 
Women” was disseminated online: “On January 
23, 2015, online supporters of Islamic State 
(IS) ... began circulating a document entitled 
Women in the Islamic State: Manifesto and Case 
Study. The text, which was uploaded by the 
all-female Al-Khanssaa Brigade’s media wing 
onto a jihadist forum used by IS, was widely 
distributed among its Arabic-speaking supporters. 
However, it was not picked up by Western 
jihadists, male or female. As such, it ran the risk 
of slipping through the net of non-Arabic speak- 
ing Western analysts. To stop this from happen- 
ing, Quilliam provides a full translation of it” 
(from the Introduction, page 5). While the “man- 
ifesto” is aimed at the target recruitment audience 
of women in Saudi Arabia (the al-Saud King- 
dom), it was authored in part by an element 
known as Al-Khanssaa Brigade, which the com- 
mentator (who translated the document from Ara- 
bic to English) explains as: “. . .a branch of IS that 
has appeared ... in Western media, variously 
dubbed a female policing brigade, propaganda 
group and recruitment organisation, depending 
on the reason for its being mentioned” (Quilliam 
Foundation 2015, 5). The translator’s synopsis of 
the document provides an overview that outlines 
the IS social policy and view of the roles of both 
men and especially women of the Caliphate as 
evidenced in the manifesto’s text: 


Throughout, the author(s) attempt to convince their 
audience that it is a fundamental necessity for 
women to have a sedentary lifestyle. Indeed, this 
is her ‘divinely appointed right.’ Each of the three 
sections seeks to present supporting evidence for 
this conception—historical, political and theologi- 
cal. However, it is the first part of it that provides the 
most illuminating look into the psyche, ideology 
and worldview of a female IS supporter and the 
means by which they go about building a rationale 
for their position. (Quilliam Foundation 2015, 7) 


The IS “Manifesto on Women,” aimed at 
recruiting wives for IS warriors, strives to per- 
suade women in Muslim nations such as Saudi 
Arabia that they are not able to fulfill their duty as 
Muslim women if they do not join the jihad of IS 
as warriors’ wives who will eventually become 
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mothers of the Caliphate’s future occupants. The 
“manifesto” speaks to the simplicity of what it 
says Muslims are called to in terms of a life of 
religious sanctity that excludes education outside 
of religious education except as necessary to pro- 
vide for medical studies to care for Muslims and 
other sciences that provide necessary trades to 
provide for the needs of Muslim daily life 
(Al-Khanssaa Brigade 2015). So the manifesto 
seeks to reorient the thinking of Muslim women 
so that they may wholeheartedly strive for the 
honor of jihad as wives of IS warriors undergoing 
difficulty for the sake of building the Caliphate: 


We must correct that which has become entrenched 
in our minds since we were small, what we were 
told by our teachers that Muslims must prove to the 
disbelievers of Europe and elsewhere in glorious 
days gone by, that he had built material civilisa- 
tions, its heroes the atheists and libertines like Ibn 
Sina the esoterist, Ibn Nafis [who discovered the 
circulation of blood] and Ibn al-Haitham [optics and 
physicist] and others. The civilisations of these 
people were built upon the ruins of those before 
it. Now, we must disavow these heretics, these 
“geniuses” of Europe—they are friends and protec- 
tors of each other. Muslims do not need what these 
people provided. Muslims do not need to spend 
long parts of his short life learning of the worldly 
sciences that give no spiritual reward, apart from 
that which repulses the might of the infidels and 
benefits Muslims. This issue is known and clear— 
Muslims do not need any of the above. 
(Al-Khanssaa Brigade 2015, 13) 


Beyond this general exhortation for Muslims in 
the Caliphate to avoid scientific education (except 
as necessary to assist Muslims with medical care 
or warcraft) and secularism, women are allowed 
(according to the “manifesto”) to promote the 
Caliphate during the time of formation — even 
though the “manifesto” reverses the idea of 
Islamic expansionism (which in actuality repre- 
sents the IS program at this time) into a defensive 
posturing of IS lands being under attack. (This is 
amazingly difficult to understand given IS social 
media portrayals of IS warriors wielding swords 
and guns against unarmed civilians, most with 
their hands tied behind their backs, including for- 
eign journalists and humanitarian aid workers, as 
well as regular civilians, including some children, 
from villages and areas across Iraq and Syria and 
area where IS affiliates operate within other 
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countries. The majority of these victims and hos- 
tages of IS are not soldiers, nor ever have been 
fighters, and therefore have no means of attacking 
IS or even of defending themselves as such.) 
Nevertheless, in the “expansionist stage” of the 
Caliphate, women of IS are permitted to: 


“... go out to serve the community in a number of 

situations, the most important being: 

1) Jihad (by appointment) — if the enemy is 
attacking her country and the men are not 
enough to protect it and the imams give a 
fatwa for it, as the blessed women of Iraq and 
Chechnya did, with great sadness, if the men are 
absent even they are present. 

2) The most common reason is for studying the 
sciences of religion. 

3) Female doctors or teachers may leave, but they 
must keep strictly to Shar’ia guidelines.” 


“It is always preferable for a woman to remain 
hidden and veiled, to maintain society from behind 
this veil. This, which is always the most difficult 
role, is akin to that of a director, the most important 
person in a media production, who is behind the 
scenes organising”. (Al-Khanssaa Brigade 2015, 
22) (Underscoring of text was added for emphasis 
but was not underscored in the original or in the 
translated text.) 


IS Social Institutions and Policies 
Portrayed in War Propaganda-Produced 
IS Documents 


In the IS “Manifesto on Women” case study 
attached to the end of the IS-produced document, 
readers are provided with an idealized glimpse of 
the utopian social order of life within several cities 
that IS had occupied. Some of these cities, such as 
Mosul, Iraq, have since been recaptured by the 
Iraqi government. Even though IS women are to 
remain at home according to IS Shar’ia policy, 
except when allowed to leave by their husbands, if 
married, or fathers/brothers, if not married, the 
Al-Khanssaa Brigade indicates that members of 
the group traveled about to document life in 
IS-held cities: 


Al-Khanssaa Media travelled these lands to check 
on the happy situation that Muslim women face and 
their return to what was there at the dawn of Islam 
and the black robes that enrage the hypocrites and 
their friends, and the good news that this situation 
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gives regarding development and ascendance to the 
summit of this glory throughout the expansion of 
the State of Muslims and the longer it remains, we 
see it growing and strengthening by the hour, as was 
ordained by their God, they have the support of the 
truthful men, who build it with their skulls [lives ]|— 
before undertaking the formation of the trappings of 
a state, there are institutions of stone and iron. 
(Al-Khanssaa Brigade 2015, 27) 


The Al-Khanssaa Brigade’s media crew pro- 
vided a snapshot report on what they portray as 
idyllic conditions for all Muslims living within the 
confines of the IS-held cities of Nineveh, Mosul, 
and Raqqa, including old and young, rich and 
poor, as well as men, women, and children. The 
‘manifesto’ portrays IS administrators as fairly 
and equally distributing money from the IS Trea- 
sury and also appeals to the quality of justice, 
truth, and protection of women (as long as they 
obey Shar’ia) and describes what the authors dub 
as the “happy” plight of women and of their 
children, as well as racial/tribal equality among 
all inhabitants of IS-held cities and areas 
(Al-Khanssaa Brigade 2015, 27). (This section 
of the manifesto, called ““Women in the Islamic 
State: A Case Study,” provides a review of daily 
life under IS in three cities as well as some other 
regions captured and occupied by IS at the time of 
this publication — which previously included 
Mosul, which was freed from IS occupation in 
2015.) 

Toward the end of the IS “manifesto,” cases 
outlining injustices against women in both the 
Sunni-majority Gulf states and in Shiite-majority 
states “who say ‘Lord is God’” are presented 
(Al-Khanssaa Brigade 2015, 38). This is the 
point at which analysts become aware of the target 
audience for this publication, which evidently 
primarily aims to reach Muslim women within 
Saudi Arabia as well as women in Gulf states. 
The authors use the polemical term “hypocritical 
kingdom” throughout the “manifesto” instead of 
naming a nation in most cases but later in the 
document refer to Saudi Arabia by name as well 
(Quilliam Foundation 2015, 8). (See also trans- 
lator’s note on p. 8: “The final section compares 
how women fare in the Arabian Peninsula to what 
their lives are like in IS-held Iraq and Syria. The 
content of this section renders apparent that this 
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document’s primary target audience is women 
living in Saudi Arabia.”) One other telling detail 
is that “nationalism” and secular statehood, 
wherein people of all religions and/or none are 
included, are basically cursed as a repugnant 
social order (Quilliam Foundation 2015, 27—38. 
As mentioned previously, the “manifesto” juxta- 
poses examples of life of women within [S-held 
areas with life of women in “in the Gulf’ states 
and basically outlines the benefits of life in the 
Caliphate for women in particular who need assis- 
tance (such as divorced or widowed women with 
children or women whose husbands or sons have 
been arrested in Gulf states and may be 
imprisoned, including some women whom the 
manifesto says had been imprisoned or forced to 
work far from their homes) due to problems with 
receiving social security. The “manifesto” empha- 
sizes IS zakat (charity assistance) to women in the 
above categories (Quilliam Foundation 2015, 31). 
The IS-sourced “manifesto,” however, does not 
mention the condition of the hundreds of hostages 
(men, women, and children) or prisoners who 
have been taken captive in IS strongholds and 
cities. The document does mention poverty as a 
result of Shiite and even Sunni state government 
corruption and as a result of war conditions; how- 
ever, the “manifesto” aspires to a socialist-like 
welfare system for those living in poverty based 
on the Muslim system of zakat. The means of 
funding IS social services and institutions are not 
mentioned in the “manifesto” document per se; 
however, some funding may have come from 
ransoming of hostages (from Europe and other 
countries except the United States, which has a 
no-negotiation/no-ransom policy) and proceeds 
from oil trade in Iraq, Syria, and North Africa, as 
well as donations and tributes paid to al-Baghdadi 
and IS from other organizations. 


Education and Marriage for Girls 
and Others in IS-Held Cities 


The IS “manifesto” pays particular attention to 
delineate a specific educational curriculum for 
girls (between the ages of 7 and 15) and clearly 
states that girls are eligible for marriage when they 
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reach age nine, however, without reference to 
whether or not these girls should complete their 
education if they are married before age 
16 (Quilliam Foundation 2015, 24). 

Educational policies outlined within the IS 
“Manifesto on Women” document include a 
focus on religious education and separation of 
the sexes throughout all levels of education, 
including primary schools and colleges according 
to the ‘manifesto’: 


1) “Studying for all students in all stages in schools 
and universities continues. The state has not 
forbidden a thing. 

2) The state has tried hard to separate male and 

female students in colleges. It has already done 

so at the University of Mosul, where it has 
spared no efforts. 

The state has preoccupied itself with teaching 

children their religion and focused female edu- 

cation upon specialising in women and figh, for 
which were initiated Shar’ia institutes, courses 
and lessons in the schools.” (Al-Khanssaa Bri- 

gade 2015, 34) 


3 


x 


Additionally, the ‘manifesto’ includes photos 
of students at a primary school as well as girls in 
hijabs at an all-female school to illustrate the 
ability of girls to attend school and receive educa- 
tion at IS-run schools. Additionally a photo show- 
ing the entrance (gate) to a college for religious 
studies (Shar’ia) in Al-Bab, Syria, is also provided 
(Quilliam Foundation 2015, 35). 


IS Justice System and Policies under 
Shar’ia 


While the IS “Manifesto on Women” does not 
mention anything about what happened to those 
who were killed by IS while hostages, the “man- 
ifesto” does describe the establishment of Shar’ia 
courts and justice for Muslims (but not for those 
outside Islam, especially women, whom the doc- 
ument mentions as needing to convert to Islam to 
be able to receive social protection and justice): 
Now, courts that rule by that which God decreed 
have been established, judges have been appointed 
long periods within which they can consult with the 


people on matters of marriage and divorce and 
inheritance, which concern women,... The 
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divisions concerned with these issues were applied 
without delay, as much as was possible. Women 
now go to courts and openly talk of their issues. 
They find that they are listened to and their issues 
are dealt with, without a need for bargaining or 
bribery—indeed some researchers have even 
suggested that the level of corruption within Islamic 
State is zero. If... Christian women comes [sic] to 
the state courts to declare their conversion to Islam, 
then they enjoy full protection from any harm or 
abuse, whether it is paternal or something else,.... 
(Al Khanssaa Brigade 2015, 30) 


Healthcare and Elder Care Social Policies 


By juxtaposing pre- and post-IS services such as 
healthcare and elder care, the IS ‘manifesto’ por- 
trays IS healthcare policies as segregating men, 
women, children, and seniors to offer health ser- 
vices and especially mentions maternity services: 


After the establishment of the [C]aliphate, hospitals 
got back to work and their shortcomings were fixed. 
The treasury of the caliphate has spared nothing on 
the people. It has rendered accessible to them mod- 
ern medical technology that could treat all those 
suffering from chronic diseases, including cancer. 
The Caliphate has undertaken vaccination pro- 
grammes for children and infants. . .. Women bene- 
fit from a substantial amount of these services, for 
example the maternity hospital, which provides 
specialist care for mother and son who are exam- 
ined by pediatricians who give them the cures they 
need.... The state tries to stop men and women 
mixing and works to prevent it as much as it is 
possible and, thus, it has become the first and only 
place in which full government healthcare is given 
without mixing in modern hospitals. . .. The Caliph- 
ate has also cast under its cloak the elderly, men and 
women,.... (Al-Khanssaa Brigade 2015, 31—32) 


Conclusion: IS Social Institutions 
and Policies Are Framed by 
the Expansionist Goals of the Group 


The social policies of Islamic State (also referred 
to as IS) are derived from the expansionist pro- 
gram wherever IS has occupied cities or regions 
and begun enforcing its Salafi-Sunni fundamen- 
talist policies within Syria, Iraq, and other states in 
North Africa and East Asia where IS affiliates 
(including Boko Haram in Nigeria and the Sahel 
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and other groups in North Africa and East Asia) 
operate. In terms of territory tenuously held by IS 
in Syria and Iraq (since some territory has been 
taken back where IS has been driven out in 2015 
and 2016 in Iraq and Syria), the social policies and 
institutions have been publicized as recruitment 
propaganda in publications such as the “Mani- 
festo on Women” published by the all-female 
Al-Khanssaa Brigade branch of IS under the aus- 
pices of IS leadership and imprimatur. The social 
policies outlined within the IS “Manifest on 
Women” are utopian descriptions utilized for 
recruiting of women by IS operatives and war 
propaganda. 

Therefore, without journalistic or independent 
witnesses of IS policies, since all journalists living 
within IS cities or territory must pledge allegiance 
and obedience to al-Baghdadi and his version and 
policies of Shar’ia, IS social policies remain as 
idealized, propaganda tools for recruitment of IS 
warriors and wives by IS officers administering 
the group’s social and communications policies 
centering on recruitment of both men and women 
as part of the expansionist insurgency goals of the 


group. 
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Synonyms 


University 


College graduates in Public Administration and 
Business Management often graduate from the 
university with aspirations of advancing their 
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career in public service. Their intention is to 
apply their technical knowledge to improve the 
operations and efficiencies of their chosen orga- 
nization. They believe that building expertise in 
the technical arena is a pathway to advancement. 
However, development of additional skills is nec- 
essary to achieve organizational success. These 
skills must be finely honed and suited to the chal- 
lenges of today and the future. 

Broadening skill levels builds confidence in 
oneself and, just as importantly, improves one’s 
ability to manage others. An administrator needs 
to be able to adapt to change, collaborate success- 
fully, deal effectively with problems, and become 
more valuable to the organization. A competent 
administrator has responsibility for project 
accomplishment, the accomplishment of others, 
and must live within limited resources, funding, 
and time. Each of these objectives requires build- 
ing proficiencies in the following areas: 

Communication — Effective administration 
relies on clear communication to gain commit- 
ment from employees, achieve organizational 
goals, and support from the community. Clear 
and accurate communication plays a pivotal role 
in information sharing. Formal communication 
can occur verbally, or by writing, and even 
through the less formal means of e-mail, the Inter- 
net, and social media. Listening is equally impor- 
tant to assure everyone is working toward the 
same goal. Cooperation can be enhanced through 
active efforts to insure communication is per- 
ceived as being two-way, where all ideas can be 
expressed, recognized, and are valued. This builds 
trust for all participating parties involved. 

Collaboration — Working to address problems 
and finding solutions is enhanced through collabo- 
ration. A collaborative environment improves infor- 
mation flow, resources, knowledge, time, and effort. 
It allows roles and responsibilities to fluctuate and 
evolve. In more traditional hierarchies, the admin- 
istrator is often the arbiter when conflicts develop 
within an organizational setting. Conflicts can be 
resolved with greater cooperation by brainstorming 
with a team. It allows for open suggestions, differ- 
ent perspectives, and unique insights. Leadership 
becomes a shared role and responsibility. 
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Time Management — Planning and exercising 
control over the amount of time spent on activities 
improves effectiveness, efficiency, and productiv- 
ity. It usually is aided by setting deadlines, prior- 
ities and goals, and often provides incentives to 
ensure adherence to deadlines. A team effort is 
assisted with a delegation of timely responsibili- 
ties. By prioritizing activities, the relative impor- 
tance is clarified and assures the appropriate 
amount of time is spent on the right activity. 

Building Interpersonal Relationships — 
Building rapport builds relationships. Many 
team-building exercises focus on making effec- 
tive working relationships. It helps to align people 
around organizational goals and builds teams to 
explore and find solutions. It also demonstrates a 
higher level of respect, recognition, and value of 
the team relationships. 

Delegation — An administrator is expected to 
delegate. This assists the manager by relieving 
duties and activities that can be accomplished by 
others and provides opportunities for growth of 
subordinate personnel. It pushes accountability, 
responsibilities, and decision-making further 
down into the organization. By transferring this 
authority, it also eliminates micro-management by 
superiors. Delegation builds skill at all organiza- 
tional levels and motivates all employees. It 
broadens authority, and develops stronger and 
more thorough decision making. 

Hiring Personnel — Many managers and 
administrators make the mistake of building an 
organizational team by surrounding themselves 
with people that think and act just like them. 
They believe that a common or similar managerial 
style promotes organizational harmony. They feel 
that personnel compatibility is necessary to 
achieve the organizational goals. They couldn’t 
be more mistaken. Common managerial style 
overlooks the values of alternative perspectives. 
Style differences can improve and expand the 
development of options and alternatives. Differ- 
ent viewpoints within the team are critical and 
necessary when it comes to problem solving, 
negotiations, projecting future opportunities, 
meaningful collaboration and bringing new ideas 
to the agency. 
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Forward Planning/Forecasting/Noting 
Trends — Changes in the economic climate at the 
local, national, and even the international level 
can result in impacts to a local community. New 
technology, business or corporate decisions, and 
economic and social change can occur quickly. 
Local businesses can close, downsize, or relocate, 
which can change the support of tax base or 
employment of local residents. Conversely, busi- 
nesses could be looking for possibilities to grow 
and expand. Quick and effective response to busi- 
ness interests can assure protection of local 
resources and securing opportunities for commu- 
nity growth. Attention to trends can provide sig- 
nificant advantages in keeping a community 
healthy. Think about the bigger picture. 

Problem Solving — Developing a methodology, 
process, and team to address problems are the key 
to successful solutions. Problems can arise in a 
variety of forms. They can impact an individual, 
group, organization, or the entire community. 
Anticipate there will be problems and that people 
will turn to the government and its administration 
for help with a solution. A team approach involv- 
ing public and private interests will provide a 
broader resource for options to address these 
problems. Effective problem solving takes on 
issues purposely and incrementally, to breakdown 
components that can be dealt with managerially. 

Effective Negotiating — Many negotiations fail 
because negotiators attempt to win by having their 
opponents lose. Fact finding is the first step in 
defining and addressing a goal. Approaching 
negotiations with a goal or outcome being a win 
/win has a much higher possibility of success. 
Both sides to a negotiation can then claim success. 
Future relationships and further opportunities fol- 
low win /win negotiations. 

Administrative/Critical Thinking — Reasoned 
judgment takes into account the larger picture. 
Critical thinking focuses on problems, to first 
prioritize, and then find workable methods to 
meet the problems. It is the application of logic 
to provide clarity, accuracy, and depth to under- 
standing. Critical thinking is considered important 
in all endeavors because it enables one to analyze, 
evaluate, explain, and restructure their thinking 
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and thereby decrease the risk of adopting, think- 
ing, or acting on an erroneous belief. 

Leadership and Employee Motivation — Team 
building and power sharing are replacing the more 
traditional top down organizational structures. 
The evolution is toward a collaborative approach 
that empowers all employees to be creative and 
participative in setting organizational objectives. 
The most effective way to develop and empower 
employees is to ensure that learning is an integral 
part of their work. The workplace environment 
needs to foster competency, a level of autonomy, 
and a feeling of connection. 

Visibility and Transparency — Communities 
expect for their leadership to be visible and acces- 
sible. Visibility helps lessen formality and encour- 
ages community support. Visibility can be 
enhanced by having administrators available at 
community gatherings and assemblies. Visibility 
within the organization is also desirable. All pub- 
lic agencies are required to be transparent, and 
transparency builds trust. Responsibility to the 
public requires a reasonable degree of disclosure 
to which agreements, dealings, practices, and 
transactions are open to all for verification. 

Mentoring and Coaching — New employees 
and advancing employees need coaching. The 
expectations for performance need to be 
expressed clearly and concisely. Employees need 
to know who and where to turn to if problems or 
confusion arise. The better mentoring relation- 
ships involve professional advice, disclosure of 
organizational experience, and the exchange of a 
particular body of knowledge that helps the new 
employee quickly come up to speed as a contrib- 
utor within the organization. Mentoring helps the 
employee navigate the learning curve inherent in 
any new role, and teamwork is paramount. 
Accomplished administrators often work closely 
with fellow managers through professional net- 
working, to call upon peers for additional advice 
and support. 

Finance and Budget Management — All admin- 
istrators are expected to prepare budgets and man- 
age them effectively. The budget sets parameters 
and limitations for organizations and projects and 
needs to be broadly understood by the entire team. 
Categories of expenditures need to be adhered to, 
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meeting the requirements of the funding sources. 
Regular review of expenditures to-date can help 
assure funds are appropriately allocated. Explora- 
tion of additional or supplemental funding 
sources, particularly for capital projects should 
be a regular exercise for all managers. Partnering 
and cost sharing can also be an effective way to 
stretch limited resources. 

Project Management — Project management 
focuses on the temporary or nonpermanent 
endeavor, designed to produce a unique project 
or service, and is limited by a specific budget. It 
includes planning, executing, and controlling all 
aspects of the planned undertaking, including the 
entire team involved in the work. It is also the 
proving ground for managerial advancement in an 
organization. The skills involved include team 
building, budget management, scheduling, nego- 
tiating, collaboration and communication. 

Reward Performance — Acknowledging a job 
well-done can be a great motivator for individual 
performance, and the organization as a whole. It 
encourages and formally recognizes accomplish- 
ments, and lets the other team members know that 
the organization values individual and collective 
efforts, and project achievement. It also affirms 
and validates the broader organizational mission 
and goals with each employee. Success needs to 
be celebrated. 

Strategic Thinking — Can be undertaken by an 
individual or a team looking at opportunities to 
create a competitive advantage for an organiza- 
tion. It is often applied to areas of growth and 
economic development in fast changing business 
environments. Most managers are required to look 
at a distant horizon to anticipate future needs and 
the interdependence between the organization, 
community, and the region. 

Political Sensitivity — A city administrator 
reports to a legislative body. The legislative 
body acts as a body, not as individuals. The col- 
lective legislative body guides the organization’s 
policies, not the management of the organization. 
Management must be cognizant of the elected 
legislator’s agendas and assist in the achievement 
of the policy maker’s goals. A legislative body 
selects the city administrator based on their capac- 
ity to lead a management team, and work to clarify 
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and implement policy direction. They may desire 
more emphasis in entrepreneurship, or sustain- 
ability. The legislative body may have individual 
objectives, and may want to stress more impor- 
tance in certain areas, but it is up to the adminis- 
trator to find their common thread. Many political 
goals may not make logical sense, but a savvy 
administrator must work and stay vigilant to 
understand the motivations behind these goals 
and incorporate this understanding in preparing a 
managerial path. 

Positioning for Opportunities — Anticipating 
future market demand, community interests and 
needs, new technology, development of new skill 
sets for employees, changes in law, environmental 
impacts, and related development places an orga- 
nization at a distinct advantage in being in the 
position to take advantage of possibilities. 
A new highway, evolving technology, a new com- 
pany, a change in environment, and new method- 
ologies can open doors of opportunity for a 
community to take advantage of. 

Volunteering — Benefits connected with 
volunteering are extensive both personally and 
professionally. It is especially helpful early in a 
career to build skills in connecting with others, 
solving problems, and strengthening communi- 
ties. It improves one’s social activity and provides 
a sense of purpose. It can also boost career 
options, by illustrating commitment, dedication, 
and interest. 

Each of the skills outlined above have no spe- 
cific priority. They all come into play in effective 
and responsible administration and management. 
Fulfilling the role of city administrator will vary 
by the organization and community’s needs being 
served. Many cities share common problems of 
revenue generation, housing, public safety, dete- 
riorated infrastructure, inadequate transportation, 
social services needs, etc. All cities are at different 
stages of development. An older community, with 
little or no vacant land, and no room to expand, 
face different challenges than cities with large 
undeveloped acreage. Yet the goals of economic 
stability and sustainability may be the same. How- 
ever, the solutions are different. Organizations 
constantly transform and evolve. Urgencies and 
priorities may change quickly and require the 
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concurrent application and blending of several of 
the skills outlined above. If an administrator prac- 
tices and hones these skills, employee and com- 
munity support for the collective effort will grow. 
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Skill requirements are the competencies which 
are necessary for the proper performance of 
professional duties. These are abilities and knowl- 
edge that an employee has to have to cope 
completely with work tasks. 


Introduction 


The study of city administrators’ skills is of cur- 
rent importance nowadays (Reddick and Demir 
2014; Hewins-Maroney and Williams 2013; 
Leighninger 2010). The question remains 
unresolved as to what set of skills, knowledge, 
and personal qualities city administrators must 
have. This article is devoted to studying of the 
peculiarities of city-level officials’ professional 
activity in Russia, namely, the relevant competen- 
cies comprising the base of their specialties. The 
state’s recently increased determination to stan- 
dardize the sector of employment has been 
reflected in development of professional codes 
for many professions. But government and 
municipal employees are practically excluded 
from this process. At the present moment, there 
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is no universal, adopted, and statutorily legitimate 
list of requirements to the skills of administrators 
at any level of the governmental power in Russia. 
Therefore, this article is based on the recent empir- 
ical study of activity characteristics of the city 
administrators’ profession (Kutergina and Sanina 
2017). The study is based on the competencies 
from the educational standards in state adminis- 
tration and on the current government employees’ 
attitude to them. Also, the study is based on a 
representative survey of civil servants (n = 401) 
and municipal officials (n = 333) in Saint Peters- 
burg. The data on the population (the number of 
state government bodies’ and local governments’ 
employees) were obtained from the website of the 
Federal State Statistics Service (Rosstat 2015). 
The methodology of this study includes action 
analysis of competences from educational stan- 
dards of Masters of Public Administration and 
their transformation into descriptors of bureau- 
crats’ activities, survey of Saint Petersburg civil 
servants, and SPSS analysis. As a result, knowl- 
edge and skills that are prior for the current city 
administrators and are unimportant in their daily 
activities were identified. 

The position category composition was the 
following: specialists (63.8%), heads of govern- 
ment authorities (23.5%), heads’ advisers (6.5%), 
and providing specialists (5.9%) (in Russia, there 
are four position categories of government offi- 
cials: heads of government authorities, heads’ 
advisers, specialists, providing specialists). 
35.5% of participants were between the ages of 
41 and 60 years, 26.5% between the ages of 
31 and 40 years, 23.8% between the ages of 
26 and 30 years, and 11.6% under 25 years. 
Most government officials were women (76.1%). 


The Most and the Least Required Skills 


The vast number of city administrators (85%) 
believes that professional activity of a civil ser- 
vant is impossible without evaluating the conse- 
quences of decisions made and ability to take 
responsibility for them (Table 1). Consequently, 
the level of professionalism of government 
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Table 1 The most required skills of city administrators 


Percent of respondents 
that assessed the skill as 
an unclaimed in the 
public service 


84.6 


Skill 


1. The ability to evaluate the 
consequences of decisions 
made and to take 
responsibility for them 

2. The ability to take actions 
in accordance with 
professional ethics 

3. The ability to make 
decisions on the base of the 
knowledge ofthe regulatory 
framework 

4. The ability to search and 
verify the information 


129 


68.7 
5. The ability to analyze and | 67.8 
structure the information 

6. The ability to work in 
teams 

7. The ability to manage the 
document flow 

8. The sense of public duty 
and social responsibility 

9. The ability to interact 
with citizens and 
communities 

10. The ability to rely on the 
received public service 
experience 


67.3 
66.8 
65.5 


64.4 


63.2 


officials needs to be high to make competent 
decisions that impact directly the lives of the 
citizens. 

Seventy-seven percent of city administrators 
are sure that decisions should be made in accor- 
dance with the requirements of professional 
ethics. Interestingly, the knowledge of the regula- 
tory framework has third place in the list of the 
most important skills of public administrators 
(73%). Therefore, according to the opinion of 
city administrators, city managers should first 
think about the possible consequences of their 
decisions and about professional ethics of the 
actions and then take into consideration existing 
regulatory framework to make planned decisions. 

Modern processes of informatization have left 
a significant imprint on the ranking of the most 
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required skills of civil servants. It is important for 
city administrators to be able to search, analyze, 
structure, and verify the information (67%). 
Indeed, officials have to work with large amount 
of data. At the same time, only the half of the 
respondents (53%) said that the skill to be able 
to use modern information, communication tech- 
nologies, and technical means is an essential one 
in the civil service. It was expected that the ability 
to use communication technologies would be 
important at the same extent as the ability to 
analyze and structure the information. We can 
assume that most government officials have to 
analyze the information by themselves rather 
than with the help of ICT. Therefore, paper- 
based governance remains along with electronic 
governance in Russia. 

It was predictable that among the most required 
skills would be such skills as the ability to manage 
the document flow (68%), to work in teams 
(67%), to have a sense of public duty and social 
responsibility (66%), and the ability to interact 
with citizens and communities (64%). Interest- 
ingly, that in the list of the most required skills 
of city administrators, there is the ability to rely on 
the received public service experience (63%). 

The number of city administrators at different 
levels of power that put the same importance of 
mentioned skills varies slightly (from 0.2% to 
4.3%). In other words, mentioned skills are 
assessed almost equally by federal, regional, or 
municipal civil servants. At the same time, there 
are secondly required skills that groups of city 
administrators had not assessed equally. For 
instance, there is different importance for city 
administrators of such skills as the ability to con- 
structively defend personal point of view, to 
expand the cultural and professional outlook, to 
develop yourself professionally and personally, to 
evaluate alternative solutions to problems, and to 
choose the best. 

An interesting trend is how city administrators 
assess the ability to constructively defend per- 
sonal point of view. The majority of federal offi- 
cials (40.8%) believe that this skill is generally 
useful, but is not paramount for them. The half of 
the respondents at the regional level of power 
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noted that this skill is essential. 60.5% of munic- 
ipal employees had the same opinion. It turns out 
that the higher the position of government institu- 
tion in the vertical of power, the lower the signif- 
icance of such skill. 

The same trend is observed in a number of 
skills evaluated by federal, regional, and local 
civil servants as paramount. The trend is that the 
lower the position of government institution in the 
vertical of power, the lower the number of offi- 
cials who gave such a high evaluation of the skill. 
Among these skills are the following: organiza- 
tional skills, the ability to find compromise solu- 
tions on professional issues, the ability to choose 
alternative solutions to problems, and the ability 
to organize the process of implementation of the 
decisions. 

A similar trend is observed considering the abil- 
ity to expand your cultural and professional hori- 
zons and to develop yourself in professional and 
personal terms. That is, more than a half of munic- 
ipal civil servants (62.5%) indicated the prime 
importance of such skill, while only 43.4% of 
federal government employees consider that this 
skill is essential in public service. Forty-eight per- 
cent of regional city administrators believe that this 
quality is definitely useful, but it is not paramount. 
It was unpredictable to explore that this skill could 
be assessed differently at federal, regional, and 
local levels of power. It can be assumed that munic- 
ipal city administrators are more concerned about 
professional and personal development. 

The opposite trend is observed regarding the 
ability to use the methods and means of analytical 
work. More than a third of respondents of federal 
level of government (43.3%) assessed the high 
importance of this skill. Approximately the same 
amount of city administrators at the local level of 
government marked the same strong importance 
of this skill (39.9%). 38.8% of regional civil ser- 
vants evaluated the ability to use the methods and 
means of analytical work as of the secondary 
importance. It remains unclear why regional civil 
servants assessed this skill lower. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that among respondents from the 
group of regional city administrators, the majority 
takes the position of assistants (advisors) (33.3%). 
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It is known that city administrators of his category 
position have more administrative work than 
analytic. 

However, there are skills that only the regional 
city administrators assessed as paramount. The 
ability to present the results of the work done 
(47.8%) is among these skills. Federal and 
municipal civil servants assessed this skill as of 
secondary importance (for 49.4% and 44.9%, 
respectively). Perhaps this is also due to the fact 
that among respondents from the group of 
regional city administrators, the majority takes 
the position of assistants (advisors) (33.3%). It is 
known that one of the functions of an assistant is 
to present the results of the work done. 

An interesting observation is that municipal 
officials assessed the ability to solve worldview, 
social and personal problems as the primary skill 
(37.5%). Federal and regional officials assessed 
this skill as of secondary importance. Certainly, 
this may be due to the fact that the local authorities 
are Closer to the public, and contacts with citizens 
concerning local issues occur regularly. 

There is a stark difference in the priority of the 
ability to invent new tools of professional activity. 
Only city administrators of regional authorities 
believe (29.1%) that this skill is not important in 
their professional activities, though it would be 
rather good to possess this ability. At the same 
time, federal and municipal officials assess this 
skill much more higher and suppose that it is 
important in the professional activity, though 1s 
not paramount. Further research should be done 
concerning the application of new tools in the 
professional activity of city administrators. 

Thus, it is obvious that there are different skill 
requirements for federal, regional, and local levels 
of government. Therefore, the competency profile 
varies among the city administrators of the fed- 
eral, regional, and municipal authorities. Only a 
small group of skills is equally important for each 
level of government. 

Among the most unclaimed skills for city 
administrators are those related to research activ- 
ity or connected with knowledge of the interna- 
tional aspects of public administration (Table 2). 
In our opinion, this choice of unclaimed skills 
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Table 2 The least required skills of city administrators 


Percent of respondents 
that assessed the skill as 
an essential in the public 


Skill service 
1. To be aware of the 30.4 
international competition 

2. The ability to apply the 29.7 


methods of analysis of 
public economics 


3. The ability to apply the 26 
methods of social sciences 
in the process of expert and 
analytical work 

4. The ability to apply the 
methods of scientific 
research activities at 
international level 


25.9 


could be explained by the general trend in the 
international isolation of public management 
which takes place in Russia: such topics as state 
secrets and information leakage traditionally have 
received increased attention. In the last few years, 
it has clearly increased. 

The study also explores connections between 
some skills of city administrators and their cate- 
gory of position on the career ladder and the level 
of power of government authority. The correlation 
allowed us to identify common trends based on 
the associations of skills with the structural, off- 
cial, and social factors. For instance, the higher the 
job category of public official, the higher the sig- 
nificance of the ability to make decisions and take 
responsibility for them. The higher is the job cate- 
gory of public official and the higher is the level of 
power, the higher is the significance of the sense of 
public duty and social responsibility. The lower the 
level of the public authority, the higher the impor- 
tance of the ability to engage constructively with 
citizens, public institutions, and communities. 


Conclusions 
The activity characteristics of government and 


municipal employees depend on their position 
and their place in the power vertical. This fact, 
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which is evident, on the one hand, but empirically 
proven, on the other hand, should be taken into 
consideration when professional standards for 
officials of different levels are developed. In the 
Russian three-level system of executive authority, 
competency profiles can (and must) differ in 
details, though the “services” imply common 
essence by definition. 

When taking management decisions associated 
with standardization of officials’ activities, it is 
necessary not only to develop the standards 
“from the top-down” but also to analyze the 
meanings and preferences that the government 
and municipal employees themselves enclose into 
their routine professional practices. Giving an 
order does not mean immediate obedience even 
in case of such a __ normative-oriented 
collMalbHolrpynusocial group as the government 
and municipal employees. The data obtained dur- 
ing the study are indicative in this regard, which 
concern the importance that the respondents place 
on the use of contemporary information and com- 
municative technologies, and of technical aids, in 
their professional activities. Only 53.1% of the 
respondents consider it significant, despite the 
fact that informatization of the state government 
bodies, creation of the Open Government, and 
work with open data have been declared by the 
president and the government of the country for 
over 10 years already. Consequently, filling of the 
“state order” for formation of new habits and skills 
must be accompanied, at the very least, with an 
analysis of the government and municipal 
employees’ ideas of what their work should 
look like. 

The competencies that are formed at higher 
educational institutions, but never used in the 
course of practical activity (scientific research 
and pedagogical competencies, international rela- 
tions), also remain debatable. On the one hand, an 
approach 1s possible that would be focused on the 
knowledge and skills really necessary for the offi- 
cials, excluding those competencies, which are 
not necessary, in their opinion, and only take up 
time. But if we consider competencies as the core 
of the official’s professionalism, then develop- 
ment of knowledge and skills associated with 
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formation of a broader outlook on the world is 
necessary. Such development is a presupposition 
of transformation from the rather narrow defini- 
tion of government employees’ professionalism 
as a range of actions the officials can perform, to 
the constructive understanding of the ethos of 
government service as the cause. Formation of 
the officials’ competencies, this way, has a dual 
nature and reflects the conflicts between the 
adopted standards of professional activity and 
the need for enhancement of the official’s profes- 
sionalism in the light of global trends. 
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Definition 


Entrepreneurialism: a belief in supporting the cre- 
ation of new businesses or ventures. 

Small business/enterprise: a firm meeting the size 
standard, whether number of employees, maxi- 
mum gross receipts, or other calculations, for a 
public program supporting such enterprises. 
Technical assistance: providing counseling and 
training to a business given its specific needs to 
build its capacity and encourage growth. 


Introduction 


Small enterprises contribute greatly to society: 
they can allow for stability and growth in econo- 
mies, creation and maintenance of jobs, and eco- 
nomic resilience in the time of crisis. It is thought 
that entrepreneurial activity is an important aspect 
of economic growth; small businesses are crucial 
throughout the world and are of importance in 
developing regions (Hyder and Lussier 2016). 
Small enterprises are integrally connected to the 
economic sustainability of communities. Their 
success is elemental for political, economic, and 
social aims, and for those reasons policymakers 
regularly create programs that favor small busi- 
nesses, by intervening in the market to spur crea- 
tion of new small enterprises and crafting a sort of 
business safety net to avoid small business clo- 
sures. Small enterprise policies form a cornerstone 
of platforms in the political sphere, and the posi- 
tive rhetoric of supporting small business has 
widespread backing. 

Government support of small businesses is a 
legitimate government purpose, given the connec- 
tion between employment, community invest- 
ment, and the retention and expansion of small 
enterprises. Public policy in support of small busi- 
nesses, whether for entrepreneurship, innovation, 
or contracting opportunities in public procure- 
ment opportunities, is rationally related to this 
larger public interest; while such programs may 
provide private benefits to business owners, there 
are considerable secondary benefits, including 
great potential for economic development in 
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terms of the multiplier effect of public spending, 
depending on the level of government. Govern- 
ments that seek to spend money on encouraging 
entrepreneurship and innovation, or to create 
opportunities through policy for small businesses 
to compete for and win public contracts, often 
mean to utilize the potential of small businesses 
to enhance employment opportunities and grow 
investment. Positive gains in both respects equate 
to potential increases in tax rolls, along with the 
possibility of additional public investment in busi- 
ness programs or social programs of considerable 
normative importance to policymakers. 


Small Enterprises 


There is disagreement in the literature and in 
enacted policy on how to best define a small 
business. Small businesses are defined by the US 
federal government, under Title 13 CFR 121, by 
their industrial classifications for size standard 
purposes. For its part, the US Small Business 
Administration defines a small business according 
to “economic characteristics comprising the struc- 
ture of an industry, including degree of competi- 
tion, average firm size, start-up costs and entry 
barriers, and distribution of firms by size. It also 
considers technological changes, competition 
from other industries, growth trends, historical 
activity within an industry, unique factors occur- 
ring in the industry which may distinguish small 
firms from other firms, and the objectives of its 
programs and the impact on those programs of 
different size standard levels’ (13 CFR 
§121.102(a)). Small businesses are not supposed 
to be dominant in their operational fields (13 CFR 
§121.102(b)) (U.S. 2016). 

Noting the above, some size standards can be 
surprising in their inclusion as to what constitutes 
a “small enterprise.” As an example, a heavy 
construction company might earn just below 
$36.5 million in average annual receipts and still 
be considered “small.” Manufacturing concerns 
can range up to 1500 employees. It is important 
to consider that a small enterprise might compete 
against other small enterprises in a government 
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program, but the wide range of businesses within 
the classification of small could make competing 
very difficult for littler firms or firms with lower 
capacity and staffing. Other governments and 
levels of government may have their own defini- 
tion of small where it concerns size of businesses, 
so definitions can vary widely and be associated 
with local or regional concerns. Even with exten- 
sive methodologies for what constitutes a small 
business, the rationale for choosing one size over 
another can be thin and a matter as much for 
political viewpoints as for a method situated in 
knowledge of economics and what is optimal for 
development purposes. 

Small enterprises have a significant impact for 
economies. Using the US example, for the 5.73 
million “employer firms” that existed in 2012, 
“firms with fewer than 500 workers accounted 
for 99.7% of those businesses, and businesses 
with less than 20 workers made up 89.6%. Add 
in the number of nonemployer businesses — there 
were 23.0 million in 2013 — then the share of 
U.S. businesses with less than 20 workers 
increases to 97.9%”; businesses with less than 
500 employees employed 48.4% of private sector 
staff and produced 46% of nonfarm GDP in the 
private sector in 2008 (Small Business and Entre- 
preneurship Council 2016). A strong positive 
relationship has been found between small (and 
medium-sized) enterprise activity and the growth 
of GDP per capita, but it is not clear whether a 
strong small enterprise sector causes growth or is 
evidence of a strong economy; further, SME firms 
might not also have such a strong impact on 
poverty mitigation or addressing imbalance of 
incomes (Beck et al. 2005). 

Small business growth and development has its 
own segment of the academic literature. As an 
example, it is known from such work that busi- 
nesses tend to take on more of the trappings of 
formalized business arrangements when they 
exceed “micro” size (employ at least ten 
employees): they also employ more outside the 
family unit, have succession plans to keep the 
business going, and show improved financial 
management capacity (Lussier and Sonfield 
2015). 
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Public Policy Propositions for Small 
Enterprise Programs 


Small business programs become considerations 
for the government because of the primary 
economic development intents of decreasing 
unemployment and increasing investment in com- 
munities. Policymakers may seek to create a 
business-friendly culture in their community or 
region — a culture that understands and values 
entrepreneurship, eliminates barriers to business 
growth and development, and offers significant 
benefits to enterprises, in terms of a ready, edu- 
cated workforce, and excellent quality of life. In 
effect, governments need the private sector to 
support communities through jobs and invest- 
ment. Policy is developed to support these 
expansive interests and may take the form of 
training programs to encourage entrepreneurship, 
mentoring programs and technical assistance 
involving a partnership of sorts with the business 
community, and contracting programs to accord 
solicitation opportunities to small enterprises, so 
that they receive a share of taxpayer proceeds that 
will in turn be used by businesses to spur even 
more economic development. It is hoped that the 
policy solutions are in keeping with the needs of 
business; however, in order to work effectively, 
written policy must align with culture and busi- 
ness considerations. Differences in business- 
oriented culture and dependence on legacy indus- 
try may account for some of the reason some 
regions lag behind in entrepreneurial develop- 
ment (Huggins et al. 2015). 

Government interventions in support of small 
enterprises abound. They can include creation of 
agencies intended to support small enterprise devel- 
opment, offer technical assistance in business- 
related matters or matters pertaining to success in 
public contracting, and act in the capacity of 
ombudsperson or advocate for small enterprises. 
Financial incentives and loan programs might be 
directed to small enterprises. Import-export assis- 
tance and training programs can be offered; business 
incubators or access to resources like broadband 
connectivity have also been used to help small 
enterprises (Blackburn and Schaper 2012). Many 
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governments also offer bid preference credits and 
establish goals to assure inclusion of small enter- 
prises in public procurement solicitations. 

The legitimate government purpose in 
supporting small enterprises has often resulted in 
passage of programs designed to assist and 
encourage small enterprises and to remove bar- 
riers for their involvement in the opportunities of 
the public sphere. Given that the vast majority of 
enterprises might be considered “small,” they col- 
lectively make up a considerable portion of total 
employment, as noted above. A problem might be 
the ability for small enterprises to influence the 
policy process, often without the services of law- 
yers and lobbyists that may push beneficial 
agendas for larger concerns, so that policies reflect 
real business needs, and government involvement 
will have a marked public benefit. 

There have been criticisms of government 
focus on small enterprises. Large firms make use 
of economies of scale in production; larger firms 
might also be more stable over time and are thus 
arguably as worthy or more worthy of policy 
attention given their impact on the economy. Sup- 
posed solutions to assist small enterprises might 
be harmful to market function and the larger econ- 
omy and actually prevent firms from growing and 
operating efficiently. Further, it has been 
contended that it is not small enterprises alone 
that require assistance, as all businesses poten- 
tially benefit from governments paying greater 
attention to contract enforcement and reduction 
of barriers to business (Beck et al. 2005). Pro- 
grams supporting small enterprises can be costly 
to run; they might also cause dependency on the 
government intervention and might dislocate 
existing firms (Bennett 2014). 

A primary concern in supporting any policy 
intervention in encouragement of small enter- 
prises is program evaluation and the specter of 
noncompliance. Depending on how small enter- 
prise programs are configured, it may be difficult 
to tell how much of the program result in favor of 
small enterprises was the result of the program 
itself and how much of the supposed benefit 
was due to market forces. Program imple- 
mentation staff must guard against a variety 
of gambits, including false fronts and sham 
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operations, intended to gain certification benefits 
without meeting eligibility requirements. Some 
small certified businesses may take a small por- 
tion of the value of a public contract and in turn let 
that contract to an ineligible business, or if 
involved in a large contract, back to the prime 
contractor. Benefits to individual small enter- 
prises, and in turn to society in employment and 
investment, can only occur if small enterprises 
receive program benefits as accorded them in 
law. Programs for small businesses may end up 
supporting medium- or even large-sized busi- 
nesses, in potential conflict with the original pro- 
gram intent (Smallbone et al. 2008); this 
possibility is more distinct where standards for 
small business definitions are, for lack of a better 
term, relatively large, where in the minds of voters 
such activity could be seen as a sort of corporate 
welfare program. Constant effort to evaluate pro- 
gram outcomes and adjust program offerings to 
assure that intended outcomes are served is a good 
advice for communities considering policy in sup- 
port of small enterprises. The benefit to the public 
generally must remain paramount for such pro- 
grams to serve their intended purpose, add to the 
legitimacy of the public enterprise, and provide a 
considerable benefit to business partners. 

Where the government wishes to support the 
increase of innovation, to spark customer demand 
or address extant failures of the market to provide 
needed products and services, public policy might 
do well to not focus on the possibility of radical 
change. Incremental innovation can provide great 
benefit in terms of increasing employment and 
investment; focusing on large expenditures in 
support of research and development, or incentiv- 
izing such activity, might be relatively less bene- 
ficial than obtaining marginal benefits from small 
enterprises that propose to innovate at the mar- 
gins, where small increases in efficiency are no 
less welcome (Forsman 2011). 


Entrepreneurship 
Entrepreneurs have historically been important 


for their ability to take inventions and bring 
them to purposeful use in the marketplace. 
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Entrepreneurs benefit society by being on the 
lookout for “opportunities to introduce new prod- 
ucts or processes, new uses for extant products, 
new methods for putting them to use, [and] new 
markets that will be receptive to them” (Baumol 
2008, p. 576). As an example, it is sometimes 
assumed that small enterprises that are engaged 
in high-tech work and possess a level of innova- 
tion will result in employment growth (Smallbone 
et al. 2008); technology items and new ways to 
use technology are proven areas for entrepreneurs 
because there is a ready market for these products. 
Governments may intervene on the part of what 
are called targeted industries, where the greatest 
need for more businesses exists and where the 
greatest potential for growth lies; special benefits 
may be accorded to firms in targeted industries. 
Entrepreneurs looking for growth opportunities 
might focus on these targeted areas, because they 
purportedly offer the greatest potential for return 
on investment and employment returns. The hope 
in many respects is that an entrepreneur will think 
of the next big consumer must-have, fulfilling 
some heretofore unknown need in the consumer 
mind, or develop a product or service that changes 
the nature of how an industry behaves. In the 
process of such activity, entrepreneurs may create 
a widespread impact to the new business and 
associated businesses. 

A new smartphone might, for example, create a 
highly competitive and lucrative market for appli- 
cations to function on the phone. The phone might 
include a variety of new technologies, and these 
technologies could be supported by other partner 
businesses. This cluster approach to economic 
development tends toward very forward-thinking 
entrepreneurs at the center of such enterprises, 
though it is exceedingly difficult in practice to 
determine what consumers are lacking, or what 
they might want most, next. 

While entrepreneurial activity is thought to be 
inextricably linked to economic growth, not all 
entrepreneurial activity is positive, especially 
when it is limited to rent-seeking and fails to 
serve policy interests. In addition, it has been 
suggested that business performance is tied to 
age and size of small enterprises, with younger, 
larger businesses tending to perform better, more 
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than the entrepreneurial proclivities of owners; 
having a business plan also has an impact on 
business performance (Blackburn et al. 2013). 


Innovation 


Innovation, “the generation and implementation 
of new or improved processes, services, products, 
production methods or single actions aimed at 
increasing the competitiveness of an enterprise” 
(Forsman 2011, p. 739), is thought to be closely 
associated with small enterprises and is acommon 
rationale for government intervention in support 
of small enterprises. As small firms enter the mar- 
ketplace, the thinking is that there is a chance that 
they are more likely to respond to market needs 
than larger firms and possess a certain innovative 
insight, unbounded by larger corporate structures. 
Small firms are thought to be more efficient in 
responding to new market needs, possibly capable 
of bringing innovations to market more quickly. 
The capacity to innovate is affected by a variety of 
factors. The literature has seized on the idea of 
innovation capacity and the need for networks, 
given that association with other firms might 
reduce research costs and improve knowledge 
sharing (Forsman 2011). Innovations can be 
made to both products and service delivery and 
can be incremental or far-reaching; the level of 
innovation associated with specific industry is 
impacted by technology use and entrepreneurial 
tendencies that are common for the type of work 
of the business. Some areas, such as information 
technology, might more commonly exhibit rela- 
tively radical innovation. Others might typically 
experience incremental innovations, improving 
upon well-worn business models that are gener- 
ally accepted by a strong customer base. For 
example, manufacturing sectors might exhibit 
less radical innovations than service industries, 
but the nature of innovative difference is not so 
much between large industry groupings as it is 
between subsectors of these industries (Forsman 
2011). A small business entering any market must 
be aware of the context of the product/service as 
well as customer expectations; where there is 
great unresolved market needs, opportunity for 
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innovation and expansion of product/service 
offering exists more plentifully. 

Noting the above, most small businesses do not 
innovate radically or at all; instead, they merely 
provide a product or service where the market 
requires it. Some make incremental changes to 
existing products and services, but the idea of 
the radically innovative small business, while 
romanticized in the media, 1s in reality associated 
with a type of enterprise that is exceedingly 
rare — where unrealized market need is understood 
and exploited by forward-thinking, creative busi- 
ness leaders. There are few unrealized market 
needs without large-scale societal shifting and 
few entrepreneurs that have such a keen insight 
into the human psyche. 


Conclusion 


Even with the criticism of small enterprise public 
policy initiatives, such programs can provide sig- 
nificant benefit to small enterprise owners. Given 
the importance of small enterprises to both 
employment and investment activity and the 
value small enterprises have as a normative matter 
in the popular mind-set, the government interest in 
support and development of these businesses will 
likely remain. 
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Definition 


Small Enterprises development refers to the 
growth and progress of businesses that fall within 
a particular size limit based typically on employee 
numbers. 


Introduction 


Small enterprises have emerged and are emerging 
in developing and developed countries around the 
world. In fact, small enterprises constitute a sig- 
nificant percentage of all business numbers world- 
wide. However, the definition of what constitutes 
small enterprises varies from country to country. 
The classification of such enterprises is largely 
reliant upon the specific country’s scale- 
categorization of such enterprises, the relative 
size of the country’s economy and its endow- 
ments, as well as its cultural context to some 
extent. It is the most common thought to define 
small enterprises by employee number. For 
instance, in the United States, small enterprises 
are defined as entities with fewer than 
100 employees, within the European Union enti- 
ties with fewer than 50 employees are deemed as 
small, the International Labor Organization 
defines small enterprises as those typically with 
10-100 employees and in smaller developing 
countries such as those of the Caribbean, small 
enterprises are those with 6—25 employees. 

Even with variations in the definition of small 
enterprises, there is little debate that small enter- 
prises have emerged and are emerging worldwide. 
Even so, the survival rates and productivity rates 
of small enterprises continue to be issues of con- 
cern. Indeed, the performance of such enterprises 
is negatively affected as a result of such issues. 
The survival rate for most small enterprises illus- 
trates a considerably lower rate when compared to 
larger firms. In fact, there is a tendency for higher 
mortality rates especially within the first few years 
of operation. For instance, the European Union 
estimates a 5-year survival rate at about 50% for 
small enterprises. The typically low survival 
rates of small enterprises especially in the early 
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life cycle stages of such entities reduce produc- 
tivity as well. As productivity decreases, the 
performance of small enterprises suffers. Yes, 
small enterprises have the potential to grow into 
larger, powerful enterprises over time if survival 
rates and productivity rates are favorable. Large 
powerhouses today such as Google, Microsoft, 
Hewlett-Packard, and Vodafone all started as 
small enterprises. Such large firms today demon- 
strate the potential of small enterprises to sur- 
vive, grow, evolve, and blossom into larger, 
powerful entities over time. To do so, however, 
small enterprises must first survive, be produc- 
tive, perform, and ultimately develop over time. 
The questions to be answered therefore are: 
“Why is it important for small enterprises to 
develop over time and overcome the survival/ 
productivity problem?” and “How can small 
enterprises develop and overcome the survival/ 
productivity problems?” 


The Importance of Small Enterprises 
Development 


The small enterprise sector plays an especially 
significant role in the development of competi- 
tiveness on the level of the national economy as 
a whole, which improves its position in interna- 
tional trade and ultimately its economic develop- 
ment. Therefore, the competitiveness of small 
enterprises is the basis for the successful market 
positioning of national economies on the global 
market. This sector accounts for a significant por- 
tion of all business enterprises and global output 
as well. In fact, small enterprises are a large con- 
tributor to the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in 
developed and developing economies around the 
world. 

Over the last 15 years, small enterprises have 
been recognized as significant generators of 
employment and play an important role in job 
creation within both developed and developing 
countries. Difficult job markets, the unavailability 
of attractive job opportunities, layoffs and job 
dissatisfaction, wanting to be one’s own boss, 
the desire to develop hobbies into business ideas, 
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ready markets, and ready finance for novel busi- 
ness ideas are just some of the motivators for 
entrepreneurs starting small enterprises. In the 
process of generating self-employment, entrepre- 
neurs also create jobs for others as well. 

For instance, small enterprises account for 
more than 50% of all jobs across developing and 
developed countries around the world on a rough 
average. This number is quite significant when 
compared again larger firms. In fact, small estab- 
lishments have continuously demonstrated more 
rapid net employment growth than larger ones 
over the years. 

Small enterprises have become known as a tool 
for potential poverty alleviation. Not only are jobs 
created by small enterprises, but they also serve 
the social purpose of encouraging self-sufficiency 
in many developing countries in particular. In 
countries such as India and Bangladesh small 
enterprises are being used to promote not only 
wealth generation as a source of income but also 
to encourage farmers and manufacturers for 
instance to produce for their own consumption 
while marketing their output to others as well. 

Small enterprises have also been growing at a 
fast rate as avenues for the empowerment of 
women in particular. Of interest is the fact that it 
can allow for the capitalization of the skills of 
educated and trained women who might otherwise 
be blocked in corporate advancement because of 
numerous reasons, known as the “glass ceiling” 
barrier for women. The empowerment enjoyed by 
dedicated and motivated women through entre- 
preneurship opportunities and the increased flex- 
ibility inherent in owning one’s business allows 
women to contribute to the income of their 
families while balancing work and family 
responsibilities. 

Small enterprises are undoubtedly important 
for economic development, for employment cre- 
ation, for poverty alleviation, and for the empow- 
erment of women, areas that provide the 
foundation of most societies today. Since small 
enterprises have a higher propensity to employ 
more labor-intensive production processes than 
large businesses, they contribute significantly to 
the provision of productive employment opportu- 
nities, the generation of income, and boost 
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poverty reduction in the society for all including 
women. Given this, it is important that the sur- 
vival/underperformance problem experienced by 
most small enterprises is addressed. Indeed, this 
problem threatens the foundation of all develop- 
ing and developed countries around the world. 
Within the existing body of research, it is widely 
agreed that the issue of low survival rates and 
underperformance can be largely addressed by 
promoting the development of small enterprises. 
Small enterprise development can be promoted in 
a number of ways. The most common perspec- 
tives on small enterprise development are pre- 
sented and discussed below. 


Perspectives on and Analysis of Small 
Enterprises Development 


Small enterprises development and hence survival 
rates and performance are largely dependent on a 
number of factors. One of the most popular per- 
spectives on small enterprises development posits 
that the role of the government or state is para- 
mount for the support, survival, performance, and 
ultimate development of small entities. Globally, 
the role of the government in small enterprises 
development is expected to be in the form of 
providing an encouraging business environment, 
developing and implementing appropriate and 
supportive business policies, providing suitable 
support and training schemes, the provision of 
incentives and subsidies, and institutional sup- 
port. In some cases, in spite of the mixed reactions 
towards the government’s involvement in busi- 
ness, the government have even been seen to 
take the lead in the establishment of some types 
of small business enterprises. The fact remains 
that while some of the challenges faced by smaller 
enterprises are within the control of the businesses 
and the entrepreneurs, others are external and way 
beyond their control. In recognition of this, it is 
expected that with some deliberate government 
intervention and support, the low survival rate 
and underperformance of these entities can be 
addressed. The role of the government is therefore 
seen through the various programs that are devel- 
oped, implemented, monitored, and evaluated to 
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address the typical needs of small enterprises. 
However, smaller enterprises when compared to 
larger firms cannot generate economies of scale, 
and as a result their transaction costs are higher 
relative to large businesses, which undermine 
their performance and potential development. 
Government policies and support aimed at reduc- 
ing transaction costs can therefore stimulate the 
development of smaller enterprises over the long 
run. Governments can also foster an environment 
based on improving education, training, and the 
development of small enterprise clusters, which 
should be effective in the long run as well. Instead, 
most government policies focus on incentives, 
investments, subsidies, and tax breaks as short 
run stop-gaps. Such initiatives may not be 
effective in the long run, tend to support unprof- 
itable activities, and can be inefficient for long 
term development. At the end of it all, however, 
the will of the government must be there to play 
this developmental role in the survival and growth 
of smaller enterprises. 

A related perspective on small enterprises 
development focuses on growth opportunities, 
which posits that sufficient financing is absolutely 
necessary for the survival, growth, and perfor- 
mance of smaller enterprises that are at a higher 
risk than larger entities. In the early stages of 
entrepreneurial activity, small companies are sub- 
ject to high bankruptcy risks and their survival 
rates are low especially after the first year or so 
of operations. It is therefore essential for such 
enterprises to obtain sufficient financing at their 
early stages of development and growth. Small 
enterprises, often lacking their own funds, resort 
to borrowing. Indeed, small enterprises rely pri- 
marily on self-financing, savings, and loans from 
friends and family as the most popular forms of 
financing options for start-up. In most instances, 
small business owners start their enterprises using 
these options. However, for long-term growth 
beyond the start-up phase of operations, they 
largely rely on the banking and financial services 
sector to obtain funds for investment purposes. At 
this juncture, small firms consistently report 
higher financing obstacles than medium and 
large enterprises. Since smaller enterprises gener- 
ally have a lower probability of survival than large 
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enterprises, financial institutions assess them as 
being inherently more risky. As such, financial 
institutions charge higher interest rates to smaller 
businesses to compensate for the higher costs of 
information collection, the smaller volume of 
external financing and the greater risk of failure. 
Furthermore, smaller firms in the first few years of 
operation are faced with the additional challenge 
that they cannot point to credit histories which 
provide important signals and help facilitate 
access to debt financing. Lending is therefore 
more likely based on collateral and smaller enter- 
prises lacking access to acceptable collateral can 
suffer from credit rationing. These financial obsta- 
cles stifle the development of smaller enterprises 
and hinder performance and growth. In fact, 
finance represents one of the biggest constraints 
faced by small enterprises around the world, espe- 
cially in developing nations. Financial and insti- 
tutional development can therefore help to level 
the playing field between smaller and larger firms 
a bit more and promote the development of small 
enterprises. Using cross-country data for 44 coun- 
tries Beck et al. (2005) show that financial and 
institutional development have a disproportion- 
ately large and a positive effect on the growth of 
industries that are naturally composed of more 
small firms, such as manufacturing and retail. 
Small enterprises in developing countries natu- 
rally suffer from financial and institutional under- 
development compared to those in more 
developed countries where the level of develop- 
ment tend to be much higher. For instance, in 
India where the level of financial development is 
low the growth rate of industries and businesses 
predominated by small firms tend to be much 
lower when compared to Germany which has a 
high level of financial and institutional develop- 
ment to support smaller enterprises. This suggests 
that financial market development helps small 
enterprises more than large firms to overcome 
financial market frictions thus leading to a more 
level playing field between firms of different 
sizes, which is more of a challenge for developing 
countries than the more developed ones. 

Clearly, the business environment within 
which small enterprises operate impact heavily 
on small enterprises development, which is one 
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of the fundamental perspectives on the manage- 
ment of all businesses. The business environment 
is made up of different dimensions and layers 
which directly and indirectly impact on the man- 
agement of all organizations. Generally speaking, 
the organizational environment is made up of two 
key components: the external environment and 
the internal environment. The external environ- 
ment represents the many dimensions and factors 
outside of the organization that can impact its 
operations and is can be especially volatile for 
smaller enterprises to cope with. The external 
environment is broken into the general environ- 
ment and the task environment. The general envi- 
ronment for instance consists of political factors 
such as laws, regulations, political risk, and state 
support policies; economic factors such as infla- 
tion, interest rates, tariffs and taxes, employment 
rates, level of infrastructural development, and 
resource markets; socio-cultural factors such as 
demographic trends, values and norms; techno- 
logical factors such as degree of technological 
advancement and support; and a number of other 
external factors that indirectly shape the perfor- 
mance, efficiency and effectively of all busi- 
nesses. Smaller enterprises are at greater risk 
within the general environment due to their 
smaller economies of scale, informal structures, 
and higher rates of dependency on external sup- 
port compared to larger firms. As such, the general 
environment and changes within can positively or 
negatively shape the development, growth, and 
survival of small entities to a strong extent. For 
instance, the level of regulatory requirements con- 
tributes to the development of small enterprises 
because it provides certainty for businesses oper- 
ating in their respective industries. In particular, 
labor market regulations play a significant role in 
the cost structure of smaller businesses. Strict 
labor laws on the hiring and firing decisions can 
make it costly for small enterprises, encourage 
them to employ workers without proper registra- 
tion and limit their growth to informal structures 
and systems. Indeed, many small enterprises in 
developing countries around the world are char- 
acterized by informal systems and structures, and 
this is an undeniable fact that may function well 
for start-ups but can stifle growth and 
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development over time. As small enterprises 
seek to develop beyond the start-up stages, gen- 
eral environmental factors therefore become all 
the more important. The task environment on the 
other hand consists of factors such as the cus- 
tomers, competitors, and the suppliers to busi- 
nesses, factors that directly impact the 
performance and development of smaller enter- 
prises as well. For instance, small enterprises 
typically emerge in response to some viable busi- 
ness idea or hobby with potential viable market 
demand. Having a viable and growing customer 
base is important not only for small business 
start-up, but for the growth and development as 
well of such enterprises as well, similar to larger 
firms. Being responsive to changes and trends 
within the task environment becomes an impor- 
tant element for managers of small enterprises in 
particular not only because of its direct impact on 
business operations, but due to the fact that it is 
more challenging for smaller enterprises with 
limited resources, business clout, and scale of 
operations to do so. Larger businesses have chal- 
lenges managing and being responsive to 
changes within the task environment but are 
able to cope much better compared to smaller 
enterprises through their resources, collabora- 
tion, networks, and business clout. The fact 
remains that the organizational environment is 
dynamic and requires business responsiveness 
from organizations to survive, grow, and develop 
over time. Smaller enterprises face more chal- 
lenges and handicaps in developing such respon- 
siveness in a timely manner. 

An often ignored perspective on small enter- 
prises development is the role of factors internal to 
these entities in facilitating or inhibiting survival, 
growth, and performance. It is indisputable that 
the management practices of larger firms act as 
engines for development, productivity, efficiency, 
and effectiveness. Within smaller enterprises, this 
idea has recently emerged since small business 
start-ups have become known for their informal 
management practices rather than organized, 
structured management approaches. For instance, 
human resource management practices are pre- 
dominantly informal as recruitment tends to take 
place via word-of-mouth advertising to a large 
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extent, selection procedures are noted to be based 
primarily on the personal judgment of the owner/ 
manager, training appears to be on-the-job and 
informal, and very few firms appear to be using 
formal and professional policies regarding pay 
structures and incentives systems. A popular 
counterargument is that an informal management 
approach provides smaller enterprises with the 
needed flexibility to strategically choose more or 
less management practices that could best utilize 
their limited resources in order to achieve maxi- 
mum performance outcomes. Even so, there is 
some consensus that the development of smaller 
enterprises may also be contingent to a significant 
extent on structured management approaches. 
While informal ad hoc management practices 
may work for small business start-ups, there is 
some agreement that the growth and development 
of such enterprises can be handicapped by such 
practices. A related idea on this perspective argues 
that not only management practices are important 
for small enterprises development, but the traits 
and skills of the owners/managers themselves are 
also critically important. It is widely accepted that 
traits such as tolerance for ambiguity, self- 
confidence, a high need to achieve, high energy 
levels, an internal locus of control, and a high 
awareness of passing time are all important for 
small business owners and entrepreneurs in par- 
ticular given the very nature of small business 
ownership. In fact, many small businesses fail to 
survive and develop over time due to many dif- 
ferent reasons including the skills of the business 
owner or top managers. If business owners or top 
managers lack the skills and competencies to 
drive their businesses forward, smaller enterprises 
can suffer tremendously and their growth can be 
stifled. For instance, Tocher and Rutherford 
(2009) note that accumulated social competence 
or social skills should better prepare small busi- 
ness owners and entrepreneurs to deal with their 
management structures and systems and to 
address many challenges that threaten firm sur- 
vival and performance. Indeed, smaller firms are 
driven largely by the will and power of their 
owners or top managers, and hence such internal 
factors must be considered for small enterprises 
development. 
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In summary, there are many different ideas on 
small enterprises development. The four perspec- 
tives that examine the role of the government, the 
role of adequate financing, the role of the business 
environment, and the role of internal factors in the 
development of small enterprises are among the 
more popular suggestions by business gurus and 
researchers on small enterprises to address the 
survival and underperformance issues which 
threaten such entities. 


Conclusions 


Small enterprises are indisputably important for 
most, if not all economies around the world. Small 
enterprises promote economic development, 
employment creation, poverty alleviation, and 
the empowerment of women, areas which provide 
the foundation of most societies today. The fact 
therefore remains that the creation, growth, 
advancement, and hence the development of 
smaller enterprises are essential to the growth 
and development of many countries. At the same 
time, smaller enterprises suffer from unacceptably 
low survival rates and low productivity or 
underperformance when compared to larger 
firms. Many factors contribute to this dilemma 
faced by smaller enterprises. For instance, smaller 
enterprises rely heavily on state support and many 
developing countries with limited resources at the 
government level may not have the willpower or 
capacity to provide the necessary support. Further, 
the lack of sufficient financing handicaps the 
development of many smaller enterprises putting 
such entities at the high risk of failure. The 
dynamic and turbulent forces operating within 
the business environment often put small compa- 
nies at higher risk with the greater uncertainties as 
well. In addition to such external factors, internal 
factors linked to the characteristics of the entre- 
preneurs or business owners themselves have con- 
tributed to their higher failure rates and their 
underperformance to a large extent. In this con- 
text, the development of small enterprises depend 
largely on the role of the government, the role of 
adequate financing, the role of the business envi- 
ronment, and the role of internal factors. 
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As small enterprises battle with the challenges 
they face and emerge as the backbone of many 
world economies, the strong ones survive, the 
stronger ones grow and can develop into larger, 
powerful enterprises, while the weak ones strug- 
gle to survive and the weaker ones go on to die. In 
this dilemma, small enterprises development 
remain an imperative that small business owners 
and entrepreneurs must continue to strive for. 
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Synonyms 


Social and environmental accounting; Sustain- 
ability reporting; Triple bottom line 


Definition 


Social accounting broadens the framework of 
conventional accounting with the goal of under- 
standing the impact an organization has on its 
stakeholders. The effects of an organization 
included in social accounting typically include 
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financial, social, and environmental dimensions. 
By taking a stakeholder approach, social account- 
ing emphasizes the collective effort needed to run 
an organization and the multiple stakeholders 
impacted by its efforts. 


Introduction 


Compared to traditional accounting, social 
accounting is a relatively new concept. It refers 
to the inclusion of a wider range of factors in the 
accounting model than just financial information. 
Social accounting typically captures the positive 
and negative impacts of an organization on the 
economy, society, and environment. Social 
accounting can be supplemental to the financial 
statements when it is presented in a separate 
report, or integrated with the financial accounts. 
Integrated reporting is generally preferred as it 
allows the social and environmental impacts to 
be placed in context with the financial perfor- 
mance of the organization. In contrast, supple- 
mental social accounting reports have generally 
been criticized as marketing and public relations 
vehicles. 

Integrated social accounting statements first 
appeared in the 1970s in the business sector as 
the public started demanding more information 
related to an organization’s social impact (Mook 
2007, 2013). This has been called the “first wave” 
of integrated social accounting and was character- 
ized by bold experimentation and bold expecta- 
tions for the times, such as the inclusion of 
environmental impact and measurement of minor- 
ity recruitment and promotion. New accounting 
frameworks such as the social and financial 
income statement, the socioeconomic operating 
statement, the statement of fund flows for socially 
relevant activities, and the social impact statement 
were developed during this period. However, 
these frameworks did not catch on and 
disappeared after a period of time. 

The second wave of integrated social account- 
ing was more cautious and appeared in the 1990s. 
This wave introduced the concepts of the triple 
bottom line, the balanced scorecard (BSC), and 
the Natural Step Framework. This is also the 
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period when the conceptualization of social 
accounting models for nonprofits and coopera- 
tives began, including the social impact statement, 
the cooperative social balance, and the expanded 
value added statement. The third wave of inte- 
grated social accounting, beginning in the 2000s, 
saw social accounting becoming more main- 
stream and connected to accountability and stra- 
tegic planning. The Global Reporting Initiative 
(GRI) Sustainability Reporting Guidelines is one 
example that started in this time period. 


Theoretical Underpinnings 


Accountants and non-accountants have histori- 
cally treated the discipline of accounting as neu- 
tral, amoral, and value free. However, critical 
accounting scholars argue that accounting prac- 
tices are not objective, neutral, or value free. 
Accounting practices create, sustain, and may 
even change the way one sees things. For 
instance, accounting for certain things while 
excluding others influences how social reality is 
constructed. As a result, society and societal 
players develop certain assumptions. The assump- 
tions impact how society functions, and what 
values and expectations are promoted. Ultimately, 
this constructed social reality, assumptions, 
values, and expectations influence decision- 
making and policy-making processes. In other 
words, accounting is a driver of behavior. Tradi- 
tional accounting drives behavior toward the max- 
imization of profit. In contrast, social accounting 
drives behavior toward economic, social, and 
environmental goals (Mook 2007). 


Nonprofit Social Accounting in Practice 


In practice, many nonprofit organizations collect 
information and report on their impact in their 
annual reports. Social accounting provides a 
framework to do this comprehensively and in a 
structured manner. There are multiple frameworks 
that an organization can use to guide this process, 
including the expanded value added statement, 
balanced scorecard, Global Reporting Initiative, 
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and stakeholder impact statement. As mentioned 
previously, social accounting reports can be sup- 
plemental to the financial statements, or integrated 
with them. The preference is an integrated 
approach in order to connect social and environ- 
mental performances with financial performance. 


Expanded Value Added Statement 

The expanded value added statement (EVAS) is 
an example of a social accounting statement that 
allows organizations to report both financial and 
nonfinancial measures of their performance 
(Mook 2007; Mook et al. 2007). Value added is 
an accounting concept that measures the eco- 
nomic value created (or diminished) by labor 
and capital in the conversion of externally pur- 
chased goods and services into new goods and 
services. Expanded value added considers also 
the social and environmental value added or 
destroyed. 

A key contribution of the EVAS framework is 
that it allows a nonprofit to incorporate the value 
added by their volunteers, something which is 
usually ignored in conventional accounting. As 
volunteers provide substantial labor to many non- 
profits, it is important to be able to make this 
visible in order to better reflect the performance 
story of the organization. 

In order to include items in the EVAS, they 
have to be monetized. For volunteer labor, there 
are several methods available to do this. One is to 
look at each task that the volunteers perform and 
use an equivalent wage rate per hour for a similar 
paid occupation that involves those tasks. Another 
method is to apply a blanket rate to all volunteer 
labor. In the USA, the Independent Sector, a non- 
profit which serves as an umbrella organization 
for the nonprofit sector, publishes such a rate 
annually. The rate is based on the average hourly 
earnings of production and nonsupervisory 
workers in nonfarm occupations plus an addi- 
tional 12% for an approximation of fringe benefits 
(Independent Sector 2016). 


Balanced Scorecard 

Another useful framework is the balanced score- 
card model. This model brings together financial 
and nonfinancial metrics to provide a holistic view 
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of an organization’s performance. It is guided by 
the vision of the organization and is tied to strate- 
gic planning. Thus, it can be thought of as both a 
performance measurement and management tool. 

In its original form, the balanced scorecard 
was developed for for-profit businesses and 
focused on four perspectives: financial, cus- 
tomer, internal management processes, and orga- 
nization learning. It has since been modified for 
nonprofit organizations, social enterprises, coop- 
eratives, and the public sector (Kaplan 2001). 
Two examples of how nonprofits have tailored 
their balanced scorecard around these perspec- 
tives are as follows: 


1. Serve the client 
Run the business 
Manage resources 
Develop employees 

2. Return: the multi-bottom line 
The stakeholder environment 
Internal activities 
A learning organization 


A major benefit of the balanced scorecard 
approach has been in building trust with stake- 
holders and directing attention to performance 
beyond financial measures. 

The balanced scorecard focuses attention on 
the interrelationships of these multiple perspec- 
tives and asks guiding questions in the following 
areas: 


Financial: How do we look to our donors? 
Clients: How do people using our services see us? 
Internal management processes: Do our pro- 
grams bring intended results? 

Organizational learning: Can we continue to 
improve and add value for our clients and 
stakeholders? 


An important part of the balanced scorecard 
process is creating a strategy map. This map 
shows the connection between the vision of the 
organization and the specific strategic goals in 
each perspective, including specific measurement 
criteria. An example would include goals of pro- 
moting an active and healthy community, 
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safeguarding environment and natural resources, 
and meeting the needs of the nonprofit’s clients. 


Global Reporting Initiative Sustainability 
Reporting Guidelines 

The Global Reporting Initiative (GRI) Sustain- 
ability Reporting Guidelines is an example of a 
social accounting framework that was developed 
(and continually revised) by multiple stakeholders 
globally using a consensus-seeking approach. 
Overall, it seeks to create globally accepted sus- 
tainability principles for for-profit, nonprofit, and 
public sector organizations. By using sustainabil- 
ity reporting, organizations are able to continu- 
ously account for, understand, manage, and report 
on their favorable and adverse economic, environ- 
mental, social, and governance performance (GRI 
2016). 

Thousands of organizations use the GRI frame- 
work to report on their sustainability performance, 
including nonprofits and public agencies. GRI 
also publishes sector supplements specific to par- 
ticular industries to which nonprofits in specific 
industries can look. Such supplements may also 
be applied by international nonprofit 
organizations. 

A key step in using a social accounting frame- 
work is determining which areas are material and 
should be measured and monitored. Those that are 
material would have significant economic, envi- 
ronmental, and social impacts and would affect 
decision-making. If the items are material, they 
would be included in the GRI report. The GRI 
framework provides guidance for reporting on 
over 90 indicators in six key areas: economic, 
environmental, human rights, labor, product 
responsibility, and society. 


Stakeholder Impact Statement 

New models of social accounting are continually 
being developed. One of these is the stakeholder 
impact statement, which is derived in part from 
the social return on investment framework (Mook 
et al. 2015). Financial and social data are com- 
bined and reported by stakeholder groups. 
A stakeholder is defined as any group or individ- 
ual who affects or is affected by the impact of the 
organization. This includes clients, volunteers, 
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employees, funders, donors, suppliers, and the 
environment. 

In the stakeholder impact statement, the 
resources contributed by each stakeholder group 
are put in context with the economic, social, and 
environmental impacts that each group experi- 
ences. Financial contributions are derived from 
the organization’s financial accounts, and non- 
financial contributions such as volunteer labor 
and in-kind donations are given a monetized 
value. Economic, social, and environmental 
impacts are determined by understanding what 
changes for each stakeholder as a result of their 
interaction with the organization. These impacts 
are given a monetized value using a financial 
proxy and adjusted for attribution and deadweight 
so as not to overclaim. 


Social Accounting and Social Enterprises 


Many nonprofits are opting to run social enter- 
prises as a way to diversify revenue. This is due 
in part to a drop in charitable contributions as 
well as an increase in competition for donations 
and grants. The increase in the number of social 
enterprises has also come about due to the 
increase of nonprofit and for-profit joint ventures 
and the increase in for-profits launching and/or 
controlling nonprofits for corporate social 
responsibility. 

Social accounting is particularly meaningful for 
social enterprises as they are organizations with 
both social and financial goals. Social accounting 
models help them measure their social impact 
while also tracking their financial performance. It 
enables them to be transparent and accountable to 
their stakeholders and make a case for their effec- 
tiveness. Additional benefits are that they can share 
the results of the social accounting efforts with 
grantors, project investors, customers, and other 
stakeholders to help communicate their social 
impact in order to increase their legitimacy. 

Social enterprises around the world continue to 
pioneer various social and environmental 
accounting approaches related to their social 
impact reporting. Examples are social return on 
investment and blended value accounting. Such 
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systems have been tested to show how they can 
also be adapted by smaller social enterprises that 
have limited human and financial resources to 
invest in social accounting. 


Social Accounting and Enterprise Risk 
Management 


An emerging process that connects to elements of 
social accounting is enterprise risk management 
(ERM). ERM is the process by which an organi- 
zation’s board and staff consider the mission and 
strategic objectives of the organization in order to 
identify and manage or mitigate the risks inside 
and outside the organization that may derail the 
organization from its mission. In short, ERM is a 
process by which an organization attempts to 
manage its key risks using a holistic approach 
that keeps the mission of the organization in 
focus. A key risk is one that would hinder an 
organization from achieving its strategic goals, 
in particular its social, environmental, and/or eco- 
nomic goals. 

To illustrate key risks relevant to nonprofits, a 
nonprofit engaged in healthcare cannot afford to 
prioritize economic gains at the expense of 
patients. The regulatory and reputation risks that 
this could bring could result in the closure of this 
nonprofit. Some environmental nonprofit organi- 
zations damaged their reputation after they prior- 
itized their recycling income projects and felt their 
income generation was threatened by regulation 
targeted at reducing waste (Jeavons 1992). On the 
other hand, a nonprofit that values its environmen- 
tal programs and fails to value its employees to the 
point of overworking and underpaying them 
could lose important human resources and face 
significant operational risks. 

As nonprofit organizations continue to look to 
ERM to help boost their governance processes, the 
need to monitor, measure, and report significant 
environmental, sustainability, and other non- 
financial risks alongside financial risks will facili- 
tate integrated social accounting. An added benefit 
is that this integrated approach will also reduce the 
tendency for social and environmental performance 
to be subordinated and separated from financial 
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performance especially as some nonprofits look to 
copy and operate as traditional businesses. 


Social Accounting and Ethics 


Accountants are tasked with generating informa- 
tive reports to help with the decision-making of 
various stakeholders. When stakeholders have 
opposing interests and priorities, accountants 
have ethical responsibilities to present informa- 
tion accurately and fairly to all. Social accounting, 
therefore, assists accountants in their duty to pro- 
vide various stakeholders with information that 
gives an overall picture of the social, environmen- 
tal, and economic performance of an organization. 

Social accounting helps organizations to pro- 
mote a culture of ethical behavior by highlighting, 
measuring, monitoring, and communicating these 
behaviors. Additionally, an ethical culture is very 
important for the reputation and credibility of any 
nonprofit and is key in helping to attract and retain 
donors, volunteers, or employees. 


Social Accounting and Accountability 


Social accounting also contributes to the project 
of democracy. Although traditional accounting 
provides some transparency and accountability, 
social accounting extends this to include social 
and environmental performance and includes the 
participation of public stakeholders in the 
process. 

Accountability can be either reactive or proac- 
tive. Reactive accountability refers to tracking and 
monitoring how an organization uses the 
resources that are entrusted to it. Proactive 
accountability is strategic and looks to the future 
to pursue goals such as policy objectives or long- 
term environmental sustainability. 

Social accounting can be designed to support 
and facilitate both accountability and control. 
Social accounting supports organizational objec- 
tives such as assessing risk, managing stake- 
holders, image management, public relations, 
seeking out efficiencies, and maintaining legiti- 
macy. Social accounting designed to support and 
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facilitate the pursuit of societal objectives would 
include stakeholder rights to information, trans- 
parency, openness, and describing the social and 
environmental costs of economic success. 


Challenges to the Adoption of Social 
Accounting 


Major accounting standard-setting bodies tend to 
indicate in their mission statements that they serve 
users of financial information but generally 
exclude sustainability, social, or environmental 
accounting. However, this gap is being addressed 
by the International Integrated Reporting Council 
(IIRC), a global coalition of regulators, investors, 
companies, NGOs, standard setters, and the 
accounting profession. A key component of the 
IIRC model is the inclusion of value creation in 
six areas of capital use: financial, manufactured, 
intellectual, human, social and relationship, and 
natural capital (IRC 2013). 

As the world is moving its focus from the 
United Nations Millennium Development Goals 
to Sustainable Development Goals, even the 
United Nations has highlighted the importance 
of better accounting practices as crucial to the 
measuring and communicating of sustainability 
goal achievement. Therefore, the assumption 
that the ethical responsibilities of accountants are 
limited to financial reporting continues to be 
questioned by both accounting researchers and 
policy setters. 

Another limitation of current sustainability 
reporting efforts is that organizations generally 
do not place their sustainability performance in 
the larger context of planet sustainability. Incor- 
porating an approach such as The Natural Step 
Framework may help organizations to report their 
sustainability performance within the context of 
overall planet sustainability. The Natural Step 
Framework starts with an understanding of how 
the biosphere functions, how society influences 
and is a part of natural systems, how society 
threatens those systems, and what organizations 
can do to limit unsustainable behaviors. This 
framework is now used by organizations to 
guide strategic planning and determine what is to 
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be measured, monitored, and reported on with the 
planet’s overall sustainability in perspective. 

Without external regulatory requirements to 
adopt social accounting, nonprofits may lack the 
motivation to adopt social accounting approaches. 
In addition, organizations may lack time, skilled 
workforce, or financial resources to devote to 
social accounting activities. Also, the board or 
key management personnel of the nonprofit may 
not be familiar with social accounting and may not 
be convinced of its value thereby withholding 
their support and even resisting any steps toward 
social accounting adoption. 


Moving Forward: Education and Skills 
Development 


Nonprofit sector accountants have had, so far, 
limited involvement in social or sustainability 
accounting. If sustainability reporting is to 
advance in the nonprofit sector, professional 
development in this area is needed. As noted in 
Mook and Pstross (2013), desired skills include 
collaboration, dialogue, creativity and innovation, 
systems-thinking, team work, active listening, 
stakeholder engagement, group decision-making, 
conflict management, qualitative and quantitative 
data gathering and analysis, story-telling, critical 
reflection, learning from failure, change manage- 
ment, strategic forecasting, and lifelong learning. 
Nonprofit programs at higher education and pro- 
fessional degree-granting institutions play an 
important role here by incorporating these types 
of skills development in their degree 
requirements. 


Conclusion 


Social accounting is a tool that has multiple pur- 
poses. Social accounting can help highlight both 
positive and negative realities that normally are 
not captured in purely financial reporting. It 
allows an organization to measure, reveal, and 
address previously ignored social and environ- 
mental aspects of its operations. In addition, it 
can map out power structures and enable better 
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informed decision-making and policy-setting pro- 
cesses. Sustainability performance and externali- 
ties can be shown together with financial 
information to provide a more complete picture 
of the impact of the organization’s day-to-day 
activities. For nonprofit organizations, social 
accounting 1s a powerful way to drive behavior, 
demonstrate accountability, and contribute to the 
democratic process. 
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The Intellectual Origins of Social Capital 


Nobel Laureate Elinor Ostrom and her colleague 
Toh-Kyeong Ahn (2003) give proper credit to the 
Sociologist James S. Coleman (1988) and the 
Political Scientist Robert Putnam (1993) for 
bringing the concept of social capital into broad 
discussion among scholars. They note that few 
social scientists were aware of the idea prior to 
their foundational works and that the scope of 
awareness and extent of adoption in social science 
research and scholarship were quick to grow 
(Woolcock 2010). There were a scant two cita- 
tions to social capital on the Web of Science in 
1991; in 2001 that number grew to 220. Clearly, 
something special was featured in the work of 
Coleman and Putnam to attract the attention of 
so many scholars, and the social science literature 
was soon flooded with studies, laudatory and crit- 
ical alike, on social capital. Researchers in various 
applied fields such as planning, criminal justice, 
public health, community development, emer- 
gency management, and public education began 
reporting the results of studies on social capital in 
their respective fields of research and areas of 
practice. 

What were the insights of Coleman and Put- 
nam that so energized social scientists? Their 
work served to focus the attention of social scien- 
tists on the core idea of collective action and bring 
attention to the need to more fully understand the 
dynamics associated with its achievement. Partic- 
ularly in the context of democratic societies and in 
cultural settings where individualistic perspec- 
tives predominate over collectivistic values, the 
need is imperative to understand why some social 
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units (ranging from neighborhoods, to small 
towns, to large cities, to entire nations) are able 
to act in concert to accomplish shared benefits 
and other comparable social units are unable to 
overcome inevitable differences in perspectives 
to achieve collective goals. Whether the particu- 
lar challenge be addressing the needs of 
displaced families in a local community, the seri- 
ous temporary shortage of water in a city, the 
prevention of the spread of a contagious malady 
in a state, or the conservation of energy in an 
entire nation, the many autonomous and freely 
decided individual actions of all persons — if 
framed in terms of behaviors directed to promote 
a shared benefit — provide a powerful advantage 
in sustaining the quality of life of all involved. 
Since the self-interest of rational individuals 
would call for them to “free ride” and enjoy the 
benefit of others reaching out to the distressed 
families, conserving water, restricting their own 
movements, and adopting energy-saving prac- 
tices, WHY is it that some social units achieve 
effective collective action when it is called for 
while others do not? The work of both Coleman 
and Putnam provided timely insight into this 
important question. 

In the case of James Coleman, the major deter- 
minant of capacity for collective action is that of 
the strength of norms of reciprocity inculcated and 
sustained by a combination of modeling and 
socialization. The great Roman sage Cicero 
described this key norm with admirable clarity 
as follows: “There is no duty more indispensable 
than that of returning a kindness. All men distrust 
one forgetful of a benefit” [emphasis added] 
(as cited in A.W. Gouldner 1960: 161). For 
Coleman, the reservoir of social trust created 
and sustained by norms of reciprocity gives rise 
to collective action when it is needed in a com- 
munity. Coleman quite correctly noted that com- 
munication among members of the community is 
easier when trust is present as opposed to when 
distrust prevails, and similarly mutual assistance 
is more easily rendered and more likely to be 
reciprocated when the assumption can be made 
that nearly everyone will “do their fair share” as 
opposed to “free ride” on the charitable efforts of 
others in the community. 


Social Capital and Organizational Change 


For Putnam the importance of reciprocity 
norms is duly acknowledged, but the focus of 
attention in his work shifts importantly to struc- 
tures and networks, arguing that “an effective 
norm of generalized reciprocity is likely to be 
associated with dense networks of social 
exchange. In communities where people can be 
confident that trusting will be requited, not 
exploited, exchange is more likely to ensue. Con- 
versely, repeated exchange over a period of time 
tends to encourage the development of a norm of 
generalized reciprocity” (Putnam 1993: 172). For 
Putnam, the key source of the reciprocity norm and 
the major factor determining the volume of the 
reservoir of social trust are the density and extent 
of interconnection among the networks of social 
organizations (the “civil society” and NGOs in 
later literature developed by the United Nations 
Research Institute for Social Development; see 
Clayton et al. 2000). According to Putnam, these 
organizations are more critical to social capital 
formation than the socialization process with 
regard to creating and sustaining social trust in a 
community. He argues that the majority of model- 
ing of reciprocity and most of the growth of social 
trust occurs in the myriad of social organizations 
inherent in civil society. He argues further that 
where such organizations are plentiful and highly 
interconnected by boundary spanning members, 
the reservoir of social capital runs deep; where 
they are few and isolated, that reservoir runs shal- 
low. The capacity for collective action in the for- 
mer case is great and in the later quite limited. 

Once social scientists became familiar with 
Coleman’s discussion of social capital set forth in 
“Social Capital in the Creation of Human Capital” 
(American Journal of Sociology 1988) and later 
read and pondered Putnam’s highly celebrated 
Making Democracy Work: Civic Traditions in 
Modern Italy (1993), the process of rapid diffusion 
of the concept commenced. In Putnam’s book on 
regional government performance in post-WWII, 
Italy attributes differences in both the level of 
governmental performance and the overall quality 
of life in the regions of Italy to differences in social 
capital; those differences make collective action in 
response to societal challenges more or less diffi- 
cult to organize depending upon the reservoir of 
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social trust and reciprocity norms and the density 
and networking present among organizations. He 
argued that the facilitation of the coproduction of 
public goods, for example, is easier in high as 
opposed to low social capital settings. Govern- 
mental admonitions to undertake private actions 
to promote public interest outcomes (e.g., con- 
serve energy, donate blood at the local blood 
bank, take part in local elections, etc.) would 
have a better audience and greater likelihood of 
inspiring public interest-serving action in high 
social capital than in low social capital settings. 
Soon upon the publication of Making Democ- 
racy Work, Putnam was challenged to apply his 
social capital theory to the USA. It was argued 
that if the theory was a universal social science 
insight, it should hold in any society, including 
the USA. Moreover, the federal structure of the 
USA and the “laboratories of democracy” phe- 
nomenon attributable to the development of social 
policy in the nation’s states over the course of the 
nation’s history would seem to provide a particu- 
larly useful setting for the testing of his theory. 
This type of theory testing was done in a very 
large-scale study, generously financed by a com- 
bination of major foundations, including the Car- 
negie Corporation, Ford Foundation, Rockefeller 
Foundation, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Aspen 
Institute, Eli Lilly Foundation, Trilateral Commis- 
sion, Norman Foundation, and Pew Charitable 
Trusts. The willingness of so many major granting 
agencies to contribute to the most well-funded 
social science study ever undertaken attests to 
the great popular appeal of the social capital con- 
cept. The US replication study was carried out 
principally at the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard University. Putnam’s 
study led to the publication of Bowling Alone: 
The Collapse and Revival of American Commu- 
nity in 2000. Many public appearances were made 
throughout the country and abroad by Putnam to 
explain his findings and sketch out their implica- 
tions for modern society. Shortly upon the publi- 
cation of Bowling Alone, the World Bank 
commissioned him to train World Bank 
researchers at the Kennedy School in applications 
of social capital theory to the now global eco- 
nomic development process (see the summary of 
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World Bank working papers in Grootaert and van 
Bastelaer 2001). 

The focus of attention for Putnam in his US 
replication was that of the 48 continental US 
states, and the evidence amassed for the book 
provided a template for many studies to follow 
at the county, municipal, and even neighborhood 
levels. Putnam developed a citizen survey 
designed to capture norms of reciprocity and 
social trust and likewise developed methods to 
assess the density and extent of network connec- 
tions existing among and between organizations. 
From all of his work, both in the original 
two-decade study conducted in Italy (between 
1970 and the end of the 1980s) and the follow- 
up US work conducted during the 1990s, the data 
collected are available upon request to replicate 
his work and conduct secondary analysis. One 
reason for the rapid dissemination of studies on 
social capital is Putnam’s exemplary habit of shar- 
ing the data assembled in his work, both before 
and since he achieved wide public acclaim and 
great professional recognition (he was elected 
president of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation for 2001—2002) for his research. As was 
the case in Making Democracy Work, Putnam 
argued again in Bowling Alone that both the dif- 
ferences in state government performance and the 
quality of life (e.g., economic well-being, state of 
public health, level of crime, public school perfor- 
mance, availability and maintenance of public 
facilities and structures) were predictable from 
the level of social capital present in the state. 

Unlike a major theme of Making Democracy 
Work that social capital was a reflection of deep- 
seated historical legacy, in Bowling Alone Putnam 
argued that social capital could be renewed and 
effectively expanded by creating inclusive social 
organizations within communities that model rec- 
iprocity norms, develop social trust, and establish 
bridging networks among one another. Putnam 
partnered with longtime civic activist Lewis 
M. Feldstein to coauthor a follow-up to Bowling 
Alone entitled Better Together: Restoring the 
American Community in 2003 (Putnam and 
Feldstein 2003). At the Kennedy School, The 
Saguaro Seminar: Civic Engagement in America 
was established as an institutional vehicle for 
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supporting both research into and active applica- 
tion of social capital ideas in communities across 
the USA (and abroad). In due course, many of the 
applied social science fields drew upon the enthu- 
siasm of the major foundations to test the utility of 
Putnam’s theory and his ideas of how organiza- 
tional change — principally pursuing greater 
inclusivity and greater internal trust building 
through active engagement of members and 
more effective bridging to a network of external 
organizations — might enhance societal goal 
attainment and promote organizational sustain- 
ability at local, regional, and national levels alike. 


Applications of Social Capital Theory 
in Social Policy Research and Practice 


In short order, applied social scientists began to 
make use of Putnam’s social capital framework 
in their own areas of study and practice. In their 
work, the primary questions raised were gener- 
ally twofold: first, is there a demonstrable con- 
nection between the level of social capital and 
quality of social life as predicted by Putnam (e.g., 
does high social capital lead to more effective 
planning?) Second, do the Better Together-type 
actions designed to build social trust and pro- 
mote connections among and between civil soci- 
ety organizations pay off as predicted (e.g., does 
facilitating interpersonal interaction in the design 
of communities lead to norms of reciprocity and 
heightened capacity for public interest collective 
action?) 

From 2000 onward, the literature on social 
capital expanded greatly in the applied social sci- 
ences. For example, in the planning discipline, the 
academics and practitioners alike were quick to 
see the value of Putnam’s insights, and much of 
their work serves as a good example of the fruitful 
application of social capital theory to the enhance- 
ment of collective action capability. Planners 
made use of social capital-derived critiques of 
urban sprawl (Williamson 2010), recommended 
land use plans and ordinances which promoted 
“walkable neighborhoods” (Lund 2002; Leyden 
2003), and wrote about effective, evidence-based 
practices to build and sustain social capital in 
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disadvantaged neighborhoods (Brisson and Usher 
2005). 

In the area of criminal justice, the greatest 
amount of work occurred at the urban neighbor- 
hood level where “collective efficacy” (read social 
capital) was found to be a strong correlate of 
public safety and citizen sense of well-being, 
even after controlling for virtually all other socio- 
economic and racial factors. It has been reported 
that investments made in nurturing and supporting 
civil society organizations, even in “hot spots” of 
high crime, tend to produce quite positive out- 
comes (Weisburg et al. 2015). On a national 
scale, the US Department of Justice launched a 
two-decade initiative entailing grants and support 
for university/police partnerships to promote 
community-oriented policing (COP) across the 
country. The COP initiative sought to prevent 
crime and enhance citizen coproduction of public 
order by engaging the police in building social 
capital within local communities. A principal aim 
of COP was to promote organizational change 
within police agencies (too often insular and 
distrusting) so that those agencies could develop 
ties to civil society organizations in the commu- 
nities they served. Programs such as the recruit- 
ment of women and minorities officers, DARE 
and school resource officers, walking and bike 
patrols, police athletic leagues for youth, officer 
rewards for participation in community-based 
organizations, police storefronts and mini- 
stations, and neighborhood watch initiatives 
were implemented in many American communi- 
ties. These COP programs were generally ani- 
mated by a belief in the value of building social 
capital through ongoing law enforcement engage- 
ment in the community directed toward enhancing 
the capacity for effective collective action on 
crime prevention (Pino 2001; Meares 2002; Erp 
et al. 2007). 

Likewise in the area of public health policy, 
cross-sectional studies at both the US state 
(Mellor and Milyo 2005) and county level (Lee 
and Kim 2012; Gilbert et al. 2013) indicate a 
strong correlation between social capital and 
favorable health outcomes. Once more, interven- 
tions designed to build social capital and promote 
public health outcomes in many cases have shown 
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quite positive results (Hawe and Shiell 2000; 
Szreter and Woodcock 2004). Moreover, efforts 
to promote inclusivity, active collaboration, and 
boundary spanning networks at the community 
level in urban areas have shown favorable out- 
comes even for particularly difficult-to-manage 
health problems such as drug abuse, violence 
against women, and child abuse (Darnell and 
Schuler 2015). In the global fight to halt the spread 
of HIV/AIDS, the role of social capital has taken a 
prominent role, with the support of the World 
Bank (David 2007). 

In the area of community development, the 
social capital concept has become a core principle 
of theory and practice alike over the course of the 
past two decades. In the field of rural sociology, 
scholars such as Cornelia Flora were quick to 
recognize the value of Putnam’s work, and she 
expanded upon it to identify several forms of 
social capitals needed to help rural communities 
become sustainable in the face of great social 
change (Flora 1998). Economists in the US 
Department of Agriculture responded to requests 
by many university-based extension social scien- 
tists across the country for county-level indicators 
of social capital. In response, Anil Rupasingha 
and his colleagues drew upon US Census, County 
Business Patterns from USA Counties on CD 
program, the National Center for Charitable Sta- 
tistics, and the Regional Economic Information 
System sources to construct an index of social 
capital for all US counties, updated periodically 
(Rupasingha et al. 2006). Several studies on com- 
munity development featuring this social capital 
data have been done in the USA (Martinkus 
et al. 2014), and likewise, studies have been car- 
ried out in developing countries with an explicit 
focus on social capital formation and maintenance 
(see overview of US  government-supported 
efforts in USAID documents such as US Depart- 
ment of State 2007). 

In the disaster management literature, the con- 
nection between preexisting social capital and 
disaster recovery is considered to be very strong; 
in point of fact, the most celebrated scholar in the 
area, Louise K. Comfort, frames the overall prob- 
lem as one of the achieving critical levels of 
collective action in times of extreme emergency 
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events (2005). Much of the literature on the after- 
math of Hurricane Katrina has been framed in 
terms of social capital theory (Meyer 2013). The 
effort to promote disaster management planning 
has focused considerable attention on the building 
of social trust and boundary spanning networks as 
an important element of local efforts to enhance 
community resilience (Johnson et al. 2013. In an 
important contribution to the public administra- 
tion literature, Mary Kweit and Robert Kweit 
(2004) compared the aftermath of a disastrous 
flood of the Red River in 1997 in two adjoining 
cities, Grand Forks, North Dakota, and East 
Grand Forks, Minnesota. The more effective 
recovery witnessed in East Grand Forks was 
attributed in good measure to the high social cap- 
ital present in that community. 

Finally, in the public education area, the asso- 
ciation between school outcomes and social cap- 
ital is well established in the research literature 
(Muller and Ellison 2001; Dika and Singh 2002; 
Lee 2010). The payoff derived from building 
strong partnerships between schools and 
community-based organizations capable of gener- 
ating the coproduction of student learning and 
socialization has been demonstrated in many stud- 
ies (Morgan and Sorensen 1999; McNeal 1999). 
The asset of community-level social capital and 
degree to which school administrators take advan- 
tage of that asset have both been shown to be 
predictors of school performance in systematic 
cross-school district comparisons in Washington 
state (Simon 2001). 


Consolidation of Social Capital into 
the Prevailing Public Choice Framework 


As important as the widespread adoption of social 
capital theory among the various applied social 
science disciplines and areas of study was, per- 
haps even more important was the action taken by 
Nobel Laureate Elinor Ostrom to incorporate 
social capital theory into public choice theory as 
a major factor in the explanation of collective 
action — particularly in common pool resource 
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settings. She and her colleague Toh-Kyeong Ahn 
observed the following about the critical role seen 
for social capital theory in advancing social sci- 
ence theory and research: 


What explains this rapid growth of the social sci- 
ence literature? The ‘standard’ approaches to the 
problems of economic development and political 
order seem to have reached their limits. Abundant 
anomalies accumulated that called for careful exam- 
ination of the factors that were left out of earlier 
theories. Some of the puzzles, especially the dif- 
ferential political and economic performance 
across nations and communities, could not be 
answered satisfactorily without seriously studying 
the omitted factors: trust and norms of reciproc- 
ity, networks and forms of civic engagement, and 
both formal and informal institutions... We 
believe that the concept of social capital should 
take its place alongside physical and human capital 
as core concepts of great usefulness to the social 
sciences. [Emphasis added]. (Ostrom and Ahn 
2003) 


This joining of social capital theory into main- 
stream rational choice scholarship in political sci- 
ence opened the door for a great expansion of 
research in the discipline. A good deal of that 
research occurred in the environmental policy 
area where collective action and overcoming the 
dilemma of the tragedy of the commons is an ever- 
present challenge. For Ostrom, also a one-time 
president of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation (1996—1997), the combination of public 
choice theory and social capital theory offered a 
means of explaining WHY the tragedy of the 
commons is both a frequent occurrence and is 
sometimes avoided through efficacious collective 
action (Ostrom 1990). Political scientists eager to 
explain why seemingly pressing environmental 
problems were receiving too little attention in 
most places, but giving rise to effective collective 
action in others (Grafton and Knowles 2003; 
Jones et al. 2009; Morris et al. 2015), were turning 
to social capital theory. They often found evidence 
that trust and norms of reciprocity, networks, 
and forms of civic engagement and both formal 
and informal institutions were present in cases 
of effective collective action (Pennington and 
Rydin 2000; Weber et al. 2006). 
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Path of Social Capital to Public 
Administration by Way of Business 
Administration 


As the applied social science fields discovered and 
made beneficial use of social capital theory in 
research and practice alike, their counterparts in 
business administration — particularly in the areas 
of management and organizational strategy — were 
quick to appreciate the insight that organiza- 
tional change directed toward collective action 
was indeed the key dilemma to be solved in the 
management of formal organizations. Whether 
large or small, whether for-profit or nonprofit, 
the key challenge for any organization is to 
accomplish sustained collective action directed 
toward a shared understanding of the goals of 
association. In meeting that challenge, the key 
elements of social capital theory of trust, norms 
of reciprocity, and dense and interconnected net- 
works of association within an organization and 
between organizational actors and key outside 
interests constitute the most central concerns of 
management properly understood. Essential to 
the process of management viewed through this 
lens is the balancing of two types of social 
capital — namely, bonding and bridging. BOTH 
the “ties that bind” and the “connections across 
group boundaries” are necessary to sustain pro- 
gress toward the achievement of long-term goals 
in any organization. The research and applied 
social science work done with social capital the- 
ory in the public policy settings noted above soon 
found equivalent applications in the area of busi- 
ness administration theory development and in the 
area of management practice. 

A significant breakthrough in this regard was 
accomplished in the prescient work of Janine 
Nahapiet and Sumantra Ghoshal set forth in 
“Social Capital, Intellectual Capital, and the Orga- 
nizational Advantage” published in the Academy 
of Management Review (1998). They argued in 
that prescient article that the ability organizations 
have to create and share knowledge is the core 
element of activity that requires conscious man- 
agement and that social capital as understood by 
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Coleman and Putnam and Ostrom facilitates the 
creation of new intellectual capital in organiza- 
tions. They argued further that the primary collec- 
tive action challenge for organizations was to 
make well-informed choices in the development 
and management of three types of social capital 
within an organization — structural (connections 
among actors), relational (trust among actors), 
and cognitive (shared goals among actors). Once 
researchers were alerted to the centrality of social 
capital to the question of achieving “organiza- 
tional advantage,” the race was on among scholars 
to enhance this insight and, very importantly, 
devise empirical measures for social capital that 
could direct research and guide practice (Williams 
and Shepherd 2015). 

Among the first noteworthy challenges to 
Nahapiet and Ghoshal, the principal focus on the 
proper management of the bonding elements 
within organizations came from some organiza- 
tion strategy scholars. They opined that the utility 
of social capital conceptualized in its internal 
structural, relational, and cognitive forms of con- 
nection is very likely contingent upon the effec- 
tive bridging to outside networks on the part of 
key actors in the organization. They used the term 
“structure hole” to characterize a situation where 
the intellectual capital of a cohesive organization 
suffers from insularity owing to insufficient con- 
nection to extra-organizational networks wherein 
pertinent knowledge and timely information is 
being circulated on an ongoing basis (Burt 1997; 
Ryu 2015). 

In due course, researchers in public adminis- 
tration took note of the developments on social 
capital taking place in the business administration 
literature and initiated important new research 
initiatives reflecting social capital theory-based 
insights for directing organizational change in 
public and nonprofit agencies (Bryson 
et al. 2010). Principal among the public adminis- 
tration researchers leading the way in the testing 
of social capital precepts and employing advances 
in social science measures and analytical tech- 
niques were Ken Meier and Lawrence O’Toole. 
They developed measures for all of the core 
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dimensions of bonding social capital and 
addressed the need to investigate the “structure 
hole” dimension of bridging social capital by 
developing some innovative measures of manage- 
rial networking (Meier and O’Toole 2001, 2003; 
O’Toole et al. 2005). Their access to Texas public 
schools and their educational outcome data for a 
very large number of schools and students pro- 
vided a treasure trove of data to be mined. They 
have been able to explore the potential for (and 
limitations to) using social capital theory to help 
guide organizational change in American public 
education and by extension in public and non- 
profit organizations writ large. Their research 
has, moreover, set a high standard for empirical 
research in public administration and inspired 
many young researchers to emulate, build upon, 
and go beyond their work (Andrews 2012). 


Social Capital and Organizational 
Change in Appreciative Inquiry 


It is perhaps most fitting to end this short piece on 
social capital and organizational change with an 
acknowledgment of the increasingly broad use of 
the “appreciative inquiry” framework for organi- 
zational change interventions (see Meier et al. 
2007). There has been dramatic growth in interest 
in the appreciative inquiry (AI) process for orga- 
nizational audits, evaluations, and planned change 
initiatives (Cooperrider 1999). Much of that inter- 
est stems from the conscious effort made in the AI 
process to build bonding social capital (structural, 
relational, cognitive) and bridging social capital 
(capacity for boundary spanning) in a process of 
organizational self-study, deepened holistic 
understanding, and honest sharing of personal 
perspectives by all members of an organization 
(Preskill et al. 2006). The powerful process of 
crafting and then sharing personal stories of suc- 
cesses attained in work and making connections 
with others in the process produces a valuable 
type of intellectual capital which is often transfor- 
mative for public agencies and nonprofit organi- 
zations (Abma 2003; van der Haar and Hosking 
2004). The power of the AI process, however, lies 
not in the particular personal stories told but rather 
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in the social capital created by their thoughtful 
sharing. 

To this point, our discussion of social capital 
seems to point to an unremitting positive, organic 
force in social and civic life. To be sure, social 
capital can be significant in facilitating collective 
action in the public sphere, as well as an influence 
on the production of public goods. But it is not 
that unequivocal, and there remain unanswered 
questions. Thus, even in the presence of bonding 
or bridging networks bound together by mutual 
and reciprocal trust among their members, there is 
nothing automatic about the mobilization of that 
network to engage in collective or shared action 
aimed at change in pursuit of the public good. 

One early corrective to the seeming consensus 
on social capital being an unmitigated civic com- 
munity collective good came in the form of the 
identification of the “the dark side of social capi- 
tal.” Robert Putnam assesses the potential impli- 
cations of communities or social organizations 
with high social capital and low levels of toler- 
ance for others (Putnam 2000: 355). In such cases, 
social capital-induced solidarity can be a vehicle 
for enforcing intolerance and suppressing dissent. 
As Putnam writes, “The abundant social capital of 
the 1950s was exclusionary along racial and gen- 
der and class lines” (.358). Elinor Ostrom simi- 
larly observes that “There is a dark side to social 
capital as well as to physical and human capital. 
Gangs and the Mafia use social capital as the 
foundation for their organizational structure” 
(2000: 176). Thus, van Deth and Zmerli correctly 
note that “the specific consequences of social 
capital largely depend on political and social con- 
ditions” (2010: 631). 

Why, then, do some networks activate on 
behalf of their shared interests or on behalf of 
what they perceive to be public goods that should 
be available to everyone regardless of whether 
they participate in the network’s activities? One 
answer to that question points to the importance of 
leadership, the presence of individuals who have 
the skills, and the commitment to invest in acti- 
vating a network. Surprisingly, relatively little is 
known currently about the role of leadership in 
social capital Does it take particular kinds of skills 
or attributes to mobilize social capital-based 
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influence? If the networks are trust based, must the 
social capital entrepreneur be the most trustwor- 
thy or simply have a requisite trust-based legiti- 
macy along with the organizational and political 
skills to develop strategies that will achieve shared 
goals? One place where growing research is 
obtained in regard to leadership and social capital 
has nothing to do with the capacity to use social 
capital but rather the capacity to build it in an 
organization (Van De Valk and Constas 2010). 
Again, though, a question is raised as to what 
leadership attributes enable an intentional social 
capital building strategy within an organization? 
The answer surely is found in the fit of those 
attributes with the political and social conditions 
within which they must be applied by the leader. 
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Introduction 


Class or the social class is a frequently used term 
in many social and economic literatures for which 
a stable definition is hard to found. The traditional 
perception of class is based on economic produc- 
tivity and which disregards shared subjective 
understandings like race, religion, gender, ethnic- 
ity, knowledge, etc. on the psyche of common 
people. Finding the universal standard for 
ascertaining and defining someone’s social class 
has proved to be one of the hard nuts to crack 
among scholars and has ignited debate and con- 
tradictions from time to time. The concept of 
social stratification is a phenomenon that traces 
its origin back to ancient Greece where society 
was divided into two broader divisions, namely, 
the slave and the freeman. Social division was 
recognized from the very inception of human 
civilization where commoners were subjected to 
the leadership of superior hunters during the hunt- 
ing and gathering age. With the introduction of 
agrarian society, the concept of social class started 
to take institutionalized form, albeit in constricted 
dimension. The feudalistic society experienced 
the upsurge of two classes, namely, the peasants 
and the feudal lords. Later on, emergence of cap- 
italism under the shadow of industrial revolution 
started making social divisions based on their 
socioeconomic status into three commonly found 
groups, 1.e., the higher class, the middle class, and 
the lower class. From the context of economic 
productivity, there were actually two classes, 
namely, the bourgeois class or the controllers of 
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capital and the proletariat class or the worker 
class. This artificial division initiated the modern 
discourse on social class based on labor division 
and the capacity to income generation. And this is 
the point from where the class division becomes 
pivotal in discussing the spiral and complicated 
relations in between social class and governance. 
This period also experiences the emergence of 
democracy as a popular system of governance in 
the twentieth century’s sociopolitical realities 
which seeks to ensure equality and eliminate dis- 
crimination from all spheres of the society. 
Sorokin wrote that social stratification means the 
differentiation of a given population into hierar- 
chal superposed class. His major three types of 
social stratification include economic, political, 
and occupational class (Sorokin 1959). The tradi- 
tional concept of social class prevailing in modern 
society has always been dependent upon the 
socioeconomic status of individual which has ulti- 
mately made the whole concept of social class 
volatile one. Assessing someone in reference to 
his/her economic capacity not only depletes the 
plausibility of such class division but also makes 
the whole thing quite unscrupulous from broader 
dimension of social economy. It is pertinent here 
to mention that assessment of class from private 
individual’s context is the by-product of the pre- 
vailing model of economic system which aims at 
making capitals through triggering consumption 
behavior upward from individual level. This 
social division ought not to sustain as collective 
capacity to contribute toward socioeconomic 
development has been vehemently disregarded, 
and the paradigm of development has never been 
solely focused on individual’s capacity rather than 
increasing capacity from the collective context 
from a wholesome approach. Thus, the prevailing 
model of social class is predominantly biased by 
the accumulation of wealth and capacity to afford 
social status with such wealth. These two factors 
in turn create the state of social influence over the 
others which consequently destabilizes the cohe- 
sive and coercive formation of governance struc- 
ture. Class represent’s authority’s structure in 
society and governance is the exercise of that 
authority to formulate and execute policies 
involving different institutions, actors, norms, 
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practices, and values. Hence it is pertinent to find 
out the linkage between social class and gover- 
nance. The objective of this article is to analyze 
into the interactive relationship between class and 
governance from the sociological perspective. 


Building the Paradigm of Social Class: 
Marx and Weber in Context 


Weber on Social Class 

Identifying the exact paradigm and perspectives 
of social class has baffled academics across the 
globe for decades since the inception of modern 
discourse on class identity in the evolving socio- 
economic realities. Class is a concept that has 
several contextual meanings. Class may be 
defined in terms of simple gradations based on 
material conditions. The main body of class anal- 
ysis is based on the Marxist and Weberian 
approach (Jones 2001). Max Weber’s multi- 
dimensional approach toward social stratifications 
reflects a composite interplay among class, power, 
and status. According to Weber, a class situation 
refers to the typical probability of procuring 
goods, gaining a position in life, and finding 
inner satisfaction (Weber 1978). Weber saw class 
as only one aspect of the distribution of power in 
society (Breen 2005). 


Social Class from Marxist Point of View 

Marx believed that it is essential to analyze social 
class, its structure, and nature for a proper under- 
standing of capitalism. Marxists affirm that the 
history of all hitherto existing society is the his- 
tory of class struggle (Marx and Engels 1969). In 
terms of dynamics of capitalism, Marx divided 
the entire social class into two, namely, the bour- 
geoisie (handler of capital) and the proletariat 
(labor class). For Marx, the analysis of social 
class, class structure, and changes in those struc- 
tures are keys to understanding capitalism and 
other social systems or modes of production 
(Gingrich 1999). The center point of ensuring a 
class-free society is to understand the social class 
in an orderly manner which is based upon the 
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inequalities of income and standard of living 
leading to the control of economic and political 
power. Even though the Marxist and Weberian 
approach toward social class differs from con- 
textual analysis, they share the common fact of 
control over economic resources as one of the 
guiding principle for deciding individual’s class. 
Marx believed that the real control of power is 
inevitably connected with uneven distribution of 
wealth creating poverty and initiating the regime 
of exploitation in which point class conflict or 
class struggle becomes inevitable for restoring 
the balance. Marx defined class in term of the 
extent to which an individual or social group has 
control over the means of production and 
referred to class struggle as the “motor of his- 
tory.” He opines that the rise of the bourgeoisie 
class is essential for preserving this state of 
inequality within the capitalism. Consequently, 
it is the exploitation for which social conflict 
becomes inevitable and the dimension of exploi- 
tation envisaged hitherto emanates from solid 
economic grounds. 


Revisiting the Traditional Perception of Social 
Class 

Defining social class based upon escalating 
inequalities based on wealth and income makes 
the whole process of stratification too volatile to 
accept. For example, a new study completed in 
Britain has found a model of seven social classes 
ranging from elite to precariat, and the study con- 
cludes that the concept of class has economic, 
social, and cultural dimensions which make the 
traditional definition of class outdated (Savage 
et al. 2013). It is apparent that exploitation has a 
broader dimension in which economic systems 
take a fair share, but exploitation can appear in 
different forms like cultural exploitation, social 
exploitation. etc. And obviously, there are more 
other value-based important factors like denial of 
justice, deprivation of basic rights, and degrada- 
tion of traditional moral values emanated from 
such dimensions which contributes significantly 
toward shaping the abstract and visual formation 
of exploitation within social sphere. 
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Social Evolution: Class and Governance 
Perspective 


Society has been defined as a collection of indi- 
viduals held together by certain enduring relation- 
ship in pursuit of common ends (Mahajan 1988). 
On the other hand, state is a part of society which 
formulates public policy in order to preserve 
mutual rights and benefits. State is necessarily a 
political organization, society is not. State is the 
controller of the whole governance mechanism 
which operates within the perimeter of the society. 
From the context of historical evolution, human 
society can be classified into three, namely, the 
preindustrial, industrial, and postindustrial socie- 
ties. The term “preindustrial society” has been 
used in a generic sense, denoting the human civ- 
ilization before machine manufacturing and 
mechanization of the society, and which includes 
the hunting and gathering societies, pastoral soci- 
eties, horticultural societies, agricultural societies, 
and feudal societies. It simply refers to social 
attributes and forms of political and cultural orga- 
nization that were prevalent before the industrial 
revolution. The industrial revolution during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century, marked with 
the emergence of capitalism as the driving eco- 
nomic system, initiated the industrial societies 
where technologies of mass production are used 
to produce goods in a large scale and which is 
organized hierarchically by class, and a rigid labor 
division is prevalent within the society. On the 
other hand, postindustrial societies experience 
the transition from production-based economy to 
service-based economy and which has given birth 
to efficient concepts like New Public Manage- 
ment (NPM) and New Public Service Manage- 
ment (NPSM). 


Social Evolution and Elements of Governance 
From the perspective of authority, morphological 
evolution of society can be divided into primitive 
communism, slavery, serfdom, feudalism, and 
capitalism. The term “primitive communism” is 
usually associated with Karl Marx, but most fully 
elaborated by Friedrich Engels, and referring to 
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the collective right to basic resources, egalitarian- 
ism in social relationships, and absence of author- 
itarian rule and hierarchy that is supposed to have 
preceded stratification and exploitation in human 
history (Scot and Marshal 2014). Subsequently, 
slavery came as an economic system which used 
human, either through coercion or voluntarily, as a 
trading property and to be sold, bought, or rented 
accordingly. Human beings were primarily 
divided into two, namely, the slave and the master 
(the slave owner/the freeman). Serfdom has been 
considered as the primitive form of feudalism 
where the serfs were bound to serve their land- 
owner (agricultural land, mines, and forests) in 
return of subsistence allowance, social protection, 
and justice. The feudalistic form of society was 
the combination of both the legal and military 
customs under which the status of human being 
was classified as the peasants and the feudal lord. 
Feudalism was the medieval form of government 
predating the birth of the modern nation-state. The 
initiation of industrial revolution was marked with 
the emergence of capitalism which refers to the 
economic and political system where the control 
of economic affairs lies in the hand of private 
individual rather than the state. Rigid labor divi- 
sion, private ownership, deregulation, and con- 
sumer sovereignty are the prime characteristics 
of this system. Capitalism is the prevailing 
model of economic system which has three 
phases, 1.e., trading capitalism, industrial capital- 
ism, and finance capitalism. These three layers 
can be best described through the example of a 
person who buys certain consumer goods for sell- 
ing into the market. This is the first step of capi- 
talism, i.e., trading capitalism. Later on, if he 
intends to produce those goods through investing 
labor and exploring market, he is said to enter into 
the second phase, 1.e., the industrial capitalism. At 
this level, certain risks are associated which may 
either promote him or drop him from the existing 
ladder as he is in the control of production line. 
Consequently after being successful, he intends to 
disseminate the know-how of the production and 
finance the others in return of incentives for which 
he is actually entering into the stage of finance 
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capitalism. Evolution of society has always per- 
suaded man to move forward in compliance with 
the prevalent governance mechanisms. Conse- 
quently, status of human has varied significantly 
from one society to another. To assess the evolu- 
tion of societies from the class and governance 
perspective, it is needed to put focus on different 
elements of governance which has faced signifi- 
cant changes in the course of social evolution. The 
elements of governance that shall be focused in 
here is goal (personal, group, and organizational), 
structure and process of cooperation, types and 
legitimacy of power, production relation 
(ownership, technology, labor process, and distri- 
bution), human relation (man-man and 
male-female), and interaction with environment 
(ecological relations and man—nature relations). 


Primitive Communism 

In the primitive communism, all the human beings 
were said to have equal treatment and opportunity 
and survival was the all encompassed goal. The 
structure and process of cooperation was mass 
structured and dependent upon each member’s 
capability. There was a common trend of leader 
and follower within the primitive social structure. 
Legitimacy of power was solely dependent on 
personal charisma and cordial acceptance by all. 
As to production relations, ownership was com- 
munity based (shared basis), technology was 
primitive, labor process was based on mass 
involvement, and distribution was equal 
(necessity basis). Male—female relation was pri- 
marily based on the natural role-bound theory, and 
man—man relation was determined on the basis of 
seniority as to age. As regards the relation to 
environment and ecology, human society was 
much closer and dependent upon the nature. 


Slavery 

In the slave society, the goal of slave was to be 
freed from the chain of slavery, and for the master 
(slave owner), it was the exploitation of slaves. It 
is the breaking point where exploitation started 
with the meltdown of natural equilibrium existing 
within the social structure. Social cooperation was 
hierarchical where slave owner controlled the sole 
authority over the slaves. Slavery was started 
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accepting as a social norm. In some places, it 
was sugarcoated with the religious systems like 
the caste-based social systems found in ancient 
India. The dimension of power exercised was in 
the nature of domination as a coercive force, and it 
was legitimized through the ability to exercise and 
inflict violence upon the renegades. As to the 
production relation, ownership was controlled by 
the slave owners, labor process was primarily 
based on forced labor, and the distribution process 
was seriously uneven and discriminatory. It was the 
crudest form of social stratification that human 
civilization has ever experienced. Man—man rela- 
tion was primarily determined on the basis of 
slave—master relationship, and the natural rule 
started to collapse as to male-female relationship 
through flagrant malpractices like forced sex, gen- 
der discrimination, etc. The relation with the envi- 
ronment was insignificantly disturbed at this stage. 


Serfdom 

Serfdom was the very primitive stage of feudal- 
ism, and this society is significantly marked with 
the inception of institutionalized form of exploi- 
tation through accepting slavery as a normative 
social practice. Unlike slave society, freedom was 
availed to the serfs in a limited capacity. The goal 
of the serfs was to invest in labor and for the 
landowners increase in productivity. The process 
and structure of social cooperation were highly 
hierarchical. Power was based on wealth and 
strength and legitimacy of that power was 
established through social norms. Ownership 
was controlled by the landowner and primary 
agricultural technology was available. Labor pro- 
cess was dependent on the serfs (which were 
forced) and distribution was uneven. Human rela- 
tions, 1.e., man-man and male-female relations, 
were uneven as well. The relation between the 
natural environment and the human society was 
disturbed at an insignificant proportion. 


Feudalism 

The feudalistic society experienced the emer- 
gence of nation-states and the process of surplus 
extraction begun. The goal of the peasants was to 
increase in agricultural production, and feudal 
lords seek for the rents and profits as against 
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such cultivation. Social cooperation and process 
was institutionalized hierarchically and different 
agencies like the knights and nobles were created 
under the kingship. Power formation was depen- 
dent upon wealth and strength; unlike the previ- 
ous societies, legitimacy was based on the 
sovereign authority’s arbitrary consent. As to pro- 
duction relation, ownership was controlled by the 
feudal lord, agricultural technology was partially 
improved, labor process was dependent on the 
peasants’ autonomy who was the taxpayers as 
well, and the distribution process was not even. 
Human relation was uneven as the control of 
economic productivity was based on discrimina- 
tion. The interaction between human society and 
environment was significantly disturbed as human 
beings started to impose control over the natural 
elements. The decimation of feudal society initi- 
ated with the emergence of industrial revolution 
and capitalism as the leading economic system 
comes into light. 


Capitalism 

From the authority perspective, capitalism has 
experienced the rise of individualism as the sys- 
tem runs on private control over property and 
production instead of the state authority. Never- 
theless, state works as the regulatory institution 
having all encompassing and supreme authority 
over the other institutions. In this system, the pro- 
letariats (the workers) aim at a higher level of 
wage earning capacity, and the bourgeois 
(capital controller) long for maximizing profits 
through exploiting their workforce. The structure 
and process of cooperation is hierarchical, but 
there is scope of participation and endorsement 
of welfare attitude within the social interaction. 
The extent of power is based on pure legal struc- 
ture and is legitimized through majority accep- 
tance in democracy. But in military states and 
authoritarian regimes, violence and coercion 1s 
the process of legitimacy. The production relation 
has experienced a significant turn through 
investing the ownership of production in the 
hands of capital owner, and the use of technology 
is way too advanced than the previous societies. 
Labor process has been categorized as qualified, 
mechanized, and service based having rigid labor 
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division and with the rise of trade union and 
welfare societies. The distribution is uneven but 
need-based nominal supply is ensured. Human 
relation, 1.e., man—man and male-female relation, 
faces disparity with rising concern over rights 
issues. As the use of technology is advanced in 
nature for excelling the growth of production, the 
interrelation between human and nature is seri- 
ously disturbed with grave consequences over 
the ecology and environment. 

So from the dimension of exploitation, the core 
social stratifications can be narrowed down into 
two, namely, the exploiters and the exploited. In 
the social system of slavery, serfdom, feudalism, 
and capitalism, the exploiters are, respectively, the 
slave owner, the land owner, the feudal lord, and 
the bourgeois (i.e., the controller of the capital). 
On the other hand, the exploited in the parallel 
order are, respectively, the slaves, the serfs, the 
peasants, and the workers (1.e., proletariats). 


Deconstructing the Concept: 
Exploitation and Social Class 


Class division exists in line with the prevailing 
practice of class exploitation within the present 
socioeconomic system. But like building a castle 
in the air, all the people belonging to the exploited 
class remains in a constant illusion of a lofty 
ambition for more aggressive consumption pat- 
tern (like maintaining luxurious goods like a 
sedan car, an apartment, or things pertaining to 
extravagance but not necessity). The dream of 
class struggle has ultimately turned into an 
unscrupulous competition of getting oneself into 
the superior class with the opportunity of higher 
living standard and tacit scope for exploiting the 
rest of the other. This growing ambition (better 
calling it as greed) from the social context has 
turned into a cultural anesthesia which makes the 
exploited class numb about the way other class 
exploits them. This numbness ultimately is 
expressed through their persistent and relentless 
effort to get upgraded in the social class structure. 
For example, common television ads depict a 
farmer’s son working overseas or the daughter in 
the ready-made garments (RMG) sector. From the 
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productivity context, they actually remain where 
their forefathers were, and the form of occupation 
does not upgrade them to a higher and advanced 
one. Rather then, they enter into another never- 
ending vicious cycle of exploitation which is 
another side of the same tool, i.e., exploitation. 
Consequently, class must be assessed from the 
perspective and dimensions of exploitation. 
Exploitation destabilizes social cohesion and cre- 
ates imbalance. Class is the ultimate outcome of 
an imbalanced social situation. 


Classifying Exploitation: Intrapersonal 
Exploitation 

Governance is controlled by the upper class, 1.e., 
the exploiter class, and it is the exploiter class 
which is liable for creating the expressed level of 
exploitation. Exploitation is a widely contested 
topic and being ignored or rejected vehemently 
as a meaningful idea. From the sociological con- 
text, the concept of exploitation is usually used to 
characterize social relations in which an actor or 
category of actors uses others for their own ends 
because of a fundamentally asymmetric power 
relationship between them (Dowding 2011). 
Exploitation can be broadly divided into two cat- 
egories, namely, intrapersonal exploitation and 
interpersonal exploitation. Intrapersonal exploita- 
tion is the deliberate or negligent act or omission 
by any private individual for which liability 
accrues only to him and resulting in the depriva- 
tion within the inner self. It is the violation of the 
very duties toward oneself for which she/he is 
bound as a human being. The liability to abide 
by such obligations rests on the natural phenom- 
ena of survival instinct in the evolving social 
contexts. For example, doing late night activities 
for a considerable period of time stands in contra- 
vention to the biological clock set by nature and 
continuing this practice may lead to physical as 
well as psychological unease. Intrapersonal 
exploitation can be best described as the personal 
deviation from systematic norms established for 
centuries by different natural and social elements. 
In the long run, intrapersonal exploitation creates 
distraction and thus deviates oneself from 
attaining his goals and objective which are 
required for ensuring sustainability at individual 
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level. This is the process of intrapersonal exploi- 
tation which impliedly contributes to the diver- 
gence of social class from one person to another. 


Interpersonal Exploitation 

On the other hand, interpersonal exploitation is 
the most visible form of exploitation which is 
inflicted in the form of control by any person 
belonging to a higher position, in the social struc- 
ture in respect of power, wealth, and dominance, 
and to any person standing relatively low. This 
type of exploitation is commonly found almost in 
every system prevailing in the living earth, and it 
can be better understood in the form of the ruling 
class (the exploiter) that tries to dominate other 
groups (the exploited ones) in the social structure. 
Interpersonal exploitation destabilizes the cohe- 
sion in every aspect of the society be it economic, 
social, or cultural. In this form of exploitation, 
socially dominant positions are flagrantly abused 
through the means of corruption, nepotism, and all 
sorts of malpractices which in turn create a culture 
of exploitation carried on forward for centuries. 
This long-hauled practice has been decimating the 
psyche of common people’s traditional perception 
toward social class. From the practical context, this 
kind of exploitation is signified through increasing 
level of discrimination at different levels of the 
social systems, and wealth distribution is one of 
such flagrant example through which interpersonal 
exploitation can be best described. On the brink of 
global economic recession and in the current year, 
it has been estimated that the combined wealth of 
the richest 1% shall overtake the rest of the other 
99% of people unless the current trend of rising 
inequality is checked (Oxfam 2016). This eco- 
nomic exploitation in the form of gradual accumu- 
lation of wealth has made a bitter perception of 
division which has been signified through the 
movements like “Occupy Wall Street” in 2011. 
As discrimination, inequality, and poverty are all 
attached through a single string emanating from 
interpersonal exploitation; it would be quite unwise 
to assess the paradigm of social class only from 
economic perspective. Hence, the dimension of 
exploitation from a broader context can be stratified 
from impulsive political, economic, cultural, or 
knowledge factors. 
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The Paradigm of Interaction Between 
Social Class and Governance 


Rules of Nature and Exploitation 

Now the question may arise as to the justification 
of understanding the relation between social class 
and governance. Class is a natural phenomenon 
and for which the interrelation between social 
class and governance is inseparable. Based on 
historical evolution and development of society, 
it is essential to explore into that relation with a 
view to understand and keep the dynamics of 
equilibrium operational. Even the nature has cre- 
ated balance within its regime of inequality. 
Nature creates equilibrium, not equality. As nature 
maintains equilibrium, every natural element is 
necessarily independent of and interdependent to 
each other. For instance, killing is seen in the 
nature because it is neither for extravagance nor 
for luxury, only for necessity of survival. Nature 
does not store and gather through depriving others 
which human society does. Accumulation of 
property is one of the common attributes of capi- 
talist societies. From human behavior pattern, 
consumption and surplus extraction has been 
raised into an abusive level which is absent in 
the nature. Nature does not accumulate by 
exploiting others, which our human society is 
seen to be done. Which behavior or acts can be 
considered as exploitation is a matter to be judged 
from the purview of public morality. But conse- 
quently, society fails over the social class when 
the range of exploitation defies the general rules of 
natural justice and equity. 


Social Class and Superiority 

Thus, it is neither possible to deny the class system 
nor plausible to long for a class-free social system. 
Class-free society is just another doctrinal dystopia 
which cannot be implemented within the existing 
social structure. The whole governance mecha- 
nism would fall apart if there was no superiority 
in the form of class over each other in the society. 
Superiority is not artificial; it is based upon the 
exigency of social circumstances. So the concept 
of class is not something superficial; it is real and 
that is needed to be perceived from the context of 
exploitation. Moral and ethical values of human 
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being shall define what should be the dimension 
of interaction between class and governance. If 
that interaction follows the rules of nature, the 
governance mechanism shall stand in compli- 
ance with the social stratification. We need to 
accept the fact that social stratification, class 
struggle or class conflict, and class exploitations 
are all real. The concept of social class is inher- 
ently and essentially based on class exploitation. 
Inequality is in everywhere and exploitation 
refers to the radicalized form of inequality. 
Hence justice and equitable treatment are desir- 
able. Failure in fostering these normative values 
may trigger the massive failure of governance in 
every aspect resulting into the annihilation of 
present social structure. 


Conclusion 


Prevailing class definitions from the socioeco- 
nomic context is primarily based upon economi- 
cally significant factors like income generation, 
capacity to afford escalating consumptive behav- 
lor, economic productivity, etc. Even though it 
may seem personally derogatory to define some- 
one’s class solely on the basis of those factors, 
they ought to differ from the concept of class 
developed from modern socioeconomic perspec- 
tives. The power dynamic working in here has 
changed the traditional concept of class up to a 
significant level. The three-tier division based on 
economic productivity, 1.e., upper, middle, and 
lower class, has been extinguishing gradually in 
the evolving landscape of the society and thus 
unveiling the real sense of social class based on 
the dimension of exploitation. The preconceived 
idea of assessing social class on the basis of and 
within certain economic perimeters has become 
outdated, and the perplexing paradigm of social 
stratification has failed to determine any single 
universal elements on the basis of which social 
class can be defined. Nevertheless, from the con- 
text of developing countries like ours, develop- 
ment partners tend to impose their premeditated 
concept of class based on capacity of income 
generation which ultimately divulges the practical 
value of determining social class. Even their 
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definition based on economic perception has baf- 
fled academics for so long. Nevertheless, it has 
been observed that in most developing countries, 
the World Bank’s instructions translate directly 
into policy prescriptions which affect the lives of 
real people by billions (Islam 2014). Unfortu- 
nately, economic approach toward understanding 
social class has not proved to be very useful in 
realizing the core problems of our society, 
let alone resolving them. From the governance 
perspective, exploitation is the key to understand- 
ing social class. Exploitation can only be assimi- 
lated with an epidemic which creates anarchy 
within the social order and frustrates the automatic 
wheel of development in the long run. The func- 
tional mechanisms of governance are controlled 
and managed by the privileged class and the con- 
cept of good governance has come into light due 
to the deviation of governance, be it expressed or 
implied, by the upper class i.e. the privileged 
class. Deviation includes all sorts of corruption 
and malpractice carried within the shortcomings 
of the system for achieving personal gain and 
depriving others from what they equitably 
deserve to realize from their interaction with the 
prevailing social systems. Consequently, concept 
of good governance has emerged and signified in 
the form of transparency, participation, account- 
ability inclusion, equity, etc. But good gover- 
nance is not possible through disregarding this 
regime of exploitation, and good governance 
requires an operational and good class system. 
It is obvious that class system creates the chance 
of dominance and exploitation. Whether one 
shall abuse his/her superior position over the 
others in the class structure is dependent upon 
the normative social values and the prevailing 
accountability mechanisms from both moral 
and external dimensions. 
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Introduction 


In its long journey, the readymade garment 
(RMG) sector in Bangladesh has been making 
its way through various challenges on compliance 
ground. Interestingly the sector has been 
maintaining a steady growth rate. The industry 
has ensured the highest job opportunity especially 
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for the least privileged women folk of the country. 
As foreign currency earner, the industry ranks 
number one and has been maintaining this status 
for years. Bangladesh has emerged with the image 
of exporting nation passing away from being a 
bottomless basket case (Kissinger et al. 1974). 
The sector opened up employment opportunities 
for many more individuals and experts, from 
home and abroad, through direct and indirect 
involvements, which eventually helped the 
country’s social development, women empower- 
ment, and poverty alleviation. With all those 
achievements, the sector is blamed, nationally 
and internationally, for failing to ensure work- 
place safety and workers’ rights. 

The intensity of violations and its conse- 
quences that Bangladesh RMG sector experiences 
did not happen in any other country of the world 
and have surpassed all the previous records. 
Although the sector has been laying golden eggs 
(Abdin 2008), governance of the same remains an 
issue, as always, that is negatively perceived both 
in home and abroad. The incidents in different 
times have given the sector an identity of sweat- 
shop RMG sourcing country though there are 
many factories with international standards. 
Negative publicity surpasses positive activities 
of the sector due to lack of proper policy guide- 
line and its execution. Hence, no matter whatever 
the policies and laws that back the sector, if not 
implemented properly, shall not yield any result 
in this regard. Also only policy making and for- 
mulation of favorable rules and regulations can- 
not ensure in reducing uncertainties arising from 
these weaknesses. The government and all 
concerned decision-making bodies must put 
their sincere and utmost efforts toward develop- 
ing ways through which effective implementa- 
tion of rules and regulation is possible (Begum 
and Ahmed 1999). Now, obviously questions 
arise about/on its governance system and how it 
works. 

The contributions of RMG sector are well rec- 
ognized and praised by all, and especially govern- 
ments in different terms were very concerned 
about the export growth and employment genera- 
tion. There is no doubt about the sector’s 
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contribution in terms of foreign currency earnings 
and employment generation. But the proper atten- 
tion on employees was absent from the very 
beginning in general with some exceptions. The 
workers, behind the growth, were not fairly 
treated in terms of financial and nonfinancial 
packages, as remittance attracts more than the 
remitters. In most of the cases, basic aspects of 
human rights were not addressed until it was a 
pressure from the buyers. Devastating and 
repeated fire accidents in the factories; loss of 
workers’ lives; gross violation of workers, gener- 
ally human rights; massive labor unrest on wage 
and workplace safety; and employment of child 
labor attracted the customers’ attention. For the 
sake of the business, buyers were compelled to 
impose nonproduct requirement, social compli- 
ance, which should be addressed compulsorily. 

Social compliance particularly refers to the 
process of complying with labor rights and work- 
place safety and standards. 

Readymade garment (RMG) broadly stands 
for the activities from cutting, sewing, and 
finishing to making the garment in accordance 
with customer’s specifications. 


Legal Framework of Social Compliance 


Every industry has to maintain some legal pro- 
cedures endorsed by the laws of the land. As an 
export-oriented industry, RMG has to go through 
some legal procedures which differentiate the sec- 
tor from others. Simultaneously, the sector enjoys 
some privileges as the sector earns highest rate of 
foreign currency and generates highest number of 
employment especially for the women. The legal 
issues of the sector derived from the Constitution 
of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, Interna- 
tional Labour Organization (ILO) conventions, 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and WTO agenda on workers’ 
rights. As a member country of the ILO, Bangla- 
desh has so far ratified 7 fundamental conventions 
out of 8, 2 governance conventions (priority) out 
of 4, and 24 technical conventions out of 
177 (Fig. 1). 
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Legal Framework of Social Compliance 


Constitutional Statutory International Buyers Code of 3 Party 
Guarantees Framework Commitment Conduct Standard 


Social Compliance and Governance, Fig. 1 Legal framework of social compliance 


Constitutional Guarantees 


The Constitution of the People’s Republic of Ban- 
gladesh was adopted by the parliament on 
4 November 1972 (the day is observed as the 
constitution day) and it was effective from 
16 December 1972 on the first anniversary of the 
“victory day” of Bangladesh. The constitution is 
the best safeguard to protect and respect human 
rights. Bangladeshi citizens have 23 fundamental 
rights under the Constitution of Bangladesh, Part 
3, Article 26-47A. Equality before law, no dis- 
crimination on grounds of religion, etc., along 
with prohibition of forced labor and freedom of 
association are the other fundamental rights. 


ILO Conventions Ratified by Bangladesh 


Bangladesh has been a member country of the 
International Labour Organization since 22 June 
1972 and has ratified 34 ILO conventions includ- 
ing seven fundamental in three different catego- 
ries (7 fundamental conventions out of 8, 2 
governance conventions out of 4, and 25 technical 
conventions out of 177). The government plans to 
ratify ILO Convention 138 on minimum age that 
will bar children below the age 15 years from 
employment in any economic sector. 

Out of eight fundamental conventions of the 
International Labour Organization (ILO), Bangla- 
desh ratified 6 till 2000. The ratified conventions 
were on forced labor, freedom of association, right 
to organize and collective bargaining, equal remu- 
neration, and discrimination. In the year 2001, 
Bangladesh ratified one more fundamental con- 
vention, 1.e., worst form of child labor. In ILO 
Convention 138, minimum age was not yet rati- 
fied. Bangladesh also ratified UN convention on 


the rights of children. Bangladesh also ratified UN 
convention on the rights of children. In the year 
1948, the United Nations declares a set of 30 com- 
mon standards on human rights applicable univer- 
sally (the United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, 1948) for all the people of its 
member states. 


Third Party Standards on Social 
Compliance 


When public regulation is absent or weak in 
manufacturing countries, the stakeholders at the 
top of the supply chain, the buyers, and the gov- 
ernment of the importing country take the lead of 
social compliance in the manufacturing end. As a 
single largest importing country, the USA initi- 
ated child labor elimination from manufacturing 
process through Harkin’s bill in 1992 and formu- 
lated guidelines for the buyers and importers 
through the Apparel Industry Partnership Agree- 
ment in 1996. As a result, apart from interna- 
tional commitments and national statutory 
framework, there are social compliance stan- 
dards formulated by different nongovernmental, 
international organizations commonly known as 
third parties. These standards are also derived 
from ILO conventions, the UN Universal Decla- 
ration on Human Rights, and international best 
practices. In the real field, the social compliance 
standards are measured based on those third 
party standards. On behalf of the buyers, under 
the membership of their platforms, this third 
party conducts the social compliance audits and 
issues the certificates or approvals for production 
of their members’ buyers. There are different 
accepted audit standards by different brands. 
They are shown in Fig. 2. 
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Social Compliance and 
Governance, 

Fig.2 Common third party 
standards 


Only WRAP and SA8000 certify the factories, 
whereas FLA certifies brands, not factories. Over 
the period, these standards upgraded its codes in 
response to global- and country-specific crisis. It 
can be mentioned that building and electrical 
safety was not even on buyers’ checklist until 
Tazreen Fashions and Rana Plaza collapsed. 


Buyers’ Codes of Conduct (CoCs) 


Beyond international organizations, national laws, 
or third party standards, every buyer has their own 
codes of conduct based on organizational corporate 
social responsibility (CSR) policies and commit- 
ments toward humanities, societies, and most 
importantly for their customers. 

In buyers’ codes of conduct, ethical practices 
are always top priority in line with ILO conven- 
tions and UN declarations. Implementation of 
their codes by the suppliers and subcontractors is 
irrevocable precondition for business. Most 
buyers have developed their own codes of con- 
duct; these usually go beyond the requirements of 
the national legislation of the sourcing countries 
and the general CoCs. The buyers’ CoCs cover 
social, technical, security, and environmental 
aspects; hence, for audits against buyers’ CoCs, 
suppliers usually face the audits in all the areas. 
Most buyers outsource third party auditors such as 
international inspection and testing agencies like 
Société Générale de Surveillance (SGS), Interna- 
tional Talent Support (ITS), Bureau Veritas (BV), 
etc. Most of the big companies have branch 
offices in their sourcing countries and with their 
own auditors directly audit their suppliers. The 
auditing modalities vary from buyer to buyer. 

Most of the brands developed their codes of 
conduct for their supply chain in line with univer- 
sal declaration of human rights, ILO conventions, 
and companies’ policies on social responsibility 


(Fig. 3). 
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Standard 


Year 


SA8000 - Social Accountability International (SAT) 1997 


Worldwide Responsible for Accredited Production (WRAP) 2000 
The Business Social Compliance Initiative (BSCI) 2003 





Tesco in UK Sedex in UK 


— 


"EN 


Social Compliance and Governance, Fig. 3 Chain of 
compliance by third party 


Manufacturer 


in BD 


A factory working with Tesco, a British multi- 
national grocery and general merchandise retailer, 
has nominated the Supplier Ethical Data 
Exchange (SEDEX), a UK-based organization 
working on social and environmental compliance 
in supply chains. Société Générale de Surveil- 
lance (SGS) is a multinational company 
headquartered in Geneva, Switzerland, which 
provides inspection, verification, testing, and cer- 
tification services worldwide and is one of the 
authorized inspection companies for SEDE- 
X. Tesco, like all other buyers, has internal audit 
team, apart from external audit, who are in regular 
surveillance of factory activities. 


Statutory Framework: Bangladesh Labor 
Law 2006 


The laws enacted in the British era continued 
during Pakistan’s regime, and even those laws 
were retained after the independence of Bangla- 
desh in 1971, by the then government through the 
Presidential Order No. 48. The industries were 
nationalized with the declaration of a labor policy 
in 1972. In May 1972, right to strike and collec- 
tive bargaining was prohibited for 6 months by 
Presidential Order No. 55. In 1973, the right to 
strike and lockout was withdrawn which was allo- 
wed in the Industrial Relations Ordinance (IRO), 
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1969. In 1974, under the “Emergency Power 
Ordinance,” the democratic rights of workers’ 
trade union activities such as strikes, lockouts, 
and collective bargaining were prohibited. In 
1975, the first military government declared 
Industrial Relations (Regulation) Ordinance and 
imposed restrictions on the rights of collective 
bargaining and striking. In 1977, the rights of 
freedom of association was liberalized to some 
extent through the Industrial Relations 
(Amendment) Ordinance. In 1980, the right to 
freedom of association was restored with the dec- 
laration of the labor policy. Bangladesh again 
came under the military government in 1982, 
and all the rights of workers were suspended by 
the declaration of the Industrial Relations 
(Regulation) Ordinance. The scenario did not 
improve until the democratic government came 
into the power in 1991. By the time, there were 
already thousands of factories in the RMG sector 
with more than five lacs employees. 
A consolidated and unified version of labor laws, 
instead of 46 existing backdated laws, was a cry- 
ing need to protect the workers’ rights and to 
ensure safe working condition of this huge sector. 
Till 2006, before enactment of Bangladesh Labor 
Act, 2006, no major development took place in 
the history of labor legislation. 

During the 1990s, the employees and trade 
union federations placed a demand to the govern- 
ment to simplify labor laws to make a comprehen- 
sive but single labor act. The government 
responded to the same and formed “National 
Labor Law Commission” in 1992 consisting of 
38 members headed by Justice Abdul Kuddus 
Chowdhury. A questionnaire was framed by the 
commission and sent to the different stakeholders, 
i.e., the employers, workers, collective bargaining 
agency (CBA) leaders, and nongovernmental 
organizations (NGO) to get their views and rec- 
ommendations for amending the then labor laws. 
Within 2 years’ time, the commission submitted 
its report to the then Prime Minister Khaleda Zia 
(1991—1996) on 31 March 1994. But there was no 
action on that report, and it was the same even 
during the period when Sheikh Hasina 
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(1996-2001) led government. Again the Khaleda 
government came into the power (2001—2006), 
and the Bangladesh parliament passed the labor 
bill in 25 September 2006 immediately before her 
tenure ended. The main opposition party 
(Bangladesh Awami League) walked out the par- 
liament and termed the law a “black law.” The 
labor leaders remarked the law as “a law by the 
owner, for the owner.” The Sramik Karmachari 
Oikya Parishad (SKOP) observed a daylong strike 
in October 15 in protest of the newly passed labor 
law. With all those oppositions, the government 
passed “Bangladesh Sromo Ain 2006” 
(Bangladesh Labor Law 2006) on 26 September 
2006, which came into effect on 11 October 2006. 
The new act replaced 25 previous legislations and 
consolidated the provisions of the replaced laws 
into a single act. In the year 2006, the sector 
already created employment of 2.2 million 
workers in its 4220 units. Just after 3 months of 
the enactment of the Bangladesh Labor Law 2006, 
an emergency was proclaimed on 11 January 2007 
by the military government. Again political and 
trade union activities and collective bargaining 
were banned, which continued for around 
2 years. Fact is that the frequent interferences 
hindered the development of a healthy and con- 
genial atmosphere of industrial relations system in 
Bangladesh (Fig. 4). 

As a part of global supply chain, RMG 
manufacturing is subject to acceptance of CoCs 
set by the buyers on different aspects on social and 
technical toward labor standards and decent work- 
ing condition in workplaces. 


Declaration of Minimum Wage 


At regular intervals, workers of RMG are being 
focused on the spotlight of international media 
because of their unruly agitation to materialize 
very logical demand — wage adjustment and 
enhancement. After serious and series of confron- 
tations, damaging industrial relationship and 
image of the country, a temporary solution had 
been taken. Parties concerned, business 
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associations or government, are not willing to find 
out the root causes, resulting in having no perma- 
nent solution for the unrest. 

To earn more profit, buyers add design in their 
style, and manufacturers use different techniques 
to enhance productivity, but the fight for “mini- 
mum” wage goes on. The rate of minimum wage 
in Bangladesh is one of the lowest among the 
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competing countries. In 1994, the industry already 
reached at $ 1.5 billion export and drew national 
and international attention due to workers unrest 
on different issues mainly on wage. After 11 years 
of establishment of the BGMEA, the first mini- 
mum wage board constituted in 1994, and a min- 
imum wage of BDT 940 per month for garment 
workers was fixed. To address the criticism from 


Legal provisions 

Issuance of appointment letter, 
identify card, and maintain service 
book are must 

No child is allowed to any form of 
work, An adolescent with certain 
terms and conditions 

48 hours per week: 8 hours day, 6 
days week, Overtime should not 
exceed 12 hours a week, Must not 
exceeded an average of 57 hours per 
week in a given 12 month period. At 
least 11 days paid festival holidays, 10 
days Casual, 14 days Sick and Annual 
leave 1/18 days 

8 weeks + 8 weeks leave with 
payment 

Within 7 working days of next month 
as declared by wage board 
Termination, Discharge, Dismissal, 
Retrenchment, - Resignation, 
Retirement on completion 25 years of 
service or 60 years old 
Appointment of welfare officer, 
formation of safety committee, 
Compulsory group insurance, First aid 
appliance, day care center, washing 
facilities, canteens, shelters 
Service benefits, provident 
workers welfare fund 

factory must be kept clean, adequate 
ventilation and temperature, safe 
structures, fire equipment, emergency 
exit, drinking water, separate and 
adequate toilets and washroom. 
Personal protective equipment (PPE) 














fund, 





Fig. 4 (continued) 
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Trade Union 
(176) 


Collective bargaining 
(202) 
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Right to form and to join trade union 
of their own choosing without 
previous authorization 

Trade union shall be deemed to be 
collective bargaining agent while there 
is only one trade union. In case of 
more than one trade unions, collecting 
bargaining agent will be elected by 
secret ballot 
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Participatory Committee 
(205) 


Power of entry, inspection 
(281) 





There should be 1 participatory 
committee. This committee will 
comprise equal number of members 
representing the owner and the 
workers 

The competent authority may enter, 
inspect and examine any undertaking 
at any reasonable time 





Penalty and procedure 


(283-316) 


Enforcement 





Director of labour (317) Government may appoint a director of 


Chief Inspector (318) 


Whoever refuses or fails to comply 
with an order passed by the labour 
court shall be punishable 


labor, a chief inspector for the 
purpose of the Act 





Social Compliance and Governance, Fig. 4 Core areas of social compliance based on Bangladesh Labor Law 2006 


Minimum 
Year | wage (BDT) Grade Remarks 


Basic x 30% HR + MA BDT 150 
Not accepted by the owners 
High court declared illegal 

Basic x 30% HR + MA BDT 200 
Basic x 40% HR + MA BDT 200 


Basic x 40% HR + MA 250 TA 
200 FA 600 





(HR = House Rent, MA= Medical Allowance, FA = Food Allowance) 


Social Compliance and Governance, Fig. 5 Minimum wages in different periods (HR = house rent, MA = medical 


allowance, FA = food allowance) 


different sections of people in home and abroad, 
after 3 years of its first declaration, the government 
refixed the minimum wage as BDT 1550 per 
month in 1997. The owners of the factories did 
not accept the government proposal, rather they 
demanded for the establishment of a minimum 


wage board. In July 2001, the government declared 
a minimum wage structure for the private sector 
workers fixing BDT 1350 as the minimum monthly 
salary; again the employers rejected the proposal of 
the government. A member of the association 
moved to the High Court, and the High Court 
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declared the government order illegal on technical 
grounds. It took another 12 years to declare the 
second minimum wage board, which was formed 
in 2006, after workers had to raise their voice and 
had to show down the same agitation and demon- 
stration to revise their wages (Fig. 5). 

After establishment of the Minimum Wages 
Board, it recommended or re-recommended mini- 
mum wages of the 42 industrial sectors. In Bangla- 
desh, different sectors have different wage levels 
according to the sector’s essence and job nature. 
On the contrary, the Bangladesh Export Processing 
Zone Authority (BEPZA) declares the same for the 
industries inside export processing zones (EPZ). 


Conclusion 


Social compliance is a complex cycle; it depends 
on several crucial things, which are linked 
together as a chain. A chain is as strong as all of 
its rings are. Similarly, a chain is as weak as one of 
its rings is weak, 1.e., one single ring is more than 
enough to make the whole chain system dysfunc- 
tional. This example is justified in the case of 
RMG industry because this sector has several 
things attached to it and all are interdependent. 
The supply chain is mostly controlled by the 
buyers who control the business. The supply 
chain is mostly controlled by the buyers who 
control the business. 
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Synonyms 


Commitment; Devotee work; Obligation; Social 
entrepreneur; Social problem; Volunteer 


Definition 


Social entrepreneurship: Efforts to solve intracta- 
ble social problems through pattern-breaking 
change in what governments, nonprofits, and 
businesses do to address significant social prob- 
lems (Light 2008, p. 12). 

Social entrepreneurs: Practitioners who engage in 
such activity. They are also volunteers, and at least 
initially, unpaid or minimally paid participants in 
the nonprofit sector. 


Introduction 


If articles in the mass print media and on certain 
websites are any indication, social entrepreneurship 
has become something of a modern-day hit among 
morally conscious people eager to solve a particular 
social problem and, for some of them, possibly to 
make money in the process. Social entrepreneurship 
is substantially an altruistic undertaking. These 
entrepreneurs execute innovative solutions to what 
they define as social problems, be they local, 
national, or international. In social entrepreneur- 
ship, people use the principles of enterprise to foster 
social change, which they do by establishing and 
managing a venture. Some of them set up small, 
medium, or large nonprofit groups designed to 
ameliorate a difficult situation threatening certain 
people, flora, or fauna or a certain aspect of the 
environment, if not a combination of these. Others 
are profit seekers. They work to set up a money- 
making enterprise that also improves such a situa- 
tion in one of these four areas. 
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Whether starting and running a nonprofit or a 
for-profit social enterprise, these entrepreneurs are 
in general practically oriented people. They have a 
mission, typically one that is powerfully felt, and 
they want action leading to solution of the prob- 
lem targeted in that mission. But what, in scien- 
tific terms, are these people doing? How does one 
explain why some people devote huge amounts of 
time and sometimes personal funds to solving a 
social problem? It might be argued that in the case 
of the for-profit entrepreneurs the answer is obvi- 
ous: they want to make money. Still, when profit is 
the motive, nearly all social enterprises are sub- 
stantially risky ventures. If a person wants to be 
sure of making even a modest amount of money, 
there are far more secure businesses than this kind. 

In other words, one must look beyond the profit 
motive for a more profound explanation of social 
entrepreneurship. The serious leisure perspective 
offers a two-pronged explanation that meets this 
requirement. The crux of the following argument 
is that pursuing nonprofit entrepreneurship is a 
serious leisure undertaking of the career volunteer 
kind, whereas pursuing a for-profit entrepreneur- 
ship is a kind of devotee work. What, in detail, 
does this mean? 


Conceptual Foundation 


When people volunteer, they engage in a special 
kind of leisure. Leisure — it 1s no easier to define 
than social entrepreneurship — has nevertheless 
been defined as “un-coerced, contextually framed 
activity engaged in during free time, which people 
want to do and, using their abilities and resources, 
actually do in either a satisfying or a fulfilling way 
(or both)’ (Stebbins 2012, p. 2). A volunteer is 
someone who offers altruistic help either formally 
or informally with no or, at most, token pay for the 
benefit of both the target of benefits (beneficiaries 
of the work of the enterprise who are not part of 
the volunteer’s family) and the volunteer. A fuller 
definition of volunteer that is commensurate with 
this definition of leisure is available in the chapter 
entitled “Volunteer Motivations and Nonprofit 
Organizations.” 


Social Entrepreneurship 


The present chapter is devoted mainly to 
describing the nature of social entrepreneurship 
and showing the social entrepreneur’s place 
within it. But first as background, what is the 
nature of the social problems that are the target 
of this person’s efforts? 


The Nature of Social Problems 


Consider a simple typology. Some problems are 
“ordinary,” primarily because they are nuisances 
or pet peeves, like overcrowded roads, outrageous 
dress, rude drivers, barking dogs, and telephone 
solicitors. Other problems threaten our way of life. 
People talk often these days of environmental 
pollution, property crime, business and govern- 
mental corruption, economic crises, and so 
on. And then there are the problems that threaten 
life itself, which include global climate change, 
war, famine, genocide, disease, and a variety of 
natural disasters. It is probably true that the mod- 
ern world is plagued with more problems of all 
three types than at any other time in history. In fact 
it is very difficult to compare the nature and fre- 
quency of challenging problems across history, in 
part because factual data about the three types are 
woefully incomplete. 

Thus, the world’s “to do” list problems to be 
solved are enormous, and social entrepreneurship 
strikes some people as a way to shorten it. The 
myriad practical details about how to accomplish 
this fall well beyond the scope of this short chap- 
ter. Durieux and Stebbins (2010) do move in that 
direction, however, in that they provide a practical 
guide for establishing social enterprises. 


The Career Volunteer as Social 
Entrepreneur 


Career volunteering is one of the three types of 
serious leisure (Stebbins 2007/2015). Serious lei- 
sure is the systematic pursuit of an amateur, hob- 
byist, or volunteer activity that people find so 
substantial, interesting, and fulfilling that, in the 
typical case, they launch themselves on a (leisure) 


Social Entrepreneurship 


career centered on acquiring and expressing a 
combination of its special skills, knowledge, and 
experience. It takes considerable commitment to 
stay with an activity like developing a social 
enterprise and to stay long enough to acquire the 
special skills, knowledge, and experience needed 
to succeed. A sense of career emerges from 
acquiring these skills, knowledge, and so 
on. The serious leisure that social entrepreneurs 
pursue is that of the volunteer. 

Among the benefits volunteers commonly gain 
are the acquisitions and rewards mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, expressions of gratitude 
from the target of benefits, and valued identity of 
being a volunteer for a particular cause or organi- 
zation. Social entrepreneurs volunteer their time, 
and not infrequently their money, to start up and 
guide to fruition their own enterprises. They are 
not as such volunteers in someone else’s group or 
organization. This is what distinguishes the 
volunteering entrepreneur, for the vast majority 
of today’s volunteers are engaged by another 
group or organization or, even more obscurely, 
work within a social movement to support a 
cause of some kind. 


Casual and Project-Based Volunteers 


The career (serious leisure) volunteers are the 
ones who start up and run social enterprises. 
Their volunteering is substantial and highly com- 
plex and is to be distinguished from casual leisure 
and project-based volunteers. Casual leisure is 
short-lived, immediate, hedonic activity; it 
requires little or no skill or knowledge to enjoy it 
(e.g., taking a nap, gossiping about workmates, 
watching entertainment television). Casual 
volunteering includes stuffing envelopes, distrib- 
uting leaflets on a street corner, and taking tickets 
at an event. 

Project-based leisure refers to a short-term, 
moderately complicated, either one-shot or occa- 
sional, though infrequent, creative undertaking 
carried out in free time. It requires considerable 
planning, effort, and sometimes skill or knowl- 
edge, but for all that is neither serious leisure nor 
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intended by the participant to develop into such. 
Common projects include surprise birthday 
parties, enjoyable home improvements, and vol- 
unteer service at arts festivals and games 
(competitive events in an art or sport). 

The career volunteer who sets up and runs a 
social enterprise will probably have to engage 
other career volunteers and possibly some casual 
and project-based help as well. Beyond the foun- 
der or founding group, career volunteers in a 
social enterprise may include lobbyists, legal 
advisors, publicity specialists, and a secretary or 
treasurer in a board of directors, among many 
other possible serious participants. The typical 
social entrepreneur will recognize such people as 
kindred spirits, in that they find the same kinds of 
rewards and levels of commitment in their leisure. 

Nonetheless, nonprofit social entrepreneurs 
often need one or both of the other two types of 
volunteers: those serving in casual roles and those 
serving in projects. True, the serious volunteers 
could also conceivably act in these ways, but this 
strategy risks overusing such valuable people. So 
the wise entrepreneur searches for other helpers to 
meet casual needs and those met through projects. 
The chief point to be made in the present chapter 
is that these two types of volunteer are looking for 
their own leisure experiences, of the sort 
described in the definitions of them set out above. 

Casual and project volunteers can certainly 
become committed to the tasks they have agreed 
to perform. But for this to happen, the tasks must 
be short term. For these volunteers, where they are 
looking for long-term altruistic involvement, they 
would also be looking for opportunities to volun- 
teer as serious leisure. 


Obligation and Commitment as Parts 
of the Explanation 


Unlike work, most leisure is free of obligation 
(it is un-coerced), but that said there are some 
interesting exceptions to this rule. One, for exam- 
ple, is that social entrepreneurs are occasionally 
obligated to attend a meeting of the leaders of their 
enterprises or present a talk about their mission, 
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which, however, they usually want to do. In other 
words, agreeable obligations can be part of lei- 
sure; it is the disagreeable ones that cannot logi- 
cally be considered leisure (see the next section). 

Another exception is those entrepreneurs who 
intend to develop a for-profit social enterprise and 
from which they hope to derive a livelihood. 
There is also a leisure sense about the way this 
will be accomplished, but it is, in the end, work or 
work related. We return to this approach to entre- 
preneurship in a later discussion on “devotee 
work.” 


Moral Obligation and Commitment 

While discussing obligation as an explanation of 
entrepreneurship, it should also be noted that 
strong moral obligations drive some people to 
develop social enterprises. To the extent they 
feel coerced into social entrepreneurship, they 
are not doing it as leisure. Entrepreneurs fired 
by, for example, strong religious convictions, 
powerful beliefs about a certain social injustice, 
or a nagging sense of imminent environmental 
disaster feel that they have no choice but to act 
and to get an ameliorative social enterprise up and 
running. 

Nonetheless, this motivational scenario is not 
leisure — it assumes that they would rather be 
doing something else in their free time — but 
neither is it work. For few if any of these advo- 
cates (some are crusaders) foresee a livelihood in 
their cause. Still, it is an obligation and one to 
which they are powerfully committed. In the 
serious leisure perspective, this kind of obliga- 
tion falls into a third domain of life, namely, that 
of nonwork obligation. It is the area of life 
containing all those unpleasant things that must 
be done but that cannot be classified either as 
work or as leisure, the other two domains 
(Stebbins 2009). 

Other social entrepreneurs, those not driven by 
disagreeable obligation, also have a strong com- 
mitment to their enterprise and its mission. This is 
something they most certainly want to do and 
therefore choose to do. And, yet, it is something 
they could deny themselves, possibly because 
they lack the time, energy, money, knowledge, or 
other resources needed for such an undertaking. 


Social Entrepreneurship 


Commitment and leisure may seem like an odd 
couple, but in one form of leisure, namely, serious 
leisure, commitment is actually a central 
condition. 


For-Profit Entrepreneur as Occupational 
Devotee 


Working as an occupational devotee is, in many 
ways, serious leisure (Stebbins 2004/2014). 
Occupational devotion refers to a strong, positive 
attachment to a form of self-enhancing work, 
where the senses of achievement and fulfillment 
are high and the core activity (the basic set of 
tasks in a general activity) is endowed with such 
intense appeal that the line between this work 
and leisure is virtually erased. An occupational 
devotee is someone inspired by occupational 
devotion. Devotee work is the core activity of 
the occupation. It is capable of inspiring occupa- 
tional devotion. 

Occupational devotees turn up chiefly, though 
not exclusively, in four areas of the economy, 
providing their work there is, at most, only lightly 
bureaucratized: certain small businesses, the 
skilled trades, the consulting and counseling 
occupations, and the public- and client-centered 
professions. Public-centered professions are 
found in the arts, sports, scientific, and entertain- 
ment fields, while those that are client-centered 
abound in such fields as law, teaching, accounting, 
and medicine. Social entrepreneurs striving for 
success through a for-profit organization are, in 
effect, occupational devotees who are running 
businesses. 

These entrepreneurs approach their work with 
the commitment and enthusiasm of a serious lei- 
sure participant. The main difference between the 
two is that the first is dependent on the enterprise 
for all or a substantial part of their livelihood. In 
the final analysis, however, the for-profit entrepre- 
neurs are, in a special sense, coerced to work at 
their enterprise. Here, its leisure-like character 
gets blurred, for in reality going to work and 
making a living are also for many people two of 
life’s obligations, albeit agreeable ones for the 
devotee. 


Social Entrepreneurship 


Devotee work 

Having a passion for work, as every occupational 
devotee does, is rare. Most workers in this world 
are simply not fortunate enough to find jobs so 
highly agreeable as this. But for those who do find 
them, their work meets the following six criteria. 
To generate occupational devotion: 


1. The valued core activity must be profound; to 
perform it, acceptability requires substantial 
skill, knowledge, or experience or a combina- 
tion of two or three of these. 

2. The core must offer significant variety. 

3. The core must also offer significant opportu- 
nity for creative or innovative work, as a val- 
ued expression of individual personality. The 
adjectives “creative” and “innovative” stress 
that the undertaking results in something new 
or different, showing imagination and applica- 
tion of routine skill or knowledge. That is, 
boredom is likely to develop only after the 
onset of fatigue experienced from long hours 
on the job, a point at which significant creativ- 
ity and innovation are no longer possible. 

4. The would-be devotee must have reasonable 
control over the amount and disposition of time 
put into the occupation, such that he can pre- 
vent it from becoming a burden; medium and 
large bureaucracies have tended to subvert this 
criterion. For, in interest of the survival and 
development of their organization, managers 
have felt they must deny their nonunionized 
employees this freedom, and force them to 
accept stiff deadlines and heavy workloads. 
But no activity, be it leisure or work, is so 
appealing that it invites unlimited participation 
during all but a few waking hours. 

5. The would-be devotee must have both an apti- 
tude and a taste for the work in question. This 
is, in part, a case of one man’s meat being 
another’s poison. John finds great fulfillment 
in being a physician, an occupation that holds 
little appeal for Jane who, instead, adores her 
for-profit social enterprise (a work John finds 
unappealing). 

6. The devotees must work in a physical and 
social milieu that encourages them to pursue 
often and without significant constraint the 
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core activity. In the area of social entrepreneur- 
ship, this includes avoiding excessive paper- 
work, funding crises, bitter policy disputes, 
governmental resistance, and the like. 


Except for number 5, these criteria are delicate. 
A number of conditions that weaken them can 
easily arise, transforming what was a devotee job 
into one now largely disagreeable. Should this 
transformation occur, the devotee social entrepre- 
neur, if he or she stays with the enterprise and its 
mission, becomes an entrepreneur substantially 
driven by disagreeable obligation. Here, the dev- 
otee and the leisure qualities of the activity have 
become appreciably undermined by uncontrolla- 
ble external forces. 

So it happens that work and leisure, in gen- 
eral, and social entrepreneurship, in particular, 
are not always so easily separated. While casual 
leisure and non-devotee work can be seen as 
separate coins, serious leisure and devotee work 
can only be logically seen as the two sides of a 
single third coin. The second is serious leisure 
from which one makes a part or all of one’s 
livelihood. 

Up to now in this chapter, discussion has cen- 
tered on three kinds of social entrepreneur: agree- 
ably obligated volunteer/nonprofit, disagreeably 
obligated (nonprofit/for-profit), and agreeably obli- 
gated for-profit. Whichever kind the individual 
enterprise is, it is highly probable that, at least in 
the early stages of its development, the social entre- 
preneur will also be engaging volunteers to help 
realize the entrepreneurial mission. But, to the 
extent that the enterprise comes to be driven by 
profit motives, reliance on volunteers tends to dis- 
appear in proportion. They are almost exclusively 
found in the nonprofit, or third, sector of the econ- 
omy, if for no other reason than that their altruistic 
motive of giving selflessly squares poorly with the 
business ethic of being remunerated for a job for 
which someone else can afford to pay. 


Conclusions 


There is much more to being a social entrepreneur 
than wanting to do something beneficial for other 
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people or for the flora, fauna, and the natural 
environments of this world. In the case of the 
for-profit enterprise, there is more to it than find- 
ing a livelihood and wanting to do something 
beneficial at the same time. To be sure, these are 
real motives, and as such they help explain social 
entrepreneurship. But they are also incomplete as 
explanations. 

That is, taken alone, they simplify a complex 
activity and its impact in an age when existing 
governmental and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions are either unable or unwilling to solve cru- 
cial social problems. By analyzing social 
entrepreneurship within the framework of the seri- 
ous leisure perspective (which includes occupa- 
tional devotion), one gains the additional sense of 
how the search for personal and social rewards, 
experience of the core activity, and the contexts of 
society, culture, and history can enrich our under- 
standing of it. True, little has been said in this 
chapter about rewards and context (see Stebbins 
2007/2015). 
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Definition 


Social equity is defined by the National Academic 
of Public Administration (2010) as “The fair, just 
and equitable management of all institutions serv- 
ing the public directly or by contract; the fair, just 
and equitable distribution of public services and 
implementation of public policy; and the commit- 
ment to promote fairness, justice, and equity in the 
formation of public policy.” 


Introduction 


The concept of social equity in public administra- 
tion was not fully elaborated upon until H. George 
Frederickson’s penned the essay, “Towards a New 
Public Administration,” in response to the 1968 
Minnowbrook Conference. Social equity con- 
tinues to develop, and although it is now formally 
recognized as a pillar of public administration, 
there are still several challenges to overcome in 
terms of effectively benchmarking and measuring 
social equity outcomes. The relevance of social 
equity to public administration is evident, as it is 
the public administrator’s duty to implement laws. 
Implementation often requires discretion and an 
understanding of how a law will affect different 
members of society; thus, social equity becomes 
critical as public administration is law in action. 
Although there have been significant challenges, 
social equity leadership has evolved, including 
leaders in both academics and in practice. To 
understand this development and the current 
state of social equity leadership, it 1s important 
to note the history of social equity as a pillar of 
public administration and to describe how social 
equity has been operationalized through various 
movements, including diversity, diversity man- 
agement, and, most recently, cultural competency. 


Social Equity Leadership 


It is important to note the social equity leadership 
involves leadership in public service organiza- 
tions and leadership in delivering public services 
to communities. In this chapter, we discuss the 
bases of social equity in public administration, 
manifestations of social equity in public adminis- 
tration, and some recommendations on the path 
forward. 


Social Equity and Public Administration 


The concept of equity in public administration can 
be found in some of the earliest works within the 
discipline. Woodrow Wilson’s 1887 essay “The 
Study of Administration” briefly mentions equity 
in context of administration of law in balance with 
enlightenment and speed, and Henri Fayol men- 
tioned equity as one of his fourteen Principles of 
Management in 1916. Aside from these two clas- 
sical works, social equity was not the focus of 
early public administration, due to the fact that 
economy and efficiency were the principle values 
of the time. 

Social equity in public administration gained 
significant momentum with the New Public 
Administration movement, which was developed 
in response to the numerous social movements of 
the 1960s and 1970s (Frederickson 2010). Hosted 
by Dwight Waldo, the conference brought 
together public administration scholars to estab- 
lish the future direction of the field. The result of 
this conference was the beginning of the New 
Public Administration movement. The impact of 
the New Public Administration movement was 
immediately noted in H. George Frederickson’s 
essay, “Toward a New Public Administration.” 
Frederickson called for social equity to become a 
normative part of public administration through 
increased participation, advocacy, and a move 
away from neutrality to achieve equitable distri- 
bution of goods and services. 

Public administration scholars pulled heavily 
from Rawls’ (1971) “Theory of Justice” to further 
establish social equity within the field. Hart 
(1974) argues that the theory of justice provides 
helps to create ethical guidelines and consensus 
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for public administration, which gives social 
equity the “force” it needs to be accepted. To 
further build the case, Frederickson (1976) 
published another essay related to the develop- 
ment of a theoretical base for social equity within 
public administration. “The Lineage of New Pub- 
lic Administration” argues that economy, effi- 
ciency, and effectiveness are worthy values; 
however, they should not predominate. 
Frederickson argues that instead, values of 
responsiveness, worker and citizen participation 
in decision-making, social equity, citizen choice, 
and administrative responsibility for effectiveness 
should serve as the normative base of public 
administration. Thus, social equity leadership in 
the era of New Public Administration was com- 
prised of scholars who fought to include social 
equity within the normative base of the field and 
continued to move the social equity agenda for- 
ward in the face of criticism. 


Social Equity as a Pillar of Public 
Administration 


In recognition of the challenges facing social 
equity and its continued development, the 
National Academy of Public Administration 
established the Standing Panel of Social Equity 
in 2000 and adopted social equity as the fourth 
pillar of public administration. To ensure that the 
concept of social equity would be viewed as equal 
to the other three pillars of economy, efficiency, 
and effectiveness, the standing panel established 
guidelines, as well as criteria for measuring social 
equity: procedural fairness, access, quality, and 
outcomes (Johnson and Svara 2011). Procedural 
fairness involves ensuring that due process and 
equal rights and protections are guaranteed. 
Access involves an assessment of levels of access 
to services and implementation of equality mea- 
sures (equitable, differentiated, targeted, or redis- 
tributive) to address unequal access. Quality 
refers to process equity or the concern of whether 
services are delivered consistently to different 
groups. Outcomes examine if there are equal or 
differentiated outcomes for groups. 
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In terms of implementation, the guidelines pre- 
sented by NAPA provide some direction, but chal- 
lenges with measurement persist. The main 
difficulty in achieving social equity is the dis- 
agreement about what social equity means when 
translated into the professional context, as it 
heavily relies on normative concepts (Gooden 
and Portillo 2011; Norman-Major 2011). Scholars 
argue that it is necessary to find an applied defini- 
tion for social equity and that assessment methods 
will be sure to follow, allowing for baseline data to 
be collected and improvements to be made 
(Norman-Major 2011). The difficulty in defining 
social equity leads to additional difficulty in 
understanding how public administrators can be 
equitable leaders. In consideration of this, 
scholars began to pay significant attention to 
how public administrators at all levels have dis- 
cretion to impact service delivery and thus impact 
equity (Rice 2004). 


Operationalization of Social Equity 


In consideration of the challenges that social equity 
presents, there were several movements that 
attempted to operationalize social equity, provide 
more concrete definitions of what social equity 
means for public administration, and demonstrate 
what an equitable public administrator looks like. 
To examine what social equity leadership is, it is 
important to turn to how this concept has been 
operationalized by practitioners. Bailey’s (2010) 
Representative Bureaucracy continuum demon- 
strates the development of how public administra- 
tion has dealt with issues of diversity and social 
equity. The continuum is split up into four phases: 
equal employment opportunity (EEO), affirmative 
action, managing diversity, and cultural compe- 
tency. For the purposes of this review, EEO and 
affirmative action are combined under the category 
of diversity. Viewing social equity leadership 
through this continuum outlines how leaders have 
embraced social equity and highlights the gaps that 
must be filled to ensure stronger social equity lead- 
ership in the future. 


Social Equity Leadership 
Diversity 


To enhance the equity of the United States, the 
Civil Rights Act was passed in 1964. This act 
protected citizens in terms of race, gender, reli- 
gion, or origin from being denied equal access to 
federally assisted programs. As a part of this act, 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC) was established. The EEOC man- 
dated that employees could not be discriminated 
against and attempted to provide equal opportu- 
nity for all. In addition to EEO, affirmative action 
was developed to further end discrimination. As 
EEO prohibited discrimination, affirmative 
action was more remedial in nature and sought 
to provide solutions to make up for historical 
discrimination. Affirmative action, unlike EEO, 
was largely voluntary; however, its legality and 
constitutionality have been challenged several 
times. 

Leadership during this time was focused on 
ensuring that organizational practices were not 
discriminatory in nature, as to avoid legal reper- 
cussions. In addition, policies such as affirmative 
action have led to the incorrect interpretation that 
“quotas” are necessary to increase diversity; not 
only is this incorrect, but a quota system may have 
a negative impact on the people hired, as it may 
cause resent and feelings that the new hires didn’t 
fully “earn” the benefits they received (Borrego 
and Johnson III 2012). Furthermore, programs 
such as affirmative action were based on the pre- 
mise that leaders needed to be coerced in order to 
induce change and that the organization did not 
embrace these changes, but instead adapted an 
assimilation model, where new employees were 
instead expected to adapt and either “sink or 
swim” (Bailey 2010). 

This era of diversity was driven by mandates 
and an assumption that simply increasing hiring of 
diverse employees was enough to redress histori- 
cal inequality. This model was not effective in 
creating a culture of acceptance or focused on 
how to retain diverse employees. Thus, the tran- 
sition to managing diversity addresses gaps in this 
initial operationalization of social equity. 


Social Equity Leadership 
Managing Diversity 


The second phase of the continuum is managing 
diversity. Managing diversity encourages organi- 
zations to move beyond the assimilation model 
into a synergy model. Public administration 
research continued to advance, and the move 
toward managing diversity was influenced by 
findings that valuing diversity was positive for 
organizational effectiveness (Cox and Blake 
1991). Furthermore, if an organization could 
effectively manage diversity, they would see 
increases in employee retention, enhanced pro- 
ductivity, and creative problem solving, as well 
as attract more talented employees from diverse 
backgrounds (Mathews 2010). Mathews (2010) 
defines diversity management as “systematic and 
planned programs or procedures that are designed 
to improve interaction among diverse people, 
especially people of different ethnicities, genders, 
and cultures” (p. 214). 

According to Pitts (2006), diversity manage- 
ment was strongly linked to human resource man- 
agement. Pitts highlights three areas of focus 
within diversity management programs: recruit- 
ment, increasing cultural awareness, and policy 
alignment. Recruitment is critical to ensure a 
diverse employee base, and diversity has a posi- 
tive impact on organizational outcomes. Diversity 
management then requires that employers under- 
stand that in order to retain diverse employees, 
they must maintain a positive organizational cul- 
ture through enhanced awareness. In addition, 
policies that are adaptable and flexible (e.g., flex 
time, telecommuting) assist with recruitment and 
retention. 

Managing diversity is an important develop- 
ment in social equity leadership, and it encour- 
aged leaders within organization to take an 
active approach in embracing and retaining 
diverse employees. However, its primary focus 
was on how to structure the organization in 
terms of human resources. The transition to cul- 
tural competency addresses the behavioral 
aspects of interacting with diverse coworkers 
and citizens. 
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Cultural Competency 


Cultural competence is defined as “a set of con- 
gruent behaviors, attitudes, and policies that come 
together in a system, agency, or among profes- 
sionals and enable that system, agency, or those 
professionals to work effectively in cross-cultural 
situations” (Cross 1989). Gooden and Portillo 
(2011) note that the role cultural competency 
plays within the framework of social equity is to 
obligate the public sector to understand and 
address the needs of the citizens they serve. Fur- 
thermore, cultural competency helps to bridge the 
gap between passive and active representation 
(Bailey 2010). Passive representation was part of 
a theory introduced by Kingsley (1944). This 
theory indicated that public administrators should 
be reflective of the citizens that they are serving. 
Active representation, on the other hand, asks 
whether or not bureaucrats actually act in favor 
of the demographic group that they represent 
(Krislov 1974). Active representation encourages 
the use of increased discretion to increase equity 
among those who have been historically under- 
served (Sowa and Selden 2003). 

Cultural competence is an important develop- 
ment for social equity practice. Where diversity 
and diversity management primarily focused on 
race and gender or other characteristics that can be 
easily seen, cultural competence encompasses the 
breadth of characteristics that may impact an indi- 
vidual. While the diversity management move- 
ment highlighted the importance of approaching 
diversity from an organizational perspective, cul- 
tural competence builds on this organizational 
importance while also highlighting an effective 
approach for interacting with citizens (Rice 
2010). Rice argues that service delivery has been 
“culture-blind” and that building cultural compe- 
tence helps to bridge the service delivery gaps that 
exist. 

In terms of cultural competency and public 
administration, Bailey (2010) states that it 
enhances responsiveness and effectiveness, as the 
goal is to best meet the needs of various clients. In 
terms of equity, public administrators must balance 
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meeting clients’ needs through discretion, with 
overarching organizational goals of treating all cli- 
ents equitably. Cultural competency does come at 
the expense of increased efficiency; however, as 
Frederickson (2010) states, citizens are most likely 
to prefer services that are responsive to their needs, 
thus demonstrating acceptance that these choices 
may result in reduced efficiency. 

The concept was first developed in the fields of 
medicine and psychology in the 1970s, and legal 
mandates, such as the Culturally and Linguisti- 
cally Appropriate Service (CLAS) standards, 
were passed to ensure that language barriers 
would not prevent citizens from receiving public 
services (Rice 2010). Public administration 
scholars and practitioners have just recently 
embraced cultural competence as a set of skills 
that managers and leaders should possess within 
an organization. Due to the relatively recent focus 
on cultural competence in public administration, 
most of the research is concentrated into two 
books (Borrego and Johnson I 2012; Norman- 
Major and Gooden 2012) and throughout issues of 
the Journal of Public Administration Education. 

Borrego and Johnson II (2012) highlight the 
importance of a competency model for public 
managers of all levels. These competencies 
focus on the knowledge, awareness, and skills 
that culturally competent managers must have at 
different levels of responsibility. First, it is 
important to understand cultural competency 
from within an organization. Public managers 
must understand not only how to navigate the 
various cultures of their employees but also how 
to include all cultures into the fabric of the orga- 
nization. In summary, culturally competency 
managers must be able to respect diversity, 
know how to communicate with diversity 
employees, establish a shared organizational cul- 
ture, be adaptable, and foster inclusiveness. 
Along with each of these foundational compe- 
tencies, the authors present a set of measures that 
managers can use to establish how well they are 
developing on each one. 

In terms of organizational cultural competence, 
there are several resources for managers to turn 
to. Rice (2007) and Mathews (2010) present self- 
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assessment checklists to help assess how well the 
organization meets the needs of diverse citizens. 
These checklists are adapted from The National 
Center for Cultural Competence’s cultural compe- 
tence continuum. This continuum is a slightly 
modified version of Cross’ (1989) work related 
to children’s healthcare. The continuum is com- 
prised of six phases: cultural destructiveness, cul- 
tural incapacity, cultural blindness, cultural 
pre-competence, cultural competence, and cul- 
tural proficiency. A self-assessment helps organi- 
zations gauge where they fall along this 
continuum so that they can understand where 
improvements need to be made. 

In addition to development of cultural compe- 
tence within the organization, leading scholars in 
this area have also focused on how to better inte- 
grate cultural competency into the public admin- 
istration curriculum. The Network of Schools of 
Public Policy, Affairs, and Administration 
established a new universal competency in 2009 
that focused on diversity: “communicate and 
interact productively with a diverse and changing 
workforce and citizenry.” The development of this 
competency sparked research related to cultural 
competency curriculum at the Master of Public 
Administration level. JPAE has been a significant 
publisher of these articles. 

Cultural competency training prepares future 
leaders in public administration with the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills they need to interact 
with a diverse citizenry and workforce. These com- 
petencies assist in achieving the goals of social 
equity through organizational systems that 
embrace culture and public service delivery sys- 
tems that take citizens’ diverse needs into account. 
And while cultural competency cannot completely 
solve all forms of social inequity, it does play an 
important role in increasing equity within public 
services (Norman-Major and Gooden 2012). 
Moreover, although diversity has been addressed 
extensively both within and outside of the univer- 
sity, it is critical that public administration scholars 
continue to research the structural inequalities that 
continue to exist and leaders at the local and 
national level implement policies and programs to 
address these inequalities. 


Social Equity Leadership 


Manifestations of Social Equity Leadership 

In 2016, almost 50 years after the Minnowbrook 
conference, the writing is on the wall when it 
comes to social equity in public administration. 
After 50 years of equal pay legislation, the wage 
gap persists. After almost 100 years of women’s 
suffrage, women hold less than one fifth of elected 
offices at the State and Federal levels. Female 
public sector employees continue to be segregated 
in female-dominated occupations, in female- 
dominated agencies, and in lower echelon 
positions. 

The view outside public organizations is not 
more pleasant. Phone cameras have shed a new 
light on police community relations. Gentrifica- 
tion is eating up real estate in minority communi- 
ties. Highways and light rail lines are running over 
poor minority and white neighborhoods. So, 
where did we go wrong? Why are public sector 
leaders not delivering social equity outcomes? 
Why are they not allowing social equity principles 
to guide public agencies? What happened to all 
our theories of ethics, social equity, and public 
service motivation, and what explains our status 
quo today? 

Public administration leaders are not entirely 
innocent in the less equitable outcomes seen in 
public organizations and in communities around 
the nation. Public administrators are at the heart 
of inequity in gender, race, and ethnic represen- 
tation and equal pay issues. Equity-driven 
leaders would not discriminate against women 
and minorities in the workplace. Equity-driven 
leaders would not provide better promotion 
opportunities for men than women or whites 
over nonwhites. By the same token, social 
equity-driven leaders would not allow profit- 
driven developers to overtake poorer communi- 
ties. Problematic outcomes in terms of social 
equity are hints that more work is needed on 
multiple fronts to equip public service leaders 
to identify equitable actions and to work toward 
social equity outcomes. 

Gooden (2015) notes that public administra- 
tion has made significant strides in bridging the 
gap between “the principle of equality and the 
performance of social equity” (p. 226). To meet 
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the goal of achieving a truly equitable society, 
however, it will be necessary to continue devel- 
opment of accountability and performance mea- 
sures. In addition, recommendations related to 
expanding the definition of efficiency to value 
the long-term benefits of equity could assist the 
integration of this value into the field (Norman- 
Major 2011). 

To achieve this, support from ASPA and 
NAPA through projects, such as the fellowship 
for Social Equity Performance Measures, is criti- 
cal to ensure that this topic remains a focus of the 
field. Furthermore, examining of programs that 
demonstrate leadership in social equity, such as 
the Race and Social Justice Initiative out of Seat- 
tle, WA, can provide invaluable insight on how to 
replicate these programs in other cities and under- 
stand how social equity is being measured. This 
program is an example of how social equity trans- 
lates into practice. Additionally, a specific focus 
on continued integration throughout the MPA cur- 
riculum is critical to ensuring that future public 
administrators are equipped with the knowledge 
and skills they need to be an equitable leader 
(Wooldridge and Gooden 2009). 


Conclusion 


The changing demographics of the United States 
demonstrate why an increased focus on social 
equity and social equity leadership is imperative. 
However, when compared to economy, efficiency, 
and effectiveness, social equity has received the 
least amount of scholarly attention; however, per- 
vasive issues still exists related to racial, gender, 
income, and cultural inequity. Due to the norma- 
tive nature of social equity, public administration 
has faced several challenges in moving this 
agenda forward. In spite of these challenges, 
social equity leadership has evolved greatly over 
the past four decades, initially operationalized in 
the form of EEO and affirmative action policies, 
followed by a focus on managing diversity 
through appreciation of how this diversity could 
improve organizational effectiveness. Most 
recently, encouraging managers and organizations 
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to adopt a more culturally competent approach is 
the new focus on how to more fully achieve social 
equity in public administration. The future of 
social equity in public administration will depend 
on how the traditional values of public adminis- 
tration can be reconciled with the work that must 
be done to achieve a more equitable society. 
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Social Equity: An Overview 


In today’s increasingly divisive world, issues of 
inequity are at the center of policy debates and 
public frustration regarding a variety of social 
problems. Widening income gaps, unequal access 
to health and education resources, and tensions 


An imbalance between rich and poor is the oldest and most 
fatal ailments of all republics. Plutarch, AD 46-120 
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between racial and social groups are at the fore- 
front of conversations, in particular for the public 
agencies looking to resolve them. In order to 
appropriately discuss these issues, it is helpful to 
reflect on the history and evolution of the concept 
of equity, why it is a concern for public adminis- 
trators, and examples of negative consequences 
that can be both caused and rectified by the state. 
By examining the context of the social equity 
conversation, public administrators may better 
understand how to reduce inequities in society. 


Evolution of Social Equity 


Although questions of equity remain more relevant 
than ever, the discussion of social equity as a con- 
cept has been documented as far back as Aristotle 
and Plato (Rutledge 2002). Both discuss the impor- 
tance of equity as a type of justice among humans 
that may “go beyond the written law” and can 
evolve as a practice (Rutledge 2002). Despite 
rules, Rousseau argued, unequal distribution and 
economic needs create natural inequities and dif- 
ferences that “become more permanent in their 
effects” (Rousseau 1992). It was these basic ideals 
of justice and equality upon which the United 
States originated. Frustrated by political and social 
injustices, the early colonists defined in the Decla- 
ration of Independence that “all men are created 
equal” (Johnson and Svara 2011). 

The 1960s and 1970s observed dramatic leaps 
in the application of social equity to the field of 
public administration (Wooldridge and Gooden 
2009). The national context of these decades was 
centered on racial injustice and civil rights, 
highlighting the inequities of experience with 
government and institutions for different Ameri- 
cans based on their identity group. Frustrated by 
his observations of outdated approaches and con- 
versations among political scientists, Dwight 
Waldo sought to convene a younger, more 
dynamic group of public administrators to discuss 
important issues in Syracuse, New York, for 
the first Minnowbrook Conference in 1968 
(Wooldridge and Gooden 2009). The conference 
served as the foundation for the ideals of the New 
Public Administration, which rejected the 
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Wilsonian dichotomy and acknowledged the 
importance of administrators in using their discre- 
tion to enforce and influence policies (Johnson 
and Svara 2011). 

The role of administrators in promoting social 
equity was further solidified by Rawls’ seminal 
1971 work, “Theory of Justice,” in which he 
described the importance of creation of institu- 
tions and policies that promote a just and fair 
society for those at the bottom (Rawls 1971). In 
1990, prominent social equity scholar H. George 
Frederickson proposed the inclusion of equity as a 
“third pillar” alongside economy and efficiency as 
a central value for administrators; under this phi- 
losophy, public administrators focus not only on 
whether a program or policy is working but for 
whom it works — a concept Frederickson refers to 
as the “second question” (Frederickson 1990). 
Shafritz and Russell argue that public administra- 
tors are tasked not only with administrating laws 
fairly and equitably but also promoting equity 
through maintaining a diverse workforce with 
equal opportunities and providing moral leader- 
ship and inspiration for citizens to behave fairly 
(Shafritz et al. 2007). 

More recently, the concept of social equity has 
been broadened to include far more categories 
than race and gender, including sexual and gender 
identity, economic status, physical and mental 
disability, and more (Frederickson 2005). Ineq- 
uities themselves have trended away from more 
overt forms of discrimination as witnessed in the 
1960s and more toward subtle disparities in access 
and impacts that limit political participation and 
influence, skewing political responsiveness 
to more affluent groups (Frederickson 2005). 
Currently, the top 10% of American earners gen- 
erate 90% of the country’s income, prompting 
major concerns about the possible impact of this 
growing inequity (Saez 2015). 


Social Equity Defined 


Though social equity has many technical defini- 
tions, its fundamental essence boils down to the 
broad values of fairness and justice; as Hart 
(1974) cites from Black’s Law Dictionary, 
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“Tequity] denotes the spirit and the habit of fair- 
ness, justness, and right dealing which would 
regulate the intercourse of men with men — the 
rule of doing to all others as we desire them to do 
to us.” Similar definitions of equity include: 
Rawls’ theory of “justice as fairness” (1971); 
Adler’s definition of social equity as “equal treat- 
ment to which all are entitled by virtue of being 
human” (Adler 1981); and Falk’s description of 
equity as “impartiality, fairness, and justice” (Falk 
et al. 1993). Other more “complex” definitions 
expand the concept of social equity and apply it 
to public rights, access, and redistribution policy 
(Svara and Brunet 2005). The World Bank 
describes equity as “equal access to the opportu- 
nities that allow people to pursue a life of their 
own choosing and to avoid extreme deprivations 
in outcomes” (2006). 

The Standing Panel on Social Equity in Gov- 
ernance of the National Academy of Public 
Administration (NAPA) defines social equity as 
“The fair, just and equitable management of all 
institutions serving the public directly or by con- 
tract, and the fair and equitable distribution of 
public services, and implementation of public 
policy, and the commitment to promote fairness, 
justice, and equity in the formation of public pol- 
icy.” Later in its strategic plan, NAPA identified 
social equity as being the fourth pillar of public 
administration. Goal 2 of this plan states: 


The Academy’s Board of Directors adopted social 
equity as the fourth pillar of public administration, 
along with economy, efficiency and effectiveness. 
(NAPAWash 2000) 


More recently, Johnson and Svara (2011) pro- 
pose a new definition of social equity. “Social 
Equity is the active commitment to fairness, jus- 
tice, and equality in the formulation of public 
policy, distribution of public services, implemen- 
tation of public policy, and management of all 
institutions serving the public directly of by con- 
tract. Public administrators, including all persons 
involved in public governance should seek to pre- 
vent and reduce inequality and injustice based on 
significant social characteristics and to promote 
greater equality in access to services, procedural 
fairness, quality of services and social outcomes 
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(p. 282).” Despite minor variances in definitions, 
these descriptions summarize the heart of the 
social equity concept for public administrators. 


Why This Concept Is of Concern to Public 
Administrators 


Charles Darwin famously remarked in the early 
nineteenth century, “If the misery of the poor be 
caused not by the laws of nature, but by our 
institutions, great is our sin” (Wooldridge and 
Gooden 2009). 

Much more recently, the National League of 
Cities stated: 


Governments at all levels is in part responsible for 
many of the glaring inequalities we see today and 
should therefore lead the way to solutions. Public 
policies adopted over time at the federal, state, and 
local levels have created and exacerbated many of 
the inequalities that our communities are struggling 
with today. (ESSENCE: The 2003 Futures Report 
Divided We Fall: Inequality and the Future of 
America’s Cities and Towns, National League of 
Cities, 2003) 


In response to this perception, the League cre- 
ated the Equity and Inclusiveness Endeavor which 
stated: 


Creating equitable and inclusive communities with 
opportunity for all can lead to a level playing field 
where everyone has a chance to succeed. The 
National League of Cities is exploring how govern- 
ment policies at all levels have contributed to increas- 
ing inequalities in America’s cities and towns which 
threaten the well-being of regions and the nation. 
Divisions by race, class and geography have 
decreased access to much-needed jobs, adequate 
health care, affordable housing, and quality educa- 
tion. Through its leadership campaigns, research and 
publications, workshops and seminars, and advocacy 
priorities the National League of Cities is helping 
local officials create a sense of community and 
become trusted and reliable advocates for the well- 
being of all residents. (http://www.nlc.org/topics/ 
index.aspx?SectionID=equity_ inclusive ness) 


Inequality undermines trust and community. It 
renders government vulnerable to special interests 
seeking to maximize short-term profit. Inequality, 
especially rising inequality, promotes status com- 
petition and social divisiveness and weakens the 
will of the many to organize to defend common 
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interests against the specialized interests of the 
few. Inequality corrodes social bonds, erodes 
friendship, diminishes civic participation, and 
attenuates trust in government. 


How to Measure Social Equity 


If the first step for administrators involves forming 
a basic definition for understanding social equity, 
the second involves the measurement of perfor- 
mance and results in order to assess and recognize 
inequities. By beginning to describe inequity 
through quantitative measures, administrators 
may begin to develop performance assessment 
benchmarks (Rutledge 2002). Several measures 
exist to assign numerical value to degree of equity. 
The first, and most widely recognized on an inter- 
national scale, is the Gini coefficient measure of 
income inequality (Glaeser et al. 2011). The Gini 
coefficient represents the distribution of wealth in 
a community, with 0 representing equal distribu- 
tion and 1 representing all wealth in the hands of 
one individual (Glaeser et al. 2011). 

In the United States, the 2015 Gini coefficient 
of 0.482 represents a steady rise in income 
inequality since the 1970s figure of 0.406 (World 
Bank 2016). The rapid rise nationally in the 2000s 
can be attributed to the upward pull of the top 1% 
of income earners; if these exceedingly wealthy 
individuals are removed from the calculation, the 
curve becomes much flatter, though still reflects a 
widening income gap (Kenworthy and Smeeding 
2013). This distinction is reinforced by the mea- 
sure of relative poverty in the US over time, which 
represents income inequality in the lower half of 
the income distribution and has risen slowly but 
steadily for the 99% over the past decades 
(Kenworthy and Smeeding 2013). Metropolitan 
areas exhibit high Gini coefficients as compared 
to more rural areas, due mainly to the congrega- 
tion of skilled workers and racial diversity within 
cities (Glaeser et al. 2011). In the United States, 
the highest Gini coefficients can be found in 
Miami and New Orleans at 0.5744, equivalent to 
the country of Zambia (Stilwell and Lu 2015). 

Though the population’s Lorenz curve provides 
perhaps the most widely recognized measurement, 
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inequality may also be identified by other numer- 
ical values. Different data sources and dimensions 
may be compiled and assigned weights to create a 
single indicator of multidimensional inequality 
and poverty (Seth et al. 2014). A recent application 
of this technique combined indicators of educa- 
tion, health, and living standards (years of school- 
ing, sanitation, electricity, child nutrition, etc.) to 
calculate deprivation scores for each individual, 
which can then be summarized and compared to 
examine differentials among groups, communities, 
and geographic areas (CEPAL 2015). 

The social equity in Governance Standing Panel 
of the National Academy of Public Administration 
has provided four main criteria by which to measure 
equity: procedural fairness, access, quality, and out- 
comes (Johnson and Svara 2011). Data collected 
from policies and programs can illuminate different 
impacts and experiences in these dimensions across 
different groups. Using the example of health care 
provided by Hug (2011): access indicators include 
insurance coverage and use of regular doctor visits, 
hospital emergency visits, and dental checkups; 
measures of quality include disease management, 
preventative care such as vaccinations, and overall 
satisfaction with doctors; procedural equity can be 
indicated by number of referrals to specialists and 
ratings of patient-centered care; finally, overall out- 
comes can be reflected in data on mortality rates, 
heart disease, and cancer. If large disparities exist 
between groups in outcomes measurements, there is 
a fair chance that barriers to equity have occurred in 
one or more of the other categories (Johnson and 
Svara 2011). As Hug notes, accessing and analyzing 
the right data by group may prove challenging, but 
identifying disparities in performance remains the 
first step to achieving equitable outcomes (2011). 

Quantitative data as described in the health-care 
example can provide a critical component to 
assessing an agency’s performance in achieving 
social equity and is often a reporting requirement 
for departments under the Government and Perfor- 
mance Results Act of 1993. Yet it is important not to 
discount the importance of qualitative responses or 
discussion about social equity at the agency’s lead- 
ership level (Gooden 2014). An agency may com- 
mit to examining racial disparities in services and 
outcomes and then collect different perspectives 
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from stakeholders to decide collectively on the best 
methodological approach (Gooden 2014). 


Government’s Role in Resolving and 
Contributing to Inequity 


The consequences of social equity can prove too 
great to ignore, providing a case for government 
interference. Over the course of history, several 
landmark policy and judicial decisions have 
helped shape the role of government in addressing 
social inequities. The cultural context of the 1960s 
that inspired the first Minnowbrook Conference 
also ushered in landmark decisions and policies 
such as the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which pro- 
hibited discrimination based on race, color, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin, and Kennedy’s 
Executive Order 10925, establishing affirmative 
action in government employers (Gooden 2014). 
A decade earlier, courts recognized that racial 
segregation in schools created disparate access to 
high-quality education and resources, resulting in 
the 1954 Brown v. Board of Education ruling for 
integration of public schools (Gooden 2014). At 
the same time, concerns were raised citing 
unequal access among low-income children to 
education, nutrition, and health services during 
the critical period of early cognitive develop- 
ment, providing support for the federal Head 
Start program (Johnson and Svara 2011). 
These government actions provide only a small 
sample of overall examples of possible govern- 
ment approaches to promoting equity in institu- 
tions, programs, and the legal system. 

While the government may play a powerful 
role in ameliorating inequalities and injustices, 
administrators must also be cautioned that such 
policies can unintentionally create disparate 
impacts for difference groups. This possibility of 
state-caused inequities should always be consid- 
ered during the policy consideration and assess- 
ment processes. As an example, the “war on 
drugs” declared by President Nixon in the 1970s 
established a set of drug abuse and incarceration 
policies that today cost the government more than 
$51 billion annually and accounted for more than 
1.5 million arrests in 2014 (Drug Policy Alliance 
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2015). Despite research suggesting that blacks 
and whites use drugs at almost exactly the same 
rates, American prisons admit African Americans 
at a rate 13.4 times greater than whites, and in 
some states blacks make up as much as 90% of 
drug prisoners (Boyd 2011). When blacks are 
arrested and sentenced at higher rates than whites 
for the same drug-related offense, the long-term 
effects of this incarceration — economic impacts 
from lost job opportunities, political disenfran- 
chisement as felons — are also disproportionately 
distributed by race (Brunet 2011). The disparate 
impact of punitive drug policies for African 
American men has become so severe that the 
American Civil Liberties Union refers to drug 
war policies as “the new Jim Crow” (Boyd 2011). 

State-caused inequities may also be observed 
in the realm of education policy. Despite the 
Brown v. Board of Education case integrating 
public schools and theoretically restoring access, 
data suggests that disparities still exist in minority 
access and outcomes as related to education 
(Stiefel et al. 2011). Historically, schools are pri- 
marily funded through local tax revenue 
supplemented by state funding allocations. 
Based on this system, wealthy suburban schools 
generate higher tax revenues, while poorer com- 
munities may devote fewer resources and less 
money toward their schools (White 2015). 
Though state funding is intended to even out 
these differences, recent research by Mosenkis in 
Pennsylvania schools indicates that, while poor 
districts receive more state funding for education, 
districts with a higher proportion of white students 
receive substantially higher funding than schools 
with minority students at the same poverty level 
(White 2015). These disparities in funding and 
resources are reflected in unequal outcomes. On 
standardized tests, African American and His- 
panic students score on average a full standard 
deviation below their white counterparts (Stiefel 
et al. 2011). It has been estimated that this perfor- 
mance disparity would be greatly reduced, by at 
least half, if minority children began kindergarten 
or first grade with equal levels of oral language, 
pre-mathematics, pre-reading, and general knowl- 
edge skills as white children; based on this 
research, it is evident that these inequities begin 
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early, suggesting that federal programs like Head 
Start have not fully addressed the need (Farkas 
2003). Furthermore, it has been suggested that 
black and white teachers tend to exhibit differ- 
ences in evaluating behavior of students of differ- 
ent races; nonblack teachers demonstrate lower 
expectations for black students and are more 
likely to recommend harsh disciplinary action 
such as suspension for their black students 
(Gershenson 2015). This finding suggests that 
school districts could benefit from more extensive 
training requirements for teachers as well as 
broader public awareness of racial inequities. 
Another example of state-caused inequities is 
provided by the American approach to health 
care. Unlike other countries, the United States 
does not guarantee universal care (Hug 2011). 
While emergency care is available for all, contin- 
uous access to affordable, preventative, regular 
health care is not guaranteed, and coverage and 
outcomes vary widely by race (Hug 2011). Minor- 
ities are more likely than whites to be uninsured or 
underinsured or to use the hospital as their usual 
source of care (National Healthcare Disparities 
Report 2007). These racial disparities are also 
observed in hospitalizations for controllable dis- 
eases like diabetes or asthma, which can be as four 
to five times higher for minorities than for whites 
(Hug 2011). Evidence suggests that the disparities 
in health indicators are even more starkly apparent 
in racially segregated residential areas, where 
resources are limited (Williams and Collins 2001). 


The Case for Improving Social Equity: 
Consequences of Inequities 


Thus far, this chapter has reviewed means by 
which administrators may identify, measure, 
examine, and resolve possible social inequities 
and barriers within a society, whether naturally 
occurring or state caused. Yet, even if an inequity 
exists, the question remains why should adminis- 
trators care? To what extent is it the responsibility 
of the government to interfere and mitigate ineq- 
uities? Since America’s founding, prioritizing the 
values of freedom, equality, and justice has pre- 
sented a challenge, with the Constitution granting 
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more weight to protecting freedom and liberty 
than equality (Johnson and Svara 2011). The 
inherent tension between these values has been 
at the center of many policy debates, particularly 
surrounding freedom of expression and freedom 
of economic pursuits. Placing these debates in the 
context of the “four pillars of public administra- 
tion,” equity may at times require compromising 
on economy, efficiency, and effectiveness 
(Norman-Major 2012). 

Despite the ideological tensions between lib- 
erty and equity and the debates against govern- 
ment interference, common arguments on behalf 
of social equity consistently emerge. Gooden 
(2014) describes organizational examinations of 
social equity as being catalyzed by four main 
triggers: moral, economic, political, and legal. 
A fifth additional argument for equity may be 
formed on the basis of the conflict and social 
unrest that occurs as a result of inequity 
(Wooldridge 2016). Though proponents of social 
equity may choose to emphasize certain argu- 
ments depending on the audience they are 
attempting to persuade, the full case for support 
of social equity is rich and multidimensional in 
nature (Norman-Major and Wooldridge 2011). 

A primary argument for social equity centers 
around the morality of promoting what is “right” 
and “fair” (Hart 1974). As Rawls assumes as his 
first principle in the original position of society 
creation, “each person is to have an equal right to 
the most extensive system of equal basic liberties 
compatible with a similar system of liberty for all” 
(1974). Hart argues that all public administrators 
should adopt this principle with consensus to 
establish unified ethical guidelines by which to 
treat citizens — based not just on altruism but 
rather a sense of fraternity and human bond 
(Hart 1974). This view echoes that of John 
Locke, who believed that individuals are moral 
equals in nature (Frederickson 2005). If the moral 
stance states that all humans are entitled to this 
sense of fairness and equality in treatment and 
access, then it follows that barriers to such equal- 
ity should be of moral concern (Frederickson 
2005). As Frederickson summarizes, “persistent 
and grinding poverty is a profoundly moral issue, 
and social equity is a part of a moral stance on that 
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issue” (2005). Moral arguments for social equity 
inspired civil rights legislation on the basis that 
mistreatment of citizens of different races was 
inherently “unfair” or “wrong” (Gooden 2014). 

Throughout American history, the moral argu- 
ment for equality led to creation of laws and 
principles to protect groups from mistreatment 
and discrimination. The legal argument for social 
equity, therefore, hinges on the responsibility of 
administrators and policy makers to enforce leg- 
islation and policy in keeping with previously 
established equity standards (Gooden 2014). For 
example, the American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) and National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) have filed legal 
complaints to combat racial disparities, such as on 
behalf of welfare clients in Wisconsin who were 
sanctioned disproportionately by race (Gooden 
2014). From this perspective, administrators 
should consider equity within policy to ensure 
that the impacts of services do not violate any 
existing legal protections. 

As discussed above, many critics of equity- 
promoting policies cite interference with eco- 
nomic interests. Certainly, efforts to promote 
equity might challenge some economic freedoms, 
as demonstrated through tax redistribution poli- 
cies, industry regulations, and environmental 
restrictions (Johnson and Svara 2011). Despite 
these apparent conflicts, social equity yields 
many economic net benefits (Norman-Major and 
Wooldridge 2011). Most notably, inequitable 
societies statistically demonstrate lower growth 
and economic performance than others (Buss 
and Ahmed 2011). Increases in poverty impede 
the ability of individuals to gain the education and 
skills necessary to contribute positively to the 
nation’s workforce (Turner 2016). The Kellogg 
Foundation suggests that closing the earnings 
gap between white and minority incomes would 
improve US earnings by 12%, increasing GDP by 
$1.9 trillion and generating over $290 billion in 
additional tax revenue (Turner 2016). Similarly, 
poverty in communities is also associated with 
higher crime rates and worse health outcomes, 
further dampening economic productivity that 
could otherwise have generated goods and 
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services for the economy (Holzer 2007). The net 
cost of poverty can become very high — in many 
cases, costing more money to fix the negative 
impacts than addressing the root inequities to 
begin with (Norman-Major and Wooldridge 
2011). 

Another cause of inequity is political in nature 
and thus must be part of any solution. Those with 
control over resources tend to exhibit the strongest 
influence over public affairs. Bartels (2002) deter- 
mined that voting behavior of senators reflected 
responsiveness to affluent constituents that was 
three times as great as to low-income constituents. 
This pattern was further solidified by the Citizens 
United v. FEC decision, in which the Supreme 
Court determined that campaign spending by non- 
profit corporations could not be limited due to 
freedom of speech (SCOTUSblog 2010). Imbal- 
ances in political power between groups violate 
the principle that government should be represen- 
tative of its people (Gooden 2014). Furthermore, 
when individuals perceive themselves to have a 
lower rank in society, these feelings of low self- 
efficacy and unworthy of their place in society 
manifest in lower political participation, further 
damaging the political interests of the group 
(Kraus et al. 2015). 

Related to the economic and political argu- 
ments for social equity but worthy of distinction, 
societies with high inequity tend to experience 
greater conflict (Wilkinson 2011). When feelings 
of injustice and exclusion pervade a culture, the 
community exhibits lower levels of trust, weaker 
community connections, lower quality of social 
relationships and cooperation, and feelings of dis- 
respect between individuals — all of which may 
trigger violence and jeopardize economic and 
political stability (Wilkinson 2011). Indeed, 
areas with high Gini coefficients exhibit higher 
levels of violent crime. Buss and Ahmed (2011) 
assert that violence in these areas often has a 
“spill-over” effect into other developing areas, 
citing the example of regional conflicts in East 
Central Africa. In some cases, the conflict gener- 
ated by inequity and poverty can worsen to 
extreme measures such as international and 
domestic terrorism. Burgoon (2006) argues that 
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a country’s government spending, which may 
help mitigate the political and economic barriers 
faced by the oppressed, is associated with a reduc- 
tion in terrorist attacks and citizens perpetrating 
terrorism. 

The frequency of observed conflicts in areas 
with high levels of inequity and poverty is no 
doubt fueled by the psychological and physical 
stress of the oppressed. Research has found a 
direct link between inequality in a society and 
negative psychosocial effects of toxic stress, 
depression, and psychotic symptoms (Piff and 
Wilkinson 2014). Furthermore, those in the 
lower end of the social hierarchy face challenges 
to access health-care services, leading to negative 
consequences for mental and physical health (Hug 
2011). Research suggests that the impacts of pov- 
erty and inequity on the brain are not only psy- 
chological but also developmental and 
physiological. 

Children from low-income households demon- 
strate distinct differences in cognitive abilities 
than their peers at a very young age, creating 
disparities in mental disorders, educational attain- 
ment, and IQ scores, which can lead to permanent 
setbacks in educational and economic outcomes 
(Sleek 2015). Despite previous claims that a 
child’s development is primarily shaped by family 
structure, the primary factor negatively affecting 
cognitive development is long-term poverty 
(Nuffield Foundation 2011). Furthermore, if chil- 
dren have developed in an environment 
surrounded by violence and unrest, MRI scans 
show weak neural connections and development 
in parts of the brain controlling judgment, aware- 
ness, ethics, and emotions (Hayasaki 2016). 
Lower levels of the brain tissue called gray matter 
in specific areas like the hippocampus impeded 
the children’s ability to follow instructions and 
devote attention to learning, resulting in lower 
standardized test scores (Hayasaki 2016). This 
stunted brain growth is a direct biological 
response to an environment full of toxic 
stress — a type of sustained fight or flight — and 
suggests that the cyclical effects of poverty begin 
much earlier than scientists may have thought and 
that current programs promoting early child care 
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and access to resources should also direct substan- 
tial resources to protecting children’s socio- 
emotional development. 


Future of Social Equity 


As demonstrated by examples of state-caused and 
state-remedied social inequities, the relationship 
between government and equality, while politi- 
cally complicated, is inextricably linked. Due to 
the potential for serious negative consequences of 
inequality within a society, the government 
should care, and indeed must care, about the pro- 
motion of equity from many perspectives, includ- 
ing political, economic, legal, moral, and conflict 
management arguments. Even as the current polit- 
ical approach champions a trend toward privati- 
zation to provide services (Ravitch 2016), how 
can administrators continue to promote account- 
ability and commitment to equity of access, qual- 
ity, and outcomes for all citizens? 

The question that lies before us is broad, but 
several concrete tactics may be used to advance 
equity for the future of public administration. 
First, administrators themselves must be educated 
and trained on the topic of equity in order to 
analyze systems and policies for disparate impacts 
and barriers to access and to seek alternative pol- 
icy options. The curriculum within public admin- 
istration programs should underscore the 
importance of examining issues of public admin- 
istration and policy using an equity framework, 
examining equity from the perspectives of access, 
quality, procedural fairness, and outcomes 
(Larson et al. 2016). In conjunction with provid- 
ing education to incoming administrators, current 
elected officials and staff may be provided with 
training and development opportunities regarding 
the importance of equity considerations and con- 
crete tools to inform policy decisions (Johnson 
and Svara 2011). 

While awareness and education provide a solid 
foundation for examining equity issues, it 1s nec- 
essary to extend these efforts a step further to 
increase understanding of specific tools and mea- 
sures that can be used to assess equity. Much 
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progress has been made in this area in recent 
years. The social equity framework has helped 
create the demand to identify, define, and collect 
data sources where information was previously 
unavailable. Svara suggests administrators may 
utilize the questions posed by the social equity 
framework and the resulting data to conduct an 
“equity inventory” at different levels of govern- 
ment, from the operations and services of a small 
department to a more jurisdictional level 
reviewing results across departments. Some 
exemplary jurisdictions have already created 
equity “toolkits” or “scorecards” to serve as help- 
ful templates to assess performance and 
proposals — for example, the Seattle Racial Equity 
Toolkit (Johnson and Svara 2011) or the King 
County Office of Equity and Social Justice’s “list 
of determinants of social equity” (Larson et al. 
2016). In addition to expanding upon the founda- 
tion provided by these examples, administrators 
may also enhance measurement tools by seeking 
help from researchers and economists to reduce 
measurement and evaluation challenges such as 
inadequate or decentralized data, poor measure- 
ment tools and methodology, and nervousness and 
hesitation about evaluation among leadership. 

Once administrators have the knowledge to seek 
out these possible inequities and identify them, the 
next critical step is generating broad public expo- 
sure and attention surrounding inequity’s negative 
consequences. The political, economic, and moral 
dangers of inequity within a society should raise 
concern among public officials and individual citi- 
zens alike. Through collaboration with the media, 
public statements, reports to officials, and other 
actions, administrators can demonstrate their com- 
mitment to equity and continuously raise awareness 
regarding the impacts of inequity, ultimately giving 
stakeholders the knowledge and tools to normalize 
attention to equity issues and embed equity within 
policy considerations. 
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Definition 


Social Vulnerability: The inability of people, 
organizations, and societies to withstand adverse 
impacts from multiple stressors to which they are 
exposed. 

Disaster management has long been an essen- 
tial role of the government. The US Constitution 
tasks states with the responsibility of public health 
and safety. Nonprofit organizations such as the 
Red Cross fulfill important emergency manage- 
ment roles as well, as does the faith-based com- 
munity and the private sector. Initially, disaster 
planning research focused on infrastructure 
vulnerabilities, often neglecting some popula- 
tion groups. Yet scholars and emergency man- 
agers now recognize that in order to promote 
resilient and more adaptive societies, a better 
understanding of social vulnerability and subse- 
quent vulnerability reduction is needed. 

Vulnerable social groups are considered to 
be at risk due to poverty, physical disabilities, 
ethnicity, age, or substance abuse problems. 
Social exclusion, sometimes referred to as social 
marginalization, is defined as the social disadvan- 
tage to those individuals and communities who 
are often systematically blocked or denied rights, 
opportunities, and resources normally available 
to other groups. The rights can include rights to 
housing, employment, healthcare, and due 
process — all fundamental rights integral to the 
society (Silver 1994). 


What Is “Vulnerability?” 


The definitions of social exclusion and vulnera- 
bility provide a complex, multidimensional delin- 
eation that can include many varying factors. 
Vulnerability can be described as the “character- 
istics of a person or a group and their situation that 
affect their capacity to anticipate, cope with, 
resist and recover from the impact of a natural or 
manmade hazard, defined as an extreme natural 
event or process” (Wisner et al. 2003). More 
broadly, vulnerability has been defined as a com- 
bination of factors that influence the extent to 
which livelihood, property, and other assets are 
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at risk as a result of a discrete and identifiable 
event in nature or society. It has been argued that 
vulnerability is a term that is used to “describe 
different factors that may adversely affect peo- 
ple’s capacity to deal with the specific disaster.” 
These factors include, but are not limited to, such 
characteristics as gender, age, disability, health 
status, and other contextual life stressors. These 
stressors can ultimately affect vulnerability and 
shape people’s ability to cope with and survive 
in a disaster. 

Physical vulnerabilities are a result of biologi- 
cal changes. The three major types include human, 
agricultural, and structural vulnerabilities. Human 
susceptibilities include vulnerability due to envi- 
ronmental extremes such as temperature, water 
pressure, and chemical exposures that can ulti- 
mately lead to death, injury, and/or illness. Agri- 
cultural vulnerability on the other hand refers to 
plants and animals. As with humans, animals 
can be exposed to extreme temperature, pressure, 
chemical and infectious agents. FEMA recognizes 
that agricultural vulnerability 1s more complex 
than human vulnerability. 


Social Exclusion 


Those who are most vulnerable are also the ones 
who are often socially excluded from society. As 
early as 1963, a study found that a dispropor- 
tionate number of African Americans died in 
Hurricane Audrey, which struck the US Gulf 
Coast on June 25, 1957. The study revealed that 
the death rate was 38 per thousand of the white 
population and a striking 322 per thousand for 
blacks. 

Steven Koven argues in “Image Construction 
in the Wake of Hurricane Katrina” that: 


In the case of Hurricane Katrina various actors 
presented images that would ultimately shape 
citizen realities. The establishment of this reality 
in turn has significant consequences in regard 
to money, reputation, and professional careers. 
Viewed in this context, Katrina was much more 
than a devastating natural disaster but represented 
a professional disaster for some and moderate suc- 
cess for others. It can be viewed as an opportunity to 
view government agents in action, the media in a 
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feeding frenzy, and the posturing of politicians. The 
action and interaction of each of these actors helped 
to create Katrina’s enduring images. (Koven 2014, 
p. 333) 


The images from Hurricane Katrina are 
seared into the nation’s collective memory. The 
Brookings Institute concluded that 2005 New 
Orleans (prior to Katrina) had the second-highest 
rate of poor residents living in neighborhoods of 
extreme poverty. (In 2005 New Orleans ranked 
second, behind Fresno, California. “Extreme pov- 
erty” is defined as a situation where more than 
40% of individuals had incomes below the 
poverty line.) Still, Hurricane Katrina was not 
the first storm that the city had experienced. 
During Hurricane Betsy in 1965, the predomi- 
nantly African American and working class 
neighborhoods, including the Lower 9th Ward, 
were catastrophically flooded when the levees at 
the Industrial canal breached. Again in 2005 the 
levees breached in four separate places, flooding 
the city, trapping tens of thousands of residents. 
(There were two breaches on the East side of 
the Industrial Canal — between North Galvez 
and North Roman Streets and at Florida Avenue 
flooding the lower 9th Ward. Two breaches on 
the west side of the Industrial Canal near France 
Road. Two Breaches on the London Avenue 
Canal, one close to Mirabeau Avenue and 
Warrington Drive and the other near Robert 
E. Lee Boulevard and Pratt Drive. These two 
breaches flooded parts of the west side of the 
Industrial canal through the Gentilly neighbor- 
hood. The final breach occurred at the 17th 
Street Canal near Belaire Drive between Stafford 
Place and 40th Street — flooding Lakeview, Mid 
City, Old Metairie, Jefferson, and parts of 
Uptown.) 

And race was not the only vulnerability when 
Hurricane Katrina struck. Older people were 
among those who fared the worst. People aged 
65 and older had higher rates of mortlity from 
this event than did any other age group. And yet 
the story of older people is one of the most 
underreported and least understood narratives of 
the storm (Gullette 2006; Sharkey 2007). Older 
people perished from drowning and from expo- 
sure, heat and dehydration. In the aftermath, many 
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of those who were evacuated suffered life- 
threatening or deadly events. 

In the end, the media coverage of the devasta- 
tion wrought from Hurricane Katrina clearly dem- 
onstrated poignant examples of social exclusion 
and vulnerability. These vulnerable populations 
could no longer be ignored. As Betty Morrow 
points out, vulnerability is often socially 
constructed and arises out of social and economic 
circumstances present in everyday life. 


The Consequences of Social Exclusion 


As early as the 1950s, cultural anthropologists 
examined the social consequences of natural disas- 
ters in order “to search for cross-site invariances in 
disaster-related behaviors, and to codify these find- 
ings” (Torry et al. 1979, p. 518). Centered on 
natural disasters only, the studies included drought, 
hurricanes, volcanic threats, and flooding. It was 
concluded that disaster vulnerability is “engraved 
in routine events” and locational choices that place 
communities in the path of hazard agents. 

The social consequences of disaster can be 
viewed in terms of people’s ability to anticipate, 
cope with, resist, and recover from the effects of 
natural hazards. As with physical susceptibilities, 
social vulnerabilities have been categorized into 
psychosocial, demographic, economic, and politi- 
cal impacts. The experience of a disaster can cause 
a wide range of negative psychological effects such 
as fatigue, emotional signs of anxiety and depres- 
sion, tics, confusion, impaired concentration, and 
attention deficit. These damaging psychological 
impacts have been labeled “emotion focused cop- 
ing,” where a portion of the population experiences 
a disruption in their social functioning. Vulnerable 
groups such as children, the elderly, and people 
with preexisting mental illness often need to be 
treated through crisis counseling after an event. 

Other social impacts are economic. These can 
include the property damage caused by disasters 
that create losses in value. Although value can 
be measured by the direct cost of repair or replace- 
ment, these losses are difficult to determine 
because there is no single organization that tracks 
the data necessary to compute these values. 
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Indirect costs, which arise from the 
interdependence of community subunits, are also 
included in social disaster impact research. 
Evidence has shown that the political impacts of 
disaster often lead to social activism and political 
disruption especially “during the seemingly inter- 
minable period of disaster recovery” (FEMA 2008, 
p. 162). Generally, victims of disaster try to recreate 
their predisaster housing patterns. But these situa- 
tions can often become problematic for their neigh- 
bors. Instances include victims of a hurricane 
attempting to site mobile homes on their lots or in 
designated zones in other municipalities while 
awaiting reconstruction of permanent housing; con- 
flicts arise because such housing usually is consid- 
ered a blight on the community; neighbors are afraid 
the “temporary” housing will become permanent, or 
will, even temporarily, shelter “undesirable” people. 


New Technologies for Identifying 
Community Vulnerability 


New technologies may be helpful in identifying 
community vulnerability. In 2000, the social vul- 
nerability index, or SVI, was created by the 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry. The SVI shows “the resilience of com- 
munities when confronted by external stress on 
human health, stresses such as natural or human- 
caused disasters, or disease outbreaks” (Agency for 
Toxic Substances and Disease Registry 2013). 
Using Geospatial Research, Analysis & Services 
Programs (GRASP), the SVI was created to help 
emergency response planners and public health 
officials identify communities that would most 
likely need support before, during, and after a 
hazardous event. (GRASP provides leadership 
and expertise in concepts, methods, and tools of 
geospatial information science to public health 
research and practice in collaboration with scien- 
tists, public health partners, and researchers at the 
Center for Disease Control and the Agency for 
Toxic Substances and Disease Registry. This pro- 
gram is used to address environmental health and 
emergency preparedness using the promotion 
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of geospatial technology (Agency for Toxic 
Substances and Disease Registry 2013).) Variables 
and descriptions have been updated from 2000 to 
2010 to encompass a variety of social vulnerability 
indicators as shown below (Tables 1, 2, and 3 
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Table 1 Thirty-two original SoVI® variables and descrip- 
tions used in SoVI® 2000 
Variable Description 
QASIAN Percent Asian 
QBLACK Percent black 
QSPANISH _| Percent Hispanic 
QINDIAN Percent Native American 
QKIDS Percent kids 
QPOP650 Percent of population over 65 
MEDAGE Median age 
QSSBEN Percent social security beneficiaries 
QPOVTY Percent poverty 
QRICH Percent of households earning over 
$100,000 annually 
PERCAP Per capita income 
QMIGRA Percent of foreign born who are recent 
migrants 
QFEMALE | Percent female 
QFHH Percent female headed households 
NRRESPC Nursing home residents per capita 
HOSPTPC Hospitals per capita 
PHYSICN Number of physicians per 10,000 people 
QED12LES | Percent with less than 12th grade 
education 
QCVLBR Percent in civilian labor force 
QCVLUN Percent civilian unemployment 
QURBAN Percent urban population 
QRFRM Percent of population on rural farms 
PPUNIT People per unit 
QRENTER _| Percent renters 
HODENT Housing density 
MHSEVL Mean housing value 
MCRENT Mean contract rent 
QMOHO Percent mobile homes 
QAGRI Percent employment in extractive 
industries 
QSERV Percent employment in service industry 
QTRAN Percent employment in transportation 
and public utilities 
QFEMLBR Percent female participation in labor 


force 
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Social Exclusion and Vulnerability in Crisis, 
Table 2 List of modifications and omissions to existing 
SoVI® 2000 variables in SoVI® 2006-2010 


Variable Modifications 

QSPANISH | Renamed QHISP 

QINDIAN Renamed QNATAM 

QKIDS Omitted and replaced by QAGEDEP 

QPOP650 Omitted and replaced by QAGEDEP 

QSSBEN Percent of households receiving social 
security beneficiaries (formerly 
individuals) 

QRICH Percent of households earning over 
$200,000 annually (formerly $100,000) 

QMIGRA Omitted and replaced with QESL 

NRRESPC | Modified to percent of population living 
in nursing and skilled-nursing facilities 
(formerly computed per capita) 

HOSPTPC Omitted at block group and tract levels 

PHYSICN Omitted 

QCVLBR Omitted 

QURBAN Modified census definition (county, tract 
levels only) 

QRFRM Omitted 

HODENT Replaced by POPDENS 

MHSEVL Omitted and replaced by MDHSEVAL 

MCRENT Omitted and replaced by MDGRENT 

QAGRI Renamed QEXTRCT 

QTRAN Omitted 


represented here were taken directly from the Haz- 
ards & Vulnerability Research Institute website. 
http://webra.cas.sc.edu/hvri/products/sovi_ details _ 
2006.aspx. ): 

Shortly after its development, the SVI was 
added to FEMA’s HAZUS 1.4 software, released 
in 2009. With this addition, HAZUS-MH 1.4 
added more social elements, such as the estimate 
of shelter requirements and the number of 
displaced households included in the risk assess- 
ment outcome. Other variations of the SVI are 
being studied to determine their suitability for 
serving as tools throughout the disaster cycle 
from mitigation and preparedness through 
response and recovery phases. 

To better address social exclusion and vulner- 
ability in crises, emergency planners must be able 
to identify the locations of their vulnerable 
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Social Exclusion and Vulnerability in Crisis, 
Table 3 List of twenty-nine SoVI® 2006-2010 variables 
with descriptions. Daggers (ft) notate new variables in 
SoVI® 2006-2010 


Variable Description 

QASIAN Percent Asian 

QBLACK Percent black 

QHISP Percent Hispanic 

QNATAM Percent Native American 

QAGEDEPY* Percent of population under 5 years or 
65 and over 

QFAM?t Percent of children living in married 
couple families 

MEDAGE Median age 

QSSBEN Percent of households receiving social 
security 

QPOVTY Percent poverty 

QRICH200K Percent of households earning greater 
than $200,000 annually 

PERCAP Per capita income 

QESLT Percent speaking English as a second 
language with limited English 
proficiency 

QFEMALE Percent female 

QFHH Percent female headed households 

QNRRES Percent of population living in nursing 
and skilled-nursing facilities 

HOSPTPC Hospitals per capita (county level 
ONLY) 

QNOHLTHt Percent of population without health 
insurance (county level ONLY) 

QED12LES Percent with less than 12th grade 
education 

QCVLUN Percent civilian unemployment 

PPUNIT People per unit 

QRENTER Percent renters 

MDHSEVALY | Median house value 

MDGRENTYT Median gross rent 

QMOHO Percent mobile homes 

QEXTRCT Percent employment in extractive 
industries 

QSERV Percent employment in service 
industry 

QFEMLBR Percent female participation in labor 
force 

QNOAUTOT Percent of housing units with no car 

QUNOCCHU Percent unoccupied housing units 


Note: QSPNEEDS (Percent of population with a disability) 
was included in SoVI® 2005-2009 but excluded from 
SoVI® 2006-2010 because estimates were not available 
for all counties 
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populations. Vulnerability maps serve as effective 
tools for planners and managers in understanding 
how unique social groups may be at risk. Vulner- 
ability maps serve as a way to pinpoint where 
high-risk groups may be concentrated. As a result 
of their use, first responders and emergency man- 
agers can make better-informed estimates about 
community need during a crisis response. 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that certain groups are highly 
vulnerable to a disaster. In mitigating and 
planning for emergencies, federal, state, and 
local authorities must identify physically and 
socially vulnerable communities to better-provide 
those residents increased and tailored assistance 
throughout a disaster. Emergency managers must 
know their communities. This means knowing 
where those with physical disabilities are, 
where those without transportation are located, 
where those with linguistic differences live, and 
identifying the many other groups who may be 
disparately impacted by disaster so that humane 
and effective strategies can be implemented. 
Hurricane Katrina certainly demonstrated that 
emergency management plans need to be living, 
breathing, working, flexible documents and must 
pay special attention to those who may bear the 
highest burden. 


Cross-References 


Cultural Approach to Crisis Management 
Inclusive Emergency Management 
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Synonyms 


Impact investment; Pay for Success bonds; Pay 
for Success financing; Social benefit bonds; 
Social bonds; Social policy bonds 


Definition 


Social impact bond: form of impact investment in 
which investors fund evidence-based programs. 
If the funded interventions are successful, the 
sponsor is rewarded with a return on the initial 
investment. However, if the intervention fails, no 
repayment is required. 


Introduction 


Social impact bonds (SIBs) are a means to provide 
funding for social service interventions. These 
tools of governance have the capacity to generate 
scalable solutions to complex issues vexing soci- 
ety, particularly in the areas of public health 
and safety, prison recidivism, homelessness, 
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substance abuse, child welfare, mental health, and 
education. This innovative financing approach 
marries private sector, philanthropy, government, 
and nonprofit entities in hopes of eradicating 
problems which plaque communities. Innovative 
finance tools such as SIBs use the investment of 
money by private sector entities to foster effective 
social solutions for more resilient communities. 
SIBs facilitate public betterment through financ- 
ing high-impact social welfare interventions while 
also contributing strong financial returns to inves- 
tors. Programs funded with SIBs must be evi- 
dence based, providing a scientifically proven 
highly effectual service to a community (Social 
Finance 2014). SIBs allow for these special inter- 
ventions to be funded by the private sector. If the 
programs are successful, the private entity is 
repaid at a pre-agreed upon sum of interest. If 
the strategies are ineffective, repayment is not 
required. SIBs ensure adequate monies are avail- 
able to fund social welfare programming, help to 
incentivize effective interventions, and accelerate 
the rate at which individuals can receive needed 
services. 


What Are Social Impact Bonds? 


Social impact bonds (SIBs) are a relatively new 
tool of government. Social impact bonds engage 
the collective action of the government, nonprofit 
sector, and private agencies to deliver more effec- 
tive social programs for issues challenging com- 
munities. Specifically, SIBs can positively impact 
interventions in the areas of public health, sub- 
stance abuse, mental health, public safety, prison 
recidivism, homelessness, child welfare, and edu- 
cation. Through SIBs, a potentially promising, 
often untested, social intervention is funded 
upfront with private sector and/or philanthropic 
capital (Social Finance 2014). The intervention 
must be an “evidence-based practice,” which 
entails the clinical provision of services based 
upon scientifically proven, highly effectual stan- 
dards and values. 

Social impact bonds are a form of impact 
investment (Government of South Australia 
n.d.). Impact investments involve the financing 
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of a business, organization, or company to pro- 
mote positive societal or environmental change 
while also accruing monetary gain. Such invest- 
ments are made with the intention of creating 
measurable social impacts upon a community’s 
most vexing problems while also experiencing a 
preestablished financial rate of return for an inves- 
tor (Government of South Australia n.d.). The 
government pays back investors with a bonus, if 
the outcome targets are achieved (Lower-Basch 
2014). The decision as to whether a target is 
achieved is based upon the results of an indepen- 
dent evaluation (Social Finance 2014). If the 
stated targets are not met, investors are not repaid 
(Social Finance 2014). 

The term, “social impact bond,” is in reality a 
misnomer (Burton 2014). SIBs are not bonds in 
the traditional sense but are private sector financ- 
ing agreements which do not require government 
issuance of debt (Haglund 2013). Typically, when 
a loan is taken from a bond holder, the borrower is 
responsible for repayment with interest (Eames 
et al. 2014). In SIB programs, funding is secured 
through investors; the government agency only 
repays the initial expenditures, with interest, if 
contractual obligations are met (Eames et al. 
2014). The rationale behind SIBs is to pay only 
for services that work. SIBs have been used with 
success internationally and in programs designed 
to reduce homelessness and prison recidivism, as 
well as in early childhood education and child 
health strategies (Cabinet Office 2013). 


How Social Impact Bonds Work 


Social impact bonds are the result of government 
responding to social or human service issues. The 
process begins by the government identifying a 
problem needing a solution for the well-being of 
the community of citizens. The government 
makes requests for proposals based upon this 
issue. A private sector financing intermediary cre- 
ates a social impact bond-issuing organization 
(SIBO) (Haglund 2013). The SIBO develops the 
structure, raises the capital, and manages the pro- 
ject (Haglund 2013). Generally, the SIBO is facil- 
itated in doing this by using nonprofit social 
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service agencies which provide the necessary 
expertise in working with at-risk clientele and 
the target populations (Loth 2012). The SIBO 
supplies these agencies with money upfront and 
contracts with service providers to provide 
evidence-based interventions for the social issue 
being addressed (Haglund 2013). The agencies 
are given perimeters and preset goals to identify 
when the program can be considered as success- 
ful. An outside advisor (independent evaluator) 
monitors the progress of the social service agency 
in meeting these established outcome measures 
and makes modifications, if necessary (Haglund 
2013). This internal performance management 
component is integral in ensuring accountability 
and achieving proposed goals. An independent 
assessor or evaluator then determines from the 
results whether targets have been reached 
(Haglund 2013). If they have been attained, inves- 
tors profit. If the preset goals have not been 
reached, the initial investment does not have to 
be repaid. 


Benefits of Social Impact Bonds 


Social impact bonds promote stable, long-term 
funding of projects (Fletcher 2013). In the current 
financial environment, where budgets are con- 
stantly being slashed and tightened, SIBs provide 
an expansion of budgetary resources. SIBs are 
designed to address current social issues by com- 
bining evidenced-based solutions with economic 
gains. In addition, these tools of government 
improve outcomes, allow for quicker adoption of 
new ideas, and enhance flexibility for all key 
actors involved (Liebman 2011). 

Improved outcomes are achieved through the 
performance management process which is 
engrained within the SIB model. SIB programs 
are, by their design, developed to achieve mean- 
ingful and measurable results through the constant 
appraisal and feedback loop of the outside advisor 
(Eames et al. 2014). This feedback loop provides 
for a more rapid learning of what works and the 
easier removal of what does not (Liebman 2011). 
SIBs increase learning and ultimately perfor- 
mance by embedding rigorous evaluation and a 
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focus on outcomes into program operations 
(Lower-Basch 2014). Moreover, by shifting the 
monetary risk away from the government and 
onto private investors, taxpayers are no longer 
placed in the untenable position of having to 
absorb lost capital for unsuccessful programs 
(Eames et al. 2014). 

This shift to the private investor also achieves 
an accelerated adoption of new solutions 
(Liebman 2011). The current system of govern- 
ment funding for programs creates significant bar- 
riers to innovation (Liebman 2011). The present 
system can be slow to adopt new strategies and 
procedures due to the risks associated with inno- 
vation. However, through SIBs, risk is transferred 
to the private sector and opens room for the mar- 
ketplace of ideas (Liebman 2011). Key players 
(government, private investors, social service 
agencies, evaluators) are provided with flexibility 
in customizing “the services provided, mode of 
delivery, specification of outcome goals, and 
length of time” to meet project needs and demon- 
strate outcomes (Eames et al. 2014, p. 15; Lower- 
Basch 2014). In another form of flexibility, social 
impact bonds can also be uniquely apolitical. 
Eames et al. (2014) astutely advise when advocat- 
ing for social impact bond utilization that it has the 
capacity to appeal to both conservative and liberal 
audiences. It can be framed as “advantageous for 
fiscal conservatives and proponents of govern- 
ment funded social services alike” (Eames et al. 
2014, p. 23). 

Over the last few years, agencies in several 
countries have applied the innovations of social 
impact bonds to their most pressing social prob- 
lems. The United Kingdom is where SIBs were 
first employed in 2010 (Cabinet Office 2013). It 
was used to decrease the recidivism of men 
returning home from Peterborough Prison 
(Cabinet Office 2013). Since then, social impact 
bonds have been utilized in several areas to 
reform public service delivery throughout the 
country in the areas of child welfare, mental 
health, education, and substance abuse. The US 
SIB market also has rapidly evolved from con- 
cept to launch (Social Finance 2014). In 2012, 
New York City introduced the first SIB program 
in the United States with the goal of reducing 
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recidivism rates of young adults at the Rikers 
Island Correctional Facility (Bloomberg 2012). 
Today, at nearly $50 million, the US SIB market 
is now the largest in the world (Social Finance 
2014). 


Challenges/Criticisms 


As with all things pertaining to the public sector, 
the integrity and motivations of the financial 
investor must be reliable and above reproach. 
Lower-Basch (2014) explains that past experi- 
ences with outcome-based performance measures 
have provided cautionary tales to be heeded. In 
the past, tying high stakes (return on investment) 
with service outcomes has resulted in unethical 
behaviors. These behaviors include “disincentives 
to serve the neediest populations; skewing ser- 
vices to focus on the selected outcomes of interest 
at the expense of other aspects of a program (‘tun- 
nel vision’) and winding up with programs that 
affect the measured indicators but not the under- 
lying outcomes (‘teaching to the test’)? (Lower- 
Basch 2014, p. 16). Lower-Basch (2014) warns 
social impact bond users to closely regard these 
barriers and to act to mitigate these negative 
actions. 

Other challengers to social impact bond usage 
argue that such programs reinforce a “resolutely 
one-dimensional approach” to complex socioeco- 
nomic problems and “involve a subordination of 
the public interest to private interests” (Shergold 
2013). Moreover, there are opponents who state 
social impact bonds “could be used to justify 
governments reducing their continuing financial 
commitment to social services” (Shergold 2013). 


Guidelines for Using Social Impact 
Bonds 


SIBs are only appropriate for specific problems 
which meet key criteria (Social Finance 2014, 
p.9). Successful and effective SIB implementation 
for human service problems must have (1) suffi- 
ciently high net benefits, (2) measurable outcomes, 
(3) treatment populations which are well defined 
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upfront, (4) credible impact assessment, and (5) any 
unsuccessful performance must not result in exces- 
sive harm (Liebman 2011, p. 4). Problems identi- 
fied as needing intervention should be those which 
will substantially benefit the overall well-being of 
the community. Typical areas acknowledged as 
requiring intervention are substance abuse and 
mental health, child welfare, housing/homeless- 
ness, public health, public safety (prison recidi- 
vism), and education. Programs designated as 
receiving funding from the SIBs should be effective 
evidence-based programs with measurable out- 
comes. These measurable outcomes determine 
whether the interventions are successful and wor- 
thy of repayment. The treatment populations need 
to be appropriately designated, and exclusions to 
the target population need to be clearly articulated. 
A credible impact assessment is required to ensure 
the treatment population is receiving quality ser- 
vices and the community is benefiting from the 
implementation of the evidence-based program. 
The presence of the independent, neutral evaluator 
helps to ensure the program’s merits are aptly 
weighed. Finally, as the entire purpose of this social 
benefit enterprise 1s to ensure the betterment of 
society, it is critical that if an intervention is unsuc- 
cessful, the potential harm done to the individual 
(s) does not outweigh the possible positive impact 
of the programming. 

Additionally, there are three fundamental 
things which should not be forgotten in working 
with SIBs, as they greatly impact the effectiveness 
and utility of these tools. The first is do not under- 
estimate the importance of the contract. SIBs are 
the epitome of the public-private partnership. 
A public-private partnership is a contractual 
arrangement between a government agency(ies) 
and a private sector entity(1es) to provide services. 
As such, the contract is critical to SIB usage, 
especially considering the high degree of com- 
plexity in human welfare-related issues. The con- 
tract should hold provisions which prevent breach 
by an SIBO when it is foreseeable that targets may 
not be reached and hold the agency accountable to 
its commitment (Eames et al. 2014). The contract 
should also include specific measurable goals to 
prevent breach (Eames et al. 2014). Within the 
contract, key attention should be placed upon 
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setting outcomes for each phase of the program’s 
evolution (Eames et al. 2014). 

Secondly, those seeking to use SIBs should 
work actively with legislators to reduce the urge 
to cut state funding when savings are achieved. If 
the intervention is successful, do not delete cur- 
rent state funding allotted for the intervention. Use 
state funding in conjunction with SIB utilization 
to allow programs to expand (Loth 2012). Private 
investors and service practitioners should lobby 
and seek congressional authority to expand the 
use of long-term performance contracts for SIBs 
(Liebman 2011). SIB-supported programs will 
need longer implementation times to provide reli- 
able performance measurement. It should be a 
recommendation that such contracts are given a 
minimum of 5 years. 

Finally, as impact investment is relatively new, 
lessons and failures learned from each application 
of SIB to a social malady should be noted for future 
reference and research. When seeking to replicate a 
program, close attention should be paid to demo- 
graphics, economics, and cultural context in which 
successful programs have been achieved. Practi- 
tioners should be on the lookout for place-sensitive 
policies — to think because it is a good policy for 
one area that it can be picked up and automatically 
applied to another area may be naive. 


Conclusion 


Social impact bonds are tools of governance 
which are gathering favor worldwide for their 
ability to improve outcomes and the elasticity of 
service interventions through the private financ- 
ing of public social welfare needs. Social impact 
bonds present as a special culmination of the best 
of the private sector, nonprofit, and government 
agency worlds with its emphasis on innovative 
financing for evidence-based programs. The inter- 
nal performance management and independent 
evaluation components within SIBs promote 
accountability and goal achievement for public 
betterment. In today’s financial pinch, the addi- 
tional flexibility and funding SIBs can provide to 
social welfare improvement projects can be trans- 
formative to communities. 
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Synonyms 


Social intelligence; Social relationships; Emo- 
tional intelligence; Perspective taking 


Social relationships are an invaluable component 
of one’s life. The quality and structure of social 
relationships are consistently associated with bet- 
ter outcomes across the lifespan, ranging from 
academic achievement and substance use in ado- 
lescence to mental and physical health and lon- 
gevity in adulthood through old age (Holt- 
Lunstad et al. 2015; Umberson and Montez 
2010). More specifically, empirical evidence 
from research studies has repeatedly shown that 
reporting stronger social relationships and being 
more integrated or active in one’s social network 
is associated with feeling happier, better coping 
with daily and major life stressors, protecting 
individuals from the incidence of disease, and 
living a longer life (Cacioppo et al. 2015; House 
et al. 1988; Infurna and Luthar in press). Given the 
importance of social relationships, understanding 
how to maintain and strengthen them is essential. 
Our focus is on describing how social intelligence 
is one avenue for navigating the nature and devel- 
opment of social relationships across the lifespan. 
This is especially critical in the world today, as the 
makeup of social relationships is constantly 
evolving, given technological advances and struc- 
tural changes within schools, businesses, and fam- 
ilies. In particular, the focus of this entry is as 
follows: (1) defining social intelligence; (2) how 
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social intelligence is measured; (3) the importance 
of studying social intelligence; and (4) whether or 
not social intelligence can be learned. 


Social Intelligence 


Social intelligence is a major building block of 
developing and maintaining social relationships. 
Thorndike (1920) originally explained social 
intelligence to be a facet of generalized intelli- 
gence and defined it as the ability to understand 
humans and act wisely in human interactions. 
Snow (2010) further expanded upon Thorndike’s 
definition by describing that social intelligence is 
the accumulation of knowledge, cognitive abili- 
ties, and affective sensitivities that allows individ- 
uals to navigate their social world. Honeywill 
(2015) and Albrecht (2005) described social intel- 
ligence as the capacity to get along with others 
and navigate complex social relationships and 
environments. Although the definition and under- 
standing of social intelligence has evolved over 
the years (Thorndike 1920; Guilford 1967; 
Kosmitzki and John 1993), research on the topic 
has consistently provided a generalized explana- 
tion of the concept of social intelligence and its 
potential benefits to society. We next discuss the 
myriad of research contexts through which social 
intelligence has been used to further our knowl- 
edge and understanding of this idea. 


How is Social Intelligence Measured? 


A multitude of social intelligence inventories have 
been developed with an aim towards understand- 
ing and measuring individual differences within 
social intelligence (Walker and Foley 1973). Sev- 
eral inventories focused on the assessment of an 
individual’s capacity to understand others: George 
Washington Social Intelligence Test (Hunt 1928; 
Moss et al. 1955), the Dymond Rating Test 
(Dymond 1949, 1950), and the Six Factor Test 
of Social Intelligence (Composed of six tests that 
examine four different forms of cognition of 
behaviors: (1) cognition of behavior implication 
is the ability to predict what will occur after a 
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given social situation; (2) cognition of behavioral 
classes is when an individual is capable of seeing 
similarities in behavioral information in varying 
expressional modes; (3) cognition of behavioral 
systems is the capability of analyzing the interac- 
tion of individuals and organizing a series of sit- 
uations or systems; and (4) cognition of 
behavioral transformation refers to the ability of 
being flexible with one’s interpretation rather than 
ridged; O’Sullivan et al. 1965; O’Sullivan and 
Guilford 1966). More recently, Silvera and col- 
leagues (2001) developed a questionnaire, the 
Tromsø Social Intelligence Scale, which exam- 
ines individuals’ social skills, as well as their 
ability to understand others and process various 
social information. These inventories assessed 
social intelligence as an individual differences 
factor through a structured questionnaire, 
resulting in subjective responses that provided 
researchers with one’s level of social intelligence. 
We next discuss the importance of studying social 
intelligence, with a focus on the significant asso- 
ciation between social intelligence and various 
pertinent outcomes. 


Why Is It Important to Study Social 
Intelligence? 


Thorndike’s conceptualization of social intelli- 
gence has generated research in various disci- 
plines, including leadership development, 
business and economics, and developmental, cog- 
nitive, and behavioral psychology. Social intelli- 
gence research has not only provided extensive 
knowledge surrounding the concept but has also 
helped develop an understanding of the context in 
which it is applied. Empirical evidence suggests 
that reporting lower levels of social intelligence is 
associated with the development of various psy- 
chopathology, such as depression, anxiety, and 
loneliness (Faust et al. 1985; La Greca and 
Lopez 1998; Hawkley and Cacioppo 2010). 
Highlighting the general importance of social 
intelligence beyond psychology, Zaccaro 
et al. (1991) framed social intelligence as a quin- 
tessential facet of an organizational leader. For 
example, empirical evidence suggests that 
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organizational leaders who have two prominent 
characteristics of social intelligence, social per- 
ceptiveness and behavioral flexibility, are more 
likely to report better success at work, in addition 
to a better work atmosphere and productivity 
(Zaccaro et al. 1991). In problematic organiza- 
tional situations, leaders high in social intelli- 
gence are more flexible with their responses and 
more aware of the various demands and require- 
ments of those situations (Zaccaro et al. 1991). 
Additionally, Goleman and Boyatzis (2008) 
added to the existing literature about social intel- 
ligence’s role when dealing with leadership by 
explaining the importance of social intelligence 
when defining the key characteristics of leaders 
within business environments. The recurrence and 
dissemination of social intelligence as a construct 
within various researching communities empha- 
sizes the importance to pursue future research on 
social intelligence. Given the implications social 
intelligence has for successfully developing and 
maintaining social relationships, we next discuss 
whether social intelligence can be changed. In 
other words, we examine whether interventions 
focusing on social intelligence can lead to 
improvements in social relationships and perti- 
nent outcomes over time. 


Can Social Intelligence Change or Be 
Learned? 


Research focusing on social intelligence has pro- 
vided society with a better grasp on the concept of 
social intelligence and how it influences social 
aspects of life through improving our understand- 
ing of the contexts and environments in which 
social intelligence exists (Zaccaro et al. 1991; 
Goleman and Boyatzis 2008; Zautra et al. 2015), 
why it is important in those situations, and how it 
can positively influence people. More recently, 
social intelligence research has led to the devel- 
opment of programs aimed at investigating 
whether social intelligence can be taught and 
improved upon. As previously mentioned, social 
intelligence is an integral part of the development 
and maintenance of social relationships, which are 
directly linked to an individual’s mental and 
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physical health. In a study by Berkman and Syme 
(1979), it was found that individuals with fewer 
social relationships had higher rates of mortality 
compared to their peers with an average amount of 
social relationships. Additionally, a myriad of del- 
eterious health problems have been associated 
with a fewer number and a reduced quality of 
social relationships, including cancer, cardiovas- 
cular disease, high blood pressure, recurrent myo- 
cardial infarction, atherosclerosis, and slower 
wound healing (Ertel, Glymour, and Berkman 
2009; Everson-Rose and Lewis 2005; Robles 
and Kiecolt-Glaser 2003; Uchino 2006). Physical 
health problems are not the only negative conse- 
quences linked with poor social relationships. 
Those with low quality and low numbers of social 
connections have a higher likelihood of develop- 
ing depression (Faust et al. 1985), social anxiety 
(La Greca and Lopez 1998), loneliness (Hawkley 
and Cacioppo 2010), and suicidal ideations 
(Bonanno and Hymel 2010). Increasing the qual- 
ity and number of relationships can potentially 
mitigate the likelihood of occurrence of these 
negative health-related problems. More impor- 
tantly, having the means to increase social intelli- 
gence would not only better one’s relationships 
but would also improve their overall health and 
quality of life. 

Zautra and colleagues (2012, 2015) developed 
a social intelligence training program that is deliv- 
ered online and aimed at improving social rela- 
tionships. Zautra and colleagues (2015) utilized 
both cognitive models and behavioral principals 
in their approach to defining and applying social 
intelligence. The online training program is com- 
prised of 42 short videos that span 5—10 min each 
and are organized around seven modules and four 
core principles (for more information, see socialin 
telligenceinstitute.org). The videos were designed 
to educate individuals on the ability to effectively 
manage one’s social relationships and navigate 
their social world. The online modules of the 
social intelligence training program focus on 
four core principles: (1) humanization of relation- 
ships, which describes the importance of treating 
one another as people with cares and concerns 
worthy of our attention (Zautra et al. 2015); 
(2) neuroplasticity, which refers to the brain’s 
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ability to form new connections; (3) uniqueness 
or unique nature of humans describes how we are 
shaped by our past experiences and expectations 
of the future; and (4) social intelligence is a choice 
and seeking connections with others is natural and 
in order to do so, we must first develop an under- 
standing of one another (Baumeister and Leary 
1995; Jolliffe and Farrington 2011). 

Following the development of their social 
intelligence program, Zautra and colleagues 
(2015) conducted a large-scale study on students 
at a Spanish university in Madrid. The students 
were provided with various materials (explained 
above) in an attempt to improve their social intel- 
ligence and other facets, including social cogni- 
tions and social relationship quality. Before and 
after the online materials, consented students were 
split into either a control or experimental group 
and were provided with a series of questionnaires 
aimed at assessing their emotional and social 
intelligence. They found that those who were in 
the social intelligence training program showed 
increases in sustainable social connectivity but 
also showed indications of an increased willing- 
ness to accept the perspective of others. Zautra 
and colleagues (2015) results indicated that com- 
pared to the control group, the experimental group 
showed significant increases in social intelligence 
between the pre- and post-assessments. When 
examining the measures of sensitivity to others, 
participants in the social intelligence program 
additionally showed increases in social sensitiv- 
ity, perspective taking, social information pro- 
cessing, and sensitivity to others (composite 
score). 

Based on these results, the authors concluded 
that the social intelligence program showed con- 
siderable promise as a way to increase the devel- 
opment and sustainability of positive 
relationships within young adults. Empirically 
supported through the application of social neu- 
roscience, cognitive psychology, and social psy- 
chology, the students who participated in the 
program showed an increased attention to the 
emotions of others, displayed a willingness to 
take the perspective of others into account, and 
showed greater self-efficacy in social situations 
compared to the control group. Overall, Zautra 
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et al.’s (2015) study was one of the most compre- 
hensive evaluations of the social intelligence pro- 
gram. Positive results not only delineate the 
effectiveness of their social intelligence program 
but also highlight the potential for social intelli- 
gence to be altered and improved upon. In addi- 
tion, their results emphasize the importance of 
continued research and implementation of SI pro- 
grams and point to possible directions for future 
focus. 


Future Directions 


The level of intrigue associated with social intel- 
ligence spans far and wide, having meaningful 
implications across a variety of disciplines. As 
demonstrated by Zautra and colleagues (2012, 
2015), the social intelligence training program 
has the potential to improve the way individuals 
navigate their social world. While their study 
developed a solid foundation for promoting social 
intelligence, an important next step is to evaluate 
whether their results can be generalized across 
different groups of people. Their study found pos- 
itive results in college-aged students, but can sim- 
ilar findings be replicated for individuals in 
adulthood and old age? Currently, we are 
attempting to answer these questions by using 
the social intelligence intervention program on a 
sample of participants in mid-life and old age 
(aged 45-70 years of age) (Zautra et al. 2016). 
Examining participants in adulthood and old age 
has the potential to allow for examining whether 
the potential for change is not limited to adoles- 
cence and young adulthood, but to adulthood and 
old age, where it is possible that there is potential 
to change. Furthermore, there is potential to 
examine whether intervention programs can be 
designed that could cater to specific samples. By 
tailoring intervention programs to fit particular 
groups of people, participants can more efficiently 
relate to the material being presented. Intervention 
programs that are designed for particular samples 
could result in increased motivation and ulti- 
mately, higher levels of program retention. Over- 
all, the universal significance of social 
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intelligences creates room to pursue future 
research in a variety of ways. 


Conclusion 


In a society where social relationships are a crucial 
component of everyday life, having enduring and 
enjoyable social ties not only promotes happiness 
but also better health. The importance of social 
intelligence, as explained by past research (Zautra 
et al. 2015, 2016; Walker and Foley 1973), is 
substantial and growing, providing individuals 
with the potential to better themselves and their 
relationships with others. As broad as social intel- 
ligence may be, the concept will continue to be 
researched across various fields for years to come. 
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Social Media in Public 
Employment 


Eric Otenyo 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ, USA 


Synonyms 


Online community communication channels; 
Online social forum; Social networking sites 


Definition 


Social media refers to various forms of electronic 
communications through which end users share 
different forms of ideas and content, which 
includes pictures, video clips, and messages. 
Social media applications are also venues for 
microblogging and networking among invited 
individuals with mostly similar interests. 


Introduction 


Contemporary public managers should be ade- 
quately conversant with the new-networked 
workplace and be familiar with social media tech- 
nologies (Mergel 2012). These applications are 
transforming organizational cultures in unprece- 
dented ways. Governments and other institutions 
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are finding social media as important tools for 
communicative exchanges with the public. 

Perhaps one organizational motivation is to use 
social media to broadcast and share news and 
information among stakeholders as a means to 
enhance accountability and transparency. Because 
of the media’s capability to broadcast messages on 
a 24/7/365 basis, it is easy to reach all populations 
or constituencies. Public organizations realize that 
social media channels are great for targeting 
selected audiences. For instance, 74% of online 
adults use social networking sites. About 71% of 
all online users in the USA are active on 
Facebook, which also owns Instagram, a mobile 
app with over 200 million users. In terms of 
demographics, there is no group left out. Data 
shows the fastest growing demographic on Twit- 
ter is the 55—64 year age bracket (Patterson 2015). 

Besides scope of outreach, social media is a 
cheap tool and can be relied upon even during 
periods of budgetary cutbacks and in emergency 
situations. According to Everbridge (2015), a 
global provider of critical communication solu- 
tions, 47% of government organizations use social 
media for crisis communications. This is even 
higher than the rate of 31.2% obtained in the 
corporate world (Everbridge 2015). Smarsh, a 
leading Portland, Oregon-based provider of 
archiving technologies disclosed that 74% of 
online adults use social media networking sites 
(Smarsh 2015). Therefore, Social media is a key 
part of organizational communication strategy. 

While the larger goal 1s communication and 
service differentiation and marketing, each orga- 
nization has its own strategy, formal or informal, 
that outlines the rules of engagement in social 
media. Some even go further to announce policies 
concerning content retention and applications of 
e-discovery provisions and the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act requests. 

Still, considering the fast pace of technological 
innovation, our understanding of what social 
media is is evolving. For instance, a list of the 
most commonly used social media platforms has 
generally included the following: Facebook, Twit- 
ter, Instagram, Google+, Friendster, LinkedIn, 
Classmates.com, Pinterest, Skype, Tumblr, 
Piczo, and MySpace. In developing countries, 
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the emergence of Facebook-owned WhatsApp, 
Snapchat, and Youtube may be added to the list. 
Many of these platforms have derivatives, for 
instance, Twilert is a Google Alerts version of 
Twitter. Newsle helps track when an agency is 
cited in newsletters and newspapers. Although 
LinkedIn has established itself as a professional 
network, it has not freed itself from socializing 
and through its signal device allows members to 
search updates of those within the cohort. Further- 
more, social media platforms are now solidly inte- 
grated with other applications on mobile devices. 
Considering that Millennials constitute over 34% 
of the US and global workforce in general, social 
media tools will be key communication asset for 
the twenty-first century workforce and beyond. 

Although social media applications affect 
nearly every aspect of our culture and workplace, 
scholarly research on the role and functions of 
social media in public employment constitutes 
new academic territory. Concern over the short- 
and long-term impact of social media on human 
resource practice has, however, received consid- 
erable attention in scholarly and professional pub- 
lications (for example, Tubbs-Jones 2016). The 
rest of this discussion explores the various appli- 
cations of social media paying particular attention 
to functionalities within the core areas of human 
resource management. We examine functionality 
in tasks such as position and workforce, recruit- 
ment and selection, performance management, 
and cross cutting issues, which are not mutually 
exclusive to broad organizational communication 
strategies. Cross-cutting issues include employee 
and employer rights and attendant legal frame- 
works. Experts in human resource management 
refer to the broad range of social media applica- 
tions as Social HR. 


Position Planning and Creation of New 
Policies 


Strategic planning deals with issues that affect the 
organization’s present and future, especially the 
critical missions and tasks to be achieved. Strate- 
gic planning affects how human resource 
(HR) personnel in organizations do their jobs. 
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Savvy HR managers want to minimize costs and 
maximize benefits to departments. Strategic anal- 
ysis is key to determination of organizational 
strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats 
(SWOT). Social media is particularly suitable for 
obtaining feedback about quality of organiza- 
tional services. To be successful at planning, pub- 
lic organizations are increasingly using social 
media for self-assessment and determination of 
external factors that might affect the attainment 
of strategic goals. As communication tools, these 
platforms are uniquely suitable in enabling dis- 
cussions around shaping organizational cultures 
and goal articulation. Social media makes it much 
easier for the public to inform policy makers what 
is most important to them as citizens. 

Ackerman and Krupp (2016) offered ideas on 
how social media can be used to maximize orga- 
nizational goals. They offer a SOCIAL approach 
that captures and represents best practices in use 
of social media within public organizations. 
SOCIAL stands for Share Ongoing Change 
through International Awareness and Learning. 
Today, social media apps are public relation 
tools, which explain aspects of organizational cul- 
ture and enhance service differentiation. For 
example, police posting on social images acts of 
kindness by service men and women help foster 
culture of empathy rather than hostility. 

Studies also show employers now use social 
media in articulating and updating policy changes 
and aspects of strategic communication and dissem- 
ination. The former involves creation of communi- 
cation plans, public policy marketing messaging, 
and citizen engagement in public events. 


Recruitment and Selection 


Since presence on social media provides a win- 
dow for public organizations to showcase their 
craft, the role in recruitment is amplified when 
HR managers make good use of existing plat- 
forms. These platforms are often integrated with 
Web 2.0 technologies which encompass blogs, 
wikis, texting, Google docs, Google Reader, 
Ryze, and other applications that provide online 
profiles of users. 
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Furthermore, public organizations now post 
vacancies and accept resumes on job boards and 
fairs hosted in these medias. Recruiters screen job 
applicants in order to select the best person for the 
job relying on these media. Social media is rich on 
personal data and information about a candidate’s 
knowledge, skills, and competencies. HR person- 
nel are increasingly relying on social media 
resources to profile and tap talent. At the same 
time, job candidates can track application statuses 
through the same channels. 

Similar to approaches in offline recruitment 
and selection, there are legal issues to be 
addressed. For example, as a matter of personnel 
policy, social media reveals identifiable data about 
job candidates. 

The US Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) brought this concern to the atten- 
tion of HR professionals. When HR specialists 
browse through social media websites, for recruit- 
ment and selection purposes, they easily pick 
identifiable information about potential recruits. 
Improper use of such information may jeopardize 
recruitment efforts and is potentially an issue 
which introduces discrimination in the acquisition 
function. In addition, improper use of information 
from websites may be a factor in discriminatory 
cases. The race, gender, age, sexual orientation, 
and ethnicity of candidates is discernable from 
social media websites and employers who use it 
for recruitment purposes have to be aware of 
potential biases. 

While no federal law regulates social media for 
recruitment and selection purposes, state legisla- 
tures have moved ahead to embed restrictions 
within the privacy discourses. For example, Illi- 
nois Right to Privacy in the Workplace Act effec- 
tive since 2013 is one example. Among the 
notable state laws include provisions to prohibit 
employers from retaliation against employees 
who refuse to comply with requests made on 
social media. Similar legal sanctions are applica- 
ble to other personnel actions, such as hiring and 
promotions. 

State social media laws also restrict uses of 
social media for applicant screening and back- 
ground checking. California, Illinois, Maryland, 
and Michigan have laws that protect job 
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applicants concerning their social media activi- 
ties. Needless to say, background checks in gen- 
eral are a part of the recruitment process but 
reliance on anecdotes derived from social media 
websites is generally contestable under emerging 
state legal frameworks. 

Since 2014, over 20 states legislated against 
employers’ access to personal social media informa- 
tion and restricted employers from asking 
employees to “friend” supervisors on social media 
networks (Crespo and Lyon 2015). Several states, 
which include Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, and Washington prohibit or 
restrict employers from seeking passwords or access 
into employee personal social media accounts. 

Cities also recognize the importance of social 
media in communications, especially for mobiliza- 
tion and outreach purposes. Some cities start 
Facebook groups’ pages for encouraging openness 
in communication and building a community. As 
such, several towns such as New Windsor, Hamp- 
stead, and Manchester in Maryland have adopted 
regulatory policies that restrict employees from 
posting profanity, sexually devious materials, per- 
sonal and discriminatory attacks. Many of these 
policies are about protecting organizational images 
and restricting inappropriate uses of social media. 
Some of the notable policies include prohibition of 
employees from comments that promote particular 
services, political perspectives, and products. 
Although city and county social media policies are 
becoming common, there are those who consider 
such policies as unnecessary and a way toward a 
nanny state. The major concern is that employees 
have rights over use of their own personal social 
media accounts. 


Performance Management 


Performance management deals with identifica- 
tion, measurement, development, and manage- 
ment of performance in organizations. In public 
settings, especially where unions are involved, 
performance management is structured by collec- 
tive bargaining contracts. In general, social net- 
works are an excellent avenue for public 
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organizational leaders to appreciate employees’ 
efforts and acknowledge both individual and unit 
contributions to departmental success. Because 
information on social media is public, announcing 
employee accomplishments on such platforms 
can be a morale booster, if done appropriately. 
Social media is used for purposes of generating 
teamwork and collegiality, which are necessary 
for fostering a friendly work culture and raising 
productivity. Most public organizations have 
established Facebook accounts for their depart- 
ments allowing members to build community 
and also have a sense of empowerment. 
Empowerment is evident mostly when social 
media platforms allow for employees to document 
organizational problems, announce work anniver- 
saries, birthdays, important career milestones, 
and, in some cases, vent out frustrations through 
whistle blowing. Although employers may 
encourage employee empowerment, managers 
increasingly monitor employee communication 
to discern employee sense of professionalism. 
One of the reasons for organizational interest in 
social media is that it allows managers to under- 
stand employees’ communication skills and sense 
of professionalism. Monitoring social media com- 
munications can also be seen as a way of tracking 
any aspects of employee wrongdoing. The argu- 
ment is that not paying attention to social media 
may be costly. Disgruntled employees can use it 
for harassment and bring tensions to the work- 
place. As such, the different policy frameworks 
governing social media applications and how 
ideas are shared are important in public employ- 
ment law and practice. Therefore, performance 
management goes beyond understanding how 
well employees perform productively and the 
legalities thereof. It behooves HR personnel to 
move to the next step of designing improvement 
interventions through training and development. 


Development and Training 


Can social media be used to develop employee 
skills and competencies? Clearly, the increased 
use of file sharing on social media supplements 
popular options for knowledge transfer and talent 
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management. The extent to which workplace 
knowledge is transferred and learned has not 
been thoroughly investigated but it exists. And 
because public organizations now offer training 
and development to employees anytime from any- 
where, many applications are embedded within 
regular E-Learning modules. In addition, 
YouTube clips with online lectures from experts 
are commonly used in training sessions and have 
been appreciated by government leaders. For 
example, the US Government Accountability 
Office (2003) reported online learning as an 
important cost-beneficial avenue for employee 
training. In addition, many users of social media 
deliver excellent resources that help educate both 
managers and their subordinates. 

All applications have different merits and serve 
in different occupational settings. For instance, 
LinkedIn, regarded in Smarsh (2015) as popular 
among the more affluent employees, is a great 
conveyor of miniblogs and insightful articles on 
employee best practices. In other words, social 
media provides an extra avenue for employee 
conversations about best practices and 
benchmarking. Besides, networking by itself is a 
form of employee enrichment and reflective 
human resource practices. Through social media, 
professional peers also share strategies for career 
development and advancement. Many users of 
social media have reported benefits of mentoring 
especially when emerging professional are invited 
to join networks involving senior colleagues and 
to follow activities and posts of field leaders. 
Social media offers great opportunities for profes- 
sional socialization and is now one of the most 
proactive avenues for preparation of the next gen- 
eration of public employees. 


Crosscutting Issues 


Generally speaking, the Internet is like a jungle 
where employees post work-related policies, crit- 
icize workmates, and often use unprofessional 
language and images, in the name of humor. As 
such, social media raises issues concerning the 
legitimate boundary between the public and pri- 
vate spheres. Off-duty communication between 
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members of an organization can be potentially 
queried. Conducts of supervisor—subordinate rela- 
tions within social media relations are beginning 
to be contested in the court system. For instance, 
City School District of the City of New York 
v. McGraham (2010), a teacher was found guilty 
of misconduct for off-duty comments. The 
36-year-old tenured teacher and also advisor to a 
Poetry Club had posted personal matters to her 
student, then a minor, seeking clarification over 
their relationship. This was after the two had 
consistently communicated with each other on 
e-mail and social media. The teacher’s contacts 
with student increased substantially to the point 
where she sent him movies she thought he would 
find interesting, which included a movie on rela- 
tionships Harold and Maude, Fahrenheit 9/11, 
and Catcher in the Rye. 

The case was compared to another, City School 
District of City of New York v. Hershkowitz 
(2005), in which a teacher had been found guilty 
of exchanging sexually explicit e-mail messages 
with her teenage student. The respondent’s actions 
were ruled to be inappropriate and unbecoming of 
a teacher whose role was to educate and protect 
children and not engage in a sexual manner with 
those under her care. Cary Hershkowitz, a tenured 
teacher employed by the City School District of 
the City of New York, was also charged with 
inappropriate interactions with other students. 

Posting of disparaging remarks on social 
media can also lead to an employee facing disci- 
plinary action. A teacher was discharged for post- 
ing abusive remarks about a Head Start program 
administrator. In a case involving Vista Nuevas 
Head Start, (2011) the courts found that the 
employer’s decision to discharge a teacher for 
her off-duty unprofessional comments on 
Facebook was justified. 

In the same breadth, in Re O’Brien 
(2013) another teacher was discharged for a sim- 
ilar behavior. Many other examples are available 
that illustrate the dangers of posting in artful 
work-related comments and pictures on Facebook 
and other social media. Cyber harassment and 
bullying fall in the same category as posting mate- 
rial deemed inappropriate. Social media is not off 
limits for those seeking to discipline an employee 
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for harassment, including the context of creating a 
hostile workplace. For this reason, the US Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
has received and allowed complaints of racial 
harassment over social media to move forward. 

However, in L’Anse Creuse Public Schools 
(2008), a contrast was evident. The case involved 
another teacher who posted sexually explicit 
materials on social media; there was a reversal of 
the disciplinary action. An arbitrator ruled in sup- 
port of the teacher contending that the school 
district did not have just cause to terminate her. 
That determination was because the activity 
occurred off-premises and the teacher did not 
authorize her photos to be posted. 

Another high profile case which received wide 
publicity involved General David Petraeus, for- 
mer Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). General Petraeus was accused of inappro- 
priate electronic media communication with his 
biographer, Paula Broadwell. Their colleagues 
posted insinuating several Twitter messages 
about the two having extramarital affairs. Follow- 
ing the sex scandal, Petraeus resigned in late 2012. 

While reviewing the increased number of ter- 
mination cases brought to the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB), it is evident that differ- 
ent rulings are made based on the nature of the 
social media content and employee responses. 
Although the NLRB focuses primarily on private 
sector cases, it has increasingly established prin- 
ciples that illuminate on social media in employ- 
ment generally. As early as 2010, the NLRB had 
already received complaints regarding employees 
using social media. Two reports were released in 
2011 and 2012 to try and help guide unions and 
employers in designing policies and practices 
involving employee uses of social media. The 
NLRB reports determined, for example, that 
employee use of social media to complain about 
work is not “protected concerned activity.” NLRB 
noted that employees who discussed terms and 
conditions of employment on social media 
engaged in “protected concerted activity.” And, 
unions were discouraged from unlawful use of 
social media to coerce members. Cases at NLRB 
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provide a hint as to emerging dos and don’ts of 
social media communication in public 
employment. 

For instance, in a 2012 decision involving the 
firing of a car salesman at BMW who had posted 
pictures of Facebook, it was decided the post did 
not involve fellow employees. The NLRB reiter- 
ated that the decision for firing employees was 
supported if the individual engaged in protected 
concerted activities, which is a criterion that the 
BMW employee did not meet (NLRB 2014). 

Additionally, through another NLRB case, it is 
now determined that a simple “like” click on 
Facebook falls under the protection of Federal 
labor law. An employee cannot be separated 
from her job for “liking” a post made on 
Facebook. This standard was established in 2014 
after an NLRB panel agreed that Triple Play 
Sports Bar and Grille had violated the National 
Labor Relations Act after separating two 
employees, bartender Jillian Sanzone and cook 
Vincent Spinella were found to have “liked” 
remarks critical of their boss. 

In general, therefore, social media like other 
electronic communication platforms are not 
completely free. The Electronic Communications 
Privacy Act of 1986 permits the FBI and other 
federal agents to access electronic transmissions 
without a warrant. There is simply no protection 
on public employees being fired for inappropriate 
messages and images posted on social media 
(Jacobson and Tufts 2013). Current federal policy 
does not prohibit employers from requesting pass- 
words and user names from employees. The issue 1s 
complicated when organizations require employees 
to bring personal smartphones and laptops to work. 
There are, however, few state legislatures that have 
begun formal to enact protective legislation due to 
public discontentment with the status quo. 


Managing Diversity and the Free Speech 
While organizations are embracing the use of 


social media for different functions and purposes, 
of great concern to HR professionals is the 
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constitutional imperative involved. Employers 
and employees have rights, which should be pro- 
tected. At the same time, employers recognize 
employee’s First Amendment rights which these 
to be weighed against the organizational needs “to 
create and maintain cooperative workplace free 
from the bullying and harassment that may result 
from one or more employee’s social media posts” 
(Tubbs -Jones 2016). In tandem with First 
Amendment protections, public organizations are 
expected to be leaders in promoting values such as 
representativeness and appreciation for diversity. 
This means organizational policies are expected to 
safeguard those values. Case law is replete with 
examples showing that public organizations are 
yet to resolve issues of cultural insensitivity in the 
workplace. We considered a few illustrative cases 
emanating from police departments, which also 
happen to be among the most visible public sector 
employment occupation. 

In 2012, seventeen police officials from New 
York Police Department (NYPD) were disci- 
plined for posting racially inflammatory remarks 
on Facebook. Some officers had made offensive 
comments about the West Indian Day Parade 
being held in town. Some of the cops referred to 
the parade revelers as “savages” and “animals.” 
Another remarked “kill them all” (Kemp 2012). 

In 2013, there was another case where one Joe 
Cassano, a son of New York City Fire Depart- 
ment’s commissioner, Sal Cassano, resigned after 
he posted racially inflammatory remarks on his 
Twitter handle. Joe was employed as an EMT with 
the department. These misdeeds led to a review of 
NYPD social media policies (Goodman and 
Ruderman 2013). As tools for internal vertical 
and horizontal communications, social media is 
making a mark. 

Although venting against someone is protected 
speech under the First Amendment, social media 
turns into an item of crime under different circum- 
stances. For instance, if an identifiable person uses 
social media in a threatening manner and presents 
an imminent danger, the speech becomes a threat. 
Let us briefly consider uses of social media in law 
enforcement practice. 
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Instrumental Uses of Social Media 
in Public Law Enforcement Occupations 


Social media is now the first place that law 
enforcement agents go to when seeking for clues 
about threats to public safety. For example, the 
Baltimore County Police department was able to 
investigate individuals who had threatened law 
enforcement officials on social media outlets in 
the wake of antipolice riots in 2014. Police depart- 
ments monitor Twitter, Facebook, and Instagram 
threads to investigate threats made against force 
members. 

Social media is changing the workplace in 
numerous ways. In law enforcement, tools for 
public safety have become more complex and 
agencies have moved away from old Wild West 
style “Wanted” posters to police radio, patrol cars, 
electronic billboards, and now handheld devices 
that access Twitter, Facebook, and YouTube 
broadcasts. And it does not stop there; jurors 
share opinions on social media, even after han- 
dling a difficult case. But criminals also use social 
media for recruitment of terrorists and for pedo- 
philes, who stalk victims online. Thanks to 
geotagging and use of metadata images it is now 
possible to locate some missing persons. Police 
frequently use photos uploaded on social media to 
find child pornographers and their victims. Police 
in cities like Seattle have a Twitter feed called 
“Get Your Car Back” in which staff send license 
plate numbers and other information about stolen 
cars. More applications exist and space does not 
permit us to consider many more service applica- 
tions out there. 

In the same breadth, state and federal authori- 
ties have laws and regulations that permit law 
enforcement agencies to request access into social 
media websites for investigation purposes. For 
example, California’s social media law does not 
limit employers from requesting employees to 
divulge passwords in the course of investigations. 
Similar laws exist in Colorado and Maryland, but 
in the latter, access to private social media 
accounts has to be provided when investigations 
are about potential misappropriation of 
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proprietary information and violations of securi- 
ties laws. In other words, state request for social 
media accounts is confined to specified 
investigations. 

At the other end of the spectrum, police offi- 
cials, some of whom are now required to wear 
body cameras, have to be aware that their 
workspace is part of the ever-expanding surveil- 
lance society. In Glik v. Cunniffe (2011), the Ist 
US Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that a private 
citizen might use mobile devices to videotape or 
film police officials in public space and send the 
images to their social media platforms. Such 
actions are protected under the First Amendment 
rights. 

There are drawbacks to this nexus between 
surveillance society and social media. This is 
glaringly true in the context democratic expecta- 
tions about public employment. Among the chal- 
lenges is the debate over just how much privacy 
should public officials expect in the workplace? 
There are other emerging concerns, for instance, 
police agencies have to grapple with how to 
obtain records generated in social media plat- 
forms. Some of the messages and uploaded 
video clips that originate from foreign countries 
where the rule of law is weak require a lot of 
resources to authenticate. There are further com- 
plications stemming from the fact that social 
media websites are incorporated in different geo- 
graphical locations, which makes it hard to serve 
search warrants, in cases where that step is 
required. Microsoft-owned Skype, for example, 
is incorporated in Luxembourg. This means that 
enforcement agencies require diplomatic chan- 
nels to do their job well. And that just adds to the 
layer of bureaucracies to be navigated. More- 
over, the amounts of information on the Internet 
can overwhelm any organization. Agencies that 
conduct some official work on social media have 
to grapple with issues of data management 
systems, which requires periodic training. The 
potential for criminals to organize using social 
media complicates matters and, especially, if 
hacking is involved. These and other challenges 
are real issues for contemporary public 
organizations. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, social media is an essential part of 
twenty-first century living and has attracted 
attention of scholars and human resource 
experts. While there are several applications of 
social media in HR practice, we have considered 
only a few applications in areas such as planning, 
recruitment and selection, and performance 
management. Yet, applications go beyond 
HR practices and delve into broader communi- 
cation applications. And there is heightened rel- 
evance in some public sector employment, 
especially in law enforcement, which utilizes 
data mining techniques to profile persons under 
investigation. 

In all cases, social media uses must be 
governed by law and that is why constitutional 
scholars are paying attention to these new medias. 
From a legal perspective, the scope of protections 
for individual or group social media use varies 
between different public sector settings. Case 
law on social media applications is evolving and 
will in future govern potential uses. 
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Synonyms 


Agency: Free will; Cognition: Awareness; 
Coherent: Consistent; Typologies: Classification 


Competing Commonly used to assess 
Values business culture (Cameron 
Framework: and Quinn 2006). 
Dynamogenesis:  Triplett’s theory concerning 


whether competition affected 
individual behavior or if the 
mere presence of others did 
(Goethals 2003). 
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The theory of knowledge, 
especially about its methods, 
validity, and scope. 
Epistemology is the 
investigation of what 
distinguishes justified belief 
from opinion 
(“epistemological,” n.d.). 
When combined, internal and 
environmental forces 
influence behavior of people 
and the lens through which 
they see their world (Goethals 
2003). 

Adjective for genotype; the 
genetic makeup of an 
organism or group of 
organisms regarding a single 
trait, set of traits, or an entire 
complex of traits 
(“genotypic,” n.d.). 

A term from social 
psychology for the process of 
convincing the self that 
ethical standards do not apply 
to oneself in a particular 
context. This is done by 
separating moral reactions 
from inhumane conduct and 
disabling the mechanism of 
self-condemnation (“moral 
disengagement,” n.d.). 
Observing that the presence 
of others enhanced the 
performance of the individual 
(Goethals 2003). 

Examines human behavior as 
influenced by others and the 
social context in which this 
behavior occurs 

(McLeod 2007). 


Epistemological: 


Field theory: 


Genotypic: 


Moral 
disengagement: 


Social 
facilitation: 


Social 
psychology: 


Introduction 


While psychologists focus on a micro approach to 
examine individuals, sociologists take a macro 
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view of the landscape in which we live. Social 
psychology serves as the bridge connecting these 
two fields of study (Katz and Kahn 1978). It 
examines human behavior as influenced by 
others, the social context in which this behavior 
occurs, and our interactions (McLeod 2016). 
“What is relevant to social psychology is directly 
relevant to organizations” (Dashtipour 2015, 
p. 189). Numerous and varied types of organiza- 
tions turn to social psychology to better under- 
stand culture, leadership, identify systemic 
problems, examine communication, strategic 
direction, conflict, performance, and other areas 
within the enterprise. 

Organizational conduct and, more specifically, 
the people within them have increasingly become 
case studies for social psychology of organiza- 
tions and are frequently reported in traditional 
and social media (Stangor 2016). Understanding 
how individual behaviors affect the group, how 
external factors impact the overall organizational 
behavior, and how malfeasance becomes norma- 
tive are keen areas of study within social psychol- 
ogy of organizations (Staw 2016). 


History of Social Psychology 


As a field of study, social psychology emerged in 
the late nineteenth century (Dashtiour 2015; 
Stangor 2016). In the mid to late 1800s, Steinthal, 
Lazarus, LeBon, and Tarde placed an emphasis on 
collective thinking, group mind, and suggestibility 
where individual thought gave way to the commu- 
nal group to which the person belonged. Personal- 
ity developed because of group, community, and 
cultural influences. Individual, rational thought 
subjugated to the will of the group (Dashtipour 
2015; McLeod 2016). In 1895, Triplett conducted 
the first experiments in social psychology examin- 
ing how competition and the presence of others 
affected an individual’s performance as compared 
to when the person was alone. Through his theory 
of dynamogenesis, Triplett questioned whether it 
was competition or the mere presence of others that 
affected behavior (Goethals 2003). 

In the early 1900s, William McDougall’s An 
Introduction to Social Psychology created the 
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foundation of a new discipline, separating it 
from sociology and general psychology. 
McDougall posited that social behavior was 
grounded in biology, innate and instinctive and 
therefore individualistic (McLeod 2016). At the 
same time, E.A. Ross’s Social Psychology 
focused on the power of suggestion and imitation, 
where people influenced the thoughts and behav- 
iors of others as applied in religion, marriage, 
crowds, social movements, and class (Goethals 
2003). 

In the 1920s, Floyd Henry Allport changed the 
focus from the group mind perspective to exam- 
ining individual behavior since it is individuals 
who think, behave, and feel (Dashtipour 2015). 
Taking a methodological and investigatory 
approach, Allport proposed examining behaviors 
that were observable. While Ross _ and 
McDougall’s work laid the foundation for social 
psychology, Allport ushered in the field as we 
know it today (Goethals 2003). He stressed that 
this field was a “science ... which studies the 
behavior of the individual in so far as his behavior 
stimulates other individuals, or is itself a reaction 
to this behavior” (1942, p. 12). Allport coined the 
term social facilitation observing that the pres- 
ence of others enhanced the performance of the 
individual, but Gustave Le Bon would later posit 
that persons within groups lose their identity 
becoming highly suggestible and an uglier version 
of themselves (Goethals 2003). Allport dealt with 
topics such as emotion, conformism, and the 
impact of an audience’s presence on individual 
behavior. Topics are still relevant today 
(McLeod 2016). 

By the 1930s, social psychology was firmly 
established as a scientific discipline (Goethals 
2003). Kurt Lewin would eventually become a 
giant in the field and is often considered the father 
of social psychology (McLeod 2016). Using his 
field theory, Lewin posited that when combined, 
internal and environmental forces influence 
behavior and the lens through which people see 
their world (Goethals 2003). 

During the 1940s and 1950s, Lewin and his 
protégé, Leon Festinger, advanced the investiga- 
tive and experimental approach to study behavior, 
thus solidifying social psychology as a rigorous 
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scientific field. As an editor of Research Methods 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Festinger along with 
other social psychologists is called for rigorous 
measurement and use of laboratory experiments 
to test hypotheses about social behavior (Stangor 
2016). Additionally, Muzafer Sherif conducted 
experiments that examined conformity, obedi- 
ence, and influence, experiments that would 
impact the orientation of the field and set the 
stage for new examination (Hepburn 2003). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, two now infamous 
experiments demonstrated conformity pressures 
in group settings and how the authoritative role 
could induce obedience even at the expense of 
causing severe harm to others (Stangor 2016). 
Using experimenters, confederates, and theatrics, 
participants were encouraged to administer pain- 
ful or dangerous levels of shock to supposed 
learners as part of a study on punishment in 
Milgram’s Shock Experiment. The number of 
participants who willingly followed the experi- 
menters’ order even though they knew the shock 
was harmful confounded the researchers 
(Milgram 1963). The study received much criti- 
cism for its deception in design and lack of ethical 
standards. As a result, strict research procedures 
endorsed by the American Psychological Associ- 
ation and administered by the U.S. federal gov- 
ernment were put into place (Goethals 2003). The 
Stanford Prison Experiment (Haney et al. 1973) 
recruited a group of young men and randomly 
assigned a role of prisoner or guard. Almost 
immediately, participants adapted to their respec- 
tive role with “guards” became aggressive, abu- 
sive, and exceeding boundaries, while “prisoners” 
became subjugated and contrite. The behavior of 
those appointed guards escalated in viciousness, 
while prisoners displayed mental, physical, and 
emotional anguish. Both the Milgram and 
Stanford Prison Experiments demonstrated the 
power of social influence, allowing the phenome- 
non to be observed and tested (McLeod 2016). 
During the 1970s and 1980s, how people behaved 
within the context of an organization was 
explained through a theoretical lens using psy- 
chology, sociology, and economics (Staw 2016). 

Since the 1980s, social cognition has been the 
dominant tradition in social psychology where 
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cognition enables people to make sense of others 
and themselves. How we process, store, and apply 
information about others and social situations 
play a vital role in how we think, feel, and relate 
to the world around us and others within it 
(Greenwood 2014). 


Organizational Typologies and Cultures 


The mission, structure, culture, and legal forma- 
tion of organizations differ greatly. As human 
constructs, organizational environments differ 
based on the motives and behaviors of the indi- 
viduals who work within them (Katz and Kahn 
1978). “Organizations come in a variety of 
shapes, sizes and types, including for instance, 
governments, armies, religious denominations, 
charities, and businesses” (Brief and Smith- 
Crowe 2016). 

Organizations also have a genotypic function 
where it performs as a subsystem of larger society. 
Four such genotypic functions include productive 
or economic organizations that provide goods/ 
services such as corporations, maintenance orga- 
nizations that focus on the socialization and train- 
ing of people such as schools and churches, 
adaptive organizations such as research labs or 
universities, and managerial-political organiza- 
tions that focus on the coordination and control 
of human and other resources such as national and 
state governmental agencies, military, labor 
unions, and special-interest groups (Kahn and 
Katz 1978). 

Organizational cultures, though less complex 
than cities or countries, are social systems rooted 
in anthropology, sociology, and psychology. Cul- 
ture is the unwritten rules that inform accepted 
and unaccepted behavior within the organization 
and is examined through shared values, geogra- 
phy, group behavior, and individual behavior 
(Gupta 2009). It is the totality of attitudes, cus- 
toms, roles, norms, values, and beliefs that distin- 
guish one group from another. Cultural 
differences between geographies cannot be over- 
estimated as behaviors between east and west are 
markedly different (Staw 2016). Over the past two 
decades, the views of culture in psychology and 
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sociology have converged. Culture is no longer 
viewed as static and coherent but a fluid and 
dynamic construct (DiMaggio and Markus 
2010). Additionally, utilizing the competing 
values framework, Cameron and Quinn (2006) 
devised four cultural categories including clan, 
adhocracy, market, and hierarchy. Clan culture 
functions like a large family environment. 
Adhocracy culture is similar to an entrepreneurial 
environment with risk taking and revenue growth. 
Market culture is competitive with an emphasis on 
getting the job done, and hierarchy is a formalized 
and structured work environment. People shape 
culture and, in turn, culture shapes people. Orga- 
nizational culture is comprised of individuals, 
who despite their personal value system alter 
their thoughts and behaviors to fit in, accepting 
the new normal. A poignant example of cultural 
loyalty is the solidarity of the men and women in 
law enforcement. The understood credo is that the 
people in blue take care of each other, support 
each other, and in subcultures do not turn on 
each other even if there is wrongdoing (Ashford 
and Anand 2003). 


Social Psychology: Theories and 
Perspectives 


The definition of social psychology depends on 
the epistemological, theoretical, and geographical 
perspective of the person queried (Dashtipour 
2015). According to Harre (1997), social psychol- 
ogy is juxtaposed between conflicting perspec- 
tives: one that seeks to explain the causal and 
universal explanation for human behavior and 
the other the context-specific thoughts and behav- 
ior underscored by culture and language. 

Two important social psychology theories that 
are essential for business leaders include observa- 
tional learning theory and social contagion the- 
ory. As its title suggests, observational learning 
theory is based on behavioral modeling. 
A leader’s behavior outweighs his/her verbal mes- 
saging because conduct, good or bad, is emulated 
by personnel. Social contagion theory suggests 
that behaviors can spread like a contagious virus 
affecting worth ethic, manners, approachability, 
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and a host of other organizational behaviors 
(Plante 2013). 

“Many phenomena in organizations have their 
theoretical foundation in the cognition, affect, 
behavior, and characteristics of individuals, 
which through social interaction, exchange, and 
amplification—have emergent properties that 
manifest at higher levels” (Kozlowski and Klein 
2000, p. 15). Depending on theoretical perspec- 
tive, explaining these phenomena can vary 
greatly. 

Given the broad collection of theories and per- 
spectives on social psychology, readers who 
desire a more comprehensive understanding of 
this topic should refer to the Handbook of Theo- 
ries of Social Psychology (VanLange et al. 2011). 
This book explores more than 50 theories on 
social psychology providing a deeper understand- 
ing on the subject. 


Social Psychology of Organizations 


Social psychology of organizations is concerned 
with understanding organizational phenomena, 
challenges, and matters of organizational life. 
Examining social psychology of organizations is 
accomplished using qualitative, quantitative, and 
mixed methods of research using real-time, obser- 
vational, and archived data. More than psychol- 
ogy research, context is the primary focus of the 
study where researchers examine upward, out- 
ward, and downward influences within the orga- 
nization (Staw 2016). 

Wilde (2016) posited that when workplaces 
lose their humanity, they become toxic environ- 
ments adversely impacting the effectiveness of the 
individuals working within them, the organiza- 
tion, and society. Toxicity can begin at the indi- 
vidual behavioral, cognitive, and emotional level 
with motivation and ego. Moral disengagement 
can occur at both the individual and group level, 
where self-regulatory processes fail and unethical 
actions can be justified by euphemistic labelling. 
Such labelling enables denial of a victim or 
wrongdoing (Ashford and Anand 2003). This 
ability to disengage explains a broad spectrum of 
atrocities and behaviors that society deems 
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reprehensible yet occurs in military situations, 
corporate malfeasance, and organizational corrup- 
tion (Moore et al. 2012). 

Healthy organizations inculcate a sense of 
purpose and mission and acknowledge the con- 
tribution of its members (Wilde 2016). When an 
organization’s culture is misaligned to its core 
ideology and desired results, it must undergo 
assessment to alter employee thoughts, behav- 
iors, and emotional states. Perspective taking 
may provide an additional filtering process 
where incentives and accountability can moti- 
vate behaviors. It involves an active, cognitive 
process where participants examine through 
empathetic reasoning, the views of others in the 
organizations (Ku et al. 2015). Without adjust- 
ment, individual thought, behavior, and emotion 
may maladaptively align to the group’s creating 
atrocious outcomes. 

According to Zimbardo (2007), when suffi- 
cient social or organizational pressure is applied, 
even a person with clear ethical standards can do 
bad things. Zimbardo asserted that while society 
tries to explain abhorrent behavior as the result of 
wayward individuals, it is not the individual but 
the environment and the people within it that 
foster bad behavior. 

The Milgram and Stanford Prison Experiments 
demonstrated just how far people were willing to 
go to obey authority figures. Yet while results 
proved alarming, these experiments could be ter- 
minated, evaluated, and reconstructed. Such is not 
the case in the real-world context of sanctioned 
torture, widespread corporate malfeasance, unbri- 
dled power, and brutality. This behavior occurs 
within the ranks of those we trust and depends on 
to uphold the law, or turn to for succor, only to 
receive abuse. Incidents of such occurrence 
appear frequently in the headlines, providing a 
glimpse into the social psychology of organiza- 
tions when things go wrong. Conversely, there are 
examples of altruism, heroism, and good citizen- 
ship that emerge because of the people and/or 
leadership within the organization. However, little 
research focuses on the collective good of an 
organization as we benefit more from examining 
which behaviors and practices to eliminate (Staw 
2016). 
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By examining social psychology of organiza- 
tions, we learn how and why individuals can 
modify their beliefs and behaviors to accommo- 
date the group and its impact on the organization. 
Social psychology of organizations may begin 
with the individual and his or her agency. It is 
the incremental actions of a singular person that 
can manifest into significant evil for the company 
(Brief and Smith-Crowe 2016). When individuals 
experience power working in organizations, 
behaviors such as self-assertion, creativity, and 
risk taking change (Galinsky et al. 2006; Brief 
and Smith-Crowe, 2006). As the self-serving 
goals of the individual increase, the needs of 
others and the organization diminish. The individ- 
ual becomes rude and may undertake unethical 
behavior (Staw 2016). According to Brief and 
Smith-Crowe (2016): 


Research on wrongdoing in organizations falls into 
one of two categories: either under-socialized, 
roughly where individuals are assumed to essen- 
tially follow their self-interest in a social vacuum, 
and over-socialized, roughly where individuals are 
assumed to enact the assumptions, values, beliefs, 
and norms of the groups in which they are embed- 
ded. (p. 6) 


Positions of power convey authority, setting 
the tone for what is acceptable and expected, 
regardless of collateral damage. The greater the 
power, the less likely others will express opinion 
or dissention (Locke and Anderson 2015). 
Authoritative figures can be incompetent, 
unethical, or antithetical to the culture of the orga- 
nization but will go unchallenged. 

Having power does not have to be synonymous 
with deviant behavior, provided leaders can rec- 
ognize the needs of others and possess compas- 
sion (Staw 2016). In some situations, having 
power can translate to a sense of responsibility for 
others, the organization, and accomplishing the 
mission, traits desired from world leaders (Tost 
2016). Effective leadership is not defined by tyran- 
nical force but rather the skills to inculcate zest and 
enthusiasm for the organization’s vision and mis- 
sion (Staw 2016). Moreover, if measurements that 
hold people accountable are monitored by others or 
carefully constructed incentives are put into place, 
there is less likelihood of error and/or bad behavior. 
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Productive Organizations: Corporations 


Within organizations such as corporations, there 
are inherent bias where managers Overpromise on 
goals to position themselves for promotion. Exec- 
utives responsible for these managers will typi- 
cally deflate estimates recognizing this inflation. 
Likewise, similar bias exists, where companies 
exaggerate or use hyperbole about their products, 
expected results, or optimistic projections (Staw 
2016). It is not that a corporation sets out to 
deliberately to do wrong. It is an aggregation of 
behavior or behaviors over time that sets the stage 
and seemingly recruits actors to play their parts. 
By their pyramid design, with less and less seats at 
the top, organizations serve as a host of competi- 
tiveness among contenders for executive seats. 
Work coexists alongside politics, with staff 
aligning alongside of their candidate. By examin- 
ing these hierarchies, we can understand how an 
organization can undertake good or evil (Brief and 
Smith-Crowe 2016). 

Employee response to questions vis-a-vis job 
satisfaction will differ depending on who is 
administering the questions. Asked by the man- 
agement, one response is recorded; asked by a 
union representative, an alternate answer 1s pro- 
vided; or asked by a colleague, still another 
response is given (Staw 2016). The myriad 
dynamics that comprise an organization suggest 
that understanding the social psychology of orga- 
nizations is a complex field of study. 

Although it occurred more than 30 years ago, 
we still discuss the catastrophic event afflicted by 
Union Carbide in Bhopal, India. More than 
40 tons of methylisocyanate gas leaked affecting 
more than 600,000 lives. While eight Indian exec- 
utives were convicted of negligence, the more 
important aspect of examination is to understand 
how such behavioral malfeasance could occur 
(Brief and Smith-Crowe 2016). In more recent 
times, the financial debacle of Enron, WorldCom, 
and the ruin of Wall Street companies in 2008 left 
us to wonder how an entire organization could 
either complicity go along with bad behavior or 
apathetically turn a blind eye. Antecedents such as 
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incentives, motivation, time pressure, sense of 
camaraderie, accountability, power, and other fac- 
tors serve as cognitive and behavioral catalysts 
(Kuet al. 2015). In addition to following a leader’s 
bad ethical behavior, employees can be seduced 
by socialization with peers to surrender their 
ethics for the perceived rewards or seeing partic- 
ipation as an evitable part of their job. Indeed, 
non-willing participants can be shamed or made 
to feel guilty because they are not team players 
when corrupt practices are normative and non- 
participation seen as harming the organization 
(Brief and Smith-Crow 2016). Yet not all malfea- 
sance is born of bad intention. Indeed, a substan- 
tial number of ethical violations develop because 
misguided employees try to help the corporation 
or the team. 

The recent events at Wells Fargo Bank, where 
employees set up fake accounts to achieve goals, 
may speak to this phenomenon. If we set aside 
those employees who sought individual compen- 
sation, there are employees who cheated to help 
their branch, department, or division achieve its 
goal. Whether to help meet sales goals, thwart 
layoffs, and/or avoid bankruptcy, misguided 
errors in judgment can be construed as corporately 
endorsed and the wrong behavior occurs as a 
group (Brief and Smith-Crowe 2016). In the 
2010 Tour de France race, those who played a 
crucial role had high self-expectations and were 
dependent on their peers, superiors, and subordi- 
nates to carry the race and were far more likely to 
use illegal, performance-enhancing drugs (Brief 
and Smith-Crowe 2016). When the overarching 
mission of the organization becomes paramount 
in the minds of its members, the means can justify 
the ends. What may not have been an acceptable 
behavior before becomes the new normal, where 
people look to others for signs of what is expected 
of them. 

Leaders, departmental heads, or others in a 
position of power can greatly influence employee 
commitment to a course of action that translates to 
the very survival of the company, project, or ven- 
ture. People within the organization become so 
enmeshed within the ideology that leaving is not 
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considered a viable option (Ross and Staw 1986). 
Though sometimes a losing course of action, 
employees erroneously follow along with the 
group, even if it leads to disaster or the demise 
of the entity. Conversely, new product break- 
through, public service, or philanthropy as in 
Salesforce, Microsoft, Tesla, Google, or Apple 
require further research to explain and understand 
the occurrence of positive group behavior (Brief 
and Smith-Crowe 2016; Staw 2016). 


There are at least three major ways that psycholog- 
ical forces can influence the behavior of organiza- 
tions: (a) Autonomous agents can represent the 
organization to outside publics; (6) powerful mem- 
bers can influence organizational structures, reputa- 
tions, and performance; and (c) the aggregation of 
individual traits, emotional states, and beliefs can 
shape organizational attributes and behavior (Staw 
2016, p. 12). 


While boards and leadership within organiza- 
tions may articulate a vision for the organization, 
such vision can be easily sabotaged by employees 
who tacitly nod in agreement only to collectively 
drag their feet during implementation (Staw 
2016). Contagious behavior within the organiza- 
tion can stem from one individual and radiate out 
to groups and the entire corporation. External 
incidents may also impact the organization, and 
the effect will trickle down into the employee 
base. In either scenario, by understanding the 
event, we may have greater insight into the sub- 
sequent behavior (Morgeson et al. 2015). 


Maintenance Organizations 


Over the millennia, churches have played a vital 
role by offering spiritual guidance, providing suc- 
cor, and helping millions of faithful find answers 
to life’s deeper questions. Yet U.S. Catholic 
Church officials admitted that several key admin- 
istrators systematically covered up the predatory 
behaviors of pedophile priests, harming genera- 
tions of followers (Miller and France 2002). Sum- 
moned before a United Nations committee, the 
Vatican addressed questions about how it has 
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handled the crisis of priests who raped and 
molested tens of thousands of children and the 
bishops who covered up for them. With more 
than 2,500 priests sanctioned and nearly 
850 defrocked, the Catholic Church has acknowl- 
edged that the culture at the time allowed this to 
happen (Associated Press 2014). It is hard to 
fathom how an institution that should represent 
the bulwark of goodness, propriety, and morality 
could serve as a host to such egregious acts and 
corruption. To perhaps understand how such cor- 
ruption can become normalized in the minds of 
the offenders and institutionalized, we turn to 
Ashford and Anand (2003): 


There are three pillars that contribute to the normal- 
ization of corruption in an organization: (1) institu- 
tionalization, the process by which corrupt 
practices are enacted as a matter of routine, often 
without conscious thought about their propriety; 
(2) rationalization, the process by which individ- 
uals who engage in corrupt acts use socially 
constructed accounts to legitimate the acts in their 
own eyes; and (3) socialization, the process by 
which newcomers are taught to perform and accept 
the corrupt practices. (p. 3) 


In the instant case of child abuse within the 
Church, by failing to acknowledge and deal with 
the problem, the Church as an institution obfus- 
cated the issue by transferring the abusers rather 
than purge them. While the objective might have 
been to maintain the reputation of the Church, the 
inability to confront the issue and correct it effec- 
tively gave tacit permission to the perpetrators. 
The lie that the problem was being dealt with 
became the internal truth. The three pillars 
(Ashford and Anand 2003) worked independently 
and collectively reinforcing each other. 


Political Organizations 


The images of Abu Ghraib shocked Americans, 
and the world as soldiers smiled for the camera 
alongside the victims they tortured and deni- 
grated. Outraged citizens wanted to understand 
whether these soldiers acted unilaterally or upon 
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the orders of commanding officers. While finger- 
pointing laid blame outside the circle of power, 
low-level, enlisted men and women were tried for 
the atrocities. Then vice president Dick Cheney 
(2011) would later claim that it was a few bad 
apples, not indicative of a rotten barrel. Yet psy- 
chologist Zimbardo (2007), chief architect of the 
Stanford Prison Experiment, disagrees and testi- 
fied at military hearings. 

The torture of detainees by U.S. soldiers at Abu 
Ghraib prison in Iraq was the result of systemic 
failure and culture. When soldiers put on their 
uniform, they are essentially being given a license 
to kill (Zimbardo 2007). Once home, the uniform 
comes off and, along with it, their license. In Abu 
Ghraib, there was perceived anonymity and the 
lack of any personal responsibility for the events. 
Soldiers believed they had the tacit approval of 
military commanders. Under conditions of war, 
the enemy is dehumanized. Once this occurs, the 
lack of identifying another person as human 
enables the evil side within us to emerge allowing 
us to commit egregious acts (Mbugua 2005). 


Conclusion 


Social psychology of organizations is a complex 
field of study. It incorporates multiple disciplines, 
theories, and perspectives of those who study 
behavior of individuals and groups inside organi- 
zations and work settings. Social psychology and 
organizational context are inextricably linked. In 
this way, researchers examine upward, down- 
ward, and outward behavior within the organiza- 
tion to recognize the resultant phenomena 
produced as a result of the individual and group 
thoughts and actions. 
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Synonyms 


Leadership; Social care governance; Social pol- 
icy; Social work 


Ensuring Quality Outcomes Through 
Social Care Governance 


Social work services are moving toward greater 
integration with governance. Governance 
arrangements are essential within the social work 
environment in the fields of Medical Social Work, 
Psychiatric Social Work, Social Welfare, Commu- 
nity Development, School Social Work, National 
Security, Family Planning, etc., to ensure quality 
services and statutory responsibilities of social 
workers to deliver the services more efficiently 
and effectively. 


Key Principles of Care Governance 


The key principles of social work care governance 
is to involve service users/care givers and the 
wider public in the development of quality care 
services, ensuring safe and effective services, 
appropriate staff support and training, striving 
for continuous improvement with effective 
polices and processes in place, and ensuring 
accountability and management of risk. 


Ethics and Values 


A major characteristic of a profession is its ability 
to establish ethical standards to help professionals 
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identify ethical issues in practice and to guide 
them in determining what is ethically acceptable 
and unacceptable behavior (Reamer 1998). Social 
work has developed a comprehensive set of ethi- 
cal standard. For example, social workers’ han- 
dling of confidential information, sexual contact 
between social workers and their clients, conflicts 
of interest, supervision, education and training, 
and social and political action” (Reamer 1998, 
p. 2). The Code includes a mission statement, 
which sets forth several key elements in social 
work practice, mainly the social workers’ com- 
mitment to enhancing human well-being and 
helping meet basic human needs of all people; 
client empowerment; service to people who are 
vulnerable and oppressed; focus on individual 
well-being in a social context; promotion of social 
justice and social change; and sensitivity to cul- 
tural and ethnic diversity. Social workers clearly 
have an ethical responsibility to be culturally 
competent practitioners (Gibelman and Schervish 
1997). The Code recognizes that culture and eth- 
nicity may influence how individuals cope with 
problems and interact with each other. What is 
behaviorally appropriate in one culture may 
seem abnormal in another. Accepted practice in 
one culture may be prohibited in another. To fully 
understand and appreciate these differences, 
social workers must be familiar with varying cul- 
tural traditions and norms. Clients’ cultural back- 
grounds may affect their help-seeking behaviors 
as well. The ways in which social services are 
planned and implemented need to be culturally 
sensitive to be culturally effective. 


Cross-Cultural Knowledge 


Cultural competence is not static and requires 
frequent relearning and unlearning about diver- 
sity.Social workers need to take every opportunity 
to expand their cultural knowledge and expertise 
by expanding their understanding of the following 
areas: “the impact of culture on behavior, atti- 
tudes, and values; the help-seeking behaviors of 
diverse client groups; the role of language, speech 
patterns, and communication styles of various 
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client groups in the communities served; the 
impact of social service policies on various client 
groups; the resources (agencies, people, informal 
helping networks, and research) that can be used 
on behalf of diverse client groups; the ways that 
professional values may conflict with or accom- 
modate the needs of diverse client groups; and the 
power relationships in the community, agencies, 
or institutions and their impact on diverse client 
groups” (Gallegos, pp. 7—8). Consult with super- 
visors and colleagues for feedback and monitor- 
ing of performance and identify features of their 
own professional style that impede or enhance 
their culturally competent practice evaluate the 
validity and applicability of new techniques, 
research, and knowledge for work with diverse 
client groups (Norton 1978). 


Service Delivery and Empowerment and 
Advocacy 


Social workers shall be aware of the effect of 
social policies and programs on diverse client 
populations, advocating for and with clients 
whenever appropriate. Culturally competent 
social workers are keenly aware of the deleterious 
effects of racism, sexism, ageism, heterosexism or 
homophobia, anti-Semitism, ethnocentrism, 
classism, and xenophobia on clients’ lives and 
the need for social advocacy and social action to 
better empower diverse clients and communities. 
As first defined by Solomon (1976), empower- 
ment involves facilitating the clients’ connection 
with their own power and, in turn, being 
empowered by the very act of reaching across 
cultural barriers. Empowerment refers to the per- 
son’s ability to do for them while advocacy 
implies doing for the client. Even in the act of 
advocacy, social workers must be careful not to 
impose their values on clients and must seek to 
understand what clients mean by advocacy. 
Respectful collaboration needs to take place to 
promote mutually agreed-on goals for change. 
Social workers need a range of skills and abilities 
to advocate for and with clients against the under- 
lying devaluation of cultural experiences related 
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to difference and oppression and power and priv- 
ilege. The empowerment tradition in social work 
practice suggests a promotion of the combined 
goals of consciousness raising and developing a 
sense of personal power and skills while working 
toward social change. Best practice views this as a 
process and outcome of the empowerment per- 
spective (Gutiérrez 1990; Simon 1994). Social 
workers using this standard will apply an ecosys- 
tems perspective and a strengths orientation in 
practice. This means that workers consider client 
situations as they describe needs in terms of tran- 
sitory challenges rather than fixed problems. 
According to Gutiérrez and Lewis (1999), 
empowerment is a model for practice, a perspec- 
tive and a set of skills and techniques. The expec- 
tation is that culturally competent social workers 
reflect these values in their practice. 


Diverse Workforce 


Social workers shall support and advocate for 
recruitment, admissions and hiring, and retention 
efforts in social work programs and agencies that 
ensure diversity within the profession. Increasing 
cultural competence within the profession 
requires demonstrated efforts to recruit and retain 
a diverse cadre of social workers, many of whom 
would bring some “indigenous” cultural compe- 
tence to the profession as well as demonstrated 
efforts to increase avenues for the acquisition of 
culturally competent skills by all social workers. 
Diversity should be represented at all levels of the 
organization and not just among direct practi- 
tioners .The social work profession has espoused 
a commitment to diversity, inclusion, and affirma- 
tive action. Social work client populations are 
more diverse than the social work profession 
itself. In many instances, service to clients 1s 
targeted to marginalized communities and special 
populations, groups that typically include dispro- 
portionately high numbers of people of color, 
elderly people, people with disabilities, and cli- 
ents of lower socioeconomic status. Matching 
workforce to client populations can be an effective 
strategy for bridging cultural differences between 
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social worker and client, although it cannot be the 
only strategy. The assumption is that individuals 
of similar backgrounds can understand each other 
better and communicate more effectively 
(Jackson and Lopez 1999). Yet, an equally com- 
pelling fact is that “the majority of clinicians from 
the mainstream dominant culture will routinely 
provide care for large numbers of patients of 
diverse ethnic and/or cultural backgrounds. 
Clearly increasing the numbers of culturally 
diverse social workers is not sufficient. Even 
these professionals will need to be able to provide 
care for patients who are not like themselves.” 
(Jackson and López 1999, p. 4). 


Professional Education 


Social workers shall advocate for and participate 
in educational and training programs that help 
advance cultural competence within the profes- 
sion. Diversity needs to be addressed in social 
work curricula and needs to be viewed as central 
to faculty and staff appointments and research 
agendas. The social work profession should be 
encouraged to take steps to ensure cultural com- 
petence as an integral part of social work educa- 
tion, training and practice, and to increase 
research and scholarship on culturally competent 
practice among social work professionals (Davis 
and Donald 1997). 


Language Diversity and Cross-Cultural 
Leadership 


Diversity skills, defined as sensitivity to diversity, 
multicultural leadership, acceptance and toler- 
ance, cultural competence, and tolerance of ambi- 
guity, constitute one of the core leadership skills 
for successful leadership (Rank and Hutchison 
2000). Social workers should come forth to 
assume leadership in empowering diverse client 
populations, to share information about diverse 
populations to the general public, and to advocate 
for their clients’ concerns at interpersonal and 
institutional levels, locally, nationally, and 
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internationally. With the establishment of stan- 
dards for cultural competence in social work 
practice, there is an important need to standard- 
ize cultural competence in social work practice 
for the profession to provide on-going training in 
cultural competence and to establish mecha- 
nisms for the evaluation of competence-based 
practice. As the social work profession develops 
cultural competencies, then the profession must 
have the ability to measure those competencies. 
The development of outcome measures needs to 
go hand in hand with the development of these 
standards. 


Social Work and HIV/AIDS 


HIV left untreated leads to AIDS. It is transmitted 
mostly by blood and bodily fluids. In order to help 
people living with HIV/AIDS, they should be 
encouraged to live successfully with their disease 
and always seek new information as this is the 
primary way for a person with HIV to live their 
life to the fullest. Being a social worker is not all 
about forms and procedures, but at the heart of it 
all is the need to help another human being over- 
come a hard ship or difficulty that they are 
experiencing in their lives. 

Through education society is trying to be as 
“fair” to persons living with HIV/AIDS as possi- 
ble, there is still that underlying stigma and dis- 
crimination being exuberated toward individuals 
diagnosed with HIV/AIDS. Although the sugges- 
tions are ideals it does not always happen. To date 
people are still being discriminated against. 
Whiteside (2008) suggests that HIV/AIDS “was 
and remains stigmatizing at an individual and 
national level.” In light of this, there 1s informa- 
tion on people living with HIV but some people 
refuse to accept it while other do not understand or 
do not believe it. In closing, education of the 
masses and vigorous awareness programs must 
be one of the main focuses of the relevant Gov- 
ernment Ministries in an effort at ending discom- 
forts of people living with HIV.A recent study 
conducted by (Patrice-Coy et al. 2016) revealed 
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that female adolescents were highly aware of 
HIV/STDs-related facts. 


Social Work and Resiliency 


Resilience is concerned with the interplay 
between risk and protective factors in order to 
determine behavioral and mental health outcomes 
for adolescents. It is the child’s ability to cope and 
even thrive after trauma and overcome tough 
experiences. Some examples of risk factors for 
transactional abuse are economic, social and cul- 
tural factors, family instabilty, trauma, poor ability 
to problem solve, family violence, high family 
conflict, and low family bonding. Some protective 
factors which can be employed to buffer the 
effects of the risk factors stated are sex education, 
hopefulness, high monitoring and supervision, 
support from a caring and understanding person, 
stable housing, positive role models, and parental 
involvement. Furthermore, research suggests that 
interactions with peer and social relationship are 
prime ways for adolescents to reduce stress and 
promote metal health (Edmond et al. 2006; 
Werner 1992) and argue that high resiliency 
develops as a direct result of correlation between 
individual, family, and community protective 
factors. 


Social Work - Policies and Legal Systems 
The term “social policy” is an ambiguous or 
unclear one and has different connotations, as it 
refers to both the range of policies developed in 
response to social problems and concerns, and is 
concerned with four main areas (Thompson 
2005): housing, education, health, and personal 
social services. The legal and institutional infra- 
structure is thought by service providers to com- 
promise the safety of victims, when children are 
taken away from abusive homes without adequate 
resources for safety and follow-ups (Reid et al. 
2011). Social Development, the Judicial system, 
Ministry of National Security, Child Line, the 
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Children’s Authority, all these agencies are there 
as a measure of assistance for the helpless. They 
all have policies and protocols by which they 
follow, in cases where the victims can access 
when referred to by the court. According to 
Rampersad (2010) there is a lack of trust in the 
legal system and police (who may themselves be 
engaging in underage sexual relations), and it is 
not because people are unaware of the law, but 
rather the perception at community level is that 
people are aware of the law and some simply 
choose to neglect it. 


Legislations on Equality and Diversity 


The Equality Opportunity Act 2001 (as amended) 
is anew piece of legislation that prohibits discrim- 
ination of persons on grounds of sex, race, ethnic- 
ity, origin, marital status, religion, or disability 
and includes the prohibition of discrimination in 
relation to employment and provides for an Equal 
Opportunity Commission to receive, investigate, 
and decide upon claims of discrimination. Part III 
of the Act deals specifically with employment 
discrimination. In respect of persons seeking 
employment, an employer is prohibited from 
refusing or omitting to offer employment to a 
person based on the above grounds of discrimina- 
tion. Also, an employer shall not discriminate 
against an employee with regard to terms and 
conditions of employment, opportunities for pro- 
motion, transfer or training or any other benefit, 
and facility or service associated with the employ- 
ment (www.legalaffairs.gov.tt/Laws_listing. 
html). 


Social Work and Ageism 


The National Policy on Gender and Development 
seeks to incorporate gender analysis into reforms 
of social protection measures for the elderly. 
Social protection measures will be more efficient 
if the differences in risks experienced by women 
and men are accurately understood. The 
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experience of growing old differs for men and 
women in our society in many ways. The general 
goal of this policy is to promote the equitable and 
sustainable well-being of older men and women. 
It supports the initiatives of the Division of Aging. 
National Policy on Ageing, which also seeks to 
promote the sustainable well-being of the elderly, 
as well as their social integration into the main- 
stream of society. This policy addresses gender 
considerations within pertinent issues, such as 
social security, income security, participation, 
social inclusion, standards for care facilities, 
health services, housing, education and training, 
support networks, and legislation. The Equal 
Opportunity (No. 2) Bill, 2011, seeks to amend 
the Equal Opportunity Act Chap 22:03 by pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the grounds of age and 
a person’s HIV/AIDS status (tt.Parliament.org 
2012). The UK’s Employment Equality (Age) 
Regulations 2006 now makes it an offense for 
employers to discriminate against workers under 
65 on grounds of age. However, employers in the 
UK are among the best in the world at recognizing 
the value of older workers and are doing more 
than any country examined in the report to recruit 
older workers back into the workplace. Can we 
say the same for Trinidad and Tobago? (Ali 2006). 


Social Work and Governance Related to 
Persons with Disability 


The National Policy on Persons with Disabilities 
was approved (in Trinidad) in December 2005 
based on consultations with disability organiza- 
tions, the general public, and government as well 
as key international documents. There is an 
explicit policy for the employment of persons 
with disabilities in Trinidad and Tobago as well 
as some key areas to support employment — leg- 
islation, access to the built physical environment, 
public transportation, access to information and 
communication (Henry 1998). The Equal Oppor- 
tunity Bill also imposes a duty on an alleged 
discriminator to make adjustments as are reason- 
able for disabled persons, unless such adjustments 
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would impose unjustifiable hardship (The Equal 
Opportunity Bill, (No 2) 2011). 


Social Work and Social Support 


Social support has also been defined as the phys- 
ical and emotional comfort given to us by our 
family, friends, coworkers, and others. It knows 
that we are a part of a community of people who 
love and care for us, value, and think well of us. It 
is the “sum of the social emotional and instru- 
mental exchanges with which the individual is 
involved having the subjective consequence that 
an individual sees himself or herself an object of 
continuing valued in the eyes of significant 
other” (Gordy 1996). Social support means the 
sum of all the relationships that make a person 
feel as if he/she matters to the people who matter 
to him/her. Social support can come in many 
different forms. With regards to the content of 
support, some researchers have distinguished 
effect, affirmation, and aid as types of support 
(Abbey et al. 1985). Cohen and Wills (1985) 
identified esteem, informational, social compan- 
ionship, and instrumental support; Eggert (1987) 
focused on emotional, instrumental, informa- 
tional, and appraisal support. Although there 
are certain distinctions among these approaches, 
all types of support are perceived to have an 
emotional component. This study focused on 
the emotional component of support in line 
with Beehr’s (1985) view that emotional support 
involves the provision of sympathy as well as 
behavior that shows care, liking, and willingness 
to listen. 

Social support has been called a “meta- 
concept” made up of three subconstructs: 
appraisals of support, network resources, and sup- 
portive behaviors (Vaux et al. 1987). Appraisals of 
support are often understood by analyzing percep- 
tions and receipt of support, while network 
resources investigate the social network surround- 
ing the focal individual and their embeddedness in 
that network. Supportive behaviors are codified as 
the source of support or the relationship the 
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supporter has with the focal individual and the 
type of support in question (House et al. 1988). 

Social support may take different forms, such 
as emotional or instrumental support. Further- 
more, it can be either perceived or received sup- 
port. Perceived support refers to support expected 
to be available in a stressful situation, whereas 
received support pertains to whether someone 
actually did receive support in a stressful situa- 
tion. The assessment of perceived support is most 
common. In contrast to actually received support, 
some authors (Sarason et al. 1990) consider per- 
ceived support to be a personality trait, a sense of 
attachment, and do not only understand it as 
“resources provided by others.” Both types of 
support need not necessarily be closely associated 
with each other, and they may have different 
effects on well-being. 
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Synonyms 


Social science research on NPOs 


Definition 


Sociological study of NPOs refers to scientific 
research on NPOs, in all its ramifications, with 
some particular sociobehavioral science perspec- 
tive, such as sociology or political science, or an 
interdisciplinary or social profession perspective, 
such as management or public administration. See 
also NPO definitions entry. 


Introduction 


The sociological study of NPOs is a historically 
recent phenomenon, as is to be expected, since 
sociology is a social science that originated only 
in the nineteenth century. By contrast, history as a 
scholarly enterprise and discipline has roots that 
go back millennia. Historians have been interested 
marginally in NPOs, especially associations, for 
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probably 4500-5000 years, or since the origins of 
writing. In the fledgling discipline of sociology, 
various of the discipline’s founders wrote about 
NPOs as specific types, without using this techni- 
cal term. For instance, Max Weber, one of the 
founders, wrote about the sociological study of 
associations in 1910. He later wrote a book about 
the sociology of religion (1922), which included a 
discussion of churches, which are usually NPOs, 
though he did not use the latter term. 

In fact, the entire concept of the voluntary 
nonprofit sector (abbreviated as VNPS) did not 
originate until 1965, when Richard C. Cornuelle 
was the first to write (a book) about a third sector 
or independent sector. The term nonprofit sector 
and also the term nonprofit organizations or 
NPOs, and their synonyms did not come into 
common use until the 1970s (Smith 2016). But 
the actuality, the existence of the VNPS and NPOs 
goes back at least 10 millennia, to about 8000 BC 
(Smith 1997). The first type of NPOs, and the 
most common type today all over the world, 
was voluntary associations, which originated 
when some humans first became residential 
horticulturalists (gardeners), rather than the 
nomadic hunting-gathering bands. These tiny 
(30-70 people) preliterate tribes were the usual 
human societies for the first 190,000 years of 
our species’ existence. This horticultural revolu- 
tion was the first of four global associational 
revolutions in our history as a species, all of 
them based on major economic system shifts. 
Nonprofit agencies and foundations as NPO 
structural forms originated thousands of years 
later: agencies in the first millennium BC, and 
foundations two millennia later. 

This chapter describes major books on NPOs; 
three key types of NPOs; the global history of 
NPOs; global numbers of NPOs; major character- 
istics of associations, nonprofit agencies, and 
foundations; and the dark side of NPOs. 


Sociological and Interdisciplinary Study 
of NPOs 


Although there has been minor sociological study 
of NPOs, especially associations, since the 1920s, 
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the organized global field of NPO, VNPS, or 
voluntary action research began in 1971, with 
the founding of ARNOVA (the Association for 
Research on Nonprofit Organizations and Volun- 
tary Action; www.arnova.org), the first interdisci- 
plinary association in this field (Smith 2016). This 
global field and emergent academic discipline 
can be referred to generally as voluntaristics 
(Smith 2016). Initially a sociology-dominated 
enterprise, ARNOVA has become the model for 
over 50 subsequent interdisciplinary associations 
on all continents and at various levels of territorial 
scope, from local to global and about 70 interdis- 
ciplinary voluntaristics journals (Smith 2016). 

Beginning in 1975, chapters on NPOs and 
related phenomena (NPOs, voluntary action, 
volunteering, associations, nonprofit agencies, 
social movements) began to be published irregu- 
larly in the prestigious Annual Review of Sociology 
(Smith 2016). Top sociology academic journals 
also began to publish articles more frequently on 
NPOs, especially on associations and volunteering, 
but also on social movements and protest activities. 
In the past three decades, there has been an increas- 
ing number of social science handbooks dealing 
with NPOs and the VNPS, the first one being by 
Powell, with a second edition by Powell and 
Steinberg 19 years later (2006). Edwards (2013) 
edited a handbook on global civil society, another 
name for the VNPS. The handbook edited by 
Cnaan and Milofsky (2008) focused on community 
movements and local associations. The most exten- 
sive social science (but largely sociological) hand- 
book, edited by Smith et al. (2016), is a two- 
volume compendium of 54 literature review chap- 
ters (over 1400 pages) on volunteering, citizen 
participation, and nonprofit associations. A few 
handbooks focus on philanthropy and foundations 
(e.g., Jung etal. 2016). Anheier et al. (2010) edited 
an important International Encyclopedia of Civil 
Society. There have also been some major authored 
(vs edited) books reviewing the research literature 
on NPOs and VNPS phenomena, including 
volunteering. 

In the last 20 years or so over 60 core social 
science, often sociological, journals have begun 
publication focused centrally on NPOs or other 
VNPS phenomena (Smith 2016), taking 
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ARNOVA’s SSCI-listed academic journal, Non- 
profit and Voluntary Sector Quarterly (NVSQ) as 
a founding model. Thomson-Reuters now 
has seven such journals in its Social Science Cita- 
tion index (SSCI), which includes the 3200+ 
highest quality journals in all fields and disciplines 
of sociobehavioral science, out of many tens 
of thousands in total being published. An online 
search by the author and a colleague using about 
80 keywords related to the VNPS on all of the SSCI 
journals at the website of the Web of Science 
showed identified about 120,000 articles in this 
field in thousands of journals. Several research 
studies have shown that various aspects of volun- 
taristics have been growing exponentially since 
about 1995 — journals, articles, dissertations, 
associations, research centers, college courses, 
etc. (Smith 2016). An estimated 40,000—50,000 
sociobehavioral science academics and researchers 
worldwide now contribute to voluntaristics via 
conference papers, articles, book chapters, and 
books. At least 20,000 of these are members of 
voluntaristics researcher associations or relevant 
sections of national and international disciplinary 
or professional associations (Smith 2016). 


Defining Key NPO Types 


As noted above, there are three main structural 
types or forms of NPOs, which will now be 
defined and discussed briefly. 


Associations 

The most common type of NPO numerically in 
nearly every society ever studied carefully is the 
association, often called a voluntary association 
(but also sometimes termed a common interest 
association, membership association, community 
association, micro-association, or nonprofit asso- 
ciation). According to the most extensive dictio- 
nary in the field of voluntaristics (Smith et al. 2006, 
p. 23), an association is “a relatively formally 
structured nonprofit group that depends mainly on 
volunteer members for participation and activity, 
and that primarily seeks member benefits, even if it 
may also seek some public benefits.” Associations 
nearly all use some variation of the associational 
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form of organization, defined in that dictionary 
(p. 24) as a: “manner of operating a group that 
usually involves having official members who are 
mostly [or all] volunteers, some elected formal 
nonprofit leaders, often a board of directors with 
policy control, financial support mainly from 
annual dues and/or donations (but may also include 
fees and grants), often one or more committees as 
part of the leadership, and regular face-to-face 
meetings attended by official members and infor- 
mal participants.” In associations, the ultimate 
power nearly always resides in the membership, 
which in most cases, votes annually (or every 2, 3, 
or 4 years) on the official leaders, usually both 
officers and board members. However, in authori- 
tarian societies, association leaders may dominate, 
with the preferences of the members not signifi- 
cant, as in nonprofit agencies. 


Nonprofit Agencies 

The main voluntaristics dictionary (Smith et al. 
2006, p. 155) defines a nonprofit agency as a, 
“nonprofit organization providing a public benefit. 
Such agencies usually operate with paid staff, 
though some are small, volunteer-run nonprofit 
groups. Generally speaking, then, the nonprofit 
agency relies on [paid] staff to accomplish 
its goals rather than members or service program 
volunteers.” Further, nonprofit agencies, often 
termed voluntary agencies (or volags), differ mark- 
edly from associations in their power structure and 
orientation toward beneficiaries. Where associa- 
tions are bottom-up, democratic in their power 
structures, nonprofit agencies are nearly always 
top-down, with ultimate power residing in a 
board of directors or top staff, authoritarian in 
their power structures, like businesses and govern- 
ment agencies, and hence not democratic at all. 
That both associations and agencies are called 
NPOs is thus misleading, because of this funda- 
mental difference in their power structures. 

Smith (1991) has argued that there are two 
distinct but related nonprofit sectors or 
subsectors — the association subsector and the 
agency subsector. Unfortunately, many volunta- 
ristics scholars think only of nonprofit agencies 
when they think about or do research on NPOs, 
neglecting associations. This is a serious 
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theoretical/conceptual error. Smith (2000, 
Chap. 10) referred to this as a flat-earth map or 
paradigm of the VNPS, analogous to Europeans 
thinking Europe was the whole of the earth 
500 years ago and earlier. Where most associa- 
tions are supported financially by annual dues 
(routine payments required of official members), 
voluntary donations by members, and fundraising 
events which involve the members’ families and 
the general public, agencies are mainly supported 
by fees for services or entry fees from recipients of 
their services, partly by donations (including 
bequests from the deceased), and to a lesser extent 
partly by grants from foundations or contracts 
with government agencies. 

Nonprofit agencies also differ markedly in 
their targets of benefits, as noted in the brief 
definition above — who they are trying to help or 
affect: Where associations nearly always have a 
central focus on benefitting their members, 
because their members are mainly volunteers 
and do all the work, agencies in general are cen- 
trally focused on benefitting nonmembers, either 
the public in contact or the general public interest, 
sometimes including the environment or ecosys- 
tem. Further, agencies generally operate with paid 
staff, who do most of the work and hold nearly all 
of the power. Often there is also a volunteer 
(service) program, as the volunteer department 
of the agency. But such program volunteers are 
lower participants, usually doing unskilled or 
semiskilled tasks, useful but not necessary to the 
agency’s goal attainment; they have a little or no 
power over policy or operational decisions. 


Foundations 

Foundations are a special type of nonprofit 
agency, defined as follows (Smith et al. 2006, 
p. 89—90): “nonprofit group usually having a sub- 
stantial endowment and, in the United States [and 
elsewhere] a special tax status as a [tax-exempt] 
private foundation which makes philanthropic 
(as philanthropy) grants to individuals or non- 
profits or both.” Most foundations are indepen- 
dent, nonoperating NPOs, usually termed private 
foundations, whose central activity is making 
grants of money to other charities or NPOs, rarely 
to individuals. Operating foundations are rare 
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and involve NPOs named and registered as foun- 
dations that function or operate like other NPOs, 
spending their funds to accomplish various phil- 
anthropic goals. They differ from most NPOs 
in depending mainly or wholly on their endow- 
ments for money, rarely charging fees or getting 
grants or contracts from external organizations. 


Global History of NPOs 


The best global history of associations is found in 
Smith et al. (2016, Chap. 1). 

As noted earlier, the earliest NPOs, circa 
8000 BC, were small associations in preliterate 
societies that had settled down to be residential 
gardeners (horticulturalist) and raise a few types 
of domestic animals, rather than being roving, 
nomadic tribes hunting, fishing, and gathering 
food that grew wild (Smith 1997). These settled 
horticultural societies were essentially small vil- 
lages (up to 1500 people), but they were much 
larger than the 30-70 people who constituted 
hunting-gathering nomadic bands as preliterate 
societies for nearly 200,000 years earlier. 

This first global associational revolution was 
followed by three more such revolutions. The 
second global associational revolution occurred 
about 3000 BC and thereafter, because more 
efficient and productive agriculture was invented, 
termed the agrarian revolution (i.e., fertilizer, 
irrigation, weed control, deep plowing), that 
could now support towns, and eventually cities 
(Smith 1997). In these urban places, many new 
types of associations arose, especially guilds as 
associations of tradesmen and artisans in a wide 
variety of urban occupations. The third global 
associational revolution accompanied the Indus- 
trial Revolution in industrial societies, about 
1800 AD and thereafter (Smith 1997). Factory 
jobs required significant education, so mass edu- 
cation supported by governments was instituted. 
Mass media also arose, as did better transportation 
systems, to serve large industries and national and 
state or provincial governments. Democracies 
often replaced divine right monarchies and 
empires. These economic and social structural 
changes fostered a wide variety of new types of 
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associations, including associations for leisure 
and recreation, trade unions, professional and 
occupational associations, new types of religious 
associations, scientific societies, political clubs 
and parties, social movement organizations, and 
eventually self-help groups like Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. The fourth global associational revolu- 
tion, the service-technology revolution, began 
about 1950, as certain nations became post- 
industrial, service-information-technology socie- 
ties. New technologies like the computer, mobile 
phones, and the Internet spurred personal inter- 
communication and facilitated the growth of 
associations, especially national and international 
associations, but also local associations. 

There is as yet no book that provides an exten- 
sive global history of nonprofit agencies, but a 
brief version can be found in Smith (2015b); 
Chaps. 1 and 2 of Powell and Steinberg (2006) 
give more extensive treatments of some agency 
types. The earliest known nonprofit agencies 
arose in the last 500 years BC, such as Plato’s 
Academy in Athens as a protocollege (c. 387 BC), 
the Temple of Aesclepius at Epidauris in Greece 
as an early hospital (c. 430 BC), and the 
Ennigaldi-Nanna’s protomuseum in Ur or ancient 
Iraq (c. 530 BC). There were other examples of 
various kinds of nonprofit agencies in most of the 
next two millennia, but such agencies were gen- 
erally rare, especially when their prevalence is 
compared to the frequent, often abundant, preva- 
lence of associations of many types. Smith 
(2015b, p. 262) states, “The vast majority of cur- 
rent Volags [nonprofit agencies] have been 
founded in the past century or two.” 


Global Numbers and Prevalence of NPOs 


It is extremely difficult to estimate accurately 
the global numbers of NPOs, given poor preva- 
lence data in nearly all contemporary nations. 
Nonetheless, Smith has attempted a rough 
approximation: He estimates that there were 
about 56 million NPOs circa 2010—2013, with 
roughly 87.5% (49 million) of these being local 
or grassroots associations. The remaining 12.5% 
(7 million) are mainly nonprofit agencies and 
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foundations, with a small percentage of 
paid-staff based national or international associa- 
tions. These figures are probably of the right order 
of magnitude, but not really accurate except 
to plus or minus 30%. Still, this is better than 
no estimate at all, or an expected error or 300% 
or 3000% (see also Powell and Steinberg 2006, 
Chap. 5). 

Research is considerably more convincing 
regarding the broader determinants of association 
prevalence in the nations of the world (Smith et al. 
2016, Chap. 50). Association prevalence is 
usually expressed not as an absolute number, but 
rather relative to the population of a nation 
(or other territory). Two independent studies 
with about 90-140 of the larger nations of the 
world (out of about 200 total nations) have 
explained with high accuracy (70-89% of the 
variance) that in addition to sheer population 
size, a nation’s association prevalence is deter- 
mined by such factors as its GDP per capita, its 
average educational level, its extent of democracy 
and civil liberties, the length of its experience with 
democracy, lack of civil disorders and civil wars, 
higher government expenditures per capita, and 
other factors (Smith et al. 2016, Chap. 50). 


Voluntary Association Characteristics 


Based on extensive reviews of the literature (e.g., 
Smith 2000, 2015a; Smith et al. 2016) with data 
from many nations, we know many facts about 
associations in the contemporary world. For 
instance, the vast majority of associations are 
local, not national or international. But national 
associations (and, to a lesser extent, international 
associations) have been growing rapidly in recent 
decades, as part of the fourth global associational 
revolution and the related processes of moderni- 
zation and globalization. Most local or grassroots 
associations are all volunteer-based in their oper- 
ations. Paid staff, if present, are small in numbers. 
This means there are at least a billion associational 
volunteers in the world. Based on research in 
50 nations (Smith et al. 2016, Chap. 3), the most 
frequent purposive-activity types of associations 
are oriented toward religion-ideology-morality 
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(12%) or health-education-social welfare (11%). 
Next most frequent are associations oriented 
toward sports-recreation-exercise (8%) or arts- 
music-culture-study (7%). Local associations are 
rarely incorporated or registered with the govern- 
ment, but are rather informal in structure and 
operations, often lacking a board of directors. 
As a result, local association lifespans are only 
several years on average and the average size is 
only about 20—25 members. 

Some other generalizations from extensive 
research on associations include the following 
(Smith 2015a): 


e Except in totalitarian dictatorships, local 
associations tend to have relative freedom of 
operation and policy-decision-making, but 
there is more government control at state 
or province and national association levels, 
especially in authoritarian nations. 

e The large majority of associations at all 
geographic levels are conventional and law- 
abiding, with fundamentally deviant, usually 
secret or underground, associations being 
very rare, probably less than 1% or even 
0.1% of all associations. 

e In modern, industrial and postindustrial, 
service-information societies, a substantial 
percentage of local associations are polymor- 
phic, meaning they are branches of some state 
or province association or national association. 

e Most associations, especially local associa- 
tions, practice internal democracy by routinely 
having members vote on the leaders, but 
oligarchy as continuing leadership by a small 
clique, often results de facto, as the core of 
most active members tend to be in charge 
over years, whether formal or informal leaders. 

e Frequent, direct, face-to-face interpersonal 
contact at meetings and other events, and 
between meetings; create friendships among 
members; and provide emotional rewards, 
especially in local associations. 

e Association members often also enjoy rewards 
from working for an association’s goals, a kind 
of felt psychic benefit from working toward 
and at times achieving the official goals of the 


group. 
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e Economic benefits are usually unimportant in 


associations, especially local associations, 
which are basically leisure activities; but 
economic associations, like farmers’ associa- 
tions, unions, professional associations, trade 
or business associations, are exceptions, where 
longer-term economic benefits play a substan- 
tial role for members. 

Associations usually have restrictive eligibility 
criteria for membership, but in most commu- 
nities, there is a range of local associations that 
can accommodate most kinds of people, and 
new associations are easy to form by people 
who feel left out of existing associations. 
Most local associations have relatively low 
prestige and power, but there are always some 
local associations that have high prestige or 
power, usually with local elites as members. 
State or province and especially national asso- 
ciations tend to have more prestige and power 
on average, but meet much less frequently and 
have weaker emotional relationships among 
members, usually emphasizing instrumental 
task accomplishments. 

Local associations can have a variety of signif- 
icant impacts on their members and volunteers, 
such as greater longevity, better health, more 
life satisfaction and positive sense of 
wellbeing, more felt political efficacy, and 
even improved economic status. 

Online involvement in _ cyber-associations 
tends to be very weak and shallow, lacking 
personal, face-to-face interactions with other 
members, and has not been shown to have 
impacts similar to in-person involvement in 
local associations. 

Associations, especially national and interna- 
tional associations, have had a far greater 
impact on human history and societal progress 
or ethical evolution than nonprofit agencies, 
which mainly implement sociocultural 
changes brought about by associations and 
social movements (Smith 2017). 

Associations have the continuing potential to 
accomplish nearly any goal of human beings, 
and this versatility makes the associational 
form of organization uniquely valuable to all 
human societies. 
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Nonprofit Agency Characteristics 


Based on extensive reviews of the multinational 
literature (e.g., Edwards 2013; Powell and 
Steinberg 2006), much is known about contem- 
porary nonprofit agencies. For instance, the vast 
majority of such agencies are local in territorial 
scope, rarely state or province-wide, national, or 
international; the latter are more likely to be gov- 
ernment agencies. Nonprofit agencies on average 
tend to have more assets and annual income than 
associations, constituting from 2% to 10% of the 
GDP in most nations, with the higher percentages 
in more developed, postindustrial nations 
(Salamon et al. 2004). Agencies are usually 
more businesslike and bureaucratic than the aver- 
age association. Most agencies have owned or 
rented office space, and operate during working 
hours on weekdays, often weekends as well. 
Some critics argue that nonprofit agencies are 
for-profits in disguise, taking unfair advantage of 
their tax-exempt status. In the case of hospitals 
especially, this criticism seems to have significant 
merit. The attitude or emotional spirit of philan- 
thropy is more clearly present in the members or 
leaders of all-volunteer associations than among 
the paid staff and executives of nonprofit 
agencies. 

Nonprofit agencies compete with government 
service agencies in most nations, but the last few 
decades have seen an increasing trend for 
national, and even lower level, governments to 
contract with nonprofit agencies to deliver ser- 
vices to the general public (Powell and Steinberg 
2006, Chap. 10). Nonprofit agencies are found 
most frequently delivering services in the fields 
of health, education (especially higher education), 
and social welfare (ibid., Chaps. 16, 17, and 19). 
There are also many religious and political advo- 
cacy nonprofit agencies in various nations (ibid., 
Chaps. 13 and 20). The management or gover- 
nance of larger nonprofit agencies is usually 
highly centralized, bureaucratic, and professional, 
with top executives increasingly having masters 
or even doctoral degrees from business or public 
administration university graduate schools. 

Nonprofit agency leadership and governance 
generally contrast markedly with the looser, less 
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bureaucratic, nonprofessional leadership in most 
associations, especially local ones (Smith et al. 
2016, Chap. 36). Only very large, usually national 
or international, associations have similar profes- 
sional management. Smaller associations often 
suffer serious damage to their missions and 
volunteer commitment when well-meaning but 
misguided new leaders try to make the association 
more businesslike. Members and active volun- 
teers in associations are usually involved in 
leisure time activities, serious leisure, that should 
be enjoyable and self-enhancing, not businesslike 
or work-like. 

Evaluating the impacts of nonprofit agencies 1s 
difficult, complicated, and expensive to do well. 
There is little doubt that nonprofit agencies such 
as hospitals, colleges, universities, and museums, 
and the like usually have positive overall impacts 
on their customers, but not a// impacts are posi- 
tive. For instance, nonprofit hospitals are semi- 
dangerous places for patients, just as any other 
kind of hospital, because of iatrogenic disorders 
and diseases. In marked contrast with associa- 
tions, there is no consistent and convincing evi- 
dence that nonprofit agencies have positive 
impacts on their paid staff affiliates, and many 
volunteers at times are mistreated by paid staff. 
As noted earlier, nonprofit agencies mainly do 
apparently useful things, but generally represent 
the status quo. Virtually without exception, 
ethical evolution and societal progress in human 
societies everywhere has been triggered and 
achieved by associations, especially social move- 
ments and their constituent associations, and their 
mobilization of informal protest participants 
(Smith 2017; Smith et al. 2016, Chap. 24). 


Foundation Characteristics 


Based on extensive multinational reviews of the 
literature (e.g., Jung et al. 2016), much is also 
known about private foundations, which histori- 
cally have been called trusts. As noted earlier, 
foundations are the least common major type of 
NPO, because by definition they involve substan- 
tial amounts of money as philanthropic gifts 
to create an endowment. The significant numbers 
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(but rarely more than 5—10% of total registered 
NPOs) of foundations in the United States and 
other postindustrial nations reflect changes in tax 
laws in these countries in the past decades 
or century that give substantial tax deductions to 
the donors of foundation endowments/assets. 
Critics of this NPO structural form argue that the 
principal motivation of such donors is reducing 
(or, to be pejorative, evading) taxes on income. 
Fragmentary and anecdotal evidence supports 
this view, but it is difficult to get foundation 
donors to be honest about their motivations 
(Jung et al. 2016, Chap. 17). 

Although most people think of the huge, 
multinational foundations like Ford or Gates 
when they consider foundations as a category, 
these giants are very atypical, just as the AARP 
(formerly, the American Association of Retired 
Persons) is atypical of associations and Harvard 
University is atypical of nonprofit agencies in the 
United States. Globally, the most frequent subtype 
of foundations is a small family foundation, 
controlled by the initial donor and his or her 
family and friends. Such foundations typically 
give relatively small grants to the donor’s favorite 
charities, which tend to be religious NPOs, non- 
profit schools and colleges or universities, high 
culture musical and artistic NPOs (e.g., symphony 
orchestras, ballet companies, opera companies), 
and the like. Founding donors often receive public 
recognition in perpetuity by the recipient NPO for 
larger gifts (e.g., names in event programs, names 
on the wall in the NPO building, buildings named 
after the donor). 

Careful evaluation of the functioning and 
impact of foundations in any nation, let alone 
comparative multinational evaluation studies 
with quantitative approaches, are rare or nonexis- 
tent (Jung et al. 2016). At the superficial level of 
outputs, foundations are almost always successful 
in giving away money to charities, but the impact 
of such grants is unclear. Larger nonprofit agen- 
cies are often substantially dependent on founda- 
tion grants to function and seek their official 
goals. The recipient NPOs, usually tax-exempt 
charities of some kind, are always grateful and 
have no difficulty spending the money for opera- 
tions or special projects. But the latter 
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expenditures are rarely, if ever, evaluated care- 
fully regarding their positive or negative impacts, 
as noted briefly earlier (Jung et al. 2016, 
Chap. 17). 

The general conclusion must be that in most 
nations, perhaps all, that have been carefully stud- 
ied, very little of the foundation funding has been 
shown to benefit anyone but elites and the status 
quo. A careful qualitative evaluation of founda- 
tion giving in the United States a couple of 
decades ago showed very little such funding 
benefits the poor, the disadvantaged, or the minor- 
ities in a nation. That study and others have shown 
clearly that very little foundation funding goes to 
NPOs that do advocacy for social change. 
The large majority of foundation funding goes to 
nonprofit agencies supporting elite NPOs and the 
status quo. Very little (1—2%) goes to associations, 
let alone to associations that seek ethical evolution 
and social change. This should surprise no one, 
given the elite type of people who control most 
foundations. 


The Dark Side of NPOs 


Although infrequently and inadequately studied 
by voluntaristics scholars anywhere, dysfunc- 
tions, misconduct, tolerable deviance, and even 
crime by NPOs has been rarely studied. 
Chapter 17 by Smith et al. in the handbook by 
Jung et al. (2016) describes and discusses many 
examples of the darker side of philanthropy, 
including foundations, but also nonprofit agencies 
and associations. Chapter 53 by Eng et al. in the 
Smith et al. (2016) handbook goes into more 
detail about the dark side of associations. 


Conclusion 


Within the category of nonprofit organizations/ 
NPOs, there are three principal subtypes: volun- 
tary associations, nonprofit agencies, and founda- 
tions. Associations are by far the oldest subtype, 
arising in many societies about 10,000 years ago. 
Associations are also the most prevalent in all 
human societies ever studied carefully. Although 
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nonprofit agencies and foundations perform 
useful functions in societies where they exist, 
associations, especially those involved in social 
movements, have the greatest long-term impact 
on ethical evolution and social progress in human 
history. 
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Synonyms 


Collective violence; Ethnic identity; Exclusion; 
State policies. 


Introduction: The Kurdish Question 
in Turkey 


The Kurdish question in Turkey symbolizes such 
an opposition by the Kurds against the Turkish 
government. Having emerged as low-level rebel- 
lions, the Kurdish question indicates the social 
discontent of the Kurds due to the governmental 
policies made during the formation of the Turkish 
Republic. Most Kurds complain that they are 
stuck between the Turkish government and the 
PKK (the Kurdistan Workers’ Party — Partiya 
Karkerén Kurdistané in Kurdish language). On 
the one hand, the government wants the Kurds 
not to support the PKK; on the other hand, the 
PKK has a great suppression on the Kurdish folk 
from towns to the very small villages in the south- 
eastern region of Turkey. The mountainous geog- 
raphy prevents the government from providing 
full security, and from making enough investment 
in the region, which, in turn, causes poverty and 
illiteracy. Thus, the Kurds have had to live in a 
very strange and stressful social lifestyle espe- 
cially for the last 40 years. 
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Living in these social conditions forces the 
Kurds, especially Kurdish youth, to make a choice 
between the government and the PKK. Some 
Kurds want to get the cultural, linguistic, and 
political rights that will protect their Kurdish iden- 
tity; others also seek autonomous regime in the 
Kurdish domain. Radical Kurdish nationalists, on 
the other hand, insist on democratic autonomous 
regime. At the beginning, the Kurds showed their 
reactions by resorting to rebellious activities. But, 
the government did not care what the demands of 
the Kurds were and suppressed the Kurdish rebel- 
lions by using military forces. This policy led to 
Kurdish dissatisfaction with the system growing 
into a formidable resistance (Mcdowall 2004). 
The Kurdish nationalists used grievances against 
the military operations and recruited members to 
start terrorist activities targeting official human, 
material, and economic assets. Since the 1980s, 
the Kurdish problem has left behind destroyed 
buildings, wasted energy and money, most impor- 
tantly the loss of thousands of lives, and their 
mourning families who are still waiting for a 
clear-cut solution to the problem. 

These perceptions led the governments to 
employ some social and political strategies in 
order to rebuilt social order and security in the 
southwestern region of Turkey. At the early stage 
of the problem, the Turkish Republic took the 
Kurdish revolts just as a security problem and 
responded to the problem by eliminating the 
Kurdish insurgents. These intervention tech- 
niques did not end the problem, but provoked 
Kurdish resentment against the government. In 
the mid-1980s, the government realized that the 
Kurdish problem had not been formed in recent 
years and could not be eliminated with the short- 
term solutions such as the employment of military 
force. The government started economic invest- 
ments in the southeast region of Turkey. These 
efforts helped in dealing with the problem but 
were not enough to satisfy the Kurds whose ulti- 
mate desire was being accepted as equal members 
of the society with their cultural rights and iden- 
tity. The problem grew with wrong social and 
political strategies of the government and turned 
into a desperate terrorism problem represented by 
the PKK. 
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Factors Giving Rise to the Problem 


The Kurdish Identity 

The Kurdish question in Turkey symbolizes the 
ultimate desire of many Kurds to be accepted as 
citizens having different ethnic identity with the 
intrinsic characteristics (Cornell 2001). Ethnicity 
or ethnic identity has various roots such as lan- 
guage, religion, education, etc. These phenomena, 
however, are not enough for the structural process 
of ethnic identity (Karpat 1985). The social inte- 
gration depends on several sociopolitical and 
ideological factors such as control of the material 
in its domain and the right of creating laws which 
are valid in the whole domain where the ethnic 
population lives. This process is defined as iden- 
tity creation and mobilization of ethnic group. 

There is little research on Kurdish ethnicity, 
and the existing research is questionable due to 
the fact that they were written with racial or cul- 
tural biases for or against Kurds. The ethnic origin 
of Kurds cannot be clearly defined because of 
their geographic, cultural, and genetic integration 
with Arabs and Turks (Bulloch and Morris 1993; 
White 2000). Another reason is that the Kurdish 
society is fragmented because they live as tribes, 
not as a national body (Mcdowall 1991). Every 
tribe has its own leader, and members of that tribe 
have to obey the rules made by the leader. This 
fragmented tribal structure of the Kurdish society 
has always created conflicts between the tribes, 
which is a powerful factor in the failure of the 
Kurds to emerge as a national entity. 

There is no definite information about the ori- 
gin of Kurds. The formation of Kurdistan, a 
mostly Kurdish-populated state, has never existed 
(Yildiz 1992). The first identifiable Kurdish peo- 
ple (Carduchis) have inhabited in the mountain- 
ous regions of the northern Mesopotamia for a 
period of 24,000 years, but the identity of these 
people is still obscure (Bulloch and Morris 1993). 
The only trait connecting them to today’s Kurds is 
their name and their location. The link of 
Carduchis lived in the Mesopotamia area to 
today’s Kurds is not enough by itself to establish 
the actual origins of the Kurdish people. 

It has been assumed that the Kurds converted 
to Islam after the conquest of the Caliphate of 
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Omar Al Khattab against Persia and Mesopotamia 
in the seventh century. However, it is very difficult 
to reach any concrete evidence for the existence of 
a Kurdish state in the historical records (Genckaya 
1996). Another argument is that Kurdish people 
were a sect of the Turanis from Central Asia, 
where Anatolian and Mesopotamian Turkish peo- 
ple originally came from. There are certain simi- 
larities between the Kurdish language and the 
language used by the people in the Ural-Altay 
region of Central Asia (Cay 1996). The roots of 
Turkish language are also connected to the Ural- 
Altay language group, and there are certain simi- 
larities between the two. These similarities sug- 
gest that Kurds are closer to the Turani people 
more than any other race in the world. 

As many races lack of clear identifiable roots, it 
is very understandable to advocate belonging to a 
specific ethnicity. People can identify themselves 
with a particular nationality such as the Welsh, 
Irish, and Scots in England (Winrow and Kirisci 
1997). Kurds had not had any nationalist claim till 
the end of the Ottoman Empire. They fought dur- 
ing World War I and the Turkish War of Indepen- 
dence along with the Turks. 

The Kurdish question emerged with the formal 
change in the understanding of nationality and 
religion in the governmental system. The pluralist 
understanding of nationhood during the Ottoman 
Empire was changed with the formation of the 
Turkish Republic, and a uniform understanding 
of the nationality was adopted. The concept of 
“Turk” became the basis of the citizenship. If all 
ethnic groups had found an equal place under this 
official identity, this concept could have been an 
inclusive identity. In daily practice, however, 
being a “Turk” has been uttered as an ethnic 
quality and became exclusive. The concept of 
the religion in the governmental system was also 
changed. Secularism became one of the most 
important bases of the Turkish Republic. 

These radical changes in the governmental 
system during the formation of the Turkish 
Republic made the Kurds worry about their Kurd- 
ish identity. The Turkish governments’ inability to 
come to grips with the demands of the Kurdish 
citizens for cultural recognition leads the Kurds to 
create a different national identity. The Kurds 
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showed their reactions to these changes with 
local insurrections. The authorities did not pay 
too much attention to the Kurdish reactions. In 
order to draw the attention of the authorities, the 
Kurds employed violence. 


Political Motivation of the Kurdish Movement 
The Kurds continue to express their resentments 
and demands in the political arena through the 
BDP established in 2008. Although the BDP has 
a very short history, the political struggle of the 
Kurds has a very long history starting from 1990 
when the Kurds decided to disseminate their opin- 
ions from the Turkish Grand National Assembly 
(TBMM) and established the People’s Labor 
Party (Halkin Emek Partisi — HEP). The HEP 
coalesced with the leftist Social Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Party (Sosyaldemokrat Halk Partisi — SHP) 
in the 1991 elections, and 22 HEP representatives 
were elected to the TBMM. Leyla Zana, a newly 
elected representative, wore a headband 
consisting of the Kurdish colors (red, yellow, 
and green) and spoke in Kurdish when stating 
the official oath at the TBMM. These two choices 
Leyla Zana made resulted in the abolishment of 
the HEP by the Constitutional Court. The Democ- 
racy Party (Demokrasi Partisi— DEP) was formed 
to replace it in 1993. The president Suleyman 
Demirel and the prime minister Tansu Ciller of 
that time claimed that the DEP was the extension 
of the PKK. Their government supported the mil- 
itary struggle with the PKK. Mehmet Sincar, a 
DEP representative, was anonymously assassi- 
nated in September 1993. The legislative immu- 
nity of some other DEP representatives was 
revoked by TBMM. Some of them were taken 
under custody and sentenced by the State Security 
Court (Devlet Güvenlik Mahkemesi — DGM). 
Similar to the HEP, the DEP was closed by the 
Constitutional Court in June 1994. 

As the Kurdish administrators of the party pre- 
sumed the closure of the DEP, they established 
another party named the People’s Democracy 
Party (Halkin Demokrasi Partisi - HADEP) in 
May 1994. Its destiny became the same as the 
other parties. The Kurds put out their own flag 
and Öcalan’s posters and lowered the Turkish flag 
in the congress of the HADEP. Some members of 
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the HADEP were taken into custody, and the 
HADEP was closed by the Constitutional Court 
in March 2003. The Kurds’ persistence on stating 
their opinions through a Kurdish political party 
has continued, and they founded the Democratic 
People’s Party (Demokratik Halk 
Partisi — DEHAP) in September 1997. The 
DEHAP enrolled in 2002 elections without com- 
pleting proper paperwork for the establishment of 
the party. A case of closure was filed in the Con- 
stitutional Court. The administrators terminated 
the party without waiting the decision of the 
court and established the Democratic Society 
Party (Demokratik Toplum Partisi — DTP) in 
November 2005. 

The DTP enrolled in the 2007 elections with 
independent parliamentary candidates named as 
“candidates of thousand hopes,” and 22 of them 
were elected to the TBMM. Because of radical 
statements and attitudes of the members of the 
DTP, the chief prosecutor of the Supreme Court 
opened a case of closure again in the Constitu- 
tional Court in November 2007. The main reason 
of the case was declared as “becoming the center 
of activities against the unity of the state.” The 
Constitutional Court sentenced the closure of the 
DTP. It canceled the parliamentary membership of 
some party members in December 2009. After the 
closure of the DTP, Ahmet Türk, the chairman of 
the party, declared that the problem cannot be 
solved by closing parties. On the contrary, such 
actions deadlock the problem. Despite all these 
events, Türk said, we (the Kurds) believe that 
Turkey will catch the peace and democracy 
(NTVMSNBC 2010). 

All these political struggles of the Kurds indi- 
cate that the Turkish governments did not show 
any tolerance toward the political expression of 
the Kurdish resentments because of the unwilling- 
ness in communicating with the unpleased Kurd- 
ish groups. This intolerance created the Kurdish 
perception that the Turkish government tries to 
assimilate the Kurds and lead them to support 
PKK’s propaganda that emphasizes that there is 
no way to get the Kurdish rights other than using 
violence. The problem was not just the Turkish 
government’s policies; the Kurds are also not 
willing to understand that the source of this 
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intolerance is the persistent radical attitudes of 
the Kurdish politicians. The main issue that closes 
the doors to the political struggle of the Kurds is 
the violence-based activities of the PKK. 


The Activities of the PKK 

Abdullah Ocalan (the founder of the PKK) was a 
member of this Marxist Kurdish organization. He 
disseminated his opinions of social injustice and 
Kurdish identity and used the grievances during 
the military operations against Kurdish folk as a 
means to recruit many Kurdish young people. His 
statements flourished in the economically 
undeveloped east part of Turkey. Recruiting 
enough supporters for his movement, Ocalan 
wrote The Way of Kurdistan’s Revolution 
(Manifesto) (Kurdistan Devriminin Yolu 
(Manifesto)) and established the PKK on Novem- 
ber 27, 1978, in the village of Fis in Diyarbakir. 

The primary aim of the PKK as an ethnic 
terrorist group is to create a separate state or to 
elevate the social status of the Kurds (Byman 
1998). The main argument of PKK is that the 
historical grievances in the last century under the 
rule of Ottoman Empire and the Republic of Tur- 
key left no choice other than using violence. The 
grievances experienced by the Kurds because of 
the harsh counter policies of the government were 
used by the PKK to legitimate its existence (Ekici 
et al. 2007). The PKK placed a great deal of 
emphasis on language because it is the main trait 
of national identity (Weber 1978). By using lan- 
guage, the PKK attempts to strengthen the idea 
which to be a Kurd does not mean to be a Turk that 
is the identity proposed by the Turkish govern- 
ment. Discerning the ethnic identity from the 
identity proposed by the government affirms the 
distinct nature of the ethnic group and gives great 
advantage to the PKK as an ethnic terrorist group. 
Therefore, the PKK forces the Kurds to use Kurd- 
ish language in social and official life. 

The PKK creates fear to force the rival groups 
to emigrate from the southeast region because 
they want to strengthen ethnic identity by chang- 
ing the demographic structure of the region. Due 
to the fear created by the terrorist group, individ- 
uals who are not willing to attend insurgencies 
have to cooperate with them. It is not difficult to 
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convince the ethnic population by insurgents due 
to their bitter experiences with the PKK. The PKK 
is effectively using this method in the East Ana- 
tolia. In order to obtain the population advantage, 
PKK terrorists force the Kurdish population to 
migrate from much Kurdish-populated areas to 
less Kurdish-populated areas. With this tactic, 
they aim to win the mayoralty elections, which 
in turn will provide some extended autonomy for 
the Kurdish radicals. 

Political activities are also very important for 
the PKK. Political party serves as a legal home 
base for the urban militants. Through this legal 
structure, new members are recruited to the terror- 
ist group. During the mayoralty elections in 2009 
in Van, members of the Peace and Democracy 
Party (Baris ve Demokrasi Partisi — BDP) create 
great fear on the public to force them to vote for 
BDP. They got all official posts in many election 
rooms and checked most of the voters to be sure 
they voted for BDP. In this manner, they become 
apparently institutionalized under the legal struc- 
ture of the state and organize the political struggle 
against the government. 


Counter-Strategies of the Government 

After the establishment of PKK in 1978, the 
course of the Kurdish question has evolved 
around the constant increase of the violent PKK 
activities and the counter policies of the Turkish 
governments against those violent activities. The 
tug-of-war between the PKK and the Turkish 
government resulted in the victimization of the 
Kurdish civilians. Turkey’s response varied 
according to political conjuncture after the first 
attack was carried out on August 15, 1984. PKK 
had attacked to the houses, where military and 
police officers lived, in Siirt and Hakkari. 

On June 20, 1987, PKK killed 
30 villagers — 16 of them were children — in 
Mardin (Ergil 2000). Upon this attack, the Turkish 
government initiated a couple inquiries to get 
information about PKK. Depending on the infor- 
mation gathered, the government decided to 
employ several methods. First, the government 
deployed military troops in the southeast region. 
The army was appointed to making counter oper- 
ations, conducting routine patrols, and providing 
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convoy protection. Besides, two elite units of 
special forces were created to counter PKK terror- 
ism: special teams working as a unit of gendar- 
merie in rural area and special operation teams 
working as a unit of police in urban area. Police 
Special Operation Teams of the Turkish National 
Police made a name in fighting with the PKK and 
attended some operations with other forces. In 
addition, the government propelled air forces 
and conducted air attacks to PKK camps in the 
mountainous regions. 

Second, the government organized an armed 
village guard system from the Kurdish villagers. 
The tribal leaders were assigned as the head of the 
village guard system. By using this system, the 
government was aiming at creating a local oppo- 
sition to PKK militants. This system, however, 
brought about the misuse of power of tribal 
leaders and the antagonism between Kurdish vil- 
lagers and PKK militants. In 1985, PKK attacks 
increased against civilians who were supporting 
the village guard system. PKK militants threat- 
ened everybody who was likely to deal with the 
village guards. Abdullah Ocalan ordered to kill 
families of the village guards because they were 
seen as “state collaborators” (Imset 1993). This 
polarization among the Kurdish folks forced the 
people to pick sides with the PKK or the govern- 
ment. Due to the deficiency in the educational 
system and lack of communication technologies 
such as the Internet and TV broadcasting in the 
area at that time, some people, especially young 
Kurds, were easily convinced by the PKK to fight 
against the Turkish government. With the 
increased number of militants, the PKK created 
new units of fighters. 

The government could not establish an effec- 
tive way to prevent the outburst of the PKK. It 
declared the regional “state of emergency man- 
agement” (Olaganustu Hal — OHAL) in the 
Kurdish-inhabited zone including the cities of 
Bingöl, Diyarbakir, Elazığ, Hakkâri, Mardin, 
Siirt, Tunceli, and Van in 1987. A short time 
after this declaration, the region of “emergency 
management” was expanded, and this situation 
continued for almost 20 years. 

After the declaration of the OHAL, severe 
armed fight with PKK terrorism started. Turkish 
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military authorities outlawed the Kurdish organi- 
zations and banned all forms of ethnic, rebellious, 
and leftist movements with the coups in 1971 and 
1980. Many people including Kurdish nationalists 
were jailed, the use of the Kurdish language was 
forbidden, the Kurdish names of the villages were 
changed with the Turkish names, and Kurdish 
families were coerced to give Turkish names to 
their children (Ergil 2000). These military coups 
aiming to ensure the integrity of Turkish society 
created the perception of deliberate discrimination 
and assimilation by the Turkish government in the 
minds of Kurdish nationalists. 

These policies started a real destructive war 
with PKK terrorism. The primary victims of this 
war were civilians who were stuck between the 
security forces and PKK. They faced with both the 
suppression and execution of PKK and the strict 
implementations of the Turkish authorities such as 
the evacuation and destruction of villages 
suspected of helping the PKK. According to the 
US Department of State’s 1996 Country Reports 
on Human Rights Practices, 2297 villages had 
been evacuated or destroyed, and two million 
Kurds had been forced to leave their homes or 
villages (Ergil 2000). Starting from 1996, the 
OHAL was gradually terminated, and in 2002, it 
was totally lifted. The policies implemented dur- 
ing the OHAL process, however, restricted daily 
social life and caused grievances in the Kurdish 
population. The declaration of the OHAL and 
counter strategies against PKK after the OHAL 
were major causes turning the Kurdish problem to 
an extensive ethnic terrorism. 

Consequently, restrictions on social and cul- 
tural freedom, arrests, and the oppressive regime 
pared with the military coups strengthened the 
separatist Kurdish nationalist movements and 
helped the creation of PKK. The strict policies of 
military regime after the coup in 1980 did not 
succeed in deterring the Kurdish nationalist 
movement; on the contrary, those policies stirred 
up the Kurdish problem. The ruthless suppressive 
policies of Turkish officials due to the worry of 
separation of the state created great dissatisfaction 
in terms of demanded cultural, linguistic, and 
political rights and caused the formation of Kurd- 
ish extremism (Olson 1996). 


Sociopolitical Factors Giving Rise to the Kurdish Question in Turkey 


Conclusion 


The evolution of Kurdish question in Turkey 
clearly represents the destructive effects of state 
actions on the feelings of national identity. 
Repressive policies during the establishment pro- 
cess of the Turkish Republic caused resentments 
in Kurdish community. Using security forces to 
repress Kurdish protests and rebellions increased 
the number of Kurdish victims and disseminated 
the resentments in Kurdish community. The 
Kurds perceived these state policies as a threat 
against their identity and culture. Then, a Kurdish 
radical group established PKK terrorist organiza- 
tion in order to use violence to save their identity 
and culture. At the earlier stage of PKK terrorism, 
the Kurdish folk had not given much support to 
PKK terrorist organization, but wrong state poli- 
cies toward the Kurdish question increased the 
support to PKK. 

All this chaos between the PKK and the Turk- 
ish government force thousands of families to 
migrate to other safe cities. This migration 
increased the poverty level and street crime in 
the region (Durna and Hancerli 2007). Because 
of the supporters from the Kurdish population 
living in Iran and Syria and the strategic involve- 
ment of European countries, the Kurdish question 
has been internationalized and become a much 
more complicated phenomenon than a terrorist 
organization. After the 1990s, Turkish govern- 
ments started to follow moderate policies such as 
developing economic and social conditions in the 
regions where the Kurdish population mostly 
lives. The efforts of the Turkish government to 
strengthen the loyalty of the Kurds to the state are 
called today as “democratic opening.” The ongo- 
ing process of “democratic opening” indicates 
that nobody is optimistic about the success of the 
project because of the nontransparent nature of the 
project. Both parties accuse each other of being 
insincere and of having secret agendas. 

In sum, the Kurdish question is the product of 
a blending of social, economic, cultural, and 
political determinants emerged in an environ- 
ment in which the government and the Kurds 
are not willing to understand each other. Recip- 
rocal misperceptions and prejudices prevented 
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the parties from understanding and reaching to 
the roots of the problem constructed over the 
time. The authorities’ unwillingness in commu- 
nicating and understanding the concerns of the 
Kurds was perceived as humiliation and discrim- 
ination by them. This perception, then, brought 
about hate and loss of identity and self-respect 
and increased the risk for fanaticism and terror- 
ism. The Kurds argue that the governments’ 
approach left them no choice other than resorting 
to collective violence and terrorism. This prefer- 
ence is mainly related to ethnic, cultural values 
and the reluctance of the parties in communica- 
tion. The claim of belonging to a specific race, 
ethnicity, or nation may not be valid, but it is the 
fact that there is such a group of people 
defending this claim. Addressing different per- 
ceptions does not entail accepting them as real- 
ity; however, taking them into account can 
provide a true approach to solve social problems. 
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Socio-Technological Aspects 
in Disaster Mitigation 


John J. Kiefer 
University of New Orleans, New Orleans, 
LA, USA 


Synonyms 


Crises; Emergencies; Hazards 


Definition 


Measures that eliminate or reduce the impacts and 
risks of hazards through proactive measures taken 
before an emergency or disaster occurs. 

A clear understanding of the concept the socio- 
technical dimensions of disasters is critically 
important for those responsible for mitigation. 
Leavitt and Kiefer (2006) recommended that 
emergency planners look at disaster mitigation 
from a systems approach. They argued that it 
was important not only to appreciate how social 
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and technical systems were vulnerable when 
disasters happen but perhaps more important to 
understand that significant failure is often most 
common where different systems converge. 


What is Mitigation? 


Three common themes emerge from the defini- 
tions of disaster. First, the mitigation of disasters 1s 
a sustained and ongoing event, unlike disaster 
relief, which is short term (Haddow et al. 2008). 
Second, mitigation is designed to lessen or dimin- 
ish the negative impacts of a disaster on people, 
property, and the economy (Birkland 2006; Clary 
1985). Finally, mitigation is a strategic activity 
that involves identifying the specific risks that 
disasters pose and developing policies to alleviate 
them (Bogard 1988; Sylves 2008). 

There are four phases of emergency manage- 
ment: preparedness, response, recovery, and mit- 
igation. Many believe mitigation to be the 
foundation of emergency management because 
of its long-term and strategic focus. Nonetheless, 
these four stages are interrelated, and all the stages 
are focused on loss reduction. 

Given the nature of complex systems, multiple 
and unexpected interactions of failures are inevi- 
table (Perrow 1984, p. 5). System failures often 
involve the unanticipated interaction of multiple 
systems. When communities experience a cata- 
strophic disaster, two major components are 
often responsible. These include a community’s 
social systems and its technical systems. 

A community’s social system is evident in its 
people and their interaction. Merriam-Webster 
(2016) defines a social system as “the patterned 
series of interrelationships existing between indi- 
viduals, groups, and institutions and forming a 
coherent whole.” A technical system consists of 
the critical infrastructure that is the lifeblood of a 
community. The term critical infrastructure is often 
used in the emergency management literature: 


Critical infrastructure includes systems, facilities, 
and assets so vital that if destroyed or incapacitated 
would disrupt the security, economy, health, safety, 
or welfare of the public. Critical infrastructure may 
cross political boundaries and may be built (such as 
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structures, energy, water, transportation, and com- 
munication systems), natural (such as surface or 
ground water resources), or virtual (such as cyber, 
electronic data, and information systems). (Critical 
Infrastructure 2016) 


Other examples of critical infrastructure include 
pumping stations, dams, and levees. 

One of the most visible failures due to socio- 
technical breakdown was evident when Hurricane 
Katrina devastated New Orleans. There was a 
failure between the social and technical systems 
that were critical to community resilience. There 
was a highly vulnerable population and an inade- 
quate transportation system. The lack of a viable 
transportation system for immobile citizens had 
been the subject of many initiatives, but no 
explored alternative could guarantee transporta- 
tion for 100,000 citizens. This was a city with a 
large population of urban poor and a lack of ade- 
quate shelters in the floodplain. The city failed to 
address the widely understood problem of the 
sheer number of “immobile” citizens in an 
evacuation — citizens with no means of transpor- 
tation out of harm’s way. Additionally, it was 
expected that large numbers of tourists would 
also be rendered immobile. This was a clear exam- 
ple of a socio-technical system breakdown. 

Another example from the Katrina experience 
was that weaknesses in the levee system — a tech- 
nical system — were known for many years. The 
problem had been identified to the federal govern- 
ment, but federal funding was still woefully inad- 
equate. This problem was compounded by its 
interface with a flawed social system, a system 
that permitted technically unqualified levee 
“inspectors” to be appointed by elected officials. 
This system of political patronage resulted in 
levee breaches that flooded the city. 

One promising social initiative, dubbed 
“Brother’s Keeper,” sought to address social and 
technical systems. Its purpose was to link immo- 
bile citizens with those willing to share transpor- 
tation through churches, synagogues, and 
mosques in the city’s less affluent areas. Yet a 
major blow to this initiative came when the state’s 
legislature refused to extend “Good Samaritan” 
status to drivers providing transportation, in turn 
causing the Archdiocese of New Orleans to 
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refrain from participating (New Orleans is a pre- 
dominantly Catholic city). This resulted in less 
than ideal implementation of the initiative. 


The Socio-Technical Interface: System 
Failure 


The network of technical systems is, at some point 
in every system, dependent upon social factors. 
Katrina exposed many vulnerabilities that contrib- 
uted significantly to the disaster, most stemming 
from socio-technical interdependencies. The first 
to emerge post-Katrina was the unfortunate reliance 
upon human operators in several pumping stations. 
Immediately prior to Katrina, Jefferson Parish Pres- 
ident Aaron Broussard relieved of duty the human 
operators of several important pumping stations, 
fearing for their lives and ordering them to safety 
well beyond the region (Krupa 2005b). In fairness 
to president Broussard, his decision was not under- 
taken lightly and was indeed a standard procedure 
in the long-standing Jefferson Parish emergency 
plan. Unfortunately, when Katrina struck, several 
important pumping stations (the technical systems), 
which were therefore left without operators (the 
social system), contributed to significant flooding 
due to levee failures (Krupa 2005a). 

Another example of a socio-technical interface 
failure contributing to the disaster in New Orleans 
resulted from the lack of understanding of critical 
infrastructure interdependency across municipal 
boundaries. As the levee system began to fail, 
and water started to rise in the city, adjacent par- 
ishes hastily called upon their public works 
departments to construct temporary levees along 
parish lines, with little reliance upon accurate 
flood maps (Brown 2005). The result was that, 
in some places, rising water was effectively 
slowed, but in other locations, barriers were use- 
less, consuming valuable time and the limited 
resources of already-stressed public works depart- 
ments in their construction. Many of these tempo- 
rary levees served to effectively block evacuation 
routes from the city, hindering the exodus of city 
residents. This, combined with an aggressive law 
enforcement presence in some of the city’s neigh- 
boring municipalities, exacerbated racial tensions 
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and further crippled timely evacuation of New 
Orleans (Fletcher 2005). 


Risk and Vulnerability Assessment 


Clearly there is a need to better understand how 
cascading failures of socio-technical systems hin- 
der response and recovery efforts. The central 
feature of all crises is a sense of “urgency,” and 
urgency often becomes the most compelling crisis 
characteristic according to Farazmand (2005). He 
notes that crises scramble plans and paralyze nor- 
mal government operations (p. 6). It is imperative 
that technical managers understand that they can- 
not prepare for everything or figure it all out ahead 
of time. The military has long known that dealing 
with the “fog of war” requires the ability to impro- 
vise “on the move” and that flexibility and nim- 
bleness must be highly valued. The development 
of training scenarios that place a premium on 
flexibility and nimbleness would increase the 
effectiveness of disaster response by minimizing 
dysfunctional socio-technical interfaces. As 
Swope and Patton (2005) observe, officials need 
to develop workable response structures or plans 
that are nimble enough to allow them to respond 
to all types of disasters (p. 58). 


Implementation Considerations 


To mitigate the impact of failure in socio-technical 
systems and thus ensure community resilience, 
stakeholders must develop ways to better under- 
stand socio-technical interdependencies. The pro- 
cess for implementing this understanding would 
begin with promoting awareness and understand- 
ing. Specific recommendations include: 


e Incorporating requirements to identify socio- 
technical interdependencies into organiza- 
tional vulnerability assessments and response/ 
business continuity plans. 

e Developing a socio-technical interdepen- 
dencies identification “template” that organi- 
zations can use for this purpose. 

e Undertaking a pilot project to create a socio- 
technical interdependency database provided 
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by interested stakeholders that can be used for 
preparedness planning. This database would be 
designed with appropriate security and access 
protocols. 

e Develop a model in-house socio-technical 
interdependency exercise process for use by 
stakeholders to educate their personnel. 

e Undertake a regional threat assessment that 
includes private and nonprofit sector organiza- 
tions and includes an impacts analysis of socio- 
technical interdependence. 

e Investigate undertaking, with federal govern- 
ment support, pilot projects to develop socio- 
technical interdependency analysis systems 
that can be used for preparedness planning 
and response and reconstitution. For example, 
analysis tools could be developed to assess the 
impacts of closing highways, bridges, and rail- 
ways on public safety/evacuations and expedi- 
tious response and reconstitution of a 
community’s social systems. 

e Hold periodic regional and targeted socio- 
technical interdependency tabletop and field 
exercises to ensure training of key staff. 

e Establish a Regional Emergency Operations 
Center (REOC) staffed with government 
response agencies and commercial and nonprofit 
service providers. This regional EOC would 
establish operating procedures to integrate deci- 
sions and ensure resources are focused most 
effectively on both social and technical systems. 


While most organizations have emergency 
response plans, these are often created in iso- 
lation, focused on internal needs, and are not 
coordinated with similar organizations. To be 
truly effective, these plans must carefully 
address the potential weaknesses where social 
and technical systems are interdependent. For 
example, emergency planners must develop 
and implement coordinated, region-wide public 
information plans to address large-scale disas- 
ter situations that impact socio-technical sys- 
tems, particularly those that involve terrorist 
attacks. 

For a community’s social systems, providing 
the public with timely and accurate information 
without inciting panic is critical to relieving 
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“stress” on the technical systems (such as roads, 
telecom, banking, etc.) that may result if mass 
evacuation is required. The need to provide situ- 
ational awareness information to the public as a 
means of maintaining control, maximizing pub- 
lic support, and minimizing casualties is criti- 
cally important. For example, people trying to 
get to their children or loved ones in a mandatory 
evacuation scenario could easily endanger them- 
selves or fellow citizens by getting on area roads. 
Others may see a disaster as an opportunity to 
loot unprotected businesses. Self-evacuations of 
large numbers of people could quickly contribute 
to traffic gridlock. To better relieve stress at the 
interface of socio-technical systems, planners 
should: 


e Develop a coordinated, regional public infor- 
mation strategy that includes means to dissem- 
inate information during a region-wide crisis. 

e Identify responsible members of the media and 
include them in regional preparedness plan- 
ning and exercises, and provide training as 
necessary. 

e Further refine procedures to provide public 
service announcements, including developing 
alternate and redundant ways to inform the 
public during a regional disaster. For example, 
neighborhood information dissemination pro- 
cedures could be developed. 


Conclusion 


The importance of identifying, understanding, 
and analyzing socio-technical interdependencies 
must be recognized if communities are to respond 
effectively to disasters. Whenever possible, the 
goal must be to find ways to allow for understand- 
ing, addressing, and implementing the decentral- 
ization of socio-technical systems to promote 
rapid recovery from disasters. 


Cross-References 


Community-Based Organizations 
Organizational Collaboration 
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Synonyms 


Leadership; Public Administration; Public Service; 
Spiritual Leadership; Workplace Spirituality 
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Introduction 


Given an environment of seemingly unending 
crisis, the search for new models for effective 
leadership in the public sphere has never been 
more urgent. Cycles of domestic and global reces- 
sion, international debt crises, multiple armed 
conflicts, and national and global disasters each 
challenge the leadership skills of public adminis- 
trators. Often this calls for continuously improv- 
ing processes, programs, and partnerships on a 
very tight budget as well creating, caring, 
service-oriented cultures for both public servants 
and citizens. Each of these challenges is a monu- 
mental task in and of itself and underscores the 
importance of identifying and understanding what 
constitutes effective leadership in public 
administration (Kellis and Ran 2013; Viagoda- 
Gadot and Beeri 2012). 

Even in the midst of increasing uncertainty and 
chaos, there is still debate concerning the appro- 
priate role of leadership in the public sector since 
the profession of public administration has yet to 
embrace leadership as a fundamental element of 
successful practice (Kellis and Ran 2013). This is 
in good part because public administration has 
traditionally been framed within its historic 
administrative, political, and legal traditions, 
each of which has its own view on the place and 
role of leadership. These distinctions have 
inhibited a robust exploration of the definition 
and function of leadership, which has caused the 
field of public administration to struggle for con- 
sensus on whether leadership, except at the 
highest levels of government, is a necessary 
responsibility of public sector executives and 
workers. 

There are several reasons for this lack of con- 
sensus. One is because leadership has convention- 
ally been portrayed as based in power, charisma, 
and transformational forces in the public arena 
(Burns 2009). There are also the assumptions 
that acts of leadership are reserved for the political 
elite, legislative representatives, top agency 
leaders, managers of cities, and other local gov- 
ernmental agencies or any other individuals who 
are granted political authority to make decisions 
through the democratic process. Following this 
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assumption, lower level public workers are 
viewed as technocrats charged with unquestion- 
ably implementing the programs and policies 
resulting from these decisions. Finally, and per- 
haps most importantly, the lack of a clear disci- 
plinary home for leadership in general inhibits 
validating the relevance of leadership in public 
administration scholarship. How can public 
administration achieve consensus on a definition 
and practice of public administration leadership 
when there is no consistently agreed-upon general 
definition of leadership and no clear understand- 
ing of the boundaries of the leadership construct 
(Rumsey 2014)? 


Spirituality: A Foundation 
for Leadership in Public Administration 


Given the above confusion, what is a logical pro- 
cess by which one may proceed in laying the 
foundation for a workable model for leadership 
in public administration? As in all theory build- 
ing, when there is lack of a dominant paradigm 
(Kuhn 1970) and constructs are in the concept/ 
elaboration stage of development (Hunt 1999), 
certain fundamental assumptions must be expli- 
cated that serve as theoretical foundation from 
which subsequent theory may be built. One such 
assumption for this is that the spirituality that 
underlies the world’s spiritual and religious tradi- 
tions, which at their core are based on loving and 
serving others (Fry and Kriger 2009), can provide 
this foundation. Within this context, “spirituality” 
refers to the quest for self-transcendence and the 
attendant feeling of interconnectedness with all 
things in the universe. The spiritual permeates all 
actions, including what we think and speak, the 
way we physically present ourselves, how we 
enter relationship, and the way we spend our 
time and money. Although spirituality is most 
often viewed as inherently personal, it can also 
reside or manifest in groups and organizations. 
From this perspective, a religion is an institution 
which has formed and evolved over time around 
the spiritual experiences of one or more founding 
individuals that also provides the context for 
leadership based upon the beliefs and practices 
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inherent in that religion. Thus religion is 
concerned with a theological system of beliefs, 
ritual prayers, rites and ceremonies, and related 
formalized practices and ideas, while spirituality 
is concerned with those qualities of the human 
spirit such as love and compassion, patience, 
tolerance, forgiveness, contentment, personal 
responsibility, and a sense of harmony. From 
this perspective, spirituality 1s necessary for 
religion, but religion is not necessary for spiritu- 
ality (Fry 2003). The common bridge between 
spirituality and religion is that both are based on 
a vision of service to others through love or 
other-centeredness as exemplified through the 
golden rule. 

Although an actively researched area, the role 
of spirituality in the workplace is a relatively new 
field of inquiry (Benefiel et al. 2014). The extant 
literature has generally treated it as the missing 
attribute of both organizational life and organiza- 
tional effectiveness in the absence of which an 
understanding of corporate reality remains limited 
and incomplete. Also seen as essential is a sense 
of transcendence, of having a calling through 
one’s work or being called (vocationally), and a 
need for social connection or membership. The 
most widely accepted definition of workplace is 
offered by Giacalone and Jurkiewicz (2003, 
p. 13): 

A framework of organizational values 
evidenced in the culture that promotes employees’ 
experience of transcendence through the work 
process, facilitating their sense of being connected 
in a way that provides feelings of compassion 
and joy. 

Workplace spirituality has received some inter- 
est concerning its relevance for public administra- 
tion. Bruce (1999) was one of the first to explore 
what it means for public servants to not be able to 
express their spirituality in a workplace where 
employees are considered, above all, fiduciaries 
of public money and property and encouraged to 
be technocrats who, know, obey, and enforce the 
law in a value-neutral, dehumanized workplace. 
Others note that there are elements of spirituality 
inherent in public service as a “calling.” Drawing 
from public service motivation (PSM) theory, 
Bozeman and Su’s (2014) review revealed that 
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the majority of definitions of PSM view public 
service as a calling that attracts persons more 
likely to be motivated by intrinsic aspects of 
work than by monetary awards. Frederickson 
(1997) refers to the “calling of the public ser- 
vice,” which is based on benevolence at the heart 
of the “spirit of public administration.” For 
Gawthrop (1998), public service is based on 
duty as a love or an intense inner commitment 
to a cause that extends beyond the needs of the 
moment. There is also research indicating that 
public service employees are more spiritual in 
their attitudes than others in terms of transcen- 
dence, compassion for others, the experience of 
interconnectedness, and life meaning (Houston 
and Cartwright 2007). 


Spiritual Leadership 


A special issue on spiritual leadership in 2005 in 
The Leadership Quarterly served as a vehicle for 
advancing the field of spiritual leadership as a 
focused area of scholarly inquiry (Fry 2005). In 
that issue, Dent et al.’s (2005) qualitative review 
of 87 articles led them to propose that there is a 
clear consistency between spiritual values and 
practices and leadership effectiveness. In a second 
review, Reave (2005) argues that values that have 
long been considered spiritual ideals, such as 
integrity, honesty, and humility, have a positive 
influence on leadership success. 

A theme emerged from the special issue 
suggesting that fundamental to both workplace 
spirituality and spiritual leadership is an inner 
life that nourishes and is nourished by calling or 
transcendence of the self within the context of 
a community based on the values of altruistic 
love. Satisfying these spiritual needs in the work- 
place positively influences human health and 
psychological well-being and forms the founda- 
tion for both workplace spirituality and spiritual 
leadership. 

One model of leadership that has been tested 
widely is based on spiritual leadership theory, 
which is intentionally couched at the spiritual 
level so that it can be applied in both religious 
and nonreligious organizational settings (Fry 
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2003, 2008; Fry and Nisiewicz 2013). In addition 
to the foundational assumption concerning spiri- 
tuality discussed above, the theory also adopts a 
foundational definition of the leadership construct 
based on the work of Kouzes and Pozner (2012) 
who define leadership as the art of mobilizing 
others to want to struggle for shared aspirations. 
Building on this foundation, spiritual leadership 
involves intrinsically motivating and inspiring 
workers through a transcendent vision and a cor- 
porate culture based on altruistic love. It is viewed 
as necessary for satisfying the fundamental needs 
of both leader and followers for spiritual well- 
being through calling and membership; to create 
vision and value congruence across the individ- 
ual, empowered team, and organization levels; 
and, ultimately, to foster higher levels of 
employee well-being, organizational commitment 
and productivity, social responsibility, and perfor- 
mance excellence (Fry 2003, 2008; Fry and 
Nisiewicz 2013). 
Essential to spiritual leadership are: 


1. Creating a vision wherein leaders and fol- 
lowers experience a sense of calling so that 
their lives have purpose, meaning, and make 
a difference 

2. Establishing an organizational culture based 
on the values of altruistic love whereby 
leaders and followers have a sense of mem- 
bership, belonging, and feel understood and 
appreciated 


While there are innumerable theological and 
scholarly definitions of love, we focus here on a 
definition based on the golden rule (Fry 2003). 
Altruistic love in spiritual leadership is defined as 
“A sense of wholeness harmony and well-being 
produced through care, concern, and appreciation 
of both self and others” (Fry 2003. p. 712). 

The source of spiritual leadership is an inner 
life or mindful practice. Inner life speaks to the 
feeling individuals have about the fundamental 
meaning of who they are, what they are doing, 
and the contributions they are making. Inner life 
in spiritual leadership is a quest for a source of 
strength that fuels hope/faith in a transcendent 
vision to love and serve others. It includes 
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personal practices such as meditation, prayer, reli- 
gious practices, yoga, journaling, walking in 
nature, and organizational contexts (e.g., rooms 
for inner silence and reflection) to help individuals 
be more self-aware and conscious from moment- 
to-moment and draw strength from a higher 
power, be that a nondual being, God, philosophi- 
cal teachings, pantheistic divinity, or orderly 
humanistic social system (e.g., family, tribe, 
nation state) (Fry and Kriger 2009; Fry and 
Nisiewicz 2013). 

Figure 1 depicts how the spiritual leadership 
model works. A commitment to an inner life or 
mindful practice positively influences spiritual 
leadership, which is comprised of hope/faith, 
vision, and altruistic love. Spiritual leadership 
then produces a sense of spiritual well-being 
through calling and membership that, ultimately, 
positively influences important individual and 
organizational outcomes such as: 


1. Organizational commitment — people with a 
sense of calling and membership will become 
attached, loyal to, and want to stay in organi- 
zations that satisfy these spiritual needs. 

2. Unit productivity — people who experience 
calling and membership will be motivated to 
foster work unit continuous improvement and 
productivity to help the organization succeed. 

3. Life satisfaction — people with a sense of call- 
ing and membership will feel more fulfilled by 
having a sense of purpose and belonging and 
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therefore will perceive their lives as richer and 
of higher quality. 


Research on spiritual leadership theory to date 
reveals that it predicts a number of important 
individual and organizational outcomes across 
various countries and cultures. These outcomes 
include being positively related to organizational 
commitment, job satisfaction, altruism, conscien- 
tiousness, self-career management, sales growth, 
job involvement, identification, retention, organi- 
zational citizenship behavior, attachment, loyalty, 
and work unit productivity and negatively related 
to interrole conflict, frustration, earning manipu- 
lation, and instrumental commitment (Benefiel 
et al. 2014). 


Spiritual Leadership in Public Administration 

Scholars have also begun to explore the role of 
spiritual leadership in public administration. 
Ferguson and Milliman (2008) discussed the key 
reasons why most organizations have not devel- 
oped effective core organizational values and con- 
cluded that leadership based on spiritual 
principles is important as is articulating a higher 
cause or purpose, being authentic, and being in 
service to developing and empowering 
employees. In advocating whole-soul (spiritual) 
leadership, Fairholm (2004) assumes that people 
have only one spirit, which manifests in both their 
personal and professional lives and thus leader- 
ship must engage employees at this level. Spiritual 
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leadership from this perspective integrates these 
two into a comprehensive system that fosters con- 
tinuous growth, improvement, self-awareness, 
and self-leadership that links one’s interior world 
of moral reflection with their outer world of work 
and social relationships. This translates into pub- 
lic administrators who are more organizationally 
sophisticated, better able to deal with public issues 
and policies as well as facilitate success in an 
increasingly complex world. Recent research by 
Fairholm and Gronau (2015) focused on the lead- 
ership practices of local public administrators and 
whether they displayed elements of spiritual lead- 
ership so that the best in people is liberated in a 
context of continuous improvement of self, culture, 
and service delivery. Themes that emerged from 
their study of municipal managers revealed that 
what seemed essential from a spiritually sensitive 
leadership perspective was building community 
and individual wholeness, fostering an intelligent 
or learning organization, setting high moral stan- 
dards, and inspiring others toward service. 

Although the research is limited, spiritual lead- 
ership theory has received promising support in 
studies of public sector organizations. A study of 
municipal employees conducted in a medium 
sized Texas city, which included different depart- 
ments such as police, fire department, administra- 
tive, parks and recreation, and utilities, found 
strong support for the spiritual leadership model, 
especially concerning the role membership plays 
in positively influencing employee commitment 
and unit productivity (Fry et al. 2007). An exten- 
sive mixed method study of the Centre for Excel- 
lence in Leadership (CEL), a public service 
agency that operated within the further education 
sector in the United Kingdom, revealed that CEL’s 
CEO and her leadership team exemplified spiri- 
tual leadership in action as evidenced by high 
levels of spiritual leadership throughout the orga- 
nization. These findings were gleaned as a result 
of a two-phase longitudinal study on organiza- 
tional effectiveness and well-being that included 
administering the spiritual leadership survey to all 
staff as well as conducting a vision/stakeholder 
analysis to establish a baseline and raise key 
issues for organizational development interven- 
tions (Fry and Altman 2013). 
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Conclusion 


Regardless of the current lack of consensus of the 
value of leadership in public administration, it 
should be clear that leadership and the importance 
of developing effective leaders in public adminis- 
tration at all levels is imperative given the increas- 
ingly complex administrative, political, and legal 
challenges they face. Forces such as generational 
turnover due to baby boomer retirements at all 
levels of government and nongovernmental agen- 
cies make it all the more critical that developing 
and nurturing the leaders that will follow them be 
given the necessary leadership models, methods, 
and tools to be successful. Most importantly, the 
current practice must be changed whereby leader- 
ship education and development resources 
are primarily deployed at the executive level 
with little assessment of the needs of public 
administrators throughout their careers before 
they reach such pinnacles of success. 

Based on fundamental assumptions 
concerning the nature of spirituality and leader- 
ship, it is proposed that workplace spirituality 
implemented through spiritual leadership can 
serve as a model for public administration that 
will empower public sector leaders to more effec- 
tively deal with the daunting challenges they face 
in an increasingly unstable, chaotic, and frenzied 
task environment. Given the emerging research on 
public service motivation and the revelation that 
public sector employees are more altruistically 
motivated and have a calling to serve others 
(Bozeman and Su 2015), it seems logical to 
adopt a leadership model for public administra- 
tion that reinforces these spiritual qualities. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Healthcare policy; Religion; Religiosity; Reli- 
gious involvement; Religiousness; Spiritual 
beliefs; Spiritual commitment; Spiritual practices 


Definition 


Spirituality is the search for relationship, mean- 
ing, and interconnectedness between an individ- 
ual and a higher power, others, and nature as 
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expressed through a set of beliefs, culture, and 
practices. 

Health policy consists of all legislative man- 
dates and public sector administrative and private 
sector policies and procedures that impact the 
health of a population. 


Introduction 


The connection between spirituality and health is 
not new. Before there was organized medicine in 
the modern context in which we currently under- 
stand it, the family leader or some other culturally 
approved hierarchical structure determined appro- 
priate healthcare treatment for its members. Prior to 
the twentieth-century push for more scientifically 
based medical education, medicine and spirituality 
were inextricably linked. Furthermore, many of the 
medical facilities and hospitals in the USA were 
birthed by religious organizations and groups. 
Additionally, most major religions (Christianity, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Hinduism, Islam, Juda- 
ism, and Shamanism) have tenets, principles, or 
spiritual practices that focus on the relationship 
between spirituality and health. The focus comes 
in two spheres: (1) the healing properties of the 
spirit and (2) negative health outcomes being pun- 
ishments resulting from a violation of religious 
practices/traditions. The very nature of man as 
triune being, body, soul, and spirit speaks to the 
centrality of role of spirituality in wellness and 
wholeness. While there is growing evidence that 
the integration of spirituality into patient care 
improves health outcomes, the relationship 
between the two is complex. The complexity in 
understanding the relationship between these two 
variables is exacerbated by variations in religious 
beliefs and practices and geographical differences 
in how religious tenets are practiced in healthcare 
settings. The lack of clarity is further complicated 
by the wide array of concepts that are used inter- 
changeably in the literature to describe or is used as 
a proxy for spirituality. Concepts such as religios- 
ity, religious involvement, spiritual commitment, 
religion-based practices, and faith-based interven- 
tions all add to confusion and tension in under- 
standing the role of spirituality and health policies. 
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Creating a Common Understanding 


The contemporary study of the impact of religion 
on health outcomes can be traced backed to the 
1953 groundbreaking work of Moberg which 
looked at the impact of church membership on 
the ability of older adults to cope with issues of 
daily living (Moberg 1953; Krause 2011). Since 
the publication of this seminal work, there is con- 
siderable literature attempting to examine the rela- 
tionship between spirituality and health and how 
the relationship between these variables impact 
health and healthcare policy. While there is a 
search for relational understanding, there are two 
major issues that tend to blur our understanding: 
the lack of a macro-level theory and lack of con- 
ceptual clarity on key concepts. 

The lack of conceptual clarity on key con- 
structs and concepts further impedes the develop- 
ment of a common understanding of the role each 
plays. First, there is a lack of consensus on the 
definition of spirituality. A review of the various 
definitions seems to suggest that the definition of 
spirituality is individual and context driven. The 
categories of definitions seem to revolve around 
five themes: (1) sacred relationship between indi- 
viduals and a higher power than oneself; (2) acts 
or characteristics that denote spirituality, e.g., par- 
ticipating in organized religion, praying, meditat- 
ing, reading scriptures, and giving to charity; 
(3) spirituality as synonymous with religion; 
(4) the domains of spirituality; and (5) the private 
search for meaning of life and one’s existence. 

Another construct that impedes our under- 
standing of the relationship between religion and 
health is the use of religion as a proxy for spiritu- 
ality. While religion is often used synonymously 
for spirituality, religion is a unifying set of doc- 
trine, tenets and beliefs, and practices relative to a 
God or set of gods. These belief systems are 
expressed through social systems that often pro- 
vide monitoring and oversight to ensure adher- 
ence to the tenets of the religion and often 
describe or enforce punishment for violators. 
The literature presents several dilemmas in defin- 
ing religion that could have impact on understand- 
ing its relationship to health outcomes and health 
policy. Authors have posed several issues in 
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trying to understand religion and its evolution in 
the research literature. One issue for debate is 
whether the belief in God or gods is necessary to 
categorize a belief system as a religion. Another 
issue is whether active involvement is a prerequi- 
site for a person to claim membership to a partic- 
ular religion. Lastly, there is the issue of religiosity 
or the level of influence or role of religion as a 
determinant in societal affairs and personal deci- 
sion making. While many still see spirituality as 
connected to religion, the definition has changed 
and broadened to include secular spiritual mani- 
festations outside of its expression in organized 
religion. 


A Need for a Unifying Framework 


The research literature does not provide a clearly 
articulated macro-level theoretical framework but 
instead identifies a series of minor theories in a 
quest for deeper understanding. Theory building 
occurs either as result of a need to explain observed 
phenomena or as a prediction of a proposed rela- 
tionship between variables that is then tested. 
According to Merton’s 1968 work on theory build- 
ing, the development of these minor or sub-theories 
should serve as a foundation for the development 
of a macro-level or unifying theoretical framework. 
It is important not to minimize the value of these 
minor theories in expanding our understanding of 
the relationship of these two variables. However, 
the current set of theories are more descriptive than 
prescriptive in that few clearly detail how research 
in this area should actually be conducted. This is 
one of areas in the literature where there is general 
consensus among researchers. 

There is a need for empirical evidence on the 
relationship between religion, spirituality, and 
health. Traditional empiricism is about building 
predictive models to explain the nature of relation- 
ships between two variables or constructs. 
Researchers in this area are grappling with the 
development of a grand theory that brings these 
two differing perspectives into a unifying frame- 
work. Systems theory, God-mediated control, 
Maslow’s expanded hierarchy of needs which 
includes the need for self-transcendence, and 
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Erikson’s developmental theory are all theories 
that have been used to explain how religion 
impacts health outcomes (Krause 2011). 

Authors have identified the ability to measure 
spirituality as a precursor to determining the rela- 
tionship between spirituality and health. Spiritual- 
ity has been described as the 4th dimension of 
health, and as such efforts to measure spiritual 
health has led to the development of tools to mea- 
sure spiritual health. A comprehensive literature 
review was conducted in 2011 to identify instru- 
ments available to measure the relationship 
between spirituality and health revealing the earli- 
est being developed in 1983. The instruments iden- 
tified measured four different dimensions of 
spirituality: general spirituality, spiritual well- 
being, spiritual support or coping, and spiritual 
needs (Monod et al. 2011). Several measurement 
tools have been developed to advance knowledge 
in this area: spiritual health scale (Dhar et al. (2012) 
in which three domains of spiritual health are 
measured — self-evolution, self-actualization, and 
transcendence. The Fetzer Institute conducted a 
study funded by the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) to examine the key dimensions of religious- 
ness/spirituality as they relate to physical and men- 
tal health outcomes. Fetzer presented outcomes of 
the study in a progress report that highlighted the 
research on each of the 12 domains (Fetzer Institute 
1999). Additionally, the working group at Fetzer 
Institute developed the Brief Multidimensional 
Measure of Religiousness/Spirituality (BMMRS). 
For additional information, see http://fetzer.org/ 
resources/multidimensional-measurement-religi 
ousnessspirituality-use-health-research). The Daily 
Spiritual Experience (DSE) Scale was developed to 
measure how spirituality is expressed in the daily 
lives of ordinary people. The goal was to capture all 
of the ways spirituality may manifest outside of the 
“religious” context including the language used to 
describe it (Underwood and Teresi 2002). Later, 
Hall et al. (2008) provide a robust discussion of 
various instruments that have been used to measure 
religiosity and spirituality. These authors identified 
a number of instruments designed to measure: reli- 
gious attendance and participation in organized 
religious activities, private religiousness, religious 
motivation/orientation (intrinsic and extrinsic), 
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multidimensional measures of religiousness and 
functional measures of religiousness, religious 
well-being, religious coping, and others. The 
authors also provide information on the various 
scales used to measure these constructs. Problem- 
atic though is a lack of consensus between authors 
on what these constructs mean. 

The third area where a common understanding 
is needed involves defining health. There are two 
models used to define health: the medical model 
and biopsychosocial model. The medical model 
definition describes health as the absence of symp- 
toms of illness and disease. This model largely 
characterizes the United States healthcare system 
(Shi and Singh 2012). Internationally, the World 
Health Organization (WHO) has developed one of 
the widely used definitions of health. According to 
WHO, health is “a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity” (WHO 1948). 


Spirituality and Health Policy: United 
States Context 


The literature indicates that the quest for under- 
standing of the relationship of religion/religious 
activities in the USA began in the 1960s (Levin 
and Vanderpool 1987). Interest in this phenomenon 
increased dramatically from the 1980s to near the 
end of the twentieth century (Flannelly et al. 2014). 
Intractable health disparities in minority 
populations have pushed the medical profession 
and public health officials to seek ways to reduce 
risk factors and increase factors that protect indi- 
viduals and populations from the adverse conse- 
quences of many preventable and curable diseases. 
Health researchers also seek to understand why 
various groups do not engage in health-seeking 
behavior, do not follow treatment protocols or 
plans prescribed by their healthcare providers, 
and do not participate in research designed to find 
cures for diseases that plague their communities. 
The quests for answers to these pressing health 
concerns have resulted in the examination of not 
only individual-level and population-level factors 
that impact health outcomes, but also the role of the 
environment in determining health outcomes. 
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The World Health Organization (WHO) 
established the Commission on Social Determinants 
of Health in 2005 consisting of individuals with 
diverse expertise and experiences. The Commission 
collaborated with policymakers, well-respected 
researchers, and nongovernmental entities to exam- 
ine the available evidence on the social, political, 
and economic factors that influence individual and 
group differences in health outcomes. The work of 
the Commission was presented as social determi- 
nants of health framework that could be used to 
assist countries in promoting health equity and 
equality (WHO 2008). Countries represented by 
WHO provide annual updates to WHO outlining 
progress made in the Commission on Social 
Determinants of Health Framework area. The 
English version full report of the Commission’s 
2008 report can be found at http://apps.who.int/ 
iris/bitstream/10665/43943/1/9789241563703_ eng. 
pdf. The report is translated into other languages as 
well and can be found on the WHO website. http:// 
www.who.int/social_determinants/thecommission/ 
finalreport/en/ 

The social determinants of health address a 
wide range of the structural social determinants 
of health such as inequalities in education, 
income, discrimination, and poverty. Despite the 
growing collaborations between religious institu- 
tions and public health organizations in 
addressing health concerns in local communities, 
the centrality of religious practices and institu- 
tions in the lives of people around the world is 
conspicuously absent as a social determinant of 
health (Idler 2014). Even when it is acknowledged 
as a social determinant of health, religiosity is still 
not clearly understood (Maselko et al. 2011). 

The First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution provides that Congress makes no 
law respecting the establishment of religion. The 
separation of church and state doctrine was solid- 
ified in 1947 Supreme Court Case Everson 
V. Board of Education which ruled that the Con- 
stitution distinctly calls for a strict separation of 
government and religion. For over a century, the 
prevailing belief was that government should 
shun the appearance of favoring one religion by 
refraining from using taxpayer dollars to fund any 
religious activity. 
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Foundations and faith-based organizations 
have a long history of addressing issues that gov- 
ernments refuse to or are unable to address due to 
legal restrictions. “Religious institutions occupy 
important roles and positions of power and influ- 
ence (e.g., economic, educational, civic, and polit- 
ical) in their respective communities. Therefore, 
they possess legitimacy in the eyes of their com- 
munities, as well as the organizational roles, struc- 
tures, and mechanisms that facilitate the 
development and implementation of health pro- 
grams (Chatters 2000: 352).” The Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, a nonprofit health research 
organization, began to operate a Faith in Action 
program in 1983 focused on childcare givers. The 
work of the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 
with interfaith organizations laid the groundwork 
on which the first federal charitable choice provi- 
sion incorporated into the 1996 Welfare Reform 
Act (P.L. 104-193) heralded by President Bill 
Clinton which opened the door for religious orga- 
nizations treated the same as any other nonprofit 
organization in terms of competing for federal 
funding and providing services to specific target 
populations. President George Bush expanded the 
provisions of charitable choice in 2001 and 
established the Office of Faith-Based and Com- 
munity Initiatives. Under the Obama 
Administration, the influence of faith-based orga- 
nizations was strengthened by reorganizing the 
Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives 
and changing the name to Office of Faith-Based 
and Neighborhood Partnerships and centralizing 
the 11 agency-level partnerships was expanded. 
Establishing these Offices and partnerships capi- 
talized on over four decades of a symbiotic rela- 
tionship between religious institutions and public 
health organizations in problem solving and advo- 
cacy, health promotion, and service delivery 
(Levin and Hein 2012). 

In the past 25 recent years, there has been a 
renewed interested in integrating spirituality into 
patient care to improve health outcomes and qual- 
ity of life. This renewed interest is evident in the 
Association of American Medical Colleges in 
terms of clinical research, medical education, 
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and healthcare delivery systems. Policies that are 
culturally appropriate have been shown to be 
more efficacious in addressing a number of health 
issues such tobacco use, cardiovascular disease, 
diabetes, hypertension, low birth weight, and 
HIV/AIDS. A major advantage of utilizing spiri- 
tuality is that it helps to make policies culturally 
appropriate and easily integrated into the lives of 
those impacted by it. A person’s belief system can 
and often does impact health decisions regarding 
whether or not they believe adiagnois, choice of 
treatment options & treatment compliance. 

In the 1990s, there was a reemergence and 
national recognition that the integration of spiritu- 
ality into healthcare was just as important as the 
actual medical intervention being offered. The Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Healthcare Orga- 
nizations, the American College of Physicians, and 
the Association of American Medical Colleges all 
issued policies regarding the role of spirituality. 
Medical schools began offering courses in spiritu- 
ality and health as early as 1992. In 1999 the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges 
recommended six learning outcomes around spiri- 
tuality and cultural beliefs that all medical students 
must demonstrate before graduation (Association of 
American Medical Colleges 1999; 26). 


Spirituality and Health Policy: 
International Context 


The integration of relationship between spiritual- 
ity and health outcomes is also of interest to 
researchers, public health officials, and medical 
practitioners internationally. The diversity of reli- 
gion and religious practices further complicates 
efforts to reconcile the literature and our under- 
standing of the relationship between spirituality 
and the outcomes of health policy. Several policy 
efforts to integrate spirituality in health policy in a 
comprehensive way to affect most people are 
discussed below. 

First, the National Health Services of the UK 
put forth policy recommendations as early as 1991 
in the form of a Patient’s Charter. While the 
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intermingling of religion and healthcare was per- 
vasive through the healthcare system, the 
Patient’s Charter was the first attempt at making 
this right explicit (Pattison 2013). A search of 
national archives of the UK governmental publi- 
cations for policies on religion, spirituality, and 
health appears to focus on these constructs as it 
relates to mental illness. 

Second, the Health and Social Care Act of 
2012 calls for the Secretary of State to protect 
the health of the United Kingdom (Health and 
Social Care Act 2012). The National Institute of 
Clinical Excellence (NICE) in the UK has pro- 
vided clinical guidance on how to improve health 
and the role of spirituality and spiritual care in 
healthcare. According to the National Institute of 
Clinical Excellence Guideline “spiritual care is 
the responsibility of all health profession, 
although some patients many have specialized 
needs (Yardley et al. 2009: 601). 

The World Health Organization (WHO) has 
published several reports addressing the need for 
spirituality in the provision of healthcare. People 
Centered Health Care: A Policy Framework was 
published in 2007 as a policy statement promoting 
patient-centered care as a guiding framework for 
its work to improve global health outcomes. 
A number of target areas were identified, but the 
one that has the most relevance to this discussion 
is responsiveness of care which was identified by 
WHO in 2001 as an important issue in terms of 
population health. It is under this policy frame- 
work criterion that WHO is calling for healthcare 
providers, facilities, and research institutions to 
integrate social, emotional, and spiritual support 
for patient, their families, and the staff who work 
at their facilities (WHO 2007). 

WHO, academic institutions, and other public 
health institutions did not initially embrace the 
concept of involving religion and religious prac- 
tices in health interventions and questioned the 
efficacy of doing. Recognizing that a person’s 
culture, values, attitudes, and health beliefs are 
often inextricably connected to spiritual beliefs 
and religious doctrine, WHO and others have 
come to understand that the question is not 
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whether religion and spirituality should be con- 
sidered when delivering health services but 
“when” and “how” they should be integrated 
into health promotion, prevention, and treatment 
of various public health threats. 

The integration of spirituality in healthcare is 
also evident in countries outside of the UK. In the 
international context, spirituality and religion- 
based interventions have been used for tobacco 
control interventions in Saudi Arabia (Jabbour 
and Fouad 2004; Saeed et al. 1996), health impact 
assessments in Thailand (Chuengsatiansup 2003), 
and suicide in Buddhism (Keown 1996). 


Negative Aspects of Integrating 
Spirituality into Healthcare 


While integrating spirituality and religion into 
health interventions ensures that service provision 
is culturally appropriate and relevant to the target 
population, it is not a panacea. There are several 
issues that must be accounted for as the push for 
religion-based interventions gain more traction. 
Some of the issues to be addressed are: 


e The lack of sufficient evidence of efficacy of 
religion-based/spirituality-based interventions 
may be a setback in the hard fought battle for 
the use of evidence-based practices. 

e Many religions have precepts and practices that 
may conflict with the need for medical care. 

e There are ethical considerations in terms of 
who, when, what, and how should spiritual 
care be integrated to healthcare. 

e Religious beliefs that promote and reinforce 
shame and blame which interfere with health- 
seeking behavior. 

e Competition between religious leaders/denom- 
inations and healthcare providers and public 
health officials could arise to be seen as the 
authority on health-related outcomes. 

e The lack of expertise of healthcare providers/ 
public health officials relative to religious 
beliefs of their clients/target population could 
inadvertently increase psychological harm. 
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Conclusion 


Globally, there is a growing body of literature that 
supports the need to integrate spirituality into 
health policy and healthcare practices. However, 
the lack of conceptual clarity on the constructs of 
spirituality, health, and health policy complicates 
the discussion on the need for intentional strate- 
gies to address the spiritual needs of patients as a 
part of routine care. There are documented meth- 
odological challenges that must be addressed 
before a clear hypothesis of the relationship 
between these variables can be substantiated. 
While there is a growing number of instruments 
available to measure the various domains of spir- 
ituality and religiosity, a macro-level theory to 
solidify our understanding of the relationship 
between spirituality and health outcomes con- 
tinues to be an area for research focus. 
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Synonyms 


[ll-structured problems; Messy problems; Type III 
problems 


Definition 


Awicked problem is a public problem that persists 
over time and appears unsolvable. It presents 
important knowledge problems resulting in con- 
flicts over the nature of the problem as well as the 
optimal solution. Wicked problems have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) are unpredictable 
because they are nested in complex webs of rela- 
tions; (2) are ambiguous due to multiple cognitive 
frames; (3) involve a large number of stakeholders 
with conflicting interests; and (4) cross multiple 
policy jurisdictions. 

Consequently, these problems are resistant to 
technocratic solutions, are difficult to manage, are 
addressed by short-term solutions that only par- 
tially address the problem, and the institutional 
framework is inadequate for collaboration and 
knowledge coproduction. The most common 
wicked problems are climate change, asylum 
seeking, obesity, and natural resource depletion. 

A common strategy to address wicked prob- 
lems is a multistakeholder platform (MSP) based 
in deliberative dialogue involving a diversity of 
stakeholders, identified according to both their 
interests (stakes) and cognitive frames, and uses 
deliberation to develop durable solutions. Since 
the traditional definition of stakeholder refers to a 
group of people, organized or unorganized, with 
relatively homogenous interests (stake) on a par- 
ticular issue, stakeholder analysis should also con- 
sider cognitive differences of policy frames. 
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Deliberative dialogue is conceptualized as an 
interactive process in which the different stake- 
holders reflect and negotiate on their frames in 
order to develop a shared language and possibly 
understanding of the problem and the best paths to 
take. Minimally, scientific experts, policy makers, 
administrators, and specific interest groups should 
be included. Based on collaborative analysis, dif- 
ferent strategies are developed, including public- 
private collaboration. 


Introduction 


With the increasingly complex and intertwined 
nature of public issues, there is a growing recog- 
nition that top-down, state-centered policies are 
unable to effectively address the most complex 
problems, including environmental, health, and 
safety issues. Within policy science and manage- 
ment literature, Rittel and Webber (1973) first 
identified 10 principal characteristics that compli- 
cate the “taming” of wicked problems, including 
that there are no easy solutions, they are difficult 
to manage, multiple stakeholders are involved, 
and possible solutions tend to create other prob- 
lems. Further, even when most stakeholders agree 
that the present state of affairs is problematic, they 
cannot agree on the nature of the problem or its 
possible solutions because their analysis is based 
on different theoretical perspectives. Since then, 
diverse authors have proposed and analyzed 
diverse strategies and structures to address them. 


Characteristics of Wicked Problems 


A wicked problem is unpredictable since it con- 
sists in a dynamic web of relations that changes 
over time rather than a stable entity “waiting to be 
fixed” (van der Steen et al. 2013). Indeed, due to 
limited understanding of their nested nature, every 
solution to a wicked problem is considered to be 
symptom of another problem. Consequently, lin- 
ear solutions are considered to be unsuitable 
because they will likely produce undesirable 
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results since possible solutions create new prob- 
lems even when they may solve some issues. 

Secondly, wicked problems are messy because 
there is no single definition of the problem but 
rather different stakeholders define it from differ- 
ent perspectives. Ambiguity and uncertainty are 
common (Roberts 2000; Head 2008) due to expert 
disagreement over the nature and causes of the 
problem as well as the proposed solutions. Since 
different explicatory frameworks identify distinct 
problems and each one scientifically studies its 
causes within its framework, there are multiple 
methods to identify solutions but no manner to 
identify the best solution or determine which 
explicatory framework is “correct” (Schon and 
Rein 1994). Consequently, problem boundaries 
are not given but need to be probed and the dif- 
ferent frames must enter into dialogue in order to 
develop shared understandings with all relevant 
stakeholders. 

Thirdly, due to the complex, nested nature of 
wicked problems, virtually everyone has a “stake” 
in the proposed solution. These stakeholders not 
only have different interests but also different 
perspectives on the nature of the problem. Conse- 
quently, conventional stakeholder analysis needs 
to be modified to assure participation of the mul- 
tiple theoretical frameworks in the definition of 
the problem and solutions. This process should 
also contribute to trust building and facilitate 
public-private governance. 

A fourth characteristic is the multidimensional 
nature of a wicked problem. Consequently, its 
solution will involve multiple policy jurisdictions 
and require intersectorial collaboration. However, 
the absence of strong institutional frameworks 
results in complex and highly undetermined 
types of interactions (Koppenjan and Klijn 
2004), complicating the possibilities of collabora- 
tion. Consequently, thus requires leadership to 
facilitate the environment necessary for social 
learning and collaborative capacity building. Fur- 
ther, Dewulf (2013) characterizes wicked prob- 
lems as governance problems that must consider 
uncertainty and equity in addition to institutions. 

Roberts (2000) differentiates between authori- 
tative, competitive, and collaborative strategies to 
address wicked problems and argues that a 
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collaborative strategy is more effective when 
power is dispersed among multiple stakeholders 
but not contested. Due to the complexity of a 
wicked problem, no single stakeholder 
(including the state) has sufficient knowledge to 
effectively address the problem. Further, a stake- 
holder’s understanding of the problem tends to be 
limited to his/her perspective, and any solution 
based on a single perspective will produce 
undesired consequences. Thirdly, various stake- 
holders see the issue differently, draw on different 
knowledge sources, and propose different ways to 
address it. Consequently, multistakeholder dia- 
logues/platforms are commonly established 
(1) to define the problem, (2) identify partial, 
short-term solutions, and (3) ideally a multi- 
dimensional, shared understanding of the wicked 
problem (Brugué et al. 2015). 

At the same time, several authors such as Rob- 
erts (2000) argue that the multiple differences 
between stakeholders tend to be more visible 
than the common areas between them, creating 
important challenges for constructive dialogue. 
Consequently, in the case of wicked problems, 
the creation and functioning of a multistakeholder 
platform present challenges for technical knowl- 
edge, stakeholder identification, and deliberative 
methodologies. 


Ambiguity and Frame Reflection 
In contrast with problems that are clearly delin- 
eated, wicked problems are ambiguous because 
more than two equally plausible interpretation pos- 
sibilities exist. These should be understood as 
grounded in competing explanatory frameworks 
rather than arising from gaps in scientific knowl- 
edge (Schon and Rein 1994). Since experts and 
stakeholders use conflicting theoretical frame- 
works, the only way to build mutual understanding 
of the wicked problem and establish common 
actions is to visualize, acknowledge, and debate 
these cognitive differences, which requires intel- 
lectual flexibility. Consequently, the active partici- 
pation of experts in multistakeholder platforms 
(MSP) is crucial for joint learning and an informed 
negotiation process among different actors. 

These different cognitive frames tend to be 
closely related to experts’ paradigms and 
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stakeholders’ interests. Consequently, “Some or 
all the parties will have to revise, enlarge or 
reframe the way they relate to the issues and to 
each other, in order to support mutual understand- 
ing and common action” (Dewulf et al. 2005: 
122). According to Schon and Rein (1994), the 
way to address frame conflicts 1s to construct 
through deliberative dialogue a metaframe that 
builds on the conflicting frames of reference 
deployed by key actors. Through the discussion, 
they learn about the problem as perceived by 
different stakeholders in a process defined as 
“cross-frame reflection” (Koppenjan and Klijn 
2004; Rein and Schon 1993). At the same time, 
in early stages of the discussion, the existence of a 
certain level of ambiguity may favor the identifi- 
cation of shared concepts that facilitate communi- 
cation and can form the base of future 
collaborative learning. 

In this way, the deliberative dialogue can be 
conceptualized as an interactive process in which 
the different participants reflect and negotiate on 
their frames in order to develop a shared language, 
greater understanding of the different dimensions 
of the problem, and certain ideas on the possible 
paths to take. Stakeholder participation can reduce 
conflict intensity through trust building and 
repeated interaction between conflicting interests. 
The objectives of the deliberative dialogue are to 
arrive to decisions considered to be “fair and 
reasonable” and to achieve a “shared understand- 
ing” of the problem, favoring legitimacy through 
the cocreation of solutions. 


Stakeholder Selection for Frame Deliberation 
and Problem Definition 

When establishing a deliberative dialogue to 
address a wicked problem, participation of multi- 
ple types of stakeholders is required: scientific 
experts, public managers, policy bureaucrats, 
public and private practitioners, political authori- 
ties, and civil society organizations are brought 
together to analyze the problem and search for 
possible solutions. These actors are characterized 
by their different backgrounds (experiences), dis- 
ciplines, paradigms, values, and interests that 
need to be identified before building a shared 
understanding. 
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Even when stakeholder analysis is common 
place in public policies and programs to assure 
inclusion and adequate interactions with both 
public and private actors, the “taming” of wicked 
problems additionally requires constructive dia- 
logue on interests, values, and cognitive frames, 
and consequently a distinctive approach should be 
used to identify participants in a multistakeholder 
platform. 

Early literature on stakeholders is found in 
business ethics, where corporations have legal 
obligations to stockholders as well as moral obli- 
gations to stakeholders who are nonstockholders 
that can be negatively affected by the corporation 
actions. The term “stakeholder” refers to a group 
of people, organized or unorganized, with rela- 
tively homogenous interests (or stake) on a par- 
ticular issue. Based in cost-benefit analysis and 
bounded rationality, each stakeholder (individual 
or group) is assumed to possess different capaci- 
ties (resources) to protect their collective interests 
and to influence other actors’ decisions. Thus, 
prior to the implementation of an important pro- 
ject, stakeholder analysis can be used to anticipate 
possible points of opposition or conflict, and in 
this way design (or negotiate) a plan that creates a 
win-win situation for all affected parties. In this 
way, Stakeholder analysis forms part of strategic 
management in both the public and private sectors 
because any group affected by a project will even- 
tually acquire the capacity to affect it, including 
actors in opposition (Freeman 1984). 

In general, it is not necessary to include stake- 
holders with little interest in the issue and little 
power to support/oppose the solution. However, 
the public sector also uses stakeholder analysis to 
identify groups that will be affected but not the 
recourses needed to affect the final decision. Still, 
even when stakeholder analysis is inclusive, it is 
not necessarily democratic and participation is 
principally defined according to the program’s 
goals. For example, Bryson (2004) presents a 
series of methods to identify the stakeholders to 
be included. The first technique is to perform a 
preliminary analysis identifying the power 
(resources) and interests of each stakeholder. 
These stakeholders should be invited to a first 
meeting where the principal objective is to 
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identify the stakeholders that should be involved 
in future discussions, considering the advantages 
(e.g., is their support essential for success?) and 
disadvantages (e.g., will they try to dominate the 
discussion?) of including each stakeholder. For 
Bryson, the stakeholder identification process 
should be designed to gain needed information, 
build political acceptance, and address some 
important questions about legitimacy, representa- 
tion, and credibility. 

With increased conflict and greater govern- 
mental use of participatory strategies, stakeholder 
analysis is increasingly used in public-private 
relations. In the case of wicked problems, whose 
boundaries tend to be diffuse, the identification of 
stakeholders becomes a key element in the devel- 
opment of a solution. In most stakeholder analy- 
sis, the first characterization is according to type 
of actor (e.g., governmental, business, civil soci- 
ety, expert) because different types of actors are 
assumed to have different strategic interests. 

However, in the case of wicked problems, there 
will be important differences in cognitive frames 
among actors of the same type even when they 
share the same interests. Further, they may even 
have different knowledge on the issue because 
they come from different organizations, adminis- 
trative levels, and networks. At the same time, 
Cuppens (2010) recommends the inclusion of 
marginal perspectives in order to challenge invis- 
ible assumptions and trigger collective learning 
processes. The first step is to identify the different 
perspectives and select stakeholders to assure an 
adequate representation of the different perspec- 
tives. Consequently, for wicked problems, inclu- 
sion of a stakeholder should not be limited to their 
interest in the issue but should also be based on 
their relevant expertise/understanding based in 
scientific studies or practitioner knowledge. 
Indeed, the principal question determining inclu- 
sion is: Who has relevant expertise and is willing 
to contribute to the discussion? 

In this way, the preliminary characterization of 
stakeholders should be complemented by the par- 
ticipatory technique “problem-frame stakeholder 
maps” to identify the principal values, paradigms, 
and knowledge used by the most powerful and 
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interested actors. The list can then be expanded by 
using a snowball sampling technique. Still, even 
with adequate stakeholder identification, there 
will be a series of complications since wicked 
problems will involve both negotiation and delib- 
eration and take place in an inadequate institu- 
tional context characterized by low levels of 
interpersonal trust. 


Deliberative Dialogue 

The role of deliberation is to arrive at decisions 
that participants believe fair and reasonable. It has 
the characteristics of communicatively rational 
deliberation based on the assumption that 
although it is not possible for all claims to be 
satisfied, it is possible for people’s views “to be 
swayed by rational arguments and to lay aside 
particular interests and opinions in deference to 
overall fairness and the common interest of the 
collectivity” (Miller 1993: 76). In the design of the 
deliberative process, important efforts need to 
establish agreements over procedures to assure a 
respectful environment when stakeholders enter 
into conflict over issues that are discussed. 

Since deliberative dialogue for a wicked prob- 
lem is defined as a process of learning together, in 
addition to science-based knowledge, practice- 
based cognitive frames and knowledge (closely 
connected to identity and experiences) also need 
to be recognized on equal terms and integrated 
into a network understanding. Effective facilita- 
tion between diverse cognitive frames and types 
of knowledge is complex and must involve 
knowledge sharing. Cuppen (2010) argues that 
stakeholder dialogue can benefit from diversity 
through constructive conflict. To encourage new 
ways of thinking about solutions, the participants 
are invited to reflect on the policy processes and 
on possible values and assumptions that could be 
causing the stagnating patterns; at times, new 
actors, new rules, or even new contexts need to 
be introduced (Termeer and Kessner 2007). 

Since distrust is common in wicked problems, 
discussion of many issues is often used to make 
claims and/or blame others. Due to these levels of 
conflict, successful deliberation requires trust in 
the process (Roberts 2000), where decision rules 
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are crucial. Further, equal participation in debates 
on cognitive frames needs to be assured. Since 
participation is generally voluntary, the activities 
should be meaningful. Communication increases 
the likelihood of engaging in problem-solving 
behavior and identifying win-win solutions 
(Head and Alford 2015). 

According to Faysse (2006: 220), an enabling 
environment for a successful MSP requires “well- 
organized stake-holder groups, few power imbal- 
ances, and a State that fully supports MSPs and 
their outcomes.” In contrast, unfavorable condi- 
tions include high social inequity, a state that does 
not support the MSP process and decisions, and 
unrepresentative stakeholder groups (Warner 
2006). 

Stakeholders must also trust the facilitator 
(manager) as a collaborative-capacity builder 
who works to create trust-based relationships 
(Weber and Khademian 2008a, b). The facilita- 
tor’s role in a deliberative dialogue needs to be 
highly flexible, reflexive, and adaptive with a 
capacity to coevolve in relationship to partici- 
pants’ needs and understandings (Roberts 2000). 
Authors like Termeer et al. (2015) emphasize the 
importance of four network governance capabili- 
ties: reflexivity, resilience, responsiveness, and 
revitalization. Also, complementing the majority 
of the literature that concentrates on “acting,” 
Termeer et al. (2015) also analyze two additional 
dimensions: observing and enabling. In this way, 
a network governance structure may emerge from 
the dialogue platform. Weber and Khademian 
(2008b) argue that network governance is more 
effective than market or hierarchy solutions, 
reflecting Roberts (2000) earlier conclusion. 


Conclusion 


As can be seen, wicked problems involve com- 
plex conflicts over its conceptualization as well as 
interests. Perhaps, the principal challenge is rec- 
ognizing the ambiguous nature and the need to 
develop a shared understanding of the wicked 
problem before advancing towards solution defi- 
nition. Consequently, technical experts need to 
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reflexively analyze their understandings in order 
to participate in deliberate debates that are 
informed by both scientific and practical 
knowledge. 

A first step in addressing wicked problems 
is the creation of a multistakeholder dialogue 
that will serve as a platform for future network 
governance. Considering low trust levels and 
inadequate institutional frameworks, the design 
of the deliberative process needs to contem- 
plate strategies to strengthen participating 
organizations, balance power and knowledge 
differences, and encourage political commit- 
ment to the process and conclusions. Solutions 
should contemplate institutional frameworks 
that favor intersectorial collaboration and gov- 
ernance structures. 
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Synonyms 


Allies; Collaborators; Partners 


Definition 


Nonprofit stakeholders include individuals, 
groups, communities, governments, and others, 
that affect, or are affected by, one or more non- 
profit organizations or the sector as a whole. 


Stakeholder Perspective in Nonprofit Organizations 


Introduction 


In the diverse nonprofit sector, it is difficult to 
generalize about its organizations, characteristics, 
and the perspective of its stakeholders. Nonprofit 
stakeholders include individuals, groups, commu- 
nities, governments, and others, that affect, or are 
affected by, one or more nonprofit organizations 
or the sector as a whole. Thus, stakeholder per- 
spectives reflect a myriad of interests. By defini- 
tion, nonprofit stakeholders are affected by, or 
affect, the activities conducted in the nonprofit 
sector. Most nonprofit stakeholders are vitally 
concerned about the mission of a nonprofit orga- 
nization and in influencing its success. 


Nonprofit Organizations 


Nonprofit organizations in the United States are 
primarily mission-driven, private sector organiza- 
tions that exist to serve both public and private 
interests. Influential universities and hospitals 
may be legally organized as a nonprofit to serve 
local or regional communities, or their service 
reach may extend to entire nations that are 
far-flung across the globe. Small grassroots asso- 
ciations may serve the interests of only a few 
members or enthusiasts. Religious and faith- 
based organizations occupy a large segment of 
the nonprofit sector in the United States and inter- 
nationally. These organizations serve the spiritual 
interests of members but, through their efforts 
across widespread policy arenas including 
humanitarian aid, education, and health, have 
had profound effects. International and relief 
organizations are nonprofits that operate around 
the world. Although many US relief organizations 
may engage in domestic programming, “the bulk 
of their work is carried out overseas, in poor or 
war-torn countries” (Stoddard 2016, p. 401). In 
these instances, stakeholders include a diversity of 
entities including governments, national or sub- 
national authorities, military officials, influential 
residents or dignitaries, displaced parties, and 
local residents and organizations. The knowledge, 
skills, and abilities required to negotiate, partner, 
and collaborate with sets of multiple stakeholders 
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require attention to existing institutions, cultures, 
and, above all, the ability to understand the needs 
of others in order to serve and provide services 
with care and respect. 

Theories suggest that the more heterogeneous 
the culture, the larger and more diverse the scope 
of the nonprofit sector. The complexity and size of 
the nonprofit sector and the degree to which non- 
profit missions vary create difficulties in general- 
izing about specific variations in stakeholder 
perspectives. One definitional distinction that has 
been made with regard to the nonprofit sector is 
useful for articulating some generalities, however. 
These distinctions include (1) nonprofits do not 
distribute profits to stakeholders, (2) they exist 
without simple and clear lines of ownership and 
accountability, and (3) they do not coerce partic- 
ipation (Frumkin 2002, p. 3). Taking up each of 
these points is instructive in considering nonprofit 
stakeholder perspectives. 

To understand the first point, a comparison 
with for-profit businesses may be useful. Freeman 
and Reed (1983) and Freeman (1984), for exam- 
ple, note that stakeholders are groups upon whose 
support a business depends. In business, a man- 
ager is called upon to satisfy the needs of various 
constituents to be successful. Among these con- 
stituents are owners and stockholders who invest 
time and resources, suppliers of materials for pro- 
duction or transport, and customers who purchase 
the products and services produced. Thus, stock- 
holders are one principal upon which a business 
organization depends for investment and financial 
support, but they exist “among a host of varied 
principals or stakeholders” (Abzug and Webb 
1999, p. 419). In the for-profit world, a customer 
is necessary for a business if it hopes to generate a 
profit. Thus the customer becomes a significant 
primary stakeholder upon whose satisfaction the 
business is dependent for survival. 

For nonprofits, whose missions are not primar- 
ily for profit, the composition, roles, and obliga- 
tions of stakeholders extend well beyond those 
who supply parts or purchase services or products. 
In many cases, the client of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion has no ability to pay. And donor stakeholders 
or those making financial investments are not 
directly benefitted through profit sharing. 
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Nonprofit stakeholders include those individuals 
and groups who affect or are affected by the 
nonprofit organization. Although nonprofits must 
be fiscally sound to remain viable, they are barred 
from distributing profits to stakeholders in the 
same ways that businesses do. 

A second precept of nonprofit organizations 1s 
that they exist without simple and clear lines of 
ownership and accountability (Frumkin 2002, 
p. 3). Although boards of directors and trustees 
have legal responsibilities and obligations, they 
are not owners. Nonetheless, as with all organiza- 
tions, nonprofits require leadership, resources, 
and managerial acumen in order to carry out 
their stated missions. A board of directors will 
certainly have considerable influence on the mis- 
sion and direction of a nonprofit, and in so doing, 
they are not only an important stakeholder, but 
indeed, by their actions, they create stakeholders. 
Boards hire and fire nonprofit executives, recruit 
volunteers, provide linkages to the outside envi- 
ronment, and seek partnerships. The policy direc- 
tion of a board of directors can create both friends 
and foes. Policies that promote environmental 
advocacy, for example, may attract new, like- 
minded members to an organization. At the same 
time, such advocacy may threaten the interests of 
entrenched industries willing to fight new regula- 
tions or turf battles. 

Stakeholders of nonprofits include both inter- 
nal and external actors including volunteer board 
members, paid staff, program directors and vol- 
unteers, congregants, and association members. 
Broad communities and governments are also 
stakeholders as are clients and the families of 
those served. Partnering organizations, suppliers, 
or businesses may also be considered stake- 
holders. Given the vast collection of nonprofit 
stakeholders, upholding expectations can be diffi- 
cult as the goals of various stakeholders may be 
similar or at cross-purposes. Although most stake- 
holders have a direct interest in the success of a 
nonprofit, some stakeholders may be adversarial 
or inclined to eradicate a nonprofit’s efforts. It is 
up to each nonprofit organization or association to 
recognize their stakeholders and respond to their 
needs and inquiries appropriately. Based upon the 
analyses of the needs and perspectives of their 
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stakeholders, the responsibilities and obligations 
of a nonprofit will then take shape. Nonprofit 
stakeholders and some challenges and benefits in 
managing relationships among them are topics 
that are discussed shortly. 

Finally, a third distinction regarding nonprofits 
is that they lack the ability to coerce participation 
(Frumkin 2002, p. 3). Here, they are differentiated 
from governments which may levy taxes or 
require fees or other payments to ensure that suf- 
ficient revenues are generated to carry out their 
purposes. The lack of the ability to coerce partic- 
ipation means that nonprofits are highly depen- 
dent upon their success in attracting members, 
volunteers, and donors to their causes. The sector 
relies heavily on public trust. In recent years, 
stakeholders have become increasingly demand- 
ing with regard to transparency and the documen- 
tation of mission-related outcomes. Nonprofits 
have become much more adept in providing stake- 
holders with this needed information. The result 
has been a strong effort to provide data that can be 
used to show positive results to help cultivate new 
stakeholders and promote trust among current 
supporters. 


Classifying Stakeholders 


In contrast to private businesses, nonprofit orga- 
nizations lack a narrow group of owners or inves- 
tors to whom they are expected to benefit. Instead, 
nonprofit organizations face a long list of potential 
stakeholders who are interested in the success of 
the organization to varying degrees. Stakeholders 
with conflicting interests or degrees of involve- 
ment can lead to organizational confusion and 
difficulty in making decisions. Thus, nonprofit 
organizations must develop a way to classify and 
prioritize the perspectives of stakeholders to make 
decisions that serve both the mission and the 
interests of their stakeholders. 

One means of classifying stakeholder groups 
arranges them based on their similarities rather 
than focusing on their differences. However, the 
nuances of dealing with many stakeholder groups 
have given rise to many approaches of stakeholder 
classification. One widespread approach involves 
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differentiating groups as internal and external 
stakeholders, with interface stakeholders as an 
occasional third category (Van Puyvelde 
et al. 2012, p. 434). 

Internal stakeholders function within an orga- 
nization and are connected to its inner workings. 
These stakeholder groups provide the manpower 
and resources an organization needs to achieve its 
mission. They directly influence the success of an 
organization and hold a vested interest in the out- 
puts and outcomes of the organization because of 
their contributions. The main internal stakeholder 
groups include managers, employees, volunteers, 
and, in some classifications, funders. 

External stakeholders do not work directly 
within an organization but collaborate or interact 
with it. These stakeholders are beneficiaries in 
some way of the work the organization does. 
They are affected by the behavior of the organi- 
zation and depend on its success. Examples 
include clients, collaborative organizations, gov- 
ernment entities, and community groups. 

While many stakeholders of a nonprofit fit 
neatly into the category of internal and external 
stakeholders, such a binary categorization system 
does not allow for much distinction when consid- 
ering so many groups. Another category that is 
sometimes included is interface stakeholders (Van 
Puyvelde et al. 2012, p. 434). The functions of 
interface stakeholders resemble those of both 
internal and external stakeholders. This term 
may be used to describe the board of 
directors — a group that represents an organization, 
is privileged to organizational information, and 
sets the organization’s direction. Yet, a board of 
directors also functions as a governing body, pro- 
viding oversight for the organization, which 
requires a critical, unbiased approach. Addition- 
ally, a board of directors serves as an intermediary 
between the nonprofit organization and the public. 


Nonprofit Organizations’ Obligations 
to Stakeholder Perspectives 


Nonprofit organizations prioritize their obliga- 
tions to stakeholders in order to be efficient with 
limited resources. Some obligations apply to all 
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stakeholder groups, such as pursuing the mission 
efficiently, acting ethically, communicating infor- 
mation, and considering an array of perspectives 
in decision-making. Some obligations apply to 
narrowly defined groups, such as the financial 
reporting obligations to stakeholders who donate 
resources or oversee their financial activities. 

All nonprofit organizations have an obligation 
to its stakeholder groups to pursue its mission 
efficiently and effectively. Clients, the commu- 
nity, and government entities depend on non- 
profits to address the needs for which they were 
created. Nonprofits with related missions depend 
on competent partners to work effectively along- 
side them. Nonprofit organizations enjoy tax ben- 
efits, and government entities expect these 
organizations to carry out activities that are con- 
sistent with their stated purposes. Foundations, 
businesses, individual donors, and volunteers 
give money, in-kind donations, and time with the 
expectation that those resources will be used 
wisely. Further, the organization’s employees, 
management, and board of directors, due to their 
positions, are committed to work toward that same 
mission. In accepting contributions of time, 
money, effort, and support, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion has the responsibility to utilize contributions 
for the stated purposes of their mission. 

Much like the obligation to pursue the organi- 
zation’s mission, nonprofit organizations also 
have an obligation to operate ethically. Unethical 
behavior hurts stakeholder groups. It harms an 
organization’s reputation, reduces incoming 
funds and resources, taints partnerships, and 
reflects badly on the image of the nonprofit sector 
as a whole. When donations or grant funding is 
used dishonestly, clients are at risk of losing ser- 
vices and nonprofit employees are at risk of losing 
their jobs. From a broader perspective, allegations 
of unethical behavior hurt all nonprofit stake- 
holders as the sector relies on public trust to exist. 

Stakeholders have a right to be informed, 
although not all stakeholder groups require the 
same type of information or level of detail. Com- 
municating with stakeholders can be time- 
intensive and costly. Organizational staff must 
compile information, assemble it in understand- 
able and appropriate formats, and distribute it 
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accordingly. Funders have a right to an accounting 
of how their funds are being used. It is a waste of 
time and resources to distribute every bit of infor- 
mation to every stakeholder, however. Program 
managers, for example, may need information 
about the availability of supplies or the number 
of volunteer hours necessary to get a job done, but 
a funder not need be concerned with such opera- 
tional information. A client of a nonprofit pre- 
school does not need information about delivery 
schedules but needs information about the quality 
of care provided to children and policies to protect 
their safety. 

Volunteers are stakeholders who need to know 
that their contributions are valued in order to stay 
motivated to serve. A board of directors has access 
to sensitive information including financial and 
fundraising data, strategic plans, and reports that 
identify threats to the organization. The board’s 
role in providing oversight and direction necessi- 
tates that such information be available. 

External stakeholders, including clients and 
community groups, need to know the mission of 
an organization, what services are offered, when, 
and to whom. This information needs to be readily 
accessible to potential clients to best serve the 
organization’s target population. General financial 
information should be publically available on 
annual tax documents, on websites, and in annual 
reports to maintain transparency and public 
accountability. Collaborative organizations need 
to be well informed in order to make decisions 
about partnerships with other nonprofit organiza- 
tions. How well a nonprofit responds to the infor- 
mation needs of each of these stakeholder groups 
depends on their resolve and their capacity to do 
so. Government entities are one exception to an 
information divide as they can require thorough 
information to be provided in order to ensure legal 
and regulatory compliance. 

The perspectives of all stakeholders should be 
considered in decision-making, but not all will 
carry the same weight. Without some means of 
prioritizing the input of stakeholders, the organi- 
zation courts chaos and gridlock as each stake- 
holder group competes for influence. Generally, 
internal stakeholders are more actively involved 
in providing input into the day-to-day decision- 
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making that occurs than are external stakeholders. 
Because the board of directors sets policy and 
long-term direction and is responsible for autho- 
rizing significant fiscal decisions, the perspectives 
of this group are crucial in nonprofit decision- 
making. Board members are seated based upon 
their expertise in finance, law, fundraising, or 
other considerations and all contribute in 
decision-making. They serve as the interface for 
their organization and provide a channel through 
which multiple perspectives become known. 
Employees, likewise, interact with clients and 
observe the reception and effects of an organiza- 
tion’s services. They also receive input and feed- 
back as they interact with clients and other 
members of a community. 

Front-line employees and managers occupy 
different positions in the organization and each 
may hold a unique perspective regarding organi- 
zational functions and their efficiency or effec- 
tiveness. Volunteers, likewise, are situated to 
offer opinions. Another sometimes internal stake- 
holder group, funders, exercises their perspectives 
when they decide whether to donate, either to the 
organization in general or in support of a specific 
campaign. 

External stakeholders including clients pro- 
vide feedback about what the organization 
does and whether it is helpful to them or not. 
Community demographic changes and other 
nonprofits may reflect shifting needs more 
quickly than a single organization may recog- 
nize on its own. Thus, knowledge and shared 
information are crucial for establishing condi- 
tions favorable to buy-in from both internal and 
external stakeholders. Funders are more likely to 
give or invest when they feel that their perspec- 
tives, as well as those of the community, have 
been taken into consideration. By being open to 
the perspectives of stakeholders, nonprofit orga- 
nizations can ensure that they maintain adequate 
resources to offer appropriate and effective 
services. 

Some nonprofit obligations are specific to sin- 
gular stakeholder groups. For example, a non- 
profit organization may have a contract to 
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deliver services on behalf of a government entity. 
Financial support is provided with the understand- 
ing that it will be used to further both the govern- 
ment’s program goals and a nonprofit’s 
organizational mission. Government entities 
offer tax incentives and other benefits to non- 
profits based on their missions, thereby foregoing 
revenues that would otherwise be collected. In 
turn, nonprofit organizations have the responsibil- 
ity to meet the conditions for which the tax bene- 
fits are provided and for upholding the stipulations 
in legal contracts. 


Stakeholders’ Obligations to Nonprofit 
Organizations 


The obligations of nonprofit organizations to its 
stakeholders are not one sided. A nonprofit cannot 
be expected to be omniscient and most are not 
self-sufficient. Nonprofit organizations must iden- 
tify stakeholders’ perspectives to acquire 
resources. Some stakeholder obligations apply to 
all stakeholder groups, but others vary based on 
the nature of the relationship and the characteris- 
tics of the stakeholder group. Stakeholder groups 
with specific obligations to uphold include boards 
of directors, nonprofit employees and manage- 
ment, and volunteers and members. 

Obligations that apply to all stakeholders 
include behaving prudently and ethically in 
decision-making. The public perception of non- 
profits, both in general and specific to each orga- 
nization, is sensitive. If a nonprofit organization is 
perceived to be unethical, its reputation will suf- 
fer, followed by diminished donations and a lim- 
ited capacity for pursuing its mission. 
A collaborating stakeholder’s ethical reputation 
is tied to the apron of its nonprofit partners. 
Unethical behavior by employees, volunteers, 
donors, board members, and even clients has the 
potential to tarnish the reputation of all related 
nonprofit organizations. 

A board of directors has significant obliga- 
tions to the nonprofit organization it represents. 
This group does not simply serve as another tier 
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of management but exists to provide oversight 
and support for the nonprofit. Each board of 
directors may have distinctive job descriptions, 
but there are consistent obligations and respon- 
sibilities to be upheld across all boards. First, a 
board is responsible for establishing a direction 
for the organization and ensuring that activities 
ultimately center on the mission. Second, a board 
ensures that the nonprofit has the necessary 
resources to fulfill the mission by raising funds 
and appointing an appropriate executive director. 
Third, they protect the organization by providing 
oversight and accountability and ensuring ethical 
and legal guidelines are followed. Finally, they 
advocate for the organization and its mission by 
utilizing connections within the community and 
representing the organization to the outside 
world. 

Internal stakeholders, including managers, 
employees, and volunteers, observe the inner 
workings of an organization from a unique van- 
tage point. These internal stakeholder groups have 
an obligation to communicate with the organiza- 
tion’s leaders to provide opportunities for organi- 
zational improvement. This obligation requires 
each stakeholder group to take ownership of orga- 
nizational processes and success. 

Although the optional nature of volunteering 
indicates that this group of stakeholders does not 
have any inherent obligations, the act of 
volunteering actually establishes a social contract 
upon which the nonprofit depends. Volunteers 
extend an organization’s capacity and are valuable 
resources and representatives. Once volunteers 
commit to serve a nonprofit in a particular way, 
they have an obligation to follow through with 
their commitment. Although, these obligations 
are self-determined, they are implied obligations 
nonetheless. 

It is clear that nonprofit organizations have 
obligations to their stakeholders and each may 
present its own set of unique challenges. Yet non- 
profit organizations that choose to include their 
stakeholders in decision-making and other activi- 
ties enjoy many benefits from enfolding these 
perspectives. 
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Challenges and Benefits in Stakeholder 
Involvement 


Involving stakeholder perspectives in decision- 
making is a time- and resource-intensive process. 
A system is needed to engage stakeholders and 
assess their needs. Feedback should be both 
forward-thinking and responsive. 

Working with external stakeholders, such as 
service recipients, funders, and partner organiza- 
tions, often has competing goals, interests, and 
ideas of what a nonprofit organization should be 
doing. This dynamic leads to nonprofit managers 
having more ambiguous and diverse goals than 
their for-profit counterparts. Involving external 
stakeholders in activities, decision-making and 
information flows require dedicated resources. 
Nonprofits have become increasingly savvy in 
using websites, Twitter, Facebook, Instagram, 
and mobile features to obtain and share informa- 
tion, but each platform requires the capabilities to 
manage and to keep the information fresh and 
timely for stakeholders (Ott and Dicke 2016, 
p. 190). 

The perspectives of funders and donors can also 
create sets of challenges for nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Individuals and foundations have specific 
purposes for which their donations or grants may 
be used. Restricted funds are welcome, but they 
limit the purposes for which the funds can be used. 
Although some foundations invest in capacity- 
building expenses, more often, funders seek to 
fund visible programs and brick-and-mortar pro- 
jects. How to cover overhead expenses and other 
associated costs of doing business is left for the 
nonprofit manager to figure out. 

Today, transparency with stakeholders means 
that information is electronically available. Out- 
side organizations that exist to rate the adminis- 
trative efficiencies of nonprofits (e.g., 
CharityWatch and Charity Navigator) provide 
charitable donors with easy access to online infor- 
mation. Thus, funders, donors, and other stake- 
holders with financial interests are able to use 
multiple means of gathering information to dis- 
cern fiscal prudency. 
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Ultimately, nonprofit organizations cannot 
expect to satisfy each individual stakeholder 
affected by its work. Nonetheless, attempts to 
understand the needs and perspectives of stake- 
holders are wise practice. The main challenges 
associated with involving both internal and exter- 
nal stakeholders can be summarized as follows: 
identifying the various groups of stakeholders, 
learning about their needs, assessing the level of 
involvement each stakeholder group desires, prior- 
itizing communications, determining the best 
methods of information flows, and deciding what 
resources to dedicate to stakeholder inclusion. 

The benefits of involving internal stakeholders 
in decision-making include improved services, 
goal consensus, and organizational buy-in. 
Research on stakeholder theory confirms the ben- 
efits of communicating with stakeholders to ease 
change management challenges and improved 
overall organizational satisfaction (Haggroth 
2013; Robertson and Choi 2012; Thomson and 
Perry 2006). 

Involving external stakeholders offers other 
benefits. First, by including external groups in 
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decision-making, the credibility, legitimacy, and 
trustworthiness of an organization are enhanced. 
The more transparent and inclusive the organiza- 
tion 1s, the more credibility it builds with stake- 
holders. Involving external stakeholders also 
maximizes an organization’s opportunity for 
resource development. Because donors and funders 
account for a large segment of external stake- 
holders, including them in decision-making 
increases the likelihood that they will provide the 
organization with funding and other resources. 
A summary of the challenges and benefits of stake- 
holder involvement is provided in Fig. 1. 


Conclusion 


As we have discussed, the variety of stakeholder 
perspectives for nonprofit organizations varies 
widely. Multiple stakeholders affect and are 
affected by the decisions made by the collections 
of organizations in the nonprofit sector. The reach 
of the nonprofit sector is growing. Although this 
chapter has dealt with organizations in the United 
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States, the work of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions is not confined to any country or region of 
the world. The impact of the work of nonprofits is 
truly a global phenomenon. 

Finding ways to include stakeholder per- 
spectives is challenging but is necessary for 
the benefit and the survival of most nonprofits. 
Without clear lines of ownership and account- 
ability, the obligations of nonprofits are diffuse 
and obligations are not always backed by the 
force of law. Nonprofits cannot coerce participa- 
tion and they are reliant on the public trust to 
attract members, participation, support, and 
financial commitment. Thus, there are incentives 
for nonprofits to be cognizant and respectful 
toward the needs and perspectives of stake- 
holders. Indeed, the nonprofit that ignores stake- 
holders’ perspectives does so at considerable risk 
to itself and to the sector as a whole. 
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State Action Doctrine and 
Public Administration 


Steven J. Macias 
School of Law, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, IL, USA 


Synonyms 


Horizontal application of human rights; Horizon- 
tal effects of constitutional rights; Horizontality 


Definition 


Horizontal: Refers to the relationship among 
private individuals where the state is not directly 
involved. 

State action: Action attributed to the government 
or one of its agents, whether of a legislative, 
executive, or judicial character. 

Vertical: Refers to the relationship between a 
government and one of its citizens. 


Introduction 


In most constitutional democracies, the state 
action doctrine is known as the problem of hori- 
zontality. In the United States, “state action” has 
developed as a doctrine of federal constitutional 
law designed to indicate the domain of action to 
which constitutional protections apply. If injuri- 
ous action is not that of the state or one of its 
agents, then an aggrieved party cannot claim a 
violation of a constitutional right. In other coun- 
tries, the question is usually phrased in terms of 
the extent to which constitutional guarantees have 
horizontal application, that is, application as 
between private parities rather than strictly verti- 
cal application as between the government and a 
citizen. In American constitutional law, the gen- 
eral rule is that constitutional rights have no judi- 
cially recognized horizontal application. 
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Turning to other constitutional systems, the 
situation is decidedly more complex, not only in 
terms of the varieties of solutions to the problem 
of horizontal effect but also in terms of the light 
comparative analysis sheds on the American state 
action doctrine. If the United States stands at one 
end of the spectrum in that it provides for no 
application of constitutional rights to private 
actors, then South Africa stands at the opposite 
end with its constitutional provision that expressly 
binds private persons to compliance with the Bill 
of Rights. Lying somewhere between these two 
poles are the systems of many other constitutional 
democracies, including Canada, the UK, Ger- 
many, and Ireland. While none of those countries 
claims a direct effect of constitutional rights on 
private actors, they all engage in various indirect 
methods of application (Gardbaum 2003, 2006; 
Michelman 2009). 


The Problem of State Action 


Scholars recognize the problem of state action as 
a very much contested and unresolved issue. The 
basic question is this: Who is bound by constitu- 
tional prohibitions? To say that a constitution has 
vertical application, as illustrated in Fig. 1, is to 
say that a government’s sovereign relation to its 
citizens is mediated through the constitution. 
A governmental action must be constitutional in 
order to validly operate on an individual. If a 
constitution has only vertical application, then 
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and Public 
Administration, 

Fig. 1 Vertical effect of a 
constitution. This depicts a 
government’s typical 
relationship to its citizens as 
mediated through the 
constitution 
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only a government or a governmental official 
can be named as a defendant in a lawsuit 
claiming a constitutional violation. In other 
words, a legal cause of action lies only against 
the state. This describes, at least formalistically, 
many constitutional regimes, including the 
United States. 

By contrast, a constitution might have direct 
horizontal effect, meaning that it binds the actions 
of nongovernmental actors. For example, 
Chapter 2, Section 8(2) of the South African Con- 
stitution says, “A provision of the Bill of Rights 
binds a natural or juristic person if, and to the 
extent that, it is applicable, taking into account 
the nature of the right and the nature of any duty 
imposed by the right.” Likewise, one provision of 
the US Constitution does apply to non-state 
actors — the prohibition on slavery contained in 
the Thirteenth Amendment (Rutherglen 2008). In 
principle, if a constitutional provision has direct 
horizontal application, then one private party can 
be held directly liable to another private party for 
what amounts to a constitutional tort. The uncom- 
monness of direct horizontal application is per- 
haps best illustrated by Fig. 2, which depicts the 
usual citizen-to-citizen legal relationship. Most 
everyday interactions among individuals are 
governed by private civil law — contract law, tort 
law, and property law — not constitutional law. Ifa 
constitution has horizontal effect, then it is the 
constitution that would supplant the usual civil 
law in governing interpersonal relations, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. 


Citizen private civil law Citizen 


State Action Doctrine and Public Administration, 
Fig. 2 Horizontal effect of nonconstitutional private law. 
This depicts the usual legal relationship among citizens as 
mediated through private law 


Citizen Citizen 
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Fig. 3 Direct horizontal effect of constitutional law. This 
depicts the unusual situation where a constitution directly 
mediates private citizens’ relationships 
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It is the space between vertical application and 
direct horizontal application that has proven most 
interesting, yet most perplexing. A constitution 
might have, what some call, indirect horizontal 
effect. For a constitution to have indirect horizon- 
tal effect might mean several different things. It 
might mean that the constitution directly con- 
strains the judiciary in its application of private 
law, what some call “hard” indirect effect. Hard 
indirect horizontal effect would occur if the judi- 
ciary explicitly altered the common law in further- 
ance of a party’s constitutional right. A less severe 
form of indirect effect would be “soft” indirect 
horizontal application. This might occur if a 
court invokes constitutional values as back- 
ground principles of common law adjudication 
or, as Eskridge calls them, “constitutional prin- 
ciples and background norms” of statutory inter- 
pretation (2016, p. 307). As Fig. 4 indicates, 
indirect horizontal effect means that private 
civil law is still the primary means of mediating 
citizen-to-citizen relationships. The constitu- 
tion’s indirect effect comes about through the 
impact that constitutional forces have on private 
law. One might further think of the hard/soft 
distinction in graphical terms, where the degree 
of the indirect effect is illustrated by the extent to 
which the constitutional force impacts the shape 
of the private-law box. The less recognizably 
rectangular the private-law box in Fig. 4 
becomes, the more work constitutional law is 
doing, and the more difficult the private law is 
to recognize as private law. 
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Indirect horizontal effect is sometimes hard to 
identify in practice, but it is quite prevalent, even 
in the Unites States. For example, the Supreme 
Court has placed First Amendment limitations on 
the common law of defamation and invasion of 
privacy due to potential interference with free 
speech rights (Nimmer 1968). The court’s worry 
was that a potential defamer or privacy invader 
would be unconstitutionally silenced were a court 
(a state actor) to impose liability upon him. This 
“hard” application has resulted in the constitution- 
alization of this area of tort law. In addition, the 
Supreme Court’s rule of “constitutional avoid- 
ance” in statutory interpretation might be thought 
of as a sort of “soft” indirect effect (Stephenson 
2008). This canon of construction says that if a 
statute is susceptible of two interpretations — one 
clearly constitutional, the other constitutionally 
dubious — the court must select the interpretation 
that strays furthest from constitutional doubt. One 
could view this interpretive canon as a way of 
applying the legislature’s work -— the 
statute — against the backdrop of constitutional 
values even while adjudicating claims among pri- 
vate parties. In both examples, the tort of defama- 
tion or the statute must pass through constitutional 
constraints even though it is technically the com- 
mon law or the statute operating among the 
parties. See Fig. 4. 

Other nations have long been engaged in more 
conscious consideration of indirect horizontal 
effect than the Unites States (Sajó and Uitz 
2005). For example, in the UK, both judges and 
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State Action Doctrine and Public Administration, Fig. 4 Indirect horizontal effect of constitutional law. This depicts 
how the usual legal relationship from Fig. 2 is affected by the indirect impact of a constitution on private relations 
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scholars have produced an impressive body of 
literature as to the horizontal effects of the 
Human Rights Act of 1998, which provided for 
domestic enforcement of European Convention 
rights (Phillipson and Williams 2011). 
South Africa, because of its unique direct horizon- 
tal provision, has also sparked much commentary 
(Bedi 2015; Chirwa 2006). Some have attributed 
the South African Bill of Rights’ application to 
private citizens to the legacy of apartheid. That 
nation recognized the role non-state actors played 
in wide-scale oppression and very deliberately 
added the language-binding private parties 
(Nolan 2014). 


History of the US Doctrine 


The American state action doctrine can largely be 
traced to a Supreme Court opinion in the Civil 
Rights Cases from 1883. In that opinion, the court 
held unconstitutional the Civil Rights Act of 1875 
as exceeding Congress’s power to enforce the 
guarantees of equal protection and due process 
of law. The Act contained a basic public accom- 
modation provision that prohibited private actors 
from engaging in race discrimination in facilities, 
inns, conveyances, and the like. However, the 
constitutional provision that Congress claimed to 
be enforcing, the Fourteenth Amendment, says, 
“No State shall ... deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” The 
court concluded that, by its very language, only a 
state can violate the constitutional guarantee of 
equal protection. Therefore, the Act that pro- 
hibited private discrimination could not be said 
to be an enforcement of the constitutional text 
(Civil Rights Cases 1883). 

The next important state action cases did not 
arise until the mid-twentieth century during the 
Civil Rights Era. In 1948, the Supreme Court 
decided Shelley v. Kraemer, where it held that a 
state court judgment enforcing a racially discrimi- 
natory real estate covenant constituted state action 
and was therefore subject to the constitutional pro- 
hibition on the denial of equal protection. Even 
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though the covenant was the product of private 
agreement, the court nevertheless acknowledged 
that, but for the trial court’s actions, the private 
parties would be unable to enforce their discrimi- 
natory desires (Shelley 1948). 

As the Civil Rights Era progressed, the court 
decided Burton v. Wilmington Parking Authority, 
probably the most far-reaching state action deci- 
sion to date. In Burton, the court held that a 
privately owned restaurant, which leased pre- 
mises owned by the state, violated the constitu- 
tional guarantee of equal protection when it 
refused to serve a black customer. On its face, 
this appears to be the sort of private conduct that 
the invalidated Civil Rights Act of 1875 attempted 
to prohibit. However, the court found that “the 
State [had] so far insinuated itself into a position 
of interdependence” with the discriminatory res- 
taurateur in benefiting from the lease agreement 
that the state and the private party could be con- 
sidered joint actors (Burton 1961, p. 725). The 
court thought that it was incumbent upon the 
state to include some sort of nondiscriminatory 
clause in its contracts with private lessees in order 
to comply with the equal protection requirement. 

As the Civil Rights Era came to a close and a 
more conservative era began to dawn with the 
election of Richard Nixon, the court reversed 
course as evidenced by its 1972 decision in 
Moose Lodge. There, the court held that a pri- 
vately owned business that held a liquor license 
from the state was not bound by the constitution’s 
equal protection requirement when it refused to 
admit black members. The court found that the 
state’s liquor licensing laws were in no way 
intended to encourage private discrimination and 
thus neither the state nor the proprietor could be 
found to have engaged in a constitutional viola- 
tion. Unlike in Burton, the court in Moose Lodge 
did not suggest that it was constitutionally incum- 
bent upon the state to insist upon a non- 
discrimination agreement from the private 
citizen before in conferred the benefit of the liquor 
license upon him. To do so, the court thought, 
“would utterly emasculate the distinction between 
private as distinguished from state conduct set 
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forth in The Civil Rights Cases” (Moose Lodge 
1972, p. 173). 

It is no surprise that Charles Black called the 
state action problem “the most important problem 
in American law” after reviewing the Supreme 
Court’s 1966 term. Black claimed, “The amena- 
bility of racial injustice to national legal correction 
is inversely proportional to the durability and 
scope of the state action ‘doctrine,’ and of the 
ways of thinking to which it is linked” (Black 
1967, p. 70). In other words, scholars have long 
recognized that the extent to which constitutional 
goals and values, like equality and liberty, are 
realized depends on a great deal on how actively 
the state insists that private parties conform their 
actions to those goals and values. 


Critiques of State Action 


Critics of the state action doctrine abound, but so 
do defenders. As stated above, a court’s conclu- 
sion that state action is absent most often harms 
those who face some sort of discrimination, espe- 
cially racial discrimination. Two common argu- 
ments in support of a strong state action 
requirement come from theories of democracy 
and liberty (Nolan 2014). Critiques of the state 
action doctrine are both descriptive and 
normative. 

From the perspectives of democracy and the 
separation of powers, judicial review, especially 
the strong sort that prevails in the United States, 
poses a countermajoritarian dilemma (Bickel 
1962). When unelected judges give horizontal 
effect to constitutional rights through indirect 
means, they subvert democracy in, perhaps, two 
ways. First, such a judicial decision removes 
responsibility for governing interpersonal rela- 
tions from the legislative branch to the judicial 
branch. Second, due to its indirect nature, the 
judiciary’s actions might not be particularly obvi- 
ous to the citizenry, thus making checks and bal- 
ances that much harder to function. 

From the perspective of liberal theory, a state 
action requirement is necessary in order to 
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safeguard a space for liberty of conscience, asso- 
ciation, and privacy. This rationale is popular with 
conservative thinkers in the United States. Indeed, 
for those committed to a kind of libertarianism, 
the requirement of state action insures that private 
citizens will not be forced to conform their actions 
to constitutional notions of equality or fairness. 

Many critics begin with the descriptive critique 
that the state’s presence is felt even in so-called 
private actions (Sunstein 1993, 2002; Tushnet 
2008). To take the most basic example, private 
property exists only because the state is there to 
protect it, legislatively, administratively, judi- 
cially, and if necessary, by force. Thus, the con- 
stitution, unaided by legislation, should constrain 
a non-state actor from using his property to dis- 
criminate against another citizen. The point here 
is, as Sunstein proclaims in the title of his article, 
“state action is always present” (2002). Some 
defenders of the state action principle do not 
deny this point; rather, they claim that the doctrine 
is fundamentally about controlling governmental 
agents. They see the state-backed power of state 
actors as more dangerous than the state-backed 
power of non-state actors and, for them, the doc- 
trine is an “accountability mechanism” for the 
exercise of state power (BeVier and Harrison 
2010, p. 1806). 

Proponents of horizontal effect, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, regularly emphasize 
the particular rights at stake, especially economic, 
social welfare, employment, and equality rights 
(Bedi 2014, 2015; Nolan 2014; Seidman and 
Tushnet 1996; Tushnet 2008). They claim that 
the US state action doctrine reinforces a 
now-rejected laissez-faire understanding of the 
role of the state in American life (Sunstein 
1993). Other critics have similarly foundational 
claims. Chemerinsky (1985) argues that the state 
action doctrine fails to adequately grapple with 
the concept of rights, whether that concept is 
approached from a positivist or natural law per- 
spective. Hershkoff (2011) calls for the use of 
constitutional “penumbra and emanations” to 
inform private adjudication. She recognizes that 
this sort of indirect horizontal effect is already 
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present in some areas of law and calls for a more 
expansive and conscious use of it. 


Conclusion 


The state action problem is fundamentally about 
the exercise of government power. Those who 
believe that government power can be a positive 
force in securing individual rights naturally favor 
more widespread application of constitutional 
protections against non-state actors. By contrast, 
those who are suspicious of government power 
see the flourishing of individual rights in the 
absence of government constraint. As Tushnet 
(2008) has recognized, the ease with which a 
nation applies its constitutional constraints to 
non-state actors largely depends upon the extent 
to which there is national agreement on substan- 
tive commitments, like equality or social welfare. 
In a nation like the United States, where those 
sorts of substantive ideological commitments are 
continually and vigorously contested, horizontal 
application appears to be a more intractable prob- 
lem but a problem that can be greatly illuminated 
within a comparative framework. 
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Introduction 


Turkey, with a population of 78.5 million, has 
undergone profound changes especially over the 
last two decades. Turkey will have a population of 
85 million in 2023 according to TUIK’s (2016) 
projections. Around 70-75% population is made 
up of the people of Turkish ethnicity but includes 
people from various ethnic, cultural, and religious 
backgrounds (1.e., Kurds, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Jews). This diversity has been used to justify a 
strong centralist state and administrative structure 
in Turkey, which, in turn, has been considered as 
an efficient method to build nation state and 
achieve national unity and administrative integ- 
rity, modernization, and economic development. 
Turkish democracy is a relatively developed 
parliamentarian democracy with a system of free 
elections and several competing parties. Turkey 
ranks the 72nd out of 188 countries in the Human 
Development Index among the high human devel- 
opment countries up from the 79th in 2010 
(UNDP 2015). According to the democracy 
index prepared by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit (EIU), Turkey is considered as a hybrid 
regime and ranks the 97th out of 167 countries 
in 2015 in the world down from the 88th in 2010 
(EIU 2015). Turkish democracy also has some 
further shortcomings in the areas of basic human 
rights and freedoms and the rule of law and rep- 
resentation. For instance, some undemocratic 
characteristics of Turkish party system and party 
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leaderships; limitations on the freedoms of the 
press, expression, and assembly (i.e., frequent 
social and news media blackouts) and on labor 
rights along with indirect restrictions on the polit- 
ical participation; and the 10% national threshold 
all deteriorate the existing problems of the demo- 
cratic system in Turkey. 

The history of Turkey, going back to the last 
century of the Ottoman Empire, is a story of 
strong reform initiatives, westernization, and 
increasing ties with Europe. Turkey has turned 
out to be one of the most, if not the most, demo- 
cratic, secularist, and modernist country among 
the Muslim World (Aydin and Keyman 2004, 
p. 19; Friedman 2009, pp. 114-115) due mainly 
to the progress started by Atatiirk, the founder of 
the Republic of Turkey, and the developments 
especially during the 1980s and after 1999. Tur- 
key’s integration efforts to the EU and economic 
relations with the EU since 1963 are a concrete 
example of her continuing aspiration for modern- 
ization and democratization. Turkey was officially 
announced as a candidate country for EU mem- 
bership in 1999 and began full membership nego- 
tiations with the European Union in 2005. 

The beginning of the neoliberal era and the 
related reforms started in the early 1980s, 
witnessing the army coup, the adaption of a new 
constitution, and the liberalization of the economy 
(Sallan Gul 2006, pp. 281—300). The policies in 
the 1980s were in general successful in reviving 
economic growth, achieving economic liberaliza- 
tion, and changing statist import substitution pol- 
icies to export-oriented growth policies (Onis 
2004). In contrast to economic reforms, the polit- 
ical and administrative reforms were very slow. 
Thus, several problems continued to exist into the 
new millennium such as a centralistic and statist 
political and administrative system, undemocratic 
military influence on the political system, the 
Kurdish problem, human rights problems, and 
problems in the implementation of the rule of 
law and market principles (Heper and Keyman 
1998, p. 266; Onis 2004, p. 114, 130). 

During the first half of the era of the Justice and 
Development Party (AKP or AK Parti) govern- 
ments, Turkey has achieved a steady and high 
economic growth rate, political stability, and 
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many reforms. Onis (2006, p. 131) states that the 
AKP presented itself to the electorate as “a 
reformist and progressive force” that “could 
bring benefits from the positive aspects of eco- 
nomic globalism and the free market; and that 
could reform the state in the direction of a post- 
developmental regulatory model.” The first wave 
of the reforms by the AKP governments focused 
on transforming the structure of the state and 
public administration (central, regional, and 
local) by enhancing the rule of law, human rights, 
and gender equality; improving market mecha- 
nism; increasing the functioning of public admin- 
istration and participatory public policy making 
processes; and meeting the EU norms, among 
others (Aydin and Keyman 2004, pp. 16-17; 
Çelenk 2009, p. 50; Sözen 2012). 

However, the rate of economic growth and the 
pace of reforms slowed down after the financial 
crisis of 2008. This slowdown has continued and 
even worsened due to the consequences of the 
Arabian Spring, mainly the unprecedented influx 
of migrants from Syria and Iraq, and increased 
PKK insurgency after 7 June 2015 general elec- 
tions in Turkey. The deterioration of the social, 
economic, and political conditions in recent years 
and failed July 15, 2016 coup attempt have 
brought the reform efforts to a halt. Yet, Turkey 
is still in need of realizing further institutional 
change and reforms to strengthen the sustainabil- 
ity of economic growth, administrative reform, 
and democratization. 

The methods of the reforms have been various 
but could be considered to fall mainly under the 
paradigms of the new public management (NPM) 
and the new public governance (NPG) (Ferlie 
2012, p. 237). The market mechanisms and prin- 
ciples were taken as the basic driver of change and 
development in the 1980s. In the 1990s, improv- 
ing competitiveness and entrepreneurship in the 
market and in the public sector and fostering the 
capacity of public administration or the state as 
the facilitator of good governance became domi- 
nant among the methods of the NPM approach 
(Ferlie 2012, p. 243). A complementary “gover- 
nance” approach based on more flexible, partici- 
pative, collaborative, and bottom-up styles has 
also started to develop in the same period. 
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“Governance” approach underlines interconnec- 
tedness of the world rather than increased fierce 
competition. In such a world, public administra- 
tion is considered to promote the public interest, 
the equality of opportunity, the fair delivery of 
public services, and citizen participation 
(Frederickson 1997). 

This chapter basically attempts to present the 
political and administrative structure, the transfor- 
mation in these structures, and their consequences 
in Turkey. Accordingly, the recent reforms are 
reviewed and discussed, and their implementation 
and outcomes are evaluated. In this respect, state, 
democratic, administrative, and economic 
reforms and their policy implications are pre- 
sented and examined. 


Political System in Turkey 


Turkey has a multiparty parliamentary democracy 
based on the separation of powers between legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary branches. Its roots 
go back to 1877 when the first parliament of the 
Ottoman Empire congregated in Istanbul. Before 
1946, there was a single-party parliamentarian 
political system despite a couple of attempts to 
establish opposition parties in Turkey. The multi- 
party parliamentarian democracy started in 1946 
when the first election involving two parties was 
held. One-party governments in Turkey were in 
general at the moderate right of the political spec- 
trum and based on a consensus between the cen- 
tral elites and peripheral mass in the process of 
elections and government formation (Gul and 
Kiriş 2015). Apart from former single moderate 
right party governments, the AKP have refused to 
share power with the military, the supreme courts, 
and the civil bureaucracy, on the one hand, and 
initiated a reform of these institutions, on the other 
hand. Thus, the AKP have established a new type 
of political contra-elites, sympathizer institutions 
and newspapers, and socioeconomic groups. 
After the 2011 elections ended with the victory 
of the AKP again, the main topic of debate on 
Turkish politics has focused on the necessity to 
change the government system from a parliamen- 
tary to presidential democracy. 
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The Grand National Assembly of Turkey 
(TBMM) with 550 representatives is the heart 
of the political system in Turkey. The legislative 
power is vested in this unicameral parliament, 
directly elected by the people once in every 
4 years. To avoid excessive political fragmenta- 
tion and to allow the establishment of an effec- 
tive majority government, only those parties 
winning at least 10% of the votes cast in a 
national parliamentary election gain the right to 
representation in the parliament. This 10% 
threshold limits the representation of relatively 
small groups in the parliament as in the 2002 
national parliamentary elections when only two 
parties (1.e., the AKP and CHP-Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party) formally entered the parliament. Cur- 
rently only four political parties (1.e., the AKP, 
CHP, MHP-Nationalist Movement Party, and 
HDP-People’s Democracy Party) are represented 
in the parliament. 

The executive branch has a dual structure 
including the president and the government, 
which is made up of the prime minister and the 
Council of Ministers or the Cabinet. The prime 
minister and the Cabinet have the actual executive 
powers and are responsible before the TBMM. The 
president is elected for a 5-year term by direct 
popular vote since 2014 and can run for a second 
term. Before 2014, the president was used to be 
elected for a 7-year term by the TBMM and could 
not run for a second term. This change to an election 
of the president by popular vote made the political 
system in Turkey look more like a semi-presidential 
system. The current president feels further 
empowered by this shift, and thus, there are con- 
tinuing pressures from the government for an 
amendment in the 1982 Constitution to change the 
current parliamentarian democracy into a semi- 
presidential system. The president is also a part of 
the executive branch and can exercise some admin- 
istrative powers without political responsibility. For 
example, the president chairs the meetings of the 
National Security Council (MGK) and can preside 
over the meetings of the Cabinet if he or she 
chooses to do so. The president also appoints sev- 
eral high-ranking public officials (1.e., rectors, some 
members of supreme courts, and the Higher Edu- 
cation Council). 
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As in many other parliamentary governmental 
systems, the prime minister is a powerful political 
figure in Turkey. But currently, President Erdogan 
is de facto the most powerful political leader. The 
prime minister is appointed by the president to 
form a government, and he or she is normally 
the leader of the party having the highest number 
of seats in the parliament. The central administra- 
tion includes the presidency, the Office of the 
Prime Minister, the Cabinet, ministries, and con- 
sultative agencies. The Cabinet is formed by the 
prime minister, proposed to the president, and 
approved through a vote of confidence in the 
parliament. The prime minister (PM), as the chair- 
man of the Cabinet, ensures cooperation among 
the ministers and supervises the implementation 
of the policies of the government. If necessary, the 
PM may take corrective measures including the 
dismissal of a minister through a proposal to the 
president. Each minister is responsible to the PM 
for the conduct of the affairs of one’s ministry and 
for the activities of the subordinates in ministries. 

The judiciary is, to a great extent, independent 
of the executive and legislative branches, and the 
Constitutional Court is charged with the duty of 
ruling on the conformity of laws and decrees with 
the Constitution. With the 2010 amendments to 
the 1982 Constitution, the issues regarding human 
rights can be brought to the Constitutional Court 
as individual cases before pleading the case to the 
European Court of Human Rights (ECHR). The 
Council of State is the tribunal of last resort for 
administrative cases and the High Court of 
Appeals for all others. 


Central, Regional, and Local 
Administrations in Turkey 


The 1982 Constitution sets up a unitary state 
structure and a centralized administrative system 
in Turkey. The state and administrative system is 
based on the principles of centralization, decen- 
tralization, indivisible integrity of the country, 
unitary form of the state, and power of tutelage. 
Other constitutional principles shaping the politi- 
cal system and state structure in Turkey are repub- 
licanism, respectfulness to human rights, 
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secularism, democracy, the rule of law, welfare 
state, the separation of powers, constitutional gov- 
ernment, judicial review of administrative deci- 
sions and acts through administrative courts. 
According to Article 123 of the 1982 Constitu- 
tion, the state and public administration system in 
Turkey should function in unity, coherence, and 
integrity at the national and provincial levels, 
resulting in a heavy domination of the state over 
the society and economy and causing administra- 
tive, political, democratic, and human rights 
problems. 

Each ministry based in Ankara has the units in 
the provinces serving on their behalf in a hierar- 
chical order and functioning according to the prin- 
ciple of deconcentration. For administrative 
purposes, Turkey is divided into 81 provinces on 
the basis of geographical situation, economic con- 
ditions, and public service requirements as stated 
in Article 126 of the 1982 Constitution. Provinces 
are the main geographical administrative units for 
central government activities, and they are headed 
by provincial governors. A provincial governor 
has the authority and responsibility for the super- 
vision of ministerial field organizations, which 
also have their own provincial/regional directors. 
Provinces are further divided into districts, headed 
by the subgovernor. 

The 1982 Constitution also recognizes the 
principle of decentralization as a basis for the 
organization and functioning of local administra- 
tions. Article 127 of the 1982 Constitution pro- 
vides that the establishment and responsibilities of 
the local administrations are determined by the 
law in accordance with the decentralization prin- 
ciple. Thus, local administrations are autonomous 
decentralized units and responsible for the provi- 
sion of local public services. Yet, the special pro- 
vincial administrations and village 
administrations also carry out some of the duties 
of central government and provide assistance to 
the local branches of the central government, if 
needed. 

There are four basic types of local administra- 
tion units and a dual local administrative structure 
in Turkey since 2014. This dual system of the 
local administrations in Turkey was established 
by the law numbered 6360 and enacted in 2012 
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but became fully operational since 30 March 2014 
local elections. The provincial special administra- 
tions, which is a province-wide local administra- 
tion chaired by a governor appointed by the 
central government, town, district and city munic- 
ipalities, and villages exist in 51 provinces. 
Mayors, local councils, and mukhtars (village 
headmen) are directly elected by the public. As 
of 2015, there are 81 provinces, 51 special pro- 
vincial administrations, 397 towns, 400 districts, 
51 city municipalities, and 18,331 villages in Tur- 
key (İçişleri Bakanlığı 2016). In addition, there 
are 30 metropolitan municipalities, being the 
upper tier, and 519 metropolitan district munici- 
palities, being the lower tier, in the remaining 
30 provinces with a population over 750,000, 
which are the most developed and urbanized prov- 
inces having more than 77% of the total popula- 
tion in Turkey. According to the 2012 law, all the 
other types of local governments in those 30 met- 
ropolitan provinces were abolished after the 2014 
local elections, accounting for more than 50% of 
all the local governments in Turkey. The metro- 
politan municipalities rest on a strong mayor 
model representing and managing municipal ser- 
vices in the whole province, not just urban area 
within the city limits. Besides, the governors in 
the metropolitan provinces are also assigned some 
new duties as the local agents of the central gov- 
ernment regarding the coordination of economic 
development and distribution of central develop- 
ment funds in their provinces. 

The municipalities are the most autonomous 
type of local administrations and headed by 
elected mayors and councils. The decision mak- 
ing and executive bodies of the local administra- 
tions are all elected by popular vote, except for the 
chair of the special provincial administration, who 
is also the governor of province. Yet, all local 
administrations are subject to close scrutiny and 
control of the central government exercised 
through the power of tutelage. That is the main 
reason why they are not called as local govern- 
ments in Turkey. This close scrutiny has often 
been criticized for discouraging local initiative 
taking, civic activity, local autonomy, and local 
leadership. Accordingly, local administration 
reforms started in the 1980s first and then by the 
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first AKP government in the 2000s have 
empowered local administrations and increased 
their resources and responsibilities. 

Some sort of “regional” administrative units 
have always existed in Turkey, and they have 
been established as the branches of central gov- 
ernment agencies because of some technical and 
service delivery necessities (1.e., road construction 
and maintenance, economic development, etc.). 
The law numbered 5449 was enacted in 2006 
and provided for the legal framework for 
establishing development agencies (DAs) in the 
26 NUTS II regions throughout Turkey. The DAs 
are defined as separate local-regional administra- 
tion units, but national coordination among them 
is done by the Ministry of Development. Their 
main functions involve assisting the efficient use 
of public resources and local and regional poten- 
tial for economic development and organizing and 
cooperating economic development and related 
research and education activities among different 
sectors. The members of the decision making 
bodies of the DAs include representatives from 
the public, private, and civic sectors, seen as a 
clear sign of a governance model. However, the 
word “regional” is not used in naming the DAs 
because of the centralist heritage. In addition to 
the DAs, there are also regional development 
administrations as the local branches of the Min- 
istry of Development. They are established in 
only comparatively underdeveloped regions such 
as the Southeastern or Eastern Anatolia Regions 
in order to manage regional development projects 
stimulated and managed by the central 
government. 


Some Major State and Administrative 
Reforms in Turkey 


The reforms by the AKP governments have con- 
tinued with an increasing momentum, which were 
launched by the coalition governments at the end 
of the 1990s and during the early 2000s. The first 
wave of the reforms included the goals of 
restructuring public administration, establishing 
economic and political stability, shrinking the 
role of the state, and reducing budget deficits. 
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Besides, public services at all levels were allowed 
to be provided in accordance with the principles of 
market, consumer orientation, efficiency, and 
competitiveness. With regard to the political 
reforms, some changes in the laws and the amend- 
ments to the 1982 Constitution were made to 
achieve compatibility with universal democratic 
norms. Several amendments in the 1982 Consti- 
tution have been made to improve fundamental 
rights, democratization, the rule of law, and the 
principles of the market and to meet the precon- 
ditions of the EU membership (Ozbudun 2007, 
pp. 180-195). 

Some improvements were also made in the 
judicial system. One improvement is the abolition 
of the state security courts and the special- 
authority courts and the transfer of their duties to 
the heavy penal courts. Another change involves 
the new duty assigned to the Constitutional Court 
by the 2010 amendments to the 1982 Constitu- 
tion, providing that the human rights disputes are 
brought to the Constitutional Court before plead- 
ing the case to the ECHR. The Court has used this 
new duty functionally and allowed many pris- 
oners of conscience and the press out for trial 
without imprisonment. A further improvement 
by the 2010 amendments is the establishment of 
an ombudsman system in order to provide confi- 
dential and impartial assistance in mediating and 
resolving complaints and disputes between indi- 
viduals and the public administration. 

However, there are some changes that cannot 
be seen as improvements in the judicial system. 
The most important of these changes is the 2010 
amendments to the 1982 Constitution which pro- 
vide the government to appoint several members 
in the Constitutional Court, the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, and the State Council. These specific 
changes increase the power of the government to 
oversee and influence the judicial system, sup- 
posed to function according to the principles of 
the independence of the courts and the security of 
tenure of judges. For example, the new changes 
allow the Ministry of Justice to sit as the president 
in the Supreme Council of Judges and Public 
Prosecutors (HSYK), a body with administrative, 
auditing, and disciplinary power over judges and 
public prosecutors after they are appointed. 
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Another major issue since the mid-1980s, 
Kurdish problem intensified in the 1990s. Kurdish 
demands for their ethnic and cultural recognition 
are considered as threats to unity of the nation 
state. Thus, a security-based approach was taken 
to resolve the problem, and the cultural and dem- 
ocratic demands by the Kurds had been neglected 
and even denied until the early 1990s. Aydin and 
Keyman (2004, pp. 34-35) state that security- 
based policies led to serious human rights abuses, 
a significant degree of mistrust between the state 
and the people in the region, and mass migration 
to the cities nearby and in western Turkey. How- 
ever, triggered by the emergence of EU condition- 
ality, there has been a significant progress in the 
Kurdish problem over the recent years. For exam- 
ple, the Kurdish opening process led to the 
improvements in cultural and political conditions 
for Kurdish people. However, after 7 June 2015 
elections, the process has collapsed and the con- 
flict intensified between the state and the PKK. 

Structural reform and adjustment programs 
promoted by the international organizations have 
been strictly followed and implemented by the 
governments in the 1990s and the 2000s. They 
have helped develop properly functioning mar- 
kets without being interfered by the governments 
(such as the establishment of autonomous regula- 
tory bodies) and increase efficiency, effectiveness, 
transparency, and accountability in the public sec- 
tor. The new Penal Code was amended to provide 
for the prevention of unfair competition, and the 
right for civil servants to establish trade unions 
and right to collective bargaining without a right 
to strike has been introduced in 2001. Besides, a 
Consumer Protection Law was enacted in 2004, 
establishing a sufficient mechanism and penalties 
to protect consumers and help create a fair and 
competitive economic environment, and the dis- 
agreements on international public service deals 
were left out of the duty of the public courts in 
Turkey. Moreover, the laws on public procure- 
ment, public financial management and control, 
and access to information law were enacted in 
2002, 2003, and 2005, respectively, in order to 
ensure competition, transparency, accountability, 
and efficiency in the process of public finance and 
procurement and to provide access to the 
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information about all administrative decisions 
and actions. Furthermore, there were reforms in 
the areas of health services and social security and 
public sector employment, making it easier to use 
market mechanisms and providers in the delivery 
of public services and to hire temporary and part- 
time personnel on contract. Finally, a comprehen- 
sive strategy for establishing an e-government 
system was set up and e-Transformation Turkey 
Project was adopted to coordinate information 
society activities. 


Conclusion, an Overall Evaluation, 
and Policy Implications 


The recent state and administrative reforms 
before 2011 define new parameters for the state 
and public administration in Turkey mostly 
within the framework of governance. These 
reforms had helped to reorganize the powers 
and functions of the central government and 
local administrations, and of the state, market, 
and society. The local administration reforms 
until 2011 had expanded the responsibilities 
and powers of local administrations and clarified 
the limits of central government’s power and 
influence over local administrations. They 
helped to decentralize the centralist system by 
establishing some local participative decision 
and policy making processes and mechanisms 
and by devolving some administrative and finan- 
cial powers down to the local and regional 
administrations. Another major characteristic of 
these reforms is that they have introduced market 
principles into service provision processes in the 
public sector such as privatization, outsourcing, 
and performance. 

However, since 2011, the strong state tradition 
and centralism seem to have revived due to the 
AKP government’s lure for stronger executive 
branch and political influence over the judiciary 
and bureaucracy, low levels of civic democratic 
culture and participation, and relatively weak 
democratic structure of political parties. These 
reasons accompanied by continuing dominance 
of the center over the local and regional adminis- 
trations have limited the success of the reforms. 
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Similarly, some reform attempts (1.e., the recogni- 
tion of the cultural rights of Kurds and Alevis, the 
establishment of the DAs, or new province-wide 
metropolitan municipalities) have been consid- 
ered as harmful to the unitary form of state and 
steps toward separatism or a form of federalism. 
For example, the establishment of provincial met- 
ropolitan municipalities and the development 
agencies, aS some argue, may be considered to 
create the risk of separatism, political patronage, 
and corruption. 

Despite claims of a move toward federalism, 
the creation and implementation of real and func- 
tional participatory and democratic governance 
processes and mechanisms at the national, 
regional, and local levels are still needed. The 
central government still is hesitant to devolve its 
powers (especially financial) down to local and 
regional administrations and civic organizations. 
Besides, on the part of local governments, there is 
an unwillingness to recruit personnel on a merit- 
based system. The remnants of the strong statist 
and centralist tradition and concerns about objec- 
tive, efficient, and effective use of resources by the 
local and regional administrations or by civic 
organizations play a role in this unwillingness. 
Of course, the inadequate levels or lack of partic- 
ipation and cooperation habits among the local 
people worsen the problems. Thus, transforming 
mentalities and thoughts and focusing on success- 
ful implementation of the reforms require that the 
statist, centralist, and hierarchical structures and 
practices have been changed into a governance 
structure formed by pluralism, interdependency, 
and participation. For this purpose, Turkey has to 
expand the cultural rights of Kurds and Alevis and 
shift its traditional interpretation of the Turkish 
nation to a redefined and inclusive notion of polit- 
ical community. After 1 November 2016 elec- 
tions, the new AKP government has started to 
work on a plan to meet some of the demands by 
Alevis. 

The AKP governments’ political reforms had 
continued without any major disruptions until 
7 June 2015 general elections when the ruling 
AKP government lost its governing majority and 
swung toward the use of authoritarian state power 
to gain majority in the parliament again. However, 
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there has been a slowdown in the speed of and a 
change in the contents of the administrative and 
democratic reforms since 2011, when a general 
election was held. Before this election, the AKP 
government passed some laws, centralizing some 
of the ministries and taking back some of the 
powers previously transferred to the local admin- 
istrations. For example, the Ministry of Environ- 
ment and Urbanization is given more 
discretionary and preemptive powers to regulate 
and use municipal lands, considered as steps 
toward more centralized, top-to-bottom, and less 
participatory and transparent administrative struc- 
ture, which has increased corruption. 

Regarding democratization, there is also a long 
way for Turkey to go. There are cases of continuing 
abuses of basic human rights and freedoms, partic- 
ularly continuing pressures on the freedom of the 
press, assembly, and speech. Turkey had been 
ranked first in the appeals to the ECHR for many 
years, a great majority of whose were verdicts 
against Turkey for human rights violations, partic- 
ularly the right to life, freedom from torture, and 
unlawful imprisonment (ECHR 2014). Yet, the 
Constitutional Court’s new duty to see individual 
appeals of human rights violations before individ- 
ual appeals to the ECHR for human rights viola- 
tions is expected to decrease human rights abuses 
and thus the number of appeals to the ECH- 
R. Another major problem regarding democratiza- 
tion is related to a majoritarian, rather than 
pluralistic understanding of democracy. The AKP 
governments have become more concerned with 
the Islamization of educational, cultural, and social 
life in recent years on the base of Sunni Islamist 
values by enlarging the number of elective reli- 
gious courses in all secondary and high schools 
and by other means. Even though the courses are 
elective, all students are openly encouraged to take 
these courses as if they were compulsory. Simi- 
larly, all the students who are not enrolled in regu- 
lar schools are redirected to religious schools. 
Besides, the president’s and current AKP govern- 
ment’s insistence on a presidential system despite 
already very strong executive branch and the heavy 
control of the government over the judiciary leads 
to concerns that the majoritarian and authoritarian 
and even totalitarian leanings in the political 
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systems in Turkey will increase. For example, the 
Human Rights Association asserts that the new law 
on new security pack enacted in 2015 creates a fear 
of police state because of an increased discretion of 
and protections for the police, increased punish- 
ment for terror related crimes, etc. Moreover, the 
emphasis on ethnic and religious aspects may 
result in a resurgence of extreme manifestations 
of religious and ethnic primacy in social life and 
separatist and religious movements. The probabil- 
ity of such threats is higher now due to the influx of 
refugees from such countries as Syria, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan. The July 15 Coup Attempt proved 
these threats to be real. Now, the most important 
tasks before Turkey are to establish political stabil- 
ity, and to improve social consensus, moderate 
politics, pluralist democracy, the rule of law and 
freedoms. 
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Synonyms 

Long-range planning; Strategic governance sys- 
tem; Strategic management system 

Definition 

The state strategic planning system in Russia is an 
integrated legal framework that regulates the 


design and the approval of long-range state plan- 
ning documents. 


State Strategic Planning System, Russia 


Introduction 


The Soviet long-range planning system is known 
for great achievements like industrialization 
and mass engineering education, which enabled 
accomplishment of the nuclear and space 
programs just in 20 years since the end of the 
devastating Second World War. Thus, it would 
be natural to expect Russia to turn back to the 
Soviet model for new great achievements in 
designing its state strategic planning system. The 
Soviet governance was built on two pillars: the 
theory of the socialistic state, based primarily on 
Marxism with significant amendments, and the 
developed methodology of administrative plan- 
ning (well-known pyatiletki — five-year plans). 
This entry does not present any strong evidence 
to claim that Marx and socialism have returned. 
What is it then, if not communism, that Russia 
builds on while defining its national strategy and 
designing the state governance system? The entry 
tries to answer this question by connecting the 
revision of Soviet administrative planning and 
the commentary on the emerging Russia’s state 
strategic planning system. The strategizing pat- 
tern that the Russian state is trying to pursue is 
complex and sophisticated — the emerging system 
of strategic planning indeed re-evaluates the 
Soviet planning methodological legacy, but, 
simultaneously, it accommodates Western ideas 
of the liberal market as well as rational planning 
(Ansoff 1965) in the design of state strategic 
planning. 

This entry can be relevant for those who are 
interested in governance ideas outside the main- 
stream literature and also for those, who, in their 
research on national strategy, are trying to connect 
ideology and governance. 


Soviet Planning and How Russia Is Not 
Coming Back to It 


In 2015, the Russian Federation celebrated 
25 years of independence — the Declaration of 
State Sovereignty of the Russian Soviet Federa- 
tive Socialist Republic was signed on June 
12, 1990. Russia is generally recognized as the 
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successor state of both the USSR and the Russian 
Empire. Unlike the case in China, the introduction 
of market mechanisms into the socialistic planned 
economy of post-Soviet Russia was rapid and 
dramatic. The reforms denied the possibility of a 
smooth transition, and the main planning institu- 
tions had been destroyed deliberately by the 
reformers as they constrained liberal market 
mechanisms. However, the market mechanisms 
alone could not instantly provide basic welfare. 
Only by the end of 2007, after a severe economic 
crisis when the economy contracted by up to 50%, 
did Russia reach the GDP (PPP) level it had in 
1991 (RA Expert 2007). Although the liberal 
market paradigm of economic policy, proclaimed 
at the beginning of the 1990s, dominates both 
official and national academic discourse, there 
have been several attempts to re-evaluate the 
Soviet planning legacy. Soviet socialistic plan- 
ning functioned for more than half a century and 
appeared to be extremely effective in concentrat- 
ing resources on key directions like space and 
nuclear programs. Besides, it allowed the rapid 
recovery of the country to be achieved after the 
exhaustive Second World War, without external 
aid like that of the Marshall Plan. Even after 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, its merits still 
attract thinkers searching for alternatives to West- 
ern mainstream ideas (see, e.g., Cottrell and 
Cockshott 1993). 

There were two pillars of the planning system 
in the Soviet Union: the theory of the socialistic 
state, based primarily on Marxism with significant 
amendments, and the methodology of planning. 
The key feature of this system was a heavy reli- 
ance on national science that provided both the 
theoretical background of Soviet socialism and 
technologies for planning. 

Marx’s theory was enriched by significant 
amendments, suggested by leading Soviet econo- 
mists and Joseph Stalin himself: the so-called 
theory of the development of the socialistic state. 
The fundamentals of this theory had crystallized 
within the 15 years between 1936 and 1951 in the 
discussion on a new course of political economy 
for the Soviet education system. There were two 
main products of that discussion: the draft of a 
textbook “Political Economy of Socialism and a 
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Famous Collection of Essays” by Joseph Stalin, 
named Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR (Stalin 1952). While not denying the role 
of the market in the economy, Stalin suggested 
that the regulatory system in socialism should be 
twofold: the market and the state. 

In the 1960s, the theory of the socialistic state 
was enhanced by the theory of optimal function- 
ing of the economy, suggested by several Soviet 
economists at the Soviet Academy of Science: 
Albert Vainshtein, Aleksandr Lurye, Leonid 
Kantorovich (1975 Nobel Prize laureate), Vasily 
Nemchinov and Viktor Novozhilov. The main 
contribution of the theory of optimal functioning 
of the economy to the planning system was the 
econometric modeling of mass consumer behav- 
ior and linear programming. The theory pro- 
claimed the existence of an optimal point in 
mass production where the differential labor 
inputs are in proportion with the differential social 
effect. In their work, Aleksandr Lurye and his 
colleagues reflected on the ideas of the Russian 
imperial economist, Mikhail Tugan-Baranovsky, 
the scientific leader of Nikolai Kondratiev, known 
for his theory of “K-waves” (Kondratiev waves) 
or long economic cycles. The theory (or in later 
works — the system) of optimal functioning of the 
economy suggested the following principles: 


— Combination of centralized planning with the 
autonomy of single production entities 

— Coordination of the interests of production 
entities with general economic policy 

— Wide-range use of economic instruments 
(prices, profits, interests, etc.) in the design 
and implementation of economic plans 

— Application of mathematical methods, linear 
programming, and numerical engineering 


In the 1980s, the theoretical framework of 
Soviet planning focused on the duality of the 
person in a socialistic economy, trying to balance 
his/her roles as a unit of production force and as a 
consumer. The issues of quality of life, social 
interaction, and spiritual development led to the 
concept of socioeconomic optimum, where these 
synthetic needs, sometimes of a nonmaterial 
nature, could be satisfied. Thus, the Soviet theory 
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of the socialistic state shifted its focus to human 
needs and the ways in which the state could 
satisfy them. 

The second pillar was the planning methodol- 
ogy based on numerical engineering and the bal- 
ance method with its advanced version — the 
interindustry balance. The interindustry balance 
method is also known as the input-output method, 
further developed by Wassily Leontief (1973 
Nobel Prize laureate). The idea of interindustry 
balance was applied in the first balance of the 
national economy in 1923. Although Leontief is 
the most well-known author of the input-output 
method, his Soviet counterparts, Mikhail Bor, 
Stanislav Strumilin, and Shamai Turetskiy, did 
much for the fully-fledged application and devel- 
opment of the interindustry balance method in the 
planning system of USSR in the 1950s. Gosplan 
(the state planning commission created in 1921) 
widely adopted the interindustry balance method 
in forecasting, industrial and spatial development, 
and strategic planning. 

The system of complex planning and forecast- 
ing would be impossible without the application 
of mathematical apparatus, developed by Leonid 
Kantorovich and his colleagues, who, in fact, 
founded the Soviet school of mathematical 
modeling in economics. The models included 
three levels: industry (sector), multiindustrial 
complexes, and national economy. Through the 
integration of these models with spatial develop- 
ment plans, Gosplan tried to achieve the balanced 
and efficient use of the vast territory of the Soviet 
Union. The strategic planning system used the 
scenario approach and included several dimen- 
sions, such as: 


— Quality of life 

— Scientific and technical development 

— Economic, industrial (sectoral), and spatial 
modeling 


It used the most advanced, for that time, inte- 
grated computing and modeling infrastructure, 
named the Automated System of Planning Calcu- 
lations. In the 1970s, the advances in calculation 
techniques allowed the use of the program-target 
approach to long-term strategic planning. Target 
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programs set priorities and problems that required 
a special focus, apart from the five-year plans. The 
complex hierarchy of plans’ and programs’ targets 
challenged the calculating infrastructure, but, at 
the same time, it allowed their aims to be attached 
closer to the ground, making the planning system 
more flexible and realistic. 

Smirnova (2013) mentions the following key 
achievements of the Soviet planning 
methodology: 


— Continuity and steadiness of strategic planning 

— Integration of strategic planning with scientific 
and technological progress 

— Integration of spatial and industrial (sectoral) 
dimensions of economics in strategic plans 


Vivid examples of effective application of 
those principles are the spatial-industrial com- 
plexes, created in Siberia under the supervision 
and assistance of the Siberian branch of the Soviet 
Academy of Science. 

The reforms, conducted at the beginning of the 
1990s with the aim of replacing centralized 
administrative planning with market coordination 
mechanisms, destroyed the main Soviet planning 
institutions such as Gosplan, applied economic 
research infrastructure, and computing machin- 
ery. However, the expectations of increasing 
efficiency in the economy and overcoming the 
pitfalls of administrative planning were not ful- 
filled due to the uncontrolled collapse of supply 
chains and social welfare. The inefficiency of the 
Soviet administrative system compensated at the 
higher level by its smart design, aimed at allocat- 
ing industrial production according to the geo- 
graphical conditions of the vast country. When 
national republics gained independence, there 
were no stimuli for new owners of industrial 
assets to cooperate through custom and adminis- 
trative borders. So, all post-Soviet countries have 
lost significant shares of their GDP, creating cata- 
strophic consequences for welfare. 

As an element of Soviet heritage, today the 
Russian state has a huge and developed bureau- 
cratic apparatus and an advanced, but obsolete, 
welfare system. Besides, the state is a significant 
actor in the national economy, directly or 
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indirectly controlling in total around 70% of 
Russia’s GDP (Federal Antimonopoly Service 
report 2016). The governance of the state, the 
public sector and the state-owned enterprise sec- 
tor, is extremely sophisticated and faces continu- 
ous attempts to reform it by top political leaders. 

In June 2014, President Putin signed a new law 
#172-FZ from June 28, 2014 “On strategic 
planning in the Russian Federation.” This law 
binds together in a single huge governance system 
all three levels of public governance (federal, 
regional, and municipal): public sector entities, 
state-owned enterprises, and, although indirectly, 
private companies that have so-called “stra- 
tegic significance for national security and eco- 
nomic development.” The law defines key 
concepts of strategic planning, e.g., aim, task, 
result (outcome), forecasting, programming, mon- 
itoring, the system of strategic planning, etc. It 
also states key principles of strategic planning, 
describes the documents that are to be issued at 
all levels of governance for the implementation of 
the law, and regulates interrelations among the 
participants of strategic planning. The so-called 
system of strategic planning emerges as an 
extremely sophisticated set of forecasts, strate- 
gies, and plans, aimed at coordinating federal, 
regional, and local budgets with the socioeco- 
nomic development of Russia, its regions, and 
municipalities. The federal Ministry of Economic 
Development became responsible for creating the 
state strategic planning system. 

In 2015, the Ministry of Economic Develop- 
ment initiated a comprehensive research project 
aimed at formulating suggestions on the imple- 
mentation of the new law on strategic planning. 
The work was outsourced to the Institute of State 
and Municipal Management at the National 
Research University Higher School of Econom- 
ics. Under the authorship of the head of the insti- 
tute, Andrey Klimenko and his group, the 
284-page report provides an overview of the the- 
ory and methodology of strategic planning on an 
international scale and suggestions on amend- 
ments to the federal legislation. Besides, the report 
analyses the law itself and concludes that the 
design of the system of strategic planning in 
Russia implies the rational planning model, 
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developed by Igor Ansoff (1965) and reminiscent 
of the Soviet planning system. According to 
Klimenko et al. (2015), the key features of the 
design of the system are rigid hierarchy, direct 
through top-down planning and bureaucratic con- 
trol. All these, as the report says, allow the emerg- 
ing system of strategic planning to be defined as 
belonging to a “classic strategic management 
approach” (Klimenko et al. 2015, p. 15). Thus 
labeling the system, they refer to the following 
works: Strumilin (1932), Ansoff (1965), and 
Christensen et al. (1965). Klimenko et al. (2015) 
claim that the “classic strategic management 
approach” has many pitfalls, the main one of 
which is the inability of the planning system to 
cope with external turbulence. They also mention 
the lower level of the flexibility of the system, and 
the weaker forecasting capacity with higher costs. 
The conclusion of the analytical part of the report 
is that adopting a classic strategic management 
approach exposes the planning system to the rel- 
evant and well-known risks of uncontrolled 
increase of running costs. The latter, with the 
system’s expected ignorance of the implementa- 
tion issues, should lead to bureaucratization of the 
strategic planning practices and reduction in the 
value of the strategizing system, making it in fact 
not a strategic, but rather a “technical planning 
system” (Klimenko et al. 2015, p. 15). 

In order to cope with the mentioned pitfalls 
of classic strategic management approach, the 
authors of the report turn to the concept of uncer- 
tainty, claiming that uncertainty should be the key 
factor in rethinking of state strategic planning. 
They call for the introduction of corporate prac- 
tices into the work of government organizations, 
suggesting that the most advanced techniques are 
developed in private companies. The authors 
mention the resource-based view, the dynamic 
capabilities approach, interorganizational rela- 
tions, and knowledge management as the key 
ideas relevant for adjusting the emerging strategic 
planning system to uncertain environment and 
turbulence. However, they say that these tech- 
niques require adaptation to the government orga- 
nizations’ specificity. Klimenko et al. (2015) refer 
to the following works: Duncan (1972) and Collis 
(1992) for the conceptualization of uncertainty; 
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Beinhocker (1999), Kaplan and Beinhocker 
(2003), and Doz and Kosonen (2008) reflecting 
on their call for “real-time forecasting”; 
Beinhocker (1999) and Kaplan and Beinhocker 
(2003) as a new approach to understand the mul- 
tiplicity of the future; Doz and Kosonen (2008) 
who suggest externalization and explorative 
approach to the information management. 
Klimenko et al. (2015) insist on 
complementing the classic approach with tech- 
niques and instruments, assisting to navigate the 
state in turbulent environment. Thus, they sug- 
gest the so-called “integral” system of strategic 
planning that in addition to hierarchical order of 
documents has a strong focus on interaction 
among actors involved in strategy formulation 
and implementation, stimulates the involvement 
of private companies in strategizing, and 
employs various techniques of quality and per- 
formance management (Total Quality Manage- 
ment and process management, Key 
Performance Indicators, etc.). Besides, they sug- 
gest adding accent to organizational culture, 
develop foresight and forecasting techniques, 
and such models as robust and fast strategies. 
All these, they say, should make the system 
more flexible and increase the capabilities of 
handling various kinds of uncertainties. 


Conclusion 


A quarter of a century since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and 15 years after the start of 
recovery from the harsh economic crisis, the 
strong centralized Russian state again plays the 
key role in Russia. The background of Russia’s 
state strategic planning system is based on the 
idea of a rational planning approach, suggested 
by Igor Ansoff (1965). Although the focus of 
Ansoff and his successors was mainly on how 
to make a corporation compete more success- 
fully, the main idea of rational decision-making, 
as well as the implementation of these decisions, 
corresponds to the main ideas of the law. While 
many thinkers and strategists acknowledge and 
re-evaluate the Soviet experience of administra- 
tive planning, both at the instrumental and at the 
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ideological level, this experience is not seen as 
the panacea for handling the current challenges 
Russia faces domestically and in the interna- 
tional arena. 
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Synonyms 


Governance; Planning; Strategy 


Definition 


Strategic management and strategic planning in 
public administration are taken as synonyms and 
understood as a managerial procedure of formu- 
lation, implementation, and evaluation of strategic 
documents. 

Strategic document is a text issued by execu- 
tive authorities which includes goals and targets 
for a defined period of time, measured by some 
indicators, which are used to develop and imple- 
ment public policies and development goals. 

The current article describes the state of the art, 
institutional design, and a historical overview on 
how strategic management in public administra- 
tion developed in post-Soviet Russia till 2017. 
Strategic attempts in public administration run 
contemporarily, and they evolve. After the 13th 
5-year Soviet plan was revoked in 1991 along 
with the collapse of the Soviet Union itself, it 
took Russia 9 years to come back to the concept 
of planning as a governing procedure. Since then, 
Russia had several iterations in the development 
of a national long-term strategy and performed 
vast activity in introduction of strategic routines 
into public administration. As for the end of 2016, 
Russian system of strategic management in public 
administration is passing through an institutional 
reform. 

The milestones which shaped the model of the 
Russian public strategic management and the key 
documents are as follows: 
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1995 — Adoption of the Federal Law Ne-115, dated 
July 20, 1995, on public forecasting and pro- 
grams of socioeconomic development of the 
Russian Federation (later in the text — the Fed- 
eral Law No-115). 

1999 — The first post-Soviet strategy of socioeco- 
nomic development till 2010: it was 
announced but not adopted as any official doc- 
ument (later in the text — the Strategy-2010). 

2008 — The concept of long-lasting socio- 
economical development of the Russian Fed- 
eration till 2020: a government order No-1662, 
dated November 17, 2008 (later in the text — 
the Concept-2020). 

2009 — The Presidential Decree Ne-536 “About 
the foundations of the strategic planning in the 
Russian Federation,” dated May 12, 2009. 

2011 — Strategy-2020: an updated version of “the 
Concept-2020” developed within a public 
campaign of revision by a wide expert panel. 
Not adopted as any official document (later in 
the text — the Strategy-2020). 

2012 — Presidential Order Ne-596 “On long- 
lasting state economic policy,” dated May 7, 
2012. It is one of the packages called “the May 
Decrees of the President”: 11 decrees by Pres- 
ident Vladimir Putin, which he signed imme- 
diately on the first day at his third presidency 
on May 7, 2012 (later in the text — the May 
Decrees-2012). Though formally the May 
Decrees-2012 are not strategic documents in 
the common sense, they play a strategic role, 
which is described below. 

2014 — The new legal framework “On the state 
strategic planning in the Russian Federation” 
(the Federal Law Ne-172, dated June 28, 2014) 
which is the current principal clarification of 
the strategic management system (later in the 
text — Federal Law Ne-172). 


Since the adoption of the Federal Law Ne-172, 
Russian executive bodies of the federal, regional, 
and municipal level systematize and update an 
existing corpus of their strategic texts to bring 
them into accordance with the requirements, set- 
tled by the Federal Law Ne-172. They also adopt 
their relevant legislation to establish executive 
processes in strategic management. 
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The above list of the milestones reveals that in 
the post-Soviet period till 2017, there are four 
times when Russia had national long-term strate- 
gies of socioeconomic development on public 
agenda. The strategic texts differ by their formal 
status. Only two documents became official: the 
Concept-2020 and the May Decrees-2012. And 
the other two remained as drafts: the Strategy- 
2010 and the Strategy-2020. Additional to these 
long-lasting national level planning texts, the cor- 
pus of strategic documents also comprise midterm 
and short-term strategies and state programs, 
implicitly formulated in accordance with the 
long-lasting strategic document, forecasts, plans 
of activities of executive bodies, territorial and 
budget plans, doctrines, conceptions, foundations, 
and some others. The question is how they are 
connected and what governing potential they 
possess. 


Legal Framework 


The evolution of the Russian legal framework for 
strategic management in public administration 
evolves along with the praxis. Currently, Russia 
makes efforts in institutionalization of strategic 
management by the adoption of relevant national 
legislation and formalization of strategic manage- 
ment as a bureaucratic routine. 

Since 1995 till nowadays, all the strategic man- 
agement initiatives in Russia were implemented 
under three basic thematic regulative documents. 
Since 1995 till 2009, strategic management in 
public administration in Russia was shaped by 
the Federal Law “On public forecasting and pro- 
grams of socio-economic development of the 
Russian Federation” Ne-115 dated July 20, 1995. 
The Federal Law Ne-115 had no clarifications on 
the legal place of strategies, plans, and concepts in 
Russian policy cycle. Importantly, it set annual 
presidential messages (poslaniya prezidenta) as a 
source for long-lasting development goals. 

On May 12, 2009, President Dmitry Medvedev 
signed Presidential Decree Ne-536 “About the 
foundations of the strategic planning in the 
Russian Federation.” The decree was restricted 
for publication (by a stamp “for staff only”) and 
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was not officially issued, though its text is avail- 
able online (later in the text — the Decree No-536). 
The Presidential Decree Ne-536 regulated how the 
existing corpus of strategies, concepts, founda- 
tions, programs, and presidential messages are 
connected with each other. It redistributed author- 
ity in strategic planning between public stake- 
holders. Till 2009, the government and the prime 
minister had a key role in setting strategic goals. 
Since the Decree Ne-536, the authority of the goal 
setting was shared between “the President within 
the Security Council of the Russian Federation” 
and the Security Council instead of the govern- 
ment. Following that the Security Council is 
appointed by the president, it means that with 
the Decree No-536 the government lost its influ- 
ence on strategic planning. Additionally, it 
became mandatory that strategic documents have 
to reflect strategic goals announced in the annual 
presidential messages and the strategy of national 
security. The presidential messages and the strat- 
egy of national security are technocratic docu- 
ments formulated under the guidance of the 
presidential administration with neither pre- 
scribed involvement of other pubic actors nor 
transparent procedures of formulation. 

The rigorous regulation of strategic manage- 
ment was created by the new Federal Law No-172 
“On the state strategic planning in the Russian 
Federation,” dated June 28, 2014. The Federal 
law No-172 abolished the previous framework 
and provided a comprehensive list of strategic 
documents, their hierarchy, and procedural clari- 
fications. It specified the interconnection between 
strategies of federal, regional, and municipal 
levels and thus provided the integrity of the stra- 
tegic objectives within the hierarchy of strategic 
documents. It obliged federal regional and munic- 
ipal levels of power to formulate their strategies 
with the strategic goals sourced from the national 
level strategy of socioeconomic development. 
The Federal law Ne-172 simplified the distribution 
of authority and left the annual presidential mes- 
sages as a single source of the national long- 
lasting goals which are stated in the state long- 
lasting strategy of socioeconomic development. 
Thus, in such or other form, the supreme authority 
in defining the strategic aims of socioeconomic 
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development was passed to the president. The 
Federal Law Ne-172 reserved the period till 2017 
for preliminary administrative changes and adap- 
tation of the existing system to the new design. 
However, these deadlines were later postponed 
till 2019. 

Therefore, along the time the control over stra- 
tegic management in Russia was centralized 
under the presidential authority, and since 2014 
the annual presidential messages normatively 
became a key source of long-lasting development 
objectives. But despite this integrative intention in 
the new legal framework, the normative force of 
strategic documents in the system of decision- 
making and policy remained weak. The Federal 
Law Ne-172 neither granted funds to strategy 
implementation nor clarified obligations of exec- 
utive bodies to settle policies in accordance with 
the strategic texts. Also, no clear sanctions for 
policies which contradict strategic documents 
were introduced. Such placement of strategic doc- 
uments in the policy cycle leaves them low insti- 
tutional autonomy, thus reducing the potential of 
strategic management to become an institution of 
development. 


Historical Evolution of Strategic 
Management in Russia 


The Strategy-2010 was developed as a part of 
Vladimir Putin’s first presidential campaign. In 
1999 the Centre for Strategic Research got a 
request to develop a 10-year plan for a candidate 
to the Russian president post Vladimir Putin. By 
that moment Putin was a technocrat with a drastic 
career jump to the head of Federal Security Ser- 
vice (FSB) and later to the prime minister during 
Boris Yeltsin’s presidency. Some claimed Putin’s 
strategic initiative as a way to build coalitions 
with political elites in his preelection campaign 
and to create an image of a candidate with a 
strategic view. The Strategy-2010 remained 
unofficial and was not adopted. 

Then in 2008 the Concept-2020 was approved 
(government order dated November 17, 2008 
Ne1662-p). The Concept-2020 was a first official 
national level document of long-lasting strategic 
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planning in the post-Soviet period. In connection 
with the 12-year strategy, a 4-year plan was 
adopted. Every 4 years the Concept-2020 
expected a revision; thus, the first review was 
scheduled for 2012. The scheduled update looked 
reasonable in times of global economic downturn 
which affected Russia as well. In 2011, Putin, who 
was holding prime minister’s chair at that time, 
publicly stated that the Strategy-2020 should be 
discussed openly for public and should be 
adopted. In accordance with the schedule, in 
2011 a wide panel of experts assembled and orga- 
nized 21 open parallel thematic subgroups to ren- 
ovate pre-crisis version of the Concept-2020. 
After less than a year of open public expertise, 
the Strategy-2020 was announced. It was not a 
pure “strategy,” rather an expert draft with scien- 
tific argumentation. The Strategy-2020 was nei- 
ther officially approved and remained as a draft 
nor applied for the Concept-2020 revision. The 
Concept-2020 still remains in force in its pre- 
crisis version. Formally it remains the running 
version of Russian strategy till 2020. Meanwhile, 
a new version till 2035 is under development. 

In May 2012 Putin started his third presidential 
term. At the first day of the term, Putin signed 
11 presidential decrees (the May Decrees-2012), 
devoted to the long-lasting development of Russia 
in different spheres (social policy, education and 
science, and health care among them). The Decree 
Ne-596 “On long-lasting state economic policy” 
was an umbrella document for the rest ten secto- 
rial ones. So, later in the text “the May Decrees- 
2012” imply only the Decree Ne-596. The Decree 
Ne-596 and the Concept-2020 rested simulta- 
neously in force as formal official documents. 
But they had different normative power in the 
state document hierarchy. The Concept-2020 
was signed as a government decree, the May 
Decree-2012, as a presidential decree possessing 
higher normative power. Thus, till nowadays the 
May Decrees-2012 remain at the highest official 
status among existing strategic documents. Can it 
be accounted as a strategy? Formally and institu- 
tionally, it should not. The May Decrees-2012 are 
adopted beyond the existed by the moment legal 
framework for strategic routines, 1.e., Federal Law 
Ne-115 and Decree Ne-536. So although it brings a 
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set of goals for midterm and long-lasting horizon, 
formally it does not belong to the corpus of stra- 
tegic texts. However, the May Decrees-2012 pos- 
sess high political power, so it can be classified as 
a “manual” strategic management. 

In 2014 the new round of revision of the 
Concept-2020 was initiated with the adoption of 
the Federal Law Ne-172. As for the mid-2017, the 
Concept-2020 remains in pre-crisis version. The 
deadline for its update was postponed till 2018 for 
the national level strategy revision and till 2019 
for sub-federal level documents. The Federal Law 
No-210 “On the amendments to the Federal law” 
“On the state strategic planning in the Russian 
Federation,” dated June 23, 2016 (later in the 
text — the Federal law Ne-210), provides clarifica- 
tions of the new deadlines. The new strategy is 
being developed. 


Organizational Design and 
Implementation of Strategic 
Management 


The Federal Law Ne-172 settled a legal framework 
which unified the standards and created single 
rules and procedures of formulation of the docu- 
ments of long-lasting planning. The current cor- 
pus of strategic texts on the national level includes 
16 kinds of strategic documents on the national 
level, 7 kinds on the sub-federal regional level, 
and 5 kinds on the municipal level, though the list 
of strategic documents remains open-ended 
(Klimenko et al. 2016). 

In public administration theory, strategic man- 
agement cycle is comprised of three stages: strat- 
egy formulation, implementation, and evaluation. 
The Federal Law No-172 suggests an alternative 
terminology for the order in the strategic cycle: 
(1) target-setting stage, (2) prognosis stage, and 
(3) planning and programming stage. Thus, the 
Federal Law Ne-172 divides strategic documents 
into four groups: goal setting, forecasting 
(prognosing), programming, and planning. Goal- 
setting group consists of strategies of socioeco- 
nomic development (the running one is the 
Concept-2020), strategy of spatial development, 
strategies of socioeconomic development of 
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macro-regions (macro-region should not be 
equaled to federal regions), and schemes of terri- 
torial planning on federal, regional, and municipal 
levels. Forecast group consists of the forecast of 
scientific-technological development of Russia 
and forecast of socioeconomic development for 
long-run period. Strategic planning group consists 
of state (national) programs, basic directions of 
government activities of the Russian Federation, 
and executive plans of federal authorities. The 
corpus also comprises midterm strategies. The 
prescribed set of strategic documents is equal for 
national, regional, and municipal levels. The Fed- 
eral Law No-172 was aimed to establish clear 
interconnection inside the enormous corpus of 
strategies and relevant documents. However, this 
integrative and clarifying intention leaves much 
space for development. 

The methodology of strategy formulation 
defines the president as a source of goal setting. 
Every year the president announces an annual 
presidential message which sets strategic goals 
for the strategic development of the country. 
Once in the long-term period of 12 years (what 
is equal to two presidential terms), the govern- 
ment, namely, department of strategic and territo- 
rial planning in the Ministry of Economic 
Development of the Russian Federation, other 
agencies and relevant structures in regional and 
municipal governments develop strategic docu- 
ments. These documents base on the goals 
announced in messages and scenarios of long- 
lasting prognoses. The national level documents 
are approved by the president. Then the docu- 
ments for implementation stage are developed. 
On the implementation level, the system implies 
formulation of state programs and plans of activ- 
ities for executive bodies. Documents on imple- 
mentation level connect strategic goals with the 
specific plan of activities, budget resources, and 
clarified time plan. Regions and municipalities as 
subnational levels of power perform similarly: 
their strategies reflect supreme national strategy 
and national and subnational prognoses. 

Then, the Federal Law No-172 also established 
a centralized register of all strategic documents 
ever adopted in Russia (State automatized infor- 
mation system Management or GAS Upravlenie, 
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later in the text — GASU). However, the GASU 
does not provide an entire snapshot of strategic 
document corpus yet. As for the end of 2016, or 
one year since the GASU was launched, GASU 
reported 16 national level sectorial strategies 
(including conceptions and plans), 12 state pro- 
grams, 16 sectorial (ministerial) strategies, and 
9 plans of activities of federal executive bodies. 
Meanwhile as for September 12, 2016, the real 
corpus of strategic texts accounted 32 national 
level strategies including 5 strategies of federal 
regions (macro-regions of Russia which consists 
of several subjects of federation), 703 regional 
strategies, and 6900 municipal strategies 
(Klimenko et al. 2015). Officially there are at 
least 42 state programs adopted since 2010, at 
least 56 ministerial and sectorial strategies, and 
14 concepts. The full picture of the existing cor- 
pus of strategic documents is expected in 2018 for 
the national level and 2019 for the regional and 
municipal levels. 

What happens on the sub-federal levels of 
power? The Russian Federation consists of 7 fed- 
eral districts, 85 regions, and about 24,000 munic- 
ipalities. The corpus of strategic documents on 
regional and municipal levels is comprised of the 
equal elements and should reflect the content of 
the strategic documents on the national level. 
Before adoption of the Federal Law Ne-172, it 
was not mandatory, rather it was recommended 
to develop long-lasting strategies on the sub- 
federal level. However, the experience of regions 
and municipalities in formulation of long-lasting 
plans is vast. But these documents drastically vary 
by procedures of formulation and implementa- 
tion, their content, even time horizons of plan- 
ning, and titles. 

In November 2016, 5 federal district strategies, 
56 regional strategies of socioeconomic develop- 
ment, 54 regional state programs, 22 plans of 
activities, 20 long-term forecasts (till 2027 or 
2030), and 93 midterm forecasts (till 2019) were 
reported by the regions to the register. Municipal- 
ities reported 553 strategies of socioeconomic 
development, 313 plans of activities on imple- 
mentation of strategies, 26,300 municipal pro- 
grams, and 207 long-term and 1635 midterm 
forecasts. With the requirements of the Federal 
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Law Ne-172, all the corpus of sub-federal strate- 
gies of socioeconomic development should be 
updated to fit the requirements of the new legisla- 
tion. Initially the law set a deadline to submit the 
version of the national long-lasting strategy of 
socioeconomic development and new sub-federal 
strategies till January 1, 2017. But the Federal 
Law Ne-210, dated June 23, 2016, set the new 
deadlines. Till January 1, 2018, the new national 
strategy of socioeconomic development should be 
submitted, and the strategies of sub-federal level 
should be brought into accordance with this doc- 
ument till January 1, 2019. 

The current organizational scheme meets 
sound critics. First, the prescribed obligation for 
strategic documents of long-lasting planning to 
reflect annual presidential messages contradicts 
the philosophy of strategic view as such. Then, 
despite a big corpus of strategic documents, their 
normative power remains not enough clarified. 
A redundant variability in the kinds of documents, 
titles, and standards makes the organizational 
intention highly challenging. Third, the absence 
of sanctions for noncompliance of policies with 
strategic documents can be taken as an indicator 
of the weakness of strategic documents in the 
system of state decision-making. Fourth, in prac- 
tice public policies are implemented through a 
parallel competing system of target programs 
and national priority projects, including the May 
Decrees-2012 themselves. Among all kinds of 
public documents, strategies of socioeconomic 
development remain declarative and not 
connected to financial resources. Finally, though 
strategic management system is vast, only imple- 
mentation of the May Decrees-2012 is somehow 
audited. Although a big amount of strategic doc- 
uments was adopted since 1995, so far the system 
of strategic management in Russia remains rather 
short-term oriented. As an outcome, strategic doc- 
uments are prepared, but almost all of them 
remain unimplemented. An additional line of 
critic is addressed to the lack of methodological 
support which could help better synchronize 
unanimous strategic activities in numerous 
authorities at all levels. This lack disorients and 
demotivates public servants who are responsible 
for strategic management. 
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Strategic Management as a Public 
Consensus on Strategic Goals 


Contemporary theories of public management 
imply that efficiency of public services increases 
with its transparency to the public and involve- 
ment of various social actors into different stages 
of public administration. Contrary to this, in 
Russia, commitments to involve the public into 
strategic management reduced along the time. So 
far, from the possible ways to provide transpar- 
ency of the strategic process and involvement, an 
obligation to publish drafts of strategic documents 
and get a public feedback is a maximum to what 
was achieved. However, public administrators did 
not have obligations to admit this feedback. 

The Concept-2020, which remains officially in 
force, was formulated by majorly technocrats 
from the federal executive authorities (50% of 
the participants) (Shubenkova 2014). Experts 
and, among them, academia had smaller represen- 
tation (47% and 16% accordingly) (ibid.). Busi- 
ness actors, state enterprises, and NGO hardly 
participated in the Concept-2020 formulation. In 
2011 the process of the strategy revision was 
much more representative and open. The expert 
community was granted with major control over 
the working groups (78% of the members, 44% of 
them from academia) (ibid.). State corporations 
and NGO officially participated, and, by share in 
representation, technocrats with business actors 
concluded the list. The May Decrees-2012 are 
nontransparent: they are formal presidential doc- 
uments which were prepared by the presidential 
administration without institutionalized public 
involvement. The Commission for Monitoring 
Targeted Socioeconomic Development Achieve- 
ment Indicators of Russia appeared in July 2012 
to monitor implementation of the May Decrees- 
2012. Since appearance, the list of members was 
changed eight times: some members were 
included, other excluded, and titles were 
amended. As for May 2016, representatives of 
the federal or regional executive power comprised 
91% of membership in the commission (ibid.). 
Among them, 89% of members were appointed 
at their post directly by the president (ibid.). Thus, 
actor analysis reveals that strategic management 
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was initially shaped dependent on the president. 
In 2014 the Federal Law No-172 excluded public 
actors from the strategic management procedures: 
since then strategic texts can be published without 
any commitments to communicate with public 
stakeholders regarding this issue. 

Summing up, normatively strategic manage- 
ment on the federal level in Russia remains insti- 
tutionally and methodologically weak. By several 
iterations of regulatory changes, strategic man- 
agement was established as a practice controlled 
by the president. Despite the well-studied claim 
that public involvement and accountability make 
political decisions more reflective to the public 
demands, and that reforms are more successful 
in more accountable government, in Russian stra- 
tegic management, there are no commitments to 
consider public feedback or involve citizens in 
strategic goal setting. Formulation of the officially 
running Concept-2020 and the Commission for 
monitoring was headed by incumbents of the fed- 
eral executive bodies, and technocrats, appointed 
directly by the president. Another running strategic 
document — the May Decrees-2012 — was formu- 
lated by the presidential administration. The strate- 
gic texts, written with the wide and diverse public 
involvement (the Strategy-2010 and the Strategy- 
2020), remain without a formal approval. By con- 
tent, strategic texts are guided by presidential mes- 
sages, which are formulated by technocrats of the 
presidential administration. Following the theory 
that while making political decisions actors are 
driven by their desire to conserve their control 
over resources and maximize their rents [Bueno 
de Mesquita] (De Mesquita and Smith 2009), 
Russian strategic management is studied in terms 
of imitative political institution. The observation 
that national strategies of long-term development 
did not connect with financing from the public 
budget gives an additional argument to this claim, 
questioning the capacity of strategic management 
in Russia to be an instrument of development. 


Conclusion and Policy Implications 


Institutional description of Russian strategic man- 
agement reveals three features. The strategic texts 
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have weak policy enforcement; the texts do not 
oblige officials to shape policies in accordance 
with the strategic texts. Then, technocrats and 
incumbents of executive powers define the con- 
tent of strategic documents, while other public 
stakeholders do not have an institutionalized 
access to this process. Monitoring of strategy 
implementation is also exclusive for the wide 
public. Finally, long-lasting goals and the content 
of strategic documents are defined by formal pres- 
idential decisions: annual presidential messages. 
Orientation of long-lasting strategic management 
on the annual presidential messages contradicts 
the notion of “strategic” in the managerial 
approach. Long-lasting focus stays under a risk 
to be revised by powerful actors of strategic man- 
agement for their momentary political benefits 
and interests. 

This institutional design was changing along 
the time, but principal features remained similar. 
Strategic management in Russia was under- 
institutionalized in the early 2000s and gradually 
concentrated political power over the strategic 
goal setting under the president’s control, despite 
an implied interest of various social stakeholders 
in long-lasting agenda setting. The strategic man- 
agement was formed within the vertical of power, 
with a comprehensive dependence from the pres- 
ident. The administrative system of Russia might 
have some persistence to strategic management, 
because of a long experience as a planned central- 
ized economy as a successor of the Soviet Union. 
However, the political role of this procedure in the 
contemporary political regime in Russia remains 
under discussion. 

Numerous organizational issues are more to 
solve. Managers of the process face challenge to 
design the procedures, provide methodological 
instructions to public servants, and legally guar- 
antee its implication. Additional problems arise 
with necessity to synchronize all activities in 
timing and cycle length and provide interconnec- 
tion of the documents, indicators, legal basis, 
inheritance, and succession. The further mile- 
stones are scheduled for 2018 and 2019. Strategic 
documents should be brought in accordance with 
the current legal framework, and the new strategy 
of Russia till 2035 is expected to arrive. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative discretion; Daily program opera- 
tions; Day-to-day policy implementation; Day-to- 
day program operations; Frontline bureaucracy 


Definition 


The day-to-day implementation of government 
policies, typically enacted via statute or regula- 
tion, by frontline public servants, often on a case- 
by-case basis and in contact with the public and 
employing discretion. Also, the government 
bureaucracies responsible for the day-to-day 
implementation of policies. In addition, the 
study thereof. 


Street-Level Bureaucracy 


Introduction 


Governments are responsible for protecting the 
public, providing mandated goods and services 
and raising revenues to perform these activities. 
In carrying out these responsibilities, some gov- 
ernment bureaucracies transact directly with orga- 
nizations and individuals. Generally, within these 
bureaucracies the highest levels focus on making 
policy, while the lowest levels concentrate on 
implementing it. 

Street-level bureaucracy 1s the practice by the 
lowest levels of government of implementing 
public (i.e., government) policies via direct day- 
to-day transactions with individual members of 
the public. As such, it is important and significant. 
Support for government usually depends on its 
performance because the street level is the face 
of government to most laypersons. Plus, the street 
level consumes substantial portions of public bud- 
gets because transactions are numerous, unend- 
ing, and labor-intensive. 

This entry provides an overview of the study 
and practice of street-level bureaucracy. It 
describes street-level bureaucrats, their working 
conditions, and behaviors. It also discusses the 
impact of recent management trends and techno- 
logical changes on bureaucracies and bureaucrats. 
It concludes by suggesting new approaches for 
improving understanding of them, as well as 
their performance. 


Street-Level Bureaucracy 


Government organizations have a variety of 
missions, some of which require, in whole or 
part, direct interaction with individual constitu- 
ents. For example, revenue agencies raise 
funds by collecting and processing tax returns, 
police departments ensure public safety by 
enforcing criminal laws, and health, social ser- 
vices, and education departments promote the 
public welfare by providing financial or material 
benefits to beneficiaries or by delivering services 
like adoption counseling and mathematics 
instruction. 


Street-Level Bureaucracy 


Nearly all government organizations, or 
bureaucracies, have multiple levels. Policies, 
especially complex ones, pass through the levels 
before they reach individuals or organizations in 
forms, such as property tax bills, traffic tickets, 
and school vaccination requirements. The level at 
which they reach the public is called the street 
level. The term street level was coined by Amer- 
ican scholar Michael Lipsky (1969) at a time 
when social scientists in the United States were 
especially concerned about urban policy problems 
but refers to any level at which government 
bureaucrats interact with clients, regardless of 
the setting. 

Bureaucracies at all orders of government — 
federal, substate, local, etc. — have street levels 
since all orders of government transact with citi- 
zens. For example, in the United States (USA), the 
federal government makes Social Security pay- 
ments to beneficiaries, states issues licenses to 
qualified drivers, and local governments operate 
primary and secondary schools for children and 
teens, among their many responsibilities. 

Street-level bureaucracies differ from other 
bureaucracies in that a significant proportion of 
their employees are street-level bureaucrats, 
“public service workers who interact directly 
with citizens in the course of their jobs, and who 
have extensive [impact and] discretion in the exe- 
cution of their work” (Lipsky 1980). The classic 
example of a street-level bureaucracy is a welfare 
office in which eligibility workers process appli- 
cations on a case-by-case basis under the supervi- 
sion of unit managers. 


The Origins of the Study of Street-Level 
Bureaucracy 


The study of street-level bureaucracies began in 
the late 1960s in the United States when 
researchers were striving to understand how gov- 
ernments could effectively alleviate, if not eradi- 
cate, poverty and other difficult social problems. 
The optimism inspired by the mid-decade enact- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act, Medicare, Medicaid, 
and other progressive legislation was waning as 
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problems persisted. In 1967, political scientist 
James Q. Wilson wrote: “The federal bureaucracy, 
whose growth and problems were once only the 
concern of the Right, has now become a major 
concern of the Left, the Center, and almost all 
points in between... Now that everybody seems 
to agree that we ought to do something about the 
problem of bureaucracy, one might suppose that 
something would get done.” The problem of 
bureaucracy, he argued, was fivefold: accountabil- 
ity and control, equity, efficiency, responsiveness, 
and fiscal integrity. In late 1968, Jeffrey Pressman 
and Aaron Wildavsky began their now-renowned 
study (1973) of an Oakland, California economic 
development program they found so “tortuous” 
and “frustrating” that they subtitled their book: 
How Great Expectations in Washington Are 
Dashed in Oakland; Or, Why Its Amazing that 
Federal Programs Work at All. As Brodkin later 
reflected (2012), street-level bureaucracy research 
brought “a growing literature on bureaucratic dis- 
cretion into direct conversation with an emerging 
literature on policy implementation,” both of 
which “tended to portray public bureaucrats as 
villains resistant to managerial and political con- 
trol and at fault for frustrating policy goals.” 

Lipsky’s (1969) paper Toward a Theory of 
Street-Level Bureaucracy and 1980 book Street- 
Level Bureaucracy: Dilemmas of the Individual in 
Public Services deepened the understanding of 
bureaucracies and program implementation by 
humanizing them: in other words, by describing 
the work of their employees — street-level 
bureaucrats — from the inside out as opposed to 
the outside in, as previous critiques had done. 


Street-Level Bureaucrats 


Drawing from material on police, teachers, and 
lower-court judges, Lipsky concluded that street- 
level bureaucrats’ work experiences are affected 
by common conditions: 


1. Relative unavailability of resources 
2. Existence of clear physical and/or psychologi- 
cal threats 
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3. Ambiguous, contradictory, or unattainable role 
expectations 

4. Nonvoluntary clientele 

5. Clientele who do not serve as a primary refer- 
ence group 

6. Limited control over clientele performance, yet 
high expectations and demands concerning 
that performance 


Due to large caseloads, time pressures, and/or 
lack of information, street-level bureaucrats are 
often unable to develop a comprehensive under- 
standing of the cases in front of them. As a result, 
they make expedient decisions. Examples include 
a policeman detaining everyone at the scene of a 
crime for fear of letting an unidentified criminal 
get away or a caseworker rejecting an application 
for benefits from an otherwise eligible individual 
because that applicant did not provide required 
documentation by a specified deadline. Such 
expedient actions typically generate more work 
for bureaucracies because clients challenge or 
appeal the decisions or reapply for benefits. 

It is difficult to assess street-level bureaucrats’ 
performance because of conflicting goals, inade- 
quate measures, or insufficient data. They imple- 
ment public polices, which, by definition, are 
designed to satisfy the broader public (1.e., multi- 
ple stakeholders), so expectations can be vague or 
conflicting. For example, medical associations 
might believe that the role of caseworkers in a 
means-tested public health insurance program is 
to expand access to healthcare services, while 
fiscal watchdogs might perceive it to be to limit 
access to the truly needy. Furthermore, it can be 
difficult to translate policy goals into pertinent 
performance measures. The goal of a public health 
insurance program might be to improve clients’ 
health, but the eligibility caseworker might only 
be responsible for assessing individuals’ health 
upon application to the program, so it would be 
unfair to evaluate him/her on changes in clients’ 
conditions. Even if relevant measures can be 
developed, it can be difficult to obtain data for 
them. For example, it would be impossible to 
collect data on whether a cop detected all crimes 
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on his beat in a given week because criminals 
would not report their activities voluntarily. 

Street-level bureaucrats might have difficulty 
relating to their clients. They are working-class or 
middle-class professionals who are trained in a 
particular skill (such as nursing or social work) or 
public program (such as public health or crop 
insurance). They might not live in the jurisdiction 
in which they work (many public employers do not 
require their employees to live within the jurisdic- 
tion). In most cases, they are hired or promoted 
under merit rules without regard to personal back- 
ground. Their clients will generally come from all 
subgroups within the larger community or from 
subgroups that meet financial or categorical eligi- 
bility requirements, such as having limited income 
or maintaining a working farm. As a result, street- 
level bureaucrats and clients might not share a 
common culture or language. 

As frontline workers who make and communi- 
cate decisions as to whether clients receive vital 
services or benefits, street-level bureaucrats are 
presented with physical threats, as well as chal- 
lenges to their authority, including, as described 
above, appeals to a higher level, or even another 
branch, of government for a reversal of the 
bureaucrat’s decision. With few exceptions, 
street-level bureaucrats cannot choose or drop 
clients, even noncompliant or uncooperative 
ones, because public servants are obligated to 
serve all citizens. 

To cope with these working conditions, street- 
level bureaucrats commonly employ, with the 
assistance of their managers, the following psy- 
chological and organizational strategies: 


e Simplification and routinization 

e Compartmentalization and 
responsibility 

e Segmentation and control of the client 
population 


transfer of 


They convert casework into a series of paper/ 
data collection, compilation, and entry steps and 
rely upon checklists, standards, and/or automated 
calculations, rather than judgment, to decide 
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outcomes. When faced with ambiguous circum- 
stances, they transfer cases to managers or special 
units for disposition. Upon determining that a case 
is “political” (meaning that it is of interest to high- 
ranking public officials or influential stakeholders), 
they attempt to erase their traces. If pressed by 
clients about procedures or decisions, they claim 
to be bound by “the rules.” However, they limit 
exposure to clients by using tactics like letting 
phone calls go to voicemail or scheduling back- 
to-back appointments. They may even erect bar- 
riers to client access, such as delays or rudeness, as 
a way of rationing services or benefits. They rec- 
oncile all of these strategies in their own minds by 
demonizing their clients or at least certain segments 
of the client population. For example, they tell 
themselves “these people don’t deserve it.” 

Per Brodkin (2012), “a corpus of studies that 
investigate how public policies have been shaped 
by street-level practices in areas as diverse as child 
welfare, education, prison reform. ... have provided 
empirical confirmation that the types of coping strat- 
egies Lipsky identified are both prevalent and plen- 
tiful.” These behaviors explain how and why policy 
is sometimes implemented in unexpected and 
unintended ways and why bureaucracies can be 
inefficient, unresponsive, and unaccountable. 

Recent international governance research 
(Moller and Stensota 2017), however, suggests 
that “frontline responses are also grounded in the 
problem conceptions provided by the welfare state 
regime and its organization of solidarity.” In other 
words, the sociopolitical context could shape 
bureaucrats’ responses to working conditions and 
clients leading, for example, Scandinavian welfare 
state workers to view clients as being shaped by 
societal structures, while Anglo-Saxon and US 
welfare state workers believe clients are products 
of their personal characteristics and choices. 


Recent Study 
Emerging lines of research are exploring the 


impact of technological advances and new public 
management (NPM) — the application of business 
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practices, such as contracting, to public 
administration — on street-level bureaucracies. 
According to Brodkin’s (2012) survey, studies 
show that NPM’s emphasis on management by 
performance measurement has intensified the 
dilemmas of street-level bureaucrats and squeezed 
discretion out of their work. Bovens and Zouridis 
(2002) argue that new information and communi- 
cation technologies (ICT), which enable workers 
and clients to perform tasks without interacting, 
have transformed street-level bureaucracies into 
systems-level (also called screen level) ones, thus 
transferring power from frontline public servants 
to systems analysts and software engineers. 


Conclusion 


New technologies and management approaches 
will continue to be introduced to public bureau- 
cracies. Even if they result in the reduction of jobs 
or discretionary authority at the street level, there 
will continue to be a need for police officers, 
nurses, and other frontline public servants. 
Undoubtedly, clients, taxpayers, policymakers, 
and others will expect quality, responsive, effi- 
cient, cost-effective, and accountable services 
from them. Given that research has confirmed 
Lipsky’s theory that street-level bureaucrats’ 
work conditions shape their behavior, scholars 
and public administrators should address these 
expectations, which are often incompatible in 
times of abundance let alone scarcity, while they 
seek to improve street-level bureaucrats’ ability to 
meet them. Most importantly, they should collab- 
orate in doing so. There has been a dramatic 
reduction in collaborative work between 
researchers and practitioners in recent years 
(Ni et al. 2017), which means that practitioners’ 
perspectives are not being heard. Too often, “data 
are obtained, civil servants thanked for their assis- 
tance, and scholarly articles written for publica- 
tion” (2017). Policymakers and higher-level 
public administrators also do not consult street- 
level bureaucrats before formulating and 
implementing policy (Camillo 2012, 2014). 
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Synonyms 


Agents; Front-line workers; Sense of judgment; 
Street-level officials 


Definition 


Street-Level Bureaucrats 

Street-level bureaucrats are “public service 
workers who interact directly with citizens in the 
course of their jobs, and who have substantial 
discreation in the execution of their work” 
(Lipsky 1980). 


Discretion 

Michael Lipsky (1980) and Tony Evans (2010) 
define discretion as the “extent of freedom a 
worker can exercise in a specific context and the 
factors that give rise to this freedom in that con- 
text.” Thus, the freedom or authority to make 
judgments and to act as one sees fit. Power to 
decide or act according to one’s own judgment. 


Introduction 


In his study “Street-level bureaucracy: Dilemmas 
of the individual in public services,” Michael 
Lipsky in the 1980s argued about the behavior 
of front-line workers in policy agencies; the 
scholar (Lipsky 1980) referred to these front-line 
staff as “street-level bureaucrats.” Street-level 
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bureaucrats are considered pivotal players and 
front-line workers in the new public administra- 
tion (Evans 2016). In actual fact they are de facto 
policymakers that informally construct or recon- 
struct their organizations’ policies. They interact 
directly with the public and supply goods and 
services to the public though some scholars have 
argued that they usually have limited resources to 
do their job. They are public employees who deal 
directly with citizens and have substantial discre- 
tion in the execution of their duties. Examples of 
street-level bureaucrats are the police officers, 
teachers, general practitioners, and social workers 
(Tummers and Bekkers 2014). 

Due to the complexity of most bureaucracies, 
their interpretations of organizational polices are 
key. It is, however, not surprising that some 
scholars have argued public policy that is not 
imposed top-down by senior managers. Rather, it 
is implemented and executed bottom-up by street- 
level bureaucrats (Tummers and Bekkers 2014). 
Street-level bureaucrats are to treat individuals in 
the society as clients; nevertheless the high 
demand for their services forces them to invent 
routines for mass processing. 

The main argument underpinning this study is 
that street-level bureaucrats implement public pol- 
icies (Tummers and Bekkers 2014). Nevertheless, 
they have to respond to citizens with a limited 
amount of information or time to make a decision. 
Besides, most of the times the rules the street-level 
bureaucrats have to follow do not link to the spe- 
cific situation of the citizens involved. These have 
caused street-level bureaucrats to develop coping 
mechanisms to deal with the situation. They are 
able to do that because they have a certain degree of 
discretion or autonomy (Lipsky 1980). 

The concepts, street-level bureaucrats and dis- 
cretion have received wide attention in the policy 
implementation literature (Huber and Shipan 
2002; Tummers et al. 2009). Despite the plethora 
of studies on street-level bureaucrats, a very lim- 
ited literature has focused on how street-level 
bureaucrats (police) exercise their discretion in a 
positive or negative way (Seva 2015). Moreover, 
scholars that have worked on the concepts have 
not explained enough theoretical proof regarding 
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how street-level bureaucrats in the sub-Saharan 
Africa, Ghana, exercise their discretion. 

It must be noted that the bureaucrats this study 
concerns about are the traditional Lipskyan street- 
level bureaucrats who have daily face-to-face con- 
tact with their clients/stakeholders such as police 
officers and teachers. 

This study, drawing on the principal-agent the- 
ory, examines how police officers and teachers 
exercise their discretion. The chapter will shed 
light on the roles of the street-level bureaucrats 
(police officers and teachers) in maintaining law 
and order. The study will also focus on the com- 
prehensiveness of the rules that the street-level 
bureaucrats implement. 


The Principal-Agent Approach 


The principal-agent theory was developed in the 
early 1970s to assess congressional politics from a 
positive theory perspective. However, Sekwat 
(2000) has indicated that in recent times, the 
principal-agent theory is growing rapidly in the 
areas of political science, sociology, health, orga- 
nizational theory, finance, and accounting among 
others though it has its root in economics. The 
principal-agent theory is defined as “a contract 
under which one or more persons engage another 
person to perform some service on their behalf 
which involves delegating some decision making 
authority to the agent” (Jensen and Meckling 
1976: 308). It must be noted that in the 
principal-agent approach, there is what Sekwat 
(2000) term as the “principal-agent relationship. 
This is manifested when principals’ delegate 
works to the agents in return for reward or com- 
pensation. The principals depend on the agents to 
solve problems affecting the society. Moreover, 
the agents who meet the citizens (clients) or public 
directly are the street-level bureaucrats. They 
apply the rules that have been instituted by the 
state and exercise their discretion sometimes to 
suit the conditions on the ground. 

Fleisher (1991) has specified in his study the 
conditions under which principals depend on 
agents to solve the problems affecting the society. 
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The first condition is that agents can perform 
the job they have been given more efficiently and 
at a lower cost than the principal. 

Second, agents perform the work they are 
assigned to because the principals are not capable 
of performing certain tasks or lack the skills and 
expertise to provide the desired services. 

Third, agents can serve as a symbolic signal to 
third parties and more importantly agents can act 
as an entrepreneur to resolve dilemmas requiring 
collective action. 


Linking the Principal-Agent Theory to 
Street-Level Bureaucrats and How They 
Exercise Discretion 


Drawing lessons from the theory explained above, 
the agents in this study are the street-level bureau- 
crats (police, teachers, etc.). The principals are the 
officials or superiors who delegate responsibilities 
to the agents (street-level bureaucrats). The clients 
on the other hand are the individuals who receive 
services from the agents. 

Tummers and Bekkers (2014) have submitted 
that certain amount of discretion by the agents 
(street-level bureaucrats) can increase the mean- 
ingfulness of a policy for clients (individuals in 
the society who receive directions and services 
from the agents). 

To clarify this issue, a teacher who is a street- 
level bureaucrat (agent) could adapt the teaching 
method to the particular situations of the pupil 
(clients), such as his/her problems with long-term 
reading. However, this problem is eased when the 
teacher discusses the material to the pupil in groups. 
Through the teacher’s discretion, he could devote 
more attention to the pupil’s reading difficulties, 
thereby providing a more balanced development. 


Distinctive Features of Street-Level 
Bureaucrats 


Hupe and Hill (2007) on street-level bureaucrats 

identified some characteristics to the concept. 
The first feature is that street-level bureaucrats 

have discretion. Street-level bureaucrats have 
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discretion because the nature of service provision 
calls for human judgment that cannot be pro- 
grammed and for which machines cannot substi- 
tute. There is an interrelation between discretion 
and rules. Rules specify the duties and obligations 
of officials; discretion gives them freedom to act. 
Davis (1969) backed this assertion with this def- 
inition: “a public officer has discretion wherever 
the effective limits on his power leave him free to 
make a choice among possible courses of action 
and inaction.” 

Secondly, street-level bureaucrats are profes- 
sionals. They are governed by “occupational or 
professional ideologies.” 

Street-level bureaucrats do their work in a 
micro-network or “web” of multiple, both vertical 
and horizontal, relations. 

In the multidimensional micro-network of rela- 
tions (web), street-level bureaucrats practice multi- 
ple accountability. Within the variety of relations in 
the network that surrounds an individual street-level 
bureaucrat, specific clusters of accountability rela- 
tions can be identified as ideal typically linked with 
various types of settings (Hill and Hupe 2007). 


Roles of Street-Level Bureaucrats 


Keiser (2010) has stated that street-level bureau- 
crats play vital roles in influencing policy imple- 
mentation through their attitudes and values. In a 
similar study at the US Forest Service, Meyers and 
Vorsanger (2007) have argued that personal atti- 
tudes and values of bureaucrats are important 
because it helps in understanding bureaucratic 
behavior. 

Lipsky (1980) argues that street-level bureau- 
crats perform policy-making roles. These roles are 
built on two vital characteristics: relatively high 
degrees of discretion and a relative autonomy 
from organizational authority. 

In Ghana, the Ghana Police Service act 350/70 
has been enacted by Parliament to empower the 
police officers to perform five (5) traditional roles. 
They are indicated as follows: 


(a) Protect life and property 
(b) Prevention and detection of crime 
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(c) Apprehension and prosecution of offenders 

(d) The maintenance of peace and order 

(e) The enforcement of all laws with which it is 
directly charged 


How Comprehensive Are the Roles? Are 
They Ambiguous? 


It appears the roles of street-level bureaucrats 
according to scholars (Matti and Sandström 
2013; Seva 2015) are comprehensive. Street- 
level bureaucrats focus on core beliefs, empirical 
and normative, which gives a comprehensive and 
detail picture of their roles. Supporting this asser- 
tion, Lipsky (1980) has stated clearly that street- 
level bureaucrats exercise their roles through 
a relatively high discretion and a relative auton- 
omy. Seva (2015) has also offered a more com- 
prehensive framework for understanding the roles 
of the street-level bureaucrats. 

However, due to bureaucrat’s behavior toward 
policy preferences, it does not help explain their 
roles very well, and this makes their roles ambig- 
uous (Keiser 2010). Policy goals by actors are 
strife with ambiguity; policy actors often have 
conflicting notions of what they seek to imple- 
ment (Hill and Hupe 2002). This ambiguity is 
inherent in many public policy situations. There 
is ambiguity where multiple ways of thinking 
exist about the same circumstances or phenomena 
(Feldman 1989). With regard to street-level 
bureaucrats, there are several ways they can exer- 
cise their discretion on a policy. Thus, street-level 
officials have multiple meanings to a policy. This 
makes their roles conflicting and ambiguous. 
Under ambiguous policy roles, street-level 
bureaucrats may all work and yet still have varia- 
tion in the decisions that they make because each 
street-level bureaucrat may have a different under- 
standing of what he or she is supposed to do. 

For example: 


Ghana police officer checking traffic on the road 
upon seeing a car, lorry or trotro (public transport 
van) may stop the vehicle to examine its roadwor- 
thiness. When the officer sees that the driver to the 
vehicle is not having an authorized driving license, 
loose tyres or the vehicle is in a blatant state of 
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disrepair, the police officer may decide on the 
appropriate action against the driver. Some police 
officers may require the drivers to pay a fine; other 
officers may arrange the offenders to court. In some 
cases offenders would be given a warning or cau- 
tion not to repeat the offense the second time. 


It can be seen from this example that Ghanaian 
police officers have a particular way of enforcing 
the law. Some prefer to take money from the 
offenders; others also take the offenders to court. 
This shows the ambiguity in their roles. There is 
no one way of exercising their discretion; it is 
dependent on the kind of situation or circum- 
stances at the time. The ambiguity of their 
(street-level bureaucrats or the police) roles causes 
civilians (clients) to criticize the meaning that they 
give to the law (Beek 2016). 


How Street-Level Bureaucrats Exercise 
Their Discretion 


It has been established in the preceding page that 
street-level bureaucrat’s roles may be comprehen- 
sive but ambiguous. Nevertheless, in performing 
their roles discretion is crucial. Lipsky (1980) has 
pointed out that, “Discretion provides opportunity 
to intervene on behalf of clients as well as to 
discriminate among them.” Discretion can pro- 
vide flexibility for bureaucrats, and limiting dis- 
cretion can create as many problems as it solves. 
Through discretion police officers, for instance, 
can know the best way to handle a fight, when a 
neighbor threatens violence against another, when 
juveniles are suspected of vandalism among 
others. Discretion will also enable agents (police 
officers) to arrest, mediate, investigate, warn, 
laugh, or do anything. 

It is important to note that discretion can be 
exercised through agents experience (Sherman 
1984) and the kind of situation at hand (Bronitt 
and Stenning 2011). 


Experience 


Why do street-level bureaucrats like the police 
exercise their discretion through experience? 
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There is a saying that “experience is the best 
teacher.” Experience helps street-level bureau- 
crats to give good judgment. Jay (2005) has 
posited that experience is the foundation of all 
empiricism and the antidote to superstition, 
dogma, or religion. It is the source of truth 
about the physical world. Experience can be 
direct and indirect. Scholars (Sherman 1984; 
Jay 2005) have argued that direct experience is 
better than the indirect, and both are better than 
assumption. Police and teachers have direct 
experiences with people’s responses to their 
behavior. The police cannot credibly claim that 
experience is an adequate basis for their exercise 
of discretion when they are denied the informa- 
tion required to give them the necessary experi- 
ence (Sherman 1984). 


Situation at Hand 


The situation at hand can inform a street-level 
official on the kind of judgment to give on a 
case. Some of the techniques or mechanisms by 
street-level officials may be useful in a situation, 
other situations too it may not. Situations that 
confront street-level officials are unique, that can- 
not be generalized. An officer must interpret a 
situation in order to exercise appropriate discre- 
tion in respect to it. For example, in investigating a 
road crash, a police officer may decide whether 
the situation was a genuine accident or whether 
the circumstance leading to the incidence fulfils 
the requirement of an offense or careless driving 
by the drivers. 

The discretion that street-level bureaucrats 
exercise according to Tummers and Bekkers 
(2014) can be positive and negative. They exer- 
cise their discretion positively when they have 
positive behavior intention toward the implemen- 
tation of the policy. The positive behavior inten- 
tions exhibited by the street-level bureaucrats are 
as results of their professionality and expectations 
of discretion and autonomy when it contradicts 
the notions of bureaucratic control 
(Freidson 2001). 

Negatively, street-level bureaucrats can dis- 
criminate or show favoritism to their clients 
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when exercising discretion. When this happens, 
Sandfort (2000) has indicated that it can break 
public trust. 


Conclusion 


The novelty of this study was to unravel the con- 
cept of street-level bureaucrats and how they exer- 
cise discretion. It underscores the importance of 
studying discretion. Through the principal-agent 
theory, the study explained the principal-agent 
relationship and how street-level bureaucrats 
exercise their discretion. The core dilemma of 
street-level bureaucrats is that their roles are com- 
prehensive according to scholars but ambiguous 
due to their conflicting and contradictory nature. 
Street-level bureaucrats exercise their discretion 
through experiences and situations they come 
across. Research shows that discretion can be 
exercised positively and negatively based on 
behavior intentions of the agents. The analysis of 
this chapter suggests (though not conclusively) 
that it would be appropriate if Ghana and other 
African countries reforms concentrate more on the 
activities of the street-level bureaucrats and how 
they exercise their discretion. The focus on the 
bottom-up approach to policy implementation 
which involves the street-level officials will help 
attain policy goals, and it will bring about 
development. 
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Synonyms 


Citizen orientation; Frontline leadership; Public- 
facing leadership 


Definition 


Street-level leadership is exercised by frontline 
public service staff through their use of profes- 
sional discretion. 


Introduction 


The origins of street-level leadership can be found 
in Lipsky’s (1980) Street-Level Bureaucracy. 
Needless to say there are many different types of 
street-level bureaucrats/practitioners — police offi- 
cers, firefighters, social workers, carers, etc. — all 
of whom face their own specific leadership chal- 
lenges and issues. What unites them all is that they 
are the most public-facing of public servants: 
“[the] public service workers who interact directly 
with citizens in the course of their jobs, and who 
have substantial discretion in their work” (Lipsky 
1980: 3). Although Lipsky’s concept was initially 
treated with a degree of skepticism, it is now 
widely acknowledged as an irreducible arena of 
public service debate: as Dicke (2004: 248) sug- 
gests, “street level leadership occurs because it 
must.” Its centrality in policy and public manage- 
ment discourse has only been strengthened by the 
continuing professionalization of such frontline 
services, which has resulted in the concept 
expanding to fit many new domains. 

Street-level leadership is not just regarded as 
the customer face of public policy but often comes 
to be regarded by clients and service users as the 
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embodiment of such policies. At its heart is the use 
of discretion; how such discretion intersects with 
a practitioner’s legitimacy and authority forms the 
cornerstone of discussions around street-level 
leadership. The interplay between discretion, 
legitimacy, and authority can give rise to a number 
of interconnected issues of, for example, account- 
ability, rule breaking, and ethical standards. As 
Vinzant and Crothers (1998: 73) suggest: “to por- 
tray the challenges and demands these workers 
face as being simply a matter of morality, ethics, 
institutional and regime values, bureaucratic 
responsibility, professionalism, or good judge- 
ment is incomplete. It is all those things simulta- 
neously.” This chapter will now attempt to unpack 
some of these thorny challenges, beginning with 
the nature and manifestation of discretion in 
street-level leadership. 


Discretion 


To some extent, discretion must be exercised by 
all public servants at a variety of levels. Indeed it 
is not unreasonable to suggest that anybody 
involved in translating political and legal ideas 
into firm policies or management practices must 
use their individual and collective discretion 
(Sowa and Coleman Selden 2003, Evans and Har- 
ris 2004, and Keiser 2010). Nevertheless discre- 
tionary power plays a central role in street-level 
leadership for a number of reasons that were ini- 
tially identified by Lipsky (1980) himself. 
Street-level practitioners find themselves in 
unusually complex daily environments and are 
required to react to unknowable stimuli. There 
can be no standard response for these various 
situations, even if there are consistent standards 
of conduct that may be drawn upon. To com- 
pound this, street-level leadership necessitates a 
specifically human response, as frontline public 
servants must engage in direct, physical relation- 
ships with people. Finally it is frequently the case 
that street-level practitioners are not in positions 
of direct supervision; they must fend for them- 
selves and in so doing improvise around official 
guidelines and face-to-face reality. For all of 
these reasons, discretion and professional 
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judgment are thus essential elements of street- 
level leadership. 

As indicated above there are, of course, possi- 
ble drawbacks to the role of discretion in street- 
level leadership, and the ethical dimensions have 
long been recognized (Loyens and Maesschalck 
2010). One long-standing issue is the extent to 
which discretion can turn into, or at least be 
interpreted as, noncompliance and divergence 
from official procedures and protocols. Although 
similar these two variations are not synonymous: 
“noncompliance focuses more the unwillingness 
of street level practitioners to follow policy, diver- 
gence focuses more on the actions of street level 
practitioners and the gap between this action and 
policy” (Gofen 2014: 474). Another concern is 
that street level leadership can go beyond the 
limits of discretion and, consciously or otherwise, 
make decisions for their own rather than a public 
benefit (DeLeon 2005). Like discretion itself, 
divergence and noncompliance have been identi- 
fied at all levels of public service, leading O’ Leary 
(2010), for example, to coin the idea of “guerilla 
government.” 

The importance of divergence here, however, 
is that it directly impacts upon other crucial areas 
of street-level leadership: legitimacy and power. 
As Dicke (2004: 234) argues: “at the street-level, 
bureaucrats can be criticized for making decisions 
based on the actual fact-based situations but rather 
on rules rigidly applied — being ‘too bureaucratic.’ 
Street-level practitioners ultimately lose some of 
their legitimacy whenever these conditions exist.” 
Thus street-level practitioners are sometimes 
portrayed as simultaneously “powerful and help- 
less” (Arnold 2015: 310) in that they regularly are 
required to deal with situations that allow them the 
freedom to exercise their discretion, but are also 
are beset by competing and contradictory claims 
by clients and citizens. How, then, does this trans- 
late further into practice? 


How Is Discretion Exercised in Street- 
Level Leadership? 


One way to distinguish between such competing 
claims is to recast the discussion in more 
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traditional language. As Brodkin (2012) suggests, 
much of the discussion around discretion in lead- 
ership is in reality about control, at a variety of 
levels: the street-level practitioner trying to con- 
trol a particular situation and environment but also 
managerial control to ensure that street-level prac- 
titioners act within their allotted authority. Inevi- 
tably, the fine judgment class that street-level 
practitioners use to exercise discretion can be 
open to ethics dilemmas. 

Tummers and Bekkers (2014) argued that there 
is a positive correlation between discretion and 
policy implementation. They discovered that the 
higher the level of discretion that street-level prac- 
titioners can exercise over a policy, the more will- 
ing she or he is to implement it. Such observations 
relate back to Vinzant and Crothers’ (1996, 1998) 
framework for the way in which discretion can be 
exercised. They identified both transactional 
(situational) and transformational (value) dimen- 
sions. Street-level leadership is situational in that 
it requires street-level practitioners to exercise 
discretion over processes (e.g., firefighters decid- 
ing the best way to tackle a blaze). Value-based 
aspects come through the utilization of discretion 
over outcomes and in particular whether or not to 
act at all (e.g., a police officer deciding whether or 
not to issue a speeding ticket). The transforma- 
tional aspects of street-level leadership are aligned 
to notions of stewardship, which challenges the 
traditional view of transformational leaders resid- 
ing at the pinnacle of organizational leadership 
structures (Vinzant and Crothers 1996: 468). 

Plotting these two dimensions against the 
extent to which street-level practitioners could 
exercise discretion, Vinzant and Crothers (1996: 
470) suggested that not all street-level practi- 
tioners could exercise high degrees of street- 
level leadership. Many could use little discretion 
in either process or outcome, and in these situa- 
tions, street-level practitioners simply follow pro- 
cedure rather than actively influence a policy. 
Those with substantial discretion over process 
but not outcomes were firmly in the situational 
leadership camp; conversely street-level practi- 
tioners who had high degrees of discretion over 
outcomes but not processes were aligned to trans- 
formational (values-based) leadership. 
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Yet in situations whereby street-level practi- 
tioners find themselves with considerable discre- 
tion over both process and results, they exercise 
both transformational and situational leadership, 
which has a number of further implications. Sev- 
eral commentators have suggested that one possi- 
ble impact of such high degrees of street-level 
leadership is that street-level practitioners manage 
to cocreate solutions with clients and citizens, 
which makes those policy solutions more mean- 
ingful for both (May and Winter 2009). In turn 
this makes street-level practitioners feel that they 
are making significant positive differences to peo- 
ple’s lives and are therefore more enthusiastic in 
implementing policies (Tummers and Bekkers 
2014: 541). Arguably this transformative effect 
is something that can be traced back to Lipsky 
himself, who was promoting improvements in 
street-level leadership as much as he was trying 
to map its terrain (Brodkin 2012). 


The Increasing Ubiquity of Street-Level 
Leadership 


Yet in recent discussions, there has been a slightly 
more circumspect approach to the benefits and 
limitations of street-level leadership with an 
emphasis on how street-level practitioners try 
and fill public service gaps (Hupe and Buffat 
2014). Much of this new emphasis is down to 
the ever-changing landscape of public policy and 
management. Our world is very different to the 
one in which Lipsky first offered up his ideas. 
Scholars have subsequently drawn attention to 
street-level leadership as a means by which 
street-level practitioners manage workloads 
(Brodkin 2011) or other occupational pressures 
(Hupe and Van der Krogt 2013). 

New forms of governance have cast an increas- 
ing emphasis on hybridization, collaboration, and 
coproduction, all of which recast the role of street- 
level practitioners in numerous directions. One 
interesting discussion 1s what the role of technol- 
ogy will continue to play in the exercise of street- 
level leadership. As digital governance becomes 
increasingly prevalent, there have been countless 
shifts in the transactional relationships between 
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citizens and government agencies that have 
brought the whole notion of a customer-facing 
public service into question: who can be classified 
as a Street-level practitioner? 

With the rise of outsourcing and externaliza- 
tion, for example, frontline workers could easily 
occupy call center positions. These street-level 
practitioners may have direct customer-facing 
relationships (even if these are via a phone call 
rather than face to face), but yet such workers 
have very little, if any, opportunity to exercise 
discretion. Questions also remain as to gaps 
between professionals and nonprofessionals in 
collaborative relationships (Tummers and 
Bekkers 2014) as well as the extent to which 
clients can successfully interpret the decisions of 
street-level practitioners or whether they are 
remain bound by the red tape of bureaucracy 
(Moynihan and Herd 2010). 

A more positive recent development has been 
the recasting of street-level leadership in terms of 
street-level policy entrepreneurs who “seek to 
develop or adopt policy innovations intended to 
improve the implementation processes they pros- 
ecute and to entrench those innovations in the 
day-to-day activities of bureaucratic peers” 
(Arnold 2015: 309 also see Petchey et al 
(2008)). In one sense this concept is a return to 
Vinzant and Crothers (1996, 1998) and the 
emphasis on discretion over policy outcomes. In 
another sense, however, it has echoes of Moore’s 
(1996) public value, with its normative emphasis 
on public servants directly creating value for cus- 
tomers and clients especially at the street level, as 
demonstrated by his famous story of the local 
librarian and the after-school club (see Moore 
1996: 8—13). 


Conclusion 


What all of the above signifies is the ubiquity of 
street-level leadership crosses a range of different 
areas of public policy and public management. As 
Brodkin (2012: 943) suggests, street-level leader- 
ship research has covered the full spectrum of 
policy studies, providing “a corpus of studies 
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that investigates how public policies are shaped 
by street-level practices in areas as diverse as child 
welfare, education, prison reform, health care, 
workplace safety, workforce development, wel- 
fare, juvenile justice, corrections, and more.” Yet 
even this list barely scratches the surface; the 
exercise of discretion and its links with legitimacy 
and authority are constants, and looking forward 
within the broader context of leadership studies, 
this crucial interplay will doubtlessly reoccur 
again and again. 
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Introduction 


The finance of the country is ultimately associated 
with the liberties of the country... If the House of 
Commons by any possibility lose the power of the 
control of the grants of public money, depend upon 
it, your very liberty will be worth very little in 
comparison. That powerful leverage has been 
what is commonly known as the power of the 
purse — the control of the House of Commons over 
public expenditure. 


William Ewart Gladstone, 1891 


In the last decade, focus has moved from a tradi- 
tional focus on central governments or the execu- 
tive to greater analysis of public and private 
governance structures. From the discourse on gov- 
ernance issues like transparency, accountability, 
responsiveness, and forward-looking policies, it 
soon became clear that legislatures are a vital part 
of the overall picture. Hence the need to strengthen 
the “real” power of parliaments. Informed and 
knowledgeable legislatures provide countries with 
comprehensible policy and legislation and also 
provide the legitimate democratic check on execu- 
tive policies and actions. However, this is a period 
of time when parliaments are making great changes 
in the way they work. Perhaps the most important 
aspect of parliamentary oversight and, therefore, an 
area of intense interest is financial accountability 
through budgeting. 

The budget can be considered as the most 
important economic policy tool of an executive 
and offers a broad statement of the priorities of a 
country. Therefore, parliaments have important 
roles to play in guaranteeing oversight of the 
budget and the enforcement of financial account- 
ability. Participation in the budget process insti- 
tutes provides checks and balances that are 
essential for financial accountability of the exec- 
utive and at the same time ensures efficient 
delivery of public services. Because as the repre- 
sentative institution of the people, parliaments are 
the fitting place to ensure that the budget opti- 
mally matches a country’s needs with available 
resources. 

This paper explores the relations between par- 
liaments and fiscal accountability in the oversight 
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of executive finances during the latter stages of the 
budget process. The paper uses the Trinidad and 
Tobago Parliament as the means to evaluate the 
linkages between parliament and financial 
accountability. 

Given that executive presents spending pro- 
grams to Parliament in order to exercise its man- 
date and implement set policies, explicit 
parliamentary approval is constitutionally 
required for these financial plans proposed by 
the government; parliament is vested with the 
unique opportunity to increase its influence and 
scrutinize those financial plans proposed by gov- 
ernment effectively, in order to deliver value for 
money to all taxpayers whom they represent. 

What is a budget and what purpose does it 
serve? The following sections bring together the 
definition of a budget and some interrelated core 
concepts. 


Definition of the Budget 


The word budget is developed from the French 
word bougette or “small bag.” The legal definition 
of the budget is contained in a French decree of 
1862: “The budget is a document which forecasts 
and authorizes the annual receipts and expendi- 
tures of the State...” (Stourm 1917, p. 2). By the 
mid-1860s, France had developed an accounting 
system, which was applied to all executive depart- 
ments together with the standard fiscal year. 
A system of reporting was similarly developed 
as a requirement for all executive departments to 
explain and account fiscally for funds which they 
were allocated. Henceforth, the budget emerged to 
become one of the executive’s principal policy 
documents. 

The term found its way to England where it 
came to be referred to as the leather bag in which 
ministers of the crown carried financial plans to 
parliament and eventually it became synonymous 
with its contents. However, British budgetary 
practices by the mid-1800s fell short of the tech- 
nical features of the French budgetary system and 
lacked the reliability and universality of applica- 
tion that was central to the underlying public 
sector budget process. It was when William 
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Gladstone served as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and later as Prime Minister did him and other 
reformers incorporated several of the French bud- 
getary procedures as a way of controlling execu- 
tive finances. For instance, the establishment of 
the Public Accounts Committee in 1861 and the 
offices of the Comptroller and Auditor General in 
1866 were created in England. Placing substantial 
emphasis on the notion of balancing the budget 
became the principal feature of Gladstone’s bud- 
gets (Webber and Wildavsky 1986). Currently, the 
budget in the United Kingdom refers to the finan- 
cial statement, which centers on taxation mea- 
sures. In most countries, the term refers to the 
annual expenditure and revenue plans which is 
drafted by the executive and tabled in parliament 
for examination and authorization before the 
beginning of the fiscal year to which it applies. 


Contemporary Developments 
in Legislative Budgeting 


If resources were unlimited, citizens could get 
whatsoever from the government making the 
need of a budget pointless. In actual fact, spending 
needs are unsurprisingly outside existing funding. 
Hence, governments have to make choices about 
the allocation of limited resources to meet 
contending needs in society. It is for this reason 
that budgeting takes place within a political arena 
and the outcome is a political document through 
which money is appropriated according to value 
judgments by decision-makers to reflect the 
community’s values, preferences, and priorities 
(Gildenhuys 1997). 

The development of legislative fiscal power 
was at its pinnacle in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, when the House of Commons 
repeatedly modified expenditure and revenue pro- 
posals (Einzig 1959). The extension of parliamen- 
tary democracy during this period ensured that the 
principle of legislative endorsement of public rev- 
enue and expenditure turn into an ultimate consti- 
tutional principle across democratic countries. 
However, from a long-term perspective, the influ- 
ence of national legislatures on budget 
policymaking has declined in most countries 
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(Coombes 1976). The budgetary decline of par- 
liament is perhaps most evident in the United 
Kingdom, where the House of Commons ceased 
to amend estimates almost a century ago. 

A number of factors contributed to the reduc- 
tion in legislative financial accountability of bud- 
gets (Schick 2002). One such factor was the 
advent of disciplined political parties which 
reigned in Member of Parliament independence. 
Moreover, decentralization of spending has 
chiseled away at the complete control of public 
funds by parliaments. Therefore, the develop- 
ment of public expenditure and the growing intri- 
cacy of public finances via executive budget 
proposal became the contradiction against 
which legislative action was measured. How- 
ever, the decline of parliamentary scrutiny over 
budgets is not widespread. There are signs that 
some countries are attempting to bring back 
financial scrutiny of the budget. The resulting 
changes include a reclassification of the budget 
in order to support parliamentary oversight and 
an expansion of powers to amend expenditures 
(Chabert 2001). 


Legislative Approval of the Budget 


The role of parliament in approving the budget 
differs sharply across different countries. As a 
general rule, legislative budgetary powers are 
described in country’s constitution. In addition, 
the Standing Orders of a parliament which encom- 
pass internal rules and procedures contain provi- 
sions and also regulate the budget process. In the 
formulation stage, the executive power plays a 
predominant role in budget policymaking 
restricting parliament to a secondary role. 
Confronted with constitutional restrictions on 
their right to introduce financial legislation. Par- 
liamentary scrutiny tends to be greater at the 
authorization stages of the budget process; this is 
where parliamentarians can propose amendments, 
adopt the budget, oversee its execution, and con- 
trol performance. Therefore, parliament’s main 
roles are to review and debate the government’s 
draft ex ante budget and to authorize spending to 
implement the annual budget plan. 
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Legislatures founded on the Westminster tradi- 
tion cannot initiate financial bills and have 
restricted powers to make changes to the govern- 
ment’s financial proposals. Such parliaments may 
only decrease existing items proposed by the 
executive; its amendments cannot contain new 
items, nor can it cut funds, and cannot increase 
expenditure on a different item elsewhere in the 
budget. This arrangement was developed in the 
House of Commons, when it met to deliberate 
demands for subventions made by the crown. Its 
duty was to resolve whether and to what degree it 
would comply with the demand, rather than to 
initiate its own spending plans for the monarch. 
Many countries in the Commonwealth have 
embraced this arrangement. 


Strengthening Financial Accountability 
in Government Budgeting in Trinidad 
and Tobago 


The national budget is possibly the most impor- 
tant and comprehensive policy for the Central 
Government in Trinidad and Tobago to imple- 
ment its economic policies. It has an impact on 
every sector of the economy as well as every 
section of the population. The policies motivating 
the budget and implementation of the proposals 
have direct importance to the whole population. 
However, neither the budget process nor do the 
budget policies come under substantial public 
scrutiny. Thus, the need for establishing account- 
ability for budgets cannot be overstated in a coun- 
try like Trinidad and Tobago. 


Budget Formulation 


In parliamentary systems, the preparation of a 
budget is seen as an executive’s fundamental 
responsibility. Following this tradition, the gov- 
ernment in Trinidad and Tobago prepares the bud- 
get in accordance with Article 113 (1) of the 
constitution, which states that the Ministry of 
Finance shall cause to be prepared and laid before 
the House of Representatives before or not later 
than 30 days after the commencement of each 
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financial year estimates of the revenues and 
expenditures for that year. Correspondingly, the 
Exchequer and Audit Act outlines the functions of 
the Ministry of Finance in relation to the manage- 
ment of the budget preparation process and the 
implementation of the budget. Across political 
systems there are variances as to the degree of 
consultation that might take place between the 
executive and the legislature. The question that 
needs to be answered is whether it is possible for 
the legislature in Trinidad and Tobago to have an 
involvement in budget preparation without 
compromising the core responsibility of the 
executive. 

In Trinidad and Tobago, the time allotted for 
budget preparation commences with the issuance 
of the budget call circular, which initiates budget 
hearings typically lasting 8 weeks. Ministries are 
required to present their estimates of required 
annual expenditure by 30 April of each year. Fol- 
lowing the submission of the estimate of needs, 
the Ministry of Finance and the ministries com- 
mence a consultative process. In addition, the 
executive holds some limited consultations with 
the public as part of its process of determining 
budget priorities. Once all the estimates are in, 
including those from wider society, the budget 
can be finalized and approved by cabinet. Yet, at 
no point is the parliament involved in the process. 
Should there be pre-budget discussions between 
the executive and the parliament? 

The OECD recommends that a pre-budget 
report should be released not later than 1 month 
subsequent to the tabling of the budget proposal in 
parliament. The report should consist of the exec- 
utive’s long-term economic, fiscal policy objec- 
tives and the executive’s economic and fiscal 
policy plans. Similarly, the OECD recommends 
that parliament must have the opportunity to 
effectively examine any fiscal report that it 
deems necessary. Still, the executive does not 
release a pre-budget report in Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Experience in other parliamentary jurisdictions 
validates the preparation of a per-budget report 
input to the budget process. In the United King- 
dom were the budget had always been the 
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prerogative of the executive. These days the UK 
Treasury Select Committee undertakes an exami- 
nation into the pre-budget report which includes 
evidence from the chancellor and other officials 
and experts. As the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (2002) best prac- 
tices state “A pre-budget report serves to encour- 
age debate on the budget aggregates and how they 
interact with the economy. As such, it also serves 
to create appropriate expectations for the budget 
itself”. 

There are additional examples within the Com- 
monwealth that allows for legislative participation 
in the budget formulation process. The Finance 
Committee of the Ghanaian Parliament conducts 
pre-budget consultations with the Ministry of 
Finance. The same applies to the Parliament of 
Uganda which is given 3—4 weeks to report its 
views on the government’s budget framework 
paper. In Canada, the House of Commons Stand- 
ing Committee on Finance organizes public hear- 
ings on an economic and fiscal update that is 
presented by the government months ahead of 
the formal presentation of budget. 

Thus far the Trinidad and Tobago Parliament 
has not been used as a means of injecting an 
element of public opinion into the formulation of 
the budget. As the 2008 Public Expenditure and 
Financial Accountability (PEFA) Report states, 
the legislature review covers fiscal policies and 
the details of revenue and expenditure estimates, 
but only at a stage where for all practical purposes 
detailed proposals have been finalized. As well as 
the lack of formal inputs, the parliament does not 
appear to exercise any informal influence over the 
pre-budget process. 

The lack of a pre-budget report does not inhibit 
the Trinidad and Tobago Parliament in taking the 
initiative to improve their own and the public’s 
participation in the budget formulation stage. The 
new Joint Committee on Public Appropriation 
and Administration Committee could hold 
hearings on some of the relevant ministries’ 
plans for the forthcoming year. This would ensure 
improved collaboration between the parliament, 
ministers, and bureaucrats, thereby allowing par- 
liamentary committee to give advice and provide 
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suggestions on the future direction of services and 
programs. This has proved possible in other small 
jurisdictions, e.g., Scotland and the over 5-year 
session of the Trinidad and Tobago Parliament can 
use the annual budget cycle to get civil society and 
the private sector to appear in front of a parlia- 
mentary committee to give evidence at some stage 
of the budget process, thereby enhancing scrutiny 
of budget formulation stage. 


Budget Approval 


International experience recommends that a bud- 
get should also be tabled in the legislature well in 
advance of the commencement of the fiscal year 
to ensure financial transparency. The practice 
recommends that the budget should be tabled as 
a minimum 3 months prior to the start of the 
fiscal year. However, countless disparity occurs, 
e.g., in the United States, it must be submitted 
8 months in advance of the fiscal year; in Den- 
mark, Germany, and Norway, the time limit is 
4 months; whereas 3 months is suggested in 
France and South Korea. 

In Trinidad and Tobago, Article 114 (1) of the 
Constitution states that the budget must be pre- 
sented 1 month prior to the commencement of the 
fiscal year. This practice is in keeping with many 
countries operating the Westminster system. 
Standing Orders 81—88 of the House of Represen- 
tatives detail the procedures governing the budget 
approval process. Directly after the presentation 
of the appropriation bill, the Ministry of Finance is 
permitted to move the second reading which is the 
occasion for the budget speech. After the budget 
speech, the Ministry of Finance sets a date upon 
which the debate on the second reading shall be 
resumed which shall not be less than 3 clear days 
after the budget speech. The debate is restricted to 
4 days and is confined to the financial and eco- 
nomic state of the country and the general princi- 
ples of government policy and administration. 
Compared to the United Kingdom, the debate 
lasts for a week. 

Subsequently after the debate is completed, the 
House of Representatives goes into Finance 
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Committee of the whole House to consider the 
bill. The revised Standing Orders of the House 
of Representatives in 2014 permitted a consid- 
erable change and provided additional transpar- 
ency and accountability in the budget process. 
For the first time in September 2014, for a 
period of 5 days, the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee took up the task of examining the bud- 
get’s 50 heads of expenditure. The Finance 
Committee House embarked on scrutinizing 
the budget, and for the first time, the opposition 
had the opportunity to decide the sequencing 
of questioning of government ministers and 
accounting officials. Though the budget review 
was conducted in camera before, following the 
review of the Standing Orders, the Finance 
Committee conducted the hearings in public 
and broadcasted live. Overall, the Finance 
Committee 2014, heard from over 400 govern- 
ment officials which provided information to 
the public. 

To further strengthen the budget approval pro- 
cess, the Trinidad and Tobago Parliament seized 
the advantage to establish a Parliamentary Budget 
Office (PBO). With the assistance of the UNDP, a 
senior budget expert was recruited, who arranged 
the policy framework for the PBO (Draman 
2015). It is envisioned that the PBO will make 
available excellence research that is autonomous 
of the executive and ministries in order to support 
members of parliament and committees of the 
House. 


Budget Implementation 


Comprehensive monitoring of government 
expenditure by the Trinidad and Tobago Parlia- 
ment is to a certain extent lacking. This is par- 
tially because of lack of information; in-year 
reports providing a report of the budget’s effects 
during the budget year are not produced, 
although there will be some media briefings to 
inform the public about actual revenues and 
expenditures. 

The revised Standing Orders have fortified the 
powers of the PAC and PAEC. In particular, 
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Standing Orders 99(2) and 100(2) empower both 
committees to consider whether policy is carried 
out efficiently, effectively, and economically 
and whether expenditure conforms to the 
authority which governs it. This is directly in 
line with the value for money audits. Hence, in 
theory both committees can consider issues of 
efficiency and economy of program implemen- 
tation (Stapenhurst et al. 2013). Yet the practice 
of performance auditing and review of effec- 
tiveness of policies and implementation is only 
starting to be addressed in Trinidad and Tobago. 

This paper further emphasizes the necessity 
to clearly differentiate the contribution of legis- 
latures to budget policymaking in the different 
phases of the budget. Although the management 
of public expenditures should continue within 
the purview of the executive, the role of the 
legislature in Trinidad and Tobago is critical 
to ensure that the executive is held accountable 
for the manner in which it allocates, executes, 
and oversees public spending. Comprehensive 
economic governance calls for the effective 
and responsible oversight of the budget by the 
parliament. Besides, by strengthening the 
instruments of accountability in budgeting, leg- 
islative scrutiny of the budget is expected to 
develop, over time; the credibility of scrutiny 
of the budget provides effective restraints on 
executive discretion in public expenditure 
management. 
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Synonyms 


Building psychosocial well-being; Improving 
psychosocial safety; Job stress prevention; Man- 
agement of psychosocial factors at work; Managing 
work-related psychological distress; Occupational 
stress interventions; Preventing emotional exhaus- 
tion, burnout, anxiety, and depression at work; 
Preventing work-related psychological injuries; 
Preventing work-related mental disorders; Psy- 
chological health promotion; Psychosocial risk 
management; Psychosocial strain prevention; 
Supporting workplace mental health; Work 
stress prevention 


Definition 


Work stress refers to the damaging physical and 
psychological reactions that occur when individ- 
uals are unable to manage work conditions, often 
due to high levels of work demands and insuffi- 
cient job resources. Stress management refers to 
actions to address the causes of stress and its 
consequences at the individual, organizational, 
industry, and/or national level by reducing the 
stressor, modifying or changing the stress 
response, or by treating the stress-related health 
problem to reduce the detrimental impact of work 
stress on employee health and well-being. Psy- 
chosocial risks (or work stressors) are aspects of 
work that have the potential to cause stress such as 
a demanding workload, and low levels of job 
autonomy or social support and social relational 
aspects (e.g. bullying, harassment). 


Introduction 


Stress management at work has received increas- 
ing attention as recognition builds that safe and 
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healthy workplaces are a basic human right. 
National health and safety frameworks across the 
world have identified the need to address the 
causes of workplace stress (e.g., Psychosocial 
Risk Management Excellence Framework 
(PRIMA-EF) in Europe, the Guideline for Promo- 
tion and Maintenance of Mental Health of 
Workers in Japan, the Mental Health Commission 
in Canada, the Korea Occupational Safety and 
Health Agency Stress Management Guidelines, 
the Health and Safety Executive in the United 
Kingdom, the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH) research program in 
work organization and stress-related disorders in 
the United States, and the Australian Workplace 
Barometer in Australia). Several theoretical 
models have been developed to explain how job 
design and work conditions affect workplace 
stress. More recently, the organization and system 
factors, such as the psychosocial safety climate 
(PSC) (Dollard and Bakker 2010), that precedes 
the work conditions have been identified. To 
examine approaches to stress management the 
models defining stressful work conditions will 
be described, then macro level and organizational 
stress management approaches will be outlined, 
followed by a review of stress management inter- 
vention approaches. 

Work-related stress refers to the harmful phys- 
ical and psychological responses that occur when 
demands at work exceed the capacity of individ- 
uals to cope, often because of inadequate job 
resources; in time these negative responses can 
affect mental and physical health or well-being 
(International Labour Organization 2016). Research 
shows clear links between stressors and psycholog- 
ical health including emotional exhaustion, burnout, 
anxiety and depression, and physical health such 
as cardiovascular disease and musculoskeletal 
disorders (European Risk Observatory 2014). 
Increased demands for productivity in capitalist 
economies, increased global competition, techno- 
logical advances, and changes in employment 
patterns, including the increasing role of precari- 
ous work and job insecurity, are placing increased 
pressure on workers (International Labour Orga- 
nization 2016). Recent research across the globe 
indicates a significant issue, with an estimated 
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40 million workers in Europe reporting work 
stress (Eurofound 2007), and more than 65% of 
Americans reporting that work is a significant 
source of stress (American Psychological Associ- 
ation 2016). In the Asia Pacific, 70% of Chinese 
employees reported job strain, 61% of employees 
in Japan reported high levels of worry, anxiety, or 
stress at work, more than 31% of Korean workers 
reported that they experience stress at work, while 
in Australia, 19% of men and 28% of women 
reported being in high strain jobs (Kawakami 
et al. 2014). Global costs of work-related stress 
include costs to employers resulting from absen- 
teeism and presenteeism, loss of productivity, 
health care costs, and social welfare costs in the 
form of disability benefit payments. Annual costs 
of work-related stress are estimated at €617 billion 
across the European Union, $285 to 634 billion in 
the United States, up to $11.7 billion in Canada, 
and $5.4 billion in Australia (European Risk 
Observatory 2014). Evidence shows that the inci- 
dence and severity of work-related stress is 
increasing (International Labour Organization 
2016). 


Models of Workplace Stress 


Early theoretical models of workplace stress typ- 
ically begin with the design of the job to explain 
how work conditions affect psychological health. 
The most highly cited models examining the 
job design and impact on workplace stress are 
the job demands-control model (Karasek 1979), 
the job demands-control-support model (Johnson 
and Hall 1988), the effort-reward imbalance 
model (Siegrist 1996), the job demands-resources 
model (Demerouti et al. 2001), the demand- 
induced strain model (de Jonge and Dormann 
2006), and psychosocial safety climate theory 
(Dollard and Bakker 2010). 

The job demands-control model proposes that 
employees working in a high strain job combining 
high job demands and low job control experience 
the highest levels of workplace stress. Job control 
can moderate the negative effects of high 
demands on stress. This model was extended by 
adding the important role of social support. The 
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expanded job demands-control-support model 
predicts the highest stress for workers when 
they experience high demands, low control, 
and low social support at work. Evidence for 
the models is usually found for the additive 
effects of job demands, job control, and social 
support on work stress although this relation- 
ship 1s more consistently supported in cross- 
sectional studies than in longitudinal data, and 
evidence for interactive effects is limited (Hausser 
et al. 2010). 

More recently, the effort-reward imbalance 
model proposes that workers expend effort at 
work and expect rewards as part of a socially 
negotiated process. When an imbalance occurs 
between the level of effort and rewards obtained, 
work stress may develop. In this model, extrinsic 
efforts (job demands) and intrinsic efforts (over- 
commitment) are differentiated. Over-commit- 
ment is proposed to moderate or mediate the rela- 
tionship between job demands and rewards. Most 
studies support the proposition that high effort and 
low reward creates higher levels of work stress 
particularly for workers with high levels of over- 
commitment (Van Vegchel et al. 2005). 

The job demands-resources model combines a 
wider range of demands (e.g., work pressure, 
emotional demands) and resources (e.g., control, 
support, rewards, supervisor feedback) and pro- 
poses two processes: (1) poorly designed jobs or 
chronic job demands exhaust employees’ mental 
and physical resources leading to workplace stress 
(health impairment process) and (2) workers with 
high levels of job resources have high work 
engagement (motivational process). This model 
proposes that high demands require sufficient 
resources to offset the negative effects of the job 
demands. 

The most recent model of work-related stress 
is the demand-induced strain model. This model 
is based on the triple match principle proposing 
that job demands, job resources, and job-related 
outcomes may contain cognitive, emotional, 
and physical dimensions where the strongest 
interactive relations between job demands and 
job resources are observed when demands, 
resources, and outcomes are based on similar 
dimensions (de Jonge and Dormann 2006). The 
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triple match principle is a probabilistic princi- 
ple, so while its effects are considered to be 
more likely, it is also anticipated that non- 
matching effects will be evident; several studies 
show support for the principle (Van den Tooren 
et al. 2011). The practical interpretation is that 
to offset the negative effects of emotional 
demands resources in the emotional domain 
should be supported. 

Psychosocial safety climate (PSC) theory, 
like the other theories, proposes that work stress 
is caused by poor quality work conditions but 
suggests that PSC is a leading indicator of these 
causes. PSC is therefore a precursor to other 
work stress theories (e.g., Owen et al. 2016). 
PSC reflects management philosophy and 
values in relation to worker psychological 
health and basic psychological needs and refers 
to the “organizational policies, practices, and 
procedures for the protection of worker psycho- 
logical health and safety” (Dollard and Bakker 
2010, p. 580). How management value and 
prioritize employee psychological health and 
well-being is reflected in four domains. These 
include senior management commitment to work 
stress prevention; management prioritization of 
worker psychological health over and above pro- 
ductivity outcomes; how policies and practices 
relating to stress management are communicated 
throughout the organization; and the level of 
active participation and involvement at all levels 
towards the protection of worker mental health. 
Despite its recent introduction there is significant 
evidence supporting PSC as an antecedent to a 
variety of stressors at work as well as their asso- 
ciated health, engagement and productivity out- 
comes. By measuring PSC, an organization can 
effectively predict levels of effort and rewards, 
job strain, bullying, and harassment (See Fig. 1 
PSC model). Knowing levels of PSC can also 
indicate the probability of workers developing 
numerous health- and productivity-related out- 
comes including depression, anxiety, exhaustion, 
engagement, sickness absence, and presenteeism. 
Evidence further suggests that the success of any 
initiatives to reduce work stress will in part be 
determined by the preexisting levels of PSC 
(Dollard and Bailey 2014). 
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Stress Management at a National Level 


Managing workplace stress involves addressing 
individual, managerial, and environmental factors 
that have a detrimental impact on employee 
health and well-being. Strategies that involve pol- 
icy and practices for the prevention and manage- 
ment of work stress exist at various levels, such as 
national, state, industry, organizational, manage- 
ment, team, and/or individual. 

Most developed countries and many emerging 
economies have established legislation to ensure 
an employers’ duty of care to provide a safe work- 
place. In general, this states that employers are 
legally required to ensure an environment free 
from risk to worker health and safety, which 
includes psychological well-being. While these 
laws exist with the aim to protect workers from 
harm, they create a focus on punitive aspects, such 
as the costs of illness or injury caused by stress 
work. Prevention requires focusing more on the 
causal aspects within the working environment 
such as psychological and social (psychosocial) 
risk factors that can have an impact on employee 
health and productivity. 

An evaluation of European policy and practice 
regarding mental health in the workplace found 
some persistent issues including a lack of clarity 
and specificity in terminology. Also, many of the 
available instruments do not provide explicit 
information on managing risks to enable organi- 
zations to implement effective preventative pro- 
grams (Leka et al. 2014). While safe work 
regulators and governing bodies actively provide 
guidance to employers on a wide range of factors 
that can contribute to stress at work, there is often 
a lack of clarity regarding how these psychosocial 
aspects are to be adequately evaluated and/or how 
adherence to safe levels of exposure can be 
enforced. In order to protect worker psychological 
health and well-being, best practice states that 
psychosocial factors need to be regularly mea- 
sured so that risks can be targeted for prevention 
and hazards can be identified for intervention 
(Houtman et al. 2007). 

Many countries have implemented national 
surveillance programs measuring psychosocial 
risk factors at work across the population and 
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use this information to develop evidence-based 
strategies aimed at improving work conditions. 
For example, the European Working Conditions 
Survey and the Australian Workplace Barometer 
(AWB) have collected national surveillance data 
on working conditions to inform national policy. 
Surveillance can also be used to evaluate the 
implementation of national-, state-, and industry- 
based initiatives. Countries have implemented 
frameworks to manage psychosocial risks such 
as the Management Standards (Health and Safety 
Executive, 2007), the Psychological Health and 
Safety Management System (Mental Health Com- 
mission of Canada, 2013), the START Procedure 
(Germany, 2009), Work Positive (Scotland and 
Ireland, 2002), and the International Labour Orga- 
nization Checkpoints Stress Prevention Manual 
(Geneva, 2012) (Potter et al. 2016). 


Stress Management Within 
Organizations 


The work stress literature demonstrates the need 
for organizational stress management to have a 
holistic approach that goes beyond a focus on 
the individual worker to address both the causes 
of stress and its consequences on the worker. 
Thus, initiatives to reduce and/or manage stress 


should encompass primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary approaches with a specific focus on the 
causes of work stress. The basic classifications 
and targets of stress management interventions; 
the design, implementation, and evaluation of 
interventions; and best intervention practices are 
discussed in the following sections. 

Within organizations, stress management 
refers to activities, programs, and opportunities 
which focus on reducing work-related stressors 
or assisting individuals to reduce the negative 
outcomes of exposure to stressors (Ivancevich 
et al. 1990). The management of occupational 
stress is important to employees and to organiza- 
tions, particularly senior management and human 
resource (HR) practitioners, who are concerned 
with effective practices that promote worker 
well-being. Determining the relationship between 
psychosocial work factors (organizational factors 
and interpersonal relationships that may affect the 
health of workers) and specific organizational out- 
comes assists management to determine where to 
focus resources. However, the literature on orga- 
nizational stress management remains underde- 
veloped in terms of the theoretical foundations 
that explain how changes occur in work stress 
interventions (Biron and Karanika-Murray 
2014). There are two major approaches to stress 
interventions. The first one distinguishes among 
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primary, secondary, and tertiary interventions, 
whereas the second approach focuses on the target 
of those interventions which may be individual 
workers, the organization, or the interface 
between the organization and its workers. These 
approaches are not mutually exclusive, but 
emphasize different aspects of those interventions 
that address the causes of stress and/or its conse- 
quences on workers and the organization. 


Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary 
Approaches 


Three distinct classes of prevention strategies are 
employed to reduce or manage work stress. Pri- 
mary approaches are long-term approaches that 
aim to eliminate, reduce, or alter stressors at 
work (i.e., reduce workloads, increase workers’ 
decision-making authority). Secondary strategies 
aim to reduce or eliminate the effects of stress in 
workers who are showing signs of stress before 
they lead to health problems. These strategies 
modify or change the stress response to inevita- 
ble/unchangeable demands and include relaxa- 
tion training, meditation, and exercise. Tertiary 
approaches provide remedial support and treat 
workers with serious stress-related health issues 
by providing professional medical treatment or 
psychological counseling to heal specific prob- 
lems. Notice in the PSC model that primary 
prevention is even further upstream than job 
design which is the intervention focus in other 
stress frameworks. 


Targets of Stress Management 


Stress management may target the individual, 
the organization, or both. Individual (person- 
directed) approaches focus on specific employees 
or groups and aim to improve their coping 
resources in order for them to deal more effec- 
tively with demanding situations or modify their 
appraisal of a stressor to reduce its threat. Individ- 
ual approaches include exercise, relaxation train- 
ing, meditation, cognitive-behavioral therapy, time 
management training, cognitive coping strategies, 
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and employee assistance programs (EAP). The 
majority of individual-directed stress interventions 
are secondary, reactive approaches that comprise 
stress management and coping techniques. 
While these interventions may have positive 
effects on psychological and/or organizational 
outcomes, their effects appear short-lived; there- 
fore, they should be complementary to work and 
organizational approaches as the dominant view 
is that work stress and the resulting mental health 
outcomes are more strongly related to aspects of 
the work environment than to personal or bio- 
graphical factors (Maslach and Schaufeli 1993). 

Organizational (work-directed) approaches 
are Classified as primary strategies as they intend 
to reduce the sources of stress. They are referred 
to as stressor reduction processes and include 
addressing job demands and job resources; improv- 
ing communication, training, and education pro- 
grams; increasing workers’ participation and 
decision-making authority; improving organiza- 
tional structure; and enhancing the physical envi- 
ronment (Giga et al. 2003). 

Individual/organization interface-directed stress 
management focuses on the interplay between indi- 
vidual workers and the organization. At the team 
or group level, this includes setting up coworker 
support groups to improve relationships at work, 
improve person-environment fit, address work 
roles, and increase worker participation and 
autonomy. Research asserts that combinations 
of organizational and individual intervention 
strategies can have positive effects in reducing 
exposure to psychosocial risks; however, there 
is still a tendency for organizations to select 
reactive, individual-level interventions, because 
it is cheaper and less disruptive to the status quo. 
Table 1 illustrates examples of individual and 
organizational intervention strategies and the 
level of prevention. 


Designing, Implementing, 
and Evaluating Stress Management 


In considering stress management implementa- 
tion, a three-phase model of design, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation used in workplace health and 
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Stress Management, Table 1 


Individual (person-directed) stress management 
Primary level 

Mediation and conflict resolution, peer support 
Secondary level 

Fitness, diet, lifestyle, massage, meditation, yoga, tai chi 
Tertiary level 


Employee assistance programs (EAP), counseling, 
therapies/treatment 


Organizational (work-directed) stress management 
Primary level 


Build psychosocial safety climate 
Job redesign, job restructuring, review workloads, 
enhance staff selection and placement processes 


Awareness raising management training (stress 
awareness, performance management, critical incident 
stress debriefing, change management, interpersonal 
skills) 


Employee management (vocational counseling, monitor 
absenteeism, implement career path, and succession 
planning) 


Valuing people (increase recognition, personal 
development reviews) 


Morale raising (social activities, reward schemes) 


Corporate strategies (Improve communication, increase 
trust and loyalty) 


Basic management issues (review management reporting 
timeframes) 


Secondary level 


Training (time management, prioritizing work, stress 
management) 


Tertiary level 


Provision of EAP 

National, industry level 

Primary level 

Preventative policies, practices, and procedures 


safety interventions is important to consider 
(Goldenhar et al. 2001). The design phase aims 
to produce knowledge that can be used to 
develop appropriate stress management strate- 
gies to reduce the prevalence of psychosocial 
stressors. This phase involves a risk assessment 
to identify workers at risk and the specific risks 
that they are exposed to. This information is 
then translated into action plans to address the 
problem(s). The implementation phase evalu- 
ates the intervention implementation process 
by systematically documenting the strategies 
implemented. This phase describes what types 
of changes were implemented, the difficulties 
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encountered, and the target population. The eval- 
uation phase demonstrates whether the interven- 
tion was successful in reducing the prevalence of 
adverse work factors and illnesses by evaluating 
the effects of the intervention on the prevalence of 
psychosocial stressors in the workplace, and on 
objective measures such as the prevalence of men- 
tal health problems and sickness absences (see 
also Pignata et al. 2014). 


Stress Management Best Practice 


Karanika-Murray et al. (2012) outline best 
practice in developing and implementing orga- 
nizational stress management. First, stress man- 
agement should include multilevels that combine 
individual- and organizational-directed approaches. 
The second factor is a participative approach to 
ensure that people affected by the intervention are 
actively involved so that the interventions are 
tailored to the work context and their needs, and 
the development should be supported by workers, 
union members, and senior management (Nytre 
et al. 2000). The intervention literature demon- 
strates that factors such as organizational struc- 
ture, size, resources, culture, and values determine 
the appropriateness of interventions, and both the 
strategy and process of implementing an interven- 
tion may be as important as its content in achiev- 
ing an effective outcome. As knowledge is 
dispersed in an organization at three levels: indi- 
vidual workers who create, store, and use knowl- 
edge; group knowledge which is a key asset 
within a company; and organizational knowl- 
edge with its own specific structure and divisions 
of functions, it is important that workers, 
line managers, and senior management partici- 
pate in the development and implementation 
of interventions. It is critical that knowledge 
and communication is exchanged at all levels 
of the organization so that all employees are 
kept informed about the intervention process to 
ensure commitment and success. 

A clear implementation framework is required 
that specifies the aim of the stress management, the 
implementation strategy, the role of all stakeholders, 
and what is to be done and how. The framework for 
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a well-implemented stress management approach 
requires specific, achievable, and measurable objec- 
tives; clear allocation of roles and responsibilities; 
clear communication plans; and ongoing monitor- 
ing and documentation of the intervention processes 
to assist in explaining the impact and effectiveness 
of the stress management. 

A strong evidence base and an assessment of 
the needs are required to ensure that the relevant 
issues are targeted by the intervention (Jordan 
et al. 2003). According to Biron et al. (2010), the 
risk assessment should include details of the 
symptoms, psychosocial risks, stakeholders’ read- 
iness to change, and perceptions of the interven- 
tion process so that any potential barriers or 
facilitators to its implementation can be moni- 
tored. Since work stress is attributed to a range 
of working conditions, in particular psychosocial 
factors at work, organizations, employers, and 
practitioners need to focus methods for preven- 
tion on causal aspects in order to be most effec- 
tive. Just as national initiatives benefit from 
strategies that are evidence based, so will those 
implemented within organizations. Psychosocial 
risk assessment can be conducted by collecting 
data on the levels of risk in a workplace using 
risk assessment tools such as the Australian 
Workplace Barometer. Results for the organiza- 
tion can be compared to industry, state, and 
national benchmarks. In the absence of a risk 
assessment process, some organizations will 
use data such as incidence reports or injury 
claims; however, this does not necessarily cap- 
ture workplace conditions from whence hazards 
originate. Focusing on more causal aspects will 
optimize stress management strategies and out- 
comes. Since PSC is a “cause of the causes” of 
work stress, the most effective stress manage- 
ment strategy will therefore include a PSC mea- 
sure as part of the initial evidence gathering and 
risk assessment phase. PSC can be measured 
using the PSC-12 scale (Hall et al. 2010). To 
more easily assimilate the concept within orga- 
nizational health and safety policy and practice, 
benchmarks have been created. Scores of 41 or 
above place workers at low risk whereas scores 
37 or below place workers at high risk for dele- 
terious outcomes such as job strain and symptoms 
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of depression (Bailey et al. 2015). If an organiza- 
tional psychosocial risk assessment indicates low 
levels of PSC and/or identifies other hazards, action 
plans to address the issues need to be developed, 
preferably in consultation with representation from 
those that are directly affected. 

A final factor is the need for stakeholders to 
have clearly defined roles, be led by a coordinat- 
ing group with widespread participation and con- 
sultation, with adequate support and commitment 
secured at both local and organizational levels 
(Lewis et al. 2012). The intervention’s success 
depends on combining a bottom-up participative 
approach with a top-down approach that is 
supported by senior management, thus, manage- 
ment, line managers, and unions need to be com- 
mitted to making actual changes to the workplace, 
and ensuring that those changes are communi- 
cated throughout the organization. For an example 
see Dollard and Gordon (2014). 

It is important to note that these best practices 
are manifestations of the key principles or 
domains of PSC, and when stress management is 
implemented along these lines, that PSC within 
organizations will increase. The PSC hierarchy of 
control (HOC) is a practical tool designed to assist 
safety practitioners and employers with managing 
psychosocial hazards once they have been identi- 
fied. It follows the underlying concepts captured 
by PSC and directs focus to the four PSC domains 
(organizational communication and participation, 
management priority and commitment). The PSC 
HOC breaks down each level to provide clarity, 
prompting communication and shared under- 
standing when addressing these psychological 
and social issues. The hierarchy can be used to 
address low levels of PSC directly, or any other 
identified psychosocial hazard (Dollard and Bai- 
ley 2014). 


Conclusion 


As a basic human right, organizations should 
provide work environments that are healthy 
places to work in and jobs that are designed to 
promote psychological health. Stress manage- 
ment is required in many workplaces and needs 
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to be properly developed, implemented, and eval- 
uated. Approaches should be participatory and 
involve and be supported by workers, unions, 
and senior management. Stress management 
should be multilevel (primary, secondary, tertiary) 
and combine individual and organizational- 
directed approaches. Stress management should 
be implemented to emphasize empowerment, 
worker involvement, and involve strategies that 
are tailored to meet the needs of the participants 
and the work context. Finally, stress manage- 
ment should have clearly defined risk assess- 
ment/monitoring components and be widely 
promoted throughout the organization, and eval- 
uation should use multiple self-report and objec- 
tive measures. If all of these objectives are 
achieved, the psychosocial safety climate of the 
organization should improve. 
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Structure of Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Jeffrey Aulgur 
Arkansas Tech University, Russellville, AR, USA 


Synonyms 


Nonprofit design; Nonprofit frameworks; Non- 
profit organization 


Definition 


Structure is a system of explicit and implicit insti- 
tutional rules, lines of authority, accountability, 
and rights and duties, which determine how orga- 
nizational roles, power, and responsibilities are 
deployed to achieve a common goal. 


Introduction 


An entity gains charitable status in the United 
States by application to the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vices, and, once granted, the organization is iden- 
tified as tax exempt. The designation nonprofit 
organization refers to “agencies with nonprofit 
and charitable status, governed by a board of 
directors, delivering programs and services, and 
for the most part involving volunteers in the ser- 
vice of delivery” (Inglis et al. 1999, p. 155). In 
return for this tax-exempt designation, the charity 
must meet certain expectations with regard to its 
organizational structure. 

The structure of voluntary and nonprofit enti- 
ties in the United States is offered as one many 
across the global stage. In Japan, the Law to 
Promote Specified Nonprofit Activities created a 
class of corporations known as specified nonprofit 
entities. Such entities receive approval from the 
National Tax Administration Agency to received 
income tax donations (Japan NPO Center n.d.). 
Trusts, societies, and section 8 companies in 
India provide donors income tax and corporate 
tax benefits in India. The Income Tax Act of 
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1961 requires nonprofit organizations in India to 
be organized for religious or charitable purposes 
(NGOs India n.d.). In Brazil, the Civil Law Code 
allows two forms of private nonprofits, associa- 
tions and foundations, both of which must be 
disallowed from distributing profits and must val- 
idate expenditures that are related to the respective 
mission. Unlike the majority of tax-exempt cor- 
porations in the United States, Brazilian law freely 
allows nonprofit entities to engage in legislative 
and political activities (Council on Foundations 
2015a). In Germany, associations, foundations, 
and limited liability companies may receive 
tax-exempt status under federal civil law it is 
exclusively engaged in the pursuit of public ben- 
efit, benevolence, or religious-based purposes 
(Council on Foundations 201 5b). 

The structure of nonprofits worldwide may be 
examined through the domains of governance, 
administration, and programs. First, the gover- 
nance standard requires an uncompensated board 
of directors to serve as the stewards of the public 
trust in exchange for its designation as a 
tax-exempt organization. The governing board 
must meet its fiduciary responsibility to the orga- 
nization through the duties of care, loyalty, and 
obedience. Second, the board of trustees delegates 
its operational authority and accountability to the 
executive director (or chief executive officer). As 
the only employee directly employed by the 
board, the executive establishes an administrative 
structure designed to operationalize the organiza- 
tions’ mission. This structure is highly dependent 
on the resources, financial and otherwise, avail- 
able. Finally, the wide array of services delivered 
by the nonprofit community is examined through 
the lens of four nonprofit archetypes: public char- 
ities, foundations, social advocacy organizations, 
and professional organizations and trade 
associations. 


Governance 


The expected governance structure for nonprofit 
entities in the United States is long established. 
A board of directors is selected and empowered by 
the organization’s articles of incorporation and 
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operational bylaws. The article of incorporation, 
generally filed with the state in which the non- 
profit is located, establishes the purpose of the 
charity. The board of directors adopts a set of 
bylaws as the organization’s operational guid- 
ance. The board of directors (sometimes referred 
to as a board of trustees) has six main responsibil- 
ities: to provide adequate resources to sustain their 
organization’s mission, to establish organizational 
policies and mission, to establish corporate oper- 
ating procedures, to employ/terminate the execu- 
tive director/chief executive officer, to accept a 
fiduciary oversight obligation with fiscal policy 
and boundaries, and to maintain a communication 
link to the community (Wolf 1999). The board of 
directors, as stewards of the public trust, is respon- 
sible for ensuring that the public interest is met 
and that organizational revenues are used to only 
support the charity’s purpose as established in the 
article of incorporation. The board of directors of 
a nonprofit entity may delegate the day-to-day 
work to the executive director and the operating 
staff, but it may not transfer its legal obligations or 
their responsibility for the nonprofit’s operations. 
A fiduciary relationship is a relationship of trust 
and confidence designed only to meet the needs of 
the nonprofit entity. Nonprofit board members 
have three primary duties which establish the 
fiduciary foundation of nonprofit governance. 

Duty of Care. Each board member has a 
responsibility to participate in the decision- 
making on behalf of the organization in the 
same manner as any reasonable and prudent 
person. These decisions must be informed, 
meaning the board member should seek any 
information necessary to make such a decision. 
Without active participation in governance 
activities, the board member cannot meet the 
duty of care expectation. 

Duty of Loyalty. Board members must place 
the interests of the organization first, and all per- 
sonal interests must be set aside, whether the 
philanthropic activity is in the present or the 
future. All transactions must have the best possi- 
ble outcome for the organization. Nonprofit board 
members have a duty to disclose any existing or 
potential conflict of interest with the best interest 
of the organization. 
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Duty of Obedience. Board members must be 
obedient to the nonprofit’s bylaws, policies, and 
mission of the organization and may never act or 
use organizational resources in a manner incon- 
gruent with the mission. 

BoardSource, a national organization whose 
mission is to inspire and support excellence in 
nonprofit governance and board leadership, iden- 
tifies the Ten Basic Responsibilities of Nonprofit 
Boards: 


Determine the mission and purpose. It is the 
board’s responsibility to create and review a 
statement of mission and purpose that articu- 
lates the organization’s goals, means, and pri- 
mary constituents served. 

Select the chief executive. Boards must reach con- 
sensus on the chief executive’s responsibilities 
and undertake a careful search to find the most 
qualified individual for the position. 

Support and evaluate the chief executive. The board 
should ensure that the chief executive has the 
moral and professional support he or she needs 
to further the goals of the organization. 

Ensure effective planning. Boards must actively 
participate in an overall planning process and 
assist in implementing and monitoring the 
plan’s goals. 

Monitor and strengthen programs and services. 
The board’s responsibility is to determine 
which programs are consistent with the organi- 
zation’s mission and monitor their effectiveness. 

Ensure adequate financial resources. One of the 
board’s foremost responsibilities 1s to secure 
adequate resources for the organization to ful- 
fill its mission. 

Protect assets and provide proper financial over- 
sight. The board must assist in developing the 
annual budget and ensuring that proper finan- 
cial controls are in place. 

Build a competent board. All boards have a 
responsibility to articulate prerequisites for 
candidates, orient new members, and periodi- 
cally and comprehensively evaluate their 
performance. 

Ensure legal and ethical integrity. The board is 
ultimately responsible for adherence to legal 
standards and ethical norms. 
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Enhance the organization’s public standing. The 
board should clearly articulate the organiza- 
tion’s mission, accomplishments, and goals to 
the public and garner support from the com- 
munity (Ingram 2008; BoardSource 2009). 


Individuals who serve as members of a non- 
profit board of directors are the organization’s 
ambassadors, advocates, and community repre- 
sentatives who function as stewards of the public 
trust by exercising a legal and fiduciary responsi- 
bility (Kendall 2009; Wolf 1999). Nonprofit direc- 
tors in the United States are, with few exceptions, 
unpaid volunteers with a commitment to the orga- 
nization’s mission. In the wake of recent mis- 
management of nonprofit assets and resources, 
nonprofit boards of directors have reassessed 
their roles and the stewardship with which they 
are entrusted (Connelly 2004). Green and 
Griesinger (1996) found that most nonprofit orga- 
nizations lacked commitment to board member 
training and development. However, as the vast 
majority of nonprofit organizations in the United 
States are governed by a volunteer board of direc- 
tors, the lack of time available for volunteers, 
combined with little or no emphasis on board 
member development, has contributed to a sector 
administered by individuals who often have little 
knowledge about nonprofit governance. 


Administration 


The administration of nonprofit entities is as broad 
and varied as the services provided by the sector. 
For example, a newly established local food pan- 
try may employ the executive director as the only 
paid employee, while a multinational hunger 
relief provider has hundreds of foreign employees 
fulfilling its mission. Regardless of the entity’s 
size or scope, the board of directors is responsible 
for the employment of the executive director 
(or chief executive officer, as the terms are inter- 
changeable). The executive director is responsible 
for implementing the policies, programs, and ini- 
tiatives identified by the board of trustees through 
the day-to-day operational oversight. Their 
responsibilities of the executive director are staff 
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management, development of management poli- 
cies and programs, and serving as the staff liaison 
to the board of directors. 


Staff Management 

As noted above, the only individual employed by 
a board of directors is the executive director; the 
executive director must then hire, supervise, and 
motivate the staff of the nonprofit. Entities of 
substantial size and resources often model team 
management in a form similar to a for-profit cor- 
porate structure. The terminology used to identify 
an organization’s most senior executives 1s widely 
varied in the nonprofit sector (e.g., vice president, 
director, chief operating officer). For clarity, vice 
president is used as a representative title for all 
such critical nonprofit positions and their respec- 
tive responsibilities identified below. The role and 
scope of these posts vary widely and, in many 
cases, are combined in nonprofits for purposes of 
efficiency. The hiring authority for the executive 
positions is, in most cases, the executive director 
of chief executive officer. The following positions 
and respective descriptions are typical of those 
found in corporately structured entities. For 
those nonprofit organizations smaller is size and 
scope, it is not unusual for one person to assume 
the responsibilities of multiple positions. 

Vice President for Development. Responsible 
for acquiring third-party resources (financial or 
in-kind) for the support of the organizational mis- 
sion. Fundraising initiatives may include annual 
giving initiatives, capital campaigns, major gift 
solicitation, planned giving, and grant proposals. 

Vice President for Finance. In close collabora- 
tion with the executive director, this individual 
develops and implements the financial strategy 
for the nonprofit entity. She oversees all fiscal 
and fiduciary responsibilities of the organization. 

Vice President for Operations. Oversees all 
program areas, including program development, 
delivery, and evaluation. This individual is critical 
to the mission success, as he or she must provide 
program leadership and management, cultivate 
and sustain external relationships, and ensure 
key products and outcomes are attained. 

Vice President for Planning and Marketing. 
Responsible for the communication and branding 
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strategy for the organization, while serving as the 
nonprofit’s external ambassador. This individual 
oversees the production and sustainment of news- 
letters, websites, social media, print media, and all 
aspects of advertising. 

Vice President for Community Affairs. This 
individual promotes the mission of the nonprofit 
by establishing broad-based and grassroots advo- 
cacy initiatives, interacting with government, coali- 
tions, and constituent groups and communicating 
the organizational issues and priorities through com- 
munity relations. 

Vice President for Human Resources. Respon- 
sible personnel policies, human resources proce- 
dures and objectives, employee relations, 
performance management, wage and salary, and 
recruiting of future team members. Unique to the 
nonprofit sector, the Vice President for Human 
Resources may have the additional responsibility 
of volunteer management. 


Management Policies and Program 

While the board of directors establishes the vision, 
mission, and policies of the nonprofit organization, it 
falls to the executive director to operationalize the 
directives and guidance of the governing body. The 
executive director guides the staff to achieve the 
nonprofits’ charitable purpose. Due to the diversity 
of the nonprofit sector in size, scope, mission, and 
resources, it is recommended that management pol- 
icies and programs are viewed through the lens of 
the respective organization. However, nonprofit 
organizations must manage several key domains. 

Fundraising. One of the major differences 
between the for-profit and the nonprofit sector is 
the nonprofit organization’s need to generate 
resources through donations. The relationship 
between the executive director, who must lead 
the team to the accomplishment of the mission, 
and the chief fundraising professional, who must 
find the resources to fund the mission, is critical to 
organizational success. While the executive direc- 
tor is organization centered, the development offi- 
cer is donor centered. 

Financial Management. The level of financial 
expertise varies from simple bookkeeping skills 
and cash flow management to complex multina- 
tional transactions with complicated tax reporting 
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requirements. The key to successful nonprofit 
financial management is leaders with the appropri- 
ate level of expertise. The nonprofit organization 
must establish appropriate accounting procedures 
and controls to mitigate the risk of fraud, waste, 
and abuse. The general public has imposed a 
higher expectation on nonprofit organizations 
than for-profit entities because nonprofits are 
granted tax-exempt status by the government. 
Recent scandals and financial collapse in both 
sectors influenced the legislation in the United 
States commonly known as the Sarbanes-Oxley 
Act (formally the American Competitiveness and 
Corporate Accountability Act). While the 
Sarbanes-Oxley did not directly target the non- 
profit community, two provisions do apply to the 
nonprofit sector: the protection of whistle-blowers 
and the destruction of litigation-related docu- 
ments. Regarding the board of directors, the 
governing body does not have operational control 
of finances, but it is ultimately responsible as a 
part of its fiduciary responsibility. 

Public Relations. It is critical for a nonprofit 
organization to develop a positive public image of 
the entity and its mission to achieve mission and 
goals. Organizations must create a short-term 
(1 year) and long-term (3—5 years) public relations 
plan which targets both those closest to the orga- 
nization (internal audience) and those who are 
independent of the organization (external audi- 
ence). The priorities of the public relations plan 
must be congruent with organizational mission, 
and it must contain the following components. 


Key messages — What are the one or two most 
important ideas the organizations wishes to 
communicate to its audience. 

Strategies — What grand design or overall approach 
should the organization adopt to reach its targeted 
audiences? 

Tactics — What tools should the organization 
employ to carry out its strategies? 

Timetable — What is the realistic period for devel- 
oping and carrying out the strategies the orga- 
nization plans to adopt? 

Budget — What should the size and scope of the 
organization’s public relations program be? 
(M Booth & Associates 1995). 
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Lobbying. Lobbying, in its most pure form, is 
the attempt to influence, defeat, or modify legis- 
lation. It is a common misperception that public 
charity organizations (i.e., 501(c)(3) entities in 
the United States) are forbidden from lobbying 
due to their tax-exempt status. Such entities may 
lobby as would any other corporation or individ- 
ual with two restrictions imposed by the Internal 
Revenue Service. First, publicly supported char- 
ities are restricted to committing no more than an 
insubstantial amount of activity to lobbying 
(measured by either the facts of a particular 
case or the amount of organizational monies 
devoted to lobbying). Nonprofit entities engage 
in both direct lobbying (direct communication 
with a legislator or governmental entity) and 
grassroots lobbying (the attempt to influence 
the opinion of the general public). In the United 
States, the Internal Revenue Service tax-exempt 
status establishes the limits, or lack thereof, of 
allowable lobbying activity. For example, a 
501(c)(5) (Union) may use funds for political 
advertising; 501(c)(4) social welfare organiza- 
tions, commonly referred to as super PACs, are 
allowed to participate in political activities as 
long as it does not exceed 50% of total expendi- 
tures (Internal Revenue Service n.d.). 

Strategic Planning and Strategic Thinking. 
BoardSource (2010, p. 189) defines strategic plan- 
ning and strategic thinking as follows: 


e Strategic thinking — The ingrained practice of 
asking far-ranging questions to help clarify 
thorny problems, offer breakthrough insights 
on pressing issues, present new ways of think- 
ing about challenges and opportunities, look at 
the ramifications of board decisions, and 
actively generate significant strategic ideas. 

e Strategic planning — A process conducted in 
partnership with staff in which the board draws 
on an understanding of organizational strengths 
and weaknesses and environmental trends to 
articulate priorities and monitor progress against 
financial and programmatic goals. 


Both the board of directors and the executive 
leadership must engage in strategic thinking and 
strategic planning to ensure organizational success. 
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Strategic thinking requires only a forward-thinking 
leadership team and an engaged board of directors 
to be successfully deployed. Strategic thinking 
requires little in corporate resources other than 
time. Strategic planning may require a signifi- 
cant investment of time and money depending 
on organizational complexity. While a local 
homeless shelter may develop a strategic plan 
relevant to its needs in full day of work by the 
staff and the board of directors, a public univer- 
sity will likely commit an academic year to 
strategic planning involving multiple commit- 
tees of faculty and staff, review and comment by 
the public, approval by the university president, 
and, finally, the adoption of the governing board 
of trustees. 

Quality and Evaluation. Organizational effec- 
tiveness is a term with no single definition or 
scenario in relation to the nonprofit community; 
it is hard to define, much less measure, due to the 
wide disparity of the nonprofit community in the 
United States, including the varying types of 
nonprofit organizations and their wide range of 
financial capabilities, resources, and missions. 
That inconsistency in the nonprofit sector leads 
to a broad array of hypotheses in the nonprofit 
literature that would measure organizational 
effectiveness. Callen et al. (2003) argued that 
no single criterion of organizational effective- 
ness is viewed equally in the nonprofit commu- 
nity. Mwenja and Lewis (2009) stated that 
organizational performance is ultimately a social 
construct — one that, combined with poorly artic- 
ulated goals, makes the development of a single 
model of measurement of nonprofit effectiveness 
virtually impossible. 

Nonprofit stakeholders, including constitu- 
ents, donors, and government, increasingly 
expect nonprofit providers to measure objec- 
tively the service provided and the efficient 
use of financial resources. Additionally, compe- 
tition continues to grow for the nonprofit sector 
on two fronts: first, the for-profit sector has 
entered many markets generally considered non- 
profit territory (e.g., proprietary institutions of 
higher education, hospitals); second, many com- 
munities now have multiple nonprofits providing 
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equivalent services in direct competition (e.g., 
thrift stores operated by Goodwill, the Salvation 
Army, and others). Each organization must 
determine its standard of organizational success 
and effectiveness and develop an evaluation 
model to capture evidence and generate measur- 
able results. 

Risk Management. Regardless of the mission 
of the nonprofit organization, the risk is evident, 
and the nonprofit should implement appropriate 
and relevant risk mitigations strategies. Risk 
management and mitigation in the nonprofit 
sector are not limited to the direct provision of 
services. Risk, for example, exists in employ- 
ment practices, facilities, financial practices, 
general liability, volunteers, workplace safety, 
technology, unrelated business activities, and 
partnerships with for-profit counterparts. Every 
organization should engage in risk management 
not only to protect its reputation and assets but 
to reduce the possibility of costly litigation. 
Risk management begins by evaluating all 
aspects of the organization for potential risk 
and implementing strategies to minimize risk 
wherever possible. For example, nonprofit orga- 
nizations must ensure they have all forms of 
proper insurance in place, including directors 
and officers insurance, general business insur- 
ance, workers’ compensation insurance, and 
unemployment compensation insurance. 

Volunteer Management. For many organiza- 
tions, volunteers are necessary to accomplish 
mission-critical activities and to perform other 
day-to-day operational tasks that may not be oth- 
erwise affordable. Youth sports leagues, churches, 
and large-scale events (e.g., a marathon as a 
fundraiser) are not feasible without volunteer 
labor at multiple levels. Perhaps the most criti- 
cal of volunteers for any nonprofit organization 
is the board of directors. While beneficial in 
most instances, the use of volunteers is not 
without challenges and risk. Potential volun- 
teers expect a defined job with clear guidance 
and expectations. First, many nonprofits lack a 
dedicated volunteer manager, and volunteers 
are often directed to one service component or 
another to determine if their services are needed. 
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Second, potential volunteers bring potential 
risk, and they must be appropriately vetted to 
mitigate risk, especially if services involve chil- 
dren, the elderly, or those with disabilities. 
Finally, volunteers are transient. Overall reten- 
tion rates for volunteers is very low, and many 
do not stay as long as a single year. Each entity 
must evaluate the cost versus benefit of a vol- 
unteer program. 


Programs 


Nonprofit corporations cover a broad spectrum of 
services and operations: 501(c)(3) charities, such 
as the American Cancer Society or the United 
Way; foundations, such as the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation or the Arkansas Community Founda- 
tion; social welfare or advocacy organizations, 
such as the American Civil Liberties Union or 
the Southern Poverty Law Center; professional/ 
trade associations like the Chamber of Commerce; 
religious organizations; and so on. Additional 
entity exemptions from federal income tax are 
identified in Section 501(c) and include, but are 
not restricted to, 501(c)(5) labor, agricultural, 
and horticultural organizations, 501(c)(6) busi- 
ness leagues, 501(c)(7) social and recreation 
clubs, and 501(c)(4), S501(c)\(9), and 501(c) 
(17) employees’ associations (IRS 2010). For 
clarity, four broad categories of nonprofit orga- 
nizations are discussed: public charities, founda- 
tions, social advocacy organizations, and 
professional and trade organizations. 

Public charities. Public charities are the entities 
most consider when presented with the word char- 
ity. Public charities provide social services, advo- 
cate for others, advancing religious causes, science, 
and education. According to Guidestar (2001), a 
public charity is a charitable organization that 
(a) has broad public support, (b) actively functions 
to support another public charity, or (c) is devoted 
to exclusively to testing for public safety. The 
public charity, as its primary purpose, must center 
on philanthropic goals. Public charities must rely 
on governmental funding and private philanthropic 
support to main its tax-free status. 
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Foundations. Unlike public charities, the pri- 
mary purpose of a foundation is to provide finan- 
cial assistance to independent organizations or 
institutions. Foundations are one of two types. 
A private foundation is established through the 
financial largesse of an individual, family, or cor- 
poration. A public grantmaking foundation, like 
public charities, receives financial support from a 
broad coalition of donors to provide grants to per- 
sons or other entities (e.g., educational scholar- 
ships, scientific research, building projects). 

Social advocacy organizations. Social welfare 
or support organizations provide a vehicle for 
agencies and individuals to influence public pol- 
icy affecting a mission, cause, or service which 
they find personally important. Advocacy is not 
lobbying; advocacy describes how an organiza- 
tion has assisted a group of people or a cause and 
educates stakeholders and public figures on the 
influence of public policy, whether positive or 
negative. Effective advocacy often includes iden- 
tifying the right audience, having a persuasive 
message, and including an individual or local 
perspective. The American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), the National Rifle Association (NRA), 
and the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) are examples 
of social advocacy organizations. 

Professional and trade 
Professional and business organizations are 
membership-based and serve the interests of 
the membership, whether the members are from a 
common profession (lawyers, doctors, accoun- 
tants) or trade (membership of companies in a 
particular industry). Professional and trade organi- 
zations do not include labor unions. Professional 
organizations provide continuing education oppor- 
tunities, networking, scholarships, and assistance 
in locating employment to its members. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association is an example of a pro- 
fessional organization. Trade organizations, on the 
other hand, focus on the collaborative efforts of its 
member organizations. These collaborative efforts 
may include lobbying and political donations to 
gain favorable legislative or governmental support 
to influence public policy. Trade organizations also 
offer professional development and conference 


organizations. 
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opportunities for individuals affiliated with mem- 
ber organizations. 


Conclusion 


The nonprofit landscape is vast in size, scope, and 
mission. This diversity in the nonprofit sector is 
very apparent in the structure of nonprofit entities, 
whether they are a public charity, a foundation, a 
social advocacy organization, or a professional or 
trade organization. The structure of a nonprofit 
entity includes its governance, administration, 
and programs. The governance structure of any 
nonprofit entity is established by the strength of 
the governing body’s commitment to its fiduciary 
responsibility, as expressed through the duties of 
care, obedience, and loyalty. As the only person 
directly employed by the board of trustees, the 
day-to-day management and operations of the 
organization are the domain of the executive 
director. She has the responsibility of success- 
fully operationalizing the entity’s mission while 
implementing the guidance of the governing 
board. The breadth and structure of management 
operations and administration are influenced by 
the size and scope of the organization. The range 
of nonprofit diversity in programs delivered by 
the sector is not easily classified. A detailed 
exploration of a single nonprofit organization 
may be necessary to understand the intricacies 
of nonprofit governance, administration, and 
programs. 
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Subjective Globalization 


Richard J. Sutcliffe 
School of Global, Urban and Social Studies, 
RMIT University, Melbourne, VIC, Australia 


Synonyms 


Cultural globalization; Global imaginary; 


Globality; Globalization 


Definition 


Subjective globalization refers to the impact of 
globalizing processes on the human subject across 
political, cultural, and psychological domains in 
diverse sociocultural contexts. 


Introduction 


The emergence of subjective globalization is a 
response to the overemphasis on material pro- 
cesses and transformations characteristic of con- 
ceptualizations of globalization. Subjective 
globalization is linked to the cultural dimensions 
of globalizing processes. 

Globalization is a well-established theme in 
contemporary social scientific research and in 
academic and public discourses. The correlative 
notion of the global connectedness of human lives 
and social interrelationships has been broadly dis- 
seminated. Much of this has concentrated on the 
material-objective (e.g., economic, technological) 
dimensions of globalizing processes rather than 
the subjective dynamics of transnational flows as 
these impact on the reshaping of identities and the 
“subjective plane of human consciousness” 
(Steger 2013: 15; Steger and James 2011: 53). 
Questions concerning the lived experience of 
globalization, including consciousness of the 
world as a single place (or g/obality), and on 
the reconfiguration of subjective experience 
within local contexts of social life remain under- 
developed concerns within the field of global 
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studies (but see Kennedy 2010; Steger and 
James 2013). 

The significance of trans-local horizons was 
recognized in the early 1990s (and earlier) by 
sociologists such as Robertson (1992), Beck 
(1992), and Giddens (1990, 1994). Critic Fredric 
Jameson asks, “How can culture and subjectivity 
not be transformed when opened to the vicissi- 
tudes of this vaster landscape and population 
which is globalization itself?” (Jameson 2015: 


128-129). 
This article focuses on the interrelated con- 
cepts of “subjective globalization” and 


“slobality.” It is essential to stress at the outset 
that this is an emerging domain of inquiry. 
Accordingly, a coherent theoretical framework 
and the elaboration of a shared methodological 
approach for research into subjective globaliza- 
tion remain desiderata. Outlined here is a pre- 
liminary survey of theoretical perspectives 
informing research into subjective globalization 
that highlights the key contributions to the lit- 
erature while resisting the North Atlantic met- 
ropolitan bias of globalization discourse. 


Discourses of Globalization 


The phenomena associated with the concept of 
globalization, and the concept itself, have 
received substantial attention over the last three 
decades. Kelly notes that the concept of globali- 
zation has acquired a global currency, “circulating 
through complex networks formed by multilateral 
institutions, broadcast, print and electronic media, 
academic exchange and the self-reflexive analysis 
of. ..‘soft or ‘virtual’ capitalism” (Kelly 1999: 
380). Schafer emphasizes the transcultural dimen- 
sions of globalization discourse (Schafer 2007: 2). 
Although there are prefigurations in sociological 
writings from the 1960s, and in world systems 
theory, the term first emerges clearly in economic 
discourse (business journalism). 

Through its expanded usage, and multiplicity 
of articulations, globalization has also become a 
radically contested notion. These contestations 
are closely connected to normative judgments 
about the “global” and “globalizing processes” 
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and their major transformative force in shaping 
the contemporary world. Substantive disputation 
also occurs over how to define globalization. For 
example, which social processes and structural 
transformations are most salient for understanding 
its dynamics? Challenges to globalization also 
come from grassroots activism, indigenous polit- 
ical movements, environmentalist- and identity- 
based politics, transnational networks, and the 
institutional expansion of global civil society 
that coalesce broadly as “alter-globalization” 
movements. 

Central to most conceptions of globalization 1s 
the idea of the intensifying and deepening integra- 
tion, interdependency, interactivity, and increas- 
ing interconnectedness of the world as a whole. 
This points to the profoundly spatial dimensions 
of globalization in terms of both the processes 
involved and also as implied by the concept- 
metaphor itself. The technologically mediated 
compression of space enables the experience of 
the world as one place to be both more tangible 
and a constitutive horizon of social action, widely 
distributed among the global human population. 
These ideas are captured in one minimalist socio- 
logical definition of globalization as “the process 
by which the world is said to become a single 
space; globalization may be seen as the compres- 
sion of space” (Abercrombie et al. 2006: 167). 

What is novel in subjective globalization stud- 
ies is the explicit thematizing of the subjective 
dimensions of this deepening interconnectedness 
and the ways in which the compressed “global 
world” is imagined. At the same time, new ques- 
tions arise concerning actual experiences of 
globality. Specifically, “How can we document 
and measure global reflexivity and consciousness?” 
(Schafer 2007: 7). More generally, “How can we 
better understand globalization’s powerful subjec- 
tive dynamics?” (Steger and James 2011: 56). 


Globalization: Material Processes and 
Cultural Dimensions 


The concept of subjective globalization has grown 
out of the increasing recognition of the signifi- 
cance of the cultural dimensions of globalizing 
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processes, a theme that has been emphasized par- 
ticularly in anthropological and sociological the- 
orizing and research (and also in cultural and 
media studies). 

In these terms, then, globalizing processes can 
be regarded as transcending purely economic 
changes and expanding to encompass widespread 
social and cultural transformations. This has 
important implications for understanding the rela- 
tionship between cultural-subjective 1maginaries 
and globalizing processes, opening also onto the 
recognition, “largely missing in the burgeoning 
globalization literature. . .of how various ideolog- 
ical articulations of the phenomenon have shaped 
its material designs and instantiations” (Steger 
and James 2011: 53). One of the key potentials 
of subjective globalization studies is their 
privileging of cultural-subjective imaginaries as 
a window onto the large-scale processes currently 
transforming human lives on a global scale. They 
also take seriously the need to engage in critical 
analysis of the strategies of representation mobi- 
lized by elite global actors within powerful insti- 
tutional contexts (Steger 2013: 109). The nexus 
between these two dimensions is underlined by 
Steger’s observation that “market globalism con- 
sists of powerful narratives that sell an overarch- 
ing neoliberal worldview, thereby creating 
collective meanings and shaping people’s identi- 
ties” (ibid.: 117). Moore has also argued for a 
more reflexive approach that pays attention to 
the various contexts of globalization because par- 
ticular “ways of conceptualizing the world bring 
about material consequences, and drive change” 
(Moore 2013: 4). Particularly significant is 
Moore’s emphasis on “[both] the theories that 
social theorists put forward, and the kind of rela- 
tionships they have with the theories of ordinary 
people” (ibid.). 

The study of globalization as a radically inter- 
or transdisciplinary enterprise is further reflected 
in the emergence of global studies as a new field 
of research. Distinctive contexts and modes of 
globalization include economic globalization and 
the globalization of politics, law and norms, cul- 
ture(s), religion, and sexualities. These domains 
reflect academic tendencies that distinguish 
broadly between the economic, political, and 
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cultural aspects of globalization. Kelly suggests 
however that “the grouping together of economic, 
cultural, political and other spheres must surely 
also reflect the erosion of disciplinary boundaries 
in the social sciences and humanities, so that there 
is a growing sense of the interconnection of dif- 
ferent spheres” (Kelly 1999: 380). Among recent 
analyses, Steger’s is notable for its systematic 
coherence and distinguishes five main domains 
of globalization: economic, political, cultural, 
ecological, and ideological (Steger 2013). 

The concept of globalization can be under- 
stood as encompassing phenomena ranging from 
worldwide economic restructuring to transforma- 
tions of consciousness and subjectivity. That is, 
“globalization is best thought of as a multi- 
dimensional set of objective and subjective pro- 
cesses that resists confinement to any single 
thematic framework” (Steger 2013: xii). From a 
geographical perspective, these processes involve 
complex, uneven, and asymmetric transforma- 
tions in the social production of scale and of 
socio-spatial power relations (Smith 1996; Kelly 
1999; Short 2001; Amin 2002; Flew 2009). 
Despite recognition of the contestations over the 
meanings of globalization within academic and 
media discourse, relatively little research has 
been conducted into the meanings of globalization 
as represented in public imaginations and as con- 
stituted in everyday contexts of social life and 
identity formation (Moore 2013; Kennedy 2007, 
2010). Consequently, inadequate attention has 
been paid to systematic conceptual theorizing 
about the cultural-subjective dimensions of 
globalization. 


Cultural-Subjective Dimensions of 
Globalization 


Research that has explored the cultural-subjective 
dimensions of globalization is notably absent 
from the neoliberal economic doctrines that 
have been globalized through powerful interna- 
tional intergovernmental institutions, such as 
the IMF, and does not play a significant part in 
economic and financial analyses of globalizing pro- 
cesses (cf. Mazower 2012: 353-354). Economic 
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definitions of globalization tend not to include 
any reference to politics or culture and may be 
so basic as simply to reference the “geographic 
dispersal” of the provision of goods and ser- 
vices. Nevertheless, both the complexity of 
global cultural flows and the significance of 
culture in mediating and shaping the dense 
interconnectivities and situated interactivities 
between global forces and local life-worlds 
have been strongly articulated in social scientific 
and cultural studies in recent decades (Hannerz 
1992; Friedman 1994, 2002; Featherstone 1995; 
Appadurai 1996; Jameson and Miyoshi 1998; 
Kennedy 2007, 2010; Steger 2013: 74-86). 
Indeed, Steger observes that the “exploding net- 
work of cultural interconnections and interde- 
pendencies in the last decades has led some 
commentators to suggest that cultural practices 
lie at the very heart of contemporary globaliza- 
tion” (Steger 2013: 74). From this vantage, cul- 
tural globalization refers to “the intensification 
and expansion of cultural flows across the 
globe” (Steger 2013: 74). 

Cultural globalization facilitated through 
technological innovation enables not only the 
increased integration of global flows of financial 
capital through world markets but also intensi- 
fied interconnections between people through 
communications networks and the expansion 
of mediatized cultural flows on a planetary 
scale (Castells 1996—1998; Cohen and Kennedy 
2007; Steger 2013). The possible impacts and 
consequences of an emergent global media cul- 
ture on the relative autonomy and diversity of 
local contexts of social life have also become 
key elements within debates about globalization 
(Hannerz 1992; Tomlinson 1999; Flew 2009). 
Further ramifications are the density of interre- 
lations in any specific global-local nexus, the 
complexities of evolving infrastructural spaces, 
and the asymmetries and disjunctures of cultural 
flows within the “global social organization of 
meaning” (Hannerz 1992: 219; cf. Cohen and 
Kennedy 2007: 49; Easterling 2014). These 
global cultural flows impact upon the lived con- 
texts of human social life. Steger maintains that 
the “dominant symbolic meaning systems of our 
age...circulate more freely and widely than 
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ever before. As images and ideas can be more 
easily and rapidly transmitted from one place to 
another, they profoundly impact the way people 
experience their everyday lives” (Steger 2013: 
75). However, the other side of this process, 
stressed particularly in much anthropological 
and media studies research, is that people in 
local contexts interact with and reshape these 
global flows in the very processes of their recep- 
tion, appropriation, and consumption. Hannerz 
has made this point forcefully, positing that 
arguments about the impact of the transnational 
cultural flow “would have to say something 
about how people respond to it. . . [t]he meaning 
of the transnational cultural flow is thus in the 
eye of the beholder: what he [or she] sees, we 
generally know little about’ (Hannerz 1992: 
243, emphasis added). 

The problem of subjective globalization in 
contemporary global studies has its roots in the 
sociological approach to globalization devel- 
oped by Robertson (1992). Here, problems of 
culture and consciousness are foregrounded as 
central to the study of globalization. For Rob- 
ertson, both the compression of the world and 
the intensification of consciousness of the world 
characterize the global field (Robertson 1992: 
8). He asserts, “[in] an increasingly globalized 
world there is a heightening of civilizational, 
societal, ethnic, regional and, indeed individual, 
self-consciousness” (ibid.: 27). The compres- 
sion of the world and the intensification of con- 
sciousness are intrinsic to each other: each 
incorporating objective and subjective dimen- 
sions of globalization. 

Robertson’s term for the social condition in 
which globalizing processes are dominant is 
“globality.” This is a complex notion, which to a 
certain extent is the marker of subjective globali- 
zation, leading some sociologists to appropriate 
Robertson’s terms to distinguish between global- 
ization (objective) and globality (subjective). In 
Robertson’s usage, however, the interrelationship 
would seem to be more complex (globalization 
has subjective dimensions and globality can be an 
objective condition). Robertson has recently 
reaffirmed this subtle interrelationship by indicat- 
ing that both terms share the same essential 
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characteristics: “The two most general features 
of the condition of globality are the same as 
those of globalization: widespread connectivity 
(or interconnectedness) and global conscious- 
ness” (Robertson 2007: 524). For Robertson, it 
is the interrelationship of consciousness and 
world that must be the primary basis for theorizing 
globalization. He thus introduced the distinction 
between objective and subjective globalization as 
a twofold process involving the compression of 
the world and the intensification of consciousness 
of the world as a whole (Robertson 1992: 8, 9). 
At this level of abstraction, the world as a 
whole is at the core of subjective globalization. 
The thematization of the world as a whole (as a 
single place) as an increasingly significant aspect 
of contemporary consciousness and, moreover, 
the reflexive awareness of this situation of 
“slobality” are posited as a context and horizon 
informing the thoughts and actions of social actors 
(Robertson 1992, 2001; Robertson and Inglis 
2004). Steger suggests that “[w]ithout erasing 
local and national attachments, the compression 
of the world into a single place has increasingly 
made [the] global the frame of reference for 
human thought and action” (Steger 2013: 15). 
Yates refers to globality as “...a growing con- 
sciousness of both the world as a single 
place. ..and humanity as a single people” (Yates 
2009: 7). Developing upon this idea of world 
consciousness, scholars have more recently 
begun to theorize the emergence of a “global 
imaginary” and the “globalization of the world 
picture” (Steger 2008, 2013; Yates 2009), as 
well as opening new questions concerning the 
phenomenon of “subjective globalization” as an 
irreducible dimension of contemporary social life 
on a planetary scale (cf. Robertson 1992: 9; Steger 
and James 2011, 2013; Steger 2013). As defined 
by Steger, the concept of a global imaginary refers 
to “people’s growing consciousness of global con- 
nectivity” (Steger 2013: 10). This “thickening of 
the global consciousness destabilizes and unset- 
tles the conventional nation-state within which 
people imagine their communal existence” 
(ibid.: 10-11). This dimension of globalizing pro- 
cesses has however received relatively little atten- 
tion in academic and popular literature and 
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urgently requires further research (but see Fried- 
man 2002: 294). 


Approaches to Subjective Globalization 


The most systematic approach to subjective glob- 
alization to date is that developed by Steger and 
James (Steger and James 2011, 2013). These 
authors follow Robertson’s distinction between 
the “objective” and “subjective” dimensions of 
globalization (Steger and James 2013). Noting 
that the majority of research and publication 
energy around globalization has been devoted to 
the “objective phenomena of globalization,” they 
set out to develop an analytical framework for 
approaching its subjective dimensions. This 
framework moves from ideologies, through imag- 
inaries, to ontologies, all of which are understood 
as dimensions of lived consciousness and of sub- 
jective globalization (Steger and James 2011). 
Each is conceived as successively deeper than 
the previous level. Descending through each 
level, ideas, meanings, sensibilities, and subjec- 
tivities are contested (ideologies), felt 
(imaginaries), and embodied (ontologies) (ibid.: 
56). Ideologies express underlying social imagi- 
naries, which are in turn structured by more foun- 
dational ontologies that articulate the basic 
categories and structures of being. With each 
increase in depth, from ideologies through ontol- 
ogies, the dynamics of transformation take place 
at a slower rate. In other words, there 1s more rapid 
variation at the surface level. Various ideologies 
express a “rising” global imaginary (one among 
others) that “rides” on a “slow-moving” ontology. 

At the level of ideologies, Steger and James 
identify four kinds of “globalism”: market glob- 
alism (which is hegemonic), justice globalism, 
religious globalisms, and imperial globalism. 
Underlying these various globalisms is a constit- 
uent social imaginary that articulates a “convoca- 
tion of the social whole,” i.e., the global 
imaginary (Steger and James 2013: 30-32). This 
is described as “a generalizing, deep-seated imag- 
inary of global connectedness” (Steger and James 
2011: 60). Thus, although there are important 
variations in the different ideological globalisms, 
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they rest on a shared global imaginary and, ulti- 
mately, are based on similar ways of imagining the 
world. For Steger and James, the global imaginary 
can be understood in contrast to other (and earlier) 
forms of the social imaginary, such as the nation- 
alist imaginaries of the nation-state, and dominant 
modern political imaginaries (e.g., liberalism, 
socialism). In contrast to the national social imag- 
inaries, with their characteristic ties to territorial 
space and identity formations, the global imagi- 
nary (that has been emergent for several decades) 
emphasizes increasing global interconnectedness. 
At the still deeper level of ontologies, Steger and 
James argue that the global social imaginary is 
structured by modern conceptions of space, time, 
embodiment, and performance (Steger and James 
2011, 2013). 

The most striking (and theoretically innova- 
tive) element in the Steger and James framework 
is this conception of the global imaginary, which 
draws upon Steger’s earlier work on modern polit- 
ical imaginaries (Steger 2008). Steger and James 
graphically depict the global imaginary as 
erupting “with increasing frequency within and 
onto the familiar framework of the national, 
spewing its fiery lava across all geographical 
scales...this global imaginary destabilizes the 
grand political ideologies codified by social elites 
during the national age” (Steger and James 2013: 
33). In this way, they hold that the internalization 
of the global imaginary has consequences for 
identity formation and that “our changing idea- 
tional landscape is intimately related to the forces 
of globalization” (ibid.). 

Political subjectivization is central to Steger 
and James’ theorization of the subjective dimen- 
sions of globalization. Their focus on subject 
position finds an echo in earlier globalization lit- 
erature (e.g., Hay and Marsh 2000). Writing at the 
turn of the millennium, Hay and Marsh argued 
that the study of globalization was marked by an 
excessive focus on structures and processes and a 
corresponding neglect of subject position and 
agency (Hay and Marsh 2000). This tended to 
reify globalizing processes as transcending the 
sphere of human agency. Accordingly, they 
argue that it is necessary to include the subject 
position in the deconstructive analysis of the 
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structuration of globalization (ibid.: 13—14; see 
also Poppi 1997). 

The concept of subjective globalization 
opens into other, perhaps unexpected, arenas 
and potential avenues of research. For example, 
recent literature on globalization, culture, and 
psychology has focused explicitly on the way 
that globalizing processes impact on senses 
of the self and formations of identity (e.g., 
Melluish 2014). A recent issue of the Interna- 
tional Review of Psychiatry sought to highlight 
the relative lack of attention to the relationship 
between globalization and psychology (see 
Tribe and Melluish 2014). Melluish seeks to 
clarify the “psychological and cultural dimen- 
sions of globalization” while inquiring into 
“how people around the world are impacted by 
it” (Melluish 2014: 538). In this context, glob- 
alization is understood primarily in relation to 
the themes of increasing interconnectedness, 
the shifting of social processes from nationality 
to globality, the centrality of power relations, 
and the issue of relative power asymmetries. 
This points to a link between subjective global- 
ization and the findings of more psychologically 
oriented research into the lived impacts of 
global political economy. 

Moore’s analysis of the “global” as a concept- 
metaphor in anthropology (Moore 2003) also 
opens up research possibilities into subjective 
globalization. Her analysis positions the 
“global” as a trope or figure that does concep- 
tual (cognitive-affective) work, not merely in 
academic theorization but also in the ways that 
“ordinary people” deploy it in their “imagined 
and engaged worlds” (ibid.). In more recent 
work, Moore argues that some of globalization 
theory’s conceptual antinomies and binary clas- 
sifications are misleading for research into local 
contexts and moreover that their superimposi- 
tion can mask new and creative patterns of 
social relations and forms of cultural production 
that are taking shape and structured through 
new forms of desire and satisfaction. Moore 
considers that analysis of such new forms 
(desires, satisfactions) should focus on the spec- 
ificity of patterns of connections and relations 
as they are “lived, imagined, maintained, and 
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transformed” (Moore 2013: 9). Taking the 
example of Indonesian fashion designers, she 
argues that while they understand themselves 
as interconnected global citizens, their vision 
is premised on “exploring affective and cogni- 
tive dispositions” and the “possibilities their 
connected world offers” for creating “new con- 
nections, new meanings, novel forms of rela- 
tion” (ibid.). 

A further approach is offered by Scholte 
(2002), who advocates taking greater account of 
the nature of social space and the globalizing of 
transplanetary and supraterritorial connections 
between people. This is necessary to challenge 
the tendency of globalization discourse to identify 
globalization with already recognized and under- 
stood concepts such as internationalization, liber- 
alization, universalization, and westernization. 
For Scholte, these approaches lead to cul-de-sacs 
since they do not adequately grasp what is genu- 
inely new in contemporary globalizing processes. 
While transplanetary “connectivity” has a long 
history, supraterritorial social relations are radi- 
cally novel forms of social interconnection that 
“transcend territorial geography” and involve the 
condition of globality “in the sense of the world 
as a single social space” (ibid.: 17, 15). In this 
new world-as-a-whole view, the “global sphere” 
becomes “a social space in its own right” (Scholte 
2002: 15). 


Potential Challenges for Subjective 
Globalization Studies 


These promising approaches to subjective global- 
ization and globality have been greeted by several 
cautionary caveats. First, Terry Flew, a media and 
communications specialist, has criticized globali- 
zation discourse around the “global media cul- 
tures thesis” arguing that this typically overstates 
both the influence of world media in various 
national contexts and the extent to which the 
largest media corporations actually constitute 
TNCs [i.e., their respective “degree of trans- 
nationality” (p. 5)] (Flew 2009). Flew also ques- 
tions the metaphor of a scalar shift (from discrete 
national medias to a global mediascape dominated 
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by a few transnational media corporations), 
suggesting that this assumption is not borne 
out by empirical research. He thus argues for a 
nuanced approach to the “relational dimensions 
of socio-spatial change” (ibid.: 4). This 
approach emphasizes the ways that “geograph- 
ical locations can become ‘clusters of over- 
lapping network sites’...where there is an 
interlocking of activities across multiple planes 
of the global, the national, the regional and the 
local” (ibid.: 4—5). Flew proposes that globali- 
zation should be conceived in relational rather 
than scalar terms (ibid.: 4, 11). Eschewing the 
linear move from local to national to global, 
Flew underlines the mutually constitutive trans- 
formations of scale and scalar relations, “. . .that 
link to complex cultural and economic geogra- 
phies of place” (Flew 2009: 11; cf. Amin 2002; 
Conti and Giaccaria 1998). 

Given that Steger’s theorization of the rising 
global imaginary is tied to a version of the global 
media culture thesis (e.g., Steger 2013: 82), as 
outlined above, Flew’s critique of global media 
studies forms a critical supplement indicating the 
need for more refined conceptualizations of the 
multi-scalar relations involved in the production 
and consumption of mediatized cultural flows. If 
the “rise of the global imaginary is inextricably 
connected to the rise of the global media” (Steger 
2013: 82), then future research on the globaliza- 
tion of experience and consciousness would do 
well to take account of Flew’s call for greater 
attention to the spatial complexity of socio-spatial 
transformations including the role that geograph- 
ical perspectives may play in the analysis of these 
(Flew 2009). 

If recent research has tended to emphasize the 
unevenness, heterogeneity, plurality, and non- 
linearity of globalizing processes, it 1s necessary 
also to take seriously Moore’s contention that it is 
“one of the paradoxes of globalization that it is not 
global. It exists as a partial condition that has no 
teleology of completion and cannot do so” 
(Moore 2013: 3). This has important implications 
for the theorization of globality because it implies 
the partial and uneven distribution of the global 
imaginary as a horizon that both informs social 
action and structures multi-scalar relational 
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networks of social interconnectedness (cf. Fried- 
man 2002). 

From a very different perspective, Schafer has 
embraced a partial and non-teleological concep- 
tion of globality and proposes a program for “lean 
globality studies” (as a “diagnostic tool to gauge 
how far given processes of globalization have 
spread in space and time”) (Schafer 2007: 6). 
Arguing that there has been a tendency to over- 
load the meaning of globality, Schafer both scales 
down and pluralizes the concept while placing it 
in a comparative-historical civilizational frame- 
work. He argues that “[r]esearch-oriented 
globality studies are served best if the conception 
of globality remains simple” (ibid.). Crucially, 
lean globality studies “do not require globality to 
be fully global” (Schafer 2007: 7). This also 
implies that “globality is not coextensive with 
worldwide” (ibid.: 3). Moreover, Schafer argues 
that full globality of the entire human world is 
unlikely to occur (ibid.). Accordingly, he asserts 
that we should not assume that globality is a 
singular condition; rather, g/obalities are plural 
and local: “One can speak about the globality of 
a city, nation, or region; and since there are many 
cities, nations, and regions, globalities are plural, 
comparable, and measurable and _ historical” 
(ibid.: 1, 7, emphasis added). 

In this perspective, there is no single process of 
globalization. There are numerous individual 
globalizations with spatiotemporal limits that 
can be gauged (in terms of both historical tra- 
jectories and geographical range). Globaliza- 
tions involve spatial expansions that “involve 
more of the globe,” and research could focus 
accordingly on “agents and factors that increase 
the geographical range of things” (Schafer 
2007: 4). Globalizing processes have taken a 
variety of forms throughout human history. 
They unfold at hugely varying rates, each with 
“their particular dimensions and temporal 
dynamics; they are profoundly plural, spatial, 
historical, and uneven” (ibid.). The trajectories 
of recent globalizing processes constitute an 
“increasing confluence of globalizations” 
(ibid.). For Schafer, globalities emerge from 
globalizations, each being “the local outcome 
of one or many processes of globalization” 
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(ibid.: 5). This presence of one or more pro- 
cesses of globalization becomes the basic 
criteria of the minimal conception of globality 
(ibid.). 

Schafer thus proposes the heuristic assumption 
that the “globality of language, city, nation, or 
region 1s a local condition that can be determined” 
(ibid.: 7—8). On the basis of a critical review of 
earlier discussions of globality, he establishes a 
conception of globality as a local condition with 
four components: (1) one or more globalizations, 
(2) a geographical range, (3) a state of intercon- 
nectedness, and (4) a state of consciousness (ibid. : 
5—7). These components also form the methodo- 
logical basis for formulating sets of researchable 
problems that Schafer suggests can reveal “the 
state of global consciousness — the reflexivity- 
dimension of globality — [which thus] becomes 
available for critical analyses and historical inter- 
pretations” (ibid.). 

Schafer’s proposals for lean globality studies 
and the “local concept of globality” have signif- 
icant implications for the study of subjective 
globalization. They seem to radically deflate 
conceptions of globality based on the total-set 
assumption. Schafer’s globalities are not com- 
plete, universal, worldwide, or singular. Signif- 
icantly, however, this conceptualization of 
globalities does retain the dimensions of rela- 
tive world consciousness and degree of inter- 
connectedness, which Robertson originally 
ascribed to globality (Robertson 1992, 2007). 
This reduction of scales that the term globality 
implies is accompanied by the regionalization 
of the concept which radically pluralizes 
globalities across times and scales. This adds 
further complexity to globality as an object of 
research, and to the scope of global studies, by 
multiplying the contexts into which research 
exploring the degree and extent of globality 
could be pursued. Schafer’s theoretical outline 
of methodological research into globality is 
potentially useful here for further research 
design. 

A further cautionary voice in the field of 
research into globality and subjective globaliza- 
tion is that of Kennedy, a sociologist, whose 
study Local Lives and Global Transformations 
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(Kennedy 2010) is one of the most detailed and 
sustained analyses of the meanings of global 
interconnectivities for various social actors. Tak- 
ing as its main theme the contention that “people 
continue to live local lives despite, and perhaps 
partly because, of globalization,” Kennedy finds 
“the continuing power and appeal of the local in 
the lives of most people in the face of globalizing 
processes” (Kennedy 2010: 27, 255, cf. 2007). 
This argument for the resiliency of the local 
implies both a relativizing critique of the hege- 
mony of the global and a call for globalization 
theory to centralize the local, highlight the role of 
micro-actors, and draw on empirical research to 
confront ideal-typical models (ibid.: 7). Kennedy 
does not disregard the significance of global 
forces that impact local lives. He notes that we 
are already living global lives at the local scale, 
our fate bound up with “innumerable” others, 
despite “vast distances, cultural barriers and terri- 
torial boundaries” (ibid.: 3). He maintains how- 
ever that there is a radical disjuncture between this 
objective situation and a tendency for people to be 
“unable or unwilling to act as if these globalizing 
processes and interdependencies affected us” 
(ibid.). This final point is the nub of Kennedy’s 
contribution. 

It is not possible to follow Kennedy’s detailed 
and substantive arguments any further here. But 
two aspects of his work can be emphasized. The 
first is the resiliency of the local. The second is 
Kennedy’s treatment of the concept of globality. 
This diverges from the minimalist approach to 
globality proposed by Schafer (supra), seeking 
instead to “flesh out” the concept and focusing 
on certain of its dimensions, such as the cosmo- 
politan themes of the world as a single entity and 
the shared predicament of humanity as a single 
species facing globalized issues and risks 
(Kennedy 2010: 1—5; cf. Robertson 1992). Ken- 
nedy thus incorporates a concept of globality that 
takes up Robertson’s theme of the emergence of a 
reflexive world society that could take action for 
itself (Kennedy 2010: 2-5, 15, 19). 

Kennedy’s analysis contains much that is 
instructive for the study of subjective globaliza- 
tion. His empirical research and nuanced theori- 
zations of the phenomenological density of 
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the everyday lived experience of local lives are 
significant. He also underlines the need for cir- 
cumspection with regard to overenthusiastic proc- 
lamations regarding the scale and distribution of 
globality as a substantive horizon of experience 
for the majority of the world’s people. It is how- 
ever the empirical grounding of Kennedy’s argu- 
ments that is most instructive for research into 
subjective globalization. Kennedy argues that 
“we need to take more account of how ordinary 
social actors perceive and experience globaliza- 
tion from ‘below’ rather than relying solely or 
mainly on academic theorizing which tends to 
overstate the impact of globalization on most peo- 
ple’s lives” (Kennedy 2010: 7). By confronting 
social theory with concrete lived experience in 
this way, Kennedy’s work bridges the sociology- 
anthropology nexus and opens a further window 
onto the micro-macro interrelations of globalizing 
processes. His work suggests a way to sharpen the 
focus of global studies. More specifically, he 
argues that it is insufficient to demonstrate the 
facticity of global interconnectivity as a horizon 
for social action in the absence of thick descrip- 
tion that shows how people’s attitudes toward it 
reveals regard or concern for that horizon. 


Conclusion 


The emerging core problematic of subjective 
globalization and globality is a still largely 
Open space awaiting well-focused research into 
these emergent dimensions of human social life 
in the early twenty-first century. Between the 
empirically grounded caution of Kennedy’s 
argument that most people still inhabit predomi- 
nantly local contexts of social life, and Steger’s 
enthusiastic discernment of the rising global 
imaginary, there is considerable scope for more 
detail and refinement in understandings of the 
multi-scalar dimensions and densities of social 
interrelationships in the contemporary world. 
With this, too, arises the possibility of develop- 
ing clearer understandings of the impacts of 
some of these transformations on the subjective 
dimensions of human social life in a differen- 
tially and unevenly interconnected world. 
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Synonyms 


Government; Implementation of law; Judicial 
decision-making 


Definition 


Supreme Court: The US Supreme Court is the 
highest court within the US government. The 
court has nine justices appointed to lifelong 
terms by the President, which must also be 
approved by the US Senate. This court hears and 
reviews state case decisions that pertain to federal 
law in which an appeal is filed. 


Introduction 


What is and should be the role of the US Supreme 
Court? What particular “services” does the 
Supreme Court provide? How do Supreme Court 
decisions in the name of “service” become exe- 
cuted on the ground? The US Supreme Court is a 
decision-making entity, and public administrators 
are some of the people who implement Supreme 
Court decisions. This entry articulates the rela- 
tionship between these two entities and makes 
the case that the two are naturally intertwined 
but also face various challenges in achieving jus- 
tice through writing and implementing legislation. 

The term “public administration” is multiface- 
ted. Generally, there are four definitions that rep- 
resent the conceptions of public administration: 
political, legal, managerial, and occupational 
(Shafritz et al. 2016). Various academic disci- 
plines interpret public administration in a political 
and/or legal frame when considering the imple- 
mentation of US Supreme Court decisions. How- 
ever, it is often discussed throughout the social 
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science and socio-legal literatures in terms of the 
managerialization of justice and the occupations 
that individuals pursue to fulfill public adminis- 
tration initiatives (Shafritz et al. 2016). The 
managerialization of justice refers to public 
administration as part of a bureaucracy rather 
than a social service, treating the administration 
of justice as a structured entity with managers, 
employees, and consumers. In this vein, this 
paper presents foundational explanations for pub- 
lic administration situated within a more critical 
view of Supreme Court decisions and laws relat- 
ing to social inequality and the challenges associ- 
ated with their implementation. 


Overview of American Public 
Administration 


Woodrow Wilson prompted one of the first con- 
versations about the study of government enti- 
ties and their decisions (Wilson 1887). 
Following Wilson’s argument for the formaliza- 
tion of public administration, Leonard White 
wrote the first public administration textbook, 
which greatly influenced the field in the follow- 
ing decades. A major contribution of White’s 
(1926) work is the articulation of public admin- 
istration’s primary tenets. Essentially, public 
administration is the implementation of poli- 
cles, programs, and regulations enacted by the 
US government. This process often occurs by 
way of individuals filling occupational roles 
within organizations and institutions, human 
resources within employment settings, public 
resource management and allocation, and pol- 
icy analysis (Shafritz et al. 2016; White 1926). 
Within the last century, however, public admin- 
istration has taken on multiple identities includ- 
ing “government in action,” a recognized 
profession, and an academic field of study 
(Shafritz et al. 2016; White 1926). 

Four primary conceptualizations of public 
administration have persisted over time, including 
political, legal, managerial, and occupational. 
Political definitions state that public administra- 
tion “is what government does” (Shafritz 
et al. 2016: 7—12). In essence, the political frame 
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for public administration argues that govern- 
ment is a macrostructural force (an abstract or 
physical overarching institution/organization 
in society) that governs through policy. Legal 
definitions refer to public administration as 
“law-in-action,” “regulation,” and the giving 
of services and resources on behalf of the gov- 
ernment through legislation and policy 
(12-16). Managerial definitions view public 
administration through a business management 
lens for the structures within lawmaking and 
implementation, seeing administration as a 
way of enforcing the decisions and mandates 
of the government (19). Finally, occupational 
definitions refer to the profession/employment 
category of “administrator” as well as the aca- 
demic field. These four modes of conceptualiz- 
ing public administration paint with a broad 
brush the many facets of public administration 
at work and the interdisciplinarity needed to 
address each conceptualization. 

Public administration is an interdisciplinary 
entity, tapping into the realms of law, political 
science, business, and management, with some 
attention also paid to disciplines like criminology, 
social work, economics, and medicine. Scholar- 
ship within the academic field of public adminis- 
tration finds that interdisciplinarity is naturally 
interwoven within the practice and is vital for 
understanding the complex social problems that 
public administrators face at the organizational 
and individual levels (Willems 2016; Metzger 
2014; Meek 2008; Meek and Newell 2005). One 
of these complex social problems includes social 
inequality and discrimination, and with this comes 
the implementation of higher level decisions from 
the US Supreme Court designed to address this 
social problem, such as the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and its proceeding amendments, like the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972. 
Examining the relationship between US Supreme 
Court decisions and public administration has 
been a priority of public administration, socio- 
legal, and political science scholars alike. Bridg- 
ing these disciplines, literatures on governance 
and the managerialization of law present a more 
concrete understanding of “government in 
action.” 
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The Role of Governance: Costs 

and Benefits of a Managerial Versus 
Political or Legal Frame in Public 
Administration 


The multiple definitions and conceptualizations 
of how public administration should function 
under the rulings of the US Supreme Court allows 
for much interpretation of the law and how deci- 
sions should be implemented. Managerialism is 
one way to conceptualize the role of government 
and its relationship with public administration. 
Rooted in the tenets of organization theory, public 
administration has an organizational and institu- 
tional role within the larger landscape of the 
American legal system. Organization theory 
can be described as follows: (1) Organizations 
serve “production-related” purposes and aim to 
achieve “economic goals,” (2) “Systematic, sci- 
entific inquiry” is the most effective way to be 
productive, (3) “Production is maximized 
through specialization and division of labor,” 
and (4) “People and organizations act in accor- 
dance with rational economic principles” 
(Shafritz et al. 2016: 236). More recent scholar- 
ship has expanded and even questioned this 
notion (Liesbet and Gary 2003; Lynn 2001). 
This recent scholarship argues that while orga- 
nizations do serve these originally theorized 
purposes, they should also serve the people 
and work to ensure that the needs of both the 
organizations and citizens are met. Thinking of 
public administration in this frame aligns more 
closely with how it is perceived today — public 
administrators act on behalf of the larger justice 
system to serve the system as well as the people. 
However, scholarly debates regarding the gap 
between the law-on-the-books and the law-in- 
action find mixed results regarding the effec- 
tiveness of a managerial framework in the 
administration of justice (Wright et al. 2012; 
Liesbet and Gary 2003). Unlike the political 
and legal frames of public administration, the 
managerial frame treats public administration as 
a product of the market society rather than a 
pro-social civil service. Here, there is room for 
slippage between public administrators’ roles in 
implementing social equity legislation while 
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simultaneously working under a managerial 
framework. This phenomenon may help explain 
part of the gap that exists between the law-on- 
the-books and the law-in-action. 


US Supreme Court Decisions: 
Administrative Implementation 
and Social Equality 


The US Supreme Court holds the unique power of 
deciding on legal quandaries and social problems 
that come before the bench. These decisions hold 
much authority in the American legal system and 
set the ultimate precedent for all other court deci- 
sions within the country. One subset of these 
quandaries heard by the US Supreme Court 
involves questions about social equity, or rather, 
“the principle that each citizen, regardless of eco- 
nomic resources or personal traits, deserves and 
has a right to be given equal treatment by the 
political system” (Shafritz et al. 2016: 454). This 
notion is, of course, the golden standard. Many 
lived experiences in addition to academic schol- 
arship reflect the perpetuating social inequality 
that still impacts American society, especially 
with regard to race, gender, and class. This is a 
serious challenge for the US Supreme Court, pub- 
lic administrators, and the social fabric of Amer- 
ican society. 

Movements toward social justice, particularly 
around civil rights, have seen multiple successes 
from the legislative perspective. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 is one of the most critical advances 
toward social equity from a “formal legal equal- 
ity” standpoint (Moore 2014). However, scholars 
from various fields question the extent to which 
formalizing civil rights changes societal attitudes 
about race, gender, and class, for example (Moore 
2014; Alger 2013; Caldwell 1999; Chavez 1996; 
Crenshaw 1988, 1991). Moore (2014) argues that, 
through Supreme Court decisions designed to 
ameliorate inequality, the Supreme Court reitfies 
racial inequalities by relying solely on the letter of 
the law to provide equal treatment. This is not to 
say that Supreme Court Justices, as people, are 
blind to the realities and deficiencies of the Amer- 
ican political and legal system. Moore (2014) 
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argues, however, that decision-making occurs 
with an “epistemology of ignorance” about legal 
power, which ultimately leads to “formal legal 
equality” instead of actual social equality. 
Referencing the political and legal frames of pub- 
lic administration, Moore’s work extends to the 
practice of public administration. Public adminis- 
tration, in all forms, faces inherent struggles with 
implementing Supreme Court decisions related to 
improving social equality in America. The extent 
to which formal legal equality and actual social 
equality can mirror one another is limited, such 
that the law cannot always ameliorate — and some- 
times goes so far as criminalizing — individuals in 
society (Alexander 2012, Aziz 2012, Gustafson 
2011, Han 2015, Muhammad 2010). 


Racial Injustices: Who Exactly Are “We 

the People”? 

Thurgood Marshall, among other Justices and 
scholars, presents a serious critique of the United 
States constitution in light of the country’s colo- 
nization of Native American people and its par- 
ticipation in slavery. Dred Scott v. Sanford 
(60 U.S. 393, 1857) was among the first of US 
Supreme Court cases to address issues of racial 
inequality in the United States (Shafritz 
et al. 2016). Dred Scott was a slave in Missouri 
but was living in Illinois (a free state) when he 
decided to sue the federal government for his 
freedom. The Supreme Court ruled that Scott 
was a Slave, and not a citizen according to the 
US Constitution, and did not have a right to sue 
for his freedom. In this moment, and in this 
Supreme Court decision, it was clear that “We 
the People” only referred to free, white men. 
While the Emancipation Proclamation came only 
6 years later, the legacy of racial inequality 
persisted throughout American history, impacting 
this critical Supreme Court decision and its 
implementation. 

Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U.S. 537, 1896) is 
another example of racial inequality coming 
before the court. This case established that rail- 
road facilities that were separate based on race, yet 
considered equal in quality, were constitutional. 
Although the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
constitutional amendments were in existence, 
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issues of race and inequality were still at the 
forefront of Supreme Court decision-making. 
Similar questions were presented throughout the 
following century. Brown v. Board of Education 
(347 U.S. 483, 1954) established that schools 
separating children by race were deemed uncon- 
stitutional and brought before the court a critical 
question about the legacy of racial inequality. 
From this began a social movement toward civil 
rights, which initiated the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 — but not without a long fight. This moment 
can be considered one of the first to bridge US 
Supreme Court decision-making, law, and public 
administration’s role in implementing social 
equity legislation. 


Affirmative Action, Equal Employment 
Opportunity (EEO) Policies, 
and Intersectionality 
As a result of the civil rights movement and the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, two major policies/ 
concepts emerged in an effort to implement 
and maintain these rights: Affirmative Action 
and Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO). 
Although enacted outside of the US Supreme 
Court’s power, various Supreme Court decisions 
have built upon and refined these policies includ- 
ing, but not limited to, City of Richmond v. J.- 
A. Croson Co. (1989), Metro Broadcasting 
v. FCC (1990), and Fullilove v. Klutznick 
(1980) (Shafritz et al. 2016). Affirmative action 
was originally asserted to remove racial and gen- 
dered barriers to employment. Based on affirma- 
tive action principles, Equal Employment 
Opportunity (EEO) programs and legislation 
were designed to avoid systematically or 
“adversely” blocking women and minorities. 
Affirmative action and EEO policies and pro- 
grams are examples of law being placed into 
action with the expectation that public adminis- 
trators abide by and enforce these regulations. 
Crenshaw (1989) argues that law cannot ade- 
quately address inequality and discrimination, 
especially multiple “axes” of inequality, because 
of the deep-rooted history of inequality that will 
not be remedied by “formal legal equality.” Cren- 
shaw (1991) furthered this discussion in her 
theory of intersectionality, which states that 
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inequalities and layers of identity are not inde- 
pendent of one another but rather interconnected 
and bound together. In line with Crenshaw’s con- 
tributions, Best and colleagues (2011) present 
empirical work to understand the realities of 
intersectionality in the workplace and the pro- 
tections provided by EEO legislation. This work 
renders support for the idea that race and gender 
act in conjunction with one another to create a 
compounded experience of discrimination in the 
workplace. Additionally, Best and colleagues 
report a decreased ability for antidiscrimination 
law to protect claimants when multiple inequal- 
ities exist, as they can only file under one form of 
discrimination — for example, racial or gender 
discrimination, but not both. Issues of 
intersectionality, coupled with the slippage 
between “formal legal equality” and actual legal 
equality, makes implementing social equity pol- 
icies challenging for public administrators. 


Conclusion 


This paper began with the following questions: 
What is and should be the role of the US Supreme 
Court? What particular “services” are provided by 
the Supreme Court? How do Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the name of “service” become executed 
on the ground? Exploring multiple conceptualiza- 
tions and theoretical positions about public 
administration and its relationship with the US 
Supreme Court has provided a foundation for 
understanding how law, like affirmative action 
and EEO policies, gets implemented on the 
ground. Rooting this entry in a lineage of social 
inequality and social equity legislation raises 
questions about the extent to which public admin- 
istrators can realistically implement this legisla- 
tion (Moore 2014). While the gap between law 
enacted by the Supreme Court/larger government 
and the implementation of law on the ground by 
administrators poses a challenge, all is not lost. No 
society or justice system is perfect, but the move 
toward equality in the law is a good first step. 
Public administration and the US Supreme Court 
have critical roles in American society, and this 
paper serves as an entry point into understanding 
those roles and their many challenges. 
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Introduction 


Due to rapidly aging population and rising medi- 
cal costs, governments in both developed and 
developing countries have strived to reform their 
health-care systems in order to finance health care 
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in a better way. In China, the government since the 
mid-1980s has implemented a series of health- 
care financing reform to transform the free 
health-care system into a multilayered social 
health insurance system. In December 1998, the 
government implemented the Urban Employee 
Basic Medical Insurance (UEBMI) Scheme 
nationwide, which was a mandatory health insur- 
ance scheme requiring both employers and 
employees to make premium contributions. The 
UEBMI Scheme provides urban employees with 
outpatient and inpatient medical coverage. The 
government also implemented the New Rural 
Cooperative Medical System (NRCMS) for rural 
households in 2002, the Urban Resident Basic 
Medical Insurance (URBMI) for urban non- 
working population in 2007, and the Critical Ill- 
ness Insurance Scheme for both NRCMS and 
URBMI participants in 2012. At present, the 
UEBMI Scheme is the only compulsory health 
insurance scheme and has the biggest number of 
participants in China. The implementation of the 
UEBMI Scheme is one of the measures to solve 
the problem of “difficult to see a doctor, expensive 
to see a doctor,” which has plagued the Chinese 
health-care system for many years. It aims at 
providing urban employees with financial protec- 
tion against illnesses. It can also ensure that there 
is a healthy workforce for continuous economic 
growth and prosperity. 


Free Health-Care System Before the Mid- 
1980s 


Before the mid-1980s, China provided its popula- 
tion with free health care through the Labour 
Insurance Scheme (LIS) and the Government- 
funded Health Care Scheme (GHS). The LIS 
was implemented in 1951 to provide medical 
coverage for employees in state-owned and col- 
lective enterprises and their direct dependents. 
While the LIS covered costs of diagnosis, treat- 
ment, generic drugs, surgery, and hospitaliza- 
tion for eligible employees, it covered one-half 
of the costs of generic drugs and surgery for the 
direct dependents of employees. The LIS was 
described as an “insurance,” but it was not an 
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insurance in the real sense because it was 
financed by enterprises’ payroll instead of pre- 
mium contribution. Implemented in 1952, the 
GHS was financed by the state budget to cover 
outpatient and inpatient medical expenses for 
government employees and retirees; cadres; dis- 
abled military personnel; employees in cultural, 
educational, and health sectors; and students in 
colleges and universities. Before the mid-1980s, 
the provision of free health care was regarded as 
a welfare benefit to compensate for low wages in 
the centrally planned economy and to ensure a 
healthy workforce that was crucial to nation 
building and achieving socialism in China. 

At first, free health care reduced the financial 
burden of both the LIS and GHS beneficiaries, 
improved their health status, and ensured that 
people had access to health care regardless of 
their financial means. Subsequently, however, 
free health care led to patients abusing medical 
services, which in turn increased medical costs. 
Meanwhile, China’s transformation from a cen- 
trally planned economy to the market economy 
led to the government retreating from financing 
public hospitals. Public hospitals became respon- 
sible for generating revenues on their own. They 
began to run like profit organizations and charged 
patients more than they were required to through 
the overprescription of drugs, the provision of 
expensive or unnecessary medical treatment, sur- 
geries, or tests. They drove up medical costs and 
put both the LIS and GHS under heavy strain. The 
eventual collapse of the LIS and GHS in the 1980s 
drove the government to reform the health-care 
financing system in order to make health care 
more accessible and affordable. 


Social Health Insurance System 
Since 1998 


In the mid-1980s, local governments were 
encouraged by the central government to 
explore ways to reduce health-care expendi- 
tures, such as the out-of-pocket payment and 
different co-payment schemes. However, the 
result was not noticeable. In November 1994, 
the government implemented a pilot health 
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insurance model in the cities of Zhenjiang in 
Jiangsu province and Jiujiang in Jiangxi prov- 
ince. Also known as the two-jiang model, this 
pilot health insurance model consisted of an 
individual Medical Savings Account (MSA) 
and a social pooling fund (SPF). Premium con- 
tributions were made by both the employers 
and employees, which in turn were split into 
the MSA and the SPF to pay for medical 
expenses of insured employees. In 1996, the 
two-jiang model was extended to 57 cities in 
China. Based on the local experience of 
implementing the two-jiang model, the central 
government decided to establish a social health 
insurance system to finance health care. In 
December 1998, the UEBMI Scheme was 
implemented after the promulgation of a decree 
known as the Decision of the State Council 
Concerning the Establishment of the Urban 
Employee Basic Medical Insurance (hereafter 
the 1998 Decree). 

According to the 1998 Decree, the UEBMI 
Scheme was a mandatory scheme which required 
premium contributions from both the employers 
and employees in all urban work units, including 
the state-owned enterprises, collective enterprises, 
private enterprises, and foreign investment enter- 
prises. While the employers annually contributed 
6% of their total wage bills, employees annually 
contributed 2% of their total wage bills. Premiums 
were then split into the MSA and the SPF. The 
MSA paid for the general outpatient and emer- 
gency medical expenses and the charges for pre- 
scribed drugs of insured employees. The SPF paid 
for the inpatient medical expenses that were above 
the payment threshold or below the ceiling, with 
the rest paid by the UEBMI participants on their 
own. Meanwhile, retirees could join the UEBMI 
Scheme without having any premium contribu- 
tion. Their medical expenses were covered by 
the SPF of the UEBMI Scheme. As stated in 
the 1998 Decree, the privilege of enjoying free 
health care was given to retired cadres, old Red 
Army, and disabled military personnel, with 
their medical expenses paid by the SPF of the 
UEBMI Scheme. To accommodate the imple- 
mentation of the UEBMI Scheme, the govern- 
ment in 2000 issued The Drug Formulary for 
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National Basic Medical Insurance, which spec- 
ified essential medicines that could be partially 
or fully reimbursed by the UEBMI Scheme. 
Besides, it issued health insurance cards to all 
the UEBMI participants. The health insurance 
cards gave the UEBMI participants the right to 
seek medical treatment at designated medical 
institutions and enjoy medical coverage. 

The government replaced the old LIS and 
GHS with the new UEBMI Scheme to finance 
health care of its population. The implementa- 
tion of the UEBMI Scheme shows that health 
care is no longer a welfare benefit. Besides, it 
does not provide any medical coverage for the 
direct dependents of insured employees. But the 
UEBMI Scheme promotes two new ideas. The 
individual MSA of the UEBMI Scheme empha- 
sizes the new idea of individual responsibility 
and makes the patients more cost conscious 
when seeking medical treatment. Meanwhile, 
the SPF of the UEBMI Scheme emphasizes the 
new idea of social solidarity and facilitates risk 
pooling. Having the SPF to cover medical 
expenses carries the merit of reallocating funds 
from the healthy to the sick. 


Current Problems in the UEBMI Scheme 


Since 1998, the UEBMI Scheme has become the 
new way of financing health care for urban 
employees. However, the current UEBMI Scheme 
contains three main problems. Firstly, the VEBMI 
Scheme contains the problem of inequality 
because it excludes the floating population, 
migrant workers, and temporary employees from 
participating in the scheme. These uninsured seg- 
ments of populations have to pay out of pocket for 
medical expenses. Since many of them receive 
low salary, they may face heavy financial burden 
caused by seeking medical treatment. They have 
to borrow money from friends and relatives. They 
may fall into poverty or fall back to poverty due to 
illnesses. In order to save money, some of them do 
not seek medical treatment or delay seeking med- 
ical treatment. Some may practice self-medication 
or take leftover medicines, which can jeopardize 
their health. 
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Secondly, the problem of high medical 
expenses leads to a quick depletion of the 
UEBMI fund. Supplier-induced demand (SID) in 
health care is very prevalent in public hospitals in 
China. It occurs when doctors being motivated by 
their financial incentives manipulate their 
patients’ demand for medical services. They pro- 
vide the type and quantity of testing, treatment, or 
drugs that are beyond the patients’ actual medical 
needs so as to earn more profits and receive more 
bonuses. In particular, doctors and public hospi- 
tals rely on drug sales as the main source of 
revenue. Due to the disorder of drug distribution 
system, drug prices are marked up for many times 
after going through the processes of drug 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing. As 
the drug retailers, public hospitals are allowed to 
add a 15% markup over the drug wholesale price 
(Luk 2014). The drug retail price can be at least 
30 times higher than the drug manufacturing price 
(Luk 2014). Unreasonably high drug prices 
impose heavy financial burden to both the insured 
and the uninsured people. In order to earn more 
money, many doctors favor prescribing unneces- 
sary antibiotics or other drugs to the patients. In 
order to receive rebates from pharmaceutical com- 
panies, doctors in public hospitals are also incen- 
tivized to prescribe expensive medicines to 
patients. As a result, some patients end up paying 
out of pocket for drug expenses when they have 
used up all the money in the individual MSA or 
the amount of drug expenses is not covered by 
the SPF. 

Thirdly, a substantial amount of money has 
been depleted in the SPF to cover the medical 
expenses of retirees and that of retired cadres, 
old Red Army, and disabled military personnel 
who enjoy free health care. Since the medical 
expenses of these groups of people are usually 
higher than that of working population, they 
drain away lots of money from the SPF. The 
SPF may not be financially sustainable in the 
long run. This put incumbent employees in a 
disadvantageous position because they are the 
main segment of population that pay premium 
contribution to the UEBMI but face the risk of 
receiving insufficient medical coverage in the 
future. 
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Ways to Maintain the Financial 
Sustainability of the UEBMI System 


To ensure the accessibility and affordability of 
health care in a context of rapidly aging popula- 
tion and tight fiscal constraints requires the Chi- 
nese government to make unremitting efforts to 
reduce drug prices and restrain the revenue- 
maximizing behavior of health-care providers. In 
order to discourage doctors in public hospitals 
from receiving rebates from pharmaceutical 
companies, the government since 2000 has 
implemented a centralized drug procurement sys- 
tem (World Health Organization 2011), which 
required public hospitals to purchase most of 
their drugs through a bidding process centralized 
at the provincial level (Yang and Li 2010). 
Besides, public hospitals or health-care providers 
that are found to have overcharged patients will be 
financially penalized by the government, and their 
qualification for being an approved supplier for 
medical insurance will be placed in suspension 
status (World Health Organization 2011). The 
pilot zero-markup policy for drug has also been 
implemented since 2012 in some urban public 
hospitals, which does not allow public hospitals 
to add a 15% markup when selling drugs. But 
public hospitals are allowed to increase user 
charges and can receive subsidies from local 
government as compensation (Waldmeir 2015). 
These measures are expected to reduce drug prices 
through restraining the revenue-maximizing 
behavior of doctors and public hospitals. They 
help ensure that health insurance funds are used 
in a better way and can be financially sustainable in 
the long run. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, the implementation of the basic 
medical insurance to finance health care of urban 
employees is better than the free health-care sys- 
tem because it promotes the ideas of individual 
responsibility and social solidarity. The URBMI 
Scheme can provide financial protection for urban 
employees against illnesses and ensure that there 
is a healthy workforce for continuous economic 
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growth and prosperity. Under the circumstances 
of rapidly aging population and rising medical 
costs, the Chinese government should make unre- 
mitting efforts to maintain the financial sustain- 
ability of the UEBMI Scheme in the long run. 
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Introduction 


There is a growing consensus among many seg- 
ments of society about the increasing importance 
of both sustainability and crisis management to 
the creation and maintenance of economically, 
politically, and environmentally sustainable com- 
munities at every social scale. In turn sustainabil- 
ity management and crisis management praxis 1s 
increasingly seen as an important collective and 
collaborative responsibility to be shared and 
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practiced by all levels of government, the private 
sector, and individuals within an appropriate set of 
spheres of responsibility and scope of activities. 
The proposition that there is a growing consensus 
is borne out by a body of academic and profes- 
sional literature, the efforts of the international 
community at the global level, and the promulga- 
tion of laws and regulations at national and local 
levels related to both issues. This consensus rec- 
ognizes that our technologically dependent, and 
socially and economically interconnected world, 
is more prone to a wide range of risks, that the 
material demands of our growing global popula- 
tion is outstripping the regenerative capacity of 
the earth’s stock of natural capital, and that the 
actions of one set of actors has an impact (either 
positive or negative) on other actors which can 
constrain or expand their set of choices (Beck 
1992; Pearson and Mitroff 1993). Mitroff (1994, 
p. 101) describes this emerging crisis-prone envi- 
ronment in which individuals, organizations, and 
communities must function as “global and com- 
plex and systemic.” 


Sustainability and Crisis Management: 
Complementary Concepts 


Traditionally the conceptions around, and prac- 
tices related to, sustainability and crisis manage- 
ment were dealt with separately; however, 
evolving praxis is leading to a growing recogni- 
tion that both issues can be enhanced by their joint 
consideration and that in reality these issues 
impact on each other in complex and systemic 
ways (Shrivastava 1993). A crisis is an acute 
event that can have long-term consequences on 
the sustainability of an organization, the economy, 
or the environment, while issues of sustainability 
can have profound policy, management and gov- 
ernance implications for business, government 
and the wider society that can precipitate a crisis 
(Starik and Kanashiro 2013). It is therefore pro- 
posed that sustainability and crisis management 
have many possible points of intersection: con- 
temporary society faces a myriad of ongoing and 
often simultaneous social, political, cultural, 
moral, ethical, and environmental crises; models 
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of economic and urban development of the past 
two centuries have been based on ecological 
assumptions that were flawed and unsustainable; 
and the survival of contemporary society with its 
complex material culture and abundant amenities 
depends on the continuity offered by sustainable 
institutions and sustainable natural ecosystems. 
Even if the world’s population stabilized during 
this century, the demand for food, water, minerals, 
and energy will have to increase several fold just 
to provide basic and necessary amenities for pro- 
jected population levels (Daily and Ehrlich 1992); 
and current methods and levels of resource extrac- 
tion, resource transformation, economic produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption are 
ecologically unsustainable and will likely lead to 
social and political conflict unless institutional, 
cultural, and technological changes are instituted 
(Starr 1996). The integration of the fields of sus- 
tainability and crisis management from ad hoc and 
fragmented disciplinary perspectives into a uni- 
fied conceptual framework offers potentially fruit- 
ful avenues for unifying and reorienting praxis 
related to some of the most pressing issues cur- 
rently facing human society. This restructured 
praxis will lead to more proactive, responsive, 
and effective government policy, more socially 
and environmentally responsible business prac- 
tices, and greater public transparency and 
accountability that produces a better informed 
and empowered citizenry. 


Sustainability and Sustainability 
Management 


The concept of sustainability is not settled, and 
there is no single, universally accepted, definition; 
however, there are themes that are broadly 
accepted that cut across disciplines and perspec- 
tives. Sustainability is an outgrowth of concerns 
for the natural environment, which goes back for 
many decades, and more recent concerns for cor- 
porate social responsibility (CSR), where organi- 
zations go beyond legal requirements and align 
their business models with ethical standards that 
advance the common good (Bowen 2013). Cor- 
porate social responsibility involves organizations 
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recognizing that they have an impact on society — 
one that extends beyond the financial interests of 
shareholders and the consumption interests of 
consumers — which requires that organizations 
develop a relationship with a wider set of stake- 
holders and function in a manner consistent with 
the wider set of values (Elkington 1997; Coblentz 
2002). Meeting the evolving expectations of a 
wider set of stakeholders is an attempt to build 
and maintain organizational reputations which 
are now considered valuable, intangible corpo- 
rate assets. Many organizations now publish 
social responsibility reports, some of which are 
called sustainability reports, which reflects the 
growing significance of sustainability as a CSR 
expectation. 

A concept closely related to sustainability is 
“sustainable development” which is the integra- 
tion of economic, environmental, and social con- 
siderations into a framework that recognizes the 
finite nature of many natural resources, limits to 
the regenerative and absorptive capacity of natural 
ecosystems, and the needs for future generations 
to have access to the natural capital of the planet 
so that they too may meet their own material 
needs. Sustainable development is also a 
contested concept, but the most frequently quoted 
and widely accepted definition can be found in the 
Report of the World Commission on Environment 
and Development: Our Common Future, also 
known as the Brundtland Report (World Commis- 
sion on Environment and Development 1987). 
This report defined sustainable development as 
“development that meets the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future gener- 
ations to meet their own needs” (World Commis- 
sion on Environment and Development 1987, 
p. 43). This report, which has been instrumental 
in helping to shape the international agenda and 
the international community’s attitude toward 
economic, social, and environmental develop- 
ment, was endorsed at United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development, also known as 
the Earth Summit, in Rio de Janeiro in 1992. The 
most important of the documents approved by 
world leaders at the 1992 conference was Agenda 
21, which outlined comprehensive and ambitious 
commitments to ensure sustainable development 
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which would impact all sectors and levels within 
implementing societies. The Rio Conference gave 
rise in many countries to action at both the 
national and local levels and among public, pri- 
vate, and civil society actors. Sustainability man- 
agement is the organizational response, through 
policies and practices, to these trends by creating a 
balance between well-functioning ecosystems, 
organizations, and societies (Cohen 2011). 

Sustainability has normative, governance, and 
management dimensions (Coblentz 2002; Starik 
and Kanashiro 2013). The normative dimension 
consists of a system of values and norms held by 
social agents who possess a purposeful collective 
vision with accompanying goals, objectives, 
and aligned activities. These are built around 
adaptive institutions and processes, which serve 
as a framework which ensures that an organiza- 
tion or community has the resilience and continu- 
ity to achieve its mission and realize its vision in 
the face of internal and external challenges. Sus- 
tainability is also a mode of governance by which 
social actors can collectively interrogate existing 
modes of social, political, and economic organi- 
zation. This serves to identify destructive prac- 
tices, transform the status quo, promote the 
development of more sustainable patterns of eco- 
nomic activity, and establish a standard against 
which existing institutions are to be judged and 
held to account. Sustainability also includes a 
management approach which eschews short- 
term, myopic, and wasteful behavior in favor 
of constant effort, continuous improvement, 
and unity of purpose. 

All sustainable organizations or communities 
require strong and balanced institutional, finan- 
cial, and ethical foundations to realize their vision 
and mission (Coblentz 2002; Cohen 2011). Insti- 
tutional sustainability requires a guiding vision — 
which gives a common purpose and meaning — 
and a mission, from which flows strategies and 
plans. The mission also sets the boundaries within 
which the organization or community will func- 
tion. Institutional sustainability is related to 
governance and management but with a recog- 
nition that sustainability depends less on formal 
plans and more on flexible processes capable of 
adapting to evolving threats, fleeting opportunities, 
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environmental changes, or the cognitive limits of its 
actors. Institutional sustainability must be supported 
by collectively agreed policies and procedures, 
which provide guidance, and systems for monitor- 
ing, evaluation, and organizational learning, which 
support change (Peter and Swilling 2014). Financial 
sustainability ensures that the human and non- 
human resources and economic incentives are 
present to drive the processes and activities with- 
out compromising the vision and mission (Cohen 
2011). A sustainable organization knows what 
resources it needs, when it needs them, and 
from which sources — internal or external — it is 
able to generate these resources. Ethical sustain- 
ability ensures that an organization or commu- 
nity has the requisite culture that supports 
stakeholders — both internal and external — work- 
ing together for the common good (Cohen 2011). 
Organizations with strong ethical foundations 
will possess a positive public image, which lead- 
ership will work assiduously to build and pre- 
serve, with or without external regulation and 
oversight. 

Achieving sustainability is a project that 
requires the recognition that the challenges 
which produce unsustainable behavior, and the 
policies and actions that achieve sustainability, 
take place in a social, economic, and environmen- 
tal system that is complex and systemic (Mitroff 
1994; Peter and Swilling 2014); and the term 
sustainability, when embedded in the concepts in 
complexity and systems theory, seems to gener- 
ally mean the capacity to maintain, endure, and 
adapt (Starik and Kanashiro 2013). 

Systemic implies that the challenges of sustain- 
ability arise from the structure of the system, as 
opposed to originating exclusively from individ- 
ual agents and elements, and affect the general 
behavior of the entire system; and solutions to 
correct unsustainable behavior require deep 
change to a system’s structure as opposed to 
superficial or surface solutions (Meadows and 
Wright 2008). Complexity implies that a system 
will have a network of diverse actors or elements 
that interact with each other, allowing the overall 
structure of the system itself to adapt and evolve, 
and produce system level, as opposed to individ- 
ual level, behavior; and systems tend to have 
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permeable boundaries, are embedded into other 
systems, are not isolated from their wider envi- 
ronment, and can therefore influence or be 
influenced by other systems (Meadows and 
Wright 2008). Thus a complex system — through 
its feedback loops, self-organizing ability, and 
adaptive capacity — exhibits emergent or unex- 
pected behavior that can support stability and 
continuity (sustainability) but also produce crisis; 
and crisis management is one response whereby 
organizations try to exert control over complexity 
and the uncertainty that often comes with systems. 
Systems through their robustness, resiliency, and 
redundancy exhibit adaptive and regenerative 
capacities which support long-term survival and 
therefore tend toward, but are not guaranteed to 
achieve, sustainability. Sustainability as a sys- 
temic concept must be approached with systemic 
thinking where social actors acquire knowledge 
and learn skills that allows them to influence the 
system, and make necessary trade-offs, to ensure 
the system has the capacity to endure in a complex 
and continuously changing environment (Peter 
and Swilling 2014). 

Sustainability is thus a balancing act which 
requires an organization to simultaneously 
achieve market sustainability, which is the ability 
to maintain financial success over time, environ- 
mental sustainability, which 1s the ability to main- 
tain compatibility between an organization’s 
behavior and its natural environment, and social 
sustainability — which is the ability to maintain 
good relations with the widest possible cross sec- 
tion of stakeholders and support broader societal 
outcomes based on prevailing values and norms 
(Cohen 2011). Being embedded in economic, 
social, political, cultural, and biophysical systems 
that interact with each other requires that social 
actors pay attention to sustainability challenges, 
such as globalization, overextraction of resources, 
overproduction, overconsumption, overpopula- 
tion, and stressed ecosystems; and to related 
potential negative outcomes — such as climate 
change, pollution, biodiversity loss, human rights 
abuses, poverty and inequality, illiteracy, disease, 
war, and crime — that arise with complex relation- 
ships and with the decisions and actions of multi- 
ple organizational decision-makers across both 
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time and space. Sustainability theory and practice 
must seek to focus significant attention on both 
natural and socioeconomic environments, ideally 
integrating, describing, and predicting their sys- 
temic existence and value; and prescribing both 
scientific and practical approaches which support 
the survival of both human and non-human sys- 
tems without compromising the values of human 
connectivity, community cohesiveness and inclu- 
siveness, individual freedom, equity, prudence, 
personal safety, stable employment and income, 
and continuous learning. Sustainability is the rec- 
ognition that organizations and communities are 
not isolated entities but are part of a complex 
network of interdependent, mutually-reinforcing 
and reciprocal relationships with other organiza- 
tions, communities and the natural environment 
that affect socio-economic and socio-ecological 
outcomes along qualitative and quantitative 
dimensions now and in the future (Elkington 
1997; Robinson 2004; Cohen 2011; Bowen 
2013). 


Crisis and Crisis Management 


The contemporary world is beset with many types 
of crises which often intersect with either social, 
economic, or environmental sustainability and 
which have the potential to threaten the long- 
term survival of organizations, communities, and 
even entire societies. The types of crises, their 
scale and scope, their frequency, and their poten- 
tial impact are all increasing given greater techno- 
logical dependence, economic interdependence, 
and demands on limited natural resources from a 
growing global population in need of food, water, 
energy, shelter, and transportation. The contem- 
porary world can therefore be described as crisis 
prone and crisis laden, and this gives the impres- 
sion that crises are omnipresent and proliferating, 
with an increasing number of segments of society 
facing damaging disruptions, upheavals, and 
restructuring. 

There is no single and universally accepted 
definition of crisis but a widely accepted defini- 
tion is offered by Coombs (2014, p. 3) who 
defines a crisis as “an unpredictable event that 
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threatens important expectancies of stakeholders 
and can seriously impair the organization’s per- 
formance and generate negative outcomes”; and 
crisis management as a structured “set of factors 
designed to combat crisis and to lessen the actual 
damage inflicted.” Lockwood (2005, p. 2) simi- 
larly defines crisis management as “an organiza- 
tion’s pre-established activities and guidelines for 
preparing and responding to significant cata- 
strophic events or incidents in a safe and effective 
manner.” The modern word crisis comes from the 
Greek word Krisis, which means a moment in 
need of a decision, and represents historical turn- 
ing points where human choice could make a 
fundamental difference to the future. Crisis also 
has a meaning in medicine where it denotes the 
turning point of a disease, but one where external 
intervention and restructuring is required to avoid 
or reverse permanent damage. Crises are events 
that threaten the survival of the system but one 
from which the regenerative or recuperative func- 
tions of the system are insufficient or unable to 
pull it out of a crisis. A crisis therefore can be 
characterized as a disruptive event, where stake- 
holders have a heightened expectancy that must 
be carefully managed, which requires decision- 
making carried out with a sense of urgency, 
which has potentially large impacts to the organi- 
zation as well as spillover effects to the wider 
society, and which requires restructuring to the 
system if it is to recover or emerge more resilient 
and more sustainable. 

All crises have the potential to disrupt the 
operations of an organization and damage its rep- 
utation (Coombs 2006, 2014). With proper plan- 
ning, precrisis training and rehearsals, and crisis 
management, most organizations can function 
normally during a crisis without disruptions to 
existing operations (Mitroff et al. 1987). In the 
absence of proper proactive measures, the long- 
term sustainability of the organization is jeopar- 
dized by distractions — from negative media atten- 
tion and investigations by regulators — as well as 
from damage to the organization’s reputation 
when stakeholders come to question the ethics 
and competence of organizational management. 
The management of expectations is essential to 
successful crisis management and recovery 
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(Coombs 2006, 2014). Crisis can benefit an orga- 
nization by providing the impetus or options for 
improving the organization’s sustainability capac- 
ity, by identifying weaknesses that management 
has overlooked or ignored, and by forcing change 
in policies, procedures, and organizational cul- 
ture. Thus while all crises present a challenge to 
organizations, they can present either opportuni- 
ties or threats or both. An organization has a 
number of options for response to a crisis which 
can be pursued separately or in combination: 
accommodation, which involves incorporating 
unchanged the challenge into an organization’s 
operations; adaptation, which involves incorpo- 
rating some variation of the challenge into an 
organization’s operations; rejection, which 
involves maintaining the status quo; and redemp- 
tion, which involves public acts of contrition by 
the organization for improper conduct leading to 
the crisis, or for mishandling the crisis response, 
but where the actions must demonstrate an actual 
rather than a symbolic commitment to correcting 
behavior (Coombs 1998, 2006, 2014). Accommo- 
dation and adaptation usually occur when the 
crisis can benefit the organization in some way 
and change is viable, while rejection risks an 
escalation of the crisis. 

Like many human activities or issues, crises 
can be broken down into stages or phases which 
are a relatively identifiable, intelligible, and 
coherent sequence of events and reactions in a 
process of change or development. Fink’s Crisis 
Life Cycle includes four stages: prodromal stage, 
where risk signals are often given off and the 
potential for crisis can emerge; acute stage, 
where a triggering event occurs and results in 
damage to an organization; chronic stage, where 
the organization suffers the lingering effects of a 
crisis and attempts to resume normal operations; 
and resolution stage, where the crisis is no longer 
of concern to stakeholders but where organiza- 
tions with a focus on sustainability seek to learn 
from their experiences (Fink 1986). There is no set 
proportion of time for each of Fink’s stages: each 
stage could last years or all four stages could run 
their course in a very brief period of time; how- 
ever, all four stages must occur, although the acute 
stage is typically the shortest in duration and most 
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intense and the chronic the longest in duration. 
The goal of any sustainable organization is to 
reach the resolution stage as quickly as possible, 
for organizations bogged down in the acute and 
chronic stages may find the burden of the crisis so 
overwhelming that they never reach the resolution 
Stage. 

Mitroff’s Five Stages of Crisis Management 
include proactive and reactive stages which are: 
signal detection, where the environment is 
scanned for signals of potential or impending 
crisis so that timely and appropriate action can 
be taken; prevention/preparedness, where orga- 
nizations undertake systematic planning, 
develop scenarios, and run simulations to test 
the quality of plans and the skills and compe- 
tences of employees; containment, where the 
intensity and extent of the impact of a crisis is 
minimized; recovery, where the organization 
seeks to facilitate the speedy resumption of nor- 
mal business operations; and learning, where the 
organization reflects on and examines the lessons 
from their own crisis experiences, as well as 
those from other organizations (Pearson and 
Mitroff 1993). While some contest the existence 
of “early warning signals,” some research sug- 
gests that the majority of crises were “smolder- 
ing” or “creeping” crises that went undetected; 
and a minority of crises were “sudden onset” that 
would quickly and unexpectedly appear. Robust 
measures for prevention and preparedness can- 
not prevent all crises, but the chances of orga- 
nizational survival will be increased and the 
degree of disruption minimized. If recognized 
and resolved early enough, prodromal events 
may never evolve into either triggering events 
or full-blown crises. During a crisis care has to 
be taken to ensure the accurate and timely flow 
of information so robust communication proce- 
dures and a clear communication strategy need 
to be in place (Coombs 2014). Good communi- 
cation is key to protecting reputations. Learning 
is often the most overlooked phase as some 
organizations fear “opening old wounds” while 
others assign blame; however, this period is 
critical to sustainability as it facilitates the 
informed restructuring that is so necessary for 
sustainability. Organizations that put effort and 
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resources into the proactive phases of signal 
detection, prevention, and preparedness are 
more likely to gain the reputation of being crisis 
prepared, while organizations that focus on con- 
tainment and recovery are more likely to be 
crisis prone and tend to be less sustainable. 


Sustainability and Crisis Management: 
Drivers 


An increasing number of organizations and com- 
munities are seeking to improve their capacity to 
deal with both crisis and sustainability. The 
drivers for this trend include a combination of 
heightened media scrutiny, leading to increased 
public awareness, and strengthened government 
regulation regarding governance regimes for risk, 
driven by changing public attitudes in the wake of 
a constant stream of crises (Mitroff et al. 1987; 
Pearson and Mitroff 1993; Shrivastava 1993; 
Coombs 2014). Examples of recent crises that 
have had a long-term negative effect on several 
organizations, communities, and even nations 
include the Bhopal disaster at the Union Carbide 
chemical plant in India in 1984, the Space Shuttle 
Challenger explosion in 1986, the droughts of the 
US Midwest in 1987—1988, the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill off Alaska in 1989, the South-Asian tsunami 
in 2004, Hurricane Katrina which devastated New 
Orleans in 2005, and the BP-operated Deepwater 
Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico in 2010. 
Examples of organizations affected by crises 
which did not survive include Pan American Air- 
lines in 1991, Enron in 2001, and WorldCom in 
2002. Examples of organizations and communi- 
ties that have faced crises and demonstrated resil- 
lence and sustainability include the tampering 
of Tylenol products in 1982, the turnaround of 
Apple Computers between 1997 and 2000, and 
the recovery of New York after the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks. Public responses to improve governance 
and risk management, and thus crisis management 
and sustainability, include the Sarbanes-Oxley 
Act of 2002, while private, voluntary initiatives 
include standards such as ISO 26000 for social 
responsibility and ISO 22301 for business 
continuity. 


Sustainability and Crisis Management 


Sustainability and Crisis Management: 
Joint Approaches 


Organizations increasingly address crisis and sus- 
tainability issues in six ways: 


1. First, by improving governance and organiza- 
tional practices through risk management, 
environmental, and health programs, by 
adopting cleaner and leaner technologies, by 
carrying out preventative maintenance, by 
improving the safety and quality of products 
and processes, by redesigning products and 
packaging, by reducing polluting emissions, 
and by managing waste disposal (Mitroff 
1994; Lehtonen 2004; Coombs 2010). 

2. Second, by shifting organizational cultures 
from reactive responses to crisis issues to pro- 
active approaches where crisis and sustainabil- 
ity management became an integral part of 
strategic management (Mitroff et al. 1987; 
Taneja et al. 2010). These cultures support the 
building of a sustained internal organizational 
capacity to deal with crises, with external 
expertise being called upon to address specific 
crisis-related tasks. 

3. Third, by changing focus from a procedural 
orientation — which involves establishing 
emergency management procedures, crisis 
contingency plans, occupational health and 
safety procedures, and environmental audits — 
to broader crisis management skills where 
plans are continually tested and adjusted 
through drills and practice (Fink 1986; Mitroff 
et al. 1987; Pearson and Mitroff 1993). The 
presence of formal policies and procedures 
for crisis management is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for organizations to be able 
to cope in actual crises. 

4. Fourth, by changing from a public relations 
damage control orientation to a more proac- 
tive, comprehensive and substantive systems 
approach to crisis management (Coombs 2006, 
2014). This shift is driven by good leadership 
and communication, which not only protects 
the image and reputation of the organization 
but also attends to the psychological and emo- 
tional needs of stakeholders. 


Sustainability and Crisis Management 


5. Fifth, by recognizing that crises and sustain- 
ability are invariably implicated in complex 
power relations which are both internal and 
external to the organization (Shrivastava 
1993; Robinson 2004; Cohen 2011). The 
nature and meaning of crisis and sustainability 
are contested and like any concept with a sub- 
jective component will be continuously sub- 
jected to the forces of politicization. Preparing 
the organization to avoid or weather crises and 
become sustainable often requires restructuring 
these power relationships, which will likely 
cause a reorientation of the existing distribution 
of benefits and burdens, and gives rise to resis- 
tance to change that must be overcome. 

6. Sixth, by recognizing the importance of far- 
sighted and ethical leadership which not only 
ensure that the plans, resources, and expertise 
is in place but which models the professional 
behaviors and communication styles necessary 
to succeed in a complex multi-stakeholder 
environment (Taneja et al. 2010). 


Sustainability and Crisis Management: 
Goals and Objectives 


The goals and objectives of crisis management 
and sustainability are remarkably complimentary: 
with crisis management organizations and com- 
munities seek to avoid, minimize, or mitigate 
unfortunate events or capitalize on opportunities; 
with sustainability organizations and communi- 
ties seek to ensure that social, economic, and 
environmental systems are stable, available, and 
replenishable in a way that supports the current 
organization while still being made available to 
the next generation of users (Shrivastava 1993; 
Lehtonen 2004; Crandall and Mensah 2008; 
Coombs 2010). Crisis management often focuses 
on one significant even at a time which poses an 
imminent threat to the survival of an organization 
or community; while sustainability tends to focus 
on macro level and systemic issues which connect 
economic growth to a wider range of concerns in 
the organization’s environment that can include 
entire systems of firms, governments, and coun- 
tries that must work together. One positive aspect 
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that both sustainability and crisis management 
share is the promotion of learning and change at 
the organizational level, and history tends to sug- 
gest that much positive change occurs as a result 
of a crisis which overcomes organizational inertia 
and the power of vested interests. Crisis manage- 
ment is an important element of sustainability, and 
vice versa, and both should be incorporated into 
an organizations strategic plans because crises can 
restrict sustainability in the long term, and the 
maintenance and growth of organizations and 
communities can place demands and burdens on 
systems that can result in crises. 


Conclusion 


At some point in its life, every organization or 
community will face a crisis or enter a phase 
where its ability to sustain itself is thrown into 
doubt. In the contemporary world, human- 
induced crises have reached the point where they 
could rival natural disasters in scale, scope, and 
impact, and even the human dimension of natural 
disasters is largely a result of human action or 
inaction, such as the choice of where to establish 
a community, the type of building codes for pro- 
tection against hurricanes or earthquakes, or the 
decision when and where to evacuate in the lead- 
up to an event. Organizations and communities 
contribute to their level of crisis and also to their 
level of sustainability, and there is growing evi- 
dence that successful organizations — defined as 
those that consistently achieve their goals and 
objectives in the long-term — have an effective 
organizational design and robust institutions for 
both crisis management and sustainability. Crisis 
seems to be an inherent and ubiquitous feature of 
contemporary society and, together with the need 
for promoting sustainability, could be considered 
a normal part of modern life. Organizations 
imbued with a culture that embraces both crisis 
management and sustainability tend to be charac- 
terized by solidarity and cooperation among 
stakeholders, an improved alignment between 
the internal and external environments, a willing- 
ness to experiment and innovate, a receptivity to 
change and adaptation, and a belief that the 
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organization serves some greater social purpose 
beyond the narrow pursuit of financial gain at all 
costs. Given the framework presented, an under- 
standing of crises within the context of sustain- 
ability seems both plausible and necessary. 


Cross-References 


Evolution of Crisis Management 
Governance in Crisis Management 
Organizational Excellence 
Organizational Reputation 
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Synonyms 

Accountability in local governments; Accounting 
for sustainable development; Social reports 
Definition 


The external reporting, together with the imple- 
mentation of performance measures, is one of the 
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strong points of the reform processes that have 
touched the public sector over the past decades 
(Marcuccio and Steccolini 2009). On the other 
hand, the issue of sustainability has increasingly 
imposed at the international level and the local 
governments are considered among the first actors 
called to implement the sustainable development 
practices. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
combination of the two above mentioned trends 
leads to the growth of the importance of the sus- 
tainability report as a tool to promote sustainability. 


Introduction 


Generally private and public organizations pub- 
lish their sustainability activities by SR mainly in 
order to: (1) evaluate the current status of Organi- 
zation progress towards sustainable development; 
and (2) make known to those concerned the efforts 
and progress made in the different dimensions in 
which sustainability can be declined (Dalal- 
Clayton and Bass 2002). 

The role of local governments for promoting 
the agenda of sustainability accounting and 
accountability is often not sufficiently considered. 
In the world of public sector organizations, local 
governments are the closest institutions to their 
communities and thus have a particularly impor- 
tant role to play in the pursuit of sustainability 
goals (Ball 2002; Sciulli 2011). For this reason, 
further research is still needed to understand if and 
how LGOs are reporting their activities to pro- 
mote sustainable development. 


The Paradigm of Sustainable 
Development 


Nowadays the paradigm of sustainable develop- 
ment (SD) is considered as one of the key research 
and policy issues (Brandon and Lombardi 2011). 
Nevertheless for terms like “sustainable develop- 
ment” and “sustainability” there are no univer- 
sally accepted definition. The most frequently 
quoted definition is from Our Common Future, 
also known as the Brundtland Report of the United 
Nations World Commission on Environment and 
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Development (WCED 1987); sustainable develop- 
ment is defined as “development that meets the 
needs of the present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs. It contains within it two key concepts: 


e the concept of ‘needs’, in particular the essen- 
tial needs of the world’s poor, to which over- 
riding priority should be given; and 

e the idea of limitations imposed by the state of 
technology and social organization on the 
environments ability to meet present and 
future needs. 


2. Thus the goals of economic and social devel- 
opment must be defined in terms of sustainability 
in all countries — developed or developing, 
market-oriented or centrally planned. Interpreta- 
tions will vary, but must share certain general 
features and must flow from a consensus on the 
basic concept of sustainable development and on 
a broad strategic framework for achieving it.” 

Twenty-five years ago at the United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) held in Rio de Janeiro in June 1992, 
about 170 governments agreed on a common 
commitment — defined Agenda 21 — including 
programs and aims in the field of social and envi- 
ronmental sustainability. Agenda 21 assigned a 
well-defined role to local governments because 
many of the issues addressed by Agenda 21 have 
their roots in activities at local level. More 
recently also the United Nations Conference on 
Sustainable Development (the so called Rio+20) 
emphasized the issues related with sustainability 
and the function of the PSOs (Public Sector Orga- 
nization) in facing these challenges: “Given the 
scale of the challenges, the international commu- 
nity will not make meaningful progress without 
much greater action by governments in the com- 
ing years and decades” (Rio+ 2012, p. 23). 


Accounting and Accountability for 
Sustainability 


While the private sector has devoted increasing 
attention to the issue of sustainability accounting, 
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the public sector and not-for-profit sector only in 
recent years have increased the interest on the 
topic (Ball 2004; Dumay et al. 2010). In the pri- 
vate sector, sustainability reporting is often related 
to the pursuit of a “social license to operate,” and 
sustainability reporting in the local governments 
and more generally in the public sector refers to 
legitimacy-seeking behaviors. 

As previously mentioned, public sector orga- 
nizations play a central role in delivering the 
sustainable development agenda (Ball 2002; Ball 
and Grubnic 2007; Larrinaga-Gonzalez and 
Bebbington 2001). The sustainability reporting 
could be provided to assist achieve these aims; 
it could be seen as a process that lead to different 
outcomes (in terms of organizational changes, 
communication, and management) (Niemann 
and Hoppe 2017). According to Burritt and 
Schaltegger (2010), SR is a tool to help managers 
deal with sustainability decisions. However, there 
have been few researches on the link between 
sustainability reporting in Public Sector Organi- 
zations (PSOs) and Organizational Change Man- 
agement for Sustainability (OCMS). 

The last twenty years have seen an expanding 
attention to sustainability accounting. The adop- 
tion of sustainability reporting is not mandatory in 
many countries; nevertheless, several organiza- 
tions produce such reports. The majority of 
researches in this field have centered their atten- 
tion on the private sector (Guthrie and Abeysekera 
2006; Parker 2005). Scarce attention has been 
dedicated at the reasons that drive PSOs do sus- 
tainability reporting (Burritt and Welch 1997; 
Guthrie et al. 2010). The literature on sustainabil- 
ity reporting is concentrated in particular on the 
results represented in report, but little research has 
focused on understanding the characteristics and 
reasons for the preparation in the context of public 
sector (Giacomini 2016). In this regard, Ball and 
Grubnic (2007) state that the economic dimension 
and the environmental impact and responsibilities 
would be expected to lead sustainability reporting 
in the PSOs. According to Gray (2006), institu- 
tions disclose their SD activities only if they are 
convinced that this increases the perceived value 
by the stakeholders. 


Sustainability Report in Local Governments 


Sustainability reporting tools can refer to dif- 
ferent theoretical framework and reporting stan- 
dards, among them the triple bottom line (TBL) 
reporting, where the three dimensions are social, 
economic, and environmental, or in other words 
people, planet, and profit. A good example of 
TBL’s key strategic adoption is Raleigh’s capital 
city of North Carolina. In fact, The City of 
Raleigh incorporated the triple bottom line in its 
2030 Comprehensive Plan by including a com- 
mitment to sustainability: “Raleigh 5s commitment 
to sustainability is a cornerstone of its vision for 
the future. That vision is broad and comprehen- 
sive and focuses on the interdependent relations 
of environmental stewardship, economic strength, 
and social integrity. These three elements define 
the vision and will serve to guide the choices and 
decisions that Raleigh will have to make as a 21st 
Century City of Innovation.” 

At the same time, global organizations 
supporting sustainability reporting were founded. 
In this field, the most important is the Global 
Reporting Initiative (GRI), which has developed 
a voluntary sustainability reporting framework for 
private companies and also specific standard and 
guidelines for public sector organizations. 

The adoption of the sustainability report is not 
simple for Local Governments. Often, the limited 
financial resources available and the lack of skills 
among municipal public servants lead to the result 
that the sustainability report is prepared only by 
bigger local governments. Even so, some local 
governments decide not to adopt real sustainabil- 
ity reports, but rather to use websites to publish 
some information about their strategy towards 
sustainability. 


Conclusions 


More generally, the study of SR in LGOs can 
contribute to the understanding of the phenome- 
non of sustainable development, as municipalities 
are the institutions considered closest to the citi- 
zens. Despite the growing interest on sustainabil- 
ity reporting over the past decade, there are few 
empirical studies carried out in order to assess the 
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degree of distribution among LGOs. This lack of 
sustainability research has to be filled to under- 
stand how public sector organizations should play 
a preeminent role in sustainability (Ball and 
Bebbington 2008). 

The introduction of a compulsory sustainabil- 
ity report, as required for instance by the European 
directive 95/2014, may bring also small munici- 
palities to work on the theme of sustainability 
thanks to the information inductance process 
started from the obligation of reporting. Informa- 
tion inductance is the process by which the behav- 
ior of an individual is influenced by the 
information that is required to disclose (Prakash 
and Rappaport 1977). Obviously the introduction 
of mandatory SR bring a concrete risk: as detected 
with the introduction of managerial accounting, a 
reform enforced by law tends to become a matter 
of compliance rather than a mechanism for 
enabling change (Panozzo 2000). 
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Universities 
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Synonyms 


Integrated reporting; Social accounting; Social 
reporting 


Definition 


It is the process of disclosing the sustainable 
actions of a university including social, environ- 
mental, and economical measurements. 


Introduction 


The increasing focus on sustainable development 
has driven the educational system to consider the 
main aspects of this issue that students could study 
throughout their education. Universities, as part of 
this pathway, have a pivotal role in shaping the 
minds of future generations as well as acting as a 
starting point for virtuous circles and responsible 
behavior (Cortese 2003). Embedding sustainabil- 
ity at universities involves taking a number of 
actions usually recognized as University Social 
Responsibility (USR) practices. The concept of 
responsibility has Latin origins (responsum) and 
means the responsibility to be answerable for 
one’s behavior by accepting its consequences. 
Accordingly, USR considers enhancing sustain- 
ability in four main areas of action: teaching, 
research, governance, and the sharing of knowl- 
edge with the community. As part of a context 
(e.g., local, national), universities need to be both 
responsible and accountable for their actions. 

At the same time, while riding the wave of the 
recent implementation of the new public manage- 
ment, universities are called on to be more 
accountable for the use of public and donated 
funds. The increasing range of actions that 
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universities are required to carry out, and a wider 
range of stakeholders, have created new account- 
ability needs that are not satisfied by the tradi- 
tional tools, such as financial statements and 
budgets. Therefore, university sustainability 
reporting is attracting attention from practitioners 
and social accounting scholars. They have identi- 
fied several forms of voluntary documents similar 
to sustainability reports, as well as several stan- 
dards and numerous best practices that can shed 
the light on the reporting process and on how to 
embed this practice in universities’ accounting 
systems. 

Previous studies recognize several functions 
that sustainability reports can assume, such as 
improving the legitimacy of an organization, 
enhancing the organization’s image, and assisting 
the external audit of results and goal achievement 
by stakeholders (Azizul Islam and Deegan 2008). 
In the public sector, social accounting has pro- 
vided greater transparency, increasing both stake- 
holders’ awareness of governance decisions and 
trust from communities. Sustainability reports 
have also increased the transparency of organiza- 
tions’ values, the use of available resources, and 
the results achieved through them (Vagnoni and 
Cavicchi 2015). These reports illustrate the mis- 
sion of the organization, its efficiency, and man- 
agement effectiveness, allowing stakeholders to 
audit the consistency between the organization’s 
aims and its results. According to previous stud- 
ies, sustainability reporting may assume different 
roles according to the organization that imple- 
ments the process. In for-profit organizations, sus- 
tainability report serves to enhance the corporate 
image. In the nonprofit and the public sector, 
disclosing actions on sustainability may be help- 
ful for legitimizing these organizations within the 
communities they serve. 

Despite the growing attention on sustainability 
reporting by universities, social accounting stud- 
ies underline that few researchers are investigat- 
ing this accountability tool and that this practice 1s 
still in its infancy. Several steps must be taken to 
improve this process as part the accountability 
system at universities (del Mar Alonso-Almeida 
et al. 2015). This section provides a summary of 
the main issues related to sustainability reporting 
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by universities that have been reported to date by 
scholars in this area. 


The Many Faces of Sustainability 
Reporting 


If sustainability reporting is usually considered as 
the process of disclosing the sustainable actions of 
an organization, reports resulting from this pro- 
cess can vary in their forms, dimensions, and 
contexts. International studies have demonstrated 
that the three dimensions of sustainability can be 
differently disclosed in sustainability reports. On 
the other hand, reports with different titles (e.g., 
social reports, mandate reports) can provide infor- 
mation equivalent to that provided by a sustain- 
ability report. The following will describe some 
distinctions between these documents. 

The social report (bilan social in France, 
bilancio sociale in Italy) assumes this title due to 
its tradition in the state where it was developed. 
France and Italy have 40-year histories of the 
evolution of social accounting tools, and the 
social report has been one of the first examples 
of disclosure for stakeholders. In the past, these 
reports mainly contained information on social 
aspects; however, they now also provide data on 
the organizational environmental and economic 
performance. Despite this, they maintain their tra- 
ditional name of “social report.” 

The environmental report highlights the sus- 
tainable nature of the university’ actions, usually 
by referring to the Copernicus Charter. These 
environmental aspects are widely disclosed, for 
example, in Canadian universities (Fonseca et al. 
2011), and embrace the measurement of perfor- 
mance on issues such as water consumption, 
green buildings, transportation, and mobility 
management. 

Another type of report identified by Moggi 
et al. (2015) is the “mandate report” that is dis- 
seminated by the public universities and discloses 
information referred to as the “chancellor’s man- 
date period.” Comparing performance on sustain- 
ability from 3 to 5 years, this document offers a 
long-term view of the university’s strategies and 
policies on teaching, research, and governance. 
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Sustainability reports provide disclosure for 
the triple bottom-line performance by considering 
economic, social, and environmental aspects of a 
university’s actions. According to the literature on 
universities, the information provided is focused 
on the sustainable aspects of research, teaching, 
and knowledge transfer within the community. 
Research on sustainability usually considers the 
number of articles published on this stream of 
studies and the number and value of grants 
received to support projects on sustainability. 
Teaching aspects encompass the numbers of 
courses that disseminate knowledge on sustain- 
ability or general subjects including this issue. 
Finally, the third mission of the universities is 
focused on the transfer of knowledge related to 
environmental and social aspects and the goals 
that involve the local community and enhance 
the sharing of knowledge regarding sustainability 
among students, professors, and citizens. 

In this sense, sustainability reporting is a valu- 
able tool to engage stakeholders and subjects, 
who, once involved in the process, can increase 
their awareness of both their own and their uni- 
versities’ impacts on sustainability (Godemann 
et al. 2014). 


Sustainability Reporting Features and 
Motivations 


Previous studies demonstrate that sustainability 
reporting at universities is an ongoing phenome- 
non that is still in its early days (Fonseca et al. 
2011; del Mar Alonso-Almeida et al. 2015), and 
the universities that have developed this process 
are not always consistent in their implementation 
over time (Moggi et al. 2015). The features and 
contents of these documents differ widely between 
states, contexts, and the data disclosed. Perfor- 
mance is reported considering both fiscal and aca- 
demic years, often not permitting a comparison 
between periods and universities. Sustainability 
reporting drives changes in the universities’ 
accounting and reporting systems and, for this 
reason, takes time to become embedded in the 
traditional organizational procedures and pro- 
cesses. Data collection is a long process, usually 
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lasting a year. For those involved in the reporting, 
this means that once a report is published, it is 
already time to start the data collection for the 
following year. The high level of commitment 
required can create resistance to change from 
employees, which hampers the development of 
this process. In addition, sustainability reporting 
is often not subject to specific government regu- 
lation, and the initiative to produce a sustainability 
report is left to the individual university. This 
means that the process begins with the willing- 
ness to produce such a document, usually driven 
by a person involved in the governance, which 
has expertise on sustainability and is aware of 
the importance of reporting their university’s 
actions. On the other hand, when governance 
changes, the reporting process risks being hin- 
dered or ceased. 

When seeking the reasons for sustainability 
reporting, the literature is wide-ranging (Azizul 
Islam and Deegan 2008), but little is known 
regarding the higher education sector. A recent 
study by Moggi et al. (2015) of Italian universities 
underlines how the function recognized as sus- 
tainability reporting changes depending on the 
context of development, the nature of the univer- 
sity, and the evolutionary process the document 
undergoes within the organization. 

Being transparent and communicating perfor- 
mance to stakeholders are two of the reasons that 
universities point out when describing their 
reports. Accounting for their actions permits the 
universities to create dialog with their stake- 
holders, in many cases giving them the opportu- 
nity to participate in the process or, more 
frequently, at the final reporting stage by asking 
for their feedback on the final document. 

The literature emphasizes that many universi- 
ties consider the potential of sustainability 
reporting in regaining legitimacy after the loss of 
public trust (Ntim et al. 2017). For universities, 
the sustainability report could be the answer to the 
request for increasing transparency in the use of 
public resources, giving stakeholders the ability to 
understand universities’ social impacts, especially 
those affecting the local community and stu- 
dents. In this sense, the measurement required 
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for building the social account is not limited to 
economic sustainability but also the broader 
social and environmental impacts. 

It is important to note that the proper dissemi- 
nation of these reporting tools strengthens the link 
with the region served by the university and the 
dialog with its stakeholders. Moggi et al. (2015) 
also underlined how this practice can stimulate the 
spread of a culture of social responsibility and 
sustainability in individual day-to-day actions by 
the people involved in the process. 


The Main Standards Applied 


Sustainability reports present a methodological 
section where the main formal features of the 
document are described: the reporting period, the 
composition of the working group, the guidelines 
and the structure chosen, and the standards 
employed. Except for valuable recommendations 
issued by academic and professional organiza- 
tions (see GBS 2008), there are no regulatory 
provisions by governments on sustainability 
reporting at universities. 

Previous studies underline that several stan- 
dards (both for the phases of the production 
process and for the document framework) are 
usually employed in creating a report. The 
simultaneous application of the few standards 
available for sustainability reporting demon- 
strates the incompleteness of each of them. 
The guidelines issued by the Global Reporting 
Initiative (GRI) G.4, together with Sector Sup- 
plement for the public agencies, are the most 
widely used framework (GRI 2005, 2013). The 
GRI standard is particularly useful in rational- 
izing through ratios the quantitative measure- 
ment of economic, social, and environmental 
performance. The set of indicators provided by 
the GRI and its implementation manuals allow 
the construction of each ratio. 

The Copernicus Guidelines were instituted in 
1993 and updated in 2006, and are considered a 
pivotal framework for European campuses, and 
extend to Canada and the United States. These 
guidelines aim to integrate higher education 
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through strategies for sustainable development 
by providing a step-by-step path (Copernicus 
Campus 2006). 

The Sustainable Campus Charter (GULF 
2010) results from a collaboration between the 
International Sustainable Campus Network 
(ISCN) and the Global University Leader Forum 
(GULF) under the supervision of the World Eco- 
nomic Forum. The charter provides useful support 
for universities that approach sustainability 
reporting for the first time, because it presents a 
framework based on individual operational units 
of the university and is therefore easier to imple- 
ment in a gradual way. 

Another important role is played by the 
national guidelines, which are usually provided 
in the language of origin and are followed by the 
national universities. For example, in Spain, a 
manual on university social responsibility was 
published in 2011 (Vallaeys et al. 2011) providing 
insights both on how to develop actions for sus- 
tainability at universities and on their monitoring 
by measurement. In Italy, the Interest Group on 
Social Reporting (GBS) proposes specific guide- 
lines for universities (GBS 2008, 2013). This 
framework is easy to read and is usually used to 
define the general structure of the sustainability 
report and to describe relationships with stake- 
holders through a matrix stakeholders/actions. 
For the reporting process, the most widely dif- 
fused standard is AA1000, both in terms of the 
process phases and the specific stakeholder 
engagement actions (AAIOOOSES) (del Mar 
Alonso-Almeida et al. 2015). 


Conclusions 


In the context of public and university reforms, 
and in which sustainability is becoming an impor- 
tant issue considered by university governance, 
sustainability reporting has contributed to 
strengthening the culture of measurement in 
higher education. This has increased awareness 
of universities’ work, stimulated competition 
through comparison, and created moments for 
reflecting on university missions and plans. 
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Social accounting and its tools must be the 
result of a process that involves the entire organi- 
zation. Further, according to the chancellors’ dec- 
laration at the beginning of few university’s 
sustainability report, the document is becoming 
an important management tool that permits the 
evaluation of results and supports strategic plan- 
ning (Moggi et al. 2015). 

From the previous studies, sustainability 
reporting is an ongoing phenomenon that is 
undergoing a continuous development. Sustain- 
ability reports and other social accounting docu- 
ments are living tools that change and shape their 
content, and their functions and utility to the 
accounting and accountability systems continu- 
ally evolve. Even in cases where published docu- 
ments reveal an autoreferential approach, their 
development over time can enhance their conver- 
sion into helpful accountability and strategic plan- 
ning tools for the evaluation of economic, social, 
and environmental sustainability performance 
over the long term. 

There is no doubt that the continuity of 
reporting and the growing experiential curve will 
allow the process of internal and external data 
collection to advance, thereby reducing the effort 
required to produce the sustainability report in 
terms of resources spent. However, a turning 
point in the dissemination and quality of sustain- 
ability reports will require specific guidelines or 
legal provisions. This will be driven by a cultural 
change in the future generations, through the 
inclusion of sustainability issues into the aca- 
demic program and universities’ strategies. Gov- 
ernments, as well as internationally recognized 
organizations, will play a pivotal role in enhanc- 
ing this change and forcing universities to broaden 
their accountability to stakeholders. 


Cross-References 
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Synonyms 


Development administration 


Definition 


The term “sustainable development administra- 
tion” describes an aspect of public policy that 
is concerned with the application of the sustain- 
able development paradigm to public adminis- 
tration structures, processes, and institutions. 
“Administration” here relates to a broad array 
of operational processes and discrete tasks that 
facilitate the development and implementation of 
public sector policies — though the term is also 
used in relation to private sector operations. 


Introduction 


Aligned with the definition set out above, sustain- 
able development administration primarily refers 
to the institutional and administrative structures 
and processes within public administration that 
facilitate and enhance sustainable development 
as the global development paradigm agreed to at 
the international scale at the Rio Earth Summit in 
1992 and subsequently reiterated in Rio+20 
(2012) and the Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs) agreed to by the member states in 2015. 

From a contemporary vantage point, sustain- 
able development administration can be consid- 
ered as the administrative and operational side of 
the sustainable development agenda, as it is 
promoted and implemented through the SDGs, 
for example. 

This view, however, ignores the origins of 
sustainable development administration in 
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modernist paradigms of development and devel- 
opment administration, which emerged in the 
post-World War II world. Since the 1970s, inter- 
national development has undergone a transfor- 
mation towards more holistic approaches that not 
only take economic growth but also social 
development and ecological conservation into 
account, in line with sustainability thinking. 
Sustainable development administration therefore 
is not a new area of public policy but one that 
gradually emerged over the past three to four 
decades, as the international community tried 
to learn from past mistakes in international 
development while it, at the same time, embraced 
sustainable development as its new paradigm. 


Development Administration as a “Big 
Government” Instrument of 
Modernization 


The origins of development administration can be 
traced back to the 1950s, as an area of practice and 
research within what can be termed comparative 
public administration. Beginning in the late 
1940s, numerous countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America achieved independence from 
colonial rule. The historical shifts that led to inde- 
pendent nations had raised hope for improved 
social and economic conditions under now liber- 
ated governments, while former colonial powers 
sought to maintain economic ties with their for- 
mer colonies and (in some cases) provide support 
in the political transition process through interna- 
tional development aid. The majority of these 
“Third World” countries, however, were econom- 
ically weak, with impoverished societies facing 
significant domestic political and social chal- 
lenges that — such was the Zeitgeist of the time — 
could only be met with Keynesian economics and 
big government (Esman 1988). Strong and far- 
reaching government action, such as the one that 
led to the creation of the Marshall Plan in Europe, 
was considered the means of choice for tackling 
poverty and fostering social progress. 

At the same time, the social sciences, which 
have expanded in significance since the 1950s, 
were dominated by a modernization paradigm 
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that posited the universal validity of Western 
values, including individualism, instrumental 
rationalism, and enlightenment through science. 
Eventually, so the view, all peoples and nations 
around the world would adopt Western normative 
systems and reap the social and economic benefits 
of doing so, just as Europe and North America 
had. This assumed cultural supremacy of the West 
and the belief in a linear trajectory of development 
and change towards more Westernized societies 
with similar political and administrative system 
would take place through technical assistance 
from countries in Europe, North America, and 
Oceania, who would work with well-educated 
elites in developing countries, who in turn acted 
as “modernizers” that took Western, rational 
forms of planning, decision-making, and 
implementation from increasingly “modernized” 
urban centers to the rural periphery (Esman 1988). 

In this setting, public administration using big 
government was considered the most important 
and most effective vehicle for guiding such a 
process of transition and achieving moderniza- 
tion. Hence, development administration was 
born as a specialized field within public adminis- 
tration, built on the fundamental assumption that 
the various manifestations of development can in 
fact be administered by building powerful bureau- 
cracies. As developing countries strived towards 
the Western ideal of modernization, their actual 
administrative needs were considered different 
from those of developed countries — albeit not in 
a way that they were believed to differ signifi- 
cantly from one developing country to the next. 
All developing countries, it was argued, needed to 
rapidly mature their public administrative systems 
(including developing bigger government struc- 
tures that could deal with the enormity of the task) 
in order to improve their social and economic 
conditions. Public administration in a developing 
country context, therefore, required dedicated 
modernization concepts, approaches, and admin- 
istrative practices that were able to not only 
cope with but catalyze constructing national infra- 
structure, facilitate democratic planning and 
decision-making processes, ensuring the primacy 
of the rule of law, and raising the standard of 
living (Gant 2006). Development administration, 
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therefore, took on an optimistic yet largely cultur- 
ally insensitive perspective that viewed develop- 
mental problems as transient and inherently 
solvable — and effective public administration 
would need to play a major role in the task. 

In this context of a global strive for moderni- 
zation, development administration can have two 
different goals: to achieve the development of 
administration in developing countries or to 
administer development processes in developing 
countries (Riggs 1970). Throughout the 1970s 
and 1980s, the second focus become more prom- 
inent and the term development administration 
evolved into a synonym for the administration of 
development in developing countries. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, the achievements of 
big government in developing countries stayed far 
behind its modernistic expectations and promises. 
Suffering from formalistic, bureaucratic, and 
vastly ineffective procedures that involved large 
numbers of often poorly skilled public servants, 
public administration became increasingly seen as 
the problem rather than the solution for develop- 
mental challenges. Development administration 
attracted critiques similar to those of the modern- 
ization model of development as such. In essence, 
public administrations were not able to act as 
effective agents that could carry social and eco- 
nomic progress into all geographic corners of a 
nation — rather, much development efforts were 
not reaching the majority of poor people, devel- 
opment projects were not reaching their objec- 
tives, and whole public sectors became mired 
in intransparency, corruption, and nepotism that 
amounted to being complicit in, if not directly 
responsible for, worsening socioeconomic 
conditions. 

As a subdiscipline, development administra- 
tion was never very clearly defined, beyond 
existing paradigms of modernization. Despite its 
direct emergence from theories of development, 
only few attempts were made within the field of 
development administration to define how it 
understood “development.” The implicit interpre- 
tation inherent in most development administra- 
tion approaches and practices was one where 
economic development was foregrounded, often 
with the result that other conceptualizations of 
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development appeared virtually nonexistent or 
considered radical and non-mainstream. The lack 
of theoretical engagement with the very founda- 
tion of the term also manifested in that develop- 
ment administration scholars and practitioners 
seemed to lack interest in critiquing the field 
from within. Mostly on the outside of the field, 
however, critics argued that development 
administration was a manifestation of Western 
hegemony of liberal-democratic values that it 
imposed onto non-Western cultures in unsuitable 
ways. Not only were Western administrative ideas 
at odds with traditional administrative and 
decision-making processes in developing coun- 
tries; applying development administration to 
such countries also highlighted that the institu- 
tional structures and processes it relied on were 
far from perfect and often did not work as effec- 
tively and efficiently in developed countries to 
justify “exporting” them and convincing other 
countries to adopt them as best practices. 
Ultimately, the notion of development as a linear 
process that all countries or societies will undergo 
in a similar way was considered no longer tenable 
as there was little evidence in more developed 
countries that this was the case. This realization 
resulted in the rapid demise of the subfield of 
development administration. 


From New Development Administration 
to Sustainable Development 
Administration 


In the late 1980s, after development administra- 
tion as a professional subfield of public adminis- 
tration and area of research and training had all but 
disappeared, some scholars made an unsuccessful 
attempt of a rebirth by referring to new develop- 
ment administration (NDA; Esman 1988). Instead 
of providing alternative theoretical and concep- 
tual approaches to the question of how public 
administration can achieve lasting change in devel- 
oping countries, NDA mostly offered a reactive 
approach to changing economic and political para- 
digms towards neoliberal approaches that 
embraced minimal government, privatization, 
and deregulation. 


Sustainable Development Administration 


The late 1980s, however, also saw the wide- 
spread adoption of the concept of sustainable 
development, catalyzed to the forefront of inter- 
national development politics and public 
administration by the 1987 World Commission 
on Environment and Development (WCED 
1987) report “Our Common Future” (widely 
known as the Brundtland Commission report). 
The Brundtland Commission defined sustain- 
able development as “development that meets 
the needs of the present without compromising 
the ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs” (WCED 1987). According to this 
most widely accepted definition, sustainable 
development is both sensitive to existing 
resources and their use, while also acknowledg- 
ing that society has social and economic needs 
that are to be met. 

The WCED identified six objectives of sustain- 
able development that further spell out these 
needs: 


1. Reviving growth 

2. Changing the quality of growth 

3. Meeting essential needs for jobs, food, energy, 
water, and sanitation 

4. Conserving and enhancing the resource base 

5. Reorienting technology and managing risk 

6. Merging environmental and economic 
decision-making. 


In summary, these objectives equate to two 
underlying goals, namely, that resource exploita- 
tion should be renewable and thus equal to regen- 
eration rates and that the emission of different 
forms of waste should stay within the natural 
assimilative and absorptive capacity of ecosys- 
tems (Carley and Christie 1993). A core principle 
of this definition is intergenerational equity. Sus- 
tainable development thus clearly stretches the 
notion of development away from a sole focus 
on the present onto one that takes future resource 
availability and future societal needs into account. 

The emerging sustainable development para- 
digm gave new impetus to debates about how 
development, now framed in terms of resource 
efficiency, ecosystem health, and intergen- 
erational equity, can be facilitated as a sustainable 
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process. Sustainable development administration 
is no longer primarily focused on how (linear) 
development can be administered but what strat- 
egies can be employed to establish the ideal of 
sustainable development as a new and lasting 
practice. Sustainable development administration 
therefore signifies a move in public administration 
to support a holistic societal transition to sustain- 
able practices, rather than being an approach for 
facilitating economic development. Inherent to 
this is the assumption that collective effort will 
be required across disciplines, sectors, and socie- 
ties in order to devise more sustainable strategies 
and implement them in differing institutional con- 
texts. To achieve structural and behavioral change 
towards more sustainable practices, sustainable 
development acknowledges cultural diversity 
and calls for culturally sensitive approaches 
developed from within a given cultural context, 
rather than promoting one-size-fits-all techno- 
cratic solutions. 

As an important conceptual departure from 
previous paradigms of development with 
important global political implications, sustain- 
able development applies to both developed and 
developing countries and sees learning and transfer 
of knowledge to occur in both directions — at least it 
is open to such cross-fertilization in theoretical 
terms even though the international development 
aid programs remain largely focused on transfer of 
sustainable technology and expertise in sustainable 
development from the global North to the South. 
While developed countries may harbor advanced 
economies and sophisticated administrations, they 
may be poorly developed in terms of resource 
efficiency and waste minimization, leaving behind 
degraded ecosystems for future generations. There- 
fore, sustainable development asks countries to 
limit and transform all practices that are harmful 
to ecosystems, including managing population 
growth, resource use, and the production of pollut- 
ants and other waste products. More recently, since 
the global acceptance of anthropogenic climate 
change, sustainable development also encom- 
passes reducing global greenhouse gas emissions 
and ensuring that societies can adapt to changes in 
the global climate and avoid suffering severe 
consequences. 
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Sustainable development was adopted as the 
new global paradigm for development at the 1992 
Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro. At the Riot+20 
conference in 2012, the United Nations member 
states renewed their commitment to sustainable 
development as the guiding principle for all devel- 
opment efforts across the globe, paving the way 
for a global agenda on sustainable development 
agreed upon by the global community in the form 
of the 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) 
in 2015, which are supported by 169 targets. The 
SDGs are: 


1. End poverty in all its forms everywhere 
2. End hunger, achieve food security and 
improved nutrition, and promote sustainable 
agriculture 
3. Ensure healthy lives and promote well-being 
for all at all ages 
4. Ensure inclusive and equitable quality educa- 
tion and promote life-long learning opportu- 
nities for all 
5. Achieve gender equality and empower all 
women and girls 
6. Ensure availability and sustainable manage- 
ment of water and sanitation for all 
7. Ensure access to affordable, reliable, sustain- 
able, and modern energy for all 
8. Promote sustained, inclusive, and sustainable 
economic growth; full and productive 
employment; and decent work for all 
9. Build resilient infrastructure, promote inclusive 
and sustainable imdustrialization, and foster 
innovation 
10. Reduce 
countries 
11. Make cities and human settlements inclusive, 
safe, resilient, and sustainable 
12. Ensure sustainable consumption and produc- 
tion patterns 
13. Tackle urgent action to combat climate 
change and its impacts 
14. Conserve and sustainably use the oceans, 
seas, and marine resources for sustainable 
development 
15. Protect, restore, and promote sustainable use 
of terrestrial ecosystems; sustainably manage 
forests; combat desertification; and halt and 


inequality within and among 
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reverse land degradation and halt biodiversity 
loss 

16. Promote peaceful and inclusive societies for 
sustainable development, provide access to 
justice for all, and build effective, account- 
able, and inclusive institutions at all levels 

17. Strengthen the means of implementation and 
revitalize the global partnership for sustain- 
able development. 


Sustainable Development 
Administration: Invigorated Role for 
Public Administration Under the SDGs 


The paradigm shift away from economic develop- 
ment and otherwise compartmentalized yet linear 
approaches towards trajectories of sustainable 
development that do not degrade natural resources 
and minimize harm to ecosystems and humans 
coincided with transformational social and tech- 
nological changes, such as increasingly ubiqui- 
tous migration and mobility and the arrival of 
the Internet and fast and efficient means for global 
communication. If development administration — 
and public administration in general — was to shift 
towards achieving more holistic goals for devel- 
opment, it needed to change tack and capture the 
opportunities provided by increasingly networked 
societies, aS well as come to terms with the 
inherent complexity and multiscalar, multiactor 
nature of sustainable development. This not only 
required gradual adjustment of existing adminis- 
trative processes within governmental and other 
public sector institutions; beyond that, it called for 
significantly re-thinking the role of government 
itself in an increasingly connected and globalized 
world. At the same time, sustainable development 
administration is also bound by largely unchallenged 
paradigms of new public management that favors 
adopting private sector approaches to reduce overly 
bureaucratic processes, increase efficiency, and 
focus on providing effective end user services to 
citizens, who are considered “customers.” 

This complex set of institutional and social 
paradigms and trends was confounded by the 
difficulty of making sense of sustainable develop- 
ment as it related to public administration — beyond 
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obvious sectors such as environmental and natural 
resource management where the principles of sus- 
tainable development can be readily applied. 
While development administration lacked theo- 
retical depth and critical engagement with 
underpinning concepts, SDA grapples with the 
opposite problem: the broad conceptual focus of 
sustainable development and the translation 
thereof into operational practice, across sectors 
and institutions. The SDGs were useful in this 
regard: not only did they set the global policy 
agenda, they also placed boundaries around the 
meaning of sustainable development for differ- 
ent spheres of human and nonhuman life and, 
through defining concrete goals, articulated 
clear expectations on governments who were 
to implement and administer strategies through 
their public administrative systems. Subsequently, 
the Rio+20 conference output document provided 
important, overarching guidance on how public 
administration will be required to transform in 
order to become fully aligned with the SDGs and 
support their implementation. This guidance 
included the following principles (UN-DESA 
2015: 77f): 


1. Broad, active, and meaningful participation in 
decision-making, planning and implementa- 
tion of policies and programs for sustainable 
development at all levels 

2. Improved access to ICT, especially broadband 
networks, and access to government proceed- 
ings, regulations, data, and easy-to-understand 
procedures 

3. National regulatory and policy frameworks 
that enable business and industry to advance 
sustainable development initiatives 

4. Well-functioning institutions at all levels those 
are able to demonstrate transparency and 
accountability mechanisms as well as the 
capacity to achieve and demonstrate results 

5. An integrated approach to planning and build- 
ing sustainable cities and urban settlements, 
including strengthening local authorities 
and the participation of urban residents in 
decision-making 

6. Combatting corruption in all of its 
manifestations 
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These new principles for sustainable develop- 
ment administration represent both a reinvigoration 
of globally accepted standards for good public man- 
agement and a shift of focus towards justice and 
security, regulatory control, and the delivery of ser- 
vices considered essential for enabling sustainable 
development. They also signify a far greater focus 
on people-centered administration and on noneco- 
nomic dimensions of development, including 
investing in human capital through education and 
health, and safeguarding natural assets through envi- 
ronmental protection and sustainable management 
of natural resources. 

Inherently — and fully aligned with the spirit of 
the SDGs — these principles call for the ongoing 
development of public administration itself into 
more sustainable pathways that take ecological, 
social, and economic considerations into account. 
Capacity building of and for the public sector, 
it has been argued, can “become the key to trans- 
forming governance and integrity, improve skills, 
boost professionalism and mobilize citizens 
to become involved, thus generating a positive 
effect on democracy and development alike” 
(Zarrouk 2014: 2). 


Conclusion 


Sustainable development implies a pluralist view 
of knowledge, where development approaches 
and programs devised are challenged to respond 
to local social, cultural, and economic circum- 
stances in order to produce the desired results. 
Likewise, sustainable development administra- 
tion needs to accept pluralist approaches, while 
adhering to globally agreed principles of good 
public administration and management. Since 
development administration evolved into a 
subfield of public administration after World War 
II, much has changed in the public administration 
of developmental processes across scales. The 
emergence and global adoption of sustainable 
development has brought about a shift towards 
more holistic thinking in administration, where 
social and environmental principles have a 
stronger weight than ever before — yet the 
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principles of effectiveness and efficiency in using 
public funds continue to prevail. 

Sustainable development administration faces 
many challenges, including how to contribute to 
transformation of sectors, organizations, and 
individual behavior while also satisfying criteria 
of resource efficiency and transparent and demo- 
cratic decision-making. The tasks required of 
sustainable development administration have 
broadened in scope and remit when compared to 
the early days of development administration; at 
the same time, technological and communicative 
instruments that public authorities can use have 
multiplied and diversified. The interconnected- 
ness of many of the problems at the heart of 
unsustainable development, however, demand 
that public administrators find innovative solu- 
tions for supporting and implementing politically 
and institutionally complex and increasingly 
multilayered processes. In this sense, it will not 
be sufficient for sustainable development 
administration to be merely about administering 
sustainable development; it will need to lift its 
game and develop in its own right in order to be 
able to address the most pressing global challenges, 
as they have been articulated in the SDGs. 


Cross-References 
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Modernity and Bureaucracy 
New Public Management 
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Synonyms 


Complexity theory; Organizational change; Orga- 
nizational competitiveness; Organizational the- 
ory; Systems theory 


Definition 


Systems theory focuses on structures, relation- 
ships, and interdependence between elements, 
while complexity theory refers to the heterogene- 
ity in the various subsystems of an organization 
and how parts at a sublevel in a complex system 
affects the emergent behavior and outcome of the 
system. 


Introduction 


Systems and complexity theories are theories of 
organizational change processes that seek to 
explain how organizations operate and sustain 
themselves with their environments. General sys- 
tems theory (GST) originated from the fields of 
biology, economics, and engineering and explores 
principles and laws that can be generalized across 
various systems. GST was first introduced by 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy in 1940 but only gained 
prominence in the 1960s (Bui and Baruch 2010). 
GST is primarily concerned with how systems 
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operate and integrates a broad range of systems by 
naming and identifying patterns and processes 
common to all systems (Ceric 2015; Bausch 
2002). Theoretically, a system is considered to 
have subsystems (or elements), whose inter- 
relationships and interdependence move toward 
equilibrium within the system. The behavior of 
each subsystem has an effect on the behavior of 
the system; the behavior of the subsystems and 
their effects on the system are interdependent, and 
while the subsystems all have an effect on the 
behavior of the system, none has an independent 
effect on it (Skyttner 1996; Bui and Baruch 2010). 
Thus, according to Katz and Kahn (1978), the 
concept of systems theory can be summarized as 
a knowledge framework that focuses on struc- 
tures, relationships, and interdependence between 
elements. 

Aside from Ludwig von Bertalanffy, other pio- 
neers in the field of GST include Kenneth 
Boulding, Daniel Katz, and Robert Kahn. In 
Boulding’s view, GST studies all thinkable rela- 
tionships abstracted from any situation or body of 
empirical knowledge (Boulding 1956). In his 
hierarchical framework of systems, Boulding 
arranged systems in order of their complexity 
(Veetil and Wagner 2015; Bausch 2002) and clas- 
sified them into nine levels according to increas- 
ing levels of complexity (Ferreira 2014; Yoon and 
Kuchinke 2005). The hierarchical framework of 
systems was developed by Boulding for the pur- 
pose of studying systems’ characteristics. The 
nine levels of the hierarchical framework of sys- 
tems are as follows: 


1. Static structure: This might be called the level 
of “frameworks.” It is referred to as the geog- 
raphy and anatomy of the system (basically, it 
is the identification and relationship of parts) 

2. Simple dynamic: Basic motions of the system 
within its environment (movement of parts) 

3. Self-regulated: The concept of control as a 
system (the idea of the thermostat) 

4. Open: The system is regarded as a cell (it is the 
self-maintenance factor in living systems) 

5. Genetic-societal: This refers to the plant as a 
system (it is the predetermined patterns of 
growth and decay) 
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6. Animal: Animals are regarded as systems 
(increased mobility and self-awareness) 

7. Human: The individual as a system (there is 
self-consciousness, learning, adaptation) 

8. Social: The group or organization as a system 
(there are roles, perceptions, status, etc.) 

9. Transcendental: This level consists of abso- 
lutes and ultimates (i.e., the unknowns) 
(Amagoh 2008; Martinelli 2001). 


In addition, Boulding synthesized the GST 
frameworks into five categories as follows: 


1. Order, regularity, and nonrandomness are bet- 
ter than disorder, irregularity, and lack of 
randomness. 

2. Orderliness in the empirical world makes the 
world good, interesting, and attractive to sys- 
tems theorists. 

3. There is order in the orderliness of the external 
world (order to the second degree), a law 
about laws. 

4. To establish order, quantification and the math- 
ematicians are of high importance. 

5. The search for order and law leads to the quest 
for the empirical referents of this order and law 
(Amagoh 2008; Sullivan 2004). 


Systems Theory and Organizations 


Human organizations are considered as organic 
systems in which everything is related to every- 
thing else, and a change in one element of the 
system affects all other relationships in the system 
(Moeller and Valentinov 2012). Thus, any change 
in any elements of the system causes changes in 
other elements (Stewart and Ayres 2001). 

An important aspect of GST is that it distin- 
guishes between open and closed systems. While 
the closed systems approach consider the organi- 
zation’s interaction with the external environment 
to be irrelevant, in open systems the organiza- 
tions’ interaction with the external environment 
is important for organizational survival. The lack 
of coordination between the organization and its 
external environment in closed systems inhibit the 
organization’s capacity to import sufficient energy 
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from its environment for sustenance (Amagoh 
2008). 

Katz and Kahn (1966) identify the following 
nine characteristics of open systems as applied to 
organizations: 


1. Open systems import energy from the external 
environment. 

2. Open systems transform energy that is avail- 
able to them. 

3. Open systems export some products into the 
environment. 

4. The pattern of activities of the energy exchange 
in open systems is cyclical in nature. 

5. To survive, open systems must move to arrest 
the entropic process; they must acquire nega- 
tive entropy. 

6. All inputs are informative in character and 
provide signals to the structure of the systems 
about its own functioning in relation to the 
environment. Thus, negative information 
enables the system to correct its deviation 
from course. The nature of the functions 
performed by the system determines its coding 
mechanism, which in turn perpetuates this type 
of functioning. 

7. The importation of energy to arrest entropy 
operates to maintain some consistency in 
energy exchange, so that the open systems 
that survive are characterized by a steady state. 

8. Open systems move in the direction of differ- 
entiation and elaboration. 

9. A system can reach the same final state from 
differing initial conditions and by a variety of 
paths (equifinality) (Katz and Kahn 1966; 
Amagoh 2008). 


In open systems, the cycles of inputs, through- 
put, and output, which constitute organizational 
systems and subsystems, are carefully examined. 
Thus, organizational performance is best under- 
stood in terms of the entire system and manage- 
ment’s ability to control the environment (i.e., 
balance resources) (Martz 2013). According 
to Katz and Kahn (1978), organizations are com- 
prised of patterns of events which are 
interdependent, cyclical, consistent over time, 
and must therefore be understood in terms of 
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their interaction with each other and with the 
external environment. Organizations exist in a 
turbulent environment characterized by increas- 
ing uncertainties taking place in the political 
and economic environment as well as changes 
in technology. 

Organizations are affected by the industry in 
which they operate and other factors in the exter- 
nal environment. Thus, viewing an organization 
as an open system helps to better understand how 
it can better obtain resources such as raw materials 
and information, transform the resources by 
making better use of its social and technological 
components, and produce the best results. It is 
important to note that in open-systems theory, it 
is assumed that boundaries between organiza- 
tions’ input and output are distinct. As a result, 
the goal of transformation is to improve the hori- 
zontal and vertical fit between the subsystems 
within the organization and the fit between the 
overall organization design and its external envi- 
ronment. The open system model stresses the 
complexity and variability of the individual parts 
of the organization such as individual participants 
and subgroups and the looseness of connections 
among them. Thus, the survival of the organiza- 
tion depends on detecting the environment and 
adjusting itself to the changes taking place in the 
environment (Veetil and Wagner 2015). 


Critique of Systems Theory 


Systems theory is not without its critics. 
According to Yoon and Kuchinke (2005), while 
the systems model talks about the input- 
throughput-output process, it fails to indicate 
when and how collaboration within the organiza- 
tion can address urgent issues. Further, the sys- 
tems model does not suggest what to do when 
there are existing or potential conflicts within or 
between organizational environments (Amagoh 
2008; Veetil and Wagner 2015). 

Second, it is difficult sometimes to differen- 
tiate boundaries and transformation when orga- 
nizations have multiple nodes of interactions 
and communication lines. Thus, when the envi- 
ronment rapidly changes and tasks and group 
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compositions become intermingled, the systems 
mode may be inadequate to provide answers on 
how organizations can address such complex 
situations (Martz 2013). 

Third, when it comes to policy priorities, the 
systems model gives little guidance as to which 
aspects of the system should be manipulated to 
achieve policy objectives. In other words, it fails 
to provide a way forward when constituents of a 
system are in conflict with each other (Visser and 
Togt 2016; Stewart and Ayres 2001). Fourth, Kast 
and Rosenzweig (1973) cautions against the idea 
of comparing organizations to organisms too lit- 
erally since while organizations may be consid- 
ered as systems, they are not necessarily natural 
systems. 

Finally, according to Martz (2013), a focus on 
maximizing the efficiency of subsystems may 
restrict the organization’s ability to adapt to 
change. The emphasis on greater efficiency with- 
out consideration of organizational survival may 
lead to a myopic organization whose highly effi- 
cient system may become irrelevant to the long- 
run demands of the marketplace. Thus, an organi- 
zation may be considered a high performer in the 
short run (1.e., the subsystems are optimized) even 
when it does not possess a comparative advantage 
in the long run. These criticisms of the systems 
model have led to a model of organizational 
change derived from the ideas of dynamic non- 
linear systems. The complexities and uncer- 
tainties in organizational change processes seem 
to be better reflected in complexity theory of 
organizations. 


Complexity Theory 


Complexity theory focuses on the heterogeneity 
or diversity in the various subsystems of an orga- 
nization (such as customers, suppliers, socio- 
politics, technology, etc.) (Meek et al. 2007). It 
tries to explain how parts at a sublevel in a com- 
plex system affect the emergent behavior and 
outcome of the system (McKenzie and James 
2004; Foster 2005). According to Ferreira (2014) 
a system should be considered complex when it is 
made of groups of elements with different 
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functions and behaviors are in constant evolution 
and are influenced by events that cannot be fore- 
seen with certainty. The information about the 
state of these elements cannot be completely 
known, and the elements are related by a great 
variety of inter-relationships. 

According to complexity theory, the most cre- 
ative phase of a system lies between order and 
chaos. Complex systems evolve through phases of 
instability until they reach a stage where equilib- 
rium is reached between the organization and its 
environments and itself (Sullivan 2004; Guevara 
and Posch 2015). According to complexity the- 
ory, systems that operate around the edge of insta- 
bility (also called “the edge of chaos’’) tend to 
exhibit creativity and produce new and innovative 
behaviors (Price 2004). Thus, in the complexity 
paradigm systems are always evolving or self- 
organizing into something new (Ferlie 2007; 
Kuhn et al. 2015). 

Complexity theory uses the concept of entropy, 
which is the ability of a system to move toward a 
chaotic or random state where there is no further 
potential for energy transformation (Byeon 2005; 
Farazmand 2003; Guevara and Posch 2015). 
Entropy is the disorder or randomness in a system. 
Thus, entropy (in complexity theory) has replaced 
the age of equilibrium (in systems theory). The 
theory is therefore regarded to better fully capture 
the uncertainties and complexities inherent in 
social phenomenon. This is in contrast to systems 
theory which focuses solely on the idea of equi- 
librium in social systems (Meek et al. 2007; 
Byeon 2005; Wallis 2013). 


Characteristics of Complex Systems 


Complexity theory regards social systems as com- 
plex based on certain characteristics. First, com- 
plex systems are characterized by nonlinearity and 
feedback, which usually results in feedback mech- 
anisms (Sherif 2006; Kuhn et al. 2015). Complex 
systems are structurally based on a feedback con- 
cept, which states that our current actions define 
future situations. According to Kuhn et al. (2015), 
actions change the state of the system and people 
react to reestablish the equilibrium. Positive 
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feedback typically generates growth in the sys- 
tem, while negative feedback does the opposite, 
searching for balance. However, structures that 
mix both types generate diverse behavior. 

Second, complex systems are dissipative struc- 
tures. This means that they do not correspond to 
external pressures in a linear manner (Styhre 
2002; Wallis 2013) and are far from equilibrium. 
The organization experiences fluxes in its envi- 
ronment, and these constitute issues that it needs 
to address. As the intensity of the fluxes in orga- 
nizational environment increase, the system is 
moved far away from equilibrium towards the 
crisis stage. At the crisis stage, the organization’s 
structure holds the organization together and dis- 
sipates the “fluxes of energy” coming into it 
(Paraskevas 2006; Foster 2005). For example, 
when a system operates outside of established 
rules or outside of the usual ways of working, it 
may atrive at a critical point and deteriorate to 
disorder or create some new order and organiza- 
tion. The organization may also be in a state which 
is neither stable nor instable but both simulta- 
neously. In this state, there is instability because 
specific behavior is not predictable in the long 
term, but there is stability in the qualitative struc- 
ture to this behavior and short-term results are 
predictable (Visser and Togt 2016). 

Third, complex systems have the ability for 
self-organization and adaptation. This is called 
auto-organization, which is the spontaneous 
union of a group to accomplish a task. Because 
of the interactions between various parts of the 
system, parts of the system can self-organize 
rather than being subdued by a central control. 
Adaptation is the behaviors which allow the sys- 
tem to survive changes in its environment. It is the 
ability of the system to modify itself to environ- 
mental disturbances that threaten the system’s 
efficiency. In complex systems, the concept of 
feedback mechanisms is one of the major ele- 
ments that make self-organizing systems effective 
(McKenzie and James 2004; Wallis 2013). 

Fourth, complex systems have the characteris- 
tics of connectivity and interdependence. This 
means that one element (or group) decision or 
action may affect related elements and systems. 
The degree of connectivity and interdependence 
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between the elements of a complex system deter- 
mines the level of relationships and transfer of 
information in the feedback process. According 
to Schwandt and Szabla (2013), the concept of 
coevolution comes from the mutual influence 
between the elements of the system. Coevolution 
emphasizes the relationship among the entities 
that coevolve (Kuhn et al. 2015). 

Finally, complex systems exhibit emergent 
properties whereby patterns emerge which are 
due to the collective behavior of the system’s 
components. The emergent properties are inde- 
pendently observable and empirically verifiable 
patterns (Ferlie 2007) and happen when the sys- 
tem is heading towards disorder. The disorder/ 
crisis draws the organization in a particular direc- 
tion (Price 2004; Foster 2005) and triggers 
changes in the organization. This is the stage 
where the organization reaches the threshold of 
“phase transition” (Paraskevas 2006). At the 
phase transition stage, the system may either 
break down leading to the demise of the organi- 
zation or break through to one of several 
new states which will emerge from the self- 
organization of the organization’s components. 
The experience of the organization from the crisis 
will become part of its organizational learning and 
consequently will influence its behaviors in the 
future (Paraskevas 2006; Kuhn et al. 2015). 


Organization as Complex Adaptive 
Systems 


Systems that import information from the envi- 
ronment and produces stores of knowledge that 
can aid action are called “complex adaptive sys- 
tems” (Price 2004). Organizations are complex 
systems because they consist of autonomous enti- 
ties that are interconnected in different ways and 
at different intensities (Martz 2013; Kuhn 
et al. 2015). These entities are self-organizing 
and self-generating entities and their behavior 
emerges because of the nonlinearity of the feed- 
back structures. The structures also coevolve with 
the environment and have the potential to generate 
a new order after periods of instability. Unlike 
living beings, which are born with a structure 
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and maintain it until the end of their life cycle, 
organizational structures can be renewed or 
altered. Thus, the growth pattern is within the 
organizational attractor of possibilities or within 
a certain level of complexity. When the threshold 
limit is reached, the organization has the ability to 
adapt by choosing a new structural (or cognitive) 
configuration that is appropriate for the new level 
of complexity (Guevara and Posch 2015). 

Organizations experience periods of instability 
from time to time when it reaches its limit of 
complexity. In periods of relative stability, 
changes need to be made to preserve the organi- 
zation against internal and external disturbances. 
However, over time if the changes are not made, 
the fundamental structure of the system will col- 
lapse because, according Schwandt and Szabla 
(2013), informal systems move the organization 
to a fragmented and disordered state. Some of the 
characteristics of the organization at this stage are 
of cultural diversity, conflict, weakly shared 
vision, ambiguity: all elements belonging to the 
cognitive subsystem. A system is considered 
mature when it adapts to the demands of its envi- 
ronment with a high enough level of complexity 
for its survival. The organization that is capable of 
doing what must be done to survive in its envi- 
ronment very well is considered a mature organi- 
zation. When environments are volatile, 
organizations run the risk of becoming too rigid 
for future changes by trying to stabilize at a 
moment. Investigating how  self-organization 
occurs in a given setting is key for the success of 
complex nonlinear systems. Thus, organizational 
learning and all forms of innovation tend to occur 
in organizations where there are interactions 
between their various adaptive parts (Foster 
2005). 


Conclusion 


System and complexity theories have contributed 
to recognition of the roles of individuals and sub- 
units in the survival of organizations. As the sub- 
units in an organization interact with each other 
and the outside environment, such interactions 
will cause the system and the environments to 
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become more complex (Bui and Baruch 2010). 
Thus, improved understanding of a system by 
identifying the interactions between individuals 
and the various subunits in organizations will 
help managers find strategies to address complex 
situations. Systems and complexity theories have 
implications for organizational learning through 
the interactions of the subunits and the environ- 
ment in responding to chaotic or complex situa- 
tions. Systems and complexity theories are also 
important for strategy development because they 
can help managers understand the interactions 
between diverse subunits of an organization and 
the external environment. Such an understanding 
will help managers take a long-term view of the 
organization. 

When organizations use subsystems, such as 
work groups or key individual performers as 
responses to rapid changes in the environment, 
complexity theory provides conceptual founda- 
tions for managers to prioritize system perfor- 
mance levels and examine how they proactively 
and collectively seek to solve and adapt solutions 
that will suit organizational strategy (Martz 2013; 
Schwandt and Szabla 2013). Changes in the exter- 
nal environment can lead to turbulence in the 
organization. To survive in a competitive environ- 
ment, organizations have to adapt by changing 
their internal structures and processes. This can 
lead to organizational learning and enhance the 
long-term survival and competitive advantage. 


Cross-References 


Absenteeism in Organizations 

Authority in Organizations 

Equity Theory of Organizations 

Managing Conflict in Organizations 

Social Capital and Organizational Change 
Transformation Metaphor of Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Tax avoidance; Tax dodging; Tax evasion 


Definition 


Tax evasion: is the illegal evasion of taxes by 
individuals or organizations (corporations), com- 
monly associated with the informal economy and 
sometimes with the criminal behavior of the 
entrepreneurs. 

Tax avoidance: is a form of minimization of tax 
liabilities when a person is excluded from a cate- 
gory of payers of some tax by means of lawful acts 
and consequently does not pay the tax. Depending 
on the legitimacy of such actions, the methods of 
tax avoidance can be divided into those that are 
legal and illegal. 


Introduction: The Tax Evasion Problem 


In the Russian practices of state administration, 
tax evasion is interpreted as the purposeful actions 
of a taxpayer allowing him to avoid or decrease, to 
a greater or lesser extent, his compulsory pay- 
ments in the form of taxes, charges, duties, and 
other payments. From the point of view of the 
legislation, these actions are characterized by the 
following mandatory characteristics: firstly, the 
taxpayer’s deliberate acts and secondly, their ori- 
entation at reduction of the taxation amount. At 
the same time, according to Clause 3 of the Infor- 
mational Letter of the Supreme Arbitration Court 
of the Russian Federation of November 23, 1992 
No. S-13/OP-329, “About the practices of resolu- 
tion of disputes related to application of the tax 
legislation,” unintended or negligent actions in 
themselves (e.g., because of the accountants’ neg- 
ligence, inexperience, or a calculation error) 
resulting in reduction of tax payments cannot be 
considered as tax evasion methods. 

According to the Federal State Statistics Ser- 
vice’s data (http://www.gks.ru), the number of tax 
crimes detected in Russia in the 2000s demon- 
strated reductive dynamics, but nevertheless the 
number still remains high. For instance, in 2011, 
as compared to the year 2000, the number of tax 
crimes investigated under Article 198 of the Crim- 
inal Code of the Russian Federation, “Tax evasion 
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by a physical person,” decreased by 83.8%, and 
under Article 199 of the Criminal Code of the 
Russian Federation, “Tax evasion by an organiza- 
tion,” by 84%. But at the same time, there is a 
tendency toward increase in the share of tax 
crimes committed on large and especially large 
scales, which explains the growth of budget losses 
from insufficient receipt of tax payments. 

According to the Federal Tax Service’s data 
(http://nalog.ru), about 16—17% of taxpayers pay 
their taxes diligently. About 60% of taxpayers pay 
taxes while attempting to minimize their tax lia- 
bilities in all legal and, more often, illegal ways. 
The rest do not pay taxes. According to recent data 
collected by officials, the amount of money lost 
from the state budget due to the tax evasion prob- 
lem in Russia is 1325.8 billion rubles (about 
22 billion dollars). Expert estimations of Russia’s 
shadow economy vary, with the amount of income 
concealed from taxation between 20 and 40% of 
the national GDP. 

In Russia, like in any other state, tax evasion 1s 
considered a problem with adverse effects both on 
the economy and on the state in general. The state 
budget receives fewer funds than it is due and is 
therefore forced to limit its expenses. The conse- 
quences of this include discontinuation of some 
government programs, nonpayment of public sec- 
tor workers’ salaries, and so on, all the way to 
applying the sequestration procedure. In addition, 
tax dodging can have serious economic conse- 
quences expressed in a breach of competition 
principles. For example, two identical companies 
that produce certain goods will experience 
unequal conditions if one of them evades tax 
payments. For this reason, combating tax evasion 
is a main area of activity for governmental author- 
ities such as the tax inspectorate, the police, the 
Federal Financial Monitoring Service, and the 
Central Bank. 

The social consequences of tax evasion are no 
less important. On the one hand, such actions 
signal problems in the social contract between 
the state and its citizens, and on the other hand, 
they are a force that shakes the foundations of 
loyalty to the state. Until quite recently, the Rus- 
sian tax system was characterized by the principle 
of “stability in return for loyalty,” in which the 
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government guaranteed political and economic 
stability, while payment of taxes was evidence of 
the citizens’ loyalty (Auzan 2010). 

These days, such understanding is complicated 
by the increasing ephemerality of measurement of 
the goods provided by the state, as well as by 
toughening of legal and economic sanctions for 
violations of tax legislation. The situation, in 
which concrete financial resources are opposite 
abstract advantages and tangible sanctions, is 
quite logically viewed by people as unfair. Fur- 
thermore, despite taxes being the most important 
link between social and economic relations within 
the state, the nature of tax relations in many cases 
assumes the shape of tax voluntarism expressed 
by weak laws, in neglect of the legislative norms 
and rules in existence. As a consequence, distanc- 
ing between the state and taxpayers happens, con- 
tributing to tax nihilism of different social groups 
and a decrease of citizen loyalty to the state. 


Forms of Tax Evasion 


The rather numerous forms of tax evasion differ 
by legal nature. Combined into certain groups, 
depending on the nature and content of the tax- 
payer’s actions, tax evasion appears to be com- 
mitted in three main forms: tax evasion as such, 
tax avoidance, and tax evasion without breaking 
the law (tax planning or tax optimization). 

Tax evasion as such 1s accomplished by way of 
committing a tax offense or a crime through direct 
violation of the tax legislation. The taxpayer’s 
actions are illegal and wrongful from the begin- 
ning. These actions may be aimed either at reduc- 
tion of the amount of tax paid to the state or at 
complete nonpayment of the tax. Tax evasion 1s 
most often committed in the form of concealment 
of income, concealment or exempting of other 
items of taxation, falsification of accounting 
data, delayed filing of or failure to file documents 
required for calculation and payment of taxes, and 
unlawful use of tax exemption. As tax evasion is 
achieved by illegitimate and deliberate actions of 
the taxpayer, the legislation provides for different 
kinds of responsibility for committing them: civil, 
administrative, criminal, and tax responsibility. It 
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is the purposeful violation of tax legislation that 
distinguishes tax evasion from tax planning or tax 
optimization. 

Tax avoidance is a form of minimization of tax 
liabilities when a person is excluded from a cate- 
gory of payers of some tax by means of lawful acts 
and consequently does not pay the tax. Depending 
on the legitimacy of such actions, the methods of 
tax avoidance can be divided into those that are 
legal and illegal. 

The first group of methods includes refraining 
from carrying out activities subject to tax, a legal 
person’s carrying out of activities that are not 
subject to tax by virtue of law, or a legal or natural 
person’s carrying out of activities, the incomes 
from which are not subject to tax. For example, 
in accordance with Article 145.1 of the Tax Code 
of the Russian Federation, an organization that has 
been granted the status of a participant in the 
project for research, development, and commer- 
cialization of results for the Skolkovo Innovation 
Center is eligible for waiver of taxpayer’s obliga- 
tions associated with calculation and payment of 
value-added tax within 10 years from the date 
when the relevant status was granted. 

The second group of tax avoidance methods, 
comprised of unlawful methods that result in 
illegal reduction or avoidance of taxes, suggests 
straightforward tax evasion. This group of 
methods includes entrepreneurship without gov- 
ernmental registration or without registration with 
tax agencies. 

Tax evasion without violation of the law (such 
as tax planning or tax optimization) is a form of 
reduction of tax liabilities by means of the tax- 
payer’s deliberate lawful actions that take full 
advantage of all benefits provided by the law, 
and of other techniques and mechanisms, aimed 
at lawful avoidance of taxes. In other words, tax 
evasion without violation of the law involves 
organization of such enterprise activities where 
tax payments are minimized on legal grounds. 


The Reasons for Tax Evasion 


The desire to avoid taxes is a peculiar reaction to 
the state’s tax measures. This reaction seems 
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natural to some extent, as it 1s conditioned by an 
attempt to protect, in one way or another, posses- 
sions, capital, and incomes from any infringe- 
ments, even from those authorized by law. 
Several reasons urge the evasion of taxes: moral 
(ethical and psychological), political, economic, 
and technical (legal) reasons (Balashov and 
Rudakov 2015). 

The moral (ethical and psychological) reasons 
mostly lie in and are generated by the nature of the 
tax laws. If the authority of any other law is based 
on its longtime and uniform application, which is 
most often conditioned by being common for 
everybody, constant, and impartial, then the tax 
law is neither common, nor constant, nor impar- 
tial, as tax benefits are granted to certain catego- 
ries of taxpayers and not to others, with the result 
that certain groups are at an advantage. Addition- 
ally, continuous changes in the tax legislation, 
and the population’s perception that the state 
makes tax laws solely for its own benefit, can 
contribute to a refusal to pay taxes on philosoph- 
ical grounds. 

The political reasons urge the taxpayer to 
evade taxes when the state begins using taxes 
not only to provide for its functioning but also as 
an instrument of social or economic policy. Taxes 
are used as an instrument of social policy quite 
often; for example, the ruling class will use taxes 
to suppress other classes. Tax evasion here serves 
as a form of resistance to such suppression. Taxes 
play the role of an instrument of economic policy 
when the state raises taxes on some production 
branches in order to decrease their relative share in 
the economy and lowers taxes on other branches, 
which are more promising or less developed, for 
the purpose of their quickest development. In such 
a situation, the companies in branches for which 
taxes have been raised attempt to evade them, and 
the main purpose of this evasion is not only mer- 
cenary interest but also a desire to maintain the 
business, and the branch at large, at the same 
level. 

The economic reasons urging the taxpayer to 
evade taxes can be divided into two types: the 
reasons that depend on the taxpayer’s financial 
position and the reasons generated by general 
economic conditions. 
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The taxpayer’s financial position often becomes 
the determinant for tax evasion. The taxpayer eval- 
uates whether the profit from tax evasion will 
exceed the possible adverse effects. If evasion 
pays off economically, it is highly likely that the 
taxpayer will not pay taxes. In this case, the higher 
the tax rate, the stronger the desire to evade will be, 
because the profit obtained naturally increases. If 
the taxpayer’s financial position is stable, he may 
choose not to commit tax evasion so as not to ruin 
his reputation, but if his financial position is criti- 
cal, he may take this path without hesitation. 

Economic reasons generated by general eco- 
nomic conditions show themselves during periods 
of both economic slump and boom. During eco- 
nomic recessions, as a rule, a parallel uncontrolled 
“shadow” market appears alongside the legal mar- 
ket, abiding by its own laws and functions in 
violation of rules set by the state. Transactions 
carried out in this market are not subject to 
taxation because they cannot be controlled by 
the state. On the other side, during economic 
booms and expansion of international economic 
exchange, the opportunities for entrepreneurs to 
conceal their incomes abroad thanks to free float- 
ing of capital will increase as well. 

The technical (legal) reasons lie in the com- 
plexity of the tax system, which inhibits the effec- 
tiveness of tax control, with the result that the 
taxpayer can avoid paying taxes. 

In most cases, the taxpayer does not take part in 
tax evasion for only one of the reasons listed 
above, but, most often, for several reasons which 
are not mutually exclusive. These reasons, 
forming a certain set, may sometimes force even 
law-abiding citizens to evade taxes. 


The Struggle Against Tax Evasion 


The state uses several methods to combat tax eva- 
sion: the substance-over-form doctrine, the busi- 
ness purpose doctrine, the right of tax and other 
authorities to appeal transactions, the presumption 
of taxability, and filling gaps in the tax legislation. 

The substance-over-form doctrine comes down 
to the fact that the legal consequences of a trans- 
action are determined by its substance but not by 
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its form. In other words, if the form of a transaction 
does not correspond to the facts, the transaction 
will be interpreted based on the legal relations that 
have been established in reality. In this context, 
Clause 1 of Article 45 of the Tax Code of the 
Russian Federation grants tax authorities the right 
to change the classification of transactions con- 
cluded by taxpaying business entities. For exam- 
ple, if the execution and accounting of a 
transaction do not correspond to the actual nature 
of the economic operation, tax authorities are enti- 
tled to reclassify commission agreements into 
product delivery contracts and independent work 
contracts into employment agreements. This will 
result in enterprises being charged arrears and 
penalties. Transactions between a branch and its 
head organization that have an effect on tax base 
reduction can be recognized as imaginary if the 
taxpayers’ interdependence is proved to the tax 
authorities. 

The essence of the business purpose doctrine 1s 
that a transaction that creates tax advantages is 
invalid if it does not achieve the business 
goal. In other words, all actions taken by the 
transaction parties must be aimed either at making 
profit or enhancing the company’s value. Actions 
(transactions) aimed solely at reduction of the 
company’s tax payments are viewed as contradic- 
tory to the purposes of its creation and function- 
ing. For example, a Russian company counted the 
amounts of agent commissions paid under agency 
agreements to a company registered in the British 
Virgin Islands (BVI), and to a number of others, as 
expenses reducing the tax base for profit tax. The 
court agreed with the tax inspectorate’s conclu- 
sion that the taxpayer had no need to involve 
agents for the purpose of receiving commercial 
assistance services of search for potential buyers 
of his products in the territory of one of the 
CIS republics because information about such 
buyers was publicly available. Consequently, the 
expenses in the form of agent commission paid to 
the BVI company were not recognized as eco- 
nomically justified for the purposes of profit tax 
imposition, because the taxpayer failed to give 
evidence of the existence of a reasonable business 
goal for conclusion of agency agreements with 
the said organizations (decision of the Ninth 
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Arbitration Appeal Court of April 16, 2013 in the 
case No. A36-4941/2012). 

The right of tax and other authorities to appeal 
transactions 1s one of the main methods of strug- 
gle against tax evasion. Tax authorities have the 
right to appeal transactions carried out by legal 
and natural persons. According to Russian legis- 
lation, simulated and fraudulent transactions can 
be invalidated by the court. A simulated transac- 
tion is carried out only for the sake of appear- 
ances, without an intention to create the relevant 
legal consequences. Such a transaction, if ren- 
dered invalid, does not entail any legal conse- 
quences. If a transaction is rendered simulated, 
this can result in quite serious consequences for 
the enterprise. For example, a company provides 
charity support, the amounts of which are 
exempted from profit tax, but which exists only 
on paper (without actual transfer of the sums but 
with execution of the corresponding document). 
This transaction will be rendered invalid by the 
court, which in its turn will result in application of 
financial sanctions against the company. 

A transaction will be rendered fraudulent if it 
has been carried out for the purpose of disguising 
another transaction. It will be subject to the rules 
which the parties had in view when performing 
the actual transaction. For example, a commission 
agreement can be passed off by the company as a 
purchase and sale agreement. If this agreement 1s 
rendered fraudulent, it will be subject to the pro- 
visions that govern commission relations, and 
consequently the results of the activities of one 
of the parties under the agreement will be liable to 
incremental rates of taxation. 

The presumption of taxability assumes that all 
items of taxation must be taxed, except those 
expressly stipulated by law. Additionally, while 
in criminal law there is the principle of “presump- 
tion of innocence,” in which the accused does not 
have to prove his innocence and the investigative 
authorities must prove his guilt; in tax law the 
“presumption of taxability” principle turns into 
the presumption of the taxpayer’s guilt, which 
implies that the taxpayer must prove his inno- 
cence if the tax inspectorate charges an arrear. 

Filling gaps in the tax legislation involves 
legislative bodies passing relevant amendments 
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to tax laws in order to close various “loopholes” 
that allow for tax evasion. Such amendments are 
mostly passed based on the results of the tax 
authorities’ practical activities, as well as on pro- 
posals brought to the parliament in connection 
with discovered cases of legal tax evasion com- 
mitted because of vagueness and crudity of the 
laws. For example, in the early 1990s the amounts 
of material aid paid to employees of enterprises in 
Russia were not subject to income tax. Due to this, 
many companies started paying monthly material 
aid to their employees instead of salary in order to 
avoid paying the tax. Legislators passed amend- 
ments to the Law on Income Tax Levied on Phys- 
ical Persons, according to which material aid is 
now exempted from income tax only within the 
12-fold minimum wage amount. 

The legislations of various countries provide 
administrative responsibility for tax evasion in the 
form of a fine and also criminal responsibility in 
certain cases. 


Tax Evasion and the Problem of Loyalty 


If taxes are not only an economic instrument but 
also one of the possible instruments of communi- 
cation between the state and its citizens, the prob- 
lem of loyalty comes to the fore when tax evasion 
is considered (Sanina 2009). Today, it is clear that 
the existence of states is conditioned less by his- 
tory than by the ways in which each new genera- 
tion of citizens repeats their choice of state, 
identifies with it, and demonstrates loyalty to it. 
In the macrosocial aspect, loyalty can be char- 
acterized as the “emotional link” (Connor 2007) 
that connects the individual and the social whole. 
Loyalty to the state contributes to a sense of 
co-belonging, to the state identity, and also to the 
individual’s self-realization as a citizen of the 
state. On the other hand, loyalty is expressed in 
the actions and behavior of people who comprise 
a special social community: the state. Loyalty to 
the state is characterized by high stability as it is 
associated with all the elements of national and 
civil solidarity (Grodzins 1956). The language, 
the geography and history of the country, its tra- 
ditions, holidays, and sports competitions — these 
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as a whole support loyalty to the state. Loyalty 
emerges to give the individual the need for iden- 
tification and sense of community and also for 
actions, such as paying taxes. 

In 1773, Enlightenment philosopher Baron 
d’Holbach stated that the more the people love 
their government, the more they will trust it, and 
the more benefit the state gives its citizens, the 
more willing the people will be to sacrifice for the 
state. Justice, reasonable freedom, the ruler care 
for the subjects’ interests, and provision for the 
nation’s safety are the basic foundations for suc- 
cessful functioning of the taxation system; taxes 
are always commensurate with the government’s 
kindness toward its citizens, with the people’s 
wealth, and with the benefits and advantages 
they enjoy (Holbach 2001). In English philoso- 
pher Francis Bacon’s opinion, written in 1625, 
taxes collected with the people’s consent are 
always better for the society. He also believed 
that the matter is not the wallet but the heart; a 
tribute collected with the people’s consent, or 
without it, may be the same for the wallets, but 
its impact on the people’s spirit will not be the 
same (Bacon 1884). 

These ideas illustrate the importance of the 
bilateral nature of justice in the formation of loyalty 
to the state. The fact that it receives no attention in 
the Russian state is demonstrated by the definition 
of tax in the Tax Code of the Russian Federation: 
Tax is a compulsory, individually non-refundable 
payment collected from organizations and natural 
persons in the form of alienation of monetary funds 
owned, controlled, or managed by them, for the 
purposes of financial support of the activities of the 
state and/or of municipal formations (Tax Code). 
The definition of tax as an individually 
non-refundable payment is the marker showing 
that observing the rules of exchange is not obliga- 
tory for the state, which, consequently, upsets the 
balance of loyalty. If the state obliges the taxpayers 
to give a certain percentage of their income to the 
public purse, the taxpayers are entitled to demand a 
certain return, such as a high quality of social 
security, an advanced social infrastructure, free 
education and healthcare, etc. An upset in the bal- 
ance between investment and income feels like 
social injustice. 
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Tax relations are just one of the aspects of 
interaction between the state and society, but 
even a brief theoretical analysis suggests that the 
problem of loyalty occurs at the level of recogni- 
tion of the existing governmental power by the 
individual and appears to be directly associated 
with justice in the interaction between the state 
and the society. According to Scottish philosopher 
David Hume, loyalty is a product of the mutual 
tacit agreement between the state and its citizens 
concerning provision for the stable situation and 
development of the society in general (Hume 
1896). In this context, loyalty is directly associ- 
ated with legitimacy in its broad social and polit- 
ical sense as recognition of the existing 
government’s lawfulness by its own society and 
by other states. 

Systematic violation of the “exchange rules” 
from the state’s side contributes to an accumulation 
of the sense of social dissatisfaction and discontent in 
the population and, as a consequence, to a decrease 
in loyalty and motivation to pay taxes. This, in its 
turn, leads to transformation of the taxpayers’ behav- 
ior. Instead of exchanging concrete financial 
resources for abstract benefits, they prefer to avoid 
paying taxes (Sanina 2012). At the same time, the 
state does not use the positive type of exchange with 
the taxpayers (reward for reward), but the negative 
type (reward for fear of punishment). As a result, the 
social exchange relations in the tax sphere do not 
only become difficult but almost impossible over 
time, resulting in adverse consequences such as eco- 
nomic stagnation, breach of social relations, decrease 
of social and political stability in the society, and 
aggravation of the emotional and psychological cli- 
mate. Accordingly, finding a solution to the problem 
of tax evasion is inseparably associated with the 
problem of forming the state identity, the “we 
image” as the base for everyday social, political, 
economic, and legal interactions. 
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Synonyms 


Revenue-side social program; Tax preference for 
social welfare 


Definition 


A tax expenditure intended as social policy is here 
defined as the amount by which a jurisdiction 
voluntarily foregoes revenue otherwise owed by 
a set of taxpaying units via provisions in the tax 
code, which define the set by specifying criteria to 
be met by those units; the tax expenditure is 
explicitly rationalized by appeal to a social end 
rather than a basic principle of taxation or other 
government objective. There are variations in the 
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specific definitions of the “tax expenditure” con- 
cept across analysts and countries, as well as in 
what is considered as a “social” end. 


Introduction 


The general concept of tax expenditure has 
received extensive attention from analysts, 
scholars of public finance and economics, 
policymakers, and advocates of tax reform since 
being brought to the fore as a reform issue by 
Surrey (1970, 1973). Normative principles 
focused on efficiency in taxation emphasize appli- 
cation of a tax instrument to a base which is as 
broad as possible, thus allowing rates to be kept as 
low as possible while meeting the government’s 
revenue requirement — and reducing the extent to 
which taxpaying unit behavior is distorted. Tax 
expenditures deviate from that theoretical goal, 
because by definition they represent base 
narrowing in some way. Creation and mainte- 
nance of a tax expenditure may generate a clien- 
tele, which will defend its continued existence and 
potentially lobby for expansion. Narrowly defined 
tax preferences for targeted industries, for exam- 
ple, are often perceived as the outcome of special- 
interest politics, frustrating to the reformer yet as 
difficult to eradicate as any other adopted policy 
that benefits a group with the resources to oppose 
its elimination. 

However, revenue policies of developed 
nations also typically contain many tax expendi- 
tures rationalized by goals that are overtly social 
in nature and whose beneficiaries comprise a 
larger segment of society. These tax expenditures 
have in some cases developed into large-scale 
social policies operating nearly entirely on the 
revenue side, such as the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC) in the US federal personal income 
tax code (Eissa and Hoynes 2011). Designed in 
theory to assist poor households while simulta- 
neously rewarding (or at least not overtly penal- 
izing) work effort to the extent of some traditional 
forms of expenditure-side welfare policy, the 
EITC is often touted as a successful social pro- 
gram, despite or even because of its tax expendi- 
ture format. To supporters, the tax expenditure 
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form allows the program to achieve desirable 
redistributive ends without the negative impacts 
of expanding special-purpose government 
bureaucracy. To others, the risks of obscuring the 
nature and cost of any government program via 
the complex and nontransparent provisions of the 
tax code rather than through the expenditure side 
of the budget process outweigh the benefits of the 
tax expenditure approach. Therefore, socially ori- 
ented tax expenditures can be seen as obstacles to 
tax system simplification and efficiency, leading 
to calls for reform (even apart from judgments 
regarding appropriateness of the social goal 
itself). Tax expenditure implementation, to the 
extent that it adds criteria to be met and 
documented by filers, also adds to the processing 
and auditing load of the revenue collection agency 
charged with making determinations of accuracy 
and validity regarding recipient claims. Hence, tax 
expenditures are often seen as violating the goal of 
administrative simplicity in taxation. While some 
types of tax expenditures that exclude a portion of 
the tax base that would otherwise require greater 
filing detail can be seen as improving administra- 
tive simplicity, social-goal tax expenditures often 
will not fall into that category. Ensuring eligibility 
is an essential part of the targeting implicit in the 
social program and must occur whether it is 
implemented on the revenue or expenditure side. 


Scope of Entry 
Given the scale of the topic, this entry focuses 
specifically on explaining how tax expenditure 
policy provisions can be seen as revenue-side 
alternatives to expenditure-side social programs, 
which operate through statutory entitlement by 
formula or via the annual appropriations process. 
Design considerations are addressed along with 
some political dimensions of the use of tax expen- 
ditures for social ends. An overview of selected 
major examples of tax expenditures for social 
ends is presented, and the entry closes with a 
note on fiscal federalism/intergovernmental 
dimensions of tax expenditures for social policy. 
The primary emphasis throughout will be con- 
ceptual with illustrations from US income tax 
policy, though the construct of tax expenditure 
for social ends is applicable in international 
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settings as well (e.g., profiles of tax expenditures 
in ten higher-income nations included in Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (2010); tax expenditure reporting status 
reviewed for 36 high-, middle-, and low-income 
nations in Burton and Stewart (2011)). While 
issues of inefficiency and inequity will be 
included, the larger topic of structural reform of 
tax systems lies outside the scope of this entry. 
The tax expenditure concept is not intrinsically 
restricted to income taxes alone (as opposed to 
excise, property, or other types of tax instru- 
ments); nonetheless, income tax is the most com- 
mon focus of its application and will be 
emphasized here. Furthermore, the precise cate- 
gorization of which government functions or 
objectives counts as “social policy” in the tax 
expenditure context is not always a matter of 
consensus, even within a single country (see dis- 
cussion in Howard (1997)). Therefore, while 
some examples of policies that are generally 
understood as socially oriented tax expenditures, 
such as the US EITC, are included here, no 
attempt is made to exhaustively describe or 
account for the overall impact of social policy 
tax expenditures. 


Challenges of Measurement 

In any discussion of the tax expenditure concept, 
it must be recognized that measurement and esti- 
mation of impact are not straightforward. The 
quantification of the budgetary impact of specific 
tax expenditures remains an active area of both 
academic research and practical policy analysis 
(Altshuler and Dietz 2011; Burman et al. 2008). 
Of course, such an estimate is bound to a particu- 
lar jurisdiction’s tax system at a particular point in 
time and is based on a variety of assumptions. To 
identify a tax expenditure and estimate its revenue 
impact were the enabling provision in the tax code 
eliminated, it is first necessary to establish the 
version of the tax structure to be used as the 
fundamental point of reference. Conceptions 
among analysts of what should constitute the 
underlying broad-based tax structure, from 
which standpoint the departure can be defined, 
can vary substantially regardless of whether their 
analytical lens is tax law or economic principles. 


Tax Expenditures as Social Policy 


Indeed, even the legislative and executive branch 
entities in the US national government that pro- 
duce an annual estimation of federal tax expendi- 
tures do not use identical versions of the income 
tax structure as their point of departure (Joint 
Committee on Taxation of the Congress of the 
United States 2016; United States Office of Man- 
agement and Budget 2016), and the list of tax 
expenditures they identify varies somewhat (for 
a discussion of differences, see Altshuler and 
Dietz 2011). This definitional variation both 
within and outside government sources is not 
simply due to lack of information or uncertainty 
per se, but rather arises from fundamental differ- 
ences in agreement of what constitutes the appro- 
priate model for an ideal tax system and in what 
ways that ideal can best be approximated by 
selected fundamental elements of an existing tax 
system — questions which are unlikely to be fully 
settled. The politically charged nature of labeling 
particular tax code provisions as tax expenditures 
also may influence variation between classifica- 
tions internal and external to a government, given 
that the concept is often associated with perceived 
inefficiency, lack of transparency, and need for 
reform. 

Estimating the cumulative impact of tax expen- 
ditures is not straightforward, because eliminating 
one may influence the scope of another. For exam- 
ple, if a particular tax expenditure provision is 
eliminated, as the taxable base increases for for- 
mer claimants, some may be shifted into an 
income bracket subject to a different marginal 
rate of tax and may become thereby newly eligi- 
ble, or ineligible, for some other kind of tax 
expenditure. More subtly still, taxation by its eco- 
nomic nature changes the relative prices of differ- 
ent types of taxed and untaxed activities, 
impacting the decisions of taxpaying units 
through the incentives it creates. A change to 
one element of the tax code alters the existing 
balance of costs and benefits, and it can be 
expected that behavior at the microlevel will 
shift in response with an effect on revenue out- 
comes. Society-wide, the cumulative effect of 
behavioral changes can alter macroeconomic out- 
comes as well. When those changes in the econ- 
omy flow back through the revenue collection 
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structure, yet additional effects on the revenue 
collected can result — all from elimination of a 
single tax expenditure provision. Neither of 
these latter two issues are taken into account in 
the estimates of tax expenditures published by the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) and 
the Joint Committee on Taxation of the US Con- 
gress (JCT), though scholars have attempted 
to address these and other complexities through 
analysis and simulation (e.g., Burman et al. 2008). 
Thus, an emphasis on conceptual elements rather 
than estimates of fiscal scale for socially-oriented 
tax expenditures is maintained here. With chal- 
lenges of definition and estimation, the tax expen- 
diture concept and its role in social policy are a 
continuing topic of debate and analysis on tax and 
spending behavior across countries and therefore 
are relevant to those interested in public policy 
and administration. 


Tax Expenditures as Substitutes 
for Traditional Expenditure-Side Social 
Programs 


In the public finance literature, tax expenditures 
have come to be understood as a kind of parallel 
mechanism for policy implementation and as an 
alternative to the establishment of expenditure- 
side bureaucracies (Toder 2000). Creation of a 
traditional bureau-based social program entails, 
through the combined operation of the policy 
process including statutory and regulatory dimen- 
sions, at least the following: 


1. The definition of a social goal argued to be 
amenable to government action through a pub- 
lic program 

2. Determination of the nature of the policy treat- 
ment (such as a payment or voucher) to be 
offered to a specified class or classes of bene- 
ficiaries through the program 

3. Definition of the criteria by which individuals, 
households, or organizations will be classified 
as beneficiaries of the new program 

4. Specification of the relationship between the 
result of beneficiaries’ evaluation on the 
criteria and the type, scale, and duration of 
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the policy treatment to be received (e.g., as 
crystallized in a statutory entitlement formula) 
5. Identification of either an existing, or establish- 
ment of a new, bureaucratic entity or entities 
charged with certifying eligibility of potential 
beneficiaries, administration of the specified 
social program benefits to those individuals 
(possibly aggregated as households or organi- 
zations), and monitoring to limit benefits fraud 


In order to be enshrined in the tax code, a tax 
expenditure would still require choices to be 
made regarding (1) through (4) above. At (5), 
however, the revenue-side social policy (i.e., the 
policy administered through the tax collection 
system, focused on sources of funds) diverges 
from the traditional expenditure-side social policy 
(i.e., the policy administered through the spending 
side of the budgetary process, focused on uses of 
funds). Rather than the establishment of a new 
executive branch bureau for implementation 
of the policy, the existing agency responsible 
for revenue collection is charged with policy 
implementation. 

Examples of other variations between tax 
expenditures and same-purpose social spending 
programs may relate to the relative emphasis on 
qualifying beneficiaries in advance (expenditure 
side) vs. post hoc verification/audit of claimants 
(revenue side) or whether the tax expenditure 
functions more like an expenditure-side entitle- 
ment with the total amount “spent” (i.e., revenues 
foregone) varying based solely on eligibility 
criteria and filer behavior and demographics or 
more like an expenditure-side appropriations pro- 
gram with the total amount spent determined 
annually through the budget process; yet in each 
of these potential differences, it is still possible to 
find examples of tax expenditures that fall into the 
pattern normally associated with the expenditure- 
side social programs (Toder 2000). The design of 
a tax expenditure for social policy, therefore, in 
theory may be made arbitrarily similar to the 
design of a social spending program. Nonetheless, 
one area of concern for social policies enacted 
through the tax code — particularly for policies 
aimed at poverty reduction — is the annual focus 
of the tax cycle. A typical tax expenditure has its 
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impact for the taxpaying unit after the end of the 
fiscal year, after tax return filing and processing 
are complete. Ifthe result is to increase the amount 
of a refund due, it will be issued to the filer at that 
point. Many have observed that for income- and 
credit-constrained households, this annual lump- 
sum pattern may be less beneficial than an 
expenditure-side traditional benefit program that 
could pay benefits monthly or on another sched- 
ule. For example, the lump-sum annual refund and 
EITC formula may in fact create a disincentive for 
individuals to save (Weber 2016). 

Given this stylized overview, competing 
appeals to simplicity arise in discussions of 
tax expenditures as mechanisms for social policy. 
On the one hand, in light of the principle of 
administrative simplicity in revenue generation, 
the implementation, compliance, and enforcement 
costs of adding rules governing tax liability and 
payment could be seen as lowering the efficiency 
of the tax structure. On the other hand, establish- 
ment of new agencies for each social program is 
seen by those concerned by public sector growth 
as potentially wasteful, and therefore the relative 
“simplicity” of operating such a policy through a 
pre-existing, general-purpose revenue collection 
mechanism with which nearly all households 
have potential interaction 1s seen as advanta- 
geous — particularly if the eligibility criteria for 
the program would involve measuring the recipi- 
ent’s level of the base of taxation anyway (e.g., 
income). Some complications to this latter argu- 
ment arise when the nature of a social program 
administered as a tax expenditure is such that its 
beneficiaries would not necessarily interact 
directly with the tax collection system in the 
absence of the policy. An example can be seen in 
the US Federal EITC mentioned above, as poten- 
tial beneficiaries do not always have enough per- 
sonal income to owe a tax liability for a given 
fiscal year. Therefore, if they do not recognize the 
potential to receive a benefit from the EITC pro- 
vision in the tax code, they may not file their 
federal return. In fact, it is estimated that a non- 
trivial proportion of households that are otherwise 
eligible for the EITC benefit do not file and thus 
lose the potential benefit. So the simplicity 
derived from the assumption that the tax apparatus 
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of a society will typically reach all potentially 
eligible households is not necessarily fully 
realized. 


Designing Tax Expenditures for Social Policy 

Once the decision has been made to utilize a tax 
expenditure approach for a social programmatic 
goal, an additional element (not relevant in the 
establishment of an expenditure-side social pro- 
gram) must be defined. That is, how will the tax 
expenditure provision be designed as a modifica- 
tion of the final tax liability of a household? There 
are multiple approaches. Fundamentally, a tax 
liability arises from the application of a tax rate 
to a tax base. Primary categories of tax expendi- 
ture policies operate through reduction of the base 
(exclusions, exemptions, and deductions); reduc- 
tion of the rate otherwise applicable; reduction of 
the resulting tax liability directly, dollar for dollar 
(credit); or deferral of the tax liability. Of partic- 
ular interest is the distinction between deductions 
and credits and between refundable and nonre- 
fundable credits. A deduction permits the income 
subject to taxation to be reduced by some amount, 
either fixed by the policy or dependent on the 
behavior of the taxpaying household. For exam- 
ple, a US household that elects to 1temize deduc- 
tions rather than take the standard deduction 
(which does not require the additional filing detail 
and recordkeeping expected of “itemizers’’) is 
permitted to deduct charitable contributions 
recorded during the tax year. Some deductions 
are “above the line” (included in the calculation 
of adjusted gross income), meaning that even 
those taking the standard deduction may still 
make use of them; a US example is the deduct- 
ibility of student loan interest paid during the tax 
year. Because deductions are taken off the base 
rather than off the tax bill itself, the amount of the 
benefit to the taxpaying household is dependent 
on the marginal rate of taxation to which the 
household is subject to given its income (that is 
to say, the rate assessed on the next currency unit 
of income earned given the amount of income 
already earned that tax year and the rate structure 
in place). As the US federal personal income tax 
has a progressive rate structure, households with 
higher incomes fall into higher tax brackets (until 
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the highest bracket is reached). A household fall- 
ing into a higher tax bracket receives a reduction 
in the tax liability equal to the deducted amount 
multiplied by the marginal rate applied at that 
income range. To the degree resulting from the 
progressivity of the tax structure, this means 
higher-income households derive a larger amount 
of reduction in tax liability from a deduction than 
do lower-income households. 

The presence of a standard deduction in the US 
system potentially accentuates this differential 
benefit of deductions further. If there is an error 
in a filer’s understanding or calculation of whether 
the benefit of itemized deductions would exceed 
the benefit of claiming the standard deduction in a 
given year, and the taxpayer decides to take the 
standard deduction, then the household will not 
benefit from the deductions available only to 
itemizers. Itemizing households tend to be wealth- 
ler on average, so this issue is a concern in terms 
of (1) vertical equity, the principle of taxation 
which holds that households situated differently 
with respect to the base of taxation should be 
treated differently, and (2) the emphasis on ability 
to pay as a criterion for fair taxation. If similarly 
situated households differ in itemizing behavior 
via error or lack of understanding, horizontal 
equity is reduced as well (the principle of treating 
similarly situated households in a similar fashion 
with respect to tax liability). 

In contrast, a tax credit design creates less 
differential treatment in theory because the 
amount of the credit received, as a “dollar for 
dollar’ reduction in the tax bill rather than the 
base, will not depend on the taxpaying unit’s tax 
bracket. An important additional issue, however, 
is that a credit may be defined as “refundable” or 
“nonrefundable.” The more common nonrefund- 
able design means that the credit reduces the 
household’s tax liability by the maximum allow- 
able amount of the credit, unless the liability is 
less than that upper bound, in which case the 
liability is zero after application of the credit. 
That is, a household with a tax liability smaller 
than the amount of a nonrefundable credit only 
receives a benefit equal to the amount of existing 
liability (which will be less than the credit maxi- 
mum as defined in the tax code). In contrast, a 
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refundable credit is more generous. If the house- 
hold’s liability is in excess of the credit amount, 
the refundable credit acts the same way as the 
nonrefundable credit, and the liability is simply 
reduced by the full credit amount. On the other 
hand, if the liability of the household is /ess than 
the refundable credit amount, the household actu- 
ally receives the difference as a payment. There- 
fore, unlike a nonrefundable credit, the amount of 
a refundable credit received does not differ among 
households based on existing tax liability if they 
otherwise meet the same eligibility criteria. The 
EITC provides an example of a refundable credit, 
and this element of its design is a key to its major 
impact as a poverty-reducing program (Eissa and 
Hoynes 2011). Because the EITC is a refundable 
credit targeted to working poor households, many 
of which have little or no income tax liability, 
government expenditure on this program is made 
up not only of revenues foregone (as would be the 
case with a nonrefundable credit) but also of out- 
lays; this latter component is the dominant com- 
ponent of the overall cost estimate of the EITC 
(Eissa and Hoynes 2011). Another example of a 
refundable credit, though temporary and required 
to be repaid under certain conditions, was the US 
first-time homebuyer credit initiated as a policy 
measure to stimulate the housing market in the 
period of the recession and its wake (2008-2010). 
Refundable credits are generally argued to be 
more generous and to make tax expenditures 
behave more like regular expenditure-side pro- 
grams, whether that is considered desirable or not. 


Examples of Tax Expenditures for Social Policy 
Given these varieties of design options for tax 
expenditures, examples of US tax expenditures 
for social policy ends include deductibility of 
charitable contributions; the Earned Income Tax 
Credit; exclusion of various types of pension con- 
tributions and retirement savings; exclusion of 
employer contributions for medical insurance pre- 
miums and medical care; exclusion of employee 
premiums on certain life, accident, and disability 
insurance; a wide variety of deductions and 
credits related to education, training, and employ- 
ment; exclusion of employer-provided childcare 
benefits; and deductions for the blind and elderly 
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(a non-exhaustive list; see U.S. OMB 2016; JCT, 
U.S. Congress 2016). Of the top five largest esti- 
mated income tax expenditures in projected reve- 
nue effect according to the US Office of 
Management and Budget for Fiscal Year 2017, 
the largest is a socially-oriented tax expenditure: 
the exclusion of employer contributions for med- 
ical insurance premiums and medical care 
(subsidizing a particular type of compensation/ 
healthcare expenditure). Deductibility of mort- 
gage interest on owner-occupied homes 
(subsidizing home ownership) and exclusion of 
defined-contribution employer plan contribution 
and earnings (subsidizing a particular type of 
compensation/retirement savings) are also 
among the top five (United States Office of Man- 
agement and Budget 2016, p. 243). 


Political Dimensions of Tax Expenditures 
for Social Ends 


Emphasis on fiscal stringency in the wake of the 
2008-2009 global recession has heightened the 
attention given to public finance. Government 
operations at all levels and across borders are 
subject to critique with respect to the extent and 
efficiency of resource extraction from the private 
sector as well as the efficiency, scale, and effec- 
tiveness of fiscal, monetary, and regulatory policy. 
Pressure to curb expenditure-side programs may 
incentivize governments to seek program goals 
via foregone revenues instead, either to limit polit- 
ical conflict or external scrutiny by adding to 
already Byzantine tax codes or to reap the political 
advantages of labeling a “tax cut” what is actually 
functionally equivalent to a targeted spending 
program (Howard 1997; Toder 2000). This pres- 
sure may be even more acute for programs geared 
toward social goals than for other types of poli- 
cies. It is often argued that if existing tax expen- 
diture policies were widely understood and 
presented to the public as equivalently complex 
spending programs, they would not be supported 
in the same form. Slemrod and Bakija (2008, 
pp. 169-170) provide an illustrative example 
using deductibility of state and local taxes paid 
under the US federal personal income tax law (for 
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itemizing households); similar arguments are pos- 
sible for more explicitly socially-oriented tax 
expenditures. 

As mentioned above, the fact that a new bureau 
is not established to operate a social program can 
be marketed as an additional advantage. Public 
perception about the desirability of a proposed 
social program may differ depending on whether 
it is presented as a tax expenditure versus a tradi- 
tional spending program, with tax expenditure- 
style “framing” being viewed more positively 
(e.g., the experimental results of Faricy and Ellis 
2013). Advocacy for a given tax expenditure in 
the social policy arena may sometimes arise more 
from third-party entities involved in provision of 
the subsidized service or good than from actual 
direct beneficiaries (Howard 1997). Estimates that 
cumulatively tax expenditures may actually have 
a regressive impact (i.e., benefit higher-income 
taxpayers more than lower-income taxpayers; 
Burman et al. 2008) generate concern regarding 
equity effects. Those equity implications may be 
obscured by the use of the tax code rather than the 
annual budget process (appropriations) or statute 
formula (entitlements) as the implementing mech- 
anism. The lack of transparency involved and the 
differential political effects have led to the char- 
acterization of tax expenditures for social policy 
in the US system as a “hidden welfare state” 
(Howard 1997). 


Fiscal Federalism 
and Intergovernmental Implications 
of Social Policy Tax Expenditures 


Tax expenditure policy for social ends is most 
frequently examined at the national level in the 
US case, with reference to the federal personal 
income tax code. There are logical reasons for 
this focus including its political saliency, the vast 
scale of revenue collections at that level, and the 
progressive bracket structure of the personal 
income tax, highlighting the risk of lowered pro- 
gressivity and heightened income inequality when 
tax expenditures that favor higher-income groups 
are introduced (particularly in the form of 
deductions). 
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Nonetheless, tax expenditures for social pur- 
poses also exist at the subnational level. Indeed, 
from the point of view of lower-level govern- 
ments, although the scale of the revenues fore- 
gone is small in comparison with central 
government tax expenditures, the amount may 
still be notable with respect to the subnational 
unit’s Own-source revenue and expenditure pat- 
terns. Policy choices to establish, maintain, or 
terminate the tax expenditure must still be made, 
and a class of beneficiaries once created at the 
subnational level will still resist alteration of the 
policy once established. While tax expenditure 
budget preparation has spread among the US 
state governments, for example, the extent to 
which the information within these documents is 
serving as a guide to policy improvement may be 
limited (particularly for non-income tax instru- 
ments such as retail sales tax; Mikesell 2011). 
Interaction between federal, state, and even local 
policies may result from tax expenditures for 
social goals. The EITC provides a case in point. 
A number of US states have adopted their own 
earned income tax credits, which typically require 
that potential beneficiaries first apply for the fed- 
eral EITC by filing a federal tax return, thereby 
encouraging the flow of these outside revenues for 
social welfare purposes to the state’s poorer work- 
ing residents. 


Conclusion 


The definition, measurement, and effects of tax 
expenditures for social policy will continue to be 
debated inside and outside government. It is 
important that scholars and students of public 
policy and administration recognize that this ave- 
nue for social programs not only exists but is 
heavily utilized. The “bright line” dividing the 
revenue side with its focus on sources of funds, 
and the expenditure side with its focus on the use 
of funds, is not an impermeable barrier. Policy in 
pursuit of social goals can be implemented on 
either or both sides of the line, and there may be 
important distinctions in the degree of the public’s 
understanding of policy when it is located on the 
revenue side of the border. Greater transparency 
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and accountability in public finance must include 
continued attention to tax expenditure adoption 
and reporting, and scholars of public policy 
should continue to devote attention to social 
action built into tax codes as well as appropria- 
tions bills and entitlement statutes. 
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Synonyms 


Advocacy coalition; Coalitions; Hurting stale- 
mate; Taxation policy; Value-added tax 


Definition 


Taxation: Taxation denotes a strategy by which 
governments raise money to undertake develop- 
ment projects and other government programs. 
Policymaking: Policymaking suggests the making 
of laws or the setting of standards to regulate and 
provide direction for public policy. 


Introduction 
This entry investigates the value-added tax policy 


change in Ghana by analyzing how the public 
influenced shifts in the original tax instrument. 


Taxation Policymaking in Ghana 


Using Sabatier’s advocacy coalition framework, 
this entry argues that the adoption of low tax rate 
in the revised VAT was the result of a hurting 
stalemate and negotiated agreements in the 1996 
multiparty parliament. The diachronic case study 
method is employed in studying the policy’s ini- 
tial abortive phase and the re-formation process. 
Basic empirical data is collected from reports of 
the media and NGOs. It is found that the low tax 
rate was largely a compromised position on the 
core beliefs of two coalitions: the Alliance for 
Change and the Cadres coalitions. It concludes 
that inclusion, participation, consensus-building, 
and compromise are indispensable in democratic 
policymaking since it is a political process that 
distributes benefits and burdens to the people. 

In 1998, Ghana’s tax policy experienced a 
landmark shift as the country adopted the value- 
added tax (VAT) policy after an initial attempt to 
implement same in 1995 dramatically failed 
largely due to the nature of the political regime 
as the ruling government adopted a posture of not 
listening to the concerns of organized labor and 
opposition political parties. An indirect tax on 
consumer goods and services, VAT, was formed 
as a uniform tax to replace the existing tax regimes 
including the Sales Tax, the Advertisement Tax, 
and the Entertainment Tax (Ayee 1997). These 
taxes were saddled with a plethora of policy and 
management problems (Ayee 1997; Agyei and 
Marfo-Yiadom 2012). On the policy side, the 
country’s tax base was extremely narrow, exclud- 
ing the booming sectors of the economy and 
yielding low revenue. In terms of management, 
revenue leakages were common due in part to 
fragile checks and controls in the tax collection 
system (Chapman 2001). These shortfalls neces- 
sitated the enactment of the VAT. With the initial 
standard rate pegged at 17.5%, the VAT policy 
provided few exemptions for basic commodities 
and services such as foodstuffs, drugs, public 
transportation, education, and health care (Agyei 
and Marfo-Yiadom 2012). Interestingly, after a 
short lifespan of 3 months, the policy was trun- 
cated (Dordunoo and Dogbey 2002; Agyei and 
Marfo-Yiadom 2012). Revised and reintroduced 
in 1998, the new VAT policy contained a lower tax 
rate of 10%, compared to the initial 17.5%. How 
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do we account for this change? How did the public 
influence the shift in the VAT policy? This entry 
examines how the tax instrument contained in the 
first VAT policy changed. The substantive focus is 
on the processes of taxation policymaking. Draw- 
ing on Sabatier and Weible (2007) advocacy coa- 
lition framework (ACF), this entry argues that the 
adoption of low tax rate in the revised VAT is 
largely attributed to a hurting stalemate and nego- 
tiated agreements in the 1996 multiparty parlia- 
ment. It is further argued that the low tax rate was 
largely a compromised position on the core beliefs 
of two coalitions: the Alliance for Change coali- 
tion (Alliance) and the Association of Committees 
for the Defense of the Revolution (Cadres 
coalition). 

This study builds on earlier works that have 
examined the political and economic factors that 
permitted taxation policy change in Ghana 
(Assibey-Mensah 1999; Osei 2000; Opoku 
2005; Osei and Quartey 2005). Although this 
entry finds the existing studies informative, nev- 
ertheless, they are descriptive since they are not 
explicitly situated in mainstream policy theory. As 
a point of departure, this entry studies VAT with a 
theoretical perspective, grounding the analysis in 
the ACF. Using this framework offers a richer 
analysis of the processes that enabled taxation 
policy change in Ghana. It provides a detailed 
empirical analysis of how the opposing beliefs of 
the Alliance and the Cadres coalition ultimately 
influenced the revised VAT policy. By accounting 
for the policy beliefs of pressure groups, the ACF 
illuminates our understanding of the role of the 
public in taxation policymaking. Thus, the ACF 
finds utility not only in developed democracies 
but also in the context of emerging democracies. 
Providing rigorous analysis of the processes of the 
VAT policymaking through the lens of ACF, this 
study contributes to filling both empirical and 
theoretical gaps in the literature on taxation policy 
in Ghana. 

The remainder of this entry is organized as 
follows. The first section examines the theoretical 
framework, which is ACF in which the analysis 1s 
situated. ACF assumptions, policy change mech- 
anisms, and explanations of the policy process are 
discussed. Methodology is presented in section 
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two. The next section details the policy context of 
VAT. Application of the ACF requires identifica- 
tion of the coalitions in a policy conflict. There- 
fore, in the fourth section, the coalitions that were 
dominant in Ghana’s taxation policy subsystem 
and the impact of their resources are identified. 
The VAT adoption processes are analyzed in two 
separate sections in a temporal manner. The first 
unsuccessful attempt to establish the VAT policy 
is examined in the fifth section. The sixth section 
analyzes the second phase of the policy develop- 
ment when VAT was decisively adopted. The final 
section concludes the discussion and provides 
implications of the findings for policymaking in 
Ghana and other fledgling democracies. 


Theoretical Framework: ACF and the 
Policy Process 


This entry uses the ACF to examine the formation 
of the VAT policy in Ghana. A critical survey of 
the VAT policy literature reveals that researchers 
have taken the theoretical underpinnings of the 
entire policy formulation process for granted. In 
addition, the ACF is not a popular framework 
among scholars investigating the policy process 
in Africa. In a stock taking study, Weible et al. 
(2009, p. 129) found that the ACF has been 
applied to only a single study in the whole of 
Africa, compared to numerous studies in North 
America and Europe. The reason for the limited 
number of ACF applications in Africa used to be a 
shortfall in the framework itself. Because of its 
pluralist assumptions, the ACF was originally not 
applicable to closed and authoritarian regimes, 
which were highly prevalent in Africa. But the 
framework has utility in most parts of contempo- 
rary Africa in general and Ghana in particular. 
Originators of the framework have revised it, 
incorporating the political opportunity structures 
and two additional paths to policy change into the 
theory (Sabatier and Weible 2007). Furthermore, 
the present democratization process in Africa, par- 
ticularly Ghana’s iconic democracy on the conti- 
nent, offers fertile grounds for applying the ACF 
now. Therefore, this entry uses the ACF to exam- 
ine the processes that led to the establishment of 
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the VAT policy in Ghana following an earlier 
botched attempt. The ACF is useful for compre- 
hensively identifying and explaining coalitions 
and how they utilized their resources to get their 
beliefs reflected in the final policy. 

Introduced by Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith, the 
ACF emphasizes advocacy coalitions’ role within 
the policy subsystem (Sabatier and Weible 2007, 
p. 189). Policy subsystems, scientific and techni- 
cal information, belief systems, and coalitions are 
central to the ACF. The framework contends that 
the policymaking process is complex in that there 
are a multiplicity of policy participants, uneven 
distribution of resources among actors, as well as 
nested and overlapping institutions. This com- 
plexity requires policy actors to specialize in a 
policy subsystem, where most policymaking 
takes place, if they are to be influential in produc- 
ing policy change (Weible et al. 2009). The set of 
policymakers in a subsystem comprises the con- 
ventional policy actors including lawmakers, 
bureaucrats, judicial officers, leaders of interest 
groups, researchers, as well as journalists who 
specialize in a particular policy area. Being the 
unit of analysis of the ACF, a policy subsystem is 
defined by both geographic and functional dimen- 
sions (Weible et al. 2009). In this study, the terri- 
torial entity is Ghana while the substantive 
dimension is taxation policy. Ghana’s policy sub- 
system was a nascent one at the time of the taxa- 
tion policy. It had barely returned to civilian rule 
on 7 January 1993, after a protracted military 
dictatorship. 

In addition, policy beliefs are an important 
variable in the ACF since it is inextricably linked 
with the formation of coalitions. As the driving 
force behind actors in the policy process, the 
ultimate desire of coalitions is to get their beliefs 
translated into a policy (Weible et al. 2009). 
According to Sabatier and Weible (2007), policy 
actors have a three-ladder belief system. At the 
summit of the ladder are deep core beliefs, which 
are the most stable and normative in nature and 
consequently difficult to change. Moderate in 
scope, core beliefs are in the middle of the hierar- 
chical belief system. Coalitions are normally 
formed on policy core beliefs since they are spe- 
cific (Weible et al. 2009). At the bottom are 
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secondary beliefs, which are narrowest in both 
geographic and substantive scope and easiest to 
change. 

Policy core beliefs constitute the fulcrum 
around which coalitions are created. A coalition 
is formed when a group of actors aligns with those 
who share similar policy core beliefs and coordi- 
nate in a nontrivial manner in order to get these 
beliefs reflected in a policy (Sabatier and Weible 
2007). Policy actors jostle to have their beliefs 
translated into a policy ahead of their opposing 
actors. To be successful in the policy process, 
participants who share similar beliefs align and 
cooperate, thereby establishing coalitions. Simi- 
larly, resources constitute key determinants of the 
ability of coalitions to get their beliefs translated 
into a policy. They may use policy-relevant 
resources such as access to formal legal authority 
to make policy decisions, public opinion, infor- 
mation, mobilizable troops, finances, and skillful 
leadership to influence the policy process 
(Sabatier and Weible 2007). 

Another significant aspect of the ACF is that it 
identifies four paths to policy change. These are 
policy-oriented learning, exogenous perturba- 
tions, internal shocks, and negotiated agreements 
(Sabatier and Weible 2007). This entry uses the 
negotiated agreements path to explain the VAT 
policy process in Ghana. Negotiated agreements 
specify that “professional forums provide an insti- 
tutional setting that allows coalitions to safely 
negotiate, agree, and implement agreements” 
(Weible et al. 2009, p. 124). Coalitions that were 
previously fighting each other reach agreements 
over policy core changes. Sabatier and Weible 
(2007, pp. 206-207) provide nine conditions that 
affect the likely occurrence of policy change 
through negotiated agreements. These are incen- 
tive to negotiate seriously (a hurting stalemate), 
leadership, funding, duration and commitment, 
the centrality of empirical issues, the importance 
of building mutual trust, and a relatively few 
number of alternative venues. 

In particular, hurting stalemate, composition, 
and consensus-based decision rule were crucial to 
the Ghanaian case. Composition emphasizes the 
importance of including the representatives of all 
the relevant groups, including those that are 
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perceived to be difficult to deal with, in the nego- 
tiation process (Sabatier and Weible 2007, p. 206). 
If some actors are excluded from the process, they 
may use alternative means to stymie the success of 
policy development. Consensus-based decision 
rule is at the heart of negotiated agreements. Con- 
sensus is necessary for preventing a disgruntled 
actor from undermining the implementation of an 
agreement (Sabatier and Weible 2007, p. 206). As 
discussed later in this entry, Ghana’s VAT was 
successfully re-created following the need to 
negotiate with the minority in Parliament, inclu- 
sion of the opposition parties that were in the 
vanguard of the Alliance coalition and consensus 
reached among all the key policy participants. 


Methodology 


This entry is a small-N qualitative study involving 
a single case (Lieberson 1991; Coppedge 1999). It 
is a case study of taxation policymaking in Ghana 
in the mid-1990s. The case study method is a 
detailed examination of an aspect of a phenome- 
non or historical episode in order to understand or 
shed light on the broader phenomenon (George 
and Bennett 2005). To understand policymaking 
in the period under consideration, this entry 
focuses on and intensively investigates taxation 
policymaking. 

The diachronic type of the case study method is 
employed in this study (Gerring 2004, 2007). 
A diachronic case study is an intensive investiga- 
tion of a single case across time, usually within 
two or more periods. It allows for within-case 
comparisons in a temporal manner (Gerring 
2004, 2007). In this study of Ghana’s taxation 
policy process, two phases are identifiable as the 
national assembly enacted the VAT policy at two 
different periods. The initial attempt to develop 
and implement VAT in 1995 constitutes the first 
phase. Government withdrew the policy and 
reintroduced it in 1998. This reformulation is the 
second phase of VAT policymaking in Ghana. 
These two periods are the focus of this research. 
Focusing on the initial abortive phase and the 
reenactment process, a diachronic case study 
enables us to collect a considerable amount of 
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information over time to undertake a within-case 
comparisons of the VAT policy. 

Empirical data is collected from reports of the 
media and NGOs. These data are analyzed using 
process tracing through an ACF lens. Process 
tracing is a method of within-case analysis to 
evaluate causal processes (George and Bennett 
2005; Bennett 2010). It is useful for establishing 
causality by focusing on sequences of variables 
(Bennett 2010; Collier 2011; Mahoney 2012; 
Trampusch and Palier 2016). Employing this 
technique allows us to examine the pieces of 
evidence that have been collected about coali- 
tions, events, conditions, and the processes lead- 
ing to the final formation and adoption of the VAT 
policy. This is supplemented by field data of five 
elite interviews comprising individuals very 
familiar with the adoption of the VAT policy in 
Ghana. The interviewees were drawn from the 
academic community, civil society organizations, 
and the media. 


A Battle of Two Giants: The Alliance and 
the Cadres Coalitions 


In Ghana’s VAT policy formulation process, two 
contending coalitions are identified as the Alli- 
ance for Change (Alliance) and the Association 
of Cadres for the Defense of the Revolution 
(Cadres). Formed on 26 April 1995, the Alliance 
coalition drew its membership from across a 
broad section of the public including leaders and 
stalwarts of the opposition New Patriotic Party 
(NPP) and the People’s Convention Party 
(Frempong 2012, p. 68), businesses and their 
associations, journalists, and unemployed youth. 
The policy core belief of the Alliance was low tax 
rate, arguing that leakages and malfeasance were 
prevalent in the existing tax regimes that the gov- 
ernment needed to address. The government, the 
Alliance believed, ought to carefully rethink its 
taxation policy. The Alliance coalition coordi- 
nated in a nontrivial manner to organize massive 
and fatal demonstrations in Accra and Kumasi 
(the two largest, commercial cities in Ghana). 
Although they were not official members, the 
Ghana Trades Union Congress (TUC) and the 
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Civil Servants Association shared identical 
views with the Alliance on the VAT policy and 
participated in the protestations. The TUC in par- 
ticular was at logger heads with the government 
over salary adjustments since real incomes had 
fallen. In a vehement opposition to the high tax 
rate, the TUC had described 1994 “as a year of 
frustration for organized labor” and labeled the 
1995 budget as “a budget of despair” (Osei 
2000, p. 269). An interviewee from the TUC 
indicated that “we joined forces with the opposi- 
tion political parties to counter the introduction of 
the VAT largely because it had eroded the pur- 
chasing power of the generality of our members 
and rendered their standard of living poor. 
A withdrawal of the tax was seen as the only 
way to ameliorate the conditions of our members” 
(Interviews 2017). 

Businesses’ alignment and coordination with 
the Alliance coalition was particularly significant. 
Business and trade associations passionately 
resisted the 17.5% rate as being too high, claiming 
that its ruinous ramifications undermined the pur- 
chasing power of the Ghanaian consumer and will 
potentially kill their businesses. Instead, they pro- 
posed a low tax rate (5%) to be increased incre- 
mentally each year (Opoku 2005). The 
government, in an archetypical dictatorial fashion, 
dismissed their concerns as being politically moti- 
vated. In response to the government’s snobbish 
attitude, members of the Ghana Union of Traders 
Association (GUTA) refused to open their shops 
for 5 consecutive days as a means of expressing 
their opposition to the high VAT rate. The Bureau 
of National Investigations (BNI) arrested and 
detained two leaders of GUTA for provoking 
anti-VAT sentiments among their members 
(Opoku 2005). Consequently, they strongly 
aligned with the Alliance coalition and joined 
the protest marches. 

On the contrary, the Cadres coalition was 
mainly an amalgam of former cadres of the Pro- 
visional National Defense Council (PNDC), who 
were enthusiasts of the National Democratic Con- 
gress (NDC) government (Osei 2000). It sprang 
from the mobilization wing of the PNDC known 
as the Committees for the Defense of the Revolu- 
tion, which had collapsed following the country’s 
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return to constitutional rule in 1992. Backed by 
state power, the Cadres coalition spontaneously 
resurfaced to oppose the Alliance coalition. It is 
suggestive that they might have been deployed by 
the government to counter the Alliance coalition’s 
energetic resistance to VAT. The Cadres coali- 
tion’s core belief was the maintenance of the orig- 
inal 17.5% standard rate of the VAT policy. The 
Cadres coalition coordinated with cadres of the 
PNDC revolution to organize counter-protests. 

The two jostling coalitions had enormous 
policy-relevant resources. The Alliance coalition 
could boast of favorable public opinion. Several 
factors accounted for the public support it 
enjoyed. The 1995 budget, which was introduced 
barely 2 months before the formation of the VAT, 
had already increased prices of commodities 
including groceries. Prices of petroleum products 
increased by more than 20% (Ayee 1997). Apart 
from the sharp rise in the prices of commodities 
and services, the public was already experiencing 
severe food shortage owing to lean harvest in 
1994. The public perceived the VAT as aggravat- 
ing their existing economic perturbations. All this 
played to the advantage of the Alliance coalition 
(Interviews 2017). 

Moreover, the Alliance coalition had access to 
information. Among its members was Kweku 
Baako, the editor of the Guide, as well as Kwesi 
Pratt Jnr of the Insight newspaper, who published 
evidence about high economic and social costs of 
the policy. The Alliance coalition used this infor- 
mation to whip up public support for its cause. 
Additionally, the Alliance coalition was able to 
bring well-known personalities in the two politi- 
cal traditions in Ghana (Nkrumaist and Danquah- 
Busia-Dombo traditions) together in a way that 
sent clear message to the government of the day 
that the members were united toward a common 
agenda (Interviews 2017). The low tax rate was 
shared by the Centre for Economic Policy Analy- 
sis (CEPA), an independent economic policy 
think tank headed by Dr. Joe Abbey, an economic 
policy advisor to the PNDC junta and one of the 
main architects of Ghana’s Structural Adjustment 
Program (Osei 2000). Low tax rate, Dr. Abbey 
maintained, would serve the government’s reve- 
nue target better than a high tax rate, especially if 
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the government was to ably broaden the tax base 
and widen the scope of the tax net. He 
recommended a rate between 10% and 12.5%. In 
sum, CEPA provided the benefit of an alternative 
tax rate, which further reinforced the position of 
the Alliance coalition. 

In relation to mobilizable troops and skillful 
leadership, the Alliance coalition had key figures 
of the opposition parties and civil society organi- 
zations as leaders. Among its leaders was Nana 
Akufo-Addo, a renowned lawyer, human rights 
activist, businessman, and politician, who became 
the standard bearer of the main opposition NPP in 
the 2008, 2012, and 2016 presidential elections. 
Nana Akufo-Addo won the 2016 presidential 
election in Ghana after defeat in the previous 
elections. Others were Hawa Yakubu (one of the 
only two independent Members of Parliament) 
and Wereko-Brobbey, an engineer and industrial- 
ist (Osei 2000). They skillfully managed to cap- 
ture public frustrations and organized mammoth 
demonstrations involving thousands of ordinary 
Ghanaians (Opoku 2005). Impliedly, the Alliance 
coalition gained access to formal legal authority to 
make policy decision when some of its leading 
members, including Nana Akufo-Addo, became 
Members of Parliament in 1997. 

On the contrary, the Cadres coalition sponta- 
neously emerged from the defunct Committees for 
the Defense of the Revolution (CDRs) to counter 
the Alliance coalition. The PNDC created the 
CDRs to involve the grassroots in public 
policymaking and implementation of government 
initiatives. The CDRs, Ray (1986) observes, were 
responsible for organizing revolutionary and ideo- 
logical training at the local level, community 
mobilization, distribution of limited goods, and 
price controls. They also served as channels of 
communication between the government and the 
grassroots. Membership was open to all persons 
supportive of the revolution and its ideals, regard- 
less of economic and social status, gender, ethnic- 
ity, or religion. This effectively excluded persons 
who opposed the 1981 revolution. Members of 
the CDRs were called cadres. Thus, the Cadres 
coalition was not new and had enormous 
resources because of its affinity with the NDC 
government. The government, Osei (2000) 
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argues, intentionally deployed the Cadres coali- 
tion when it faced policy difficulties. First, it could 
count on the overwhelming support of the gov- 
ernment and the NDC MPs who supported VAT’s 
original standard rate. This implies that, unlike the 
Alliance coalition, the Cadres coalition ab initio 
had access to formal legal authority to make deci- 
sions and could also boast of financial resources. 
As a purported offspring of the NDC, they 
received government funding. 

Nevertheless, public opinion seemed to be at 
odds with the Cadres coalition. Its public image 
was poor largely because it was seen as an oppres- 
sive instrument. Its association with the egregious 
human rights infractions that occurred in Ghana 
during the erstwhile PNDC regime (Osei 2000; 
Interviews 2017) was not lost on Ghanaians. It 
was remembered for rigid price controls, harass- 
ments, and public flogging of civilians in the 
heyday of the revolution. The Cadres coalition 
aggravated its negative public image when mem- 
bers attacked the Alliance coalition demonstrators 
and shot into the crowd in a counter- 
demonstration, killing four protesters and injuring 
several others (Green 1995). The shooting inci- 
dent created legitimacy deficit for the “new” civil- 
ian regime. From all indications, it appeared that 
the Alliance coalition had more resources than the 
Cadres coalition, with the exception that the latter 
enjoyed support of the government and the back- 
ing of the NDC-dominated Parliament (access to 
formal authority to make decision). Generally, the 
presence of several influential civil society groups 
on the side of the Alliance coalition ensured that 
they gained more acceptance among the masses 
than the Cadres coalition (Interviews 2017). 


The Policy Context of VAT 


In Ghana, tax reforms constituted a major aspect 
of the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) sponsored Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP) in 1983 (Osei and Quartey 2005; 
Soest 2008). Value-added tax, Opoku (2005) 
asserts, was the flagship economic policy of the 
government since the neoliberal reforms began. 
Adoption of the market-based reforms was 
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triggered by Ghana’s economic dire straits in the 
1980s (Hutchful 2002). On the one hand, interna- 
tional reserves dwindled by about 12%; on the 
other hand, external debts soared by about 17% 
(Edjekumhene et al. 2001; Edjekumhene and 
Dubash 2002). Foreign exchange shortages and 
balance of payment difficulties were prevalent. 
Inflation skyrocketed to 142%, while the value 
of the country’s local currency, the Cedi, was set 
on a downward spiral (Parfitt 1995). The ERP 
aimed at tackling these challenges and stabilizing 
the Ghanaian economy through market-oriented 
policies and loan facilities from the international 
financial institutions. 

The government commenced moves toward 
forming the VAT policy in 1989, when it commis- 
sioned a feasibility study to be jointly conducted 
by the Harvard Institute for International Devel- 
opment and the Crown Agents of the UK (Terpker 
1993). The report of the study recommended that 
the government should switch from the sales tax, 
which charged a standard rate of 15% to VAT. 
Accepting the recommendations of the report, 
the Minister of Finance ceremoniously announced 
government’s intention to introduce the VAT pol- 
icy in July 1993 (Ayee 1997). The purpose of the 
new tax policy was to ensure diversity in the 
country’s sources of revenue by exploring domes- 
tic alternatives. It also aimed at generating addi- 
tional revenues to address budget deficit and other 
fiscal challenges that confronted Ghana’s stagnat- 
ing economy (Assibey-Mensah 1999). 

The Government of Ghana showed commit- 
ment to passing the tax reforms mainly due to 
the promised benefits of the policy. By avoiding 
cascading taxes and charging “only the value 
added by the person being taxed,” Ayee (1997, 
p. 52) postulates, VAT promised to avoid “tax 
distortions and over-taxation.” It was anticipated 
to eliminate obsolete tax incentives and tax bur- 
dens which yielded tax distortions (Osei 2000). 
The policy, again, promised the value of transpar- 
ency (Ohemeng and Owusu 2015) by allowing for 
modern methods of documentation and record- 
keeping. Transparency was to be achieved 
through record-keeping in the form of an invoice 
trail created to provide mandatory records of 
transactions (Ayee 1997; Osei 2000). According 
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to government, the policy had the potential to 
minimize revenue loss by curbing high rates of 
tax avoidance, tax evasion, and fraud. Tax leak- 
ages emanating from poor checks and fragile con- 
trol measures were to be remedied (Ohemeng and 
Owusu 2015). 

Moreover, VAT could potentially increase tax 
revenues by broadening the tax base and widen- 
ing the scope of the tax net to cover previously 
untaxed sectors of the economy including whole- 
sale and retail trade and services (Ayee 1997; 
Assibey-Mensah 1999; Osei 2000; Opoku 
2005). Whereas these sectors were rapidly grow- 
ing, they were not charged by the status quo tax 
regime. The tax net was expected to expand to 
cover more business outlets in the fast growing 
sectors of the Ghanaian economy with the intro- 
duction of VAT. The government flaunted eco- 
nomic efficiency as a rationale for the creation of 
the new tax policy (Opoku 2005; Agyei and 
Marfo-Yiadom 2012). It anticipated making the 
indirect tax system efficient, while lowering the 
burden of taxpayers, businesses and tax adminis- 
trators (Osei 2000). Assibey-Mensah (1999) 
strongly contends that the policy assured of mak- 
ing the country’s tax base simple for easy admin- 
istration and compliance. Apart from economic 
efficiency, the policy had the advantage of more 
equity, fairness, and stability in tax revenues. 
The VAT policy was to assist in reducing the 
country’s overreliance on declining excise taxes 
on petroleum and export duties on primary 
commodities. 


First Creation of VAT: A Policy Debacle 


Due to the potential benefits of VAT, the govern- 
ment sent the policy for legislative approval in 
accordance with Ghana’s 1992 Republican Con- 
stitution, which vests law-making powers in Par- 
liament. On 11 November 1994, debate on the 
policy started on the floor of the legislative assem- 
bly. The debate showed that Parliament, although 
dominated by the NDC and its allies in the Pro- 
gressive Alliance (Assensoh and Wahab 2008), 
was deeply divided over the policy (Opoku 
2005). Consensus was lacking: some MPs 
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unflinchingly supported the policy, whereas 
others dissented. The Leader of the Minority 
expressed disgust at the taxation policy. Interest- 
ingly, he described VAT in a sarcastic language as 
“Very Augmented Trouble” (Ayee 1997). An 
NDC MP was more concerned about the political 
fortunes of the party and its MPs in the 1996 
elections than the economic and administrative 
rationality of the policy. Parliament should, the 
legislator argued, reject the policy since the elec- 
torate will feel stabbed in the back and would not 
return them to the legislative chamber. But MPs 
who supported the policy fervently countered, 
contending that VAT was a tax instrument that 
would be useful for capital formation, providing 
funding for social services such as education, 
health, housing, and other critical sectors of the 
Ghanaian society (Osei 2000). 

The controversy was not limited to the national 
assembly. The policy generated hullaballoo 
among the Ghanaian populace. Since the Alliance 
coalition had not been formed then, opposition 
parties, businesses, and other opposing forces 
resisted the policy from outside the legislature. 
Indeed, the opposition parties had boycotted the 
1992 parliamentary elections (Green 1995; 
Frempong 2012), arguing that the presidential 
election held early on was fraught with malfea- 
sance and massively rigged by Rawlings’ NDC. 
They condemned the outcome of the election as a 
stolen verdict. Hence, the opposition did not have 
representation in the 1993 Parliament, with the 
exception of two independent candidates, as the 
NDC-led Progressive Alliance won 198 seats in 
the 200-member Chamber (Assensoh and Wahab 
2008). Thus, they could not participate in the 
policy process in Parliament except from without. 
They initially lampooned the policy for its 
betrayal of the poor (Donkor 2013), claiming 
that the Rawlings administration had succumbed 
to the IMF’s neo-imperialist taxation policy that 
overlooked the plight of the poor and vulnerable 
in society. Another criticism was that, in addition 
to the high standard rate contained in the policy, 
the government did not involve them in the policy 
formation process (Opoku 2005). Businesses and 
their associations such as GUTA, the Association 
of Ghana Industries (AGI), and the Ghana 
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Chamber of Commerce did not spare the policy of 
condemnation. 

Despite these controversies, VAT was 
approved under a Certificate of Urgency on 
1 December 1994 at a standard rate of 17.5% 
(Assibey-Mensah 1999). The government 
dismissed public outcry and the concerns 
expressed by the opposition, the media, busi- 
nesses, and civil society organizations as consti- 
tuting political opportunism. Participation in the 
VAT policy process was not encouraged. 
Although it had changed from the PNDC military 
junta to constitutional rule, it still maintained its 
dictatorial ethos to policymaking. Prior to 1993, 
the PNDC considered expression of dissent to 
public policy as sabotaging public authority 
(Osei 2000), imposing a “culture of silence” in 
which free speech was muzzled. This lack of 
popular participation was to be the Achilles’ heel 
of the VAT policy. 

Following the legislative approval, the govern- 
ment commenced the implementation of VAT on 
1 March 1995, though not without postpone- 
ments. However, after a short lifespan of 3 months, 
the government was compelled to truncate the 
policy due to overt adversarial public reactions 
(Dordunoo and Dogbey 2000; Agyei and Marfo- 
Yiadom 2012). Prices of food and other commod- 
ities exempted by the new taxation policy soared 
as traders and businesses worsened the plight of 
the Ghanaian public by passing on both the VAT 
charges and the hikes in transportation fares to 
consumers (Ayee 1997). As indicated previously, 
Ghanaians were beset with lean harvest in the 
1994 farming season; food was in short supply 
in 1995. They were already reeling under 
increased prices of goods and services caused by 
the 1995 budget presented barely 2 months before 
the introduction of VAT. According to Osei 
(2000), the major concern of the public was 
steep price hikes. Inflation jumped from 24.2% 
to 56.5% in the same year, representing more than 
100% increase. The banner headlines of newspa- 
pers were quite interesting. The state’s newspaper, 
Daily Graphic, cautiously wrote: “VAT: Its effects 
on prices” and “VAT forces prices up” whereas the 
private newspapers critical of the NDC govern- 
ment cynically wrote: “VAT: People are charging 
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VAT on VAT” and “VAT: The problem solver 
arrives in Ghana” (Osei 2000, p. 247). 

It was in the midst of these public frustrations 
against price hikes that the Alliance coalition and 
the Cadres coalition emerged. As discussed ear- 
lier, the Alliance coalition maintained that the rate 
was too high and the government must rather 
address the numerous leakages and malfeasances 
in the country’s tax administration. But the Cadres 
coalition passionately opposed the Alliance’s pol- 
icy belief, supporting the 17.5% standard rate of 
the new tax policy. The public outcry and agita- 
tions reached its crescendo on 11 May 1995, when 
the Alliance coalition organized a huge demon- 
stration in Accra and later in Kumasi on 25 May 
1995. The protests was code-named Kume Preko, 
literally, kill me once and for all. Protesters 
claimed they preferred to be killed fast rather 
than slowly through imposition of strangulating 
taxes. Thousands of ordinary Ghanaians partici- 
pated in the demonstrations. Encouraged by pub- 
lic support, the Alliance coalition planned similar 
protestations across the remaining regional 
capital cities. The Cadres coalition organized a 
counter-demonstration. It was in this counter- 
demonstration that the Cadres fatally clashed 
with the Alliance. Four people lost their lives 
and several others were injured. This was compa- 
rable in numbers and casualties to the 1948 riots in 
the Gold Coast (Ghana’s original name), which 
triggered nationalist passion, following the shoot- 
ing incident that claimed three lives and caused 
injuries to several people at the Christianborg 
Castle in Accra (Frempong 2012). 

Consequent upon the deadly protestations, the 
government panicked and reduced the rate to 
15%. Nevertheless, the Alliance persisted for fur- 
ther reduction (Ayee 1997), efficiently using the 
information on the adverse effects of the high rate 
and favorable public opinion. Faced with legiti- 
macy crisis and fearing political instability and 
defeat in the impending 1996 elections, the gov- 
ernment withdrew the policy on 14 June 1995 
(Ayee 1997; Osei 2000; Agyei and Marfo-Yiadom 
2012) and the long-serving Finance Minister, 
Kwesi Botchwey resigned. This marked the futil- 
ity and ignominy of a public policy process that 
defied popular concerns and disregarded the 
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peculiarity of the people’s economic and political 
circumstances. This policy debacle could be 
attributed to the unwavering persistence of the 
Alliance coalition and the efficient utilization of 
its resources. The government was to learn its 
lessons and revise the VAT policy in 1998. 


Reformulation of VAT: A Negotiated 
Compromise 


As argued earlier, the negotiated agreements path 
to policy change in the ACF is useful for 
explaining the low rate contained in the revised 
VAT policy. In particular, three of the nine condi- 
tions that affect the likely occurrence of policy 
change through the negotiated agreements path 
are significant to the Ghanaian case. These are a 
hurting stalemate, consensus-based decision rule, 
and inclusion. 

When the minister of finance, Kwesi 
Botchwey, abdicated his position in June 1995, 
he was replaced by Kwame Peprah. Contrary to 
public expectation, the new Minister of Finance 
immediately declared his intention to reintroduce 
the VAT policy (Osei and Quartey 2005). But the 
government pledged to revise the policy for adop- 
tion at a later time. In a sessional address to 
Parliament in January 1996, President John 
Rawlings informed Ghanaians of his govern- 
ment’s desire and commitment to reintroduce 
VAT. The government’s unbendable commitment 
to this policy could be partly explained as an 
ingenious move to reduce the country’s aid depen- 
dence syndrome by pursuing a local alternative 
source of tax revenues (Osei 2000). But Addison 
and Osei (2001) claim that the government was 
committed to VAT because an Economic Commu- 
nity of West African States’ (ECOWAS) protocol 
enjoined member states to adopt the uniform tax 
policy by close of the year 1999. ECOWAS dead- 
line loomed large. 

Regardless of how the government’s unbend- 
ing commitment to the policy was perceived, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the NDC’s overwhelming 
victory in the 1996 elections endowed the 
Rawlings government with political capital, 
which rekindled its commitment to reintroduce 
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the policy. It is worthwhile that the NPP and 
other opposition parties fully participated in this 
election. Although the NPP’s performance in the 
presidential election was abysmal, it won a signif- 
icant number of parliamentary seats for the first 
time since the country’s return to democratic rule 
(Frempong 2012, p. 71). Unlike the 1992 Parlia- 
ment that approved the original VAT policy, the 
1996 Parliament was an inclusive political insti- 
tution. Among those who won parliamentary seats 
on the ticket of the NPP were some stalwarts of the 
Alliance coalition, including Nana Akufo-Addo. 

The government’s withdrawal of the policy 
and the anxiety that enveloped the 1996 elections 
could not douse the VAT debate. The 
electioneering stoked the flames of the debate 
alive as the opposition attempted to expropriate 
political gains from the policy debacle and the 
fallout of the Kume Preko demonstrations. But 
what gave the VAT debate more momentum 
were calls from a section of the business commu- 
nity for revision and reintroduction. The Private 
Enterprise Foundation and the Chairman of 
Uniliver Ghana Limited, Ishmael Yamson, argued 
strongly for a review and restoration of VAT. Their 
argument reinforced the policy core belief of the 
Alliance coalition as they clamored for a lower 
rate than the original standard rate. Joe Abbey of 
CEPA was unrelenting in his support for the Alli- 
ance’s core belief in that he continuously shared 
the low tax rate view. His outfit believed that the 
government could still achieve its revenue target 
should it broaden the scope of the tax net (Osei 
2000). 

A National Economic Forum was held in 
October 1997 to discuss government economic 
policymaking and implementation in general. 
The Forum was attended by the policy community 
including the Alliance coalition, the Cadres coali- 
tion, and other stakeholders in the VAT policy. 
The Forum showed that, while there was a general 
support for or agreement on the VAT policy in 
principle, the high tax rate and financial malfea- 
sance in the tax system were unacceptable to the 
opposition who would block the policy unless it 
was revised (Stapenhurst 2004). The Forum 
succeeded, among others, in bringing the policy 
community together to build consensus for VAT. 
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In February 1998, the government started a 
new policy process to remedy the earlier policy 
fiasco by reworking the VAT policy. This opened 
the opportunity for the Alliance coalition to fully 
participate in the policy process and to bring their 
influence to bear on the VAT policy. In accordance 
with the inclusion and consensus-based decision 
rules in the ACF’s negotiated agreements path to 
policy change, the Alliance coalition took the 
opportunity that was opened by the NPP’s pres- 
ence in Parliament to shape the policy at its 
reformulation stage, instead of protesting at the 
implementation phase. Though the Cadres coali- 
tion appeared docile at this time, nonetheless, its 
backers were still in power. The Alliance had to 
contend with the NDC government and its major- 
ity in Parliament. While the Alliance seemed pow- 
erful, its members in Parliament did not have the 
required numerical strength to impede the policy 
from being passed. In line with the ACF negoti- 
ated agreements path, the inclusive elections in 
1996 made Parliament a professional forum that 
provided an institutional setting for the Alliance 
and the government that backed the Cadres to 
safely negotiate, agree, and implement the VAT 
policy. 

On 7 January 1998, the Minister of Parliamen- 
tary Affairs introduced the VAT policy in the 
legislative assembly on behalf of the Minister of 
Finance. The memorandum that accompanied the 
revised policy contained a 15% rate. The Ministry 
of Finance considered this rate to yield a 
“revenue-neutral” position (Boadu et al. 2001). 
The Finance Committee of Parliament deliberated 
on the revised policy. The Committee’s composi- 
tion was significant for an inclusive policymaking 
process and negotiated agreements. It comprised 
60% from the majority NDC that backed the 
Cadres coalition and 40% from the opposition 
that led the Alliance coalition. In a sharp contrast 
to the 1993 Parliament that passed the original 
VAT policy, the Alliance was represented in the 
1997 Parliament by the opposition, thereby 
gaining access to formal decision making 
authority. 

The Finance Committee invited submissions 
from the general public and organized public 
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hearings. Civil society organizations that shared 
the core belief of the Alliance, including the TUC 
and the Ghana Civil Servants Association, sub- 
mitted memoranda and participated in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee (Boadu et al. 2001). 
Businesses and their associations actively took 
part in the public hearings and consultation pro- 
cess. To improve understanding of the VAT policy 
and facilitate consensus building, several techni- 
cal workshops were organized for the members of 
the Finance Committee (Chapman 2001) through- 
out the period of the Committee’s deliberations. 
Being a neutral party in Ghana’s politics, the 
country’s development partners were highly 
instrumental in organizing the technical assistance 
workshops. The UK Department for International 
Development was useful in this regard (Chapman 
2001). 

The Committee, upon comprehensive discus- 
sions and public consultations, unanimously 
agreed on a 10% tax rate instead of the proposed 
15%. Following the submission of the Commit- 
tee’s report to Parliament, the legislative chamber 
provided an additional institutional setting for 
debating the Committee’s recommendation of 
10% rate. The minority in Parliament efficiently 
used their resources in the debate by emphasizing 
the prospects of a low tax rate for an economy that 
has a wide tax net and an efficient tax administra- 
tion. VAT was accepted in 1998 partly due to a 
change in opposition tactics: they were in Parlia- 
ment after the 1996 elections, and thus took part in 
shaping the policy (Osei 2000, p. 273). In the 
words of Assensoh and Wahab (2008, p. 302), 
the policy “was debated and passed rather con- 
vincingly in 1998 by 105 to 55 votes.” This was 
followed by extensive consultations between Par- 
liament and the executive over the 10% rate 
(Chapman 2001). Consensus was ultimately 
built on the tax rate as the government was con- 
vinced to soften its earlier posturing (on 15%). In 
December 1998, the VAT policy was subse- 
quently adopted and reintroduced at a rate of 
10%, from an original higher rate of 17.5%. In 
tandem with the negotiated agreement path to 
policy change, the consultations between the two 
arms of government equally suggest that the two 
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coalitions were caught in a hurting stalemate, 
which may have pushed them toward compro- 
mise. The 10% tax rate was a clear compromise 
between the coalitions. Neither coalition got 
exactly what they originally desired, but they 
found some common ground. 


Conclusion 


This entry used the negotiated agreements path in 
the ACF to explain the VAT policy change in 
Ghana. Initially introduced at 17.5%, the Alliance 
coalition efficiently utilized its resources particu- 
larly public opinion, strong leadership, and infor- 
mation to get the policy terminated. But this did 
not happen without protestations and fatalities. 
During the re-formulation process, they fully par- 
ticipated in an institutional context that facilitated 
inclusion and consensus building. As the ACF 
holds, the smooth redevelopment of the VAT 
highlights the usefulness of inclusion and 
consensus-based decision rule in a democratizing 
policy environment. Contrary to the initial forma- 
tion of VAT, the second policymaking process 
seemed seamlessly peaceful as it emphasized 
inclusion and consensus building. The Alliance 
coalition was previously alienated from the policy 
process. But they were included in the revision 
process and compromise eventually reached on 
the 10% rate. 

A useful lesson learnt is that inclusion, partic- 
ipation, consensus-building, and compromise are 
crucial for policymaking since it is a political 
process that distributes benefits and burdens 
among actors with varying values. It is also learnt 
that, with effective leadership skills and informa- 
tion dissemination, opposition is capable of 
swaying public opinion against government 
initiatives. 

Policymakers ought to address public concerns 
about proposed policies. Hopefully, Ghana’s 
experience with VAT development would provide 
valuable lessons for other democratizing countries 
that are reforming their taxation policies. Lastly, 
this study might provide research opportunities 
for policy students interested in the application 
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of theory to empirical policy problems including 
tax reforms in the context of developing countries. 
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Introduction 


This entry covers teaching and training in non- 
profit organizations, specifically within the con- 
text of nonprofit management education (NME) 
within the university setting in the United States. 
The United States was selected due to more avail- 
ability of published literature in NME. Therefore, 
this entry will explore the historical development 
of NME, location and types of degrees offered, 
faculty demographics, course topics, alumni out- 
comes, as well as current challenges and future 
opportunities for NME in the United States. 


Historical Development of NME 


Although nonprofit organizations can be traced 
back to the beginning of the United States, the 
development of the academic discipline of NME 
began about 110 years ago. The earliest form of 
NME can be traced back to the Bachelor and 
Master of Humanics degree established by 
Springfield College in 1905 and the Bachelor of 
Association Science established by Chicago 
YMCA College in 1911 (Lee 2010). 

In 1954, the American Humanics program 
was established to certify undergraduates and 
prepare them for careers within youth and 
human service organizations. Additionally, other 
colleges and universities established master’s 
degrees in hospital administration. Even with the 
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establishment of these early programs, there 1s 
widely held consensus that formal NME programs 
were not established until in the early 1980s and 
that the programs that were started earlier can 
be considered “industry-specific” education 
(O’Neill 2005). 

Many graduate degree programs, such as mas- 
ter’s degrees in public administration, social 
work, political science, sociology, and business 
started adding 1-2 nonprofit specific courses, 
then nonprofit specializations over time (which 
include three or more nonprofit specific courses). 
It is thought that University of Missouri, Kansas 
City, was the first university to offer a standalone 
nonprofit management master’s degree program 
in 1981, then the Master of Nonprofit Manage- 
ment at the University of San Francisco was 
established in 1983 (Burlingame 2009). 

During the mid-1990s and into the first decade 
of the twenty-first century, a few foundations 
channeled significant funding to NME programs. 
The establishment of the Nonprofit Academic 
Centers Council and the Independent Sector 
helped NME become established, as did the 
publishing of a variety of nonprofit books and 
journals (O’Neill 2005). Research conducted 
since 2000 suggested the potential shortage 
of nonprofit professionals as the sector competed 
with the government and business sectors for 
talent (Cornelius et al. 2008). To meet these 
projected leadership needs, colleges and universi- 
ties across the nation increased their undergradu- 
ate and graduate programs focused on nonprofit 
management and leadership. 


Location 


NME courses, certificates, and programs then 
sprouted up in a variety of different disciplines 
and schools in universities across the United 
States. In fact, due to the many disciplines in 
which NME programs emerged, there has been 
much debate over where these NME degree pro- 
grams should be housed. Typically, programs are 
housed within schools of arts and sciences, and 
the social sciences, such as public administration, 
business, and social work because of the home 
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discipline of the faculty member who created the 
course, certificate, and/or degree program. 

Scholars who argue for NME programs to be 
housed within schools of public administration 
tend to have background and doctoral education 
in public administration. There are some scholars 
that argue for NME programs to be housed within 
schools of social work or social welfare due to the 
social justice or social issues that are covered 
within such programs, and some argue that NME 
programs should be housed within business 
schools, stating that nonprofit is merely a tax 
status and nonprofits should operate like busi- 
nesses. Table 1 shows research conducted by 
Mirabella and McDonald (2013) indicating the 
institutional location of NME master’s degree 
concentrations and increases or decreases of loca- 
tions over time. 

As shown in Table 1, NME concentrations 
have remained steady in arts and sciences and 
increased tremendously within schools of public 
administration and schools of social work 
since 2006. 


Types of Degrees Offered 


Today there are over 340 universities in the United 
States that offer at least one course in nonprofit 
management (Mirabella 2016). Many of the 
universities offer undergraduate, graduate, and 
postgraduate degrees and certificates that focus 
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Table 1 Institutional Location of NME Graduate Con- 


centration, 2006-2011 (Taken from Mirabella and 
McDonald 2013) 
% Increase 
School or college 2006 | 2011 | (Decrease) 
Arts and sciences 48 46 (4%) 
Business 22 14 (36%) 
Business and public 13 8 (38%) 
administration 
Public affairs & 13 39 200% 
administration 
Social work 7 20 186% 
Other college or 22 29 32% 
school 
Total 105 156 
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on nonprofit management and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. These degrees vary in nomenclature and 
course offerings. 

There are approximately 150 universities that 
offer some sort of NME curriculum at the under- 
graduate level, which includes a course, certifi- 
cate, or degree that focus on nonprofits. The 
following types of nonprofit-focused Bachelor 
degrees and certificates are offered: Bachelor of 
Art, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Business 
Administration, Bachelor of Public Administra- 
tion, Bachelor of Nonprofit Management, and 
Certificate in Nonprofit Management, Certificate 
in Fundraising, etc. Table 2 shows the number of 
universities that offer nonprofit undergraduate 
course(s) and the number of universities that 
offer an undergraduate concentration in nonprofit 
management and the increase in NPM programs 
over time. 

As shown in Table 2, there continues to be an 
increase in the number of undergraduate nonprofit 
courses and concentrations. 

Today, there are over 250 universities that 
offer at least one master’s level nonprofit course 
and over 210 master’s degree programs that 
offer a concentration in nonprofit management 
(Mirabella 2016), which include approximately 
25 standalone programs (a Master of Nonprofit 
Management or similar) The following types of 
nonprofit-focused master’s degrees are granted: 


e Master of Nonprofit Management or similar 
e Master of Public Administration or similar 

e Master of Social Work or similar 

e Master of Business Administration or similar 
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Table 2 Undergraduate nonprofit management education 
programs by year (Adapted from Mirabella and McDonald 
2013) 


1996 | 2006 | 2011 | 2016 
Universities offering 66 117 136 150 
NPM undergraduate 
courses 
Universities offering 26 61 97 N/A 
NPM undergraduate 
concentration 
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e Master of Public Policy or similar 
e Master of Human Services or similar 
e Master of Philanthropic Studies or similar 
Table 3 shows the number of graduate 
focused nonprofit management courses and 
concentrations by year. 


Similar to undergraduate programs, there has 
been an increase in the number of NME graduate 
courses and concentrations since 1996. 

There is very little information about NME 
focused PhD programs. The lack of research 
stems from the fact that few programs exist. 
Previous research explains there is a demand 
for PhD programs that focus on nonprofit man- 
agement, but a few programs that supply the 
faculty, resources, and support needed to com- 
plete a nonprofit-focused PhD (Jackson et al. 
2014). Although the number of nonprofit 
focused dissertations have increased, research 
shows that PhD students who focus on nonprofit 
management are primarily self-directed learners, 
which means they take 1—2 doctoral or master’s 
level courses and write a nonprofit-focused dis- 
sertation (Allison et al. 2007). There is one pro- 
gram for PhD in Philanthropic Studies at Indiana 
University, Purdue University that is considered 
a “standalone” NME program. Standalone 
means that the entire IUPUI PhD program is 
focused on nonprofit and philanthropic studies. 
There are 44 other programs where students can 
take a few courses in NME during their 
PhD program and write a nonprofit-focused 
dissertation. 
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Table 3 Graduate nonprofit management education pro- 
grams by year (Adapted from Mirabella and McDonald 
2013) 


1996 |2006 | 2011 | 2016 
Universities offering 128 161 239 251 
NME 
graduate courses 
Universities offering N/A 105 156 210 


graduate 
concentration in 
NME 
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Faculty who teach in NME programs vary in their 
academic background, expertise, and full-time or 
part-time status. The ratio of full-time to part-time 
faculty varies by discipline. In 1998, it was 
reported that master’s degree programs in public 
administration or business administration that 
offered a concentration in nonprofit management 
primarily had full-time faculty members teaching 
within the program, while other master’s degree 
programs primarily had part-time faculty mem- 
bers teaching in the program. As the number of 
NME programs have increased, so have the 
number of full-time faculty members that teach 
in such programs. The ratio of full-time and part- 
time faculty members that teach in NME is also 
largely dependent upon if the program is account- 
able to a larger accrediting body. For example, 
a Master of Public Administration degree program 
that offers a nonprofit concentration must main- 
tain the percentage of part-time faculty members 
less than 50%, due to requirements from 
NASPAA, the public administration education 
accrediting body; whereas standalone programs 
have a much higher percentage of part-time 
faculty members who teach in the program. 

Full-time faculties vary in their background 
and many do not have work experience outside 
the academy. Part-time faculties usually are 
recruited from their experiences managing a non- 
profit and bring many community connections 
with them into the course and program. Generally, 
the full-time faculty member uses their network to 
recruit part-time faculty to teach courses within a 
nonprofit-focused degree program. A recent trend 
has seen more full-time faculty members coming 
out of schools of public administration, which is 
because of the large increase in schools of public 
administration that house PhD programs with 
nonprofit concentrations. 


Courses and Subject Areas 
Due to the diverse academic disciplines where 


NME programs are housed, NME programs also 
vary on course content and topics covered within 
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programs. Most programs tend to offer 1—2 non- 
profit specific courses (such as nonprofit man- 
agement or histories and theories of the 
nonprofit sector) and then several other 
nonprofit-related courses (such as public policy 
and fundraising). Many of the NME programs 
that are housed in schools of public policy tend 
to have policy-focused courses versus programs 
that are housed in business schools have man- 
agement focused courses, and programs housed 
in public administration have courses that 
emphasize the relationships between govern- 
ment and nonprofits. 

Much of the course content is degree and 
school specific due to the fact that up until now 
there has not been an accrediting body for NME. 
The Nonprofit Academic Centers Council 
(NACC) was created in 1991 with the mission to 
“support academic enters devoted to the study of 
nonprofit/nongovernmental sector, philanthropy 
and voluntary action” (NACC 2015). NACC 
created a set of curricular guidelines for nonprofit 
undergraduate and graduate programs in 2003, 
2007, and most recently updated the curricular 
guidelines in 2015 along with voting to become 
the accrediting body for NME. 

Table 4 shows a list of the NACC curricular 
guidelines at the master’s level. Many NME 
programs include some of the curricular guide- 
lines in their programs, but as stated above, there 
are only approximately 25 standalone nonprofit 
master’s degrees within the United States that 
could fully utilize the curricular guidelines. 

In an analysis of 1700 course syllabi of NME 
master’s level courses, Mirabella and McDonald 
(2013) identified the frequency in which func- 
tional areas nonprofit management were being 
covered. Mirabella and Wish had previously 
identified three functional areas of nonprofit 
management including outside function, inside 
function and boundary spanning. These func- 
tional areas of nonprofit management were then 
compared to the 2007 and 2015 NACC curricular 
guidelines, which is shown in Table 5. 

As shown in Table 5, 13 out of the 16 NACC 
curricular guidelines were covered functional 
areas of nonprofit management within master’s 
level course syllabi. Internal management was 
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Table 4 NACC curricular guidelines 2015 


1.0 Comparative global perspectives on the nonprofit 
sector, voluntary action and philanthropy 


2.0 Scope and significance of the nonprofit sector, 
voluntary action and philanthropy 


3.0 History and theories of the nonprofit sector, voluntary 
action and philanthropy 


4.0 Ethics and values 

5.0 Nonprofit governance and leadership 

6.0 Public policy, advocacy and social change 
7.0 Nonprofit law 

8.0 Nonprofit economics 

9.0 Nonprofit finance 

10.0 Fundraising and resource development 
11.0 Financial management and accountability 


12.0 Leadership, management, innovation and 
entrepreneurship 


13.0 Nonprofit human resource management 
14.0 Nonprofit marketing and communications 


15.0 Information technology, social media and data 
management 


16.0 Assessment, evaluation and decision-making 
methods 


the largest nonprofit management functional area 
covered within course syllabi. Ethics and values, 
nonprofit economics, assessment, evaluation, and 
decision-making methods were included in the 
NACC curricular guidelines but not covered 
extensively within the course syllabi. Mirabella 
and McDonald’s work also shows that there has 
been an increase in programs in advocacy, public 
policy, fundraising, and social entrepreneurship. 
Also, there has been an increase over time in 
master’s degrees including philanthropy history 
courses. 

Other research shows the prevalence of expe- 
riential education within NME programs. 
A comprehensive review of 49 NME master’s 
degree program websites, 405 course syllabi, 
and 12 qualitative interviews with program repre- 
sentatives, revealed master’s level NME programs 
used a variety of experiential education 
approaches. These programs primarily used the 
experiential learning (i.e., a project within a 
course) approach but further analysis revealed 
low levels of interactions between students and 
community organizations. 
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Alumni Outcomes 


Much has been written about the benefits NME 
on students and alumni, primarily focusing on 
master’s degree alumni (1.e., Altman et al. 2012; 
Carpenter and Siefert 2008; Fletcher 2005; 
Herman and Renz 2007; Mirabella and Wish 
1999). Altman et al. (2012) reported on the per- 
ceptions over 550 Nonprofit Leadership Alliance 
(formerly American Humanics) alumni. Alumni 
reported high satisfaction with the NLA program- 
ming and job prospects after graduation. Carpen- 
ter and Siefert (2008) reported outcomes of 
a longitudinal alumni survey of the M.A. in Non- 
profit Leadership at the University of San Diego. 
The overall alumni satisfaction rate was 95%. 
Fletcher (2005) surveyed over 645 alumni from 
three standalone NME master’s degree programs. 
Results showed high alumni satisfaction and more 
respondents indicating that the master’s degree 
had a positive impact on their career. Herman 
and Renz surveyed 88 alumni from a master’s 
degree in public administration with a nonprofit 
concentration. The majority of respondents 
reported high satisfaction to the nonprofit 
coursework aiding in their careers. Mirabella and 
Wish (1999) conducted focus groups with alumni, 
faculty, employers, and funders from 11 NME 
programs. Results showed positive effects of the 
master’s degree on the nonprofit community. 

In summary, NME alumni research shows that 
alumni have expressed high satisfaction with their 
NME experiences. They expanded their profes- 
sional networks, increased their skill sets which 
resulted in raises, job promotions, and new job 
opportunities. 


Current Challenges and Opportunities 
for the Future of NME 


There has been much growth of number of NME 
programs, number of full-time faculty teaching in 
such programs, as well as alumni satisfaction over 
the last twenty years; however, there are still many 
challenges and opportunities that lie ahead. 
NME programs have been slow to integrate 
multiple disciplinary perspectives in its courses. 
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Teaching and Training in Nonprofit Organizations, Table 5 Frequency of nonprofit management function com- 
pared to 2007 and 2015 NACC curricular guidelines (Adapted from Mirabella and McDonald 2013) 


2007 NACC 2015 NACC 
Frequency of functional areas of curricular curricular 
nonprofit management included in graduate graduate 
graduate course syllabi % (Mirabella and | guideline guidelines 
Functional areas of NME McDonald 2013) categories categories 
Outside function 
Philanthropy and the third 10 1.0; 2.0; 3.0 1.0; 2.0; 3.0 
sector 
Advocacy, public policy, and | 12 6.0 6.0 
community organizing 
Fundraising 17 10.0 10.0 
Marketing and public 5 14.0 14.0 
relations 
Boundary spanning 
Legal issues 3 7.0 7.0 
Strategic planning 12.5 12.6 
Inside function 
Internal management skills 33 5.0; 12.0; 15.0 5.0; 12.0; 15.0 
(includes leadership, 
governance, information 
technology) 
Financial management 9 9.0; 11.0 9.0; 11.0 
Human resources (volunteer |6 13.0 13.0 
management) 
Not included in course syllabi 
review 
Ethics and values n/a 4.0 4.0 
Nonprofit economics n/a 8.0 8.0 
Assessment, evaluation, and n/a 16.0 16.0 
decision-making methods 
Total 1749 syllabi 16 NACC 16 NACC 
curricular curricular 
guidelines guidelines 


Curriculum is primarily focused on the discipline 
in which the course, certificate, or degree program 
is housed (1.e., degree programs housed in schools 
of public administration are still very focused on 
public administration and rarely have a multi- 
sector or multidisciplinary approach). 

In addition, scholars have discussed the ten- 
sions between teaching theory and practice and 
NME curricular content (Burlingame 2009). 
Burlingame emphasized that programs need to 
emphasize management and the liberal arts. 
He said, 


It is important to have a curriculum that provides the 
knowledge of philanthropy and the nonprofit sector, 
and the tools that lead students to appreciate the role 


society played by the organizations they work; how 
the organization mission is carried out effectively; 
and how resources —human and financial — are 
gained and applied to actualize the mission of the 
nonprofit. (2009, p. 60-61) 


There still remains a strong tension between 
programs housed within arts and sciences, public 
administration, and business. The tension stems 
from the balance of teaching the necessary skills 
needed to run nonprofit organizations and the 
theory behind why nonprofits operate the way 
that they do. Burlingame also said, “The curricu- 
lum feels like a hodgepodge of skills courses 
will a lot of things to do with little theoretical 
integration” (Burlingame 2009, p. 64). However, 
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the counter argument that some business scholars 
believe is that the liberal arts has minimized 
teaching the daily operations of running an 
organization. 

Another tension has to do between the ratio 
of full-time and part-time faculty members. As 
NME programs are becoming accredited, these 
programs are increasing the number of full-time 
faculty. The increased publication requirements 
for tenure, impact factor ratings, and required 
publishing in specific journals is causing full- 
time faculty to decrease their teaching focus and 
spend less time on collaborating with community, 
which is a digression from how many NME 
programs were created. 

Another issue has to do with the fact that many 
programs provide little internationalization inte- 
gration into the curriculum. International concepts 
and globalization discussion varies by program 
focus and program location. Although there are 
many international NME students, many degree 
programs lack integration of global concepts. 
In Burlingame’s (2009) article, he said: “In 1999 
John Palmer Smith predicted by 2016 we would 
still have a vital nonprofit sector in the USA but 
that there would also be global expansion of the 
sector” (p. 66). Palmer Smith’s assertions are cor- 
rect but little has been done to seize globalization 
opportunities within the classroom setting. 
The majority courses and programs discuss run- 
ning a nonprofit within the United States. The two 
main associations that nonprofit researchers and 
academics participate in, The Association for 
Research on Nonprofit Organizations and Volun- 
tary Action (ARNOVA) and the Society for Inter- 
national Third Sector Research (ISTR), have a 
strong international focus, but more can be done 
to integrate international nonprofit management 
concepts into NME curriculum. 

In a recent article in the Nonprofit Quarterly, 
Millesen explains opportunities for the future of 
NME programs. She says: 


Today’s programs lack attention to the broader con- 
text in which ... skills might be 

deployed to improve conditions in communities 
and accomplish real change. Programs 

need to teach students: 
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1. How to establish an organization’s community 
value, 

2. How change happens, 

3. How to work in a group/collaboratively, and; 

4. How to select organizational structure and busi- 
ness model that fits the situation. (2014) 


She explains there is a large disconnect 
between the kind of learning NME students 
expect to emerge with and what is being taught. 
These “soft skills” of change are not taught in the 
majority of PhD programs. The NME programs 
that excel at teaching soft skills tend to bring in 
full-time and part-time instructors from other 
disciplines. 

In summary, NME programs in the future must 
cross multidisciplinary and multisector bound- 
aries. Programs also need to integrate theory and 
practice, adapt to the changing student population, 
and internationalize their courses. Furthermore, 
today’s students want to be actively involved in 
their learning inside and outside of the classroom 
environment. 


Conclusion 


This entry discussed the historical development of 
NME, location and types of degrees offered, 
faculty demographics, course topics, alumni out- 
comes, as well as current challenges and future 
opportunities for NME in the United States. 
In summary, over 340 NME courses, certificates, 
and programs that offer NME have emerged in the 
last 50 years. These programs are taught by 
faculty who vary in their academic background, 
expertise, and full-time or part-time status. 
In addition, these programs are housed in variety 
of different disciplines and schools in universities 
across the United States. The diversity of 
academic disciplines makes course content and 
topics vary within NME programs, and as a result, 
programs must be cognizant about how the disci- 
pline where the program is housed influences 
the course curriculum offerings. More multi- 
disciplinary perspectives and a balance between 
part-time and full-time faculty may help mitigate 
the theory and practice tensions. 
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Teaching Ethics in Public 
Administration 


Christine A. James 
Valdosta State University, Valdosta, GA, USA 


Synonyms 


Course material; Ethics; Pedagogy; Standards; 
Values 


Definition 


Teaching of values and procedures that are rele- 
vant to the novice public administrator. 


Introduction 


The teaching of ethics in public administration is a 
field that has grown considerably over the last 
40 years. This is because of concerns within edu- 
cational institutions that offer the Masters in Pub- 
lic Administration (MPA) and Doctor of Public 
Administration (DPA) graduate degrees, as well 
as the belief that citizens beyond the profession 
hold that public administrators must be account- 
able, must act in ways that are transparent and 
public, and must keep to a high standard of ethical 
behavior. To this end, professional organizations 
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like the National Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration (NASPAA) have 
asserted the importance of ethics in the pedagog- 
ical structures of MPA, DPA, and PhD programs, 
and a large number of philosophy and political 
science departments offer undergraduate applied 
ethics courses on Ethics in Public Administration 
and Ethics in Public Policy. There are a variety of 
specific areas to consider: the student audience, 
the ethical theories and values that are included, 
and the case studies or dilemmas that students use 
to practice their decision-making methods and 
keeping the course relevant and current to the 
professional life of public administrators currently 
working in the field. Courses in ethics in public 
administration are frequently the first step to a 
broader sense of professionalization for the stu- 
dent, as well as an opportunity to address a deeper 
set of values and concerns beyond administrative 
or bureaucratic procedures. 


The Student Audience 


There are a variety of students taking courses in 
public administration with a wide range of moti- 
vations. Some students will be future public 
administrators, working or elected into govern- 
mental organizations. Other students will be 
future public administrators in private sector 
organizations. A third group of students are 
those interested in ethics and philosophy, seeking 
a new Set of applications and ways to use ethical 
theories. There will also be students who are 
interested in pursuing careers as professors, aca- 
demics, or researchers in higher education. At 
public state universities, all four groups fre- 
quently take upper level undergraduate and first 
year graduate student courses on Ethics in Public 
Administration. This heterogeneous variety of 
students in ethics in public administration 
reflects the growing popularity of Masters in 
Public Administration (MPA) and Doctor of Pub- 
lic Administration (DPA) graduate degree pro- 
grams as a path for undergraduate majors in 
philosophy, political science, and business 
administration. 
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A historical timeline of Ethics in Public 


Administration: 

1970s | Approximately 12 Masters in Public 
Administration graduate programs added ethics 
instruction and/or entire ethics courses into 
their curriculum 


1978 US President Jimmy Carter signs the Ethics in 
Government Act, which addresses federal 
employee’s standards of behavior and duties 
to serve the best interests of the American 
public 

The NASPAA member survey of MPA 
programs finds that 43.3% of programs that 
responded to the survey reported that their 
program includes one course on ethics 


1980s | Approximately another 10 MPA programs add 


ethics instruction and/or courses 

The American Society for Public 
Administration (ASPA) adopted an ethics code 
designed to raise ethical standards and practices 
among ASPA members 

First edition of David H. Rosenbloom’s Public 
Administration: Understanding Management, 
Politics, and Law in the Public Sector 

The NASPAA created curriculum standards 
with specific language that public 
administration programs must “enhance the 
student’s values, knowledge, and skills to act 
ethically and effectively” 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1988 Major study of ethics in public administration 
courses, making a distinction and a 
progressive shift between courses focused on 
bureaucratic ethos and courses focused on 


democratic ethos 


NASPAA member survey of MPA programs 
finds that 60% of programs that responded to 
the survey reported that their program includes 
an offered ethics course 


1995 


1997 The fourth edition of Simon’s classic text 
entitled Administrative Behavior is published 


(50 years after the first edition) 


Studies completed on “conceptual diversity” in 
Ethics in Public Administration and on the 
significance of coursework in Ethics in Public 
Administration during the careers of public 
administration degree graduates 


1997 


1997 Peer-reviewed literature provides specific case 
study methods for addressing ethical dilemmas 


in public administration 


1997 H. George Frederickson publishes The Spirit of 


Public Administration 


2006 The ASPA makes a special call to scholars and 
teachers of public administration via Public 


Administration Review to engage in a 


(continued) 
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stronger research and education agenda to 
enact deliberative and participatory 
governance in the next generation of 
administrative leaders 


2009 Public Administration Review publishes a 
special Supplement to volume 69 on 
Comparative Chinese/American Public 
Administration, including an article describing 
paradigm shifts in the teaching of public 
administration in the two countries by Xun Wu 


and Jingwei He 

Raymond W. Cox III publishes Ethics and 
Integrity in Public Administration: Concepts 
and Cases 


2009 


2010 Public Administration Review includes a 
special volume on the “Future of Public 
Administration,” recommending, for example, 
that the pedagogy of public administration must 
include values of environmental, economic, 


and social/political sustainability 


Eighth edition of David H. Rosenbloom’s 
Public Administration: Understanding 
Management, Politics, and Law in the Public 
Sector with coauthors Robert S. Kravchuk and 
Richard M. Clerkin 


The American Society for Public 
Administration celebrates its 75th anniversary, 
having begun in 1939 


2014 


2014 


2015 As of September 2015, 192 programs in public 


administration at 178 schools are accredited by 
NASPAA 


As the variety of students in Ethics in Public 
Administration emerges, there are usually three 
different concerns for any particular course: 
(1) giving students a sufficient background in 
ethical theory and value theory, both from the 
perspective of the history of philosophy and the 
context of political parties and their discussion of 
“values”; (2) addressing specific case studies, 
dilemmas, or examples of real practice in which 
ethics and values are relevant and helpful; and 
(3) helping students to connect ethics and values 
to “professionalization” as a future public admin- 
istrator. Most professors who teach these courses 
will agree that there is no one right, or best, way to 
teach ethics. It follows then that a variety of dif- 
ferent methods and approaches are often used 
over the course of a semester. This piece tries to 
clarify some of those different approaches and 
how they can be used to give future public 
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administration professionals insight into their 
own careers and their own decision-making skills. 


The Ethical Theories and Values 


One way to begin a course on Ethics in Public 
Administration is to begin with key terms and 
definitions from the history of philosophy. For 
example, a course might begin with a unit 
discussing Aristotle, Kant, and Mill. Note that 
some texts will discuss the philosophical ethical 
theories with relation to key terms, rather than 
individual philosophers’ names: for example, 
Kant can be referenced in terms of deontological 
ethics and rules; Mill can be referenced in terms of 
the common good, consequences and results of 
policies, common goods, public good, or teleo- 
logical ethics (Rosenbloom et al. 2014, 13, 521; 
Rushefsky 2013, 34-39). The key terms, and the 
central tests for ethical decision-making, in each 
theory are introduced and then related to situa- 
tions involving public leadership. For example, 
Aristotle’s discussion of virtue in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and the concept of the 
Golden Mean, could be used to address a coura- 
geous decision on the part of a city councilman 
who must expose corruption. Immanuel Kant’s 
categorical imperative and good will could be 
explained and then related to a mayor who has a 
duty to tell the truth about his community’s bud- 
get, in spite of the possibility that her popularity 
will decline (Cox 2009, 18-19). The theory of 
utilitarianism discussed by John Stuart Mill, and 
its emphasis on the consequences and results of 
actions, could be used to address a local school 
system struggling to fund arts and music programs 
(Svara 2007). 

In many courses, after the historical ethical 
theories are addressed, the theories can then be 
related to major political party positions on spe- 
cific issues. For example, the first chapter of 
Rushefsky (2013) includes a discussion of liberal, 
conservative, libertarian, and populist views. 
Each view can be related to government interven- 
tion or nonintervention on social and economic 
issues. For example, conservatives might appeal 
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to Aristotelian virtue theory when they argue in 
favor of government intervention on social issues. 
Liberals often appeal to utilitarian ethics for the 
sake of economic equity and progressive business 
practices. One strength of this approach is that a 
relationship between ethical theory and specific 
practices is set up from the beginning of the 
course. Two disadvantages to this approach can 
also occur: students who are already convinced of 
a particular point of view may simply disregard 
ethical theories that are not immediately associ- 
ated with their political party of choice, and phi- 
losophy students may find that a quick 
introduction to Aristotle, Kant, and Mill is too 
shallow or inaccurate. This is certainly a pedagog- 
ical choice to be undertaken carefully, as there will 
undoubtedly be a major difference between a 
course applying ethics to public administration 
and a full course specializing on the ethical theory 
of Kant. 

Another advantage to approaching Ethics in 
Public Administration with a brief introduction 
to a variety of different ethical theories is that 
such an approach preserves “conceptual diver- 
sity.” A majority of scholars note that today’s 
applied ethics courses do not, and should not, try 
to impart a set of moral truths. Rather, such 
courses are to give students a specific set of skills: 
to be perceptive about detecting ethical problems 
and disagreements, to be well acquainted with a 
variety of moral thoughts and perspectives, and to 
be able to use reason to analyze and address eth- 
ical dilemmas. In introducing a metaethical, com- 
parative perspective between ethical theories, we 
invest the students in making arguments for and 
against specific ethical virtues, duties, and 
consequences. 

The useful concepts of moral equilibrium and 
reflective equilibrium are another benefit to the 
ethical theory approach. Reflective equilibrium 
involves a process of deliberative mutual adjust- 
ment, and moral equilibrium is this deliberation as 
it relates to our ethical choices and our ethical self- 
understanding. For future public administrators, 
this process is not only valuable but necessary. 
By introducing major historical ethical theories, 
the deliberative process regarding specific cases 
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begins in a natural way. In terms of specific ped- 
agogical techniques, A variety of specific peda- 
gogical techniques, including in-class 
discussions, debates, and presentations can be 
created that require students to compare and con- 
trast different ethical theories’ solutions to 
dilemmas. For online courses, discussion boards 
can be set in which students post their own appli- 
cation of a theory to a dilemma and other students 
critique, grade, rate, or otherwise react to their 
fellow students’ work. Such exercises provide 
not only an opportunity to discuss and reinforce 
specific ethical theories but also provide a chance 
for students to sharpen their own skills of self- 
expression and argumentation. 

Some public administration texts, especially 
those that focus on the United States, also include 
discussion of pragmatism and public policy, com- 
ing from a perspective such as John Dewey’s 
discussion of public education or William James 
on religious belief and psychology. Philosophers 
will note that such discussions often involve a 
conflation of “pragmatic” decision-making with 
“pragmatism,” two closely related terms that actu- 
ally refer to different practices. One can empha- 
size the significance of pragmatic thinking in 
specific traditions, and one can trace the history 
of the tradition to George Herbert Mead’s discus- 
sion of the individual in their environment and to 
Aristotelian circumstantial ethics. The broad les- 
son that this approach successfully teaches is that 
specific circumstances and conditions should 
always be carefully enumerated and analyzed as 
a part of an administrator’s decision-making. 

A third popular approach to ethical theory as an 
entry point into public administration is the work 
of social contract theorists, such as John Rawls, 
and entitlement theorists, such as Robert Nozick. 
The Rawls approach has the advantage of taking 
the concept of justice and clarifying it directly 
with specific principles to be followed, such 
as equal access to specific opportunities and max- 
imizing specific liberties and benefits to society, 
with intriguing thought experiments in the origi- 
nal position. Nozick has an appeal for students 
who are familiar with arguments against govern- 
ment intervention on economic issues and 
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arguments against increases in taxation. The dis- 
advantage of this approach is that both Rawls and 
Nozick are emphasizing “distributive justice,” the 
way that economic status, goods, wealth, and 
other benefits are portioned out in society from 
the beginning. Their theories give less attention to 
retributive justice, in which wrongs are addressed, 
the guilty are punished, or some plan of reconcil- 
lation and restitution is reached. Since public 
administrators working in the context of govern- 
ment agencies will probably engage in policy 
decisions related to punishment (e.g., in the con- 
text of prisons and criminal justice policies and 
procedures), the inclusion of additional material 
related to retributive justice is recommended. 

In any case, each ethical theory, or justice 
theory, can be used as a framework in which a 
variety of case studies or dilemmas can be 
addressed. The connection between theory and 
practice, between theory and cases or dilemmas, 
is anearly universal feature in courses on ethics in 
public administration. 


The Case Studies or Dilemmas 


Case studies or dilemmas are profoundly impor- 
tant in applied ethics coursework. In analyzing a 
case, we invite students to simultaneously take on 
the roles of the characters in the case study and 
address their ethical obligations, duties, and vir- 
tues. In the case of duties of beneficence and 
duties of non-malfeasance, a case highlights char- 
acters who are tempted to act in specific ways that 
would go against or serve such duties. We give the 
students a scenario in which they can give consid- 
eration to a point of view other than their own, 
which engages the student in ways beyond mem- 
orization of theories, concepts, and facts. Student 
success often depends on the student’s engage- 
ment and the feeling that the material of the course 
has relevance to the real world. Case studies or 
dilemmas are uniquely able to convey this for 
students in ethics in public administration. 

Case studies or dilemmas for ethics in public 
administration courses can vary in complexity and 
length. It is recommended that such cases be 
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written in a clear and direct narrative, with a set 
of events involving more than one administrative 
relationship. For example, a board of trustees 
member may be making a decision reviewed by 
other elected officials as well as a hired economic 
development director. Each character in the 
dilemma can have various interests, understand 
the end goal in different ways, and have different 
understandings of their relevant duties. Cases can 
also be written to be universal in terms of time and 
place (a hypothetical city in the recent past) or 
with a variety of specific details related to eco- 
nomic conditions at a particular place and time 
(e.g., the market crash of September 2008). 

After a rich case is created, it is helpful to give a 
specific method with a series of steps that the 
students can follow in making an ethical resolu- 
tion. There are a variety of exemplary methods for 
analyzing case studies in courses on ethics in 
public administration. Case studies address a vari- 
ety of specific responsibilities, duties, and obliga- 
tions. These obligations and duties can often come 
into conflict, a fact which the American Society 
for Public Administration acknowledged in 2006, 
calling for a stronger emphasis on deliberation 
and collective conflict resolution skills in public 
administration course work (American Society for 
Public Administration 2006, 169). In order to 
make students break out a set of specific constit- 
uencies and relevant obligations, a grid or matrix 
with specific decision points can be used, with 
students proceeding to fill in specific sections of 
the matrix. Certain duties to a state contractor may 
be referred to in one portion of the decision pro- 
cess, for example, and specific actions on the part 
of the public administrator can be compared with 
what the “normative matrix” says for that portion 
of the process. Within each portion, specific pri- 
orities can be established and ranked, which 
invokes a quantitative utilitarian approach to the 
dilemma. Frequently, cases and dilemmas include 
a detailed discussion of “cost-benefit analysis.” In 
terms of philosophical theories of ethics, there is a 
distinct way in which costs relate primarily to 
utilitarian consequentialist ethics, and benefits 
relate to specific duties that particular administra- 
tors are expected to instantiate. 
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Keeping Ethics in Public Administration 
Relevant to Professional Life 


It is important to note that over the last 40 years, 
the number of programs granting the Masters in 
Public Administration and the Doctor of Public 
Administration degrees has increased dramati- 
cally, and the number of programs including 
ethics training and whole courses on ethics in 
public administration has also increased. The pro- 
fessional organizations like the NASPAA have 
made a concerted effort to endorse, support, and 
require such courses. The courses frequently 
include students who are philosophers, political 
scientists, as well as traditional MPA/DPA stu- 
dents. In terms of the professional value of the 
courses for the MPA/DPA, they give students a 
chance to address an ethical dilemma before they 
are in a position of sole responsibility for their 
decisions, and it gives them a methodology for 
addressing difficult situations when they arise in 
their professional life. 

A perennial question in the literature on teach- 
ing ethics in public administration is whether or not 
teaching ethics makes a difference in the lives and 
careers of public administration graduates. Since 
the 1990s, there have been regular surveys and 
qualitative reports on past graduates of MPA pro- 
grams to discover what ethical dilemmas they had 
faced in professional life and whether or not their 
ethics training had been helpful. A definite niche in 
public administration programs for ethics training 
has been established and that there is a positive 
difference being made, but it 1s limited. For exam- 
ple, in a 2009 article describing the different 
approaches to public administration courses in the 
United States and China, the variety of approaches 
to public administration was argued to both 
increase the breadth of research in public adminis- 
tration and to also create intense debate between 
divergent paradigms (Wu and Hei 2009, S21). 
Frequently, social pressures and negative aspects 
of favoritism intrude on ethical deliberation. The 
concept of impartiality as discussed by Immanuel 
Kant can be difficult to overcome. Another set of 
influences comes by way of the Internet and social 
media, in which decisions of public figures are 
frequently discussed and criticized quickly and 
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harshly. Accountability and transparency are two 
of the overarching and highly important values 
relevant to the career of any public administrator. 
Currently, professors teaching ethics in public 
administration must balance a variety of para- 
digms and theoretical approaches in order to 
impart professional skills and give their students 
the ability to adapt to the global and multifaceted 
environments in which they will use those skills 
(Wu and Hei 2009, S26). 

In the 1990s, ethics in public administration 
courses were evaluated. Many courses were built 
around either a democratic ethos or a bureaucratic 
ethos. At the time, these approaches were seen as 
most relevant to the daily practice of public 
administrators in the workforce. The bureaucratic 
ethos upholds the standards and values of man- 
agers and the standards and values that managers 
appeal to in operating as government officials. 
The democratic ethos appeals to broader values, 
like constitutional values, the public interest, and 
social justice. One example of these two 
approaches in a textbook from the 1990s is H. 
George Frederickson’s The Spirit of Public 
Administration, published in 1997. Although 
this distinction is still reinforced in many text- 
books on ethics in public administration and 
ethics in public policy, there are a variety of 
other approaches or ethoses that are more specific 
and relevant given the current global context. For 
example, the concept of sustainability has been 
recommended by Daniel Fiorino as the necessary 
focus for the future of public administration as the 
field approaches to the year 2020. His argument 
attempts to be comprehensive by including both 
the concept of sustainability in the environmental 
sense and economic and social/political sustain- 
ability (Fiorino 2010, 583). The perceived ten- 
sion between environmental sustainability and 
economic interests is one of the most significant 
challenges for future public administrators and 
scholars. 


Conclusion 


The teaching of ethics in public administration 
normally includes a selection of ethical theories, 
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political values, and specifically constructed case 
studies and ethical dilemmas. A well-constructed 
course includes a variety of information on ethical 
theories and a set of activities with specific pro- 
cesses and procedures that give students a chance 
to practice handling scenarios before they are in 
their professional role and individually responsi- 
ble. For philosophy students, courses in ethics in 
public administration give an opportunity to apply 
ethical theories in unique conditions. For political 
science and public administration students, 
courses in ethics in public administration provide 
an opportunity to think beyond the level of 
bureaucratic policies and procedures and to 
address the vocation of public administration as 
a way to live out a deeper set of meaningful values 
and goals. 
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Synonyms 
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Introduction 


Teams are prevalent in today’s organizations. 
Very few weeks pass without the majority of 
employees spending time in collective effort. As 
today’s knowledge workers are often involved in 
complex tasks that require multiple areas of exper- 
tise and intelligence, the use of teams has become 
inevitable in the workplace. Several studies have 
also demonstrated that the collective decisions are 
better than individual decisions. Organizations 
may choose different types of teams, such as 
project teams, virtual teams, cross-functional 
teams, or self-managed teams, depending on 
their needs and goals (Meyer 2015). 

As teams have evolved, so too has team lead- 
ership. When teams have appointed leaders, 
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often at the managerial level, these leaders may 
share leadership with members or take on a facil- 
itative leader role. Other teams may be led inter- 
nally by the members. This way of working 
requires skills in collaborative work practices. 
This chapter provides an overview of team lead- 
ership that includes team leadership functions 
and processes, contingencies and challenges, 
and recommendations. Definitions of team and 
team leadership will be first presented in the 
following section. 


Definitions of Team Leadership and Its 
Emergence 


A team can be defined as a group of two or more 
people with different sets of skills or functions 
who perform together collaboratively and interac- 
tively toward a common goal. According to this 
definition, a team needs to focus on two areas to 
lead to collaborative performance achievement: 
dynamic interaction and shared goals. Further- 
more, teams as work-units need to be composed 
of a number of relatively independent individuals 
who have specific and unique competency to per- 
form collaborative team outcomes (Garrison 
2014). 

It is notable that teams are different from groups 
in that team members share responsibilities and 
behavioral norms, have specified duties and roles, 
and interact and are interdependent to each other 
with the aim to accomplish collective goals, 
whereas a group can be formed simply due to the 
similar traits, characteristics, or interests of mem- 
bers (e.g., ethnic background, reading, and garden- 
ing clubs). Thus, not all groups are teams. The most 
effective teams (1) assign individual tasks based on 
a shared understanding of each member’s strengths 
and weaknesses; (2) understand priorities and 
member tendencies; and (3) establish consensual 
processes for decision-making and conflict resolu- 
tion (Chatham 2016). 

Leadership is one of the most essential ele- 
ments for maintaining and supporting overall 
work practice. Since teams are receiving more 
autonomy-related support from the organization, 
leadership is required to manage and support team 
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practices. The term team leadership refers to the 
ability to direct and coordinate the activities of 
other team members; assess team performance; 
assign tasks; develop team knowledge, skills, 
and abilities; motivate team members; plan and 
organize; and establish a positive atmosphere 
(Sonesh et al. 2013, p. 213). Team leaders need 
to create favorable environments that satisfy crit- 
ical team needs so as to enhance team effective- 
ness (Morgeson et al. 2010a). 

In addition, one of the core team leadership 
factors is the integrative process, which helps 
align each individual’s needs, expectations, 
goals, and competency based on the convergence 
of individual diversity. Ultimately, team leader- 
ship needs to utilize individual talents in ways 
that help to achieve collective goals. From this 
standpoint, team leadership could be categorized 
into two primary perspectives: vision sharing- 
based process effectiveness and collaboration- 
based member integration. Practically, any team 
member could take on the role of team leadership 
as long as these two emphases could be activated. 
However, working well together does not always, 
or even usually, come easily. Members need to 
develop skills in group facilitation (Kolb 2011). 

According to these definitions and the core 
factors of team leadership, team leadership could 
be defined as a shared team role in a social influ- 
ence process to promote effective team perfor- 
mance based on the integration of team 
members’ specific characteristics, different expec- 
tancies, and various needs. 


Team Leadership Functions 
and Processes 


Team Leadership Functions 

Effective team leadership processes involve defin- 
ing collective goals/missions and structuring and 
managing the team, and those processes deter- 
mine the effectiveness and the development of 
teams Functional leadership theory, one of the 
most well-known team leadership models, 
informs that, in order to maximize the team’s 
success, a leader must perform leadership func- 
tions in four behavioral dimensions, implemented 
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in a situated social context: (1) information search 
and structuring; (2) information use in problem 
solving; (3) managing personnel resources; and 
(4) managing material resources (Santos 
et al. 2015). 

The first dimension of the leadership functions 
refers to the leader’s actions to gather, organize, 
and evaluate accurate, useful, and relevant infor- 
mation in respect to goal establishment and 
achievement. The directives and guidance 
decided upon, based on the gathered information, 
are also to be provided to team members with a 
sense of what results are expected and why those 
are important. The second dimension represents 
the leader’s application of the acquired informa- 
tion to identify existing or potential problem 
areas, devise effective plans with others for 
problem-solving, and communicate information 
and plans to team members. The third and fourth 
dimensions are related to the leader’s implemen- 
tation of developed plans. The relevant actions 
include developing and motivating personnel 
resources and securing and maintaining material 
resources. 

In their meta-analytical study, Burke 
et al. (2006) proposed a framework in which the 
leadership functions manifested by the specific 
leadership behaviors (i.e., task-focused and 
person-focused) influence team performance out- 
comes in terms of team effectiveness, team produc- 
tivity, and team learning and demonstrated their 
positive associations. Person-focused leadership 
behaviors accounted for more variance than task- 
focused leadership behaviors in team performance 
outcomes. Notably, their subgroup analysis 
revealed that leaders’ empowerment-related behav- 
iors such as coaching, monitoring, and feedback 
explained 31% of the variability in team learning. 

Team leadership processes are fundamentally 
oriented around working well collectively. It is 
important for leaders to comprehend team needs 
so that they can implement appropriate actions or 
interventions that change and affect team effec- 
tiveness. Functional leadership theory also sug- 
gests that the leadership role emerges from team 
needs. Regardless of the specific leadership 
sources (e.g., informal or formal and internal or 
external leadership), the purpose of team 
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leadership is to satisfy or fulfill critical team 
needs. Several researchers (e.g., Morgeson 
et al. 2010b) have provided useful frameworks 
for understanding team processes or team needs 
in accordance with team performance cycles and 
for delineating the role of leadership in facilitating 
those processes. 


Team Processes and Needs 

Teams perform over time in the temporal, recur- 
ring cycles of goal-directed activities that can be 
divided into the transition phase and action phase 
(Morgeson et al. 2010b). During the transition 
phase, the team is engaged in planning activities 
to accomplish a collective goal such as structuring 
the team and evaluating the team’s performance. 
At this stage, the team needs to clarify missions 
and objectives; formulate task performance strat- 
egies, roles, and group norms; and identify 
resources and constraints. The action phases are 
times when the team is focused on implementing 
planned actions or activities that directly contrib- 
ute to goal accomplishment. Needs arising from 
the action phase include monitoring progress 
toward task completion, tracking available team 
resources and environmental cues, and coordinat- 
ing the sequence of actions with extensive team 
communication. Moreover, throughout the repet- 
itive cycle of action and transition phases, inter- 
personal needs must be addressed for a team to be 
effective. Interpersonal needs include managing 
possible conflicts among team members and team 
emotions; generating motivation, accountability, 
and team cohesion; and building a sense of psy- 
chological safety. 

Team leadership influences four types of team 
processes that need to be addressed for team effec- 
tiveness: cognitive, motivational, affective, and 
coordination (Salas et al. 2008). As for team cog- 
nitive processes, effective teams share a common 
understanding among team members that directs 
their individual/collective behavior patterns (1.e., 
shared mental models) and collectively monitor or 
reflect on the progress and outcomes of their 
group decision (i.e., collective metacognition). 
Regarding team motivational processes, group 
cohesion and collective efficacy are two represen- 
tative engines to keep team members committed 
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in teamwork. Group cohesion refers to the degree 
to which team members feel attracted to the group 
and hold a team unity against disturbing influ- 
ences. Collective efficacy represents the mem- 
bers’ beliefs and confidence in their team’s 
capabilities. Team affective processes concern 
the emotional climate of the group that manages 
individual and group emotions, handles conflict, 
and creates a positive, psychologically safe atmo- 
sphere. Lastly, team coordination processes 
require team members to constantly exchange 
knowledge and information of each other’s 
resources and environmental conditions, clarify 
individuals’ specific contribution or roles and the 
timing and pacing of task activities, and monitor 
team progress. 


Contingencies in Team Leadership 
and Challenges 


Team leadership does not happen in a vacuum but 
rather operates in complex and dynamic environ- 
ments and conditions. A number of team, organi- 
zational, and environmental characteristics affect 
the team’s needs and challenge the effectiveness 
of leadership processes. 

When it comes to the team characteristics, for 
example, team composition and work design may 
create distinct team needs and leadership func- 
tions. Team members not only have different sets 
of skills, abilities, and work experience but also 
possibly have various educational backgrounds, 
ethnicities, and ages. Such diversity brings in indi- 
viduals’ unique expectations and values to the 
team from the decision-making process, work 
ethics, perception on authority, and communica- 
tion style, which are potentially threatening factors 
that cause conflicts among team members and 
hamper team cohesion. Furthermore, if team mem- 
bers are geographically dispersed and in different 
time zones (e.g., global virtual teams), this gener- 
ates greater challenges for leaders to perform crit- 
ical leadership functions, such as establishing a 
shared sense-making or understanding in the 
team and monitoring the team performance. 

The organizational culture and structure within 
which a team operates can also bring some 
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challenges to the team. For example, in organiza- 
tions where a top-down hierarchical structure is 
dominant, team members are not likely to be 
involved in the decision-making processes, and 
diversity is not welcomed; thus, it might yield 
negative influences on motivation and account- 
ability of each team member to pursue organiza- 
tional goals. Moreover, when there is an 
organizational culture that spreads the silo men- 
tality and that values and rewards individual-level 
efforts rather than team performance, team mem- 
bers are likely to avoid spending their energy and 
time on teamwork or exchanging information 
with each other. Organizations also need to strive 
to supply sufficient team resources and provide 
training and development for both the team leader 
and members in effective team functioning. 

Additionally, different leadership sources are 
likely to perform the different leadership func- 
tions. For example, an external leader, who is 
not a member of the team and is outside the 
team’s daily activities, is in a better position to 
manage a team’s boundaries, whereas an internal 
leader who is a member of the team has better 
opportunities to observe the team members’ 
day-to-day behaviors, provide feedback, and 
make interventions at the most appropriate time. 

Changes in a larger environmental context, such 
as the economy, market conditions, and competitors 
can have a substantial impact on the entire organi- 
zation including teams. Increasing team flexibility 
and adaptability has been greatly emphasized 
(Morgeson et al. 2010a); thus, the team leader is 
required to develop norms and procedures that pre- 
pare the team to respond proactively and reactively 
to the ever-changing environments. 


Recommendations for Effective Team 
Leadership 


Team leadership could be learned through organi- 
zational interventions since team leadership is not 
an individual role but a collaborative shared mental 
model that influences the team’s work process. 
Small group facilitators could be brought in to 
model effective group process behaviors and help 
members develop skills in this area (Kolb 2011). 
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A shared mental model is one of the most basic 
components of team leadership, and this could be 
developed using cross-training (Salas et al. 2008), 
which focuses on understanding the team mem- 
bers’ roles, tasks, concerns, and responsibilities. 
During cross-training activities, team members 
could develop a mental model as one team based 
on a shared vision and common performance 
direction. Based on the developed shared team 
mental model, team building could be one of the 
most effective interventions for team leadership. 
During this process, training could focus on 
developing a common goal-setting practice, 
shared vision, role clarification strategy, and col- 
laborative problem-solving approaches. 

Once team building has been developed along 
with a shared team mental model, practical inter- 
ventions could be applied such as scenario-based 
team training (Barnett and Weidenfeller 2016). Dur- 
ing this activity, team members would learn realistic 
case-based problem-solving practices that would 
include following specific steps for solving given 
issues including scenario generation, data collec- 
tion, evaluation practice, and feedback. In this train- 
ing period, all members could collaboratively 
achieve strategic solutions for possible realistic 
problems based on the developed shared team men- 
tal model and supportive team spirit. 


Organizational Support for Effective 
Leadership Functions 

As has been mentioned, team leadership is an 
influence process by which team members 
achieve collaborative team performance. The pri- 
mary criterion for effective team performance is 
the members’ engagement, and team leadership 
will play a key role in improving members’ work 
engagement. In order to support this behavioral 
work engagement, the organization needs to focus 
on the following: the level of team assignment, the 
recognition of team achievement, the members’ 
professional development, and reduction of fac- 
tors that hinder their effective and collaborative 
team process (Anantatmula 2010). 

In addition, at the organizational level, the fol- 
lowing matters need to be addressed: communica- 
tion barriers, risk-taking tolerance, conflict 
management, technology-related challenges, and 
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organizational fairness (Morgeson et al. 2010a). 
Members of a team need to have shared vision 
and performance direction, and the organization 
should minimize any hindering factors and maxi- 
mize supportive components. Support at both the 
behavioral level and organizational level will lead 
to more effective team leadership, the 
co-leadership of all members of the team. 


Conclusion 


Lencioni (2011) mentioned in his book that what 
gives the ultimate competitive advantage to orga- 
nizations is not finance, strategy, or technology 
but team work, both because it is so powerful and 
so scarce. Team work is not natural, and effective 
team leadership makes team work successful. Due 
to the importance and scarcity of successful team 
work, team leadership has received a great deal of 
attention and is one of the fastest-growing fields in 
the relevant literature (Swan 2016). Team leaders 
should put efforts into converging knowledge and 
skills every and each member possesses, creating 
harmonious and positive work environments, and 
building a sense of engagement and commitment 
among team members to pursue common goals. 
This chapter has provided an overview of team 
leadership that may allow current and future team 
leaders to understand team needs, influential pro- 
cesses, contextual challenges, and possible orga- 
nizational support that therefore may help them 
become better facilitators. 
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Technology and Nonprofit Organizations 
Definition 


Nonprofit technology refers to the application of 
information and communications technology 
(ICT) tools to the operation of nonprofit 
organizations. 


Nonprofits in a Digital Age 


The overwhelming majority of organizations, 
including nonprofit organizations, make some 
use of technology tools. These tools provide 
the capacity to advance nonprofit organizational 
missions and create the ability to explore new 
areas of operation. While the possibilities 
offered by nonprofit technology are vast, many 
believe that the sector has lagged behind its 
counterparts in the public and commercial sec- 
tors in the adoption and use of these tools. Mak- 
ing generalizations about a large and varied 
group of organizations is difficult, and there are 
many signs that suggest that progress has 
been made. 

The entry will review the current state of non- 
profit technology, taking into account its histori- 
cal development, range of current technologies, 
and future prospects. Each will be considered 
in turn. 

The nonprofit sector is incredibly diverse. 
Even within the incorporated nonprofit commu- 
nity, there is considerable variation in size, 
funding, and mission. When you add to that the 
unincorporated voluntary associations, the 
amount of variation is noteworthy. 

Organizations that differ in size, mission, and 
resources are also likely to vary in the types of 
technology used. Nonprofit hospitals, for exam- 
ple, are likely to have extensive technology 
arrangements that reflect the expectations of the 
health-care sector and maybe equal to what for 
profit hospitals employ. On balance, smaller orga- 
nizations and voluntary associations may have a 
hard time marshaling the most basic technology. 
This might be reflective of the variation in other 
parts of the sector. 


Technology and Nonprofit Organizations 
Historical Development 


Information and communication technology was 
principally the province of larger nonprofits 
(hospitals, universities, very large service agen- 
cies) until smaller computers developed. Early 
computers were very large and expensive and 
needed a large professional staff to maintain 
them. They are called mainframe or legacy tech- 
nology today. Most of the original development of 
the technology happened in North America and 
Europe, but this changed as time went forward. 
Much of the technology had primarily military 
and industrial applications with some limited use- 
fulness for public and nonprofit organizations. 

The advent of smaller computers began in the 
1970s and 1980s. Minicomputers (such as the 
Digital Equipment Corporation’s Vax) brought 
computers to medium-size service agencies. 
These computers (including developments in 
Western Europe and Japan) offered a sea change 
in what was possible in nonprofit technology. 
Useful as they were, these computers were 
too large and too expensive for many nonprofit 
organizations. They did add to the international 
movement toward E-Government which affected 
nonprofit organizations indirectly. Both the 
United Nations and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (the 
World Bank) had major efforts in the area of 
e-government. 

The development of personal computers or 
microcomputers meant that even small organiza- 
tions could have technology. Many organizations 
built their earliest technology on small but under- 
powered computers with limited software 
choices. As time went on, they became more 
powerful and more portable. This was a world- 
wide revolution that, combined with the growth of 
networking, changed many of the parameters of 
what was possible for nonprofits. 

Computer networking was available before the 
Internet became available, but it was limited to 
a number of small networks. Connection speeds 
were limited but it represented a capacity that was 
unparalleled in the past. Community computer 
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networks (also called Freenets) sprang up all 
over the USA and throughout the world to offer 
access to citizens and local actors (Schuler 1996; 
Bryan et al. 2002). Some of these networks were 
operated by the government but a significant por- 
tion was run by nonprofits. Both e-mail and dis- 
cussion list software were developed before the 
Internet was widely available. 

The Internet was a major development in the 
use of technology. A network of networks, the 
Internet was created by the Department of 
Defense’s DARPA (Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency) as a way to connect mainframe 
computers (Hafner and Lyon 1996). While access 
was restricted in the beginning, eventually non- 
profit had access. A limited number of non- 
university nonprofits had access to the Internet. 
This was a largely text-based environment with 
limited search and indexing capacity. 

The limited reach of the Internet changed with 
the introduction of the World Wide Web and the 
growing commercialization of the Internet. The 
growth of technology in nonprofits was notewor- 
thy (Burt and Taylor 2000, 2003; Princeton Sur- 
vey Associates 2001). In very little time, even 
small nonprofits had websites. E-mail and discus- 
sion lists became ubiquitous. Much of the activity 
reflected the offline marketing that these organi- 
zations were doing (often referred to as brochure 
ware) without any appreciation of what technol- 
ogy could do. This period is often called Web 1.0 
by technologists. Where technology really did 
help nonprofits was in the growing sophistication 
of databases and financial management technol- 
ogy. While most of these applications were 
designed for small businesses, nonprofit-specific 
technologies were beginning to emerge. 

The growth of nonprofit technology coincided 
with the beginning of e-government and a num- 
ber of fundamental changes in the nonprofit sec- 
tor (such as privatization and contracting). 
This was a period in which small- and medium- 
size nonprofits struggled to use technology. 
A large-scale survey of US nonprofits conducted 
in 2001 by Princeton Survey Research Associ- 
ates documented the limitation of nonprofit 
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technology. A series of studies conducted in 
Pennsylvania documented progress in nonprofit 
technology growth (Finn et al. 2006). Burt and 
Taylor (2000, 2003) examined similar phenom- 
ena in Great Britain. 

At this stage, consultants and other outside 
groups provide a lot of the technology support 
for the nonprofit sector. Circuit Riders, technol- 
ogy workers who helped nonprofits develop their 
technology, provided a sector-wide force for 
change (McInerney 2007). Another resource was 
nonprofit technology assistance providers 
(NTAP), local groups that provided technology 
assistance. The Nonprofit Technology Enterprise 
Network (NTEN) was founded in 2000. Funding 
from a variety of sources including NTIA’s Tech- 
nology Opportunity Program, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Mott Foundation, and the 
W. Alton Jones Foundation accelerated technol- 
ogy growth in the nonprofit sector. Groups like 
N-Power and TechSoup emerged. Community 
technology centers (CTCs) assisted a wide range 
of users, including nonprofits, develop the skills 
and access to close the digital divide (Miller 
2013). The growth of e-development within the 
international NGO community brought technol- 
ogy to people in the poorest parts of the world 
(Quinones et al. 2015). 

The next generation of technology was waiting 
in the wings. The development of blogs, wikis, 
social networking sites, podcasting, video and 
image sharing, microblogging, and a variety of 
other technologies changed the dynamic in tech- 
nology. These technologies added to the interac- 
tivity of earlier technology, the Internet as 
platform, user-created content, the sharing of col- 
lective intelligence, and the ability to combine 
applications in new and innovative ways (see 
O’Reilly 2005; Kanter and Fine 2010). Referred 
to as Web 2.0, social media, or social software, 
these technologies were quickly adopted by many 
organizations and a large number of individual 
users worldwide. Technology changed how peo- 
ple could interact with the Internet and what 
expectations people had for their online experi- 
ence. The development of these technologies had 
a major impact on nonprofit advocacy (Guo and 
Saxton 2014), fundraising, and marketing 
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(Dumont 2013). Facebook and Twitter are clearly 
the most well-known of these technologies. The 
emergence of Web 2.0 coincided with the devel- 
opment of hardware that became more portable, 
more capable, and to an extent more affordable. 
The ability of expanded wired and wireless com- 
munications has expanded substantial over the 
last two decades. Wireless applications and cell 
phones allowed many nations with underdevel- 
oped technology infrastructures to evolve quickly 
to the information age. 

In the past decade, we have seen progress to 
achieve parity in technology. Progress has been 
documented in study after study (McNutt and 
Barlow 2012; Geller et al. 2010; Hamann and 
Bezboruah 2013). The level of technology is, of 
course, a moving target. What is great technology 
today can be inadequate technology 3 years down 
the road. There is, again, substantial variation in 
the sector. 

A number of trends are conspiring to write the 
next chapter in nonprofit technology. Certainly, 
the technology will improve and develop new 
capacity. Web 3.0, the semantic web, will revo- 
lutionize how we use technology. Massive 
amounts of available data and the development 
of predictive analytics will affect strategy and 
other aspects of nonprofit operations. The Inter- 
net of Things is already having an impact on 
nonprofit health care and is likely to quickly 
diffuse to a range of settings. The sharing econ- 
omy will bring other aspects of technology into 
the sector. Civic technology could redefine the 
role of nonprofits vis-a-vis government technol- 
ogy. All of these forces will change the tools that 
nonprofits use but will also change how organi- 
zations are structured. 


How Nonprofits Use Technology 


Technology varies from organization to organiza- 
tion. In general, it seems fair to say that sophisti- 
cation in technology in most organization is 
probably consistent with what similar organiza- 
tions are putting in the field. Probably the most 
important technology for most nonprofits is the 
database. Databases allow nonprofit organizations 
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to manage information about employees, clients, 
donors, and a variety of other things. Databases 
are a critical part of enterprise management 
systems, management information systems, and 
constituent relationship systems. Larger organiza- 
tions will have data warehouses and data marts. 
With the advent of data science and the collection 
of ever larger collections of data, the development 
of data centers and cloud-oriented data systems 
has emerged. 

Related to databases is the emergence of efforts 
to create nonprofit dashboard. A dashboard gives 
a decision maker access to that data that he or she 
requires to make the best decisions. Some are 
very simple, while others allow a great amount 
of functionality. They provide data visualization 
capacity so that managers can appreciate the over- 
all picture. 

One of the areas that dashboards track is finan- 
cial status and financial information. There are a 
range of software programs that support the finan- 
cial management function. This includes spread- 
sheet programs, accounting programs, billing and 
credit card programs, and other more specific 
dedicated financial programs. Because of pur- 
chase of service contracting, financial systems 
might have supported governmental accounting 
approaches as well, and social enterprise efforts 
might need support or for profit accounting. 

Data security and malware prevention are crit- 
ical parts of any organization’s management (see 
Hoy and Phelps 2009; Imboden et al. 2013). Fed- 
eral and state laws such as the Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountability Act and the Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act require some 
data to be securely protected. The consequences 
of data breaches can be extremely high and they 
are becoming more commonplace. Malware 
(viruses, ransomware, Trojan horse programs, 
and so forth) threatens the integrity of a nonprofit 
information system and makes it imperative for 
organizations to take security seriously. Larger 
nonprofit organizations are beginning to use the 
National Institute of Standards and Technology 
Security Framework as a guide to developing 
their own policies and practices. 

Fundraising is central to most nonprofits and 
requires a great deal of information management 
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capacity. In general, there are two general classes 
of technology tools. The first group supports tra- 
ditional fundraising (planned giving, major gifts, 
special events, and so forth), while the second 
group raises money directly through technology. 

Technology can automate prospect research, 
grant research, and donor development. It can 
also assist in managing the workflow that is gen- 
erated by these processes. Other technology can 
support the creation of special events and face-to- 
face fundraising. While some of the technology is 
off the shelf applications, a substantial portion 1s 
designed specifically for nonprofit organizations 
and for these specific processes. These are often 
coupled with databases with information on 
potential prospects and grant opportunities. 

The other group of technologies is designed 
to directly raise funds over the Internet. E-mail 
and website fundraising is an early form of 
technology-based fundraising which is still 
employed by most nonprofits that raise money 
online. In recent years this has been substantially 
augmented by social media/Web 2.0 efforts. Most 
of the major social networking sites allow for 
donations and promote fundraising. In addition, 
third party platforms have greatly enhanced the 
ability of charity malls to bring groups of non- 
profits together. Click to give efforts create 
fundraising relationships with online retailers. 
Crowdfunding systems have developed substan- 
tially in the past few years (Stiver et al. 2015). 

Text to give has emerged as a major online 
fundraising modality in the wake of its use in the 
Haiti Earthquake. Given the growth of mobile 
technology, it is clear that we have not seen the 
final potential of the technique. 

Charity accountability efforts such as 
Guidestar (www.guidestar.org) and Charity Navi- 
gator (http://www.charitynavigator.org/) are sites 
that offer potential donors the ability to review 
information about nonprofits before they donate. 
They provide information on financial perfor- 
mance, mission, programs, funding, and so forth. 

Technology has been an important addition to 
the marketing capacity of nonprofits. The amount 
of information available on the Internet comple- 
ments the marketing research conducted by non- 
profit organizations. Online databases combined 
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with data from analytics and search results (e.g., 
Google Trends) make research accessible to even 
smaller nonprofits with limited data collection 
ability. 

The range of technology-based marketing 
tools that are available is truly impressive. 
Websites and e-mail are probably the earliest 
online marketing techniques. Websites have 
evolved from a static website to highly sophisti- 
cated database-based sites using content manage- 
ment systems. E-mail has evolved as one tool of 
Constituent Relationship Management systems, 
and smart systems can efficiently narrowcast mes- 
sages to a varied population of constituents. 

The emergence of Web 2.0/social media has 
added a substantial capacity to the online non- 
profit marketer’s arsenal. Blogs, social network- 
ing sites, image and video sharing sites, wikis, 
and podcasts are just some of the possibilities 
for delivering information and creating online 
communities. In addition to the use of these 
sites, advertising can add to the reach of the 
organization. Typically, these advertisements 
can be targeted at likely populations. Analytics 
makes the evaluation of effectiveness more 
sophisticated. The incorporation of mobile tech- 
nology into the area has greatly expanded the 
possibilities. 

Volunteers are important to many nonprofit 
organizations. Technology assists in the manage- 
ment and recruiting of volunteers. Online third 
party sites, such as volunteer match, can poten- 
tially open up new vistas for nonprofits. An excit- 
ing development is the role of technology in 
recruiting and managing short-term episodic vol- 
unteers. The technology has been used in disaster 
management, citizen science, and related areas. 
The growth of virtual volunteers over the past 
two decades has created a major new source of 
volunteer talent for the sector. 

Advocacy is a process near and dear to the 
sector and one in which technology has made a 
significant difference. It is safe to say that over the 
past three decades, technology has revolutionized 
the practice of issue advocacy. Websites, e-mail, 
social networking, microblogging (such as Twit- 
ter), video and image sharing, and a host of related 
technologies have allowed nonprofits to research 
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issues, educate and mobilize the public, and apply 
pressure to decision makers. In addition to incor- 
porating technology developed for other uses, 
advocates have employed applications that were 
specifically designed to support advocacy efforts. 
In addition, technology developed for partisan 
political efforts have gravitated to use in nonprofit 
advocacy. 

The data science revolution may be the next 
development in nonprofit advocacy. The applica- 
tion of large mass data to social problems, identify 
potential supporters and evaluate impact, is an 
exciting possibility. Coupled with data visualiza- 
tion approaches and sophisticated mapping tools, 
the technology can support much more precise 
campaigns. 

Technology not only changes day-to-day 
work, it changes the way organizations function 
and how they are designed. Organizations with 
technology are different from those without and 
certain types of technology can change organiza- 
tions radically. Technology changes the nature of 
work and work arrangement, alters structure, and 
creates a series of new possibilities. It also allows 
for the development virtual nonprofit organiza- 
tions and virtual voluntary associations. These 
developments can create major change in the pop- 
ulation of nonprofit organizations. 


Conclusions 


Nonprofit technology has emerged from an uncer- 
tain past to a major asset of the nonprofit sector. 
Which parts of nonprofit technology are most 
important? At the very least, databases and finan- 
cial management software have brought substan- 
tial change to how the core operations of most 
nonprofits pursue their missions. Nearly every 
nonprofit organization from the smallest associa- 
tion to the largest foundation depends on their 
capacity to manage information. 

There are three major forces driving the evo- 
lution of nonprofit technology: the development 
of technology and its adoption in the general 
population, the changing environment of the non- 
profit sector, and the efforts of nonprofit organi- 
zations to apply the capacity of technology to 
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their organizations. These three forces help 
explain what has happened in the past and will 
help us understand what might happen in the 
future. As technology moves to the next phase, 
we can expect difficult choices and exciting 
possibilities. 
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Johannes Kepler University, Linz, Austria 
Synonyms 


Temporary systems 


Definition 


Temporary organizations form for the purpose 
of accomplishing an ex ante-determined task 
with a predetermined termination point. They 
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can be intraorganizational, occurring within the 
context of a non-temporary organization, or 
interorganizational, comprising a number of 
organizations (cf. Kenis et al. 2009, p. 2). 


Introduction 


Temporary organizations or systems are a prev- 
alent and relevant organizational form, with pro- 
jects being the most well-known exemplar. 
Some even speak of “project society” to high- 
light a broader societal shift from industrial soci- 
ety, marked by traditional organizations and 
work arrangements, toward a projectification, 
marked by temporary and often highly 
networked work arrangements (Lundin 
et al. 2015). These developments raise broad 
questions not only for the organization of work 
and management but also for institutions such as 
corporate and labor law. Critical perspectives 
problematize the implications of projectification 
for issues such as the work-life balance, gender 
equality, workplace democracy, or identity and 
control. 

Temporary organizations differ from tradi- 
tional organizational settings with regard to four 
key characteristics: tasks, teams, transitions, and 
time (Lundin and Söderholm 1995). The most 
important criterion is time, as temporary organiza- 
tions — unlike conventional, non-temporary set- 
tings — have a built-intermination mechanism. This 
does not mean that temporary organizations only 
exist for a short duration, however. In fact, many 
temporary organizations — such as 
megaprojects — outlive conventional organizations, 
and permanent organizations do not exist forever. 
The difference between the two forms lies in the ex 
ante definition of a predetermined duration for tem- 
porary organizations (Bakker et al. 2016). Tempo- 
rary organizations typically depend on a limited 
number of clearly defined tasks and objectives. 
These objectives are of a nonroutine nature, unlike 
those of permanent organizational settings. A team 
is usually formed around the respective task in a 
customized fashion, and a purposeful transition, i.e., 
some form of transformation or change, is perceived 
to be the necessary outcome. 
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The main advantages of temporary organiza- 
tions are their flexibility and adaptability to 
changing market demands. In this sense they are 
considered as a complement to permanent organi- 
zations that are usually to be valued for their 
permanence and stability. Very often, temporary 
organizations, such as projects, are formed in the 
context of permanent organizational settings and 
are embedded in structures such as networks, 
regional clusters, or organizational fields. 
The boundaries between temporary and 
non-temporary organizations are therefore quite 
fuzzy. 

The ephemeral nature of temporary organiza- 
tions has spurred intense research efforts in the 
field of organization and management studies, 
tackling, for instance, issues of knowledge man- 
agement at the interface of temporary and perma- 
nent organizational settings, questions of human 
resource management and interpersonal trust, and 
questions regarding the unfolding of temporary 
organizations over time. This research spans a 
wide range of empirical settings such as theater 
productions, film making, big events, or construc- 
tion efforts. In attempting a synthesis of this 
research, Bakker et al. (2016) outline three 
approaches toward studying temporary organiza- 
tions: temporary organizing as form, temporary 
organizing as perspective, or temporary organiz- 
ing as process. This distinction serves as a 
structuring device for discussing temporary 
organizations. 


Temporary Organizations as Forms: 
Different Types and Classifications 


Given their fuzzy nature and boundaries, tempo- 
rary organizations come in many different forms 
and with different characteristics. Bakker 
et al. (2016) distinguish three forms of temporary 
organizations based on whether the temporariness 
stems more from structures and organizing prac- 
tices or more from actors and staffing practices. 
The first form they derive is called temporary, 
ephemeral, or disposable organizations, which 
best fit the criteria of temporary organizations 
outlined above in that both structures and actors 
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are temporary. Such temporary organizations can 
form in the face of a disaster, for instance, or for 
the completion of a creative project such as a film 
production. Temporary organizations in this nar- 
row sense are disbanded once the given task is 
completed. Such forms of temporary organiza- 
tions are often interorganizational in nature, com- 
prising members from different organizational 
backgrounds to collaborate for a limited period 
of time. 

The second form is called semi-temporary 
organizations, referring to temporary systems 
that exist in the context of more permanent orga- 
nizational structures. Here, the actors involved 
are more or less permanent, but the organiza- 
tional structures that are created are temporary. 
One example is project-based organizations 
(PBOs), i.e., permanent organizations whose 
operations are almost entirely carried out in the 
form of projects. PBOs are found in a variety of 
industries, ranging from consulting and profes- 
sional services to cultural production and con- 
struction. Another example of semi-temporary 
organizations is project-supported organiza- 
tions (PSOs), typically innovation-oriented 
organizations that need projects for their 
research, development, and marketization activ- 
ities. A third example is project networks, which 
are defined by the latent permanency of relation- 
ships among actors from different organizations 
that collaborate repeatedly over time. The defin- 
ing feature of project networks — compared to 
interorganizational projects — is the 
embeddedness of such projects in more perma- 
nent contexts such as networks, regional clus- 
ters, or organizational fields. Project networks 
might overlap with PBOs or PSOs in that such 
organizations can, of course, participate in pro- 
ject networks. 

The third form is called semi-permanent orga- 
nizations with temporary employment. Here the 
actors are temporary, but the organizational struc- 
tures are more or less permanent. For instance, 
temporary work agencies are permanent organi- 
zations that temporarily draw on different contrac- 
tors or employees that are then hired by 
customers, again often temporarily. One of the 
main aims behind such arrangements is to 
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establish a more flexible workforce to react 
quickly to changing market demands. 


Temporary Organizing as Perspective: 
Unique Features of Temporary 
Organizations 


Temporary organizations, by their nature, chal- 
lenge some of the core principles of organizing 
such as coherence, long-term planning, and stable 
relationships. However, acknowledging that most 
temporary organizations are embedded in more 
permanent contexts, they are, albeit sometimes 
latently, surrounded by stable structures on 
which they draw. Grabher (2002) studied one 
such context in depth, the advertising industry in 
Soho (London, UK), and argued that the resulting 
organizing principle is best described as one of the 
heterarchy. He uses the term project ecology to 
denote multiple contextual layers of project orga- 
nizing: a core team, an organization, an epistemic 
community, and personal networks that are tem- 
porally tied together for the completion of a spe- 
cific project. Because collaboration is limited 
temporarily, actors maintain their differential 
identity and preserve a diverse spectrum of prac- 
tices and organizational forms, thus avoiding 
forming a coherent and dominant view and 
becoming path dependent. The resulting rivalry, 
diversity, dissonance, and loose coupling between 
temporary organizations and contexts are consid- 
ered as unique organizing principles related to 
temporary organizations. 

Similar dynamics can be seen when looking at 
temporary organizations inside of hierarchical 
organizations. Here, projects potentially allow 
spaces for experimentation and innovation, 
because project teams are removed from 
their routine activities. Yet, 1t is precisely at the 
boundaries between temporary and permanent 
organizations where tensions for management 
and organization occur. For instance, project 
members typically remain embedded in their 
functional roles and departments and thus face 
conflicting performance targets. Additionally, 
there is often organization internal competition 
around being staffed on ambitious and interesting 
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projects, which might threaten collaboration 
within functional or divisional departments. 


Temporary Organizing as a Process: 
Potentialities and Challenges 


Temporary organizing as a process refers to prac- 
tices that make use of temporariness to complete 
specific tasks or, more broadly, to get things done 
in or across organizations or even in wider orga- 
nizational fields. 

One example of such a form of temporary orga- 
nization associated with getting things done on a 
field level are field-configuring events, defined as 
settings of limited duration where actors from dif- 
ferent organizations with diverse purposes assem- 
ble temporarily in order to exchange information, 
announce new products, construct social networks, 
develop industry standards, recognize accomplish- 
ments, or transact business (Lampel and Meyer 
2008). Common forms of field-configuring events 
are conferences, trade fairs, award ceremonies, or 
festivals — sites where members of an organizational 
field temporarily come together to negotiate or cel- 
ebrate field-level structures and shape the further 
development of the field. The temporary nature of 
these settings 1s tied to particular interaction dynam- 
ics, such as the possibility for actors that do not 
normally cross paths to meet each other so that new 
relationships can be formed and new ideas can be 
developed. 

In increasingly globally dispersed industries 
and organizational fields, the possibility for field 
actors to come together face to face temporarily is 
crucial for coordinating activities and building 
trustful relationships. Temporary organization in 
this sense provides opportunities that could not 
otherwise be provided through permanent organi- 
zations and provides a necessary complement to 
dispersed, often technologically mediated interac- 
tions. Such temporary interactions can take place 
in different spaces and places — organized ones 
such as trade fairs but also unorganized ones such 
as airports, train stations, or bars and cafes. 

Likewise, projects as another form of tempo- 
rary organization are associated with the capacity 
to catalyze action and change into a certain 
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direction, for instance, through the setting of mile- 
stones and other practices of temporal pacing and 
structuring. A core managerial question in this 
regard is how linkages between different projects 
unfolding over time, either within or across orga- 
nizations, can be established so that learning and 
knowledge sharing can take place. For this pur- 
pose, many organizations set up a project man- 
agement office (PMO) that creates structures and 
practices for managing project portfolios, includ- 
ing standards for how projects are executed or 
databases for sharing information across projects. 

A core challenge for interorganizational pro- 
jects revolves around potentially colliding norms 
and institutions stemming from the various orga- 
nizational backgrounds of members in the project 
team. Conversely, even interorganizational pro- 
jects can be prone to path dependence, such as 
when project partners are selected merely on the 
basis of past collaboration experience. Such issues 
can be addressed through common practices of 
network management (Sydow et al. 2016), such 
as selecting partners who share similar norms 
and procedures or establishing common norms 
and informal practices of collaboration while 
at the same time systematically evaluating 
the performance and goal achievement of 
interorganizational projects. 

Regarding the context of semi-permanent 
organizations with temporary employment, core 
challenges revolve around the management of 
work arrangements spanning across multiple 
employers. A pressing issue, for instance, is 
inequality of wages or working time regulations 
between core and peripheral employees that have 
to work together — at least temporarily — to com- 
plete certain tasks. Related to these inequalities 
are issues of culture, identity, and motivation that 
arise at the interface of multiple organizational 
boundaries. 


Conclusion 


In sum, temporary organizations overlap with per- 
manent organizational forms, but are associated 
with unique characteristics that also create unique 
challenges for management and organization. 
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While a large literature on “project management” 
often stemming from an engineering tradition has 
provided functional advice for how to best man- 
age a project — the most prevalent form of tempo- 
rary organization — social science research has 
provided a more nuanced picture of the fuzzy 
nature of temporary organizations. 

Core insights are that the term “temporary” is 
not to be equated with “short term,” as many 
megaprojects such as those found in the construc- 
tion industry last for years or even decades. Addi- 
tionally, what is temporary and what is permanent 
in a given organizational setting often requires 
further specification and depends on one’s per- 
spective. The Olympic Games, for instance, are a 
temporary event from the perspective of a partic- 
ular locality or for certain participants and visitors. 
At the same time, the Olympic Games take place 
annually and are coordinated by a permanent 
organization, the International Olympic Commit- 
tee (IOC). One way of looking at the Olympic 
Games would be to study the event series as an 
annual interorganizational project comprising 
actors that have worked together in the past as 
well as annually changing local actors. Another 
way of looking at the Games would be to look at 
one particular event as a temporary organization 
or a field-configuring event from the perspective 
of a given municipality. A third way would be to 
study the IOC as a permanent organization 
intersecting with different temporary organiza- 
tions repeatedly over time. 
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Tenure and Public 
Administration 


Amanda Swartzendruber 
Illinois State University, Normal, IL, USA 


Synonyms 


Permanent status 


Definition 


The duration and circumstances of employment in 
civil, judicial, academic, and similar public sec- 
tors. After a probationary period, this job security 
is granted in these professions as a means of 
protecting those services from political influence. 


Introduction 


The first administrative reforms in early American 
history aimed to remake public agencies free from 
political influence. The Pendleton Act was passed 
in 1883 to meet this goal by crafting competitive 
examinations for public servants as well as pro- 
tections from termination for political reasons and 
from forced cooperation in political activities. Pro- 
fessionalization of the administrative branch was 
advanced with the development of merit systems to 
ensure qualifications and skills decided which 
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candidates were hired and promoted. Today’s 
American culture places great importance on 
work and rewards influential jobs with 
higher salaries, impressive perks, power, and pres- 
tige. Public employees are often engaged in activ- 
ities that improve the lives of everyday Americans 
without these aforementioned enticements — 
bonuses, promotions, and even raises depending 
on the political climate. Job security tends to be 
the holy grail of public work with those in several 
sectors from judges to post office employees to 
university professors earning tenure at varying 
rates. To those outside of the public sector, this 
guaranteed employment may look like entitlement. 
To those in business, the concept that you may be 
stuck with a bad employee indefinitely could seem 
totally unacceptable. To those in public service, it 
may be the only thing keeping them there. Tenure 
is not unique to US public administration — it is 
utilized internationally to prevent government cor- 
ruption and encourage agency effectiveness. 


Tenure 


The term tenure is defined as the duration and 
circumstances of employment in civil, judicial, 
academic, and similar public sectors. After a pro- 
bationary period, this job security is granted in 
these professions as a crucial means of protecting 
those services from political influence. A tenured 
employee may only be terminated if serious mis- 
conduct or incompetence is considered by an 
overseeing body like a disciplinary committee or 
a university board. Internationally, tenure is gen- 
erally granted to retirement age which varies from 
50 to 60 years. To understand the argument for the 
need for tenure in the United States, it is important 
to first understand the way its bureaucracy is orga- 
nized. Noted public administration scholar Rich- 
ard Stillman breaks down five subsystems within 
the bureaucracy. First, political appointees serve 
with no tenure and are often appointed based on 
political loyalties (Stillman 2010). This includes 
positions which range from the Secretary of State 
to the director of FEMA. The president generally 
appoints those from his own party but may utilize 
a member of the other party to encourage 
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bipartisanship which President Obama did when 
he appointed Republican Ray LaHood as Secre- 
tary of Transportation in 2008. 

Next, there are professional careerists who 
have special expertise with positions based on 
advanced professional training (Stillman 2010). 
These individuals are tenured and can be further 
categorized into five groups. Professional elites 
are a core set of experts that control personnel 
and the organization (Stillman 2010). Line pro- 
fessionals carry out the day-to-day functions of 
the agency (Stillman 2010). Staff professionals 
are specialists and technical assistants who have 
specialized proficiency to carry out assigned 
duties of the agencies (Stillman 2010). Adminis- 
trative professionals consist of budget officials, 
program officers, planning personnel, and 
finance, purchasing, auditing, and supply officials 
(Stillman 2010). They solve organizational prob- 
lems and think about the agency’s future. There 
are also paraprofessionals that are paid less but 
serve many of the same functions. 

Unionized workers are civil servants whose 
employment is based on negotiated contracts 
between union representatives and management 
(Stillman 2010). These exist at every level of 
government — federal, state, and local. The union 
types range from the National Education Associ- 
ation to the National Rural Letter Carriers Asso- 
ciation and represent everyone from airline pilots 
to engineers and public school teachers. 

Finally, there are contractual employees who 
are untenured workers whose employment within 
government is directed by contracts (Stillman 
2010). This group can include everyone from 
retail workers in federal buildings to defense con- 
tractors like Lockheed Martin. 

The service requirement for career tenure 1s 
laid out in CFR 315.201 (a) service requirement — 
a person employed in the competitive service for 
other than temporary term or indefinite employ- 
ment is appointed as a career or indefinite employ- 
ment is appointed as a career or career-conditional 
employee subject to the probationary period 
required by subpart H of this part. Except as 
provided in paragraph (c) of this section, an 
employee must serve 3 years of substantially con- 
tinuous creditable service as defined in paragraph 
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(b) of this section to become a career employee 
(US Government 2005). 

Tenure is an extraordinary job security — perma- 
nent status. The protections of civil service employ- 
ment after a 3-year probationary period are 
automatically applied. These individuals can no 
longer be fired without good cause like absenteeism 
or documented incompetence. Even after termina- 
tion, the employee can receive in-person hearings. 
If that fails, he can file an appeal with the indepen- 
dent Merit Systems Protection Board which is an 
independent quasi-judicial agency (Merit Systems 
Protection Board 2016). Hearings and appeals are 
not limited to terminations, but the board may also 
oversee appeals on demotions, reprimands, and 
appraisals (Merit Systems Protection Board 2016). 
In the case of permanent judges, conviction and 
impeachment by the legislature is the only way to 
end tenure although they may choose to retire early. 


Benefits of Tenure in Public 
Administration 


First and foremost, the professionalization of the 
administrative branch including tenure require- 
ments benefits the public by protecting their public 
service delivery from undue political influence. 
Second, it ensures there are knowledgeable people 
in these positions of power. General civil service 
workers who are tenured have hierarchies based on 
tasks and responsibilities. They operate under the 
merit concept which promotes employees based on 
one’s ability to perform a job rather than political 
connections. It aims to be more representative of the 
people it serves. Performance is measured by writ- 
ten tests. An open job has to be offered to one of the 
top three scores on the exam with more points going 
to veterans, and there is an absolute veteran’s pref- 
erence at the state level. Once hired, they are given 
job protection after the probationary period ends. 
Tenure generally encourages recruiting talent that 
may be superior to those already on the staff 
because employees are not threatened by a new 
hire. This, in theory, reduces infighting and allows 
for greater cooperation in the workplace. 

Hiring through this merit system produces high- 
quality candidates. Tenure is used to entice these 
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candidates to take an often lower-paying job than 
available in the private sector; it also encourages 
these more talented employees to deepen their 
knowledge and loyalty to the agency. This also 
provides agencies legitimacy and power to advo- 
cate for their administrative programs which benefit 
the public. For example, a leader in the agencies on 
aging has expertise in the needs of older adults, the 
budget constraints on programming, and the com- 
munity impact of those programs. This gives him 
the ability to advocate strongly for the agency and 
the constituents — which can help retain agency 
power, sometimes expand it, and most importantly 
serve the public well. 

This design also allows for a safe space 
between civil servants carrying out day-to-day 
needs and political appointees. In this space, reg- 
ular workers are guaranteed the right to challenge 
the direction of leadership. This allows all parties 
to better represent an extensive assortment of 
public interests by providing a contentious, plu- 
ralistic decision-making process. As these agen- 
cies possess a great deal of power, this internal 
system of tenured employee versus appointee 
allows for a measure of checks and balances in 
accordance with national ideology that aims to 
foremost prevent despotism. 


Issues and Solutions 


Of course any system that has such lofty goals and 
encompasses such a large nation and so many 
workers has a vast array of issues. It is very difficult 
to fire a tenured public employee even with cause. It 
usually takes a merit board 3—5 years to hear a case 
and that case can then be appealed. This process can 
take 12—18 years, and then they are often handed off 
to another agency. Political appointees are tempo- 
rary, budgets change annually, and career mobility 
is lacking which causes challenges for organiza- 
tional cohesiveness and unity. Most career 
employees spend 17—25 years in the same depart- 
ment. In public bureaucracies, many administrative 
officials hold position for life. Noted sociologist 
Max Weber contends that securing tenure does 
not always mean the official has improved his 
status; rather in some cases, he may feel stuck 
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(Stillman 2010). This also creates a problem in the 
organization as there are limited opportunities to 
move up which prevents prime candidates from 
applying as they do not want to be stymied from 
advancement. A balance must be struck between 
officials having security in the position and oppor- 
tunity for associates to advance (Stillman 2010). 
Other scholars contend that effectiveness of the 
agency provides these employees more job satis- 
faction than advancement (Boardman and 
Sundquist 2009). Norton E. Long contends that 
the structure of the administrative branch makes it 
both intent on growth and adverse to change. The 
agency must secure more power to ensure its sur- 
vival, yet reorganization 1s difficult in part because 
of tenure (Stillman 2010). 

Perhaps the most voiced issue is the fear of 
being stuck with a bad employee. Less than 1% 
of the federal workforce is fired for bad perfor- 
mance/conduct (Government Accountability 
Office 2015). In a report to the Committee on 
Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
and the Senate, the Government Accountability 
Office made three suggestions to combat perfor- 
mance issues with civil servants that are able to 
obtain tenure: First, supervisors need training in 
performance management in order to better iden- 
tify issues, communicate expectations, and 
address actual execution issues. Second, the 3- 
year probationary period needs to be better uti- 
lized to extract problem employees. And third, if 
there is an issue, the employee needs to be termi- 
nated during the probationary period as the pro- 
cess after it expires is convoluted at best 
(Government Accountability Office 2015). One 
bad apple spoils the bunch — if a bad employee 
progresses into tenure, he will negatively affect 
fellow employees, service delivery to the citizens, 
and even outward perception of government. It 
has a snowball effect that can negate the overall 
effectiveness of administrative programs and the 
future power of the agency. 


Conclusion 


Most people in the American workforce do not 
have tenure and will never attain it. They must 
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struggle to keep their organization, manager, 
coworkers, and customers contented in order to 
remain employed. There are constant public dis- 
cussions about the need for a livable minimum 
wage — most government jobs, though not excep- 
tionally lucrative, pay more than the minimum. 
Americans outside of this system may therefore 
view government jobs which provide what they 
see as unattainable wages and job security as 
entitlement and view tenure as unfairly applied. 
Government must better communicate to the pub- 
lic that keeping an internal set of checks and 
balances within public agencies by employing a 
mix of tenured and appointed workers prevents 
corruption. 

Americans inside this system may feel 
unmotivated as tenured employees. They may 
become complacent and stop their personal pro- 
fessional development. If the individual feels 
stuck, is bored, and begins waiting to retire, the 
organization can become inefficient. These 
internal issues, however, are certainly not 
unique to the public sector. Organizational the- 
orists find these issues in private industry as 
well. Any operation needs to offer professional 
development opportunities to increase the 
expertise of the long-term careerist and allow 
him to master his lifelong position as well as a 
mix of jobs that allow for promotion to meet the 
needs of a diverse talent bench with leadership 
aspirations. Regular performance management 
with goal setting and strategic planning sessions 
will help all varieties of employees stay on a 
successful career path. The job satisfaction that 
comes from working with an agency for a long 
time and serving the public good is also intrin- 
sically motivating. Both the public and private 
sector benefit from continuing work in perfor- 
mance management training, skill development 
training, and the study of organizational 
behavior. 
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Synonyms 


Bankruptcy; Closure; Dissolution; Organization 
death; Organization failure 


Introduction 


Private nonprofit organizations serve many pur- 
poses in modern society such as provision of a 
wide range of social and health services, advocating 
on behalf of special groups, and supporting research 
and community awareness around issues including 
historic preservation and disease prevention. Non- 
profit organizations have worked collaboratively 
both with and alongside government for hundreds 
of years, often evolving to meet changing needs and 
environmental pressures and sometimes closing 
their doors. The closure of a nonprofit organization 
due to the successful resolution of the problem or 
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issue targeted by its mission is the ultimate measure 
of success. However, nonprofit organizations can 
face termination for reasons other than success that 
may leave needed and desired services not provided 
or not provided sufficiently to meet demand or need 
(Norris-Tirrell 2001). 

This entry focuses on understanding why non- 
profit organizations end and how they can com- 
plete their work effectively. The first sections 
briefly examine the concept of organization 
termination and set it in the nonprofit context. 
The processes of nonprofit organization termina- 
tion including opportunities for organization 
renewal and merger or consolidation are pre- 
sented. The final section offers strategies for 
honorable nonprofit organization closure. 


Defining Organization Termination 


Research on organization termination is found in a 
range of academic disciplines and subdisciplines, 
including public administration, business admin- 
istration, and organization theory. Each brings a 
different focus to understanding why and how 
organizations end. Much of the literature for 
both for profit and public organization termination 
is useful to examining the nonprofit organization 
experience. 


Public Administration: Organizational 
Immortality. Rooted in Herbert Kaufman’s 
(1976) infamous question “are government orga- 
nizations immortal?”, the public administration 
literature examines policy, program, and organi- 
zation termination by focusing on the causes of 
termination and why public institutions resist ter- 
mination. For example, public organizations both 
passively and actively resist termination as the 
result of psychological reluctance, institutional 
permanence, dynamic conservatism, anti- 
termination coalitions, legal obstacles, and high 
start-up costs (de Leon 1983). 


Business Administration: Financial Failure. 

Organization termination from a business admin- 
istration perspective focuses on the avoidance 
of financial failure, typically defined as the 
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dissolution of the private firm resulting from 
bankruptcy. Much emphasis is given to predicting 
bankruptcy through financial ratios and formulas 
that measure undercapitalization, excessive debt, 
decreasing profit margins or emphasis on short- 
term profits, and inadequate maintenance and 
depreciation. 

However, the most widely quoted model of 
business failure argues that financial ratios indi- 
cate symptoms of business failure rather than 
causes (Argenti 1976). The more complex and 
dynamic models include a mix of variables 
including the interaction of managerial defects; 
poor, nonexistent, or manipulated financial infor- 
mation systems; levels of debt; and the occurrence 
of “normal business hazards” such as strikes or the 
loss of a large customer. 


Organization Theory: Internal and External 
Factors. Two areas of organization theory exam- 
ine organization termination. The first area, orga- 
nization ecology, focuses on the impact of the 
external environment on organizations and the 
capacity of the organization to adapt. This capac- 
ity is influenced by the organization’s age and 
size. A second area studies the various stages of 
organization evolution that mimic the human life 
cycle. While the chronology is argued to be flex- 
ible, organizations tend to follow a pattern of 
development: conception and organization 
birth; adolescence where the organization strug- 
gles with internal coordination; adulthood and 
mastering of the organization’s environment; 
and finally, old age where choices are required 
regarding revitalization, atrophy, survival on the 
margin or death (Kimberly and Miles 1980). 
Limited research has examined the final life 
cycle stage, death. 


The Nonprofit Organization Context and 
Termination 


While the three organization sectors (public, non- 
profit, and for profit) share many characteristics 
and are influenced by many of the same internal 
and external factors, a few unique characteristics 
distinguish the nonprofit organization. The first 
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characteristic is the volunteer board of directors 
that serves as the legally liable body of an incor- 
porated nonprofit organization. This group is 
responsible for hiring and overs the executive 
director, ensuring the organization has the 
resources needed for mission implementation, 
and monitoring the organization’s legal and finan- 
cial status. The second identifying characteristic, 
the nondistribution constraint, explains that non- 
profit organizations are not allowed to share their 
net earnings with its leaders. If the nonprofit is 
recognized by the US Internal Revenue Service, 
the organization’s classification may provide 
additional unique characteristics. For example, 
nonprofits recognized under IRS Code 501(c) 
(3) can allow donors the opportunity to deduct 
their contributions on individual or corporate 
income tax returns. 

These differentiating characteristics help 
explain the complex setting in which a nonprofit 
organization operates and dies. Like public orga- 
nizations, termination is not a common event for 
nonprofit organizations. In fact, nonprofit organi- 
zations have been known to change their missions 
rather than dissolve the effective organization. 
The classic example is the March of Dimes. 
Founded in 1938 as the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis with the mission to eradicate 
polio, the “March of Dimes” proved to be a suc- 
cessful model to fund research and medical inter- 
vention. In 1958, the Foundation changed its 
mission to birth defects prevention and in 1979 
revised the corporate name to the March of Dimes 
Birth Defects Foundation. 

Not every nonprofit organization, however, 
evolves in this way. The life cycle concept proves 
useful to understand the stages of a nonprofit 
organization’s evolution and the pertinent struc- 
ture, process, and outcomes associated. At each 
stage, nonprofit organization’s key actors face a 
new set of challenges and opportunities: 


e Stage 1: Exploration — Conveners initiate the 
option of a nonprofit organization as a means 
for meeting their goals. 

e Stage 2: Formation — Initial structures and pro- 
cesses are developed as the group formally incor- 
porates via state government. IRS recognition 
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may be sought. Note: Nonprofit organizations are 

not required to incorporate but typically do so 

when the funding is needed. 

e Stage 3: Growth — Organization actors strug- 
gle to build consensus on goals and implemen- 
tation strategies. 

e Stage 4: Maturity — Ideal state of the organi- 
zation with successful goal achievement and 
resources available. 

e Stage 5: Ending — The nonprofit organiza- 
tion’s work is done and, ideally, celebrated. 

— Stage 5a: Decline — An intermediary stage 
that may lead to renewal or dissolution 
based on nonprofit organization actors and 
stakeholder perceptions. 

— Stage 5b: Renewal — Reinvention of struc- 
ture, processes, and outcomes with the goal of 
re-entry into healthy organization lifecycle. 


Important to recognize is that organizations do 
not necessarily follow the life cycle stages in the 
same order. Ending or dissolution can come dur- 
ing the growth stage, before the nonprofit organi- 
zation has reached a point that might produce the 
best success story. The way in which leaders, 
volunteers, staff, and other participants transition 
from one stage to the next greatly influences the 
potential for survival and success. The transitions 
are not necessarily obvious, and the same tactics 
that produce success in one stage can create frus- 
tration and failure in the next. 

Conceptualizing organizations as an evolution- 
ary process offers nonprofit leaders fuller, deeper, 
and practical insights into planning and diagnos- 
ing organization issues. In addition, to the organi- 
zation’s life cycle, key actors must attend to the 
ongoing influence of the organization’s context, 
particularly the environmental dynamics that con- 
tinually impinge upon decision making and 
implementation. 


Decline: The Beginning of the End 


What brings the nonprofit organization to the 
Decline Stage includes a range of internal and exter- 
nal factors. Internal factors typically center on poor 
management and leadership. External factors, while 
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outside of the organization’s direct control, may 
require the organization to adapt — again falling to 
the nonprofit’s managers and leaders. The first type 
of external changes build from the dynamic envi- 
ronment in which nonprofit organizations operate 
including changes in their target population, trends 
in a given policy areas (e.g., housing or health care) 
or the primary staff disciplines critical to the organi- 
zation’s work such as psychology, social work, or 
nursing, technological advancements, and increas- 
ing competition for resources. In particular, com- 
petition among nonprofit organizations is growing 
due to the increased numbers of nonprofits and the 
decreased dollars available from government, cor- 
porations, and individual donors. 

Another type of external driver focuses on the 
perceptions and demands of important organiza- 
tion stakeholders, in particular funders. For exam- 
ple, a funder may perceive that too many agencies 
serve the same population or provide the same ser- 
vice resulting in unnecessary duplication. While 
some duplication of services may assure that needs 
are addressed, extensive duplication confuses clients 
and funders — reinforcing the concept of competi- 
tion among nonprofits for resources. 

For many nonprofit organizations, the declin- 
ing state is the beginning of the end. Most clearly 
evidenced by the lack of financial resources 
required for organization survival, decline can 
also be indicated by decreasing number of com- 
mitted volunteers, an ongoing struggle to recruit 
board members and fewer appropriate clients. In 
this state, the organization may be approaching 
bankruptcy and actively discussing their future. 
The emphasis of meetings is on uncertain resources 
and survival with a status quo vision. In some cases, 
the organization may exist in “name only” with only 
a few board members maintaining a bank account. 
At some point in Decline Stage, revitalization or 
renewal may be attempted. 

Revitalization begins with a discovery process 
to understand why the organization is failing, to 
examine the “pathologies” of the participants, 
processes, and external context. Open communi- 
cation is essential in determining whether the 
organization should dissolve or renewal is a pos- 
sibility. After the problems and barriers are recog- 
nized, organization leaders and participants must 
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move beyond normative and “wishful” thinking 
to explore the possibilities of what can happen 
next. This potentially time-consuming step is nec- 
essary before a grounded decision about next 
steps can be made. Often “outside” experts or 
facilitators are needed early in Renewal Stage. 
Outsiders bring an important “neutral” perspec- 
tive to identify barriers, problems, and opportuni- 
ties. Deliberate and intentional decision making 
about the next step is critical to determine whether 
the organization will move to formal dissolution 
and closure or can a conscious and strategic effort 
lead to renewing the organization toward identi- 
fied outcomes. 


Avoiding Termination: Merger or 
Consolidation 


Funders and sector leaders have been supportive 
of nonprofit organizations combining as a strategy 
to serve more clients, increase administrative effi- 
ciency, and more effectively utilize limited 
resources. Others view nonprofit organizational 
merger or consolidation and the larger organizations 
that result as a threat to the core of the nonprofit 
sector — small, innovative, grassroots organizations 
that focus on a narrowly defined target population 
or niche. In a merger, one organization is the 
“host” accepting the assets and liabilities of the 
“merged” organization. In consolidation, both 
organizations are dissolved and a new consoli- 
dated entity is created. The motivations for merger 
or consolidation range from a strategy for an orga- 
nization’s programming to survive to a desire to 
grow or expand services horizontally or vertically. 
From an administrative efficiency perspective, 
merger may be seen as a mechanism to increase 
economies of scale, to reduce administrative costs, 
and to save money on everything from daily opera- 
tional supplies to volunteer liability insurance. 
Effective merger processes are hard work and 
require attention to physical, legal, and psycho- 
logical elements. The three short examples that 
follow illustrate the circumstances common to 
merger and consolidation in the nonprofit 
sector: 
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e Two nonprofit organizations who serve similar 
target populations but with different services 
decide to consolidate and create a new non- 
profit organization. Both organizations legally 
dissolve and move their assets to the newly 
created organization. As a result, a larger pool 
of clients has access to increased scope of 
services while donors and funders can support 
an efficient and focused organization. 

e An agency about to “go out of business” due to 
inadequate cash flow sought out a “savior” 
organization so that their clients would con- 
tinue to be served. In this case, the agency 
that accepted the “mergee” acted as a host 
organization, gaining some financial assets 
and an increased scope of services to offer. 
The merged agency dissolved but was able to 
negotiate to keep the agency’s name as a pro- 
gram, and at least in the short term, maintain a 
power base through board appointments. 

e Although more common in the for-profit sector, 
nonprofit agencies can acquire other nonprofits. 
In this case, the transaction included money 
changing hands and the relinquishing of all 
autonomy and decision making authority. 
This type of merger follows the private sector 
strategy of bottom trawling, the practice of seek- 
ing weakened but salvageable competitors. 
The merged organization reduced competition 
and increased market share in terms of clients, 
staff experts, both important in a tight resource 
environment. 

Merger can also be perceived as a negative 
if viewed as a loss of autonomy and identity for 
board members, staff, and volunteers who have 
invested energy and loyalty in the organization 
and its mission. The common fear of the 
unknown is coupled with a fear of losing job 
security and status. This type reactive mindset 
may prefer termination to merger. 


Wrapping up the Nonprofit 
Organization: Successful Termination 


When the decision to end is imminent, nonprofit 
organization leaders have the opportunity to 
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ensure that the organization does not fade slowly 
away with loose ends; instead leaders can take a 
proactive role to assure that termination, closure, 
and dissolution is handled appropriately and 
with care. 

Organization dissolution or termination may 
result because the organization has successfully 
resolved the problem or issue that it was formed to 
address or organization actors determine that the 
current organization effort has gone as far as it can 
go. Regardless of why the nonprofit organization 
is ending, the organization’s work should be cel- 
ebrated with individual effort recognized and 
results broadly shared. 

As a first step toward nonprofit organization 
dissolution, the organization’s board of directors 
should make an intentional decision, evidenced 
with a documented motion and vote, to terminate 
the organization by relinquishing its nonprofit 
charter and ceasing to exist, and to develop ending 
processes that reflect open, ethical decision mak- 
ing, and formalize closure. The processes include 
liquidation or transfer of all assets and liabilities. 
The organization’s bylaws may clearly state the 
recipient of the assets in case of dissolution or may 
simply state that they will be distributed to a 
similar nonprofit organization. The process may 
take a few months and require the participation of 
the full board or an appointed subgroup. 

As the dissolution decision is made, specific 
expertise may be needed including lawyers and 
accountants. Organization leaders should not 
hesitate to bring in needed knowledge and skill 
so that the ending process is handled with 
appropriate care. 

To celebrate the work of the organization and 
document programs, processes, actors, and 
impacts in an accessible format. A local public 
library or a website may be appropriate locations 
for archival. Importantly, archival allows future 
interested parties to learn from the organization’s 
work and avoid unnecessary pitfalls. In addition, 
events may be held to recognize key participants 
and to publicize the overall impacts of the organi- 
zation’s work. Finally, the organization’s work 
should conclude with honor by informing current 
and past participants and stakeholders of the 
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collaboration’s dissolution, emphasizing positive 
impacts, lessons learned, and recommendations 
for future action. 

The official processes of nonprofit organiza- 
tion dissolution are simple and straightforward. 
After the organization’s board of director’s vote 
to dissolve, the state office where the organization 
was incorporated should be notified of impending 
organization termination and a request for a cer- 
tificate or articles of dissolution filed. Each state 
varies on the specific forms and procedures. If the 
organization is recognized by the IRS, a final IRS 
Form 990 should be filed, checking Box B on the 
first page to indicate Final Return/Terminated and 
including Schedule N, Liquidation, Termination, 
Dissolution, or Significate Disposition of Assets. 
Other state or federal agencies may need to be 
notified if the organization had employees or 
held licenses. 


Concluding Points 


Some private nonprofit organizations intentionally 
dissolve their charter for very positive reasons. For 
example, when through the organization’s efforts 
the issue for which the nonprofit was formed has 
been resolved. Others end their work because they 
run out of resources, such as revenue, clients, or 
volunteers willing to dedicate their time to the orga- 
nization’s mission. Still other nonprofits suffer a 
slow, potentially long decline as services or pro- 
grams diminish and organization leaders ignore 
critical decisions about the organization’s future. 
The final and least studied stage of the non- 
profit organization life cycle is organization death. 
The existing research argues that organization 
death is a natural consequence of the organization 
life cycle resulting from the organization’s failure 
to adapt to its changing environments. The 
dynamic environment in which nonprofit organi- 
zations operate calls for leaders, both paid and 
volunteer, to respond to changes with wisdom 
and passion. However, when time is right, orga- 
nization termination can and should be an option 
for ensuring that precious resources are used to 
effectively serve clients and constituencies. 
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Synonyms 


Spatial organization of the territory; Territorial 
development policy 


Definition 


A course of action undertaken in a particular 
region with jurisdiction and powers of public ser- 
vants to organize the production, placement, and 
development of productive forces and improve- 
ment of ways of involving in economic circulation 
of resources of the territories, based on national 
economic interests. 


Introduction 


Social and economic development of the Russian 
Federation is closely associated with the problems 
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in spatial distribution of production inputs and 
spatial development management, given the 
huge area occupied by the country. One of the 
key issues of the national economy is a choice of 
the most suitable organizational and economic 
mechanisms for spatial (territorial) development. 
Following the principle of separation of functions 
and responsibilities between various levels of 
power, Russia retains spatial development policy 
design and associated resource distribution at the 
federal level. However, significant changes in the 
RF legislation since 1991 have modified an eco- 
nomic framework of the territorial governance. 
Regions have more opportunities now, along 
with higher responsibilities, for land and property 
management, investment mobilization, infrastruc- 
ture maintenance, solution of social problems, and 
provision of public security. 

Territorial economic system (TES) may be 
defined as a sustainable combination of well- 
connected enterprises and sectors resulting from 
the distribution of the national production factors. 
Successful TES performance and development 
depend very much on the efficient use of 
territory’s resources and regional specificities, 
the latter falling into three main groups: 


1. Availability of natural resources, their diversity 
and stock, nature and climate, and environ- 
mental status 

2. Availability of human resources, including 
total number of people, gender and age struc- 
ture, workforce numbers and structure, educa- 
tion and qualification level, and regional 
distribution of the population 

3. Economic and geographic advantages, defined 
through a proximity to the most developed 
internal and external areas and to the transpor- 
tation infrastructure 


Territorial governance may follow two main 
practically opposite approaches. The first approach 
seeks equalization of social and economic develop- 
ment of the areas through powerful government 
support of weaker regions; the second approach 
focuses on points, poles, or engines of growth. In a 
short-term perspective, Russia would inevitably 
remain a country of uneven spatial development, 
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dooming artificial equalization of disproportions to 
ineffectiveness. Hence, the government territorial 
governance policy should create stimulating institu- 
tional framework for independent regional growth. 

Governance of territorial organization and re- 
gional economic development with limited res- 
ources shall focus on points or poles of growth, 
capable of providing impetus to economic activi- 
ties in larger areas. The Russian spatial develop- 
ment priorities shall be revised as soon as some 
policy objectives are achieved, taking into 
account the changing environment. A concen- 
trated support at the initial stage of the most com- 
petitive sectors and territorial poles of growth 
would boost the economic growth. The poles of 
growth are seen as future catalysts for develop- 
ment of other territories. 

Modern forms of territorial organization of 
economy and population distribution in Russia 
vary a lot and work in all the regions in various 
degrees. Many current forms emerged in the pro- 
cess of historic development of the country. 

There are some key forms of spatial (territorial) 
organization of economy: 


e Locality — an elementary unit, location (small 
territory) with one object situated there, that 
object being a settlement, a production, or in- 
frastructure facility. Hence the typology of lo- 
calities defined by their functions (settlement, 
production, recreation, etc.) Territorial combi- 
nations of localities generate population disper- 
sion pattern and spatial economy distribution. 

e Industrial hub — a combination of production 
facilities (belonging to one or interrelated 
industries) together with the supporting utili- 
ties and transport and social infrastructure 
facilities within a compact territory. 

e Transportation hub — anode of transport arter- 
ies of various types (railroads, air traffic, auto- 
mobile roads, etc.), usually in combination 
with major settlements. 

¢ Territorial and production complex (TPC) is 
an aggregate of economically and technically 
interrelated production facilities regardless of 
forms of ownership and sector, within a spe- 
cific area limited by administrative or natural 
geography boundaries, sharing resources and 
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infrastructure. The TPC industrial focus and 
scope play an important role for interregional, 
national, and even global markets. The TPCs in 
Russia have resulted from the development of 
new areas with rich natural resources, being a 
good tool of saving on capital investments. The 
examples are Southern Yakutia and Sayany 
TPCs, specializing on power generation and 
nonferrous metallurgy, respectively. 


Improvement of the territorial organization of 
the Russian economy is built upon the territorial 
zoning principles supporting: 


— A balanced development of natural and urban- 
ized areas 

— Combination of intensive and functional use of 
areas justified from environmental, social, and 
economic points of view 

— Development of a unified system for popula- 
tion distribution, natural and urbanized land- 
scapes, and spatial environment 

— Construction of low-rise buildings, business 
areas, technoparks, and so on 


Territorial planning seeks to define prospective 
functions of territories in the relevant policy doc- 
uments based on social, economic, environmen- 
tal, and other factors to ensure their sustainable 
development, improvement of engineering, trans- 
port and social infrastructure, securing the inter- 
ests of people and their associations, and the 
interests of the Russian Federation, its constitu- 
ents, and municipalities. 

Russia has been recently favoring a new form 
of territorial organization of production — clusters. 
Being a new form, in its substance it is very 
similar to industrial hubs and territorial and pro- 
duction complexes. 

Clusterization in this model is understood as a 
number and strength of meaningful cluster groups 
in the region, being a constructed replacement 
variable for the indicator of quantity and level of 
cluster development in the region. 

Territorial cluster is a geographically local- 
ized voluntary association of various entities 
(firms, banks, research institutions, universities, 
and the like), cooperating in different types of 
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entrepreneurial activities (in manufacturing and 
service sectors) to improve competitive advan- 
tages of all its participants. 

A more focused understanding of a cluster 
is more popular in practice, where a cluster 1s 
understood as a constellation of economically 
related and closely situated firms of similar 
profiles, with vertical manufacturing relations 
concentrated around head firms or a group of 
their base enterprises, those firms specializing in 
manufacturing, delivery, or trade of products in a 
limited range of economic sectors. 

Apart from major companies producing end- 
use products and making up a cluster core, it also 
involves medium and small businesses driving 
innovative aspect of cluster growth. Territorial 
clusters make a positive impact on the regional 
economy through employment and investment 
growth, accelerated implementation of innovative 
technologies, and so on. 

A cluster has a number of common and special 
features. The common cluster feature is a geo- 
graphic concentration of entities in a specific 
sector. Special cluster features include a presence 
of a critical mass of cluster participants and a 
high level of their connectivity and innovative 
activity. 

The cluster development experience has 
proven that a cluster approach to economy man- 
agement boosts the production efficiency because 
of interconnected and proportional development, 
implementation of joint projects, and cost savings. 

Territorial tourist cluster, for example, includes 
transport companies, culture and entertainment 
facilities, hotels, restaurants, and museums, in 
addition to specialized travel agencies. Cluster 
approach provides a positive impact on labor pro- 
ductivity growth, promotes innovations, and sim- 
plifies their commercialization. Associations of 
small and medium handicraft businesses or 
domestic service providers may serve as examples 
of entities with high interconnectivity. 

Protocluster (potential cluster) is an aggregate 
of entities with some but not all cluster features. 

A pilot program of innovative cluster develop- 
ment is currently under implementation. Aviation 
and space cluster in Samara Oblast, biotechnology 
cluster in Chernogolovka City of Moscow Oblast, 
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and some others mobilized government support 
under the program. 

Government regulation of territorial develop- 
ment from the federal center includes mostly the 
current and investment support of regions. 

Global practice over the recent 40 years has 
proven that most of territorially diversified coun- 
tries with high and sustainable growth rate got 
there through faster growth of a limited number of 
regions. Leading regions, being poles of growth, 
become centers of country development, involv- 
ing innovative, investment, and social areas. 

A new federal law is in line with the purpose of 
stimulation of territorial development and state 
support for promotion of entrepreneurial activities 
in the regions (FZ#392 of December 3, 2011, On 
Zones of Territorial Development in the Russian 
Federation and on Amendments to Some Legisla- 
tion of the Russian Federation). The law defines 
zone of territorial development as “...a part of 
the territory of an RF constituent, where residents 
are provided with state support measures to expe- 
dite socio-economic development of an RF con- 
stituent through establishment of favorable 
conditions for attracting investments to the 
economy.” 

In 2013, the RF Government approved the list 
of 20 constituents of the Russian Federation to 
establish zones of territorial development there. 
(Resolution #326 of the RF Government dated 
April 10, 2013, On Approval of the List of RF 
Constituents where Territorial Development Zones 
May be Established.) The list includes Republics 
of Adygeya, Altai, Buryatia, Dagestan, Ingushe- 
tia, Kabardino-Balkar, Kalmykia, Karachaevo- 
Cherkessia, Karelia, Northern Ossetia — Alania, 
Tyva, and Chechen; Zabaikalskiy, Kamchatskty, 
and Primorskiy Krais; Amur, Ivanovo, Kurgan, 
and Magadan Oblasts, and the Jewish Autono- 
mous Oblast. 

Regions from the list are expected to submit 
a request to the RF Government to establish 
a territorial development zone and furnish a 
long-term socioeconomic development strategy 
for the RF constituent based on the organization 
of the said zone. The law allows establishment 
of a zone in the territory of one or several munic- 
ipalities, where it can stay as such for 12 years. 
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The law provides for the following measures 
of government support: budget allocations from 
the RF Investment Fund for investment project 
implementation and infrastructure development 
(transport and power sector), to be owned by the 
state and needed for business undertakings by 
residents. Residents may also rent state and 
municipal land; they may get tax exemptions 
and investment tax credits up to 10 years. Sover- 
eign guarantees are also possible to secure credits 
to the residents, as well as subsidies for the 
regional budgets for further support of residents. 

An RF constituent may qualify for the inclu- 
sion into the list of areas for territorial zone 
development based on the following indicators 
demonstrated for the period of 10 years preceding 
the list approval: 


1. Share of workers in business partnership and 
companies, where securities (shares) in the 
joint-stock (pooled) capital do not belong to 
the Russian Federation, RF constituents, and 
municipalities 

2. The level of estimated budget sufficiency of 
the RF constituent 

3. Average annual industrial production develop- 
ment indicators 

4. Average annual agricultural production devel- 
opment indicators 

5. A value to characterize a per capita income to 
subsistence level 

6. Migration gain value 

7. Mortality rate of working age people 

8. Share of dilapidated and substandard housing 
in the total housing stock 

9. Long-term unemployment rate (more than 
a year) 


Thus, the Russian government regional devel- 
opment policy, aimed at equalization of socioeco- 
nomic development of regions and primarily at 
the provision of social guarantees to the Russian 
citizens regardless of their place of residence, 1s 
currently changing its focus in spatial develop- 
ment. Polarized development policy is seen as 
the most effective, being based on concentration 
of all types of resources at the poles of growth and 
subsequent propagation of innovations throughout 
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the country. “Backbone” regions shall become the 
foundation of Russian spatial transform- 
ations. Thus, the Russian government regional 
development policy seeking further integration 
of the Russian Federation into the global economy 
shall facilitate the development of new types of 
territorial formations: (1) innovative areas, inte- 
grating innovative and education components, 
and (2) technology transfer areas (processing and 
outsourcing areas) based on the settlements with 
qualified workforce and high living standards. 
Spatial planning improvement in the country 
shall seek achievement of the following objectives: 


e Preservation of the country’s territory as a uni- 
fied political and economic space 

e Provision of conditions for sustainable socio- 
economic development of the Russian Federa- 
tion through more efficient spatial distribution 
of production factors and transition from com- 
modity to the high technology focus of the 
economy 

e Support of further integration of the country in 
the global market 

e Enhancement of transport and communication 
connectivity of the country, boosting mobility 
of human resources and stimulating socioeco- 
nomic development 


The Russian Government developed an envi- 
ronmental policy for federal okrugs (mega-regions) 
and RF constituents based on the Ecological Doc- 
trine and approved socioeconomic development 
strategies for mega-regions until 2020. The strat- 
egies include main areas of environmental policy 
for the next 10 years. However, most of the eco- 
positive benchmarks are purely declaratory. 

Future environmental scenarios for Russia, as 
well as for any other country, depend on a number 
of various factors, including the country’s natural 
conditions and extent and quality of socioeco- 
nomic development in the upcoming decades. 

The first scenario is inertial. Under this sce- 
nario, the economy would continue moving on the 
same track where primary industries play a 
key role. Russian integration into global economy 
would fix commodity focus of the national econ- 
omy under the scenario, preserving the tough 
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environmental situation in the country in general. 
The world economy’s demand for Russian natural 
resources would prioritize the national economy 
policy on the most profitable sectors, that is, com- 
modity oriented. Unfortunately, this was the focus 
of the Russian economic policy developments in 
the early twenty-first century. The current political 
processes in Russia and elsewhere, however, may 
change the prospects. 

Environmental impact of the natural resource 
orientation might be hardest for the monocom- 
pany towns where the workforce had no choice 
of another way of earning their income and may 
continue not to have that choice in the future 
either. Environment would suffer proportionally 
to the scope of industrial development. Partial 
equipment upgrades would alleviate the problem 
but not solve it for good. The government in this 
case may address some environmental problems 
at the cost of buyers of mineral resources, but it 
can hardly expect those buyers to be committed to 
the Russian environmental agenda. 

The second scenario is neoindustrial. Empha- 
sis on the growth of manufacturing sectors looks 
more preferable than on hydrocarbons. However, 
the experience of China, India, and “Asian Tigers” 
in accelerated industrialization on the basis of 
most advanced technologies and production on 
a mass scale do not result in a high environ- 
mental quality of life comparable to that of devel- 
oped countries. The reason may be a low social 
demand for a better environment in the countr- 
ies of new industrialization where a relatively 
cheap labor force is the main driver of economic 
growth. Industries in these countries are notorious 
for using all sorts of tricks to save on environ- 
mental costs. 

Environmental consequences for the Russian 
development under the second scenario would 
be ambiguous. Low environmental component in 
the cost prices of ferrous and nonferrous metal 
production (on average they are tree times lower 
than the US cost prices in the same sector) boosts 
metallurgy in Russia, attracting a considerable 
portion of foreign investments, being a meaning- 
ful access opener to the international markets for 
the relevant Russian metallurgy. On the other 
hand, modernization of outdated industries may 
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reduce the environmental footprint and ease ten- 
sions in the hardest hit regions. 

The third scenario is postindustrial. Opinions 
differ regarding the postindustrial (innovative) 
development of the Russian economy, but skepti- 
cism prevails. However, the most developed 
countries provide a lot of evidence in favor of 
postindustrialization playing a rehabilitating role 
in the economy. As mentioned above, environ- 
mental situation has been improving steadily in 
most EU countries, in the United States, Japan, 
and other countries of postindustrial type. Thus, 
from the environmental point of view, the third 
scenario for Russia is the most preferable one, 
in theory. 
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Synonyms 


Ethical decision-making; Ethical frameworks; 
Moral principles; Normative analysis; Principled 
standards; Rights and duties; Rules of conduct 


Introduction 


Theories of ethics provide frameworks from 
which to assess the probity of actions in a disin- 
terested, consistent manner free from personal 
bias and self-interest. Public administration and 
public policy are often seen as practical disci- 
plines, yet evaluations of ethical decision-making 
and good (not merely practical or efficient) poli- 
cies rely heavily on normative theories of ethics. 
The different theories and ethical frameworks pro- 
vide guidelines for determining the most ethical 
course of action. However, the different theories 
often lead to conflicting conclusions; thus, under- 
standing the underlying philosophies is important 
when deciding which framework to utilize. 


Theories of Ethics 


James H. Svara (2007) describes three distinct 
approaches to ethical decision-making: those which 
place emphasis on the proper moral character of the 
actor (virtue ethics), approaches that focus on the 
actions themselves with an eye to obligations and 
the application of rules (duty ethics), and 
approaches that judge the ethics of an action based 
on the results (consequentialism). This “ethical tri- 
angle” relies on three philosophies — virtue ethics, 
deontological or duty-based ethics, and consequen- 
tialism. However, there are additional and related 
theories of ethics that are important to explore as 
they influence our public philosophy and are inte- 
gral to determining right actions and ethical poli- 
cies. Thus, utilitarianism, rights-based theories, and 
the ethics of care will be discussed in addition to 
virtue ethics, deontological ethical theory, and 
consequentialism. 


Virtue Ethics 


Virtue ethics focuses on the character of the moral 
agent with the idea that a virtuous person will not 
only have good intentions but, when trained prop- 
erly, will reflexively act in an ethical manner. Vir- 
tue ethics is largely based on Aristotelian 
philosophy. Aristotle’s ethical theory includes a 
process of habituation in which, through practice 
and repeated action, one is trained to be virtuous in 
the same way, for example, a musician 1s trained to 
be a virtuoso. Even those born with natural talent 
need training and practice. Similarly, even if 
human nature is generally good, individuals need 
the process of habituation to shape their character 
and to be truly virtuous. An individual of firm and 
unshakeable character will be able to make virtu- 
ous choices even when the laws are silent. 

In a similar vein, Terry Cooper (2004) 
describes virtue as “character understood as the 
predisposition to behave consistently with one’s 
espoused values and principles” and states that it 
“is built slowly and consistently over time” (398). 
Cooper goes on to conclude that “virtue, or char- 
acter, is clearly one of the elements of the norma- 
tive foundations of public administration ethics” 
(398). In this understanding, an individual habit- 
uated slowly and steadily over time will be able to 
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consistently perform in a virtuous manner, mak- 
ing ethical decisions and acting appropriately. 

One of the criticisms of virtue ethics is that it 
requires a trainer. That is, in the same way the 
musician needs a teacher (initially at least), an 
individual needs some sort of guide or program 
in order to form a virtuous character. But who 
provides this guidance? For Aristotle, the state 
plays a key role in passing laws that will help its 
citizens to be good and aid in their character 
formation. In more particularized settings — such 
as professional ethics — parameters of expected 
and desired behavior can be provided through 
codes of ethics. However, both laws and ethical 
codes presume a universalized notion of right 
action that is correctly identified by the state or 
other governing body. A similar reliance on a 
universal notion of the good is found in deonto- 
logical ethical theories. 


Deontological Ethical Theories 


Deontological ethics holds that individuals are 
obligated to carry out certain ethical duties and 
moral actions. As such, this framework provides 
an array of moral duties and obligations we owe to 
ourselves and others. Deontological ethics is 
based on the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. 
In Kant’s view, individuals should act in ways 
that are determined by universal rules of obliga- 
tion. He termed this principle the “categorical 
imperative” — categorical because it is universally 
binding and imperative because it instructs indi- 
viduals how to act (Kant 1994 [1785]). Using the 
categorical imperative, an individual can deter- 
mine the morality of an act by her willingness to 
make it a universal law; that is, anyone else in a 
similar situation should act in the same way. Thus, 
if it is “right” for you to lie during business nego- 
tiations, it is equally ethical for others to lie to you 
in the same situation. 

Duty-based ethicists believe that an ethical per- 
son is someone that binds herself by duties based on 
moral laws and considerations. Kant defines virtue 
as “the moral strength of a human being’s will in 
fulfilling his duty” (Ibid, 54). He disagrees with 
virtue ethics reliance on habituation, stating instead 
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“if the skill is a habit... then it is not a skill pro- 
ceeding from freedom and accordingly not a moral 
skill” (Ibid, 66). A virtuous action must be freely 
chosen as the actor willingly takes on certain moral 
obligations and duties. 

What constitutes moral duties can vary. Kant 
provides a rather extensive list, while other theorists 
are more selective. For example, Stephen Darwall 
(2003) supplies seven duties which include, for 
example, the duty of honesty (a Kantian favorite), 
the duty of reciprocity and fair play (similar to 
rights-based theories), and the duty of special care 
(seen in care ethics). In this framework, ethical 
behavior is not judged by the consequences of 
actions but rather on the intention of the actor and 
the actions themselves. Regardless of the results 
that emerge, it 1s the action taken — and observance 
of the rules — that is considered important. In 
contrast, consequentialism judges the merit of an 
action by the outcome. 


Consequentialism 


Consequentialist ethics places the importance of 
achieving a desired consequence above duty and 
moral obligation. In this perspective, the ethics of 
an action is evaluated solely by the outcome, not 
by the action itself or the intention of the actor. In 
common parlance, the end justifies the means. Ifa 
decision leads to a positive outcome, it was the 
right decision even if made for unethical reasons. 
Conversely, an action that leads to a negative 
outcome, even if the actor’s intentions were 
good, is considered problematic. 
Consequentialist ethics can be divided into act 
consequentialism and rule consequentialism. Act 
consequentialism focuses on a singular decision 
in which one act at one time is chosen over other 
actions. Thus, ethical assessments made through 
the lens of act utilitarianism are limited to the act 
itself. If the consequences of an action are posi- 
tive/negative, then the action was good/bad, 
regardless of the actor’s intentions. An example 
often given provides a rather extreme scenario in 
which an individual believes that a train is going 
to go off the track. As a result of this belief, that 
person throws the switch that sends the train to an 
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alternate rail. However, she inadvertently sends 
the train to a rail that is broken. As a result, the 
train goes off the track. Even though her intention 
was good, the result was bad — therefore making 
the action bad. Conversely, a different individual 
switches the train’s route to purposely kill a family 
sitting on the tracks. This action inadvertently 
kept the train from proceeding on a broken track, 
saving 300 passengers. The intention may have 
been to kill the family of four, but the action saved 
300 lives. It is, therefore, a good action. 

In contrast, rule consequentialism takes into 
account the pattern of actions encompassed in a 
rule; thus, there is a greater focus on the impact 
over time if an act was consistently done and less 
on each individual action. Rule utilitarianism creates 
rules that are judged by the consequences of those 
rules when people follow them. Lying might be the 
best choice in one specific situation; but 1f lying is the 
rule, then contracts are undermined, and business 
and economic exchange as we know it is destroyed. 
Returning to the train example, the rule would be that 
it is, in fact, bad to switch train tracks in order to kill 
families even though the consequences in this par- 
ticular case turned out to be good. The good conse- 
quences were an anomaly, and one the individual 
could not have foreseen. Therefore a pattern of mak- 
ing this decision would lead to bad consequences. 
The better rule is to not switch the track. 

In either act or rule consequentialism, the focus is 
still on the action — not on the intention of the person. 
A “bad” person can do good things. If the result is 
good, the action is good. While an eye to conse- 
quences is important, if not crucial, for public admin- 
istrators and policymakers, a purely consequential 
approach is not without its dangers. There are certain 
means that can never be morally justified. As a result, 
there is an appeal to avoid a purely consequentialist 
approach, calling instead for a combined perspective 
that includes deontological or virtue-based ethics 
(Pops 1994; Thompson 1992). 


Utilitarianism 
Utilitarianism is often seen as a form of consequen- 


tialism as utilitarians similarly judge the rightness of 
actions and goodness of social arrangements by 
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their consequences. John Stuart Mill (2001 [1863 ]), 
in Utilitarianism, explains that “the end of human 
action, is ...the standard of morality” (10). Thus, 
the morality of an action is judged by the conse- 
quences of that action. Part of this has to do with an 
attempt to avoid moral disagreements based on 
intangible notions that cannot be proven either 
way. Who gets to decide what is moral, just, or 
true? If we disagree about first principles — which 
we often do — how then do we come to an agree- 
ment about the nghtness of actions? Utilitarianism 
attempts to bring math to philosophy in order to 
provide a metric that does not rely on intangible, 
metaphysical notions. They use the utilitarian cal- 
culus to weigh costs against benefits in order to 
determine which policy would provide the greatest 
good for the greatest number of people. 

The calculus attempts to remove personal sen- 
timent, bias, and irrational passion and provide an 
objective, dispassionate, and provable way of 
determining the best action. We see this formulaic 
approach in cost-benefit analysis approaches to 
public policy. Some calculations are very straight- 
forward: Policy A would help 100 people, and 
Policy B — for the same amount of money — 
would help 1,000 people. Policy B clearly pro- 
vides the greatest good. However, the utilitarian 
calculus also accounts for levels of pain and plea- 
sure. For example, what if Policy A helps the 
smaller group of 100 people by saving their 
lives, while Policy B gives 1,000 people one free 
meal a week? At that point, it is no longer about 
bringing pleasure or avoiding pain to the greatest 
number of people. When the level of pain is death 
and the level of pleasure a free lunch, the people 
impacted by Policy A are given greater weight, 
possibly enough to swing the calculus in their 
favor. 

Even with such calculations taken into 
account, a policy that kills one person in order to 
save two or more would be seen as ethical from a 
utilitarian point of view. But can the taking of a 
human life ever be justified? On one side, 
policymakers and administrators remind us that 
tough decisions have to be made, and if people are 
going to die, let us find the policy where the least 
amount of people will suffer. It is the best one can 
do in certain real-world situations and is, in fact, 
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the most ethical solution. On the other side, rights- 
based theories of ethics argue that an individual’s 
rights — especially the nght to life — should never 
be traded away. Such rights are inalienable and 
cannot be sacrificed for the good of others. 


Rights-Based Theories 


Classic liberal rights-based theories come out of 
the social contract tradition. Their premise is that 
each individual is born with inalienable rights. 
The role of government is to protect these funda- 
mental rights. In this understanding, humans have 
rights by the mere fact of being born human. 
States do not create nghts; they merely recognize 
they exist. States, therefore, cannot take funda- 
mental human rights away. Classic social contract 
theorists, such as Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, 
describe a state of nature in which humans are 
rights bearers prior to the formation of society. 
At some point — and for a variety of reasons, 
depending on the theorist — people come together 
to create a political body. At that time, they agree 
to give up certain powers to the state — such as the 
power to judge and punish. However, the power 
of the state still comes from the people, and this 
popular sovereignty can be bestowed in another 
form of government if the current form violates or 
fails to protect the citizen’s individual rights. In 
order to be legitimate and retain popular sover- 
eignty, state power must be derived of the consent 
of the ruled, and the ruled must be the authors of 
the laws to which they submit. While the actual 
writing of the laws may be done by representa- 
tives, those representatives are democratically 
accountable to the people, and the resulting laws 
should be publicly acknowledged and indiscrim- 
inately applied. 

In the US context, mghts-based theory is 
clearly seen in the recognition of constitutional 
rights and the checks of a constitutional democ- 
racy in which fundamental rights may not be 
voted away by the majority. In public administra- 
tion, this has been talked about in terms of the 
New Public Service model which reminds pro- 
ponents of New Public Management (NPM) that 
those they serve are citizens and that any business 
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model must privilege constitutional rights over 
efficiency (Denhardt and Denhardt 2002). In gen- 
eral, public administrators should adhere not to 
business values but to democratic values which 
recognize constitutional protections of individual 
rights. Rights-based theories are still the dominant 
paradigm in the United States. However, this 
framework has been challenged on a host of fronts 
including the call to recognize cultural rights and 
to appreciate communities as sources of identity 
and belonging. There has also been the criticism 
that the individualistic focus of rights-based theo- 
ries discounts other more relational ethical frame- 
works, such as care ethics. 


The Ethics of Care 


The ethics of care was first introduced by Carol 
Gilligan, and her findings that moral evaluations 
based on justice and rights are only one type of 
ethical consideration and that connections of care 
and networks of obligations also motivate moral 
reasoning (Gilligan 1982, 1995). The exemplar 
model of an ethics of care is the parent/child 
relationship in which parents have special obliga- 
tions to their children that are privileged over 
normal ethical obligations we owe all humans. 
While rights are envisioned as individually held 
and universally applied, networks of obligation 
presume relationships among groups of individ- 
uals that vary by situation. Instead of being uni- 
versally applied, the ethics of care gives special 
dispensation to those in need, the vulnerable, and 
those within one’s particular network of care. 
While premised on the parent/child model, these 
moral obligations based on care extend to other 
humans, relationships, and networks. 

Within this ethical framework, the focus is 
more on responding to needs and avoiding harm 
than on recognizing rights. It changes the moral 
language from asserting separate, individualistic 
claims to a focus on the interconnected activities 
and obligations born of relationships. Instead of 
asking “what is just?” proponents of care ethics 
ask “who is in need and how should we respond?” 
In this latter understanding, one may be morally 
obligated to help the vulnerable merely because 
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they are in need, regardless of whether their con- 
dition rises to the level of injustice under a rights- 
based framework. Using an ethics of care, an 
action is judged by its ability to meet the needs 
of those for which one is responsible. When 
applied to public policy, that group for which 
one is obligated to consider is quite large, and 
when policies are based on who is in need, the 
beneficiaries and outcomes may be quite a bit 
different than when they are based on who has a 
right. 


Conclusion 


The above overview only scratches the surface of 
the varied theories of ethics and their intricacies, 
interpretations, and criticisms. Even in this 
thumbnail sketch, however, it is clear that differ- 
ent ethical frameworks lead to very different 
assessments of actions, decisions, and policies. 
Some focus on intention, others on results, still 
others on the character of the actor. They differ in 
their approach to duties, rights, and relationships 
and result in a different set of obligations. What 
they do all share, however, is a desire to operate 
within ethical guidelines. In order to establish 
these guidelines, theories of ethics urge us to 
assess our actions and decisions and continually 
ask “what is the right thing to do?” 
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Synonyms 


Attribution Leadership; Authentic leadership; 
Behavioral leadership theories; Complexity and 
integrative leadership; Great Man theory; Leader- 
ship; Online leadership; Performance-base leader- 
ship; Relational-based leadership theories; 
Situational and contingency leadership theories; 
Team and participative leadership theories; Traits 
and skill-based leadership theories 


Introduction 


The intent of this chapter is to talk about each of 
the major theories of leadership and discuss how 
they are related. Over the years, the field has since 
evolved into an array of leadership theories — with 
both striking differences as well as interrelation- 
ships between the theories. 

What is a theory? According to Abraham 
Kaplan, “A theory is a way of making sense of a 
disturbing situation so as to allow us most 
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effectively to bring to bear our repertoire of habits, 
and even more important, to modify habits or 
discard them altogether, replacing them by new 
ones as the situation demands” (Kaplan 1964, 
p. 295). Not all writing about “leadership” rises 
to the level of theory, so we shall attempt to 
eliminate a variety of material that does not meet 
these demanding criteria. 


Weberian Theory 


Weberian theory: Max Weber talked about three 
types of leadership. The first type was traditional 
leadership, where the model of leadership was 
found in an organization that might be fairly static, 
possibly with leaders being chosen in hereditary 
fashion, and in a society that was not likely to be 
easily changed. Followers would be guided by the 
direction of the family, religious, or royal leader. 
The second type was the rational-legal leadership 
model. In this organization, the leader would be 
more likely to have been chosen by merit or polit- 
ical connection, and the organization would be 
hierarchical, with individuals occupying specific 
full-time roles for which they are paid. The char- 
ismatic leadership model is different, in that the 
leader would have power based upon their excel- 
lent powers of communication and influence, 
drawing people along by force of personality. 
Charismatic leadership theory, as further devel- 
oped by Robert House, indicates followers who 
provide power to leaders based upon what they 
see as significant exceptional leadership capabili- 
ties (Robbins and Judge 2015, p. 375) and that 
these powers may be inherent in that person or 
may be learned. Transactional and transforma- 
tional leadership: Drawing from the examples of 
differing types of leaders, James MacGregor 
Burns suggested that one can see several kinds 
of leaders. Transactional leaders are those who 
keep an organization stable by giving incentives, 
rewards, and punishments to employees to per- 
form their tasks. They accomplish many or all of 
the functions of an existing organization, but do 
not necessarily push the organization forward to a 
higher level. By contrast, transformational 
leaders do pose challenges to their followers that 
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move the followers and the organizations upward 
to a different level. An example would be Martin 
Luther King, Jr., who led the movement to ensure 
improved civil rights for African-American peo- 
ple. Building upon the earlier work of James 
MacGregor Burns, Bernard Bass developed this 
theoretical structure to include transactional, 
transformational, and laissez-faire leadership. 
Laissez-faire leadership: If one uses a continuum 
that begins with laissez-faire leadership on the 
lower left, and then with transactional leadership 
toward the middle, then one can visualize trans- 
formational leadership on the upper right-hand 
side of the continuum (Robbins and Judge 2015, 
p. 379). In laissez-faire leadership, the employees 
are trusted to do the work and give suggestions, 
and the leader simply does the cognitive work that 
is expected of them (Leadership Styles u.d.). Ifthe 
employees are not self-directed, intellectual, and 
motivated, this style is not likely to work well. 
Northouse looks at this approach negatively, 
suggesting that the leader is not directive, does 
not interact effectively with employees, and does 
not challenge them to expand their horizons 
(Northouse 2013, p. 196). 


Great Person Theories 


Great Person theories: The “Great Man” 
(or perhaps more aptly renamed as “Great Per- 
son,” since many great leaders have been 
women) theory is based upon the examples of 
major leaders in history. Examples range from 
Catherine the Great of Russia; Queen Elizabeth 
I; Peter the Great of Russia; Otto von Bismarck; 
George Washington; Abraham Lincoln; Indira 
Gandhi; Franklin Roosevelt; Ronald Reagan; Nel- 
son Mandela; Martin Luther King, Jr.; and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, among many others. From 
examples such as these, and many others, one is 
able to draw out some characteristics of the 
leaders and develop theory about what character- 
izes their leadership capabilities. For example, 
Peter the Great went to Western Europe and 
came back to Russia with ideas about leadership 
and a determination to create an opening to the 
West that would modernize the country. 
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Sometimes these characteristics might be traits, 
sometimes skills, and sometimes simply style or a 
mixture of the preceding ideas. 


Trait and Skills-Based Theories 


Trait leadership: Drawing upon the idea that 
leaders have certain characteristics that make 
them leaders, and that leadership is a personal 
quality, trait theory seeks to identify the kinds of 
“traits” that are found in leaders. From Alexander 
Hamilton, one would draw the trait of financial 
acumen, from Otto von Bismarck one would draw 
the trait of organizational design, and from Frank- 
lin Roosevelt one would draw the trait of creativ- 
ity in the face of financial collapse and wartime 
attacks. The early efforts involving testing for 
organizational roles sought out a list of these traits 
inherent in the applicants, who could then be 
evaluated, and candidates for positions could 
then be ranked on which traits they possessed or 
did not possess. Clearly traits and skills are 
closely related. 

Skills leadership: The idea of skills leadership 
is just a bit different. Here the idea is that there are 
certain skills that are essential for a leader to have. 
The clear difference from the Great People theory, 
or the trait theory, is that the characteristics are not 
necessarily something the leader is born with. 
Instead, with a set of skills that can be learned, 
it is possible for a person to become a leader. 
Those skills would be human, conceptual, and 
technical, as Katz has noted (Northouse 2013, 
p. 44). At the level of a supervisor, technical skills 
are essential, as are human skills, with conceptual 
skills being less important. At the middle level of 
an organization, technical, conceptual, and human 
skills are more important. At the highest level of 
an organization, human and conceptual skills are 
vital, while technical skills are less important. 


Behavioral Theories 
Behavioral leadership theory: Instead of 


looking at traits or skills, one looks at the behavior 
of the leader. Rensis Likert looked at two types of 
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leaders: the job-centered leader (who focused 
upon the tasks to be accomplished) and the 
employee-centered leader (who focused upon 
the employees, their needs, and how to accom- 
plish a desirable work environment). Ohio State 
research focused upon initiating structure which 
involved defining organizational structure to 
accomplish the job and consideration which cre- 
ated understanding between the leader and the 
employees (Gibson et al. 2006). The concept of 
consideration was basically derived from the 
same approach as employee-centered leadership. 
Style leadership: This approach suggests that 
there are certain characteristics of a leader that 
might be described as their “style” of leadership. 
Everyone who has worked for a supervisor recog- 
nizes that there is a “style” of managing which a 
supervisor embodies. Northouse suggests that one 
can compact style into two variables: task behav- 
iors which involve the functions or tasks that need 
to be done and relationship behaviors which are 
the relationships that people have in their work- 
place (Northouse 2013, p. 75). Visualize a contin- 
uum with task on one side and relationship on the 
other side. One could see this approach reflected 
in Blake and Mouton’s managerial grid, in Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research Center stud- 
ies of how the behavior of the leader had an effect 
upon groups, and Ohio State studies about how 
people behaved when performing leadership 
functions (including initiating structure and con- 
sideration). Some supervisors are good at task 
management, while others are good at relationship 
management. The ideal boss is able to handle both 
effectively (Norhouse, pp. 76—82). 

Integrated global leadership: As we move 
from a cultural base for leadership based solely 
upon the values of one country, into a more glob- 
alized context, it is important that we determine 
the characteristics of leadership that will better 
respond to that milieu. Geert Hofstede completed 
a study of one company (IBM) with employees 
in 53 countries and found four characteristics 
in common: “power distance, individualism- 
collectivism, masculinity-femininity, and un- 
certainty avoidance.” Project GLOBE then 
expanded upon these characteristics using dimen- 
sions (“power distance, uncertainty avoidance, 
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institutional collectivism, in-group collectivism, 
gender egalitarianism, assertiveness, future orien- 
tation, performance orientation, humane orienta- 
tion”) and ranked countries as highest and lowest 
for each of these dimensions (Kinicki and Fugate 
2012, pp. 66—68). In this way, it was possible to 
see how these country’s cultures varied and what 
needed to be emphasized by managers as a way to 
be responsive to, and thrive in, these cultures. One 
might also look at the GLOBE (Global Leadership 
and Organizational Behavior Effectiveness) 
study, which looks at the ways in which the 
styles of leadership differ in each of the countries 
around the world (Robbins and Judge 2015, 
pp. 175-176). 

Multicultural diversity leadership theory: 
Women as well as racial, ethnic, sexual orienta- 
tion, and gender orientation/identity groups expe- 
rience discrimination in the workplace (resulting 
in less than equal pay and unequal treatment). 
According to research by Bartunek, Walsh, and 
Lacey, women who are more directive are less 
effective than those who are less inclined in that 
direction, but Camilla Stivers and others suggest 
that the more nurturing styles of women may 
actually cover up the underlying hierarchical 
characteristics of systems (Denhardt and Catlaw 
2015, p. 196). Subcultures in the society provide 
us with a number of challenging issues that need 
to be addressed — including the level of represen- 
tation, what strategies can be used to include 
people from diverse cultures, and how to elimi- 
nate barriers to promotion and leadership. And 
increasingly the impact of the recognition of 
diversity of employees from a variety of world 
cultures has made dramatic changes in leadership 
theory. 


Relational-Based Leadership 


Relational-based leadership: This theory 
emphasizes the capability of the leader to develop 
organizational relationships. The emphasis in this 
theory is not upon authority or hierarchy but 
instead upon interpersonal relationships (Drath 
2001 cited in Uhl-Bien 2006, p. 672) and their 
capability to create new approaches and attitudes 
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toward organizational issues (UhI-Bien 2006, 
p. 654). 

Deriving from the re/ational-based leadership 
model are distributed approaches to leadership: 
Emphasis upon the informal group came out of 
the human relations movement, which suggested 
that an organization was comprised of both the 
formal organization (as shown on an organization 
chart) as well as the informal organization which 
is comprised of the networks of relationships 
between employees. Increasingly today, emphasis 
is placed upon informal leaders who may help to 
move the organization in directions that manage- 
ment wants to achieve, as well as the role of 
followers. If top leaders in an organization work 
on transferring power to the followers as well as 
informal leaders, then these employees will 
develop an approach of thinking in ways that 
will accomplish the goals of the 
organization — without the leaders having to pre- 
scribe their goals and objectives (Van Wart 2012, 
pp. 93—103). The leaders and managers may also 
engage in shared leadership, which links 
together organizational units as opposed to the 
traditional hierarchical model (with silos of hier- 
archically distributed power that do not achieve 
organizational goals). 


Contingency and Situational Theory 


Contingency leadership: In contingency theory, 
which may be viewed as one type of situational 
theory, the key issue is that what works in one 
context may not work in another. Writers such as 
Fred Fiedler suggest that there must be linkage 
between the leader’s style and how much they are 
able to control (or not control) the context in 
which they work (Robbins and Judge, p. 369). If 
they are not able to accomplish this match, they 
may need to move to a different role, where their 
capabilities are more effective in meeting organi- 
zational goals. 

Situational leadership: This theory suggests 
that the leader needs to link their capabilities to the 
particular situation in which they find themselves. 
If there is not a linkage, there is not a good “fit.” 
This theory indicates that the leader needs to 
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select the correct leadership mode for the fol- 
lowers, which is in turn dependent upon the will- 
ingness of the followers to emulate the leader and 
perform the required task (Robbins and Judge 
2015, p. 371). Another way of thinking about 
this is suggested by Kendra Cherry, who notes 
that in some circumstances, an authoritarian 
approach might be appropriate while in others 
a democratic model might be more useful 
(Cherry n.d.). 

The path-goal model is based upon earlier 
work in expectancy theory which says that an 
employee will perform well if they see that a 
high level of effort will lead to a more positive 
outcome (Hodgetts 1979, p. 275). Victor Vroom 
originally developed a decision-making model 
based upon the use of decision trees. The path- 
goal model discusses four types of leadership 
(directive leader, supportive leader, participa- 
tive leader, achievement-oriented leader) and 
discusses the ways in which one can determine 
the effectiveness of a leader in a variety of situ- 
ations (Gibson 2006, p. 326). By providing cer- 
tain types of leadership and incentives, different 
goals can be achieved by the various types of 
leaders. 

The leadership participation model proposed 
by Victor Vroom and Phillip Yetton developed a 
model, also based upon the use of decision trees, 
using a step-by-step process by which the leader 
could determine how much involvement by par- 
ticipants would be appropriate for a particular 
situation (Robbins and Judge 2015, p. 373). 

One major form of relational-based theory (but 
also categorized as falling within contingency 
theory) is the leader-member exchange (LMX) 
theory which suggests that the leader must ana- 
lyze each individual relationship and develop a 
unique working relationship dependent upon that 
situation (Northouse 2013, p. 161). The focus in 
previous leadership theories had been upon the 
leader and the characteristics of the person who 
functions in that role. In LMX theory, the key 
issue is in the “dyadic relationship” between the 
follower and the leader — with each such relation- 
ship being unique. Some types of dyadic relation- 
ships are more positive (the “in-group” works 
better with the leader) and other such 
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relationships are more negative (the “out-group” 
that just comes to work and goes home). Later 
theory suggests that “leadership making” 
involves trying to develop effective dyads with 
all employees, rather than just those within the 
“in-group.” 


Attribution Leadership 


Attribution leadership: This is a reciprocal pro- 
cess. The employee looks at a leader to see what 
the leader’s capabilities are, while the leader tries 
to interpret what the employee is doing 
(Wengrzyn n.d.). Van Wart and Suino note that 
in that way, expectations help to define both lead- 
ership as well as followership (Van Wart and 
Suino 2012, p. 134). This theory also suggests 
that people impute certain skills to leaders 
(Robbins and Judge 2015, pp. 388-389). 
For example, the belief that Barack Obama was 
going to bring “change” to Washington D.C. was 
later a source of great dissatisfaction among 
many people, because the meaning of “change” 
was different for each of the individual 
people who supported his efforts. Substitutes: If 
a leader is not able to create the needed level of 
support or structure, they may use their practical 
knowledge or learning to act as a substitute 
(Robbins and Judge 2015, p. 389). Online lead- 
ership is occasionally a difficult effort to accom- 
plish because of the need to develop 
“identification-based trust” which is built upon a 
reciprocal interpersonal relationship between a 
supervisor and supervisee (Robbins and Judge 
2015, p. 390). 

Psychodynamic leadership: In its early 
stages, there were studies designed to look at the 
psychological makeup of leaders, in order to 
determine how one might effectively understand 
the characteristics of a psychologically healthy 
(or unhealthy) leader; for example, one might 
look at Theodor Adorno’s book on the Authori- 
tarian Personality. More current thinking sug- 
gests that the personality is comprised of a 
variety of drives, feelings, and thought patterns. 
Amanda Taub’s article “The Rise of American 
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Authoritarianism” neatly summarizes the most 
recent work in this area (Taub 2016) 


Team and Participative Leadership 
Theories 


Team leadership: Norhouse indicates that “team 
leadership” is one of the fastest-growing areas of 
leadership theory (Northouse 2013, p. 287). With 
the elimination of a large number of middle man- 
agement positions, and the decision by top man- 
agement to convene groups to solve ever-changing 
problems facing organizations, this is not surpris- 
ing. The issue, however, is how to coordinate the 
activities of multiple teams and what type of lead- 
ership is most effective for this purpose. Stanley 
McChrystal, in his discussion of this subject, dis- 
cusses three approaches that have been, or are 
being, used: (1) the hierarchical “command” 
model, where information flows up silos and 
back down again after being reviewed at the top 
level; (2) the “command of teams” where multiple 
teams are on a horizontal relationship, with one 
leader coordinating their activities; and (3) the 
“team of teams” model, where teams have a rela- 
tionship among themselves that is like the person- 
to-person relationship within an individual team. 
In the latter approach, people on each team know 
members of the other teams so that the relationship 
between them is friendly and not competitive 
(McChrystal et al. 2015, pp. 128—129). This team 
of teams forms a network, in which the role of the 
leader is different. Rather than being a person who 
is tasked with knowing all of the answers, the 
leader of the network takes on the role of a “gar- 
dener” who is clearing out the weeds and under- 
brush (McChrystal et al. 2015, p. 226). In his 
particular example in Iraq, a daily operations and 
intelligence video teleconference was the mecha- 
nism by which this was accomplished. Patrick 
Lencioni suggests that there are “five dysfunc- 
tions” that must be addressed in teams: (1) absence 
of trust, (2) fear of conflict, (3) lack of commit- 
ment, (4) avoidance of accountability, and (5) inat- 
tention to results (Lencioni 2002). The use of an 
Open and transparent videoconference is one 
means to eliminate these types of dysfunctions. 
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Participative leadership: Most of us are 
familiar with the kind of leadership that calls for 
a somewhat more democratic involvement of the 
people who are working in an organization. 
Instead of a top-down approach, wherein the 
leader sets out the goals, objective, and imple- 
mentation strategies, the idea of participative 
leadership is that the leader builds in opportuni- 
ties for employees to suggest directions for the 
organization as well as ways to accomplish the 
goals. The leader then provides a framework of 
overall direction as well as resources to accom- 
plish the aims of the organization. This theory 
derives from the human relations theorists such 
as Elton Mayo and Mary Parker Follett, among 
others. 


Authentic Leadership 


Authentic leadership: Robert Terry developed 
an “Authentic Action Leadership Wheel” that 
incorporated a variety of features leading to 
workplace fulfillment (Minard u.d.). The idea 
emerged more fully after the economic/social 
crises of the 1990s that a leader must be authentic 
in their relationships with co-workers and 
employees. The assumption is that this leader 
acts in a way which is honest and motivated by 
their own values, rather than by a desire for 
benefit to themselves (Minard u.d.). More 
recently, it has been suggested that authentic 
leaders know themselves, are transparent, and 
act upon what they believe (Robbins and Judge 
2015, p. 381). 

Ethics-based leadership: We have all seen 
the effects of a form of management that does 
not take into account any type of ethical stan- 
dard. The British Petroleum (BP) incident in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Enron experience with 
deceptive accounting, as well as the Challenger 
explosion and the Hurricane Katrina experience 
all point to problems with lack of adherence to 
basic ethical constraints. Ethics-based manage- 
ment looks not only at the goals to be achieved 
by organizations but also the means by which 
they are to be accomplished. A variety of ethical 
models are proposed by Van Wart and Suino 
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(2012, pp. 111—112). In their Model of Ethical 
and Exemplary Leadership, Van Wart and Suino 
define the characteristics of a “person of good 
character” and a “person of high character” (Van 
Wart and Suino 2012, pp. 125). One related 
approach of interest is that of M.E. Brown who 
attempts to relate charismatic and ethical leader- 
ship using socialized charismatic leadership 
which emphasizes a leader’s relationship with 
others, as opposed to solely valuing themselves 
(Robbins and Judge, p. 383). 

Servant leadership: The idea behind servant 
leadership is that the leader provides resources for, 
and is supportive of, the people that they manage. 
This is a radically different idea in that it does not 
presuppose that the leader supplies all of the 
energy and inspiration for the organization. 
Instead the group supplies many of the ideas, 
and the leader helps to enable the group to accom- 
plish its goals. This approach assumes a level of 
humility on the part of the leader that is unusual in 
most organizations. Servant leaders listen to their 
followers and make sure that they develop the 
capabilities of their employees (Northouse 2013, 
p. 219). 

Trustworthy leadership: This type of leader 
is compassionate and capable, ensures clarity of 
structure, and during a crisis situation does not 
hide the realities (Kramer 2014, p. 1). The trust- 
worthy leader has the characteristics of integrity, 
benevolence, and ability (Robbins and Judge 
2015, p. 385). 


Performance-Based Leadership 


Level 5 leadership: Jim Collins (who created the 
concept of a “high-performance organization”) is 
the developer of the Level 5 leadership theory 
which suggests the way that a company achieves 
greatness is by having a leader who exudes humility 
but who also has strong willpower (Collins 2005). 
The levels which lead up to Level 5 are as follows: 
“Level 1 Highly Capable Individual...Level 2 
Contributing Team Member. ..Level 3 Competent 
Manager. ..Level 4 — Effective Leader...” (Level 
5 Leadership Project Accelerator News, www.pro 
jectaccelerator.co.uk). 
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Complexity and Integrative Leadership 


Complexity leadership theory: As noted by Van 
Wart and Suino, this theory is premised upon the 
existence of chaos theory which recognizes the 
need for adaptation to change as well as awareness 
that even the smallest change may lead to the need 
for major organizational adjustment (Van Wart 
and Suino 2012, p. 145). In the complexity lead- 
ership model, there is considerable similarity to 
relationship theory since it suggests that including 
people from diverse backgrounds may allow for 
improved adaptation (Crowell 2011, pp. 3—4). 

Integrative leadership: Most recently, the 
emphasis in public administration has been upon 
networks and collaboration. Networks are the web 
of connections between organizations, and collab- 
oration is the process of working together on 
administrative problems that often cannot be 
dealt with by a single agency, especially in times 
when there are limited resources. Hence the idea 
of integrative leadership is to have different orga- 
nizations and groups work together on an 
as-needed basis across traditional organizational 
lines (Crosby and Bryson 2010, p. 1). 


Conclusion 


We have seen a wide variety of organizational 
theories in this chapter. Their value is to allow 
leaders (and potential leaders) a variety of frame- 
works to use when one is managing a small 
group, a division, a department, or a very large 
organization. The more recent models, especially 
integrative leadership, emphasize not only man- 
agement of a single organizational unit but also 
efforts to take advantage of the possibilities 
inherent in multiple organizations working 
together for the common good. 
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Synonyms 


Globalization; Lesson-drawing; Policy-oriented 
learning; Policy transfer 


Definition 


Policy learning is a common learning process 
whereby knowledge, policies, or administrative 
arrangements shift from one nation or policy 
domain to another. 


Introduction 


The earliest formal identification by the Western 
world of policy learning is that of Aristotle in his 
Nicomachean Ethics in which he recommended 
that the Polis should engage in drawing positive 
and negative lessons from the development of 
great city states (see Evans and Marsh 2012). By 
the end of the twentieth century, scholars such as 
Common (2004), Carroll and Common (2013), 
Rose (2005), Evans (2012), and Dolowitz and 
Marsh (1996) have used the concept of policy 
transfer as an umbrella term for defining a range 
of processes of learning which integrates different 
policy elements from different types of organiza- 
tion. Indeed, policy learning theory has increasingly 
been used as a practical tool for affecting “quick 
fix” and “short cut” solutions to policy problems. 


Theory of Policy Learning, China 
Debating Policy Transfer 


There is nothing new about the concept and appli- 
cation of policy-oriented learning, policy transfer, 
and lesson-drawing. By the end of the twentieth 
century, scholars such as Rose (2005), Dolowitz 
and Marsh (1996), Evans (2012), and Carroll and 
Common (2013) have used the concept of policy 
learning (or derivatives such as policy transfer and 
lesson-drawing) as umbrella terms for under- 
standing a process in which knowledge about 
institutions, policies, or delivery systems at one 
sector or level of governance is used in the devel- 
opment of institutions, policies, or delivery sys- 
tems at another sector or level of governance 
(Evans and Marsh 2012). Different forms of pol- 
icy transfer such as bandwagoning (Evans and 
Marsh 2012) have been identified in a wide rang- 
ing and evolving literature which has attracted 
significant academic attention from domestic 
(Dolowitz and Marsh 1996), comparative 
(Wolman 1992), and international political scien- 
tists (Stone 2000), as well as public management 
experts (Common 2004; Carroll and Common 
2013). 

Policy learning and its derivatives are used as a 
container concept for quite different claims about 
why public organizations engage in this form of 
policy development. Why has there been an 
upsurge of interest in policy learning? There are 
at least six main reasons for this. First, processes 
of globalization both external to the nation state 
(e.g., through changes in the nature of geopolitics, 
political integration, the internationalization of 
financial markets and global communications) 
and the “hollowing-out” of the nation state itself 
have created new opportunity structures for policy 
transfer. There are four interrelated trends which 
illustrate the reach of this process: privatization 
and limiting the scope and forms of public inter- 
vention; the loss of functions by central govern- 
ment departments to alternative service delivery 
systems (such as special agencies) and through 
market testing; the loss of functions from the 
British government to European Union 
(EU) institutions; and the emergence of limits to 
the discretion of public servants through the new 
public management, with its emphasis on 
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managerial accountability, and clearer political 
control created by a sharp distinction between 
politics and administration. One further dimen- 
sion can be added to these four — the global 
trend towards regionalization and devolution. 

Second, policy learning is more likely to occur 
in an era of governance with the increasing per- 
vasiveness of “self-organizing, inter- 
organizational networks,” which compliment 
markets and hierarchies as governing structures 
for authoritatively allocating resources and 
exercising control and coordination. In times of 
uncertainty, policy-makers at the heart of net- 
works will look to the “quick fix” solution to 
public policy problems that policy transfer can 
provide either through other governments or 
from other sectors (e.g., the Community Sector 
and social inclusion policy). In a sense, we can 
understand policy learning as evidence based 
policy-making on the hoof. 

Third, ideological symmetry between govern- 
ments provides a strong foundation for policy- 
oriented learning. For example, processes of 
learning across time and space characterized the 
flow of ideas between the Clinton, Blair, Rudd, 
and Gillard governments in the UK, the USA, and 
Australia particularly in the area of social policy 
reform. Prominent examples include: education 
(reduction of class sizes), crime (zero-tolerance, 
antitruancy drives), and welfare reform (welfare 
to work and creation of work incentives). 

Fourth, for policy scientists it provides a rich 
source for investigating structures and processes 
of collaborative governance as policy transfer is 
often the outcome of collaborative activities 
between governmental and nongovernmental 
actors which have become increasingly salient in 
an era of governance. 

Fifth, it is evident that structures of collaborative 
governance such as those that emerge to steer pro- 
cesses of policy learning can both extend and limit 
participation; empower and disempower affected 
societal groups. We shall see a little later that policy 
learning tends to be reserved for elite groups and 
actors. Only the select few can join in! 

The sixth main reason why there has been an 
upsurge of interest in policy learning is that the 
securing of loans by developing countries from 
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the International Monetary Fund and elsewhere 
has become conditional on the introduction of 
adjustment programs including initiatives such 
as privatization. Such programs are predicated 
on a western interpretation of “Good Gover- 
nance” and give rise to negotiated processes of 
policy transfer. 


Conceptual Origins 

The modern study of policy learning originates 
from a subset of the comparative politics litera- 
ture; policy diffusion studies. Research in this area 
focused on identifying trends in timing, geogra- 
phy, and resource similarities in the diffusion of 
innovations between countries (and, in the USA, 
between states). However, the research revealed 
next to nothing about the content of new policies. 
In contrast, the contemporary literature on policy 
learning primarily focuses on voluntary learning 
between jurisdictions, identifying a process in 
which policies implemented elsewhere are exam- 
ined by rational political actors for their potential 
utilization within another political system. 
More recently the literature has begun to address 
questions concerning coercive learning. As 
Rose (2005) puts it, “Every country has problems, 
and each thinks that its problems are 
unique. .. However, problems that are unique to 
one country...are abnormal. ..confronted with a 
common problem, policy makers in cities, 
regional governments and nations can learn from 
their counterparts elsewhere responded.” 

In sum then, the literature on policy learning 
analysis may be organized into two discernible 
schools: one which uses the label “policy transfer” 
but deals with different aspects of a process of 
policy-oriented learning or lesson-drawing using 
different nomenclature; and one which uses the 
concept directly. The former includes the literatures 
on: bandwagoning (Ikenberry 1990); convergence 
(Bennett 1991); diffusion (Majone 1991); 
evidence-based practice; learning (Greener 2001); 
and lesson-drawing (Rose 2005). The latter 
includes the work of domestic policy scientists 
(Dolowitz et al. 2000; Evans and Marsh 2012; 
Page 2000), comparativists’ (Common 2004; 
Wolman 1992); and international policy scientists 
(Carroll 2013; Haas 1992; Stone 2000). 
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Approaches 

There are four main approaches utilized in policy 
learning analysis: policy transfer analysis, per- 
sonal interaction approaches, policy diffusion 
studies, and inclusive approaches. 


Policy Transfer Analysis 

Policy transfer analysis is used by policy scientists 
who focus on the process of policy transfer 
directly in order to explain the voluntary, or nego- 
tiated importation of ideas, policies or institutions. 
It has tended to be a predominantly interstate 
approach which emphasizes the role of state 
actors as active agents seeking solutions to policy 
problems rather than the passive agents depicted 
in pluralist or corporatist decision literatures. The 
role of the agent of transfer (e.g., policy entrepre- 
neurs such as think tanks, knowledge institutions, 
or pressure groups) is also considered to be critical 
within this approach. 

Two key applications of the concept can be 
identified within this approach. Bennett (1991) 
utilizes policy transfer as his key independent 
variable. In this sense, the process of transfer is 
used to explain why a particular policy was 
adopted. For example, Bennett’s work on policy 
convergence focuses on the transfer of policy 
goals, content, and instruments (e.g., privatization 
programs). He has conducted empirical research 
on, among other areas, how and why evidence 
about the United States’ Freedom of Information 
Act (FOIA) was utilized in Canada and Britain. 
He reveals that FOIA was used as an exemplar in 
Canada and the reverse in Britain. 

Policy convergence reveals a process in which 
international solutions are implemented to solve 
domestic state problems. Bennett (1991) claims 
that the word “convergence” refers to the phe- 
nomenon of Policy A existing in many countries. 
He identifies three main phases of policy transfer: 
(1) the awareness of the program, (2) the utiliza- 
tion of knowledge, and (3) the adoption of the 
same program (Bennett 1991). In short, Bennett’s 
policy convergence (1991) approach suggests that 
evidence of success in policy, administrative 
arrangements, and institutions in Country 
A leads to the adoption of policy, administrative 
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arrangement, and institutions in Country B. By 
implication studies of policy convergence focus 
on structural factors such as policy outcomes as 
the products of institutions. 

A second usage of the term can be found in the 
work of Richard Rose (2005). Rose uses policy 
transfer as a dependent variable. He attempts to 
explain why a policy transfer occurs and how 
lessons are incorporated into a political system 
through various processes of copying, emulation, 
hybridization, or inspiration. Rose (2005) empha- 
sizes the role of the bureaucrat and the program 
itself. 


Ideational Approaches 

If formal approaches focus on the structural 
aspects of policy learning rooted in institu- 
tional analysis, ideational approaches focus on 
agency. This approach argues that policy learn- 
ing is almost solely based on the personal 
interaction between agents of transfer, bureau- 
crats and politicians within interorganizational 
settings. As Evans (2012) notes, “the study of 
policy transfer analysis should be restricted to 
action-oriented intentional learning: that which 
takes place consciously and results in policy 
action.” 

In these settings, there exists a pattern of com- 
mon kinship expressed through culture, rules, 
and values. Hence, an emphasis is placed on 
analyzing the structure of decision through 
which policy transfer takes place and relation- 
ships between agents of transfer and their depen- 
dencies. Here ideas matter. For example, Carroll 
and Common’s (2013, p. 4) impressive Policy 
Transfer and Learning in Public Policy and 
Management focuses on “the need to consider 
the processes within which policy ideas, tech- 
niques and practice are exchanged.” Stone’s 
work (2000), identifies think tanks as key agents 
of policy transfer within what are termed “episte- 
mic communities.” Epistemic communities are 
comprised of natural and social scientists or indi- 
viduals from any discipline or profession with 
authoritative claims to policy relevant knowl- 
edge that reside in both national, transnational 
and international organizations. The function of 
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these communities is to facilitate the emergence 
of policy learning that may lead to policy con- 
vergence. The epistemic communities’ literature 
has been used to explain how international policy 
has converged in areas such as GATT, food aid, 
financial regulation, and environmental issues 
through regime politics. 

The social learning approach is also associated 
with the personal interaction approach. It focuses 
on the factors which influence how politicians and 
policy-makers learn how to learn and addresses 
problems such as when and how politicians, 
policy-makers, and societies learn how to learn. 
An emphasis is placed on seeking to understand 
the psychology of individual and group behavior 
as a trade-off between organizational and societal 
influences. 


Policy Diffusion Studies 

A distinct categorization for policy diffusion stud- 
ies may be identified because such studies, while 
not using the concept of policy transfer directly, 
seek to identify and quantify patterns of diffusion 
that are germane to the process of policy transfer 
itself. Such studies are common in the USA in 
relation to the diffusion of innovations across state 
jurisdictions (Weyland 2007) and local govern- 
ments (e.g., Shipan and Volden 2008) in 
European Union studies (see Fiiglister 2012) and 
in international studies. 

Peters (1997), for example, examines the dif- 
fusion of administrative reform policy transfers 
through the member countries of the OECD. He 
argues that policy transfer, or policy learning, is a 
common activity in governments around the 
world, but that there are differences in the rates 
at which countries are able to learn and adapt. 
These differences are explained by structural fac- 
tors such as economic, ideological, cultural, and 
institutional commonalties. Those countries sim- 
ilar in these ways are more likely to transfer pol- 
icy. He concludes that cultural variables play an 
extremely important role in the transfer of policy 
innovations among countries particularly in rela- 
tion to geographical proximity and political sim- 
ilarity. However, another set of policy ideas, those 
associated with political parties and ideologies, 
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appear to have much less of a relationship with the 
spread of managerialist reforms. 


Inclusive Approaches 

Dolowitz and Marsh (1996, 2000) lead efforts 
within British political science to develop an inclu- 
sive model of policy transfer which draws on the 
work of Rose (2005), Bennett (1991), and Wolman 
(1992). In essence, they draw together a general 
framework of heterogeneous concepts including 
policy diffusion, policy convergence, policy learn- 
ing, and lesson-drawing under the umbrella head- 
ing of policy transfer. Hence, policy transfer 1s 
used as a generic concept which encompasses 
quite different claims about the nature of policy 
development. Dolowitz and Marsh (1996, p. 357) 
provide an extremely useful framework which 
invites others to criticize and develop it, “[wle 
have suggested a series of questions which can be 
used both to organise our current knowledge of the 
process and to guide future work.” The framework 
developed by Dolowitz and Marsh is clearly 
designed to incorporate a vast domain of policy- 
making activity by classifying all possible occur- 
rences of transfer, voluntary and coercive, tempo- 
ral and spatial. Policy transfer is common in this 
scheme and processes such as the “rapid growth in 
communications of all types since the Second 
World War” have accelerated the process (1996, 
p. 343). This is not, however, a claim that policy 
transfer is all-pervasive and Dolowitz and Marsh 
make no comment on the difference between pol- 
icy transfer and normal forms of policy innovation, 
nor whether policy transfer falls entirely within the 
parameters of policy succession. 


Understanding the Process of Learning and 
Globalization 

Firstly, in all of the cases processes of globaliza- 
tion (e.g., WTO membership, global communica- 
tions, adoption of international financial, property, 
strategic, or public management system) provided 
opportunity structures for learning to take place. 
There is no doubt that international organizations 
have had a growing influence in shaping domestic 
reform agendas. It is therefore no coincidence that 
the same discourses in terms of social, economic, 
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and administrative reform can be found in 
completely dissimilar societies. This is due to a 
large extent to what Evans (2012) identifies as 
: a political process of global institution 
building...” that underpins the economic 
dynamic of globalization. But not only financial 
international organizations have a say in the def- 
inition of the reform agenda; international knowl- 
edge organizations such as the WTO also have a 
determinant role in the agenda setting process. 
However, it would be wrong to conclude that the 
increased internationalization of reform practices 
has limited the development of indigenous con- 
tent in reform policies. As we have seen the 
reform processes in this study have not slavishly 
followed the international benchmark. In most of 
the cases, initially copying took place but then in 
the implementation process the objects of transfer 
were combined with indigenous lessons. 

Secondly, it is equally clear that the political 
orientation of a country does not determine the 
adoption of certain reform ideas. Governments 
emanating from either left or right of the political 
spectrum are equally likely to be involved in 
introducing neoliberal market reforms. 

Thirdly, in all of the cases, processes of social 
(demographic and cultural) change arising from 
economic reform (marketization — financial ser- 
vices, securities, real estate, social security) also 
provided opportunity structures for learning to 
take place. However, they also exposed funda- 
mental sources of social antagonism between 
Party elites seeking to protect their privileges 
and reforming liberal elites striving for better pol- 
icy. This observation was particular acute in the 
areas of banking, property management, and 
growth enterprises reform. 

Fourthly, in all of the cases modernization pro- 
cesses also occurred due to citizen dissatisfaction 
with the existing quality of provision and 
increased expectation for better services. How- 
ever, in all sectors of reform the Chinese govern- 
ment lacked expertise to embed new working 
norms and values and were therefore reliant on 
technical support from international organizations 
or overseas governments. 

Fifthly, all ofthe cases represented a significant 
ideological challenge to the status quo and by 
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implication provide a site of struggle between 
different conceptions of the public good — party 
accountability versus public accountability, com- 
munal property versus private property, state 
responsibility versus individual responsibility, 
and state monopoly capitalism versus neoliberal- 
ism. Hence, in most cases we see the reemergence 
of old elites in new class positions — former party 
bosses become property magnates. 


Agents of Policy Transfer 

There are five observations about the work of 
these agents of learning that need to be 
highlighted here. Firstly, the utilization of the 
expertise of leading international knowledge 
and financial organizations has helped to legiti- 
mate the reform processes themselves. Policy- 
makers do not only turn to advanced countries 
experiences but to the guidelines and recommen- 
dations formulated by international bodies such 
as the WTO, IMF, the WB, OECD, and the UN 
among others (see also Ladi 2004 and Stone 
2000). These organizations are increasingly 
important in shaping the character of transition 
states as they establish what is considered to be 
“best practice” in reforming the economy and the 
public sector. Certain international organizations 
have the necessary coercive means to force 
developing countries to adopt certain policies 
(e.g., the IMF and the WB) and others use 
moral coercion to pressurize countries to 
embrace certain reforms (e.g., OECD). In the 
case of China, the government clearly has greater 
autonomy in determining its own path to devel- 
opment although it needs to make certain conces- 
sions to international benchmarks along the way. 
Moreover, as international organizations are con- 
sidered to be authorities in their particular area of 
expertise, policies, and programs based on their 
guidelines and principles have implicit interna- 
tional recognition of being in line with best 
practice. 

Secondly, the main internal agents of learning 
are members of the Chinese bureaucratic elite who 
share a commitment towards the same policy 
objectives and have common norms and values. 
It is evident that this elite is committed to mod- 
ernization and is relatively cohesive. 
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Thirdly, it is notable that in all our cases formal 
and informal institutional structures for policy 
learning including internal and external agents of 
transfer were created to facilitate policy change 
whether it be a sophisticated policy hub. 

Fourthly, the policy learning is characterized 
by the development of long-term relationships 
with external agents of transfer. 

Fifthly, in all of our cases cohesive policy 
networks were created leading to fast track pro- 
cesses of learning. However, social conflict 
emerged in the implementation processes expos- 
ing a war of ideas between conservative party 
elites and neoliberal reformers. 


Barriers to Transfer 

There are three broad sets of variables can be 
identified in the case study literature on policy 
transfer: “cognitive” barriers, “institutional” bar- 
riers, and “environmental” barriers (Evans 2012). 
These variables interact in complex and often 
unexpected ways and inform the process of policy 
transfer. 

“Cognitive” barriers refer to the process by 
which public policy problems are recognized and 
defined in the predecision phase, the rationality of 
the search conducted for ideas, the receptivity of 
existing policy actors and systems to policy alter- 
natives, and the complexity of choosing an alter- 
native. The most significant cognitive barriers for 
agents of policy change to overcome at this stage 
of policy development are the prevailing organi- 
zational culture and the need for effective cultural 
assimilation. In my understanding, cognitive 
obstacles in the policy formulation phase of the 
process of policy transfer constrained policy 
development due to the absence of a genuinely 
evidence-based approach to evaluating the com- 
patibility of the objects of transfer. Moreover, 
cognitive obstacles in the implementation phase 
of the process of policy transfer led to resistance 
from party elites until a strategy of elite renewal 
was crafted. In terms of institutional barriers, the 
absence of technical capacity to deliver the pro- 
grams meant that an incremental approach to 
implementation took place underpinned by capa- 
bility development programs. Moreover, certain 
reforms were characterized by organizational 
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resistance to change at the middle management 
level due to the need for new skills, norms, and 
values to affect organizational change. 

“Institutional” barriers refer to the normal 
technical implementation constraints that con- 
strain or facilitate the process of lesson-drawing. 
This includes coherent and consistent objectives; 
the incorporation of an adequate causal theory of 
policy development; the sensible allocation of 
financial resources; hierarchical integration within 
and among implementing organizations; clear 
decision rules underpinning the operation of 
implementing agencies; the recruitment of pro- 
gram officers with adequate skills/training; suffi- 
cient technical support; and the use of effective 
monitoring and evaluation systems including for- 
mal access by outsiders. 

“Environmental” obstacles refer to the 
absence of effective cognitive and elite mobiliza- 
tion strategies deployed by agents of policy 
change, the need for the development of cohesive 
policy transfer networks to ensure successful 
policy-oriented learning, the broader structural 
constraints (institutional, political, economic, 
and social) that impact and shape the process of 
lesson-drawing. 

Environmental obstacles during the process of 
policy transfer constrained policy development 
particularly resistance from the Party until a strat- 
egy of elite renewal was crafted which led to the 
use of the nomenklatura system to affect control 
over the process of policy development. This sug- 
gests that it is crucial to build a societal consensus 
across elites on program imperatives in order to 
ensure the effective implementation of new 
programs. 


Measuring Success 

How can we judge the success of these interven- 
tions? David Marsh and Allan McConnell (2010) 
provide us with the basis of a framework for 
evaluation. They develop a heuristic device for 
assessing success, focusing on three dimensions: 
process success; programmatic success; and polit- 
ical success. Process success is defined as “the 
stages of policy-making in which issues emerge 
and are framed, options are explored, interests are 
consulted and decisions made” (Marsh and 
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McConnell 2010, p. 572). Central to Marsh and 
McConnell’s conception of process success is the 
notion of legitimacy; understood here in terms of 
due process and democratic values. Innovation 
and influence can also be measures of process 
success, irrespective of the particular policy out- 
puts and outcomes. Innovation can also be based 
on policy transfer from another political jurisdic- 
tion (see: Dolowitz and Marsh 2000). 
Programmatic success refers to the assumption 
that “programmatic” success is more likely if the 
policy process involves, and reflects the interests 
of, a sufficiently powerful coalition of interests 
(Marsh and McConnell 2010, p. 573). “Program- 
matic” success is often seen as synonymous with 
policy success and the contemporary focus among 
most Western democracies on evidence-based 
policy-making. And, finally Marsh and 
McConnell understand political success from 
two perspectives — from the perspective of gov- 
ernment and civil society. For government, a pol- 
icy may be successful if it assists their electoral 
prospects, reputation, or overall governance pro- 
ject. However, perceptions of the success of a 
policy will differ depending on your social loca- 
tion. This requires some reflection on the ques- 
tion: success for whom? As Bovens et al. (2006, 
p. 322) argue: uncontroversial instances, policy 
evaluations are entwined with processes of 
accountability and lesson-drawing that may have 
winners and losers. However, technocratic and 
seemingly innocuous, every policy program has 
multiple stakeholders who have an interest in the 
outcome of an evaluation: decision makers, exec- 
utive agencies, clients, and pressure groups. 


Policy Learning in China 


Theoretically, the previous analysis of policy 
learning termed as policy transfer and lesson- 
drawing, such as Rose (2005), Bennett (1991), 
Dolowitz and Marsh (1996) and others, has 
tended to concentrate on the approach of transfer- 
ring policy, the method of the transfer, and the 
lessons derived from it (see: Evans and Marsh 
2012). However, there is also an increasing inter- 
est in exploring what elements influence the 
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success of policy learning (see Marsh and 
Sharman). This puzzle has become particularly 
salient with regard to the role of the Chinese 
state in steering a highly effective economic 
reform project in which policy learning appears 
to have played a fundamental role promoting the 
question — is China particularly adept at policy 
transfer and policy-oriented learning and if so 
why? 

Chinese policy-makers are keen to learn about 
what works from overseas countries that they 
admire. It is noteworthy that Chinese interest in 
policy transfer is said to have predated the West. 
As early as 422 BC, the first historian Qiu Zuo, 
conjured with the idea of lesson-drawing as an 
idiom as “yin yiweijian” in his book named Guo 
Yu. The idiom of “Yin Yi Wei Jian” translated as 
“The overturning of the cart in front is a warning 
to the carts behind,” which means a person or 
organization should be rational enough to learn 
positive and negative lessons from others. Fifty 
years later in 372 BC, the Chinese sage Mencius 
advocated “yinjianbuyuan” (Hulsewé 1979), 
which means you can learn lessons regardless of 
the space and time period. And the most famous 
Chinese philosopher Confucius also said: “line 
three, there must be someone better than me, 
learn the good from the one to replace my weak- 
ness, and avoid the negative lessons.” These 
extracts from Chinese literature demonstrate a 
long history of lesson-drawing as a theory of 
praxis in Chinese policy-making. 

In the course of the last three decades, pro- 
cesses of globalization (economic integration, 
geopolitics, communications, political integra- 
tion) have created a great trading-pit in policy 
ideas with “ready-made”, “off the shelf” solutions 
to policy problems. This supermarket approach to 
policy learning has inhibited rational policy learn- 
ing in which policy-makers use credible instru- 
ments of policy analysis such as evidence-based 
evaluation methods to assess the costs and bene- 
fits of pursuing a policy drawn from a non- 
indigenous setting. The Chinese government has 
been particularly vulnerable to this approach as 
the “Reform and Open Door Policy” has provided 
a perfect environment for the application of “‘for- 
eign” models to ease transition problems. 
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Methods of adaptation, emulation, hybridization, 
synthesis and inspiration have played an integral 
role in economic and social reform. Although the 
results have often been impressive, there has been 
a rising concern among academics and practi- 
tioners about why China has been so quick to 
learn lessons from Western exemplars rather than 
steer its own course or learn from states at a 
similar state of development. 


Policy Learning and the Rise of the New China 
Since the implementation of “Reform and Open 
Door Policy” at the early 1980s, China has expe- 
rienced a great and historical social change due to 
a progressive incremental reform that has deliv- 
ered a result of shifting the country from a com- 
mand to a market socialist economy and latterly to 
what may be termed a new authoritarian develop- 
ment state. Indeed, in order to meet the perceived 
imperatives of state transformation, Chinese gov- 
ernment has launched a series of profound reform 
in its government sector and public institution, 
programmed to promote economic and social 
development, this has been termed the “reform 
and Open Door” policy has largely been facili- 
tated through processes of policy learning. 

The growth of policy learning has become an 
inevitable trend in Chinese administrative and 
policy development due to the increase of global 
economic pressures, the rapid internal growth 
communications technology and the increasing 
influence of international organizations in setting 
international policy agendas (Larmer 2005). Pro- 
cesses of economic globalization have galvanized 
the Chinese government into becoming more and 
more active in incorporating the policy experi- 
ences of developed countries into its domestic 
reform program. This is in keeping with two over- 
lapping claims about the centrality of institution- 
building in development which have gained apos- 
tles in Chinese government in the past decade and 
which have had an important influence on institu- 
tional reform in particular. The first claim is that 
institutions matter in development because they 
provide stable governing parameters (Leftwich 
2006); the second claim is that the achievement 
of good governance in “Chinese-style” public 
administration ensures that institutional rules 
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remain both stable and effective. Hence, the deep- 
ening and consolidation of the reform of the 
administrative system is perceived by party elites 
to be of vital importance to ensure the continua- 
tion of the success of the economic reform project 
in China (Evans and Marsh 2012). Furthermore, 
there has been a sharp focus on New Public Man- 
agement (NPM) type reforms, that is, the applica- 
tion of private sector methods and public choice 
precepts in the management and delivery of public 
goods. It is also observed that international coop- 
erative programs have become the key instrument 
of policy learning in this area. 


Processes of Policy Learning in China 
The cumulative effect of the interaction of 
pressures and ideas emanating from dynamic 
international and national structures and their 
interpretation by different agents create the neces- 
sary conditions for policy transfer to take place. In 
China, processes of opening-up, elite renewal and 
international pressures to conform are some of the 
myriad explanatory variables that prompted 
policy-makers to search overseas for solutions to 
the problems they are facing. However, it would 
be wrong to conclude that the increased interna- 
tionalization of reform practices has limited the 
development of indigenous content in reform pol- 
icies. As China have seen the reform processes in 
this study have not slavishly followed the interna- 
tional benchmark. In most of the cases, initially 
copying took place but then in the implementation 
process the objects of transfer were combined 
with indigenous lessons. In short, learning 
through doing occurred in the process of imple- 
mentation. This demonstrates the pragmatic 
nature of Chinese policy learning in keeping 
with the Chinese political tradition. As Sitwell’s 
observation so acutely observes, the genius of the 
Chinese national culture lies in its ability to assim- 
ilate overseas ideas and adapt them to their own 
needs and desires. It also highlights the interactive 
nature of structure and agency. Here the essential 
components of the national culture are preserved 
within the policy learning design and inappropri- 
ate foreign content is filtered out. 

Besides, promoting an “Economy, Efficiency, 
and Effectiveness” administrative system must be 
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prime objective in the economic transition. As 
Turner and Hulme (1997, p. 1) observe, “It 
seems that all are agreed on the proposition that 
the nature and performance of public sector orga- 
nizations are critical elements in determining 
developmental success.” An successful adminis- 
trative reform requires to build a strong, efficient 
and effective central administrative system which 
aims at improving efficiency, effectiveness and 
responsiveness. Indeed, countries such as South 
Korea, Singapore, Thailand, and Malaysia all 
have been witnessed by the most rapid and 
sustained development regarding to the highly 
effective public sector organizations, strong cen- 
ters, entrepreneurial elites, relatively autonomous 
states, effective economic planning ministries, 
certain aspects of good governance, and have 
engaged in civil service reform (see Leftwich 
2006). 

Furthermore, the successful economic transi- 
tion and administrative reform require engaging 
in progressive lesson-drawing and policy- 
oriented learning from international experience 
but that ultimately indigenous solutions must be 
found to indigenous problems. Public administra- 
tors must engage in international comparison and 
rational policy learning and draw on the most 
proper overseas expertise that fit their own 
circumstances. 

In all of our cases long implementation 
processes were necessary to achieve effective out- 
comes. It is also noteworthy that public organiza- 
tions are normally unlikely to engage in policy 
transfer if the policy is too complex and difficult to 
implement (Evans and Marsh 2012). However, in 
these cases, which all involved complex transfers, 
the Chinese government moved quickly to copy 
from overseas exemplars in the policy formulation 
process and then to hybridization in the imple- 
mentation process. This is wholly in keeping 
with Chinese learning traditions and its emphasis 
on pragmatism and was also reflected in the dom- 
inant view that “state of development” issues were 
not central to evidence-based thinking in policy 
transfer. Selecting the most appropriate exemplar 
at a similar state of development is considered 
fatalism. Hence “to be the best you have to learn 
from the best.” 
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Measuring Success in China 

The heuristic requires slight modification to each 
of the three dimensions to operationalize it effec- 
tively in the Chinese context. Firstly, in terms of 
process success, the concept of legitimacy as 
applied to liberal democracies is underpinned 
with reference to due processes of constitutional 
and quasi-constitutional procedures and values of 
democracy, deliberation, and accountability. This 
would not be the case in China where the notion of 
legitimacy in the formation of choices would be 
reproduced through due processes or procedures 
underpinned by Party norms and values. More- 
over, reference to the passage of law rather than 
legislation would be more culturally apposite. In 
addition, given that the heuristic is being applied 
to a process of cross cultural learning; it makes 
sense to evaluate success in terms of how cohesive 
the policy transfer network was in facilitating the 
learning process (see: Marsh and Evans 2012). 
Moreover, it also makes sense to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the formal and/or informal insti- 
tutions which were created to facilitate change. 

Secondly, with reference to programmatic suc- 
cess, the importance of issues of rationality and 
policy compatibility suggest the need to also eval- 
uate programmatic success in terms of whether the 
policy proposal was informed by the best evi- 
dence, whether it was relevant to China’s state of 
development and, for whom the policy was suc- 
cessful or not. 

Finally, in terms of policy success, the issue of 
government popularity remains an important 
proxy measure of success in terms of solidifying 
support for the “One China project” and in 
maintaining support for dominant party factions 
rather than in formal liberal democratic elections. 
In addition, the issue of international opinion is 
also important. If the policy is aligned with inter- 
national benchmarks of best practice, it is more 
likely to be perceived a success regardless of its 
social impact. 


Avoiding the “Learning Paradox” 

The empirical findings identified above provide 
practitioners with the constituent elements of a 
better practice framework for guiding processes 
of policy learning and by implication helping 
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them to avoid what Mark Evans (2012) has 
termed “the learning paradox.” In other words, 
lesson-drawing can be a rational and progressive 
learning activity but only if the program that is 
transferred is compatible with the value system of 
the recipient organization, based on the best pos- 
sible evidence, culturally assimilated through 
comprehensive evaluation, and, builds on existing 
organizational strengths. It suggests, following 
Marsh and McConnell (2010), three dimensions 
of success — process, programmatic, and political — 
but with additional indicators that provide a more 
comprehensive understanding of the learning pro- 
cess. In particular, our understanding of process 
success 1s enriched through recognition of the 
importance of agents (policy transfer networks) 
in creating ideational structures and diffusing 
innovative practices and that issues of institutional 
design are crucial to the generation of successful 
policy outcomes. Moreover, our understanding of 
programmatic success is advanced through devel- 
oping evaluative tools for understanding what can 
and cannot be transferred (policy compatibility), 
what the key obstacles to effective policy transfer 
may be to ensure implementation and in whose 
interest the program has been developed. And, 
finally our understanding of political success is 
progressed through recognition of the importance 
of elite and cognitive mobilization strategies in 
winning the war of ideas. In short, evidence is 
not a sufficient criterion for affecting policy 
change; politics matters and communicative strat- 
egies are central to the achievement of policy 
SUCCESS. 


Parting Shot of Policy Learning 

Each of these applications has its merits. They are 
sound in their descriptive understanding of policy 
development and can be used to explain certain 
aspects of the process of learning. The existing 
research tells us who has relationships with whom 
and it can describe how these relations impinge on 
the making of policy (e.g., why some actors are 
central and others are not). However, most 
accounts lack the methodological tools necessary 
to provide a rigorous understanding of the move- 
ment of ideas from one setting to another. More- 
over, their understanding of the process of policy 
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learning are at best patchy and are vulnerable to 
the criticism that it is questionable that transfer has 
actually occurred at all. As Evans (2012) notes “it 
may be argued that policy transfer and by impli- 
cation lesson-drawing does not advance an 
explanatory theory of policy development,” or, 
as Ed Page (2000, p. 12) puts it, the researcher 
should not expect from the literature “firm guid- 
ance about how to frame the research questions or 
how to pursue them empirically” (see also: 
Dolowitz and Marsh 2000; Evans and Davies 
1999). For example, the lesson-drawing and ide- 
ational approaches cannot provide a general the- 
orization of policy change that accounts for all 
processes of lesson-drawing. It can only provide 
a partial account of policy change emanating from 
the relationship between the structure of the deci- 
sion network and the agents operating within them 
and the network and the policy outcome. If 
applied in isolation from macro-analysis, this 
overlooks the potential for the existence of a 
causal relationship between the network and 
the environment in which it operates. Moreover, 
at the same time, the network is interpreted, 
reinterpreted, and constrained by participating 
actors. Hence, the complex, interactive relation- 
ship between network (structure) and agency 
needs to be analyzed in any study of policy learn- 
ing. Moreover, finding the evidence that a lesson 
has been drawn demands excellent access to key 
informants in informal decision-making pro- 
cesses. Such access is not often possible either in 
developed or developing countries. 

Two further shortcomings are evident. The first 
is that the study of policy learning would benefit 
from a reflection of how traditional organizations 
can become learning organizations. Rose (2005, 
pp. 104—5) himself argues that the strategic direc- 
tion of public organizations are path dependent 
and characterized by “inheritance rather than 
choice” in the sense that “past commitments 
limit current choices.” Hence a set of recommen- 
dations on how to break from the “wicked con- 
text” problem would be extremely useful (see: 
Common 2004). Secondly, a more detailed iden- 
tification of potential obstacles to successful pol- 
icy learning would provide important insights for 
practitioners into how to develop: (a) the type of 
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learning organization conducive to the facilitation 
of successful lesson-drawing and (b) how to 
develop a model of prospective evaluation to 
guide effective lesson-drawing. 


The Way Forward 

In summary then, what would be the properties of 
a rigorous approach to the study of policy learn- 
ing? It is proposed here that an approach which: 
(1) is sensitized to the structure and agency prob- 
lem; (2) recognizes that issues of institutional 
design (i.e., how policy networks are designed) 
are crucial to the achievement of effective policy 
outcomes; and (3) develops evaluative tools for 
understanding: (a) what can and cannot be learnt 
(policy compatibility) and (b) the key obstacles to 
effective policy learning as a method of prospec- 
tive policy evaluation provides the way forward. 


The Structure/Agency Problem 

Simply put, formal transfer analysis and the idea- 
tional approach tend to privilege either structure 
or agency factors in processes of policy transfer. 
Following Marsh and Smith’s (2000) critique of 
policy network analysis, I seek to confront this 
problem by combining the strengths of formal 
transfer analysis and the ideational approach and 
integrating them into a coherent analytical 
approach. The new element which we can take 
from this approach is that policy transfer pro- 
cesses are driven by policy transfer networks 
that generate policy outcomes emerging from 
three interactive or dialectical relationships 
between: the structure of the network and the 
agents operating within them; the network and 
the context within which it operates; and the net- 
work and the policy outcome. It is also argued that 
macrolevel variables are interpreted by both 
actors and through network relationships and 
should not be seen as distinct from the object of 
enquiry — the process of policy learning. 

As noted by Evans (2012) policy transfer 
should be understood as action oriented inten- 
tional learning — that which takes place con- 
sciously and results in policy action; hence the 
focus should be on the study of agency. This 
definition locates policy transfer as a potential 
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causal phenomenon — a factor leading to policy 
convergence. Nonetheless, policy transfer should 
be distinguished from policy convergence in that 
the latter may occur unintentionally — for exam- 
ple, due to harmonizing macroeconomic forces or 
common processes. The element of intentionality 
in this definition of policy transfer makes both an 
agent and ideas essential to both voluntary and 
coercive processes. Intentionality may be ascribed 
to the originating state/institution/actor, to the 
transferee state/institution/actor, to both, or to a 
third party state/institution/actor. 


Designing Instruments of Policy-Oriented 
Learning 

Recent studies of processes of policy learning 
have emphasized the role of policy networks as 
key instruments of policy-oriented learning 
(Evans 2012; Ladi 2002). These are collaborative 
decision structures comprised of state and non- 
state actors that are set up with the deliberate 
intention of engineering policy change. It is 
argued that policy networks matter because they 
shape the nature of policy outcomes emerging 
from the process of learning. Moreover, the crea- 
tion of a policy network provides an opportunity 
structure for the creation of further policy 
networks. 


Evaluative Methods: Determining the Success or 
Otherwise of Processes of Policy Learning 
International organizations, knowledge institu- 
tions, and think tanks play a key role in facilitating 
policy-oriented learning through imparting tech- 
nical advice, for the content of policy transfers 
normally reflect areas where indigenous state 
actors lack expertise. This observation has partic- 
ular resonance in transition countries such as 
China as the content of policy transfers often 
takes the form of conditions imposed by, for 
example, the WTO in return for membership. 
Hence, transition countries can become dependent 
on the technical expertise and other resources of 
nonstate actors. Agents of policy transfer that can 
bridge the indigenous knowledge gap can become 
important players in policy transfer networks. 
However, the degree of autonomy that state actors 
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can demonstrate from the expertise of nonstate 
actors tends to be broadly representative of their 
state of development. For example, in most 
instances, voluntary forms of policy transfer dem- 
onstrate the relative autonomy of state actors in 
decision processes, while coercive forms of policy 
transfer demonstrate the incapacity of a state to 
maintain its national sovereignty over decision- 
making. Although in the Chinese context, the 
government has made concerted efforts to guard 
its autonomy. Nonetheless, the privileging of 
unaccountable agents of policy transfer within 
policy transfer networks can lead to cultural impe- 
rialism through the back door via the transplanta- 
tion of international policy agendas that are at 
odds with indigenous policy systems. 
A necessary criterion for the development of 
effective policy transfer networks must therefore 
be to ensure that such reforms are compatible with 
indigenous policy systems and settings. 

The issue of policy compatibility is, of course, 
not the only potential obstacle to successful policy 
learning. This thesis stresses the importance of 
developing a rigorous implementation perspective 
in policy transfer analysis to ensure that policy 
transfer has taken place. This will allow for the 
identification of the type of learning organization 
conducive to the facilitation of successful lesson- 
drawing and the development of a model of pro- 
spective evaluation to guide effective lesson- 
drawing. Here this thesis will draw on the work 
of Evans (2012) who has identified three broad 
sets of variables or obstacles to transfer which he 
derives from the case study literature: “cognitive” 
obstacles in the predecision phase, “environmen- 
tal” obstacles in the implementation phase and 
domestic and, increasingly, international public 
opinion. These variables interact in complex and 
often unexpected ways and inform the process of 
policy transfer. “Cognitive” obstacles refer to the 
process by which public policy problems are rec- 
ognized and defined in the predecision phase, the 
rationality of the search conducted for ideas, the 
receptivity of existing policy actors, and systems 
to policy alternatives and the complexity of 
choosing an alternative. The most significant cog- 
nitive barriers for agents of policy change to 
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overcome at this stage of policy development are 
the prevailing organizational culture and the need 
for effective cultural assimilation of policy 
alternatives. 

“Environmental” obstacles refer to the absence 
of effective, cognitive, and elite mobilization 
strategies deployed by agents of policy change, 
the need for the development of cohesive policy 
networks to ensure successful policy-oriented 
learning, the broader structural constraints 
(institutional, political, economic and social) that 
impact and shape the process of lesson-drawing 
and the normal technical implementation con- 
straints that constrain or facilitate the process of 
lesson-drawing. 

The latter would include: coherent and consis- 
tent objectives; the incorporation of an adequate 
causal theory of policy development; the sensible 
allocation of financial resources; hierarchical inte- 
gration within and among implementing organi- 
zations; clear decision rules underpinning the 
operation of implementing agencies; the recruit- 
ment of program officers with adequate skills/ 
training; sufficient technical support; and the use 
of effective monitoring and evaluation systems 
including formal access by outsiders. 


In Conclusion: Understanding Learning 
and Avoiding the “Learning Paradox” 


In sum then, policy learning analysis describes, 
almost uniformly, a lateral ring of information 
“exchange” (Bennett 1991) that leads to policy 
change in a nonindigenous setting. The study of 
policy learning can only be distinctive from the 
analysis of normal forms of policy-making if its 
focuses on the movement of ideas between sys- 
tems of governance in different countries. Policy 
learning is therefore best concerned with the study 
of features of contemporary policy change that are 
not otherwise explained. However, most accounts 
lack the methodological tools necessary to pro- 
vide a rigorous understanding of the movement of 
ideas from one setting to another. Moreover, the 
understanding advanced on the process of policy 
learning are at best patchy and are vulnerable to 
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the criticism that it is questionable that learning 
has actually occurred at all. 

On the other hand, policy learning can be a 
rational and progressive learning activity but 
only if the program that is transferred is compat- 
ible with the value system of the recipient organi- 
zation, based on the best possible evidence, 
culturally assimilated through comprehensive 
evaluation, and, builds on existing organizational 
strengths. It suggests, following Marsh and 
McConnell (2010), three dimensions of success — 
process, programmatic, and political — but with 
additional indicators that provide a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the learning pro- 
cess. In particular, our understanding of process 
success is enriched through recognition of the 
importance of agents (policy transfer networks) 
in creating ideational structures and diffusing 
innovative practices and that issues of institu- 
tional design are crucial to the generation 
of successful policy outcomes. Moreover, our 
understanding of programmatic success is 
advanced through developing evaluative tools 
for understanding what can and cannot be trans- 
ferred (policy compatibility), what the key 
obstacles to effective policy transfer may be to 
ensure implementation and in whose interest 
the program has been developed. And, finally 
our understanding of political success is pro- 
gressed through recognition of the importance 
of elite and cognitive mobilization strategies in 
winning the war of ideas. In short, evidence is 
not a sufficient criterion for affecting policy 
change; politics matters and communicative 
strategies are central to the achievement of pol- 
icy success. 
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Theory of Program 
Evaluation, China 


Chunhui Chen 
Sino-Overseas Study Consultant Center, 
Nanning, China 


Synonyms 


Performance appraisal; Performance assessment; 
Public governance evaluation 


Definition 


Evaluation: A research, assessment, and appraisal 
of a program in order to identify the degree and 
efficiency of the implementation and outcome of 
the program. The research finding can usually 
help people to draw lessons from the program 
and to make better decision and judgment about 
future programming. 


Introduction 
Program evaluation research has been developed 


rapidly after World War II since numerous 
large expenditure programs were launched and 
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“consequently were accompanied by demands 
for knowledge of results” (Rossi and Freeman 
1999: 11). As a result, two categories of evalu- 
ations were developed to meet different needs. 
One is implementation or process evaluation 
that is usually conducted to monitor “whether 
the program is delivered as intended to the 
targeted recipients” (Rossi and Freeman 1999: 
190). The other one is the outcome or impact of 
evaluation which is used to assess whether the 
intended goals have been achieved and what 
effects have been produced (Sharp and 
Frechtling 1997: 1—2). Evaluation was defined 
by Weiss as: 


A type of policy research, designed to help people 
make wise choices about future programming. 
Evaluation does not aim to replace decision makers’ 
experience and judgment, but rather offers system- 
atic evidence that informs experience and judg- 
ment. Evaluation strives for impartiality and 
fairness. At its best, it strives to represent the 
range of perspectives of those who have a stake in 
the program. (Cited in Clarke 1999: 2-3) 


An effective evaluation will be identified as the 
product of four main dimensions of activity: 
methodology, evaluation design, evaluation in 
the field, and evaluation report. As methodology 
is considered as the most influential factor in 
evaluation, an overview of the three approaches 
(scientific approach, narration, and participatory 
approach) will be provided in the first part of this 
chapter. However, none of these approaches can 
be used to conduct an effective evaluation inde- 
pendently. It will be argued that mixed method 
evaluations are the best way to conduct an effec- 
tive evaluation. 

This will be organized into four parts: the first 
part will begin with comparisons of the three main 
methods of evaluation and move to explain why 
mixed method design is the best approach of 
evaluation; the second part will focus on the 
other key integrates of effective evaluation, the 
evaluation design, implementation, and report; 
the third part will concentrate on the application 
of evaluation in China, especially on the public 
governance and public management evaluation; 
and finally, it will draw a conclusion on the key 
ingredients of effective evaluation. 
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Evaluation Methodology 
An Overview of Competing Methods 


The Scientific Approach 

This approach can yield representative and 
broadly generalizable information using standard- 
ized methods from the data collected. Thus, by 
applying those systematic statistical analyses, it 
will invest the interpretation and the findings of 
evaluations with a higher level of credibility and 
confidence (Denscombe 1998: 204—205). Further- 
more, it is replicable and can be analyzed using 
sophisticated statistical techniques especially with 
the aid of computer software. Therefore, the find- 
ings are more reliable and relevant to the decision 
maker or stakeholders due to objective evidence 
which is based on numbers, percentages, and 
graphs (Denscombe 1998: 205). 

However, quantitative analysis is not always as 
scientifically objective as it might seem to be 
theoretically (Denscombe 1998: 205). It seeks to 
control the context by using random assignment 
and multivariable analyses which tend to ignore 
small deviance. The techniques applied such as 
postal questionnaire surveys and laboratory 
experiments do not even require any contact 
with the people (Bryman 1996: 101). Quantitative 
researchers believe that some of the data collected 
may not be accurate or valid but choose to ignore 
the impact on the evaluation. Besides, the credi- 
bility of findings for the preferential evaluation 
designed for specific stakeholders is questionable. 
Hence, quantitative researchers only emphasize 
the quantity of data rather than quality of an eval- 
uation (Bryman 1996: 94). 


The Narration Approach 

As a contrast to the scientific approach, this 
approach will provide meaningful and in-depth 
information to evaluators, which is used it to 
interpret the finding from the clues obtained 
(Evans 2005: 10). Another merit of this 
approach is that it will reflect the social reality 
by classifying and analyzing the descriptive data 
(Denscombe 1998: 220). Besides, qualitative 
researchers emphasize the importance of under- 
standing the context, and by studying the 
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deviant cases, it will provide an important 
insight into the subject (Bryman 1996: 94—96). 
Furthermore, they often reject the idea of apply- 
ing theory as a precursor to an investigation 
which may not reflect subjects’ views and 
argue that there is no objective social reality. 
As a consequence, they are more concerned 
with the discovery of theory rather than the ver- 
ification of theory (Bryman 1996: 97). 

Nevertheless, qualitative analysis is often cri- 
tiqued as unrepresentative and atypical due to it 
subjective findings which are constructed in line 
with the beliefs of the researcher (Marsh and 
Stoker 2002: 202). Thus, the insider standpoint 
will result in a situation in which “the researcher 
loses the awareness of being a researcher and is 
seduced by the participants perspective” 
(Bryman 1996: 96). Qualitative research will 
provide results which are neither replicable nor 
comparable (Marsh and Stoker 2002: 204). Fur- 
thermore, the meaning of the data may be lost or 
transformed by coding and categorizing during 
the analysis process (Denscombe 1998: 222). It 
also requires good staff skills and considerable 
supervision to yield trustworthy data whichever 
qualitative methods are applied. Hence, it may be 
even more time consuming on qualitative evalu- 
ation and any possible further exploration of 
evaluation and not even to mention the acknowl- 
edgement of social complexity (Denscombe 
1998: 222). 


Participatory Approach 

An evaluation need express not only the opinions 
of the decision-makers or funding body but also 
the other parties involved in the program. The 
emergence of the participatory approach has met 
the needs of finding out the views of stakeholder 
or expert knowledge to help decision-making 
(Gregory 2000: 180). The most commonly used 
models are stakeholder evaluation and participa- 
tory evaluation (Robson 2000: 18—22). 

In the stakeholder evaluation model, the eval- 
uators are the principal investigators, while the 
practitioners only act as consultants. Large num- 
bers of stakeholders have an active role in “shap- 
ing and focusing the evaluation so that it links in 
with their interests and concerns” (Robson 2000: 
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18). However, the criticism points out that this 
model is ideal because it is impossible for every- 
one with a stake to take part in every stage of the 
evaluation process. If only key stakeholders can 
participate some stages, it undermines the partic- 
ipants’ ability in planning and execution of the 
evaluation (Gregory 2000: 183). 

In the participatory evaluation, while the eval- 
uator still plays the major evaluative role, a small 
number of practitioners engage in the evaluation 
process as assistants to the evaluators. The con- 
nection between evaluators and practitioners is a 
joint responsibility that can help to maintain the 
rigorousness of evaluation after the program man- 
agement or staffs take part in it. However, the first 
difficulty of this model is how to avoid the impact 
of power relations in the participation of the eval- 
uation process. The second is that the practitioners 
may feel greater “inhibitions” to their colleagues 
if the data and findings are negative (Robson 
2000: 19-20). 


Mixed Method Evaluation 


Why Mixed Method Evaluation Is the Best 
Methodology? 
It can be seen from the above comparison that any 
single method has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages in this and other respects. However, mixed 
method evaluations, “where two or more different 
data-collection methods are used when seeking 
answers to an evaluation question,” exactly com- 
bine different strengths and weaknesses from dif- 
ferent methods (Robson 2000: 81). As L. Sharp 
and J. Frechtling observe (Sharp and Frechtling 
1997: 1-8): 
By using different sources and methods at various 
points in the evaluation process, the evaluation team 
can build on the strength of each type of data col- 
lection and minimize the weaknesses of any single 
approach. A multi-method approach to evaluation 


can increase both the validity and reliability of 
evaluation data. 


In short, a mixed method design can not only 
address “all aspects of the research question” but 
also increase the validity of research by covering 
the drawbacks of each other (Marsh and Stoker 
2002: 237). 
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How to Combine Methods 

First of all, methodological triangulation is con- 
sidered as an advantage approach of the mixed 
method evaluation. It “combines two or more 
different research method in the study of the 
same empirical issue” (Marsh and Stoker 2002: 
237). The aim of this approach is seeking to 
acquire reliable and accurate information by 
using multiple sources of information (Pierce 
2004: 69). 

Creswell also identified three basic models to 
integrate different methods. The first model is a 
two-phase design approach. This approach sepa- 
rates the research into a qualitative phase and 
quantitative phase in which the evaluators can 
“operate within the appropriate epistemological 
paradigm” (Marsh and Stoker 2002: 239). If the 
quantitative phase comes first, the findings of the 
survey can inform the context of the qualitative 
study. On the contrary, if the study starts from a 
qualitative analysis, the following quantitative 
phases will enhance the “the validity of the con- 
cepts, hypotheses and questions” (Marsh and 
Stoker 2002: 239-240). 

The second is a dominant/less dominant model 
in which one method will dominate the overall 
study, while the other one just provides a supple- 
ment to the study. “The advantage of this method 
is that it retains a single consistent paradigm, but 
allows other data to be collected from a smaller or 
larger population, depending on which methodol- 
ogy 1s dominant” (Marsh and Stoker 2002: 240). 

The third one is the mixed-methodology model 
that can be used at any stage of the evaluation 
process. This is the most popular approach 
because it “allows the researcher to take advan- 
tage of each research methodology” (Marsh and 
Stoker 2002: 240). Moreover, it uses both induc- 
tive and deductive approaches to offer a better 
reflection of research practice because there are 
no constraints of the sequence of the methods 
(Marsh and Stoker 2002: 240). 


Problems of the Mixed Method Approach 

Although there is an increasing use of the mixed 
method approach in evaluation, there are some 
problems that need to be considered in practice. 
Firstly, the mixed-methodology design cannot 
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avoid the problem that the evaluators’ ontological 
and epistemological positions have an impact on 
methodology. Secondly, this approach has been 
questioned because different evaluators are likely 
to analyze the data in their own ways and to “make 
different claims about their results” (Marsh and 
Stoker 2002: 241). Thirdly, it requires considering 
that the evaluators need varied skills to deal with 
those approaches and how to allocate limited 
resources to cover different methods (Marsh and 
Stoker 2002: 242). 


Evaluation Design 


There are three key components in evaluation 
design: evaluability assessment, evaluation ques- 
tions, methods, and sampling strategy. At the 
designing stage, the goals and program theory 
will determine the design of the evaluation ques- 
tions. After that, the evaluators will select data- 
collection approaches and develop a sampling 
strategy according to the questions (Robson 
2000: 79-80). 


Assessing Evaluability 

Evaluability assessment is “a _pre-evaluation 
appraisal of whether a program’s performance 
can be evaluated” (Rossi and Freeman 1999: 
187). The purpose of this assessment is to find 
out whether the program theory is well defined, or 
if not, what changes can be made to ensure the 
evaluation will attain its goals. It involves 
reassessing the goals and objectives of program, 
performance criteria, “stakeholders,” and side 
effects (Rossi and Freeman 1999: 187; Shaw 
1999: 124). 


Clarifying the Goals and Objectives and 
Program Theory 

As Sabstier observes, ambiguous and inconsistent 
objectives will lead to the failure of policies or 
programs (Marsh and Rhodes 1992: 9). It is 
important to clarify the objectives of the program 
at the outset to provide guidance to the implemen- 
tation and evaluation. Moreover, the assessment 
of the program theory is also important because it 
is difficult for a program to attain its goals if the 
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program theory is weak or faulty (Rossi and 
Freeman 1999: 187). 


Identifying Stakeholder Interest in Evaluation 
Findings 

Stakeholders can be individuals or groups of peo- 
ple that are “typically involved in, affected by, or 
interested in the evaluation” (Rossi and Freeman 
1999: 55). Nine categories of stakeholders are 
identified by P. Rossi and H. Freeman: the 
policy-maker and decision-makers, program 
sponsors, evaluation sponsors, target participants, 
program managers, program staff, program com- 
petitors, contextual stakeholders, and evaluation 
and research community (Rossi and Freeman 
1999: 55). Each group of people has their own 
interests in the program. The purpose of identify- 
ing stakeholders is to design different questions 
and select various evaluation research methods for 
a particular target (Hanberger 2001: 52). 


Formulating Evaluation Questions 

The criteria for good evaluation questions are, can 
they “identify clear, observable dimensions of 
program performance that are relevant to the pro- 
gram’s goals and represent domains in which the 
program can realistically be expected to have 
accomplishments” (Rossi and Freeman 1999: 
116). The evaluation questions usually cover the 
following dimensions: the program design, imple- 
mentation, management and enhancement, staff 
training and support, impact of policy output, 
etc. (Evans 2005: 9). In practice, the evaluators 
will set priorities among a set of candidate evalu- 
ation questions according to the concern of vari- 
ous stakeholders (Rossi and Freeman 1999: 117). 


Selecting Data-Collecting Methods 

As mentioned above, mixed method evaluations 
combine the advantages of both quantitative and 
qualitative methods and can “yield richer, more 
valid and more reliable findings” (Sharp and 
Frechtling 1997: 3—7). There is no fixed formula 
for the mixed method design; however, some con- 
sideration should be taken in selecting methods. 
Firstly, it is important to develop sampling strate- 
gies which can ensure the sample is representative 
and the data collected are relevant to the 
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evaluation questions. It can increase the accuracy 
by enlarging the sample size; however, this takes 
time and increases the costs. Secondly, costs are 
“the various inputs required to set up and run a 
program which determines the selection of 
methods, scale of evaluation and the quality of 
data” (Robson 2000: 136). Thirdly, the general 
rule of timing is to collect data before “an inno- 
vation is first introduced and after it has been in 
operation for a sizable period of time” (Sharp and 
Frechtling 1997: 3—8). 


Evaluation in the Field 


Evaluation in the field is a process of collecting 
data and information. In order to get trustworthy 
answers to the evaluation questions, more atten- 
tion should be paid to the quality of data. As the 
policies or programs may evolve in the implemen- 
tation stage, many new aspects of the evaluation 
design will emerge during the fieldwork. So a 
flexible design will allow more room for modifi- 
cation of the questions during the evaluation 
(Robson 2000: 102-103). 

Scriven has identified two categories of 
evaluation: formative evaluation and summative 
evaluation (Robson 2000: 50). The formative 
evaluations are usually conducted during the 
implementation of a program, whereas the sum- 
mative evaluations are held after the program has 
been achieved. In the evaluation framework 
designed by A. Hanberger (2001: 49), different 
guidelines have been developed for these two 
types of evaluations. 


Process/Implementation Evaluation 

e What line of action is followed in practice? 

e How does the implementing organization work 
in practice? 

e Is enough competence integrated? 

e Are resources used effectively and in the right 
way? 

e Do unexpected problems occur? 

(Hanberger 2001: 49) 


It can be seen from the above questions that a 
process evaluation generally provides the 
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stakeholders with the information about whether 
the program is “delivered as intended to the 
targeted recipients” (Rossi and Freeman 1999: 
231). This information involves the program oper- 
ations, service delivery, resources’ allocation, and 
unintended problems (Rossi and Freeman 1999: 
231). Furthermore, process evaluation is precon- 
dition of conducting an impact evaluation. It pro- 
vides information about the ways programs are 
implemented which can be integrated with find- 
ings of an impact evaluation (Rossi and Freeman 
1999: 199). 


Impact/Outcome Evaluation 
e To what extent are the intended goals reached? 
e Are there any unexpected results? 
e What are the effects? 
e Who benefits from the policy? 
(Hanberger 2001: 49) 


The focuses of an outcome evaluation are on 
whether the program achieves the intended goals 
and the implications of the policy (Hanberger 
2001: 50). The implications of the policy could 
address either the positive or negative side of the 
outcome: the positive side can be the benefits and 
effects, whereas the negative side involves the 
unexpected results. 

Finally, two issues are considered as essential 
at this stage. One is that good communication 
skills are required for every evaluator to obtain 
good answers for the evaluation questions. The 
other one is that the evaluators should be rational 
in analyzing data and generating the findings. 


Reporting the Results of Evaluation 


The final stage of evaluations is to report and 
communicate the findings. An evaluation report 
will draw the conclusions of what the evaluators 
have done during the whole processes, what expe- 
rience or lessons they have learned, and “how 
others might benefit from this projects experi- 
ence” (Sharp and Frechtling 1997: 7—1). 

In order to write a comprehensive report, the 
following issues need to be considered. Before 
writing the report, it is important to identify the 
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interests and needs of different audiences. The 
audiences can be the sponsors, stakeholders, pro- 
gram management and staff, etc. The evaluators 
can prepare various forms of report (executive 
summary, detailed report, or briefings tailored to 
special stakeholders) to satisfy different interests 
and needs (Sharp and Frechtling 1997: 7-2). 

Additionally, the organization of an evaluation 
report usually consists of five parts. It will provide 
the background stating the goals and objectives of 
the program from the outset. This is followed by a 
description of the evaluation design with the eval- 
uation questions and the methodology used to 
collect and analyze data. The findings section 1s 
the most important part which “should provide a 
concise context for understanding the conditions 
in which results were obtained and identifying 
specific factors that affected the results” (Sharp 
and Frechtling 1997: 7-3). The final part will draw 
a conclusion of the findings, strengths, and weak- 
nesses of the program and give recommendations 
for improvements (Sharp and Frechtling 1997: 
7-4). 


The Application of the Theory of 
Evaluation in China 


The policy learning of public governance evalua- 
tion by the Chinese Government and pubic orga- 
nizations from the experience of the developed 
countries or international organization, such as 
United Nation, Word Bank, WTO, and etc., has 
started from the end of the twentieth century (Bao 
and Zhou 2009: P12). After nearly 20 years of 
development, government performance evalua- 
tion has been widely adopted by all levels of 
governments, central or local, as one of the most 
important tools to assess public management 
performance and efficiency (Wang and Lan 
2012: P43). 

The systematically study of the public gover- 
nance evaluation theory and criterion can be con- 
cluded into four main streams. Firstly, an 
evaluation system of public governance has 
developed by K. YU with 15 criterion, such as 
legislation, citizen participation in politics, politi- 
cal transparency, civil rights, party and 
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government supervision, intra-party democracy 
and multiparty cooperation, etc. Secondly, ten 
evaluation criteria were suggested by Z. HE 
from the perspective of good governance, which 
included equity, legitimacy, legislation, respon- 
siveness, etc. (Bao and Zhou 2009: P12). Thirdly, 
Chu (2008: P37) identifies that public governance 
assessments are examined by three core indica- 
tors: deployment of power, citizen participation, 
and degree of civil satisfaction. It is argued that 
“the deployment of power involves arrangement 
and balance of powers, citizen participation 
covers citizens’ engagement in social affairs and 
public policies, while the degree of civil satisfac- 
tion includes the public’s attitude to both the 
behaviors and the results of government” (Chu 
2008: P37). Finally, Bao and Zhou (2009: P12) 
provide an evaluation system to guide the practice 
of public governance evaluation with seven 
criteria, and each criterion has detailed guideline 
of assessment. The seven criteria are equity, leg- 
islation, sustainability, participation, transpar- 
ency, accountability, and efficiency (Bao and 
Zhou 2009: P12). 

As mentioned above, the evaluators are 
required to be rational and have good communi- 
cation skills in the fieldwork. In China, the data- 
base of CNKI (China National Knowledge 
Infrastructure) 2005—2011 shows that 96.8% of 
the governance evaluation were conducted by 
the evaluators from the higher educational insti- 
tutions, such as the scholars in the universities and 
colleges, whereas the research departments within 
all levels governments only accounted for 0.45% 
of government performance assessments studies 
(Wang and Lan 2012: P41). The third-party eval- 
uation institutions, non-profit organization such as 
University of Lanzhou and commercial research 
institute such as Horizon Research Consultancy 
Group, are also introduced to be the leading par- 
ticipants in the public governance evaluations 
(Bao and Zhou 2009: P13). 

The study of CNKI database 2005-2011 also 
identified the sponsors and research funding of 
public governance evaluation. The statistics 
shows that almost 85% of evaluation studies 
within the public sectors are volunteer research, 
and only 10% of the research funding are from the 
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national level, for example, the National Social 
Science Fund, NSFC (Natural Science Founda- 
tion of China), and the China Postdoctoral Sci- 
ence Foundation (Wang and Lan 2012: P41). 

To sum up, the awareness of the importance of 
public governance evaluation leads to gradually 
increasing researches getting involved in these 
areas. It is argued that the theoretical study, local 
research, and research fund of governance evalu- 
ation in China are comparatively inadequate 
(Wang and Lan 2012: P43). It is also suggested 
that intensive attention would be paid to the 
implementation of public governance evaluation, 
which are the cultural differences between China 
and the West, the differences in foundation of 
governance, and regional development differ- 
ences, in the further studies (Bao and Zhou 
2009: P11). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has examined four phases of the 
evaluation process — methodology, the evaluation 
design, fieldwork, and communicating the report — 
to identify the key ingredients consisting of an 
effective evaluation at each stage. 

As the methodology is considered as the essen- 
tial component of a successful evaluation, the first 
section of this chapter focuses on the selection 
of the evaluation approaches. By comparing the 
strengths and weaknesses of scientific, narration, 
and participatory approaches, it draws a conclu- 
sion that a mixed method evaluation which com- 
bines the strength of each single approach is the 
best approach in evaluation. There are three forms 
of the mixed method approach: two-phase design, 
dominant/less dominant model, and the mixed- 
methodology model. However, this evaluation 
requires that the evaluators have various skills 
and avoid the impact of personal ontological 
and epistemological positions on the evaluation 
results. 

Apart from the methodology, three other main 
issues have also been identified at evaluation 
design stage. The evaluability assessment 
includes clarifying the goals and objectives of 
the program, reassessing program theory and 
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performance criteria, and identifying stake- 
holders’ interest and side effects. The evaluation 
questions need to be clear and relevant to the 
program goals, cover as many aspects as possible, 
and be flexible to allow the policy room to evolve. 
Mixed data-collection methods will be selected 
according to the types of question and the consid- 
erations of sampling strategies, costs, and timing. 

The implementation evaluation and outcome 
evaluation have different goals and emphases in 
the fieldwork. The former focuses on the program 
operations, service delivery, resource allocation, 
and unintended problems, whereas the latter con- 
centrate on whether the program achieves the 
intended goals and whether there are any 
unintended results. The evaluators are required to 
be rational and have good communication skills. 
After that, the final task of evaluation is reporting 
the results of evaluation. The report will summarize 
the findings, implications, and lessons of the pro- 
gram. Apart from considering the preferences of 
various audiences, an evaluation report is better to 
presented in the standard format. 

Finally, the application of the theory of evalu- 
ation in Chinese public governance has been 
explored though the four categories of evaluation 
criterion, the evaluators from higher educational 
institution and the third-party evaluation organi- 
zation, and the recourses of research funding. 

In conclusion, an effective evaluation was 
determined by three dimensions of these activi- 
ties: evaluation design, fieldwork, and reporting 
the findings. The selection of evaluation method- 
ologies is the core of the evaluation process, 
which has significant impact on the validity and 
reliability of the data collected and the findings. 
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Three Hundred Sixty-Degree 
Assessment 


Chaitra M. Hardison 
Pardee RAND Graduate School, RAND 
Corporation, Santa Monica, CA, USA 


Synonyms 


360-degree assessment; Multi-rater assessment; 
Multi-rater feedback; Multisource assessment; 
Multisource feedback 


Introduction 


Put simply, 360-degree feedback is employee per- 
formance feedback information collected from 
multiple sources, such as superiors, subordinates, 
peers, and customers. It serves as one way for 
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employers to provide employees with a better 
understanding of how they are performing on the 
job. The basic premise behind 360-degree feed- 
back is that by soliciting feedback from multiple 
sources an employee receives a more complete 
picture of their performance. This assumes that 
direct supervisors are not able to view all aspects 
of an employee’s performance and that others who 
regularly interact with the employee can offer 
unique and valuable insights. For supervisory, 
management, or leadership positions, where inter- 
personal interactions with peers and subordinates 
are a central component, the views from below, 
for example, can be particularly relevant. 

Three hundred sixty-degree assessments, hav- 
ing grown in popularity over the last few decades, 
are now in use in many organizations in some form 
or another. Matching that rise in popularity, there is 
now no shortage of 360-degree assessment tools 
being marketed to organizations, but not all are 
worth the investment. Although there is no single 
appropriate form for a 360-degree assessment to 
take, researchers have identified a series of impor- 
tant design considerations when developing 
360-degree assessments. Careful attention to 
those design features is vital for ensuring the feed- 
back is sound and effective. The following sections 
describe several of those design features. They also 
provide greater detail on typical features of 
360-degree assessments, discuss some of the con- 
troversy surrounding the use of 360-degree assess- 
ments, and explore why 360-degree assessments 
are not always a worthwhile investment. 


Defining 360-Degree Feedback 


A defining feature of 360-degree feedback is that 
the feedback has been solicited from multiple 
points of view, not just the employee’s direct 
supervisor, as is typical of more traditional 
employee performance assessments. Although 
the term 360-degree feedback is often used inter- 
changeably with multisource (or multi-rater) feed- 
back, some (e.g., Foster and Law 2006) have 
argued that 360-degree feedback should be 
viewed as merely one type of multisource feed- 
back. Under this stricter definition, multisource 
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Fig. 1 Traditional sources of 360-degree feedback 


feedback that includes fewer sources (such as just 
peers and supervisors) or alternative sources (such 
as customers or clients) would not technically 
constitute 360-degree feedback. That is, 
360-degree feedback would be limited to only 
feedback that is solicited from self, peers, supe- 
riors, and subordinates, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Nevertheless, many organizations and researchers 
continue to use the term 360-degree feedback to 
refer to all multisource feedback tools even when 
it strays from this strict definition. 


Design Considerations 


There is no ideal 360-degree feedback design. 
Nevertheless, there are features of the design pro- 
cess that clearly distinguish well-designed 
360-degree assessments from poorly designed 
ones. For example, well-designed 360-degree 
assessments are built with careful attention to the 
following: 


e Linking assessment content to a job analysis. 
Which dimensions are most appropriate to 
include in the 360-degree assessment should 
be determined, at least in part, based on what 
dimensions are required on the job. This is 
especially relevant when the feedback will be 
used for personnel actions. 
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e Aligning it with the organizations goals and 
values. For example, if the organization aims to 
use the tool to develop their leaders, the design 
features selected should support that use (e.g., 
keeping ratings anonymous, keeping feedback 
confidential, offering one-on-one coaching). 
Additionally, if the organization has a clearly 
specified set of values it expects leaders to 
follow, including items, evaluating a leader’s 
adherence to those values would make sense. 

e Establishing buy-in from leadership, raters, 
and ratees. If the culture and climate in an 
organization is not supportive of a 360-degree 
assessment, it will likely not prove useful. 

e Designing valid and reliable survey items. Psy- 
chometric measurement properties of the 
assessment should be considered and explored 
during the development process. 

e Pilot testing the instrument. A pilot test can 
help improve the tool and identify potential 
problems before it is officially launched. For 
example, it can be used to explore how much 
time raters spend completing it, user reactions 
to the tool, poorly worded or confusing items, 
gaps in content, or dimensions that are not 
applicable to the job in question. 

e Measuring effectiveness. As discussed further 
below, not all 360-degree assessments are suc- 
cessful at improving behavior. Including mea- 
sures of the impact of 360-degree feedback on 
performance can be critical to determining 
whether the tool is a success. 


There are also numerous design decisions that 
need to be made along the way. In many cases, 
some approaches or design features are more 
strongly supported by experts than others, but 
the best choice will also often depend on the 
organization’s goals for the 360-degree assess- 
ment. The following are just a few examples of 
the types of design decisions that need to be made: 


e Purpose (developmental vs. evaluative). An 
organization should decide in advance whether 
the assessment is going to be used for devel- 
opment, personnel actions, or both. Experts are 
generally more likely to recommend using 
360-degree assessments for development than 
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for evaluation. However, it is possible to use 
360-degree assessments for evaluative pur- 
poses. See below for more discussion on this. 

e Performance dimensions to be assessed. The 
dimensions of performance to be assessed in 
the 360-degree assessment should be clearly 
defined and items should be designed to tap 
those dimensions. The dimensions identified 
should be job relevant (i.e., they should apply 
to the job in question), observable by others, 
and (as noted above) tied to the organization’s 
goals for the assessment. 

e Number of items. The number of items should 
depend on the number of performance dimen- 
sions to be evaluated as well as the total time to 
complete the rating tool. There should be 
enough items such that each dimension is mea- 
sured adequately, but the tool should not be so 
long that raters are unwilling to complete it 
thoughtfully. 

e Rater selection. Raters are commonly selected 
randomly, nominated by an employee’s supervi- 
sor or nominated by the ratee. When used in 
personnel actions, random selection or selection 
by a supervisor can help ensure fairness of the 
ratings. For developmental 360-degree assess- 
ments, however, allowing the supervisor or 
ratee to nominate others can be useful especially 
if they choose people who they believe will have 
constructive or informative responses. Non- 
random selection does, however, make compar- 
ison of average ratings across ratees less 
informative, as each ratee or supervisor may 
use different criteria to select the raters. Regard- 
less, raters who have had sufficient opportunity 
to observe the individual’s performance in the 
domains of interest should be targeted. 

e Minimum number of raters. Three hundred 
sixty-degree assessments often require a mini- 
mum number of subordinate or peer raters 
before results will be disclosed to the ratee. 
This serves two purposes. First, if anonymity 
is being promised to raters, then establishing a 
minimum number of raters can help protect 
that anonymity. Second, raters — even within 
the same rater type (e.g., multiple subordinates 
or multiple peers) — often disagree about a 
ratee’s performance. This can occur for any 
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number of reasons (not having had an adequate 
chance to observe their performance, observ- 
ing different aspects of their performance, 
interpreting the rating scales differently, etc.). 
As a result, ratings from multiple raters are 
typically collected and averaged to achieve a 
more reliable and ultimately valid impression 
of  someone’s performance. Although 
establishing a minimum is recommended, 
there is no clear consensus on what that mini- 
mum number of raters should be. 

e Coaching. The goal of coaching in a 
360-degree assessment is to help the employee 
use the feedback to create lasting improve- 
ments in their performance. Experts agree that 
one of the keys to ensuring that 360-degree 
assessments are effective at improving perfor- 
mance is to include the use of trained coaches, 
regardless of who provides the coaching. Some 
360-degree feedback efforts offer one-on-one 
coaching with someone external to the organi- 
zation, some provide in-house trained coaches, 
and some rely on supervisors to serve as the 
coaches. 


Using 360-Degree Feedback 
for Development Versus Evaluation 


Three hundred sixty-degree feedback was origi- 
nally designed for the use as a development tool; 
however, increasingly organizations are using it 
for personnel actions (such as pay raises, promo- 
tion decisions, annual performance reviews, etc.) 
as well. This runs counter to recommendations by 
experts who typically strongly advise against 
using 360-degree feedback for personnel actions 
and instead recommend that it continue to be used 
solely for developmental purposes. 

The primary reason that experts advise against 
using 360-degree assessments for personnel 
actions is that it can undermine people’s willing- 
ness to provide honest feedback. If raters do not 
feel comfortable providing honest feedback about 
an employee, then the feedback may end up being 
useless. When performance ratings are provided 
from the top down, as in traditional performance 
appraisal systems, there is far less concern that 
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honesty will be impacted. However, when peers 
and subordinates are asked to provide ratings they 
know will lead to high-stakes personnel actions 
(such as changes to the person’s pay or potential 
for promotion), they may be motivated to alter 
their ratings to varying degrees. 

In some cases, the resulting ratings may be too 
lenient, and in other cases, they may be too harsh. 
For example, peers might inflate ratings of those 
they consider friends; on the other hand, they 
might rate employees that they view as competi- 
tion more negatively. Ratings by subordinates 
face similar issues. For example, they may pro- 
vide higher ratings out of fear of retaliation or to 
earn a supervisor’s favor. Alternatively, they may 
provide excessively harsh ratings to retaliate for a 
supervisor’s actions against them. Given these 
ulterior motives, when ratings from these sources 
are intended for use in high-stakes decisions, they 
are questionable at best. 

In spite of the expert cautions, however, many 
organizations do use 360-degree feedback for 
more than just development. For example, a 
2013 survey of organizations that use 
360-degree assessments (see 3D Group 2013) 
suggests that while very few use them exclusively 
for personnel actions, about a third use them for 
both development and personnel actions. And 
such mixed use (1.e., use for both development 
and personnel actions) can be even more problem- 
atic than using it for personnel actions alone. 

For example, it can be especially problematic 
when an organization starts out offering 
360-degree assessments solely for development 
but changes the purpose later. Employees often 
grow to like 360-degree assessments for develop- 
ment, when they trust that the results will be used 
solely for that purpose. If, however, employees 
believe that a 360-degree feedback tool is being 
used for developmental purposes, only to discover 
later that the company intends to use it for more 
than that, they can feel that their trust has been 
violated. Once that trust in the process is lost, 
raters may be less likely to provide honest ratings 
or to provide ratings at all. Such loss of trust in the 
process is one way that 360-degree assessments 
lose their value over time. Once that trust has been 
lost, it can be very difficult to regain it, even if the 
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organization decides to return to a development 
only model. 


Arguments Against Using 360-Degree 
Feedback 


Although their use is widespread, there are several 
legitimate reasons that an organization may opt 
not to pursue a 360-degree assessment. First, as 
noted previously, there are strong criticisms of the 
use of 360-degree feedback for personnel actions, 
some of which center on the fact that rater honesty 
can be compromised. As discussed above, when 
results of 360-degree assessments are high stakes 
(e.g., when they factor into annual performance 
reviews or are used for raises, bonuses, or pro- 
motions), raters may manipulate their ratings of 
others out of fear of retaliation or for personal 
gain. Supervisors can also attempt to even the 
score with subordinates who provide negative 
ratings in a variety of ways — demoting them, 
transferring them, giving them less desirable 
assignments, or even firing them. 

Keeping ratings anonymous can help mitigate 
these issues; however, it cannot eliminate them. 
For example, some may still fear that their rat- 
ings will be identifiable by inference, even if 
rater identities are not disclosed, and toxic 
leaders may still take punitive action against 
suspected subordinates, regardless of whether 
or not they did, in fact, provide negative ratings. 
In addition, when ratings are anonymous, it can 
be difficult for an employer to successfully 
defend a personnel action, in the event that it is 
challenged. 

But, even for development, their value is not 
always guaranteed. As a result, experts caution 
that 360-degree assessments need to be designed 
and used thoughtfully. The biggest issue experts 
point to when cautioning against overuse of 
360-degree assessments or use of poorly designed 
ones is cost. 

Using off-the-shelf tools can help defray some of 
those costs; however, they may not be aligned with 
an organization’s unique culture or goals, which 
could reduce the relevance and usefulness of the 
tool and undermine buy-in from participants. As a 
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result, many organizations choose to build their 
own. But creating the tool — building the survey 
interface, deciding how to display the results, 
etc. — can be expensive. 

There are also administration costs. Requests 
for rater inputs, assistance with an online inter- 
face, monitoring the rating process timeline, 
establishing policies to protect anonymity, train- 
ing raters, fielding questions, etc. — these are all 
examples of factors that have to be managed as 
part of a 360-degree feedback effort. 

Another cost consideration is coaching. 
One-on-one coaching for a few employees could 
be a reasonable expense; however, as the number 
of employees receiving 360-degree feedback 
increases, the cost of coaching increases as well. 
For that reason, many organizations forgo one-on- 
one coaching. Unfortunately without such 
coaching, 360-degree feedback may be ineffec- 
tive at encouraging behavior change, which 
would make justifying the other, potentially very 
large costs associated with the tool difficult. 

But by far, the largest cost incurred during the 
administration of 360-degree assessments is the 
time spent by the raters. The process of complet- 
ing a 360-degree feedback form can be time inten- 
sive, particularly when it solicits written 
comments in addition to numerical ratings and 
when the raters take the time to be thoughtful in 
the ratings and review comments. Add to that the 
fact that multiple peers, supervisors, and subordi- 
nates are asked to contribute to each person’s 
360-degree assessment, and the number of man- 
hours spent on reviews can add up quickly. 


Effectiveness 


Although many organizations have adopted 
360-degree assessments, research suggests they 
may not always be effective at changing employee 
behavior (Bracken and Rose 2011). While experts 
recommend that organizations measure effective- 
ness of their 360-degree feedback efforts, most 
organizations do not follow through on that rec- 
ommendation. That is, 360-degree assessments 
are often designed and implemented without a 
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plan for evaluating their success. As a result, 
data are not typically available to explore this 
issue. Instead, most organizations focus their eval- 
uation efforts exclusively on whether users (raters 
and/or ratees) are satisfied with the process. 
Research does show that employees typically 
respond positively to 360-degree assessments 
that are well designed, aligned with the organiza- 
tions goals, and administered for developmental 
purposes. They tend to respond more negatively 
to them when they are used for personnel actions 
or are excessively time-consuming and burden- 
some for raters to complete. 


Conclusion 


Three hundred sixty-degree assessment can be a 
useful form of employee developmental feedback; 
however, its effectiveness can hinge on how care- 
fully the tool is designed and how well it is tested. 
The sections above included examples of several 
key design features to attend to and decisions to be 
made about them. Given that such design features 
can ultimately make or break the success of a 
360-degree feedback effort, involvement of 
experts — especially those knowledgeable about 
psychological measurement principles (i.e., valid- 
ity and reliability) — in the design process is impor- 
tant for ensuring a successful 360-degree feedback 
effort. Implementation of 360-degree assessments 
for personnel actions is generally not 
recommended, at least not until an organization 
has thoroughly considered the consequences and 
challenges that come with such an implementation. 

Given the expense associated with a well- 
designed instrument, when organizations do 
decide to implement them, they should use them 
sparingly, especially if effectiveness of the tool 
has not yet been demonstrated. This issue of cost 
is particularly relevant for consideration in public 
administration contexts as taxpayer dollars are at 
stake and good stewardship of resources is 
expected. On the other hand, well-designed 
360-degree feedback tools could, in fact, provide 
unique and valuable insights for developing our 
public servants. As such, the potential benefits of 
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360-degree feedback in public administration 
contexts should not be dismissed simply because 
it can be expensive. Instead, the cost of a 
360-degree assessment should be one of many 
factors weighed in the decision to proceed. 


Cross-References 


Ethical Leadership 
Executive Development 
Leadership Development 
Performance Audits 
Appraisals 


and Performance 
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Definition 


TQM is an organization-wide, integrative effort to 
continuously improve the quality of an organiza- 
tion’s products or services and fully satisfy the 
needs and wants of their customers/clients. 
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Introduction 


Total quality management (TQM) has a long but 
spotty history, filled with false starts and great 
achievements that can be traced back to the Amer- 
ican factories of the early 1900s. The emergence 
of mass production and concomitant need for 
standardization and cutting waste drove factories 
to emulate laboratories testing the scientific 
approach to improve productivity and efficiency. 
This era saw the emergence of both Frederick 
Taylor’s brand of scientific management and 
quality control (QC), the forerunner of TQ- 
M. However, unlike scientific management, the 
QC approach concepts and techniques received 
only sporadic attention in the United States 
(USA). QC figured prominently in the USA at 
the height of military production during 
World War II but then declined. It was in post- 
World War II Japan that QC was first widely 
implemented. 

QC remained underdeveloped in the USA not 
evolving into TQM due in part to lack of involve- 
ment of management. The perception was that 
ensuring quality products was the exclusive 
responsibility of quality control departments 
with heavy emphasis on statistical controls 
(Deming 1982; Feigenbaum 1951). It wasn’t 
until the 1980s, with more than 20 years of accu- 
mulated success in the Japanese industry and fear 
that the Japanese would overtake American indus- 
try, that a more management-based version of 
quality control, TQM, gained a broader audience 
in the USA. The most prominent figures in the 
history of QC, and subsequently TQM, are in the 
USA, Walter A. Shewhart, W. Edwards Deming, 
Joseph Juran, and Armand Feigenbaum and in 
Japan, Kaoru Ishikawa. 

In the public sector, the implementation of 
TQM coincides with the rise of the New Public 
Management (NPM) movement in the 1980s. 
This movement emphasized private sector 
approaches to increase government performance. 


What Is TQM? 
The term TQM is believed to have been first 
introduced by Armand Feigenbaum in 1983. 
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This modern-day version of quality control efforts 
is now understood as a process and a philosophy 
for ensuring the quality of an organization’s prod- 
ucts and services and can be characterized as 
follows: 


Total: implies that everyone, every department, 
and every function in the organization are 
involved and focused on improving the quality 
of all the organization’s activities. 

Quality: implies conforming to and exceeding all 
requirements. These requirements are set by 
the customers, who are the ultimate judges of 
quality. 

Management: implies that achieving total quality 
does not happen by accident. Instead, it 
requires deliberate and continuous efforts at 
all stages of the production process and is led 
by management. 


What follows describes the evolution of TQM 
from its QC foundation to modern times. This 
evolution is presented in chronological order and 
shows the major actors, events, concepts, and 
ideas that led to this management philosophy. 


From Quality Control to Total Quality 
Management 


Foundation: Quality Control 1900-1940 
TQM was born out of the application of statistical 
quality control systems (QC), including control 
charts and the quality circle, developed by 
Dr. Walter A. Shewhart. He was a statistician, 
physicist, and engineer who started his work 
in 1918 at the Western Electric Company’s Haw- 
thorne plant in Cicero, Illinois, and remained there 
until 1927 when he went to Bell Laboratories. 
Shewhart recognized that the quality of a prod- 
uct is inherently attached to the value that the 
consumer gives to the product and so is based on 
the characteristics of the product that consumers 
perceive as important. Accordingly, these percep- 
tions should guide organizations to standardize 
their products and maintain the standards of qual- 
ity toward which they would strive. For Shewhart 
and those who followed, statistical control 
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methods, including measurement and sampling 
as well and the isolation of causes of variability, 
can help industry ensure quality, improve produc- 
tivity, and reduce cost. This initial application of 
statistical methods to address these issues in 
industry is marked by Shewhart’s introduction of 
the quality control chart in 1924, which allows for 
the plotting of data to study how a process 
changes over time in relation to preestablished 
tolerance limits of variation. The use of the quality 
control chart also sealed the importance of data in 
quality management — for analysis, prediction, 
presentation of results, and decision-making. 

In his book Economic Control of Quality of 
Manufactured Product, first published in 1931, 
Shewhart laid the foundation for defining quality, 
the scientific basis for controlling quality, the eco- 
nomic advantage of controlling quality, and the 
application of statistical methods for achieving 
quality control and, ultimately, achieving cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Shewhart believed that 
through the application of statistical methods to 
routine systems of production, industry could ful- 
fill its purpose of meeting human wants in an 
economical way. Key to this was the need to 
minimize variability of the products by setting 
up quality control thresholds at every stage of 
the production process, from start to finish. This 
would then reduce the cost of product fluctuation, 
inspection, and rejection. 

In 1939 Shewhart introduced the three steps of 
control — specification, production, and inspection 
or “judgement of quality,” which he believed 
represented “a dynamic scientific process of 
acquiring knowledge” (Shewhart 1939, p. 45). 
These steps came to be known as the Shewhart 
cycle and later popularized as the Deming cycle in 
Japan (Deming 1986). 

Further, Shewhart was an important influence 
on both W. Edwards Deming and Joseph Juran 
and often collaborated with Deming. Both 
Deming and Juran worked at the Hawthorne 
plant. Remarkably, this was the same plant 
where the scientific management studies that led 
to the Human Relation School were conducted. 

The use of statistical methods for quality con- 
trol continued to develop and disseminate through 
the 1930s as manufacturing became more 
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complex, increasing the need for skilled individ- 
uals to perform quality inspections and to learn to 
minimize variation throughout the production 
system. Looking back, history shows Deming 
playing an important role in the dissemination of 
statistical methods training. While he was in 
charge of math and statistics courses at the grad- 
uate school of the US Department of Agriculture, 
he invited some of the luminaries of statistics to 
give lectures. One of these was Shewhart, who 
was interested in making statistical control tech- 
niques accessible to workers and focused his 
training on the practical use of statistics in the 
production process. 


Quality Control During World War Il (the 
1940s) 

The ideas about quality improvement were 
elaborated and received a tremendous boost 
during World War II when American 
manufacturing personnel received training on 
the use of statistical methods to improve the 
quality of military products and processes. 
Both the training in these methods and the 
war figure prominently in the evolution toward 
TQM. Key actors during the 1940s included the 
War Production Board whose work focused on 
promoting and supporting training to American 
industries and Deming, who was among those 
who provided the training. 

Also during this time, after leaving Western 
Electric Company, Joseph Juran, another proponent 
of the use of statistical controls, joined the govern- 
ment’s Land Lease Administration. In this capacity 
he improved the efficiency of processes so that 
oversea allies could receive supplies in a timely 
manner. Others also focused on promulgating sta- 
tistical controls including Ellis Ott, Harold Dodge, 
Harry Romig, and Eugene Grant (Watson 2005). 

Moreover, during World War II a 23-year-old 
Armand Feigenbaum supported the war effort and 
continued to build the foundation for what would 
become TQM. Feigenbaum was made manager of 
quality control at the General Electric’s 
(GE) Schenectady plant in New York. This plant 
built the bulk of the propulsion equipment 
required during the war for cruisers, aircraft 
fighters, vessels, and submarines (Watson 2005; 
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Schenectady Public Library 2015). Through his 
work here, Feigenbaum expanded and further 
refined the QC concepts to develop what he 
came to call total quality control (TQC), described 
below. 


Post World War II: Total Quality Control 

and Reconstruction in Japan 

A 1950s version of QC methods with a more 
holistic approach, closely mirroring some of the 
characteristics of modern TQM, was total quality 
control, TQC, a system-engineering approach 
introduced by Armand Feigenbaum in his 1951 
book Quality Control: Principles, Practice and 
Administration. The TQC approach was later 
refined and elaborated in the Feigenbaum (1961, 
1983) republication of this book with the title 
Total Quality Control. Feigenbaum (1951) intro- 
duced a set of 37 principles for establishing qual- 
ity control programs based on “experiences with 
total quality control” (p. 1). The first principle was 
a definition of TQC as “an effective system for 
integrating the quality-development, quality- 
maintenance, and quality improvement efforts of 
the various groups in an organization so as to 
enable production and service at the most 
economical levels which allow for full customer 
satisfaction” (1951, p. 1). Watson (2005) summa- 
rizes the basic tenets of Feigenbaum’s approach to 
quality as follows: 


e Quality is an organization-wide process. 

e Quality is what the customer says it is. 

e Quality and cost are a sum, not a difference. 

e Quality requires both individual and teamwork 


zealotry. 

e Quality is a way of managing. 

e Quality and innovation are mutually 
dependent. 


e Quality is an ethic. 

e Quality requires continuous improvement. 

e Quality is the most cost-effective, least capital- 
intensive route to productivity. 

e Quality is implemented as a total system 
connected to both customers and suppliers. 


Feigenbaum continued to develop and imple- 
ment TQC as a senior executive at GE, both in the 
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USA and in Europe and Japan. Concurrently, 
Edwards Deming and Joseph Juran conducted 
training on the application of statistics to quality 
improvement for Japanese industry workers, man- 
agers, researchers, and engineers (1950 and 1954, 
respectively). The Japanese Union of Scientists 
and Engineers (JUSE), which focused its efforts 
on the reconstruction of Japan’s economy after the 
war, invited them to deliver lectures and provide 
training on QC. 

By the time Deming and Juran arrived, the 
Japanese had already begun to study quality and 
the application of statistical methods for quality 
control of customer goods. They had been 
exposed to “the men from the Bell Laboratories 
[who] explained to members of JUSE that statis- 
tical methods had improved accuracy of Ameri- 
can weapons” (Deming 1982, p. 100). 

When Deming visited Japan in 1950, he deliv- 
ered numerous lectures across Japan. It was during 
one of his lectures with top management that 
Deming also introduced a chart showing production 
as a system and argued that quality improvement 
involves the entire production line (Deming 1982). 
It was also during this time that he popularized the 
use of the Shewhart cycle referenced earlier. 

In his 1982 book Quality Productivity and Com- 
petitive Position (later refined and republished as 
Out of the Crisis in 1986), Deming lamented that 
while the application of statistical methods gained 
great importance in Japan’s reconstruction efforts 
and eventually led to the unparalleled success of the 
Japanese economy, in America by 1950 the “Bril- 
liant applications burned, fizzled, and died out” 
(p. 101). Discussion of quality control and improve- 
ment in mainstream America had to wait until the 
1980s. Nevertheless, the American Society for 
Quality Control (ASQC), now the American Soci- 
ety for Quality (ASQ), was born in 1946 out of the 
quality efforts implemented during World War II 
and has continued in existence since then with a 
mission to uphold standards of quality and promote 
innovation in quality. 

For his part, Juran spread the philosophy that 
achieving quality required both technical and 
managerial involvement but that the main respon- 
sibility for quality lies on upper management and 
their application of the management process 
based on “the quality trilogy”: planning, control, 
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and improvement (Juran 1988, p. 35G.8). This 
philosophy was a radical departure from previous 
quality improvement practices, which assigned 
the responsibility for quality control to specific 
quality control departments and was confined to 
manufacturing and quality inspection. 

After the visits of Juran and Deming, and 
between the periods of 1955 and 1960, 
Kaoru Ishikawa introduced the term company- 
wide quality control (CWQC), a version of total 
quality control (Ishikawa 1985). This version 
decentralized quality control and spread the 
responsibility on the entire organization. With 
CWQC, Japanese companies started to 
deemphasize the application of statistical methods 
and techniques as the main approach for quality 
improvement in favor of a broader approach that 
combined these methods with organizational- 
wide strategies and managerial methods (Strang 
and Kim 2009). The lectures by Juran led to the 
expansion of the concept of quality control 
to all the areas and branches of the company 
(Juran 1988). Thus, a main difference from 
Feigenbaum’s version of TQC, as explained by 
Ishikawa (1985), was that while Feigenbaum 
advocated TQC be conducted by QC specialists, 
in Japan all units and employees became involved 
(p. 90). 

Moreover, building on the teachings of 
Deming and Juran, in the early 1960s, Ishikawa 
also introduced quality circles, which became a 
component of the quality improvement practices 
in Japan and later in the USA. These were small 
groups of employees (5—10) that performed simi- 
lar jobs, coming together periodically to study and 
discuss production-related problems, identify 
causes of the problems using simple statistical 
techniques, including the Ishikawa diagram (fish 
and bone diagram), and suggest and carry out 
solutions to increase productivity and quality. By 
combining the application of statistical methods/ 
tools with employee participation in the 
company’s decision-making process, this made 
quality control “everybody’s business in an orga- 
nization” (Sengupta 1987, p. 54). 

Quality control circles, as initially dubbed by 
Ishikawa, were characterized by voluntary partic- 
ipation (jishusei, Lillrank and Kano 1989) in that 
workers were not coerced or mandated to 
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participate but by themselves “initiated and 
sustained the effort” (Ishikawa 1985). The groups 
were often led by a foreman or supervisor. 
Through its magazine Quality Control for the 
Foremen, JUSE promoted the approach among 
Japanese workers, adopting the slogan “QC circle 
members—Let’s study!” (Ishikawa, preface to the 
original edition, 1986), providing instructional 
material for studying and training on quality con- 
trol methods, and organizing lectures and conven- 
tions where workers could learn from each other. 
The number of registered QC with JUSE went 
from three in 1962 to a staggering 148,106 by 
1982 and 1,205,780 registered members in the 
late 1980s, spreading rapidly throughout Japan’s 
industry at a registration rate of about 1000 circles 
a month (Cole 1980; Juran 1988). 


1980s Onward—Rebirth of the Quality 
Movement in the USA and Emergence of Total 
Quality Management 

The ideas and methods for improving quality, 
first developed in the USA and then elaborated 
and applied in Japan with spectacular results, 
circled back to the USA at a time when Ameri- 
can manufacturing was in decline. The rebirth of 
the quality movement evolved into the concept 
we now know as TQM. Although TQM is often 
associated with Deming, the first person to use 
the term TQM to describe an inclusive 
organizational-wide approach to quality control 
was Feigenbaum (Watson 1995). In the 1983 
version of his Total Quality Control book, 
Feigenbaum described the organization-wide 
impact of a total quality control approach as 
one that “deepens the work and the very concept 
of quality control.... [PJermits what might be 
called total quality management [emphasis in 
original] to cover the full scope of the product 
and service ‘life cycle’ from product conception 
through production and customer service” 
(p. 14). 

Through the years a number of American 
companies and government organizations had 
experimented, with varying degrees of success, 
with the different strategies of the quality move- 
ment widely popularized in Japan. However, by 
all accounts, the reemergence of the interest in 
quality improvement in the USA was an attempt 
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to respond to the success of the Japanese quality 
revolution (Juran 1988). 

By the 1980s this “revolution” in Japan threat- 
ened American manufacturers and the national 
economy. By then it was widely believed that 
American products were no longer competitive 
(Deming 1982). Investing in producing quality 
products, reducing the cost of “unquality things,” 
and implementing zero defects began to be promul- 
gated as a way to improve profits (Crosby 1979, 
p. 1). Similar to the 1900s, the 1980s were charac- 
terized by a need to reduce waste. By turning waste 
into better product and services, the company 
would unleash a chain reaction that would result 
in “lower cost, better competitive position, happier 
people on the job, jobs, and more jobs” (Deming 
1986, p. 2). Also, though not a new idea, the notion 
that everyone in the organization, all the way from 
top management to frontline employees, has a role 
in quality improvement finally started to take hold 
in business strategy. 

Sounding the clarion call for the need for trans- 
formation of management in American industry to 
stay competitive, Deming (1982, 1986) proposed 
a set of 14 points. These have now become equiv- 
alent to TQM, though not originally presented as 
such (Deming 1982, pp. 16—17, p. 30): 


1. Create constancy of purpose toward improve- 
ment of product and service. 
2. Adopt the new philosophy. 
3. Cease dependence on mass inspection. 
4. End the practice of awarding business on the 
basis of price tag. 
5. Constantly and forever improve the system of 
production and service. 
6. Institute modern methods of training on 
the job. 
7. Institute modern methods of supervision 
(leadership). 
8. Drive out fear. 
9. Break down barriers between staff areas. 
10. Eliminate numerical goals for the work force. 
11. Eliminate work standards and numerical 
quotas. 
12. Remove barriers that hinder the hourly 
worker. 
13. Institute a vigorous program of education and 
training. 
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14. Create a structure in top management that will 
push every day on the above 13 principles. 


These 14 points share similar ideas as the 
37 principles promulgated by Feigenbaum. 
According to Deming (1982), these points formed 
the basis of the system of management 
implemented in Japan post World War II. 

The imperative for American firms to imple- 
ment such quality management systems was ele- 
vated when in 1987 the US Congress established 
the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. 
This award, equivalent to the Deming Prize 
established in Japan by JUSE in 1950, recognizes 
excellence in seven quality management domains: 
leadership; strategic planning; customer focus; 
measurement, analysis, and knowledge manage- 
ment; human resource development and manage- 
ment; process management; and results. 

The management literature suggests that the 
adoption of TQM in the USA was rapid and wide- 
spread from the mid-1980s through its peak in the 
mid-1990s and then experienced a rapid decline in 
popularity (Strang and Kim 2009). TQM was 
enthusiastically endorsed in industry and govern- 
ment by President Bush who touted the approach 
as ““Reasserting our leadership’” (Carr and 
Littman, 1990, p. 2, quoted in Swiss, 1990, 
p. 356). But the efforts to promote TQM in gov- 
ernment did not go unopposed. 

One of the most oft-cited critiques of TQM was 
delivered by Swiss (1992), who argued that 
Deming’s version of TQM, which he called 
“orthodox TQM,” was not suitable for application 
to the public sector. Swiss believed that the 
manufacturing foundation of TQM made it diffi- 
cult to adapt to organizations that produce ser- 
vices. Furthermore, unlike private companies, 
government cannot readily identify its customers. 
As such, the basic tenet of customer satisfaction 
could not be fulfilled. Swiss also worried that 
Deming’s orthodoxy, with its emphasis on inputs 
and processes, would lead to goal displacement. 
Finally, Swiss argued that the turnover of high- 
level government executives made it difficult to 
create a culture of continuous quality improve- 
ment, a requirement for successful implementa- 
tion of TQM. However, Swiss recognized some 
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value in TQM. He encouraged public sector orga- 
nizations to implement a modified version of 
TQM that retained customers’ feedback, the 
tracking of performance, continuous improve- 
ment, and employee participation as guiding prin- 
ciples. Swiss may as well have been foretelling 
the fate of TQM in the public sector. TQM per se 
was enveloped in the New Public Management 
movement. 

Although the principles and values identified 
by Swiss continue to be promoted, the language 
of TQM in government has been replaced by 
practices promulgated by the National Perfor- 
mance Review, with its emphasis on a citizen/ 
customer orientation in government and cutting 
waste; the Government Performance and Results 
Act (GPRA) of 1993, reauthorized in 2010 as 
Government Performance and Results Modern- 
ization Act, with its emphasis on performance 
measurement, strategic management, and stake- 
holder involvement; as well as the Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act of 2002 (SOX), with its emphasis on 
accountability and accuracy in_ financial 
practices. 

The private sector TQM appears to have been 
replaced by the Six Sigma method. This method, 
first developed by the Motorola company engi- 
neer Bill Smith in the mid-1980s, seeks to 
improve performance through the reduction of 
defects. The approach harkens back to the prac- 
tices of the QC movement, with its emphasis on 
statistical analysis, Shewhart cycle, quality cir- 
cles, and the qualitative methodology introduced 
by Ishikawa (Folaron 2003). It also encompasses 
some of the values of TQM and the ISO 900 and 
QS 1200, such as the focus on satisfying cus- 
tomers’ desires. General Electric, once again, 
played a crucial role in the dissemination of the 
Six Sigma method when in 1995 CEO Jack Welch 
discovered it and successfully adopted it to 
improve performance and financial performance 
(Watson 2001). 


Conclusion 


The history of TQM is firmly grounded in a foun- 
dation that consists of the application of statistical 
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methods to quality control (QC). Though not 
always discussed, early QC efforts were also 
based on an underlying logic of a system perspec- 
tive where all aspects of the production process 
needed intervention to ensure products that satisfy 
customers’ needs and reduce waste. That QC was 
practically abandoned in the USA after playing 
center stage during World War II may have been 
due to the fact that for the most part, quality control 
was viewed as the responsibility of quality depart- 
ments, engineers in particular, and not managers. 

Although the teachings of Juran and 
Feigenbaum emphasized the important role man- 
agers play in the improvement of quality, the 
realization in Japan that quality was everybody’s 
job helped post-World War II Japan become a 
major industrial economy. Only then, in the 
1980s, were the principles of TQM, often associ- 
ated with Deming, adopted in the USA not only in 
manufacturing but also in service organizations, 
including healthcare. In the public sector, where 
TQM was received with skepticism by some, it 
became part of the larger New Public Manage- 
ment discourse. While some of the values 
espoused by TQM have been maintained, TQM 
as such has largely faded from both the public and 
the private sectors. 
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Definition 


Tourism policy is a set of discourses, decisions, 
and practices driven by governments, sometimes 
in collaboration with private or social actors, with 
the intention to achieve diverse objectives related 
to tourism. 


Introduction 


Tourism is a relatively young phenomenon which 
involves the development of a singular and impor- 
tant economic sector. From the very beginning, 
that economic dimension of tourism has been the 
main priority for governments, and this has also 
been reflected in the tourism policy research. In 
fact it is very common considering tourism policy 
as a part of the economic policy, but tourism is 
much more than an economic sector. Tourism 1s 
probably one of the most determinant influences 
on our societies, and it will remain AS a key issue 
in the future. 

The aim of the present text is to contribute to 
the debate on the nature, content, and instruments 
of tourism policy by expanding the scientific 
approaches to this issue and furthering the under- 
standing of public decisions related to tourism. 

The analytical perspective of policy analysis 1s 
used to propose an operative definition of tourism 
policy, enumerate the constitutive elements of this 
type of public action, and describe the instruments 
available to public decision-makers in order to 
reach the intended objectives. 


A Public Policy for a Multifaceted 
Phenomenon 

Tourism is a key economic sector. It has positive 
impacts on economy due to the fact that it could be 
an interesting surplus on the balance of payments 
and that it is a very labor-intensive sector (WTO 
2012a, b). The employment development related 
to the activity has also benefited from the contin- 
ued growth of domestic and international demand 
during the last 50 years. However, tourism also 
has some negative economic impacts, like the 
increase of prices in tourist destinations, the 
unequal distribution of the benefits, strong 
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international inflows, economic inequality 
between population of tourist destinations (Wall 
and Mathieson 2006), and the quality of employ- 
ment has different problems (ILO 2010). In this 
case the rationality of public policies had to be 
explained through the market’s failures with 
regard to public assets. Effectiveness efficiency 
become the reference values. 

Tourism is also a key cultural factor. It has 
become a fertile mechanism to make different 
cultures come together, to fostering communica- 
tion, and to allowing people to understand the 
richness of our diversity. Tourism had increased 
the awareness about heritage, and inverstment in 
conservation had been made due to the interest of 
more people. On the other hand, problems of 
authenticity had been highlighted by different 
researches (MacCannell, 2013); tourism can 
cause an intense acculturation process, especially 
towards fragile cultures. Much of the investment 
in culture attractions is not intended to be oriented 
to citizens, but to foreign tourist (McKercher and 
Du Cros 2002). 

Something similar occurs if to the environment 
dimension is considered. Tourism had been a cru- 
cial element to unfold more effective environmental 
protection policies, but there 1s a deep controversy 
about the negative impact of the activity related 
with the uncontrolled tourism development, the 
urbanization of natural areas, and the over- 
consumption of natural resources (Gossling 2002). 

If we look at the research dimension, we also 
find complexity. The different fields of knowledge 
emphasize specific dimensions of the issue and 
overshadow others. To advance in the study of the 
tourism policy, it is better to assume that: 


1. Tourism has a multifaceted nature. It is no 
possible to build a universally accepted defini- 
tion of tourism, but rather definitions which 
make sense to each one of the related scientific 
fields which may engage in the analysis of the 
issue. Only if we have significant definitions to 
our scientific field it will be possible to 
improve our understanding. 

2. Tourism can be studied from a range of differ- 
ent disciplines, and the sum of all these contri- 
butions will enrich the resulting analysis. 
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3. Tourism is an issue that has only recently come 
to the fore and thus has to compete for the 
attention of a scientific community which is 
focused on dealing with far more established 
study objectives. Notwithstanding this tension, 
tourism is an important issue in all 
disciplines now. 


A Broader Definition of Tourism Policy 
Tourism policy has been the subject of extensive 
research over the past decades (Hall 1994, 2011; 
Hall and Jenkins 1995; Branwell 2006; Burns and 
Novelli 2007; Branwell and Meyer 2007; Dredge 
and Jenkins 2011), and there have been relevant 
efforts to incorporate the main discussions in the 
field of public policy to the subject of tourism 
policy (Hall, 2005, Scott 2011); nevertheless, 
“the field is not as well served as it could be” 
(Hall 2014:537), and many issues regarding tour- 
ism policy still need to be addressed. 

A broader definition of tourism should be 
adopted to be able to extend the analytical 
boundaries of the tourism policy arena. This 
definition should considerer the issue from a 
dynamic and reticular viewpoint, admitting tour- 
ism policy is about dispute between interests 
which have different power, ideologies, and 
values. Is that a complex reality, which perfectly 
fits into the image of “wicked problem,” which 
requires the design and implementation of pub- 
lic actions? 

Tourism creates a wide variety of interactions 
and relationships deriving from the processes 
whereby citizens are attracted to, stay, and take 
up occasional residence in a particular territory. 
Considering that, tourism policy could be defined 
as a set of discourses, decisions, and practices 
taken by governments, sometimes in collabora- 
tion with private or social actors, with the inten- 
tion to achieve diverse objectives related to 
tourism. 

Tourism policy is an intentional course of 
action which goes beyond the level of theoretical 
reflection and political intention materialized into 
real actions, involving the use of public resources. 
It is also integrated by consistent actions or, at 
least, actions which were designed to be 
consistent. 
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Governments should be a central actor; nev- 
ertheless, tourism policy does not necessarily 
have to be promoted and implemented exclu- 
sively by public actors. Precisely the opposite, 
it is essential to involve private and social actors 
in the process. This is an issue connected with 
the rich and interesting raise of the studies 
focused on governance, which rightly question 
the role of the government nowadays (Hall 2011; 
Bramwell and Lane 2013). 


Tourism Policy Objectives 

Tourism policies combine in a diverse manner five 
major objectives related to the nature of the phe- 
nomenon and their different dimensions (Velasco 
2004). There are differences in intensity and 
degree on the government aims depending on 
the political system, the level of overall economic 
development, and the level of tourism develop- 
ment of the destination. 

The first objective is to pursue tourism growth 
or remain competitive, in the case of mature des- 
tinations. Whereas in new or emerging tourist 
destinations, the governments usually consider 
the following objectives: 


1. To promote the destination trying to improve 
internal and external tourism demand. 

2. To achieve international tourism growth and 
increase foreign currency income to support 
the balance of payments. 

3. To establish public institutions, national tour- 
ism administrations in terms of WTO (1997), 
to stimulate tourism growth and to do so in a 
sustainable manner. 

4. To increase awareness of the importance of 
the activity among entrepreneurships and pri- 
vate sector in order to make tourism more 
attractive for private investment. It has also 
been a common practice to atract public com- 
panies in order to have a demonstration 
effect. 

5. To support the right to travel and move freely 
as laid out in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Tourism can be an instrument 
stated of peace since it encourages people to 
become closer and means a better understand- 
ing of other cultures. 
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In the case of mature destinations, the major 
objective should be to maintain the level of inter- 
national competitiveness through marketing and 
international promotion and to modernize and 
reassess programs. 

The second objective is related to spatial 
dimensions of tourism and its impacts on land 
use dynamics. Here the central concept is the 
idea of planning, a precess to achieve a better 
spatial distribution of tourism activities, promot- 
ing the use of untapped resources, or improving 
local participation in decision-making process 
related to sustainable strategies. Some common 
aims are: 


1. To formulate development strategies and 
programs. 

2. To invest in better mobility systems in the 
tourism areas to help manage tourism flows 
and build of tourism-related infrastructure 
(like marinas or theme parks). 

3. To invest public budget in tourism-related 
resources, for instance, in order to make acces- 
sible new coastal areas or investing in cultural 
and natural heritage restoration. 

4. Recently, as the tourism has own objectives 
related to the reinforcement of the coexistence 
between tourists and locals have started to 
appear. In some destinations, the problems that 
local communities are suffering — disrespectful 
behavior or noise — lie at the heart of the public 
debate. 


Thirdly, as tourism is also an experience or 
service consumed by people, there are objectives 
related to provide a safe, satisfying, and fulfill- 
ing experience for visitors. Common aims could 


be: 


1. To protect tourism-consumer 

2. To improve the regulation framework across 
different tourism subsectors through the 
adoption of regulations concerning safety 
levels in accommodation, travel intermedia- 
tion, as well as new products such as active 
tourism 
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3. To promote actions to improve quality stan- 
dards of tourism products and customer atten- 
tion, usually through training programs. 


In the fourth place, coordination appears to be a 
central need due to the transversal nature of the 
issue. In tourism, policies often appear, as 
objectives: 


1. To stablish coordination bodies to coordinate 
actors from different backgrounds and differ- 
ent subsectors (culture, environment, infra- 
structure, etc.). 

2. To create Destination Management Organiza- 
tions (DMO, in WTO terms) involving public 
and private sector and other different 
stakeholders. 

3. To stimulate business platforms, as clusters or 
product clubs to pursue better competitiveness. 

4. Finally, tourism is considered a young phe- 
nomenon which is in a process of constant 
change. 


In order to intervene on the tourist market with 
a strategic vision, it is necessary to have updated 
information and have expertise that can be applied 
by various actors. 

The tourism sector is comprised mostly by 
small and medium enterprises. Typically, these 
business structures cannot bear the cost of 
research and produce knowledge, although 
they are the ones who have daily contact with 
the reality of the activity. The dynamics of the 
phenomenon makes public decision-making 
difficult. 

Therefore, one of the classic goals in tourism 
policy is to invest in research and production of 
knowledge and ideas and to create tools that 
enable innovation and improvement spread. This 
objective is carried out through: 


1. Establishing institutes or research entities and 
analysis to have a more precise knowledge of 
the tourism phenomenon and its changes 

2. Generating knowledge that will help manage 
business decisions, like new management 
tools 
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3. Disseminating information to help business 
decision-making, like data conjuncture of 
sending countries or new market niches 

4. Supporting innovation process sector 


Policy Instruments for Tourism Policy 

Any of the above objectives can be achieved by 
using some of the instruments that governments 
have. Instruments can be defined as the techniques 
or means through which governments attempt to 
attain their goals (Howllet 2001). 

One of the most cited typology of instruments 
was initially proposed by Hood (1986; Hood and 
Margetts 2007) and completed by Howllet (2011). 
This typology contains the following categories: 


— Organization: By using both human and mate- 
rial resources, different organizations allow the 
government to act on a particular matter. These 
organizations can be traditional bureaucratic 
organizations, public enterprises, or other 
hybrid entities. 

— Authority: Regulations control or prevent 
some types of behavior and are usually used 
to confer rights or impose obligations. 

— Treasure: Different measures attempt to align 
the goals of nonpublic actors with objectives 
that are fixed by the policy. These measures 
may fundamentally relate to economic incen- 
tives but can also be honorific. 

— Knowledge and information: Provision and 
diffusion of knowledge and information. 


By adapting these categories to the tourism 
arena, we propose to consider that there are five 
differentiated categories of instruments which can 
be used by public decision-makers: organizational 
instruments, regulatory instruments, incentive and 
promotion instruments, improving knowledge 
instruments, and communication instruments 
(Velasco Gonzalez 2004). 


1. Organizational instruments. Institutions who 
design, implement, or merely act on tourism 
policy. For the development of any policy, 
program, or action, it is always necessary to 
have some institution who manages programs 
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and actions using both human and material 
resources. The institutional framework is a 
key element in any policy and thus in tourism 
policy. There are three basic types: the tradi- 
tional administrative political structures, the 
executive structures dependent of the formers 
and usually related to marketing and destina- 
tion promotion, and structures of cooperation 
between public and private actors. 

2. Norms or regulations of a compulsory charac- 
ter. They confer rights or impose obligations 
related to tourism and they stablish direct or 
indirect government regulation. 

3. Incentive and promotion instruments. Instru- 
ments that seek to stimulate private actors to 
be aligned with the goals of tourism policy, 
usually through economic stimuli that are artic- 
ulated through grants, soft loans, subsidies, 
and tax credits. It could also honorific. 

4. Improving knowledge instruments. Related to 
the need to generate relevant data on tourism, 
the importance for investigations in this field, and 
the willingness to help tourism knowledge. An 
example would be plans or programs that seek to 
promote R+D-+1 in tourism or generate informa- 
tion systems to support decision-making. 

5. Communication tools. The use of mass media 
could be both for raising awareness of specific 
values, as hospitality, and for supporting pro- 
motional campaigns of tourism destinations. 


There are subsets of policy tools that are more 
feasible and appropriate at a given time. Not all of 
these instruments need to be used, or used at the 
same time, although the conclusions of other ana- 
lyses indicate that the combination of several is 
usually more fruitful than the use of a single 
instrument. This is because each instrument has 
its own distinctive character and is geared to a 
specific objective being pursued by a government 
through its tourism policy (Table 1). 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that the analysis of tourism 
policy could be conducted from an economic 
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Tourism Policy, Table 1 Instruments for tourism 
policies 
Instruments Nature Purpose 
Institutional Binding Self-organization 
arrangements for the 
government 
Regulatory Compulsory | Regulation and 
instruments control 
Incentive and Voluntary Promotion and 
promotion for those encouraging 
instruments involved 
Instruments for Voluntary Dissemination of 
improving knowledge, 
knowledge training, and 
information 
Communication | Symbolic Dissemination of 
instruments values 
Promotional 
campaigns 


Source: Velasco (2011) 


perspective. However this is not the only perspec- 
tive that should be taken into account when gov- 
ernments are facing designing tourism policy; 
they must also consider culture, environment, 
and social dynamics. In this sense, it is necessary 
to use a broader definition of tourism and tourism 
policy. It may be helpful and necesary to consider 
the issue from the perspective of the dispute 
between interests which have different power, 
ideologies, and values. Growing importance of 
conflicts emerge, and the tourism policy cannot 
stand aside. 

There remains a need to advance in terms of 
research by addressing some of the central ques- 
tions facing the tourism policy today: how to 
combine a steadily growth with sustainable prin- 
ciples; how to achieve cohabitation between tour- 
ist necessities and local, or which is the role of the 
tourism policies in a better balance between costs 
and profits to local societies. 


Cross-References 


Ethics and Public Policy 
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Definition 


Montgomery Van Wart suggests that the basic 
idea of “trait theory” is that there are certain 
kinds of attributes that leaders have which 
improve the functioning of organizations as well 
as improving the stature of the leader (Van Wart 
and Suino 2012, p. 54). 


Introduction 


The concept of trait theory draws its origins from 
the “Great Man” theories, as propounded by 
Thomas Carlyle in his 1841 book On Heroes, 
Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. This 
book suggests that one can learn how to do lead- 
ership if one studies the lives of great men. Some 
of the first versions of this approach emphasized 
the idea that if people demonstrated masculine 
traits and dominant behavior, then they could 
become leaders (Kinicki and Fugate 2012, 
p. 365). 


Summary of Theories 


Of course, the problem with “Great Man” theories 
is that they embody both an assumption that a 
leader is a man, which involves overlooking the 
lists of traits and accomplishments of women like 
Catherine the Great, Margaret Thatcher, Indira 
Gandhi, and hundreds of distinguished female, 
as well as LGBT, leaders. 

And it is interesting that these male traits 
are found to be a positive characteristic, not 
only by male respondents but also by female 
respondents as suggested John W. Fleenor in a 
2006 article published in the Encyclopedia of 
Industrial and Organizational Psychology 
(Cherry 2016, p. 1). 

If one were to create a less male dominated 
approach to leadership that involved characteris- 
tics of men and woman, as well as LGBT people, 
it would not be a major leap from “Great Person” 
theories to a somewhat more advanced trait the- 
ory, wherein one would look at the great leaders of 
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all types and figure out what leadership traits they 
might have had. 

In order to differentiate the traits possessed by 
leaders who are effective, Kinicki and Fugate 
noted that earlier research indicated one could 
tell a leader from a nonleader using a specific list 
of traits (Kinicki and Fugate 2012, p. 365). 

An analysis by Richard Hodgetts in Manage- 
ment: Theory, Process, and Practice (1979) 
suggested that trait theory during the 1970s 
looked at people from the viewpoint of what spe- 
cific attributes make a person a good leader 
(Hodgetts 1979, p. 289). Hodgetts cited two stud- 
ies that identified problems with trait theory: (1) a 
1940 study by Byrd looked at twenty traits that 
presumably characterized leaders, but different 
traits appeared on different lists and (2) Jenkins 
looked at studies of different kinds of groups and 
found that there was no particular group of traits 
that identified a person as a leader when that list 
was contrasted with a list of traits of people who 
were not leaders (Hodgetts 1979, p. 289). 
Northouse pointed out that Stogdill in 1948 did a 
study which said that there was no list of traits that 
could distinguish leaders from nonleaders, so as a 
result “situation” was the determining factor 
(Northouse 2016, p. 19) but later (1974) indicated 
that one needed to take a broader view to deter- 
mine the type of the relationship between leader- 
ship, the particular organizational situation, and 
traits (Northouse, p. 20). 

One also needs to think about whether the 
selected traits of a positive leader are inborn or 
developed through training and experience. It 
turns out that these traits may be both: Leaders 
may be characterized by being intelligent, extra- 
verted, being risk-takers, as well as being able 
to take advantage of the context they are in 
and adapting to it (Riggio 2009). The type 
of intelligence needed appears to be social 
intelligence, which needs to be teamed up with 
empathy (along with the other traits listed 
above) — according to Riggio. However, James 
Alcock and Stan Sadava suggest a slightly differ- 
ent set of traits of leaders, several of which would 
appear to be inborn traits (Alcock and Sadava 
2014, pp. 383-384). 


Trait Theory of Leadership 


Barbara Kellerman indicates that there are cer- 
tain traits which are possessed by bad leaders 
(Kinicki and Fugate 2012, pp. 366-367). One 
need only look at a wide variety of recent leaders, 
including presidents of countries, to find exam- 
ples of people with these characteristics.Thus a 
set of key positive traits has emerged, by process 
of elimination from this body of literature, 
according to Kinicki (Kinicki and Fugate 2012, 
pp. 368). 

Besides the origins of trait theory in “Great 
Man” theories and the interrelationship of traits 
with situational aspects, another problem has 
been that an assumption was posited that a per- 
son is born with certain traits that make them 
more likely to become leaders. The only prob- 
lem with this assumption is how one would go 
about determining which people are “leaders at 
birth” and which people are not. One would be 
hard-pressed to find a measurement technique 
that would allow one to determine which people 
are leaders at birth, unless it might be ones 
social and economic status. Clearly a person 
might be more likely to exhibit the traits of a 
potential leader if they have access to a family 
that has money sufficient to provide an expen- 
sive quality education. The Brookings Institu- 
tion’s “Hamilton Study” indicates that 
household incomes have decreased for many 
families with children; the United States is 
increasingly suffering from income inequality 
combined with lack of social mobility and that 
children may have the same ability but be lim- 
ited by the amount of opportunity that they have 
(Brookings 2013). 

Clearly, if the family of a potential leader has 
the financial resources to ensure that their child 
receives a university as well as a graduate level 
education, during the course of that process of 
education, the student will have access to training 
that will enhance any leadership traits that they 
may already have developed. 

More recently, Northouse has noted the 
renewed importance that trait theory has been 
given due to the way in which visionary and 
charismatic leadership has recently been empha- 
sized. In 2006 Jung and Sosick determined that 
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leaders have a number of traits that relate well to 
their charismatic characteristics (Northouse 2016, 
p. 20). A synthesis of all of these characteristics 
was then assembled by Peter Northouse, who 
suggests that there are five major leadership traits 
(Northouse 2016, p. 23). 

In the 1990s, studies had added to this research 
on trait leadership by exploring to the concepts of 
“emotional intelligence” and “social 
intelligence.” 

We know that intelligence involves our ability 
to learn about knowledge and utilize it in our 
experience. By contrast, emotional intelligence 
involves the ability of a person to monitor and 
control their emotions (Cherry no date). 
A somewhat different concept, social intelligence, 
involves the relationships that develop when we 
interact with other people. Leaders with both emo- 
tional and social intelligence skills would seem to 
have a decided advantage in their supervisory and 
managerial activities. 

Another new direction is indicated by Mont- 
gomery Van Wart who suggests that recently the 
use of basic trait theory approach has been 
supplemented by analysis of information about 
employees and the culture of the organization, 
among several other factors (Van Wart and Suino 
2012, p. 56). 

Another new direction is that involving the 
development of a five-factor trait dimension/ 
domain model of Fleenor (2005, p. 831) which 
suggests that leadership must involve an interac- 
tion between the traits of the leader and the situa- 
tion. For instance, a person with a certain set of 
traits might work well in a government or non- 
profit organization that requires those skills, while 
conversely a manufacturing environment might 
require a manager with a significantly different 
set of traits. 

Finally, Kinicki suggests that there are two 
useful features of trait theory, as it is currently 
studied, including using assessments of traits and 
personality when picking managers, as well as 
building programs of management training 
which presumably would emphasize how one 
might develop leadership traits (Kinicki and 
Fugate, p. 367). 
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Conclusion 


Trait theory has gone through quite a few evo- 
lutionary changes. It started with traits of a 
“great man” (which were more recently cri- 
tiqued in such a way as to yield “traits of great 
people”). But a major problem with traits was 
that it was difficult to see if there were any lists 
of traits that were different when applied to 
nonleaders as opposed to leaders. This approach 
then evolved into a more situational approach: 
A particular set of traits would be necessary in 
one specific situation, but a different set of traits 
might be required in another situation. Then it 
was necessary to sort out those traits which were 
given at birth, as opposed to those traits which 
have been enhanced by a person’s wealth and 
status. The theory of charismatic and visionary 
leadership then intersected with trait theory, and 
we found that there were certain traits that were 
more characteristic of charismatic and visionary 
leaders, as opposed to other kinds of leaders. 
More recently, competency approaches and the 
five-factor dimension/domain model of person- 
ality have led to studies of the relationship 
between traits and organizational performance. 
As a result of this overall process of develop- 
ment, we have developed an enhanced and more 
in-depth theory of how traits relate to leaders. 
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Synonyms 


LMX theory; Leadership by metrics; Manage- 
ment by exception; Managerial grid theory; 
Path-goal leadership; Situational leadership; 
Transactional leadership; Virtual leadership 


Definition 


The concept of transactional leadership would 
appear to have been derived from juxtaposition 
with its opposite, transformational leadership. 
One could define the term “transactional leader- 
ship” by saying it is leadership that involves man- 
aging necessary transactions with and between 
employees, while keeping organizational arrange- 
ments the same. 


Transactional Leadership 


Introduction 


Transactional leadership was really quite popular 
in the 1960s through the 1980s and reflected an 
increased interest in the human relations model, 
closed-systems thinking, as well as including the 
viewpoints of the workers. It has now become 
surprisingly relevant due to the evolution of our 
workplace in the direction of virtual leadership. 


Major Theories 


According to Montgomery Van Wart, it took a 
variety of forms, including: 


e Blake and Mouton’s managerial grid theory, 
which relates interest in people with interest 
in production. 

e Hersey and Blanchard’s situational leadership, 
which suggests four different approaches to 
leadership dependent upon the specific 
situation. 

e Path-goal theory, which sets up an employee 
path to the attainment of organizational goals. 

e Leader-member exchange theory, which looks 
at several different ways of analyzing the rela- 
tionship between the leader and the follower 
(Van Wart 2012, pp. 58—69). 


James MacGregor Burns, in his 1978 book on 
leadership, discussed transformational leadership 
which is an approach that leads to positive change 
in an organization and is often accompanied by 
charismatic leadership. But he also discussed 
transactional leadership. 

Peter Northouse further distinguished transac- 
tional from transformational leadership by 
suggesting that the transaction between the leader 
and the follower just involves a mere interaction, 
using either a contingent reward (where the man- 
agement provides a reward for something the 
employee does) and management by exception 
(which involves management taking action if 
something out of the ordinary occurs) 
(Northouse 2016, p. 171). 

There is a difference between a transaction 
where a leader gives the employee something in 
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exchange for their work effort and a situation 
where the leader provides a transformative direc- 
tion for the employee. A good example of this 
would be the difference between a North Ameri- 
can Treaty Alliance that is based solely upon 
which nations pay in order to receive military 
aid from the United States (transactional relation- 
ship); and a vision in which the United States 
provides regional leadership by ensuring that an 
attack upon one country constitutes an attack 
upon all with the United States as a power 
guaranteeing nuclear superiority (which is a trans- 
formational vision). 

Bernard Bass did perhaps one of the best 
descriptions of the theory of transactional leader- 
ship using data that he collected: He found 
44 behaviors that he characterized as helpful man- 
agement behaviors; and identified two factors that 
are characteristic of modern management — 
accomplishing the work and taking care to 
appreciate the work that the employees perform 
(Bass 1990, p. 20). Bass does not paint a positive 
picture of transactional management, especially if 
it suggests that the manager only gets involved 
when standard practices are not being 
implemented. If and when the leader has control 
of performance incentives, then they can use these 
to ensure that the employee is rewarded for fol- 
lowing procedures or penalized financially when 
they do not (Bass 1990, p. 210). 

However, as Bass indicates, transformational 
leadership has always seemed to be the more 
interesting of the two concepts. It seems to be 
the province of leaders who are able to dream 
about the future and provide a picture of an envi- 
ronment one would want in an ideal world. 
Clearly one would like to be the Nelson Mandela, 
the Martin Luther King Jr., or the Mother Theresa 
of their generation. However, the nature of our 
changing economy is modifying the relationship 
between transformational and transactional 
leadership. 

We all should know that leadership for this 
type of society is not the same as management. 
Leadership sets directions, works on cultural 
change, and provides mentoring and guidance to 
employees. Management works on the implemen- 
tation of goals and objectives. It takes the 
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direction that has been set and makes it become 
real. So that almost leads one to think that “trans- 
actional leadership” is more like “transactional 
management.” What type of transactions might a 
leader engage in, given this distinction? It could 
be a form of leadership where all of the necessary 
actions required of a manager to make an organi- 
zation function are reinforced. 

One of the issues identified by Van Wart is that 
transactional theory counts upon an environment 
characterized by stability (Van Wart 2012, 
pp. 58-69). One of the problems, however, is 
that we are now going through a period of 
immense social change as identified by the urban 
theorist Richard Florida. As he has noted, we are 
going through what he calls “the Great Reset.” 
Our society is changing from a service and corpo- 
rate society to one based upon mega-cities, which 
attract skilled and highly productive people. Since 
the 1908s, we have had 30 million new jobs 
created (artists, entrepreneurs, scientists, and 
tech people). According to Richard Florida, 
these jobs constitute 50% of the wages, with 1/3 
of the workforce producing *%4 of the discretionary 
income; and an economic engine producing three 
trillion dollars. Twenty cities now produce 50% of 
the new jobs in the United States. And capital 
formation is located in only a few cities. San 
Francisco, for example, produces 45% of all ven- 
ture capital start-ups (Florida 2016). 

This change is reflected in differences among 
generations in our society. Bruce Tolgan has done 
considerable research on generational shifts with 
special emphasis upon how retention may be 
accomplished among millennials. As part of his 
research, he finds that the workforce is changing 
because of the pressure of doing more with less 
and that leaders from the baby-boomer generation 
want the work to be done without a lot of expla- 
nation. He also notes that millennial employees 
have many “hard skills” or computer and techni- 
cal skills, but they are deficient in having “soft 
skills” or people skills (Tolgan 2016). 

Organizations these days have to be quite flex- 
ible and adaptive. Leaders of these organizations 
have purposefully set up the organizations in this 
way in order to compete in a globalized economy. 
Regional and international trade agreements have 
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resulted in lower wages and required that jobs 
become very flexible in order that corporate enti- 
ties might compete. 

Instead of job security, organizations now offer 
jobs to independent contractors; hence the con- 
cept of the “gig economy.” Perhaps 30% of the 
corporate employees in the United States are com- 
pensated in this way, and the forecasts are that 
much higher percentages will be in the offing 
(Small Business Labs 2014). 

Employees work on a particular project, for a 
set period of time, and they receive payment for 
that — oftentimes with no benefits. It is not just in 
the corporate sector that we find this type of “gig” 
employment. For instance, in academia today, a 
large percentage of teaching faculties are often 
hired for a single course, paid a set amount, and 
have no benefits (AAUP undated). 

This approach by management to the hiring of 
employees is spreading, and it is dramatically 
changing the way in which employees deal with 
their management, even in governmental and non- 
profit agencies. These employees have short-term 
objectives, have their work measured using met- 
rics, and see their work as transactional (Tolgan 
2016). 

Tolgan suggests some approaches that high- 
light the kind of transactional leadership that 1s 
needed to manage this new generation of Millen- 
nials: (1) teach them the basics of leadership and 
management, (2) spend time with them, (3) teach 
them how to follow, (4) since they are used to 
structure, one can show them how they can set 
themselves up for successes, (5) spell out expec- 
tations, (6) tell them how to puzzle through a 
problem and figure out where they fit, and 
(7) lay out the expectations and keep score 
(Tolgan 2016). 

The nature of the new “virtual workplace” 
makes these transactional leadership skills even 
more important. (MBA/UNC undated). Because 
of the way in which activities are increasingly 
linear, virtual, and very highly detailed, it is 
important that managers and employees have the 
kinds of relationships in their organizations that 
are transactional in nature. Certainly at the very 
highest levels of management “transformational 
leadership” is important, but for most managers 
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and employees, “transactional leadership” is sur- 
prisingly necessary in our new economic and 
technological environment. 


Conclusion 


Transactional leadership began as the opposing 
theory to the more exciting transformational lead- 
ership model. It was seen as the kind of mundane 
relationship that one experiences in working with 
their supervisor; e.g., “if one completes this task, 
one’s employer may reward one with another task 
to complete, and if many of these tasks are com- 
pleted, one will be paid for them.” As our society 
has changed to an increasingly digital society, and 
toward a “gig economy,” transformational leader- 
ship is reserved for the very few upper middle and 
upper class leaders and professors who are paid 
handsome salaries and receive benefits for their 
work in contrast to the employees and adjuncts 
that do their work. By contrast, transactional 
leadership has become more and more 
important — because that is the way that a large 
and increasing number of lower and middle 
income people make their living. 
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Synonyms 


Changing public organizations; Reforming public 
organizations 


Definition 


Transforming public organizations 1s when a stra- 
tegic process and strategic leadership are used to 
change public organizations. 


Introduction 


In recent years, public organizations have been 
called upon to make radical, transformational 
changes (Osborn and Gaebler 1992). This call has 
been made before and is repeated anew, seemingly 
with each new budget crisis (Wechsler and Backoff 
1986; Nutt 2004a). Budget crises are coming more 
frequently so calls for transforming organizations 
are coming more frequently. The question is 
whether such demands are feasible: Can public 
organizations truly make radical and transforma- 
tional, changes? What constitutes a transformation? 
And under what conditions would transformations 
be possible? This chapter offers some insights into 
these and related questions. 
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The primary focus is the general-purpose 
bureau or agency found in federal, state, county, 
and city governments (Nutt 2004b). The intent is 
to identify conditions that make altering current 
practices and fashioning new ones feasible in such 
organizations. The ideas should extend to the pri- 
vate/nonprofits such as hospitals, port authorities, 
and regional planning commissions, as well as 
many other types of organizations. The many 
large in number but small in size voluntary orga- 
nizations are not considered in this entry. 


Distinguishing Types of Change 


Two types of change are considered: repositioning 
and transformation. Repositioning focuses on cur- 
rent clients and their needs, which limits its scope. 
A transformation deals with the future clients and 
their predicted needs. To transform, leaders create 
greater variety, additional skill, and enhanced 
ability to serve customers/clients in new and dif- 
ferent ways (Pauchant and Mitroff 1992). Leaders 
must go beyond using maintenance and control 
activities to improve efficiency and effectiveness. 
A transformation requires new ways of thinking 
that alter taken-for-granted and often hidden orga- 
nizational rules, which limit how people think 
about change (Wilber 1983; Pribam 1983; Fisher 
and Torbert 1991). Repositioning alters current 
practices, ruling out radical change sought by a 
transformation (Wheatley 1992). 

Public leaders reposition by asking hard ques- 
tions about how to improve their current strategy 
(Nutt 2005). This involves altering current ser- 
vices, customers served today, current service 
provision channels and skills, the basis for today’s 
collaborative advantage, current sources of 
funding, and image (Hamel and Prahalad 1994; 
Quinn and Cameron 1988). To carry out a trans- 
formation, a leader seeks to answer these same 
questions put in a future context. A leader fashions 
a vision that suggests what future services, cus- 
tomers, channels, skills, bases for collaborative 
advantage, sources of funding, and persona 
might look like (Nutt and Backoff 1997; Wheatley 
1992). Transformation goes beyond tinkering 
with today’s strategy, projecting today’s thinking 
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into the future, to imagining what a desired future 
would look like. This takes place when radical and 
coherent changes in the services, clients, etc. that 
make up the organization’s current strategy are 
integrated with core capabilities (Nutt 2005). 

For instance, the Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources (ODNR) was transformed with a vision 
to incorporate critics into its programs to build 
joint interests. Conflicts between sportsmen and 
environmentalists were managed by opening up 
new hunting and fishing areas and using fees for 
hunting and fishing licenses and park use to sup- 
port wildlife, environmentally threatened areas, 
and state parks. Cooperation between historically 
antagonistic groups, representing sportsmen and 
environmentalists, was created and resulted in 
broad support for tax-based funding to protect 
endangered areas and wildlife and to support rec- 
reation programs. Recreational areas were 
expanded. The increased revenue from user fees 
provided the funds to support other initiatives. 
The synergy of protection and use programs 
leads to an ODNR budget that relied on the state 
funding for less than one-third of its programs, 
making it take on the characteristics of a private- 
nonprofit organization. The transformation allo- 
wed ODNR to move to a higher order of com- 
plexity in which change, such as new services, 
was not just added on but emerged from the inte- 
gration of old and new services. As a result, a 
transformed organization is able to respond in 
new and different ways to the emergent demands 
and opportunities found in turbulent environ- 
ments. Public organizations with a vision that 
anticipates client needs can use these needs to 
make changes in their core services and proce- 
dures and produce a similar result. Synergy 
between the organization’s new and old services 
and other aspects of its strategy increase flexibility 
and adaptability (Levine 1980). 

Note how transformations go beyond fostering 
growth, which adds to existing capability by serv- 
ing the current stable of clients more efficiently or 
effectively, incorporating new ideas into the orga- 
nization’s strategy (Weisbord 1988; Bass and 
Avolio 1990). Novel ways to meet the needs of 
new clients are integrated with current services, 
channels, etc. which make up the organization’s 
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strategy. A successful integration provides a quan- 
tum jump in the capacity of the organization. The 
transformed public organization brings these new 
capacities to bear as services for clients that can be 
internal or external to the organization turning 
upside down traditional notions of who is a cus- 
tomer or a client. 


Change in a Public Organization 


Change calls on public leaders to review how their 
organization responds to its clientele, noting 
whether this stance inhibits change. Factors that 
appear to block change are enumerated. The 
leader asks if strategic repositioning can be carried 
out and then if transformation is feasible. 


Organizational Stance and the Prospects 

of Change 

Some public organizations have limited capacity 
(resources) and/or little responsiveness to per- 
ceived missions (Levine 1980; Nutt and Backoff 
1993; Ingram 2001). Capacity erodes by years of 
budget cutting, limitations on prerogatives, rule 
making by legislatures, and assignment of duties 
to other agencies. Motivated staff leave, further 
limiting capacity. As capacity declines, compla- 
cency sets in making change difficult (Alter and 
Hage 1993). Buffeting by events the organiza- 
tion is unable to manage also limits change pros- 
pects. Demands can be experienced at a rate that 
exceeds the organization’s ability to understand, 
let alone cope with expectations, creating 
learned helplessness. Elaborate rationales for 
avoiding action supplant building capacity to 
meet demands. 

The susceptibility to change is governed by the 
prospects of growing organizational capacity to 
enhance organizational responsiveness (King 
1982; Nutt and Backoff 1997; Bozeman 1987; 
Rainey 1997). Capacity sums up resources avail- 
able. Due to the labor-intensive nature of public 
services, this is given by the numbers and skill 
levels of key people and the prospects of adding 
additional capacity (Levine 1978; Lawrence and 
Dyer 1983; Gailbreth and Schendel 1983; 
Thompson and Strickland 1996). A perceived 
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lack of capacity prompts organizations to resist 
change, fearing that the new demands will expose 
shortcomings (Eichholtz and Rodgers 1964; 
Zaltman et al. 1973; Nutt 1987). Capacity is mea- 
sured in a comparative manner, indicating per 
capita funding of organizational types such as 
university hospitals corrected for patients served 
by severity or business schools adjusted by under- 
graduate, MBA, and PhD enrollments. High- 
capacity agencies would be well above the median 
and low-capacity ones would fall below it. 

In the private sector, initiative springs from 
demands emerging in a market (e.g., Miles and 
Cameron 1982; Lawrence and Dyer 1983; Porter 
1985). In the public sector, responsiveness stems 
from the extent client needs are met. Here, over- 
sight bodies that regulate client fees and supply 
funds as budgets act as the market. Instead of 
selling to end users, the public organization must 
sell an oversight body on the need to increase its 
responsiveness. Oversight bodies can be very 
fickle about expected levels of responsiveness 
(Levine 1980). After a long period of low expec- 
tations, the organization may suddenly pop up on 
a political agenda. Demands are made and respon- 
siveness expected. The prospect of change is 
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given by the extent to which public leaders find 
themselves committed to being responsive to 
oversight bodies. Change is held back by certain 
types of commitments and facilitated by others. 
Such latent demands can be elusive and several 
measures are needed to capture them. An index of 
responsiveness suggests the amount of agency 
initiative, given by the level of services offered 
less those not being offered. For a given type of 
organization, service demand is inferred by 
agency mission changes under discussion and 
new services proposed, measuring the number of 
clients to be served. 

A public organization changes when it moves 
toward increased capacity and increased respon- 
siveness. This is shown by a path that moves up 
the diagonal in Fig. 1, running from the lower left 
to the upper right, as indicated by the arrows. The 
path along the diagonal first to the buffeted and 
then to the proactive zone identifies a sequence of 
conditions that are created to enlarge the scope of 
change. A public organization with an imbalance 
in responsiveness to its constituencies and its 
capacity will find it difficult to engage in change. 
Change is feasible when responsiveness and 
capacity are balanced. 
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Organizations That Resist Change 

Stable types of public organizations have little 
motivation to change (Fig. 1). Stability arises, 
somewhat paradoxically, when capacity and 
responsiveness are badly out of balance. Because 
either building capacity or responsiveness domi- 
nates, attention is focused on the maintenance of 
capacity or on responsiveness and not on using 
capacity to provide responsiveness. 

Professionally Dominated Organizations — 
Professionally dominated public organizations 
have high capacity, real or perceived by outsiders, 
and little responsiveness. Activity is directed by 
professional values with little responsiveness 
beyond the imperatives embraced by such 
values. Political, legal, and economic forces that 
ordinarily direct and channel organizational 
energies and ensure accountability are not in 
place. Typically, such organizations have consid- 
erable prerogative to act in a prescribed arena 
and use connections to protect its budget and 
resource base. 

The FBI under Hoover and the IRS are exam- 
ples. Departments of taxation and the attorney 
general’s office provide examples in state govern- 
ment. Public organizations that rely on highly 
skilled and self-regulated staff members to pro- 
vide key services can also become professionally 
dominated organizations. Examples include: 
state-run mental health hospitals, public acute 
care hospitals, university medical centers, univer- 
sity facilities, social work agencies, public 
defender offices, and the state architect office. 
Such organizations are dominated by professional 
elite who control the terms of services provided. 
The periodic release of selective data and testimo- 
nials is offered to measure success. 

Change, prompted by a leader or an outsider, is 
very difficult when professionals can maintain 
this degree of control over what the organization 
does. A professionally dominated bureau or 
agency can ignore client preferences and the polit- 
ical agenda of reformers and may even be insu- 
lated from budget cutting. In some instances, the 
professionally dominated organization can turn 
aside legal mandates and judicial orders. 

Protected Organizations — A protected organi- 
zation can be created, or it may evolve a protective 
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posture. An example can be found in state depart- 
ments of development (DOD). Recently, 
Republican-controlled state legislatures contend 
such departments can spur economic growth and 
create jobs. The leader of a DOD carefully main- 
tains an old-boy network, made of supporters in 
the legislature, in part to harness forces that would 
normally call for accountability in growth and job 
creation. When a critic asks how many new jobs 
have been created by a DOD and how much tax 
base has been given away, the network is mobi- 
lized to deflect such questions and make them 
seem politically motivated. 

Some public organizations slip into a protected 
posture to survive. The impetus stems from stress 
as leaders attempt to respond to increased 
demands without the means to do so. To cope, 
such a leader seeks an island of stability that pro- 
vides safety. Public organizations singled out for 
reform often find themselves in this position as 
mandates are added without the funding to carry 
them out. Cities struggling with unfunded man- 
dates in federal legislation provide an example. To 
respond, available funds would be spread too thin 
to accomplish much making any attempt seem 
futile. The organization copes by resorting to stra- 
tegic posturing. 

For instance, state and federal laws call on state 
departments of education (DOE) to institute edu- 
cational reforms. Oversight bodies use these man- 
dates to lean on a DOE to carry out competency- 
based education, insure financial equity across 
school districts, implement new funding formu- 
las, adhere to federal regulations for special edu- 
cation, reconcile the demands made by life skills 
and back-to-basics curriculums, and still others. 
A DOE may have neither the competence nor the 
funds to do all this. To survive, leaders resort to 
image management, talking about what they have 
done and not what they will do. 

If oversight bodies reject a “K-Mart” solution 
that would let an agency deliver low quality to all 
comers, responsiveness is limited, doing only 
what the oversight body asks. To demonstrate 
responsiveness, leaders determine the agenda of 
key people on the oversight body and focus the 
agency’s limited resources on doing what 
these individuals want. For example, a bureau of 
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workers’ compensation (BWC) narrowed its 
responsiveness to survive. Oversight bodies of a 
BWC are often polarized, with different views of 
the key client. Clients, represented by labor 
unions among others, want assurances that injured 
workers will be taken care of. However, small 
business representatives often dominate the over- 
sight body of a BWC. Small business interests 
want to reduce their fees that fund compensation 
benefits. A BWC is often forced to choose reduc- 
ing fees over benefit provision. To survive, such 
organizations cultivate patronage that will 
endorse its actions. When successful, this allows 
the overstressed organization to move from a 
threatened to a protected position. 

To become protected there is a shift in respon- 
siveness from broad to narrow. If successful, this 
allows the overstressed organization to move from 
an unstable position to a protected one. To 
develop the required patronage, leaders ferret out 
the views of opinion leaders that control funding 
and the terms of service, such as fees and 
co-payments. Public leaders can become very 
clever at identifying the agenda of key people in 
an oversight role and then giving them what 
they want. 

Such leaders look for an opportunity to carve 
out a new domain in which their organization has 
an exclusive right to act, creating a “protected” 
environment. Legislation can even be written to 
give exclusive rights or responsibilities. For 
example, the Iowa Legislature gave the University 
of Iowa Medical School exclusive rights to pro- 
vide all tertiary health care, statewide. In a pro- 
tected organization, old-boy networks are 
carefully maintained to deflect criticism and rou- 
tine accountability and to harness the forces that 
would normally be used to monitor actions. The 
leader exploits values that have become legiti- 
mized and no longer subject to challenge. No 
one questions the massive shift in funds to county 
governments for MRDD. Levies pass routinely, 
even though patients are still warehoused, albeit 
locally, and the inefficiency of county govern- 
ments is well known. Organizational leaders care- 
fully manage the old-boy network that supports 
their periodic levies to insure continuing funding. 
Control of turf in this way creates little incentive 
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to improve capacity and makes the organization 
quite political. 

Routinized Organizations — Public organiza- 
tions with few demands and low capacity often 
become highly routinized, developing codified 
routines that are rigidly followed. Because no 
one questions its products, the organization con- 
tinues its low-value processing with little account- 
ability. Examples include bureaus of motor 
vehicle licensing, contract activities in depart- 
ments of transportation, claim processing in 
bureaus of workers’ compensation, and service 
departments such as travel and records in univer- 
sities. Former students who complain about poor 
service, such as delays in getting a transcript, are 
ignored by university leaders and oversight bodies 
who have more important things to do. Delays in 
receiving compensation benefits fall on deaf ears, 
charges of unfair or unethical contracting for high- 
ways are ignored, and questions about the time 
and cost to do things and the inability to deal with 
the most trivial exception go unanswered by the 
motor vehicle bureau. Oversight bodies find little 
reason to think about the agency, let alone ques- 
tion its practices, allowing such an agency to drift 
toward a change-resistant posture. 


The Forces for Change 

The protected, professional, or routinized public 
organization is pushed toward change by a loss of 
patrons and/or a loss in capacity. When this 
occurs, the organization experiences buffeting 
and feels pressure to reconsider its strategic com- 
mitments. This movement can occur in three ways 
as shown by the arrows in Fig. 1. 


Change for a Professionally Dominated 
Organization 
Change in a professional organization can be 
blocked unless capacity is thought to be declining. 
This blocking may continue even when the call 
for increased responsiveness is clear and compel- 
ling. Only perceptions of diminished capacity 
push the professionally dominated organization 
toward change. 

The strategy of a professional organization rests 
on maintaining its perceived capacity. Capacity 
erosion forces change. The FBI’s reputation 
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following Hoover’s death, and again after 9/11, 
went into eclipse forcing the FBI to reexamine its 
role with new strategic positioning. The first move 
is to defend past practices, coupled with some 
small-scale adaptations of the practices. Sustained 
pressure is required to force the agency to consider 
larger-scale change. Such pressure can force an 
organization to rebuild its image of competence 
as new practices are forged and adopted. For 
example, the IRS, stung by reports that they 
unmercifully harass taxpayers, confiscate the 
bank accounts of the children with parents in 
arrears, and give inaccurate tax advice, reformed 
its procedures and then engaged in damage 
control. 

Pressures may not be sufficient to move an 
organization out of a professional posture. The 
Army Corps of Engineers, following Katrina, 
was faced with severe criticism. The levies sup- 
posedly constructed to hold back 100-year flood 
waters were unable to contain storm surge. 
Locals, who had predicted likely levy failure for 
years, were given new attention, and questions 
about agency practices were posed by national 
media. A clamor for change, however, proved to 
be short-lived, and the Corps returned to its pro- 
fessional posturing. Budgets and projects were 
routinely approved, with little questions about 
the safety factors. Performance accountability, 
beyond those accepted by Corps Values, con- 
tinues to be ignored. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission went through a similar sequence of 
questioning followed by a return to business as 
usual following the Three Mile Island meltdown. 


Change for Protected Organizations 

Protected organizations are found in the upper left 
corner of Fig. 1. Here, resources are devoted to 
cultivating patrons in an oversight body in place 
of building capacity to serve clients. For example, 
the oversight body for an economic development 
agency may have an agenda that ignores the pub- 
lic and their needs. Legislators that appoint the 
oversight members are often drawn to flashy pro- 
jects, such as arenas and convention centers. 
These projects do little to create local jobs or 
enhance local quality of life but take precedence 
over projects that do. Leaders that jump on board 
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and push arena and convention center ideas can 
cultivate patrons. This makes the organization 
highly responsive in a very narrow way. Such 
leaders never question the oversight body or its 
values and assume that clients are being served by 
the demands being made. This may not be so, but 
is never questioned. The strategy is to maintain 
the old-boy network and other arrangements that 
protect turf. 

Change is unlikely unless these arrangements 
erode. Erosion of prerogatives occurs when 
patrons lose elections or leave office or when an 
old-boy network ceases to function, pushing a 
protected organization into the buffeted zone. 
The political agenda of newcomers or a shift in 
power among stakeholders can prompt a call for 
better client services. To increase capacity to meet 
these new demands, the organization moves 
toward the diagonal in Fig. 1. 

After a new governor took office, Ohio’s 
Department of Public Welfare experienced such 
a shift moving from a protected position to one of 
increased expectations. This status quo was no 
longer acceptable and a posture of change was 
adopted. The welfare department abandoned prac- 
tices that required clients to respond as directed 
and moved toward practices that emphasize help- 
ing clients (Fig. 1). The loss of a protected status 
may also prompt an increase in scrutiny, which 
illuminates low capacity. When low capacity is 
exposed, it often prompts rapid action to improve 
matters, increasing the prospect of change. 
A change in leadership often results, which leads 
to new practices. 


Change for a Routinized Organization 

Public organizations with very limited capacity 
can be ignored for decades. Until there is a shift 
in expectations, such organizations go about 
low-value processing routines with little account- 
ability. For instance, decades of complaints about 
long waits and inept staff reached a breaking point 
and prompted change in a bureau of motor vehi- 
cles. Funds were provided for systems that allo- 
wed mail-in license plate renewals that separated 
taxpayers and staff, reducing both dysfunctional 
agency contacts with the public and the time 
involved. Note how complaints from consumers 
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had to become intense before action was taken to 
increase competence (new systems). 

New organizational stakeholders often intro- 
duce new expectations. If these expectations 
gather good currency, they spill over a threshold 
to become requirements. Usually, this stems from 
a galvanizing event: a patient escapes from a 
mental health institution and kills someone, a 
child is abused in a foster home, or the head of a 
state teacher retirement plan claims that the 
money in the system does not belong to 
the teachers. This makes questions permissible. 
People in oversight roles question practices such 
as mental health patient furloughs, the number of 
children being served by the Family Service 
Agency, or the wisdom of giving teacher retirees 
13th month pay checks, which started during bet- 
ter economic times. This threshold will vary with 
agency visibility and the current economic situa- 
tion. The agency is pushed into the buffeted zone 
when the threshold is breeched. 


Prompting Change 


Organizations on the diagonal in Fig. | have bal- 
anced capacity and responsiveness. Questions are 
posed about how an organization’s capacity can 
be used to increase responsiveness, altering the 
organization’s strategy to produce hoped-for out- 
comes. This questioning can arise externally 
through the expressions of stakeholder prefer- 
ences, shifts in political agendas, erosion of public 
support, budget shortfalls or windfalls, and legal 
rulings. It can also arise internally with a shift in 
the views of agency insiders about the value 
of their service practices or by changes in leader- 
ship. Internal and external pressures combine to 
lower the barriers erected by the protected or 
professional posture. This creates two new types: 
the buffeted and the proactive organization. 

The Buffeted Organization — An erosion of 
competence and/or increased demands to better 
serve their clients creates buffeting for profes- 
sional, protected, and routinized organizations. 
The can stem from fickle public support, changing 
legal mandates, shifting political agendas, new 
client expectations, and a loss of key benefactors. 
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As mandates shift, budget support can decline 
prompting questions about how limited resources 
are used. As budgets are cut, priorities shift pro- 
viding moving targets that lead to frustration and 
turnover. More scarce resources bled away as 
turnover forces investments in training. Organiza- 
tions experiencing such a buffeting become sus- 
ceptible to change, questioning responsiveness 
and how organizational capacity is being used. 

Consider the IRS after the disclosures in the 
late 1990s. Two steps were taken. Responsiveness 
was increased in several ways including new 
forms of agency oversight, shifting burden of 
proof from the taxpayer to the IRS, and changes 
in IRS staff prerogatives that prohibited them 
from taking property without due process. This 
was followed by attempts to shore up its image, 
showing how agency resources were being put 
to better use by upgraded computer systems, 
monitoring employee behavior, and taking steps 
to increase the accuracy of advice given to 
taxpayers. 

Strategic change helps the buffeted organiza- 
tion cope. Capacity to act is built by finding ways 
to increase responsiveness. This new responsive- 
ness can lead to happier and more challenged staff 
and reduce turnover. As capacity is built new 
client responsiveness becomes feasible, increas- 
ing an interest in strategically repositioning the 
agency to better serve their clients. 

The Proactive Organization — High capacity 
balanced with high responsiveness creates a “pro- 
active” environment. For a transformation to 
emerge in a proactive environment, a leader 
must clearly understand needs and potentials to 
act. To illustrate, the leader of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources (ODNR) saw an 
opportunity to become proactive. Key stake- 
holders who had expressed criticisms were folded 
into task forces to deal with important issues such 
as wildlife protection, natural areas, hunting and 
fishing rights, waterways, and recreation. Pro- 
grams were identified and funds sought to operate 
them through licensing the use of wild areas, 
through park use programs, and through new 
types of fishing and hunting licenses. The fees 
collected were turned back to fund program devel- 
opment, which produced more fee-generating 
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activities until two-thirds of the ODNR’s funding 
was outside the state’s budget process. By 
responding to stakeholders in this way, the 
ODNR became a self-sustaining proactive state 
department that is highly responsive to stake- 
holders as well as high in action. Previously, 
allowable actions have been limited to changing 
organizational practices to correct faults. Here, the 
leader can seek out unmet needs and alter the 
delivery of services so that these needs can 
be meet. 


Mutualist Leadership 
and Transformations 


A dramatic increase in needs calls for strategic 
repositioning to alter current strategy. Changes 
are made in information about needs, services, 
service provision channels, resources (human 
and physical), collaborative arrangements, 
sources of funds, and image. At least one change 
(e.g., Services) is required, tracing ripple effects 
through the other strategy elements. 

If needs are not meet, a transformation will be 
entertained. This calls for posing the same ques- 
tions as repositioning with a future focus. For 
example, future clients are imagined asking how 
they might be served (e.g., services, channels, 
etc.). To carry out such an effort, leaders must 
become “mutualists” (Nutt and Backoff 1995). 
A “mutualist leader’ creates collaborative 
arrangements to meet needs that are expected to 
arise. To carry out mandates that exceed the pre- 
rogatives of a single agency, capacity is sought 
beyond the leader’s organization. Consortia such 
as the National Kidney Foundation and the 
Highway Safety are formed. Attempts by the 
Ohio Department of Mental Health to fold county 
mental health boards into a partnership to pursue 
quality care and better insurance coverage 
describe a contemporary effort of a CEO to 
become a mutualist leader. 

Mutualist leadership takes shape as a quest, 
which mounts new initiatives to realize a grand 
vision. This requires (1) forming a consortium to 
draw together key stakeholders into an umbrella 
organization, (2) subordinating personal and 
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organizational interests, (3) guiding stakeholders 
away from competition toward cooperation, 
(4) focusing effort on meeting needs, (5) creating 
a vision to meet key needs, and (6) seeking 
win-win arrangements (Nutt and Backoff 1995). 

The mutualist leader substitutes collaboration 
for competition. The best outcome from a com- 
petitive posture would have each agency serve 
people thought to fall under their jurisdiction. 
Such an approach can prompt jurisdictional 
squabbles that leave important needs unmet or 
undeserved and prompts duplication. Collabora- 
tive approaches call for negotiation with taxing 
and budgeting authorities and sister agencies 
to parcel out service areas so that all service 
responsibilities can be met. This is done with the 
resources and programs drawn from many 
sources. The self-interests of these programs and 
their supporters are subordinated to the greater 
interest of servicing needs. The mutualist leader 
forms an umbrella organization to proactively 
guide the effort. 

This requires vision, commitment, and leader- 
ship. Vision is required to anticipate emergent 
needs with a transformational strategy (Vail 
1989). Commitment is required to set an example 
for others (Bennis 1989). To set the tone called for 
by a mutualist leader, personal aims and parochial 
interests are sacrificed. Leadership skill is needed 
to strike a posture that avoids being pretentious 
but takes a moral position to call for collective 
action. Many are apt to interpret such a posture as 
a clever way to promote one’s interests. Success 
depends on putting things into a frame in which 
mutualist values are believable so others will 
adopt and emulate these values. Many may aspire 
to be a mutualist leader, but few get the endorse- 
ments needed to create a proactive organization 
that can realize this aim. 

Before a transformation can be mounted, a 
mutualist leader must gain the support from sev- 
eral sources. Leaders need authorization to begin 
an interagency initiative from each agency’s 
oversight bodies. If given, a leader must then 
get concurrence from other agencies that must 
cooperate to meet needs. A proactive organiza- 
tion emerges when the need for interagency 
cooperation is endorsed by all of the cooperating 
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agencies. Securing this magnitude of coopera- 
tion can be a daunting task. And creating a pro- 
active organization is essential, but not sufficient. 
Before settling on a transformational move, key 
players in the cooperating organizations offer up 
their pieces to the puzzle, and the mutualist 
leader must integrate them and fill in missing 
pieces. 

This makes a transformation difficult to mobi- 
lize and even harder to sustain. A mutualist 
leader must be in place when the opportunity 
for a transformation arises. The organization 
must be buffeted, making it susceptible to change. 
Experimenting with repositioning must have been 
carried out. The need for still more pervasive 
change must be recognized and supported by 
oversight bodies from cooperating agencies. 
Leaders of cooperating agencies must be given 
the latitude to act by their oversight bodies. The 
likelihood of all this seems remote, making trans- 
formation a rare event. As a result, leaders may 
have to be satisfied with changes in current stra- 
tegic arrangements and not future ones. 

This may explain why substantive change 
and transformation are rare. By their actions, if not 
their public pronouncements, governors supporting 
only small-scale efficiency improvements, such as 
TQM, seem to fear strategic repositioning and duck 
the commitments required for a transformation. As 
a result, leaders can only rethink a current strategy. 
For example, the Ohio Department of Mental 
Health has long been guided by a vision of treating 
people in the least restrictive setting, close to family 
and friends, which has been called “‘deinstitutional- 
ization.” A new vision of integrated care that 
merges acute and mental health care and their insur- 
ance coverage frightens state politicians, who have 
blocked such initiatives. Until such a vision is 
endorsed, only changes in a current strategy are 
feasible. 


Conclusion 


This chapter explored one of the enduring 
dilemmas of organizational renewal: the resis- 
tance to change and how to cope. External forces 
that pose limits on initiating change and limit its 
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magnitude were considered. The forces were 
examined to reveal timing, when action is possi- 
ble, and how to find essential steps to initiate and 
sustain change when forces are favorable. 

Professionally dominated, protected, and routin- 
ized public organizations were noted as organiza- 
tional types resistant to change. This resistance 
stems from an imbalance between responsiveness 
and capacity or little responsiveness and capacity. 
To lead such organizations toward change, its 
leaders must be given the latitude by oversight 
bodies to show how responsiveness can increase, 
capacity be built, or both. Pushing the ideas forward 
suggests that a message that arises internally must 
be brought externally and vice versa. External 
demands for responsiveness can be brought to 
insiders who are shown how capacity must be 
changed or augmented to meet the new demands. 
Internal demands for more capacity must be 
brought to oversight bodies to show what must be 
changed to be truly responsive to the needs of 
clients, such as more funding or better staff. Trans- 
formation was linked to creating a culture of high 
responsiveness and finding the needed capacity in a 
consortium of agencies, replacing independent 
organizations with a proactive consortium. 

Transformation seems possible, but only when 
these conditions are present. The prospects of 
initiating and sustaining a proactive organization 
to fashion a transformation improve when partic- 
ipating agencies have mutualist leaders supported 
by their oversight bodies. The many difficulties in 
creating such arrangements may explain why the 
transformation of public organizations is so rare. 
If so, elected officials that call for radical change 
create impossible expectations. This clamor for 
the impossible is a disservice to those the agency 
is to serve and to the public that funds them. 
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Synonyms 


Charismatic-inspirational leadership 


Definition 


Leadership that inspires and motivates followers 
to achieve outcomes beyond expectations and 
helps followers grow and develop by responding 
to their individual needs. 


Introduction 


The introduction of transformational leadership 
generally is credited to James MacGregor Burns 
(1978) who used the term to distinguish between 
those who led through the exchange of perfor- 
mance for rewards (i.e., transactional leaders) 
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and those who led by inspiring followers to aim 
for and achieve ambitious goals (1.e., transforma- 
tional leaders). This development in leadership 
thinking signaled the beginning of a shift to what 
has become known as new-genre perspectives that 
focus on more interpersonal, inspirational, and 
visionary leadership. Burns (1978) argued that 
transformational leaders develop followers as 
individuals and as future leaders by empowering 
them and responding to their needs. As a result, 
transformational leadership results in high levels 
of follower commitment and job satisfaction and 
promotes performance that exceeds expectations 
by aligning followers’ goals with those of the 
leader, the group, and the larger organization 
(Bass 1985; Bass and Riggio 2006). 


Overview 


Transformational leadership is defined as leader- 
ship that inspires and motivates followers to 
achieve outcomes beyond expectations and helps 
followers grow and develop by responding to 
their individual needs. Since its introduction, 
transformational leadership has become, and has 
remained, the most-researched leadership theory 
(Barling 2013). Its argued effects have been tested 
and supported across medical, military, educa- 
tional, governmental, professional, and industrial 
contexts, as well as across international cultures 
(Bass and Riggio 2006). Although there is some 
debate about the exact number of dimensions that 
underlie the concept, scholars generally agree 
that transformational leadership is a multifaceted 
construct. The most commonly accepted struc- 
ture of transformational leadership suggests it is 
comprised of four subdimensions: idealized 
influence, inspirational motivation, intellectual 
stimulation, and individualized consideration 
(Bass 1985). 


Idealized Influence 

Idealized influence captures transformational 
leaders’ tendency to behave in ways that generate 
admiration, trust, and respect from followers. 
Because of idealized influence, transformational 
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leaders establish themselves as role models to fol- 
lowers and cause followers to want to identify with 
and emulate leaders. Further, this facet of transfor- 
mational leadership often results in followers attrib- 
uting extraordinary capabilities to leaders. 


Inspirational Motivation 

The inspirational motivation facet of transforma- 
tional leadership refers to leader speech and 
behaviors that provide meaning and challenge to 
followers’ work. Through inspirational motiva- 
tion, transformational leaders communicate 
enthusiasm and optimism for a compelling vision 
of the future. As a result, followers are motivated 
to achieve high expectations and realize the 
desired future state. 


Intellectual Stimulation 

Intellectual stimulation refers to transforma- 
tional leaders’ behavior that encourages 
followers to be creative and innovative by chal- 
lenging assumptions and attempting to view 
problems through new and different perspec- 
tives. In this way, transformational leaders 
encourage followers to take risks and establish 
an environment where it is safe to make mistakes 
as a result of trying something new. Further, 
intellectual stimulation captures leaders’ 
encouragement of followers’ ideas that might 
differ from those of the leader. Thus, innovative 
solutions to problems are more likely because 
follower creativity is not stifled. 


Individualized Consideration 

Developing followers as future leaders is one of 
the hallmarks of transformational leadership 
(Bass and Riggio 2006), and individualized con- 
sideration captures transformational leaders’ 
attention to followers as individuals with differing 
needs and desires. More specifically, transforma- 
tional leaders are cognizant of followers’ need for 
growth and development and act as a mentor or 
coach, working with followers to develop them 
further based on their individual differences in 
needs and desires. Thus, transformational leaders’ 
individualized consideration for followers results 
in a supportive and developmental climate. 
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Similar Leadership Perspectives 

Often, transformational leadership is considered 
synonymous with, or at least heavily related to, 
other new-genre leadership theories that capture 
leaders’ inspirational and motivational tenden- 
cies. In fact, charismatic and transformational 
leadership often are used interchangeably. In 
some ways, this is understandable, as there are 
notable similarities between the two styles of 
leadership. This largely is due to the idealized 
influence and inspirational motivation dimensions 
of transformational leadership, which, in combi- 
nation, capture admirable behavior that causes 
followers to identify with the leader, similar to 
the effects of charisma (Bass and Riggio 2006; 
Bono and Judge 2004). However, charismatic 
and transformational leadership are distinct con- 
cepts, as charismatic leadership does not account 
for intellectual stimulation and individualized 
consideration. 


Outcomes 

Decades of research on transformational leader- 
ship has established its effects on a number of 
important individual, group, and organizational 
outcomes. More specifically, transformational 
leadership has demonstrated beneficial effects on 
followers’ attitudes, behaviors, and performance 
(Judge and Piccolo 2004). Because of its focus 
on followers as individuals, transformational 
leadership has been positively related to follower 
self-efficacy, satisfaction, commitment, perceived 
fairness, trust, and identification with the leader 
and negatively related to follower turnover. Addi- 
tionally, transformational leadership has been 
shown to positively affect group-level constructs 
such as potency (i1.e., the belief that the team can 
be effective across a range of tasks and domains) 
and cohesion (1.e., the positive emotional bond 
between team members). 

Further, because of the inspirational vision of 
the future provided, and encouragement to think 
differently, transformational leadership has been 
positively related to a number of follower perfor- 
mance outcomes, including motivation, task per- 
formance, extra-role behavior (i.e., performance 
beyond expectations noted in the job description), 
creativity/innovation, and  group/organization 
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performance (Judge and Piccolo 2004). In addi- 
tion to effects for followers, transformational 
leadership also has beneficial consequences for 
leaders. More specifically, transformational lead- 
ership has been positively related to ratings of 
leader’s job performance and ratings of leadership 
effectiveness. 


Full Range Model of Leadership 

As a result of the decades of research supporting 
transformational leadership’s effects on such a 
wide range of outcomes, it is considered one of 
the most active and effective forms of leadership. 
In fact, it has been positioned at the top of a 
hierarchy of leadership styles in the full-range 
model of leadership (Bass and Riggio 2006). In 
this perspective, styles of leadership are posi- 
tioned from least to most active and effective. 
The low end of this leadership spectrum is occu- 
pied by laissez-faire leadership. Following this are 
three styles of transactional leadership: passive 
and active management by exception and contin- 
gent reward behavior. Finally, transformational 
leadership represents active and effective leader- 
ship beyond those styles previously listed. 

Laissez-faire leadership captures the avoidance 
of leadership altogether, where those in leadership 
ignore responsibilities, fail to make decisions, and 
put off necessary actions. Management by excep- 
tion is considered a transactional form of leader- 
ship because it involves an action undertaken as a 
response to an error or mistake. With passive 
management by exception, leaders wait for an 
error to occur before stepping in to provide guid- 
ance and direction. Conversely, active manage- 
ment by exception involves leaders actively 
monitoring follower effort to identify potential 
need for corrective action. Contingent reward cap- 
tures the most common conceptualization of 
exchange, where leaders provide rewards or pun- 
ishment based on follower performance. 

Upon its initial introduction to the literature, 
transactional and transformational leadership 
were considered to be somewhat conflicting 
styles. To some degree, scholars argued that the 
exchange-based form of transactional leadership 
should be eschewed in favor of the more motiva- 
tional style of transformational leadership. 
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However, the full range model of leadership rec- 
ognizes that transactional styles also can be effec- 
tive approaches for follower motivation. Thus, the 
full range model suggests that leaders attempt to 
employ a profile of leadership behaviors that is 
more heavily weighted to the active and effective 
styles (i.e., contingent reward and the transforma- 
tional dimensions) and includes less frequent use 
of laissez-faire and management by exception 
(Bass and Riggio 2006). 

Further, although research consistently has 
supported claims that transformational leadership 
is more effective (Judge and Piccolo 2004), many 
scholars have found support for an augmentation 
argument (Bass 1985). In this view, transactional 
leadership is considered the base of effective 
leader behavior, upon which transformational 
leadership builds and extends leader effective- 
ness. Thus, leadership scholars have argued that 
the incremental effectiveness of transformational 
leadership not be interpreted in a manner that 
ignores the efficacy of other leadership styles. 


Antecedents 

Given the effectiveness of transformational lead- 
ership, a natural question is whether there 
are identified predictors of the behaviors associ- 
ated with this leadership style. Despite expecta- 
tions that personality factors (1.e., the Big 
Five taxonomy of openness to experience, consci- 
entiousness, extraversion, agreeableness, and 
neuroticism) would predict individual dimensions 
of transformational leadership, as well as the over- 
all construct, aggregate results across 20 studies 
were relatively weak. More specifically, only 
extraversion (i.e., the tendency to be outgoing 
and emotionally expressive) and neuroticism 
(i.e., the tendency to be anxious and moody) 
were consistently related to the individual trans- 
formational leadership dimensions (1.e., extraver- 
sion was positively related and neuroticism 
negatively related). Further, only extraversion 
was associated with the overall transformational 
leadership construct. These results, combined 
with research demonstrating the effectiveness of 
transformational leadership training interventions 
(Barling 2013), indicate that transformational 
leaders are more “made” than “born.” 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, transformational leadership is one 
of the most widely researched and accepted theo- 
ries of leadership. Its impact is further evident by 
the increasing research attention it receives each 
year. Through countless studies across varying 
cultural and employment contexts, it has been 
positively related to a number of important fol- 
lower, leader, group, and organizational out- 
comes. Although this approach to leadership is 
not without criticism (e.g., van Knippenberg and 
Sitkin 2013), it clearly is important to our under- 
standing of leadership. Further, because research 
has indicated that it 1s a style of leadership more 
likely to be developed than genetically driven, it 
remains an attractive area of both research and 
practical inquiry. 


Cross-References 


Leadership Effectiveness 
Motivation and Leadership 
Personality and Leadership 
Theories of Leadership 
Transactional Leadership 
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Transition in Nonprofit 
Organizations 
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Synonyms 


Change; Conversion; Passage; Transformation 


Definition 


A transition is generally understood to involve the 
process of passing from one state, stage, place, or 
subject to another or movement across bound- 
aries. A number of different meanings connected 
with the term include that of passage, some type of 
alteration or conversion, the concept of change, 
and also a connection to what follows. 


Introduction 


Nonprofit organizations experience a range of 
transitions linked to the myriad of changes that 
are an inevitable part of organizational life. Tran- 
sitions in organizations are slightly different from 
the general concept of change because a transition 
involves not only the change itself but also the 
psychological process of people adapting or com- 
ing to terms with change (Bridges 1980; Hinden 
and Tebbe 2003). This is an internal process that 
involves both mental and behavioral adjustments 
to change for the individuals involved. Specific 
phases of a transition include first the ending, or 
the phase of finishing or bringing closure to the 
existing situation or status quo; a secondary 
period, that is, the unsettled phase between what 
is the existing and the new condition; and then the 
final period of new beginnings indicative that a 
change has finally occurred or been completed 
(Bridges 1980). 

During the initial ending phase of a transi- 
tion, the primary challenge is to get rid of old 
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patterns and identity. This phase often engenders 
a range of reactions for involved participants 
that accompany uncertainty. This second phase 
involves a variety of steps related to the process 
of readjustment to new forms of operation, 
while in the final phase, the new identity or 
condition is formed and/or reaffirmed. To make 
a new beginning successful, it is suggested that 
there are four essential components including 
communication of the purpose, creation of a 
clear picture or vision, formulation of a plan, 
and finally determination of the part that indi- 
viduals who are involved need to play (Bridges 
2009). Critical tasks in the process of successful 
transition are those involved in appropriate man- 
agement and anticipation of the many small 
adjustments that change incurs, since those not 
properly managed increase the level of difficulty 
involved. 

One theory links transitions in organizations to 
two drivers, or what are called “motors” at the 
individual and organizational level (Cule and 
Robey 2004). These are related to either manage- 
rial actions, called the teleological motor, or at the 
organizational level, a dialectic motor, that 
includes factors both supporting and opposing 
change. Three phases of transition include crea- 
tion, destruction, and unification. At each of the 
phases of transitions, it is clear that strong organi- 
zational leadership can play an important role, 
helping individuals not only face and acknowl- 
edge problems but also find the necessary spirit of 
motivation to face the road ahead. 


Transitions and Nonprofit 
Organizational Stages 


With respect to nonprofit organizations, there are a 
number of stages in the life of most organizations 
which involve a range of transitional adjustments 
and reconfigurations. Many of these are linked to 
the natural life cycle of organizations and impacts 
on the individuals involved. All nonprofit organi- 
zations move through the stage of formation, 
through a phase of ongoing operation and func- 
tioning, and finally through the stage of eventual 
closure, transformation, or institutional death. It is 
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useful to think of seven phases of the organization 
including the initial idea, start-up, growth, and 
maturity, followed by eventual loss of relevance, 
movement into new directions, and/or decline 
(Stevens 2001). Mapping involved organizational 
stakeholders would find that adjustments and 
ongoing transitions are part of each phase. These 
often relate to role transitions as individuals move 
into new positions or change orientation to roles 
previously held (Ashforth 2001). Each transition 
involves rites of passage related to separation, 
transition, and finally incorporation linked to 
role exit, movement between roles, and finally 
entry when a new role or status is defined 
(Ashforth 2001; Kralik et al. 2006). Most transi- 
tions are also accompanied by a range of complex 
and sometimes contradictory emotions, both neg- 
ative and positive, including feelings such as anx- 
iety, frustration, sadness, shock, denial, or anger, 
as well as those of excitement or peace (Adams 
2010). 

One of the first major transitions for all non- 
profit organization involves moving through the 
early phases involving the process of formation. 
During this period, individuals, including the 
organizational founder or head, are taking on 
new roles as organizational systems are shaped. 
The phase demands those with a special type of 
entrepreneurial spirit, some propensity toward 
risk taking, and ability to address problems with 
new ideas. Thus, a blend of commitment, tenacity, 
vision, and skills in articulation of the nonprofit 
mission is key. Successful transition through this 
early phase often involves some community out- 
reach and tapping resources of volunteers. Most 
nonprofits face a challenging environment with 
fierce competition often due to high density of 
organizations. Survival is enhanced by naviga- 
tional ability, scoping of regional attitudes toward 
philanthropy, clear identification and focus on 
relevant policy, and enough viable sources of 
funding for the organization to survive. During 
this stage, because most nonprofits are small 
with minimal operating systems and budgets, 
some degree of passion of the initial founder and 
other involved actors is key. 

For this phase of transition to run smoothly, it 
is important to balance the development of 
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administration, programs, and governing strate- 
gies (Stevens 2001). There are useful tools for 
diagnostic assessment of capacity and organiza- 
tional readiness to move through this develop- 
mental stage. These include a range of elements 
including articulation of the idea, development of 
a program, market and operational organization, 
core group expertise, commitment, motivation, 
and relations with beneficiaries. During this 
phase, individuals new to the organization are 
undergoing a process of role socialization and 
adjustment to unfamiliar work role demands. 
The person-environment fit theory defines the 
dual adjustment processes to new work environ- 
ments that are taking place that involve both reac- 
tive adjustments of individuals learning to fit the 
environment and active mode adjustments as the 
environment adapts to individuals involved 
(Niessen et al. 2010). 

For nonprofit organizations a variety of other 
types of transitions also take place during later 
operational phases as the organization continues 
to thrive and grow. This is a stage in which sus- 
tainability requires adjustments and role 
reconfigurations to ensure leadership competence, 
management capability, and appropriate levels of 
financial management skills. Accountability to 
boards, community served, and those with 
resources often requires a range of periodic trans- 
formations, both large and small. In some sense, 
transitional processes continue to reverberate 
through the organization as a result of ongoing 
adjustments to major changes in location, leader- 
ship, management, and policy. Sometimes these 
involve shifts in focus or internal versus external 
orientation, for example, as service is broadened, 
narrowed, or redefined. 

Successful transitions of this nature necessitate 
systemic thinking, thoughtful planning and prep- 
aration for a wide range of ramifications that may 
result. Careful consideration should be given to 
strategies to increase communication, coopera- 
tion, transparency, and the necessary resources, 
with implications for leaders, managers, and the 
board (Kreutzer 2009). Transitions linked to the 
operational phase may even include introduction 
of new or major changes to existing equipment 
and technology. This involves consideration of 
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issues such as differential levels of staff knowl- 
edge, training, levels of technology anxiety, as 
well as impacts on decision-making, security, pri- 
vacy, or even budgetary considerations where 
technology plays a role. There are a variety of 
helpful resources including information technol- 
ogy resource centers, guides or consultants for 
nonprofits available to provide help. 


Leadership Transitions 


Leadership changes are one of the most critical 
and sometimes traumatic, internal transitions that 
most nonprofits face at some point in time. These 
are impacting an increasing number of nonprofits 
for a variety of reasons including the large number 
of retirements among aging baby boomers (Bell 
et al. 2006). Transitions in governance are some- 
times the result of voluntary retirements and 
departures or because of involuntary reasons 
such as firing, sickness, or death. These transitions 
sometimes take place swiftly with little time for 
adjustment or at other times quite slowly with a 
great deal of lead time before the change (Board 
Source 2010). Although leadership transitions are 
often traumatic with potential to threaten the very 
existence of the organization, they can also pro- 
vide important opportunities for new transforma- 
tion and increased vitality if the process 1s handled 
well (Chapman and Vogelsang 2005). 

Impacts from leadership transitions are partic- 
ularly severe when these individuals are the orig- 
inal organizational founders or have been with the 
organization for long periods of time. Some 
leaders have special qualities of charisma that 
have shaped and defined the character of the orga- 
nization and key relationships with stakeholders 
over many years. They may also have a long 
memory of the organizational history which is 
uniquely their own. The period before departure 
or replacement of the organizational head may 
lead to a range of subtle disruptions with respect 
to staff, funders, and key stakeholders, sometimes 
generating high level of fears and anxiety about 
change and organizational collapse. These anxi- 
eties are better managed if they are anticipated and 
addressed well in advance. Boards tend to 
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discount the significance of the process of transi- 
tion to new leadership and the myriad number of 
tasks where they may need to get involved. Thus, 
many fail to take advantage of important opportu- 
nities to move the organization forward to new 
levels of strength (Allison 2002). It is suggested 
that a critical period is the initial five day period 
after departure of a long-standing leader. 
A successful transitional process requires a five- 
step process of engaging in organizing, stabiliz- 
ing, understanding, planning, and finally execut- 
ing (Board Source 2010). Others have divided the 
executive leadership transitional process into 
three phases including the stages of preparing, 
pivoting, and thriving (Adams 2010). 

While less than half the nonprofits have suc- 
cession plans in place, these can be important 
tools which help with the adjustment process of 
transitional preparation. Succession planning is 
all too often ignored for a range of reasons includ- 
ing costs, time involved, as well as fears about 
administrative issues involved in coordination. 
Planning initiatives can either be those that are 
departure defined, as a result of an emergency, or 
part of the process of ongoing leadership devel- 
opment (Adams 2010). These plans involve com- 
mitments to basic building blocks of transition 
including identification of the need for leadership 
change, appropriate preparatory assessments 
including formulation of time frames, and roles 
necessary for the process to run smoothly (Hinden 
and Tebbe 2003). If time and circumstances per- 
mit, steps in the period before the departure may 
include coaching of the exiting leader or director 
as well as taking steps to formally recognize and 
celebrate their past contributions. Various types of 
succession and transition management assessment 
tools are available, with several quite easy to use 
(Adams 2010). 

In the phase to begin the transition to new 
leadership, it is helpful to create a transition com- 
mittee or team. The board can take this step to help 
ensure there is appropriate oversight of the subse- 
quent transitional process including providing 
guidance for the hiring process to replace the 
former director. A transition consultant may also 
play a useful role. The field of individuals with 
this expertise is growing into a new area called 
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ETM or executive transition management 
(Hinden and Tebbe 2003). Planning the transi- 
tional process can be further formalized through 
the creation of a transition plan. This provides an 
opportunity for consideration of the range of 
activities that need to be worked through includ- 
ing preparation for outreach and communication, 
organizational assessment, developing job 
descriptions, and interim management strategies 
to ensure that organizational knowledge transfer 
about various systems including financial systems 
takes place. Consultants work with organizations 
as part of the transitional process to develop a 
more well-defined sense of strategic direction 
and organizational work plan. 

It is recommended that major leadership 
changes in roles such as that of an executive 
director should be a process that is approached 
gradually. For example, bringing on board an 
interim director who is not a candidate for the 
full-time role is useful to help guide the organiza- 
tion through the phase before the actual formal 
replacement of the executive director. The perma- 
nent full-time role should only be filled after a 
more careful process of planning, consultation, 
and multi-stakeholder involvement in the assess- 
ment of requirements for the job. After comple- 
tion of a more comprehensive search, a new 
director should then be brought on board. The 
first year generally involves a period of combined 
help from the transition consultant and committee 
working together to lay out expectations. It is 
useful for the transition consultant to facilitate 
communication through clarification of concerns 
and expectations between the board and executive 
director in a meeting that takes place a few months 
after they are brought on board. Because transi- 
tional processes can be complex, consideration 
should also be given to seeking specialized grants 
or funding to help with resources during this 
period to ensure that the organization is fully 
prepared (Allison 2002). 


Endings and Transitions 


The phase of ending major programs or the orga- 
nization as a whole includes other important 
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transitions for many of those involved. This 
phase usually involves job layoffs for staff who 
must also undergo a variety of critical transforma- 
tions related to ending and starting anew. Organi- 
zational resizings also have a range of transitional 
implications for remaining staff who often strug- 
gle with what has been characterized as the layoff 
survivor syndrome. They often feel increased 
pressure from additional amounts of work, new 
levels of uncertainty about roles, as well as a 
reduced sense of security, confidence, and trust. 
Similar to the steps involved in preparation for 
leadership transitions, it is useful before the actual 
closure or downsizing for the organization to 
spend time in reflection on previous processes 
related to termination to consider how to handle 
layoffs with new levels of dignity and respect 
(Bridges 2009). 

Failure or closure of nonprofits, particularly in 
the human service field, is often influenced by 
factors including age, size, or the organizational 
focus. Nonprofits in the human service sector with 
missions focused in certain areas such as emer- 
gency management may be less likely to fail, 
while, not surprisingly, those with smaller assets 
may be more likely to undergo closure. Organiza- 
tions between 5 and 9 years are also more likely to 
fail than those in existence for over 20 years. 
Flexibility in the use of volunteers may be a buff- 
ering factor. Problems that lead to failure come 
from organizational inability to control proce- 
dures or finances or a wide range of external issues 
including reputation, regulations, or changes in 
the market for the services the organization pro- 
vides. Some nonprofits, particularly those 
involved with social service, sometimes over- 
come challenges of self-sufficiency by introduc- 
ing various types of commercial ventures. Higher 
levels of income can sometimes contribute to an 
organization’s ability to survive. 

Irrespective of the factors leading to closure, 
failure, or endings, this phase of organizational 
life touches many stakeholders, each with a vari- 
ety of transitional issues playing a role. Closing a 
nonprofit usually is not a quick process, often 
taking several months to unfold. Utilization of 
outside resources to help with the transitional 
process can help reduce the level of pain and 
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anxiety for involved participants and ensure that 
the process moves smoothly. However, even 
when closures are announced well in advance, 
this begins a period of significant anxiety and 
uncertainty for all involved, and there may be 
times when employees have difficulties facing 
the realities at hand. It is also important to recog- 
nize that most of these uncertainties will lessen 
over time and that increased flexibility in coping is 
linked to better adaptation. 

Four natural phases of role exits include that of 
grappling first with doubts, then alternatives, 
reaching a turning point, and then a final phase 
of adjustment to the ex-role (Ebaugh 1988). Lead- 
ership in the ending phase of a transition is always 
key, and acknowledgment of the situation by 
marking endings can also help. The process of 
closure or failure can often be particularly stress- 
ful for the organizational leader or head. Formu- 
lation of a core group of trusted advisors and time 
for appropriate self-care are useful as the process 
unfolds. Dissolution planning is recommended 
which involves establishing and moving toward 
specific goals and objectives to ensure the process 
unfolds in a strategic way. This includes careful 
consideration and implementation of steps related 
to the necessity for dealing with assets, the orga- 
nizational legacy including interest group out- 
reach, and appropriate levels of stakeholder 
communication. 


Conclusion 


Each of the stages of nonprofit organizational life 
involves a variety of complex transitions with 
important implications for the various impacted 
individuals. Transitions involve important stages 
of ending, being in-between, and new beginnings 
that touch many stakeholders who are part of 
organizational life. There are a wide variety of 
triggers for staff who undergo role entries or 
exits characterized by a myriad of physical or 
psychological adjustments and changes that 
occur (Ashforth 2001). The process of individuals 
entering new roles involves a wide range of subtle 
negotiations between the individual and organiza- 
tion as new forms of identity are forged. This 
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involves accompanying phases of self-definition, 
shaping of new meaning, and establishing control 
as well as a sense of belonging. Role exits on the 
other hand that occur because of downsizing, 
firing, closures, or even managerial changes are 
characterized by complex processes of disengage- 
ment that can be either voluntary or involuntary, 
depending upon the circumstances. A critical 
component of most successful transitions 
involves core components including careful plan- 
ning, good communication, and implementation 
of systems to ensure the process moves smoothly. 
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Synonyms 
Capitalist class 


The transnational capitalist class (TCC) is defined 
as the group of dominant capitalists comprising 
those who own and/or control major corporations 
and their allies in the political, technical, and 
culture-ideology spheres. 


Introduction 


The capitalist class has traditionally been defined 
as those who own the means of production and act 
directly or indirectly as a ruling class. While the 
original theory of the capitalist class as elaborated 
by Marx and Engels in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century saw this as an international phe- 
nomenon, scholarly research has tended to 
concentrate at the level of the nation-state, partic- 
ularly in large and economically powerful coun- 
tries. With the rise of globalization and 
neoliberalism as new features of the economic, 
political, and cultural spheres in the second half 
of the twentieth century, attention started to focus 
more and more on what were then most com- 
monly labeled multinational corporations, and a 
stream of studies emerged that began to 
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“imternationalize” the capitalist class. Novel theo- 
ries abounded around ruling classes and elites 
(Scott ed. 1990), and new concepts multiplied, 
for example, the international managerial bour- 
geoisie, international networks of banks and 
industry, networks of corporate power, 
intercorporate relations, and triple alliance of mul- 
tinational, state, and local capital. Around this 
time, a key source of insight into a global ruling 
class also began to emerge from the Gramscian 
turn in International Relations, introducing ideas 
of global and regional class structures. The con- 
cept of the transnational capitalist class (TCC) 
within the global capitalist system can be seen as 
an attempt to build on this rich literature — a step 
toward consolidating the theoretical link between 
capitalist globalization and the ruling class and 
providing some evidence that these concepts 
have genuine empirical referents. This implies, 
conceptually, that the state (represented by the 
state fraction of the TCC) is only one, albeit 
important, level of analysis and empirically, that 
state actors are losing power in some key areas of 
economic, political, and culture-ideology decision 
making to non-state global actors — a transition 
from the international to the transnational mode of 
analysis. 


Theory and Research 


Since the 1960s capitalist globalization has 
changed the structure and dynamics of the capi- 
talist class and made it necessary start to explore 
the question of the extent to which the transna- 
tional capitalist class is the ruling class in the 
global system. The theory of the transnational 
capitalist class conceptualizes class in capitalist 
society in terms of ownership and/or control of 
the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange; resists the neo-Weberian attempt to 
separate class, status, and command; and high- 
lights the central role of the capitalist class in the 
struggle to commodify everything. TCC theorists 
generally focus around three working hypotheses. 
First, a transnational capitalist class is emerging 
that is beginning to act as a global ruling class in 
many spheres; second, that the key feature of the 
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globalization of the capitalist system in recent 
decades has been the profit-driven culture- 
ideology of consumerism organized by this 
class; and third, that the TCC is working con- 
sciously to obfuscate the effects of the central 
crises of global capitalism, namely, the simulta- 
neous creation of increasing poverty and increas- 
ing wealth within and between countries and the 
ecological unsustainability of the global capitalist 
system (Sklair 2002). 

Despite its relatively short history, there are 
already several ways of conceptualizing the trans- 
national capitalist class. Prominent among these 
are the materialist approach of Robinson and Har- 
ris (2000) and the network-oriented approach of 
Carroll (2010). The global system approach intro- 
duced by Sklair (1995) is elaborated in a four 
fractions model of the TCC (Sklair 2001). These 
are (1) those who own and control the major 
transnational corporations and their local affiliates 
(corporate fraction), (2) globalizing politicians 
and bureaucrats (political fraction), (3) globalizing 
professionals (technical fraction), and (4) mer- 
chants and media (consumerist fraction). 

In all versions of transnational capitalist class 
analysis, the most important members of these 
groups constitute a global power elite, ruling 
class or inner circle in the sense that these 
terms have been used to characterize the class 
structures of specific countries, with Robinson 
and Harris emphasizing the broader elements of 
Marxist political economy, Carroll emphasizing 
interlocking directorates and networks of power 
and influence, and Sklair (expanding the classical 
Marxist definition of class) emphasizing the lead- 
ing role of the corporate elite and the central role 
of the culture-ideology of consumerism. 

The transnational capitalist class is generally 
held to be transnational (or global) in the follow- 
ing respects: 


(a) The economic interests of its members are 
increasingly globally linked rather than exclu- 
sively local and national in origin. This follows 
directly from the shareholder-driven growth 
imperative that lies behind the globalization 
of the world economy and the increasing diffi- 
culty of enhancing shareholder value in purely 
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domestic firms. While for many practical pur- 
poses the world is still organized in terms of 
discrete national economies, the TCC increas- 
ingly conceptualizes its interests in terms of 
markets, which may or may not coincide with 
a specific nation-state or group of them, and the 
global market. There is overwhelming evi- 
dence to show that the global corporation of 
today is not the same as the multinational cor- 
poration of the past (Sklair 2001). 

The TCC seeks to exert economic control in 
the workplace, political control in domestic 
and international politics, and culture- 
ideology control in everyday life through spe- 
cific forms of global competitive and consum- 
erist rhetoric and practice. The focus of 
workplace control is the threat that jobs will 
be lost and, in the extreme, the economy will 
collapse unless workers are prepared to work 
longer and for less in order to meet foreign 
competition. This is reflected in local electoral 
politics in most countries, where the major 
parties have few substantial strategic (even if 
many tactical) differences, and in the sphere 
of culture-ideology, where consumerism 1s 
rarely challenged. 

Members of the TCC have outward-oriented 
global rather than inward-oriented local per- 
spectives on most economic, political, and 
culture-ideology issues. The growing corpo- 
rate and international institutional emphasis 
on free trade and the shift from import substi- 
tution to export promotion strategies in most 
developing countries since the 1980s have 
been driven by members of the TCC working 
through government agencies, elite opinion 
organizations, and the media. Some of the 
credit for this apparent transformation in the 
way in which big business works around the 
world is attached to the tremendous growth in 
business/management education since the 
1960s, particularly in the USA and Europe, 
but increasingly all over the world. 

Members of the TCC tend to share similar 
lifestyles, particularly patterns of higher educa- 
tion (increasingly in business schools) and con- 
sumption of luxury goods and services. Integral 
to this process are exclusive clubs and 
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restaurants; ultra-expensive resorts in 
all continents, private as opposed to mass 
forms of travel and entertainment; and increas- 
ing residential segregation of the very rich 
secured by armed guards and electronic surveil- 
lance, from Los Angeles to Moscow, from 
Manila to Beijing, and from Lagos to Mumbai. 

(e) Finally, members of the TCC seek to project 
images of themselves as citizens of the world 
as well as of their places of birth, generating 
corporate global visions. The concept of the 
transnational capitalist class implies that there 
is one central inner circle that makes system- 
wide decisions and that it connects in a variety 
of ways with members of the TCC in each 
locality, country, and region. While the per- 
sonnel in this inner circle may change (there 
may even be several overlapping inner circles 
at any one time), the TCC is a class with 
identifiable leaders. 


What the inner circle of the TCC does is to give 
a unity to the diverse economic interests, political 
organizations, and cultural and ideological forma- 
tions of those who make up the class as a whole. 
As in any social class, fundamental long-term 
unity of interests and purpose does not preclude 
shorter-term and local conflicts of interests and 
purpose, both within each of the four fractions 
and between them. The culture-ideology of con- 
sumerism is the fundamental value system that 
keeps the system intact, but it encourages a wide 
variety of choices to satisfy the needs of the dif- 
ferent actors and their constituencies within the 
global capitalist system. The four fractions of the 
TCC in any geographical area — community, city, 
country, and region — perform complementary 
functions to integrate the whole. The achievement 
of these goals is facilitated by the activities of 
local and national agents and organizations 
which are connected in a complex network of 
global interlocks (Carroll 2010). 

A crucial component of this integration of the 
TCC as a global class is that virtually all senior 
members of the TCC will occupy a variety of 
interlocking positions, not only the interlocking 
directorates that have been the subject of detailed 
studies for some time in a variety of countries but 
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also connections outside the direct ambit of the 
corporate sector, the civil society as it were ser- 
vicing the state-like structures of the corporations. 
Leading corporate executives serve on and chair 
the boards of think tanks, charities, scientific, 
sports, arts and culture bodies, universities, med- 
ical foundations, and similar institutions. It is in 
this sense that the claims “the business of society 
is business” and “the business of our society is 
global business” become legitimated in the global 
capitalist system. Business, particularly the trans- 
national corporation sector, then begins to monop- 
olize symbols of modernity and post-modernity 
like free enterprise, international competitiveness, 
and the good life and to transform most, if not all, 
social spheres in its own image. 

The concept of the transnational capitalist class 
is controversial and has been criticized on theo- 
retical and empirical grounds, particularly by 
those who are skeptical of the claims of globali- 
zation researchers in general and those of Marx- 
inspired global system theorists in particular. The- 
oretically, those who reject the primacy of class as 
a mode of analysis of individual countries or the 
global system as a whole obviously will not find 
the idea of a transnational capitalist class useful. 
Many who are more open-minded about the issue, 
especially those influenced by the Marxist tradi- 
tion of class analysis, will be unwilling to expand 
the class concept beyond the direct owners of the 
means of production, as in the four fractions 
model. However, the parallel expansion of the 
concept of money capital to include cultural and 
other forms of capital, especially in the era of 
capitalist globalization, has broadened this debate, 
and research into the role of the TCC in the fields 
of education, religion, architecture, and global 
cities, for example, suggests that at the very least 
the expansion of the class concept throws up some 
interesting researchable questions. Empirical 
research into the substantive foundations of the 
concept, focusing around the issue of the extent to 
which the TCC is evolving from a class in itself to 
a class for itself, will always be challenging. 
While few question the economic power and 
reach of the corporate elite, globally and locally, 
the political and sociological consequences of this 
power and reach are difficult to establish clearly 
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and unambiguously. While network and corporate 
interlock research documents connections, it is 
often difficult to specify exactly what the results 
of these connections are. 


Conclusion 


It is no exaggeration to say that there is now 
a flourishing community of scholars largely 
but not exclusively connected with the Net- 
work for Critical Studies of Global Capitalism 
(NCSGC), who are building a substantial 
foundation for research on the transnational 
capitalist class all over the world, further 
details of which can be found in the ever- 
expanding NCSGC bibliography <https://drive. 
google.com/open?id=1SzooNM4_ 4pQUkPPK- 
VIWYSGE461jFITGRVGSMMgAAHO0>. 
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Synonyms 


Openness; Open government 


Definition 


Transparency is the principles and practices that 
enable organization insiders and outsiders to 
obtain accurate information about organizational 
activities. 


Introduction 


Transparency in public administration is a concept 
that describes the principles and practices that 
enable organization insiders and outsiders to 
obtain accurate information about organizational 
activities. The principles and practices of trans- 
parency involve different types of information 
which lend themselves to different types of trans- 
parency. Transparent information can be detailed 
data such as accounting figures; it can be aggre- 
gated metainformation about policy plans or fore- 
casting; alternatively, it can be information about 
the rules or laws that govern the system of orga- 
nizing information. 

One characterization of transparency by Albert 
Meyer (2014) moves beyond the information 
components of transparency to the behavioral 
facts: Transparency is a behavioral virtue of gov- 
ernments or politicians, a style of relationship 
between a political actor and a public forum, and 
a system of formal and informal rules. Lack of 
transparency may result from deliberate conceal- 
ment of information or functional, systematic, 
failure to communicate the relevant information. 
Transparency can be revealed with different 
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mechanisms. Within a governmental system, 
transparency can be passive, proactive, or 
forced. That is, it can be brought about by mech- 
anisms such as freedom of information (FOT) 
(passive), organized through public websites 
and open data (proactive), or initiated anoma- 
lously through the system in whistle-blowing or 
leaking (forced). 

Transparency is also viewed as a practical mat- 
ter of efficiency that arises when public policy 
makers seek to share information for better 
decision-making and coordination. An approach 
to transparency that underlies decision-making or 
metaphors about abstract ideas such as “public 
value” or “democracy” is a modernist or rational 
approach to transparency. The rationalist 
approach takes information as the building block 
of conscious goal setting by actors in government. 
However, transparency underlies other types of 
metaphors of public organizations. For example, 
the premodern and postmodern metaphors of 
Meyer (2009). The premodern metaphor empha- 
sizes the immediate, person-to-person openness 
of the citizen-government relationship and is 
exemplified by the affective and cognitive attri- 
butes of citizen trust of government. On the other 
hand, the postmodern transparency metaphor 
accepts the mere simulation of truth often 
resulting from transparency. The postmodern 
approach focuses on the aesthetic dimensions of 
computer-mediated systems and platforms of 
transparency. 

Within the broadly modern perspective of 
transparency as rational design, the process of 
transparency may be divided into three kinds: 
(1) informational transparency where the new 
data used to inform policy making is transparent; 
(2) decision-making transparency when the con- 
tent and the actors involved in making policy 
decisions are known and identified; and (3) policy 
outcome transparency where the actual policy 
consequences and their causal dependency is 
transparent to public and other decision makers. 
Each of these stages in the transparency process 
may have a different set of professional, legal, and 
administrative contexts with attendant organiza- 
tional tasks and challenges. 
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Historically, transparency emerged as a principle 
of democratic government in the British liberal 
school of philosophy in the 1800s frequently 
under the term “publicity.” Jeremy Bentham 
(1748—1832) can probably lay claim to being the 
first author to use the word “transparency” in its 
modern sense. However, related ideas abound in 
political thought from much earlier dates. Chris- 
topher Hood (2006) traces the history of transpar- 
ency to ancient Athens and Sparta (c. 500 
BC-c. 400 BC) in the West and Shen Pu-Hai 
(400 BC-c. 337 BC) in China. In both worlds, 
the ideal functioning of government was viewed 
as adherence to clear and fixed rules. Theories 
about the virtues of open public discussion and 
the inner workings of political power can be found 
in the works of John Locke (1632—1704), Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1712—1778), and Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804) and were influential in the 
Republican revolutions in Europe and the Amer- 
ican colonies. Rousseau believed that lack of 
transparency, or “opacity” as he called it, was the 
root of political evil, while James Madison (1822) 
famously wrote that “popular government, with- 
out popular information, or the means of acquir- 
ing it is but a Prologue to a Farce or a Tragedy; or 
perhaps both.” 

With these varying influences, theory about 
transparency has become a contested arena. 
Transparency can at once be a self-evident good 
and a multifaceted concept with vague bound- 
aries. Different disciplines view transparency dif- 
ferently. Economists view it as a condition for 
open markets, political scientists view it as a con- 
dition for public participation, and legal scholars 
view it as a condition for administrative legality 
(Meijer 2014). In the area of public administra- 
tion, the most far-reaching transparency reforms 
were the freedom of information laws created in 
the 1960s and 1970s in North American and Euro- 
pean countries. However, today, transparency pol- 
icles extend to many different levels of 
government and program areas as well as proce- 
dural or metaphorical aspects. Thus transparency 
can be seen as a public good in public choice 
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economics or as a regime value in the sense of a 
formal practice of government in the way that 
John Rohr put forward (Piotrowski 2014). To the 
extent that transparency is viewed as a public 
value, it also suffers from challenges associated 
with public management of traditional public 
values such as equality or security. That is, alter- 
native public sector goals such as efficiency may 
overshadow them. The tension is apparent in the 
new public management (NPM) reform initiative 
of which transparency policies have been a part. 
NPM aimed to achieve greater customer satisfac- 
tion, market competition, and decentralized 
decision-making through more open information 
systems. 


Antecedents of Transparent Practices 


A further barrier to the attempts of researchers to 
grasp the practical purposes and principles of 
transparency is the complexity of causal theory 
linking antecedents to the practice of transpar- 
ency. Varying antecedents and causal explana- 
tions accompany the stages of the transparency 
process in policy decision-making. These causal 
influences relate to different areas of external 
pressure that emerge during the stages of the 
transparency process. Thus policy information 
transparency is engendered through dependency 
on the main agent of information production in 
society: the media. The decision-making process 
transparency often depends on the political envi- 
ronment, and, notably, the influence of left leaning 
political parties. The transparent outcomes of the 
policy making and implementation of policies 
may be given open disclosure by sustained pres- 
sure from actors and actor networks that are most 
interested in such consequences, namely, orga- 
nized citizens and civil society organizations 
(CSOs). While there is not much difference in 
levels of transparency between conservative and 
progressive countries, one consistent predictor of 
higher levels of transparency is lower dependence 
on foreign aid. 

External environments are not the only drivers 
of transparency as internal resources and deci- 
sions must also be taken into account. 


Transparency 


Transparency must be managed and given ade- 
quate resources, and it requires a strong internal 
organizing capacity. In general, strong transpar- 
ency policies are found in governments that 
already have strong democratic institutions. If 
government is plush with resources and has reli- 
able tax income streams, the government is more 
likely to open itself up to more internal transpar- 
ency and scrutiny. Further, to the corollary of left 
leaning political environments, left leaning politi- 
cians are also associated with more transparent 
regimes. Though, it should be noted that transpar- 
ency is not a uniquely left wing policy approach 
and is often advocated by rightist or centrist pol- 
iticians. The political stripe of decision-makers is 
therefore not as important as the general demo- 
cratic persuasion of political institutions. The 
explanation for the association of democracy and 
transparency is that in democracies public offi- 
cials have the incentives and institutionalized 
accountability culture to promote transparency 
by providing credible information to the public. 

As transparency is a process mediating 
between a government that is transparent and an 
observer (the citizen, CSO, or other third party), 
the role of third parties is a dual one. That is, the 
third party is both a driver of transparency adop- 
tion and an ongoing participant in monitoring and 
scrutiny. For this reason, transparent political 
regimes while requiring a necessary level of eco- 
nomic, professional, and technological input rise 
or fall depending on the density and energy of the 
CSO sector. Transparency is coextensive with the 
rise of civil society and the growth of democracies 
as forums of informal and publically engaged 
citizens. CSOs and informed members of the pub- 
lic demand greater transparency. Given the right 
incentives, politicians are likely to comply. How- 
ever, while third parties play an important role in 
delivering or supporting transparency, the bound- 
aries between the government and the third parties 
must be clear for transparency policies to be func- 
tionally sustainable. A clear demarcation between 
the private and public sectors is necessary for 
transparency. 

Such third party analysis is often provided by 
principal-agent theory. In research on transpar- 
ency, the organizational mechanism of principal- 
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agent dynamics is political competition. In repre- 
sentative democracies, elected politicians choose 
to adopt transparent administrations to capitalize 
on political superiority provided that party politi- 
cal competitors are also subject to such transpar- 
ency. Here, transparency creates both the cost of 
greater scrutiny and the possible cost of negative 
publicity. However, the alternative risk of being 
viewed as an antidemocratic government or party 
is viewed as a greater cost than accepting (and 
championing) such transparency. Political ante- 
cedents of government transparency therefore 
also involve the trade-offs of secrecy and moni- 
toring in competitive party politics. However, 
such a principal-agent analysis does not hold in 
all country contexts. In authoritarian regimes 
increased transparency laws do not necessarily 
lead to improved accountability because local 
decision-making is strongly centrally controlled 
and a weakened civil society can make very little 
difference. 

Another important antecedent in internal orga- 
nizational capacity is technological capacity as 
transparency is increasingly reliant on digital 
forms of information disclosure. Today, as a result 
of technological development and political will, 
transparency policies are proliferating all over the 
world. 


International Organizations, CSOs, 
and Other Third Parties Involved 
in Transparency 


Networks of CSOs that advocate for increased 
transparency cross over national boundaries and 
have established a global sphere of influence. 
Such global influence is leading to a convergence 
of transparency regimes and practices between 
countries. Once transparency policies have been 
adopted, CSOs play a key role in supporting 
accountability through transparency, especially 
when there are existing deficiencies of account- 
ability in government administrative systems. 
CSOs fill this gap by accessing and distributing 
information as well as demanding accountability 
and creating an environment to monitor public 
officials and politicians. 
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Another third sector pressure at the global scale 
is effected by multinational regulatory organiza- 
tions such as the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). The pressure on govern- 
ments to raise transparency levels has been stron- 
gest in the area of financial transparency where 
global regulation is tightest. Financial stabilizing 
agencies such as the IMF make opening the 
accounting books of governments to public scru- 
tiny a condition of funding often at the expense of 
other governmental priorities such as political 
development, public faith in legitimacy, and data 
privacy concerns. Indeed, multilateral organiza- 
tions can themselves be conspicuous in their lack 
of transparency. International organizations such 
as the World Trade Organization (WTO) are much 
more likely to open up on areas that are relevant to 
economic liberalization but not on other areas of 
organizational transparency. MDBs, while open 
to information flows with the public that help to 
foster support, are internally conflicted because 
they have different agreements of diplomatic con- 
fidentiality with different countries. 

Further, there are inherent shortcomings in the 
extent and quality of the reach that CSOs have 
over government transparency. While CSOs play 
an important role in the transfer of transparency 
policies, they are frequently incentivized to pro- 
mote the lowest common denominator of trans- 
parency policy standards in order to increase the 
chances of the government actually adopting the 
policies. The government is reluctant to adopt 
increased transparency and therefore, as prag- 
matic advocates, CSOs enter into strategies of 
complicity and gradual change in the form of 
“iron triangle” politics. Transparency policy 
change typically happens incrementally. 


Benefits and Costs 


The benefits of transparency cover a wide gamut 
of important governmental domains. Countries 
with transparent governments tend to have higher 
GDP and lower levels of corruption. Transpar- 
ency alleviates information asymmetry in public- 
private partnerships and is therefore a strong pre- 
dictor of government contracting success. Budget 
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transparency in particular has become a prerequi- 
site for fiscal balance, fewer electoral cycles, and 
long-term economic development. One growing 
area that recognizes the benefits of transparency 
is evidence-based policymaking, where policy 
development is enhanced by taking advantage 
of the increase in governmental data and 
information. 

The benefits of transparency are such that it is 
unlikely that any modern democracy would not 
have the core features of transparent regimes such 
as FOI and public participation. However, despite 
the numerous benefits of transparency, scholars 
widely recognize that transparency can be a 
double-edged sword. Transparent government 
regimes have the benefit of increased third party 
involvement in policymaking, but as a result the 
policymaking process itself is sometimes slow 
and ineffectual. Internal processes of deliberation 
are sluggish, hampered by red tape and political 
and media interference. Privacy can be endan- 
gered which both adds to the potential for costly 
legal delays and breaches of citizen confidence. 
Further, citizen confidence can be damaged by the 
perception that difficult government decisions 
about confidentiality and publicity are simply evi- 
dence of government duplicity and hypocrisy. 

While the pressure to bring about transparent 
policy reform may lead to politicians being 
accused of selective release of controversial infor- 
mation, there are logical reasons to hypothesize 
that transparency may itself bring about certain 
sorts of undesirable behavior. In particular, the 
healthy habit of politicians to act properly in 
order to avoid blame may be turned into a game 
of tinkering and spinning of information in order 
to generate favorable public opinion. Similarly, 
politicians might be less likely to make decisions 
in the interests of their constituents if their policy 
choices and information are completely transpar- 
ent because politicians will inevitably be attracted 
by the need of spending time and resources con- 
vincing of their own (the politician's) credibility. 

Another unintended consequence of transpar- 
ency is that perceptions of political ineptitude or 
corruption magnified to the collective level of 
public opinion may trigger unpredictable political 
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reactions. Minor misdemeanors may blow up to 
catastrophic proportions or false information may 
become ingrained in the social consciousness. 
A further danger is that citizens or civil society 
actors may decide to withdraw, resign, and disen- 
gage from politics as a response to political dys- 
function rather than producing the behavior of 
remedial political action that theorists of transpar- 
ency assume. 

Considering these problematic aspects of 
transparent information and communication 
costs, researchers are almost unanimous in their 
conclusion that transparency should not be 
viewed as an unalloyed administrative good, 
political panacea, or intrinsic public value. 
Indeed, as the capacity of governments to gather 
information on citizens and foreign citizens grows 
through IT innovation, the principle of govern- 
ment transparency becomes ever more fraught 
with the challenge of balancing good kinds of 
transparency such as political accountability and 
public participation with dangerous kinds of 
transparency such as surveillance and invasions 
of personal privacy. Some scholars have identified 
a critical tipping point in this balance with the 
arrival of nonstate actors into the delivery of polit- 
ical transparency (e.g., Roberts 2006). Notably, 
the evolution of one perspective on organizational 
transparency represented by the organization 
known as WikiLeaks is about immediate transpar- 
ency of large amounts of information that circum- 
vents the separation of public and security 
interests shown in FOI kinds of transparency. 


Citizen Views of Transparency 
and Effects on Trust 


Perhaps the most contentious topic of transpar- 
ency costs and benefits is the impact of transpar- 
ency on citizen trust and attitudes towards the 
legitimacy of government action. The relationship 
between transparency and government legitimacy 
in the eyes of citizens is complicated. It is 
conditional on several different factors and 
is accompanied by several mediating variables 
relating to individual and social differences 
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(Grimmelikhuijsen and Meijer 2014). The rela- 
tionship between transparency and perceived 
trustworthiness 1s mediated by a person’s existing 
level of trust of the government and their knowl- 
edge of the given policy or information area. More 
specifically, citizens who believe that they can 
have a positive influence on decision-making 
tend to have more favorable views of government 
transparency, and in public services decision- 
making that uses citizen engagement, citizens 
are enabled to draw positive inferences about the 
responsiveness and legitimacy of government 
activities. 

Another important variable in the relationship 
between transparency and trust is culture. Differ- 
ent administrative cultures take different policies 
towards types of information sharing. Culture 
shapes how people perceive and interpret the 
results of transparency. Some recent research 
shows that the level of information that citizens 
require to make favorable assessments of trans- 
parency is low. Citizens seem to value the quality 
of information rather than quantity. From the gen- 
eral citizen perspective, it is sufficient that policy 
makers justify their decisions even if the proceed- 
ings and protocols involved in the decision- 
making are themselves not known to the 
public. Such meta-information is viewed as super- 
fluous in practical terms by citizens, but citizens 
are reassured by proactive attempts to explain and 
justify the political, economic, and legal back- 
ground of decisions (Licht 2014). 


Conclusion 


Practices of transparency can be seen in many 
different principles and practices of government. 
Transparency fundamentally changes the govern- 
mental landscape of accountability and has wide 
ranging impacts on third party organizations such 
as CSOs and citizens. Transparency practices are 
deeply rooted in history and are today growing 
worldwide. However, while scholars and public 
administrators alike herald its advantages in democ- 
racy systems of government, the empirical research 
about the benefits and costs of transparency 1s 
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mixed. It is clear that there are conditions under 
which transparency is most effective. Moreover, 
there must be limits placed on the availability of 
public information. 

The lack of a clear consensus on scientific 
knowledge of transparency is also evident in the 
evidence of its long-term effects on government 
and society. Transparency may shift patterns of 
discourse and enable organizations to be more 
open to the public in the long term. However, 
distinguishing the desirable effects of transpar- 
ency from the undesirable effects is a difficult 
task especially in a rapidly shifting environment 
of information and technological innovation. The 
further to the future that researchers set the scope 
of their empirical analyses, the more difficult the 
analysis becomes. Nevertheless, longitudinal 
studies of transparency regimes have started to 
raise the importance of addressing questions and 
testing hypotheses regarding long-term effects. 
As transparency policies become more wide- 
spread around the globe, such effects will become 
an increasingly important area of public adminis- 
tration and public policy research. 
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Definition 


Contextually accurate modes of assessing the 
openness, accessibility, and value of government 
and third-party disclosures which can shape polit- 
ical, economic, and social realities. 


Introduction 


While transparency continues to be, prima facie, 
tied to good governance, accountability, and dem- 
ocratic process itself, current debates have shifted 
to efficacy and questioning the political assump- 
tions baked into what transparency 1s and how it is 
accomplished in specific contexts. That is to say 
that specific forms that transparency takes in gov- 
ernance vary considerably in both normative and 
methodological planes depending on the context. 
Contextually accurate modes of assessing the 
openness, accessibility, and value of government 
and third-party public disclosures, which can 
shape political, economic, and social realities, 
are at the core of international measures of 
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transparency. However, the unique forms of trans- 
parency and how to measure them remain a com- 
plex question and one that this entry covers in 
abbreviated fashion. 


Measuring Spectra of Transparency 


The idea(1) of universal — or even comparable — 
measures of transparency is fraught with com- 
plexity. Indeed, even without a miscellany of var- 
ious international approaches or actors, David 
Heald cautioned against the construction of 
indexes of transparency as whatever algorithm of 
aggregation is used will poorly interpret the “mul- 
tiple directions and varieties of transparency and 
the mediating effects of habitat” (2006, p. 41) that 
exist in practice. Employing Heald’s language to 
measure of upward, downward, inward, and out- 
ward transparency, both in terms of organizational 
inputs, outputs, and out comes (i.e., performance) 
and in terms of transformation processes (1.e., the 
workings of government), make for overly com- 
plex and sometimes conflicting measures. A key 
problem is that the political, administrative, insti- 
tutional, cultural, and demographic contexts vary 
considerably where transparency is constructed 
and when it is measured. 

The point is that practitioners cannot ask and 
design around if there is too little or too much 
transparency, but instead seek to discern what the 
desirable mix of transparency outcomes or prac- 
tices are that serve specific purposes of good gov- 
ernance in specific contexts. The comparative 
contextual and political forces considered in inter- 
national measures of transparency shift the debate 
once again to acknowledge that there might be 
multiple desirables created within/through trans- 
parency in terms of expectations of governance 
that practitioners are trying to account for; not all 
political process are equal, even if “transparency” 
is valued across them. 

This, at worst, makes international transpar- 
ency indexes risk-prone to organizations “gam- 
ing” them for international clout even if their 
measures are contextually ineffective. Further, 
countries can become stuck in reinforcing net- 
works of measurements, activities, and outcomes 
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as many index scores leverage the findings of 
another that create reinforcing feedback loops 
that may be based on narrow methodology or 
theoretical hubris. That is to say that the empirical 
understanding and function of transparency dif- 
fers across cultures and publics, and thus its mea- 
surement instruments must also vary. 

A brief review of the evolution of transparency 
as a measurable concept (what is this an instance 
of, that we are trying to measure?) introduces the 
practical history of international transparency 
measures. This entry then turns to modern and 
expanded measures of transparency that are cur- 
rently shaping the way we govern. While trans- 
parency continues to be, prima facie, tied to good 
governance, financial accountability, and demo- 
cratic process itself, current debates have shifted 
to questions of efficacy and acknowledging the 
contextual political assumptions baked into what 
transparency is and how it is accomplished. The 
goal of current scholarship on transparency mea- 
sures in the international context is to recognize 
specific uses, contexts, and outcomes and how 
these affect governance. 

This entry first points out that traditional met- 
aphors that are used to understand organizational 
performance and process transparency such as 
opening windows, shining lights, or lifting veils 
of secrecy, mix with assumptions of accountabil- 
ity through public forums (Bovens 2010) in rela- 
tion to measures. In this sense, transparency 
mechanisms and their measures must have both 
an abundance of quality information disclosure 
and ways that this information can hold governors 
in account. For example, a free and/or widely 
distributed press is often cited as a predominate 
forum for government accountability, and this 
measure is backed up empirically across interna- 
tional contexts that show it correlates with lower 
corruption. Tying transparency to accountability 
incites solving an information problem by citizens 
in the classical liberal sense, where powerful 
actors are contained by the public disclosure of 
their actions in forums where they might be 
constrained through law, shame, or other forms 
of social control. This, however, does not tie mea- 
sures of transparency positively to measures of 
trust. Numerous experimental results suggest 
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that transparency can have negative effects of 
trust and that these effects are largely decided 
by context and culture. The accountability 
assumptions put to transparency may also 
increase pressure for watchdog expansion, moral 
entrepreneurship, and “shock-horror _ self- 
dramatization” (Meyer et al. 2015), all of which 
offer good examples of ways to erode trust. This 
accountability-based measure of transparency — 
regardless of trust valence — always functions as 
a fatalist control-based form of government and 
does not speak to positive productive or partici- 
patory outcomes and measures of governing. 

In other words, while an interest in accountability 
might be necessary to think of how transparency 
functions in democracy, it is not sufficient. If 
increased transparency is to offer increased “citizen 
social control’ (Attard et al. 2015), then we must also 
consider other modes of interaction transparency 
affords. This entry offers two more (of possibly 
many) ways to measure based on productive and 
participatory outcomes of transparency that stem 
from contextually accurate modes of assessing the 
openness, accessibility, and technical value. 

Productive uses of transparency hinge on open 
data initiatives and other activities that widely 
distribute public information being put to social 
and commercial use in a way that adds value. Such 
productive transparency encourages innovative 
and participatory uses by the public sector and 
private enterprises. Measurement here must con- 
sider what is made available for whom and how it 
is utilized — issues not of access but of accessibil- 
ity and the resulting utility of social outputs. Fur- 
ther, in this consideration are whether the 
performance metrics are made — or even 
considered — by local publics or are they offered 
solely for international bodies and key private 
actors such as credit rating agencies with less 
local democratic legitimacy? Here, scholars such 
as Erkilla (2012) provide the example of how 
shifting toward a solely economic perception of 
transparency might conflict with local democratic 
assumptions of public access to government infor- 
mation. Further, proprietary commercial use of 
public data offers some lines of criticism linked 
to new forms of digital divides in well-developed 
open data and civic tech movements. 
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Past productive uses and measures, transpar- 
ency can enable participatory governance pro- 
cesses such as participatory budgeting that allow 
citizens to govern not only by limiting their agents 
in new ways (as above) but by using forms of 
public disclosure of both government output and 
citizen input to construct new modes of direct 
democracy. Think here of measures concerned 
with the successes of participatory budgeting at 
local levels that might not be captured by more 
abstract indexes of transparent national accounts. 

Finally, these three avenues of accountable, 
productive, and participatory concepts for mea- 
surement intersect with the technical mediation of 
the information to be made transparent. One can 
of course hope for complete and timely data to 
feed into the above three concerns, but also has 
to remember that there is no such thing as raw 
data. All communications are crafted (to) in 
form. Any chosen medium is laden with a set 
of affordances that lend certain uses over 
others. Often there is an assumption that trans- 
parency data is digitally distributed to/for citi- 
zens or those abroad. Some literature finds 
corollaries in measurement for the ways in 
which transparency data are mediated between 
sender and receiver and Tim Berners-Lee’s 
(2006) strata of linked data. Specifically, in 
ascending order, data should be available on 
the web, in a machine-readable format, that is 
nonproprietary, that uses open standards for 
interoperability, and finally, that is linked 
to/through other sources of data. This entry 
will now survey a brief history of international 
transparency measures before highlighting 
some of the specific approaches and inclusions 
international transparency indexes have made 
in the current years. 


Historical Trajectory 


Acknowledging how shifts of expectations are 
tied to the continued development of transparency 
measures brings into focus two inflection points in 
good governance more generally. In the 1980s, as 
NPM and other international market-oriented 
metrics interfaced with the idea of good 
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governance, the idea of transparency was being 
reinforced with mass mobilizations against cor- 
ruption in developing countries and the so-called 
BRICs. International market entry meant discus- 
sion of previously taboo topics like corruption 
could occur more easily. 

Then in the mid-1990s, the international com- 
munity and regional organization saw the need to 
form new ways of meeting emerging governance 
needs vis-a-vis transparency. Transparency was 
mostly referenced by international organizations 
as a way to control corruption. The Organization 
of American States (OAS) Inter-American 
Convention Against Corruption (1996), the Orga- 
nisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) Convention Against Bribery 
(1997), the Council of Europe’s Criminal and 
Civil Conventions (1999), the African Union 
Convention on Preventing and Combating Cor- 
ruption (2003), and the UN Convention Against 
Corruption (2003) provide examples. 

This decade saw Transparency International 
(established 1993) as an opportune organizational 
breakaway from the World Bank, while South 
Africa saw it fit to have a requirement for trans- 
parency written into their new constitution. Trans- 
parency International developed methodologies 
around integrity that spanned society across nine 
“pillars” including the executive, civil society, 
private sector, champions of reform, judiciary, 
enforcement agencies, media, watchdog agencies, 
and parliament. South Africa’s 1996 constitution 
stated “transparency must be fostered by provid- 
ing the public with timely, accessible and accurate 
information. . .1n administration in every sphere of 
government; organs of state; and public enter- 
prises.” The South African case highlights the 
need for transparency measures to be 
implemented and understood at the local level 
and through local cultural contexts. 

A shift to measures of transparency that 
attempt to apply local knowledge and experts 
(rather than western observers’ perceptions) 
offered a revitalization to the democratic authority 
of transparency measures. These “second- 
generation” governance measures overlook global 
perception data and instead opt for local 
researchers and experts to rate their own countries 
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according to more clearly defined and broken 
down measures. For instance, in the OECD’s 
case, officials in charge of implementing openness 
measures in country provide the data. However, 
this does not alleviate the problem of contextually 
specific expectations, including multiple desir- 
ables of transparency. 


New Interpretations 


Rather than calculative indexes that aggregate 
transparency positions, interpretive frameworks 
offer more latitude to match context and culture, 
while discerning transparency across political, 
economic, and social criteria. Meijer et al.’s 
(2015) work offers the state of the art in this 
thinking, though other heuristics have offered 
more detailed disaggregation in the past. For 
instance, Eijffinger and Geraats’ (2006) approach 
distinguishes economic transparency in terms of 
data, models, and forecasts; political transparency 
in terms of policy accessibility or openness of 
objectives; policy transparency in terms of timely 
explanation of policy design and outcome goals; 
procedural transparency in terms of how decisions 
are made; and operational transparency in terms of 
how those decisions are operationalized and 
affected by facts on the ground. Attard 
et al. (2015) expand on methodologies of mea- 
surement across technical, policy/legal, eco- 
nomic, organizational, and cultural concerns, all 
of which function through independent variables 
that can affect the use and utility of data that is 
passed to the public. 

Other modern approaches to measuring trans- 
parency offer less diversity and instead add value 
by zeroing in on one indicator or proxy value to 
considerable depth. Some examples include mea- 
suring the timeliness with which countries report 
data to the international institutions or, instead of 
timeliness, quantity measures of collection and 
dissemination of aggregate data at the national 
level once certain quality metrics are passed. 
Other measures of global governance have come 
to include transparency as key indicators. The 
World Bank’s global competitiveness report asks 
whether businesses find it easy to “obtain 
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information about changes in government policies 
and regulations” that affect their activities, 
pointing out again that even for business, corrup- 
tion is not the sole function nor measure of 
transparency. 


Conclusion 


Measures of transparency that are both simple 
and exhaustive seem destined to failure when 
implemented in the international context. Differ- 
ences in democratic political assumptions, 
methods of governing, and targets of reportage 
offer a miscellany of preferred approaches — for 
both normative and positivistic reasons. Utilizing 
measures of transparency in the international con- 
text requires discerning which conceptual impact 
of transparency is being considered, finding accu- 
rate and exhaustive local proxies that can measure 
this, and remembering to consider the factors and 
actors that are not made visible in the political 
landscape that transparency measures are shining 
a light on. 
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Trust is a key concept in many social scientific 
fields. A cross discipline review of the concept 
emphasizes the economist vision as “either 
calculative (. ..) or institutional” and the psychol- 
ogists’ vision to “assess trust in terms of attributes 
of trustors and trustees” (Rousseau et al. 1998, 
p. 393). In marketing, trust was listed as a core 
concept of relationship marketing to maintain 
fruitful relationships between partners (Morgan 
and Hunt 1994). 

The cross discipline vision for the concept of 
trust wouldn’t be “so different after all.” Rousseau 
et al. state that “confident expectations and a will- 
ingness to be vulnerable are critical components 
of all definitions of trust reflected in the articles” 
(Rousseau et al. 1998, p. 394). 

As a consensus administrative sciences sug- 
gest, a recent definition of trust as “a psycholog- 
ical state comprising the intention to accept 
vulnerability based upon positive expectations of 
the intentions or behavior of an actor” (Karens 
et al. 2016, p. 3). 

In public administration, recent researches 
focus on the role of trust in government in public 
policy performance. However the relationship 
between trust in government and performance of 
services is not so direct, and it raises issues with 
causality (Van de Walle and Bouckaert 2003). 
Indeed, “it is obvious that performance of the 
public administration has a certain impact on 
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trust in government, but existing levels of trust 
in government may also have an impact on per- 
ceptions of government performance” (Van de 
Walle and Bouckaert 2003, p. 891). 


Trust in Government: Concept and 
Dimensions 


According to previous definitions, trust in govern- 
ment refers to the confident expectations and the 
willingness to be vulnerable from citizens toward 
government (as a body, its individuals or its pol- 
icy). Trust is not viewed as an attribute but as a 
perception of the trustworthiness of another 
(Grimmelikhuijsen et al. 2014). For trust in gov- 
ernment, it encompasses the general relations of 
trust between citizens and individual politicians, 
between citizens and the global governmental 
organization (global governmental body), and 
between citizens and policies. 

In the literature, trust is often seen as a multi- 
dimensional concept (Karens et al. 2016). 
Grimmelikhuijsen and Meier insist on a three- 
dimensional comprehensive measure of trust 
(Grimmelikhutjsen et al. 2014): 


— Benevolence refers to the ethical perception of 
the government who really follows policy in 
the interest of citizens. 

— Perceived honesty of government depends on 
its ability to tell the truth and maintain its 
commitments. 

— Competence refers to “whether people per- 
ceive a government organization to be capable, 
effective, skillful, or professional in making 
decisions” (Grimmelikhuysen et al. 2014, 


p. 8). 


Trust as a Variable of Public Performance 


Trust in government is a central concept for public 
performance on its “competence dimension.” 
A deepening of scientific knowledge about the 
performance of public policies has focused on 
the question of trust in the relationship between 
the governors and the governed. Its relations with 
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public performance require to deepen the concept 
of public performance. 

As a complex topic, discontinuities in public 
performance of policies may be related to errone- 
ous assumptions on which they are based. The 
latter may relate to the factual starting situation 
but also to the probability of generating the 
desired future state. Cognitive approaches to pub- 
lic policy have thus revealed that public decision- 
makers sometimes ignore the reality on which 
they intervene and that they possess a truncated 
representation of the behaviors they seek to mod- 
ify (Sabatier and Schlager 2000). Moreover, this 
effectiveness can cause adverse effects. Indeed, 
although effective, policy instruments can pro- 
duce unexpected consequences; which can lead 
to uneffectiveness of public policy. 

The concept of trust is a key variable in many 
social sciences. It’s often operationalized as an 
independent variable (causal), an intermediate 
variable (moderating or mediating), or a depen- 
dent variable (consequence). For instance Mor- 
gan and Hunt identified trust as a key mediating 
variable in relationship marketing between com- 
panies (Morgan and Hunt 1994). Karens et al. 
focused on trust as a consequence of a branding 
policy at the European Union level (Karens et al. 
2016). 

Trust in government can be viewed as a con- 
sequence and a determinant of public policy per- 
formance. The broad spectrum of performance 
offers different evaluation criteria for an efficient 
public sector. It makes it possible to concentrate 
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Fig. 1 The canyons of 
public performance 
(Adapted from Bouckaert 
and Halligan (2008)) 
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on efficiency criteria by costs and outputs or on 
effectiveness criteria that more specifically con- 
cern the societal production function. Outside this 
perimeter of performance, the proposed extension 
to confidence focuses on the relationship between 
performance and inputs, outputs, and outcomes 
(Bouckaert and Halligan 2008). In the manage- 
ment of public policies, this broad spectrum of 
performance makes it possible to envisage differ- 
ent perimeters of the performance according to the 
different objectives pursued. 

Following the first extension of the perfor- 
mance appraisal to the effects produced, a second 
extension of the perimeter thus extends the con- 
cept of performance to trust. Effects are not an end 
in themselves in the public sector, as the ultimate 
goal is to ensure a level trust by citizens toward all 
institutions and public organizations (Bouckaert 
and Halligan 2008). Thus, the outputs of public 
action must generate effects that will generate 
trust in governments (Van de Walle 2004). Indeed, 
an effective school, health system, or security 
police can generate a level of trust in these policies 
and systems. Trust can then be seen as a conse- 
quence of effective public policies. 

In a circular way, these levels of trust will also 
contribute to the achievement of higher “out- 
comes” that will ensure the effectiveness of the 
public policy implemented. The link between 
effects and trust is the second “Grand Canyon” 
of the public sector (Fig. 1). 

Assuming that effects can positively influence 
confidence is, however, a weak assumption that 
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has not been corroborated by theories or empirical 
studies (Van de Walle and Bouckaert 2003). Nev- 
ertheless, it is recognized that nonmarket organi- 
zations need the trust of their publics for their 
“legitimacy, effectiveness, and non-financial or 
financial support” (Bryce 2007). 

This relation between effects and trust thus 
presents a circular causality in which trust can 
also produce effects according to a “moderate 
opposite causal relationship” (Van de Walle and 
Bouckaert 2003). Indeed, trust can be an input for 
the public sector and not just an outcome. The 
effectiveness of public environmental policy can 
thus depend on the confidence that is sought to be 
increased through citizen participation and con- 
sultation (Collins et al. 2003). 

The degree of public confidence in public orga- 
nizations contributes, in fact, to their effective- 
ness. Indeed, trust levels can also have an impact 
on the level of outputs and satisfaction, but also 
outcomes (Bouckaert and Halligan 2008). For 
example, in the field of coproduction of a public 
service, trust is essential to enable the same quan- 
tity and quality of outputs to reach higher levels of 
efficiency. Moreover, it also contributes to the 
legitimacy of the organization. Transposed to the 
management of public policies, this confidence 
can also impact the “outcomes” because it will 
guarantee the effectiveness and especially the effi- 
ciency of the outputs. Indeed, the different instru- 
ments of public policy are all the more effective 
than they are based on a relationship of trust 
between governments who implement them and 
the governed who must comply with them. This 
conformation will therefore be facilitated by high 
levels of trust in instruments aimed at orienting 
the behavior of the target groups. 

From a scientific point of view, theories of 
public sector management should increasingly 
integrate topics such as expectations management 
and perception management, which is a combined 
form of public sector marketing, as well as trust 
(Bouckaert and Halligan 2008). Models need to 
bridge these gaps between management concerns 
internal and external to the public sector. As long 
as there are gaps between public policy intentions 
and perceptions, citizen satisfaction and trust will 
remain key elements in achieving public policy 
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performance. Actions must therefore be taken by 
public policy actors and researchers in the field in 
order to understand the impact of confidence on 
improving the outputs and outcomes of public 
action. 

It constitutes a combined form of public mar- 
keting and trust management applied to the meso- 
performance of the public sector. However, this 
concept of trust is difficult to measure with indi- 
cators of satisfaction or governance (Van de Walle 
2005). Indeed, public production is more fre- 
quently evaluated by its cost than by its capacity 
to meet expectations (Bureau and Mougeot 2007). 
Trust has thus been measured by more or less 
general scales of opinions, which are often 
difficult to relate to the outputs and outcomes 
observed. 

Trust in government is a central concept for 
reforms of public policies based on performance. 

Perceived in its ethical, commitment, or com- 
petence dimensions, trust in government is not a 
steady concept. It can be viewed as a cause or as a 
consequence of public performance. From a prac- 
titioner perspective, it can be considered as a mean 
or as an objective. This circular vision might 
reflect the reality and the complexity of public 
administration. Managing trust in government is 
similar to managing the three main objectives of 
public performance: efficiency and quality of out- 
puts and effectiveness of outcomes. It can be a 
very helpful integrated concept to improve citizen 
orientation of managerial practices in public 
administration. 
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Definition 


This essay will define leadership turnover as 
change and replacement of the occupants of for- 
mal, non-elected executive and managerial posi- 
tions within public agencies. 
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Introduction 


Since at least the time of the Volker Report (The 
National Commission on Public Service 1989), 
the phenomenon of personnel turnover in the fed- 
eral civil service, particularly at or near the top of 
agencies, has been regarded as a problem. Com- 
parable issues of turnover in state and local gov- 
ernment agencies have also been recognized as a 
matter of some concern, with articles by scholars 
and practitioners and speeches by politicians and 
interest group leaders expressing concern over 
this trend. Whether we see this as a “quiet crisis” 
(see Lewis 1991; Light 2008) or simply a natural, 
manageable problem, the issue deserves careful 
examination. This essay surveys the scholarly 
literature that examines the causes and conse- 
quences of leadership turnover within public 
agencies. The focus of the essay is not turnover 
among elected leaders, or of rank-and-file person- 
nel, although some of the research on those topics 
may be instructive. The focus is upon turnover in 
occupants of formal executive and managerial 
leadership positions. The research in the business 
literature on turnover among CEOs and boards of 
directors may also be of interest but is not the 
essential issue to be studied. 

The essay proceeds as follows. The first section 
very briefly summarizes the research on the 
causes of turnover. Of necessity, this section relies 
to a great degree on literature covering rank-and- 
file employee turnover. The next section discusses 
research on the implications and consequences of 
executive turnover. Finally, the concluding sec- 
tion discusses how and why the meaning and 
significance of turnover is context specific and 
dependent upon opportunity structures of not 
only agencies but of the entire labor market. 


Causes of Turnover 


In public organizations and in many private ones, 
leaders can be evaluated based upon the perfor- 
mance of the programs that they lead. If their 
programs appear to be successful (e.g., ifa coach’s 
team wins ball games), leaders are retained and 
even rewarded. In the political science literature, 
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an argument about the way that voters make deci- 
sions about candidates (particularly presidential 
candidates) has been based upon this tendency. 
The political science scholarship describes this 
phenomenon as “retrospective voting” (Fiorina 
1981). According to this argument, voters evalu- 
ate the incumbent based upon the performance of 
the government that he/she leads. In most of the 
research, the incumbent who is examined is the 
incumbent president, and the major focus of the 
voters’ evaluation is the state of the economy. 
There is considerable evidence that these retro- 
spective models do explain quite a bit of the 
variance in citizen evaluations of the president 
and the vote share obtained by incumbent presi- 
dents and the presidential candidates of the 
incumbent’s party. Nonetheless, the near- 
exclusive focus on the state of the economy offers 
a somewhat incomplete view of the concerns of all 
voters, since most voters care about a wide variety 
of other issues (see also Berry and Howell 2007). 

Public agency leaders may not be held 
accountable by the public in general (although 
there are many executive agencies at the state 
level that are chosen through election). Nonethe- 
less, the biggest problem in evaluating many 
agency leaders is the multiplicity of the tasks 
that they perform and the difficulties in measuring 
and monitoring their performance. Most of the 
evaluation of these leaders is done by elected 
officials and administrative superiors in their 
organizational hierarchy. In practice, though, 
much of the research literature, particularly in 
public administration and human resource man- 
agement, does not view turnover as primarily a 
function of unfavorable evaluations of perfor- 
mance, but as a result of unfavorable conditions 
within the workplace. In other words, much of the 
research explains turnover as a choice made by 
dissatisfied employees. This tendency may be 
attributable to the prevalence of civil service 
rules that make dismissal difficult. However, 
agency leadership would not normally be covered 
by those rules. 

One of the notable characteristics of much, 
although not all, of the literature is the usually 
unstated premise that turnover is something to be 
avoided (see, e.g., Lewis 1991; Light 2008). For 
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that reason, the research seems dedicated to the 
quest of identifying variables that tend to reduce 
the frequency with which public employees or 
officers leave office. Much of the research is quan- 
titative, with regression-based analyses that pre- 
dict turnover or turnover intention among public 
employees for a given set of agencies within a 
particular period of time. In some cases, the 
research does not aim to account for individual 
turnover or turnover intentions but instead 
attempts to explain a rate of turnover among per- 
sonnel within an organization, management team, 
or program leadership structure. To a great extent, 
with some notable exceptions, there is not much 
elaborate and elegant theorizing in this research. 
For the most part, the literature tests the impor- 
tance of a number of favorable inputs (1.e., nice 
stuff to have) that might discourage personnel 
from leaving their agencies. In general, better 
pay and benefits (Lee and Whitford 2007), friend- 
lier co-workers, on-site child care (Selden and 
Moynihan 2000), and better relationships with 
superiors all tend to discourage turnover 
(Whitaker and DeHoog 1991). Sometimes a mea- 
sure of fiscal stress in a community is a strong 
predictor of turnover (e.g., Tekniepe and Stream 
2012). Some behavioral indices of attitudes, such 
as organizational commitment, organization- 
person fit, and public service motivation, as well 
as ageregated indicators of supervisor practices, 
are also negatively associated with turnover, 
although somewhat surprisingly opportunities 
for “voice” are not significantly related to turnover 
(Moynihan and Pandey 2008; Selden and Sowa 
2015). Some research indicates that turnover 
diminishes as employees are supervised by some- 
one of their own race or gender (Grissom 
et al. 2012). It does appear that turnover may be 
greater in rural locations than in urban or suburban 
locations, perhaps because the rural areas are not 
as attractive for some households (Grissom and 
Andersen 2012). However, Watson and Hassett 
(2003) find that some of the longest serving city 
managers are located in small, homogenous 
towns. It also seems to be the case that public 
university presidents have much shorter tenures 
than private university presidents (Monks 2012). 
Agency leaders who came up through the 
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ranks appear to stay longer in their positions than 
leaders who were recruited from outside the orga- 
nization (Grissom and Andersen 2012). Ironi- 
cally, managers with higher education may have 
shorter tenures than those with less (Mani 2014). 

There are some troubling aspects of this litera- 
ture. In addition to the generally low quality of 
theorizing, there is only occasionally a distinction 
made between voluntary and involuntary turn- 
over. It also is not clear whether turnover reflects 
a departure from the agency or simply a move to 
another unit within an agency. Also, there tends to 
be a focus on variables that pertain to agency or 
supervisor characteristics. The environment out- 
side the organization in most instances does not 
get as much attention. It is also the case that 
institutional arrangements regarding particular 
positions (e.g., employment contract length, vest- 
ing rules within pension systems, post- 
termination restrictions on employment) are 
often unexamined, perhaps because the large-N 
survey-based studies do not include items regard- 
ing those issues on their questionnaires. 


Consequences of Turnover 


Just as much of the literature seems implicitly 
aimed at reducing turnover, much of the research 
on the consequences of turnover presumes that the 
results are bad. Turnover can reduce, at least tem- 
porarily, the workforce available to do agency 
tasks. It can involve a loss of human capital, 
agency expertise, and institutional memory 
(Duffield et al. 2011). It may affect the time hori- 
zons and the capacity of the agency to make 
credible commitments to fulfill long-term com- 
mitments, such as municipal bond issues and 
service contracts of long duration (Clinger 
et al. 2008). However, the research also finds 
that the results of turnover may be contingent 
upon what kind of turnover is involved and how 
the agency was performing prior to turnover. Iron- 
ically, involuntary turnover may be associated 
with improved organizational performance, 
while voluntary turnover appears linked to perfor- 
mance declines (Boyne et al. 2011). Furthermore, 
turnover in general seems to lead to improved 
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performance in agencies that had been performing 
poorly, while turnover seems to be followed by 
performance declines when an agency had been 
performing well. In some cases, moderate turn- 
over is associated with performance improve- 
ments, but very high turnover is associated with 
declining performance (Meier and Hicklin 2008). 
Whether these relationships are actually causal or 
just a statistical artifact, a “regression toward the 
mean” is not clear. But it does seem likely that a 
badly performing organization is not likely to 
improve unless some changes are made. 


Recommendations Regarding 
Understanding Turnover 


Understanding turnover in personnel at the top, 
middle, and bottom of an organization should be 
enhanced by the accountability movement that is 
manifested at all levels of government now in the 
form of organizational report cards, Program 
Assessment Rating Tool (PART) evaluations, per- 
formance measurement, etc. Perhaps most obvi- 
ously, in the realm of education, school leaders 
will be scrutinized on the basis of how their stu- 
dents perform. That does not mean that dismissals 
will take place immediately after a poor showing 
on standardized test. It does mean that elected 
officials, citizens, and the media will begin to 
ask some questions. Resistance to this scrutiny 
could lead to “voluntary” turnover, even if invol- 
untary dismissals do not take place. 

One aspect of the research that is mostly 
lacking is a recognition that agency leaders 
are often participants in a national or at least 
regional market. Some scholars, such as Grissom 
et al. (2016), have emphasized this aspect of the 
employment of agency leaders, but many other 
researchers ignore it. When viewed in this way, 
turnover is a phenomenon that should increase as 
job opportunities for advancement exist in other 
agencies, often in other states and sometimes in 
other levels of government. Such opportunities 
may also exist with nonprofit organizations, 
think tanks, and for-profit firms. Research that 
only examines workplace variables or the behav- 
ior of immediate supervisors will miss the 
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significance of the broader labor market. When 
examining these market effects, researchers 
should take care to take into account the agency- 
specific or position-specific human capital that 
agency leaders bring to a job (or take away from 
a job) should they leave their present positions. 
Opportunities outside current agencies are going 
to be much more numerous and lucrative for cer- 
tain individuals than for others. Of course, some 
of the human capital that agency leaders have is 
not just technical. Some may have more general 
administrative capability or personal political 
connections than other agency leaders. Whether 
“who you know or what you know” is more 
important is a promising question for research to 
answer. 

More research should also be focused on for- 
mal policies that agencies use to discourage 
turnover or at least shape behavior after leaders 
leave office. For example, many agencies have 
policies regarding post-termination employ- 
ment. Specifically, regulatory agencies may for- 
bid their employees form going to work for the 
firms that they formerly regulated. This presum- 
ably promotes a more ethical stance by the reg- 
ulators and prevents conflict of interest. Perhaps 
it was assumed that with more restricted 
employment opportunities available after work- 
ing for the agency, staffers and commissioners 
would remain with the agency longer. Ironically, 
research by Law and Long (2012) indicates that 
these post-employment restrictions by state util- 
ity commissions lead to the recruitment of 
employees with weaker credentials who subse- 
quently serve shorter tenures with the govern- 
ment. The implications of restrictive 
employment rules of this kind deserve to be 
explored. 

Currently, little attention has been paid to the 
question of whether turnover has different impli- 
cations in different task environments or in posi- 
tions with different professional specialties. 
Monks (2012) does find that university presidents 
with degrees in social science, business, medicine, 
or law are more likely to leave office for “non- 
presidential” positions than are presidents with 
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other backgrounds. It is not clear if this is because 
of greater job opportunities for those with these 
specializations or if these kinds of presidents are 
not as eager to pursue a presidential career. It is 
also not clear whether turnover in a more technical 
as opposed to a managerial position has different 
kinds of repercussions for agency performance. 
One might presume that turnover of leaders with 
highly specialized, highly scarce, and highly 
valued skills would have more detrimental conse- 
quences for the organization than would turnover 
among individuals whose skill set was not as 
unique or in such high demand. 

Finally, it would be interesting to learn whether 
turnover in positions for which there was substan- 
tial succession planning was as significant as it 
might be in organizations that had done nothing 
formally to respond to the departure of agency 
leaders. Unfortunately, there is a substantial num- 
ber of articles written on succession planning, but 
most are very anecdotal and prescriptive (see, e.g., 
Pynes 2004; Rothwell and Poduch 2004; Gothard 
and Austin 2013). Very little empirical analysis of 
the consequences of succession planning for lead- 
ership turnover exists. 


Conclusion 


Leadership turnover in public agencies has vari- 
ous causes and consequences. Some of the causes 
of leadership turnover have their origins in the 
attributes of individual leaders. Other causes 
exist at the level of the organization or the work 
unit within the organization where leaders are 
located. Finally, some turnover is caused 
by factors at the societal level, particularly involv- 
ing market opportunities or opportunities for 
advancement in other agencies. Unfortunately, 
much of the research has focused upon factors at 
only one level rather than looking at the issue 
more holistically. To the extent that public admin- 
istrators perceive turnover to be a problem, they 
must consider all the factors that are pertinent. 
Some factors may not be subject to control. 
They are embedded in a political and economic 
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context that public administrators can only mod- 
estly influence. 

Turnover among agency leaders may not be 
something that, from a normative standpoint, 
should be reduced. Whether or not turnover is a 
matter of concern should depend upon the conse- 
quences that it will have for public service. In 
general, the research does not find that leadership 
turnover necessarily results in lower performance 
in organizations. Often turnover in poor- 
performing organizations is followed by better 
subsequent performance. Turnover in high- 
performing organizations, not surprisingly, is 
often followed by lower performance. Leadership 
turnover may in some cases lead to decisions that 
reflect the different preferences of the new occu- 
pants of those offices. Consequences of turnover 
may also reflect different levels of competence 
between the new and old leaders. In short, turn- 
over’s impacts will depend upon who has been 
replaced and who has been chosen as the 
replacements. 

No matter what the quality of the new occu- 
pants of leadership positions, it is likely that 
extremely high levels of turnover will cause 
certain kinds of difficulties for public agencies. 
Uncertainty in organizational functioning may 
be created, and long-term commitments with 
employees, contractors, and political superiors 
may result. Such uncertainty may be more prob- 
lematic for certain functions and for certain 
agencies than for others. For example, high turn- 
over might be unacceptable for agencies that are 
concerned with long-term commitments, such as 
pension fund management, capital project pro- 
gramming and finance, and comprehensive plan- 
ning. Turnover might be much less of a problem 
in functions where the environment is more 
fluid, and responsiveness to market or political 
conditions is valued. For example, leadership 
turnover among individuals involved in eco- 
nomic development, human services administra- 
tion, and emergency services may be an 
advantage. In these areas, leaders must respond 
to changes in policy or circumstances that are 
outside the control of their agencies. This 
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responsiveness may be easier to achieve with 
new leaders than with those accustomed to the 
status quo. In short, the consequences of leader- 
ship turnover, both empirically and normatively, 
vary according to the circumstances in which the 
turnover occurs. 
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Typology of Agency Models of Corruption 
Definition 


The corruption is acts in which public power is 
used for personal gains in a manner that contra- 
venes the rules of the game (Jain 2001, 73). It is 
the principal-agent model that is most often used 
as a methodological framework for modeling cor- 
rupt behavior. In the principal-agent model, the 
payoff to the principal depends on an action taken 
by the agent. The mainstream of the corrupt 
behavior modeling is model of bureaucratic cor- 
ruption, which considers agent as potential bribee 
and examines its behavior for given regulation. 


Introduction 


From a great many definitions of corruption, we 
select the typical one: “The corruption is acts in 
which public power is used for personal gains in a 
manner that contravenes the rules of the game” 
(Jain 2001, 73). The above-cited author suggests 
that there are two forms of corruption, each occu- 
pying extreme positions on a scale of corrupt 
activities: “grand corruption” generally refers to 
the acts of the political elite by which they exploit 
their power to make economic policy and 
“bureaucratic corruption” refers to corrupt acts 
of the appointed bureaucrats in their dealings 
with either their superiors (political elite) or with 
the public (Jain 2001, 73-75, 2011, 3). 

In this article, we will prove that despite of the 
fact that all corrupts can really be divided on 
political elite and appointed bureaucrats, this 
approach is not sufficient to construct the typol- 
ogy of the corruption models. To do so, we will 
use the approach, which is based on the applying 
of the principal-agent or agency model to the 
examination of corrupt behavior (Ivanov 2015). 

It is the principal-agent model that is most 
often used as a methodological framework for 
modeling corrupt behavior: “Pathologies in the 
agency/principal relation are at the heart of the 
corrupt transaction” (Rose-Ackerman 2008, 330). 

This model has been developed for describing 
processes in the private sector and understands the 
agency relationships as “a contract under which 
one or more persons (the principal(s)) engage 
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another person (the agent) to perform some ser- 
vice on their behalf which involves delegating 
some decision making authority to the agent” 
(Jensen and Meckling 1976, 308). Accordingly, 
the principal faces the task of shaping a system of 
incentives for the agent, in which agent’s prefer- 
ence relation, defined on a corresponding set of 
alternatives, coincides with (or, in extreme case, 
equal to) preferences of the principal. 

In turn, the starting point for modeling public 
sector processes is the assumption that to meet 
public needs the political elite (principal) dele- 
gates some decision-making authority to govern- 
ment agencies or other public entities or, other 
words, to appointed bureaucrats (agents). In this 
case, we can see that all core assumptions of the 
original principal-agent model are true or can be 
redefined very close to original ones. Actually, the 
agent takes an action that determines a payoff to 
the principal, the principal can readily observe the 
outcome but not the action of the agent, the 
agent’s preferences can be assumed to differ 
from the principal’s ones (asymmetry in prefer- 
ences), and so on. 

However, in contrast to the private sector, the 
applying of the principal-agent model in the pub- 
lic sector has its own specifics related to the fact 
that in a democracy the political elite, in turn, is an 
agent, who is elected by the populace for the 
achievement of social objectives. Thus, the ideal 
preferences in this case are not the preferences of 
political elite but society’s preferences, and we 
have some reasons to denote the society as a 
basic principal. Hence, there are three dramatis 
personae in the model, and this property can be 
considered as an attribute of public sector 
principal-agent model. 

In the paper, the correspondence of the prefer- 
ences of the principal and the agent to the basic 
principal’s preferences lays in the base of 
suggested typology of corruption models. 


The Typology’s Basics 


Let us consider some set of alternatives Q, fix 
alternatives x and y from this set, and assume 
that for basic principal (principal, agent) 
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alternatives, x is strictly better than y or indiffer- 
enttoit:x >ppy(x >py,x ay). The set 
of pair x and y (x, y € Q), for which basic 
principal considers x > gp y, we will call the 
preference order (or preferences) of basic principal, 
defined on the set Q, and denote itas >pp. The 
preferences of the principal and the agent ( >p and 
>a) are introduced the same way. 

Assume that on the same set of alternatives, the 
preferences of the basic principal, the principal, 
and the agent are defined. 


Definition 1 We call that the principal (agent) 
is mala fide if its preference order is different from 
the basic principal’s preference order, >p% pp 
(=a #  >pp), and bona fide if otherwise. 


If we construct the typology of models of cor- 
rupt behavior or corruption models on the base of 
the Definition 1, we will find that theoretically five 
models can be created depending on the combi- 
nation of the bona/mala fides of principal and 
agent. 

The applying of given approach to the modeling 
of corrupt behavior is connected with the identifi- 
cation of bona fides of principal and agent. It 
appears that the first step of assessment is to deter- 
mine the bona fides of the principal. Indeed, if the 
principal is bona fide, the vesting of agent with 
principal’s preference order will inevitably lead to 
the achievement of public objectives and, other- 
wise, will not allow of achieving them. 

To determine the bona fides of the principal is 
necessary (Ivanov 2015): 


1. To put forward assumptions about the proper- 
ties of society’s preferences and build up a 
model of basic principal’s preference order 

2. Then, based on the proposed regulation, to 
model the principal preference order 

3. And, finally, to find out whether they match or 
differ 


In the paper, if otherwise stated, we confine 
discussion to matching given typology of corrupt 
behavior models with public procurement issues. 
We will designate policy-makers, legislators, and 
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Typology of Agency Models of Corruption, 
Table 1 The main directions of corrupt behavior 


modeling 
# Principal Agent 
l. Bona fide Bona fide 
~p = BP >A = BP 
2, Bona fide Mala fide 
~p = BP >A # = BP 
3. Mala fide Mala fide 
>p > pp >a F =pp (ha F =p) 
4. Mala fide Mala fide 
=P% pp ha £ >er (>a = >p) 
s3 Mala fide Bona fide 
=p% >pP >A = 7 BP 


other people and bodies, who are responsible for 
the public procurement regulation development 
and enforcement, as a principal, and contracting 
authorities (or public buyers), who are acting in 
the framework of given regulation rules, as an 
agent. 

In the paper, we will use simplified way of the 
principal’s bona fide identification: we will say 
that principal is mala fide if the proposed regula- 
tion goes against international practice, which 
is concluded in the clauses of UNCITRAL 
Model Law on Procurement of Goods, Construc- 
tion and Services (UNCITRAL Model Law 2011) 
(hereafter: Model Law) and bona fide if 
otherwise. 

In turn, the agent’s bona fides can be identified 
on the base of accumulated enforcement practice. 

From the five models, main hypotheses of 
which are given in Table 1 are well-known two 
ones: the model of bureaucratic (or administra- 
tive, according to the World Bank’s terminology) 
corruption (#2) and the model of efficient corrup- 
tion (#3). In the next sections, we will consistently 
consider all models and give the rest of them 
absent titles. 


The Models with Bona Fide Principal 


In this section, we assume that the discussed reg- 
ulation lies in the framework of the clauses of 
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Model Law, and, respectively, the principal is 
bona fide. 


Conflict-Free Model 


If the accumulated legal practice does not give us 
reasons to consider agents as mala fide, we obtain 
the model that is trivial in terms of the agency 
relationships (>p= >a = >pp). Let us call 
this model the conflict-free one: agent has the 
opportunity to choose and is prone to selection 
of the optimal alternative for the society. 

When the assumptions for conflict-free model 
are true, the researchers tend to focus on the study 
of the efficiency of public contracts, trying to 
identify the most exact sources of agency costs 
and assess their value (Laffont and Tirole 1993; 
Moszoro Spiller 2012). 


Model of Bureaucratic Corruption 


Assume that the law enforcement practice allows 
us to identify the existence of agents, who 
violate the rules and, possibly, policy of the 
regulation: >a Æ >p They are obviously 
mala fide: >,+% >p= *>pp. Models based 
on the assumption of principal’s bona fides and agent’s 
malafides(-p= >~ppR >a# >~pp)arecalled 
models of bureaucratic or administrative corruption. 

Models of bureaucratic corruption are most 
frequently arisen in the studying of public pro- 
curement issues. Actually, in this case, the agent 1s 
endowed with a discretionary power and a certain 
budget to carry out procurement. In this situation, 
two of the three necessary conditions of corrupt 
behavior arise (Aidt 2003, F633): the relevant 
public official possesses the authority to design 
or administer regulations and policies in a discre- 
tionary manner, and this discretionary power can 
allow him the extraction of existing rents or crea- 
tion of rents that can be extracted. 

In the pioneer research, based on the assump- 
tions of principal’s bona fides and agent’s mala 
fides, Rose-Ackerman examined the situation in 
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which a private individual attempts to corrupt a 
bureaucrat in order to obtain a government con- 
tract (Rose-Ackerman 1975, 187). In this case, the 
agent is considered as a potential “bribee,” and the 
actual level of corruption is determined by how 
well the institutions governing the (corruptible) 
bureaucracy are designed (Aidt 2003, F635). 

Modern studies of bureaucratic corruption 
develop ideas of Rose-Ackerman’s paper and are 
usually associated with the modeling agency costs 
and/or analysis of the specificity of the asymmetry 
of information between involved parties 
(Lambert-Mogiliansky et al. 2007). 

The question is, is there some room for bureau- 
cratic corruption in the country’s public procure- 
ment system? For developing countries, the 
answer gives the data of Business Environment 
and Enterprise Performance Survey (BEEPS), a 
joint initiative of the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (EBRD) and the 
World Bank = (http://data.worldbank.org/data- 
catalog/BEEPS). 

Let us consider the World Bank data 
concerning the assessment of countries’ corrup- 
tion level (http://www.enterprisesurveys.org/data/ 
exploretopics/corruption). The data on Russian 
public procurement corruption, selected from 
the surveys BEEPS H-—BEEPS V, look like as 
follows. 
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Table 2 The assessment of the corruption level in 
Russian public procurement 


Percent of firms expected to 
give gifts to secure 


Economy Year | government contract 
All countries 26.1 
High income: 10.6 
nonOECD 

Russian 2002 | 28.9 
Federation 

Russian 2005 | 30.1 
Federation 

Russian 2009 | 47.0 
Federation 

Russian 2012 | 30.9 
Federation 
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Thus, the data of Table 2 give the evidence of 
bureaucratic corruption existence in Russia and, 
moreover, let to assess the scale of it. The data 
dynamics 1s fit with the fact that intense economic 
reform (in Russia: beginning 1990—beginning 
2000) is objectively accompanied by growth of 
corruption (Huntington 1968, 59). 


The Models with Mala Fide Principal 


Bureaucratic corruption model implicitly assumes 
that the political elite has developed regulatory 
rules relying solely on the interests of its principal, 
the society. At the same time, consideration of the 
political elite as an agent hired by the society 
naturally leads us to perceive politicians as 
“. ..maximizing agents who pursue their own self- 
ish interest rather than as benevolent agents seek- 
ing to maximize aggregate welfare” (Grossman 
and Helpman 1994, 48). Corruption, directly 
related to activities of the political elite, was 
above called “grand corruption,” unlike “petty 
corruption,” which is treated in the bureaucratic 
model. 

Thus, in the model of grand corruption, the 
principal is mala fide (=p # > pp). There is 
another source of principal’s mala fides, his 
bounded rationality (Simon 1947, xxiv), caused 
by some specific features of country’s institutional 
environment. 

In the modern information-transparent world, 
the corruption in the public procurement tnevita- 
bly reflects in the mass media in the form of the 
numerous corruption cases and creates the 
demand on the strong anti-corruption policy, 
which had been formed in Russia by the begin- 
ning of 2000. However, due to lack of experience 
in the public procurement area and weak institute 
of Regulatory Impact Assessment, Government 
and Legislator had chosen tools, which are rarely 
used in international practice; in particular, the 
electronic price reverse auction was selected as 
the main procurement method. This selection is 
against international experience, since Model 
Law recommends applying electronic reverse 
auction (hereafter: ERA) to simple and off-the- 
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shelf goods and standardized services only (Guide 
2014, 226). Thus, we consider principal as mala 
fide (>p # >pp) in spite of there are no reasons to 
suspect grand corruption in ERA promotion. 

In the assessment of the legal act, involving the 
use of regulatory tool for which there is certain 
enforcement practice, improvement of the regula- 
tion rules, and, possibly, regulatory policy is 
heavily dependent on the specific of agent 
behavior. 

If we reject the assumption of principal’s bona 
fides, assume him mala fide (>p # > pp), and 
continue to consider mala fide agent (~~ £ pp), 
then, depending on whether the agent is prone 
to break the existing regulation (>a Æ >p) or 
not (>a = >p), we must distinguish between two 
types of models. 


Model of Efficient Corruption 


In the “queue model” and the “auction model” 
(Aidt 2003, F634), corrupt bureaucrats try to correct 
preexisting government failures. In these models, 
agent’s actions violate accepted rules of regulation 
that allows us to identify differences in preferences 
of the principal and agent (> a # > p) and, 
correspondingly, the agency problem existence. 

The models of this type, based on assumptions 
of mala fides of both a principal and an agent, 
form the class of “efficient corruption” models 
(>p Æ >pp >a £ Bp >a £ >p) (Ibid, F633). 

As an example of this kind of corruption, 
J. Nye viewed corruption of some factory man- 
agers in the former Soviet Union, which gave 
some flexibility to the centralized planning system 
(Nye 1967, 420), and Laffont and Tirole some 
instructions of the US Department of Defense 
(Laffont and Tirole 1993, 476). 

It seems that in the case of an efficient corrup- 
tion, the modeling of agent’s behavior must be 
primarily aimed at the identification and elimina- 
tion of the sources of regulation’s inefficiency 
and, accordingly, to the conversion of efficient 
corruption into the bureaucratic one. In this case, 
the modeling is aimed at a changing of both reg- 
ulatory legal acts and regulatory policy. 
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Model of Totalitarian Corruption 


Nevertheless, the principal can create a system of 
incentives for the agent, which prevents him from 
any actions in opposition to existing regulation. 
This model (>p Æ >pp >a = >p) we Suggest 
to call a model of totalitarian corruption. 

After the theoretical background of totalitarian 
corruption had been discovered, the case of it was 
found in the Russian regulation of single-source 
procurement. Following the Model Law proposi- 
tions, the modern Russian public procurement 
law — Federal Law #44 “On the contract system 
in the procurement of goods, works and services 
for state and municipal needs,” which came into 
force from 2014 — permits single-source procure- 
ment for small contracts (up to 100,000 rubles, 
1 ruble is about US $0.015 on July 2017) but only 
if the total amount of such purchasing is not more 
than 2,000,000 rubles. 

Thus, the contracting authority that has spent 
the quota and need to buy something very cheap 
has to apply open tender (ERA or contest) to do 
it. And actually, the Russian unified information 
system in the field of procurement gives many 
examples of very small purchasing by means of 
the ERA, including contracts for one ruble! In this 
case, the principal is obviously mala fide and 
agent mala fide too, because she has no chance 
to avoid of open tender providing. 

Thus, in the case of a totalitarian corruption, the 
modeling is aimed at the identifying of what under- 
lies the ineffective regulation: grand corruption (Jain 
2001, 73—74) or bounded rationality. It should result 
in a changing of regulatory policy and practices of 
regulation, especially in terms of the expansion of 
discretionary powers and responsibilities of agents. 


Quasi-corruption Model 


Let us consider the last model from Table 1 (#5), 
which is based on the assumptions of principal’s 
mala fides and agent’s bona fides (>p # >pp, =A = 


> pp): 


Definition 2 Bona fide agent’s actions violating 
the rules of regulation created by the mala fide 
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principal will be called quasi-corrupt behavior. 
The model, which examines bona fide agent’s 
behavior in institutional conditions created by 
mala fide principal, will be called quasi- 
corruption model. 


It follows from the Definition 2 that in condi- 
tions of quasi-corruption agents have discretion- 
ary power broader than in totalitarian case. 
Therefore, analysis of the applying of this power 
may enable us to determine the main directions of 
the changing of regulatory policy and, respec- 
tively, regulation rules. 

The question is how it is possible to identify 
fact of quasi-corrupt behavior. Actually, the quasi- 
corruption model was constructed on the survey 
of Russian public procurement in 2011. 

In the Russian Federation in 2011, the open 
outcry auctions were replaced completely with 
ERA for the all types of public procurement bod- 
ies. The government was convinced that applying 
e-auctions would help suppliers to become 
involved in the procurement process, to ensure 
reducing corruption, and to hinder the possibility 
of collusion by suppliers, which would subse- 
quently lead to improved competition in auctions 
and increase the size of price reductions. 

However, the reaction of the system was 
unpredictable: the competition in auctions had 
significantly decreased, and, moreover, according 
to the data of the Federal Antimonopoly Service, 
at least 60% of e-auctions in that period did not 
take place due to the receiving of one bid only. 

Thus, the sharp decline in competition in auc- 
tions and the significant number of failed auctions 
cannot be explained by anything other than 
unscrupulous actions by public buyers restricting 
competition in favor of a preselected “favorite.” 

At the same time, the different surveys, includ- 
ing the BEEPS survey, showed that the level of 
corruption in the Russian Federation, in total, and 
in public procurement, in particular, was signifi- 
cantly lower (Table 2). One possible hypothesis 
for explaining identified inconsistencies involves 
assuming the existence of “quasi-corrupt” behav- 
ior of the contracting authority. In this hypothesis, 
competition may be restricted by both, the mala 
fide and bona fide public buyers, to avoid of 
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attributive auction risks (Ivanov 2015). The first 
seeks to obtain bribes (efficient corruption); the 
second tries to obtain effectiveness in public pro- 
curement (quasi-corruption). 


Conclusion 


As it was mentioned above, A. Jain, trying to 
develop the typology of corruption models, offers 
to dispose the cases of corrupt behavior in between 
bureaucratic corruption and grand corruption — two 
extreme forms, restricting the scale of corruption 
activity. We have seen that this linear approach 
is not quite satisfied for constructing the typology 
due to, in particular, different forms of models 
connected with grand corruption. 

The introduction of quasi- and totalitarian cor- 
ruption models allows us to complete the con- 
struction of a typology of corrupt behavior 
models, which is based on the methodology of 
the agency relationships (Table 3). 

In the paper, we have complemented grand 
corruption as the source of inefficient regulation 
with the bounded rationality and demonstrated 
that based on the agents’ reaction, grand corrup- 
tion (and bounded rationality as well) can bring 
one of the three corruption forms: efficient, total- 
itarian, or quasi-corruption. 

On the one hand, the introduced typology let us 
construct a corresponding public policy aimed at 
the prevention of some type of corruption and 
substitution of some types of corruption with 
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Table 3 The typology of agency models of corruption 


# | Principal Agent Model title 
1. | Bona fide | Bona fide Conflict-free 
>p= >BP| >A = BP model 
2. | Bona fide | Mala fide Bureaucratic 
>p = >pe >a £ BP corruption 
3. |Mala fide | Mala fide Efficient 
=p £ >pp| >14 F >Br (>14 7 >p) | corruption 
4. |Mala fide | Mala fide Totalitarian 
=p Æ >pBpP | ha £ >pr (>14 = >p) | corruption 
5. | Mala fide | Bona fide Quasi- 
>p Æ >pp| >A = >BP corruption 
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other ones. On the other hand, the introduced 
corruption models (quasi-corruption and totalitar- 
lan corruption) point out the new area of corrupt 
behavior examining and give us the chance to 
forecast the consequences of public policy and 
regulation improvement in a more detailed way. 


Cross-References 


Corruption 

Integrity and Corruption 

Political Corruption 

Principal-Agent Theory of Organizations 
Public Corruption 
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Synonyms 


Naturalistic models of decision-making; Partici- 
pative decision-making and crisis management; 
Policy making and crisis management; Rational 
model of decision-making 


Definition 


Uncertainty is a sense of doubt that inhibits a 
decision-maker from acting. 


Introduction 


A crisis is an event that poses a “serious threat to 
the basic structure or the fundamental values and 
norms of a system, which under time pressures 
and highly uncertain circumstances necessitates 
making critical decisions” (Rosenthal et al. 1989, 
10). During such events, public administrators 
must be aware of, and seek to reduce or manage, 
the uncertainties present in their operational 


environment. While the meaning of uncertainty 
has been explored in fields such as mathematics, 
economics, statistics, and philosophy, decision- 
making and organizational theorists define 
uncertainty as a sense of doubt that blocks or 
delays action (Lipshitz and Strauss 1997). This 
definition frames the subsequent discussion of 
uncertainty. 

To ensure clarity, a distinction must be made 
between the concepts of uncertainty and complex- 
ity. Complexity relates to the characteristics of a 
system and its components and subcomponents. 
By way of example, complexity can refer to the 
number of actors in a system, the way these actors 
are organized, and the number and nature of the 
interactions exchanged among these actors. In 
contrast, uncertainty does not relate to a system’s 
characteristics or behavior but, rather, to a specific 
level or state of knowledge. 

The sections that follow begin with an over- 
view of the sources of uncertainty, which can 
stem from the characteristics of the problem 
under consideration, the availability and charac- 
teristics of the information connected to the prob- 
lem, or both. The focus then shifts to the types 
(or dimensions) of uncertainty that exist in a 
decision-making environment: objective uncer- 
tainty and perceived uncertainty. Finally, refer- 
ences will be made to the rational and naturalistic 
decision-making literatures, which provide 
insights into how decision-makers might manage 
uncertainty. 
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Sources of Uncertainty 


The presence of uncertainty in decision-making 
situations is often attributed to problems of infor- 
mation quantity and quality. Lipshitz and Strauss 
(1997) identified three specific information prob- 
lems that can constrain decision-makers. One 
problem is the lack of information. This constraint 
occurs when a decision-maker does not have any 
information or when a decision-maker has incom- 
plete information. The two other problems relate 
to issues of information quality. For instance, the 
information possessed by a decision-maker could 
be ambiguous. This ambiguity means that a 
decision-maker has information, but the informa- 
tion causes the decision-maker to become over- 
whelmed by the “abundance of conflicting 
meanings that [the information] conveys” 
(Lipshitz and Strauss 1997, 151). Alternatively, a 
decision-maker could hesitate to act because the 
available information has created a conflict. In 
such instances, the uncertainty is not caused by 
the presence of multiple meanings, but rather, by 
the presence of information that provides the 
decision-maker with multiple, and equally attrac- 
tive or unattractive, alternatives (Lipshitz and 
Strauss 1997, 151). The uncertainties caused by 
problems of information quantity and quality can 
inhibit decision-makers from taking action, 
whether as individuals, as managers of an organi- 
zation, or as members of an organizational 
network. 


Types of Uncertainty 


A separate line of inquiry considers the types, or 
dimensions, of uncertainty that occur in decision- 
making situations. Scholars involved in this line 
of inquiry suggest that there are two categories of 
uncertainty, objective and perceived, both of 
which relate to a decision-maker’s relationship 
with the operational environment. Scholars who 
focus on objective uncertainty consider uncer- 
tainty to be an intrinsic property of the operational 
environment. Robert Duncan (1972, 317), for 
example, suggests that environmental uncertainty 
can be conceptualized as three different problems. 
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The first problem is that decision-makers are not 
able to predict the outcome of a certain event. The 
second problem is that decision-makers do not 
have sufficient information to generate conclu- 
sions about cause and effect relationships. The 
third problem is that decision-makers cannot 
assign probabilities to events that will happen in 
the future. Although they approach the problem of 
uncertainty differently, these conceptualizations 
are unified in that the source of the uncertainty is 
both objective and outside the direct control of the 
decision-maker. 

The second category of uncertainty is called 
perceived environmental uncertainty. Scholars 
who fall into this category consider environmental 
uncertainty to be contextual, meaning that uncer- 
tainty is a result of the subjective perceptions of 
individual decision-makers. Frances Milliken 
(1987) suggests that a decision-maker can experi- 
ence three types of perceived environmental 
uncertainty. The first is state uncertainty, which 
occurs when a decision-maker perceives some 
part of the operational environment to be uncer- 
tain. This situation can occur when a decision- 
maker does not understand the actions taken by 
others or, more broadly, when a decision-maker 
does not understand that the operational environ- 
ment has begun to shift from one state to another. 
The second is effect uncertainty, which refers to a 
decision-maker’s inability to predict how an event 
or shift in the environment will affect his own 
organization. As suggested by Milliken (1987, 
137), while one might know that a hurricane is 
approaching his home, this does not mean that he 
knows exactly how that hurricane will affect his 
specific home. The third is response uncertainty, 
which Milliken (1987, 137) refers to as “a lack of 
knowledge of response operations and/or an 
inability to predict the likely consequences of a 
response choice.” In such cases, a decision-maker 
may not understand what should be done during a 
crisis, or they may not understand the “value or 
utility” of the available response options. 

The preceding discussion focused on decision- 
making and perceived uncertainty at the individ- 
ual and organizational levels. There also scholars 
who investigate decision-making and perceived 
uncertainty in networked systems. In a networked 
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system, decision-makers can adopt different 
frames of reference as they work, both individu- 
ally and collectively, to interpret and respond to 
problems. Joop Koppenjan and Erik-Hans Klijn 
(2004, 37) argue that the emergence of such diver- 
gent frames of reference is the result of “an excess 
of ambiguity.” This ambiguity can become prob- 
lematic for decision-makers who must address 
wicked social problems, which are problems that 
are complex, technically complicated, and cross- 
jurisdictional and sectoral boundaries. For exam- 
ple, in a crisis management or disaster response 
system, which is comprised of a collection of 
decision-makers who have to operate as a 
networked system that crosses jurisdictional 
boundaries, an excess of ambiguity can create 
uncertainties that inhibit or constrain collective 
action. In such circumstances, decision-makers 
may disagree about the nature of a problem, the 
means that are available to solve a problem, and 
their desired or expected outcomes. Regardless of 
how a problem is framed, decision-makers can 
also deviate from each other in terms of how 
they perceive the status or adequacy of the infor- 
mation and knowledge that is generated about a 
problem. When a network of individual decision- 
makers encounter ambiguities such as these, they 
can end up participating in a never-ending series 
of asymmetric debates about a problem’s source, 
nature, and solution (Koppenjan and Klijn 
2004, 37). 

The distinction between objective and per- 
ceived environmental uncertainty enables 
decision-makers to understand the source of 
doubt that has blocked or delayed their action. 
By extension, this distinction also suggests that 
decision-makers may be able to manage or avoid 
some types of uncertainty, especially during 
periods of stability. This distinction, however, 
provides decision-makers with little insight into 
how they might manage uncertainty. 


Management of Uncertainty 
In the crisis management context, decision- 


makers must protect the structures, values, and 
norms of the system that has come under threat. 
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Whether acting individually or collectively, 
decision-makers must not only recognize that 
uncertainties may exist, they must also take steps 
to reduce or eliminate the uncertainties that might 
block or delay their ability to act. To this end, 
scholars have explored the strategies that 
decision-makers use to manage conditions of 
uncertainty. Although the strategies discussed 
below are directed toward the sources of uncer- 
tainty, they may also be instructive for the man- 
agement of both objective and perceived 
environmental uncertainty. 


The Rational Model 


Decision makers could use the rational model of 
decision. Making to manage uncertain conditions 
during a crisis situation. The rational model of 
decision-making suggests that an appropriate 
decision can be reached by those who follow a 
sequence of established steps. These steps include 
identifying the problem, collecting all relevant 
information, establishing a decision criterion, 
developing a comprehensive set of alternatives, 
and choosing the alternative that maximizes utility 
(Lindblom 1959). Despite being the touchstone 
for the analysis of economic and social problems, 
the utility of the rational model of decision- 
making has been called into question. 

Herbert Simon, a prominent critic of the ratio- 
nal model of decision-making, argued that the 
rational model has three limitations. According 
to Simon (1997, 93-97), the model was built 
upon the assumption that decision-makers operate 
in conditions where information is complete and 
attainable. Simon further noted that the model 
assumes that decision-makers will be able to 
develop a comprehensive set of alternatives and 
that decision-makers will be able to accurately 
anticipate their future preferences and the conse- 
quences of their choices. Recognizing that the 
assumptions of the rational model would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to meet in the real world, 
Simon maintained that decision-makers operate 
according to the principles of bounded rationality, 
meaning their decision-making processes are 
bounded by their cognitive limitations and the 
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constraints present in the decision-making envi- 
ronment. In making this argument, Simon does 
not suggest that decision-makers make irrational 
decisions, but rather, they satisfice (Decision- 
makers that satisfice take into consideration only 
those factors that are relevant and crucial to the 
problem at hand and then select the best of the 
available alternatives (Simon 1997, 119)) by 
selecting a course of action that is “good enough” 
for the circumstances (Simon 1997, 119). 


Naturalistic Models 


Building upon Herbert Simon’s insights, other 
scholars developed naturalistic models of 
decision-making, which describe how decisions 
are made in real-world contexts. The naturalistic 
models of decision-making have been used to 
explore the decision-making processes of individ- 
uals (Klein 1998), teams (Weick 1993), organiza- 
tions (Weick and Sutcliffe 2001), and systems 
(Hutchins 1995). While the naturalistic models 
differ in terms of their specific areas of attention, 
they are unified in that they seek to specify how 
decision-makers navigate uncertain and high-risk 
situations. 

As an illustration, Lipshitz and Strauss (1997, 
156-157) indicate that decision-makers use five 
strategies to cope with uncertainty. These strate- 
gies are employed by decision-makers in response 
to the type of uncertainty that is encountered. For 
instance, if the uncertainty relates to a lack of 
information, decision-makers use assumption- 
based reasoning and rely on their mental models 
about the situation, which can evolve after a shift 
in assumptions or the discovery of new informa- 
tion. If the uncertainty relates to the lack of under- 
standing, decisions-makers reduce the uncertainty 
by searching for new information, soliciting 
advice, or following standard operational proce- 
dures. If the uncertainty relates to a conflict among 
alternatives, decision-makers weigh the pros and 
cons of their potential decision, seeking to evalu- 
ate the gains and losses connected to a course of 
action. In response to all three types of uncer- 
tainties, decision-makers may also choose to use 
forestalling or suppression strategies. To forestall 
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uncertainty, a decision-maker will delay action 
until additional information clarifies the situation. 
To suppress uncertainty, decision-makers will 
ignore the uncertainty, act on intuition, or gamble 
that their choice of action is the correct choice. 
While not comprehensive, these five strategies 
may provide decision-makers who encounter 
uncertainty the ability to overcome the sense of 
doubt that can block or delay action. 


Conclusion 


The decision-makers responsible for the manage- 
ment of a crisis event must have the capacity to 
take the rapid and effective action that is needed to 
save lives, protect critical infrastructure, and bring 
the crisis to an acceptable resolution. The ability 
of decision-makers to take such actions, however, 
can be blocked or delayed by uncertainty 
(Lipshitz and Strauss 1997). The uncertainties 
that occur during crisis management situations 
can come from a variety of sources, including 
the lack of information, ambiguous information, 
the inability to predict outcomes, the inability to 
generate conclusions about cause and effect rela- 
tionships, and perceptional disagreements about 
social problems and information adequacy. 
During a crisis, a decision-maker should nei- 
ther ignore these sources of uncertainty nor suc- 
cumb to the consequences of uncertainty. Rather, 
a decision-maker should face the uncertainty that 
exists within their operational environment and, 
by extension, take steps to eliminate or manage 
this uncertainty. As an initial step, a decision- 
maker must improve their awareness of the situa- 
tion by identifying the source and type of the 
uncertainty that inhibits their ability to act. Once 
the source and type of uncertainty are identified, a 
decision-maker can then adopt a strategy that will 
help them to manage the uncertainty. These strat- 
egies can include satisficing, the reduction of 
uncertainty, the acknowledgment of uncertainty, 
and the suppression of uncertainty. The use of 
these strategies does not guarantee that all uncer- 
tainty will be eliminated or that a crisis will be 
brought to an acceptable resolution. What these 
strategies can do, however, is help a decision- 
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maker involved in the management of a crisis to 
overcome, or at least reduce, the sense of doubt 
that can block or delay their ability to act when 
their actions are needed most. 


Cross-References 


Governance in Crisis Management 
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Definition 


Uncertainty management is the process by which 
individuals create meaning or understanding in 
situations in which something unpredictable, 
unusual, unexpected, or out of the ordinary occurs 
and when there is a need to determine the appro- 
priate meaning. 


Introduction 


Employees and volunteers in nonprofit organiza- 
tions frequently experience uncertainty. They 
experience uncertainty when something un- 
predictable, unusual, unexpected, or out of the 
ordinary occurs. Uncertainty management is the 
process by which an organization’s members cre- 
ate meanings in situations involving uncertainty 
and when there is a need to determine what course 
of action to take in response to the uncertainty. To 
understand uncertainty management, this entry 
begins with a brief explanation of the concepts 
of uncertainty reduction and uncertainty manage- 
ment. Then it focuses primarily on uncertainty 
management from the perspective of individuals 
by exploring how organizational members, 
including volunteers and employees, experience 
and manage uncertainty about aspects of their 
work. Then it briefly examines how decision 
makers in nonprofit organizations experience 
uncertainty about the environment and their rela- 
tionships to others. 


Uncertainty Reduction and Uncertainty 
Management 


The study of uncertainty as a personal experience 
began in interpersonal communication research. 
The seminal study in this area focused on how 
individuals responded to the uncertainty they 
experienced when they met someone new. 
According to the initial theoretical conceptualiza- 
tions of uncertainty reduction theory (URT), when 
faced with uncertainty, individuals are motivated 
to seek information to reduce uncertainty, and 
then as their uncertainty decreases, their liking 
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increases (Berger and Calabrese 1975). So for 
example, when an employee of a nonprofit orga- 
nization meets a new volunteer for the first time, 
the employee experiences uncertainty about the 
new volunteer and will be motivated to seek infor- 
mation about that volunteer. Then the employee 
will like the new volunteer more as uncertainty is 
reduced by gaining additional information about 
the volunteer. As research on URT accumulated, a 
number of adjustments were made to the initial 
theory when it became apparent that individuals 
are not always motivated to seek information in 
the face of uncertainty and that information seek- 
ing can actually result in an increase in uncertainty 
and reductions in liking. Recent, comprehensive 
summaries of the interpersonal research on uncer- 
tainty exist elsewhere. 

Given the accumulative evidence regarding 
URT, research on uncertainty management has 
focused on the various ways in which individuals 
may potentially respond to uncertainty. For exam- 
ple, research in health contexts found that patients 
faced with uncertainty about their health-related 
conditions did not always seek information. In 
some instances, patients actually avoided new 
information that could confirm or disconfirm 
their diagnosis because reducing their uncertainty 
about their illness could prevent them from being 
hopeful and make it impossible to deny their 
situations (Brashers 2001). This and other 
research illustrated that people may prefer to 
maintain their current level of uncertainty, or 
even increase uncertainty, rather than reduce 
it. For example, a hospice volunteer may choose 
not to seek updated information about a patient 
because maintaining rather than reducing uncer- 
tainty about the patient’s prognosis allows the 
volunteer to remain positive in interactions with 
the patient and family members. 

Various forms of uncertainty management the- 
ory (UMT) have contributed to developing an 
understanding of how individuals manage uncer- 
tainty rather than seeking information in order to 
reduce it. There is evidence that individuals fre- 
quently manage their uncertainty by employing 
various internal cognitive processes without seek- 
ing new information (Kramer 2004). For example, 
a volunteer may deny that the uncertainty exists 
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by thinking “I can figure this procedure out on my 
own.” Another volunteer may simply tolerate or 
accept the uncertainty as inevitable by assuming 
that “no one else knows when we will get a new 
volunteer coordinator, so why ask?” Alterna- 
tively, a volunteer may manage the uncertainty 
by comparing it to previous experience and 
think, “since we handled this problem in a partic- 
ular way at my last place, this is probably how 
I should handle it here.” Finally, volunteers may 
imagine the information they will likely receive if 
they seek information, such as, “I’m sure the 
volunteer coordinator would tell me to do it this 
way.” Accordingly, individuals often persist in 
managing uncertainty without attempting to 
obtain any new information about the uncertainty 
in a situation, even though their efforts to manage 
the uncertainty may be based on inaccurate 
assumptions or thoughts. 

According to UMT, even when an individual is 
initially motivated to seek information, several 
factors may prevent them from following through. 
Research found that an individual’s motivation to 
pursue new information depends on their aware- 
ness and interpretation, of the discrepancy 
between the amount of uncertainty they are actu- 
ally experiencing and the amount of uncertainty 
they are willing to tolerate (Afifi and Weiner 
2004). As such, individuals consider the cost and 
efficacy of seeking information and compare that 
to the potential benefits. Thus, in many situations, 
a nonprofit employee may simply accept the level 
of uncertainty they are experiencing if the 
employee believes either that it will require too 
much effort to obtain the necessary information or 
that they are not likely to find useful information 
despite their efforts. There are other competing 
motivations such as impression management or 
social appropriateness that may also supersede 
efforts to reduce uncertainty through information 
gathering (Kramer 2004). For example, experi- 
enced volunteers may be embarrassed to ask 
about something that they think they would be 
expected to already know or have learned, causing 
them not to ask out of a fear of appearing incom- 
petent. An employee may feel that asking for 
certain information should be done privately, so 
it is inappropriate to request the information in 
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front of the volunteers at a meeting and so fail to 
seek information. 

In sum, when employees and volunteers expe- 
rience uncertainty as part of their involvement in 
nonprofit organizations, they are often motivated 
to manage, rather than reduce, that uncertainty. 
Unlike initial conceptualizations of URT which 
suggested that they would always seek new infor- 
mation to directly confront uncertainty, UMT sug- 
gests that people are often inclined to manage 
their uncertainty using internal cognitive pro- 
cesses. If those cognitive processes are unsuccess- 
ful in reducing their uncertainty, they still may not 
seek information due to the perceived costs and 
benefits of seeking information, impression man- 
agement concerns, or the social inappropriateness 
of seeking information. Balancing these various 
choices and goals makes managing uncertainty a 
complex problem for organizational members. 


Uncertainty at the Individual Level in 
Nonprofit Organizations 


Much of the exploration of how organizational 
members manage uncertainty has focused on 
new members whether they are volunteers or 
employees. The research has helped to identify 
and categorize different types of uncertainty indi- 
vidual experiences, strategies, and sources for 
seeking information to reduce uncertainty and 
important outcomes related to managing uncer- 
tainty. These efforts have expanded to include 
investigations into how more experienced or 
established organizational members manage 
uncertainty. 


Types of Uncertainty New employees and vol- 
unteers experience various types of uncertainty. In 
an effort to reduce these to a manageable level, 
these are categorized into four main types of 
uncertainty newcomer’s face including task, rela- 
tional, organizational, and power uncertainty 
(Kramer (2010). Task uncertainty concerns know- 
ing what one’s job duties and how to complete 
them. For example, new traveler’s aid volunteers 
at an airport information desk needed to learn the 
information about the airport and the proper way 
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to answer questions from airport patrons 
(McComb 1995). Relational uncertainty 


addresses developing and maintaining relation- 
ships with other organization members, and pos- 
sibly customers or clients as well. For example, 
volunteers working with at-risk youths have to 
develop relationships with each other but also 
had to determine the appropriate relationship to 
have with the youth they serve (Haski-Leventhal 
and Bargal 2008). Organizational uncertainty 
involves knowing and understanding the organi- 
zation’s culture and norms. For example, new 
community choir volunteers needed to understand 
the rehearsal and performance norms to reduce 
their anxiety about preparing for their first concert 
(Kramer 2011). Finally, power or political uncer- 
tainty relates to understanding who is in charge 
and who has real influence in the organization. For 
example, volunteers in human services nonprofits 
were unclear which organizational policies and 
directives the leaders mentioned needed to be 
followed closely and which could be ignored 
because there was no real power behind them 
(McAllum 2013). Taken together, it is clear that 
nonprofit employees and volunteers experience a 
great deal of uncertainty about tasks, relation- 
ships, the organization, and power within the 
organization. To manage their uncertainty, they 
rely on certain information-seeking strategies 
and a range of communication sources. 


Information-Seeking Strategies Employees 
and volunteers have a variety of strategies at 
their disposal when seeking new information to 
alleviate uncertainty. These strategies include ask- 
ing overt questions, employing indirect inquiry, 
resorting to third-party inquiry, observing for spe- 
cific information, surveying for general informa- 
tion, and testing (Miller and Jablin 1991). 


When asking overt questions, an individual 
makes a direct request for information to the 
source of uncertainty. For example, an employee 
or volunteer could ask a supervisor in the non- 
profit organization, “how often should I report to 
you about my progress on this job?” This direct 
approach should result in the maximum amount of 
uncertainty reduction, assuming the supervisor 
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does not provide an ambiguous answer, but it also 
involves the greatest potential for losing face if the 
supervisor believes this information has been 
given out previously. 

Two somewhat similar strategies are indirect 
inquiry and disguising conversations. In indirect 
inquiry, a volunteer might ask at supervisor a non- 
interrogative question like, “I keep wondering if 
I should report to you more than once a week.” In 
disguising conversation, the volunteer only hints 
at a question. The volunteer might say, “the last 
place I volunteered, I reported my progress to my 
supervisor only after I completed a job.” Both of 
these strategies involve interacting with the source 
of uncertainty, the supervisor in this example. 
Both of them allow the volunteer and supervisor 
to do some impression management because nei- 
ther demands a response. Of course, because they 
do not demand a response, it is possible that the 
volunteer will not receive information to reduce 
uncertainty. 

Two alternatives to interacting with the source 
of uncertainty involve third-party inquiry or alter- 
native source inquiry. Third-party inquiry involves 
asking someone other than the source of uncer- 
tainty for information. For example, the volunteer 
could ask another volunteer, “how often do you 
think should I report to my supervisor about my 
progress.” Of course, there is the possibility that the 
third party may provide incorrect information. The 
advent of technology has made alternate source 
inquiry an increasingly viable option for obtaining 
information. Volunteer and employee handbooks 
are more readily available online, making it possi- 
ble for a volunteer to search one of these alternative 
sources instead of interacting with anyone to 
reduce uncertainty. If the information is available, 
it may describe the formal practices of the organi- 
zation, but not the informal norms. 

Two other alternative information-seeking 
strategies do not involve direct interaction with 
the sources of uncertainty. Observing involves 
watching the source of uncertainty for information. 
For example, a volunteer may watch to see if the 
supervisor responds to text messages while at work 
to determine the norm for cell phone use. Surveil- 
lance involves watching for information without 
any specific purpose. A volunteer may notice rather 
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accidently that all the volunteers leave about 
15 min before they are scheduled to end their shifts 
and conclude that it represents the norm of the 
organization. In both of these situations, there is 
no real cost to seeking the information, but there is a 
risk that the information gained is incorrect because 
it represents an exception rather than the norm. 

The final strategy, testing, is the least com- 
monly used strategy for obtaining information. 
Testing involves trying to intentionally break 
organizational norms in order to gain information. 
For example, a nonprofit employee might be 
uncertain about the time allowed for lunch even 
after observing other employees for a number of 
weeks. Using a testing strategy, the employee 
could first take a 45-minute lunch. If no one com- 
ments on this, the employee could try a 60-minute 
lunch. If no one says anything, the employee 
could try a 70-minute lunch. If that results in 
negative comments or reprimands, the employee 
learns that 60 minute for lunch is acceptable, but 
beyond that it is a problem. Volunteers could use a 
similar strategy. Of course, the potential conse- 
quences for a volunteer using this strategy are 
limited compared to an employee who could be 
in trouble for violating the rules of employment. 

Together these strategies for information seek- 
ing provide a wide variety of methods for gaining 
information for managing uncertainty. Depending 
on the importance of gaining accurate or complete 
information and various competing motives, like 
impression management and costs, different strat- 
egies are more advantageous than other. 


Information Sources In addition to a variety of 
strategies for seeking information, researchers 
have identified a variety of sources of information 
that employees consult. The most common 
sources are workgroup members including super- 
visors, peers, and even subordinates for those in 
supervisory roles as employees or volunteers. 
These individuals are easy to approach due to 
their proximity, but there are greater potential 
costs or impression management concerns if they 
think that the person should already know the 
information. In addition to workgroup members, 
volunteers and employees may consult other orga- 
nizational members such as a trusted mentor or 
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staff member. Because they are not directly related 
to the workgroup, there are fewer impression 
management concerns, but the individuals may 
not have information that is accurate. The 
remaining options are all external to the organiza- 
tion, so there may be little concern over asking for 
information. In some cases, they may provide 
better information, but they may also be 
uninformed. They may also consult with individ- 
uals associated with the organization such as cus- 
tomers, suppliers, or clients. Family members and 
friends can also provide information, 1f, for exam- 
ple, the uncertainty is about an interpersonal con- 
flict between volunteers. Given the multitude of 
potential sources, the employee or volunteer may 
choose to consult more than one source, and the 
choice of those sources may depend on the likeli- 
hood of gaining accurate information and the 
costs involved in being vulnerable by asking. 


Outcomes of Uncertainty Management The 
research findings for uncertainty management are 
fairly consistent. In the case of new employees, 
managing uncertainty by acquiring information is 
associated with various positive outcomes. For 
examples, newcomers who reduce their uncertainty 
are more satisfied, more knowledgeable, and more 
likely to remain in their organizations (Kramer 
2010). Women entering male-dominated occupa- 
tions who are involved in acquiring information 
through overt requests, third-party inquiries, and 
indirect inquiries experience more role clarity 
(Holder 1996). Volunteers in a community choir 
who manage their task and relational uncertainty 
are more satisfied with their participation, identify 
more with the choir, and are more likely to recruit 
other choir members and invite people to concerts 
(Kramer et al. 2013). Overall, then, managing 
uncertainty is associated with positive outcomes 
for employees and volunteers. 


Uncertainty Management and Experienced 
Employees Although the previous sections 
focus on the uncertainty management of new- 
comers, it should be apparent that employees 
and volunteers must manage their uncertainty 
throughout their time in their organizations. For 
example, they experience task uncertainty when 
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their duties change, relational uncertainty when 
there are personnel changes around them, organi- 
zational uncertainty when aspects of the organi- 
zation’s structure or culture change, or political 
uncertainty when the people in powerful positions 
change positions or behaviors. Two less obvious 
areas of uncertainty for experienced organiza- 
tional members have received particular attention. 


Volunteers turnover at an estimated rate of 
20—40% per year. This high turnover rate leads 
to two special cases of uncertainty for established 
employees and volunteers. First, because volun- 
teers are not necessarily replaced immediately, if 
at all, their departure creates uncertainty as the 
established employees and volunteers consider 
how this change will affect them. For example, 
even though they felt understaffed before a vol- 
unteer quits, they may be expected to take on 
additional duties to cover for the individual’s 
departure. If the person leaving had supervisory 
roles, it may create opportunities to move up in the 
organization’s hierarchy, or it may mean adjusting 
to a new supervisor. These are just some of the 
uncertainties that the departure of a volunteer or 
employee create for others. 

When replacements are found, those new- 
comers are also sources of uncertainty for experi- 
enced employees and volunteers. They experience 
uncertainty concerning the newcomers’ back- 
grounds and skills, the ways which the new- 
comers’ work habits will influence their own job 
duties, as well as the type of relationships they 
will have with the newcomers (Gallagher and Sias 
2009). The high turnover rate of volunteers means 
that experienced employees and volunteers in 
most nonprofit organization are routinely manag- 
ing their uncertainty due to the departure of vol- 
unteers and then the arrival of new ones taking 
their positions in their organizations. 


Uncertainty at the Group or 
Organizational Level in Nonprofit 
Organizations 


Whereas the previous discussion has focused the 
ways that individual employees or volunteers may 
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experience and manage their uncertainty as mem- 
bers of nonprofit organizations, uncertainty is also 
felt collectively, particularly by decision makers at 
the group or organizational level. Groups in orga- 
nizations experience uncertainty concerning the 
resources available to them and their relationships 
to other groups they work with interdependently 
among other uncertainties. Group leaders can 
assist in managing these uncertainties. Leaders 
can serve as boundary spanners to other groups 
or organizations, can serve as representatives of 
the group who shape and mold how those outside 
the group view it, can coordinate and negotiate 
resources with others, and can filter information 
that may unnecessarily increase group members’ 
uncertainty or by providing information to reduce 
their uncertainty (Ancona and Caldwell 1992). 

At the organizational level, nonprofits, like for- 
profit businesses, face an uncertain environment 
where it can be difficult to accurately access the 
available resources, as well as the short-term and 
long-term effects of various decisions. In the same 
way that group leaders serve as boundary span- 
ners within the organization, organizational 
leaders assist in managing uncertainty for the 
organization by serving as boundary spanners to 
the larger environment. A common way for 
leaders to manage uncertainty in this larger envi- 
ronment is to develop collaborations with other 
nonprofits to create access to additional resources 
and coordinate activities with funding agencies 
and other nonprofits (Guo and Acar 2005). Uncer- 
tainty management at the organizational level 
involves broader concerns than at the individual 
level but still involves gathering and understand- 
ing information. 


Conclusion 


Managing uncertainty is a nearly constant concern 
for employees and volunteers of nonprofits. They 
routinely experience uncertainty about the roles, 
their relationships to others including power, their 
organization, their relationship to other groups 
within the organization, and their relationship to 
the environment beyond their organization. 
Rather than always trying to reduce uncertainty, 
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they attempt to manage their uncertainty to 
acceptable levels by seeking information through 
a range of strategies from a variety of sources. 
New and established employees and volunteers 
who are able to manage their uncertainty 
are more likely to be satisfied with their partici- 
pation in the organization and remain in their 
positions. As organizational members leave and 
are replaced by others, established employees 
and volunteers continue the need to manage 
their uncertainty as they adjust to a changing 
organization. Group leaders and organizational 
leaders must also manage uncertainty between 
groups within the organization and with other 
organizations. 


Cross-References 
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Emancipation; Freedom struggle; Social 
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Definitions and Keywords 


Underground Railroad - the informal process 
through which enslaved African Americans 
escaped the bondage of slavery from the South 
and northern slave states into freedom in northern 
Free states such as Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois,- 
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and as far away as Canada; Fugitive Slave Act; 
Harriet Tubman; Emancipation Proclamation; 
Thirteenth Amendment, etc. 


History 


Imagine this scenario: Close your eyes and ima- 
gine having to hold your breath and being fear- 
ful of who to trust. Afraid that at any given 
moment someone could come and turn you in 
and the world as you knew it could come to an 
end. Now, open your eyes and you see yourself a 
free individual in another state or country! The 
Underground Railroad was the process through 
which enslaved African Americans escaped 
from the South and northern slave states into 
freedom in northern Free states and as far away 
as Canada. The process brought with it a lot of 
trepidation and the feeling of terror about the 
unknown -the escapees were terrified by the 
prospect of being caught by slave hunters and 
bounty seekers under the Fugitive Slave Act 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1850. But at 
the same they were spurred by the thought and 
expectation that, upon attaining freedom or Lib- 
erty, they would never be in bondage again and 
never be whipped again. 

African American slaves had to continuously 
endure these conflicted feelings on their route to 
freedom. As Kathryn Schulz notes in an article in 
the New Yorker magazine (August 22, 2016 issue), 
slavery itself as an institution, and the arduous 
efforts made to recapture and re-enslave African 
Americans who struggled to wrest themselves 
from bondage, was a moral disaster for the United 
States and a terror for fugitive slaves. The obliga- 
tion to return slaves to their owners was enshrined 
in the Constitution and in subsequent legislations 
(the third paragraph of Article IV of the U.S. 
Constitution stated that No person held to Service 
or Labor in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of 
any Law or Regulation therein, be discharged 
from such Service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service or 
Labor may be due). This constitutional provision 
was further codified in 1793 and enhanced by the 
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Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. The 1850 Act was one 
of the most draconian laws ever enacted in the 
U.S. It rendered impotent any Northern ordi- 
nances (that is, legislation enacted in the Northern 
states) that were designed to protect fugitives. It 
compelled citizens to assist in capturing escaped 
slaves and set harsh civil and criminal punish- 
ments for failing to do so. The Fugitive Slave 
Act also created a legal document that ordered a 
specific fugitive to be returned to his or her master 
that could not be challenged in any court of law, 
and established a fee system (or incentive) 
whereby judicial and law enforcement officials 
adjudicating fugitive-slave cases earned ten dol- 
lars if they decided in favor of the owner and five 
if they decided for the slave. 

The Thirteenth Amendment did not result in 
the cessation of the institution of slavery nor did 
it immediately clean off the dark marks of the 
vestiges of slavery. The Amendment, which was 
ratified on December 6, 1865, following the end 
of the Civil War, stated in Section 1 [Neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction]. However, traces of slavery as an insti- 
tution remained especially in the Deep South, 
and it took strict and vigilant implementation 
of the Amendment to completely abolish 
the practice of slavery and slaveholding. The 
Underground Railroad tells the story of the 
pain, anguish, courage, and bravery of enslaved 
black men and women who attempted to free 
themselves from the chains of bondage and the 
incredible faith and goodwill of a few white 
people who assisted them to attain Freedom 
and Liberty. 

It is not known when the Underground Rail- 
road movement first began but it most likely 
began in the early 1800s. The term Underground 
Railroad began to be used in the 1830s but no 
one really knows who coined the term. Some 
people attributed the term to a thwarted slave 
owner and yet others said it was first used by a 
runaway slave. It first appeared in print in an 
abolitionist newspaper in 1839, at the end of a 
decade when railways had come to symbolize 
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prosperity and progress, and three thousand 
miles of actual track had been laid across the 
United States. In a formal sense, Frederick 
Douglass used a similar term in his 1845 
autobiography — where he lamented that indiscreet 
abolitionists were turning it, (that is, the discrete 
and risky enterprise of helping enslaved Africans 
gain freedom) into an upperground railroad. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe used the term in 1852, in 
her book, Uncle Toms Cabin, when one slave- 
catcher cautions another against delaying pursuit 
of a fugitive “till the gal’s been carried on the 
underground line.” In 1853, the New York Times 
reported that the term had come into very general 
use to designate the organized arrangements made 
in various sections of the country to aid fugitives 
from slavery into freedom. 

The Underground Railroad consisted of homes 
and businesses that harbored runaways and pro- 
vided them an avenue and escape route into free- 
dom. These homes and businesses were known as 
“stations” or “depots” and were run by “station- 
masters.” “Conductors” moved the fugitives from 
one station to the next. The Underground Rail- 
road’s “stockholders” (who included free black 
men and women as well as sympathetic white 
people) contributed money or goods. The latter 
sometimes included clothing so that fugitives 
traveling by boat or on actual trains would not 
give themselves away by wearing their worn work 
clothes. Once the fugitives reached safe havens — 
or at least relatively safe ones — in the far northern 
areas of the United States, they received assis- 
tance to find lodging and work. Many went on to 
Canada. It was the case that sometimes a “con- 
ductor” pretending to be a slave would go to a 
plantation to guide the fugitives on their way. 
Among the best known “conductors” is Harriet 
Tubman, a former slave who returned to slave 
states 19 times and brought more than 300 slaves 
to freedom including her parents — using her shot- 
gun to threaten death to any who lost heart and 
wanted to turn back. Harriet Tubman had eman- 
cipated herself from slavery in 1849 at age 27 after 
which she become a conductor of the “Under- 
ground Railroad”. Tubman became such an iconic 
figure during that era that Massachusetts’ gover- 
nor sent her, at the beginning of the Civil War in 
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1861, to spy on the South where her duties 
including serving as a hospital nurse and a sup- 
port for the Union armies. Along the way she 
earned the name “Moses” for helping or facili- 
tating freedom from bondage of so many black 
people. Another iconic figure in the Under- 
ground Railroad enterprise was William Still, a 
free black man who lived in New Jersey and also 
helped free a significant number of slaves from 
bondage. 

The fugitives who participated in the Under- 
ground Railroad were people desperate of eman- 
cipation. The Underground Railroad went 
undetected because it was a network that oper- 
ated in secrecy. Most of the information on the 
Underground Railroad was found out through 
word of mouth. The railroad consisted of trails 
and shelters for runaway slaves from the south- 
ern United States to the North or Canada during 
the Civil War. It is unknown as to how many 
people were involved or escaped fugitives but 
it was estimated that more 3,200 “railroad 
workers” (or fugitive slaves) escaped from the 
northern states to Canada between the late 1840s 
and the formal abolition of slavery via the Thir- 
teenth Amendment in 1865. It should be noted 
again that slavery was a historic tragedy and it 
took the Civil War to end it. As Christopher 
Densmore, the Curator of Friends Historical 
Library of Swarthmore College, has argued, slav- 
ery was ultimately extinguished by blood — the 
Civil War Densmore (n.d.). 

Many of the Underground Railroad routes 
crossed several free northern states including 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Swamps and rivers 
provided escape routes for the fugitives (Bial 
1999). One watchword used by participants was: 
“Keep your eye on the North Star.” By keeping 
their eye on the star in front of them, the runaway 
knew that they were heading North (as in the 
northern free states of the United States as well 
as Canada to the far north). The movement was 
made up of abolitionists who opened their homes 
and barns as safe places for runaway slaves. Some 
of the earliest abolitionists were Quakers, 
although side by side with Quakers were aboli- 
tionists who were more secular in orientation such 
as William Lloyd Garrison, one of America’s 
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leading white anti-slavery activists. The Quakers 
were a religious minority who belonged to the 
Society of Friends who had once owned slaves 
but very early on changed their stance on slavery 
and slave-holding and viewed it as an evil institu- 
tion. The Quakers generally received the most 
credit for resisting slavery with secondary acknowl- 
edgment going to the wave of evangelical Chris- 
tianity that spread across the United States during 
the first half of the 19th century, in the movement 
known as the Second Great Awakening. However, 
not much attention has been given in the Under- 
ground Railroad narrative to the role of the inde- 
pendent black church movement in the fight 
against slavery and how it promoted the Under- 
ground Railroad. Historians have paid scant atten- 
tion to the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which was established in 1816, in direct response 
to American racism and the institution of slavery, 
and which played a significant role in raising 
money, aiding fugitives, and helping former 
slaves who had found their way to freedom 
make a new life (Schulz 2016). 

The prominence of the Quakers as helpers in 
the Underground Railroad was on account of their 
very early position that slavery was evil; and even 
though they did not believe in activist interven- 
tion to stop the practice, they felt that they had a 
religious duty or obligation to do something to 
help the enslaved. Densmore records that even 
before the adoption of the U.S. Constitution in 
1787, which while avoiding the use of the word 
“slave” required that “fugitives from labour,” 
meaning enslaved people, escaping from one 
state to the another, must be returned to their 
so-called owners (Article IV), and also more 
than a century before the infamous Dred Scott v. 
Sanford Supreme Court ruling of 1857, in 1754, 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends told its members “To live in 
ease and plenty, by the toil of those whom vio- 
lence and cruelty have put in our power, is neither 
consistent with Christianity nor common justice.” 
By the 1770s, all of the Quaker Yearly Meetings 
in North America were united on the proposition 
that the enslaved had a “natural and just right of 
liberty” and no Quaker should think to claim a 
human being as property. 
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Mechanism of the Underground 
Railroad 


The participants and operators in the Under- 
ground Railroad faced enormous difficulties and 
dangers: being caught in a slave state while 
aiding runaways was much more dangerous 
than being caught within the Free states in the 
North. One of the methods for facilitating the 
escape of enslaved persons was by hiding them 
in attics of homes, in barns, and other secret 
locations from prowling bounty hunters who 
were hired by slave owners. The punishments 
included prison, whipping, or even hanging — 
assuming that the accused made it to court alive 
instead of perishing at the hands of an outraged 
mob. White men caught helping slaves to escape 
received harsher punishments than white women, 
but both could expect jail time at the very least. 
The harshest punishment- dozens of lashes with a 
whip, burning or hanging-were reserved for 
any blacks caught in the act of aiding fugitives. 
If someone living in the North was convicted 
of helping fugitives to escape he or she could 
be fined hundreds or even thousands of dollars, 
a tremendous amount for the time; however, in 
areas where the anti-slavery movement was 
strong, the “secret” railroad operated quite 
openly. Stephen Myers of upstate New York, a 
former slave, wrote in his own newspaper, North- 
ern Star and Freemen’s Advocate, about his work 
helping other slaves escape. Myers became the 
most important leader of the Underground Rail- 
road in the Albany area. “Vigilance committees” 
that formed within communities for the purpose 
of aiding runaways sometimes openly advertised 
their meetings. (In other eras of American history, 
the term “vigilance committee” often referred 
to citizens groups who took the law into their 
own hands, trying and lynching people accused 
of crimes, if no local authority existed or if 
they believed that authority was corrupt or 
insufficient). 

In a nutshell, it took courage almost every- 
where in pre-Civil War America to actively 
oppose slavery, and according to Schulz, some 
white abolitionists paid a price. A few were actu- 
ally killed; some died in prison; others, facing 
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arrest or worse, fled to Canada. But these were 
the exceptions. Most whites faced only fines 
and the opprobrium of some in their community, 
while those who lived in anti-slavery strongholds, 
as many did, went about their business with 
near-impunity. Black abolitionists, on the other 
hand, always put their life and liberty on the 
line: If caught, free blacks faced the possibility 
of being illegally sold into slavery, while fugitives 
turned agents faced potential re-enslavement, tor- 
ture, and murder. Harriet Tubman indeed deserved 
to be called a legend or heroine of the Under- 
ground Railroad because of how boldly she 
faced those risks: first when she fled slavery her- 
self; then during the roughly twenty return trips 
she made to the South to help bring others to 
freedom; and, finally, during the War, when she 
accompanied Union forces into the Carolinas, 
where they disrupted supply lines and, under her 
direction, liberated some 750 slaves. By that time, 
slaveholders in her home state of Maryland were 
clamoring for her capture, dead or alive, and even, 
publicly debated the different cruel devices by 
which she would be tortured and put to death 
when caught. 

In addition to the heroic roles played Harriet 
Tubman, William Still, Stephen Myers, Frederick 
Douglass, and a large number of other black abo- 
litionists in the Underground Railroad, two 
Quakers, Levi Coffin and his wife Catherine, 
also played a pivotal role in the Underground 
movement. It is estimated that the couple single 
handedly assisted over 3000 slaves and escapees 
within a short span of time. Levi Coffin is 
sometimes referred to as the president of the 
Underground Railroad. He and his wife used 
their eight-room Indiana home as a “station” 
before they moved to Cincinnati. Their home is 
now a National Historic Landmark in Fountain 
City near Ohio’s western boundary. 


Social Policy 


As a social policy, the Underground Railroad 
metamorphosed into a historic movement that 
liberated thousands of African Americans from 
the bondage of slavery. To the extent that the 
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courage and perseverance of black people 
undergirded the movement there is a need to 
acknowledge and credit their place in history. 
Gara (1961) observed that the historical record 
of the Underground Railroad was always almost 
focused exclusively on the assistance given to 
freedom seekers by whites, particularly Quakers, 
and ignored the larger story of African Americans 
liberating themselves and the role of African 
American institutions and communities in 
assisting the fugitive. He called for refocusing 
the story on the freedom seekers and role of 
African American communities and institutions, 
north and south. This is because the Under- 
ground Railroad was not merely a physical struc- 
ture but an interweaved network of persons with 
the heart and conviction to take risks to either 
initiate the risky enterprise of escape or help the 
enslaved to attain freedom. The lesson for social 
policy is that the courage and resilience and 
strong spirit of people can be harnessed to 
achieve common goals. Also, the institutional 
support of the black church was critical to the 
success of the movement. There is no doubt that 
the black church has been a place of gathering 
that, historically, had brought succor, comfort, 
and hope to suffering black people. The black 
church built solidarity and keen spirit among the 
enslaved and has been a powerful force and 
resource for social service delivery for vulnera- 
ble and disadvantaged people and it also served 
as a platform for political education and partici- 
pation of black people in the political process. 
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Synonyms 


Intergovernmental organizations and crisis man- 
agement; International organizations and crisis 
management; Transnational organizations and cri- 
sis management 


Definition 


The United Nations is an international organiza- 
tion, made up of its member states, and founded in 
1945 as a replacement for the League of Nations 
after World War IJ. The purposes of the UN 
include maintaining international peace and secu- 
rity and achieving international cooperation in 
solving international problems of political, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, human rights, and human- 
itarian issues. 


Introduction 


The United Nations (UN) has been involved in 
crisis management in a comprehensive range of 
fields and at multiple stages in disaster responses 
through its principal organizations and subsidiary 
entities including programs, funds, commissions, 
and specialized agencies. Crisis management can- 
not be defined by a single dimension or by a single 
UN agency’s activities because of the exigency, 
multiplicity, and complexity of humanitarian cri- 
ses, including human-caused and natural disas- 
ters. Crisis management affects the health, 
safety, and well-being of a community or a coun- 
try. The geographical coverage of humanitarian 
crisis varies. It could be local, national, and 
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international. The duration of the emergencies and 
the time required to cope with the damage of 
disasters cover a wide spectrum of time scales, 
ranging from weeks, to months, to years, and to 
decades. Examples of humanitarian crises include 
natural disasters (such as earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, tsunamis, hurricanes, tornadoes, floods, 
droughts, wildfires), human-caused disasters 
(such as armed conflicts, oil spills), combined 
consequences (such as forced migration, fam- 
ines), and other emergencies (such as epidemics). 


UN’s Approach to Crisis Management 


The UN’s crisis management system focuses on 
humanitarian crises. The UN defines humanitar- 
lan crisis as “an event or series of events that 
represents a critical threat to the health, safety, 
security, or well-being of a community or other 
large group of people usually over a wider area 
(UNISDR 2009).” Traditionally, the UN identi- 
fied crises caused by hazardous events, such as 
natural disasters or conflicts. However, the UN 
has recently been including diverse vulnerable 
social conditions — e.g., health, energy, security, 
water security, food security, urbanization, popu- 
lation growth, poverty, inequality, and climate 
change — as emerging drivers of crises and has 
taken account of complex interactions among 
these new causes in improving and adapting its 
crisis management systems. 

The UN approach to crisis management 
shifted from “disaster management” to “disaster 
risk management.” The UN’s ultimate goals 
of risk management are to _ enhance 
“(a) resilience-the ability of people, societies 
and countries to recover from negative shocks, 
and (b) prosperity—derived from successfully 
managing positive shocks that create opportuni- 
ties for development (UNISDR 2009).” This indi- 
cates that the UN’s risk management approach is 
not limited to providing disaster relief services to 
the victims during post-disaster situations, but 
includes “assessing the risks of crises, reducing 
the probability and size of loses, preparing for 
them coping with their effects (UNOCHA 
2015).” Along the functional lines, UN agencies 
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have engaged in the risk management through 
various activities, including developing multi- 
hazard contingency plans, creating goods stock- 
piles, and administering vaccinations. In addition, 
with its member nations, the UN has developed 
and adopted the disaster risk management frame- 
work, “Sendai Framework, and its several global 
targets and four priorities of actions, which have 
been endorsed by the UN general assembly. The 
framework aims to provide international stake- 
holders across sectors and jurisdictions a further 
impetus to global disaster risk reductions. 


UN System for Crisis Management 


The most comprehensive humanitarian relief 
and emergency responses of the UN system are 
centered on the Office for Coordination of 
Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA). The UN Security 
Council is mainly in charge of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security, especially when 
threats to peace are brought to their attention, 
such as armed conflicts, wars, and epidemic cri- 
ses. UN subsidiary bodies and specialized agen- 
cies, such as the International Organization for 
Migration (IOM), United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP), United 
Nations Environmental Programme (UNEP), 
World Health Organization (WHO), United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF), UN Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization (FAO), and World Food Programme 
(WFP), are responsible for addressing crises 
related to their specialized areas or subpopulation 
groups. 


Office for Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs (OCHA) 


The OCHA is the main office for humanitarian 
relief and emergency responses in the UN Secre- 
tariat. OCHA’s main responsibility is to make sure 
that all humanitarian efforts by various actors are 
coordinated in a coherent and unified platform. 
The main missions of OCHA include the 
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following: (1) mobilizing and coordinating 
humanitarian actions in response to disasters and 
emergencies in collaboration with multi-level 
actors, including national and international ones, 
(2) advocating the rights of needy people, (3) pre- 
paring for and preventing emergency situations, 
and (4) developing and implementing sustainable 
solutions. 


Guiding Principles 

The General Assembly of the United Nations 
places emphasis on humanitarian assistance as 
the cardinal task for assisting the victims of natu- 
ral disasters and other emergencies (UN, 1991, 
A/RES/46/182, Section I. Article 1). Humanity, 
neutrality, and impartiality are the main principles 
in the UN’s humanitarian assistance. The UN’s 
humanitarian assistance work is provided on the 
fundamental ground of sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, and national unity of states. The UN 
understands that management of natural disasters 
and emergencies falls under the affected state’s 
responsibility. Therefore, UN’s humanitarian 
assistance 1s only implemented with the consent 
of and appeal by the affected country. The initia- 
tion, organization, coordination, and implementa- 
tion of humanitarian assistance are deemed as the 
primary role of affected states (A/RES/46/182, 
Section I. Article 4). The reasoning behind inter- 
national cooperation led by UN in emergency 
management is that the magnitude and duration 
of emergencies are in many cases beyond a single 
country’s capacity for response and resolution. 
The UN’s emergency measures aim to ensure 
transition from relief to rehabilitation and devel- 
opment (A/RES/46/182, Section I. Article 9). 


Organizational Arrangement and 

Responsibilities 

1. The Under-Secretary-General and Emer- 
gency Relief Coordinator (ERC) is in charge 
of the oversight of humanitarian assistance 
by the United Nations. The ERC serves as 
the central focal point for governmental, inter- 
governmental, and non-governmental relief 
activities. 

2. The Inter-Agency Standing Committee 
(IASC) is the interagency forum that aims to 
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coordinate and develop policies and make 
decisions on humanitarian assistance in collab- 
oration with the United Nations and non- 
United Nations actors (UN, 1991, A/RES/46/ 
182, Section VI. Article 33). The IASC was 
established in June 1992 in response to resolu- 
tion 46/182. By the General Assembly resolu- 
tion 48/57, the IASC was affirmed as the 
primary mechanism for the interagency coor- 
dination of humanitarian assistance of the UN. 


The IASC is under the leadership of the Emer- 
gency Relief Coordinator. Primary objectives 
include the following: (1) to develop system- 
wide humanitarian policies; (11) to allocate respon- 
sibilities among agencies in humanitarian 
programs; (iii) to develop a common ethical 
framework for all humanitarian activities; (iv) to 
advocate common humanitarian principles to 
parties outside the IASC; (v) to advocate for the 
full respect for the rights of the individual in 
accordance with laws including international 
human rights law, international humanitarian 
law, and refugee law; (vi) to identify lack of oper- 
ational capacity in disaster management; and (vii) 
to resolve disputes or disagreements about and 
among humanitarian agencies on system-wide 
humanitarian issues. 

The IASC members are comprised of the heads 
or their designated representatives of the UN oper- 
ational agencies including United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme (UNDP), United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 
United Nations World Food Programme (WFP), 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
World Health Organization (WHO), United 
Nations Human Settlements Programme 
(UN-HABITAT), and OCHA. In accordance 
with the UN General Assembly Resolution 
46/182, standing invitees include International 
Organization for Migration (IOM), International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), Interna- 
tional Federation of Red Cross (IFRC), the Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights (OHCHR), United Nations Popu- 
lation Fund (UNFPA), the Special Rapporteur on 
the Human Rights of IDPs, and the World Bank. 
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Additional invitees on a permanent basis include 
the NGO consortia ICVA, InterAction, and the 
Steering Committee for Humanitarian Response 
(SCHR). 


UN Security Council 


The Security Council is the organizational body in 
the UN system that takes actions when a threat to 
peace exists. Main functions and powers of the 
Security Council include maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security in accordance with the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations. 
The UN Security Council investigates disputes 
and situations that lead to international friction 
and determine the existence of a threat to peace 
or acts of aggression and to recommend actions. 
The UN Security Council has the authority to take 
military action to prevent or stop aggression. The 
Security Council collaborates with regional and 
subregional organizations in maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. 

When a threat to peace is brought to its atten- 
tion, the Security Council makes an attempt to 
bring about an agreement by affiliated parties. 
The Security Council sets forth principles for 
these agreements, undertakes investigation, dis- 
patches a mission, appoints special envoys, and 
requests the Secretary-General to make efforts for 
a peaceful settlement of the dispute. When a 
dispute leads to hostilities, the Security Council 
tries to bring the hostile situation to an end by 
issuing ceasefire directives or dispatching military 
observers or a peacekeeping force. The Council 
may consider enforcing measures such as eco- 
nomic sanctions, arms embargoes, financial 
penalties, severance of diplomatic relations, 
blockade, or even collective military action. 

UN Security Council Resolutions address the 
following issues or incidences: refugee crisis 
including Syria (Resolution 2254 (2015)), cross- 
border trafficking (Resolution 2195 (2014)), sex- 
ual violence in conflict (Resolution 2106 (2013)), 
response to terrorist attacks (Resolution 2309 
(2016)), response to the HIV/AIDS epidemic in 
Africa (Resolution 1308 (2000)), response to the 
Ebola outbreak in Africa (Resolution 2177 
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(2014)), and impact of armed conflict on children 
(Resolution 2143 (2014)). 


UN ECOSOC 


The UN Economic and Social Council adopted a 
resolution (E/RES/2012/3) that reaffirms the prin- 
ciples of neutrality, humanity, impartiality, and 
independence for the provision of humanitarian 
assistance. In this resolution, building and 
strengthening resilience at the local, national, 
and regional levels is emphasized as a critical 
element in reducing the impact of disasters. This 
resolution also stresses the need for continued 
investment in preparedness, prevention, mitigation, 
and response capacity. The ECOSOC Resolution 
reaffirms the significance of ensuring a smooth 
transition from relief to rehabilitation, reconstruc- 
tion, and development. 


UN Subsidiary Bodies and Specialized 
Agencies 


International Organization for Migration 
(IOM) 

The International Organization for Migration 
(IOM) is committed to assisting in meeting the 
growing operational challenges of migration man- 
agement and upholding the human dignity and 
well-being of migrants. IOM intends to provide 
solutions to migration problems and humanitarian 
assistance to migrants in need (e.g., refugees 
or displaced persons). IOM’s activities mainly 
include nonemergency situation duties; promotion 
of international migration law, policy debate, and 
guidance; and protection of migrants’ rights, migra- 
tion health, and the gender dimension of migration. 


United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) aims to protect refugees 
who have fled their homes due to violence, con- 
flicts, and persecution. UNHCR provides shelter, 
food, water, medical care, and other lifesaving 
assistance to refugees. UNHCR sends relief 
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supplies and deploys its trained staff as a response 
to emergency needs. The number of emergency 
missions carried out by UNHCR specialists 
totaled 441 in 2014. 

In terms of health and sanitation, UNCHR, in 
collaboration with its partner organizations, pro- 
vides clean water and nutritious food, sets up san- 
itation programs, and ensures that refugees have 
access to basic health care services. The vaccina- 
tion campaigns to protect refugees from polio and 
measles conducted by UNHCR are exemplary pro- 
jects in the health area. UNHCR is committed to 
ensuring the rights of displaced civilians before and 
after emergencies. UNHCR provides legal and 
protection assistance to minimize threats of vio- 
lence, including sexual assault, exploitation, perse- 
cution, and other human rights abuses. 

In addition to emergency relief efforts, 
UNHCR has also been focused on empowering 
refugees from a long-term livelihood and capabil- 
ity perspective. UNHCR works on improving 
access to learning for young refugees by 
supporting teacher training and funding education 
supplies. It also supports distance learning pro- 
grams and ensures academic degrees obtained in 
host countries are recognized in their home coun- 
try after their return. 

UNHCR also supports marginalized women 
(e.g., unaccompanied women, single mothers, 
victims of gender violence, and pregnant, dis- 
abled, or older women) for their empowerment 
by providing them equal access to humanitarian 
assistance and training them with new skills. The 
special programs — aiming at increasing young 
women’s enrollment in secondary education and 
building their leadership, life, and vocational 
skills — have been operated by UNHCR. 


United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) 

The United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) has the Emergency Response Division 
as its operational responsibility for this task. 
UNDP utilizes its extensive country office net- 
work, including offices in all crisis countries, for 
United Nations-led crisis prevention and recovery 
activities. In carrying out these activities, UNDP 
mobilizes partnerships within and beyond the 
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United Nations system, including the Department 
of Political Affairs, the Department of Peacekeep- 
ing Operations, the Office for the Coordination of 
Humanitarian Affairs, and Bretton Woods Institu- 
tions (UNDP 2002). 

The main focus of UNDP’s projects is to build 
resilience to conflicts and disasters. Compared to 
other agencies’ work, UNDP’s projects have 
longer-term development objectives, including, 
but not limited to, helping countries prevent 
armed conflict, alleviating the risk and effects of 
disasters from natural hazards, and rebuilding the 
community. UNDP and its partner agencies 
address the underlying causes of violence, rein- 
force governance and the rule of law, support 
livelihoods, and empower local people to rebuild 
infrastructure after disasters. UNDP established 
the Thematic Trust Fund for Crisis Prevention 
and Recovery that was intended for UNDP’s 
effective and timely response to crisis prevention 
and recovery needs. 


United Nations Environmental Programme 
(UNEP) 

UNEP has been working on emergency prepared- 
ness and response. It has also focused on facilitat- 
ing the transfer of knowledge for sustainable 
development. UNEP undertakes environmental 
causes and consequences of natural hazards and 
environmental emergencies and attempts to 
reduce their impacts on vulnerable communities 
and countries. UNEP’s work on prevention aims 
at reducing ecosystem degradation and utilizing 
ecosystem services in a sustainable manner for 
risk and vulnerability reduction. 

UNEP project has encompassed both natural 
and technological hazards and environmental 
emergencies. UNEP’s emergency responses are 
also aligned with its efforts to implement 
ecosystem-based adaptation (EBA) measures. 
EBA measures intend to reduce vulnerability 
and build ecological and social resilience to cli- 
mate change risks. UNEP has also implemented 
the Sustainable Buildings and Climate Initiative 
in which the UNEP has developed sustainable 
building guidelines. UNEP’s work on Disaster 
Risk Reduction has focused on early warning, 
risk, and vulnerability assessments, disaster 
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preparedness and contingency planning for envi- 
ronmental emergencies, disaster prevention, sus- 
tainable recovery, and adaptation to climate 
change-related risks. 

The Joint UNEP/OCHA Environment Unit 
(JEU) was created to address the environmental 
impacts of disasters and accidents by coordinating 
international efforts and mobilizing response part- 
ners. It mobilizes over 15 different networks and 
partnerships as well as regional organizations and 
member states. Although this partnership encom- 
passes the private sector, industry groups and 
academic and research institutions are also well 
represented among JEU partners. The JEU aims at 
enhancing the preparedness of communities, 
disaster responders, governments, and industries 
against the potential risks and impacts of environ- 
mental emergencies. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

WHO is the principal actor that helps Member 
States in their emergency responses with regard 
to public health issues. WHO also serves as the 
Health Cluster Lead Agency in the Inter-Agency 
Standing Committee (IASC). WHO established a 
Global Emergency Management Team (GEMT) 
to provide overall strategy and management guid- 
ance for WHO’s emergency response tasks. This 
team developed the Emergency Response Frame- 
work (ERF) in order to clarify WHO’s roles and 
tasks in emergency responses. 

WHO has identified its main obligations asso- 
ciated with emergency response as follows: 
(1) develop an evidence-based health sector 
response strategy, plan, and appeal; (11) ensure 
adapted disease surveillance, early warning, and 
response systems; (111) provide up-to-date infor- 
mation on the health situation and health sector 
performance; (iv) promote and monitor the appli- 
cation of standards and best practices; and 
(v) provide relevant technical expertise to affected 
Member States and all relevant stakeholders. 


United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 

UNICEF is in charge of humanitarian and devel- 
opmental assistance to children and mothers in 
developing countries. UNICEF was originally 
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created as the focal point to provide humanitarian 
assistance to children living in war-torn countries 
after World War II. 

UNICEF’s humanitarian actions encompass 
not only immediate relief responses to save lives 
but also efforts to cope with underlying causes of 
vulnerability to disasters, fragility, and conflict. 
For example, health, nutrition, hygiene, child pro- 
tection, education, and HIV/AIDS prevention and 
response are approached both from short-term 
emergency response and long-term remedy to 
address their underlying causes. 

The focal point for emergency assistance of 
UNICEF is the Office of Emergency Pro- 
grammes (EMOPS). EMOPS is in charge of 
humanitarian assistance and policies, as well 
as strategic coordination with external humani- 
tarian partners both within and outside the 
United Nations system. It externally supports 
interagency early warning and preparedness 
activities. It internally develops UNICEF’s own 
warning system, enhances preparedness tools, 
and operationalizes preparedness plans at coun- 
try, regional, and headquarters. 


UN Food and Agriculture Organization 

(UN FAO) 

UN Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
focuses on reducing people’s vulnerability to haz- 
ards by incorporating risk assessment, risk reduc- 
tion, emergency response, and rehabilitation. 
FAO’s work contributes to recovery and rehabili- 
tation with an emphasis on the resilience of liveli- 
hoods. Through longer-term interventions, FAO 
intends to facilitate transition from relief to 
development. 

FAO’s approach incorporates emergency 
response and post-disaster recovery strategies. 
This integrated approach was reflected in the 
FAO’s Regional Framework for Disaster Risk 
Management (DRM). The objective of the 
Regional DRM Framework is to reduce the 
impacts of hazards and enhance community resil- 
lence, with a focus on establishing food security 
and developing sustainable food and agriculture 
systems. The Regional DRM Programme has two 
main aspects: internally within FAO and exter- 
nally with all involved stakeholders and partners 
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(such as NGOs, FAO, UN agencies, research insti- 
tutes, ministries). 


The World Food Programme (WFP) 

In the early days of an emergency, Emergency 
Assessment teams measure the demand for food 
assistance and work out a delivery plan, followed 
by drafting of an Emergency Operation (EMOP), 
which includes a plan of action and a budget. As a 
next step, an appeal to the international commu- 
nity for funds and food aid is launched by WFP. 
As funds and food flow in, WFP’s logistics team 
works to transport food to emergency areas. 
Partnering with governments and non- 
governmental organizations, WFP delivers food 
to the needy. 

WFP has one of the most comprehensive 
Early Warning Systems, collecting and analyzing 
information on natural and human-caused haz- 
ards. WFP aims to feed more than 90 million 
people annually. WFP’s scientific partners pro- 
duce a Rapid Impact Analysis when disaster 
occurs. Satellite imageries are used to demon- 
strate the situation on the ground, and computer- 
ized modelling is employed to predict change. 
WFP’s mapping specialists add information to 
create a multilayered picture of the disaster 
situation. 


Current Challenges and Future Direction 
for the UN’s Crisis Management 


In spite of the dedication to risk reduction and 
active involvement in humanitarian crisis man- 
agement around the world, the UN and its special 
agencies have faced problems. The UN agencies 
have been confronted with intraorganizational 
coordination issues. The challenge includes lack 
of formal leadership and monitoring systems 
among UN organizations involved, functional 
divisions without proper coordination among the 
agencies, lack of secure internal funds for crisis 
management, and continuing interagency rivalries 
focused on institutional survival. These problems 
may impede the effectiveness of a UN disaster 
relief operation in practice. The separated system 
confused their international and local NGO 
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partners that deliver direct relief services to 
affected communities and contributed to a series 
of delays and ultimate failures in overall relief 
operations in practice. 

Existing challenges provide future directions 
for the UN organizations to improve in their 
crises management system. One of the major 
needs is to build an intra-coordination and com- 
munication system among the UN agencies 
involved in disaster relief. This will improve 
information and resource exchanges among 
the agencies, identify common goals, prevent 
unnecessary redundancies and waste of resources, 
build trust relationships, and ultimately strengthen 
the UN’s disaster response capacity. In addition, 
the UN organizations can establish a unified 
decision-making authority. The leadership can 
monitor, counsel, and support both individual 
and collaborative efforts across UN relief orga- 
nizations. Through the roles, the unified author- 
ities will be able to facilitate both intra-UN 
coordination and support their extended partner- 
ship with external organizations and ultimately 
contribute to improvement of overall UN crises 
relief operation. 


Cross-References 

Coordination and Collaboration in Crisis 
Management 
Global Agenda for Crisis Management 
Global Civil Society or Networked Globality 
Global Governance 
Globalization and Organizations 
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Governance in Crisis Management 
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Introduction 


Since its creation in 1945, the United Nations has 
been concerned not only with the maintenance of 
peace and security but also with the promotion of 
economic and social development (Preamble of 
the United Nations Charter). 

Along with the history of the United Nations, 
the concept of development has evolved from the 
strict emphasis on economic development to the 
concept of sustainable development encompassing 
the three dimensions of economic, social, and 
environmental. 

The capacity of public administration to func- 
tion effectively and efficiently was recognized 
from the early days as a key element in helping 
all countries in the path to development. 

The following is a brief history of the contri- 
bution of the United Nations Programme on Pub- 
lic Administration to the development process. 


The Early Days 


At the very beginning of the history of the United 
Nations, special emphasis was placed on the 
needs of those developing countries emerging 
from colonial rule. They required special assis- 
tance in building their government institutions 
and in training public officials in a number of 
key capacities. 

The specific role of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat in providing technical assistance to govern- 
ments in public administration received its first 


Note: All documents quoted in this paper are available at 
www.unpan.org 
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legislative mandate by the General Assembly in 
resolution 246 (III), adopted on 4 December 1948. 
This date is thus officially recognized as the 
beginning of the “United Nations Programme in 
Public Administration” (heretofore referred to as 
the “Programme?’’) (United Nations 1948). 

During the first years, it was deemed more 
desirable to introduce activities to support the 
development of public administration capacity in 
most development programs. However, soon the 
need emerged to ensure coordination of these 
activities and to create a hub with the capacity to 
provide substantive support and guidance in pub- 
lic administration to all the development 
programs. 

The need also emerged to design and imple- 
ment specific technical assistance programs in 
public administration. A “Revised Programme 
on Public Administration” was approved by the 
General Assembly in 1953 in its resolution 
723 (VIII), where the Assembly, “Recognizing 
the increasing important role of governmental 
administration... .for the promotion of economic 
and social development,” approved “a revised 
United Nations programme in public administra- 
tion comprising 


(a) The provision, at the request of governments, 
of technical assistance related to public 
administration, including training for public 
service, through: 

I. The advisory services of experts; 
II. Fellowships and scholarships; 
HI. Training institutes, seminars, confer- 
ences, working groups and other means; 
IV. The provision of technical publications 

(b) The collection, analysis and exchange of tech- 
nical information in the field of public admin- 
istration, in collaboration, where appropriate, 
with the International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences and other appropriate institu- 
tions, and assistance to governments to 
promote, by all suitable means, sound public 
administration, in relation to economic and 
social development” (United Nations 1953). 


By that resolution, the General Assembly cre- 
ated the comprehensive program responsible for 
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research, analysis, training, exchange of knowl- 
edge, and technical assistance in public adminis- 
tration that has lasted for more than 60 years, and 
it is still operating today. 

During the following years, the Programme 
experienced a rapid growth of its activities, due 
to its renewed mandate, but also to the growing 
size of the United Nations technical cooperation 
activities. In addition to the organization of con- 
ferences and of training seminars, large assistance 
projects were formulated and executed with 
experts assigned to countries in need of building 
their public administration institutions and of cre- 
ating a competent and capable public service. 

One of the major achievements of the Pro- 
gramme in the 1950s was the creation of national 
and regional public administration centers respon- 
sible for providing training and capacity building 
to public officials. These centers were initially 
established through the implementation of techni- 
cal assistance projects and subsequently became 
independently run, relying on the contributions of 
Member States and individual members. The 
United Nations was instrumental in establishing 
the Brazilian School of Public Administration in 
Rio de Janeiro, in strengthening the Public 
Administration Institute of Turkey and in 
establishing national public administration cen- 
ters in Argentina, Burma (now Myanmar), 
Colombia, Egypt, El Salvador, Iran, Nepal, Peru, 
Sudan, and Venezuela. It also provided support to 
24 existing centers through advisory services and 
training. 

Inspired by the principle of “Economic Coop- 
eration among Developing Countries (ECDC)’, 
enunciated by the General Assembly, the Pro- 
gramme focused its attention on the exchange of 
knowledge and capacity in public administration 
among developing countries and supported the 
creation of the African Training and Research 
Center in Administration for Development 
(CAFRAD), based in Tangiers, Morocco; of the 
Latin American Center of Administration for 
Development (CLAD), based in Caracas, Venezu- 
ela; and of the Arab Center for Development 
Administration (ARADO), based in Cairo, 
Egypt. These regional centers are still very active 
today and continue to serve as important facilities 
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for exchange of knowledge among the countries 
of their respective regions. 

For a number of years, the General Assembly 
(GA) and the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) provided general policy directions to 
the Programme on an ad hoc basis through their 
resolutions. It was felt, however, that more techni- 
cal and substantive guidance was required to steer 
the activities of the UN in public administration. 

One first step to this end was taken by the 
Director General of Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration in 1950, who formed a Special Commit- 
tee to “prepare a document which could serve as a 
guide for surveying the status of the public admin- 
istration of an underdeveloped country; for iden- 
tifying the steps that can be taken by a newly 
organized country in establishing its administra- 
tion; and for determining the measures which 
might be considered by an older and more 
established country in endeavoring to its admin- 
istrative system.” 

The Committee in 1951 finalized its report 
entitled “Standards and Techniques of Public 
Administration with Special Reference to Techni- 
cal assistance for Developing Countries” (United 
Nations 1951). 

The published report became for a decade an 
important guide on public administration for devel- 
opment experts, practitioners, and academicians. 


The Consolidation of the Programme 


It was followed in 1961 by the publication of “A 
Handbook of Public Administration: Current 
Concepts and Practices with Special Reference 
to Developing Countries.” This publication also 
served for more than a decade as an important 
guide for government officials and development 
cooperation experts involved in public adminis- 
tration institution building and in administrative 
reforms (United Nations 1961). 

A second step to provide substantive guidance 
to the Programme was taken in 1967 by the crea- 
tion of the “Group of Experts of the United 
Nations Programme on Public Administration,” 
which met on a biennial basis to review the 
activities of the Programme and to make 
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recommendations on its future directions. The 
Group reported to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Although it reported to the Council, the Group 
did not have the formal status of “Functional 
Commission” of the Council, a status enjoyed by 
other United Nations programs such as those on 
population, statistics, social development, etc. 

Only in 2001, the Group was converted into a 
full-fledged subsidiary body of the ECOSOC and 
renamed “United Nations Committee of Experts 
on Public Administration” meeting on an annual 
basis (United Nations 200 1a). 

During the decades of the 1950s and 1960s, the 
theory and practice of public administration 
focused heavily on the role of the state institutions 
in the development process. It was a time when 
many newly independent countries were building 
their institution and creating a cadre of qualified 
public officials. The centralized planning and 
management of the economy was adopted by a 
large number of countries, some of which also 
adopted socialist political and economic systems. 

The Programme provided extensive assistance 
in the process of institution building, but also 
realized that the massive intervention of the state 
in all facets of the economy and of service deliv- 
ery chain could give rise to overinflated and costly 
bureaucracies, operating in a slow and inefficient 
manner. 

The concept of “administrative reform” was 
therefore introduced in the technical assistance 
activities in public administration. Projects were 
thus developed and advisory service provided to 
improve the efficiency of the administration, to 
reorganize and streamline the state apparatus, and 
to improve the competence of civil servants. Dur- 
ing the period from 1960 to 1969, more than 2,000 
experts in public administration were fielded by 
the United Nations. 


The Effects of the Structural Adjustment 
Programs and the New Public 
Management (NPM) 


The cost and weight of the growing state appara- 
tus in many developing countries created serious 
financial deficits that could only be filled through 
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external multilateral aid, such as that provided by 
the IMF and the World Bank. These organizations 
began thus requiring as a “conditionality” for the 
approval of financial aid the implementation of 
“structural adjustment programs” aimed at reduc- 
ing the cost and size of the public sector. These 
programs, although inspired by very valid consid- 
erations, were often applied without thorough 
analysis of the effect they would have on the 
ability of a country to provide basic social services 
to their citizens. The capacity of public adminis- 
tration to deliver programs in education, health, 
housing, and social welfare was drastically dimin- 
ished, thus creating major social problems and 
increasing the poverty levels (Bertucci and Alberti 
2005). 

The United Nations Programme in Public 
Administration continued to advocate the 
importance of maintaining and straightening the 
capacity of public administration to develop and 
implement economic and social programs. It 
therefore provided assistance to developing coun- 
tries in reforming systems and processes to be able 
to deliver services in a more efficient and effective 
way, reducing thus the cost of the administration. 

In 1975, the Programme issued the publication 
“Development Administration: Current 
Approaches and Trends” which became a major 
reference document for experts and practitioners 
in the field. 

The attack on public administration implicitly 
contained in the “structural adjustment policies” 
of the Bretton Woods institutions was further 
compounded by the emerging “New Public Man- 
agement” movement. As it is well known, the 
proponents of the movement considered the state 
as an obstacle to development and therefore 
brought forward an agenda of downsizing, dereg- 
ulation, outsourcing, and privatization. 

If the NPM agenda was relatively useful in 
countries with well- established state institutions 
and administrations to promote efficiency, the 
hollowing-out of the state and the emphasis on 
the private sector and the market as engines of 
development further weakened the policy making 
and service delivery capacity of developing coun- 
tries still grappling with the problem of lack of 
institutional capacity. 
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The Group of Experts on Public Administra- 
tion during its annual meetings continued to 
emphasize the crucial role of the state and of 
public administration in the development process, 
while at the same time recommending that the 
Programme assist governments in implementing 
efficiency measures, in improving the perfor- 
mance of public administration, and in accelerat- 
ing devolution and decentralization processes. At 
its 12th meeting, held in 1995, it outlined the 
important role that public administration should 
play in the various facets of the development 
process as well as an agenda for strengthening 
the public administration capacity of developing 
countries to fulfill such role. 

The United Nations legislative bodies, 
namely, the General Assembly and the 
ECOSOC, remained quite dormant during the 
1970s and the 1980s with respect to public 
administration. They were quite involved in 
addressing major thematic issues such as envi- 
ronment, population, social development, 
women, human settlements, etc. A series of 
global conferences on the above themes were 
organized in the early 1990s that adopted far- 
reaching agendas in which peripheral mention 
was made of the role of public administration in 
implementing such agendas. 


The Historic Special General Assembly 
Session on Public Administration and 
Development 


The time was ripe to hold a global gathering on 
public administration. Upon recommendation of 
the members of the African Group, the General 
Assembly decided to meet at the highest level for 
1 week to discuss the theme of “Public Adminis- 
tration and Development.” 

The Special General Assembly Session was 
held in September 1996 in New York and was 
attended by a large number of heads of govern- 
ment and ministers. The then Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Boutros Boutros-Ghall, 
and the then President of the General Assembly 
made key introductory interventions outlining 
the connection between public administration 
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capacity and the implementation of the agendas of 
the major United Nations conferences. 

The Assembly, adopted the landmark resolu- 
tion 50/225 which reestablished awareness of the 
centrality of public administration in development 
by stressing that: “effectiveness of government 
requires an efficient and effective public adminis- 
tration in all countries that is responsive to the 
needs of the people, promotes social justice, 
ensures universal access to quality services and 
productive assets and creates an enabling environ- 
ment for sustainable people-centered develop- 
ment” (United Nations 1996). 

It acknowledged that “the role of United 
Nations activities and programmes in public 
administration and development is to assist Gov- 
ernments, at their request, to improve their respon- 
siveness to meet the basic needs of all, as well as 
to achieve sustainable development in all 
countries.” 

While underlying the key role of the public 
sector in development, the Assembly realized 
that administrations could not continue to work 
as in the past but should adopt some of the effi- 
ciency measures promoted by the NPM move- 
ment and should work in cooperation with the 
private sector and the civil society in delivery 
public services. 

In fact it recognized “that there is a need for 
public administration systems to be sound, effi- 
cient and well equipped with the appropriate 
capacities and capabilities through, inter alia, 
capacity-building, promotion of transfer, access 
and utilization of technology, establishment or 
improvement of training programmes for public 
service, strengthening of partnership of the public 
sector with the private sector and civil society, as 
well as providing an enabling environment for 
private sector activities.” 

By that resolutions, the Assembly not only set a 
global agenda for governments, financial institu- 
tions, and development agencies but also indicated 
very specific directions for the work of the United 
Nations in the field of public administration. 

This agenda was formulated taking into 
account the changing environment of interna- 
tional technical cooperation. National execution 
of development projects was being adopted by 
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multilateral and bilateral donors requiring fewer 
project personnel and more technical advisors 
providing external support to governments. The 
government required access to best practices, 
opportunity for networking among practitioners, 
and capacity building for public officials. 

The Assembly therefore requested that “the 
United Nations should carry out these activities 
through pooling and facilitating access to infor- 
mation in public administration, promoting train- 
ing and research in public administration and 
finance at all levels, advocacy and exchange of 
experiences, advisory services, technical assis- 
tance, capacity-building and human resources 
development.” 

The substantive discussion in the General 
Assembly and the resulting resolution had a pro- 
found effect on the thinking of the role of the state 
in the development process. In the following year, 
1997, the World Bank devoted its annual report to 
the theme “The State in a Changing World” in 
which it underlined the importance of state institu- 
tions in promoting growth, in facilitating the oper- 
ations of the private sector, in fighting poverty, and 
in protecting the environment. The conclusions of 
the report somehow contradicted the tenets of the 
so-called Washington Consensus, accepted by the 
major donor agencies, which stated that market- 
like mechanisms, such as trade and private invest- 
ments, were the key factor in promoting develop- 
ment and that the role of the state should be reduced 
to that of allowing these mechanisms to function 
properly (World Bank 1997). 

Although the General Assembly did not 
address specifically the concept of “gover- 
nance,” because of the opposition on the part of 
a number of countries, concerned about possible 
interference by the United Nations in their inter- 
nal political affairs, it clearly stated, upon strong 
pressure from the European countries, that “Gov- 
ernments in all countries should promote and 
protect all human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, including the right to development, bear- 
ing in mind the interdependent and mutually 
reinforcing relationship between democracy, 
development and respect for human rights, and 
should make public institutions more responsive 
to people’s needs.” 
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The Reinvention of the United Nations 
Programme on Public Administration 


Therefore, in reinventing itself to fulfill its new 
and expanded mandate, the Programme viewed 
the role of the state in the wider context of gover- 
nance, addressing thus all institutions and mecha- 
nisms involved in the formulation of public 
policies and in the provision of public goods. 

At the same time, it incorporated into its activ- 
ities the growing awareness of the strict link 
between development and sustainability advo- 
cated by Earth Summit +5 of 1997 in New York 
and by subsequent resolutions of the General 
Assembly (Bertucci and Alberti 2005). 

The new and revitalized United Nations Pro- 
gramme on Public Administration developed a 
multipronged strategy along the following lines: 


e Institutionalization of the intergovernmental 
discussion on public administration 

e Development of quality analytical and policy 
tools 

e Promotion of innovation and best practices in 
governance and public administration 

e Promotion of knowledge and information 
sharing 

e Building a common understanding on emerg- 
ing governance and public administration 
issues 

e Assistance to interested governments in public 
sector capacity building 


Institutionalization of the 
Intergovernmental Discussion on Public 
Administration 


The momentum gained by the historic Special 
Session of the General Assembly should not be 
lost and the Secretary-General in 2001 submitted 
for review of the General Assembly a five-year 
report on the implementation of resolution 
50/225, recommending that the Assembly take 
up on a regular basis the theme of public 
administration. 

It also submitted a proposal to upgrade the 
status of the Group of Experts in Public 
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Administration to that of full-fledged subsidiary 
body of ECOSOC. The latter approved the pro- 
posal in its resolution 2001/45 of 20 December 
2001, creating the new “Committee of Experts in 
Public Administration” which along the years 
would provide to governments, through the 
ECOSOC, useful policy advice on key and emerg- 
ing issues of governance and public administra- 
tion. Comprised of 24 members who meet 
annually at the UN Headquarters in New York, 
the Committee is responsible for supporting the 
work of ECOSOC concerning the promotion and 
development of public administration and gover- 
nance among Member States, in connection with 
the UN Millennium Development Goals (United 
Nations 2001b). 

The first meeting of the Committee in 2002 
was devoted to the theme “Enhancing the Capac- 
ity of Public Administration to Implement the 
United Nations Millennium Declaration.” This 
agenda would inspire the work of the Programme 
for the following 15 years. 


Development of Quality Analytical and 
Policy Tools 


In order to improve its research and analysis 
capacity, the Programme strengthened the core 
staff dedicated to this function and availed itself 
of internationally known experts in the topics 
under discussion. 


The World Public Sector Report 
The first substantive output produced after the 
General Assembly Session was the publication 
“Rethinking Public Administration: An Over- 
view,” issued in 1998. The publication presented 
a new model of public administration that recog- 
nized the critical role of the state, but at the same 
time incorporated some of the positive NPM 
approaches into public sector operations and 
stressed the importance of strong partnership 
between state and non-state actor in the context 
of healthy governance systems. 

In 2001 the Programme launched the “World 
Public Sector Report” (WPSR), a “unique publi- 
cation that provides policy-makers, scholars and 
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civil society at large with relevant research find- 
ings, information and data on emerging questions 
related to the public sector” (note). The 2001 
WPSR was dedicated to the topic “Globalization 
and the State.” The 2003 issue was entitled “E- 
government at the Crossroads”; the 2005 issue 
was entitled “Unlocking the human Potential for 
Public Sector Performance.” The 2008 issue was 
entitled “People Matter: Civic Engagement in 
Public Governance.” The 2010 report was entitled 
“Reconstructing Public Administration After 
Conflict”; and the 2015 issue was entitled 
“Responsive and Accountable Public Gover- 
nance” = (https://publicadministration.un.org/en/ 
Research/World-Public-Sector-Reports). 


The UN e-Government Survey 

Given the number of countries embarking in the 
development of e-government, the Programme 
launched a project of reviewing the progress 
made in all United Nations member countries 
and developed the index of e-government read- 
iness. This index has become the most useful 
tool utilized by policy makers and researchers 
around the world. The results of the annual anal- 
ysis of e-government development at the coun- 
try level are featured in the biennial issue of the 
“UN E-Government Survey.” The survey, in 
addition to featuring data and statistics on 
e-government, reviews an emerging topic 
related to e-government and offers policy advice 
to governments on the same. 

The 2001 issue of the survey was entitled 
“Benchmarking E-Government: A Global 
Perspective.” The 2004 issue was dedicated to 
the topic “Towards Access for Opportunity.” The 
2005 issue was entitled “From E-Government 
To E-Inclusion” and the 2008 issue “From 
E-Government to Connected Governance.” In 
the 2010 issue, the topic of “Leveraging 
E-Government at a Time of Financial and 
Economic Crisis” was discussed. The 2012 
issue dealt with the theme of “E-Government 
for the People” and the 2014 issue with 
the theme “E-Government for the Future 
We Want.” Finally, the 2016 issue was dedicated 
to the topic of “E-Government in Support 
of Sustainable Development” = (https:// 
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publicadministration.un.org/en/Research/UN-e- 
Government-Surveys). 


Promotion of Innovation and Best 
Practices in Governance and Public 
Administration 


Upon recommendation of the Secretary-General, 
the General Assembly in its resolution 57/277 of 
20 December 2002 designated 23 June as the 
“United Nations Public Service Day” to “cele- 
brate the value and virtue of public service in the 
community; highlight the contribution of public 
service in the development process; recognize 
the work of public servants; and to encourage 
young people to pursue careers in the public 
sector.” 

To encourage and reward innovation in public 
administration in member countries, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in the year 2000 
endorsed a recommendation of the Programme 
to establish the “United Nations Public Service 
Awards,” a competition open to all organizations 
implementing innovative practices. This is the 
most prestigious international competition 
rewarding creativity, responsiveness, and excel- 
lence in public service. The awards are bestowed 
every year during a high-level ceremony held at 
the United Nations Headquarters or in a country 
interested in hosting the event. 

The practices receiving the awards are subse- 
quently summarized in a “Knowledge Base of UN 
Public Service Awards” made available on 
UNPAN (Bertucci 2006). 


Promotion of Knowledge and 
Information Sharing 


The General Assembly resolution highlighted the 
key role of the United Nations Programme on 
Public Administration in favoring the access to 
and exchange of information and documentation 
on public administration among countries. 

To achieve this goal, the Programme created 
a global Internet platform “The United Nations 
Public Administration Network (UNPAN),” 
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which links through a powerful research engine 
international, regional, and national organiza- 
tions working in the field. Through UNPAN, 
which receives several million hits a month, pub- 
lic officials and researchers have access not only 
to documentation and information posted by the 
United Nations but also to that posted by all of 
organizations that are members of the network. It 
is considered a very effective capacity develop- 
ment tool for developing countries (http://www. 
unpan.org/). 


Building a Common Understanding on 
Emerging Governance and Public 
Administration Issues 


The Programme has facilitated the meetings of 
high-level officials responsible for public adminis- 
tration to discuss and reach a common understand- 
ing on key issues facing public administration. 

As an example, it cooperated in the organiza- 
tion of Conferences of African Ministers of Public 
Service and promoted the adoption of the African 
Charter of Public Service and of the Ibero- 
American Charter of Public Service. 

The Programme was also instrumental in 
supporting the organization of several meetings 
of the “Global Forum on Reinventing on 
Reinventing Government,” the largest global 
meeting for senior government officials and 
experts to discuss emerging issues in governance 
and public administration. The first global forum 
was organized in 1999 by the Office of the Vice- 
President of the United States of America. 

The Programme cooperated in the organization 
of the second global forum held in Brasilia, Brazil, 
in 2000 on the theme “Democratic States and 
Governance in the 21st Century”; of the third 
forum held in Naples, Italy, in 2001 on the 
theme “Fostering Democracy and Development 
through E-Government”; of the fourth forum 
held in Marrakech, Morocco, in 2002 on the 
theme “Citizens, Businesses and Governments: 
Partnership for Development and Democracy”; 
of the fifth forum held in Mexico City in 2003 
on the topic “Innovation and Quality in 21st Cen- 
tury Government”; and of the sixth forum held in 
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Seoul, Korea, in 2005 on the theme “Towards 
Participatory and ‘Transparent Governance.” 
I finally organized the seventh global forum in 
2007 in Vienna on the theme “Building Trust in 
Government” __ (https://publicadministration.un. 
org/en/globalforum). 

Regrettably, after the last edition, the United 
Nations Programme has discontinued its support 
to the organization of the global forum. 

The legacy of the global forum has been taken 
up by the Office of the Prime Minister of the 
United Arab Emirates which has been organizing 
the annual World Government Summit since 2013 
(https://worldgovernmentsummit.org). 


Assistance to Interested Governments in 
Public Sector Capacity Building 


The international development assistance sce- 
nario changed dramatically in the late 1990s 
involving a reduction of the resources available 
and a marked shift toward national execution of 
projects. Consequently, the Programme needed 
to adapt its approach to the changed circum- 
stances. Very few field projects remained to be 
implemented, thus eliminating the need to keep 
field personnel. 

Emphasis was placed on advisory services and 
on the organization of workshops and seminars 
for government officials at the country and the 
regional level. These events exposed the partic- 
ipants to the most recent trends and develop- 
ments in public administration and served as a 
means to develop guidelines for developing 
countries that were disseminated widely as a 
means to strengthen their capacity. Hundreds of 
such seminar and workshops have been orga- 
nized since 1996. 

Through UNPAN, the Programme also began 
to offer online training courses and materials. 

In partnership with the International Associa- 
tion of Schools and Institutes of Administration 
([ASIA), the Programme established a Joint Task 
Force on Standards of Excellence for Public 
Administration Education and Training. The goal 
of the task force was to assist development coun- 
tries in improving the capacity to train their public 
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officials. In 2015, a publication on “Approaches to 
Enhancing the Quality of Public Administration 
Education and Training” was issued jointly with 
the IASIA (United Nations 2015a). 


The Role of Public Administration in the 
Implementation of the United Nations 
Millennium Declaration 


In the year 2000, the General Assembly adopted at 
its millennium session a historic declaration 
(A/RES/55/2) by which “member states and the 
international community committed themselves 
to achieve specific development goals by the 
year 2015” (Millennium Development Goals of 
MDGs). The entire United Nations system 
focused its activities in assisting developing coun- 
tries to achieve such goals, namely, to eradicate 
extreme poverty and hunger; to achieve universal 
primary education; to promote gender equality 
and empower women; to reduce child mortality; 
to improve maternal health; to combat HIV/AIDS, 
malaria, and other diseases; to ensure environ- 
mental sustainability; and to develop a global 
partnership for development. 

In 2001, the General Assembly specifically 
requested the Programme to focus its activities 
on assisting developing countries to achieve the 
MDGs. The Committee of Experts on Public 
Administration in the years 2002 and 2003 and 
subsequent years discussed and made specific 
recommendations on how to enhance the public 
administration capacity of developing countries to 
achieve the MDGs. In particular, it emphasized 
the importance of developing multi-sectoral pro- 
grams aimed at addressing several goals at the 
same time (United Nations 2002). 

The Programme, therefore, enhanced its work 
in the area of human resources development in the 
public sector, in civic engagement in policy mak- 
ing and service delivery, and in information tech- 
nology capacity building. 

A major publication on the theme 
“Implementing the Millennium Development 
Goals; Challenges and responses for Public 
Administration” was issued in 2007 (United 
Nations 2007). 
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Participatory Governance and Civic 
Engagement 
The issue of civic engagement in the achievement 
of the MDGs became a key area of study and of 
assistance on the part of the Programme. The 
Committee of Experts in 2007 discussed in 
depth the theme and stressed the importance of 
involving citizens in the policy making processes, 
in budgeting, in the implementation of service 
delivery, and in auditing the goals achieved. The 
Programme widely disseminated findings and 
guidelines emerging from a number of technical 
seminars it organized. A major publication enti- 
tled “Participatory Governance and the Millen- 
nium Development Goals (MDGs)” was issued 
based on a Expert Group Meeting held in 2006. 
It also organized a major conference on “Engag- 
ing Communities” in Brisbane, Australia, in 2005 
in cooperation with the Government of Queens- 
land (United Nations 2008). 

As mentioned above, the 2008 World Public 
Sector Report was dedicated to the theme of 
“Civic Engagement in Public Governance.” 


The Role of Public Administration in the 
Achievement of the Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs) 


The United Nations General Assembly on 
25 September 2015 convened at the summit 
level and, having taken note of the progress 
made in the achievement of the MDGs, adopted 
the far-reaching agenda “Transforming our 
World: the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Devel- 
opment” (United Nations 2015b). 

The Agenda set 17 Sustainable Development 
Goals and 169 targets integrating three dimension 
of sustainable development: the economic, social, 
and environmental. 


Sustainable Development Goals 

Goal 1. End poverty in all its forms everywhere. 

Goal 2. End hunger, achieve food security and 
improved nutrition, and promote sustainable 
agriculture. 

Goal 3. Ensure healthy lives and promote well- 
being for all at all ages. 
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Goal 4. Ensure inclusive and equitable quality 
education and promote lifelong learning 
opportunities for all. 

Goal 5. Achieve gender equality and empower all 
women and girls. 

Goal 6. Ensure availability and sustainable man- 
agement of water and sanitation for all. 

Goal 7. Ensure access to affordable, reliable, sus- 
tainable, and modern energy for all. 

Goal 8. Promote sustained, inclusive, and sustain- 
able economic growth, full and productive 
employment, and decent work for all. 

Goal 9. Build resilient infrastructure, promote 
inclusive and sustainable industrialization, 
and foster innovation. 

Goal 10. Reduce inequality within and among 
countries. 

Goal 11. Make cities and human settlements 
inclusive, safe, resilient, and sustainable. 

Goal 12. Ensure sustainable consumption and 
production patterns. 

Goal 13. Take urgent action to combat climate 
change and its impacts.” 

Goal 14. Conserve and sustainably use the oceans, 
seas, and marine resources for sustainable 
development. 

Goal 15. Protect, restore, and promote sustainable 
use of terrestrial ecosystems, sustainably 
manage forests, combat desertification, and 
halt and reverse land degradation and halt 
biodiversity loss. 

Goal 16. Promote peaceful and inclusive societies 
for sustainable development, provide access to 
justice for all, and build effective, accountable, 
and inclusive institutions at all levels 

Goal 17. Strengthen the means of implementation 
and revitalize the Global Partnership for Sus- 
tainable Development 


In the same month, the General Assembly adopted 
resolution 69/327 on “Promoting inclusive and 
accountable public services for sustainable devel- 
opment,” echoing the tenets of goal 16. The reso- 
lution “reaffirmed that the United Nations has a 
central role to play promoting international coop- 
eration in strengthening public institutions and 
public services for sustainable development.” It 
also requested the Secretary-General, through the 
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Programme, to provide assistance to public 
administrations in developing countries to 
achieve the SDGs (United Nations 2015c). 

As aresult, the Committee of Experts on Public 
Administration, at its 2016 session, discussed the 
issue of “Transforming Public Institutions for the 
Implementation and Monitoring of the SDGs.” 

The recommendations of the Committee were 
endorsed by the Economic and Social Council 
Assembly in July 2016 in its resolution 216/26 
and constitute a working agenda for the Pro- 
gramme for the next decade (United Nations 
2016). 

Currently therefore all the activities of the Pro- 
gramme under its major operational lines are 
focused on providing assistance to public admin- 
istrations in developing countries in the imple- 
mentation of the SDGs. These include the 
United Nations Public Service Awards Competi- 
tion, under the theme: “Accelerating Public Ser- 
vice Innovation for Agenda 2030,” the 2017 UN 
E-Government Survey under the theme “E- 
Government in Support of Sustainable Develop- 
ment,” as well as a number of capacity building 
workshops and seminars and publications. 

In April 2017, the Committee of Experts in 
Public Administration will discuss the main 
topic of “Ensuring Effective Implementation of 
the Sustainable Development Goals: Leadership, 
Action and Means” and will provide further rec- 
ommendations for the future activities of the 
Programme. 


Conclusion 


By constantly reinventing itself and adapting its 
activities to changing global priorities and needs 
of developing countries, the Programme has 
been to provide useful assistance to building the 
public administration capacity of developing 
countries. 

“Public administration in the years to come 
will continue to be the main instrument of the 
State to define policies, to implement programmes 
and to ensure that security, safety and quality 
services are provided to its citizens. It will also 
be a key factor in enabling countries to accelerate 
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their economic and social development and to 
meet their development goals. 

In order to maintain its relevance and useful- 
ness to Member States in the next decades, the 
United Nations Programme on Public Adminis- 
tration needs to advise on and provide solutions to 
crucial issues facing public administrations 
around the world, especially those relevant for 
developing countries. It must also deal with chal- 
lenges internal to the functioning of the economic 
and social sector of the United Nations. 

Another challenge for the Programme will be 
to re-emphasize this important role of public 
administration and to ensure that the study and 
practice of public administration are given the 
proper space within the economic and social sec- 
tor of the United Nations” (United Nations 2009). 
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Definition 


Unplanned Change — Organizational changes that 
are not foreseen prior to the need to change, often 
made necessary by shifts in the organizational 
environment. 


Unplanned Change and Crisis Management 


Crisis Management — The process of preparing 
for, mitigating, responding to, recovering from, 
and learning from emergency incidents. 


Introduction 


Organizational crises “forward the awkward 
dimension of ‘un-ness’: unexpected, un- 
scheduled, unplanned, unprecedented and defi- 
nitely unpleasant” (Rosenthal and Pijnenburg 
1991, p. 1). In both their onset and their impact, 
crises are inherently unpredictable. Despite the 
unexpected, unscheduled, and unplanned nature 
of crises, people in positions of power are 
expected to respond in a manner that is both 
scheduled and planned. The general public 
expects that leaders will have a written response 
plan to consult, and the ability to offer regular 
scheduled updates, in the midst of a crisis 
response. Herein lies a conflict: expectation, 
scheduling, and planning as a desired response 
to an event that is unexpected, unscheduled, and 
unplanned. This conflict — meeting the sudden 
onset or escalation of a crisis with the general 
expectation that the crisis will be efficiently 
managed — requires flexible thinking by those 
attempting to manage the impact of crises. Essen- 
tially, this conflict requires a knowledge of change 
processes and a willingness to engage in the chal- 
lenges of unplanned change. 


Managing Unplanned Organizational 
Change 


Organizational change processes are typically 
planned through the gathering and assessment of 
current data on organizational operations and 
using the results of that assessment to construct a 
vision of how to improve or increase productivity. 
While it is possible to have an overall crisis man- 
agement plan, the actual occurrence of a crisis 
does not allow for this type of planning to guide 
the response phase. Crisis response — the actions 
taken in the immediate aftermath of a crisis to 
mitigate further damage and ensure business 
continuity — is a largely intuitive process that 
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requires fast-paced decisions and knowledge of 
available resources. It is in this response 
phase of crisis management that unplanned 
changes are most likely to occur. A few change 
management theories are helpful in understanding 
how the crisis management process can result in 
unplanned change. 


Change Management Theories 
Organizations experience three stages during the 
change process: present state, transition state, and 
future state (Mayhew 2006). Somewhat intui- 
tively, the present state describes the organization 
as it exists in a current state; the transition state 
describes “the structure, processes, people, and 
environment of an organization as it undergoes 
change” (p. 108); and “the future state is a desti- 
nation” that describes the organization as it will 
exist when “most, perhaps all, of the problems 
besetting [the] present state are gone” (p. 108). 
In subsequent change processes, what was once a 
future state becomes the new present state. 
A crisis unlocks an organization from the present 
state and plunges the organization into the transi- 
tion state. Once the crisis response is complete, 
organizations can begin to move toward a new 
future state. These three states suggested by 
Mayhew may be easily overlaid with a three- 
stage theory of change proposed by Kurt Lewin. 
Lewin (1951) proposes a three-stage change 
cycle of unfreezing, changing, and refreezing. 
Although Lewin’s theory is classified as a 
human processual theory and focuses on the pro- 
cess of changing the attitudes and behaviors of 
group members regarding an impending change, 
it is applicable to crisis management. Crisis 
management is as much about managing the 
human aspect of an emergency as it is about the 
organizational aspect (Cintron et al. 2007; Harper 
et al. 2006; Hemphill and LaBlanc 2010; 
Pauchant and Mitroff 1992). The change cycle 
described by Lewin offers an explanation for the 
process that happens during the transition state 
described above. Lewin suggests that unfreezing 
is aided by the presentation of new information 
that provokes employees to consider the need 
for change. In the case of organizational crises, 
the crisis unfreezes (a) the status quo of 
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organizational structure and operations and (b) the 
perceptions stakeholders have about the organiza- 
tion and its vitality. Upon unfreezing, an organiza- 
tion is ready to undergo the changes that are 
characteristic of crisis response. When changes 
have been made, Lewin’s theory maintains that 
employees must refreeze into a mode of acquies- 
cence with the newly implemented organizational 
changes. If a post-crisis organization fails to 
refreeze after changes have been implemented, it 
will continue to operate in the uncertainty and high 
anxiety that characterizes the crisis response phase. 


Organizational Change as a Result 

of Disruption 

Two theories on change processes within organiza- 
tions account especially for change that is propelled 
forward by a sudden disruption. Michael Tushman, 
William Newman, and Elaine Romanelli (1986) 
describe this type of change as a pattern of conver- 
gence and upheaval, while Connie Gersick (1991) 
labels it the punctuated equilibrium paradigm. Both 
of these follow the idea that major change occurs 
during a temporary period of deep and far-reaching 
change that is both preceded and followed by 
extended periods of organizational stability. In con- 
vergence/upheaval, an organization is character- 
ized as having long periods of convergence that 
are interrupted by the need for change. During the 
periods of convergence, an organization is 
experiencing incremental change that is aligned 
with and reinforces existing organizational opera- 
tions. Convergence is disrupted by an upheaval or 
organizational reorientation — a period of discon- 
tinuous, frame-breaking change made either in 
anticipation of changes in the organizational 
environment or in response to such changes in the 
environment. This upheaval or need for organiza- 
tional reorientation can be caused by a crisis (Shaw 
2012). Upheaval can be both reactionary and antic- 
ipatory, made in response to a recent crisis — either 
one personally experienced or one that has affected 
a neighboring or comparable organization — and 
the anticipation of its recurrence. 

Gersick (1991) describes the punctuated equi- 
librium paradigm as a generalization of the con- 
vergence/upheaval theory and others like it that 
emanate from the scholarship in various fields. 


Unplanned Change and Crisis Management 


Punctuated equilibrium describes the change 
process that occurs when longer periods of orga- 
nization stability, known as equilibrium, are punc- 
tuated by short periods of major change. When the 
organizational equilibrium is punctured, it allows 
change to occur in an organization’s deep struc- 
ture. Organizations with deep structures are noted 
to have differentiated parts and contain units that 
interact with the organizational environment in 
ways that are based on and maintain this differen- 
tiation (1991). For example, higher education 
institutions are divided into academic and student 
affairs divisions. Each division is further sepa- 
rated into some combination of schools, depart- 
ments, programs, functional areas, and offices. 
The component parts of an institution share infor- 
mation as needed to continually operate individu- 
ally and to contribute, both individually and 
collectively, to the overall operations of the insti- 
tution. Organizational systems with deep struc- 
tures, such as institutions of higher education, 
are susceptible to experience the punctuated equi- 
librium paradigm. Similar to Tushman et al.’s 
(1986) convergence, the consistency of the equi- 
librium period is maintained by making incremen- 
tal changes that help to sustain organizational 
operations without disrupting the deep structure. 
Consistent with what happens during the 
upheaval process, interactions between an organi- 
zation’s separate units are unpredictable and sus- 
ceptible to change during punctuation. 

Both the convergence/upheaval and punctu- 
ated equilibrium models describe processes by 
which major changes may be made quickly to an 
organizational structure that has previously been 
considered stable and sustainable. A crisis can 
send an organization into a period of upheaval or 
punctuation; during this period of disruption, 
change happens to an organizational system. 
This is different than the convergence or equilib- 
rium states, during which incremental change is 
occurring in an organizational system, rather than 
to the system itself. 


Organizational Change in the Midst of Crisis 
Management 

Figure 1 provides a visual representation of the 
interaction between the change theories described 
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Unplanned Change 

and Crisis Management, 
Fig. 1 Organizational 
change models. This map is 
a visual representation of 
the interactions between the 
change theories described 
above during a crisis 
management process 
(Adapted from Shaw 
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above and the crisis management process. There 
are two layers included in Fig. 1, described here 
in ascending order. The bottom layer shows the 
three states of change — present, transition, and 
future — and how Lewin’s three stages of the 
change interact with the transition state. The top 
layer is a depiction of the convergence/upheaval 
theory and the punctuated equilibrium paradigm as 
applied to crisis response. The lines connecting the 
convergence/equilibrium periods that precede and 
follow the occurrence of an organizational crisis 
represent institutional operations. The dotted lines 
are representative of the unplanned changes during 
the upheaval/punctuation period in which an orga- 
nization is attempting to respond to a crisis and 
regain a state of convergence/equilibrium. The 
multiple versions of the dotted lines are indicative 
of the multiple possible pathways an organization 
may follow to achieve equilibrium after punctua- 
tion; the four pathways depicted were created at 
random to emphasize the variety of options. 


Leading Major Changes After a Crisis 

An understanding of how organizations change 
can assist with handling the changes that are 
embedded in the management of a crisis. The 
change theories described above are those that 
focus on large-scale change — the types of change 
that “destabilize the organization and elicit funda- 
mental changes in operations” (Bess and Dee 
2008, p. 811). Large-scale change has been called 
by several names in the research literature: frame 
breaking (Tushman et al. 1986), radical (Simsek 
and Louis 2000), comprehensive (Kezar and 
Eckel 2002), transformational (Bess and Dee 
2008), and revolutionary (Gersick 1991; Simsek 
and Louis 2000). This type of change is defined as 


junfreezing, changing, refreezing) 


discontinuous by several researchers (Gersick 
1991; Simsek and Louis 2000; Tushman 
et al. 1986). It is characterized by “simultaneous 
and sharp shifts in strategy, power, structure, and 
controls” (Tushman et al. 1986). Working through 
large-scale changes that are sparked by crisis, and 
thus unplanned, requires leaders with a willing- 
ness to engage in the mental exercise and physical 
practice of deconstructing organizational norms. 

Deconstructing organizational norms is a diffi- 
cult process for every member of the organization, 
from the leaders down to the employees on the 
lowest levels of the organizational chart. Organi- 
zational leaders who are typically charged with 
developing and maintaining norms may have a 
difficult time unfreezing their vision that guides 
this process. Depending on the changes required, 
lower-level employees who are not directly 
involved in the crisis management process may 
have a difficult time unfreezing their understand- 
ing of either how their positions fit within the 
organization or how their typical strategies for 
fulfilling their responsibilities need to shift. For 
this reason, the process of deconstructing norms is 
both a mental exercise of envisioning a different 
pathway toward organizational goals and a phys- 
ical practice of bringing organizational employees 
along the pathway to change. In order to guide 
organizational members through this process, 
leaders must first be willing to participate in the 
mental exercises of abandoning norms and con- 
sidering revised pathways toward achieving orga- 
nizational mission and goals. 

The second step in guiding this process is for 
leaders to make decisions and take actions that will 
move the organization from Lewin’s unfreezing 
phase firmly into the change phase. Leadership 
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competencies most used in the crisis response 
phase are decision-making under pressure, effec- 
tive communication, and risk taking (Wooten 
and James 2008). After a crisis, there is often 
limited information available. Thus, leaders are 
unlikely to have all of the information desired or 
needed to make a sound decision; nonetheless, 
decisions are necessary and integral components 
of any change process. During crisis manage- 
ment, the need for innovative solutions may 
more readily lead to decisions that involve 
some amount of risk. Any decisions that may 
influence organizational status and processes 
should be communicated as early as possible to 
organizational stakeholders, including all 
employees, constituents, clients, and any others 
with a vested interest in the organization’s 
viability. 

Employees often find it difficult to adapt to 
changes in organizational processes and strategies 
(Eckel et al. 1999). Resistance is a typical 
response to organizational change; however, 
unplanned change after a crisis may evoke differ- 
ent responses. The uncertainty that exists after a 
crisis can make it easier for employees to absorb 
the unplanned changes imposed by organizational 
leaders during crisis response (Shaw 2012). 
Adding the element of emergency operations to 
a change process can encourage organizational 
commitment and loyalty, resulting in employee 
support of the crisis response process and thus 
the changes that are made during that process. 


Conclusion 


Crisis events unfreeze an organization’s opera- 
tional and procedural norms, making it necessary 
for organizational leaders to consider and imple- 
ment changes that can be refrozen as the organi- 
zation approaches a new period of equilibrium/ 
convergence. During the period that the opera- 
tional profile is unfrozen, an organization must 
implement changes that allow for an effective 
response to the crisis event and the insurance of 
organizational viability. Organizational changes 
made during crisis response are often unplanned 
and directive, guided by the foresight of 
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organizational leaders. It is after the immediate 
threat of harm to organizational resources is 
absolved that planned changes can be made 
through participative processes. 
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Synonyms 


Municipal management; Municipality 


Definition 


The administration, organization, and planning 
performed for cities or towns, particularly the 
process of converting farmland or undeveloped 
land into offices, businesses, housing, and other 
forms of development. 


Introduction 
According to the database of the Russian Federal 


Statistics service from 1 January 2016, there 
are 1112 cities/towns in Russia. Each of them 
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represents a specific locale differentiated by the 
peculiarities of their economic and geographical 
position, structure of economy, development of 
engineering, transport, and social infrastructure 
and also the tendencies of the demographical 
development. The UN estimates that by the year 
2050, the mankind life quality will be determined 
by the quality of the city development, and the 
entire frame of the municipal economy will be 
aimed at the sustainable advancement of the cities. 
The leading factor in this is efficient city admin- 
istration according to which there are four groups 
of cities in the Russian Federation: 


1. A city as a constituent territory of the Russian 
Federation divided into districts which are not 
municipalities. The districts are divided into 
districts which are municipalities, so-called 
intracity municipal units of the city with fed- 
eral status (Moscow). 

2. A city as a constituent territory of the Russian 
Federation divided into municipal districts, 
intracity municipal units of the city with fed- 
eral status (St. Petersburg). 

3. Acity as a municipal unit divided into districts 
which are not municipalities. 

4. A city as a municipality without administrative 
territorial division. 


Due to such division of a city, a lot of local 
issues are possible to be solved: 


— Construction of a scheme to manage the city’s 
property and creation of estate objects 

— Functioning of the cadastre and registration of 
estate property rights 

— Budget formation and financing the estate 
objects from the city’s funds 

— Distribution of municipal enterprises and 
establishments 

— Pricing formation peculiarities, etc. 


The city territorial administrative object is: 


— City lands regardless of the property type 

— Estate objects (buildings, constructions) 

— Utility systems (ground, overground, and 
underground networks and communications) 
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— Elements of amenities and landscaping 

— Other objects and elements forming a city’s 
infrastructure 

— Local budget resources, in particular, the funds 
flowing into the city budget 

— Municipal (city) property — the asset portfolio 
of a city as a municipal unit 


Within a municipality unit, there are the 
objects significant for fostering and catering the 
population’s needs (running water and electric- 
ity, city roads and squares, engineering networks 
and constructions, fossil fuels) and the objects 
of cultural and historical heritage (valuable 
landscapes, monuments of architecture, etc.) 
and also: 


— Local budget funds, municipal extra-budgetary 
accounts 

— Assets of self-governing authorities 

— Municipal lands, local natural resources 

— Municipal economic entities 

— Municipal banks and credit cash companies 

— Municipal housing facilities and nonresidential 
premises 

— Municipal sociocultural enterprises 

— Other movable and immovable property 


Municipal property serves as a base for effec- 
tive work of local self-government bodies and 
solution of the key problems of city population 
well-being; it allows to provide the population 
with the necessary service, get extra income and 
decrease the expenses of the local budget, con- 
tribute to the creation of a favorable social envi- 
ronment, and tackle the social issues of a city. 
The local budget resources are significant for a 
city’s efficient territorial administration, espe- 
cially the money coming to the city budget. 
Land resources of a city are its territorial, special, 
and natural ecological and economical basis of 
the population dwelling. The parts of land mat- 
ters are: 


1. Providing legal rights on land to all the land 
users 

2. Managing the land resources of a city 

3. State economical regulations 
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The following are the objects of land matters 
in a city. 


1. Municipal lands of fixed square within the 
borders of a municipal unit 

2. Territorial zones and areas of special regime 
of use 

3. Land units 

4. Parts of land units 


The constituent territory of the city territory 
administration is the population of a municipal 
settlement and the local self-governing bodies 
that are legally permitted to sort out economic, 
financial, social, and other problems at the level of 
its region. Wealth and administrative rights and 
responsibilities on behalf of the population can be 
executed solely by the local self-governing bodies. 

The city administration system defines: 


— Urban administration structure: its apparatus 
and managing bodies and their branches and 
manning table 

— Order of the apparatus formation, managing 
authorities, and municipal (district) services 
of the city administration 

— Order of differentiation of executive and exec- 
utive and operating functions, distribution of 
duties among the deputies of the municipality 
leader, and the apparatus headquarters and 
managing authorities 


The Russian Federation Legislation (Legisla- 
tive Act from 06.10.2003 N 131-FL “Concerning 
the General Principles of the Organization of 
Local Government in the Russian Federation”) 
establishes the following types of municipalities 
that can be entitled as cities/towns: 


e Municipal unit as an urban or rural settlement, 
municipal district, urban district, urban district 
with intra-urban division, intra-urban region, 
or intra-urban town site of federal importance 

e Urban county as an urban settlement which is 
excluded from the municipal district and the 
bodies of local self-government 

e Urban county with intra-urban division as an 
urban county where according to the law of the 
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constituent territory of the Russian Federation 
are formed intra-urban districts as intra-urban 
municipal units 

e Intra-urban district as an intra-urban municipal 
unit on a part of the territory of an urban county 
with intra-urban division 


The division criteria for the urban districts 
with intra-urban division into intra-urban districts 
are set by the laws of the constituent territory of 
the Russian Federation and the regulations of such 
a county. 

The administration of cities as municipali- 
ties is executed by the population and/or 
through the local authorities considering their 
interests, historical, and other local customs as 
well as by the federal and regional authorities 
in the scope of the valid legislation of the 
Russian Federation regarding the bodies of local 
self-government. 

The majority of cities are, on the one hand, 
considered to be municipal units but, on the 
other hand, are elements of the administrative 
and territorial system of a constituent territory of 
the Russian Federation. Due to this, the possible 
problems are solved on the regional level: the laws 
of constituent territories of the Russian Federation 
provide the characteristic of a territory; in the laws 
of administrative and territorial division, there is a 
description of borders with the procedure of their 
setting and changing. 

The administration of the cities of federal impor- 
tance in Moscow and St. Petersburg is different in 
several ways. These cities have the governing 
authorities of the regional level. Everything 1s 
executed complying with the constitution of the 
Russian Federation, by their citizens — the citizens 
of the Russian Federation (through elections, ref- 
erendums, etc.) — or by the public bodies of the 
government (legislative, executive, judicial). In 
the cities of federal importance according to the 
regulations inside these constituent territories of 
the Russian Federation local self-administration 
is run by the authorities in the intra-urban areas. 
In Moscow, there are over 120 of such areas and 
fewer than 100 in St. Petersburg. The districts are 
created with regard to the historical, geographical, 
city-planning peculiarities, the population amount, 
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location of road and traffic network, engineering 
infrastructure, etc. 

Moscow is the only city in the Russian 
Federation that has three levels of executive 
power. Along with the municipal districts, there 
are more than 12 bigger administrative intra-urban 
districts. On average, these include 12 regions. 
The districts bear geographical names (Northwest 
administrative district, East administrative dis- 
trict, and so forth.) Districts — also known as 
prefectures — are not the elements of local self- 
government. They are created for managing 
some certain territories. Formation, change, 
abolishment of administrative districts, giving 
them titles, and border alteration are executed 
by the largest official in Moscow (a constituent 
territory of the Russian Federation) — the mayor 
of the city. 

The three-level system of the executive power 
in Moscow includes: 


l. Moscow City Council — the highest and 
only legislative (representative) body of the 
government 

2. Mayor of Moscow — the highest official of the 
city who heads the largest executive body of 
the state government of Moscow 

3. Moscow Government — the highest executive 
authority of the state power 

4. Moscow government, industries, functional, and 
territorial executive bodies that perform the 
executory and regulatory functions in certain 
industries and administrative spheres of the 
city are the executive authorities of Moscow 


The governing institutions of Moscow has the 
right to decide the following: 


e Passing and changing the law and other statu- 
tory acts of the city and controlling the abid- 
ance of these 

e Territorial organization of the city 

e Establishment of the system and order of the 
governmental bodies and officials of Moscow 
work 

e Regulation of the local self-administration 
regarding the features of Moscow as a city of 
federal importance 
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e Property, funds, and intra-budget funds of 
Moscow 

e Fines, payments, and taxes excluding the fed- 
eral ones 

e Social order and safety control 

e Fire safety 

e Complex socioeconomic and cultural develop- 
ment of Moscow 

e Problems with education, upbringing, science, 
healthcare, social security, and support of the 
population 

e Development and support of entrepreneurship 

e Governmental establishments organization in 
Moscow and their produce and service price 
formation 

e Support of housing and nonhousing stock, util- 
ity provision, and power industry 

e Welfare 

e City transport and communications 

e Trade and catering 

e Utilization and recycling of industrial waste 
and consumption 

e Funeral arrangements 

e Mass media 

e Architecture 

e Other constituent territories not contained in 
the Constitution of the Russian Federation 


Each of the governing bodies owns this author- 
ity and performs the role due to their forms of 
organization and methods of work. 

The Moscow City Council is comprised of 
35 officials elected through the direct vote by 
the Moscow dwellers — citizens of the Russian 
Federation according to the main principles of 
the federal election franchise. It is eligible to 
pass laws and make other decisions if the number 
of the elected officials is not less than two thirds of 
the stated population amount. A council official 
has a tenure (receives salary from the state budget) 
and is prohibited from doing any other activity 
except for teaching, conducting scientific research, 
or any other creative job. They are free to resign 
before their term ends. The Council is run by the 
Head and his deputies that are elected by means of 
secret voting from the pool of officials. In the 
Council, there may be created the so-called 
fractions (unions). Moscow City Council has 
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exceptional authority, i.e., it is a sole decision- 
maker in some certain matters. For example, 
adopting the city’s rules, laws, and bills; 
confirming the budget, intra-budget funds, and 
reports about their completion; establishment of 
regional (Moscow) and local (for the local self- 
government) taxes and charges; approval of the 
general plan of Moscow’s development; gathering 
of the Council and making changes in its struc- 
ture, committees, and labor groups; realization of 
legislation rights in the City Council of the 
Russian Federal Assembly; election of the Coun- 
cil’s member for the Federation Council and 
appointment of another member from the execu- 
tive authority in Moscow; law interpretation 
(except for the Statute of Moscow which is 
performed by the Charter Court of Moscow); 
appointment of the head of the Moscow Chamber 
of Control and Accounts, their deputies, and audi- 
tors; appointment of statutory and magistrate 
judges according to the mayor’s will; setting the 
Council elections date; establishment of the pro- 
cedure and the date of Moscow’s referendum; 
signing agreements with the governmental bodies 
of other constituent territories in the Russian Fed- 
eration and foreign countries; creation, uniting, 
and abolishment of municipal units in Moscow; 
setting the order or work and administration of the 
territory social self-government; and laying admin- 
istrative responsibility concerning the constituent 
territory’s authority (in this case, Moscow) and 
other issues. 

The Statute of Moscow and its amendments are 
to be approved by at least two thirds of the votes, 
the laws by not less than a half of the Council 
members’ number. The bills concerning taxes, 
changes in the city’s financial responsibilities, 
and other bills about the budget of the city are 
addressed upon the mayor’s order or based on 
his opinion. 

Moscow City Council operates by calling the 
regular committees, organizing the work of offi- 
cials, and in other ways. It makes independent 
decisions on the administration, legal, informa- 
tion, utility, and finance levels. 

Moscow City Council can make a decision 
about its own dismissal. The mayor of Moscow 
can also do this in case the court has found its 
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statutory act contradicting the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation, Moscow City regulations, or 
the federal law, and the Council has neither 
abolished nor altered such an act within the period 
of 6 months. 

The highest constantly acting collective exec- 
utive of Moscow is Government of Moscow. It 
possesses general competence and fosters smooth 
work of other authorities in the city. The head of 
the government is the mayor of Moscow who is, 
at the same time, the head of the constituent terri- 
tory of the Russian Federation (Moscow City). He 
is at power just like all other officials in the 
Russian Federation, which is by entitlement of 
the City Council according to the will of President 
of Russia. The mayor directly or through other 
executive bodies is responsible for solving the 
issues with social and economic development of 
the city, representing Moscow and speaking on its 
behalf, and approving and declining laws passed 
by the Council (the mayor’s decision can be 
rejected by not less than two third of the Council). 
He forms the Moscow Government and desig- 
nates its representative from the executive power 
of Moscow in the Federal Council as well as his 
own deputies in Moscow City Council and other 
authority bodies. He has the right to cancel statu- 
tory acts of the executive power and magis- 
trates of Moscow (except for the orders of the 
Moscow Government). The mayor enacts statu- 
tory acts and orders. 

Apart from the mayor, the Moscow Govern- 
ment includes the vice mayor, mayor deputies 
of the Government (including the first depu- 
ties), the Mayor and the Moscow Government 
Apparatus Leader as the first mayor’s deputy 
in the Moscow Government, ministers of the 
government, and administrative districts’ pre- 
fects in the rank of ministers of Moscow. The 
Moscow Government makes rulings if they are 
voted for by more than a half of the govern- 
ment members. 

Also, the Moscow Government operates via 
industrial and functional bodies of the executive 
power (administrative departments, directorates, 
offices, etc.) that perform in varied spheres of urban 
administration and management (city’s prop- 
erty, finance, transport, etc.). The heads of these 
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are designated and dismissed by the Moscow 
Government. 

On sites — in administrative districts and 
boroughs — territorial bodies of executive power 
are created. They are prefectures in the districts 
and councils in the boroughs. Prefects are 
appointed by the mayor and the council board by 
the Moscow Government. Prefectures and coun- 
cils control, coordinate, and pass orders on the 
assigned territories according to the legal acts of 
Moscow. Prefects and council boards are the rep- 
resentatives of the executive power in Moscow. 
They have their own executive personnel there. 

Local self-administration takes place in the 
districts of Moscow that are considered munici- 
pality units. The system of municipalities is regu- 
lated by the Statute and a special law. Organization 
and methods of self-administration in Moscow 
correspond to the general principles of local self- 
government in the Russian Federation which are 
established by the federal law. Apart from the bod- 
ies of local self-admuinistration, in Moscow dis- 
tricts, there are also administrative bodies called 
councils. 

The representative self-governing body in each 
district of Moscow is a municipal assembly elect- 
ed by the district’s residents — Russian citizens 
(regardless of the time spent in Moscow). The 
number of its members depends on the district’s 
population amount and usually fluctuates between 
10 and 20 officials. A municipality unit’s official 
in Moscow does not get money for their work 
from the municipality budget. In the municipal 
assembly’s scope of exceptional authority lies 
the following duties: statute enforcement and its 
implementation, local budget, management order 
and usage of municipal property, plans and pro- 
grams of municipal unit approval, decisions about 
conducting local referendums, and other tasks 
typical for self-governing bodies (they are des- 
cribed in detail below). The work of the municipal 
assembly is regulated by its chairman who is 
elected by the officials. 

The executive-administrative body of a district 
is the municipality. It is run by the chief of the 
municipal unit who is elected by citizens for the 
same term as the municipal assembly (not more 
than 5 years) simultaneously with the assembly 
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elections but for separate candidacies. The head of 
the district is in charge of the local self-administration 
in the district and passes executive-administrative 
orders. He is entitled to handle all the issues of 
local importance except for the ones in the excep- 
tional authority of the municipal assembly. He is 
responsible for the personnel of the municipality. 
The head of the council issues regulatory decrees 
and — in case of organization — orders. 

As a management tool to control a municipal 
district, some certain forms of voting are used. 
These are referendums, territorial community 
administration, etc. The same ones are implemented 
by other municipal units as well. 

Similar to Moscow, St. Petersburg has its own 
legislative body (legislative assembly) and the 
head of this administrative constituent territory 
of the Russian Federation — the governor. According 
to the law of St. Petersburg No 411-68 from 
25 July 2005 “about the territory organization of 
St. Petersburg,” the territory of the city is divided 
in 18 districts. There are 111 intra-urban munici- 
pal units situated within the district borders: 
81 municipalities (some of them were immedi- 
ately given titles, some got their names later, but 
some bear only numbers even now; but number 
43 is skipped since it used to be assigned to the 
town called Krasnoye Selo), 9 cities, and 21 rural 
settlements (intra-urban territories of St. Petersburg). 

The head of a municipality unit is elected by 
the officials of the municipal council from their 
own staff. He/she creates his/her administration. 
Unlike Moscow, St. Petersburg does not have any 
administrative districts. 

It should be pointed out that in all the cities 
including the ones which are the constituent terri- 
tories of the Russian Federation, along with this or 
that form of municipal administration, there is 
also some governmental industrial management 
represented by territorial bodies of the executive 
power of the state or, sometimes, of the constitu- 
ent territory itself such as ministries, offices, 
departments, and agencies that take care of the 
issues of the state importance. 

Russian cities’ development is obstructed by 
the imperfection of the taxation system, absence 
of qualified personnel, and interaction of authori- 
ties on different levels to achieve goals. To tackle 
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these problems, it is necessary to reconsider the 
principles used in budget distribution. Firstly, the 
municipal level of urban administration should be 
enforced; the mechanism of social finance must be 
improved; small- and medium-sized businesses, 
healthcare, and education are to be helped more 
actively. Moreover, it is vital to simplify the pro- 
cedure of interaction between the levels of author- 
ity and to establish a unified system of priorities 
on the joint programs. 

The current administration system is built in 
such a way that the majority of the income is 
concentrated within the federal level and in 
regions, whereas the minority stays on the spots. 
Whereby, it is the municipalities being in charge 
of the “work on land” having more than 40 kinds 
of authority (according to 131-FL) that possess 
the least amount of the budget funds, and due to 
this, up to 80% of the revenues can be spent on 
sorting out the current tasks. Budget resources 
distribution should be performed in proportion to 
the passed authority. It is sensible to expand the 
municipalities’ tax base and stimulate implemen- 
tation of the partnership mechanisms between the 
government and municipality properties. The 
main directions of reformation are launching mid- 
term budget planning, program budget, and risk 
management. 

One of the features of the Russian administra- 
tion is a very common practice of delegating 
power. Formally, this or that authority remains 
federal, and its financing comes from the federal 
budget, but the direct execution is performed by 
the regional governments. The same is applied to 
the relationships of the regions and municipalities. 
The efficiency analysis of the authority delegation 
instrument for the past 10 years shows that not for 
every sphere is this method the most optimal one. 
Underdevelopment of the self-government hin- 
ders the interaction of the power and society. 

It is necessary to speak about the overall prin- 
ciples of local self-government organization and 
to develop the financially viable authority in place. 

Urban residents have very limited opportuni- 
ties to influence any kind of administrative deci- 
sions. As a result, it appears impossible to use the 
potential of civilian’s volunteer and participation, 
to lower the rate of avuncular vibes, to fully 
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consider the changes of social priorities, or to 
determine the division between the duties of the 
authority and the community. It should also be 
mentioned that Moscow, St. Petersburg, Samara, 
and a bunch of other cities are agglomeration 
centers that define the spatial development of the 
territory of a certain constituent territory in the 
Russian Federation. Nowadays, the real Moscow 
agglomeration encompasses most of the territory 
of Moscow region and impact on some other 
constituent territories in the Central Federal Dis- 
trict. Worldwide, Moscow is virtually the only 
global city with no agglomeration administration 
system of its own. Therefore, when it comes to 
administration of these cities, it is crucial to take 
into account the urge to organize some efficient 
agglomeration administration. 

In most constituent territories of the Russian 
Federation, the executive power is one level. The 
authority usually consists of the industrial sectors 
that follow the orders of the State in the cities of the 
Russian Federation. There is no need to create 
coordinating and territorial bodies because their 
role can be played by the head of the municipal unit. 

In many small and medium-sized Russian cit- 
ies, there 1s a so-called two-headed administration 
model, 1.e., the authority is divided between the 
mayor and a designated city manager. However, 
in the present, the system that would cause a lot of 
conflicts in the cities, their administration will 
change into a traditional municipality administra- 
tion system where the city mayor and the main 
administrative leader are in the same hands. It is 
mostly applied to “closed” towns whose laws 
must comply with the demands of the new version 
of the federal law “about the closed administrative 
and territorial unit.” According to the amend- 
ments made, the city mayor and the city manager 
of a closed settlement as one person are going to 
be elected by a contest committee that had been 
formed by the governor, the state corporation 
“ROSATOM,” and the city parliament. As a result, 
it is the local officials who are to confirm the 
committee’s decision. With the change of the 
administration model, the structure of the local 
administration should also be partly reformed. 
Besides, it 1s planned to redesign the deputy 
corps election principles: if in the past, one half 
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of it was elected by name and the other half by 
party lists — now that politics is excluded from 
the procedure and the elections are going to be 
run only by majority voting — the Parliament 
will include only the candidates who individ- 
ually got the largest number of votes in their 
electoral wards. 

It should be mentioned that the continuing 
reformation of the local self-government organi- 
zation principles leads to their necessity to func- 
tion in the conditions of constant instability. The 
situation is aggravated by the lack of their budget 
and systematic redistribution of both the powers 
and tax liabilities. 

Along with this, urban settlements created and 
executed their first programs of development 
when the main institutional units on the municipal 
level did not exist yet nor was there any judicial 
or organizational environment for local self- 
administration; the mechanisms regulating the land 
markets, property, and estate were not launched 
either, as well as legal regulation of interbudgetary 
relations, etc. 

Considering strategic planning of social and 
economic development, the key mechanism of 
competitiveness of municipal units and its rise 
administration, it is worth mentioning that the 
law passed in June 2014 “about strategic plan- 
ning of social and economic development of the 
Russian Federation” promotes the planning at the 
three levels of administration: federal, regional, 
and municipal. 

The documents reflecting the strategic plan- 
ning on the level of municipal units are: 


1. Strategy of social and economic development 
of a municipal unit 

2. Event plan to implement the strategies of the 
social and economic development of a munic- 
ipal unit (road map) 

3. Midterm or long-term forecast of the social and 
economic development of a municipal unit 

4. Long-term budget forecast of a municipal unit 

5. Municipal program 


There is an increase in the interest toward 
the social and economic strategic development in 
the municipal sphere. The fast pace of municipal 
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units growth serves as evidence of it. These units 
participating in preparation of complex programs 
of varied kinds are trying to develop indepen- 
dently by means of the strategic approach. 
Dozens of cities in Russia nowadays live and 
evolve according to the established complex pro- 
grams, strategic plans, and projects in the frame 
of the social and economic development. How- 
ever, when it comes to execution, all that is done is 
controlling whether the made decisions have been 
fulfilled or the planned activities have been run. 
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Synonyms 


Social policy; Urban governance; Urban manage- 
ment; Urban politics; Urban program 


Definition 


Urban policy refers to the cluster of policies that 
are aimed at influencing the development of urban 
areas and urban lives. It could be fragmented and 
diverse in practice due to the fragility of social 
needs and political institution. 


Introduction 


Urban policy is a broad category of policies tack- 
ling public problems in urban areas. In the USA, 
the understanding of “urban area” has been evolv- 
ing as being reflected in the US Census Bureau’s 
definitions in decennial censuses. For the 2010 
Census, “urban(ized) area” is defined as “a statisti- 
cal geographic entity consisting of a densely settled 
core” and “contiguous qualifying territory that 
together have a minimum population of at least 
50,000 persons” (p. 15). However, the US Census 
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also gives a more general identification of “urban” 
as the “densely developed territory, encompassing 
residential, commercial, and other nonresidential 
urban land uses within which social and economic 
interactions occur’ (US Census 2010, p. 15). 
Today, more than half of the world’s population 
are living in urban areas. With the rapid develop- 
ment of urban settlements around the world, it 1s 
projected that 70% of the world population will be 
living in cities by 2050 (UN-Habitat 2014). 

The global process of urbanization, which is 
about the spatial concentration and growth of the 
urban population, has presented important oppor- 
tunities as well as major challenges to many coun- 
tries. We could list a series of urban problems 
ranging from distressed public housing to poor 
transportation, from public health crises to inequi- 
table urban education, and from high crime rate to 
concentration of poverty; and the list continues. To 
address these problems, governments of different 
levels have developed policies and programs to 
accommodate and manage the process of urbani- 
zation in their respective countries. Due to its 
urban context, history, culture, and other features, 
each country’s urbanization process is different, 
with varying goals and unique challenges. 

There is little shared understanding about what 
constitute urban policy. The discussion of urban 
policy has been covering numerous initiatives and 
programs to create opportunities and welfare out- 
comes in urban setting (Cochrane 2007a). Because 
of the complex nature of the urban problems to 
which urban policies are expected be applied, 
there is hardly one urban policy that fits all scenar- 
ios. However, these ambiguities and inconsis- 
tencies give urban policy its importance, as well 
as reflect the critical role of the cities in social and 
economic development (Cochrane 2007b). This 
article explores the definitions and scopes of 
urban policy, outlines typology of urban policy, 
and addresses its current trend and challenges, as 
well as discusses its future development. 


A Coherent Urban Policy? 


Urban policy evolves along with the urban devel- 
opment process around the globe. The definition of 
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urban policy is elusive in part because it appears so 
self-explanatory. It is a cluster of policies that are 
aimed at influencing the development of urban 
areas and the lives of those living in urban areas 
(Cochrane 2007b). Many public and social policies 
directly affect urban areas (such as housing, trans- 
portation, and education), but not all of them are 
labeled as “urban.” What is missing is a clear cut or 
simple definition that helps determine what makes 
urban policy “urban” or the nature of urban policy 
that distinguishes it from other policies. 

There is hardly a widely adopted definition of 
urban policy, “at least in Western society, a chaotic 
conception” (Atkinson and Moon 1994, p. 20). 
The content and scope of urban policy vary across 
the countries at different developmental stages. In 
the Western world, the birth of urban policy has 
been located in Johnson’s declaration of “War on 
Poverty” and his promise of a “Great Society” 
(Cochrane 2007a; Ross and Levine 2012). It 
marks the first time in American history that 
large-scale federal policies are created specifically 
for urban areas. Followed by that was Carter’s 
proposal of “New Partnership to Preserve 
America’s Communities” which targeted local 
communities with financial assistance and job 
creation. Carter was the first, and the last, presi- 
dent to propose a coherent, explicit national urban 
policy in the USA. His pledge has smashed 
against a constituent-protectionist congress 
(Ross and Levine 2012). 

Unfortunately, the development of urban pol- 
icy from these early attempts did not take a con- 
tinuing learning process with a clear and 
consistent set of aims and practices. If we define 
urban policy as nation-state’s self-conscious inter- 
vention into urban lives and spaces, it could be 
fragmented and diverse in practice due to the 
fragility of social needs and political institution. 
While postindustrial countries, such as in the USA 
and UK, are searching for approaches of coherent 
national urban policy, decision-makers in China 
are dealing with social equity issues in the rapid 
process of urbanization. Meanwhile, much atten- 
tion has been paid on lifting peoples up from 
slums in many regions in Africa and South Asia. 

The complexity of existing social and political 
arrangement makes it almost impossible to find a 
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universal definition of a coherent urban policy. It 
makes more sense to understand “the process by 
which the urban policy develops and defines itself 
in practice” (Cochrane 2007a, p. 2). In essence, 
discussions should start with identifying the urban 
problems and issues that deserve resource inputs 
and policy interventions. 

The social construction of “urban deprivation” 
is important for understanding these urban prob- 
lems and issues. “Urban deprivation” refers to a 
social problem in urban area which requires pol- 
icy intervention. Scholars have criticized the 
“muddling thinking” with regard to “urban depri- 
vation” which in decision-makers’ ideas is an 
umbrella of causally related social issues and 
problems (Cochrane 2007a; Edwards and Batley 
1978). In practice, the urban policy could be any 
policy intervention for those problems with 
“urban label”, such as delinquency, poverty, and 
unemployment. 

Another distinctive feature shared by various 
urban policies is that they have had “a territorial or 
area focus” (Cochrane 2007a, p. 3). Urban policy 
has been and will continue to be preoccupied with 
“spatial targeting” (Burton 1997, p. 430). By spa- 
tial targeting, an urban policy focuses on spatially 
delimited (urban) areas or the groups of people 
associated with these areas. For policy makers, the 
value of the spatial identification of urban policy 
is that it can be used to isolate and symbolize 
particular clusters of problems and to apply spe- 
cific interventions to these clusters. However, this 
approach of urban policy identification has also 
been criticized for its simplicity. Cox (2001) 
warns that we need to use the term “urban” with 
great caution. It can be just another spatial cate- 
gory (similar to “region,” “rural,” “local,” and 
“global”) being used to “carve up the world” 
without substantial distinctions (Cox 2001, 
p. 761). 

The questions remain, are we able to define a 
coherent urban policy? And is it necessary to have 
a coherent urban policy? There are no simple 
answers to these questions. Just as Downs 
(1999) criticizes, there is not a single formal stra- 
tegic decision-maker in US urban policy. Instead, 
current practice of urban policy has resulted 
almost entirely from “a combination of market 
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forces plus political policies aimed at goals other 
than how metropolitan economies ought to 
develop” (p. 15). No matter what scale and 
emphasis a particular urban policy initiative has, 
we define it as “urban” as its purpose is primarily 
improving physical and economic conditions 
within specific areas and therefore ameliorating 
the quality of life and opportunities of advance- 
ment (Burton 1997). 


Types of Urban Policy 


Regardless of the controversy of defining a coher- 
ent urban policy, most discussions of urban policy 
seem to have no problem to go from there and 
identify the major types of urban policy. Over the 
years, urban experts have suggested a number of 
typologies based on the normative ideas by which 
urban policies are initially designed. They may 
take a variety of perspectives and criteria, but 
most of the typologies suggest the distinction 
between policies focusing on economic develop- 
ment and those for others. 

Urban policy is usually a collaboration of 
national and urban governments. In terms of eco- 
nomic development, the national and urban inter- 
ests are not always consistent (Hanson 1983). The 
tension intensifies when the growth rates are low 
or negative. In particular, when some regions are 
growing and others are declining, urban interests 
may be conflicting with one another, as well as 
with the national interests. In this case, Hanson 
(1983) believes national urban policy should 
encourage the adjustments in economic structure 
and meanwhile stabilize the most adversely 
impacted urban economies and societies. There- 
fore, most of the urban policies are located in 
these two categories: (1) those that encourage 
economic development and (2) those that provide 
stable environment for those areas and people left 
behind (Hanson 1983). 

A spectrum of economic development models, 
from pure free market to heavy central planning, 
has been applied to urban places round the globe. 
Leaving the future of urban areas entirely to the 
market will jeopardize social equity and other 
profound values of urban society, while the 
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centrally planned economy tends to ignore the 
principle of market as a device to allocate 
resources efficiently. Therefore, the best approach 
is to craft urban policy in a way to understand and 
reinforce the market. Policies should be able to 
“provide reasonable options for dealing with eco- 
nomic transformation” (Hanson 1983, p. 172). 
Many have criticized the economic dominance 
of urban policy (Hanson 1983; Lake 2005). 
According to Lake (2005), the predominant influ- 
ence of the historical context to current US 
national urban policy is the subordination of 
urban and social policy to the needs of economy. 
The economic dominance is an ideological posi- 
tion with far-reaching consequences for urban 
policy. The government’s commitment to urban 
policy subordinates to its concern with economic 
development, as being reflected in its obsession 
with tracking economic indicators such as the 
unemployment rate. Instead of defining policy 
goals based on the social needs of urban 
populations and places, government’s attention 
is limited to those urban priorities that are com- 
patible with the needs of growing and stabilizing 
the economy. The most recent manifestation of the 
economic dominance, as Lake (2005) argues, is 
the financialization of urban policy. The financia- 
lization of urban policy entails the redesign and 
implementation of urban policy as a financial 
instrument which is governed by the needs of a 
finance-based economy, rather than the social or 
urban problems that need to be addressed. 
Despite the critiques of economic dominance, 
studies have noticed the shifting of urban policy 
strategies and patterns within the economic focus 
and beyond. Ward (2014) observes that the strat- 
egies of urban policy have been transformed from 
collective consumption to economic develop- 
ment. Collective consumption strategies tend to 
emphasize inward investment, physical regenera- 
tion, and residential gentrification in urban places 
(Cox and Jonas 1993). Economic development 
strategies are more about holistic programs and 
initiatives to promote urban development, includ- 
ing those of education, health, social services, and 
transportation (Ward 2014). By examining the 
political logic and evolutionary path of US urban 
policies, Kantor (2013) illustrates that urban 
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policy has “two faces”: social and developmental. 
Each of them follows quite different political 
dynamics within specific policy boundaries, and 
developmental face does not necessarily over- 
shadow the social face (Kantor 2013). The social 
face refers to the urban initiatives and programs 
that are perceived as essentially redistributive in 
its social impact and are addressing social inequal- 
ities associated with the urban system. In contrast, 
the developmental face of urban policy largely 
concerns policies and programs that impact the 
growth and economic competitiveness of business 
and population comprising the urban system. It is 
highly pragmatic and politically stable and is 
firmly rooted in sustained public sector interven- 
tion. Kantor (2013) believes this dual reality fun- 
damentally shapes the context of initiating new 
directions in urban policy. Although in history the 
support to the developmental face appeared more 
resilient, significant shifts in urban policy are now 
at play. 

While the economic versus social dimension 
has received most of the research attentions on 
urban policy typology, even more systematic 
approach has been taken to include other signifi- 
cant dimensions of urban policy, including public 
versus private and people versus place (Holland 
2015). Drawn from American context, Holland 
(2015) uses these dimensions as the key criteria 
that categorize the strategies behind national 
urban policy development. The measurements of 
these criteria are the intended outcomes and the 
historical results of implementing an urban initia- 
tive or program. 

The first dimension of criteria echoes the pre- 
vious works on economic versus social in the 
design of urban policy. In Holland’s (2015) defi- 
nitions, an urban policy is “economic driven” if it 
generates or reduces income; and it is “social 
driven” if it reflects the creation or destruction of 
community institutions. However, one should 
also recognize the hybrid nature of this parameter. 
In his illustration, the expansion of childcare for 
working parents creates both economic 
(generating income for the parents) and social 
(creating a new community institution) outcomes. 

For the public versus private dimension, the 
criteria can be generally defined as to whether it is 
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a public or private initiative. In the public initiative, 
the government uses public resources to initiate a 
proposed set of programs to stimulate and leverage 
private investment. In contrast, in the private ini- 
tiative, the private sector makes the first move to 
intervene in the urban places with the expectation 
of profit maximization in the proposed action 
(Savas 1983). However, due to the mixed economy 
in the USA, there is hardly any “pure” free market 
or government action in urban investments. 

The last dimension is the people versus place 
which is likely the most traditional contention in 
urban policy. People-oriented strategies include 
those initiatives that seek to develop human cap- 
ital, increase household resources, or support 
entrepreneurial activities and self-employment. 
Rather than targeting directly urban population, 
place-oriented policies include those programs 
which have a fixed or location-centric focus. The 
focuses of these programs can be to improve the 
level and quality of public infrastructure, to 
enlarge the supply and availability of affordable 
housing, or to build new community facilities 
(Holland 2015). Despite of its wide adoption, the 
“people versus place” is a false dichotomy, as 
being clarifies by Holland (2015). In practice, 
the outcomes of urban policies inevitably affect 


both people and places. 
With these three dimensions (economic 
vs. social, public vs. private, and people 


vs. place) concurrently at play, Holland (2015) 
suggests urban policies fall into eight categories: 


Public led, place based, and social 
Public led, people based, and social 
Public led, place based, and economic 
Public led, people based, and economic 
Private led, place based, and social 
Private led, people based, and social 
Private led, place based, and economic 
Private led, people based, and economic 
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Holland’s (2015) another contribution is to 
depict the typology visually in a geometric form 
(see Fig. 1). By illustrating the range of options 
within these policy spheres, this typology helps to 
identify the elements that a comprehensive urban 
policy might potentially consider. 
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Urban Policy, Fig. 1 The map of urban policy continua (Source: Holland 2015, p. 128) 


Challenges to Urban Policy 


In the current global process of urbanization, the 
concentration of vast numbers of people into 
densely packed areas creates enormous policy 
challenges. Urbanization potentially generates 
substantial benefits of economic development, 
social improvement, and effective use of 
resources. However, high density also exposes 
cities to greater risks of social disorder and envi- 
ronmental degradation. Urbanization also affects 
domestic and international migrations, the stabil- 
ity of the international society, and the resilience 
and sustainability of the global ecosystems. In the 
context of climate change and resource scarcity, 
there is little doubt that urban growth over the next 
few decades will have a major bearing on the well- 
being of several billion people (UN-Habitat 
2014). There are ongoing global debates on the 
proper policy responses to the urban challenges. 
Among these debates, Glaeser (2012) believes the 
most expressing tasks of urban policy making 
include the optimal degree of centralization, pri- 
vate versus public provision of urban services, 
optimal land use regulation, appropriate spatial 
policies, and the use of engineering and 


economics approaches to reducing the negative 
consequences of density. 

None of these challenges are close to being 
addressed, but researchers have generated a num- 
ber of useful insights on them. For example, Peck 
and Tickell (2002) have summarized the “global 
common sense” of “neoliberal competitiveness” 
approaches to address the challenges, which 
include but not limited to “a ‘growth first’ 
approach to urban development,” “a commitment 
to ‘lean government, privatization, and deregula- 
tion,” and a “naturalization” of the market as the 
model for decision-making and distribution 
(pp. 394-395). Learning from previous urban pol- 
icy failures, Imbroscio (2016) suggests a para- 
digm shift of urban policy from “meritocratic 
paradigm” to “community paradigm.” The former 
paradigm leads to liberal policy approaches to 
lessen the barriers in the social environment that 
prevents meritocratic outcomes from being real- 
ized. In the community paradigm, social equity 
must be woven more tightly and more harmoni- 
ously into the very fabric of the paradigm itself 
(Imbroscio 2016). The establishing of good gov- 
ernance and the removal of bureaucratic barriers 
are also at the center of the discussion (Kellar 
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2015). While national governments obtain more 
resources to address urban problem, local govern- 
ments have a greater sense of urgency to make 
better communities for their people. Will cities 
become the new centers of power around the 
world to develop more strategic approaches to 
these challenges? And will national governments 
give them the authority and resources to tackle 
the problems? Many questions remain to be 
answered. The next section focuses on the contro- 
versial role of national urban policy and the cur- 
rent trend of global urban policy. 


From National to Global Urban Policy 


A national urban policy refers to a coherent set of 
urban policies made from a deliberate 
government-led process of coordinating and ral- 
lying various actors for a national vision and goal 
(UN-Habitat 2014). The vision and goal is usually 
about to “promote more transformative, produc- 
tive, inclusive and resilient urban development for 
the long term” (UN-Habitat 2014, p. III). The 
urban problems and opportunities across different 
nations are very contextually different. As a result, 
the policy strategies need to vary accordingly. 
A nation’s urban policy strategy is determined 
by many factors, including whether it is in rapid 
process of urbanization, the resources it has to 
invest in urban infrastructure and services, and 
its social, economic, and institutional capabilities. 
While the last attempts of explicit national urban 
policy during Carter’s administration in the USA 
have been unsuccessful within its fragmented fed- 
eral system, many other national governments are 
taking aggressive top-down approaches to steer 
the urbanization process. 

The demand of coherent national urban policy 
has been intensified in the global process of urban- 
ization. National governments are more interested 
in urban policies today due to both negative and 
positive effects of urbanization. On one hand, 
large-scale urbanization causes all kinds of prob- 
lems and pressure to urban spaces that requests 
the guidance and resources from higher-level 
governments. On the other hand, the “agglomera- 
tion economies” of urbanization is attracting 
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increasing attention from the government 
(Cochrane 2007a; Turok and Parnell 2009; 
World Bank 2009; Jha et al. 2013). “Agglomera- 
tion economies” of urbanization refer to the eco- 
nomic gains from improved productivity, job 
creation, and higher living standards because of 
the geographical concentration of population and 
economic activities (Buck et al. 2005; Glaeser and 
Joshi-Ghani 2013; Duranton and Puga 2004). 

A nation’s urban policy is an interactive and 
contested process with its own institutional 
dynamics and historical path. UN-Habitat (2014) 
summarizes the broad trajectory of urban policy 
evolution shared by many countries. It starts with 
simple reaction to urban problems by providing 
essential public services and infrastructure, 
followed by efforts to control and manage growth 
due to the challenges of congestion and over- 
crowding. Social and environmental programs 
are then made to ameliorate the effects of urban 
decline and poverty. These programs are usually 
the starting points of the efforts of renewal, rein- 
vestment, and regeneration; there follows a new 
cycle of urban growth and development. 

Nevertheless, the levels of urban development 
and the approaches of urban policy are contextu- 
ally specific in each country. There is no universal 
model with a standard approaches and outcome 
that can be replicated in different scenario. 
A national urban policy must be tailored to fit 
the specific situations of the country. While con- 
sidering the unique features of their own urban 
challenges, countries can definitely learn from 
lessons of other countries and societies. Based 
on the best practices of urban policies worldwide, 
several principles of urban policy are presented by 
UN-Habitat (2014) for many countries to follow. 
Firstly, the national urban policy should have “a 
forward-looking developmental agenda”; second, 
cross-cutting policies are needed to support each 
city and town which is on the frontline of urban- 
ization; third, local institutions should be strength- 
ened to plan and manage urban growth; and 
fourth, robust legal and financial instruments 
should be provided for the effective implementa- 
tion of the urban policies. 

While governments across the countries are 
devoted to addressing urban issues of their own, 
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the globalization of urban policy has become a 
phenomenon. In the global age, the significance 
of national and local borders is eroding. Cities 
exist in a global system of interconnections. They 
may be impacted, both socially and economically, 
by forces originating from abroad out of their con- 
trols (Ross and Levine 2012). “Global cities” 
emerge as large cities from Pacific Asia to Oceania 
and from the USA to Western Europe become 
important nodes in the global economic system. 
These cities have a concentration of corporate 
headquarters and international financial institutions 
which control the networks of the global economic 
output and growth. In this sense, urban policy is no 
longer an aggregation of nationally or locally dis- 
tinctive urban programs and initiative. Instead, 
there are active learning processes and elements 
of urban policy that are shared between different 
regions and nations (Cochrane 2007a). 

The learning processes have accelerated the 
emergence of a global urban policy. A global 
urban policy emphasizes the economic impor- 
tance of cities and urban places as “engines” of 
economic growth and social capacity building. In 
this sense, instead of being concentrations of 
social problems, entrepreneurial and competitive 
cities “become the basis on which prosperity and 
well-being may be constructed” (Cochrane 
2007b, p. 665). There has been a major shift 
away from a vision of the state as regulator of 
the market to one in which the state is defined as 
agent of the market who provides the infrastruc- 
ture for efficient production rather than welfare 
support to those left behind by the market. Many 
transnational organizations, such as World Bank, 
UN-Habitat, and OECD, have promoted pro- 
grams and initiatives to create models of urban 
policy that can be applied across national borders. 
The basic approach has been creating “innova- 
tive” models for urban areas’ economic and social 
regeneration. A specific example would be the 
World Bank’s vision of “sustainable cities.” In 
this vision, four policy themes are highlighted 
for countries to follow: livability, competitive- 
ness, good governance and management, and 
financial sustainability (World Bank 2000, 
pp. 46—52). These are all key components of a 
successful “global city” which builds its capacity 
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based on its economic advancement. However, it 
is not an easy job to achieve all of them especially 
when the country is facing economic turbulence, 
social transition, and resource scarcity. What’s 
more questionable is the extent to which these 
global common sense have been able to build up 
global template of effective urban policy 
(Cochrane 2007a). As mentioned earlier, the 
nationally distinctive urban situation is always 
an important consideration of urban policy mak- 
ing. Therefore, the “localized” expression of the 
global urban policy will be a challenging but 
crucial step for states to take. 


Conclusion 


Although different countries may take various 
paths of urban transition and economic develop- 
ment, it is evident that urbanization is an inevita- 
ble company of the global-wide development 
process (UN-Habitat 2008). Urban policy is a 
broad category of social policy that tackles spe- 
cific issues and challenges. Living in an increas- 
ingly urbanized society, it is difficult for us to 
identify urban policy among other social policies. 
Urban policy is pervasive in our daily lives and 
will continue to be so. 

National or local urban policies have trans- 
formed driven by the rapid process of globalization. 
Meanwhile, the process and dynamics of globali- 
zation are also impacted by the progresses of urban 
policy. Today, the nature of the urban problems 
has been interpreted differently. Instead of a catalog 
of “social deprivation,’ which urban policy 
needs to address, urban places have become centers 
of growth, innovations and entrepreneurialism 
(Cochrane 2007a). As a result, the urban “welfare” 
has been redefined as it stresses the economic suc- 
cess of cities and the access to employment and 
other resources for urban residents. The major chal- 
lenge for the government becomes how to get the 
most out of the growth, innovations, and entrepre- 
neurialism and bring social and economic benefits 
for those who are living in urban places. 

As nations and places respond to their challenges 
and opportunities in novel ways, new urban policies 
are constructed with the emphasis of urban 
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comparativeness. The new generation of urban pol- 
icy 1s more aware of “the gravity of the issues at 
stake, more ambitious in scope, and more integrated 
in approach” than earlier generations (UN-Habitat 
2014, p. 4-5). The approaches are twofolded. One 
involves achieving the political and institutional 
support for collective efforts to shape the path of 
urban growth, and the other is about developing 
legal frameworks, financial resources, and technical 
capabilities of instruments to implement the policies 
consistently. The substantial tools include but not 
limited to mining of big data for mega projects, the 
re-Imagination of cities as green and sustainable, 
and the restructure of political institution for better 
governance, as being marked in urban places from 
Asia to Americas and to Europe. 

The complexity of urban policy transformation 
means it cannot be accomplished by one single 
organization or system. The management of 
change and transformation is best achieved 
through “networks” of organizations and individ- 
uals working with each other, pooling resources 
and tackling the same problems (Stoker and 
Young 1993). This has been reflected by the emer- 
gence of various partnerships among public, pri- 
vate, and voluntary organizations, especially 
networks of global agencies (such as the Word 
Bank and UN-Habitat) seeking to build models 
for urban initiatives and programs. Moreover, as 
well as focusing on current needs, the policy mak- 
ing must also anticipate future changes. Social and 
economic changes need to be monitored and met 
by developing specific strategies for future needs 
(UN-Habitat 2014). 

The complexity and ever-evolving nature of 
urban society also highlight the importance of 
research on urban policy. We cannot assume that 
urban policy necessarily increases urban well- 
being. Urban policies and programs should 
always be monitored, and their outcomes should 
be analyzed critically, with the benefits and costs 
evaluated. Moreover, urban policy cannot be stud- 
ied without consider politics and “the whole ques- 
tion of who wins and who loses as a result of 
policy decisions” (Wolman and Goldsmith 
1992). While researchers have discovered impor- 
tant facts about urban policy, the knowledge of 
this field is incomplete and keeps evolving. These 
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under addressed concerns in the context of urban- 
ization will keep challenging the researchers as 
long as there is a demand of services and policies 
for the urban society. 
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Synonyms 


City policy; Urban 


City management; 
management 


Urban Policy, Russia 
Definition 


A course of action adopted and pursued by gov- 
ernment, business, or some other organization, 
which seeks to improve or develop cities or 
towns through land use planning, water resource 
management, central city development, policing 
and criminal justice, or pollution control. 


Introduction 


Urban population was 73.7% of the total popula- 
tion in the Russian Federation in 2016. The 
highest urban population rates occur in the 
North-Western Federal Okrug (83.5%); very sim- 
ilar rates were recorded in the Central Federal 
Okrug (81.3%), with the lowest rates found in 
the North Caucasus Federal Okrug (49.1%). The 
most urbanized constituents of the Russian Fed- 
eration are Magadan and Murmansk Oblasts 
(regions) with respective rates of 95.4% and 
92.8%. 

At one point, the industrial revolution and 
industrialization prompted establishment of new 
industrial cities in Russia. Even today, all major 
cities, including Moscow, are also large industrial 
centers. Production efficiency is achieved through 
exogenous economies of scale in major cities. 
Innovation diffusion, however, may move the 
production facilities to peripheral areas, where 
labor costs are lower. Easier transport and com- 
munication links facilitate fragmentation of pro- 
duction but remain insufficient for making access 
to the markets from remote areas easier. 

Another driver of big cities further growth is 
the availability of a large range of public services, 
absent for residents of smaller settlements. Dense 
and efficient transportation and communication 
networks play a decisive role, because better con- 
nectivity is the main urban function. Social infra- 
structure facilities may serve a big number of 
users, while a larger local tax base facilitates 
their funding. In other words, cities in general 
may be considered as a local public good, 
attracting users as magnets. 

Forms of Settlement. Usually one distin- 
guishes between urban and rural settlements. 
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The main criterion of telling an urban settlement 
from a rural one is the number of residents, 
employed primarily outside the agricultural sec- 
tor. The current definitions of a city integrate 
functional and legal properties. Federal Law 
#131-FZ On General Principles of Organization 
of Local Self-Governance in the Russian Federa- 
tion defines a concept of a city (urban settlement) 
as a city or a town where the population executes 
local self-governance itself and/or through elected 
and other local authorities. Regardless of a city 
category, its economy is a unity of city-forming 
and city-servicing entities. 

Cities are broken down into categories by the 
number of functions (poly- or monofunctional) 
and by the character of special functions: indus- 
trial, transportation, research, historic, and multi- 
sectoral). City’s functions may change over time 
because of geopolitical reasons, the city’s role, 
and importance in the national economy. 

Rural settlements in the Russian Federation 
have mostly retained their traditional forms, deter- 
mined by the natural and climatic, historic and 
cultural, as well as ethnic properties of the 
Russian regions. The Central European parts of 
Russia have mostly crop and livestock farming 
rural settlements, while villages in Northern 
Europe are mostly dependent on fishing and for- 
estry, and Urals townships are traditionally depen- 
dent on mining sectors. The rural settlements are 
going through a transitional stage now. 

The Russian Federation is traditionally favor- 
ing large urban developments. More than half 
of the RF population lives in 130 cities with 
more than 100,000 residents each. The Russian 
Statistics Agency registered 12 cities with 
1 million + inhabitants in 2010: Moscow, Saint 
Petersburg, Nizhny Novgorod, Novosibirsk, 
Yekaterinburg, Samara, Omsk, Ufa, Chelyabinsk, 
Kazan, Rostov-on-Don, and Volgograd. In 2011, 
Perm recovered its status of a city with 1 mil- 
lion + inhabitants, and in 2012, Voronezh and 
Krasnoyarsk joined the list. As of 2016, Russia 
has 15 cities with 1 million + inhabitants. 

Development of cities with one million + inhab- 
itants is known to result in agglomerations involv- 
ing all settlements around big cities into the area 
of its economic activities through better 
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connectivity. Strengthening of various links facil- 
itates rural agglomerations. The latter are more 
sophisticated forms of population concentration, 
dominating the landscape of developed countries 
and the modern world in general. 

Agglomeration is a territorial and spatial for- 
mation including constellations of human settle- 
ments connected by transport, economic, and 
cultural links. Urban agglomerations concentrate 
large number of people and industries (e.g., Mos- 
cow and Saint Petersburg agglomerations). 

Experts and managers use a number of 
approaches to define an agglomeration. 
According to V. Glazychev, the Russian research 
community has not worked out a well-defined 
agglomeration term yet and still operates its 
Soviet interpretation. The Soviet tradition under- 
stood an agglomeration as a “clustering of settle- 
ments, mostly urban ones, sometimes merging 
with each other, united by intensive economic, 
labor and cultural links.” 

Given the current trend in regulation of this 
area at the federal level, it would be appropriate 
to give an official definition of the term used in the 
Russian Federation: 

Urban agglomeration is a set of municipalities 
(townships and urban districts) with a number of 
settlements, mostly urban ones, situated within the 
boundaries of a set of municipalities, united into a 
complex dynamic developing system with inten- 
sive production, infrastructure, social, and eco- 
nomic links, sharing the use of adjacent areas and 
development resources. (Recommendations on 
selection of pilot projects for pilot testing and 
improvement of governance mechanisms of urban 
agglomeration development in the Russian Feder- 
ation. They were approved by Decision No.1 of 
the Interagency Working Group on Socioeconomic 
Development of Urban Agglomerations on March 
21, 2014. Link: http://www.minregion.ru/uploads/ 
attachment/aSee9fc5-6dd4-4ec9-a7 12-02635c77a 
469.pdf). 

In Russia, Moscow agglomeration is followed 
by Saint Petersburg one, while Samara-Togliatti 
agglomeration ranks the third. There are 936 cities 
in Russia (out of total 1,100) with less than 
100,000 residents, but the prevailing majority of 
the urban Russian population (67%) lives in the 
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cities with 100,000 people or more. The number 
of people in such cities in 2010 was almost 
two million more than in 2002. (Preliminary 
outcomes of the Russian Census of 2010: Statis- 
tical Digest/Rosstat. M.: Statistics of Russia, 
2011. — 87 p.) 

Concept for Long-Term Socio-Economic 
Development of the Russian Federation until 
2020 (Concept for Long-Term Socio-Economic 
Development of the Russian Federation until 
2020, approved by Instruction #1662-r of the RF 
Government of November 17, 2008. (version of 
08.08.2009). Link: http://www.economy.gov.ru/ 
wps/wem/connect/e150a080409c1 cf38861e92c73 
e16b99/rp_ 1662 p.doc?MOD=AJPERES&CA 
CHEID=e150a080409c1cf38861e92c73e16b99) 
treats agglomerations as centers for socioeconomic 
development of the RF constituents, federal mega- 
regions, and the country as a whole. 

There are 22 most populated urban agglomera- 
tions in Russia, with about 200 cities where 
almost 45 million people live: Moscow, Saint 
Petersburg, Rostov, Samara-Togliatti, Nizhny 
Novgorod, Novosibirsk, Yekaterinburg, Kazan, 
Chelyabinsk, Volgograd, Ufa, Krasnodar, Omsk, 
Vladivostok, Voronezh, Krasnoyarsk, Perm, 
Novokuznetsk, Saratov, Naberezhnye Chelny 
(Nizhnekamsk), Irkutsk, and Tula-Novomoskovsk. 

Urban agglomerations are rightfully seen as a 
policy tool for comprehensive territorial develop- 
ment to benefit both the core city of an agglomer- 
ation and its periphery. Moving manufacturing 
facilities outside the city boundaries, unification 
of transport and communications infrastructure, 
and improvement of sociocultural space promote 
the life quality and comfort and attract qualified 
labor resources to support high economic 
growth rate in the agglomeration. These develop- 
ments boost the peripheral capacity building and 
involvement. 

Notwithstanding all the benefits of large city 
agglomerations, there are some issues and limi- 
tations to their development, on the one hand, 
and some types of growth do not depend on the 
city size and number of its residents, on the other. 
High technology sectors require knowledge, cre- 
ativity, innovations, and favorable business 
environment. 
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Agglomeration governance processes play a 
key role. Some attempts to build agglomeration 
management systems took place in the later part of 
the twentieth century, but the conceptualization 
and practical implementation of them still do not 
meet the current requirements. In 2013, the Min- 
istry of Regional Development of the Russian 
Federation prepared a roadmap of agglomeration 
development in Russia and specified conditions 
for selection of agglomerations for pilot project 
implementation. 

Draft roadmap of agglomeration development 
in Russia includes the following milestones: 


e Development of proposals on government 
regulatory and support measures for urban 
agglomerations 

e Development of mechanisms 
agglomeration governance 

e Development of proposals on draft regulations 
to address the urban agglomeration challenges 

e Preparation of analytical information materials 
and promotion of best practices to improve 
urban agglomeration development 


for urban 


The roadmap under review contains its mis- 
sion: “to initiate and merge organizational, regu- 
latory and institutional measures to streamline and 
accelerate agglomeration development as a basic 
condition for postindustrial economy develop- 
ment in Russia in the mid-term (6 years),” and 
“to remove restrictions and smooth out dispropor- 
tions in the development of existing agglomera- 
tions, to develop urban communities and real self- 
governance”. (Draft action plan (roadmap) Devel- 
opment of Agglomerations in the Russian Feder- 
ation, para. 1// Link: http://www.minregion.ru/ 
uploads/attachment/445f2dd6-dc64-49be-b4ee-11 
8aeSabce04.docx). 

The main purpose of this roadmap is to attach 
the status of agent (Draft action plan (roadmap) 
Development of Agglomerations in the Russian 
Federation, para 2, p.2 // link: http://www. 
minregion.ru/uploads/attachment/445f2dd6-dc64- 
49be-b4ee-118ae5abce04.docx) of development 
to agglomerations, including definition of the con- 
cept of urban agglomeration, its place in the sys- 
tem of government policy and territorial planning, 
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incorporation of agglomeration in the Master Plan 
for Population Distribution in the Territory of the 
Russian Federation, and update of the regulations 
to facilitate agglomeration formation. 

The roadmap calls for the development of a 
conceptual government program Agglomeration 
Development in the Russian Federation. It should 
result in the alignment of government regulatory 
and support measures related to agglomeration 
development. 

The Ministry of Regional Development selected 
14 pilot projects in 2014 to test and improve the 
agglomeration governance mechanisms. 

While focusing on mechanisms of governance, 
it is important to remember that they relate mostly 
to the infrastructure development of territories and 
institutional frameworks of the main markets. 
Three priority areas of such development are as 
follows: 


e Development of economic advantages of 
agglomerations, growth of labor productivity 

e Development of transport infrastructure to 
support the territorial connectivity 

e Development of public utilities and social 
infrastructure, to support higher living stan- 
dards and comfort 


Concentration of spatial economic activities 
would drive further development of agglo- 
merations. At the same time, concentrated devel- 
opment of agglomerations would result in higher 
interregional differentiation. 

Experiences from most countries reveal con- 
siderable spatial variations resulting from devel- 
opment of regional agglomerations. The Russian 
Federation is no exclusion from the rule: Moscow, 
occupying 0.1% of the total area of Russia, pro- 
duces more than 21% of the gross regional prod- 
uct (as of 2015), having less than 8.4% of the 
total population and leading among all other RF 
constituents. Saint Petersburg ranks second with 
its 4.6% share in GRP and 3.2% of the RF 
population. 

In line with its long-term plans, the Russian 
Federation needs to strengthen the exoskeleton 
of settlement and distribution of productivity 
factors based on major urban agglomerations 
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where innovative and investment activities are 
concentrated. Agglomerations combined with 
transport communications and border areas of 
Russia promote the establishment and develop- 
ment of backbone regions that may save the 
growth points (zones) even in the situation of 
economic crisis, depopulation, and lack of labor 
resources. Functions of backbone regions should 
be defined depending on the international market 
situation, national and regional development 
priorities, production capacity, and territorial 
specialization. 
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Synonyms 


Administrative ethics program; Compliance- 
based ethics management; Public integrity 
management 


Definition 


US Executive Branch agency responsible for the 
oversight of the federal executive branch admin- 
istrative ethics program including the confiden- 
tial, public financial disclosure and standards of 
conduct programs. 


Introduction 


In the aftermath of the Watergate scandal 
(1972-1974), which led directly to the resignation 
of President Richard Nixon and the criminal con- 
victions of a number of his closest White House 
aides, Congress passed the Ethics in Government 
Act of 1978 in an effort to restore public trust in the 
federal government (Gilman 1995; Roberts 1988; 
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Walter 1981). The Ethics Act embraced much 
stricter compliance-based ethics regulation as 
the solution for the restoration of public trust in 
government. Advocates of compliance-based or 
rule-driven ethics argue that providing govern- 
ment employee with clear rules governing 
their conduct is the most effective way to deter 
official misconduct and to maintain public trust 
in government. 

Due to growing concerns over the impact of 
financial conflicts of interest on public trust of the 
federal government, between 1961 and 1968, 
Congress and the presidential administrations 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson put in 
place much stricter criminal public corruption 
and conflict of interest restrictions as well as new 
administrative standards of conduct directed at 
regulations for federal executive branch 
employees. In 1965, President Lyndon Johnson 
issued Executive Order 11222 that established 
new standard of conduct regulations for federal 
executive branch employees and officials and 
requiring tens of thousands of executive branch 
officials to file annual confidential financial dis- 
closure statements. The new ethics directives 
dealt with issues such as acceptance of gifts and 
other non-criminal conflict of interest issues. Sub- 
sequently, each federal agency and department 
adopted their own standard of conduct rule pat- 
terned on the guidelines established by Executive 
Order 11222. However, these reforms did not 
prevent the Watergate scandal and an explosion 
in serious conflict of ethics controversies involv- 
ing high-level executive branch employees and 
officials. Elected to the presidency in 1976, 
Jimmy Carter had pledged to restore trust in the 
federal government. The Ethics in Government 
Act of 1978 (Ethics Act) passed Congress with 
strong support from President Carter. With the 
goal of increasing the financial transparency of 
high-level executive branch officials, members 
of Congress, and federal judges, the Ethics Act 
required high-level officials in all three branches 
of the federal government to file annual public 
financial disclosure statements and also to restore 
trust in criminal investigations of high-level exec- 
utive branch officials, including the President of 
the United States. 
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In 1989, President George H. W. Bush 
signed Executive Order 12674 that replaced 
individual agency standards of conduct with 
a single set of ethical standards applicable 
to federal executive branch employees. On 
August 7, 1992, the USOGE issued the first 
set of comprehensive executive branch standard 
of conduct regulations. These were codified 
in 5 C.F.R. Part 2635. 


The Responsibilities of the US Office 
of Government Ethics 


The Ethics Act of 1978 and subsequent executive 
orders gave the USOGE responsibility for (1) the 
oversight of the existing confidential financial 
disclosure program, (2) the oversight of the new 
public financial disclosure program for high-level 
executive branch officials, (3) providing interpre- 
tations of presidential standard of conduct execu- 
tive orders, (4) the issuance of advisory opinions 
regarding the application of standard of conduct 
rules and regulations, (5) the approval of blind 
trust to resolve potential financial conflicts of 
interest issues, and (6) the oversight of agency 
ethics programs. Of particular importance, 
Congress did not give the USOGE any authority 
to investigate or prosecute possible violations 
of criminal public corruption or conflict of 
interest laws. 

A presidential appointee subject to Senate con- 
firmation serves as the Director of the USOG- 
E. The Director of USOGE serves a 5-year term. 
One hundred and thirty federal organizations 
appoint their own designated agency ethics 
officials (DAEOs) to assist some 2.7 million exec- 
utive branch employees in identifying and resolv- 
ing potential conflicts of interests. Presently, some 
5,600 full-time and part-time ethics officials work 
to educate employees regarding ethics rules and 
regulations and help employees to recognize and 
resolve actual and potential conflicts of interest. 
The USOGE has a staff of 80 full-time equivalent 
employees and a budget of $15 million. In com- 
parison to other executive branch public integrity 
units, the USOGE is a small organization. As a 
result, the USOGE relies heavily upon agency 
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DAEOs to handle the day-to-day management of 
agency ethics programs. Even though the USOGE 
provides extensive training for agency DAEOs, 
the USOGE lacks the authority to appoint or 
remove agency ethics officials. 

The USOGE devotes much of its resources on 
the oversight of the executive branch confidential 
and public financial disclosure systems. In 1965, 
President Lyndon Johnson issued Executive 
Order 11122, prescribing standards of ethical con- 
duct for government officers and employees. 
Besides establishing new standards of conduct 
for executive branch employees, the executive 
order put in place a confidential financial 
reporting program for tens of thousands of federal 
employees. The order delegated to each federal 
agency or organization responsibility for 
collecting and reviewing confidential disclosure 
statements. Pursuant to the requirements of the 
1978 Ethics Act, agency ethics officials annually 
collect and review some 384,000 confidential 
financial disclosure statements and 26,000 
public financial disclosure statements. Of these 
forms, the USOGE only has responsibility for 
reviewing public financial disclosure statements 
filled by presidential appointees subject to Senate 
confirmation. 


The Resolution of Financial Conflicts 
of Interest and the Presidential Nominee 


Prior to the passage of the Ethics Act of 1978, 
the Senate system for reviewing the financial 
affairs of presidential appointees for financial 
conflicts of interest effectively broke down. Sen- 
ate committees responsible for reviewing the 
qualifications of presidential nominees lacked 
uniform standards for identifying and resolving 
actual or potential financial conflicts of interests 
the resolution of financial conflict of interest. This 
situation seriously complicated efforts by presi- 
dential administrations to recruit individuals to 
serve in crucial policy-making positions. Rules 
regarding the establishment of blind trusts did 
not exist. Presidential nominees needed to nego- 
tiate recusal or divestiture agreements with indi- 
vidual committees. 
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To speed up the review of the financial affairs 
of presidential appointees subject to Senate con- 
firmation, Ethics Act of 1978 assigned to the 
USOGE the responsibility for reviewing the 
public financial disclosure statements of presi- 
dential appointees subject to Senate confirma- 
tion and to make sure that nominees took 
appropriate steps to resolve and financial con- 
flict of interest issues. Subsequently, Senate 
committees adopted a policy of not proceeding 
with the confirmation of presidential nominees 
until the USOGE informed the committee that it 
had reviewed their public financial statements 
and the nominee had agreed to resolve any 
actual or potential financial conflict of interest 
involving the nominee and the spouse and or 
minor children of the nominee. The system has 
proven remarkably successfully in the resolution 
of financial conflicts of interest which might 
otherwise derail a nominee’s effort to obtain 
Senate confirmation. 

Under the present system, a presidential nom- 
inee submits their public financial form to the 
DAEO of the agency or department they will 
serve. The DAEO then conducts an independent 
review of the financial affairs of the nominee for 
any actual or potential financial conflicts of inter- 
est and negotiates with the nominee how to 
resolve any conflicts. The agency DAEO then 
forwards the nominee’ financial disclosure state- 
ment to the USOGE for a second review. In con- 
sultation with the nominee and the appropriate 
agency ethics officials, the USOGE works to 
resolve any financial conflict of interest not 
taken care of satisfactorily at the agency level. 
Historically, the USOGE has relied upon a num- 
ber of different remedies. Some nominees agree to 
recuse or disqualify themselves from participating 
in certain matters in which the nominee or imme- 
diate family member has a financial conflict of 
interest. Recusal agreements, however, have a 
major disadvantage of making it more difficult 
for a nominee efficiently perform their official 
duties. To deal with this problem, some nominees 
decide a blind trust to resolve financial conflict of 
interest issues without having to sell off any finan- 
cial holdings. Blind trusts must meet strict statu- 
tory requirements. 
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Between the enactment of the Ethics Act of 1978 
and the late 1980s, complaints increased that it 
worked an undue financial hardship to force nomi- 
nees to sell of certain financial holdings or carry the 
expense of setting up and managing a blind trust 
which might subject them to substantial capital 
gains taxes. To lessen the burden on nominees and 
other executive branch employees and officials 
required to sell off certain financial assets, the Ethics 
Reform Act of 1989 granted the Director of the 
USOGE the authority to issue a so-called certificate 
of divestitures which permits officials to defer cap- 
ital gains taxes on assets sold to comply with finan- 
cial conflict of interest rules and regulations. 

During a presidential transition, not surpris- 
ingly, the role of the USOGE in the review of the 
financial affairs of presidential nominees becomes 
much more important. A new administration wants 
to get their nominees through the confirmation 
process as quickly as possible. To accomplish this 
objective, the USOGE must process hundreds of 
public financial disclosure forms and negotiate 
often complex ethics agreements over a particu- 
larly short period of time. The USOGE has proven 
remarkably successful in meeting these extremely 
tight timetables. From Republican to Democratic 
administrations or Democratic to Republican 
administrations, the USOGE established a reputa- 
tion of professionalism in the resolution of com- 
plex financial conflict of interest issues. 


Employee Standards of Conduct 
Oversight and the USOGE 


The management of the executive branch standards 
of conduct program constitutes the second major 
responsibility of the USOGE. During the 1990s, 
the USOGE took the important step of issues 
detailed regulations dealing with a number of 
important standards of conduct issues covered by 
a series of executive branch standard of conduct 
executive orders (5 C.F.R. Part 2635). The USOGE 
issued the new regulations with the goal of 
establishing a uniform set of administrative ethics 
rules for all executive branch employees. Execu- 
tive branch employees found responsible for vio- 
lating these rules face disciplinary action but do not 
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face criminal sanctions. Some of the topics dealt 
with by these standard of conduct regulations 
include (1) gifts to executive branch employees 
from outside sources, (2) gifts between executive 
branch employee, (3) conflicting financial interests 
involving executive branch employees, a spouse or 
minor child, (4) impartiality in performing official 
duties, (5) executive branch employees seeking 
outside employment, (6) misuse of position by 
executive branch employees and officials, and 
(7) outside activities by executive branch 
employees. Significantly, the USOGE has limited 
authority to enforce these standards of conduct 
regulations or order corrective action by federal 
executive branch employees. The Ethics Act of 
1978, the Ethics Reform Act of 1989, and a series 
of executive orders place responsibility for the 
enforcement of standards of conduct regulations 
on individual agencies and departments. 

The regulation of the acceptance of gifts and 
private hospitality by executive branch employees 
constitutes one of the most difficult standards of 
conduct issue dealt with by federal agencies and 
departments and the USOGE. Regulations issued 
by the USOGE prohibit executive branch 
employees and officials from accepting most 
gifts or private hospitality from prohibited 
sources. Gift acceptance regulations prohibit all 
executive branch employees and officials from 
accepting most types of gifts and private hospital- 
ity from a “prohibited source.” A “prohibited 
source” includes anyone seeking business with 
or official action by an employee’s agency and 
anyone substantially affected by the performance 
of the employee’s duties. Exceptions to the gift 
acceptance prohibition include unsolicited gifts 
worth less than $20 per occasion, gifts motivated 
by a personal or family relationship and entertain- 
ment, and food and refreshments at certain widely 
attended gatherings. 

Federal agency ethics officials also devote con- 
siderable time to the management of financial 
conflicts of interest. Standards of conduct ethics 
regulations prohibit executive branch employees 
“from participating in an official government 
capacity in a matter in which he has a financial 
interest or in which his spouse, minor, child, 
employer, or any one of several other specified 
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persons has a financial interest.” Regulations 
issued by the USOGE give agency DAEO’s 
broad authority to resolve financial conflicts of 
interest including requiring employees and offi- 
cials to sell certain financial interests or to acquire 
certain types of financial interests. Again, the 
USOGE does not have a direct role in the resolu- 
tion of the vast majority of financial conflict of 
interests involving executive branch employees. 
This responsibility rests with individual agencies 
and federal departments. 

The regulation of the outside activities of exec- 
utive branch employees has also proven a difficult 
public ethics issue for federal agencies and depart- 
ments and the USOGE. The Hatch Act, for 
instance, places limits on the on political activities 
by off and on duty federal executive branch 
employees. Also, standards of conduct regula- 
tions permit federal agencies to require employees 
to obtain prior approval from their agency before 
engaging in outside activities that may create a 
financial conflict of interest (5 C.F.R. 2635.801). 
An employee of the Environmental Protection 
Administration, for example, receives a promo- 
tion. The employee’s new position will require the 
employee to write new hazardous waste disposal 
regulation. The employee also serves as a presi- 
dent of a nonprofit environmental organization 
that routinely submits comments on such regula- 
tions. Federal standards of conduct regulations 
would prohibit the EPA officials from continuing 
to serve as the president or officer of the nonprofit 
environmental organization (5 C.F.R. 2635.802). 

Executive branch standards of conduct regula- 
tions also prohibit federal employees from mis- 
using their public positions for private gain. This 
includes misuse of nonpublic information, misuse 
of government property and equipment, and mak- 
ing use of work hours to engage in activities 
unrelated to the employee’s official responsibilities 
and a range of other activities (5 CFR Part 2635). 


The USOGE and the Restoration of Public 
Trust in Government 


When one looks at the size of the USOGE, one 
might assume that it has a minor role in protecting 
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public trust in the integrity of executive branch 
employees and officials. This would not be an 
accurate assessment of the role played by the 
USOGE since its establishment by the Ethics 
Act of 1978. In fact, it has emerged as one of the 
most effective federal public integrity units. First, 
the USOGE has proven remarkably successful in 
helping to eliminate financial conflicts of interest 
as a major barrio to the Senate confirmation of 
presidential nominees. The USOGE has worked 
effectively with both Republican and Democratic 
administrations to remove barriers to Senate con- 
firmation. The USOGE has proven remarkably 
successful in working effectively with both the 
White House and Senate committees with respect 
to the Senate confirmation process. This has 
proven to be a remarkable achievement in the 
light of the problems created by financial conflict 
of interest issues prior to the passage of the Ethics 
in Government Act and the establishment of the 
USOGE. 

Second, the USOGE has succeeded in putting 
place a uniform set of ethics guidelines dealing 
with a number of common conflict of interest 
issues that has the ability to seriously erode pub- 
lic trust in government. The existence of a uni- 
form set of ethics guidelines has made it much 
easier for agency ethics officials to put in place 
ethics training programs directed at helping 
executive branch employee avoid conflict of 
interest controversies that have the potential to 
destroy their government careers and reduce 
public trust in government. As a result, the adop- 
tion of a uniform set of standard of conduct 
regulations has proven successful in reducing 
intentional and inadvertent standard of conduct 
violations. 

Third, the USOGE plays a crucial role assuring 
the every federal agency takes seriously the 
importance of operating effective government 
ethics programs. The USOGE constantly moni- 
tors and evaluates the effectiveness of agency 
ethics programs. Even though the USOGE does 
not have the authority to appoint or remove 
agency ethics officers, it does have the authority 
to order federal agencies to make changes to their 
ethics programs if they do not meet standards 
established by the USOGE. 
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Fourth, the USOGE directly and indirectly pro- 
vides the ethics officials of federal agencies educa- 
tion and training essential to the effective operations 
of agency ethics programs. As part of this mission, 
the USOGE provides agency ethics programs with 
up-to-date interpretations of standard of conduct 
regulations. With this information, agency ethics 
officials have a much higher probability of pre- 
venting federal employees from violating ethics 
rules. As a result, the USOGE places a high priority 
on the education and training of agency ethics offi- 
cials in an effort to provide them the tools to work 
with large numbers of federal executive branch 
employee to avoid inadvertent violations of stan- 
dard of conduct regulations. 


Conclusion 


Many critics of compliance or rule-driven ethics 
argue that there is little increase of public trust in 
government (Huddleston and Sands 1995). 
Although rule-driven ethics may not be the only 
way to restore public trust in government, it has a 
major role to play. The history of the USOGE 
demonstrates that effective public integrity man- 
agement has the ability to reduce conduct that 
seriously undermines public trust in government 
(Roberts 2007). 
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Synonyms 


Cost-benefit analysis; Expected utility; Expected 
value 


Definition 


Utilitarianism is a consequentialist theory of 
ethics which states that actions are morally right 
to the degree that they tend to promote the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Utilitarianism is a 
consequentialist theory of ethics which states that 
actions are morally right to the degree that they 
tend to promote the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


Introduction 
Utilitarianism is the best-known version of con- 


sequentialist ethics. Consequentialist ethical the- 
ories evaluate the morality of actions strictly on 
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the basis of their outcomes, setting aside any 
consideration of the agent’s motives or other 
circumstances. As such utilitarianism is readily 
distinguished as the opposite of deontology, 
which evaluates actions solely on the basis of 
moral duty and the will of the agent. Since it 
focuses on the morality of individual actions, 
utilitarianism is also distinct from theories of 
virtue which are concerned with the moral char- 
acter of agents rather than actions. Although 
forms of utilitarianism have been put forward 
and debated since ancient times, the modern the- 
ory is most closely associated with the British 
philosopher John Stuart Mill (1806—1873) who 
developed the theory from a plain hedonistic 
version put forward by his mentor Jeremy Ben- 
tham (1748-1832). 

The basic principle of utilitarianism is decep- 
tively simple: Actions are morally right to the 
degree that they tend to promote the greatest 
good for the greatest number. The simplicity is 
deceptive since the statement suggests several 
crucial questions: what is “the good”? and who 
is to be included as a stakeholder in “the greatest 
number”? The statement also implies that there 
will be degrees of right and wrong and seems 
to presuppose that the action that is right to 
the highest degree is the one that should be 
performed. 

Furthermore, in the classic form of the the- 
ory, the utilitarian principle is taken as defining 
the ethical or moral “right.” It is the promotion 
of such consequences that actually makes an 
action right, rather than merely identifying 
what is right. That establishes utilitarianism as 
a theory of ethics. But it is also possible to 
regard the principle as only a guide to action. 
In that case, it would help to identify the right 
course of action, but not explain what it is that 
makes the action right. Such an approach would 
then need to be supplemented by both a different 
theory of the nature of “the right” and an expla- 
nation ofthe necessary connection between con- 
sequences and the moral right. (As already 
indicated, deontology rejects such a connec- 
tion.) Here, utilitarianism is discussed as a the- 
ory of ethics which defines the nature of the 
right (Darwall 2003). 
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What Is “the Good”? 


First, it should be indicated that within the utili- 
tarian principle, “the good” is not identical with 
“the right”; otherwise, the principle would be 
nearly tautological. Instead, the moral “right” of 
an action is determined by the measurable, mate- 
rial “good” it produces. For Bentham, this good 
was simply hedonistic: pleasure and the absence 
of pain. For Mill and most later thinkers, however, 
the good also includes more abstract and intellec- 
tual benefits — indeed anything that would con- 
tribute to either individual well-being or the 
general welfare. Mill also insisted on qualitative 
as well as quantitative differences in the good, 
famously claiming that “It is better to be a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; bet- 
ter to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied” 
(Mill 1861). Both Mill and Bentham maintained 
that utilitarianism provided a more objective and 
scientific approach to morality than older views 
that invoked notions of duty, God, or personal 
motives. The introduction of qualitative assess- 
ments of the good raises difficulties for the 
theory’s professed objectivity. 


Who Is Included in “the Greatest 
Number”? 


Consequentialist theories cover the full range of 
possibilities for the inclusion of stakeholders, 
from a single individual to everyone. Egoism, 
for example, defines the right in terms of the 
greatest good for the self alone. In contrast, utili- 
tarianism is an altruistic theory: it includes others 
along with the self. As stated by Bentham, “each 
person is to count as one, and no one as more than 
one.” Clearly, however, it is not possible in any 
practical way to consider the consequences of an 
action as it may impact all people. Utilitarian 
considerations are therefore generally confined 
to those who are identifiably affected in a mean- 
ingful or significant degree within the broadly 
inclusive goal of altruism. Such a limitation is 
justifiable given the generally quantitative nature 
of the theory. The good or harm for those who are 
more distantly affected by an action adds little to 
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the overall calculation, but care must be taken to 
be sure to include all of those who are affected in a 
significant way, and this in itself is not a simple 
matter. 

Decisions are made from among a variety of 
alternatives available, and according to utilitarian- 
ism, actions are right to the degree that they tend 
to promote the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. A means to measure and compare the conse- 
quences of possible actions is therefore required if 
utilitarianism is to be of any practical use in iden- 
tifying the best course of action. The immediate 
problem appears to be how to measure the 
quantity — and perhaps quality — of pleasures, 
pains, or well-being. Bentham imagined a “hedo- 
nistic calculus” which directly compared quantity 
of pleasure — measured in “hedons” — resulting 
from different courses of action. But for the appli- 
cation of utilitarianism, the task is in fact far less 
daunting than it at first appears because all that is 
required is a comparative, rather than absolute, 
measure. It is rather more like judging the temper- 
ature of a room rather than the quantity of heat it 
might contain. There is no need to quantify 
“good” per se, only “better” or “worse.” 

Without a means of objective determination of 
“the good,” even a comparative determination 
remains problematic, however. Even if an over- 
whelming majority of human opinion may be in 
agreement, there will still be areas of disagree- 
ment. This has led to the development of prefer- 
ence utilitarianism according to which the 
“greatest good” can be simply defined by the 
collective preferences of all parties concerned. 
This has the distinct advantage of not prejyudging 
any of the different viewpoints involved and is 
likely to lead to the greatest level of total satisfac- 
tion in the outcome. It does, however, have the 
seemingly counterintuitive feature of admitting 
all preferences — including those of the bigot, the 
saint, the mass murderer, and the zealot — in the 
initial calculations. 

Given a reasonable definition of the scope of 
relevant stakeholders, and some applicable defi- 
nition of the nature of the comparative good, it is 
possible to evaluate the consequences of a given 
action in terms of the goal of “the greatest good for 
the greatest number.” The procedure appears to 
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reduce to something approximating a cost-benefit 
analysis: factoring the benefits of an action by the 
number of people receiving those benefits and 
subtracting the costs factored by the number of 
people paying those costs. In different language, 
utilitarianism thus defines morality in terms of the 
maximization of net expectable utility for all 
parties affected by a decision or action. As such 
it has acquired popularity among many econo- 
mists and seems well suited to matters of public 
policy. In fact, Bentham presented his ideas under 
the title An Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation (1789), reflecting the 
great similarity he perceived between the two 
processes. 

According to the utilitarian principle, actions 
will always possess varying degrees of right 
(or wrong) depending on their consequences. 
One of the greatest advantages of the theory is 
the flexibility this permits. Without moral abso- 
lutes, utilitarianism avoids the moral dilemmas 
that trouble theories like deontology. Within a 
framework of moral absolutes, the deontologist 
may be presented with the dilemma of being 
required to perform two distinct actions (or refrain 
from both) even if that is not physically possible. In 
contrast, if two alternatives appear to yield the 
same expected value, the utilitarian is free to 
choose either one since both are equally good. 

As a guide to action, utilitarianism is not with- 
out its own complications, however. This is espe- 
cially true when seeking guidance for future 
actions. While it is possible with the given proce- 
dure to evaluate a past action in a fairly straight- 
forward way based on present consequences, it 1s 
quite a different matter to consider a future action 
since the outcomes are as yet unknown. In that 
context, utilitarian calculations take on at best a 
probabilistic character. Moreover, the work of 
finding guidance for future action is further 
compounded by the fact that in order to choose 
the best course of action, as required by the theory, 
available alternative future actions would also 
need to be evaluated and compared. Choosing 
the right thing to do appears to take on all of the 
complexities of a feasibility study. In a similar 
way, even though the evaluation of a past action 
appears to be rather straightforward, evaluating a 
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past decision would require comparison of the 
action taken with the possible outcomes of alter- 
natives not chosen. Of course the inability to 
correctly predict the future is not unique to 
utilitarianism, but deontology, for example, does 
manage to avoid such problems by disregarding 
consequences altogether when evaluating the 
morality of actions. 


Moral Objections 


While utilitarianism does encounter several dif- 
ficulties in implementation, it 1s not obviously 
worse off than many other ethical theories in 
that regard. There are several moral objections 
raised against it, however, and these are often 
reflected in the general disapproval of the notion 
that “the ends justify the means.” In particular, 
the results of utilitarian calculations run con- 
trary to commonly recognized moral intuitions 
regarding distributive justice, rights, and special 
duties. 

Since the greatest good for the greatest number 
is described in aggregate terms, that good may be 
achieved under conditions that are harmful to 
some, so long as that harm is balanced by a greater 
good. It is not hard to imagine a distribution where 
the benefits accruing to a majority from a partic- 
ular course of action are sufficiently high to justify 
even a substantial harm to a minority. An often 
cited example is the proposal to save the lives of 
five individuals in need of organ transplants by 
sacrificing one, unwilling donor. The number of 
lives saved in such a scenario greatly exceeds the 
number of lives lost. Assuming a reasonable par- 
ity between the costs and benefits ascribable to 
survival or death in the case of each individual, a 
utilitarian calculation appears to heavily favor 
sacrificing the one to save the many. Of course 
sacrificing one’s life to save many is typically 
identified as a heroic deed. The problem for util- 
itarianism is that it is not obvious that the theory 
requires that this be a voluntary act. On a larger 
scale, the enslavement of a minority in order to 
serve the good of the majority could, under the 
right conditions, apparently be justified on utili- 
tarian grounds. In each of these examples, 
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common moral intuitions appear to be at variance 
with the conclusions derived from utilitarianism. 

By defining right and wrong as a matter of 
degree, utilitarianism avoids the moral dilemmas 
created by moral absolutes. However, since there 
are no absolutes at all within utilitarianism, there 
is also no room for the recognition of “rights”: the 
theory admits no line that cannot be crossed for 
the sake of the greater good. If life, liberty, and 
property are all subject to the greatest good for the 
greatest number, there are obvious political con- 
sequences, and the failure to acknowledge basic 
rights as inviolable — or at least possessing very 
special status — is yet another way in which the 
consequences of the utilitarianism seem to run 
contrary to widely held moral intuitions. On the 
face of it, even the torture and murder of an 
innocent person would seem to be condoned by 
the theory if it served the good of the greater 
number. 

Finally, the impartiality of the utilitarian prin- 
ciple can also lead to counterintuitive results. 
While Bentham’s slogan “each person is to 
count as one, and no one as more than one” 
seems quite appropriate in the context of demo- 
cratic politics, its application to personal relation- 
ships does not. Friendship and family typically 
involve special duties and commitments. For 
example, parents appear to have special duties 
toward their own children beyond those toward 
other children in distant lands. Impartiality may be 
required in certain circumstances, but it hardly 
seems a matter of indifference whether one feeds 
one’s own children or someone else’s. In addition, 
it is commonly held that individuals may create 
special duties and obligations through promises 
and contracts, but the only utilitarian reason for 
keeping a promise is to promote the greatest good, 
not to fulfill a duty. Thus, it would appear that if 
breaking a promise produces a greater good than 
keeping the promise, that will be not only permis- 
sible but morally preferable. 

The utilitarian may simply respond to such 
criticisms by asserting that if the results of the 
theory conflict with common moral intuitions, 
that is so much the worse for those intuitions. It 
has frequently occurred in history that intuitions 
need to be revised as moral traditions develop and 
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improve. Extreme and borderline cases often chal- 
lenge broadly held intuitions. Is it wrong to mur- 
der someone in their sleep — even if it is Adolph 
Hitler? Is torture always wrong — even if it reveals 
a terrorist plot to kill hundreds? Such actions 
could have utilitarian justifications, and even if 
controversial there would be general satisfaction 
with their outcomes (consider Hiroshima). 

On the other hand, there have been many 
attempts to revise utilitarianism in order to accom- 
modate the conflicting moral intuitions, but it is 
quite difficult to do so in a nonarbitrary way. Most 
supplements to the basic principle have tended to 
be ad hoc rather than emerging from the same 
basic approach as the theory. The one revision 
that has been widely proposed and originates 
most closely from the same principle as the orig- 
inal is rule utilitarianism. 


Act and Rule Utilitarianism 


According to the classical form of utilitarianism, 
each individual action is to be evaluated in terms 
of the utility principle. This is known as act util- 
itarianism. In contrast, rule utilitarianism seeks to 
establish a set of rules which, if followed, will 
tend to promote the greatest good for the greatest 
number. This revision of the theory has several 
potential advantages (Brandt 1979). 

Rule utilitarianism can been put forward as a 
means of addressing some of the most serious 
moral objections raised against the theory. It is 
suggested that a collection of rules, justified by 
the basic utility principle, could be established to 
promote special relationships and protect rights. 
On this approach, a system of property rights, for 
example, could be shown to promote the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Similarly, keeping 
promises, caring for family, fulfilling contracts, 
and protecting the innocent might all be shown 
to generally promote the greatest good. The prob- 
lem lies in the fact that the ultimate justification of 
each rule is the utility principle itself, and if in any 
given situation the violation of a rule would pro- 
mote a greater good, the rule should be violated. 
So long as the ethical theory defines the good in 
terms of the utility principle, it appears that no 
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subordinate rule would have sufficient authority 
to preclude exceptions. 

Given the time and information required to 
perform accurate utilitarian calculations, it is not 
possible to evaluate the alternatives for every 
action to be undertaken. A system of rules could 
codify the wisdom of past experience and pre- 
clude the need for constant calculation. In this 
sense the rules would serve as convenient advice, 
saving time and requiring less information. It 
seems likely that following traditional rules like 
“Do not steal” and “Do not murder” is likely to 
promote the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Rule-following could also be especially help- 
ful for those who, regardless of available time and 
information, are otherwise incapable of 
performing the necessary calculations. On this 
view, the theory of utilitarianism, although it cor- 
rectly describes the ultimate sanction of moral 
principles, is best reserved for the minority that 
are capable of applying it. The greatest good is 
best served by the masses when they follow rules 
out of duty and leave the difficult and subtle 
calculations to those in authority. 


Other Issues 


Three further puzzles that arise for utilitarianism 
deserve mention. None is in any way fatal to the 
theory, nor do they point to the superiority of an 
alternative approach to ethics. They are, however, 
illustrative of the work yet to be done in spite of 
the more than century and a half since Mill first 
presented it in its classic form. 

A surgeon may scrupulously adhere to proper 
techniques, committing no error in judgment or 
procedure, and yet the patient may die on the 
table. All things being equal, this is clearly an 
unfortunate outcome. How is utilitarianism to han- 
dle such a case? A lifeguard may swim out to save a 
drowning child and through some combination of 
circumstances herself also drown. Two lives were 
lost instead of one, but would it have been better if 
the lifeguard had stayed out of the water and 
watched the child drown? If we assume that such 
negative outcomes were neither foreseeable nor the 
result of poor choices are the corresponding actions 
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nevertheless somehow not “right”? In other words, 
are all failures moral failures? 

As a consequentialist theory, utilitarianism 
evaluates the morality of an action in terms of its 
outcome. But the appraisal of an outcome may 
change with time. Does the moral value of an 
action actually change as the implications of the 
consequences change? Would saving a child 
from serious injury or death cease to be a good 
thing if the child grows up to be a mass mur- 
derer? (If so, when does that happen?) Or should 
the morality of an act only be evaluated in terms 
of the immediate, or nearly contemporary, con- 
sequences? (Is there a clear justification for such 
a restriction?) 

Finally, although utilitarianism has been criti- 
cized for apparently permitting certain abuses and 
not going far enough to protect basic rights, it may 
in some other senses be too demanding. The 
greatest good for the greatest number is better 
served by working at the soup kitchen than 
watching television. It is better served by money 
donated to charity rather than spent on a gourmet 
dinner. In fact, for anyone living above poverty 
and subsistence level, there is apparently some 
amount of time or other resources that would be 
best spent assisting those below that level — espe- 
cially those very far below. 
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As an ethical theory, utilitarianism presents a 
standard for the moral evaluation of actions that is 
generally clear and usually easy to apply. It is not 
without its problems and limitations, but neither are 
the alternative ethical theories. Attempts to resolve 
the theory’s difficulties — especially through the 
introduction of rule utilitarianism — have met with 
very limited success. It nevertheless remains a very 
useful approach in the analysis of practical and 
policy decisions. 
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Synonyms 


Person-environment fit; Person-group fit; Person- 
job fit; Person-organization fit 


Definition 


Value congruence refers to the degree to which an 
individual’s values match the values found in their 
work environment. 


Introduction 


Research on value congruence focuses on the 
degree to which an individual’s personal values 
match the values they encounter in their work 
environment, as well as the behavioral and attitu- 
dinal outcomes that result from varying degrees of 
agreement between these values. Different types 
of congruence explored in the literature include 
person-organization, person-job, person-group, 
and person-supervisor congruence (Kristoff- 
Brown et al. 2005). Scholarly attention to value 
congruence is relatively recent, with much of it 
emerging in the last two to three decades. 


A notable exception here is found in the work of 
Chester Barnard (1948) who emphasized the 
importance of values in integrating individuals 
into the organization. Similarly, Argyris (1964) 
was an early proponent of the idea that organiza- 
tional effectiveness depended on successfully 
integrating individuals with the organization 
through the establishment of goal congruence 
and argued that incongruence led to employee 
behavior that undermined the organization’s abil- 
ity to achieve its goals. 

The purpose of this entry is to provide a con- 
cise overview of what is known about the role that 
value congruence plays in shaping the attitudes 
and behaviors individuals in the workplace. It 
begins with a discussion of theoretical perspec- 
tives that inform our understanding of value con- 
gruence as a psychological construct and the role 
it plays in the development and maintenance of 
organizational culture. It then turns to an overview 
of the effects that value congruence is known to 
have on employee and organizational perfor- 
mance and practical considerations related to 
managerial practices that foster it. Finally, it con- 
cludes with an overview of what is known about 
the nature and role of value congruence in the 
context of public service organizations. 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Shared values in the workplace influence 
attitudes, behaviors, and relationships between 
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individuals. This occurs through the creation of a 
shared understanding of acceptable behavior and 
the use of predetermined value scripts that facili- 
tate decision-making (Paarlberg and Perry 2007). 
Value scripts allow individuals to make decisions 
and take actions in the workplace without con- 
sciously considering the values that are in play. In 
cases where value conflicts exist, however, the use 
of value scripts is disrupted and the competing 
values come into focus for the individuals 
involved. Liedtka (1989) has argued that image 
theory provides a theoretical framework for 
understanding how individuals act and make deci- 
sions in these circumstances. In short, image the- 
ory maintains that people make decisions about a 
particular course of action by assessing the degree 
of congruity between it and their own self-image, 
which is rooted in and reflective of their value 
system. In cases where an individual’s personal 
values lack congruence with the values of the 
organization in which they work, ongoing conflict 
results (Liedtka 1989). This conflict is experi- 
enced by individuals as an internal disequilibrium 
that results in mixed emotions and anxiety over 
choosing the right course of action. 

In contrast, value congruence between individ- 
uals and the organizations in which they work 
results in a number of beneficial outcomes, the 
most common of which are associated with 
positive attitudes and behaviors. In addition to 
image theory, a number of other theoretical per- 
spectives have been used to explain the relation- 
ship between value congruence and positive 
work attitudes, including fit theory, self-concept 
theory, and the attraction-selection-attrition 
(ASA) framework (Bao et al. 2012). Fit theory 
maintains that individuals prefer environments 
that are consistent with their perceived personal 
attributes. This leads to higher levels of motiva- 
tion and effort and lower levels of stress, conflict, 
and cognitive dissonance. Similarly, self-concept 
theory maintains that individuals seek to main- 
tain a positive self-image and that this is 
facilitated more easily when their surrounding 
environment is consistent with their values. 

The ASA framework holds that individuals are 
attracted to organizations whose values they per- 
ceive to be similar to their own (Schneider 1987). 
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Likewise, organizations are more likely to recruit 
and select individuals who share values that are 
similar to those of its existing members. In cases 
where these perceptions are wrong and the values 
between the person and organization are not well 
matched, individuals are likely to leave the orga- 
nization. As a result of this attrition, the values of 
those who belong to an organization become more 
congruent over time. This leads to the develop- 
ment of an organizational culture with a dominant 
value system that guides decision-making and 
behavior within the organization. 

Importantly, values refer to normative beliefs 
about how a person ought to behave and not 
necessarily the manner in which a person actually 
wants to behave or how they behave in practice 
(Meglino and Ravlin 1998). In other words, 
values constitute elements of how we conceptual- 
ize our “ideal self.” Acting contrary to established 
values can cause feelings of guilt and cognitive 
dissonance within the individual and result in 
social censure and punishment from others. 
Therefore, insofar as they refer to internalized 
norms about socially acceptable behavior in spe- 
cific contexts, values exert a powerful influence 
on an individual’s attitudes, decisions, and per- 
sonal conduct in the workplace. 

Kristoff-Brown et al. (2005) distinguish three 
types of approaches that can be used to assess 
value congruence: (1) perceived fit, (2) subjective 
fit, and (3) objective fit. Perceived fit is an assess- 
ment made by an individual regarding how con- 
gruent their values are with the environment. This 
is accomplished by simply asking the individual 
to rate how similar they perceive their values to be 
to those of an organization or a work group. 
Closely related, subjective fit is an assessment 
that is made by comparing the person’s reported 
values with organizational values as reported by 
the same person. In this case, the person makes 
two assessments, first of their own values and then 
of the values of the work environment. Both per- 
ceived fit and subjective fit measures may be 
incorporated into the same instrument since they 
are reported by a single source. 

Objective fit measures, on the other hand, 
evaluate the congruence between individual and 
environmental values by making comparisons 
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between assessments made by different sources. 
In this case, organizational values are assessed 
through document analysis or the reports of 
senior executives or, in some cases, outside 
stakeholders. The researcher then compares 
the two independent assessments in order to 
analyze the degree of congruence using stati- 
stical methods. According to Kristoff-Brown 
et al. (2005), perceived fit and subjective fit mea- 
sures are likely to provide a more holistic and 
consistent assessment than objective fit measures 
alone. Additionally, they are also likely to be 
more strongly related to attitudes and behaviors 
in the work environment since it is the individ- 
ual’s perception of congruence that most directly 
influences these outcomes. 


Effects of Value Congruence 


As noted above, value congruence produces a 
number of effects in the workplace. When indi- 
viduals share similar value systems, they are 
more likely to perceive, interpret, and respond to 
events in a similar way (Meglino and Ravlin 
1998). This has the effect of facilitating commu- 
nication between individuals and makes it easier 
for them to coordinate activities by making their 
interactions more predictable. In turn, this reduces 
interpersonal conflict and role ambiguity. Taken 
together, these effects of value congruence enable 
individuals to be more successful in achieving 
their common goals. 

Along these lines, increased levels of value 
congruence have been positively associated with 
increased employee satisfaction and other factors 
that affect organizational performance (Posner 
2010). Posner and Schmidt (1993), for example, 
found that managers with higher levels of congru- 
ence both within and between their personal and 
organizational values systems reported more pos- 
itive attitudes about the ethical practices of their 
colleagues. In contrast, those with lower levels of 
congruence within and between values systems 
reported less positive attitudes about the ethical 
climate within their organization. Moynihan and 
Pandey (2007) found that a higher level of person- 
organization value congruence resulted in lower 
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levels of employee turnover. Posner (1992) found 
a positive relationship between value congruency 
and positive work attitudes, but no evidence of a 
relationship between value congruency and 
demographic factors such as age, gender, ethnic- 
ity, position, or tenure. Managers with higher 
levels of value congruence report increased moti- 
vation, lower levels of work-related stress and 
anxiety, and more positive perceptions of the 
organization (Posner 2010). 

Edwards and Cable (2009) found that the out- 
comes related to value congruence are mediated 
through a set of interrelated variables, the most 
important of which are communication, attraction, 
and trust. Value congruence promotes communi- 
cation because it establishes a set of shared stan- 
dards about what is important, as well as a 
common framework for making sense of events 
that occur within the organization and in the exter- 
nal environment. Value congruence also directly 
leads to increased attraction among employees in 
terms of likeability and friendship but also indi- 
rectly increases attraction through increased com- 
munication. Finally, value congruence directly 
leads to increased levels of trust between members 
of an organization by fostering perceptions of 
integrity but also indirectly promotes trust 
through increased communication and attraction 
(Edwards and Cable 2009; Ren 2010). In turn, 
these three mediating variables are positively 
associated with increased levels of job satisfaction 
and organizational identification — that is, a sense 
of belonging — both of which increase the likeli- 
hood that an individual employee intends to stay 
with an organization. Therefore, the primary value 
of value congruence lies in the effect it has on 
increased levels of trust and communication 
(Edwards and Cable 2009). 

Notwithstanding these positive effects, it is 
important to note that the effects of value congru- 
ence are not always beneficial in terms of organi- 
zational performance (Meglino and Ravlin 1998). 
As part of an organization’s culture, values play 
both an external adaptation function and an inter- 
nal integration function (Schein 2010). The exter- 
nal adaptation function consists of values that 
specify the behaviors that are appropriate in 
order for the organization to thrive in its 
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environment. The internal integration function of 
values, on the other hand, facilitates interactions 
between individuals within the organization by 
fostering similarities between their individual 
value systems. Importantly, the values that are 
responsible for internal integration may not be 
the same as those that are required for external 
adaptation. In other words, while value congru- 
ence may facilitate interactions between the mem- 
bers of an organization, these very values, though 
shared, may nevertheless come into conflict with 
those that are necessary for it to perform effec- 
tively in its environment. 


Managing Value Congruence 


Given the positive effects of value congruence, 
managerial strategies that can be used to foster it 
have received increasing attention by scholars in 
recent years. Generally speaking, two tactics can 
be used to achieve value congruence between 
organizations and their employees: (1) pre-entry 
and (2) post-entry strategies (Bao et al. 2012). 
Pre-entry staffing strategies attempt to identify 
job candidates with values similar to the organi- 
zation with the assumption that these candidates 
will be a better fit. Problems with this strategy 
relate to the extent to which candidates can have 
full information about an organization’s values 
and the extent to which an organization can 
accurately assess a candidate’s values. 

Post-entry strategies, on the other hand, 
focus on socialization processes that are intended 
to increase value congruence over time. This 
approach is consistent with scholarly writing on 
organizational leadership going back many 
decades. Phil Selznick (1957), for example, 
famously argued that institutional leadership con- 
sists of infusing an organization with values that 
extend beyond mere technical requirements. From 
his perspective, the primary role of the executive 
is to define the mission of the organization and 
build a sense of purpose into its social structure. 
As such, organizational leaders act as agents of 
institutionalization that are “expert in the promo- 
tion and protection of values” (Selznick 1957, 
p. 28). 
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In a similar vein, values-based leadership in 
which leaders work to bring about value congru- 
ence by transmitting values that resonate with 
their employees is a popular theme in the study 
of leadership (Brown and Trevino 2009). How- 
ever, because values are stable, it can be difficult 
for leaders to change the values of organizational 
members. Therefore, a number of scholars have 
investigated which types of leadership styles are 
more effective in achieving value congruence 
between leaders and their employees. For exam- 
ple, Brown and Trevino (2009) found that, while 
the socialized charismatic leadership style does 
tend to result in higher levels of value congruence, 
the extent of this relationship depends on the type 
of values that are being transmitted. In particular, 
occupational roles can contribute to the stability 
of values in individual making them less prone to 
change. This suggests that occupations with a 
strong set of professional values such as nursing, 
accounting, journalism, and social work may be 
less affected by the influence of particular leader- 
ship styles. 

Along these lines, Paarlberg and Perry (2007) 
have argued that in order for organizational goals 
to be motivating for employees, they must be 
aligned with the zone of existing values that 
they already hold. Their study of managers in 
a Department of Defense installation found 
that, in high-performing work units, middle man- 
agers play a key role in aligning the values of 
employees and the organization by interpreting 
organizational values in a way that is resonant 
with their personal values and day-to-day work 
routines. Of particular importance was the ability 
of high-performing managers to link unit activi- 
ties to important social contributions made by 
the organization. Whereas low-performing man- 
agers, for example, focused on the needs of insti- 
tutional customers and purchasing agents, high- 
performing managers were focused on meeting 
the needs of “war fighters” within the armed 
forces. In this way, managers can facilitate a 
process of integration wherein employees are 
able to recognize how their efforts contribute to 
the accomplishment of important organizational 
goals in ways that appeal to their individual 
values. 
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Research suggests that, in general, transforma- 
tional leadership styles are more effective in 
achieving value congruence than transactional 
styles of leadership. According to Bass (1985), 
transactional leadership consists of clarifying 
what actions employees must take in order to 
meet their responsibilities and then specifying 
what employees can expect to receive in return 
for satisfactory performance. In contrast, transfor- 
mational leadership consists of fostering an 
employee’s self-awareness of their personal 
values and motives, highlighting how the organi- 
zation can satisfy those values and motives, 
and inspiring them to place the mission and 
goals of the organization above their personal 
interests. In effect, transformational leadership 
works by promoting the internalization of organi- 
zational values by group members. 

Research has also found that managers must 
pay particular attention to value congruence dur- 
ing periods of organizational change. Higher 
levels of value congruence generally result in 
higher levels of support for organizational change, 
but perceived levels of congruence can either 
increase or decrease as a result of the change itself 
(Lamm et al. 2010). The concept of a psycholog- 
ical contract illustrates why fluctuations in the 
perception of value congruence warrant close 
attention by managers. A psychological contract 
refers to an employee’s understanding of what 
they should expect from the organization and 
what the organization should expect from them 
in return (Bocchino et al. 2003). In exchange for 
performing their job responsibilities and comply- 
ing with organizational policies and procedures, 
for example, an employee may expect salary 
increase, benefits, the opportunity to request for 
cash advance, and other intangible goods such as 
the ability to do work that they find fulfilling. 

The development of a psychological contract 
takes place in the context of a set of values, which 
means that employees may feel a sense of anger 
and betrayal if the contract is violated (Bocchino 
et al 2003). Research shows that employee per- 
ceptions of such violations negatively affect job 
satisfaction, trust, and loyalty toward the organi- 
zation. In more extreme cases, violations of the 
psychological contract can even result in acts of 
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violence or sabotage. Periods in which the orga- 
nization is undergoing change are particularly 
prone to employee perceptions that the psycho- 
logical contract has been violated. Therefore, 
managers should be particularly attentive to per- 
ceptions of value congruence during periods of 
organizational change (Bocchino et al 2003). 

Edwards and Cable (2009) suggest that man- 
agers should not focus exclusively on value con- 
gruence itself, but should also utilize strategies 
that positively affect communication and trust 
within the organization since these conditions 
mediate the effects of value congruence. To that 
end, managers should work to ensure that both 
formal and informal systems of communication 
are open, consistent, and regular. Similarly, initia- 
tives to increase trust should include good prac- 
tices such as giving the reasons that lie behind 
organizational decisions, providing frequent 
opportunities for question and answer sessions 
between employees and senior managers, and 
ensuring fairness in the systems used to manage 
and assess performance. 


Value Congruence in Public Service 
Organizations 


Public service organizations present a specific 
context for understanding the conditions under 
which value congruence is fostered. In particular, 
research on public service motivation (PSM) pro- 
vides important insights for understanding the 
nature of values in public service organizations. 
PSM refers to predispositions on the part of indi- 
viduals to be motivated by the work, values, and 
goals that are found in public organizations (Perry 
et al. 2010). Furthermore, research shows that 
PSM is related to positive work outcomes such 
as productivity, managerial practices, accountabil- 
ity, and trust (Brewer et al. 2000). However, as 
Wright and Pandey (2008) point out, not all public 
organizations provide equivalent opportunities to 
satisfy the public service motivation needs of their 
employees. In other words, just because an orga- 
nization is in the public sector does not mean that 
its members will be able to perform work that 
satisfies their desire to serve the public. 
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The foregoing suggests that organizational 
leaders should not take the effects of PSM for 
granted. Rather, they should utilize effective com- 
munication, performance feedback, and other 
supporting conditions that help highlight how 
the organization’s values are congruent with 
those of the employee, as well as how their work 
with the organization contributes to the realization 
of goals that are in the public interest (Wright and 
Pandey 2008). Christensen and Wright (2011) 
caution, however, that leaders may do best to 
focus on the effects of person-job fit and not solely 
on the effects of person-organization fit. They 
point out that people with PSM are likely to be 
attracted to particular organizations because they 
offer jobs that are consistent with their motiva- 
tions, rather than because they find the mission 
and values of the organization itself attractive. 
Therefore, in order to understand the positive out- 
comes of PSM, it is necessary to consider the 
extent to which an organization actually offers 
jobs that provide opportunities for individuals to 
act upon and satisfy their public service values 
and motivations. 

Some organizations may be in a better position 
to foster PSM and value congruence than others. 
Along these lines, Peng et al. (2015) have argued 
that the institutional context of nonprofit organiza- 
tions gives them an advantage in fostering value 
congruence. Because nonprofit organizations have 
lower levels of externally imposed political con- 
trols, they exercise fewer internal controls over the 
day-to-day work of employees and managers. This 
leads to a more decentralized organization in which 
there is more clarity among members regarding 
organizational goals and in which members exer- 
cise a higher degree of work autonomy. Taken 
together, these factors facilitate the internalization 
and integration of organizational values. As a 
result, their research found that members of non- 
profit organizations report a higher level of per- 
ceived value congruence (Peng et al. 2015). 


Conclusion 


This entry has provided an overview of what is 
known about value congruence and the role that it 
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plays in shaping the attitudes and behaviors of 
individuals in the workplace. It began with a 
discussion of theoretical perspectives on value 
congruence such as image theory, fit theory, 
self-concept theory, and the attraction-selection- 
attrition framework. Because values consist of 
internalized norms about socially acceptable 
behavior in specific contexts, they exert a power- 
ful influence on attitudes, decisions, and behav- 
iors in the workplace. Next, the entry turned to a 
discussion of the effects of value congruence. 
When individuals that work together share similar 
values, they perceive, interpret, and respond to 
events in similar ways. This facilitates communi- 
cation, builds trust, and makes it easier to coordi- 
nate activities between individuals. In turn, these 
effects of value congruence make it easier for the 
organization to achieve its goals. 

This entry also discussed managerial strate- 
gies used to foster value congruence. These 
include pre-selection strategies that seek to 
recruit individuals with values similar to those 
found in the work environment and post- 
selection strategies that seek to facilitate congru- 
ence after the individual has joined the organiza- 
tion. Given the stability of values and difficulties 
in assessing them, either approach poses 
challenges. Research indicates, however, that 
strategies associated with values-based or trans- 
formational leadership styles are most effective 
in facilitating increased levels of value congru- 
ence. Finally, considerations specific to the insti- 
tutional context of public service organizations 
were discussed. As research into PSM demon- 
strates, individuals are often motivated to work 
in public service organizations because of the 
values, work, and goals that are intrinsic to pub- 
lic institutions. Importantly, however, organiza- 
tional leaders should not take the effects of 
PSM for granted. To facilitate the positive out- 
comes associated with PSM, it is important for 
organizational leaders to utilize communication, 
performance feedback, and other strategies in 
order to highlight ways in which the organiza- 
tion’s values are congruent with those of the 
employee, as well as how their work contributes 
to the achievement of goals that are in the public 
interest. 
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Cross-References 


Ethical Values 

Ethical Values and Personal Integrity 
Integrating Values in the Public Sector 
Mission, Vision, and Organizational Values 
Organizational Values 

Public Values in Public Organizations 
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A value, according to traditional psychological 
theory, is an enduring belief that a specific mode 
of conduct or end state of existence is personally 
or socially preferable to an opposite mode of 
conduct or end state of existence (Rokeach 
1973). Values, however, rarely act in isolation; 
rather, they work in a “comparative and compet- 
itive” fashion. Therefore, it is useful to think in 
terms of value systems, which are defined as 
enduring organizations of beliefs concerning 
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preferable modes of conduct or end states of exis- 
tence along a continuum of relative importance 
(Rokeach 1973). According to Schwartz (1992), 
values (1) are beliefs (2) that refer to desirable 
goals. They (3) transcend specific situations, 
(4) are ordered by relative importance, and 
(5) serve as standards or criteria. Finally, (6) it is 
the relative importance of the set of relevant 
values that guides action. 

Values play an important role in research 
across a wide array of social science disciplines. 
In political science, for example, values are used 
to explain changes in political culture (Abramson 
and Inglehart 1995; Inglehart 1977), they struc- 
ture the debate on the American welfare state 
(McClosky and Zaller 1984), and they may be at 
the root of polarization (Jacoby 2014). Addition- 
ally, values are connected to political attitudes in 
post-9/11 America (Ciuk 2016; Davis 2007; 
Davis and Silver 2004), they relate to ideology 
and partisanship (Feldman 1988; Rokeach 1973), 
and they affect attitudes on social welfare policy 
(Feldman and Zaller 1992), abortion policy 
(Alvarez and Brehm 1995), campaign finance 
reform (Grant and Rudolph 2003), government 
spending (Jacoby 2006), and climate change pol- 
icy (Stoutenborough et al. 2014). Outside of polit- 
ical science, values play an important role in 
psychology (Oyserman et al. 2002), sociology 
(Hitlin and Piliavin 2004), consumer choice 
(Pepper et al. 2009), music (Gardikoitis and 
Baltzis 2012), sports (Lee et al. 2008), and voca- 
tional interests (Sagiv 2002). 

Though it is quite clear that values play an 
important role in culture, attitudes, behavior, and 
decision making, the measurement of value pref- 
erences has long been a topic of debate. In this 
chapter, I discuss the two most often used tech- 
niques to measure value preferences — rankings 
and ratings — as well as the benefits and conse- 
quences that come with the researcher’s choice of 
one technique over the other. I then review empir- 
ical work on value measurement, highlighting the 
instances when one technique may prove more 
appropriate than the other. I close by urging 
those pursuing research on values to consider the 
goals of their research, determine the tradeoffs 
that they are willing to make, and design an 
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appropriate set of measures when making deci- 
sions about value measurement. 


Ranking Measures: Milton Rokeach, 
the RVS, and Critiques 


Modern research on human values began in psy- 
chology with the influential and pioneering work 
of Milton Rokeach. In terms of measurement, 
Feldman (2003) notes that if Rokeach’s first 
major contribution to the literature is his concep- 
tualization of value systems, then his second con- 
tribution must be his thoughts regarding 
measurement. The Rokeach Value Survey (RVS) 
consists of two separate 18-item sets (one set for 
terminal values and the other set for instrumental 
values) for which respondents are asked to rank 
the items based on their personal importance as 
guiding principles in life (Rokeach 1973, p. 27). 
In asking respondents to rank order all 18 values 
in each set, the RVS effectively captures the com- 
parative and competitive aspect of values while 
simultaneously avoiding problems with “end 
piling,” which occur when respondents rate all 
values highly, producing a measure (or a set of 
measures) that suffers from a lack of variance (see 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3 for an illustration of end piling). 

Although there are several practical and theo- 
retical benefits using ranking techniques like the 
RVS to measure value preferences, a substantial 
body of research indicates that these measures are 
flawed for three reasons: (1) the RVS takes too 
long and is too demanding for most respondents, 
(2) ranking items create problems for traditional 
methods of analysis, and (3) the RVS produces 
measures that lack reliability. 

First, scholars argue that ranking each item in 
two 18-item sets takes too long and is too cogni- 
tively demanding for most survey respondents. In 
other words, the lengthy ranking tasks stretch 
respondents’ cognitive ability and focus, and 
over the course of the survey, the respondents 
grow tired. In the end, respondent error due to 
survey fatigue becomes a concern (Braithwaite 
and Law 1985; Feldman 2003; Schwartz 2007). 
In response to these critiques, modern work on 
values avoids these types of problems by 
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Value Measurement, Fig. 1 Distributions of Ratings. 
These data are from a 2010 experiment funded by the 
Time-sharing Experiments for the Social Sciences program 
(principle investigators Jeremy Freese and Penny Visser). 


trimming the full battery of two 18-item sets to a 
subset of values that are immediately relevant to 
the behavior in question (Abramson and Inglehart 
1995; Hofstede 2001; Kohn 1977). On one hand, 
the shorter batteries do cut down response time 
and measurement error. On the other, the smaller 
batteries limit the breadth and scope of the search 
for explanations on the behavior of interest. 
Second, ranking procedures create ipsative 
scales that are problematic for traditional forms 
of econometric and psychometric methods. 
Briefly, ipsative scales are those that sum to a 
particular number. That is, if a survey asks 


Value importance is coded from 1 (least important) to 
5 (most important). Readers should note the modal 
response for all five values is 5 or “most important” 


respondents to rank a set of five values (e.g., 
values A, B, C, D, and E) from most important 
to least important where the most important value 
is coded 5, the second most important value is 
coded 4, and so on so the least important variable 
in the set is coded 1, the sum across each of the 
five columns in the data set (e.g., rank of value A, 
rank of value B, rank of value C, rank of value D, 
and rank of value E) will be 15. If the researcher 
then wants to use preferences on all five values to 
explain variance on some type of behavior, then 
traditional econometric methods such as ordinary 
least squares regression or generalized linear 
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Value Measurement, Fig. 2 Distributions of Rankings. 
These data are from a 2010 experiment funded by the 
Time-sharing Experiments for the Social Sciences program 
(principle investigators Jeremy Freese and Penny Visser). 


models (e.g., logit, probit, etc.) are ill equipped to 
handle such data due to perfect collinearity in the 
five variables. Often-used data reduction tools 
(e.g., factor analysis) also are ill equipped to han- 
dle such data (Davis and Davenport 1999; 
Inglehart and Abramson 1999). Methodological 
advances have quelled these concerns to some 
extent (Borg and Groenen 2005; Jackson and 
Alwin 1980). Another way to avoid such prob- 
lems is to include only a subset of the value 
preference variables into the empirical model. 
Not only does this allow one to estimate a 


Value importance is coded from 1 (least important) to 
5 (most important). Readers should note that end piling 
does not occur here. Responses are more evenly distributed 
here, relative to Fig. | 


regression model (or something similar), but it 
also increases the parsimony of the model. At 
the same time, however, one must choose 
the “right” values to add to the model to avoid 
misspecification, and one might also consider 
checking the extent to which model results are 
sensitive to a particular specification. 

Last, while concerns on length, complexity, 
and ipsative measures are certainly important, 
the critique that might cause the most concern 
deals with whether or not ranking instruments 
like the RVS produce unreliable data. The root 
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Value Measurement, 

Fig. 3 Mean Ratings and 
Rankings. Again, these data 
are from a 2010 experiment 
funded by the Time-sharing 
Experiments for the Social 
Sciences program (principle 
investigators Jeremy Freese 
and Penny Visser). Value 
importance is coded from 

1 (least important) to 

5 (most important). Dots 
represent means, and error 
bars represent 95% 
confidence intervals. 
Readers should note the 
uniformity with which 
respondents rated all of the 
values. There is much more 
variance in recorded 
preferences among those 
that were asked to rank 
values in terms of 
importance 


cause of this concern has to do with whether or 
not people make consistent choices when rank- 
ing one value over another. Maio et al. (1996) 
argue that the RVS and similar batteries force 
respondents to make choices between two values 
toward which they are indifferent or ambivalent. 
When asked to justify their value choices, some 
research suggests that people often question 
their choices and reverse them (Bernard 
et al. 2003; Maio and Olson 1998). In a similar 
vein, Braithwaite and Law (1985) raise concerns 
regarding ranking instruments forcing respon- 
dents to make ad hoc choices between values of 
roughly equal importance, behind which there is 
no systematic preference. In short, this body of 
research argues that, under some circumstances 
(e.g., ambivalence, indifference, when the 
respondent has not thought about a particular 
value comparison before), the RVS and other 
ranking procedures require respondents to per- 
form a series of “mental coin flips” when com- 
pleting the questionnaire, thus leading to a set of 
measures that is riddled with error. And, though 
some empirical work does address ranking instru- 
ments and measurement error (Miethe 1985), this 
is still a relatively active debate. 
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Rating Measures: Shalom Schwartz, 
the SVS, and the PVQ 


Rating instruments, the main alternative to rank- 
ings, are widely used in values research (Goren 
2005; Goren et al. 2009; McCann 1997; Schwartz 
et al. 2010), and the most often-used “flavors” of 
rating batteries are both closely related to Shalom 
Schwartz: the Schwartz Value Survey (SVS) and 
the Portrait Values Questionnaire (PVQ). The 
SVS was the first instrument created specifically 
to measure value preferences according to 
Schwartz’s theory of basic human values, which 
posits that there are ten basic values important to 
human life (self-direction, stimulation, hedonism, 
achievement, power, security, conformity, tradi- 
tion, benevolence, and universalism) that guide 
behavior and choice (Schwartz 1992, 1994). 
Briefly, when completing the SVS, respondents 
are given two lists — the first has 30 items that 
describe potentially desirable end states as nouns 
and the second has 26 or 27 items (the earlier 
version has 26, the later version has 27) that 
describe potentially desirable end states as 
adjectives — and asked to rate how important 
each item is “as a guiding principle in MY life” 
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on a 9-point scale that goes from “of supreme 
importance” (coded 7) to “opposed to my values” 
(coded —1). The “non-symmetrical” scale is used 
because respondents tend to rate most value items 
on the high end of the scale. In order to protect 
against measurement error, multiple items are 
used to measure each of the ten basic human 
values. Schwartz’s theory and measures are very 
successful with some scholars describing the 
“circumplex” structure of values as a “nearly 
universal system of values” (Piurko et al. 2011, 
p. 540). 

Despite it being widely used, Schwartz notes 
that the SVS is imperfect — that it was not made to 
measure value preferences in non-Western socie- 
ties and that people with little or no education had 
trouble completing the questionnaire (Schwartz 
2007). The PVQ was designed to remedy such 
problems by presenting respondents with more 
concrete, less cognitively demanding tasks than 
the SVS. The PVQ includes very short, verbal 
“portraits” of different people. Each portrait 
details “a person’s goals, aspirations, or wishes 
that point implicitly to the importance of a single 
value type” (Schwartz 2007, p. 273). For exam- 
ple, an item that measures the importance of self- 
direction offers the following description: “Think- 
ing up new ideas and being creative is important 
to him/her. She likes to do things his/her own 
original way” (Schwartz 2007, p. 273). Respon- 
dents are asked “How much like you is this per- 
son?” And, responses are recorded on a 6-point 
scale ranging from “very much like me” to “not 
like me at all.” There are 20-, 29-, and 40-item 
versions of the PVQ. All question wordings are 
gender matched to the respondent. Briefly, it is 
worth noting that respondents are asked to com- 
pare the person in the description to themselves 
rather than themselves to the person in the 
description. This is thought to keep the respondent 
focused on the value-relevant parts of the descrip- 
tion, and it discourages the respondent from mak- 
ing comparisons outside the context of the 
question (Schwartz 2007). 

Though these instruments are very often used 
to measure value preferences, they are not without 
flaws. First, respondents often engage in end 
piling (1.e., rating all values in the set very highly) 
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(Rokeach 1968, 1973), which results in a set of 
measures that lack variance. Second, rating instru- 
ments, in and of themselves, cannot account for 
the “comparative and competitive” aspect of 
values. In other words, rating items consider 
values in isolation, and they do not tap the relative 
importance of values. Scholars argue that one can 
“correct” for this shortcoming by treating each 
respondent’s mean response to each scale item 
(e.g., each item that measures the importance of 
self-direction) as a covariate in the analysis 
(Schwartz 1992). Alternatively, one can mean 
center each respondent’s answers to all items in 
the survey. In either case, it is not the measure 
(or measures) that accounts for relative impor- 
tance. Rather, relative importance is accounted 
for later in the analysis stage. 

To summarize, ranking and rating instruments 
are both often used in values research. While 
rankings clearly capture the comparative and 
competitive aspects of values, there are draw- 
backs as well. Rating instruments, the main alter- 
native to rankings, are very widely used, but there 
are tradeoffs here too. In the following section, 
I discuss empirical research that deals with the 
measurement qualities and characteristics of the 
two above-discussed techniques. 


Rankings Versus Ratings: Empirical Work 
on Value Measurement 


As stated above, there are many scholars that 
prefer ranking batteries to rating batteries and 
vice versa. There are also scholars that advocate 
for hybrid measures that combine the two 
approaches (e.g., McCarty and Shrum 2000). 
The more complete picture is less black and 
white, however. First, the diversity of scholarly 
opinion reflects the complex nature of value mea- 
surement. Second, advocates of ranking batteries 
and advocates of rating batteries agree that, when 
assembled carefully, either type of measure is 
mostly accurate. The groups split on the issue of 
which technique is more accurate when respon- 
dents are faced with hard choices — when they are 
forced to make distinctions between two values 
under conditions of ambivalence or indifference 
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or when survey fatigue is setting in. On one hand, 
psychological theory suggests that values work in 
a comparative and competitive fashion (Rokeach 
1973) and that it is the relative importance of 
relevant values that guide thought and action 
(Schwartz 1992, 1994), suggesting that ranking 
batteries are perhaps a more theoretically 
sound measure. On the other hand, ranking batte- 
ries are long, cognitively demanding, and difficult 
to administer during a telephone interview 
(Krosnick and Alwin 1988), and rating instru- 
ments alleviate these concerns. Empirically, 
which type of measure performs better? 

As stated above, the body of research is split. 
Miethe (1985), for example, argues that value- 
preference data collected via rankings have less 
measurement error than preference data collected 
with other techniques. Coming to a similar con- 
clusion, Krosnick and Alwin (1988) note that data 
collected via ratings are obscured by those that 
have trouble differentiating between values of 
roughly equal importance. Reaching opposite 
conclusions, scholars argue that because rating 
instruments allow people to rate two values 
equally, they better measure preferences for 
low-education respondents and those that are 
ambivalent or indifferent to particular value 
pairs. In other words, rating instruments do not 
force certain people to perform “mental coin flips” 
and choose one value over another for no system- 
atic reason (Bernard et al. 2003; Maio and Olson 
1998; Maio et al. 1996; Schwartz 1992). 

Recent research makes these concerns central 
in an attempt to make clear the measurement 
qualities and characteristics of each technique. 
Jacoby (2006) tests the extent to which individ- 
uals have hierarchical value preferences. 
Briefly, if scholars that suggest rankings force 
respondents to choose randomly between two 
values about which they are ambivalent or 
indifferent, thus creating error-prone measures, 
then their value choices should not exhibit 
any systematic structure. On the other hand, if 
there are systematic preferences behind these 
choices, then value preferences should be tran- 
sitive and exhibit a clear, hierarchical structure. 
Using the multi-investigator study, which asks 
respondents to rank order four values central to 
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American political culture (economic security, 
liberty, equality, and social order), Jacoby 
finds that the large majority of respondents 
make transitive choices and have clearly struc- 
tured, hierarchical value preferences. Further, 
he finds that when respondents do make intran- 
sitive choices, they are mostly due to low 
political sophistication and indifference rather 
than ambivalence. 

In another thorough examination of the mea- 
surement characteristics of rankings and ratings, 
Ciuk and Jacoby (2015) assess (1) transitivity in 
value choices, (2) causes of transitivity/intransi- 
tivity, and (3) the predictive validity of rankings 
and ratings. Using a split-half experiment funded 
by the Time-sharing Experiments for the Social 
Sciences (TESS) program in which half of the 
respondents’ value preferences are measured 
with ratings and half with rankings (more specif- 
ically, with the method of triads), the authors find 
that the vast majority of respondents make hierar- 
chically structured value choices and have transi- 
tive preferences. Further, there are no significant 
differences between preferences on most and least 
important values — the rate at which respondents 
make hierarchically structured choices is roughly 
uniform across all five values in the survey. 
Next, the authors present evidence that suggests 
white respondents and those with more formal 
education are more likely than others to have 
completely transitive preferences. Finally, the 
authors estimate models of partisanship, ideology, 
presidential approval, and vote choice to the 
data. They find that the models fit to the “triads” 
data fits significantly better than the models fit to 
traditional ratings data. The author concludes 
that rankings data collected via the method of 
triads outperform ratings data, but they also 
note that the number of items needed to use the 
method of triads increases geometrically such 
that surveys become long and difficult to admin- 
ister if the researcher is interested in examining 
the effects of preferences on more than five 
values on some form of behavior. Subsequent 
work, however, suggests that the method of tri- 
ads produces data similar to other ranking strat- 
egies that take up less space on a survey (Ciuk 
2016; Jacoby 2011). 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


Clearly, there are benefits and drawbacks to both 
often-used techniques to measure value prefer- 
ences. When making decisions on which tech- 
nique to use, researchers ought to think about 
goals of the particular project, determine which 
tradeoffs they are willing to accept, and design the 
set of measures according to those considerations. 
For example, if one simply wants to examine the 
effects of a small number of value central to 
American political culture on voting behavior, 
policy preferences, presidential approval, or 
something similar, some form of ranking tech- 
nique might be suitable. The data will allow the 
research to look at a full list of rank-ordered pref- 
erences for each respondent assembled in line 
with psychological theory. On the other hand, if 
only four or five values are of interest to a 
researcher and there is ample room on a survey, 
rankings via the method of triads is possible. In 
this case, in addition to obtaining a full list of 
rank-ordered preferences for each respondent, 
the research can also examine the structure of 
respondents’ preferences. If the researcher is 
engaged in a larger-scale project where prefer- 
ences on dozens of values will be used as inde- 
pendent variables, rankings battery may be too 
time-consuming and too complex for respon- 
dents, and, thus, ratings may be more appropriate. 
Whatever the case, researchers working on values 
have a wide range of tools available with respect 
to measurement, and, as the field continues to 
make progress, the properties of value measure- 
ment continue to improve. 
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Synonyms 


Cyber service; Digital volunteering; E-volunteering; 
Online volunteering 


Definition 


Virtual volunteering, also known as online 
volunteering, involves completion of long- or 
short-term volunteer assignments off-site through 
the use of an Internet-connected device. 


Introduction 


Virtual volunteering is a means of providing 
volunteer service activities online. Under this sce- 
nario, public agencies utilize the Internet to 
recruit, distribute information, communicate, and 
engage with volunteers in an online setting. Vol- 
unteers are also able to complete assignments, in 
part or in full, through the Internet. Volunteering 
without physical presence has been used for 
many years; however with the advent of new 
technology, including increased use of mobile 
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technology, additional opportunities are presented 
to diminish barriers present with traditional 
volunteering (Murray 2002). Like traditional 
in-person volunteering, there are a variety of ben- 
efits that can be linked to service for the individual 
volunteer, the community, and the mission of a 
public agency. Moreover, concrete volunteer 
management skills are necessary in order for vir- 
tual volunteering to be effective and beneficial in 
the three aforementioned areas. This entry seeks 
to introduce the concept of virtual volunteering 
and provides a discussion of benefits to public 
agencies and volunteers and a description of 
current participation, practice, and management 
challenges. 


Benefits to Public Agencies 


As governments reduce the direct provision of 
services, the nonprofit sector has seen an increased 
demand for volunteers, which are critical compo- 
nents contributing to the success of the organiza- 
tion (Hosshi 2001). Virtual volunteering, or online 
volunteering, has been increasing in the past 
decade with a unique ability to add flexibility to 
the volunteer experience for both individual volun- 
teers and public agencies. One of the major benefits 
of virtual volunteering for agencies is the wide 
scope of services that can be provided by volun- 
teers in an online setting, providing an opportunity 
for more expansive recruitment. In this case, public 
agencies searching for volunteers are no longer 
confined to recruitment from the pool of available 
volunteers in a local area but can recruit with 
diminished geographic boundaries in order to 
select volunteers best suited for the requested activ- 
ities. These activities include, but are not limited to, 
conducting online research, writing budget reports, 
drafting grant proposals, electronically visiting cli- 
ents, providing online mentoring and tutoring, 
developing websites, providing consulting services 
to agencies, developing brochures and other mate- 
rials, conducting outreach, and translation. Indeed, 
virtual volunteering 1s widely used in education 
because of the ease of access and convenience for 
providing online tutoring services with unlimited 
geographic boundaries. The virtual component not 
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only links volunteers with the needed skills to 
provide expert service but also reduces lost oppor- 
tunity costs for volunteers in terms of time required 
to deliver service. 

In an American study of virtual volunteer 
service, it was noted that approximately 45% 
of virtual volunteers created or maintained 
websites for an organization. To date, most data 
on virtual volunteering reflects this finding, with 
volunteering tasks highly tied to assignments 
related to technology. This can be highly benefi- 
cial to resource constrained public agencies as 
they are able to be more flexible in setting expec- 
tations for volunteer time, particularly for those 
activities which involve a greater level of techni- 
cal skills and expertise. In the same study, it was 
noted that approximately 31% of the agencies that 
used online volunteers were focused on technol- 
ogy as part of their organizational mission 
(Cravens 2000). This can also be beneficial to 
public agencies utilizing social media, which has 
experienced a steep increase in use, as volunteers 
are able to update content remotely. 

Volunteer assignments can also be a hybrid of 
online and in-person service, combining services 
to the benefit of both the agency and the individ- 
ual volunteer. A unique feature of this is the 
capability to recruit volunteers that are best 
suited for the needs of the agency, without 
being limited by physical and geographic bound- 
aries. For instance, expert volunteers with dis- 
abilities or home-based obligations may have 
been previously restricted from volunteering 
due to personal or time-based restrictions 
(Cravens 2000). A study of virtual volunteering 
and aging in the United States noted that among 
older online volunteers, approximately half of 
participants had a chronic illness and acknowl- 
edged the convenience of being able to complete 
their volunteering assignments from home 
(Mukherjee 2010). Virtual volunteering opens 
up a new avenue of recruitment for those that 
may be homebound. This is beneficial to the 
agency which can rely on the greater experience 
of retirees, particularly with technically oriented 
projects such as budgeting, reporting, and con- 
sulting, without having to place an additional 
burden of travel on the volunteer. 
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Research on traditional volunteering has noted 
that episodic volunteering is growing in popularity, 
particularly for those who would not otherwise 
volunteer (Hustinx and Lammertyn 2003; Handy 
et al. 2006). Episodic volunteering reflects the 
demand for short-term and flexible volunteering 
opportunities (Macduff 2005). This makes online 
volunteering an attractive option for recruits, who 
can volunteer as their needs and availability change. 
This provides an added benefit for agencies, who 
can call on episodic volunteers when their skills are 
needed, making them feel valued while also work- 
ing within the time constraints of the individual. 
Current literature continues to explore episodic 
volunteering management challenges, more often 
for traditional in-person volunteering, as managing 
these types of volunteers presents additional diffi- 
culties for retention (Hyde et al. 2016). 

However, while virtual volunteering presents 
an alternative to in-person volunteering for those 
who may have geographic boundaries, it should 
not be considered as an alternative for those who 
do not have the time commitment to complete 
volunteer activities. Time commitments for vir- 
tual volunteers are reduced not because of a reduc- 
tion of commitment to activities but a reduction of 
travel time and expenses which may deter a vol- 
unteer with certain restrictions from being able to 
participate in causes that they care about. More- 
over, reducing this limitation also increases the 
ability of the agency to recruit mission-driven 
volunteers that they may otherwise not have 
access to. 

More recent literature expands on this concept 
of episodic volunteering online in terms of 
looking at opportunities for completing micro- 
tasks. Micro-tasks are small assignments which 
can be completed in a short time, often in one 
sitting. This can include short translation, small- 
level research, editing, short feedback or consult- 
ing, analyzing one set of data, etc. (Cravens 
2016). For agencies that are committed and capa- 
ble of effectively managing online volunteering, 
these tasks can also be completed through the use 
of mobile technology including tablets and 
smartphones. Although this is not necessarily a 
benefit for all organizations, as few small non- 
profits may have the capacity to manage this 
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type of volunteering, it does present an additional 
benefit in reduced time for delivery of materials to 
the agency, as well as flexibility in time for com- 
pletion for the volunteer. As the use of mobile 
technology expands for additional purposes, this 
feature may be highly sought out by potential 
volunteers who are comfortable and familiar 
with using mobile technology to complete work- 
related tasks or activities. 


Benefits to Volunteers 


Existing literature on volunteering notes varied 
motivations and benefits to volunteers for provid- 
ing service. Some of these motivations range from 
altruistic motives of mutual aid to more individual 
expected benefits including developing job skills 
and a social network. In a traditional environment, 
volunteering can improve career benefits and 
help individuals and communities develop social 
capital (Stukas et al. 2016). Data on virtual 
volunteering parallels these traditional motivations. 
In a study analyzing reasons for volunteering 
online, it was discovered that volunteers were fre- 
quently motivated by personal support of the mis- 
sion of the agency they volunteered for (Cravens 
2000). This is well reflected in the literature on 
volunteering, noting that volunteer satisfaction is 
also directly related to the match between their 
motivations and the ability of the organization 
to satisfy the needs of the volunteer (Stukas 
et al. 2016). Virtual volunteering has the capacity 
to take this satisfaction further, by providing a 
broader range of volunteer opportunities more 
well suited to the needs and abilities of their 
recruits. This opportunity is unique in that volun- 
teers have the flexibility to apply for volunteer 
positions that match their interests and expertise 
and can be completed during hours that are most 
convenient for them. 

Crowdsourcing, utilizing distributed intelli- 
gence for problem-solving, is an emerging area 
for a nontraditional type of virtual volunteering. 
Crowdsourcing essentially harnesses the expertise 
of a crowd in order to gather information or com- 
plete a task. In its current form, this is often seen 
in fund-raising. This concept is not new and in 
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fact was used in the production of the Oxford 
Dictionary through an open call for contributions. 
However, the accessibility of crowdsourcing 
is inextricably linked to the rise in the use of 
Internet-assisted technologies. For this reason, 
crowdsourcing is also a potential mechanism for 
episodic volunteering. In this scenario, an agency 
can request for substantive technical, managerial, 
or service delivery questions, and experts in the 
topic area can provide quick online responses in 
an open feed. Crowdsourcing has seen increased 
use in the public sector, primarily through govern- 
ment services such as SeeClickFix, allowing citi- 
zens to submit issues related to public works and 
relying on citizen feedback rather than local sur- 
veillance. Although not a commonly used mech- 
anism for virtual volunteering, this is an emerging 
opportunity that would present increased ease of 
access for the episodic volunteer. 

As noted in the study on older online volun- 
teers, the online setting allows for those that may 
be homebound to participate in activities within 
the community (Mukherjee 2010). Traditional 
research on volunteering demonstrates that 
volunteering is of great benefit, particularly for 
senior citizens, as it provides them with a sense 
of purpose and allows them to interact with 
others. When managed appropriately, virtual 
volunteering presents a new opportunity for 
those who may otherwise be restricted in their 
capability to be physically present for volunteer 
fieldwork. 

Current virtual volunteers are also focused on 
time-limited volunteering, which utilizes their 
existing skills and allows them to gain new ones 
(McClintock 2002). For example, the UN Online 
Volunteering service clearly lists the time commit- 
ment required to participate in certain activities, 
ranging from completion of one project to partici- 
pation in a long-term ongoing project, as well as 
inclusion of expected hourly commitments to com- 
plete tasks. Online volunteering is beneficial to both 
agencies and individuals in its ability to allow for 
more flexible and time-restricted activities. 

Finally, due to the vast number of online 
opportunities presented throughout the globe, vir- 
tual volunteers have the added benefit of gaining 
skills in cultural competence. This is both a 
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benefit to the individual, in that skills are devel- 
oped which could improve potential career 
options by providing critical global experience 
that may not otherwise have been possible, but it 
is also an important community benefit. Unlike 
other local experiences, virtual volunteers who 
work with agencies around the world are also 
improving understanding across cultures and con- 
tributing to increased global relationships and 
understanding of diversity. 


Participation 


Although virtual volunteering is not heavily 
researched from an academic perspective, evi- 
dence shows that it has existed at least as long 
as the Internet, and participation in virtual 
volunteering is quite expansive in its various for- 
mats. According to research by the Virtual 
Volunteering Project, online volunteers often sup- 
port local organizations in person, as well as 
through their online commitment (Cravens 
2006). Additionally, studies have noted that con- 
trary to conventional wisdom, people of all groups 
participate in online volunteering, with the 
median age of participation at 31 in the United 
States. Most online volunteers also participate in 
face-to-face volunteering and note that scheduling 
flexibility and convenience are the most cited 
reasons for volunteering online. Interestingly, 
agencies also get a large number of online volun- 
teer recruits from those that live within their own 
communities (Cravens 2000). 

The first major study of virtual volunteering 
was initiated out of an overwhelming number 
of requests from potential volunteers wishing 
to provide service on Impact Online, now 
VolunteerMatch.com, an online database of vol- 
unteer opportunities. As a result, the Virtual 
Volunteering Project was launched in 1996 to 
further understand differences in virtual 
volunteering and to encourage and provide 
resources for agencies interested in pursuing vir- 
tual volunteers (Cravens 2000). Currently, 
VolunteerMatch lists over 5000 virtual volunteering 
opportunities across the globe, an increase from 
approximately 3000 in 2010. 
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The United Nations Volunteers (UNV) hosts 
the largest virtual volunteering database, known 
as UN Online Volunteering, launched in 2004. 
This database includes registered nonprofit and 
public agencies from around the world, with 
volunteering opportunities presented for various 
assignments in various languages. Through the 
online portal, agencies are able to recruit, engage, 
and monitor volunteer activities online. These two 
examples demonstrate the growth in the use of 
virtual volunteer options and the likelihood that 
it will remain in use for years to come. 


Practice and Management Challenges 


As a relatively new field of opportunity, there 
are limited academic studies of virtual 
volunteering, and evidence-based practices are 
largely unexplored. Among the existing works, 
many of the practical recommendations for man- 
aging online volunteers reflect best practices for 
managing volunteers in a traditional setting. For 
example, it is noted that organizations utilizing 
volunteers online should provide clear goals for 
volunteers with fully articulated assignments and 
maintain regular communication. However, vir- 
tual volunteers also require an additional focus 
on communication from both managing organi- 
zations and other volunteers (Bezmalinovic 
Dhebar and Stokes 2008). This presents an addi- 
tional management challenge for agencies work- 
ing with virtual volunteers. As the prior study 
noted, volunteers did not need daily communi- 
cation and micromanagement but did want to 
know that what they understood and interpreted 
the organization’s instructions correctly and that 
they were on the right track when it came to 
completing assignments. This is also true for 
in-person volunteers; however, feedback on 
volunteer activities may be easier to provide on 
the part of the volunteer manager if they are 
working directly with the volunteer in their phys- 
ical location. 

Moreover, similar to in-person volunteering, 
agencies struggle with trying to recruit, manage, 
and involve any volunteers in an effective manner. 
Thus, in order to make improvements in virtual 
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volunteering practice, agencies need training on 
general volunteer management as well as an addi- 
tional focus on what may change in the online 
setting. This can include general instruction on 
the benefits of utilizing volunteers, advantages to 
the community, as well as micro-practices of vol- 
unteer communication. Cravens provides a list of 
attributes necessary for host organizations to suc- 
cessfully utilize online volunteers. This includes 
excellent literacy, comfort with working online, 
comfort with following protocol, stable staffing, 
basic volunteer management skills, a delegated 
responsible party for managing online volunteers, 
a commitment to support volunteers, an openness 
to diverse working styles, and a broad understand- 
ing of community stretching beyond their imme- 
diate area (Cravens 2006). 

Although virtual volunteering provides more 
flexibility in completion of assignments, special 
attention is required on the part of the volunteer 
manager or coordinator in order to ensure that 
virtual volunteers are participating effectively. 
Virtual volunteering is unique in that assignments 
and communication are usually completed in writ- 
ing. As such, volunteers and volunteer managers 
are accustomed to working with online communi- 
cation. In addition to maintaining frequent and 
open channels of communication, virtual volun- 
teers should also be able to provide feedback on 
their levels of satisfaction with their experience in 
order to ensure that volunteers are retained. While 
retention is a challenge in both the traditional and 
virtual settings, this is potentially amplified when 
communication is lacking between the manager 
and the volunteer. With written communication as 
the norm, this presents an opportunity for volun- 
teer managers to understand whether volunteers 
are satisfied with their work and their communi- 
cation and evaluate their experiences for volunteer 
managers to improve how they interact with vol- 
unteers. This internal monitoring can be embed- 
ded into the volunteer practice and could 
potentially assist with improving retention rates 
of volunteers as well as increasing the number of 
services provided by a volunteer which has 
already developed a strong relationship with the 
agency. Retention of virtual volunteers is particu- 
larly important in the virtual setting due to 
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increased effort on the front end in recruiting 
volunteers, who are not subject to the same 
forms of social pressure which often impact inten- 
tions to volunteer (Penner 2002). 

Volunteering, in general, does not stand alone 
as an action that only benefits an individual and a 
host agency. Rather, volunteering has been highly 
linked with improvements in community-level 
civic engagement (Putnam 2000). This is in part 
because volunteering allows individuals to 
connect with others, develop social skills, and 
take a vested interest in issues that affect their 
communities. Volunteers may learn about social 
problems, engage in political discussion, and 
learn critical political and social skills that 
are acquired through these types of discussion 
while volunteering. In these cases, volunteering 
increases political efficacy and improves opportu- 
nities for deliberative democracy. However, it is 
unclear whether online volunteering is capable of 
producing the same developments in social capital 
as volunteering in person, particularly when the 
host agency is not well versed in volunteer man- 
agement involving consistent communication and 
relationship development. As academic research 
on virtual volunteering expands, practical advice 
could be provided to understand if management 
strategies for developing volunteer social capital 
in an offline setting are effective when they are 
mimicked in an online setting. Currently, few 
large-scale surveys that aim to measure social 
capital and civic engagement focus on the effect 
of online volunteering on overall community- 
level engagement measures. 


Conclusion 


Virtual volunteering is able to utilize technology 
in order to advance public agency goals by pro- 
viding a new means for volunteers to provide 
service. This feature provides agencies with 
increased capacity by recruiting highly skilled 
volunteers, diminishing geographic boundaries, 
and opening recruitment efforts to those who 
may be more interested and vested in the mission 
of the organization. As the use of the Internet and 
mobile technology expands worldwide, virtual 
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volunteering management practices will become 
highly sought after skills for success of public 
agencies. 
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Introduction 


The scientific literature on the motives to volun- 
teer 1s awash with general statements on this pro- 
clivity, which is, however, highly personal and 
individual. Perhaps the best known of these is 
the altruism/self-interest motive: people volunteer 
for both altruistic and self-beneficial reasons. This 
proposition is a well-known part of what Musick 
and Wilson (2008) call the “functional theory of 
motives” for volunteering. This theory, they note, 
“is based on the assumption that all persons have 
the same basic psychological needs” (p. 34). The 
goal of research done in the name of the functional 
theory is to determine these needs as they lead 
people to volunteer. Motives as needs are thus 
viewed as antecedents to volunteer action. 

After reviewing some of the main points of the 
functional theory, Musick and Wilson present the 
sociological position on the motive to volunteer. 
They hold that motives to volunteer should also 
refer to particular outcomes such as serving on a 
board of directors, providing information to visi- 
tors in a museum, or reading stories to children at 
a day-care center. The sociologists also raise ques- 
tions about the resources available to would-be 
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volunteers (e.g., they must use a car, have famil- 
larity with a certain activity, or possess knowledge 
of a foreign language). Nevertheless, this socio- 
logical position, though headed in the right direc- 
tion, needs badly to be fleshed out. That is, much 
more remains to be said about outcomes and 
resources among other features of the social 
side of volunteering. In short, volunteer motiva- 
tion can be defined as the sum of the antecedents 
and consequents that stimulate a person to take up 
and continue to engage in a particular volunteer 
activity. 

This chapter presents a leisure study approach 
to these matters, showing in the process what the 
outcomes look like in volunteering and the nature 
of the personal resources and social organization 
needed to achieve them. First, a set of basic con- 
cepts is discussed. In the main section, 
volunteering is framed in the serious leisure per- 
spective (SLP). The final section centers on the 
volitional versus the economic definitions of 
volunteering, both of which bear profoundly on 
the motive to volunteer. 


Conceptual Foundation 


The three foundational concepts for this chapter 
are defined as follows. The first is volunteering. 
Definitions of it abound, with the version under- 
lying this chapter being the following “volitional 
definition”: 
un-coerced, intentionally-productive, altruistic, 
helping activity framed in a distinctive context and 
engaged in during free time. It is also altruistic- 
helping activity that people want to do and, using 
their abilities and resources, actually do in either a 


satisfying or a fulfilling way (or both). (Stebbins 
2015, p. 21) 


Stebbins (2015) describes the development of 
this definition based on previous work along these 
lines. The volitional definition is consonant with 
the SLP and hence with the sociological perspec- 
tive set out above. An economic definition of 
volunteering will be introduced in a later section. 

Motive is defined here in symbolic inter- 
actionist terms as “the reasons and purposes on 
the basis of which people steer their conduct” 
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(Albas and Albas 2003, p. 349). This conceptual- 
ization harmonizes well with the sociological 
position (i.e., outcomes sought) and, as will 
become evident, the serious leisure perspective. 
More purely (functional) psychological defini- 
tions of motive treat of it as an antecedent to action 
(“a mainspring to action”), instead of part of 
action as does the above definition. 

The definition of leisure guiding discussion in 
this chapter is the one developed over the years in 
the SLP: “un-coerced, contextually framed activ- 
ity engaged in during free time, which people 
want to do and, using their abilities and resources, 
actually do in either a satisfying or a fulfilling way 
(or both)” (Stebbins 2012, p. 2). That it bears a 
close resemblance to the preceding definition of 
volunteering is no accident, for volunteering is 
conceived of here as one of three principal forms 
of leisure. 


The Serious Leisure Perspective 


The serious leisure perspective provides the the- 
oretical and empirical foundation for what may 
now be the most widely accepted classification of 
leisure activities presently available (see, e.g., 
Gallant et al. 2013). In line with the extensive 
exploration that underlies the perspective, its 
three forms (serious, casual, and project-based 
leisure) considered together there are not con- 
ceived of, however, as necessarily encompassing 
all possible leisure activities. For one or more 
new forms could be discovered or existing 
forms substantially changed. Over 40 years of 
research and theoretic work on leisure in the 
name of the SLP have resulted in a typological 
map of the world of leisure. A full discussion of 
the theory and research undergirding this map, 
the three forms, and the six distinguishing qual- 
ities of serious leisure (considered shortly) is 
available in Stebbins (2007/2015) and Elkington 
and Stebbins (2014). 

The serious form comes in two varieties: seri- 
ous leisure and devotee work. Because of their 
similarity, they will where appropriate be referred 
to together as the serious pursuits. Serious leisure 
(as opposed to casual leisure and project-based 
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leisure) is the systematic pursuit of an amateur, 
hobbyist, or volunteer activity. Participants find it 
so interesting and fulfilling that, in the typical 
case, they launch themselves on a (leisure) career 
centered on acquiring and expressing its special 
skills, knowledge, and experience. 

Devotee work is activity in which participants 
feel a powerful devotion, or strong, positive 
attachment, to an occupation that they are proud 
to be in. Devotee work was introduced by 
Stebbins in 2004 and subsequently elaborated 
by him in 2014 (Stebbins 2004/2014). In such 
work the sense of career and achievement is high, 
and the core activity is endowed with such 
intense appeal that the line between this work 
and leisure is virtually erased. Thus, one way of 
understanding this level of appeal is to view 
devotee work as serious leisure from which 
a full or partial livelihood is possible. For evi- 
dence supporting this proposition, see Walker 
and Fenton’s (2013) study of productive leisure 
researchers. 

The term career is used broadly in these defi- 
nitions, being based on Erving Goffman’s (1961) 
elaboration of the idea of “moral career.” Such 
careers are available in all substantial, compli- 
cated roles, including especially those in work, 
leisure, politics, religion, volunteering, and inter- 
personal relationships. George Floro (1978) 
discussed over 35 years ago the possibility of 
finding a career in volunteer work. The adjective 
“serious” (a word Stebbins’ research respondents 
often used) embodies such qualities as earnest- 
ness, sincerity, importance, and carefulness. This 
adjective signals the importance of these three 
forms of activity in the everyday lives of partici- 
pants, especially in that pursuing the three even- 
tually engenders deep self-fulfillment. 

Casual leisure is immediately intrinsically 
rewarding, relatively short-lived pleasurable 
activity requiring little or no special training to 
enjoy it (Elkington and Stebbins 2014). It is fun- 
damentally hedonic, engaged in for the significant 
level of pure enjoyment, or pleasure, found there, 
evident in its several types set out in Fig. 1. Casual 
leisure is further distinguished from serious lei- 
sure by six characteristics of the latter to be pre- 
sented shortly. 
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The Serious Leisure Perspective 
(version February 2013) 


Leisure 


Project-Based Leisure 
Occasional 
Projects 


Casual Leisure 


One-shot 
Projects 


making/tinkering 


passive entertainment 


liberal arts 


activity participation 


volunteering 


arts projects 


casual volunteering 


pleasurable aerobic 


activity 





Serious Pursuits 
Serious Leisure Devotee Work 


Amateur Volunteer Hobbyist 
liberal professions 
popular collecting 


some skilled trades 
activity participation 


consulting/couselling 
occupations 


faunal ; 7 
liberal arts pursuits 
environmental 


Diagram formulated by Jenna Hartel 


Volunteer Motivations and Nonprofit Organizations, Fig. 1 Source: www.seriousleisure.net/Diagrams 


Project-based leisure is a short-term, moder- 
ately complicated, either one-shot or occasional, 
though infrequent, creative undertaking carried 
out in free time (Elkington and Stebbins 2014). 
It requires considerable planning, effort, and 
sometimes skill or knowledge, but for all that is 
neither serious leisure nor activity intended to 
develop into such. Nor is it casual leisure. The 
adjective “occasional” describes widely spaced, 
undertakings for such regular occasions as art 
festivals, sports events, religious holidays, indi- 
vidual birthdays, or national holidays. The adjec- 
tive “creative” indicates that the undertaking 
results in something new or different, showing 
imagination, and possibly routine skill or knowl- 
edge. Though most projects would appear to be 
continuously pursued until completed, it is con- 
ceivable that some might be interrupted for sev- 
eral weeks, months, or even years. As will be 
noted later, volunteering may also be of the casual 
or project-based variety. 


Distinguishing Qualities 

Serious leisure is further defined and thereby 
separated from casual and project-based leisure 
by six distinguishing qualities (Stebbins 2007/ 
2015). One is the occasional need to persevere. 
It is clear that some positive feelings about the 
activity come from sticking with it through thick 
and thin, conquering adversity. A second quality 
is finding a leisure (nonwork) career in the 
serious leisure role. Careers in serious leisure 
commonly rest on a third quality: significant 
personal effort based on specially acquired 
knowledge, training, experience, and/or skill. 
Fourth, several durable benefits, or broad out- 
comes, of serious leisure have been identified so 
far, mostly through research on amateurs. They 
are self-development, self-enrichment, _ self- 
expression, regeneration or renewal of self, 
feelings of accomplishment, enhancement of 
self-image, social interaction and belonging- 
ness, and lasting physical products of the 
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activity (e.g., a painting, scientific paper, a piece 
of furniture). Self-gratification, the combination 
of superficial enjoyment and deep fulfillment, is 
a further benefit and also one of the main ben- 
efits of casual leisure, where, however, one expe- 
riences enjoyment only. Of these benefits, self- 
fulfillment — realizing or having realized to the 
fullest one’s gifts and character and one’s 
potential — is for many participants the most 
powerful of all. 

A fifth quality of serious leisure is the unique 
ethos that develops with reference to each activity. 
That is, a broad subculture eventually emerges 
around it consisting of special beliefs, norms, 
events, traditions, moral principles, and, where 
appropriate, performance standards. The structure 
holding these diverse elements together is a par- 
allel social world, wherein participants can pursue 
their free-time interests. Unruh (1980) developed 
the following definition: 


A social world must be seen as a unit of social 
organization which is diffuse and amorphous in 
character. Generally larger than groups or organiza- 
tions, social worlds are not necessarily defined by 
formal boundaries, membership lists, or spatial ter- 
ritory....A social world must be seen as an internally 
recognizable constellation of actors, organizations, 
events, and practices which have coalesced into a 
perceived sphere of interest and involvement for 
participants. Characteristically, a social world 
lacks a powerful centralized authority structure 
and is delimited by...effective communication 
and not territory nor formal group membership. 
(p. 277) 


The sixth quality revolves around the preced- 
ing five: serious leisure participants tend to iden- 
tify strongly with their chosen pursuits. In 
contrast, casual leisure is too fleeting, mundane, 
and commonplace for most people to find a dis- 
tinctive identity there. 

In the field of leisure studies, these three types 
and their subtypes are considered together under 
the heading of the serious leisure perspective. 
Figure | offers a diagrammatic view of their inter- 
relationship. It shows well how volunteering as 
serious, casual, and project-based activities fit in 
the larger world of leisure opportunities. It further 
shows that people have many activities to choose 
from (within their limits of time, money, 
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capability, availability, and the like), which indi- 
cates that volunteering often has to compete with 
other attractive free-time opportunities. 


Motive and Activity 


At the center of the definitions of volunteering and 
leisure presented above lies the concept of 
un-coerced activity. An activity is a type of pur- 
suit, wherein participants in it mentally or physi- 
cally (often both) think or do something, 
motivated by the hope of achieving a desired 
end. Psychologically, an activity is a set of behav- 
iors sufficiently coordinated to reach the end. Life 
is filled with activities, both pleasant and unpleas- 
ant: sleeping, mowing the lawn, riding the train to 
work, having a tooth filled, eating lunch, playing 
tennis matches, running a meeting, and on and 
on. Activities, as this list illustrates, may be cate- 
gorized as work, leisure, or as nonwork obliga- 
tions. They are, furthermore, general. In some 
instances they refer to the behavioral side of rec- 
ognizable roles, for example, commuter, tennis 
player, and chair of a meeting. In others we may 
recognize the activity but not conceive of it so 
formally as a role, exemplified in someone 
sleeping, mowing a lawn, or eating lunch (not as 
patron in a restaurant). 

The concept of activity is an abstraction, and as 
such, one broader than that of role. In other words 
roles are associated with particular statuses, or 
positions, in society, whereas with activities, 
some are status based whereas others are not. 
For instance, sleeper is not a status, even if 
sleeping is an activity, and at times, a prized 
leisure activity at that. 

Any particular activity, leisure or otherwise, is 
pursued to achieve an end or an outcome referred 
to earlier as part of the sociological position. In 
other words, a main motive for performing a vol- 
unteer activity is to find satisfaction in volunteer 
casual leisure or durable benefits in career 
volunteering or a volunteer leisure project. Satis- 
faction is equated here with hedonic pleasure 
(e.g., relaxation, entertainment, gratitude stem- 
ming from doing a volunteer activity), but what 
about durable benefits? 
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To find these in a serious pursuit or a leisure 
project is to experience self-development, self- 
enrichment, self-expression, feelings of accom- 
plishment, enhancement of self-image, social 
interaction and belongingness, and so on. These 
are the benefits of a given leisure or devotee work 
activity, which are so powerful that its costs are 
seen by the participant as more or less insignifi- 
cant by comparison. This is at once the meaning of 
the activity for the participant and that person’s 
motive for engaging in it. 


Economic Vis-a-Vis Volitional Definitions 
of Volunteering 


This section begins with the general idea of work, 
which Applebaum (1992, p. x) says has no satis- 
factory definition, since the idea relates to all 
human activities. That caveat aside he sees work, 
among other ways, as performance of useful activ- 
ity (making things, performing services) done as 
all or part of sustaining life, as a livelihood. Some 
people are remunerated for their work, whereas 
others get paid in kind or they directly maintain 
body and soul with the fruits of their labor 
(e.g., subsistence farming, hunting, fishing). 
Volunteering as unpaid but productive work, 
sometimes known as the economic conception of 
such activity, is commonly defined as an absence 
of payment that would go toward making a live- 
lihood, be that payment in money or in kind. But 
since it contributes little or nothing to the volun- 
teer’s livelihood, it is certainly not work as 
Applebaum defines it. Despite the illogical rela- 
tionship of these two ideas, the economic concep- 
tion dominates in nonprofit sector studies, where 
it is often used to describe volunteering in formal 
organizations. The origins of this concept seem to 
stretch far back into the history of economics as a 
discipline, and as Musick and Wilson (2008) 
observe, the concept has appeal as an easy mea- 
sure carried out with empirical indicators. 

Today, many definitions of volunteering 
include the element of unpaid work or unpaid 
productive work as one of several constituting a 
more complete definition. In other words, the 
champions of these broader statements are 
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arguing that the economic definition is in itself 
incomplete and, some scholars would argue, also 
partial (1.e., biased). Musick and Wilson (2008) 
state in their assessment of this definition that it 
“tells nothing about the diverse meaning of vol- 
unteer work, nor does it explain why productive 
work is, in this case, unpaid. We need to remain 
open to the possibility that volunteerism is 
defined, in part, by its motivation” (p. 12). 

And when speaking of motivation, another 
problem emerges, one rooted in the use of “pro- 
ductive” in the economic definition. For 
volunteering is not always productive, in the 
sense that it inevitably adds value to the target of 
benefits, be it an individual, group, flora, or fauna. 
That is, volunteering does not always result in the 
effect intended by the volunteers or their man- 
agers and, indeed, may even have a negative 
impact (Grotz 2011). Moreover, volunteers them- 
selves are sometimes disappointed with the results 
of their efforts, suggesting that those efforts may 
have been partially, even totally, ineffective. In 
short, productiveness fails as an element in the 
definition of volunteering that can be used to 
distinguish volunteering from the activities in 
work where productivity is also absent at times 
(e.g., where workers loaf, are poorly directed, lack 
necessary tools). 

What is unique, however, is the attitude or 
motive that volunteers intend to be productive. 
For this reason the economic definition has been 
modified in the following way: volunteering is 
intentionally productive unpaid work (Stebbins 
2013). From the standpoint of this definition, it 
matters little whether the volunteering 1s actually 
productive, only that volunteers engage in the 
activity with the intention or, at minimum, with 
the hope of it turning out to be productive. Fur- 
ther, to escape the illogicality of volunteer 
“work,” it will shortly be replaced with volunteer 
“activity.” 

Thus Stebbins (2013) argues that the first is, in 
part, descriptive; it portrays volunteering as, at 
bottom, intentionally productive unpaid work. 
But the problem with this blanket qualification is 
that by no means all such “work” is voluntary, as 
the domain of nonwork obligation so clearly 
shows (activities in this domain are by definition 
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disagreeable, the agreeable ones being essentially 
leisure — see the next two paragraphs). Moreover, 
some other kinds of unpaid work hardly resemble 
paid work, since they are essentially leisure. Is it 
not true, then, that a principal attraction of this 
economic conception is its capacity to steer atten- 
tion to an important sphere of life situated beyond 
employment, beyond livelihood? 

What is the domain of nonwork obligation? On 
the activity level, the great proportion of everyday 
life can be conceptualized as being experienced in 
one of three domains: work, leisure, and nonwork 
obligation (Stebbins 2009, 2012). Obligation out- 
side that experienced while pursuing a livelihood 
is seriously understudied. The problem is that 
much of it falls under the heading of family 
and/or domestic life, while obligatory communal 
involvements are also possible. Moreover, obliga- 
tion is sometimes seriously misunderstood, as 
exemplified in coerced “volunteering.” To 
speak of obligation is to speak not about how 
people are prevented from entering certain leisure 
activities — the object of much of research on 
leisure constraints — but about how people fail to 
define a given activity as leisure or redefine it as 
other than leisure, as an unpleasant obligation. 
Obligation is both a state of mind, an attitude — a 
person feels obligated — and a form of behavior, he 
must carry out a particular course of action and 
engage in a particular activity. But even while 
obligation is substantially mental and behavioral, 
it roots, too, in the social and cultural world of the 
obligated actor. 

Obligation fits with leisure in at least two ways: 
leisure may include certain agreeable obligations 
and the third domain of life — nonwork 
obligation — consists of disagreeable requirements 
capable of shrinking the leisure space. Agreeable 
obligation is very much a part of some leisure, 
evident when such obligation accompanies posi- 
tive commitment to an activity that evokes pleas- 
ant memories and expectations (these two have 
been identified as essential features of leisure, 
Kaplan 1960). On the other hand, disagreeable 
obligation has no place in leisure, because 
among other reasons, it fails to leave the partici- 
pant with a pleasant memory or expectation of the 
activity. Rather, it is the stuff of the third domain: 
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nonwork obligation. This domain is the classifi- 
catory home of all we must do that we would 
rather avoid that is not related to work (including 
moonlighting). So far I have been able to identify 
three types: unpaid labor, unpleasant tasks, and 
odious self-care (for examples, see Stebbins 
2012). 

Another key quality of the economic definition 
is that the unpaid activity in question 1s sometimes 
described in the intellectual circles oriented by 
this definition as intentionally productive. In 
volunteering, volunteers intend to generate some- 
thing of value for both self and other nonfamily 
individuals, including group or community, if not 
a combination of these three. The various exam- 
ples offered two paragraphs ago attest to both this 
intention and, in these instances, its productive 
outcome. 

Now, the concept of intentionally productive 
unpaid work occupies some common ground with 
the SLP. The latter, particularly in its serious lei- 
sure and project-based forms, includes following 
Stebbins (2007/2015) a set of ten personal and 
social rewards that participants may realize 
through participation in the activities that forms 
subsume (the rewards are presented later). In other 
words, unpaid volunteer work, when productive, 
leads to these benefits for self (1.e., intrinsic “psy- 
chic benefits” and possibly extrinsic instrumental 
payoffs) as well as for other individuals, groups, 
or the community as a whole. 

It is this second quality of the idea of unpaid 
work as intended productivity that carries it 
beyond description into explanation. Such work 
is supposed to produce results, thereby showing 
the utility of volunteering. Furthermore, now on 
the explanatory level, the definitional ball gets 
passed to leisure studies. 

Thus Stebbins (2013) proposes following def- 
inition of the work—leisure axis of volunteering, 
on which we find the economic—volitional puzzle. 
Volunteering is un-coerced, intentionally produc- 
tive, altruistic, helping activity framed in a dis- 
tinctive context and engaged in during free time. It 
is also altruistic-helping activity that people want 
to do and, using their abilities and resources, 
actually do in either a satisfying or a fulfilling 
way (or both). 
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If people are compensated, the payment in 
cash or in kind is significantly less-than-market- 
value. “Activity” (and core activity) is 
substituted for “work” in this definition, because 
the first is the more precise term for what people 
do in and get from their leisure and volunteering. 
The adjective “intentionally productive” is 
added to distinguish the beneficial social conse- 
quences of volunteering, which are absent in 
some other kinds of leisure (e.g., walking in a 
park, reading for pleasure or self-improvement, 
watching people from a sidewalk cafe). And the 
adjective “altruistic” includes the generally 
accepted proposition that all such activity is 
also functionally motivated by self-interested 
considerations (Stebbins 1996). The locution 
“less-than-market-valued,” which now replaces 
“unpaid,” admits quasi-volunteering to the def- 
inition. When performing it, people help reach a 
public service goal, are recognized socially as a 
type of volunteer, and receive an in-cash or 
in-kind compensation significantly less than the 
market value of the labor provided (e.g., a sti- 
pend for Peace Corps volunteers, an honorarium 
for a president of a nonprofit board of directors) 
(Smith 2000). 

In this regard, Rochester et al. (2010) frame in 
a unique way serious leisure volunteering and 
its related perspectives. They integrate it with 
activism and unpaid work or service diagramed 
as three overlapping sets. To understand 
volunteering fully, one must also consider this 
broader picture. That is, volunteering may be 
seen as a combination of unpaid (i.e., less-than- 
market-valued) work and activism, a combination 
of activism and serious leisure, a combination of 
serious leisure and unpaid work, and as a combi- 
nation of all three perspectives. This conceptuali- 
zation is consistent with the economic—volitional 
definition just presented. 


Theoretic Typology of Volunteers 

and Volunteering 

Earlier, Stebbins (2007) developed an 
SLP-driven, two-dimensional, theoretic typology 
of volunteers and volunteering. His informal 
observations made over the years suggested that 
volunteer activities are motivated, in part, by one 
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of six types of interest: interest in activities 
focused on (1) people,(2) ideas,(3) things, 
(4) flora, (5) fauna, or (6) the natural environment. 
Each type offers its volunteers an opportunity to 
pursue, through an altruistic activity, a particular 
kind of interest. But volunteers and volunteering 
cannot be explained by interest alone; other theo- 
retic elements are needed. They come from the 
SLP, the three forms of which make up the 
second dimension of this typology. This perspec- 
tive sets out the motivational and contextual 
(sociocultural, historical) foundation of the 
resulting 18 types. 


Popular Volunteering 

Examples of career, or serious leisure, 
volunteering with people include ski patrol, 
search and rescue, emergency medical worker, 
trained/experienced hospital volunteer, and tutor 
of second-language learners. The worldwide vol- 
unteer organization the Guardian Angels, which 
safeguards against crime and violence in neigh- 
borhoods and schools, and now, cyberspace, fur- 
ther exemplifies this type. Casual volunteering 
with people is seen in, among other activities, 
ushering, handing out leaflets, collecting dona- 
tions (including fund-raising), giving directions, 
and serving in community welcoming clubs. Pop- 
ular volunteering in leisure projects is evident in 
the various people-oriented roles volunteers fill at 
conferences, art festivals, children’s festivals, and 
sporting tournaments. 


Idea-Based Volunteering 

Volunteering centered on ideas often gets 
expressed in a service of some sort. Serious 
leisure examples are legion: pro bono legal 
service, volunteer consulting, volunteer retired 
business people advising on business, and 
political party volunteers working on strategy 
or policy. Not conceivable as a service, how- 
ever, is advocacy volunteering (including pro- 
test activity), which nonetheless requires 
manipulating ideas, in this instance, to persuade 
a target group. Moreover, for those wanting 
only a limited volunteer experience, any of 
these could also be carried out as leisure pro- 
jects. Finally, there appear to be no instances of 
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casual volunteering using ideas and perhaps for 
good reason. Casual leisure is fundamentally 
hedonic and, as such, not idea-based volunteer 
activity as conceived of here. 


Material Volunteering 

It is possible that volunteer work with human- 
made things is the arena for the largest amount 
of project-based leisure in this typology on 
volunteering. Some material volunteers organize 
their work for Habitat for Humanity as a project, 
as do those who donate their trade skills to fix a 
plumbing or electrical problem at their church, 
prepare food for the needy on Thanksgiving Day, 
or help construct the set for a high school play. 
Examples of material volunteering as serious 
leisure include regular volunteers who repair 
and restore furniture and clothing donated to 
the Salvation Army, prepare meals for the indi- 
gent, and perform secretarial or bookkeeping 
services for a nonprofit group. Volunteers pro- 
viding water filters and electrical lighting to Third 
World countries are engaging in serious leisure 
material volunteering, as are volunteer firefighters 
(when not rescuing people). Casual material 
volunteering refers to such activities as regularly 
stuffing envelopes for a nonprofit group mailing, 
picking up trash along beaches or roadsides (could 
also be classified as environmental volunteering), 
and keeping the score at adolescent sporting 
matches. 


Floral Volunteering 

Career volunteering here occurs as, for example, 
gardening (flowers, shrubs), say, for a church, 
town square, friend, or neighbor. Vegetable gar- 
dening for the needy also falls into this category, 
as does planting each season trees and shrubs to 
beautify a park or community organization. As 
with idea-based volunteering, any of these might 
also be pursued as leisure projects. The casual 
floral volunteer performs for church, community, 
charitable organization, and the like such altruistic 
activities as raking leaves, watering lawns and 
plants, and weeding gardens. To constitute leisure 
volunteering, these must, however, be seen by the 
volunteer as agreeable, not as an unpleasant 
obligation. 
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Faunal Volunteering 

Faunal volunteers work with animals, including 
birds, fish, and reptiles. Career volunteers in this 
type serve, among places, at the Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, in animal rescue units, at 
the local zoo, and in animal rehabilitation services. 
Knowledgeable people who care for someone’s pet 
(outside the volunteer’s family) on a regular basis 
(serious leisure) or as a one-off service (project- 
based leisure) are also part of this type. Volunteering 
only to feed a holidaying friend’s bird or cat or walk 
that person’s dog, assuming this experience is 
enjoyable, are instances of casual leisure in the 
area of faunal volunteering. 


Environmental Volunteering 

Environmental volunteering entails either moni- 
toring or changing a particular set of external 
conditions affecting the people, flora, or fauna 
living in them. The change striven for is not 
always defined as favorable by everyone it may 
affect (e.g., mountain hikers might oppose a cam- 
paign by dirt-bikers’ for new trails in areas where 
the former have enjoyed exclusive use). Career 
volunteering here includes maintaining hiking 
trails and trout streams as well as creating, orga- 
nizing, and conducting environmentally related 
publicity campaigns (e.g., anti-smoking, clean 
air, clean water, anti-logging or mining, access to 
natural recreational resources such as lakes, for- 
ests, ocean frontage). Any of these could also be 
pursued as leisure projects. The casual volunteer 
also finds opportunities in these examples, seen in 
door-to-door distribution of leaflets promoting a 
clean air campaign and picking up litter in a park 
or along a highway. 

Cross-classifying the two dimensions resulted 
in Table 1. Not surprisingly, perhaps, some vol- 
unteers pursue two even three interests during the 
same activity. 


Conclusion 


Some readers might argue that the foregoing def- 
inition of the work—leisure axis and its bearing on 
the motive to volunteer, because it forms part of 
the larger incomplete definition of volunteering as 
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Volunteer Motivations and Nonprofit Organizations, Table 1 A leisure-based theoretic typology of volunteers and 


volunteering (Stebbins 2007) 
Leisure interest Type of volunteer 


Serious leisure (SL) 


Popular SL popular 
Idea-based SL idea-based 
Material SL material 
Floral SL floral 

Faunal SL faunal 
Environmental SL environmental 


a whole, is itself premature. Yet, all scientific def- 
initions are subject to revision according to the data 
and theory at hand. All are actually or potentially 
incomplete. That is, we must still pursue a variety 
of research questions whose answers will facilitate 
theorizing in this area. One is the motivational 
foundation of marginal volunteering. Answering 
it does not mean that the more particular 
work-—leisure definition put forward in this article 
is therefore inadequate. Rather, what is at stake is 
the scope of the concept of volunteering (and hence 
that of the volunteer), as defined here. Can mar- 
ginal volunteering eventually find a place in this 
work-—leisure definition? Likewise, research is 
needed on the motive to engage in stipended 
volunteering and in altruistic activity in families 
and how these two may be defined as volunteering. 
For those interested in these questions and others 
the answers to which might extend the scope of our 
definition, some ground remains to be covered. 
Most broadly, there is need to study further Grotz’s 
(2011) “third principle,” which is his slogan for the 
twin phenomena of negligible and actually harmful 
volunteer effect. We must improve our understand- 
ing of intentionally productive volunteer activities 
that flop. As Musick and Wilson (2008, p. 12) put 
it, “we need to remain open to the possibility that 
volunteerism is defined, in part, by its motivation.” 
And that even when the motives involved fail to 
produce the desired outcome. 


Cross-References 


Job Satisfaction and Motivation in Nonprofit 
Organizations 
Social Entrepreneurship 


CL environmental 


Casual leisure (CL) Project-based leisure (PBL) 
CL popular PBL popular 

CL idea-based PBL idea-based 

CL material PBL material 

CL floral PBL floral 

CL faunal PBL faunal 


PBL environmental 
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Synonyms 
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Introduction 


During its history, Palestine has passed through 
many historical and political stages that have 
affected their voluntary sector, also known as 
civil work. According to Harb (2003), civil work 
in Palestine was both formed and impacted during 
the following political stages. First, the Turkish 
Ottoman Empire (1517—1917) controlled Pales- 
tine for 400 years. Second, during the British 
Mandate (1918—1948), voluntary associations, 
political parties, and labor organizations were 
first established. Third, the period of 1948—1967 
was marked by two wars. In 1948, the first Arab- 
Israeli war took place, and 77% of Palestine was 
occupied. In 1967, the second Arab-Israeli war 
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took place and ended with the occupation of the 
rest of Palestine, 1.e., the West Bank and Gaza. 
Voluntary work in this period, as it had taken place 
under the British Mandate, declined and voluntary 
work occurred in a secret manner with a political 
dimension. After 1967, voluntary work was 
connected to what became known as the Palestin- 
ian National Question, and the Palestinian politi- 
cal parties were part of this work. Fourth, in the 
1970s, voluntary work increased when Palestin- 
ian university students and instructors were 
involved, primarily due to a prerequisite for each 
student before graduation from any of the Pales- 
tinian universities to finish a total of 120 voluntary 
hours. Fifth, the 1980s witnessed an increase in 
voluntary work with more diverse civil organiza- 
tions entering the sector and with funding sent 
from international organizations to civil society 
organizations. 

People’s reliance on agriculture helped in 
strengthening voluntary attitudes, and this hap- 
pened from the Ottoman era to Jordanian times in 
Palestine. After the Israeli occupation, Israel 
worked to evacuate the farmers from the land by 
turning them into laborers inside Israel. The Pales- 
tinian Ministry of Agriculture indicated that 15.6% 
worked in agriculture in 2008, and the Palestinian 
Labor Force Report 2015 indicated that only 9% of 
the Palestinian labors work in agriculture. 


Volunteerism and Funding 


Harb (2003) classified the development of the 
voluntary sector and the accompanying funding 
issue into three stages: 


1. 1970s — funding was not available at all, which 
resulted in self-reliance in terms of human and 
financial resources. 

2. 1980s — where the voluntary work was evident 
in Palestinian society, and the funding was 
only considered as an auxiliary tool to motivate 
the voluntary work. 

3. 1990s — what had been purely voluntary 
became a partial paid work arrangement 
which had the unintended consequence of lim- 
iting the incentive of volunteers. 


Volunteerism in Nonprofit Sector in Palestine 


Professional organizations with high-salaried 
executives became commonplace as a result of 
the international funding of nonprofits from 
sources such as the United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID) or the 
European Union (EU). During this period, the 
number of nongovernmental organizations prolif- 
erated, and foreign funds increased as well. 

Funding to NGOs also affected the voluntary 
spirits by making it less likely for people to agree to 
work under the donors’ conditions, so NGOs had 
to shift from using volunteers to using paid 
employees. People’s values have changed because 
the original values were more oriented to volun- 
teerism. For example, this orientation was evident 
in years past when one built a house to find all 
neighbors there to assist in the construction. 

Funding has had a negative effect on volun- 
teerism. The problem is that those nonprofits that 
have to implement funded projects have to expend 
money in any way possible, and this means that 
they pay for all services they gain from former 
volunteers. This shifted the role of participants in 
NGO initiatives from volunteers to employees 
with salaries and benefits. 

There has not been enough planning for non- 
profit initiatives, and this also influenced the vol- 
untary spirit since the results were not strong 
enough to encourage volunteering. 

It is noteworthy mentioning that not all donors 
are the same; there are donors with transparent 
missions and others with hidden agendas. The 
USAID was classified as a donor that breaks the 
Palestinian law with its funding conditions. For 
example, Palestinian NGO law, number (1), year 
2000, article (32), states that Palestinian NGOs are 
eligible for unconditional support and assistance 
to their missions. The USAID Antiterrorism Cer- 
tificate (ATC) contradicts the cited article of the 
Palestinian law, according to NGOs understand- 
ing, where each NGO has to sign the ATC before 
obtaining any fund from the USAID. 

Volunteering has its influence only on the field 
in which one volunteers. This depends on the way 
funds are expended; if there 1s effective planning, 
then external funding is positive. If it is unplanned 
and spontaneous, then the funding has a negative 
impact on social capital. Work has become 
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conditional on the availability of funds; that 1s, if 
there are funds, people volunteer, but if there are 
not funds, nobody works. Strategically, voluntary 
work should not rely on external funding, and it 
must be self-reliant. External funding has been 
instrumental in damaging social values. 


Decline in Voluntary Sector 

Volunteerism in Palestine has deteriorated for dif- 
ferent reasons, including the construction of a 
physical separation wall and its economic effects 
as well as the military closures in the occupied 
Palestinian territories (OPT). Under these eco- 
nomic conditions, residents placed all their efforts 
in job seeking to secure the necessary income for 
their daily existence, which immediately damp- 
ened their voluntary spirits. Volunteerism was 
also influenced by establishing nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs) that changed voluntary 
work into paid work. If one made a comparison 
of volunteerism before and after the establishment 
of the Palestinian National Authority (PNA), 
he/she will find out that volunteerism deteriorated 
after the PNA since many organizations have their 
own agendas and, therefore, have to pay people to 
work with them to achieve those agendas. 

In the first Intifada, Uprising, which started in 
1987, Israeli soldiers broke the locks of Palestin- 
ian shops on general strike days, while Palestinian 
youth volunteered to guard burgled shops from 
theft. In the first Intifada, the occupying forces 
closed schools and universities and banned edu- 
cation, while social schooling and education 
appeared to be the response to this aggression. 
All factors pushed toward the deterioration of 
volunteerism which forms an important compo- 
nent of social capital. 

Between 1967 and the emergence of the PNA, 
voluntary work was not affected, and local lead- 
ership of the community was formed from unions 
and voluntary bodies. However, after the 
PNA, the official government assumed this 
role, and, accordingly, much of volunteerism 
disappeared. Many jobs emerged after the PNA 
was established, and this influenced social work 
because government employees focused on their 
paid jobs. The PNA weakened public participation 
and shifted all public works to contracts and bids. 
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Many of the NGOs did the same as the PNA in 
employing people, who were paid for all their 
initiatives, even conducting workshops and dis- 
cussion groups. NGOs paid for hotels, per diem 
expenses, and other costs for participants in work- 
shops, and they allocated large amounts of money 
for their board members’ travel. 

The whole community is moving to the pure 
capital direction according to economic factors 
that affect volunteerism. It is not easy to manage 
between life needs under difficult economic life 
and volunteering. The difficult economic situation 
in Palestine forces people to place high priority on 
paid work and think of their own personal inter- 
ests. This comes at the expense of volunteering 
since people cannot volunteer while they are con- 
sumed with enhancing their incomes under diffi- 
cult economic situation. Searching for paid work 
at the expense of volunteering has become a 
mindset in the whole community. 

Since 1990, volunteering deteriorated, as 
there are economic, political, and social reasons 
for the deterioration in volunteering. The last 
25 years entailed an economic transition, and 
this influenced people’s interest in volunteering. 

One of the major components of civil society is 
the political movement and political parties. 
Between 1972 and 1987, the Israeli army arrested 
volunteers and pressured volunteers. The volun- 
tary movement in Palestine was completely inte- 
grated in the political movements, where leaders 
of voluntary organizations were also political 
activists. Voluntary work during that period was 
implemented in a secret manner. Therefore, vol- 
untary activities at that time considered as politi- 
cal activities and were forbidden by the Israeli 
army. Many of the voluntary movement’s leaders 
were arrested and placed in Israeli jails because of 
their voluntary activities, which were considered 
political activities by Israeli army. 

The weak results of nonprofit initiatives form 
clear evidence of the weak planning for these 
initiatives. The weaker planning is, the weaker 
results are. The NGOs are controlled from exter- 
nal funders without internal strategies; this makes 
funding conditional upon donors’ priorities and 
desires. Even if the NGOs have their own strate- 
gies, they remain ineffective and unimplemented, 
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while donors’ visions dominate local priorities 
and strategies. 

External funding has an effect on motivation 
for volunteering, while the priority afforded vol- 
untary work has become very limited and even 
absent in the people’s minds. In one of the NGOs, 
a budget surplus was spent on refurnishing of the 
NGO premises and purchasing high-tech devices. 
Donor’s monitoring of funds given to NGOs is not 
enough. Spending of funds is also not wise 
enough inside NGOs and this discouraged volun- 
tary spirits. 

The extent of external funding has an effect on 
the shape and nature of voluntary work; payment 
to trainers who would have otherwise volunteered 
has dampened the voluntary spirit. In spite of huge 
funding, board members and steering committees 
do not receive financial benefits in the form 
of salaries, but they do have budgets for their 
travel. Participants offered different views on 
these benefits. Executive employees receive 
high salaries in NGOs. In effect, first-line leaders 
in NGOs have become executives with large sal- 
aries, and this has led to deterioration in the vol- 
untary movement. 

Volunteers have become unwilling to attend a 
workshop or activity with an NGO that pays its 
employees large salaries while not offering to pay 
participants’ transport costs. In paid jobs at vol- 
untary bodies, an employee works for a direct 
supervisor and is subject to the supervisor’s direc- 
tions and instructions. Volunteering becomes 
more difficult under such conditions. 

Payments for executives in NGOs have created 
an imbalance in society; for example, a school 
teacher is paid US $700 per month, while his 
graduate student gets four times this payment at 
an NGO. The benefits given to employees, such as 
cars, salaries, and mobile phones, were all means 
for shifting employees’ interests from voluntary 
work to personal benefits, especially with the less- 
ening of political interests caused by the decrease 
in status of parties. 

The reality that leaders of political parties are 
not democratic and each leader seeks power has 
negatively affected voluntary work in Palestine. 
In all developed countries, the president is in 
office for four to 8 years by law, while in Palestine 
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even a trade unionist remains in the position of 
leadership all his life. 

Homes, schools, universities, and worship 
houses play an important role in spreading 
volunteerism in the Palestinian community. 
The family is the nucleus of the community. If 
each family spread the seeds of volunteerism, 
the school then could complete this effort. How- 
ever, there are no laws and regulations that 
support this thought. The family must be aware 
of voluntary work, especially after the fears 
some of the families have expressed about 
volunteering with organizations that have exter- 
nal funding. 

At the social level, there are still occasions 
where volunteering is present, such as wedding 
parties, olive harvesting, funerals, and condo- 
lences. There is a generation gap in understanding 
the concept of volunteering, and there must be a 
revision of this thinking in order to encourage 
volunteering among younger citizens. It is also 
important that a volunteer is asked to assume a 
role in something he/she likes in order to 
strengthen the spirit of volunteering. 

As for worship houses, sometimes they are 
viewed as politicized. As for mosques, some vis- 
itors to mosques undertake voluntary works for 
religious reasons related to their faith and not for 
political motivations. Others use mosques for 
their personal, political, or social agenda. The 
role of worship houses in voluntary work could 
not be ignored. Although worship houses have a 
positive role, they divide the community between 
those committed to worshiping in mosques and 
those uncommitted. 

Universities consider voluntary work in their 
curricula, but the problem is that some host orga- 
nizations give students certificates without real 
volunteering. Universities must take practical 
measures to follow up on the volunteering and 
community service process and make it as effec- 
tive as possible. Student unions in universities 
serve specific political movements, which result 
in students disliking voluntary work. Universities 
do not have a diverse range of voluntary pro- 
grams, but rather they have the official community 
service modules, which require volunteering and 
link it to students’ graduation requirements. 
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Voluntary work is a major pillar of social cap- 
ital which could be strengthened through 
awareness-raising and supportive legislation and 
regulations. Logically, voluntary work enriches 
social capital, but currently there are political 
objectives behind volunteerism. The role of vol- 
untary work is clearer in Palestinian rural commu- 
nities than it is in urban communities. Voluntary 
work also serves the volunteer himself since it 
helps in building a useful network of contacts. 
As far as voluntary work is politicized, this will 
have its effect on social capital. 

Most of the NGOs adhere to donors’ priorities 
and their policies, while others work as mediators 
between the donors and beneficiaries. The minis- 
try of planning does not consider the public inter- 
est in this regard, and does not play an effective 
role in dealing with funding organizations. Some 
NGOs that were established after the PNA take 
the form of profit centers because their main 
objective is fundraising. Most of the NGOs weak- 
ened social capital for these reasons. An excessive 
number of licenses were given to NGOs when the 
PNA was in power, especially in 2009, when 
hundreds of youth organizations were registered. 
So there is much funding for NGOs, but there is 
limited control and monitoring of it. 

The deterioration of voluntary work and the 
establishment of the PNA were not coincidental, 
but it was the relationship between the reason and 
the result. Appearance of the PNA directly 
affected volunteerism. There are different reasons 
behind that conclusion, such as the following: 


e PNA salaries became a target for most people, 
and this resulted in limited productivity, igno- 
rance of volunteering, and loading ministries 
with unneeded employees. The social cadre 
was employed at the PNA offices. 

e The PNA did not involve the public in its pro- 
cedures and works, while legislation was not 
used to serve the social needs of the citizens. 

e The PNA focused on securing funds from 
donors to cover salaries, and this was at the 
expense of voluntary work. A huge percentage 
of donors’ money went to PNA salaries which 
do not serve voluntary work, where 54% of the 
PNA’ budget for 2016 was allocated as salaries. 
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e Employees’ personal motivations and attitudes 
toward volunteering were dampened by the 
influence of salary and benefits. 

e Bureaucracy in PNA organizations forced 
employees to go through a long and de- 
motivating process, if the employee expressed 
an interest in volunteering. Any employee in any 
PNA ministry who wishes to volunteer must 
obtain the minister’s personal approval. To get 
the approval, the employee must apply through 
his/her direct supervisor, and the letter moves 
slowly through bureaucratic channels to the min- 
ister’s office. In parallel, the request must be sent 
to the General Employment Bureau at the PNA, 
and this takes a long time to process. Even after 
this lengthy process, approval from the minister 
and the General Employment Bureau is not 
guaranteed. 

e The internal political crisis between the PNA in 
West Bank — Ramallah and the Hamas govern- 
ment in Gaza made people angry about 
volunteering and, accordingly, avoided it by 
all means. The rift taking place between the 
West Bank and Gaza is demoralizing to the 
citizens of both sectors. People feel negatively 
toward public works and sometimes made 
them lose hope about the future. 

e Accountability and transparency are crucial in 
voluntary work, but they seem unlikely to be 
achieved under the current political situation, 
especially after the rift between West Bank 
and Gaza. 

e PNA leaders returned from different countries 
(Jordan, Lebanon, Egypt, and Tunisia) with 
different backgrounds and perspectives on vol- 
untary work. Some of them believed in strict 
control over voluntary work. 


The benefits young people receive from their 
paid jobs affect their motivation to volunteer. If a 
young person is to choose between a paid job and 
a volunteering opportunity, surely he/she will 
choose the paid job. However, good will on the 
part of youths to volunteer is present, but it needs 
enhancement and leadership to make use of 
it. With wise leadership, youth will volunteer in 
different ways even if they do it in order to gain 
experience while looking for jobs. 
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Difficulties that Face Volunteers 


There are several difficulties that face volunteers 
in Palestine on the community, political, social, and 
financial levels. The community, especially in rural 
areas, 1s doubtful about the intentions of volunteers 
as a result of traditions and norms. Also there is no 
appropriate understanding of the spirit of voluntary 
work, i.e., the community does not understand the 
essence of volunteering. It is noteworthy mention- 
ing that, on community level, there are negative 
alternatives for potential volunteers, such as youth 
turning to theft and drug dealing. 

Other difficulties are political difficulties in 
which the volunteers might be arrested by Israeli 
forces, since Israelis consider volunteerism as polit- 
ical activity. The concern of the parents on their 
sons and daughter of being arrested might cause 
the parents to discourage their sons and daughters to 
participate in voluntary activities. 

Volunteering is centered in major cities, espe- 
cially Ramallah, and there is not a linkage between 
major cities and remote rural areas in voluntary 
fields which limit the scope and size of volunteer- 
ism. The type of the voluntary work — specialty and 
the nature of voluntary work, for example, asking 
young women to clean the streets — could limit 
volunteering. 

Financial difficulties due to life expenses and 
the financial needs of volunteers and the strong 
linkage between volunteering and financial bene- 
fits result in making volunteerism even weaker. 


Conclusions 


It is obvious that the volunteerism in Palestine is 
deteriorating, especially after the increase in the 
number of the Palestinian NGOs and the establish- 
ment of the PNA in 1994. In order to enhance the 
voluntary work and encouraging young generation 
to volunteer, the following are recommended: pro- 
mote the culture of volunteering though the family 
and schools; strengthen the appreciation of volun- 
tary work in schools; preserve the original positive 
values in the society; center voluntary work on 
youth, and not through bureaucrats; respect the 
cultural, ideological, and intellectual aspects of 
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voluntary work; highlight the positive results of 
voluntary work on the community, involving 
the elderly in the voluntary work, especially ones 
with experience; and have a superior view of 
volunteering because volunteering was prevalent 
when they were young. 

On the legislation, government, and third 
sector levels, it is recommended to enact legisla- 
tion for civil service that regulates the relation- 
ship between the volunteer sector and the 
authorities without any contradiction and com- 
petition, establish bridges of trust between vol- 
untary organizations and other bodies as well as 
directly with volunteers, limit external funding 
of voluntary work to basic costs only, reject and 
eliminate conditional funding, allocate part of 
the government budget for voluntary work, and 
establish a national commission for volunteering, 
i.e., a regulatory body. 

It is also recommended to accredit voluntary 
experience as work experience from the proposed 
national commission for voluntary work, where a 
national commission for voluntary work should 
be formed. This commission should accredit and 
certify any voluntary experience for persons to 
enable them to have it placed on their curriculum 
vitae (CVs) and resumes. 
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Definition 


Volunteering is an unpaid non-compulsory 
work, that is, the time individuals give without 
pay to activities performed either through an 
organization or directly for others outside their 
own household. 


Introduction 


Volunteering is an important phenomenon world- 
wide. Volunteers provide essential social services, 
create and promote arts and culture, and contrib- 
ute to associational life. Volunteering is an impor- 
tant form of social capital; volunteers contribute to 
civil society; volunteers form social movements 
and carry out political advocacy. Volunteers form 
an important part of the workforce, and in poor 
countries volunteers are an important part of eco- 
nomic development; the International Labor 
Organization has recognized the importance of 
volunteering and is the source of the definition 
above (Butcher and Einolf 2016). In addition to 
being a means to these ends, volunteering is an 
end in itself, as it brings people together in rela- 
tionships of solidarity and gives people a sense of 
purpose, meaning, and belonging. 

This entry first discusses the prevalence of 
volunteering in the United States and other coun- 
tries. It then answers the question of who volun- 
teers and why, dividing causes into demographic 
characteristics, resources, motivations, and social 
networks. The third section discusses best prac- 
tices in the management of volunteers, and the last 
section focuses on volunteers who work for gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Prevalence of Volunteering 

The most recent US Current Population Survey 
calculates that 24.9% of Americans volunteer. 
Other developed countries collect statistics on 
volunteering, but accurate cross-national compar- 
isons are difficult because different countries use 
different survey methods and the wording of ques- 
tions on volunteering can greatly influence how 
people respond. One study of 36 countries found 
that volunteer rates ranged from less than 1% of 
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the population in Japan, Mexico, and Pakistan to a 
high of 52% in Norway, with most countries 
reporting rates between 5% and 20%. In general, 
economically developed countries reported a 
greater percentage of the population engaged in 
formal volunteering than poor countries. Another 
study found volunteer rates to be highest in North 
America (37.0%), followed by Western Europe 
(24.2%), Africa (21.7%), Latin America and the 
Caribbean (21.4%), Asia (21.4%), Eastern Europe 
(17.3%), and the Middle East (11.2%) (Butcher 
and Einolf 2016). 


Types of Volunteer Organizations 


Voluntary organizations can be divided into three 
types: functional ones that provide services to 
clients, moral ones that advocate for the betterment 
of the community, and interactive ones that bring 
people together to pursue leisure activities and 
support each other psychologically. Functional 
organizations include homeless shelters, food 
banks, social services agencies, hospitals, univer- 
sities, museums, and performing arts nonprofits. 
Functional organizations also include membership 
organizations and associations. Most of the litera- 
ture on volunteer management addresses func- 
tional organizations that have a small number of 
volunteers and a large number of paid staff. 

Moral and interactive organizations probably 
make up the majority of volunteer organizations, 
but they are little studied, and there is almost no 
research on the best practices of management 
within them. Moral organizations advocate for 
the betterment of the community, and these 
include political groups, issue advocacy groups, 
and neighborhood citizens’ groups. Interactive 
organizations foster social interaction through 
sports, hobbies, and other leisure activities and 
also include 12-step self-help groups such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 


Who Volunteers and Why 


There is an extensive literature on who volunteers 
and why (Einolf and Chambré 2011; Musick and 
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Wilson 2008), and the correlates of volunteering 
can be divided into four broad categories: demo- 
graphic factors, resources, motivations, and the 
social environment. The social environment can 
be further subdivided into social context, social 
roles, and social networks. 

Certain demographic characteristics are asso- 
ciated with volunteering. In the United States, 
women are more likely to volunteer and volun- 
teer more hours. Volunteer participation tends to 
increase with age, decreasing only in late old age 
as health issues force people to cut back on 
volunteering. Married people volunteer more 
than single people, although the difference lies 
almost entirely in volunteering with religious 
congregations. Couples with school-aged chil- 
dren volunteer more than couples without chil- 
dren. Whites are the most likely to volunteer, 
followed by Native Americans, African- 
Americans, Hispanics, and Asian Americans, 
but, among those who do volunteer, African- 
Americans volunteer the most hours (Musick 
and Wilson 2008). 

Resources include the health and free time that 
make volunteering possible, and the education 
and skills that make someone a more effective 
volunteer. People in poor mental or physical 
health are less likely to volunteer. Retirees and 
people who work part time are more likely to 
volunteer than those who work full time because 
they have more time during the work day to vol- 
unteer. People who are paid a salary instead of an 
hourly wage are also more likely to volunteer 
because they can take off work to volunteer with- 
out losing wages for the lost time, and because 
salaried employees generally have more control 
over their work schedule. Skills are also important 
resources in volunteering, so that educated people 
are more likely to volunteer than less-educated 
people (Musick and Wilson 2008). 

Volunteer motivations include self- 
enhancement, career development, the desire to 
understand the world, the desire for social rela- 
tionships, protecting oneself against negative feel- 
ings, and prosocial values such as empathy, 
altruism, and a sense of moral obligation. Reli- 
gious people tend to volunteer more, although 
scholars disagree on whether this is due to the 
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altruistic values that are preached by religions or 
the social networks that come with religious par- 
ticipation. Personality traits that correlate with 
volunteering include resilience, extraversion, 
self-efficacy, and low levels of neuroticism. 
After a person volunteers for a while, she 
develops a role identity as a volunteer, thinking 
to herself that “I am the kind of person who 
volunteers,” and “volunteering is an important 
part of who I am,” and this role identity explains 
why some individuals continue volunteering 
throughout their lives (Einolf and Chambré 2011). 

The fourth type of causal factor that affects 
volunteering is social environment, which 
includes social context, social roles, and social 
integration. Participation in volunteering varies 
widely among countries due to differences in cul- 
ture, religion, the history of volunteering, govern- 
ment policies, the economy, the role of the welfare 
state, and the size of the nonprofit sector (Butcher 
and Einolf 2016). Within the United States, 
the level of volunteer participation differs among 
states, cities, counties, and neighborhoods. Major 
events, such as the AIDS epidemic of the 1980s 
and the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 
can cause volunteer rates to increase as people 
step up to meet a new challenge (Einolf and 
Chambré 2011). 

A social role is a set of norms and behaviors 
that go with a particular social identity, and these 
norms and behaviors can sometimes encourage 
volunteering. For example, the role of parent 
carries with it the expectation to volunteer at a 
child’s school, religious congregation, and leisure 
activities. Other social roles, such as member of a 
religious congregation, community group, or pro- 
fessional association, can include expectations of 
volunteering (Einolf and Chambré 2011). Partici- 
pation in volunteering can compensate for the loss 
of other roles, and role replacement is one of the 
main reasons that some people increase volunteer 
participation after they retire. 

Social networks hold a strong influence over 
people’s volunteering. Most people volunteer 
because someone asked them to, and people with 
broad social networks are more likely to be asked. 
Social networks can build trust, and people who 
have a strong sense of trust feel more solidarity 
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with other people and feel more inclined to help 
them. Some social networks, such as those that 
exist in religious institutions and service clubs, 
provide external norms that favor volunteering. 
These external norms motivate people to volun- 
teer even when they are not intrinsically moti- 
vated to do so, because other people in their 
group expect it of them. 


Managing Volunteers 


Compared to the extensive literature on who 
volunteers and why, the literature on effective 
volunteer management practices is small. Much 
of this literature is written by practitioners and 
consultants, but there are some scholarly articles 
that use scientific methods to test the effective- 
ness of volunteer management practices (for a 
comprehensive review, see Studer and Von 
Schnurbein 2013). Much of the best practices, 
literature for managing volunteers follows a 
human resources management (HRM) approach, 
treating volunteers as a special category of 
staff and assuming that nonprofits should man- 
age volunteers in a similar way to managing 
paid employees. The first half of this section 
defines the HRM approach and discusses the 
literature that tests it, and the second half dis- 
cusses alternatives. 


The Human Resources Management 
(HRM) Approach 


The majority of the literature on volunteer man- 
agement takes a human resources management 
(HRM) approach, assuming that volunteers are 
similar to paid labor and should be managed in 
similar ways. Many versions of the HRM 
approach have been proposed over the years, but 
these different versions all include the same core 
functions of job design, recruitment, placement, 
orientation and training, supervision, evaluation, 
and recognition. 

A practical guide applying the HRM approach 
makes these recommendations for managing vol- 
unteers (Brudney 2012): 
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1. Plan the volunteer program carefully by 
considering the costs and benefits of partici- 
pation, setting reasonable expectations, 
establishing a rationale and goals, and involv- 
ing paid staff in the program’s design. 

. Write policies for volunteer management. 

. Purchase liability insurance for volunteers. 

. Designate who will manage volunteers. 

. Create written job descriptions. 

. Recruit volunteers. 

. Interview potential volunteers to screen out 
undesirable volunteers and to match volun- 
teers with suitable assignments. 

8. Hold an initial orientation and training 
session. 

9. Give follow-up training and professional 
development opportunities. 

10. Keep records of volunteer hours 

activities. 

11. Supervise volunteers closely and communi- 

cate with them frequently. 

12. Evaluate volunteers’ individual performance 

and evaluate the volunteer program as a whole. 

13. Recognize volunteers’ contributions. 
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Dozens of studies have tested the HRM 
approach and supported some of its features. No 
study has found that having written policies (step 
2), writing job descriptions (step 5), or keeping 
good records (step 10) makes it easier to recruit 
volunteers or less likely that volunteer will quit. 
No study has tested what type of volunteer man- 
ager position works best (step 4). A few studies 
have found that planning (step 1), liability insur- 
ance (step 3), screening and matching (step 7), and 
evaluation (step 12) lead to better volunteer 
recruitment, satisfaction, and retention. Studies 
have found strong support for the importance of 
effective job design (step 5); recruitment (step 6); 
orientation and training (steps 8 and 9); supervi- 
sion, communication, and support (step 11); and 
recognition (step 13). 

The first step in working directly with volun- 
teers 1s recruiting them. Matching recruitment 
messages to potential volunteers’ motives makes 
them more likely to volunteer. People are more 
likely to volunteer when they anticipate feeling 
pride in the organization, expect to be treated with 
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respect, and feel that the organization welcomes 
newcomers. People are more likely to volunteer 
when they feel that their labor is needed and when 
they expect public recognition for their efforts. 
Recruiting a diverse workforce of volunteers is 
more effective when organizations acknowledge 
and point out the value of diversity (Boezeman 
and Ellemers 2014). Organizations that budgeted 
adequate funds for supporting volunteers, had 
staff who believed in the importance of working 
with volunteers, and took the time to train and 
supervise volunteers had more success with 
recruitment. The most effective way to recruit 
new volunteers was to ask current volunteers to 
recruit their friends and colleagues. 

One of the best supported features of the HRM 
approach is the importance of effective job design. 
While the mere existence of job descriptions (step 
5) is not enough, creating good volunteer jobs 
makes volunteers happier and more likely to 
keep volunteering. Volunteers who understood 
the role of their job in the organization and its 
relationship to the organization’s goals were also 
more likely to continue. A volunteer job is most 
appealing if “(1) the job involves several non- 
repetitive tasks; (2) the job involves a complete 
process; (3) tasks are chosen by oneself; (4) jobs 
have clearly defined objectives; (5) the ultimate 
purpose of the job is known; (6) the job is useful 
for others; (7) the job can be done with great 
autonomy; [and] (8) the job requires cooperation 
with others” (Hidalgo and Moreno 2009, p. 598). 

Preparing volunteers for their work through 
orientation and training encourages volunteers to 
work more hours, do better work, and continue 
volunteering (Hager and Brudney 2004; Hidalgo 
and Moreno 2009). Recognizing and thanking 
volunteers for their work also encourages them 
to keep volunteering. Volunteers who have 
positive perceptions of the supervision, commu- 
nication, and support they receive from the orga- 
nization volunteer more hours and are more likely 
to continue volunteering. However, the more 
often volunteer managers supervised and commu- 
nicated with their volunteers, the less likely the 
managers were to have adequate numbers of vol- 
unteers. It seems that volunteers like freedom and 
autonomy and prefer to be managed with a light 
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touch, while volunteer managers may overdo 
things out of a desire to stay in touch and in 
control. 


Alternatives to the Human Resources 
Management Approach 


There are other ways to manage volunteers 
besides treating them like unpaid staff in a con- 
ventional bureaucracy. These approaches include 
fulfilling the terms of an unwritten psychological 
contract, fostering good experiences among the 
peer group of volunteers, treating volunteers as a 
natural resource, and adopting a decentralized, 
non-bureaucratic management structure that 
allows volunteers’ maximum autonomy. 

Volunteers may not want to be treated like paid 
employees, as the HRM approach dictates, but 
want their experience to fulfill needs for meaning, 
connection, and emotional support. This expecta- 
tion 1s part of the unwritten psychological contract 
that volunteers make with the agencies where they 
work. Volunteers therefore want “appreciation 
and a caring management approach,” that is, “lim- 
ited in autocratic and bureaucratic interactions” 
(Stirling et al. 2011, p. 324). Ironically, volunteer 
managers who follow the HRM approach may be 
turning the volunteer experience into exactly the 
type of work-like, bureaucratic experience that 
volunteers are trying to avoid. As the organiza- 
tion’s management style becomes more profes- 
sional and bureaucratic, its volunteers may feel 
that their psychological contract to receive caring, 
connection, and support is being violated, which 
may cause them to feel dissatisfied and quit. 

Volunteers may seek connection, belonging, 
and support from paid staff but primarily seek 
these rewards in their relationships with fellow 
volunteers. Volunteers who report strong support 
from and a good relationship with other volunteers 
donate more time and are more likely to continue 
volunteering (Hidalgo and Moreno 2009). In addi- 
tion to the social support and friendly interactions 
that may make volunteers happier, close relation- 
ships with peers can lead to the development of 
external norms or shared values that make one feel 
obligated to continue volunteering. 
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Another interesting alternative to the HRM 
approach is one that conceives of volunteers 
as a natural resource. Too many nonprofits exploit 
the volunteer resource without concern for 
replenishing it, concentrating on recruitment rather 
than management and retention. Volunteer man- 
agers should instead treat the pool of volunteers 
as a renewable resource, making sure that they do 
not “overfish” the pool through aggressive recruit- 
ment. They should also be careful not to overwork 
or mismanage current volunteers, which may cause 
them to be so burned out and disaffected that they 
leave the pool of potential volunteers entirely. 

Finally, it is possible to manage volunteers 
successfully using an approach that avoids work- 
like bureaucracy altogether. An insightful case 
study of a volunteer organization that organized 
leisure activities in a public park found that the 
organization used a very loose type of manage- 
ment, exercising little control over its volunteers. 
Instead, it integrated its programs with volunteers’ 
values, passions, and interests and adopted an 
informal structure that allowed for maximum vol- 
unteer autonomy (Barnes and Sharpe 2009). 


Public Sector Volunteers 


While most scholars associate volunteers with the 
nonprofit sector, public sector volunteers, most of 
whom work for local government bodies, make up 
about 25-30% of the volunteer labor force in the 
United States (Gazley and Brudney 2005). State 
and local government agencies tend to use fewer 
of the human resources approach best practices 
than nonprofit organizations. Most local govern- 
ments in the United States use volunteers, with the 
most common areas being fire departments, parks 
and recreation, economic development/ planning/ 
tourism, libraries, and arts/culture/museums. At 
the state level, governments most often use vol- 
unteers for work with the environment, health, 
hospitals, natural resources, parks and recreation, 
and public welfare. 

While many theorists suppose that government 
staff and volunteers would come into conflict, 
empirical research has found only limited 
evidence of this. A longitudinal analysis of the 
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work of stipended volunteers within the US Small 
Business Administration found no evidence of 
staff-volunteer conflict or the substitution of vol- 
unteers for paid staff. One would expect that 
unionized employees would oppose the use of 
volunteers for fear that they would take away 
work from paid employees, but having large num- 
bers of unionized staff did not make state agencies 
less likely to use volunteers. 


Volunteering, Social Capital, 
and Citizenship 


Volunteering has consequences not only for the 
people and organizations served but also for vol- 
unteers themselves and for society in general. For 
individuals, volunteering is associated with better 
mental health, physical health, and happiness and 
can lead people to better career opportunities 
(Musick and Wilson 2008). For society, 
volunteering is important for its contributions to 
social capital and civic engagement. 

Social capital, defined as norms, networks, 
and trust (Putnam 2000), is important for the 
functioning of the economy and democracy. Vol- 
unteers join networks with others which rein- 
force norms of cooperation and helping and 
develop trust. Many forms of volunteering create 
bridging social capital, bringing people from dif- 
ferent walks of life together in a common group. 
Bridging social capital is thought to be particu- 
larly important in supporting a healthy democ- 
racy (Putnam 2000). 

Volunteering can also lead individuals to 
become better citizens. Volunteering builds trust, 
encourages people to think beyond their own 
needs, makes them aware of issues, and “makes 
them more aware of the structural nature of social 
problems and the need for political solutions” 
(Musick and Wilson 2008, p. 461). Volunteer 
work also teaches civic skills such as writing, 
speaking, planning, and running meetings, which 
are useful in political participation. However, 
volunteering can lead to pursuing apolitical solu- 
tions to social problems, helping one person at a 
time, rather than looking at problems systemically 
and advocating for social change. 
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Conclusion 


Volunteering is important in providing social ser- 
vices, contributing to social capital and civic par- 
ticipation, and supporting political engagement. 
About 25% of Americans do volunteer work, 
making the United States one of the most active 
volunteer societies in the world. Current scholar- 
ship on volunteering has gone far to explain who 
volunteers and why, as well as the effects of 
volunteering on social capital, civic participation, 
and civil society. However, current scholarship 
has only begun to test which volunteer manage- 
ment practices are most effective. 

The causes and correlates of volunteering can 
be divided into demographic factors, resources, 
motivations, and the social environment. In the 
United States, women, whites, married people, 
people with children, and people who are middle 
aged or in early old age are more likely to 
volunteer. Education, income, health, and free 
time are all resources that correlate positively 
with volunteering. Motivations for volunteering 
include altruistic values but also include self- 
oriented motives such as the desire to learn new 
things, make friends, and advance one’s career. 
The social environment has a powerful influence 
on individuals’ decisions to do volunteer work, 
and social environment includes the social con- 
text, social roles, and social networks to which 
individuals belong. 

Most guides to managing volunteers assume a 
human resources management (HRM) approach 
that treats volunteers as similar to paid staff. These 
guides advise managers to adopt professional 
practices in recruiting, selecting, orienting, train- 
ing, placing, supervising, and evaluating volun- 
teers. Support for the HRM approach has been 
mixed, with the strongest support existing for the 
value of recruitment, job design, orientation and 
training, supervision and support, and recogni- 
tion. Other approaches look at psychological con- 
tracts, support from fellow volunteers, treating 
volunteers as a renewable resource, and using a 
loose, non-bureaucratic structure that allows vol- 
unteers’ autonomy. 

Volunteers in the public sector make up about 
25-30% of the labor force in the United States. 
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Public agencies are less likely than nonprofits to 
adopt HRM best practices in managing volun- 
teers, but concerns about conflicts between paid 
staff and volunteers seem not to be justified. 

Volunteering has a number of positive 
effects both on individuals and on society. Volun- 
teers tend to be both mentally and physically 
healthier and happier than non-volunteers, and 
volunteering can lead to career opportunities. 
Volunteering contributes to social capital and can 
encourage good citizenship and political partici- 
pation. The promotion and effective management 
of volunteerism is therefore an important task for 
public administrators and nonprofit managers, and 
a continuing challenge for scholarly work. 
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Volunteers are not usually thought of in the con- 
text of government. Indeed, most volunteers 
donate their time to nonprofit organizations 
rather than public agencies. Yet, citizens contrib- 
ute a surprisingly large amount of labor to gov- 
ernments at all levels. Accordingly, this chapter 
examines the involvement of volunteers in the 
delivery of services funded and provided by pub- 
lic agencies. Given our focus on service delivery, 
we do not cover citizen involvement in public 
policy making, for example, sitting on a govern- 
ment board or oversight committee, or citizen 
participation in government in other ways, such 
as by attending public meetings, council 
proceedings, legislative hearings, or the like; 
contacting public officials, whether elected or 
appointed, to raise a complaint, concern, or 
issue; or engaging in additional political behav- 
lors, including voting, displaying a yard sign, 
wearing a political button, etc. Although these 
forms of citizen participation in governmental 
affairs are important and deserving of attention, 
they lie outside the boundaries of this chapter on 
volunteering to assist governments in the deliv- 
ery of publicly provided services. 
Notwithstanding the limited scope of this def- 
inition, the involvement of citizens as volunteers 
in the delivery of public services is substantial. 
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Based on the 2015 US Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) (2016) report, Volunteering in the United 
States, as well as other surveys pertaining to vol- 
unteer involvement in government (Corporation 
for National and Community Service 2015 and 
Independent Sector 2016), we can extrapolate 
the number of Americans donating time to public 
service annually. Surveys of volunteer behavior 
dating back to the late 1990s show that between 
20.0% and 28.9% of all volunteers donate time to 
government organizations, which would amount to 
some 12.5 million to 18.1 million people assisting 
government in service delivery in 2015. They 
donate between 1.3 billion and 2.1 billion hours, 
with an attributed dollar value between $30.0 bil- 
lion and $48.4 billion. As these data displayed in 
Table 1 show, not only is this volume of labor 
contributed by citizens to government significant 
in its own right, but it also provides a large pool of 
the human resources used to deliver important 
public services, such as education, libraries, culture 
and the arts, recreation, and public safety. 

This chapter on volunteer involvement in the 
public service consists of four parts. To guide our 
understanding of the topic, we begin with a gen- 
eral definition of volunteers that has been devel- 
oped and accepted in the academic literature; we 
also describe the volunteer population in the USA. 
In the next section, we show that the definition of 
volunteers in the public sector draws from the 
general definition but is more restrictive. Given 
our definition we next provide a more detailed 
examination of the magnitude and scope of 


Volunteers in the Public Sector, Table 1 Volunteer 
involvement in government in the USA 


Measurement 
20.0% to 28.9% 


Volunteer involvement 
Percentage of volunteers donating 
time to government 

12.5 million to 
18.1 million 

1.3 billion to 2.1 


Number of individuals who assist 
government in service delivery 


Number of hours volunteered to 


government billion 
Assigned dollar value of hours $30.4 billion to 
volunteered to government $48.4 billion 


Source: Adapted from the US Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(2016) report Volunteering in the United States, Corpora- 
tion for National and Community Service (2015), and 
Independent Sector (2016) 
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volunteer involvement in public service delivery, 
followed by an examination of the institutional 
and legal environment for volunteers in govern- 
ment. We conclude with a treatment of the conse- 
quences of our discussion for the management of 
volunteers in the public sector. 


Volunteers: Who and What 


The identification of who a volunteer is and what a 
volunteer does is constantly evolving. Although 
individuals have come together voluntarily to 
identify and meet the needs of communities for 
centuries (Cnaan et al. 1996; Karl 1984), the terms 
“volunteering” and especially “volunteer manage- 
ment” were not widely studied until the late 1960s 
and early 1970s (Brudney et al. 2016; Naylor 1967). 

Volunteerism, or the act of volunteering, has 
many definitions. Broadly, volunteering can be 
viewed as an action that aids a person, group, or 
cause in which the volunteer gives her or his time 
with or without personal benefit (Wilson and 
Musick 1999), 

The US Bureau of Labor Statistics (2016) 
annually collects data on the extent and demo- 
graphics of volunteering in the USA. The BLS 
defines volunteering in the following item: “This 
month, we are interested in volunteer activities, 
that 1s, activities for which people are not paid, 
except perhaps expenses. We only want you to 
include volunteer activities that you did through 
or for an organization, even if you only did them 
once in a while.” 

By this definition, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (2016) found that one-quarter of the US pop- 
ulation (24.9%) volunteered through or for an 
organization in the year ending in September 
2015. The volunteer rate for women (27.8%) 
surpassed that for men (21.8%). The rates of 
volunteering were highest among 35—44-year- 
olds (28.9%) and 45—54-year-olds (28.0%); the 
rate was lowest for 20—24-year-olds (18.4%). 
Whites volunteered at a rate of 26.4%, Blacks at 
19.3%, Asians at 17.0%, and Hispanics at 15.5%. 
About 30% of married individuals volunteered 
(29.9%), compared to about 20% of people 
who have never been married (19.9%). In 
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addition, parents with children under the age of 
18 volunteered at a higher rate (31.3%) than 
persons without children under this age 
(22.6%). Individuals with more formal educa- 
tion volunteered at a higher rate relative to those 
with less. About 40% of those holding a bache- 
lor’s degree volunteered (38.8%), compared to 
26.6% of persons with a college or an associate’s 
degree, 15.6% of high school graduates, and 
8.1% of persons who did not complete high 
school. Among the employed, 26.3% of full- 
time workers volunteered, versus 31.1% of peo- 
ple who worked part-time. In comparison, 
unemployed persons and those not in the labor 
force volunteered at lower rates, 23.3% and 
21.4%, respectively. 

In an effort to synthesize the various definitions 
of “volunteer,” Cnaan et al. (1996) identified and 
reviewed 11 common definitions of volunteering, 
including those presented by the US President’s 
Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives in 1982, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and Regulations 
(1985), the Independent Sector in 1986, and the 
National Association of Counties in 1990. Although 
Cnaan et al. (1996) found no one “correct” or 
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universally accepted definition of the term volun- 
teer, they concluded that underlying all definitions 
lie four important dimensions that characterize 
volunteer activity: free choice, remuneration, 
structure, and intended beneficiaries. The free 
choice dimension ranges from free will to choose 
to volunteer, to a relatively uncoerced volunteer 
experience, to an obligation to volunteer. The 
remuneration dimension ranges from no remuner- 
ation expected or received, to no remuneration 
expected, to expenses reimbursed as allowed, 
and finally to a stipend or low pay received. Struc- 
ture refers to whether the volunteer activity occurs 
under the auspices of an organization (formal 
volunteering) or is undertaken outside such aus- 
pices (informal volunteering). Intended beneficia- 
ries range from a volunteer experience that 
benefits and helps strangers, to one that benefits 
and helps friends and relatives, to a volunteer 
experience that benefits oneself. Table 2 presents 
the four dimensions. 

According to Cnaan et al. (1996), people are 
more likely to label an activity as volunteering 
when it entails free choice, no remuneration 
is received, the act is conducted within a formal 


Volunteers in the Public Sector, Table 2 The four key dimensions of volunteerism 


Interpretation of volunteer dimensions 


Pure-strict 


At 


Dimension Description Moderate-loose 
Free choice Dimension ranges from free will to Free Relatively Obligation to — 
choose to volunteer, an uncoerced choice uncoerced volunteer 
volunteer experience, to an 
obligation to volunteer 
Remuneration | Dimension ranges from no None at None Expenses reimbursed | Stipend/ 
remuneration expected or received, all expected low pay 
no remuneration expected, expenses 
reimbursed, to a stipend or low pay 
Structure Dimension ranges from formal Formal — Informal structure — 
(organizationally based structure 
volunteering) to informal 
(individually based volunteering) 
Intended Dimension ranges from a volunteer | Benefits/ Benefits/ Benefits/helps self, — 
beneficiaries experience that benefits and helps helps helps friends, relatives, and 
strangers, benefits and helps friends | strangers friends others known by the 
and/or relatives to a volunteer and/or volunteer 
experience that benefits self, friends, relatives 


relatives, and others known by the 
volunteer 


Source: Adapted from Cnaan et al. (1996) 
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organization structure, and the benefit is 
focused on helping others not known to the 
individual. Although a particular activity may 
still constitute volunteering under some defini- 
tions, people are less likely to perceive acts as 
falling under this label when the reverse of 
these dimensions holds the “volunteer” activity 
entailed obligation, the individual received a 
stipend or low pay, the activity did not occur 
as part of an organization but informally or 
alone, and the individual benefitted directly 
from the activity. 

The most stringent or “purist” definition of 
volunteer (Cnaan et al. 1996, p. 370) refers to 
those who give their time freely (free choice), 
with no remuneration (remuneration), in a 
formal organization (structure), and with the vol- 
unteer activity benefitting strangers or other peo- 
ple (intended beneficiaries). By contrast, people 
who give their time under the converse conditions 
would be considered members of the volunteer 
pool only under more generous definitions. 
Observers would be less likely to consider 
as volunteers who have some obligation to 
volunteer (e.g., people mandated by the legal 
system to conduct community service without 
compensation), who receive some stipend or low 
compensation (e.g., members of AmeriCorps, 
VISTA, or PeaceCorps), or who give their time 
in an unorganized setting or alone (e.g., watching 
a neighbor’s child at a park) or benefit themselves 
(e.g., students obtaining job experience through 
an internship). The purpose of the dimensional 
framework is not to include or exclude people 
from falling under the definition of a volunteer 
but to recognize that the term has a variety of 
meanings and interpretations that should be 
taken into account for both research and prac- 
tice. In the next section, we elaborate the defini- 
tion of one segment of the volunteer universe: 
those who donate their time to assist government 
agencies in delivering services. 


Defining Volunteers in the Public Sector 


To understand the nature, scope, and magnitude of 
volunteers involved in public service delivery, we 
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must define the term more specifically. With ref- 
erence to the dimensions of volunteering pre- 
sented by Cnaan et al. (1996), Brudney (1999) 
identifies the following characteristics of volun- 
teers in the public sector: 


e Free choice: the volunteer’s time must be 
offered freely, instead of mandated or coerced. 

e Remuneration: although volunteers in the 
public sector do not receive remuneration for 
contributing their time and labor, they are 
entitled to compensation for the out-of-pocket 
expenses associated with volunteering, such 
as mileage, meals, and parking (Fair Labor 
Standards Act 1985). 

e Structure: the volunteer activity occurs in a 
formal setting, that 1s, in an organization. 

e Intended beneficiaries: the volunteer activity 
is intended to benefit the clients of government 
agencies (“strangers”), although volunteers may 
receive nonmonetary benefits. 


Brudney (1999) clarifies further the definition 
of volunteers in the public sector: 


e Service delivery: public sector volunteer pro- 
grams place participants in positions with 
continuing responsibilities for service deliv- 
ery or organizational maintenance. This char- 
acteristic distinguishes service delivery 
volunteers from other participants in govern- 
ment, such as members of citizen commissions, 
boards, panels, committees, etc., who partici- 
pate in government in a policy-making capacity 
(see above). 

e Organizational auspices: the volunteer activ- 
ity is sponsored and housed under the auspices 
of a government agency. As members of a gov- 
ernment organization, volunteers may receive 
additional or different benefits and may be sub- 
ject to more protections as well as more restric- 
tions on their behavior than volunteers in other 
settings (see below). 


Based on this definition, the next section 
describes the magnitude and scope of volunteer 
involvement in the public sector in the USA. 
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Volunteer Involvement in the Public 
Sector: Magnitude and Scope 


Brudney examined volunteer participation in the 
delivery of services funded and provided by pub- 
lic agencies in his 1990 book, Fostering Volunteer 
Programs in the Public Sector: Planning, Initiat- 
ing, and Managing Voluntary Activities. The book 
documented the increase in volunteer participa- 
tion in the public sector throughout the 1980s. 

Brudney’s (1990) research showed that in 
1985, 13.2% of the American populace — about 
23 million people — volunteered to assist in the 
delivery of publicly provided services at the local, 
state, or federal levels of government. According 
to Weisbrod (1988, p. 202), in 1985 volunteers 
supplied public organizations with a substantial 
amount of productive labor, the equivalent in total 
hours to 1.2 million full-time employees. Based 
on surveys of service delivery approaches used by 
cities and counties, the International City/County 
Management Association (ICMA) estimated that 
in 1982 more than half (56.5%) of localities with 
populations over 4,500 involved volunteers in at 
least one program or policy domain. By 1985 the 
figure had risen to 72.6% (Brudney 1990). In 
1988 the extent of volunteer participation reported 
by cities and counties ranked second only to 
contracting as an alternative means for govern- 
ment to deliver services with respect to both the 
number of service domains where the method is 
utilized and the proportion of local governments 
that have adopted it (Brudney 1990). 

Through the reporting of results of five surveys 
conducted by the Gallup Organization between 
1988 and 1999 on the level of volunteering by 
the American public, Weitzman et al. (2002) were 
able to update some of these findings. These sur- 
veys showed a high level of volunteering in the 
public sector, especially in 1988, 1990, and 1992, 
ranging between 26.6% and 28.9% of all volun- 
teers in the USA. The results from the last 2 years 
in which the survey was administered suggest a 
decline in those rates, but still attest to substantial 
levels of volunteering to government agencies: 
20.0% of all volunteers in 1996 and 20.2% in 
1999 (such a sharp “decline” suggests to us a 
change in survey methodology, but we are not 
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Volunteers in the Public Sector, Table 3 Extent of 
volunteering to government 


Percentage of 


volunteers Percentage of | Assigned 
Year donating all volunteer dollar 
of time to hours donated | value 
survey | government to government | (billions) 
1999 20.2 16.4 $37.0 
1996 20.0 [72 $34.7 
1992 26.6 25.3 $55.1 
1990 ZTT 26.2 $43.9 
1988 28.9 PRAT $34.0 





Source: Adapted Weitzman et al. (2002) 


able to verify this surmise). Table 3 presents the 
detailed findings. 

In sum, evidence available from population 
surveys leads us to estimate that between 20% 
and 30% of all volunteers in the USA donate 
time to a government agency. This estimate is 
remarkably consistent with Brudney’s (1990) 
conclusion that a “significant amount of volunteer 
labor is directed to public agencies: U.S. govern- 
ment agencies operate as many as 20-30% of all 
organized volunteer programs, and perhaps another 
20-30% of these programs are associated with the 
public sector” (p. 2). Similarly, based on analysis 
of ICMA surveys on alternative service delivery 
approaches used by local governments, Nesbit 
and Brudney (2013) found that although the use 
of volunteers by cities and counties declined from 
1988 to 2007, in 2007 over one-quarter (27%) of 
local governments involved volunteers in the 
delivery of public services. Nesbit and Brudney 
(2013) reported that the population size of a local- 
ity is related to the type of public services volun- 
teers provide: smaller jurisdictions are more likely 
to use volunteers in public safety, and larger juris- 
dictions are more likely to use them in health and 
human services and cultural and arts programs. 

Weitzman et al. (2002) also provided estimates 
of the share of volunteer hours donated to govern- 
ment agencies in the USA over the 1988—1999 
period. The share of hours volunteered to govern- 
ment fluctuated from a low of 16.4% of all hours 
volunteered in 1999 to a high of 26.2% of total 
hours in 1990. Regrettably, since the time that these 
data were collected, the Gallup Organization 
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(as well as other survey organizations) has not 
fielded more contemporary surveys that allow firm 
estimation of the percentage, size, and monetary 
attribution of the pool of volunteers donating time 
to government. Nevertheless, based on these earlier 
surveys, we can provide rough estimates of the 
likely size of this pool in the mid-2010s. Assuming 
that the percentage of all volunteers donating time 
to the public sector has remained comparable to the 
1988-1999 period at between 20.0% and 28.9% of 
all people volunteering in the USA, we project that 
as of 2016, the level of volunteer involvement in 
government to deliver services ranges between 
12.5 million and 18.1 million US citizens annually, 
donating approximately 1.3 billion to 2.1 billion 
hours, valued at $30 billion to $48.4 billion 
(as enumerated in Table 1). 

Table 4 shows the percentage of volunteers to 
government who donated time in different public 
policy domains in the year ending in March 1999 
(the most recent data available). Education com- 
mands the most volunteers, with over 40% 
(43.4%). Adult recreation follows with one-quarter 
of the volunteers to government (25.5%), and 
youth development has nearly as many with just 
over one in five volunteers (21.6%). Human ser- 
vices (18.9%) and environment (18.2%) attract 
nearly identical percentages of volunteers to gov- 
ernment, with international and foreign affairs 
(15.9%), health (14.5%), and arts, culture, and 
the humanities (13.7%) closely behind. Because 
volunteers to government might contribute their 


Volunteers in the Public Sector, Table 4 Areas of 
volunteer activity in government 


Percentage of volunteers to 


Area of activity government 
Education 43.4 
Adult recreation 25.5 
Youth development 21.6 
Human services 18.9 
Environment 18.2 
International and 15.9 
foreign affairs 

Health 14.5 
Arts, culture, and the 13.7 
humanities 


Source: Adapted from Weitzman et al. (2002) 
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time in multiple service domains, the percentages 
sum to more than 100.0. 

Another area in which government has a par- 
ticular interest in enlisting citizen volunteers is 
fire, emergency, and first responder services. The 
International Association of Fire Chiefs (2005) 
found that an estimated 800,000 volunteer fire- 
fighters serve 73% of the fire departments in the 
USA (19,224 of a total of 26,354 departments). 
An additional 4,892 departments are comprised of 
a combination of volunteer firefighters and paid 
firefighters. Though volunteer firefighters repre- 
sent the majority of firefighters in the USA, since 
1995 the total number of volunteer firefighters has 
decreased by 10%. Across the USA, although 
39% of fire departments provide no emergency 
medical services, 46% provide basic life support, 
and an additional 16% provide advanced life sup- 
port (Haynes and Stein 2016). Additionally, vol- 
unteer emergency responders are mobilized in 
communities through the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency’s (FEMA) Community Emer- 
gency Response Team (CERT), to be better 
prepared for disaster response. In 2016 more 
than 2,600 CERT volunteer programs existed in 
the USA, (Department of Homeland Security, 
2016). 


The Institutional and Legal Environment 
of Volunteer Involvement in the Public 
Sector 


Given our definition of volunteers in the public 
sector, and the fact that these volunteers fall under 
the federal Volunteer Protection Act (VPA) of 
1997 (42 U.S.C. Sections 14501-14507, 1997), 
the provisions of the VPA merit attention, espe- 
cially in relation to their consequences for the 
management of volunteers in government. 
Although the Act is intended to shield all volun- 
teers from liability under certain conditions (see 
below), whether donating time to a government 
agency or to a nonprofit organization, we might 
expect to see it institutionalized more regularly in 
government. The Act protects volunteers from 
liability under specific conditions; however, lia- 
bility is transferred rather than abrogated: the 
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government (or nonprofit) organization sponsor 
or host can be held liable for the actions of its 
volunteers. In addition, Groble and Brudney 
(2015) find that in court cases involving them, 
volunteers have had mixed success in invoking 
the protections conferred by the VPA. 

Section 4 of the Volunteer Protection Act 
(1997) establishes the criteria relating to protec- 
tions of volunteers from liability for their actions 
while donating time to a nonprofit or government 
organization. Section 4 of the VPA states: 


No volunteer of a nonprofit organization or govern- 
mental entity shall be liable for harm caused by an 
act or omission of the volunteer on behalf of the 
organization or entity if — 

1. The volunteer was acting within the scope of the 
volunteer’s responsibilities in the nonprofit 
organization or governmental entity at the time 
of the act or omission. 

2. If appropriate or required, the volunteer was 
properly licensed, certified, or authorized by 
the appropriate authorities for the activities or 
practice in the state in which the harm occurred, 
where the activities were or practice was 
undertaken within the scope of the volunteer’s 
responsibilities in the nonprofit organization or 
governmental entity. 

3. The harm was not caused by willful or criminal 
misconduct, gross negligence, reckless miscon- 
duct, or a conscious, flagrant indifference to the 
rights or safety of the individual harmed by the 
volunteer. 

4. The harm was not caused by the volunteer oper- 
ating a motor vehicle, vessel, aircraft, or other 
vehicles for which the state requires the operator 
or the owner of the vehicle, craft, or vessel to: 


(A) Possess an operator’s license 
(B) Maintain insurance 


The VPA provides the foundation for the treat- 
ment and protection of volunteer liability for host 
organizations. Moreover, the provisions of Section 4 
set a baseline for volunteer administration practice. 

The first criterion of Section 4 specifies that the 
volunteer must have job responsibilities as a 
protection from liability, as most clearly articu- 
lated in a job description or job guide for assigned 
duties. We might anticipate that volunteers in 
government agencies would be more likely to 
work under a job description since their exposure 
to liability is lessened with this precaution. The 
second criterion of Section 4 states that if training 
or certification is required to perform the duties 
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assigned to the volunteer, the volunteer must dem- 
onstrate these qualifications to merit protection 
under the VPA. As with paid employees, good 
(“best”) practice suggests that volunteers be 
deployed in positions for which they have the 
relevant training and/or certification. The third 
criterion establishes that the volunteer must not 
act consciously or willfully to violate the rights, 
safety, or health of clients, employees, and other 
volunteers. Because no organization would coun- 
tenance such behavior, the associated human 
resource management precaution is screening vol- 
unteer applications and monitoring volunteer 
behavior to prevent abuses (Freyss and Behrens 
1994, p. 1). The last criterion of Section 4 main- 
tains that if an operator’s license for conveyance, 
such as for an automobile, vessel, or aircraft, is 
required to perform the assigned duties, the vol- 
unteer must have the mandated licensure and insur- 
ance coverage. The organization must check that 
the volunteer meets the requirements. As Freyss 
and Behrens (1994) point out, “Volunteers 
Require More Than Amateur Status,” as demon- 
strated in part by necessary planning and precau- 
tions for risk management pursuant to the 
Volunteer Protection Act. 


Human Resource Management of 
Volunteers in the Public Sector 


The foregoing analysis suggests that volunteer 
management in government organizations, versus 
nonprofit agencies, will have distinctive charac- 
teristics for two primary reasons. First, govern- 
ment organizations are enmeshed in a legal setting 
that draws its legitimacy from the public jurisdic- 
tion and ultimately the governed. As a result, it is 
likely that the legal provisions and structure sur- 
rounding the involvement of volunteers will fea- 
ture more rules, processes, and procedures than in 
nonprofit organizations, which operate outside of 
public authority and auspices. In addition, govern- 
ment organizations are typically older and larger 
than most nonprofits; Brudney and Sink (2017) 
maintain that such entities call for more formal 
supervision, oversight, and structuring of volunteer 
activities. Second, since government is accountable 
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for the lawful and appropriate expenditure of pub- 
lic funding as well as proper exercise of authority, 
one can also expect the management of volunteers 
in public sector agencies to exhibit more paper- 
work, clearances, sign-offs, and procedures than 
required or manifested in most nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Consequently, we would expect manage- 
ment of volunteers in the public sector to be 
subject to greater checks, precautions, and rules 
and regulations than in the typical nonprofit. 

As opposed to nonprofit organizations, which 
have greater autonomy with respect to volunteer 
involvement and activities, statute law and/or 
government policy can impede or even prevent 
volunteer participation in the public sector. The 
most significant example is a federal regulation 
that prohibits national agencies from accepting the 
services of volunteers “except for emergencies 
involving the safety of human life or the protec- 
tion of property (31 U.S.C. 1342),” unless a law 
has been established specifically exempting the 
agency (Brudney 1990, p. 123). State and local 
governments can exercise their own restrictions 
and regulations on the involvement of public sec- 
tor volunteers. Legal cases brought before US 
courts illustrate the administrative environment 
surrounding volunteers in the public sector. 

In Garcia v. San Antonio Metropolitan Transit 
Authority (1985), Garcia and other employees 
brought suit against the San Antonio Metropolitan 
Transit Authority to recover overtime pay owed to 
them. The court held that congress has the power 
under the Commerce Clause to extend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FSLA) to protect wage and 
hour requirements of state and local government 
employees through the provision of overtime pay. 
Congress later amended the Act to provide an 
exemption for volunteers from coverage under the 
FLSA in response to complaints from state and 
local government agencies that the FLSA was too 
rigid and expensive to implement. 

In Mendel v. City of Gibraltar (2015), “volun- 
teer” firefighter Paul Mendel received what was 
considered a “substantial hourly wage” from the 
City of Gibraltar for his service, which resulted in 
a legal case to determine if the classification of 
Mendel’s position was justly that of a “volunteer” 
or “employee” under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
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and the Family and Medical Leave Act (FMLA). 
Following the termination of Mendel’s employ- 
ment, Mendel and his attorneys argued that his 
rights had been violated under the FMLA; the case 
was brought before the US District Court and the 
US Court of Appeals. Although the District Court 
ruled in favor of the City of Gibraltar, the US 
Court of Appeals ruled that the firefighters were 
employees, as opposed to volunteers, citing 29 
U.S.C. Sections 2601-2654 (FMLA 1993,) and, 
in fact, are covered under the FLSA and FMLA, 
despite the volunteer nature of this government 
service delivery. 

Given the interest of the courts in personnel 
matters relating to volunteers serving in govern- 
ment, we would expect to find a greater amount of 
supervision and oversight of volunteers in the pub- 
lic sector. Brudney (1990) suggests that leaders and 
managers in government may view volunteers 
more as unpaid workers who contribute micro- 
bits of time to the public sector (the typical vol- 
unteer contributes about 2—4 hours per week) 
rather than as citizen participants who want to 
promote their policy preferences or seek involve- 
ment in public affairs. Accordingly, we would 
expect to find more procedures in government 
surrounding the “employment” and use of volun- 
teer workers, such as application forms, back- 
ground checks, hierarchical chain of command, 
documentation, etc., as well as orientation empha- 
sizing the particular values of public service, such 
as confidentiality, nondiscrimination, and effi- 
ciency. Indeed, in her pioneering book on volun- 
teer administration, Harriet H. Naylor (1967), 
who worked as the national director of the Office 
of Volunteer Development at what was formerly 
known as the US Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW), proposed personnel 
management procedures for volunteers that were 
similar to those for paid employees. 

Finally, if our surmise is correct that volunteers 
in the public sector work in a more rule-bound, 
structured, and “bureaucratic” organizational envi- 
ronment, we must consider the special challenges 
created not only for human resource management 
but also for volunteer motivation. No evidence 
exists that volunteers are motivated by the “oppor- 
tunity” to contribute their time in an environment 
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that resembles the paid workplace; by contrast, 
ample data and studies support the converse 
notion that through their service, volunteers seek 
to meet their higher-order needs for such intrinsic 
rewards as personal identity, individual fulfill- 
ment, and self-actualization (Musick and Wilson 
2008). In addition, organization mission areas 
tend to be more circumscribed in government 
than in the nonprofit sector: a government volun- 
teer working in the area of homelessness, for 
example, might be tasked with meeting the 
needs of the homeless for shelter, while a non- 
profit volunteer in the same mission area might be 
encouraged to assist with the full range of needs of 
the homeless, including but not limited to hous- 
ing, counseling, nutrition, medical care, etc. Vol- 
unteer job descriptions in government can be 
more limited, thus potentially robbing the job of 
some of its intrinsic incentives. If so, managers 
in government organizations will face greater 
challenges in motivating volunteers than their 
counterparts in nonprofit organizations, which 
typically feature greater flexibility and fewer 
restrictions than public agencies in motivating, 
inspiring, and directing volunteers. As a result, 
we might expect to encounter greater difficulty 
in recruitment and retention of volunteers in the 
public sector. 


Conclusion 


This chapter focuses on volunteers in the public 
sector. The chapter began by considering the def- 
inition of volunteers in general and then provided 
a more restricted definition based on volunteer 
involvement in the public sector. Based on this 
foundation, we generated estimates of the extent 
or magnitude of volunteer participation in public 
agencies, as well as the particular policy areas in 
which volunteers are active. Finally, we turned to 
the institutional and legal environment of volun- 
teers in the public sector and commented on special 
needs for effective human resource management in 
relation to volunteers in the public sector. 
Although this chapter draws on the most 
recent data and analysis to support our observa- 
tions, unfortunately much of the most “current” 
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information is dated. For example, we can derive 
estimates of volunteering in the public sector for 
the contemporary period, but we must also point 
out that they are based on data that emanate from 
survey research undertaken in 1988 through 1999. 
To our knowledge, since the publication of 
Brudney’s Fostering Volunteer Programs in the 
Public Sector in 1990, no systematic research has 
followed to ascertain or replicate the size, scope, 
management, results, implications, and so forth of 
volunteer involvement in the public sector. More- 
over, even though we presented justification for 
our argument that the organizational environment 
of volunteers differs for government versus non- 
profit agencies, scant research has examined sys- 
tematically the existence, let alone, the degree of 
such differences. We commend to further research 
both evaluating and updating the conclusions pre- 
sented in this chapter. We have no doubt that such 
inquiry would shed important, new light on a 
neglected topic: volunteers in the public sector. 
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Synonyms 


Administrator; Analyst; Expert; Manager; Profes- 
sional; Specialist 


Definition of Public Servant 


Public sector employee with broad qualifications 
required for effective professional and managerial 
work in government. 


Introduction 


The profession of the public administrator emerged 
in the late 1800s. The new best practices and new 
professional principles associated with public ser- 
vice were combined under the terms merit system 
or civil service and widely adopted by national, 
state, and local governments. Max Weber, a scholar 
and practitioner of public administration, pro- 
vided detailed descriptors to make the new per- 
sonnel policies transparent, their benefits, as well 
as their darker side. 


The Professional Civil Servant 


Servants in fiefdoms versus public servants in 
nation-states — Weber used this contrast to distin- 
guish between rulers and their servants under pre- 
modern, agrarian conditions versus government 
officials in modern, industrial countries. Weber, 
1864-1920, was instrumental in identifying the 
core features of the efficient, modern bureaucracy, 
as well as the ideal characteristics of public-sector 
employees. Even though Weber wrote a 100 years 
ago, his observations are still relevant in the 
twenty-first century (Waters and Waters 2015). 

Weber was a prolific writer with a broad his- 
torical and spatial sweep (Mommsen 1992). 
Being part of the Section on Public Personnel 
Administration, this chapter focuses on his thoughts 
on public bureaucrats and less on the organiza- 
tional aspects of bureaucracies. The chapter will 
first summarize Weber’s own arguments and then 
place them in the context of organization theory. 
One caveat, Weber was not rigorous in his defini- 
tions and categorizations, and this chapter retains 
these weaknesses and does not gloss over them. 

To understand Weber’s vision of the modern 
administrator in its ideal form, one has to identify 
Weber’s vision of the public bureaucracy. In 
abbreviated form, the characteristics of the mod- 
ern bureaucracy are: 


I. Fixed and official jurisdictional areas 
1. Regular activities distributed as official 
duties 
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2. The authority to give instructions strictly 
delimited by rules 
3. For regular fulfillment of official duties, 
employment only of persons with the right 
qualifications 
II. Office hierarchy and graded authority 
1. Firmly ordered system of superior and 
subordinate ranks 
2. Supervision of lower offices by higher 
ones 
3. Once established, the office is to continue 
its existence and outlast its incumbents 
III. The management of the modern office based 
on written documents and records 
Sizeable staff required to make copies and 
keep the files organized 
(Gerth and Mills 1991, pp. 196—197) 


Separation of the official’s workplace from his 
private home is another important historical change. 
This includes keeping public monies and equip- 
ment apart from the official’s private property. 
The government job should not be exploited for 
private gain. Furthermore, the position demands 
the full working capacity of the official. In con- 
trast, in the past, government functions were given 
a lower priority than personal business interests 
(Gerth and Mills 1991, pp. 197—198). The term 
“fiefdom” implies exploitation of the land and of 
people living on the land. 

In the subsequent section, Weber continues 
describing the characteristics of the modern offi- 
cial’s position: 


I. Office holding should be treated like a 
vocation: 

1. This requires a firmly prescribed course of 
training, ending in a rigorous examination. 

2. Accepting an appointment obliges the 
office holder to faithfully manage the func- 
tions of the office. 

3. In return for his dedication to the agency, 
the official will have job security. 

4. Under feudal relations, loyalty is bestowed 
onto a person of superior birth, while under 
rational-bureaucratic conditions loyalty 
binds the incumbent to an impersonal office 
(Gerth and Mills 1991, p. 199). 
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II. Depending on his rank and responsibilities, the 
modern official can enjoy social esteem. 

1. Traditionally, esteem was tied to persons of 
a superior social and economic stratum. 
However, great demand for new competen- 
cies and for trained experts in the modern, 
industrial age changes the nature of esteem. 

2. Officials are appointed to their positions, 
not elected. 

3. The official is employed with tenure for 
life. This provision is supposed to guaran- 
tee that dismissals are based on objective 
criteria. 

4. The official should receive a fixed salary 
and a pension in old age. 

5. When first appointed, officials embark on a 
career, and they can expect regular promo- 
tions (Gerth and Mills 1991, pp. 199-203). 


Success or the competent fulfilment of the 
public servant’s responsibilities depends on the 
historical, political, and constitutional framework 
of the state. Weber distinguishes between three 
types of governmental powers separated by dif- 
ferent levels of legitimacy: 


1. Traditional powers/domination 
2. Charismatic powers/domination 
3. Legal-rational powers/domination 


Traditional powers, also called domination in 
English translations, are derived from long- 
standing practices, such as patriarchies. Authority 
and obedience are derived from unwritten norms 
and passed on from one generation to the next. In 
contrast, the charismatic leader emerges unex- 
pectedly, and his authority creates a following 
and support. Since power and legitimacy are tied 
to one person, his achievements are not likely 
to survive his demise (Gerth and Mills 1991, 
pp. 206 and 246). 

In Weber’s view, the modern, secular, and 
increasingly complex state and the capitalist econ- 
omy are best served by legal and rational author- 
ity, not tradition or charisma. The legal framework 
of bureaucracy generates efficiency, precision, speed, 
and other benefits for society and the economy. 
Other advantages of compliance with written rules 
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are conformity, continuity, consistency, and pre- 
dictability. In general, bureaucratic organizations 
have technical advantages, in that their output can 
be measured (Gerth and Mills 1991, p. 214). 

In paradigmatic terms, Weber’s contribution 
to organization theory falls under the mechanis- 
tic school of thought. He sees the potential 
of well-managed bureaucracies as machine- 
like. For the individual official, the process of 
enculturation starts with education and training, 
followed by tests and examinations. Once hired, 
employees are asked to give their full attention 
to the job, but “his obligatory time in the bureau 
may be firmly delimited” (Gerth and Mills 
1991, p. 198). Unlike in fiefdoms, under mod- 
ern, democratic conditions, senior government 
officials should not exploit their subordinates 
nor should government jobs be exploited for 
private gain. 

Civil servants are expected to adapt and become 
efficient cogs in the bureaucratic machine. In 
Weber’s own words, “The individual bureaucrat 
cannot squirm out of the apparatus in which he is 
harnessed... he is only a single cog in an ever- 
moving mechanism...” (Gerth and Mills 1991, 
p. 228). Interestingly, Weber did not like this 
possibility since it showed the individual as 
dehumanized. Weber wrote his observations dur- 
ing fundamental political changes, when Ger- 
many was transitioning from aristocratic rule to 
fledgling democracy (Gerth and Mills 1991, 
pp. 32-44). Weber himself was active in demo- 
cratic politics, and he recognized that a well- 
functioning bureaucratic machine could be a 
threat to individual freedom and other democratic 
values, calling it stahlhartes Gehduse, originally 
translated as iron cage and more recently as a 
“shell as hard as steel” (Lassman 1994, p. xvi; 
Allen 2004, p. 134). 

Weber was influenced by socio-economic the- 
orists of his time, such as Emile Durkheim and 
Karl Marx, and vice versa, he had substantial 
influence on European and American sociologists 
and organization theorists. It 1s noteworthy that 
his arguments on the modern public servant 
dovetailed with arguments in the United States 
on the merit system and civil service, which were 
first codified at the federal level by the Civil Service 
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Act of 1883, also called Pendleton Act, (Van Riper 
1958; Johnson and Libecap 1994, pp. 1-11). 


Conclusion 


The profession of the public administrator or pub- 
lic employee received a scholarly and practical 
foundation with the work of Weber. His insights 
are still relevant, in modern, industrialized coun- 
tries where corruption and self-dealing can occur 
anytime, as well as in developing regions where 
poverty cannot be erased because powerful people 
run their territories like fiefdoms. 
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Definition 


Whistleblower: Someone who discloses infor- 
mation about organizational improprieties. Such 
improprieties may involve violation of law, mal- 
practice, corruption, or health and safety vulner- 
abilities. Whistleblowers can come from inside 
or outside of the organization as long as they 
have access to explicit information about the 
impropriety. Disclosure may be within or outside 
of the organization. External disclosure may 
be to regulatory agencies, media, or the public 
at large. 

Retaliation: Actions taken against an individual 
who discloses information about an impropriety 
Pretaliation: An enforcement action taken by an 
oversight agency before whistleblower retaliation 
occurs 


Introduction 


Whistleblowing has been around for a long time. 
For example, it has been almost 500 years since 
Martin Luther functioned as a whistleblower by 
nailing his 95 theses outlining corruption in the 
Catholic Church to the Wittenberg All Saints 
Church on October 31, 1517, which resulted in 
the Protestant Reformation. Protection of 
whistleblowers also has a long history. For exam- 
ple, in 1777 the Continental Congress passed a 
law protecting two naval officers who disclosed 
torture of British prisoners. The US Internal 
Revenue Service whistleblowing award system 
goes back to 1867. More contemporary 
whistleblowers such as Edward Snowden and 
Bradley Manning have raised compelling issues 
through whistleblowing. In these latter cases, the 
individuals raised the issues at significant per- 
sonal cost, and the disclosures have sparked 
national debates. Whether such disclosures are 
accurate or appropriate or whether they are moti- 
vated by personal good or the greater good, 
whistleblower disclosures impact organizations. 
Fung notes that whistleblowers are important 
because democracies and organizations are not 
perfect. Whistleblowers raise issues that the public 
may overlook. Whistleblowers make politicians 
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and policy makers act because of their disclosures. 
Whistleblowers allow the voters to understand 
issues and exercise an informed franchise. 
Whistleblowers provide information that the press 
can use to hold the government accountable. 

Fung adds that whistleblowers can cause seri- 
ous damage to democracies and organizations. 
Whistleblowers take on the role of judge in deter- 
mining what information to disclose, and yet 
whistleblowers may be fallible judges making 
determinations with inadequate information or 
understanding. Whistleblowers often disrespect 
the rule of law when they go outside the system 
without even attempting to work with the system. 
Whistleblowers can degrade democracy when 
they override the judgements of elected and 
appointed officials (Fung 2013). 

In a specific example, Moran notes that the 
1970s was a difficult time for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) and its whistleblowers. Both 
the CIA and the whistleblowers were wounded in 
many ways. Because the agency mishandled the 
initial whistleblowers through intimidation, spy- 
ing, and stealing whistleblower manuscripts, citi- 
zens became suspicious of the CIA. At the same 
time, because of the CIA tactics, Moran notes the 
whistleblowers were devastated psychologically 
and financially (Moran 2015). 

From an overall perspective, effective 
whistleblowers have a role in a healthy society 
because they shed light on problems and provide 
opportunities for change. However, both the indi- 
vidual whistleblower and the home organization 
face serious challenges during the whistleblower 
process. 

Two questions help frame the challenges in the 
whistleblower discussion. The first question 
involves whether the individual is truly a 
whistleblower or disgruntled employee. Scholars 
and citizens debate whether those disclosing pri- 
vate information are providing a public service, 
betraying a trust, looking for a reward, merely 
avenging a wrong, or even being used as a pawn 
by another person or organization. Whistleblowers 
can be any of these things or several of the things at 
the same time. However, motivation is a key factor 
in discerning whether or not the disclosure act is 
both honest and honorable. 
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With respect to motivation, Gundlach 
et al. suggest that both cognitive and emotional 
responses affect the whistleblower’s decision- 
making. They add that anger with the organization 
can translate the whistleblower’s cognitive assess- 
ment of the situational facts into a whistleblower 
decision of wrong doing whether or not there is 
actual wrongdoing. They add that open, transpar- 
ent communication is a way to insure an accurate 
organizational assessment. 

The second question 1s whether whistleblowing 
helps or hinders organization operations. One 
position is that internal whistleblowing surfaces 
problems and enhances problem resolution. 
Dhamija proposes an internal whistleblower 
hotline followed by an internal audit is the best 
way to control fraud in an organization suggesting 
that whistleblowing can be part of an account- 
ability system. A second position is that internal 
whistleblowing is a means to hide problems from 
the public (Dhamiya 2014). As Leifer et al. suggest, 
when whistleblowing is handled internally, the 
problem and resolution are not transparent and 
the public does not receive the benefits of public 
disclosure. This lack of transparency can diminish 
public trust. A third position is that public disclo- 
sure only makes it more difficult to govern or 
manage. From an operational perspective, some 
issues such as labor relations or human resource 
management problems are more readily solved 
without public scrutiny during the resolution 
period. Also, as Leifer et al. note, both business 
and public organizations can lose the public confi- 
dence because of open whistleblowing disclosures. 
Such lack of public confidence may reduce 
program effectiveness as was the case in the 
intelligence-gathering efforts mentioned earlier 
(Leifer et al. 2014). 


Whistleblower Types 


Webster notes that government deals with two 
types of whistleblowers: whistleblowers about 
internal government practices (public) and 
whistleblowers about business practices that vio- 
late government law (private). From an internal 
perspective, organizations both inside and outside 
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the government have an interest in encouraging 
internal whistleblowers for two reasons: 
maintaining public integrity and solving problems 
at the lowest possible level. To do this, organiza- 
tions need internal whistleblower programs that 
are both effective and safe for the whistleblower. 

As Hastings indicates, in dealing with business 
practice whistleblowing, government as the over- 
seer has to balance the tension between supporting 
internal reporting so that the organization can fix 
the problem and the need to protect external 
whistleblowing for those fearful of organizational 
retaliation (Hastings 2015). External whistle- 
blowing is particularly important when the poten- 
tially offending organization does not want to solve 
the problem. In rule making, oversight agencies 
need to navigate the tension between legitimate 
organizational anti-disclosure rules and legitimate 
employee fears of retaliation for wrongdoing dis- 
closure. One way to do that is to adopt a consistent 
and transparent policy about information sharing 
between the oversight agency and the organization. 

Business practice whistleblowing is further 
complicated by legislation that provides rewards 
for whistleblowing. Organizations such as the 
Internal Revenue Service or the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) have such legisla- 
tion. Archambeault and Webber note that when 
whistleblowers seek awards, whistleblowers also 
seek anonymity. Archambeault and Webber iden- 
tify three categories of SEC whistleblowers by the 
level of desired anonymity: those who allow dis- 
closure of name and contact information, those who 
only provide an attorney’s name and contact infor- 
mation, and those who want no disclosure at all. 
The latter group rarely provides information that 
results in successful whistleblowing because inves- 
tigators do not have access to source information 
which hinders development of the wrongdoing case 
(Archambeault and Webber 2015). 


Whistleblower Legislation 
and Enforcement 


The first major law addressing US whistleblowers 
came during the Civil War. In 1863, President 
Abraham Lincoln introduced the False Claims 
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Act which targeted the sale of fake gunpowder to 
the Union. This law provided that whistleblowers 
could collect up to 50% of the money the govern- 
ment collected from the enforcement of this law. In 
1947 the law was amended to limit awards to 
information the government did not already have. 
In 1986, the law was again amended to protect 
whistleblowers from threats, harassment, or other 
acts of retaliation. In 1978, the Civil Service 
Reform Act singled out federal employee 
whistleblowers by providing them with protections 
for disclosing legal violations or gross mis- 
management. In 1989, the Whistleblower Protec- 
tion Act was passed to improve the 1978 federal 
employee protections (Peffer et al.). 

In 2002 as a result of the collapse of several 
major organizations such as Enron and World 
Com, the Congress passed the Sarbanes-Oxley 
Act which highlighted the importance of 
whistleblowers in preventing financial crises. This 
was followed by the Dodd-Frank Wall Street 
Reform and Consumer Protection Act in 2010 
which further highlighted the role of whistle- 
blowers in the financial arena (Leifer et al.). 

Unfortunately legislation supporting 
whistleblowers has not been particularly success- 
ful. Peffer et al. note that the vast majority of cases 
under the Whistleblower Protection Act are found 
in favor of the agency (Peffer et al. 2015). Leifer 
et al. indicate that the Sarbanes-Oxley Act has 
neither encouraged whistleblowers nor ade- 
quately rewarded them (Leifer et al. 2014). How- 
ever, Korb does find that whistleblowing after 
Dodd-Frank did increase by 20% between 2012 
and 2014 (Korb 2015). 

As Hastings suggests, the dilemma of over- 
sight agencies is to maintain a balance between 
protecting the public policy and protecting 
the whistleblower (Hastings 2015). Early inter- 
vention deprives the organization of a chance to 
right the wrong through its own efforts; how- 
ever, late intervention allows an organization to 
make more serious violations. At the same time, 
early disclosure by whistleblowers may result in 
more serious retaliation by the offending orga- 
nization. Consequently, both employers and 
employees need to feel safe in the context of 
disclosure. 
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While monetary awards can increase 
whistleblowing activity, Webster notes that there 
are risks to monetary awards. Some of the more 
problematic risks include: 


e Increased disclosures for personal gain 

e Increased employer suspicion of 
whistleblowers 

e Deferred reporting to secure financial reward 

e Employee focus on policing the employer 

e More difficult working environments 

e Greed rather than principled actions (Webster 
2015) 


Hastings adds that some organizations try 
to circumvent whistleblower rules through 
employer/employee agreements that make it dif- 
ficult for employees to exercise their whistle- 
blower rights. Such rules attempt to restrict 
communication with the oversight agency. For 
example, employers might require employees 
sign employment, confidentiality, and severance 
agreements that prohibit employees from commu- 
nicating organizational problems directly with the 
oversight agency. These agreements may also 
limit employee rights with respect to independent 
counsel and whistleblower awards. Such agree- 
ments may also prohibit sharing information with 
a third party (Hastings 2015). 

While the purpose of such agreements may be 
merely to encourage internal reporting and to pro- 
tect confidential information, often the agree- 
ments are intended to intimidate and ultimately 
have a chilling effect on whistleblowing. As Has- 
tings further notes, many of these agreements are 
unenforceable; however, the signer does not know 
that. Enforceability is not always clear because it 
relates to such factors as the clarity of the agree- 
ment language and the way in which the agree- 
ment was explained. While employees have an 
unwaivable right to report violations as well as 
to receive rewards for reporting inappropriate 
employer actions, preemployment agreements 
can raise employee concerns about these rights 
(Hastings 2015). 

Pretaliation action by the oversight agency is 
one way to address this problem. Hastings offers 
an example of such SEC enforcement of Dodd- 
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Frank with respect to KBR, Incorporated (KBR). 
In this example, as a result of SEC court action, 
KBR disclosed the preemployment agreements, 
indicated that the agreements could not prevent 
the employee from exercising whistleblower 
rights, and subsequently revised all future agree- 
ments (Hastings 2015). 


Good Practices That Support 
Whistleblowing 


Miceli et al. highlight the fact that whistleblower 
concerns are typically organizational ethical prob- 
lems (Miceli et al. 2009). As noted previously, 
healthy organizations want strong whistleblower 
policies so that problems can be surfaced and 
resolved early. Early resolution mitigates more 
serious complications. Early resolution often 
means that the public never becomes aware of the 
problem allowing the organization to avoid harm- 
ful publicity. Respectful employee whistleblower 
policies encourage better employee morale. Com- 
prehensive whistleblower policies can be an effec- 
tive tool in encouraging strong individual and 
organizational performance management. 
Dworkin and Near provide a broad list of essen- 
tials for organizational whistleblower policies. 
More specifically, they advocate the following: 


1. A Written Policy (A written policy provides 
clarity to the operation of the process. In addi- 
tion, clarity both highlights for employees the 
importance of whistleblowing to organiza- 
tional management and it reassures employees 
that whistleblowing is an acceptable employee 
behavior.) 

2. Compliance Training (Training highlights the 
perspective that management wants the process 
to work. It provides an opportunity to clarify the 
policy so that all supervisors and employees 
have the same understanding. It provides super- 
visors and employees an opportunity to raise 
concerns about the policy, and these concerns 
can lead to process improvements. ) 

3. Top Down Policy Development (When top 
management initiates the policy, supervisors 
understand that the policy is an integral part 
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of organizational business. This makes super- 
visors more responsible to the policy and 
increases policy credibility with employees.) 

4. Anonymous Reporting (No policy is trusted by 
all employees. Anonymous reporting allows 
employees to raise issues even if those 
employees do not trust management.) 

5. Alternate Reporting Chain (Trust is the primary 
concern in any whistleblowing policy. Forcing 
reporting through the same supervisory chain in 
which the problem occurs diminishes trust. An 
alternate reporting chain increases trust.) 

6. Consistent Management Monitoring (Visible 
management monitoring of the system and 
the resolution of problems surfaced by the sys- 
tem signals to employees that management 
supports whistleblowing as an organizational 
improvement mechanism.) 

7. Employee Feedback (Feedback from 
employees who report problems is an essential 
component to a credible system. Such feed- 
back reinforces to employees the notion 
that any reporting risk incurred is justified 
because the employer takes the report seriously 
by following through on the concern.) 

8. Employee Evaluation for Compliance 
(Using compliance with the organization’s 
whistleblower policy as a performance man- 
agement criterion confirms to employees that 
the organization considers whistleblowing an 
essential organizational practice (Dworkin and 
Near 1997)). 


From an oversight perspective, Webster offers 
good practices that the government agency can 
initiate to support whistleblowers. The first prac- 
tice relates to clear government guidance on the 
disclosure processes. Potential whistleblowers are 
more likely to come forward when they under- 
stand the disclosure process, what it requires, and 
how it protects them from organization retaliation. 
The second effort relates to publication of best 
practices so organizations can learn from each 
other. The third initiative involves government 
provision of clear information about the awards 
process so that potential whistleblowers can know 
what to expect from a disclosure. Finally, the over- 
sight agency should provide annual reporting on 
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disclosures results. This is additional information 
that the potential whistleblower can use to assess 
usefulness of pursuing the process (Webster 2015). 


International Approaches 


Miceli et al. note that whistleblower concerns affect 
all countries and they identify documented cases in 
25 countries during the period 1996 through 2008 
(Miceli et al. 2009). Countries have dealt with 
those concerns in very different ways. In Septem- 
ber 2014, Transparency International Australia 
issued a study jointly conducted by the University 
of Melbourne and Griffith University on 
Whistleblower Protection laws in the G20 coun- 
tries. This study (Wolfe et al.) reviewed the G20 
public and private sector whistleblower systems 
countries against 14 criteria (1.e., coverage, wrong- 
doing, definition of whistleblowers, reporting 
channels, external reporting channels, thresholds, 
anonymity, confidentiality, internal disclosure pro- 
cedures, breadth of retaliation, remedies, sanctions, 
oversight, and transparency) that the evaluating 
group developed specifically for the study. 

From an overall perspective, the USA was the 
only country that had some coverage in both the 
public and private sector for all 14 elements. Aus- 
tralia had some coverage in all 14 elements for the 
public sector while Canada had some coverage in 
13 of the 14 elements for the public sector. The 
UK, South Korea, and France had some coverage 
in 11 of the 14 elements in both the public and 
private section. On the other end of the spectrum, 
Saudi Arabia had partial coverage in only one 
element in either the private or public sector. Rus- 
sia has no coverage in the private sector while 
Canada, India, and Italy cover only one element 
in the private sector. 

From an element-specific perspective, the 
study found that most countries did not have 
several important whistleblower features. More 
specifically, many countries lacked a three-tiered 
reporting system that included the legislature, the 
media, and outside supportive organizations such 
as labor or nonprofit organizations. Most coun- 
tries did not have anonymous channels for 
reporting wrongdoing. Most countries did not 
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adequately protect internal disclosure proce- 
dures. Finally, most countries did not have 
transparent and accountable enforcement of 
whistleblower laws. 


Conclusion 


Whistleblowers are complex individuals who 
disclose organizational secrets about potential 
wrongdoing for a range of reasons. Whistle- 
blowers are important to organizational health 
because they can raise problems early which in 
turn can foster early resolution. However, 
whistleblowers also can create serious organiza- 
tional problems when they misunderstand an 
organization’s actions and bring costly scrutiny 
to an otherwise appropriate situation. 

Public administrators need to develop safe, 
effective, and transparent systems that allow 
whistleblowers to raise issues as early as possible. 
Such systems foster accountability and can allow 
quick problem resolution, particularly 1f 
employees trust both management and the system. 


Cross-References 


Accountability 
Performance Management 
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Whistleblowing has been defined as disclosure to 
those in authority by a person (usually an employee) 
of mismanagement, corruption, illegality, or other 
wrongdoing (The Free Dictionary by Farlex — 
Whistleblowing). 

In most instances, the whistleblower is moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to improve the function- 
ing of the entity that he may be complaining 
about. However, whistleblowers rarely get clo- 
sure, restitution, or recognition of acts requiring 
daunting effort and courage. 

Mankind evolved from a raggle-taggle bunch 
of cavemen into groups, starting as villages and 
tribes into kingdoms, democracies, theocracies, 
plutocracies, and finally globalized market states. 
This has been accompanied by a concomitant 
increase in world population and wealth: agen- 
cies, and bureaucracies have emerged to allocate 
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resources to accommodate increasing demands 
and requirements. Agencies were designed to 
administer the government/corporate expendi- 
tures in a prudent if not honest fashion; however, 
they can and do fail sometimes. Bureaucrats and 
businesses take advantage of the (limited) over- 
sight established by the agencies, bringing about 
wide-scale cheating, overbilling, thieving, and 
defrauding taxpayers/stakeholders and jeopardiz- 
ing the well-being of the organization. This 
unchecked misconduct has brought about the 
development of laws and writs in order to expose 
and discourage unchecked malfeasance; punitive 
measures and disincentives for scofflaws have 
been established. Once incentives had been 
established for exposing wrongdoing, a whole 
new set of scenarios has developed whistle- 
blowers, false claims acts, qui tam suits, etc. 

The congress has repeatedly refined or 
reversed the Whistleblower Protection Act/Law 
with several amendments. Whether this has 
made a difference to protect the whistleblower 
remains to be seen. It is important to review the 
history (Statutes of the realm 12 Edward II, Ch. 6 
(1318), 177-178. Quoted by Charles Doyle for 
the Congressional Research Service (2009), 2.) 
and evolution of whistleblowing in order to under- 
stand the circumstances under which whistle- 
blowing and whistleblower protection became 
law. A recounting of the history of whistleblowers 
will bring to light their sagging plight and 
wavering support provided by those in power, 
and leadership’s efforts to expose and expunge 
wrongdoing, or to collude with the “perp.” 

The idea of exposing wrongdoing is surpris- 
ingly ancient. The English Crown’s recognition of 
malfeasance among contractors led to the estab- 
lishment of what is now known as the qui tam suit 
(Britannica.com (http://britannica.com/) Withred 
King of Kent last updated 7-3-2007 qui tam pro 
domino rege quam pro se ipso in hac parte 
sequituri = he who sues in the matter for the 
king as well as for himself.). The earliest known 
account of whistleblowing and qui tam suits was 
in AD 695 in the Kingdom of Kent, in England, 
when Wihtred of Kent, an Anglo-Saxon King, 
sets the precedent of providing incentive 
for informers who exposed those who had 
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committed the sin of working on the Sabbath 
(Whistleblowersinternational.com (http://whistle 
blowersinternational.com/) The birth of Qui Tam 
in Medieval England, Qui Tam A definition: 
A history: Whistleblowingprotection.org (http:// 
whistleblowingprotection.org/)). 

In 1318 qui tam laws (Britannica.com (http:// 
britannica.com/) Withred King of Kent last 
updated 7-3-2007 qui tam pro domino rege 
quam pro se ipso in hac parte sequituri = he 
who sues in the matter for the king as well as for 
himself.) were enforced during the reign of 
Edward II to reward the commoner who exposed 
fraud involving the commerce of wines. This writ 
was actually formalized in England following the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. This was the revo- 
lution bringing about the overthrow of James II 
known for his Catholic leanings. This resulted in 
the establishment of a decidedly protestant mon- 
archy with the protestant Dutch William of 
Orange and his English wife Mary who became 
joint monarchs. It also established the authority of 
the British Parliament over the king. This period 
saw the quasi formalization of the qui tam writ, 
where a “commoner” was given a reward of £100 
for the apprehension of any Roman Catholic 
priest, breeding a class of people — common 
informers who harassed the priests for gain, even 
when the government would not have. In 
England, increased qui tam provisions saw a pro- 
liferation of professional informers who were 
given the unsavory appellation of “viperous ver- 
min” by Edward Coke in his work at the Institutes 
of the Laws of England. 

In the 1600s, colonists coming to America 
brought the concept of qui tam along with them. 
This became law in 1686 (From the Colonial 
Laws of Massachusetts (1686) Qui Tam: The 
False Claims Act and Related Federal Statutes 
by Charles Doyle for the Congressional Research 
Service (2009), 2.) and was put in to effect in the 
colony of Massachusetts over the fraudulent sale 
of bread. 

In 1863, during the Civil War, Abraham 
Lincoln and his congress became concerned that 
suppliers of goods to the Union Army were 
defrauding the Army. Lincoln spoke out against 
those who would jeopardize the safety of the 
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Union soldiers, saying “Worse than traitors in 
arms are the men who pretend loyalty to the flag, 
feast and fatten on the misfortunes of the nation 
while patriotic blood is crimsoning the plains of 
the south.” The congress then enacted the Federal 
False Claims Act (FCA) (The False Claims Act, 
31 U.S.C. §§ 3279-3733). The FCA was also 
called the Lincoln Act because it was enacted at 
President Lincoln’s request. It was originally to 
recover monies from unscrupulous contractors 
who sold the Union Army decrepit horses, mules 
in ill health, faulty rifles and ammunitions, rancid 
rations, and provisions. At this time a successful 
whistleblower was able to collect 50% of the 
money recovered by the government. 

The administrations of Republican presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt (1902) and William Howard 
Taft (1909) prohibited employees from communi- 
cating with the congress without authorization 
from their supervisors. The measure originating 
from these two Republican administrations gutted 
any measures that would protect whistleblowers 
from retaliation, reprisal, and retribution, making 
them afraid and impotent against a corrupt lead- 
ership. Even if the whistleblowers might not say 
anything, the fact they had to seek permission 
from their supervisors who might have been the 
scofflaws, the potential whistleblower could be 
targeted for retaliation. Despite the First Amend- 
ment, there was no protection for federal 
employees/whistleblowers from retaliation even 
dismissal. Senator Robert M. La Follete (R) of 
Wisconsin, known for his progressive views and 
support of reform legislation, made seminal 
changes to the Act. The changes proposed by 
Sen. La Follette and Rep. Lloyd conferred job 
protection rights to federal employees who 
accessed the congress to register complaints 
about their supervisors guilty of fraud, miscon- 
duct, or corruption. The law declared it “the duty 
of all persons in the service of the USA, as well as 
all other inhabitants thereof, to give the earliest 
information to the congress or any other proper 
authority of any misconduct, frauds, or misde- 
meanors committed by any officers or persons in 
the service of these states, which may come to 
their knowledge.” The language in this act was 
placed in the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 
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and codified in 5 USC § 7211. This act was the 
first federal law enacted specifically to protect 
whistleblowers. 

During WWII AG Francis Biddle asked the 
congress to repeal the qui tam provisions of the 
FCA on the grounds that these had “become mere 
parasitical actions, ... solely because of the hope 
of a large reward” (The False Claims Act: It’s 
more than just healthcare. Grubman Scott 
R. Georgia Defense Lawyers Association - 2015 
Law Journal.) In 1943, the act was amended to 
reduce the relator’s share of the recovered proce- 
dure to 10-25%. An amendment also added a 
“government knowledge bar” which prevented 
whistleblowers from filing a qui tam suit if the 
lawsuit was based on information already known 
to the government. This brought about the near 
demise of the FCA. However, the FCA limped 
along until President Reagan came into office. 

In 1985, a government report detailed in NYT, 
several powerful companies including General 
Dynamics, General Electric, and Rockwell Inter- 
national pleaded guilty to multiple counts of fraud 
(“The Trouble with Defense Contractors”, Rich- 
ard Halloran: New York Times Dec 8 1985.). 
Although reparations were made, complete with 
assurances of contrition and corrective action, 
there do not appear to be any reports on preclud- 
ing these companies from bidding on defense 
contracts in the future. It was opined that these 
fraudulent practices were costing the taxpayers 
$10—100 billion annually. Iowa Senator Chuck 
Grassley authored several major amendments to 
the FCA that “restored the teeth and breathed new 
life into a law that was designed to do nothing but 
to protect all American taxpayers.” The congress 
moved to increase the penalties and the 
whistleblowers’ share of recovered money. 

In 2009 Fraud Enforcement and Recovery Act 
(FERA) was signed into law when the congress 
moved to fortify the False Claims Act securing a 
recovery of $27 billion in taxpayer money. This 
strengthened the FCA as the government’s fraud- 
fighting statute of choice. 

In “Truth be Told,” a GAP feature, Bea Edwards 
includes a commentary by renowned attorney Mat- 
thew Parish on accountability at the United 
Nations. He opines that exposing wrongdoing and 
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penalizing perpetrators is challenging and contro- 
versial. The solution, he says is to “create an insti- 
tutional culture that promotes exposure of the 
wrongdoing that inevitably occurs by virtue of the 
moral frailties of humankind.” Parish states that the 
bureaucratic structure at the UN is labyrinthine and 
so complex that only insiders, knowledgeable of 
the blizzard of regulations, would be able to wend 
their way through the morass of deception and 
fraud. An outsider or an outside investigative 
body would be ill-equipped to uncover fraud. It 
would have to be an insider who could expose 
wrongdoing. The UN is by design a kleptocracy, 
and insiders who could be whistleblowers are 
bound to secrecy. “Bureaucracy that is incom- 
prehensible to outsiders loses its incentive for 
self-restraint. . .by elaborating more labyrinthine 
structures, managers acquiring greater authori- 
ties, managing higher budgets and more staff, 
and acquiring increasing prestigious emoluments 
of office” (“The Trouble with Defense Contrac- 
tors”, Richard Halloran: New York Times Dec 
8 1985.). 

Unfortunately this secret underbelly of bureau- 
cracies is not characteristic of just the UN. It is 
present, although in a far more clandestine man- 
ner, with government agencies and possibly the 
private sector. 

Corrupt leaders devise draconian methods to 
silence whistleblowers and cover up their own 
complicity in deception and fraud. Within 
government agencies in the USA, other than the 
Department of Defense, there is rarely an explicit 
gag order to muzzle whistleblowers. The agencies 
resort to using multiple weapons in their 
armamentarium to deal with “unquellable” 
whistleblowing employees — some examples are 
as follows: 


e One of the weapons is to refuse a FOIA request 
or making an FOIA response completely 
unusable. 

e Under the FOIA, documents can be requested 
and released to anyone including a 
whistleblower. 

e The agency frequently responds by sending out 
redacted documents, white pages completely 
covered with black ink that are of no value. 
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e Another fallback mechanism is to refuse to 
release documents under the pretext of person- 
nel/personal information. 

e Demoralizing the whistleblower is a frequently 
used tactic. 


In the Department of Veterans Affairs, for 
instance, it is not uncommon to see that scofflaws 
are rarely ever prosecuted, even when they lie to 
the congress while under oath. They are often 
promoted or hidden from public view (like the 
idiot child sequestered in the attic) and allowed 
to retire. When the clamor from the proletariat 
becomes intolerable or threatening to the leader- 
ship, these scofflaws are encouraged to retire with 
sizeable retirements and pensions. This serves to 
dissuade all except the most resolute and persis- 
tent potential whistleblower. 

Although regulations state that a retiring 
employee in leadership may not work for a con- 
tractor and use his prior office to secure profitable 
contracts with his erstwhile employer — i.e., the 
government — it is not uncommon to find that there 
is an active revolving door strategy in effect and 
even officials who have left the agency under a 
cloud secure very lucrative employment with gov- 
ernment contractors. To the onlooker as well as 
the whistleblower, the agency has rewarded the 
wrongdoer. 

Another ploy employed by government agen- 
cies or their leadership is to secure or establish 
territories gradually so that the denizens of their 
immediate environment come to believe that their 
malfeasance is merely the way things are — a 
creeping acceptance of the hugely unacceptable 
becoming palatable when taken in small doses. 

If the whistleblower decides, imprudently to 
take on the government or other behemoth, his 
monetary resources dwindle at an alarming rate, 
he is labeled a trouble-maker and unable to secure 
jobs commensurate with his training or education, 
and unless he is made of sterner stuff, he, his 
family and friends, falls prey to a PTSD of sorts. 

The majority of FCA cases are in areas 
other than healthcare. A fairly long list is provided 
by GAP titled “Timeline of Whistleblowers” 
reveals a very large list of whistleblowers — most 
of whom are not involved in healthcare. With the 
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“attempted” repeal of the Affordable Care Act, it 
is conceivable that healthcare issues will come 
under closer study. Whether this will result in 
meaningful improvement in healthcare delivery 
is debatable. 

Blowing the whistle on corrupt or dangerous 
practices can and should become an integral part 
of good governance. Ideally, society itself and its 
governments ought to rely on whistleblowers to act 
as deterrents to fraud and abuse, making them an 
important tool for keeping control on destructive 
avarice and mendacity. Whether or not the govern- 
ment utilizes this tool is often unpredictable being 
based on politics and expediency. 
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Abbreviations 


AASB Australian Accounting Standards 


Board 


CFS Consolidated financial statement 

FASAB Federal Accounting Standards 
Advisory Board 

GASB Governmental Accounting Standards 
Board 

IAS International Accounting Standards 

IASB International Accounting Standards 
Board 

IFRS International Financial Reporting 
Standards 

IPSAS International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards 

IPSASB International Public Sector 
Accounting Standards Board 

NPM New Public Management 

SCMA Swedish Council Municipal 


Accounting 


Whole of Government Accounting 


SNFMA Swedish National Financial 
Management Authority 


WGA Whole of Government Accounting 


Synonyms 


Consolidation; Group accounting; Reporting 


Definition 


The Whole of Government Accounting (WGA) 
refers to a view of the overall financial position of 
the government of a particular jurisdiction and is 
prepared via the consolidation of the financial 
statements and transactions of all entities con- 
trolled by the jurisdiction’s government (Guthrie 
1998, p. 2). 


Introduction 


During the last decades, public sector organiza- 
tions in several countries have undergone enor- 
mous changes. One of the most notable initiatives 
has been the externalization of public services 
through corporatization, contracting out, agen- 
cies, public and private partnerships, and privati- 
zation of activities and entities not at the core of 
public administration. All these initiatives are part 
of New Public Management (NPM). Definitions 
of NPM vary, but it is often taken involving 
downsizing, privatization, corporatization, com- 
petition, and devolution (Gruening 2001; 
Reichard 2002; Wollmann 2004). 

The growing diffusion of decentralized (public, 
private, and nonprofit) has profoundly modified 
public governance. This process involves not only 
the authority to produce public services but also the 
need to create stronger communication in order to 
coordinate, steer, and control the corporations. 
Governance is not just about corporate manage- 
ment and marketization but also about the chang- 
ing nature of government and how to understand 
such changes (Tricker 1994; Kettl 2000). 

The increasing use of market-like mechanisms, 
and the growth of public and private partnerships 
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of a variety of public services in different 
countries, has blurred the boundaries between 
the public and private sectors (Osborne and 
Gaebler 1992; Bovaird 2004). The creation of 
decentralized entities with respect to government 
renders the themes of control and adequate 
definition of internal and external accountability 
relationships to a position of critical importance 
(Chan 2003). Accountability relationships 
between the corporations and the government 
may be regarded as “internal accountability.” 
Accountability relationships between the govern- 
ment and its stakeholders may be considered as 
“external accountability.” 

The ownership of a public service organization 
often is still within the government ownership, 
who cannot ignore its social objectives or satis- 
faction of the needs and development of the com- 
munity. “However the recent changes have indeed 
been geared to moving certain activities and orga- 
nizations out of public ownership. These will not 
be excluded from this consideration, as there are 
often important residual accountabilities which 
link these organizations to governments. The 
organizations are still closely associated with the 
public sector and they are, principally, staffed by 
the same employees who were there previously. 
They provide a mirror in which the changes in the 
organizations which have remained in public 
ownership can be reflected and compared” 
(Broadbent and Guthrie 1992, p. 24). 

The wider concept of accountability is related 
to the need to be accountable for the global results 
achieved by the different activities within the gov- 
ernment responsibility and provided internally by 
the government and externally by decentralized 
entities. The traditional financial reports of the 
government are tools that are being used to be 
accountable to particular activities realized within 
the organization. The Whole of Government 
Accounts (WGAs) are full accrual-based accounts 
covering the whole public sector to be audited by 
the National Audit Office (Olson et al. 1998). 
The aim of WGA is to produce a single financial 
report that encompasses all government activities 
and entities within its area of authority, i.e., city, 
region, or central government in a country (Grossi 
and Newberry 2009). 
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Internationally there are two different concep- 
tions about the role that a WGA can perform 
(Heald and Georgiou 2011). In Australia as well 
as in other several countries (1.e., New Zealand, 
the USA, Canada, Sweden, etc.), WGAs are really 
particular jurisdictions (1.e., commonwealth and 
each state/region/city). In contract, the WGA was 
conceived in 1998 in macroeconomic terms and is 
the consolidated financial statements for the 
whole of the UK public sector, showing what the 
UK government spends and receives, and what it 
owns and owes. The UK WGAs are the most 
comprehensive set of audited consolidated gov- 
ernment accounts published globally, comprising 
all 5500 public entities in the UK public sector. 
These include central government departments 
and arm’s-length bodies, local government bod- 
ies, the health sector, and public corporations such 
as the Bank of England. WGA provides details of 
the government’s revenue and expenditure, assets, 
and liabilities, using IFRS-based policies (CIPFA 
2015). 


Multiplicity of the Consolidation 
Approaches 


Grossi and Pepe (2009) analyze consolidation 
approaches in the public sector in six countries 
(Sweden, the UK, the USA, Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia) highlighting differences 
and similarities. Several countries compile the 
consolidated financial reporting in their public 
sector (whole, federal/central, state, or local gov- 
ernment), but only few countries (Sweden, the 
UK, the USA, Canada, New Zealand, and Austra- 
lia) have already established consolidation stan- 
dards, in addition to IPSASB. The authors 
identified two diverging trends. The first trend, 
mainly in the Anglo-Saxon countries (the UK, 
Australia, and New Zealand), consists of the con- 
vergence of the accounting standards toward a 
private sector approach. The second trend, present 
only in some countries (the USA, Canada, and 
Sweden), is characterized by an influential role of 
the government, and the accounting standards are 
modified for application to the public sector 
(p. 255). Their article has identified two main 
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features of the development of WGA. First, the 
dynamics of WGA continue to change; thus, 
nothing should be considered stable. Second, 
while the convergence process has brought har- 
monization, comparison, and homogeneity, there 
still remains the problem of finding the appropri- 
ate combination of private and public sector 
approaches (p. 256). 

The International Public Sector Accounting 
Standards Board (IPSASB)’s approach to consol- 
idation is based on the concept of control mostly 
like the International Accounting Standards 
Board (IASB). According to IPSAS 35, the defi- 
nition of control focuses on an entity’s ability to 
influence the nature and amount of benefits 
through its power over another entity. According 
to IPSAS 35, the main driver behind government 
consolidation is the criterion of control, drawn on 
IAS 27 and IFRS 10 that clearly adopted a prin- 
ciple of control with a wide meaning of direction 
plus benefit. This means that also in the case of 
IPSAS, some related parties (e.g., entities that are 
significantly funded by the government budget or 
have almost exclusive contract with it, but are not 
“controlled” by the government according to the 
control criterion) are not included in the area of 
consolidation (Grossi and Steccolini 2015). In this 
sense, it is worth underling that the IPSASB 
approach is mainly based on the decision-making 
approach, similar to what occurs in the private 
sector, while a different approach, based more on 
the criterion of financial accountability as the 
Governmental Accounting Standards Board 
(GASB) 14, would be more useful with the char- 
acteristics of the public sector organizations 
(Tagesson and Grossi 2012). 

Bergmann et al.’s (2016) comparative study 
presents an overview of the different consolida- 
tion approaches in Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) coun- 
tries and focused on the methods applied and the 
guiding multiple principles and perspective 
(control, budgetary, organizational and legal, sta- 
tistical, and risk) followed to define the perimeter 
of consolidation. Their study shows that a trend 
toward accrual accounting and the presentation of 
consolidated financial statements according to 
International Accounting Standards is obvious. 
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Moreover, countries that are explicitly following 
International Accounting Standards, like Austra- 
lia, Canada, Estonia, New Zealand, the UK and, in 
the near future, Spain and Chile, seem to be 
clearly oriented toward the control criterion 
(p. 11). Countries with a looser link to interna- 
tional standards by tendency show a scope of 
consolidation that can rather be explained by his- 
torical developments or that has been defined later 
on (e.g., Denmark, Sweden, and the USA) and 
therefore lacks the stringency and taxonomy that 
it would have following accounting standards 


(p. 11). 


The Usefulness and the Users 


WGA has been numerous and substantial, with 
emphasis placed on the resulting accounting sys- 
tem providing better information for decision- 
making at all levels of government and for many 
forms of governmental activity (Chow et al. 2007, 
p. 27). WGA may serve to increase accountability 
and transparency toward internal and external 
stakeholders. Otherwise, internal and external 
users of financial information would not be able 
to base their decisions on reliable and relevant 
information about the financial position, financial 
performance, and cash flows of the “whole” gov- 
ernment, or they might find it more difficult to 
form an idea on it. 

Bergmann et al. (2016) identified several inter- 
nal and external users of WGA in general. 

Internal stakeholders, namely, politicians and 
public managers, consider WGA and consoli- 
dated financial statements as useful tools for 
steering and controlling the direct and indirect 
provision of public services. They are a relevant 
tool for public decision-making in programming 
and controlling the different public policies 
(p. 4). According to Chow et al. (2015), an 
important factor determining the use and useful- 
ness of consolidated government accounts is the 
political buy-in at the outset. “Politicians’ use of 
public accounts is heavily biased toward the 
budgetary process, which is the main arena where 
contests for resource allocation take place. Parlia- 
mentary scrutiny, which theoretically could benefit 
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from the implementation of consolidated govern- 
ment accounting, is also conditional on greater 
financial literacy among politicians, which limits 
such work to specialist members of parliament” 
(p. 4). 

WGA might also to be considered useful by 
external stakeholders (e.g., citizens, voters, tax- 
payers, suppliers, other public administrations, 
international organizations, banks, financial insti- 
tutions, and rating agencies) since WGA help to 
give a comprehensive view of the “whole” gov- 
ernment and its publicly owned corporations. In 
particular, banks are interested in WGA in order to 
understand the real and effective opportunities of 
creditworthiness of the governments and their 
owned corporations. Moreover, WGA could be a 
useful and informative tool for rating agencies to 
determine Bergmann et al. (2016)). Chow 
et al. (2015) have different opinion regarding the 
usefulness of WGA for financial markets, credit 
rating agencies, and other analysts. They stated 
that “credit rating agencies prefer global statistical 
reporting frameworks based on universal stan- 
dards such as the UN/EU statistical accounts 
rather than consolidated government accounts” 


(p. 4). 


International Experiences 


According to the new study of Bergmann 
et al. (2016), internationally there are two experi- 
ences of WGA (the UK and Estonia) and several 
experiences (Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the USA) 
of implementation of consolidated financial 
statements in the central or federal and local 
government. 

In the UK WGA means that consolidation 
comprises all state levels (central government 
and all local governments) and public corpora- 
tions. The parliament, the National Audit Office, 
and the nationalized banks are excluded by WGA. 
The UK focus was initially to bring together, via 
the WGA-UK consolidation program, the various 
central government accounts along with those of 
local government and public corporations (Chow 
et al. 2015). 
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The case of Estonia seems to be especially 
remarkable as both the National Bank and other 
entities with a strong balance sheet are consoli- 
dated at the highest level, with two CFSs 
reflecting, on the one side, the public sector with- 
out public enterprises and financial institutions 
(GGS) and, on the other side, the total of the 
public sector with all controlled entities (p. 14). 
Since 2004, a full accrual accounting and 
reporting system in accordance with IPSASs has 
been implemented throughout the whole govern- 
ment in Estonia. The Estonian accounting and 
reporting system provides data on assets, liabili- 
ties, revenues, expenses, commitments, and pay- 
ments, and the Ministry of Finance compiles a 
consolidated financial statement (CFS) for the 
whole government, including all government 
levels and their decentralized entities (Argento 
et al. 2016). 

Australia consolidates the individual 
accounts according to the standards of Austra- 
lian Accounting Standards Board (AASB) for 
commonwealth (federal) government, each of 
six states and two territory governments (e.g., 
New South Wales, Victoria), and all local gov- 
ernment municipalities. Australia doesn’t con- 
solidate the whole of government as a single 
entity (Chow et al. 2015). 

Canada consolidates according to the stan- 
dards of Canada’s Public Sector Accounting 
Board (PSAB) for federal government, each 
of the ten provincial and three territorial govern- 
ments (e.g., Ontario, Yukon), and all local gov- 
ernments. Government business enterprises 
(GBEs) are excluded by the consolidation. Can- 
ada doesn’t consolidate the whole of government 
as a single entity (Chow et al. 2015). 

New Zealand compiles consolidated reports 
for central government (including Crown entities, 
state-owned enterprises, all three offices of the 
parliament, and the Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand) and all local governments according to 
the NZ PBE standards. Local government 
accounts are not included in the central govern- 
ments accounts because they are not controlled by 
the central government. New Zealand doesn’t 
consolidate the whole of government as a single 
entity (The Treasury 2005, 2016). 
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In Spain, recently it has been passed a new 
regulation that requires the preparation of consol- 
idated statements for public sector entities (Orden 
1489/2013, standards for the preparation of con- 
solidated accounts in the public sector). The stan- 
dards are applicable for the central and the local 
government, which are based on the IPSASs, but 
for the local government, its implementation is 
expected in 2017. Full consolidation is applicable 
for controlled entities and proportional method for 
joint ventures, while the equity method is appli- 
cable for associates (Brusca et al. 2016). 

In Sweden government accounts are consoli- 
dated according to the standards of the Swedish 
National Financial Management Authority 
(SNFMA) using the equity method, and local 
government accounts are consolidated according 
to the standards of the Swedish Council on 
Municipal Accounting (SCMA) based on propor- 
tional method. Sweden doesn’t consolidate the 
whole of government as a single entity (ESV 
2013; Tagesson and Grossi 2015). 

The Swiss federal government has prepared its 
federal consolidated financial statement since the 
financial year 2009 mainly according to IPSAS. 
The Swiss federal government has adopted a prag- 
matic approach to define the area of consolidation 
that includes the central federal administration as 
parent entity, the decentralized federal administra- 
tion, entities that present separate financial state- 
ments, and entities of decentralized federal 
administration with their own financial state- 
ments. The consolidation also includes other enti- 
ties which discharge public sector functions and 
are closely linked to the federal budget, such as 
social insurance funds with their own accounts, 
the unemployment insurance (ALV), compensa- 
tion fund, Swiss Federal Railways (SBB), or 
Swiss Post (Argento et al. 2012). 

The USA consolidates the federal government 
accounts according to the standards issued by the 
Federal Accounting Standards Advisory Board 
(FASAB) and state and municipal accounts 
according to the standards issued by the Govern- 
mental Accounting Standards Board (GASB). 
The USA standards to define the area of consoli- 
dation are mainly based on the concept of finan- 
cial accountability that it is significantly different 
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from the IPSAS approach based on control. The 
USA doesn’t consolidate the whole of govern- 
ment as a single entity (Grossi and Pepe 2009). 


Conclusions 


Our findings suggest that WGA and consolidated 
financial statements in the public sector may serve 
to increase accountability and transparency 
toward internal and external stakeholders (politi- 
cians and public managers, citizens, voters, tax- 
payers, suppliers, other public administrations, 
international organizations, banks, financial insti- 
tutions, and rating agencies). 

Previous scholars identified emerging interna- 
tional trends in terms of consolidation approaches 
(Grossi and Pepe 2009). The first trend, mainly in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries (the UK, Australia, 
and New Zealand), consists of the convergence 
of the accounting standards toward a private sec- 
tor approach. The second trend, present only in 
some countries (Canada, Sweden, and the USA), 
is characterized by an influential role of the gov- 
ernment, and the accounting standards are modi- 
fied for application to the public sector. 

Even if control criterion based on IPSAS 1s still 
dominating in the consolidation in the public sec- 
tor especially in some countries, there are inter- 
esting alternatives or better integrative solutions 
based on budgetary criterion that could help to 
overcome the criticalities arising from the imple- 
mentation of IPSAS (Grossi & Steccolini). Only 
few countries implemented a full WGA in the 
public sector (Estonia and the UK), but there is a 
growing number of experiences (Australia, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the USA) of implementation of consolidated 
financial statements in the central or federal and 
local government based on international and 
national standards. 


Cross-References 
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Introduction 


“The Arab Region comprises 22 states that are mem- 
bers of the Arab League, is defined by complex set of 
issues including the Arab Israeli conflict and its 
repercussions, unstable economic conditions and 
trends, population-resource imbalances and environ- 
mental stress” (Al Maaitah et al. 2012). In addition, 
currently several of the Arab states are witnessing 
internal wars and conflicts, which 1s resulting in mass 
destructions, deaths, and massive floods of displaced 
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people. According to Al Maaitah et al. (2012), 
democratization in the Arab region remains a slow 
process, which faces various setbacks including 
regional instability and conflicts, economic imbal- 
ances, and the lack of freedom to engage in mean- 
ingful democratic process. Al Maaitah et al. (2012) 
added that such setbacks not only hindered the 
democratization process but have also delayed 
efforts aimed at promoting women’s empowerment 
and equal participation in decision making. 

While most of the Arab countries either signed 
or ratified various conventions on the rights of 
women and issued national laws on that effect, 
however, these efforts did not reach their full 
fruition in the real world. According to the Arab 
Organization for Human Rights (2013), the situa- 
tion of Arab women in all of the Arab world is 
characterized with various degrees of weak 
participation in public life, decision-making 
centers, economic participation, and in the social 
and family sphere. Women in general, are 
disproportionally represented in political life. 
Globally, women occupy only 25% of senior man- 
agement positions, but this is still much higher 
than in Arab countries (UNDP 2015). 

According to the Arab Development Report 
(UNDP 2002), the lack of women empowerment 
is the main factor of the Arab world’s backward- 
ness. It stated that “the utilization of Arab 
Women’s capabilities through political and eco- 
nomic participation remain the lowest in the 
World in quantitative terms, as evident by the 
very low share of women in parliaments, cabinet, 
and the workforce, and in the trend toward the 
feminization of unemployment” (UNDP 2002). 

The situation of women in the Arab world and 
probably in similar situation is influenced by social 
and cultural norms. The traditional roles of women 
are more of homemakers and home-carers for all 
family members. These cultural norms limit the 
scope of women’s socioeconomic and political par- 
ticipation. This situation varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, women made significant 
progress in the public sphere, while in others they 
are not. The progress of women in some countries is 
spearheaded by strong political support of the ruling 
families, such as the case in Jordan, where women 
assume most of their high rank positions by royal 
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appointment not by election, although the parlia- 
mentary quota had significant impact on women’s 
participation in the Council of Representatives. 

On the other hand, the situation of women in 
specific countries is not so pleasant, for example, 
women in Libya experience difficult situations, 
which resulted in weakened participation of 
women in political, social, economic, and cultural 
activities of their country (Algmati 2014). The 
situation in Saudi Arabia is even weaker espe- 
cially in the decision-making process and public 
life in general (Abdurrahim 2014). Recently, 
Saudi Arabia has made significant advances in 
women’s participation in public institutions 
including the Consultative Council (Majlis 
Al-Shura) and municipalities. 


Education and Illiteracy 


There has been strong regional progress toward 
gender parity in education, a crucial step to create 
equal opportunities for women and men. Many 
more girls now go to primary school in the region 
(UNDP 2015). Statistics show that the situation of 
women education is relatively improving in the 
Arab world with variations among countries and 
urban-rural societies. For example, in Jordan 
women illiteracy rate was 24% in 1990 and has 
dropped to 10% in 2010, and in Bahrain it 
dropped from 28% in 1990 to 8% in 2010, and 
in Tunisia it dropped from 48% in 1990 to 28% in 
2010. However, some other countries witnessed 
an increase in women illiteracy rate; these include 
Sudan from 40% in 1990 to 60% in 2010, and in 
Mauritanian it increased from 61% to 71% for the 
same period. While in some other countries, the 
rate has dropped slightly; however it still is con- 
sidered very high (e.g., Egypt from 40% to 38%, 
Yemen from 85% to 60% (Arab Women Organi- 
zation (AWO) 2010). 


Economic Participation 
While women have made significant progress in 


education, in several of the Arab countries, 
females outnumber male students in university 
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level especially in arts and social sciences. How- 
ever, they are disproportionally represented in the 
labor market. The Arab region has the lowest 
labor force participation rate among all regions, 
mainly due to the low participation of women, as 
men’s labor force participation rate is almost iden- 
tical to the global average of 77%. Although many 
Arab countries witnessed an increase in women’s 
labor force participation rate in the past two 
decades, it reached only 26% in 2010, which is 
the lowest rate among all regions and half the 
global average of 51%. The region has made 
progress on educational attainments for both 
boys and girls, but gains in women’s education 
did not significantly raise their participation in the 
labor force. Women’s employment to population 
ratio increased slowly, from 16% in 1991 to 19% 
in 2011. However, it remained the lowest among 
all regions and much lower than the world average 
(UNDP 2015). 

The low economic participation rate of Arab 
women is due to several sociocultural and eco- 
nomic factors. The prevailing masculine culture 
gives priority for males to have jobs. Women’s 
work may be considered as costly because of 
women having more time off due to marriage, 
pregnancy, and maternal leaves. Some companies 
and employers express it bluntly that they hire 
only singles, and if new female employees get 
married within a certain period, their contract 
will be terminated. In addition, the Arab labor 
market is not creating enough jobs for its youth 
population, either males or females, and women 
are those who are affected adversely in this situa- 
tion. These conditions sharply limit job opportu- 
nities for women (see Al-Makhzoumi 2010). 
Women’s work has a positive impact on women’s 
role in family and society, and the economic pro- 
gress of women and their contribution to the wel- 
fare of their families enhance their roles in their 
families and communities (Olaimat and Al-Louzi 
2008; UNFPA 2014). 


Political Participation 


Arab women’s political participation is below 
expectations. Despite the progress made in 
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education, health, and relative improvement in 
their economic participation, the achieved pro- 
gress 1s not reflected in their political presence. 
Arab women’s political participation even is 
lower than their economic participation. If we 
take some measures, we find that women partici- 
pation in higher government positions (ministers) 
in Jordan was 4.7% in 1990 and increased to 9.7% 
in 2010; in Algeria it was 11% for both periods; in 
Egypt, it reached 3.9% in 2005. With regard to 
parliamentary participation, still it is relatively 
very low compared to the population of women 
and their improved education. For example, in 
Jordan the percentage increased from 0% in 
1990 to 10.8% in 2010; in Egypt the percentage 
is low (5.7%) as it was in 2005, increased to 9% in 
2012, and decreased to 5% in 2015 (AWO 2015; 
and The Regional Center for Strategic Studies 
2015, see also Olimat 2010). For the Arab world 
as a whole according to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union (2016), as of 1% of August, 2016 women in 
parliaments worldwide represent) 22.8%), com- 
pared to (16.8%) a decade ago (in 2006). 

The paradox is that while women have gained 
constitutional and legal rights, including political 
rights, however, these gains remain attached to 
their traditional roles in general. Their political 
participation despite the promises of the Arab 
Spring where women were active partners in it is 
around 10.7% in 2011 (UN Women 2014). 

UN Women report (2014) states that only in 
Arab countries with all the promises, the percent- 
age of women in parliaments did not exceed 30%, 
and if we compare women participation between 
2011 and 2012, we notice a decline. However, the 
only promising development is that some coun- 
tries have allocated quota for women’s participa- 
tion such as in Morocco and Jordan. Therefore, 
women currently constitute around 16.7% of 
house representatives. 

Women’s representation in parliaments is ris- 
ing, but the region is still far behind the rest of the 
world. Their share of seats rose from 2.6% in 2000 
to around 12.7% in 2013 compared to 20% glob- 
ally and 18% in developing regions (UNDP 
2015). 

The low level of political representation of 
Arab women is a result of cultural norms and 
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stereotypes, as well as unstable political situations 
posing specific security risks. Arab women gen- 
erally lack experience in leadership and 
campaigning skills and have a limited presence 
in political parties. Political systems in Arab coun- 
tries have long discouraged broad participation 
for both males and females: many were character- 
ized by either one-party rule or a simple majority 
electoral system, rather than proportional repre- 
sentation (UNDP 2015). The political participa- 
tion in general is lacking in most of the Arab 
countries; this is why in several of these countries, 
they are prematurely put down by counterrevolu- 
tions orchestrated by political regimes in the 
region. Arab people are striving for freedom and 
dignity, and they long for democratization. How- 
ever, the oppressive regimes in general responded 
to these legitimate aspirations by force and mass 
killings. 


Arab Spring and Women 


Arab women played a major role in Arab Spring 
in all of its aspects. They were among the first 
who stand up for freedom and among the first to 
sacrifice their lives. They spare no efforts in 
igniting the Arab Spring and providing all the 
masses needed for the movement. Unfortu- 
nately, the peaceful movement toward freedom 
and dignity has faced a brutal and fierce coun- 
terrevolution. The counterrevolution prompted 
by local and regional players has succeeded in 
altering at least temporarily the movement of 
history toward more freedom of the Arab people. 
These setbacks affected all people and women 
were affected adversely the most. Aladely 
(2011) argue that Egyptian women as their after- 
math of their participation in the revolution have 
witnessed more discrimination and their politi- 
cal participation has dropped sharply, and even 
women activists were excluded from playing 
their role in major social policies and activities 
in their traditional fields of childhood and fam- 
ilies. Moreover, government policies and actions 
show more discrimination toward women in 
employment and fair wages; consequently 
unemployment among women has increased, 
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and the presence of women in political parties 
has diminished sharply. 


Recommendations 


There are numerous suggestions, proposed to cre- 
ate, an enabling environment for Arab women to 
have their fair share in socioeconomic develop- 
ment and high profile presence in political and 
public life. For example, Ben Ezzedeen 
(2010) calls for the formulation of an inclusive 
and integrative strategy in legislation to foster 
women organizations and to create opportunities 
for women to be an active partner in rights and 
obligations. Al Maaitah et al. (2012: 24) argue that 
the integration of women in public and political 
life requires solid political interventions aiming at 
empowering women and raising the awareness of 
men and women in the Arab world about the 
values of women’s role not only in the private 
but also in the public sphere. That is because the 
challenges that are facing women in politics are 
immense, requiring the consolidation of all efforts 
with great belief in women’s capabilities as 
human beings who are able to lead and shoulder 
the responsibility in the building and sustaining of 
their nations (Al Maaitah et al. 2012: 24 and see 
Al Maaitah et al. 2011). 

On the other hand, Khuzam (2011) suggests 
that several measures should be opted in order 
to improve the situation of women in society 
and foster social stability and peace; these 
include joint efforts by government and civil 
society organizations, in order to empower 
women socially, economically, politically, and 
culturally. Advancing the whole situation of 
women in society is the crucial step in building 
a just, advanced, and stable society (see also, 
Al-Mashhadani 2012). 

Specific women populations need a special 
kind of help. For example, Palestinian women 
under occupation need more help from interna- 
tional organizations. The needed assistance is in 
the form of increasing projects and activities 
aiming at women empowerment, building global 
women networks, ensuring women’s participation 
in it, and the importance of ensuring financial 
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transparency and honesty in the work of women 
organizations (Judah 2012). 

Abdulmuhsin (2012) argues that women 
empowerment is not through laws and legislations 
of women, rather it is through women gaining 
confidence in themselves and being aware that 
they are capable of entering the labor market. In 
addition, he argues that due to state withdrawals 
from providing basic services and letting market 
forces shape the scene, without adequate protec- 
tion, working women suffered the most. In con- 
trary, Shargawi (2009) recommends formulating 
policies and laws that tackle the issue of discrim- 
ination. This is because the essence of social, 
economic, and political disparities are embedded 
in laws and policies that are not in the favor of 
women, although women’s confidence in them- 
selves is a decisive factor in their progress in work 
and public sphere. However, this confidence 
needs to be grounded in a solid basis of enabling 
legal, social, and economic environments (see 
also UNDP 2014, World Bank 2003). 

ElGammal (2011, 2013) calls for the implemen- 
tation of the quota for prolonged election period. 
This is in order to help in creating a critical mass of 
women who are used to elections and political 
participation. In addition, she added to increase 
training and awareness raising for women, to 
increase microcredit project for women, and to sup- 
port women’s economic activities in general (see 
also Olimat 2010; Center for Political and Strategic 
Studies 2005; Elgammal 2009; Olimat 2009). 
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Introduction 


Perhaps the most important issue relating to 
women leaders today is that although they repre- 
sent half the population, women continue to be 
dramatically underrepresented within leadership 
roles around the world. Women’s underrepresen- 
tation in leadership worsens toward the top of 
almost any organizational, governmental, or edu- 
cational power structure. The underrepresentation 
of women in leadership is of critical importance 
due to the fundamental roles leaders play in rela- 
tion to society. Leaders within business, law, gov- 
ernment, education, and other arenas determine 
laws, make decisions about what consumers will 
see on shelves, and help to define societal norms. 
As a result, women’s continued underrepresenta- 
tion as leaders presents an important ethical issue. 
This entry reviews factors related to women’s 
underrepresentation within leadership. 


Background 


Within the USA and most other modern societies, 
the current landscape for women is vastly differ- 
ent than it was in the 1950s and 1960s. Thanks to 
the passage of legislation such as Title IX in the 
USA as well as worldwide human rights move- 
ments such as feminism, women are expected to 
receive a formal education and now make up 
roughly equal proportions of college and profes- 
sional school students. In addition, with the 
exception of the science, technology, engineering, 
and math (STEM) disciplines, women now grad- 
uate with advanced degrees at roughly equal rates 
as do men. 

These represent great strides from the position 
of women in modern society in the middle of the 
twentieth century, as well as from the current 
position of women within the developing world. 
Women within many developing countries still do 
not have access to basic education at the same 
rates as do men given that the burden of care and 
domestic work is expected to fall to them. As a 
result, access to education continues to be a pri- 
mary predictor of social mobility for women and 
their children within the developing world. 
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With respect to the workforce, women make up 
approximately half of the entry-level workforce 
within the USA and many other developed coun- 
tries. Similarly, women are now relatively well- 
represented within the lowest levels of leadership 
in organizations, such as first- and mid-level man- 
agement. As a result, it is now common within 
modern society to encounter women as supervi- 
sors, professionals, educational leaders, and poli- 
ticians. However, the proportion of women 
leaders drops precipitously when considering 
higher levels within business, government, law, 
education, or any other professional sphere. For 
example, within business women currently make 
up 4% of CEOs of large companies within the 
USA (Catalyst 2016). This relative proportion 
does not vary significantly when considering 
other domains; for example, only four women 
have been Supreme Court Justices within the 
USA out of 112, for a proportion of 3.6%. 
Although some countries have had women as 
President or Prime Minister (e.g., Germany, Bra- 
zil, Britain), for most developed countries, a 
woman has never served as Head of State (e.g., 
the United States, Russia). Given the fact that 
leaders at the very top tend to have a dispropor- 
tionate influence on decisions that affect many 
others, the dramatic underrepresentation of 
women is a key ethical issue as identified by the 
United Nations (UN 2016) and many other human 
rights groups. 


Stereotypes and Unconscious Bias 
Before women’s educational attainment was 
equivalent to that of men, many speculated that a 
primary reason for women’s lack of advancement 
to leadership roles was the fact that they were less 
educated than their male counterparts. However, 
given the fact that women in the developed world 
are now equally as educationally prepared as are 
men, under-preparation is no longer a valid expla- 
nation for women’s underrepresentation within 
leadership. The fact of women’s equivalent edu- 
cational attainment has not been met by a change 
in stereotypes regarding their achievement, 
however. 

It is a popular belief that humans are judicious 
decision-makers, weighing the available evidence 
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and making decisions accordingly. However, 
decades of social science research suggests 
instead that people are subject to numerous 
decision-making errors that reduce the effective- 
ness of their decision-making processes and 
increase their susceptibility to bias (Hoppe 
2007). One of these errors is a reliance on mental 
shortcuts. At any given time people are subject to 
far more stimulation than can be effectively pro- 
cessed by the brain. As a result, cognitive short- 
cuts are developed in an effort to conserve 
cognitive resources. One such shortcut is known 
as stereotypes. Stereotypes are simplified ways of 
viewing particular sets of people and are so ubiq- 
uitous and efficient that they often operate without 
the conscious knowledge of the person within 
whom they are operating. 

Stereotypes save time and mental effort 
because instead of having to evaluate individuals 
on their own characteristics and merits, stereo- 
types allow people to make instant judgments 
about others based on their membership in partic- 
ular groups. Stereotypes allow for the assumption 
of a wide variety of traits (preferences, habits, 
language, and customs) from very little informa- 
tion (race, gender). These assumptions are prob- 
lematic, however, in that by definition they are 
incomplete and inaccurate in relation to any one 
individual. 

When they are applied to women, stereotypes 
around the world are strikingly similar with the 
exception of those intersectional stereotypes 
applied to women of different races, which are 
outside the scope of this entry. For example, ste- 
reotypes regarding women almost universally 
contain content relating to the birth, care, and 
education of children. Women are generally 
thought of as being more capable of and interested 
in these pursuits than men. Further, stereotypes 
regarding women almost universally contain con- 
tent relating to nurturance, caring, sweetness, and 
kindness. Women are generally also thought of as 
being weaker, quieter, less aggressive, less com- 
petitive, and more submissive than men, which 
generalizes to the workplace where they are 
expected to make less money. The stereotype is 
also that women are the more beautiful of the two 
sexes and are the gatekeepers of love and 
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sexuality. Few gender differences exist in stereo- 
types regarding women; that is, both men and 
women tend to view women similarly. On the 
other hand, men are stereotypically viewed as 
being poor caregivers but excellent workers. The 
stereotypical view of men is that they are expected 
to be breadwinners, caring for family by earning 
money through work. Men are stereotypically 
assumed to be independent, status striving, vio- 
lent, sexually aggressive, and materialistic. 

Ideal prototypes regarding leaders are remark- 
ably similar worldwide and contain little content 
that overlaps with stereotypes related to women. 
For example, research from the Global Leadership 
and Organizational Behavior Effectiveness 
(GLOBE) program has established that leaders 
who are honest, inspirational, visionary, perfor- 
mance and team oriented, decisive, and competent 
are viewed as being effective around the world 
(Kahneman et al. 2011). Moreover, decades of 
research within the social sciences has demon- 
strated a stark contrast between stereotypes of 
women (which tend to focus on care and commu- 
nion) and stereotypes of leaders (which tend to 
focus on agency and task orientation). Indeed, the 
stereotypes of leaders overlap significantly with 
stereotypes for men. Researcher Virginia Schein 
first dubbed this phenomenon “think leader, think 
male.” 

The incongruity between stereotypes regarding 
women and stereotypes regarding leaders has held 
women back from attaining leadership roles in 
many ways. First, decision-makers who fail to 
replace stereotypical information about an indi- 
vidual with content relating to that person specif- 
ically are likely to view women as incongruous 
with leadership roles and to make selection and 
promotion decisions accordingly. 

When stereotypes are elicited automatically, 
the activation of the stereotypical content can 
have an impact on decisions made by that person 
without their knowledge. This is known as uncon- 
scious bias. Because it results from stereotypes 
that are learned from and shared within everyday 
society, even people who are consciously commit- 
ted to equality and who work deliberately to 
behave without bias may still behave with uncon- 
scious bias. Even those who are members of a 
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group (e.g., women) possess stereotypes about 
that group and may make biased decisions as a 
result, without even knowing it. Unconscious bias 
can affect areas other than the hiring or selection 
context as well. For example, supervisors may 
give fewer challenging assignments to women as 
compared with men based on the stereotypical 
assumption that women are overburdened with 
care and domestic work. Coworkers might also 
be more formal or polite with women on the 
assumption that women are more delicate or sen- 
sitive. At first blush these actions may seem 
benevolent; however, they can serve to impede 
the advancement of women. In the first case, 
providing fewer challenging assignments to 
women gives them less developmental opportuni- 
ties and less experience in the long run. In addi- 
tion, it may begin or add to a vicious cycle where 
women are viewed as contributing less to the 
organization. In the second case, women may 
either feel as though they are or may in reality be 
excluded from informal social networks within 
the workplace if their treatment is different from 
that of others. 

Second, women who do achieve leadership 
roles face a precarious dilemma. To behave in 
such a way as to confirm stereotypes regarding 
women, or to behave in such a way as to be an 
ideal leader? Research suggests that acting in a 
manner that is incongruous with stereotypes 
regarding one’s group leads to negative conse- 
quences. However, such behavior is ostensibly 
rewarded within the workplace and is likely the 
only way to achieve higher leadership positions. 
Women who therefore act like prototypical 
leaders experience negative social sanctions, 
whereas those women who act in accordance 
with more stereotypical views of women are 
viewed as having less leadership potential. This 
tension is often referred to as the double bind 
(Catalyst 2007). The double bind is a powerful 
barrier for women, because it creates a behavioral 
impasse wherein no course of action will result in 
entirely positive, personal, or career conse- 
quences. Caught between impossible choices, in 
order to succeed, women leaders must try to con- 
form to traditional — 1.e., masculine — leadership 
behaviors while also exhibiting just enough 
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feminine traits to be perceived as likeable. The 
cognitive load induced by such mental work can 
be very taxing, and making errors can reduce 
others’ evaluations of women’s potential or 
likeability. 

Another example, the gender discount, 
describes how the behavior of men and women 
is perceived differently in relation to their social 
positions and stereotypes regarding their behav- 
ior. For example, men who help a colleague with 
work are perceived as going over and above the 
duties of the workplace because such behavior 
violates the role expectations of a man (i.e., help- 
ing 1s not a stereotypical behavior men engage in). 
By contrast, women who help colleagues with 
work or spend extra time helping out around the 
office are not perceived as going above and 
beyond expectations because such helping behav- 
lors are congruent with the gender role for 
women. Similarly, if a father leaves the office 
early because he is coach of his child’s sports 
team, he is applauded for being a good parent. If 
a woman leaves early for the same reason, 
research demonstrates that she is not only not 
commended but is likely to be viewed as not as 
committed to her career. Taken together, stereo- 
types regarding women, men, and leaders result in 
a number of strong but invisible threats to women 
leaders or those who aspire to lead. 


Mentoring, Sponsoring, and Networking 

A great deal of research has established that 
mentoring and sponsoring are essential to move 
up within the leadership hierarchy within nearly 
any sphere. Although selection processes for posi- 
tions at the bottom of most modern organizations 
are highly routinized and processes for minimiz- 
ing bias exist, procedures for hiring or promoting 
at the top levels of leadership are vastly different 
and rely greatly on the social networks of 
those within power. As a result, it is essential for 
those wishing to obtain leadership positions to 
cultivate effective networks of mentors, sponsors, 
and coaches. 

Workplace mentoring is a behavior character- 
ized by mutual respect, social support, advice, and 
counseling. Though typically thought of as occur- 
ring between a more senior and a more junior 
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colleague, mentoring can occur between two 
peers, reciprocally between two individuals of 
any career stage, or upward from a less advanced 
to a more advanced individual. Sponsorship is a 
slightly different behavior that is often related to 
mentoring and that can occur within the same 
relationship. In the workplace, a sponsor uses his 
or her influence to advocate for another person. 
This often results in the junior person being able 
to leapfrog his/her career over peers. 

Gender differences exist in access to high- 
quality mentoring and sponsoring, particularly as 
women move up the leadership hierarchy. Men 
tend to have more mentors, dramatically more 
sponsors, and a higher proportion of men mentors 
and sponsors than do women. It stands to reason 
that these men sponsors have more power and 
organizational clout than female sponsors, which 
begs the question: why is it that men receive more 
attention from upper-level men than women do? 
One answer is that men tend to seek out mentor- 
ship and sponsorship more frequently than 
women do. Women are more apt to believe that 
hard work and diligence are the characteristics 
that get them promoted rather than networking. 

Another answer may lie partly in the fact that 
most people, unconsciously, tend to favor and be 
attracted to others who are similar to them. When 
senior leaders are in search of mentees or people 
to sponsor, research shows they may look for 
people who remind them of themselves. This 
“similar to me” effect thus results in a perpetua- 
tion of the racial and gender characteristics cur- 
rently represented within leadership. 

Within the professional sphere, networking 
involves making connections with others who 
may be helpful to one’s career. Women’s networks 
tend to be smaller and to contain more women 
than the networks of men, partially as a result of 
the influences just discussed. However, building 
a professional network also requires self- 
promotion, which women tend to be less comfort- 
able doing. Self-promotion tends to be viewed as 
bragging, self-aggrandizing, or boasting when 
done by women. In reality, self-promotion 1s 
essential for success in the business world. As 
was discussed above, although it is widely 
believed that promotion and hiring decisions are 
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made based on objective information such as 
one’s work experience and education, humans 
are imperfect decision-makers. Research has 
shown that reputation and personal brand can 
have a strong impact on one’s career trajectory 
given that these factors can influence the decisions 
made about promotions and hires. As a result, the 
differences in men’s and women’s networks and 
self-promotion strategies are also likely to be 
affecting the proportion of women in leadership. 


Opting Out and the Leaky Pipeline 

The terms opting out and the leaky pipeline both 
refer to the fact that women are retained and 
promoted at lower rates than men in virtually 
every career path. The leaky pipeline term tends 
to be used more specifically within the STEM 
disciplines or areas where the differential rates of 
promotion and retention are more severe. How- 
ever, both describe the notion that women are 
increasingly missing from the promotion pipeline 
as it moves upward. At times, and within this 
section, the terms will be used specifically to 
refer to instances where women are perceived to 
leave of their own volition. 

Initially, the term opting out was introduced 
and described as though professional women 
were voluntarily leaving the workforce in large 
numbers to stay home with children. However, 
additional research showed that many women 
who had engaged in so-called opting out had 
actually done so as a result of strong social and 
personal forces. As a result, the opt-out phenom- 
enon came to be understood as a strongly imposed 
choice. That is, it is true that many women leave 
the workforce at least part time for at least some 
amount of time within their careers, either to raise 
children or to care for elderly relatives. However, 
this choice is highly constrained by factors such as 
societal norms around who should provide care 
and salary differences between partners in dual- 
income homes. Specifically, the devaluation of 
care work within most societies leads to strong 
pressures for women to leave, and men to stay, 
within the workforce. 

Care work is a specific type of labor that is 
essential to the future of the human race. It is work 
that is done in service of others who are either 
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temporarily or permanently not capable of caring 
for their own personal health and well-being. 
For example, children, people with disabilities, 
and the elderly are often the recipients of 
care work. In addition to the association of 
women with care and domestic work and the 
dissociation of leaders with caring and commu- 
nal characteristics, within many modern societies 
the work associated with the care of children and 
other dependents is located not within the formal 
(paid) economy but instead within the realm of 
the home. 

As a result, this labor is expected to be 
performed without remuneration. Given the 
amount of care work that is necessary in order 
for society to operate (children require care work 
around the clock for many years and many people 
with disabilities do as well), this devaluation of 
care work results in a great deal of unpaid labor 
being added to the informal economy. Given the 
association of women with care work and the 
stereotypes regarding men’s inability to perform 
care work satisfactorily, unpaid work most often 
falls to women. In combination, these factors con- 
tribute both to systematic economic inequality 
(the gender pay gap) between men and women 
and to the dearth of women leaders within 
organizations. 

For example, when men and women begin 
working, they often do not yet have care respon- 
sibilities given their age and social position (they 
are often young and unmarried). As their career 
progresses, men and women often get married, 
begin families, and start to care for aging relatives. 
Given the social pressure for men to remain in the 
workplace to earn a breadwinning wage 
(as stereotypes and social roles would prescribe) 
and the social pressure for women to provide 
unpaid care for children and others within their 
social sphere and the lack of social pressure for 
women to remain in the workplace, research 
shows that women leave the workforce more 
often than men before ascending to leadership 
roles. However, in some countries such as Den- 
mark and Sweden, care work is considered to be a 
part of the formal economy such that individuals 
who are caring for children or other dependents 
are paid for doing so. As a result, there is evidence 
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that the devaluation of care work is an imperma- 
nent or unnecessary feature of society and that the 
future may hold changes in this realm. 


Conclusion 


Overall, women make up roughly half of the 
human population yet are dramatically underrep- 
resented at the topmost levels of world leadership 
within business, government, education, and 
nearly all other areas. In many areas women are 
absent or nearly absent from leadership within 
these realms. In the developed world, women’s 
educational preparation is equal to that of men, yet 
stereotypes and social norms regarding women’s 
roles persist and have a strong influence on 
women’s ability to achieve top leadership posi- 
tions. In addition, women’s access to high-quality 
mentoring and sponsoring affects their ability to 
move into leadership roles at the same rates as 
men. Finally, the devaluation of care work within 
society results in an overload of necessary labor 
that falls to women as a result of their societally 
prescribed roles, leaving a disproportionate 
amount of men within the promotion and leader- 
ship pipeline. These factors combine to create a 
dramatic underrepresentation of women leaders in 
the world today. 
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Synonyms 


Family friendly programs; Reconciling employ- 
ment with family life; Work and family benefits; 
Work-life balance; Work-life benefits; Work-life 
compatible benefits 


Brief Definition or Concept Description 
of Work-Life Programs 


Work-life programs is a concept that has evolved 
to include the challenges men and women 
encounter in harmonizing paid work with other 
components of their lives. The term work-life pro- 
grams 1s linked with more humane approaches in 
contemporary societies to engage all categories 
of employees as a result of the challenges they 
experience to synchronize paid work activities 
and those that fall outside of paid work (Berg 
et al. 2014). 


Work-Life Programs 


Introduction 


This chapter focuses on the range of work-life 
programs that are designed to address the multi- 
faceted needs of employees to balance their work 
and personal lives. It highlights the significance of 
these programs in light of the historical changes in 
the landscape of work. It examines their impacts 
on many levels and discusses some strategies for 
successful implementation. There are lessons to 
learn as organizations and employers forge ahead 
into the future. 


Looking Back and Surveying the Past 


Twenty-first century employees’ profiles project 
shifts and diversions of traditional employees 
of earlier centuries. These include a wide range 
of conditions from friendly, family-oriented 
worksites to hostile, brutal masters ruling over 
slaves, serfs, and indentured servants. 

Even more so, work-life programs were incon- 
ceivable for the period of industrialization. Facto- 
ries were the work environment where efficiency 
and increased output preoccupied the workers’ 
task masters. Metaphorically, employees were 
treated like machines and cogs in a wheel. There- 
fore, humanizing the work environment with pro- 
grams such as family-oriented, flexible work 
schedules and other benefits to help alleviate the 
drudgery of the intensive factories were ludicrous. 

Work-life programs are creatures of our con- 
temporary era. More employers are realizing that 
work-life programs need to be created to address 
the complex needs of their workforce. By so 
doing, employees will be able to pursue their 
personal lives with critical and legitimate con- 
cerns, while at the same time contributing to 
their professional and work lives which are 
demanding. 

Work-life programs or work-life balance is a 
more fitting description of a term that has evolved 
to be inclusive of the challenges men and women 
encounter in harmonizing paid work with other 
components of their lives. Initially, terms such as 
family friendly or work family benefits were used, 
but these were narrow and excluded individuals in 
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the workforce such as those who are single, child- 
less, have no care-giving roles/responsibilities, 
and/or performed unpaid work in many informal 
settings (Chandra 2012; Gambles et al. 2006). 

Although work life or work-life balance pro- 
grams are broader and inclusive, there 1s still 
debate how this phenomenon should be concep- 
tualized. Some scholars perceive it as an oxymo- 
ron. According to them, work-life balance or 
work-life programs seem to infer that work is not 
part of life. Balance also implies a compromise yet 
work and life are equally important and are not 
diametrically opposed. According to these authors 
it may be misleading since it overlooks the differ- 
ences between paid and unpaid work, and both are 
important and serve valuable roles. 

Therefore, these contemporary terms signal 
fundamental shifts to earlier terminologies and 
applications which were limited, narrow, and mis- 
leading. A change to newer terminologies came as 
a result of conscientious attempts to provide a 
richer description of what this phenomenon mea- 
sures. It captures not just the issues married men 
and women experience but those who may be 
single, childless, and having other caring respon- 
sibilities or roles or no caring roles or commit- 
ments. Therefore, the term work-life programs or 
work-life benefits or balance is associated with 
more humane approaches in contemporary socie- 
ties to engage all categories of employees as a 
result of the challenges they experience to syn- 
chronize paid work activities and those that fall 
outside of paid work (Berg et al. 2014). 


Significance and Benefits of Work-Life 
Programs 

This topic is significant as it brings to the fore 
critical needs of contemporary workers, organiza- 
tions, and societies. There seems in today’s world 
for people to have such “busyness” and percep- 
tions of inadequate time for leisure, rest, personal 
relationships, and other personal pursuits. So 
many employees experience burn out, stress, 
and fatigue due to overwork and intensely pre- 
ssured workloads on their jobs. Their activities, 
demands, pressures, commitments, roles, and 
whatever else comes with being on the job are 
part of their lives, and combining other parts of 
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their lives’ activities with work are major chal- 
lenges of our modern day experiences. 

Initially, organizations saw work-life programs 
as a critical response to more females in the work- 
force which helped to boost employee satisfaction 
(Carell 2007). Statistics from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicated that women and, more so, 
mothers showed an overall increase since the 
early 2000s, with three quarters of them being 
among those listed to include more women who 
are married with children than singles with the 
same (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 2002). 

Later, these programs became more relevant to 
the growing need for cafeteria style benefits for a 
multigenerational workforce. The younger gener- 
ation is more interested in family and lifestyle 
issues. One study reinforced this variation by gen- 
erations, highlighting 50% of Generation Y and 
52% of Generation X versus 41% of Baby 
Boomers had this interest. Hence, this shows a 
deviation from previous generations and periods 
of times (Family and Work Institute 2005). 

Diversity in the workforce also reflects these 
variations in preferences about work and life 
interests. These are then translated to reflect 
employees’ concerns about their benefits. Hence, 
public organizations should aim to attract pro- 
spective employees who would be retained, and 
in order to do this, they must offer a variety of 
benefits to accommodate for their changing needs 
and other pursuits in their lives. 

Subsequently, work-life programs have the 
capacity to provide benefits to employees, 
employers, societies, and communities. Essen- 
tially, these programs seek to provide, as 
discussed already, balance between employees’ 
professional and personal activities by managing 
the changing stressors they face on both sides. 
Empirical research has indicated that a positive 
correlation exists between work-life programs and 
job satisfaction, and programs can be used as pre- 
dictors for job satisfaction (Giancola 2013). 

Additional benefits on macro and micro levels 
relate to employers observing positive organiza- 
tional impacts as there is greater productivity, and 
employees also demonstrate on individual and 
group levels positive behavioral changes. In 
short, employees are able to perceive through 
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these programs that organizations support their 
need for balance in their personal and professional 
lives, thereby reducing stressors from these chal- 
lenges. Research also supports positive effects on 
employee retention and motivation. These can be 
counted as organizational benefits, hence a sym- 
biotic effect for organizations and employees. 
They reflect other positive behaviors as greater 
commitment and loyalty to their organizations. 
Managers also gain as they become more 
caring, compassionate, and empathetic to their 
employees’ needs. On the flip side, employees 
go above and beyond their prescribed behaviors 
in terms of performing their duties and responsi- 
bilities. They also avoid or minimize proscribed 
behaviors such as absenteeism and tardiness. 
Managers in turn also impact their own personal 
lives at home: they become more effective 
leaders; develop a repertoire of skills and compe- 
tencies for work; and overall improvements in 
their attitudes, demeanors, and performance. 


Analysis of Work-Life Benefits Programs 


One cannot deny the numerous benefits that can 
be gleaned from work-life programs across the 
board and from multiple levels of analysis. This 
section attempts to examine and analyze the 
dimensions of work-life programs that exist. 
They are not exhaustive but attempt to identify 
the major ones discussed in the literature. They 
include as follows: flexible work schedules or 
work-life flexibility practices, dependent care pro- 
grams, wellness programs, employee assistance 
programs, domestic partner programs, career 
development programs, and any other programs 
that may not fall under those listed earlier. 
Flexible working schedules or work-life flex- 
ibility practices are not recent innovations and 
share a history where organizations have used 
them for particular occupations (e.g., police offi- 
cers and firefighters), careers, and persons. They 
can be described as policies and practices that are 
designed to facilitate adjustments to employees’ 
preferences to change their work schedules or 
arrangements whenever, wherever, and however 
needed in order to balance their paid work and 
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nonwork commitments. There are many reasons 
for their flexibility from personal prerogatives, 
cost efficiency concerns, environmental, traffic, 
and others. 

Contemporary organizations have expanded 
the use of flexible work-life practices due to the 
increase of more women in the workforce, dual- 
career couples, and individuals with care giving 
roles and single parent families. Other flexibility 
needs arise as a result of industry needs such as for 
professionals (e.g., managers, technical, and 
sales). There are individuals who have personal 
flexibility needs, pursuits, or responsibilities. 
Examples are those engaged in volunteerism, 
charity work, seasonal employment, and personal 
or family concerns. For the latter, flexibility con- 
cerns may arise unexpectedly such as a terminal 
illness of a significant other or a short-term issue 
as a personal emergency or crisis. 

Characteristics of flexibility work practices 
allow employees scope for selection and manage- 
ment of their schedules. Employees are able to 
select their start and end times for work, day-to- 
day flexibility schedules, compressed workweeks 
or schedules, and or part-time (e.g., job sharing) or 
shorter/reduced time schedules. Job sharing 
occurs frequently with part time work and entails 
two or more individuals who are sharing one 
position, with different schedules, hours, and 
times in order to complete a work period and 
days scheduled. Seasonal workers such as those 
employed in agriculture, landscaping, life guards, 
and the like are employed for a short season or 
period of time as work is needed for these jobs at 
specific times. Telework is also a flexible work 
practice where employees work from home or 
another location outside of their workplace. Tele- 
work assists employees to meet their personal 
needs by reducing times spent traveling to 
and from work; allows for convenience and 
flexibility in their schedules. Employers also 
gain as employees tend to be more motivated, 
empowered, and productive, thereby enhancing 
organizational goals and objectives while exercis- 
ing boundary management techniques. Some 
studies report at least 10% to as much as 30% 
productivity increases. Therefore, for varied rea- 
sons flexibility work practices are very attractive 
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to employers and employees alike since each of 
their needs may be fulfilled. At the organizational 
level the literature details the benefits that adop- 
tion of work flexibility programs provide for orga- 
nizations and impacts on their determinants such 
as economic efficiencies and effectiveness (Cayer 
and Roach 2008). However, there are challenges 
within flexible work schedules and these will be 
covered under Challenges to Adoption, Access, 
and Usage. 

Dependent Care Programs are categories of 
work-life programs that cater for employees who 
have children and or elderly care responsibilities 
and desire to maintain balance to their roles at 
work and in their personal lives. An absence of 
this kind of support can create negative impacts on 
employees in terms of their outputs, efforts, moti- 
vation, ability to focus at work, and overall 
increased stress due to these perennial parental 
and childcare responsibilities outside of work. 
Employers can also be badly affected by 
employees’ absences, sick leave, distractions 
from work, attrition rates, stress, fatigue, and 
other related conditions or behaviors. 

Therefore, with the adoption of dependent care 
in many organizations, existing employers may 
get more from their employees as they perceive 
such programs positively, as proactive strategies 
to recruit and retain talented employees. As seen 
with flexible work practices, both parties benefit 
and also persons in the employees’ immediate 
households. In fact, a federal government survey 
forecasted that 54% of employees had dependent 
care needs and that about 19% would expect this 
need to be fulfilled in the near future 
(U.S. Government Accountability Office 2007). 
An emerging issue to consider is HIV/AIDS. In 
some countries where the rates of those infected 
are growing (e.g., South Africa) dependent care 
programs should address employees’ needs who 
give care to significant others and those who are 
infected with the disease. 

These dependent care programs can take the 
form of low cost or no cost and direct costs to the 
employers. One study in 2002 alleged that 
approximately one third to a half of employers 
offered the no costs or low cost programs, with 
45% of the same actually providing them. 
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Employees may also gain in receiving tax exemp- 
tions as much as $5000 for childcare expenses. 
Fewer provided (7%) direct cost childcare within 
the workplace or nearby. In the same study, one 
third of the employers provided resources and 
referrals for childcare. Similarly, those who had 
teens in the same study, only 7% of employers 
with 50 or more employees, provided such 
programs to them. When it came to elder care, 
the same study reported more supervisors (79%) 
as representatives of employers had offered 
employees time off with no adverse effects on 
salaries (Bond et al. 2005). 

Additionally, employers made resources avail- 
able or referrals for eldercare. Examples include 
adding a family member to the healthcare insur- 
ance plan and geriatric care and management in 
coordinating these services. Others provided 
group rates for long-term insurance care insurance 
coverage and day care for the elderly. Conversely, 
countries in Europe are way ahead of the USA in 
terms of their practices. They tend to have more 
proactive approaches such as educational and sen- 
sitivity programs to enlighten persons of the 
diverse options available to them — wellness, pro- 
motion of best practices, and care facilities. 
A good example is Sweden where the government 
promotes educational awareness of the impact of 
fathers in childrearing and their benefits. Simi- 
larly, they are very supportive of parents taking 
more active roles in their children’s lives. Leave is 
given to parents with sick children between 
12 and 16 years. Men and women also enjoy 
120 benefit days per year and 7 days for a child 
annually. Overall, these programs help to support 
strong family units although they can be expen- 
sive in the long run. Hence, in the USA it is not 
uncommon to see states create consortia to pro- 
vide child and elder care and set up fee systems 
where services can be accessed at a nominal fee. 
These are ways to enable costs to be managed 
effectively. Bureaucracies and organizations take 
more advantage of consortia such as Internal Rev- 
enue Services and IBM and Citigroup (Todd 
2004). 

Wellness Programs strive to project well- 
balanced and healthy lifestyles for all employees. 
One possible rationale is that a healthy employee 
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will be a productive employee. There will be 
compelling benefits for organizations in terms of 
less claims on health care or medicals; preventa- 
tive strategies in terms of an increase in attendance 
and regularity; and a decrease in absenteeism, sick 
leave, and other leave that may have medical 
implications such as stress, fatigue, or depression. 

Additionally, empirical studies reinforce other 
positive outcomes like high returns on their 
employees’ investments. An example cited 1s 
Citibank which claimed about nine million 
savings in healthcare benefits by instituting a 
wellness program which was estimated to cost 
approximately two million (Ozminkowsi 
et al. 1999). It is also preventative. Programs 
institute exercise and on-site and off-site gym 
activities, nutritionist programs, consultations, 
and informational sessions. Many US universities 
such as Arizona State University have created 
student recreational centers, Olympic size 
swimming pools, weight training rooms, indoor 
basketball and track for jogging, tennis courts, 
massage therapy, yoga, pilates, and meditational 
approaches and other elaborate wellness pro- 
grams, activities, and classes for students, faculty, 
and administrative and support staff (Arizona 
State University 2016). 

The philosophy behind wellness programs 1s to 
cater for the entire person’s wellbeing — 1.e., body, 
mind, and soul — which is holistic in order to 
cultivate a healthy lifestyle. They orient preventa- 
tive stress management programs that incorporate 
a tier system of prevention. Primary prevention 
identifies the stressors or health risk factors. Sec- 
ondary prevention is geared towards directing 
strategies to manage them effectively. Tertiary 
prevention is where efforts are focused on healing 
persons from the effects of distress and strain. 
Some organizations make it like a cafeteria style 
where persons can select accordingly based on 
their physical and health needs. Other places like 
in Florida, Sarasota, employees’ fitness targets are 
built around leave incentive programs where they 
can earn as much as six leave days per annum. 

Wellness programs also include health screen- 
ings, medical testing, and other forms of preven- 
tative strategies. In fact, studies have shown that 
25% of healthcare sunk costs are directly related 
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to at least 10 risk health factors that can be 
managed or minimized via wellness programs, 
such as hypertension, diabetes, and smoking and 
its ill impacts and obesity (Cayer and Roach 
2008). 

Employee Assistance Programs (EAPs) just 
as the title suggests provide assistance to 
employees with personal issues when they con- 
flict with their work roles and demands. The con- 
tent of EAPs may appear eclectic since they reflect 
difficulties that employees encounter in balancing 
their lives and work. Some major ones from the 
literature are drug abuse management approaches, 
testing; counseling for areas of family, spousal 
and children issues; and managing personal rela- 
tionships. They provide financial and legal advice. 
Terrorism being a contemporary problem in our 
societies, EAPs are prepared to treat employees 
who experience traumatic situations such as 9/11 
terrorist attacks, violence in the workplace and 
harassment, and a whole range of other coping 
and interventionist strategies and activities that a 
twenty-first century employee would need to sur- 
vive in their workforces and societies. A corollary 
to wellness programs, EAPs can address stress 
management and prevention. By so doing, these 
help to mitigate health threats and manage risky 
behaviors that may be harmful to employees to the 
extent of causing them physical, emotional, and 
psychological damage or injury. 

Domestic Partner Programs are now being 
incorporated into work-life balance programs. 
They create debate and intrigue especially since 
they represent a contemporary issue in the work 
place of sexual orientation. The idea behind these 
programs is to allow for inclusiveness of groups 
that may not have been defined traditionally such 
as gays, lesbians, and transgender groups. They 
aim to provide similar or comparable benefits to 
heterosexual monogamous relationships between 
a man and a woman with these latter orientations. 
The rationale is to provide equity to those parties 
who would not be eligible for these benefits under 
previous Human Resource Management policies. 

State laws and organizations including private 
and public are divided over this issue of domestic 
partner benefits. There is a lack of consensus on 
the precise description or definition of a domestic 
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partner. One thing remains salient is that in con- 
temporary settings there is an increasing develop- 
ment of couples (same sex and opposite sex) who 
are choosing to cohabitate versus marry. Other 
trends today are same sex marriages, alternative 
family structures versus the nuclear or extended 
families of earlier centuries. These shifts and 
diversions make these programs relevant in order 
to meet the needs of a changing society. 

Statistics across states highlight the growing 
pattern for coverage although it is still not in a 
majority. According to the Human Rights Cam- 
paign Fund, in 2007, about 9375 employers of 
which 8657 were from the private sector, provided 
domestic partner health benefits. This is notewor- 
thy since among benefits health is the most com- 
mon for all employees ( 2007). Yet, the federal 
government does not offer such benefits. 

Similarly, 145 city and county governments, 
13 states, and 303 universities and colleges pro- 
vided such benefits to their employees. Parallel to 
this among cities in California, government con- 
tractors are mandated to provide similar benefits 
afforded to heterosexual married couples to 
homosexual couples. Cost is a major concern; 
studies have shown costs do not increase substan- 
tially with this added benefit (less than 1% 
between 0% and 5%). Just as other work-life pro- 
grams help in contemporary settings, the exis- 
tence of these program and the benefits that 
employees can gain from them such as satisfac- 
tion at work and equity demonstrates an effort to 
address issues of marginalization of groups who 
contribute to the national economy (Cayer and 
Roach 2008). 

Career Development Programs can be seen 
as an extension of activities of training and devel- 
opment and performance management which are 
critical human resource management functions. 
Everyone gains especially when activities are 
effectively streamlined to match the strategic 
plans of organizations through good Human 
Resource Management (HRM) planning. 
Employees are able with the assistance of their 
organizations (supervisors in particular) to 
develop goals to channel their energies in achiev- 
ing their professional and personal goals and orga- 
nizations’ strategic priorities. 
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Training focuses on improving employees’ 
immediate needs in performing their jobs such as 
gaps in their knowledge, skills, abilities, attitudes, 
and other characteristics. Development hones in 
on employees’ preparation for their careers. This 
ensures that succession planning occurs smoothly. 
For instance, when vacancies occur, employees 
would have had adequate preparation in the past 
to perform them through advancement and growth 
opportunities, enabling them to be equipped for 
promotion to challenging roles in the future. 

Other components of career development 
include mentoring, learning, coaching, cross 
training, educational preparation, buddy systems, 
college and university training centers, external 
consultants, nonprofit organizations, government 
agencies, shadowing of role models, special 
assignments, acting, job rotation programs, and 
on-the-job training. Flexible work schedule prac- 
tices may be incorporated and this can improve 
employees’ opportunities at various stages of their 
career development to balance with personal life 
circumstances to secure these opportunities for 
their future promotions and advancement. For 
instance, research universities such as Arizona 
State University (ASU) have created adjustable 
tenure track programs to allow women of child- 
bearing age the flexibility to give birth and resume 
their careers without hindering their retention. 
Hence, these programs are integrated into ASU’s 
HRM functions to ensure that candidates who are 
recruited and selected are retained; programs are 
designed to assist their performance; compensa- 
tion and benefits are restructured to accommodate 
for work-life balance practices (Arizona State 
University 2016). 

Finally, retirement and voluntary separation 
are aspects of career development programs. 
Organizations need to prepare employees for that 
final phase in their careers. This is where work-life 
programs can assist in making flexible working 
schedules available: job sharing, shorter work 
weeks, phased retirement, and part time work 
arrangements as possible options. These programs 
assist other employees who may have to learn 
their roles and perform similar responsibilities. 
They may also help in succession planning. 
There will be effective transitioning of employees 
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into their new roles of preretirement employees. 
Overall, employees at retirement age will be pre- 
pared for permanent retirement where they see 
that there is quality life beyond the world of 
work through counseling, consultations, and 
financial and legal advice. 

Other Work-Life Programs include activities 
that may not fall under those previously 
discussed. Employers today may use, as stated 
earlier, a cafeteria style approach to access and 
implement these benefits. Some that are noted are 
group life insurance, medical, and health cover- 
ages. In terms of group life coverages, employers 
may cover a fixed rate of agreement and then 
employees could pay their fixed premiums or 
increase to more if desired. Universities in Ari- 
zona provide benefits such as life insurance poli- 
cies which are comparable to their employees’ 
yearly salaries with the latter having the discretion 
to increase to more if they prefer. Other programs 
cover vehicular and home insurances. These may 
be given at attractive rates that are affordable to 
employees given the group coverage rates. These 
agreements are made with the respective insur- 
ance companies and employers on behalf of their 
employees on reduced rates. 

Recognition and reward are contemporary 
strategies used to enhance employees’ motivation, 
performance, and productivity. Like other work- 
life programs this can be mutually beneficial to 
employers and employees; the latter’s high 
morale, job satisfaction, and motivation can 
impact their engagement and commitment to 
their organizations (1.e., employers) among other 
positive impacts. 

Breast feeding programs again are contempo- 
rary programs that reflect the concerns of many 
stakeholders who see children’s health a critical 
factor in child rearing practices. Hence, organiza- 
tions have created lactation and breast feeding 
areas for mothers, providing them with breaks to 
allow for breast feeding and pumping. Minnesota 
and other states have passed legislation to protect 
mothers’ rights to breast feed. The literature also 
underscores that programs of this nature posi- 
tively impact both employers and employees. 
Organizational impacts can be felt in reduced 
claims, high quality of life experiences, and 
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employee morale (Cayer and Roach 2008). The 
important thing is that work-life programs have 
expanded to reflect some of the complex needs of 
employees in this era. There are still many yet to 
cover, but they have evolved into covering broad 
areas for employees’ needs and concerns about 
their personal and professional lives. 


Challenges to Adoption, Access, 
and Usage 


Studies have shown that although work-life poli- 
cies are adopted, many employees may not be able 
to access and use them effectively. In a US Census 
Bureau report only 53% of employees were able 
to access their flexibility benefits, while 63% 
could work away from work and only 22% 
reported they could do so. Yet, a 2012 National 
Study of Employers’ survey of 1000 HR directors 
asserted that 77% of employers permitted their 
employees to adjust their schedules (Giancola 
2013). 

Overall, complex factors at multiple levels are 
cited as among challenges for work flexibility 
practices and generally for work-life programs. 
From 2005 to 2012 Families and Work Institute 
surveys documented an acute decline in organiza- 
tional support of work-life initiatives. One report 
showed only 25% of organizations continually 
informed employees of their available work-life 
resources. One will observe that these problems 
are at the macro (e.g., organization and system) 
and micro (e.g., individual) levels of analysis. 
Some are listed here such as individual character- 
istics in negotiations, supervisors’/managers’ dis- 
cretion, industry demands, occupational dictates, 
work-life supportive organizational perceptions, 
work-life supportive — supervisory/leadership 
behaviors, supervisor/top leadership support, 
work-life cultures, employee performance, affec- 
tive organizational commitment, and job self- 
efficacy (Mills et al. 2014). 

Another issue where research should address is 
the role that unions play in managing problems of 
access and usage especially in unionized environ- 
ments. One study identified several areas for con- 
cern. These are listed but not discussed in detail. 
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First premise is the role of “collective voice” is 
lacking in the literature. Secondly, employers and 
unions need to clarify in their formal agreements 
and collective bargaining the areas open for flex- 
ibility and justifications for variations among clas- 
sification of employees by nature of tasks, 
industry, and professions. Thirdly, framing issues 
at the union level for collective bargaining mobi- 
lizes bias using diverse stakeholders in the work- 
life debate which shifts the focus away from a 
micro level issue of individual-employer (Berg 
et al. 2014). 

Additionally, governments especially in the 
USA need to play a major role in the framing of 
work-life programs. In 1993 the Family Medical 
Leave Act (FMLA) helped to streamline organi- 
zational policies as it related to leave for reasons 
such as care giving roles and child rearing circum- 
stances. However, this law gives the right to take 
time out of the labor market only for some 
employees (e.g., care givers) and there are 
employers who under this law may be exempt. 
With increased legislation, it may signal to 
employers and employees that this issue is of 
major importance at a macro level warranting 
societal attention. Greater attention, responsibil- 
ity, visibility, and intervention will certainly help 
in the framing of policies and in making more 
organizations responsible for critical areas of 
work-life programs. 

The USA lags behind other governments in 
Europe and Canada who have given more atten- 
tion and adopted policies to ensure that 
employees’ lives are holistic and that organiza- 
tions are able to meet their strategic priorities 
while addressing the needs of their current work- 
force. During the USA presidential campaign for 
2016 Donald Trump as the Republican represen- 
tative and Hilary Clinton as the Democratic rep- 
resentative during convention speeches alluded to 
their commitment to giving attention to a critical 
area of work-life programs which may affect insti- 
tutional change. Trumps’ daughter Ivanka 
announced a childcare policy proposal for afford- 
ability and accessibility (Baltimore Sun 2016). 
Senator Kirsten Gillibrand recommends Hilary 
Clinton as the presidential candidate to give paid 
family leave and equal pay for women (MSN 
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News Online 2016). Perhaps, if either becomes 
president, it may usher in a new era of government 
reforms for the USA to change laws that can 
signal the importance of childcare programs, 
paid family leave, and equal pay for women who 
constitute a greater percentage of the workforce 
and many who remain childless as a result of the 
challenges in balancing their dual roles in the 
twenty-first century workforce climate. 

Examples of other emerging issues for national 
policies to address in the USA are paid leave 
arrangements for parents during early years of 
parenting and when children may get sick and 
maternity leave to include extended parental 
leave such as countries like Canada and in Europe. 
The USA is one of the few countries globally that 
does not have a universal entitlement to paid 
maternity leave. 

Japan has mandated for a National Commis- 
sion in the Falling Birth Rate in order to examine 
how as a nation it can better support men and 
women in balancing paid work and their personal 
and or family responsibilities. Internationally, 
some countries have instituted conciergie services 
and on-site recreational and social activities for 
their employees. In the USA, more private and 
large corporations provide such benefits, but 
this is something that can be implemented across 
the board to as many organizations for their 
employees within reason of their resources. 
Other global challenges to adoption, access, and 
usage are countries where HIV/AIDS rates for 
affected persons are on the increase such as 
South Africa and many African nations. 
A challenge is presented here in rethinking 
work-life programs for affected employees. Stud- 
ies have shown that women bare more of the 
caregiving roles in families and perhaps organiza- 
tions may need to consider those affected with the 
disease and those who have significant others who 
need assistance during crisis times and closer to 
their passing. Recommendations include 
extending work flexibility arrangements for 
those with HIV/AIDS and in instances during 
their treatments to allow some telework or closer 
to their deaths provide shorter work week or com- 
pressed work schedules to such employees 
(Gambles et al. 2006). 
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A final area for discussion about challenges is 
the impact that recessions have on public organi- 
zations such as cost containment initiatives. 
Within this context, a growing trend to note is 
the declining support from organizational leaders 
and their cultures toward work-life programs and 
benefits. This may be explained due to the lack of 
skills to supply solid business proposals for using 
them. There is an absence of strong corporate 
cultures to support work-life principles and prac- 
tices (Giancola 2013). 

In spite of this, many organizations are still 
supportive of work-life programs, perhaps since 
because of their low cost and positive impacts to 
HRM processes and functions, such as compen- 
sation where work-life benefits may provide 
added value to benefit packages for employees. 
Work-life professional have also helped to keep 
the phenomenon visible and significant. 

On a micro level, recessionary times have 
created some mixed reactions from employees, 
which have dampened their support and skewed 
their perceptions of work-life programs. These 
programs have become low priority for 
employees. According to Giancola, employees 
perceive that having a job and reasonable com- 
pensations are more relevant. Thus, work-life pro- 
grams will play a pivotal role in their lives; but 
given recessions and cut back management poli- 
cies, employees have put them on hold (2013). If 
these perceptions are accurate then work-life pro- 
grams may revive to earlier prominence when 
economic conditions improve and labor shortage 
arises. In the meantime, organizations have been 
able to create some compromise in their modest 
attempts to provide some balance in combining 
paid work with employees’ personal lives. 


Strategies for Successful 
Implementation 


At the beginning of the chapter, it was proposed 
that work-life programs seek to blend paid work 
with other segments of employees’ lives and as a 
result, can offer significant benefits to numerous 
stakeholders at the macro and micro levels. These 
include employees, public (and the third sector- 
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NGOs) and private organizations, societies, coun- 
tries, governments, communities and families. 
This phenomenon is so complex that it should be 
addressed at many levels of analysis. Having mul- 
tiple lenses will also facilitate all-encompassing 
approaches, with multiplicity of perspectives. 

Macro analyses will allow for the problem to 
be conceptualized at the organizational, gover- 
nance, system, global and structural levels. It 
was already noted the need for stronger roles by 
governments, top and line managers’ roles, and 
organizational support. Organizational cultures 
also need to be re-aligned to support and promote 
work-life programs. Inconsistencies in cultural 
practices need to be addressed and confronted 
through open communications in order to ensure 
that there 1s total support for these programs from 
top management, line supervisors, managers and 
employees. For instance, work-life cultural prac- 
tices may be effectively communicated through 
HRM policies and how they are implemented. 
These include but not limited to training and 
development initiatives, effective HR planning 
using needs assessments, costs/benefits analyses 
and other forecasting methods; recruitment 
and selection strategies that appeal for diverse 
employees; compensation and benefits policies 
and practices that incorporate cafeteria style 
work-life benefits plans for employees; job clas- 
sification systems and work designs for job ana- 
lyses should be restructured to facilitate flexibility 
in work arrangements and practices. 

Positive attitudes and behaviors need to 
be demonstrated from organizational leadership 
at all levels such as directors, HRM profes- 
sionals, and supervisors in support of work-life 
programs. Similarly, negative attitudes and 
behaviors need to be corrected. Organizational 
communications and discussions in meetings, 
policies, practices and other forms should reflect 
a supportive work-life culture (Chalofsky 2008). 
Hence, changes at the macro level can be insti- 
tutionalized, formalized and sustained to usher in 
transformations to allow for the enhancement of 
societies’ wellbeing and employees’ quality of 
work-life experiences. 

Micro analyses will hone on issues that impact 
employees at the personal, individual, and group 
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levels and their ultimate impacts on their organi- 
zations especially in their ability to achieve their 
end results such as performance, productivity, 
motivation, service, and the like. Employees as 
colleagues should reflect and communicate sup- 
portive perceptions and conversations about indi- 
viduals accessing and using these programs. For 
example, this can be expressed through group and 
individual levels family supportive perceptions 
and strong work-life balance values. Awards can 
be given from different levels for employees who 
reflect affective job self-efficacy and proper usage 
of work-life programs which lead to their effective 
performance on the job and positive impacts on 
organizations’ strategic priorities. In the same 
vein, managers and supervisors who are able to 
marshal organizational resources to support work- 
life balance programs and develop initiatives that 
contribute to employees’ harmonization of work- 
life programs given their needs should be 
rewarded in symbolic and tangible ways (Mills 
et al. 2014). 


Mapping Future Projections and Lessons 


In mapping future projections and reflecting on 
lessons, competing realities that may persist in 
this twenty-first century workforce are paradoxi- 
cal cultures within work place practices and poli- 
cies. This competing reality shows a bitter-sweet 
existence for employees who continue to grapple 
with these competing challenges. On the one 
hand, there is an increasing awareness and desire 
to redefine work and how people can maintain 
balance to their family lives and personal lives. 
Yet, at the same time, there are mounting pres- 
sures within the work place driven by external 
forces such as globalization, technology, compet- 
itiveness, and other influences to push employees 
into more intensive work demands, having less 
time for family and personal life activities and 
commitments. Moreover, many of the responses 
for change in developed countries such as the 
USA are more at the micro levels, where individ- 
ual responses have been noted by organizations, 
NGOS, and researchers, and options are also 
being articulated as micro issues. Conversely, 
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these issues should be macro concerns, societal 
problems, and organizational cultural challenges. 

As the twenty-first century forges ahead here 
are some likely projections that may be forecasted 
for employees’ work profiles as follows. The land- 
scapes of work where individuals are employed 
are filled with over worked persons. Their work 
cultures are filled with contradictions of intensely 
timeworn and stressed employees as well as those 
who are managing to create high quality of life 
experiences and greater work-life balances. There 
are inequities between employees who are highly 
skilled and work full time and may enjoy work- 
life programs and those who have low skills who 
may work full and or part time and may not enjoy 
the full benefits of work-life programs. There are 
inequities between rich countries who can afford 
to support work-life balance policies and pro- 
grams versus poor countries where employees 
are being pushed beyond the hilt of their capaci- 
ties to cope with work pressures and diminishing 
family and personal life activities. Those who are 
struggling are the ones who possess fewer 
resources — personal, family and organizational. 
They are struggling to cope with competing real- 
ities of increasing blurriness between work-life 
programs and policies and boundary management 
strategies in their desires for work-life balance and 
high quality of life experiences. 

Another cultural paradox is that while there is 
this increasing awareness and acceptance at many 
levels for greater work-life programs, policies, 
and practices, the realities in the world of work 
are demands such as this subtle ideal that “jobs 
take priority” in light of recessions and cut back 
management initiatives, and access to work-life 
programs should be used for “productivity gains” 
or “practical purposes” versus for individuals’ 
needs and supports or “altruistic reasons” 
(Giancola 2013). Those who are perceived as 
using these benefits for their needs are perceived 
as “not very committed” and as such may not be 
inclined to access them for fear of job security, 
downsizing, and less advancement in their 
careers. Hence, they are still being stigmatized 
and systematically marginalized even when such 
programs exist and can be accessed. This illus- 
trates that societies and organizations are in crises 
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as these problems need to be comprehensively 
addressed and confronted. 

Therefore, twenty-first century employees are 
not ideal by any means. Some are confused of the 
expectations of their roles as employees and the 
extent to which they should exercise good bound- 
ary management between work and their personal 
lives. Others are pressured and afraid to access 
the work-life benefits that are afforded to them in 
their organizations. Yet, there are those who are 
enjoying what these programs can offer to 
employees in combining two demanding and 
important parts of their lives. 

There is also perennial debate to conceptually 
reframe the jargon used to describe this phenome- 
non as issues broaden and emerge in the twenty- 
first century. Some scholars in Europe have 
described it as earlier as “reconciling employment 
with family life” but the latter connotes persons 
with families. This revisits old issues of excluding 
persons who have no children, spouses, or serve as 
care givers. Perhaps, some possible suggestions in 
mapping the future to enhance clarity and inclu- 
siveness of terminologies coined are to consider 
capturing the real issues behind these programs 
for the workforce. For instance, possible terms 
may read as employees’ harmonizing programs, 
employees’ synchronizing programs, employees’ 
holistic programs, or programs for harmonizing 
employees’ wellbeing. Another option is to expand 
the old term of Employee Assistance Programs 
(EAP) as it is known today, to a broader classifica- 
tion to conceptually frame such programs. By so 
doing, it will replace work-life balance as a term 
and cause EAP to be redefined to include more 
inclusive programs, strategies, and initiatives to 
reflect these issues and themes within contempo- 
rary workplace settings. These themes or terms 
suggested put emphasis on the strategies to harmo- 
nize, synchronize, or to make employees holistic 
individuals. There is no need to mention work and 
life since it is implied as they are employees, and 
the focus is making them sound and more humane 
as all these programs should strive for inclusive- 
ness and to restore their total wellbeing as 
employees who are first human beings. 

Therefore, this topic requires a reality check for 
all stakeholders at the macro and micro levels. Big 
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questions need to be brought to the global, 
national, and local settings for debate, consulta- 
tions, bench marking best practices, and for policy 
making. There are still areas societies need to 
reflect and introspect in forging ahead with pro- 
active rather than reactive responses. 


Conclusion 


Work-life programs are not quick fixes. They pre- 
sent complexities of our workforce that require a 
multiplicity of perspectives, innovative strategies 
at multiple levels, perennial stakeholders’ discus- 
sions, global and national forums, and reforms 
and societal initiatives that shape positive work- 
life practices, programs, and quality of life expe- 
riences for all. These changes observed should 
reflect and keep abreast with the work-life pro- 
grams created, adopted, and implemented. The 
reality check lessons for this contemporary era 
are strive for harmonization and integration of 
employees as holistic persons who work and 
have personal lives that matter. 
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Definition 


Any negative phenomenon or event experienced 
at work, or related to work, that makes it difficult 
for workers to perform and retain their jobs and to 
feel comfortable, satisfied, and happy in their 
place of work. 


Introduction 


Workplace adversity, adversity at work, adverse 
workplace conditions, adverse psychosocial 
working conditions, or aversive workplace condi- 
tions are all terms used, often interchangeably, to 
represent the large, and growing, number of 
industrial and organizational challenges continu- 
ing to face workers around the world: from being 
exposed to bullying, violence, and corruption, to 
expectations of longer working hours, to wide- 
spread structural changes to the timing and 
way people work and the increasing use of 
part-time workers and casual workers, through 
to the routinized nature of restructures, redun- 
dancies, and layoffs. Workplace adversity is 
something all workers are likely to face at 
one time or another during their working 
lives, and its deleterious impacts and possible 
remedies remain as widely debated this cen- 
tury as they were the last. 


Workplace Adversity 


The term “Workplace Adversity” has had the 
greatest prominence in the nursing workplace 
literature (see, e.g., Grafton et al. 2010; Hunter 
and Warren 2014; Jackson et al. 2007), but its 
sources, challenges, and impacts have been of 
keen interest to scholars in business, organization 
and administration, nursing and midwifery, soci- 
ology, psychology, health, education, and law. 
Unfortunately, workplace adversity is something 
most working individuals can expect to face at 
some point and, while recognized sources of 
workplace adversity may change according to 
shifting economic conditions, events of social 
misbehavior, and varying stakeholder priorities, 
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it remains widely acknowledged as having serious 
negative consequences for individuals, groups, 
and organizations. 

For decades, scholars have lamented that 
workplace institutions have a wide, multi- 
sourced, and increasing array of challenges that 
can cause workers stress and anxiety, undermine 
health and well-being, and create physical, psy- 
chological, and emotional discomfort. While the 
literature is also clear on the multitude of positive 
identity, social, financial, personal, psychosocial, 
psychological, health and well-being, and emo- 
tional outcomes that have been directly attributed 
to work and working, workplaces have also long 
been characterized as potentially dark and danger- 
ous places, capable of great harm, even devasta- 
tion, for workers exposed to their traumatizing 
social transactions, cultures, practices and pro- 
cesses, and modes of operation. Scholars have 
variously described workplaces as toxic, hostile, 
violent, abusive, dark, alienating, stigmatizing, 
traumatizing, machine-like, emotionally anorexic, 
dehumanizing, discriminating, unrelenting, 
demanding emotional labor, evil, soulless, 
unsatisfying, unrewarding, unsupportive, corrupt, 
sources of humiliation and degradation, and cru- 
cibles of anger, embarrassment, humiliation, jeal- 
ousy, anger, frustration, hate, resentment, shame, 
grief, and loss (e.g., Blauner 1964; Braverman 
1994; Fineman 1993; Fromm 1963/1994; Frost 
1999; Goffman 1963; Hochschild 1983; La Bier 
1986; Stein 1998; Weber 1948). Workplaces have 
even been described as “evil,” home to malicious 
psychopaths, sociopaths, bullies, and thugs that 
routinely traverse their corridors and who often 
reach positions of considerable power (Boddy 
2006), although some have warned that such 
research has been dominated by popularist cover- 
age rather than systematic scientific attention 
(Smith and Lilienfeld 2013). 

It would be fair to say that many workers feel 
under siege in their places of work given the range 
of problems they routinely face while engaging 
with work. Sources of workplace adversity that 
can emanate directly from the workplace have 
included (but are not limited to) unskilled and 
abusive management; poor job design; expecta- 
tions of longer working hours; efficiency-based, 
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bottom-line, managerialist norms and assump- 
tions; negative and unsustainable workplace cul- 
tures; an increasingly casualized and part-time 
workforce; unsustainable environmental work- 
place practices; crime and corruption; bullying, 
harassment, stalking, abuse, and violence; organi- 
zational change, downsizing, and restructuring; 
redundancies and layoffs; and increasing levels 
of unemployment and underemployment. 

In addition to what workers face at work, work- 
place adversity can also emanate from the numer- 
ous sources of personal trauma that can emerge in 
a worker’s life and cross the border into their 
working lives. Examples discussed in the litera- 
ture include (but are also not limited to) the chang- 
ing nature of work and employment; increased 
career responsibilities for aged and infirm friends 
and family, or chronically ill or disabled children, 
or grandchildren; diagnosis of, and coping with, 
serious chronic illness or disability; hospital treat- 
ment for disability and chronic disease; a partner 
or family member’s suicide; the serious illness or 
death of a loved one; mental health issues, such as 
depression, anxiety, and panic disorders, for self 
or a family member; drug and alcohol addiction or 
overuse; financial challenges stemming from 
unemployment, underemployment, impending 
retirement, or increased casual work; facing non- 
voluntary redundancy or early retirement for self, 
partner, or family member; outcomes of natural 
physical disasters such as storms, fires, and floods; 
car accidents for self, partner, or friends and fam- 
ily; being subjected to stalking, abuse, or violence 
beyond the workplace; and the multitude of other 
significant stressors and personal losses that may 
be experienced by workers that are then expected 
to keep working. 

Given the aging population in many developed 
and developing nations, there have also been 
particular concerns about the high levels of 
workplace adversity faced by older workers as a 
result of ageism and discrimination; increased 
casualization of work; increased redundancies 
and layoffs; an increasing and ongoing need for 
(older) workers to reskill to maintain their 
employability; the increased likelihood of chronic 
illness and disability associated with increased 
age; higher levels of unemployment and 
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underemployment for ageing workers; financial 
concerns for those approaching retirement; and, 
the erosion of older workers’ sense of purpose and 
fulfillment. 

In such situations, the workplace adversity 
stems from a lack of recognition of, and compas- 
sion for, the emotional and physical outcomes of 
the personal grief, stress, strain, anxiety, turmoil, 
and loss that can accompany significant personal 
challenges faced by individuals (Vickers 2009). 
Workplaces that have been termed emotionally 
anorexic (see Fineman 1993) expect workers to 
leave their problems at the door during times of 
distress, to carry on working and performing, and 
to not allow personal circumstances to impact their 
productivity during the working day. However, this 
lack of acknowledgement of personal turmoil at 
work can make matters worse. For example, grief 
has been characterized as an intense emotional 
distress that typically follows traumatic events 
and which may last for years; it is not something 
that can be easily worked with or through. 

The literature confirms that organizations can 
sometimes respond to workers’ significant per- 
sonal losses with small allocations of personal 
leave — perhaps a few days to grieve the death of 
a close family member — but only if such leave is 
available and if said worker is eligible. Workers 
experiencing personal traumas are, for the most 
part, required to carry on doing their jobs, without 
any diminishment to productivity, or to take paid 
or unpaid leave — if that is available to them and is 
approved by their employer. Research focused on 
challenging personal circumstances brought to 
workplaces is less evident in the literature, but 
such studies do exist, and show workers 
experiencing significant negative health and 
well-being outcomes as a result of their personal 
adversity combining with the challenging rules of 
work and working (see, e.g., Hunter and Warren 
2014; Kemeny et al. 2004; Vickers 2011). 

Adversity at work can also be sourced from, 
and magnified by, the type of work being 
performed. Some roles have been noted in the 
literature as being especially demanding on indi- 
viduals, bringing with them considerable, even 
excessive, levels of stress, anxiety, pain, fear, 
and grief. Examples include (but are also not 
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limited to) health-care workers, including doctors, 
nurses, and midwives, perhaps doing oncology or 
palliative nursing; social and community workers, 
including case workers in child protection agen- 
cies; drug rehabilitation workers; and police, 
ambulance, fire, and other security and emergency 
workers. All are routinely exposed to high levels 
of uncertainty, danger, and emotionally charged 
situations while working. Professions such as 
these require workers to continue their duties in 
often volatile, uncertain, and emotionally intense 
situations that require high levels of emotion work 
skills, skills that have been claimed to have been 
unrecognized, overused, and undervalued (Hunter 
and Warren 2014). Such work has also been 
recorded as negatively affecting the emotional 
well-being of workers, and concerns have been 
raised about long-term negative effects on worker 
morale; increased levels of stress and strain, espe- 
cially in workplaces where a perceived lack of 
trust and support between management and staff 
exists; a lack of workplace autonomy for profes- 
sionals charged with such work; and any general- 
ized insufficiency of workplace support. 
Workplaces are often not good for our health 
and well-being. The association between 
workplace-related stress, especially chronic 
stress, and its deleterious impacts on physical, 
emotional, and psychological health has been 
well established. There is a vast, and growing, 
amount of evidence that confirms this. The field 
of psychoneuroimmunology provides evidence of 
a significant biological link between the state of 
mind and emotions of an individual and the health 
and well-being of that individual. The negative 
impacts on workers facing adversity noted in the 
literature are considerable: increased stress and 
strain; onset and exacerbation of chronic and 
acute illness (e.g., asthma, heart disease, multiple 
sclerosis, and cancer); worsening levels of disabil- 
ity; loss of employment; reduction of employ- 
ment; loss of status; negative impacts on home, 
family, and close partner relationships; loss of 
trust; financial loss; career loss; post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD); severe psychological 
trauma; lowered self-esteem; sexual health diffi- 
culties; heightened emotional responses, such as 
angry outbursts; reduced coping skills and self- 
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efficacy; sleeplessness; alcohol and drug addic- 
tion, overuse, and abuse; social isolation and with- 
drawal; onset and exacerbation of mental health 
issues such as depression, anxiety, panic, and self- 
harm; an eventual inability to work; and the ulti- 
mate workplace injury and suicide. Suicide rates 
are claimed to be increasing, with most suicide 
victims having been found to have experienced at 
least one or more such adverse life events within 
the year of their death, with such events having 
been found to have been concentrated in the few 
months before their death (Olie 2014). 

Finally, the literature also confirms that the 
negative impacts of workplace adversity are not 
just felt by the workers experiencing adversity. 
The ripple effect flowing to third parties has also 
been investigated: Friends, family members, inti- 
mate partners, children, and colleagues have 
also been noted as having been impacted by 
witnessing the workplace adversity experienced 
by others. Unemployment, layoffs, restructures 
and redundancies, inherent stresses of some 
work being performed, bullying, and other forms 
of organizational violence have all been found to 
have detrimental outcomes, not just on those 
workers experiencing them but on those 
connected to them (see, e.g., Duffy and Sperry 
2007; Hockley 2003; Skarlicki and Kulick 
2005). For example, colleagues of workers termi- 
nated during redundancies, restructures, and lay- 
offs report feeling guilty and traumatized; family 
members, close personal friends, and partners 
have been found to experience stress, confusion, 
and guilt as a result of not knowing how best to 
support those close to them being bullied, 
harassed, or exposed to other workplace viola- 
tions; counselors have reported feeling over- 
whelmed and uncertain as to how to respond to 
clients traumatized by chronic bullying; and col- 
leagues of people experiencing workplace misbe- 
haviors such as violence, corruption, and bullying 
have been found to leave their workplaces as a 
result of what they have witnessed. 

The key indicators of a healthy work environ- 
ment are also well known: work engagement, 
work identity, person-job fit, and job satisfaction 
(see Hackman and Oldham 1976). Workplaces 
have also been found to be able to promote 
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effectiveness and flourishing in people, both on 
and off the job (Kossek et al. 2012). However, and 
unfortunately, workers faced with precarious 
ongoing employment offering little or no job 
security; underemployment and inflexible, 
unpredictable, or nonstandard work schedules; 
and pay systems that transfer risk to the payee 
have been found to feel increasingly insecure, 
stressed, and anxious — all outcomes likely to 
negatively impact that worker’s health, well- 
being, and productivity. For workplaces, the out- 
comes of allowing adversity to flourish have been 
well documented as being very costly. Workplace 
bullying, for example, has been found to cost 
workplaces billions in lost productivity and lost 
opportunity costs. Negative impacts on work- 
places have been found to include an inability to 
retain a talented workforce; heightened negative 
media attention; the emergence of organizational 
whistleblowers; a negative, even toxic, workplace 
culture; loss of organizational reputation and con- 
sequential loss of shareholder confidence; staff 
loss of innovation and creativity; lowered morale; 
decreased productivity and loyalty; increased 
absenteeism, sick leave, and “presenteeism” 
(where workers are present at work but not fully 
engaged); increased staff turnover; an increased 
intention to leave; reduced organizational learning 
and knowledge translation; reduced profits and 
shareholder wealth; and direct financial and polit- 
ical threats to the organization which, in turn, can 
further threaten that organization’s sustainability 
over the short and long term. 


Traditional Organizational Responses 

to Workplace Adversity 

Traditional organizational responses to workplace 
adversity have tended to be made in response to 
complaints made by workers against the organi- 
zation and have tended to include improved job 
design, the development of relevant policies and 
procedures (e.g., anti-bullying policies), the 
implementation of employee assistance programs 
(EAPs), the use of alternative dispute resolution 
procedures, and offering of training and educative 
initiatives. Unfortunately, such approaches have 
often been found to be of limited value, ineffec- 
tual, and sometimes having a deleterious outcome 
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for workers and the organization. Scholarly 
scrutiny in recent years has revealed some flaws, 
misconceptions, and (perhaps) unintended conse- 
quences of some of those responses. 

Improving job design by enhancing autonomy 
over tasks was one of the earliest attempts to 
respond to worker stress and strain, while also 
being aimed at enhancing their productivity. 
Autonomy is defined as the need to experience 
one’s behavior and actions as freely chosen and 
fully endorsed, rather than being imposed by 
external forces. Autonomy at work allows for 
significant freedom, independence, and discretion 
over daily work decisions, such as work schedul- 
ing, and how to go about tasks (Hackman and 
Oldham 1976). When needs for autonomy are 
met, individuals have been found to experience 
high levels of well-being. Autonomy has been 
noted as a core psychological need that must be 
satisfied if individuals are to function at optimal 
levels. Reorganizing work tasks to increase peo- 
ple’s job control and autonomy has been found to 
improve mental health and well-being, increase 
work performance, improve physical health, 
enhance motivation, increase job satisfaction, 
and reduce absenteeism. However, if needs for 
self-determination and autonomy are not met, or 
obstructed or neglected — as they are likely to be if 
a person is also facing workplace adversity — well- 
being may be adversely impacted. Notably, work- 
place adversity has been found to be experienced 
by workers whose autonomy is threatened, 
undermined, or reduced, through threats to job 
security and unhelpful changes to job roles and 
design. 

Another response by workplaces has been to 
develop putative supportive workplace policies. 
However, researchers have found that, sometimes, 
such policies can be little more than “empty 
Shells,” policies and procedures that exist to sup- 
posedly support workers but can have paradoxi- 
cal, even negative, effects on workers who invoke 
them (see, e.g., Hoque and Noon 2004). Work- 
place policies, for example, that advocate zero 
tolerance for bullying, or corruption, might 
encourage reporting of these workplace misbe- 
haviors without having appropriate procedures in 
place to respond to complainants in a supportive 
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way after the complaint is made. Further, such 
policies — often in place to protect the organiza- 
tion, not workers — may not be enforced or acted 
upon by the organization. If the organization does 
respond, the skills and resources available to 
investigators of complaints from within that work- 
place may not be sufficient for the task. Middle 
managers or human resource professionals asked 
to conduct such investigations may not have been 
specifically trained in investigation skills and will 
be operating to protect their employer. Such inves- 
tigations have been reportedly conducted as part 
of already onerous workloads, making the out- 
comes for complainants at best, unpredictable, 
and, at worst, causing more harm. 

Support policies also usually require the target 
of workplace adversity to be the one to instigate 
action. That person — already stressed — must take 
their time, energy and resources, risk alienation, 
career disruption, unemployment, increased stress 
and strain, substance abuse, potential damage to 
close personal relationships, and negative health 
outcomes to initiate action against the adversity. 
Targets have then been reported as finding them- 
selves ostracized at work, unsupported by HR 
practitioners, and finding their complaints 
ignored. Such organizational responses have 
been claimed to seriously erode trust and may 
result in further trauma to an already highly 
stressed worker. Some researchers have argued 
that such policies are only in place to underpin 
that organization’s public relations agenda and 
protect the organization in the case of unwanted 
litigation by complainants. 

Litigation is another possible response for 
those exposed to adversity. Various forms of pro- 
tective legislation exist in developed nations 
around the world and are, again, ostensibly in 
place to protect and support workers against 
various forms of adversity. They include legisla- 
tion on anti-bullying, anticorruption, anti- 
discrimination, wrongful dismissal, and 
occupational health and safety. For workers in 
developing nations, the existence and enforce- 
ment of such legislation is less reliable, and, in 
both instances, the onus remains on the injured 
person to use their time, energy, and resources to 
make a complaint and, if a litigious path is 
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followed, the likelihood of an alleged perpetrator 
(s) reforming is low. Decisions to pursue legal 
grievances tend to be made by workers based on 
their subjective expectations around the utility of 
making their complaint, versus a decision to suffer 
in silence, or leave. Hirschman’s (1970) seminal 
model of Exit, Voice, and Loyalty still has rele- 
vance for those so faced; the perceived utility and 
net benefits of filing a grievance, combined with 
the perceived probability that any perceived net 
benefits will actually be realized, have been found 
to be at the front of the minds of injured workers. 

Injured workers tend to litigate, usually, for 
three reasons: (1) for compensation or monetary 
gain; (2) for vindication, that is, to have the 
wrongdoing acknowledged; and (3) to achieve 
workplace reform. However, and unfortunately, 
the literature confirms that litigation rarely 
achieves any of these goals. Cases can take 
months, or years, to find their way to court, and 
bring considerable stress to individuals involved, 
and further reduce their well-being. The stress 
effects of litigating have been widely reported as 
being long lasting and, potentially, very damag- 
ing. Further, the costs of litigation can be prohib- 
itive and generally far beyond any likely award of 
damages (if the damages can be proven). The 
complainant may also lose their job during, or as 
a result of, the instigated legal proceedings. Evi- 
dence confirms that litigation process is a long, 
stressful journey, infrequently successful for com- 
plainants of workplace adversity, and the likeli- 
hood of any benefit being realized having been 
found to be very low. 

As aresult of increasing recognition of the high 
personal and financial costs of litigation, alterna- 
tive dispute resolution (ADR) approaches have 
emerged. Mediation and facilitated negotiations 
have become popular alternatives to litigation, 
especially within workplaces seeking to “resolve” 
allegations of workplace adversity. Workplace 
violence, abuse, bullying, discrimination, harass- 
ment, and interpersonal conflict are frequently 
referred to mediation, or some other forms of 
ADR, in an attempt to resolve the “dispute,” 
keep the “problem” in-house, and avoid legal pro- 
ceedings. However, the literature has cited numer- 
ous problems with the use of ADRs: unhelpful 
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influence of negative stereotypes attributed to 
those involved in bargaining processes (e.g., 
members of diversity groups, such as women, 
people of differing race/religion/sexual orienta- 
tion, or people with disability); the inappropriate 
use of ADRs between parties with an existing 
power imbalance; outcomes of such proceedings 
being not legally enforceable, leaving perpetrators 
to return to their misbehaviors with impunity, 
perhaps making things worse for targets; and, 
finally, that participation in most forms of media- 
tion and conflict negotiations require all parties to 
implicitly accept equal responsibility for the 
“problem” in order to participate in the mediation 
of a possible resolution. Such a response has been 
found to be completely inappropriate, especially 
where the misbehaviors being alleged involve 
violence, bullying, or discrimination. 

The provision of counseling, and EAPs, has 
also been provided by many organizations to sup- 
port staff facing workplace adversity, usually at no 
cost to the worker, and would appear to be a very 
supportive workplace response. However, the lit- 
erature also reflects numerous concerns being 
raised by about EAP use: that there is little evi- 
dence that EAP use actually works to ameliorate 
the ill effects of workplace adversity and that EAP 
use may offer an endorsed means of organiza- 
tional surveillance and social control for “trou- 
bled” workers, with reports to management from 
EAP providers having been noted by researchers 
in past years, especially for high users. Still other 
researchers have claimed that EAPs have been 
instigated to protect the organization in a number 
of ways: as part of a positive, public relations 
campaign, confirming to internal and external 
stakeholders that the organization “cares” about 
their staff; as a defense against litigation by an 
injured worker to reduce associated insurance pre- 
miums; and as a means for senior management 
wishing to absolve themselves of their responsi- 
bility for allowing toxic and harmful workplace 
cultures and practices to continue. Researchers 
have also noted that counselors working for EAP 
services have had difficulties, with some reporting 
feeling powerless to respond, and other reports 
showing counselors’ misunderstandings of the 
complexities of the workplace phenomena being 
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described to them by clients (e.g., bullying or 
violence) and of them unhelpfully sending trau- 
matized individuals back to their workplaces for 
support. 

Finally, training of staff about aspects of work- 
place adversity, including the surrounding issues, 
processes, and behaviors involved to enhance 
worker understanding, has also been investigated. 
Training workers as to their rights and responsi- 
bilities, and how to implement workplace codes of 
conduct, has been noted by some scholars as 
productive. However, once again, a number of 
weaknesses with the use of education and training 
as an organizational response to workplace adver- 
sity have been reported. First, sending both com- 
plainant and alleged perpetrator to training, 
especially in cases where bullying, violence, or 
corruption are alleged, presupposes that the 
worker reporting adversity is in equal need of 
remedial response. Situations of adversity that 
involve physical, psychological, or emotional vio- 
lence, such as harassment and bullying, are often 
incorrectly diagnosed as interpersonal conflict. 
With this comes a flawed expectation that training 
in interpersonal communication skills, violence 
prevention, or codes of conduct will remedy the 
problem. Unfortunately, there has been little evi- 
dence to suggest that such responses assist, while 
the opposite outcome has been reported: violence 
prevention programs have been shown to not pro- 
duce long-term changes in violent behavior or 
decrease the subsequent risk of victimization of 
complainants. 


Alternative Organizational Responses 

to Workplace Adversity 

Given the noted failure of many of the usual 
organizational responses to workplace adversity, 
scholars have increasingly been turning their 
attention to more positive, productive, and appre- 
ciative approaches. It is widely acknowledged that 
workers feeling violated, overloaded, and inse- 
cure and who are being bullied or harassed, or 
who have low control over work tasks and how 
and when they might perform them, are likely 
to experience significant, adverse impacts on 
their psychological and physical well-being. In 
response, scholars have shifted attention toward 
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finding ways for organizations and individuals to 
enhance the resilience, positivity, and mental and 
physical health and well-being of workers facing 
adversity. Finding ways to enhance the percep- 
tions of individuals with regard to their capacity 
to respond successfully, cope, and survive have 
also been investigated. The study of individual 
psychological traits, such as self-concept and 
self-efficacy, have been found to be powerful 
components of enhanced resilience, improved 
well-being and positive self-concept, and funda- 
mental to successful coping with adversity (Marsh 
and Craven 2006). Understanding and enhancing 
self-esteem, self-concept, self-perception, and 
self-efficacy have been found to be useful ways 
to support the physical and mental health of 
workers experiencing workplace adversity. 

This new paradigm of positivity has spawned 
numerous new approaches to management, man- 
agement training, research, and consultancy. 
Rather than focusing on problems, problem- 
solving, and negatives in organizational life, 
researchers have increasingly been searching for 
ways to stimulate new images, ideas, and positive 
actions through the appreciation and recognition 
of both the light and dark in organizational life. 
Finding ways to develop positive responses in 
individuals and organizations faced with adversity 
has emerged from recognition that workers dam- 
aged by workplace adversity need a means 
of articulating the devastation that has befallen 
them, a means to transform their lived experience 
into positive outcomes, and a means of getting 
past their fear, humiliation, shame, and pain. Find- 
ing ways to explore the hurt, anger, injustice, and 
despair, and in ways that can benefit both the 
injured individual and the organization, has been 
strongly advocated (see Bushe 2007). It is a par- 
adigm shift intended to mobilize informed, posi- 
tive action and has arguably contributed to the 
development of more effective organizational 
responses to workplace adversity. 

A key development has been the emergence of 
positive psychology. Positive psychology is a 
growing body of research intended to enable the 
flourishing of human potential. It was first intro- 
duced as a science of positive subjective experi- 
ence, positive individual traits, and positive 
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institutions and promised to improve quality of 
life and prevent the pathologies of a barren, mean- 
ingless one (Miceldili et al. 2015; Seligman and 
Csikszentmihalyi 2000). The focus of positive 
psychology on enhanced coping and well-being 
through the generation of ideas, hope, wisdom, 
creativity, future mindedness, courage, spiritual- 
ity, responsibility, and perseverance has become 
clear research directions, for organizations, indi- 
viduals, and groups wanting to improve the qual- 
ity of their work life (see, e.g., Teyeda 2015). 

Within the organizational context, positive 
psychology has focused on strengthening and 
building the best and repairing the worst problems 
of workplaces. It aims to achieve this through 
building positive qualities in individuals and 
encouraging the flourishing and prospering of 
individuals, groups, organizations, and communi- 
ties. Two specific fields of positive psychology in 
organizations have included (1) positive organi- 
zational behavior (POB), which has focused on 
microlevels of analyses (individuals), and (2) pos- 
itive organizational scholarship (POS), which 
has focused on macro levels of analyses of orga- 
nizations and groups (organizations). POB has 
been concerned with studying positively oriented 
human resource strengths and psychological 
capacities to improve individual performance in 
workplaces. POS is a study of the conditions and 
processes that contribute to the flourishing or opti- 
mal functioning of people, groups, and institutions 
(Miceldili et al. 2015). These approaches have 
offered a positive lens for seeing, analyzing, and 
better understanding organizational life. Positive 
psychology in organizations has been of particular 
interest, with its emphasis on exploring and better 
understanding of the role of resilience, authenticity, 
empowerment, appreciation, energy, meaningful- 
ness, and gratitude in workplaces and within indi- 
viduals (see, e.g., Miiceldili et al. 2015). 

Indeed, the literature has confirmed that some 
workers, despite much workplace adversity, have 
still been able to sustain themselves physically, 
mentally, and emotionally. Not only have they 
reported surviving but some have been confirmed 
to have thrived while sustaining long, successful, 
and satisfying careers (McDonald et al. 2012). It 
has been claimed that resilience is a beneficial, 
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even essential, trait for those able to sustain them- 
selves and thrive, physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally. Importantly for workplace adversity 
researchers, resilience has been described as 
being able to be developed or enhanced through 
cognitive transformational processes, education, 
and environmental or workplace support 
(Grafton et al. 2010). 

The role of resilience in protecting workers and 
workplaces has been increasingly recognized, and 
investigated, especially with regard to various 
forms of workplace adversity. Resilience 
describes an individual’s ability to resist adversity 
and cope with it and to recover and grow as a 
result of it (Grafton et al. 2010). The presence of 
individual resilience has been said to confirm a 
person’s capacity to function optimally under 
stress and duress, to find opportunities in tragedy, 
to bounce back from setbacks, and to be able to 
turn adversity to their advantage. The study of 
resilience can be found in physics, medicine, the- 
ology, philosophy, psychology, and spirituality, 
though the conceptual roots stemmed from the 
childhood development, psychology, and stress 
literatures. Most definitions of resilience highlight 
outcomes of positive adaptation to adversity, 
without significant residual psychological or 
physiological disruption. Resilience research 
began with attempts to identify resilience traits 
or characteristics that were believed to be com- 
mon to resilient individuals. Investigations then 
shifted toward learning how such characteristics 
might be acquired. More recently, resilience has 
been described as a form of accessible inner 
strength that can be enhanced or supported by 
external resources (Grafton et al. 2010). 

One small area of controversy around resil- 
lence has been a challenge to the expectation 
that a resilient person will always “bounce back” 
from their adversity, unchanged. Many studies on 
resilience have been underpinned by the assump- 
tions that (1) resilient individuals can and do 
bounce back from traumatic events in their life, 
relatively unchanged; (2) individuals can learn to 
be more resilient, through learning enhanced 
interpersonal capacities and by drawing on the 
collective resources available to them; and 
(3) the supply of appropriate organizational 
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resources intended to foster and develop 
individual- and group-based resilience can assist 
in this process. However, some have suggested 
that, while resilient workers may cope and survive 
even significant, chronic workplace adversity, 
those workers may still be permanently injured, 
or at least changed, as a result of their negative 
experiences. It has been argued that their capacity 
to resume their lives, cope, survive, and even 
flourish does not necessarily confirm a lack of 
long-term negative impact for that individual 
(see Vickers and Kouzmin 2001). 

Alongside the increased interest in positivity 
and resilience has been a growing recognition of 
the need for health and well-being in workers and 
organizations. Well-being has been defined by the 
World Health Organization as a state in which 
every individual can realize his or her own poten- 
tial, can cope with the normal stresses of life, can 
work productively and fruitfully, and is able to 
make a contribution to his or her community 
(WHO 2013). The subjective well-being of indi- 
viduals has been found to consist of three things: 
positive mood, an absence of negative mood, and 
life satisfaction. Unfortunately, there is abundant 
evidence that workplace adversity damages posi- 
tive mood, emotions, and well-being; increases 
the presence of negative emotions and affect; 
and can have a profoundly negative impact on 
worker’s health, happiness, and well-being. 
Some scholars have investigated the well-being 
of individuals, while others have focused at a 
more macro level, on organizational wellness. 
For still others, employee and organizational 
well-being have been claimed to be a “dual 
agenda” where the interests of workers and the 
organization employing them are regarded as 
complimentary (Kossek et al. 2012). Concern for 
an organization’s health and well-being has been 
motivated by associated concerns with an organi- 
zation’s ongoing success. Claims have been made 
that individual worker’s health and well-being is 
intimately connected with the well-being of the 
organization and its culture. 

Similarly, the presence of positive emotions, 
such as happiness, has been found to enhance 
cognitive ability, memory, innovation, and crea- 
tivity, thus confirming their value in workplaces, 
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especially in response to the presence of adversity. 
It has been repeatedly confirmed that workers who 
are happy and healthy do a better job. Happiness 
has also been found to be not just as a positive 
outcome in people’s lives but resulting in many 
beneficial outcomes for workplaces. Individuals 
with high levels of happiness have been found to 
be more productive at work, earn higher incomes, 
and facilitate more democratic governance in 
organizations. Happiness and contentment (see 
Diener and Seligman 2004) have been recognized 
as forming important components of wellness and 
well-being, but happiness also requires positive 
emotion, engagement with life and work, feeling 
connected with others, and a sense of meaning and 
accomplishment in one’s life. Workers experienc- 
ing adversity are unlikely to be happy at work, at 
great cost to both those individuals and their 
places of work. 

Increasing recognition of the need for happi- 
ness, positivity, and resilience in workers and the 
continuing need to find ways to respond to work- 
place adversity have led to a growing interest in, 
and recognition of, the value of compassion in 
organizational life (see Kanov et al. 2004). Com- 
passion and compassion organizing have been 
increasingly seen as virtuous individual and col- 
lective responses to adversity that contribute to 
both personal and social good, with compassion 
having been recognized as being at the core of 
what it means to be human. Discussions about 
compassion are not new, dating back over 
2,000 years, and spanning the disciplines of reli- 
gion, philosophy, and sociology. However, in 
recent times, compassion has been reclaimed as 
an essential, but frequently overlooked, element 
of productive and successful workplaces, espe- 
cially those needing to respond to workers facing 
adversity. Jane Dutton, Peter Frost, and colleagues 
(Dutton 2003; Dutton et al. 2006; Frost 1999) 
have been at the forefront of recognizing that 
while organizations are often sites of pain and 
suffering, they can also be places of healing and 
somewhere where caring can be both given and 
received. The presence of compassion has been 
claimed to help people feel seen, known, and less 
alone and has been associated with a wide range 
of positive emotions, attitudes, behaviors, and 
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feelings. Within the workplace, compassion has 
been recognized as a means where individuals 
might assist in healing one another, singly or 
collectively, by noticing another’s suffering, 
experiencing an emotional reaction to that person’s 
pain, and acting to ease or alleviate it. Acting com- 
passionately has been increasingly argued as 
another way organizations can respond positively 
and proactively to the adversity they spawn. 


Alternative Ways to Learn About Workplace 
Adversity 

As part of the quest to find new ways to respond to 
workplace adversity, researchers and managers 
have increasingly noted that the investigation 
and resolution of challenging, complex, and 
ambiguous phenomena — such as workplace 
adversity — require nuanced perspectives, differ- 
ent analyses, and explication of both the positives 
and negatives of organizational life. Enhanced 
understanding of, and response to, challenging 
phenomena and their associated negative experi- 
ences, social interactions, and critical incidents 
have been increasingly recognized as requiring 
various representational options, including more 
appreciative, positive, and creative forms of 
exploration and presentation. Workplaces have 
been urged to find alternative, more humane and 
sustainable ways of doing things and learning 
about themselves; holistic, new, innovative prac- 
tices, including emancipatory and innovative 
action learning approaches, appreciative inquiry, 
critical reflections, reflexive thinking, and double 
loop learning have increasingly been advocated 
(see, e.g., Bushe 2007; Schein1992). 

The seminal article on appreciative inquiry by 
Cooperrider and Srivastva (1987) was considered 
by many to be revolutionary and has been a pre- 
cursor to many positive developments in 
researching organizations. Tools for organiza- 
tional change have been increasingly used that 
offer constructive reimaginings and positive and 
appreciative foci and that are intended to improve 
structures, competitiveness, profitability, and sus- 
tainability. These appreciative orientations are 
said to have been based on the “heliotropic prin- 
ciple” (where plants grow toward the light (see 
Michael 2005: 222)). In similar form, it is claimed 
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that people and organizations also move toward 
their light, by imagining positive futures and cre- 
ating affirming, appreciative responses to past and 
present events, such as workplace adversity. It is a 
research orientation that is intended to enable 
pathways to new ways of thinking about trouble- 
some workplace phenomena and in ways that lead 
to more positive and constructive options for 
action (Bushe 2007). 

Appreciative and positive approaches allow 
researchers, and managers, to depict examples of 
success and embrace the goodness that may be 
present in organizations, even when success is 
overshadowed by dark, dysfunctional, or other- 
wise precarious organizational systems. Such 
approaches have not been intended to ignore the 
negatives or deny the unpleasant. Rather, they 
proceed with analyses based on hope and that 
use imagination to explore how workplaces 
might function in a better world. An increased 
use of action and engaged research approaches, 
where researchers work with organizational mem- 
bers to brainstorm, create, and develop responses 
to negative workplace situations, are being seen. 
Workplaces, and workers, have been claimed to 
benefit from involvement with positive processes 
that seek workers’ views and learn from workers’ 
capacities for innovative thinking. Appreciative 
inquiry, creative writing, portraiture, action 
research, and engaged research all seek positive 
responses and solutions via workers’ ideas about 
how they would like the world to be. 

Similarly, the use of stories remains a positive 
means of exploring difficult workplace phenom- 
ena. Recent decades have confirmed the value, 
increasing use, and acknowledgement of stories 
as a credible and significant means of acquiring 
knowledge about workplaces (e.g., Boje 2014; 
Hummel 1991). The use of stories, combined 
with a focus on the positive in organizational 
life, has seen a burgeoning of creative, qualitative 
research methods that have gained increasing trac- 
tion as a means of grappling with nuanced and 
complex issues, such as workplace adversity, that 
are traditionally difficult to effectively interrogate, 
and respond to, using more traditional research 
approaches. Creative research approaches 
founded on appreciative, compassionate, and 
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generative responses to workplace adversity have 
been numerous. Narratives; short stories; 
re-storying of the self; portraiture; critical, reflec- 
tive, and reflexive diaries and journals; fiction, 
semi-fiction, and creative nonfiction; poetry; and 
interpretation and interrogation of existing fiction 
all have been used to illuminate some of the many 
sensitive, painful, and fraught aspects of social 
and organizational life. Creative writing has been 
used by scholars dealing with challenging social 
and institutional phenomena, for decades (e.g., 
Cope et al. 2015; Gutkind 2009; Harold 2003; 
Ketelle 2004; Phillips 1995; Rolfe 2002; Vickers 
2011), but now forms part of a crucial paradigm 
shift being made around responses to adversity in 
organizational life. 

Finally, the literature has also been bathed in 
discussions of sustainability of the planet, the prob- 
lem of global warming, the need for clean air and 
conservation of water resources, and the growing 
numbers of endangered flora and fauna. However, 
sustainability of workplaces has also been an area 
of concern, and the damage created by workplace 
adversity is something scholars have become 
increasingly concerned about. Multidimensional, 
critical, human resource management that is 
socially conscious and contributes to building 
just, compassionate, democratic and sustainable 
workplaces has been called for in tandem with a 
shift toward positive change in workplaces. 


Conclusion 


Contemporary workplaces are increasingly being 
admonished to embrace the societal and organiza- 
tional transformations necessary to shape, and 
improve, worker experiences and perceptions, 
especially in relation to preserving worker 
humanity, diversity, equality, justice, and trust. 
Approaches that encourage and develop work- 
place and worker sustainability — which support 
positivity, compassion, well-being, and apprecia- 
tion and ameliorate the often devastating conse- 
quences of workplace adversity — are increasingly 
being sought, and used, by managers, workers, 
and scholars to respond to the harm caused by 
workplace adversity. 
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Synonyms 


Certification; Competency; Expert; Licensure; 
Practiced; Quality assurance; Specialist; Trained 


Definition 


A professional standard is an explicit, pre- 
determined expectation set by a competent author- 
ity that describes an individual’s acceptable 
performance level (Rooney and Van Ostenberg 
1999). Ultimately, a professional standard con- 
tributes to the broader processes of licensure and 
certification, making explicit the learned occupa- 
tional components of an entire profession. 
Whereas licensure ensures that an organization 
or an individual meets minimum standards to 
protect public health and safety, certifications are 
voluntarily designed to provide a signal to 
employers concerning the qualities of established 
practitioners. Contemporaneously, licensure and 
certification are the two main ways for an 
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individual to demonstrate the mastery of a body 
of knowledge that only professions command and 
are able to perform. 

On an individual level, the workplace rele- 
vance of professional standards to empirical prac- 
tice can be garnered by practitioners continually 
reflecting on their professional socialization and 
workplace experience. Referred to as continuing 
professional development, qualified members are 
expected to maintain, improve, and broaden their 
subject knowledge and skills giving confidence to 
the public. In return, professional practitioners 
expect autonomy at work which means being 
allowed to perform tasks without the necessity 
for externalized control over the application of 
their skills. Whether newly emerging corporate 
professions share the same values (or traits) as 
their more established (1.e., traditional) counter- 
parts is an important question in the contemporary 
debate on professionalization with related impli- 
cations for practice. 


Introduction 


Not only do we expect professionals to command 
expertise in the subject knowledge of their chosen 
occupation, but we also expect them to perform 
work with due process and integrity. In both cases, 
one is referring to a set of standards that profes- 
sionals are expected to uphold and which are prev- 
alent in any occupation attaining the privileges of 
closure, such as accountancy, engineering, and 
medicine. When the professional standards are 
sanctioned by law, a license to practice is neces- 
sary; otherwise, some form of certification is 
required. Whereas licensure is sanctioned by gov- 
ernment entities and carries the force of law, certi- 
fication has no legal underpinnings. 

Unlike licensure, an individual does not need 
to be certified to engage in an unlicensed occupa- 
tion. However, employers sometimes use certifi- 
cation as a job requirement. This occurs, for 
example, when the certification is required in job 
descriptions, career-laddering systems, or project 
specifications. If an entire occupation demands 
certification, then it becomes a de facto mandatory 
entry requirement. To become licensed or 
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certified, one usually has to meet eligibility 
requirements (such as years of work experience) 
and pass an assessment (usually a test). The licen- 
sure/certification assessment typically covers a 
broad area of knowledge and skills at the entry 
level (Marberry et al. 2011). In addition, licensure 
and certification both tend to have ongoing 
requirements (such as training or retesting and 
renewal fees) for professionals to continue prac- 
ticing (ibid.). 

Although professional associations do not 
grant professional licensure, they often play a 
role in licensure and certification activities. For 
instance, professional associations can help prac- 
titioners prepare for licensure exams and theorize 
continuing professional development scenarios. 
Professional associations can also oversee certifi- 
cation to evaluate and recognize that an individual 
has met predetermined requirements or criteria. 
While licensure might be the single-best descrip- 
tor of a “true” profession, certifications can be just 
as tough in terms of qualifying criteria and just as 
powerful institutionally. Normatively, stringent 
certification and licensure procedures produce an 
interchangeable group of experts, socialized in the 
same kind of education and background social 
class, which forms an identity in the institutional 
field (DiMaggio and Powell 1983). 


Professional Standards of Practice 


Professional standards of practice and ethics for a 
particular field are typically agreed upon and 
maintained through widely recognized profes- 
sional associations (also called professional bod- 
ies, professional organizations, or professional 
societies). A professional standard is defined as 
an explicit, predetermined expectation set by a 
competent authority that describes an organiza- 
tion/individual’s acceptable performance level 
(Rooney and Van Ostenberg 1999). Ultimately, 
the performance level is designed to reflect licen- 
sure or certification requirements providing a 
degree of quality assurance to workplace practice. 
For instance, in accountancy there are Generally 
Accepted Auditing Standards, which require 
adequate technical training and proficiency, 
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independence in mental attitude, and due profes- 
sional care (Chorafas 2008). The General Stan- 
dards establish clear expectations of effective 
practice in the accountancy occupation and enable 
practitioners to identify areas for their own pro- 
fessional development. 

One of the key advantages of an occupation 
establishing a Professional Standards Scheme is 
that it distinguishes the association and its mem- 
bers as a recognized profession. In a competitive 
market, such distinction is critical — because it is 
increasingly difficult for consumers, govern- 
ments, and even aspiring professionals to be able 
to tell the genuinely professional from the grow- 
ing field of people claiming to be professional 
(Professional Standards Council 2016). In partic- 
ular, professional standards are designed to make 
consumers confident of professional practice pro- 
viding a form of quality assurance. Quality assur- 
ance is achieved through the service provider (1.e., 
professional practitioner) attaining a formal pro- 
fessional standard maintained through continuing 
professional development. Membership of a com- 
munity of professionals encourages each service 
provider to maintain the standard of the group, 
regulated either by license or by certification. 


Workplace Relevance of Professional 
Standards 


One way to establish the workplace relevance of 
professional standards to practitioners is to exam- 
ine the amount of time they spend on regulated 
activities (Higgins et al. 2016). Another way is to 
ask practitioners to state the importance of certi- 
fied activities to actual work, and a third way is to 
identify aspects of their job that only qualified can 
do (1.e., the occupation’s exclusive knowledge 
base) (ibid.). In addition to specific occupational 
skills, there are generic skills that define the 
scope of a professional’s workplace activity. For 
instance, the profession must demonstrate judg- 
ment in decision-making to determine the best 
course of action for any particular circumstance. 
Judgment can be exercised in two main ways. 
First, the profession can exercise substantive 
judgment to diagnose a problem, to decide a 
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course of action, and to strategize or make policy. 
Second, the profession can exercise instrumental 
judgment using established procedures to deliver 
a course of action, to implement policy, and to 
administer tasks. In either case, the qualified prac- 
titioner 1s expected to continuously reflect on their 
work experience while positively shaping their 
professional identity. 

Known as continuing professional develop- 
ment, members of professional associations are 
expected to maintain, improve, and broaden their 
subject knowledge and skills while developing the 
personal qualities required in their professional 
lives (Law Society of Northwest Territories 
2016). Continuing professional development 
encompasses all types of facilitated learning 
opportunities including academic degrees, formal 
coursework, conferences, and informal learning 
opportunities situated in practice. However, in 
order to contribute to the professional practi- 
tioner’s recertification or licensing claim, the con- 
tinuing professional development outcomes need 
to be properly documented, self-directed, reflec- 
tive (1.e., learning from experience), and prospec- 
tive (1.e., set development goals). Along with 
licensure and certification, continuing profes- 
sional development gives the general population, 
and professionals themselves, confidence that 
they are being supported by qualified, capable, 
and competent practitioners. 

Traditionally, professional practitioners are 
expected to uphold and attain certain professional 
values which include an altruistic norm of service 
and a code of ethics that implies responsibility to 
performance. At the same time, a socially respon- 
sible professional (Brint 1994) has recognition in 
society and is expected to share the outcomes of 
their wisdom (if not the exact knowledge) for the 
public good. In return, because of their specialized 
knowledge and skills, professionals expect auton- 
omy at work, which means being allowed to per- 
form tasks without the necessity for externalized 
control over the application of professional skills. 
It reflects the solidarity in the guild training sys- 
tem where the skill of the expert remains a mys- 
tery to laypersons (Krause 1996). 

As Greenwood (1966) maintains, whereas a 
customer in a market determines what services 
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and/or commodities s/he wants and shops around 
until s/he finds them in a professional relationship, 
the professional dictates what is good for the 
client who has no choice but to accede to profes- 
sional judgment. The associated premise is that 
because the client lacks the requisite theoretical 
background, she/he cannot diagnose her/his own 
needs or discriminate among the range of possi- 
bilities for meeting them. Accordingly, profes- 
sionals traditionally believe that their 
performance can be best judged by other profes- 
sionals and not by supervisors who do not possess 
the same knowledge. The expert-layperson rela- 
tionship has implications for reward structures in 
that professionals may struggle to accept hierar- 
chical authority as legitimate. 

Whether newly emerging corporate profes- 
sions, distinct from traditional professions, share 
the same values (or traits) as their more 
established counterparts have become a pertinent 
question in the contemporary debate on profes- 
sionalization. Traditionally, professional stan- 
dards provide a national reference point that 
organizations can use to support the development 
of their staff. Contemporaneously, just as tradi- 
tional professions, such as medicine and law, are 
highly dependent upon the nation state in terms of 
accreditation and enforcing jurisdictions, so too 
are the nation states dependent upon professions 
in constructing stabilizing institutions of justice 
and health (Suddaby and Muzio 2015). Origi- 
nally, the relationship between professions and 
government was referred to as a “regulative bar- 
gain,” where the state devolves power to the pro- 
fession provided that it acts in the public interest. 
If the power is abused, the state may alter or avoid 
the contract. 

However, with the emergence of often large 
global organizations that employ or buy the ser- 
vices of expert labor for the financial benefit of 
individual companies and investors, the regulative 
bargain could be waning. Particularly noticeable 
is the observation that while professions have 
historically had a distinct national focus, newer 
forms of corporate professions (e.g., personnel, 
marketing, and consultancy) increasingly display 
a distinct international dimension and vocation 
(Muzio et al. 2011). At its simplest level, the 
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international presence is realized through mem- 
bership of a global umbrella body, which coordi- 
nates such initiatives as the development of 
international qualifications, codes of practice, 
and competence frameworks (ibid.). However, as 
professional service firms increasingly become 
the dominant actors in the structuring of modern 
expert occupations, rather than professional bod- 
ies or the state itself, traditional professionaliza- 
tion processes may no longer be relevant. 
Consequently, as newly emerging corporate pro- 
fessions rely less on barriers to entry and monop- 
olies of practice and more on a market-based 
entrepreneurial approach to professional practice 
(Butler et al. 2012), the workplace relevance of 
professional standards will need to be adjusted 
accordingly. 


Conclusion 


In addition to locating this brief entry on profes- 
sional standards within the institutional context of 
licensure and certification, it has also considered 
ways that practitioners might assess the workplace 
relevance of professional standards. The entry has 
also detailed the contribution a continuing profes- 
sional development can make to professional 
identity. Inevitably, to gain a full understanding 
of the workplace relevance of professional stan- 
dards to practitioners, each profession needs to be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. This entry has 
only provided general details of professional prac- 
tices as a whole. Professions come in all shapes 
and sizes, and it is difficult to produce a definitive 
list of traits to define each and every one. 
Although licensure provides a potentially 
important distinguishing factor in professions, 
newly emerging corporate professions with cer- 
tifications could become just as equally powerful 
institutionally. Alternatively, without coercive 
institutional power, corporate occupations are 
not professionals in the true sense of the word 
and can be ultimately challenged as such pro- 
vided that the political will is there. The values 
upholding the profession must, then, be accessi- 
ble to public scrutiny just as the accompanying 
professional standards should remain relevant 
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to the occupation, while continually being 
reflected upon. By fusing standards and develop- 
ment, the profession avoids unnecessarily 
reinventing itself but instead remains susceptible 
to incremental change in the light of contextual 
transformation. 
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Synonyms 


Authentic leadership; Organizational strategy; 
Transcendent work experience; Value 
transformation 


Definition 


Aspects of the workplace, either in the individual, 
the group, or the organization, which promote 
individual feelings of satisfaction through 
transcendence. 


Introduction 


Interest in issues of spirituality, particularly as 
related to the workplace, has grown rapidly over 
the past two decades and has moved from theo- 
retical conceptions to definitions to measure- 
ments. Workplace spirituality is generally 
understood as either a set of static qualities that 
organizations may or may not possess to varying 
degrees or traits that change little if at all over 
time, such as benevolence, generativity, and grat- 
itude (Giacalone and Jurkiewicz 2010b). The 
other approach views workplace spirituality as 
a dynamic set of skills or capacities that can 
change in conjunction with the external environ- 
ment. The forces driving this growing level of 
inquiry are (1) a recognition that younger and 
subsequent generations place emphasis on inner 
life satisfaction as much or more so than materi- 
alism and promotion and (2) evidence that work- 
place spirituality has a positive impact on 
motivation, productivity, efficiencies, and finan- 
cial outcomes. The field is very much a develop- 
ing paradigm and often researchers need to 
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educate readers about the topic as they report 
their findings. 


Overview 


Initial research into workplace spirituality by 
scholars, practitioners, and the general public pro- 
mpted researchers to search for the causal factors. 
Some reported it was merely an expression of a 
global value change initiated by younger genera- 
tions. Others suggested it was resultant of an 
expanded interest in Eastern philosophies that 
promote the integration of self with the environ- 
ment (Giacalone and Jurkiewicz 2006). The pre- 
dominant then and now the foundational belief is 
that the interest in workplace spirituality is a reac- 
tive response by organizations to developments 
that heightened social anomie and increased a 
sense of further alienation from their employers. 
Surveys indicated that while employees were 
dependent upon their workplaces for the human 
contact and social interaction (Jurkiewicz 2012), 
they simultaneously felt anxious and insecure at 
work. As individuals are distanced from the tradi- 
tional social supports of nearby family, places of 
worship, and neighborhood affiliations, the work- 
place became increasingly more important in sat- 
isfying their social needs, and individuals looked 
to their experiences there to enhance their self- 
esteem, recognition, and respect. 

An organization’s culture has a profound 
impact on its performance, as has been well 
documented in the literature, and a spirituality- 
based culture has been shown to have the greatest 
impact on productivity, employee loyalty, ethics, 
leader effectiveness, and financial prosperity, 
among many positive variables (Jurkiewicz and 
Giacalone 2016). Spirituality, as defined here, has 
no connection to religion; religion in the work- 
place tends to be divisive and discriminatory and 
leads to lower productivity (Giacalone and 
Jurkiewicz 2010a). Workplace spirituality is 
expressed through the values that define an orga- 
nization’s culture. Adopting this set of ten values 
is viewed as a strategic advantage and a key ele- 
ment in an organization’s strategy to achieve its 
goals (Kolodinsky et al. 2008). 
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Values Framework of Workplace 
Spirituality 


Benevolence 

Demonstrating kindness toward others, coupled 
with the impetus to foster the happiness and pros- 
perity of employees and other stakeholders, is 
benevolence. Such behaviors generate positive 
emotions in employees and increase their positive 
attitudes about work. Research has shown that 
employees who have shown organizations dem- 
onstrating benevolence have higher motivation 
toward task accomplishment and are 86% more 
productive than those in organizations where 
benevolence is absent. Organizations which pro- 
mote happiness have employees who are better 
able to moderate stressors. 


Equality 

An organization operating with the value of equal- 
ity treats all employees as inherently worthy and 
equivalent in all matters, regardless of lifestyle 
orientation, demographic, or hierarchical position. 
Employees feel respected and value and feel as if 
their voice in organizational matters is important. 
Organizations demonstrating equality have fewer 
unhealthy conflicts, reduced political activity, less 
gossip, and higher levels of collaboration and 
mutual support. 


Generativity 

Generativity in organizations is express through 
policies, practices, and programs that demonstrate 
a concern for the future and the individuals not yet 
born who may be affected by activities undertaken 
in the current time period. Organizations high in 
generativity are proactive in leaving something 
behind for those who follow. Behaviors that evince 
generative concerns, such as sustainability prac- 
tices and awareness of environmental impact, dem- 
onstrated concern over an employee’s lifespan and 
mentoring, and the organization’s reputation show 
that these orientations are positively correlated with 
career outcomes, role clarity, job satisfaction, loy- 
alty, sector dominance, and productivity. 


Humanism 
Humanism is expressed through practices and 
policies that assert the essential dignity and 
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worth of each employee and provide opportunities 
for personal growth as a function of achieving 
organizational goals. The positive effects of 
humanism on organizational culture are increased 
hopefulness, self-esteem, and job satisfaction. 
Employees are less distracted and are able to 
focus more clearly on the tasks required. 
Employees who view their workplace as a place 
to advance spiritually are inclined to exert greater 
work effort than those who view their organiza- 
tions as merely a means to a paycheck. Humanis- 
tic values increase employee identification with 
the organization, making them more protective of 
its reputation. 


Integrity 

Integrity is demonstrating uncompromising 
adherence to a code of conduct; sincerity, honesty, 
and candor simply because these are recognized 
as inherently worthy. In the absence of integrity, a 
multiplicity of values often conflicts between per- 
sonal and organizational life, leading to feelings 
of disconnect and disparity and reduced connec- 
tion with the organization (Jurkiewicz and 
Thompson 1999). Further, it has been shown 
that organizations and employees function best 
when their values are aligned, increasing produc- 
tivity and employee commitment. 


Interdependence 

All employees are interconnected and mutually 
dependent as a community; each contributes to 
the process of goal achievement. Interdependence 
is a workplace value that emanates from the 
importance of working together for a greater over- 
all good, both for goal achievement and for feel- 
ings of social connection. Combining these 
outcomes enhances intrinsic motivation and 
facilitates the social contract, thereby enhancing 
feelings of identity with the organization and loy- 
alty to it. 


Justice 

Employees who expect to be treated fairly are 
happier and more productive, and their organiza- 
tions see higher financial outcomes if those expec- 
tations are evinced in practice. Employees’ sense 
of job satisfaction is directly connected to the 
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perceived justice of employers’ decision-making, 
policies, practices, and decision-implementation 
procedures. Even during periods of downsizing 
or cutting costs, organizational leaders who are 
subject to the same sacrifices as their employees 
and speak with them directly and transparently 
about the cuts, the reasoning behind them, the 
expected outcome, and the timeline can still retain 
high levels of loyalty and productivity and reduce 
the theft and other negative impacts that usually 
occur in such circumstances. 


Mutuality 

The interconnection and interdependence of 
employees provide a benefit to the organization. 
Core feelings of belonging to a community and 
engaging in meaningful work lead to increased 
organizational commitment, job satisfaction, and 
self-esteem. This balancing of needs and contri- 
butions encompasses both employees and stake- 
holders who essentially share the same goals of 
working toward the common good. Valuing mutu- 
ality leads to organizational success and career 
optimism. Cohesive groups given some control 
over their work in conjunction with others are 
also less likely to experience burnout, unhealthy 
conflict, hopelessness, and feelings of alienation 
that lead them to seek employment elsewhere. 


Receptivity 

Research has shown that threatening organiza- 
tional cultures lead to rigid and simplistic 
decision-making that is invariably faulty and 
shortsighted. Those cultures inclusive of receptiv- 
ity create supportive and open relationships with 
employees, foster productivity and creativity at all 
organizational levels, and make leaders feel more 
comfortable with risk and change, leading to bet- 
ter quality decision-making. These creative orga- 
nizations are more fiscally healthy and therefore 
are better able to adapt and grow with changing 
internal and external conditions. These cultures 
also are better able to function during crises and 
use crises to advance the organization in general. 


Respect 
Organizations benefit from a culture that values 
mutual respect and demonstrates consideration 
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and concern for others. These organizations are 
characterized by employees who are less likely to 
suffer from burnout, are less stressed, are more 
productive, are more satisfied with their employer, 
and are less likely to seek career opportunities 
elsewhere. Further, research has shown that 
respect for employees increases their job satisfac- 
tion, reduces absenteeism, weakens efforts to 
unionize, and increases the average length of ten- 
ure with the organization. Respect also generates 
higher levels of organizational spirituality, an ori- 
entation toward giving, and an acceptance of 
diversity. Along with these benefits, respectful 
cultures increase employee enthusiasm for their 
jobs, collaboration, creativity, and performance. 


Responsibility 

When employees who have demonstrated capabil- 
ity and skill are allowed to follow through 
independently on aspects of goal attainment, both 
employee and organizational productivity increase. 
Such self-directed employees, when encouraged 
by the organizational culture, are more conscien- 
tious, collaborative, and overcome obstacles more 
creatively and efficiently than other organizational 
cultures. Empowered employees are more intrinsi- 
cally motivated and productive; with the greatest 
productivity gains seen at the lower levels of the 
hierarchy, such autonomy is rare. 


Trust 
Research has clearly demonstrated that trust 
between employees and between employees and 
their employer is essential to productive work 
relationships and that those organizations which 
create trust are more productive than those that do 
not. Employees who can confidently depend on 
the organization and know the organization trusts 
them have a greater sense of employment and 
personal security, reduced political behaviors, 
and greater employee commitment. As the Pyg- 
malion effect has shown, employees live up to the 
beliefs employers have in them, and if they 
believe they are trusted, they are more likely to 
behave in a trustworthy manner. 

While spirituality-related work policies and 
practices such as gainsharing, job security, 
narrower wage and status differentials, outlets 
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for worker input into the organization’s decision- 
making processes, and legal guarantees on indi- 
vidual workers’ rights have been widely corre- 
lated with growth in labor productivity, it is the 
organizational culture that is the determining fac- 
tor in the extent to which these and other similar 
practices are likely to be adopted, or if adopted, in 
whole or part. Many, if not most, organizational 
cultures are resistant to such changes even when 
presented with the empirical data supporting their 
efficacy. As with all changes, there are consider- 
able short-term costs in instituting new long-term 
policies and procedures which can be perceived as 
deterrents, especially given most organizations 
focus on short-term results. However, a large 
body of data suggests that the costs connected to 
the conversion to a spirituality-based work culture 
are more than offset by measurable productivity 
and financial gains. 

On an individual level, demonstrated benefits 
of a spiritual culture include enhanced physical 
and mental health of organizational members 
across the hierarchy, fulfillment of personal 
growth needs through contributing to something 
larger than oneself, and a sense of self-worth. The 
literature associating workplace spirituality with 
performance can be grouped into three key areas: 
motivation, commitment, and adaptability. 


Motivation 

Organizational cultures defined by workplace 
spirituality have a positive impact on employee 
motivation. In such an environment, employees 
believe that their efforts make a substantive dif- 
ference in organizational outcomes and are moti- 
vated to achieve them. They exhibit greater 
determination in overcoming impediments in 
reaching these goals and are more inventive in 
crafting solutions to resolve problems causing 
goal interference. By satisfying personal growth 
needs through the attainment of organizational 
goals, they are subsequently intrinsically moti- 
vated to excel. This motivation to achieve occurs 
at both the individual and team levels. 


Commitment 
An employee-employer job fit characterized by 
value alignment has been reported as resulting in 
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increased productivity and success in recruiting 
talented employees, reduced turnover, and 
increased employee commitment as a function of 
workplace spirituality. Employees find personal 
fulfillment through their work as well as the sat- 
isfaction of a job well done, enhancing feelings of 
identification with and commitment to the 
organization. 


Adaptability 

Employees in organizations with greater levels of 
spirituality display increased acceptance toward 
organizational changes. They are better equipped 
to direct the change process, are more open to new 
ideas, and experience less anxiety than employees 
in organizations without spiritual cultures. These 
employees are also more adaptable to organiza- 
tional needs for action, feeling they are serving a 
greater purpose rather than simply doing a job. 
Finally, such cultures promote employee creativ- 
ity and individuation, with positive financial 
impacts. 


Conclusion 


The majority of our waking hours are spent at 
work. The work we do and the culture in which 
we do it are essential to our self-concept, which 
affects the quality of our lives beyond work as 
well. We seek growth and satisfaction through 
our efforts both in terms of the contributions we 
make and the fashion in which we make them. To 
accelerate this sense of satisfaction is to motivate 
individual effort and, in doing so, maximize orga- 
nizational performance. 

The intrinsic drive for personal growth through 
skill development and self-actualization has been 
established across a range of interdisciplinary 
research (Giacalone and Jurkiewicz 2010a). Gen- 
erally, individuals seek opportunities to grow and 
advance themselves, to feel respected and valued 
for the contributions they are making, thereby 
experiencing a needed sense of connection to 
others. Such experiences transcend both the 
tasks themselves and the mundane aspects of the 
workplace and align us with a sense of the mean- 
ingful which we feel but can only rarely articulate. 
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We can work longer and harder under these cir- 
cumstances yet leave refreshed and energized, 
rather than drained and depleted. This sense of 
meaningfulness extends to our personal lives as 
well. Described by some as “a peak experience,” 
“in the zone,” “flow,” or “when things just 
clicked,” it is the time when we are compelled 
toward our best efforts and are able to overlook 
insignificant distractions. 

We also know well when that sense of connec- 
tion between spirit and work is missing. We are 
too aware of the resultant feelings of disconnect 
and disassociation. Many have come to accept this 
lack of fulfillment as normal and the lowered 
expectations of work as only a necessary step 
toward monetary reward. While we might yearn 
for the spirit/work connection, many have come to 
believe that it is magical, a chupacabra, that the 
confluence appears out of nowhere and discon- 
nects without warning or reason. As discussed 
here, advancing research has shown workplace 
spirituality is set of tools than can be implemented 
to maximize both organizational and individual 
benefits. 
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Introduction 


Globalization has created both opportunities and 
challenges. The international trading system, 
embodied in the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), is rightly celebrated as one of the great 
successes exploring these opportunities and a 
medium to tackle these challenges (Sutherland 
et al. 2004). As the governments, after the Second 
World War, were looking for a trade institution, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) as a de facto organization before the 
creation of WTO and now the WTO has success 
stories not only in trade liberalization but also in 
global trade governance. To secure a better gov- 
ernance, WTO sets some ambitious objectives 
which are to raise the standard of living and ensure 
full employment with growth in real income and 
trade while providing for the optimal use of the 
world’s trade resources (Agreement establishing 
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the world trade organization). Another important 
feature of the WTO is to focus on the trade devel- 
opment issues as well as concentrate on many 
issues such as human rights and environmental 
protection which are not normally considered 
before to be in the domain of traditional trade 
policy (WTO Analytical Index: Guide to WTO 
Law and Practice). Question relating to the appli- 
cability and accomplishment of the WTO rules 
relating to the dividing line between WTO rules, 
national sovereignty, and the other international 
organizations might elevate when someone 
attempts to discuss the WTO’s role in global gov- 
ernance. Pascal Lamy, former Director General, 
once correctly figured out this problem and 
remarks that, in both public and academic dis- 
course, analysis of the WTO generally results in 
either extreme criticism or excessive praise, with 
the result that discussions are dominated by two 
opposite positions. On the one hand, some glob- 
alization critics assert that the WTO holds a heg- 
emonic grip on global issues, while others 
denounce the WTO’s isolation as an international 
rule setter and compliance enforcer. Proponents of 
a rule-based view of international relations, on the 
other hand, promote the WTO as a model for 
global governance (Sampson 2001). With this 
type of reaction in mind, the first two paragraphs 
after the introductory remarks of this contribution 
talked about the key definitions for better under- 
standing and reformation of GATT to WTO and 
their role of trade governance for the past few 
decades. Then it tried to examine the contributions 
of WTO in specific trade-related issues and give 
some focus on non-trade-related issues. The WTO 
profile has also changed because of the greatly 
strengthened dispute settlement mechanism. So 
in the next paragraph, it attempted to examine 
how the dispute settlement mechanism makes it 
the only international organization with an effec- 
tive judicial tool to ensure compliance with its 
rules. Two-thirds of WTO members are now 
developing countries. Having undertaken new 
and demanding obligations, their legitimate 
expectation for the next chapter flourished on 
whether WTO will provide a forum in which 
their views can be effectively expressed and their 
concerns adequately dealt with. In the concluding 
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remarks, some of the fundamental aspects of the 
world trading system that are important to its 
future directions are recommended. 


Definition 


Reciprocity: Reciprocity refers to the practice 
that occurs in negotiating rounds and maintaining 
a smooth trading relationship whereby one coun- 
try offers to reduce a barrier to trade and a second 
country “reciprocates” by offering to reduce one 
of its own trade barriers (Hoekman et al. 2002). 

Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment: Most- 
Favoured-Nation (MFN) treatment creates an 
obligation for member states to prohibit discrim- 
ination between other members. It thus requires 
members to accord the most favorable tariff and 
regulatory treatment given to the products and 
services of any one member at the time of import 
and export of “like products” to all other mem- 
bers. The first article of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the second article of 
the General Agreement on Trade in Services 
(GATS), and the fourth article of the Agreement 
on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property 
Rights (TRIPS) are giving priority to this treat- 
ment over other articles considering its signifi- 
cance in the WTO trading system (Bossche and 
Zdouc 2013; Understanding the WTO: basics- 
principles of the trading system). 

National Treatment: Under the national treat- 
ment rule, members must not accord discrimina- 
tory treatment between imports and “like” 
domestic products (with the exception of the 
imposition of tariffs, which is a border measure). 
This principle is also found in all the three main 
WTO agreements (Article 3 of GATT, Article 
17 of GATS, and Article 3 of TRIPS), although 
once again the principle is handled slightly differ- 
ently in each of these (Understanding the WTO: 
basics-principles of the trading system). 

Safeguard Measures: Safeguard measures are 
defined as “emergency” actions with respect to 
increased imports of particular products, where 
such imports have caused or threaten to cause 
serious injury to the importing member’s domes- 
tic industry (Article 2, the Agreement on 
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Safeguards) (WTO Analytical Index: Guide to 
WTO Law and Practice). 

Subsidies: Subsidies include various forms of 
government support, including financial grants, 
subsidized loans, loan guarantees, tax exemptions 
or reductions, and research and development 
supports. The government can also support an 
industry by building production facilities and 
infrastructure for them (Lee 2006). 


GATT to WTO: The Changing Role 
of Trade Governance 


The world has witnessed a dramatic increase in 
both the value and volume of world trade after the 
Second World War. To govern the tremendous 
pressure of trade, WTO/GATT rules play a signif- 
icant role in trading governance since the world 
trade has grown more rapidly than the world pro- 
duction in almost every year. After the Second 
World War, the world had faced a serious eco- 
nomic crisis. Since then the governments had 
initiated on a variety of efforts to reduce or to 
eliminate import restrictions and export subsidies 
(Global Problems, Global solutions: Towards 
Better Global Governance 2010). The motivation 
behind the trade liberalization was to increase the 
volume of trade, to promote economic growth, 
and to improve living standard worldwide. After 
the end of War, a number of international negoti- 
ations were set in motion in order of creating 
institutional structures for the conduct of interna- 
tional relations in the postwar period. The original 
intention was to create a third institution 
(International Trade Organization) to handle the 
trade side of international economic cooperation, 
joining the two “Bretton Woods” institutions, the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
(Understanding the WTO: basics). After the suc- 
cess of Bretton Woods, one of the most important 
negotiation processes at the time was the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, 
held in Havana, Cuba, in 1947. At the end of the 
conference, the Havana Charter for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (ITO) was adopted, 
though the ITO charter was considered very ambi- 
tious as it covered not only the basic trade issues 
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but also thought about the importance of employ- 
ment, commodity agreements, economic develop- 
ment, and restrictive business practice. As part of 
the negotiations on the Havana Charter, a group of 
countries engaged in tariff negotiations and in 
1947 agreed to substantial tariff reductions. Due 
to the pending status of the Havana Charter 
to entry into force, a mechanism was needed to 
implement and protect the tariff concession nego- 
tiated in 1947. For doing so, it was decided to take 
the Chapter on Commercial policy of the Havana 
Charted and convert it, with certain obligations, 
into the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). To bring the GATT into force quickly, a 
“Protocol of Provisional Application” was devel- 
oped on June 30, 1948. However, for various 
reasons including the failure of the United States 
to ratify it, the Havana Charter never entered into 
force (Croome 1998). From 1948 to 1994, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
thus provided the rules for much of world trade 
and presided over periods that saw some of the 
highest growth rates in international commerce. It 
seemed well established, but throughout those 
47 years, it was only a provisional agreement 
and organization until the WTO was established 
in 1995 (VanGrasstek 2013). Since then, the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) has operated 
as the institutional framework for the world trade 
governance (Lee 2012). The means available to 
the WTO to achieve its goals are trade liberaliza- 
tion and the conduct of trade according to multi- 
laterally agreed rules. The success of WTO as a 
dynamic institution that has fostered dramatic 
increases in worldwide trade lies in its founding 
principles of reciprocity and nondiscrimination 
(Hoekman et al. 2002). The importance of 
eliminating discrimination is highlighted in the 
Preamble to the WTO Agreement, where the 
“elimination of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national trade relations” is identified as one of the 
two main means by which the objectives of the 
WTO may be attained (Bossche and Zdouc 2013). 
In addition to guaranteeing these principles, WTO 
is also trying to lower trade barriers among its 
member countries, ensuring predictability and 
transparency; discouraging unfair practices, such 
as export subsidies and dumping products at 
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below cost to gain market share; giving the devel- 
oping countries a greater flexible and special priv- 
ilege; and permitting members to take measures to 
protect not only the environment but also public 
health, animal health, and plant life for making a 
secure place for trade governance (Understanding 
the WTO: basics). All these principles, the idea of 
moving toward more, rather than less, seem very 
much consistent with the global trade governance. 
It is believed by the policymakers that the strong 
multilateral rule-based trade regime, attained 
through the WTO, is essential to developing a 
system of governance of the global market 
(Sampson 2001). 


Trade Governance Within WTO 


The WTO and its predecessor the GATT comprise 
the international system of rules governing trade. 
WTO rules are not only covering and applying 
strictly to the one-fifth of the world trade produc- 
tion but also issues related to goods and services 
that may never enter into a trade. The WTO pro- 
vides the institutional framework for a unique 
system of rights and obligations for trade in 
goods and services and for certain aspects of intel- 
lectual property underpinned by rules and proce- 
dures for the settlement of disputes (“Agreement 
establishing the world trade organization’’). These 
rules extend vast areas of trade-related measures 
and reach deep into domestic regulatory mea- 
sures. Domestic regulations relating to support 
measure for agriculture, subsidies, safeguard, 
countervailing measures, anti-dumping, patent, 
and protection of intellectual rights are all subject 
to WTO discipline. Some WTO agreements also 
raised a question about the patenting of life forms, 
the role of precaution in the absence of scientific 
evidence, compulsory licensing to provide access 
to essential medicines, and the rewarding of indig- 
enous peoples for pharmaceutical discoveries 
(Jones 2015; Steger 2009). Though WTO rules 
do not actually discuss governance, the WTO 
Secretariat and other observers have believed 
that improved governance is a spillover of its 
efforts to promote open trade. WTO helps its 
members and upcoming members to cope with 
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the challenges of global trade governance by 
improving the norms of good governance 
(accountability, responsive, equitable and inclu- 
sive, effective and efficient, follow the rule of law, 
participatory and consensus oriented (10 benefits 
of the WTO trading system; Hoekman and 
Kostecki 2009; Weiss and Steiner 2006). Mem- 
bers of the WTO use the system to improve gov- 
ernance among nations, such as a country who 
wants to join this rule-based system. Working 
parties comprised of other WTO member states 
closely monitor potential members and make sure 
these nations meet their commitments. Once these 
acceding nations become members, they are mon- 
itored through trade policy reviews and can be 
challenged in a trade dispute. In short, the WTO 
has a feedback system to hold members to account 
for their trade practices and governance commit- 
ments (Aaronson and Abouharb 2013). It is tough 
for a nonmember to get the status of a member of 
the WTO. New members must reduce trade- 
distorting rules and regulations and make a signif- 
icant reformation to their governance process and 
strategies. Countries with better governance may 
find an easy way to access than countries with 
weak governance policies that must make major 
institutional and policy changes. So membership 
in the WTO can yield governance improvements. 
Though the new acceding members are bound to 
change the law with conformity with the multilat- 
eral trading system, it takes time for such changes 
to improve governance. Upon accession, a new 
member should follow the fundamental guide- 
lines already followed by the others. The members 
are obliged to follow some specific WTO obliga- 
tions, as good governance norms that influence 
the behavior of the member states and market 
actors. The multilateral trading system is an 
attempt by governments to make the business 
environment stable and predictable. 
Governments also must accord due process of 
rights to market actors. GATT Article X:3- 
(b) requires each party to maintain judicial, arbi- 
tral, or administrative tribunals or procedures for 
the purpose ... of the prompt review and correc- 
tion of administrative action relating to customs 
matters. These tribunals must be independent of 
administering agencies and allow importers to 
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lodge appeals. Moreover, individuals with inter- 
ests in investigations have a right to receive 
notice, to present written evidence, to review the 
public docket, to challenge decisions, and to seek 
judicial review (WTO Analytical Index: Guide to 
WTO Law and Practice). WTO takes and imple- 
ments the decision in a very democratic and trans- 
parent way. Within the WTO, process and 
decision-making procedures have always been 
important elements of governance and often diffi- 
cult to separate from the substance of the negoti- 
ation. Compared to the Bretton Woods Institutions 
(IMF and World Bank), WTO ensures a more 
balanced democratic process for its members. 
Membership in the IMF and World Bank is 
represented by a board, with each member giving 
voting rights proportionate to its contribution to 
the institutional budget. As a result, rich industrial 
countries hold the de jure driving seat in these 
institutions. On the other hand, the WTO Agree- 
ment stresses that all members have a right to 
representation in all of the WTO’s governing bod- 
ies, ranging from the Ministerial Conference on 
the General Council, as well as all other councils 
and committees. All decisions are taken by con- 
sensus on the basis of a “one government, one 
vote” principle (Agreement establishing the world 
trade organization). The legitimacy of the multi- 
lateral trading system depends both on internal 
legitimacy (full participation of all members) and 
external transparency (engagement of civil soci- 
ety in the member states). Indeed, if the rules are 
to legally bind all parties in a single undertaking, 
without the possibility of opting out of individual 
agreements, full participation and transparency 
become essential to enhance the sense of owner- 
ship of the substantive outcomes. So WTO, 
after establishment, proved itself as an effective 
multilateral organization which maintains good 
governance norms such as nondiscrimination, 
transparency, and due process. Members have 
got a chance to learn how to improve governance 
and adopt those norms to improve governance as 
they participate in the day-to-day working of the 
trading system. However, this learning process is 
gradual and uneven. Sometimes countries make 
significant progress in some areas, and the same 
countries may make less progress in others. 
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Due to the dramatic failure of the WTO’s 1999 
Ministerial Conference in Seattle, WTO trade 
governance turned into a new chapter. Massive 
demonstration and dissatisfaction of certain 
groups with the state of globalization at the time 
of Seattle Conference influenced WTO to step 
forward to revisit the issues relating to non-trade 
areas. Protesters succeeded in drawing attention to 
their concerns about labor, environmental, and 
human rights issues. At the Doha Ministerial Con- 
ference in the fall of 2001, the WTO laid out an 
agenda for the “Doha Development Round,” which 
opens the door to a discussion of at least some of 
these non-trade issues, including environment, 
competition policy, and investment (“About the 
WTO: The Doha Round Texts and Related Docu- 
ments,” 2009). The non-trade concerns at 
issue — sometimes referred to as “fair trade” 
issues — include regional economic integration; 
environment, investment, and competition policy; 
transparency in government procurement; trade 
facilitation; electronic commerce; and labor rights. 
The non-trade interests in these areas, however, are 
powerful and important enough that they must be 
given a voice if relevant trade rules are to be 
sustained. A refusal to grant such a voice will 
give strength to the already powerful forces aligned 
against the WTO and globalization (Guzman, 
August 2002). These developments have placed 
the WTO and the international economic commu- 
nity at a crossroad. The WTO must either move 
forward by incorporating more regulatory issues 
within its mandate or move backward and retreat 
to a narrower focus on trade, leaving controversial 
topics such as environmental and human rights 
issues outside of its influence. 


Dispute Settlement and Governance 


An effective consensus-based decision-making 
process could be achieved by increasing the trans- 
parency with which decisions are taken. Dispute 
settlement is the central pillar of the multilateral 
trading system to secure this transparency and 
make WTO an effective democratic organization 
for global economy and trade governance 
(Bossche and Zdouc 2013). The GATT rules 
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relating to the settlement of a dispute were less 
elaborate and detailed compared to those under 
the World Trade Organization (WTO). The WTO 
dispute settlement procedure is premised on the 
assumption that all members are equal in their 
legal capacity to present their position in dispute 
settlement. The purpose of the WTO’s Under- 
standing on Rules and Procedure Governing the 
Settlement of Disputes (DSU) is to provide for an 
efficient, dependable, and rule-oriented system to 
resolve disputes (a dispute arises when one coun- 
try adopts a trade policy measure or takes some 
action that one or more fellow WTO members 
consider to be breaking the WTO agreements or 
to be a failure to live up to obligations. The third 
group of countries can declare that they have an 
interest in the case and enjoy some rights applica- 
tion of the Marrakesh Agreement Establishing the 
World Trade Organization (Hoekman and 
Mavroidis 2007). The dispute settlement body is 
equipped with a two-stage procedure, panel, and 
Appellate Body. The main functions of the panels 
are to find and analyze the facts and also deter- 
mine the consistency of the measures in question 
with the rules of WTO Agreements. If the parties 
are dissatisfied with the findings of panels, they 
might appeal to the Appellate Body for a review 
of the panel reports. Appeals have to be based 
on points of law such as legal interpretation 
and they cannot reexamine existing evidence or 
examine new issues. An effective consensus- 
based decision-making process could be achieved 
by increasing the transparency and accountability 
with which the decision is taken. It 1s often said 
that consensus principle is at the heart of the WTO 
decision-making process and is a fundamental 
democratic guarantee that is not negotiable. For 
this reasons, each member undertakes to accord 
sympathetic consideration to and afford adequate 
opportunity for consultation regarding any repre- 
sentation made by another member concerning 
measures affecting the operation of any WTO 
agreement. Consultations have a number of func- 
tions. They allow parties to clarify the facts of the 
matter, thus dispelling misunderstandings as to 
the actual nature of the measure at issue. They 
may allow parties to find a mutually satisfactory 
solution and, if no solution is found at that stage, 
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permit them to take stock of the issues which were 
not solved through consultations. Article 5 of the 
DSU provides for good offices, conciliation, and 
mediation to be undertaken voluntarily if the 
parties to the dispute agree. Good offices, concil- 
lation, and mediation may begin at any time and 
be terminated at any time. If the parties so agree, 
these procedures may continue while the panel 
process proceeds. Panel and Appellate Body 
reports have to, where applicable, contain the 
recommendation that a measure which was 
found inconsistent with the WTO agreement be 
brought into conformity with that agreement 
(Understanding on Rules and Procedures 
Governing the Settlement of Disputes). But in 
recent years, WTO dispute settlement process 
encounters criticism for the secretiveness of the 
decision-making. As a result, most developing 
countries are reluctant to get relief from the 
WTO dispute settlement. To remove these types 
of deadlock situation, few steps should necessar- 
ily be implemented. In short, what is required is a 
system by which the state of play of any ongoing 
negotiation in any group is immediately commu- 
nicated to all member countries for information 
sharing and ultimate decision-making. Better and 
improved trade governance is based on not only 
on the external transparency but also to the inter- 
nal transparency of an organization. Today, the 
public from developed and developing countries 
would like to see the WTO to be more open and 
more accountable. In this regard, the WTO should 
consider limiting its restriction on its documents 
and most information should be accessed by the 
members. All of these efforts will make the public 
better informed about the WTO dispute settle- 
ment, WTO negotiations, and operations. 


WTO, Trade Governance, 
and Development 


The facilitation of economic development agenda 
because developing countries now account 
numerically for the larger part of the WTO mem- 
bership. Though the preamble of the WTO Agree- 
ment (Agreement Establishing the World Trade 
Organization) includes the facilitation of 
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development among its major objectives, the 
development issues were not getting the same 
spotlight while the WTO legal regime had started. 
Herein the parties to the Agreement refer to objec- 
tives relating to economic growth, expansion of 
the production of and trade in goods and services, 
and sustainable development; recognize the need 
for positive efforts to ensure that developing 
countries, especially least developed countries 
(LDCs); secure a share in the growth in interna- 
tional trade commensurates with their economic 
development needs; indicate their desire to con- 
tribute to these objectives by entering into trade 
liberalization agreements; and resolve “therefore 
to develop an integrated, more viable, and durable 
multilateral trading system.” Article XVIII of the 
GATT, “Government Assistant to Economic 
Development” is one of the primary provisions 
facilitating development in the GATT regime. 
Another set of the GATT provisions attempting 
to assist economic development is Part IV of the 
GATT (Article XXXVI-XXXVII) entitled to 
trade and development. In 1964, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) was established and rapidly became 
the main voice of the less-developing countries 
calling for reforms to the international trading and 
financial system. As part of its manifesto for New 
International Economic Order, UNCTAD called 
for the introduction by the developed countries of 
nonreciprocal tariff preferences for products 
exported by less-developing countries. In 1968, 
an agreement was reached on a scheme, the Gen- 
eral System of Preferences (GSP), for granting 
such preferences. For decades, WTO tries to inno- 
vate such multilateral trade agreements which 
can meet the benchmark of equity, recognizing 
the differences that exist between WTO 
members — rich or poor, large or small. WTO 
also recognizes the need for more flexible 
options in favor of less-developing economies. 
However, it is reluctant to allow more time to 
open markets which would have been beneficial 
for less-developing economies. Nonreciprocal 
mechanisms have long been included in trade 
agreements embodied in the concept of “special 
and differential treatment.” A set of policy 
statements was made in the form of the GATT 
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discipline on November 28, 1979 in favor of 
development and developing country members. 
This statement stated that “the developed coun- 
tries do not expect reciprocity for commitments 
made by them in trade negotiation to reduce or 
remove tariff and other barriers to the trade of 
developing countries.” But the inadequacy of the 
development-oriented provisions in WTO disci- 
ples urges the policymaker to do more. So Spe- 
cial and Differential (S&D) treatment is given in 
Uruguay agreements to participate in interna- 
tional trade more easily. But the S&D treatments, 
as currently provided, are not sufficient to meet 
the economic development. Though the DOHA 
round took initiatives to diminish the gap by 
declaring the round as “development round” 
and declared S&D treatments for developing 
countries shall be an integral part of all elements 
of negotiations, the relaxation of current require- 
ments in favor of developing countries could not 
server their needs. The protections are giving the 
impression to be “insufficient.” Many develop- 
ing countries still have limited technical and 
human resources to comply with and to partici- 
pate meaningfully in the many and often parallel 
negotiating circuits. So empowering these coun- 
tries to have an effective voice in the work of the 
Organization remains part and parcel of gover- 
nance. There are numerous ways in which WTO 
provides assistance to build trade capacity in 
developing countries. Among them, one of the 
main organizational efforts is to instruct devel- 
oping countries’ delegates on how their countries 
can gain through the trading system. The main 
objects of these training are facilitated to them to 
understand the WTO process as they can imple- 
ment WTO agreements in ways which will bol- 
ster their trading regimes and negotiate more 
effectively with their trading partners. In addi- 
tion to technical assistance, WTO further gives 
assistance to improve developing countries’ 
infrastructure, i.e., efficient port and road net- 
work, providing customs official with automated 
equipment to cope with and to take advantage of 
the business opportunity in the global market- 
place. WTO runs programs, particularly those 
involving infrastructure, in coordination with 
the international organizations and national 
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government, because WTO’s functions are to 
achieve greater coherence in global economic 
policy-making and to cooperate, as appropriate, 
with the IMF and World Bank (WTO: building 
trade capacity). In the framework of the WTO, 
the developed members have also committed them- 
selves to accord high priority to the reduction and 
elimination of barriers to products currently or 
potentially of particular export interest to develop- 
ing countries, including customs duties and 
other restrictions which differentiate unreasonably 
between such products in their primary and in their 
processed forms. On the other hand, the only target 
of developing countries is not only applying the 
trade restrictions to protect their domestic markets 
but also being able to exploit the export opportuni- 
ties that open up for them and also to defend 
their acquired rights and interests and to formulate 
development-oriented trade policies. There is a 
problem relating to the systematic absence of 
many developing countries (particularly those that 
are small) from both informal and formal meetings 
in the WTO. Most small delegations from devel- 
oping countries do not have the appropriate 
resources either in Geneva (Secretariat at WTO) 
or at home to service the increasingly frequent, 
complex, and resource-intensive negotiation pro- 
cess at the WTO. Full participation can come 
about only with a strengthening of their human 
and institutional capacities. As many of them do 
not have the resources or expertise to build this 
capacity themselves, they have to turn to technical 
assistance programs offered by others. There is a 
pressing need for a considerable increase in the 
inadequate resources currently available to them 
through the regular WTO channels (Sampson 
2001). 


Conclusion 


The multilateral trading system, with the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) at its center, is the 
most important tool of global economic manage- 
ment and development. The WTO has extended 
its reach far beyond that of GATT, the rules and 
applications are advanced more than before, and 
its importance in international economic and 
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political affairs has increased dramatically. It is 
believed that the global trade governance could 
be partially and effectively filled by none but the 
WTO by taking on more initiatives and responsi- 
bilities. Besides considering only the trade-related 
issues, WTO should take more responsibility to 
build a strong multilateral rule-based system 
based on effective reciprocity, corrective equity, 
transparency, and accountability. The trading sys- 
tem cannot act in isolation when there exists a 
wide variety of issues including to preserve and 
protect the environment, access to essential med- 
icine, and respect of core labor standards and 
human rights that belong on the international 
agenda and that are directly affected by trade itself 
or the rules that govern it. So WTO should remake 
or revisit its rules essential to develop a system 
of governance in the global market. WTO also 
gives potential concentration on implementing 
the development goals and social issues, i.e., a 
substantial increase in development assistance, 
including the strengthening of trading capacities 
and acceptance of the need for special and differ- 
ential treatment to allow developing countries 
increased flexibility, including taking tariff- 
freezing, tariff-raising, or import-limiting mea- 
sures when necessary, fully in future trade- 
liberalizing negotiations. Changes also require 
WTO decision-making procedures which not 
only address developing country grievances but 
enhance the organization’s ability to conduct busi- 
ness efficiency. Another initiative that should be 
taken by its member states to strengthening the 
WTO in global governance is to increase its 
own institutional capacity by increasing its bud- 
gets and the size of the staffs. Moreover, weak or 
the lack of other international organizations 
responsibility for global trade governance, over- 
lapping and ill-defined mandates, inadequate 
organizational cooperation, and the absence of a 
mechanism for deciding who does what are the 
global governance problems that are burdening 
the WTO and undermining the effectiveness as 
an important multilateral institution and policy 
initiative. If all these challenges that face the orga- 
nization are to be understood and fully addressed, 
the WTO’s place in the larger system of global 
economic governance will have to be considered. 
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Youth unemployment in Egypt is a central policy 
issue. Egypt has witnessed heightened political 
mobilization of young people in 2011, as part of 
what has been described in the media as the “Arab 
Spring.” Youth employment issues are key in this 
context. Particularly as young people constitute 
the majority of the unemployed in Egypt. There is 
also a high prevalence of unemployment among 
youth, particularly the young women and the 
educated. 

In order to understand the issue of youth unem- 
ployment in Egypt, it is good to start with how 
unemployment is generally defined. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO 2013: 56) defines 
unemployment as referring to persons of working 
age (defined as starting age 15 in Egypt) who are 
“not in employment,” actively “seek employ- 
ment,” and is “available” for work. Employment 
statistics are drawn from household labor surveys 
from nationally representative samples. In Egypt, 
the labor force survey is conducted four times a 
year by the Central Agency for Public Mobiliza- 
tion and Statistics (CAPMAS). 

The youth unemployment rate in Egypt 1s 
15.7% according to a recent ILO report that builds 


on data from CAPMAS (Barsoum et al. 2014). 
This statistic refers to the proportion of unem- 
ployed youth aged 15-29 to those in the work- 
force (both employed and unemployed) from the 
same age group. While youth as an age group 1s 
commonly identified as those between the ages 
15-24, youth labor statistics usually take into 
account the fact that education could extend 
beyond the age of 24 and hence extend the anal- 
ysis to include those aged 29 in order to capture 
post-education employment experiences. Another 
important statistic is the percentage of the 
unemployed to the general population. The 
unemployment-to-population rate for those aged 
15-29 in Egypt stands at 8.5% (ibid.). This figure 
shows that roughly one in twelve young people in 
Egypt is unemployed. Similarly, the rate of those 
not in employment, education, or training, dubbed 
by the ILO as NEET group, is a large group in 
Egypt and reaches almost one third of youth in 
Egypt (29%) (ibid.). 

There are a number of key characteristics of 
unemployed youth in Egypt. First, unemployed 
youth are primarily from the educated. The above- 
cited ILO report shows that 44% of unemployed 
youth had a tertiary education degree. Young peo- 
ple with vocational secondary education comple- 
tion degree also constitute 38.4% of the 
unemployed (ibid.). These two groups of educated 
youth, therefore, constitute more than 82% of the 
unemployed. This explains the political impor- 
tance of the youth unemployment issue, for touch- 
ing on the welfare on the politically volatile group 
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of the young and educated. Second, young 
women constitute a very large proportion of the 
unemployed. The unemployment rate among 
young women is at a high of 38.1%, to be com- 
pared to 6.8% among young men (ibid.). Simi- 
larly, the unemployment-to-population ratio is 
11.9% among young women, to be compared to 
5.2% among young men (ibid.). 

There are many reasons for the high youth 
unemployment rate in Egypt. First and foremost, 
the level of economic growth in the country did 
not match the demographic pressures of having an 
increasing number of new entrants to the labor 
market from the youth every year. Population 
pressures, not matched by adequate economic 
growth, remain a key factor to youth unemploy- 
ment in the country. However, the youth unem- 
ployment problem in Egypt and in the Arab region 
in general is often described as a structural prob- 
lem. This analysis, best postulated by Assaad 
(2008, 2014), relates youth unemployment to the 
duality of the economy in Arab countries, where 
there is a formal economy predominantly 
represented by the public service and state- 
owned enterprises and a large informal economy 
populated by small- and microscale enterprises. 
The job characteristics and level of benefits 
widely vary between the formal and informal 
economies, making it highly desirable among 
young entrants to seek jobs in the public service 
and state-owned enterprises (Barsoum 2016). 
Jobs within the informal economy are commonly 
characterized by lack of benefits such as access to 
written work contracts, social pension schemes, 
health insurance, or work and income stability. 
Research has also shown a wage gap between 
the formal and informal economies in favor of 
the former (Said 2015). This disparity induces 
many young people to queuing for the fewer num- 
ber of jobs in the formal economy. 

The desirability for jobs in the public service 
and state-owned enterprises among the youth is a 
reflection of an historical legacy that dates back to 
the socialist policies of the 1960s in Egypt. In 
1962, higher education was promulgated as a 
free right in Egypt similar to the pre-university 
stages. In the same year, a guaranteed employ- 
ment scheme for graduates of secondary 
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education and above. These policies widened 
access to post-secondary education. However, 
the guaranteed employment scheme was an 
unsustainable economic policy, leading to the 
bloating of the public service sector and a pro- 
longed wait period for jobs among graduates. The 
scheme had to be eventually stopped with the 
implementation of economic reforms and struc- 
tural adjustment policies in the early nineties. 
Assaad (2008) relates the high youth unemploy- 
ment in Egypt to the high expectations for public 
employment engendered by the government’s 
employment guarantee policy. However, public 
sector hiring continues after the scheme has been 
relinquished, following a new modality of hiring 
competition. The disparity between work charac- 
teristics in the private sector and the public sector 
leads to a situation where applicants to public 
sector jobs far exceed demand, opening way for 
nepotism and cronyism in hiring. 

Gender is a key determinant of unemployment 
status in Egypt. As the above-stated statistics 
show, unemployment is much more prevalent 
among young women than among young men. 
In absolute numbers, the number of unemployed 
young women is more than double that of unem- 
ployed young men (1.3 million young women as 
opposed to 0.6 million young men) (Barsoum 
et al. 2014). Among the NEET category, 49.5% 
of young women belong to this category to be 
compared to 9.3% of young men (ibid.). The 
face of unemployment in Egypt is, therefore, that 
of young women. While gender is a key determi- 
nant of youth unemployment in Egypt, it is also 
important to remember that Egypt has one of the 
lowest rates of female labor force participation in 
the world, hovering around 26% according to 
Egypt’s central statistical bureau, CAPMAS. One 
of the key arguments about gender disparity in 
Egypt and the Arab region in general is that 
while women have made significant strides in 
access to education, this did not translate in 
greater labor market participation. A number of 
studies have looked at the challenges facing 
women in joining the labor market. While some 
arguments have highlighted the specifity of cul- 
tural constraints to women’s employment, others 
have taken a deeper look into issues related to the 
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structure of the economy and available opportu- 
nities. Moghadam (2001) postulated the impact of 
oil remittances, which has been reflected in Egypt 
through remittances from migrant labor, on 
reinforcing a vision of women as homemakers. 
Similarly, a report by the World Bank (2013) 
argued that the presence of large public sectors 
in the Arab region, including in Egypt, heavily 
distorted the labor, capital, and product markets. 
Among young women, the public service remains 
a preferred employer for its relatively generous 
package of maternity leaves, availability of leaves 
without pay, work stability, and shorter working 
hours compared to the private sector. Given the 
high competition for public service jobs as 
discussed earlier, this largely contributes to the 
high unemployment rate among young women. 
There are a number of commonly identified 
challenges facing male and female youth in enter- 
ing the labor market and contributing to increas- 
ing the unemployment rate. These challenges can 
be categorized as (1) pertaining to the limited skill 
base of these new entrants to the labor market, 
(2) job matching and labor market information 
deficiencies, (3) limited access to finance for 
entrepreneurial support, or (4) the lack of employ- 
ment opportunities. First, the limited skill base of 
unemployed youth can be related to problems in 
the education systems and its inability to prepare 
its graduates with the relevant skills needed in the 
labor market or early school dropout. Access to 
soft and portable skills, such as the ability to 
communicate effectively, has been identified as a 
key challenge to these new entrants to the labor 
market. Second, the limited access to labor market 
information about employment opportunities, 
particularly for youth in poor and remote areas, 
is also another key challenge. Young educated 
youth in remote rural areas face this access to 
information problem and are hence unable to 
apply to available vacancies elsewhere. Third, 
the limited access to finance for entrepreneurial 
support is also a key challenge and inhibits the 
entrepreneurship potentials for young people. In 
fact, research shows that young entrepreneurs in 
Egypt have to rely on family resources due to 
limited financing opportunities. Fourth, the lack 
of employment opportunities challenge is also 
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more prevalent in remote and poor areas, particu- 
larly for educated rural youth. This group is faced 
with contracting employment opportunities in 
agriculture and the mismatch of their education 
to their rural settings. 

Many state and civil society initiatives have 
taken place in Egypt to address youth unemploy- 
ment. The Youth Employment Inventory (youth- 
employment-inventory.org) includes more than 
180 interventions implemented in Egypt for 
youth employment (Barsoum 2016). These initia- 
tives are implemented by a large number of state 
and non-state actors with support from interna- 
tional donor organization along with the private 
sector and local civil society organizations. The 
inventory groups the interventions into those 
addressing the skill gaps, those addressing job 
matching problems and information asymmetry, 
and those addressing lack of employment oppor- 
tunities and access to finance. The first group of 
initiatives is aimed at skill building through 
second-chance programs for youth who did not 
complete their education or at providing soft and 
technical skill training to young people. Modali- 
ties of implementation include classroom settings, 
internships, or on-the-job training. The latter 
approach is known for being more effective. The 
second group of initiatives seeks to promote entre- 
preneurship, not only through access to finance 
but also through mentorship, entrepreneurship 
training, or business grants. The third group of 
initiatives seeks to provide employment services 
in order to address the information asymmetry 
among unemployed youth. Programs in this cate- 
gory provide job search assistance and counsel- 
ing, job placement services, and even financial 
assistance to search for jobs. The fourth category 
includes services in the context of subsidized 
employment such as public work projects, wage 
subsidy programs, or employment in public ser- 
vice. This last category is mainly provided by the 
State. 

The movement of labor, particularly youth 
international migration, is a global challenge that 
has its roots in the high unemployment prevalence 
among this group in countries in the South. In fact, 
Barsoum et al. (2014) show that more than half of 
employed youth expressed their dissatisfaction 
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about their jobs and their willingness to seek 
employment in other countries. A survey of 
youth in Egypt, the Survey of Young People in 
Egypt, which was conducted by the Population 
Council (2010), shows that one in three young 
men in Egypt expressed willingness to migrate. 
Employment opportunities are the key reasons for 
these young people to seek migration. 

The issue of youth unemployment in Egypt, 
while significant, needs to be contextualized and 
understood in relation to other employment data. 
As the above discussion of the informal economy 
and work expectations shows, employment char- 
acteristics matter in increasing unemployment 
rates, job dissatisfaction, and willingness to 
migrate. Interventions to support youth labor 
market insertion must be multifaceted, combining 
different models. Interventions to support youth 
employment require concerted efforts and govern- 
ment engagement of the private sector and civil 
society organizations. Youth should be active 
partners in the design and implementation of 
these programs. 
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